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Forty- second  Year. 


A  Progressive  Dairy  County. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS. 

Statistics  show  Tulare  county  as  being  the  third  county  in  California 
in  production  of  butter-fat,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  development  it 
will  be,  if  not  the  largest,  at  least  a  close  rival  to  Stanislaus  county  in 
the  near  future.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  this  belief  is  the 
fact  that  through  co-operative  organization  they  are  at  present  produc- 
ing, manufacturing  and  jobbing  their  own  product,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
in  the  future  do  their  own  retailing,  thus  receiving  the  benefits  the  mid- 
dle men  so  persistently  derive  from  the  farmers  in  other  sections. 

The  Tulare  County  Co-operative  Creamery  Association  was  organized 
in  1909,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  built  a  cement  creamery  and 
storage  plant.  Since  that  time  the  membership  has  increased  until  at 
present  they  have  220  members  and  are  turning  out  two  tons  of  butter 
per  day,  for  which  they  receive  better  than  market  quotations  in  the  Los 


with  iron  stalls  and  stanchions,  manure  carriers,  electric  lights  and  water 
faucets  throughout,  for  sanitary  purposes.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  cows 
are  being  milked  at  present,  but  on  account  of  overcrowding,  another 
duplicate  barn  will  be  built  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  four  silos  for  winter 
feed  next  year.  A  large  hay  barn  has  been  built  near  by  for  feed,  and 
an  electric  feed  cutter  installed.  Each  string  of  32  cows  has  its  own 
corrals,  and  shed  roofs  are  built  for  protection  from  winter  rains.  Every- 
thing is  being  built  with  an  eye  for  future  plans,  so  that  a  casual  visitor 
would,  no  doubt,  find  that  what  at  present  appear  to  be  defects  will 
eventually  fit  into  their  respective  places.  There  are  many  other  dairies 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  but  owing  to  lack  of  space  we  must 
refer  to  them  at  some  other  time.  They  all  strengthen  our  firm  belief  in 
the  brightness  of  Tulare  county's  dairy  outlook. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


To  the  Editor:   T  desire  to  obtain  definite  information  concerning  the 


Typical  Dairy  Scene  in  San  Joaquin — New  Dairy  Barn  of  ForestiOaks  Alfalfa  and  Stock  Ranch,  Near  Tulare. 


Angeles  market.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  J.  P.  Murphy,  local  man- 
ager, as  well  as  C.  S  Mitchell,  who  is  the  Los  Angeles  representative. 

In  talking  with  the  different  farmers  throughout  the  district,  we  found 
the  prevailing  feeling  to  be  in  favor  of  registered  stock  and  up-to-date 
sanitary  buildings,  and  in  this  connection  the  Tulare  County  Dairymen's 
Association,  with  their  1220  members,  are  deserving  of  a  great  deal  of 
credit,  and  at  present  there  is  a  movement  on  by  this  association  to  grade 
all  butter-fat. 

The  cut  on  this  page  shows  I  he  new  barn  recently  completed  on  the 
Forest  Oaks  Alfalfa  and  Stock  ranch,  managed  by  J.  V.  Clifford.  The 
building  is  38x90  feet  and  accommodates  sixty  cows.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  concrete  floor,  electric  lighting  system,  water  piped  all  through  for 
flushing  purposes,  and  has  a  drain  leading  away  150  feet  to  a  slough 
which  is  very  conveniently  located  for  an  outlet. 

The  separator  and  tank  house  are  built  along  the  mosl  modern  plans, 
with  cement  floors,  fine  ventilating  facilities  and  are  equipped  with 
electricity  for  power  purposes  and  steam  for  sterilizing  and  auxiliary 
power. 

Perhaps  the  largest  undertaking  in  the  district  is  that  of  the  trans- 
forming of  the^Tagus  ranch,  six  miles  north  of  Tulare,  from  a  grain  and 
sngar-beet  ranch  into  an  immense  dairy.  Herejwe  found  the  seeders 
busily  engaged  in  sowing  600  acres  to  alfalfa,  and  with  600  acres  pre- 
viously sowed  the  reader  can  readily  see  the  magnitude  of  this  under- 
taking. No  expense  has  been  spared  in  making  this  a  modern  ranch,  and 
with  their  2800  acres  of  irrigable  land  it  will,  if  carried  out,  be  the  largest 
dairy  in  the  valley. 

The  present  barn  is  built  of  galvanized  iron  on  a  concrete  foundation 
and  floor,  and  accommodates  128  head  at  a  time.  'The  building  is  equipped 


commercial  growing  of  dwarf  pears.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  ad- 
dress of  pear  growers  in  California  who  have  grown  the  dwarfs  .'  I  would 
also  thank  you  for  the  name  of  varieties  used  as  stocks  for  dwarfs,  the 
average  age  the  dwarfs  come  into  bearing,  and  especially  the  yield  per" 
box  per  tree  at  different  ages.  It  seems  that  few  persons  have  the  in- 
formation which  is  most  desirable  when  planning  to  set  several  thousand 
trees.  If  you  can  give  me  the  data  or  refer  me  to  persons  who  can  give 
data  showing  that  the  growing  of  dwarf  pears  can  be  made  a  commercial 
success  the  information  will  be  of  great  value. 
Hood  River,  Oregon.  Reader. 

|  All  we  can  say  is  that  there  is  no  commercial  growing  of  dwarf  pears 
in  this  Stale  known  to  us,  except  some  trees  owned  by  the  A.  Block  Com- 
pany, Santa  Clara.  The  late  Mr.  Block  had  an  old  orchard  of  dwarf 
trees  planted  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  which  he  converted  into 
an  approach  to  a  standard  orchard  by  removing  alternate  rows,  and  the 
trees  being  otherwise  treated  like  standards  have  been  satisfactorily  pro- 
ducing pears  for  many  years.  How  far  these  trees  are  still  on  the  dwarf 
roots  and  how  far  they  have  supplied  themselves  with  roots  from  the 
variety  growth  above,  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  disposition  what 
ever  to  plant  dwarf  trees  in  this  State  except  among  a  few  amateurs  who 
are  making  home  fruit  gardens.  In  view  of  the  successful  growth  0f 
standard  trees  in  this  State,  there  seem  to  be  no  adecpiate  reasons  for 
recourse  to  dwarf  trees. — Editor.] 


The  California  Fruit  Cooling  Company  and  the  Redlands  Fruit  Cooling 
&  Cold  Storage  Company  were  recently  incorporated  in  San  Bernardino 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  pre-cooling  plants  in  the  county. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Jan.  2,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

2.62 

8.83 

17..T7 

48 

32 

Red  Bluff  

1.45 

8.73 

10.33 

50 

30 

Sacramento  

.99 

1.92 

7.30 

48 

32 

San  Francisco .. 

1.41 

3.58 

8.56 

52 

40 

San  Jose  

1.40 

3.42 

6.40 

56 

30 

Fresno  

.58 

1.31 

3.69 

56 

30 

Independence... 

.07 

.87 

3.65 

48 

6 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.34 

4.94 

6.16 

56 

30 

Los  Angeles  

.48 

2.75 

5.40 

64 

40 

San  Diego  

.60 

2.05 

3.28 

60 

40 

The  Week. 


Will  there  be  California  land  enough  to  go 
around?   We  seem  to  be  going  into  the  new  year 
with  greater  prospects  of  population  than  usual. 
The  State  seems  to  be  full  of  advance  agents  of 
great  collections  of  people  planning  movement, 
and,  curiously  enough,  this  occurs  just  at  a  time 
when  immigration  to  the  United  States,  as  meas- 
ured by  arrivals  at  New  York,  is  declining.  Re- 
ports from  Ellis  island,  where  immigrants  are 
corraled  at  New  York,  announce  that  up  to  the 
third  week  in  December  nearly  300,000  fewer  im- 
migrants have  landed  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1910,  and  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  for  1!)11  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  or  more 
from  1910  figures.   The  incoming  tide  of  humanity 
is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1908.   At  the  same 
time  indications  of  mass  movements  to  this  State 
seem  to  be  more  pronounced  than  ever.   They  are 
said  to  consist  of  colonies  of  people  who  have 
money  to  buy  land,  and  not  individual  fortune 
seekers  who  have  all  their  assets  tied  up  in  hand- 
kerchiefs and  not  cash  enough  to  ride  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    It  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  country  probably  to  have  a  de- 
cline in  arrivals  of  this  class  of  newcomers,  unless 
they  can  be  in  some  way  helped  to  places  where 
their  work  is  needed.    It  is  quite  different  with 
people  who  know  what  they  want  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate at  the  cost  of  crossing  an  ocean  and  a  conti- 
nent to  get  it.   Take,  for  instance,  the  report  of  an 
alleged  agent  of  Swiss  people,  who  is  seeking  to 
purchase  California  land  on  which  to  colonize  a 
great  body  of  Swiss  immigrants  early  this  year. 
He  stated  that  he  has  an  option  on  land  near 
Seattle,  but  that  the  Swiss  are  anxious  to  settle  in 
California,  and  that  he  has  been  instructed  to  try 
and  find  suitable  territory  here.   His  claim  is  that 
the  company  consists  of  29,000  people  coming  to 
this  coast  to  colonize,  and  that  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  ships  will  bring  the  colonists  here,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  fleet  of  freight  vessels  carrying 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  for  the  lands  on  which 
they  settle.   Of  course  we  do  not  know  how  exact 
these  reports  are.  but  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable 
that  the  facts  should  be  as  reported.   Swiss  people 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  State.  Although 
they  do  not  always  conform  to  the  standards  of 
desirability  in  American  citizenship,  they  include 
many  who  are  capable  and  occupy  leading  posi- 


tions in  some  of  our  rural  communities,  and,  we 
presume,  in  our  cities  also.   They  have  drawn  the 
breath  of  freedom  from  their  birth,  and  if  tiny 
come  with  the  means  of  starting  right  on  Cali- 
fornia lands  they  will  constitute  a  very  desirable 
factor  in  our  population  and  development.  When 
one  looks  abroad  upon  the  stretches  of  private  I., 
owned   but    practically  unoccupied   lands  whicl 
befit  the  industries  to  which  the  Swiss  are  born 
there  is  a  strong  desire  to  give  them  a  cordia 
welcome. 


Another  Group  of  Newcomers. 

finite  in  contrast  with  the  Swiss,  who  may  be 
largely  cow  people,  is  a  projected  Quaker  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  farmers  which  is  planned  for 
upon  a  tract  of  692  acres  of  land  four  miles  south- 
cast  of  Corning,  near  the  Maywood  colony.  The 
price  paid  for  the  tract  was  about  $25,000.  Tin 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  fruit  and  nut  trees  in- 
duced the  locator  to  purchase  the  land,  and  in 
subdividing  it  he  will  start  a  large  number  of 
small  acre  tract  orchards.  When  one  can  get  val 
ley  land  good  for  such  purposes  for  about  $40  an 
acre  in  such  a  small  tract  as  a  single  section,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thrifty  farmers  can  not  only 
make  good  use  of  it,  but  can  enjoy  a  considerable 
unearned  increment.  The  selector  seems  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  land  and  was  long  enough  look- 
ing for  it.  The  thing  of  general  importance  to  em- 
phasize, it  seems  to  us,  is  that  California  land  for 
people  who  know  how  to  use  it  is  available  at 
prices  which  invite  settlement  and  investment. 
There  is,  in  fact,  enough  such  land  to  go  around 
for  all  well  planned  subdivision  enterprises  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  such  movements  are 
now  in  progress. 

Green  Oranges  Not  Poisonous. 

We  are  in  serious  danger  lest  our  doubts  about 
the  public  services  of  Dr.  Wiley  dissolve  into  ad- 
miration. "We  took  occasion  to  arraign  our  Florida 
friends  a  few  weeks  ago  because  they  were  fright- 
ening people  with  the  claim  that  green  oranges 
were  poisonous,  and  we  wondered  how  people  who 
had  survived  green  apples  could  be  scared  in  that 
way.  Now  it  appears  that  Dr.  Wiley,  who  is  the 
censor  of  everything  eatable  and  drinkable,  does 
not  believe  in  the  Florida  campaign  on  a  poison 
basis.  According  to  a  report  in  an  Eastern  jour- 
nal. Dr.  Wiley  says  that  he  ate  green  fruit  him- 
self when  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  it  was  decidedly 
wrong  for  anyone  to  say  the  green  fruit  was  pois- 
onous. What  the  Pure  Food  Hoard  really  did  was 
to  issue  an  order  against  the  artificial  ripening 
and  coloring  of  green  oranges.  Said  Dr.  Wiley: 
"We  never  said  there  was  anything  poisonous  in 
colored  oranges.  I  dou't  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing injurious  in  a  green  orange.  It's  largely  a 
matter  of  taste.  Some  people  like  them  that  way. 
The  Government  is  opposed  to  the  artificial  color- 
ing of  oranges  because  the  object  is  to  make  green 
fruit  appear  ripe.  It's  a  fraud  on  the  public. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  their  sale 
if  they  are  sold  for  just  what  they  are,  and  not 
artificially  colored  or  doped." 

That  clears  the  situation  a  great  deal.  A 
grower  can  ship  green  oranges  if  he  likes  and 
people  can  buy  them  to  make  pickles  of,  if  they 
like — providing  they  are  offered  for  sale  as  the\ 
come  from  the  tree,  plus  the  changes  which 
naturally  occur  in  the  car  during  carriage  to  mar- 
ket, we  presume.  No  one  can  rationally  object  to 
that  position. 

A  Question  on  Cherries. 

We  are  not  so  sure,  however,  that  Dr.  Wiley  is 
as  rational  when  it  conies  to  cherries,  and  his 
notion  affects  us  because  we  were  recently  doing 


{  quite  a  business  with  New  York  bottlers,  who  used 
our  fine  firm  white  cherries  for  maraschino  ma- 
nipulations. It  is  now  announced  from  Washing- 
ton that  only  Marasca  cherries  preserved  in  mar- 
aschino hereafter  may  be  labeled  ".Maraschino 
cherries,"  according  to  a  decision  by  the  I'ure 
Food  Board.  Cherries  packed  in  maraschino 
liquor  will  not  be  considered  misbranded  if 
marked  "cherries  in  maraschino,"  and  those 
packed  in  syrup  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of 
maraschino  and  no  other  flavor  may  be  labeled, 
"cherries  maraschino  flavor."  Now  that  is  nearly 
all  Greek  to  our  cherry  growers,  probably,  because 
they  do  not  know  much  about  "cocktails"'  and 
other  poultry  products,  but  it  has  considerable  im- 
portance in  restricting  our  market  for  cherries. 
As  we  understand  it,  the  Pure  Food  Board  de- 
cides that  only  an  Austrian  wild  cherry  can  be 
used  and  that  only  a  certain  liquid,  which  is  made 
where  that  very  cherry  is  grown,  can  be  used  with- 
out some  change  in  the  label  to  indicate  that  the 
product  is  an  imitation.  Now  this  may  all  be  very 
theoretically  genuine  and  upright,  but  practically 
it  seems  to  mean  that  producers  in  this  country 
are  forbidden  by  our  own  laws  to  be  as  smart  as 
the  French,  from  whom  come  the  imitations  which 
are  to  be  preferred  over  our  own.  They  do  not 
strain  a  point  about  getting  particular  wild  cher- 
ries, and  as  for  "maraschino  fluid"  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  cherry  fruit,  cherry  leaves,  raspberry 
fruits  and  peach  kernels,  all  mashed  with  water 
and  distilled,  and  the  distillate  mixed  with  alco- 
hol, sugar  and  water.  It  is  a  mixture  which 
defies  nature  and  historical  tracery,  for  it  has  al- 
ways been  conceded  to  be  an  artificial  affair  to 
be  compounded  according  to  many  published  reci- 
pes, and  none  of  them  more  deadly  than  the 
strong  drink  into  which  the  product  is  dropped 
for  decorative  purposes  and  flavoring.  We  are 
not  real  cross  about  this,  because  we  are  not  mak- 
ing such  things,  but  so  long  as  they  are  to  be 
made,  it  does  not  seem  right  to  throw  out  cherries 
in  favor  of  foreign  producers  who  know  more 
than  we  do  about  imitating  a  product  which  is 
little  more  than  a  tradition. 


Excluding  Fruit  Pests. 

Our  columns  are  pretty  heavily  laden  for  a 
few  issues  with  fact  and  philosophy  about  exclud- 
ing insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  from  California 
and  the  individual  counties  thereof.   Several  very 
earnest  writings  appear  this  week,  and  fruit  grow- 
ers have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  protective  machinery  which  is  being 
installed  around  their  prospects  and  properties. 
The  new  law  for  which  a  special  session  of  the 
gialature  was  assembled  may  also  be  found  in 
this  issue.    We  are  also  to  have  the  active  aid 
of  the  general  government,  for  Secretary  Wilson 
announces  from  Washington  that  he  will  at  once 
send  experts  to  Hawaii  and  Australia  to  prevent 
the  Mediterranean  fly  from  entering  the  United 
States.    He  recognizes,  he  said,  the  immense  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  fly  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  where  its  introduction  would  cause  a  quar- 
antine against  the  fruits  raised  there.    He  will 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  Con- 
gress for  combatting  the  pest.    The  expert  who 
goes  to  Australia  will  seek  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  Mediterranean  fly  to  serve  as  an  ally  in  the 
war  against  the  fly.    The  expert  sent  to  Hawaii 
will  assist  in  the  efforts  being  made  there  to  ex- 
terminate the  insects.    These  announcements  arc 
especially  interesting  in  connection  with  the  Cali- 
fornia undertakings  which  are  described  in  this 
issue  of  our  journal. 


Excluding  the  Squirrels. 

Old-timers  who  have  borne  squirrel  destruction 
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for  decades  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a 
county  could  hope  to  be  freed  from  them.  And 
that  is  just  the  claim  made  by  the  official  squirrel 
killers  of  Alameda  county.  Federal  Inspector 
John  C.  Hayes,  in  charge  of  the  campaign  for 
the  extermination  of  rodents  in  Alameda  county, 
reports  that  80  per  cent  of  the  ground  squirrels 
have  been  destroyed  and  that  from  every  stand- 
point the  work  is  going  on  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Dr.  Eucker,  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and 
Hospital  Service,  is  in  charge  of  the  campaign, 
and  under  his  direction  a  camp  has  been  estab- 
lished from  which  inspectors  operate  in  Alameda 
arid  Contra  Costa  counties.  Poison  is  distributed 
among  the  ranchers  to  be  placed  in  fields  where 
the  squirrels  habitate,  the  work  being  conducted 
systematically.  The  supervisors,  who  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  furthering  the  campaign,  are 
satisfied  with  its  progress,  and  the  design  seems 
to  be  to  get  the  last  squirrel.  This  is  really  sur- 
prising, considering  how  many  county  ordinances 
have  been  passed  in  former  years  and  how  few 
squirrels  they  killed.  Evidently  the  way  to  do 
a  thing  is  to  do  it. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Raspberry  Cane  Borer. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  my  loganberries  and  raspberries?  A  small 
worm  got  into  them  in  the  new  growth  of  wood 
last  summer,  right  in  the  tips  of  the  new  growth 
of  wood,  and  then  worked  down  through  the 
pith  of  the  wood,  and  as  fast  as  they  worked 
down  the  cane  wilted.  It  is  a  small  worm  about 
as  large  around  as  a.  needle.  I  think  it  must 
he  some  kind  of  a  moth  that  lays  the  eggs.  1 
had  to  cut  back  my  loganberries  three  different 
times  last  summer.  I  cut  the  wood  as  far  as  they 
had  worked  down  in  the  new  wood  and  burnt  it 
up.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  an  old  pest 
or  a  new  one,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  spraying? — Grower,  Sonora. 

We  take  the  pest  to  be  the  common  cane  borer 
of  berries,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  this 
State.  The  only  way  of  fighting  the  insect  is  in 
clipping  the  canes  at  the  first  sign  of  tip-wilting, 
cutting  low  enough  to  get  ahead  of  the  little  borer. 
Perhaps  you  waited  too  long  and  cut  behind  the 
insect,  allowing  it  to  keep  on  its  downward  course. 
Tip  cutting  causes  lower  branching  of  the  canes, 
increasing  bearing  laterals,  and  Mr.  Tribble  of 
Elk  Grove  wrote  us  some  time  ago  that  in  this 
way  the  pest  might  be  considered  as  beneficial. 
If  this  common  method  of  growers  does  not  work 
with  you.  send  us  specimens  next  spring,  that  we 
may  see  if  you  have  something  different  to  deal 
with. 

Eucalyptus  for  Leaf  Mold. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  what  effect  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  of  eucalyptus  would 
have  on  orange  and  lemon  trees?  We  are  having 
some  eucalyptus  trees  taken  out,  and  about  the 
place  there'  is  a  lot  of  nice,  almost  rotten  leaves 
from  these  windbreak  trees,  and  as  I  have  heard 
that  many  kinds  of  leaves  are  beneficial  to  soil, 
1  thought  I  would  put  these  about  six  inches  deep 
around  as  many  of  these  trees  as  it  would  cover, 
but  would  feel  surer  to  have  your  judgment  in 
the  matter.  Ours  is  a  decomposed  granite  soil, 
with  lots  of  sand,  or  what  looks  like  sand,  and 
holds  the  water  well  to  within  three  to  five  inches 
of  the  surface.  Should  I  put  the  leaves  on  as 
they  are  or  wait  until  they  rot? — Orchardist,  Col- 
ton. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  decayed  leaves  would  be  desirable  as 
tending  to  increase  the  amount  of  humus  in  your 
soil,  but  as  the  soil  is,  by  your  description,  rather 
light  and  sandy,  the  addition  of  any  large  amount 


of  undecomposed  leaves  would  make  it  still  lighter 
and  therefore  in  greater  danger  of  losing  moisture 
by  evaporation.  If  you  can  do  it  economically, 
thoroughly  rot  the  leaves  before  making  the  ap- 
plication. In  the  case  of  a  heavy  retentive  soil, 
they  might  be  used  with  less  danger  in  their  pres- 
ent condition.  We  consider  a  three-inch  depth  of 
them  sufficient,  however. 


Foxtail  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  whether  or 
not  foxtail  will  choke  out  and  exterminate  alfalfa. 
Some  fields  look  as  though  the  foxtail  had  crowded 
the  alfalfa  out,  but  I  hold  that  the  alfalfa  died 
from  some  other  cause  and  the  foxtail  merely 
took  its  place. — Farmer,  Colusa  county. 

According  to  our  observation  foxtail  will  not 
choke  out  alfalfa,  providing  soil  and  moisture 
conditions  are  right  for  the  latter,  and  a  good 
stand  of  plant  has  been  secured.  If  anything  is 
wrong  with  the  alfalfa,  the  foxtail  will  be  on  the 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  it.  You  will  always 
have  foxtail  with  you,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  it,  perhaps,  in  the  first  cutting,  because  fox- 
tail will  grow  at  a  lower  temperature  than  alfalfa, 
and,  therefore,  will  keep  very  busy  during  the 
rainy  season,  while  the  alfalfa  is  more  or  less 
dormant,  but  as  the  heat  increases,  if  the  soil  is 
good,  and  moisture  ample,  the  alfalfa  will  put 
the  foxtail  out  of  sight  until  the  following  winter 
invites  it  to  make  another  aggressive  growth. 
Therefore,  we  answer  that  alfalfa  does  not  die 
from  foxtail,  but  from  some  condition  unfavorable 
to  the  alfalfa,  which  must  be  sought  in  the  soil, 
or  in  the  moisture  supply,  or  traced  back  to  bad 
seed,  and  a  poor  stand  at  the  beginning. 


Thinning  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  your  paper,  as  to  the  advisability  of  thin- 
ning fruit  on  young  citrus  trees  ?  That  one  point 
I  do  not  find  touched  upon  in  your  book  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits."  Our  trees  have  been  bearing 
about  three  years,  but  they  are  still  small  trees. 
The  oranges  and  grape  fruit  ripen  well  and  are 
large  and  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  trees  seem 
overloaded.  Is  it  too  late  to  thin  them  now? 
Last  winter  we  picked  over  one  hundred  oranges 
from  one  small  tree. — Grower,  Redwood. 

The  size  of  oranges  on  over-burdened  trees  can 
be  increased  by  thinning,  just  as  other  fruits  are 
enlarged,  but  it  is  not  systematically  undertaken 
as  with  peaches  and  apricots,  because  it  is  not  so 
necessary  and  because  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  get 
oranges  too  large  and  to  be  discounted  for  over- 
large  and  coarse  fruit.  Removing  part  of  the 
fruit  from  young  trees  is  often  done — for  the  good 
cf  the  tree,  not  for  the  good  of  the  fruit.  It 
should  be  done  after  the  natural  drop  takes  place, 
during  the  summer.  It  is  now  too  late  to  thin  to 
advantage  unless  you  are  afraid  the  trees  may  be 
broken  by  heavy  fruit  clusters  and  wind  action. 


Longevity  of  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  recently  purchased 
some  alfalfa  land  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  Arizona, 
and  will  irrigate  from  the  Roosevelt  dam  and 
Government  wells  on  the  property.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  70  degrees.  We  are  informed 
by  the  owners  that  the  alfalfa  on  this  ranch  has 
been  growing  from  eight  to  ten  years,  without 
reseeding.  Is  this  possible?  Also,  would  you  in- 
form us  as  to  whether  it  will  have  to  be  plowed 
up  and  reseeded  within  the  next  couple  of  years? 
— Buyer,  Los  Angeles. 

A  stand  of  ten  years  old,  if  on  good  soil  and 
properly  irrigated,  would  not  be  considered  old. 
We  have  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  some  areas 
which  are  twice  that  age  and  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  future  course  of  the  alfalfa  which  you 
mention  would  be  indicated  by  its  own  behavior 


and  we  should  expect  that  it  would  prove  satis- 
factory for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 


Keeping  Worms  Out  of  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  advise  me 
on  the  care  of  stored  Irish  potatoes.  I  put  in  a 
few  acres  of  fall  potatoes  in  August  and  wish  to 
store  them  for  a  few  months.  As  the  potato  worm 
is  in  them,  I  will  have  to  use  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  treatment,  and  desire  to  know  just  how 
to  do  it. — Grower,  San  Gabriel. 

Protection  against  the  potato  worm  consists  in 
seeing  that  the  potatoes  are  well  covered  with 
earth  as  they  are  maturing;  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  after  digging;  that 
they  shall  be  stored  in  a  dark  place  with  all  the 
openings  screened  so  that  the  moth  cannot  enter; 
and  after  they  are  sacked,  being  sure  that  the 
sack  covers  the  potato  so  that  eggs  may  not  be 
laid  upon  projecting  specimens.  It  is  pretty  dif- 
ficult to  meet  all  these  requirements,  therefore  it 
is  often  wiser  for  the  grower  to  sell  his  potatoes 
as  soon  as  gathered,  if  the  price  is  fair,  and  let  the 
buyer  look  out  for  the  difficulties  of  storage. 

To  kill  the  worms  now  in  potatoes,  put  them  in 
a  very  tight  barrel,  or  tank,  room,  (according  to 
the  amount  to  be  treated),  and  expose  in  an  open 
dish,  bisulphide  of  carbon  at  the  rate  of  one  pint 
to  1000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Close  all  openings, 
and  let  the  liquid  evaporate,  leaving  the  place  shut 
for  several  hours,  if  it  is  large.  Do  not  smoke  in 
the  vicinity  or  allow  any  light,  but  day  light  ap- 
proach. The  gas  smells  like  four  letters,  but  it 
will  absolutely  disappear  on  airing,  and  not  in- 
jure in  flavor  or  otherwise. 


Altogether  Too  Light  Draft. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  circular  regard- 
ing a  light-draft  harrow.  I  saw  the  tool  at  the 
Spokane  Apple  Show  here,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
the  principle  was  all  right,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  whether  in  cultivating  an  orange  grove  in 
Riverside  county,  California  such  a  tool  could 
profitably  be  used,  as  it  only  cultivates  three  and  a 
half  inches  deep  ?  I  am  at  present  having  used 
another  cultivator,  and  try  to  have  it  go  at  least 
seven  inches. — Owner,  Spokane. 

How  well  a  certain  tool  suits  a  particular  soil 
can  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  a  depth  of  3Va  inches  is  not 
satisfactory  in  orchard  cultivation,  although  there 
may  be  some  condition  under  which  greater  depth 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  because  of  root  injury 
to  trees,  which  have  been  encouraged  to  root  near 
the  surface.  Both  experience  and  actual  deter- 
minations of  moisture  in  this  State  show  that  cul- 
tivation to  a  depth  of  5  inches  conserves  twice  as 
much  moisture  in  the  lower  soil  as  can  be  saved 
by  a  3-inch  depth  of  cultivation  under  similar  soil 
conditions  and  water  supply.  It  is  all  the  better 
to  go  7  inches  if  young  trees  have  been  treated 
that  way  from  the  beginning. 


Killing  Mistletoe. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  inform  me  in 
what  way  to  treat  fruit  trees  that  are  infected  with 
the  mistletoe  growth  that  is  common  to  our  forest 
oak  trees?  This  pest  has  appeared  in  the  orchard. 
— Orchardist,  Penryn. 

Although  mistletoe  has  been  observed  now  and 
then  growing  on  orchard  trees  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more,  it  has  only  recently  occurred 
abundantly  enough  to  call  for  wide  warfare.  Pre- 
sumably it  can  be  killed  by  spraying,  but  experi- 
ments are  needed  to  show  what  application  would 
not  be  also  destructive  to  the  fruit  tree  or  some 
parts  of  it.  We  should  cut  out  the  mistletoe,  re- 
moving the  part  of  the  bark  into  which  it  has 
rooted  itself,  and  paint  over  the  wound  to  assure 
its  healing.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  succeeded 
by  spraying  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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Burbank  on  Spineless  Cactus. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Eural  Pbess 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

At  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa 
Rosa,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the 
series  of  meetings  was  the  appearance  of  Luther 
Burhank  on  the  platform  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the  fruitmen  were  most  interested  in  regarding 
his  methods  and  plant  productions.  As  might 
be  expected,  most  of  the  questions  were  regarding 
the  spineless  cactus,  and  as  these  questions  were 
naturally  those  that  are  of  the  most  general  in- 
terest, a  resume  of  the  questions  and  answers 
might  well  be  given. 

The  first  that  came  up  was  regarding  the  tend- 
ency, if  any  exists,  of  the  cactus  to  revert  back 
to  ancestral  types  and  put  forth  spines  under  ad- 
verse conditions. 

There  are  1,000  varieties  of  improved  cactus, 
some  of  which  arc  not  entirely  free  from  thorns. 
Those  that  were  not  free.  Mr.  Burbank  stated, 
were  likely  to  put  forth  a  few  more  thorns  when 
exposed  to  deserl  conditions  than  under  ordinary 
cultivation,  especially  close  to  the  ground,  though 
the  number  of  thorns  always  remains  very  small. 
The  varieties  thai  are  wholly  free  from  thorns 
under  cultivation  have  not  reverted  back  under 
cither  cultivation  or  desert  conditions,  and  remain 
as  free  from  thorns  as  does  a  Baldwin  apple. 

In  this  particular,  a  common  mistake  regarding 
the  cactus  should  be  corrected.  When  the  new 
shoots  come  out,  there  are  on  them  many  small, 
cylindrical  green  leaves  which  are  very  often  by 
the  uninitiated  called  thorns.  They  are  not  thorns, 
however,  but  are  actually  leaves,  which  the  plant 
has  no  use  for,  and  they  soon  fall  off,  leaving  the 
slabs  clean  and  smooth.  In  the  remote  ancestry 
of  the  cactus  these  leaves  were  larger  and  acted 
as  the  leaves  of  other  plants,  but  when  the  plants 
had  to  endure  drought  for  long  extended  periods, 
the  evaporating  surface  was  reduced  through 
their  falling  off  and  the  stems  performed  the  leaf 
functions.  Now  the  leaves  remain  off  entirely  ex- 
cept when  the  memory  of  the  early  history  of  the 
cactus  comes  to  each  cactus  plant  as  it  sends  out 
a  new  joint,  and  the  small  leaves  (misnamed 
thorns,  although  they  are  very  soft,  not  hard  and 
sharp  )  appear  and  disappear.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  the  varieties  not  wholly  free  from 
thorns,  which  occasionally  develop  a  few  more 
thorns  under  desert  conditions  than  under  culti- 
vation, the  cactus  does  not  revert. 

How  does  the  food  value  of  cactus  compare 
with  that  of  corn  fodder? 

The  food  value  of  cactus  is  just  about  the  same 
as  that  of  corn  fodder,  although  it  varies  a  good 
deal  with  the  age  of  the  slabs  fed  and  the  variety. 
Besides  the  nutrients  usually  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  food  value  of  any  plant,  the  cactus 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  mineral  salts 
which  have  a  great  physiological  value  for  the 
animals  fed  with  it.  The  cactus  has  also,  accord- 
ing to  Government  investigations,  a  very  high  di- 
gestive ratio,  so  is  more  nourishing  than  a  mere 
chemical  analysis  would  seem  to  indicate. 

How  close  down  should  the  cactus  be  cut  for 
forage?  The  best  way  to  use  the  cactus  as  forage 
is  to  take  only  the  upper  layer  of  leaves,  or  slabs. 
These  come  out  every  few  weeks  in  summer,  and 
a  field  may  be  gone  over  about  every  six  weeks 
and  the  slabs  removed  in  their  best  condition. 

Can  the  cactus  be  used  exclusively  as  a  winter 
food?  It  is  better  to  use  some  other  food  with 
the  cactus,  just  as  it  woidd  not  be  wise  to  feed 
cattle  entirely  on  green  corn.  With  alfalfa  hay 
the  cactus  makes  a  fine  food.  A  person  may  have 
some  land  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  al- 
falfa through  lack  of  water  or  other  cause,  and 
this  can  be  planted  to  cactus  instead.  Thus  part 
of  the  land  can  be  used  for  alfalfa  and  the  rest 
for  cactus,  the  two  together  making  a  valuable 
combination  as  cattle  food. 

Is  there  any  part  of  the  plant  that  is  better  to 
set  out  for  reproduction  than  another  part?  In 
Europe,  where  cactus  has  been  used  for  centuries 
for  the  fruit,  it  has  been  found  that  slabs  that 
are  bearing  fruit  heavily  will  set  fruit  earlier  than 
other  parts  and  bear  heavier.  If  a  joint  of  the 
improved  cactus  that  is  bearing  fruit  heavily  is 
planted,  it  will  usually  set  fruit  so  heavily  the 


first  season  that  most  of  its  strength  will  go  that 
way  and  not  in  sending  out  the  new  slabs  that 
a  small-bearing  joint  would.  This  fruit  the  first 
year  will  probably  not  develop  sufficient  to  be 
edible,  but  the  next  year,  and  continuously  there- 
after, the  plant  will  bear  well.  A  slab  that  is 
not  setting  much  fruit  will  go  most  to  vegetative 
growth  for  several  years  and  not  until  then  will 
it  set  fruit  heavily. 

Mr.  Burbank  later  stated  that  by  using  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruiting  cactus,  a  person  in  the 
climate  of  Santa  Rosa  could  have  fruit  from  the 
first  of  October  through  February. 

How  would  the  cactus  thrive  in  the  climate  of 
the  upper  Sacramento  valley,  where  it  is  very 
hot  in  summer,  but  gets  as  cold  as  2.')  degrees  in 
winter?  This  climate  is  very  favorable  for  cactus 
growing.  It  will  grow  very  well  during  weather 
as  hot  as  it  gets  in  that  district  in  summer,  and 
will  stand  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  when 
well  matured  in  winter,  and  perhaps  below  that, 
so  that  the  temperature  of  25  degrees  will  do 
it  little  or  no  injury.  The  cactus  is  proapagted 
in  hot  weather.  A  slab,  if  put  in  one's  overcoat 
pocket  in  spring,  will  have  roots  in  the  fall  when 
the  overcoat  is  taken  down  for  winter  use.  Tin- 
roots  grow  best  when  the  cactus  slab  is  set  one- 
third  of  its  depth  in  dry  sand  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Not  a  bit  of  water  is  needed.  If  set  out 
properly.  100  per  cent  will  strike  root  and  thrive. 
If  planted  in  a  moist  place,  however,  they  are 
likely  to  rot. 

Good  cultivation  is  desirable  in  planting  out  a 
field  to  cactus,  although  after  the  plants  are  well 
started  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  so  large 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  between  them  to 
cultivate.  Not  one-fiftieth  as  much  water  is  need- 
ed as  for  alfalfa,  although  they  need  a  certain 
amount  of  water  to  do  well.  A  large  amount  of 
water  is  of  little  benefit.  Half  of  a  block  of  cac- 
tus in  Santa  Rosa  was  irrigated  and  the  other 
half  left  with  only  the  natural  rainfall,  and  not 
a  particle  of  difference  was  found  in  the  yields 
of  the  two  sections.  Mr.  Burbank  further  slated 
that  he  could  produce  cactus  for  forage  at  75  cents 
per  ton  in  Sonoma  county,  if  he  made  a  business 
of  so  doing. 

The  announcement  was  also  made  that  a  paint 
company  in  the  East  was  investigating  the  prop- 
osition of  using  the  improved  cactus  in  paint  man- 
ufacture. As  is  known,  the  mucilage  developed 
in  the  cactus  is  of  great  value  in  making  white- 
wash, as  the  whitewash  is  glossy  and  more  en- 
during than  when  pure  water  alone  is  used.  This 
same  principle  is  to  be  tried  out  for  paint.  One 
joint  of  the  cactus  will  supply  the  mucilage  re- 
quired in  ten  gallons  of  whitewash. 

A  NOTE  ON  BALDWIN  SPOT. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  University  pamphlet, 
"California  Plant  Diseases."  under  heading  of 
"Brown  Spot  or  Baldwin  Spot"  in  apples,  I  find 
it  stated  that  no  satisfactory  cause  or  remedy  has 
so  far  been  found.  This  brown  spot  is  an  old 
trouble,  but  when  1  first  noticed  it.  in  1872,  it 
seemed  to  affect  the  Baldwin  only.  At  present 
there  is  hardly  a  variety  in  which  it  does  not  occur 
to  a  more  or  less  extent,  and  occasionally  it  does 
a  lot  of  damage. 

There  is  in  this  neighborhood  an  apple  orchard 
which  contains  quite  a  large  acreage  of  AVinter 
Gravenstein.  grafted  on  Spitzenburgh.  This  acre- 
age is  divided  into  different  tracts,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  age  and  condition  of  tin- 
trees  is  the  same.  The  two  tracts  I  have  in  mind 
received  the  same  pruning  and  cultivation,  and 
fruit  was  picked  at  the  same  time,  and  stored  in 
same  storage.  On  packing.  I  find  the  fruit  from 
one  tract  pretty  well  spotted  with  this  "brown 
spot."  developed  in  storage:  the  fruit  from  the 
other  tract  shows  hardly  a  trace.  Both  tracts  re- 
ceived the  same  number  of  sprayings  (arsenate) 
for  codlin  moth  :  in  addition,  one  tract  received  a 
thorough  spraying  last  winter  with  the  rosin, 
caustic  soda  and  fish  oil  wash  for  brown  apricot 
scale,  and  it  is  the  fruit  from  this  tract  which  is 
not  only  free  of  the  brown  spot,  but  is  better  in 
every  respect  than  the  fruit  from  the  other  tract. 
Conditions  shown   being  equal,  the  facts  stated 


above  would  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
rosin  wash  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  in  this  case 
anyway.  The  germs  or  seeds  of  this  brown  spot 
presumably  cling  to  the  tree,  and  were  killed  by 
the  caustic  soda.  Or  can  you  find  some  other  ex- 
planation? Max  A.  Theilig. 
Napa. 


HINTS  FROM  A  PENNSYLVANIA  APRICOT 
GROWER. 


To  the  Editor :  The  writer  has  been  interested 
in  reading  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss  somewhat 
of  the  woes  of  the  California  apricot  grower.  Per- 
mit a  few  observations.  While  personally  grow- 
ing but  few  apricots  (they  are  a  tender  tree,  little 
grown  here),  a  general  interest  has  caused  me  to 
observe  failures  and  successes  elsewhere. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  period  of  dormancy 
should  be  prolonged  to  the  utmost  with  the  apri- 
cot tree.  That  can  be  accomplished  by  planting 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  or  ridge,  so  that  the 
trees  are  shaded  partially  from  the  late  fall  and 
earlj-  spring  sun  by  reason  of  the  seasonal  posi- 
tion of  that  luminary.  By  withdrawal  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  tree  will  permit  without  danger  to 
the  forming  buds  and  with  the  good  winter  drain- 
age afforded  by  the  slope,  trees  so  placed  will  be 
long  dormant,  provided  the  height  and  general 
direction  of  the  ridge  is  such  as  to  shade  largely 
from  the  sun  at  the  proper  season.  By  late  bloom- 
ing and  elevation,  frosts  become  less  of  a  factor. 
This  plan  operates  here  so  far  as  the  limitations 
of  the  apricot  permits  and  our  climate  affords. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  best  fruit  forms 
upon  the  tips,  and  I  have  learned  the  mistake  of 
cutting  back  the  apricot  as. one  does  the  peach. 
The  best  trees  I  have  seen  were  in  open  formation 
and  so  trimmed  as  to  be  brushy  all  over  the  peri- 
phery. How  that  would  succeed  under  irrigation 
I  do  not  know. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  too  much  water 
after  the  fruit  is  half  grown  is  a  detriment  and 
may  even  cause  splitting.  After  heavy  rains  at 
this  period  I  have  had  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
ruined.  I  believe  the  apricot  requires  heavy  fer- 
tilization and  very  little  lime  or  alkali,  using  phos- 
phoric acid  largely.  Thinning  ruthlessly  when 
fruit  sets  thickly,  as  the  apricot  has  a  rich  and 
large  seed,  has  given  me  good  crops  in  successive 
seasons.  In  protected  locations  and  with  proper 
care,  I  have  grown  splendid  apricots  here  and  be- 
lieve that  the  same  precautions  would  succeed  in 
portions  of  California. 

Thomas  S.  Blair,  M.  D. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AUSTRALIAN  GRAPES  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Consul  W.  ('.  Magelssen.  of  Melbourne,  writes 
to  the  State  Department  about  what  our  southern 
hemisphere  neighbors  are  thinking  about  and 
doing,  in  this  way  : 

"Visitors  to  the  recent  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Show  were  much  attracted  by  an  exhibit 
of  grapes  which  had  been  stored  in  the  Govern- 
ment Cool  Stores  with  the  object  of  providing 
a  lesson  as  to  the  great  future  which  awaits  the 
Australian  fresh-grape  shipping  industry.  The 
exhibit  demonstrated  that  grapes  of  suitable  vari- 
eties, properly  packed,  can  be  preserved  for  a 
far  longer  period  than  is  necessary  for  shipment 
to  the  countries  which  now  buy  this  Australian 
product,  and  that  this  fruit  can  retain  its  original 
color  and  freshness  for  a  long  time. 

"The  majority  of  the  grapes  shown  were  of 
the  Doradillo  variety,  grown  within  120  miles  of 
Melbourne,  on  unirrigated  land,  and  the  cold-stor- 
age test  was  very  severe,  as  the  fruit  was  gath- 
ered after  heavy  rains  which  were  more  than 
equivalent  to  and  much  later  than  any  ordinary 
watering.  That  the  grapes  should  have  kept  so 
well  (the  period  of  storage  was  five  months)  after 
such  a  season,  is.  therefore,  considered  all  tin- 
more  remarkable.  In  the  collection  the  faulty 
berries  did  not  amount  to  2  per  cent,  and  these 
were  only  slightly  discolored,  quite  firm,  and  free 
from  mold.  It  is  believed  that  through  this  ex- 
hibit a  powerful  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
export  trade  in  Australian  fresh  grapes." 

[When  we  get  the  Panama  Canal  open.  Califor- 
nia will  be  taking  a  hand  at  that  game. — Editor. "| 
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Citrus  Frost  Studies. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clabence  H,  Matsox. 

Citrus  growers  are  learning  a  great  many  valu- 
able facts  from  the  freeze  that  followed  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  the  day  after  Christmas, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  careful  study  of  frost  damage 
and  its  prevention  may  be  made. 

Just  how  serious  the  damage  from  the  freeze  is 
lias  not  developed  at  this  writing,  for  it  will  not 
become  evident  until  the  oranges  begin  to  drop 
from  the  tree,  or  until  it  develops  that  they  have 
lost  their  juice  and  begin  to  dry  up.  It  does  not 
si  em  probable,  however,  that  the  injury  to  the 
orange  crop  has  been  as  great  as  it  was  two  years 
ago,  although  lower  temperatures  were  reported 
in  some  localities.  In  the  Pomona  region,  it  is 
said  the  mercury  went  as  low  as  16  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  over  the  citrus  belt  generally  the 
temperature  ranged  between  20  and  30  degrees. 

However,  a  loss  of  3  per  cent  of  the  crop  would 
run  into  a  vast  sum,  for  the  citrus  industry  has 
assumed  such  large  proportion  and  is  now  such 
I  great  producer  of  wealth  that  the  loss  of  com- 
paratively few  oranges  to  the  tree  means  much  in 
the  aggregate.  There  have  been  good  prospects 
for  a  $35,000,000  crop  this  season,  and  a  loss  of 
only  3  per  cent  would  mean  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Many  experienced  growers  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation.  B.  A.  Woodford,  general 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, believes  that  the  fact  that  there  was  much 
cool  weather  for  three  weeks  preceding  the  frost 
so  hardened  the  trees  that  they  became  practically 
dormant.  The  sap  was  withdrawn  from  them,  and 
as  a  result  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  likely  to  Fall 
as  it  would  have  done  had  the  sap  been  running. 

Smudging  was  generally  resorted  to  in  many 
localities,  and  this  doubtless  saved  much  fruit. 
A.  F.  Call  af  Corona,  asserts  that  the  temperature 
of  a  grove  can  be  raised  10  degrees  with  oil 
smudges,  if  a  smudge  is  kept  burning  under  every 
tree.  Mr.  Call  has  tested  different  materials  for 
smudges  and  he  pronounces  oil  better  than  any 
ot  her.  lie  uses  what  is  known  as  ' '  slop  distillate, 
costing  80  cents  a  barrel,  and  places  five  or  six 
quarts  in  any  sort  of  a  can  or  pot  under  each  tree. 
This  will  burn  for  six  or  seven  hours,  producing 
considerable  heat  and  a  dense,  black  smoke.  Mr. 
Call  figures  the  cost  at  from  2  to  3  cents  per  tree 
for  each  smudging,  including  labor  and  cost  if 
distillate. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  secretary  of  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment's investigations  of  refrigeration  and  cold 
storage  for  several  years,  and  in  that  capacity 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  freezing  upon 
fruit,  asserts  that  smudging  has  a  double  value, 
tt  not  only  raises  the  temperature  and  prevents 
freezing  unless  the  natural  temperature  goes  re- 
markably low  for  southern  California,  but  it  also 
prevents  sudden  thawing  in  case  of  frost — and  it 
s  in  the  thawing  process  that  the  real  injury  to 
he  fruit  is  done. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  as  to 
he  cause  of  injury  to  vegetable  tissues  from  cold 
veather,"  said  Prof.  Powell  on  this  subject. 
'When  the  injury  follows  severe  freezing,  it  is 
lot  usually  the  result  of  damage  to  the  cells  them- 
selves in  the  fruit,  but  is  the  effect  of  rapid  thaw- 
ng  of  ice  crystals  in  the  fruit  in  the  morning 
ifter. 

"During  the  freezing  process  the  water  in  the 
)Iant  cells  or  fruit  cells  is  withdrawn  from  the 
ells  and  deposited  on  the  cell's  walls  in  the  form 
f  ice  crystals  in  the  spaces  between  the  cells, 
'he  cells  still  contain  the  life  elements,  and  if  the 
hawing  of  the  ice  crystals  proceeds  slowly  the 
vater  is  reabsorbed  by  the  cell,  and  the  cell  con- 
inues  its  function. 

"If.  however,  the  thawing  is  sudden,  the  cell 
annot  reabsorb  the  water  fast  enough.  Instead, 
he  water  runs  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  and 
he  cell  collapses  like  a  paper  bag.  After  that 
he  free- water  of  the  fruit  "evaporates,  the  fruit 
ries  out,  and  then  appears  the  characteristics  of 
r oxen  £ r-uik  ".  !  111 


"In  the  years  that  I  had  charge  of  the  cold 
.storage  investigations  for  the  federal  government 
I  saw  celery,  onions,  apples  and  oranges  frozen 
almost  solid  in  cold  storage  rooms.  When  thawed 
very  slowly  they  were  often  afterwards  sold,  and 
neither  the  consumer  nor  anyone  else  could  de- 
tect that  they  had  been  frozen. 

"The  solid  matter  in  the  cells  themselves  does 
not  freeze  until  the  temperature  is  far  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water — down  almost  to  zero — 
and  the  water  in  the  fruit  can  be  frozen  without 
injury  to  the  fruit  if  it  is  thawed  out  gradually. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  tell  how  much  damage  is 
done  to  vegetable  tissues  by  any  degree  of  cold 
unless  something  is  known  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  thaw  out  the  morning  after.  If  the 
sun  comes  out  bright  and  warm  early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  damage  will  be  much  greater  than  if  the 
weather  continues  cool  and  the  temperature  rises 
gradually. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  this  why  smudging  is  help- 
ful on  a  cold  night.  Aside  from  raising  the  tem- 
perature, its  chief  value  lies  in  forming  a  blanket 
over  the  grove,  preventing  the  sun  from  1  hawing 
the  fruit  out  too  rapidly." 

Combining  Mi'.  Call's  experience  with  the 
science  developed  by  Prof.  Powell,  it  would  seem 
that  orange  growers  should  be  able  to  protect 
their  groves  from  a  low  degree  of  temperature. 
Mr.  Call  asserts  that  proper  smudges  will  raise 
the  temperature  10  degree's;  so  that  freezing  could 
be  prevented  even  if  the  mercury  went  down  to 
22  degrees.  Then  if  il  went  still  lower  and  the 
fruit  became  frozen,  by  maintaining  the  smudge 
over  the  trees  quick  thawing  might  be  prevented. 

A  valuable  seed  bed  at  San  Gabriel  was  saved 
from  freezing  by  sprinkling  the  seedlings  with 
water  for  several  hours.  The  beds  contains  many 
thousand  young  trees,  and  they  had  already  been 
frosted  when  the  spraying  was  started  at  4:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  daylight  approached, 
the  temperature  dropped  so  that  even  the  hy- 
drants froze,  and  it  was  necessary  to  thaw  them 
out  to  keep  up  the  spraying.  The  water  froze  in 
icicles  on  the  little  trees,  but  it  was  kept  up  untd 
the  weather  began  to  moderate,  with  the  result 
that  after  a  few  hours  the  trees  showed  very  few 
signs  of  frost. 

CITRUS  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rrn.u.  Pbess 
By  Ci.arknck  II.  Matsox. 

An  Effective  Grower  —  C.  B.  Pulver,  who  owns 
a  small  orange  grove  near  Santa  Ana,  recently 
received  returns  of  nearly  $1,800  an  acre  net  for 
his  fruit,  but  he  insists  that  this  phenomenal  profit 
was  not  due  to  any  special  cultural  methods  which 
he  employs.  On  the  contrary,  he  attributes  it 
chiefly  to  having  his  fruit  ready  for  market  at 
the  right  time  and  knowing  how  to  market  it  in 
the  right  way. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  picked  an 
average  of  more  than  nine  boxes  per  tree,  and 
that  and  the  high  prices  which  he  received  to- 
gether brought  him  big  returns. 

His  total  receipts  were  $3,503.13  from  two  acres 
of  oranges — and  there  were  only  120  trees  in  the 
grove.  This  year  he  gathered  something  more 
than  1,100  boxes,  compared  with  515  boxes  from 
the  same  grove  last  year. 

"I  cultivate  the  same  as  others."  said  Mr.  Pul- 
ver, "but  I  used  the  water  necessary  to  make 
the  fruit  stick  on  the  trees.  I  use  no  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  I  had  the  fruit  ready  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market.  I  sold  it  through  our  local 
association,  and  that  is  responsible  for  the  price. 
The  trees  are  eighteen  years  old." 

Mr.  Piilver  received  $3.18  per  box  net  for  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  this  year,  but  a  year  ago  he  got 
$3.65.  His  success  with  a  small  grove  is  consid- 
ered quite  phenomenal. 

Generous  'Advertising.  —  The  California  Fruit 
(J  rowers'    Exchange    this    season    will  expend 
n  advent isin-g  California- citrus  fruits  in 


Eastern  newspapers,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
over  last  year's  advertising  appropriation. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  four 
years  since  the  Exchange  first  began  to  experi- 
ment with  advertising  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  citrus  fruits,  the  extent  to  which  the  "experi- 
ment" has  grown  is  little  short  of  amazing. 

Besides  that,  this  is  probably  the  only  instance 
in  the  world  where  an  agricultural  industry — the 
farmers  themselves— plan  and  execute  a  general 
advertising  campaign. 

Newspapers  all  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada will  be  used  this  winter  arid  next  spring  to 
promote  the  sale  of  oranges,  and  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  Last  year  it  was  though  that  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  was  not  sufficient  to  do 
much  advertising  in  such  big  centers  as  Chicago, 
Xew  York.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  but  this 
season  those  cities  will  be  "covered"  as  well  as 
the  smaller  centers  of  population. 

Naturally  this  advertising  must  be  a  great  help 
to  the  entire  industry — even  to  those  who  do  not 
help  to  pay  for  it.  The  directors  of  the  Exchange 
believe,  however,  that  it  brings  the  Exchange 
members  big  results,  even  if  part  of  the  industry 
has  to  stand  the  expense.  It,  has  been  proved 
that  advertising  stimulates  the  consumption  of 
fruit,  and  especially  so  at  times  when  the  mar- 
kets might  otherwise  become  glutted,  with  conse- 
quent drop  in  prices.  This  helps  the  non-Exchange 
grower  as  well  as  the  member  of  the  Exchange. 

Naturally  the  Exchange  tries  to  get  as  much 
of  the  benefit  as  possible,  and  it  does  this  by 
offering  premiums  of  silverware  for  the  return  of 
wrappers  from  its  fruit.  H  requires  a  small 
amount  of  cash  with  the  wrappers,  and  by  buying 
in  large  quantities  it  obtains  its  silverware  at 
extremely  low  prices. 

Its  first  purchase  of  silverware,  when  it  began 
this  experiment  four  years  ago.  was  one  hundred 
gross  of  teaspoons,  but  the  orders  soon  began  to 
come  into  its  offices  in  such  volume  that  it  had 
to  engage  a  whole  factory  to  drop  all  other  work 
and  turn  out  nothing  but  spoons  for  it.  This 
year  the  Exchange  is  the  largest  single  buyer  in 
the  world  of  what  is  known  as  flat  silverware,  and 
its  orders  will  amount  to  between  $-100,000  and 
$500,000. 

The  first  experiment  in  advertising  citrus  fruits 
was  made  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  leading  pub- 
lications in  the  State  were  selected  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  careful  data  were  compiled  on  the  re- 
sult. It  was  found  that  the  consumption  of  or- 
anges in  Iowa  had  largely  increased  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  the  surrounding  territory 
showed  no  such  increase. 

The  next  season  the  campaign  was  extended  to 
other  Middle  Western  States,  with  similar  results, 
and  last  year  the  advertising  campaign  was  spread 
over  the  cut  in  untry.  The  Exchange  was  stim- 
ulated to  take  this  step  by  the  fact  that  southern 
California  had  a  record-breaking  crop  of  oranges 
to  dispose  of.  and  it  was  a  problem  how  to  sell 
it  at  advantageous  prices. 

"Orange  weeks"  were  advertised  in  various 
cities  and  States,  in  which  everybody  was  urged 
to  eat  the  health-giving  citrus  fruits.  Their 
abundance  and  cheapness  was  emphasized — or- 
anges are  cheaper  than  apples  most  of  the  year. 
The  delicious  quality  of  the  fruit  was  kept  before 
the  public,  and  the  result  was  an  exceptionally 
profitable  season  for  the  growers. 

The  advertising  department  of  the  Exchange 
has  now  grown  until  it  employs  from  50  to  100 
girls  in  Chicago  several  months  in  a  year,  and 
occuph  s  one  whole  floor  in  an  office  building. 


The  Holiday  Trade. — Now  that  returns  from 
( 'hristmas  sales  of  oranges  have  been  received  from 
Eastern  markets,  it  is  evident  that  the  growers 
this  season  have  received  an  average  of  about 
40  cents  per  box  more  than  last  year  for  the  same 
time. 

B.  A.  Woodford,  genera]  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia. Fruit  (.'rowers'  Exchange,  states  that  this 
has  been  the  best  holiday  season  the  citrus  indus- 
try has  ever  known.  The  Exchange  has  received 
an  average  of  $2.10  per  box  for  its  fruit  thus  far 
this  season,  and  it  has  marketed  about  half  of 
the  3,000  cars  that  were  sent  Kasl  in  time  for 
the  holiday  market.. 

The  shipments  from  southern  California  this 
year- were  ress-than  lasjt  season  before  the  ■holi- 
days. But  they  were  larger  from  north  of  the 
-Terraeh-api .  '  -*"* 
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The  Standardization  of  Disinfectants. 


Written  for.  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whit.ney 

A  neglected  but  very  Important  phase 
in  the  use  of  disinfectants  was  brought 
up  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
State  Veterinary  Association  in  San 
Francisco  by  Montrose  K.  Newman,  an 
expert  on  sanitation,  on  the  request  of 
Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian; 
that  is,  having  them  the  proper  strength 
to  be  effective. 

In  many  diseases  the  immediate  cause 
are  germs  of  various  kinds.  Their  breed- 
ing ground  can  be  largely  removed  by  a 
general  cleaning  up,  but  this  is  insuffi- 
cient, as  the  germs  will  remain  to  infect 
healthy  persons  or  animals,  unless  disin- 
fectants are  used  to  destroy  them.  Their 
use  is  absolutely  essential,  for  instance, 
when  hog  cholera  exists,  as  by  removing 
afflicted  animals,  cleaning  up  their  quar- 
ters and  spraying  thoroughly  with  some 
germ-killing  fluid  the  danger  of  healthy 
animals  catching  the  disease  will  be 
largely  removed.  Ordinary  cleaning  up 
alone  will  be  ineffective,  though  better,  of 
course,  than  nothing.  The  same  condi- 
tion exists  with  practically  all  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  of  man  and  ani- 
mal. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  good 
system  of  purchasing  disinfectants.  As 
several  veterinarians  at  the  convention 
remarked,  "The  usual  thing  in  buyine 
disinfectants  is  to  take  the  one  that 
smells  the  worst,  costs  the  least,  and  gen- 
erally appears  to  make  the  most  disturb- 
ance when  applied."  As  a  result,  many 
almost  worthless  substances  have  had  a 
large  sale. 

The  smell  of  a  substance  has  little  re- 
lation to  its  value  as  a  germicide.  Many 
substances  will  smell  like  a  hospital,  and 
perhaps  absolutely  destroy  four  odors 
without  leaving  much  of  an  odor  in  their 
place,  and  yet  do  little  to  remove  germs. 
A  person  will,  for  instance,  burn  sulphur 
in  a  room  until  the  bare  opening  of  a 
door  will  bring  tears  to  his  eyes  and  a 
sneeze  to  his  lips,  but  the  germs  will  wax 
fat  and  vigorous  on  the  diet,  and  be  in 
fine  condition  when  the  fumes  blow  away. 
Such  disinfectants,  if  they  may  be  called 
that,  do  practically  no  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  corrosive  sublimate, 
a  solution  of  which  is  often  used  to  bathe 


the  skin  before  operations  are  performed, 
or  formalin,  into  which  potatoes  are 
dipped  to  prevent  scab,  are  very  effective 
disinfectants  and  germicides  and  are 
practically  without  odor  in  solution,  and 
the  same  is  true  for  many  other  sub- 
stances. 

The  proposition  brought  up  at  the  meet- 
ing is  to  standardize  the  disinfectants  by 
applying  solutions  of  them  to  the  germs 
themselves  to  determine  their  killing 
value.  This  has  been  done  in  a  number 
of  instances,  and  the  method  is  as  fol- 
lows: Some  bacillus  of  definite  vitality, 
like  that  which  causes  typhoid  or  anthrax, 
is  taken  and  propagated  in  some  cus- 
tomary substance,  like  beef  broth  or  gela- 
tin. A  given  amount  of  this  of  given 
strength  is  taken  and  some  disinfecting 
solution  added.  When  this  kills  the 
bacilli  within  a  certain  limited  time,  it  is 
known  to  be  strong  enough,  and  it  is 
diluted  until  it  does  take  the  scheduled 
time. 

The  measure  of  disinfecting  value  is 
carbolic  acid,  which  is  used  largely  in 
surgery  now.  This  is  taken  in  the 
strength  in  which  it  is  generally  used, 
and  the  disinfectant  being  tested  is  di- 
luted until  it  is  of  exactly  the  same 
strength.  If  it  can  stand  only  half  the 
dilution,  it  is  half  as  strong,  twice  the 
dilution,  twice  the  strength,  and  so  on. 
As  can  be  seen  at  once,  the  value  of  any 
disinfectant  varies  directly  with  its 
strength,  and  not  with  the  odor  it  raises, 
or  any  other  factor,  although  for  some 
reason  they  cannot  be  used  interchange- 
ably in  all  cases. 

The  disinfecting  value  of  various  germi- 
cides, as  announced  at  the  meeting,  is  as 
follows:  Zenolium,  2.49;  lysol,  1.9; 
Piatt's  Chlorides,  0.09;  Creolin-Pearson, 
2.2;  Kreso,  2.5;  formaldehyde,  0.363; 
sulpho-naphthol,  2.2;  Buffalo  Sanitary 
Fluid,  2.1;  Public  Health  Liquid  Disin- 
fectant, 0.41;  Kreotas,  1.3;  Hyco,  19.0; 
and  Chloro-Naptholeum,  5.4.  This  means 
;  that  Zenolium  is  2.49  times  as  strong  as 
carbolic  acid  crystals,  lysol  a  little  less 
than  twice  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid,  and 
so  on.  And  yet  disinfectants  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  their  strength  printed  on 
the  labels,  although  this  is  being  agitated, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Control  is  said  to 
be  arranging  to  buy  disinfectants  on  this 
basis. 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
thatv  on 

BUT 


it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out — it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  for  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  soil  and  gives  you 

of  better  quality. 


r  crop 


Wnte  to-day  (or  out  FREE  BOOKS  of  f.cu  g 
information  regarding  fertilizii 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 


606  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Largeol 


lanufactutcra  of  Fertilizer.,  Poultjy  Foodi 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coaat. 


503  Central  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 


WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

ATTENTION  PLANTERS, 
NURSERYMEN 

Now  ready  to  deliver — positively  the  finest  and  cleanest  stock 
of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  we  have  ever  seen  grown. 

We  have  already  booked  orders  for  more  than  twenty  carload 
lots  to  large  planters  and  dealers.  This  season  we  have  not  lost  a 
large  buyer  to  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  our  trees 
and  vines. 

We  are  digging  about  half  a  million  trees;  about  half  of  these 
sold  to  date. 

If  you  need  a  carload — or  a  dozen — of  the  best  rooted  and  clean- 
est trees  that  care  and  right  soil  and  moisture  conditions  can  pro- 
duce, it  will  pay  you  to  call  on  us  or  send  a  list  of  what  you  will 
need;  for  our  estimate. 

We  have  to  offer  a  very  complete  assortment  of  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  PLUMS.  PEARS, 
-  CHERRIES,  WALNUTS,  FIGS, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees;  as  well  as  all  the  Standard 
GRAPE  VINES;  also  several  thousand  ORANGE  and 
LEMON  Trees,  and  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTUS 

ADDRESS 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

J  and  Kern  Sts.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Merino 
BranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  Une  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Keclpe  for  .Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instruc- 
tions for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  FBtEAs~° 

Geo.  C.  Koedlng,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  In  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoraa,  CaL 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora., 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock — Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 
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WILL-SONS 
WONDER 

LWALNUlJ 


Natural  Size. 

Bears  EARLIEST  and  moat  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
In  exlHtence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  Hhell  an<1  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  prtee  anil  hold  it.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  GENUINE 
FRANQUETTE  walnuts  grafted 
on  Black  California. 

Circulars  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GRAVEN  STEIN  APPLE  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  hudded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaehes,  and  other  Fruit  Trees;  Palms, 
Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER,  Sebastopol,  Cai. 


ALFALFA 

Extra  Fancy  Recleaned — Free  from 
Weevil  and  Dodder. 

VETCH 

WHITE  CANADIAN  FIELD  PEAS 
BURR  CLOVER 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Catalogue  for  1!H2  ready  in  December. 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

709  J  ST.,  SACRAMENTO 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZING 

SPRAYING,  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene  Lime  In  putty  form  In  Iron 
drums 

275  lbs.  Including  drum  65  cents 

F.  U.  u.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Prest-o-LIte  Co. 

Makers  of  Gas  Tanks 
58  Van  Ness  Ave,  San  Francisco 


Irrigation  of  Alfalfa. 


That  irrigated  alfalfa  on  well-drained 
land  in  Sacramento  valley  should  at  no 
period  of  its  growth  be  deprived  of  needed 
moisture  if  the  largest  yield  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  a  profitable  increase  in 
yield  will  follow  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water  applied  up  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  2.5  acre-feet  per  year,  are  inter- 
esting results  of  experiments  conducted 
at  Davis  during  the  past  two  years  by  the 
irrigation  investigations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Several  years  ago  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis  set  aside  25  acres  of  land  for 
irrigation  investigations  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Engineering  Department,  and 
the  University  Farm.  So  far  the  experi- 
ments have  been  largely  devoted  to  the 
duty  of  water  on  alfalfa.  Thirty  plats  of 
one-half  to  one  acre  in  size  have  been 
seeded  to  this  crop  and  depths  of  water 
have  been  applied  varying  from  one  acre- 
foot  to  five  acre-feet  per  season.  Water 
has  been  applied  in  some  cases  before  cut- 
tings, in  some  cases  after  cuttings,  and  in 
some  cases  both  before  and  after.  The 
relative  effects  of  the  time  of  irrigating 
have  not  yet  been  worked  up,  but  the  dif- 
ferent yields  for  the  different  amounts  of 
water  applied  are  available. 

During  the  season  of  1910,  the  yield 
from  non-irrigated  land  was  3.85  tons  per 
acre,  and  the  yields  under  irrigation  were 
4.79,  6.00,  7.60  and  8.45  tons  with  total 
applications  of  water  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  acre- 
feet  per  acre,  respectively. 

During  1911  the  increases  in  yield  were 
similar  to  those  of  1910,  but  the  total 
yields  were  all  larger,  due  to  1911  being  a 
year  both  of  more  rainfall  and  of  better 
growing  conditions.  Where  no  water  was 
applied  the  yield  in  1911  was  6.02  tons  per 


acre.  An  application  of  1  acre-foot  of 
water  for  the  season  increased  the  yield 
to  7.52  tons  per  acre.  With  2  acre-feet  the 
yield  was  8.38  tons,  with  3  acre-feet  it  was 
9.33  tons,  and  with  4  acre-feet  it  was  9.64 
tons  per  acre..  Both  in  1910  and  1911  six 
cuttings  were  taken  off. 

While  the  above  figures  show  a  definite 
increase  in  yield  up  to  a  total  application 
of  4  acre-feet  of  water  per  acre,  the  in- 
crease was  less  for  the  last  acre-foot  in 
both  1910  and  1911.  This  indicates  that 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  water  limited, 
more  profit  can  perhaps  be  made  by  dis- 
tributing, say,  12  acre-feet  of  water  over 
4  acres  than  over  3  acres.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  where 
the  land  is  limited  and  the  water  is  plenti- 
ful, the  economical  depth  of  water  to  ap- 
ply on  such  land  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  found  at  Davis  is  dependent 
chiefly  on  the  cost  of  the  water. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  up  to 
which  increased  applications  of  water  give 
definitely  profitable  results  under  the  con- 
ditions present,  a  number  of  plats  were 
given  total  applications  of  only  2.5  acre- 
feet.  Both  in  1910  and  1911  this  proved 
to  be  the  amount  beyond  which  increased 
yields  were  less  certain.  In  1910  the  yield 
with  2.5  acre-feet  of  water  was  0.28  ton 
per  acre  more. 

Just  why  2.5  acre-feet  of  water  should 
have  equal  or  larger  yields  than  3  acre- 
feet  in  both  1910  and  1911  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  irrigation  investigations  to  continue 
the  experiments  until  the  uncertainty  is 
cleared  up  to  the  extent  that  this  is  pos- 
sible under  the  single  set  of  conditions 
present  at  Davis.  If  future  experiments 
at  Davis  are  not  conclusive,  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  carry  on  additional  experi- 
ments elsewhere. 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO.    :    Vacaville,  California 


The    best   blight    resisting?,   well  tested 
walnuts;  heavy  bearers;  bloozn  latej 
•nature  early;  graded  trees  only. 
"Concord" 


CALIFORNIA.   FRUITS   AND    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  (3 

PACIFIC  RTTRAI,  PRESS,        -        -        -        .....  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  113,  115  Winston  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Free  Catalog  of  everything  for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering;  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars 
on  New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eu- 
calyptus, Etc. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO.,  INC., 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading; 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Deelduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  PLANTERS'  GUIDE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
AGGELER  &  MLSSER  SEED  CO.  Is  agnin 

before  the  public.  It  is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
tells  you  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHEN  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.   Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CONPANY, 

113-115  North  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sizes;  extra  hardy 
stock.  "The  finest  trees  I  ever  saw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Questions  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR.  Modesto,  CaL 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
O.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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County  Fumigating  License  System. 


By  S.  A.  Pease,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, San  Bernardino  County,  at  the 
Fruit  Growers*  Convention. 

In  San  Bernardino  county  we  have  laws 
to  govern  or  control  practically  Everything 
we  do.  Among  these,  laws  governing 
and  controlling  and  handling  the  nursery 
stock,  fruit,  etc.,  have  proven  not  only 
practical  and  profitable  but  necessary  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. \. 

Substantially  all  of  the  pests  we  now 
have  were  brought  in  because  in  earlier 
years  we  had  no  systematic  quarantine.  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  con- 
cerning the  pests  that  we  have  acquired  in 
this  manner  or  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  in  controlling  and  endeavoring  to 
control  them.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  good  system  of  quarantine 
in  our  State  and  in  most  of  our  counties. 

If  it  Is  desirable  to  have  system  in  the 
matter  of  excluding  pests,  should  we  be 
less  systematic  in  the  matter  of  control- 
ling those  with  which  we  are  already  bur- 
dened? In  order  to  be  successful  in  this 
control  two  things  are  especially  neces- 
sary: first,  knowledge  of  the  best  meth- 
ods; and,  secondly,  some  means  for  en- 
forcing the  use  of  these  methods.  In  line 
with  this  first  mentioned  need,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  induced  to 
send  a  man  into  the  southern.  California 
field  for  the  purpose,  though  experi- 
ments, of  making  our  system  of  fumiga- 
tion scientific.  As  a  result,  we  now  have 
the  A.  W.  Morrill  patent  for  marking 
tents,  to  ascertain  the  distance  over  the 
trees  when  covered,  and  the  R.  S.  Wog- 
lum  schedule  of  dosage,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which 
may  be  had  for  the  asking.  With  honest 
and  intelligent  men  operating  under  this 
system,  we  can  have  uniform  work  and 
tiniform  results. 

Difficulties  of  Getting  Goon  Work. — 
Now,  as  to  the  means  of  securing  enforce- 
ment of  these  methods:  before  these  in- 
vestigations, and  up  to  the  present  date, 
the  great  trouble  has  been  and  is  that 
many  contract  fumigators  care  more  for 
money  than  for  good  results  in  their 
work.  They  refuse  to  mark  their  tents, 
because  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
necessary  amount  of  cyanide.  The  ex- 
planation they  give  the  orchardist  is  that 
it  requires  an  extra  man  to  measure 
around  the  trees,  and  so  increases  their 
expense.  I  pinned  one  of  them  down  in 
talking  the  matter  over,  and  he  said 
that  I  must  know  that  I  could  not  com- 
pete with  our  county  methods  and  use 
as  much  cyanide  as  we  do  and  still  make 
his  required  profit.  When  I  questioned 
him  closely,  he  admitted  that  his  esti- 
-mate  of  dosage  on  orchards  might  run 
under  the  half-ounce  schedule. 

Of  course,  the  orchardists  themselves 
are  much  to  blame  for  accepting  such 
work,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  make  some 
of  them  understand  until  a  year  later 
that  this  method  is  not  economical, 
but  that  it  will  cost  them  much  more 
money  in  the  end  than  if  the  work  had 
been  well  done  the  first  time.  Many  have 
through  such  methods  been  compelled  to 
repeat  their  work  and  duplicate  the  exi 
pense  the  succeeding  year. 

The  License  System. — It  is 1  for  such 
reasons  as  these  that  we  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  county  license  system. 
Under  this  method,  before  any  con- 
tractor can  operate  in  the  county,  he 
must  apply  for  a  license  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and,  to  quote,  "said  Board 
of  Supervisors  shall  order  a  license 
issued  only  after  it  finds  from  a  report 
from  the  Horticultural  Commissioner 
that  the  applicant  understands  the  prpper 
conduct  of  such  business,  and  that  his 
implements  and  apparatus -are  properly 


constructed  and  suitable  for  such  busi- 
ness." The  ordinance  further  recites 
that  if  such  person  or  firm  does  any  of 
the  work  in  a  negligent  or  unskillful 
manner,  or  uses  improper  materials,  or 
insufficient  quantities  thereof,  etc.,  that, 
after  a  hearing,  his  license  may  be  re- 
voked. This  license  is  in  no  sense  a 
means  of  raising  money,  the  charge  being 
only  $3  per  quarter,  but  it  is  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  the  license  valid,  and 
so  giving  power  to  revoke  same  when 
necessary. 

Some  have  asked  why  a  contractor 
should  be  compelled  to  do  good  work. 
Most  orchardists  will  have  none  but  the 
best  work,  and  it  is  their  due  that  their 
interests  shall  not  be  jeopardized.  As  an 
illustration,  say  that  all  but  one  orchard 
1st  in  a  given  block  of  orchards  have  had 
their  orchards  disinfected  by  the  best 
method;  this  other  single  individual 
should  not  be  allowed,  through  having 
poor  work  done,  to  greatly  reduce  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  others,  by  main- 
taining a  breeding  spot  to  reinfest  all  the 
orchards  much  sooner  than  would  other 
wise  occur.  If  every  orchardist  would 
have  the  best  of  work  done  in  his  orchard. 
I  feel  sure,  from  past  experience,  that  it 
■\rould  not  be  necessary  to  fumigante 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
In  fact,  I  have  an  example  in  Upland, 
where  one  of  my  fumigators  disinfected 
at  least  three  years  ago.  and  today  there 
Is  only  a  trace  of  scale  there. 

What  Is  a  Goon  Job? — As  to  the  effi 
ciency  of  any  kind  of  work  in  disinfect- 
ing, quite  a  question  in  many  minds  is: 
what  percentage  of  scale  killed  can  be 
called  a  satisfactory  job?  From  remarks 
T  have  heard  along  this  line,  I  am  sure 
that  very  few  people  have  tried  to  figure 
out  the  problem.  One  man  told  me  that 
everybody  called  90%  satisfactory.  I 
answered  flatly  that  such  a  result  would 
not  warrant  the  orchardist  in  spending 
the  money  for  the-  fumigation,  and  when 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  99.9%.  he  held  up  his  hands 
in  amazement.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  do 
a  little  figuring  by  way  of  illustration. 
It  is  conceded  by  the  best  authorities  that 
the  red  and  yellow  scale,  which  are  very 
similar  in  habit,  produce  four  or  more 
generations  in  a  year  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  production  of  young  has 
been  quoted  as  being  from  15  to  143.  Pro- 
fessor Quayle,  in  his  Bulletin  No.  214, 
states  that  in  experiments  made  by  him, 
the  number  varied  from  25  to  143,  with 
an  average  of  55  for  each  scale.  To  be 
very  conservative  in  our  figures,  suppose 
we  call  the  average  production  of  each 
female  20  young,  and  on  a  badly  infested 
tree  call  the  number  of  scale  on  a  leaf 
100.  Now,  after  the  tree  had  been  disin- 
fected, we  will  say  99%  of  the  scale  were 
killed.  You  will  readily  see  there  will 
tie  one  scale  left 'to  the  leaf.  Now,  we 
will  figure  four  generations  from  that 
one,  and  this  will  mean  that  we  will  have 
2<>  scales  for  the  first  generation,  400  for 
the  second,  800  for  the  third,  and  160,000 
for  the  fourth  generation.  To  summarize, 
you  will  note  that  after  the  second  gen 
eration  we  have  400,  whereas  we  had  only 
100  scale  in  the  beginning.  If  you  cut 
this  proposition  three-fourths,  and  call 
the  average  production  of  scale  only  fivp, 
still  with  1%  left,  four  generations  would 
produce  625  scales,  where  we  started  with 
100.  You  can  readily  see  that  with  this 
kind  of  work  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fumigate  several  times  each  year  to  keep 
the  scale  from  going  onto  the  fruit. 

Incorporated  Towns. — One  of  the  diffif 
culties  with  which  we  are  confronted'  in 
the  matter  of  licensing  contractors  is  that 
an  ordinance  of  a  board  of  supervisors  is 
not  operative  in  any  municipality.  This 
was   determined   in   a  suit  brought  in 
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We  introduce  for 
the  first  time,  the 
sensational   new  rose 

"Melody" 

a  beautiful  golden  yellow  and 
*V\a  winner  of  the  Great  Britain 
j  V  Gold  Medal.    Price,  $2.00. 

A  Great  Rose  Offer 

Rose  Collection  A— Sterling  collection  of  5  of  the 
^best  recent  introductions  in  rose  novelties  for  $1.25. 

^Lady  Wenloclt    coppery  yellow — apricot  center, 
-  ^  Grus  an  Tcplitz-  blood  red. 

Rose  of  Killarney    rope  pink. 
Frau  Karl  Drujchki    snow  white.  ^^~~*^-Sf?' 
Caroline  Teslout    clear  delicate  pink^^**  / 

These    are   large  two-year-old 
field  grown  rose  bushes  and  must 
not   be   confounded   with  small 

pot   grown  plants 
Our  1912  Garden  Guide  is  now  ready 
Send  for  it. 


^eGMORSE  &CO 

HB  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.    Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


CITRUS  TREES 

OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

In  development  of  root,  stalV  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE,  SOUTH  PASADENA 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefully 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCK  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA.  CAL. 

( lorrespondence  solicited. 


Consult  us  as  to 


We  can  save  you  money 


GOTSHALL &  NOURSE 

RIPON,  CALIFORNIA 
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Riverside  county.  Each  municipality  has 
the  right  to  frame  their  own  ordinances 
for  operation;  for  effective  work,  the 
same  ordinance  must  necessarily  be 
passed  in  each  municipality,  of  which  I 
happen  to  have  five,  in  order  that  the 
commissioner  may  be  allowed  to  operate 
under  it.  A  State  law  is  operative  any- 
where, either  within  a  municipality  or 
out  of  it,  and  considering  this  feat,  I 
think  it  extremely  desirable  that  we 
should  have  a  statute  covering  this  fea- 
ture, similar  to  one  formulated  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Morrill  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  from  which  I  quote  a  section 
affecting  this  point,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology 
for  August,  1911,  Vol.  4,  No.  4:  "When 
an    orchard,    grove    or    plants    on  any 


STANDARD 
PRUNE 

is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  grow- 
ing, drying,  shipping  and  for 
quality. 

THE 

BURBANK 
CHERRY 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever 
received  for  cherries. 


ABUNDANCE 
CHERRY 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big 
fruit. 


LEADER  AND 
NATiONAL 
PEACHES 

are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 


NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS;  A 
NEW  CANNING  PEAR  and 
other  profitable  trees. 


A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 

SAN  A  ROSA,  CAL 


Interest  to  Orchardists 

Before  Investing  In  Nursery  Stock  In- 
veistiKnte  our  extensive  line.  Pedigree, 
eombineil  with  our  integrity,  guarantee 
you  satisfaction.  Our  stock  is  budded 
from  trees  grown  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  out  expert  management. 

We  take  no  chances  of  Incurring  the 
orchardlst's  displeasure  by  filling  orders 
with  Enstern  stock,  thereby  risking  our 
growing  reputation. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


premises  are  found  to  be  infested  with 
an  insect  injurious  to  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  county,  and  effective 
remedies  or  methods  of  eradication  are 
known,  then  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Entomologist  to  declare  the-  in- 
fested trees,  plants  or  premises  public 
nuisances  and  to  serve  a  legal  notice  as 
heretofore  stated  requiring  specified  rem- 
edial measures  or  methods  of  eradica- 
tion, within  a  specified  time,"  etc. 

In  southern  California  we  have  such  a 
remedy,  which  is  indisputable,  as  it  is 
the  result  of  about  three  years'  operations 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  a  high  authority  as  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  connection,  I  may  say 
that  we  have  good  assurance  that  Mr. 
Woglum  will  be  returned  to  southern 
California  to  finish  some  experiments 
which  he  had  started  when  recalled  to 
take  up  work  in  another  line. 

Discussion. — In  the  discussion  that 
followed  this  paper,  Mr.  Pease  stated 
that  an  all-essential  part  of  successful 
fumigation  was  to  have  sound  tents.  The 
dosage  and  the  whole  operation,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  gas  remains  inside  the  tent 
for  the  required  length  of  time  in  order 
to  kill  all  the  scales,  and  good  work  can- 
not be  done  with  leaky  tents. 

It  is  necessary  to  mend  every  hole  as 
soon  as  it  breaks  through.  To  discover 
where  these  holes  are,  it  is  customary 
for  a  man  to  go  into  each  tent  once  a  day, 
after  it  is  set  up,  when  the  light  shining 
through  at  once  locates  the  holes.  To 
permanently  locate  these  holes  a  pole  is 
stuck  through  them  and  a  blue  chalk 
mark  made  around  them  by  a  man  on  the 
outside.  They  can  then  be  easily  found 
and  mended  when  the  tent  is  spread  out 
on  the  ground.  If  the  examination  is 
made  while  the  tent  is  spread  out  flat  on 
the  ground  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  leaks. 

The  extent  of  the  fumigation  carried  on 
in  San  Bernardino  county  under  the  su 
pervision  of  the  county  horticultural 
commission  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  the 
total  expenses  of  the  commission  were 
$93,759.93,  and  receipts,  mostly  for  fumi- 
gation, were  $91,306.69. 

This  vast  business  grew  up  as  follows: 
The  Horticultural  Commissioner  was 
given  authority  by  the  county  to  order 
badly  infected  citrus  trees  to  be  fumi- 
gated, and  if  this  was  not  done  by  the 
owner,  it  could  be  done  by  the  county, 
the  owner  to  foot  the  bill. 

On  those  occasions  where  the  fumiga- 
ting was  done  by  the  county  the  growers 
discovered  that  the  expense  was  no  more 
than  it  had  to  be,  and  that  the  work  was 
done  thoroughly  and  scientifically,  so  that 
it  came  to  be  the  custom  when  spraying 
was  needed  to  request  the  commissioner 
to  take  charge  of  it  and  to  send  in  the 
bill  when  the  work  was  completed. 
Finally  nearly  all  of  the  spraying  in  the 
county  was  done  in  this  way,  the  cyanide 
being  purchased  in  carload  lots.  A  slight 
surplus  was  obtained  by  charging  the 
orchardists  scheduled  prices  for  the  cya- 
nide, which  is  the  reason  for  there  being 
such  a  small  difference  in  the  receipts  of 
the  commissioner's  office  and  the  expendi- 
tures. The  expenditures,  it  is  under- 
stood, include  salaries  of  inspectors,  the 
commissioner,  and  all  other  sums  paid  out 
for  both  fumigating  and  other  expenses. 

This  year  the  fumigating  has  been  dis- 
continued by  the  commissioner,  as  it  was 
felt  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the 
owner.  To  do  this,  twelve  fumigating 
associations  have  been  formed  and  are 
in  operation  in  the  county,  owning  among 
them  1000  tents.  The  fumigating  is  being 
done  according  to  the  system  described 
by  Mr.  Pease  in  his  paper,  and  a  sinking 
fund  has  been  established  by  the  associa- 
tion to  distribute  the  cost  of  the  tents 
over  the  period  in  which  they  can  be 
used. 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coining  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


MAN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

H  A\A/FF,RiVVl  SulPhate  p°tash 

Nnf         QflV^VS  I  Super  Phosphates 

Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


Available  Nitrogen 

Is  the  thing  in  practical  fertilizing. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  form  of  nitrogen  for  all  crops. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity.' 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune.  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  bast  that  Expert  Horticulture  nan  produce. 
Write  today  for  ouP  1912  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

MCMILLAN  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

A  federal  quarantine  and  inspection 
law  to  protect  American  horticulture 
against  the  inroads  of  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases  was  asked  for  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  law  requested  is  similar  to 
that  urged  at  the  Californit  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  at  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Sultana  raisins  of  the  Kearney 
estate  have  been  sold  at  6  cents  a  pound. 
The  Muscats  will  be  held  until  later  in 
the  season  for  higher  prices. 

The  Paradise  Fruit  Growers'  Union  of 
Butte  county  has  voted  to  name  an  apple 
grown  in  the  district  for  many  years 
"Paradise  Red  Streak."  At  a  recent 
meeting,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  and  a  prosperous  season  re- 
ported. 

Bulletin  No.  220,  upon  the  fumigation 
of  citrus  trees,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley,  entitled  "Dosage  Tables"  con- 
taining the  results  of  investigations  by 
Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth.  The  bulletin 
deals  with  the  variation  in  leakage  with 
the  different  materials  used  for  fumigat- 
ing tents,  and  shows  the  size  of  the  doses 
required  in  different  tents,  and  under 
varying  conditions. 

At  the  Annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Sat- 
urday, December  30,  1911,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  season  of 
1912:  President,  M.  Godley;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Fowler;  secretary-treasurer, 
Fred  Clark.  N.  L.  Labrie,  Jos.  Arrunda, 
Wm.  Plumb  and  S.  Riggi  will  comprise 
the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  co- 
operation shown  by  the  members  at 
the  meeting  spoke  well  for  the  success  of 
the  association  in  future  years.  At  the 
meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favor 
of  having  a  cannery  organized  and 
erected  in  Lincoln  at  an  early  date. 

Secretary  Wilson  has  stated  to  Repre- 
sentatives Kahn  and  Hayes  that  he  will 
send  entomologists  to  Hawaii  and  Aus- 
tralia to  assist  in  keeping  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

An  experimental  vineyard  is  to  be 
started  at  Elk  Grove,  Sacramento  county, 
where  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  secured  a  10-acre  tract  for  that 
purpose. 

Resolutions  against  signing  contracts 
for  the  1912  crop  of  dried  fruit  were 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  on  the  ground  that  such  con 
tracts  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
growers. 

Some  Thompson's  Seedless  sold  recently 
in  Fresno  for  6%  cents  a  pound,  this  va- 
riety of  raisin  being  now  about  cleaned  up 

The  suit  of  the  Consolidated  against 
the  Independent  raisin  seeding  concerns 
will  not  come  to  trial  this  month,  the 
cases  being  postponed  until  May. 

With  Valencias  and  other  late  varieties 
of  oranges,  it  is  estimated  that  from  Tu- 
lare county  this  season  about  3700  cars 
will  be  shipped. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  reaffirmed  its  previous  decision  re- 
ducing the  rates  on  lemons  from  Cali- 
fornia to  all  points  in  the  United  States 
from  $1.15  to  $1. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sutter 
Almond  Growers'  Association  will  be  held 
Jlmuary  8,  and  officers  elected  for  this 
year. 

The  Orange  County  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
siation  is  sending  J.  H.  Metzgar,  secretary 
of  the  organization,  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the  dried 
apricots  now  held  by  the  association. 

Fresno  county  raisin  men  have  taken  up 


the  matter  of  having  California  raisins, 
instead  of  the  imported  product,  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  mincemeat  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  test  of  the  California 
raisins  is  to  be  made  as  a  result. 

Only  about  40  tons  of  the  Richland  Wal- 
nut Association  walnuts  remained  unsold 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Mendocino  exhibit  of  apples  has 
been  removed  from  the  Ferry  building  in 
San  Francisco  to  the  display  room  of  the 
California  Development  Board  and  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  favorable  atten- 
tion. 


General  Agriculture. 

It  is  stated  that  the  eel  worm  has  se- 
cured a  foothold  in  California  and  that 
potatoes  in  Inyo  county  have  been  found 
Infected  with  the  pest.  None  of  the 
tubers  were  exported  from  the  county  and 
there  is  little  possibility  of  its  spreading 
from  there  to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  rice  crop  on  the  40  acres  at  the 
Balfour-Guthrie  ranch  near  Biggs,  Butte 
county,  amounted  to  1800  sacks. 

It  is  stated  that  steps  for  the  formation 
of  a  large  hop  combine  to  handle  the  bulk 
of  the  American  hop  crop  is  being  formed 
in  Portland  by  representatives  of  brewers, 
traders  and  producers  interested.  E.  Her- 
man Horst  is  one  of  the  men  intimately 
connected  with  the  movement. 

The  small  onion  crop  of  the  country  at 
large  is  said  to  make  it  probable  that 
prices  for  onions  will  be  very  high  soon, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  onions  In  this 
State  were  verey  plentiful. 

The  Sugar  Trust  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
wishes  to  secure  one  or  more  representa- 
tive beet  growers  from  this  State  to  testi- 
fy regarding  the  cost  of  production  and 
income  received  from  beet  growing. 

The  beet  sugar  manufacturing  plant  at 
Corcoran,  Kings  county,  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Southwestern  Sugar  Company, 
which  will  enlarge  the  plant  and  have  it 
running  fully  in  1913. 

The  Delta  Association  is  to  have  100 
acres  of  delta  land  near  Stockton  used  for 
experimental  purposes.   John  P.  Irish,  Jr 
will  have  charge  of  the  farm,  and  Roy 
M.  Filcher  will  direct  the  experiments. 

The  Anaheim  Sugar  Company  has 
signed  9600  acres  for  beets  for  1912,  and 
probably  will  make  it  10,000  before  the 
books  are  closed.  Growers  will  be  paid 
$5.25  per  ton,  with  the  usual  margin  for 
sugar  content. 

At  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dunlap  of 
Turlock,  Stanislaus  county,  tomatoes 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  her  yard  and  of 
mid-season  excellence  were  served  Christ 
mas. 

B.  F.  Bird  of  Planada,  Merced  county 
la  putting  out  600  acres  to  Texas  red  oats 
and  a  large  acreage  to  barley.  He  will 
later  put  In  a  half  section  of  Egyptian 
corn. 


Miscellaneous. 

Over  1000  jackrabbits  and  three  coyotes 
were  killed  in  the  rabbit  drive  at  Raisin 
City,  Fresno  county,  New  Year's  Day. 

Squirrel  poisoning  under  government 
supervision  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
winter  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  coast 
counties,  but  will  be  renewed  next  spring. 

An  agricultural  school  is  to  be  started 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  near  Los 
Gatos  in  the  near  future  by  several  Oak- 
land educators. 

A  carload  of  potatoes  infested  with  the 
eel  worm  was  held  up  in  Sacramento  for 
several  weeks  recently,  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  company  at  first  refused  to  either 
haul  them  out  or  destroy  them,  as  ordered 
to  by  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bloomer. 

(Continued  on  Page  15.) 


DO  YOU  WANT  TT?  °ur  19,2  Catalogue  will  be 
^  .  „V  'rl"L11  1  1  1  •  without  exception  the  finest 
ever  issued  in  the  west.  It  will  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  repu- 
tation for  quality  seeds,  plants  and  poultry  supplies.  The  great  labor 
of  production  will  make  the  publication  date  a  few  weeks  late,  but  it 
will  be  worthwhile  to  wait.    It  is  free  to  those  who  write  "Dept.  ,  " 
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Seed6PlantCo. 

Established '787/. 
326*328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .    Cali  fornia 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Get  same  in  while  the  first-class  stock  is  available 
and  avoid  being  disappointed  later  on. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S  CREATIONS 

IN  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Catalogue  of  New  Fruits  just  off  the  press. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  offered  a  list 
of  such  valuable  new  fruits  as  those  herein  described." 

Catalogs  of  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb,  New  and  Rare  Bulbs, 
Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  free.  Giant  Spineless  Catalog,  10c.  Full  List 
of  Catalogs  free. 

W.  A.  LEE,  AGENT,  Dept.  P,  Covina,  California 
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THE  NEW  "IMPROVED  JOHNSON  TRACTOR' 

Is  the  outcome  of  experience  and  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and  every  farmer 
and  orchardist  owes  it  to  himself  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  particular 
machine  in  order  to  raise  larger  and  better  crops  at  the  least  possible  cost. 


A  perfect 
machine 
doing  the 
work  of 
12  to  16 
horses  more 
effectively 
and 
economically 
is  now  within 
your  reach. 


The  only 
Tractor 
suitable  for 
Orchards 
and 
smaller 
Farms. 


Let  us  show  you  how  our  Tractor  will  save  you  time  and  money.  The  Question  is  not 
"Can  you  afford  it"  but  "How  can  you  afford  to  be  without  it". 

THESE  TRACTORS  ARE  NOW  BEING  MADE  BY 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

OFFICE:   75  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  SEVERE  TEST 


400,000  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  the  Orange  Crop  in  Southern  California 
when  that  district  was  visited  by  a  severe  Frost 
on  the  evening  of  December  25-26,  191 1* 

Write  for  testimonials*   Orders  must  be  placed  immediately* 


The  Frost  Prevention  Company 


Bank  of  Italy  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Contagious  Abortion  in  Cows. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  kai.  Pkkss 
By  Dr.  C.  A.  Pyi.e,  S.  F.  Veterinary 
College. 

Abortion  without  cause,  or  "slinking 
the  calf,"  occurring  among  cows,  is  a 
trouble  that  is  causing  considerable  losses 
to  cattlemen,  and  especially  to  dairymen. 
The  disease  is  -  recognized  as  one  very 
contagious  between  cows  in  a  herd,  or 
between  the  cows  and  bulls  of  an  in- 
fected herd  and  the  cows  of  another 
healthy  herd.  Where  cattle  are  confined 
in  numbers  in  small  fields  and  are  much 
in  contact,  this  disease  is  proving  an  in- 
creasingly serious  menace  to  the  cattle- 
breeding  industry. 

An  Or.ri  Trovbll. — Abortion  of  a  conta- 
gious nature  has  long  been  known  to 
occur  in  domestic  animals,  most  commonly 
in  cows,  less  often  In  ewes,  sows,  and 
mares.  The  artificial  conditions  under 
which  dairy  cows  especially  are  kept,  their 
close  contact  and  confinement,  and  a  lack 
of  resistance  due  to  the  drain  which  is 
caused  by  giving  milk,  may  explain  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  cows.  The 
disease  is  widely  distributed  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  in  America. 

Caise  and  Means  of  Spreading  Abor- 
tion.— The  disease  is  characterized  by  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  womb,  with 
the  death  and  expulsion  of  the  offspring, 
and  is  caused  by  one  or  perhaps  by  sev- 
eral bacteria.  In  England  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  a  specific  germ  was 
found  in  the  diseased  womb  of  cows 
which  had  aborted,  and  this  germ,  when 
introduced  into  healthy  pregnant  cows, 
induced  abortions  a  few  weeks  later.  In- 
vestigators in  America  have  not  had  the 
same  results,  but  tend  to  implicate  sev- 
eral other  germs.  The  bacteria  which 
cause  the  disease  in  cows  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  the  same  as  those  causing 
the  trouble  in  mares  and  ewes.  The 
germs  are  present  in  the  vagina  and 
womb  of  an  affected  cow.  and  the  (lis 
charge  soiling  the  drinking  water  and 
feed  may  be  a  means  of  scatterings  the 
disease  among  the.  herd.  The  discharges 
soil  the  tail  and  body  of  the  cow  which 
may  be  licked  by  another  cow.  Also,  the 
discharges,  dead  foetus  and  membranes 
tailing  into  the  gutter  in  a  barn  may  soil 
the  legs  and  tail  of  another  cow  farther 
down,  when  she  by  licking  herself,  may 
gather  the  germs.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
/he  bacteria  may  be  taKen  into  the  body 
tbrough  the  digestive  tract  and  find  their 
way  to  the  womb. 

The  most  frequent  means  of  carrying 
the  germs  is  the  bull,  in  serving  healthy 
cows  after  breeding  a  cow  which  had 
aborted.  The  germs  probably  do  not  grow 
in  the  body  of  the  bull.  When  intro 
duced  into  the  vagina  of  a  cow,  the  bac 
teria  spread  to  the  womb  and  remain  there 
a  long  time  after  abortion  has  occurred. 

Symptoms  ok  Abortion. — In  many  cases 
this  disease  is  a  form  of  apparent  steril 
ity,  the  cow  coming  in  heat  at  frequent 
intervals.  This  may  mean  that  abortion 
is  occurring  a  few  weeks  after  concep 
tion  and  escapes  notice,  or  the  cow  may 
fail  to  become  pregnant.  When  pregnancy 
does  occur,  the  abortion  usually  takes 
place  from  three  to  seven  months  later. 

Often  a  cow  aborts  without  giving  any 
warning  symptoms,  but  usually  there  is 
uneasiness,  some  swelling  of  the  vulva 
with  a  yellow  or  bloody  discharge,  and 
a  peculiar  sagging  on  either  side  of  the 
tail  head.  The  calf  bed  or  membranes 
are  often  retained,  and  the  womb  may  be 
diseased  and  discharge  for  several  weeks. 
At  the  first  abortion  the  offspring  is  usu- 
ally born  dead;  after  this  the  period  is 
longer,  and  with  two  or  three  abortions 
the  cow  may  become  immune — that  is, 
carry  .the  calf  full  terra  and  give  birth 
to  live  offspring.  Some  cows  become  ster- 
ile and  may  be  nymphomaniacs  or  'bull- 


ers."  Usually  a  cow  recovers  from  the 
illness  due  to  abortion  and  she  may  be- 
come a  useful  animal  in  tne  herd.  Many 
times  a  cow  needs  the  care  of  a  veterin- 
arian and  may  die  from  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  The  cows  in  ordinary  cases 
following  this  trouble,  tend  to  give  less 
milk  for  some  time,  which  in  a  dairy 
herd  is  a  distinct  loss.  The  loss  of  the 
calves  for  one  to  three  years  is  not  only 
a  financial  loss,  but  it  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  the  herd  in  breaking  up 
the  source  of  breeding  cows  in  the  heifer 
calves.  Unless  measures  are  taken  to 
s  tamp  it  out,  the  disease  is  maintained  in 
a  herd  even  after  all  of  the  old  cows  have 
gone  through  the  trouble  and  become  im- 
mune, for  new  cows  brought  in  or  heif- 
ers becoming  pregnant  are  subject  to  the 
infection  from  the  bull  or  the  other  cows. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  this  dis- 
ease in  a  herd,  the  guiding  features  would 
be:  The  history  that  several  cows  had 
aborted  at  from  three  to  seven  months 
after  conception,  following  the  purchase 
of  a  new  cow  or  bull,  and  the  peculiar 
yellowish  slimy  material  on  the  buttons 
or  "cotyledons"  of  the  calf  bed.  A  local 
veterinarian  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
diagnosing  the  disease. 

As  yet  no  successful  treatment  of  con- 
tagious abortion  has  been  found.  Car- 
bolic acid  given  in  the  feed  or  injected 
under  the  skin  has  been  used,  but  its 
benefit  is  doubted.  Abortion  may  be  de- 
layed or  prevented  by  giving  opiates  and 
black  haw,  but  such  delay  usually  is  not 
desirable  in  this  disease. 

Prevention  of  Abortion. — This  may  be 
considered  under  two  heads:  Preventing 
the  introduction  of  the  disease,  and  pre- 
vention of  its  spread  in  the  herd. 

It  is  clear  that  a  bull,  an  open  or 
pregnant  cow,  or  young  calves  may  bring 
the  germs  into  a  herd,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  these  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  they  come  from  a  healthy 
source.  A  certificate  of  health  or  war- 
ranty from  the  seller  may  be  demanded, 
relative  to  the  animals  purchased.  This 
would  preclude  the  purchase  in  the  open 
market  of  open  cows  or  even  springers 
and  milkers,  since  they  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible as  a  source  of  infection. 

Recently  purchased  cows  should  be  iso 
lated  for  a  few  months  and  their  freedom 
from  the  disease  determined  before  they 
are  placed  among  the  main  herd.  Also, 
once  a  week  such  cows  should  be  given 
a  warm  vaginal  irrigation  with  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  some  disinfectant  and 
the  tail  and  hind  parts  washed  with  a 
similar  solution.  A  new  bull  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  herd  known  to  be  healthy, 
but  he  should  be  given  a  general  cleaning, 
and  the  sheath  should  be  injected  with 
a  2  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  or  kreso. 

When  a  cow  aborts  she  should  be  re- 
moved at  once  from  the  herd.  The  dead 
calf,  membranes  and  bedding  should  be 
burned  or  buried  in  lime.  The  stall,  man- 
ger and  gutter  should  be  scrubbed  and 
disinfected,  and  the  entire  barn  freshly 
whitewashed.  Cows  that  have  been  with 
the  sick  one  should  be  washed  behind  and 
have  the  vaginal  irrigation,  repeated  once 
a  week.  As  soon  as  the  aborted  cow 
•'cleans",  her  womb  should  be  irrigated 
with  a  lukewarm  solution  of  some  disin- 
fectant. One  may  use  a  2  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  kreso  or  creolin  or  a  1  to  2000 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Several 
quarts  should  be  given,  best  through  a 
piece  of  half-inch  hose  with  a  large  fun- 
nel in  one  end.  The  hose  is  carried  by 
hand  into  the  womb,  the  funnel  filled 
and  held  high.  The  hind  parts  and  tail 
should  be  washed  with  some  of  the  solu- 
tion. This  treatment  of  the  abortive  cow 
must  be  faithfully  repeated  daily  until 
all  discharge  ceases;  and  after  the  womb 
closes,  vaginal  irrigation  is  applied  two 


THE 
LOUDEN  WAY 

Louden    Equipment    In    ?  our  bnrn 

will  not  only  sau'  you  time  nnd 
labor,  hut  by  alVordinu  clean  nml 
healthy     QUarteN     it  nil     comfort  to 

your  cevtMq  later enac  thr  milk  both 

III  quality   ami  quantity. 


THE  WARNER  WAY 

\\  VICM'.H  ri:\CK — The  only  fence  with  barbed  wire 
top  nml  bottom  lnitr^lnN.  Stretcher  tniiter  mill  better 
than  anj;  other  fence  on  the  market. 

For  Ilnrn  Equipment  for  Catalog  H.  I.. 

For  Fence— H.  F. 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cat. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 


Won  la  the  time  to  buy  a  good  Mnlllon. 

\\  c  have   IVrchcron.  llel^lnn,  SliireH.  Of  I H II  Couch  ami  Hackney. 

You  enn  m  l  n  luree  lot  to  select  from  ut  our  xtalilen.  aoraea  with  lota  <>i 
weight,  bone  Bad  other  q  unlit  lea  |  horxcx  that  are  nrlae-wlnnem  in  competition 
with  the  beat  in  the  world. 

Vou  can  always  a;et  bauteeas  with  n  good  stallion,  and  yon  will  he  Miiti*n>d 
with  our  liorNex  and  prices. 

Our  importation*  for  the  seasoa  are  now  at  our  luiniM  anil  ready  for  Bale; 
we  offer  exceptional  bargain*  hoth  in  uuulity  and  price. 

i  Mir  Padnc  Coaat  Stables  arc  permanently  located  at  the  State  Knir 
tiroiindN.  Sacramento,  Oil.     Phone  1'itrk  U, 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectation?, 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  have  won  every  Championship. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  Unlverittty,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sele  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  wires 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHEN  KH — 113«l> 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1 «lo.  and 

IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI  11353 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


January  (i,  1912. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  clajss 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  t'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  Cal. 


SIMON -NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal- 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hoi1 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  01 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  lm 
porter  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood 
land.  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford  Cal 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  01 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  als> 
Short-horns. 


LOCUST     GROVE     FARM.  Ripon, 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 


Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmlngton 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Op' 


STUDARUS   &   CUNNINGHAM.   Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O   T.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Nlles,  Cal 


j.  i ..  McCarthy, 

l<ive  Stock  and  Real 
Instate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St, 
Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


H.H.H 

arse  Modioli 


mm 


HEADY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-  GUARD  A  GAIN  ST 
„  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
[sot,i?S  fT)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


TO 
m 


mm. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 

PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  ftUAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "fcS 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Franclseo.Cal. 

Von    dealer   has   our  catalogue 

FOR  SALE 

My  Short-Horn  Herd  Bull,  Birch  Hill 
Knight  -d.  A  prizc-n  Inner  at  Cnllfornia 
State  Fairs.  Also  7  Bulls  of  his  breeding, 
from  0  to  IS  months.  REDS. 

Also  Poland-China  Hogs,  registered  and 
brat  of  the  breed. 

I*.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. 


or  three  times  a  week  for  several  weeks 
and  the  cow  should  not  be  bred  for  at 
least  three  months. 

The  attendants  of  the  general  herd 
should  stay  away  from  the  diseased  cow, 
or  wear  different  clothes  and  rubbers 
when  caring  for  such  an  animal. 

If,  after  a  cow  has  aborted,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  herd  bull  for  breeding 
her,  his  sheath  should  be  irrigated  ■with1 
a  large  syringeful  of  a  2  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  some  disinfectant,  after  the  service 
and  before  service  to  another  cow. 

With  the  usual  busy  routine  on  a  dairy 
farm  it  is  seldom  that  satisfactory  work 
is  done  by  the  farm  help  in  handling 
an  outbreak  of  this  disease.  The  most 
faithful  application  and  unusual  care  are 
necessary,  and  it  often  takes  several 
months'  work  to  make  sure  that  the 
trouble  has  been  eradicated.  The  writer 
has  noted  that  some  dairymen  were  in- 
different to  this  disease  and  making  no 
effort  to  check  it,  not  caring  for  the 
calves  and  being  satisfied  with  the  finan- 
cial returns  accruing  from  the  dairy.  But 
such  reward  will  not  always  be,  and  mean- 
while such  diseased  herds  are  a  menace 
in  spreading  the  trouble  to  other  nearby 
herds. 

I  Worthy  of  Attention.  —  Many  cattle- 
owners  do  not  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  disease  and  are  slow  to  adopt  the 
proper  methods  or  treatment — a  further 
complication  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  any  infectious  trouble.  Contagious 
abortion  is  a  serious  disease,  and  its  con- 
trol should  be  undertaken  wherever  found. 
A  general  co-operation  is  needed  between 
owners  of  stock  and  county,  State  and 
local  veterinarians.  The  burden  falls 
upon  the  owner  or  caretaker,  for  it  is  he 
who  needs  to  learn,  he  it  is  who  suffers 
the  financial  loss,  and  he  must  carry  out 
the  details  of  the  treatment  and  cleaning 
up  process. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  number  of 
pigs  which  have  been  ailing  for  three 
weeks  or  so.  They  discharge  a  yellowish 
kind  of  manure  at  times,  running  of  the 
bowels.  The  most  striking  symptom 
seems  to  be  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
hindquarters.  The  hogs  will  be  walking 
along  and  seem  to  lose  control  of  their 
hind  legs.  It  seems  to  be  spreading  to 
the  other  hogs  and  a  number  have  al- 
ready died.  Their  appetite  is  poor. 
Fresno  county.  Farmer. 
Answer  by  Dr.  Pyle. — This  is  un 
doubtedly  hog  cholera.  The- owner  should 
appeal  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Berk- 
eley for  serum  and  treat  all  well  hogs  and 
clean  up  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The 
matter  should-  also  be  reported  to  the 
State  Veterinarian  at  Sacramento. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Pyi.e. 
S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE  FOR 
MOLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  an  inquiry 
of  one  of  your  subscribers  in  Los  Gatos 
asking  you  how  to  get  rid  of  ground  moles, 
we  are  surprised  that  you  advise  him  to 
kill  them  with  a  mole  trap  instead  of 
advising  him  that  it  is  better  to  exter- 
minate these  pests  with  carbon  bisulphide 
a:>  advertised  in  your  columns. 

Reader. 

[We  certainly  have  no  objection  to  kill- 
ing them  that  way,  and  our  enquirer  is 
so  advised. — Editor.  | 


The  Milk  Consumers'  Alliance  is  circu- 
lating a  referendum  in  Los  Angeles  to 
repeal  the  ordinance  making  tuberculin 
testing  compulsory  for  dairies  supplying 
milk  to  that  city.  The  ordinance  will  go 
into  effect  January  5,  and  testing  will 
begin  immediately  thereafter. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in.  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  .$500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FR  ANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 

A  plow  that  has  been  on  the  market  for 
years  without  a  change  in  its  construc- 
tion; a  plow  that  was  so  well  built  at 
tjie  start  that  no  changes  have  been 
necessary;  a  plow  that  has  the  largest 
sale  of  any  riding  plow  made;  a  plow 
that  is  so  simple  it  cannot  get  out  of 
order,  so  strong  that  it  lasts  a  life- 
time— 

Such  is  The  Success. 

It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
.iver  put  on  a  riding  plow;  the  best 
hitch,  the  best  landing  device,  the  best 
rolling  cutter,  and  best  bottoms  ever 
made.  It  has  but  two  levers,  but  they 
give  the  same  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ments as  plows  with  three  or  four  lev- 
ers. The  Success  is  heavier,  it  has  more 
material,  but  fewer  parts,  and  therefore 
less  complicated,  than  others.  That  is 
why  it  is  simple,  strong  and  durable.  That  is  why  we  call  it  The  Success. 
The  Success  is  a  medium-uriccd  plow  tlml  will  work  anywhere,  and  it  is  backed 
hy  an  unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  high-priced  plow  when  you  can  ac- 
complish the  same  results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow? 
When  so  ordered,  we  furnish  Alfalfa  Shares,  which  are  broader  than  the  or- 
dinary shares.  Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.  Canton  Plows.  Harrows.  Planters,  Cul- 
tivators. Potato  Diggers,  Stalk  Cutters,  etc..  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  Cata- 
log C  76. 

PARLIN  &  ORENDORF  CO.,'  Canton,  III. 

BAKER  &   HAMILTON,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and   Los  Angeles. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  tne  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mail  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  tittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A  IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  Slh  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

The  Original  R.I.  Knapp  Side-Hill  Plow 

Orchard  and  Vineyard  Plow  received  firat  premium  at  State  Fair. 


If  you  cannot 
get    our  plow 
send      us  the 
name    of  your 
dealer   and  we 
will     see  that 
you    are  sup- 
plied.  Has 
given  entire  satisfaction  for 
over   thirty  years.  Equally 
as    good   for   valley   as  hill 
sides.     We  manufacture  five 
sizes — from     one-horse  or- 
chard and  vineyard  plow,  to 
the  strongest  grading  plow. 


H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON,  San  Jose,  California 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


ASK   VOUK  DKALEK  KOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DOLLAR  PER  POUND 
BUTTER 

made  users  of 

SHARPLES  TUBULAR 

Cream  Separators  Rich. 

The  Darlingtons,  of  Darling,  Pa  .  got  rich  mak- 
ing world-lanious  "dollar  per  pound"  butter. 
They  use  only  Tubulars.  Wit's  notaSHARPLtS. 
it's  not  a  Tubular- and  you  are  not  getting  all 
the  profits.  That's  why  1C0.1C0 
dairymen,  in  Iowa  alone,  use 
Tubulars.  Rich  people,  willing 
to  waste  money,  may  not  use 
Tubulars,  but  those  making 
fortunes  at  dairying  do. 

Write  us  now  lor  catalog  131 
Learn  how  djiry  Tubulars  make 
more  money  lor  you  because  they 
contain  no  disks  and  have  double 
skimming  torce. 


THE  SIIARPLFS  SEPARATOR  CO. 

\V  1-1   OHKS1  I  K,  PA. 
t'bl.HL-".  III.,  >iiii  Krunclmo.  Cat..  I'urt liind.  Ore. 
Dullai,  Tel.    'I Cronto.  (  an.    Winnipeg,  (  in. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlmf action. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

*  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder.  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Removes  »r 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

"  »  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Bprains  Sore  Throat,  etc.  It  la  Invaluable 
Vvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugf^lsts,  or  sent  bv  ci.. 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction?  Tot 
Its  one  QTSend  for  descriptive  ^i<-«»i»r»i 
testimonials,  etc  address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  o 


When  Your  Horse 
Goes  Lame 


—When  he  develops  a  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint. 

Ulngbone  or  any  other  lameness— don't  risk 
losing  blm  through  neirleet— don't  run  Just 
as  great  a  risk  by  ex;>erlmenting  with  un- 
known remedies — don't  pay  a  big  veterinary 
bill.  Use 

Kendall* 's  Spavin  Cure 

and  cure  It  the  quickest  and  s-itest  way.  Read  what 
W.  W.  Brown  of  Content.  Alta.  w  rites— 

"I  have  used  your  Spavin  Curcforye  irs  and  have 
completely  cured  Fo<»t  Rot  in  my  herd  of  cattle 
andSplint5andSpavlns0nhon.es.    1  find  that  it 
cures  wherever  it  is  f.tithiully  applied. 

Thousand  of  other  horse  owners  have  haH  the 
same  experience.  For  over  35  years  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  has  been  the  old  reliable  remedy. 
Ithassavcd  thousands  of  dollars  for  horse 
owners.    Co  to  your  drugviist — get  a 
couple  of  bottles  to  keep  on  hand.  Pnca 
%\  per  bottle— 6  bottles  for  $5.  Able 
him  also  for  free  booW'Trea'isf!  on 
the  Uurse'  '—or  write  dlreclto  us. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Enosburg  Falls, 
Varmont, 
U.S.A. 


.^s^^PROTEIN  A  A0/ 

EXCEEDING  1*1/0 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Feeding 

AND  THE  VALIX  OF  SOY  BEAN  MEAL." 
NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  Han  Francisco 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


At  the  Phil  Rutherford  sale  of  regis- 
tered dairy  cows,  20  registered  Holsteins 
averaged  $235  each,  one  bringing  $355  and 
three  selling  for  more  than  $300.  For 
other  dairy  cows  the  average  price  se- 
cured was  $S1. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Association  in  Los  Ange- 
les, a  resolution  was  passed  calling  upon 
the  Governor  and  legislature  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  devise  plans  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis  among  domestic  animals. 

The  Central  Creamery  Co.  has  had  the 
Navy  Department  make  tests  of  the  dried 
milk  it  manufactures  for  use  in  the  navy, 
making  it  possible  that  California  will 
furnish  much  of  the  milk  for  the  navy 
and  War  Department. 

An  auto  truck  is  to  be  put  on  shortly 
by  G.  R.  Gallatin,  manager  of  the  Yuba 
City  creamery,  to  collect  the  cream  now 
taken  up  by  teams. 

The  testing  of  cows  on  the  Patterson, 
Stanislaus  county,  dairies,  has  been  post- 
poned for  several  weeks. 

H.  F.  Harold,  of  Orland,  is  stocking 
his  dairy  ranch  with  Holsteln  cows  and 
has  also  received  20  head  of  registered 
hogs  from  the  Bast,  to  dispose  of  his 
separated  milk  in  the  most  profitable  way. 

The  grading  system  for  cream,  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Tulare  County 
Dairymen's  Association,  has  been  amend- 
ed to  place  cream  testing  not  less  than 
30%  fat  from  November  to  February,  and 
35%  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the 
year,  the  same  to  be  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  75  degrees  F.  at  point  of  de- 
livery and  having  not  more  than  a  12-c.c. 
acid  test,  in  the  first  grade.  All  other 
cream  shall  be  second  grade. 

The  Blossom  ranch  of  13,000  acres,  near 
Red  Bluff,  Tehama  county,  has  been  sold 
to  the  California  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Co. 
for  $450,000.  It  will  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated and  used  for  dairy  and  live  stock 
purposes  and  after  a  few  years  subdivided 
and  sold. 

The  Alameda  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Alameda  County  Medical  Society's  milk 
commission  have  had  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion  over  the  claim  of  the  former 
that  they  found  formaldehyde  in  certified 
milk.  Several  dealers  in  Alameda  have 
also  been  arrested  for  selling  adulterated 
milk  and  many  arrests  of  restaurant 
keepers  in  San  Francisco  have  been  made 
through  the  finding  of  too  much  water 
and  too  little  butter-fat  in  the  milk  sold 
by  them. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


Stockmen  of  the  Paradise  valley  of  Ne- 
vada have  organized  the  Paradise  Valley 
Cattle  Growers'  Association,  which  will 
have  for  its  aims  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  stockmen,  perpetuation  and 
protection  of  the  industry,  and  the  co- 
operation with  the  Government  in  the  pro- 
tection of  forest  ranges  and  range  pre- 
serves. _  _  , 

A  stockman  of  Glenn  county  was  re- 
cently arrested  for  breaking  the  State 
live  stock  quarantine  laws  by  driving  a 
band  of  sheep  afflicted  with  scabbies  along 
the  public  highways,  from  Butte  county 
to  his  ranch  near  Willows. 

Thirteen  horses  in  a  carload  from  Ne- 
vada died  suddenly  soon  after  being  re- 
ceived by  a  dealer  at  San  Jose,  appar- 
ently from  poison.  They  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  healthy  on  shipment  and  re- 
ceipt. 

A  carload  of  registered  Durham  bulls 
was  recently  received  on  the  Parrott 
ranch  near  Chico. 

The  brain  of  a  pig  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog  on  a  Kings  county  farm  was  exam 
ined  last  week  at  the  State  Hygienic  Lab- 


Merced  Colony 
No.  2 

MBRCEH)  COUNTY  RICH, 
SANDY-LOAM  SOIL,  I  \  - 
EXCELLED  FOR  ALFAL- 
FA. IN  THE  HEART  OF 
\  P  K  O  V  K  N  DISTRICT. 
LITTLE  IRRIGATED 
FARMS.  SOLD  ON  VERY 
B  VM    TEH  MS. 

WATCH  WIN  TON 

The  home  town  of  Merced  Colony  No.  2.  Laid  out  along  the  iiio«»  approved 
linen,  on  the  Santn  Fe,  nine  nUIcfl  nor( lincsl  of  Merced.  Backed  t>v  20,000  acres 
of  rich  nlfnlfn  lands  peopled  with  experienced  farmers;  2000  acre*  of  Merced 
Colony  No.  2  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa  by  *|>riii|i;  -ISO  acres  already  checked. 
Win  wealth  at  WlntOS,  the  town  with  a  hacking.  Fastest  growing  town  in 
Merced  County.     Lota  on  Kale  January  Int.     Make  your  reservation  no>\. 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name .... 
Address. 


oratory  at  Berkeley,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  animal  had  contracted  rabies. 

The  grazing  of  7800  head  of  cattle. 
400  horses,  40  swine,  and  16,000  head  of 
sheep  and  goats  has  been  authorized  for 
the  El  Dorado  Forest  for  1912. 

The  total  domestic  wool  clip  for  1911, 
according  to  the  annual  review  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactur- 
ers, is  277,547,000  pounds,  exclusive  of 
pulled  wool,  which  amounts  to  41,000,000 
pounds. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  is  hear- 
ing charges  of  San  Joaquin  valley  stock- 
men that  rates  on  cattle  from  valley 
points  have  been  put  in  a  classification 
that  makes  shipping  charges  much  higher 
than  they  should  be  and  asking  that  this 
be  remedied.  A  favorable  decision  from 
the  Commission  may  mean  a  great  saving 
to  cattle  shippers. 


FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshlres,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  of 
California  mtockmen  because  they  rive 
better  results  than  tthers  do. 

'Vrite  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL 

FARMJftOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re 

ceipt  of  prices  quoted: 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop.  My  rick   LW 

The  Book  ot  Wheat.  Dodlinger   l."S0 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner   .50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  Saa  Frasei.es. 


HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 


with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DUROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


<V^iiI.',iIH- 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lilt.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6. 
8.  10.12.14.16.18.  20  it. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  Iced  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  ganoline  engine*. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III.   


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents.  Caveats.  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEV,  STRONG  &  CO.. 
1106-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  SaD 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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(Continued  From  Page  10.) 


According  to  the  1910  census  there  were 
in  California  last  year  1082  ostriches, 
valued  at  $229,340.  The  number  of  do- 
mestic fowls  increased  in  the  ten  years 
beginning  1900  from  4,196,466  to  6,087,267. 
In  1900  there  were  only  129,444  colonies 
of  bees  in  the  State,  and  in  1910  there 
were  201,023  colonies. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  has  denied  the 
petition  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Kings 
River  Canal  &  Irrigation  Company  (Miller 
&  Lux)  for  an  injunction  against  the  en- 
forcement of  irrigation  water  rates  op- 
erative in  July  last  in  Stanislaus  and 
Fresno  counties,  the  counties  winning 
their  suits. 

At  the  Northern  California  Beekeepers' 
Association  meeting  in  Sacramento,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  requesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  State  Bee  Inspector.  Mem- 
bers from  the  south  reported  that  the 
market  had  been  much  benefited  there 
through  the  prevention  of  the  sale  by  re- 
tailers of  adulterated  or  imitation  honey. 
Casper  Hauser  was  elected  president,  L. 
D.  Walker  vice-president,  and  Win  Gear 
secretary-treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
association. 

The  suit  of  the  government  against 
settlers  in  the  Palo  Verde  valley  has  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  settlers'  claims, 
and  overflowed  land  upon  which  they 
settled  has  been  found  to  have  been  pub- 
lic land,  open  to  entry. 

The  Madera  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
requested  the  legislature  to  arrange  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  along  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  to  prevent  floods 
by  removing  surplus  rain  water. 

A  tract  of  land  containing  692  acres 
near  Corning,  Tehama  county,  has  been 
secured  for  colonization  by  a  number  of 
Pennsylvania  farmers. 

The  San  Joaquin  county  supervisors 
have  appropriated  $2500  to  assist  in  re- 
clamation work  for  the  Linden  Protection 
district  No.  1,  and  with  $15,000  raised  by 
property  owners,  work  on  building  levees 
and  straightening  Mormon  slough  will  be- 
gin soon. 

The  United  States  land  office  has  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  41,000  acres  of  land  in  Lake, 
Colusa  and  Mendocino  counties  has  been 
open  for  settlement. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Company  re 
cently  shipped  20  of  its  incubators  to 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  on  a  cable 
order. 

Congressman  Needham  has  sent  word  to 
the  Coalinga,  Fresno  county,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  he  believes  it  very  diffi 
cult  to  secure  water  for  the  proposed  irri- 
gation district  near  that  place,  but  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  government  investi- 
gate the  proposition. 

A  well  is  to  be  sunk  on  the  Marshall  & 
Schmeiser  place,  just  south  of  Davis,  in 
search  for  artesian  water. 


RUSSIAN  THISTLE. 


A  second  small  infestation  of  Russian 
thistle  has  been  found  by  Commissioner 
C.  R.  McBride,  of  Solano  county,  on  the 
bank  of  Putah  creek.  Some  time  ago  a 
single  plant  was  found  a  few  miles  east 
of  Winters  and  killed  before  it  could 
make  seed.  This  was  exhibited  in  store 
windows  in  various  towns  in  the  county 
as  being  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  county,  and  through  this  persons  who 
had  noticed  the  other  plants  sent  word 
to  the  commissioner  about  them.  Seeds 
from  them  have  already  dropped  from  the 
plant,  but  the  young  plants  are  to  be 
destroyed  next  season  before  they  can 
make  seed. 


Get  Started  Right  This  Season 

The  one  best  way  is  to  have  every  order 
directed  to  the 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 


All 

Varieties 


Deciduous 
Citrus 

Ornamental- 
Palms — Roses 
Grape  Vines — etc. 


We  guarantee  all  nursery  stock  sold  by  us  to  be  "True  to  Name"  and 
you  can  depend  upon  your  order  being  filled  with  best  quality 
trees  and  shipped  in  "Al"  condition.   We  have  the  largest  and 
best  stock  of  trees  on  the  Coast.    Our  28  years'  experience, 
immense  nurseries  and  close  touch  with  conditions  enable 
us  to  know  and  grow  what  is  best  suited  for  the  Coast 
counties,  valleys  and  foothill  regions. 

The  demand  for  high-grade  nursery  stock  so  far  this 
season  is  unprecedented,  and  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment we  advise  that  you  write  us  at  once  what 
your  probable  requirements  will  be. 


APPLES 

APRICOTS 

PEACHES 

PEARS 

PLUMS 

PRUNES 

LIMES 

LEMONS 

ORANGES 

GUAVAS 

POMELOS 

LOQUATS 

OLIVES 

PECANS 

WALNUTS 

CHESTNUTS 

FIGS 

ALMONDS 
RHUBARB 


Every  planter  should  have  a  copy  of 
our  book — 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE, 
The  Fruit  Growers'  Gnlde."  It  con- 
tains much  valuable  Information 
about  planting  and  care  of  stock. 
Describes  over  2000  varieties  of 
trees,  plants,  etc.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated in  colors — 120  pages.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in 
stamps. 


We  are  authorized  commercial  propagat- 
ors and  distributors  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  fruit  introductions.    His  new 
1911-12  varieties  are  described  in 
our 


1911-1912  Annual  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price 
List. 


This  Is  the  celebrated  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce — intro- 
duced and  grown  by  us  successfully.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
only  fig  to  plant  for  shipping,  table  and  drying.  Write  us 
for  further  information.  We  also  have  a  good  stock  of 
the  Adriatic  types. 


WRITE  FOR  A  COPY 

It  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200  000^ 


URSERIES\ 

GEO.C.ROEDING:PRE&andmGR. 

Box  ic  Fresno, California 


SEED   CATALOG  FREE 


SEED  CATALOG  FREE 
D.  V.  BURRELL'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST 


Barren's  Improved  Kleckley  Sweet  Watermelon 

The  finest  watermelon  grown.  Best  quality, 
8U rest  to  produce  a  crop.  It  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Catalog  lists  this  and  all  kiuds  of 
Garden  Seeds.   It' s  free. 

D.  V.  BURREIX, 


BEST  SEEDS,  READ  WHY 

D  V.  Burrell's  Seeds  are  Best.  Because  I  plant  the  best  stock  seeds  skill 
can  select  and  money  can  buy.  If  there  is  a  special  strain  of  Tomato,  earlier 
and  better  than  the  rest ;  if  there  is  a  Cantaloupo  of  better  flavor,  a  better  shipper 
and  more  resistant  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  which  cause  rust  or  other 
unfavorable  results  ;  if  there  is  an  earlier  Cucumber  that  is  prolific  and  a  good 
shipper  and  nioro  profitable  to  grow  ;  if  there  is  a  special  strain  of  Onion  for  any 
desirable  purpose ;  if  there  is  a  Wax  Bean,  a  Cabbage,  a  Pepper,  or  any  other 
variety  of  vegetable  which  has  been  proven  better  than  the  rest.  I  spare  no  expense 
necessary  to  get  or  produco  this  seed  for  my  customers.  I  want  you  to  produce 
the  most  profitable  crops  in  your  community  and  then  do  mo  the  favor  to  say: 
"You  can  get  tlie  Best  Seeds  from  D.  V.  Burrcll.  Seed  Grower,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo- 
rado, and  they  cost  but  little  more  than  ordinary  feeds. "  This  is  why  thousands 
of  the  most  successful  planters  of  the  United  States  plant  these  seeds  each  year  Burrell's  Rust  Resistant  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe 
and  grow  Money  Making  Market  Gardens  or  Home  Gardens  which  are  a  source  of  wm  produro  fln0  melons  where  ordinary  varie- 
pleasure  and  supply  a  well  furnished  table.  I  want  you  to  plant  my  seeds  thi3  ties  rust  and  are  a  failure.  Best  sort  for  market 
year.  Catalog  free. 

SEED  GROWER,  Drawer  13 


I  grow  2000  i 


i  of  seeds. 


Rocky  Ford,  Colorado 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR    ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 

STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 

cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

P.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  saie  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
tun  oft  624  California   St.,  San  Fraaclaeo. 


"DUARTE  PLUM" 

ORIGINATED  RY  LUTHER  BURHANK. 

The  best  blood  plum  yet  produced.  Single 
trees.  $1.00.    Send  for  circular. 


Bargains  in  Orange  and  Lemon  trees;  30c 
to  75c;  better  stock  85c  to  $1.50. 


Small  almonds,  10c  and  15c;  large,  40c. 
Avocados  our  specialty,  25c.  to  $10.00. 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  R,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  YVAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 

of  our  naunl  high  gnmdei  quuiMy  guaran- 
tee^ by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


fed 
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,How  Can  I  Make  Money  With  Poultry 

IS  A  QUESTION  OFTEN  ASKED 

— CALIFORNIA  WAY" 

Which  simply  means  our  way.  We 
have  put  thousands  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  right  track, 
and  can  do  it  for  you  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance. 

Write  for  our  free  Catalog  and  Booklet, 
"How  It  All  Came  About." 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


Petaluma  Incubator  Company 


INDIANAPOLIS,  I 


BOX  32 

PETALUMA,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


50  EG<TCYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  cwck  BROODER  HATCHERS        8.50  " 
50  CHICK  FIR.ELESS  BROODERS  2.75 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY, 

WESTERN  OrriCE.  32?  BACON  BUILD1NC 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 
WAREHOUSES  AT    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL;. 

SEATTLE.  WASH 


ARENBERGS  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

lias  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  I'erfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate. Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.     For  full  particulars  write 

H  .  F.  ARENBERG, 
12(11    Knxt    WiiKlilngte.il  Streel. 
ri:T Al  l  >l  \.  c  \l.. 
Live  Agent*  Hiinli'il  In  every  Slate  nud 
Count!    In  lulled  StateH. 


Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 


Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANUELEj 


Pioneer  Poultry  Supply  House. 

ASK  US 

WHEN  HOW 

TO  FEED.  TO  FEED. 

FOR 

MAXIMUM 

PROFIT 


The  Quality  House. 


WHAT 

TO  FEED. 

AT 

MINIMUM 

COST 


GEO.  H.  CHOI. BY  CO.,   H2H  Rrnnnnn  Street,  San  Kranelnoo. 


Caring  for 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysoood,  Pomona, 
i  ■mil,  jw  —  iMifxuHWHMhrl— trim 

Last  week  our  closing  remark  was  to 
keep  the  incubator  closed  tight  until  the 
hatch  was  off.  This  is  often  a  hard  thing 
to  do,  when  one  sees  a  few  chicks  strug- 
gling to  reach  the  outer  world  against 
great  odds.  Sympathy  urges  us  to  open 
the  doors  and  give  a  helping  hand,  but 
it  is  really  best  to  keep  away,  as.  while 
you  may  help  one  or  two.  you  injure  all 
that  yet  remain  unhalched. 

Now  supposing  the  hatch  is  all  out — 
at  least  all  are  out  that  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  are  coming  out — then  we  must 
throw  open  the  doors,  take  out  the  trays 
with  the  egg  shells,  then  give  the  chicks 
what  ventilation  is  necessary  and  keep 
them  warm.  If  the  thermometer  registers 
105  in  the  egg  chamber,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  90  in  the  nursery  drawers.  By 
watching  you  can  soon  tell  whether  con- 
ditions are  just  right.  If  warm  enough, 
the  chicks  will  spread  out  on  the  floor  and1 
sit  down  contented,  and  if  not  warm 
enough  they  will  huddle  together  and  cry 
4t  intervals.  Still  again  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility they  may  get  too  warm,  in  which 
case  turn  the  lamp  lower  or  give  more 
ventilation.  Once  you  get  it  right  it  will 
be  easy  to  keep  it  so  for  the  thirty-six 
hours  you  will  keep  them  there,  or  even 
forty -eight  hours,  as  that  is  none  too  long. 

At  odd  times  when  rushed  I  have  been 
tempted  to-  remove  the  chicks  from  the 
incubator  to  the  brooder  as  soon  as  the 
batch  was  over,  but  I  was  never  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Forty-eight  hours  in 
nearly  the  same  temperature,  without  any 
drafts  or  chills,  goes  a  long  way  toward 
giving  a  chick  a  square  deal  in  its  chance.-- 
for  life.  The  yelk  of  the  egg,  which  is 
to  nourish  the  chick  until  able  to  feed, 
has  by  this  time  been  absorbed  into  the' 
system,  and  the  chick  is  now  ready  for 
feed. 

From  Incubator  to  Brooder. — Califor- 
nians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  careless  when 
removing  chicks  from  the  incubator.  In 
the  Eastern  States,  they  wrap  them  up  in 
two  or  three  blankets  to  carry  them  to 
the  brooder  house.  Of  course,  that  is 
not  necessary  here,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  them  lightly,  no  matter  how  good 
the  weather  is.  The  way  I  do  is  to  get 
a  box,  'fill  in  about  four  inches  of  nice 
clean  short-cut  alfalfa,  and  place  it  on  a 
chair  or  table  near  the  incubator.  Take 
the  chicks  from  the  drawer  one  at  a 
time  to  be  sure  they  are  all  right,  and 
count  as  they  are  put  in  the  box.  When 
I  have  about  fifty  chicks,  cover  with  a 
gunny  sack  that  has  been  shaken  clean 
and  warmed,  then  off  with  them  to  the 
brooder.  When  the  hatch  is  all  in  the 
brooder,  give  them  a  fountain  of  water 
that  has  had  the  chill  taken  off  and  rub  a 
handful  of  rolled  oats  until  small.  The 
chicks  will  soon  commence  picking  at  this 
lolled  oats,  then  sprinkle  a  little  Eastern 
oyster  shells  the  same  way  and  let  them 
pick  up  all  they  will.  Bread  crusts  slowly 
browned  in  the  oven  and  ground  up  in 
a  meat-chopper  are  also  good,  and  this, 
with  rolled  oats  and  ground  oyster  shell 
is  all  that  is  necessary  the  first  two  or 
three  days.  After  that  time,  commence 
feeding  a  little  chick  feed.  Any  good  com 
mercial  chick  feed  that  is  advertised  in 
our  own  State  is  good  and  really  better 
than  one  can  mix  oneself,  as  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  seeds  in  it.  When 
chicks  are  about  a  week  old  they  may  he 
given  a  little  meat.  A  good  way  to  do 
is  to  boil  a  beef  heart,  then  cut  the  meat 
into  very  thin  strips,  throw  a  few  down 
and  then  watch  the  fun.  Lettuce  or  very 
nice  tender  alfalfa  makes  the  best  green 
feed  for  young  chicks.  In  fact,  there  Is 
nothing  better  for  chickens,  young  or  old, 
but  especially  young,  as  they  must  not  be 


the  Chicks. 

fed  any  green  feed  that  is  at  all  tough 
or  woody. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  rolled  oats 

may  be  dropped  if  economy  is  necessary, 
but  if  you  are  after  size,  early  maturity 
:md  good  bone,  feed  oats  in  some  form  all 
the  time. 

Last  summer  I  read  an  article  in  an 
Eastern  poultry  journal  that  said  oats 
grown  in  the  United  States  did  not  have 
any  oat  to  them  unless  they  were  sprouted. 
I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,  but  I 
do  know  some  very  poor  oats  get  on  the 
market,  and  I  also  know  that  sprouted 
oats  make  chickens  grow  alarmingly  fast. 
But  it  is  quite  a  chore  to  sprout  them 
for  a  number  of  chicks,  and  pin-head  oats 
are  good  without  a  doubt. 

How  OFTEN  to  Feed. — This  is  a  question 
that  often  puzzles  the  beginner,  and  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  My  way  is 
to  feed  little  and  often,  but  where  there 
are  a  great  number  of  chicks  to  feed 
and  other  work  crowding,  the  best  way  is 
to  keep  feed  before  them  all  the  time. 
Short-cut  alfalfa  is  the  ideal  scratch  ma- 
terial for  small  chicks,  and  whether  we 
have  many  or  few,  this  will  be  found  the 
best  way  to  feed,  because  it  insures  exer- 
cise that  aids  digestion  with  all  that  is 
taken  into  the  system.  It  never  pays  to 
feed  any  age  or  size  of  fowls  so  much 
that  they  are  eager  for  more,  and  in  spite 
of  having  dry  feed  before  them  all  the 
time,  they  are  almost  always  ready  for  a 
change.  When  nothing  else  is  on  hand, 
they  will  turn  to  the  scratching  material 
and  dig  around  for  anything  in  sight. 

In  raising  chicks  that  are  intended  for 
layers,  exercise  is  the  most  essential  thing 
on  the  program.  Chicks  that  are  made 
to  exercise  never  forget  the  trick,  and  it 
develops  muscle  and  bone.  More  than 
that;  the  pullets  will  never  suffer  from 
egg  cramp  or  egg  binding  through  too 
much  internal  fat,  as  occurs  with  stock 
raised  without  exercise. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  capacity 
of  brooders  gets  smaller  as  the  chicks 
grow.  A  brooder  that  is  sold  as  a  200- 
chick  brooder  should  never  have  more 
than  100  at  a  month  old,  because  the 
chicks  .have  grown  so  as  to  require  that 
much  more  room.  A  fifty-chick  capacity 
is  only  fit  to  keep  twenty-five  good  strong 
healthy  chicks  a  month  old  in,  although 
we  may  have  squeezed  the  fifty  in  when 
just  hatched. 

Right  feeding  will  not  counteract  the 
il!  effects  of  our  crowding.  Thin  them  out 
as  fast  as  they  grow,  just  as  you  would 
vegetables  that  have  been  sown  or  planted 
too  thick,  only  in  the  latter  case  you  de- 
stroy the  thinnings  and  in  the  former  lo- 
cate them  in  another  house.  It  is  a  little 
trouble,  but  pays  good  dividends  in  the 
end — and  while  you  are  about  it,  pick  out 
all  the  chicks  that  seem  to  be  slow  in 
growth  and  put  them  by  themselves.  A 
very  little  extra  care  will  bring  them  out, 
so  that  in  the  fall  you  won't  know  they 
were  behind  the  others. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  blooding 
that  suits  everybody.  It  is  more  in  the 
man  or  woman  than  the  brooder.  A  great 
many  are  making  a  success  with  fireless 
brooders,  but  for  my  part  I  prefer  a  little 
beat  for  the  first  ten  days.  It  appeals 
to  me  as  more  nearly  natural  than  none 
at  all.  Heated  brooders  have  nearly  be- 
come back  numbers — that  is.  the  old  poorly 
ventilated  lamp  brooder  that  burned  up 
thousands  of  chicks  every  year. 

Up-to-date  poultrymen  now  have  the 
whole  poultry  house  warmed,  and  the 
chicks  run  around  as  happy  as  clams.  But 
even  these  heated  brooder  houses  have 
drawbacks.  Sometimes  they  get  hundreds 
of  chicks  chilled  through  the  burner  going 
out  or  something,  so  there  is  no  dead 
sure  thing,  no  matter  what  we  use.  Care 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hlckx'  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
nupertor  In  California.  Will  *ell  In  uninll 
or  large  lotH.  Capacity  12,000.  W.  I.eg- 
horiiM,  B.  ltockx,  It.  I.  Bed*,  B.  Orpltigtoui.. 
send  for  prlee-llnt. 

W.  J.  HICKS. 
K.  •!.  Box   154.  IV i  ii I  ii in n.  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  l'lyuioulh  KoekH,  White  Wynn- 
dottea,    Light   Brahman,   while  Minorca*, 

W  hite   Mnl  In  ml  Ttirke>». 

I     All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
I Yajorrie,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
•  ers.     For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I  .   \ .  COBBI.BDICK  *  Co., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland.  Cul. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on,  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are'coming  in' fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahaio  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — We  are  ready  to  All 
your  orders  for  eggs  and  day-old  chicks, 
either  heavy  laying  utility  matihgs  or 
select  show  stock;  write  your  wants; 
prices  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Brown's  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
Box  586,  Livermore,  Cal. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting; also  day-old  chicks  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  Rural  No.  1.  

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale,  Cal.  

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 

1   R.  I.  Reds.  Bid.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. — Best 
strain  on  the  Coast.  Hogan  system 
used.  Low  prices.  Geo.  L.  Donovah, 
Box  122,  Niles,  Cal. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  34  2. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  

ANCONAS— Eggs,  $2  setting;  $6  per  50; 
$11  per  100;  cockerels,  $3.50  up.  C. 
Wyndham,  Redding,  Cal.   

FREE  BOOK —  "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. j  

UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Russell  James,  Box 
146,  Stege,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal.  

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal.  t  ,  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whitf 
Orpington 


50  CHOICE  WHITE  LEGHORN  PUL- 
LETS, starting  to  lay,  well  worth  $2.50, 
will  sell  at  $12.00  per  doz.;  all  McFarlane 
strain.  Fine  large  crystal  White  Orping- 
ton cockerels  $2.50  each:  Barred  Rock 
cockarels,  $1.50  each.  Fine  large  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, $4.00  per  pair.  500-egg  Jubilee 
incubator,  about  new,  $35,00. 

DR.  F.  X.  BODIN,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Klack  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

Eggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred, 
$1.50  per-  fifteen. 

Can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

White  Leghorns,  of  course. 

Levi  French,  oakdaie,  Cal. 


and  watchfulness  will  generally  spell  suc- 
cess with  any  system,  but  not  always,  for 
some  little  unforeseen  accident  may  occur 
that  will  send  all  our  plans  to  pieces. 
There  is  one  thing  about  brooding  that 
is  not  always  taken  into  consideration, 
and  it  has  an  important  place  in  the 
raising  of  the  stock — not  only  the  rais- 
ing, but  the  future  usefulness. 

Every  poultryman  should  use  that  meth- 
od of  blooding  that  best  suits  his  busi- 
ness. If  he  is  raising  pullets  for  laying 
stock,  the  less  heat  he  gives  them  the 
better.  If  he  raises  them  in  tireless  brood- 
ers his  loss  may  be  a  little  more  in  the 
beginning,  but  in  the  end  I  think  he 
will  be  the  gainer,  because  his  pullets  will 
never  be  quite  so  sensitive  to  cold  as  if 
tbey  had  been  raised  with  heat.  Again, 
if  he  is  raising  soft  roasters  or  broilers, 
he  should  use  heat  of  some  kind,  either 
in  brooders  or  house,  because  what  he 
wants  is  quick  growth  and  early  matur- 
ity. These  can  never  be  gotten  with  feed 
alone;  there  must  be  some  warmth  to 
help.  The  breeder  who  is  raising  stock 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  should  raise 
the  stock  on  nature's  plan  with  hens,  or 
some  brooder  on  a  small  plan  that  is 
as  close  to  nature  as  possible.  No  fancy 
chickens  ought  to  be  raised  in  large  flocks, 
because  each  bird  should  have  room  to 
grow  and  keep  up  at  its  best  all  the  time. 

Given  right  feeding  and  right  brooding, 
then,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  chicks 
should  not  grow  and  live,  or  shall  we 
say  live  and  grow?  Yes,  live  should  come 
first,  surely,  for  thousands  of  chicks  die 
before  they  get  a  chance  to  grow.  The 
great  enemy  to  chicks  life  is  lice,  and 
while  all  up-to-date  poultrymen  know  the 
value  of  keeping  chicks  free  from  these 
pests,  the  small  poultryman  and  average 
farmer  does  not  even  give  them  a  thought. 
I  have  seen  farmers'  hen-houses  that  were 
actually  a  disgrace  to  the  rest  of  their 
grounds  and  premises.  Cattle  and  horses 
are  given  comfortable  housing,  and  any 
old  tumble-down,  dirty  place  is  assigned 
to  the  chickens.  When  a  hen  sets,  she 
has  to  be  a  Spartan  to  bring  off  a  batch 
of  chicks,  for  mites  and  all  other  kinds 
of  lice  assail  her.  Then  when  she  has 
accomplished  her  job  and  won  out  against 
all  odds,  the  lice  tackle  the  little  chicks, 
and  the  poor,  defenseless  hen  has  to  stand 
by  and  watch  them  drop  one  by  one.  The 
fact  is,  unless  a  person  knows  the  habits 
and  hiding  places  of  lice,  it  js  hard  to 
make  them  believe  their  fowls  have  them, 
and  especially  little  chicks. 

Sometimes  I  get  Jetters  telling  me  how 
they  are  losing  chicks,  and  invariably 
the  writers  say,  "There  are  no  lice  on 
them."  If  a  person  were  to  tell  me  so 
in  conversation,  I  would  not  contradict 
at  all,  but  on  paper  one  feels  braver,  so 
I  generally  tell  them  it  is  lice  just  the 
same. 

Very  seldom  small  chicks  are  troubled 
with  any  kind  of  lice  but  the  one  kind 
that  is  sure  death  to  the  chick  unless  it 
has  an  iron  constitution,  and  that  is  head 
lice.  If  anyone  is  losing  little  chicks  and 
still  doubts  the  lice  question,  just  take 
equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  coal  oil,  mix 
together,  then  dip  one  finger  in  the  oils 
and  run  along  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
chicks.  This  will  bring  them  out  if  there, 
and  you  do  not  need  to  drench  the  chick 
in  the  stuff,  either.  If  you  do,  you  are 
liable  to  lose  the  chick  anyway,  because 
small  chicks  cannot  stand  much  grease 
or  coal  oil.  Apply  very  sparingly  and 
you  will  soon  find  out  whether  your  chicks 
are  afflicted  with  them  or  not.  I  dislike 
to  give  recipes,  for  the  reason  that  peo- 
ple vary  in  their  ways  of  using  them. 
I  have  used  a  recipe  for  head  lice  on 
chicks  for  years  and  never  lost  a  chick 
from  it.  But  two  years  ago  a  large 
breeder  read  my  recipe  in  a  poultry  jour- 
nal and  used  it,  and,  as  he  said  in  his 
letter,  "I  am  willing  to  admit  it  kills 
the  lie?,  but  it  goes  one.  better  aha* -Trills 


the  chick,  too."  Inquiry  proved  that  he 
had  practically  drowned  the  poor  chicks 
in  the  stuff  and  lost  nearly  two  hundred. 
While  I  was  sorry  for  his  loss,  I  really 
thought  he  deserved  the  lesson,  for  if  the 
chicks  had  lived  through  it,  he  would 
never  have  cared  how  much  they  suffered. 
A  little  coal  oil  goes  a  long  way  with  a 
chick.  I  got  my  lesson  on  my  own  head 
some  years  ago,  when  a  lady  told  me  to 
put  coal  oil  on  my  head  to  stop  the  hair 
from  falling  out.  Well,  I  said  a  little 
went  a  long  way,  for  it  nearly  burned 
the  top  of  my  head  off,  so  I  realized  how 
much  a  chick  suffers  that  is  drenched 
with  it.  Next  week  we  will  thresh  this 
question  out. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatt'lii'd  from  Weil-Bred,  Heavy  Lay- 
ing S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens.  Well- 
Bred  Stock  pays  the  best.  Write  us  for 
Price  List. 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

HATCHING  EGGS 
AND  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Standard-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  from  our  heavy-laying  strain. 

Orders  now  booked  for  1912  de- 
livery. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM, 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Seven  Hundred  two-year-old  Hens. 
THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Will  sell  in  lots  to 
suit  customers.  Address 

SPRING  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARM 

Rocklin,  California. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

At  Oakland  won  1st  Cockerel,  1st  Hen, 
1st  Pullet,  3  entries  on  Buffs. 

On  Barred,  won  2nd  Cock,  4th  Cockerel, 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Pullets,  making 
a  clean  sweep  on  Pullets. 

Do  you  want  some  of  these  kind?  A 
few  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Now  book- 
ing egg  orders. 

Mating  List  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  one;  it's  free. 

A  Few  Choice  Cockerels  For  Sal  •. 
JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43(10  Fleming  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cnl. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  la   37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  DP  O  Make,  MoftU  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
•  Ar C  IV   Blake,  McKall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 


U. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 


We  Have  the  Best 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  600  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  in  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  $10  per  100. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  $100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEL, 
It.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


GOLD  MEDAL 
WALRUS  jS&L  BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Climates. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  California  State  Expositions. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  boy  can  run  It) 

THE    UP-TO-DATE  ENGINE 

Six-tenth  cent  per  horsepower  hour 
ECONOMY  —  SIMPLICITY  -  EFFICIENCY 
Burns  either  kerosene  or  distillate 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

Address  and  demonstration  plant 
400  SEVENTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
114  E.  EIGHTH  ST.,  LOS  ANOBLES 

Catalog  and  Circular  on  request 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    Up  $0,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  fronts  $5,000,000.00 


Total      -  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
f.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.  Vice  President 
V.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

■  V  James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

Ri  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attemtion  to  Ont  of  Town  Account. 
SA*TE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


This  Year. 


Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 
Not  hurrying  to,  or  turning  from  the 
goal; 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disap- 
pear 

In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 
From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with 
a  whole 

And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with 
cheer. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


"Our  Baggage  of  Cares." 


Isn't  it  possible  for  us  to  travel  lighter 
through  life  than  many  of  us  are  doing, 
and,  instead  of  giving  so  much  time  and 
energy  to  seeing  to  our  baggage,  have 
■f  mere  time  and  energy  left  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  our  fellow-travelers? 

Cannot  we  lighten  our  baggage  in  the 
matter  of  dress?  How  this  baggage  does 
pile  up  on  many  of  us — worry  in  select- 
ing and  getting,  work  in  running  about 
to  dressmakers  for  fitting,  anxiety  as  to 
ccst,  disappointment  as  to  results,  and 
closets  and  drawers  full  of  clothes  we 
never  wear  out.  What  a  lot  of  baggage 
is  here  that  might  be  lightened!  Even 
the  little  salesgirl  on  a  few  dollars  a 
week  could  lighten  this  burden  by  omit- 
ting some  of  the  trinkets  and  perishable 
neckwear  and  hair  ornaments  that  run 
away  with  her  money  and  soon  look  taw- 
dry and  untidy. 

What  baggage  we  pile  up  in  the  matter 
of  our  housekeeping — vases  and  pictures 
everywhere  that  mean  nothing  and  leave 
the  eye  no  place,  no  rest;  elaborate  meals 
that  require  hours  of  preparation  and 
which  are  no  more  nourishing  than  sim- 
pler foods. 

Social  life  piles  up  a  heavy  baggage  of 
care — work  and  worry  and  often  greater 
expense  than  we  can  afford;  frequently 
futile  ambition  to  enter  doors  which  really 
have  no  more  happiness  behind  them  than 
our  own. 

Can't  we  lighten  this  baggage  in  many 
ways  without  making  ourselves  less  happy 
in  the  doing  of  it?  For,  when  it  is  light- 
ened, we  shall  have  such  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, of  freedom,  that  a  far  greater  happi- 
ness than  we  dream  of  now  will  be  ours. 

The  matter  of  lightening  it  Is  largely 
in  getting  a  new  point  of  view.  If  we 
can  climb  up  a  bit  where  we  can  see  over 
these  piles  of  baggage  we  will  see  that 
there  are  things  in  life  more  worth  while 
than  lugging  this  baggage  about.  If  we 
can  get  this  point  of  view  we  will  see  the 
worthlessness  of  much  of  the  baggage  we 
are  taking  with  us.  And  we  will  joyfully 
drop  it  and  travel  light.  And  the  joy 
of  the  road  will  enter  into  our  hearts, 
for  we  will  have  time  then  to  look  at 


the  blue  sky  and  to  listen  to  the  birds 
and  the  little  singing  brooks,  and  to  con- 
verse with  our  fellow-travelers.  "Travel 
light"  is  a  good  motto  for  the  journey  of 
life  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  trip  by 
sea  or  land.- — Chicago  Tribune. 


Boys  and  the  Farm. 

In  Virginia,  which  is  characteristic  of 
other  Southern  States,  and  to  some  degree 
of  all  States  having  a  rural  population, 
GO  per  cent  of  the  young  men  leave  the 
farms,  most  of  them  before  they  are  20 
years  old. 

Of  the  18  per  cent  that  enter  colleges 
and  higher  preparatory  schools,  enough 
ccme  back  to  the  country  as  preachers, 
doctors,  schoolteachers,  and  others,  to  af- 
fect community  life  to  some  extent,  to 
reduce  the  net  loss  to  55  per  cent,  or  about 
11,000  each  year. 

The  last  census  states  that  there  were 
in  1900  607,000  native-born  Virginians  liv- 
ing In  other  States,  while  the  Old  Do 
minion  had  adopted  but  132,000  born  in 
other  States.  The  net  loss  of  475,000  falls 
entirely  on  the  country  communities. 

The  financial  loss  of  this  exodus  of 
nearly  half  a  million,  most  of  them  wage- 
earners,  is  not  less  than  $100,000,000  per 
year  to  this  State  alone,  says  the  Inde- 
pendent. And  every  boy,  who  cannot  be 
reared  and  educated  for  less  than  $2,000, 
represents  perhaps  the  only  savings  ac- 
count his  father  ever  had. 

But  the  mental  attitude  toward  farming 
is  undergoing  a  change.    The  Farmers' 


Nothing  gives  more  profit  and  pleanure 
than  raising  BABY  CHICKS  when  they 
thrive.  We  want  you  to  have  that  kind. 
The  Vitality  of  our  chicks  Is  constantly 
being  tested  in  a  pedigree  brooder.  We 
want  to  Knon. 

These  tested  chicks  coMt  no  more  than 
the  other  kind. 

Gardena  Hatchery 

GARDENA,  CAL. 

Send  for  booklet  on  the  fundamentals 
of  poultry-keeping,  not  merely  an  adver- 
tisement. 

TOO  ACRES  FOR  SALE. 

All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county;  400  acres  grain  land,  125  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  flowing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  under 
irrigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  ALVARADO. 
900  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael.  Cal. 


FREE 


Send  sample  of  your  hair 
(full  length)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  beautiful 
20-in.  Human  Hair  Switch  to  match.  If 
satisfactory,  send  $1.70,  or  sell  3  to  your 
friends  for  $1.70  each  and  get  yours 
free.  We  will  also  give  a  Ladies'  Hair 
Net  FREE  with  every  switch.  If 
the  switch  don't  suit  return  same 
within  10  days,  but  you  keep  tin? 
hair  net  for  your  trouble.  Write 
toduy.  Enclose  5c  for  Pontage. 
Ltnot  e  Vernon  Co.,  Boi  1448.  Dept.  E  Los  Angeles  Cal. 


NO   SOOT,   SMOKE   OR  DIRT. 


GAS 

IN  TOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
th'-  requires  heat. 

HIRE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  Im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


Yon  can  have  unlimited  heat  anywhere  from  onr  Kan  system  at  one-half 
the  coat— Positively  guaranteed.    Write  today  for  full  particular*. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOOTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


DEAVER 
BOARD 


Should 
You  Use 

Beaver  Board 

DECAUSE  it  takes  the  place  of  lath,  pi  aster  and 
*-*  wall-paper  for  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every 
type  of  new  or  remodeled  buildings. 

Because  it  is  more  artistic,  durable,  convenient  and 
economical. 

Because  it  is  made  in  panels  of  all  convenient  sizes, 
which  can  be  put  up  easily  and  quickly  by  anyone  handy 
with  tools. 

Because  it  keeps  out  heat  and  cold,  resists  shocks  and 
strains,  deadens  sound,  retards  fire,  does  not  crack,  chip  or 
deteroriate. 

Because  you  can  transform  attic  and  cellar  space  into 
comfortable  rooms  in  an  incredibly  short  time  at  little  cost. 

We  can  tell  you  many  more  interesting 
things  about  Beaver  Board;  come  in  and 


SEE  US 


THE  LI -LEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  nufael,  West  End,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — Grammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — Infantry, 
Cavalry,  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Army  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
3rd,  1912. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Head  Master. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  need  Much  a  map  before  laying 
out  your  irrigation  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Oaly  Woman'*  College  an  Pacific  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege p.  O..  California. 
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Co-operative  Demonstration  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  this  year  40,000  boys  in  the 
South  each  raising  an  acre  of  corn  or  cot- 
ton on  the  scientific  principles  it  is  teach- 
ing the  farmers.  One  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county 
secretary  last  year  had  250  farmer  boys 
in  one  county  in  Michigan  raising  seed 
corn  for  a  big  contest  in  the  fall.  And 
so  it  goes. 

After  fifteen  years  of  struggle  for  a 
footing,  the  Country  Life  Commission 
highly  commends  this  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  In  fifty  counties  in  nineteen  States 
and  provinces,  county  secretaries  are  gath- 
ering little  groups  of  country  and  village 
young  men  and  boys  together  for  every- 
thing from  Bible  study  to  amateur  theat- 
ricals. The  singing  schools  and  debating 
clubs  of  former  days,  baseball,  banquets, 
or  Bible  study  are  all  religious  work  to 
these  young  apostles  of  the  religion  of 
uplift. — New  York  Sun. 


The  was  is  long,  the  tea  is  cold,  the 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 

Catalogue   and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTMOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
PINES,  CYPRESS 

in  boxes  ready  for  shipping 
also 

ROSES  AND  TREES 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


B.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


0XNARD,  CAL 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRUCKEBERG  PUBLICITY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG, 
237  Frank  11  ■  St.,  Loa  Aaselea,  Cal. 


bard  is  fat  and  growing  old.  But  what 
the  dickens  if  I  am?  I  do  not  care  a 
Hepsidam.  I  sit  and  turn  the  bard  ma- 
chine, and  biff  Dull  Care  upon  the  bean. 
I  do  not  rhyme  or  reason  why,  but  soak 
Affliction  in  the  eye.  O,  yodel  forth  a  yip 
of  cheer,  and  hook  a  left  to  Sorrow's  ear! 
O,  skip  and  dance  and  toss  your  hats,  and 
hammer  Grief  upon  the  slals!  O,  mop  the 
swiftly  falling  tear,  and  join  me  in  a 
song  of  cheer!  Bank  Melancholy  on  the 
snout  and  knock  Old  Tribulation  out!- — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Daintiness  and  Its  Doctrine. 


To  be  clean  is  not  to  be  dainty ;  buttons 
off,  placket  gaping,  skirt  and  waist  di- 
vorced— even  absolute  cleanliness  does  not 
atone  for  these. 

The  girl  who  would  be  dainty  perhaps 
had  better  take  a  peep  into  her  room. 
Are  shoes  peeping  out  from  under  a  care- 
lessly made  bed?  Is  a  wee  corner  of  a 
rug  kicked  up?  Is  the  dresser  scarf  white 
and  fresh  looking?  Are  the  drawers 
partly  open,  revealing  confusion  within, 
and  are  there  any  little  threads  of  hair 
attached  to  the  carpet  or  floor  covering? 
Perhaps  not  the  whole  list,  but  a  few,  or 
one. 

Don't  scurry  everything  to  rights  in  a 
sudden  resolution.  Leave  things  just  as 
you  found  them.  It  will  not  last — whole- 
sale resolutions  never  do.  Leave  the  room 
alone,  then,  as  a  room,  but  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  top  of  the  dresser.  Re- 


Red  Cross 


Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

ot  corn,  cotton,  cere- 
als, and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal- 
low top-soil  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
"  plow  sole  ' '  that  lim- 
its the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subscil 
makes  this   plant  food 
available,   aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  scon 
repays  its  ccst  in  saving  of 
fertilizer    expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  ripht  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with    Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


Write  lor 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro- 
gressive farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener- 
ating barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  read- 
making,  ask  for 
New  Farm*  For  Old," 
No.  182 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


We  are  the 

Acknowledged 
Leaders 

in 

California 

for 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


C.B.HARKfMESS.v  ppes 


WHO  ARE  WE  f  THE  RELIABLE  THREE ! 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Fra-quette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.  Address: 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


Send  For 
This  Seed 
Annual-Free 


Lilly's  seeds  are  tested  for  purity  and 
germination.  No  seeds  arc  packed 
by  us  unless  these  two  qualities  show 
the  very  highest  standard.  Our  fully 
equipped  laboratory  under  the  direction 
of  a  scientist  and  expert  seed  tester  re- 
moves all  guess  work.  When  buying 
Lilly's  seeds,  you  buy  increased  crops. 
Send  for  catalog. 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 


Dealers  Sell  Lilly's  Seeds 


move  the  cloth  if  it  be  soiled  ever  so 
little.  If  you  haven't  a  dainty  one,  make 
one.  Make  two  or  three  and  watch  them 
as  a  miser  watches  his  gold.  If  a  tiny 
smut  appears,  send  them  to  the  washtub. 
But  leave  everything  else  alone — strictly 
alone. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  washer- 
woman who  was  given  the  pot  of  hya- 
cinth? She  set  it  in  the  window  and  im- 
mediately noticed  that  the  glass  was  dirty. 
She  washed  the  glass  and  the  sill  looked 
doubly  grimy;  the  sill  washed,  the  floor 
looked  offensive,  and  so  on  until  the  slov- 
enly window  became  a  model  of  neatness. 

That's  the  principle.  After  awhile  you 
will  find  yourself  sneaking  your  shoes  into 
their  box  and  making  the  bed  more  care- 
fully, and  sending  the  curtains  to  the 
wash,  and  finally  your  own  person  will 
change,  and  some  day,  so  gradually  will 
it  come,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
some  one  exclaim,  "What  a  sweet,  dainty 
girl." 


Concentration. 


Nothing  scatters  one's  forces  like  the 
feeling  of  having  to  do  two  things  at  a 
time.  The  fact  that  our  greatest  inventor 
(Edison)  separates  himself  from  his  fam- 
ily, friends  and  all  outside  distractions  for 
weeks  at  a  time  when  he  is  about  to 
elaborate  some  new  idea  or  prove  a  new 
discovery  ought  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  concentration. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Dividend  Notice. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank), 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 

of  San  Francisco,  526  California  St. 
Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  St.,  near  22d. 
Richmond  District  Branoh,  601  Clement  St., 
corner  7th  Ave. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1911,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1912.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit 
account  and  earn  dividends  from  January 
1.  1912, 

GEORGK  TOURNY,  Manager. 
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The  New  Horticultural  Law. 


The  legislature  of  California  assembling 
in  special  session  in  Sacramento  on  De- 
cember 23  passed  the  following  law  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  horticultural 
products  and  materials  into  this  State: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
horticulture  and  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  State  of  insects  or  diseases, 
or  animals,  injurious  to  fruit  or  fruit 
trees,  vines,  bushes  or  vegetables,  provid- 
ing for  a  quarantine  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  act,  making  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  act  a  misdemeanor,  and  pro- 
viding the  penalty  therefor;  providing 
that  said  act  shall  be  an  urgency  measure 
and  go  into  effect  immediately,  and  repeal- 
ing that  certain  act  entitled,  "An  Act  for 
the  protection  of  horticulture  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into  this  State  of 
insects,  or  diseases,  or  animals,  injurious 
to  fruit  trees,  vines,  bushes  or  vegetables, 
and  to  provide  for  a  quarantine  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  act,"  approved  March 
11,  1899. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person,  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  who  shall  receive,  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  into  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, any  nursery  stock,  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds 
or  fruit  pits,  or  fruit  or  vegetables,  or 
seed,  shall  immediately  after  the  arrival 
thereof  notify  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  or  deputy  quarantine  officer, 
or  quarantine  guardian  of  the  district  or 
county  in  which  such  nursery  stock,  or 
fruit  or  vegetables  or  seed  are  received,  of 
their  arrival,  and  hold  the  same  without 
unnecessarily  moving  the  same,  or  plac- 
ing such  articles  where  they  may  be  harm- 
ful, for  the  immediate  inspection  of  such 
State  commissioner  of  horticulture,  or 
deputy  quarantine  officer  or  guardian. 

If  there  is  no  quarantine  guardian  or 
State  horticultural  quarantine  officer  in 
the  county  where  such  nursery  stock  or 
fruit  or  vegetable,  or  seed  is  received,  it 
shall  then  be  the  duty  of  such  person,  per- 
sons, firm  or  corporation  to  notify  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  who 
shall  make  immediate  arrangements  for 
their  inspection.  The  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture,  deputy  quarantine  officer, 
quarantine  guardian  or  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  be  commissioned  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  to 
make  such  inspection. 

If  after  such  examination  or  inspection, 
any  of  the  said  described  articles  are 
found  to  be  so  infested  or  infected  as 
aforesaid,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner,  owners,  or  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration having  charge  or  possession 
thereof  to  so  disinfect  at  his  or  their  ex- 
pense such  portion  or  portions  of  the  ship, 
dock,  wharf,  mole,  car,  warehouse  or 
depot  where  said  articles  may  have  been 
located,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all 
infection  or  infestation  present  or  that  is 
liable  to  be  present,  and  all  articles  or 
packages  or  soils  apt  to  be  so  infested  or 
infected  shall  be  held  until  the  said  ar- 
ticles or  packages  or  soils  have  been  thor- 
oughly disinfected  and  all  injurious  in 
sects,  or  their  eggs,  larvae  or  pupae  or 
other  animal  or  plant  disease  have  been 
eradicated  and  destroyed:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  all  articles  of  nursery  stock, 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  cuttings, 
grafts,  scions,  buds,  fruit  pits,  fruits, 
vegetables  or  seed  which  are  infested  or 
infected  with  such  species  or  injurious 
insects  or  their  eggs,  larvae  or  pupae  or 
other  animal  or  plant  disease  which  may 
be  or  be  liable  to  be  injurious  to  the  or- 
chards, vineyards,  gardens  or  farms  with- 
in said  State,  shall  be  destroyed  or  re- 
shipped  out  of  the  State  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Sec.  2.    Each  carload,  case,  box,  pack 


age,  crate,  bale  or  bundle  of  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds 
or  fruit  pits  or  fruit  or  vegetables  or  seed, 
imported  or  brought  into  this  State  shall 
have  plainly  and  legibly  marked  thereon 
in  a  conspicuous  manner  and  place  the 
name  and  address  of  the  shipper,  owner, 
or  owners  or  persons  forwarding  or  ship- 
ping the  same,  and  also  the  name  of  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  to  whom  the 
same  is  forwarded  or  shipped,  or  his  or 
its  responsible  agents,  also  the  name  of 
the  country,  State  or  Territory  where  the 
contents  were  grown  and  a  statement  of 
the  contents  therein. 

Sec.  3.  When  any  shipment  of  nursery 
stock,  trees,  vines,  plants,  shrubs,  cut- 
tings, grafts,  scions,  buds,  fruit  pits  or 
seed  or  vegetables  or  fruit,  imported  or 
brought  into  this  State,  is  found  infested 
or  infected  with  any  species  or  injurious 
insects,  or  their  larvae  or  pupae  or  other 
animal  or  plant  disease  or  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  presume  that  they  may  be 
so  infested  or  infected,  which  would  cause 
damage  or  be  liable  to  cause  damage,,  to 
the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or  farms 
of  the  State  of  California,  or  wnich  would 
be  or  be  liable  to  be  detrimental  thereto 
or  to  any  portion  of  said  State,  or  to  any 
of  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or 
farms  within  said  State  such  shipments 
shall  be  immediately  destroyed  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  his 
deputy  quarantine  officer,  quarantine 
guardians  or  other  person  or  persons,  who 
shall  be  commissioned  by  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  to  make  such 
inspection. 

Sec.  4.  When  any  shipment  or  nursery 
stock,  trees,  vines,  plants,  shrubs,  cut- 
tings, grafts,  scions,  fruit,  fruit  pits,  vege- 
tables or  seed,  or  any  other  horticultural 
or  agricultural  product  passing  through 
any  portion  of  the  State  of  California  in 
transit,  is  infested  or  infected  with  any 
species  of  injurious  insects,  their  eggs, 
larvae  or  pupae  or  animal  or  plant  dis 
ease,  which  would  cause  damage,  or  be 
liable  to  cause  damage  to  the  orchards, 
vineyards,  gardens  or  farms  of  the  State 
of  California,  or  which  would  be,  or  be 
liable  to  be,  detrimental  thereto  or  to  any 
portion  of  said  State,  or  to  any  of  the 
orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or  farms 
within  said  State,  and  there  exists  dan- 
ger of  dissemination  of  such  insects  or 
disease  while  such  shipment  is  in  transit 
in  the  State  of  California,  then  such  ship- 
ment shall  be  placed  within  sealed  con- 
tainers, composed  of  metallic  or  other  ma- 
terial, so  that  the  same  cannot  be  broken 
or  opened,  or  be  liable  to  be  broken  or 
opened,  so  as  to  permit  any  larvae  or 
pupae  or  animal  or  plant  disease  to  es- 
cape from  such  sealed  containers  and  the 
said  containers  shall  not  be  opened  while 
within  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  5.  No  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought 
into  the  State  of  California  any  fruit  or 
vegetable  or  host  plant  which  is  now 
known  to  be,  or  hereafter  may  become  a 
host  plant  or  host  fruit  of  any  species  of 
the  fruit  fly  family  trypetida  from  any 
country,  State  or  district  where  such 
species  of  trypetida  is  known  to  exist,  and 
any  such  fruit,  vegetable,  or  host  plant, 
together  with  the  container  and  packing, 
shall  be  refused  entry  and  shall  be  im- 
mediately destroyed  at  the  owner,  own- 
ers or  agents. 

Sec.  6.  No  personT  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be 
brought  into  the  State  of  California  any 
peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot  tree  or  cut- 
tings, grafts,  scions,  "buds  or  pits  of  such 
trees,  or  any  trees  budded  or  grafted  upon 
peach  stock  or"  roots  that  have  been  in  a 
district  where  the"  disease  [known  as 
"peach  •vetlows   6r  Ens  tchtigioiis  disease 


known  as  "contagious  peach  rosette"  are 
known  to  exist,  and  any  such  attempting 
to  land  or  enter  shall  be  refused  entry  and 
shall  be  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  point 
of  shipment  at  the  option  of  the  owner, 
owners  or  agent,  and  at  his  or  their  ex- 
pense. 

Sec.  7.  No  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought 
into  the  State  of  California  any  injurious 
animals  known  as  English  or  Australian 
wild  rabbit,  flying  fox.  mongoose  or  any 
other  animal  or  animals  detrimental  to 
horticultural  or  agricultural  interests. 

Sea  8.  Any  person,  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis 
demeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $500  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  hereby  determined  and  de- 
clared that  this  act  and  each  and  all  the 
provisions  thereof,  constitute  and  is  an 


urgency  measure  necessary  for  the  im- 
mediate preservation  of  the  public  safety 
and  health.  The  facts  constituting  such 
necessity  are  as  follows:  There  now  exist 
in  various  islands  and  territory  in  close 
pioximity  to  the  State  of  California  dan- 
gerous and  injurious  fruit  diseases  and  in- 
sects which,  if  permitted  to  enter  the 
State  of  California,  would  cause  great 
pamage  to  horticultural  interests  of  said 
State  and  which  would  be  impossible  to 
eradicate  if  brought  into  said  State,  and 
this  act  is  necessary  to  provide  ample 
power  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  such  in 
sects  and  diseases  into  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sec.  10.  That  certain  act  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  protection  of  horticulture,  and 
to  prevent  the  introduction  into  this  State 
of  insects,  or  diseases,  or  animals,  in- 
jurious to  fruit  or  fruit  trees,  vines, 
bushes,  or  vegetables,  and  to  provide  for 
a  quarantine  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
act."  approved  March  11,  1899,  is  hereby 
repealed. 


FOR  SALE 

WONDERFUL  TRACT  OF  LAND 

303  acres,  all  bottom  land,  well  irrigated,  very 
fertile  soil,  in  Township  15,  Range  3,  Sutter 
County.  Four  lines  of  railroads  and  steamboat 
connections,  Excellent  local  market.  Well 
fenced,  new  house  and  barn,  half  of  the  land 
planted  to  trees  and  vines.    Climate  ideal. 

PRICE  $60  PER  ACRE. 

Terms: — 10%  Cash,  Balance  long  time  on  Mortgage. 

GUSTAV  De BRETT VI LLE 

SPRECKLES  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATSH.  Oil.,  INK. 
MINING  AND  (  VAMUIM, 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTO  RIBS  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALi. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
■  OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  I'OH 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
!  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICBSl 
S18  Market  St.,  San  *  raaclaca,  Cal. 
Keataa  Statlaa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  Eanltahlr  Haak  Rdpc>,  l.oa  Aaa-elea.  Cat 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

Ml  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Faartht  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  it  .vi  pajr  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  SL  San  Franelaco.  CaL 


w"ATEH  TANK. 
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Benjamin  Franklin 

was  the  Discoverer 
of  the 

Qualities  of  Gypsum 
as  a  Fertilizer. 


He  Chose  an  Alkali  Flat  in  Pennsylvania  and  with  Gyp- 
sum Made  in  Large  Letters  on  the  Ground  the  Words, 

"THE  USES  OF  GYPSUM" 

Gypsum  will  invigorate  an  exhausted  soil. 
Gypsum  will  neutralize  the  black  alkali  soil. 
Gypsum  is  found  by  Alfalfa  Growers  to  be  a  rich  fertilizer. 
Gypsum  is  used  to  preserve  the  ammonia  compounds  in  barn- 
yard manures. 


Professor  Hilgard.  in  a  letter  relating  to  the  uses  of  Gypsum, 


says : 


"In  cases  of  alkali  soils.  Gypsum  can  be  unqualifiedly  recom- 
mended; in  ordinary  cases  it  can  be  positively  recommended  as  a 
paying  fertilizer  for  all  leguminous  crops,  and  in  cases  of  soils  ex- 
hausted of  potash.  It  can  be  recommended  for  the  improvement  of 
heavy  clay  soils  and  hardpan,  which  are  hereby  softened  and  made 
more  tillable." 


/    43%  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Composition  of  Gypsum    <    33%  Lime. 

(    21%  Water. 


EMPIRE  LAND  PLASTER 

Is  manufactured  from  pure 
white   crystalline  rock  by 

The  Nevada 
Gypsum  Company 

Paciiic  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

Write  for  Quotations. 


THE  GRANGE  COMPANY,  MODESTO, 
Agents  for  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


CALIFORNIA  HAS  OODLES  OF 
POTASH. 


President  Taft  has  advised  Congress 
California  has  lots  of  potash  in  addition 
to  other  good  things.  At  the  last  session 
of  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $12,500 
was  made  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
fertilizer  resources  of  this  country.  At 
the  same  time  $20,000  was  given  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  which  is  drilling  at 
Fallon,  Nevada.  The  report  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson  has  just  been  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  in  a  special 
message. 

Both  appropriations  were  the  outcome 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  at  the 
last  session  to  become,  if  possible,  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  sources  of  supply.  The 
United  States  possesses  the  largest  phos- 
phate fields  in  the  world,  and  not  only 
supplies  all  that  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  also  exports  large  quanti- 
ties to  foreign  countries.  All  of  the  pot- 
ash, however,  required  for  our  fertilizers 
is  imported  from  Germany,  the  annual 
importation  being  about  $15,000,000.  Ger- 
many has  shown  a  disposition  to  limit 
the  amount  sent  to  this  country,  and  as 
the  use  of  fertilizers  is  increasing  rap- 
idly, the  need  for  a  home  supply  becomes 
every  year  more  apparent. 

The  present  report  shows  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  success- 
ful in  its  search,  and  this  country  should 
shortly  not  only  be  able  to  supply  its 
own  needs  of  potash  salts,  but  even  pos- 
sibly export  to  foreign  markets.  A  few 
difficulties  of  an  engineering  character  are 
still  to  be  overcome,  but  they  are  not  of 
a  serious  nature.  A  new  industry  will 
be  established,  and  if  the  by-products  are 
wisely  used,  many  millions  per  annum 
should  be  added  to  the  wealth  of  this 
country. 

The  Department  experts  have  covered 
a  wide  range  in  their  investigation.  Some 
ot  the  desert  basins  were  examined; 
brines  and  the  mother  liquors  from  salt 
wells  were  tested,  and  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  object  of  ex- 
tracting potash  from  silicate  rocks,  and 
minerals,  such  as  alunite,  which  contain 
it.  The  work  is  still  under  way,  and  pot- 
ash in  limited  amounts  undoubtedly  will 
be  derived  from  some  of  these  sources. 
Up  to  the  present  none  of  them  gives 
promise  of  satisfying  the  country's  needs. 

But  in  the  giant  kelps  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  a  satisfactory  source  of  potash  has 
been  found.  The  kelp  groves  along  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  coast  line  have 
been  mapped,  and  yet  these  should  yield 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  potash 
as  the  present  importations.  These  sea- 
weeds are  able  to  extract,  by  selective 
absorption,  the  potash  salts  from  the  sea 
water,  and  on  drying  these  salts  are  very 
largely  exuded  on  the  surface.  The  dried 
plants  contain  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of 
their  weight  of  potassium  chloride,  and 
the  latter  can  very  readily  be  extracted. 
The  kelps  also  contain  iodine  and  many 
other  by-products  can  be  obtained  from 
them.  It  is  possible  that  these  by-products 
will  more  than  pay  the  manufacturing 
expenses,  leaving  the  potassium  chloride 
free  from  cost.  The  Japanese  have  al- 
ready shown  considerable  ingeunity  in 
working  up  these  by-products.  Not  only 
do  they  use  some  of  the  waste  material 
for  cattle  food,  but  the  Japanese  them- 
selves use  it  as  a  staple  article  of  diet. 
Glue,  shellac,  paper,  and  other  useful 
products  can  also  be  made. 

Some  of  the  Pacific  groves  are  five 
miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  and  the 
growth  in  these  groves  is  exceedingly 
dense.  The  two  principal  species  that 
would  be  available  are  Nereocystis  luet 
keana  in  the  north,  and  Macrocystis  pyri- 
fera  in  the  south.  Both  these  plants 
reach  a  length  of  100  feet  or  more,  and 
grow  in  strong  tideways  or  where  they 


are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  open 
sea.  All  of  the  groves  are  within  the 
three-mile  limit  and  should  be  easily  har- 
vested. The  heaviest  groves  are  south  of 
Point  Sur,  but  large  ones  extend  as  far 
north  as  Seattle.  If  properly  harvested 
and  protected,  these  groves  will  yield  an 
annual  harvest  indefinitely;  it  is  even 
possible  that  in  the  case  of  Macrocystis 
two  such  harvests  may  be  obtained.  On 
a  conservative  basis,  upward  of  a  million 
tons  of  potassium  chloride  worth  nearly 
$40,000,000  should  be  obtained  each  year. 
No  estimate  can  be  given  at  the  present 
time  of  the  value  of  the  by-products. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

FOR  SALE. 


MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS— 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  we?l  rooted 
$15  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  tafcen  now 
tor  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW  Se- 
hastopol,  Cal. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS  for  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  for 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND -CHIN AS — A  few 
choice  males  farrowed  July  and  August 
W.  H.  BRAY,  Walnut  Creek.  Cal. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Best  lime  for  the 
money.  Just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing. Also  gypsum.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
1 33  Merchants  Bxehange,  San  Francisco. 

We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO 
Medford,  Ore. 


FOR  RENT. 


One  of  the  best  paying  young  vinevards 
in  Sacramento  county;  25  acres  table  and 
wine  grapes;  shares  or  cash;  a  good  op- 
portunity given.  TRIBBLE  BROS.,  Elk 
Grove,  Cal. 

WANTED. 

I  desire  to  purchase  a  flock  of  Angora 
goats.  Address  Box  28,  Diamond  Springs, 
Eldorado  County,  Cal. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY!  My  splendid 
weekly  newspaper  will  tell  you  about  this 
great  country  and  excellent  climate.  25 
weeks  for  25c.  H.  P.  RISING,  publisher, 
Escondido,  Cal. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  tor  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
Kates,  ete. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  51  P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co. 
.  omona.  Calif. 

or  Weed  Engineering  Co.,  I'orter- 
Vllle,  Cal,,  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.    Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


■_>■_> 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  3,  1912. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Trading  here  is  still  confined  to  rather 
narrow  limits,,  the  principal  business  be- 
ing of  a  jobbing  nature,  but  there  is 
little  more  movement  in  the  Northern 
market,  and  prices  are  firmly  maintained. 

California  Club  $1.52^ @1.57VL» 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Club    1.52  VI.  ©1. 57V; 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.72V£ 

Northern  Red    1.65  ©1.70 

BARLEY. 

Future  barley  is  rather  easy,  but  the 
cash  grain  shows  more  firmness  than  for 
several  weeks  past,  owing  to  very  light 
offerings  and  a  strong  demand  for  feed. 
Choice  feed  is  quoted  higher. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. ..  .$1.95  ©2.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.85  @1.90 

Common  Feed    1.65  @1.70 

OATS. 

Frequent  shipments  continue  to  arrive 
from  the  North,  but  the  market  is  firm 
in  all  parts  of  the  Coast,  and.  with  a 
fair  demand  here  for  both  field  and  seed 
grades,  prices  are  well  maintained.  Black 
oats  show  a  sharp  advance. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  ©1.75 

Gray    1.70  @1.75 

White    1.70  ©1.75 

Black    1.85  ©1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  ©2.00 

CORN. 

The  situation  shows  no  change,  good 
dry  corn  being  steady  as  now  quoted, 
with  little  offering,  while  some  new  stock 
is  offered  below  the  current  figures. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.S0  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

The  demand  is  very  limited  at  this 
time,  and  prices  are  nominally  as  for 
some  time  past. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.75 

BEANS. 

Prices  remain  exactly  as  last  quoted  on 
all  descriptions,  and  the  market  shows 
very  little  feature.  Trading,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  holidays,  has  not  yet 
been  resumed  on  any  large  scale,  though 
there  is  considerable  inquiry  for  some 
lines,  such  as  white  beans  and  limas. 
Dealers  look  for  a  steady,  though  not  es- 
pecially active,  movement  for  some  time 
tc  come,  and  present  prices  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  established  on  all  lines. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @3.85 

Blackeyes    3.90  ©4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  ©4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  ©4.15 

Large  Whites    4.00  ©4.10 

Limas    6.00  @6.10 

Pea  4.25 

Pink                 2.90  ©3.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

The  showers  of  the  last  week  have 
caused  a  much  better  feeling  in  the  seed 
business,  and  several  lines  are  moving 
better  than  for  some  time  past,  though 
the  movement  so  far  has  been  considera- 
bly below  normal.  Prices  show  no  quot- 
able change. 

Alfalfa    17    ©18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5V..C 

Canary    4Vl>c 

Hemp    4'{;C 

Millet    3    @  3M;C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%e 

FLOUR. 

Northern  millmen  have  made  a  reduc- 
tion in  export  prices,  and  are  getting  con- 
siderable Oriental  business  at  the  new 
figure,  though  the  recent  demand  for  ship- 
ment has  been  below  expectations.  Local 
values  are  steady  at  the  recent  decline, 
and  trading  is  a  little  quiet  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  ©5.40 

Bakers'  Extras   5.20  ©5.40 

Superfine    4.30  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  ©4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

I tuiing  the  holiday  season  the  hay  busi- 


ness in  San  Francisco  and  other  bay  towns 
has  been  extremely  quiet,  though  there 
are  indications  of  a  marked  revival  in 
the  local  demand  for  feed  within  the  next 
month  or  two.  In  the  country,  however, 
there  has  been  an  active  movement  for 
some  time  past,  with  a  good  demand  at 
all  consuming  points  throughout  the 
State.  Dealers  look  for  an  increasing 
movement  in  the  country  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  rain  of  the  past  week  has 
caused  a  better  feeling  in  growing  dis- 
tricts, but  it  is  not  expected  to  have  any 
weakening  effect  on  prices,  as  it  is  too 
late  in  the  season  to  expect  much  green 
feed,  and  hay  will  have  to  be  used  to  a 
large  extent  throughout  the  season.  With 
unusually  light  supplies  for  this  season, 
the  trade  is  confident  that  present  values 
will  be  maintained. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00@22.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00@20.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   14.00@20.OO 

Tame  Oats    14.00(5)19.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@15.00 

Alfalfa    11.00©15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@14.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  only  quotable  change  is  a  slight  de- 
cline in  shorts,  which  are  steady  at  the 
new  level.  Other  descriptions  are  firm 
as  before,  with  an  active  consuming  de- 
mand for  all  lines. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    38.00@39.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@3S.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  more  interest  in  onions  than 
for  some  time  past,  owing  to  decreasing 
supplies,  the  only  remaining  surplus  be- 
ing at  Lompoc.  There  is  still  a  fair  ship 
ping  demand,  and  the  crop,  one  of  the 
best  on  record,  has  cleaned  up  unusually 
well.  Prices  on  California  stock  are  ac- 
cordingly higher,  and  some  choice  Oregon 
onions  are  offered  here  at  top  prices. 
Prices  on  general  garden  truck  show  con- 
siderable revision,  practically  all  South- 
ern vegetables  being  higher,  with  lighter 
receipts  and  a  good  local  demand.  The 
only  decline  is  on  rhubarb,  which  has 
been  coming  in  quite  freely  from  several 
points,  and  so  far  finds  only  a  limited 
demand.  Green  peppers  are  also  plentiful 
and  rather  easy,  while  celery,  eggplant, 
beans,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  all 
higher.  A  small  lot  of  Southern  green 
corn  was  received  this  week,  selling  at 
20c  per  dozen.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc., 
are  steady  and  unchanged. 
Onions- 
California  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.30@  1.50 

Oregon    1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75c@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   40c@  1.00 

Cabbage    40  @  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

String  Beans,   lb   10@  15c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   8@  12V. 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)        6@  8c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Celery,  per  doz   30©  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   3@  5c 

POTATOES. 
Trading  is  still  rather  quiet,  and  there 
has  been  some  accumulation  of  ordinary 
river  stock,  which  is  offered  at  lower 
prices.  Choice  Salinas  Burbanks,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  light  supply,  and 
these,  as  well  as  Oregon  stock,  are  firmly 
held.  Sweet  potatoes  are  firm  at  high 
prices,  with  supplies  steadily  diminishing. 

River  Whites   $  1.00@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50©  2.65 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.65@  1.90 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50@  1.65 


Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  Vc 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   20  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  17  c 

Squabs,  doz   2.00@  3.25 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.50 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb  


do  dressed 


21  ©24  c 

22(5  30  c 


BUTTER. 

The  local  demand  was  quite  active  be- 
fore New  Year's,  causing  a  slight  advance 
in  extras,  though  there  is  a  little  easier 
feeling  now.  Storage  stock  is  'ic  off.  low 
grade  fresh  butter  being  a  little  higher 
than  last  week. 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat.  Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed 

Extras  . 

.  .37 

38% 

37  — 

36 

36 

Prime 

Firsts 

..33 

33 

33  — 

33 

33 

32 

32 

32  — 

32 

32 

Storage 

Extras 

.  .28 

28 

271.',   

27  V, 

27  i  ., 

EGGS. 

Selected  pullets  are  finding  a  strong  de- 
mand, causing  some  advance  in  price,  al- 
though extras  are  considerably  lower  than 
a  week  ago.  Present  quotations,  however, 
are  rather  better  than  was  expected  after 
the  holidays.  Firsts  are  ag:iin  quoted,  be- 
ing practically  the  same  as  pullets. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


Extras  40 

Firsts  .  . . . — 
Selected 
Pullets  .  .33 


37 

33 


35 


—  36 

—  33 


33 


33  31V. 


33  33 


CHEESE. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  market 
at  present,  demand  for  ordinary  descrip- 
tions being  light.  Y.  A.s  are  weak,  and 
a  slight  decline  is  noted  in  first  and 
storage  fiats. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15  c 

Storage    14lic 

Firsts    13 Vic 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   19  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The -demand  for  chickens  is  rather  light 
at  the  moment,  but  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing coming  in  from  California  points, 
and  Eastern  arrivals  are  moderate,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  obtain  a  little  better 
prices  for  good  young  roosters  and  fry- 
ers. Large  geese  are  also  a  little  higher. 
With  surplus  offerings  of  turkeys  pretty 
well  off  the  market,  a  very  fair  demand 
is  noted,  and  attractive  dressed  stock 
brings  as  high  as  30c. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   29  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Trading  in  fresh  fruits  is  now  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits,  owing  partly  to 
the  limited  range  of  offerings  and  partly 
to  lack  of  interest.  The  cranberry  busi- 
ness is  about  over,  though  there  are  still 
some  offering,  and  prices  are  maintained. 
After  a  very  satisfactory  holiday  move- 
ment, the  apple  market  has  settled  down 
into  the  usual  quiet  trade  which  is  ex- 
pected at  this  season,  though  there  is  a 
fairly  firm  feeling  in  prices,  and  some 
shipping  movement  is  anticipated.  Offer- 
ings of  pears  are  limited  to  Winter  Nellis. 
which  sell  in  a  small  way  at  the  old  quo 
tations.  Offerings  of  grapes  are  still  large, 
as  the  holiday  trade  in  this  market  has 
been  rather  disappointing,  and  the  sup- 
plies held  over  are  for  the  most  part  hard 
to  move  at  any  price,  only  attractive  lots 
being  salable  at  the  quoted  figures.  Pome- 
granates are  out  of  the  market,  and  per- 
simmons do  not  cut  much  figure. 
Cranberries — 

Eastern,  bbl  $  9.006  11.00 

Coos  Bay,  box    3.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00©  1.50 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Christmas  apples    1.00©  2.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.50©  1.75 

Grapes — 

Box    25©  40c 

Crate    35©  60c 

Persimmons,  box    1.00©  1.50 


mates  the  remaining  stock  of  prunes  at 
7000  tons,  and  states  that  even  if  Europe 
should  not  buy  another  pound,  the  stock 
would  not  go  far  toward  supplying  the 
probable  domestic  demand  until  the  new 
crop  is  marketed.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "About  the  only  feature  is 
an  upward  trend  to  prices  on  small  Cali- 
fornia prunes.  Owing  to  the  compara- 
tively high  cost  of  other  counts  and  the 
fact  that  the  European  crops  have  run 
chiefly  to  the  large  sizes,  the  demand  for 
100s  to  120s  and  120s  and  smaller  has 
been  active  for  some  time  past  on  both 
home  and  export  buying,  particularly  the 
latter.  The  result  has  been  a  rather  close 
clean  up  in  small  prunes  on  the  Coast,  and 
according  to  telegrams  received  here, 
holders  of  the  limited  quantity  of  such 
goods  remaining  there  are  asking  more 
money  for  what  they  have  left. 

•'Little  or  nothing  is  being  done  at  pres- 
ent  in  apricots  and  peaches.  Stocks  on 
the  Coast  are  comparatively  small  and 
well  controlled,  while  the  supply  in  con- 
suming markets,  according  to  all  accounts, 
is  below  the  average  for  the  season. 
Therefore  the  marnet  is  steady  at  cur- 
rent quotations. 

"California  loose  muscatel  and  seeded 
raisins  are  dull  and  nominal,  but  the  seed- 
less variety  appears  to  be  scarce  on  the 
Coast  and  not  overabundant  in  distribut- 
ing markets,  with  the  result  that  while 
the  demand  over  the  holiday  season  seems 
to  be  in  abeyance  the  tone  is  firm  on  goods 
ir  all  positions." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911.  per  lb...    S    @  9  c 

Apricots    12  @l2V,c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    g  c 

Peaches   g    @  8v,c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6    ©  6%0 

Pears   g    @  9  "c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    ©  3V.c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5Vi@  5-^c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4    ©  4V,c 


Dried  Fruits. 

While  a  fair  consuming  demand  is  re- 
ported in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  still  some  inquiry  for  export  in 
certain  lines,  trading  on  the  Coast  is 
rather  closely  limited.  The  principal  new 
feature  is  the  firmness  of  evaporated 
apples,  which  have  advanced  slightly  over 
the  last  quotation.  Peaches  are  quoted  a 
ittle  lower,  but  values  are  largely  nomi- 
nal, as  the  supply  and  demand  are  both 
light.  There  is  still  considerable  inquiry 
for  prunes,  both  for  the  domestic  trade 
and  for  export,  but  offerings  are  small 
and  pretty  closely  held,  prices  being  fully 
maintained.  In  general,  the  situation  is 
rather  better  than  usual  at  this  season, 
and  Coast  stocks  in  all  lines  are  so  light 
that  any  active  demand  would  probably 
cause  some  advance.  Offerings  of  raisins 
are  still  ample  for  immedate  needs,  and 
packers  are  not  disposed  to  pay  any  ad- 
vance over  the  present  figures,  though  a 
firmer  feeling  has  been  noted  in  Eastern 
markets.  A  prominent  packer,  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  esti- 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  influence  of  frosted  fruit  on  East- 
ern markets  in  the  near  future  may  force 
lower  prices  on  oranges  than  have  been 
prevailing.  How  much  damage  was  done 
by  the  frosts  in  California  last  week  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  determined,  but 
io  probably  less  than  by  the  freeze  of  two 
years  ago.  However,  all  fruit  handlers 
will  be  suspicious  of  oranges  for  a  month 
to  come.  On  December  29,  at  New  York, 
the  auction  price  for  California  navels 
ranged  from  $2.90  down  to  $1.85  per  box, 
lemons  averaged  from  $3.75  down  to  $2.10. 
At  Philadelphia  the  same  day  a  car  of 
lemons  brought  $2.65  per  box,  and  Florida 
oranges  averaged  $1.40.  The  Boston  mar- 
ket on  the  same  day  was  a  trifle  higher 
than  either  of  the  two  cities  quoted. 

On  Friday,  the  29th,  the  Los  Angeles 
auction  sold  five  cars  of  navels  at  prices 
averaging  $1.40  for  fancy.  $1.27  for  choice 
and  $1.15  for  standards,  f.  o.  b.  California, 
and  subject  to  25  cents  per  box  discount 
for  sizes  of  80s  and  larger,  or  288s  and 
smaller. 

Shipments  from  California  have  been 
rather  light  for  the  past  two  weeks,  owing 
to  after  holiday  dullness  and  the  cold 
weather. 

The  San  Francisco  demand  for  the  past 
week  has  hardly  been  as  good  as  it  was 
just  before  Christmas,  though  an  increas- 
ing movement  is  expected  from  now  on, 
owing  to  the  limited  offerings  of  other 
fruits.  Oranges  have  been  arriving  quite 
freely  since  the  holidays,  but  the  surplus 
is  expected  to  clean  up  within  a  few  days, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained.  Large 
grapefruit  finds  a  very  fair  demand,  but 
ordinary  offerings  are  slow  to  move. 
Fancy  lemons  are  a  little  lower. 

Oranges:   Navels,  fancy  $  2.00@  2.75 

Choice   1.75®  2.25 

Tangerines    75c©  1.25 

Grapefruit    2.50©  3.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    3.00©  3.50 

Choice   2.50®  2.75 

Standard    1.25©  1.75 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  remains  very  quiet, 
trade  requirements  all  over  the  country 
bring  pretty  well  filled  for  the  time  being, 
though  renewed  demand  is  expected  with 
in  a  few  months.  Prices  are  nominally  as 
before,  the  holdover  of  walnuts  being  held 
with  confidence. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18'/.c 

I  X  L   17V4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16VC 

Drakes    14V6c 

Languedoc    14  Vic 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  So  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  simply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  **stay  good."   That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40- H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
Free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
nade  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thinking  of  baying  any  kind  of  pipe, 
y oar  best  interests  will  be  served  by  writing 
as  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  iy2  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  1%  ft.  deep,  $10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Dow  Duplex 
Deep  Well  Pump 

is  meeting  with  a  warm 
reception  among  all  citrus 
growers.  Its  simplicity, 
high  efficiency,  ready  access- 
ibility of  all  working  parts, 
and  convenience  when  weli 
cleaning  is  necessary,  ap- 
peals to  all  practical  or- 
chardists. 

Our  bulletin  No.  1 16  explains 
its  working  features. 

Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co. 


412  Sheldon  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project" 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10,  20  and  40- 
acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  mnin  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way.  North  and  South. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CHOPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER    SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 

Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low.  Canal 

and    drainage    system    the    very  best. 

Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 

40-acre  tract. 
TRANSPORTATION — Both     by     rail  and 

river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS. 


If  you  want  to  lecuro  a  home  in  California's  Famous 
Valley  where  climate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to 
work  for  yon  overtime  cutout  the  attached  coupon 
and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars: 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 
Willows.  Glenn  County.  Cal. 

Name  

Address  

Check  off  this  list  ^  hat  you  are 
paniculirly  interesti  d  in; 
Citrus  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 
Dairying  General  Farming 

Hogs  Berries 
Poultry  Bros 
Alfalfa  Garden  Truck 


_  Hardshells   8    @  8y2c 

T/alnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   12V>@13V>c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16V2c 


HONEY. 

Business  is  very  light  in  all  lines,  dark 
and  amber  grades  being  hard  to  move, 
though  choice  offerings  of  both  comb  and 
extracted  are  firmly  held. 


Comb,  white   13  @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white             8  @  9  c 

Amber                                   7  @  7%c 

Off  grades                             5  @6  c 


BEESWAX. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  general  move- 
ment, though  an  increasing  demand  is  ex- 
pected within  a  few  weeks.  Prices  stand 
unchanged. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  on  the  1911  crop  remain  as  be- 
fore, though  there  is  very  little  remaining 
unsold.  Figuring  on  this  basis  for  spot 
offerings,  growers  are  in  no  hurry  to  ac- 
cept the  offers  of  25  cents  made  for  the 
1912  crop,  though  this  is  an  unusually 
good  offer  for  a  future  crop. 
1911  crop   40@45c 


Live  Stock. 

Sheep  are  coming  in  more  freely  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  prices  are  a  little 
lower.  Lambs  also  are  reported  easy, 
though  they  are  quoted  as  before.  Hogs 
remain  quiet,  but  unchanged  in  price. 


Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5    (€0  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4%@  5  c 

No.  2    414®  4V»c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2'/o@  zy.,c 

Calves:   Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6i4c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   614c 

150  to  250  lbs   6V.c 

100  to  150  lbs   6 Vic 

Prime  wethers    3%@  4  c 

Ewes    3Vi@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5V4c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    8VL.@  9-/2c 

Cows    8    @  8y2c 

Heifers    8    @  8-/2c 

Veal,  large   9t4@10y.-c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @  9  c 

Ewes    7    @  8  c 

Lambs    10    @11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  ©lOV^c 


WOOL. 

All  values  remain  nominally  as  last 
quoted.  Local  buyers  show  no  interest  in 
offerings,  saying  that  California  wool  is 
entirely  neglected  in  the  East,  and  there 
is  no  telling  how  long  this  condition  will 
last. 

Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


Northern,  year's  staple            14  @16  c 

pie                                       10  @12y2c 

7  months                               8  @11  c 

Lambs,  spring                           8  @10  c 

Fall  Clip                                  5  @10  c 


HIDES. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices, 
though  the  market  appears  rather  un- 
settled. The  local  movement  is  very  light, 
as  tanners  on  the  Coast  are  unwilling  to 


buy  at  present. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  11  c 

Medium    10y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16V2c 

Calf    16y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   ,.  18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18y2@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23y>@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   %  0.85(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35 @  50c 

HORSES. 


There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  mar- 
ket just  at  present,  though  a  considerably 
better  demand  for  farm  workers  is  ex- 
pected. Local  sales  for  the  last  few  weeks 
have  not  received  much  attention,  partly 
owing  to  the  lack  of  offerings  of  the  types 
desired,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  good 
many  horses  suitable  for  city  work  will 


be  placed  on  sale  within  the  next  week  or 


two. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$200@335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  125@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

Old  Mares    90(5)115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5)290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165(5)190 

900  lbs   140(6)165 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  new  year  starts  in  with  good  pros- 
pects for  a  fine  year  agriculturally.  The 
recent  rains  have  put  the  ground  in  shape 
for  plowing,  seeding  and  planting,  and 
if  the  temperature  will  raise  a  little,  so 
that  citrus  growers  may  feel  easier,  the 
future  of  the  orange  and  lemon  crop  will 
look  good.  Speaking  of  frosts,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  advertisement  of  the 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  would  be  read 
with  interest. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  the  new  adver- 
tisement of  the  Germain  Seed  and  Plant 
Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  our  columns.  This 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  seed  house  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 


Have  you  read  the  many  new  announce- 
ments in  our  poultry  department  of  late? 
The  poultry  interests  of  California  are 
growing  steadily,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  are  going  into  the 
business  of  raising  chickens  more  and 
more. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  apply 
gypsum  to  soils  that  require  it.  It  is  a 
corrective  to  alkaline  soils  and  sets  free 
potash,  magnesia  and  ammonia  that  may 
be  present  in  the  soil  but  in  insoluble 
form.  It  is  also  valuable  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  manure,  as  it  fixes  the  vola- 
tile manurial  substances. 


A  RANCH 


for 


CHICKENS, 
FRUITS  of  All  Kinds 
VEGETABLES  of  All  Kinds, 
ALMOND  ORCHARDS, 
WALNUT  GROVES. 


"BACK  TO  THE  FARM" 
but 

All  the  advantages  of  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco.  That  is  what  you 
want. 


Our  Lands  are  but  30  minutes  from 
Oakland  and  one  hour  from  San 
Francisco. 


One  Acre  or  More, 
As  few  or  as  many  acres  as  you 
wish,  and  terms  as  low  as 

$14.14  Cash 
and 

$14.14  on  each  $1,000  Purchase. 


Inquiries  Solicited. 


R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco ; 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


20  to  40  acre  tracts  In  cheapest  and  best 
Irrigated  district  in  the  West;  line  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vineyard  Innil,  sfloo  up  per  acre, 
%  cash,  balance  easy  terms- 
Good  Improved  land  in  alfalfa  or  hear- 
ing trees  from  $200  to  9300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO., 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


SECOND  ll AMI 

TRACTION  ENGINE 

FOR  SALE. 


\  Moll  caterpillar  traction  engine, 
In  good  condition,  >vlth  two  wagona 
for  same.  Hums  distillate.  For  In- 
format  ion  w  rite  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

J.   A.   BURGESS,  Superintendent. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering;. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying-  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(J[  Careful  irrigatiomsts  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 


(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump   Complete  StOCK. 


(J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing'  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Owrr  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


'BENICIa  HANCOCK" — THE  im.ow  THAT  PLOWS. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  I'unip.  direct-connected 
to  electric  motors  nelf-opcra«ln§;. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  bo  carefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PKICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Lot  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  Station. 

W.  lerkeley.  Cal. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIl.  mot,  rs. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 
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Forty  second  Year. 


An  Agricultural  Review  for  1911. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

A  review  of  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point, puts  it  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Other  years  have  seen  somewhat  larger  crops,  occasionally  prices  have 
averaged  better,  but  perhaps  never  has  there  been  such  a  combination 
of  good  crops  and  high  prices.  In  one  or  two  things  the  growers  made 
but  little  profit,  but  in  none  was  there  a  crop  failure,  or  anything 
approaching  it.  While  conditions  were  better  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  State — and  there 
where  only  one  crop  was  pro- 
duced and  prices  poor  for 
that — was  there  anything  but 
prosperity  to  look  back  to 
when  the  books  were  bal- 
anced for  the  year. 

This  good  season  came  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  fac- 
ing a  period  of  depression, 
rather  than  experiencing  a 
boom,  and  the  announcement, 
while  1911  was  yet  young, 
of  the  coming  of  the  Exposi- 
tion to  the  Coast,  while  it 
could  not  affect  the  weather, 
seemed  to  start  things  well, 
and  well  they  remained  to 
the  end. 

Citrus  Fruits. — The  season 
has  been  extremely  profitable 
to  the  growers  of  citrus 
fruits.  In  the  twelve  months 
ending  October  31,  1911, 
46.399  cars  of  oranges  and 
lemons  were  shipped  from 
the  State.    Of  these,  36,821 


A  Suggestion  of  Wind  Shelter  for  Small  Fruits. 
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„t  all  times,  in  spite 
.  the  large  amount  of  fruit 
produced  and  the  average  price  was  also  high. 
Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments.— For  fresh  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits. 
I  not- including  grapes  or  apples,  616,")  thirteen-ton  cars  left  the  State, 
against  6989  twelve-ton  cars  the  previous  season.    No  one  fruit  showed 
a'great  shortage,  and  the  actual  amount  of  pears  shipped  was  really 
greater  than  usual.    Including  grapes,  there  were  12,539  cars,  against 
11  939  in  1910.    Reducing  these  figures  to  a  twelve-ton  basis,  the  number 
of  cars  would  be  13,583.  or  about  1647  cars  more  than  in  1910.  Itemized 
and  reduced  to  a  twelve-ton  basis,  like  the  cars  of  a  year  ago  the  number 
would  be,  naming  1910  first:  Cherries,  250  and  234;  apricots,  289  and  232; 
peaches,  2517  and  2196;  plums.  1553  and  1480;  pears,  2361  and  2518; 
grapes,  4947  and  6906.  and  17  cars  miscellaneous  fruits  for  both  seasons. 
*  The  season  was  so  late  that  all  fruits  were  marketed  several  weeks 


Irrigation  of  Long  Pruned  Table  Grapes  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


later  than  usual  and  the  shipping  continued  much  longer  than  usual  also. 
Combined  with  this  was  an  early  season  in  the  East,  which  made  the  com- 
petition with  Eastern  fruits  different  from  usual,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  dry,  hot  weather  seriously  injured  most  Eastern  fruit  the  prices  se- 
cured would  have  been  much  lower  than  they  were.  While  more  fruit  is 
canned  and  dried  than  is  sent  East,  the  knowledge  of  rather  short  crops 
and  good  prices  received  for  early  shipments  served  to  boost  prices  all 
along  the  line,  including  that  designed  for  drying  and  canning.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  many  of  the  shipping  companies,  in  order  to  secure 
fruit,  to  either  guarantee  certain  high  prices,  or  to  buy  it  outright  and 
ship  it  at  their  own  risk.    Then  when  the  break  came  in  August  and  the 

cars  were  sold  at  a  substan- 
tial loss,  much  of  the  loss 
was  sustained  by  the  ship- 
ping companies,  as  the  grow- 
er who  could  dry  his  fruit  or 
sell  it  for  high  prices  to  the 
canner  was  able  to  step  from 
under  to  a  large  extent  and 
make  good  profits,  although 
quoted  prices  in  the  markets 
were  very  low. 

Nearly  all  the  cherries 
brought  good  returns,  as  did 
apricots  and  early  peaches 
and  pears,  most  of  the  plums, 
early  grapes,  and,  in  fact,  all 
early  fruits.  Very  late  ship- 
ments also  brought  good  re- 
turns. The  only  fruit  that 
was  generally  unprofitable 
was  table  grapes.  The  early 
high  prices  caused  the  ship- 
ment of  unripe  fruit,  and  the 
e  x  t  r  e  m  e  1  y  large  amount 
shipped  in  midseason,  much 
of  it  immature,  and  the  re- 
sulting poor  prices,  caused 
the  growers  to  wish  find 
they  had  sold  the  grapes  to 
the  wineries  for  what  they 
could  get  or  had  fed  them  to 
the  hogs.  Thus,  of  795  cars 
sold  in  auction  markets  from 
September  5  to  29.  only  150 
sold  at  a  profit,  and  the  net 
loss  of  the  795  was  $114,600. 
Most  of  th'.S  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  growers. 

Apples  were  less  in  quan- 
tity here  than   a   year  ago, 
crop  than  usual.    The  early 
and  brought  bonanza  prices. 
Good  prices  for  dried 


and  had  to  compete  with  a  larger  Easter 
apples  were  largely  sold  before  the  break, 
later  varieties  bringing  only  moderate  returns, 
apples  has  caused  more  of  them  to  be  used  this  way  than  in  1910,  and  the 
prices  for  drying  stock  were  high.  The  Parajo  valley  crop  was  shorter 
than  expected,  being  only  about  75  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop,  and  the 
Sebastopol  apples  short,  as  was  expected  in  early  summer.  Apple  grow- 
ers, however,  have  had  little  to  compbrn  of. 

Dried  Fruits. — The  size  of  the  fruil  crop  was  not  as  great  as  fresh 
shipments  would  indicate,  and  the  real  shortage  is  better  shown  in  the 
amount  of  dried  fruit  produced.  Apricots  amounted  to  about  8800  tons, 
in  comparison  with  the  15,250  tons  of  1910.    The  price,  however,  has  been 

(Continued  on  Page  SO.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m . ,  Jan.  9,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.78 

10.82 

18.64 

56 

32 

Red  Bluff  

.68 

1.78 

11.09 

60 

28 

.38 

2.36 

7.89 

52 

30 

San  Francisco .. 

.42 

1.00 

9.29 

60 

42 

San  Jose  

.06 

3.50 

6.85 

62 

26 

Fresno  

.01 

1.34 

4.05 

64 

28 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

4.01 

62 

16 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

4.94 

7.25 

68 

36 

Los  Angeles  

00 

2.78 

5.87 

74 

42 

00 

2.11 

3.64 

68 

40 

The  Week. 


The  weather  is  about  right  now  to  get  out  the 
ducking-stool  for  bogus  weather  prophets,  and 
inere  are  puddles  deep  enough  for  its  effective  use 
in  nearly  all  communities,  and  there  are  also  plenty 
of  people  who  ought  to  be  ducked.  There  is  one 
hardened  old  transgressor  in  southern  Oregon  for 
whom  the  coldest,  muddiest  pool  should  be  re- 
served. His  sophistry  is  that  a  cool  summer 
makes  a  warm,  dry  winter.  How  well  it  works, 
people  who  have  been  frost-fighting  for  the  last 
two  weeks  and  are  now  trying  to  keep  out  of  the 
wet,  can  best  describe.  As  a  fact,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  there  is  ample  evidence  that  this 
is  not  a  mild,  storniless  winter.  The  little  frosts 
we  have  had  in  California  are  bad  enough  for  us, 
but  when  one  reads  of  the  recurring  blizzards  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  below-zero  rec- 
ords even  in  the  valleys  of  the  north  Pacific  Coast, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  impression- 
istic style  of  weather  prophecy  should  have  no 
place  higher  than  common  gossip. 

There  has  been  much  loss  of  time  and  horse- 
feed  because  the  rainy  season  has  opened  so  late 
this  year,  but  coining  California  farmers  will  prob- 
ably handle  such  a  year  better  than  it  is  handled 
now.  We  shall  have  less  land  waiting  for  winter- 
breaking.  It  will  have  moisture  enough,  either 
by  conservation  or  irrigation,  so  that  fall  plowing 
with  more  effective  motors  will  always  be  feasible, 
*ind  the  land  will  be  cleaned  by  better  cultiva- 
tion so  that  early,  dry  sowing  will  work  again 
as  well  as  it  did  before  the  weeds  came  and  mul- 
tiplied. Irrigation,  too,  will  be  used  to  start  many 
growths  which  now,  from  late  sowing  and  rain- 
fall lost  by  late  working,  have  a  scant  season  and 
a  small  crop.  California  farmers  will  be  more 
the  masters  and  less  the  slaves  of  storms,  using 
them  for  what  they  bring,  but  not  so  dependent 
upon  them.  When  this  comes  around,  the  open 
fall  will  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  California  year,  and  there  will  be  more 
money  in  the  pocket  and  less  in  the  jackpot  at  the 
rural  saloon.  A  year  when  grapes  are  picked  from 
the  vines  for  overland  shipment  as  late  as  Christ- 
mas, as  they  were  this  year,  will  be  called  the 
right  kind  of  a  year.  Most  of  the  heavy  orchard 
work,  pruning,  plowing  and  spraying,  except  a 
few  spring  doses,  will  be  done  before  the  holidays. 


Citrus  fruits  will  come  and  go  early.  There  will 
be  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  for  many  plantings 
which  are  now  undertaken  at  great  disadvantage 
because  of  waiting  for  the  rains,  and  vastly  more 
will  be  made  of  the  fall  and  winter  as  a  growing 
season  for  hardy  plants  than  is  now  being  done. 
It  is  not  strange  that  in  two  short  generations 
people  from  humid  States  should  not  have  mas- 
tered all  the  possibilities  of  the  California  cli- 
mate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  probably 
just  beginning  to  learn  what  can  be  done  with  it. 

Flats  and  Sharps  in  the  Weather  Service. 

According  to  our  observation,  there-  is  no  more 
alert  and  energetic  bunch  of  public  servants  than 
the  local  representatives  of  the  Weather  Service 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  all  seem  to  be 
doing  their  best  to  get  local  industries  aligned 
with  the  weather  curves  for  maximum  production 
and  for  optimum  protection,  when  that  is  neces- 
sary. They  are  about  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  old-time  official  behavior  of  dozing  with  feet 
on  desk  until  a  stray  lot  of  lightning  runs  in 
over  the  wires  and  burns  out  the  instruments. 
This  comment  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  stated 
on  another  page  by  Mr.  Matson,  that  Professor 
McAdie  has  been  in  southern  California  planning 
with  Mr.  Powell  for  systematic  observation  on 
frost  injuries  in  the  citric  districts,  so  that  the 
phenomena  of  frost  occurrence,  frost  injuries,  and 
frost  prevention  may  be  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Professor  McAdie  is  a  "live  wire"  in  all 
things  of  this  kind,  and  if  he  is  suitably  pro- 
vided with  funds  and  assistants,  can  surely  bring 
to  light  facts  which  M  ill  render  the  conditions  of 
temperature  changes  less  obscure,  and  intelligent 
action  to  prevent  them  made  sure.  Just  how  to 
detect  and  measure  such  conditions  is  not  alto- 
gether clear,  and  no  doubt  the  invention  of  in- 
struments, or  arrangement  of  them,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  some  facts  which  need  to  lie 
known.  Fortunately.  Professor  McAdie  is  expert 
in  invention,  and  this  will  render  him  a  capable 
investigator  in  the  work  which  is  being  planned 
for  California,  and  in  which  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  will  participate.  His  inventions 
are  already  attracting  wide  attention,  and  Profes- 
sor J.  C.  Blair  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
writes  concerning  one  of  them:  "It  is  a  wonder- 
ful and  mighty  promising  device,  and  I  will  add 
several  of  them  to  the  supply  of  instruments  which 
our  men  use  in  the  field  during  our  orchard-heat- 
ing period."  Thus  California  work  becomes 
widely  useful.  It  may  be  that  the  old  adage,  "No 
one  can  farm  against  the  weather,"  may  have  to 
he  considerably  modified.  It  may  be  reduced  to 
a  question  of  whether  a  crop  may  be  worth 
enough  to  justify  .protective  expenditures.  This 
is  a  rational  conclusion,  for  it  is  certainly  not 
wise  to  go  to  all  the  expense  of  planting,  irrigat- 
ing, fertilizing,  etc.,  and  then  leave  the  product 
at  the  mercy  of  temperature  conditions  which  we 
are  learning  how  to  control  sufficiently  to  change 
losses  into  profits. 

Who  Gets  the  Increment? 

It  really  looks  as  though  we  might  know  all 
about  it  in  time.  We  have  somewhat  boisterously 
declared  that  the  farmer  did  not  get  the  difference 
between  the  old  cost  of  living  and  the  recent 
higher  cost  thereof,  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  of  late.  Such  protests  against  blaming  it 
all  upon  the  farmer,  and  some  comparisons  of 
wholesale  figures  which  were  paid  to  the  farmers 
then  and  now,  seem  to  have  subdued  the  outcry 
against  him,  but  the  increment  is  still  unclaimed, 
and  whether  it  belongs  to  transportation,  manu- 
facture, or  trade  is  not  yet  determined.  We  are 
interested,  therefore,  in  an  announcement  from 


Washington  that  a  nation-wide  investigation  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  has  been 
instituted  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Charles  P.  Xeill.  This  inquiry, 
ordered  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
Xagel,  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  ever  under- 
taken in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  will  last 
for  several  months.  Experts  will  be  sent  over  the 
country  to  visit  fields,  factories,  and  stores.  Each 
important  article  of  food  will  be  traced  from  its 
beginning  to  the  door  of  the  consumer,  and  then 
the  department  statisticians  will  prepare  a  report 
for  the  Government  and  the  public.  We  appre- 
hend that  transportation  will  be  found  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer:  also 
manufacture  which  has  hastened  to  put  nearly  all 
kinds  of  food  into  cans  or  cartons,  or  other  very 
esthetic  and  expensive  wrappings,  and  paid  mil- 
lions in  advertising  the  same;  that  retailers  have 
developed  telephone  orders  and  a  most  elaborate 
and  costly  delivery  system  in  the  place  of  the  old 
market-basket  method  which  cost  only  the  buyer's 
time;  and  the  higher  gustatory  fashions  of  the  day 
which  require  canned  lobsters  and  asparagus  in- 
stead of  corned  beef  and  cabbage — all  these 
things  and  others  like  them,  will,  we  presume, 
explain  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  dispel  the 
cloud  of  suspicion  from  the  innocent  farmer  who 
simply  raises  cane  while  others  make  the  sugar. 

What  Will  the  Government  Do? 

In  the  first  place,  probably,  it  will  do  a  lot 
of  politics — that  is  what  everyone  seems  to  be 
at  this  year;  even  the  most  exalted  reformers  are 
carrying  so  much  politics  into  the  empyrean  of 
their  lofty  purposes  that  they  make  the  sky  murky 
to  the  common  view,  and  we  cannot  expect  less 
from  the  standpatters  than  to  show  that  their  pol- 
itics alone  can  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  the  danger  is  that  this  inquiry 
into  the  cost  of  living  will  this  year  do  nothing 
more  than  give  a  few  suggestions  for  planks  in 
the  party  platforms  which  will  be  framed  up 
next  summer  in  a  way  most  promising  to  catch 
votes.  To  our  view  there  is  no  hope  of  greatly 
changing  things  by  convention  or  congressional 
fiats,  but  the  exercise  is  interesting,  nevertheless, 
and  helps  us  all  to  be  American  citizens,  no  doubt. 
Hut  when  it  conies  right  down  to  doing  ordinary 
things  in  a  better  way.  the  people  must  do  it  for 
themselves,  and  the  fundamental  requirements  are 
that  they  know  things  and  trust  each  other,  and 
both  are  educational  products. 

In  our  recent  discussion  with  Mr.  Kipling  con- 
cerning saving  the  soul  of  Canada,  we  pointed 
to  Rider  Haggard  as  less  deadly  than  Mr.  Kip- 
ling in  a  literary  way,  but  more  effective  in 
straight  sight  of  ordinary  human  conditions.  Mr. 
Haggard  has  just  had  his  innings  with  the  news- 
paper reporter  and  said:  "The  greatest  probUrn 
now  confronting  civilization  is  tin-  flocking  of  i  e 
people  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  which  v  1 1 
be  the  ultimate  ruin  of  all  white  races  unless  tSie 
tendency  is  checked.  The  drift  of  country  popula- 
tion to  the  towns  and  cities,  with  their  many 
amusements,  indulgences  of  vices  and  higher 
wages  is  sapping  the  strength  of  not  only  the 
English,  but  of  every  white  race." 

But  we  are  not  thinking  particularly  of  that 
just  now.  We  desire  to  cite  Mr.  Haggard's  cure 
for  this  evil,  for  it  is  also  the  cure  for  the  higher 
cost  of  living,  and  is  sound  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  better  farming  also.  He  says:  "England, 
the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
turn  to  Denmark  as  an  object  lesson.  Denmark 
can  teach  the  whole  world  the  benefits  of  co-oper- 
ation, and  the  value  of  scientific  education  as  ap- 
plied to  land.    It  is  a  small  country,  and  some 
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time  back  it  was  confronted  with  an  agricultural 
crisis  which  would  have  been  fatal  had  it  not  been 
met  in  the  right  way.  Then  was  evolved  and 
subsequently  perfected  a  great  co-operative  sys- 
tem under  which  Denmark  attained  a  remarkable 
prosperity,  considering  its  size  and  climate.  One 
has  but  to  look  at  its  exports  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts— eggs,  butter,  bacon,  pork,  etc. — to  realize 
this.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  country  of  the  small 
farm." 

And  then  Mr.  Haggard  uncovers  his  gem  of 
wisdom  which  so  few  people  ever  see,  and,  for 
the  lack  of  it,  are  apt  to  glorify  small  farming  as 
an  effective  recourse  simply  because  it  is  small. 
He  points  out  the  fallacy  that  one  can  make  more 
money  on  a  small  farm  than  on  a  large  one  sim- 
ply because  he  has  less  land.  "What  chance," 
he  asks,  "has  an  average  small  man  of  making  a 
living  and  paying  a  heavy  rent  if  he  merely  at- 
tempts to  pursue  the  same  methods  as  the  large 
farmer — that  is,  growing  grain,  raising  produce, 
and  sending  milk  to  market,  bearing  in  mind  that 
frequently  he  lacks  capital  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  bad  season  or  two, 
that  he  has  no  credit  society  from  which  to  bor- 
row funds,  and,  speaking  generally,  that  co-opera- 
tion is  non-existent  among  his  class  and  that, 
therefore,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  co-opera- 
tive buying  and  selling?" 

But  Mr.  Haggard  proposes  to  change  the  envi- 
ronment and  conditions  of  the  small  farmer  which 
is  essential  to  living  prosperously  on  a  small  piece 
of  land.  He  says:  "One  of  the  reasons  of  the 
Danish  small  holder's  comparative  success  is  that 
he  is,  for  his  station,  an  extremely  well  educated 
dan.  Fur  instance,  in  Denmark  there  are  three 
colleges  devoted  to  the  education  of  small  holders. 
In  these  colleges  the  students  are  instructed  in 
everything  of  use  to  small  holders.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  small  holding  succeeds  only  where 
there  is  co-operation  and  knowledge." 

And  we  are  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  changes 
which  such  wise  men,  acting  together,  would  ac- 
complish would  be  cheaper  transportation  by  par- 
cels post  and  otherwise,  cheaper  information  by 
postal  telegraph,  cheaper  money  by  agricultural 
national  banks — all  of  which  and  many  other  bless- 
ings Congress  can  provide  when  it  gets  over  being 
so  keen  about  polities.  And  when  that  is  done 
there  will  be  fewer  people  compelled  to  live  by 
their  wits,  which  means  raising  the  cost  of  living 
for  all  who  really  do  produce  something  desirable. 
But  this  is  getting  a  little  heavy  and  economic  and 
we  weary  of  it. 

How  It  Worked  with  Eggs. 

Possibly  we  are  too  pessimistic.  The  inquiry 
above  cited  may  disclose  some  things  in  the  trade 
which  are  against  all  reason  and  rights  of  men. 
The  story  comes  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  prices 
for  "strictly  fresh"  eggs  in  that  city  dropped  in 
one  day  from  59  down  to  40  cents.  "That  looks 
as  though  the  egg  speculator  was  knocked  groggy 
by  the  first  blow  of  the  '30-cent  egg  club',"  said 
Prank  S.  Krause,  leader  of  the  30-cent  egg  forces. 
"At  least  it  shows  one  thing.  When  the  price 
of  a  commodity  such  as  eggs  of  one  grade  varies 
19  cents  in  the  same  city,  there's  something  wrong. 
For  some  surprising  reason  'storage  firsts'  re- 
appeared on  the  market.  They're  quoted  at  a 
few  stores  at  29  cents.  That's  the  best  news  yet." 
Mr.  Krause  reported  a  steady  increasing  member- 
ship in  the  30-cent  egg  club.  It  is  estimated  that 
30.000  are  now  enrolled  in  this  co-operative  boy- 
cott. They  were  evidently  trying  to  work  people 
out  of  about  20  cents  per  dozen  by  selling  storage 
i  ggs  as  fresh  and  would  have  carried  it  through 
if  the  people  had  not  done  something  for  them- 
selves. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Treatment  for  Frosted  Figs. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  kindly  tell  me,  through 
the  Rural  Press,  what  to  do  with  my- fig  trees? 
Last  spring  I  set  out  300  Calimyrna  figs  which 
grew  thriftily  right  up  to  the  recent  severe  freeze 
we  had  here  at  Christmas  time.  Now  I  notice 
that  nearly  all  the  new  wood  is  frozen  and  dead 
and  occasionally  there  is  a  tree  frozen  clear  to 
the  ground.  Will  it  do  any  good  to  cut  these 
trees  back  to  the.  ground  surface  ?  Will  they 
grow  satisfactorily  if  this  is  done?  Or  would  it 
be  better  to  set  out  new  trees  entirely?  There 
are  a  great  many  of  these  young  fig  orchards  in 
this  valley,  but  there  has  never  been  a  word  of 
warning  concerning  the  danger  to  young  trees 
from  unexpected  freezes. — Grower,  Merced. 

There  has  always  been  danger  of  frost  injury 
to  the  new  growth  of  the  fig,  and  in  places  where 
the  temperature  falls  below  20°  there  is  a  chance 
of  considerable  killing  back  even  of  older  wood. 
When  the  growth  is  kept  active  by  irrigation  or 
late  cultivation,  there  is  danger  of  considerable 
injury  by  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  If  we  have  not  empha- 
sized this  point  recently,  it  is  because  we  passed 
it  as  a  thing  supposed  to  be  generally  known. 
Cut  back  at  once  below  the  blackened  inner  bark, 
even  if  you  go  below  the  ground  surface,  and 
cover  the  wound  with  a  little  thick  oil  and  lead 
paint  or  with  grafting  wax  to  exclude  water  from 
the  pith  which  is  exposed  by  cutting.  When  the 
shoots  appear,  select  the  best  and  remove  the 
others  cleanly  to  reduce  suckering.  Whether  a 
new  tree  would  be  better  depends  upon  how  hard 
the  frost  has  struck  the  plant,  and  one  can  only 
prescribe  or  decide  what  to  do  in  each  case  by 
sight  of  the  plant  itself. 

Temperatures  and  Citrus  Injuries. 

To  the  Editor:  How  low  temperature  will  our 
orange  and  lemon  trees  stand  without  serious  in- 
jury to  fruit  or  tree?  It  is  6°  below  freezing 
this  morning. — Grower,  Orland. 

It  depends  first  upon  how  long  the  low  tem- 
perature lasts.  The  temperature  you  mention 
might  do  no  harm  for  a  few  minutes — for  a  fewT 
hours  it  might  ruin  the  fruit  and  possibly  injure 
the  tree.  Injury  to  the  tree  is  conditioned  upon 
another  thing,  viz. :  the  activity  or  dormancy  of 
its  growth-processes.  For  two  reasons,  at  least, 
there  would  be  likely  to  be  more  injury  to  a 
young  tree  than  an  old  one :  first  the  wood  is 
likely  to  be  immature;  second,  it  is  nearer  the 
ground  surface,  where  the  lowest  temperature 
really  is.  The  injury  in  any  case  depends  upon 
what  the  temperature  is  at  the  very  point  where 
the  vegetation  is.  Your  thermometer  may  be  un- 
duly exposed  or  unduly  protected,  and  therefore 
it  may  show  a  temperature  a  little  different  from 
that  prevailing  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  vege- 
tation. 

Frost  Injury  in  Citrus  Nursery. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  nursery  lias  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  frost  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  for  advice  in  regard  to  it.  On  the 
26th  of  December  the  temperature  went  to  26° 
for  about  three  hours.  The  Valencia  trees  from 
one-half  inch  up  look  very  well  now,  although 
many  of  them  have  splits  in  the  bark.  The 
smaller  ones,  however,  suffered  more.  On  many 
of  them  the  leaves  are  all  dead.  The  lemon  trees 
did  not  show  the  effects  of  the  frost  except  on 
the  new  growth  for  several  days.  Now  the  leaves 
have  all  turned  down  and  are  drying  up.  The 
bark  is  a.  bright  green  in  most  cases,  but  there 
seems  very  little  sap  in  it.  Some  trees  that  were 
not  injured,  in  the  same  rows,  show  some  sap  and 
the  bark  is  more  loose. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  fertilizer  at  once? 
Would  it  be  best  to  cut  back  all  trees  where  the 
leaves  are  dead  at  once,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  discoloring  bark  shows  for  sure 


that  the  tree  is  injured? — Grower,  Los  Angeles. 

You  should  certainly  cut  back  below  the  frost 
injury  at  once,  because  if  the  frosted  parts  are 
allowed  to  remain,  the  injury  generally  proceeds 
downward.  Cutting  back  also  checks  evapora- 
tion and  may  save  sap  in  the  root  and  injured 
part  of  the  stem.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  your 
younger  trees  will  be  found  to  be  killed.  It 
might  be  well  to  use  a  little  fertilizer  as  soon  as 
the  growth  starts  from  below.  We  do  not  see 
any  advantage  in  an  application  before  that  time. 

Walnuts  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  the  walnut  trees  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  be  injured  in  any  way  by 
irrigating  them  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as 
the  alfalfa — that  is,  by  flooding  the  land  between 
the  checks?  Will  the  walnuts  make  as  good  a 
growth  when  planted  in  the  alfalfa,  and  the 
ground  cultivated  two  or  three  feet  around  the 
tree,  as  though  the  alfalfa  was  entirely  removed? 
Is  it  advisable  to  plant  the  trees  on  the  checks 
rather  than  between  the  checks? — Planter,  San 
Jose. 

Your  walnut  trees  will  undoubtedly  do  well  as 
you  propose  to  grow  them,  providing  you  do  not 
irrigate  the  alfalfa  sufficiently  to  waterlog  the 
trees:  providing  also  that  you  do  use  water 
enough  so  that  the  trees  will  not  be  robbed  of 
moisture  by  the  alfalfa.  This  method  of  growing 
trees  will  be,  of  course,  safer  and  probably  more 
satisfactory  if  your  soil  is  deep  and  loamy,  as  it 
should  be  to  get  the  best  results  with  both  alfalfa 
and  walnuts.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  trees 
stand  so  that  the  water  does  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  bark,  although  walnut  trees  are 
irrigated  by  surrounding  them  with  check  levees. 
Planting  walnut  trees  in  an  old  stand  of  alfalfa 
is  harder  on  the  tree  than  to  start  alfalfa  after 
the  trees  have  taken  hold,  because  the  alfalfa 
roots  like  to  hang  on  to  their  advantage.  In 
planting  in  an  old  field,  we  should  plow  strips, 
say,  five  feet  wide  and  keep  it  cultivated  rather 
than  to  try  to  start  the  trees  in  pot-holes,  al- 
though with  extra  care  they  might  go  that  way. 

Wood  Ashes  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  available  in  my  neigh- 
borhood a  free  supply  of  wood  ashes.  Can  you 
tell  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  publication, 
how  best  to  distribute  the  same  in  a  garden 
(flowers  and  garden  truck),  and  what,  if  any, 
treatment  is  to  be  given  the  ashes  for  the  best 
results. — H.  L.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

If  you  refer  to  accumulations  of  wood  ashes 
from  the  grate  fire,  you  might  as  well  let  them 
lie  where  they  are,  for  exposure  to  rains  dissolves 
out  most  of  their  contents,  and  leached  ashes  are 
only  of  small  value.  If  they  are  fresh  ashes  or 
ashes  which  have  been  kept  dry,  they  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  potash,  which  is  good  in  its  way, 
but  not  all  that  a  plant  needs.  If,  however,  your 
soil  is  shy  of  potash,  the  use  of  ashes  will  notably 
improve  growth  if  not  applied  in  excess  in  the 
caustic  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  ashes. 
They  require  no  treatment.  Spread,  say,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thickness  all  over  the  ground  and 
dig  in  deeply.  It  may  also  help  you  by  destruc- 
tion of  wire  worms  and  other  ground  pests. 

Extirpating  Oxalis. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  noticed  in  the  Rritu. 
PRESS  that  you  answer  questions,  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  you  know  how  to  exterminate  oxalis,  as  J 
am  very  much  troubled  with  it  in  my  flower 
garden,  and  it  all  came  from  one  bulb.  It  is  the 
yellow  flowering  variety— B.  F.  C,  Cupertino. 

We  know  no  way  except  to  keep  everlastingly 
rooting  it  out  as  fast  as  leaves  appear  at  the  sur- 
face. By  this  process  it  can  be  kept  down  to  a 
minimum.  Though  we  have  had  it  for  years  we 
have  never  been  absolutely  free  from  it,  though 
it  is  now  too  scarce  to  be  troublesome. 
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The  Walnut  in  California. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  J.  B.  Xkkk,  of  Anaheim. 

When  walnuts  are  spoken  of  in  California  it 
is  always  understood  that  softshell  walnuts  are 
meant,  and  softshell  walnuts  are  becoming  known 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  as  'Califor- 
nia walnuts,'  this  being  a  mark  of  excellence 
everywhere. 

These  were  formerly  known  as  English  walnuts, 
probably  because  of  having  been  marketed  by 
English  merchants  when  all  walnuts  were  im- 
ported, but  likely  originated  in  Persia  or  Asia 
Minor,  though  the  walnut  has  been  found  native 
over  a  wide  area,  including  the  mountains  of 
(ireece.  of  Armenia,  of  Afghanistan  and  the  north- 
west Himalayas.  They  are  also  found  in  Japan, 
and  rather  more  extensively  in  Manchuria  and 
other  parts  of  north  China.  Walnuts  from  Persia 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  merchants  and  from 
there  distributed  over  Europe. 

There  are  no  records  to  show  when  the  first 
planting  of  walnuts  was  made  in  California,  but 
the  best  authorities  say  it  was  about  176(9  and 
that  the  planting  was  done  by  the  Mission  Fath- 
ers. Very  few  trees  were  planted  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  after  the  first  planting. 

Varieties.  -The  softshell  walnut  originated  in 
Santa  Barbara  county  and  first  came  into  notice 
in  1880. 

The  walnut  trees  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  are  mostly  of  the  French  varieties  and 
largely  Franquette.  as  it  has  proved  productive 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  though  not  equally  pro- 
ductive in  the  southern  counties.  Larue  plant- 
ings of  grafted  and  budded  walnuts  have  been 
made  in  the  southern  counties  in  the  lasl  twelve 
years,  and  almost  the  entire  planting  of  the  north- 
ern counties  are  grafted  trees.  The  varieties  most 
in  favor  in  the  southern  counties  originated  in 
these  counties. 

Growing  Trees.  --Walnuts  are  readily  grown  in 
nursery,  various  methods  of  propagation  being 
used.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  seeds,  selec- 
tion has  much  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
crop  which  will  he  produced.  The  nuts  should 
be  taken  from  vigorous  trees,  and  nothing  bul 
perfect  and  well-formed  nuts  planted.  After  the 
nuts  are  gathered  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  until  February,  when  they  may  he 
planted  in  rows,  or  may  be  placed  thickly  in  a 
trench  and  left  to  sprout  before  planting  in  tie- 
nursery.  A  trench  six  to  eight  inches  deep  can 
be  made,  wide  enough  and  long  enough  to  hold 
the  desired  quantity  of  walnuts,  in  some  place 
that  is  well  drained.  Place  a  layer  of  walnuts 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to  the  depth  of  three 
to  five  inches,  mixing  sandy  soil  among  the  wal- 
nuts as  they  are  put  in  the  trench,  covering  all 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth.  When  the 
walnuts  have  begun  to  sprout,  they  should  be 
at  once  planted  in  nursery  rows.  Planting  is 
usually  done  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  with  the 
nuts  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and 
covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth. 

Starting  Black  Walnut  Seedlings.  —  Tribhle 
Brothers,  of  Elk  Grove,  give  the  following  as 
their  practice  with  native  black  walnuts:  "Cath- 
•  r  the  nuts  as  soon  as  most  of  them  have  dropped 
from  the  trees,  and  put  them  in  a  ditch.  Cover 
with  leaves,  and  on  the  leaves  put  a  thin  layer 
of  earth,  leaving  them  until  sprouted  and  ready 
to  plant  in  rows.  When  ready  to  plant,  assort 
the  nuts  according  to  the  growth  of  the  sprouts, 
as  we  find  the  longest  sprouts  make  the  most 
rapid-growing  trees,  and  by  selecting  we  can  get 
even  growth  in  the  nursery  rows.  In  our  soil  we 
plant  the  nuts  about  five  inches  dee])."  If  the 
nursery  has  had  the  proper  care,  the  trees  will 
have  made  a  growth  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
height  and  will  be  ready  to  bud  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  or  in  September,  or.  if  desired,  can 
be  grafted  the  following  spring. 

Best  Kind  of  Trees. — In  planting  walnuts,  only 
the  very  best  varieties  and  the  strongest  trees 
should  be  planted.  In  selecting  grafted  trees  for 
planting  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  tallest  trees 
be  taken,  as  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  good  root 
system  and  a  stocky  trunk. 

Trees  with  good  two-year-old  roots  and  strong 


one-year-old  grafts  will  do  much  better  than  older 
trees  which  have  been  too  much  crowded  in  nurs- 
ery rows. 

Budding. — The  budding  of  nursery  stock  wal- 
nut trees  has  been  practiced  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success  for  several  years,  and  some  work 
has  been  done  on  old  trees  with  the  view  of  chang- 
ing them  to  better  and  more  productive  varieties. 
The  common  practice  lias  been  to  prepare  the 
buds  by  cutting  the  leaf  stem  off  at  two  to  three 
inches  from  the  branch  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  bud  is  needed.  This  leaf  pruning  ripens  the 
stem  and  causes  it  to  fall,  leaving  the  bud  smooth 
and  easily  tied. 

The  buds  are  cut  in  regular  shield  form  from 
branches  V*i  to  %  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  get 
wide  buds  with  but  little  wood  in  them,  ami 
from  l'/4  to  I1/-.*  inches  long.  The  buds  are  forced 
well  down  under  the  bark  of  the  stock  and  either 
tied  with  soft  twine  and  waxed,  or  tied  with 
waxed  cloth.  Budding  has  been  done  usually  in 
August  or  September,  but  can  be  done  at  any 
time  after  the  buds  are  sufficiently  matured  and 
the  tree  in  good  growing  condition.  Experiments 
made  the  past  season  by  Mr.  Metcalf  for  the  South- 
ern California  Experiment  Station  seem  to  show 
that  budding  can  be  done  much  more  success- 
fully by  cutting  the  bud  sticks  while  dormant,  in 
February,  ami  keeping  them  in  a  cool  place  until 
the  trees  begin  to  grow.  The  bud  sticks  will 
have  also  shown  life,  and  the  buds  can  be  taken 
from  them  in  the  usual  manner  and  inserted  in 
the  growing  stocks.  These  buds  will  begin  to 
grow  at  once  and  frequently  make  a  growth  of 
four  to  six  feet  during  the  season.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  show  they  have  united  with  the  stock, 
the  stock  should  be  cut  above  the  bud  and  waxed. 

Grafting. — Grafting  has  been  more  successful 
than  budding  on  walnuts,  and  can  be  done  either 
on  nursery  stock  or  on  old  trees.  The  scions  are 
cut  at  any  time  after  the  trees  are  dormant,  but. 
preferably  in  January  and  February,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place  packed  in  damp  sawdust  or  planer 
shavings  until  needed.  Scions  of  */4  to  y>*  inch 
diameter  arc  used,  though  larger  scions  are  pre- 
ferred by  some  operators.  Some  form  of  cleft 
graft  has  been  used  on  both  nursery  stock  and 
old  trees  and  seems  to  be  best  for  walnuts.  The 
grafting  can  be  done  at  any  time  after  January 
lf>  until  the  sap  begins  to  How.  Nursery  stock 
should  be  cut  as  low  as  can  be  done  and  keep  in 
the  hard  wood.  After  the  scions  are  inserted 
they  should  at  once  be  tied  firmly  with  some  ma- 
terial that  will  decay  readily  and  completely 
waxed  over  all  cuts.  Mellow  earth  should  also 
he  heaped  to  the  tops  of  the  scions.  Top  graft- 
ing on  old  trees  may  be  done  by  catting  back 
to  have  stubs  from  'i  to  5  inches  in  diameter, 
the  smaller  size  preferred.  When  the  tree  is  pre- 
pared, use  a  heavy  butcher-knife  and  mallet  to 
split  the  stubs,  placing  the  knife  across  the  stub 
as  if  a  chip  %  inch  thick  was  to  be  taken  off. 
Then  depress  the  handle  of  the  knife  to  an  angle 
of  30°  to  45°  and  split  the  edge  down  to  LM_. 
or  'A  inches,  allowing  the  knife  to  reach  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  stub,  but  not  making  the  split 
entirely  across  the  stub.  Open  the  cleft  with  an 
iron  wedge  which  is  thickest  on  one  side,  trim  the 
cleft  smooth  and  insert  the  scion  so  that  the  inner 
bark  (the  cambium  layer)  of  both  will  be  on  the 
same  line  or  will  at  le;ist  cross  twice.  Fill  the 
cleft  and  cover  all  cuts  with  hot  wax  at  once. 
The  work  should  be  gone  over  every  few  days 
and  hot  wax  put  on  places  that  may  show  signs 
of  opening. 

Planting  in  Orchard. — Walnuts  should  be  plant- 
ed only  on  good  deep  soil,  free  from  alkali,  not 
underlaid  by  hardpan,  nor  where  water  will  stand 
on  the  surface.  A  deep  sandy  loam  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  walnuts  will  do  well  on  well-drained 
heavy  soils.  Freedom  from  late  frosts  is  neces- 
sary, and  better  results  will  be  had  where  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  coast  winds  is  felt.  The 
greater  part  of  the  orchard  planting  has  been 
40  feet  apart.  This  is  much  too  close  on  good 
land  and  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  trees 
after  15  to  20  years.  Fifty  to  sixty  feet  apart 
will  give  better  results  in  later  years,  as  longer 
life  and  greater  production  per  acre  will  be  had. 
An  orchard  may  be  made  to  pay  a  good  income 


early  in  its  life  by  planting  60  feet  apart  in 
squares  with  a  tree  in  the  center  of  each  square 
which  should  be  taken  out  after  twelve  to  fifteen 
years,  The  young  trees  should  be  taken  from 
the  nursery  with  the  largest  part  of  their  roots 
and  at  once  covered  to  keep  out  the  air.  When 
ready  to  plant,  prune  off  all  damaged  roots  ami 
any  fibre  roots  that  mar  have  become  dry.  Dig 
the  holes  large  enough  to  take  the  roots  without 
crowding.  Place  the  tree  so  that  it  will  stand 
at  the  same  depth  it  did  in  the  nursery,  making 
allowance  for  settling,  place  the  earth  around  tin- 
roots  carefully  and  with  the  hand  so  as  to  have 
the  roots  separated  and  in  their  natural  position. 
Do  not  put  any  manures  in  contact  with  the  roots 
nor  in  the  holes.  The  planting  should  be  done 
while  the  trees  are  dormant  and  as  early  in  the 
year  as  possible.  .January  or  early  in  February 
being  best. 

Staking  and  Pruning. — After  the  planting  is 
done  the  trees  should  have  stakes  placed  to  sup- 
port them  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  These 
may  be  of  redwood.  2  by  2  by  9  feet  long.  This 
makes  a  stake  long  enough  to  use  as  a  support 
for  branches  that  may  be  drooping  and  which 
may  be  trained  to  the  proper  place  by  short  lengths 
of  light  rope.  The  lower  limbs  should  start  at 
four  to  five  feet  from  the  ground  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  heaviest  side  of  the  tree  to 
the  southwest. 

A  good  rule  for  early  pruning  is  to  cut  off  only 
those  branches  which  arc  in  the  way  of  the  learn 
or  which  tend  to  draw  the  tree  away  from  the 
prevailing  winds.  When  the  tree  is  six  years  old 
it  will  need  some  branches  taken  out  of  the  cen- 
ter so  as  to  allow  more  light  through  the  tree, 
and  as  the  tree  grows  larger  it  will  require  more 
extensive  thinning.  Trees  will  not  produce  large 
nuts  nor  good  crops  if  the  sunlight  does  not  get 
through  the  tree. 

The  Product.— Grafted  walnut  trees  will  begin 
to  produce  nuts  from  the  time  of  planting,  but 
will  make  better  growth  and  larger  crops  a  few 
years  later  if  the  walnuts  are  all  picked  off  the 
first  two  years.  A  walnut  orchard  that  has  been 
well  eared  for  should  produce  paying  crops  after 
the  fifth  year  and  should  increase  in  production 
for  many  years.  One  of  the  oldest  orchards  in 
the  State,  and  one  of  the  largest  producers  per 
acre,  shows  that  with  proper  care  and  fertilization 
we  will  find  the  walnut  a  very  long-lived  tree. 

The  walnut  orchard  must  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water  in  order  to  he  productive  ami  must 
be  supplied  with  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
and  the  trees  in  a  good  growing  condition  through- 
out the  entire  season.  Cultivation  must  be  given 
to  retain  moisture  and  allow  the  air  to  penetrate 
the  soil.  Walnut  orchards  have  not  usually  had 
the  care  and  fertilization  that  has  been  given  to 
citrus  fruits,  but  equally  good  results  will  follow 
such  care. 

The  time  of  the  opening  of  the  leaves  on  wal- 
nut trees  varies  greatly  in  different  years.  The 
time  of  opening  on  average  seedling  trees  at  Ana- 
heim. CaL,  has  been  as  follows:  March  1!).  1899  : 
April  1.  1900;  March  19.  1901;  April  6,  1902; 
.March  22.  190:} :  April  7.  1904:  April  8,  190."): 
March  14,  1906;  March  V-i.  1907;  April  7.  1908: 
March  24.  1909  :  March  19.  1910;  March  15,  1911. 
The  time  of  ripening  is  not  closely  related  to 
the  time  of  blooming,  but  seems  to  depend  on  the 
intervening  season,  as  the  following  dates  of 
ripening  will  show:  Sept.  15,  1900;  Sept.  14. 
1901;  Sept.  6,  1902:  Sept.  18.  1903;  Sept.  18. 
1904:  Sept.  2(i.  1906;  Sept.  10,  1906;  August  28, 
1907;  Sept.  5.  1908;  Sept.  9,  1909;  August  14. 
1910;  Sept.  12,  1911. 

Harvesting. — In  harvesting  walnuts  the  nuts 
are  allowed  to  ripen  and  the  hulls  open  on  the 
trees.  If  the  trees  have  had  sufficient  irrigation 
and  the  weather  is  normal,  a  large  part  of  the 
nuts  will  fall  clean  from  the  hulls  and  will  have 
to  be  picked  off  the  ground  once  a  week  in  dry 
weather,  but  should  be  gathered  oftener  in  damp 
weather.  The  gathering  can  be  hastened  by 
gently  jarring  the  branches  with  a  pole  which 
has  a  light  flat  steel  hook  on  the  end.  The  hook 
is  passed  over  the  branch  and  pulled  quickly  so 
as  to  jar  the  branch  without  swinging  it.  Any 
hulls  that  cling  to  the  nuts  may  be  taken  off  by 
hand.  The  nuts  are  placed  in  trays  made  of  sides 
1  by  6  in.  by  6  ft.  and  ends  1  by  6  in.  by  2  ft. 
10  in.,  with  laths  1  L>  inch  apart  for  bottoms.  The 
sides  are  allowed  to  project   for  handles,  ami 
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the  tray  when  done  measures  3  to  5  ft.  The 
imperfect  nuts  arc  picked  out  and  the  good  nuts 
dried  in  the  shade  when  the  weather  is  hot.  Damp 
localities  require  some  artificial  heat,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  only  a  mild  heat,  as  the 
nuts  will  be  damaged  if  high  temperatures  are 
maintained. 

Grading  and  bleaching  is  usually  done  in  the 
Association  warehouses,  as  considerable  outlay  for 
apparatus  is  required  and  some  experience  is  nec- 
essary to  get  the  best  results.  When  the  nuts  are 
thoroughly  dried  they  are  passed  through  a  re- 
volving screen  having  meshes  %  inch  square  at 
the  upper  end  and  1  inch  square  at  the  lower  end. 
The  small  meshes  take  out  the  dirt,  and  the  1- 
inch  meshes  take  out  the  small  nuts,  which  are 
called  No.  2  nuts,  while  those  going  over  the 
screen  are  known  as  No.  1  nuts.  The  blenching 
is  done  either  by  dipping  or  spraying,  using  a 
solution  made  by  mixing  five  pounds  of  salt  in 
100  pounds  of  water  and  passing  the  solution 
through  an  electric  cell  with  a  current  of  95  to 
110  volts  and  at  a  temperature  of  90  to  95°F., 
the  variation  depending  on  the  purity  of  the  salt. 


THOSE  SMALL  OLIVES. 


To  the  Editor:  Respecting  the  small  olives 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  in  the  Rural 
Press  of  December  30th,  as  occurring  on  trees 
near  Rialto,  I  have  frequently  observed  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  especially  on  the 
larger  varieties,  like  the  Polymorpha,  but  never 
to  any  alarming  extent. 

Without  having  made  any  special  investigation 
of  the  cause,  I  believe  it  to  be,  as  you  say,  the 
result  (if  non-pollination,  analogous  to  the  small 
seedless  berries  on  grape  clusters.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  very  small  olives 
(in  my  experience,  at  least)  are  also  seedless. 
Drying  winds  at  the  time  of  bloom  might  cause 
an  unusual  amount  of  this  imperfect  fruit;  or- 
dinarily it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

Livermore.  J.  II.  Barber. 


MOTTLED  LEAF  NOT  SPREAD  BY  BUDDING. 

AVritten  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prf.ss  by 
Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  whether  the 
mottled  leaf  or  partial  chlorosis  of  citrus  trees 
might  not  be  disseminated  by  the  use  of  bud-wood 
taken  from  diseased  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  this  was  considered  very  unlikely,  yet 


Characteristic  Appearance  of  [Vlotlled  Leaf. 


the  results  of  Clinton,  of  the  Connecticut  Experi- 
ment Station,  with  muskmelons,  beans  and  toma- 
toes, seemed  to  point  to  the  possibility  that  such 
infection  might  occur. 

In  order  to  definitely  test  the  matter  the  writer 
selected  hud-wood  from  very  badly  mottled  Eu- 
reka lemon  and  Valencia  orange  trees.  The  buds 
were  cut  on  April  12,  1910,  and  budded  into 
healthy  sweet  stock  in  the  nursery  on  April  15. 
Ten  buds  each  of  the  lemon  and  orange  were  set, 
but  being  so  weakened  by  disease,  only  two  lemon 
and  one  orange  grew.  The  shoots  grew  feebly  at 
first,  but  soon  became  vigorous  and  grew  rapidly, 


producing  normal  trees  with  green  leaves  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  others  in  the  nursery  row. 
Both  trees  were  of  good  size  for  orchard  planting 
one  year  from  budding,  in  fact,  the  orange  tree 
v/as  selected  with  others  and  .planted  in  the  or- 
chard in  May,  1911,  where  it  is  making  average 
growth,  the  leaves  showing  no  mottling  whatever. 

Citrus^ 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

Although  the  temperature  fell  dangerously 
near  to  the  20-degree  point,  C.  C.  Teague,  man- 
ager  of  the  great  Limoneria  ranch  near  Santa 
Paula,  absolutely  saved  his  lemon  orchards  from 
damage  by  frost  all  through  the  recent  cold  spell. 
Mr.  Teague  says  that  not  only  the  fruit,  but  also 
the  young  tender  growth  on  the  trees,  show  no 
effects  of  the  frost.  Mr.  Teague  is  among  the 
most  successful  lemon  growers  in  California.  He 
makes  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  the  citrus 
industry  and  has  probably  made  a  more  thorough 
study  of  lemon  growing  in  all  its  phases  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world.  His  opinions  are 
usually  the  last  word  on  lemons.  In  the  cold 
spell,  which  included  holiday  week,  he  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  the  advantages  of  smudging  as 
a  means  of  frost  prevention.  He  smudged  the 
225  acres  of  lemons  on  the  Limoneria  ranch  twelve 
nights  out  of  fourteen,  bringing  the  fruit  through 
without  damage,  while  groves  that  were  not 
smudged  were  badly  frosted. 

On  200  acres  of  these  groves  which  are  the 
more  liable  to  frost,  Mr.  Teague  had  112  ordi- 
nary wire  coal-baskets  and  56  two-gallon  distil- 
late burners  to  each  acre.  The  remaining  25 
acres  were  higher  and  on  them  he  used  less  equip- 
ment. The  coal  baskets  are  part  of  old  equip- 
ment for  frost  protection,  but  the  distillate  burn- 
ers are  comparatively  new.  They  proved  very 
effective,  however,  and  Mr.  Teague  thinks  that 
if  the  burners  were  used  exclusively,  100  to  an 
acre  would  be  sufficient,  or  approximately  one  to 
every  tree. 

On  the  coldest  night  of  the  cold  spell  the  tem- 
perature got  down  to  23  degrees  before  the 
smudges  were  started,  yet  the  burners  immediate- 
ly raised  it  above  freezing  point,  and  it  was  main- 
tained there.  This  made  a  raise  of  about  11  de- 
grees, as  thermometers  in  the  surrounding  region 
kept  falling,  indicating  that  the  higher  tempera- 
ture in  the  Limoneria  groves  was  due  to  the 
smudging.  In  some  places  the  mercury  went 
down  to  19  degrees. 

In  the  twelve  nights  that  the  smudge  pots  were 
kept  burning,  nearly  21,000  coal-basket  lightings 
were  made,  and  50,500  oil-burner  lightings,  at 
a  total  cost  for  fuel  and  labor  amounting  to 
$4,700.  This  was  about  $1.75  per  acre  for  each 
night,  or  less  than  two  cents  per  tree. 

The  fuel  used  in  the  oil  burners  was  slop  dis- 
tillate of  from  23  to  28  gravity,  and  costing  from 
85  cents  to  $1  a  barrel.  An  oil  pot  wall  burn 
about  nine  hours. 

In  order  to  be  ready  to  smudge  on  short  notice, 
Mr.  Teague  has  a  cement  reservoir  for  distillate, 
holding  100.000  gallons.  The  oil  is  pumped  into 
tank-wagons  with  a  small  centrifugal  pump  capa- 
ble of  filling  a  wagon  in  three  minutes.  The 
wagons  hold  430  gallons  each. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  by  which  a 
grower  can  be  guided  as  to  when  smudging  is 
necessary,  Mr.  Teague  says,  as  conditions  of  moist- 
ure and  air  currents  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
Sometimes  ice  will  begin  to  form  on  the  fruit 
when  the  temperature  is  only  down  to  30,  while 
at  other  times  the  mercury  will  fall  to  26  before 
causing  ice.  Mr.  Teague 's  instructions  to  his  men 
are  to  watch  the  lowest  place  in  the  groves,  and 
as  soon  as  ice  begins  to  appear  on  the  trees,  to 
start  the  smudge  pots. 

It  is  much  better  to  start  them  before  the  tem- 
perature gets  low,  rather  than  to  wait  until  the 
freeze  begins  and  then  thaw  the  fruit.  Not  only 
is  more  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
after  it  once  goes  down  than  is  required  to  keep 

it  up  before  it  goes  low,  but  if  the  fruit  is  <>i  

frosted  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  smudges  going 
alter  the  sun  comes  up  in  the  morning  in  order 
to  keep  a  smoke  over  the  groves  so  that  the  sun 
will  not  make  the  thaw  too  sudden  and  thus 
break  down  the  fruit  cells. 


This  experiment  is  not  reported  with  the  idea 
of  encouraging  or  even  suggesting  the  cutting  of 
buds  from  mottled  trees,  but  simply  to  show  that 
in  this  case,  at  least,  the  diseased  buds  did  not 
prove  infectious,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other 
forms  of  chlorosis  in  other  States. 

University  Plant  Disease  Laboratory,  Whittier. 

Notes. 

Both  the  authorities  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  Fed- 
eral officials,  through  the  Weather  Bureau,  will 
make  a  study  of  methods  of  frost  prevention. 
Immediately  following  the  recent  cold  spell,  G. 
Harold  Powell,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Cit- 
rus Protective  League,  took  the  matter  up  with 
officials  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  authoritative  data  prob- 
ably will  be  compiled  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  citrus  growers  in  the  future. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  along  that 
line  in  the  past,  and  each  grower  has  been  guided 
largely  by  his  own  experience  and  such  informa- 
tion as  he  has  been  able  to  gather  for  himself; 
so  that  a  definite  scientific  study  of  frost-fighting 
methods  will  be  of  much  importance. 

It  is  also  planned  to  have  the  Weather  Bureau 
undertake  a  special  service  throughout  the  citrus 
belt,  if  possible,  studying  particularly  the  effect 
of  air  currents  and  moisture,  as  well  as  tempera- 
ture, in  their  relation  to  damage  by  frost. 

While  it  is  yet  too  early  at  this  writing  to 
ascertain  definitely  the  extent  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  frost,  reports  indicate  that  the  San 
Gabriel  valley  and  the  coast  regions  suffered  less 
than  the  interior  regions  of  the  citrus  belt.  Ex- 
perienced growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
damage  in  general  is  less  than  that  of  two  years 
ago,  although  the  freeze  apparently  was  more 
severe. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  also  co-operate  with  the  California  College 
of  Agriculture  in  investigating  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  nutrition  of  citrus  groves — a  ques- 
tion of  vast  importance  to  the  citrus  industry. 

This  announcement  was  made  by  G.  Harold 
Powell  to  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting.  In  his  annual  report  Mr.  Powell  said 
on  this  subject : 

"The  League  has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
an  investigation  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
nutrition  of  citrus  groves.  The  co-operation  of 
the  Department  also  was  secured  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
University.  Through  Professor  Wickson,  the  Uni- 
versity has  asked  the  Department  to  undertake 
plant  nutrition  investigations  in  California.  The 
State  will  co-operate  by  making  its  equipment 
and  buildings  available  to  the  Federal  investiga- 
tors, and  it  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  every  way,  to  the  end  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  exist  under  irrigated  agriculture 
may  be  more  fully  understood. 

"The  investigation  of  the  Department  will  be 
comprehensive.  It  will  include  several  of  the 
most  experienced  plant  nutrition  investigators. 
The  work  of  the  Department  will  be  inaugurated 
in  1912." 


CALIFORNIA  AND  FLORIDA  ORANGES. 


Concerning  orange  selling  at  the  East  early  in 
December,  the  Florida  Grower  said : 

"The  outlook  at  this  writing  is  very  bright, 
provided  the  fruit  that  is  now  left  in  the  Stale 
is  so  handled  that  no  market  is  going  to  be  asked 
to  take  more  than  it  can  use  at  a  fair  price.  Or- 
anges at  $2.40  to  $2.65  delivered  in  markets,  ac- 
cording to  freight  rates,  are  not  high.  California 
thinks  that  if  she  gets  less  than  $2.40_  to  $3  for 
her  fruit  she  is  not  getting  profitable  prices.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  days  we  have  seen  Florida 
oranges  selling  in  the  Eastern  markets  at  around 
$2  to  $2.25,  when  California  valencias  have  been 
selling  for  as  high  as  $17  per  box,  car  after  car 
of  their  valencias  having  been  sold  around  $5 
to  $8  a  box,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  people 
who  buy  oranges  to  eat  will  pay  for  good  fruit, 
but  they  will  not  pay  for  trash." 
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If  You  Expect  to  Plant 


Place  Your  Orders  Mow 


WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 


Our  new  catalogue  for  the  191112  season  is  now  off  the  press  and  ready 
for  delivery.  It  contains  brief  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  stock  carried 
by  us,  including  Luther  Burbank's  latest  fruit  trees,  walnuts  and  berries, 
introduced  and  propagated  solely  by  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy  free 
to  any  address  if  you  will  state  your  probable  requirements  in  nursery  stock. 


Apples 


The  many  successful 
"Apple  Shows"  which 
have  been  held  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  demon- 
strate convincingly  the 
adaptability  of  many  sec- 
tions in  this  State  to  the  growing  of  these  money  makers.  California  apples 
command  fancy  prices  in  the  greatest  marts  of  trade  not  only  on  this  con- 
tinent but  in  Europe  as  well.  You  who  have  conditions  suitable  for  apple 
culture  are  missing  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time  in  not  converting  your 
acres  into  producing  this  fruit.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  the  best  va- 
rieties, including  the  leaders  for  shipping,  and  are  prepared  to  make  most 
favorable  prices. 


Write  Us  Today 


Cherries 

There  is  never  a 
sufficient  supply 
of  cherries  to 
meet  the  demand. 
We  have  a  beau- 
t  i  f  u  1  stock  of 
these  trees  ready 
for  this  winter's 
delivery  in  the 
leading  sorts — 
Bing,  Lambert, 
Black  Tartarian, 
Royal  Ann,  etc. 


Pears 

The  demand  for 
Pears  is  rapidly 
d  e  p  1  e  t  i  ng  our 
stock,  and  it  is 
urgent  that  or- 
ders be  entered 
now  to  iusure  get- 
ting the  trees.  We 
have  still  to  offer 
a  fine  lot  of  year- 
ling B  a  r  1 1  e  1 1 
peats,  thrifty, 
clean  stock— also 
some  of  the  lead- 
i  n  g  table  and 
shipping  sorts. 


Every  grower  or  planter  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  etc.,  should  have 
a  copy  of 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 

— the  fruit  growers'  guide.  It  is  a  veritable  compendium  of  best  methods 
for  planning,  planting,  pruning,  etc.  Contains  full  description  of  over  2000 
varieties  of  trees,  plants,  vines,  etc.,  120  pages.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Sent 
by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 


ROEDING'S 
TREES 
GROW 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200000? 


EVERY 
TREE  TRUE 
TO  NAME 


URSERIES^ 

GEO.C  ROEDING:PRE&andmGR. 
Box  18  Fresno, California 


Fruit  Growers!  Farmers! 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Increase  Your  Coming  Crops 
Both  Quantity  and  Quality 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO.. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW 
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(Continued  From  Page  25.) 

in  the  neighborhood  of  15  and  16  cents, 
in  place  of  the  12  and  13  cents. 

Dried  peaches  are  only  half  as  plentiful 
as  in  1910,  there  being  13,000  tons,  in 
comparison  with  25,000  tons  of  1910. 
Prices  this  year  have  practically  made  up 
for  the  shortage,  being  about  four  or  five 
cents  better. 

Prunes,  the  great  dried  fruit  of  the 
State,  have  occasioned  more  difference  of 
opinion  than  any  other  fruits,  as  well  as 
greater  joy  to  their  producers.  In  the 
counties  north  of  the  bay  the  crops  have 
been  almost  as  large  as  could  be  well  ex- 
pected; in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  large 
in  spots  and  small  in  others.  The  pack- 
ers' estimate  of  the  California  prune  crop 
is  85,000  tons,  more  than  double  that  of 
a  year  ago,  and  greater  than  in  1909.  The 
European  shortage  and  the  fact  that  the 
local  crop  was  much  overestimated  by  the 
buyers  has  resulted  in  the  prices  that  are 
now  being  enjoyed  and  given  the  nursery- 
men difficulty  in  supplying  stock  to 
would-be  planters.  Like  prunes,  the  other 
dried  fruit  crops  are  largely  estimates, 
and  may  have  to  be  revised  downward 
after  they  are  all  purchased. 

The  increased  acreage  that  has  come 
into  bearing  of  figs  has  raised  the  output 
from  3775  to  5250  tons. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  there  are  no 
complete  figures  regarding  the  canned 
fruits  produced.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  nearly  every  class  of  canned  goods 
is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  by  the  trade  and 
the  next  year  will  have  a  clear  market. 
It  is  also  stated  by  the  canners  that  the 
growers  made  more  money  out  of  the  can- 
ning business  than  the  canners  them- 
selves, owing  to  the  optimistic  prices 
asked  and  received.  Of  the  canned  fruits, 
only  pears  equalled  last  year's  output, 
and  these  have  already  been  practically 
sold  out.  The  prices  to  the  grower  were 
higher  than  can  be  hoped  for  again  when 
the  fruit  is  plentiful,  and  the  canners, 
like  the  shippers,  claim  that  they  came 
off  second  best  in  calculating  what  the 
market  would  be. 

Fewer  peaches  than  usual  were  also 
canned,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  this 
fruit,  although  the  quality  was  excep- 
tionally good.  The  shortage  and  high 
prices  for  shipping  varieties  affected  can- 
ning varieties  advantageously  also.  The 
slump  in  prices  in  August  put  more  free- 
stones into  the  canners'  hands  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  secured,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
slump  the  number  of  cars  sent  East  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  for 
practically  every  fruit  except  cherries  and 
apricots,  which  were  out  of  the  way  by 
the  time  the  slump  came.  Cherries  and 
plums  were  short  in  canning,  though  not 
especially  so  for  shipping.  Late  sections 
had  about  a  full  crop  and  the  shortage 
was  mostly  due  to  less  yield  in  early  sec- 
tions. 

The  history  of  table  grapes  has  been 
touched  upon.  Wine  grape  growers  re- 
ceived better  prices,  and  with  an  average 
yield  the  year  has  been  as  prosperous  as 
can  be  expected  under  present  conditions. 
The  amount  of  planting,  however,  which 
is  an  indication  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
dustry, shows  that  this  industry  is  be- 
coming rather  unpopular  in  the  coast 
'ounties,  and  in  the  interior  valley  few 
except  persons  from  wine  producing 
countries,  who  are  more  acquainted  with 
vineyard  work  than  anything  else,  are 
making  extensive  plantings  of  wine 
grapes. 

Nuts  and  Raisins.— The  raisin  indus 
try  is  one  which  started  out  the  season  in 
fine  shape,  but  experienced  the  customary 
collapse  in  prices  when  mos^  of  the  grow- 
ers tried  to  sell  their  goods  as  soon  as  they 


could  be  taken  to  the  packing  house.  The 
frosts  of  spring  seriously  injured  the 
seedless  varieties,  and  the  prices  secured 
for  early  grapes  for  fresh  shipment  fur- 
ther reduced  the  raisin  yield  from  them. 
These  frosts  also  served  to  reduce  the 
crop  of  Muscats,  although  making  the 
second  crop  larger  than  usual.  From  one 
source  it  is  stated  that  the  raisin  crop  of 
the  State  this  year  equals  64,000  tons,  or 
not  a  great  deal  less  than  in  1910,  while 
from  another  it  appears  that  50,000  tons 
would  be  a  more  accurate  estimate.  At 
all  events,  the  prices  have  not  dropped  so 
low  but  w-hat  the  growers  can  have  their 
books  balance  on  the  right  side,  although 
the  profits  have  not  been  such  as  to  cause 
a  great  increase  in  planting. 

Nuts  and  raisins  accompany  one  an- 
other at  the  table  and  might  as  well  do 
so  here.  Nut  growers,  however,  have 
more  to  be  thankful  for  than  the  raisin 
growers.  The  almond  crop  has  been  about 
1700  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  half  of 
that  of  1910,  which  was  very  large.  The 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  market  and  set  prices 
which  were  said  to  be  higher  than  was 
justified  by  conditions.  The  nuts,  how- 
ever, have  all  been  sold,  even  this  early 
in  the  season,  and  a  clean  market  will  be 
left  for  next  season. 

Walnuts  differed  from  almonds  in  two 
ways:  first  the  crop  was  larger  than  ever, 
rather  than  smaller,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  not  all  sold  and  the  prices  are 
still  causing  a  difference  of  opinion  Be- 
tween holder  and  possible  buyer.  Owing 
to  the  large  crop,  the  Association  put  the 
price  a  cent  below  that  of  1910.  Many- 
independents  sold  at  a  cent  lower  still, 
and  at  present  it  appears  as  if  only  As- 
sociation nuts  were  left  in  anything  like 
large  quantity,  and  the  prospects  fair  for 
selling  all  of  them  long  before  the  harvest 
time  of  1912.  The  crop  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  12,500  tons,  nearly  3000  tons 
greater  than  in  1910,  and  that  was  larger 
than  usual. 

Olives  have  also  given  a  large  crop,  and 
the  prices  have  been  so  promising  that 
the  planting  is  increasing  even  faster 
than  before.  The  production  of  olive  oil 
in  1910  in  the  State  is  given  as  600.000 
gallons,  and  the  pickled  olives,  it  is 
stated,  will  amount  to  more  than  1,000,000 
gallons  this  season. 

As  is  customary,  the  yield  of  berries 
was  more  constant  than  large  fruits.  The 
prices  both  for  fruit  and  garden  truck 
having  held  up,  and  the  canneries  not 
being  able  to  get  as  much  fruit  as  was 
desired,  there  was  no  time  at  which  berry 
prices  dropped  badly,  while  the  average 
was  also  higher  than  in  1910. 

Field  Crops. — Cantaloupes  and  water- 
melons suffered  by  overproduction  in  mid- 
season.  The  Imperial  county  acreage  was 
too  near  the  danger  line  for  comfort,  al- 
though not  enough  to  break  the  market. 
After  the  later  sections  were  producing 
plentifully,  most  growers  of  both  canta- 
loupes and  watermelons  found  that  they 
could  make  more,  or  lose  less,  by  turn 
ing  the  melons  into  pork  than  by  sending 
them  to  the  markets. 

Asparagus  is  another  crop  in  which  the 
production  has  been  large.  The  pack  of 
this  was  not  nearly  as  large  as  the  sup- 
plies would  have  made  profitable,  and 
as  a  result  many  fields  which  ordinarily 
might  have  produced  w:ell  for  several 
years  more  were  plowed  up,  and  the  only 
persons  who  did  make  good  profits  were 
the  growers  who  had  long  contracts  with 
the  canners.  The  good  market  for  gar- 
den truck  the  first  half  of  the  year  helped 
to  dispose  of  more  asparagus  than  would 
ordinarily  have  been  sold,  and  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  product  also  made 
prices  better  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

Potato  prices  have  been  soaring  for  the 
whole  year,  and  this  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  crop  a  little  over  normal,  and 
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of  at  least  average  quality.  The  crop 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  so 
short  that  the  market  is  very  strong  sta- 
tistically, and  will  be  until  quite  a  while 
after  this  year's  potatoes  are  ready  for 
the  consumer. 

The  onion  market  also  started  out  with 
a  rush,  and,  in  spite  of  a  large  crop,  sup- 
plies were  used  up  so  readily  that  prices 
held  up  better  than  ordinarily.  Big  profits 
were  made  the  first  part  of  the  season 
and  moderate  profits  later  on. 

The  late  heavy  spring  rains  left  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  for 
the  beans  that  were  put  in,  and  the  cool 
ummer  made  excellent  growing  weather. 
As  a  result,  the  yield  is  extremely  large, 
especially  in  such  varieties  as  pink,  bayo, 
and  blackeye.  Large  and  small  whites 
were  produced  in  smaller  quantities  than 
in  former  years,  while  limas  show  an 
excess  this  year  over  1910  of  about  50,000 
sacks,  the  present  season's  output  being 
estimated  at  700,000  bags.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  prices  of  bayos,  blackberries 
and  pink  beans  were  running  lower  than 
n  1910,  while  for  limas  and  whites  they 
were  much  higher. 

The  hop  market  has  experienced  an  un- 
irecedented  boom,  owing  to  a  big  short 
ige  in  the  world's  crop  and  a  general 
movement  to  prevent  the  selling  of  adul- 
erated  beer  for  the  genuine  article.  Some 
of  the  growers  sold  their  crops  at  good 
figures,  but  before  the  big  raise  occurred. 
Those  that  held  received  more  than  hops 
;ver  brought  in  California  before.  The 
rop  amounted  to  90,000  bales,  as  against 
ibout  70,000  bales  the  previous  year.  In 
"he  Northwest  something  less  than  last 
gear's  crop  was  harvested. 

Planting  of  sugar  beets  continued  to 
ncrease,  with  a  still  greater  increase 
iromised  for  the  coming  season.  The 
uowth  of  the  beets  was  good,  as  it  was 
Kith  practically  all  field  crops.  The  price 
las  been  raised  for  the  coming  season  in 
he  South  to  $5.25  per  ton. 

The  late  rains  promised  for  a  while 
o  keep  plantings  of  grain  from  even 
naking  fair  hay.  The  cool  clear  weather 
hat  followed  not  only  encouraged  growth, 
mt  filled  out  the  heads  and  gave  them, 
specially  the  barley,  such  an  excellent 
olor  that  the  brewers  have  been  paying 
nore  for  barley  than  wheat  is  worth. 
The  barley  crop  is  said  to  amount  to 
70,000  tons.  Wheat  has  made  about  the 
ame  figure  as  a  year  ago,  with  the  prices 
bout  the  same  also. 

Although  the  grains  have  developed 
veil,  hay  has  been  very  short,  and  the 
irices  hardly  high  enough  to  make  up 
or  the  shortage.  There  was  available 
or  the  San  Francisco  market,  for  in- 
tance,  on  November  1,  1911,  only  161,750 
ons  of  hay,  while  there  were  280,170 
ons  available  November  1,  1910.  Until 
ather  late  in  the  season  this  shortage 
vas  not  apparent,  as  feed  was  plentiful, 
nd  alfalfa  prices  especially  remained 
lown,  rising  three  or  four  dollars  a  week 
vhen  the  shortage  was  appreciated.  Most 
>f  the  alfalfa  hay  that  it  was  desired 
c  sell  was  already  out  of  the  growers' 
lands  when  the  rise  occurred. 

Dairy  Products. — The  alfalfa  acreage 
or  1911  was  very  much  larger  than  in 
910,  owing  to  the  great  immigration,  but 
uost  of  the  increase  was  taken  up  in 
lairying,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most 
iromising  parts  of  agriculture  in  the 
state  and  is  continually  increasing  in 
irominence.  The  past  year,  for  instance, 
law  the  State  advance  from  an  import 
o  an  export  basis  in  butter  production. 
iVhat  the  actual  production  was  has  not 
>een  determined  yet,  and  will  not  be  for 
lome  time.  If  the  receipts  into  the  San 
Francisco  market  are  any  criterion,  there 
s  half  as  much  butter  again  produced  in 
ributary  territory  as  was  produced  in 
910.    This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
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SEED   CATALOG  FREE 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST 


BEST  SEEDS,  READ  WHY 

D  V.  Burrell's  Seeds  are  Best.    Because  I  plant  the  best  stock  seeds  skill 
can  select  and  money  can  buy.     If  there  is  a  sperial  strain  of  Tomato,  earlier 
and  better  than  the  rest  ;  if  there  is  a  Cantaloupe  of  better  flavor,  a  better  shipper 
and  mure  resistant  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  which  cause  rust  or  other 
unfavorable  results  ;  if  there  is  an  earlier  Cucumber  that  is  prolific  and  a  good 
shipper  and  nmro  profitable-  to  grow  ;  if  there  is  a  special  strain  of  Onion  for  any 
desirable  purpose ;  if  there  is  a  Wax  Beau,  a  Cabbage,  a  Pepper,  or  any  other 
variety  of  vegetable  which  has  been  proven  better  than  the  rest,  I  spare  no  expense 
necessary  to  get  or  produce  this  seed  for  my  customers.    I  want  you  to  produce 
the  most  profitable  crops  in  your  community  and  then  do  rue  the  favor  to  say : 
"You  can  get  the  Best  Seeds  from  D.  V.  Burrell,  Seed  Grower,  Rocky  Ford,  Culo- 
Burrell'S  Improved  Kleckley  Sweet  Watermelon    rado,  and  they  cost  but  littlamqre  than  ordinary  seeds."   This  is  why  thousands 
elon  grown.     Best  quality,     of  the  most  successful  planters  of  the  United  States  plant  these  seeds  each  year 
crop.     It  should  be  in  every    and  grow  Money  Making  Market  Gardens  or  Home  Gardens  which  are  a  source  of 
lists  this  and  all  kinds   of    pleasure  and  supply  a  well  furnished  table.    I  want  you  to  plant  my  seeds  thts 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  SEED  GROWER,  Drawer  is   Rocky  Ford,  Colorado 


The  finest  watenn 
surest  to  produce  a 
garden.  Catalog 
Garden  Seeds.  If 


Burrell's  Rust  Resistant  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe 

will  produce  fino  melons  where  ordinary  varie- 
ties rust  and  are  a  failure.  Bost  sort  for  market 
growers.    I  grow  2000  acres  of  seeds. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  California 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

We  have  to  offer  for  planting  season  of  1912  an  excellent  stock 
of  strictly  first-class  Citrus  Trees  in  all  varieties. 
Prices  submitted  on  application. 

REMEMBER,  MR.  PLANTER,  we  have  had  twenty-one  years 
of  experience  in  the  successful  propagating  of  Citrus  Trees,  and 
while  our  prices  might  be  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors, 
we  absolutely  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name.  We  are  in  the 
business  to  stay,  hence  can  back  up  what  we  say. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU — The  average  nursery 
is  in  business  today  and  out  tomorrow,  so  you  have  no  recourse 
should  anything  go  wrong.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  our  trees 
true  to  name,  we  select  our  buds  only  from  best  individual  fruit- 
ing trees,  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  non- 
fruiting  trees,  or  poor  bearers  in  your  grove.  We  follow  the 
same  plan  of  bud  selection  as  the  Government  experimental  work. 

CONSIDER  THIS  FULLY.  One  tree  that  will  not  produce  after 
five  vears  of  work  and  attention  will  have  cost  you  fully  TWENTY 
TIMES  its  original  purchase  price.  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 
TAKE  CHANCES. 

Write  us  today  in  regard  to  your  wants.  All  correspondence 
most  cheerfully  answered. 

Our  booklet  entitled  "Citrus  Fruits"  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25c;  credit  given  for  this  amount  on  first  order. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S  CREATIONS 

IN  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Catalogue  of  New  Fruits  just  off  the  press. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  offered  a  list  of  such 
valuable  now  fruits  as  those  herein  described." 

Catalogs  of  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb,  New  and  Rare  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds, 
etc.,  free.    Giant  Spineless  Cactus,  10c.    Full  List  of  Catalogs  free. 

W.  A.  LEE,  AGENT,  Dept.  P,  Covina,  California 


CALIFORNIA 

VEGETABLES 

IN  GARDEN 

AND 

FIELD 

By  ED  WARE  J. 

WICKSON, 

A.M. 

Author  of  "California  Fruits, 

»  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9V4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STANDARD 
PRUNE 

is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  grow- 
ing, drying,  shipping  and  for 
quality. 

THE 

BURBANK 
CHERRY 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever 
received  for  cherries. 


ABUNDANCE 
CHERRY 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big 
fruit. 


LEADER  AND 
NATIONAL 
PEACHES 

are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 


NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS;  A 
NEW  CANNING  PEAR  and 
other  profitable  trees. 


A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Quarantine  Laws  and  Their  Relation 
to  Our  Horticultural  Interests. 


(By  R.  P.  CuiTOIFF,  Riverside  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner,  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention.) 
I  was  notified  several'  weeks  ago  by 
the  president  of  the  State  Association  of 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners,  that 
I  had  been  assigned  the  subject:  "Desira- 
bility of  Uniform  Inspection  Service  for 
Inter-County  Shipment  of  Nursery  Stock." 
Believing  that  this  subject  could  not  be 
profitably  discussed  or  properly  under- 
stood without  a  more  or  less  extended 
reference  to  general  inspection  laws,  both 
State  and  National,  I  obtained  permis- 
sion to  change  the  title  to  read  "Quaran- 
tine Laws  and  Their  Relation  to  our  Hor- 
ticultural Interests." 

The  writer  has  for  a  number  of  years 
contended  that  State  and  county  quaran- 
tine and  inspection  laws  will  never  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in 
the  way  of  benefits  to  these  great  inter- 
ests until  assisted  by  the  enactment  of 
suitable  laws  by  the  Federal  Government 
bearing  upon  the  same  subject.  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  prolonged 
discussion  as  to  the  benefits  that  would 
properly  accrue  to  our  horticultural  and 
agricultural  industries  through  Federal 
legislation,  as  the  subject  has  claimed 
more  or  less  attention  at  nearly  all  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Conventions  held  in 
this  State  for  the  past  dozen  years.  In 
addition,  able  articles  advocating  such 
legislation  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  our  leading  agricultural  news- 
papers. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  th^ 
history  of  our  country  when  the  need  for 
such  legislation  has  been  so  urgent  as 
at  the  present  time.  Many  in  this  audi- 
ence are  doubtless  aware  of  the  many  at- 
tempts, and,  I  regret  to  say,  failures,  in 
the  past  to  secure  a  Federal  horticultural 
quarantine  law.  A  brief  history  of  some 
of  these  attempts  and  the  causes  for  our 
failures  to  achieve  success  may  not  be 
amiss,  and  may  possibly  give  some  sug- 
gestions for  future  guidance. 

A  California  Proposition. — So  far  as  I 
am  informed,  the  honor  of  drafting  the 
first  national  horticultural  bill  belongs  to 
my  immediate  predecessor  in  office,  Felix 
G.  Havens.  This  bill  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  December,  1S99.  Captain 
M.  J.  Daniels,  of  Riverside,  then  repre- 
senting our  district,  introduced  the  bill 
in  the  lower  House,  and  Senator  George 
Perkins  introduced  a  concurrent  bill  in 
the  Senate.  Through  the  active  work  of 
Mr.  Havens,  assisted  by  prominent  hor- 
ticulturists from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  twelve  of  our  most  prominent 
fruit-growing  States  petitioned  Congress, 
through  their  several  legislatures,  to  en- 
act the  bill.  The  bill  also  had  the  earnest 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  well  as  the  hearty  indorsement  and 
active  assistance  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
Chief  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Many  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Societies  as  well  as  prominent  hor- 
ticulturists from  all  over  the  United 
States  strongly  indorsed  the  bill.  Appar- 
ently no  attempt  was  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure  to  defeat  it  in  com- 
mittees, as  both  houses  of  Congress  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably. 

A  Favorable  Report. — -The  Hon.  Mr. 
Haugen,  a  prominent  horticulturist  of 
Ohio,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  the  lower  House  to  which 
this  bill  was  assigned.  The  report  made 
by  Representative  Haugen  for  his  com- 
mittee in  support  of  this  bill  contained 
some  of  the  strongest  arguments  ever  pre- 
sented in  support  of  any  legislation.  This 
report  was  ordered  printed  in  full  by 


Congress,  and  from  it  I  quote  a  few 
extracts,  as  follows:  "The  necessity  for 
such  legislation  is  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance for  the  protection  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  industries.  Scien- 
tific men  and  nurserymen  have  recom- 
mended it  for  years,  and  the  demand  for 
it  upon  the  part  of  the  people  has  become 
so  strong  that  it  should  be  deferred  no 
longer.  The  pending  bill  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  representative  entomologists 
and  vegetable  pathologists  as  well  as  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  fully  one-half  of  the  in- 
jurious pests  now  in  the  United  States 
have  been  introduced  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. No  effort  has  ever  been  made  by 
the  general  Government  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  such  pests.  The  chief  danger 
to  the  nursery  interests  of  the  country 
is  that  different  States  have  passed  differ- 
ent laws,  many  of  them  very  drastic  in 
character,  practically  prohibitory,  so  that 
an  honest  nurseryman  is  unable  to  send 
clean  nursery  stock  into  other  States; 
while  a  dishonest  man,  or  careless  one, 
may  freely  send  inferior  stock  to  other 
States  which  have  not  yet  protected  them- 
selves by  State  laws.  These  difficulties 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  law  governing 
interstate  commerce,  such  as  is  now  pro- 
posed." 

The  above  able  arguments  presented  by 
Mr.  Haugen  in  support  of  the  first  national 
quarantine  bill,  presented  to  Congress 
thirteen  years  ago,  certainly  apply  with 
an  added  emphasis  today. 

Injury  by  Insects.  —  The  estimated 
damage  from  injurious  insects  and  plant 
diseases  to  horticulture  and  agriculture, 
as  compiled  by  careful  entomologists  for 
the  year  in  which  the  bill  was  presented, 
is  given  at  about  $300,000,000.  According 
to  the  latest  available  reports,  this  dam- 
age has  increased  to  about  $750,000,000 
for  the  year  1910,  or  an  average  of  about 
100%  per  decade.  In  the  annual  report 
of  Secretary  Wilson  presented  to  Congress 
on  the  15th  of  this  month,  I  quote  the 
following:  "Every  country  in  the  world 
that  has  diseased  plants  that  cannot  be 
sold  at  home  can  ship  them  to  us.  This 
results  in  great  loss.  We  are  sending  ex- 
plorers to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  new 
plants  and  getting  them." 

Why  the  Eifort  Failed. — Our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  all  gave 
strong  support  to  this  first  attempt  at  get- 
ting a  Federal  law  passed.  Especially 
were  Representatives  Daniels,  Needham, 
and  Watters  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  was  also 
Senator  Perkins.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  such  meritorious  legislation,  so 
strongly  indorsed  from  so  many  influen- 
tial sources,  should  have  been  denied  us. 
The  reason  for  such  failure,  as  well  as 
similar  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
subsequent  sessions  of  Congress,  we  be- 
lieve may  be  summed  up  in  the  few  words, 
lack  of  organization,  or  want  of  an  or- 
ganized effort  upon  the  part  of  the  hor- 
ticulturists of  the  country.  While  this 
legislation  had  the  almost  unanimous  in 
dorsement  of  the  nurserymen  dealing  in 
domestic  stock,  it  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association 
which  at  that  time  was  composed  largely 
of  importers  of  foreign  nursery  stock 
This  association  had,  as  a  strong  ally 
the  association  of  fruit  importers.  These 
organizations,  through  their  personal  rep 
resentatives,  who  were  their  most  intel- 
ligent and  influential  members,  were  able 
to  defeat  the  first  bill  as  well  as  each 
measure  that  has  since  been  introduced 
concerning  this  matter. 

Why  It  Should  Succeed. — We  assume 
that  no  argument  will  be  required  to 
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ever  issued  in  the  west.  It  will  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  repu- 
tation for  quality  seeds,  plants  and  poultry  supplies.  The  great  labor 
of  production  will  make  the  publication  date  a  few  weeks  late,  but  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  wait.    It  is  free  to  those  who  write  "Dept.  o  " 
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Seed&PlantCo. 

Established 737/. 
326*328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalV  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE,  SOUTH  PASADENA 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  careful.'/ 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCK  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA.  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


Pedigree  Fruit  Trees 
Grafted  Walnuts 
Eucalyptus 
Ornamentals 
Roses 
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NURSERY  CO. 


MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 


Send  for  Catalogue 
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Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 

Catalogue   and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Natural  Size. 

Beam  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
In  existence.  It  lias  the  size,  kernel, 
thiu  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  it.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  GENUINE 
FRANQUETTE  walnuts  grafted 
on  Black  California. 

Circulars  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  other  Fruit  Trees;  Palms, 
Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 


SEEDS 


n  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
elect  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
o  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
ilant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
he  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
or  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

45  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


convince  the  California  horticulturist  or 
agriculturist  of  the  imperative  need  of 
the  immediate  enactment  of  such  a  Fed- 
eral law.  Aside  from  the  aid  such  legis- 
lation would  give  us  in  preventing  the 
introduction  from  foreign  countries  of 
new  insect  foes  and  plant  diseases,  the 
value  that  would  accrue  in  regulating  the 
movement  of  diseased  or  pest-ridden  nurs- 
ery stock,  fruits,  etc.,  in  interstate  ship- 
ments would  be  almost  beyond  our  power 
to  compute.  At  the  present  time  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  factors  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  insects  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases is  through  our  postal  service.  This 
can  be  remedied  only  through  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  law  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  transmission  of  such  material 
as  had  not  been  properly  inspected  and 
vouched  for  by  a  competent  horticultural 
official.  The  careful  examination  of  bag- 
gage or  other  personal  belongings  should 
undergo  a  strict  examination  for  speci- 
mens of  fruits,  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  that 
are  liable  to  convey  infection  of  the  above 
nature.  These  matters  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully controlled  through  an  adequate 
Federal  quarantine  law.  The  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  acknowledged  as 
the  most  destructive  of  all  known  fruit 
pests,  the  alfalfa  beetle  of  Utah,  the  eel- 
worm  of  the  potato  in  Nevada,  as  well 
as  other  pests  of  less  importance  over 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  should 
impel  us  to  immediate  action. 

How  California  Has  Protected  Heb 
self. — But  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  quarantine  and  inspection  laws  of 
this  State  by  our  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner and  his  able  assistants  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  all  of  these  new  pests 
would  have  become  established  in  this 
State  during  the  present  year,  to  add  to 
the  already  heavy  burdens  of  the  fruit 
grower  and  farmer. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  thinking 
man  that,  however  efficient  our  State 
laws  may  be,  governing  these  matters, 
and  however  ably  and  conscientiously  they 
are  administered,  it  will  be  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible  task,  to 
prevent,  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  the  entrance  of  these  destructive 
orchard  and  field  pests  that  are  already 
firmly  established  so  near  our  border, 
without  the  intervention  and  assistance 
that  can  be  had  only  through  Federal 
legislation.  Though  our  State  and  coun- 
ty horticultural  officials  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  our 
citrus  fruit  interests  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  introduction  of  the  Morrelos 
orange  maggot  from  Mexico  and  the  white 
fly  from  Florida  and  Louisiana.  While 
the  quarantine  laws  of  our  State  prohibit 
the  shipment  into  California  of  citrus 
fruits  from  Mexico  or  host  plants  of 
the  white  fly  from  the  above-named  States, 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
sonal baggage  of  passengers  arriving  al- 
most every  day  from  these  sections,  or 
of  any  package  coming  through  the  United 
States  mail. 

Widely  Approved. — During  the  past  thir- 
teen years  I  have  been  almost  a  regular 
attendant  at  our  State  Fruit  Growers' 
meetings.  I  have  also  attended  many 
Farmers'  Institutes,  and  other  meetings 
representing  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural interests.  At  most  of  these  meetings 
the  need  of  a  national  horticultural  quar- 
antine law  has  come  up  in  some  form  for 
discussion,  usually  ending  by  passing  a 
set  of  resolutions  indorsing  such  legisla- 
tion, and  the  average  fruit  grower  and 
farmer  appears  to  think  that  this  is  all 
that  is  required  to  insure  favorable  ac- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Such 
resolutions  are  of  doubtful  value  unless 
supplemented  by  organized  systematic  ef- 
fort. Any  important  legislation  desired  is 
likely  to  meet  with  opposition  from  some 
quarter.  The  past  efforts  at  securing  a 
Federal  quarantine  law  have  proven  no 
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WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

ATTENTION  PLANTERS, 
NURSERYMEN 

Now  ready  to  deliver — positively  the  finest  and  cleanest  stock 
of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  we  have  ever  seen  grown. 

We  have  already  booked  orders  for  more  than  twenty  carload 
lots  to  large  planters  and  dealers.  This  season  we  have  not  lost  a 
large  buyer  to  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  our  trees 
and  vines. 

We  are  digging  about  half  a  million  trees;  about  half  of  these 
sold  to  date. 

If  you  need  a  carload — or  a  dozen — of  the  best  rooted  and  clean- 
est trees  that  care  and  right  soil  and  moisture  conditions  can  pro- 
duce, it  will  pay  you  to  call  on  us  or  send  a  list  of  what  you  will 
need;  for  our  estimate. 

We  have  to  offer  a  very  complete  assortment  of  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  PLUMS,  PEARS, 
CHERRIES,  WALNUTS,  FIGS, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees;  as  well  as  all  the  Standard 
GRAPE  VINES;  also  several  thousand  ORANGE  and 
LEMON  Trees,  and  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTUS. 

ADDRESS 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

J  and  Kern  Sts.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  com  pound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  Instruc- 
tions for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  FHCEAS£°- 

Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Pres.  and  Kgr. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  In  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  In  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock — Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 
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Our  Guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  issued 

IN  THE  VEGETABLE  LINE 

it  calls  particular  attention  to  some  sterling 
novelties  that  every  planter  should  try,  incluaing 
a  new  sweet  corn,  three  varieties  of  culinary  peas 
and  a  new  wax  bean. 

IN  FLOWER  SEEDS 

a  new  hybrid  mixture  of  the  Golden  African 
Daisy,  a  new  Snapdragon,  and  a  new  mixture 
of  Giant  Verbenas. 

IN  PLANTS 

some  wonderful  new  roses,  Dahlias  and  Bego- 
nias are  particularly  described.  This  valuable 
book  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

119  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  C.  Morse  8  Co. 


| RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


TTHE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuti 
(torn  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


exception  to  this  general  rule.  Powerful 
fiictors  are  financially  interested  in  the 
defeat  of  such  legislation.  Such  opposi- 
tion is  always  organized  and  ready  to 
give  battle  to  the  bitter  end.  Compara- 
tively few  of  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  directly  interested  in  horticul- 
tural or  agricultural  pursuits.  Many 
members  represent  districts  and  States 
where  agriculture,  and  especially  horticul- 
ture, are  of  minor  importance. 

What  Mi>st  Be  Done.— Such  members 
must  be  educated  as  to  the  importance 
of  our  demands.  This  can  be  effectively 
done  only  by  personal  interviews  with 
such  members.  The  opponents  are  always 
on  hand  with  their  arguments  against 
such  legislation.  The  citrus  fruit  organ- 
izations of  this  State  at  the  present  time 
have  some  of  their  ablest  and  best-posted 
men  on  guard  at  Washington  to  prevent 
a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  their  fruits. 
They  find  this  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  offset  the  arguments  made  by  the  Im- 
porters of  foreign  fruits  who  are  finan- 
cially interested  in  a  low  tariff  upon  the 
commodities  which  they  handle. 

California  is  the  leading  horticultural 
State  in  the  Union,  and  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  take  the  greatest  interest 
In  any  Federal  legislation  that  will  pro- 
tect or  promote  her  leading  industry.  A 
committee,  composed  of  some  of  our  lead- 
ing and  most  influential  horticulturists, 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant,  with  the 
aims,  objects  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  quar- 
antine law,  should  be  in  Washington  at 
the  present  time  to  further  the  interests 
of  such  a  law.  A  careful  watch  should 
be  maintained  that  the  opponents  of  such 
legislation  are  neither  able  to  defeat  such 
a  law  nor  to  nullify  its  benefits  by 
changes  or  amendments. 
.Importance  of  Uniformity.  —  During 
the  past  few  years  considerable  discus- 
sion has  arisen  at  some  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers' meetings,  especially  by  the  nursery- 
men, as  to  the  desirability  of  a  more 
uniform  system  of  State  and  county  laws 
governing  the  movement  of  nursery  stock. 
I  fully  agree  with  the  nurserymen  that 
such  laws  should  be  enacted  which  would 
in  all  cases  be  fair  to  both  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers.  These  laws  would  nec- 
essarily, so  far  as  the  counties  are  con- 
cerned, have  to  be  enacted  by  some  sys- 
tem of  mutual  consent  by  the  different 
boards  of  supervisors  in  counties  where 
conditions  are  such  as  to  require  these 
special  laws.  To  the  supervisors  is  dele- 
gated, by  legislative  enactment,  the  right 
to  enact  and  enforce  such  police,  sanitary, 
health  and  other  laws  for  the  government 
of  their  respective  counties  as  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
In  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  rendered  a  number  of  years 
ago,  when  the  supervisors  of  a  certain 
county  had  been  attacked  for  enacting 
and  enforcing  certain  horticultural  or- 
dinances, on  the  question  of  their  consti- 
tutionality, their  right  to  enact  such  laws 
was  upheld. 

County  Ordinances  Indispensable. — 
The  court  upheld  the  ordinance  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  reasonable  attempt 
at  regulation,  coming  under  their  right  to 
enact  police  regulations.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  our  distinguished  Attorney 
General  of  this  State  has  been  quoted  as 
giving  his  opinion  that  many  of  the 
county  ordinances,  relating  especially  to 
quarantine,  are  unconstitutional.  While 
this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  horticul- 
tural ordinances  in  some  counties,  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  many  of  the 
most  beneficent  ordinances,  among  which 
I  will  mention  the  right  to  refuse  the  en- 
trance of  nursery  stock,  fruits,  etc.,  from 
any  other  county  or  district  where  de- 
structive pests  are  established,  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  State  horticultural,  or 
any  other  law  of  California,  and  would  be 
so  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


State.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  safely  trust  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  movement  of  nursery  stock  in 
California  to  any  uniform  set  of  inspec- 
tion and  quarantine  laws.  California  is 
a  large  State  and  has  a  great  diversity  of 
productions,  especially  of  fruits.  What 
might  constitute  a  serious  pest  in  one 
county  would  not,  perhaps,  be  so  regarded 
in  some  other  county  where  the  varieties 
of  fruit  are  entirely  different.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  these  regulations  often 
appear  to  work  a  serious  hardship  upon 
our  nurserymen,  but  I  believe  that  with- 
out these  special  regulations  in  the  form 
of  county  ordinances  great  injury  would, 
in  many  instances,  be  done  to  the  orchard- 
ists. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  the  policy  of 
keeping  pests  out  of  a  county  by  quaran- 
tine regulations.  While  it  is  possible,  and 
often  probable,  that  the  nurseryman  who 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  his  nursery 
located  in  a  district  where  serious  fruit 
pests  have  become  established,  may  have 
clean  stock,  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility, if  not  probability,  that  some  of  the 
infection  has  found  lodgment  upon  his 
nursery  stock. 

Many  of  the  most  serious  orchard  pests, 
especially  of  the  citrus,  are  very  difficult 
to  always  locate  by  the  most  competent 
and  careful  inspector;  they  are  also  often 
very  resistant  to  all  known  remedies  for 
their  destruction.  Hence  I  regard  it  as 
the  only  safe  method  to  refuse  such  stock 
entrance  into  any  county  from  such  in- 
fected district.  Especially  is  this  im- 
portant if  the  county  to  which  such  ship- 
ments are  sent  is  free  from  such  pests.  I 
know  of  no  county  or  district  where  the 
above  policy  has  been  deviated  from  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  where 
these  pests  have  not  become  established. 
The  diverse  and  peculiar  State  quarantine 
and  inspection  laws  in  some  of  the  East- 
ern States,  as  well  as  an  entire  absence 
of  any  laws  of  this  nature  in  other  States 
are  factors  that  would  in  my  opinion  pre- 
vent the  best  results  in  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure a  uniform  set  of  county  laws  to  con- 
trol shipments  of  nursery  stock.  It  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  enactment  of  a 
Federal  law,  absolutely  controlling  the 
movement  of  nursery  stock  through  inter- 
state shipments  would  come  a  more  uni- 
form set  of  State  laws.  This,  we  believe, 
would  have  a  decided  effect  in  eliminating 
some  of  the  present  county  horticultural 
regulations  which  at  present  appear  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  nur- 
serymen. The  interests  of  the  orchardist. 
and  nurserymen  should  be  equally  con- 
served by  the  enactment  of  wise  and  ju- 
dicious laws,  National,  State  and  county. 
To  the  early  consummation  of  such  legis- 
lation the  orchardists,  farmers  and  nur- 
serymen of  this  State  should  give  their 
united  support. 

The  University  of  California  Demon- 
stration Train  left  Berkeley  January  9 
for  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 


Interest  to  Orchardists 

Before  Inventing  In  Nnrnery  Stock  In- 
vestigate our  extensive  line.  Pedigree, 
combined  with  our  integrity.  guarantee 
you  Hill  In  faction.  Our  Htock  in  budded 
from  trceH  grown  under  the  personal  hii- 
pervfalon  of  out  expert  management. 

We  take  no  chnnccN  of  Incurring  the 
orcliardiMt'H  displeasure  by  Ailing  ordern 
with  eastern  stock,  thereby  rlnking  our 
growing  reputation. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  iiHual  high  grade;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  yearn'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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Seed  catalog  In  now  ready  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  gardening.  Whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  II  1m  a  irell  Illustrated  guide 
that  "ill  alii  |ron  in  farming  or  mixing 
lowers,  .Send  us  .tour  name  ami  we  "ill 
mail  you  a  catalog  free. 
We  arc  specialists  in  alfalfa  sad  earrj  the 

hlgllCHt  grades  of  but  It  domestic  untl 
Turkestan  Heed.  Write  for  samplea  mill 
priced. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

707  Jay  Street 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 

THE  FEIJOA 

The   IVew   Commercial   Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altudena,  California. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  113,  116  Winston  s|..  l.os  AngeleH. 

Free  Catalog  of  everything   for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 

"DUARTE  PLUM '  * 

ORIGINATED  BY  LUTHER  BURBANK. 

The  best  blood  plum  yet  produced.  Single 
trees,  $1.00.    Send  for  circular. 

Bargains  in  Orange  and  Lemon  trees;  30c 
to  75c;  better  stock  85c  to  $1.50. 


Small  almonds.  10c  and  15c;  large,  40c. 
Avocados  our  specialty.  25c.  to  $10.00. 

PIONEER^ NURSERY 

Dept.  It,  Monrovia,  Col. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Meetings  of  fruit  men  in  Humboldt 
county  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission  will  be  held  in 
Areata,  Jan.  16;  Eureka,  Jan.  17;  For- 
tuna,  Jan.  19,  and  Shively,  Jan.  20.  A 
similar  meeting  will  be  held  in  Suisun, 
Solano  county,  Feb.  5. 

A  further  limitation  to  the  importation 
of  alligator  pears,  or  avocados,  was  made 
through  the  destruction  of  a  large  ship- 
ment of  that  fruit  by  the  State  Quaran- 
tine Office  at  San  Francisco  recently  from 
Raratonga,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  Most  of  this 
fruit  now  comes  from  Tahiti. 

About  10,000  fruit  trees  will  be  planted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Winters  this  season. 

The  Raisin  Exchange  is  completing  the 
preparation  of  maps  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  raisin  district  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  is  publishing  them  for  the  benefit  of 
raisin  producers.  The  maps  show  the 
acreage,  not  only  of  raisin  grapes,  but 
all  other  fruits,  and  are  bound  to  be  of 
very  great  value.  Progress  is  also  being 
made  in  developing  the  by-laws  of  the 
Exchange.  There  is  a  possibility'  that 
a  "Raisin  Day"  will  not  be  held  this  year. 

An  investigation  of  vineyards  in  Santa 
Barbara  county  by  Commissioner  Beers 
shows  that  the  county  is  free  from  phyl- 
loxera. Mr.  Beers  is  investigating  the 
best  methods  of  curing  or  preventing  gum 
disease  in  fruit  trees. 

Commissioner  Gallaway  of  Sonoma 
county  reports  that  fruit  trees  coming  in 
are  in  very  good  condition  this  year,  only 
a  little  culling  having  to  be  done.  Owing 
to  the  amount  of  spraying  being  done,  it 
has  been  decided  to  take  steps  against 
owners  of  unsprayed  orchards,  where  the 
surrounding  orchards  have  been  well 
sprayed  and  open  to  infection  from  the 
untreated  trees. 

Leslie  Morton,  a  high  school  boy  of 
Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  county,  has 
patented  a  peach  and  apricot  pitter  which 
it  is  claimed  will  make  it  possible  to 
dispense  with  a  large  amount  of  labor 
in  a  cannery. 

The  Central  California  Citrus  Exchange 
made  its  last  shipment  of  navels  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  This  Exchange  has  shipped  728 
cars  from  Lindsay  and  78  cars  from 
Lemon  Cove,  Tulare  county.  Last  year 
only  605  cars  were  shipped. 

The  Lindsay  Fruit  Association  cleared 
off  $14,000  indebtedness  this  season  and 
v/ill  be  compelled  to  enlarge  its  plant  to 
handle  next  season's  crop. 

Two  large  drums  of  Tokay  grapes 
packed  in  redwood  sawdust  by  A.  B. 
Humphreys  of  Mayhew,  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, has  been  opened  in  Liverpool,  England, 
and  found  in  first-class  condition.  One 
drum  shipped  without  refrigeration  ap- 
peared to  be  in  as  good  endition  as  the 
other. 

Citrus  men  in  South  Australia  are 
grafting  over  their  lemon  trees  to  Wash- 
ington navels  in  most  places. 

In  Lodi  wineries  this  year  70,000  tons 
of  grapes  were  used.  A  sherry  plant  is 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Lodi  Co-opera- 
tive Winery  at  that  place. 

The  plant  of  the  California  Dried  Fruit 
Agency  at  Fresno  has  been  sold  to  Mrs. 
Vivian  Mowat,  a  raisin  grower,  who  a 
few  years  ago  started  to  market  her  own 
crop  and  had  such  good  success  that  her 
business  has  grown  to  this  point. 

Commissioner  Schell  of  Fresno  reports 
that  he  has  inspected  300,000  home-grown 
trees  in  December  and  about  52,000  im- 
ported trees.  Commissioner  Sharp  of 
Kings  county  inspected  32,760  trees  and 
118,200  vines  in  the  Riverbend  district 
and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  has  author- 
ized the  sending  of  a  representative  from 


the  State  Horticultural  Commission  to 
Hawaii  to  assist  in  combatting  the  Med- 
iterranean fruit  fly. 

Commissioner  Earle  Mills  of  Butte 
county  found  five  carloads  of  Nevada  pota- 
toes with  the  eel-worm  during  December. 
He  also  rejected  some  pineapples  with 
the  mealy  bug  and  a  few  Eastern  fruit 
trees. 

The  Placer  County  Standardization 
League  has  joined  the  Deciduous  Protect- 
ive League. 

From  four  six-year-old  date  trees  in 
the  Coachella  valley  this  year  139  pounds 
of  dates  were  sold. 

The  citrus  trees  in  the  nursery  of  M. 
L.  Howell  at  Escondido,  San  Diego  coun- 
ty, were  probably  saved  from  destruction 
Christmas  night  by  the  use  of  hay  for 
smudging.  It  was  planned  to  use  flow- 
ing water  to  prevent  loss  by  frost,  but 
the  pumping  system  broke  down,  and 
only  the  burning  of  hay  saved  the  trees. 

Commissioner  Banks  of  Mendocino  coun- 
ty states  that  250,000  fruit  trees  will  be 
planted  in  the  county  this  season.  Most 
are  pears  and  apples,  the  latter  being 
limited  in  large  plantings  to  about  four 
varieties. 

Grapemen  of  the  San  Joaquin  are  in 
many  cases  postponing  the  pruning  of 
their  vines  until  late  in  the  season,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  late  pruning  is  supposed 
to  be  a  protection  from  heavy  frosts  such 
as  are  being  experienced  now. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  recent  frosts  have  seriously  in- 
jured celery,  both  in  the  Delta  region 
and  in  the  south. 

A  party  of  five  Southern  capitalists 
have  purchased  570  acres  near  Skaggs 
bridge,  Madera  county,  and  will  plant 
potatoes  upon  it  this  season. 

Near  Oceanside,  San  Diego  county,  1100 
acres  have  been  signed  up  for  sugar  beets. 
The  land  is  in  San  Luis  Rey  valley. 

Records  of  December  1,  1911,  show  that 
465,928  bags  of  beans  were  stored  in  the 
five  coast  counties  of  southern  California, 
against  435,000  bags  in  1910.  The  sell- 
ing prices  were:  Dec.  20,  1911,  $5.80; 
December  20,  1910,  $4.60. 

A  new  kind  of  alsike  clover  which  has 
proved  a  fine  forage  plant  has  been  found 
in  Tillamook  county,  Oregon. 

An  increased  acreage  is  to  be  put  out 
to  tobacco  at  the  Exeter,  Tulare  county, 
tobacco  ranch,  this  season. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tulare 
county  has  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
the  mistletoe  a  public  nuisance  and  re- 
quiring its  eradication,  following  a  re- 
quest of  Commissioner  Schulz  to  this 
effect. 


Miscellaneous. 

Col.  C.  C.  Royce,  for  22  years  head  of 
the  Rancho  Chico  in  Butte  county,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  that 
time  in  California  agriculture,  has  re 
tired  from  the  active  management  of  the 
place,  and  with  Mrs.  Royce  will  spend  a 
year  traveling  In  Europe.  His  retire 
ment  is  due  to  the  gradual  subdivision  of 
the  Rancho  Chico,  lessening  greatly  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  that  existed 
when  the  estate  was  its  original  size.  At 
the  end  of  his  European  visit,  Colonel 
Royce  expects  to  reside  in  Washington, 
for  a»  large  part  of  the  time  at  least. 
Besides  his  California  agricultural  expe 
rience  he  has  achieved  notice  as  an  au 
thor,  scientist,  and  government  official. 

A  tract  of  5,000  acres  near  Bear  River 
Sutter  county,  has  been  purchased  for  sub 
division  purposes  by  J.  W.  Wright  and 
several  other  San  Francisco  capitalists. 

The  directors  in  charge  of  the  Oakdale 
Irrigation  District,  San  Joaquin  county 
have  awarded  a  contract  for  the  comple 


tion  of  300  miles  of  work  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Stanislaus  river  to  the  Utah 
Construction  Co.  for  $1,277,000. 

The  La  Hacienda  Land  Co.  has  been 
formed  by  A.  G.  Wishon  and  other  Fresno 
capitalists,  and  11,000  acres  of  land  pur- 
chased west  of  Alpaugh,  Tulare  county, 
which  will  be  planted  to  grain. 

The  Lake  County  Canning  Co.  has  been 
formed,  and  will  can  string  beans  on  a 
large  scale  at  the  Tule  Lake  district. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  C.  Ec- 
cles  of  Kings  county  has  resigned,  and  B. 
V.  Sharp,  formerly  co-commissioner,  is 
now  the  sole  commissioner. 

One  thousand  acres  of  citrus  land  in 
the  La  Verne  district,  north  of  Lordsburg 
and  Pomona,  has  been  purchased  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Fundenberg  of  Pittsburg.  Irriga- 
tion facilities  will  be  provided  and  the 
land  planted  to  oranges. 

C.  I.  Graham  of  Nevada  has  arranged 
to  keep  his  bees  in  the  citrus  district  of 
Butte  county  during  the  winter  and 
spring  in  the  future,  and  three  carloads 
of  hives  have  already  been  'placed  there. 

An  attack  upon  the  smelter  of  the  Penn 
Smelting  Works  at  Campo  Seco  for  the 
damage  the  fumes  have  done  to  vegetation 
has  been  made  by  the  Farmers'  Protective 
Association,  composed  of  ranchers  in  San 
Joaquin,  Amador,  and  Calaveras  counties. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tulare 
County  Beekeepers'  Association  was  held 
Saturday.  Arrangements  will  probably 
be  made  to  have  the  honey  of  all  mem- 
bers sold  at  one  time  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  when  a  member  needs  to  raise 
money  the  Association  may  purchase  his 
output. 

Data  gathered  by  the  Merced  Chamber 
of  Commerce  show  that  the  district 
around  Atwater  gained  200  families  dur- 
ing the  year  and  shipped  out  250  cars 
of  produce. 

The  Sharon  lands,  of  5,000  acres,  in 
Madera  and  Merced  counties,  have  been 
purchased  by  a  San  Francisco  company 
and  will  be  improved  and  subdivided. 
Several  other  big  sales  in  Madera  county 
have  also  been  made  recently. 

A  request  has  been  made  by  J.  S.  Hickey 
of  Reclamation  District  No.  531,  in  Kings 
county,  for  a  new  election  of  trustees  of 
the  district,  and  the  election  will  prob- 
ably be  held  March  2. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


0XNARD,  CAL 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  ami  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
1   POWER  SPRAYERS,  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Facb.ry,  Borea,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


The  BARDIE  TRIPLEX  SPRAYER 

Tiiplex  Pump  and  3  H.P.  Engine 

The  BARDIE  DUPLEX  SPRAYER 

Duplex  Pump  and  \     H.P.  Engine 

Are  Used  wherever  Good  Fruit  is  Grown. 
Everything  for  Spraying 

THEO  POINDEXTER, 

STATE  AGENT 

26  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
Catalog 
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Noxious  Weeds. 


(By  Ei.iiore  Chase,  of  Fair  Oaks,  at  the 
State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.) 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
has  become  a  phrase  of  measureless  sig- 
nificance. It  seems  to  have  been  coined 
at  the  right  time  and  by  the  right  man 
to  give  expression  to  a  universal  and 
indefinite  feeling  that  something  must  be 
done.  This  phrase  exactly  meets  the  con- 
dition which  satisfies  this  universal  de- 
sire to  have  something  done.  It  loses 
none  of  its  force  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  conservation  of  the  soil  or  of  soil 
fertility,  or,  more  directly,  to  the  con- 
servation of  plant  food. 

Standardization  is  only  an  indirect 
mode  of  conservation.  Standardization 
means  better  fruit,  hence  better  prices, 
more  prosperous  homes,  and  a  higher 
type  of  citizenship.  This  means  conser- 
vation of  plant  food.  When  all  things 
are  working  at  their  best  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  same  ultimate  end,  there 
is  a  mighty  and  subtle  force  gently  steal- 
ing into  the  personal  agent,  and  uncon- 
sciously lifting  him  into  a  higher  state 
of  action.  When  waste  is  seen  on  all 
sides,  waste  of  soil  by  floods  and  erosion, 
waste  of  soil  fertility  by  prolonged  sat- 
uration, waste  by  a  needless  plant  growth, 
robbing  the  soil  of  a  food  which  has  been 
prepared  for  another  plant,  there  is  a 
conscious  demoralizing  force  which  is 
gradually  lowering  our  standards  and  let- 
ting us  down  from  higher  planes  of  living 
into  the  lower  levels  of  life.  We  cannot, 
if  we  would,  escape  the  influences  of  en- 
vironment in  the  daily  walks  of  life  on 
our  habits  of  thought  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character. 

When  soils  lose  their  fertility  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State  decreases,  land  values 
depreciate,  and  commerce  declines.  When 
■we  permit  the  destruction  of  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  we  become  robbers  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  defaulters  of  an 
inheritance  left  in  our  hands,  and  leave 
behind  us  a  train  of  desolation  and  dis- 
tress.   At  least,  that  is  the  tendency. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  value 
of  conserving  our  soil  fertility  in  the 
field  of  horticulture;  for  on  this  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  depends  the  future  growth 
of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens. This  means  much  for  us  as  a  State, 
for,  view  the  matter  in  any  light  we 
please,  our  commonwealth  is  destined  to 
have  much  to  do  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  our  social  life,  civic  pur- 
ity, and  national  welfare.  In  a  very  large 
degree,  these  problems  must  be  solved  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  right  solution 
of  these  must  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
citizenship  our  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant industry  shall  create. 

Weeds  in  General. — Weeds  are  noxious 
in  two  ways.  One  way  is  the  amount  of 
plant  food  they  consume.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  plant  growth 
requires  from  225  pounds  to  more  than 
1,000  pounds  of  soil  water  to  produce  one 
pound  of  dry  matter,  we  get  some  idea 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  weeds  in  re- 
tarding the  growth  of  cultivated  plants. 
In  our  semi-arid  climate  every  ounce  of 
water  is  needed  to  produce  crops  of  our 
highest  standardization.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated it  requires  7,000  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  one  box  of  navel  oranges,  and 
weeds  take  no  less  water  than  the  culti- 
vated plant  producing  fruits  Thus  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  robbery  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  our  fruit  fields. 

The  second  way  in  which  weeds  are 
noxious  is,  in  addition  to  taking  plant 
food,  they  produce  an  injury  to  the  plant 
by  leaving  in  the  soil  a  poisonous  influ- 
ence. According  to  Dr.  Whitney,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  at  Washington, 
weeds  leave  behind  them  that  which  de- 
stroys soil   fertility.     "Weeds  must  be 


kept  out,  not  because  they  use  water  nor 
because  they  use  plant  food,  but  because 
they  are  prejudicial  to  most  crops.  They 
have  a  poisonous  effect  on  the  crop.  It 
is  a  case  of  incompatibility  of  associa- 
tion; they  will  not  grow  together.  They 
poison  each  other."  (Whitney.)  Experi- 
ments conducted  at  Cornell  University 
seem  to  fully  justify  the  conclusions  stat- 
ed in  the  above  quotation.  Weeds  grow- 
ing during  the  rainy  season  may  return 
to  the  soil  all  they  have  taken  out. 

Noxious  Weeds. — Those  weeds  which 
not  only  consume  plant  food  and  water, 
but  actually  dwarf  or  destroy  plant 
growth,  are  called  by  the  law  of  our  State 
noxious  weeds,  a  list  of  which  is  given 
in  our  statutes,  including  such  as  the 
morning  glory,  Johnson  grass,  Russian 
thistle,  etc.  It  will  be  impossible  in  this 
paper  to  give  any  description  of  these 
weeds  or  the  modes  of  eradication.  Our 
agricultural  and  horticultural  institutions 
can  supply  any  number  of  bulletins  on 
methods  of  eradication  of  weeds.  A  few 
general  principles  may  be  laid  down  which 
may  make  clear  why  there  are  so  many 
failures  and  so  little  faith  in  the  methods 
given  in  our  bulletins  for  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  weeds  from  the  field.  A  careful 
study  of  the  plants,  the  mode  of  growth 
and  propagation,  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  apply  successfully  these  meth- 
ods. With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  there  is  scarcely  a  weed  in  the 
State  that  cannot  be  readily  destroyed 
without  a  great  expense  during  a  single 
season. 

Annuals. — Annual  weeds  like  the  Rus- 
sian thistle,  tumbleweed,  star  thistle, 
cockleburr,  etc.,  are  propagated  only  by 
seeds,  and  these  seeds  are  disseminated 
in  different  ways;  some  by  the  winds, 
some  by  growing  with  grain  and  thus 
scattered  wherever  the  grain  is  planted; 
some  by  the  winter  rain  swelling  dry 
creeks,  and  others  distributed  by  means 
of  the  harvester.  These  can  all  be  de- 
stroyed by  preventing  the  weed  from  ma- 
turing its  seed,  and  by  careful  seed  in- 
spection. 

Perennials.  —  Perennials  constitute  a 
more  difficult  class  to  treat  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  is 
propagated  by  seeds  and  roots,  and  the 
other  by  seeds  and  root-stocks.  A  very 
careful  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween roots  and  root-stocks.  The  common 
wild  morning  glory  or  bindweed,  called 
also  field  bindweed  (Convolvulus  avensis) 
is  propagated  by  seeds  and  root-stocks. 
The  most  prominent  weed  propagated  by 
seeds  and  root-stocks  is  Johnson  grass 
(Sorghum  halepense).  In  both  classes 
the  propagation  by  seed  can  be  prevented 
by  destroying  the  growth  above  ground 
before  the  seed  ripens.  The  best  time 
for  the  destruction  is  just  before  it  blooms. 
In  both  cases  in  the  eradication  of  these 
plants  the  best  method  takes  no  heed  of 
the  seeds.  They  are  destroyed  with  the 
destruction  of  the  plant.  Take  the  field 
morning  glory  growing  from  the  root  sys- 
tem, for  example.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  killing 
this  weed,  it  can  be  completely  destroyed 
in  one  season.  At  least,  in  one  season 
it  can  be  brought  under  perfect  control 
by  preventing  foliage  growth.  The  root 
of  this  plant  contains  a  large  amount  of 
starch  in  its  entire  length.  This  starch 
is  the  food  which  nourishes  the  plant  in 
its  effort  to  grow  above  ground.  In  its 
attempt  to  grow  and  get  to  the  surface, 
it  consumes  a  portion  of  the  starch  near- 
est to  the  growing  *point  and  begins  to 
exhaust  the  supply  of  starch.  If  on  reach- 
ing the  surface  the  plant  is  permitted  to 
grow  so  as  to  have  any  foliage,  the  work 
of  replenishing  the  starch  begins  with 
the  unfolding  of  the  leaf.    The  time  to 
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WHO  ARE  WE?  THE  RELIABLE  THREE ! 

COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  tine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.     Address : 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


three! 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


MILL 

Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


TO 


MAN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  best  that  Kxpert  Ilortlrulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  lor  our  1919  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries 

CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
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destroy  this  plant  is  when  the  leaf  begins 
to  unfold.  This  prevents  the  addition  of 
new  food.  This  process  should  be  con- 
tinued an  entire  season,  as  often  as  once 
a  week,  allowing  no  new  starch  to  be 
stored  in  the  root,  when  the  old  starch 
will  become  exhausted.  This  is  simply 
common  sense  applied  with  understand- 
ing. It  has  been  destroyed,  and  it  can 
be  done  again.  This  work  can  be  done 
by  a  good  weed-cutter. 

Johnson  Grass. — The  best  example  of 
the  root-stock  system  is  Johnson  grass. 
The  method  of  eradication  of  this  pest 
has  been  fully  worked  out  by  Bulletin  No. 
279  by  the  combined  work  of  J.  S.  Cates 
and  W.  J.  Spellman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  Washington,  after  many 
years  of  study.  The  principle  on  which 
this  weed  is  destroyed  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  when  the  root-stocks  are  left 
undisturbed  in  the  ground  and  no  growth 
above  ground  allowed  after  the  time  of 
blooming,  no  new  root-stocks  will  be 
formed  for  the  next  year's  growth.  It 
should  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that 
in  order  to  destroy  this  growth,  it  must 
be  severed  below  the  crown,  not  much 
before  the  blooming  period,  because  in 
forming  the  blades  of  grass  in  that  lux- 
urious abundance  which  precedes  the  for- 
mation of  the  flower  stalk,  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  sending  up  any  more  growth.  If 
cut  too  soon  after  the  grass  has  appeared 
above  ground,  another  effort  will  be  made 
to  produce  seed.  If  allowed  to  grow 
after  the  plant  has  blossomed,  then  new 
root-stocks  will  be  formed  for  next  year. 
Hence  the  right  time  must  be  taken  to 
kill  the  grass. 

Soil  and  Field  Conditions. — In  the  de- 
struction of  some  of  these  noxious  weeds 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  complete 
and  speedy  success,  to  note  carefully  the 
soil  and  field  conditions.  With  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  plant  and 
the  application  of  good  common  sense  to 


these  different  field  conditions,  Johnson 
grass,  supposed  to  be  the  worst  of  noxious 
weeds,  can  be  brought  under  complete 
control  in  one  season  with  but  compara- 
tively little  expense.  With  the  severing 
of  the  growth  above  ground  from  the 
root-stock  below  the  crown,  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  ground,  twice  or  pos- 
sibly three  times  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, the  pest  can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol, while  with  the  morning  glory  it  may 
have  to  be  treated  twenty-five  or  thirty 
times  during  a  season  in  a  similar  way. 

Thus  we  readily  see  that  the  noxious 
weed  question  is  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem, and  requires  for  its  solution  thought- 
ful and  careful  preparation  and  good  judg- 
ment. Its  importance  goes  far  beyond  the 
securing  of  good  crops  and  profitable  re- 
turns. So  far-reaching  is  it  in  its  influ- 
ence that  it  should  become  a  distinct  part 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Commission. 
Bulletins  and  county  horticultural  com- 
missions have  done  but  little,  nor  will 
they  do  the  work  until  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  taken  up  by  the  State. 

CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


Send  For 
This  Seed 
l-Free 


Lilly's  seeds  are  tesled  for  purity  and 
germination.  No  seeds  arc  packed 
by  us  unless  these  two  qualities  show 
the  very  highest  standard.  Our  fully 
equipped  laboratory  under  the  direction 
of  a  scientist  and  expert  seed  tester  re- 
moves all  guess  work.  When  buying 
Lilly's  seeds,  you  buy  increased  crops. 
Send  for  catalog. 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 


Dealers  Sell  Lilly's  Seeds 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
ROKERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  saie  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS   &  STAUFFER 
OlHoet    «24    California    St..    San  Franelaco. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  lending 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  PLANTERS'  GLIDE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
AGGKLER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  is  again 

befofe  the  public.  It  is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
ti  lls  you  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHEN  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.   Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CONPANV, 
113-115  North  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  DP  D  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/\rCI\.    Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


JACK  FROST  DEAD 


He  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Orange  and  Lemon  Growers 
in  Southern  California  and 

BOLTON 

Orchard  Heaters 

killed  him  and  saved  the  crops. 


INDORSED  and  ADOPTED 
by  The  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Exchange  of  Los  Angeles. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Call  of  Corona 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague  of  The 
Limoneira  Company  saved 
their  Lemon  Crops  with 


BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

Send  for  Booklet 

The  Frost  Prevention  Company 


Bank  of  Italy  Building- 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  number  of  dairymen  around  Hugh 
son,  Stanislaus  county,  have  installed 
milking  machines  successfully. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

AIR  SLACKED  LIME — BUY  NOW— Ail- 
slacked  lime,  best  lime  for  the  money; 
just  what  you  want  for  fertilizing;  also 
gypsum.  H.  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants' 
Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


PUKE-BRED  SHORT -HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland.  Cal. — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
ported Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

I/JCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

UERKSHIRi:  AND  POLAND- CHINA  HOGS. 
Roth  sexes.     C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STl'DARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  .Mills.  Cal. 
Registered  O.  L  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  tin*'  yearling  .JiTNey  lielfers  mill 
two  heifer  calvesj  three  mid  four  month** 
olil.    Well-bred  mul  om  of  excellent  dams. 

T.  B.  PURVINE 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  195  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOflLBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltlte  Cart) 
The  aatest.  Kent  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
ind  Cattle,   SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossibleto  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kvery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
r'ce  (1  80  per  bottle    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
M  -xpress  charges  paid,  with  fnll  directions  tor 

"-e     Semi  f->r  ilescrlptlve  circulars 
'■'hit  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


READY 

f|  EMERGENCIES. 


HJH.H 

»rae  Medicii 


1  ~  '  -^rJT-^f^S^*' 


H'HN 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
*°i,\™fr}  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS ,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  5TAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Care  of  Cows  After  Calving. 


Inquiries  as  to  the  proper,  method  of 
milking  a  fresh  cow  have  led  E.  R.  Stock- 
well,  of  the  dairy  department  of  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College  to  make  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  care  of 
the  cow  after  calving. 

"Milking  is  generally  considered  such  a 
simple  operation  that  any  common  laborer 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  milk,"  Says  Mr. 
Stockwell.  "There  is,  however,  an  im- 
mense difference  in  milkers.  One  milker 
may  be  able  to  get  20%  more  milk  than 
another. 

"The  milker  should  not  be  allowed  to 
excite  or  worry  the  cow  by  loud  talking 
or  abuse  of  any  kind.  A  cow  should  be 
milked  quietly  and  quickly.  As  she  is 
largely  a  creature  of  habit,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  all  the  strippings. 
The  first  milk  drawn  may  contain  as 
little  as  V/c  of  fat,  while  the  last  runs 
from  6  to  10%. 

"In  milking,  the  whole  hand  should  be 
used,  closing  first  that  part  next  to  the 
udder.  Then  the  milk  is  forced  past  the 
sphincter  muscle  by  closing  the  remain- 
der of  the  hand.  Tne  cow's  teats  should 
always  be  dry  when  milked.  Wetting  the 
teats  is  not  only  a  dirty,  filthy  habit,  but 
it  also  allows  the  teats  to  chap  and  be- 
come sore  in  bad  weather.  If  there  is 
difficulty  in  milking  a  cow  dry,  a  small 
amount  of  vaseline  may  be  rubbed  on 
the  hands;  it  is  beneficial  rather  than 
harmful,  both  in  a  sanitary  way  and  in 
its  effects  on  the  teats. 

"The  future  of  many  a  promising  dairy 
cow  has  been  ruined  by  improper  milk- 
ing soon  after  calving.  The  dairy  cow 
has  been  abnormally  developed  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  milk;  consequently 
certain  of  her  organs,  such  as  the  mam- 
mary glands,  have  become  greatly  en- 
larged and  weakened  just  before  and 
after  parturition,  due  probably  to  the 
secreting  of  large  quantities  of  milk. 

"The  art,  or  science,  whichever  we  may 
call  it,  of  milking  can  only  be  attained 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  make  a  study 
of  each  individual  cow,  of  her  disposition, 
dairy  temperament  and  physical  condi- 
tion. First,  as  to  the  care  of  the  cow- 
previous  to  parturition:  she  should  not 
receive  much  grain,  but  just  enough  bran 
mash  to  keep  her  slightly  laxative.  No 
succulent  feed  should  be  fed,  as  it  stimu- 
lates milk  secretion. 

"After  calving,  the  calf  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  first  milk,  and  when  it 
has  had  all  it  will  take,  finish  the  milking 
with  the  calf  still  near.  If  the  udder  is 
hard  and  caked,  a  good  massaging  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  or  without 
lard,  or,  better,  with  camphorated  oint- 
ment, will  relieve  almost  any  congested 
condition.  The  breaking  up  of  the  udder 
may  be  greatly  hastened  by  the  sucking 
of  a  hungry  calf,  because  of  the  kneading 
it  gives  the  udder  with  it  nose. 

"The  most  important  things  to  keep  in 
mind  are:  first,  do  not  feed  succulent 
feeds  previous  to  parturition  or  for  a  few 
days  afterward;  second,  milk  the  cow 
three  times  daily  after  the  calf  has  taken 
the  first  milk;  third,  if  the  udder  is  in  a 
congested  condition,  massage  it  and  allow 
the  calf  to  suck  frequently  the  first  day." 


MILK  FROM  POISONED  COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  let  us  know, 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss,  if 
there  is  any  danger  of  being  poisoned  by 
the  milk  from  a  cow  eating  hay  with 
lupin  in  it?  P.  C.  B. 

Lower  Lake. 

[We  have  never  tried  it.  Has  any- 
one experience  on  this  point?  Presuma- 
bly there  would  be  no  trouble  unless  the 
cow  showed  clear  signs  of  sickness,  and 
when  a  cow  does  that  her  milk  should 
not  be  used  or  sent  to  a  creamerv  for 


others  to  use.  As  a  direct  answer  to  our 
correspondent,  we  have  to  say  we  do  not 
know,  nor  have  we  record  of  any  observa- 
tion on  Ihe  point. — Editor.] 


WHAT  IS  CERTIFIED  MILK? 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  please  give 
me  some  information  through  the  columns 
of  you  paper  in  regard  to  certified  milk? 
What  process  has  it  to  go  through  to  be 
called  such,  and  what  demand  is  there 
for  it?  J.  G.  R. 

Modesto. 

Certified  milk  is  simply  milk  that  is 
produced  and  marketed  under  as  nearly 
ideal  sanitary  conditions  as  it  is  possible 
to  secure.  The  dairies  are  inspected  pe- 
riodically by  representatives  of  some 
medical  society  or  other  organization  to 
see  that  all  regulations  are  observed,  who 
certify  that  this  is  done;  hence  the  name. 
Milk  from  other  dairies  is  prohibited  by 
law  from  being  sold  under  the  name 
"certified  milk." 

Among  the  requirements  in  its  produc- 
tion are  that  the  cows  must  be  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  otherwise  perfectly 
healthy,  the  stable  to  have  a  concrete 
floor  which  is  washed  out  after  each 
milking,  the  milkers  to  have  special 
clcthes  for  milking,  etc. 

The  milk  is  cooled  and  bottled  immedi- 
ately after  milking,  and  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  until  it  reaches  the  consumer, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt  of  any 
kind  or  the  development  of  the  few  bac- 
teria that  must  gain  entrance  before  it  is 
bottled.  To  produce  such  milk  requires 
much  expensive  apparatus  and  much  more 
labor  than  to  produce  ordinary  milk,  and 
as  a  result  it  sells  for  a  much  higher 
price,  both  to  distributer  and  consumer, 
so  that  the  market  for  it  is  rather  lim- 
ited. 

Detailed  information  regarding  what 
is  required  in  a  certified  dairy  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Society,  Butler  building,  San 
Francisco,  or  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
city  to  which  you  intend  to  supply  milk. 
A  visit  to  one  of  the  certified  dairies 
would  also  be  profitable,  of  which  there 
are  only  five  or  six  in  central  California, 
and  a  few  south  of  the  Tehachapi.  All 
appear  to  be  making  good  money. 

Before  starting  a  certified  dairy  it 
would  be  advisable  to  arrange  for  its  pur- 
chase by  some  city  creamery,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  running  such  a  dairy  is  too  great 
to  undertake  without  the  assurance  of  a 
market  for  the  product. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


A  number  of  cases  of  glanders  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  Tulare  county 
by  State  veterinary  officials,  and  the 
animals  killed.  Dr.  George  Gordon,  live 
stock  inspector  of  Kings  county,  also  dis- 
covered several  cases  of  glanders  and 
farcy  in  his  county  during  December. 

The  cold  weather  has  been  very  hard  on 
the  new  lambs  on  the  ranges  recently,  and 
the  stockmen  have  had  to  feed  hay  to  the 
ewes.  The  percentage  of  lambs  has  been 
good  this  season,  as  the  flocks  have  had  a 
good  year  and  were  in  fine  condition  by 
winter. 

Miller  &  Reville  of  Lodi  are  purchasing 
a  large  number  of  hogs  this  month  for 
fattening  for  the  market.  They  had  a 
very  large  crop  of  corn,  and  are  taking 
this  way  of  selling  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  au- 
thorized the  grazing  of  7700  horses  and 
cattle,  and  57,300  sheep  on  the  Tahoe 
forest  during  the  grazing  season  of  1912, 
which  will  begin  May  1. 

The  cold  weather  in  the  East  has 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  stock 
in  the  North  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 


Mechanically  Superior 

The  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

The  world's  greatest  mechanical  men  use 
Tubulars,  thus  endorsing  and  guaranteeing  their 
superiority. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Weaver,  head  ot  the  famous  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  Johnstown.  Pa..  Mr.  W.  H.  Morse.  Supl. 
Ihe  Immense SteelTube  Mills. Shelby.O.. Mr. Henry 
Yates.  Pres.  the  great  Lackawanna  Steel  Plant, 
Butfalo.N.Y.. and  hundreds  of  others, 
the  most  competent  mechanics  and 
successlul  business  managers,  use 
and  endorse  the  world's  most  per- 
lect  cream  separator. 

Follow  their  lead,  for  they  want 
pimple,  durable,  powerful  sepa- 
rators antl  so  they  select  and  use 
Dairy  Tubulars,  which  have  no  disks  or 
complications,  are   mechanically  far 
superior,  and  have  double  skimming 
force.   Write  for  catalogue  131 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  0IIB8TER,  PA. 

Chlcnito.111.,  S„„  PrauadM*.  ClO.  Portland,  Ore. 
Dulla»,  lexaa.     Toronto.  (  .».    Winnipeg-,  Can. 


RANCHES 


RANCHES 


RANCHES 


Small  or  Large. 


Let  us  know  what  you  want. 


One  Acre  or  More. 

Suitable  to  the  growing  of  all  vege- 
tables, all  fruits,  walnuts,  almonds; 
also  chicken  ranches  and  small  dairy 
ranches,  and  ideal  country  homes — 
almost  anything  that  you  might 
want.  Values  will  certainly  double 
as  soon  as  the  Oakland  &  Antioch 
Railway  is  completed  July  1st  next. 
Our  lands  will  be  within  .'10  minutes 
of  Oakland  and  one  hour  from  San 
Francisco. 


NAME  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 


Ask  for  Literature 


R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco ; 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid   Up  att.OOO.OOO.OO 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profit*  95,000,000.00 


Total      ....  $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isnins  W.  Hellman  President 
t  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Ton  n  Accounts. 
S  IFB  DEPOSIT  \  \l  l/rs. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO.. 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

K  E  RNS  —  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

IS  SOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  FARMER? 

The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  are  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  and  combinations 
that  render  the  plant  foods  assimilable 
NOW,  and  are  proving  their  worth  by  in- 
creased returns  of  better  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis, 
but  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  SOIL 
EXPERT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ably use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
that  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  improved 
quality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  I 
prescribed. 

It.  It.  SNOWDEN, 
Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 
320  Stlmson  Itlilu..  L,os  Angeles,  Cal. 
PHONES:    Office,  Main  622  and  A8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  ot  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  nud  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  us  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert, 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

MOO  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG.,  SUN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

C    X    ROftWFTT     Tr       Speaks  Spanish. 
Li.  it.  DUDVTLLL,  Jl.   Mexican*  S.  Amer. 
7S  Sutter  St,  San  Frmclsco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Speclali/.es  on 

IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  sous,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — Grammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — Infantry, 
Cavalry,  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Army  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
:ird.  1912. 

AHTHUR  CROSBY,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Head  Master. 


700  ACRES  FOR  SALE. 
All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county;  400  acres  grain  land,  125  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  flowing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  under 
irrigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  ALVARADO, 
900  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael.  Cal. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  MEAT 
INSPECTION. 

Interesting  information  about  the  fed- 
eral meat  inspection  is  contained  in  the 
annual  report  made  to  Secretary  Wilson 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the  inspection 
was  conducted  at  936  establishments  in 
255  cities  and  towns,  both  of  these  num- 
bers being  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  service.  The  number  of  animals  in- 
spected before  slaughter  was  53,002,304, 
comprising  7,807,712  cattle,  2,214,127 
calves,  29,920,201  hogs,  13,005,822  sheep, 
and  54,382  goats.  There  were  inspected 
after  slaughter  7,781,303  cattle,  2,219,908 
calves,  29,916,363  hogs,  13,005,502  sheep, 
and  54,145  goats,  a  total  of  52,976,948  ani- 
mals. Of  these,  there  were  condemned 
for  disease  or  other  unwholesome  condi- 
tion 117,383  entire  carcasses  and  1,009,672 
parts  of  carcasses,  making  a  total  of 
1.127,055  carcasses  and  parts  condemned. 
Tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  condemnations,  near- 
ly 47%  of  condemnations  of  adult  cattle 
and  over  96%  of  condemnations  of  hogs 
being  due  to  this  disease.  The  total  num- 
ber of  animals  inspected  was  1V>%  greater 
than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  meats  and  meat  food  products 
canned,  cured,  or  otherwise  prepared  un- 
der official  inspection  amounted  to  nearly 
7  000,000,000  pounds,  of  which  there  were 
condemned  on  inspection  subsequent  to 
the  inspection  at  the  time  of  slaughter 
over  21,000,000  pounds. 

Inspection  certificates  were  issued  for 
export  meats  and  meat  food  products  ag- 
gregating 975,066,006  pounds,  this  being 
an  increase  of  over  150,000,000  pounds 
compared  wiith  1910. 

Laboratory  examinations  were  made  of 
25,818  samples  with  a  view  to  detecting 
prohibited  preservatives,  prohibited  color- 
ing matter,  adulterants,  or  other  un- 
wholesomeness,  and  to  determine  the 
quality  of  salt,  spices,  condiments,  etc., 
and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  water  sup- 
plies. It  was  found  that  the  use  of  pro- 
hibited preservatives  and  coloring  matters 
was  not  practiced  at  inspected  establish- 
ments. 

The  federal  inspection  is  applied  only 
to  meats  and  meat  food  products  prepared 
at  establishments  that  do  an  interstate 
or  export  business,  but  the  government 
inspects  the  entire  product  of  such  estab- 
lishments regardless  of  whether  it  is  in- 
tended for  local,  interstate,  or  export 
trade.  The  provisions  of  the  meat-inspec- 
tion law  do  not  apply  to  animals  slaugh- 
tered by  farmers  on  the  farm,  or  to  retail 
butchers  and  dealers.  Establishments 
doing  business  entirely  within  a  State 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  federal  inspec- 
tion and  must  be  looked  after  by  the  State 
or  local  authorities.  In  the  absence  of  an 
efficient  local  inspection,  Secretary  Wil- 
son advises  consumers  to  look  for  the 
government  label  on  all  meats  and  meat 
food  products  that  they  buy. 

THE  COUNTRY  NEEDS  MORE 
BEEF. 


Forecasters  of  impending  cattle  scarc- 
ity, says  the  Breeder's  Gazette,  are  con- 
stantly strengthened  in  their  position. 
Those  who  have  been  sounding  the  alarm 
are  no  longer  discredited.  During  the 
past  two  weeks  a  trade  phase  of  convinc- 
ing character  has  been  detected.  A  west- 
ward movement  of  stock  cattle  has  begun. 
Chicago  is  sending  thin  stock  to  points 
within  a  few  miles  of  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha  to  fill  feedyards,  not  in  isolated 
lots  but  whole  trainloads.  Unable  to  sat- 
isfy local  demand  with  the  supply  avail- 
able, stock  dealers  at  Missouri  river  mar- 
kets have  been  active  competitors  for  the 
limited  offerings  at  Chicago.    Last  week 


a  Colorado  man,  whose  range  is  on  the 
Western  Slope,  spent  several  days  in  a 
still  hunt  through  the  Chicago  stockyards 
in  quest  of  cows  with  sufficient  scale  and 
quality  to  make  them  useful  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

The  denudation  of  the  West  in  a  bovine 
sense  appears  to  have  been  effectively  ac- 
complished. Stock  cattle  have  been  and 
are  now  actually  higher  at  Missouri  river 
points  than  at  Chicago.  This  condition 
naturally  must  be  merely  temporary,  and 
the  appearance  of  Western  demand  here 
has  already  exerted  an  equalizing  influ- 
ence. 

The  coming  year  will  produce  irrefuta- 
ble evidence  that  the  North  American 
continent  is  short  of  cattle,  and  this  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  United  States,  but 
also  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Business  men  of  Exeter,  Tulare  county, 
are  attempting  to  have  a  creamery  estab- 
lished there. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Eureka  is  at- 
tempting to  have  city  regulation  of 
dairies  provided  for. 

Several  cases  of  anthrax  have  been 
found  in  Kings  county  recently,  one  of 
which  occurred  on  a  ranch  on  which  the 
disease  had  never  been  known  before,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  infection  came  from 
hay.  Many  cases  of  rabies  developed 
among  dogs  and  several  cows -were  bitten 
by  the  animals. 


HOG  TROUBLE  NEEDING  LOCAL 
STUDY. 

To  the  Editor:  My  hogs  are  on  the  sick 
list.  They  have  plenty  of  feed  and  water 
and  30  acres  of  vineyard  to  roam  over, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  gain  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  look  gaunt  and  rest- 
less. Some  of  them  in  the  last  few  days 
have  contracted  a  swelling  of  the  throat 
and  jowls.  A  lump  hangs  down  at  the 
throat  and  the  jowls  are  swollen  to  a 
large  size  in  some  cases.  These  are  the 
only  symptoms  I  have  noticed  except  that 
they  root  a  great  deal  in  the  dirt  where 
there  are  no  roots  or  anything  else  for 
them  to  eat.  Can  you  help  me  out,  know- 
ing these  facts,  or  suggest  some  treat- 
ment? L.  C.  M. 

Fowler. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  C.   A.  PYLE,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Without  seeing  these  hogs  and  examin- 
ing their  feed,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  trouble.  If  there  are  many,  the 
owner  might  call  a  qualified  veterinarian 
who  can  help  him  out.  It  is  possible  that 
the  hogs  are  affected  with  trichinosis,  an 
infestation  with  small  worms  which  bore 
through  the  muscles,  especially  the 
tongue,  and  cause  a  serious  feverish  dis- 
ease. The  hogs  get  the  worms  in  eating 
rats  or  another  hog's  carcass. 


HOG  MANURE. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  fertilizing 
value  of  hog  manure,  and  also  what  is 
the  best  fertilizer  to  use  for  potatoes? 
Our  potatoes  are  planted  early  in  Janu- 
ary. If  you  can  give  me  any  advice  I 
would  thankfully  receive  it  at  an  early 
date.  Planter. 

Los  Angeles. 

[Hog  manure  is  rather  a  rank  and 
strong  fertilizer,  usually  very  rich,  al- 
though the  quality  of  it.  depends  upon 
how  well  the  hogs  have  been  fed — that 
from  grain-fed  hogs  being  notably  better. 
The  valuation  of  hog  manure  ranges  from 
$2.50  to  $3.25  per  ton,  according  to  the 
feeding  as  noted,  while  ordinary  stable 
manure  may  be  worth  from  $2  to  $2.75 
per  ton. 

It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  apply  these  or- 
ganic manures  directly  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes.    If  is  better  to  apply  them  to 


the  land  for  the  growth  of  a  grain  or 
forage  crop,  plowing  in  the  stubble  and 
using  the  land  for  potatoes  the  following 
year.  If  you  wish  to  fertilize  directly 
for  potatoes,  probably  the  use  of  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  containing  a  good 
amount  of  potash  would  be  a  better 
proposition. 


WANT  TO  SELL? 

We  have  unlimited  capital 
looking  for  good 

CALIFORNIA 
Ranch  Property. 

HUGE  TRACT  SOLD 
FOR  A  BIG  FARM 

J.  W.  Goodwin  Pays  $293,250 
for  3,263  Acres  of  Land 
at  Rio  Vista 

Deal  made  through  the  office  of 
GUSTAV  DeBRETTVILLE, 

S.  F.  Call,  Oct.  10,  1911 


CAPITALISTS  BUY 
BIG  FARM  TRACT 

Influx  of  Settlers  Is  Being  An- 
ticipated by  Purchase 
Near  Rio  Vista 

Consideration  said  to  be  in  the 
neigborhood  of  $600,000  or  $100 
per  acre.  Deal  made  by  GUSTAV 
DeBRETTVILLE. 

S.  F.  Call,  Dec.  12,  1911 

Our  Sales  for  last  3  months  have 
aggregated  nearly  $1,000,000. 

If  You  Want  Prompt  Action 
List  Your  Property  With  Us. 

Gustav  DeBrettville 

Claus  Spreckels  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  boy  can  run  It) 

Simplicity  —  Efficiency  —  Economy 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

spark  plug-,  batteries,  carburetor 

or  other  <  plicated  i>:irts  to  get  out 

of  order. 

Operates  on  kerosene  or  distillate  »< 
(i/iodi  cent  per  horse-power  hour. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Company 

Dei  stratlon  Plant  and  Addrefa 

400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  letter  to  us  will  save  you  money  on 
Farm  Implements,  Pumps,  Belting,  Port" 
able  Trucks,  Wood-Sawn,  Crcmn  Sep- 
erators,  "Climax  ProilueliiK'  Appnr- 

ntus"  ior  fuel  and  light. 

Mining  and  Dredging  Machinery  de- 
signed and  built  to  order. 

EVERYTHING  (TOB  THE  FARM. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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Handling  Stable  Manure. 


S.  A.  Rhodes  of  Tacoma  gave  the 
Washington  State  Dairymen's  Association 
an  account  of  what  is  being  done  in  his 
State  with  manure  tanks.  These  liquid 
manure  tanks,  he  says,  are  now  coming 
into  general  use,  as  they  have  demon- 
strated their  worth,  not  only  as  produc- 
ing better  conditions  of  sanitation,  but 
as  a  money  making  venture  as  well. 

The  first  one  installed  in  Pierce  county 
was  on  the  dairy  farm  of  Frank  Alberts, 
3y2  miles  from  Tacoma,  on  the  Puyallup 
reservation.  He  constructed  his  liquid 
manure  tank  at  an  expense  of  $100  and 
has  used  it  for  five  years.  It  is  con- 
structed of  concrete  and  coarse  gravel, 
the  walls  being  8  inches  thick.  It  is 
65  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
deep.  It  slopes  to  one  particular  point, 
so  a  pump  can  be  put  in  to  pump  out 
the  liquid.  All  urine  and  manure  from 
the  dairy  is  run  into  the  tank  together 
and  about  60%  water  is  added.  When 
opportunity  comes  for  use  of  the  liquid 
manure,  it  is  pumped  into  a  water-tight 
tank  on  a  wagon  and  hauled  out  and 
distributed  over  the  land.  The  tank  is 
constructed  on  a  low-wheel  wagon.  A 
perforated  pipe  is  built  into  the  rear  of 
the  tank,  extending  about  two  feet  out 
on  each  side  of  the  wheel.  The  pipe  is 
a  four-inch  pipe  and  the  perforations  a 
half  inch  in  size.  The  driver  works  the 
distribution  of  the  liquid  by  means  of 
a  lever.  He  presses  down  to  start  the 
flow  and  pulls  up  to  stock.  These  liquid 
tanks  ought  to  be  constructed  about  50 
feet  from  the  barns,  connecting  with 
direct  gutters  behind  the  cows  so  that 
the  manure  and  urine,  when  water  is 
put  into  the  gutters,  will  run  into  the 
tank. 

If  possible,  the  liquid-manure  tank 
should  be  constructed  at  the  edge  of  a 
gully  or  depression  in  the  ground,  so  as 
to  avoid  expense  of  pumping  from  it  then 
into  the  tank  on  the  wagon. 

By  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  Mr.  Al- 
berts raises  two  crops  on  the  land  on 
which  before  he  could  raise  but  one.  He 
raised  last  year  two  crops  of  oats,  higher 
than  my  head.  These  oats  he  cut  green 
for  feed  for  his  cows.  He  raises  double 
the  amount  of  potatoes  he  did  before 
he  put  his  liquid-manure  tank  in  use.  I 
saw  some  potatoes  he  raised  this  season 
that  weighed  from  4  to  6  pounds  apiece. 

The  Zender  brothers'  tank  is  built  on 
a  slope  from  the  barn  and  extends  out 
to  a  ravine  about  100  feet  from  the  barn, 
so  the  driver  may  drive  to  it  and  fill 
his  distribution  tank  without  the  use  of 
a  pump.  This  tank  has  been  in  use  three 
years,  and  the  Zender  farm  is  famous  for 
big  crops. 

Batchey  brothers,  who  have  a  dairy 
about  five  miles  out  from  Tacoma,  on  the 
Puyallup  reservation,  have  a  tank  they 
have  used  with  great  satisfaction  for  the 
past  three  years.  Theirs  is  52  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  5%  feet  deep.  The 
manure  has  to  be  pumped  from  this  tank. 
But  this  tank  had  to  be  closed  about  three 
months  ago  on  account  of  being  construct- 
ed too  close  to  the  barn  and  between  the 
barn  and  milkhouse.  There  is  now  a 
tight  board  floor  covering  the  tank.  Mr. 
Batchey  intends  to  either  move  this  tank 
to  the  proper  distance  or  build  a  new  one. 
There  is  also  one  of  these  excellent  tanks 
in  use  at  the  Eastern  Dairy,  about  six 
miles  from  Tacoma.  A  pump  is  necessary 
here,  as  there  are  no  ravines  or  depres- 
sions to  drive  the  manure  wagon  into. 
This  tank  is  48  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
and  6  U>  feet  deep. 

On  the  Josties'  dairy,  seven  miles  from 
Tacoma,  is  another  liquid-manure  tank 
in  use.  It  is  smaller  than  the  others — 
25  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep. 
This  one  is  built  on  a  slope  to  a  ravine, 


which  admits  of  gravity  flow  from  the 
tank,  making  it  more  cor-"enient  than  if 
it  was  necessary  to  pump. 

With  regard  to  these  liquid-manure 
tanks,  I  would  add  that  the  most  costly 
of  them  can  be  constructed  for  about 
$150,  but  a  large  item  in  the  cost  is  the 
pump.  The  first  one  of  the  dairymen 
to  put  these  tanks  into  use  sent  to  Switz- 
erland for  his  pump.  The  other  pumps 
in  use  are  modeled  after  this  one. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  MAXAGK.MK.NT 
OF  MANURE. 

George  Severance,  superintendent  of 
the  Western  Washington  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Puyallup,  gives  the  Northwest 
Horticulturist  an  interesting  account  of 
what  he  thinks  desirable  in  the  handling 
of  manure  in  his  part  of  the  coast: 

The  first  step  is  to  prevent  as  nearly 
as  possible  all  loss  that  may  occur  before 
the  manure  reaches  the  soil.  The  first 
large  and  common  loss  result  from  allow- 
ing the  liquid  manure  to  drain  away. 
This  should  be  held  by  a  water-tight  floor 
and  either  be  taken  up  by  plenty  of 
bedding  or  other  absorbent,  or  be  con- 
ducted to  a  collecting  tank  by  a  water- 
tight drain. 

A  second  loss  occurs  from  leaching, 
where  manure  is  thrown  out  under  the 
eves  or  scattered  loosely  around  a  barn- 
yard where  surface  drainage  or  under- 
drainage  occurs  freely.  In  many  cases  it 
is  undesirable,  if  not  impossible,  to  spread 
fresh  manure  upon  the  land  as  fast  as 
made.  It  would  not  be  wise  during  the 
rainy  season  where  the  land  is  subject  to 
severe  surface  washing,  and  in  many 
cases  in  intensive  farming  it  is  best  to 
apply  barnyard  manure  in  rotted  form. 
In  such  cases  the  manure  should  be 
placed  in  a  compact  heap  on  a  water- 
tight bottom.  This  may  be  a  shallow 
concrete  tank,  or,  where  the  soil  is  heavy 
clay,  a  basin  may  be  gouged  out  and 
made  practically  watertight  by  puddling 
the  clay.  If  a  drain  takes  the  liquid 
manure  from  the  stable  it  should  be  con- 
ducted into  this  manure  tank.  Some  col- 
lect the  liquid  in  a  separte  tank  and 
apply  it  to  the  land  in  liquid  form.  We 
believe  that  better  results  may  be  secured 
by  collecting  the  liquid  and  the  solid 
material  together.  If  piled  outdoors 
without  even  a  watertight  basin  it  should 
at  least  be  piled  as  compactly  as  pos- 
sible, trying  to  keep  the  pile  deep  enough 
so  that  heavy  rains  cannot  soak  clear 
through. 

A  third  loss  often  results  from  fire 
fanging.  This  is  apt  to  occur  where  the 
manure  pile  is  loose  and  rather  dry  and 
contains  much  norse  manure.  Heating  or 
decomposition  takes  lpace  very  rapidly, 
and  much  of  the  valuable  substance  of 
the  manure  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas. 
This  condition  is  overcome  by  keeping 
the  manure  pile  compact  and  moist. 

In  this  climate  the  manure  will  get  all 
the  moisture  it  needs  from  the  natural 
rainfall  most  of  the  year,  and  if  the  ma- 
nure is  kept  sufficiently  compact  it  will 
not  dry  out  injuriously  during  the  dry- 
ing portion  of  the  year.  [Of  course,  such 
conditions  do  not  hold  generally  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  more  attention  has  to  be  paid 
to  keeping  piles  compact  and  moist  by 
wetting  with  a  hose  as  necessary. — Ed.] 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  have 
shown  that  as  much  as  half  the  fertility 
may  be  lost  in  a  year's  time  where  ma- 
nure is  allowed  to  rot  and  leach  uncared 
for.  Some  little  loss  is  sure  to  occur 
during  the  rotting  process,  but  the  loss 
may  be  very  small  with  the  manure 
properly  piled  and  cared  for.  A  little 
plaster  (gypsum)  sprinkled  over  the  top 
of  the  pile  occasionally  will  absorb  most 
of  the  escaping  gas,  and  reduce  the  loss. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


Ring  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  t  air. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectation?, 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina.  says 
a  leading  dairyman.    •]  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%  PROTEIN -10%  FAT 


Proteina  ia  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."   *I  POULTRY 
men  find  Proteina  bett»~  ~;ian  Beep  Scraps  for  laying 

Write  forsiirr.—  .-.cers  from  Poultrymen  and  DairymeiL/ 


50LD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MAC  A  BEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  8  \  1. 10. 


A   II. ill  ciitiTiillliir  traction  ciinlnc, 

In  kimmI  condttl         tvltb  two  nrasOBfl 

fur  Mad  Hum*  distillate.  For  lu- 
formation  write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

\\  tuifh-r.   N©1  ailii. 

J.   A.   RURGESR,  Superintendent. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS    AND    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  «3 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  • 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


January  13,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.    M  i  t  1 1  AM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ot  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  md 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  iriven  the  preference  by  Wl  oer  cent  -i 
California  stockmen  because  tse  jriv«" 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 

PALMER,  MeBRYDE  &  ftUAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

V3~       They  Last  Longer 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Franclsco.Cal. 

You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


FOR  SALE 

My  Short-Horn  Herd  Bull,  Birch  Hill 
Knight  2d.  A  prl7.e-«  inniT  :it  California 
State  Pates,  Als<>  7  Hulls  of  his  breeding, 
from  <!  to  is  months.  REDS. 

Also  Poland-China  Hogs,  registered  and 
best  of  the  breed. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. 


WHAT  COW-TESTING  HAS 
SHOWN  IN  HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY. 


Prom  an  address  at  the  Creamery  Op- 
erators' Convention  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
by  Dr.  Leroy  Anderson,  of  the  University 
of  California: 

By  the  end  of  another  month  the  Fern- 
dale  Cow-Testing  Association  will  have 
completed  two  years  of  record  for  the 
cows  belonging  to  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Something  over  2000  cows  were 
entered  during  the  year  1909,  but  only 
738  completed  a  full  nine  months'  con- 
secutive record.  The  summary  gives  the 
following  yields  of  butter-fat: 

Pounds. 
6  cows  produced  over  400 
37  cows  produced  between  300  and  450 
128  cows  produced  between  300  and  350 
227  cows  produced  between  250  and  300 
220  cows  produced  between  220  and  250 
108  cows  produced  between  150  and  200 
12  cows  produced  less  than  150 

I  have  recently  been  granted  access  to 
records  of  a  few  herds,  and  I  trust  I  am 
not  breaking  any  confidence  if  I  tell  you 
about  them.  Some  individual  records 
showing  the  wide  variation  in  production 
will  be  of  interest.  The  nine  months' 
milking  period  covered  by  this  test  is  ap- 
proximately from  April  to  December,  1909, 
inclusive.  By  the  rules  of  the  association 
I  am  not  privileged  to  give  names  of  cows 
or  owners,  and  the  numbers  given  are 
my  own. 


No. 

1. . 

2. . 

3. . 

4.  . 

5. . 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Age, 
Yrs. 

2 

..  2 
.  .  2 
. .  2 
.  .  3 
.  .  4 
. .  4 
..  5 
..  6 
..  6 
. .  6 
. .  7 
.,9 
. .  9 


15. 


No.  Yrs. 

1C  2 

17  6 


Pounds 
milk. 
3844 
3878 
3844 
7266 
5099 
3817 
7458 
7849 
4087 
6345 
9038 
7136 
7729 
9050 
7238 


Pounds 
fat. 
151.1 
163.3 
183.9 
232.9 
188.9 
140.9 
362.2 
322.8 
138.3 
234.5 
370.3 
308.5 
320.1 
350.6 
400.0 


Value  of  fat 
at  33c  lb. 
$49.86 

53.89 

60.69 

93.36 

62.34 

46.30 
119.53 
106.52 

45.64 

77.39 
122.20 
101.81 
105.63 
115.70 
132.00 


TWO  GOOD  TWELVE  MONTHS  RECORDS. 

Age,     Pounds    Pounds  Value  of  fat 

milk.        fat.  at  33c  lb. 

4,897         267.8  $88.37 

14,610         553.0  182.49 


I  am  told  that  the  Ferndale  Associa- 
tion made  a  calculation  of  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  a  milch  cow  and  found  it  to 
be  approximately  $60.  This  sum  includes 
rent  of  land  (which  may  correspond  to 
interest  on  investment),  feed,  labor  and 
other  charges  that  enter  into  such  an  es- 
timate. On  this  basis  only  four  of  the 
cows  listed  above  show  a  loss,  and  two  of 
those  are  two-year-olds.  Two  other  heifers 
are  on  the  credit  side  by  only  a  small  mar- 
gin. All  the  others  turn  a  profit  of  30  to 
120%  above  cost  of  keeping.  The  records 
of  the  association  show  one  herd  of  33 
cows,  chiefly  of  Jersey  and  Holstein  blood, 
to  have  produced  in  1909  an  average  of 
6444  pounds  of  milk  and  323  pounds  of  fat 
with  an  actual  selling  value  of  $110.78, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  33  cents  a 
pound.  I  think  this  must  be  one  of  the 
best  herds  of  its  size  in  the  State.  If 
there  are  better  ones  I  would  like  to  hear 
of  them. 


C.  E.  Barnhart  of  Solano  county  has 
recently  purchased  several  cars  of  cattle 
and  1500  head  of  sheep  from  Nevada, 
which  he  has  placed  on  Butte  county 
ranges. 


R.  H.  Charlton,  supervisor  of  the  An- 
geles National  Forest  Reserve,  announces 
that  goats  have  proved  very  desirable 
In  protecting  the  firebreaks  in  the  forests. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


*■  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 


When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATKH,  OIL,,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  I  OFFICES  I 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St.,  San  FrancUce,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Keateii  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  404  Raultehle  Rank  Ruiz..  l.o«  Aaarelea.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

HI   BERRY  STREET  I  <Mear  Faartfc)  SAN)  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


KOKOMO 


WOVEN 
WIRE 


Farm  nnd  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates. 

Barbed  Wire. 

Staples. 


FENCE 


Yard  and  Ornniental 
Fence  anil  Gate*. 

Fencing  Tools. 

Netting' 


Prlees  gladly  quoted.    Send  for  catalogue.      Mall   orders  a  specialty. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  82|te6c^onnsIalet 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery,  llp-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  'iy,  ft.  deep,  S7.60.  A  tank  (>  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — We  are  ready  to  fill 
your  orders  for  eggs  and  day-old  chicks, 
either  heavy  laying  utility  matings  or 
select  show  stock;  write  your  wants; 
prices  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Brown's  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
Box  586,  Livermore,  Cal. 


Caring  for  the  Chicks. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS7— Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns.  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting; also  day-old  chicks  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal..  Rural  No.  1. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. — Best 
strain  on  the  Coast.  Hogan  system 
used.  Low  prices.  Geo.  L.  Donovan, 
Box  122,  Niles,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Fairfield,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.  Box  342. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 

ANCONAS — Eggs,  $2  setting;  $6  per  50; 
$11  per  100;  cockerels,  $3.50  up.  C. 
Wyndham,  Redding,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Russell  James,  Box 
14  6,  Stege,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

Eggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred 
$1.50  per  fifteen.  , 

Can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  day 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

White  I.eghornH,  of  course. 

LEVI  FRENCH,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 


(Continued  from  page  16  of  last  week's 
issue.) 

Last  week  we  promised  to  thresh  out 
the  lice  question  more  fully  than  is  usual 
in  poultry  articles.  A  good  understand- 
ing often  saves  time,  money,  and  loss 
of  life,  for  thousands  of  chicks  die  an- 
nually from  mistreatment  for  lice. 

How  to  Fight  Lice. — Some  people 
think  that  because  their  chicks  were 
hatched  in  an  incubator  they  will  not  be 
troubled  with  these  pests,  and  this  makes 
them  careless  just  when  they  should  be 
on  the  watch.  True,  incubator  chicks 
that  are  kept  away  from  older  fowls  do 
not  run  quite  as  big  a  risk  as  those  that 
are  hatched  with  hens;  but  if  allowed 
to  run  near  the  old  fowls  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  This  being  so,  is  it 
not  more  sensible  to  prevent  than  to 
try  to  cure?  Now  my  recipe  for  preven- 
tion is  simple,  but  it  should  be  applied 
with  "gumption" — which  is  plain  common 
sense.  And  it  is  this  one  thing  that  is 
lacking  that  causes  all  the  trouble. 

In  blacking  a  stove  or  scrubbing  a 
floor  we  need  to  apply  elbow  grease,  but 
in  applying  lice  remedies  we  need  to 
be  as  light  in  touch  as  the  fairy's  wand 
was  supposed  to  be.  It  is  not  so  much 
in  the  remedy  as  the  way  it  is  applied. 

A  Cure  that  Killed. — Only  last  week 
a  man  wrote  me  from  Nevada  about  try- 
ing a  remedy  that  was  recommended  by 
a  New  York  writer,  and  which  has  low- 
ered his  egg  yield  from  50  to  4  or  5  a 
day.  It  is  most  likely  our  friend  thought 
what  was  worth  doing  was  worth  doing 
well,  and  he  put  plenty  of  elbow  grease 
into  the  job.  In  another  paper  I  read 
of  a  lady  sending  ten  cents  for  a  remedy, 
and  after  she  applied  it  her  hens  became 
paralyzed.  Now  it  happened  that,  being 
a  daughter  of  Eve  myself,  I  was  curious 
to  know  what  this  man  was  offerings  at 
such  a  low  price.  For  ten  cents  I  re- 
ceived a  postcard  on  which  was  type- 
written to  "wrap  rags  around  your 
perches,  then  wet  with  coal  oil,  and  keep 
wet  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  you 
will  not  be  bothered  with  lice."  I  be 
lieve  him;  but  he  should  have  added: 
"nor  chickens,  either." 

The  idea  of  making  chickens  sit  on 
coal  oil  every  night  for  two  or  three 
weeks  is  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  any- 
one giving  such  advice  is  a  good  subject 
for  the  humane  society — or  of  what  use 
is  such  a  society?  The  Nevada  man 
mentioned  had  applied  a  powder  of  which 
the  chief  ingredient  was  gasoline.  These 
two  cases  are  cited  just  to  show  our 
readers  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  spending  money  on  cheap  insecticides. 

Coal  oil  is  useful  to  the  poultryman, 
but  it  must  be  used  with  discretion;  for, 
as  stated  before,  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long 
way. 

A  Rational  Treatment. — The  remedy 
spoken  of  last  week  for  young  chicks  is 
more  in  the  line  of  a  preventive  than 
a  cure,  as  it  is  only  effective  with  the 
head  lice;  but  as  these  are  the  most 
destructive  variety  on  small  chicks,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  keep  it  in  mind. 
Mix  together  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
Pearson's  creolin,  olive  oil,  and  coal  oil. 
Be  sure  they  are  well  mixed,  then,  tak- 
ing the  chick  in  the  left  hand,  dip  one 
finger  in  the  mixture  and  gently  apply, 
stroking  under  the  throat  and  on  top  of 
the  head  downward.  Mind  you  have  only 
dipped  the  finger  once.  If  you  were  to 
keep  on  until  you  had  the  chick  smeared, 
this  would  in  all  probability  kill  it,  while 
a  careful  treatment  acts  both  as  a  pre- 
ventive and  a  cure.  Head  lice  will  not 
stay  near  near  the  odor  of  creolin.  One 


or  two  applications  about  one  week  apart 
is  better  than  a  big  dose  all  at  oncp. 
And  right  here  is  where  the  trouble  lies; 
people  want  something  to  act  like  magic. 

Another  reliable  remedy  for  young  and 
old  fowls  is  buhach  powder;  it  should 
be  blown  into  the  feathers  with  a  small 
powder  gun.  Never  buy  cheap  insect  pow-- 
ders,  for  they  are  all  made  from  poor 
material  with  some  strong  article  to  do 
the  work.  Buhach  is  a  native  product 
of  California,  and  there  is  not  a  more 
effective  insecticide  in  the  whole  list.  It 
is  the  one  remedy  for  lice  that  is  not 
injurious  to  chicks  or  fowls  of  any  age. 
It  can  be  applied  in  various  ways,  and 
you  can  always  bank  on  it  doing  the 
work  in  any  of  them.  Just  lately  I  in- 
vested in  a  powder  gun,  18  inches  long, 
costing  $1.50;  with  a  gun  of  this  size 
cue  can  go  along  a  row  of  chickens  after 
they  have  gone  to  roost  and  powder  every 
one  without  disturbing  them  at  all. 

Now  a  few  words  about  that  other 
pest,  mites — one  may  almost  say  "mighty 
mites,"  for  they  cause  a  mighty  lot  of 
trouble. 

Importance  of  Cleanliness. — -The  very 
best  way  to  prevent  mites  getting  pos- 
session of  your  poultry  houses  is  to  keep 
all  droppings  cleaned  up  every  day.  But 
in  case  the  mites  do  get  in,  use  either 
crude  oil  or  kerosene  emulsion  for  grown 
stock,  and  creolin  or  formalin  spray  for 
small  chicks.  Brooders  and  houses  should 
be  sprayed  occasionally  as  a  preventive, 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  them  out 
than  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  after  they 
get  a  good  hold. 

In  hatching  chicks  with  hens  it  is 
most  important  tuat  the  premises  where 
they  are  set  be  free  from  mites.  Many 
a  good  setting  of  eggs  has  been  ruined 
through  pests  attacking  the  hens,  and 
very  often  a  faithful  hen  will  stay  by 
her  job  until  she  succumbs  and  is  re- 
lieved by  death.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
at  all,  better  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
make  sure. 

One  way  to  make  sure  of  your  hen's 
safety,  and  incidentally  of  the  eggs  you 
are  setting,  is  to  saturate  a  gunny  sack 
with  coal  oil.  Mind,  I  do  not  mean  to 
soak  it  in  oil,  but  sprinkle  well,  so  that 
every  bit  of  the  sack  has  coal  oil  on  it, 
then  make  the  nest  on  the  sack,  putting 
enough  nest  material  over  it  to  prevent 
the  oil  penetrating  to  the  eggs.  No  mite 
will  ever  venture  near  hen  or  nest  while 
those  eggs  are  being  hatched;  and  there 
is  positively  no  danger  if  you  put  a  fair 
ainont  of  hay  or  straw  over  the  sack. 

Another  simple  remedy  to  use  with  set- 
ting hens  is  to  sprinkle  oil  of  cedar  on 
(he  box,  sides  and  bottom  alike.  Lime 
or  insect  powder  has  no  more  effect  on 
mites  than  so  much  sugar;  they  simply 
live  and  grow  fat  on  it.  I  know  some 
people  will  doubt  this  statement,  but  it 
is  correct,  for  I  have  tested  it  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  Good  live  lime,  either 
sprayed  or  put  on  with  a  brush,  will  kill 
mites  or  almost  any  other  poultry  pest, 
but  after  it  has  stood  awhile  its  killing 
qualities  are  gone,  and  mites  will  live 
in  it.  Moreover,  once  on  the  walls,  it 
becomes  a  harbor  for  the  very  thing  it 
will  destroy  when  put  on  wet.  It  gave 
me  a  jolt  when  I  found  this  out  first, 
and  not  until  I  had  tried  it  out  several 
times  did  I  fully  give  in.  Old  traditions 
die  hard  with  people  that  have  passed 
the  meridian,  but  it  does  not  pay  to 
travel  in  ruts.  So  when  I  am  convinced 
a  thing  is  wrong,  it  has  to  go,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  I  have  believed  in  it. 

Crude  Oil.— The  insecticide  of  the  fu- 
ture— that  is,  for  spraying  poultry  houses 
and  fixtures,  both  inside  and  out — is 
crude  oil.  It  is  both  cheap  and  effective. 
As  an  insecticide  it  Is  A-l,  and  as  a 
preservative  of  wood  there  is  nothing  to 


HUTCHING  EGGS 
AND  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Standard-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Bun"  Orpingtons. 

All  from  our  heavy-laying  strain. 

Orders  now  booked  for  1912  de- 
livery. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM, 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  Well-Bred,  Heavy  Lay- 
lint  S.  f.  White  Leghorn  llt-nn.  Well- 
Bred  Slock  pay*  Hie  beat.  Write  un  for 
Price  [data 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


White  Orpingtons 
and  Ducks 

A  ehole  e  W  hile  Orpington  eoekerelM. 

hreH  from  Vinerlm*  bent*  $.%.<M>.  I')kkn  from 
our  1st  prize  blnlN.  $10  Netting;  -ml  prime, 
$7.50!  3rd  prise,  s.'.oo.  We  do  not  think 
ire  hint-  tin-  h«-Mt  dttefca.  WE  KNOW  IT; 
licrniiHc  (hey  were  iir*t  everywhere  shown. 
White  I.  II.;  a  No  Pawn  mill  White  IVklii 
sloek  iiml  rft«s.  Nun  Im  the  time  to  hnteh 
thick*  :m«l  jsel  >•:»  to  $1-  per  dozen  for  your 
■nrphu  nt   II!  weeks  I'M. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

LODI,  CAL. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layer*:  MM  lieu*  nclected 
l>>   HoKun  ayatCBi,  In  breeding  yard*. 
ChlckN.  #10  per  100. 

Ekk>  for  hatching,  *.">  per  *100|  *1  per 
netting;. 

n .  M.  HKMPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  l.athrop,  Cal. 
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beat  it.  The  only  objection  most  people 
have  to  it  is  that  it  looks  so  black  and 
mournful.  A  row  of  poultry  houses  nice- 
Lj  whitewashed  look  clean  and  inviting, 
but  a  row  done  in  crude  oil  do  certainly 
look  dull,  and  even  if  not  dirty-looking, 
they  are  not  inviting.  Now  there  is  no 
getting  around  the  bush — the  average 
farmer  and  poultryman  would  rather  fight 
lice  with  whitewash,  just  because  it  looks 
better,  than  to  have  a  remedy  that  does 
not  look  good  to  himself  or  neighbors. 
And  that  is  the  right  spirit  to  have;  what 
we  want  in  this  world  is  more  of  the 
beautiful,  more  nice  things  to  look  at 
as  we  journey  along  life's  pathway. 

When  you  buy  crude  oil  there  is  al- 
ways some  oil  in  it,  but  by  pouring  from 
one  vessel  to  another  you  can  get  rid  of 
most  of  it.  What  you  want  is  the  thick 
oil.  To  this  thick  oil  add  a  quantity 
of  graphite,  depending  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  used. 

The  addition  of  graphite  to  crude  oil 
turns  the  whole  mass  a  nice  slate  color — 
sober  enough  but  not  dirty  or  miserable 
looking.  When  ready  to  apply  the  paint, 
thin  it  out  a  little  with  kerosene,  then 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


At  Oakland  won  1st  Cockerel,  1st  Hen, 
1st  Pullet,  3  entries  on  Buffs. 

On  Barred,  won  2nd  Cock,  4th  Cockerel, 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Pullets,  making 
a  clean  sweep  on  Pullets. 

Do  you  want  some  of  these  kind?  A 
few  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Now  book- 
ing egg  orders. 

Mating  List  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  one;  it's  free. 

A  Few  Choice  Cockerels  For  Sale. 
JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hleks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
■superior  In  California.  Will  sell  in  small 
or  large  lots.  Capacity  12,000.  W.  Leg- 
horns, B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons. 
Send  for  price-list. 

\V.  J.  HICKS, 
R.  2,  Box  154,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brnhmns,  White  Mlnorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I,.  N.  COBB1.EDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Egg  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
spring  delivery  o  f 
baby  chicks.  Our 
specialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns. 

W.  L.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  Irrigation  pur- 
poses. Wc  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc, 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  IVo.  51  P. 

I)OMONA 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Pomona .  Ca  lif. 

or  Weed  Engineering  Co.,  Porter- 
ville,  Cal..  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


use  it  as  you  would  paint.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  poultryman  or  farmer 
who  will  busy  himself  a  few  hours  with 
a  brush  and  a  few  gallons  of  this  cheap 
but  serviceable  paint  will  not  regret  the 
time  and  labor  spent. 

A  few  applications  as  time  requires 
will  penetrate  the  wood  and  make  it  ab- 
solutely vermin-proof.  This  is  one  great 
point  in  its  favor,  as  against  lime.  Lime 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  wood  at  all; 
it  simply  coats  the  surface,  and  in  that 
way  acts  as  a  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments. 

Now,  in  hatching  chicks  with  hens,  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  hens  per- 
fectly free  from  lice  of  all  kinds.  If 
this  is  done  during  the  hatching  or  in- 
cubating period,  and  hen  and  brood  put 
in  a  house  painted  with  this  crude  paint, 
there  will  be  very  little  danger  from 
lice.  With  incubator  chicks  raised  in 
such  a  house  and  kept  away  from  older 
chicks  and  fowls,  the  lice  problem  would 
be  practically  solved  for  the  growing 
period.  In  time,  I  think,  we  shall  be 
almost  as  much  ashamed  of  having  lice 
on  our  chickens  as  we  would  be  to  have 
them  on  our  own  person,  if  not,  why  not. 


ANSWERS    TO  QUESTIONS. 

Indian  Runner  ducks  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially in  their  habits  of  feeding  from 
other  ducks.  All  breeds  of  ducks  are 
grass  eaters,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
breed  that  will  live  on  grass  alone.  In- 
dian Runners  require  very  little  water; 
just  enough  to  drink  while  eating.  When 
feeding,  always  give  water  in  a  vessel 
deep  enough  for  the  ducks  to  wash  up 
as  far  as  the  eyes. 

Geese  and  goslings  are  the  greatest 
feeders  on  grass.  They  will  live  and 
grow  fat  on  alfalfa.  A  running  stream 
and  a  field  of  alfalfa  would  be  a  para- 
dise to  a  flock  of  geese. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  early 
last  spring  we  sent  out  hundreds  of  pack- 
ages of  Government  garden  seeds  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  applied  for  them.  The 
following  letter  is  the  report  made  on  the 
season's  work  from  one  of  the  recipients, 
and  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  success: 

"Watsonville,  Cal.,  Dec.  18,  1911. 

"Editor:  I  received  the  vegetable  seeds 
I  sent  for  last  spring.  We  still  have  good 
lettuce  and  onions  for  the  table.  The 
lima  beans  were  growing  nicely,  but  the 
cows  broke  through  the  fence  and  ate 
them  all,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  good  or  not.  The  ground  was  too 
dry  for  the  beets  and  cucumbers,  so  they 
weren't  very  good.  The  carrots  were  nice. 
Could  you  please  tell  me  why  the  toma- 
toes had  small  worms  near  the  core? 
The  tomatoes  were  raised  on  rich  slough 
land.  They  had  large  vines  and  would 
have  been  all  right  but  for  the  worms. 

"Miss  Audrey  Poro.    (Age  14.) 

It  might  have  been  the  same  worm 
which  is  often  found  in  the  ears  of  corn, 
but  there  are  also  others  which  attack  the 
tomato,  so  we  cannot  be  sure  without 
specimens.  If  you  find  them  next  summer, 
let  us  see  what  they  are. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  other 
boys  and  girls  who  received  the  seed,  as 
to  the  success  or  failures  made.  Possibly 
we  can  get  more  seeds  for  distribution 
this  year. 


Frank  Adams,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  o! 
Irrigation  Investigations,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  from  the  University  of 
California  to  attend  the  Irrigation  Con- 
gress in  Chicago,  reported  to  President 
Wheeler  that  the  benefit  of  the  congress 
to  irrigation  is  doubtful,  and  that  it  was 
shown  that  irrigation  systems  were  being 
developed  faster  than  there  was  settle- 
ment for  them. 


The  Standard  of  Perfection 


Egg  Maker 

An  improved  mash  balanced 
ration  for  laying  hens. 

Scratch  Feed 


A  splendid  variety  of  mixed 
grai  ns 


PERFECTLY  MILLED 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 


POULTRY  FEEDS 

r 


Chick  Saver 

A  special  dry  mixed  fe;  d  for 
baby  chicks  and  turkeys. 

Chick  Grower 

A  balanced  mash  ration  for 
growing  chicks. 


STOCK  REGULATOR 


/ 

A  complete  line  of  Beef  Scraps,  Bone,  Shell,  'Grit,  Charcoal,  Seeds,  Grain  and  Mill  Stuffs 
Sold  by  dealers  EVERYWHERE 
Write  for  Literature 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
lul  brooding  and  heating  stove  (m  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate.  Coal  Oil,  and. 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

1101    Kii«t    \\  m-  fiinii  I  on  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  anil 
County  in  United  States. 


« 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Croley  System  o!  Poultry  Feeding 

Send  for  a  Copy.   Its  Free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO., 
629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  of  pipe, 
your  best  interests  will  be  served  by  writing 
os  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operating. 


IRRIGATE 

your  land  by  means  of  Electric  driven 
centrifugal  pumps. 

They  are  absolutely  noiseless,  and 
have  neither  rods,  valves,  nor  gears 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Write  for  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


FREE 


Send  sample  of  your  hair 
(full  length)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  beautiful 
20-in.  Human  Hair  Switch  to  match.  If 
satisfactory,  send  $1.70,  or  sell  S  to  your 
friends   for   $1.70   each  and   get  yours 
free.    We  will  also  give  a  Ladies'  Hair 
Net  FREE  with  every  switch.  If 
the  switch  don't  suit  return  same 
within  10  days,  but  you  keep  the 
hair  net  for  your  trouble'.  Write 
today.    Enclose  Be  for  Postage. 
Lenore  Vernon  Co..  Box  1448.  Dept.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.    Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Home  Circle. 


From  Thanatopsis. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 
join 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  "pale  realm  of  shade,  where  each 
shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death.  1 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  ad? 
night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained 

and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy 

grave 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 
couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


A  Bundle  Party. 

In  the  long,  long  time  ago  there  once 
lived  a  Magician  who  was  not  only  great 
and  clever,  but  good  and  kind  also,  and 
withal  so  fond  of  boys  and  girls  that  he 
would  spend  all  his  spare  time  at  the 
topmost  turret  window  of  his  stately  fog- 
castle  on  the  southeast  banks  of  New- 
foundland watching  through  an  enormous 
duplex,  reflex,  complex  telescope  the 
youth  of  Bangor  and  Boston,  Paris  and 
Pensacola  at  work  and  at  play. 

Laughing  at  their  pranks,  wondering  at 
their  school  achievements,  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  their  greater  and  lesser  tribula- 
tions, he  was,  however,  much  worried  in 
that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  single  boy 
or  girl  entirely  satisfied  with  his  or  her 
lot  in  life,  nor  with  the  little  tasks  and 
lesser  responsibilities  each  work-a-day 
brings  even  to  the  young;  and  by  the  time 
the  usual  daily,  several,  separate  com- 
plaint-soli over  this  lesson,  that  chore, 
and  the  other  errand  had  swelled  into 
one  grand  and  powerful  final  chorus  of 
"I  wish  I  were  Kitty  (or  Nellie  or  Tom 
or  Silas  or  Mehitable)  :  she  hasn't  got  to 
stop  playing  and  practice  (or  wipe  the 
dishes  or  fill  the  wood-box  or  run  to  the 
butcher's  or  mind  the  baby)"  in  all  its 
variations,  his  kind  and  sympathetic  old 
head  would  ache  so  badly  that  he  couldn't 
enjoy  his  dinner. 

One  day  the  grand  finale  had  been  so 
very  loud  and  long  that  the  disturbed 
magician  had  had  to  take  to  his  bed  at 
once  without  any  dinner:  and,  while  try- 
ing to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  he  had 
thought  out  a  fine  scheme  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  among  the  children  of 
men. 

Next  day  there  were  circulars  posted  on 
every  street  corner  in  Bangor,  Boston, 
Paris  and  Pensacola,  calling — in  letters  a 
foot  and  a  half  high — upon  the  boys  and 
girls  to  gather  and  do  up  their  troubles 
(all  those  unsatisfactory  circumstances, 
lessons,  duties,  chores,  and  responsibili- 
ties) into  neat  and  compact  bundles  and 
carry  them  to  a  wide  plateau  midway  be- 
tween those  four  towns. 

"Let  each  one  cast  his  bundle,"  the  cir- 
culars went  on  to  say,  "into  the  deep  pit 
in  the  plumb  center  of  that  plateau,  and 
then  let  him  select  from  that  same  pit  any 
other  attractive  bundle  in  exchange.  In 
this  way  everyone  may  be  satisfactorily 
accommodated  and  all  may  go  home 
happy." 

Directly  after  school  that  day  the  roads 
and  highways  out  of  Bangor,  Boston, 
Paris  and  Pensacola  were  black  with 
small  folk  traveling  toward  the  plateau, 
all  carrying  packages  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes — big  ones,  little  ones,  long  ones, 
round  ones,  flat  ones,  eat  a  cornered  ones: 
tiny  ones  that  seemed  to  weigh  a  ton  at 
least,  and  big  and  bumpy  ones  that  ap- 
peared light  and  easy;  you  see  it  all  was 
in  the  way  they  were  carried.   You  should 


have  seen  all  the  parcels  drop  into  that 
pit!  You  should  have  watched  those 
children  join  hands  and  dance  round  that 
pit!  And  you  should  have  heard  them 
whistle,  shout,  and  sing — for  had  they 
not  exchanged  their  distasteful  circum- 
Gtanse.  lessons,  duties,  chores  and  respon- 
sibilities for  new  and  much  pleasanter 
4pes? — as  they  skipped  gayly  back  to 
Bangor,  Boston,  Paris  and  Pensacola. 
r  For  two  whole  long  days  the  magician 
saw  through  his  wonderful  telescope 
'.flight  and  pleasant  faces  only,  heard  only 
hWpy  glees  and  carols  of  delight  among 
the  children.  Then,  on  the  third  day, 
there  rose  to  his  hurt  and  reluctant  ear 
Aa  occasional  "I  wish  I  could,"  etc.,  or 
"I  don't  see  why,"  etc.,  or  "Sophie  doesn't 
have  to,"  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  the 
lamentation  chorus  was  as  loud  and  as  in- 
sistent as  ever.  The  magician  stood  it 
just  as  long  as  ever  he  could,  and  then  in- 
vited the  boys  and  girls — with  their  new, 
self-selected-in-exchange  trouble  bundles 
as  before — to  repair  once  more  to  the 
same  old  pit  in  the  plumb  center  of  the 
same  old  plateau,  there  to  meet  him  and 
to  state  cause  of  "why"  and  "how";  and 
once  more — directly  school  was  out— the 
roads  and  highways  leading  out  of  town 
were  black  with  small  folk  carrying  bun- 
dles which,  this  time,  all  seemed  equally 
heavy  and  uncomfortable. 

"Why  are  things  still  in  such  a  plight?" 
asked  the  magician.  "You  got  rid  of  your 
loads  in  exchange  for  others  that  seemed 
to  you  smaller  and  lighter — burdens,  it  is 
true;  but  burdens  there  must  be  while 
there  are  shoulders  to  bear  them,  but 
burdens  self-selected  and  with  eyes  wide 
open.  Then,  why,  oh,  why,  are  you  not 
pleased,  and  why  are  you  not  happy?" 

"Yes,  but  we  didn't  know;-  you  see,  we 
didn't  think;  we  couldn't  tell,  you  know, 
about  those  new  bundles,"  came  the  an- 
swering chorus. 

One  girl  had  not  surmised  that  in 
Kitty's  bundle  was  a  poor  grandma  so  ill 
that  there  must  be  no  noise  or  sound  any 
where  within  house  or  garden — not  even 
practicing.  And  another  one  had  found 
Nellie's  parcel  to  contain  a  solitary,  most 
lonely  little  girlhood  without  jolly  sisters' 
companionship,  and  with  no  darling  baby- 
brother  to  be  entertained  and  loved. 

One  boy  had  discovered  that  Silas'  very 
heavy  load  consisted  of  having  no  really 
truly  folk  of  his  own,  no  real  home  what- 
ever, and  of  "living-round"  in  close,  small 
city  quarters,  with  distant  relatives  and 
friends;  and  another  boy  indignantly  ex- 
plained that  Tom's  bumpy,  knobby  parcel 
was  filled  very  full  with  not  being  allowed 
to  swim  or  climb  or  carry  heavy  things — 
not  even  for  the  wood-box! — or  skate  or 
run  for  fear  of  hurting  a  delicate  con- 
stitution. And  the  small  and  smiling 
girlie  who  had  selected  the  very  tiniest 
package  had  found  it  to  contain  a  thump- 
ing, jumping  tooth-ache  whenever  she  had 
indulged  in  candy,  cake,  or  anything  par- 
ticularly desiraole.  So  how  could  they 
be  satisfied,  and  how  could  they  be  happy? 

The  magician — so  kind  and  so  willing 
to  help — was  dreadfully  puzzled.  "Then 
how  can  I  relieve  you?  You've  simply 
got  to  shoulder  a  burden  of  some  kind: 
we've  all  got  to  do  that.  Will  you  all  ex- 
change round  once  more?  Or  what's  to 
be  done?" 

"Give  us  back  out  own  bundles!"  cried 
the  children,  eagerly.  "They  are  heavy 
and  uncomfortable  at  times;  but  at  least 
we  know  just  what  is  in  them;  and,  be- 
sides, we've  grown  kind  of  used  to  them 
anyway.  So,  please,  let's  have  back  our 
own  old  packages!" 

The  magician  stood  aside  from  the  pit 
as  each  child  laboriously,  but  eagerly, 
picked  out  its  own  little  package — so  joy- 
fully discarded  less  than  one  short  week 
ago! — and  then  watched  them  as  they 
walked  laughing  and  chattering,  back  to 
their   homes,   some   carrying   their  big 


loads  easily  and  comfortably,  others  drag- 
ging their  far  slighter  burdens  as  if  they 
could  hardly  stir  them. 

"After  all,"  mused  the  magician,  "it's 
not  so  much  the  size  of  the  burden  as  the 
way  in  which  we  take  hold  and  carry  it. 
And  I  know  what  I'll  do:  I'll  take  three 
strands — willingness,  faithfulness,  and 
cheerfulness — and  braid  them  together 
iuto  good,  stout,  firm,  bundle-holders  and 
send  each  one  of  the  children  of  men  one 
of  them,  with  my  best  love,  for  a  New 
Year's  present." 

So  the  magician  worked  like  a  beaver 
all  night,  and  by  morning  every  child  of 
men  was  supplied  with  a  welcome  and 
eminently  satisfactory  bundle-holder. 
That  was  just  a  year  ago,  and  since  then 
the  little  folk  of  Bangor,  Boston,  Paris 
and  Pensacola  carry  their  small  burdens 
with  ease  and  smiling  faces.    The  sad 


sound  of  the  lamentation  chorus  grand 
finale  is  heard  no  more  in  the  land,  and 
the  magician  can  enjoy  his  seven-course 
dinner  with  a  good  conscience  and  sleep 
after  it  like  the  proverbial  top. — Christian 
Register. 


Meditation. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  written  a  new 
sermon.  In  his  series  on  "The  Master 
Builder"  and  in  his  last  contribution  he 
considers  the  Master's  secret  companion- 
ship. Great  men  have  always  known  the 
power  which  some  men  call  silence  and 
some  men  call  prayer.  The  quiet  hour 
is  the  hour  of  vision,  and  the  fruits  of 
life  are  only  its  application.  We  may  di- 
vorce the  hour  of  meditation  from  or- 
dinary ideas  of  religion,  but  we  cannot 
miss  the  silence  and  live  in  power. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6 : 00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta.  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


ERFECX  GAS 


NO   SOOT,   SMOKE   OR  DIRT. 


IN  TOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
th  •  ■  requires  heat. 

M)RE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


Yon  can  hnve  unlimited  heal  anywhere  from  our  gnn  ■yatetn  at  one-half 
the  cost — Positively  guaranteed.     Write  today  for  full  particulars* 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

518-520  EAST  NINTH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


1  ■  i 

f'NEER  Carjpei  CleaniicC: 


— -i  r 
RUG'HWQRKS'f 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  une  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  Htate 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cel. 
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Farming  is  Manufacturing  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it. 

The  Manufacturer  must  keep  down  the  "Cost"  to  make  money,  so  does  the 
Farmer.  The  man  who  increases  the  output  of  his  farm  and  lessens  its  cost  is  the 
one  who  will  extend  his  holdings. 


THE  "IMPROVED  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

There  is  no  comparison 
between  this  machine 
and  horses  or  mules  in 
the  matter  of  effective- 
ness and  economy.  The 
farmer    who  operates 

with  an  " Improved  Johnson  Tractor"  today  will 
never  again  farm  with  horses.    He  is  like  the  one  who 

goes  to  town  in  a  runabout  and  gets  back  in  an  hour  as  compared  with  one 
who  drives  horses  and  takes  the  best  part  of  a  day. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS,  Manufacturers 


Office:   75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Works:    Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW  FOR 
1911. 


(Continued  From  Page  SI.) 

the  receipts  for  1910  amounted  to  13,807,- 
100  lbs.,  and  in  1911,  21,118,350  lbs.  In- 
cluded in  these  figures  is  butter  imported 
from  the  East.    In  1910  there  was  a  large 


Beaver  deaver 
Board 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Showing  how  Beaver  Board  is  ap- 
plied and  the  artistic  results. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO  , 

llinlto  tllilg;*.  Sun  KriinciNro. 


amount  of  this  received,  while  in  1911 
very  little  and  all  of  low-gn-ade  stuff.  The 
average  San  Francisco  quotation  was  26.8 
cents,  as  against  32  cents  in  1910,  and  less 
than  every  year  ince  1906,  although  higher 
than  other  previous  years  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1903. 

The  close  of  the  year,  however,  saw 
prices  about  the  same  as  in  1910,  and 
about  the  same  as  in  the  East,  while  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter  they  were  lower 
here  than  there.  The  only  large  exports 
were  to  the  Northwest,  although  a  start 
had  been  made  to  develop  an  Eastern 
market,  which  will  probably  be  open  to 
California  producers  next  year. 

Egg  production  also  greatly  increased, 
there  being  12,613,262  dozen  received  at 
San  Francisco,  including  imports  from 
the  East,  as  against  14,179,400  dozen  in 
1910.  Prices  for  these  were  also  several 
cents  lower  than  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  receipts  were 
produced  here  and  not  in  other  States. 

There  have  been  no  important  steps 
to  produce  cheese  instead  of  butter  in  the 
State,  and  apparently  the  cheese  produc- 
tion has  not  changed  much.  There  has 
been,  however,  more  interest  taken  in 
condensed-milk  production,  although  but- 
ter still  remains  the  most  important  dairy 
product. 

Livestock. — The  livestock  business  has 
been  both  prosperous  in  some  ways  and 
dull  in  others.  Prices  for  beef  cattle 
have  continued  high  and  stock  scarce, 
and  the  prospects  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  even  better  than  before.  The  cut- 
ting up  of  the  large  valley  ranches  for 
fruit  and  alfalfa  growing  and  small  farm 
ing  generally  has  reduced  the  available 
pasture  for  cattle  and  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  them.  The  main  problem  now 
is  to  produce  them  profitably  with  the 
price  of  land  as  it  is. 

Sheepmen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 


tfg  ANIMAL  Ma>v. 


For  California 
Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  best  quality 
crops. 

They  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  Sl,il  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders." 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY,  "%?£T  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


experienced  a  prosperous  year,  and  the 
price  of  wool  has  continued  to  fall,  so 
that  there  is  little  money  in  keeping 
sheep.  The  good  prices  for  beef  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  good  prices  for 
mutton,  as  sheepmen,  through  the  poor 
wool  market,  have  sent  their  sheep  to  the 
packer  in  such  quantity  as  to  depress  the 
market  for  mutton.  Thus  neither  for 
wool  nor  mutton  has  there  been  a  good 
demand.  The  shortage  in  sheep  that  will 
result  from  this  system  may,  however, 
be  expected  to  improve  the  market,  for 
mutton  at  least,  later  on. 

With  the  vast  increase  in  dairying  and 
alfalfa  the  hog  business  has  prospered, 
and  more  hogs  were  raised  than  ever. 


Toward  fall  there  were  a  few  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  but  as  a  rule  (he  health  of 
the  animals  was  good  and  no  more  loss 
was  sustained  than  usual  from  sick  ani- 
mals. 

'Finally,  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
in  the  interior  valley  and  where  the  (per- 
cury  annually  soars  toward  the  top  of 
the  thermometer,  living  was  more  agree- 
able than  can  often  be  expected.  The 
fall  rains  have  been  late  in  coming,  but 
the  pasture  has  held  out  well  and  the? 
trees  are  full  of  fruit  buds,  with  pros- 
pects good  for  the  coming  season,  and 
the  rains  since  have  been  sufficient,  pro- 
vided the  spring  of  1912  is  good,  to  make 
trees,  field  crops  and  pastures  flourish. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  10,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  no  stir  in  the  local  market, 
trade  being  mainly  of  a  jobbing  nature, 
though  there  is  some  buying  in  the  North 
by  California  interests,  and  the  Northern 
shipping  movement  is  fairly  active. 

California  Club  $1.52V,@1.57V[, 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.67V,@1.72y_, 

Northern  Club    1.52 V»@  1.57 V2 

Northern  Bluestem   1.67V>@1.72  v> 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  May  option  has  advanced  sharply, 
and  holders  have  accordingly  advanced 
spot  prices  on  all  descriptions.  There  is 
some  business  at  the  new  figures,  but 
offerings  are  light  and  the  movement  is 
on  a  rather  small  scale. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $2.00  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  ©2.00 

Common  Feed    175  ©1.S0 

OATS. 

No  changes  in  price  are  noted,  though 
Red  Seed  oats  are  rather  easy,  with  some 
pressure  to  sell.  Other  descriptions  are 
steady,  and  feed  grades  are  in  good  de- 
mand, though  supplies  are  ample  for  all 
current  needs. 

Red  Feed   $1-70  @1.75 

Gray    1™  ©1-75 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1-85  ©1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  ©2.00 

CORN. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  market. 
Old  Eastern  corn  is  scarce  and  Arm,  and 
there  is  not  much  demand  for  the  new- 
grain.  California  corn  is  also  quiet  here, 
though  there  is  a  fair  jobbing  movement 
in  the  country. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  ©1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1-85 

Eastern  White    1-90 

RYE. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence in  this  market.  Offerings  are 
light,  and  prices  stand  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

There  is  not  much  change,  either  in 
prices  or  market  conditions,  though  the 
movement  is  improving  a  little,  with  a 
fair  demand  coming  out  for  mixed  car- 
loads. The  general  situation  is  favorable 
to  sellers  in  all  lines,  prices  being  strong- 
ly held.  Pinks,  which  have  been  rather 
easy  for  some  time,  are  a  little  higher 
and  steady  as  quoted,  and  limas  have 
again  been  marked  up.  A  shipment  of 
32,000  bags  of  limas,  landed  at  New  York 
on  December  20  by  a  Panama  steamer, 
and  said  to  be  the  largest  single  ship- 
ment ever  received  at  that  port,  was 
moved  off  before  the  end  of  the  month 
without  any  weakening  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  estimated  that  the  area  planted 
to  limas  in  southern  California  this  year 
will  be  increased  by  about  5,000  acres,  and 
at  least  80,000  bags  will  be  required  for 
seed. 


Pea 


$3.75 

©3.85 

3.90 

@4.00 

4.15 

©4.35 

3.00 

@3.50 

2.75 

@3.25 

4.10 

Hi  4.15 

4.00 

04.10 

6.10 

fa  6.15 

4.25 

3.00 

@3.15 

5.10 

@5.25 

SEEDS. 

Favorable  weather  conditions  have 
caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  alfalfa  and  several  other  lines  re- 
quired for  planting,  and  a  good  movement 
i?  expected  for  the  next  few  months. 
Prices  stand  as  before. 

Alfalfa    17    (filS  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    *M>c 

Hemp    4'jc 

Millet    3    @  8%C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.40 

Bakers'  Extras   5.20  ©5.40 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  ©4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  San  Francisco  this  week 
have  been  extremely  light,  being  consid- 
erably below  the  normal  consuming  de- 
mand. Local  trade,  however,  remains  very 
quiet,  and  many  small  dealers  and  con- 
sumers who  bought  heavily  early  in  the 
fall  are  allowing  their  stocks  to  run  low 
before  entering  the  market,  being  reluct- 
ant to  pay  present  prices.  Country  stocks 
are  light,  however,  and  are  rapidly  being 
reduced  by  the  outside  demand,  so  it  is 
certain  that  no  large  tonnage  will  be 
thrown  into  this  market.  A  heavy  de- 
mand and  advanced  prices  are  accordingly 
expected  as  soon  as  local  supplies  need 
replenishing,  the  market  being  held  down 
at  present  only  by  lack  of  demand.  The 
rainfall  is  still  below  normal,  but  may 
be  sufficient  this  month  to  bring  a  good 
crop,  and  the  maximum  production  should 
find  a  good  market.  Leading  dealers 
quote  the  following  prices: 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00(515.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  an  advance 
in  rolled  barley,  in  sympathy  with  the 
raw  grain,  though  cocoanut  cake  is  very 
firm,  with  an  active  demand.  Other  de- 
scriptions are  steady  to  firm  as  last 
quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  of  local  onions  are  steadily 
decreasing,  and  as  no  Oregon  stock  is 
available  at  the  moment,  the  market  is 
extremely  firm.  The  top  quotation  is  for 
Lompoc  stock.  Offerings  of  garden  truck 
from  southern  California  have  been  ex- 
tremely light  for  several  days,  and  prac- 
tically everything  is  cleaned  up  without 
delay.  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  firm 
as  last  quoted,  while  string  and  lima  beans 
have  advanced  sharply,  being  extremely 
scarce.  Eggplant  and  bell-peppers  are  also 
higher.  Celery  in  the  San  Joaquin  has 
been  badly  frozen,  but  so  far  there  is  no 
change  in  the  local  market.  Rhubarb  is 
a  little  higher,  but  offerings  are  still 
fairly  large.  Occasional  small  lots  of 
forced  asparagus  are  arriving,  the  last  sold 
bringing  about  60c  per  pound. 
Onions — 

California  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.35@  1.75 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75c@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   40c@  1.00 

Cabbage    40  @  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

String  Beans,  lb   17y2@  22c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   15@  17V> 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      10@  15c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   5@  7c 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   4@  6c 

POTATOES. 

The  local  surplus  has  been  reduced  by 
a  renewed  shipping  demand,  and  a  good 
movement  to  the  Southwest  is  expected. 
There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  several 
lines  for  seeding,  and  the  market  ac- 
cordingly shows  increased  strength,  river 
stock  being  higher. 

River  Whites   $  1.20@  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50@  2.65 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60@  1.90 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50©  1.65 

Early  Rose    1.60©  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

All  prices  stand  as  last  quoted,  and 
the  market  is  in  good  shape,  as  arrivals 
of  Eastern  stock  are  considerably  less 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  there  is 
very  little  coming  in  from  California 
points.  Offerings  clean  up  well  from  day 
to  day,  and  large  young  stock  of  all 
descriptions  is  in  good  demand.  Dressed 
turkeys,  however,  are  in  ample  supply 
and  rather  easy. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   29  c 


Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12M.C 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   20  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  17  c 

Squabs,  doz   2.00@  3.25 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.50 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21@24  c 

do    dressed    22@30  c 

BUTTER. 

Prices  on  both  fresh  and  storage  stock 
are  a  little  below  the  level  of  last  week, 
though  there  is  a  fair  show  of  strength 
at  the  moment,  arrivals  being  rather 
light. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  ...35V  35  35  36  36  36V 
Prime 

Firsts  ..32     32     32     32     32  32 

Firsts   31     31      31      31     31  31 

Storage 

Extras  ..27V,  27V,  27V.  27 V_.  27V.  27</2 
EGGS. 

The  wet  weather  tends  to  limit  produc- 
tion, though  arrivals  are  larger  than  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  market  is  kept  close- 
ly cleaned  up,  however,  by  an  active  de- 
mand for  shipment  north,  and  prices  are 
a  little  higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  36     36V  35     35V,  36V,  36V 

Firsts  ....33     34 v.  34     33V  34  34 

Pullets  ..34      34y2  33V_,  33V  35  35V 
CHEESE. 

Most  descriptions  are  doing  a  little 
better  this  week,  both  flats  and  Y.  A.s 
being  firm  at  a  slight  advance.  Monte- 
rey cheese  shows  some  fluctuation,  de- 
pending on  the  daily  arrivals,  but  is 
fairly  strong. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   16  c 

Storage    14*/>c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18@19  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  very  little  business  in  this 
line  at  present,  as  there  is  no  active 
demand,  and  the  range  of  offerings  is 
small.  Grapes  have  been  dropped  from 
the  list,  as  the  large  lots  in  storage  are 
practically  cleaned  Dp  and  no  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  odd  lots  offered  for 
several  days. 

Coast  cranberries  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  remain  only  a  few  lots  of 
Eastern  berries,  which  are  held  at  an 
advance.  Apples,  winter  Nellis  pears, 
and  persimmons  are  unchanged  in  value, 
and  find  only  a  moderate  demand  locally, 
though  apples  are  firm  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  supply  in  storage. 
Cranberries — 

Eastern,  bbl  $11.50@12.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00®  1.50 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Pears.  Winter  Nellis,  box...  1.50@  1.75 
Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

This  is  about  the  dullest  time  of  the 
year  in  the  dried  fruit  trade,  the  gen- 
eral distributive  trade  throughout  the 
country  being  fairly  well  supplied  with 
stock  purchased  before  the  holidays.  A 
renewed  demand  is  expected  in  the 
spring,  but  no  definite  predictions  can 
be  made  as  to  the  outlook,  and  mean 
while  prices  show  no  quotable  change. 
Most  fruits  are  closely  cleaned  up,  and 
any  renewal  of  demand  should  bring  an 
advance,  as  the  few  holders  are  not  in 
a  hurry  to  sell.  The  situation  in  prunes 
has  every  appearance  of  firmness,  but 
some  of  the  local  packers  are  taking  a 
rather  conservative  attitude,  asserting 
that  supplies  remaining  on  hand  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. All  holders,  however,  take  a  very 
firm  attitude,  and  are  making  no  conces- 
sions in  regard  to  prices,  feeling  confi- 
dent of  a  close  clean-up  before  any  new 
prunes  can  be  marketed.  Raisin  prices 
are  steady  as  before,  but  there  is  little 
movement,  and  supplies  are  ample.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Though  there  is  not  much  demand  for 
California  prunes,  the  strong  tone  of  this 
market  is  maintained.  The  stock  remain- 
ing on  the  Coast  being  small  and  well 
concentrated,  there  is  no  pressure  to  sell 
from  that  quarter.  Holders  of  spot  goods 
are  strong  in  their  views,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  prices  on  the  large  and  extreme 
small  sizes,  which  seem  to  be  most  want- 
ed and  are  in   relatively  smaller  than 


counts,  is  strong,  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency. 

"Raisins  receive  little  attention,  but 
both  the  Coast  and  spot  markets  are  firm. 
In  other  dried  fruits  business  seems  to 
be  at  a  standstill  at  the  moment,  but 
holders,  whether  here  or  on  the  Coast, 
are  not  trying  to  force  gods  on  a  reluct- 
ant market  and  the  general  tone  is  still 
firm." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  9  c 

Apricots    12  ©12^0 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    ©  S^c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6    ©  6*^c 

Pears   8    ©9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    ©  3Vc 

Thompson's  Seedless    5V4@  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4    ©  4'/jC 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  citrus  markets  have  been 
much  weaker  for  the  past  15  days  than 
for  a  long  time  previous.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  in  several  ways,  such  as  after- 
holiday  dullness,  severe  cold  through  the 
East,  and  frost  damage  reports  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  now  known,  however,  that 
the  frost  of  December  2Gth  caused  much 
less  damage  than  the  freeze  of  two  years 
ago,  and  is  away  below  the  figures  pub 
lished  two  weeks  ago.  Owing  to  heavy 
winds  and  frost,  the  crop  will  be  several 
thousand  cars  short  of  the  early  esti- 
mates. Florida  will  also  market  a  short 
crop. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions,  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  the  sales  all  showed  a  sagging 
tendency.  At  New  York  the  highest  aver- 
age price  at  auction  was  $2.65  per  box 
for  Kaweah  Chief  navels,  and  from  this 
price  down  to  $1.60  per  box  for  navels 
from  Riverside.  The  other  auction 
points  showed  about  the  same  prices, 
with  Florida  oranges  averaging  from  $1.05 
to  $3.05. 

Lemons  also  are  low,  as  the  country 
v  as  experiencing  too  low  a  mercury  to 
call  for  many  lemonades.  Prices  on  Mon 
day  averaged  about  $2.10  to  $2.75  per 
box.  Florida  grapefruit  averaged  $3.15 
to  $4.20  per  box. 

The  continued  heavy  arrivals  of  navel 
oranges  have  caused  a  rather  large  ac- 
cumulation in  the  San  Francisco  market, 
as  the  demand  has  hardly  been  up  to 
expectations,  and  prices  have  accordingly 
been  reduced  on  both  choice  and  fancy 
fruit,  though  some  of  the  best  lots  still 
bring  the  former  figures.  Tangerines, 
however,  are  higher,  and  large  seedless 
grapefruit  brings  an  advance.  Coice  and 
standaru  lemons  are  lower. 
Oranges:   Navels,  fancy  $  2.00©  2.50 

Choice   1.50©  1.75 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.50 

Grapefruit    2.50@  3.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    3.00©  3.50 

Choice   2.25@  2.50 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    5.50©  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  nut  market 
at  present,  as  the  consuming  demand  is 
light  and  the  trade  generally  has  some 
stock  left  from  the  holidays.  There  are 
a  good  many  foreign  walnuts  offered  for 
distribution,  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  the  crop  can  be  cleaned  up  at  the 
present  prices.  Almonds,  however,  are 
scarce,  with  little  left  in  growers'  hands. 

Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18  MiC 

I  X  L   17VjC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16MjC 

Drakes    14  %c 

Languedoc    14 

Hardshells   8    @  8V2C 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   12V>@13V2c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16^0 

HONEY. 

All  descriptions  of  honey  are  quiet, 
and  amber  and  dark  grades  are  offered 
freely,  though  everything  of  first-class 
quality  is  closely  held. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8    ©9  c 

Amber    7    @  7V6C 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  demand  is  still  very  light,  but 
prices  are  steadily  maintained  at  the  fig 
ures  last  quoted. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    ©26  c 
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HOPS. 

The  market  is  firm  but  quiet  at  last 
quotations  current  demand  being  rather 
light,  though  all  offerings  are  closely  held. 
Little  is  offered  by  growers.  The  future 
price  of  25c  seems  to  be  well  established, 
though  little  business  is  reported. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop    25c 

Live  Stock. 

No  change  whatever  is  noted  in  live- 
stock values,  conditions  remaining  about 
as  before.  Arrivals  of  calves,  however, 
are  rather  light,  and  dressed  veal  is 
quoted  %c  higher. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4%@  5  c 

No.  2    414®  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2l/2@  3V>c 

Calves:   Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6i4c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6^c 

150  to  250  lbs   6y2c 

100  to  150  lbs   6y2c 

Prime  wethers    3%@  4  c 

Ewes    31/2C 

Lambs   5    @  5V4c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    8%@  9-/2c 

Cows    8    @  83ic 

Heifers    8    @  i>-/2c 

Veal,  large   10    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes    7    @8  c 

Lambs    10    @11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10y2c 

WOOL. 

So  far  the  local  market  remains  with- 
out feature,  as  buyers  are  taking  no  in- 
terest. Prices  are  quoted  as  before,  but 
are  little  better  than  nominal. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


REGISTERED  POLAND -CHINAS — A  few 
choice  males  farrowed  July  and  August. 
W.  H.  BRAY,  Walnut  Creek.  Cal. 

AIR  SLACKED  LIME — BUY  NOW. 
Air    slacked    lime,    best    lime    for  the 
money;  just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing; also  gypsum.    H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733 
Merchants'  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO., 
Medford,  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — $5000;  twenty  acres  in  full 
bearing  pears,  plums  and  peaches;  partly 
equipped  for  poultry;  near  good  market, 
fine  climate,  abundance  of  water,  good 
new  house  and  outbuildings;  fine  view, 
fine  live  oak  shade  trees.  A.  C.  STEVEN- 
SON, Newcastle,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  orchard  home, 
adjoining  San  Jose;  10  acres;  cherries, 
'cots,  prunes,  and  complete  poultry  plant. 
On  electric  line.  Improvements  alone  cost 
$7,000.  Price  $12,000.  Pays  20%  net  on  in- 
vestment. Address  OWNER,  care  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE — 640-acre  alfalfa  ranch  in 
Siskiyou  county,  cuts  200  tons  now  and  can 
be  made  to  cut  600  tons  by  seeding;  480 
acres  clear  and  balance  scattering  timber; 
creek  runs  through  place  and  spring  water 
piped  to  house  and  barn;  3  large  barns; 
price  $40  per  acre.  Also  2000  acres  in  Lake 
county,  Oregon,  all  under  irrigation;  un- 
limited outside  range;  has  been  used  as  a 
stock  ranch  since  1878;  ill  health  reason 
for  selling;  one-third  down  and  balance  on 
time,  to  responsible  parties;  price  $20  per 
acre.  WM.  H.  HAYES,  Silver  Lake,  Lake 
county.  Ore.,  or  JOHN  HAYES,  Fort  Jones, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden  tools, 
poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc.,  always  in 
stock.  Write  for  combination  offer  "A." 
TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Established  1852), 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  RE  XT. 


One  of  the  best  paying  young  vineyards 
in  Sacramento  county;  25  acres  table  and 
wine  grapes;  shares  or  cash;  a  good  op- 
portunity given.  TRIBBLE  BROS.,  Elk 
Grove,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


I  desire  to  purchase  a  flock  of  Angora 
goats.  Address  Box  28,  Diamond  Springs, 
Eldorado  County,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden  tools, 
poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc.,  always  in 
stock.  Write  for  combination  offer  "A." 
TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Established  1852), 
San  Francisco. 


mg^m*  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  ^b^— 

H  E      BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN  4& 

~    SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Nforthern,  year's  staple  14    @16  c 

pie    10  @12y2c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  stand  as  last  quoted,  though 
there  is  a  little  more  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket, with  some  demand  for  shipment  to 
other  quarters.  Local  tanners,  however, 
are  buying  little. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  c 

Medium    lOVic 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16V.C 

Calf    16V2C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18y2@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23M>@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30 @  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

Offerings  in  the  local  market  this  week 
are  larger  than  for  some  time  past,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  all-purpose 
horses  and  many  of  the  lighter-weight 
classes.  The  demand  shows  some  slight 
improvement,  both  here  and  in  the  coun- 
try ,and  general  conditions  favor  increas- 
ing sales.  It  is  expected  that  ihe  stock 
now  coming  in  will  be  disposed  of  at  full 
figures,  possibly  at  an  advance  over  re- 
cent quotations. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$200@335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  125@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


As  the  tree-planting  season  is  at  hand, 
books  or  other  literature  bearing  upon 
this  subject  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  "How  to  Grow  and  Market 
Fruit"  is  a  new,  well-printed  book  of 
130  pages,  just  received  from  the  Har- 
rison Nurseries  of  Berlin,  Md.  To  any- 
one interested  in  a  deciduous  orchard, 
this  book  is  well  worth  the  price  of  50c 
per  copy,  which  the  publishers  charge 
for  it.  Practical  explanations  and  direc- 
tions for  making  fruit  trees  produce  profit 
is  the  aim  of  the  author. 


The  new  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  Cata- 
logue, a  copyrighted  booklet,  has  just  been 
received.  In  this  catalogue  Mr.  Roeding 
has  printed  much  valuable  information, 
besides  giving  lists  of  stock  and  prices. 
This  year  these  great  nurseries  are  offer 
ing  an  unusually  large  list  of  all  kinds 
of  deciduous  and  citrus  trees,  vines  and 
berry  plants,  and  besides  have  a  very 
full  list  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  rare 
and  decorative  plants.  You  should  have 
this.  Send  to  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurser- 
ies, Box  18,  Fresno,  Cal.,  for  illustrated 
catalogue,  season  1911-12. 


We  would  call  the  reader's  attention 
again  to  the  classified  liner  column.  This 


LOW  OPERATING  COST 

is  a  marked  feature  of  the 

Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump. 

A  uniform  flow  of  water  is  obtained  through  a  simple 
combination  of  gears  and  cranks.  All  parts  of  the  head 
are  in  plain  view  while  running  and  easily  accessible  for 
inspection. 

Get  Bulletin  No.  116,  describing  in  detail  the 
money  saving  features  of  this  pump. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 


412  Sheldon  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project'* 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10,  20  and  40- 
acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 
Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low.  Canal 
and  drainage  system  the  very  best. 
Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 
40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and 
river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS. 


If  you  want  to  securo  a  home  in  Culiforni  i's  Famous 
Valley  where  c'imate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to 
work  for  you  overtime  cot  out  the  t-tta  hed  coupon 
and  mail  to  ns  for  full  particulars: 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  Cojin.j  ,  Cal. 

Name  

Address   

Check  off  this  list  w  hat  you  are 
particularly  interested  in  ; 
Citrus  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 
Dairying  General  Farming 

Hogs  Berries 
Poultry  Bees 
Alfalfa  Garden  Truck  Rf 


department  was  started  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers, those  who  were  not  regular  adver- 
tisers, but  who  may  have  something  to 
dispose  of,  and  which  will  tell  others  of 
your  needs  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
Read  the  ads.  in  this  issue — they  are 
well  worth  while. 


An  option  on  5,300  acres  of  the  Cuth- 
bert-Burrell  ranch  between  Fresno  and 
Coalinga  has  been  obtained  by  L.  A. 
Nares,  president  of  the  Laguna  Land  Co., 
Ltd.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company 
to  develop  the  land  for  subdivision  pur- 
poses. 


C.  E.  Williams,  secretary  of  reclamation 
district  1001,  in  Yuba  county,  announces 
that  all  of  the  gaps  in  the  levee  along  the 
Bear  river  west  of  the  Northern  Electric 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRUCKEBERG  PUBLICITY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  trl-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence Invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG, 
287  Franklla  St.,  Los  Aagelea,  Cal. 


had  been  closed,  and  that  the  levee  was 
in  condition  to  withstand  flood  water. 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  he  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Studies  in  Horse  Breeding,  Carlson...  2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.2f> 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo,  Shaw   1.S0 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.60 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoeamith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Mvrick    1.60 

The  Book  of  Wheat.  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  .lepson   2.50 

Asparagus    Culture,    Hexamer  50 

N^w  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American   Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   l.On 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Frnncisco. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying;  and  whitewashing-. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINO  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Own  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


HANCOCK" — THK   PLOW  'I'll AT  PM)WS. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvement!),  name 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-iU.  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


(MM  PATENT  WitER  Sli»NCfO  VERTICAL  PUMF 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


23- 
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Irrigation 
Problems 

W  hercver  earth  ditches  lire  used  In  Irri- 
gating, there  la  constant  danger  of  a  hanU 
■rrelns  Way  (aa  shown  In  the  Illustration). 
Repairing  such  a  break  Is  hard  work  — 
and  much  damage  may  be  done  to  th«- 
land.  An  experience  of  this  nature  Is  Im- 
possible with  the  "K-T  SYSTEM"  of  Irri- 
gation. Described  fully  In  our  Brown 
Book  I  Sixth  Knit  Ion ) — free  for  the  nsklng. 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1284  Baal  28th  Street, 
I. <is  Angeles,  Cal. 


Monarch 
Cultivator 

Designed  for  either  Field  or  Or- 
chard use,  especially  if  the  work 
is  heavy. 


Altho  our  Culti- 
vator is  made  more 
especially  for  gen- 
eral Held  use.  It 
lias  proven  lo  he 
the  most  practical 
machine  in  or- 
chards or  wherever 
deep  cultivation  is 
demanded. 

By  arrangement  of 
the  levers  it  can  be 
operated  level.  or 
deeper  on  one  side, 
and  held  in  that 
position. 


rPH  E  MONARCH   has  a  clearance 
of  17  in.  between  front  and  rear 
standards.     This  lightens  the  draft  and 
allows   f or  al  1 
work  to  be  done 
um  py  and 
bad  ground. 


Write  or  call  on  us  di- 
rect if  your  dealer  does 
not  earrj  the  Monarch. 

We  make  special  tools 

to  order  for  handling 

special  work. 

Tell  us  your  troubles.     We  Invite  correal  deuce. 

Killefer  IVlfcj.  Co 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELERi  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 
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Forty- second  Year. 


A  Wool  TariffJThat  Protects. 

By  F.  A.  Bllinwood,  Secretary  California  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers'  Association. 
I  firmly  believe  in  a  tariff  duty  on  every  article  produced  in  the  United 
States,  whether  it  be  a  product  of  the  farm  or  factory  or  labor,  which  not 
only  includes  the  common  laborer,  but  the  professional  man  as  well,  who 


hibitive  tariff,  foreign  competition  stops,  the  Government  revenue  is 
lessened,  producers  of  a  given  article  organize  and  demand  of  the  con- 
sumer a  price  per  unit  of  measure  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be,  just  as 
much  as  this  tariff  is  in  excess  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  one  that  only  rep- 
resents the  difference  in  cost  of  production.  This  abuse  of  cair  protective 
policies  by  a  selfish  few,  has  caused  a  just  clamor  among  the  American 
people,  and  such  abuses — I  say  abuses,  for  there  are  many — unless  soon 


Diligent  Wealth-Producers  Needing  Rational  Protection. 


is  thus  enabled  to  collect  higher  fees  for  his  services  in  a  country  where 
all  his  customers  are  protected  on  the  articles  they  produce.  When  a 
tariff  duty  just  about  equals  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  and  it  is  truly  a  protective  tariff  as  well  as  a  tariff  for  revenue, 
it  not  only  provides  revenue  for  the  Government,  but  stimulates  trade, 
encourages  competition,  and  maintains  our  standard  of  living  as  a  nation 
above  that  of  any  on  earth.  But  if  this  tariff  is  levied  in  excess  of  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  then  it  becomes  a  pro- 


rectified  by  the  friends  of  protection  will  ultimately  bring  us  all  to  grief. 

Tariff  Abuses. — Such  abuses  are  much  in  evidence  in  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  Schedule  K,  and  no  one  is  more  interested  in  having  that 
schedule  fairly  adjusted  that  the  sheep  men.  Before  we  can  suggest  "a 
tariff  that  will  protect"  we  must  thoroughly  understand  the  shortcomings 
of  the  present  one  by  investigating  carefully,  and  not  be  guided  by  those 
who  have  an  axe  to  grind  and  wish  to  make  us  turn  the  stone. 

(Continued  on  Page  63.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Jan.  16,  1912: 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum 

1.58 

12.40 

20.59 

58 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.42 

5.20 

12.06 

64 

42 

Sacramento  

.73 

3.09 

8.71 

56 

42 

San  Francisco .. 

.36 

4.36 

10.17 

62 

46 

San  Jose  

.22 

2.72 

7.39 

68 

36 

Fresno  

.16 

1.50 

4.42 

72 

38 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

4.35 

64 

16 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.74 

5.68 

8.31 

84 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.04 

2.82 

6.47 

86 

50 

San  Diego  

.32 

2.43 

4.25 

82 

48 

The  Week. 


Rains  of  the  right  kind  have  been  coming  along 
during  the  week,  but  they  must  stay  longer  and 
reach  farther  to  do  the  full  work  requested  of 
them.  Temperatures  have  risen  considerably  and 
grass  is  responding  readily,  where  moisture  is 
adequate,  to  the  warmth.  It  is  still  early  enough 
for  a  season  of  full  production  to  unfold  itself 
and  work  to  that  end  is  being  pushed  to  the  limit 
of  local  conditions  favoring  it. 

Quick  Returns. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  quick  re- 
turns which  some  of  our  recent  efforts  have  se- 
cured. For  example,  only  last  week  we  exalted 
the  agricultural  sense  and  insight  of  Rider  Hag- 
gard. Now  we  have  to  write  Sir  Rider  Haggard, 
because  our  great  and  good  friend,  King  George 
of  England,  made  a  baronet  of  him  since  our  last 
issue.  We  sincerely  thank  His  Majesty  for  his 
acceptance  of  our  suggestion  that  something  good 
ought  to  be  done  for  Rider.  And,  then,  in  that 
same  connection,  we  pleaded  for  wisdom-at-cost 
for  agriculture  because  of  its  public  services,  and 
mentioned  the  postal  telegraph  as  a  means  of 
promoting  agriculture  because  it  would  be  in- 
formation free  from  monopoly  tax.  Hardly  did 
a  day  elapse  before  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock 
declared  that  he  would  recommend  to  Congress 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  all  telegraph  lines. 
A  part  of  his  declaration  was  the  following:  "Be- 
cause of  the  more  extensive  organization  main- 
tained by  the  postal  service  and  the  freedom  from 
taxation  and  other  charges  to  which  private  cor- 
porations are  subject,  the  Government  undoubt- 
edly could  afford  greater  facilities,  at  lower  rates, 
than  are  afforded  by  companies  now  conducting 
the  telegraph  business.  Next  to"  the  introduction 
of  a  general  parcels  post,  for  which  there  is  a 
strong  popular  demand,  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  telegraph  system  offers,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  best  opportunity  for  the  profitable  ex- 
tension of  the  nation's  postal  service." 

Of  course  the  telegraphic  monopoly  managers 
had  a  few  bad  hours  after  the  Hitchcock  voltage 
struck  them,  but  they  have  plucked  new  courage 
from  the  later  announcement  that  probably  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  would  be  postponed  for  a 
year,  "because  of  the  recommendation  of  many 


other  important  changes,  including  the  postal 
savings  bank  and  the  parcels  post.  These,  if 
adopted,  would  take  all  the  energy  of  the  post- 
office  department  in  making  the  necessary 
changes."  Well,  it'  Congress  will  provide  the 
parcels  post  we  can  wait  a  year  for  the  telegraph 
— but  both  are  absolutely  sure  to  come  in  time, 
even  if  the  present  declarations  are  largely  made 
for  political  purposes — and  fitted  with  such  a 
cute  circuit-breaker  that  they  will  work  which- 
ever way  the  current  happens  to  run  at  the  mo- 
ment. 


Partnership  Better  Than  a  Trust. 

In  view  of  this  blustering  blow  at  monopoly,  it 
is  very  interesting  to  remember  what  Andrew 
Carnegie  said  the  other  day  when  he  was  on  the 
grill  before  a  Congressional  committee  which  was 
trying  to  find  out  how  bad  a  thing  the  steel  trust 
is.  This  statement  is  credited  to  him,  in  answer 
to  questions:  "Before  the  steel  corporation  was 
organized,  a  partnership  dominated  the  steel 
business  of  the  world.  I  don't  believe  that  any 
corporation  can  manage  a  business  like  a  partner- 
ship. When  we  were  partners  I  felt  that  we  could 
run  around  corporations.  You  take  thirty-five 
young  men  interested  in  watching  even  a  leak  in 
a  spigot  and  no  corporation  can  compete  with 
such  an  organization  in  any  business.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  man  who  owns  the  land  and  tills  it. 
Take  Iowa,  for  instance.  When  a  young  man  I 
went  to  Iowa  on  a  holiday.  There  I  saw  those 
beautiful  farms,  those  homes  of  a  triumphant 
democracy.  Those  young  men  owned  their  lands 
and  their  homes.  Great  Caesar!  What  can  a  big 
farming  corporation  do  against  such  a  condition 
as  that?  The  man  who  owns  the  land  is  a  man. 
the  equal  of  any  other  man  in  a  triumphant  dem- 
ocracy. Why.  I  have  loved  Iowa  ever  since  I  saw 
that  picture. "  * 

There  are  some  people  who  think  more  of  the 
opinion  of  a  successful  multi-millionaire  than  they 
do  of  their  own.  To  such  this  declaration  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  must  have  great  force.  His  idea  seems 
to  be  that  a  host  of  alert,  independent,  men,  work- 
ing together  to  attain  a  specific  purpose,  which 
they  all  understand,  has  more  force  and  resources 
than  any  organization  which  installs  a  trust-man- 
ager and  a  lot  of  assistants.  As  wc  understand 
it,  Mr.  Carnegie's  opinion  is  against  the  con- 
clusions of  the  economists,  who  agree  that  trusts 
are  triumphant  in  their  chosen  fields  and  consti- 
tute a  force  which  modern  progress  cannot  dis- 
pense with.  That  fact  does  not  fatally  injure  his 
conclusion  for  us.  We  apprehend  he  may  be  right. 
We  cannot  understand  exactly  how  his  mind 
jumped  from  steel  to  farming  unless  it  was 
through  a  sub-consciousness  that  the  real  question 
in  the  investigation  is,  how  do  trusts  stand  related 
to  the  chief  industry  of  the  country.  That  being 
the  case,  perhaps,  one  can  understand  how  his 
testimony,  as  given  above,  might  be  defensive  of 
trusts  in  the  way  of  belittling  their  powers  and 
consequently  their  menace  to  the  public  welfare. 
For,  he  says,  great  as  a  trust  is,  a  combination  of 
farmers  is  greater  and  more  powerful.  He  says 
a  farming  trust  or  corporation  could  not  compare 
with  a  country  full  of  alive  farmers  in  force  and 
efficiency,  or  welath  production  perhaps.  And  by 
the  same  sign  a  combination  for  farming  would 
be  no  more  powerful  than  a  combination  against 
farming — if  the  farmers  only  knew  enough  to  get 
together  and  act  together  like  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
his  partners  did  in  the  steel  business.  "Great 
Caesar!"  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says,  why  don't  they 
do  it? 


Reason  in  Wool  Protection. 

We  ask  all  subscribers  who  take  delight  in  the 


beautiful  science  of  economics  to  read  the  dis- 
cussion, in  this  issue,  of  desirable  changes  in  the 
wool  tariff  which  will  give  the  grower  protection 
and  the  consumer  justice.  The  inference  is  that 
under  the  existing  tariff  the  cloth  manufacturer 
has  been  the  wicked  partner  in  the  tri-partit" 
firm,  Grower.  Manufacturer  &  Consumer,  and  has 
been  drawing  more  than  his  share  of  the  reward 
for  having  wool  grown  and  cloth  made  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  he  has  received  no  more  than 
his  enterprise  entitled  him  to:  of  that  we  do  not 
at  this  moment  judge.  He  has.  however,  learned 
how  to  get  more  than  the  tariff  contemplated, 
which  is  not  frank:  and  this  increment  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  grower,  which  is  not  square 
dealing  with  his  old  partner  with  whom  he  began 
business  on  the  basis  of  equal  advantage,  over 
forty  years  ago.  The  demonstration  of  these  facts 
appears  upon  other  pages  this  week;  other  things 
in  further  elucidation  of  them  will  appear  next 
week.  We  desire  our  readers  to  give  particular 
attention  to  this  exposition  of  these  affairs,  first, 
because  they  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  sheep  and  wool  industry  :  second,  because  they 
represent  agricultural  thought  as  pursued  by  an 
agriculturist.  In  this  line  they  are  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  farmers  can  do  their  own 
thinking  and  think  so  sharply  and  logically  that 
their  conclusions  cannot  be  ignored.  In  this  case, 
there  was  full  demonstration  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  belittle  the  grower's 
claim  and  stamp  it  out  of  sight.  If  we  understand 
aright,  it  was  practically  excluded  from  certain 
meetings  of  wool  growers  at  which  the  manufac- 
turing interest  exercised  its  old  power  of  censor- 
ship. But  the  cry  was  too  clear  and  strong  to  go 
unheard:  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  thence  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  result  has  been  that  President 
Taft,  as  we  stated  at  the  time,  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  approving  a  tariff  on  the  basis 
of  the  scoured  pound — which  is  exactly  what  the 
growers,  as  manifested  by  their  action  at  their 
public  assemblies,  demand.  The  understanding  of 
the  matter  should  be  possessed  by  those  who  are 
not  wool  growers— therefore  we  are  giving  it  the 
fullest  prominence  in  our  columns.  It  reduces  the 
tariff,  but  maintains  the  protective  features  there- 
of for  industries  which  are  working  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  of  less  cost  of  production  in  for- 
eign countries.  This  is  the  same  protection  that 
we  need  for  our  fruit  industries,  and  for  other 
agricultural  undertakings.  The  people  are  en- 
titled to  see  clearly  how  far  it  has  been  made  to 
cover  other  interests  which  are  not  always  giving 
agriculture  a  square  deal  in  their  practices,  though 
their  shouting  has  caused  the  skies  to  quake — lo. 
these  many  years. 


And  Still  They  Come. 

That  is,  they  still  talk  of  coming.  Recently  we 
had  a  most  picturesque  account  of  a  fleet  of  ships 
coming  to  California  carrying  thousands  of  Swiss 
emigrants,  Avith  their  wives  and  their  sons  and 
their  sons'  wives  and  their  cattle  and  their  creep- 
ing things — coming  to  California  by  a  sort  of 
multication  of  old  Noah's  outfit.  We  have  en- 
joyed contemplation  of  such  a  procession  thread- 
ing the  locks  of  the  Panama  canal.  And  now  it 
seems  as  though  such  movement  to  this  State  by 
water  might  become  an  established  European  cus- 
tom, for  there  was  in  San  Francisco  last  week  a 
wealthy  English  philanthropist,  who,  with  his 
three  daughters,  was  said  to  be  looking  for  a  place 
where  a  colon}'  of  several  hundred  families  might 
make  a  comfortable  living.  He  proposed,  accord- 
ing to  report,  to  bring  them  from  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  a  British  possession.  The  last  census 
shows  it  to  have  a  population  of  more  than  3000 
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persons,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  Government  with- 
drew its  troops,  and  the  shipping,  from  which  the 
people  formerly  were  able  to  earn  a  fair  liveli- 
hood, has  fallen  away.  At  present  those  on  the 
island  are  said  to  be  destitute  and  facing  the  im- 
minent danger  of  starvation,  as  the  island  is  bar- 
ren, and  the  philanthropist  proposes  to  move  the 
people  to  a  better  land.  We  cannot  help  it  if 
California  is  attractive,  but  we  should  hesitate  be- 
fore we  consent  to  depopulate  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


Protecting  the  Eagles. 

But  then  perhaps  foreign  governments  think 
more  of  their  birds  than  of  their  people.  We  read 
that  the  Swiss  federal  government  has  decided  to 
protect  the  few  remaining  eagles  left  in  the  Alps. 
It  seems  that  there  are  only  four  nesting  places  of 
the  eagle  still  known  to  exist  in  the  Alps,  and 
watchers  guard  over  them  and  repay  the  peasants 
for  any  damage  they  do. 

Last  year  the  eagles  made  off  with  fourteen 
lambs,  four  kids,  and  one  cat,  which  cost  the  gov- 
ernment $22.60,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
big  investment  in  eagles,  however.  The  peasants 
have  made  experiments  of  putting  scarlet  collars 
around  the  necks  of  the  newly  born  lambs  in  order 
to  frighten  the  eagles.  The  government  is  appar- 
ently willing  to  provide  the  collars  and  the  experi- 
ment has  been  successful. 

The  Joy  of  Forgetting. 

Is  it  not  fortunate  that  we  so  soon  forget !  In 
last  week's  issue  a  San  Francisco  querist  asked 
us  about  the  use  of  wood  ashes  in  his  garden  and 
said  there  were  plenty  to  be  easily  had.  Thinking 
that  he  might  refer  to  ashes  which  had  been  sev- 
eral years  rained  upon  and  desiring  to  advise  him 
of  the  less  value  of  leached  ashes,  we  tried  to  tell 
him  that  if  the  accumulation  remained  from  the 
Great  Fire,  etc. — but  the  printer  thought  we  had 
a  bad  spell  and  so  made  it  grate  fire  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  The  present  point  is  to  suggest  that  the 
trite  phrase,  "Lest  we  forget,"  might  well  be 
changed  to  "Let  us  forget."  After  all,  did  there 
anything  particular  happen  in  San  Francisco 
coming  s;x  years  ago?  Oh,  well;  perhaps  not — 
nothing  at  least  that  you  would  notice  now. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Breaking  Plow-Sole. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  what  success  subsoil  plows  have  met 
with  in  California?  I  am  contemplating  using 
one  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  plow-sole  on 
grain  land.  On  this  land  the  subsoil  is  about  4% 
inches  below  the  surface  and  is  about  5  inches 
thick.  This  soil  is  comparatively  loose  and  seems 
to  be  of  good  quality.  It  lias  been  washed  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  is  composed  of  chalk- 
rock,  adobe,  sand  and  fine  gravel.  Do  you  think 
that  the  subsoil  plow  run  low  enough  to  break 
this  plow-sole  will  benefit  the  land?— Farmer, 
Soledad. 

There  <-an  be  no  question  about  the  breaking 
up  of  this  tight  stratum,  provided  you  use  a  long- 
tooth  harrow  or  a  subsoil  packer  to  reduce  the 
land  so  that  it  -will  not  be  too  open  to  loss  of 
moisture  by  too  free  circulation  of  air.  The  best 
way  to  treat  such  a  soil  as  you  describe  would  be 
to  use  a  tractor  and  plow  to  a  full  foot  of  depth, 
for  this,  followed  by  good  harrowing,  would  dis- 
integrate the  hard  stuff  and  commingle  it  with 
the  loose  surface  soil  and  make  it  somewhat  more 
retentive — doing  this  when  the  moisture  is  just 
right  for  disintegration  and  mixing.  If  you  are 
not  ready  to  go  to  this  expense,  a  subsoiler,  fol- 
lowing the  plow  with  another  team,  would  put 
your  land  in  better  shape  for  dry  farming  or  for 


irrigation  than  it  is  now.  Starting  as  late  as  this, 
however,  might  give  you  less  crop  this  year  on 
such  deep  working  than  by  shallow  plowing  if 
the  year's  rainfall  should  be  scant.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  good  start  for  summer-fallowing 
and  a  big  crop  in  1913. 

Beans  on  Irrigated  Mesas. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the 
average  yield  of  white  and  pink  beans  is?  Do 
you  think  they  would  do  well  on  the  red  orange 
land  at  Palermo  with  plenty  of  water?  What 
would  you  advise  planting  between  the  small 
trees?  I  have  in  mind  hill  land,  the  hills  being 
very  red  and  running  into  a  dark  soil  in  the 
lower  part.  It  has  never  been  plowed. — W.,  San 
Jose. 

Probably  nothing  would  be  better  for  the  land 
or  for  the  future  needs  of  the  trees  than  to  grow 
beans.  An  average  crop  of  beans,  for  the  whole 
State  and  all  kinds  of  beans,  is  about  one  ton  to 
the  acre.  What  you  will  get  by  irrigation  on 
hot  uplands  we  do  not  know.  Beans  do  not  like 
dry  heat,  even  if  the  soil  moisture  is  adequate. 
They  do  not  fructify  well  even  when  they  grow 
well.  The  pink  bean  does  best  under  such  condi- 
tions. All  beans,  except  horse  beans,  must  be 
brought  up  after  frost  dangers  are  all  over,  and 
this  brings  them  into  high  heat  almost  from  the 
start  in  such  a  place  as  you  mention.  You  should 
find  out  locally  how  beans  perform  under  such 
conditions  as  you  have,  before  undertaking  much 
investment.  Perhaps  some  reader  in  the  neigh- 
borhood can  tell  what  has  been  done  in  that  line. 

Fenugreek  as  a  Cover  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  Fenugreek  has  been  recom- 
mended to  me  as  a  nitrogen  gathering  plant,  but 
I  cannot  find  anywhere  any  data  as  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  it  gathers  in  its  roots  and  tops,  nor 
the  amount  per  acre  per  crop.  Can  you  help  me, 
or  suggest  how  I  would  get  this  knowledge.  I 
want  a  fertilizing  crop,  but  wish  to  make  an  in- 
telligent selection.  Any  suggestions  will  be  thank- 
fully received.  The  care-taker  of  my  walnut  or- 
chard has  neglected  it,  and  I  am  taking  its  cul- 
tivation in  hand. — Owner,  Los  Angeles. 

Fenugreek  is  a  good  nitrogen  gatherer  and  is 
desirable  for  green  manuring  wherever  you  can 
get  a  good  growth  of  the  plant.  You  can  count 
it  worth  as  much  as  peas,  vetches,  etc.,  if  you  can 
get  as  much  growth  of  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be 
most  satisfactory  near  the  coast  and  is  most 
largely  used  in  the  lemon  district  near  Santa 
Paula.  The  best  way  to  proceed  in  your  case 
would  be  to  try  a  small  area  of  all  the  nitrogen 
gathering  plants  of  which  you  can  get  the  seed 
easily,  and  determine  by  your  own  observation 
which  makes  the  best  growth  under  your  condi- 
tions. 

Scions  From  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  bought  some  one-year- 
old  apple  trees  from  a  nursery  that  are  certified 
pedigree  trees.  Would  it  be  practical  to  take 
the  tops  of  these  trees  and  graft  on  one-year 
seedlings  and  get  the  same  results  as  from  the 
trees  I  bought?  I  mean,  will  they  bear  just  as 
good,  or  is  it  necessary  to  take  the  scions  from 
old  bearing  trees? — Planter,  Chico. 

They  will  bear  exactly  the  same  as  the  young 
trees,  but  how  good  that  will  be  you  cannot  tell 
until  you  get  the  fruit.  The  advantage  of  scions 
from  bearing  trees  is  that  you  know  exactly  what 
you  will  get,  for,  presumably,  you  have  seen  and 
approved  it. 

Oats  Against  Foxtail. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  know  whether  it  is  advisable  to  sow  black 
oats  on  my  alfalfa  this  fall  with  a  view  to  hav- 
ing it  choke  out  the  foxtail?  When  would  be 
the  proper  time  to  sow  the  oats  and  how  should 
the  land  be  treated  before  sowing?  Is  there  any- 
thing that  would  be  better  to  sow  than  black  oats? 


And  how  many  pounds  would  you  advise  per 
per  acre? — Recent  Subscriber,  Merced. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  beat  foxtail  that  way. 
Does  any  reader  know  that  he  can?  We  should 
disk  and  kill  what  foxtail  we  could  after  it  had 
started  from  the  seed,  and  let  the  alfalfa  do  the 
rest. 


Fertilizing  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  you  any  information  on 
the  best  means  of  fertilizing  an  olive  orchard? 
My  orchard  gives  me  a  perfect  quality  of  oil,  but 
a  poor  quantity.  My  soil  is  dry  calcareous,  red 
and  gray,  and  is  very  thin  in  places,  therefore  it 
lacks  moisture.- — S.  C.,  Napa. 

An  olive  orchard  can  be  fertilized  with  stable 
manure  or  with  a  "complete  fertilizi  r,"  or  with 
the  special  brands  of  different  manufacturers  of 
special  fruit  fertilizers.  But  you  must  be  sure 
that  your  trees  do  not  need  moisture  more  than 
they  need  fertilizers,  for  without  adequate  moist- 
ure fertilizers  cannot  do  their  best  work.  The 
increase  of  the  humus  content  of  the  soil,  either 
secured  by  stable  manure  or  by  the  ploAving  under 
of  winter-grown  cover  crops,  is  desirable,  as  they 
not  only  give  the  trees  more  plant  food,  but  make 
the  soil  also  more  retentive  of  moisture.  You  will 
have  to  experiment  along  this  line  to  see  just  what 
is  best  for  your  trees. 


Frosted  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  an  orange  grove  near 
Mt.  Campbell  and  I  set  it  out  last  spring.  I 
did  not  cover  the  trees,  as  they  were  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain  and  they  got  frosted.  The  leaves 
are  crinkled  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  must  pull 
them  off  as  we  do  when  we  first  set  out  a  young 
orchard. — J.  B.,  Kingsburg. 

You  must  see  whether  the  wood  was  not  frosted 
as  well  as  the  leaves.  If  so,  the  trees  must  be 
cut  back  to  a  point  below  the  frosted  wood,  or 
else  the  injury  may  continue  downward.  If  you 
only  lost  the  leaves  you  are  fortunate,  and  it 
does  not  particularly  matter  whether  they  are  re- 
moved, because  they  will  fall  off  themselves  if 
the  wood  to  which  they  were  attached  is  free 
from  injury. 

Potato  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  us  know  how  many 
sacks  of  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  to  an  acre, 
and  how  many  eyes  are  to  be  left  in  a  seed.  If, 
for  instance,  we  plant  seed  with  three  eyes,  how 
many  potatoes  should  we  get  from  that  vine? — 
C.  G.,  San  Francisco. 

Potatoes  are  planted  all  the  way  from  five  to 
fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre,  probably  about  ten  sacks 
being  the  average.  There  is  no  particular  num- 
ber of  eyes  specified  in  preparing  the  seed,  ac- 
cording to  common  practice.  Good  medium-sized 
potatoes  are  generally  cut  in  two  pieces  crosswise, 
and  large  potatoes  in  four  pieces,  cutting  botli 
ways.  There  is  no  definite  relation  between  the 
number  of  eyes  planted  and  the  number  of  pota- 
toes coming  from  them.  This  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  innumerable  experiments,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  crop  is  more  dependent  upon  good 
soil  and  favorable  growing  conditions  than  upon 
any  way  of  preparing  the  seed. 

Late  Pruning  Will  Do. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  at  an 
early  date  if  I  will  do  injury  to  my  peach  trees 
if  I  delay  pruning  until  the  last  of  February, 
or* until  the  sap  begins  to  run  and  the  buds  to 
swell?  I  am  away  from  my  ranch  tlrs  year  and 
would  like  to  leave  the  pruning  until  I  return 
the  last  of  February. — C.  W.,  Azusa. 

It  will  not  do  any  particular  harm  to  let  your 
peach  pruning  go  until  the  buds  swell  or  even 
after  the  leaves  appear.  Late  pruning  is  not  in- 
jurious, but  rather  more  inconvenient. 
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Frost  Protection. 

A  Combined  Thermograph  and  Hygrograph. 


By  Professor  A.  G.  McAdie,  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  San  Francisco. 

In  various  articles  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  the  general  problems  of  frost-fighting 
have  been  discussed.  Various  devices  for  cover- 
ing and  warming  have  been  described.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  question  which  as 
yet  has  not  been  treated  with  the  detail  it  de- 
serves, and  this  is  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  water  vapor  present  in  the  atmosphere  and 
its  probable  effect  in  preventing  low  temperature. 
Fruit  growers  are  advised  to  depend  upon  in- 
formation received  from  the  nearest  local  office 
of  the  Weather  Bureau;  but  wherever  possible 
the  grower  himself  should  be  provided  with  in- 
struments enabling  him  to  determine  for  himself 
the  probable  degree  and  duration  of  the  injurious 
temperature.  By  keeping  a  temperature  record 
and  comparing  it  with  the  appropriate  weather 
map,  the  grower  will  more  clearly  understand 
and  more  fully  appreciate  the  work  of  the  fore- 
caster and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  more  cer- 
tain protection  for  himself. 

At  the  outset,  self-recording  instruments  should 
be  used.  While  they  cost  more,  the  return  is 
greater  and  the  labor  less.  A  good  thermograph 
is  almost  a  necessity,  because  eye  observations, 


than  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  following 
morning.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dry  valleys 
of  California  where  there  is  not  much  air  motion 
and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  continues  prac- 
tically unchecked,  the  dew-point,  when  properly 
obtained  by  whirling  the  psychrometer  a  sufficient- 
ly long  time,  does  approximate  the  minimum  tem- 
perature of  the  succeeding  morning.  This  inter- 
esting point,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  previ- 
ously been  discussed,  and  in  a  general  way  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  method  seems  satisfactory  in 


At  32 °F.  and  saturation,  there  are  2100  grains 
of  water-vapor  in  1000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and 
as  we  have  known  frost  to  occur  under  such  con- 
ditions, though  this  is  rare,  it  seems  wise  to  adopt 
this  as  a  danger  weight. 

The  following  table  has  not  yet  been  fully  test- 
ed, but  is  offered  as  a  first  approximation,  and  is 
subject  to  change  with  later  results : 
At  a  temperature  of  33  °F.,  expect  frost  if  the 
saturation  deficit  equals  or  exceeds  50  grains 
per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Frost  if  saturation       If  relative  humidity 
deficit  exceeds:  is  at  or  less: 

At  35°F   250  grains    89% 

At  40°F   700     "    75% 

At  45°F  1300     "    60% 

At  50°F  2000     "    50% 

At  55  °F  2800     "    42% 

At  60°F  3600     "    38^" 


dry  climates,  but  is  not  reliable  in  wet  climates. 
Some  modification  is  needed  for  a  moist  atmos--]V-_ 

phere.     Contrary   to   what   we   have   hitherto   CAPRIFICATION  OF  THE  ADRIATIC  TYPE 


thought,  frosts  may  occur  even  when  a  condition 
of  saturation  exists.  Thus  we  have  known  of 
killing  frosts  with  dense  fog.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  infrequent. 

The  instrument  described  below  is  a  combina- 
tion thermograph  and  hygrograph,  adapted  to 
record  the  degree  of  temperature  and  simultane- 
ously indicate  the  percentage  of  saturation.  It 
might  be  described  more  exactly  as  a  Saturation 
Deficit  Recorder,  or  instrument  for  giving  the 
weight  of  the  water-vapor  in  grains  per  cubic 
foot  of  space,  or  in  grams  per  cubic  meter;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  needed  to  complete 


McAdie's  Saturation  Deficit  Recorder. 

An  Instrument  for  diving  Weight  of  Water  Vapor  per  Cubic  Ft.  of  Space. 


unless  made  frequently,  do  not  furnish  data  in 
sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  grower's  need  in  the 
matter  of  protection.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  will 
the  thermograph  record  be  all-sufficient,  although 
it  does  give  the  complete  record  of  the  tempera- 
ture. What  is  needed  is  an  instrument  that  will 
indicate  the  probable  rate  of  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  on  a  clear,  still  night 
the  ground  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  air.  Fur- 
thermore, if  there  is  much  dust  or  water-vapor  in 
the  lower  air  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  earth's 
surface  is  not  rapid.  The  prime  reason  why  there 
is  little  frost  on  a  cloudy  night,  is  that  the  long 
heat  waves  (they  are  long  only  by  comparison 
with  the  incident  waves)  radiated  from  the  earth 
are  absorbed  and  re-emitted.  In  other  words, 
the  heat  is  trapped  and  remains  near  the  ground. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  moisture 
present  plays  an  important  part  in  preventing 
a  fall  in  temperature.  For  this  reason  growers 
have  sought  to  determine  the  probable  minimum 
temperature  by  using  a  sling  psychrometer.  Two 
thermometers,  one  known  as  the  dry  bulb  and 
the  other  known  as  the  wet  bulb  because  it  has 
a  covering  of  muslin  which  has  been  moistened, 
are  whirled,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
temperatures  noted.  The  dry  bulk  record  is  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  Wet  bulb  the  tempera- 
ture of  evaporation.  The  difference  enables  one 
to  get  the  percentage  of  saturation,  and  with  this 
he  can  determine  the  probability  of  frost. 

A  hygrograph  is  necessary  if  a  complete  record 
of  the  humidity  is  desired  and  to  relieve  one  from 
the  task  of  continuous  observations  with  a  sling 
psychrometer.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
reliability  of  the  dew-point  temperature  obtained 
early  in  the  evening,  as  an  index  of  the  minimum 
temperature  during  the  following  night.  In  the 
cranberry  bogs  and  over  the  marshes,  or  in  gen- 
eral when  there  is  much  water-vapor  near  the 
soil,  the  dew-point  obtained  about  6  p.m.  is  con- 
siderably higher,  sometimes  as  much  as  10  degrees, 
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saturation.  Some  one  may  ask,  why  will  not  the 
ordinary  hygrograph  do  equally  well?  Because 
it  gives  only  a  record  of  relative  humidity  which 
at  best  is  a  ratio,  and  means  varying  quantities 
of  water-vapor  with  varying  temperatures.  Th 
new  instrument  gives  a  reliable  and  ready  record 
of  the  percentage  of  saturation,  and  is  specially 
designed  to  enable  fruit  growers  to  follow  the 
changing  condition  of  water-vapor  with  change 
in  temperature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  dew 
point  tables.  Use  is  made  of  a  law  in  physics 
that,  for  any  given  temperature,  there  is  at  sat- 
uration a  definite  weight  of  water-vapor.  As  the 
temperature  changes,  the  saturation  pressure 
changes,  the  saturation  pressure  being  the  pres 
sure  exerted  by  the  vapor  particles.  The  weight 
of  the  aqueous  vapor,  sometimes  called  the  abso 
lute  humidity,  is  given  directly  on  the  sheet  for 
different  temperatures.  A  range  of  temperature 
from  20°F.  to  60°F.  is  covered,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain adjustments  whereby,  if  desired,  the  scale 
can  be  enlarged  and  very  open  records  obtained. 
Temperatures  may  be  read  to  half  a  degree,  and 
vapor  weights  to  differences  of  50  grains. 

The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  ther- 
mograph carrying  a  long  arm.  On  the  back  of  this 
arm  a  bundle  of  hygroscopic  hairs  is  so  fixed 
that  any  change  of  length  is  communicated  to 
a  second  index  arm  which  is  itself  supported  by 
the  thermograph  arm.  In  other  words,  the  hygro- 
metric  recorder  is  mounted  on  a  thermometrie  arm 
and  thus  moves  up  and  down  with  the  tempera- 
ture. By  means  of  an  arc  scale  the  percentage 
of  saturation  is  read.  If.  for  example,  the  upper 
index  arm  indicates  2800  grains  (40°F.)  and  the 
lower  arm  is  level  with  50°  of  the  arc  scale,  it 
means  that  a  condition  of  half  saturation  exists ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  1400  grains  of  water-vapor 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space  are  lacking  to 
produce  a  condition  of  saturation.  From  experi- 
ence we  know  such  a  condition  to  be  dangerous, 
and  the  minimum  temperature  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night  might  be  as  low  as  26°. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Trirble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

By  careful  examination  of  the  flowers  of  this 
type  of  figs,  we  concluded  to  try  and  caprify 
these  with  capri-figs  carrying  the  blastophaga  or 
fig-wasp.  We  used  these  on  three  types  of  figs, 
Mission,  Brown  Turkey,  and  White  Endich.  The 
brebas  or  first  crop  was  nearly  all  mature,  and 
some  of  the  second  crop  were  too  large  to  pol- 
inate,  but  the  fig-wasp  readily  entered  the  figs 
that  were  about  the  size  of  a  garden  pea.  When 
the  figs  began  to  ripen,  the  results  were  more  than 
we  anticipated.  With  the  Mission  the  caprified 
figs  were  larger  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 
the  eye  expanded,  and  the  fruit  took  a  different 
shape  and  appearance  from  those  that  were  not 
caprified.  The  fruit  is  much  improved  by  capri- 
fication ;  it  has  a  nutty  flavor  from  the  meat  in 
the  seeds  and  is  far  superior  to  the  uncaprified 
fig  when  dried. 

We  were  late  in  getting  the  Brown  Turkey  fig 
caprified,  but  the  results  were  still  greater  in  this 
fig.  as  it  changed  color  from  a  light-brown  skin 
and  brown  ribs  to  a  dark  purple  skin  and  nearly 
black  ribs.  The  size  was  much  enlarged,  the  qual- 
ity not  much  improved,  and  some  of  the  fruit 
soured  on  the  tree.  The  dried  figs  have  the  nutty 
flavor  as  the  Mission.  It  was  rather  curious  to 
see  one  or  two  very  light-brown  figs  growing  in 
a  cluster  of  dark  purple  figs. 

The  crop  of  White  Endich  we  caprified  are 
small  when  not  caprified,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  these  figs  would  run  2  inches  and  some  2*/2 
inches  in  diameter.  These  were  a  close  rival  of 
the  Lob  Injir  or  Calimyrna  and  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  fig.  The  dried  fruit  is  very 
sweet,  sugary  and  delicious.  The  inside  of  the 
fig  was  very  light  and  made  the  best  as  well  as 
the  finest  fig  preserves  we  have  seen  or  made. 
This  variety  self-sealed  most  of  its  fruit,  with 
a  large  drop  of  sweet  wax  or  gum.  None  soured 
on  the  tree.  The  size  and  weight  of  this  fig  were 
nearly  doubled ;  the  other  two  above  mentioned 
were  increased  about  one-third  in  crop.  We  will 
plant  seed  of  selected  fruits  of  these  types,  and 
produce  hybrids  of  them  when  they  fruit.  We 
believe  excellent  types  of  figs  can  be  produced 
in  this  way,  probably  better  than  any  we  now 
have.  No  doubt  figs  can  be  produced  to  ripen 
earlier  than  those  we  now  have,  and  other  possi- 
bilities seem  very  great  along  these  lines. 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  fig  trees  that  were 
planted  43  years  ago  and  have  never  matured  a 
fig.  We  used  some  of  our  capri-figs  on  these, 
and  they  matured  a  delicious  fig,  unlike  any  we 
have  ever  seen. 

THE  WICKSON  PLUM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


To  the  Editor :  We  had  in  our  orchard  in  Cape 
Colony  some  difficulties  with  regard  to  getting 
our  Wickson  plums  into  bearing,  and  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  due  to  imperfect 
pollination. 

I  could  not  get  any  of  the  other  growers  in 
my  district  to  agree  with  me,  most  of  them  attrib- 
uting the  want  of  success  to  wrong  stocks,  wrong 
soil,  and  everything  else  other  than  that  my  own 
observations  had  led  me  to  believe. 

Apart  from  the  possibility  of  the  Wickson  not 
being  fully  self-fertile,  I  found  that  we  had  far 
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too  great  a  scarcity  of  bees  for  effective  pollina- 
tion, and  this  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  at- 
tempted to  rectify.  The  result  has  been  extreme- 
ly satisfactory,  and  for  the  first  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  farm  we  have  got  our  trees  into  fine 
bearing.  In  some  measure,  I  attribute  our  suc- 
cess this  year  to  a  plentiful  distribution  of  for- 
eign blossoms  in  the  orchards,  using  sprigs  of 
blossom  in  tins  and  jars  of  water  put  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  trees ;  but  the  bees  have  been  the 
great  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change.  "We 
have  not  been  equally  successful  with  the  'Trag- 
edies,' mainly,  I  have  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
want  of  the  particular  variety  suitable  for  cross- 
fertilization. 

My  manager,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man, 
carried  out  at  my  suggestion  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  the  cross-fertilization  of 
different  varieties,  using  paper  bags  for  protect- 
ing the  blossom,  a  method  which  has  been  very 
successfully  carried  out  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Bachhouse  of  the  Rex  Innes  Horticultural  Sta- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  this  does  not  work 
well  in  a  climate  like  that  of  South  Africa,  owing 
to  the  strong  solar  radiation  raising  the  tempera- 
ture inside  the  bags  to  a  dangerous  point.  Out 
of  something  like  200  experiments  made  in  this 
way,  our  positive  results  are  consequently  few  in 
number.  They  arc  sufficient,  however,  to  prove 
that  the  Wickson  is  to  some  extent  self-fertile, 
just  as  the  Burbank  is,  but  probably  not  to  the 
same  extent. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  heating 
of  the  blossom  in  the  bags,  I  should  have  had  a 
very  complete  set  of  experiments  on  cross-fertil- 
ization of  plums  this  year. 

My  experiments  with  nectarines  were  much 
better,  owing,  I  expect,  to  the  greater  amount  of 
shading  of  the  bags  by  the  foliage. 

London,  England.  Horace  T.  Brown. 


AVOIDING  END  SHADE  IN  HOTBEDS  AND 
COLD-FRAMES. 

To  the  Editor :  I  always  make  my  hotbeds  and 
cold-frames  face  the  south,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  I  have  found  that  the  upper  parts  of  the 
end-boards  shade  the  beds  more  or  less  early  in 
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Movable  End  Board  for  Hotbed. 


the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
consequence  is  the  plants  so  shaded  are  weak  and 
spindling  in  comparison  to  those  not  shaded.  I 
therefore  do  not  nail  the  ends  of  the  hotbeds  and 
cold-frames,  but  simply  fasten  them  up  with  but- 
tons or  some  other  simple  device  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  I  can  then  take  the  ends  down  when 
the  weather  will  allow  it,  and  thereby  give  free 
access  to  the  bright  sunshine  as  well  as  fresh  air. 
I  find  my  plants  do  very  much  better  since  I  have 
adopted  this  plan.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Potter  Valley,  Cal. 


DARKENING  OLIVES  BY  EXPOSURE  TO 
LIGHT  AND  AIR. 


The  consumer  of  California  ripe  olives  has  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  those  of  the  darkest  color. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  excellent  varieties 
are  not  popular  for  pickling  and  that  many 
pickled  olives,  though  excellent  in  flavor  and  size, 
do  not  bring  the  highest  price  owing  to  their  light 
or  uneven  color. 

Many  requests  come  to  the  Experiment  Station 
for  a  method  of  darkening  or  of  preserving  the 
dark  color  in  pickling.  The  requests  are  often 
accompanied  by  the  information  that  a  certain 
grower  or  company  always  turns  out  dark,  evenly 
colored  olives  by  a  secret  process.  In  response 
to  these  numerous  inquiries,  some  laboratory  tests 
were  made  with  olives  kindly  furnished  by  a 
grower,  and  a  very  simple  method  found  by  which 
the  color  of  all  olives  can  be  very  much  intensified 
and  rendered  more  uniform. 


Some  experiments  on  the  pickling  of  green 
olives,  made  at  this  station  some  years  ago, 
showed  that  the  light-green  color  of  the  olives 
could  be  preserved  and  prevented  from  darkening 
simply  by  taking  care  not  to  expose  them  to  the 
air  more  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable  during 
the  process.  The  present  experiments  show  that 
the  converse  of  this  is  true.  By  exaggerating  the 
exposure  to  the  air  of  either  green  or  black  olives 
the  color  can  be  much  deepened.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  expose  the  olives  for  from  24  to 
48  hours  to  the  air.  This  airing  may  be  given 
during  the  salting  or  immediately  after. 

By  this  means  ripe  Mission  and  Manzanillo 
olives  were  given  an  extremely  uniform  black 
color.  Missions  which  were  less  ripe  and  showed 
numerous  red  and  green  patches  were  given  an 
almost  uniform  dark-brown  color. 

Various  other  methods  were  tried.    The  use  of 


Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence-  H.  Matson. 

Out  of  recent  experiences  with  frost  and  the 
various  results  from  using  frost-fighting  devices, 
has  come  the  suggestion  of  co-operation  in  keep- 
ing off  the  frost  fiend  in  future  years.  Thus  far 
the  ideas  along  this  line  are  somewhat  nebulous, 
but  out  of  them  may  develop  a  practical  plan. 
Large  growers — those  with  comparatively  large 
areas  of  citrus  groves  contiguous  to  one  another — 
can  handle  the  frost-fighting  problem  for  them- 
selves without  reference  to  their  neighbors,  but  in 
communities  where  the  groves  are  only  five  or 
ten  acres  in  extent,  each  with  an  individual  owner, 
there  should  be  concerted  action  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained. 

"Why  Co-operation  Is  Necessary. — For  instance, 
if  a  grower  with  ten  acres  smudges  to  keep  off  the 
frost,  but  in  the  groves  next  to  him  no  such  work 
is  done,  much  of  the  heat  generated  by  his 
smudges  is  liable  to  drift  over  to  his  neighbors — 
to  his  own  detriment ;  and  if  the  frost  were  severe, 
very  likely  they  would  be  little  benefited.  Thus 
if,  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  groves  in  a  given  com- 
munity, only  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  them  were 
smudged,  the  cost  would  fall  on  the  few,  but  the 
benefits  would  be  largely  spread  over  the  whole 
area.  This  would  be  true  only  to  a  degree,  for 
naturally  the  groves  in  which  the  heaters  were 
located  would  have  the  higher  temperature,  but 
in  the  case  of  small  groves  much  of  this  heat 
would  be  disseminated  in  the  cold  atmosphere 
around  them. 

Thus  co-operation  in  frost-fighting  must  be  a 
community  proposition  and  not  one  for  an  asso- 
ciation or  widely  scattered  individuals  to  take  up. 
From  a  standpoint  of  justice  a  co-operative 
smudging  association  would  need  to  include  all 
the  growers  in  a  community  similarly  situated. 
Those  whose  groves  are  high  would  scarcely  want 
to  co-operate  with  those  whose  groves  are  much 
more  liable  to  frost,  and  yet  a  working  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  might  be  evolved. 

With  all  the  growers  in  a  square  mile,  for  in- 
stance, joining  to  fight  frost,  they  could  have  a 
common  storage  tank  for  the  necessary  distillate, 
together  with  the  equipment  need  for  conveying 
the  oil  to  the  groves,  and  one  or  two  employees 
could  do  the  watching  necessary  on  cold  nights 
and  start  the  heaters  should  it  become  necessary. 
Each  grower  could  equip  his  own  grove  with 
heaters. 

Collective  Experience. — Plans  are  on  foot  to 
compile  in  practical  shape  experiences  of  various 
growers  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  frost-fighting 
apparatus.  This  work  may  be  undertaken  by  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  solution  of  all  problems  of  common  interest 
to  the  citrus  industry. 

The  league  has  interested  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lem of  economically  manufacturing  by-products 
from  citrus  fruits,  thereby  utilizing  the  culls  and 
lower  grades,  particularly  of  lemons. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  lemon  crop  of  Sicily 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  oils  and  citrate  of 
lime,  from  which  citric  acid  is  made.    The  Gov- 


various  mordants  and  other  additions  to  the  lye 
or  brine  were  found  in  most  cases  of  little  use. 
While  some  of  them  seemed  slightly  to  hasten  or 
assist  the  darkening,  they  were  unnecessary,  as 
the  aeration  alone  in  time  was  sufficient. 

Even  perfectly  green  olives  could  be  darkened 
sufficiently  to  have  the  appearance  of  ripe  olives, 
but  the  color  was  grayish  and  less  pleasing.  The 
rich  brown  color  of  the  olives  of  medium  ripeness 
and  the  jet  or  bluish  black  of  the  ripest  olives 
are  what  the  market  requires.  This,  together  with 
a  desirable  uniformity  of  color  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  spots  and  streaks  on  the  fruit,  can  be 
attained  by  careful  pickling  according  to  the 
methods  commonly  known,  followed  by  removing 
the  brine  from  the  olives  and  exposing  the  latter 
freely  to  the  air  for  one  to  two  days. 

Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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ernment  backs  this  industry  in  Italy  and  has  put 
it  on  a  firm  foundation.  Over  there,  however, 
cheap  labor  makes  it  possible  to  produce  these  by- 
products at  low  cost,  and  methods  must  be  dis- 
covered or  devised  by  southern  California  where- 
by American  brains  can  meet  the  competition  of 
this  cheap  labor. 

It  is  not  essential  that  this  by-product  work  be 
accomplished  immediately,  the  supply  of  lemons 
is  not  yet  sufficient  to  make  it  necessary,  but  with 
the  problem  solved  and  a  way  found  to  utilize 
lemons  that  do  not  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
east,  growers  will  be  more  apt  to  enlarge  their 
lemon  holdings. 

Increasing  and  Protecting  the  Product.  (J. 

Harold  Powell,  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
league,  accomplished  a  great  work  for  the  citrus 
industry  when  he  was  sent  to  southern  California 
a  few  years  ago  to  find  out  the  cause  of  decay  of 
oranges  in  shipment.  He  not  only  found  out  the 
cause,  but  also  the  cure,  and  his  discoveries  re- 
sulted in  revolutionizing, the  methods  of  handling 
oranges. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  management  of  the  league 
to  give  its  energies  more  to  work  of  this  nature, 
in  addition  to  carrying  on  freight  rate  and  tariff 
fights.  How  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  citrus  so  as  to  make  two  oranges  grow  on  a 
tree  where  only  one  grew  before,  how  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  soil,  how  to  meet  fruit 
pests  when  they  appear,  and  numerous  other  prob- 
lems must  be  worked  out. 

In  summarizing  the  work  of  the  league  in  his 
annual  report,  Secretary  Powell  says : 

"If  approached  by  the  individual,  as  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  are  generally  attacked,  the 
condition  of  our  industry  would  be  chaotic.  The 
league  is  the  medium  through  which  the  public 
policy  questions  that  affect  the  entire  industry 
may  be  handled  and  through  which  every  public- 
spirited  grower  and  shipper  can  co-operate  in  the 
general  upbuilding  of  the  industry.  It  avoids  all 
questions  that  lie  within  the  province  of  the  estab- 
lished shipping  and  marketing  agencies.  It  holds 
aloof  from  political  controversies.  It  vigorously 
defends  the  growers  and  shippers  whenever  their 
interests  are  jeopardized  by  legislation,  by  un- 
just railroad  rates,  or  by  other  public  policy  re- 
lations. It  develops  a  constructive  policy  for  the 
improvement  of  the  cultural  practices  of  the  grow- 
ers and  of  fruit  handling  methods  of  the  shipper 
and  then  secures  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  best  adapted  to  the  investi- 
gation and  upbuilding  of  these  lines. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  is  a  unique  or- 
ganization among  the  agricultural  industries  of 
America,  It  is  applying  the  methods  that  have 
contributed  so  much  to  modern  industrial  pro- 
gress to  the  problems  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
grower.  It  exists  as  a  part  of  the  industry  be- 
cause its  need  was  felt  from  within.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  the  growers  and  shippers,  not  as  many 
agricultural  organizations  are  formed,  by  influ- 
ences from  without,  but  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  industry  must  have  organized  agency,  just  as 
every  modern  industrial  business  has,  to  safe- 
guard and  promote  its  public  policy  and  general 
industrial  problems." 

Los  Angeles. 
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The  Poverty  Line. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prb-ss 
By  A.  J.  Pillsuury,  Chairman,  Industrial 
Accident  Board. 

To  the  Editor:  As  you  have  kindly 
granted  me  space  in  the  columns  of  your 
valued  paper  in  which  to  lay  before  your 
readers  the  reasons  why  the  farmers  of 
California  were  included  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Roseberry  liability  and 
compensation  law,  and  should  remain  so 
included,  I  desire  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
what  is  to  follow  by  placing  in  as  bold 
relief  as  possible  the  reasons  why  such 
a  law  was  enacted  at  all. 

And  just  here  I  wish  to  say  that,  dur- 
ing nearly  all  my  life,  I  have  lived  among 
and  worked  with  farmers,  and  I  have 
never  yet  known  them,  as  a  class,  to 

irn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  plea  for  human  rights 
deliberately  to  shirk  a  moral  obliga 
>n  when  they  were  in  such  possession  of 
the  facts  involved  as  to  enable  them 
to  appreciate  and  understand  that  such 
an  obligation  existed.    Therefore,  I  have 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  113,  115  Winston  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 

Free  Catalog  of  everything  for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


<  < 


DUARTE  PLUM" 

ORIGINATED  BY   1  I  I'll  1 : It  BURBANK, 

The  best  blood  plum  yet  produced.  Single 
trees.  $1.00.    Send  for  circular. 


Bargains  in  Orange  and  Lemon  trees;  30c 
to  75c;  better  stock  85c  to  $1.50. 


Small  almonds,  10c  and  15c;  large,  40c. 
Avocados  our  specialty,  25c.  to  $10.00. 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  R,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 


All  varieties  and  slses;  extra  hardy 
stock.  "The  finest  trees  I  evfcr  unw,"  Ik 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Questions  gladly  answered. 

I.M1YD  R.  TAYLOR.  Modesto.  Cal. 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
RORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sa>e  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFPER 
Office  i   «24   California    St„   San  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grndc;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


faith  to  believe  that  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia will  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
Roseberry  law  when  they  come  to  under- 
stand its  provisions  and  purposes. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the  su- 
preme struggle  of  one  of  the  greatest 
wars  of  all  history.  When,  after  three 
days  of  tug-at-war,  Lee  retreated  south, 
the  combined  losses  of  the  two  armies, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  totaled 
43.454.  The  appalling  carnage  of  that  con- 
flict staggered  the  North,  staggered  the 
South,  and  well-nigh  staggered  the  world. 

Statistics  as  accurate  in  relation  to  the 
industrial  carnage  of  the  Nation  are  want- 
ing, but  the  best  available  data  justifies 
the  statement  that  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  kill,  cripple  and  put  out  of 
service  as  many  soldiers  of  industry  as 
would  be  sacrified  of  soldiers  of  war,  In 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  if  our  coun- 
try were  so  unhappy  as  to  sustain  a  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  every  calendar  month 
in  every  calendar  year.  California  is  fur 
nishing  its  full  quota  of  industrially 
killed  and  crippled,  and  the  farms  of  Cali 
fornia  are  furnishing  their  full  quota  of 
the  State's  injurious  contribution. 

Poverty  is  the  supreme  ill  that  human 
ity  is  heir  to.  Were  the  ills  that  flow 
from  poverty  eliminated  from  the  social 
body,  such  ills  as  would  remain  would 
be  well-nigh  negligible. 

It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that 
poverty  chiefly  owes  its  origin  to  a  gen 
eral  no-accountness  and  beer,  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  More  drunkenness  and 
crime  result  from  poverty  than  poverty 
from  drunkenness  and  crime.  These 
causes  combined  will  scarcely  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  submerged  tenth 
The  great  causes  of  poverty  are  sickness 
unemployment,  industrial  accident,  and 
premature  death.  After  these  come  shift 
lessness  and  drink,  serious  enough  within 
themselves,  but,  relatively  to  the  other 
causes  mentioned,  almost  inconsequential. 

The  Poverty  Line  is  the  supreme  fact 
of  human  existence.  Three-fourths  of  the 
children  of  men  live  on  it  or  near  it, 
just  above  or  below  it,  and  terror  of  it 
haunts  most  of  us  throughout  our  days, 
and  not  without  reason. 

For,  above  that  line  dwell  abundance 
comfort,  education,  the  satisfactions  of 
polite  society,  art,  literature,  travel,  op- 
portunity for  learning  how  to  perform 
some  service  that  society  is  willing  to 
pay  well  for,  and,  alas!  too  frequently, 
a  smug  satisfaction  with  conditions  as 
they  are  and  a  cold  indifference  to  reme 
dial  measures  having  for  their  object  the 
mitigation  of  the  chief  sources  of  poverty. 

Below  the  Poverty  line  dwell  insuffi- 
ciency, deprivation,  hardship,  the  narrow 
range  of  interest,  vulnerability  to  disease, 
a  curtailed  childhood,  withdrawal  from 
school  at  the  s^xth  grade,  that  lack  of 
opportunity"|rj^9ej[rn  how  to  perform  some 
economic  service  that  society  is  willing 
to  pay  well  for  that  so  crowds  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  industrial  ladder,  and,  more 
unfortunately  yet,  that  bitter  resentment 
toward  conditions  that  exist  which  begets 
turbulence,  lawlessness  and,  now  and 
again,  that  fanatical  criminality  which 
leads  to  insurrection,  the  mob,  dynamit- 
ing and  murder  by  wholesale. 

Half  the  poverty  arising  out  of  the 
sources  above  set  forth  is  clearly  remedi- 
able, and  the  purpose  of  the  Roseberry 
liability  and  compensation  law  is  to  cut 
the  third  cause  in  order  of  importance 
right  in  two  in  the  middle;  but  this  can- 
not be  done  unless  those  accidents  that 
take  place  on  farms  are  treated  exactly 
as  are  accidents  that  take  place  in  mine 
or  mill,  factory  or  workshop. 

[Mr.  Pillsbury's  next  letter  will  be  upon 
'  Agriculture  a  Hazardous  Occupation." — 

Editor.] 
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Ba  MARKET   STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  3EEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profita  ble? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizer*  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  CoT 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  fne  Pacific  Coast 


FOR  THRIPS  USE  A  HARDIB 

High  Pressure,  Triplex  Power 

SPRAYER 


"The  sprayer  with  the  trouble 
l#t  out." 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THEO  POINDEXTER 

State  Agent 
26  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

IS  INDISPENSABLE 

as  a 

FERTILIZER 

Literature  supplied  on  application. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO., 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 
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Seed  catalog  is  now  ready  for  anyone  In- 
terested In  gardening,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  It  Is  a  well  illustrated  guide 
that  will  aid  you  in  farming  or  raising 
flowers.  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will 
mall  you  a  catalog  free. 

We  are  specialists  In  alfalfa  and  carry  the 
highest  grades  of  both  domestic  and 
Turkestan  seed.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

707  Jay  Street 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


EUCALYPTUS 
PINES,  CYPRESS 

in  boxes  ready  for  shipping 
also 

ROSES  AND  TREES 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  AN  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNFJt,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop.  OXNARD,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  MEAL. 


H.  A.  Crafts  writes  for  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man some  things  about  alfalfa  grinding 
in  this  State  which  will  be  interesting  to 
Californians  to  whom  knowledge  of  them 
has  not  yet  come. 

The  new  industry  of  alfalfa  grinding 
has  come  to  stay,  and  is  now  on  a  safe 
commercial  basis.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
is  having  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  sow- 
ing of  alfalfa,  that  is,  of  increasing  the 
acreage. 

Alfalfa  centers  are  now  springing  up 
and  growing  with  the  sole  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  raw  material  for  grinding  in 
the  alfalfa  meal  mills.  These  mills  have 
already  been  established  at  several  poinls 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys. 

I  now  look  to  see  alfalfa  soon  to  be  put 
on  the  commercial  market  In  the  shape 
of  meal  almost  exclusively;  it  has  been 
found  the  most  economic  and  convenient 
4fti;.the  handling.  It  may  change  many 
feeding  phases  also.  To  get  down  to  whys 
and  wherefores,  alfalfa  hay  is  one  of  the 
most  susceptible  to  loss  and  wasting  in 
the  handling  and  feeding  in  the  whole 
list  of  fodders.  The  leaves  are  very  ten- 
der indeed  and  break  and  shell  out  easily 
in  pitching  the  hay.  The  process  of 
baling  is  always  very  wasteful  indeed. 
Then,  after  it  is  baled,  the  waste  does  not 
cease;  in  handling  from  field  to  wagon, 
from  wagon  to  store-house  or  freight  car, 
from  freight  car  to  wagon  and  from  seller 
to  consumer,  there  is  always  a  dribble 
from  the  four  sides  and  the  two  ends  of 
the  bale  of  those  powdered  green  leaves; 
so  that  when  the  stuff  is  finally  on  the 
ground  where  it  is  to  be  fed  out,  the  bales 
look  more  like  bales  of  cordwood  than 
anything  else — that  is,  to  put  it  strongly. 

But  the  grinding  of  the  alfalfa  and  its 
package  in  sacks  cuts  out  all  of  this 
waste;  the  only  waste  being  in  getting 
the  hay  from  the  farm  or  field  to  the  mill. 
Again,  in  the  feeding  of  alfalfa  hay  there 
is  always  left  a  residuum  of  roughage,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  an  animal  you  are 
feeding. 

The  eating  of  the  soft  part  of  the  hay 
spoils  the  animal's  appetite  for  the  coarse 
stalks,  and  these  usually  have  to  go  into 
the  manure  pile,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  contain  much  nutritious  matter. 

The  only  expedient  I  ever  saw  for  the 
disposal  of  alfalfa  roughage  was  tried  in 
the  lamb  feeding  sections  of  Colorado 
where  the  material  was  gathered  up  from 
the  pens  and  fed  in  the  cold  winter 
months  to  range  steers. 

These  animals  made  a  pretty  good 
clean-up  of  the  business,  but  the  scheme 
was  not  considered  much  of  a  success. 
But  in  grinding,  all  of  the  stems  may  be 
ground  up,  and  in  that  shape  are  per- 
fectly certain  of  being  taken  up  and  as- 
similated by  the  animal.  The  grinding 
of  alfalfa  is  a  very  simple  process,  and 
comparatively  inexpensive;  and  to  the 
consumer  there  is  not  so  very  much  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  alfalfa  meal' 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

One  wholesales  today  in  California  at 
about  $17  per  ton  and  the  other  at  $11  to 
$15.50  per  ton.  In  Oakland  a  sack  of 
alfalfa  meal  containing  100  pounds  will 
cost  you  $1.10;  a  bale  of  alfalfa  hay 
weighing  200  pounds  sell  for  $1.80;  that 
is  90  cents  per  hundred  against  $1.10  per 
hundred  for  the  meal. 

Dealers  tell  me  that  alfalfa  meal  has 
come  to  stay,  and  is  becoming  more  popu- 
lar every  day,  especially  among  dairy- 
men. It  moistens  and  mixes  very  nicely 
with  bran  and  other  meal  and  grain 
feeds.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  feed 
for  poultry  and  may  be  made  to  take  the 
place  largely  of  green  feed. 


The  well  boring  outfit  at  Lincoln, 
Placer  county,  has  struck  a  big  flow  of 
water  at  1155  feet. 


„£  ANIMAL  ma 


For  California 
Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gfardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  best  quality 
crops. 

They  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  soil  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders. 


ml  n9rlvr  no 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY,  '<i"K"  San  Franctseo,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 


1 1.  j 

Bffl  1 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


The  Only  Hand  Pump  that  Can  Be  Continuously  Operated 
at  125  lbs.  Pressure —  THE  BEAN  MAGIC 

It  also  has  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Bell  Metal  - 
Ball  Valves  and  other  distinctive  advantages 

The  Bean  Maeic  operates  so  easily  that  men  prefer  to  work  the  pump  ratber  than  do 
the  spraying  As  you  pull  the  handle  toward  you,  the  powerful  spring  "A"  is 
compressed,  and  mixture  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  As  you  push  the  handle  away,  the 
spring  expands  and  docs  half  the  work.  Pull  out  cotter-pins  "B".  remove  four  nuts 
"C".  and  out  comes  the  plunger.  Turn  set  screw  "U"  and  you  can  remove  both 
valves,  seats  and  all.  You  can  quickly  convert  this  pump  into  a  power  sprayer  at  any 
time  by  adding  our  Special  Sprayer  Engine  equipment. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  hand  and  power  sprayers,  and 
pump  accessories.  It  tells  about  the  entire  Bean  line,  illustrat- 
ing and  describing  the  many  exclusive  Bean  Features.  It  shows  just 
bow  and  why  Bean  sprayers  arc  better,  and  proves  conclusively  that 


the  Bean  is  the  best. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Company 

2)1    W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Eastern  Factoty.  Berea 
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California  Deciduous  Protective 
League. 


By  Geo.  D.  Kei.i.ogg,  Newcastle,  Cal.,  at 
the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  Deciduous  Fruit  Protective  League 
is  like  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  ex- 
cept that  we  have  the  interests  of  differ- 
ent commodities  to  protect,  and  that  we 
are  only  in  the  camp  of  instruction  and 
have  yet  to  get  our  equipment  and  put 
ourselves  in  training  for  the  flrfng  line, 
while  the  Citrus  League  has  already 
achieved  victories. 

At  the  Watsonville  convention  in  1909 
the  committee  on  resolutions  brought  in 
a  report  favoring  such  a  league,  and  a 
large  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  matter  up  and  organize.  In  January. 
1910,  the  committee  held  two  meetings  in 
Sacramento.  They  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers;  they  adopted  the  name  of 
the  "California  Deciduous  Fruit  Protec- 
tee League";  they  included  dried  fruit, 
and  the  nut  interests  of  the  State  in  the 
organization.  There  seeming  to  be  a  lack 
of  competent  leadership  available,  and 
that  could  give  their  time  to  the  work, 
and  no  organized  financial  backing,  the 
movement  was  abandoned  for  the  time. 

On  November  6,  1911,  at  a  large  and 
representative  convention  of  growers  and 
shippers  of  fruit  held  in  Newcastle, 
where  standardization  rules  had  been  per- 
fected, and  the  system  had  been  unani- 
mously continued,  this  convention  see- 
ing that  the  deciduous  growers  were  ad- 
vancing along  correct  lines,  but  were  lack- 
ing in  proper  alignments  and  concentra- 
tion of  forces,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

"We  recommend  the  organization,  at 
once,  of  a  Protective  League,  which  will 
include  all  deciduous  fruit  and  nut  in- 
terests of  California,  said  Protective 
League  to  be  properly  safeguarded  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  representing  all  such 
interests,  they  to  employ  a  competent 
manager  to  make  the  organization  effect- 
ive. 

"Having  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  in- 
tegrity, and  ability  of  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  we 
recommend  him  as  manager,  and  invite 
him  to  take  up  the  matter  at  once,  and 
perfect  such  a  League,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  its  support." 

Another  meeting  of  citizens  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  convened  in  the  city 
of  Sacramento  at  a  later  date,  at  which 
some  delegates  from  the  Newcastle  meet- 
ing were  present.  Advanced  positions 
were  taken,  and  the  League  was  made 
possible  by  the  voluntary  and  liberal  con- 
tributions of  those  present  from  different 
sections  of  the  State.  J.  W.  Jeffrey  was 
again  the  unanimous  choice  to  inaugu- 
rate and  put  in  motion  the  California 
Deciduous  Fruit  Protective  League.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  accepted  the  position,  and  has  es- 
tablished his  temporary  headquarters  at 
408  Oschner  building  in  Sacramento. 

While  no  definite  plans  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  yet,  the  Protective  League  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  embryo  stage;  it  is 
born  and  is  already  showing  vigorous 
life,  and  by  proper  care  of  ourselves  it 
may  soon  attain  efficiency  and  do  valiant 
work  for  our  united  interests.  I  can 
only  speak  of  what  the  originators  of  the 
plan  had  in  mind,  of  the  scope  and  ob- 
jects of  the  League;  a  little  more  mature 
thought  and  delil>eration  may  take  from 
or  add  to  the  original  plans.  Points  to 
provide  for,  as  they  appeal  to  my  judg- 
ment, are  about  as  follows: 

First  —  Harmonize  and  organize  all 
competitive  interests  into  a  co-operative 
league  so  far  as  exploiting  and  develop- 
ing new  markets  are  concerned. 

The  details  of  the  plan  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  a  competent  board  of 
directors.    They  could  embody  in  their 


plans  some  system  by  which  all  markets 
could  be  kept  supplied,  and  the  danger 
of  oversupply  for  all  markets  could  be 
largely  eliminated.  The  trade  could  also 
be  controlled  to  better  advantage,  and 
dishonest  dealers  disciplined  to  a  larger 
extent. 

Second — Provide  for  action  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  transportation,  export 
and  import  duties,  standardization,  and 
many  other  matters  of  common  interest 
to  the  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved  fruit 
interests,  together  with  the  vast  nut  in- 
terests of  the  State.  The  producers  of 
this  enormous  tonnage  should  be  consol- 
idated into  a  harmonious,  compact  body 
which  could  speak  with  authority  and 
power,  that  would  command  a  respectful 


STANDARD 
PRUNE 

is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  grow- 
ing, drying,  shipping  and  for 
quality. 

THE 

BURBANK 
CHERRY 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever 
received  for  cherries. 


ABUNDANCE 
CHERRY 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big 
fruit. 

LEADER  AND 
NATIONAL 
PEACHES 

are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 


NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS;  A 
NEW  CANNING  PEAR  and 
other  profitable  trees. 


A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

„.TEE  KRUCKEBERG  PUBLICITY  SER- 

>  k  makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
21  ^u,t?  ,&nd,  flowers  in  natural  colors 
"5?  W-OOlor  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.    Engravings  and  photo- 

E££  i  of..f^uit!^nd  Plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG, 

237  Fraaklla  St.,  Ut  A<(eie.,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  WANT  IT?  °ur  1912  Catalogue  will  be 
7  .  ,  TT  "■•ta"L1*  A  *  •  without  exception  the  finest 
ever  issued  in  the  west.  It  will  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  repu- 
tation for  quality  seeds,  plants  and  poultry  supplies.  The  great  labor 
of  production  will  make  the  publication  date  a  few  weeks  late,  but  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  wait.    It  is  free  to  those  who  write  "Dept.  ,  >  " 


KRONT 


BACK 


Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

Established J87/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


Send  For 
This  Seed 
Annual-Free 


Lilly's  seeds  are  tesled  for  purity  and 
germination.  No  seeds  aro  packed 
by  us  unless  these  two  qualities  show 
the  very  highesl  standard.  Our  fully 
equipped  laboratory  under  the  direction 
or  a  scientist  and  expert  seed  tesler  re- 
moves all  guess  work.  When  buying 
Lilly's  seeds,  you  buy  increased  crops. 
Send  for  catalog. 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 


Dealers  Sell  Lilly'.  Seed. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefully 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCK  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 
standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 
peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 
etc.,  is  still  complete.  , 

Catalogue  and  price  list 
mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
18!  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


WILLSOhfc 
WONDER 
WALNUTj 


Natural  Size. 

Beam  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
In  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  It.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among;  other  varieties. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  GENUINE 
FRANQUETTE  walnuts  grafted 
on  Black  California. 

Circulars  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GRA VENSTEIN  APPLE  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  other  Fruit  Trees;  Palms, 
Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


hearing  before  any  tribunal,  and  -to  a 
large  extent  such  a  body  could  get  redress 
for  any  wrongs  that  we  may  become  rest- 
ive over. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to 
speak  further  of  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  League',  although  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  there  is  at  this  time  a  large  open 
door  of  opportunity  for  its  inauguration, 
covering  the  foregoing  interests  and  many 
others  which  may  be  developed  by  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  plans  that  may 
be  entered  into  by  a  competent  advisory 
and  executive  committee  to  be  executed 
by  a  live  and  capable  manager. 

The  manager  who  has  already  been  se- 
lected and  entered  upon  the  work  is  well 
known  to  us  all— the  late  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  who 
has  shown  great  executive  ability  and  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  fruit  industry 
of  our  State.  He  is  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  our  wants,  familiar  with  this 
class  of  work;  his  honesty  and  integrity 
are  unquestioned;  in  him  we  would  seem 
to  have  an  ideal  executive  officer. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  there  has 
been  no  organized  plan  to  finance  this 
important  work  other  than  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, which  have  only  been  sufficient 
to  inaugurate  the  movement.  I  trust  that 
this  convention  will  approve  of  the  or- 
ganization of  such  a  League,  and  give  it 
some  form  of  indorsement,  and  render  it 
such  assistance  as  may  be  consistent  and 
make  it  effective. 

I  presume  that  the  League  itself, 
through  its  organization,  would  have  to 
devise  its  own  financial  plan  that  will  in- 
sure its  permanent  stability.  Our  State 
Horticultural  Convention  will  ever  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  work  of  such 
a  League,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
there  should  be  the  utmost  harmony  be- 
tween these  organizations.  Our  worthy 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  gave  his  most  hearty  support 
to  a  movement  of  this  kind  at  our  con- 
vention at  Newcastle,  in  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  give  it  such  assistance  and 
co-operation  as  could  be  found  within  the 
power  of  his  office.  So  by  united  effort 
we  shall  look  forward  to  good  results 
coming  from  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Protect- 
ive League. 


THE  KLAMATH  AS  A  SUGAR- 
BEET  DISTRICT. 


To  the  Editor:  Present  indications 
show  that  the  Klamath  district  will  be 
able  to  safely  develop  the  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry. A  large  nurnber  of  families  in 
the  Klamath  valley  the  past  season  grew 
plots  of  beets  experimentally,  and  the 
results  have  been  entirely  favorable.  The 
average  test  on  Klamath  beets  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  repre- 
sentative lots,  showed  18%  sugar  in  the 
beet  juice  and  a  purity  coefficient  of  84.4 
per  cent. 

Compared  with  results  generally  from 
sugar-beet  districts,  this  showing  is  al- 
most phenomenal.  The  establishment  of 
the  beet  industry  in  southern,  Oregon 
should  do  much  for  the  district.  The  lo- 
cality has  already  attracted  attention  for 
lines  o/  general  farming,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  horses  and  cattle,  under  irriga- 
tion methods. 

The  Klamath  basin  covers  an  area  in 
southern  .Oregon  and  northern  California 
which  is  coming  under  irrigation  and  de- 
velopment through  the  workings  of  the 
Reclamation  Act.  The  introduction  of  a 
sugar  crop  should  do  much  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  especially  when 
we  recall  that  in  this  district  a  large 
colony  of  Bohemians  have  established 
farms  and  are  ready  to  meet  the  labor 
requirements  demanded  in  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets. 

W.  H.  Heileman.  - 
Reclamation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  are  the 

Acknowledged 
Leaders 

in 

California 

tor 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


C.B.HARKNESS.v 
~M 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OP 

Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
.Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.     Address : 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


]VE 


TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


MAN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  best  that  Expert  Horticulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  for  our  1912  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

MCMILLAN  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Nursery  stock  in  Santa  Cruz  county 
nurseries  inspected  by  the  county  horti- 
cultural commission  amounted  to  97,818 
trees,  of  which  92,548  were  apples,  and 
only  in  two  small  nurseries  were  diseased 
tiees  found.  An  inspection  of  apricot 
orchards  for  black  scale  shows  that  it  is 
advisable  to  spray  with  the  following 
emulsion:  water,  175  gallons;  soap  oil, 
1  gallon;  crude  oil,  25  gallons.  The  cost 
of  the  above,  according  to  Commissioner 
Volck,  should  not  be  more  than  $1.75  per 
tank. 

W.  P.  Eddy,  of  Lodi,  has  kept  Emperor 
grapes  in  redwood  sawdust  for  four 
months  as  an  experiment.    When  taken 


We  Can  Still  Save  You 
$5.00  per  Thousand 

on  the  only  Perforated 
Tree  Protector  marie. 

Don't  you  want  to  put 
them  on  this  winter,  to 
help  protect  your  young 
trees  from  Frost?  Also 
now  is  the  time  Rabbits 
get  in  their  work.  Can 
you  afford  to  buy  trees 
and  plant  them  without 
any  protection,  when  a 
penny  a  piece  will  save 
them? 

Bucalyptna  Ore  «•  e  r  » 
are  using  the  9  and  14- 
inch  size,  and  we.  have 
sold  one  grower  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  date. 
Write  un  for  prices  nnil 
nam  |>1  cm  if  ran  want  it 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO. 

035  E.  Central  Ave..  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


$14.14 


RANCHES 


Within  one  hour's  ride  of 
1,000,000  people. 


STOP!    CONSIDER  THIS! 


B\  July  1st  next  the  Oakland  &  An- 
tioeh  Railway  will  be  running  elec- 
tric trains  regularly  through  our 
lands. 


THEN  WATCH  PRICES  JUMP! 


Considering  location,  soil,  climate 
transportation,  markets,  school  and 
church  facilities — everything  that 
should  he  considered — our  land  is 


THE  CHEAPEST 


On  the  market  today. 

These  lands  are  ideal  for  the  grow- 
ing  of  walnuts,  almonds,  chest- 
nuts, pears,  apples,  grapes,  prunes, 
quinces,  olives, — all  fruits,  in  fact, 
vegetables,  chicken  ranches,  etc. 


BEAUTIFUL  SUMMER  HOME 
SITES. 


Think  of  it,— only 


$14.14  CASH 


Necessary  to  buy  a  $1000  Ranch. 


Write  us. 

R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco ; 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


out  recently  they  appeared  to  be  in  per- 
fect condition. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Capay  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association,  when  new 
officers  were  elected,  ten  new  members 
joined.  The  Associated  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  warehouse  to  store  its 
nuts. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Port- 
land to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
all  the  apple  handlers  of  the  Northwest. 

An  exchange  from  Australia  states  that 
the  fruit  fly  appears  to  have  been  erad- 
icated from  the  State  of  Victoria.  Thrips 
have  been  abundant  in  Victoria  orchards 
this  year,  and  a  benzole  emulsion  is  used 
against  them. 

From  the  Renmark,  South  Australia, 
fruit  districts  it  is  reported  that  all  dried 
fruits,  but  especially  apricots,  are  making 
very  large  crops.  Oranges  are  much  less 
than  average. 

Strum  Brothers,  of  Orland,  Glenn  coun- 
ty, are  to  plant  out  10  acres  to  oranges  as 
an  experiment  this  season. 

It  is  stated  by  raisin  men  that  the  hold 
over  crop  by  August  this  year  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  5000  tons,  and  that 
the  price  is  quite  certain  to  go  to  4V> 
cents. 

A  bulletin  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Qayle,  of  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  issued 
on  the  red  or  orange  scale.  The  bulletin 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Robert  G.  Williams,  a  table  grape 
glower  of  Lodi,  in  a  letter  to  a  local  paper 
sti.tes  that  the  shipping  of  immature 
grapes  has  been  one  of  the  worst  things 
for  the  market,  but  claims  that  it  will  be 
difficult,  even  with  standardization,  to 
market  at  a  profit  all  the  table  grapes 
which  are  now  produced  in  California. 

It  is  stated  that  only  7000  tons  of 
prunes  remain  unsold  in  the  State,  and 
that  the  market  in  the  East  is  very  strong 
for  them. 

Nearly  15,000  apple  trees  were  received 
in  Beaumont,  Riverside  county,  in  one 
week  recently,  to  be  planted  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  growth  of  the  dried  fruit  industry 
in  Ukiah  valley  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
one  firm  shipped  out  $31,500  worth  of  that 
product  during  the  past  season. 

E.  R.  Evans,  president  of  the  Covina 
Orange  Growers'  Association,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  California  Fruit  Grow 
ers  Exchange  to  act  as  one  of  two  in- 
spectors who  are  to  pass  upon  frosted 
fruit  in  southern  California. 

From  20  acres  of  navel  oranges  at  Ex 
eter,  Tulare  county,  Mrs.  Mattie  W.  Young 
shipped  24  cars  of  fruit,  netting  nearly 
$800  per  car.  >»w  -( 


General  Agriculture. 

The  acreage,,  seeded  to  wheat  in  Cali 
fornia  in  1911.  isolated  in  thg.  croi>,,,re 
ports  of  the  U.  S. -Department  of  Agri 
culture  to  be  480,000  acres,  against  550,-1 
000  acres  in  1910.  The  yield  was  the  same 
in  both  years,  18  bushels  per  acre.  It  is 
stated  that  the  acreage  of  barley  was 
1.450,000  acres,  a  very  little  less  than  the 
previous  year,  and  the  yield  slightly  less. 
Potatoes  gave  an  average  yield  of  135 
bushels  for  the  72,000  acres  planted, 
against  130  bushels  from  70,000  acres  in 
1910.  Of  hay  there  were  said  to  be  700,- 
000  acres  each  year  and  the  yield  1.75 
tons  in  1911  and  1.83  in  1910.  Only  150 
acres  of  rice  were  planted,  50  more  than 
in  1910. 

The  estimated  production  of  wheat  in 
1911  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  852,- 
663,737  quintals,  against  864,836,275  quin- 
tals in  1910,  according  to  the  Interna- 
tional Crop  Reporting  Board.  Barley  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Members   of  the   Japanese  colony  at 
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Place  Your  Orders  Now 


The  season  Is  rapidly  advancing  and  to 
avoid  disappointment  you  should  make 
reservations  now.  We  grow  everything 
that  grows  and  can  fill  your  orders  in  fine 
shape  with  the  best  nursery  stock  on  the 
Coast. 

Our  28  years'  experience.  Immense  nur- 
series aand  reliability  Insure  the  proper 
attention  to  all  orders,  and  customers  can 
depend  on   goods  reaching  them   In  "Al" 

condition. 


AH 

ieties 


Best  Stock 
on  the 
Coast 


We  are  the  authorized  commercial  propagators  and 
distributors  of  Luther  Burbank's  latest  fruit  Introduc- 
tions. The  stock  of  1911-191:;  novelties  is  limited,  and 
we  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

all  stock  sold  by  us  to  be  true  to 
name.  It  takes  years  to  learn  what 
the  fruits  of  your  labor  are  to  be. 
Why  take  chances  with  trees  from 
unreliable  sources. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

"California  Horticulture" — the  Krult  Growers'  Guide 
— should  be  read  by  every  grower  or  planter  of  trees, 
vines,  etc.  Contains  best  methods  and  Ideas  for  plan- 
ning, planting,  pruning,  etc.;  120  pages.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  Describes  over  2000  varieties.  Price  25 
cents  postpaid. 


Almonds 

Apples 

Apricots 

Berries 

Cherries 

Chestnuts 

Figs 

Grapevines 

Lemons 

Limes 

Loquats 

Olives 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pecans 

Persimmons 

Plums 

Pomegranates 

Pomelos 

Prunes 

Quinces 

Walnuts 

Ornamental 

Shrubs 

Evergreens 

Palms 

Roses 

Etc.,  Etc. 


Write  for  1911-1912  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue,  Free 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000?=° 


ISjURSERIES- 

I  ^  GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES  andMGR 
JL    Jj3ox  18  Fresno, California 
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CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  In  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  In  maturing: 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

choice:  reclaimed  seed 

For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoraa,  CaL 

A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock — Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 
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Marysville  have  rented  a  large  tract  of 
tule  land  in  the  western  Sutter  basin,  up- 
on which  they  will  raise  rice  the  coming 
season. 

The  University  of  Arizona  has  issued  a 
bulletin  dealing  with  the  frost  resistance 
of  various  introduced  trees  and  snrubs. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  is 
signing  up  a  large  number  of  contracts 
near  San  Jacinto,  Riverside  county,  for 
experimental  plantings  to  beets. 

About  500  acres  of  beans  more  than 
usual  will  be  planted  near  Sawtelle,  next 
season. 

The  recent  rains,  it  is  said,  in  Stanis- 
laus and  Merced  counties  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  planting  successfully 
of  cereals.  The  acreage  in  barley  is  about 
75%  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  acreage  of 
wheat  only  about  50%. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  colony  of  German   Lutherans  at 

Red  Bluff  has  purchased  1000  acres,  of 

land  near  Live  Oak,  Sutter  countyjSwul 

will   move   there   when  accommodations 

•  *>  [YQin  • 

have  been  provided. 

Mrs.  "H.  L.  Black,  formerly  a  demon- 
strator for  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  Ganadian  government,  is  to  start 
a  large  poultry  farm  at  Delavan,  Colusa 
county. 

L.  K.  Marshall,  inspector  for  Santa 
Clara  couniy  for  the  squirrel  eradication 
work,  reports  that  approximately  75%  of 
the  squirrels  in  the  county  have  been 
killed  during  the  year.  Where  poisoning 
was,  done  at  least  90%  of  the  rodents  were 
destroyed. 

A  two-inch  artesian  well  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Ed.  Erlanger  ranch  near  Le- 


FERRY'S' 

^*       ^Good  gardeners 
C  C  fLB  wjare  those  who 

^^raisegoodflow- 

ers  and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.   We  pro 
duce  good  seeds — the  infer- 
ence is  obvious.   For  sale 
everywhere. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO 
Detroit.  Mich. 


moore,  Kings  county.  A  good  flow  of 
water  was  struck  at  367  feet. 

The  Tulare  Canning  Company  is  to 
erect  a  cannery  with  a  capacity  of  75,000 
cases  of  peaches  per  season. 

Farmers  of  the  Los  Molinos  project 
have  formed  a  Farmers'  Union  with  a 
membership  of  48  persons. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pat- 
terson Farmers'  Association  was  held  re- 
cently and  constitution  and  by-laws  finally 
adopted  and  officers  elected. 

The  annual  harvest  of  ladybirds  from 
the  snows  of  the  Sierras  by  Superintend- 
ent Carnes  of  the  State  Insectary  will 
take  place  within  the  next  week  or  two. 
About  four  tons  will  be  secured. 

The  Chico  Farmers'  Union,  which  has 
been  conducting  a  wholesale  and  retail 
business  during  the  past  year  has  been 
forced  to  close  up  shop,  owing  to  too  close 
competition. 

The  San  Jose  Grange  has  favorably  con- 
sidered the  proposition  of  supporting  a 
campaign  for  an  Industrial  Educational 
.Commission.  It  was  reported  at  the  last 
'meeting  that  prunes  had  been  selling  on 
a  7-cent  basis,  peaches  were  quoted  at  8 
cents  and  apricots  at  Kf%  cents. 

The  Livermore  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion has  fixed  February  15  to  18  as  the 
date  for  the  first  annual  poultry  show. 
All  prizes  will  be  cash,  the  amount  to 
be  calculated  on  a  percentage  basis. 

K  M.  Hennekin,  bee  inspector  of  Mon- 
terey county,  states  that  there  will  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  hives 
kept  in  the  county  the  coming  season. 

Arlington,  Riverside  county,  poultrv 
raisers  have  voted  to  form  a  permanent 
organization. 

A  section  of  land  six  miles  south  of 
Turlock  has  been  sold  by  Charles  Teague 
to  San  Francisco  and  valley  capitalists, 
who  are  to  develop  and  subdivide  it  at 
once. 

The  Agricultural  Dpartment  of  the  Unr 
versity  of  Washington  has  started  travel- 
ing schools,  which  give  six-day  courses  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

A  large  number  of  Doukhobar,  Russian, 
colonists  from  Canada,  are  said  to  be 
planning  to  move  to  this  State. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Kate  R.  Lobmger, 
botb  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been  named  as 
directors  of  agricultural  district  No.  6,  by 
Governor  Johnson. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  K tods,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose 
and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use. 
Gasoline  Engines,  Wind  Mills,  Tanks,  Pipe, 
Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


Standard  Spray  Pump. 


DmUfAftn  TAMIfQ  1  deal  d,rect  with  the  consumer,  irihad  agents  to 
KLU  Vlr  Vr  Yf  U    m.  W\*J      8eu  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 

price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60. 
Large  Btock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


J.  F.  Tilton,  a  trapper  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  region  of  Nevada,  recently  turned 
in  the  scalps  of  400  coyotes,  15  badgers 
and  20  wildcats,  a  part  of  the  results  of  a 
season's  work,  for  bounties. 

Bert  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Ukiah 
Poultry  Association,  reports  that  his  flock 
of  118  White  Leghorn  hens  netted  him  a 
profit  of  $3  per  hen  last  year. 

The  Haggers  Estate  ranch  of  14,000 
in  northern  Yolo  county,  along  the  Sacra 
mento  river,  has  been  sold  to  San  Fran- 
cisco capitalists  for  the  reported  price  of 
$700,000.  About  8000  acres  is  reclaimed, 
and  the  rest  will  be  reclaimed,  subdivided 
and  sold.  n 


DESTRUCTION  OF  DEER. 


California  growers  who  think  their 
losses  by  deer  are  due  to  the  newness  of 
the  country  and  to  excessive  zeal  in  game 
conservation  may  be  comforted  to  know 
that  their  misery  is  shared  by  others  in 
the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the  country. 
We  see  a  letter  from  a  Massachusetts 
farmer,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  con- 
taining these  statements: 

For  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  new 
enemies  seem  to  multiply  very  fast; 
brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths,  and  deer,  all 
within  a  few  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
lesser  enemies.  To  my  mind  the  deer  is 
a  more  serious  one  than  all  others  in 
many  parts  of  New  England  to  those  who 
wish  to  start  in  the  fruit  business,  or 
those  growers  wishing  to  set  new  or- 
chards, for  it  is  the  young  orchard  where 
the  deer  get  in  their  worst  work.  The 
New  England  farmer  has  not  been 
brought  up  to  fence  his  land  against  deer, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  not  practical  for 
him  to  do  so;  so  the  average  fruit  grower 
will  depend  upon  the  gun  or  dog  to  pro- 
tect himself  as  best  he  can  from  State 
protected  deer. 

At  Boston  a  big  fruit  show  will  be  held 
to  boom  New  England's  possibilities  as 
adapted  to  commercial  fruit  culture.  Yet 
I  am  certain  a  resolution  which  would 
favor  doing  away  with  this  nuisance 
could  not  be  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
organization  in  charge  of  that  show. 
Although  Massachusetts  has  a  law  which 
allows  damages  to  those  whose  crops  are 
damaged  by  deer,  my  experience  is  that 
the  fruit  grower  seldom  gets  anywhere 
near  the  actual  damage  done.  In  case  of 
damage  one  should  immediately  notify 
the  town  or  city  authorities,  and  in  the 
towns  the  chairman  of  selectmen  assesses 
the  damage  if  less  than  $20,  if  more  than 
that  amount  the  damaged  party  chooses 
one,  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen  one 
and  all  three  then  assess  the  damage.  1 
am  free  to  say  that  in  many  cases  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  give  the  exact  damage. 

In  regard  to  trees  badly  eaten  or  broken 
down  so  they  will  not  make  good  shaped 
and  well-balanced  heads,  pull  them  out 
every  time;  yet  such  trees  can  be  set  in 
nursery  rows  and  grafted  at  time  of  set- 
tirig,  leaving  little  of*  no  other  top,  and  in 
marry  cases  will  Ifeiter 'make  good  trees. 
But  trees  wh'ich  have  been  eaten  so  close 
as  to  make  little  growth  and  are  thor- 
oughly stunted  would  be  better  put  on  a 
brush  heap,  especially  apples.  Yet  I  have 
found  that  Japan  plums  and  peaches,  even 
when  badly  stunted,  in  a  season's  growth 
may,  by  an  early  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  make  a  fairly  good  growth  the  next 
season.  This  last  spring  I  replaced  about 
50  trees  of  Japan  plums,  nearly  all  alive, 
and  a  few  others  should  have  been  re- 
placed. As  a  rule,  no  one  can  afford  to 
fool  with  stunted  trees,  and  it  is  better 
once  in  a  while  to  pull  up  a  tree  which 
later  might  have  grown  all  right  than  to 
try  to  coddle  a  lot  of  worthless  ones.  I  be- 
lieve all  fruit  growers  and  farmers  should 
unite  to  prevent  any  further  encroachment 
on  their  rights  by  the  sporting  class,  who 
look  upon  the  farmer's  land  as  a  game 
preserve  for  themselves. 


100%  proof  against  repairs  and 
trouble  compared  to  other  gates — 
that  is  what  the  experience  of 
users  proves. 


Pomona 
Patent 

Pressure 
Gate 


We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our 
gate  Is  entirely  proof  against  re- 
pairs or  trouble,  but  because  of  the 
following  features  it  will  give  you 
more  service  than  your  money  can 
buy  anywhere  else. 

Just  note  this  carefully: 

The  POMONA  Patent  PRESSURE 
GATE  has  no  rubber  or  wooden 
facing  to  give  out  just  at  the  wrong 
time. 

When  closed,  this  Gate  is  ABSO- 
LUTELY water  tight. 

The  locking  mechanism  is  pro- 
tected against  rust  and  it  will  not 
clog  with  sand  or  dirt. 

It  is  constructed  RIGHT  and  is 
made  to  give  years  of  service. 

The  POMONA  Patent  PRESSURE 
GATE  is  not  a  high-priced  gate. 

The  locking  device  is  the  simplest 
made.  The  cover  con  be  locked  in 
any  position  and  locks  In  an  abso- 
lutely water-tight  joint. 

'  We  furnish  e!4¥hVee  -foot  bandit1 
with  every  gate.  Send  for  detailed 
information.  We  also  make  circu- 
lar valves  for  orchard  and  alfalfa 
irrigation. 

Write  for  Booklet  "P» 

[)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Pomona.  Ca  I  if. 


WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

I'OKTKKY  II. 1. 15,  <  Al.. 

Agents  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
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The    best    blight   resisting,    well  tested 
tvnlnutsi  heavy  bearers;  bloom  late; 
mature  early)  grafted  trees  only. 
"Conco-d 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars 
on  New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eu- 
calyptus, Etc. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC., 

Morganhili,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Interest  to  Orchardists 

Before  Investing  In  Nursery  Stock  In- 
vestigate our  extensive  line.  Pedigree, 
combined  with  our  integrity,  guarantee 
you  satlsfaetlon.  Our  stock  is  budded 
from  trees  grown  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  out  expert  management. 

We  take  no  chances  of  incurring  the 
orcbardlst's  displeasure  by  filling  orders 
with  Eastern  stock,  thereby  risking  our 
growing  reputation. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  PLANTERS'  GLIDE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
AGGELER  «Sfc  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  Is  again 

before  the  public.  It  is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
tells  you  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHEN  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.   Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CONPANY. 

113-115  North  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  Is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


USES  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 


Many  crops,  as,  for  example,  those 
grown  for  early  spring  forage,  or  for  hay 
or  grain,  as  rye,  wheat,  timothy,  orchard 
and  other  grasses,  are  unable  t/>  obtain 
the  nitrogen  from  soil  sources  early 
enough  to  permit  of  a  rapid  and  maxi- 
mum development;  the  agencies  which 
promote  the  activities  which  cause  a 
change  of  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  are 
dormant,  hence'  an  application  of  nitro- 
gen in  a  completely  soluble  and  immedi- 
ately available  form  supplies  the  plant 
with  what  it  needs  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  need,  and  great  gains  in  yield 
are  made.  In  the  culture  of  early  market 
garden  crops,  too,  or  such  as  are  im- 
proved in  quality,  and  thus  increased  in 
value,  by  virtue  of  quickness  of  growth, 
the  nitrate  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
Such  crops  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  turnips, 
beets  and  others,  in  order  to  be  highly 
profitable,  must  be  grown  and  harvested 
early,  as  anyone  can  grow  them  in  their 
regular  season;  their  growth  must  be 
promoted  or  forced  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  season  when  the  natural  agencies  are 
not  active  in  the  change  of  soil  nitrogen 
into  available  forms,  and  the  plants  must, 
therefore,  be  supplied  artificially  with 
the  active  forms  of  nitrogen,  if  a  rapid 
and  continuous  growth  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Their  edible  quality  is  depend- 
ent to  a  marked  degree  upon  this  rapidity 
of  development;  hence  a  supply  of  plant 
food  in  reasonable  excess  of  ordinary  de- 
mands is  essential,  in  order  that  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  season  may,  in  part  at 
least,  be  overcome. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  nitrate  of  soda 
is  frequently  used  after  the  seed  has 
germinated  and  the  crop  made  a  partial 
growth,  this  method  of  use  is  referred  to 
as  "top-dressing" — that  is,  broadcasting 
o\er  the  entire  surface,  or,  in  the  case  of 
hoed  crops,  alongside  the  row.  This 
form  of  nitrogen  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  method  of  application,  since  it  is 
so  completely  soluble  that  but  a  slight 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  in  order 
tu  distribute  it  throughout  the  soil,  and, 
because  of  its  ready  availability,  it  is 
used  by  the  plant  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  its  roots.  It  is  the  only 
form  that  possesses  both  these  charac- 
teristics, and  is,  therefore,  to  be  particu- 
larly recommended  for  those  crops  which 
need  an  early  and  abundant  supply  of  ni- 
trogen, but  the  application  must  be  made 
intelligently  and  sparingly  at  first  until 
the  grower  finds  how  much  he  can  use 
to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  par- 
ticular plant  he  desires  to  push  along. 


PHOSPHATES  FOR  POTATOES. 


R.  W.  Thatcher,  chemist  of  the  Wash- 
ington Experiment  Station,  says:  "The 
potato  crop  seems  to  respond  especially 
well  in  this  Northwestern  country  to  the 
application  of  phosphate  fertilizer.  The 
crude  fertilizers  may  be  applied  early  in 
the  spring  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the 
acre,  or  even  applied  on  the  preceding 
crop  with  benefit.  The  acid  prosphates 
must  be  used  during  the  summer  season, 
when  results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  are 
usually  applied  at  the  rate  of  500  to  600 
pounds  per  acre  at  or  soon  after  planting 
time.  Sometimes,  however,  failures  are 
due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  tillage 
of  the  potatoes  rather  than  to  the  effect  of 
the  crop  itself  or  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
In  general,  however,  we  have  found  it  very 
profitable  to  use  some  phosphate  fertilizer 
with  the  potato  crop  in  most  parts  of 
southwestern  Washington." 


The  Monterey  Tree  Growing  Club  is  to 
give  several  thousand  trees  to  residents 
of  the  county  who  will  agree  to  plant  and 
care  for  them. 


The  recent  Fresno  poultry  show  netted 
$310.50,  and  1,307  fowls  were  exhibited. 


c 


ONSIDER  NOW 


what  it  will  cost  and  how  much  money 
you  will  save  on  your  next  season's 
fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Chemicals  and  mix  them  yourself 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better 
than  any  patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just 
what  you  want. 

Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home 
Mixing  will  be  sent 

FREE   OF  COST 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  on  Post  Card 
Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Chilean  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York       NO  branch  offices 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity.  ■ 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  »nre  and  good  crop*.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FnANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office  1   216  Grouse  Building,  Lou  AnKelea,  Cal. 


tfERUflj 

BranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  Instruc- 
tions for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  F»CEAT° 

Geo.  C.  Roedlng.  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S  CREATIONS 

IN  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

Catalogue  of  New  Fruits  just  off  the  press. 

"Never  In  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  offered  a  list  of  such 
valuable  new  fruits  as  those  herein  described."    „ 

Catalogs  of  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb.  New  and  Rare  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds, 
etc.,  free.    Giant  Spineless  Cactus,  10c.    Full  List  of  Catalogs  free. 

W.  A.  LEE,  AGENT,  Dept.  P,  Covina,  California 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS    AND    HOW    TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  |3 
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Warning  to  Dairymen. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

The  tuberculin  laws  seem  to  be  sur- 
rounding the  stockmen  closer  and  closer 
every  year,  and  recently  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
milk  from  coming  into  the  city  unless  the 
cows  have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
It  is  probably  this  drastic  law  that  has 
caused  some  dairymen  to  change  from 
shipping  sweet  milk  to  making  butter. 
We  now  have  a  State  law,  passed  by  the 
last  regular  session  of  the  Legislature, 
prohibiting  dairy  cows  and  all  cattle  for 
breeding  purposes  from  coming  into  Cali- 
fornia unless  they  are  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis by  a  Government  inspector  or  the 


HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 


with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DUROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  flue  yearling  Jersey  heifers  and 
two  heifer  calves,  three  and  four  months 
old.    Well-bred  and  out  of  excellent  dams. 

T.  B.  PURVINE 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  195  PETALUM4,  CAL. 

WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  ftUAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Llvermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer     '  a  9 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    A    SONS,    San  Pranclsco.Cal. 

You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 

FOR  SALE 

My  Short-Horn  Herd  Bull,  Birch  Hill 
Knight  2d.  A  prize-winner  at  California 
State  Fairs.  Also  7  Bulls  of  his  breeding, 
from  6  to  18  months.  REDS. 

Also  Poland-China  Hogs,  registered  and 
beat  of  the  breed. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. 


State  Veterinary  from  the  State  from 
which  they  are  shipped.  A  duplicate  of 
the  certificate  must  accompany  the  rail- 
road billing. 

The  great  irrigation  projects  now  in 
construction  in  California  will  eventually 
cover  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
which  can  be  grown  to  alfalfa,  necessi- 
tating cutting  up  of  those  tracts  into 
small  farms.  We  understand  that  many 
of  the  real  estate  men  handling  these 
small  holdings  are  supplying  these  new 
beginners  in  the  dairy  business  with  cows 
to  be  paid  for  by  half  of  the  cream  check 
or  in  long  time  payments. 

Dr.  Keane,  State  Veterinary  of  this 
State  has  offered  to  test  any  dairy  in  this 
State  free  of  charge  to  anyone  who  cares 
to  have  it  done.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
man  that  is  selling  or  the  man  that  is 
buying  cows  to  see,  before  the  contract  is 
drawn  up,  that  these  cows  have  been 
tested  by  our  very  efficient  State  Veteri- 
narian, as  we  believe  in  the  very  near 
future  that  a  State-wide  law  will  be  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  compelling  all 
dairy  cows  in  this  State  to  be  tubercu- 
losis tested.  In  fact,  we  believe  at  the 
present  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  such  a  law  in  effect,  but  as  the  law 
is  only  interstate  it  does  not  affect  the 
'ocal  work. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
we  are  very  doubtful  whether  the  State 
will  give  any  compensation  for  the  cows 
that  are  condemned  for  tuberculosis. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  see  be- 
fore drawing  up  these  contracts  that  all 
cows  have  been  tested. 


THE  DUAL-PURPOSE  COW. 


In.  Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson's  article  in 
the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Journal  of 
lanuary  he  states  that  "perhaps  there  is 
a  place  for  the  dual  purpose  breed,  but 
that  place  is  not  in  the  commercial 
dairy." 

In  Great  Britain  the  Short-horn  has 
been  a  great  performer  from  a  dairy 
standpoint,  and  from  the  succulent 
grasses  of  the  great  meadows  of  England, 
they  have  returned  large  profits  to  their 
owners.  Here  in  California,  with  our 
alfalfa  pastures  and  early  spring  feed  in 
our  low  ranges,  enormous  profits  have 
been  attained  from  high-grade  Short- 
horn dairy  cows.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
a  dairy  of  250  cows  of  the  Short-horn 
breed  (owned  by  F.  L.  Harvey.  Gait,  Cal.) 
which  produced  75,000  pounds  of  butter 
In  one  year,  or  300  pounds  to  the  cow, 
produced  on  40%  alfalfa  and  60%  hill  or 
grazing  land.  The  greatest  steer  that 
perhaps  was  ever  exhibited  at  the  Inter- 
national Show  at  Chicago  was  never  made 
a  grand  champion  by  what  he  ate;  it  was 
by  what  he  did  not  eat;  the  same  method 
is  most  essential  and  must  be  applied  to 
the  dairy  cow  to  gain  the  best  results. 
The  writer's  idea  in  mentioning  this  fact 
is  that  grain  feeding  to  all  dairy  cows 
will  not  always  pay.  In  the  case  of  the 
strictly  dairy  cow,  grain  mostly  can  be 
fed  at  a  profit,  because  it  is  used  by  her 
to  give  a  greater  flow  of  milk.  In  the 
case  of  the  Short-horn,  grain  feeding  is 
used  by  her  mostly  from  a  beef  stand- 
point. 

This  great  herd  of  dairy  cows  main- 
tained at  Gait  have  been  bred  along  dairy 
Short-horn  lines  for  many  years. 
Nothing  but  high-class  dairy  bulls  of  this 
breed  have  been  used,,  and  these  cows 
have  never  had  one  pound  of  grain  in 
their  lives,  having  been  fed  alfalfa, 
mowed  just  before  the  blossoms  come  out, 
and  pastured  on  hill  land  grasses  in  the 
slowing  season.  In  the  winter  season  well- 
cured  alfalfa  hay  and  barley  straw  is 
used  to  fill  the  ration.  W.  M.  C. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  W^e  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don 't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  lis  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short  -H0171  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  Slate  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 


'Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  n  good  stallion. 

We  have  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shires,  German  Coach  and  Hackney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lots  of 
weight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  horses  that  are  prize-winners  in  competition 
with  the  best  In  the  world. 

You  can  always  get  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  be  satisfled 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  Importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  ready  for  sale; 
we  offer  exceptional  barguins  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectations. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

'  At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  have  won  every  Championship. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLDMBOS,  OHIO 
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M.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

FOR  SALE — 300  FIRST-CLASS  SHORT- 
HORN DAIRY  COWS.  These  cows  are 
all  dehorned  and  gentle.  Coming  fresh 
in  March.  Splendid  milkers.  Apply  W. 
M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

AIR  SLACKED  LIME— BUY  NOW— Air 
slacked  lime,  best  lime  for  the  money; 
just  what  vou  want  for  fertilizing;  also 
gypsum.  H.  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants' 
Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON -NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
In  in*  items'  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
stoHB. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE— HIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE 
HOGS.  Baron  Duke  95th  heads  the  herd. 
N.  H.  Gentry  pronounced  this  boar  the 
greatest  of  the  breed  when  he  was  sold 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  $2500.  The  best 
is  the  cheap<#t.  Address  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers, 401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
ported Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  In 
another  column. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

ure  given  the  preference  ■>>  so  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  became  they 
Kive  better  reitultH  limn  Othen  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

I*.  O.  Box  267,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


NDMILLS 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-lorged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4, 6, 
8.  10.12.14,16,18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


Some  California  Mutton. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


Last  week  W.  N.  Russ.  of  G.  Russ  & 
Sons,  of  Eureka,  Humboldt  County,  Cal., 
stated  to  the  writer  that  they  proposed 
breeding  mutton  lambs  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland  markets  and  will,  per- 
h.'.ps,  next  year  have  six  to  nine  thou- 
sand lambs  to  dispose  of.  Mr.  Russ  states 
that  his  stock  of  ewes  is  comprised  mostly 
of  the  Cotswold  breed.  The  Cotswold 
rams  have  been  in  such  demand  in  the 
Willamette  valley  of  Oregon,  for  the 
mountain  regions  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and  of 
eastern  Montana  that  they  have  been 
shipped  out  in  carload  lots.  Mr.  Russ 
is  determined  to  use  nothing  but  mutton 
sheep  to  produce  mutton,  and  without  a 
doubt  he  will  make  a  success  of  it.  The 
writer  asked  him  what  rams  he  was  using, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  bought  a  good 
many  Southdowns,  these  being  the  small- 
est of  the  Down  breed,  but  is  considered 
in  England  the  finest  leg  of  mutton  that 
goes  on  the  market.  His  reasons  for 
using  the  Southdown  are  that  a  lamb 
at  four  months  old  from  a  Southdown 
ram  will  weigh  just  as  much  as  the  lamb 
four  months  old  from  the  Shropshire,  and, 
considering  that  the  mutton  is  a  little 
finer  quality  and  that  you  can  'run  four 
Southdown  grade  lambs  where  you  can 
only  run  three  Shropshire  grade  lambs, 
he  therefore  thinks  the  Southdown  is 
preferable  to  the  Shropshire.  He  is  also 
trying  the  experiment  with  the  Dorset 
Horn  ram,  and  after  this  year  he  will 
know  how  it  will  turn  out.  The  Dorset 
Horn  in  England,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
mutton  rams  crossed  with  the  Merino 
ewe.  But  in  California  they  have  been 
tried  but  little.  We  will  look  with  great 
interest  to  the  results  of  this  work  started 
by  Mr.  Russ.  We  know  that  the  Ameri 
can  people  are  meat  eaters,  and  statistics 
of  the  cattle  of  this  country  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  past  year.  Something  must 
be  produced  to  take  the  place  of  beef,  and 
the  low  price  of  mutton  at  the  present 
time  must  eventually  take  a  turn  and 
sell  in  accordance  with  beef  prices. 

W.  M.  C. 


CLYDESDALE  HORSE. 


In  Scotland  the  other  day  a  Clydesdale 
horse  sold  for  $47,000,  the  highest  price 
ever  given  for  any  Clydesdale  stallion. 

The  Clydesdale  in  California  has  never 
come  to  its  own.  In  the  early  nineties 
a  great  many  of  the  unsalable  horses  of 
this  breed  were  shipped  to  the  -Pacific 
Coast  and  sold  here,  and  turned  out  fail- 
ures. 

In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan 
(the  big  timber  belt)  the  "Cflffcrdesdale  is 
rated  as  the  best  of  the  draft  breeds  for 
logging  purposes.  The  writer  at  one  time 
was  employed  by  the  Daniel  Shaw  Lum- 
ber Co.  of  Eau  CJair^' Wis.,  to  purchase! 
some  heavy  horses  to  iw*rk  in  the  woods' 
and  around  the  mill.  Before'starting  out 
to  do  this  work,  the  president  of  the 
company  said,  "Buy  nothing  but  pure- 
bred Clydesdales."  Curious  to  know  why, 
the  writer  asked  the  reason.  In  Wis- 
consin during  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February  the  weather  is 
very  cold,  and  the  thermometer  generally 
creeps  around  to  the  zero  mark,  espe- 
cially in  the  timber  country.  These  horses 
are  mostly  used  on  the  logging  sleighs  to 
haul  from  the  skidways  to  the  river  or 
to  the  railroad.  These  logging  sleighs  are 
left  standing  over  night  and  generally  in 
the  morning  they  are  very  hard  to  start, 
and  unless  the  horses  are  very  true  in 
pulling  they  will  never  get  well  started. 
The  experience  of  that  company  had  been 
that  Clydesdales  would  pull  for  a  solid 
minute  without  stopping,  and  as  a  rule 
started  well.    Their  great  sloping  shoul- 


ders and  strong  hind  hock  are  given 
credit  for  this. 

Perhaps  some  day  the  Clydesdale  will 
b(-,i  better  known  in  California,  and  we 
will  find  more  of  them  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  larger  cities. — W. 
M.  C. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  LIVE  STOCK 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  corn-belt  States  of  America  the 
different  live  stock  associations  hold  all 
their  meetings  during  the  months  of  De 
cember  of  January,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  short-course  classes  are  given  at  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges.  Every  breed 
seems  to  have  its  own  association.  The 
Berkshire  men,  Holstein  men,  dairymen, 
Short-horn  men,  and  various  other  asso- 
ciations along  live  stock  lines.  In  these- 
different  associations  the  best  talent  along 
breeding  lines  is  generally  found,  and  by 
having  these  annual  meetings  all  at  the 
same  time,  it  gives  the  boys  who  are 
taking  short  courses  a  chance  to  get  the 
practical  experience  of  men  who  have 
been  actually  engaged  in  the  work.  If 
such  a  course  was  adopted  in  California 
and  the  different  breeders  would  form  an 
association  of  their  own  and  have  a  vice- 
president  in  every  county  to  look  after 
the.  needs  of  the  separate  associations  and 
attend,  while  in  session,  at  their  annual 
meetings,  they  could  have  the  different 
views  discussed.  It  would  not  only  be  a 
great  help  to  the  short-course  classes,  but 
also  stimulate  the  live  stock  interests 
themselves.  W.  M.  C. 


NATIONAL  WESTERN  STOCK 
SHOW. 


The  National  Western  Stock  Show  will 
take  place  in  Denver  this  month,  and 
since  its  inauguration  three  or  four  years 
ago  it  has  not  only  grown  from  national 
in  name,  but  also  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. The  railroads  have  made  a  rate 
from  all  the  Western  States  to  this  show 
this  year.  There  will  be  a  large  exhibit 
of  breeding  cattle,  also  fat  cattle,  both 
in  individual  classes  and  carload  lots. 
Ic  has  also  been  announced  that  there  will 
be  thousands  of  stock  cattle  on  hand,  this 
being  the  commercial  side  of  the  show. 

These  international  shows  are  great 
educators,  and  anyone  in  California  who 
has  the  time  to  spend  ought  to  go  and 
see  it.  They  will  be  well  repaid  for 
making  the  journey  in  the  end. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


The  Nevada  State  Board  of  Assessors 
has  placed  a  valuation  of  $30  per  head 
on  all  beef  cattle  and  $17  per  head  on 
stock  cattle.  In  Esmeralda,  Nye,  White 
Pine,  Lincoln.  Mineral  and  Clark  coun- 
ties the  valuation  will  be  $15  per  head. 
For  registered  cattle  the  county  assessors 
may  fix  any  valuation  they  think  best. 

A  number  of  Italians  of  McCloud,  Sis- 
kiyou county,  have  become  seriously  ill 
from  trichionsis,  occurring  through  the 
eating  of  infected  pork.  A  sick  hog  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  Italians  and  the  meat 
distributed  among  his  friends.  One  of 
the  men  died  from  the  disease. 

A  large  number  of  sheep  on  Santa  Cruz 
island,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Califor- 
nia, are  said  to  be  suffering  from  lack  of 
food  on  account  of  the  dry  fall  and  small 
amount  of  pasture  that  has  resulted. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
has  issued  an  order  permitting  the  ship- 
ment of  cattle  from  many  parts  of  Texas 
that  have  heretofore  been  quarantined  on 
accrunt  of  Texas  fever. 

Dairymen  from  Klamath  county,  Ore- 
gon, are  in  the  local  market  for  dairy 


Every  part  of  the 


Dow  Duplex 
Deep  Well  Pump 

is  designed  for  hard  service. 


The  Plunger  Guirles  are  excep- 
tionally rigid,  the  cross  heads  are 
of  massive  proportions,  main  bear- 
ings are  of  the  adjustable  pillow 
box  type,  gears  cut  from  the  solid 
and  connecting  rod  ends  are-  fitted 
with  marine  type  adjustable  boxes. 

Because  of  its  simple  quick  return 
motion  of  the  plunger,  low  power 
consumption  and  low  up-keep 
charges,  this  pump  is  meeting  a 
read>  sal,-  among  progressive  >  itriis 
growers. 

Fur  detail*,  yet  bulletin  .Vo.  116. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

V3  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  SALE— Fine, 
healthy,  young  breeding  stock;  $1  up.  A. 
G.  WILLIAMS,  R.  1.  Box  45,  Llvermore,  Cal. 

AIR  SLACKED  LIME— BUY  NOW. 
Air    slacked    lime,    best    lime    for  the 
money;  just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing; also  gypsum.    H.  K.  MATTHEWS,  733 
Merchants'  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS— 
For  Sale — LaTge,  strong  and  we;i  rooted 
$15  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taXen  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW.  Se- 
bastopol,  Cal.  . 

We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO., 
Medford,  Ore.  ;  1  .. 

FOR  SALE— $5000;  twenty  acres  In  full 
bearing  pears,  plums  and  peaches;,  partly 
equipped  for  poultry;  near  good  market, 
fine  climate,  abundance  of  water,  good 
new  house  and  outbuildings;  fine  view, 
fine  live  oak  shade  trees.  A.  C.  STEVEN- 
SON, Newcastle,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  orchard  home, 
adjoining  San  Jose;  10  acres;  cherries, 
'cots,  prunes*  and  complete  poultry  plant. 
On  electric  line.  Improvements  alone  cost 
$7,000.  Price  $12,000.  Pays  20%  net  on  In- 
vestment. Address  OWNER,  care  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  

FOR  SALE— 610 -acre  alfalfa  ranch  In 
Siskiyou  county,  cuts  200  tons  now  and  can 
be  made  to  cut  60,0  tons  by  seeding;  480 
acres  clear  and  balance  scattering  timber; 
creek  runs  through  place  and  spring  water 
piped  to  house  and  barn;  3  large  barns: 
price  $40  per  acre.  Also  2000  acres  in  Lake 
county,  Oregon,  all  under  irrigation;  un- 
limited outside  range;  has  been  used  as  a 
stock  ranch  since  1878;  ill  health  reason 
for  selling;  one-third  down  and  balance  on 
time,  to  responsible  parties;  price  $20  per 
acre  WM.  H.  HAYES,  Silver  Lake,  Lake 
county  Ore.,  or  JOHN  HAYES,  Fort  Jones, 

Cal.  :  ===== 

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS.   

FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden  tools, 
poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc..  always  In 
stock.     Write   for  combination   offer  "A. 
TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Established  1852). 

San  Francisco.  -————= 

WANTED. 


I  desire  to  purchase  a  flock  of  Angora 
goats.  Address  Box  28,  Diamond  Springs, 
Eldorado  County,  Cal.  

WELL  EDUCATED  SINGLE  MAN  OF  29. 
experienced  in  farming  and  engineering, 
wants  position  on  ranch  to  get  acquainted 
with  California!!  methods.  Address  W.  (.., 
care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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keep  your 
HORSES  IN  \ 

PRIME  WORKING, 


Condition  \ 


cows  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Chili- 
can  dairy  has  just  bought  50  head  of 
milking  Short-horns.  These  cows  are  be- 
ing shipped  from  Eureka  by  steamer  to 
San  Francisco  and  reshipped  by  rail  to 
Oregon  by  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

The  Cooper  ranch  of  2000  acres,  seven 
miles  southwest  of  Cloverdale,  Sonoma 
county,  has  been  purchased  by  Thomas 
E.  Murray,  who  has  also  purchased  a 
thousand  sheep  and  a  number  of  cattle 
to  run  on  it. 

Deputy  State  Veterinarian  Guldiggei 
recently  ordered  14  head  of  horses  and 
mules  killed  near  Paige  station,  Tulare 
county,  on  account  of  glanders. 

The  three-year-old  Hereford  bull,  Young 
Donald,  315,532,  a  close  descendant  of 
Beau  Donald,  the  head  of  that  strain,  ha? 
been  purchased  by  the  Simon  Newma" 
Company  for  use  on  their  show  herd  in 
the  San  Joaquin.  He  weighs  1900  pound- 
age! is  one  of  the  finest  young  bulls  in  the 
country.  i 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amador  and 
El  Dorado  Stockmen's  Association  is  tc 
be  held  in  lone  January  30. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  January  29,  1912, 
will  issue  a  report  relating  to  the  number 
and  value,  on  January  1,  1912,  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  hogs  and  "sheep  on  farms 
and  ranges  of  the  United  States. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county,  milk 
condensary  has  been  completed  and  has 
started  operations.  The  company  manu- 
factures the  "Poppy"  brand  of  milk. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Dairy  In- 
spector of  San  Jose,  it  is  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  year  817  samples  of  milk  were 
tested  and  very  few  of  these  found  below 
legal  requirements.  The  average  fat  con- 
tent was  3.8%,  and  no  preservative  was 
found  in  any  sample. 

Two  pounds  of  wire  nails,  a  piece  of 
barbed-wire  fencing,  a  glass  bottle  stop- 
per, and  odds  and  ends  of  old  iron  were 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  cow  slaugh- 
tered recently  at  a  San  Rafael  butcher- 
shop.  The  cow  had  been  purchased  from 
Hugh  McCurdy  and  was  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa  was  in  the 
city  last  week,  having  just  recovered  from 
a  hard  attack  of  grippe.  Asking  him 
how  business  was,  he  said  he  had  just 
sold  65  head  of  dairy  cows  to  go  to  Riv- 
erside county.  His  reason  for  coming  to 
San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  was 
to  buy  alsike  clover  and  beet  seed  to 
plant  on  his  Sonoma  county  ranch,  as 
Mr.  Wright  believes  in  soiling  for  his 
dairies  near  Santa  Rosa  during  the  sea- 
son. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Fresno,  Veterinarian  Longley 
announced  that  the  dairy  cows  supplying 
milk  to  the  city  of  Fresno  were  free 
from  tuberculosis,  and  placed  the  num- 
ber of  affected  dairy  cows  in  the  county 
at  only  10'/r.  It  was  reported  that  the 
dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  city  fur- 
nished milk  varying  from  3.7  to  4.3% 
butter-fat,  with  the  bacterial  content 
running  from  13,000  per  c.c.  to  26,000. 

During  December,  1911,  the  Visalia 
Cooperative  Greamery,  produced  65,000 
pounds  of  butter.  The  Clear  Lake  Cream- 
ery of  Scotts  Valley,  Lake  county,  in  1911 
produced  63,390  pounds  of  butter.  The 


AHORSE  in  the  field — working  for  you — is 
worth  two  in  the  barn — simply  eating  their 
heads  off.    There  is  no  way  of  preventing  spavin, 
ringbone,  splint  or  curb  from  suddenly  laming  and  laying  up  your  horses — but  there  is  a  way  of  safely  and 
easily  curittg  all  these  ailments  and  preventing  them  from  keeping  your  horses  laid  up.  For  over  35  years  there 
has  been  a  reliable  remedy  that  horsemen  everywhere  have  depended  on  to  save  them  money,  time  and  worry. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  trusted  remedy  of  horsemen  everywhere.  It  has  not  only  been  saving  untold  time,  work  and  worry  but j  i| 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  horseflesh  and  has  many  times  saved  horses  from  death. 

Here's  a  man — Mr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  Macadonia,  Ky. — who  not  only  saves  money  but  actually  makes  mon6yl1iyniSIn"f 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  He  writes:  "I  have  used  2}^  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure,  and  have  cured  two  mules  of  Bog 
Spavin.  I  bought  the  mules  for  180.00  and  can  now  cash  them  for  ItUO.OO.  Shall  never  be  without  your  great  remedy." 
Here's  another  man  who  has  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  with  remarkable  success.  Mr.  Floyd  Nelson,  Kings  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  writes :  "I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  for  the  past  six  years  and  have  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700.00  buy- 
ing Spavined  horses  and  curing  them.    I  consider  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  if  it  is  used  according  to  directions." 

Never  be  without  a  bottle  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.    You  can  never  tell  when  accidents  will  happen — when  this 
remedy  may  be  worth  the  price  of  your  best  horse.    It  is  better  to  be  prepared. 
Don't  call  your  case    hopeless"  in  the  face  of  above  testimony. 

Next  time  you  go  to  town  get  a  couple  bottles  from  your  druggist.    The  price  is  uniform,  only  $1.00  per  bottle, 
6  bottles  for  $5.00.    At  the  same  time  ask  for  our  invaluable  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.S.A. 
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A  WOOL  TARIFF  THAT  PRO- 
TECTS. 


(Continued  From  Page  49.) 


The  Law. — By  reading  the  law  we  find 
that  all  wool  is  divided  into  three  classes: 
class  one  being  of  Merino  blood,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  down  clothing  wools,  and 
wools  of  like  character;  class  two  includes 
the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  down  combing 
wools,  Canada  long  wool,  hair  of  the 
camel,  angora  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals; class  three  being  native  South 
American,  Russian  camel's  hair,  etc.,  or 
carpet  wool,  which  are  not  produced  in 
this  country,  and  on  which  the  wool- 
grower  needs  no  protection,  only  to  see 
that  other  wools  are  not  imported  as  car- 
pet wools.  The  duty  upon  wools  of  the 
first  class  shall  be  11c  per  pound,  and 
upon  all  wool  or  hair  of  the  second  class, 
12c  per  pound.  Duty  on  each  class  of 
wool,  if  imported  scoured,  shall  be  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  duty  in  the 
grease,  on  class  one  33c,  on  class  two  36c 
per  pound,  under  the  assumption  that 
each  loses  66%  per  cent  in  scouring.  As 
to  class  two  wools,  this  never  was  the 
case,  as  they  are  generally  washed  on  the 
sheep's  back  before  shearing,  and  the  wool 
enters  our  ports  in  a  washed  condition, 
at  12c  per  pound  duty,  having  but  little 
dirt  or  grease  in  it;  so  that  the  duty-cost 
per  scoured  pound  to  the  importer  and; 
the  American  wool-growers'  protection  are 
less  than  half  the  36c  duty  as  stated  in 
the  law  on  scoured  wool  of  class  two. 
I  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  this,  as 
class  two  wools  form  a  small  proportion 
of  our  wools  imported,  and  the  argument 
that  I  will  use  later  in  this  paper  applies 
the  same  to  class  two  as  to  class  one. 

The  following  Table  1  interprets  the 
law  as  it  assumes  to  be  in  operation: 


100  lbs.  of  grease  wool  shrinking  66%%  =  33%  lbs.  scoured  wool. 
100  lbs.  of  grease  wool  shrinking  66%%  @  11c  duty  ==  %  11.00 

33%  lbs.  scoured  wool  @  33c  duty  ".'  $11.00 

4  lbs.  of  grease  wool  @  11c '=  44c  compensatory  duty  per  lb.  cloth 
1%  lbs.  of  scoured  wool  @  33c  =  44c  compensatory  duty  per  lb.  cloth 


average  price  paid  for  butter-fat  was  23% 
cents  a  pound.  The  output  of  the  Suisun 
Creamery,  Solano  county,  in  1911  was 
440,500  pounds,  or  82,000  pounds  more 
than  in  1910. 


The  Change. — The  change  in  operation 
has  been  so  gradual  that  wool-growers  do 
not  realize  what  has  happened,  or  at 
least  why  it  is  so.  In  1867  imported 
wools,  class  one,  were  of  a  heavy  shrink- 


20  FIRST  CLASS  YEARLING 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

These  bulls  will  be  two  years  old  this  Spring. 
APPLY 

W.   M.  CARRUTHERS 

401   Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  1  IT  V  SYSTEMS, 

, MINING  AND  CVANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up^roaVly  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  318  Market  St.,  Sun  Frnnei.seo,  Caf. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Stntion,  Portland.  Ore. 

I. OS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  I. on  AngeleH,  Oil. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  IIOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

^31  BERRY  ST.  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHBOP,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
From  above  herd  I  offer  for  s?le  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  <»ire» 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 113«9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1 »10,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PHEEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 
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THE 
LOUDEN  WAY 

Louden  Equipment  in  your  l»nru 
will  not  only  nave  you  time  nnd 
labor,  but  by  alTorillnic  elenu  and 
henltby  quartern  and  comfort  to 
your  eotYN,  InerenNe  tbe  milk  botb 
In  quality  and  quantity. 


THE  WARNER  WAY 

WARNER  PENCE — The  only  fenee  with  barbed  wire 
top  and  bottom  ninrelnn.  Stretches  tauter  and  better 
than  any  other  fenee  on  the  market. 

For  Barn  Equipment  auk  for  Catalog  R.  I.. 

For  Fenee — R.  F. 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  Bupply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinking  of  buying  aay  kind  of  pip*, 
yonr  best  interest!  will  be  served  by  writing 
a*  for  prices  end  particular!. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


GOLD  MEDAL 
WALRUS  .SlM:  BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Climates. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  California  State  Expositions. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


.d-»^**^R0TEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Febdino 
and  the  Value  of  hoy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

31&-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

'  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 
1106-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Warranted  to  Give  Smtlm' motion. 

Gomhautt's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  6weeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs ,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites 
Thrush     Diphtheria     Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 
as  o.  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism 
Sprains    Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  Invaluable' 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.   Price  $1  5i 
per  bottle    Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  ei 
press,  charges  paid   with  full  directions  to* 
Its  use.  Civ" Send  for  descriptive  3lrsui»rt 
testimonials  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence  Williams  Co   Cleveland  o 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

i-flM'jl  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
x-  ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
I    „  i  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

sollt?  "J  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CHAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


age,  as  well  as  our  own.  and  a  duty  of 
11c  per  pound  in  the  grease  meant,  nearly 
that  much  protection  to  the  American 
Wool-grower.  But  the  importer  and  the 
nyinufacturer,  being  alive  and  shrewd, 
»W  that  by.  disposing  of  parts  of  the 
UWl-  and  grease  before  importing,  his 
d^xgrost  ^er.  clsaued  or  scoured  pound 
,of  '^ookvioUld  be  lessened,  as  well  as  the 
protection.  As  the  wool- 
grower  d  iff -''Hot  see  that,  the  importer 


scoured  pound,  let  us  see  what  it  is  per 
grease-pound:  One  hundred  pounds  of 
Western  grease  shrinking  68%  equals  32 
lbs.  of  scoured  wool.  If  the  protection  is 
13c  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool,  on 
32  lbs.  of  scoured  wool  it  equals  thirteen 
times  thirty-two.  or  $4.16;  then  $4.16  rep- 
resents net  protection  on  32  lbs.  of  scoured 
wool  or  on  100  lbs.  of  grease  wool  shrink- 
ing 68%. 

This  is  summarized  in  Table  4,  viz: 


100  lbs.  Western  wool  shrinks  68%  =  32  lbs.  scoured  wool. 
13c  ==  net  protection  on  1  lb.  scoured  wool. 

Then  on  32  lbs.  scoured  wool,  protection  is  32  times  13,  or  $4.16. 
Then  on  100  lbs.  grease  wool,  protection  is  $4.16, 
Or  on  1  lb.  of  grease  wool  protection  is  .0416. 


did  not  advertise  the  fact;  so  the  im- 
porter began  to  discard  the  belly  wool, 
the  legs,  the  neck,  and  all  tags,  with  no 
law  prohibiting  him  from  doing  so,  until 
later  he  secured  permission  by  law  to 
bring  in  wool  sorted  in  this  manner  with- 
out paying  additional  duty,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "Skirting  Clause."  This 
was  not  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  his 
ever-greedy  desires,  so  the  foreign  wool- 
grower  was  shown  whereby  he  could  se- 
cure a  much  greater  price  for  his  wool 
if  he  would  grow  a  wool  of  lighter  shrink- 
age, and  naturally  he  proceeded  to  do 
so,  until  now  they  produce  a  wool  that 
is  designated  as  "Fit  for  importation  to 
America",  which  means  it  is  of  very  light 
shrinkage,  or  contains  a  small  percent- 
age of  grease  or  dirt,  regardless  of  qual- 
ity; then  by  applying  the  "Skirting 
Clause"  before  importing,  this  light 
shrinkage  is  still  further  reduced,  until 
today  we  have  imported  wool  paying  the 
same  duty  per  grease-pound  as  in  1890, 
shrinking  less  than  15%,  millions  of 
pounds  shrinking  less  than  30%  and  but 
little,  if  any,  shrinking  over  50%,  with 
an  average  estimated  by  experts  to  be 
about  397c. 

The  following  Table  2  shows  the  pres 
est  duty-cost  per  scoured  pound: 


Four  and  one-sixth  per  pound,  then,  is, 
the  extent  of  our  protection,  and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  can  show  where  any  particular 
grade  of  wool  has  been  quoted  at  any 
time  in  the  past  few  years  as  much  as 
4c  in  the  United  States  above  the  Brad- 
ford price.  In  this  connection,  I  desire 
to  refer  to  some  figures  used  by  Senator 
Warren  of  Wyoming  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  July  26,  1911: 

Total  amount  of  wool  imported  in  1910, 
263,928,232  lbs.  Amount  collected  on  this 
importation,  $21,128,728.74.  Showing  an 
average  revenue  collected  of  8c  plus  per 
pound. 

Does  this  mean  8c  average  protection 
as  well  as  average  duty-cost?  It  does  if 
the  average  shrinkage  on  the  wool  im- 
ported was  about  60%  or  more,  as  that  is 
the  average  shrinkage  given  for  the 
United  States  wool.  When  you  consider 
the  difference  in  shrinkage  on  the  wool 
imported  and  the  average  shrinkage  of 
our  wool,  and  the  difference  in  freight 
lates,  I  think  our  protection  per  grease- 
pound  is  not  over  4c,  and  another  table 
furnished  by  Senator  Warren  proves  this 
to  be  so,  I  believe.  These  grades  of  wool 
were  shipped  to  Bradford,  England,  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  difference  in  value  here 
and  abroad: 


100  lbs.  of  grease  wool  at  11c  =  $11.00  duty  cost 

Average  shrinkage  39%  on  imported  wool  =  61  lbs.  scoured  wool 

If  100  lbs.  of  grease  wool  cost  $11.00  duty, 

Then  61  lbs.  scoured  wool  only  costs  $11.00, 

Then    1  lb.    scoured  wool  costs  18c  duty  and  not  33c. 


This  exhibits  sample  with  estimated 
shrinkage  of  23'/c.  If  the  duty-cost  per 
scoured  pound  is  reduced  from  33c  as 
stated  in  the  law,  to  18c  per  scoured 
pound,  is  not  the  wool-growers'  protection 
also  reduced  just  that  amount? 

Freicht  Rates.  —  The  difference  in 
freight  rates  on  foreign  wool  and  wool 
from  the  Western  States  figures  to  some 
extent  in  our  protection.  The  freight 
rate  on  foreign  wool  would  average  less 
than  75c  per  100  pounds  on  grease  wool, 
while  the  freight  rate  from  most  of  the 
Western  States  to  the  Eastern  factories 
is  about  $3  per  100  pounds  in  the  grease. 

Thus  Table  3  gives  a  comparison  of 
freight  by  tables: 


Half-blood  Wyoming 
was  worth:  Cents  per  lb. 

In  Philadelphia   18.00 

In  Bradford    15.71 


Difference    2.29 

Wyoming  original: 

In  Philadelphia    14.00 

In  Bradford    12.67 


Difference    1.33 

Medium  Montana: 

In  Philadelphia    19.20 

In  Bradford    16.50 


Difference   2.70 

From  these  tables  we  see  that  in  no 


rOREIQN  HihHiHT. 

100  lbs.  @  75c   75c 

40%  shrinkage  =60  lbs.  scoured  wool. 

If  60  lbs.  scoured  wool  cost  75c  freight, 
then  1  lb.  scoured  wool  costs  l',4c 
freight. 


WESTERN  IKIli.lll. 

100  lbs.  @  2c  $2.00 

68%  shrinkage  =  32  lbs.  scoured  wool. 

If  32  lbs.  scoured  wool  cost  $2  freight, 
then  1  lb.  scoured  wool  costs  6y»c 
freight. 


Six  and  one-quarter  minus  IVi  equals 
5c  per  scoured  pound  difference  in  freight 
rates  in  favor  of  foreign  wool.  Then  a 
buyer  looking  at  our  wool  must  first  de- 
duct 5c  per  scoured  pound  owing  to  the 
freight  differential;  18c  duty-cost  per 
scoured  pound  less  5c  difference  per 
scoured  pound  in  freight  rates  equals  13c 
net  protection  per  scoured  pound  afforded 
the  Western  wool-grower  where  about  75% 
of  the  wool  of  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced. 

Present  Protection  per  Grease-Pound. 
— If  13c  represents  our  net  protection  per 


case  was  there  a  difference  of  as  much 
as  3c  per  pound  on  the  same  wool,  which 
shows  very  plainly  that  our  11c  duty  pro- 
tection per  pound  in  the  grease  has  lost 
over  70%,  of  its  value.  Let  me  impress 
firmly  upon  the  mind  of  every  wool- 
grower  that  the  "duty-cost  per  grease- 
pound  and  protection  afforded  the  wool- 
growers  are  not  the  same  by  any  means, 
while  the  duty-cost  per  scoured-pound  and 
the  protection  afforded  are  the  same,  ex- 
cept the  difference  in  freight  rates."  So 
much,  then,  for  the  wool-growers'  protec- 
tion, which  has  been  reduced  from  11c 
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per  grease-pound  to  3c  or  less  without  any 
change  in  the  law. 

AN-  Ad  Valorem  Duty. — I  next  wish  to 
show  about  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  such 
as  Mr.  Underwood  offered  would  work: 

An  ad  valorem  duty  of  20%. 
100  lbs.  of  grease-wool  costing  20c,  $20.00. 
Probable  value  at  U.  S.  Custom  House, 
$15.00. 

20%  of  $15.00  =  $3.00  duty. 

Average  shrinkage  40%  equals  60  lbs. 
scoured  wool. 

$3.00  duty  on  100  lbs.  grease  wool  or 
60  lbs.  scoured  wool. 

If  the  duty  on  60  lbs.  scoured  wool  is 
$3.00,  then  the  duty  on  1  lb.  of  scoured 
wool  is  5  cents. 

The  freight  differential,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  is  5c  per  scoured  pound; 
thus  the  5c  duty  per  scoured  pound  is 
entirely  annulled  by  the  difference  in 
freight  rates,  and  the  American  wool- 
grower  is  absolutely  without  any  protec- 
tion. 

Scoured-Pound  Duty. — In  the  next  table 
I  have!  tried  to  show  how  the  duty  should 
be  arranged,  or  how  it  would  apply  per 
giease-pound  using  24c  as  a  rate  per 
scoured-pound : 

Per  grease 


Shrink. 

Clean. 

pound. 

30% 

70  lbs. 

or  70%  of  24c 

=  16.8 

40%  I 

60  lbs. 

60%  " 

=  14.4 

50% 

50  lbs. 

50%  " 

=  12.0 

60% 

40  lbs. 

40%  " 

=  9.6 

70%  . 

30  lbs. 

30%  " 

=  7.2 

From  this  table  we  see  an  importer 
would  pay  duty  on  the  amount  of  clean 
wool  imported  regardless  of  shrinkage, 
and  the  American  wool-grower  would 
know  the  extent  of  his  protection.  This 
would  permit  wool  of  heavy  shrinkage 
to  be  imported  on  the  same  basis  as  light- 
shrinking  wool.  It  would  also  encourage 
the  importation  of  the  best  quality  of 
wools  of  a  given  shrinkage.  In  short, 
such  an  arrangement  of  Schedule  K  is 
a  "tariff  that  will  protect"  the  wool-grower 
as  Washington,  Lincoln  and  McKinley  in- 
tended he  should  be  protected.  But  this 
is  not  all,  gentlemen.  If  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  having  this  schedule  arranged  in 
this  manner,  without  offering  any  relief 
to  the  consumer,  such  a  law  would  not 
long  remain  about  the  statutes,  agitation 
would  never  cease,  and  the  wool-grower 
would  be  made  responsible  for  the  high 
cost,  poor  quality  of  cloth  in  the  future, 
as  he  has  been  made  to  appear  in  the 
past.  So  let  us  show  where  the  wool- 
grower  is  not  responsible  for  present  high 
prices  of  cloth,  and  also  suggest  a  "tariff 
that  will  protect"  the  consumer  from  ex- 
tortion. 

Duty  on  Cloth. — Referring  to  Table  1, 
we  find  that  if  the  importer  imports  four 
pounds  of  grease-wool  shrinking  62%%, 
he  will  have  1%  lbs.  of  scoured  wool.  The 
manufacturer  states  that  the  average  loss 
in  putting  this  1%  lbs.  of  scoured  wool 


wool,  and  as  a  matter  of  business  no  one 
would,  when  he  could  get  light-shrinking 
wools  in  large  quantities.  Neither  does 
he  pay  but  very  little — possibly  2  or  3c 
to  the  American  wool-grower — above  the 
foreign  value. 

The  44c  is  called  the  compensatory  duty, 
because  it  merely  compensates  the  manu- 
facturer, or  repays  him  for  what  he  has 
paid  out,  either  in  duty  on  imported  wool 
in  the  grease  or  additional  value  given 
to  the  American  wool-grower  for  his  wool. 
All  of  which  is  fair  to  all  parties  when 
the  wool  shrinks  about  66%. 

In  addition  to  the  compensatory  duty, 
the  manufacturer  has  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  cloth  to  allow  him  to  pay  his  labor 
more  here  than  abroad,  and  statistics 
show  that  he  does.  Whether  or  not  he 
pays  his  labor  the  full  extent  of  this  ad 
valorem  duty  does  not  concern  the  wool- 
grower  directly;  therefore  we  will  not 
discuss  that  part  of  the  duty. 

Compensatory  Duty  Required. — Refer- 
ring to  Table  3,  we  find  the  average  duty- 
cost  per  scoured-pound  is  18c  instead  of 
33c  by  importing  wools  of  light  shrink- 
age. Then  if  the  duty-cost  per  scoured- 
pound  is  only  18c,  the  duty-cost  per  pound 
of  cloth  is  1%  times  18c,  or  24c  per  pound, 
and  not  44c;  or  the  compensatory  duty 
on  all-wool  cloth  is  20c  per  pound  more 
than  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  manu- 
facturer using  light-shrinking  wool. 

Cotton  and  Wool  Mixed. — And  the  end 
is  not  yet.  The  manufacturer  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  encouraged,  to  mix  cotton 
with  his  wool  and  still  retain  his  com- 
pensatory duty  on  cloth  at  44c  per  pound, 
owing  to  this  clause  in  the  law  which 
reads  "composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool."  If  you  refer  to  the  statistical  ab- 
stract you  will  find  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wool  was  9'/4  lbs.  in  1890  and 
20V2  lbs.  of  cotton  per  capita.  In  1909 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  had 
decreased  to  7  1-10  lbs.,  while  the  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  cotton  had  increased 
to  25  lbs.  Or,  in  about  twenty  years,  our 
wool  consumption  per  capita  has  decreased 
over  2  lbs.,  but  in  that  same  time  our 
cotton  consumption  per  capita  has  in- 
creased 4%  lbs.  In  1890  we  only  imported 
about  27%  of  the  amount  of  wool  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  In  1910  we 
imported  over  half  (55%)  the  wool  con- 
sumed. 

Thus  we  see  we  are  not  producing  the 
amount  of  wool  that  we  should,  -because 
the  present  tariff  on  wool  does  not  pro- 
tect as  it  implies.  The  consumer  is  using 
more  cotton  and  less  wool,  not  because  he 
prefers  cotton  or  cotton  and  wool  mixed 
goods,  but  because  they  are  forced  upon 
him,  and  at  a  dear  price.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  I  refer  you  to  a  table  appear- 
ing in  the  Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress, page  5185.  Cotton  worsted,  14  ozs., 
55  ins.  wide;  10,000  yds.  at  50c,  $5,000. 
8,750  lbs.  of  cloth.  This  would  require 
3125  lbs.  of  grease-wool. 


table  on  compensatory  duties. 

8750  lbs.  cloth,  44c  compensatory  duty   $3850.00 

50%  of  $5000,  ad  valorem  duty   2500.00 


Total  duty   $6350.00 

Actual  compensatory  required,  3125  lbs.  grease-wool  at  11c.  343.75 


Actual  protection  to  manufacturer  $6006.25 

Amount  supposed  to  go  to  labor   2500.00 


Excess  compensatory  duty   $3506.25 

$3506.25  ^  8750  =  40c  excess  compensator.'-  duty  8750  lbs.  cloth  at  4c  $3.r.o 


to  cloth  is  about  25%;  or,  the  four  pounds 
of  grease-wool  will  just  make  one  pound 
of  all-wool  cloth  on  which  he  is  entitled 
to  a  compensatory  duty  of  44c  per  pound 
of  cloth.  This  is  right  and  proper — if 
the'  imported  wool  shrinks  66%%,  or  if 
he  pays  the  American  wool-grower  11c 
per  grease-pound  more  for  his  wool  on  ac- 
count of  this  duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  does  not  import  such  heavy-shrinking 


From  this  we  see  that  4c  per  pound  of 
cloth  would  compensate  the  manufacturer 
for  the  amount  going  to  protect  the  wool- 
grower  on  3125  lbs.  grease-wool  at  11c,  or 
the  compensatory  duty  is  11  times  the 
amount  necessary.  But  the  worst  is  not 
yet — the  manufacturer  successfully  clears 
himself  by  saying  the  compensatory  duty 
all  goes  to  the  wool-grower. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Merced  Colony 
No.  2 

MERCED  COUNTY  RICH, 
SANDV-LOAM  SOIL,  UN- 
EXCELLED FOR  ALFAL- 
FA, IN  THE  HEART  OF 
A  PROVEN  DISTRICT. 
LITTLE  IRRIGATED 
FARMS.  SOLD  ON  VERY 
EASY  TERMS. 

WATCH  WINTON 

The  home  town  of  Mereed  Colony  No.  2.  Laid  out  along  the  most  approved 
lines,  on  the  Santa  Fe,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Mereed.  Racked  by  20,000  aeres 
of  rich  alfalfa  land;  peopled  with  experienced  farmers;  2000  acres  of  Merced 
Colony  No.  2  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa  by  spring;  480  acres  already  ehecked. 
Win  wealth  at  Winton,  the  town  with  a  backing.  Fastest  growing  town  In 
Merced  County.    Lots  on  sale  January  1st.    Make  your  reservations  now. 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name .... 
Address. 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project" 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10.  20  and  40- 
acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 
Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low.  Canal 
and  drainage  system  the  very  best. 
Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 
40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and 
river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS. 


If  you  want  to  securo  a  home  in  California's  Famous 
Valley  where  climate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to 
work  for  yon  overtime,  cat  cut  the  attached  coupon 
and  mail  to  as  for  full  particulars: 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 
Willows.  Glenn  County.  Cal. 

Name  _  

Address   

Check  off  this  list  what  you  are 
particularly  interested  in ; 
Citrus  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 
Dairying  General  Farming 

Hogs  Herries 
Poultry  Hees 
Alfalfa  Garden  Truck  RP 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  maU  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8tti  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

The  Original  R.I.  Knapp  Side-Hill  Plow 

Orchard  and  Vineyard  Plow  received  first  premium  at  State  Fair. 


If  you  cannot 
get    our  plow 
send     us  the 
name    of  your 
dealer   and  we 
will    see  that 
you    are  sup- 
plied.  Has 
satisfaction  for 
years.  Equally 
as   good    for   valley   as  hill 
sides.     We  manufacture  five 
sizes — from     one-horse  or- 
chard and  vineyard  plow,  to 
the  strongest  grading  plow. 


given  entire 
over  thirty 


H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON,  San  Jose,  California 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operating. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  bo  carefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N-  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  Station. 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BKONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  lirst  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  In  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize- winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas.  Brown  Leghorns.  Buff 
Leghorns  In  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  <>f  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Legborn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 

FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden 
tools,  poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc.,  al- 
ways in  stock.  •  Write  for  combination 
offer  fMflSt  TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Es- 
tabli 


'r  OlfSiTRrMBCTLL  SEED  CO. 
I ig/lsVwfe' -""Sa "  F'ancisco. 


WAYSl1>te"at/if%rjfP-EaBS.  $L'.r.(1  per  set- 
ting of  15.  'S\  C.  White  Leghorns.  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns.  Houdans.  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas.  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  R.  C.  Black  Bantams.  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Five  years  in 
business.  Improved  stock  every  year. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  Ducks  at  recent 
Poultry  Show.  Eggs,  7c.  each.  Drakes. 
$1.50  to  $2.50  ea.    F.  L.  HUNT.  Napa.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting; also  day-old  chicks  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews.  Santa  Cruz. 
Cal..  Rural  No.  1. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen.  Sun- 
nyvale. Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  14SIK  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  *Q  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK.  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St..  S.  F. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  THE  HUN- 
DRED— White  Orpington,  $7;  Buffs.  $«: 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $5.  Address  C.  T. 
Remington.  Seaside.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St..  Fresno. 


S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS.— Best 
strain  on  the  Coast.  Hogan  system 
used.  Low  prices.  Geo.  L.  Donovan, 
Box  122,  Nlles,  Cal. 

KGGS,  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
poultry,  express  prepaid.  $2.00.  Write 
for  curcular.  Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Fairfield,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld.  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg.  Cal.   Box  342. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK —  "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Russell  James,  Box 
146,  Stege,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS- 
erels.     Fine  stock. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 


Chicks,  eggs.  cock- 
Reasonable.     O.  B 


ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Pomona,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Kd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff.  Whit* 
Orpington 


MARSHALL  BLACK  1  ARM 

I  l:i  mil  I  i>ti   A  v.- 11  in-.  l»nlo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons.  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


Care  of  the  Growing  Chicks. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysoood,  Pomona. 

Incubating  and  hatching  are  naturally 
followed  by  the  growing  period,  provided 
there  have  been  no  accidents.  Anyway, 
we  will  let  the  accidents  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  tell  our  readers  how  to 
care  for  the  chjcks.  A  week  or  two  ago 
we  told  you  not  to  overcrowd  the  brood- 
ers. The  thinning-out  process  is  even 
more  necessary  in  the  growing  stage  than 
during  the  first  week  or  two  of  chick  life. 
Before  we  can  expect  growth,  we  must 
surely  provide  for  it. 

It  is  not  merely  feeding,  keeping,  and 
all  the  other  little  things  we  do  for  them 
that  makes  for  growth,  though  these  are 
a  part  of  it,  but  there  must  be  given 
room  to  expand  and  grow.  Notice  how 
the  little  chicks  run  and  stretch  their 
wings  as  soon  as  they  are  let  out.  You 
do  not  see  the  same  antics  while  they  are 
in  confinement;  so  I  argue  that  the 
stretching  is  a  natural  process  that  chicks 
should  be  encouraged  to  enjoy.  It  means 
growth  and  expansion  of  all  limbs  and 
organs. 

But  to  return  to  the  thinning-out  proc 
ess:  All  things  being  equal,  the  small 
flocks  of  50  will  always  do  better  than 
large  ones.  They  will  grow  faster  with 
the  same  care  and  feed.  I  think  that 
is  one  great  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  fireless  brooders — they  are  all  raised 
in  small  flocks.  Fifty  chicks  at  from 
sjx  to  eight  weeks  old  require  as  much 
room  as  was  given  120  baby  chicks.  Quite 
a  difference,  you  see;  yet  I  know  people 
that  never  thin  out  at  all,  but  just  let 
nature  do  the  work.  And  then  they 
grumble  and  say  they  have  no  luck  with 
thickens.  Of  course,  small  flocks  do  make 
more  work — there  is  no  question  about 
that — but  the  chicks  pay  for  the  extra 
labor,  so  it  pays  in  the  long  run,  provided 
we  are  so  situated  that  we  can  give  the 
time  to  it.  And  a  little  thought  on  the 
subject  should  tell  us  that,  if  we  cannot 
give  the  time  to  do  the  best  for  chicks, 
we  would  better  be  out  of  the  business 
altogether. 

Poultry  Recjiirks  Attention. — This  is 
especially  so  in  the  raising  of  pure-bred 
fowls  that  we  have  paid  a  good  price  for. 
Ir.  is  not  fair  to  either  the  fowls,  to  the 
breeder,  or  to  ourselves.  In  addition  to 
extra  rooms  for  runs,  there  should  be 
extra  sleeping  room,  as  crowding  in  the 
sleeping  quarters  is  just  as  bad  or  worse 
than  to  crowd  them  in  their  runs.  Chick- 
ens that  sleep  in  crowded  brooders  or 
boxes  sometimes  appear  to  be  sweating; 
in  reality  they  are  wet  from  perspiration 
due  to  a  lack  of  ventilation  and  room  to 
move  around.  Tight  boxes  are  getting  out 
of  date,  and  rightly  so,  with  progressive 
poultrymen,  and  they  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  but  for  the  mistaken  notion 
that  warmth  mean§"  closing  up  all  ave^ 
nues  of  ventilation.  ';fJofr  the  fact  $  thatij 
without  plenty  of  air,  night  and  day, 
chicks  can  neither  grow  nor  be  healthy. 
Air  is  cheap.  What  we  want  is  condi- 
tions that  provide  for  warmth  with  ven- 
tilation. This,  I  think,  is  being  made 
possible  by  the  brooder-house  stove.  This 
stove  allows  the  chickens  more  freedom 
and  at  the  same  time  more  air  night  and 
day  than  any  artificial  form  of  brooding 
we  have  so  far  had. 

New  Ground  Desirable. — Another  thing 
we  are  apt  to  neglect  when  the  chicks  are 
growing  is  to  give  them  a  change  of 
ground.  Never  mind  if  they  were  put  on 
new  ground  to  commence  with,  give  them 
a  change  if  possible;  if  not,  do  the  next 
best  thing  and  spade  up  the  ground  they 
are  on,  as  often  as  possible.  Don't  forget 
that  chicks  are  just  as  curious  as  child- 
ren, so  while  you  are  digging  scatter 
some  seeds  for  them  to  scratch  after;  it 


keeps  them  busy,  develops  muscles  and 
internal  organs  and  makes  for  health  in 

general. 

The  Economics  of  It. — If  you  are  rais- 
ing chickens  for  market,  you  cannot  afford 
to  let  them  just  exist;  you  must  make 
every  ounce  of  food  and  every  bit  of  labor 
count,  or  you  will  be  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger  when  reckoning  day  comes 
If  you  are  in  the  fancy,  your  natural 
pride  will  urge  you  to  do  your  level  best. 
And  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  best; 
no  matter  whether  you  are  raising  a  few 
chickens  for  your  own  table,  or  for  mar 
ket  in  any  way,  the  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well.  Make  arrangements 
for  planting  all  the  green  feed  you  can 
take  care  of — not  all  you  can  plant,  mind, 
but  all  you  can  care  for.  I  would  rather 
have  a  small  patch  of  kale  or  lettuce 
that  I  could  irrigate  well  when  the  dry 
weather  comes,  than  an  acre  that  could 
not  be  irrigated.  Sometimes  thorough 
cultivation  on  good  land  is  as  good  as 
irrigation,  but  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  such  land  used  for  raising  poultry. 
When  kale  or  any  of  the  cabbage  family 
arc  grown  on  poor  ground  without  irri- 
gation it  is  always  tough  and  indigestible. 
A  small  patch  well  cared  for  will  give  a 
larger  quantity  of  digestible  food  than 
twice  the  size  patch  without  water  and 
cultivation.  Besides,  there  is  some  risk 
attached  to  feeding  tough  green  feed,  as 
it  has  been  known  to  cause  crop-bound 
and  other  troubles. 

Poultry  Protection. — Of  course,  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Rural  Press 
readers  have  taken  care  of  the  lice  ques- 
tion after  what  has  been  said  in  these 
columns.  Because  no  chicken  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  its  best  if  it  has  to  raise 
a  brood  of  lice  out  of  what  is  given  for 
its  own  needs. 

Bone  in  some  of  the  many  forms  on 
sale  is  almost  a  necessity  for  growth; 
bone  means  lime  to  build  more  bone. 
True,  we  get  bone  material  from  grain 
and  vegetable  foods,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  good  growth  of  bone  and 
muscle.  Oats  are  the  one  grain  food  that 
furnish  the  most  free  bone-making  mat- 
ter, but  owing  to  high  prices  on  oats, 
and  very  often  poor  quality,  they  are  too 
expensive  to  feed  in  quantity.  Where  a 
person  has  an  alfalfa  patch  for  his  chicks 
to  run  in,  his  feeding  problem  is  very 
near  to  being  solved.  In  fact,  for  about 
ten  months  in  the  year  he  can  reduce 
feed  bills  one-half  and  still  be  satisfied 
that  his  chickens  are  well  fed. 

The  Office  of  Green  Feeding. — The 
general  idea  is  that  green  feed  for  poul- 
try is  simply  to  fill  up.  But  that  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  the  quicker  we  drop 
it  the  better.  Green  feed,  besides  filling 
up-,  supplies  the  system  with  the  nutrient 
salts  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the 
body— bone,  muscle,  and  all. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Landone,  of  our  own  State, 
says  the  leaf  and  stem  products  are  rich- 
est In  the  whole  list  of  vegetables  and 
contain  more  cell  salts  in  a  given  pro- 
portion than  any  others.  Now  the  leaf 
and  stem  products  include  all  the  cab- 
bage family,  kale,  rape,  lettuce,  and  al- 
falfa. And  as  alfalfa,  once  started,  is 
almost  perpetual  as  a  crop,  it  pays  to  go 
to  a  little  trouble  to  start  it.  For  small 
chicks  perhaps  lettuce  is  preferable,  but 
a  flock  of  growing  cnicks  would  not  ask 
for  better  picking  than  a  nice  patch  of 
alfalfa. 

Other  Feedino. — Besides  green  teed  and 
all  the  little  extras,  we  must  not  forget 
that  growing  chicks  need  and  must  have, 
for  good  results,  an  abundance  of  good 
grain.  During  the  growing  stage,  after, 
say,  six  weeks,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  feed  the  growing  chicks  too  much. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
GABY  CHICKS 


From  Standard-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  from  our  heavy-laying  strain. 

Orders  now  booked  for  1912  de- 
livery. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  Weil-Bred,  Heavy  Lay- 
ing S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hen*.  Well- 
Bred  Stock  pays  the  bent.  Write  us  for 
Price  List. 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


White  Orpingtons 
and  Ducks 

A  few  choice  White  Orpington  cockerel*, 
bred  front  American  bent,  $.1.0O.  Kggs  from 
our  1-1  prize  birds,  910  netting;  2nd  prize, 
*7..-.l>:  3rd  prize,  Jt.VOO.  We  do  not  think 
vie  have  the  bent  ducks.  WE  KNOW  IT; 
because  they  were  first  everywhere  shown. 
White  I.  It.;  also  Knwn  anil  While  P.  kin 
stock  anil  egg*.  ><>w  is  the  time  to  hatch 
.lin  k-  and  get  90  to  s  I  J  per  dozen  for  your 
surplus  at  11!  week*  old. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

LODI,  CAL. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Beit 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  OOO  hena  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  In  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  910  per  100. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  95  per  9100;  91  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEHPEL, 
R.  1     D.,  No.  1,  Lathrop.  Cal. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
superior  In  California.  Will  sell  In  small 
or  large  lots.  Capacity  12,000.  W.  Leg- 
horns, B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons. 
Send  for  price-list. 

W.  J.  HICKS. 
R.  2,  Box  154.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 

While  this  adv.  is  before  you  WRITE 
FOR  MY  MATING  LIST.  I  am  now  book- 
ing egg  orders.  I  have  4  cockerels  and  1 
cock  bird  left  and  they  will  go  at  a  bar- 
gain.   Let  me  price  them  to  you. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

Eggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred, 
$1.50  per  fifteen. 

Can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

White  Leghorns,  of  course. 

LEVI  FRENCH,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS! 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahmns,  White  Mlnorcnn, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  need  such  a  mnp  before  laying 
out  your  irrigation  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


TO  SELL? 


We  have  unlimited  capital 
looking  for  good 

CALIFORNIA 
Ranch  Property. 

HUGE  TRACT  SOLD 
FOR  A  BIG  FARM 

J.  W.  Goodwin  Pays  $293,250 
for  3,263  Acres  of  Land 
at  Rio  Vista 

Deal  made  through  the  office  of 
GUSTAV  DeBRETTVILLE, 

S.'F.  Call,  Oct.  10,  1911 


CAPITALISTS  BUY 
BIG  FARM  TRACT 

Influx  of  Settlers  Is  Being  An- 
ticipated by  Purchase 
Near  Rio  Vista 

Consideration  said  to  be  in  the 
neigborhood  of  $600,000  or  $100 
per  acre.  Deal  made  by  GUSTAV 
DeBRETTVILLE. 

S.^F.  Call,  Dec.  12,  1911 

Our  Sales  for  last  3  months  have 
aggregated  nearly  $1,000,000. 

I!  You  Want  Prompt  Action 
List  Your  Property  With  Us. 

Gustav  DeBrettville 

Claus  Spreckels  Building 
SAN  I  RANCISCO 


But  if  there  should  be  an  inclination  to 
waste,  the  remedy  is  to  cut  the  allowance 
down  for  a  day  or  two.  For  busy  people, 
or  where  a  large  number  of  chicks  are 
being  raised,  a  dry  mash  will  be  found 
a  great  help,  always  remembering  that 
its  purpose  is  to  promote  growth,  not  to 
fatten.  Where  grounds  can  be  obtained, 
they  should  form  a  part  of  the  mash. 
Equal  parts  of  wheat,  bran,  ground  oats, 
or  barley,  ground  alfalfa,  ground  corn, 
with  20%  of  good  beef  scrap,  or  the  corn 
may  be  left  out  at  the  feeder's  option. 
But  for  Leghorns  I  would  prefer  to  leave 
it  as  this  makes  an  ideal  mash  for  small 
breeds  that  are  so  very  active.  See  that 
they  are  supplied  with  grit  and  plenty  of 
clean  water,  and  nature  will  lend  a  hand 
toward  putting  all  that  you  provide  to 
goorl  use. 

All  poultrymen  that  give  their  chicks 
free  range  should  have  a  good  dog;  but 
train  him  so  that  he  will  pay  for  his 
board  by  keeping  hawks  and  other  destruc- 
tive animals  from  the  poultry.  A  young 
dog  is  easily  trained  to  watch  for  hawks 
by  just  pointing  up  and  saying,  "Hawk! 
hawk!"  and  then  showing  the  dog  that 
he  is  expected  to  watch  them.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  he  commences  to  bark 
at  everything  that  flies.  If  he  can  be 
taught  one  thing,  he  can  be  taught  more, 
so  when  he  has  learned  one  lesson,  teach 
him  to  watch  for  rats. 

A  Treatment  for  Rats. — But  as  every- 
body cannot  get  a  good  dog  all  at  once, 
here  is  a  remedy  for  rats  that  is  so 
simple  many  of  you  will  be  tempted  to 
pass  it  by.  Arrange  so  that  your  feed 
is  all  in  one  place  on  a  board  floor,  then 
sprinkle  good  lime  all  around  on  the  floor, 
also  in  the  run  leading  to  their  holes. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  lime  gets  on 
their  feet  they  begin  to  lick  the  bottom 
of  the  feet,  and  naturally  the  lime  burns 
the  tongue  and  the  rats  move  to  another 
location.  I  know  this  is  a  good  remedy, 
for  I  have  seen  it  tried,  though  it  will 
not  be  so  efflective  if  the  rats  can  get 
feed  from  several  places  that  are  not  pro- 
tected with  the  lime.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
a  little  lime,  but  sprinkle  it  on  pretty 
thick,  so  that  the  rats  will  have  a  job  big 
enough  to  clean  their  feet.  Of  all  the  de- 
structive animals,  there  is  not  any  to 
come  up  to  rats,  and  none  that  people  give 
in  to  so  easily.  And  yet  in  emergencies 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  can 
be  gotten  rid  of  almost  as  easily  as  other 
obnoxious  pests.  But  you  have  to  be  de- 
termined not  to  give  them  any  rest.  There 
never  has  been  any  great  thing  accom- 
plished by  going  half-heartedly  at  any- 
thing, and  in  getting  rid  of  rats  you  have 
got  to  decide  whether  you  or  the  rats  are 
to  live  on  the  premises.  If  you  think 
you  have  a  better  title  to  the  place  than 
they,  then  drive  them  out,  if  it  takes 
money  and  time  to  do  it. 


Owing  to  the  growth  of  weeds  in  the 
drainage  ditch  near  Ceres,  Stanislaus 
county,  many  orchards  have  been  serious- 
ly injured  by  the  rise  in  the  water-table, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  drain  the  land  by 
pumping,  instead  of  arranging  to  have 
the  ditch  kept  permanently  clean.  A  de- 
cision on  the  matter  will  be  made  later. 


Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  has  announced  that  Prof.  C. 
F.  Baker,  of  Pomona  College,  has  offered 
to  make  a  duplicate  set  of  the  collection 
of  insects  which  Dr.  Cook  has  at  the  col- 
lege and  present  it  to  the  State  Horticul- 
t  in  al  Commission. 


Plans  are  being  considered  by  a  num- 
ber of  engineers  and  land  owners  of  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  lands  comprising  the  bed  of  Tulare 
lake.  The  plan  is  said  to  involve  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  water  of  Kern  river, 
Deer  creek  and  the  Poso  river. 


,How  Can  I  Make  Money  With  Poultry 

IS  A  QUESTION  OFTEN  ASKED 

DO  IT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  WAY 

Which  simply  means  our  way.  We 
have  put  thousands  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  right  track, 
and  can  do  it  for  you  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance. 

,  Write  for  our  free  Catalog  and  Booklet. 
"How  It  All  Came  About." 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Petaluma  Incubator  Company 


[BOX  ^2 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BOX  52 

PETALUMA,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A.; 


THE  RESULT  Of 
36  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PRACTICAL  POULTRY  RAISING 

SIMPLE— SAFE— DURABLE 


50  EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  3fcx  BROODER  HATCHERS  8.50 
50  CHICK  FIRELESS  BROODERS  2.75 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY, 

WESTERN  OFFICE,  327  BACON  BUILDING 
OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 


WAREHOUSES  AT 


OAKLAND.  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
SEATTLE.  WASH 


ARENBERGS  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil.  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

201   East   Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  nn<l 
County  In  United  States. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Croley  System  of  Poultry  Feeding 

Send  for  a  Copy.   Its  Free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO., 
629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Beaver 

IS  !L/£-%.  V  LslX.  BEAVER 

Board 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  Samples 
and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO., 

Rlnlto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law   .  2.25 

Farm   Buildings   .  2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Elog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
4'M  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York  ;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


The  Home  Circle. 


O  gift  of  God!    O  perfect  day! 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play; 
Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me, 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be! 

Blow,  winds!  and  waft  through  all  the 
rooms 

The  snow-flakes  of  the  cherry-blooms! 
Blow,  winds!  and  bend  within  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peach! 

O  Life  and  Love!    O  happy  throng 
Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  song! 
O  heart  of  man!  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free? 

—Longfellow. 


Japanese  Health  Suggestions. 


The  following  sanitary  regulations  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Jiji  are 
recommended  by  the  Japan  Herald  to 
those  hungering  after  long  life: 

First — Spend  as  much  time  out  of  doors 
as  possible.  Bask  much  in  the  sun  and 
take  plenty  of  exercise.  Take  care  that 
your  respiration  is  always  deep  and  reg- 
ular. 

Second — As  regards  meals,  eat  meat  only 
once  a  day,  and  let  the  diet  be  eggs, 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  fresh  cow's 
milk.  Take  the  last-named  as  much  as 
possible.    Masticate  your  food  carefully. 

Third — Take  a  hot  bath  every  day  and 
a  steam  bath  once  or  twice  a  week  if 
the  heart  is  strong  enough  to  bear  it. 

Fourth — Put  on  roughly-woven  under- 
wear (cotton  fabrics  are  preferable)  and 
clothes;  a  comfortable  collar,  light  hat  of 
any  material,  and  well-fitting  boots. 

Fifth — Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 

Sixth — Sleep  in  a  very  dark  and  very 
quiet  room,  with  windows  open.  Let  the 
minimum  of  sleeping  hours  be  six  or  six 
and  one-half  hours,  and  the  maximum 
seven  and  one-half  hours.  In  case  of 
women  rest  of  eight  and  one-half  hours 
is  advisable. 

Seventh — Take  one  day  of  absolute  rest 
per  week,  on  which  you  must  refrain  from 
even  reading  and  writing. 

Eighth — Try  to  avoid  any  outburst  of 
passions  and  strong  mental  stimulations. 
Dc  not  overtax  your  brain  at  the  occur- 
rence of  inevitable  incidents  or  of  coming 
events.  Do  not  say  unpleasant  things,  nor 
listen,  if  possible,  to  disagreeable  things. 

Ninth — Be  married!  Widows  and  wid- 
owers should  be  remarried  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Tenth — Be  moderate  in  the  consumption 
of  even  tea  and  coffee,  not  to  say  tobacco 
and  alcoholic  beverages. 

Eleventh — Avoid  places  that  are  too 
warm,  especially  steam-heated  and  badly 
ventilated  rooms. 

Twelfth — In  order  to  promote  the  func- 
tions of  those  bodily  organs  which  are 
likely  to  weaken  by  age  and  disease,  sup- 
ply yourself  with  nutriment  taken  from 
the  same  organs  of  other  animals.  But 
in  such  cases  the  advice  of  the  most  com- 
petent medical  authorities  should  be  care- 
fully consulted. 

The  Japan  Herald  adds:  "The  Jiji  might 
have  made  up  the  round  dozen  of  sugges- 
tions by  informing  its  readers  how — in 
these  days  of  high  duties  and  coming 
higher  ones — they  can  obtain  the  money 
to  purchase  the  various  articles  of  food- 
stuffs calculated  to  lengthen  life.  A  Jap- 
anese workman,  keeping  a  wife  and  child- 
ren on  something  under  1  yen  a  day,  would 
doubtlessly  be  quite  satisfied  with  meat 
at  one  meal  per  diem.  When  rent,  doc- 
tor's bills,  clothing,  fuel  and  the  thousand 
and  one  minor  expenses  falling  to  the  lot 
of  the  housekeeper  had  been  met,  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  the  family  sur- 
feiting itself  with  eggs,  cereals,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  fresh  cow's  milk." 


Welcome  Good  Fortune. 

Are  you  afraid  to  sit  down  when  you 
would  make  the  thirteenth  at  the  table? 
Well,  then,  you  very  likely  are  afraid 
to  pick  up  a  pin  when  the  point  is  toward 
you,  or  to  see  the  moon  through  glass 
or  over  your  left  shoulder.  Maybe  you 
don't  go  under  a  ladder  without  spitting, 
and  if  you  break  a  mirror  you  doubtless 
watch  for  grandpapa  to  die.  Gives  you 
a  sort  of  thrill — or,  of  course,  you  don't 
believe  in  anything  so  foolish — but  it  does 
give  you  a  sort  of  a  thrill  to  have  an 
umbrella  opened  in  the  house. 

Then,  whenever  you  say,  "I  haven't  had 
a  touch  of  hay-fever  this  summer,"  you 
hasten  to  rap  on  wood.  Mentioning  your 
good  fortune  wouldn't  give  you  hay-fever 
— but  not  for  worlds  would  you  let  the 
remark  go  by  without  rapping.  If  you 
smash  a  dish  you  are  worried  until  you've 
smashed  two  more.  There's  no  end  to 
the  little  superstitions  that  pester  you, 
half  without  your  own  knowledge,  every 
day.  Would  you  begin  an  undertaking  on 
Thursday  or  Friday?  Would  you  get  mar- 
ried on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month? 

Believe  in  all  these  omens  if  you*  wish. 
Take  fiendish  delight  in  wondering  who 
is  to  die  next  when  any  one  of  a  number 
of  "death  signs"  occur.  Take  pains  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  your  best  friend  be- 
cause she  went  round  the  other  side  of  a 
tree  when  you  were  out  walking.  Do 
all  these  things,  and  as  many  more  as 
will  make  you  contented— but  don't  fall 
into  the  habit  of  believing  that  good 
things  are  not  going  to  last. 

Life  is  sometimes  a  hard  problem.  In 
fact — for  we  may  as  well  be  honest  about 
it — life  is  about  always  a  hard  problem. 
And  yet,  life  is  likely  to  be  much  better 
than  we  give  it  credit  for  being.  We 
don't  give  it  half  a  chance.  Any  good 
fortune  gets  discouraged  when  the  wel- 
come it  receives  is:  "Well,  come  in  if 
you  like,  but  I  know  you  won't  stay  more 
than  a  minute,  and  then  bad  luck  will 
be  knocking  at  the  door."  It  is  a  very 
poor  habit  to  get  into — this  looking  for 
a  "joker"  in  each  piece  of  happiness  that 
ir.  given  you.  A  better  way — indeed,  the 
best  way — is  to  live  in  the  present.  Easy 
enough  to  preach,  but  dismally  hard  to 
practice.  We  clutch  the  present  nervous- 
ly, with  a  backward  glance  at  the  past 
and  one  hand  trying  to  ward  off  the  fu- 
ture. In  some  things,  naturally,  we  must 
look  ahead.  But  why  do  this  more  than 
is  necessary?  The  future,  with  whatever 
it  holds  of  good  or  ill,  is  coming  toward 
us  relentlessly,  inevitably. 

Bring  your  children  up  to  be  happy. 
Don't  let  them  be  any  more  superstitious 
than  you  can  help.  But,  at  any  rate, 
avoid  the  one  horrible,  haunting  belief 
that  good  things  can't  last.  The  good 
things  are  the  only  eternal  things  of 
the  world. — Boston  Herald. 


Newfoundland  Dog  Disappearing. 

That  the  Newfoundland  dog  is  fast  be- 
coming extinct  in  the  land  of  its  nativity- 
was  stated  by  Homer  Lloyd  Darrow,  of 
New  Haven,  a  dog  fancier  and  breeder, 
who  returned  from  St.  John's  this  sea- 
son, bringing  22  dogs.  He  went  to  New- 
foundland in  May,  and  since  then  he  has 
traveled  all  over  the  island  buying  dogs. 
Those  with  which  he  returned  are  all 
he  could  buy,  and  all  of  these  are  not 
pure-blooded  animals. 

"The  Newfoundland  dog  formerly  was 
a  popular  breed,"  he  said,  "but  like  all 
breeds  it  has  become  degenerated  since 
it  was  dropped  by  those  who  have  money 
to  pay  for  full-blooded  animals." — New 
York  Herald. 


She  didn't  think  how  it  would  sound: 
A  widow  erected  a  monument  to  her  hus- 
band, with  the  inscription,  "Rest  in  peace 
until  we  meet  again." 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Wraiu'i  College  an  Paclflc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dig 
tance  of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  unl 
versltles  of  the  West.  Full  collegian 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  am 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  lr 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equlppec 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  vlewB 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col 
lege  P.  O..  California. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — Grammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — Infantry. 
Cavalry,  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Army  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
3rd.  1912. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Head  Master. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Mnrket  Street. 
Capital   Paid  Up  "e.OOO.OOO.Oti 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 

Total      ....  $11,000,000.01 
OFFICERS  I 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Oat  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


SECOND  HAND 

TRACTION  ENGINE 

FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  engine. 
In  good  condition,  with  two  wagons 
for  same.  Burns  distillate.  For  In- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

J.   A.   BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  boy  can  run  It) 

Simplicity  —  Efficiency  —  Economy 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  carburetor 
or  other  complicated  parts  to  get  out 
of  order. 

Operates  on  kerosene  or  distillate  at 
0/10th  cent  per  horse-power  hour. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Company 

Demonstration  Plunt  and  Address 

400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  letter  to  us  will  save  you  money  on 
Farm  Implements,  Pumps,  Belting,  Port- 
able Trucks.  >Yood-Snws.  ( '  re  u  in  Sep- 
arators. "Climax  tins  Producing  Appar- 
atus" for  fuel  and  light. 

Mining  and  Dredging  Mnchlnery  de- 
signed und  built  to  order. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Ar C  I\   Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SACRAMENTO  PIPE  WORKS 


PIPE 
FOR 
ALL 
PURPOSES 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  and  are  the  largest  dealers  in 
Screw  Joint  Irrigation  Casing  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  stock  of  casing  ranges 
from  2  inch  to  12  inch. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock 
of  Standard  Pipe,  both 
Black  and  Galvanized  from 
lA  inch  to  12  inch. 

Our  line  of  pipe  and  casing 
fittings,  valves  and  brass 
goods  is  complete  from  % 
inch  to  12  inch  and  are  of 
the  best  standard  makes. 

We  make  a  specialty  of 
cutting  and  threading  pipe 
and  casing  to  sketch  and 
are  equipped  to  cut  all 
sizes. 

After  years  of  experience 
we  have  a  formula  for 
asphaltum  dip,  which  engi- 
neers pronounce  a  perfect 
pipe  coating. 

Our  engineering  depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  make 
plans  and  specifications  for 
irrigation  and  water  works 
systems.  Estimates  and 
prices  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

SACRAMENTO  PIPE  WORKS 

716-718-720-722  R  STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  17,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  grower3.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  is  extremely  quiet, 
though  all  offerings  are  held  at  full  quo- 
tations. The  present  strength  is  largely 
due  to  the  export  demand  for  flour  in  the 
North,  local  requirements  being  light. 

California  Club  $1.52%@1.57% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    LS7%©1.7*% 

Northern  Club    1.68%01.B7% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%  ©1.72% 

Northern  Red    1-65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  situation  shows  little  change,  prices 
being  firmly  held  on  brewing  and  choice 
feed,  though  there  is  little  trading  here. 
Some  barley  is  still  going  East  from  Im- 
perial valley. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $2.00  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    Mi  @L80 

OATS. 

Quotations  show  no  further  change,  all 
descriptions  being  steady.  The  jobbing 
demand  is  fair,  though  there  is  no  par- 
ticular activity  in  the  market  at  present. 

Red  Feed   $1-70  @1.75 

Gray    1-™  ©1.76 

White    1-70  ©1-75 

Black    1.85  ©1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

Most  offerings  of  both  local  and  East- 
ern corn  are  of  very  poor  quality,  and 
sell  considerably  below  quotations,  which 
are  firmly  held  on  all  desirable,  lots. 
Good  corn,  however,  is  scarce,  and  the 
movement  is  limited. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  ©1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1-85 

Eastern  White    1M 

RYE. 

The  local  demand  for  this  grain  i:>  lini 
ited,  and  values  are  nominally  as  last 
quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $165  ©1.75 

BEANS. 

The  Eastern  demand  shows  some  im- 
provement, and  is  fairly  active  for  this 
time  of  year,  though  trading  is  not  on 
a  very  large  scale.  Some  fluctuation  in 
values  is  noted  on  certain  lines,  bayos, 
large  whites,  and  limas  being  quoted  a 
little  lower  than  last  week,  though  all 
descriptions  are  firm  as  quoted,  and  noth- 
ing is  likely  to  be  much  lower.  The 
most  notable  feature  of  the  market  at 
present  is  the  increasing  firmness  of 
pinks,  which  are  now  moving  off  in  good 
shape  and  show  another  slight  advance. 
It  is  expected  that  the  production  in  this 
State  will  be  largely  increased  this  year, 
as  in  addition  to  the  greater  lima  acreage 
in  the  south,  the  area  planted  around 
Winters  will  be  about  double  that  of  last 
year. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  ©3.70 

Blackeyes    3.90  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  ©3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  ©4.15 

Large  Whites    3.90  @4.00 

Limas    6.05 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.00  ©3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

Considerable  activity  is  reported  in  al- 
falfa at  present,  and  prices  show  some 
improvement.  Several  other  lines  are 
also  moving  more  freely,  but  quotations 
are  unchanged.  Desirable  lots  of  broom- 
corn  seed  are  scarce. 

Alfalfa   17%@19  t 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    4%c 

Hemp    4%c 

Millet    3    ©  3%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  steady  as  last  quoted,  the 
local  market  showing  little  change. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.40 

Bakers'  Extras   5.20  @5.40 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 
Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Hay  continues 


market   in  very  small  quantities,  with 

consumers  apparently  relying  on  stocks 
stored  here.  "  Dealers  report  little  demand, 
but  look  for  a  much  more  active  market 
within  a  few  weeks,  as  supplies  are  run- 
ning very  low.  Continued  activity  is 
noted,  however,  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  large  movement  is  expected 
until  the  new  crop  is  harvested.  Some 
time  will  lapse  before  the  grass  is  well 
started,  and  meanwhile  feeders  in  every 
district  will  be  compelled  to  buy  freely. 
Quite  a  lot  of  hay  has  been  sold  for  ship 
ment  to  other  points  at  a  material  ad- 
vance over  San  Francisco  quotations. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@15.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14 .50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00©  12  00 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  75r 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
A  continued  heavy  demand  both  for  the 
finished  product  and  the  raw  material  has 
caused  a  slight  advance  in  alfalfa  meal. 
Other  lines  of  feed,  for  the  most  part,  are 
firm,  with  an  active  demand,  though  the 
movement  of  rolled  barley  is  limited  by 
the  high  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.50@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34-°£?M 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


PREVENTATIVE  FOR  RUN  A  WAYS 

When  a  team  hitched  to  a  COMBINED  HARVESTER  becomes  frightened 
and  runs  away  once,  that  team  Is  usually  very  likely  to  run  again:  such  run- 
a-ways  are  sometimes  very  disastrous  as  well  as  expensive.  Have  known  of  a 
single  run-a-way  with  one  of  these  machines  costing  over  $1000.00  In  wreck- 
ago  of  machinery,  killing  and  maiming  of  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  delay. 

I  have  a  remedy  that  may  be  applied  to  prevent  run-a-ways;  I  guarantee 
it  will  be  effective  on  the  harvester  team  that  Is  most  uncontrollable.  My 
advice  will  cost  you  nothing  if  you  will  write  me  between  now  and  the  10th 
of  February,  stating  if  your  team  has  ever  run,  or  If  you  wish  to  prevent  thc 
flrst  run-a-way. 

TH0S.  GREGORY,  5th  Floor,  420  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Oregon  onions  are  now  appearing  in 
this  market,  prices  being  high  in  sym- 
pathy with  an  advance  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. The  best  California  stock  also 
brings  top  figures,  and  all  offerings  are 
higher  than  last  week.  Eastern  prices  are 
higher  than  on  the  Coast,  and  supplies 
everywhere  are  light.  Several  changes 
arc  "noted  in  Southern  vegetables,  toma- 
toes being  a  little  easier,  though  cucum- 
bers are  held  firmly.  No  lima  beans  are 
appearing  at  present,  and  string  beans 
are  higher,  with  very  light  supplies.  Bell 
peppers  show  a  slight  advance,  while 
eggplant  is  lower.  Small  lots  of  aspara- 
gus from  the  delta  district  are  still  com- 
ing in,  the  price  this  week  being  down 
to  40  or  50c  per  lb.  Celery  and  rhubarb 
are  unchanged. 

Onions —  „ 

California  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.75@  1.90 

Oregon   

Garlic,  per  lb   3©  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75c@  j.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1-00 

Cabbage    40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

String  Beans,  lb   22%©  25c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  ( Southern)        5@  7c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   4©  6c 

POTATOES. 
There  is  still  quite  an  active  shipping 
business  in  potatoes,  mainly  in  river 
stock,  the  movement  from  Stockton 
amounting  to  about  40  cars  a  day.  There 
is  accordingly  no  pressure  to  sell  in  the 
city  market,  and  prices  on  both  river 
and  Salinas  or  Lompoc  stock  are  higher. 
No  Oregon  potatoes  are  offered  at  the 
moment. 

River  Whites   $  135@  1.45 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50@  2.65 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.85@  2.00 

Early  Rose    1.60©  1.75 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  are  about  the 
same  as  last  week,  and  while  local  stock 
is  coming  forward  more  freely,  the  mar- 
ket is  kept  well  cleaned  up  under  a  lively 
demand.  Several  lines  are  higher,  hens 
and  fancy  roosters  being  especially  strong. 
Ducks  are  also  higher.  Turkeys  are 
fairly  plentiful,  and  lower  figures  are 
quoted  for  both  live  and  dressed  stock 
though  there  is  a  good  movement  at  pres 
ent  quotations. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17  C 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12%c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   20 


Squabs,  doz   2.00@  3.25 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.50 

Ducks,   doz   9.00@  12.00 

Turkevs,  live,  per  lb   18@20  c 

do    dressed    22@23  c 

BUTTER. 

Fresh  extras  show  little  change,  being 
firm  at  the  present  quotation,  while  the 
lower  grades  and  storage  stock  are  a  little 

higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  ...35%  36  36  35  35%  35% 
Prime 

Firsts   ..32     32     32     32     32  33 

Firsts   31      31     31      31      31  32 

Storage 

Extras.. 28%  29     30     30     30  30% 
EGGS. 

A  good  many  eggs  are  being  taken  by 
the  hatcheries  at  present,  and  there  is 
also  a  lively  demand  for  Northern  ship- 
ment, orders  having  been  taken  for  Alas- 
kan delivery.  Local  arrivals,  however, 
are  increasing,  and  prices  on  all  lines 
this  week  have  taken  a  sudden  drop. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    .  .  .36^.  36%  36     35     34     33 % 
Firsts  ....34      34     34      34      33  33 
Seconds   .  . —     —     —     —     31  31 
Selected 

Pullets.. 34%  34%  34%  34%  33%  32 
CHEESE. 

Arrivals  of  flats  and  Y.  A.s  this  week 
have  been  rather  light,  and  prices  are 
accordingly  a  little  higher  on  all  grades. 
Monterey  cheese  is  lower,  with  liberal 
supplies. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb         17  c 

Storage    i5  c 

Firsts    14%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   17  c 


to  arrive  in  the  city 


Young  Roosters,  full  grown . 
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tion  of  all  staples  in  the  primary  market 
is  an  exceptionally  strong  one,  a  still 
higher  market  is  anticipated  as  soon  as 
jobbers  get  ready  to  buy. 

"Although  local  jobbers  are  not  inter 
ested  in  the  peach  situation  on  the  Coast, 
since  there  is  little  demand  from  consum- 
ers in  this  section  before  spring,  the  re 
cent  purchases  made  by  dealers  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  for  prompt  or  for 
ward  shipment  from  California  points, 
have  caused  an  upward  trend  to  f.o.b. 
quotations." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  9  c 

Apricots    12  @12%c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    @  8%c 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis   6    @  6%c 

Pears   8    @  9  "c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    ©  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5%@  fi  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4*Z@  5  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Cranberries  are  no  longer  quoted,  as 
they  are  practically  cleaned  up.  A  small 
lot  of  strawberries  arrived  from  the 
South  this  week,  the  first  in  some  time, 
and  found  a  ready  market  as  quoted. 
There  is  a  little  outside  business  in  apples, 
but  the  local  trade  is  extremely  quiet, 
and  other  lines  of  fresh  fruits  are  little 
more  than  nominal. 

Strawberries,  crate   $  1.50@  1.75 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00@  1.50 

Choice   75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...  1.50@  1.75 
Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.50 

Dried  Fruiti. 

The  general  demand  shows  some  signs 
of  improvement,  though  so  far  there  has 
been  no  particular  activity  in  any  line, 
neither  packers  nor  jobbers  taking  much 
interest.  Stocks  in  growers'  hands,  how- 
ever, are  light  in  practically  all  lines 
except  raisins,  which  still  appear  to  be 
fairly  plentiful.  A  firm  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  raisins  prevails  at  Fresno,  with 
reports  of  a  few  sales  above  current  fig- 
ures, and  some  packers  there  anticipate  a 
close  clean-up  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
with  a  material  improvement  over  pre- 
vailing prices.  Seedless  raisins  are 
rather  scarce,  and  both  Thompson's  and 
Sultanas  are  a  little  higher.  There  is 
also  a  stronger  feeling  in  peaches,  though 
prices  stand  as  before.  Tne  most  encour- 
aging feature  is  the  fact  that  stocks  in 
jobbers'  hands  all  over  the  country  are 
light,  and  with  anything  like  a  normal 
consuming  demand  there  should  be  a  good 
general  inquiry  within  the  next  month 
or  two. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  "Little  interest  is  shown  at  pres- 
ent in  offerings  of  California  dried  fruits 
for  either  immediate  or  forward  delivery. 
However,  first  hands  and  brokers  are 
looking  confidently  for  an  active  spring 
season,  as  it  is  believed  that  jobbers 
throughout  the  East  are  carrying  unusu- 
ally small  stocks.    As  the  statistical  posi- 


Oitrus  Fruits. 

The  shipper  of  early  oranges  is  the 
lucky  man  this  season,  at  least  from  the 
present  viewpoint.  At  this  time  the  East 
ern  markets  are  in  a  depressed  condi 
tion,  and  the  poor  fruit  from  Florida  and 
the  chance  of  receiving  frozen  fruit  from 
California,  helps  to  aggravate  the  feeling 
of  depression. 

The  orange  groves  in  the  Porterville 
section  shipped  nearly  800  cars  of  earlv 
navels  for  the  holiday  trade,  for  which 
prices  averaged  from  30  to  40  cents  per 
box  more  than  for  the  previous  season. 
From  Lindsay  more  than  1500  cars  of 
navels  were  sent  East,  and  the  prices 
were  as  good  as  for  the  Porterville  fruit. 
So  far  practically  no  frost  damage  is  re 
ported  from  either  of  these  sections.  It 
is  stated  that  fully  200,000  orange  nurs 
ery  trees  are  growing  there,  ready  to  be 
set  out  the  coming  spring. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  of  Monday. 
January  15th,  prices  were  about  the  same 
as  last  week.  At  New  York  the  highest 
average  for  navels  was  $2.85  per  box,  and 
the  lowest  average  was  $1.30.  Lemons 
averaged  from  $2.70  to  $2.15.  At  Bos- 
ton the  price  on  navels  averaged  from 
$1.45  to  $2.70.  Lemons  sold  for  $3.15 
down  to  $1.65.  At  Cincinnati  navels 
brought  $2.10  and  $2.15,  and  Florida  or 
anges  sold  from  $1.65  to  $2.45  per  box. 
A:  the  Los  Angeles  auction,  oranges  sold 
for  50c  up  to  $1.15  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Cali 
fornia,  and  five  cars  were  sold. 

A  good  many  oranges  were  held  over 
in  the  San  Francisco  market  from  last 
week,  and  while  the  early  arrivals  this 
week  were  not  especially  heavy,  there  is 
still  an  easy  feeling  as  to  prices,  the  de 
mand  being  still  a  little  slow.  Only  a 
few  fine  lots  will  bring  top  quotation, 
though  there  is  no  quotable  change  in 
navels.  Tangerines  are  a  little  lower. 
Lemons  and  limes  are  quiet,  but  un- 
changed. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice   1.50©  1.75 

Tangerines    1.00©  1.75 

Grapefruit    2.50@  3.5(1 

Lemons:  Fancy    3.00(5  3.50 

Choice   2.25©  2.50 

Standard    1.25©  1.50 

Limes    5.50©  6.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Some  of  the  local  packers  are  again  be 
ginning  to  take  an  interest  in  nuts,  but 
the  general  trade  is  quiet,  and  buyers  are 
slow  to  pay  full  quotations.  There  are 
few  almonds  left,  however,  and  a  fair 
clean-up  of  walnuts  is  expected  before 
the  next  crop  is  ready. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18  %c 

I  X  L   17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   I6%c 

Drakes    14  %c 

Languedoc    14%c 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


We  have  made  it  possible  for  you  to  save  money  by  using  an  all 
around  Farm  Tractor,  in  place  of  horses  or  mules,  by  offering  you 


The  ff Improved  Johnson  Tractor" 

and  to  make  money  besides  by  the  thorough  and  constant  plowing  and  cultiva- 
tion of  your  land,  resulting  in  a  greater  yield  and  a  better  quality  of  your  fruit  at 

a  low  cost.  To  be  able  to  minimize  your  expense  of  production  ought  to  appeal 
to  you  if  you  are  farming  for  profit. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS,  Sole  Manufacturers 


Office:   75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Works:   Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Hardshells   8    ®  8y2c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   12y2@13y2c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded   16y2c 

HONEY. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change,  but 
water-white  comb  and  extracted  are  both 
a  little  stronger.  There  is  quite  a  lot 
of  amber  extracted  on  the  market,  and 
holders  appear  anxious  to  clean  up,  but 
find  little  demand. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7y2c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  a  little  more  demand  in  a 
small  jobbing  way,  but  no  general  activ- 
ity.   Prices  stand  as  before. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Present  quotations  are  largely  nominal, 
as  there  is  little  of  last  year's  crop  left, 
and  few  growers  care  to  make  contracts 
for  the  new  crop  so  far  in  advance.  It 
is  reported  that  Eastern  brewing  inter- 
ests are  preparing  to  plant  a  large  acre- 
age. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop    25c 

Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  live  stock  in  the  local  mar- 
ket continue  on  about  the  same  scale  of 
for  some  time  past,  and  prices  are  un- 
changed, though  dressed  beef  is  quoted 
a  little  higher. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5    (®  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4%@  5  c 

No.  2    4i4@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y>@  3y2c 

Calves:  Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6%c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   6y2c 

100  to  150  lbs   6y2c 

Prime  wethers    3%@  4  c 

Ewes    3i4@  3V2c 

Lambs   5    @  6%c 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9    @  9%c 

Cows    8    @  8%c 

Heifers    8    @  b-/2c 

Veal,  large   10    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes   .'. .    7    @>  8  c 

Lambs    10    @11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10^c 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  is  still  dormant,  quo- 
tations being  largely  nominal.  A  better 
feeling,  however,  is  reported  in  the  East- 
ern market,  and  a  renewal  of  activity 
in  the  spring  is  possible,  though  local 
buyers  are  unwilling  to  make  any  fore- 
cast. 

Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Vorthern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

pie    10  @12%c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Quotations  are  unchanged,  and  the 
market  is  steady  to  firm,  though  the  com- 
paratively poor  condition  of  the  hides  now 
offered  tends  to  limit  the  demand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  c 

Medium    10y2c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16y2c 

Calf    16y2c 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    18    <§>19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18y.@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23y2@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   ?  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30@  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 

HORSES. 

The  local  market  is  hardly  doing  as 
well  as  was  expected,  though  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
horses  recently  offered  were  of  light 
weight,  and  as  a  rule  not  well  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  this  market. 
Prices  for  such  stock  are  comparatively 


low,  though  horses  of  desirable  weight 
find  a  fairly  ready  market.    Dealers,  how- 
ever, still  look  for  a  better  demand  for 
good  medium-weight  stock. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$200@335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(5)200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  125@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  1100)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  CURE  PORK. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Mobley,  Fayetteville,  Arkan- 
sas, has  used  for  years  a  system  of  curing 
meat  that  has  been  followed  with  success 
in  his  family  in  Virginia  from  generation 
to  generation  since  Colonial  days.  It  has 
been  tested  by  hundreds  of  people  in 
many  Southern  States,  and  everyone  has 
found  it  more  reliable  for  home  curing 
than  any  other  method.  Prog.  Mobley  fur- 
nished his  method  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Rock  Island  lines  for  dis- 
tribution. 

A  day  should  be  selected  for  killing 
when  the  temperature  is  low  enough  to 
insure  a  thorough  cooling  by  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  hogs  being  dressed  and 
hung  over  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  hogs  are 
killed,  for  each  400  pounds  of  meat  make 
a  brine  as  follows:  20  gallons  of  rain 
water,  30  pounds  of  salt,  8  ounces  of  bak- 
ing soda,  10  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  1  gal- 
lon of  molasses  (use  good  molasses,  not 
the  adulterated  kind).  This  fluid  should 
be  boiled  and  skimmed  in  the  morning 
and  left  to  cool  in  a  shady  place.  When 
cool,  add  5  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve 
the  saltpeter  in  warm  water  and  stir  thor- 
oughly. 

The  following  morning  cut  up  the  hogs 
as  usual,  and  pack  in  barrels.  Put  the 
sides  of  the  meat  or  middlings  in  the  bot- 


tom and  the  shoulders  next,  and  the  hams 
on  top  of  these,  all  with  the  skin  side 
down.  Weight  the  meat  down  well  and 
pour  the  brine  over  until  the  meat  is  com- 
pletely covered.  Then  cover  the  top  of  the 
barrel  with  some  good  thick  covering  that 
will  prevent  evaporation. 

Look  at  the  meat  often  enough  to  see 
that  the  brine  has  not  evaporated  so  as  to 
leave  any  meat  exposed.  If  it  should  be- 
come exposed  more  brine  should  be  added. 
The  meat  can  be  left  in  the  brine  indefi 
nitely,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  smoke  the 
meat,  it  should  be  taken  out  in  about  six 
weeks. 

If  it  has  been  your  custom  to  put  up  the 
supply  of  family  meat  by  curing  with  dry 
salt,  and  do  not  care  to  risk  all  of  it  by 
another  method,  then  try  a  barrel  or  two, 
using  the  above  plan  and  compare  the  re- 
sults. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


By  referring  to  our  book  list  in  this 
issue  readers  will  notice  that  we  offer 
four  new  books  along  stock  and  dairy 
lines.  These  books  are  published  by  the 
Bleeder's  Gazette,  which  fact  proves  their 
value,  and  as  they  are  very  recent  pub- 
lications, they  should  meet  a  definite  de- 
mand. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  the  advertise 
ment  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  of 
the  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.  of  Davis.  This 
firm  manufactures  several  implements  of 
value  to  the  farmers  and  as  it  is  very 
reliable  should  have  a  large  patronage 
from  our  readers. 


A  new  advertiser  in  this  issue  is  the 
Sacramento  Pipe  Works.  This  is  the  larg- 
est concern  of  the  kind  in  that  section 
and  deservedly  controls  a  large  patron- 
age. If  you  need  anything  in  this  line, 
don't  hesitate  to  write  them. 


Jas.  M.  Montgomery,  of  Fruitvale,  sends 
us  his  annual  poultry  catalogue,  In  which 
he  conservatively  tells  of  his  stock  and 
gives  some  good  formulas.    Send  for  it. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COW  ELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU  ? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Owrr  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


"HENICIA  HANCOCK"— -THE  PLOW  THAT  PLOWS. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KJCGH  PITEsl  WATER  U1AHCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  Been  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 

semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9%,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED 
BY  THE 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Davis,  California 


Manufacturers  of 


Portable  Automatic  Derricks 
Equalizing  Hitches 
Almond  Hullers  and  Separators 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these 
implements  and  machines  write  the 
company  direct  to  Davis,  Cal. 


C,M-f 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Walnut  Grafting  in  Fresno  County. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  FESTUS  C.  LEWIS,  Fowler. 

In  the  Pacific  Eural  Press  of  May  20,  1911,  I  noticed  an  article  re- 
garding walnuts  in  the  San  Ramon  valley,  and  a  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  of  a  "two-year  graft  on  black  walnut  root."  I  enclose  two 
photographs  to  show  what  Fresno  county  can  produce  in  the  way  of 
grafted  walnut  trees.  The  photographs  are  of  trees  growing  in  the  Alola 
Vineyard,  two  miles  southeast  of  Fowler.  The  black  walnut  stocks,  in 
both  instances,  are  four  years  old,  having  been  transplanted  when  one 
year  old  to  their  present  location.   The  scions  were  set  on  March  27,  1911. 

Fig.  1  was  taken  100  days  from  date  the  scions  were  set,  and  their 
growth  consisted  of  five  limbs — two  measuring  8V2  feet  each,  two  71/>  feet 
each,  and  one  6V2  feet.  These 
limbs  now  measure  from  8  to 
12  feet  and  have  several  long 
branches. 

Fig.  2  was  taken  six  months 
from  the  time  the  scions  were 
set,  and  their  growth  consists 
of  seven  limbs  measuring  from 
8V2  to  13V2  feet,  averaging 
about  12  feet,  with  numerous 
branches ;  the  diameter  of  the 
largest,  one  inch  above  its  start- 
ing point  from  the  scion,  being 
1%  inches ;  circumference,  5% 
inches ;  and  of  the  smaller,  the 
diameter  is  1%  inches  and  cir- 
cumference 4  inches. 

The  nuts  of  the  California 
black  walnut  used  for  growing 
the  stocks  were  treated  as  de- 
scribed in  your  "California 
Fruits."  In  fact,  that  book 
was  my  principal  guide  in  grow- 
ing the  trees. 

When  the  trees  were  lifted 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
growth,  I  dug  the  roots  out 
carefully  for  as  great  a  depth 

as  possible  and  transplanted  them  without  shortening  more  than  neces- 
sary to  get  good,  sound,  uninjured  roots.  They  were  planted  in  different 
situations  and  most  of  them  received  no  cultivation  other  than  keeping 
the  ground  stirred  for  a  radius  of  a  couple  of  feet. 

Last  spring  fourteen  scions  were  set. on  six  stocks,  of  which  the  photo- 
graphs sent  you  show  two  trees.  All  grew  thriftily.  At  the  same  time 
nine  other  scions  were  set  on  eight  other  stocks  two  to  three  years  old 
from  the  seed,  and  all  but  one  grew  well.  The  larger  tree  shown  by 
the  figures  is  grafted  with  "Concord";  the  smaller  with  "San  Jose  May- 
ette."  The  grafts  were  made  by  cutting  off  the  stock  square  across  just 
below  the  lowest  limbs,  cutting  the  scion  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  about 
65  degrees,  and  fitting  the  cut  surface  against  the  wood  of  the  stock 
in  a  notch  cut  out  of  the  bark  at  the  top  of  the  stock  to  fit  the  scion. 
I  do  not  know  the  name  by  which  this  graft  is  known.  The  grafts  were 
set  by  Harmon  Heissiner,  an  employee  of  Edwin  Gower,  of  Fowler,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  walnut  growing.  The  growing  grafts  were 
held  in  place  in  various  ways  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  changed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  demanded. 

Aside  from  the  actual  proper  setting  of  the  scions  in  the  stocks,  I 
attribute  my  success  to  good  soil  of  the  "Fresno  sandy  loam"  or  "White 
Ash"  type,  to  irrigation,  and  particularly  to  constant  attention  to  the 


Fig.  1. — San  Jose  layette 
on  California  Black. 


trees  from  the  time  the  nuts  sprouted.  I  did  not  use  any  new  methods, 
but  used  the  old  ones  constantly,  and  at  a  time  when  the  conditions 
and  growth  indicated  the  necessity — rather  a  little  ahead  of  time  than 
a  little  too  late. 

At  the  time  the  scions  were  set  I  placed  four  stakes  around  the  stocks 
about  18  inches  apart,  and  around  the  stakes  I  stretched  sacks;  this 
protected  the  scions  from  the  sun  and  gave  the  growth,  when  it  started, 
a  better  upward  tendency ;  also  saved  the  grafts  from  injury  for  some 
time.  Afterward  the  stakes  were  braced  by  nailing  boards  across  them, 
and  they  then  served  for  some  time  to  tie  the  growing  grafts  to.  When 
the  trees  outgrew  the  stakes,  guy-ropes  were  run  out. 

At  the  time  the  grafts  were  made,  or  rather  after  they  were  first  set, 
the  stock  of  course  threw  out  numerous  shoots.  I  allowed  the  most  of 
these  to  grow,  removing  a  few  at  a  time  when  they  became  from  6  to 

12  inches  in  length,  but  always 
allowing  some  to  remain  until 
the  scions  had  put  out  growths 
of  IV2  or  2  feet,  when  I  gradu- 
ally removed  all  the  shoots 
from  the  stock. 

In  a  few  words,  the  result 
was  attained  by  soil,  water,  and 
care.  The  first  two  were  fur- 
nished by  Fresno  county ;  the 
last  I  supplied. 


LATE  PRUNING  OF  VINES 
TO  ESCAPE  FROSTS. 


Fig.  2.— Concord  on 
California  Black. 


Although  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom generally  to  begin  pruning 
grape  vines  in  January,  the 
Fresno  Republican  says  that 
reports  from  different  grape 
growers  indicate  that  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  favoring  late 
pruning,  and  that,  as  a  result, 
the  work  will  not  become  gen- 
eral at  least  until  February. 
The  reason  given  for  the  late 
pruning  idea  is  that  it  protects 
the  vines  from  the  late  frosts. 
Some  growers  have  been  doing  late  pruning  for  several  seasons  and  re- 
port excellent  results,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  growers  to  postpone  pruning. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  by  leaving  the  vines  until  just  before  or  just  after 
the  late  frosts,  the  buds  which  will  be  retained  are  uninjured  by  the  cold, 
because  they  are  still  dormant.  When  the  vines  are  pruned  early  the 
buds  that  are  retained  have  become  active  when  the  late  frosts  come, 
because  the  life  that  would  extend  first  to  other  buds,  at  the  end  of  each 
limb,  is  necessarily  given  to  them,  as  the  remainder  of  the  limb  has  been 
severed.  Where  the  old  buds  are  allowed  to  remain  until  late,  the  life 
goes  into  the  buds  on  the  ends,  while  the  buds  to  be  retained  remain  dor- 
mant longer  and  thus  escape  damage  from  frost. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  late  pruning  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
prevents  plowing.  Those  who  do  late  pruning  use  different  means  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  Some  flood  the  vineyard  to  kill  the  weeds.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  does  not  injure  the  vines  and  still  kills  the  weeds. 
On  the  Helm  ranch  a  different  method  is  used.  There  the  vines  are  gone 
over  once,  the  pruning  only  being  sufficient  to  allow  plowing  in  the  center 
of  the  rows.  Later,  however,  when  the  real  pruning  is  done,  the  center 
plowing  has  made  the  ground  soft,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  plowing 

(Continued  on  Page  95.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m. ,  .Ian.  23,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.15 

12.55 

22.56 

64 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.64 

5.84 

13.02 

62 

40 

.38 

3.49 

9.73 

56 

44 

San  Francisco  .. 

.32 

4.68 

11.38 

64 

46 

San  Jose  

.06 

2.78 

8.25 

68 

40 

Fresno  

T 

1.50 

4.80 

66 

38 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

4.74 

60 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

5.68 

9.37 

76 

40 

Los  Angeles  

00 

2.82 

7.14 

82 

48 

San  Diego  

00 

2.49 

4.69 

82 

41! 

The  Week. 


The  weather  i:  still  trying  to  do  its  best — play- 
ing a  losing  game  against  the  figures  of  the  normal 
rainfall  as  the  days  advance,  but  still  trying,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  needed  to  come  through  when 
the  present  sky-condition  exists.  The  run-off  is 
practically  nothing;  the  way  the  water  comes, 
therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  smaller  figures  is 
proportionally  greater  than  their  numerical  ratio. 
Meanwhile  people  are  waiting  and  working  and 
getting  ahead  pretty  well  in  both  lines,  so  far  as 
we  can  observe  in  the  course  of  our  rural  rambles. 
And  there  is  surely  a  great  deal  going  on  and  the 
foundations  for  large  production  are  being  laid, 
while  home-locating  and  improvements  thereunto 
pertaining  are  discernible  on  all  rural  landscapes. 
In  view  of  our  contentedness  and  activity  it  is 
quite  entertaining  to  read  what  is  said  in  distant 
places  of  our  forlorn  condition.  For  example,  our 
lady-friend.  Florida,  is  circulating  this  choice 
piece  of  gossip:  "The  damage  to  the  California 
fruit,  as  well  as  to  the  trees,  continues  to  grow  in 
magnitude,  as  it  is  conceded  they  have  had  the 
worst  cold  there  in  twenty  years  or  more.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  de- 
stroyed and  that  the  remaining  50  per  cent  is  so 
badly  damaged  that  growers  will  have  difficulty 
in  marketing  it  at  profitable  prices."  Oh  my! 
half  the  fruit  destroyed  and  the  rest  worthless! 
It  reminds  us  of  that  old  slam  on  the  climate  of  a 
pace  which  was  "half  the  year  winter  and  the 
rest  late  in  fall."  Was  that  remark  first  made 
about  Florida.  Ave  wonder.  The  way  the  blizzards 
have  swished  their  tails  over  the  truly  tropical 
state  this  winter  has  been  fierce,  but  we  do  not 
suppose  it  has  destroyed  all  the  fruit.  It  is  not 
necessary  lhat  all  of  it  should  be  frozen  to  make 
room  for  the  36,000  carloads  which  is  the  last 
measure  of  our  crop  which  is  now  being  mar- 
keted, lint  the  funniest  thing  about  frost  and 
oranges  is  this  dispatch  from  Houston,  Texas,  the 
latest  citrus  pretender:  "Young  citrus  stock' 
in  Texas  was  killed  by  recent  cold  weather,  ac- 
cording to  statements  by  nurserymen.  Perma- 
nency of  the  orange  industry  in  Texas  was  demon- 
strated during  the  cold  wave,  the  loss  of  seedlings 
comprising  only  a  temporary  setback. "  We  can- 
not just  see  how  losing  all  the  nursery  stock 
demonstrates  the  permanency  of  the  orange  in- 
dustry in  Texas  unless  they  mean  that  they  will 


always  buy  orange  trees  in  California  and  thus 
keep  their  industry  warm  by  paying  for  them. 

More  Woe  About  Wiley. 

That  pin-head  lawyer  who  advised  impeach- 
ment of  Dr.  Wiley  on  a  technicality  has  accom- 
plished just  what  we  predicted,  with  some  vol- 
uminousness,  in  our  issue  of  July  29,  1911.  Con- 
gress has  just  driven  the  pin  into  the  wound  and 
the  chance  of  a  benign  cure  is  more  remote  than 
ever.  "What  does  the  public  care  if  indispensible 
expert  service  was  hired  by  Dr.  Wiley  at  $20  for 
one  day  or  $1  for  twenty  days?  The  service  was 
essential  and  was  duly  rendered — probably  at  as 
low  a  rate  as  Dr.  Wiley  could  secure,  for  he  is  no 
wanton  spender;  and  he  is  just  as  honest  as  he  is 
obstinate,  which  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  along 
that  line.  The  result  of  the  ill-starred  expedition 
against  Dr.  Wiley  is  that  those  who  went  in  this 
way  against  him  have  just  been  sent  back  by  Con- 
gress with  their  caudals  inter-pedal,  or  inter- 
patellate,  perhaps.  We  do  not  care  a  whit  for 
that,  for  some  one  ought  to  have  tied  their  tails 
together  while  they  were  on  the  way  up,  as  we 
have  suggested.  We  rather  rejoice  in  Dr.  Wiley's 
victory  over  the  pin-head  procedure,  even  though 
upholy  politics  was  really  the  chief  force  in  its 
attainment.  The  real  woe  of  it  is  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Wiley,  as  a  dictatorial  foe  of  any  au- 
thority but  his  own,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  re- 
port of  the  Congressional  committee,  as  trans 
mitted  by  telegraph  has  this  item:  "It  recom- 
mends that  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
be  given  the  full  power,  which  the  law  supposes 
him  to  have,  over  all  employes  of  the  bureau; 
that  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  be 
made  up  entirely  from  within  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  that  the  power  of  the  solicitor  to 
pass  upon  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
be  withdrawn.  It  is  recommended  that  the  chief 
and  his  two  associates  shall  be  of  the  same  rank, 
sitting  with  ecpial  power  as  board  members." 

This  makes  Dr.  Wiley  head  of  the  whole  pure- 
food  administration,  and  he  has  two  associates  of 
the  same  rank  as  himself,  although  they  must  be 
members  of  his  bureau  and  therefore  inferior  to 
him,  as  head  of  that  bureau.  The  proponent  of 
that  beautiful  plan  which  makes  two  men  equal 
to  a  third  and  yet  subject  to  him,  will  have  to  ex- 
plain his  new  principle  of  equality ;  it  is  too  deep 
for  us.  But  that  is  not  the  matter  of  chief  im- 
portance, and  we  do  not  care  if  Dr.  Wiley  does 
not  like  to  be  bossed  by  the  solicitor  in  scientific 
matters:  that  is  natural  enough. 

Knocking  the  Referee  Board. 

But  we  are  sure  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  just  as  wrong 
in  trying  to  abolish  scientific  review  as  he  is  right 
in  trying  to  free  himself  from  the  nagging  of 
pinheads  who  deal  in  the  technicalities  of  pro- 
cedure. He  should  have  scientific  freedom,  but 
he  is  crying  for  scientific  monopoly,  which  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  very  spirit  of  science.  In  its  report 
the  Congressional  committee  admits  that  the  Rem- 
sen  referee  board  is  legally  constituted,  but  its- 
activities  as  a  supervising  power  over  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  are  declared  to  be  outside  the  law. 
This  board  was  created  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  is  composed  of  eminent  chemists,  to  whom 
arc  referred  debated  questions  arising  under  the 
pure-food  law.  It  reversed  Dr.  Wiley's  findings 
on  benzoate  of  soda,  and  has  before  it  other  ques- 
tions which  the  committee  declares  properly  be- 
long to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Now  this  means 
that  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  two  equal-inferiors  are  to 
constitute  the  whole  scientific  force,  without  fear 
or  reproach,  and  what  they  do  not  know  is  not 
worth  knowing — but  the  theory  of  the  Congres- 
sional committee  seems  to  be  that  there  cannot 


be  anything  about  which  they  do  not  know  enough 
to  have  their  own  way,  and  that  is  a  sublime  con- 
ception, surely.  The  inference  must  be  that  a 
group  of  the  most  respected  chemists  in  the  coun- 
try are  either  chumps  or  corrupt  creatures  whose 
careful  conclusions  are  clearly  negligible  and  im- 
material. 

And  the  Poor  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Congressional  committee  damns  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  faint  praise.  These  are 
the  telegraphed  words:  "Your  committee  does 
not  question  the  motives  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  long  service  at. 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  a  signal  service  to  the  American  people. 
From  the  beginning,  however,  the  honorable  secre- 
tary has  apparently  assumed  that  his  duties  in 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  pure-food  laws  are 
judicial  in  character,  whereas  in  fact  they  are 
wholly  administrative  and  ministerial.  This  mis- 
construction of  the  law  is  fundamental,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  completed  organization  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  in  the  creation  of 
offices  and  boards  to  which  have  been  given, 
through  executive  orders,  powers  to  overrule  or 
annul  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.-' 

Poor  old  doddering  secretary,  you  thought  you 
had  some  relation  to  the  producing  interests  of 
the  country,  at  least  to  the  end  of  finding  out  what 
the  real  truth  is  in  the  wholesomeness  of  agricul- 
tural and  food-manufacturing  processes,  but  you 
really  had  nothing  to  do  but  sign  Dr.  Wiley's 
proclamations.  Why  could  you  not  see  that  the 
findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  were  a  re- 
appearance of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
in  the  twentieth  century?  What  right  had  you 
and  President  Roosevelt  to  wonder  whether  it  was 
right  to  knock  millions  out  of  the  cured  fruit  and 
wine  industries  of  California  without  having  some- 
thing else  than  Dr.  Wiley's  word  for  it?  If  you 
had  no  right,  except  to  sign  the  proclamation, 
then  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  no 
right  to  be  a  eo-conspirator  with  you  against  Dr. 
Wiley,  and  we  rather  wonder  why  the  committee 
did  not  do  a  little  more  politics  and  knock  Teddy 
for  his  lawlessness  also. 

The  Politics  In  It  All. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  humorous  action  with 
which  tears  are  dried  in  all  well-arranged  trage- 
dies. It  enters  through  the  exigencies  of  this 
blessed  year  of  presidential  politics.  Dr.  Wiley 
is  properly  so  strong  in  popular  regard  for  what 
good  he  has  done  and  is  capable  of  doing,  and 
it  is  a  very  large  lot  of  both ;  and  as  so  few 
people  know  or  care  about  his  attitude  toward 
a  few  advanced  questions  which  depend  for  cor- 
rect settlement  upon  fuller  scientific  investigation 
— that  the  treatment  of  him  means  the  loss  or 
gain  of  many  votes.  Just  at  the  moment,  perhaps. 
Dr.  Wiley  may  be  that  indefinable  but  ponderous 
affair  generally  designated  as  the  "balance  of 
power" — who  can  tell?  The  politicians  do  not 
propose  to  take  any  chances  of  it,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  tumbling 
over  each  other  to  get  their  names  on  the  manu- 
script of  the  pro-Wiley  report.  The  telegraph 
puts  it  impassionately  but  very  significantly  this 
way  :  ' '  The  report  of  the  committee  on  expend- 
itures  in  the  Agricultural  Department  is  signed 
by  all  of  the  members.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike."  Of  course  they  are  alike.  Neither  side 
dared  to  be  different.  It  was  a  great  hue  and  cry 
— and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  And  it  is  so 
beautifully  even  now,  for  Dr.  Wiley,  as  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  will  shine  in  both  party  platforms 
and  the  answer  to  the  question  of  who  opposed 
him  will  be  the  same  as  to  the  historic  query : 
who  struck  Billy  Patterson,  viz :  no  one. 
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The  Benignity  of  Sulphur. 

Well,  well.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  state 
that  about  all  California  has  against  Dr.  Wiley  is 
sulphurous.  Of  course,  he  does  irrational  things 
in  holding  that  some  geographical  terms  are  to 
be  restricted  to  European  postoffices  and  not  to 
be  given  their  proper  descriptive  significance,  but 
those  are  rather  small  matters  and  we  are  willing 
to  let  him  have  his  own  way  in  some  things.  It 
is  too  bad,  though,  to  approach  Dr.  Wiley  without 
burning  a  little  sulphur  under  him.  Although  he 
maintains  rather  a  scornful  attitude  toward  other 
exponents  of  sulphur  science  than  himself,  he  may 
think  better  of  such  demonstration  of  the  benig- 
nity of  sulphur  as  we  propose  to  set  forth.  Writ- 
ing recently  of  his  long  and  active  life,  the  vener- 
able Captain  Chamon  de  St.  Hubert,  of  San  Benito 
county,  California,  said : 

"I  believe  Dr.  Wiley  is  a  good  chemist,  but  he 
is  strong-headed.  About  sulphur,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  was  born  in  1836.  In  my  younger  days 
I  used  to  take  sulphur  every  month.  I  served 
in  the  Army  for  years.  All  my  schoolmates,  in- 
eluding  General  Boulanger,  are  dead.  None,  to 
my  knowledge,  ever  took  sulphur.  I  have  taken 
sulphur  all  my  life,  a  teaspoonful  every  month, 
and  all  those  I  asked  to  do  likewise  are  well,  and 
myself — strong  as  a  boy  of  40 — as  everybody 
knowing  me  in  California  could  testify.  I  have 
drunk  wine  all  my  life,  and  I  hope  everybody  de- 
sirous of  good  health  will  treat  their  bodies  with 
wine  and  sulphur." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  discharging  this  bolt 
at  Dr.  Wiley,  even  though  the  honorable  Captain 
does  advise  people  to  drink  wine — a  line  of  advice 
which  we  carefully  avoid  giving,  except  on  purely 
scriptural  grounds.  But  as  to  eating  sulphur,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  exhort  people  that — oh,  well: 
that  they  do  as  they  like  about  that,  also:  but  we 
must  remind  Dr.  Wiley  that  Captain  St.  Hubert's 
experience  affords  the  best  explanation  we  have 
ever  seen  of  the  untimely  taking-off  of  Adam. 

Do  Not  Trust  Us  Too  Far. 

An  appreciative  reader  writes:  "Your  paper  is 
more  valuable  to  me  than  I  anticipated;  in  fact 
your  knowledge  seems  better  by  far  than  my  ex- 
perience, and  I  appreciate  it.  "  You  are  very  kind  : 
but,  to  be  frank,  we  must  advise  you  that  you  are 
in  danger.  We  hope  to  give  you  experience  wider 
than  your  own,  in  some  cases;  to  teach  you  how 
to  interpret  your  own  experience,  sometimes;  to 
suggest  that  you  may  need  to  extend  your  expe- 
rience and  observation,  in  certain  directions — but 
never  for  a  moment  think  that  what  we  say  can 
be  a  substitute  for  true  deductions  from  correctly 
interpreted  experience  of  your  own.  If  you  do, 
you  are  surely  setting  us  up  for  a  great  tumble 
sometime  on  something. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


A  Box  of  Questions  and  a  Compliment. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  you  say  of  red  clover 
on  shallow  soils  in  the  Sacramento  valley  under 
irrigation?  Hoav  many  crops,  etc.?  Some  peach 
and  almond  trees  set  out  last  spring  lived,  but 
made  no  growth.  Should  they  be  replaced  with 
new  stock?  If  not,  what  may  be  expected  of 
them?  Is  the  English  walnut  considered  a  com- 
mercial success  in  this  valley?  I  wish  to  add 
that  in  the  matter  of  farm  papers,  the  Press 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. — Reader,  Marysville. 

Red  clover  is  fine  under  the  conditions  you  de- 
scribe. We  could  never  understand  why  people 
do  not  grow  more  of  it  on  shallow  land  over 
hardpan  which  js  free  from  alkali  and  not  irri- 
gated too  much  at  a  time.  It  is  good  on  shallow 
land  over  water,  where  alfalfa  roots  decay,  etc. 


Though  we  have  no  exact  figures,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  get  about  two-thirds  as  much  weight  from 
it  as  from  an  equally  good  stand  of  alfalfa.  If 
your  inactive  peach  and  almond  trees  had  nerve 
enough  to  make  good  buds,  and  if  they  have  good 
plump  dormant  buds  now  (though  they  may  not 
be  large  buds),  you  ought  to  get  a  good  growth 
this  coming  summer  if  the  land  is  good  and  the 
moisture  right  for  free  growth.  Enough  walnuts 
have  not  yet  been  grown  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
to  achieve  commercial  importance,  but  old  single 
trees  under  good  conditions  have  done  about  as 
much  as  any  trees  of  the  kind  do,  and  the  pronrse 
of  respectable  production  is  good  with  the  varie- 
ties of  French  descent  on  the  California  black  or 
hybrid  roots.  As  for  the  Rural  Press,  we  hope 
it  may  never  be  worse. 

What  Resistant  Vine  to  Plant. 

To  the  Editor :  I  intend  to  set  out  a  few  acres 
in  resistant  vines  and  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  which  variety  would  be  the  most 
suitable.  The  soil  is  red  and  inclines  to  be  loamy, 
and  is  about  two  feet  when  one  gets  to  hardpan. 
— Subscriber,  Mayhews,  Cal. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  such  a  great 
question  as  the  adaptability  of  resistant  vines  to 
soils  and  the  affinity  of  viniform  varieties  to  re- 
sistant roots  of  different  kinds,  in  such  small  space 
as  we  have  in  this  connection.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  our  whole  realm  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  one  in  which  so  much  still  remains 
to  be  learned.  And  we  say  this  just  now  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  correspondents  who  do  not 
give  real  names  and  addresses  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  serve  them.  We  are  often  able  to  send 
information  in  print  or  by  letter  when  we  cannot 
reply  in  this  place.  When  a  querist  sends  us  only 
a  pseudonym  we  can  often  do  nothing  for  him — 
much  to  our  regret  and  his  disgust,  perhaps.  Al- 
ways send  full  names  and  addresses,  although  we 
do  not  usually  publish  them. 

Olives  From  Large  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  about  to  take  olive  cut- 
tings from  one-half  to  one  inch  thick  and  14  to 
20  inches  long,  and  wish  to  root  them  in  nursery 
rows.  Please  advise  me  if  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
under  half  shade  ?  Also,  can  same  be  planted  out 
right  away,  or  shoud  they  be  buried  in  trenches 
for  a  while  before  setting  out?  Woidd  it  be  best 
to  strip  all  leaves  or  branches  of,  or  leave  one 
on?  How  many  buds  should  be  left  above  ground? 
— Subscriber,  Woodlake. 

Plant  in  open  groimd  in  the  coast  district  gen- 
erally; in  the  interior  a  lath  (or  litter  shade  not 
too  dense)  is  desirable  in  places  where  high  dry 
heat  is  expected  and  where  sprinkling  under  the 
cover  may  be  desirable.  Plant  out  when  the  soil 
is  right  as  to  warmth  and  moisture,  which  is 
usually  a  little  later  than  this  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State.  Remove  all  leaves 
and  twigs  and  plant  about  three-quarters  of  the 
length  in  the  soil,  which  should  be  a  well-drained 
sandy  loam.  The  cuttings  can  be  taken  directly 
from  the  trees  and  need  not  be  bedded.  If  the 
cuttings  come  some  distance  and  get  end-dried, 
make  a  fresh  cut  at  planting.  If  shriveled  at  all, 
soak  a  few  hours  in  water  before  planting  out. 

Wire  Worms. 

To  the  Editor :  Is  there  any  way  to  destroy 
or  overcome  the  destructive  work  of  the  wire- 
worm,  which  I  find  in  some  spots  takes  the  lion's 
share  of  crops,  such  as  beans,  potatoes,  onions, 
etc.? — Subscriber,  Monterey. 

We  do  not  know  any  easy  way  with  wire-worms. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  believed  to  kill  or  repel  them, 
but  you  have  to  be  careful  with  it,  for  too  much 
will  either  overstimulate  or  kill  the  plants ;  about 
200  pounds  per  acre,  well  distributed,  is  the  usual 
prescription  for  the  good  of  the  plants.  Wire- 
worms  can  probably  be  killed  with  carbon  bisul- 


phide, using  a  tablespoouful  poured  into  holes 
about  a  foot  deep,  three  or  four  feet  apart.  The 
vapor  would  permeate  the  soil  and  kill  all  ground 
insects,  but  the  acre-cost  of  such  treatment  must 
be  measured  in  its  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
crop.  The  most  promising  policy  with  wire-worms 
is  rotation  of  crops,  starving  them  out  with  a 
grain  or  grass  crop  and  not  growing  such  crops 
as  you  mention  continually  on  the  same  land. 

Small  Olive  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  rooting  of  small  olive 
cuttings  is  it  necessary  to  cover  same  with  glass 
— say  perhaps  prepare  a  cold-frame  and  put  stable 
manure  in  the  bottom  with  about  eight  inches  of 
sand  on  top?  I  refer  above  to  tip  cuttings.  If 
we  could  do  without  cold-frames  prepared  as 
above  we  would  prefer  to  do  so. — A  Subscriber, 
Woodlake. 

It  ceases  to  be  a  cold-frame  when  you  cover 
in  manure  for  bottom  heat  •  it  becomes  a  hotbed. 
Varieties  of  olives  differ  greatly  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  start  from  small  cuttings.  Some 
start  freely  and  grow  well  in  boxes  of  sand  under 
partial  shade — like  a  lath  house  or  cover.  Some 
need  bottom  heat  in  such  a  hotbed  as  you  describe 
with  a  cloth  cover;  some  start  well  in  a  cold-frame 
with  a  lath  cover.  To  get  the  best  results  with 
all  kinds,  it  is  safer  to  use  some  more  heat  than 
comes  from  exposure  to  ordinary  temperatures — 
cither  by  concentration  as  in  a  covered  frame,  or 
by  a  mild  bottom  heat.  If  you  have  glass  frames 
or  greenhouse,  they  are  of  course  desirable,  but 
much  can  be  done  without  that  expense. 

Fruit  and  Overflow. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  16  acres  of  rich  bottom- 
land that  overflows  and  is  under  water  from  24 
to  48  hours.  I  would  like  to  set  the  ground  to 
fruit  trees,  either  prunes,  pears,  apricots,  or 
peaches.  Would  it  be  safe  to  set  them  on  such 
land? — W.,  Corning. 

Fruit  trees  will  endure  overflowing,  providing 
the  water  does  not  exclude  the  air  too  long  and 
providing  the  soil  is  free  enough  so  that  the  soil 
does  not  remain  full  of  water  after  the  surface 
flow  disappears.  If  the  soil  does  not  naturally 
drain  itself  and  the  water  is  forced  to  escape  by 
surface  evaporation,  probably  the  situation  is  not 
satisfactory  for  any  kind  of  fruit  trees.  Overflow- 
is  more  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  fruit  trees  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  than  during  the  dormant 
season,  and  yet  on  well-drained  soil  even  a  small 
overflow  may  not  be  injurious  on  a  free  soil,  if 
not  continued  too  long. 

French  or  Italian. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  prune-growing  district 
around  Salem,  Oregon,  Italian  primes  are  grown 
exclusively  for  drying  purposes.  French  prunes 
were  considered  worthless.  Here  in  Sutter  county, 
California,  a  great  many  French  prunes  are  grown 
and  we  are  advised  to  plant  them,  but  would 
rather  plant  the  Italian  prune.  Which  would 
you  advise  us  to  set  out  in  this  part  of  the  State.' 
— New  Comer,  Marysville. 

The  Italian  or  Fellenberg  prune  was  grown  to 
some  extent  in  California  forty  years  and  aban- 
doned; it  was  not  so  sure  in  bearing  as  the  French, 
and  it  was  not  the  type  of  prune  which  we  had 
ambition  to  excel  with.  The  prune  which  we  grow 
as  the  French  is  the  true  prune  or  plum  of  Agen. 
We  should  plant  it  and  let  the  Oregon  people 
have  I  he  Italian. 

Green-fly  in  Greenhouses. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  remedy  to 
rid  a  large  hothouse  of  green  lice? — II.  M.,  Moun- 
tain View. 

There  are  many  treatments  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used,  but  the  simplest  and  most  widely 
used  is  burning  stems  and  other  refuse  tobacco, 
closing  the  house  and  filling  it  with  tobacco  smoke. 
It  will  not  hurt  the  plants,  and  you  can  smoke  the 
bugs  to  a  finish. 
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Crown  Gall. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Elmore  Chase. 


After  many  years  of  guessing  and  searching  for 
the  cause  of  crown  gall,  it  has  now  become  a  sci- 
entific fact  that  the  cause  is  a  bacterium,  which 
can  be  communicated  to  a  great  variety  of  plants. 
In  a  word,  this  pest  is  an  infection.  Now  that 
this  question  has  been  determined  so  fully  that 
all  scientific  minds  accept  it  as  final,  it  seems  that 
it  is  a  good  time  to  agree  upon  a  term  by  which 
this  disease  may  be  at  once  recognized  when  this 
term  is  used. 

A  convention  of  county  commissioners  met  to 
discuss  how  to  treat  this  pest  in  inspecting  nurs- 
ery stock.  So  many  terms  were  employed  in  the 
discussion  that  much  confusion  prevailed  as  to 
just  what  was  meant.  Crown  gall,  black-knot, 
root-knot,  crown-knot,  root  tumors,  and  other 
terms  were  used. 

The  term  "crown  gall"  was  first  applied  to  this 
disease  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Woodworth  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  as  a  striking  character- 
istic of  the  disease,  as  it  generally  appeared  at 
or  near  the  crown  of  the  trunk  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  root  system,  though  he  afterward 
used  the  term  "crown-knot".  We  have  insect 
galls  easily  distinguished  from  bacterial  galls. 
There  is  also  black-knot  and  root-knot,  which  are 
applied  to  knots  of  a  well-known  character,  and 
it  would  be  well  now  to  discard  such  terms  and 
employ  crown  gall  when  referring  to  this  dis- 
ease. This  is  the  view  of  Tourney  and  also  that 
of  Woodworth.  Rather,  it  was  Toumey  who  ac- 
cepted Woodworth 's  suggestion.  Erwin  F.  Smith, 
in  a  new  bulletin  (No.  213,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.),  has  employed  this  term 
throughout  this  document  of  over  200  pages. 

Crown  gall  takes  on  various  visible  character- 
istics, according  to  the  character  of  the  host  plant 
and  according  to  its  age.  Crown  gall  is  used  now 
by  most  writers  on  this  disease,  and  it  can  not 
take  a  very  long  time  to  become  so  familiar  with 
this  disease  as  to  recognize  it  when  this  term  is 
used. 

Bacterium  tumefaciens  is  the  name  of  the  bac- 
lerium  that  produces  crown  gall  on  the  many  dif- 
ferent host  plants.  Some  academic  discussion  may 
yet  be  had,  but  at  present  the  hairy-root  on  apple 
and  cherry,  the  hard  gall  on  apple,  and  the  soft 
gall  on  other  plants  have  not  been  distinguished 
etiologically — all  the  result  of  the  same  bacterial 
action. 

Crown  gall  invites  many  parasitic  insects  and 
fungi.  Nematodes  are  so  frequently  found  in 
these  galls  that  many  have  tried  to  accuse  this 
worm  of  producing  the  disease.  Nematode  galls 
are  very  readily  recognized.  They  are  sometimes 
found  on  young  almonds  and  on  succulent  plants 
like  the  sugar  beet. 

Fairoaks,  Cal. 


INTERESTING  ORCHARD  STUDIES 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  on  apricots  by 
Thomas  S.  Blair.  M.D..  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in 
the  January  6th  issue  of  the  Press,  was  certainly, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  proper  prescription. 

The  best  fruit  does  form  upon  the  tips,  as  shown 
by  difference  in  the  buds.  Those  nearer  the  body 
of  the  tree  are  much  smaller  and  not  nearly  so 
full  and  thrifty  as  their  brothers  higher  up.  It 
has  been  the  custom  in  our  locality  to  cut  off  all 
of  these  fine  healthy  buds,  with  the  result  (unless 
it  is  an  apricot  year)  of  a  smaller  and  inferior 
crop ;  in  some  cases  many  of  the  buds  never  open- 
ing. 

Another  mistake  is  the  cutting  back  of  laterals, 
not  only  in  apricots,  but  in  plums,  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  well  laden  with  fruit  they  break 
off  with  the  weight  instead  of  bending.  Again, 
on  short  twigs  one  has  not  room  to  thin  properly 
and  leave  enough  fruit  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

In  the  matter  of  irrigation  I  find  that  the  apri- 
cot requires  lots  of  water  during  fruit,  and  a  good 
soaking  late  in  the  fall.  One  can  always  tell  by 
observing  the  tops  of  the  trees:  if  they  have  a 
bright  green  foliage,  tinged  with  red,  and  keep 
making  wood  (i.e.,  more  buds),  all  is  well. 

Now  I  am  coming  to  what  I  originally  started 


to  ask  about,  and  that  is  the  Baldwin  spot.  What 
is  the  formula  for  caustic  soda,  rosin  and  fish  oil 
wash,  and  do  you  believe  it  would  be  of  any  value 
as  a  spray  to  check  the  brown  fungus  on  apricots, 
and  is  January  too  late  for  such  work?  [We  shall 
give  the  formula  soon  in  connection  with  brown 
scale  on  the  apricot.  We  do  not  quite  see  how  it 
could  be  a  specific  for  brown  fungus  (brown  rot?) 
unless  it  killed  resting  spores  enough  to  clean  the 
tree  of  them. — En.] 

I  have  an  idea  that  bordeaux  stunts  the  growth 
of  the  fruit.  I  used  it  for  several  years,  starting 
in  November  and  making  the  last  application  when 
the  apricots  were  as  large  as  marbles,  and  though 
they  carried  the  spray  to  market  looking  like  a 
bunch  of  talcum  favorites,  I  had  trouble  with  the 
fungus  to  some  extent.  Last  year  I  did  not  prune, 
as  the  trees  had  made  a  poor  growth  the  previous 
season,  but  I  started  cultivating  early  (January) 
and  did  not  let  the  soil  get  dry  at  any  time,  hav- 
ing water  always  ready.  As  a  result,  I  had  a 
good  crop  of  clean,  large  fruit  on  those  trees  that 
bore  at  all — half  of  my  trees  being  blanks.  This 
year  they  have  all  set  full  of  buds,  but  I  am  on 
the  fence  as  to  spraying,  though  1  intend  to  treat 
them  with  Ortho,  when  I  go  over  the  rest  of  the 
orchard. 

I  have  forty  gallons  of  lye  solution,  three  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  Could  this  not  be  used 
in  caustic  soda  wash  in  part  or  as  a  whole?  And 
again,  would  it  be  of  any  benefit  if  sprinkled  at 
the  base  of  apple  trees  for  woolly  aphis?  If  so, 
what  strength  ?  [It  could  be  used  as  it  is  for 
woolly  aphis;  the  rain  would  dilute  and  distrib- 
ute it.— Ed.] 

I  am  sending  you  some  olive  twigs  under  this 
cover.  Kindly  advise  me  as  to  whether  the  spots 
upon  the  same  are  a  form  of  scale,  and  if  so,  what 
treatment  is  advisable?  [They  are  not  scales: 
they  are  the  natural  lenticels  of  the  bark. — Ed.] 

Montgomery  Godlky. 

Lincoln,  Placer  county. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  PROPHET  ROEDING:  FIGS. 


At  the  time  of  the  California  Nurserymen's 
convention,  George  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  ran 
up  against  a  reporter,  and  when  thus  held  up  Mr. 
Roeding  is  apt  to  come  through  with  his  inmost 
convictions  on  any  subject  he  knows  about.  Un- 
der such  conditions  he  will  even  prophesy,  as  in 
this  instance : 

"The  United  States  is  the  greatest  importer  of 
Smyrna  figs,"  said  Mr.  Roeding.  "Of  the  25,000 
tons  of  figs  raised  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  this 
country  imports  13,000  tons  annually.  The  Smyrna 
fig  brings  a  very  high  price  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

"I  would  like  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  skeptical  about  the  fig  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  California  has  equally  as  ideal  a  cli- 
mate for  the  commercial  fig  as  Asia  Minor,  and 
that  although  we  now  produce  only  about  1,000 
tons  of  the  Smyrna  variety,  with  the  increased 
acreage  this  year  and  the  possibility  of  even  more 
extensive  fig  area,  California  will  end  the  impor- 
tation of  the  Smyrna  figs.  She  will  do  this  in 
ten  years. 

"It  is  sometimes  asked,"  continued  Mr.  Roed- 
ing, "why  California  did  not  forge  ahead  as  rap- 
idly with  the  fig  industry  as  she  did  with  the 
prune  and  raisin  industries,  in  which  she  now 
stands  supreme.  In  answer  to  this  I  will  say  tha* 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  encountered  by  the 
fig  growers  were  so  mighty  in  comparison  to  any 
connected  with  the  prune  and  raisin  that  it  took 
a.  much  longer  time  in  progress. 

"In  order  to  understand  what  these  difficulties 
and  obstacles  were,  the  public  must  know  that  the 
success  of  the  Smyrna  fig  culture  depends  abso- 
lutely on  a  method  of  pollenization  called  caprifi- 
cation.  Caprification  means  that  a  certain  indis- 
pensable little  insect,  known  as  the  fig  wasp,  must 
be  propagated  constantly  by  the  fig  grower,  so 
that  these  wasps  may  pollenize  the  Smyrna  fig  in 
its  receptive  stage  and  thus  make  it  possible  for 
it  to  mature.  In  order  to  propagate  the  fig  wasps, 
the  grower  must  maintain  in  his  orchard,  in  addi- 


tion to  his  Smyrna  fig  trees,  a  number  of  Capri 
fig  trees,  which  serve  as  a  home  and  birthplace 
of  the  wasps. 

"It  was  the  difficulty  we  encountered  in  our 
early  attempts  to  secure  this  bug  from  Smyrna 
and  to  successfully  establish  it  in  California  that 
was  responsible  for  our  slow  progress. 

"I  do  not  care  to  eulogize  myself  in  this  matter, 
but  I  will  say  that  I  was  the  first  to  solve  the 
problem.  It  took  me  just  fourteen  years  to  suc- 
ceed. During  that  period  of  time  I  maintained  a 
sixty-acre  fig  orchard  through  an  experimental 
stage  at  no  little  expense  and  without  a  cent  of 
income  therefrom.  All  the  time  I  had  implicit 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  industry  in  California. 

"In  1887  I  imported  30.000  cuttings  of  the  real 
Smyrna  fig.  I  planted  them  in  a  sixty-acre  or- 
chard. It  was  not  until  fourteen  years  afterward 
that  I  was  able  to  get  a  shipment  of  fig  wasps. 
They  came  in  as  they  are  born  in  the  Capri  fig 
and  were  shipped  to  me  in  tinfoil  packages.  For- 
tunately, I  received  them  at  the  time  when  my 
spring  Capri  crop  of  figs  were  receptive,  and  that 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  California,  a  crop  of 
genuine  Smyrna  figs  were  matured.  I  called 
them  Calimyrna,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  for- 
eign product.  In  the  following  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  me  a  commission,  and 
I  went  personally  to  Smyrna  to  study  the  industry 
more  closely  and  to  clear  up  certain  problems  we 
experienced  in  handling  the  fig  wasp,  and  learn 
the  methods  of  planting,  harvesting,  and  packing. 

"After  this  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
Government  to  place  a  tariff  of  2y»  cents  on  im- 
ported figs.  Now,  if  it  will  only  hold  to  that 
tariff  for  ten  years  to  come,  I  feel  positive  the 
California  Smyrna  fig  growers  in  that  time  will 
have  lived  up  to  what  I  prophesy  for  them — the 
complete  vanquishment  of  our  foreign  rivals  in 
this  highly  profitable  branch  of  horticulture." 


THE  POTASH  GARDENS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Concerning  the  vast  available  supplies  of  potash 
to  be  secured  from  the  sad  sea  waves  on  the  coast 
of  California,  which  has  already  been  discussed  in 
these  columns,  Prof.  W.  A.  Setchell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  prepared  a  special  re- 
port for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  part  of  the  general  investigation  car- 
ried on  by  the  regular  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
under  an  appropriation  by  the  last  Congress  of 
$12,500  to  the  Bureau  for  investigating  the  fer- 
tilizer resources  of  the  United  States.  The  report 
of  the  Bureau  embodying  Professor  Setchell 's  re- 
port has  just  been  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
special  message  of  the  President. 

Professor  Setchell 's  report  covers  the  kelps  of 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  and  deals 
with  their  general  economic  value.  W.  C.  Cran- 
dall,  secretary  of  the  Marine  Biological  Associa- 
tion, having  headquarters  at  La  Jolla,  and  Profes- 
sor George  H.  Rigg.  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, have  been  engaged  in  surveying  and  map- 
ping the  kelp  groves  of  their  immediate  districts. 

The  United  States  has  hitherto  imported  the 
potash  required  for  fertiliers  from  Germany,  and 
as  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  increasing  rapidly,  the 
need-for  a  home  supply  becomes  every  year  more 
apparent.  Professor  Setchell  reports  that  the 
kelp  and  seaweed  flourishing  in  vast  groves  on 
this  coast  may  well  furnish  this  potash  supply. 
The  kelp  groves  along  the  Pacific  coast-line  have 
been  mapped  and  should  yield,  according  to  this 
report,  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  the 
present  importations. 

These  seaweeds  are  able  to  extract  by  selective 
absorption  the  potash  salts  from  the  sea-water, 
and  on  drying,  the  salts  are  largely  exuded  on 
the  surface.  The  dried  plants  contain  from  25 
to  35%  of  their  weight  of  potassium  chloride,  and 
the  latter  can  very  readily  be  extracted.  The  kelp 
also  contains  iodine,  and  would  yield  many  other 
by-products,  which  possibly  will  more  than  pay 
the  manufacturing  expense,  leaving  the  potash 
as  "velvet." 

It  is  shown  in  the  report  that  the  Japanese  have 
already  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  work- 
ing up  these  by-products,  using  some  of  the  waste 
material  for  cattle  food  and  making  a  staple  ar- 
ticle of  diet  for  themselves.  Other  possible  by- 
products are  glue,  shellac,  and  paper. 

Professor  Setchell  shows  the  Pacific  groves  of 
kelp  to  be  in  frequent  cases  five  miles  long  and 
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two  miles  wide,  with  the  growth  exceedingly 
dense.  The  plants  are  phenomenally  long,  meas- 
uring often  100  feet  or  more,  and  growing  in 
strong  tideways  or  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  open  sea.  No  international 
difficulties  would  be  involved  in  harvesting  these 
groves,  because  they  are  within  the  three-mile 
limit.  The  heaviest  groves  are  north  of  Point  Sur, 
but  large  ones  extend  as  far  north  as  Seattle.  If 
these  groves  should  be  properly  harvested  and 
protected  as  a  farmer  shields  his  potatoes  on  shore, 
great  sea-farms  yielding  an  annual  harvest  indefi- 
nitely would  be  entirely  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  northern  grove  two  harvests 
might  be  obtained.  On  a  conservative  basis,  up- 
ward of  a  million  tons  of  potassium  chloride  worth 
nearly  $40,000,000  should  be  secured  each  year, 
and  the  by-products  would  be  great,  though  no 
estimate  can  be  given  as  to  their  money  value  at 
present. 


BETTER  WAYS  TO  HANDLE  TOKAYS. 


Robert  G.  Williams,  a  Lodi  grower,  spent  the 
entire  season  of  1911  in  the  East  investigating 
grape-selling  conditions  at  that  end,  and  has  pub- 
lished some  of  his  experiences  and  recited  his  con- 
elusions. 

The  Outlook. — In  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Tokay  market,  Mr.  Williams  has  this  to  say : 

"We  will  have  better  market  years,  but  the  dis- 
couraging thing  is  the  prospect  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased output  of  Tokays  of  poor  shipping  quality. 
If  all  the  Tokays  that  are  to  go  to  these  markets 
were  of  the  quality  of  the  best,  the  marketing 
problem  would  be  much  easier,  but  the  great  im- 
pediment to  the  sale  of  California  grapes  is  the 
condition  in  which  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion. If  they  would  all  go  through  uniformly 
good,  and  would  always  last  long  enough  for  the 
retailers  to  turn  them  over  and  make  a  profit,  as 
can  be  done  with  apples  or  oranges,  the  sales 
would  be  much  greater,  but  many  of  them  do 
not." 

Grading  Midway. — In  regard  to  standardiza- 
tion, Mr.  Williams'  idea  is  to  have  the  grapes  ex- 
amined not  only  at  the  shipping  point,  but  at  a 
point  midway  to  destination,  where  the  grapes 
could  be  graded.  This  point  is  covered  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"Often  grapes  that  look  good  when  packed  are 
moldy  in  the  seven  days  en  route  to  Chicago. 
Standardization  conducted  at  the  shipping  point 
only  will  do  very  little  to  obviate  this  trouble. 
The  place  from  which  to  regulate  this  is  Chicago. 
An  expert  inspector  should  be  kept  there,  and 
upon  this  advice  the  grapes  should  be  graded. 
Chicago  is  the  principal  distributing  point,  and 
one  of  the  most  essential  things  connected  with 
distribution  is  the  examination  of  cars  en  route. 
Some  of  the  hard,  well-matured  grapes  will  last 
three  weeks,  while  others  have  gone  the  limit  in 
seven  days.  It  is  essential  to  segregate  these,  if 
possible,  at  the  shipping  point,  and  again  at  Chi- 
cago, sending  only  the  sounder  fruit  to  the  long 
haul." 

Packing  and  Shipping. — As  to  the  kind  of  pack 
and  the  kind  of  grape  that  holds  up  the  best  in 
the  Eastern  market,  Mr.  Williams  says : 

"The  grapes  of  good  keeping  quality  come  from 
the  irrigated  districts  and  from  the  sediment  and 
clay  soils.  To  get  grapes  to  market  in  sound  con- 
dition is  as  much  a  problem  of  culture  as  of  pack- 
ing. The  tight  tin-top  pack  adds  50  per  cent  to 
the  decay  over  loose  packing,  as  shown  by  daily 
observations  at  Chicago.  Packing  in  the  vineyard 
gives  much  better  results  in  the  better  carrying 
of  the  fruit  than  any  packing  house  can  do. 

"The  absurdity  of  continuing  the  practice  of 
packing  four  pounds  overweight  in  a  crate  is  ap- 
parent from  a  season's  close  contact  with  the  mar- 
ket, and  it  should  be  discontinued. 

"If  we  are  to  market  the  output  of  California 
grapes  profitably  we  must  use  cheaper  methods  of 
packing,  we  must  have  lower  freight  rates,  a 
lower  minimum,  a  better  system  of  selling  in  pri- 
vate sale  markets  and  reform  of  auction  methods. 
The  argument  for  lower  rates  is  that  we  need 
them  to  preserve  the  industry  and  that  the  rail- 
roads are  now  transporting  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  sell  for  more  money  at  cheaper  rates. 
California  has  a  much  higher  minimum  than  the 
short  haul  fruit  districts  of  the  East." 


BERWICK  ORCHARD  PEARS. 


J.  H.  Barber,  lessee  of  the  Berwick  orchard,  iu 
the  Carmel  valley,  Monterey  county,  has  again 
had  the  distinction  of  marketing  the  highest- 
priced  car  of  pears  shipped  from  California  during 
the  season. 

Last  season,  as  reported  in  the  Rural  Press, 
Mr.  Barber's  last  car  sold  in  New  York  for  $2,380, 
being  one  of  the  highest-priced  cars  of  pears  ever 
shipped  from  the  State.   According  to  returns  just 


Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matsox. 


Rank  Late  Growth  Undesirable. — Experiences 
of  growers  this  winter  have  emphasized  the  in- 
advisability  of  fertilizing  heavily  late  in  the  sea- 
son, thereby  promoting  a  heavy  new  growth  in 
the  fall  months,  which  does  not  have  time  to 
harden  off  before  the  cold  weather  comes.  If 
there  should  be  no  frost,  this  would  do  no  damage, 
but  when  such  weather  comes  as  followed  imme- 
diately after  Christmas  this  season,  tender  growth 
on  the  trees  is  a  detriment. 

Growers  who,  in  their  efforts  to  bring  deterior- 
ating groves  up  to  standard  the  past  season,  kept 
them  heavily  fertilized  and  irrigated  in  a  way  to 
keep  up  the  growth,  have  found  that  the  frost 
apparently  has  proved  a  setback  to  their  plans, 
for  such  groves  now  look  much  worse  than  others 
nearby  on  which  the  new  growth  came  early  in 
the  year  and  then  stopped,  allowing  it  to  harden 
before  the  heavy  frost  came. 

Frost  Work. — The  effect  of  the  frost  continues 
to  be  the  topic  of  absorbing  study  among  the 
citrus  growers.  There  have  been  many  varied  ex- 
periences, and  the  freaks  of  the  frost  were  so 
diverse  that  thus  far  it  has  been  difficult  to  formu- 
late any  specific  conclusions  for  guidance  in  the 
future. 

Ordinarily  the  lower  localities  suffer  the  more 
severely  from  frost,  yet  in  one  neighborhood 
northeast  of  Los  Angeles  new  growth  was  con- 
siderably frosted,  while  on  lower  ground  not  more 
than  40  rods  distant,  similar  growth  apparently 
was  unharmed. 

In  some  nursery  stocks  many  trees  were  killed, 
while  others  nearby  apparenly  were  little  hurt. 
The  available  supply  of  trees,  however,  has  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  cold  weather. 

The  Eastern  States. — The  extremely  severe 
weather  in  the  East  in  the  two  weeks  following 
the  holidays  had  no  great  effect  on  the  prices 
which  citrus  fruits  have  be«n  bringing,  but  it  had 
a  decided  effect  on  the  consumption.  In  fact,  the 
shipments  have  been  quite  light,  for  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  handle  the  fruit  in  the  East.  Even 
that  which  was  shipped,  it  is  supposed,  was  caught 
in  the  below-zero  temperatures  and  probably 
frozen  and  re-frozen.  But  the  public  does  not 
care  for  many  oranges  and  lemons  in  that  kind 
of  weather,  and  shipments  therefore  have  been 
held  back. 

The  result  has  been  to  prevent  the  rushing  to 
market  of  large  quantities  of  frozen  fruit  follow- 
ing the  holiday  frosts.  In  some  localities  this 
fruit  is  now  dropping  from  the  trees  and  will  not 
be  shipped. 

That  probably  is  one  reason  why  prices  have 
not  been  demoralized,  for  had  the  weather  been 
good  in  the  East,  shippers  here  would  doubtless 
have  got  off  so  much  frosted  fruit  that  the  East- 
ern markets  would  have  been  glutted  with  fruit 
of  that  kind  and  prices  would  have  gone  down 
correspondingly. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  the  question 
of  shipping  fruit  that  has  been  frosted.  It  all  de- 
pends on  whose  fruit  it  is.  If  it  belongs  to  the 
other  fellow  it  should  not  be  shipped  at  all,  be- 
cause of  the  bad  effect  it  will  have  on  the  market 
in  general,  but  no  man  likes  to  be  philanthropic 
enough  to  shoulder  a  big  loss  on  his  fruit  when 
he  might  save  at  least  a  part  of  it,  even  though 
the  general  effect  is  depressing  on  prices. 

This  condition  probably  cannot  be  remedied  un- 
less a  plan  can  be  worked  out  whereby  all  fruit 
can  be  officially  graded  according  to  quality,  just 


received,  the  final  car  of  this  year  sold  in  the 
same  market  for  $2,177. 

Half  boxes  of  Winter  Nelis  sold  for  $2.15,  while 
Glout  Morceau  and  Pound  Pear  brought  $1.70  and 
$1.65  per  half-box,  respectively. 

This  fruit  was  marketed  at  auction  through  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  and  the  relatively  high 
prices  secured  are  attributed  not  only  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  pears  from  this  well-known  orchard, 
but  also  to  the  careful  grading  and  high  standard 
of  the  pack. 


Notes. 


as  grain  is  graded  in  the  Middle  West— and  that 
does  not  seem  practicable  as  yet. 

Were  it  possible  to  establish  definite  grades  for 
fruit  with  fixed  standards,  it  would  solve  many 
difficulties  in  marketing,  and  the  Eastern  public 
could  be  educated  to  buy  fruit  by  grades. 

At  present  the  consumer  is  guided  only  by  ap- 
pearance and  price  in  buying  oranges,  and  if  he 
gets  hold  of  fruit  that  looks  nice  but  proves  to  be 
sour  or  bitter,  he  is  prejudiced  against  oranges  in 
general. 

But  the  grower  who  needs  to  realize  on  his 
fruit,  even  though  it  is  frosted  and  possibly  bit- 
ter, looks  at  his  own  loss  is  he  should  throw  his 
fruit  away,  and  that  outweighs,  in  his  mind,  any 
damage  that  may  come  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
from  marketing  poor  fruit.  Therefore  there  is  a 
disposition  to  get  rid  of  the  frosted  fruit  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Freight  Rates. — At  this  writing  no  announce- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  railroads  concerning 
their  intentions  toward  the  recent  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re-establishing 
the  $1  freight  rate  on  lemons,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  rate  will  be  allowed  to  become 
effective  on  February  15  without  further  protest. 

This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  lemon  ship- 
pers putting  up  the  extra  15  cents  in  escrow,  and 
it  will  also  result  in  returning  to  them  the  $365,- 
000  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Citrus  Protective 
League,  which  this  extra  15  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  has  aggregated  while  the  rate  has  been 
io  dispute. 

It  is  not  believed  the  railroads  will  attempt  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  rate  again  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Commerce 
Court,  to  which  they  must  go  for  an  injunction 
against  the  commission,  had  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  rate  before  it  at  the  time  it  enjoined  the 
commission  some  time  before,  yet  the  injunction 
was  not  granted  on  the  ground  that  the  dollar 
rate  is  confiscatory,  but  only  because  the  court 
objected  to  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
thought  the  commission  based  its  decision — that 
of  competition  with  foreign  fruit.  Inasmuch  as 
the  court  explicitly  gave  the  commission  leave  to 
re-open  the  case  and  make  a  new  order,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  court  will  not  issue  an  injunction 
now  on  the  ground  that  the  dollar  rate  is  too  low. 

But  even  though  it  were  possible  to  obtain  such 
an  injunction,  it  might  not  be  good  policy  for  the 
railroads  to  ask  it  at  present.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread demand  throughout  the  country  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Commerce  Court,  and  this 
would  only  be  heightened  by  another  act  from  the 
court  adverse  to  the  interests  of  shippers,  even 
though  it  were  justifiable. 

The  railroads  will  receive  more  revenue  per 
car  from  the  dollar  rate  than  from  the  $1.15  rate, 
on  shipments  made  in  collapsible  bunker  cars,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  minimun  weight  which  the 
commission  has  given  them  permission  to  enforce 
in  these  cars.  The  feature  of  this  decision  they 
are  most  afraid  of  is  that  it  will  lead  to  a  demand 
for  reducing  the  orange  rate  also  to  $1 — and  that 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  lemon  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  that  if 
the  fight  is  carried  further,  both  the  orange  and 
lemon  rates  may  be  readjusted  on  a  graduated 
scale  instead  of  the  present  blanket  rate — and 
that  is  something  the  railroads  evidently  do  not 
desire.  The  commission,  in  making  its  last  Lemon- 
rate  decision,  broadly  intimated  that  it  believes 
the  orange  rate  is  too  high,  although  it  was  held 
to  be  reasonable  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  if 
it  is  brought  up  again  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  will 
be  reduced. 

Los  Angeles. 
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Agriculture  a  Hazardous  Occupation. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Row  Press  by 
A.  J.  Pillsbvby,  Chairman  Industrial 
Accident  Board. 

Absolute  statistics  in  relation  to  indus- 
trial accidents  we  have  not.  Some  States 
have  gathered  them  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  in  the  United  States  the  government 
has  investigated  certain  typical  districts, 
and,  from  the  data  thus  obtained,  gener- 
alized as  to  territory  not  covered,  but  not 
with  entire  integrity  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  "statistics  show"  just  how  many  are 
killed  and  crippled  in  the  agricultural 
life  of  this  State  or  country. 

To  remedy  this  lack  of  statistical  fact 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  asked  the 
legislature,  at  its  recent  special  session,  to 
empower  it  to  collect  at  least  one  complete 
year's  history  of  such  accidents,  to  the 
end  that  the  farmers  of  California,  as 
well  as  the  lawmakers  of  California, 
might  be  put  in  possession  of  information 
prerequisite  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  of  compensation  as 
applied  to  farmers.  But  certain  legisla- 
tive patrons  of  husbandry,  doubtless  feel- 
ing that  where  ignorance  is  bliss  it  is 
felly  to  be  wise,  interposed  objection  and 
were  able  to  have  farmers  excused  from 
making  such  reports.  Consequently,  when 
the  lawmakers  reconvene,  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  legislate  in  the  dark  as  they  have 
legislated  heretofore.  I  submit  the  issue 
as  to  which  showed  himself  the  better 
friend  to  the  farmer,  he  who  sought  the 
truth  in  order  that  legislation  might  pro- 
ceed in  the  light  of  it  or  he  who  demanded 
that  the  State's  eyes  be  shut  to  the  truth 
that  legislation  might  proceed  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  truth. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  statistical  in- 
formation for  our  own  country,  we  have 
to  fall  back  upon  the  only  country  that 
does  possess  such  information,  Germany. 
In  that  country  such  statistics  are  col- 
lected and  correlated  with  utmost  thor- 
oughness and  so  make  evident  the  follow 
ing  significant  facts  relating  to  the 
hazards  of  agriculture. 

Of  all  deaths  resulting  from  industrial 
accident  in  Germany  during  the  year 
190S,  30'^.'/r  took  place  on  the  farms,  or 
chords  and  gardens  of  that  country. 

Of  all  accidents  taking  place  in  Ger- 
many which  resulted  in  permanent  and 
complete  disability  32 1  y  were  chargeable 
to  agriculture,  including  horticulture. 

Of  all  accidents  happening  in  Germany 
during  that  year,  which  resulted  in  per- 
manent or  partial  disability,  45%  was 
chargeable  to  agriculture. 

Of  all  accidents  happening  in  Germany 
that  year,  which  resulted  in  temporary 
disability,  45';  happened  on  the  farms. 

Of  the  total  number  of  industrial  acci- 
dents of  all  sorts  happening  in  Germany 
during  1908,  the  farms  were  charged  with 
43.5%. 

During  that  year  the  building  industry 
contributed  7.5%  of  the  total  number  in- 
jured, 8.5%  of  the  total  number  killed. 
5.5%  of  the  number  permanently  and  com- 
pletely incapacitated,  6%  of  the  total 
number  permanently  but  partially  inca- 
pacitated and  9%  of  the  total  number 
temporarily  disabled. 

Are  the  agricultural  accidents  in  Ger- 
many'a  fair  test  of  the  accidents  which 
take  place  on  the  farms  of  California? 
Investigators  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  Europe  and  America  affirm  that 
agriculture  is  safer,  if  anything,  in  Ger- 
many than  in  America,  and  in  part  for 
the  reasons  following: 

While  the  agricultural  peasant  of  Ger- 
many is  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  intel- 
lectual ladder,  inclined  to  be  stupid  and 
pi  one  to  hurt  himself,  nevertheless  lie 
works  with  hand  tools  far  more  generally 
than  here  and  is  not  so  much  subjected 


to  the  danger  of  high  power  and  rapidly 
revolving  machinery. 

Nor  does  the  German  farm  hand  work 
under  the  same  pressure  of  "hurrah  boys! 
up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  that  ob- 
ta;ns  in  this  country,  and  danger  of  acci- 
dent in  all  industries  increases  with  al- 
most a  geometrical  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity of  that  pressure. 

And  why  should  not  agriculture  be  a 
hazardous  occupation?  Does  not  the 
farmer  do  all  the  things  that  other  men 
do  whereby  they  become  injured?  Is  he 
not  a  teamster?  The  occupation  of  team- 
ster the  would  over  is  rated  by  all  liability 
companies  as  extra  hazardous.  Without 
being  a  trained  engineer  he  runs  engines. 
Without  being  an  electrician  he  operates 
electric  motors.  He  uses  edged  tools, 
climbs  ladders  (falls  from  them,  which 
heads  the  list,  in  Germany,  of  single 
sources  of  accident).  His  days  are  spent 
with  kicking  horses  and  mules,  horned 
cattle,  tusked  hogs;  his  team  is  likely  to 
runaway,  his  automobile  to  capsize,  his 
house  or  barn  to  take  fire.  He  loads  and 
unloads  merchandise  in  and  about  ware- 
houses and  crosses  railroad  switch  tracks. 
Wherever  he  goes  his  farm  hand  goes 
with  him  and  shares  his  dangers  to  life 
and  limb. 

Is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  a  workman  who  loses  his 
hand  in  a  planing  mill  should  receive 
such  compensation  as  will  keep  him  above 
the  poverty  line  until  he  can  develop  an 
earning  capacity  some  other  way,  and  that 
a  farm  hand  who  loses  a  hand  in  a 
thresher  or  corn-cutter  should  not? 


LOW  IRRIGATION  COST 
IN  CITRUS  ORCHARDS 

is  obtained  through  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  pumping  equipment.  The 
DOT*   Duplex   Deep   Well  rump 

contains  many  exclusive  features 
that  assure  low  operating  cost  and 
long  life. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  ad- 
vertisement to  describe  in  detail  the 
exclusive  features  of  this  pump,  but 
should  you  desire  to  raise  water 
from  deep  wells  ;i  I  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  for  power  and  upkeep, 
you  will  he  interested  in  our  bul- 
letin No.  116. 

Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E,  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  <hlM  MMOm'a  delivery  becaime  ile- 
iiuiiiiW  linvo  exceeded  <>ur  supply  unit  vtc 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  OWI 
product.  HI  T:  We  are  hooking  order*  for 
next  senson's  delivery  mid  onr  young 
nursery  Mock  looks  ricn  more  desirable 
limn  c\<  r. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SHOWS  SMUDGING  OF  GREAT  VALUE 

Manager  of  Limoneria  Ranch  Tells 
How  Temperature  is  Raised 
11  Degrees. 

The  effectiveness  of  smudging  as  a 
means  of  frost  prevention  was  proved 
in  the  recent  cold  spell  by  C.  C.  Teague 
of  Santa  Paula,  manager  of  the  famous 
Limoneria  ranch. 

Mr.  Teague  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful lemon  growers  in  California — 
which  means  in  the  world,  and  he  has 
probably  made  a  more  careful  study  of 
lemon  growing  than  any  other  one  man. 

Of  the  225  acres  of  lemons  on  the 
Limoneria  ranch  he  has  200  acres,  the 
most  liable  to  frost,  equipped  with  112 
ordinary  coal  baskets,  and  56  Bolton 
heaters  holding  two  gallons  each,  to 
each  acre. 

The  coal  heaters  are  old  equipment, 
and  Mr.  Teigue  believes  that  if  only 
Bolton  heaters  were  used,  100  to  the 
acre,  or  one  to  each  tree,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  Teague  used  his  equipment  12 
nights  out  of  14  while  the  cold  lasted, 
and  on  the  coldest  night  he  raised  the 
temperature  11  degrees. 

"The  thermometer  showed  23  degrees  before  we  got 
the  heaters  started  that  night,"  said  Mr.  Teague,  "but  our 
Bolton  burners  immediately  raised  the  temperature  to 
above  freezing  point. 

"At  the  same  time  thermometers  in  the  surrounding 
territory  continued  to  fall,  showing  that  it  was  the  heaters 
that  raised  the  temperature  in  our  trees. 

"  The  cold  wave  was  somewhat  spotted,  in  some  places 
in  that  region  going  down  to  19  degrees." 

On  those  portions  of  his  ranch  not  so  liable  to  frost, 
Mr.  Teague  did  not  have  so  much  equipment.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  temperatures,  Mr.  Teague  says  he 
brought  his  crops  through  absolutely  without  injury. 
Even  the  tender  growth  on  the  trees  was  not  damaged. 

In  the  Bolton  heaters  Mr.  Teague  uses  23  to  28  gravity 
distillate,  costing  from  85  cents  to  $1  a  barrel. 

The  Bolton  heaters  will  burn  about  nine  hours  on 
one  filling. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  temperature  can  be  used 
as  a  guide  as  to  the  necessity  for  smudging,  Mr.  Teague 
says,  but  moisture  conditions  and  air  currents  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. — Lankershim  Laconic. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FULL  CROP  PROPOSITION 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

Bank  of  Italy  Bldg.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Large  Raisin  Shipments. 

From  figures  compiled  by  railroad  com- 
panies, the  raisin  shipments  out  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  for  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  last  amounted  to 
43,100  tons.  This  is  the  greatest  shipment 
evei  made  in  the  raisin  business.  The 
shipments  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  1910  were  34,100  tons.  The  1911  crop 
in  the  valley  is  estimated  at  about  60,000 
tons,  which  leaves  between  18,000  and 
20,000  tons  of  holdover  on  January  1,  1912. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Fresno  packers 
and  growers  at  this  time  do  not  favor 
another  "raisin  day"  campaign  this  year. 
Th(j  reasons  given  for  this  are  that  good 
pi  ices  are  being  realized  for  raisins  and 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  holdover. 
One  packer  at  Fresno  estimates  that  not 
over  5,000  tons  holdover  will  be  on  hand 
by  August,  and  from  present  conditions 
he  forecasts  a  4-cent  price  as  the  open- 
ing for  the  1912  crop  of  raisins. 

Practically  all  of  the  1911  crop  of 
Thompson's  Seedless  raisins  has  been 
sold,  the  closing  quotations  being  around 
the  6%c  mark. 


To  Develop  More  Citrus  Land. 

The  sale  of  the  Gould  tract  of  5,668 
acres  extending  northward  from  the  town 
of  Honcut,  along  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  in  Butte  county,  last  week  to 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  capital- 
ists, it  is  claimed  will  place  this  land 
on  the  market  for  citrus  growing.  The 
purchase  price  is  said  to  be  about  $100,- 
00'j.  The  new  company  announces  that 
it  will  build  an  irrigation  system  and 
then  subdivide  and  colonize  the  land, 
which  lies  in  the  northern  citrus  belt 
and  which  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  oranges  and  olives,  as 
well  as  deciduous  fruits.  This  tract  was 
owned  for  many  years  by  the  late  B.  H. 
Gould,  who  used  the  greater  part  of  the 
ranch  for  pasturing  large  bands  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle  and  sheep.  If  a  good  irri- 
gation system  can  be  placed  on  the  land, 
the  citrus  belt  will  be  largely  extended 
in  Butte  county. 


Livermore  Horse  and  Poultry  Shows. 

The  merchants  of  Livermore,  Alameda 
county,  have  donated  not  less  than  $750 
to  be  given  in  cash  prizes  to  exhibitors 
at  the  Poultry  Show  to  be  held  at  Liver 
more  February  15  to  18.  This  show  will 
differ  from  the  other  poultry  fixtures  in 
that  nothing  but  pens  of  one  male  and 
four  females  will  be  shown,  the  entrance 
fee  for  each  pen  being  fixed  at  $10,  of 
which  40%  of  the  total  fees  for  each  vari- 
ety will  be  given  to  the  first-prize  pen, 
20%  to  the  second,  and  10%  to  the  third- 
prize  pen.  This,  added  to  the  substantial 
sums  offered  by  the  Livermore  merchants, 
will  make  handsome  cash  prizes  for  the 
winners  that  will  amply  repay  them  for 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  their 
display.  Several  other  innovations  are 
announced  in  connection  with  this  exhi- 
bition which  the  officials  believe  will  lend 
impetus  to  the  poultry  industry  of  the 
Str.te.  The  entries  close  February  3rd, 
and  we  would  recommend  the  fanciers  to 
write  Eugene  P.  Sabin,  Livermore,  for 
the  prospectus  of  the  show.  The  out 
come  will  doubtless  be  looked  for  with 
interest  by  the  California  poultry  frater- 
nity As  there  will  be  a  horse  show  held 
in  Livermore  on  the  same  dates,  the 
Alameda  county  town  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  busy  place  for  a  few  days. 


Sacramento  Valley  Improvements. 

In  Butte  county  many  new  agricultural 
enterprises  are  on  foot.  At  Yuba  City 
the  California  Fruit  Cannery  is  being  en- 


laiged  and  new  machinery  installed.  A 
large  warehouse  for  storage  purposes  is 
being  added. 

The  Johnson  Bros.,  of  Tudor,  who  have 
originated  the  new  peach  known  as  the 
"Johnson  Cling,"  will  plant  twelve  acres 
this  season  of  this  variety,  which  they 
budded  during  the  past  year. 

Judge  Peter  J.  Shields  has  recently 
sold  to  the  Hobson  company  his  800  acres 
of  land  in  District  70.  This  is  some 
of  the  finest  bean  land  in  the  State  and 
is  also  fine  for  garden,  grain,  etc. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Moulton  Irriga- 
tion &  Land  Co.  may  install  a  large  pump- 
ing plant  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river  to  irrigate  its  fine  bean 
land  near  the  Butte  slough.  Surveyors 
are  now  at  work  running  lines  from  the 
ditches.  The  company  expects  to  bring 
about  1000  acres  under  irrigation. 

A  statement  is  made  that  Ben  Graham, 
of  Chicago,  who  has  recently  purchased 
5,000  acres  of  land  in  Placer  county,  is 
negotiating  for  the  great  Whitney  ranch 
near  Rocklin.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
ranches  in  Placer  county,  and  is  noted 
as  a  sheep  producer. 


Almond  Men  Win  Suit. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  of 
California  has  won  its  contention  before 
the  Federal  custom  court,  in  which  they 
claimed  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  word- 
ing of  the  tariff  law  it  has  been  pos- 
sil.le  for  importers,  by  throwing  a  hand- 
fiil  of  shells  in  the  box  with  shelled  al- 
monds, to  bring  them  into  this  country 
at  lc  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  6c  per 
pound  as  the  tariff  intended.  It  cost 
but  little  to  blow  this  dirt  out  with  a 
fanning  mill  after  the  almonds  were  re- 
moved from  the  custom  house.  This  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  Cali- 
fornia almond  growers.  It  is  one  of  the 
bereflts  to  be  derived  through  co-opera- 
tion, as  it  will  prevent  the  importation 
of  almonds  to  a  considerable  extent,  which 
come  in  competition  with  California- 
grown  nuts. 


Monterey  County  Improvements. 

For  the  past  year  great  improvements 
in  the  way  of  irrigation  enterprises  have 
beer  under  way  in  various  parts  of  Mon- 
terey county.  The  Jacks  Corporation  is 
putting  in  a  big  system  with  a  large  at- 
tendant acreage  of  alfalfa  near  Soledad. 
Two  or  three  irrigation  enterprises  are 
now  being  built  in  the  Jolon  valley. 
Fnink  Griffin  has  recently  completed  a 
gravity  irrigation  system  which  will  take 
out  the  water  from  Alisal  creek  to  irri- 
gate 300  acres  planted  in  alfalfa,  pota- 
toes and  summer  garden.  This  plant,  be- 
sides the  dam,  has  2,500  feet  of  cement 
lined  canals  and  300  feet  of  trestle  flume, 
with  a  capacity  of  400  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  for  ten  hours. 


Fruit  Growers  of  Humboldt  County 
to  Organize. 

Meetings  were  held  at  several  towns 
in  Humboldt  county  last  week  by  E.  O. 
Essig  of  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, which  were  largely  attended  by 
apple  growers  of  that  county.  The  re- 
sult of  these  meetings  is  that  a  plan 
has  been  outlined  for  the  organization 
of  the  Humboldt  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  The  Association  hopes  to  b? 
strong  enough  to  take  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  including  the  Eel  River  Apple 
Growers'  Association.  One  of  the  projects 
of  the  Association  will  be  the  selection 
of  one  or  more  standard  varieties  of 
apples  on  which  to  build  Humboldt's  repu- 
tation in  the  world's  markets;  the  pur 

(Continued  on  Page  S2.) 


Our  Guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  issued 

IN  THE  VEGETABLE  LINE 

it  calls  particular  attention  to  some  sterling 
novelties  that  every  planter  should  try,  including 
a  new  sweet  corn,  three  varieties  of  culinary  peas 
and  a  new  wax  bean. 

IN  FLOWER  SEEDS 

a  new  hybrid  mixture  of  the  Golden  African 
Daisy,  a  new  Snapdragon,  and  a  new  mixture 
of  Giant  Verbenas. 

IN  PLANTS 

some  wonderful  new  roses,  Dahlias  and  Bego- 
nias are  particularly  described.  This  valuable 
book  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 


C.C.  Morse  8  Co. 


119  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  ft   10c  each 

Royal  Anne  CHERRY,  2  to  3  ft   10c  each 

Black  Tartarian  CHERRY,  3  to  4  ft   12y2c  each 

Ring  CHERRY,  4  to  6  ft   15c  each 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock — Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 
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What  to  do  for  Apricot  Scales. 


We  have  had  several  questions  along 
this  line  lately,  and  probably  there  are 
other  growers  to  whom  the  information 

will  be  welcome. 

W.  H.  Volck,  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Santa  Cruz  county,  has  pre- 
pared a  careful  review  of  the  subject  as 
follows: 

The  Apricot  Nekds  Attention. — Com- 
monly, it  is  understood  that  the  apricot 
requires  little  or  no  spraying.  It  is  true 
that  the  necessity  for  spraying  will  prob- 
ably always  be  less  than  with  the  apple, 
but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  besf 
results  cannot  be  obtained  without  con- 
trolling certain  pests  to  which  the  apricot 
is  subject. 

At  present  the  most  important  insect 
enemy  of  this  fruit  is  the  black  scale. 
This  is  the  same  species  of  scale  that  is 
so  troublesome  in  much  of  the  orange 
growing  territory  of  southern  California. 
In  the  orange  grove  the  black  scale  is 
controlled  by  fumigation.  While  this  is 
a  very  effective  treatment,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  have  a 
less  expensive  method  at  their  disposal; 
that  is,  spraying  with  crude  oil  emulsion. 

The  Black  Scale. — The  black  scale 
passes  the  winter  largely  in  quite  imma- 
ture forms,  that  is,  young  insects  varying 
from  barely  visible  to  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head.  These  young  are  located  in  the 
exiosed  positions  on  the  twigs  and  are 
easily  reached  by  contact  sprays.  It  re- 
quires a  close  examination  to  discover 
the  young,  but  the  evidence  of  their  pres- 
ence is  more  easily  seen,  for  during  the 
summer  these  insects  have  been  emitting 
honey  dew  on  which  the  black  smut 
fungus  thrives.  For  this  reason  badly  in- 
fested trees  will  be  quite  black.  Fre- 
quently this  smutting  takes  place  early 
enough  to  discolor  the  fruit.  However, 
the  quantity  of  smut  is  not  always  an  in- 
dex to  the  amount  of  live  scale  on  the 
trees.  It  often  happens  that  the  young 
become  so  numerous  that  they  will  kill 
themselves  out  by  overcrowding  and  the 
development  of  disease.  For  this  reason 
it  often  occurs  that  trees  which  are  not 
very  black  may  be  more  in  need  of  spray- 
ing than  those  well-covered  with  smut. 
This  condition  was  very  pronounced  last 
season,  wh"n  it  was  found  that  the  young 
scale  had  died  out  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
and,  in  some  cases,  quite  as  completely  as 
could  have  been  brought  about  by  spray 
iug.  In  such  cases  the  growers  were  ad- 
vised not  to  spray.  A  few  orchards  were 
discovered  in  which  there  was  enough 
live  scale  to  warrant  spraying.  In  some 
of  these  orchards  the  crude  oil  emulsion 
was  used  with  marked  success.  Not  only 
were  the  scale  controlled,  but  the  trees 
were  stimulated  to  a  better  growth. 

Conditions  this  fall  are  quite  different 
from  last  season.  In  most  cases  the  trees 
are  not  excessively  black,  but  the  amount 
of  young  scale  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expense  of  spraying  quite  generally. 

The  Crude  Oil  Emulsion. — California 
*  crude  oil  has  the  property  of  easily  emulsi- 
fying in  soapy  water  to  which  a  little  lye 
has  been  added.  The  emulsion  so  formed 
is  readily  agitated  to  a  uniform  mixture. 
The  ordinary  power  outfits  are  all 
equipped  with  some  sort  of  agitator  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  Formula  for  200 
gallons:  Soap  oil,  1  gallon;  lye,  4  pounds, 
crude  oil,  25  to  30  gallons. 

Place  about  175  gallons  of  water  in  the 
tank,  start  the  agitator,  add  first  the  lye 
and  then  the  soap  oil.  After  the  agitator 
hf.s  run  for  about  two  minutes,  or  until 
a  good  soap  froth  is  formed  add  the  crude 
oil.  If  the  above  directions  have  been 
followed  properly  the  oil  quickly  churns 
up  into  a  uniform,  brown  emulsion  and 
is  ready  for  spraying.  The  soap  oil  may 
require  heating  to  make  it  liquid  in  cold 


weather.  After  this  emulsion  has  been 
formed  more  lye  can  be  added,  if  desired, 
up  to  a  total  of  12  pounds  to  the  tank. 
This  extra  lye  should  be  first  dissolved 
in  a  few  gallons  of  water.  The  strong 
lye  is  preferred  by  some,  as  it  kills  moss 
more  quickly,  but  it  is  my  experience 
that  the  moss  will  be  well  killed  without 
extra  lye  if  the  spraying  has  been  thor- 
oughly done. 

Whale  Oil  Soap. — Instead  of  soap  oil, 
whale-oil  soap  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  15  pounds  to  the  tank.  The  soap  is 
first  dissolved  by  boiling  in  a  few  gallons 
of  water.  When  whale-oil  soap  is  used 
the  amount  of  lye  needed  is  not  more  than 
2  pounds  to  the  tank.  The  formula  for 
whale-oil  soap  is  as  follows: 

Whale-oil  soap,  15  pounds;  lye,  2 
pounds;  crude  oil,  20  to  30  gallons. 

Application  of  Crude  Oil  Emulsion. — 
Like  every  other  spray,  crude  oil  emulsion 
must  be  applied  thoroughly.  There  should 
be  a  continuous  black  coating  over  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  tree  when  the  water 
has  dried  away.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  wet  all  the  small  twigs,  as  these 
carry  young  scale.  The  formulas  here 
given  contain  enough  oil  to  be  thoroughly 
effective,  and  if  there  are  any  failures 
they  must  be  ascribed  to  poor  work  on  the 
part  of  the  sprayers. 

Time  ok  Application. — Experience  has 
shown  that  the  crude  oil  spray  should  be 
applied  when  the  buds  are  thoroughly  dor- 
mant. A  period  ranging  from  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  first  of  February  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  time.  Of  course,  the 
trees  should  be  pruned  before  spraying, 
as  less  material  will  be  required  to  do 
the  work. 

Other  Benefits  From  Spraying. — The 
coi.trol  of  the  black  scale  is  not  the  only 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  crude  oil  spray- 
ing. The  greedy  scale  is  also  frequently 
found  on  apricots.  This  insect  should  be 
killed  by  a  12  to  15%  crude  oil  emulsion 
such  as  the  formulas  given  above  will 
make.  Moss  is  often  quite  abundant,  espe- 
cially on  the  older  trees.  Thorough  spray- 
ins;  will  remove  this  growth. 

Aside  from  the  direct  control  of  pests, 
a  much  increased  vigor  of  the  tree  is 
likely  to  follow  the  crude  oil  application. 
For  this  reason  spraying  is  decidedly 
beneficial  to  old  trees. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  113,  115  Winston  St.,  I.m  Angeles. 

Free  Catalog  of  everything   for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


DUARTE  PLUM 


ORIGINATED  BY  LUTHER  BURBAMv. 

The  best  blood  plum  yet  produced.  Single 
trees,  $1.00.    Send  for  circular. 


Bargains  In  Orange  and  Lemon  trees;  30c 
to  75c;  better  stock  85c  to  $1.50. 


Small  almonds,  10c  and  15c;  large,  40c. 
Avocados  our  specialty,  25c.  to  $10.00. 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  R,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sizes;  extra  hardy 
Mtork.  "The  finest  tree*  I  evtr  Maw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Questions  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR.  Modesto,  Cat 
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vires/70 
Wurseft/  Co. 


WHO  ARE  WE 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.     Address : 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


tvi 


TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


MAN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  best  that  Expert  Horticulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  Tor  our  1912  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries 


CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra, 


Cal. 
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The  Demand  for  California  Barley. 


We  have  had  frequent  references  to  the 
high  standing  of  California  barley  among 
the  brewers  of  the  central  West.  We 
find  in  a  centemporary  an  interview  with 
Hugh  F.  Fox,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association: 

"The  present  high  price  of  barley  and 
the  shortage  of  the  crop  in  the  barle> 
growing  States  of  the  middle  West  have 
forced  American  brewers  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  California  barley.  Barley 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
the  Dakoatas  has  had  the  preference 
hitherto  because  the  malsters  had  de 
veloped  that  process  only  with  reference 
to  the  kind  of  barley  that  was  most 
readily  obtainable,  and  the  use  of  Cali- 

NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  PLANTERS'  GUIDE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  is  again 

before  the  public.  It  is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
tells  you  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHEN  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.   Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CONPANY, 

113-115  North  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
eias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Tree« 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sake  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Onion   «24   California   St..   Saw  Francisco. 

EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grade;  quullty  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PBTALUMA.  CAL. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNAID,  CAL. 


fornia  barley  required  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent treatment. 

"Under  the  stress  of  present  conditions, 
however,  malsters  and  brewers  in  the 
East  have  had  to  use  California  barley, 
and  the  result  has  proved  so  thoroughly 
satisfactory  that  the  prejudice  against  it 
has  disappeared. 

"It  is  now  conceded  that  California  bar- 
ley produces  a  malt  which  contains  all 
the  qualities  mosf  desirable  in  a  first- 
class  brewing  material,  for  both  draught 
and  bottled  beers. 

"The  malt  made  from  California  brew- 
ing barley  has  been  of  uniformly  good 
color,  very  satisfactory  in  yield  and  pro- 
duces a  beer  of  highest  quality  and  it  has 
grown  so  rapidly  in  favor  that  it  now  is 
recognized  as  comparing  favorably  in  all 
respects  with  malt  made  from  the  barley 
grown  in  the  middle  West. 

"The  market  for  California  barley  has 
increased  greatly  during  the  last  two 
years  and  is  capable  of  a  heavy  develop- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

"California's  1911  barley  crop  was 
500,000  tons,  about  20,000,000  bushels. 
California's  1911  barley  (consumption  for 
feed)  was  350,000  tons,  about  14,000,000 
bushels.  California's  1911  exportable  sur- 
plus was  150,000  tons,  about  6,000,000 
bushels. 

"As  against  that  exportable  surplus, 
California  now  has  the  opportunity,  in 
both  quality  and  freight  rate,  for  vastly 
enlarging  its  shipments  to  the  American 
brewers,  who  use  yearly  1,500,000  tons, 
about  60,000,000  bushels;  the  English 
brewers,  who  import  yearly  1,000,000  tons, 
about  40,000,000  bushels;  total,  2,500,000 
tens,  about  100,000,000  bushels,  of  which 
California  with  her  present  barley  acreage 
can,  as  above,  supply  only  150,000  tons, 
about  6,000,000  bushels. 

'With  the  general  appreciation  of  Cali- 
fornia barley,  the  possibilities  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  business  are  enormous. 
With  a  ready  market  now  assured  for 
California  barley,  no  matter  how  much 
the  acreage  is  increased,  California  grain 
growers  can  get  better  results  and  larger 
profits  from  barley  than  they  can  hope  to 
get  from  wheat.  The  low  freight  rates 
from  California  to  the  East  and  to  Eng 
land  and  Europe  by  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  are  an  important  factor,  and  al- 
ready give  California  a  decided  advantage 
in  freight  costs,  as  against  the  other  bar- 
ley producing  States,  to  the  most  impor- 
tant barley  consuming  markets  of  the 
East  and  abroad,  and,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  canal,  through  ship- 
ments can  be  made  in  still  quicker  time 
and  at  lower  freight  costs.  It  is  now 
reasonably  certain  that  the  Panama  canal 
will  be  open  to  commerce  in  time  to  move 
a  large  part  of  the  1913  California  barley 
crop. 

"Even  with  the  high  freight  charge  of 
all  rail  shipments  from  California  to  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  a  large 
amount  of  California  barley  has  been  sold 
to  these  points  during  the  last  two  years 
and  the  barley  has  proved  so  popular  that 
it  will  hold  its  own  in  competition  with 
all  other  barleys  in  the  future." 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TT?  °ur  1912  Catalogue  will  be 
.  ^  ^  w  w  'r*"L  1  A  *  A  ■  without  exception  the  finest 
ever  issued  in  the  west.  It  will  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  repu- 
tation for  quality  seeds,  plants  and  poultry  supplies.  The  great  labor 
of  production  will  make  the  publication  date  a  few  weeks  late,  but  it 
will  be  worthwhile  to  wait.    It  is  free  to  those  who  write  "Dept.  <>  " 


FRONT 


BACK 


Seed  £  Plant  Co. 

Established J87/. 
326-328-330  SO.MAIN  St. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


Send  For 
This  Seed 
Annual-Free 


Lilly's  seeds  are  tesled  for  purity  and 
germination.  No  seeds  are  packed 
by  us  unless  these  two  qualities  show 
the  very  highesl  standard.  Our  fully 
equipped  laboratory  under  the  direction 
of  a  scientist  and  expert  seed  tester  re- 
moves all  guess  work.  When  buying 
Lilly'  s  seeds,  you  buy  increased  crops. 
Send  for  catalog. 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 


Dealers  Sell  Lilly's  Seed* 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefully 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCK  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 
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chase  and  installation  of  power  sprayers; 
the  systematic  fighting  of  fruit  pests,  and 
the  building  up  of  a  market  by  better 
methods  of  packing  the  crop  in  the  grow- 
ing districts. 


Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  fruit  growers  of  Fresno 
county  was  held  at  Fresno  last  Saturday, 
at  which  J.  W.  Jeffrey  detailed  a  plan 
ujion  which  the  deciduous  Fruit  Growers' 
League  is  organized.  The  League  was 
indorsed  at  the  meeting  and  another  meet- 
ing was  called  to  be  held  soon.  At  that 
time  a  branch  of  the  League  is  to  be 
oiganized  in  that  county. 

Several  varieties  of  grapes  that  had 
been  packed  in  redwood  sawdust  in  drums 
and  placed  in  cold  storage  were  exhibited. 
These  experiments  proved  that  grapes 
could  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  the  growers  hope  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  Spain  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets with  fresh  grapes  kept  in  this  way, 
during  the  winter  season. 


Stallions  Must  Be  Registered. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Stallion  Registra 
ticn,  which  was  authorized  by  the  last 
legislature,  is  sending  out  notices  to*  all 
owners  of  stallions  kept  for  public  service, 
stating  that  they  must  be  examined  by 
licensed  veterinarians,  who  must  certify 
that  such  animals  are  free  from  hered- 
itary, contagious,  transmissible  diseases, 
or  unsoundness.  After  a  fee  of  $2.50  has 
been  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  registra- 
tion board  at  Sacramento,  a  license  and 
certificate  will  be  issued,  good  for  on>? 
year.  The  license  may  be  renewed  yearly 
thereafter  on  the  payment  of  $1.  No 
examination  is  required  after  the  first  one. 
unless  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  Bu- 
reau. A  fine  of  $100  will  be  imposed  for 
non-compliance  with  the  new  registration 
law. 

National  Orange  Show. 

The  annual  National  Orange  Show, 
which  will  be  held  at  San  Bernardino 
commencing  February  19th,  will  have 
strong  exhibits  from  both  Tulare  and 
Fiesno  counties,  if  present  plans  are  car- 
ried out.  For  the  past  few  seasons  this 
orange  show  at  San  Bernardino  has  been 
a  gieat  success.  It  is  not  a  money  mak- 
ing enterprise,  the  money  received  being 


paid  out  in  premiums  and  the  merchants 
in  that  city  standing  good  for  any  short- 
age up  to  $10,000.  No  charge  is  made 
for  space  for  fruit  dispdays,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  exhibition 
will  be  up  to  the  standard  of  the  one 
held  last  year  in  spite  of  the  recent  frost 
damage  in  the  South. 


Irrigation  in  the  Antelope  Valley 

The  farmers  around  Lancaster,  in  the 
northern  end  of  Los  Angeles  county,  have 
been  putting  in  so  many  irrigation  pump 
ing  plants  that  a  move  is  now  on  foot 
to  organize  a  district  covering  about  50 
sections  of  land,  and  to,  if  necessary,  issue 
bonds  for  the  development  of  electrical 
power  to  run  the  pumping  plants.  It  is 
thought  that  possibly  enough  power  can 
be  had  at  the  right  price  from  the  South 
ern  Sierra  Power  Co.,  which  is  now  run- 
ning its  line  from  Bishop  to  San  Bernar- 
dino. The  irrigation  water  in  that  dis- 
trict is  used  principally  on  alfalfa  lands. 

Improving  the  Sacramento  River. 

A.  E.  Anderson,  president  of  the  River 
Improvement  Association,  stated  last  week 
that  the  project  for  enlarging  the  mouth 
ot  the  Sacramento  river  from  Collinsville 
to  Rio  Vista  was  well  under  way.  Con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  building  two  big 
suction  dredges,  and  while  they  are  be- 
ing built  clam-shell  dredges  will  be  put 
in  to  do  preliminary  work.  By  straight- 
ening the  course  of  the  river  and  widen- 
ing its  mouth,  the  annual  floods,  which 
have  caused  great  damage  to  the  land  in 
that  vicinity,  will  be  overcome. 


Good  Chili  Pepper  Crop. 

The  growing  of  Chili  peppers  in  Orange 
county  has  been  increasing  until  now  it 
has  become  quite  an  industry  there.  Al- 
len Bros,  of  Garden  Grove,  had  out  25 
acres  last  year,  which  averaged  a  ton 
of  cured  peppers  to  the  acre.  The  price 
received  ranged  from  $180  to  $200  per 
ton.  Besides  the  crop  of  ripe  peppers 
pioduced  and  sold  by  the  firm,  75  tons 
of  green  peppers  were  marketed  at  $175 
per  ton,  the  entire  crop  having  been 
marketed.  Four  other  large  chili  dryers 
are  at  work  in  the  vicinity,  each  ship- 
ping large  amounts. 


Cold-Storage  Plant  for  Watsonville. 

A  meeting  was  held  recently  at  Wat- 
sonville to  discuss  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablshing  a  cold-storage  plant  there.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  old 
Spreckels  sugar  factory  building  and  to 
renovate  and  equip  it  into  an  improved 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for  spring  plant' 
ing.  Get  same  in  while  the  first-class  stock  is  available 
and  avoid  being  disappointed  later  on. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet.  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump. 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use.    Gasoline  Engines, 
Wind  Mills.  Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE 


Srmi  for  Special 

<  :ital«»mii*.  Miill«»<l  Free. 


33-41  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRUIT  AISiD  NUTS 


Guaranteed 
True  to  Name 

All  stock  sold  by  us  Is  guaranteed 
to  be  true  to  name  and  variety.  You 
can  count  on  getting  the  best  stock 
— on  receiving  it  in  first-class  shape 
— and  on  its  being  true  to  name,  if 
you  buy  "Fancher  Creek  Trees." 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000?? 

ANCHER 


URSERIESH, 

|  GEO.CROEDING  PRE&ANDMGfi. 

^Box  18  fresno.  California  i 


All  Varieties 


FRUIT  TREES.  W4LNUIS,  CHESTNUTS.  GRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 


If  you  expect  to  plant  any  trees  this  season  you  will  do  well  to  make  reservation  at  once.  We  have  had  a  mag- 
nificent variety  of  nursery  stock  of  nearly  all  descriptions,  but  already  some  varieties  are  beginning  to  get  short. 
Write  us  at  once  what  your  probable  requirements  will  be.  Let  us  make  suggestions  and  aid  you  in  selecting  what 
is  bust  suited  for  your  particular  needs. 


Walnuts 


Never   have   we   had   a  more  elegant 
stand   of  walnuts  than   is   now  grow- 
ing in   our  nurseries.     Our  stock  in- 
cludes:   Mayette.    Franquette,    Cut-leaved.  Parisienne. 
Grafted,  etc.     We  know  of  nothing  which   will  bring 
handsomer  returns  to  the  grower  than  will  walnuts. 


f\\*  Olives  are  in  great  demand  and  command- 

V/lIVvS     ing  tip-top  prices.    Good  trees  are  scarce 
and    many    people   contemplate  planting. 
We  have  some  of  the  finest  pickling  and  oil  sorts  still 
on  hand  and  suggest  that  you  write  us  NOW. 

p»  The  annual  importations  of  Smyrna  figs  into  this  country  exceed  many  times  the  output  in  Call- 

flCTS     fornia.    The  fertile  valleys  of  this  great  State  are  admirably  adapted  to  fig  culture.     The  CAL.I- 
O        MYKNA  FIG  is  the  genuine  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce   introduced   and   successfully   grown    by  us. 
It  is  undoubtedly  THE  fig  to  plant,  but  we  can  also  supply  the  Adriatic  types,  and  have  a  good  stock  on 
hand.    Write  us  for  further  information  and  prices. 

Burbank's  Latest  and  Best  Creations 


Wi    an    sole  authorized  propagators  and  distributors  Of  Luther  Burbank's  new  fruit  intr 
There  are  a  number  of  new  novelties  of  great  merit  for  this  season's  planting,   but  the 
very    limited.     They    are    briefly   described    in    our    1911-1912    Annual    Catalogue    and  F 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

"CALIFORNIA  IIOIITH  I  l.Tl  KK — the  Fruit  Growers'  Guide."  contains  the  fruit  of  28 
years'  experience  in  planning,  planting,  pruning  and  general  care  of  nursery  stock. 
It  is  invaluable  to  every  grower  of  fruit  or  ornamental  stock.  120  pages.  Describes 
over  2000  varieties.     Profusely  illustrated.    Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

W KITE  FOB  FREE  ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOG. 
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AUSTRALIA  BIDS 

FOR  FARMERS 


31'    Years  to  Pay  tor  a  Home.  Finest  ol 
Lands  Of  .ered  on  Most  Liberal  Terms. 


None  of  the  great  English  speaking  sec- 
tions of  the  world  has  done  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  colonists  and  settlers 
than  the  government  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. 

This  government  during  the  past  few 
years  has  outlined  an  enormous  irrigation 
plan,  which  places  on  the  market  as  fine 
lands  as  can  be  had  anywhere.  The  finest 
of  engineering  talent  obtainable  was  se- 
cured to  bring  to  a  success  one  of  the 
greatest  irrigation  problems  attempted 
by  a  government.  Victoria  has  already 
spent  over  $20,000,000  in  bringing  under 
water  a  great  area  of  magnificent  farming 
land. 

These  lands  are  now  offered  to  the  bona- 
fide  settlers  at  from  $40  to  $75  per  acre, 
and  allowing  3iy2  years  for  payment  of 
purchase  price. 

On  April  3d  the  steamship  Tahiti  leaves 
San  Francisco  direct  for  Melbourne,  char- 
tered to  make  this  trip  especially  for  those 
desiring  to  investigate  these  land  offer- 
ings. A  particularly  low  one  way  and 
round  trip  steamship  rate  has  been  made, 
with  free  transportation  on  all  Victorian 
railways. 

Messrs.  Peck-Judah  Co.,  687  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  the  American  agents 
of  the  Victorian  Government,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  folders,  booklets  descrip- 
tive of  the  lands,  and  special  pamphlets  on 
wheat  and  fruit  growing,  stock  raising, 
etc.,  free  to  any  one  interested. 

FEIJOA 

The  wonderful  new  hardy  fruiting 
and  flowering  shrub. 

More  than- 100  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful Ferns. 

Write  for  Lists. 

COOLIDQE  RARE  PLANT 
GARDENS,  INC. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  t< 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  so  vv  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  anc 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  al 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Wrltf 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commercial  Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special«circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


cold-storage  plant.  Watson  ville  needs 
such  an  enterprise,  as  the  output  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  in  apples,  eggs,  butter,  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  enterprise  a  paying  one.  It 
is  stated  that  each  year  over  1500  car- 
locds  of  apples  are  sent  to  outside  towns 
to  be  kept  in  cold  storage. 


Santa  Clara  Valley  Fair. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  San  Jose  last 
week  at  which  officers  were  elected  for 
a  permanent  organization  of  a  Fair  As- 
sociation. The  meeting  was  large  and 
enthusiastic  over  the  proposition  of  hold- 
ing a  county  fair  the  coming  season. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  have  the  annual 
pure  food  show,  as  well  as  the  poultry 
and  kennel  associations,  hold  their  exhi- 
bitions" at  the  same  time  as  the  county 
fair.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Henry  W.  Hoff;  vice-president, 
R.  W.  Allen,  and  secretary,  E.  G.  Jones. 


High  Prices  for  Meat. 

The  fabled  cow  that  jumped  over  the 
moon  is  being  closely  imitated  by  the 
price  of  beef  in  the  Portland  market.  The 
piice  of  packing-house  beef  is  today  com- 
manding the  highest  figures  ever  known. 
Even  in  the  wholesale  market,  steer  beef 
is  selling  at  11c  per  pound  and  10c  for 
cows  of  the  best  quality.  An  addition 
half  cent  has  been  added  to  the  price  of 
mutton.  The  price  of  potatoes  has  begun 
to  soar  for  the  same  reason;  jobbing 
prices  were  advanced  10c  per  100  pounds 
with  the  prospect  of  a  further  rise.  Farm 
era  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  are  holding  for  more  money. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  big  olive  ranch  in  Happy  valley, 
Shasta  county,  is  to  be  cut  up  into  12-acre 
tracts  and  sold.  Besides  the  land  already 
set  out  to  olives,  210  acres  more  will 
be  planted,  requiring  18,000  young  olive 
trees. 

The  Lodi  Co-operative  Winery  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sherry  wine.  When  fin- 
ished this  addition  will  have  a  capacity 
of  300,000  gallons  of  finished  sherry. 

Wild  geese  were  found  in  such  large 
flocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  last  week  as  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  growing  grain  on  the  fields  where 
they  alight. 

A  large  shipment  of  mules  and  steam- 
shovels  with  other  implements  was  re- 
ceived at  Oakdale  last  week.    The  work 


CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

One  grower  reports  a  yield  of  $1200  per 
acre  first  year  after  planting.  Others  re- 
port very  handsome  returns.  Illustrated 
booklet  free. 

I  ;mi  ;is'cnt  for  Lather  Burbank  and  I 
will  send  List  of  Catalogs,  etc.,  upon  re- 
quest. 

W.  A.  I, EE,  Dept.  I',  Covina,  California. 


We  make  a  specialtv  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GKA  VENSTEIIV  APPLE  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  other  Fruit  Trees;  Palms. 
Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  P.  SCHEIDECKER,  Sebastopoi,  Cal. 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRUCKEnEHG  PUBLICITY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG, 
237  FrankllB  St.,  !.«•  A«gele»,  Cal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

The  most  practical  form  of  supplying 
nitrogen  to  all  Crops.  Easy  of  applica- 
tion and  wonderful  in  results  ! 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO., 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


of  constructing  the  big  irrgation  system 
near  Knights  Ferry  will  be  commenced 
within  a  few  days. 


We  Can  Still  Save  You 
$5.00  per  Thousand 

on  the  only  Perforated 
Tree  Protector  made. 

Don't  you  want  to  put 
them  on  this  winter,  to 
help  protect  your  young 
trees  from  Frost?  Also 
now  is  the  time  Rabbits 
get  in  their  work.  Can 
you  afford  to  buy  trees 
and  plant  them  without 
any  protection,  when  a 
penny  a  piece  will  save 
them? 

Eucalyptus  Gro  n  e  r  i 
are  using  the  9  and  14- 
inch  size,  and  we  have 
sold  one  grower  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  date. 

Write  us  for  prices  and 
samples  if  you  want  it 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO. 

935  E.  Central  Ave.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits;  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog ;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion; iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG"  OP  HAND  AND 
v   POWER  SPRAYERS.  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN    SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Borca,  Oliio 


FERRY'S 


Plant  breeding  and  selecting 
has  been  our  business  lor  years. 
We  market  the  results  in  the 
shape  of  thoroughbred  vegetable 
and  (lower  seeds.  Tliey  grow 
good  crops. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
FR3E  ON  REQUEST 

D.M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


1912 


Seed  catalog  is  now  ready  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  gardening,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  It  is  a  well  illustrated  guide 
that  will  aid  you  in  farming  or  raising 
flowers.  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  eatalog  free. 

We  are  specialists  in  alfalfa  and  carry  the 
highest  grades  of  both  domestic  and 
Turkestan  seed.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

707  Jay  Street 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


T 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 is  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 


It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Comniereial  Rdg., 

San  Franciseo,  Cal. 
504  Central  Bdg.,  fjos  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big; 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  SI, 200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year—  Jf750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog:  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  aero 
of  stumps  a  day.  HO  days1 
free  trial.   Guaranteed  3 
years.    Special  Introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 

Write  today  for 
^    big  free  catalog. 
HBBCUUEfl  WFfl.  CO. 

U2  17th  st. 
C©nUrrllI<s 
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Are  We  Growing  Enough  Potatoes? 


The  recent  announcement  that  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  are  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  lends  interest  to 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  showing  the  imports  and  exports 
of  potatoes  during  a  term  of  years.  While 
the  production  of  potatoes  in  the  United 
States  is  usually  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  population,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  follow- 
ing short  crops  in  the  United  States  on 
which  considerable  quantities  were  im- 
ported. On  other  occasions,  when  there 
were  shortages  abroad  and  large  crops 
in  the  United  States,  considerable  quan- 
tities were  exported.  The  total  imports 
of  potatoes  into  the  United  States  in  the 
last  ten  years  aggregated  22,S45,634  bush- 
els, valued  at  $10,985,770,  or  about  48c 
per  bushel,  this  valuation  being  based 
upon  the  wholesale  market  price  in  the 
countries  from  which  imported  and  does 
not,  therefore,  include  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation or  duties  paid,  the  rate  of  duty 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cel. 


WILL50NS 
WONDER 

WALNUT] 


Natural  Size. 

Bear*  EARLIEST  and  moat  CON- 
TIXl'OI'SI.Y  heavy  erupa  of  any  walnut 
In  exlatence.  It  haa  the  alze,  kernel, 
thin  Hhell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  hlKheat  price  and  hold  It.  Even 
the  amalleat  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varletlea. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  GENUINE 
FRANQUETTE  walnuts  grafted 
on  Black  California. 

Circulars  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


being  25c  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  both 
under  the  present  law  and  its  immediate 
predecessor.  The  exports  of  potatoes 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same 
decade  amounted  to  10,900,566  bushels, 
valued  at  $S, 413, 675,  an  average  of  77c 
per  bushel. 

Potatoes  imported  into  the  United 
States  come  chiefly  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Bermuda  in  America,  and  Scotland, 
England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France 
in  Europe,  while  in  recent  years  small 
quantities  have  also  been  brought  from 
China,  Australia,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  potatoes  exported  go  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  Can- 
ada, the  largest  quantities  usually  to 
Cuba,  Canada,  and  Panama,  and  lesser 
quantities  to  other  Central  American 
States  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
Small  quantities  have  also  been  sent  in 
recent  years  to  China,  Hongkong,  British 
Guiana,  the  Philippine  Islands,  French 
Oceania,  and  certain  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  but  practically  none  to 
Europe,  which,  although  a  large  consumer 
of  potatoes,  is  also  a  large  producer. 

The  world's  potato  crop,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  measured  statistically,  runs  be- 
tween 5  and  6  billion  bushels  per  annum, 
but  these  figures  do  not  include  the  pro- 
duction of  China,  North  Africa,  and  most 
of  South  America,  the  original  home  of 
the  potato,  which  was  found  under  cul- 
tivation in  South  America  by  the  Span 
ish  discoverers  and  transplanted  to  Spain 
and  thence  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Germany  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
producer  of  potatoes,  her  total  crop  for 
1909,  the  latest  available  figures,  being 
1,716  million  bushels,  against  1,173  mil- 
lion in  European  Russia,  613  million  in 
France,  480  million  in  Austria,  184  mil- 
lion in  Hungary,  137  million  in  Great 
Britain,  120  million  in  Ireland,  99  mil 
lion  in  Canada,  and  377  million  in  the 
United  States. 

New  York  is  the  largest  potato-produc- 
ing State  in  the  United  States,  her  pro- 
duct in  1910  being  44%  million  bushels, 
against  35  million  in  Michigan,  28  mil- 
lion in  Maine,  28  million  in  Pennsylvania. 
25  million  in  Wisconsin,  15  million  in 
Ohio,  12%  million  in  Illinois,  12V4  mil- 
lion in  Iowa,  and  about  10  million  bush- 
eis  each  in  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey, 
while  practically  all  the  remaining  States 
are  represented  with  totals  ranging  from 
1  million  to  8  million  bushels  each. 

The  largest  importation  of  potatoes 
during  the  past  decade  occurred  in  1909, 
being  8y3  million  bushels;  the  largest 
exports  of  the  decade  occurred  in  1911, 
being  2>:t  million  bushels. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Joae,  Cal. 


af  ANIMAL 


For  California 
Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  best  quality 
crops. 

They  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  soil  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders." 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali-. 
fornia. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY, 


D  pt. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS..  South  Pasadena,  Cal.. 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


Pedigree  Fruit  Trees 

ESTABLISHED  W78 

Grafted  Walnuts 

Eucalyptus 

Ornamentals 

Roses           O  rSfv 

iJ^^    NURSERY  CO. 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 

Send  for  Catalogue 

BranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards.  Vineyards.  Gardens.  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Qold."  It  gives  details  and  Instruc- 
tions for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  nSS?- 


Ihe  BARDIE  TRIPLEX  SPRAYER 

Tiiplex  Pump  and  3  H.P.  Engine 

The  BARDIE  DUPLEX  SPRAYER 

Duplex  Pump  and  l  '->  H.P.  Engine 

Are  Used  wherever  Good  Frail  is  Grown. 
Everything  lor  Spraying 

THEO  POINDEXTER, 

STATE  AGENT 

26  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
Catalog 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS    AMD    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  IS 

PACIFIC  BUBAL  PBES8,   8AH  FBAN  CISCO 
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Coming  Meeting  of  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  will  be 
called  in  the  near  future,  probably  at  the 
end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of 
next.  It  is  expected  that  the  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  having 
a  banquet  in  connection  with  it,  following 
the  same  custom  that  has  held  for  the 
last  two  years.  It  seems  to  this  paper 
that  it  is  about  time  for  stock  men  to 
get  together  and  form  a  strong  organiza- 
tion to  work  with  the  Panama  Exposition 
Board  in  arranging  a  great  live  stock 
show  in  1915. 

We  understand  there  is  a  move  on  foot 
to  have  the  heads  of  all  the  county  and 
State  fair  associations  of  the  coast  attend 
this  meeting,  and  with  the  chain  of  fairs 
already  arranged  by  the  latter  officials, 
commencing  with  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and 
finishing  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  it  would 
seem  that  the  two  bodies,  working  in  ac- 
cord, have  splendid  prospects  for  a  suc- 
cessful season.  The  dates  fixed  by  the 
horse  men  and  fair  officials  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 

Another  thing  that  will  be  of  value  in 
having  this  chain  of  fairs  is  the  railroad 
rate  proposition.  The  rate  has  been  a 
one-way  rate  and  home  free;  but  the  way 
fairy  are  generally  run,  the  exhibitors 
have  to  double  back,  making  complica- 
tions which  the  railroad  and  the  live 
stock  men  will  be  glad  to  see  abolished. 

A  strong  association  would  also  be  a 
great  educator  in  creating  new  herds  to 
help  make  a  greater  show  at  the  Panama 
Exposition  in  1915  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
exhibitors.  Another  thing  the  California 
Live  Stock  Business  Association  ought  to 
take  up  is  the  question  of  money  prizes 
for  the  State  .exhibitors.  Every  national 
show  has  always  done  this,  and  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  the  State  of  Missouri 
made  it  possible  for  two  exhibitors  out  of 
that  State,  one  a  Hereford  breeder  and  the 
other  a  Berkshire  breeder,  to  realize 
$10,000  in  premiums. 

Again  the  California  breeders  ought  to 
undertake  a  steer,  wether  and  barrow 
show.  As  California  is  away  by  itself 
and  transportation  rates  are  high,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  some  kind  of  fat- 
stock  show.  All  it  requires  is  a  move 
by  some  of  the  leading  San  Francisco 
business  men  and  it  would  go  right  to 
success.  The  State  of  Colorado  started 
such  a  show  four  years  ago,  and  now  it 
has  grown  so  that  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
at  Denver  have  had  to  make  many  more 
improvements  to  accommodate  the  ?tock 
shipped  there  for  exhibition.  The  dif- 
ferent breeders'  associations  would  un- 
doubtedly assist  in  this  work,  because  at 
the  International  Show  at  Chicago  this 
year  the  Short-horn  Association  of  Amer- 
ica offered  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  best 
carload  of  Short-horn  steers  if  they  were 
made  the  grand  champions  of  the  show. 
The  other  beef  breeders'  associations  put 
up  similar  prizes.  One  of  the  biggest 
Sbort-horn  breeders  in  this  State  has  now 
on  hand  some  first-class  Short-horn  steers 
and  it  seems  the  only  way  to  get  the 
value  of  them  is  to  send  them  to  the  Port- 
land show  to  be  held  next  March  (why 
Portland  ahead  of  San  Francisco?)  We 
know  of  another  instance  where  the 
breeder  has  now  on  hand  40  steers,  weigh- 
ing over  1300  pounds  and  has  no  place 
to  ship  them  unless  to  Portland.  They 
are  in  such  a  place  where  transportation 
rates  kill  all  profits  that  would  accrue  to 
them  in  shipping  to  the  Portland  show. 
If  such  a  fat-stock  show  was  inaugurated 
here  it  would  not  only  stimulate  people 
to  breed  better  steers,  but  would  also 
make  a  larger  market  for  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  pure-bred  business. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  live  stock  man 


in  the  State  to  attend  this  meeting  and 
lend  his  aid  in  fostering  the  live  stock  in- 
terests, as  without  an  association  nothing 
can  be  done.  A  move  is  also  on  foot  by 
some  of  the  directors  to  create  a  means 
whereby  a  paid  secretary  can  be  elected 
to  take  charge  of  the  live  stock  work. 

So,  breeders  and  stock  men,  when  the 
call  is  announced  do  not  overlook  the 
date,  but  come  to  San  Francisco,  partake 
of  a  meal  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  join  the 
association  and  get  to  work  to  help  the 
live  stock  interests. 


COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS  A 
NATIONAL  WORK. 


"In  much  of  the  West  cattle  raising 
for  beef  has  long  been  the  principal  busi- 
ness," says  Secretary  Wilson,  "but  dairy- 
ing is  comparatively  new.  There  is  an 
extensive  market,  however,  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts; and  especially  in  the  newly  settled 
regions  it  is  found  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry fills  such  a  place  in  agricultural 
economy  that  its  development  is  urgently 
needed. 

"In  addition,  a  special  enterprise  has 
been  undertaken  with  creamery  patrons 
in  Iowa,  the  object  being  to  determine 
whether  it  will  pay  creameries  to  carry 
on  the  same  sort  of  work  among  their 
own  farmer  patrons  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting a  better  quality  of  cream  as  mate- 
rial for  making  butter.  Here  also  record- 
keeping has  been  introduced,  along  with 
other  improved  methods,  and  the  effort 
is  made  to  discover  the  leaks  that  reduce 
profits. 

"In  the  older  States  of  the  North,  where 
dairying  is  already  an  established  and 
highly  developed  industry,  the  work  of 
the  Department  outside  of  advice  to  in- 
dividuals upon  request,  consists  chiefly 
in  the  propagation  of  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations and  the  improvement  of  city 
milk  supplies.  Cow-testing  asscciations 
are  societies  for  co-operating  in  the  keep- 
ing of  herd  records  by  engaging  a  man 
who  goes  from  farm  to  farm  periodically, 
makes  observations,  and  keeps  records 
for  the  herds  of  all  the  members  of  the 
association.  By  this  means  records  are 
secured  without  the  trouble  or  expense 
involved  when  each  man  keeps  them  for 
himself;  and  in  various  other  ways  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  is  productive 
of  profit.  The  primary  objects  are  to  de- 
tect and  weed  out  inferior  individual 
cows,  and  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls 
to  petrpetuate  and  intensify  the  valuable 
characteristics  of  the  cows  that  are  found 
to  be  good  ones — thus  raising  the  aver- 
age quality  of  the  individual  cow  and  the 
total  productiveness  of  the  herd.  There 
are  85  cow-testing  associations  now  in 
20  States,  comprising  45,000  cows. 

"The  records  of  one  of  these  associa- 
tions show  that  the  profit  was  doubled 
after  four  years'  work.  For  instance,  a 
man  with  eight  cows  found,  the  first 
month  of  keeping  records,  that  he  was 
losing  5M>c  per  cow,  or  44c  on  his  herd 
for  that  month.  After  three  months'  test- 
ing he  was  making  a  profit  of  $32  a 
mouth  on  the  herd,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  his  profit  has  increased  to  $50 
a  month.  This  notable  increase  was  due 
largely  to  the  sale  of  five  of  his  poorest 
cows,  and  the  purchase  of  as  many  well- 
producing  ones  to  take  their  places.  In 
addition  there  were  changes  made  in  the 
method  of  feeding  which  conduced  to 
the  result." 


Wesley  W.  Burnett,  a  former  San 
Francisco  attorney,  has  taken  over  the 
Sau  MarcVis  ranch  near  Paso  Robles  and 
is  restocking  It. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  Calitornia 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillerest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King;  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectations. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina,  says 
a  leading  dairyman.    <J  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


\1! 


46%PR0TEIN-I0%FATI 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33$  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."  <I  Poultry 
men  find  Proteina  bett>»"  "-^an  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
Lhrns.   Write  for  sigr.o»  i«ccers  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairymen 


5QLD  BY  DEALERS  °"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


OIL  MEAL 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  J10.50. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  HcBRYDR  &  ftUAYLB, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bids.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Llvermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

My  Short-Horn  Herd  Bull,  Birch  Hill 
Knight  2d.  A  prize-winner  at  California 
State  Fairs.  Alao  7  Bulla  of  hla  breeding, 
from  O  to  18  raontha.  REDS, 

Alio  Poland-China  Hoga,  registered  and 
beat  of  the  breed. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. 
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Grow  Rye  Grass. 


In  Great  Britain  the  climatic  conditions 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  tne  Pacific 
Co&st,  and  in  that  country  rye  grass  is 
grown  to  a  greater  extent,  as  the  hay 
is  very  valuable  for  draft  horses,  and  its 
value  increases  with  age.  It  is  also  a 
great  pasture  grass  and  is  used  very 
much  in  England  to  fattsn  live  stock. 
Where  alfalfa  is  grown  in  California  a 
patch  of  rye  grass  snould  be  grown  also, 
because  where  cows  are  pastured  on  al- 
falfa and  fed  on  alfalfa  hay  in  the  win- 
ter it  shortens  the  life  of  the  cow.  If 
the  dairyman  and  the  pure-bred  breeder 
would  sow  say  eight  or  ten  acres  of  rye 
grass,  they  would  find  a  very  early  feed 
in  the  spring,  and  where  water  can  be 
used  it  would  keep  green  most  of  the 
summer,  and  as  far  as  the  pure  bred  man 
is  concerned  it  would  cut  out  a  great 
deal  of  the  heavy  grain  feed  which  is 
very  injurious  to  high-class  breeding 
cows. 

The  writer  can  give  an  illustration 
where  a  yearling  heifer  shown  at  one  of 
the  California  State  Fairs  stood  first  in 
class.  During  the  winter  following,  this 
particular  heifer  had  a  ration  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  roots  until  the  rye  grass  would 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered.   


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal.   


AIR  SLACKED  LIME— BUY  NOW— Air 
slacked  lime,  best  lime  for  the  money; 
just  what  you  want  for  fertilizing;  also 
gypsum.  H.  B.  Matthews,  733  Merchants 
Exchange.  San  Francisco.   


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE— HIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE 
HOGS.  Baron  Duke  !)5th  heads  the  herd. 
N.  H.  Gentry  pronounced  this  boar  the 
greatest  of  the  breed  when  he  was  sold 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  $2500.  The  best 
is  the  cheapest.  Address  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers,  401  Examiner  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
ported Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal.  ;   

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE— Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


STIIDARITS   &   CUNNINGHAM.   Mills,  (.'al. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


LOCUST     GROVE     FARM.     Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &   CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


be  ready  in  the  month  of  February.  This 
particular  cow  was  pastured  on  that  rye 
grass  up  to  the  15th  day  of  July  and  was 
then  put  in  the  barn,  groomed  and  fed  a 
little  grain  for  six  weeks  and  then 
shipped  to  the  California  State  Fair, 
where  she  again  took  first  in  class.  She 
afterward  won  everything  in  sight  at  the 
Pacific  Northwest  shows  in  190S.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  how  rye  grass  can 
be  used  with  alfalfa.  W.  M.  C. 


A  NEW  HOLSTEIN  DAIRY  HERD 
FOR  NEVADA. 

A  letter  received  from  Madison  Ander- 
son, of  Rebel  Creek,  Nevada,  tells  us  of 
the  first  establishment  of  a  Holstein  dairy 
herd  in  that  State,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  kept  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Heno.  Dairying  on  modern  lines  is  there- 
fore a  new  industry  for  Nevada,  and 
ranchers  there  will  watch  the  results  with 
interest.  Regarding  the  selection  of  this 
herd,  the  Winnemucca  Star  says:  Madi- 
son Anderson,  the  well  known  rancher 
and  stockman  of  Quinn  River  valley,  re- 
turned yesterday  morning  over  the  West- 
ern Pacific  with  a  carload  of  thorough- 
bred cattle  which  he  purchased  in  Colo- 
rado and  Utah.  One  lot  of  13  head  was 
secured  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  the  bal- 
ance were  purchased  in  Ogden,  Utah.  All 
the  animals  are  registered  thoroughbred 
Holstein  cattle  aand  are  of  the  best  milk 
strain  that  can  be  procured  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Pueblo  herd,  from  which  these 
thoroughbreds  were  secured,  received  the 
first  prize  at  the  Denver  Fair  last  season, 
and  the  stock  purchased  at  Ogden  are 
from  one  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  State 
ot  Utah.  Mr.  Anderson  has  joined  the 
Ho.'stein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
and  will  make  a  business  of  raising  these 
high-grade  catt:e  on  his  Flat  Creek  ranch 
in  Quinn  River  valley.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion to  exhibit  the  herd  at  the  Reno  and  | 
Sacramento  fairs  this  coming  fall.  The 
cattle  were  started  last  evening  for  Mr. 
Anderson's  northern  ranch  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give  the  stock 
the  best  possible  care  during  the  drive. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  California  State  Fair,  as  well  as 
all  other  fairs,  the  amusement  feature  is 
quite  an  item  for  drawing  the  crowd,  and 
as  California  has  had  very  much  the  same 
old  amusements  for  the  last  few  years,  it 
might  be  well  to  make  a  change  next  year 
In  a  small  way.  We  understand  the  large 
tent  which  the  State  Board  used  last  year 
car.  be  had  again,  and  as  the  night  horse 
shows  held  in  it  last  year  were  such  a 
success,  we  offer  the  suggestion  that  they 
try  to  have  the  sheep  dog  trials  there  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  Heida,  manager  of  the  International 
Show  at  Chicago,  inaugurated  such  a 
plan  this  year,  and  in  the  show  just  past 
it  was  claimed  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
West  being  a  great  sheep  country,  as  well 
as  a  cattle  country,  many  dogs  are  used 
in  doing  the  work,  and  if  such  a  trial  was 
made  it  would  be  something  new  and 
might  help  to  attract  quite  a  number  of 
people  to  the  fair.  W.  M.  C. 


RIVERSIDE  STARTS  A  NEW 
DAIRY. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  has  just  shipped  from 
Turlock  two  carloads  of  dairy  cows  to 
Samuel  Poorman  of  Riverside  county. 
Mr.  Poorman  has  recently  sold  his  dairy 
at  Alvarado,  where  he  was  milking  500 
cows,  and  he  is  now  developing  and 
stocking  his  ranch  in  Riverside  county. 
The  Poorman  dairy  at  Alvarado  has  been 
one  of  the  dependable  sources  of  San 


Francisco  milk  supply.  After  shipping 
sweet  milk  on  a  large  scale  for  several 
years,  Mr.  Poorman  is  now  making  but- 
ter on  his  new  ranch. 

Having  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Riverside  county,  Mr.  Poorman  told 
the  writer  that  he  had  just  introduced  a 
large  pumping  plant  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses and  now  has  100  acres  in  alfalfa. 
The  cost  of  producing  alfalfa  on  this 
Riverside  ranch  is  $1.50  per  ton  on  ac- 
count of  having  to  lift  the  water  60  feet 
before  it  is  put  into  the  reservoir  to  be 
used  to  irrigate.  Asking  Mr.  Poorman  if 
it  paid  to  raise  alfalfa  when  the  cost  of 
pumping  is  so  heavy,  he  said,  'alfalfa 
now  in  Riverside  county  is  selling  for 
$15  per  ton  in  the  stack  and  the  annual 
cut  is  from  9  to  12  tons." 


DEATH  OF  COL.  EDMONSON. 

Colonel  Edmondson,  for  the  last  25 
years  the  leading  Hereford  auctioneer  of 
America  and  Canada,  passed  over  the 
great  divide  on  the  15th  of  this  month. 
Colonel  Edmondson  last  October  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  American  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  an  honor  which  he 
well  deserved  for  the  accomplishment  he 
developed  in  his  favorite  breed.  He  had 
a  very  bad  attack  of  sickness  last  Novem- 
ber in  Kansas  City,  but  rallied  again  and 
had  gone  to  his  beautiful  ranch  at  Claude, 
Texas,  to  recuperate,  where  he  maintains 
a  large  herd  of  Herefords,  and  he  had 
ju^t  completed  a  large,  commodious  hew 
home  where  he  expected  to  take  a  long- 
earned  rest;  but  his  health  failed  and  the 
grim  reaper  entered  his  home  the  15th 
of  this  month.  Hereford  men  will  miss 
him  because  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Ik  has  been  their  leader  from  the  ros- 
trum, making  the  opening  address  and 
selling  the  first  25  head  at  every  leading 
Hereford  sale  in  the  country.  He  had  a 
powerful  voice,  was  a  good  talker,  and 


ha-1  the  confidence  of  the  crowd.  To  him 
is  due  the  beginning  of  many  of  the  good 
herds  of  today.  When  the  Hereford 
breeders  invaded  the  Pacific  Coast  country 
in  1901,  it  was  Colonel  Edmondson  whom 
they  brought  along  to  do  the  pioneer 
work  for  them. 


CARROTS  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  let 
me  know  if  white  Belgian  carrots  are 
gcod  feed  for  beef  cattle,  if  they  are  as 
fattening  as  small  potatoes,  or  if  there 
are  any  other  kinds  of  carrots  that  would 
be  good  feed  to  fatten  cattle?       R.  P. 

Salinas. 

A.NSWKIt  BY   MH.  CAIUUTIIKKK. 

Yes,  the  white  Belgian  carrot  is  good 
to  feed  cattle  with  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
as  they  are  very  similar  to  the  Aberdeen 
yellow  turnips  in  Great  Britain,  but  will 
not  keep  over  winter  and  should  be  fed 
as  soon  as  they  are  harvested.  They  are 
not  as  fattening  as  small  potatoes.  But 

FOR  SALE 

"CARACO" 

IMPORTED  BELGIAN 
DRAFT  STALLION 

No.  1I4S,  Vol  I,  American  Association  of 
B'.  Igian  Draft  Horses. 

No.  25316,  Belgian  Stud  Book. 

Caraco  was  foaled  March  28,  1901,  at 
Pervoes.  Imported  Sept.  11,  iao:i.  Nice 
black,  little  white  in  faee,  perfectly  sound, 
fcentlc,  easily  handled  and  a  sure  getter 
of  extra  fine  colts. 

Ilotll  BtalllOB  ami  In  rice  iiiiinl>f-r  of  IiIm 
colts  run  be  ki-cii  lit  Mill-..  Sjicrillllcnlo 
county,  t  ill. 

MILLS  BREEDING  ASSN. 


^  Distinct  L^j^J)  Bargains  ^ 

RANCH  LAND  1710  ACRES  $12.50 

PEAT,  PERMANENTLY  RECLAIMED .  .1280  ACRES  $95.00 

FIRST  BOTTOM   2483  ACRES  $40.00 

FIRST  BOTTOM  5679  ACRES  $35.00 

ORCHARD  LAND,  RECLAIMED   303  ACRES  $60.00 

PEAT  (A  WHOLE  ISLAND)   241  ACRES  $100.00 

PEAT,  FIRST  BOTTOM    960  ACRES  $75.00 

Will  sell  any  part  of  any  one  or  as  a  whole, 
A  small  cash  payment  and  long  time*  Deal 
with  me  and  reap  the  benefit  of  the  bargains 
I  have  made.    For  further  details  see 

QUSTAV  DeBRETTEVILLE 

Seller  of  $1,000,000.00  Worth  of  Land  in  the  Last  70  Days. 

CLAUS  SPRECKLES  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OFFERINGS  BY 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  (Grades),  75  head,  to  freshen  in  spring. 
SHORT-HORN  MILK  COWS,  100  head,  choice  milking  strain. 
HEREFORD  BULLS,  20  head,  yearling,  large,  heavy  boned  fellows. 

I  undertake  to  make  personal  selections  of  anything  yon  need 
in  the  line  of  live  stock.  Address 

401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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in  feeding  potatoes  a  man  must  be  careful 
not  to  feed  too  great  an  amount,  as  they 
are  very  starchy  and  very  hard  to  digest. 
If  great  care  is  not  used  your  carrots  will 
do  you  no  good  in  the  way  of  feeding. 
The  Long-horns  carrot  is  very  similar  to 
the  Swedish  turnip  used  in  England  for 
feeding  purposes  and  will  keep  all  win- 
ter and  can  be  used  for  a  winter  and 
spring  food.  They  are  more  fattening 
than  the  white  Belgian  carrots  and  there 
is  no  great  danger  in  over-feeding. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


A  visit  to  Imperial  county  during 
Christmas  week  by  A.  R.  Thurston,  of 
the  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  shows  that  conditions 
among  the  creameries  are  very  much 
better  than  when  the  county  was  younger 
and  the  dairy  and  creamery  business  not 
so  well  established.  At  that  time  the 
creameries  of  the  county  were  turning 
oi-.r  about  12,000  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
or  approximately  the  same  as  Stanislaus 
county  at  the  same  season.  This  amount, 
however,  will  not  increase  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  as  the  season  advances, 
while  in  Stanislaus  county  it  will,  increase 
greatly.  The  large  amount  of  beef  stock 
that  has  come  into  Imperial  county  this 
fall  and  winter  has  used  up  a  great  deal 
of  the  feed  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
dr.iry  cows.  A  large  number  of  thor- 
oughbred sires  are  now  to  be  found  there, 
as  well  as  fine  grade  cows  of  dairy  breeds. 
The  improvement  in  the  stock  is  also 
equaled  by  the  finer  grade  of  butter  the 
creameries  are  turning  out. 

The  Ambrosia  Creamery  of  Napa  has 
been  purchasing  500  head  of  fine  dairy 
cattle  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to 
turn  over  to  its  patrons  at  cost  price 
in  order  to  secure  more  cream  and  have 
the  dairies  produce  to  the  best  advantage. 

On  January  9,  1912,  an  order  from  the 
U  S.  Navy  Department  became  effective 
requiring  the  inspection  of  all  butter  and 
dairy  products  sold  to  the  naval  sta- 
tions or  United  States  ships.  This  order 
makes  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
butter  sold  to  the  Government  in  San 
Francisco,  but  simply  provides  that  an 
inspection  shall  be  made  by  some  desig 
nated  official,  and  that  its  acceptance 
by  the  paymasters  alone  shall  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Hay  growers  of  San  Benito  county  have 
been  victimized  by  buyers  who  would 
contract  with  them  to  send  to  San  Fran- 
cisco market  100  tons  of  hay.  In  case 
the  farmer  had  less  than  100  tons  de- 
livered, the  buyers  would  send  a  check 
considerably  less  than  the  price  contract- 
ed for  per  ton,  alleging  damage  on  ac- 
count of  shortage. 

According  to  the  Hanford  Journal,  the 
prices  paid  to  dairymen  of  Kings  county 
for  butter-fat  during  December  was  as 
follows:  Maple  Grove  Creamery,  37M>c; 
Riverdale  Co-operative  Creamery,  Siy^c; 
Lucerne,  37c;  Lemoore,  36c;  Laton,  35VL>c; 
Central  Creamery,  36.9c.  The  Corcoran 
Creamery  paid  for  sour  cream  36y,c, 
sweet  cream  41 '{.c,  whole  milk  53%c. 


REDUCING  A  COW  TO  A 
MECHANICAL  BASIS. 


The  Popular  Mechanics,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle, refers  to  the  dairy  cow  as  a  ma- 
chine, and  says: 

"There  are  22,000,000  cows  in  this 
country,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  the  wealth  produced  by 
them  in  one  year  to  be  $800,000,000,  or 
an  average  profit  of  $36.36  per  cow  per 
annum.  Compared  with  this  average  per 
cow,  the  accompanying  illustration  show- 
ing what  one  champion  cow  produces 
each  year,  is  interesting.  This  cow  is 
"Sophie,"  a  champion  Jersey  owned  at 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Her  record  for 
12  months  is  14,373  pounds  3  ounces  of 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  Irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  Coupon  WWW 
Will  Help  You 
Protect  Your  Crops 


You  can't  prevent  frosts,  chilling  winds  or  chang- 
ing market  prices,  but  you  can  be  ready  for  them 
by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing that  affects  your  profits.  Thousands  of  American 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  doing  so  by  using 

WtsUrti'Ehctric 

Rural  Telephones 

— the  most  reliable  of  all  telephones.  Perfect  in  every  detail. 
You  and  your  neighbors  can  build  your  own  telephone  line. 
Cost  to  each  of  you  will  be  less  than  the  price  of  30  bushels 
of  wheat.    We  help  you  in  every  way.    Think  it  over. 

A 11  you  need  do  is  to  fill  out  above  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
our  nearest  house,  and  we  will  mail  you  this  book  fj^*" 
//  is  free  and  explains  how  you  and  your  neighbors 
can  build  your  own  telephone  line  in  a  few  days. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


FvTRYBEtl  ttltdlONE  IS 


Manufacturers  of  the  6,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones      'save  Tint  and  freight 


New  York 
Butlalo 
Philadelpbi 
Rostou 

KlCI.IN.Mrl 

Pittsburgh 
Portland  Mon 
Loudou  Bel 


Chicago 
Illdiauapolia 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
real  Toroot 
liu  Paris 


Milwaukee       Oklahoma  CiU 
Saint  l.uui.       Salt  Lake  Citv 
Kansas  City     San  Francisco 
Deliver  Oakland 
Dallas  1.09  Angeles 

Omaha  Seattle 
Q  Winnipeg  Vancouver  Antwerp 
Johannesburg    Sjduey  Tokyo 


irtSllBlUUMltliraiM 


Address  the  house  nearest  you 


"iWtlOtlE  0UB  MARIS!  HOUSE" 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


milk,  equalling  1005  pounds  11  ounces  of 
butter. 


ARABIAN  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  plant 
out  a  piece  of  land,  about  40  acres,  to 
alfalfa.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
a  new  variety  called  the  Arabian.  I  wish 
a  little  information  regarding  this  va- 
riety. Will  it  yield  as  much  per  acre  as 
the  common  kind?  Will  the  stock  eat  it 
like  the  other?  Has  it  the  same  value  as 
a  fattening  food,  and  will  it  weigh  as 
heavy  as  the  common  kind?  I  under- 
stand that  you  can  make  two  or  three 
more  cuttings  in  the  season.    Is  this  so? 

Beginnek. 

Madera. 

fit  is  time  we  have  some  reports  from 
giowers  about  their  experience  with  the 
new  alfalfas,  Arabian  and  Turkestan. 
Experiments  have  shown  the  Arabian  a 
better  grower  during  low  temperatures 
and  more  rapid  also  in  the  summer  than 
the  common  variety.  It  is  also  readily 
eaten  by  stock  and  has  similar  feeding 
value.  We  wish  experience  as  to  what 
more  in  cutting  this  extra  growth 
amounts  to  and  comparative  weights  for 
equal  areas.  Growers'  observation  on 
these  points    is    earnestly    requested. — 

ElUTOR.]  • 


The  supervisors  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  are  offering  a  bounty  of  $2  per 
head  for  coyotes  killed  in  the  county. 


THIS 
FENCE 


m 

CD 
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i 

27    ;  B»« 

In  bull  proof.  sheep  and  hot;  liiihl. 

It's  made  of  heavy  steel  wires  with  t»-ineh 
stays. 

K  is  the  popiilnc  fence  among'  easeful  ami 
shroud  buyers  who  wmit  the  BEST. 

Coiled  SprinK  Steel  Wires;  (ioiitl  Galvanising  aud  honest  Construction,  are  the 
symptom*  of  KOKOMO  til  AI.ITY. 

Give  us  that  order  now.    We  will  ship  it  on  ten  days  free  trial  if  you  wish. 
Catalogue  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


8  2  MAIN  STREET, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


HARNESS  HORSEMEN  AND  FAIR 
OFFICIALS  ARRANGE  DATES. 


i 


A  meeting  of  delegates  representing 
practically  every  racing  and  fair  associa- 
tion from  Vancouver  to  San  Diego  and 
across  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  held  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  January  18th,  and  ar- 
ranged the  circuit  for  the  coming  season 
as  follows: 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  August  12-19;  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  August  19-25;  Portland,  Ore., 
August  26  to  September  2;  Salem,  Ore., 
September  2-9;  San  Jose,  September  9-14; 


Sacramento,  September  14-21;  Breeders' 
Association  of  California  (place  not  fixed), 
September  23-30;  Fresno,  September  30 
to  October  6;  Salt  Lake  City,  September 
30  to  October  6;  Hanford,  October  7  11: 
Los  Angeles,  October  14-21;  San  Diego, 
October  21-28;  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  November 
4-12. 

Ir.  is  expected  that  the  California 
Slock  Breeders'  Association  will  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  racing  and  fair  or- 
ganizations, and  the  convenient  schedule 
of  fixtures  from  North  to  South  should 
please  all  concerned. 
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A  Wool  Tariff  That  Protects. 


By  P.  A.  Elli.nwood,  Secretary  California 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers"  Association. 


(Concluded  from  page  86  of  our  last  issue.) 


The  Wooi.-Growers  Awakening. — I  do 
not  wish  to  deal  in  personalities,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  refrain  from  calling 
your  attention  to  a  few  statements  by 
men  of  great  influence  at  times  and  places 
where  it  counted  much  against  the  wool- 
grower,  who  by  his  silence  and  obedience 
to  the  manufacturer,  permitted  such  in- 
justice to  be  registered  against  him.  In 
thi3  connection  I  refer  you  to  page  5234, 
To  riff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress,  where- 
in Mr.  Theodore  Justice  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  stat- 
ed that  he  appeared  with  the  power  of 
attorney  for  the  National  Wool-Growers' 
Association.  Before  proceeding  with 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Justice,  let  me 
state  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
officers  of  the  National  Wool-Growers' 
Association  for  permitting  Theodore  Jus- 
tice to  appear  for  them,  as  the  wool-grow- 
ers of  the  nation  at  that  time  had  every 
confidence  in  Mr.  Justice  as  well  as  other 
importers  and  manufacturers.  But  all  is 
different  now.  The  jear  1911  may  prop- 
erly be  termed  the  beginning  of  the  wool- 
growers'  awakening.  The  morphine  tab- 
lets in  the  shape  of  "ready-made,"  "hand 
me  down,"  "stand-pat  tariff  speeches"  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Association  of 
Woolen  Manufacturers  and  their  support- 
ers, and  in  their  special  interest,  failed 
to  have  the  desired  effect  this  year  upon 
the  sheepmen,  and  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting a  free  trade  epidemic  so  disas- 
trous to  all,  some  of  us  are  taking  Doctor 
Progressive's  tablets  of  investigation, 
which  I  hope  in  the  future  will  enable  the 
wool-growers  to  plead  their  own  case  for 
a  square  deal  to  all,  or  be  represented  by 
hired  attorneys,  and  not  depend  upon  our 
would-be  friends. 

Statements  of  Tiieo.  Justice. — Return- 
ing to  the  statements  of  Theo.  Justice,  if 
you  read  carefully  you  will  see  his  report 
occupies  nearly  100  pages  in  the  Tariff 
Hearings,  and  defends  the  manufacturer 
throughout  at  the  expense  of  the  wool- 
grower.  But  he  sums  it  all  up  so  nicely 
on  the  last  page,  that  1  cannot  help  but 
quote  verbatim: 

"The  44c  compensatory  duty  ALL  goes 
to  the  wool-grower.  The  manufacturer 
gets  none  of  it."  Then  he  illustrates  by 
using  a  piece  of  cloth  made  from  wool 
sh linking  over  60%,  just  as  they  always 
do  when  they  are  talking  to  Congressmen, 
but  when  they  import  wool  the  shrinkage 
is  less  .than  40%.  Please  bear  in  mind 
this  statement  was  made  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  a  man  representing  the  wool-growers 
of  this  nation  with  the  power  of  attor- 
ney, when  we  know,  and  can  prove,  that 
only  a  small  portion,  a  very  small  por- 
tion, of  that  compensatory  duty  goes  to 
the  wool-grower.  If  you  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Justice, 
or  his  firm,  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  I 
refer  you  to  the  wool-growers  of  Montana, 
who  received  circular  letters  this  summer, 
filied  with  friendly  advice  as  to  the  wool 
situation — that  is,  advice  that  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  price  of  wool  a  few  cents, 
and  so  ably  explained  by  Senator  Dixon 
of  Montana  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
July  26,  1911. 

Statements  of  W.  A.  Graham  Clarke. — 
Next  let  us  examine  the  statements  made 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
a  very  bright  man,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, one  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
textile  industry  both  here  and  abroad, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clarke,  who,  however, 
did  not  appear  on  behalf  of  the  wool- 
growers,  but,  as  he  puts  it,  merely  to 
state  facts.    On  page  5709,  Tariff  Hear- 


ings, Mr.  Clarke  stated:  "I  am  not  here 
to  advance  any  theories  in  regard  to  the 
tariff,  but  only  to  state  facts,  and  it  is 
a  question  for  this  committee  to  decide 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  main- 
tain our  wool-growing  industry  or  to 
have  cheaper  goods.  I  simply  state  that 
it  is  a  fact  that  high  clothes  are  due 
more  to  high  wools  than  to  high  wages." 
Then  again,  on  page  5732,  Mr.  Clarke  be- 
ing asked  if  the  44c  per  pound  compensa 
tory  duty  afforded  any  protection  to  the 
manufacturer,  replied:  "It  is  no  protec- 
tion at  all  to  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
It  is  a  protection  to  the  wool-grower." 
Referring  to  Mr.  Clarke's  statement  about 
the  high  cost  of  grease-wools  making 
dearer  cloth,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  1867 
Ohio  XX  washed  wool  was  worth  60c  per 
pound;  in  1911  it  was  worth  only  27c,  less 
than  half,  yet  a  better  suit  of  clothes 
could  have  been  bought  then  for  $40  than 
today.  Mr.  Clarke  evidently  overlooks 
the  principal  cost  item  altogether  on  cloth, 
which  is  not  the  amount  going  to  labor, 
neither  is  it  the  present  market  price  of 
wool,  but  it  is  the  excessive  compensatory 
duty  on  cloth  founded  upon  the  false  as- 
sumption in  shrinkage  of  grease-wool. 

Statement  of  Ed.  Moir. — On  page  5483, 
Tnriff  Hearings,  we  have  a  letter  from  Ed 
ward  Moir,  president  of  the  Carded  Man 
ufacturers,  to  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  he  states: 
"The  specific  form  of  the  duty  on  wool 
conceals  a  much  larger  protection  to  the 
Western  wool-grower  that  the  public  is 
aware  of.  A  duty  on  an  article  that 
varies  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  per  cent,  and  which  is  on  a  raw 
material  savors  of  the  middle  ages."  We 
have  shown  that  the  Western  wool -grow- 
er;;' real  protection  at  present  is  not  over 
4c  per  pound,  or  about  33%%  on  ad  val- 
orem basis.  Mr.  Moir  calls  wool  in  the 
giease  raw  material,  and  it  is  for  him. 
But  after  a  sheepman  works  for  twelve 
months,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  $3  per  head  for  feed 
and  labor  to  provide  for  his  sheep,  then 
he  shears  the  wool,  and  if  that  is  not 
the  finished  product  of  the  wool-grower, 
he  has  none. 

Magazine  Articles.  —  Such  statements 
as  these  and  many  others  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Woolen 
Manufacturers,  furnished  material  for 
stories,  which,  being  published  in  daily 
papers  and  magazines  all  over  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  high  cost  of 
clothing  due  to  the  extreme  high  compen- 
satory duty,  and  not  the  present  prices 
of  grease  wool,  have  caused  the  American 
consumer  to  cry  out  in  despair  against 
the  wool-grower,  who  is  innocent,  and 
we  will  so  prove  it,  if  we  are  accorded 
a  fair  trial.  These  papers  and  magazines 
do  not  want  the  hard  cold  facts  and  fig- 
ures, as  that  would  not  be  interesting 
reading.  Only  this  year  I  wrote  a  lead- 
ing magazine,  and  asked  permission  to 
have  published  an  article  that  not  only 
would  prove  the  injustice  done  the  wool- 
grower,  but  also  sustain  the  claim  of  the 
consumer  for  tariff  revision.  I  received 
no  reply  to  my  letter,  although  the  article 
was  to  have  been  donated  and  would  have 
combatted  some  statements  made  by  this 
magazine  in  a  series  of  articles  previously 
written  against  the  wool-growers. 

Not  only  have  these  periodicals  wronged 
the  wool-grower,  but  some  of  our  sheep 
journals  have,  to  my  mind,  only  been 
lukewarm  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
wool-grower  for  the  settlement  of  the 
tariff  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  allotted  much  space 
to  the  manufacturer  and  importer,  who 
through  a  sheep  journal  hope  to  hoodwink 
the  grower  as  in  the  past.  In  saying  this 
I  refer  particularly  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  papers  devoted  ex- 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KeWaneE 

*  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY" 


{This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  ; 


nj  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 


PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  hinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


St  CCEEIJIXG 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


HANI  I    ICT1  RERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  Oil-,  WINK.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AM)  CYANIDING.  POWER  FLAM'S. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES!  OFFICIOS: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI„.  31S  Marki  l  SI.,  Sun  hrani-lsro,  Cel. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland.  Ore. 

I. OS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equltnblr  Hank  Udg.,  I  <.s   \nm-l.-*.  Cat. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  ST.  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed tlret  class. 

If  thinking  of  barinf  smj  kind  of  pip*, 
your  beat  interest*  will  be  serred  by  writing 
at  for  price*  and  particular*. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIN DELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  W1NDELER. 

Sam  Frnnclnco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


January  27,  1912 
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THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  boy  can  run  it) 

Simplicity  —  Efficiency  —  Economy 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

IVo  spark  plug,  batteries,  carburetor 
or  other  complicated  parts  to  get  out 
of  order. 

Operates  on  kerosene  or  distillate  at 
<l/10th  cent  per  horse-power  hour. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Company 

Demonstration  Plant  and  Address 

400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  engine, 
In  good  condition,  with  (no  wagons 
for  same.  Burns  distillate.  For  in- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up  ««,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 

Total      ....  911,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 
Isatas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 

 SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS.  

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat.  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   150 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   100 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


clusively  to  the  sheep  business  in  the 
United  States.  But  now,  thank  Heaven, 
we  have  another  magazine  devoted  to  the 
sheep  industry  exclusively,  one  that  means 
what  it  says,  and  says  what  it  thinks; 
one  that  is  managed,  owned  and  published 
by  the  wool-growers,  for  them,  and  in 
their  interests,  one  that  should  be  in  the 
home  of  every  wool-grower  in  the  United 
States,  "The  National  Wool  Grower." 

Cost  of  a  Suit  of  Clothes. — Much  has 
been  said  upon  this  subject  by  men  better 
able  than  I  to  demonstrate  the  point,  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  has  never  yet  been 
made  fully  clear.  In  the  past  the  wool- 
grower  has  been  made  responsible  for  all 
the  high  cost  of  clothing,  but  now  that 
he  is  making  some  effort  to  defend  his 
rights,  the  manufacturer  shifts  part  of 
the  responsibility  to  the  middle  men,  the 
tailor,  the  clothing  manufacturer,  and  re- 
tail clothing  men.  As  we  are  asking  for 
a  square  deal,  let  us  also  deal  openly  and 
fairly  with  the  tailor  and  all  others, 
for  this  tariff  question  will  never  be  set- 
tled, agitation  will  never  cease,  until 
justice  is  accorded  for  all  concerned.  Let 
us  work  for  "a  tariff  that  will  protect" 
everyone.  The  amount  of  grease-wool  re- 
quired to  make  an  all-wool  suit  of  clothes 
depends  mostly  upon  the  shrinkage  of 
the  wool;  so  let  us  use  the  high  shrink- 
age of  60%.  For  an  all-wool  suit,  say 
lG-ounce  weight,  it  requires  3 Ms  yards 
of  cloth,  or  about  4!/2  lbs.,  of  scoured  wool, 
or  13Vj  lbs.  of  grease-wool  of  this  high 
shrinkage,  on  which  the  wool-grower  has 
not  received  to  exceed  4c  protection  the 
past  few  years.  In  fact,  figures  show 
less  than  3c  at  present.  Then  IS1/,  lbs. 
of  grease-wool  at  4c  equals  54c,  the  ex- 
treme amount  of  duty-protection  going  to 
the  wool-grower  on  an  all-wool  suit  of 
clothes. 

In  most  cases  less  if  wools  of  lighter 
shrinkage  are  used,  and  again  still  less, 
as  most  suits  are  not  all  wool.  So  that 
from  25  to  40%  will  represent  the  extent 
of  the  wool-growers'  protection  on  most 
suits  of  clother.  But  this  does  not  repre- 
sert  the  enhanced  value  of  the  cloth  which 
the  tailor  buys  for  his  suit,  any  more  than 
11c  duty-cost  represents  the  wool-growers' 
protection  of  4c  or  less  per  grease-pound. 
The  cloth  in  the  above  suit  weighs  3  Mi 
lbs.,  and  the  compensatory  duty  of  44c 
per  pound  enhances  the  value  of  that 
cloth  just  that  much,  or  $1.46%.  The  ad- 
valorem  duty  of  55%  adds  at  least  $1.50 
more  to  the  duty-cost,  so  that  the  tailor 
is  paying  at  least  $2.96  in  duties  on  cloth 
for  a  suit,  while  the  wool-grower  gets 
less  than  50c  of  this  amount. 

Five  Dollars  for  Material  in  Suit. — 
Statements  have  been  made  many  times 
that  about  $5  will  cover  tne  entire  cost 
of  all  cloth  going  to  make  a  $40  or  $50 
suit  of  clothes.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us 
accord  the  tailor  justice,  and,  in  order 
to  do  so,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
over  the  invoices  in  certain  tailor  shops 
for  more  than  a  year  back,  and  I  find  he 
is  paying  for  his  cloth  from  $3.25  per 
yard  to  $5.  On  most  cloths  in  stock  the 
cost  price  was  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per 
yard,  which  on  3%  yards  to  a  suit  makes 
from  $8.30  to  $15  for  the  cloth  alone. 

I  find  the  tailor  figures  all  his  suits 
according  to  this  formula: 

Say  we  use  a  $4  piece  of  cloth. 

3%  yards  at  $4  equals  $13.33 

Labor  is  paid,  per  suit,  for  making.  15.00 
Trimmings,  buttons,  and  lining....  4.50 


For  his  labor,  cutting,  fitting,  etc., 
shop  rent,  living,  50%  on  above ' 
equals   16.41 


$32.83 

Total  cost  to  customer  $49.24 

I  think  the  tailor  is  justified  in  charg- 
ing this  amount.  Then  we  see  the  cloth 
alone  for  a  $50  suit  will  cost  at  least 
$13.    I  find  also  that  all  jobbers  have 


precisely  tne  same  prices  on  a  given  piece 
of  cloth  and  dare  not  or  do  not  cut  that 
price  to  anyone,  which  they  claim  is  dic- 
tated by  some  one  else.  Thus  we  see 
that  about  $2.00  will  today  buy  all  the 
grease-wool  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
cloth  for  an  all-wool  suit,  even  with  11c 
duty  on  wool  in  the  grease,  but  the  cloth 
for  an  all-wool  suit,  and  generally  only 
part  wool,  costs  the  tailor  from  $12  to  $20. 

High  Cost  and  Poor  Quality. — In  ref- 
erence to  the  high  cost  and  poor  quality 
of  cloth,  I  refer  you  to  a  letter  from 
the  Cincinnati  Clothiers'  Association  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  written  to  Nicholas 
Longworth  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Sixtieth  Congress,  and  dated  De- 
cember 9,  1908,  which  states:  "Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has 
woolens  from  the  mills  been  so  rank  and 
costly  to  the  clothing  manufacturers  as 
now."  This  and  much  preceding  evidence 
is  enough,  I  think  to  prove  that  clothing 
is  poorer  in  quality  and  dearer  in  price 
tban  ever  before.  That  such  conditions 
are  not  due  to  the  duty  on  raw  wool  im- 
ported, or  the  present  market  value  of 
our  own  product,  but  these  conditions  are 
due  entirely  to  the  extreme  high  com- 
pensatory duty  founded  upon  a  false  as- 
sumption of  shrinkage  in  wool.  Such  high 
cost  commences  after  it  leaves  the  wool- 
grower,  and  is  completed  before  it  reaches 
tin;  tailor  or  clothing  manufacturer. 

Duty  Properly  Applied  Not  a  Tax. — 
A  duty  properly  applied  to  grease-wool 
is  not  a  tax  on  the  American  people,  for 
the  quality  of  American  wool  is  so  much 
superior  that  the  wearing  qualities  are 
at  least  50%  greater  than  of  foreign  wool. 
The  only  system  of  applying  this  duty 
that  will  protect  the  wool-grower,  equal- 
ize the  difference  between  the  worsted  and 
carded  manufacturers,  and  not  mistreat 
the  American  consumer,  is  one  that  col- 
lects the  duty  on  the  SCOURED-POUND 
BASIS.  With  the  present  system,  wools 
of  the  lightest  shrinkage  are  imported 
regardless  of  quality;  with  an  ad  val- 
orem duty  the  cheapest  and  poorest  grades 
of  wool  and  shoddy  would  be  imported; 
with  the  duty  arranged  on  the  scoured- 
pound  basis,  the  very  best  grades  of  wool 
would  be  imported  regardless  of  shrink- 
age, thereby  making  the  foundation  for 
better  clothing. 

Compensatory  Duty. — With  the  duty 
arranged  on  the  scoured  contents  of  the 
fleece,  next  compute  the  compensatory 
duty  on  tops,  yarn  and  cloth  composed 
wholly  of  wool  from  the  scoured-pound 
rate,  and  not  from  any  false  assumption 
as  to  shrinkage,  which  would  justly  re- 
duce the  compensatory  duty  on  tops,  yarn 
and  cloth. 

The  compensatory  duty  on  articles  com- 
posed only  in  part  of  wool  should  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  percentage  of 
wool  or  wool  products  contained  therein, 
which  would  reduce  the  price  of  cheaper 
gcods  very  materially  without  taking  any- 
thing away  from  anyone  that  rightly  be- 
longs to  them. 

Conclusion. — I  wish  to  plead  first  with 
you,  brother  wool-growers.  I  beg  of  you 
to  stand  united  and  work  with  all  the 
energy  you  possess  for  the  readjustment 
of  Schedule  K  to  a  scoured-pound  basis. 

To  our  Congressmen,  let  me  say,  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  sheep  industry  ruined  in 
this  country,  if  you  desire  cheap  clothing 
made  from  shoddy  and  diseased  rags 
from  Europe,  then  cast  your  vote  for  free 
wool  or  a  small  advalorem  duty.  If  you 
believe  the  importer  of  light  shrinking 
wool  has  the  right  to  deprive  the  wool 
grower  of  70%  of  the  protection  that  was 
meant  for  him,  if  the  worsted  manufac- 
turer is  entitled  to  special  advantage  over 
the  carded  manufacturer,  if  the  American 
people  shall  continue  to  pay  exhorbitant 
prices  to  the  American  Woolen  Company 
and  others  for  cotton  and  wool  mixed 
goods,  under  the  false  assumption  that  it 


goes  to  the  wool  grower,  then  you  are 
justified  in  standing  pat  for  the  present 
arrangement  of  Schedule  K. 

If  you  believe  in  a  tariff  on  wool  that 
will  just  equal  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  if  all  branches 
of  manufacturers  should  have  equal 
right  and  privileges,  if  the  consumers  all 
over  this  land  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, then  we  ask  that  you,  as  a  man,  re- 
gardless of  politics,  work  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  Schedule  K  that  will  protect  the 
rights  of  all — the  government,  the  grower, 
the  laborer,  and  the  consumer.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  arranging  all 
computations  on  the  scoured  pound  and 
pure  cloth  basis. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Can 
The  safest.  Kest  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liDaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»nd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKINO,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI . 50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
'ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  hy  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  hecauwe  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


H.H.H. 

ore©  Medlcii 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
_  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mall, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HOUSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "°6* 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    Is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    A    SONS,    San  Frnnclsco,Cal. 

You    dealer   has   our  catalogue 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DP  D  make,  Moflit  <fe  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArC  IV   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  tirst  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  (lock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


The  Los  Angeles  Poultry  Show. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 

FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden 
tools,  poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc.,  al- 
ways in  stock.  Write  for  combination 
offer  "A."  TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Es- 
tablished 1852),  San  Francisco. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — Eggs.  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns.  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  R.  C.  Black  Bantams.  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Five  years  in 
business.  Improved  stock  every  year. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  Duoks  at  recent 
Poultrv  Show.  Eggs.  7c.  each.  Drakes 
$1.50  to  $2.50  ea.    F.  L.  HUNT,  Napa,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting; also  day-old  chicks  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews.  Santa  Cruz. 
Cal.,  Rural  No.  1. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen.  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D.  Call 
fornia  St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons 
R.  L  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK.  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St..  S.  F. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  THE  HUN- 
DRED— White  Orpington,  $7;  Buffs.  $fi; 
Rhode  Island  Rods.  $5.  Address  C.  T. 
Remington,  Seaside,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St..  Fresno. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. — Best 
strain  on  the  Coast.  Hogan  system 
used.  Low  prices.  Geo.  L.  Donovan, 
Box  122.  Niles.  Cal. 

EGGS,  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
poultry,  express  prepaid.  $2.00.  Write 
for  cnrcular.  Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill. Fairfield,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  342. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  EM 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma.  Cal.,  Box  P. 


UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Russell  James,  Box 
146,  Stege.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS.  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good.  Pomona,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blsseli,  Pro 
prietor,  Livermore.  Cal. — Buff.  Whltf 
Orpington 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

This  was  the  show  of  the  season — the 
Madison  Square  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  So 
of  course,  being  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
we  felt  it  only  right  to  attend,  and  even 
exhibit.  Poultry  shows  are  always  edu- 
cational to  some  people,  according  to 
their  scope,  but  this  show  was  on  such 
a  large  scale  and  contained  so  many  fea- 
tures not  usually  shown  at  poultry 
shows  on  smaller  plans,  that  a  report 
0£  it  should  prove  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers. The  show  was  held  in  a  mammoth 
tent,  and  the  weather  was  glorious,  just 
like  balmy  spring.  And  from  the  very 
first  day  the  people  came  in  big  crowds; 
so  I  judge  that  as  a  money-making  prop- 
osition the  show  was  up  to  date. 

A  very  excellent  feature  that  should 
be  adopted  by  all  poultry  shows  that  aim 
to  be  progressive  was  the  show  catalogue 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  every 
exhibitor  and  the  breeds  of  fowls  kept 
by  him  or  her.  Besides  these,  it  gave  a 
correct  list  of  the  winnings,  so  that  if 
visitors  forgot  what  birds  were  decorated 
with  ribbons,  they  could  find  out  by  the 
catalogue.  This  feature  should  commend 
itself  to  the  officers  of  every  poultry 
show  on  the  Coast.  The  price  for  the 
catalogue  was  twenty-five  cents,  and  a 
great  many  were  sold,  so  I  judge  that 
the  southern  people  are  interested  in 
chicken  culture. 

Another  very  excellent  feature  of  the 
show  was  a  small  booth  where  the  clubs 
met  Dates  and  time  of  meeting  of  each 
club  were  given  in  the  catalogue,  so  that 
every  breeder  had  no  excuse  for  not  at- 
tending the  meeting  and  having  his  say. 

Any  breeders  that  exhibited  but  did 
net  attend  the  show  could  send  cards  or 
other  literature  to  the  officers,  and  it 
was  placed  with  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  booth  devoted  to  that  breed.  Those 
in  charge  were  very  obliging  and  helpful 
in  many  ways.  There  was  no  snobbish 
ness  about  them;  they  tried  to  boost  the 
breed,  not  the  breeder. 

Another  good  feature  was  the  fine  dis- 
play made  by  the  various  incubator  com- 
panies, feed  dealers,  etc..  all  of  which 
did  a  thriving  trade  with  visitors.  Baby 
chicks  were  plentiful  enough  to  demon 
strate  the  good  qualities  of  the  various 
brooding  devices,  which  are  improving 
every  year.  All  these  things  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  visitors,  many  of 
whom  came  for  that  purpose  as  much  as 
a  desire  to  see  fine  poultry.  There  was 
even  a  lunch-counter  in  the  show,  where 
visitor  or  exhibitor  could  regale  the  inner 
man.  All  vacant  room  was  taken  up  with 
something  pertaining  to  poultry,  and  all, 
even  representatives  of  the  poultry  press 
soliciting  subscriptions,  were  charged  ac 
cot  ding  to  space  occupied.  The  southern 
pcultrymen  are  away  ahead  of  their 
northern  brethren  when  to  comes  to  mak- 
ing the  nimble  dollar.  Five  dollars' was 
the  lowest  price  for  a  stand  if  you  were 
soliciting  subscriptions,  so  unless  you 
meant  business  it  did  not  pay  to  try  the 
subscription  racket  at  Los  Angeles. 

Several  prominent  breeders  from  the 
North  were  there.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Robertson 
took  a  few  of  her  champion  strain  of 
White  Rocks,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan 
walked  off  with  the  honor  of  first  pen 
in  Buff  Orpingtons.  Marshall  Black,  of 
Palo  Alto,  sent  a  fine  lot  of  White  Wyan- 
dcttes,  Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  and 
took  a  fair  share  of  the  prizes.  Henry 
Hoyt,  of  Santa  Rosa,  sent  some  Game 
Bantams,  but  no  other  variety.  Mr.  In- 
gram, of  Fruitvale,  sent  a  big  display  of 
the  three  varieties  of  Orpingtons,  and  A. 
L.  Jenkins,  of  Sebastopol,  was  the  Sono- 
ma county  representative,  taking  honors 
the  farthest  north. 


There  were  2500  birds,  not  counting 
pigeons;  so  for  the  fellow  who  thinks 
a  chicken  is  just  a  chicken  and  nothing 
more,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
watch  which  chicken  he  would  have  chos- 
en from  these  aristocrats.  All  breeds 
were  well  represented  in  numbers,  but 
I  have  seen  better  quality  in  some,  at 
smaller  shows  north.  Anyway,  Northern 
breeders  need  not  be  afraid  when  it  comes 
to  quality.  The  honors  for  largest  en- 
tries in  any  breed  went  to  the  Orping- 
tons with  a  total  of  412,  the  Rock  family 
coming  next  with  386,  the  White  Rocks 
being  the  favorites,  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  entries,  158. 

Three  years  ago  we  exhibited  in  Oak- 
land, and  promised  to  never  be  caught 
again  in  such  a  nasty  disagreeable  show- 
room— away  out  in  an  old  fighting  ring. 
It  would  surely  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  Alameda  poultry  association  to  have 
seen  the  way  this  show  was  handled  in 
a  tent.  That  there  were  a  few  disagree- 
able things  goes  without  saying,  but  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  remedy 
could  not  be  found  under  existing  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  during  the  day  the 
hot  sun  poured  down  on  both  man  and 
birds,  causing  discomfort  to  both;  then  at 
night  conditions  were  reversed  and  the 
poultry  suffered  from  cold.  We  covered 
the  coops  up  with  paper,  gunny  sack,  or 
anything  we  could  find  to  shut  out  a 
little  of  the  cold.  And  then,  to  think  of 
a  tent  accommodating  2500  birds  and 
room  for  all  the  sideshows  belonging  to 
a  first-class  poultry  show,  and  making 
money  from  every  foot  of  ground  there 
was  to  spare.  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
ought  to  be  more  interested  in  poultry 
than  the  Southern  men,  because  they 
have  much  cheaper  feed,  and,  in  spite  of 
sunshine,  chickens  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  look  or  do  any  better  than  farther 
north. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the 
hustler  who  makes  conditions  work  to 
his  advantage  in  spite  of  obstacles,  who 
w  ins  in  the  race.  And  this  show,  held 
in  a  tent  in  midwinter,  is  an  evidence 
that  the  early  hustlers  are  not  all  dead 
yet.  Thursday  afternoon  the  train 
biought  my  chickens  home  from  the  show 
al!  safe  and  sound,  not  more  than  eight 
een  hours  after  the  show  closed.  At  the 
end  of  the  Oakland  show  before  men- 
tioned I  waited  nearly  three  days  before 
they  arrived;  hustle,  you  see,  makes  for 
success  every  time. 

To  return  to  show  topics,  the  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Federation  of  clubs  held 
a  joint  banquet,  Monday  evening,  at  the 
Westminster  Hotel.  This  social  feature 
at  a  poultry  show  appealed  to  me,  al- 
t  bought  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending, as  business  called  me  away  be- 
fore it  came  off.  btill,  I  would  like  to 
see  some  such  an  idea  started  in  all 
poultry  shows.  It  need  not  be  an  elab- 
orate affair,  just  an  informal  lunch  or 
even  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
There  is  something  in  the  social  cup  that 
opens  the  flood-gates  of  memory,  loosens 
the  tongue,  and  makes  for  general  har- 
mony. And  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
live  for;  harmony  makes  us  one,  we  for- 
get self  and  want  to  help  the  other  fel- 
low, and  that  is  life  in  its  broadest  sense. 
As  we  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  the  Los  Angeles  show  was  the 
show  of  the  season.  Let  us  see  which 
will  be  the  show  next  season. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

New  Beginniner:  Your  dry  mash  is 
not  in  proper  proportions  for  eggs.  It 
would  be  all  right  for  fattening,  but  not 
for  egg  making.  You  have  too  much  of 
the  meat  products  and  fine  meals,  and 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Rest  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  Weil-Bred.  Heavy  Lay- 
ing S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hen*.  Well- 
Bred  Stock  pay*  the  bent.  Write  UN  for 
Price  Lint. 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 


NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


White  Orpingtons 

l  \\l>   WHITE   INDIAN    III  WKII 

DUCKS. 

We  received  2 M  prizes  for  :il  birds  shown 
at  Stockton.  Modesto  and  Fresno.    Can  vou 
beat  it?    Write  for  circular. 
'  linn   NORMAL  INSTITUTE, 

Lodl,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layer*;  600  hem  nelccted 
hy  Hogan  *y*ten>,  in  breeding  yard*. 
Chick*.  «10  per  100. 

Egg*  for  hatching,  «."!  per  •100;  $1  per 
Netting. 

If    M.  HKMI'KL, 
R.  F.  I)..  No.  1.   I.nthrnp.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hick*'  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  do 
Naperlor  In  California.  Will  sell  In  aniall 
or  large  lota.  Capacity  12,000.  W.  Leg- 
boriiM,  B.  Rocks,  11.  I.  ItedH,  B.  Orpington*. 
Send  for  price-Hot. 

W.  J.  HICKS. 
R.  2,  Box  154,  retaluma,  Cal. 
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not  enough  bulk.  The  mash  given  below 
will  be  better — at  least  you  can  try  it 
and  report  results: 

Wheat  bran,  500  lbs.;  middlings,  200 
lbs.;  cracked  corn,  200  lbs.;  charcoal,  20 
lbs.;  alfalfa  meal,  200  lbs.;  bone  meal, 
150  lbs.;  blood-meal,  100  lbs.;  meat 
cracklings,  if  ground,  200  lbs.;  ground 
oats  or  barley,  300  lbs.  Give  oyster  shell 
separately  and  supply  fowls  with  good 
sharp  grit.  If  you  cannot  get  ground 
oats  in  your  own  locality,  send  to  Geo. 
P.  McNear,  Petaluma.  Poultrymen  should 
insist  that  their  dealers  keep  the  feed 
they  want,  and  not  be  put  off  with  "some- 
thing just  as  good."  This  is  not  an  ad- 
vertisement for  anybody,  but  ground  oats 
are  not  obtainable  everywhere  and  they 
ought  to  be  a  standard  food  in  the  poul- 
try menu. 

There  is  no  set  time  for  molting.  If 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Darrod  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Mlnoreas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland,  Cal. 


BIRRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


While  this  adv.  fs  before  you  WRITE 
FOR  MY  MATING  LIST.  I  am  now  book- 
ing egg  orders.  I  have  4  cockerels  and  1 
cock  bird  left  and  they  will  go  at  a  bar- 
gain.   Let  me  price  them  to  you. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4:t<IO  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

Eggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred, 
$1.50  per  fifteen. 

Can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

White  Leghorns,  of  course. 

LEVI  FRENCH,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


$14.14  CASH 


SMALL  RANCHES 


Good  for  practically  anything  that 
you  want  to  use  them  for. 


The  very  best  in  the  State  for  the 
growing  of  English  Walnuts,  Al- 
monds and  Chestnuts. 


Vegetables  are  grown  in  our  valley 
throughout  the  entire  year,  with 
wonderful  results. 


All  fruits  and  grapes. 


Chicken  Ranches. 


Small  Dairies. 


$1,000 

worth  of  any  of  these  lands  sold  on 
as  low  terms  as 

$14.14  Cash 
and 

$14.14  Monthly. 


These  payments  include  principal, 
interest  and  taxes. 


Immediate  possession  given  buyers. 


LOTS 

in  the  new  Town  of  Concord — pres- 
ent population  1500 — on  payments 
of  less  than 

$5.00  per  Month. 


R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco ; 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


hens  molt  very  early  in  the  fall,  say  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  September,  they 
are  liable  to  molt  again  in  January,  espe- 
cially when  fed  on  stimulating  food  such 
as  the  mash  you  have  been  feeding.  You 
do  not  say  whether  you  feed  any  green 
feed  outside  of  the  ground  alfalfa.  Plenty 
of  green  feed  will  solve  your  problem 
and  start  your  hens  on  the  road  to  profit. 


THOSE  PACIFIC  POTASH 
DEPOSITS. 


A  preliminary  report  on  the  much 
tallied  of  investigation  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  making  on  the 
potash  deposits  of  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  issued  by  Secretary  Wilson  in  the 
form  of  a  report  from  Professor  Whitney, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  who  is 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
fertilizer  resources  of  the  country  by  di- 
rection of  Secretary  Wilson  through  a 
special  appropriation  authorized  by  the 
last  session  of  Congress  by  an  amendment 
from  the  agricultural  appropriation  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Lever  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  report  states  that  enormous  stores 
of  potassium  exist  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  quantities  of  these  deposits 
will  soon  be  utilized  on  a  commercial 
scale.  It  further  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting deductions  and  recommenda- 
tions. "The  much  increased  production 
and  wider  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
must  accompany  or  closely  follow  the 
changes  and  readjustments  now  taking 
place  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  has  within  its  boundaries  supplies 
of  raw  materials  for  a  standard  type  of 
fertilizers.  These  supplies  will  be  ample 
for  a  long  or  indeflnie  period.  Official  in- 
vestigation, supervision,  and  control  of 
natural  supplies  of  raw  materials  are 
very  desirable — to  prevent  undue  wastage, 
to  encourage  legitimate  manufacturing, 
and  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, especially  the  farmers  and  small  in- 
vestors. 

The  most  promising  sources  of  potash 
in  the  United  States,  the  report  states,  are 
the  beds  of  seaweed  or  kelp  groves  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  These  groves  are  fre- 
quently very  extensive,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  lies  along  the  southern 
coast  from  Point  Sur  to  Magdalena  bay. 
The  report  states,  however,  that  thera 
are  important  deposits  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  acts  significantly  that 
"conditions  point  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden  as  the  great  fertilizer  manufac- 
turing centers  of  the  future."  "Hitherto 
the  smelter  interests  have  objected  to 
converting  their  fumes  into  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  two-fold  ground  that  the  peo- 
ple in  their  localities  do  not  use  fertiliz- 
ers, and  if  they  did  use  them  the  propor- 
tion of  acid  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  demand.  But  if  the  smelters  of  Utah 
were  to  follow  the  suggestion  here  offered 
they  could  put  high-grade  fertilizers  on 
the  market  so  cheaply  that  in  a  few  years 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  surround- 
ing territory  would  use  their  entire  out- 
put, and  an  important  industry  would 
develop.  Obviously,  it  would  be  a  public 
work  of  the  first  national  importance  to 
develop  such  an  industrial  center  midway 
in  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Pacific  Coast." 

The  report  says  that  glauconite,  the 
characteristic  of  green-sand  marls  and 
pronounced  constituent  of  potash,  occur 
in  large  deposits  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
south  Atlantic  Gulf  States.  Professor 
Whitney  is  evidently  reserving  more 
definite  information  which  will  reveal 
the  locations  of  potash  deposits  in  the 
country  for  a  later  report  on  the  ground 
that  the  investigation  has  not  progressed 
far  enough  for  him  to  give  definite  in- 
formation regarding  these  deposits,  as 
the  investigators  are  now  engaged  In  field 
investigation  and  laboratory  analysis. 


The  report  states  that  potash  beds  may 
be  found  in  the  Humboldt  basin,  Nevada, 
and  the  Surprise,  Warner,  and  Christmas 
valleys  of  Oregon,  and  the  Salton  basin 
of  California,  but  explaining  "an  enor- 
mous evaporation  must  have  taken  place 
to  deposit  any  considerable  quantity  of 
potash  from  such  natural  waters  as  are 
now  known  entering  the  desert  basins, 
and  evaporation  possible  greater  than 
there  is  any  reason  to  believe  actually  took 
place."  "There  is  no  evidence  that  high 
concentration  of  potash  existed  in  the 
earlier  drainage,  or  that  any  selected 
action  ever  took  place.  The  existence  of 
potash  beds  in  arid  regions  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  predicted  with  any  confi- 
dence. 

The  report,  in  conclusion,  states  that 
at  present  about  $120,000,000  annually  is 
spent  in  this  country  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, of  which  more  than  80%  is  spent 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  about 
3%  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 


use  of  fertilizers  in  Texas,  Mississippi, 
and  the  citrus  fruit  regions  of  California 
has  been  increasing  rapidly,  however,  in 
the  last  few  years.  With  the  development 
of  the  use  of  fertilizers  In  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  certainty  of 
extension  into  all  sections  of  the  West, 
a  vast  industry  must  come  into  existence 
in  the  next  few  years  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  interests  and 
to  the  material  development  of  our  people. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  requests  the 
owner  of  any  animal  suspected  of  dying 
from  anthrax  to  forward  the  ear  of  the 
animal  to  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory 
at  Berkeley.  The  ear  should  be  wrapped 
in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  or  several  lay- 
ers of  cloth  soaked  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  1  to  500,  and  should 
be  sent  in  a  water-tight  box  by  express, 
prepaid,  not  by  mail.  A  letter  should  be 
sent  byt  mail  giving  particulars  of  the 
case. 


The  Standard  of  Perfection 


Egg  Maker 

An  improved  mash  balanced 
ration  for  laying  hens. 

Scratch  Feed 


A  splendid  variety  of  mixed 
grai  ns 


PERFECTLY  MILLED 


\ittr 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Chick  Saver 

A  special  dry  mixed  fe;  d  for 
baby  chicks  and  turkeys. 

Chick  Grower 

A  balanced  mash  ration  for 
growing  chicks. 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 


STOCK  REGULATOR 


A  complete  line  of  Beef  Scraps,  Bone,  Shell,  Grit,  Charcoal,  Seeds,  Grain  and  Mill  Stuffs 
Sold  by  dealers  EVERYWHERE 
Write  for  Literature 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency, ,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F".  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAI.. 
Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County  in  United  .States. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  Healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


"The  Croley  System  of  Poultry  Feeding " 

Send  for  a  Copy.   Its  Free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO., 
629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balanee 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operating. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  so  carefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  Station. 

W.  Berkeley.  C»l 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Morning  Call. 

Ma  comes  and  calls  at  early  dawn, 

An'  I  say,  "Yessm." 
She  calls  again  and  I  just  yawn 

An'  answer:  "Yessum." 
I  love  to  lie  just  half  awake 
An'  smell  the  huckwheat  battercake, 

An'   answer:  "Yessum." 
Again  she  comes  and  gives  her  call, 

An'  I  say:  "Yessum." 
Each  mornin'  it  is  that  there  way: 

I  just  say:  "Yessum." 
I  don't  git  up  ner  stir  at  all, 

I  just  say:  "Yessum." 
And  then  she  hollers:  "Willum,  you 
Have  got  your  mornin'  chores  to  do. 
You'll  have  to  hustle  to  git  through." 

An'  I  say:  "Yessum." 
Shj  calls  an'  calls,  an'  I  just  say: 

"I'm  comin.',  yessum." 
Tl;en  dad  comes  an'  he  hollers: 

"Bill!" 

An'  then  I  stop  my  lyin'  still 
An'  go  to  dressin'  with  a  will, 
An'  holler:  "Comin'!" 

— Chicago  News. 


Winter  Dangers. 


Do  not  be  thoughtless  or  careless  or 
ashamed  in  taking  any  precautions  that 
will  favor  good  health. 

The  winter  season,  and  especially  a 
severe  winter,  is  favorable  to  many  phys- 
ical ills. 

A  cold  seems  a  little  thing,  but  it  may 
prove  to  be  quite  otherwise.  Take  it  in 
time,  using  whatever  remedies  you  have 
found  good.  Get  warm  and  keep  warm : 
many  a  bad  winter  sickness  comes  from 
chilling. 

Do  not  forget  the  value  of  an  extra 
blanket  in  wintry  weather.  Never  go  to 
bed  chilly  if  you  would  escape  bad  colds. 
W rapped  in  wool  under  the  covers  one 
quickly  warms  up  and  danger  of  illness 
is  averted.  Cold  feet  are  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  cold  in  the  head,  lungs,  or 
thioat,  so  fight  the  former  for  health's 
s?ke. 

Wet  feet  are  another  and  too  little  con- 
sidered source  of  sickness.  For  one  who 
is  away  all  day  a  pair  of  rubbers  at  each 
end  of  the  route  Is  a  wise  precaution. 
It  only  means  an  extra  outlay  of  75  cents, 
and  may  save  big  doctor  bills  and  lost 
salary.  Rubber  soles  are  wise;  so  is 
waterproof  leather. 

If  the  feet  do  get  wet,  do  not  think 
too  much  trouble  to  change  shoes  and 
stockings. 

Another  economy  that  makes  for  health 
is  a  raincoat,  or  at  least  a  waterproof 
suit.  Wet,  bedraggled  skirts  are  respon- 
sible for  many  a  winter  breakdown.  It 
takes  a  strong  woman  to  keep  well  in 
damp  clothes.  Nor  is  drying  them  over 
a  radiator  or  register  conducive  to  health. 

If  unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  with- 
out sufficient  clothing,  learn  the  value  oi 
newspapers  as  a  cold  protector.  Fold 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  over  the 
chest  front  and  back,  and  you  will  forget 
hew  thin  your  coat  is.  If  you  are  to 
be  out  a  long  time,  slip  the  papers  in- 
side the  coal  sleeves  as  well. 

Stuffy,  overheated  rooms  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  winter  complaints.  It  is  so 
fcolish  to  be  afraid  of  fresh  air  that  no 
one  should  shut  out  health-giving  ozone 
jurt  because  the  thermometer  is  low.  It 
is  not  enough  to  sleep  in  a  room  with 
plenty  of  air— every  one  does  that  these 
days — but  the  whole  house  also  must  be 
ventilated. 


"Loved-Up"  Flowers. 

Jacob  Riis,  in  his  interesting  book,  "The 
Making  of  An  American,"  tells  of  his 
return  to  Denmark  to  claim  his  bride,  and 


how,  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  poor 
and  aged  women  carried  to  the  bride's 
home,  flowers  grown  in  window  gardens. 
The  Danes  say  "loved-up"  instead  of 
grown;  "in  no  other  way  could  it  be  done 
in  the  scant  sunlight  of  the  northern  win- 
ter," says  Riis. 


Idyl  of  a  California  Ranch. 


Yes,  sir!  those  are  prune  trees.  They 

belong  to  Dad. 
Never  picked  up  any  prunes?    Wish  I 

never  had. 
It  makes  your  knees  and  back  so  awful 
sore, 

That  after  dinner  I  go  and  lay  right  down 

on  the  floor. 
Then  Dad  will  throw  the  paper  down  and 

look  around  the  room, 
And  Ma  will  dig  in  and  poke  us  with 

the  handle  of  the  broom. 
Gee!  how  I  would  like  to  go  a  swimmiu'. 

but  Dad  he  never  hears, 
And  Ma  she  keeps  a-scoldin'  and  don't  call 

us  little  uears. 
"Go  help  your  Dad  with  those  prunes— 

don't  you  hear  him  calling? 
Before  you  get  over  those,  the  rest  will 

all  be  fallin." 
She  says:    "  want  to  fix  the  house  and 

put  a  chicken   fence  around  tne 

clings, 

And  buy  a  new  buggy,  and  lots  of  little 
things." 

What!    Never  ate  a  ripe  prune?  Beats 

a  peach  or  pear. 
Got  to  eat  more  of  then,  but  you  bet  the 

sugar's  there. 
Those  pieces  of  lumber  lying  'round,  we 

use  them  for  props; 
We  put  them  underneath  the  limbs;  we 

have  to  save  the  crops. 
Yes,  sir!    Made  a  wheel,  a  shotgun  and 

eight  dollars  to  boot. 
No,  sir!     I  never  paid  no  board — if  I 

had,  would  have  no  wheel  to  ride 

nor  gun  to  shoot. 
You  ought  to  see  our  chickens — they  are 

as  fine  as  silk. 
And  if  you  are  thirsty,  come  to  the  house 

and  get  a  glass  of  milk. 
Yes,  sir!    That  is  a  peach  tree,  that  an 

apple,  and  that  a  Lombard  plum. 
Dad  sgiys  that  when  you  can  raise  every- 
thing but  bananas,  that  is  going 

some. 

He  says  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  pretty 

hard  to  beat 
For  climate,  fruit  and  chickens,  and  'most 

everything  good  to  eat. 
Good-bye!    Come  sometime  when  Dad  is 

around  the  place — 
Ht'll  tell  you  how  much  he  made  selling 

prunes  on  a  six-cent  base. 

— Ora  D.  Hocker,  Edenvale. 


Best  Breakfast  Foods. 


Of  all  breakfast  fruits,  the  orange, is 
deservedly  the  most  popular.  It  is  a  food 
that  is  distinctly  health-giving.  Orange 
juice  aids  greatly  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  putrefaction  found  in  the  intestines  of 
nearly  all  persons  who  are  submitted  to 
clinical  laboratory  tests. 

Grapes  are  another  fruit  that  should 
always  be  eaten  freely  when  obtainable. 
Apples  are  preferably  eaten  before  retir- 
ing, and  two  are  about  twice  as  good  as 
one.  The  apple  habit,  persisted  in,  often 
works  rather  surprising  results  with  per- 
sons who  are  naturally  listless.  Lemons 
can  hardly  be  eaten  as  a  fruit,  but  lemon- 
ade is  a  valuable  beverage.  When  used 
as  a  laxative,  fresh  figs  should  form  the 
dessert;  when  not  obtainable,  the  dried 
figs  form  a  good  substitute. 

Of  the  value  of  bananas  there  seems 
some  reasonable  doubt.  Many  persons 
complain  that  they  find  them  indigestible; 
they  are  quite  likely  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion if  the  banana  be  eaten  frequently 
as  the  needless  complement  of  an  already 
hearty  meal.    On  the  other  hand,  there 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  fresh  olive  is  fully  deserved. 
It  surely  ranks  with  the  orange  and  the 
grape,  and  is,  of  course,  much  ahead  of 
either  in  cases  of  sluggish  intestines  or 
constitutional  thinness. — Good  Housekeep 
ing. 


Neuralgia. 


A  noted  specialist  has  a  treatment  for 
this  disease  that  is  worth  trying.  He  does 
not  believe  in  soothing  pain,  but  in  curing 
it,  and  his  method  of  cure  is  by  cold 


water.  His  method  is  to  treat,  not  the 
point  where  the  pain  strikes,  but  the  seat 
of  that  pain,  which,  he  claims,  is  the 
spine. 

A  towel  wrung  from  cold  water  and  cov- 
ered with  a  blanket  or  Turkish  towel  is 
placed  on  the  spine  well  up  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  This  is  changed  three  times 
in  10  minutes  then  three  times  in  20 
minutes,  and  if  not  relieved  he  makes 
another  application  in  30  minutes. 

Usually,  the  doctor  declares,  the  sufferer 
is  in  a  gentle  perspiration  and  is  better 
after  the  third  or  fourth  application. 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project'* 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  tliese  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10,  20  and  40- 

acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  lino  of  tbe  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way.  North  and  South. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches      |f  t««  w«i  i«  ««ro « h.-« »  ciifo™..  F.mou. 

-  „  a _  .  Vmllej  where  c  imite,  toil  ud  water  art  combined  to 

mear  ai  nana.  work for  y00  ,Terti„  c,t0«t tbe «tuihed coupon 

CROPS — All     kinds     of     fruits,     including  ml  m»il  to  oi  for  full  pirtical.ri: 

oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 
Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low.  Canal 
and  drainage  system  the  very  best. 
Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 
40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and 
river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICKS — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy.' 


EN  YEARLY 


A  YMENTS. 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 

Willows.  Glenn  County,  Oil. 

.Vamt  

Address   

Check  off  this  list  what  you  are 
particularly  interested  in; 
CltniM  FrultM  Deciduous  Fruit* 
l)nir>iiig  (■t-nernl  Farming 

Horn  Iti-rrifM 

Beta 


Poultry 
Alfalfa 


irili' 


Truck 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


EER  Carpet CLEANiNcCaH     RuflS  Made  Fr°m  °'d  C8rpet*  8  8peclal,y 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  state 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  SU  Alameda,  Cal. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — Grammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — Infantry, 
Cavalry.  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Army  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
3rd,  1912. 

ARTHUR  CROSRY,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Head  Master. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 
1106-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


January  27,  1912 
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DAIRY  INSPECTION  IN  THE 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

By  C.  A.  Starkweather,  Modesto,  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association. 

Lying  to  the  west  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  from  Firebaugh  to  the  young  town 
of  Patterson,  including  portions  of 
Fresno,  Merced  and  Stanislaus  counties, 
popularly  known  as  the  "West  Side,"  is 
a  vast  territory  under  irrigation  from  the 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  EXT  O  R  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agrlcultura.1  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


IS  SOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  FARMER? 

The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  are  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  and  combinations 
that  render  the  plant  foods  assimilable 
NOW,  and  are  proving  their  worth  by  in- 
creased returns  of  better  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis, 
but  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  SOU, 
EXPERT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ably use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
that  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  improved 
quality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  I 
prescribed. 

II.  R.  SNOWDEN, 
Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 
320  Stimson  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
PHONES :    Office,  Main  622  and  A8017. 
Residence,  25113. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Dlilg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CA    ROnWFIT     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
«  it*  DUUVTCLL,  Jl.  Mexican  &  8.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Frtmcisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
seU.  Acquainted  with  real  ana  personal  prop- 
erty values,  sous,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  & 
Irrigation  Company's  canals,  particularly 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  and  consequent  keep- 
ing of  dairy  herds.  Near  Newman  and 
the  new  town  of  Gustine  were  situated 
the  pioneer  creameries  of  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  valley,  namely,  the  "Acme"  and 
the  "New  Era,"  now  out  of  existence,  the 
Acme  having  been  demolished,  and  a  re- 
ceiving station  built  upon  the  site,  with 
pasteurizing  and  refrigerating  machinery 
for  handling  sweet  cream,  operated  by 
Russell  Brothers  of  San  Francisco.  The 
New  Era  has  erected  a  new  brick  struc- 
ture close  to  the  railroad,  at  Gustine,  and 
is  now  under  lease  to  the  Dairy  Delivery 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only  company  in  this  vast 
area,  still  making  butter,  all  the  rest  of 
the  production  of  the  dairy  herds  going 
to  the  bay  cities  in  the  form  of  pasteur- 
ized sweet  cream  and  churning  cream, 
shipped  by  receiving  stations  for  various 
creameries  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity, 
from  Dos  Palos,  Los  Banos,  Volta,  Ingo- 
mar,  Gustine,  Newman  and  Crow's  Land- 
ing. The  old  Los  Banos  creamery  has 
made  no  butter  for  several  years,  being 
used  as  a  receiving  station.  It  was  re- 
cently leased  to  the  Central  Creamery, 
remoledel  and  put  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  equipped  with  the  latest  model 
Jensen  pasteurizer. 

A  Radical  Change. — Ten  years  ago  all 
the    creameries    were    receiving  whole 
milk;    now    all    hand-separated  cream. 
With  the  change  came  the  increase  in 
dairying,  and  the  shifting  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  sanitary  location  and  care 
of  the  separator  to  the  dairyman,  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  many  instances,  he 
woefully   failed  to  measure  up  to  the 
proper  standard.    A  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  dairies,  more  and  more  being 
operated  under  lease,  and  owners  failing 
to  equip  with  proper  buildings  to  handle 
cows  and  separator  in  a  sanitary  way,  has 
given  the  inspector  a  difficult  problem  to 
work  out,  with  equity  and  justice  to  all. 
In  inspecting  this  territory  since  July  20, 
1911,  I  have  visited  over  600  dairies,  and 
about  18  creameries  and  receiving  sta- 
tions.   On  every  hand  I  could  see  evi- 
dences of  good  work  done  by  previous  in- 
spection, barns  and  dairy  houses  built, 
and  better  sanitary  conditions.      A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  dairymen  (about 
75%)   are  Portuguese  and  Swiss,  Portu- 
guese predominating.    While  quite  a  few 
are  intelligent  and  take  good  dairy  papers 
and  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
many  cannot  read,  and  information  comes 
only  from  what  they  actually  see  or  hear. 
I  have  endeavored  since  coming  on  this 
work  in  July,  to  give  every  place  visited 
a  thorough  inspection  where  defects  and 
violators  existed,  pointing  out  where  cor- 
rections should  be  made.    Where  condi- 
tions were   very   bad,   and  indifference 
shown,  or  no  assurance  given  that  correc- 
tions would  be  made  promptly,  sanitary 
notifications  were  served.    Upon  revisits 
made   following   up   these  notifications, 
while  many  had  complied,  some,  either 
from  carelessness  or  assuming  that  the 
inspection  would  not  be  followed  up,  I 
was  compelled  to  prosecute  18  cases,  se- 
cured 16  convictions,  with  fines  ranging 
from  $10  to  $40.    In  one  case  the  dairy 
was  placed  in  sanitary  condition  within 
48  hours  after  arrest,  and  I  moved  a  dis- 
missal of  the  case,  and  one  case  is  still 
pending. 

At  the  time  of  the  follow-up  work,  I 
noticed  new  separator  houses,  repairing, 
cleaning,  screening  and  whitewashing  old 
ones,  removal  of  manure  piles  from  dairy 
barns,  whitewashing  same,  cleaning  cor- 
rals, removal  of  hog  pens  to  proper  dis- 
tance, and  a  general  sanitary  improve- 
ment, in  many  instances  where  no  notice 
had  been  served.  I  also  found  defects  in 
some  of  the  methods  in  testing  at  a  few 
of  the  receiving  stations,  and  am  pleased 
to  say  they  complied  with  my  suggestions 


ww\/  DOMONA 

W  II  I  DEEP  WELL 

=    1  PUMPS 
are  the  best 

BECAUSE 

a  Jerks  and  jars  are  eliminated,  giving  a  smooth,  even  motion  and  steady 
tlelivery  of  water. 

b  They  work  equally  well  in  deep  or  shallow  wells,  as  the  reciprocal  motion 
of  the  two  plungers  causes  their  weight  to  counterbalance  each  other, 
so  that — 

c  THEY  LIFT  THE  WATER  ONLY — consequently  use  less  power  to  do  the 
same  work. 

d  Our  "Walking  Beam"  system  gives  a  straight  up  and  down  motion  to  the 
pump  rod,  thus  saving  wear  on  the  cylinder,  plungers,  valves,  leathers 
and  pump  rods. 

e  THEY  REQUIRE  FEW  REPAIRS — We  have  not  had  a  broken  pump  rod  re- 
ported in  five  years — but 

f  If  you  do  need  a  repair,  we  can  supply  it  promptly  and  save  the  annoyance 
and  loss  occasioned  by  delay  in  securing  repairs  for  other  pumps. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  51P,  or  send  Specifications  and 
let  us  figure  on  that  plant  for  you.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Every  machine  warranted. 


I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Pomona.  Calif. 


The  Weed  Engineering  Co. 

Porterville,  Cal. 

AUE  OUR 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY. 


in  nearly  every  instance.  At  the  present 
time  the  inspection  is  going  on  in  the 
Modesto  district,  and  I  find  corrections 
to  be  made  here  as  elsewhere.  One  con- 
viction was  obtained  within  the  past  few 
days  upon  a  notification  served  by  a  pre- 
vious inspector.  I  feel  that  something  is 
being  accomplished,  notwithstanding  that 
you  may  have  gained  the  impression 
from  a  published  statement  that  the  work 
ot  the  inspectors  serving  under  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  were  failing  in  accomplish- 
ing results,  especially  in  this  valley.  To 
refute  such  an  idea,  to  vindicate  myself, 
and  to  give,  however  imperfectly,  some 
idea  of  the  district,  its  needs  and  the 
work,  the  foregoing  is  written. 


The  Klamath  Falls  Creamery  Co.  of 
Oregon  is  importing  a  large  number  of 
high  quality  Jersey  cows  and  bulls  to  sell 
to  its  customers  at  cost  price,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  larger  amount  of 
butter-fat  and  to  improve  the  stock  in 
the  vicinity. 


Deaver  deaver 
Board 


takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  typf  of  building 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  Samples 
and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO., 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 

AIR  SLACKED  LIME— BUY  NOW. 
Air    slacked    lime,    best    lime    for  the 
money;  just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing; also  gypsum.    H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733 
Merchants'  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO  , 
Medford,  Ore.  

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  orchard  home, 
adjoining  San  Jose;  10  acres;  cherries, 
'cots,  prunes,  and  complete  poultry  plant. 
On  electric  line.  Improvements  alone  cost 
$7,000.  Price  $12,000.  Pays  20%  net  on  in- 
vestment. Address  OWNER,  care  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  

FOR  SALE — 640-acre  alfalfa  ranch  in 
Siskiyou  county,  cuts  200  tons  now  and  can 
be  made  to  cut  600  tons  by  seeding;  480 
acres  clear  and  balance  scattering  timber; 
creek  runs  through  place  and  spring  water 
piped  to  house  and  barn;  3  large  barns; 
price  $40  per  acre.  Also  2000  acres  in  Lake 
county,  Oregon,  all  under  irrigation;  un- 
limited outside  range;  has  been  used  as  a 
stock  ranch  since  1878;  ill  health  reason 
for  selling;  one-third  down  and  balance  on 
time,  to  responsible  parties;  price  $20  per 
acre.  WM.  H.  HAYES,  Silver  Lake,  Lake 
county.  Ore.,  or  JOHN  HAYES,  Fort  Jones, 
Cal. 


40  Acre  Farm — Will  support  two  or  four 
families  in  luxury.  Irrigation  by  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  Canal — one  mile  from 
Delhi  on  Southern  Pacific  Co.  main  line 
and  less  than  one  mile  to  fine  new  school. 
Rural  delivery,  cream  pick-up  and  tele- 
phone— S.  F.  newspapers  at  9:15  a.m.  daily. 
Deep  sandy  silt  soil— nicely  level.  Very 
attractive  proposition.  Terms  of  10%  down 
— easy  terms  for  balance.  Crops  will  pay 
all  within  two  years  if  properly  handled. 
Price  $125  per  acre.  If  interested,  write 
for  further  particulars.  TURLOCK -DELHI 
IRRIGATED  LANDS  CO.  1001  Western 
Metropolis  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden  tools, 
poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc.,  always  In 
stock.  Write  for  combination  offer  "A." 
TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Established  1852), 
San  Francisco. 

PARTNER  WANTED. 


I  desire  a  partner  in  the  Angora  Goat 
business.  I  have  the  goats  and  range, 
but  need  someone  to  look  after  them. 
This  is  a  light  out  of  doors  job  suitable 
for  two  ladies.  The  locality  is  very 
healthy,  especially  for  lung  troubles.  Ad- 
dress Box  32,  Rural  Press. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  January  24,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  no  life  to  the  local  market, 
quotations  being  as  before.  The  Northern 
market,  however,  is  strong,  with  good 
inquiry  from  export  and  milling  interests, 
though  little  is  being  purchased  for  this 
market 

California  Club  $1.52%@1.57% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Club    1.52%@1.57% 

Northern  Bluestem   1.67  %@  1.72% 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

Spot  prices  are  not  quotably  changed, 
a  slight  decline  in  futures  causing  a 
rather  easy  feeling,  though  spot  supplies 
are  short  all  over  the  country  and  little 
is  offered  in  the  local  market. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  ?2.00  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    1.75  @1.80 

OATS. 

Local  trading  is  mostly  of  a  small  job- 
bing nature,  though  altogether  there  is 
a  fair  demand.  Prices  remain  steady  as 
formerly  quoted. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  @1.75 

Gray    1.70  @1.75 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1.85  @1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

Considerable  new  Eastern  corn  is  com- 
ing in,  being  offered  about  10c  below  the 
quotations  on  old  stock,  but  without  much 
demand,  as  most  offerings  are  in  poor 
condition.  California  corn  is  quiet  locally, 
with  little  desirable  stock  offering. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Trading  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  as 
usual,  both  supply  and  demand  being 
light.  Offerings  are  held  at  about  former 
quctations,  though  values  are  largely 
nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

Trading  is  hardly  as  active  this  week 
as  last,  though  there  is  a  good  steady 
demand  for  mixed  carloads  for  shipment 
East,  and  conditions  are  favorable  for  a 
somewhat  heavier  movement  during  the 
next  month.  Supplies  in  most  quarters 
arc  light,  and  offerings  on  the  Coast  are 
not  especially  heavy  for  this  time  of  year. 
Estimates  of  lima  bean  stocks  remaining 
at  producing  points  vary,  a  recent  report 
from  Oxnard  stating  that  supplies  are 
heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  stock  is 
in  strong  hands  and  no  anxiety  is  felt 
regarding  the  possibility  of  cleaning  up 
before  anything  new  is  available,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  very  limited  competi- 
tion of  imported  beans  this  year.  Local 
prices  on  all  varieties  are  firmly  held  at 
the  last  quotations,  pinks  being  about  the 
strongest  article  on  the  list  at  present. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3.90  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  @4.15 

Large  Whites    3.90  @4.00 

Limas    6.00  @6.05 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

Canary  seed  is  very  scarce,  and  desira- 
ble lots  are  held  at  an  advance.  Good 
broomeorn  seed  is  also  a  little  higher. 
Alfalfa  and  other  varieties  wanted  for 
planting  are  now  in  good  demand,  values 
remaining  steady. 

Alfalfa    17V. @19  c 

Bioomoorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    4%@  5  c 

Hemp    4 Vic 

Millet    3    @  3%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%e 

FLOUR. 

Local  trading  is  of  the  usual  routine 
character,  prices  standing  as  before. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.40 

Bakers'  Extras   5.20  @5.40 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  a  little  heavier  than  for 
some  weeks  past,  but  still  below  the  aver- 
age. Dealers  express  dissatisfaction  with 
local  trade  conditions,  as  consumers  are 
still  keeping  out  of  the  market,  though 
ail  arrivals  are  disposed  of  without  diffi- 
culty. Prices  at  several  interior  markets 
are  higher  than  in  San  Francisco,  and 
business  continues  active  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  A  better  market  is  ex- 
pected with  the  return  of  fair  weather. 
Alfalfa  is  becoming  quite  scarce,  and  the 
small  quantity  offered  for  sale  finds  a 
ready  demand  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Green  feed  is  not  yet  much  in  evidence. 
A  heavy  oversupply  of  hay  is  reported 
in  Washington. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@15.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35 @  75r 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  scarcity  of  alfalfa  hay  and  an 
active  demand  have  caused  a  further  ad- 
vance in  alfalfa  meal.  Other  lines  of  feed 
are  unchanged,  but  buyers  regard  the 
present  prices  as  too  high,  and  some  cur- 
tailment of  demand  has  been  noted. 

Aifalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  of  good  onions  are  very  light 
all  over  the  Coast,  and  with  a  good  local 
demand  quotations  are  somewhat  higher 
for  both  California  and  Oregon  stock. 
Local  winter  vegetables  are  plentiful  and 
unchanged.  Rhubarb  finds  a  good  de- 
mand, and  as  supplies  are  not  yet  very 
large  prices  show  some  improvement. 
Asparagus  is  arriving  more  freely,  and 
is  quoted  at  much  lower  prices  than  last 
week.  Musnrooms  also  are  something  of 
a  feature  in  the  market,  being  fairly 
plentiful  since  the  rain.  Green  peas  from 
southern  California  are  quite  plentiful, 
and  sell  at  5  to  10c  per  lb.,  but  most 
other  lines  of  Southern  garden  truck  are 
rather  scarce.  Eggplant  and  green  pep- 
pers show  a  sharp  advance,  and  the  best 
cucumbers  are  a  little  higher,  while  string 
beans,  though  still  rather  high,  are  lower 
than  last  week. 
Onions — 

California  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.80@  1.90 

Oregon    2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75c@  x.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c@  1.15 

Cabbage    40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

String  Beans,  lb   20@  22% 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      15@  20c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   11  @  12% 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  7c 

Asparagus    25@  35c 

Mushrooms,  box   50c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
Choice  Burbanks  are  kept  pretty  closely 
cleaned  up,  as  tnere  is  no  great  quantity 
coming  in  from  any  quarter.  Prices  stand 
as  before,  except  for  a  slight  advance  in 
the  best  river  stock. 

River  Whites   $  1.35@  1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50@  2.65 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.85@  2.00 

Early  Rose    1.60@  1.75 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  chicken  market  remains  in  fairly 
good  shape,  with  arrivals  about  the  same 
as  last  week,  the  only  changes  being  a 
slight  reduction  in  small  broilers  and  old 
roosters.  Squabs  are  higher  and  firm. 
Turkeys,  either  live  or  dressed,  seem  to 
be  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  holiday 
demand  left  large  stocks  throughout  the 
country,  and  arrivals  are  unduly  large  for 
this  season,  when  the  only  demand  is 
from  a  few  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Prices  accordingly  show  some  reduction. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   27  C 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17  c 


Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16  C 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  "Ac 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   19  c 

Young  Roosters,  fu'l  grown.  18  c 

Squabs,  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.50 

Ducks,   doz   9.00@  12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.-   15@16  c 

do    dressed   17@21  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  are  now  slightly  in  excess  of 
local  requirements,  and  with  prices  at 
outside  markets  too  low  for  any  exten- 
sive shipping  business,  the  market  is 
weak.  All  grades  have  been  gradually  de- 
clining, and  some  further  reduction  may 
pecur,  though  it  is  felt  that  values  have 
about  reached  bottom. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ....35     35     34%  34     33%  34 
Prime 

Firsts  ...33     33     81%  81%  81%  31% 

Firsts   32     32     30     30     30  30 

Storage 

Extras  ...30%  30%  30%  30%  30  30 
EGGS. 

Prices  on  all  grades  have  declined 
rather  sharply  during  the  last  week,  and 
little  improvement  is  expected  for  the 
immediate  future.  The  decline  has  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  very  moderate  arrivals, 
and  with  increasing  production  in  the 
country,  larger  supplies  are  expected. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  32%  30     29     29     29  28 

Firsts   31%  29     28     28     28  27 

Seconds  ..30  28%  27  27  27%  26% 
Selected 

Pullets.  .  .30%  28 %  28     27     27%  26% 
CHEESE. 

Flats  and  Y.  a.s  are  unchanged  in  value, 
but  supplies  are  more  plentiful  and  the 
feeling  is  rather  weak.  Monterey  cheese 
is  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb         17  c 

Storage    15  c 

Firsts    14 %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18@19  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  are  no  strawberries  offered  at  the 
moment,  though  a  few  have  been  sold 
since  last  report  at  about  the  former 
prices.  Desirable  apples  are  becoming 
rather  scarce,  and  the  prices  have  been 
advanced,  though  there  is  little  life  to 
the  local  market.  Pears  are  moving  only 
la  a  very  small  way,  while  persimmons 
are  out  of  the  market. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.25@  1.75 

Choice    1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.50@  1.75 


Dried  Fruit*. 

There  has  been  quite  a  noticeable  in- 
crease of  activity  in  the  past  week,  both 
here  and  in  the  East,  resulting,  as  was 
anticipated,  in  a  firmer  feeling  in  prices, 
though  little  actual  advance  is  noted.  The 
jobbing  and  retail  trade  throughout  the 
country  nas  been  running  on  very  light 
stocks  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the 
revival  of  consuming  demand  has  brought 
out  a  good  inquiry  for  everything  on  the 
list.  It  is  not  believed  that  packers  are 
particularly  well  supplied,  and  consider- 
ing the  limited  amount  held  by  growers 
of  everything  but  raisins,  somewhat  high- 
er prices  are  anticipated.  The  situation 
in  Muscat  raisins  is  unchanged,  as  there 
seems  to  be  ample  stock  in  the  country 
for  all  requirements  of  spring  and  early 
summer,  but  buyers  have  been  compelled 
to  advance  the  price  of  seedless  varieties. 
Evaporated  apples  show  a  little  more  firm- 
ness, with  a  slight  advance,  and  peaches, 
though  not  quotably  higher,  are  much 
stronger  than  for  some  time  past.  All 
prunes  left  on  the  Coast  are  closely  held, 
anu  growers  are  offered  an  advance.  Other 
lines  are  practically  nominal,  available 
stock  being  closely  cleaned  up.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"An  increasing  demand  is  reported  for 
California  dried  fruits,  but  it  is  based 
upon  actual  current  requirements  of  con- 
sumption and  is  therefore  of  a  jobbing 
character.  Local  distributers  are  moving 
more  goods  than  at  any  time,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  business  coming  to  them 
is  sent  by  interior  jobbers.  The  South 
is  especially  active  in  putting  in  orders, 
many  of  which  are  immediately  dupli- 
cated, showing  that  holdings  of  the  job- 
bers are  small  and  that  the  freqeunt  oc- 
casion to  renew  stocks  is  based  on  a 
healthy  consuming  demand. 

"Interest  is  at  present  directed  chiefly 
to  prunes,  and  the  smaller  sizes,  being 
still  relatively  cheap,  are  most  wanted. 


Some  demand,  rather  more  than  usual,  is 
coining  to  this  market  from  the  South 
tor  peaches,  but  the  local  distributers 
seem  to  be  giving  little  attention  to  this 
fiuit  as  yet,  as  the  season  of  consumption 
is  still  several  months  off.  However,  in 
sympathy  with  Coast  advices,  the  market 
is  strong.  Export  business  is  good  and 
is  rapidly  cleaning  up  stocks  in  standards 
and  choice,  the  same  is  said  to  hold  good 
with  reference  to  apricots  on  the  Coast. 

"Some  increase  in  the  movement  of 
spot  California  raisins  is  to  be  reported, 
the  demand  for  both  seeded  and  seedless 
stock  being  better  than  for  some  time, 
though  still  on  the  jobbing  order." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  8V4@  9VJc 

Apricots    12  @12%c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8  @8%c 

Prunes,  4  size  basis   6V4@  6%c 

Pears   8    @9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3    @  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5 Vic 


Citrus  Fruits. 

In  the  citrus  markets  the  one  topic  is 
frost  damage,  and  only  this  week  has  the 
actual  status  of  the  southern  California 
crop  become  known.  Perhaps  the  best 
resume  of  the  situation  is  given  by  Man- 
ager B.  A.  Woodford  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  In  an  inter- 
view printed  in  the  Times  this  week  he 
says  that  reports  received  from  ail 
sections  show  that  the  fruit  shipments 
will  not  fall  10,000  cars  below  the  46,000 
mark  of  last  season.  He  estimates  the 
frost  damage  as  no  greater  than  the  loss 
occasioned  from  winds  and  later  warm 
weather.  Also  that  the  price  of  oranges 
and  lemons  will  be  higher  than  last  year, 
which  will  help  very  much  in  the  total 
reckoning  of  the  crop. 

At  present  only  about  80  cars  of  or- 
anges are  going  out  daily,  but  as  soon 
as  the  frosted  stock  drops  from  the  trees, 
shipments  will  be  increased.  Lemons  will 
be  scarce  next  fall,  as  the  young  fruit  on 
the  trees  was  more  damaged  than  the 
larger  sizes. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 22,  prices  were  about  the  same  as 
last  week.  At  New  York  navels  averaged 
from  $1*60  to  $2.70  per  box.  At  Phila 
delphia  navels  sold  for  $1.70  up  to  $2.55: 
lemons  brought  $2.40.  Florida  oranges 
brought  from  $1.20  to  $4.  At  the  Los 
Angeles  market  the  same  day,  three  cars 
of  navels  were  sold  as  follows:  Fancy, 
$1.70;  standard,  $1.45,  and  orchard  run, 
75c  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  California. 

When  the  cold  spell  in  the  East  is 
over,  and  the  frost-damaged  fruit  in  Cali- 
fornia is  out  of  the  way,  packing-houses 
will  start  up  again  and  good  fruit  will 
be  sent  out,  and  the  usual  good  prices  are 
anticipated. 

Arrivals  of  oranges  in  San  Francisco 
continues  rather  larger  than  local  market 
conditions  warrant,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  considerable  accumulation.  Fancy 
navels  are  held  steadily  as  quoted,  but 
ordinary  navels  and  tangerines  have  been 
shaded.  Grapefruit  and  lemons  are  also 
lower,  with  a  limited  demand. 
Oranges:   Navels,  fancy  $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice   150@  2.00 

Tangerines   75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit    2.00@  3.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    2.50@  3.50 

Choice   2.00@  2.25 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  nut  mar 
ket  at  present,  almonds  being  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  while  buyers  are  still  reluc- 
tant to  meet  the  Association  prices  on 
walnuts.  A  few  small  lot  of  walnuts  are 
coming  in  but  the  independent  growers 
are  believed  to  be  well  sold  out.  A  lot 
of  Manchurian  walnuts  recently  imported 
is  said  to  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
Government  as  unfit  for  use. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18%c 

[XL   17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   I6%c 

Drakes    14  %c 

Languedoc    14  %c 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

./alnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   12%@13%c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16%c 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  good  consuming  demand  for 
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The  "IMPROVED  JOHNSON  TRACTOR"  is  to-day  plowing  from  10  to  15  acres  in  many  orchards  in 
California  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  an  acre.  These  same  machines  are  cultivating  and  harrowing  30  acres  each 
per  day  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  acre. 

What  does  it  cost  you  to  do  this  work  with  horses  or  mules? 


Do  your  plowing  now  with  one  of  these  tractors  and  keep  on  cultivating  or  harrowing  until  harvest.    The  result  means  better  fiuit  and  more  of  it. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS,  sole  manufacturers 


Office — 75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Works — Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


fancy  grades,  which  are  very  firm,  but 
amber  and  dark  honey  is  dull,  and  hold- 
ers show  some  disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7y2c 

Off  grades    5    <g>  6  c 

HOPS. 

According  to  reports  from  Sonoma  coun- 
ty, 43c  is  about  the  top  price  for  old 
stock,  though  several  growers  are  holding 
for  an  advance.  The  offer  for  1912  con- 
tracts has  been  raised  to  26c,  and  some 
acreage  has  been  signed  up  at  this  figure. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop    26c 

Live  Stock. 

Hogs  continue  rather  quiet  at  the  old 
quotations,  but  practically  everything  else 
finds  a  better  demand  than  for  some  time 
past  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  a  little  high- 
er. With  the  exception  of  pork,  all  lines 
of  dressed  meat  show  an  advance. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6%C 

No.  2    514  @  51/2C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5    @  5ViC 

No.  2    4y2 @  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  3y2c 

Calves:  Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium    6    <g>  6%c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6^4c 

150  to  250  lbs   6y2c 

100  to  150  lbs   6y2c 

Prime  wethers   4    @  iViC 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9\i@  9%c 

Cows    8V4@  8%c 

Heifers    8y4@  8%c 

Veal,  large    10y2@liy2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  9%c 

Ewes    7y2@  8y2c 

Lambs    10y2@liy2c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10y2c 

WOOL. 

A  little  more  inquiry  is  noted  for  Cali- 
fornia wool,  and  conditions  are  more  fa- 
vorable than  for  several  months,  though 
so  far  there  has  been  no  quotable  improve- 
ment in  prices. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
Northern,  year's  staple  14    @16  c 


pie    10  @12%c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HORSES. 

The  local  demand  for  drafters,  chunks, 
and  heavy  wagon  horses  continues  strong, 
and  offerings  of  such  stock  are  light. 
Sales  of  desirable  horses  of  these  weights 
have  recently  been  made  at  some  advance 
over  former  quotations,  though  light 
range  stock,  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  has  a  very  poor 
reception.  Quite  a  lot  of  poor  horses  have 
also  been  sold  out  by  local  stables  and 
contractors,  bringing  low  prices.  Some 
very  attractive  offerings  are  expected  in 
this  market  within  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Desirable  Drafters,  170Q  lb.  up..$290@335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@190 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

900  lbs   140@165 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

LATE  PRUNING  OF  VINES  TO 
ESCAPE  FROSTS. 

(Continued  from  Page  13.) 

close  to  the  vines.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  late  pruning  is  better  for  the 
vines,  even  though  there  should  be  no  late 
frosts.  According  to  F.  Sedinghausen,  a 
prominent  grape  grower  residing  near 
Parlier,  the  bleeding  of  vines  does  them 
good  and  prevents  any  danger  of  sour 
sap,  although  this  is  not  very  prevalent 
in  grape  vines,  as  much  so  as  in  trees. 
He  claims  that  his  crops  have  been  much 
better  and  larger  since  he  began  late 
pruning,  and  others  bear  him  out  in  this 
statement.  S.  L.  Heisinger,  living  near 
Fowler,  is  another  who  has  great  faith  in 
late  pruning.  It  is  claimed  that  where 
the  vines  bleed  after  pruning,  they  will 
throw  out  shoots  at  once. 


Practically  no  pruning  has  been  done 
yet,  but  it  is  believed  that  work  will 
start  this  month.    A  large  number,  how- 


ever, are  planning  to  wait  until  February, 
and  others  are  planning  to  hold  off  as 
late  as  the  first  of  March. 


UNLIMITED  CAPITAL 

WILL  BUY  CALIFORNIA  RANCH  PROPERTY. 


HUGE  TRACT  SOLD 
FOR  A  BIG  FARM 

J.  W.  Goodwin  Pays  $293,250 
for  3,263  Acres  of  Land 
at  Rio  Vista 

Deal  made  through  the  office  of 
GUSTAV  DeBRETTVILLE, 

S.  F.  Call,  Oct.  10,  1911 


CAPITALISTS  BUY  BIG  FARM 
TRACT  OF  5,966  ACRES 

Influx  of  Settlers  Is  Being  An- 
ticipated by  Purchase 
Near  Rio  Vista 

Consideration  said  to  be  in  the 
neigborhood  of  $600,000  or  $100 
per  acre.  Deal  made  by  GUSTAV 
DeBRETTVILLE. 

S.  F.  Call,  Dec.  12,  1911 


Our  sales  for  the  last  three  months  have  aggregated  nearly 
$1,000,000.00. 

My  aggressive  business  methods  sold  the  above  in  nine  and  a 
half  weeks.   I  will  get  the  same  prompt  action  on  your  property. 

GUSTAV  DeBRETTEVILLE 


Claus  Spreckels  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 


PREVENTATIVE  FOR  RUNA  WAYS 

When  a  team  hitched  to  a  COMBINED  HARVESTER  becomes  frightened 
and  runs  away  once,  that  team  is  usually  very  likely  to  run  again;  such  run- 
a-ways  are  sometimes  very  disastrous  as  well  as  expensive.  Have  known  of  a 
single  run-a-way  with  one  of  these  machines  costing  over  $1000.00  in  wreck- 
age of  machinery,  killing  and  maiming  of  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  delay. 

I  have  a  remedy  that  may  be  applied  to  prevent  run-a-ways;  I  guarantee 
it  will  be  effective  on  the  harvester  team  that  is  most  uncontrollable.  My 
advice  will  cost  you  nothing  if  you  will  write  me  between  now  and  t lie  10th 
of  February,  stating  if  your  team  has  ever  run,  or  if  you  wish  to  prevent  the 
first  run-a-way. 

THOS.  GREGORY,  5th  Floor,  H20  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Own  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


•HEMIIA  HANCOCK"— THE  PLOW  THAT  PLOWS. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


(men  PATENT  WATER  81UNCE0  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigation 
Problems 

Wherever  earth  ditches  are  uaed  In  Irri- 
gating, there  la  constant  danger  of  a  bank 
giving  nay  <aa  shown  In  the  Illustration). 
Repairing  such  a  break  Is  hard  work— 
nnd  much  damage  may  be  done  to  th«? 
land  An  experience  of  this  nature  Is  Im- 
possible with  the  "K-  T  SYSTEM"  of  Irri- 
gation. Described  fully  In  our  Brown 
Book  (Sixth  Edition) — free  for  the  asking. 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street, 
Los  Angelea,  Cal. 


THIS  SPACE  IS  RESERVED 
BY  THE 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Davis,  California 


Manufacturers  of 


Portable  Automatic  Derricks 
Equalizing  Hitches 
Almond  Hullers  and  Separators 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these 
implements  and  machines  write  the 
company  direct  to  Davis,  Cal. 
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Forty- second  Year. 


The  Fair  Oaks  Orange  District. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

The  great  citrus  regions  of  California  have  been,  and  may  always  be. 
south  of  the  Tehachapi.  The  foothills  of  the  big  valley  until  recently 
have  been  of  importance  main- 
ly for  early  oranges,  and  these 
have  been  rushed  off  so  early 
that  the  reputation  of  the  fruit 
for  quality  has  sometimes  suf- 
fered. 

The  past  few  years  the  citrus 
belt  of  Tulare  county  has  been 
appreciated  for  its  merit  in 
other  Ways  than  merely  for  its 
early  oranges,  but  the  growth 
of- the  groves  north  of  the  Tu- 
lare district  has  been  over- 
looked, in  the  proper  mind  at 
least,  until  Butte  county  is 
reached. 

It  has  been  thought  that 
more  heat  was  needed  for  really 
successful  growing  than  was 
developed  in  the  region  be- 
tween Butte  and  Tulare  county, 
but  after  an  examination  of 
the  groves  of  eastern  Sacra- 
mento county  the  writer  has 
gained  more  assurance  of  what 
the  future  of  citrus  growing  in 
the  north  would  be.  If  the  trees 
thrive  there,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  tempered  by  the  ocean 
breezes  coming  in  the  straits  of 
Carquinez,  and  bear  heavily, 
and  yet  do  as  well  or  better  as 
one  goes  north  or  south  into  a 
warmer  climate,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent an  almost  unlimited  in- 
crease in  planting? 

The  orange  trees  of  the  val- 
ley foothills,  in  the  first  place 
have  not  borne  as  heavily  as 
those  of  the  south  and  the  fruit 
has  been  coarser,  although 
standing  very  rough  handling 
without  injury.  The  groves  in 
many  places  have  also  been 
permitted  to  run  down  a  good 
deal,  and  have  been  given  little 
care.    It  is  claimed  by  fruit 

men  in  the  north  that  this  is  responsible  largely  for  the  inferior  yield 
and  product,  Most  of  the  groves  have  been  in  the  hands  of  inexperi- 
enced growers,  and  it  was  not  until  recently  that  the  best  methods  of 
managing  the  trees  and  treating  the  soil  were  discovered,  and  even  yet 
the  final  basis  of  management  has  not  been  decided  upon.  Such  success 
in  handling  the  crop  has  been  secured  with  the  improvement  already 
adopted  that  everyone  in  the  citrus  belt  of  Sacramento  county  appears 
optimistic  and  is  improving  his  grove,  which  in  itself  is  a  pretty  good 
sign  that  orange  production  is  paying  on  its  present  basis. 

From  Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  county,  for  instance,  only  5  cars  were 


The  Alders  Along  Mill  Creek,  Sonoma  County. 


shipped  in  1902,  and  about  150  cars  this  year,  besides  a  large  number 
going  to  Sacramento  and  vicinity  by  wagon.  The  growers  seem  to  feel 
here  that  a  change  in  soil  management  and  a  generous  use  of  fertilizer 
are  the  things  that  will  put  them  in  a  leading  place  in  citrus  production. 

The  soil  here  and  along  the  northern  foothills  has  been  one  of  the  big 
problems  in  citrus  growing.    It  is  compact  and  only  three  or  four  feet 

deep  and  underlaid  by  hard- 
pan,  or  a  subsoil  that  is  prac- 
tically impervious  to  roots  or 
water. 

When  the  trees  were  planted 
they  were  usually  put  in  a 
small  hole  and  the  roots  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Many 
of  the  large  trees  still  show 
signs  of  difficulty. 

The  method  of  planting  now 
is  radically  different,  and  dyna- 
mite has  replaced  pick  and 
shovel.  Two  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite are  usually  exploded  -  in 
a  hole  dug  four  feet,  and  about 
80  trees  are  planted  per  acre, 
against  108  in  former  years. 
This  dynamiting  is  employed 
by  practically  everyone  who  is 
planting  now  and  costs  about 
$30  per  acre.  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  blast  around  every 
tree  that  shows  signs  of  dis- 
tress through  too  compact  soil, 
and  now  trees  have  about  twice 
as  much  root  room  as  they  once 
had.  with  the  cost  practically 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
total  expense  of  establishing  an 
orchard. 

One  grower  is  not  only  blast- 
ing, but  is  subsoiling  to  a  depth 
of  24  inches  at  a  cost  of  $18 
per  acre  and  bringing  many 
compact  lumps  of  earth  to  the 
surface  to  disintegrate. 

The  cost  of  the  bare  land  is 
about  $150  or  $200;  with  water 
H     right  $50  extra,  the  water  being 
H     delivered  in  pipes,  at  the  rate 
Bj     of  2400  gallons  per  acre  per 
H     day.    This  is  claimed  to  be  too 
little  for  oranges,  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  by  growers 
planting  olives  or  other  trees 
most  of  their  share  of  water  to  the 


that  need  little  water,  and  giving 
oranges. 

Piping  costs  about  $15  to  $20  per  acre  and'  water  $3  per  annum.  Taxes 
are  about  $2.50  per  acre,  and  the  trees  can  be  put  in  the  ground  at  present 
prices  for  about  $100  per  acre,  24  feet  apart.  The  cost  of  caring  for  an 
acre  of  oranges  is  about  $20  per  annum,  although  this  varies  greatly. 
Usually  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  look  after  about  ten  acres  and 
have  his  hands  full  if  he  makes  a  good  job  of  it, 

Fertilization  is  beginning  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  117.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Jan.  80,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

6.54 

19.09 

24.24 

60 

44 

Red  Bluff  

1.16 

7.00 

14.91 

60 

40 

Sacramento  

San  Franciscc  .. 

.76 
1.21 
.62 

4.25 
5.89 
3.40 

10.68 
12  49 
9  01 

64 
62 
64 

39 
46 
36 

.51 

2.04 

5.10 

72 

36 

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

00 
1.43 
T 
.07 

.87 
7.11 
2.82 
2.56 

5.03 
10.32 
7.91 
5.09 

68 
72 
76 
70 

24 
40 
42 
41 

The  Week. 

.Many  parts  of  the  State  have  had  a  good  gulp 
of  rain  since  our  last  issue,  but  the  seasonal  is 
still  making  a  stern  chase  for  the  normal  without 
closing  the  gap  except  along  the  north  coast. 
Where  the  last  storm  acted  like  a  deluge.  Febru- 
ary opens  with  a  foretaste  of  summer — delightful 
in  a  way,  but  not  quite  the  right  way. 

Other  pages  of  this  issue  contain  more  about 
frost  occurrence  and  of  the  wisdom  learned 
through  experience  with  it.  Certainly,  frost-fight- 
ing has  scored  some  notable  successes,  and  there 
will  be  more  confidence  and  fuller  preparation 
for  it  hereafter.  When  Mr.  Teague,  of  Santa 
Paula,  a  most  careful  observer,  declares  that  he 
has  seen  a  gain  of  11  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  pot- 
burning,  and  would  have  faith  to  fight  a  tempera- 
ture of  20°  with  expectation  of  saving  his  fruit, 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  doubters,  who  were  dis- 
couraged at  the  thought  of  "warming  all  out- 
doors", were  too  narrow  in  their  views.  Of  course 
the  need  of  fighting  20°  does  not  arise  often,  nor 
in  many  places — the  statement  simply  means  that 
it  is  possible  to  heat  the  air  beyond  usual  needs 
for  such  heating.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to 
know  just  what  temperatures  were  actually 
reached  in  different  places.  We  have  seen  no 
figures  of  that  kind,  though  they  will  doubtless  be 
compiled  by  some  student  of  the  subject  later. 
The  present  impression  is  that  the  low  point 
was  lower  at  some  points  in  the  south  than  toward 
the  north  in  our  long  line  of  500  miles  or  more 
of  citrus  conditions.  It  seems  that  the  matter  of 
nearness  to  great  snow-clad  uplifts  may  be  a  more 
important  factor  than  has  been  supposed,  though 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
ir.  For  example,  a  distance  of  30  miles  in  an  air 
line  to  snowfields  may  be  very  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  two  or  three  times  that  distance. 
Then  the  course  which  that  cold  air  has  to  take 
to  get  to  certain  mesas  or  plains  below,  surely 
determines  the  temperature  which  it  carries  on 
arrival.  If  it  comes  direct  from  snowfields  in 
clear  sight,  it  has  a  keener  edge  than  if  it  has 
to  make  its  way  through  and  over  successive 
ridges  of  intervening  foothills,  all  of  them  radiat- 
ing some  heat  toward  the  descending  cold  cur- 
rent. There  are  many  things  which  will  add 
deeper  interest  to  the  results  of  careful  studies 
which  our  experts  will  naturally  make  of  tem- 


p<  rature  distribution  as  the  ability  to  so  effect- 
ively modify  them  by  artificial  means  becomes 
more  clear  and  desirable. 

The  Glorification  of  Sea  Weeds. 

Now  that  the  "great  submarine  flora  of  the 
Pacific  Coast"  is  receiving  proper  attention  from 
those  who  seek  "freedom  from  bondage  to  Ger- 
man potash  syndicates,"  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  submarine  flora  have  probably  never 
been  fully  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large. 
They  may  constitute  such  a  great  national  re- 
source that  the  conservationists  will  object  to 
their  being  disturbed,  lest  coming  generations 
should  be  robbed  unborn.  Already,  however,  farm- 
ers are  being  exhorted  to  take  stock  in  enter- 
prises to  get  the  tackling  on  this  seaweed  before 
it  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  trust — all  of  which 
is  very  thoughtful  on  the  part  of  those  who  hope 
to  get  the  farmers'  money  for  pressed  seaweed 
instead  of  gold  bricks.  Really,  it  is  very  inter- 
esting what  virtues  seaweed  has  under  the  light 
if  exploitation.  We  now  read  that  in  one  of 
the  Norwegian  provinces,  the  seaweed  revenue  is 
greater  than  that  from  agriculture  or  fishing.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  England,  and  Scotland  a 
variety  of  weed  known  as  "stoke",  or  "laver", 
is  eaten,  and  the  late  Sir  James  Murray  prescribed 
it  hot  for  rheumatism  and  throat  troubles  on  ac- 
count of  the  iodine  in  it.  In  Leeds  seaweed  is 
used  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  cloth;  boots  are  made  of  goats'  hair  and  sea- 
w<  ed,  and  in  other  placrs  it  is  an  important  item 
in  making  picture  frames,  ropes,  fishing  nets,  and 
ether  articles.  These  are.  of  course,  supplemen- 
tary to  the  reports  from  China  and  Japan,  where 
they  are  said  to  get  both  board  and  clothes  from 
the  submarine  flora.  How  silly  it  seems,  then, 
for  the  great  economists  to  figure  the  future  of 
the  human  race  upon  the  cereal-producing  capac- 
ity of  the  earth,  or  the  chemists  to  condition  the 
farther  prolongation  of  the  race  upon  their  abil- 
ity to  make  bread  from  stones.  And  yet  we  have 
had  serious  essays  on  both  these  subjects.  Mani- 
festly, after  the  earth  has  produced  its  utmost, 
and  even  after  its  rocky  substance  has  been  eaten, 
the  marine  flora  will  be  yielding  apples  of  the 
sen  and  other  food  products  and  medicines  be- 
yond measure,  no  doubt,  and  calling  a  man  a 
lobster  becomes  no  longer  an  insult,  but  :i 
prophecy. 

What  Do  You  Think  of  This? 

According  to  a  quotation  which  we  made  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  shrewd  finan- 
ce r  and  broad  humanitarian  believes  that  a  great 
corporation  to  do  farming  would  not  compare  in 
efficiency  with  a  bunch  of  farm  owners  operating 
their  own  lands.  We  presume  he  meant  to  say 
that  such  a  bunch  by  co-operating  could  do  more 
than  a  collection  of  non-farmers  could  do  by  cor- 
porating  to  do  farming.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  warning,  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries propose  to  produce  their  own  raw  mate- 
rials— judging  by  current  reports  which  say  that 
a  powerful  commission  of  Eastern  brewers  is  ac- 
quiring hop  lands  in  California  and  Oregon,  and 
is  entering  the  business  of  raising  hops  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  high  prices  of  1911.  Al- 
ready the  company  has  acquired  1100  acres  in 
California  and  200  in  Oregon,  which  will  be  plant- 
ed to  hops  this  spring.  The  work  will  be  largely 
extended  next  year.  Half  a  million  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  for  this  year's  operations. 
After  succeeding  in  growing  their  own  hops,  the 
brewers  will  naturally  take  to  growing  their  own 
barley.  There  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  clear  an- 
alogy between  such  operations  and  the  control 


of  iron  mines  by  the  steel  trust,  which  is  now 
being  so  strongly  condemned  in  Congress  and 
being  proceeded  against  by  the  United  States  as 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  the  undertakings  of  the  hop- 
growing  brewers  covers.  If  each  brewer  should 
undertake  to  grow  his  own  hops,  it  would  be  no 
worse  than  for  a  beet-sugar  factory  to  get  land 
enough  to  grow  its  own  beets,  and  that  seems  to 
be  a  fair  safety  clutch  to  keep  its  enterprise 
going.  But  when  a  "powerful  commission"  is 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  "to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  high  prices  of  1911"  it  really 
1  v>ks  like  what  the  Colonel  would  call  a  "bad 
trust."  But  if  Mr.  Carnegie  is  right,  they  can- 
not do  anything  against  what  farmers  could  do  in 
defense  of  their  producing  rights,  by  acting  to- 
gether toward  that  end. 

Why  Farmers  Do  Not  Get  What  They  Want. 

It  is  the  inalienable  and  time-honored  preroga- 
tive of  farmers  to  be  dissatisfied  and  to  complain, 
and  one  would  think  that  the  kicking-foree  thus 
accumulated  would  overturn  something.  Possibly 
a  reason  can  be  found  for  this  inability  to  move 
things  in  the  latest  proclamation  by  Charles  S. 
Barrett,  national  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union, 
which  is  picturesque  as  well  as  forceful.  He  says : 
"The  main  reason  the  American  farmer  is  not 
now  and  has  not  for  some  years  been  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  a  general  parcels  post,  is  his  own 
laziness.  Added  to  that,  perhaps,  is  his  practice 
of  letting  the  politician  give  him  a  toy  to  play 
with  and  distract  his  attention,  when  he  begins 
seriously  to  demand  a  general  parcels  post.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  other  needed  legislation. 
You  would  everlastingly  keep  your  eyes  peeled  to 
keep  yourself  from  being  skinned  in  a  horse  trade. 
You'd  think  it  a  disgrace  to  admit  you  had  had 
palmed  off  on  you  a  spavined  or  wind-galled  nag. 
Yet  you  get  skinned,  time  after  time,  in  import- 
ant political  measures  by  the  fellow  you're  pay- 
ing to  represent  you  and  attend  to  your  business. 
Isn't  it  about  the  time  you  applied  the  same  vig- 
ilance to  politics  you  do.  or  ought  to  do,  to  horse 
trading  and  business  generally?" 

The  lesson  of  this  exhortation  seems  to  be  to 
kick  specifically  rather  than  as  a  pastime:  to 
kick  something  and  somebody.  In  the  case  of  the 
parcels  post  it  is  evidently  to  kick  your  congress- 
man and  tell  him  to  get  busy  in  passing  what 
laws  are  needed  to  secure  it.  This  can  be  done 
individually  with  some  good  effect,  but  more  can 
be  done  by  getting  all  the  organizations  you 
belong  to,  to  demand  such  service  from  your  rep- 
resentatives. Needed  provisions  for  public  wel- 
fare are  all  attainable  by  such  process,  and  prob- 
ably in  no  other  way.  And  while  you  are  writ- 
ing to  congressmen  to  "mind  their  p's  and  q's" 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  there  is  another 
"p"  besides  parcels  post,  and  that  is  protection. 
Some  California  congressmen  ought  to  be  remind- 
ed that  protection  is  a  better  "p"  than  politics. 

Still  Banking  on  Agriculture. 

We  are  forced  to  allude  once  more  to  the  rela- 
tion between  banking  and  agriculture,  because 
Edwin  Chamberlain,  vice-president  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Loan  &  Trust  Co..  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  New 
Orleans,  was  named  as  one  of  a  committee  of 
seven  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of 
farm  financing  in  relation  to  the  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  The  bankers  are  onto  their 
job.  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  alert  and  capa- 
ble  men  to  be.  and  we  are  very  considerately  as- 
sured that  "agricultural  improvement  and  farm 
financing  are  deemed  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
American  Bankers'  Association" — all  of  which  is 
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very  creditable  to  the  bankers  and  may  be  help- 
ful to  the  farmers.  If  the  bankers  can  arrange 
to  finance  farmers'  needs  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  and  with  serviceable  length  of  loans, 
il  will  certainly  be  a  great  help  to  thousands. 
But  one  cannot,  of  course,  expect  the  banker  to 
overlook  his  own  interest  as  a  dealer  and  to 
charge  something  for  the  money  of  all  the  people 
above  the  rate  at  which  the  farmer  should  have 
the  use  of  public  money  and  the  savings  of  his 
own  class.  Those  who  are  thinking  along  this  line 
are  reminded  of  the  interesting  account  of  the 
Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany,  which  Hon.  David 
Lubin,  our  delegate  at  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  gave  in  our  issue  of  December  23, 
through  which  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
a,  year  are  loaned  to  farmers  without  taking  mort- 
gages at  a  rate  less  than  5%  per  annum.  Does 
this  describe  what  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation means  by  giving  attention  to  financing 
American  farmers?  If  so,  Ave  rejoice  in  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  American  farmers 
lo  be  dependent  even  to  that  extent  upon  the 
American  Bankers'  Association;  they  can  do  it 
for  themselves.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Lubin 's 
timely  agitation  of  this  subject  is  attracting  at- 
tention in  this  State,  and  all  farmers'  organiza- 
tions should  make  the  matter  a  subject  for  ear- 
nest study  and  discussion.  It  will  be  well  if 
tin-  Bankers'  Association's  public-spirited  dispo- 
sition to  give  attention  to  the  financing  of  Amer- 
ican farming  should  suggest  forcibly  to  farmers 
the  chance  of  financing  themselves  at  first  cost 
for  time  loans  of  sufficient  duration. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Alfalfa  and  Soil  Depth. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  like  to  have  you  say 
whether  you  consider  soil  which  is  from  4  to  6 
feet  deep  to  hardpan  of  sufficient  depth  for  profit- 
able cultivation  of  alfalfa.  Do  you  know  whether 
there  is  hardpan  in  the  region  of  Lathrop  in  San 
Joaquin  ccomty,  and  can  it  be  dissolved  by  irriga- 
tion, or  can  any  good  be  accomplished  by  blowing 
holes  at  different  places  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
to  lower  levels'?  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
say  whether  other  crops  are  affected  by  hardpan 
being  so  close  to  the  surface.  What  locality  would 
you  recommend  me  to  look  for  alfalfa  land  in  San 
Joaquin  county?  Is  it  true  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys have  hardpan  close  to  the  surface? — En- 
quirer, Los  Angeles. 

Undoubtedly  you  can  grow  alfalfa  successfully 
on  land  which  is  from  four  to  six  feet  deep  if 
you  irrigate  rather  more  frequently  and  use  less 
amounts  of  water  each  time,  so  that  the  plant 
shall  be  adequately  supplied  and  yet  not  forced 
bo  carry  its  roots  in  standing  water.  Alfalfa  cer- 
tainly can  be  grown  on  that  depth  of  soil.  The 
Eastern  alfalfa  grower  is  fortunate  when  he  gets 
half  that  depth,  although  it  does  seem  rather 
shallow  in  California.  Shallow  lands  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  valley  quite  widely,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  region 
which  you  mention.  A  deepening  of  the  available 
soil  is  usually  accomplished  by  dynamiting,  espe- 
cially so  if  the  hardpan  is  underlined  by  perme- 
able strata.  Alfalfa  will  penetrate  some  kinds 
a iid  thicknesses  of  hardpan  when  it  is  kept  moist, 
but  not  too  wet,  to  encourage  root  growth. 

Winter-growing  green  crops  are  less  affected 
by  shallow  soil  because  they  generally  make  their 
growth  while  the  moisture  is  ample,  if  the  season 
i«  good.  Trees  are  more  seriously  affected ;  vines 
are  more  tolerant.  We  cannot  indicate  the  local- 
ities in  which  you  will  find  ideal  soils.  Good 
depth  of  soil  is  secured  in  many  localities  and 
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the  price  is  generally  proportional  thereto.  As 
a  general  thing,  the  soils  in  our  two  great  valleys 
are  deep,  but  you  must  look  out  for  the  excep- 
tions if  you  do  not  desire  to  buy  them. 

Whitewashing  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
whitewash  walnut  trees  to  prevent  sunscald? 
How  high  up  is  it  advisable  to  apply  the  wash  ? 
Can  you  give  a  formula  for  a  good  whitewash 
for  this  purpose?  Would  it  be  all  right  to  use 
this  on  young  pear  trees  just  planted;  or  is  it 
necessary?  hen  are  walnuts  pruned? — Sub- 
scriber, Cloverdale. 

We  have  repeatedly  given  durable  whitewash 
formulas ;  readers  must  consult  their  indexed 
files.  We  make  each  issue  to  be  preserved  for 
reference ;  we  make  an  index  for  each  six  months 
volume  so  that  you  can  easily  find  things  you  need 
fit  any  time.  If  we  hear  of  a  subscriber  who  does 
not  keep  his  files  and  use  them,  we  shall  ask  the 
publisher  to  send  his  money  back.  We  do  not 
make  papers  to  be  destroyed;  any  man  who  would 
make  a  fire  with  the  Rural  Press  would  slap  his 
mother-in-law.  A  very  durable  whitewash  is 
described  in  our  issue  of  September  2,  1911 ;  an 
easier  one,  which  works  finely  on  fruit  trees,  is 
given  on  July  1,  1911.  Whitewash  after  heavy 
rains  are  over  and  before  the  sun  gets  very  hot; 
near  the  coast  see  that  it  is  on  early  in  April; 
in  the  interior  it  should  be  in  place  in  March.  Do 
not  wait  until  all  the  rains  are  over,  because 
there  is  a  great  chance  of  bark-burning  between 
rains  in  the  spring.  Whitewash  the  trunk  and  the 
larger  limbs — wherever  the  sun  can  reach  the 
bark;  being  careful  to  keep  the  surface  white 
where  the  2  o'clock  sun  hits  it.  Be  particular 
lo  whitewash,  or  otherwise  protect  by  "protec- 
tors" or  "burlap  wrappings,  all  young  trees;  the 
young  tree  is  more  apt  to  be  hurt  than  an  old 
one,  but  bark  seems  never  to  get  too  old  to  burn 
it  the  sun  is  hot  enough.  Walnuts  are  pruned 
during  the  winter;  large  limbs  should  be  re- 
moved about  the  time  the  buds  are  swelling;  never 
mind  the  bleeding,  it  does  no  harm,  and  the  heal- 
ing-growth over  the  wound  is  more  rapid  while 
the  sap  is  pushing. 

Walnut  Names  and  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Franquette  and  Mayette,  and  which  of 
these  walnuts  is  considered  the  better  ?  Is  there 
any  advantage  in  planting  the  black  walnuts  in 
place,  and  grafting  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years,  or  is  it  better  to  bud  them  in  the  nursery? — 
Subscriber,  Suisun. 

You  can  say  "fran-ket"  and  "may-yet."  The 
Mayette  is  the  better  shape  and  higher  class,  but 
Franquette  is  a  good  commercial  nut  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  somewhat  hardier  and  more  prolific — 
we  do  not  know  the  last  thing  about  these  two 
giisettes  yet ;  we  need  a  little  more  observation 
on  their  California  behavior.  It  is  easier  to  mate 
grafts  grow  on  seedlings  of  several  years  growth. 
The  articles  by  Mr.  Neff  and  Mr.  Lewis  in  our 
issues  of  January  13  and  27  ought  to  make  you 
wise  on  methods.  We  personally  believe  we 
should  graft  in  the  nursery  and  plant  out  grafted 
trees  because  it  makes  less  work  in  the  field — 
each  one  must  decide  for  himself  which  way  he 
will  skin  a  cat. 

Pollination  of  Bartletts. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  the  pear,  Clapp's  Fa- 
vorite, lie  a  good  pollinizer  for  the  Bartlett  as 
well  as  the  White  Doyenne?  Where  may  one  get 
either  one  of  these  pear's? — Grower,  Fulton. 

According  to  our  record,  the  white  Doyenne 
and  the  Clapp's  Favorite  usually  begin  to  bloom 
three  or  four  days  later  than  the  Bartlett,  bid 
the  Bartlett  period  extends  about  ten  days  into 
the  blooming  period  of  the  others.  Therefore,  yom 


question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  that 
is,  if  the  Bartlett  needs  pollination,  it  will  be 
likely  to  get  it  from  either  of  these  varieties.  You 
can  get  the  trees  from  nurserymen  advertising  in 
our  columns. 

Bridging  Gopher  Girdles? 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  give  informa- 
tion regarding  the  placing  of  the  bridge-graft 
or  root-graft  over  the  trunks  of  trees  girdled  by 
gophers?  Has  this  method  proved  successful  in 
saving  trees  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
how  is  it  done  ? — Orchardist,  Riverside. 

The  bridging  over  of  injury  by  mice  by  grafting 
has  been  known  to  be  successful  for  decades  in 
countries  where  this  trouble  is  encountered.  Un- 
doubtedly the  same  plan  would  work  in  the  case 
of  all  bark  injuries  which  can  be  bridged.  The 
plan  is  to  take  good  well-matured  shoots  which 
are  a  little  longer  than  the  injury  which  has  to 
be  spanned,  making  a  sloping  cut  on  both  ends, 
also  a  cut  into  the  healthy  bark  above  and  below 
the  injury,  and  slip  the  cut  ends  of  the  cutting 
into  the  cuts  in  the  bark  so  that  the  ends  go 
under  the  bark  above  and  below,  and  the  cut  ends 
are  closely  connected  with  the  growing  layer  of 
the  stock.  If  the  cutting  is  made  a  little  longer 
than  the  distance  to  be  spanned,  the  tendency  of 
the  cutting  by  straightening  is  to  hold  itself  in 
place.  When  in  place,  the  connections  should  be 
covered  with  wax  to  prevent  drying  out, 

Beets  and  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
which  is  the  best  for  dairy  cows,  plain  red  mangels 
or  a  cross  between  these  and  sugar  beets?  Can 
you  suggest  a  more  profitable  variety  of  potato 
than  the  Oregon  Burbank? — Farmer,  Pacheco. 

Your  first  question  cannot  be  answered  theo- 
retically. If  you  can  get  a  cross  which  gives  you 
more  tonnage  than  a  mangel  and  a  higher  nu- 
tritive content  you  would  have  something  better 
for  your  pocket  and  for  the  cow.  The  first  point 
you  have  to  determine  by  growing  the  two  side 
by  side  and  weighing  the  product:  the  nutritive 
value  of  each  will  have  to  be  determined  by 
chemical  analysis.  UntU  these  determinations  are 
actually  made  a  comparison  of  desirability  is 
nothing  but  conjecture.  There  are  several  other 
potatoes  which  are  sometimes  more  profitable 
here  and  there  for  early  crop  when  grown  in  an 
early  locality.  As  you  are  not  in  an  early  lo- 
cality you  are  obliged  to  produce  for  the  main 
crop,  and  nothing,  to  our  knowledge,  sells  as  well 
as  the  Burbank  if  you  get  a  good  one.  How  high 
class  your  crop  will  be  you  can  only  tell  by  the 
sah1  of  it. 


Bermuda  Grass  in  a  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  sample  of  a  very 
troublesome  grass  that  is  very  hard  to  eradicate. 
My  front  yard  and  garden  are  being  taken  with 
il.  Each  joint  takes  root  and  the  seeds  are  very 
numerous.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  will  rid 
the  soil  of  so  troublesome  a  pest. — Amateur,  Rio 
Vista. 

The  grass  which  troubles  you  is  Bermuda  grass. 
1[  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  There 
have  been  heroic  efforts  made,  including  taking 
all  the  roots  that  could  be  secured  by  digging  and 
actually  sifting  all  the  s'oil  of  a  small  garden  with 
a  coarse  sieve  such  as  masons  use  for  sifting  sand, 
and  even  after  that  expensive  process  has  been 
undertaken,  the  grass  has  appeared.  No  ordinary 
lawn  grass  will  maintain  itself.  The  Bermuda 
will  soon  take  the  lead.  One  can  grow  alfalfa, 
keeping  it  growing  vigorously  by  the  free  use  of 
water,  and  in  that  way  keep  the  Bermuda  down, 
but  even  under  that  treatment  it  will  rrot  entirely 
disappear.  Bermuda  grass  comes  to  stay,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  experience  known  to  me. 
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California's  Position  in 
Viticulture. 


In  the  course  of  a  paper  prepared  for  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, George  C.  Husmann,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  made  the  following  refer- 
ences to  Pacific  Coast  viticulture : 

Viticulture  in  the  United  States  may  at  present 
be  said  to  consist  of  three  distinct  regions,  which 
segregate  themselves  by  the  grape  species  grown 
in  them  for  commercial  purposes. 

1.  The  vinifera  region,  in  which  the  vinifera 
varieties  are  grown  for  all  the  various  purposes. 
This  is  located  almost  entirely  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  so  much  of  it  is  in  California  that 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  California  industry. 
At  least  75%  of  the  entire  grape  output  of  the 
United  States  for  various  purposes  are  vinifera 
varieties.  Nearly  100%  of  the  raisins  and  grape 
brandies  produced  in  this  country  come  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  The  Muscadinae  region,  in  which  improved 
varieties  of  Rotundafolia  and  Munsoniana  are 
grown  for  commercial  purposes.  This  region  is 
found  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  ex- 
tending from  Maryland  south  to  Texas  on  the 
west. 

3.  The  American  native  grape  regions,  in  which 
improved  varieties  of  the  more  northern  and 
hardier  native  species  are  extensively  grown  for 
table  grapes,  wine  and  unfermented  grape  juice 
purposes.  This  is  scattered  over  the  entire  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies  anad  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  but  carried  on  extensively  in 
the  States  west  of  the  Hudson  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  rivers,  and  that  border  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  in  the  more  centrally  located  States  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

During  the  last  two  decades  considerable  in- 
terest has  from  time  to  time  been  manifested  in 
the  planting  of  the  improved  American  native 
species  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  practically 
the  entire  length  of  Oregon  from  south  to  north, 
and  good  results  have  been  had  with  such  varie- 
ties as  Brighton,  Concord,  Delaware,  Diamond 
Isabella,  Niagara,  Salem  and  Winchell,  in  the 
lower  localities,  while  Catawba,  Diamond  and 
Winchell  have  been  grown  successfully  in  some 
of  the  higher  altitudes.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
vinifera  varieties  appear  also  to  have  done  well, 
such  as  the  Black  Hamburg,  Black  Nalvasia,  Bur- 
gundy, Chasselas  Fontainebleau,  Palomino  and 
Zinfandcl,  the  claim  being  made  that  where  south- 
ern well  drained  exposures  are  selected  as  vine- 
yard sites,  that  the  climate  seems  to  be  such  as  to 
suit  both  the  improved  American  native  varieties 
and  the  hardier  vinifera  sorts,  producing  good 
qualities  of  both. 

The  total  acreage  of  vines  in  Oregon  is  little 
more  than  that  of  some  of  the  largest  single  vine- 
yards in  California ;  therefore,  considering  the 
viticultural  prospects,  it  is  needless  to  say  viti- 
culture in  Oregon  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  and  first 
experimental  stage,  and  researches  will  need  to  be 
made  until  you  have  specialized  in  the  various 
lines  and  purposes  for  which  grapes  are  grown. 

In  California,  where  75%  of  the  entire  grapes 
grown  in  the  United  States  are  produced,  and 
vinifera  varieties  are  almost  exclusively  grown, 
they  have  specialized  to  some  extent;  and  have 
special  regions  for  raisins,  table  grapes  and  wine 
"rapes,  though  some  districts  include  all  these 
products.  Nevertheless,  there  are  now  in  Cali- 
fornia as  many  varieties  grown  in  places  where 
they  should  not  be  as  where  they  should  be,  and  a 
great  deal  of  further  adjustment  is  necessary. 

Most  likely,  as  you  proceed  further  along  viti- 
cultural lines,  you  may  find  varieties  better  suited 
for  your  purposes  than  some  you  are  growing  at 
present,  and  you  will  also  have  districts  that  will 
be  known  for  special  purpose  grapes  produced  in 
them. 

In  Oregon  (and  I  refer  particularly  to  that  part 
of  the  State  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains),  like 
everywhere  else,  best  results  can  only  be  had  with 
grapes  when  due  attention  is  given  to  the  proper 


selection  of  varieties  to  suit  soil,  climatic  and 
other  conditions,  and  aside  from  growing  some  of 
the  hardier  vinifera  varieties,  which  should  be 
grown  on  resistant  stocks,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  improved  varieties  of  the  more  northern 
species  of  American  native  grapes  and  hybrids  of 
these  and  other  species  should  adapt  themselves 
most  readily  to  your  conditions.  Of  these,  varie- 
ties of  the  species  Aestivalis  Lahrusca  and  Yulpina 
suggest  themselves  of  most  interest. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  STORAGE  EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

Secretary  Wilson  calles  attention  to  the  very 
important  advance  accomplished  this  season  in 
the  progress  of  the  table  grape  storage  experi- 
ments being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Two 
carloads  of  Red  Emperor  grapes  were  packed  and 
shipped  by  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno, 
California,  for  the  holding  in  cold  storage  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  results  of  the  Bureau  investi- 
gations with  a  view  to  testing  the  commercial  ap- 
plioation  of  the  work.  The  sale  of  these  grapes 
occurred  the  last  week  in  December  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  where  the  fruit  has  been  in  storage 
for  over  two  months,  and  very  satisfactory  prices 
were  obtained,  averaging  $2.57  per  drum  or  from 
8  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

To  Replace  Spanish  Product. — The  department 
grape  storage  investigations  were  begun  six  years 
ago  with  two  objects  in  view :  A  study  of  the 
factors  which  affect  the  keeping  qualities  of  table 
grapes  while  in  transit  and  in  storage  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  the  marketing  season  of 
California  grapes  by  holding  them  in  cold  or 
common  storage  with  a  view  to  the  possible  re- 
placing of  the  imported  fresh  Spanish  grapes  with 
the  California  product.  The  importations  of  fresh 
grapes  from  Spain  during  the  present  season 
amount  to  nearly  900,000  barrels,  which  have  sold 
at  wholesale  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $7  per 
barrel,  or  from  5  to  15  cents  per  pound,  the  bulk 
selling  at  the  lower  price.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, most  of  the  California  table  grapes  must 
be  marketed  within  a  period  of  a  little  over  two 
months,  and  early  attempts  to  hold  then  in  stor- 
age for  the  holiday  markets  did  not  prove  entirely 
successful. 

Redwood  Sawdust  Satisfactory. — The  Bureau 
investigations  have  shown  the  importance  of 
handling  grapes  with  care  to  insure  their  being 
packed  in  sound  condition.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  varieties  of  grapes 
that  are  commercially  grown  in  California  any 
appreciable  length  of  time  without  a  filler  of  some 
kind.  The  Spanish  grapes  are  packed  with  a  filler 
of  ground  cork.  As  this  material  is  both  scarce 
and  expensive  in  California,  special  efforts  were 
made  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Many 
different  materials  were  tested,  but  only  one  has 
thus  far  proved  wholly  satisfactory.  This  is  red- 
wood sawdust,  which  is  a  waste  product  of  the 
California  sawmills.  Much  to  the  surprise  and 
gratification  of  the  Department  investigators,  this 
material  has  proven  even  superior  in  many  ways 
to  the  ground  cork.  It  is  found  that  the  grapes 
held  longer  and  in  better  condition  when  packed 
with  the  redwood  sawdust.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  corroborate  the  results,  and  the  data  have 
been  consistent  throughout.  It  was  necessary  to 
learn  how  to  prepare  the  sawdust  in  order  to  have 
the  grapes  remain  in  attractive  and  salable  con- 
dition. The  sawdust  must  be  perfectly  dry  and 
the  finer  particles  must  be  removed. 

Suitability  of  Varieties. — A  number  of  varieties 
have  been  under  investigation,  and  naturally  their 
behavior  under  storage  conditions  has  been  differ- 
ent. Of  the  varieties  grown  in  commercial  quan- 
tities. Red  Emperor,  Malaga,  and  Flame  Tokay 
have  been  found  to  hold  best  in  storage.  The 
length  of  time  which  these  varieties  may  be  held 
vary  from  60  to  70  days  for  the  Flame  Tokay  and 
Malaga,  and  from  90  to  110  for  the  Emperor. 

In  the  commercial  test  of  the  application  of  this 


work  during  the  present  storage  season  the  grapes 
were  packed  in  drums  holding  about  27  pounds, 
and  the  work  of  packing  and  shipping  was  done 
largely  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  Bu- 
reau representatives.  The  drums  were  forwarded 
from  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York  under 
refrigeration,  where  they  have  been  held  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32  degrees  in  cold  storage.  The  Em- 
perors have  proved  to  be  the  best  for  storage  pur- 
poses and  form  the  bulk  of  the  grapes  sold  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  The  best  grapes  of  Flame  Tokay 
may  be  held  until  Christmas,  but  the  ordinary  run 
of  this  variety  will  not  hold  in  first-class  condi- 
tion beyond  December  1.  The  Malaga  varies  con- 
siderably in  its  behavior  in  storage,  depending 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
Some  lots  of  this  variety  have  been  held  in  first- 
class  condition  until  January  1  in  past  years, 
while  others  are  not  safe  beyond  December  1. 

The  value  of  this  work  to  the  grape  industry  of 
California  is  apparent  when  the  fidl  significance 
of  the  extension  of  the  marketing  season  is  appre- 
ciated. The  production  of  table  grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia is  increasing,  and  unless  some  way  can  be 
found  either  to  broaden  the  area  over  wlrch  the 
fruit  may  be  distributed,  or  to  lengthen  the  mar- 
keting season,  the  industry  will  be  face  to  face 
with  a  serious  problem  of  overproduction.  When 
it  is  considered  that  this  country  uses  large  quan- 
tities of  imported  grapes,  the  demonstration  of 
the  possibility  of  replacing  the  foreign  product  by 
one  home-grown  is  worthy  of  the  most  strenuous 
effort. 

Chance  for  Exports. — The  possibilities  of  pack- 
ing California  grapes  with  redwood  sawdust  filler 
for  export  are  also  recognized  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  extend  the  marketing  area  by  this 
means.  A  small  test  shipment  of  California  Tokay 
grapes  shipped  to  England  was  made  during  the 
past  season  anad  the  fruit  arrived  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  sawdust  pack  in  drums  is  well 
adapted  to  ocean  transportation,  because  the 
necessarily  rather  rough  handling,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  grapes  deteriorate  during  a  long  trip  un- 
less a  filler  is  used. 

It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  number  of 
carloads  of  grapes  will  be  packed  for  storage  next 
season. 


GOOD  ROOT-GRAFTING  AND  CROWN  GALL. 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  your  request,  I 
give  you  my  experience  in  the  Cash  Nursery,  Se- 
bastopol.  with  different  cuts  in  making  root-grafts 
and  securing  freedom  from  root  knot  or  crown 
gall  by  good  work  in  making  the  grafts.    I  send 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Short  and  Long  Cuts  in  Grafting. 

you  two  grafts :  No.  1,  with  a  short  cut  and  clumsy, 
poor  joint  which  gives  very  poor  results;  and  No. 
2.  with  a  long  cut  and  perfect  overlapping  of  cut 
surfaces  gives  no  crown  gall. 

Where  there  is  a  bunch  of  men  working,  the 
object  seems  to  be  to  see  how  many  they  can  turn 
out,  or  who  can  do  the  most,  and  not  the  quality 
of  work  desired.  I  had  to  turn  several  hands  off 
on  this  account.  It  is  very  simple  to  make  a  good 
graft,  and  anyone  can  see  by  comparing  the  two 
grafts  I  send  you  which  is  the  better,  but  it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  get  men  who  will  put  up  the 
kind  of  graft  as  No.  2.  The  main  thing  is  to  have 
the  knife  very  sharp  and  never  make  more  than 
one  cut  to  shape  the  graft  and  one  to  cut  the 
tongue,  and  the  same  on  the  root;  a  total  of  four 
cuts  to  complete  a  graft.  I  sete  so  many  sit  and 
whittle  and  whittle,  and  then  they  cannot  get  a 
smooth  cut.  With  a  little  practice  one  can  put  up 
just  as  many  grafts,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  do  it 
right  as  to  do  it  otherwise. 

When  I  wrote  you  about  this  last  winter  you 
asked  me  to  compare  the  behavior  of  these  two 
ways  of  cutting  scion  and  stock  and  report  to  you 
after  they  had  a  chance  to  grow.  My  report  is 
that  I  got  a  perfect  stand,  better  than  99%,  and 
that  my  trees  are  entirely  free  from  knot.  Any- 
one who  doubts  my  report  is  welcome  to  come  and 
inspect  the  stock,  and  if  others  can  profit  by  my 
experience  I  shall  be  glad.  I  only  fertilized  the 
piece-root  apple  grafts,  and  they  made  a  better 
growth  than  the  whole  roots  on  the  same  ground 
without  fertilization.  Concerning  the  unions,  each 
and  every  cut  was  made  long  enough  so  there  was 
no  lop  extending  over  the  surface  not  cut,  and 


Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 


It  is  quite  probable  that  the  refrigeration  case 
will  again  be  opened  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  determination 'of  some 
questions  as  yet  unsettled  regarding  the  rights  of 
shippers  in  pre-cooling  fruit. 

When  the  refrigeration  case  was  passed  on  by 
the  Commission  last  year,  the  Commission  reduced 
the  charge  to  be  made  when  the  shippers  pre 
cool  their  cars  and  send  them  through  without  re- 
icing  en  route,  but  it  has  not  been  officially  and 
legally  decided  that  the  shippers  have  the  right 
to  thus  pre-cool  and  pre-ice  their  cars  in  compe- 
tition with  the  subsidiary  refrigeration  companies 
of  the  railroads. 

The  railroads  have  contended  that  they  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  pre-cool  cars,  and  that  the 
shippers  themselves  have  no  right  to  engage  in 
that  business,  inasmuch  as  the  law  compels  the 
roads  to  furnish  adequate  facilities  for  carrying 
fruit  through  to  destination  in  good  condition. 
They  are  therefore  obliged  to  maintain  pre-cool- 
ing equipment  at  the  places  of  assembling  cars— 
Colton  and  San  Bernardino,  in  the  ease  of  citrus 
fruits — and  re-icing  stations  along  the  route  to 
the  East. 

The  shippers,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that  the 
railroad  method  of  pre-coling  is  not  as  good  as 
the  methods  which  they  employ,  and  that  the 
growers  and  shippers  should  be  allowed  to  do  the 
service  for  themselves  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

If  the  shippers  are  definitely  and  legally  given 
that  privilege,  it  will  settle  the  question  of  re- 
frigeration charges;  for  if  the  railroads  then  at- 
tempt to  charge  excessive  rates — $62.50  a  car  to 
Chicago,  for  instance — the  growers  themselves 
will  take  charge  of  the  refrigeration  business. 

The  growers  have  demonstrated  that  they  can 
pre-cool  their  own  cars  and  fill  them  with  ice  at 
the  start  for  about  $32  a  car,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  re-ice  the  cars  en  route,  if  moved  in  or- 
dinary time.  Therefore  the  railroads  added  an 
arbitrary  charge  of  $30  a  car  when  the  shipper 
did  his  own  pre-cooling,  which  made  it  cost  the 
shipper  just  as  much  as  though  he  had  let  the 
railroad  company  attend  to  the  refrigeration. 
And  the  railroad  company  got  that  $30  without 
doing  any  refrigeration  at  all. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided 
that  the .  railroad  company  should  be  allowed 
something  for  the  use  of  its  refrigerator  car  equip- 
ment and  also  for  hauling  the  extra  weight  of  the 
ice  which  is  carried  in  refrigerated  shipments,  but 
it  thought  $7  a  car  would  be  about  right,  instead 
of  $30.  The  railroads,  however,  have  tied  that 
decision  up  in  the  Commerce  Court,  and  there  it 
is  now. 

'But  it  is  still  an  open  question,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  whether  the  shipper  has  the  right  to 
pre-cool  and  pre-ice  his  own  fruit,  taking  that 
business  away  from  the  railroads.    Private  pre- 


they  were  tightly  bound  with  No.  20  yarn.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  in  20,000  trees  there  was  not 
one  crown  gall. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Root  Grafts. — I  also  asked 
about  nitrate  of  soda,  and  you  advised  me  to  try 
it  carefully.  I  made  three  applications  of  one 
pound  per  100  feet  of  drill  on  the  ground  where 
my  piece-root  grafts  were,  and  they  outgrew  the 
whole  roots  on  the  same  ground  which  had  no 
fertilization.  But  now  the  question  in  my  mind 
is :  will  trees  that  are  forced  do  as  well  after 
being  transplanted  on  poor  ground  as  the  ones 
that  were  not  forced?  Owner. 

Sebastopol,  Sonoma  County. 

[Theoretically  a  forced  tree  ought  not  to  do  as 
well  after  transplanting,  but  practically  it  mighi 
depend  on  how  much  it  was  forced  and  how  poor 
the  conditions  following  transplanting.  Nothing 
but  actual  experience  can  demonstrate  such  a 
thing,  and  you  will  have  to  continue  your  observa- 
tions and  send  us  another  interesting  report  let- 
ter.— Editor.] 


Notes. 

cooling  plants  have  been  built  at  Pomona,  East 
Highlands,  and  one  or  two  other  points,  but  the 
growers  do  not  wish  to  put  up  any  large  number 
of  these  plants  until  they  know  that  the  courts 
will  not  later  come  along  and  make  them  useless. 

The  railroads,  too,  have  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  their  plants,  and  they  wish  to 
have  it  decided  whether  the  growers  can  go  into 
the  refrigeration  business  for  themselves. 

Not  only  various  methods  of  frost  prevention 
and  the  results  attained  by  them  probably  will  be 
investigated  in  the  near  future  by  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League,  but,  this  investigation  also  will 
include  methods  of  treating  fruit  and  vegetation 
after  it  has  been  frosted. 

No  one,  aside  from  florists,  has  ever  made  any 
comprehensive  study  of  this  question  of  reclaim- 
ing frosted  vegetation,  and  there  is  a  lamentable 
lack  of  knowlerge  on  the  subject  among  citrus 
growers.  Some  growers  have  theories,  but  little 
along  the  line  of  actual  investigation  or  facts  has 
been  compiled. 

Spraying  of  frosted  nursery  stock  has  been 
practiced  to  some  extent  to  draw  the  frost  out 
without  injuring  the  young  trees,  and  this  is 
practiced  in  other  sections  in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry— on  pineapples,  for  instance. 

But  after  damage  actually  has  been  done,  to 
what  extent  the  trees  should  be  pruned  or  other- 
wise treated,  few  growers  have  little  knowledge. 

It  is  probable  that  a  compilation  will  be  made 
of  the  experiences  of  various  growers  who  made 
careful  observations  in  the  recent  cold  spell,  both 
as  to  methods  of  preventing  frost,  and  as  to 
methods  of  treating  the  trees  in  case  they  were 
frosted. 


It  seems  likely  at  this  writing  that  this  season's 
citrus  crop  has  been  cut  down  from  10,000  to 
12,000  cars  by  the  cool  weather.  Hasty  estimates 
immediately  following  the  frost  were  that  the 
damage  amounted  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  therefore 
were  erroneous — although  the  20  per  cent  now 
apparent  is  severe  enough  a  loss. 

Careful  reports  have  been  gathered  from  all 
sections  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  they  indicate 
that  the  shipments  will  aggregate  from  38,000  to 
40,000  ears,  instead  of  48,000  to  50,000  cars,  as 
was  predicted  six  weeks  ago. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  revenue 
from  the  crop  will  be  cut  down  in  that  proportion. 
B.  A.  Woodford,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  believes  that  the  aggregate 
returns  from  the  crop  will  be  nearly  as  large  for 
40.000  cars  as  it  might  have  been  for  the  larger 
shipments.  The  trouble  is,  as  has  been  explained, 
the  loss  of  the  fruit  does  not  fall  equally  on  all 
growers,  nor  will  the  increased  returns  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lessened  output  be  aqually  distributed. 

Taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  outlook  is 
by  no  means  discouraging,  although  there  may  be 
individual  growers  who  have  been  severely  in- 
jured by  the  frosts. 


There  is  another  reason  beside  the  frost  that  is 
tending  to  keep  doAvn  the  aggregate  of  this  year's 
crop.  The  lack  of  rain  through  December  and 
January  will  make  something  of  a  dearth  of  large 
sizes  among  the  fruit,  and  that  cuts  down  the 
number  of  carloads.  Had  there  been  abundant 
rains  in  December,  that  fact  alone  would  have 
made  a  material  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
although  it  might  not  have  increased  the  returns, 
for  there  have  been  seasons  when  the  large  sizes 
were  a  drug  on  the  market. 


CITRUS  NUTRITION  INVESTIGATION. 

To  the  intelligent  ef^rt  of  G.  Harold  Powell, 
manager  of  the  California  Citrus  Protective 
League,  systematic  investigation  of  phenomena  of 
plant  nutrition  will  be  undertaken  in  this  State 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  mentioned 
by  our  Los  Angeles  correspondent  in  out  issue  of 
January  13.  In  his  annual  report  recently  sub- 
mitted, Mr.  Powell  makes  particular  reference  to 
this  work,  in  these  words  : 

"The  League  has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
an  investigation  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
nutrition  of  citrus  groves.  The  co-operation  of 
the  Department  also  was  secured  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
University.  Through  Professor  Wickson,  the  Uni- 
versity has  asked  the  Department  to  undertake 
plant  nutrition  investigations  in  California.  The 
State  will  co-operate  by  making  its  equipment  and 
buildings  available  to  the  Federal  investigators, 
and  it  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department 
m  every  way,  to  the  end  that  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  exist  under  irrigated  agriculture  may  be 
more  fully  understood. 

"The  investigation  of  the  Department  will  be 
comprehensive.  It  will  include  several  of  the 
most  experienced  plant  nutrition  investigators. 
The  work  of  the  Department  will  be  inaugurated 
iu  1912." 

The  Personnel  of  the  Work. — Aetiug  under  the 
instructions  of  Secretary  Wilson,  who  has  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  this  undertaking,  Dr.  B.  T. 
(ialloway,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
has  organized  the  work  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  place  Dr.  Nathan  A.  Cobb,  acting  as  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  and  chairman  of  the  general 
project  committee,  as  the  head  of  this  special  com- 
mittee known  as  the  committee  for  investigation 
of  plant  nutrition  and  crop  deterioration  under 
irrigation.  Associated  with  Dr.  Cobb  will  be  Dr. 
Carl  F.  Kellerman,  physiologist  in  charge  of  soil 
bacteriology  and  water  purification  investigation; 
Dr.  Wightman  W.  Gardner,  physiologist  in  charge 
of  tobacco  investigations  and  plant  nutrition  in- 
vestigation ;  Dr.  Lyman  Briggs,  bi-physcist  in 
charge  of  bio-physical  investigations;  Dr.  Hen- 
rich  Hasselbring,  physiologist  in  the  office  of 
drug,  poisonous  plant  and  general  physiological 
investigation. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  several  leaders  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  pursuing  their 
investigations  in  California.  It  has  been  learned 
directly  from  Washington  that  one  or  more  of 
these  leaders  will  be  in  southern  California  at  an 
early  date. 

The  new  building  of  the  University  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Riverside,  which  will  be  con- 
structed at  once  with  an  appropriation  made  by 
the  last  legislature,  will  be  arranged  to  accomo- 
date the  local  work  of  the  Washington  experts 
as  well  as  the  undertakings  of  the  University 
itself,  and  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit  of  the  University  will 
be  superintendent  of  the  Riverside  station.  Prof. 
J.  II.  Norton,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Riverside 
work,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a  large  citrus 
planting  enterprise  in  southern  California. 


The  Farmers'  Union  of  Los  Molinos  is  talking 
of  building  a  cannery  to  handle  fruit  and  vege- 
tables in  that  section,  particularly  tomatoes.  In 
that  district  tomatoes  mature  early  and  find  a 
ready  market  at  good  prices,  but  the  last  part  ot 
the  crop  has  not  paid,  owing  to  markets  being 
supplied  from  other  sources.  If  a  cannery  can 
be  located  at  that  point  the  farmers  will  have  a 
market  for  the  product  which  now  goes  to  waste. 
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How  the  Burden  was  Borne. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubaz,  Pkkss  by 
A.  J.  PlLUBBUBT,  Chairman  indus- 
trial Accident  Board. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  Roseberry  liability  and 
compensation  law  does  not  add  an  iota  to 
the  burden  of  industrial  accident.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  prove  a  powerful  factor 
in  diminishing  that  burden  by  reducing 
the  number  of  industrial  accidents  that 
happen.  It  is.  within  itself,  a  very  good 
accident  prevention  law,  in  that,  under  the 
law,  no  employer  can  afford  to  have  pre- 
ventable accidents  happen. 

The  burden  of  industrial  accidents  has 
been  somehow  borne  ever  since  the  de- 
cadence of  feudalism  and  chattel  slavery 
introduced  independent  industry.  It  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  that  burden 
has  been  borne. 

In  so  far  as  industrial  accident  has  been 
a  cause  of  pauperism,  and  the  criminality 
that  grows  out  of  pauperism,  the  cost  of 
it  has,  in  part,  been  borne  by  property  in 
the  form  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
county  hospitals,  poor  relief,  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime,  the  support  of 
jails  and  prisons,  the  care  of  dependent 
children.  That  this  has  been  no  incon- 
siderable tax,  we  know  when  we  reflect 
that  the  pauper  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  with  which  our  boards  of  super- 
visors have  to  grapple,  that  the  criminal 
portion  of  court  expenses  are  very  great, 
anc".  that  the  third  cause  in  rank  of  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  the  poverty 
that  entails  this  expense  is,  as  explained 
in  a  former  article,  industrial  accidents. 
In  so  far  as  farmers  are  farm-owners,  and 
they  are  required  by  the  Roseberry  law  to 
bear  their  share  of  this  burden  in  another 
way,  they  will  not  be  forced  to  bear  it  in 
the  way  of  a  tax  on  their  property,  and 
to  that  extent  will  have  a  credit  coming 
to  them  by  way  of  counter-claim  and  set- 
off. They  will  not  find  compensation 
charged  up  to  them  both  ways. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of 
industrial  accident  is  not  borne  by  prop- 
erty. It  is  borne  by  the  injured  persons 
themselves,  and  those  dependent  upon 
them,  is  borne  mainly  by  those  who  are 
voiceless  in  their  distress,  by  those  who 
are  crushed  below  the  poverty  line, 
mutely,  defenselessly,  hopelessly.  The 
cost  of  industrial  accident  to  them  is  not 
expressible  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  only 
in  terms  of  hardship  and  tears. 

Compensation  to  injured  workers  is 
based  on  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  each  industry  should  care  for  its 
own  killed  and  wounded;  that  if  the  loco- 
motive that  goes  into  the  ditch  is  repaired 
and  replaced  in  service  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  road,  to  be  paid 
for  by  those  who  travel  or  ship  freight 
over  the  road,  so  also  ought  the  locomo- 
tive engineer  who  went  into  the  ditch 
with  his  locomotive. 

If  this  be  a  sound  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  railroading  and  manufacturing, 
it  cannot  be  an  unsound  principle  as 
applied  to  farming,  although  the  difficulty 
which  the  farmer  may  encounter  in  car- 
rying the  burden  of  compensation  for 
accident  over  into  the  cost  of  production 
and  selling  price  may  involve  another 
issue  of  no  little  importance,  but  that 
phase  of  the  matter  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  article  in  this  series. 

Now,  if  it  be  a  sound  principle  that 
each  industry  should  take  care  of  its 
own  killed  and  wounded,  then  every  in- 
dustry ought  always  to  have  done  so: 
if  that  element  of  cost  of  production  ouyht 
always  to  have  figured  in  the  cost,  and 
h?.s  not  so  figured,  then  industry  has  all 
along  received  a  very  substantial  bonus 
at  the  hands  of  Property  and  Poverty. 


Therefore,  the  Roseberry  Liability  and 
Compensation  law,  instead  of  imposing  a 
new  burden  upon  industry,  has  merely 
taken  away  from  it  a  bonus  that  it  has 
long  received  and  to  which  it  was  never 
justly  entitled. 

Is  the  business  of  agriculture,  in  its 
varied  forms  (by  which  I  mean  the  in- 
dustry of  cultivating  the  soil  apart  from 
land  ownership),  in  so  low  an  estate 
that,  in  order  to  thrive,  it  must  receive 
one  subsidy  from  taxation  upon  every- 
body's property,  and  another,  far  greater, 
from  those  who  have  had  their  flesh  lac- 
erated in  farm  machinery,  their  legs  cut 
off  by  falling  in  front  of  sickle  bars,  their 
bones  broken  by  frightened  or  vicious 
animals,  their  bodies  gored  by  angy  bulls, 
or  who  were  otherwise  injured  in  any 
one  of  the  thousand  dangers  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  farmer  and  his  farm 
lp.borer  from  daylight  until  dark?  Must 
these,  and  the  devoted  women  and  help 
less  children  dependent  upon  them,  bear 
this  burden  in  order  that  agriculture  in 
California  may  thrive? 


Testing 

the 

Seeds 


That's  what 
w  e  are  doing 
and  by  using 
every  method     ^  u.Tc^™- 
and  instrument  n.entandUKdb,u,. 

known  to  modern  science  and 
skill  we  eliminate  chance  and 
help  make  your  harvesl  a 
bumper  one. 

Every  shipment  of  seeds  that 
arrives  at  our  plant  is  tested  by 
an  agronomist  and  expert  seed 
tester  before  being  placed  in 
Lilly  packages  or  sacks. 


are  positively  tested  seeds — no 
guesswork,  no  naked  eye  in- 
spection, but  a  scientific  tesl  is 
made  for  germination,  purity 
and  pedigree. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
pamphlet  on  "Seed  Testing"—  of  in- 
terest to  all  farmers.  Write  the 
Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

for  this  . 
:t  and 

>jSeed 
Annual 
Mailed 
Free 

This  it  the  Ccrminator  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Gor- 
•rnrnent  and  used  by  u§. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varletlFH  and  nisei);  extra  hnnlv 
Mock.  "The  flnent  tree*  I  ever  man."  In 
the  venliet  of  all  who  nee  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
QueNtionit  gladly  anun  ered. 

LLOYD  H.  TAYLOR.  Modesto,  Cal. 
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1912 

CATALOGUE 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

The  finest  developments  of  the  printers'  art 
have  been  utilized  in  the  beautiful  four-color 
covers  and  splendid  photographic  illustrations 
of  our  41st  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  compilation  of  the  information  is  as  near 
perfect  as  human -labor  can  make  it,  and  the 
complete  cultural  directions  by  Ernest  Braun- 
ton  make  the  book  a  valuable  reference. 

We  are  mailing  the  catalogue  free  to  those 
who  request  it.  If  you  have  not  sent  us  your 
name  write  at  once  to  Department  O 

SeedSPlantCo. 

Established '187/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


Onions 

Your 
Vegetable  Garden" 

will  be  a  success  if  you  plant  seeds  of 
the  right  variety,  fully  ripened  and  per- 
fectly matured — 

MORSE'S  SEEDS] 

Morse's  Garden  Guide 

will  give  you 

accurate 
information 
about  seeds, 
planting,  culture  and 
vegetables,  all  vari- 
eties from  every  i 
day  kinds  to 
L  the  choicest  j 

Sent  for  the  \\\ 
asking.  Vn\N 


CGMORSE&CO 


EJ  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pomona  Spray  Pump. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump. 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use.    Gasoline  Engines, 
Wind  Mills.  Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE 

cSSa^'Stane^  .  33'41  Fremont  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NO 

FROSTED 
ORANGES 

WHY? 

Bolton 
Orchard  Heaters 
Killed  Jack  Frost 


Read  These  Letters 

COPY. 

SPARR  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
L.  C.  Forrest,  Agent. 

Fillmore,  Cal.,  Jan  13,  1912. 
The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : 

I  enclose  herewith  your  bill  dated  Nov. 
18,  1911,  covering  360  large  Bolton  Orchard 
Heaters,  with  my  check  No.  1784  to  cover. 

For  your  information,  will  say  that  the 
Bolton  heaters  in  use  in  this  vicinity  have 
given  universal  satisfaction,  and  I  esti- 
mate that  thousands  of  dollars  were  saved 
to  the  growers  who  used  them  on  Decem- 
ber 24th,  25th  and  26th,  1911,  whicli  was 
our  coldest  weather  this  winter.  I  believe 
the  heaters  will  come  into  general  use 
from  now  on,  as  the  recent  cold  snap  was 
a  very  expensive  proposition  for  those  who 
did  not  have  Bolton  heaters.  The  growers 
of  this  vicinity  are  now  considering  the 
organization  of  a  company  which  will  han- 
dle the  cold  weather  proposition  as  it 
should  be  handled,  and  this  will  of  course 
mean  the  use  of  many  thousand  more  or- 
chard heaters. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  with 
best  wishes  for  the  future  success  of  the 
Bolton,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  C.  FORREST. 


COPY. 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries. 

Alhambra,  Cal.,  Jan.  8,  1912. 
Mr.  P'rcd  Hammer, 

Sou.  Cal.  Rep.  Frost  Prevention  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  used  150  of  your  Bolton  heaters  the 
night  of  the  big  freeze,  December  25th,  in 
my  nursery,  and  consider  them  largely  in- 
strumental in  saving  me  the  12.000  voting 
trees  they  protected.  1  also  used  them  in 
a  block  of  30,000  young  seedlings,  lately 
budded,  and  got  tine  resultant  protection. 
They  are  the  handiest  smudging  device  I 


know  of. 


Very  truly  yours, 

chas.  c.  McMillan. 


COPY. 

CORONA  LEMON  COMPANY. 

Corona,  Cal.,  Jan.  f>th,  1912. 
The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  writing  to  advise  you  that  we 
are  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  result 
we  obtained  in  our  lemon  groves  this 
season  by  the  use  of  your  two-gallon  Bol- 
ton heaters. 

We  had  eighty  heaters  to  the  acre  on 
eight  acres  of  our  orchard,  and  find  that 
there  is  no  damage  that  we  can  see  to 
these  trees  or  young  fruit,  while  that  part 
of  our  grove  that  we  did  not  have  equipped 
with  pots,  although  on  higher  ground,  is 
very  seriously  damaged.  We  have  saved 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  entire  expense 
of  equipment  this  year. 

Yours  truly, 
S.  B.  HAMPTON,  Mgr. 
CORONA  LEMON  COMPANY. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FULL  CROP 
PROPOSITION 


The  Frost  Prevention 
Company 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Winter  Wheat  Acreage. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rome  gives  the  area  sown  to 
winter  wheat  this  season,  in  Belgium  as 
104%  of  last  season's  area,  in  Spain  95% 
in  France  112%,  in  Great  Britain  106%, 
in  Canada  97%,  in  British  India  99%. 
The  weather  condition  in  the  countries 
mentioned  are  favorable  for  winter  crops 
and  the  germination  is  regular. 

A  Parasite  for  the  Mealy  Bug. 

A  despatch  from  San  Diego  last  week 
stated  that  A.  J.  Burnside  of  Chula  Vista 
had  produced  a  parasite  which,  it  is  stat- 
ed, will  prove  a  deadly  foe  to  the  mealy 
bug,  which  has  been  a  troublesome  pest 
to  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  State.  The  parasite 
is  called  a  ladybird  beetle.  It  was  orig- 
inally brought  from  China  and  Australia 
15  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  the  trouble 
in  getting  it  acclimated,  it  is  not  until 
new  that  the  parasite  has  reached  such 
a  stage  of  development  that  it  can  be 
turned  loose.  These  parasites  are  describ- 
ed as  having  ravenous  appetities  and  de- 
vour not  only  the  live  mealy  bug,  but  the 
larvae  as  well.  Several  prominent  horti- 
culturists of  different  parts  of  the  State 
wore  at  Chula  Vista  last  week  aiding  in 
liberating  the  beetles. 


Olive  Growers  Propose  Organization. 

E.  W.  Fogg,  of  Oroville,  is  credited  with 
the  statement  that  owing  to  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  olive  production  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  necessary  now  for  the  grow- 
ers to  organize  co-operative  associations, 
so  that  fair  treatment  as  well  as  fair 
pi  ices  may  be  secured.  A  letter  from  a 
correspondent  at  Corning  states  that  a 
co-operative  association  is  being  organized 
there. 


Heavy  Fruit-Tree  Planting. 

The  season  of  1912  is  now  far  enough 
along  so  that  estimates  are  being  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  fruit-tree  planting 
that  will  be  done  in  this  State  this  year. 
In  some  sections,  notably  the  Santa  Clara 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  planting  is  very 
heavy.  Many  nurserymen  have  already 
sold  out  their  principal  stocks,  especially 
of  prune  trees. 

Earl  L.  Morris,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Santa  Clara  county,  states  that 
the  shipments  of  fruit  trees  into  that  dis- 
trict are  heavier  than  he  has  seen  them 
for  years  and  that  the  stock  is  clean  and 
healthy. 

Near  Salinas  considerable  planting  is 
bfjng  done.  Millanovich  &  Piesta  will 
set  out  1500  pear  and  apricot  trees  as 
an  addition  to  their  orchards. 

In  Eldorado  county  it  is  stated  that 
50,000  fruit  trees  will  be  planted  out  this 
spring.  A  great  many  thousands  of  the 
young  stock  has  already  been  received  in 
that  county  and  passed  by  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Grafting  Over  Tokay  Vineyards. 

In  an  interview  given  out  last  week  by 
Lewis  Wetmore,  manager  for  the  George 
West  &  Sons  Company,  he  stated  that 
enough  vines  had  been  received  to  graft 
over  350  acres  of  Tokay  table  grapes  to 
Petit  Syrrh  and  Alacante  Bouschet,  both 
being  wine  varieties.  Many  of  the  grow- 
ets  in  the  Lodi  district  will  graft  their 
poorer  acreage  of  Tokay  table  grapes  to 
these  varieties,  as  they  are  being  offered 
contracts  for  these  wine  grapes  at  $10 
per  ton.  As  the  Tokay  market  has  been 
rather  oversupplied    for    some    time,  it 

(Continued  on  Page  106.) 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  California 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

We  have  to  offer  for  planting  season  of  1912  an  excellent  stock 
of  strictly  first-class  Citrus  Trees  in  all  varieties. 
Prices  submitted  on  application. 

REMEMBER,  MR.  PLANTER,  we  have  had  twenty-one  years 
of  experience  in  the  successful  propagating  of  Citrus  Trees,  and 
while  our  prices  might  be  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors, 
we  absolutely  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name.  We  are  in  the 
business  to  stay,  hence  can  back  up  what  we  say. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU — The  average  nursery 
is  in  business  today  and  out  tomorrow,  so  you  have  no  recourse 
should  anything  go  wrong.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  our  trees 
true  to  name,  we  select  our  buds  only  from  best  individual  fruit- 
ing trees,  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  non- 
fruiting  trees,  or  poor  bearers  in  your  grove.  We  follow  the 
same  plan  of  bud  selection  as  the  Government  experimental  work. 

CONSIDER  THIS  FULLY.  One  tree  that  will  not  produce  after 
five  years  of  work  and  attention  will  have  cost  vou  fully  TWENTY 
TIMES  its  original  purchase  price.  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 
TAKE  CHANCES. 

Write  us  today  in  regard  to  your  wants.  All  correspondence 
most  cheerfully  answered. 

Our  booklet  entitled  "Citrus  Fruits"  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25c;  credit  given  for  this  amount  on  first  order. 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK    REPUBLICAN,    ROYAL    ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows  :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


12,000  Valencias 

LEFT  UNSOLD  FOR  1912  DELIVERY. 

Trees  are  of  standard  size,  from  seleeted  buds  on  sour  or  swee 
stock. 

Will  pass  Horticultural  inspection  in  any  county. 
Nurseries  at  Qlendora,  at  Santa  Ana,  and  til  Santa  Paula. 
Also  ;i  complete  line  of  Navels  and  Eurekas. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  of 

RICHARDSON  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 
Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock— Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 
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PACIFIC  HURAL  PRESS. 


February  3,  1912 


Relation  of  County  Horticultural 
Commisioner  to  Rural  Schools. 


I  From  an  address  delivered  at  the  Santa 
Rosa  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  by 
.!.  H.  Hickman,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Monterey  county.] 

For  many  years  intelligently  thoughtful 
people  have  realized  that  the  adoption  of 
a  city  school  system  for  rural  schools 
was  an  error.  It  did  not  serve  the  needs 
of  the  communities  intended,  but  worked 
a  positive  injury,  besides  tending  to  de- 
populate the  country  and  crowd  the  city. 

The  surprising  feature  of  it  all  was 
that  the  educational  system  of  the  city 
did  not  fill  the  requirements  even  of  city 
needs,  and  we  find  vocational  schools  in 
all  progressive  cities  today.  The  present 
attitude  of  our  university  toward  our 
rural  schools  in  organizing  agricultural 
clubs,  the  examination  and  testing  of 
seeds,  and  the  establishment  of  plant 
breeding  stations  will  be  productive  of 
immeasurable  good.  Every  opportunity  a 
commissioner  has  to  put  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  touch  with  the  university 
should  be  welcomed  and  made  the  most  of. 

In  such  a  great  State  as  ours,  with 
every  pair  of  rural  eyes  directed  to  its 
fields,  many  years  would  fail  to  complete 
a  survey  of  its  activities  and  possibilities. 
Every  commissioner  should  consider  him- 
self as  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  until  all  our  country 
population  feels  itself  in  touch  with  the 
in:  i  versify. 

Despite  protests  against  the  system, 
resolutions  from  Granges,  from  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  from  the  Commonwealth  Club 
and  the  Country  Life  Commission,  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  was  a  poor 
provision  for  nature  study,  loading 
courses  of  study  with  lumber,  lacking  in 
list  fulness  and  detrimental  otherwise. 

For  years  our  normal  schools  did  worse 
than  nothing,  our  teachers  were  disciples 
of  cram  and  city  vanities,  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  possibilities  of  country 
li.'e  were  ignored  or  ridiculed.  Petty  city 
fads  and  formalisms  were  foisted  on  un- 
prctected  children  as  desirable  features  of 
education  and,  from  the  university  down, 
hardly  a  real  educational  ideal  was  visi- 
ble. 

An  agricultural  college  turning  out 
lawyers,  high  schools  turning  out  clerks 
and  would  be  bookkeepers,  the  real  educa- 
tional development  of  children  in  city  and 
country  crushed  and  replaced  by  memor- 
ized cramming — pitiful  tragedy — the  de- 
strrction  of  helpful  development. 

In  far  too  many  rural  districts  ideals 
are  no  higher  today,  but  in  many  the 
school  garden  has  come  to  stay,  improve- 
ment of  grounds  is  carried  forward  and 
helpful  teachers  are  appreciated.  The 
lime  is  ripe  for  the  extension  of  Prof.  C. 
A.  Stebbins'  Junior  Gardening  Clubs  to 
every  district  of  the  State. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Babcock's  article  on  the  "Re- 
direction of  the  Public  Schools,"  in  the 
Rt  i:.\i.  Pui'.ss  of  November  11,  is  of  so 
much  value  that  1  ask  every  one  of  my 
hearers  to  read  it. 

What  can  a  Horticultural  Commissioner 
do  to  further  the  good  work?  He  is  in 
touch  with  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  with  our  own  agricultural  college. 
He  can  suggest  to  the  teachers  (many  of 
whom  are  still  helplessly  struggling  in 
meshes  of  traditionalism)  that  they  make 
use  of  the  Department  publications,  such 
as  the  interesting  story  of  the  Boys'  Corn 
Clubs.  He  can  advertise  the  pians  of  the 
University  of  California  to  organize 
Junior  Gardening  Clubs  in  school  dis- 
tiicts,  now  being  developed  by  Prof.  Steb- 
bins, and  the  State-wide  agricultural  and 
horticultural  contest  arranged  for  with 


prizes,  etc.,  and  he  can  spread  abroad 
statements  of  results  he  notes  in  home 
vegetable  gardening. 

He  can  meet  the  objection  of  "lack  of 
water"  for  a  school  garden  by  the  state- 
ment that  water  is  often  hindrance  rather 
than  a  necessity,  that  beautiful  wild 
plants  grow  in  the  dryest  sections  and  a 
mulch  of  loose  soil,  of  sand,  or  leaves,  or 
old  straw  will  suffice  to  retain  sufficient 
moisture  through  the  entire  season  and 
not  reduce  soil  temperature  as  would  ir- 
rigation, or  that  a  garden  of  wild  plants 
would  furnish  rare  bloom  throughout  the 
year. 

He  can  suggest  that  the  little  flat  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ravine  may  be  made  more 
pioductive  than  160  acres  in  some  other 
locations.  I  have  in  mind  such  a  spot  of 
lcos  than  three  acres,  for  plowing  which  a 
iran  was  criticized  because  it  would  feed 
h's  cow  most  of  the  year.  Today  he  feeds 
two  cows,  two  horses,  numerous  hogs, 
chickens,  all  his  family  and  his  bank  roll 
from  that  same  plot  and  counts  the  rest 
of  his  raanch  as  little  more  than  an  in- 
cumbrance. 

The  helpful  attitude  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  to  rural  schools  might 
well  be  extended  to  the  community.  A 
teacher  in  a  normal  school  recently  told 
mc  she  had  just  delivered  a  lecture  on 
tiie  Sabine  Hills  to  an  improvement  club 
located  in  one  of  the  richest  horticultural 
communities  in  the  State.  I  was  familiar 
with  some  of  the  work  of  that  club,  and 
not  a  member  of  it  knew  the  beauties 
or  possibilities  of  the  hills  surrounding 
them. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  high  school  in 
that  community  had  no  course  in  horti- 
culture to  offer  a  newcomer  who  wished 
to  complete  a  course  begun  in  Minnesota 
and  later  take  a  horticultural  course  in 
our  State  University? 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111.  118,  115  Winston  .St.,  Los  Angdea. 

Free  Catalog  of   everything   for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


FEIJOA 

The  wonderful  new  hardy  fruiting 
and  flowering  shrub. 

More  than  100  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful Ferns. 

Write  for  Lists. 

COOLIDQE  RARE  PLANT 
GARDENS,  INC. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  Hi  is  nciihoii'n  ilellvory  becmiNe  il«— 
manda  htre  exceeded  our  supply  unit  »\«- 
depend  solely  niton  aupplylag  our  own 
product.  BUT  I  We  art-  booking;  orders  for 
next  aeaaon's  delivery  anil  our  youiic 
nursery  stock   looks   even   more  ileslrulile 

ti  PM  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


■WfV  - 


We  are  the 

Acknowledged 
Leaders 

in 

California 

tor 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 
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Wursert/  Co. 


C.B.HARKNESS.v-PRFs 


-CHAS.A .  CHAMBERS,  secy 

-jr,t  B.   

WHO  ARE  WE?  THE  RELIABLE  THREE! 

COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  tine  kit  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.  Address: 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


IV1  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
ot  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  best  that  Expert  Horticulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  Tor  our  11)12  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

MCMILLAN  CITRUS  NURSERIES 


CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra, 


Cal. 


February  3,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 

Catalogue   and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cel. 


WILL50NS 
WONDER 

WALNUT] 


Natural  Size. 

Bears  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
In  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  It.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  GENUINE 
FRANQUETTE  walnuts  grafted 
on  Black  California. 

Circulars  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Eoyal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 
Healdshurg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF 
NITRATE  OF  SODA. 


Used  on  peppers,  nitrate  of  soda,  500 
lbs.  per  acre,  produced  14,620  dozen  per 
acre,  while  the  non-nitrated  peppers  yield- 
ed only  7,439  dozen.  Harvest  of  the 
nitrated  peppers  began  38  days  before 
the  other. 

Musfcmelons  fertilized  with  325  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  produced  at  the 
rate  of  9,080  melons  per  acre.  There 
being  a  severe  drought,  those  receiving 
no  nitrate  failed  entirely. 

A  test  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  celery  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

Crop  receiving  675  lbs.  per  acre  was 
ready  for  market  five  days  earlier  than 
that  receiving  475  lbs.,  and  the  heavier 
fertilized  tract  gave  a  net  profit  of  $939.13 
per  acre,  while  owing  to  a  most  severe 
drought  during  the  test,  the  crop  that 
received  no  nitrate  was  a  practical  fail- 
ure- and  not  worth  harvesting;  $18.07  in 
nitrate  of  soda  saved  the  fertilied  crop. 
All  the  land  received  30  bushels  slaked 
lime  and  20  tons  of  stable  manure  per 
acre,  worked  into  the  soil  before  planting. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  celery  should 
have  plenty  of  lime  in  form  of  carbonate. 

The  Clarchen  Packing  Co.  of  Los  Gatos 
reports  that  a  dry  field  of  oats  which  pro- 
duced 1%  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  1909 
was  made  to  yield  G  tons  per  acre  the 
next  year  by  applying  200  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre.  It  is  thus  seen  that  even 
ou  cheap  crops  it  pays  to  use  nitrate  of 
soda. 

R.  P.  Keeble,  of  San  Jose,  states  that 
by  applying  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  on  50  acres  of  hay  land,  the 
1911  crop  more  than  doubled  the  1910 
crop.  The  application  was  on  wheat,  oats 
and  barley.  The  wheat  land  showed  best 
results,  but  he  was  surprised  at  the  re- 
sults of  oats  and  barley. 


FOUL  BROOD  IN  APIARIES. 


The  census  of  1910  shows  a  decrease 
of  almost  800,000  colonies  of  bees  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  reporting  bees.  Since  bee-keeping 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  profit- 
able minor  branches  of  agriculture,  this 
decrease  among  farmer  bee-keepers  is  un- 
fortunate. No  returns  are  available  for 
bee-keeping  in  towns  and  cities. 

Bee-keeping  is  fast  becoming  the  busi- 
nesp.  of  the  specialist,  and  the  number  of 
mei.  who  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
the  business  is  rapidly  increasing.  How- 
evei  there  is  no  reason  why  the  average 
farmer  cannot  keep  a  few  colonies  of 
bees  to  supply  honey  for  home  consump- 
tion, with  perhaps  some  surplus  for  sale 
in  good  years. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture attributes  most  of  the  reported 
decrease  to  the  brood  diseases  of  bees 
which  are  now  found  widely  distributed 
in  the  United  States.  The  Department 
has  knowledge  of  these  diseases  in  about 
20  per  cent  of  all  counties  in  the  United 
Slf.tes.  Where  disease  exists  bee-keepers 
often  lose  colonies  and  attribute  their  loss 
to  some  other  cause.  Because  of  these 
facts,  the  Department  advises  persons  in- 
terested in  bees  to  inform  themselves  con- 
corning  these  diseases.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  kpep  bees  with  profit  with  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  the  neighborhood,  pro- 
vided the  bee-keeper  knows  how  to  treat 
the  disease.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  442, 
"The  Treatment  of  Bee  Diseases,"  will 
be  sent  free  on  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCf 
n  A  DC  D  Hlake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angelts 
rArC  l\   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
that,  one 

BUTV 


it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out— it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  for  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  tfie  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  soil  and  gives  you 

crop  of  better  quality. 


Write  to-day  for  c 
infer. 


•  FREE  BOOKS  of  (acts 
ition  regarding  fertilizing 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


606  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


anufaclurc 
Bone  Cha 


503  Central  Building 
LOS  ANGELES 

.  Poultry  Foods  an 
:.fic  Coast. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefuUy 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCK  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA,  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


FOR  THRIPS  USB  A  HARDIB 

High  Pressure,  Triplex  Power 

SPRAYER 

"The  sprayer  with  the  trouble 
left  out." 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THEO  POINDEXTER 

State  Ag-ent 
26  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Only  Hand  Pump  that  Can  Be  Continuously  Operated 
at  125  lbs.  Pressure —  THE  BEAN  MAGIC 

It  also  has  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Bell  Meta 
Ball  Valves  and  other  distinctive  advantages 

The  Bean  Maeic  operates  so  easily  that  men  prefer  to  work  the  pump  rather  than  ilo 
the  sprayinir  As  you  pull  the  handle  toward  you,  the  powerful  sprint'  "A"  is 
compressed,  and  mixture  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  As  you  push  the  handle  away,  the 
sprint  expands  and  does  half  the  work.  Hull  out  cotter-pins  "Ii".  remove  four  nuts 
"C".  ami  out  comes  the  plunger.  Turn  set  screw  "D"  and  you  can  remove  both 
valves,  scats  and  all.  You  can  Quickly  convett  this  pump  into  a  power  sprayer  at  any 
time  by  adding  out  Special  Sprayer  Engine  equipment 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  hand  and  power  sprayers,  and 
pump  accessories.  It  tells  about  the  rntirc  Bean  line.  Illustrat- 
ing and  describing  the  many  exclusive  Bean  Features.  It  shows  just 
bow  and  why  Bean  sprayers  arc  better,  and  proves  conclusively  that 
the  Bean  is  the  best. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Company 

2  1    W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Eastern  Factoty.  Berea.  Ohio 


IOC 
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GREAT 
CLEARANCE 
SALE 

now  on  at 

FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES 


Owing?  to  our  being  obliged  to 
move  one  of  our  nurseries,  we  are 
Clearing  up  a  large  stock  of  One 
specimen  trees  of  the  following  va- 
rieties at  low  prices: 

ALDERS  LOCUSTS 

BIRCH  MAPLES 

BROUSSONETIA 
PAPYRIFERA 

(Paper  Mulberry) 

CATALPA  COMMON 
POPLARS  WALNUTS 
COTTONWOODS 


ELMS 

(in  variety) 


OAKS 


HONEY  LOCUSTS 

Magnificent  Trees  for 
Street  and  Avenue  Planting 

GARDENS 

PARKS 

SUBURBAN 
TRACTS 

Landscape  Gardeners 
and  Architects 
Nurserymen 

are  especially  urged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  splendid  opportun- 
ity to  reserve  some  of  the  finest 
trees  ever  placed  on  the  market 
for  planting  this  season. 

Write  at  Once  for  List  and  Prices. 
In  Addition 

to  all  the  ■bev«>  donH  fail  to  wcnre 
your  wants  from  iim  in  till  varieties 
of     Deciduous     SlirnliN     anil  Plant*. 

Palme,  Rosea,  Border  pleats. 

Finest  stock  ever  offered  of — 

Acacias  Peppers 
Eucalyptus  Grevilleas 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  ANNUAL 
PRICE-C  VFALOG 

Just  Merit  on  This  Ad.  and  It  Is  Yours. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000= 

RANCHER 


URSERIESH, 

I  GEO.CROEDINGPRE&andmGR. 
-Box  18  Tresno, California 


Agricultural  Review. 

(Continued  From  Page 

would  seem  that  the  work  of  graft  ins 
part  of  the  vines  to  wine  varieties,  for 
which  good  contracts  could  be  secured, 
was  a  wise  move. 


Citrus  Stock  May  Be  Scarce. 

Reports  from  Tulare  county  state  that, 
owing  to  the  frost,  which  ruined  consid- 
erable citrus  nursery  stock  in  the  South, 
local  nurserymen  are  receiving  orders  for 
orange  and  lemon  trees  to  be  shipped  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  At  Por- 
terville  it  is  stated  that  prices  of  citrus 
trees  have  advanced  several  cents,  and 
the  prediction  is  that  good  stock  will  com- 
mand $1.50  per  tree  before  the  season  is 
over. 


Richvale  Tract  Being  Colonized. 

The  Oroville  Register  tells  of  the  pur 
chase  of  a  large  acreage  in  the  Richvale 
Colony  tract  by  German  colonists,  who 
will  devote  tueir  energies  largely  to  rais- 
ing cucumbers,  and  a  large  pickling  plant 
will  be  established  to  care  for  the  product. 
The  Richvale  Land  Co.  is  also  getting 
ready  to  plant  several  hundred  acres  of 
rice  this  year.  The  work  of  checking  up 
and  preparing  the  land  has  already  been 
started.  These  two  enterprises  will  be 
quite  an  addition  to  Butte  county's  agri- 
cultural interests. 

To  Reclaim  Sacramento  Overflow 
Land. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  Association,  the  plan 
of  the  California  Debris  Commission  was 
approved.  This  Commission  has  a  plan 
for  the  reclamation  of  800,000  acres  of 
overflow  land  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
which  involves  an  expenditure  of  $3,000. 
000.  Government  engineers  have  recom- 
mended that  this  money  be  raised  by  the 
Government  paying  one-third,  the  State 
one-third,  and  land  owners  one-third  of 
the  amount.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  scheme. 


FRUIT  TREES 

APPLES — Winesap,  Banana,  Delicious,  etc. 

1'EARS— Bartlett,  Winter  Nellis.  etc. 

APRICOTS — Early  Montgamet.  Buchl.  etc. 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Dwarf  Pears  in  variety. 

BURBA NK'S   \K\\    1)1  VUTi:  PLUM. 

Kverything  in  fruit  trees:  price  list  free. 
All  kinds  of  Ornamental  tries  and  shrubs. 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  It.  Monrovia,  Cal. 

STAYMEN'S  WINESAP  APPLES 

•18.00  per  Hundred. 


ORNAMENTA  LS 

Write  for  Price  List. 


STANFORD  NURSERY 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  K.  F.  O. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  alao 
HORERS.    HOOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  saie  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEEI.GR,  REVXOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
Offlcet   «24   California   St.,   Saa  Francisco. 


I 


F  YOU 

are  at  all  interested  in 

■  Home-Mixed  Fertilizers 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  book  on 
the  subject.  It  contains  full  informa- 
tion, formulas  and  lots  of  information 
to  farmers  who  want  to  get  the  most 
and  the  best  for  their  money.  The 
book  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
by  post  card  from  you. 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 

17  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
No  Branch  Offices 


EUCALYPTUS 
PINES,  CYPRESS 

in  boxes  ready  for  .shipping 
also 

ROSES  AND  TREES 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
tiirlettcs  of  (it  run,  Deciduous  Fruit  anil 
i  r  mi  in  e  ill  m  1  Trees,  Vlnen,  Shrubs,  Rouen, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  In  nearly 
-very  case  proves  the  cheapest. 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 

Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Thor- 
ouKhbred  seeds  do  not  happen 
They  result  from  ions  and  i  nielli 
Cent  breed  inc.  Tbey  produce 
btur  crops  of  the  best  vece- 
tables.    Use  Kerry's. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

1012  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Oetrolt,  Mian. 


fERRYs 


EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grade;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experleace.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WATER  IS  A  NECESSITY 

in  citrus  growing.  The  cheapest  anil 
bent  way  to  get  water  is  to  use  the 

DOW  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

A  quick  plunder  return,  obtained 
through  a  simple  combination  of 
gears  and  cranks,  reduces  power 
('••nsunipt  inn.  K.adily  arcissible 
bearings  and  gears,  designed  with  a 
high  factor  of  safety,  result  in  low 
upkeep  costs. 

Write  lor  Bulletin  No.  I  Hi. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The    best    blight    resisting,    well  tested 
wnlnuts;  heavy   bearers;   bloom  late; 
mature  early;  grafted  trees  only. 
"  Concord  '* 


'  San  Jose  Mayelte ' 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars 
on  New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eu- 
calyptus, Etc. 

LEONARD   COATES    XI  l«Nr.ll>    CO..  INI'.. 

Morganhlll,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
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We  Can  Still  Save  You 
$5.00  per  Thousand 

on  the  only  Perforated 
Tree  Protector  made. 

Don't  you  want  to  put 
them  on  this  winter,  to 
help  protect  your  young 
trees  from  Frost?  Also 
now  is  the  time  Rabbits 
get  in  their  work.  Can 
you  afford  to  buy  trees 
and  plant  them  without 
any  protection,  when  a 
penny  a  piece  will  save 
them? 

Kuciilyptus  Gro  w  e  r  s 

are  using  the  9  and  14- 
inch  size,  and  we  have 
sold  one  grower  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  date. 

Write  us  for  prices  anil 
samples  if  you  want  it 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO. 

935  E.  Central  Ave.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


Nevada  Mutton  Sent  East. 

Last  week  the  second  shipment  of  5,000 
lambs,  in  eighteen  double-deck  cars,  was 
sent  East  on  a  special  train.  Both  ship- 
ments were  made  by  the  Dangberg  com- 
pany of  Minden.  The  first  shipment  net- 
ted, the  owners  from  50c  to  60c  per  head 
more  than  they  would  have  received  had 
they  been  sent  to  the  California  market. 


Big  Ranch  Being  Colonized. 

The  old  Daggett  ranch,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Yuba  county,  comprising 
2,206  acres,  is  being  cut  up  into  small 
holdings  and  sold  to  settlers.  The  land 
la  being  subdivided  into  20-acre  tracts 
and  will  be  irrigated  by  pumping,  using 
electricity  as  power.  Also,  water  can  be 
had  from  the  Browns  Valley  irrigation 
ditch  if  desired. 


Five  carloads  of  beef  cattle  were  re- 
cently shipped  by  Lewis  Gerber  to  Sacra- 
mento from  Klamath  Falls  for  slaughter. 
It  takes  a  buyer  with  nerve  to  buy  beef 
cattle  in  Oregon  and  ship  to  California 
when  Portland  is  crying  for  good  beef 
cattle. 
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Seed  catalog  Is  now  ready  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  gardening,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  It  is  a  well  illustrated  guide 
that  will  aid  you  in  farming  or  raising 
flowers.  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  catalog  free. 

We  are  specialists  in  alfalfa  and  carry  the 
highest  grades  of  both  domestic  and 
Turkestan  seed.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSINATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   witli    the   new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  04-06  Water  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  PLANTERS'  GUIDE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.  is  again 

before  the  public.  It  is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
tells  you  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHEN  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.   Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 


Big  Sweet  Potato  Crop. 

Reports  from  the  sweet  potato  crop 
grown  around  Fullerton  and  Anaheim  in 
Orange  county  during  the  past  season, 
state  that  over  50,000  sacks  were  harvest- 
ed, which  it  is  estimated  will  bring  the 
growers  over  $125,000.  Already  40,000 
sacks  have  been  shipped,  for  which  the 
average  price  of  $2.25  per  sack  was  re- 
ceived.   Nearly  all  of  the  crop  was  sent 

demand 


VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

707  Jay  Street 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Cliristmns 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

One  grower  reports  a  yield  of  $1200  per 
acre  first  year  after  planting.  Others  re- 
port very  handsome  returns.  Illustrated 
booklet  free. 

I  am  agent  for  Lather  Iturluink  and  I 
will  send  List  of  Catalogs,  etc.,  upon  re- 
quest. 

W.  A.  LEE,  Dept.  P,  Covina,  California. 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COiVPANY, 
113-115  North  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


to  Los  Angeles,  where  an  active 
for  the  potatoes  exists. 


OUR  FIGS 

Are  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to  grow.  They  are  well 
ripened,  closely  jointed  and  have  a  wonderful  system  of 
fibrous  roots.    We  guarantee  good  results  with  these  trees. 


The  recent  rain  has  made  it  possible  to  plant  now  in  most 
localities.    Don't  delay  longer;  your  orchard  will  start 
much  better  if  planted  early.    Nursery  stock  is 
going  fast,  but  we  still  have  a  good  supply  of 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum, 
Almond,  Fig,  Grape  Vines,  Etc. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Citrus  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Eucalyptus,  etc. 
If  you  are  going  to  plant,  come  over  and  see  our  stock. 
We  are  pretty  sure  of  doing  business  with  you. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Office  and  Saiesyard,  Cor.  J  and  Kern  Streets 
Fresno,  California  Phone  353 


XI1VIE  TO  PLANT! 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

,   1        MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
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The  Oleo  Situation  in  Washington. 


To  the  Editor:  For  months  the  oleo- 
margarine interests  have  heen  working 
assiduously  to  discredit  and  defeat  the 
10  cent  tax  on  imitation  butter.  Mislead- 
ing statements  have  been  sent  to  women's 
clubs,  labor  organizations,  and  other  so- 
cieties to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
law,  and  to  induce,  if  possible,  resolutions 
against  it.  Many  such  resolutions  have 
been  adopted  and  many  individual  pro- 
tests against  the  law  have  been  written, 
all  based  on  deceptive  literature  emanat- 
ing  from  the  oleomargarine  people.  Er- 
roneous statements  have  also  been  made 
in  magazine  advertising  and  in  news 
paper  articles.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
persistent  sophistical  agitation,  consider- 
able opposition  to  the  existing  law  has 
been  created.  Meanwhile  there  has  been 
an  attack  on  the  law  from  an  entirely 
different  source,  of  entirely  different  na- 
ture, and  based  on  different  motives.  This 
opposition  criticizes  the  law  for  not  be- 
ing stringent  enough,  for  not  protecting 
against  fraud  as  it  should,  for  giving  op- 
portunity for  perpetrating  great  wrong  to 
both  consumers  and  producer,  for  failure 
to  accomplish  what  was  intended,  for  pro- 
moting deception.  This  latter  attack  on 
the  law  is  largely  based  on  facts  furnished 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  more  than  ordi- 
nary consideration.  Some  of  the  points 
of  criticizing  the  present  law  are  given 
below.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the 
courts  have  held  that  many  of  the  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  general  internal 
revenue  laws — right  of  search,  etc. — do 
not  apply  to  the  oleomargarine  laws.  This 
has  materially  weakened  their  enforce- 
ment and  done  much  to  nullify  them.  A 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
moves some  of  this  trouble,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  law  has  intrinsic  weak- 
ness in  this  direction.  Secondly,  the  law 
has  been  further  emasculated  by  action 
of  the  courts  in  holding  that  "essential 
ingredients,"  no  matter  how  yellow,  are 
not  "artificial"  color;  therefore  much  oleo- 
margarine of  a  high  color  is  made  from 
ingredients  which  the  manufacturers 
claim  to  be  "essential"  or  "necessary", 
but  such  stuff  is  "uncolored"  oleo  and 
pays  only  a  quarter-cent  tax.  A  third 
fault  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment finds  with  the  present  law  is  that 
the  10-cent  tax,  forty  times  as  much  as 
the  tax  on  uncolored  oleo,  is  so  high  as 
to  stimulate  deception  rather  than  pre- 
vent it,  just  as  an  excesive  tariff  stim- 
ulates smuggling.  Out  of  115  million 
pounds  of  uncolored  oleo  which  paid  a 
quarter-cent  tax  last  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  estimates  that 
SO  million  pounds  were  stealthily  colored 
and  subsequently  reappeared  on  the  mar- 
ket as  imitation  butter,  much  of  it  being 
sold  as  butter  at  near-butter  prices,  to 
the  swindling  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  Government. 

With  these  two  lines  of  attack  upon  the 
present  law  in  mind,  the  congressional 
agricultural  committee  appointed  a  sub- 
coniniitee  to  draft  a  new  law.  The  sub- 
committee, first  of  all,  agreed  upon  this 
basic  principle:  that  they  unanimously 
favored  all  reasonable  restrictions  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  honest  sa]e  of  oleo- 
margarine, and  any  'effective  checks  on 
dishonest  practises:  that  butter-men  are 
entitled  to  their  legitimate  market  ami 
to  be  protected  in  it,  and  that  the  sam> 
principle  should  hold  as  regards  oleo; 
that  the  weak  features  of  the  present  law 
should  be  strengthened  with  such  addi- 
tional restrictions  as  shall  cause  oleo- 
margarine to  be  sold  for  what  it  is. 

The  committee  seemed  to  wish  to  deal 
fairly  by  all  parties  and  was  influenced 
much  by  advice  from  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Department.  The  result  is  a  con- 
servative bill  that  ignores  the  extremists 
on  both  sides  and  may  displease  both. 
It  drops  the  color  line  and  the  10-cent 
tax  on  imitation  butter,  but  requires  oleo 
to  be  sold  only  in  half  pound  and  pound 
prints,  which  are  made  the  manufactur- 
ers' original  packages  and  must  be  sealed 
by  a  long,  narrow  revenue  stamp  which 
must  remain  on  the  print  till  it  is  sold 
by  the  retailer.  The  oleo  interests  asked 
for  five  and  ten-pound  prints,  but  the 
committee  refused  the  request.  The  oleo 
interests  asked  for  a  fifth  of  a  cent  tax, 
but  the  committee  multiplied  this  by  five 
and  provided  for  a  cent  tax,  which  is  mor° 
than  double  the  average  tax  for  the  past 
year  and  on  which  last  year's  production 
will  bring  in  a  little  over  a  million  dol 
lars'  revenue.  In  several  instances  pen- 
alties for  violating  the  law  are  increased 
and  more  teeth  are  put  into  it  in  matters 
pertaining  to  its  enforcement.  The  spe- 
cial taxes  on  manufacturers  and  wholesal- 
ers are  increased  above  what  the  oleo 
people  asked  for.  The  name  of  the  com 
modify  is  changed  to  "margarin"  to  con- 
form to  foreign  nomenclature  and  to  get 
something  shorter  than  the  old  six-sylla- 
ble word.  The  committee  felt  that  regu- 
lating sales  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
should  be  left  to  the  States,  rather  than 
made  a  part  of  a  revenue  law. 

The  bill  may  be  materially  changed  by 
amendment  in  the  full  committee  and  in 
the  House  and  Senate. 

SOMETHING  THE  OLKOM AKGARINE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS OMIT  TO  QUOTE. 

Certain  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
are  advertising,  in  magazines  and  else- 
where, statements  made  by  Dr.  Wiley  fa- 
vorable to  their  product,  at  congressional 
committee  hearings. 

Dr.  Wiley  also  said  oleomargarine  is 
not  as  digestible  as  butter.  It  does  not 
digest  as  well  as  butter  because  it  con- 
tains more  of  the  higher  series  of  acids 
and  practically  none  of  tne  lower  series, 
which  are  more  easily  decomposed.  But- 
ter is  more  easily  digested  than  oleomar- 
garine. It  requires  less  effort.  The  fraud 
in  selling  oleomargarine  for  butter  is 
perhaps  the  most  pronounced  of  any  food 
fraud  in  this  country,  and  is  deserving 
of  the  most  rigid  punishment.  The  sale 
of  oleomargarine  as  butter  is  a  criminal 
offense. 

George  M.  Whitaker, 
Secretary  National  Dairy  Union. 
Washington,  Jan.  22,  1912. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


0g  ANIMAL  Ma-k. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Jlerry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


For  California 
Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  best  quality 
crops. 

They  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  soil  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application.         tw^r^..,      ^  • 
Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders." 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  mire  and  Rood  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  noil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE!  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Ilrnneh  O  Hires  216  Groane  Building,  Loa  Anjrelen,  Cal. 
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Glanders. 


By  Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  Deputy  State  Veter- 
inarian, Sacramento. 

When  considering  the  vastness  of  what 
the  general  term  glanders  indicates  and 
the  immense  scope  that  could  be  encom- 
passed under  this  heading,  I  realize  that 
it  would  necessarily  be  imperative  to  re- 
strict my  remarks  to  certain  features 
which  this  disease  presents.  I  have  there- 
fore purposely  omitted  any  mention  of  the 
etiology,  pathology,  and  bacteriology  per- 
taining to  this  affection,  confining  my- 
self to  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  con- 
trol and  eradication  attempted  by  this  de- 
partment, together  with  a  few  allied  re- 
marks. 

For  several  years  past,  following  a  sys- 
tematic method,  this  department  has,  with 
the  limited  means  at  our  command,  en- 
deavored to  eradicate  this  insidious  dis- 
ease by  obliterating  the  various  foci  of 
infection  as  reported  to  us.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of 
the  affected  animals,  testing  of  contacts, 
disinfection  of  premises  and  uncovering 
new  foci  by  trying  to  locate  the  primary 
origin  of  the  infection.  Since  section 
402E  of  the  penal  code  became  effective 
May  20,  1909,  numerous  reports  of  the  ex- 
istence of  glanders  have  been  received 
from  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  In 
every  case  if  the  necessary  information 
was  not  embodied  in  the  reports  these 
facts  were  later  ascertained. 

F  irst — Were  there  any  contact  animals, 
and,  if  so,  were  they  tested? 

Second— What  history  was  obtained  re- 
garding the  diseased  animal? 

Third — Was  disinfection  carried? 

In  every  instance  where  a  negative  re- 
ply was  received  to  the  first  question,  a 
representative  of  this  department  visited 
tbe  place  and  arranged  for  the  application 
of  Mallein  test,  except  in  individual  cases 
where  exposure  did  not  occur.  As  this 
course  of  procedure,  together  with  other 
work,  has  required  considerable  time,  in 
some  instances  the  inspection  has  been 
referred  to  the  official  county  inspector 
for  completion.  While  the  wisdom  Of  this 
procedure  has  been  questioned  by  some  of 
our  professional  brothers  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  where  one  glandered  ani- 
mal is  kept  more  diseased  animals  may 
possibly  be  found.  If  no  inspection  were 
attempted  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  latent  or  even  clinical  cases 
that  would  be  permitted  to  escape,  many 
of  the  latent  cases  later  becoming  clinical, 
further  endangering  the  community. 

In  order  to  discover  these  latent  cases 
some  test  must  necessarily  be  employed. 
Heretofore  this  department  has  placed 
confidence  in  the  Mallein  test,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  this  agent  when 
properly  applied  is  a  safe  and  certain 
test,  and  until  recently  being  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  the  eradication  of  glanders. 
Since  the  complement  fixation  has  come 
into  use,  Mallein  may  fall  into  disuse. 
W-3  have  read  much  concerning  the  effi- 
ciency of  Mallein,  some  writers  claiming 
it  is  unreliable.  To  my  mind,  when  mis- 
takes occur  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  operator,  by  careless  or  improper  use, 
makes  the  mistakes  he  attributes  to  Mal- 
lein. 

What  constitutes  a  reaction  may  at 
times  occasion  trouble,  as  the  dividing 
line  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary.  Veter- 
inarians hold  dissimilar  opinions,  and  our 
department,  being  of  the  nature  of  sani- 
tary police,  must  necessarily  adopt  what 
is  considered  a  predominant  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  a  reaction.  For  this 
reason  we  follow  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  regulations  covering  this 
point.  These  regulations  state  that  "by 
a  typical  reaction  is  meant  to  be  under- 


stood a  gradual  rising  of  temperature  of 
at  least  3°  F.  and  to  above  104°  F.,  the 
maximum  temperature  being  sustained  in 
the  form  of  a  single  and  double  plateau. 
It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  local  as 
well  as  general  reaction."  The  definitions 
of  local  and  general  reactions  are  too 
commonly  accepted  to  necessitate  repeti- 
tion. 

After  testing  a  large  number  of  animals 
they  usually  divide  into  three  classes — 
passed,  typical  and  atypical  reactors.  If 
not  interfered  with  the  typical  reactors 
are  destroyed  and  the  atypicals  segre- 
gated for  re-testing. 

To  illustrate  what  I  consider  the  effi- 
cicacy  of  Mallein,  I  will  cite  the  follow- 
ing: During  August,  1910,  this  depart- 
ment tested  470  horses  and  mules  owned 
by  orre  company,  passing  338,  holding  52 
as  suspicious,  for  re-testing  (atypical) 
and  considering  80  as  reactors.  In  order, 
however,  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
mistake  we  also  arranged  to  re-test  the  SO 
reactors,  12  of  which  were  destroyed  be- 
fore the  re-test,  at  which  time  all  the  bal- 
ance reacted  except  8,  these  being  re- 
leased. Of  the  52  atypical  reactors,  11 
typically  reacted  on  re-test  and  were  de- 
stroyed, the  remainder  being  released.  A 
restraining  order  being  issued  by  the 
court,  no  further  action  could  be  taken  by 
our  office.  The  proceedings  were  subject 
to  the  usual  delays,  and  it  was  a  year 
latei  when  the  case  was  finally  decided 
in  our  favor.  The  reacting  animals  hav- 
ing in  the  meanwhile  been  kept  in  strict 
quarantine.  This  length  of  time  having 
elapsed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  possibility 
of  error,  arrangements  were  made  to  test 
the  condemned  animals.  During  the  year, 
however,  30  of  the  horses  died  or  de- 
veloped clinical  symptoms  of  glanders 
and  were  destroyed  (mostly  the  latter), 
leaving  a  balance  of  39  to  be  tested,  all  of 
which  reacted  except  two.  Blood  from 
14  of  the  reactors  which  failed  to  develop 
clinical  symptoms  was  forwarded  to  the 
laboratory  at  Washington,  D.  ft,  and  the 
Mallein  reaction  was  verified  by  comple- 
ment fixation. 

A  Mallein  test  was  then  applied  to  all 
the  animals  which  had  passed  the  pre- 
vious test,  with  a  surprising  result.  Only 
two  typical  and  five  atypical  reactors  were 
found. 

These  are  indeed  eloquent  figures  and 
s]  eak  volumes  for  the  efficacy  of  Mallein. 
When  you  consider  that  out  of  a  grand 
total  of  470  animals,  Mallein  rejects  80, 
and  of  the  80  reactors  practically  one-half 
developed  clinical  symptoms  in  a  year, 
the  remainder,  while  among  the  healthy 
horses,  on  re-testing  only  two  react,  I  be- 
lieve some  significance  must  be  attached 
to  these  figures.  The  result  of  this  work 
impressed  me  as  being  an  excellent  testi- 
monial to  the  value  of  Mallein,  for  if  it 
were  the  unreliable  agent  that  some  writ- 
ers assert,  how  could  this  have  occured? 
Would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
this  a  mere  coincidence? 

As  an  example  of  what  it  is  possible  to 
uncover  ifi  tracing  the  origin  of  an  in- 
fection, one  case  will  be  related.  In  this 
instance,  after  tracing  the  origin  of  a 
glandered  horse  back  through  two  owners, 
nine  similarly  affected  animals  were  dis- 
covered, three  of  which  were  clinical.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  when  the  ex- 
istence of  one  glandered  horse  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  nine  similar  cases  miles 
away,  something  is  being  accomplished  in 
the  eradication  of  this  disease,  and 
nothing  could  more  forcibly  prove  the 
value  of  obtaining  the  animal's  history 
and  Insisting  upon  examining  the  con- 
tacts. 

Konews   precipitation  tests  were  con- 


ducted by  this  department,  but  the  same 
difficulty  may  be  said  to  exist  as  with 
Mallein.  Some  cases  indistinctly  precipi- 
tate, the  reading  of  which  is  doubtful 
owing  to  its  indistinctness.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  test  is  of  considerable 
value  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
operator,  but  apparently  it  has  not  come 
into  very  general  use  in  this  country. 
Since  the  publishing  of  B.  A.  I.  Bulletin 
No.  136,  entitled  "The  Diagnosis  of  Glan- 
ders by  Complement  Fixation/'  our  de- 
partment has,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
sent  blood  to  Washington  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  test.  From  advices  received, 
this  will  probably  be  the  test  of  the  fu- 
ture. At  the  present  time  our  office  is 
endeavoring  to  arrange  with  the  State 
Hygenic  Laboratory  for  space  for  a  veter- 
inarian connected  with  our  department 
who  will  conduct  this  test  for  glanders. 
From  reports  it  is  doubtless  far  superior 
to  the  Mallein  test,  and  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  not  requiring  the  loss  of 
time  for  the  animals  to  be  tested  and 
eliminating  the  atypical  reactor.  If  the 
present  plans  mature,  both  tests  will  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  for  some  time  at 
least,  which  will  doubtless  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  one  or  the  other. 


FOR  SALE 

"CARACO" 

IMPORTED  BELGIAN 
DRAFT  STALLION 

No.  1448,  Vol  I,  American  Association  ot 
Belgian  Draft  Horses. 

No.  25316,  Belgian  Stud  Book. 

Caraco  was  foaled  March  28,  1901,  at 
Pervoes,  Imported  Sept.  11,  1903.  Nice 
black,  little  white  in  face,  perfectly  sound, 
gentle,  easily  handled  and  a  sure  getter 
o£  extra  fine  colts. 

noth  .stallion  iind  large  number  of  IiIn 
colts  can  be  seen  at  Mills,  Sacramento 
county,  Cali 

MILLS  BREEDING  ASSN. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  SI.,  San  Francisco 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


King;  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SAl.E: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
HUlcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectations. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  or 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


AIR  SLACKED  LIME— BUY  NOW— Air 
slacked  lime,  best  lime  for  the  money; 
just  what  you  want  for  fertilizing;  also 
gypsum.  H.  B.  Matthews.  733  Merchants 
Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


MULES  FOR  SALE— 100  choice  young 
mules,  broke  or  unbroken.  Address  W. 
M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.   

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON -NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE— HIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE 
HOGS.  Baron  Duke  95th  heads  the  herd. 
N  H  Gentry  pronounced  this  boar  the 
ereatest  of  the  breed  when  he  was  sold 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  *2500  The  best 
is  the  cheapest.  Address  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers. 401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  tran- 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
ported Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOR  SWINELAND  TAM  WORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns.  

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


LOCUST     GROVE     FARM.     Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STIUiAlll'S   &    CUNNINGHAM.   Mills.  (':,!. 
Registered  O.  L  C.  swine. 


READY 

FOR 

fjf  EMERGENCIES. 

H  H  h 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  NOME 
ASA  SAF£- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
\so\ti!±'_\  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Eic. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

flre  given  the  preference  by  SI)  per  cent 
of  California  »)i>ckiiieu  beeawae  they 
give  better  remiltit  Hum  otlierx  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

I\  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Bishop  Bros.,  of  San  Ramon,  Cal.,  have 
a  man  in  England  just  now  making  some 
selections  for  their  Shropshire  flock,  and, 
according  to  the  way  this  flock  has  ad- 
vanced lately,  it  will  be  wellnigh  invin- 
cible soon.  They  recently  achieved  a 
great  victory  at  Omaha  against  the  East- 
ern breeders  in  the  ram  and  ewe  classes. 
Look  out  for  this  flock  in  1915;  whoever 
beats  them  will  have  to  go  some. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Reynolds,  who  maintains  a 
very  select  herd  of  Devon  cows  at  his 
ranch  in  the  San  Ramon  valley,  has  had 
in  view  a  first-class  North  Devon  bull  for 
a  little  while,  and  had  commissioned  W. 
M.  Carruthers  to  buy  him  one.  Mr. 
Carruthers  has  advised  Mr.  Reynolds  to 
taka  the  matter  up  with  some  firm  in 
Great  Britain  and  have  him  shipped 
across  the  water  with  the  Bishop  Bros. 
Shropshire  sheep.  No  doubt  a  good  one 
will  come  and  one  with  a  straight  out- 
cross,  as  England  is  the  home  of  the 
Devon. 

Norman  Hale,  in  charge  of  Thornton 
Glide's  herd  of  Short-horns,  was  in  the 
city  a  few  days  the  end  of  last  week. 
Norman  is  well  known  to  the  beef  men  on 
the  Coast  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
at  fitting  a  show  herd.  As  the  work  of 
the  herdsman  is  seven  days  in  the  week, 
he  needs  a  few  days  rest  now  and  then. 

A  letter  from  the  Newman  country 
says  that  the  crops  are  looking  fine,  espe- 
cially the  grain.  They  are  having  nice 
growing  weather  and  the  two  inches  of 
rain  all  went  into  the  ground.  If  we  have 
showers  along  for  two  months  more 
nothing  but  large  crops  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Mr.  Charles  St.  Clair  is  our  in- 
former and  he  has  lived  in  the  Newman 
district  since  1888,  so  his  authority  ought 
to  be  good. 

All  the  stock  and  beef  cattle  in  Klamath 
and  Menville  valleys  will  probably  have 
to  undergo  dipping  as  the  result  of  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Pendleton,  the 
Government  inspector.  Dr.  Hamilton  is 
now  in  Fort  Klamath  country,  having  just 
left  the  Menville  section.  He  will  prob- 
ably have  a  thorough  inspection  of  all 
stock  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Sev- 
eral cases  of  scabbies  have  been  discovered 
but  not  very  bad,  but  the  order  to  dip  has 
been  given.  There  are  about  3500  head 
of  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
county.  Corrals  and  dipping  vats  are  now 
being  built  by  the  stockmen.  This  will 
incur  a  great  loss  to  stockmen,  because 
the  writer  remembers  at  one  time  when 
150  head  of  registered  cattle  had  to  be 
dipped  twice  before  they  were  pronounced 
clean,  at  a  cost  of  $2000,  by  a  Government 
inspector  who  did  not  know  his  business 
and  who  was  finally  removed  by  the  Gov 
ernment. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER.  McBRYDE  &  QL'AYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore.  Alameda  County.  Cal. 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING  "T"T/o 

For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Feeding 

AND  THE  V  ALU  E  OF  80V  BEAN  MEAL." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


DEPENDABLE  WATER 


SUPPLY 


OU  can't  depend  on  rain  for  your  water  supply.  You  need  an  engine  to  pump 
from  a  river,  lake,  stream,  or  well.  But  you  must  have  a  dependable  engine. 
Choose  an  engine  with  a  record  of  service — an  engine  that  has  been  tried  by 
thousands  and  found  satisfactory.  Be  safe  and  sure.  Select  one  of  the  famous 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  built  for  real  service.  The  materials  are  the  best  the  markets 
ie  workmanship  cannot  be  excelled.  In  reliability,  economy,  strength, 
ility,  no  other  engine  has  ever  equalled  the  1  H  C. 

to  pump  water  when  and  where  you  want  it.    Then  use  it  for  grinding 
feed,  operating  the  clover  huller,  fodder  cutter,  saw,  cider  press,  etc. 
Select  one  of  these  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical  type— 2,  3,  25,  and  35-horse 
power;  horizontal — 1  to  50-horse  power; 
semi-portable — 1  to8-horse  power;  portable 
— 1  to  Ud-horse  power;  sawing,  pumping, 
spraying,  and  grinding  outtits,  etc.  A 
full  line  of  traction  engines  from  12  to  45- 
horse  power.     Built   to  operate  on  gas, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air- 
cooled  or  water-cooled.    See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

WESTERft  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena, 
Mont.:  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Waih.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

( Incorporated  ) 
Chicago  USA 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  for 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
I  H  C  Service 
Bureau. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

I  or  lull  iiiirllciihirs  apply  to 
liny  WiNtcru  Pacific  A  tic  lit  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

wis  MARKET  sthket.  Palace  Hotel,  Phoae  Sutter  1881 

HARKET  STREET  EKllllY  DEPOT.  I'huur  Sutter  HIS1 
I82fl  IIKomiw  \Y,  OAKLAND.  Phone  Oakland  182 


OFFERINGS  BY 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  (Grades),  75  head,  to  freshen  in  spring. 
SHORT-HORN  MILK  COWS,  100  head,  choice  milking  strain. 
HEREFORD  BULLS,  20  head,  yearling,  large,  heavy  boned  fellows. 
10  REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  BULLS.  2  years  old.  Eastern  bred. 

I  undertake  to  make  personal  selections  of  anything  you  need 
in  the  line  of  live  stock.  Address 

401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DUROC-  | 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

Thess  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Kendall'sSpavinCure 

TheOld  Reliable 
Horse  Remedy 


T 


HOUSANDS 
of  farmers 
and  horsemen 
have  saved  money 
by  using  Ken- 
dall'sSpavinCnre 
forSpavins,  Curb,  Ringbone,  Splint,  Bony 
Growths  and  Lameness  from  many  other 
causes.  These  men  know  that  Kendall's 
is  a  money  saver  and  a  horse  saver.  We 
can  prove  it  by  thousands  of 

Grateful  Letters  From  Users 

Read  tlie  letter  shown  below  from  Mr.  Renk.  We 
have  hundreds  of  other  letters  to  prove 
everything  we  say  about  Ketidali'a 
Spavin  Cure.   Let  us  send  you  some 
other  letters.   But  in  the  meantime 
get  a  boitle  from  your  druggist. 
Tear  this  advertisement  out 
vow  to  remind    \  oil    to  get 
Kendall's  spavin  Cure. 

Price  11.00  per  bottle  or  0 
bottles  tor  to. 00.     Get  c 
valuable  book  "Treatise 
the  Horse  "—Free  at  yot 
druggist  or  write  to  us. 
OR.  B.I.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Cnosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.S.A. 


If  You  Want  The  Best 

Use 


Best  For  17  Ye 
Ask\bur  Dea 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Franclsco.Cal. 
You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


ANNUAL  STOCK  BREEDERS' 
MEETING. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association, 
in  session  in  San  Francisco  on  Saturday 
last,  laid  plans  for  what  promises  to  be 
a  new  era  in  that  organization. 

The  call  was  made  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  on  Saturday,  March  2, 
next.  An  all-day  business  meeting  in 
perfection  of  plans  of  organization,  and 
election  of  officers,  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  banquet  in  the  evening.  Prominent  live 
stock  men  and  officials  of  tne  Panama- 
Pnciflc  Exposition  will  participate.  H.  A. 
Jastro,  president,  and  T.  W.  Tomlinson, 
secretary,  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  will  address  the 
meeting.  Representatives  of  the  various 
breed  organizations  and  local  live  stock 
associations  are  invited  to  attend  and  be 
come  affiliated  with  the  State  Associa- 
tion. 

Important  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  submitted,  with  the  idea  of 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Association 
so  as  to  include  all  the  varied  live  stock 
interests  of  California.  The  keynote  of 
this  gathering  is  to  be  the  demand  of 
immediate  action  to  prepare  for  the  live 
stock  exhibit  in  1915. 
.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  coliseum  for  the  live  stock 
exhibits  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  build- 
ing which  will  endure  as  a  headquarters 
for  the  live  stock  exhibits  for  all  time. 

W.  M.  C. 


PERCEERON  SOCIETY  RULES. 


The  Pereberon  Society  of  America  has 
decided  that  all  changes  of  ownership  of 
Percherons  must  be  registered  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  within  90  days 
after  date  of  sale.  The  transfers  within 
that  time  will  be  registered  free,  and  after 
that  date  a  fee  of  $1  will  be  charged. 
Regular  blanks  are  to  be  provided,  and 
no  registrat  ion  will  hold  good  unless  made 
on  such  a  blank. 

It  has  also  been  decided  to  require  that 
every  registration  certificate  of  a  colt  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  owner  of  the  sire  which  states  upon 
what  dates  the  service  took  place.  Steps 
are  also  being  taken  to  establish  the 
ownership  of  every  Percheron  stallion  or 
mare  that  is  registered  upon  the  books  of 
the  company. 


T.  J.  Walker,  of  San  Fernando,  has  com- 
menced making  a  citrus  seed  bed  sufficient 
to  contain  500,000  seedling  orange  trees. 


A_Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Sal'.  Like  Route, 
the  Scenic  .Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  J 
Ch  cago,  etc,  ^  > 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


The  Man  Who  Wants  to  Make  Sure 


of  Always  Having  Plenty  of  Water — When 
He  Wants  It— Is  the  Man  Who  Needs  a— 


P 


OMONA 


DEEP 
WELL 


IMP 


You  can  always  depend  upon  the  Pomona 
Pump  to  do  its  work  with  less  trouble  than 
any  other  pump  on  the  market.  It  is 
"always  on  the  job"  when  needed,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  by 
a  concern  with  the  experience,  the  ability, 
and  the  equipment  to  turn  out  only  the 
highest  class  work  and  to  make  installa- 
tions that  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
YOU. 


In  all  deep  well  sections  you  will  find  the  Pomona  Pumps  are  more  numerous^ 
than  others  and  are  giviing  the  greatest  satisfaction.    There's  a  reason. 

Hefore  yon  buy — investigate.  Come  to  Pomona  if  you  ean  and  let  us  show  you. 
WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  OR  SEND  US  YOUR  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR  FIGURES. 


POMONA 
CIRCULAR 
VALVES 

ALFALFA 
VALVES 


I)omona 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Pomona.  Ca lif. 


POMONA 
PATENT 
PRESSURE 
and  SLIDE 
GATES 


The  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Porterville,  Cal.,  are  our  agents 
for  tlie  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 


A  plow  that  has  been  on  the  market  for 
years  without  a  change  in  its  construc- 
tion; a  plow  that  was  so  well  built  at 
the  start  that  no  changes  have  been 
necessary;  a  plow  that  has  the  largest 
sale  of  any  riding  plow  made;  a  plow 
that  is  so  simple  it  cannot  get  out  of 
order,  so  strong  that  it  lasts  a  life- 
time— 

Sueh  Is  The  Success. 

It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
ever  put  on  a  riding  plow;  the  best 
hitch,  tlie  best  landing  device,  the  best 
rolling  cutter,  and  best  bottoms  ever 
made.  It  has  but  two  levers,  but  they 
give  the  same  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ments as  plows  with  three  or  four  lev- 
ers. The  Success  is  heavier,  it  has  more 
material,  but  fewer  parts,  and  therefore 
less  complicated,  than  others.  That  is 
why  it  is  simple,  strong  and  durable.  That  is  why  we  call  it  The  Success. 
The  Success  is  a  medium-priced  plow  that  will  work  anywhere,  and  It  is  backed 
by  an  unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  high-priced  plow  when  you  can  ac- 
complish the  same  results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow? 
When  so  ordered,  we  furnish  Alfalfa  Shares,  which  are  broader  than  the  or- 
dinary shares.  Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.  Canton  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Cul- 
tivators, Potato  Diggers,  Stalk  Cutters,  etc,  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  Cata- 
log C  76. 

PARLIN  &.  ORENDORF  CO. ,1  Canton,  111. 

RAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  I, oh  Angeles. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

The  Original  R.I.  Knapp  Side-Hill  Plow 

Orchard  and  Vineyard  Plow  received  first  premium  at  State  Fair. 


If  you  cannot 
get     our  plow 
send     us  the 
name    of  your 
dealer   and  we 
will     see  that 
you    are  sup- 
plied.  Has 
given  entire  satisfaction  for 
over   thirty  years.  Equally 
as    good   for   valley   as  hill 
sides.     We  manufacture  five 
sizes — from     one-horse  or- 
chard and  vineyard  plow,  to 
the  strongest  grading  plow. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SUN,  San  Jose,  California 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  aB  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  iy„  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  alaep,  810.00. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Some  Hints  for  the  Lambing  Season. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carrutiiers. 

The  care  of  the  lamb  commences  with 
the  breeding  season.  All  ewes  should  be 
bred  to  be  through  lambing  not  later 
than  the  first  of  March  in  the  south  and 
central  California;  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  Nevada,  not  later  than 
April  15th,  except  it  be  on  the  range 
where  buffalo  grass  furnishes  the  grazing, 
and  even  there  early  lambs  would  be 
better.  On  account  of  the  limited  con- 
veniences on  the  range  for  taking  care 
of  lambs,  they  being  compelled  to  shift 
from  day  to  day  to  get  feed,  the  lambs 
should  come  later  when  forage  is  more 
plentiful.  Ewes  for  breeding  purposes 
should  never  be  fat,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  very  fat  ewe  with  lamb;  she 
had  better  be  thin  than  too  fat.  This 
condition  applies  to  rams  as  well  as  ewes. 
A  ram  should  be  in  first-class  healthy 
condition,  but  on  no  account  should  be 
too  fat,  if  one  wants  to  produce  a  large 
crop  of  lambs,  and  that  is  what  most 
breeders  desire.  There  is  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  the  rams  sold  over  the  country 
that  are  wholly  unfit  for  breeding  pur- 
poses on  account  of  being  overfed  and 
made  fat  to  show  well,  and  sell  from 
$75  to  $100  each,  when  in  fact  they  are 
worth  but  from  $15  to  $25  each.  At  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  imported  rams  are 
unfit  for  anything  but  market. 

Importance  of  Good  Condition.  —  Hav- 
ing both  ram  and  ewe  in  proper  condi- 
tion is  the  first  and  most  important  step 
toward  producing  and  raising  a  crop  of 
lambs.  The  ram  should  be  kept  in  a 
corral  or  small  pasture  and  should  have 
a  small  ration  of  grain  every  day  through 
the  breeding  season,  and  at  night  ewes 
shculd  be  brought  to  the  corral  and  turned 
in  with  the  ram,  leaving  them  over  night. 
In  this  way  a  ram  can  be  bred  to  50  or 
even  150  ewes,  but  it  is  better  to  have 
a  ram  to  every  40  head,  so  as  to  have 
all  the  lambs  come  nearly  the  same  time, 
as  one  can  provide  for  and  take  care  of 
them  better  in  a  short  length  of  time. 
On  the  range  there  should  be  provided 
not  less  than  three  rams  to  the  100  ewes, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  are  not 
over-fat,  to  give  good  service  and  stand 
the  hardship  they  will  be  subject  to  on 
the  range.  Ewes  once  bred  should  be 
furnished  with  good  pasture  or  forage  of 
some  kind,  kept  in  an  open  field  with 
good  running  water,  and  can  be  well  fed 
and  even  be  made  pretty  fleshy.  In  win- 
ter season  flockmasters  should  provide 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
hey,  cut  and  cured,  nice  and  green,  that 
ewes  can  have  access  to  at  all  times, 
and  they  should  be  kept  from  other  stock 
as  much  as  possible.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  run  free  on  the  meadows,  oat 
stubble,  or  other  forage  the  farm  pro- 
vides. This  will  lessen  the  demand  on 
the  grain  bill  and  haystack.  A  little 
grain  to  each  ewe  in  winter  time  will  do 
no  harm,  and  the  amount  can  be  gov- 
erned by  the  quantity  of  roughage  being 
fed.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
ewes  be  allowed  to  run  down,  but  should 
be  made  to  gain  every  day.  On  no  ac- 
count allow  them  to  come  around  breed- 
ing sheds  or  the  piles  of  manure  and  filth 
that,  are  often  allowed  to  accumulate 
around  barnyards.  They  should  always 
be  fed  their  hay  out  in  an  open  field. 
The  man  who  is  too  tender-hearted  to 
take  his  sheep  out  in  the  open  fields  to 
feed  them  on  snow  or  frozen  ground  or 
on  clean  pastures  in  the  muddy  season, 
need  never  expect  to  succeed  in  the  sheep 
business  only  on  a  small  scale. 

The  ewe  might  be  fleshy  and  become 
unhealthy  from  the  want  of  exercise  from 


being  confined  and  fed  in  small  lots  or 
crowded  in  close  sheds.  On  the  range, 
alfalfa  should  be  abundantly  provided  and 
plenty  of  fresh  range  to  keep  the  ewes 
in  thriving  condition.  There  is  but  little 
danger  now  of  getting  the  ewe  too  fat, 
as  this  course,  if  pursued,  will  cause  her 
to  produce  strong  healthy  lambs. 

Shelter.— As  you  approach  the  lambing 
season  now  and  have  the  ewes  in  perfect 
condition,  you  need  have  no  fears  of  a 
strong  crop  of  lambs.  Now  your  barns 
or  sheds  should  be  absolutely  wind-proof, 
with  no  circulation  of  cold  air.  Be  well 
provided  with  plenty  of  bedding  close  by; 
keep  the  barn  well  bedded  and  cleaned 
out  at  all  times.  Provide  small  pens, 
large  enough  for  from  one  to  three  ewes. 
Piovide  pens  in  accordance  with  the  num- 
ber of  ewes  you  have.  A  room  should 
also  be  provided  in  or  near  your  shed  or 
barn  with  a  good  stove  and  plenty  of 
fuel,  and  men  kept  there  day  and  night, 
Even  though  you  have  a  small  number 
of  ewes,  a  good  pair  of  twins  will  pay 
a  man  for  four  weeks  (in  a  registered 
fleck). 

These  ewes  should  be  kept  out  on  a 
good  pasture  in  daytime,  but  should  be 
in  the  barn  in  good  time  in  the  evening. 
When  a  ewe  drops  her  lamb  or  lambs, 
she  should  at  once  be  put  in  one  of 
these  pens  away  from  the  other  ewes 
and  lambs,  and  the  flock  that  has  no 
lambs.  When  a  ewe  has  but  one  lamb 
and  owns  it  good,  she  may  be  put  in 
a  pen  with  other  ewes  and  lambs.  Never 
put  two  ewes  with  young  twin  lambs 
In  a  pen  together.  When  these  lambs 
are  from  five  days  to  two  weeks  old,  ac 
cording  to  how  well  they  are  doing  and 
hew  well  their  mothers  care  for  them, 
they  may  be  turned  into  small  pastures 
with  good  windbreaks  or  sheds  for  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  winds. 

Never  put  too  large  a  flock  of  ewes 
and  their  lambs  out  together  until  these 
lambs  have  reached  the  age  of  two  weeks 
or  more;  then  they  can  be  doubled  up 
into  bunches.  It  is  far  better  if  you 
never  allow  the  bunches  to  get  too  large. 
Under  no  circumstances,  when  ewes  are 
lambing,  allow  a  ewe  at  large  that  has 
lost  her  lamb,  but  put  her  in  one  of 
these  lambing  pens  and  milk  her  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  You  will  find  it 
will  not  be  long  until  a  ewe  will  have 
two  lambs  and  can  provide  for  but  one; 
put  one  of  these  lambs  in  the  pen  with 
the  ewe  that  has  lost  her  lamb;  she  may 
have  to  be  held  a  few  times  to  let  the 
Iamb  suck,  but  in  a  short  time  she  will 
own  the  lamb.  Do  not  let  her  out  of  the 
pen  until  she  does  claim  the  lamb  as 
her  own. 

Placing  Orphans. — In  case  a  ewe  loses 
her  lamb  at  the  same  time  you  have  a 
lamb  without  a  mother,  take  the  skin 
of  the  dead  lamb  and  put  it  on  the  or 
phan,  and  put  it  in  the  pen  with  this 
mother  and  she  will  own  it  at  once.  In 
case  a  lamb  is  weak  or  cold,  take  it  to 
the  pen.  It  is  well  to  have  a  room  large 
enough  to  take  the  mother  with  it,  as 
they  should  not  be  kept  apart  but  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  time.  During  lambing, 
ewes  should  be  provided  with  the  best 
hay  possible  and  a  little  grain  (bran  and 
oats)  each  day,  and  with  pure  water  to 
which  they  have  free  access  at  all  times, 
and  when  lambs  are  two  to  three  weeks 
old  they  should  be  provided  with  a  "lamb 
creep"  supplied  with  bran  and  oats  in 
equal  parts  (under  cover  to  keep  dry) 
before  them  all  the  time.  Salt  should 
also  be  kept  within  the  creep,  so  the 
ewe  can  put  her  head  in  and  get  salt, 
and  this  will  draw  the  young  lamb  there 
and  cause  it  to  go  inside  and  learn  to 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project" 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10  20  and  40- 
acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land-  Four 
trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches        l*>ou  want  to  ««cnro  «  home  in  Ciliforni."!  F»inoni 
l\car  3f  Hand  Valley  where  climate,  toil  and  water  ore  combined  to 

work  for  you  crrrtime  cot  cut  theitta  hed  coupon 

CHOI'S — All     kinds     of     fruits.     Including   »nd  moil  to  m  (or  full  pirticoUn: 

oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 

cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 
W  ATE  It    SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 

Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low.  Canal 

and    drainage    system    the    very  best. 

Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 

40-acre  tract. 
TH  WSPOHTATIOV— Both     by     rail  and 

river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 
I.AM)  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 


:\    ^  K  Mtl.V  I'WMKM'v. 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 

Willows.  Glenn  Connly.  Cal. 

Name  

Address   

Check  off  this  list  what  you  are 
particularly  interested  in;. 
Citrus  I'rulls  Deciduous   I  mil. 
Dairying  General  Farming 

Hogs  Merries 

Poultry  Beea 

Alfulfii  Garden  Trnek  BP 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 


Now  In  the  time  to  buy  n  good  -trillion. 

We  have  Percheron,  Qelgiun,  Shire*,  German  Couch  and  Hackney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  itthlct,  hvIKI  viith  lota  mi 

weight,  hone  and  other  qualities;  horses  Unit  are  prize- vt  Inn.  r-  In  <  ipetitlou 

with  the  bent  in  the  world. 

You  can  nhiays  u«.|  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  yon  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  Importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  nnd  ready  for  sale; 
we  offer  exceptional  hargaius  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  <  Oust  stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.     Pliouc  Park  31. 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  have  won  every  Championship. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLDMBOS,  OHIO 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sele  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  sire* 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 11389 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1810,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL — 11388 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5u  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  on©  rent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  belter  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  l  icking,  ?imply  put  in  fuel  and  waterand  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S-Il.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sues 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operating. 


IRRIGATE 

your  land  by  means  of  Electric  driven 
centrifugal  pumps. 

They  are  absolutely  noiseless,  and 
have  neither  rods,  valves,  nor  gears 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Write   for  latent  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  V  Los  Angeles  SI.,  Works: 
Los  Angeles.  Carlton  Station. 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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get  this  feed.  This  feed  for  the  lambs 
is  very  necessary,  as  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  an  ewe  not  to  give 
enough  milk  for  two  lambs,  and  providing 
thib  feed  for  them  will  very  often  make 
a  ewe  that  is  the  poorest  suckler  raise 
the  biggest,  fattest  lambs.  These  ewes 
should  be  carried  through  if  possible  un- 
til weaning  time,  and  if  so,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  to  doctor  lambs  handled 
in  this  way. 

Docking. — In  docking  lambs,  never  let 
them  run  over  three  weeks  at  farthest,  and 
it  is  better  to  be  done  at  ten  days  old. 
In  clocking,  the  pruning  shears  or  hoof 
trimmer  are  the  best  instruments.  Take 
hold  of  the  tail  with  this  shear,  slip  the 
skin  up  toward  the  body,  being  sure  to 
cut  at  a  joint.  This  allows  the  skin  to 
bock  over  the  bone.  In  case  a  lamb 
bleeds,  draw  a  cord  around  the  skin  on 
the  tail,  which  will  entirely  stop  the 
blood.  Tincture  of  iron  is  a  good  thing 
to  use;  put  on  a  few  drops  on  the  flesh 
wound  to  curdle  the  blood.  Do  not  allow 
lambs  lately  worked  on  to  be  exposed 
to  a  storm.  Lambs  should  have  free 
access  to  a  mixture  of  a  barrel  of  strong 
wood  ashes,  a  barrel  of  salt,  and  ten 
pounds  of  pulverized  copperas,  thorough- 
ly mixed.  It  would  be  well  to  put  a 
peck  of  lime  in  this  same  mixture.  It 
is  as  good  for  old  sheep  as  it  is  for  lambs 
and  superior  to  any  patent  worm  medi- 
cine on  earth.  Lambs  from  a  month  old 
should  never  be  allowed  to  see  the  in- 
side of  a  shed  unless  during  some  cold 
storm,  which  is  rare  in  California  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

Feeding. — A  field  of  rape  should  be 
grown  so  that  the  newly  weaned  lambs 
could  have  the  run  of  it.  Sheep  should 
be  well  tagged  and  the  wool  clipped  from 
ai  ound  the  ewe's  udder,  so  that  the  lamb 
will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  the  teats. 
Should  a  lamb  be  chilled,  it  should  at 
once  be  put  in  warm  water  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Persons  desiring  to  raise  show  sheep, 
should  under  ho  conditions  breed  them 
under  18  months  old.  In  feeding  the 
flock,  discard  the  hay  rack  altogether, 
and  don't  allow  them  to  run  to  hay  or 
straw  stacks,  as  it  is  detrimental  to  both 
the  sheep  and  the  fleece.  The  grass  sod 
is  preferable  to  feed  hay  on.  In  feeding 
sheep  be  careful  not  to  feed  them  too 
frequently  on  the  same  place,  as  their 
breath  will  spoil  the  food  and  render 
it  unpalatable  to  them. 

Good  Water. — One  of  the  most  essential 
requirements  for  successful  sheep  raising 
is  that  they  constantly  have  pure  fresh 
water.  Running  water  is  much  preferred, 
as  sheep  are  very  particular  as  to  what 
they  drink,  and  if  dirty  or  stagnant  w^ter 
is  offered  them,  they  will  suffer  from 
thirst  before  using  it.  If  compelled  to 
use  it,  they  will  become  diseased  from 
impure  and  improper  watering  sooner  than 
from  any  other  cause  except  crowding 
them  into  sheds. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
improper  watering  of  sheep  in  the  winter 
time.  When  they  are  kept  in  close  sheds, 
as  soon  as  turned  out  the  cold  wind 
strikes  them  and  they  will  draw  up  and 
refuse  to  ■  drink  and  run  back  into  the 
shed.  The  person  watering  them  con- 
cludes that  the  sheep  are  not  thristy, 
so  he  puts  them  back  into  the  shed,  and 
they  go  for  another  day  without  water. 
Now  if  a  sheep  does  not  drink  he  will 
not  eat,  so  he  goes  without  either  until 
he  becomes  sick  and  feverish  and  finally 
dies. 

Cleanliness. — No  animal  suffers  so 
seriously  from  bad  water,  bad  air,  filth, 
muddy  yards  and  dust  as  sheep;  they  are 
naturally  clean,  and  if  given  a  chance 
wlil  keep  themselves  clean.  For  this  rea- 
son the  salt  trough  referred  to  should 
be  frequently  moved  from  one  part  of 


the  pasture  to  the  other,  thus  changing 
the  sheep  to  clean  pastures  which  have 
not  been  run  over  by  them,  and  thus 
giving  the  parts  they  have  run  over  fre- 
quently a  chance  to  freshen  up.  If  this 
method  of  feeding,  salting,  watering  and 
pasturing  sheep  is  adhered  to,  "sheep 
dips"  would  go  out  of  the  market,  and 
their  advocates  would  not  be  heard  from. 
If  money  that  is  spent  on  sheds  today 
was  spent  for  woven  wire  and  high  posts 
and  used  to  build  high  fences  (with  6- 
inch  mesh  so  as  to  keep  dogs  and  coy- 
otes out)  it  would  save  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  sheep  that  are  lost  by 
dogs  and  other  animals,  or  lost  by  shed- 
ding, which  is  equally  as  bad.  Sheep 
that  are  protected  by  such  fences  as  above 
mentioned  soon  learn  that  they  are  per- 
fectly safe  on  any  part  of  the  farm,  and 
wander  around  at  their  will,  and  are 
often  found  at  midnight  during  the  hot 
slimmer  months  grazing  at  that  hour. 

Weatheb  Conditions.- — While  sheep  can 
stand  the  cold,  they  cannot  stand  the 
heat,  and  if  yarded  at  night  they  are 
prevented  from  grazing  at  the  time  when 
they  are  desirous  of  doing  so.  While  the 
greatest  freedom  and  least  hampering  is 
advocated  for  sheep,  do  not  understand 
that,  sheep  require  no  care  and  that  at- 
tention, and  strict  attention,  are  not  requi- 
site. There  is  no  animal  known  that  has 
been  provided  by  nature  with  such  pro 
tection  against  cold  as  the  sheep,  and 
no  breed  come  in  contact  with  either 
cold  or  wet  that  chills  him  through  and 
causes  him  to  sicken  and  die  while  he  is 
kept  in  proper  condition.  No  storm  af- 
fects him.  Nature  has  provided  him  with 
a  protection  that  wards  off  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Now  while  you  are  rear- 
ing sheep  in  the  open  air  without  being 
crowded  into  disease-breeding  sheds,  you 
still  have  to  extend  care  and  be  vigilant 
if  you  wish  to  make  a  success  of  this 
great  enterprise.  When  it  rains,  let  it 
rain;  if  you  have  a  good  grass  sod  pas- 
ture the  sheep  will  take  care  of  him- 
self and  keep  his  skin  dry  and  his  lungs 
healthy.  A  poor  sheep  has  little  oil  in 
his  wool  and  his  fleece  will  take  in  water, 
and  he  will  sicken  and  die,  and  a  shed 
will  not  save  him.  So  you  see  that  much 
depends  on  feeding;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
great  care  required. 

Again,  in  lambing  time  great  care  is 
necessary;  if  the  weather  is  good  and 
the  lamb  four  hours  old,  all  danger  is 
past.  If  a  ewe  has  two  lambs  in  an 
open  field  she  will  stay  with  them;  but 
if  she  is  put  into  a  yard  at  night  and 
has  these  lambs  where  there  are  other 
sheep,  some  of  which  may  also  have  had 
lambs  during  the  night,  you  will  find  on 
opening  the  gate  in  the  morning  that  the 
ewes  with  the  twin  lambs  have  lost  many 
of  their  offspring  and  you  have  many 
orphans  on  hand,  which  if  not  already- 
dead  will  never  be  claimed  by  their  moth- 
ers. This  may  happen  by  the  sheep  be- 
ing so  crowded  the  lambs  rub  together 
and  their  mothers  do  not  know  them. 
Again,  if  the  ewe  should  have  both  lambs 
with  her  in  the  morning  when  you  are 
ready  to  turn  them  out,  she  will  prob- 
ably crowd  out  of  the-  gate,  as  sheep 
generally  do,  and  run  to  the  far  end  of 
the  pasture,  leaving  her  lambs  both  be- 
hind. It  behooves  some  one  who  believes 
in  close  sheds  and  yard  system  to  invent 
some  means  of  compelling  the  ewe  to 
come  back  and  claim  her  lambs. 

Scab. — Scab  is  a  detriment,  to  a  flock 
of  sheep,  but  the  worst  cases  can  be  cured 
in  two  dippings,  and  the  expense  is  not 
much  where  material  can  be  purchased 
in  quantities.  Leave  all  patent  dips  alone, 
as  they  poison  the  animal  so  that,  inside 
ot  several  months,  if  it  does  not  die,  it 
makes  no  advancement  in  that  time.  The 
following  formula  will  lie  found  entirely 
satisfactory: 


Sulphur    36  pounds. 

Lime    12  pounds. 

Water    100  gallons. 

Boil  sulphur  and  lime  together  for  three 
hours  and  then  add  water  to  make  the 
required  quantity.    For  ticks  and  lice,  one 


dipping  is  sufficient.  The  patent  dip  is 
the  worst  enemy  a  sheep  has.  Foot- 
rot  in  sheep  is  a  disease  which  never 
can  be  cured,  and  all  money  and  time 
wasted  on  it  is  just  so  much  thrown  away. 
Fatten  the  flock  affected  with  foot-rot  and 
send  them  to  the  market. 


Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  || 

The  Great  French  Remedy  M 


THIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
over  30  years,  is  a  most  marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Healer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring  external  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testify  to  the  wonderful 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 

Penetrating,  Healing,  Soothing.  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  One  table- 
spoonful  will  do  more  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  other  Liniment.  As  an  external 
application  has  no  equal  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Burns,  Boils  and  Swellings. 


A  365"  Day  Liniment  I 


Safe  and  Reliable— tor  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Rheumatism 
and  Neuralgia.  Dr.  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:— "I  have  been  using 
Caustic  Balsam  ten  years  for  different  ailments.  It  has  revor  failed  me  yet." 
A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  butforyears  the  accepted 
Standard  Veterinary  remedy  of  the  world.  "My  right  arm  was  crippled  for  two 
ytars.  I  spent  S5U0  doctor  hills  anil  finally  tried  Caustic  Balsam.  My  arm  is  now  as 
good  as  ever. "— E.  E.  Lowe.  Blackburn. Okla.  Price  f  1.50  per  bottle  ataR  Druggists 
or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 
THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


succeeding 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


MAMTACTll!  HHS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  B<ln.,  Log  AnjioleN,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  ST.  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mail  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  raanufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  I RV I IV  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinking  of  bnjrinf  »nr  kind  of  pipe, 
your  best  intere»t>  will  be  terred  by  writing 
w  f  or  price  i  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom."  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
' urkey  In  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize- winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Mlnorcas.  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
nade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal.   

TRIUMPH  ANCONAS,  REDS.  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns.  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
hatching  list:  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning.  Cal. 

INDIAN'  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUCK- 
LINGS hatched  to  order  from  choice 
heavy  winter  layers,  white  egg  strain. 
Eggs,  $1.25  setting,  $  1 . T. 0  per  50,  and  $7.50 
per  100.  Order  now  and  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. Mrs.  B.  G.  Johnson,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


When  to  Start  With  Poultry. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden 
tools,  poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc.,  al- 
ways In  stock.  Write  for  combination 
offer  "A."  TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Es- 
tablished 1852),  San  Francisco. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS—  Kggs.  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns.  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Five  years  in 
business.  Improved  stock  every  year. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  Ducks  at  recent 
Poultry  Show.  Eggs,  7c.  each.  Drakes, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  ea.    F.  L.  HUNT,  Napa.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  strain)— Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting; also  day-old  chicks  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  Rural  No.  1. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale. Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons 
R.  t  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  THE  HUN- 
DRED— White  Orpington,  $7;  Buffs,  $6; 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  $5.  Address  C.  T. 
Remington,  Seaside,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 

EGGS,  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
poultry,  express  prepaid.  $2.00.  Write 
for  curcular.  Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm. 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Fairfield.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld.  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.    Box  342. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  54  5 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma.  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St..  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


ORPINGTON'S — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whit- 
Orpington. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press 
By  MRS.  S.  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

The  old  saying  (that  there  is  a  time  for 
everything)  is  applicable  to  the  poultry 
business  as  well  as  any  other  business. 
And  that  raising  poultry  is  a  business, 
and  a  business  that  requires  good  business 
qualities,  is  a  fact  that  is  being  discovered 
by  those  that  fail  at  it.  Time  was,  in  the 
writer's  recollection,  when  all  the  poultry 
that  were  raised,  both  in  this  country  and 
others,  were  raised  by  the  women.  And 
mostly  farmers'  at  that,  for  no  one  else 
had  yet  discovered  that  ordinary  wives 
could  raise  them.  Then  the  men  took  a 
notion  they  could  raise  chickens,  with  the 
result  that  we  had  incubators,  brooders 
and  every  other  up-to-date  appliance  to 
make  it  easier.  The  old  chicken  wife  used 
to  be  content  to  raise  chickens  in  season, 
she  had  to  have  favorable  weather  to 
turn  the  biddies  out  in,  so  the  supply  was 
necessarily  limited  and  only  the  favored 
few  knew  the  taste  of  chicken,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Southern  darkey,  who  has  a 
natural  talent  for  acquiring  chicken. 

But  now  everybody  and  his  wife  are 
raising  chickens,  or  trying  to.  It  is  to 
those  that  are  trying  to,  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  and  perhaps  save  them  from 
themselves.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  very 
many  are  rushing  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness without  first  finding  out  whether 
they  are  fitted  for  it  or  not.  Sooner  or 
later  these  people  drop  out  and  do  the 
poultry  a  lot  of  harm,  because  having 
tried  it,  they  speak  with  authority, 
haven't  they  tried  it.  Perhaps,  but  either 
there  was  something  lacking  in  their 
nu.ke-up  or  they  started  wrong.  Go  slow, 
and  grow  with  the  business,  is  the  advice 
I  always  give  to  the  beginner,  don't  try- 
to  raise  more  than  you  can  give  good  care 
and  room. 

Sometimes  it  falls  on  dull  ears,  but 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  hu- 
manity has  been  alike  in  all  ages,  the 
other  fellow's  experience  is  not  for  us;  we 
all  want  to  try.  And  when  the  chicken 
fever  strikes  a  person  it  is  as  bad  as  the 
wanderlust,  it  grips  hard,  and  it  needs  a 
cool  head  to  resist  it,  but.  the  poultry 
business  is  not  to  blame  for  the  failures 
any  more  than  any  other  business. 

Spring  time  is  the  season  of  promise 
to  plant  and  seed  in  faith  and  hope,  and 
they  who  plant  with  these  attributes,  pro- 
vided they  season  there  plantings  with 
reason,  are  seldom  disappointed.  And  so 
it  should  be  with  the  man  or  woman  that 
is  thinking  of  going  into  poultry  as  a 
source  of  profit.  If  it.  is  to  be  hobby, 
that  is  different;  it  is  clean  sport,  gives 
mental  and  physical  exercise  to  men  or 
women  who  lack  these  essentials  to 
healthy  living. 

But  as  a  business  proposition,  the  per- 
son must  in  the  first  place  have  a  liking 
for  details.  The  poultry  business  is  one 
of  small  details,  none  of  which  must  be 
neglected  if  we  want  to  succeed. 

Why  Begin  in  the  Spring. — And  spring 
time  is  the  very  best  time  of  all  for  test- 
ing this  question  out.  By  fall  you  will 
have  found  out  whether  you  are  prepared 
to  cut  out  a  lot  of  other  things  in  order 
to  care  for  your  poultry;  then  if  you  do 
not,  you  can  sell  before  the  winter  season 
comes  on.  In  that  case  you  have  the  ex- 
perience at  very  little  cost.  There  is  less 
danger  of  sickness,  less  danger  of  loss  in 
raising  chicks.  By  waiting  for  spring  the 
beginner  has  many  advantages  in  his  fa- 
vor. It  is  the  season  of  production,  and 
if  the  hens  are  kept  thrifty  they  will  not 
only  pay  for  their  own  keep,  but  the  young 
chicks  too.  But  here  again  we  need  to 
u;;e  reason.  Last  year  I  was  in  touch 
with  a  man  that  had  started  in  the  season 


before  with  some  chicks  raised  from  eggs. 
His  pullets  were  well  raised  and  he 
showed  signs  of  making  a  success.  In 
early  spring  I  asked  him  how  many  chicks 
he  was  going  to  raise,  and  he  said  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  cut  the  number  down  to  fifty, 
because  I  knew  he  had  no  income  except 
what  he  could  earn  by  working  out. 
When  the  molting  season  came  it  took  all 
he  could  earn  to  feed  the  hens  and  chicks, 
so  he  got  scared,  just  when  he  should  have 
held  on,  and  sold  out. 

There  was  a  good  poultryman  lost  be- 
cause he  failed  to  realize  how  much  a  lot 
of  growing  chicks  will  get  away  with. 

Ji  dgment  in  Starting. — Reason  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  faculty  possessed  only  by 
the  human  race.  In  fact,  in  the  days  of 
good  King  Henry  of  England,  it  was  an 
attribute  possessed  only  by  men,  at  least 
so  said  the  king.  Well  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  men  have  made  a  fizzle  of  this  at- 
tribute, and  I  have  owned  horses  that 
could  give  lots  of  men  pointers.  Always 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  f*nlo  Alto- 
Breeders   of   high    class    White  Wyan- 

dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 

Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 

was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 

for  sale. 


White  Orpingtons 

PAWN  AM)  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
1)1  OKS. 

We  received  29  prizes  for  31  birds  shown 
at  Stockton,  Modesto  and  Fresno.  Can  you 
beat  if    Write  for  circular. 

LODI  NORMAL  INST1T!  TE, 
Lodi,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Ilarreil  Plymouth  Hock*.  White  \\  ynn- 
riotles.  Light  Bra  limn*.  White  MInorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  N.  COIIRLEDICK  A  CO., 
712  Diwlm/i  nnklnnd,  Cnl. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  000  hens  selected 
by  Hoguu  system,  In  breeding;  yards. 
Chicks,  #10  per  100. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $.">  per  9100;  #1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMP  El., 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1.  l.athrnp.  Cnl. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  Well-Bred,  Heuvy  Lay- 
ing B.  C.  Willie  Leghorn  Ileus.  Weil- 
Bred  Stock  iia>*  the  beat.  Write  us  for 
Price  1. 1st. 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 

Nothing  gives  more  profit  and  pleiisurr 

than  raising  BABY  CHICKS  when  they 
thrive.  We  want  you  to  have  that  kind. 
The  Vitality  of  our  chicks  is  constantly 
being  tested  in  a  pedigree  brooder.  We 
want  to  Know. 

Thrse  tested  chirks  cost  no  more  llinn 
the  oilier  kind. 

Gardena  Hatchery 

GARDENA,  CAL. 

Send  for  booklet  on  the  fundamentals 
of  poultry-keeping,  not  merely  an  adver- 
tisement. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

Eggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred, 
$1.50  per  fifteen. 

Can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

White   Leghorns,  of  coarse. 

LEVI  FRENCH,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Last  week  this  ad  sold  two  of  my  cock- 
eiels.  The  other  two  will  go  at  $10  each. 
Send  in  your  order.  I  will  ship  you  a  bird 
OB  approval.  If  not  satisfied,  return  and 
I  will  return  your  money. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  my  Free 
Mating  List. 
Jus.  H.  MONTOOHBRY, 
V.UiO  Fleming   in1.,  Oakland.  Cnl. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
110B-6  Merchants  Exchangt  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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,How  Can  I  Make  Money  With  Poultry 

IS  A  QUESTION  OFTEN  ASKED 

DO  IT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  WAY 

Which  simply  means  our  way.  We 
have  put  thousands  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  right  track, 
and  can  do  it  for  you  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance. 

Write  for  our  free  Catalog  and  Booklet, 
"How  It  All  Came  About." 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Petaluma  Incubator  Company 


[BOX  -* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


box  s>2 
PETALUMA,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A.: 


THE  RESULT  OF 
36  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PRACTICAL  POULTRY  RAISING 

SIMPLE— SAFE— DURABLE 


50  EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  SSfoc  BROODER  HATCHERS  8.50 
50  CHICK  FIRELESS  BROODERS  2.75 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY, 

WESTERN  OFFICE.  327  BACON  BUILDING, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


WAREHOUSES  AT 


OAKLAND.  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


AREN  BERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil.  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Atfents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County  in  United  States. 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hoplanri  Stock  Farm  awarded  many  prizes 
at  Petaluma  Show.  T/iey  understand  the 
value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Regulator.  Send  25 
cents  for  a  pa  kage  and  our  Poultry  liook. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  It,  write 


GUARANTEE 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
•what  we  claim  for  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Croley  System  of  Poultry  Feeding 

Send  lor  a  Copy.  Its  Free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO., 
629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 

AMD  BROODERS 

stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  is  free. 

JUBILEE   INCUBATOR  CO. 

SI  \  \  \  \  A  I.E.  Santa  Clara  County,  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS    AMD    HOW   TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  $3 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,   8AN  FRANCISCO 


measure  your  garment  by  the  cloth  at 
your  disposal;  in  other  words,  don't  try 
to  keep  more  than  you  can  provide  for. 
If  you  have  to  buy  a  start,  buy  only  what 
ycur  means  will  allow;  don't  be  hypno- 
tized into  buying  what  you  don't  want  be- 
cause of  what  someone  says;  use  your  own 
judgment,  or  consult  some  one  you  can 
trust.  And  once  having  bought  your 
birds,  be  as  much  with  them  as  is  pos- 
sible without  neglecting  other  duties. 
Half  the  trouble  comes  from  not  under- 
standing the  breed  you  are  working  with. 
At  the  Los  Angeles  show  we  saw  a  goodly 
number  of  new  candidates  for  favor,  the 
Campines  or  Brackels;  and,  while  they 
are  called  by  different  names,  I  could  see 
no  difference  in  the  make-up.  If  any- 
thing they  are  smaller  than  the  average 
v/ell-bred  Leghorn,  though  it  was  claimed 
they  were  heavier;  at  any  rate  they  de- 
serve a  trial  where  white  eggs  are  called 
for. 

Leghorns  have  had  a  long  run  in  this 
State,  and  their  sun  is  not  set  yet  by  any 
means,  for  they  have  lots  '  of  friends, 
though  the  trend  is  toward  a  larger  fowl, 
one  that  combines  the  qualities  of  laying 
with  a  good  supply  of  meat.  These  are 
the  fowls  that  appeal  to  a  beginner,  be- 
cause if  he  gets  tired  or  finds  that  he  does 
not  want  to  be  tied,  all  he  need  do  is  to 
advertise  in  his  local  paper  and  he  gets  a 
customer  right  quick. 

Testing  Yourself. — One  season  is 
enough  to  test  out  whether  you  are  made 
of  the  stuff  required  for  successful  poul- 
try raising.  If  you  are  an  irritable  per- 
son, don't  tackle  it,  or  you  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. To  be  a  successful  poultryman  you 
must  be  somewhat  patient,  observing  and 
be  Johnny-on-the-spot  when  there  is  work 
to  do,  because  it  is  work  that  will  not 
keep,  and  yet  is  not  near  as  tying  as  the 
dairy  business.  Nor  so  much  so  as  the 
average  office  worker. 

System  in  the  work  makes  it  easy,  and 
there  must  be  system  in  everything  if  we 
want  to  succeed.  The  failures  are  chiefly 
those  who  go  naphazard  at  their  work, 
doing  a  thing  today  and  forgetting  to  do  it 
the  next  day.  By  starting  in  the  spring 
you  can  cut  down  the  feed  bill  by  raising 
some  green  feed  if  you  have  a  small  plot 
of  land,  and  your  interest  will  be  kept 
alive  from  start  to  finish.  Every  phase  of 
poultry  raising  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  that  is  why  once  a  chicken 
crank  always  a  chicken  crank.  You  can't 
get  away  from  it;  you  may  quit  and  say 
never  again,  but  some  day  you  will  see 
something  that  looks  good  in  feathers  and 
you  are  doomed;  it's  back  to  the  chickens 
for  me. 


Answers  to  Questions. 

Dying  in  the  Shell. — A  lady  wants  to 
know  why  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell  at 
the  end  of  one  or  two  weeks.  If  I  could 
tell  her  all  about  this  I  could  set  up  an 
advisory  office  and  get  rich  quick.  The 
causes  are  so  numerous,  and  in  no  two 
cases  alike,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say.  But  at  this  time  of  year  people  do 
not  expect  every  egg  to  hatch,  even  though 
it  be  fertile.  In  the  northern  counties 
fowls  are  not  at  their  best  in  December, 
when  she  must  have  set  the  incubator,  be- 
sides being  new  to  the  business,  and  al- 
though she  may  think  the  machine  was 
run  correctly  it  may  have  played  some 
pranks  that  she  was  not  cognizant,  of. 
The  first  ten  days  is  the  critical  period  for 
eggs.  After  that  they  will  stand  more 
neglect  in  the  variations  of  heat,  but  if  a 
cold  night  comes  around  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  the  weak  germs  will  die. 
Even  one  hour  of  chill  will  be  fatal  at 
that  stage  of  incubation,  and  I  have 
known  incubators  to  run  down  to  90  and 
then  catch  up  when  the  atmosphere  got 
warmer  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 


If  Pays 
to  Clear 
Land 


WITH 


Red  Cross 


The  upper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  shattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  months 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca- 
vating, and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — "Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  182  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


QAMSDNV 

WNDMIILS 

If  h 

Different  than  all 

others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,   big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.    No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8.  10.12,14.16.18.  20  ft. 
diameters.    Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

17f  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III.  J 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Franclseo, 
2  IHoitgomrry  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  Up  96,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000,000.00 


Total      ....  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  P..  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Tom  n  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAUUTS. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  need  much  n  map  before  laying 
out  your  Irrigation  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Alladin. 


When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castle  in  Spain! 

Since  then  I  have  toiled,  day  and  night, 
I  have  money  and  power  good  store; 
But  I'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver 
bright 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose; 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again; 
I  have  nothing  'twould  pain  me  to  lose, 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Keeping  the  Boys  and  Girls  on 
the  Farm. 


To  keep  the  farmers'  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  is  a  problem  affecting  every 
agricultural  district  in  the  United  States. 
Thf  universal  opinion  of  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  as  voiced  to  the 
National  Country  Life  Commission,  was 
that  the  present  system  of  education  in 
the  district  schools  in  a  large  measure 
is  responsible  for  the  exodus  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  to  the  city;  that  the  cur- 
riculum, owing  to  its  failure  to  instruct 
in  the  spirit  of  the  farm,  is  strongly  in- 
fluencing the  children  away  from  rather 
than  toward  rural  pursuits. 

Recognizing  fully  the  importance  of  the 
problem  of  conserving  for  the  country  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  young  people, 
and  of  directing  them  in  childhood  to 
appreciate  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  farming  as  a  profession,  Secretary 
Fisher  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  authorized  the  Reclamation  Service 
to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  various  State  and  county 
authorities,  in  a  practical  plan  which  it 
is  believed  will  materially  promote  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  on  the  irrigation 
projects  of  the  Government. 

On  a  number  of  these  projects  the  old- 
fashioned  one-teacher  district  schools 
have  been  eliminated,  and  consolidated 
or  centralized  graded  schools  have  been 
established.  Sufficient  land  has  been  set 
aside  or  donated  adjacent  to  these  schools 
to  permit  the  platting  of  small  tracts  for 
planting.  A  course  in  elementary  agri- 
culture is  to  be  taught  and  an  actual 
demonstration  of  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  given,  with  prizes  for  the 
best  results.  To  further  these  plans  the 
Reclamation  Service  will  furnish,  free  of 
charge,  the  water  for  irrigation;  tne  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Experiment  Station  will  supply  seeds  and 
expert  instructors.  This  Western  experi- 
ment will  be  viewed  with  absorbing  in- 
terest by  the  farmers  all  over  the  land. 


Keeping  Young. 


Lillian  Russell  is  by  no  means  a  beau- 
tiful woman  only.  She  has  a  great  deal 
of  sound,  basic  go  d  sense  stowed  away 
in  that  beautiful  head  of  hers,  and  very 
fiequently  such  wholesome  advice  as  the 
following  appears  in  her  beauty  columns: 

"Keep  both  your  body  and  your  mind 
out  of  doors.  The  whole  world  is  yours 
to  live  in;  do  not  confine  yourself  to 
your  home,  no  matter  how  delightful  it 
is.  Let  your  mind  wander  through  all 
the  good  books,  your  eyes  see  the  glories 
of  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  your  feet 
fed  the  springy  touch  of  the  golf  links 
and  the  tennis  court.    Women  the  world 


over,  as  they  grow  more  and  more  con- 
tent, lead  too  inactive  lives;  they  hug 
the  heat  radiator  too  much,  and  by  their 
monotony  wear  themselves  into  nervous 
wrecks  for  lack  of  the  variety  of  occupa- 
tion. 

"Keep  up  plenty  of  exercise,  and  don't 
forget  to  breathe  deeply;  nothing  burns 
up  superfluous  flesh  on  all  parts  of  the 
body  like  pure  oxygen,  so  the  more  one 
practices  deep  breathing  the  more  one 
may  be  sure  of  keeping  one's  flesh  in 
the  right  proportion  as  a  covering  of  one's 
bones." 

Then  she  adds: 

"A  splendid  hip  reducer  is  the  stretch- 
ing exercise — stand  in  a  door,  and  rising 
on  your  tiptoes,  raise  your  hands  above 
your  head  on  each  side  of  the  door  jambs 
just  as  far  as  they  will  reach;  then  take 
a  long  breath." 

Some  of  us  busy  women  may  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  woman  can  suffer 
from  "too  inactive  lives,"  but  it  is  often 
true  that  our  busiest  women  often  suffer 
from  the  limited  range  of  their  activities. 
They  need  a  wider  mental  outlook. 


Quantities  in  Serving. 


In  serving  a  company  with  refreshments 
one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  quan- 
tities to  provide.  The  following  will 
prove  a  helpful  working  basis: 

A  five-pound  chicken  should  furnish 
enough  meat  for  salad  for  15  people. 

If  you  use  an  equal  amount  of  celery, 
which  is  a  good  proportion,  it  will  take 
four  bunches  of  good  celery. 

If  you  use  mushrooms,  allow  one  can 
of  button  mushrooms  to  a  chicken. 

Be  sure  to  season  the  chicken  well  in 
the  cooking. 

The  mayonnaise  dressing  needed  for 
one  chicken  will  take  a  pint  of  olive  oil. 

The  amount  of  lettuce  varies  with  the 
size  and  quantity  of  the  heads,  but  prob- 
ably two  would  be  enough  for  one  chicken. 

A  10-eent  loaf  of  baker's  bread  makes 
20  sandwiches. 

Large  olives  run  about  40  to  the  pint. 

One  pound  of  coffee  will  serve  from  35 
to  40  people,  according  to  the  strength 
desired  and  whether  it  is  boiled.  Boil- 
ing a  little  longer  brings  out  more 
strength,  but  impairs  somewhat  the  fine 
quality  of  the  flavor.  In  making,  allow 
four  eggs  to  the  pound. 

One  pint  of  cream  will  serve  15  cups 
of  coffee. 

Allow  six  or  seven  helpings  of  brick 
ice-cream  to  the  quart.  Such  fancy  cakes 
as  macaroons  run  about  40  to  the  pound. 

If  you  have  a  card  catalog,  as  all  good 
readers  of  these  columns  should  have, 
enter  this  for  future  reference. 


Old-Fashioned  Remedy. 


One  of  the  good,  old-fashioned  spring 
medicines  for  pumping  the  blood  was  sul- 
phur and  molasses.  To  prepare  it,  place 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sulphur 
in  a  saucer  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  mo- 
lasses. Blend  thoroughly  and  take  half 
an  hour  before  breakfast  and  on  retiring. 
A  tablespoonful  is  the  usual  amount  for 
a  dose.  Take  three  days,  and  then  after 
three  days  resume. 


Bobby,  aged  four,  often  called  on  his 
nearest  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown,  who  usu- 
ally gave  him  cookies.  If  she  forgot  it, 
he  sometimes  reminded  her.  His  father 
tcld  him  he  must  not  do  so  any  more. 
A  day  or  two  later  Bobby  came  home 
with  cooky  crumbs  in  evidence.  "Have 
you  been  begging  cookies  from  Mrs. 
Brown  again?"  asked  his  father  rather 
sternly.  "No,"  said  Bobby.  "I  didn't  beg 
for  any.  I  just  said,  'This  house  smells 
as  if  it  were  full  of  cookies,  but  what  is 
that  to  me?'  " 


Merced  Colony 
No.  2 


MERCED  COUNTY  RICH, 
SANDY-LOAM  SOU,,  IN- 
EXCELLED  FOR  ALFAL- 
FA. IN  THE  HEART  OF 
A  PRO  V  E  N  DISTRICT. 
I.ITTI.E  I  It  It  I  G  A  1  B  D 
FARMS.  SOLD  ON  VERY 
EASY  TERMS. 


WATCH  WINTON 

The  home  town  of  Mereeil  Colony  No.  2.  Laid  out  along  the  mont  approved 
linen,  on  the  Santa  Fe.  nine  miles  northwest  of  Mereeil.  Baeked  by  20,000  acre* 
of  rleh  alfalfa  land;  peopled  with  experienced  farmers;  2000  acres  of  Mereed 
Colony  No.  2  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa  by  spring;  4S0  aeren  alreadv  checked. 
Win  wealth  at  Wlnton,  the  town  with  a  hacking.  Fastest  growing  town  In 
Mereed  County.     Lots  on  sale  January  1st.    Make  your  reservations  now. 


f&i  THAT  PRODUCE) 

miw 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name .... 
Address. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6 : 00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  "Washington,  and  New  York ;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only   Wnmaa'a  College  an  Pacific  Coaat 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  West  End,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — Grammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — Infantry, 
Cavalry,  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Armv  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
3rd,  1912. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY',  A.M..  D.D., 
Head  Master. 


GOLD  MEDAL 
WALRUS  Jnfcz  BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Climates. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  AlaBka-Yukon 
and  California  State  Expositions. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


February  3,  1912 


THE  FAIR  OAKS  ORANGE 
DISTRICT. 

(Continued  From  Page  97.) 


acre,  though  usually  less,  and  on  most 
groves  the  soil  has  had  to  do  everything 
for  the  fruit.    On  the  Fred  B.  Cousins 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  lest 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


AIR  SLACKED  LIME — BUY  NOW. 
Air    slacked    lime,    best    lime    for  the 
money;  just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing; also  gypsum.    H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733 
Merchants'  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS— 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  weM  rooted 
$15  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taken  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW,  Se- 
bastopol,  Cal. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


450  acres — $20.00  per  acre;  good  stock 
farm  within  ten  miles  of  San  Jose;  100 
acres  tillable;  numerous  springs;  pasture 
100  head  entire  year;  good  improvements. 
Write  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO., 
Medford,  Ore. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  orchard  home, 
adjoining  San  Jose;  10  acres;  cherries, 
'cots,  prunes,  and  complete  poultry  plant. 
On  electric  line.  Improvements  alone  cost 
$7,000.  Price  $12,000.  Pays  20%  net  on  in- 
vestment. Address  OWNER,  care  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


33  acres  prime  orchard,  full  bearing; 
price  $21,000;  just  north  Saratoga,  Santa 
Clara  county;  line  12-room  house,  barn, 
etc.;  live  oak  trees;  best  income  place  for 
money;  \i  mile  to  R.  It.  station;  will  rent 
for  S'/c  on  investment  and  give  owner  use 
Of  house.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palto  Alto, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 640-acre  alfalfa  ranch  in 
Siskiyou  county,  cuts  200  tons  now  and  can 
be  made  to  cut  600  tons  by  seeding;  480 
acres  clear  and  balance  scattering  timber; 
creek  runs  through  place  and  spring  water 
piped  to  house  and  barn;  3  large  barns; 
price  $40  per  acre.  Also  2000  acres  in  Lake 
county,  Oregon,  all  under  irrigation;  un- 
limited outside  range;  has  been  used  as  a 
stock  ranch  since  1878;  ill  health  reason 
for  selling;  one-third  down  and  balance  on 
time,  to  responsible  parties;  price  $20  per 
acre.  WM.  H.  HAYES,  Silver  Lake.  Lake 
county,  Ore.,  or  JOHN  HAYES,  Fort  Jones, 
Cal. 


40  Acre  Farm — Will  support  two  or  four 
families  in  luxury.  Irrigation  by  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  Canal — one  mile  from 
Delhi  on  Southern  Pacific  Co.  main  line 
and  less  than  one  mile  to  fine  new  school. 
Rural  delivery,  cream  pick-up  and  tele- 
phone— S.  F.  newspapers  at  9:15  a.m.  daily. 
Deep  sandy  silt  soil — nicely  level.  Very 
attractive  proposition.  Terms  of  10%  down 
— easy  terms  for  balance.  Crops  will  pay 
all  within  two  years  if  properly  handled. 
Price  $125  per  acre.  If  interested,  write 
for  further  particulars.  TURLOCK-DELHI 
IRRIGATED  LANDS  CO,  1001  Western 
Metropolis  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRESH  SEEDS,  true  to  name,  all  varie- 
ties; plants,  trees,  fertilizers,  garden  tools, 
poultry  and  bee  supplies,  etc.,  always  in 
stock.  Write  for  combination  offer  "A." 
TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.  (Established  1852), 
San  Francisco. 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  Samples 
and  Prices. 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO  , 

Klnlto  lllilg.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  RU 


place  at  Fair  Oaks,  one  of  the  best  groves 
in  the  vicinity,  15  tons  of  4-10-4  fertilizer 
was  used  on  20  acres.  On  this  place  also 
$85  worth  of  vetch  seed  was  used  on  30 
acres,  including  olives.  Two  men  care 
for  this  ranch,  except  during  the  pick- 
ing season,  and  for  30  acres  in  hay  be- 
sides. 

On  this  ranch  two  acres  of  mature 
trees,  about  15  years  old,  gave  20  tons  of 
packed  oranges,  which  shows  that  north- 
ern California  can  produce  the  fruit  in 
quantity  when  the  manager  knows  how 
to  get  it  out.  From  the  1400  trees  of  all 
ages,  only  8(i  tons  were  harvested. 

That  the  quality  will  also  improve  with 
care  is  indicated  on  the  ranch  of  Dr.  E. 
H.  Buffum,  who  used  twice  the  standard 
amount  of  potash,  buying  a  4-10-8  fer- 
tilizer, and  found  that  the  oranges  were 
noticeably  sweeter. 

The  yield  still  averages  low,  but  on  a 
number  of  places  it  runs  about  2  boxes  to 
the  tree  or  better,  showing  that  when 
cover  crops,  fertilizer  and  dynamiting  are 
used  that  the  trees  respond.  Compared 
with  the  cost  of  establishing  a  grove,  this 
means  big  money  to  the  grower,  and  will 
do  so  until  greater  production  lowers 
prices. 

The  only  big  pest  is  oak-root  fungus, 
which  is  a  large  problem.  The  black 
scale  occasionally  gets  on  the  trees,  but 
is  kept  well  under  control  by  parasites 
on  olive  as  well  as  orange.  The  red  or 
yellow  scale  is  not  present  in  the  foot- 
lulls  of  Sacramento  county,  though  it  is 
farther  north,  and  the  only  other  scale 
present  is  the  soft  brown  scale,  which  na- 
tive parasites  also  clean  up  thoroughly. 
Thus  fumigating  and  insect  fighting  is  no 
problem. 

The  oranges  are  off  before  the  frosts 
come.  Even  the  last  heavy  frosts  seem 
to  have  done  no  damage  to  the  oranges 
left  on  the  trees,  nor  to  the  trees  them- 
selves and  apparently,  judging  from  the 
number  of  cars  shipped  in  recent  years, 
weather  conditions  affect  the  output  very 
little. 


The  Simple 
Oil  Engine 

(a  child  can  run  it) 

An  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the  farm. 
Only  four  working  parts:  Piston, 
Piston-Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate 
or  kerosene,  for  less  money,  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
of  order.  Now  is  the  time  to  purchase 
your  engine,  for  the  coming  busy  sea- 
ton.  Start  the  new  year  with  a  new 
Simple  Oil  Engine;  others  are  doing  so, 
why  not  youf  and  for  once  have  a  satis- 
factory season,  through  the  simplicity) 
economy,  antl  efficiency  of  the  Simple 
Oil  Engine. 

A  special  discount  of  10%  is  offered  for 
the  next  lliiriy  (80)  days,  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia delivery.  Accounts  of  spring 
orders  which  enables  us  to  ship  in  car 
lots,  thus  reducing  the  freight  cost  con- 
siderably. Delivery  may  be  had  im- 
mediately or  after  March  1st.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer  and  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  your  season's  work, 
through  the  aid  of  the  only  and  or- 
iginal Simpe  Oil  Engine. 

The  Simple  Oil 
Engine  Company 

400  Seventh  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone  Market  1675. 


RAL  PRESa 


If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  quality  of 
the  oranges  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  south,  and  this  quantity  of 
fruit  can  be  secured  from  the  amount  of 
investment  needed,  and  the  cost  of  look- 
ing alter  a  grove  is  what  it  is,  the  citrus 
grower  in  any  place  might  figure  out  the 
future  of  northern  California  in  citrus 
production.  There  is  an  unlimited  amount 
of  similar  land  left  along  the  foothills, 
and  in  some  future  time  this  will  ship 
sommtthing  besides  early  oranges.  Every- 
body who  can  plant  oranges  now  is  plant- 
ing them.  What  will  happen  when  the 
early  market  is  supplied? 


Lyon  Bros.  Company  of  New  York  ex- 
pect to  ship  most  of  the  asparagus  from 
the  section  around  Oakley  this  year. 
They  expect  to  send  about  50%  more  of 
this  vegetable  to  the  New  York  market 
than  in  past  seasons. 


700  ACRES  FOR  SALE. 

All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county;  400  acres  grain  land,  125  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  flowing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  under 
iirigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  ALVARADO, 
000  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA 

Unusual  Inducements  Often  d  to  Settlers. 


Lands  nt  $40  to  $75  Per  Acre  and  3134 
Years  lo  Pay  lor  It. 


The  Victorian  Government  of  Australia 
lias  for  years  been  working  toward  the 
completion  of  the  most  elaborate  plan  of 
irrigation  development  ever  undertaken 
by  a  commonwealth. 

Victoria  offers  unusual  inducement  to 
settlers,  offering  the  finest  of  lands  at 
prices  from  $40  to  $75  per  acre,  with  31% 
years  to  pay  for  same. 

Victoria's  irrigated  areas  will  grow  all 
the  products  of  the  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  zones.  They  are  equally  suited  to 
dairying,  the  growing  and  fattening  of 
live  stock,  and  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Victoria's  climate  gives  charm  and 
healtfulness  to  rural  life.  The  air  is  pure, 
sunny  days  are  almost  continuous,  and 
there  is  a  freedom  from  both  the  arctic 
cold  which  chills  and  the  tropic  heat  which 
enervates. 

Settlers  who  think  seriously  of  investi- 
gating this  offering  can  feel  assured  that 
every  statement  made  is  honest  and  cor- 
rect, the  Victorian  Government  being  be- 
hind every  statement,  insuring  the  colonist 
right  and  proper  treatment. 

The  new  steamship  Tahiti  will  leave  San 
Francisco  on  April  3d,  with  a  special  ex- 
cursion bound  direct  to  Melbourne.  Avery 
low  one  way  and  round  trip  rate  has  been 
made  and  any  information,  folders,  book- 
lets, etc.,  regarding  this  section,  can  be 
had  by  addressing  The  Peck-Judah  Co., 
U.  S.  Agents  of  the  Land  Dept.  of  the  Vic- 
torian Government,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Feed  Your  Last 
Year's  Crops  Into  Idle 
Horses  This 
Winter 


8     Sell  your  extra 
horses  and  farm  with 
an  Avery  Gas  Tractor.  Don't 
keep    idle    horses    any  longer 
standing  around  eating  their  heads  off. 

Agricultural  statistics  show  that  farm 
horses  average  only  100  full  days'  work  a  year.    The  other  265  days  you 
have  to  feed  them  just  the  same — all  for  nothing. 

Can  you  afford  this  expense  —  this  waste  —  when  eras  for  the  Avery  Farm 
Tractor  costs  less  thnn  horse  feed?  And  that's  only  when  working.  When  idle  a 
Tractor  costs  you  nothing  for  fuel.  With  tne  Avery  Tractor  and  "Self  Lift"  Plow,  you 
or  your  boy  can  plow  15  to  18  acres  a  day  alone.  Will  cut  the  cost  of  your  plowing  in 
two.   Also  big  saving  in  other  work. 

AVERY  Gas  Tractor: 

Built  for  threshing  and  general  farm  work  on  ordinary  size  farms  anywhere.  Light 
weight— only  about  11,000  pounds— won't  pack  the  ground.  Puils  from  four  to  six  plows; 
also  discs,  harrows,  levelers,  seeders,  binders;  drives  threshers  and  other  belt  machines. 
Simplest  tractor  built. 

Every  farmer  rhould  consider  power  farming  seriously.  Here's  the  book  that  tells 
how  YOU  can  farm  with  power.  It's  free.  Find  out  what  an  Avery  Tractor  and  "Self 
Lift"  Piow  will  do  for  you.  Ask  for  Avery  Tractor  and  "Self  Lift"  Plow  Book.  Tell  us 
what  work  you  have  to  do,  how  many  acres  you  farm  and  how  many  horses  you  use. 
AVERY  COMPANY,  18nn  Iowa  SSreet,  Peoria.  III.  Also  manufacturers  of  A  very  Oan  Farm 
2rucka,UnrlermountetlSleatoTraclian  Fmjhirs.Qea  Traction  Engines  ami"  Yellovt  Fellow"  Threshers. 
Babb-Carter  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal..  Northern  California  Agents. 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices  and  particulars  write, 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED 
ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO. 

552=554=556  So.  First  St., 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  31,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

No  heavy  demand  is  noted  locally,  but 
the  Northern  situation  has  caused  a  much 
firmer  feeling  in  regard  to  prices.  No 
quotable  advance  has  been  made  here, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  large  offerings 
at  the  inside  figures.  Northern  export 
trade  continues  active. 

California  Club  $1.52^ ©1.571  a 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Club    1.52 1.57 >/2 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

Cash  values  are  unchanged,  and  aside 
from  a  small  jobbing  business  the  princi- 
pal trading  is  in  the  May  option.  All 
spot  offerings  are  firmly  held,  but  buyers 
are  reluctant  to  pay  the  present  price, 
Considerable  barley  is  still  being  shipped 


East  from  valley  points. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $2.00  ©  2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    1.75  @1.80 

OATS. 


The  Eastern  market  is  considerably 
stronger,  and  Northern  stock  is  accord- 
ingly more  firmly  held.  The  local  mar- 
ket is  correspondingly  firm,  with  a  fair 
movement,  but  no  quotable  advance  is 
noted. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  ©1.76 

Gray    1.70  @1.75 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1.85  @1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

Previous  values  rule  on  good  dry  corn, 
both  local  and  Eastern.  New  Eastern 
corn  is  fairly  plentiful  and  easy,  being 
offered  freely  at  10c.  below  appearing 
quotations,  but  finds  only  a  limited  de- 
mand. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
in  rye,  which  is  steadily  held  at  the  nom- 
inal value  last  quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  demand  at  present  is  a  little  irreg- 
ular, sales  from  week  to  week  being  of 
satisfactory  volume  for  this  time  of  year, 
though  there  is  little  business  at  the 
moment.  Some  holders  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  reduce  their  stocks,  and 
are  said  to  have  shaded  prices  on  certain 
lines.  There  is  no  general  pressure  to 
sell,  however,  and  prices  show  no  quota- 
ble variation  from  last  week's  figures. 
Supplies  on  the  Coast  are  apparently  not 
especially  heavy  in  any  line,  and  with 
a  fully  normal  consuming  demand  in  the 
East  a  good  clean-up  is  expected,  with 
a  possibility  of  still  higher  prices  on 
one  or  two  lines.  There  has  been  some 
export  demand  for  limas  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  additional  business  of  the 
same  nature  is  expected.  Good  results 
are  expected  from  the  Association's  cam- 
paign in  Canada. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3.90  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  #4.15 

Large  Whites    3.90  @4.00 

Liroas    6.00  @6.05 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

No  further  changes  in  price  are  noted. 
The  market  continues  fairly  active  for 


most  descriptions. 

Alfalfa    17V2@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5Vic 

Canary    4%®  5  c 

Hemp    4VjC 

Millet    3  @ 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 


Aside  from  continued  activity  in  the 
export  trade,  there  is  little  feature  to 
the  market,  local  business  being  normal 
for  this  season,  with  prices  unchanged. 


Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.40 

Bakers'  Extras   5.20  @5.40 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Local  prices  on  the  better  grades  have 
been  marked  down  a  little,  but  values 
are  pretty  well  maintained  at  the  pres- 
ent figures.  Arrivals  in  this  market  con- 
tinue about  as  before,  and  trade  is  very 
quiet,  though  there  is  still  an  active 
movement  at  good  prices  in  the  interior. 
Grass  is  making  a  good  growth  in  some 
districts,  but  large  quantities  of  hay  are 
still  needed  for  feeding,  and  there  is  a 
good  movement  to  southern  California, 
where  a  continued  strong  demand  is  ex- 
pected. Shipments  to  other  quarters, 
however,  are  light.  Offerings  of  alfalfa 
are  light,  and  the  demand,  though  less 
than  last  month,  is  still  strong.  Straw 
receives  little  attention,  supplies  being 


rather  large. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.50(5)20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   15.00@1S.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.50@15.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00^18.50 

Wild  Oats   11.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 

Offerings  of  bran  are  quite  large,  with 
considerable  northern  stock  available,  and 
prices  have  accordingly  been  shaded. 
Otherwise  prices  stand  as  before,  most 
ilnes  being  in  good  demand,  though  in 
view  of  the  high  prices  buyers  are  oper- 


ating on  a  small  scale. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.50@26.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Good  onions  are  becoming  very  scarce, 
both  here  and  in  Oregon,  and  local  stock 
has  been  advanced.  Oregon  onions  were 
also  marked  up,  following  an  advance  at 
shipping  points,  but  the  movement  this 
week  has  been  so  light  that  the  old 
price  was  restored.  Rhubarb  is  arriving 
more  freely,  both  from  the  south  and 
nearby  points,  but  an  improving  demand 
has  caused  higher  prices.  The  same  is 
true  of  asparagus,  though  offerings  are 
stilt  very  light.  Southern  tomatoes  are 
lower,  but  some  choice  Mexican  stock  is 
held  at  $1.50  per  crate.  Mexican  peppers 
also  bring  a  premium,  and  California 
stock  is  higher,  cucumbers  also  showing 
an  advance.  Green  peas  are  a  little 
stronger,  and  string  beans  are  temporar- 
ily out  of  the  market.    Good  mushrooms 


are  also  higher,  other  lines  remaining 
as  before. 
Onions — 

California  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.90@  2.00 

Oregon    2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   50@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage    40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

String  Beans,  lb   20@  22 »2 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)  15@  20c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   15@  20c 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   6@  10c 

Asparagus    30  @  50c 

Mushrooms,  box    50c@  1.25 

Lettuce,  crate    1.50@  1.75 

Green  peas,  lb   5@  12c 

POTATOES. 


Oregon  potatoes  are  again  in  the  mar- 
ket, finding  a  fair  demand  at  quotations. 
All  local  lines  are  firm  as  last  quoted, 
though  there  is  no  great  activity  in  the 
local  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Stockton  warehouses  still  contain  about 
240.000  sacks,  but  the  supply  is  in  strong 
hands  and  a  good  clean-up  expected. 


Oregon   $1.65@  1.80 

River  Whites    1.35@  1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.85@  2.00 

Early  Rose    1.60@  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Local  stock  is  still  arriving  slowly,  but 
Eastern  stock  is  somewhat  more  plentiful 


than  for  some  time  past,  arrivals  con- 
sisting of  young  roosters  and  hens. 
These  lines  are  accordingly  a  little 
easier,  with  a  slight  decline  in  young 
roosters.  There  is  little  demand  for  tur- 
keys, and  ordinary  stock  is  hard  to  sell, 
though  fancy  birds  are  moved  off  with- 
out difficulty  at  full  quotations. 


25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb  

27  c 

20  c 

17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  

17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb  

16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb  

12V.C 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb  

18  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown. 

17  C 

Squabs,  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.50 

Ducks,   doz   9.00®  12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   15@16  c 

do    dressed   17@21  c 

BUTTER. 

The  general  range  of  extras  is  about 
the  same  as  last  week,  with  a  little  more 
stiength  just  at  present,  while  prime 
firsts  are  slightly  lower  and  storage  stock 
is  weak.  Considerable  storage  butter  has 
been  shipped  East,  but  the  shipping  de- 
mand for  fresh  stock  is  light. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ...34  33 Vi  33%  33%  34 »4  34% 
Prime 

Firsts   ..31%  31%  3j%  31      31  31 

Firsts   30     30     30     30     30  30 

Storage 

Extras    ...30     30     30     30     30  30 
EGGS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  produc- 
tion has  increased  considerably  at  nearby 
points,  the  local  market  is  firm,  with 
better  prices  than  last  week.  This  is 
caused  by  a  heavy  shipping  movement, 
both  to  Eastern  and  Northern  markets. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...31      31      31%  31%  81%  MS 
Firsts  ....29%  29 '4  29%  30     30  30 
Seconds   .  . . . —  — ■     —     —     —  — 
Selected 

Pullets.. 29     2S%  29%  29 'L«  30'  29% 
CHEESE. 

Arrivals  of  cheese  have  been  quite  lib- 
eral this  week,  and  lower  prices  are  quot- 
ed for  all  grades.    Monterey  cheese  has 
been  marked  down  about  2c. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16%c 


Storage    14  %c 

Firsts    13  %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18  c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  1(>%@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  is  about  as  featureless  as 
possible,  owing  to  the  limited  range  of 
offerings.  Fancy  Newtown  and  Belle- 
fleur  apples  find  a  fair  demand,  however, 
and  are  firmly  held  as  quoted.  Pears 
are  not  so  much  of  a  feature,  and  there 


is  nothing  else  to  offer  at  present. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  box  $  1.25@  1.75 

Choice    1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.50@  1.75 


Dried  Fruits. 

Interest  in  all  lines  of  dried  fruits  is 
gradually  increasing,  though,  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  year,  individual  sales  are 
small.  Indications,  however,  are  favor- 
able for  a  close  clean-up  in  all  lines,  as 
stocks  in  the  distributive  trade  are  light, 
and  conditions  in  consuming  markets 
appear  to  be  normal.  The  supplies  re- 
maining in  California  are  for  the  most 
part  controlled  by  packers,  and  with  few 
exceptions  are  closely  held.  Evaporated 
apples  have  again  been  marked  up,  stocks 
being  materially  reduced  by  an  export 
movement.  Good  apricots  are  also  a  little 
higher.  Several  good-sized  lots  are  still 
held  by  growers'  organizations,  but  the 
holders  are  confident  of  an  advancing 
market.  Peaches  are  about  all  out  of 
growers'  hands,  and  the  stock  available 
is  smaller  than  at  this  season  for  a 
number  of  years.  Higher  offers  have 
been  made  for  prunes,  for  which  there 
is  a  steady  though  moderate  demand. 
Prices  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  ex- 
treme level  of  last  spring,  but  some  ad- 
vance is  anticipated  over  the  present 
level.  Seedless  raisins  are  unchanged,  be 
ing  extremely  firm  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance. There  is  a  steady,  moderate  move- 
ment of  Muscats  at  former  prices,  and 
while  there  is  no  immediate  indication 
of  advance,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
present  value  will  at  least  be  maintained. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says : 

"The  movement  in  California  prunes 


is  regulated  by  the  current  needs  of  con- 
sumption, whic.i.  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively high  prices  prevailing,  is 
rather  circumscribed.  One  of  the  larger 
packing  firms,  in  a  letter  to  their  New 
York  representatives,  say  that  while  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  the  extreme  hign 
prices  of  last  spring  will  be  repeated 
this  year,  they  do  look  for  better  than 
present  prices  during  the  coming  spring 
campaign,  as  the  stock  remaining  on  the 
Coast  is  small  and  would  be  readily  ab 
sorbed  by  a  moderate  demand. 

"There  is  not  much  interest  shown  at 
present  by  local  buyers  in  peaches  or 
apiicots  on  the  spot  or  for  shipment  from 
California,  but  neither  first  nor  second 
hands  seem  anxious  to  sell  in  view  of 
the  strong  statistical  showing,  and  the 
market  closes  firm  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  quotations. 

"There  is  quite  a  little  buying  interest 
manifested  in  California  seedless  raisins, 
which,  because  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  imported  goods,  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  attention  from  consum- 


ers." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  8i...@  9V4c 

Apricots    12  "@13  c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    @  8%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6%@  7  c 

Pears   7%@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3    ®  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%0  5%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

In  the  East  markets  are  higher  on 
lemons  and  about  the  same  as  last  week 
for  oranges.  Cold  weather  at  auction 
points  on  Monday,  January  29th.  perhaps 
kept  lemons  from  going  higher  than  they 
did,  as  there  is  a  scarcity,  especially  of 
good  sizes.  At  New  \  ork  on  Monday, 
navels  averaged  from  $1.60  to  $3.15  per 
box  at  the  auction,  while  lemons  sold 
for  $2.10.  The  same  day  at  Boston  na- 
vels averaged  from  $1.60  to  $2.35:  and 
lemons  at  St.  Louis  sold  for  $4.50.  At 
Philadelphia  navels  brought  $1.70  to 
$2.25;  while  Florida  oranges  sold  from 
$1.30  to  $3.95.  The  great  trouble  at  this 
time  seems  to  be  the  large  amount  of 
small  sizes  of  California  fruit. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction  Monday, 
prices  ran  from  $1.80  for  fancy  navels, 
down  to  70c  for  standard  navels,  f.  o.  b. 
California. 

Effects  of  frost  on  the  fruit  is  now  very 
apparent  in  frosted  groves,  and  oranges 
are  dropping  steadily  to  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  this  is  out  of  the  way,  ship- 
ments will  be  resumed  at  a  lively  rate. 
A  despatch  from  Redlands  last  Saturday 
states  that  less  than  half  the  amount  of 
fiuit  had  been  shipped  this  season  to 
date  than  was  shipped  to  the  same  date 
last  year.  This  season's  total  is  501  cars, 
as  against  1247  last  year. 

Quite  a  lot  of  frosted  oranges  and  lem 
ons  have  come  into  San  Francisco  din- 
ing the  week,  and  find  a  limited  sale, 
both  fruits  being  offered  at  50c  to  $1  per 
box.  Good  fruit,  however,  is  firm  at  a 
sharp  advance,  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
vance at  shipping  points.  Lemons  are 
expected  to  go  still  higher  within  a  few 
days.  Choice  grapefruit  is  also  higher. 
Notwithstanding  the  advance,  there  is  a 
very  fair  demand  for  choice  and  fancy 
oranges. 


Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.25@  2.75 

Choice   1.75@  2.00 

Tangerines   75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit    2.00@  3.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    4.00@  4.50 

Choice    3.00@  3.50 

Staudard    2.00@  2.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  general  situation  appears  somewhat 
encouraging  to  holders  of  nuts,  recent  re- 
ports from  Europe  indicating  some  ad- 
vance in  certain  lines  of  both  almonds 
aud  walnuts.  Only  a  few  lots  of  wal- 
nuts remain  in  first  hands,  and  prac- 
tically nothing  is  offered  below  Associa 
tion  prices,  which  buyers  may  be  willing 
to  pay  before  the  next  crop  is  available. 


Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18%c 

I  X  L   17V4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16%c 

Drakes    14 %c 

Languedoc    14%e 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   14  c 
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AUCTION 


or  Sell  Your 
Horses  and  Mules 


and  do  more  and  better  work  with  the 

"Improved  Johnson  Tractor" 

Distillate  at  6)4 c  a  gallon 
is  better  for  you  than  feed 
at  $35.00  per  ton.  Others 
are  doing  it. 


Cheaper  cultivation  means 
constant  improvement  in 

your  orchard  and  better  fruit  and  more  of  it. 

Automobiles  and  autotrucks  have  put  the  horse  out  of  business  on  the  roads. 
Farm  traction  engines  are  doing  likewise  on  the  farm. 

Let  us  show  you  what  other  "Improved  Johnson  Tractor"  owners  have  done. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS,  sole  manufacturers 

Office— 75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Works— Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Hardshell,  No.  1   13J/.C 

No.  2   11  c 

Budded    16y2c 

HONEY. 

There  is  considerable  inferior  and  can- 
died honey  on  the  market,  which  could 
probably  be  had  at  a  concession,  but  all 
desirable  lots  are  firm  as  before,  with  lit- 
tle offering. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white  ......  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7y2c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  a  little  movement  in  a  small 
way,  but  the  market  shows  little  feature, 
prices  being  unchanged. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Higher  prices  are  reported  for  a  few 
small  lnts  of  good  1911  hops,  but  there  is 
little  of  he  old  crop  left  in  growers' 
bonds.  Some  large  contracts  for  the  1912 
crop  have  been  closed  in  Sonoma  county 
at  27c. 

1911  crop   40@50c 

1912  crop   26<§>27c 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  in  somewhat  better  con- 
dition, the  improvement  of  green  feed 
and  the  approach  of  the  lambing  season 
causing  lighter  offerings  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  latter  are  higher.  Heavy 
hogs  are  also  rather  scarce,  and  dressed 
pork  is  firm. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  Vic 

No.  2    5Vi@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5    @  5Vic 

No.  2    4V>@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2'/.@  3%c 

Calves:  Light    6M>@  6%c 

Medium    fi    @  6Vic 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6Vi@  6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   6V>c 

100  to  150  lbs   6i/2c 

Prime  wethers    4 14  @  5  c 

Ewes    4    @  4y2c 

Lambs    5Jj@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9Vi@  9%c 

Cows    8V4@  8%c 


Heifers    8%@  8^0 

Veal,  large    10'.'.@liy2c 

Mutton:   Wethers    8    @  9%c 

Ewes    7y.@  8y>c 

Lambs    10%@ll%c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10y2c 

HIDES. 

Prices  show  a  general  advance  of  y>c 
on  both  wet  and  dry  hides,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  more  active  than  for  some  time 
past,  all  offerings  being  sold  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  5(J  lbs.  .  HVL>c 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10 Vic 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  liy>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  10V.C 

Kip    13y>c 

Veal    17  c 

Calf   17  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18%@19%c 

Dry  Bulls    16y_>c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   19  @19M>c 

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10   20 Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   24  @24%c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30(g)  50c 
Lambs    35 @  50c 

WOOL. 

Prices  show  no  particular  improvement 
and  the  market  is  by  no  means  active, 
though  a  few  sales  have  been  made  re- 
cently and  the  outlook  is  considered  a 
little  better. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12'/.>c 

Northern,  year's  staple    14    #16  c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HORSES. 

Sales  have  been  of  little  importance 
in  the  past  week,  business  being  mostly 
of  a  small  retail  nature,  but  the  market 
seems  to  be  working  into  better  condi 
tion.  Encouragement  is  taken  particu- 
larly from  the  increasing  interest  among 
country  buyers  in  offerings  of  defective 
city  horses  suitable  for  seasonable  use  in 
the  country,  and  in  another  week  the 
supply  of  such  stock  should  be  greatly 


reduced.  A  better  local  demand  for  all 
classes  of  fresh  stock  is  expected  by  the 
middle  of  February. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$290@335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@>225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@190 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110<g>125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 


MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

900  lbs   140O165 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

The  first  car  of  onions  ever  shipped  out 
of  Tuolumne  county  was  sent  out  last 
week  from  Phoenix  Lake. 


Work,  Worker,  Working  and  Done 

DID  YOU  EVER  GET  KICKED  BY  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE? 

We  Have  One  That  Never  Kicks. 

It  runs  like  a  sewing  machine,  starts  every  time,  is  non-vibrating, 
built  along  lines  no  other  engines  are. 

Can  he  put  to  work  within  five  minutes  after  taking  off  the  ship- 
ping crate  It  needs  no  foundation  or  fastenings.  Our  engine  weighs 
less  than  one-third  what  others  of  equal  horse-power  do. 

No  batteries,  timers  and  coils  needed. 

Runs  on  distillate,  whiqh  is  cheaper  than  gasoline. 

Write  us  for  information. 
WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

72  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Please  Mention  Pacini-  Rural  Press 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


For  Particulars 
Address 


C.  A.  RYAN,    orosi,  cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  engine, 
In  good  condition,  with  two  wuroim 
for  same.  BurnN  dlNtlllute.  For  In- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering-. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying-  and  whitewashing-. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Own  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


'BB.VU'IA   IIAXCOCK" — TIIK  PLOW  THAT  PLOWS. 


(|f  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 

(|f  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Kro'gh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RJO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  * 
Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


(J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Big  Stumps  Putted 

Quick  and  Easy  S 

Pulls  an  acre  a  dav.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  lai  d  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  pe r  cent  lighter, 
*")  per  cent  stronger  than  cart  Iron  puller.  30 
du\n'  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee  to  replace, 
free,  all  castings  that  break  from  any  ratme 
whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets  Insure  safe- 
ty to  men  and  team.  Accurate  turning  means 
light  draft.  Mail  DOftal  for  free  book  show- 
ing photos  and  letters  from  owners.  Tells 


Triple 
Power 


ATTENTION ! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

is  the  quickest  and  most  effective  method  of  supplying  nitrogen  to 
all  or  any  crops.   Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO., 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Mr.  Humphrey's  Progress  or  How 
One  Thing  Led  to  Another. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

There  is  an  old  English  proverh  which  says,  "No  grass,  no  cattle;  no 
cattle,  no  manure;  no  manure,  no  grass."    This  proverb  can  be  started 


returned  to  the  soil,  and  the  reason  for  it  all  is  this :  About  a  decade  ago 
there  was  a  considerable  acreage  to  almonds  and  pears.  To  get  the 
almonds  to  open  properly  before  harvesting  it  was  necessary  to  irrigate 
them.  Irrigation  was  difficult,  as  the  upper  few  feet  of  loam  was  under- 
laid by  a  heavy  clay  which  would  retain  the  water  and  injure  the  trees 
if  irrigation  was  applied  at  fruiting  time. 

The  most  feasible  method  of  applying  water  and  yet  preventing  the 
soil  from  becoming  waterlogged  was  to  plant  alfalfa,  which  would  take 


A  Basic  Factor  in  Diversified  Farming. 


at  either  third  and  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  that  unless  cat  lie  are 
kept  on  the  farm  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  soil  fertile.  This  principle 
has  not  been  followed  very  completely  in  California,  especially  in  fruil 
raising,  as  that  is  an  industry  that  will  not  support  many  cattle,  and  un- 
less fertilization  is  secured  from  other  sources  the  soil  is  giving  continu- 
ally and  not  receiving. 

An  exception  to  this  system  that  has  proved  a  marked  success  is  on  the 
ranch  of  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhews,  Sacramento  county,  where  alfalfa  is 
raised  between  the  trees,  fed  to  dairy  cattle  on  the  ranch  and  the  manure 


up  the  surplus  moisture  and  allow  the  soil  to  become  sufficiently  aerated. 

The  alfalfa  did  well,  the  trees  continued  to  bear  as  well  as  ever,  and 
the  water  could  be  applied  easily,  and  the  almonds  opened  the  way  they 
should,  so  it  was  also  decided  to  duplicate  the  process  among  the  pears, 
although  they  could  be  irrigated  when  the  trees  required  it  without  dan- 
ger to  the  roots.  A  further  inducement  to  planting  alfalfa  in  the  pear 
orchard  was  that  it  reduced  the  danger  of  spreading  the  blight  by  culti- 
vation. 

(Continued  on  Page  1S4.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Feb.  6,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.29 

19.158 

26.20 

62 

38 

Red  Bluff  

00 

7.00 

14.7.5 

72 

40 

Sacramento  

00 

4.25 

11.48 

66 

44 

8an  Francisco .. 

00 

5.89 

l.;  :;s 

68 

46 

San  Jose  

00 

3.40 

9.57 

72 

36 

Fresno  

00 

2.04 

5.49 

70 

38 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

5.37 

64 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

7.11 

11.62 

74 

38 

00 

2.82 

8.79 

82 

46 

San  Diego  

00 

2.56 

5.67 

74 

42 

The  Week. 


The  California  skies  have  reflected  the  bliss  of 
tin-  winter  resident  uninterruptedly  since  our 
last  issue,  although  record-breaking  storms  have 
covered  nearly  all  American  areas  save  those  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Agricultural  producers  would 
rather  like  to  borrow  some  of  these  disturbances — 
with  the  usual  local  modifications  of  temperature, 
ll  would  seem  as  though  we  must  get  our  share 
before  long,  as  the  whole  aerial  envelope  of  the 
earth  seems  to  be  seething  in  meteorology.  It 
conies  to  us  by  cable  that  it  is  many  years  since  the 
British  isles  have  experienced  such  a  stress  of 
weather  as  has  besieged  England.  Scotland  and 
Wall's  this  winter.  The  snowstorm  of  Sunday  last, 
which  swept  over  England  for  more  than  twelve 
hours,  was  perhaps  the  severest  of*  the  winter.  In 
London  the  snow  was  eight  inches  deep.  Water 
supplies  in  many  parts  of  the  island  were  frozen 
hard.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  frozen  to  death  and 
other  flocks  and  herds  were  starving  for  both 
water  and  fodder.  This  is  clearly  overdoing 
veather  requirements,  and  it  does  not  befit  an  in- 
sular climate  as  the  south  of  England  should  pos- 
stss.  We  do  not  need  such  an  infliction — but 
something  seems  to  be  brewing  for  us  in  the  skies 
as  we  write  this  in  the  mid-week 


Agricultural  Recreations. 

Alluding  to  the  severity  of  the  mid-winter  in 
wintry  parts  of  the  world  reminds  us  of  the  en- 
forced inactivity  of  farmers  during  months  of 
time  which  is  always  in  sharp  contract  with  the 
rainy-season  activity  of  the  California  farmer. 
The  most  striking  reminder  of  this  state  of  thugs 
in  a  wintry  climate  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of 
some  new  frills  which  the  extension  of  agricul- 
tural education  is  taking  on  in  North  Dakota.  It 
seems  that  the  agricultural  college  of  that  State  is 
publishing  a  series  of  bulletins  on  these  subjects: 
jitter-dinner  speaking,  how  to  write  humorous 
stories,  woman  suffrage,  how  to  judge  a  debate, 
etc  All  these  things  certainly  make  for  elevation 
and  advancement.  To  teach  the  North  Dakota 
farmer  to  make  a  graceful  after-dinner  speech  in- 
stead of  snarling  out,  "John,  see  if  you  can  thaw 
out  that  dinged  pump  while  I  uncover  some  fodder 
for  them  critters,"  will  certainly  make  for  his 
social  elevation.  Think,  too,  of  the  delight  in  the 
home  while  Polly  reads  her  humorous  story  and 


Jim  umpires  the  usual  debate  between  his  paw 
and  his  maw  on  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage. 
We  almost  suspect  that  the  philosophers  of  the  ag- 
ricultural college  have  chosen  this  line  of  winter 
work  because  of  its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing warmth  in  the  home. 


The  Farmers'  Duty  Toward  Game. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  severe  winter 
at  the  East  we  find  some  things  which  rather  con- 
fuse our  usually  quite  clear  sense  of  duty.  One 
thing  is  the  alleged  duty  of  the  farmer  to  care  for 
game  birds.  We  notice,  for  instance,  that  Joseph 
Kalbfus.  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Game  Commission,  has  published  a  statement  that 
the  quail  are  starving  this  winter  in  his  bailiwick, 
and  he  calls  upon  farmers  to  "carry  out  some 
sheaves  of  grain,  or,  if  you  haven't  any  un- 
threshed,  take  bundles  of  straw  and  hay  and  make 
a  corral  large  enough  for  the  whole  drove  on  your 
land.  A  few  rails  or  poles  laid  against  a  log  or 
something  to  raise  them  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  straw,  will  make  a  place 
for  'Bob  White.'  Grain  screenings,  ground  feed, 
sunflower  seed,  chicken  corn — any  sort  of  grain — 
will  make  a  feast  for  him."  This  strikes  us  as  a 
very  practical  and  merciful  suggestion,  'but  our 
confusion  comes  in  this  statement:  "Fanners 
should  deem  it  their  duty  to  provide  quail  with 
food.  In  the  spring  and  summer  the  quail  aid 
farmers  immeasurably  by  killing  off  potato  bugs 
and  other  pests.  Now,  it  is  the  time  for  farmers 
to  show  their  appreciation  by  saving  the  birds 
from  starvation."  Is  this  really  the  ultimate  a'm 
and  purpose  of  the  game  commission?  Do  they 
consider  it  the  farmer's  duty  to  save  the  quail  be- 
cause of  his  appetite  for  injurious  insects,  or  be- 
cause the  hunters  must  have  something  to  shoot  ? 
If"  the  latter,  how  does  it  become  the  farmer's  duty 
to  put  in  his  time  and  use  his  feedstuff's  in  making 
such  covers  as  are  described  ?  If  the  quail  are  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  interest  id"  the  whole  people, 
then  the  game  commission  should  pay  the  farmer, 
tor  his  work  and  feed  in  saving  them,  out  of  State 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  No  doubt  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  like  all  other  humane  peo- 
ple, would  make  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  to  succor 
their  feathered  friends,  but  to  allege  their  duty 
vo  do  so  because  quail  eat  insects  in  order  that 
they  may  live  through  the  winter  to  be  shot  in 
the  following  autumn,  seems  to  us  an  insult  to  the 
farmer 's  humanity  and  intelligence.  That  is  where 
we  seem  to  get  confused  about  the  sense  of  duty. 

Rational  Farming  in  California. 

We  take  it  many  readers  will  share  with  us  the 
opinion  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Whitney,  begin- 
ning upon  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  is  perhaps 
the  most  directly  suggestive  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  local  agricultural  knowledge  which 
we  have  published  for,  lo,  these  many  days.  That 
ir>  certainly  our  own  opinion  of  it,  and  therefore  we 
commend  it  for  careful  reading.  We  have  had 
many  theoretical  exhortations  to  diversified  farm- 
ing, involving  the  intelligent  mixing  or  associa- 
tion of  products  which  mutually  help  each  other, 
help  the  land,  help  the  owner,  and  typify  in  their 
work  of  production  the  co-operation  which  we 
yearn  to  see  prevail  among  producers.  This  an- 
alogy is  close  as  a  whole,  and  in  many  of  its  parts 
-let  each  reader  trace  it  for  himself.  Aside  from 
that,  the  policy  involved  in  Mr.  Humphrey's  op- 
erations is  an  application  to  agriculture  of  the 
principles  of  economics  in  production  which  the 
most  enlightened  manufacturers  rely  upon  to  make 
their  enterprises  self-sustaining  and  profitable. 
Contemplation  of  them  will  also  convey  the  im- 
pression, which  is  true,  that  agriculture,  in  view 
of  its  utilization  of  natural  forces  and  relations 


in  combination  with  the  ingenious  methods  which 
bring  them  into  action,  is  a  richer  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  thought,  born  of  knowledge,  than  any 
line  of  manufacturing  which  deals  alone  with  in- 
animate materials  and  the  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal forces  which  act  upon  them.  For  the  farmer 
has  all  these  in  his  problems  and  adds  to  them 
biol  ogical  factors  involved  in  plant  and  animal 
growth  and  nutrition,  which  constitute  him  un- 
questionably the  highest  worker  in  all  the  indus- 
trial lines  pursued  by  mankind.  Think  of  that 
and  note  how  many  forces  and  factors,  biological, 
mechanical  and  economic  are  employed  in  Mr. 
Humphrey's  operations  and  which  are  parts  of  a 
thoroughly  rational  conception  of  a  true  farming 
policy.  Of  course,  the  successful  application  of 
such  a  policy  makes  certain  requirements,  and 
they,  too.  appeal  to  us  as  essential  to  pursuit  of 
the  policy  itself.  Such  requirements  include:  di- 
versity of  products,  multiplication  of  producing 
agencies,  employment  of  adequate  labor,  ample 
capital  and  human  endowments  in  the  director  of 
the  enterprise,  such  as  knowledge,  energy,  execu- 
tive ability  and  business  sense  and  insight.  Mani- 
festly, too,  there  must  be  field  for  the  action  of 
ail  these  factors  in  the  shape  of  an  adequate  area 
of  good,  responsive  land.  Farming  need  not  be 
large,  to  give  a  man  field  to  do  these  things — that 
is,  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  thousands  of  acres: 
but  it  should  probably  include  hundreds  of  acres, 
and  there  never  was  a  better  outlook  for  the  ex- 
tension of  such  a  competent  style  of  farming  than 
exists  in  California  today.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  all  these  things  can  be  applied  in  miniature 
on  very  small  pieces  of  land,  but,  to  our  mind,  this 
style  prophesies  peasantry  rather  than  a  capable 
and  influential  farming  population. 

California  the  Ultimate. 

We  have  long  had  a  lurking  impression  that 
California  is  destined  to  be  the  real  American 
thing.  We  have  long  believed  that  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  talk  like  a  phrase-sawyer,  the  blizzards 
of  doctrine  of  the  far  Eastern  Stales  and  the 
blizzards  of  meteorology  of  the  central  West  were 
working  in  series  to  develop  mental,  physical  and 
spiritual  hardiness  and  acumen  in  Americans  and 
that  the  westward  movement  of  them  during  the 
last  half  century  had  bumped  the  noses  of  the  in- 
ferior upon  the  eastern  sides  of  the  great  moun- 
tains, while  the  superior  surmounted  their  sum- 
mits and  nestled  down  in  almost  heavenly  con- 
tent beneath  the  benign  skies  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  this  view.  then.  California  becomes  the  last  and 
best  of  American  things.  Rather  an  unexpected 
affirmation  of  this  ethnological  philosophy  *f  ours 
comes  now  from  an  altogether  different  and  re- 
mote points  of  view.  M.  Claude  Casimer-IVrier, 
son  of  the  former  President  of  France.  Casimi"- 
I'erier.  arrived  in  San  Francisco  this  week  on  a 
special  mission  from  the  French  Government,  to 
investigate  the  conditions  in  California  in  regard 
to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  and  the  de- 
velopment of  French  commerce  through  that 
waterway.  And  what  do  you  think  M.  Casimir 
Perier  said.'  These  are  his  very  words:  "In  Eu- 
rope the  name  California  has  a  great  attraction 
for  the  people.  They  know  of  your  beautiful  cli- 
mate and  rich  country.  They  regard  California 
as  Eldorado,  and  when  the  peasant  of  southern 
Europe  speaks  of  coming  to  America  lie  means 
"California.'  "  The  reader  will  bear  witness  to  our 
conscientiousness  in  making  this  quotation.  How 
easily  we  could  have  changed  the  word  "peasant" 
fo  "duke"  or  "count,"  and  thus  render  the  com- 
pliment sublime  to  the  American  view  and  exalt 
our  argument  accordingly.  But  we  could  not  do 
it ;  we  aim  to  make  these  comments  absolutely 
truthful  if  nothing  else.    Therefore  it  goes  upon 
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record  as  a  tribute  of  the  European  peasant,  who, 
we  regret  to  admit,  is  not  usually  credited  with 
over-definite  ideas  of  things,  geographical  or 
otherwise.  Now  we  are  not  quite  sure  what  will 
happen  to  our  idea  of  the  distinctive  ultimateness 
of  California  when  the  incoming  tide  of  Europeans 
need  no  longer  think  that  it  has  reached  Cali- 
fornia when  it  is  run  oft  at  New  York.  Then  We 
shall  get  south  Europe  straight,  for  they  can  come 
via  Gibralter  and  the  Panama  canal  for  only  a  few- 
dollars  more  than  the  contract  price  via  Havre  to 
New  York.  And  we  shall  get  them  without  the 
taming  by  New  England  doctrines  or  the  straining 
of  mountain  barriers.  Then  California  may  be- 
come the  very  last  thing  in  the  United  States,  in- 
deed, but  in  what  sense? 

City  and  Country  in  California. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  of  rural  population  and 
improvements  which  are  apparent  to  everyone  who 
crosses  one  of  our  interior  valley  landscapes,  it 
seems  still  to  be  the  fact  that  the  California  towns 
are  growing  faster  than  the  country.  According 
to  figures  credited  to  State  Controller  A.  B.  Nye, 
and  drawn,  we  presume,  from  the  U.  S.  census  of 
Till),  the  combined  population  of  183  towns  was 
1.625,625,  or  68  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  More  than  one-half  of  the'State's  popu- 
lation is  concentrated  on  an  area  less  than  400 
square  miles,  or  less  than  2.10  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Wealth,  as  well  as  population,  in  Cali- 
fornia is  concentrated  in  the  cities.  The  total 
amount  of  taxable  property  for  all  municipal  pur- 
poses is  $1,640,991,350.  The  grand  total  of  the 
State  assessment  roll  in  1911  was  $2,599,916,690. 
Manifestly  the  country-life  committee  still  has  an 
i  pen  lield  for  its  researches  and  exhortations. 

Alfalfa  Pancakes. 

The  latest  heated  argument  bids  fair  to  com'' 
on  the  subject  of  vegetarianism.  Dr.  Wiley  says 
thai  the  race  will  degenerate. if  it  excludes  meat 
from  its  diet.  A  Pennsylvania  jury  has  protested 
to  the  trial  judge  because  at  every  meal  furnished 
by  the  county  fried  potatoes  was  the  piece  du 
resistance  of  the  menu.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
cabled  from  London  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  dietetic 
expert  has  finished  a  course  of  living  on  potatoes 
and  margarine,  which  lasted  58  days.  One  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  drachms  of  potatoes  per 
df».y  and  250  drachms  of  protein  constituted  the 
i  nt ire  nourishment  which  Dr.  Fletcher  took.  There 
is  surely  enough  in  these  facts  to  foster  a  heated 
argument,  with  a  great  chance  of  success,  how- 
ever, for  the  vegetarians,  because  Edward  Tilden. 
president  of  the  National  Packing  Company,  which 
is  being  tried  as  a  "bad  trust"  in  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Chicago,  declared  that  he 
had  eaten  a  breakfast  of  alfalfa  served  in  the  form 
of  pancakes.  "There  is  a  great  future  for  al- 
falfa," he  said.  "I  predict  that  in  five  years 
;  [falfa  flour  will  be  so  improved  that  it  will  be  in 
common  use. " 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Policy  With  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor:  In  buying  nursery  stock  from 
a  nursery  which  we  know  to  be  having  trouble 
with  so-called  "black  knot",  is  there  any  precau- 
tion which  we  should  take  other  than  to  see  that 
none  of  the  trees  we  accept  are  suffering  from 
the  malady?  In  other  words,  if  the  trees  we 
accept  and  plant  are  apparently  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  appearing  in 
the  orchard  after  planting?  If  in  your  opinion 
it  is  unsafe  to  purchase  trees  from  a  nursery  so 
afflicted,  please  advise. — Planter,  Oakdale. 

We  are  not  aware  thai  there  is  a  nursery  in 


existence  absolutely  free  from  root  knot.  The 
best  you  can  do  is  to  closely  examine  the  trees 
and  plant  only  those  with  clean  roots.  Then 
while  the  trees  ate  young,  make  examination  from 
time  to  time  by  removing  the  tipper  soil  to  sec 
■whether  such  knots  are  appearing  on  the  main 
roots  or  lower  parts  of  the  stem.  You  will  prob- 
ably find  them  developing  later  even  on  the  trees 
which  you  carefully  inspected,  and  if  the  trees 
are  thrifty  after  a  year  or  two  of  growth,  remove 
the  knots  cleanly  with  a  sharp  tool,  apply  the 
bordeaux  mixture,  and  return  the  soil  after  the 
application  has  dried.  In  this  way,  we  believe,  the 
trees  can  be •  continuously  protected. 

Planting  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  How  would  it  do  to  dig  a  hole 
with  a  spudder  or  dibble,  say  a  foot  deep,  put 
the  little  tree  down  just  so  the  top  would  be 
above  the  ground,  covering  the  roots  over  with 
about  five  or  six  inches  of  earth,  then  fill  the 
remainder  full  of  old  manure.  I  want  to  plant 
some  of  these  trees  at  Monteca,  Cal.  If  I  plant 
them  on  top  of  the  ground  they  will  dry  out ; 
and  if  I  leave  the  hole  open  it  will  fill  with 
sand — Planter,  Anderson. 

You  can  plant  small  seeding  eitclayptus  in  the 
way  which  you  mention  in  a  loamy  soil  which 
does  not  become  compact  by  the  thrust  of  the 
bar  or  dibble,  being  careful  to  press  the  soil 
against  the  roots  through  their  whole  extent  and 
not  merely  at  the  top.  You  must  be  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  plant  the  tree  much  deeper  than  it 
grew  in  the  seed  bed  or  seed  box — except  in  very 
sandy  soil  perhaps.  It  does  not  do  to  cover  much 
of  the  foliage.  It  is  also  not  a  good  idea  to  put 
manure  into  the  hole  with  the  tree.  It  is  apt  to 
become  too  concentrated.  It,  is  better  to  fill  the 
hole  with  the  loamy  soil,  even  sandy  soil,  and 
spread  the  manure  upon  the  surface  so  that  its 
contents  may  be  more  widely  distributed  as  it 
leaches  out  by  rainfall,  and  so  that  the  mulch 
thus  formed  may  reduce  the  drifting  tendency  in 
the  light  soil. 

Alfalfa  and  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  it  profitable  to 
inoculate  alfalfa  seed  before  planting  to  increase 
its  yield?  Can  it  be  done  by  leaching  soil  from 
old  alfalfa  ground,  providing  it  has  been  plowed 
up  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  year?  Are  com- 
mercial inoeulants  a  safe  thing  to  inoculate  with? 

I  have  a  family  orchard  consisting  of  several 
varieties  of  trees,  and  all  seem  to  do  fairly  well 
excepting  the  apricots.  What  do  you  think  is 
the  reason  they  do  not  bring  fruit?  They  seem 
healthy  and  are  vigorous-looking  trees.  Five  large 
trees  have  not  borne  100  pounds  of  fruit  in  three 
years.  The  trees  are  not  over  six  years  old. — I. 
A.  Phelps,  Ceres,  Cal. 

Apparently  alfalfa  does  not  need  inoculation  in 
this  State.  Probably  not  one  acre  in  ten  thousand 
now  profitably  growing  alfalfa  has  ever  had  arti- 
ficial introduction  of  germs.  You  can  make  germ- 
tea,  if  you  wish,  of  the  soil  you  describe ;  one 
year's  exposure  would  not  destroy  the  germs.  It 
is  safe  enough  to  use  commercial  cultures.  You 
will  have  to  decide  for  yourself  whether  it  is 
worth  while.  . 

You  may  have  a  shy-bearing  kind  of  apricot, 
or  the  trees  may  have  grown  too  fast  to  hold 
Ihe  fruit,  or  th(!  frost  or  north  wind  may  have 
blasted  tin;  bloom.  Stop  winter  pruning,  and 
summer  prune  to  prevent  excessive  growth;  re- 
duce irrigation;  try  to  convince  the  apricot  that 
it  is  not  a  "'green  bay  tree"  and  see  what  will 
happen. 

Prune  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
root  is  considered  best  for  pune  trees?  The  ranch 
is  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  center  of  Los  Gatos 
and  lies  above  the  creek.  The  man  who  is  taking 
care  of  the  ranch  is  very  partial  to  the  almond 


root  instead  of  the  marobolan,  but  I  understand 
that  the  prune  tree  sometimes  outgrows  the  al- 
mond root.  Is  it  considered  a  good  plan  to  set 
the  tree  at  once  in  the  place  where  one  has  died, 
or  is  it  better  to  wait  a  year  before  replacing?— 
City  Farmer,  San  Francisco. 

If  you  have  a  deep  rather  light  soil  which  drains 
well  and  which  there  is,  therefore,  no  danger 
of  water  standing  during  the  rainy  season,  the 
almond  root  is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the 
prune.  It  is  a  strong-growing  root  and  keeps 
pace  with  the  top  growth  well.  The  prune,  in 
fact,  is  more  apt  to  overgrow  the  myrobolan  than 
the  almond.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  a  year 
in  making  a  replanting.  Get  out  all  the  old  roots 
you  can  by  digging  a  large  hole,  fill  in  with  fresh 
soil,  and  your  tree  will  accept  the  situation. 

Too  Vigorous  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  apple  trees  10  and 
12  years  old  that  do  not  bear  satisfactorily,  but 
persist  in  making  5  to  6  feet  of  new  wood  each 
year.  If  not  cut  back  this  winter,  will  they  be 
more  likely  to  make  fruit  buds? — Farmer,  Sono- 
ma county. 

Yes,  probably.  Certainly  you  should  try  it.  You 
should  also  cultivate  less  and  slow  down  tic 
growth.  If  they  then  take  to  bearing,  you  can 
resume  moderate  pruning  and  better  cultivation. 
This  is  on  the  assumption  that  your  trees  arc 
in  too  rich  or  too  moist  a  place.  But  you  should 
satisfy  yourself  by  inquiry  and  observation  as  to 
whether  the  same  varieties  do  bear  well  in  your 
vicinity  when  conditions  are  such  that  slower 
growth  is  made.  If  the  variety  is  naturally  shy 
in  bearing,  or  if  it  requires  cross-pollination,  the 
proposed  repressive  treatment  might  not  avail 
anything.  Try  it,  however,  and  try  to  learn  the 
other  things  you  need  to  know  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  what  the  trees  are  trying  to  tell 
j  on. 

New  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  plant  American  Wonder 
potatoes  for  the  first  crop,  and  let  enough  of  them 
mature  to  use  for  seed  for  the  second  crop,  to  be 
planted  the  first  or  middle  of  July  ? — G! rower,  Sac- 
ramento. 

It  is  possible  to  use  potatoes  grown  the  same 
year  as  seed  for  the  later  crop,  providing  you  let 
the  potatoes  mature  first  by  the  complete  dying 
down  of  the  vines,  and  second  by  digging  the  po- 
tatoes allow  them  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  with 
some  protection  against  sun  burning,  until  the 
potatoes  become  somewhat  greenish.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  eyes  will  develop  and  seed  will  grow, 
while  without  such  treatment  you  might  be  dis- 
appointed in  their  behavior.  Of  course,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
do  this  or  to  plant  some  later  variety  earlier  in 
the  season  when  the  growing  conditions  would  be 
better. 


Scald  the  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how 
I  shall  treat  seeds  from  the  honey  locusf  trees  to 
make  them  sprout?  I  find  that  by  soaking  them 
in  water  only  a  very  few  will  sprout. — Planter, 

n  Benito. 

The  best  way  to  treat  the  seeds  you  describe  is 
to  pour  boiling  water  upon  them  and  allow  them 
lo  stand  while  Ihe  water  cools  and  for  sometime 
afterward  before  planting.  This  method  usually 
causes  them  to  germinate  if  they  are  not  too  old. 

Bleeding  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  pleased  to  know 
if  pruning  grape  vines  when  they  bleed  would 
injure  them.  I  am  desirous  of  getting  them  done 
and  noticed  they  bleed  badly. — Grower,  Ilealds- 
burg. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  not  to  be  of  any  meas- 
urable injury. 
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Studies  in  Frost  Protection. 

Effect  of  Mixing  the  Air. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbbsb 
By  A.  6.  McAdie. 

In  the  bulletin  on  "Frost  Fighting,"  Bulletin 
No.  29,  published  by  the  "Weather  Bureau  some 
years  ago,  three  general  principles  were  enumer- 
ated as  effective  in  frost  protection.   These  are: 

L    Adding  heat. 

2.  Saving  heat. 

3.  Mixing  or  stirring  the  air. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  104,  issued  November 
27,  1911,  it  is  stated  on  page  27  that  there  were 
no  special  devices  available  in  frost  protection 
based  upon  the  principle  of  mixing  or  stirring 
the  air.    It  is  further  stated : 

"When  Nature  mixes  the  air,  that  is,  on  windy 
nights,  frost  does  not  occur.  It  is  now  known  to 
meteorologists  that  layers  of  air  of  different  tem- 
peratures may  lie  close  to  one  another  without 
mixing.  On  nearly  every  frosty  night  there  is  a 
difference  of  6,  8  or  10°  in  temperature  between 
the  ground  and  the  air  10  feet  above,  the  warmer 
layers  being  above.  Where  air  is  well  mixed  and 
good  ventilation,  we  seldom  find  frost." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  stirring  the  air  and  consequent  general 
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Dee.  12,  Direction 
1911.  of  wind. 

Noon    north 

1  p.  m   north 

2  p.  in   north 

3  p.  in   north 

4  p.  m   north 

5  p.  m   north 

6  p.  m   north 

7  p.  in   north 

8  p.  in   north 

9  p.  in   north 

10  p.  in   north 

11  p.  ID   north 

Mid   north 

1  a.  m   north 

2  a.  m   north 

3  a.  m   north 

4  a.  m   north 

5  a.  m   north 

6  a.  m   north 

7  a.  m   north 

8  a.  m   north 

9  a.  m   north 

10  a.  m   north 

11  a.  m   north 


Velocity, 
miles. 
25 
18 
19 
36 
41 
44 
45 
46 
48 
46 
45 
44 
42 
44 
46 
45 
46 
45 
45 
42 
43 
36 
29 
24 


Temp. 
Deg. 

57 

59 

59 

60 

60 

58 

58 

57 

57 

56 

56 

56 

55 

55 

54 

54 

53 

53 

53 

54 

54 

54 

55 

56 


Diagram  Showing  Way  Temperature  Was  Regulated  by  Air  Mixing,  Tuesday  to  Wednesday 

With  Extreme  Fluctuations  Before  and  Alter. 


Contiasted 


warming,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  the  preven- 
tion of  low  night  and  early  morning  temperature 
is  afforded  by  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
the  temperature  record  at  Kentfield,  California, 
for  the  week  beginning  December  11,  1911.  Kent- 
field  is  the  base  station  for  Mount  Tamalpais.  The 
elevation  is  65  feet  above  sea  level,  or  2530  feet 
below  the  summit  and  2300  feet  below  the  local 
office  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

On  December  11  an  area  of  high  pressure  cov- 
ered California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada.  On  De- 
cember 12  the  pressure  at  sea  level  exceeded  30.60 
inches  and  the  conditions  were  such  as  produced 
strong  north  winds  over  central  and  northern 
California.  Heavy  or  killing  frosts  were  general 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  San  Joaquin  and  all  the 
bay  valleys.  The  conditions  were  typical  frost 
conditions  for  the  central  counties  of  California. 
Referring  to  the  record  of  temperature  of  Kent- 
field,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture was  31°  shortly  before  6  a.  m.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  steep  temperature  gradient  be- 
tween 2  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  the  temperature  falling 
from  60  to  38° ;  and  the  retardation  or  checking 
of  the  loss  of  heat  between  8  and  11  p.  m.,  then 
the  steady  fall  until  shortly  before  6  a.  m.  The 
forenoon  of  the  12th  was  clear  and  quiet  and  the 
characteristic  rapid  rise  in  temperature  (from  32 
to  68°  in  4  hours,  in  this  case)  may  be  noted. 
Shortly  after  noon  of  December  12  the  tempera- 
ture record  shows  great  variability,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  temperature  amplitude  is  entirely 
different  from  the  preceding  and  following  day. 
If  only  records  at  the  base  station  were  available 
we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
temperature  fluctuation;  but  upon  studying  the 
records  made  at  Mount  Tamalpais  it  appears  that 
the  cause  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  hot,  dry  gale 
prevailing  during  the  12th.  Mr.  H.  Legler,  the 
official  in  charge  at  Mount  Tamalpais,  furnishes 
the  following  table  of  wind  directions  and  ve- 
locities, also  the  hourly  temperatures: 


The  atmospheric  pressure  at  sea  level  at  5  p.  m. 
was  30.22  inches  and  at  5  a.  m.,  30.12  inches.  The 
mean  temperature  for  24  hours  from  December 
12,  noon,  to  December  13,  noon,  was  56°.  The  con- 
dition was  one  of  extreme  dryness.  The  weight  of 
the  water  vapor  in  grains  per  cubic  foot  varied 
from  0.18  to  0.68. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  thorough  mix- 
ing of  the  air,  extending  downward  almost  to  sea 
level,  resulted  in  a  mean  temperature  of  about 
65°.  The  lowest  temperature  at  the  bottom  sta- 
tion was  53°,  between  2  and  3  a.  m.,  or  practically 
the  same  as  the  temperature  at  the  summit,  half  a 
mile  higher. 

Here,  then,  Ave  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  air.  In  this 
case  the  mixing  was  a  natural  one  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  such  a  thorough  mixing  could  be  accom- 
plished by  artificial  means. 

Finally,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  mixing  principle  and  the  heating 
principle  we  might  devise  protective  methods  of 
higher  efficiency  than  any  now  in  use. 

DOES  NOT  FAV.OR  SOIL-BLASTING. 

To  the  Editor:  The  present  day  fad  among 
the  orchardists  of  California  of  blowing  up  the 
ground  with  dynamite  before  planting  trees  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  Belgian  hare,  squabs  and  the 
Philo  system  and  prove  equally  costly. 

To  those  enthusiasts  who  would  swat  me  for 
my  heresy,  I  say :  Come,  let  us  analyze  this  blasted 
or  blasting  question  and  see  what  there  is  in  it. 

All  loam  soils,  however  heavy,  are  ideal  for 
tree  growth,  and  blasting  would  be  positively  in- 
jurious in  loosening  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
destroying  capillary  action  and  depriving  the 
young  trees  of  moisture  at  the  most  critical  period, 
viz:  the  first  summer. 

Upon  the  heavy  clay  or  adobe  soils  blasting 
would  have  an  opposite  effect;  for,  while  the  soil 


immediately  surrounding  the  center  of  explosion 
would  be  rendered  more  fit  for  the  reception  of 
the  tree,  beyond  a  given  point,  governed  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  the  tendency  would  be 
strongly  toward  impaction,  thus  forming  a  "pot- 
hole," more  or  less  impervious  to  water  and  apt 
to  collect  and  hold  surface  water  to  the  detriment 
of  tree  roots ;  as  few  trees  can  thrive  in  a  soil  too 
wet  and  are  susceptible  to  sour  root  and  kindred 
evils  fatal  to  plant  life. 

A  thin  layer  of  hardpan.  such  as  is  found 
throughout  California  at  various  depths,  if  lying 
within  three  feet  of  the  surface,  could  be  advan- 
tageously "shot,"  thereby  permitting  the  roots 
to  penetrate  to  the  lower  strata  of  soil.  But  a 
hardpan  of  this  nature  lying  deeper  than  three 
feet  would  be  soft  enough  to  permit  the  pene- 
tration of  any  tree  root. 

The  tendency  is  to  under-rate  the  power  of 
plant  rootlets  to  penetrate  compact  soils.  It  is 
a  scientific  fact  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  com- 
pactness is  a  necessity  to  plant  growth,  conserv- 
ing, as  it  does,  moisture  and  permitting  the  entire 
surface  of  the  rootlet  to  come  in  close  contact 
with  its  source  of  nourishment. 

It  behooves  the  would-be  planter  to  carefully 
study  his  soil  before  planting,  and  the  cost  of  a 
few  sticks  of  dynamite  would  pay  for  sinking  a 
hole  four  or  five  feet  to  prove  soil  conditions,  or, 
better  still,  enlist  the  services  of  some  one  ac- 
quainted  with  soil  and  plant  conditions. 

Napa.       .  Fkank  Owkn. 

[Of  course,  those  who  advocate  dynamiting  as 
a  panacea  for  all  conditions  of  soils  are  not  wise, 
and  those  who  dynamite  soils  which  do  not  need 
such  disturbance  waste  money  and  may  tempor- 
arily injure  growth  instead  of  promoting  it.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  to  exaggerate  ill-effects  as 
benefits,  and,  to  our  mind,  Mr.  Owen  goes  as  far 
in  one  direction  as  those  whom  he  criticises  go  in 
the  other.  Dynamite  is  an  expensive  and  power- 
ful agency  and  should  only  be  used  when  there  is 
a  clear  and  well  understood  reason.  Generally 
speaking,  its  immediate  benefits  will  depend  upon 
how  much  water  falls  after  it  has  been  used;  its 
remote  benefits  are  more  sure,  and  they  may  be 
very  great  and  lasting. — Editor.] 


CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORT  AGAINST  FROST. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  not  be  appropriate 
and  profitable  for  one  or  more  of  the  large  co- 
operative fruit  concerns  or  associations  in  Cali- 
fornia to  undertake  to  have  perfected  an  orchard 
heater  or  smudge  pot,  and  a  fuel  to  burn  in  such 
a  heater,  that  will  be  more  efficient  and  economical 
and  much  less  offensive  than  are  the  oil  pots  now 
used.  There  are  industrial  chemists  to  whom  such 
a  task  could  be  assigned,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  such  a  one  would  develop  a  system 
of  orchard  heating  that  would  be  more  efficient, 
less  expensive,  less  of  a  public  nuisance  than  the 
present  oil  heaters.  The  chances  are  that  a  manu- 
factured fuel  could  be  perfected  that  would  make 
pots  or  baskets  unnecessary.  It  could  be  turned 
out  in  blocks  that  would  burn  nine  or  ten  hours 
if  desired,  that  would  light  and  extinguish  easily, 
and  that  would  form  a  dense  smoke  free  from  oily 
soot,  or  nearly  so.  The  expense  would  be  trifling 
at  the  most,  and  the  benefits  of  inestimable  value. 


Redlands. 


II.  L.  Bii.lsox. 


[The  occurrence  of  frost,  including  ways  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  possibly  research  into  specific  effects 
of  frost  upon  fruit  and  its  avoidance,  etc.,  are 
being  made  the  subject  of  special  investigations 
by  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  and  this  organi- 
zation is  interesting  the  experts  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  University  Experiment  Station  in 
this  line  of  investigation,  as  was  stated  by  our 
citrus  contributor,  Mr.  Matson,  in  our  issue  of 
January  13.  Doubtless  this  study  will  pursue  the 
whole  subject  to  its  bearings,  both  scientific  and 
economic,  and  there  will  be  whatever  action  and 
publication  of  results  as  seem  best  calculated  to 
help  the  industry.   The  most  that  has  been  acconi- 
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plished  in  actual  frost  prevention  hitherto  has 
come  from  private  invention  and  manufacturing, 
and  we  arc  not  so  sure  as  Mr.  Billson  is  that 
official  investigation  will  go  so  much  further  and 
faster  than  private  enterprise.  Both  ought  to  do 
the  best  they  can,  and  we  would  certainly  not  dis- 
courage private  enterprise.  As  to  manufactured 
fuel,  there  have  already  been  several  undertak- 
ings in  that  line,  but,  as  we  understand  it,  com- 
bustibles in  receptacles  have  accomplished  far 
more  than  compressed  combustibles.  But,  of 
course,  something  different  and  better  may  be 
brought  to  light,  and  is  perhaps  just  as  likely  to 
come  from  private  enterprise  as  from  official  in- 
vestigators. We  need,  it  seems  to  us,  the  very 
best  that  any  agent  or  investigator  can  bring  to 
demonstration. — Editor.  1 


GROWING  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 


To  the  Editor :  Will  you,  in  an  early  issue,  de- 
scribe fully  how  to  make  a  hot-bed  to  raise  sweet 
potato  plants.  I  don't  mean  to  put  glass  over 
bed,  but  want  full  description  of  an  up-to-date 
outfit  for  raising  them.  How  much  manure  to  put 
in  bottom  of  bed,  kind  of  manure,  inches  of  soil  on 
manure,  kind  of  soil,  depth  to  put  potatoes,  num- 
ber of  plants  required  per  acre,  distance  apart  for 
plants  and  rows,  pounds  of  potatoes  required  for 
plants  to  set  per  acre,  and  size  of  bed  required  to 
bold  plants  for  one  acre,  and,  in  fact,  all  about 
raising  the  plants.  Subscriber. 

Redding. 

Manure  hot-beds  have  been  largely  abandoned 
for  growing  sweet  potato  slips,  though,  of  course, 
you  can  grow  them  that  way  on  a  small  scale  or 
for  experiment.  In  the  large  sweet  potato  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Merced  county,  very  elaborate  ar- 
rangements for  bottom  heat  by  circulation  of 
steam  are  in  use.  In  a  smaller  way  hot  air  works 
well,  and  the  best  detailed  account  we  have  at 
hand  is  from  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  as 
follows  : 

Growing  Slips  for  Planting. — Sweet  potatoes 
are  best  propagated  by  means  of  slips  or  sprouts 
started  in  hot-beds  or  cold-frames  before  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  In  southern  Arizona  we  have 
found  fire  hot -beds  most  satisfactory,  tempera- 
tures in  them  being  under  better  control  than  in 
the  ease  of  manure  hot-beds  or  cold-frames.  A 
very  good  sweet  potato  hot-bed  at  little  cost  is 
constructed  as  follows:  A  frame  of  rough  boards 
seven  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long  and  fourteen 
inches  deep  is  laid  down  over  two  flues  made  by 
digging  two  trendies  one  foot  deep  and  about  two 
feet  wide,  lengthwise  of  the  bed.  These  trenches 
are  covered  with  plank  or  iron  roofing,  and 
are  equipped  with  a  fire  pit  at  one  end  and  short 
smokestack  at  the  other. 

Four  inches  of  soil  is  filled  into  this  bed  and 
sweet  potatoes  placed  upon  it  in  a  layer  which  is 
then  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  more  of 
soil.  Large  potatoes  may  be  split  and  laid  flat 
side  down.  The  whole  bed  is  tben  covered  with 
muslin,  operating  on  a  roller  by  which  to  cover 
and  uncover  the  bed.  Thus  prepared,  the  bed 
may  easily  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60  to  70° 
P.  by  smouldering  wood  fires  in  the  fire  boxes. 
The  potatoes,  kepi  moist  at  this  temperature, 
sprout  promptly  and  will  be  ready  to  transplant 
in  about  six  weeks.  A  bed  of  the  size  mentioned 
will  receive  five  to  seven  bushels  of  seed  roots, 
which  will  make  slips  enough  to  plant  an  acre  or 
more  of  potatoes. 

The  Soil  and  Its  Preparation. — Light,  sandy 
snils  produce  smooth  potatoes;  while  heavy  soils 
produce  crooked,  knotted  tubers  by  reason  of  the 
physical  resistance  to  developing  roots  offered  by 
such  soils. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  best  grown  in  ridges  about 
four  feet  apart  from  center  to  center,  with  irrigat- 
ing furrows  between.  The  field  is  first  irrigated. 
At  four-foot  intervals  double  furrows  are  then 
broken  out,  right  and  left,  and  a  layer  of  manure 
placed  in  the  bottom.  The  fertilized  furrows  are 
then  plowed  in,  and  ridges  thrown  up  over  them 
with  the  plow,  leaving  dead  furrows  for  irrigating 
between.  The  rough  ridges  may  finally  be 
smoothed  by  lighly  harrowing  or  planking  them 


lengthwise ;  but  they  should  be  left  high,  in  order 
that  the  potatoes  may  have  an  abundance  of  loose 
soil  in  which  to  develop. 

Transplanting. — Along  the  fertilized  ridges  thus 
prepared,  slips  from  the  hot-bed  are  then  firmly 
pressed  into  the  soil  at  intervals  of  about  one  and 
a  half  feet,  using  a  little  water  to  insure  success 
in  transplanting.  Only  well-rooted  slips  should 
be  used.  An  immediate  irrigation  in  the  furrows 
between  ridges  will  then  favor  a  high  percentage 
of  growing  plants.  Some  varieties,  as  White  Vine- 


less,  give  a  high  percentage  of  loss  in  transplant- 
ing. It  is  therefore  well,  when  possible,  to  plant 
late  in  the  day,  or  shelter  from  the  sun  by  such 
covering  as  may  be  available. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation. — Frequent  irriga- 
tions (two  or  three  times  a  month  at  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona, from  April  to  September)  are  essential  to  a 
good  yield  of  sweet  potatoes,  although  once  well 
established,  they  will  stand  considerable  drouth. 
Until  the  vines  prevent,  the  furrows  should  be  cul- 
tivated after  each  irrigation,  to  keep  down  weeds. 


Citrus  Notes. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  has  completed  the  com- 
pilation of  data  gathered  from  many  citrus  grow- 
ers showing  the  exact  cost  of  growing  oranges  and 
getting  them  to  market. 

These  figures  will  be  invaluable  to  orange  grow- 
ers, as  they  indicate  in  general  what  the  leading 
men  in  the  industry  do.  They  do  not  disclose  the 
identity  of  any  grower,  but  they  were  gathered 
from  men  who  kept  records  of  their  work,  and 
that  means  the  most  systematic  and  successful 
growers. 

They  are,  however,  representative  of  the  whole 
industry  in  general,  as  they  were  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  exact  cost  of  producing 
oranges,  for  use  if  an  attempt  is  made  in  Con- 
gress to  reduce  or  abolish  the  present  duty  of  1 
cent  a  pound  on  oranges.  If  such  an  attempt  is 
made,  the  Citrus  Protective  League  is  prepared  to 
show,  by  exact  figures,  the  actual  cost  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  comparison  with  what  is  known  of  the 
cost  abroad,  and  the  tariff  can  be  fixed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Plan. — The  figures  show  the  cost  of  grow 
ing  the  fruit,  both  for  labor  and  materials;  the 
cost  of  picking  and  packing  it;  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  cost  of  selling. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
too,  actual  figures  have  been  compiled  showing  the 
average  yield  per  acre.  As  these  figures  have 
been  gathered  for  a  five-year  period,  covering 
from  16,000  to  more  than  26,000  acres  in  different 
years,  the  figures  can  be  taken  as  exact. 

The  yield  varied  from  129.5  boxes  per  acre  in 
1907-08,  to  191  boxes  per  acre  in  1910-11.  The 
five-year  average  was  157.6  boxes,  and  this  was 
the  figure  taken  by  Mr,  Powell  in  computiug  the 
cost  of  production.  He  found  that  the  cultural 
cost  is  86.33  cents  per  box;  the  cost  of  picking, 
hauling  and  packing  is  43.04  cents;  the  freight 
amounts  to  82.28  cents;  the  refrigeration  averages 
7.89  cents;  and  the  selling  cost  is  7  cents.  This 
makes  a  total  cost  of  $2.27  when  the  oranges  are 
laid  down  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  average  number  of  oranges  of  all  sizes  in  a 
box  is  about  12]/2  dozen,  and  this  makes  the  av- 
erage wholesale  cost  of  the  fruit  in  the  hands  of 
the  wholesaler  18.1  cents  a  dozen. 

These  figures  do  not  mean  that  all  fruit  which 
brings  less  than  $2.27  a  box  is  sold  at  a  loss,  for 
it  does  not  all  cost  that;  but  that  is  the  average, 
and  if  the  crop  as  a  whole  does  not  bring  that  in 
the  Eastern  market,  there  is  no  profit  in  it,  not 
even  interest  on  the  investment,  for  that  is  not 
computed  in  the  cost. 

What  Average  Cost  Signifies. — There  is  a.  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fruit  below  the  average  in 
quality,  which  pays  to  sell  if  it  brings  more  than 
the  expense  from  the  tree  to  the  wholesaler,  for 
whatever  it  brings  above  that  figure  is  so  much  to 
be  applied  toward  the  cultural  cost  of  the  grove. 
The  cultural  cost  exists  whether  any  fruit  is  sold 
or  not,  and  the  less  fruit  there  is  sold,  the  higher 
the  cultural  cost  per  box. 

So  it  does  not  follow  that  because  some  fruit 
does  not  bring  $2.27  a  box  in  the  East,  it  is  sold 
at  a  loss. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  yield:  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  seasons  for  which  the  figures  were 
compiled,  the  acres  which  statistics  were  given  for 


each  season,  the  total  number  of  boxes,  and  the 
a\erage  yield  per  acre  : 

Boxes 

Year.  Acres.        Total  boxes,    per  acre. 

1906-  07   16,227.75        2,442,900  1501 

1907-  08   17,942.75        2,324,225        129  5 

1908-  09   19,953.5  3,336.807        167  2 

1909-  10   21.239.75         2,904,263         136  7 

1910-  11   26.169.75        4,996,593  191.0 

There  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  yields,  de- 
pendent, without  doubt,  on  cultural  conditions. 
For  instance,  one  set  of  groves  the  first  season 
produced  only  18.574  boxes  from  600  acres,  an 
average  of  only  31  boxes  per  acre;  while  in  the 
same  year  23  acres  produced  10,224  boxes,  or  an 
average  of  444  per  acre.  The  first  set  of  groves 
last  year  had  been  increased  to  700  acres,  which 
yielded  an  average  of  55  boxes  per  acre,  while  the 
second  grove  had  been  increased  to  74  acres,  which 
yielded  an  average  of  252  boxes  per  acre. 

How  the  Figures  Were  Secured. — The  cultural 
cost  was  compiled  from  statistics  obtained  for  the 
year  1910  on  271  ranches,  aggregating  4,497.3 
acres,  in  all  the  citrus  districts.  In  general  these 
costs  included  labor  and  material,  but  these  two 
items  were  segregated  into  many  others,  on  which 
detailed  figures  were  given. 

The  labor  costs  included  cultivating,  pruning, 
irrigation,  fumigation,  spraying,  spreading  fer- 
tilizer, other  tree  care,  superintendence,  adminis- 
tration, and  non-segregated  items.  Under  ma- 
terials were  listed  chenrcal  fertilizers,  barnyard 
manure,  water,  fumigating  materials,  forage  and 
grain,  taxes,  maintenance  and  repairs,  insurance, 
incidentals  and  frost  protection,  although  few 
growers  spent  anything  for  the  latter  item. 

Wide  Variations. — There  is  a  tremendous  varia- 
tion in  these  figures,  but  as  the  compilations  were 
made  only  to  get  at  the  average  cost,  no  results 
are  given  as  to  each  ranch.  The  production  sta- 
tistics are  given  by  associations  or  districts,  and 
not  by  districts,  and  hence  no  comparisons  can  be 
made  between  expense  and  yield. 

On  some  items  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
comparisons  anyway.  Water,  for  instance,  is 
given  only  in  dollars,  and  the  varying  cost  of 
water  in  different  localities  gives  no  idea  as  to 
the  amount  used. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  per  acre  was  found 
to  be  $52.82,  and  the  average  cost  of  materials  and 
other  items  was  $83.24,  or  a  total  of  $136  a  year 
per  acre  for  growing  the  fruit. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
cost  of  picking  and  packing.  In  some  instances 
the  picking  cost  is  given  at  6  cents,  and  in  others 
it  was  double  that.  The  difference  doubtless  is 
accounted  for  by  the  care  with  which  the  work 
was  required  to  be  done — and  it  has  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated  that  most  careful  picking, 
although  more  expensive,  pays  tremendously  in 
tbe  increased  quality  of  the  fruit  when  it  reaches 
the  market,  and  by  elimination  of  decay. 

The  same  difference  is  noted  in  the  cost  of 
packing,  which  varied  from  30  to  47  cents  a  box. 

The  average  cost  of  picking  was  7.71  cents;  of 
hauling  was  2.87  cents,  and  of  packing  it  was 
32.46  cents;  or  a  total  average  cost  of  a  little  more 
than  43  cents  per  box  from  the  tree  to  the  car. 


A  meeting  was  held  at  Poplar,  Tulare  county, 
recently,  which  was  attended  by  about  fifty  of 
the  leading  ranchers  and  dairymen.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  new  grange  was  organized  and  officers 
elected  for  the  comuig  yar.  Hereafter,  the  regu- 
lar meetings  will  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdav  evenings  of  each  month. 
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YOU  NEED 

EMPLOYERS 

LIABILITY 

INSURANCE 


You  are  liable  for  dam- 
ages if  any  one  (whether 
your  employee  or  not)  is 
injured  on  account  of  the 
ownership  or  operation  of 
your  farm,  unless  you  can 
prove  that  the  injury  was 
incurred  on  account  of  the 
gross  wilful  negligence  of 
the  injured.  This  lays 
you  open  to  costly  law- 
suits and  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money  at  any 
time. 


Under  the  pres- 
ent law  you  can- 
not afford  to  be 
without  insur- 
ance. 


Write  us  a  letter  stating 
the  number  of  men  you 
employ,  the  area  of  your 
land  and  the  kind  of  work 
you  do,  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  insurance 
against  these  risks  will 
cost  you.  We  have  been 
placing  liability  insurance 
for  over  10  years  and 
know  what  you  require. 


First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


What  the  Burden  of  Liability  and 
Compensation  Is. 


Written  for  the  Pai  m  ic  Rural  Prks.s 
By  A.  J.  Pii.lsbury,  Chairman  Industrial 
Accident  Board. 

The  Roseberry  Liability  and  Compensa- 
tion Law  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part 
I  has  to  do  with  liability  for  damages 
and  the  basis  of  damages  is  that  some 
one,  other  than  the  person  injured,  was 
to  blame  for  the  injury;  that  the  person 
injured  has  a  grievance  and  is  entitled 
to  have  that  grievance  redressed.  There 
fore,  he  sues  for  damages,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  to  recompense  him  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  damage  he  has  suffered. 
The  average  of  verdicts  and  judgments 
the  country  over  has  doubled  in  ten  years, 
and  seems  likely  to  double  again  during 
the  next  ten,  for  courts  and  juries  have 
come  to  understand  that  arms  and  legs, 
eyes  and  ears,  fingers  and  thumbs,  have 
a  real  economic  value  and  that  whoever 
is  deprived  of  them  has  been  seriously 
injured. 

Until  September  I,  1911,  when  the  Rose- 
beiry  law  went  into  effect,  if  a  workman 
sustained  an  injury  through  the  careless- 
ness of  another  workman  he  could  not 
recover  damages  from  his  employer,  nor 
could  he  if  his  own  negligence  contrib- 
uted to  his  injury,  no  matter  how  slight 
that  negligence  might  have  been  or  how 
gross  that  of  his  employer.  He  was  held 
to  have  assumed  all  the  risks  of  the  occu- 
pation when  he  entered  the  employment, 
and  it  was  assumed  also  that  his  wages 
would  be  enough  larger  to  cover  the  in- 
ci  eased  risks. 

This  was  judge  made  law,  and  the  trou- 
ble with  it  was  that  it  was  not  just  and 
wa3  not  true.  Some  of  the  poorest-paid 
employments  are  about  the  most  danger- 
out,  and,  except  where  labor  is  so  organ- 
ized as  to  compel  collective  bargaining, 
labor  cannot  but  choose  to  work  where  it 
can  get  work  at  such  wages  as  employers 
art  minded  to  pay,  and  the  normal  haz- 
ards of  each  industry  should,  as  we  saw 
in  the  article  previous  to  this,  be  borne 
by  the  industry  and  not  by  the  injured 
and  their  families. 

The  Roseberry  law  abolished  the  com- 
mon law  defenses  above  described,  "as- 
sumption of  risk"  and  "fellow  servant", 
and  modified  the  doctrine  of  "contributory 
negligence"  into  something  like  compara- 
tive negligence  under  which  the  damage 
would  be  shared  by  employer  and  em- 
ployee in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
negligence  which  each  contributed  to  the 
accident.  In  doing  this  the  legislature 
of  California  did  only  what  all  the  civil- 
ized world  has  done;  or  is  doing,  and 
thereby  righted  a  great  wrong  which  Judi- 
cial narrow-  mindedness  had  inflicted  upon 
the  poor.  Nobody  any  longer  attempts  to 
defend  those  old  common-law  doctrines. 

Part  II  of  the  Roseberry  law  has  to  do 
with  "compensation"  for  industrial  injur- 
ies without  reference  to  fault,  unless  it 
be  the  "wilful  misconduct"  of  the  injured 
person,  which  defeats  his  claim.  "Com- 
pensation" does  not  raise  an  issue  of  jus- 
tice between  employer  and  employee,  but 
between  society  at  large  and  each  industry 
which  society,  for  its  own  safety,  declares 
must  take  care  of  its  own  killed  and 
wounded,  and  society  makes  the  employer 
its  agent  to  shift  that  burden  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  the  best  way  he  can.  How 
this  can  be  done,  by  the  farmer,  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  article  in  this 
series. 

"Compensation"  is  not  compensation. 
It  is  the  wrong  word.  It  nowhere  near 
compensates.  At  the  most,  it  is  limited 
to  what  the  employee  would  have  earned 
in  three  years,  whereas  full  compensation 
for  the  loss  and  suffering,  a  full  making 
whole,  would  sometimes  demand  ten  times 


as  much.  What  "compensation",  as  it  is 
unfortunately  called  (accident  "insurance" 
o'-  industrial  "pension"  would  be  better) 
dees  is  to  tide  over  the  injured  person's 
period  of  adversity,  or  that  of  his  family 
if  he  is  killed,  until  he  gets  well  and  is 
able  to  work  again,  or  until,  if  seriously 
injured,  he  or  his  family  develops  an 
earning  capacity  some  other  way,  or  his 
children  grow  up  or  his  widow  marries 
again  or  the  family  is  somehow  kept  above 
the  poverty  line  and  not  permitted  to  be- 
come charges  upon  society  either  officially 
or  otherwise. 

"Compensation"  is  based  on  loss  of 
earning  power  of  the  injured  employee. 
The  employer  stands  of  the  injured 

person's  loss  for  his  share,  and  the  in- 
jured employee  stands,  for  his  share,  35'/r 
of  It  plus  the  pain,  the  suffering  and  the 
maiming.  If  the  disability  be  permanent, 
and  not  temporary,  this  arrangement  lasts 
until  the  injured  person  has  drawn  in 
weekly  payments  what  he  would  have 
earned  in  three  years  had  he  kept  at 
work,  after  which  he  bears  the  whole 
burden  until  the  grave  closes  over  him. 
Is  there  any  question  as  to  which  gets 
the  best  of  that  bargain? 

If  the  injury  be  temporary,  then  this 
arrangement  lasts  only  until  the  injured 
workman  recovers  and  he  is  able  to  go 
to  work  again.  What  farmer  is  there 
who,  if  one  of  his  men  gets  hurt,  does  not 
get  a  physician  for  him,  nurse  him  back 
to  health  and  take  care  of  him  until  he 
is  able  to  work  again?  Such  an  employer 
will  find  the  Roseberry  law  imposing 
practically  no  burden  upon  him  that  ue 
doet  not  voluntarily  carry  already,  except 
in  case  of  death  or  permanent  disability, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 


FRUIT  TREES 

tl'IM.ES — Winesap,  Banana,  Delicious,  etc. 

1'EAHS— -Bartlett,  Winter  Nellls,  etc. 

AlMtiroTS — Early  Montgamet,  Budd,  etc. 
Pwarf  Apples  and  Dwarf  Pears  in  variety. 

BUIIIWK'S  NEW  DUARTB  PL1  RL 

Everything  in  fruit  trees;  price  list  free. 
All  kinds  of  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  K,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  PLANTERS'  G1  IDE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
ii.i.i:i.i;ii  a  mi  sser  seed  CO.  In  again 

before  the  public.  It  is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided Improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  Indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
tells  you  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHEN  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.   Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 

AGGEI.ER  &  MISSED  SEED  COM'.tW, 
113-11-'  North  Mnln  Street, 
I. oh  Angeles,  Cal. 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  thl*  Beanon'*  delivery  beeaune  de- 
mand* have  exceeded  our  Niipply  and  we 
depend    solely    upon    ■applying    our  own 

product.    HI  T:  We  are  I  kins  order*  for 

next    ■eaaoa'a    delivery    ami    our  young 

Burner?   Stock    liM>k*    even    more  deNlrable 

than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL,  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Joae,  Cal. 


Ml  Varieties 


TRUE  TO  NAME 

This  is  the  only  Nur- 
sery which  can  supply 
you  with  every  variety 
of  tree  or  plant  which 
you  wish  to  grow. 

Our  great  nurseries,  compris- 
ing over  1,600  acres,  are  located 
in  the  most  favored  spots  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  contain 
over  TWO  THOUSAND  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  plants,  vines, 
palms,  roses,  etc. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  proba- 
hle  requirements  for  prices.  We 
can  supply  you  with  almost  any 
quantity — large  or  small.  Let 
us  figure  with  you. 

APPLES 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
CHERRIES 
CHESTNUTS 
CRAB  APPLES 
FIGS 

LEMONS 
LIMES 

LOQUAT3 

NECTARINES 
OLIVES 
ORANGES 
PEACHES 

PERSIMMONS 
PEARS 

PISTACHIO 
PECANS 

PLUMS 

POMEGRANATES 
POMELOS 
PRUNES 
QUINCES 
WALNUTS 

Every  order  receives  the  sane' 
careful  attention — whether  for 
one  item  or  ten  thousand.  Long 
experience  warrants  satisfac- 
tion to  every  customer. 


WHITE  FOR  ANNUAL 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICE 
CATALOG!"  K 

Tour  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard  will  bring  it  to  you 
free. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200  000^ 


URSERIES\ 

GEO.CBOED1NG  PRE&andmGR. 

Box  18  fresno.  California 
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Testing 

the 

Seeds 


This  i  «  t  he  Seed 
Mixer  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  used  by  us. 


That's  what 
we  are  doing 
and  by  using 
every  method 
and  instrument 
known  to  modern  science  and 
skill  we  eliminate  chance  and 
help  make  your  harvest  a 
bumper  one. 

Every  shipment  of  seeds  that 
arrives  at  our  plant  is  tested  by 
an  agronomist  and  expert  seed 
tester  before  being  placed  in 
Liliy  packages  or  sacks 


are  positively  tested  seeds — no 
guesswork,  no  naked  eye  in- 
spection, but  a  scientific  tesl  is 
made  for  germination,  purity 
and  pedigree. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
pamphlet  on  "Seed  Testing" — of  in- 
terest to  all  farmers.  Write  the 
Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
for  this 

pamphlet  and  ^j^} 

Seed 
nual 
ailed 
Free 


This  is  the  Cerminator  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment and  used  by  ui. 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commercial  Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

FERTILIZER 

•    STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Co-operative  Marketing. 

Residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Dairyville, 
the  new  town  in  the  Los  Molinos  colony, 
have  formed  a  co-operative  organization 
for  the  buying  of  supplies  in  large  quan 
tities  and  also  for  the  selling  of  their  pro 
ducts.  A  committee  from  the  Associatior 
will  be  appointed  to  gather  the  best  mar 
ket  reports  possible  on  each  crop  raised 
in  that  locality  and  everything  will  bs 
sold  in  carload  lots,  as  nearly  as  possible 

A  deciduous  fruit  marketing  associatior 
is  being  organized  at  Dinuba.    The  new 
association  will  look  after  the  standard 
izing  and  disposal  of  all  the  deciduou 
fruit  crops. 

A  secret  meeting  of  the  Walnut  Grow 
eiV  Association,  composed  of  sixteen  sep 
arate  associations,  was  held  at  Los  An 
geles  last  week.  It  is  reported  that  ther- 
is  some  dissatisfaction  over  the  fixing  o' 
the  price  at  14c  per  pound  for  first  c las 
walnuts  last  fall,  as  it  is  contended  that 
the  price  was  too  high  to  move  all  of  the 
crop. 

A  meeting  of  about  forty,  beet  growers 
was  held  at  Oxnard  last  week  for  the  pur 
pose  of  organizing  an  association  lo  join 
with  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Associatior 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
principal  effort  of  the  growers  at  this 
time  is  to  have  the  tariff  on  beet  sugar 
retained  by  the  present  Congress. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Grape  Grow- 
ers' Protective  League  was  organized  at 
Lodi,  Saturday,  February  3. 


Heavy  Tree  Planting. 

In  Tulare  county,  owing  to  the  heavy 
demand  for  cling  peaches,  many  growers 
are  planting  freestones.  In  that  locality 
there  is  also  a  heavy  demand  for  olive 
trees  which  cannot  be  fully  supplied. 

John  Kearn,  an  Alaskan  miner,  has 
purchased  64  acres  near  Paso  Robles, 
which  he  intends  to  plant  to  almonds 
this  season. 

It  is  stated  that  nearly  800  acres  of 
land  in  Colusa  county  will  be  planted  to 
trees  this  season.  Last  week  25,000  trees 
were  received  there,  of  which  22,000  were 
almonds.  Most  of  the  planting  is  being 
done  around  Arbuckle. 

Heavy  deciduous  tree  planting  will  lie 
done  near  Winters,  in  Yolo  county,  this 
season.  It  is  stated  that  over  100,000 
trees  will  be  set  out,  which  with  the 
heavy  acreage  already  in  bearing,  will 
make  Winters  one  of  the  large  fruit-ship- 
ping centers  in  the  State. 

Very  extensive  tree  planting  will  be 
made  at  Wyandotte,  Butte  county,  this 
spring.  The  principal  varieties  will  be 
olives  and  peaches.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Mission  Olive  Orchards  have  set  out 
800  acres  to  Mission  olives. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes. 

The  Tulare  County  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion is  endeavoring  to  get  the  signatures 
of  900  dairymen  of  that  county  to  agree 
to  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Association 
for  the  grading  of  cream. 

The  Sierra  Land  &  Live  Stock  Co.,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  was  organized  at 
Reno,  Nevada,  last  week.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  bring  together 
a  lot  of  dairy  cows  for  the  production 
of  milk,  as  well  as  to  slaughter  stock 
and  to  handle  big  tracts  of  land.  The  in- 
corporators are  W.  T.  Hocum,  C.  S.  Gree- 
ber,  C.  T.  Bliss,  J.  Knowles,  W.  S.  Ho- 
bart,  and  J.  W.  Blum. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
co  operative  creamery  at  Tulare,  the  re 
ports  showed  that  the  creamery  had  re- 
ceived 1,119,098  pounds  of  butter-fat. 
(Continued  on  Page  130.) 
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CATALOGUE 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

The  finest  developments  of  the  printers'  art 
have  been  utilized  in  the  beautiful  four-color 
covers  and  splendid,  photographic  illustrations 
of  our  41st  Annual  Catalogue. 

The  compilation  of  the  information  is  as  near 
perfect  as  human  labor  can  make  it,  and  the 
complete  cultural  directions  by  Ernest  Braun- 
ton  make  the  book  a  valuable  reference. 

We  are  mailing  the  catalogue  free  to  those 
who  request  it.  If  you  have  not  sent  us  your 
name  write  at  once  to  Department  O 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

Established '187/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 
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LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2~>c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12lA 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 
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How  English  Women  are  Taught 

Farming. 


1  have  just  been  to  a  farm  in  England 
where  women  are  trying  to  learn  farm- 
ing and  the  acquisition  of  outdoor  nerve 
and  intuition.  It  is  in  Checkendon,  a  tiny 
little  place  among  the  Chiltern  Hills  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  is  known  all  the  coun- 
try round  as  the  "women's  farm."  It  is 
known  all  the  country  round,  too.  as  a 
successful  farm.  Its  milk  and  eggs  and 
potatoes  and  poultry  and  what  not  else 
are  reckoned  as  fine  products  as  any  that 
come  out  of  the  Thames  valley  through  all 
its  fruitful  extent. 

Miss  E.  Kate  Le  Lacheur  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  women's  farm,  and  she  is  a 
woman  who  is  a  great  deal  more  Eng- 
lish than  her  name.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Newnham  College,  the  women's  "an- 
nex" of  Cambridge  University,  and  her 
feminism  is  sufficiently  attested  by  a  large 
wooden  sign  marked  "Votes  for  Women" 
displayed  prominently  on  the  porch — the 
first  detail  that  a  visitor  to  the  farm  is 
likely  to  take  in.  Her  present  occupation, 
however,  is  not  in  getting  votes  for  wom- 
en, Bui  In  providing  work  for  women, 
and  this  she  does  with  a  vengeance.  At 
present  there  are  about  twenty  students 
at  the  farm— there  are  fifty  when  it  is 
miming  in  the  regular  summer-term  time 
—and  their  programme  is  a  very  rigorous 
one.  Un  in  the.  morning  at  7,  they  sit 
down  to  tea  when  6  o'clock  comes  a  lot 
of  very  hungry  farmers  and  tired  enough 
to  relieve  Miss  Le  Lacheur  of  the  trouble 
of  making  any  social  arrangements  for 
the  evening.  Mind  you,  most  of  these 
are  girls  of  culture,  "blue-stockings"  from 
the  universities  or  delicately  reared 
daughters  of  the  cities,  so  their  grit  is 
all  the  more  notable. 

There  is  not  even  a  moving-picture  pal- 
ace at  Checkendon,  no  dances,  no  revels 
on  the  modern  village  green;  nothing  but. 
a  hundred  acres  of  very  profound  silence. 
Some  of  the  women  farmers  stay  at  the 
neighboring  cottages,  others  fix  up  cots 
in  the  spacious  back-yard  of  the  farm; 
but  wherever  they  stay,  none  of  them  has 
yet  complained  of  insomnia.  They  learn 
olo  thing  at  least  at  Checkendon  by  dint 
of  this  feminine  wrestling  with  the  boun- 
ty of  the  earth — how  to  sleep. 

That  small  section  of  Americans  that 
can  still  be  referred  to  as  "the  folks  back 
home''  would  appreciate  the  women  farm- 
ers" way  of  doing  things,  for  when  I 
got  out  of  my  rig  in  front  of  the  quiet 
old  farmhouse  and  looked  for  its  mis- 
tress I  walked  around  and  through  and 
up  and  down  stairs  of  the  house  undis- 
turbed; every  door  stood  open  and  un- 
guarded. The  kitchen  was  immaculately 
clean  and  the  living-rooms  would  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  most  exact- 
ing New  England  spinster. 

The  dairy  nearby  was  equipped  with 
the  latest  transatlantic  ideas  in  the  way 
of  cream  separators,  churns,  cheese-mak- 
ing paraphernalia  and  milkpans  of  scien- 
tifically varied  shapes  and  dimensions 
piled  around  in  scrupulous  system.  There 
was  only  one  inkling  that  all  this  had 
been  done  by  student  farmeresses,  but 
that  was  a  fatal  one.  For  on  the  clean 
white  shelf,  between  a  dainty  little  cream 
cheese  mold  and  the  sweetest  of  minia- 
ture butter  tubs,  there  stood — a  powder 
puff. 

I  finally  found  Miss  Le  Lacheur  in 
the  potato  patch,  and  there  she  told  me 
something  about  the  women's  farm.  "Our 
original  idea,"  she  said,  "was  to  train 
girls  to  take  up  farms  at  home,  but  now 
many  of  our  pupils  aim  for  America  and 
the  colonies  as  soon  as  they  are  finished 
with  the  course.  So  what  the  enterprise 
really  comes  to  is  fitting  English  girls 


for  life  in  the  new  countries.  And  you 
must  know  at  the  start  that  they  all  get 
on:  not  one  to  my  knowledge  that  we 
have  really  sent  out  thoroughly  equipped 
has  found  the  farming  proposition  too 
hard  for  her. 

"Most  of  our  amateur  farmers  come 
from  the  city,"  she  continued  in  answer 
to  a  question.  "The  occupations  open 
to  women  nowadays  are  all  too  seden- 
tary, and  thousands  of  typists  and  clerks 
•slogging'  along  in  their  stuffy  shops  and 
offices  would  give  anything  for  work  that 
WOHld  bring  them  out  on  the  green  grass 
with  a  view  in  front  of  them  and  good, 
earthy  work  to  do  instead  of  clicking 
typewriters  and  adding  up  figures  all  day. 

"Look  at  that  view,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  the  magnificent  outlook  far  across 
the  green  Thames  valley  with  its  thick 
clumps  of  trees,  its  hedge-lined  lanes  and 
the  blue  hills  beyond,  "and  see  if  you 
don't  know  scores  of  girls  in  the  city 
who  know  it  in  their  dreams. 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away  with 
the  idea  that  the  work  at.  this  farm  is 
a  dream.  We  do  everything  ourselves, 
and  we  rely  pn  more  than  our  air  and 
our  view  to  cultivate  a  healthy  spirit  of 
enterprise.  Exact  information  and  hard 
work  are  our  motives.  Our  poultry  in- 
structor, the  only  man  on  the  place,  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  University  Col- 
lege poultry  farm  at  Reading,  and  the 
women  who  study  with  us  carry  away 
an  expert  knowledge  of  incubating,  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  housing,  laying,  stock 
and  table  rearing,  marketing,  and  elemen- 
tary carpentry  before  we  allow  them  to 
take  up  a  poultry  farm.  Miss  Hall,  one 
of  our  students  who  left  schoolteaching 
for  chicken  raising,  has  just  started  for 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  has  already  taken 
a  farm  and  will  go  into  fruit  culture  as 
a  side  issue. 

"Another  of  our  students  is  soon  going 
to  Canada  to  start  on  a  dairy  farm  in 
Athabasca.  She  had  to  learn  how  to  milk 
five  cows — she  was  a  typist  when  she 
crime  to  us — clean  up  and  get  them  safely 
in  the  sheds  for  the  night  within  an  hour 
before  she  could  'pass.'  Then  she  learned 
filtering,  cooling  and  setting,  all  about 
cream  raising,  butter  making,  pasteuriz- 
ing, the  use  and  care  of  the  utensils, 
milk  testing,  and  finally  how  to  make 
good  clotted  Devonshire  cream  and  cream 
cheese.  That  is  a  curriculum  for  you, 
isn't  it? 

"These  are  only  two  departments  of 
the  work,  however.  Besides  these  the 
girls  can  also  learn  to  repair  engines 
and  farm  machines,  haymaking  and  cut- 
ting, the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  gar- 
den truck  and  several  crops  as  well — the 
product  of  the  ten-acre  potato  field  bore 
this  out — while  cooking,  cleaning,  and  all 
the  other  departments  of  country  house- 
keeping are  taught  in  our  kitchen.  Can 
you  think  of  anything  we  don't  do?" 

She  shouldered  the  sack  of  potatoes 
she  had  been  busily  sorting  while  talking 
and  marched  toward  a  cart  driven  by  two 
"mere  men"  who  were  apparently  allowed 
to  help  as  laborers.  At  length  I  came 
away.  It  was  a  very  good  sensation  to 
shake  Miss  Le  Lacheur's  honestly  dirty 
hand.  But  it  was  a  better  one  to  reflect 
on  the  solid  foundations  of  hard  work 
and  pluck  and  enterprise  she  and  her 
pupils  were  laying  as  their  contribution 
to  the  underpinning  of  the  woman's  move- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  its  Imperial  im- 
portance. 


Parties  are  at  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  are 
negotiating  for  the  erection  of  a  box  fac- 
tory, which  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annualry. 


We  are  the 
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Leaders 

in 

California 

for 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


F.H.WILSON,  pre* 


C.B.HARKNES5,v-pbes 


■  CHAMBERS,  secy  _  — 
WHO  AREWE7  THE  RELIABLE  THREE ! 

COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Fraoquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.  Address: 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


IV1ILL 

Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


TO 


MAN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
oi  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  beat  that  Kxpert  Horticulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  for  our  1912  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

MCMILLAN  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

CITRUS  THUS  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
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Seasoning  Eucalyptus  Lumber. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

The  first  few  of  a  series  of  experiments 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  discover 
a  method  whereby  eucalyptus  wood  can 
be  seasoned  without  too  great  a  loss 
through  checking  and  warping,  have  been 
completed,  but  leave  the  problem  practic- 
ally as  great  as  ever,  and  the  warping 
and  checking  unstopped.  Unless  better  re- 
sults are  secured  than  have  been  obtained 
thus  far,  it  appears  as  if  the  greatest 
use  that  could  be  made  of  the  trees  would 
be  for  firewood,  and  that,  for  furniture 
and  tools  and  other  hardwood  purposes, 
little  could  be  done.  The  experiments, 
however,  are  not  completed,  and  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  state  that  a  number  of 
methods  of  seasoning  may  be  tried  which 
possibly  may  put  a  partial  stop  to  the 
losses  that  are  now  sustained,  although 
the  part  of  the  log  around  the  heart  may 
always  have  to  be  rejected,  and  possibly 
little  more  can  be  done  to  use  the  wood 
than  is  done  at  present. 

As  is  widely  known,  eucalyptus  logs  on 
drying  usually  check  so  as  to  be  utterly 
useless  for  anything  except  firewood,  fence 
pcj'ts,  or  other  rough  work.  Trees  can 
be  found  here  and  there  that  will  not  do 
this  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  others, 
aud  parts  of  them  can  be  used  in  various 
valuable  ways,  but  these  form  such  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  number  of  trees 
that,  practically  speaking,  they  are  worth 
little  more  than  the  others. 

When  the  logs  are  sawed  up  immediate- 
ly, the  wood  also  checks  up  very  badly. 
The  large  cracks  that  form  at  the  end  of 
each  log  soon  after  the  trees  are  felled, 
extend  about  18  inches  into  the  log  within 
a  few  days,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
board  will  be  covered  by  may  small  checks 
which  prevent  it  being  used  for  lumber. 
The  boards  on  drying  also  usually  turn 
up  at  the  edges  and  twist  and  warp  gen- 
erally, so  that  even  if  the  checks  should 
be  absent,  the  warping  would  spoil  them. 

The  cause  of  this  checking  and  warp- 
ing is  the  uneven  shrinkage  of  the  wood. 
Where  the  growth  has  been  rapid  the 
wood  shrinks  more  than  when  it  has  been 
slow.  The  spring  growth  shrinks  more 
than  the  fall  growth,  the  outer  wood  more 
than  the  inner,  and  then  something  has 
to  give.  If  the  giving  does  not  take  the 
form  of  checks  and  twists,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  find  the  wood  corrugated,  owing 
to  the  different  amount  of  shrinkage  in 
alternate  layers,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  away  much  of  the  surfaces  to  make 
them  smooth.  This  loss  is  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  moisture,  which  is  very 
great,  as  the  kiln-dried  wood  is  only  50 
to  70%  of  its  green  weight.  The  loss 
through  shrinkage,  however,  is  of  little 
importance,  provided  a  good  piece  of  lum- 
ber can  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  great 
value  of  the  seasoned  wood  when  it  is 
straight  and  sound. 

When  the  eucalyptus  is  properly  sea- 
soned it  is  one  of  the  hardest  woods  that 
is  known — harder  even  than  hickory,  al- 
though not  as  tough.  When  strained  to 
the  breaking  point  it  will  break  clean, 
often  into  several  pieces,  without  bend- 
ing while  the  hickory  will  have  strong 
fibers  connecting  the  broken  pieces  which 
it  will  be  hard  to  tear  loose.  Occasionally 
eucalyptus  will  break  this  way,  but  this 
i3  exceptional.  This  brittleness  makes  it 
difficult  to  use  a  board  that  is  warped, 
as  it  cannot  be  bent  into  shape  without 
breaking,  unless  it  is  steamed,  and  this 
cannot  be  profitably  done  as  a  rule  with 
anything  thicker  than  veneering.  When 
vt-r.eering  is  steamed  it  will  take  the  re- 
quired shape  without  trouble. 

As  exhibiting  the  hardness  of  the  sea- 


soned wood,  a  small  stick  about  the  size 
of  a  two-foot  folding  rule  was  taken  at 
the  mill  where  the  experiments  were  car- 
ried on,  and  driven  into  a  beam  of  Ore- 
gon pine  for  six  inches  or  so.  The  end 
was  not  pointed  to  make  it  penetrate 
easier,  yet  the  pounding  only  crushed  a 
half  inch  or  so  at  the  other  end.  Such 
wood  will  be  of  great  value  for  chisel 
handles  and  other  purposes  where  direct 
strain  has  to  be  borne,  although  for  a 
cross  strain  its  brittleness  will  affect  its 
value. 

The  eucalyptus  on  which  the  work  was 
done  was  very  difficult  to  handle,  and  if 
success  could  have  been  attained  with  it, 
all  other  wood  would  be  easy  to  season 
successfully.  The  grove  was  set  out  about 
30  years  ago  and  is  composed  mainly  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus  (blue  gum),  although 
other  varieties  are  also  present.  It  is 
situated  on  a  ridge  in- northeast  Berkeley, 
overlooking  San  Francisco  bay.  The  soil 
is  an  adobe  and  quite  shallow.  The  trees 
have  attained  a  great  height,  but  a  small 
diameter,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  planted  only  seven  feet  apart, 
and  partly  to  the  shallow  soil.  The  rule 
was  followed  to  cut  only  those  trees  over 
14  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  growth 
has  been  so  slow  that  in  no  place  were 
all  trees  cut,  and  in  some  parts  not  a 
tree  had  reached  that  thickness.  As 
quick-growing  eucalyptus  checks  less  than 
that  making  a  slow  growth,  it  can  be  seen 
thai  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  best  results 
with  this. 

A  small  sawmill  and  an  experimental 
kiln  were  constructed  by  the  owners,  the 
People's  Water  Company.  The  kiln  and 
the  experiments  were  in  charge  of  C.  A. 
Kupfer  and  H.  E.  McKenzie  of  the  Forest 
Service.  The  mill  was  run  for  about  six 
weeks  in  the  spring,  and  a  month  in  the 
fall,  while  the  kiln  was  run  only  in  the 
fall,  most  of  the  sawed  lumber  even  then 
being  piled  so  as  to  dry  in  the  open  air, 
as  only  a  small  amount  of  the  lumber 
could  be  used  in  the  kiln.  The  amount 
of  checking  and  warping  of  the  air-dried 
lumber  cannot  be  accurately  determined 
until  the  piles  are  taken  down,  but  it 
appears  doubtful  if  there  is  enough  good 
wood  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  preparing 
it,  in  comparison  with  what  it  would 
have  brought  as  firewood. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  as  fol- 
lows: Immediately  after  being  sawed, 
the  lumber  was  piled  on  cars  so  as  to 
permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
it  and  run  into  a  huge  boiler,  where  it 
was  exposed  to  steam  heat  for  several 
hours.  This  served  to  break  up  com- 
pounds in  the  sap  that,  when  dry,  help 
to  cause  the  checking,  and  was  also  de- 
signed to  make  the  fibers  remain  in  their 
pioper  place  better  during  the  drying.  It 
is  also  thought  to  be  of  assistance  in 
various  minor  ways. 

To  expose  the  wood  to  a  dry  heat  is 
to  make  the  drying  progress  unevenly — 
that  is,  to  make  the  shrinkage  go  on  un- 
evenly and  cause  checking  and  warping; 
so  in  the  kiln  a  heat  that  was  almost 
moist  was  applied.  The  temperature  var- 
ied in  the  different  experiments,  but  aver- 
aged about  70  to  180  degrees  F.  It  took 
from  several  days  to  a  week  to  properly 
season  the  wood,  and  the  results  were  un- 
satisfactory, as  the  wood  checked  and 
warped  badly,  though  not  to  the  extent 
that  air-dried  eucalyptus  does.  The 
amount  saved  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
building  and  using  a  kiln  at  all,  though 
it  may  justify  the  hopes  of  ultimate  par- 
tial success.  It  should  be  stated  here  that 
the  work  done  is  the  most  logical  kind 
to  season  wood  properly,  and  future  ex- 
periments will  have  to  be  merely  varia- 
tions of  the  above-described  method,  of 


a  nature  that  of  themselves  would  not 
theoretically  appear  as  promising  as  this 
method. 

The  kiln  cost  several  thousand  dollars 
and  was  large  enough  to  handle  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cut  of  a  very 
small  mill.  Much  of  the  expense,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
so  that  it  could  be  used  in  many  ways, 
and  if  the  rules  that  govern  successful 
seasoning  of  eucalyptus,  if  any  exist,  can 
bo  discovered,  the  expense  of  a  kiln  can 
be  greatly  lessened  and  the  capacity  as 
greatly  increased.  At  the  best,  however, 
it  promises  to  be  an  expensive  operation, 
though  the  value  of  straight,  sound  euca- 
lyptus would  justify  going  to  great  ex- 
pense to  get  it.  Meanwhile  eucalyptus 
gloves  appear  to  be  of  value  only  for 
windbreaks,  scenery,  firewood,  and  inci- 
dental purposes. 

The  mill  has  been  dismantled  and 
moved  to  a  Piedmont  grove,  and  the  ex- 
periments will  later  be  continued  with 
wood  hauled  to  the  kiln.  If  successful 
results  are  achieved,  they  will  be  made 
public.  Until  they  are  achieved  it  appears 
as  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  trees  are  t>0  years  of  age  or  so,  as 
is  done  in  their  native  land  of  Australia, 
or  to  pick  out  a  promising  tree  here  and 
there  in  a  grove,  before  they  are  of  much 
vr.!ue  for  tools,  furniture,  flooring,  or  any- 
thing except  rough  work. 


We  Can  Still  Save  You 
$5.00  per  Thousand 

on  the  only  Perforated 
Tree  Protector  made. 

Don't  you  want  to  put 
them  on  this  winter,  to 
help  protect  your  young 
trees  from  Frost?  Also 
now  is  the  time  Rabhits 
get  in  their  work.  Can 
you  afford  to  buy  trees 
and  plant  them  without 
any  protection,  when  a 
penny  a  piece  will  save 
them? 

Eucalyptus  Growers 

are  using  the  9  and  14- 
ineh  size,  and  we  have 
sold  one  grower  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  date. 

Write  us  for  prices  and 
samples  if  you  want  it 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO. 

935  E.  Central  Ave.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  113,  115  Winston  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Free  Catalog  of  everything  for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


FEIJOA 

The  wonderful  new  hardy  fruiting 
and  flowering  shrub. 

More  thau  100  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful Ferns. 

Write  for  Lists. 

COOLIDQE  RARE  PLANT 
GARDENS,  INC. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue   and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


WILLSdNS 
WONDER 

WALNtrt 


Natural  Size. 

Bears  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
in  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  it.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  GENUINE 
FRANQUETTE  walnuts  grafted 
on  Black  California. 

Circulars  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Eoyal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

B.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


0XNAHD,  CAL. 
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ORCHARDISTS 
SHOULD  SPRAY  WITH 

"BUG-GO" 

It's  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
scale  anil  moss,  one  thorough  spraying 
cleaning  the  trees  entirely.  Bean's 
Hug-go  is  a  60%  distillate  emulsion 
that  will  remain  emulsified  indefinitely 
and  mixes  readily  with  cold  water. 

Bug-go  is  always  dependable.  It 
never  fails  to  give  perfect  results. 
Home-made  emulsion  is  never  depend- 
able, and  often  an  entire  tankful  lias 
to  be  thrown  away. 

For  best  results  Bug-go  should  he 
used  with  caustic  soda.  A  50-gal.  bbl. 
of  Bug-go  and  a  15-lb.  pail  of  caustic 
soda  costs  but  $11.75,  delivered  to  any 
railroad  point  in  California.  This  will 
make  625  gallons  of  spray  and  will 
cover  from  3  to  4  acres.  Send  $1.7"> 
extra  for  the  bbl.  This  will  be  re- 
funded when  the  bbl.  is  returned. 

FOR  THRIPS— Use  Bug-go  and  Black- 
leaf  "40."  A  50-gal.  bbl.  of  Bug-go, 
delivered  anywhere  in  California,  for  ?'J. 

We  allow  the  following  discounts  on 
Hug-go:  45c  on  5  to  10  bbls.,  90c  on  10 
hbls.  or  more. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

KiiNtcrn   Factory,   Itori-a.  Ohio. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSINATE 


KHKECT   PltODI  I'T 


Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully    complies   with   the   new  federal 
law.    15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

i  ii  1 1  Stock*  carried  by 
C.  HENRI    SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  Nan  Francisco,  Cal, 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD..  (i4-li(l  Water  St.,  Ni\i  \ork. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  lrmlliiK 
varieties  of  C'ltruN.  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubn,  Kosen. 
Decorative  Plants,  Eu.  uIj  iXun  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mulled  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  In  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

KIVF.RSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
(if  our  usual  high  grade;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Agricultural  Review. 

(Continued  From  Paye  1X7.) 
The  dairymen  around  Del  Norte  have 
formed  a  company  for  the  erection  of  a 
creamery  building  near  that  town.  When 
the  building  is  completed  it  is  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Central  Creamery  Co.  of 
Humboldt  county,  which  will  put  in  the 
machinery  and  operate  for  five  years  un- 
der lease. 

E.  P.  Rutherford  received  at  his  ranch 
near  Turlock  last  week  a  carload  of  regis- 
tered Jersey  cows  of  the  Brown-Lassie 
stiain.  These  cows  were  bought  from 
George  C.  Dixon  at  National  City,  and 
will  be  used  by  Mr.  Rutherford  to  pro- 
duce milk  at  his  dairy  ranch. 

C.  T.  Brown,  of  Piano,  Tulare  county, 
has  purchased  from  a  Massachusetts  im- 
porter a  fine  yearling  Holstein  bull.  Mr. 
Brown  announces  his  intention  of  raisins 
a  fine  herd  for  exhibition  purposes  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 

County  Live  Stock  Inspector  Williams, 
in  his  report  to  the  Supervisors  of  Fresno 
county  last  week,  stated  that  after  he 
had  made  many  tests  last  month  he  be- 
lieved that  tuberculosis  in  stock  has  been 
stumped  out  in  that  county. 

Herbert  P.  Harold,  of  Orland,  last  week 
added  19  fine  Holstein-.Jersey  cows  to 
his  herd.  The  cows  were  secured  from 
the  section  around  Davis. 


Standardizing  Dried  Fruits. 

A  meeting  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Packers' 
Association  of  California  was  held  at  Mon- 
terey last  week,  at  which  time  standards 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit — peaches,  apricots, 
raisins,  and  others — were  adopted.  Sam- 
pies  of  screens,  whereby  the  sizes  of  these 
classes  can  be  measured,  will  be  sent  to 
members  and  to  jobbers  all  over  the 
United  States.  This  move  of  the  Califor- 
nia packers  was  declared  to  be  urgent. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the. 
■WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Wat.sonville,  Cal. 


450  acres — $20.00  per  acre;  good  stock 
farm  within  ten  miles  of  San  Jose;  100 
acres  tillable;  numerous  springs;  pasture 
100  head  entire  year;  good  Improvements. 
Write  JOHN  F.  HYXBEE,  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 

3.1  acres  prime  orchard,  full  bearing; 
price  $21,000;  just  north  Saratoga,  Santa 
Clara  county;  tine  12-room  house,  barn, 
etc.;  live  oak  trees;  best  income  place  for 
money;  "4  mile  to  R.  R.  station;  will  rent 
for  8',',  on  investment  and  give  owner  use 
of  house.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  Palto  Alto, 
Cal.  

93  acres,  highly  improved,  income  place, 
near  Saratoga.  Santa  Clara  county;  26  acres 
In  fruit,  50  acres  hay  land,  house,  barn, 
etc.;  grand  views,  climate  and  soil  the 
best;  living  stream,  good  water  system; 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  valley; 
suitable  home  for  a  retired  business  man; 
pvic-  $31.0-10.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo 
Alto,  California.  

10  Acre  Farm — Will  support  two  or  four 
families  in  luxury.  Irrigation  by  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  Canal — one  mile  from 
Delhi  on  Southern  Pacific  Co.  main  line 
and  less  than  one  mile  to  fine  new  school. 
Rural  delivery,  cream  pick-up  and  tele- 
phone— S.  F.  newspapers  at  9:15  a.m.  daily. 
Deep  sandy  silt  soil — nicely  level.  Very 
atlrai-tivi-  prtipi  .si  t  i.  m.  Terms  of  10-;  down 
— easy  terms  for  balance.  Crops  will  pay 
within  two  years  if  properly  handled. 
Price.  $125  per  acre.  If  interested,  write 
for  further  particulars.  TURLOCK -DELHI 
IRRHiATEl)  LANDS  Co.  luOl  Western 
Metropolis  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


FOB  SALE  HISCELLANEOI  9. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.    C.  W.  VANNOTE.  Gridley,  Cal. 

Grafted  Walnuts,  Eureka,  Chase,  Fran- 
quette  and  Mayette  on  black  walnut; 
scions  for  sale;  Grafted  Mammonth  Paper 
Shell  Pecans.  We  won  all  first  prizes  on 
nuts  at  the  California  State  Fair.  1911. 
TRIBBLE  BROS.,  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  st."  k.  M  E I  >  F<  >RI>  NURSERY  CO., 
Medford,  Ore. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO 


Seed,  Plants,  Trees 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  not  only  use  the  entire 
product  of  5,000  acres  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  in  California  alone,  but  they 
deal  in  other  lines  of  grass  seeds,  clover 
seeds,  tree  seeds  and  miscellaneous  farm 
seeds,  and  are  prepared  to  sell  you  any 
quantity  of  any  standard  line  of  seeds — 
wholesale  or  retail. 

C.  C.  Morsa  &  Co.  grow  their  own  plants  and  trees, 
and  have  an  unusual  assortment  of  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  —for  pots — for  the  garden  for  the  side- 
walk— for  the  orchard.  Probably  no  seed  house 
West  of  Chicago  has  a  better  assortment  of  Nursery 
Stock  than  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  It  is  grown  at  their 
Nurseries  at  Harder  Station,  Haywards,  and  you  are 
invited  to  call  and  see  it. 

The  greenhouses  and  sales  yards  are  in  Oakland, 
Clen  Ave.,  near  the  Piedmont  Terminal  of  the  Key 
Route. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  operate  a  very  attractive  and 
complete  Retail  Store  for  seeds  and  plants  at  123 
Market  St..  San  Francisco,  opposite  California  St., 
and  near  the  Ferry. 


They  tell  all  about  it  in  The  Garden  Guide  for  1912.  ( 

Send  your  name  address  for  a  copy. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


■Wi 


119  Market  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  BARDIE  TRIPLEX  SPRAYER 

Tiiplex  Pump  and  3  H.P.  Engine 

The  BARDIE  DUPLEX  SPRAYER 

Duplex  Pump  and  1'  j  H.P.  Engine 

Are  Used  wherever  Good  Frail  is  Grown. 
Everything  for  Spraying 

THEO  POINDEXTER, 

STATE  AGENT 

26  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
Catalog 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Band  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings—  all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinking  of  buyins  any  kind  of  pip*, 
yoor beat  interest*  will  be  fcrred  by  writing 
■■  for  pricei  and  particabn. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock — Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 


ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Cal  lorn  la  Sweet        Florida  Sour 

AVOCADO  I  ALLIGATOR  PEAR  SEEDLINGS 

All  stock  one  year  old,  large  and  healthy. 
PAUL  D.  MAGEE,  P.  O.  Box  726,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Sunset  Phone,  Main  3190 
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as  under  the  present  standards  American 
fiuits  clash  with  those  from  Europe  in 
the  Eastern  markets,  causing  confusion 
and  loss. 


Poultry  Show  in  Nevada. 

The  State  of  Nevada  held  its  initial 
Poultry  Show  at  Reno,  January  25  to  28, 
1912.  The  show  was  a  great  success, 
very  much  above  expectations.  The  first 
exhibition  was  marked  with  a  large  entry 
of  high  bred  poultry  and  developed  an 
interest  of  amazing  proportions  through- 
out the  State  of  Nevada.  The  show-room 
wa&  continually  crowded  with  very  in- 
terested people,  and  from  appearances  this 
will  be  an  annual  event  hereafter.  The 
show  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nevada  State  Poultry  Association,  and 
its  officials  are  as  follows:  J.  D.  A.  Hea- 
toL',  president:  J.  W.  Scott,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Lute  White,  superintendent. 
The  birds  were  judged  by  M.  J.  Hewitt, 
of  Sparks,  a  well-known  poultry  fancier 
of  Eastern  reputation.  There  were  over 
300  birds  on  exhibition  as  well  as  some 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  pigeons.  There 
were  also  two  pens  of  Chinese  and  Gold- 
en Pheasants  which  attracted  quite  a  bit 
of  attention.  The  most  notable  display 
was  a  pen  of  Cornish  fowl  belonging  to 
W-lliam  Browning  of  Utah.  The  chief 
honors  of  the  show  were  taken  by  .1.  D. 
A.  Heaton,  Mrs.  Scott,  Lyons  Poultry 
Ranch  of  Reno.  Constantia  Poultry 
Ranch  of  Long  Valley,  Cal.  There  were 
also  several  incubator  companies  and 
poultry  feeds  on  display.  The  Western 
Feed  Company  of  San  Francisco  had  a 
large  booth  displaying  W.  F.  C.  poultry 
feeds. 


fall,  it  is  now  stated  that  the  olive  crop 
in  the  San  Fernando  valley  will  be  con- 
siderably short  of  that  of  last  year. 

The  Moapa  Live  Stock  Co.  has  secured 
350  navel  orange  trees  which  they  will 
set  out  in  the  Moapa  valley,  Nevada,  this 
season.  The  cantaloupe  growers  in  that 
district  expect  to  ship  500  cars  of  melons 
the  coming  summer. 

J.  Parker  Whitney  is  preparing  to  build 
a  large  orange  packing-house  at  Penryn, 
Placer  county.  The  Whitney  Estate  Co. 
has  150  acres  of  navel  oranges  close  to 
the  station  and  annually  ships  from  30 
to  40  cars  of  citrus  fruit. 

Vacant  land  in  the  foothill  section  of 
Glenn  county  is  being  homesteaded  by 
Italians,  and  the  4200-acre  ranch  of  War- 
ren Green  has  been  cut  op  into  160-acre 
tracts,  all  of  which  are  being  taken  over 
by  colonists  who  expect  to  plant  out  a 
large  vineyard  acreage  in  that  district. 

The  first  shipment  of  asparagus  for  the 
season  was  sent  East  from  California  last 
week.  This  vegetable  has  come  into  the 
market  about  ten  days  earlier  this  year 
than  usual. 


FERRYS 


'  Good  gardeners 


Cow  Testing  Association. 

The  first  cow-testing  association  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  was  organized  at  Mo- 
ddesto  recently,  at  which  time  six- 
teen members  pledged  409  cows.  The 
work  of  testing  the  cows,  however,  will 
not  be  started  until  700  or  more  cows 
arc  pledged  for  the  season.  The  Associa- 
tion will  hire  a  man  who  will  give  his 
time  to  the  work,  going  from  dairy  to 
dairy  during  the  year.  The  cost  for  test- 
ing cows  for  members  of  the  Association 
will  be  $1.50  per  head. 


^^^,¥L£|^S)are  those  who 
raise  good  flow- 
ers and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.   We  pro- 
duce good  seeds — the  infer- 
ence  is  obvious.   For  sale 
everywhere. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.  M.  FERRY  4  CO. 
^  Detroit.  Mich. 


Owiiu 


Miscellaneous. 

to  the  cold  weather  and  the  dry 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
UORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    om  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sa^e  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
"«!<•«- 1    A24   California    St.,    S»  FraacUon. 


CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

One  grower  reports  a  yield  of  $J200  per 
acre  first  year  after  planting.  Others  re- 
port very  handsome  returns.  Illustrated 
booklet  free. 

I  am  agent  for  Luther  Burbank  and  I 
will  send  List  of  Catalogs,  etc.,  upon  re- 
quest. 

\V.  A.  LEE.  Dept.  P,  Covina,  California. 


Almond 

Apricot 

Peach 

Cherry 

Prune 


Orchards 


should  have 

Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

installed  to  protect  them  from  Frost 
Damage.  Order  immediately. 

20c  AND  26c  EACH,  DELIVERED 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 


Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PBUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
ihe  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  «tyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


XIIVIE  TO  PLANT! 


OUR  FIGS 

Are  the  best  that  it  i3  possible  to  grow.  They  are  well 
ripened,  closely  jointed  and  have  a  wbnderfur  system  of 
fibrous  roots.    We  guarantee  good  results  with  these  trees. 


The  recent  rain  has  made  it  possible  to  plant  now  in  most 
localities.    Don't  delay  longer;  your  orchard  will  start 
much  better  if  planted  early.    Nursery  stock  is 
going  fast,  but  we  still  have  a  good  supply  of 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum, 
Almond,  Fig,  Grape  Vines,  Etc. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Citrus  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Eucalyptus,  etc. 
If  you  are  going  to  plant,  come  over  and  see  our  stock. 
We  are  pretty  sure  of  doing  business  with  you. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Office  and  Salesyard,  Cor.  J  and  Kern  Streets 
Fresno,  California 


Phone  3S3 
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State  Tuberculin  Testing. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  itvi.  PRESS 
By  D.  J.  Whitney 

State  Veterinarian  Charles  Keane  an- 
nounces that  the  offer  of  the  State  to  test 
cows  free  for  tuberculosis  is  meeting  with 
an  extremely  encouraging  response  by 
dairymen  in  those  parts  of  the  State 
where  tuberculin  testing  has  been  urged, 
and  that  a  continuation  of  the  work  at 
its  present  rate  of  progress  will  go  far 
toward  eliminating  the  disease  from  the 
dairy  herds  of  California. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  testing  is  the  lack  of  expense  to  the 
owner  of  the  cows,  and  this  has  been 
brought  out  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  first  is  the  cost  of  the  testing  itself, 
which  is  done  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
tuo  State,  the  owners  not  being  required 
even  to  furnish  the  tuberculin,  or  accom- 
modations for  the  veterinarian  who  is 
doing  the  testing. 

A  second  feature  of  the  lack  of  ex- 
pense has  been  the  small  loss  of  cattle 
from  the  disease.  Owing  to  the  way 
bovine  tuberculosis  statistics  have  been 
used  to  emphasize  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  perhaps  to  minimize  it  in  some 
cases,  Dr.  Keane  considers  it  unwise  to 
have  the  actual  figures  for  the  reactions 
published,  either  now  or  later  on,  when 
the  tests  have  been  made  State-wide.  He 
states,  however,  that  a  very  much  smaller 
number  have  reacted  than  was  expected. 
In  a  very  few  herds  the  number  reached 
the  same  figures  as  often  quoted  in  show- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  disease.  In  many 
herds  only  one  or  two  in  the  dairy,  per- 
haps 2  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  cows  reacted, 
and  in  quite  a  number  of  dairies  of  ap- 
parently average  quality  not  a  cow  was 
found  to  be  affected. 

Thus  it  was  only  in  the  exceptional 
dairy,  where  the  cattle  were  not  kept 
under  good  sanitary  surroundings,  or  in 
other  ways  were  below  par,  that  the  loss 
from  tubercular  cows  was  what  the  dairy- 
man might  expect  from  reading  what  city 
medical  societies  have  said  about  the  sub- 
ject. Ordinarily  the  loss  was  one  that 
could  easily  be  sustained  by  the  owner. 

Another  way  the  loss  is  minimized  is 
that  such  cattle  are  permitted  to  be 
slaughtered  for  beef,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Government,  and  would  bring  a 
fair  percentage  of  their  dairy  value  in 
that  way.  Inasmuch  as  such  cattle  are 
sure  to  lose  their  dairy  value  rapidly, 
anyway,  and  at  the  end  have  little  beef 
value  either,  this  loss  to  most  dairymen 
has  been  very  little.  It  is  understood 
that  any  flesh  of  tubercular  cows  that  is 
affected  by  the  disease  has  to  be  rejected 
and  not  every  tubercular  cow  can  be  used 
for  beef. 

Since  the  loss  has  been  so  small,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  see  what  the  benefit  is. 
This  has  been  discussed  so  often,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  It  re- 
moves the  source  of  infection  of  healthy 
stock,  whether  cattle  or  hogs,  as  well  as 
saving,  perhaps,  the  slightly  tubercular 
cattle  for  beef  purposes. 

In  referring  to  the  small  losses  sus 
tail  ed,  no  reflection  is  to  be  cast  upon 
the  figures  published  by  medical  societies 
aud  so  on,  as  these  are  accurate  and  based 
on  actual  investigations.  The  difference 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  these  socie- 
ties and  health  boards  have  worked  main- 
ly on  dairies  supplying  milk  to  cities. 
In  those  cases  the  cows  are  often  kept 
in  small  corrals  or  pastures  and  under 
artificial  surroundings,  fed  on  concentrat- 
ed and  purchased  hay,  and  drained  of 
their  vitality  by  being  milked  to  the 
limit.  Thus  both  by  surroundings  and 
treatment  they  are  not  in  the  position  to 
withstand  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases, 
as  are  the  cattle  of  the  sunny  valleys  of 


interior  California.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  testing  of  all  dairy  cattle  of-  the 
Sti'te  would  show  that  the  cows  furnish- 
ing butter-fat  and  separated  milk  would 
prove  freer  from  tuberculosis  than  those 
in  the  dairies  close  to  the  cities. 

Most  of  the  testing  thus  far  has  been 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  south  of 
the  Tehachapi.  The  dairymen  around  Riv- 
erside, for  instance,  almost  with  one  ac- 
cord, agreed  to  clean  out  tubercular  cows 
when  approached  by  veterinarians  on  the 
subject,  and  much  of  the  testing  recently 
has  been  there,  according  to  Dr.  Keane. 
Dairymen  in  the  rest  of  the  county  have 
been  affected  by  this  example  and  have 
called  upon  the  State  to  test  their*  cows 
also. 

At  present  there  are  two  veterinarians 
of  the  office  devoting  their  time  to  this, 
but  as  other  veterinarians  have  time  be- 
tween their  other  duties,  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  them,  they  also  will  help 
with  the  work. 

The  greatest  steps  toward  eradicating 
bovine  tuberculosis,  it  is  admitted  by  all 
persons  conversant  with  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, must  be  through  the  desire  of  the 
dairyman  himself  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  compulsion  will  only 
be  of  most  avail  when  the  big  majority 
of  dairymen  want  to  have  healthy  herds 
and  the  testing  done  under  their  own 
supervision. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  State  Veter- 
inarian to  devise  means  whereby  the  State 
could  encourage  and  assist  this  to  come 
about,  and  the  response  that  has  come, 
the  favorable  results  from  the  testing,  and 
the  way  the  requests  for  more  testing 
have  been  increasing,  shows  that  a  vast 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made. 

The  agreement  the  dairyman  signs  be- 
foie  his  cows  are  tested  has  been  given 
in  brief  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Prf.ss.  It  is  as  favorable  to  the 
dairyman  as  anything  could  well  be,  and 
resume  of  it  might  well  be  given  again. 

The  object  of  testing,  the  dairyman 
states,  is  to  obtain  a  tuberculosis-free 
herd.  All  animals  that  both  react  to  the 
test  and  also  show  through  a  clinical  ex- 
aniination  to  be  diseased  are  to  be  slaugh- 
tered under  the  inspection  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  when  the 
healthy  portions  of  the  carcasses  can  be 
used  for  food. 

Animals  that  react  but  appear  healthy 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  healthy  cows, 
but.  their  milk  may  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  after  it  is  sterilized. 
Calves  from  tubercular  dams  can  be  kept, 
but  are  to  be  removed  from  them. 

Reacting  bulls  may  be  used,  but  have 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  cows  except 
during  service.  All  premises  where  dis- 
eased cattle  have  been  are  to  be  disin- 
fected. Tested  cattle  are  to  be  marked 
so  that  they  can  be  identified,  and  no  un- 
tested cattle  are  to  be  added  to  the  healthy 
herd.  All  of  these  requirements,  of  course, 
are  just  what  the  dairyman  would  do  for 
his  own  sake,  in  order  to  keep  his  cows 
in  the  best  health  possible,  give  him  the 
most  help  possible,  and  cause  him  to  sus- 
tain no  unnecessary  losses. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sn«  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up        -        -  *0.OOO,OOO.OO 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000,000.00 
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Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


For  California 
Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  -best  quality 
crops. 

They  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  soil  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders." 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY,  ^'"r  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


12,000  Valencias 

LEFT  UNSOLD  FOR  1912  DELIVERY. 

Trees  are  of  standard  size,  from  selected  buds  on  sour  or  sweet 
stock. 

Will  pass  Horticultural  inspection  in  any  county. 
Nurseries  at  Glendora,  at  Santa  Ana.  and  at  Santa  Paula. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Navels  and  Eurekas. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  of 

RICHARDSON  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 
Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefully 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

NOCKE  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA.  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
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Stallion  Registration  Results. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

A  large  registration  of  stallions  and 
jacks  has  developed  with  the  State  Stal- 
lion Registration  Board  as  the  breeding 
season  approaches.  By  January  2Gth,  cer- 
tificates were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  per  day,  and  355  certificates 
have  been  received. 

In  registering  an  animal,  the  law  re- 
quires two  things:  First,  that  its  free- 
dom from  all  transmissible  disease  or 
unsoundness  be  certified  to  by  a  reputa- 
ble veterinarian;  and  second,  that  it  be 
classified  according  to  breed. 

The  most  nocticeable  thing  about  the 
registration  thus  far  has  been  the  large 
percentage  of  pure-bred  stallions.  Of  the 
firs':  325  certificates  received,  180  were 
for  pure-bred — that  is,  registered — stal- 
lions; 34  for  grades,  8  cross-breds,  and 
only  47  mongrels.  The  remainder  of  the 
325  certificates  were  for  jacks,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  non-standard 
bred  stallions.  It  may  be  noticed  here 
that  the  only  stallions  of  all  these  which 
are  not  recognized  on  the  books  of  the 
board  are  the  47  mongrels,  a  good  per- 
centage of  which  have  a  good  deal  of 
high-class  breeding. 

What  the  final  percentage  of  pure-bred 
stallions  will  be  when  all  have  been  regis- 
tered, it  is  impossible  to  state,  although 
it  should  not  differ  greatly  from  the  pres- 
ent figures. 

The  certification  of  freedom  from  trans- 
missible disease  or  unsoundness  is  one  of 
the  difficult  parts  of  the  administration 
of  the  law.  One  or  two  cases  have  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  board  of  persons 
who  have  sent  in  affidavits  of  soundness 
of  their  stallions,  when  (he  board  had 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  animals 
should  not  be  used  for  breeding.  Some 
steps  will  be  taken  in  the  future  to  pre- 
vent unsound  animals  from  being  regis- 
tered and  to  withdraw  certificates  of  such 
animals  when  they  have  been  granted. 

The  law  states,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  veterinarian  who  examines  a  stal- 
lion that  is  ineligible  for  registration 
through  disease  or  unsoundness,  to  report 
the  case  to  the  board  at  once,  whether 
the  owner  likes  it  or  not.  When  any  de- 
fect noted  in  the  law  is  suspected,  the 
board  may  have  the  stallion  or  jack  ex- 
amined by  a  veterinarian  of  its  own 
choice,  together  with  a  veterinarian  of 
the  owner's  choice,  to  see  whether  his 
certificate  should  be  withdrawn  or  not. 
A  severe  penalty  for  putting  up  a  stal- 
lion or  jack  for  public  service  without 
a  certificate  is  provided. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  law 
takes  no  notice  of  stallions  or  jacks  used 
solely  by  the  owners,  whether  they  be 
individuals  or  co-operative  stallion  com- 
panies, and  it  is  possible  in  such  cases 
to  use  animals  with  half  a  dozen  serious 
defects,  provided  they  are  not  offered  for 
public  service. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  stal- 
lions and  jacks  owned  by  companies  and 
individuals  for  use  on  their  own  mares 
are  probably  better  bred  and  freer  from 
defects  of  any  kind  than  those  up  for 
public  service,  and  that  if  all  stallions 
whatever  had  to  be  registered,  the  per- 
centage of  pure-breds  would  probably  be 
much  higher  even  than  it  appears  now. 

In  some  other  States  where  registration 
law&  similar  to  those  in  effect  here  have 
been  passed,  unsound  stallions  have  been 
used  by  an  evasion  of  the  law.  Since 
members  of  co-operative  companies  can 
use  unsound  animals  for  breeding,  a  few 
co-operative  companies  have  occasionally 
been  formed  to  use  low-grade  stallions, 
and  by  the  payment  of  a  small  member- 
ship fee — in  reality  a  charge  for  service 
— the  owner  of  a  mare  could  have  her 


bred  to  the  stallion  in  question.  Under 
the  present  law  this  system  could  be  used 
here;  but  a  man  that  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  join  such  a  company  for  such 
a  purpose  would  be  outside  the  protec- 
tion of  any  law. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  affidavit  by 
the  veterinarian  certifying  to  the  sound- 
ness of  stallion  or  jack  has  to  be  made 
on  a  blank  provided  by  the  board  and 
sworn  to  before  a  notary.  Written  cer- 
tificates simply  stating  that  the  animals 
are.  sound  are  not  sufficient,  and  are  caus- 
ing the  board  a  good  deal  of  extra  labor, 
and  make  extra  work  for  everybody  con- 
cerned. 

The  diseases  stated  in  the  law  as  mak- 
ing an  animal  ineligible  for  registration 
aie:  Laryngeal  hemiplegia  (roaring  or 
whistling)  ;  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance, 
crampiness,  shivering,  string-halt);  pul- 
monary emphysema  (heaves,  broken 
wind);  bone  spavin;  ring-bone;  side- 
bone;  navicular  disease;  osteoporosis; 
curb,  when  accompanied  with  faulty  con- 
formation of  hock;  glanders,  farcy;  mal- 
adic  due  coit;  urethral  gleet;  mange;  or 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

.The  law  provides  that  every  stallion  or 
jack  put  up  for  public  service  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  freedom  from 
the  above  diseases,  so  that  the  prospect- 
ive patron  can  at  once  learn  what  the 
breeding  of  the  animal  is  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  sound.  Unless  such  a  certificate 
is  present,  no  one  should  use  a  stallion 
or  jack,  as  its  absence  is  contrary  to  law 
and  an  indication  that  the  animal  is  dis- 
ea!-ecl  or  of  mongrel  breeding. 


FOR  SALE 


CARACO" 


IMPORTED  BELGIAN 
DRAFT  STALLION 

No.  144S,  Vol  I,  American  Association  of 
Belgian  Draft  Horses. 

No.  25316,  Belgian  Stud  Book. 

Caraco  was  foaled  March  28,  1901,  at 
Pervoes.  Imported  Sept.  11,  1903.  Nice 
black,  little  white  in  face,  perfectly  sound, 
gentle,  easily  handled  and  a  sure  getter 
of  extra  fine  colts. 

Both  stallion  and  larjse  number  of  liis 
rolls  can  be  seen  at  Mills,  Sacramento 
county,  CaL 

MILLS  BREEDING  ASSN. 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H<H.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SA  F C-  GUARD  A  GAIHST 
— z  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
{^li??77)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 
They  Last  Longer 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
VV.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  FrancIsco,CaI. 
You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00 ; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster.  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


OFFERINGS  BY 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  (Grades),  75  head,  to  freshen  in  spring. 
SHORT-HORN  MILK  COWS,  100  head,  choice  milking  strain. 
HEREFORD  BULLS,  20  head,  yearling,  large,  heavy  boned  fellows. 
10  REGISTERED  SHORT-HORN  BULLS,  2  years  old.  Eastern  bred. 

I  undertake  to  make  personal  selections  of  anything  you  need 
in  the  line  of  live  stock.  Address 

401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
W  ATER,  Oily,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITV  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send. for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  Sim  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Krnlon  Statlou,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  IlriK..  Loa  Anjrelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HOXES  OlIIl  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  ST.  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA, 
SEEKING  COLONISTS 


Greatest  Irrigation  Development  in  the 
World  Making  Victoria  One  ol  the  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Sections 
ol  the  World. 


Those  interested  in  the  sale  of  real  es- 
tate in  tills  country  will  he  much  inter- 
ested in  the  unusual  and  unparalleled  of- 
fers to  honafide  settlers,  made  hy  the  Vic- 
torian Government  of  Australia.  This 
Government  has  for  years  been  working 
toward  the  completion  of  Irrigation  plans 
that  are  the  marvel  of  the  world.  Many 
millions  have  been  spent  upon  the  instal- 
lation and  completion  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  most  complete  and  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation  ever  put  into  effect 
by  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting newcomers  and  settlers. 

The  lands  of  Victoria  are  adapted  for 
every  kind  of  culture,  from  semi-tropical 
fruits,  like  oranges  and  lemons,  to  the 
hardier  fruits,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
Vegetables,  stock  and-  cattle  raising. 

The  literature  put  out  by  this  Govern- 
ment, descriptive  of  their  work,  plans  and 
inducements  to  settlers,  is  most  interest- 
ing 

The  new  steamship  Tahiti  will  leave 
San  Francisco  on  April  3d.  With  a  special 
excursion  bound  direct  to  Melbourne.  A 
very  low  one  way  and  round  trip  rate  has 
been  made  and  any  information,  folders, 
booklets,  etc.,  regarding  this  section,  can 
be  had  by  addressing  The  Peck-Judah 
Co.,  U.  S.  Agents  of  the  Land  Dept.  of  the 
Victorian  Government,  68"  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


BARTLETT  PEAR 

Oil  pear  or  quince  root 

PEACH,  FIG,  APPLE,  ETC. 

EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

in  flats  or  pots 

PEPPER 

ACACIA 

REDWOOD 

MATILIJA  POPPY 

ROSES 

on  own  roots 

SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL 
STOCK 

in  great  variety 
at  attractive  prices. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture1 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  'sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write   us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful   results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

bJ.  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

504  Central  building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


STAYMEN'S  W1NESAP  APPLES 


•18.00  per  Hundred. 


ORNAMENTALS 

Write  for  Price  List. 


MR.    HUMPHREY'S  PROGRESS, 
OR  HOW  ONE  THING  LED 
TO  ANOTHER. 


( Continued  From  Page  121.) 


STANFORD  NURSERY 

I'll  I  o  Alio,  (til. 


To  take  both  alfalfa  and  fruit  from 
the  land  was  thought  to  be  too  much  of 
a  drain  upon  the  soil.  Besides,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  with  the  alfalfa, 
so  a  dairy  was  started.  This  took  the 
alfalfa  and  returned  a  lot  of  valuable 
marine  to  the  soil.  The  manure  was 
and  is  considered  the  most  essential  part 
of  this  proposition.  After  the  cream  was 
disposed  of,  there  still  remained  a  lot 
of  skim-milk,  and,  as  customary,  hogs 
were  purchased,  which  furnished  more 
manure  for  the  soil. 

Now,  in  brief,  the  alfalfa  makes  irri- 
gation possible  for  the  almonds,  saves 
cultivation,  furnishes  feed  for  the  cattle, 
the  cattle  furnish  feed  for  hogs,  and 
hogs  and  cattle  complete  the  chain  by 
furnishing  fertilizing  material  for  the 
soil.  The  fruit,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  considered  the  main  product  of  the 
ranch,  and  the  other  things  are  only  used 
to  improve  fruit  production. 

In  the  first  place,  this  system  has  not 
hurt  the  almonds,  which  have  borne  as 
plentifully  as  ever,  if  not  a  little  better, 
nor  their  quality.  The  trees  are  Langue- 
docs,  Drakes,  and  similar  varieties,  and 
average  up  about  a  ton  per  acre  per  year. 
Only  two  or  three  times  in  22  years  has 
there  been  a  crop  failure,  though  after 
a  heavy  crop  the  trees  rest  up  slightly 
and  bear  only  half  or  two-thirds  of  a 
full  yield.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  that 
the  alfalfa  does  not  injure  the  bearing 
qualities  of  the  trees. 

The  pears  also  have  continued  to  bear 
heavily,  giving  about  seven  or  eight  cons 
to  the  acre,  besides  culls,  which  are  fed 
to  the  live  stock. 

The  alfalfa  has  naturally  not  done  quite 
as  well  as  it  would  if  it  had  the  land 
all  to  itself,  but  the  yield  has  been  almost 
as  heavy.  About  six  cuttings  are  made 
in  a  year,  the  number  varying  with  the 
season,  the  cuttings  running  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  ton  per  acre,  the 
first  one  or  two  being  much  greater.  More 
water,  of  course,  has  to  be  applied  than 
for  alfalfa  alone,  as  the  soil  has  a  double 
drain  upon  it. 

The  alfalfa  is  furnished  for  the  cost 
of  harvesting,  as  it  saves  cultivation, 
which  almost  exactly  balances  the  cost 
of  irrigating.  The  cost  of  irrigating  one 
acre  is  50  cents,  which  would  be  the  cost 
of  one  cultivation.  The  alfalfa  has  to  be 
irrigated  about  seven  or  eight  times,  and 
without  alfalfa  it  would  usually  be  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  the  land  four  times  and 
plow  twice. 

Since  the  land  was  leveled  for  trees 
and  not  for  alfalfa,  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty in  irrigating  evenly  than  there 
would  be  if  alfalfa  only  were  grown. 
The  cost  of  harvesting  the  alfalfa,  Mr. 
Humphrey  states,  is  practically  no  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  the  trees  were  not 
there,  as  the  men  are  accustomed  to  the 
work  and  know  bow  to  avoid  the  trees 
without  trouble. 

The  greatest  problem  in  combining  fruit 
and  alfalfa  is  with  the  pears.  The  al- 
monds can  be  given  ,  their  water  when 
they  need  it,  but  by  giving  the  pears  a 
surplus  of  water  in  the  wrong  time,  ripen- 
ing will  be  hurried  too  much  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  suffer.  This 
makes  it  necessary  sometimes  to  with- 
hold the  water  and  sacrifice  the  alfalfa 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  pear  crop.  No 
regular  system  of  irrigating  alfalfa  in 
the  pear  orchard  can  be  devised  to  avoid 
this  loss,  as  each  season  differs  from  oth- 
ers, and  what  will  do  well  one  year  will 
not  do  well  the  next. 

Irrigating  is  done  from  three  wells, 
from  which  there  is  a  lift  of  about  40 
feet.    From  one  there  is  a  flow  of  about 


FERTILIZER  BUYERS, 
ATTENTION!!! 


Do  you  want  pure  ANIMAL  MATTER  Fertilizers,  in  which  the 
Nitrogen  is  entirely  from  Blood,  Tankage  and  Bone,  and  the  Phos- 
phoric Acid  entirely  from  Bone?  Do  you  want  fertilizers  guaran- 
teed free  of  Nitrogen  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  guaranteed  free  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  from  Superphosphate,  and  above  all — guaranteed 
free  of  filler? 

If  you  do,  learn  of  our 
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Correspondence  invited. 


MORRIS  &  COMPANY 


307  CENTRAL  BUILDING 


LOS  ANGELES 


High  Grade  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  Hell-operating. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 


Write  for  out  latest  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  v 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


ACRES  RIVER 
BOTTOM  LAND 


Well  leveed  and  producing  large  returns.  An  exceptional  opportunity  for 
parties  desiring  one  of  the  best  properties  in  the  state. 


5  YEARS  MORTGAGE 

at  6  per  cent  net. 

THIS  TRACT  IS  ONLY  40  MILES 

from  Sacramento,  a  short  distance  from  Walnut  Grove  on  the  Mokelumne 
river.  Trains  now  in  operation  and  electric  power  installed.  Boats  land  on 
the  property  for  freight.  This  splendid  tract  owns  its  own  pumping  plant, 
which  can  now  be  operated  by  electric  power  at  small  expense.  Tin-  soil  is 
very  deep  sedimentary  soil,  brought  down  by  the  wash  of  ages  and  very  fer- 
tile. Will  produc  large  crops  of  Potatoes.  Beans.  Celery,  Asparagus.  Hay. 
Barlev.  Alfalfa,  etc..  and  to  pay  handsome  profits.  Cheap  transportation  by  boat, 
to  Sacramento,  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  makes  this  an  ideal  proposition 
for  <iuick  returns  during  crop  harvesting.  The  climate  is  of  the  best  and  frost 
is  seldom  known. 

GUSTAV  dc  BRETTEVILLE 

Seller  of  the  Zeile  tract  of  3263  acres  for  $293,250.00  and  the  Sacramento  River 
Land  Co.  (Egbert  tract)  for  $297,000.00. 

1602-1604  Claw  Bprecklea  llldg.  fan  l'rann»™. 

Hecent  niiIcm  over  f 1,006,000.00. 


February  10,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


THE  DOW  DUPLEX 

DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

gives  high  efficiency,  because  its  dis- 
charge is  non-pulsating; 

Has  long  life,  because  it  Is  simple 
in  design  and  built  with  best  work- 
manship and  material; 

Is  easy  to  keep  in  perfect  working 
order,  because  all  parts  of  the  head 
are  easily  accessible,  are  in  plain 
view  while  operating,  and  because 
the  well  can  be  sand  pumped  with- 
out removing  the  head; 

Is  low  in  first  cost  installed,  be- 
cause the  pit  space  required  is  small. 

For  full  description  get  bulletin 
No.  116. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


DOMESTIC  AND  TURKESTAN 


The  quality  of  the  seed  that  we 
offer  cannot  bo  surpassed.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices. 


Also  send  for  our  handsomely  illus- 
trated 1912  catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


Valley  Seed  Company 


707  J  Street. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
TREES 

We  have  the  Blue  Gum,  Red  Gum 
and  Gray  Gums  in  any  amount.  Now 
ready  for  planting.   Send  for  prices. 

Trumbull  Seed  Company 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

I  STILL  HAVE  A 
MODERATE 
SUPPLY  OF 

Bartlctl  Pear,  4  to  6  and  3  to  4  ft. 
Walnuts   grafted  <>■■   Cal.  BIk.,  leading 
sorts. 

I  in  |m*  r  i :i  I  Prnnc  on  Myro.  and  Almond 
rootH. 

Nonparlel  mid  other  Almonds. 
Y.  \.  iMppin  and  leading  sorts  of  apple. 
Peach,  Plum,  n  few  Apricot,  Cherry, etc. 


MAX  J.  CROW 

SANTA    CLARA    VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
Clilroy,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sizes;  extra  hardy 
stock.  "The  finest  trees  I  ever  saw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Questions  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR.  Modesto,  Cal. 


50  inches,  and  from  the  other  100 
inches  or  a  little  less.  Pumping  is  clone 
by  electricity,  and  most  of  the  water  is 
conveyed  over  the  land  in  concrete-lined 
ditches,  and  the  other  ditches  are  being 
prepared  in  this  way. 

The  cost  of  lining  the  ditch  is  about 
25  cents  per  foot,  which  is  offset  greatly 
by  the  reduced  cost  of  irrigating.  With 
all  dirt  ditches  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  have  half  a  dozen  men  looking 
after  breaks,  and  the  loss  of  water 
through  seepage  and  flooding  the  ground 
was  noticeable.  Now  all  seepage  is 
stopped,  there  are  no  breaks,  and  the 
cost  of  cleaning  the  ditches  is  practically 
nothing. 

At  the  dairy  everything  is  done  to  save 
fertilizer.  The  milking  stable  has  a  con- 
cifte  floor  and  the  urine  and  washings 
are  all  conveyed  to  cement  cisterns,  from 
which  the  material  is  pumped  into  tanks 
and  put  on  the  alfalfa.  All  the  manure, 
of  course,  goes  to  the  orchard  or  vine- 
yard. Wells  are  even  placed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  cow-yard  to  catch  the  drain- 
age, and  this  is  also  saved  for  fertilizer. 

There  is  a  large  open  shed  for  the 
cows  to  have  shade,  or  shelter  from  the 
rain,  and  this  is  covered  with  about  a 
foot  of  clean  straw  every  week.  This 
catches  all  the  urine  and  manure  and 
in  itself  becomes  good  fertilizer,  as  the 
manure  helps  to  rot  it.  About  100  tons 
of  straw  are  used  in  this  and  other  ways 
every  year. 

The  cows  were  purchased  in  any  place 
that  they  could  be  secured,  and  were 
originally  mainly  scrub  stock.  The  tuber- 
culin test  removed  the  unhealthy  cows, 
and  the  scales  and  Babcock  test  the  "star 
boarders."  Even  so,  the  scrub  stock  has 
been  found  to  be  rather  unprofitable,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  manure  and  the 
skim-milk  there  would  be  little  profit  in 
keeping  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  done,  however, 
was  to  get  some  thoroughbred  Guernsey 
bulls,  and  their  daughters  that  are  now 
beginning  to  give  milk  have  proved  to 
be  much  greater  butter  producers  than 
their  dams  and  will  make  a  decided 
change  in  the  returns  from  the  dairy. 
The  three-quarter  Guernsey  calves  also 
shew  a  decided  improvement  in  appear- 
ance over  the  half-bloods.  Some  pure- 
bred heifers  have  also  been  secured,  and 
finally  the  dairy  will  probably  be  worked 
over  to  a  pure-bred  basis. 

The  milk  is  weighed  at  different  times 
o?  the  year,  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  the  Babcock  test  made  each 
of  these  months  on  a  week's  milking.  An 
accurate  record  is. thus  kept,  with  a  min- 
imum of  work,  of  the  way  each  cow  con- 
tinues producing,  so  that  it  is  known 
how  much  milk  and  butter-fat  she  gives 
in  the  year. 

Alfalfa,  of  course,  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  cattle  feed.  In  winter,  how- 
ever corn  silage  is  fed  in  conjunction 
with  alfalfa  hay  and  concentrates.  A 
90  ton  concrete  silo  is  used,  and  the  corn 
is  raised  on  land  that  appears  to  need 
a  rest  from  alfalfa.  When  the  alfalfa 
shows  the  need  of  a  change,  the  land  is 
often  planted  out  to  corn,  which  does 
extremely  well  after  alfalfa,  and  the  al 
falfa  very  well  after  the  corn.  About 
five  or  six  acres  of  corn  is  raised,  net, 
per  year.  This  is  planted  only  in  young 
orchard,  as  the  old  trees  would  shade  it 
too  much — three  or  four  rows  between 
each  row  of  trees. 

Another  Ynethod  of  renewing  alfalfa  is 
by  putting  a  tank  or  so  of  stable  wash- 
ing into  the  irrigating  water  that  is  going 
into  a  check  which  is  not  looking  as  well 
as  it  might,  and  the  effect  is  seen  im- 
mediately. Thus  the  fertilizer  is  applied 
where  the  need  is  seen,  rather  than  on 
an  acreage  basis,  where  strong  land  would 
receive  as  much  as  weaker.    As  the  al- 

(Conlinued  on  Page  HI.) 


San  Jose  Blue  Gum 

Eucalyptus  Globulus  liillespii. 


This  rare  and  remarkable  tree  possesses 
all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  ordinary 
Globulus,  and  many  others.  It  is  solid  to 
center  and  at  limb  junctions,  and  produces 
one-fifth  more  marketable  lumber. 

It  carries  Fancy  Grains  in  great  variety 
and  has  been  well  named 

The  King  of  Eucalypts. 


A  limited  supply  only  on  hand,  varyini 
in  height  from  G  inches  to  6  feet. 


Come  early  for  choice. 


Price,  %i5  Per  Thousand. 


Planters  and  users  of  hard  woods  are 
invited  to  inspect  our  products. 


Gillespie's  Hardwood  Planing  Mill, 

515  W.  San  hVriiiimlo  St.,  Sail  Jose,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

Larue  stock  of  first-class  Rostrata,  10  to 
-O-inch  trees. 

$1.00  Per  100 
$7.50  Per  1000 


H.  S.  FOSTER,  535  Upham  St., 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston.  Piston- 
Rod.  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400   Seventh   St.,   San   Francisco.  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


NT.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


MULES  FOR  SALE — 100  choice  young- 
mules,  broke  or  unbroken.  Address  W. 
M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON -NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal  — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE — HIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE 
HOGS.  Baron  Duke  95th  heads  the  herd. 
N.  H.  Gentry  pronounced  this  boar  the 
greatest  of  the  breed  when  he  was  sold 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  $2500.  The  best 
is  the  cheapest.  Address  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers, 40.1  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
ported Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND- CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &   CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


FOR  SALE 

Black  Percheron  Registered  Stallion, 

three  years  old  in  April  next. 

If  interested,  address  Box  O,  Vaca- 
ville,  Cal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AS  A  FERTILIZER  IS  INCOMPARABLE. 

Free  literature  and  explicit  details  as  to  the  use  and  verified  re- 
sults on  application. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO., 

LOS  ANGELCS  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  FARM  SUPPLIES 

Cut  this  coupon  out  and  mail  in  envelope. 

Goods  shipped  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  I  cs  Angeles. 
Address  mail  to  San  Francisco. 

MR.  JAMES  A.  BKOW1V,  Manager  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co., 
lOOt  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Semi  me  your  free  catalogue  of  Price  Saver  lines  yon  sell,  Including;  Fur- 
niture, Carpets.   Curtains,   lliigglcs,   Wagons,   Plows,   Harrows,    Harness,  Sep- 
arators, Windmills,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,   Wire  Fence,  Sewing  Machines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Name   

Address   
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A  Few  Suggestions  to  the  Alfalfa 
Dairyman. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluraa,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop, 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornles9 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexee 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  feeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
HOSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


SECOND  HAND 

TRACTION  ENGINE 

FOR  SALE. 


A  Unit  caterpillar  traction  endue, 
in  good  condition,  with  two  wagons 
for  same.  Burns  distillate.  For  In- 
formation iv rite  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 


The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.6(1 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.C0 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   l.io 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  ShoeSmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop.  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 


Send  remittances  to 
P  &.CIFIC  Ri  ll  M>  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  Sim  Francisco. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss 
By  W.  M.  Carri  tiiers. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  Why 
do  cows  go  down  in  their  milk,  when 
alfalfa  is  nice  and  green,  and  has  been 
cured  in  its  own  sap,  but  the  cows  don't 
seem  to  eat  enough?  This  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  cows  want  some- 
thing besides  alfalfa  hay;  they  want 
something  dry.  Every  farmer  or  dairy- 
man who  lives  in  the  alfalfa  belt  of  Cali- 
fornia must  make  preparations  for  some 
other  feed  to  be  fed  to  his  cows  at  some 
time  of  the  year  than  alfalfa  pasture  and 
alfalfa  hay. 

Some  of  the  dairymen  in  the  San  Joa 
quin  valley  have  an  alkali  pasture  near 
the  river  that  produces  a  nice  lot  of  salt 
grass  in  the  winter  time  and  answers 
very  well  for  a  place  to  exercise  as  well 
as  a  change  of  food.  Here  in  California, 
butter  and  milk  can  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  as  we  have  no  heavy  snows 
and  zero  weather  to  contend  with.  In 
the  Eastern  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
grain  must  be  fed  to  help  keep  the  dairy 
cows  warm,  but  here  the  less  grain  fed 
the  better  off  the  cow  is.  A  grain-fed 
cow  will  be  burned  up  inside  long  be- 
fore she  has  reached  her  average  age, 
and  will  be  sent,  to  the  butcher  a  good 
deal  earlier  than  if  she  is  milked  with 
out  grain.  Hut  she  needs  something  else 
than  green  alfalfa.  The  dairy  business  is 
like  all  others— a  dollars  and  cents  prop- 
osition— and  the  man  who  can  run  his 
dairy  from  taat  standpoint  and  keep  his 
cows  producing  large  flows  of  milk  up  to 
the  average  age,  at  the  least  cost,  is  the 
man  making  dairying  a  success. 

Vai.uk  of  Good  Straw. — Dairying,  lik?> 
all  other  farming,  is  operated  very  much 
like  a  wheel — as  the  year  rolls  on  condi- 
tions change  and  circumstances  arise 
which  must  be  prepared  for  beforehand. 
So  to  dairy  successfully,  one  must  look 
a  year  ahead.  Now  let.  us  get  along  with 
as  little  grain  as  possible,  because  the 
man  who  can  grow  stock  and  run  a  dairy 
herd  as  near  to  nature  as  possible,  at  a 
profit,  is  doing  something  that  ought  to 
be  known.  His  success  reported  will  no 
doubt  do  some  one  a  little  good.  On  .the 
range,  beef  cattle  cannot  get  green  grass 
all  the  time,  because  nature  does  not  so 
provide,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  same  with 
the  dairy  cow.  A  large  rack  made  in 
sleds  so  it  can  be  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  to  avoid  mud  holes,  etc.,  and 
kept  well  filled  with  bright  straw,  which 
costs  nothing  really  but  the  hauling,  will 
be  found  to  be  very  profitable  in  dairy 
feeding.  It  supplies  to  the  dairy  cow  what 
the  cured  grasses  supply  to  the  range 
stock.  A  little  illustration  to  show  why 
straw  will  be  eaten,  is  this:  If  you  will 
bed  your  dairy  cows  with  clean  straw  in 
the  stable  when  you  have  them  inside 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  you  will  fin  ft 
instead  of  eating  the  alfalfa  hay  in  front 
of  them  they  will  eat  the  bedding  first. 
The  straw  causes  them  to  get  thirsty  and 
drink  considerable  water,  because  a  milch 
cow  giving  lots  of  milk  must  drink  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  when  she  quits 
on  the  water,  down  goes  the  milk  flow. 
In  fact,  a  load  of  dry,  hard  hay  in  the 
summer,  fed  in  racks  in  the  green  alfalfa, 
will  be  found  very  profitable,  as  in  the 
utlfifi  of  feeding  fat  cattle. 

(Java  of  Hay. — When  cattle  are  trying 
to  be  fattened  on  green  feed  alone,  they 
will  make  much  larger  gains  if  some  dry 
hay  is  fed  every  day.  It  creates  a  thirst 
and  the  animal  that  consumes  lots  of 
water  generally  gets  fat  quickest.  I  have 
practiced  this  in  many  cases  and  know  it 
is  correct.    Where  straw  cannot  be  had, 


it  might  be  wise  to  suggest  that  when 
the  season  for  curing  alfalfa  comes,  one 
of  the  crops  ought  to  be  cured  to  take 
the  place  of  straw.  Let  it  get  nearly  ripe 
before  cutting,  so  that  when  cured  it 
will  be  dry  and  hard;  not  so  heavy  in 
piotein,  but  pretty  heavy  in  carbohydrates 
A  good  way  to  handle  straw  is  to  put 
a  layer  of  alfalfa,  then  a  layer  of  straw, 
in  one  stack,  and  when  it  is  fed  out  in 
the  winter  you  will  have  a  very  nicely 
balanced  ration.  It  is  very  injurious  lo 
feed  cows  alfalfa  hay  alone  in  the  winter 
and  pasture  on  alfalfa  fields  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  kidneys  soon  become  affected, 
the  cow  won't  breed,  and  must  eventually 
be  disposed  of.  Many  good  cows  are  sac- 
rificed this  way — not  the  fault  of  the  cow, 
but  of  her  owner. 

What  the  Cow  Pboducss. — Farmers 
and  dairymen  in  estimating  the  value  of 
a  cow  base  their  estimates  simply  on  the 
cash  returns  of  the  cream  produced.  It 
is  well  to  determine  if  a  cow  produces 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  butter-fat  to  make 
her  profitable  from  that  standpoint,  but 
in  determining  her  value  there  are  other 
sources  of  revenue  that  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  There  are  actually  six 
sources  of  revenue  in  keeping  a  cow: 

First — There  is  the  butter-fat,  which 
ought  to  produce  a  revenue  of  |9o  or 
$100. 

Second — A  certain  amount  of  milk  and 
cream  produced  by  the  cow  is  used  by 
the  family  for  table  use,  as  milk,  cream 
and  butter. 

Third — The  calf,  immediately  after  its 
birth,  receives  a  certain  amount  of  whole 
milk  as  feed  until  it  is  old  enough  to 
feed  on  skimmed  milk  and  other  feeds. 

Fourth — There  is  the  value  of  the  calf, 
from  $10  up,  and,  if  a  pure  bred,  a  good 
deal  more. 

Fifth — There  is  the  skimmed  milk  fed 
to  calves,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  this 
skimmed  milk  is  worth  25c  per  100  lbs. 
for  feeding  purposes. 

Sixth — The  manurial  element  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  a  means  of  maintain 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  amount 
produced  annually  by  a  cow  reaches 
17,000  lbs.  and  is  worth  $2.50  per  ton 
based  on  the  commercial  value  of  the 
three  important  fertilizing  elements  it 
contains — namely,  nitrogen,  phosphoric- 
acid,  and  potash.  The  value  of  this  year- 
ly product  is  $20. 

To  determine  the  real  value  f  a  cow, 
therefore,  the  butter-fat  should  not  alone 
be  considered.  Due  credit  should  be  given 
to  the  five  remaining  sources  of  revenue. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

^yjJW  GOMBATJXT'S 

jjpggfi^Caustic 

Jf^^LBalsam 

™  C»^e^*^'43ss«»r  A  g,f,,  gpcdj,  ul  Positive  Cur. 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  linaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OKFIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
v"ce  Si  50  per  bottle    Sold  by  druggists,  or  Bent 
or  express,  charges  paid,  with  foil  directions  for 
ts  ,»e     Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
?HB  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  IRE  C  T  O  R  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
w  hat  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

K  E  R  NS- SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

/S  SOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  FARMER? 

The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  are  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  and  combinations 
that  render  the  plant  foods  assimilable 
NOW.  and  are  proving  their  worth  by  in- 
creased returns  of  better  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis, 
but  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  SOIL 
KXPEIIT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ibly  use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
tnat  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  improved 
quality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  I 
prescribed. 

R.  R.  SNOWDEN, 
CheiniHt  nnd  Soil  Engineer, 
826  si  I mson  Bids;-  Loa  Angeles.  Cal. 
PHONES  I    Ollice,  Main  822  and  A8017. 
IteHldenee,  25118. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

\<i:ilv«ls  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial    Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali   Iteclamnllon  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  I.uboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  us  Soil  and  Alkali 
I  :\  tiert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

sOO  Centrnl  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SY  MM  ES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

f    A    ROTlWFTI     Tr       Speaks  Spanish. 
h.  IX.  DUJJVTLLL,  Jl.   Mexicans  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco        Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sill.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc    Hurveve  and  subdivisions 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
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Humboldt  County  Pasturage. 


Humboldt  county,  around  Eureka,  Fern- 
dale  and  Ascade,  is  a  great  dairying  sec- 
tion and  it  has  produced  such  profits  that 
most  of  the  farmers  are  rich;  in  fact, 
the  nice  homes  are  positive  proof.  The 
milk  is  manufactured  into  a  powder  by 
a  milk  powder  factory  and  shipped  all 
over  the  Coast,  and  the  demand  is  very 
great,  so  much  so  that  they  are  away 
behind  with  their  orders.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  really 
made  a  success.  The  milk  must  be  abso- 
lutely pure  milk — no  adulterant  in  it — 
or  success  is  not  assured."  Up  and  down 
the  Eel  river  valley  there  are  many  little 
dairy  farms  running  from  40  acres  to 
100  acres  each.  Many  of  them  are  owned 
by  the  people  dairying  on  them,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  rented  at  a  cash  rental 
of  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre.  On  these 
little  farms  the  grass  keeps  green  the 
whole  year  round.  The  grasses  are  Eng- 
lish and  Australian  rye  grass  and  clover. 
Every  particle  of  land  is  utilized,  as  they 
grow  carrots,  beets  and  turnips  in  great 
quantities.  In  fact,  it  is  worked  In  a 
rotation  system  of  farming,  grain,  roots, 
hay  and  grass,  for  two  years.  This  kind 
of  farming  keeps  the  farms  in  a  high 
strte  of  cultivation  and  cows  pay  large 
profit  on  the  investment.  We  have  many 
sections  of  land  in  California  upon  which 
a  rotation  system  of  farming  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  retain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  but  as  years  roll  on  and  the  country 
grows  old,  ways  and  means  will  have  to 
bs  adopted  to  bring  back  the  land  to  its 
normal  productiveness  and  a  rotation  of 
crops  will  have  to  follow. 

In  the  Palouse  country  of  Washington 
this  has  been  realized,  and  where  people 
thought  nothing  but  wheat  would  grow, 
will  be  seen  rye  grass,  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  herbs  of  all  kinds  and  great  fields 
of  cabbage  and  corn.  In  a  rotation  sys- 
tem of  crops,  the  crop  just  harvested 
puts  the  ground  in  good  shape  for  the 
crop  following. 

The  rolling,  hilly  country  of  Humboldt 
county  has  been  dairied  so  long  now  that 
the  best  of  the  grass  has  gone,  and  weeds 
have  taken  its  place,  leaving  the  poorer 
grasses  and  weeds  to  cover  the  fields.  The 
cow  always  eats  the  best  grass  and  leaves 
the  poorer  grasses  until  the  good  is  gone, 
so  when  winter  comes,  instead  of  feeding 
hay,  the  dairy  cows  are  dried  up  and  left 
to  their  own  resources  till  spring,  sup- 
posing, like  many  others,  that  when  a  cow 
is  not  milking  she  can  exist  on  anything 
and  milk  just  the  same  when  she  fresh- 
ens. A  ton  of  hay  per  head  for  the 
dairy  cow  in  winter  is  well  spent,  and 
when  hay  can  be  raised  and  housed  for 
a  mere  nothing,  it  would  be  a  very  profit- 
able investment.  When  dairy  cows  are 
allowed  to  run  down  in  the  winter,  it 
takes  two  months  before  the  cow  comes 
back  to  her  normal  flow,  and  some  cows 
never  get  up  to  the  standard  all  summer 
and  are  fattened  and  sent  to  the  butcher 
next  winter  as  a  failure  as  a  milker, 
when  it  is  really  the  fault  of  the  owner 
himself.  At  home  in  Scotland  we  were 
taught  to  feed  our  best  hay  in  the  early- 
winter  and  late  fall,  to  keep  the  cows 
up  in  flesh,  because  if  ever  they  go  down 
poor  it  costs  more  than  the  cow  is  worth 
to  get  her  back.  So  in  the  rolling  hill 
country,  where  the  good  grasses  are  gone, 
sheep  are  being  substituted  for  dairy 
ccws,  and  fields  that  were  left  nearly  en- 
tirely to  weeds  are  returning  to  their 
natural  grass.  Another  mission  the  sheep 
fulfills,  if  the  grass  is  short  and  they 
tramp  out  the  pocket  gophers,  and,  as 
we  have  said  before,  the  grass  being  short 
the  hawks  and  other  birds  who  prey  on 
the  gopher  can  see  them  very  easily. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 


where  sheep  run,  gophers  disappear  al- 
together. Another  feather  in  the  cap  of 
the  sheep. 

Humboldt  ought  to  be  a  first-class  sheep 
country  for  producing  lambs,  as  the  feed 
is  green  nearly  all  the  year,  and  two 
markets,  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  are 
available,  both  costing  the  same  for  trans- 
portation. 

Since  all  land  has  enhanced  to  its  pres- 
ent high  value,  and  products  of  the  soil 
such  as  cereals  and  foodstuffs  have  mate- 
rially increased  in  market  price  to  what 
they  were,  the  actual  cost  of  producing 
mutton  of  different  quality  is  going  to 
receive  marked  attention.  W.  M.  C. 


THE  DAIRY  MARKET 


A  noticeable  feature  of  the  butter  mar- 
kec  for  January  has  been  the  high  prices 
that  have  been  ruling.  Although  produc- 
tion for  practically  all  of  1911  was  higher 
than  in  1910  and  prices  lower,  the  prices 
la:,t  month  have  been  higher  than  during 
January,  1911,  although  production  as 
shown  by  receipts  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  has  been  considerably  larger. 

Another  feature  is  the  high  prices  of 
the  East,  as  usually  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  Eastern  and  San  Francisco 
prices  at  this  time.  On  January  29,  how- 
ever, the  San  Francisco  quotation  was 
32M-C,  Los  Angeles  37^0,  New  York  Z8VjC, 
and  Chicago  36c.  These  quotations  indi- 
cate that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
export  from  the  local  markets,  but  only 
storage  butter  has  been  shipped.  A  car- 
load shipment  of  fresh  extras  was  ar- 
ranged for,  but  not  completed. 

The  quotations  for  eggs  on  the  same 
date  were:  San  Francisco  31%c,  Los  An- 
geles 33c,  New  York  41@42c,  and  Chicago 
36@37c.  The  latter  is  for  firsts,  as  there 
were  not  enough  of  the  best  eggs  avail- 
able to  justify  a  quotation  for  prime  firsts. 
An  interesting  feature  is  that  a  local  ' 
dealer  decided  to  take  advantage  of  East- 
ern conditions  and  has  shipped  a  car  of 
eggs  as  an  experiment.  These  should 
qualify  as  prime  firsts  on  arrival,  unless 
cold  weather  en  route  should  freeze  them, 
and  if  successful  may  supply  a  permanent 
egg  market  for  California  producers  in 
winter  and  be  of  considerable  help,  as 
heavy  egg  production  starts  much  earlier 
here  than  in  the  East,  and  freight  is  not 
very  expensive. 

The  good  weather  and  green  grass  ap- 
pear to  make  it  probable  that  prices 
for  eggs  will  soon  fall,  as  last  year  they 
fell  from  30  to  20  cents  in  about  two  weeks 
the  latter  part  of  February.  At  present, 
however,  the  demand  is  good  and  appears 
ready  to  take  many  without  great  change 
in  price. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preferenee  by  80  per  eent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  ftUAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County.  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  la  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArC  Ix   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project" 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10,  20  and  40- 
acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 
Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low.  Canal 
and  drainage  system  the  very  best. 
Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 
40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and 
river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS. 


If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  Famous 
Valley  where  climate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to 
work  for  yon  overtime,  cutout  theitta  bed  coupon 
and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars: 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 

Name  

Address  

Check  off  this  list  what  you  are 
particularly  interested  in; 
Citrus  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 
Dairying  General  Fnrmiug 

Hogs  Berries 
Poultry  Bees 
Alfalfa  Garden  Truck  ill' 


THIS 
FENCE 


Bma^                  ^        _  . 

3 

f  

II       B«»s,                                        „   ,. 
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Is  bull  proof,  sheep  anil  Iiok  tight. 

It's  made  of  heavy  steel  wires  with  6-inch 
stays. 

It  is  the  popular  fence  among  careful  ami 
shrewd  buyers  who  want  the  BEST. 

Coiled  Spring  Steel  Wires;  Good  Galvanizing  and  honest  Construction,  are  the 
symptoms  of  KOKOMO  QUALITY. 

Give  us  that  order  now.    We  will  ship  it  on  ten  days  free  trial  if  you  wish. 
Catalogue  and  prices  mailed  on  request. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO., 


822  MAIN  STREET, 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina,  says 
a  leading  dairyman.    <I  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%PR0TEIN-10%FATi 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
...oU.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says:  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."  1  Poultry 
men  find  Proteina  bett«-  •"jian  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
^h'ins.   Write  forsigT-—  ..-.cers  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairymen. 


50LD  BY  DEALERS  °"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  M0TCRS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELJER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  W1NDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


DE'nWnnn  TAIUKC  1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
rlLIJ  WW  UVII  a  r»l^lla.ij  8eil  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  iy„  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 

MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
-nade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


TRIUMPH  AXCONAS.  REDS,  Bl'FF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUCK- 
LINGS hatched  to  order  from  choice 
heavy  winter  layers,  white  egg  strain. 
Eggs",  $1.25  setting.  $1.50  per  50,  and  $ « .50 
per  100.  Order  now  and  avoid  disappoint- 
ment.  Mrs.  B.  G.  Johnson.  Vacaville,  Cal. 


S('H  KLLVILLF;  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS— Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns.  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Five  years  in 
business.  Improved  stock  every  year. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  Ducks  at  recent 
Poultry  Show.  Eggs,  7c.  each.  Drakes. 
$1.50  to  $2.50  ea.    F.  L.  HUNT,  Napa,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting; also  day-old  chicks  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  Rural  No.  1.  

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale. Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  t  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

$3.40  PER  HUNDRED —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  BY  THE  HUN- 
1  mm  i-  White  i  irpington,  $.  :  Buffs,  $6; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $5.  Address  C.  T. 
Remington,  Seaside,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


Ducks  for  Quick  Profit. 


EGGS,  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
poultry,  express  prepaid,  $2.00.  Write 
for  curcular.    Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm, 


Corvallis,  Oregon. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Fairfield,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  L  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  342. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  Sis  an  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

When  we  consider  that  ducks  can  be 
turned  into  money  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  from  the  time  they  are  hatched, 
it  makes  me  wonder  if  all  the  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  are  like  the  average 
city-bred  woman:  looking  for  work  to 
do  itself.  Duck  raising  is  the  quickest, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  the  easiest,  way 
that  money  can  be  made  with  live  stock 
Oil  the  farm.  And  yet  there  is  nothing 
hard  about  it.  As  long  as  it  lasts  it 
is  rather  trying,  as  ducks  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Ducks  by  Dry  Farming. — A  great  many 
people  are  kept  from  trying  to  raise 
ducks  because  they  think  ducks  require 
such  lots  of  water.  Some  of  the  biggest 
duck  farms  in  the  United  States  have  no 
water  except  for  drinking  purposes.  In 
fact,  when  ducks  are  to  be  marketed  at 
what  is  called  "green  duck  stage",  water 
other  than  for  drinking  purposes  is  not 
a  good  thing  either  for  the  ducks  or  their 
owner. 

If  duck  eggs  are  set  early  in  February, 
the  young  ducks  can  be  gotten  to  market 
by  the  first  or  the  middle  of  June  at 
latest,  and  bring  a  fair  price.  Don't  make 
the  mistake  of  hatching  Indian  Runner 
eggs  if  you  want  a  market  duck  of  the 
best  quality.  The  Pekiu  or  Aylesbury  are 
the  table  duck.  The  Indian  Runner  is 
the  laying  variety. 

Hatching. — Now  we  will  suppose  you 
have  had  to  send  off  for  the  eggs,  as  is 
often  the  case.  If  you  are  at  all  anx- 
ious to  get  the  eggs  started,  and  other 
things  being  ready,  don't  wait  for  the 
eggs  to  rest,  but  set  them  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.  No  matter  whether  you  set 
in  an  incubator  or  under  hens — if  you  are 
ready,  set  the  eggs.  Duck  eggs  differ 
from  hen  eggs  in  this  respect:  If  you 
are  using  an  incubator,  start  it  at  102 
degrees  the  first  week;  the  second  week 
raise  the  heat  fo  102'  U  degrees,  and  the 
third  week  run  it  to  103,  and  keep  it 
as  close  to  that  as  possible  the  rest  of 
the  hatch. 

During  the  first  week  treat  exactly  as 
you  would  hen  eggs;  that  is,  keep  the 
heat  as  regular  as  possible,  and  do  not 
disturb  the  first  three  days  to  turn.  Do 
not,  however,  neglect  to  turn  regularly 
once  a  day  after  the  third  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  week  the  treatment 
must  be  quite  different  from  that  given 
hen  eggs.  When  you  take  out  to  air,  give 
them  a  good  sprinkling  with  warm  water 
just  before  returning  to  the  egg  chamber: 
sprinkle  three  or  four  times  during  the 
week,  and  the  last  week  sprinkle  every 
day  with  water  that  is  quite  warm  to  the 
touch.  The  sprinkling  is  getting  back 
to  nature  as  close  as  we  can  with  arti- 
ficial means,  but  it  answers  the  purpose 
of  rotting  the  shell  so  that  the  ducklings 
can  pick  through  with  more  ease.  Keep 
the  incubator  doors  closed  during  hatch- 
ing, just  as  you  would  with  chicks,  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours. 

Conditions  of  Growth. — If  you  are  go- 
ing to  market  at  ten  or  twelve  weeks, 
ren. ember  every  day  counts;  so  right  from 
the  start  it  must  be  grow,  grow.  And 
it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  growth 
depends  on  several  factors,  none  of  which 
must  be  neglected. 

First,  comfort;  ducklings  are  luxurious 
in  habit:  they  require  a  comfortable  bed. 
.lust  a  nice  clean  straw  bed  changed  the 
first  week  about  three  times,  but  after 
that  every  day. 

The  first  feed  should  be  something  soft 
— a  mixture  of  rolled  oats  and  bread 
soaked  in  water  and  then  the  water 
squeezed  out;  mix  with  the  oats  and 
spread  on  flat  boards  or  dishes.  When 


you  feed  even  the  first  meal,  place  a  dish 
deep  enough  so  the  ducklings  can  dip  as 
far  as  the  eyes,  beside  the  food. 

The  ducklings  will  do  the  rest.  Keep 
a  dish  nearby  filled  with  good  sharp  sand, 
so  that  they  can  help  themselves  to  what 
nature  requires.  As  they  will  not  con- 
sume very  much  food  the  first  week,  it 
is  good  policy  to  start  them  right,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  for  this  than 
rolled  oats;  so  I  would  feed  soaked  bread 
and  rolled  oats  for  a  week.  After  that 
lei  the  feed  be  at  least  two  parts  bran. 
A  very  good  growing  feed  may  be  made 
from  two  parts  bran,  two  parts  oatmeal, 
two  parts  ground  oats,  and  three  parts 
beef  scrap. 

OTHEB  Rations. — This  will  answer  for 
a  month;  then  add  more  beef  scrap,  and 
it  is  well  to  put  in  a  little  charcoal  once 
a  day  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  Don't 
forget  that  by  nature  ducks  are  omniv- 
erous;  they  must  have  insect  life  or  a 
substitute.  Meat  in  some  form  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment. One  of  the  cheapest  forms  of 
meat,  for  those  that  can  obt-iin  them,  are 
sheep  plucks,  or  even  refuse  meat  from 
abattoirs  can  be  cooked  up  and  the  mash 
made  from  the  liquor;  the  meat  must  of 
course  be  chopped  up  small. 

Rough  food,  but  all  they  can  eat,  and 
fed  as  regular  as  the  clock,  in  clean 
troughs,  and  water  to  drink  at  every  meal, 
is  the  sum  total  of  duck  raising.  Five 
to  six  feeds  a  day  are  none  too  much. 
On  the  Long  Island  duck  farms  the  first 
feed  is  given  at  fi  o'clock  in  the  morning 
promptly,  and  the  last  just  at  dark.  These 
men  know  that  if  they  want  the  ducks 
to  grow,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the 
material.  And  success  depends  on  this 
one  thing  more  than  any  other.  Nothing 
must  come  between  the  ducks  and  feeding 
time.  Be  prompt.  Give  all  the  green 
feed  you  can  between  times:  it  keeps 
them  healthy,  gives  good  digestion,  and 
helps  growth,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
working  for.  As  the  ducklings  get  older 
and  nearer  the  period  of  ten  weeks — say 
at  eight  weeks — it  will  be  well  to  drop 
a  little  of  the  bran  and  make  the  feed 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

Eggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred. 
$1.50  per  fifteen. 

Can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

White  Leghorns,  of  coume. 

LEVI  FRENCH,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


White  Orpingtons 

I   \\\\    \M>    wiirn:   l\l)l\\    It  l  N  \  K  It 

DUCKS. 

We  received  29  prizes  for  31  birds  shown 
at  Stockton,  Modesto  and  Fresno.  Can  you 
beat  if    Write  for  circular. 

I.ODI  XOIIMAI,  IXSTIT1  TE, 
I.oill,  (  ill. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks.  White  \\  yiui- 
ilotten,  Light  Brahmaa,  White  Minorca*. 
\\  bite  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I  .   V.  (  onill.EDICK  &  CO., 
713  Hroadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Last  week  this  ad  sold  two  of  my  cock- 
erels. The  other  two  will  go  at  $10  each. 
Send  in  your  order.  I  will  ship  you  a  bird 
OB  approval.  If  not  satisfied,  return  and 
I  will  return  your  money. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  my  Free 
Mating  List. 
JOS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
•.:<»»  Fleming  Ave.,  onklnud.  CaL 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
Tor  sale. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layern:  (100  hena  selected 
by  Hogan  nystem.  In  breeding  yard*. 
Chicks,  $10  per  100. 

Egg*  for  hatching,  tr,  per  $100;  $1  per 
vetting. 

R.  M.  II  KM  PEL, 
It    V.  D..  No.  1.  I.athrop.  Cal. 

$14.14  CASH 


RANCHES 


Large  or  Small. 


Just  what  you  want. 


Just  where  you  want  it. 

ONLY  30  MINUTES  FROM  OAK- 
LAND. 


LESS  THAN  1  HOUR  FROM  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Our  Lands  are  suitable  for  the  grow- 
ing of  practically  anything  grown 
in  California. 


Also  good  for  Dairy  or  Chicken  Land 


Ideal  for  Country  Homes. 


$1,000 

Worth  of  any  of  our  lands  can  be 
bought  on  terms  of  as  low  as 

$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  MONTHLY. 


These  payments  include  Principal, 
Interest  and  Taxes. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 

lands. 

ADDBB8B 

R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

907  First  Vil'l  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

BRANCH  OFFICES— 416  Market  SI.,  San  Francisco 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 
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Brooder  Stove 

With  Perfect  Automatic 
Oil  Regulator. 


Night  Scene 


Sectional  View 
Write  for  Folder  Giving  Prices 
and  Full  Information. 

Petaluma  Brooder  Stove  Works, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


stronger  by  adding  middlings  in  place  of 
the  bran.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
give  more  meat  and  a  little  grease  in 
the  mash ;  and  the  last  week  drop  all 
green  feed,  because  it  gives  them  a  bad 
appearance  when  killed. 

Selling. — Some  people  lose  money  on 
ducks  by  holding  after  they  are  ready  for 
market.  When  a  young  duck  folds  its 
wings  over  its  back  it  is  ready,  and  should 
not  be  kept  after  that. 

Now  if  you  are  in  a  locality  where  you 
cau  sell  your  own  ducks — and  it  can  be 
done  in  nearly  any  town,  for  most  people 
like  green  duck — you  can  make  more 
profit  by  supplying  private  trade  than 
by  sending  to  a  commission  house. 

In  killing  ducks,  as  in  all  poultry,  the 
head  must  be  kept  clean.  Always  kill  by 
jabbing  a  sharp-pointed  knife  through  the 
top  of  the  head;  this  deadens  the  nerves 
and  loosens  the  feathers.  Wrap  the  head 
in  a  cloth,  and  if  you  are  going  to  scald 
the  feathers,  have  your  water  ready,  and 
have  enough  to  cover  the  duck  without 
having  to  turn  it  over.  Leave  it  in  only 
a  minute,  as  the  flesh  is  very  tender; 
then  carefully  pick  the  feathers,  com- 
mencing at  the  base  of  the  head  and  going 
carefully  along,  making  a  clean  job  as 
you  go.  When  the  feathers  are  all  off, 
singe  lightly.  Have  two  pails  of  water, 
one  of  hot  and  one  of  cold,  and  when  all 
your  ducks  at  plucked  give  them  these 
two  baths  to  finish  them  off.  Mind,  the 
hot-water  bath  must  be  hot,  not  warm; 
dip  each  duck  in  the  hot  water  for  one 
minute,  then  throw  it  in  cold  water  and 
leave  until  all  animal  heat  is  out  of  it. 
This  is  called  plumping,  and  it  certainly 
adds  to  the  nice,  plump  appearance  of  the 
ducks.  If  there  is  a  town  in  California 
of  200  population  where  you  could  not 
sell  this  kind  of  ducks,  at  a  good  price, 
I  don't  know  of  it. 

Ducks  for  Ducklings. — Any  girl  or  boy 
can  raise  ducks.  It  is  not  half  so  much 
work  as  raising  a  calf — at  any  rate  the 
duck  won't  make  you  turn  a  somersault 
like  a  good  strong  steer  calf.  Besides, 
there  is  much  fun  in  watching  ducks 
grow.  They  grow  almost  as  fast  as  Da- 
kota yarns,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
that  State  there  were  some  tremendous 
yarns  about  the  way  things  grew  there. 
Some  years  the  yarns  did  all  the  growing, 
because  they  grew  in  spite  of  no  rain,  and 
the  hot  winds  that  killed  off  other  prod- 
ucts seemed  to  help  the  yarns.  But  this 
duck  growing  is  genuine,  provided  you 
give  the  feed  for  growth  and  keep  them 
clean. 


The  Vallejo  Eucalyptus  Co.  has  just  re- 
ceived 55,000  young  eucalypts,  which  they 
wjII  set  out  on  their  land  near  Napa  Junc- 
tion this  spring. 


Built  Like  a  Railroad 
!  Locomotive 

HERE  are  the  reasons   k»    »    »  j  j. 
why  we  build  the  " 
Avery  Traction-^ 

Engine   Undermount-  "^==s^i:3=^3=2=;^i7p~^r?-  - -^QXgM=MU!.PIow 
ed — like  a  railroad  locomo-^"-*1^^  —  — —  i«Aom»«» 
■  tive.    No  weight  of  cylinders  or  gearing  carried  on  top  of  the  boiler. 
Absolutely  no  pulling  or  twisting  strains  on  the  boiler,  to  cause  leaky 
bolts,  sprung  shafting  or  bulged  boilers.  ...  , 

The  cylinders,  gearing  and  ground  wheels  are  all  mounted  on  an  independent  aMe 
steel  frame  work  underneath  the  boiler.  This  is  regular  locomotive  construction.  The 
boiler  is  simply  carried  around  to  supply  steam.  You  see  why  we  can  guarantee  the 
boiler  for  life  against  leaky  brackets.  _*  JB 

Undermounted 


r AVERY 


Engines 


last  longer  because  theboilcr  is  free  from  traction  strains.  Thestraight  line  pu  l  direct  from 

cyiinderttodrawbarmokcs  the  Avery  Undermounted  the  most  powerful  and  best  pulling 
encinebuilt.  The  Avery  steers  easier,  belts  easier,  handles  easier.  It  s  almost  like  running  a 
railroad  locomotive  to  sit  in  the  cab  of  an  Avery  and  handle  the  throttle  and  reverse.  You 
can  also  handle  the  new  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plow  from  the  engine.  Pull  a  rope  and  the 
"power  lilt "  duvicu  iai--.es  and  lowers  the  plows.  _  ^ 

Write  for  Free  Undermounted .Engine Book 

You  need  all  tin 
threshing,  plowing,  _ 

structlun  means.   Also  about  the  new  Avery 

Etifftne  and  "Self-LHt"  rii>w  Mn<»k  at  once.                                                            ,  fiv.»-m 
AVERY  COMPANY.  1801  Iowa  SI,  Peoria  111. ^  »  r""'"''T'''ll  ' 
Truck*  (.(is  iraciinn  Engine*, and"  Yellow  Fellow"  (•nun  Threanen 
Babb-Carter  Co,  Oakland.  Cal..  Northern  Calllornia  Agents   


the  foots  about,  this  Improved  enc-lnc.  The  ereatest  all-around  enclne  bnllt.  For 
IE.  grading  and  general  traction  mid  belt  work.    I.earn  what  undermountod  t  "  - 

AlsoVboilt  the  new  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plow.   Ask  for  Free  Avery  Umlermounted 


SANITARY  FIRELESS 
BROODER 


The  most  perfect  broodier 
made.  Perfectly  sanitary,  per- 
fect ventilation,  no  corners  to 
crowd  into.  No  sweating,  no 
smothering,  no  oil  to  buy.  no 
lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss  by 
fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price  75  to  100  ca- 
pacity, $6.00.  We  pay  the 
freight.    Send  for  circular. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

G RATON,  CAL. 


WHAT  EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  teed  in  the  .start,  which 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and -failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIMJ  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 

grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  f  I. 

As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS.  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAM) 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 


Contains  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H .  F".  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County  in  United  States. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  CHICK  FEED  will  raise  all  the  chicks. 
CROLEY'S  MEAT  PRODUCTS  are  sweet,  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious. 

Send  for  catalogue. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


f Well"  Drilling  Machinery 
_^^_^jm*m        fB       You  can  make  big  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


ig  money  making  ' 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  arc 
easily  operated  and  are  very  FAST  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angles,  Cal. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HO 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Harvest  Battle. 


(Written  for  Home  Council.) 
The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'll  find  it 

not, 

'Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon  and  battle-shot, 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen, 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 

From  the  mouths  of  wounded  men. 

But  deep  in  walled  up  woman's  heart, 
Of  woman  that  will  not  yield, 

But  bravely,  silently  bears  her  part, 
Lo!  there  is  the  battle  field. 

0  ye  with  banners  and  battle 

And  soldiers  to  shout  and  praise, 

1  tell  you  the  mightiest,  victories  fought, 
Are  fought  in  those  silent  ways. 

— Rose  Iowa. 


The  Queer  Breakfast  Tables. 


"  and 

Sup- 
little 
Ned. 


There  wasn't  a  thing  on  the  table  that 
morning  that.  Phil  liked.  He  even  set 
aside  the  well-prepared  grape-fruit  and 
the  piping-hot  rolls  that  Norah  had  just 
brought  in. 

"Suppose  you  had  to  get  your  own 
breakfast?"  asked  Uncle  Ned,  slowly, 
looking  up  from  the  paper  he  was  reading. 

"But  no  one  has  to  do  that — no  one  so 
small  as  I,"  returned  Phil,  in  surprise. 

"Yes;  and  very  much  smaller — some 
little  fellows  that  I  have  seen,"  declared 
Uncle  Ned.  "They  not  only  have  to  get 
their  own  meals,  but  they  have  to  find 
their  own  tables  as  well — and  queer  ones 
they  are,  too!" 

"What  are  they  made  of?"  asked  Phil. 

"Wheat  stubble,"  replied  Uncle  Ned, 
striously. 

"And  who  are  the  little  fellows? 
Phi;  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"Bob  White — and  bis  brothers, 
pose  I  tell  you  about  their  queer 
breakfast  tables,"  continued  Uncle 
"and  what  they  find  on  them  to  eat. 

"In  the  first  place,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob 
White  have  a  great  many  children — more 
than  any  other  birds  we  know.  At  a 
single  sitting  Mrs.  Bob  White  will  hatch 
ou I  from  eighteen  to  twenty  little  ones. 

"How,  then,  could  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob 
White  ever  get  sufficient  bugs  and  worms 
for  eighteen  or  twenty  hungry  mouths? 

"Well,  they  don't.  The  task  would  bo 
too  great.  So  as  soon  as  the  baby  Bob 
Whites  are  hatched,  they  have  to  begin  to 
find  their  own  food  or  starve.  And  where 
do  you  imagine  they  find  their  queer  little 
bieakfast  tables  that  they  use?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Phil. 

"They  are  the  wheat  stubble,  and  on 
these  strange  tables  they  find  their  food 
all  prepared;  they  don't  have  to  set  them 
at  all! 

"Mrs.  Bob  White  doesn't  hatch  her 
family  until  near  the  last  of  June,  and  by 
that  time  the  farmers  have  harvested 
their  wheat.  On  the  stubble — the  break- 
fast tables  for  the  little  Bob  Whites— is 
what  is  called  the  Hessian  fly,  a  very 
small  insect,  much  like  a  mosquito. 

"These  tiny  flies  just  wait  there,  unless 
they  are  used  for  food,  until  the  new 
fields  are  plowed  and  the  green  wheat 
blades  are  up.  Then  they  go  there  and 
eat  a  little  house  in  these  new  green 
blades,  and  there  they  stay  through  the 
winter,  eating  the  sap  of  the  plant  for 
food:  and  thus  they  injure  the  next  year's 
wheat  crop. 

"When  the  Hessian  fly  is  waiting  for 
the  new  wheat  to  come  up,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bo!;  White — if  they  live  in  that  vicinity — 


come  along  with  their  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  they  tell  them  in  their  bird 
language — very  easy  for  the  little  ones  to 
understand — each  to  find  a  table  and  eat 
his  breakfast." 

"They  are  queer  little  breakfast  tables, 
surely,"  laughed  Phil.  "And  it's  queer 
food.  But  aren't  the  little  Bob  Whites 
useful!" 

"Indeed  they  are!"  declared  Uncle  Ned. 
"And  the  more  there  are  of  them,  and 
the  more  of  the  queer  little  breakfast 
tables  they  put  to  use,  the  larger  will  be 
our  wheat  crop,  and  the  more  rolls  and 
enkes  there  will  be  for  ourselves  to  eat!" 
— Sunday  school  Times. 


Suggestions  for  Home  Maker. 


On  cold  washing  days,  to  prevent  the 
hands  getting  cold  and  chapped  when 
hanging  up  the  clothes,  wipe  them  thor- 
oughly, then  rub  a  little  powdered  starch 
on  the  skin. 

To  renovate  a  carpet,  dissolve  half  a 
pint  of  ox  gall  in  a  pailful  of  cold  water. 
Take  a  small  quantity  of  this  solution 
and  rub  it  into  the  carpet,  using  a  soft 
biush.  Wash  it  off  with  clean  water  and 
rub  it  dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 

The  collars  of  dark  cloth  coats,  which 
often  show  white  inside  after  a  little 
wear,  may  be  cleaned  with  a  spoonful 
of  ammonia,  into  which  enough  salt  has 
been  put  to  make  a  soft  mixture.  This 
is  really  an  excellent  cleanser. 

Take  one  eggshell,  wash  it  thoroughly, 
then  pound  it  to  a  powder;  get  a  jar  of 
honey  (fresh  if  possible),  then  take  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  egg  powder,  mix  to- 
gether and  take  when  cough  starts;  the 
honey  is  good  and .  the  egg  powder  also, 
as  it  cuts  the  phlegm. 

When  making  up  a  pillow  which  you 
have  embroidered,  introduce  a  thick 
sheet  of  cotton  wadding  and  the  "feel" 
of  the  cushion  is  improved  by  this  treat- 
ment. The  same  thing  applies,  of  course, 
to  heavy  pillows  of  all  sorts,  embroidered 
or  otherwise. 


Easy  to  Clean  Lamps. 


The  best  way  is  the  most  satisfactory 
and  the  easiest,  too,  in  the  end,  when  it 
comes  to  cleaning  lamps.  I  do  not  think 
too  much  can  be  said  or  written  upon 
this  subject  of  good  lights  and  well  kept 
lamps.  They  are  a  necessity  in  most  of 
country  homes,  and  as  many  of  the 
farmers'  wives  read  after  night,  being 
busy  throughout  the  whole  day,  often- 
time,  a  clear,  brilliant  light  emanating 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  y 
Chicago,  etc.  J  i 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  F.  anclsco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

HOI  So  Spring 
Street. 


from  a  clean  lamp  is  one  of  the  greatest 
comforts  a  family  can  have.  Every  good 
housekeeper  looks  alter  her  lamps  her- 
self. They  must  be  well  cleaned  or  they 
will  give  a  dim  light  and  betray  the  one 
who  cleans  them.  A  good  method  is  this: 
Ti"  a  sponge  to  a  stick  and  make  a  hot  suds 
of  washing  powder;  immerse  the  sponge 
and  stick  into  the  suds,  and  clean  the 
chimney,  turning  the  stick  repeatedly  un- 
ti!  the  chimney  is  perfectly  clean.  Then 
remove  the  sponge  and  rinse  the  chim- 
ney in  clear  warm  water.  Then  polish 
it  dry  and  bright  with  tissue  paper.  Fill 


the  lamps  every  day  and  use  the  best 
of  headlight  oil.  Keep  the  bowl  of  the 
lamps  clean,  and  clip  the  wick  evenly  and 
squarely  off,  and  you  will  have  clear, 
brilliant  light  night  after  night.  Good 
light  means  good  health,  good  cheer,  good 
eyesight.  It  is  one's  duty  to  attend  to 
the  lamps. — Kentuckienne. 


Lady  of  the  House— You  say  you  have 
not  had  anything  to  eat  today? 

Tramp — Lady,  if  you  believe  me,  the 
only  thing  I've  swallowed  today  is  in- 
sults. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York ;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Wen  tern  Pacific  A  Kent  «r 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Pkou  Natter  hit.  1 
MARKET  STREET  EEKKY  DEPOT,  PhOBC  Sutter  Ki.'l 
1826  i!ito\i>\\  vy.  OAKLAND,  I'l  -  Oafclaad  183 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

Kit  «.t  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  0STERD0CK,  Prop.,  1006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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MR.  HUMPHREY'S  PROGRESS 
AND  HOW  ONE  THING  LED 
TO  ANOTHER. 


{Continued  From  Page  529. 


falfa  is  improved,  the  trees  growing  in 
it  are  equally  improved. 

The  manure  of  the  hogs  is  also  gath- 
ered up  frequently.  This  is  not  only 
advisable  on  account  of  the  fertilizer  se- 
cured, but  as  giving  the  hogs  clean  sur- 
roundings. 

As  long  as  hogs  were  to  be  kept  at 
all j  it  was  thought  advisable  to  get  the 
best.  These  are  Berkshires,  all  of  which, 
except  the  culls,  are  registered.  These 
Berkshires  took  a  large  share  of  the 
prizes  at  the  last  State  Fair.  The  herd 
is  headed  by  two  sons  of  Masterpiece, 
77,000,  who  died  recently  In  the  East;  also 
by  Superior  Star,  son  of  Berryton  Duke, 
Jr.,  and  by  Double  Premier. 

Mr.  Humphrey  considers  the  tendency 
toward  an  excessively  short  nose,  which 
is  being  emphasized  by  Eastern  Berkshire 
breeders  now,  unwise.  He  has  found  that 
it  is  better  not  to  follow  too  closely  the 
fashionable  short  stubby  nose  by  the  sac- 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  fl,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year—  $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 


Triple 
Power 


Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  SO  days1 
free  trial.   Guaranteed  3 
years.    Special  introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  (or 
big  free  catalog. 
HERCULES  WFO.  CO. 

112  l?th  St. 
Centi 


Beaver  deaver 

POARD 


take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  Samples 
and  Prices. 

THE  L1LLEY  &  THURSTON  CO  , 

Rial  to  ltlilu..  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1106-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co..  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


riflce  of  other  more  important  and  neces- 
sary qualities,  and  has  stuck  to  a  strain 
of  sows  having  large,  long,  deep  bodies 
with  sufficiently  good  dish  faces,  but  not 
to  a  degree  that  interferes  with  their 
breathing  powers.  He  is  breeding  them 
to  boars  of  as  pronounced  dish-faced  type 
as  the  fashion  calls  for,  thus  retaining 
type  and  a  vigorous  constitution  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  our  open  California  cli- 
mate. 

The  combination  of  fruit,  alfalfa,  and 
live  stock  has  done  much  for  the  soil. 
There  are  about  60  head  of  cattle  on 
the  ranch,  only  about  30  of  which  are 
milking  cows.  This  live  stock  (including 
about  100  hogs)  not  only  furnishes  fer- 
tilizing material  for  the  land  that  grows 
the  fruit  and  alfalfa,  but  for  a  large 
amount  of  Tokay  vineyard  also.  Both 
fruit  and  vineyard  together  contain  about 
250  acres.  Besides  this  there  are  150 
acres  of  grain  and  pasture  land. 

The  method  of  managing  the  Tokays  is 
worthy  of  note,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  Tokay  vineyard  and 
the  demoralized  condition  of  the  table- 
grape  market.  The  vines  are  all  kept 
in  the  same  degree  of  vigor,  so  that  the 
foliage  will  properly  balance  the  root  sys- 
tem. Vigorous  vines  are  trained  high 
on  stakes  six  or  eight  feet  above  ground, 
and  if  this  is  not  enough,  the  caues  are 
trained  along  wires.  In  this  way  the 
vigorous  vines  are  made  to  produce  heav- 
ily, and  the  quality  of  grapes  is  im- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
vines  which  are  not  as  vigorous  as  they 
should  be,  and  the  manure  is  used  to 
tone  these  up,  whereas  if  it  were  put 
on  the  vigorous  vines  it  would  make 
them  grow  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  In 
this  way  the  fertilizer  is  made  to  induce 
the  whole  vineyard  to  produce  a  uniform 
quality  of  grapes,  so  that  the  picking 
and  grading  is  much  easier  than  it  would 
be  if  the  grapes  varied  from  vine  to 
vine.  As  it  is,  the  vines  are  gone  over 
six  times  and  everything  done  to  ship 
out  the  best  kind  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  his  own  agents,  who 
have  handled  his  grapes  for  over  twenty 
yenrs,  and  both  they  and  their  customers 
know  the  fruit  and  pay  more  for  it  than 
they  do  for  other  grapes,  and  while  the 
larger  part  of  Tokay  shipments  from  the 
State  were  made  at  a  big  loss  this  year, 
from  this  vineyard,  owing  to  the  good 
quality  of  the  grapes,  they  were  made  at 
a  profit. 

In  the  pear  and  almond  orchards  as 
much  care  in  applying  the  fertilizer  as 
is  used  in  the  vineyard  is  not  required, 
although  the  principle  always  followed 
is  to  put  the  fertilizer  where  the  alfalfa, 
fruit,  or  vine  shows  the  need  of  it.  No 
other  fertilizer  is  used,  few  concentrates 
for  the  cows  are  purchased,  but  the  cattle 
thrive,  the  soil  retains  its  richness,  the 
alfalfa  produces  abundantly,  and  the  trees 
bear  heavily,  all  because  the  proper  com- 
bination is  made  of  soil,  moisture  and 
live  stock. 

And  the  romance  of  it  all  is  that  it 


The  Man  Who  Wants  to  Make  Sure 


of  Always  Having  Plenty  of  Water — When 
He  Wants  It— Is  the  Man  Who  Needs  a— 


P 


OMONA 


DEEP 
WELL 


UMP 


You  can  always  depend  upon  the  Pomona 
Pump  to  do  its  work  with  less  trouble  than 
any  other  pump  on  the  market.  It  is 
"always  on  the  joh"  when  needed,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  by 
a  concern  with  the  experience,  the  ability, 
and  the  equipment  to  turn  out  only  the 
highest  class  work  and  to  make  installa- 
tions that  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
YOU. 


In  all  deep  well  sections  you  will  find  the  Pomona  Pumps  are  more  numerous! 
than  others  and  are  giviing  the  greatest  satisfaction.    There's  a  reason. 

Before  you  buy — Investigate.  Come  to  Pomona  it*  you  can  ami  let  us  show  you. 
WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  OK  SEND  US  VOI  R  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR  FIGURES. 


POMONA 
CIRCULAR 
VALVES 

ALFALFA 
VALVES 


I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Pomona.  Calif. 


POMONA 
PATENT 
PRESSURE 
and  3  LIDE 
GATES 


The  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Portervllle,  Cal.,  are  our  amenta 
for  tlic  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


«  99  %0  Per  Cent 
Grain 
Saving 


THINK  of  it!  -°^^--Sf"  '* ' 

99  9-10  per  cent  Grain  Saving  Proved  by  Actual  Field  Tests— practically  perfect. 
That's   the   wonderful   record  made  by  Avery  '"Yellow  Fellow"  Separators 
in  Ti  Field  Tests  while  operated  by  owners  and  regular  crews.   Best  Grain  Saving 
Record  ever  made  by  any  separator. 

An  Avery  puts  the  farmer's  grain  in  the  wagon  and  not  in  the  stack.  No  green  straw 
stacks  after  an  Avery  "Yellow  Fellow". 


"Yellow  Fellow" 
Separators 


P  AVERY 

ave  the  grain  and  do  good  cleaning.  Fast  worK — rnorougii  woik — sieai 
?reakdowns  almost  unheard  of  with  the  "Yellow  Fellow".  No  idle  crews  lyin 
.11  the  time  at  big  expense.  Small  repair  bills.  Teeth  guaranteed  for  life  again 
ige.   The  Avery  gets  there  and  gets  away.    It  is  the  "on  time"  thresher. 


Get  Big  Free  Book  About  Grain  Saving  And  Other  Facts 

Interests  every  thresherman  because  It  tells  him  bow  to  do  better  work,  (ret  more  jobs  mi.l 
make  mure  mom  , .  Interests  every  grain  growing  farmer  because  It  tells  bltn  bow  to  mo  i  more  Ol 
hi*  grain— tret  II  cleaned  better— ami  net  hie  threflhlug  Mulshed  on  time.  Whether  you're  a  lhre«her 
man  or  a  farmer  you  need  to  know  nil  about  tbe  grain  Bavins  and  other  facts  told  In  tbls  Avery  Boon 

Ask  now  for  Avery  Separator  liook. 

AVERY  CO..  1802  Iowa  St..  Peoria.  111.  Alto  manufacturer!  •■<  Avery  Oat  Farm  TrueJu, 
Uiirienituiiiitnl  .statm  Traction  Eu'jimx,  Gat  Traattan  Enalliet  and  »Self-LtfV'  Engine  Ooiifl  Puna. 
Babb-Carter  Co.,  Oakland.  Cal.,  Northern  California  Agents. 
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1HE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  7,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereali. 

WHEAT. 

Buying  both  for  milling  and  speculative 
interests  has  been  active  in  the  North, 
causing  increased  firmness  in  this  market, 
though  there  has  been  no  real  advance 
locally.  Choice  milling  club,  however, 
would  brjng  a  premium.  White  Austra- 
lian is  about  out  of  the  market. 

California  Club  $1.58% ©1.57% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Club    1.52%@1.57% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

Prices  stand  as  last  quoted.  Large 
traders  are  giving  all  their  attention  to 
futures,  the  only  movement  of  the  cash 
grain  being  in  a  small  way,  and  few  buy- 
ers care  to  pay  the  prices  asked,  though 
there  is  a  fair  movement  of  feed  all  the 
time.  Brewing  and  shipping  grain  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. ..  .$2.00  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    1.75  @1.80 

OATS. 

The  decrease  in  large  offerings  from 
tin-  North  has  strengthened  the  market, 
and  with  a  good  jobbing  demand,  red 
feed  is  extremely  firm.  It  is  not  quotably 
higher,  however,  and  other  grades  are 
unchanged. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  @1.75 

Gray    1.70  @1.75 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1.85  @1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

There  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  good 
dry  grain,  which  is  scarce  and  firmly  held 
at  quotations.  Poor  stock  is  fairly  abund- 
ant, but  is  not  wanted  in  any  quantity, 
and  can  be  had  at  considerably  lower 
l>i  ices,  some  having  been  offered  at  $1.40. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Both  demand  and  supply  are  light,  and 
pi  ices  are  nominally  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  picked  up  a  little 
this  week,  the  principal  demand,  as  usual 
at  this  season,  being  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment in  mixed  carloads,  no  large  orders 
being  received  for  any  description.  The 
movement,  on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory, 
and  the  majority  of  dealers  are  holding 
for  full  prices,  though  one  or  two  lines 
have  been  shaaed  a  little.  Blackeyes  and 
red  kidneys  are  the  easiest  lines  at  the 
moment.  Pink  beans  are  firm,  the  inside 
figure  being  a  little  higher  than  last  week. 
Lack  of  rain  in  growing  districts  is  caus- 
ing some  anxiety  for  the  lima  crop,  and 
the  stock  remaining  on  the  Coast  is  ac- 
cordingly firmly  held,  though  the  distrib- 
utive demand  in  the  East  is  said  to  be 
light. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3.75  @3.90 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  @4.15 

Large  Whites    3.90  @4.00 

Limas    6.00  @6.05 

Pea   3.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.00  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

All  descriptions  required  for  planting 
continue  in  fair  demand,  prices  being 
quoted  as  before  on  all  lines. 

Alfalfa    17y2@19  c 

Bioomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    4%@  5  c 

Hemp    4M;C 

Millet    3    @  3%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

The  upward  tendency  of  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, and  the  scarcity  of  good  milling 
grades,  has  caused  an  advance  of  20c  in 
local  flour,  and  higher  prices  are  expected 
on  northern  brands.  Both  local  and  ex- 
port buying  is  fairly  active. 
Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.60 


Bakers'  Extras    5.40  ©5.60 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  even  smaller  than  last 
week,  and  the  local  market  remains  very 
quiet.  The  active  demand  through  the 
country,  however,  continues,  and  while  the 
increase  of  green  feed  may  curtail  the 
movement  before  long,  country  prices  are 
high.  Alfalfa  is  said  to  bring  $20  at  some 
points,  and  $18  at  shipping  point  has  been 
received  for  good  barley  hay.  Rainfall  is 
much  below  normal,  and  more  moisture  is 
needed  to  bring  out  a  good  crop  of  either 
hay  or  grass.  There  is  some  demand  for 
alfalfa  for  shipment  to  Mexico,  though 
local  requirements  in  this  line  are  light. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.50@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hav   15.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.50@15.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats   13.00@1S.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

A  good  deal  of  bran  has  been  coming 
in  from  the  north  lately,  the  production 
there  being  excessive,  and  the  price  has 
dropped  again.  At  present  prices  there  is 
quite  an  active  jobbing  demand.  Rolled 
barley  is  rather  quiet,  owing  to  the  high 
prices,  and  other  lines  are  hardly  as 
active  as  last  month. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.50@25.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley   39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  of  onions  are  very  light,  but 
about  balance  the  demand  at  present 
prices,  and  no  further  change  is  noted, 
on  either  local  or  Oregon  stock.  As- 
paragus from  the  river  district  is  now 
coming  forward  in  good  shape,  and  sev- 
eral small  lots  have  already  been  shipped 
East,  with  prospects  of  a  heavy  move- 
ment later.  More  asparagus  will  be 
canned  this  year  than  last.  Supplies  of 
rhubarb  are  ample  for  immediate  needs, 
and  ordinary  stock  is  lower,  though 
choice  lots  from  the  bay  district  still 
bring  full  values.  Cabbage  is  higher  at 
the  moment,  while  cauliflower  is  rather 
easy.  Prices  on  southern  garden  truck 
show  considerable  range,  owing  to  a  wide 
variation  in  quality.  This  is  especially 
true  of  peas  and  lettuce,  of  which  sup- 
plies are  large,  while  attractive  lots  are 
scarce.  Tomatoes  are  higher,  Mexican 
stock  bringing  a  premium.  In  other  lines, 
supplies  are  rather  light,  and  good  prices 
are  the  rule. 
Onions — 

California  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.90@  2.00 

Oregon    2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.15@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00@  1.50 

Cabbage    65c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      15@  20c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   15@  25c 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  10c 

Asparagus    30@  50c 

Mushrooms,  box    50c@  1.00 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00@  2.00 

Green  Peas,  lb   5@  17c 

POTATOES. 

River  stock  is  a  little  stronger,  and 
there  is  a  fair  shipping  movement,  though 
only  the  best  lots  find  much  demand 
locally.  Salinas  and  Lompoc  potatoes 
have  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  Oregons, 
and  there  is  no  great  demand  for  either. 
Seed  potatoes  find  a  fair  demand  as 
quoted. 

Oregon   $1.65@  1.80 

River  Whites   1.40@  1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.75@  1.80 

Early  Rose    1.60@  1.75 

Oregon  Seed    1.50@  1.60 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Quite  a  lot  of  Eastern  hens  were  car- 
ried over  from  last  week,  and  find  little 
demand,  though  prices  stand  as  before. 


Arrivals  of  otner  lines  are  light,  and 
prices  are  well  maintained,  small  broilers 
being  especially  strong  and  higher.  Fry- 
ers are  also  in  good  demand.  There  is 
a  little  better  feeling  in  regard  to  tur- 
keys, better  prices  being  realized,  though 
small  birds  and  live  stock  find  very  little 
demand. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  V2c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  17  c 

Squabs,  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.50 

Ducks,   doz   9.00@  12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17@18  c 

do    dressed    19@22  c 

BUTTER. 

Fresh  extras  have  taken  quite  a  jump 
this  week,  and  all  fresh  grades  are  higher, 
though  storage  stock  is  weak.  Arrivals 
are  light,  and  there  is  still  a  little  de- 
mand for  shipment. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  .  . . 34 > L>  33%  35  35%  36  36M: 
Prime 

Firsts   ..31      31      31      32     33  33 

Firsts   30     30     30     30     31  31 

Storage 

Extras  .  .30     30     30     30     30  30 
EGGS. 

Eggs  are  a  little  lower  than  last  week, 
and  are  especially  weak  just  now.  There 
has  been  some  movement  to  the  East,  but 
this  is  stopped  by  a  drop  in  the  Chicago 
market,  and  arrivals  are  larger  than  this 
market  can  readily  absorb. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...31      30>.'>  30     30%  30'/>  28 

Firsts   30V_.  29'1.  29     8t%  29»/3  27«t- 

Seconds  —     27     29     29  27 

Selected 

Pullets    .29      28M.  28      29      29  26 
CHEESE. 

Supplies  are  still  quite  liberal  in  all 
lines,  and  fancy  flats  and  Y.  A.'s  are  lc 
lower,  though  fairly  firm  as  now  quoted. 
Other  grades  are  unchanged. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   IS'.jC 

Storage    14V-.C 

Firsts    13%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  1U'<.;@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  small  lot  of  southern  strawberries, 
tl;e  first  for  several  weeks,  came  in  about 
the  first  of  the  week,  and  as  the  berries 
were  of  attractive  appearance  they  sold 
readily  at  about  $3.50  per  crate.  Aside 
from  this  there  is  little  feature  to  the 
market.  Fancy  apples  found  a  little  bet- 
ter local  demand  for  a  few  days,  and  oc- 
casional shipping  orders  are  taken,  but 
the  movement  on  the  whole  is  small, 
while  pears  receive  little  attention. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  box  $  1.25@  1.75 

Choice    1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.50@  1.75 


Dried  Fruiti. 

Prices  on  all  lines  remain  as  last 
quoted,  though  there  is  a  little  more 
strength  in  some  varieties.  The  move- 
ment, on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory  for 
this  season,  especially  in  view  of  the 
small  supplies  available  in  all  lines,  and 
with  a  normal  consumipug  demand  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  several  de- 
scriptions. Apples  are  very  firm,  with  a 
steady  demand,  and  pears  receive  a  little 
more  attention  in  the  export  trade.  East- 
ern buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in 
peaches,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  anything 
now  at  the  inside  figure,  as  there  is  little 
loft  anywhere  on  the  Coast.  Apricots  are 
very  quiet,  and  a  few  rather  large  lots  are 
held  in  southern  California  at  a  little 
better  than  present  values.  As  supplies 
elsewhere  are  closely  cleaned  up,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  holders  will  get  the 
price  asked.  Prunes  are  firm  and  closely 
held,  though  some  Eastern  holders  who 
bought  early  in  the  season  are  shading 
prices  a  little,  and  current  business  is 
light.  Raisins  are  steadily  moving  off, 
and  with  a  normal  demand  there  is  a  fair 
piospect  of  a  clean-up  at  present  prices 
or  better.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"Local  jobbers  are  still  selling  Cali- 
fornia prunes  at  a  considerable  conces- 
sion from  nominal  spot  prices  based  on 
the  present  f.  o.  b.  Coast  bulk  basis.  The 
demanad  at  the  concessionary  figures  is 
not  large,  nor  does  there  seems  to  be  any 


desire  on  the  part  of  holders  to  make 
sales  at  their  quotations.  Private  ad- 
vices from  California  report  a  strong  de- 
mand from  the  Middle  West,  with  a  firm 
and  advancing  market.  Some  of  the  large 
Coast  operators  are  said  to  be  demanding 
10c  f.  o.  b.  common  shipping  points  in 
bags.  The  reported  upward  movement  in 
f.  o.  b.  Coast  prices  on  peaches  is  appar- 
ently bringing  out  no  orders  from  the 
local  trade  for  forward  shipments  from 
California,  nor  has  it,  according  to  all 
accounts,  had  a  stimulating  influence  on 
the  demand  for  spot  goods.  However,  it 
serves  to  keep  quotations  in  the  local  mar- 
ket for  spot  goods  on  a  steady  basis.  Apri- 
cots remain  quiet,  but  the  market  has  a 
firm  undertone  based  on  the  limited  sup- 
ply left  on  the  Coast.  California  raisins 
are  inactive.  There  is,  however,  no  pres- 
sure being  brought  to  bear  by  holders 
here  or  in  California  to  stimulate  buying 
interests  and  the  general  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket is  firm." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8%@  914c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    @  8M>c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6%@  7  c 

Pears   7!i@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    @  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5V4c 


Citrus  Fruiti. 

The  orange  markets  in  the  East  are 
showing  more  demand  for  California  or- 
anges, and  as  shipments  are  going  for- 
ward in  larger  volume  it  looks  as  though 
the  worst  of  the  frozen  fruit  scare  was 
over.  Oranges  are  going  East  at  the  rate 
of  over  100  cars  per  day,  the  total  ship- 
ments for  the  season  up  to  February  5 
being  5395  cars,  and  of  lemons  1034  cars. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  on  Monday. 
February  6,  the  market  was  stronger  and 
prices  generally  higher.  At  New  York  on 
that  date  navels  brought  from  $1.40  up  to 
$3.55  per  box.  At  Cleveland,  oranges 
averaged  from  $1.35  to  $3.15,  and  lemons 
$1.35  to  $4.75.  At  Pittsburg,  navels 
l.i  ought  from  $1.80  to  $2.25,  lemons  $4.80. 
Boston  auction  paid  from  $1.90  to  $."..:!" 
for  navels  and  $4.50  for  lemons.  At 
Philadelphia,  Florida  oranges  averaged 
$2.45  per  box. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction  on  Monday 
novels  sold  all  the  way  from  60c  per  box 
up  to  $1.62%,  at  which  time  nineteen  cars 
w  ere  sold. 

News  from  Florida  states  that  oranges 
there  are  in  good  demand  and  prices 
range  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  box  f.  o.  b.  At 
New  York  last  week  an  acute  demand  for 
Unions  developed,  which  forced  the  price 
of  Sicily  stock  up  to  $4.02  per  box.  This 
price  was  about  $2  per  box  over  that  ob 
tained  two  weeks  previous. 

Frosted  fruit  is  still  largely  in  evidence, 
offering  at  the  old  prices.  Arrivals  of 
good  oranges  and  lemons  are  rather  light, 
and  navels  and  tangerines  are  both  higher. 
The  high  prices  seem  to  have  curtailed 
the  local  demand  considerably,  and  while 
buying  seems  to  be  fairly  active  the  trade 
is  taking  only  small  quantities. 
Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice    2.00@  2.25 

Tangerines    1.50@  2.00 

Grapefruit    2.00@  3.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    4.00@  4.50 

Choice    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    2.00©  2.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  walnut  situation  is  rather  un- 
settled, as  some  holders  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  very  anxious  to  clean  up  their 
crops,  and  buyers  are  not  willing  to  pay 
the  full  Association  price.  At  last  re- 
port, however,  it  appeared  that  the  Asso- 
ciation would  take  care  of  the  small  lots 
on  which  prices  were  shaded,  the  bulk  of 
the  present  stock  being  steadily  held  at 
14c.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  almonds, 
growers'  stock  being  cleaned  up. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18  %c 

I  X  L   17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16%c 

Drakes    14  %c 

Languedoc    14 %c 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Scftshell,  No.  1   12'-j@14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   18%C 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16%c 

HONEY. 

Conditions  remain  as  before,  the  cur 
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The  New  "Improved  Johnson  Tractor" 

is  the  outcome  of  experience  and  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and  every  farmer 
and  orchardist  owes  it  to  himself  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  particular 
machine  in  order  to  raise  larger  and  better  crops  at  the  least  possible  cost. 


A  perfect  machine, 
doing  the 
work  of  from 
12  to  16  horses,  more 
effectively  and 
more  economically,  is 
now  within  your 
reach. 


The  only  Tractor 
now  being 
manufactured 
which  is 
suitable  for  Orchards 
and 
Small  Farms. 


Let  us  show  you  how  our  Tractor  will  save  you  time  and  money.    The  Question 
is  not  "Can  you  afford  it,"  but  "How  can  you  afford  to  be  without  it?" 


THESE  TRACTORS  ARE  NOW  BEING  MADE  BY 


JOHSUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

Office  75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rent  demand  being  limited,  while  choice 
offerings  are  closely  held,  inferior  stock 
being  obtainable  at  concessions. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water'white  . .          8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7y2c 

Off  grades    5    <g>  6  C 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  little  demand  for  beeswax,  and 
prices  are  largely  nominal  as  quoted  for 
some  time  past. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  California  crop  of  1911  is  pretty 
well  out  of  growers'  hands,  and  buyers 
show  no  great  interest  in  the  odd  lots 
remaining.  Holders,  however,  look  for 
nine  or  less  demand  before  the  new  crop 
is  available,  and  prices  are  steadily  main- 
tained. Some  contracting  is  being  done 
on  1912  crop,  but  there  is  no  great  ac 
tivity. 

1911  crop   40@50c 

1912  crop   26@27c 

Live  Stock. 

There  is  little  new  feature  to  the  mar- 
ket, only  a  few  minor  changes  being 
noted  in  quotations.  Supplies  are  not  ex- 
cessive  in  any  line,  and  values  are  well 
maintained. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6i,4c 

No.  2    5i4@  5M;C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5    @  5y±c 

No.  2    4%@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2'/j@  3%c 

Calves:  Light    6%@  6%c 

Medium    6    <S>  6}4c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6Vt@  6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   61/0C 

100  to  150  lbs   6V2c 

Prime  wethers    i\->@  5  c 

Ewes    4    @  4y2c 

Lambs    5V>@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    914®  9  %c 

Cows    8i/4@  9  c 

Heifers    8^4@9  c 

Veal,  large    10y2@liy2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  9J/2c 

Ewes    7y2@  8M>c 


Lambs    10y2@liy.c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10%c 

HIDES. 

Prices  show  no  further  change,  and  all 
desirable  offerings  are  firmly  held,  with  a 
very  fair  demand,  though  grubby  hides 
are  rather  slow  and  move  only  at  con- 
cessions. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  H'jc 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10y.c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  HM-c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10%C 

Kip    13V,c 

Veal    17  c 

Calf    17  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18y2@19V,c 

Drv  Bulls    16%C 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   19  @19y.c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20V.C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   24  @24i2c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50 @  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 
Lambs    35@  50c 

WOOL. 

There  is  more  stir  in  the  wool  market 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  some  buying 
has  recently  been  done  in  the  State  by 
Eastern  firms.  An  active  shipping  move- 
ment is  expected  by  the  first  of  March. 
Prices  on  northern  lambs  are  a  little  bet- 
ter, and  values  show  more  strength  all 
around. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @i2y.c 

7  months    9  @12  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14  @16  c 

7  months    8  @11  c 

Lambs,  spring   9  @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6  @11  c 

HORSES. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  market  is 
still  buying  of  farm  workers  by  outside 
parties,  though  local  buyers  are  beginning 
to  show  more  interest,  the  light  offerings 
of  drafters  and  wagon  horses  being  quick- 
ly disposed  of.  Offerings  of  heavy  stock 
are  a  little  larger  this  week,  and  will 
piobably  increase  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  as  outside  stockmen  anticipate  an 
improving  market.    Next  week's  offerings 


will  include  a  lot  of  trotting  stock,  for 
which  a  good  demand  is  expected. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$290@335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@190 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

900  lbs   140@165 


1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


For  Particulars 
Address 


C.  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 


Do  You  Use  The 


IVIoriareh  Cultivator 

If  not,  ask  anyone  who  has  »-v«t  used  a  Monarch  and  he  «MI  tell  yon  this: 


Although  de- 
signed espe- 
cially  for  gen- 
eral field  use 
it  has  proven 
to  be  the  most 
practical  ma- 
chine in  or- 
chards or 
w  h  e  r  e  v  e  r 
deep  cultiva- 
tion i  s  d  e- 
manded. 


It  is  t  li  e 
strongest 
chisel  on  the 
market  and  is 
warranted  to 
give  absolute 
satisfaction. 


The  Monarch  Is,  >-., 
without  question, 
the  BEST  culti- 
vator for  all  deep, 
heavy  work.  Write 
or  call  on  us  di- 
rect if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

I, et  un  kuon  what  your  ililliciill  li  s  are.  We  make  Special  tools  t<>  order  tot 
handling  special  work. 

Killefer  IVIfcj.  Co. 

2211  Santa  F~e  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying;  and  plastering:. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing-. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU ? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Own  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


'BEMCIA   HANCOCK" — THE  PLOW  THAT  PLOWS, 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.. 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  name 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

Water  Balanced  Pump.  at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump. 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use.    Gasoline  Engines, 
Wind  Mills,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE 


-■.•mi  for  Special 
Catalogue,  Mulled  Free. 


33-41  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS    AN D    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  »3 

PACIFIC  RURAL  FBE8S,   8AN  FRANCI8CO 
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Forty-second  Year. 


The  Present  State  of  Irrigation 
Development. 

By  SAMUEL  FORTIER,  Chief  ol  Irrigation  Investigations,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Oepartment  of  Agriculture. 
Two  branches  of  the  United  States  Government,  have  to  do  with  irri- 


investigations.  We  cover  a  very  wide  territory  with  a  very  limited 
amount  of  money.  Our  organization  not  only  extends  over  the  whole 
arid  and  semi-arid  belts  where  we  carry  on  investigations  helpful  to 
the  individual  irrigators  of  those  entire  sections,  but  we  are  also  making 
a  study  of  rice  irrigation  in  the  Gulf  States  as  well  as  of  supplemental 
irrigation  in  the  humid  region. 

The  statements  that  I  shall  make  in  attempting  to  outline  the  present 


n  Through^the  Agency  of  Water  Wisely  Used,  Productive  Fields  and  Prosperous  Communities  Replace  Wild  Animals  and  an  Uncivilized  Race. 


gation.  The  Reclamation  Service  operates  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Law 
of  1902.  Under  that  law  this  Service  provides  water-supplies  for  Gov- 
ernment lands  and  has  a  fund  at  its  disposal  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  land  in  the  West.  This  fund  is  employed 
in  the  building  of  canals  and  structures  for  certain  well-defined  tracts 
of  land.   It,  therefore,  expends  large  sums  on  comparatively  small  areas. 

Our  office,  on  the  other  hand,  operates  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  receives  annual  appropriations  from  Congress  for  irrigation 


stage  of  development  in  irrigation  are  derived  chiefly  from  our  State 
agents  and  from  the  published  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
with  which  our  branch  has  been  co-operating  for  eighteen  months  past. 
They  shall  also  be  confined  to  irrigation  in  the  arid  region. 

Importance  of  Irrigation  to  Western  States. — Those  of  you  who  have 
watched  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  commonwealths  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions,  must  have  observed  how 
large  a  part  irrigated  products  now  bear  to  the  total  revenue.  Unlike 

(Continued  on  Page  152.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Feb.  13,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.18 

20.51 

27.  S6 

60 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.49 

7.22 

15.57 

64 

42 

8acramento  

.22 

4.38 

12.24 

64 

44 

San  Francisco .. 

!26 

6.15 

14.39 

62 

48 

San  Jose  

.20 

4.57 

10  30 

66 

42 

Fresno  

00 

2.05 

5.S6 

68 

40 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

5.74 

64 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.02 

7.14 

12.21 

68 

42 

Los  Angeles  

00 

2.83 

9  54 

72 

48 

San  Diego  

00 

2.57 

6.20 

64 

48 

The  Week. 


Springlike  showers  continue  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  State  and  continue  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  skies,  if  nothing  more. 
Fruit  blossoms  are  appearing  in  all  the  warmer 
valley  and  foothill  regions  and  the  plains  have  a 
park-like  verdure.  It  needs  more  water  to  con- 
nect with  the  moisture  below  and  assure  produc- 
tion in  many  regions  which  go  upon  rainfall. 
Everything  is  ready  for  it,  for  the  clear  days 
have  given  everyone  a  chance  to  advance  all 
work  not  immediately  dependent  upon  the  soil 
moisture. 

A  California  Quail  Story. 

The  quail  story  which  conies  from  the  extreme 
south  is  distressing  in  a  different  way  from  the 
Pennsylvania  condition  which  we  described  last 
week,  but  it  shows  how  the  farmer  gets  hit  either 
way.  The  report  is  that  in  the  Coachella  valley 
quail  were  so  thick  that  crops  of  all  kinds  were 
being  destroyed,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  State 
game  wardens,  who  were  trapping  the  birds  by 
thousands  and  sending  them  to  other  sections  of 
the  State.  One  rancher  said  that  he  saw  one  covey 
of  quail  that  must  have  contained  5000  birds. 
"They  were  so  thick  the  sunlight  was  shut  out 
when  they  flew  past,"  he  said.  "The  quail  are 
very  wise,"  he  continued,  "and  hunters  find 
trouble  in  shooting  them,  while  trapping  is  still 
more  difficult."  Probably  he  had  been  set  out  to 
hold  the  bag. 

What  Is  Money  Power? 

Because  we  like  to  talk  about  banking,  we  hope 
no  banker-reader  of  this  journal  will  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
we  know  how  to  run  a  bank  better  than  he  does. 
We  have  no  such  delusion.  He,  presumably,  runs 
a  bank  to  make  money  for  his  stockholders,  and 
if  he  should  not  do  that  he  would  be  a  failure — 
just  as  we  would  be  if  we  tried  to  run  his  kind  of 
a  bank  our  way.  Our  contention  is  that  his  kind 
of  a  bank,  great  as  its  benefits,  as  a  quasi-public- 
ntility  corporation,  are,  is  not  the  kind  of  a  bank 
which  the  general  advancement  of  agriculture 
needs.  For  a  farmer  to  make  money  with  capital 
which  has  at  the  same  time  to  make  money  for 
the  money  dealer  and  for  the  owner  of  the  capital, 
is  too  hard  a  job.   Under  these  circumstances  the 


farmer  has  to  make  profits  for  three  persons,  in- 
cluding himself.  All  he  should  have  to  do  is  to 
make  profits  for  two  persons,  including  himself — 
in  short,  that  he  should  borrow  from  first  hands 
and  should  enjoy  all  the  independence  and  ad- 
vantage which  pertain  to  everyone  who  gets  thus 
nearer  to  the  real  thing.  If  the  farmer  could  so 
arrange  that  he  gets  money  at  first  cost  he  would 
also  possess,  to  some  degree,  the  position  which 
others  who  get  money  at  first  cost,  occupy,  and 
that  is  mastery  in  industry,  or  the  power  of 
money,  or  the  "money  power."  There  is  where 
we  seem  to  strike  something  of  familiar  sound. 
According  to  current  reports.  George  M.  Reynolds, 
president  of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  the  second  largest  bank 
in  the  country,  said  the  other  day  that  he  is  not  a 
member  of  a  money  trust,  but  he  said  there  were 
in  three  cities,  which  are  "national  reserve  cen- 
ters." twelve  banks  "which  do  85  per  cent  of  the 
business  in  their  respective  cities.  That  ability 
to  extend  credit  is  money  power.  But  that  power 
is  not  theirs  arbitrarily,  or  because  they  have 
wrested  it  from  anyone  else  or  from  other  institu- 
tions. It  is  because  the  national  banking  laws 
for  forty  years  have  provided  for  such  condi- 
tions." We  presume  that  is  exactly  true,  and  it 
is  because  these  laws  have  enabled  the  wielders 
of  first-cost  money  to  second-cost  customers,  that 
their  great  money  power  has  been  developed.  We 
also  presume  there  is  nothing  bad  about  it.  except 
as  the  power  may  be  abused :  it  is  simply  a  prob- 
lem in  economics. 


How  Can  the  Farmer  Get  Money  Power? 

Probably  in  the  same  way  that  others  have 
gotten  it,  viz.:  by  organization,  by  do'ng  good 
money  business  and  by  getting  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  use  of  national  credit  and  national 
coin  that  those  who  now  constitute  the  money 
power  now  possess.  Here  we  come  back-  again  to 
the  same  point  which  we  tried  to  insert  into  the 
reader's  attention  in  our  issues  of  December  23 
and  February  3  in  connection  with  the  Raiffeisen 
system  of  agricultural  banks  which  has  amassed 
such  capital  and  influence  in  Germany,  and  which 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  of  Rome 
is  now  bringing  so  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the 
world  under  the  leadership  of  the  delegate  from 
the  United  States,  David  Lubin  of  California.  The 
International  Institute  has  already  published  sev- 
eral volumes  on  the  subject,  and  the  question  of 
agricultural  credit  is  being  agitated  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  world.  In  a  circular  just  received,  Mr. 
Lubin  cites  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  a  committee 
of  22  members,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  and  as  the  results  of  its  enquiries  in  the 
principal  European  couutires.  it  was  able,  in  about 
four  months,  to  hand  in  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland  a  report  embodying  a  scheme  for  legis- 
lation and  administration  which  called  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Raiffeisen  system  of  co-operative 
rural  credit.  This  report  was  the  starting  point 
toward  the  economic  upbuilding  of  modern  Ire- 
land, resulting  in  1908,  in  the  existence  of  268 
co-operative  credit  banks  in  Ireland. 

Just  at  present  the  center  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country  seems  to  be  in  the  old  South- 
ern States,  where  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress is  starting  a  movement  which  bids  fair  to 
repeat  the  Irish  achievement.  Mr.  Lubin 's  pro- 
posal to  them  is  that  if  they  will  take  up  the  mat- 
ter systematically  he  will  break  away  for  a  short 
time  from  his  duties  in  Rome  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  International  Institute  by  a  week's 
conference  with  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Commercial  Congress  and  afterward  address 
meetings  in  all  the  Southern  States  in  advance- 
ment of  the  movement.   He  then  proposes  that  "a 


committee  made  up  from  all  the  leading  national 
organizations  shall  visit  the  Continental  countries 
of  Europe,  devoting  two  months  to  the  study  of 
the  Raiffeisen  system  in  the  countries  in  which  ;t 
is  in  operation,  and  then  proceed  to  Rome  and 
continue  its  studies  for  another  month  in  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  result 
of  these  investigations  should  then  be  embodied 
by  the  committee  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress.  This  report  could 
then  be  given  out  for  public  discussion,  and  would 
afford  a  safe  and  sound  basis  for  a  conclusion,  a 
conclusion  for  final  action." 

Thus  our  indefatigable  Californian  proposes  to 
help  the  South  to  advance  itself  industrially  by 

building  up  a  m<  y  power  for  its  own  use.  with 

all  the  advantages  thereunto  pertaining.  And  the 
South  is  not  the  only  place  where  the  agricultural 
interests  need  the  best  kind  of  help  in  the  world-- 
self-help. 

What  It  Costs  to  Get  a  Hen. 

Evidently,  it  depends  upon  the  way  you  get  it. 
but,  as  our  head  seems  to  be  running  on  econ- 
omics, the  cost  of  growing  a  hen  seems  to  be  the 
most  attractive  phase  of  the  matter.  It  seems  that 
at  a  large  poultry  meeting  in  San  -lose  last  week, 
.Mr.  Van  Every  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  the  cost  of  raising  pullets  to  the  laying  age. 
These  are  represented  to  be  his  figures:  Out  of 
1700  eggs,  allowing  for  all  troubles,  1065  chickens 
could  be  hatched  to  cost  the  raiser  at  birth  8  cents 
apiece.  It  costs  3  cents  a  week  to  feed  a  chick  up 
to  eight  w<  eks,  and  at  this  age  the  birds  should 
average  a  cost  of  32  cents  a  head,  allowing  time 
and  material.  At  this  time  it  should  weigh  a 
pound.  During  the  remaining  16  weeks  till  th» 
chick  has  reached  the  pullet  stage  it  costs  another 
68  cents,  making  the  bird  cost  at  a  laying  age  $1. 
Those  who  complain  of  the  price  of  poultry  in  the 
markets  should  bear  these  figures  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  mind. 


Certified  Eggs  Proposed. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  fowls,  it  is  a 
wonder  what  eggs  will  cost  when  they  come  to  be 
produced  and  sold  as  Col.  Forsyth  of  Napa  pro- 
poses, for  he  announces  his  intention  to  sell  his 
eggs  in  the  way  they  are  "being  handled  through- 
out the  Eastern  States  through  the  best  drug 
stores  and  upon  physicians'  prescriptions,  and." 
he  says,  "that  in  the  East  they  cannot  secure 
enough  of  this  kind  of  eggs  to  fill  the  demand." 
We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  physician's 
prescription  is  to  certify  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient or  the  suitability  of  the  egg.  But  the  Colonel 
seems  to  have  had  a  clear  revelation  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  he  says:  "Throughout  the  Eastern  States, 
New  York  in  particular,  the  people  are  demand- 
ing a  pure  egg.  It  must  be  sterile,  from  birds  in 
perfect  health  and  fed  on  perfect  food."  We 
have  to  refrain  from  repeating  what  the  Colonel 
is  said  to  have  remarked  about  how  most  of  the 
eggs  are  now  produced.  It  is  too  realistic.  With 
all  the  descriptions  which  are  current  about  foods, 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  an 
ordinary  "meal  of  vittles"  such  as  our  ancestors 
enjoyed — but  then  the  doctor's  prescription  and 
the  drug  store;  they  surely  ought  to  be  reassuring. 
And  then  there  is  also  the  chance  of  using  the  pre- 
scription to  get  an  egg-shell  full  of  whiskey  in  a 
dry  town:  that  surely  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
valuing  the  new  method. 

Sophisticated  Foods. 

We  are,  however,  getting  from  the  drug  stores 
so  many  new  forms  of  sustenance  in  tablets  and 
otherwise  that  one  wonders  whether  the  farmer 
will  always  be  needed.   It  may  not  be  long  before 
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we  are  offered  the  products  of  research  from  a 
new  source  of  food  supply  which  has  been  dis- 
covered through  the  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission, by  scientists  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burg, who  have  $100,000  at  their  command  to  de- 
velop their  findings.  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan, 
who  is  also  connected  with  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, is  at  the  head  of  the  research.  While  secretive 
as  to  details,  Dr.  Duncan  explains  that  it  has  been 
found  that  the  hydro-carbons  of  petroleum  are 
amenable  to  transformation  into  fatty  acids  which, 
blended  with  glycerine,  form  a  new  food. 


Pedigreed  People. 

Of  course  there  should  be  better  people  to  make 
all  these  improved  foods  worth  while.  Our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hays,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  has  not  been 
satisfied  for  a  long  time  with  the  folks  the  Lord 
makes,  and  now  has  hit  upon  a  "way  to  make  some 
better  ones  of  his  own.  In  an  address  before  the 
American  Breeders'  Association  in  Washington 
last  week.  Dr.  Hays  proposed  a  classification  of 
all  human  beings,  both  as  to  mental  aptitude  and 
genet;c  efficiency.  "The  world  numbers,"  said 
Dr.  Hays,  "would  serve  to  join  genealogies  into 
one  numerical  system,  so  that  all  relationships 
could  be  traced.  Each  person  would  have  a  num- 
ber of  percentages  that  could  be  averaged  so  as 
to  give  the  family  values  of  each  person.  The  pro- 
posed plan  would  divide  people  into  classes,  but 
the  classification  would  be  beneficial  because  it 
would  be  based  on  racial  efficiency.  The  whole- 
some consideration  of  genetic  facts  will  lead  to 
less  divorce,  greater  temperance  and  better 
morals.  Raising  the  average  efficiency  of  the  hu- 
man race  probably  would  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  geniuses  and  leaders."  Personally,  we  do 
not  quite  like  the  scheme,  but  if  it  would  surely 
produce  a  few  more  Dr.  Wileys  and  Dr.  Ilayses, 
we  are  willing  to  take  it  under  advisement. 


What  Insect  Pests  Cost. 

There  are  a  few  more  figures  which  people  who 
are  prone  to  think  the  farmer  gets  all  the  money 
should  not  forget.  James  Mills  of  Riverside  was 
in  Washington  last  week,  and  he  did  a  few  good 
things  in  emphasizing  Californian  interests.  He 
was  urging  the  passage  of  a  national  quarantine 
law  against  introduction  of  new  fruit  pests  and 
diseases,  with  special  reference  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly,  which  has  reached  Hawaii  and  is 
threatening  California.  "Many  pests  are  already 
here,  virtually  all  having  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tries," said  Mr.  Mills.  "The  government  should 
take  steps  to  see  that  we  don't  import  any  more 
of  these  diseases  which  cost  us  millions — yes,  I'll 
say  a  billion — in  our  efforts  to  exterminate  them, 
and  in  the  losses  from  fruit  and  plant  destruction. 
We  have  a  good  quarantine  law  by  which  we  can 
keep  out  diseased  animals;  we  have  none  that  will 
keep  out  diseased  plants  and  insect  pests."  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  it  costs  a  vast  amount 
of  money  to  produce  good  fruit,  and  the  grower 
needs  all  kinds  of  protection  to  enable  horn  to 
carry  on  his  enterprises.   


Queries  and  Replies. 


Reject  Unsatisfactory  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  answer 
through  the  Peess  in  regard  to  the  following: 
I  have  three  rows  of  Blenheim  apricots,  and  next 
to  them  three  rows  of  what  arc  supposed  to  be 
Routier's  peach-apricot,  planted  20  feet  apart,  and 
seven  years  old.  The  Blenheims  have  been  bear- 
ing well,  but  the  others  have  been  shy  bearers  and 
not  of  very  good  quality.   Would  you  recommend 


grafting  them  to  some  other  variety?  And  how 
and  when  should  this  be  done?  The  trees  seem 
very  healthy  and  have  made  a  fine  growth  and 
are  large  for  their  age.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  graft  every  other  tree  the  first  year? — H.  B., 
Kingsburg. 

If  the  Blenheims  are  profitable  enough  to  war- 
rant you  in  having  more  of  them,  we  should  graft 
over  the  unsatisfactory  trees  to  that  variety. 
Graft  part  of  them  at  first  and  give  the  remaining 
trees  a  chance  to  come  in,  although  it  is  generally 
a  loss  of  time  to  temporize  with  apricot  varieties 
which  do  not  like  the  local  conditions.  Perhaps 
by  inquiry  among  your  neighbors  you  can  find 
other  varieties  which  do  as  well  as  the  Blenheim 
and  thus  increase  your  varieties  by  those  locally 
proved  valuable. 

Moving  Old  Olive  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  there  be  anything  gained 
by  transplanting  old  olive  trees  6  to  8  inches  in 
diameter  over  nursery  stock?  They  would  have 
to  be  shipped  to  Butte  county  and  grafted.  Would 
they  come  into  bearing  any  sooner  and  be  as  good 
I  ices:'  Could  the  large  limbs  be  used  to  advan- 
tage? Would  the  fact  that  they  are  covered  with 
smut  cause  any  trouble? — Reader,  Gilroy. 

Old  olive  trees  can  be  successfully  moved  by 
cutting  back,  taking  up  a  ball  of  earth  and  pos- 
sibly with  bare  roots  if  everything  is  favorable. 
Hut  we  should  not  for  a  moment  think  them 
worth  such  an  outlay  for  labor  and  hauling  and 
decreased  chance  of  success  which  such  a  move- 
ment as  you  mention  involves.  If  they  lived,  the 
time  required  in  getting  a  good  growth  and  graft- 
ing, etc.,  would  perhaps  be  as  great  as  in  bringing 
a  young  tree  of  the  right  kind  to  bearing,  and 
the  latter  would  be  a  better  tree  in  every  way. 
Large  limbs  can  be  split  and  used  as  cuttings, 
but  the  tree  would  be  growth  on  one  side  and 
decay  on  the  other.  We  would  use  the  smaller 
limbs  for  hard  wood  cuttings  as  described  in  the 
Rural,  Pkess  of  January  27,  and  the  balance  for 
firewood.  The  smut  shows  that  the  trees  are  cov- 
ered with  scale  insects  and  might  indicate  that 
it  is  better  to  burn  up  the  whole  outfit  unless  you 
learn  to  fight  them. 

Killing  Moss  on  Old  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  Bartlett  pear  trees 
that  are  covered  with  moss  and  mold,  and  the 
bark  is  rough  and  checked.  I  have  used  potash 
(98%),  1  pound  to  6  gallons  spray.  It  kills  the 
long  moss,  but  the  green  mold  it  does  not  seem 
to  affect.  The  trees  have  been  sprayed  about  one 
week.  Some  trees  were  sprayed  with  a  1  pound 
to  10  gallons  solution  by  mistake.  Shall  I  spray 
these  again  with  full  strength,  and  when?  I  am 
not  fixed  for  using  the  lime-sulphur-salt  spray. 
There  is  also  quite  a  few  red  scale,  but  suppose 
the  potash  will  kill  them.  Would  you  advise  using 
stronger  solution,  or  what,  and  if  so,  how  long 
before  I  re-spray? — O,  Ilayward. 

We  should  call  it  enough  for  the  moss  at  pres- 
ent. Even  the  weaker  solution  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  clean  the  bark.  Wait  and  see  how  the 
bark  looks  when  the  potash  gets  through  biting: 
it  will  keep  at  it  for  some  time,  taking  a  fresh 
hold  probably  with  each  new  moisture  supply 
from  shower  or  damp  air.  The  spray  should  have 
been  shot  onto  the  bark  with  considerable  force — 
not  simply  sprinkled  on.  To  kill  the  scales,  you 
should  get  outfitted  to  use  the  sulphur-lime  spray. 

Gasoline  for  Weeds. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  way  of  eradicating  the  plant  com- 
monly known  as  "yellow  dock"  from  California 
soil,  other  than  persistent  weeding  of  same?  If 
so  will  you  please  furnish  me  with  the  necessary 
procedure  ? — Amateur,  Vallejo. 

Following  what  we  know  to  be  true  of  dande- 
lions, we  are  disposed  to  claim  that  you  can  kill 


plants  of  the  yellow  dock  and  other  similar  weeds 
by  pouring  a  tablespoonful  of  gasoline  upon  the 
root  crown  of  each  plant.  As  this  substance  evap- 
orates easily,  it  does  not  injure  adjacent  plants. 
Give  your  auto  a  half  a  day  off  and  put  the  gaso- 
line on  the  lawn  in  this  discriminating  way. 


Water  and  Frost. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
have  any  record  of  the  many  acres  from  which 
one  could  keep  off  a  freeze  of  oranges  with  1000 
gallons  per  minute?  The  water  is  at  65  degrees. 
My  soil  will  carry  about  60  ditches  across  10  acres 
or  650  ft.  long.  The  lowest  temperature  was  24 
degrees  this  winter. — Grower,  Chino. 

The  amount  of  water  which  you  mention  will 
prevent  frost  over  as  large  an  area  as  you  can 
cover  with  the  water,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  the 
surface,  but  the  presence  of  water  will  only  be 
effective  through  about  four  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture and  only  for  a  short  time.  If,  then,  the 
temperature  should  fall  below  27°  and  should  re- 
main at  that  point  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  water  woidd  save  your  fruit.  Of 
course,  the  figures  which  we  have  given  are  only 
approximations  and  are  intended  to  convey  the 
fact  that  water  is  only  of  limited  value  in  the 
prevention  of  frost,  and  possibly  of  no  value  at 
all  when  the  temperature  falls  too  low. 


Irrigating  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  a  ten-acre  orchard  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  just  across  the  river  from  the 
Stanford  vineyards,  Tehama  county.  It  is  planted 
half  and  half  to  olives  and  peaches.  This  year  the 
fall  rains  were  not  sufficient  to  fill  out  the  olives, 
and  this  seems  to  happen  most  every  year.  Would 
it  be  profitable  to  install  an  irrigating  well  with 
gasoline  engine  at  a  cost  of  $300?  Or,  had  I  bet- 
ter change  crops.  The  trees  are  some  eight  years 
old. — Owner,  Evanston,  111. 

Where  olives  are  sure  to  bear  well  with  irriga- 
tion it  is  certainly  profitable  to  provide  for  it. 
There  is  a  keen  demand  for  the  fruit  which  bids 
fair  to  continue.  The  only  question  is:  are  the 
olives  of  the  right  kind,  and  do  they  bear  fruit? 
There  are  some  places  where  every  effort  in  the 
line  of  irrigation,  fertilization,  pruning,  etc.,  has 
not  made  the  trees  productive.  As,  however, 
yours  seem  to  bear  but  do  not  fill  out,  your  propo- 
sition seems  to  be  simple  and  promising  of  good 
results  under  satisfactory  treatment.  Probably 
one  irrigation  in  August  may  be  all  that  you 
need — providing  that  your  peaches  are  satisfac- 
tory without  any. 


FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 
LARGER  THAN  EVER. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  George  Robertson,  State  Statistician. 

The  total  exports  of  domestic  fruits  for  the  cal- 
endar year  ending  December  31st  are  very  satis- 
factory. Raisins,  peaches,  oranges  and  apples 
especially  show  a  large  increase.  California  rais- 
ins exported  amounted  to  20,052,711  pounds,  com- 
pared with  15,547,074  in  1910,  which  was  a  record 
and  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
year.  Dried  peaches  increased  from  4,946,406 
pounds  in  1910  to  6,406,822  pounds  in  1911.  Prunes 
show  an  increase  of  about  3,000,000  pounds.  Or- 
anges increased  from  962,229  boxes  to  1,265,000 
boxes  in  1911.  Dried  apples  are  about  double 
the  quantity  exported  last  year,  the  figures  being 
22,642,549  pounds  in  1910  and  44,278,523  pounds 
in  1911. 

The  total  value  of  domestic  fruit  and  nuts  ex- 
poi-ted  amounted  to  $29,153,123,  compared  with 
$23,023,586  in  1910,  or  an  increase  of  6,129,537. 
The  figures  for  the  last  two  years  are  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  fruit  industry. 

Sacramento,  Feb.  7,  1912. 
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Advice  to  Fruit  Tree  Planters. 


Frank  Femmons,  formerly  of  Ahwahnee,  Madera 
county,  and  now  a  resident  of  Fresno  Flats,  is 
well  known  to  our  older  readers  as  a  contributor 
of  much  pomological  wisdom  to  our  columns.  He 
has  been  recently  writing  some  plain  suggestions 
about  fruit-tree  planting  for  the  help  of  begin- 
ners in  his  own  county,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Madera  Tribune,  and  we  are  sure  that  his 
experience  will  be  helpful  to  other  beginners  in 
our  wider  parish. 

Why  It  Is  Desirable  to  Do  Good  Work— There 
is  nothing  that  returns  a  greater  satisfaction  and 
profit,  for  the  labor  expended,  than  a  well-grown 
orchard,  and  but  few  things  can  contribute  a 
greater  benefit  to  our  material  comfort  and  well- 
being. 

The  tree-planting  season  is  with  us  again,  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  people  are  plan- 
ing to  set  out  new  orchards  or  extend  old  ones. 
The  high  prices  which  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  bring- 
ing to  the  grower  revive  our  old  love  and  rever- 
ence for  a  good  orchard-tree  that  grows,  year  by 
year,  more  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration. 
The  return  it  gives  is  the  "overflow  of  Nature's 
bounty." 

So  much  of  the  life-value  of  our  orchard  de- 
pends upon  the  planting  and  first  care  of  the 
young  trees  that  some  suggestions  that  have  grown 
cut  of  observations  and  experience  will  have  a 
value  to  some  beginner  or  others  who  are  think- 
ing of  planting. 

Choosing  the  Tree. — After  selecting  the  ground, 
the  first  step  is  to  procure  good,  healthy  nursery 
trees,  of  the  varieties  you  want.  It  never  pays 
to  plant  a  poor,  stunted  tree;  nor  is  an  overgrown, 
big  tree  always  an  indication  of  its  true  value 
for  the  general  planter.  Some  varieties  make  a 
more  sturdy  growth  than  others,  and  then  some 
trees  are  grown  under  such  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions that  they  have  a  tender,  hothouse  condi- 
tion, and  when  you  transplant  them  into  other 
conditions  the  change  is  too  great  and  they  re- 
quire the  greater  care  to  start  them  into  success- 
ful growth.  A  nursery  tree  that  has  been  grown 
under  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  to 
those  found  where  the  orchard  is  to  be  planted 
is  the  best  for  the  purpose;  it  is  already  accli- 
mated and  feels  itself  at  home. 

Preparing  for  Planting. — The  next  step  is  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  the  new  trees.  If  the  land  has 
been  summer-fallowed  and  kept  free  from  weeds, 
so  much  the  better,  as  with  any  other  crop.  In 
any  case,  plow  the  land  as  early  as  conditions  will 
permit,  and  plow  it  deep  and  thoroughly.  It  is 
one  of  the  fine  arts  to  do  good  plowing,  and  you 
cannot  put  your  orchard  soil  into  a  condition  that 
is  too  good  for  young  trees.  Some  one  once  said. 
"Cultivate  your  potatoes  before  you  plant  them." 
I  know  of  nothing  that  the  philosophy  of  that 
bit  of  agricultural  wisdom  applies  to  with  greater 
force  than  the  planting  of  a  young  orchard.  The 
baby  trees  respond  to  the  genial  conditions  of  their 
mother  earth.  They  are  hungry  to  grow,  and  if 
they  cannot  get  the  nourishment  from  the  soil  in 
which  their  roots  arc  planted,  they  soon  cease  to 
grow  and  die  from  starvation. 

When  to  Plant. — In  our  warm  winter  climate, 
where  the  soil  seldom  freezes,  early  planting  is 
always  the  safest.  February  is  our  best  month 
for  all  deciduous  trees.  Some  seasons,  with  heavy 
late  rains,  planting  may  be  done  successfully 
through  March  in  some  sections,  but  the  earlier 
planting  is  always  the  more  certain.  The  newly- 
transplanted  trees  have  time  to  overcome  the 
shock  of  digging  from  the  nursery,  their  transpor- 
tation and  handling,  and  when  planted  early, 
soon  begin  to  throw  out  their  feeding  rootlets, 
getting  ready  to  begin  their  normal  growth  with 
the  early  spring,  and  are  not  compelled  to  start 
their  first  summer  growth  from  their  stored-up 
vitality  that  is  so  often  exhausted  before  the 
roots  can  resume  their  natural  advantages.  There 
are  many  natural  advantages  in  favor  of  early 
planting  in  our  California  climate,  and  none  that 
I  know  of  against  it. 

Laying  Off  and  Planting. — Whatever  method  or 
form  (the  square  or  triangular.  I  prefer  the  lat- 
ter) you  use.  dig  the  holes  for  your  trees  large 
and  deep.  In  alluvial  or  sandy  soils,  the  depth 
is  not  so  essential,  as  the  growing  roots  can  pene- 


trate it  with  ease;  but  where  the  subsoil  has  a 
close  or  compact  texture,  it  needs  to  be  broken 
up  in  some  way  to  a  good  depth — the  deeper  the 
better. 

After  the  holes  have  been  dug,  mound  up  the 
bottom  with  good  clean  soil,  in  such  a  form  as 
to  accommodate  the  particular  tree  you  wish  to 
plant  in  it.  Some  trees  have  wide-spreading  roots, 
while  others  are  more  inclined  to  the  tap-root 
order.  Aim  to  plant,  your  trees  about  the  same 
depth,  when  the  soil  is  all  leveled,  as  it  naturally 
grew  in  the  nursery,  but  a  couple  of  inches  deeper 
won't  hurt.  Arrange  all  the  roots  in  their  natural 
downward  direction ;  fill  in  the  finely  pulverized 
soil  among  the  roots;  work  it  in  so  that  every 
space  is  filled  and  as  the  roots  are  covered,  get 
in  with  your  feet  and  carefully  tread  the  soil  com- 
pactly, so  that  it  will  be  in  close  contact  with  the 
roots.  Don't  be  afraid  of  getting  it  too  firm.  If 
the  soil  be  a  little  too  dry,  a  bucket  of  water 
poured  over  the  roots  when  about  covered  with 
soil  will  be  a  benefit.  Never  plant  trees  when 
the  soil  is  too  wet  to  work  nicely.  Never,  at  any 
time,  allow  the  roots  to  be  exposed  to  wind  or 
sunshine.  Keep  your  trees  covered  with  a  wet 
blanket  or  something  of  the  kind  till  you  are 
ready  to  plant  them,  and  then  take  but  one  out 
as  you  use  it.  A  few  minutes  of  exposure  to  a 
drying  influence  may  mean  the  death  of  the  young 
tree,  and  thousands  every  year  are  ruined  or 
greatiy  Injured  by  such  carelessness. 

Cutting  Back  for  a  Low  Head. — When  all  is 
done,  and  you  admire  the  newly  planted  tree  and 
yourself  for  the  care  you  have  given  it,  you  begin 
to  realize  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  eating 
its  fruit ;  but  give  your  courage  a  good  shake  up 
and  cut  the  young  tree  back  to  12  or  15  inches 
of  the  ground.  I  know  it  takes  courage  to  do 
that,  if  your  tree  is  a  little  beauty,  with  a  fine 
tree-like  form,  but  long  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  this  severe  cutting  back  of  the  newly- 
planted  tree  is  one  of  the  best  things  you  can 
do  to  promote  its  after-growth  and  usefulness. 
Make  your  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  close  above  a 
prominent  healthy  bud.  Don't  use  shears  for  this 
work ;  they  are  too  often  old,  rusty,  dull  things 
which  leave  a  wound  that  is  hard  to  heal. 

Be  careful  that  all  your  efforts,  in  setting  a 
young  orchard,  are  in  the  direction  of  good  work. 
Don't  work  for  speed  or  the  surprising  number 
you  may  be  able  to  plant  in  a  day.  Speed  is  a 
great  factor  in  our  commercial  lives,  but  there 
are  other  factors,  particularly  with  a  beginner, 
that  are  far  more  valuable  and  far-reaching  in 
planting  a  good  orchard,  that  will  delight  you 
for  a  lifetime. 


FRUITS  OVER  UNDERFLOW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  would  give  me  advice  on  the  following.  I 
have  some  land  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  and  wish 
to  plant  some  of  it  to  fruit  trees.  On  the  prop- 
erty there  have  been  orange  trees  that  have  fruit- 
ed heavily.  The  rainfall  is  about  26  inches.  The 
altitude  is  4,000  feet.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam, 
principally,  somewhat  inclined,  however,  to  be  a 
little  clayey.  It  has  been  badly  treated  and  has 
been  cropped  for  corn  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
years.  The  soil  is  from  6  to  15  feet  deep  and 
below  is  a  softish  rock,  porphyry.  In  digging 
several  holes  on  the  place  below  a  depth  of  two 
feet  I  found  that  the  soil  will  ball  up  in  the 
hand,  showing  considerable  moisture.  The  soil 
has  been  cultivated  with  Mexican  plows  and  has 
formed  a  "plow  sole"  of  about  12  to  18  inches 
thick.  I  believe  that  I  can  break  this  with  a 
subsoil  plow. 

In  the  center  of  the  piece  that  I  wish  to  plant 
to  trees  is  a  spring  that  gives  at  present  10.000 
erallons  per  day.  and  I  believe  that  by  sinking 
further  it  will  give  more.  Around  this  spring, 
say  for  a  radius  of  100  yards  or  more,  the  water 
lies  at  a  depth  of  about  five  feet.  The  land  is 
rolling,  north  and  south,  with  a  pronounced  drain- 
age east:  beingr  in  the  foothills. 

What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  I  can  plan  I 
trees  in  squares  around  this  spring  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  water  in  the  soil :  say  close  in,  trees 
that  require  water,  and  on  the  outside  squares. 


those  that  will  require  less.  As  I  anticipate  cater- 
ing to  the  local  markets,  I  wish  a  variety,  say 
citrus  fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  almonds,  man- 
goes, etc..  and  also  nuts  if  possible.  Considering 
the  rainfall  and  the  subsoil  moisture,  do  you  think 
that  this  is  feasible?  I  am  sinking  another  well 
in  hopes  to  get  more  water,  and  will  improve  the 
spring,  but  I  wish  to  figure  on  the  present  condi- 
tions. I  also  believe  that  with  proper  cultivation 
I  can  conserve  more  moisture. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  is  the  minimum 
rainfall  necessary  for  potatoes  and  beans,  field 
cultivation,  and  also  where  I  could  obtain  plants 
of  the  cassava  and  if  it  would  succeed  with  a 
rainfall  of  26  inches.  J.  J.  WHITE. 

Zimapan,  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

[The  plan,  so  far  as  growing  fruit  by  under- 
flow on  a  soil  which  is  free  and  underlaid  by 
pervious  strata,  is  perfectly  feasible.  You  can 
improve  conditions  by  such  breaking  up  and  sub- 
sequent cultivation  as  you  propose.  Plant  the 
pears  nearest  the  spring  and  the  almonds  farthest 
away.  Put  the  citrus  fruits  about  midway  and 
distribute  the  others  as  you  like.  So  far  as  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  go,  they  suit  all  the  fruits 
you  name :  how  the  climatic  conditions  suit  them 
you  will  have  to  determine  by  trial.  An  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  feet  in  this  State  would  be  too  high 
for  many  of  them,  but  perhaps  you  are  far  enough 
south  to  make  it  different  in  your  case.  You  can 
get  the  vegetables  you  mention  with  a  rainfall 
of  15  to  20  inches  in  this  State  on  the  right  soils 
and  with  proper  cultivation.  You  will  have  to 
get  cassava  cuttings  in  your  own  country  or  in 
the  Gulf  States.  None  is  grown  in  this  State. 
What  you  can  do  with  it  depends  upon  your  local 
frost  occurrence  and  how  dry  your  air  is  during 
the  growing  season. — Editor.] 


A  SANDY  SENSATION  IN  CHERRIES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  way  California 
fruit  growers  can  take  advantage  of  circumstances 
to  improve  their  orchards  or  increase  the  returns 
for  their  fruit  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  cherries  to  leave  the  State  last 
spring.  These  came  from  the  orchard  of  Ernest 
A.  Gammon,  of  Courtland,  on  the  Sacramento 
river. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  but  not  the  earliest, 
cherry  districts  of  the  State,  and  it  was  only 
by  imposing  on  Nature  that  the  cherries  were 
taken  earlier  than  elsewhere. 

The  trees,  in  the  first  place,  are  on  the  sides 
of  the  levee,  in  a  curve  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
looking  south  and  east,  and  so  have  a  good  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  This  is  not  enough  to  hasten 
ripening  very  much  without  other  assistance,  and 
this  assistance  came  from  white  river  sand,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  an  overdose  of  sand  usually 
means  death  to  cherry  trees. 

This  sand  came  when  the  levee  was  enlarged  a 
few  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Gammon  allowed  some 
of  it  to  slide  down  around  the  trees.  The  only 
thing  that  saved  the  trees  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  located  on  a  slope  where  the  sand  would 
not  work  well  into  the  soil ;  but,  as  it  is,  about 
20  or  30  out  of  two  acres  of  trees  have  died  in 
the  several  years  that  the  sand  has  been  on. 

Mr.  Gammon  noticed  that  after  the  sand  was 
put  on,  the  fruit  ripened  earlier  than  before,  and 
last  spring,  as  soon  as  clear  weather  came,  he  had 
all  the  grass  taken  off  the  ground  and  permitted 
the  sunshine  on  the  white  soil  to  be  reflected  up 
in  the  trees,  heating  the  air  and  coloring  up  the 
fruit.  The  result  was  that  an  open-air  hothouse 
was  formed  during  the  daytime,  and  the  fruit  in- 
creased in  size  rapidly,  and  colored  so  as  to  leave 
the  cherries  on  the  level  ground  nearby  more  than 
a  week  behind,  and  gave  him  the  first  fruit  of  the 
season. 

The  first  box  of  this  fruit  sold  in  New  York 
for  $100  per  box:  the  first  half-box  in  Philadel- 
phia sold  for  $35;  the  first  box  in  St.  Louis  at 
$26.50.  and  those  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco at  $10.  In  all.  eight  Eastern  markets  were 
supplied  with  cherries  before  fruit  came  from 
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other  sections  of  the  State,  and  this  fact  helped 
prices  of  fruit  from  other  sections  of  the  orchard. 

From  the  two  acres  on  the  levee,  where  the 
white  sand  was  used  to  hurry  ripening,  2,000 
boxes  of  cherries  were  shipped,  at  a  net  profit 
of  $3,500.  The  cherries  were  shipped  through  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange. 

This  record  was  not  due  at  all  to  dying  trees, 
which  sometimes  hurry  ripening,  but  entirely  to 
the  heat  developed  by  the  sun  on  the  white  sand, 
as  the  trees  are  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  ever, 
with  rare  exceptions.  When  grass  was  permitted 
to  shade  the  sand  the  ripening  was  delayed,  and 
during  cloudy  springs,  when  there  is  little  sun- 
shine for  the  sand  to  reflect,  the  cherries  ripen 
about  the  same  as  those  on  the  level. 

Sand  cannot  be  used  on  the  level  ground,  owing 
to  the  way  it  will  sink  into  the  soil,  and  only 
the  fact  that  the  trees  were  in  an  exceptional 
position  made  this  method  of  ripening  fruit  pos- 
sible. 


IS  WINTER  BARTLETT  GLOUT  MORCEAU? 


In  the  course  of  a  paper  on  pears  in  the  North- 
west Horticulturist,  S.  J.  Hameling,  of  Vashon, 
Washington,  springs  a  sensation  in  these  words: 

"As  to  the  Winter  Bartlett,  I  must  tell  the 
joke.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  bought  a  few 
of  these  from  a  dear  friend,  a  nurseryman  who 
would  not  misrepresent  a  thing  for  his  whole  nurs- 
ery ;  whose  word  is  good ;  who  is  absolutely 
"straight",  and  whose  ancestors  were  reliable 
nurserymen  for  at  least  four  generations  back. 
The  trees  came  into  bearing.  I  had  seen  these 
pears  in  New  Jersey  and  there  we  knew  them  as 
one  of  the  old  good  pears  and  called  them  Glout 
Morceau.  Not  long  since  my  friend  was  over  on 
a  visit.  I  took  him  to  the  testing  grounds  and 
to  the  Winter  Bartlett  trees.  The  result  was  like 
the  Irish  twins.  It  was  hard  to  say  who  was  Pat 
and  who  was  Mike.  My  friend  insisted  upon  it 
that  there  is  a  Winter  Bartlett,  anyway.  Here 
is  the  story :  Many  years  ago  the  immigrants  who 
came  to  Oregon  from  the  East  brought  with  them 
some  little  fruit  trees  and  planted  them.  These 
are  now  very  large.  A  few  years  ago  some  en- 
thusiastic Oregon  nurserymen  found  one  of  these 
trees  of  forty  or  fifty  summers  on  one  of  the  old 
homesteads,  loaded  Avith  pears,  the  shape  of  a 
Bartlett  and  with  the  flavor  and  time  of  maturity 
of  the  Winter  Nelis.  'Boys,  we  have  it  now.  A 
new  pear,  and  we  will  call  it  the  Winter  Bart- 
lett.' When  we  plant  it  here  it  gets  right  back 
true  to  type  and  is  the  old  Glout  Morceau.  It 
is  a  delicious  pear,  like  small  or  medium  Summer 
Bartlett,  but  with  us  it  scabs  badly." 

[Now  what  do  you  know  about  that?  We  have 
not  knowledge  enough  of  our  own  of  these  two 
varieties  to  have  an  opinion.  If  he  is  wrong,  some 
one  will  please  say  so.  If  he  is  right,  everyone 
should  know  it.  Fortunately,  it  does  not  make 
the  pear  any  worse  to  have  another  name:  it  had 
about  twenty  before  it  became  Winter  Bartlett — 
if,  indeed,  it  did  do  that. — Editor.] 

HOW  TO  START  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 


To  the  Editor :  What  in  your  opinion  is  the 
best  method  to  follow  in  starting  English  wal- 
nuts? Shall  we  get  nursery  stock  grafted  on 
California  black  and  set  out,  or  shall  we  start 
our  black  walnut  foundations  in  nursery  plats, 
or  where  wanted,  and  graft  them  at  two  or  three 
years? 

What  is  the  advantage,  if  any,  of  the  long 
stock  over  the  grafted  root?  Of  course,  the  risk, 
of  sun-scald  is  somewhat  lessened,  but  is  the  tree 
hardier,  more  blight-resistant,  or  a  safer  grower 
when  it  has  more  of  the  native  foundation  ?  Is 
this  true  of  other  trees  similarly  grafted,  do  you 
think? 

Perhaps  this  question  is  not  settled.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  the  most  expensive  way  in  the  end  to  go 
to  all  this  trouble  to  get  your  orchard.  But  some, 
think  it  pays  with  the  walnut,  while  Ave  have 
long  since  given  it  up  with  other  root  grafts.  Let 
us  see  what  the  Press  and  its  correspondents 
think.  Grower. 

Sacramento  county. 

[We  would  much  like  to  have  all  growers'  ex- 
periences and  conclusions  on  these  points.  We 


would  all  be  interested  and  edified  by  it.  Our 
OAvn  opinion  has  been  repeatedly  stated.  If  Ave 
had  the  money  to  invest  and  were  sure  of  the 
soil  conditions,  etc.,  Ave  should  buy  grafted  trees 
of  the  variety  Ave  desired,  just  as  we  Avould  of 
any  other  kind  of  fruit.  If  we  were  shy  of  money 
and  long  on  time,  Ave  Avould  start  seedlings  in 
nursery,  plant  out  seedlings,  and  graft  later,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  graft  when  the  seedling  is 
two  or  three  years  in  place:  We  count  the  plant- 
ing of  nuts  in  place  troublesome  and  of  no  com- 
pensating advantage.  The  chief  advantage  knoAvn 
to  us  of  grafting  high  and  getting  a  black  walnut 
trunk  is  the  better  bark  of  the  black  walnut.  We 
are  not  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  other  claims  you 
mention.  Now  Ave  shall  be  glad  to  knoAv  the  con- 
victions of  others. — Editor.] 

KILLING  BERMUDA  GRASS. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  noticed  inquiry  in  your 
issue  of  February  3  from  the  neighboring  town 

Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

Just  Avhat  the  railroads  hoped  to  accomplish 
by  appealing  to  the  Commerce  Court  to  stop  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  reducing 
the  freight  rate  on  lemons,  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
From  a  standpoint  of  revenue,  the  rate  established 
by  the  Commission  Avas  actually  better  for  them 
than  the  $1.15  rate  they  were  trying  to  collect, 
so  far  as  their  collapsible  bunker  cars  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  succeeded,  hoAvever,  in  arous- 
ing the  ire  of  the  groAvers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  freight-rate  contests  will  be  opened  up  all 
along  the  line. 

The  first  point  of  attack  by  the  groAvers  will 
be  the  privilege  of  pre-cooling.  If  the  groAvers 
can  get  a  legal  decision  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  they  may  do  their  own 
pre-cooling,  they  will  build  additional  plants  all 
OA'er  the  citrus  belt.  At  present  such  plants  are 
operated  by  the  groAvers  at  Pomona,  East  High- 
lands, and  Uplands,  while  the  railroads  have  big 
plants  at  Colton  and  San  Bernardino.  But  if  it 
is  definitely  settled  that  the  shippers  do  not  have 
to  jiIIoav  the  railroads  to  furnish  this  service  ex- 
clusively, much  of  the  business  Avill  be  taken 
away  from  the  railroad  plants.  The  result  will 
be  to  bring  doAvn  the  general  refrigeration  charges, 
for  if  the  railroads  will  not  furnish  the  service 
as  cheaply  as  the  groAvers  can  do  it  for  them- 
selves, naturally  the  groAvers  Avill  put  in  their 
own  plants. 

This  question  will  be  settled  by  the  Commission 
before  next  June.  The  issue  Avas  raised  by  the 
Commerce  Court  Avhen  it  sent  the  pre-cooling  ques- 
tion back  to  the  Commission.  The  railroads  then 
attempted  to  withdraAV  the  tariff  by  which  they 
arbitrarily  charge  the  shippers  $30  per  car  where 
the  shipper  pre-cools  and  pre-ices  the  car — AAThieh 
Avas  equivalent  to  AvithdraAving  the  pre-cooling 
privilege  from  the  shippers. 

The  Commission,  hoAvever,  refused  to  alloAV  the 
tariff  to  be  withdraAvn,  but  it  has  suspended  its 
OAvn  order  substituting  a  $7.50  charge  for  the 
$30  arbitrary  charge,  and  it  will  hold  a  hearing 
between  noAV  and  June  '30  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  shippers  to  pre-cool  and 
pre-ice  their  own  cars. 

The  Orange  Rate. — It  is  quite  probable,  too, 
that  the  groAvers  will  open  up  the  question  of 
the  orange  rate  again  before  long.  Had  the  rail- 
roads been  disposed  to  treat  them  fairly,  it  is 
probable  that  these  questions  would  have  been 
settled  without  appealing  to  the  Commission,  but 
since  the  transportation  companies  have  evince.  I 
a  determination  to  upset  every  decision  of  the 
Commission  in  favor  of  the  citrus  industry,  if 
they  can  find  a  court  to  upset  it,  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  industry  have  determined  to  fight 
back. 

The  Commission  threAV  out  a  broad  hint  in  the 
last  lemon-rate  decision  that  it  Avould  loAver  the 
orange  rate  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  do  so 
— and  the  growers  now  will  certainly  afford  the 


of  Rio  Vista,  Cal.,  regarding  the  extermination 
of  Bermuda  grass,  I  Avish  to  state  that  I  have 
had  some  experience  Avith  that  grass,  and  my 
method  of  ridding  my  premises  of  it  Avas  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  impart  my  treat- 
ment of  it  to  those  troubled  as  I  was. 

I  planted  my  lawn  to  Bermuda  grass  many 
years  ago,  and  after  a  feAV  years  decided  to  changt 
to  bluegrass.  Commencing  in  the  late  spring,  1 
had  the  ground  spaded,  turning  the  roots  up 
to  the  hot  sun.  I  kept  spading  same  aboul  once 
a  month  during  the  summer,  thereby  keeping  l In- 
ground  loose,  and  the  stirring  up  of  the  soil  killed 
every  spear  of  the  grass  in  the  one  summer.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  the  cultivation,  hoAvever,  unless 
Avater  is  kept  off  the  ground.  Any  sprinkling  or 
Avatering  of  other  shrubs  on  the  ground  will  ren- 
der your  Avork  useless.  My  method  is  a  decided 
success  in  any  climate  Avhere  the  summer  months 
are  dry  and  Avarm. 

Dixon,  Cal.  B.  F.  Newby,  P.  M. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  have  this  record  of  suc- 
cess. The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  so 
easy. — Editor.] 

JNotes. 

opportunity.  On  this  point  the  Commission  said: 
"If  this  lemon  rate  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
orange  ride,  then  Ave  think  that  the  orange  rate 
should  be  reduced  in  considering  a  fair  relation- 
ship, not  that  the  lemon  rate  should  be  advanced. 

"And  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
upon  that  aspect  of  the  case,  that  in  our  opinion 
the  rate  of  $1.15  applied  to  the  movement  of 
oranges  is  an  extremely  liberal  one.  This  commis- 
sion held  in  1905  that  this  rate  should  not  exceed 
$1.10.  The  production  of  these  citrus  fruits  in 
California  is  almost  tAvice  today  what  it  was  a1 
that  time,  which  makes  for  a  lower  rather  than 
for  a  higher  rate." 

If  the  groAvers  could  loAver  the  orange  rate 
even  a  nickel  a  hundred  pounds,  it  -would  mean 
$1:!  per  car  additional  net  profit  to  them,  or  near- 
ly a  half  million  dollars  on  last  year's  orange 
yields. 

The  Lemon  Error.— On  I  he  other  hand,  if  the 
transportation  companies  had  not  attempted  to 
override  the  Commission  in  the  lemon-rate  case 
by  appealing  again  to  the  Commerce  Court  for 
an  injunction,  they  would  actually  have  made 
more  money  with  a  large  number  of  their  cars 
than  they  do  with  the  $1.15  rate. 

At  present,  under  the  $1.15  rate,  the  minimum 
Aveight  of  a  car  of  lemons  is  26.208  pounds,  or 
312  boxes.  The  Commission  decided,  in  lowering 
the  rate  to  $1,  that  the  railroads  can  compel  the 
groAvers  to  load  the  collapsible  bunker  cars  to 
their  capacity  with  the  bunkers  up,  tAvo  tiers 
high  and  six  wide,  AA'hich  makes  408  boxes,  or 
34,272  pounds.  Consequently  the  revenue  from 
a  car  of  408  boxes  at  $1  per  hundred  pounds 
Avould  be  $342.72,  while  from  312  boxes  at  $1.15 
the  revenue  per  car  would  be  $301.30.  So  that 
the  railroads  actually  would  get  more  than  $40 
per  car  more  revenue  under  the  lower  rate  than 
from  the  rate  they  are  trying  to  enforce,  when- 
ever they  use  collapsible  bunker  cars.  And  it 
costs  them  practically  no  more  to  haul  the  ear  of 
408  boxes  than  it  does  the  car  of  312  boxes. 

When  the  lemon-rate  case  Avas  before  the  Com- 
merce Court  a  year  ago,  James  Peabody,  statis- 
tician for  the  Santa  Fe,  testified  that  the  rail- 
roads lost  about  $8  per  car  on  every  car  of  lem- 
ons Avhich  moved  at  the  dollar  rate.  Every  pos- 
sible item  Avas  figured  in  to  make  this  shoAving. 

But  even  if  this  were  so,  the  neAv  order  of  the 
Commission  Avould  remedy  that  difficulty.  Under 
the  dollar  rate  a  car  of  312  boxes  Avould  pay 
$262.08,  Avhile  under  the  neAV  order  a  car  of  408 
boxes  will  pay  $342.72,  or  more  than  $80  more 
than  the  former  car.  This  gives  the  railroads 
$72  per  car  net  profit,  even  on  their  oavu  shoAving. 

Nearly  half  of  their  cars  have  collapsible  bunk- 
ers, and  they  are  adding  to  that  style  of  equip- 
ment. They  use  them  more  than  they  do  the  old- 
style  bunker  cars,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  half  the  crop  Avould  be  shipped  in  those  cars. 
Consequently,  Avhile  they  might  lose  $8  per  car 
on  part  of  the  cars — if  their  OAvn  figures  Avere  cor- 
rect— they  Avould  make  $72  per  car  on  the  rest, 
or  more  than  half. 
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Where  the  Farmer  Will  Be  Hit. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
A.  J.  Pillsbury,  Chairman  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board. 

The  Roseberry  liability  and  compensa- 
tion law  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part 
first  deals  with  the  law  of  damages  for 
injuries  founded  on  blame.  Part  second 
with  compensation  for  injuries  without 
regard  to  blame,  except  that  the  "wilful 
misconduct"  of  the  person  injured  may 
deprive  him  of  compensation. 

Every  employer  of  labor  in  this  State  is 
under  one  or  the  other  of  these  laws.  If 
an  employer  has  taken  no  action  in  the 
premises,  he  is  under  the  law  of  liability 
for  damages.  If  any  employer  wishes  to 
come  under  the  compensation  provisions 
of  the  law  he  must  so  notify  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board,  and  that  board  will 
put  him  under  compensation  in  five 
minutes.  Judgments  for  damages  must 
be  paid  in  lump  sums,  which  are  some- 
times hard  to  raise.  Compensation  bene- 
fits are  payable  as  wages  are  paid,  and  so 
come  easier. 

Suppose  that  a  farm  hand  who  receives 
$25  per  month  and  board,  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  $40  per  month  and  board  himself, 
should  be  gored  by  a  pet  Jersey  bull.  If 
he  lingered  before  dying,  his  employer 
would  be  responsible  for  his  medical  at- 
tendance up  to  $100.  If  he  died,  his  em- 
ployer would  be  responsible  to  his  de- 
pendents, if  he  had  any,  in  a  sum  equal  to 
what  he  would  have  earned  had  he  kept  on 
working  for  three  years,  or  $1440.  Add 
to  this  the  possible  medical  cost  of  $100, 
which  would  make  the  employer's  total 
possible  liability  $1540. 

If,  instead  of  being  killed,  the  farm 
hand  was  only  crippled,  his  employer 
would  have  to  pay  the  injured  man,  week- 
ly unless  otherwise  agreed,  65%  of  his 
wages,  plus  medical  attendance,  crutches, 
etc.,  not  exceeding  $100,  until  he  got  well, 
or,  if  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
until  he  had  drawn  the  whole  $1440, 
which  would  take  230  to  240  weeks. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  farmer  is  up 
against.  If  it  looks  a  bit  hard  for  him, 
especially  in  a  case  where  he  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  accident,  sympathy  for  him 
may  be  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  re- 
flection that  but  for  the  compensation  he 
is  called  upon  to  pay,  the  injured  farm 
hand  and  those  dependent  upon  him  would 
hnve  to  bear  the  whole  burden  alone,  and 
for  which  accident  he  also  may  not  have 
been  any  more  to  blame  than  his  em- 
ployer. Is  it  not  fairer  all  around  to 
sh.ire  that  loss  as  the  Roseberry  law  con- 
templates? 

It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  farmer  that 
he  cannot  carry  the  burden  of  this  cost 
over  into  the  selling  price  of  his  com- 
modity as  can  other  producers,  because  he 
does  not  fix  the  prices  of  his  commodities. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  enters  permanent- 
ly into  his  cost  of  production  is  very  likely 
to  find  its  way  into  the  selling  price, 
whether  he  adds  it  or  who  adds  it.  If 
the  burden  be  not  shifted  that  way  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  in  another. 

In  agriculture  we  have  to  deal  with  two 
distinct  personifications,  although  both 
may  be  vested  in  the  same  man.  They 
are  farm  cultivator  and  farm  owner.  Ten- 
nancy  in  the  United  States  is  freely  com- 
petitive and  runs  only  from  year  to  year. 
Therefore  the  renter  pays  the  highest 
price  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  land 
that  will  yield  him  a  living.  If  a  way  is 
found  for  growing  crops  cheaper  he  will 
pay  more  rent.  If  any  added  burden  of 
expense  in  cultivation  is  put  upon  him  the 
rental  value  of  the  farm  goes  down,  if 
not  at  once,  then  very  soon.  This  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  and  as  sim- 
ple as  a,  b,  c. 

The  price  of  land  is  dependent  upon  its 
rental  value.   The  whole  country  over,  ex- 


cept for  certain  local  or  speculative  va- 
riants, farm  land  is  worth  per  acre  what 
it  will  pay  interest  on  at  5%  net,  and  it  is 
in  that  price  that  we  must  look  for  the 
result  of  every  invention  or  scientific  dis- 
covery that  makes  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  either  more  or  less  profitable.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  farm  owner,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  farm  cultivator,  who 
must  bear  the  added  cost  of  compensation 
to  injured  farm  hands.  That  is  where 
the  cost  of  compensation  hits  the  farmer 
— as  farm  owner,  if  he  be  a  farm  owner. 

But  the  cost  of  industrial  accident, 
spread  over  the  total  value  of  all  the  farm 
lands  in  a  State,  will  be  so  slight,  will  be 
of  such  an  infinitesimal  sum  per  acre, 
that  the  land  owners  would  never  dis- 
cover that  they  had  been  hurt  unless 
somebody  went  to  the  trouble,  that  I  have 
gone  to,  to  figure  the  thing  out  for  them 
and  to  show  them  that  they  are  hurt. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  this  country  do  not  wish  to  see, 
it  is  to  see  farm  values  go  on  rising. 
Speculators  feel  differently  about  it.  Land 
values  have  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  the  landless  must 
always  remain  landless.  That  means  land- 
lordism and  tennancy,  of  which  our  sys- 
tem is  the  most  heartless  and  destructive 
the  world  knows  anything  about.  It  in- 
volves the  reproduction  here  of  what  beg- 
gared Ireland  and  Scotland  and  made  the 
farm  peasantry  of  Belgium  the  most 
illiterate  and  hopeless  white  population 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Out  of  that  con- 
dition evolves  the  "Man  with  the  Hoe," 
and  just  as  certainly  as  that  God  made 
little  apples. 


YOU  NEED 

EMPLOYERS 


LIABILITY 


INSURANCE 


You  lire  Ilnlilr  for  iIiiiiiiikcn  if  any  one 

(whether  your  employee  or  not)  is  in- 
jured on  account  of  the  ownership  or 
operation  of  your  farm,  unless  you  can 
prove  that  the  injury  was  incurred  on 
account  of  the  gross  wilful  negligence 
of  the  injured.  This  lays  you  open  to 
costly  lawsuits  and  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money  at  any  time. 


Under  the  present  law  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  insurance. 


Write  U*  ii  letter  stating  the  number  of 
men  you  employ,  the  area  of  your  land 
and  the  kind  of  work  you  do,  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  insurance  against 
these  risks  will  cost  you.  We  have  been 
placing  liability  insurance  for  over  10 
years  and  know  what  you  require. 


FirHt   Null.. mil  Bank  Blilg., 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
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who  request  it.  If  you  have  not  sent  us  your 
name  write  at  once  to  Department  O 

Seed6PlantCo. 

Esfob/ished  187/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 
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TREES? 


CERTAINLY,  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Rare  Evergreens 
Imported  Boxwoods 
Hollies,  Magnolias,  Etc. 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  nurseries,  and  see  the  most 
complete  horticultural  establishment  in  the  world. 

Price  list  mailed  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Company 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


FULLER'S  CARBOLIC  TREE  SPRAY 

Registered  under  California  Insecticide  Laws. 

No  boiling  required.    Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water. 

FULLER'S  HARD  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 

PORE  RAW  FISH  OIL 

Send  to  our  nearest  store  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 


S\N  IHWCISCO 

OAKLAND 

s  \(  'It  AMIiXTO 

STOCKTON 


i.os  A\<;r.i.rcs 
s\\  DIKGO 
PASADENA 
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YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  COUNT 
ON  A  CROP  IF  YOU 
HAVE  YOUR  LAND 
PLANTED  TO 
FIGS 

Such  a  thing  as  a  failure  of  a  fig 
crop  in  California  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  Fig  trees  require  littlf 
care  and  the  crop  can  generally  be 
sold  right  on  the  trees  while  still 
clothed  in  winter  garb. 

Of  all  varieties,  undoubtedly  the 
best  to  plant  is  the  CALIMYRNA. 
This  is  the  genuine  Smyrna  fig  of 
commerce — introduced  and  success- 
fully grown  by  us.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  further  information. 

We  can  also  supply  the  Adriatic 
types — Mission,  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Endich. 

Let  us  consult  with  you  as  to 
what  is  best  to  plant  in  your  lo- 
cality. We  have  been  In  the  nur- 
sery business  in  California  for  over 
28  years  and  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  is  best  suited  for 
every  section. 


Every  Variety    True  to  Name 
Largest  Assortments 

We  can  supply  your  wants  in  first 
class  nursery  stock  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  makes  no  difference  how 
large  or  small  your  requirements 
may  be — let  us  figure  with  you. 

In  our  immense  nurseries  we  have 
over  2000  different  varieties  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Palms,  Roses,  Etc. 

Before  placing  your  order  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 

Our  Book, 

"CALIFORNIA    HORTICULTURE" — 

the  fruit  growers'  guide — should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  planter  of 
fruit  or  ornamental  stock.  It  de- 
scribes and  tells  how  to  plant,  prune 
and  care  for  stock.  Beautifully  il- 
lustrated. 120  pages.  Price  25  cents 
(stamps  or  coin)  postpaid. 

ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Or  1912  price  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  upon  appli- 
cation. Write  for  it  today.  Your 
name  and  address  upon  postcard 
will  bring  it  to  you. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200000?? 

ANCHER 


URSERIESH, 

GEO.  C  BOEDING:PRE&ANDMGR. 

Box  it,  fresno. California 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Heavy  Tree  Planting. 

Seventy-five  workmen  have  been  busy 
near  Durham  in  Butte  county  planting 
out  300  acres  of  orchards,  mostly  almonds. 

Dan  Sturm  of  Orland  last  week  received 
2.200  almond  trees  from  the  nursery, 
which  he  is  now  setting  out.  The  suc- 
cess in  the  district  made  by  P.  D.  Bane, 
in  almond  growing,  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  others  going  into  the  business. 

One  of  the  local  papers  in  Sutter  county 
states  that  fully  3,000,000  grape  vines  will 
be  planted  in  that  county  this  spring,  the 
majority  being  Thompson's  Seedless. 

A  considerable  acreage  will  be  set  out 
to  apples  by  different  parties  near  Cohas- 
set,  in  Butte  county,  this  season. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Sutter 
county  has  passed  an  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing the  importing  of  nursery  stock  into 
that  county  from  districts  where  it  is 
known  that  the  peach  root  borer  exists. 

P  H.  Ronnse,  of  southern  California, 
has  purchased  41  acres  near  Bangor  in 
Butte  county  upon  which  he  will  establish 
a  nursery. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Galloway 
reports  that  during  the  month  of  January 
he  examined  for  planting:  4,757  apple 
trees,  25,070  prune  trees,  5,280  peach  trees, 
8,212  pear  trees,  950  plum  trees,  3,370 
cherry  trees,  2,570  walnut  trees,  and  30,000 
resistant  grape  vines. 


A  Fake  Dispatch. 

A  letter  received  this  week  from  C.  H. 
Stuart,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
San  Diego  county,  states  that  the  dis- 
paich  sent  out  from  that  county  recently 
to  the  effect  that  the  parasite  for  the 
mealy  bug  was  being  liberated  in  that 
district  and  that  it  was  expected  to  clean 
up  infested  trees,  was  a  fake.  Mr.  Stuart 
states  that  the  "lady  bird  parasite  was 
first  introduced  into  San  Diego  county 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  There  have  been 
seasons  when  it  looked  as  though  they 
might  clean  up  the  mealy  bug,  but  to 
those  who  have  watched  it  closely  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  best  that  can 
be  expected  is  that  they  are  a  good  help 
to  those  who  thoroughly  spray  for  it. 
The  habits  of  this  parasite  are  about  the 
same  as  the  Scutellista  for  the  black 
scale.  Some  years  they  do  excellent  work, 
but  the  next  they  have  been  apparently 
starved  out,  and  we  either  have  to  fumi- 
gate or  spray  to  hold  our  own." 


An  Increased  Butter  Production. 

An  announcement  just  made  by  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  shows  that  for  the 
year  ending  September  30 ,  1911,  there 
were  produced  in  California  50,380,73G 
lbs.  of  butter,  4,580,495  lbs.  of  cheese, 
8,820,310  lbs.  of  evaporated  milk,  and 
2,091,300  lbs.  of  casein.  In  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1910,  only  35,989,141 
lbs.  of  butter  were  produced,  and  the  year 
before  only  43,899,018  lbs.  The  cheese 
production  has  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary. The  report  will  be  printed  in 
detail  in  our  next  issue. 


Table  Grape  Shippers  Complain. 

George  Ashley  and  G.  M.  Sheel,  repre- 
senting the  San  Joaquin  County  Table 
Grape  Growers'  Association,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
meeting,  at  San  Francisco  last  Saturday, 
to  protest  against  the  increase  in  the  min- 
imum charge  for  loading  cars  from  24,000 
to  26,000  pounds,  which  was  put  into  effect 
last  season.  It  is  claimed  that  the  2000 
lbs.  additional  to  the  cars  keeps  growers 
out  of  many  of  the  markets;  also,  that 
the  fruit  does  not  carry  as  well. 
(Continued  on  Page  154.) 


We  introduce  for 
the  first  time,  the 
sensational    new  rose 

"Melody" 

a  beautiful  golden  yellow  and 
I  a  winner  of  the  Great  Britain 
Gold  Medal.    Price,  $2.00. 

A  Great  Rose  Offer 

rRose  Collection  B  —  Sterling  collection  of  5  of  the* 
best  recent  introductions  in  rose  novelties  for  $1.25. 

Hugh  Dickson— brilliant  scarlet  and  crimson- 
very  fragrant. 
La  France  of  89 — scarlet  crimson. 
The  Bride— pure  white. 
Hon.  Ida  Bingham— beautifully 
veined  pink. 
Dorothy  Perkins — double  light' 
pink  borne  in  clusters. 

These  are  large  two-year-old 
field  grown  rose  bushes  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  small 
pot    grown  plants. 
Our  1912  Garden  Guide  is  now  readj^ 
Send  for  it. 


DO  MARKET  STREET  S  AN  FRANCISCO 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine, 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  (or 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

cturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  F 
Charcoal  on  Hie  Pacific  Coast 


Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  " 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 
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TEE  PRESENT  STAGE  OF  IRRI- 
GATION DEVELOPMENT. 


(Continued  From  rage  145.) 

mining,  which  has  unearthed  countless 
millions  by  the  toil  of  the  many  but  has 
allowed  nearly  all  of  this  vast  wealth  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  leaving 
the  original  toiler  stranded  and  helpless, 
irrigation  builds  up  enduring  common- 
wealths by  establishing  homes  on  the  land 
and  by  fostering  a  high  order  of  citizen- 
ship, good  institutions,  and  a  stable  Gov- 
ernment. 

Irrigated  agriculture  lies  at  the  founda 
tiou  of  much  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  West.  Through  the  agency  of 
water  wisely  used,  deserts  are  converted 
into  productive  fields  and  orchards,  and 
flocks  and  herds  and  prosperous  commu- 
nities take  the  place  of  wild  animals  and 
an  uncivilized  race.  It  also  furnishes  food 
and  clothing  for  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
raw  material  for  the  manufacturer,  and 
traffic  for  the  transportation  company.  If 
it  were  possible  to  remove  from  the  arid 
region  the  comparatively  small  area  which 
ha:.-  been  rendered  highly  productive  by 
means  of  irrigation,  it  would  go  far  to 
undo  the  labor  of  half  a  century  in  build- 
ing up  the  Western  half  of  the  Union. 

The  Population  of  the  West. — The 
census  of  1910  gives  the  population  of 
the  17  States  and  Territories  lying  west 
of  the  Missouri  river  at  nearly  10,500.000. 
Thif  is  an  increase  of  42%  in  10  years. 
In  the  same  time  the  rate  of  increase 
throughout  the  remaining  31  States  was 
only  17%.  I  often  look  upon  the  trend 
of  population  from  east  to  west  in  this 
country  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  passage  of  raw  material  through  a 
mill.  The  raw  material  is  dumped  into 
the  hoppers  of  the  immigrant-seeking 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  finished  product  emerges  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  slopes  of  the  Rock- 
ies. This  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the 
West,  for  if  there  is  any  place  where 
the  quality  of  the  man  counts,  it  is  on 
an  irrigated  tract. 

So  rapid  an  increase  in  Western  pop- 
ulation should  not  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  irrigation  of  desert  lands.  Of  late 
the  dry-farming  districts  have  attracted 
thousands  of  settlers,  more  manufactories 
have  been  established,  more  railway  lines 
built,  and  ever-increasing  numbers  are 
seeking  homes  in  towns  and  cities. 

Mo.nev  Invested  in  Irrigation  Works. 
— The  progress  of  irrigation  development 
may  also  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  irrigation  works.  The 
census  figures  for  1910  place  this  amount 
at  nearly  $305,000,000.  Dividing  this  sum 
by  the  total  acreage  irrigated,  gives  $22 
as  the  average  price  per  acre  of  irriga- 
tion works  such  as  reservoirs  and  main 
canals.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  farmer  in 
installing  head  ditches  and  laterals  and 
preparing  his  land  for  irrigation.  These 
expenditures  would  easily  average  an- 
other $20  per  acre,  raising  the  total  to 
something  over  $40  per  acre  and  giving 
us  a  grand  total  of  approximately  $600,- 
000,000  of  capital  invested. 

Large  as  this  sum  may  appear,  it  is 
yet  small  when  compared  with  the  wealth 
created  by  the  water  which  such  works 
provided.  If  one  reckons  the  cost  of  irri- 
gation works  in  millions,  he  should  use 
billions  as  a  unit  to  reckon  the  value 
created  by  the  water  which  they  furnish. 
A  relatively  small  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  the  pumping  plants  and 
canals  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  purchase  of  the  citrus  or- 
chards and  other  improvements  which 
this  pumped  water  has  created  would  en- 
tail an  immense  outlay.  The  irrigated 
lards  of  few  localities  possess  such  high 
values,  but  the  comparison  is  true  for 
ajl  irrigated  districts. 


Agencies  in  Irrigation  Development. 
— It  is  of  interest  to  note  through  what 
agencies  this  vast  wealth  has  been  cre- 
ated. What  has  the  individual  irrigator 
done  and  what  forms  of  organized  effort 
have  been  instrumental  in  helping  him 
to  accomplish  so  great  an  undertaking? 

Several  distinct  forces  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  we 
hr.ve  the  individual  irrigator  who  has 
either  built  a  ditch  himself  or  called 
in  one  or  two  neighbors  to  help  him.  Out 
of  a  total  of  nearly  14,000,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  in  this  country,  we  must 
credit  this  class  with  45M>%  (over  6,000,- 
000  acres).  Next  come  co-operative  com- 
panies without  formal  organization  which 
are  really  merely  larger  groups  of  farm- 
ers acting  together  to  build  the  necessary 
structures.  This  class  covers  another 
33.8%  (over  4,500,000  acres).  Then  come 
the  commercial  enterprises  of  one  sort  or 
another  which  have  launched  into  the 
business  of  furnishing  a  water-supply  and 
selling  it  to  the  irrigator.  This  class 
covers  10V.%  (roughly  1,500,000  acres). 

Irrigation  districts,  a  sort  of  quasi- 
municipal  corporation,  come  next  with 
3.9%  (approximately  500,000  acres). 

The  Reclamation  Service  Is  next  in  line 
with  2.97c  (less  than  400,000  acres). 

Companies  operating  under  the  Carey 
act  come  next,  with  2.1%  (something 
under  300,000  acres).  Under  this  act  the 
National  Government  grants  to  each  of 
the  arid  States  not  exceeding  a  million 
acres  of  desert  land,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  State  shall  obligate  itself  to  re- 


FRUIT  TREES 

AJPPLBS — Winesap,  Banana,  Delicious,  e'c. 

PEAKS— Bartlett,  Winter  Nellis,  etc. 

APRICOTS — Early  Montgamet,  Budd,  etc. 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Dwarf  Pears  in  variety. 

BURBANK'S  MOW  I) V ARTE  PLUM. 

Everything  in  fruit  trees;  price  list  free. 
All  kinds  of  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  R,  Monrovia,  Oil. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  PLANTERS'  GUIDE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
AG6RI.BR  tt  MI  SSEIl  SEED  CO.  In  ngain 

before  the  public.  It  Is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
tells  you  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHEN  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.    It  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.   Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 
AGGELRB  A  MCSSER  SEED  COMPACT, 
113-116  North  Mnln  Street, 
Lom  AnKeleH,  Cal. 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  tills  M<»nMon*s  delivery  beeniiKo  de- 
mand* liavc  exceeded  our  Hupply  nnd  we 
depend  Mnlel.v  upon  nuppl  vlni;  our  own 
We  are  booking  order*  for 
delivery  and  our  young: 
ooks   even   more  desirable 


product.  BUT 
next  season's 
nursery  Mock 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  alxo 
BORRRS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    om  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  8aie  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
<■»!,..,   ft24   California    St..    sua  Fraaclacn. 


CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

One  grower  reports  a  yield  of  $1200  per 
acre  first  year  after  planting.  Others  re- 
port very  handsome  returns.  Illustrated 
booklet  free. 

I  am  agent  for  Luther  Durhank  and  I 
will  send  List  of  Catalogs,  etc.,  upon  re- 
quest. 

W.  A,  LEE,  Dept.  P,  Covlna,  California. 


„f  ANIMAL  MA-t^. 


For  California 
Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  best  quality 
crops. 

Thoy  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  soil  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders." 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


12,000  Valencias 

LEFT  UNSOLD  FOR  1912  DELIVERY. 

Trees  are  of  standard  size,  from  selected  buds  on  sour  or  sweet 
stock. 

Will  pass  Horticultural  inspection  in  any  county. 
Nurseries  at  Glendora,  at  Santa  Ana,  and  at  Santa  Paula. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Navels  and  Eurekas. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  of 

RICHARDSON  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 

Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefully 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA.  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
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PAClHC  RURAL  PRESS, 


Testing 

the 

Seeds 


This  is  the  Seed 
Mixer  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  used  by  us. 


That's  what 
we  are  doing 
and  by  using 
every  method 
and  instrument 
known  to  modern  science  and 
skill  we  eliminate  chance  and 
help  make  your  harvesl  a 
bumper  one. 

Every  shipment  of  seeds  that 
arrives  at  our  plant  is  tested  by 
an  agronomist  and  expert  seed 
tester  before  being  placed  in 
Liliy  packages  6T  sacks. 


are  positively  tested  seeds — no 
guesswork,  no  naked  eye  in- 
spection, but  a  scientific  test  is 
made  for  germination,  purity 
and  pedigree. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
pamphlet  on  "Seed  Testing" — of  in- 
terest to  all  farmers.  Write  the 
Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
for  this 

1  ^j*^ 

eed 
mial 
[ailed 
Free 


This  is  the  Cerminator  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
trnment  and  used  by  u$. 


FERRY'S 


Plant  breeding  and  selecting 
has  been  our  business  for  years. 
We  market  the  results  in  the 
shape  of  thoroughbred  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds.  They  grow 
good  crops. 

1012  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

D.M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED 


DOMESTIC  AND  TURKESTAN 


The  quality  of  the  seed  that  we 
offer  cannot  ,  be  surpassed.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices. 


Also  send  for  our  handsomely  illus- 
trated  1912  catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


Valley  Seed  Company 


707  J  Street. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


claim  the  same  and  cause  it  to  be  occu- 
pied by  actual  settlers  in  small  tracts. 
The  States  which  accept  the  act,  in  turn 
enter  into  contracts  with  corporations 
which  construct  the  works  and  sell  water 
rights  to  the  settler.  Lastly  comes  the 
U.  S.  Indian  Service,  with  1.2  per  cent. 

The  figures  given  in  detail  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Acres.  %. 

Individual  and  partner- 
ship enterprises    6,258,401  45.5 

Co-operative  enterprises  4,646,039  33.8 
Commercial  enterprises.  1,444,806  10.6 

Irrigation  districts   533,142  3.9 

U.  S.  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice  395,646  2.9 

Carey  Act  enterprises..  2S8,553  2.1 
U.  S.  Indian  Service   172,912  1.2 

Total   13,739,679  100 

Lands  Irrigated,  and  Farms  Estab- 
lished.— I  have  but  time  to  touch  briefly 
upon  the  geographic  distribution  of  irri- 
gation and  the  sections  where  it  is  mak- 
ing greatest  headway.  California,  and  her 
greatest  rival  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, Colorado,  are  still  well  in  the  lead 
as  regards  irrigation,  but  the  progress  of 
neither  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
so  rapid  as  that  of  Texas,  Washington, 
Idhho,  and  New  Mexico.  The  Lone  Star 
State  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  this  re- 
spect. Excluding  the  area  given  to  rice 
culture,  Texas  has  gained  300%  in  irri- 
gated area  in  the  decade  mentioned. 
Washington,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  and 
New  Mexico  have  each  more  than  doubled 
in  the  same  time.  Oklahoma  stands  at 
93,  Wyoming  80,  Montana  and  Oregon  77%. 
Colorado  increase  was  73%  and  California 
66%. 

As  water  is  provided  for  dry  land,  more 
farms  are  carved  out  of  the  desert,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  farms  keeping 
pace  with  the  construction  of  new  works 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  homes  on  the  other.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
of  the  irrigated  farms  that  have  been 
established  in  the  7  Western  States  and 
Territories  between  1899  and  1909  has 
been  in  California.  Rapid  progress  has 
also  been  made  by  Texas,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oregon  in  the  order  named.  While 
the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  the  Dakotas  have  greatly  increased 
their  areas  under  irrigation,  the  number 
of  their  irrigated  farms  has  not  increased 
this  past  decade. 

Improvement  in  Irrigation  Practice. — 
The  past  decade  has  also  witnessed  a 
marked  improvement  in  irrigation  prac- 
tice. Lumber,  which  was  once  so  gener- 
ally used,  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
coucrete  and  steel,  resulting  in  better, 
safer,  and  more  permanent  structures. 
Greater  efforts  are  put  forth  to  prevent 
unnecessary  waste  in  transmission  of 
water  by  lining  canals.  The  surfaces  of 
fields  are  being  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceive water,  and  more  care  and  skill  are 
being  exercised  in  laying  out  farm  sys- 
tems. 

Among  the  irrigators  of  Western  Amer- 
ica are  to  be  found  nearly  all  classes  and 
nationalities.  Each  settler  from  another 
State  or  from  a  foreign  country  intro- 
duces on  his  farm  some  custom  or  prac- 
tice common  to  his  old  environment.  In 
this  way  we  are  gathering  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe  ideas  about  irriga- 
tion. These  are  being  tested  out  under 
favorable  climatic  and  soil  conditions  by 
an  intelligent  people  working  under  free 
institutions.  The  result  is  a  foundation 
so  deep  and  broad  that  foreign  scientists 
and  engineers  are  visiting  America  in 
evei -increasing  numbers  to  learn  about 
this  new  practice  in  American  irrigation. 

LThe  conclusion  of  this  writing,  next 
week,  will  present  a  forecast  of  the 
future. — Editor,  j 


We  are  the 

Acknowledged 
Leaders 

in 

California 

tor 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.     Address : 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


ILL 


TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


MAN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  best  that  Expert  Horticulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  for  our  1912  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

MCMILLAN  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
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rWILL50N'5 
iWONDER  j 

U/ALNUjj 


Natural  Size. 


Bears  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
In  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  it. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  Genuine  Fran- 
quette  walnuts  grafted  on  Black  Cali- 
fornia. Well  matured  wood,  strong  and 
vigorous.     Splendid  roots. 


Circular  and  prices  on  application. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc  ,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  U8  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cel. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Koyal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


Agricultural  Review. 
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Notes  of  the  1912  Fruit  Crop. 

At  Oroville  the  olive-picking  came  to 
a  close  last  week  when  the  last  carload 
of  olives  was  sent  to  the  American  Olive 
Co.  at  Los  Angeles  for  curing.  From  the 
large  grove  of  E.  W.  Fogg  there  was 
shipped  nearly  180  tons  of  olives,  for 
which  he  was  paid  $S0  per  ton. 

The  Hanford  Journal  states  that  nearly 
all  the  raisins  in  that  section  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  have  been  sold.  It 
estimates  last  season's  crop  at  64,000  tons. 
Of  this  amount,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  raisins  remain  unsold  and  these  are 
practically  all  in  the  hands  of  growers. 
It  is  thought  that  the  balance  on  hand 
caa  easily  be  disposed  of. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Butte  County  Citrus  Association  at  Oro- 
ville last  week  it  was  shown  that  the 
growers  received  for  this  season's  or- 
anges an  average  of  $1.90  f.  o.  b.,  or  an 
average  of  from  $375  to  $500  per  acre 
at  the  shipping  point.  More  citrus  trees 
will  be  planted  in  that  section  this  spring 
than  ever  before. 

Manager  Frank  McKevett,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors,  who  returned 
recently  from  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, states  that  the  coming  season  holds 
out  a  promise  of  a  market  of  much 
greater  breadth,  much  less  competition, 
more  successful  methods  of  fruit  preser- 
vation, and  lower  fruit  rates,  in  some 
cases,  than  California  has  had  before. 
With  a  good  crop,  fruit  growers  have 
the  prospects  before  them  of  a  prosper- 
ous season. 


Live  Stock  Progress  at  Woodland. 

Frank  Morris,  of  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons, 
has  just  returned  from  the  East  with 
four  carloads — 85  head — of  fancy  Hol- 
sleins  for  their  registered  herd  near 
Woodland,  which  is  probably  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  State.  These  were  im- 
ported from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  and  Buckingham,  Idaho,  and 
Include  some  of  the  finest  heifers  ever 
brought  into  the  State.  Among  the  two- 
year-olds,  two  just  completed  a  seven- 
day  test,  one  with  a  record  of  25.40  lbs. 
of  butter,  80%  fat,  and  the  other  with 
20.25  lbs.  Morris  &  Sons  are  making 
some  interesting  yearly  tests,  which 
threaten  to  establish  new  records.  One 
cow,  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  just 
completed  a  test  of  3G5  days  with  a  record 
of  26,050  lbs.  of  milk,  and  975  lbs.  of 
butter,  80%  fat.  Aurelia  De  Kol,  who 
won  the  prize  in  the  milking  contest  at 
the  State  Fair  last  fall,  has  completed 
seven  months  of  the  year's  test  and  prom, 
ises  to  considerably  exceed  the  above  rec- 
ord. 

The  Bullard  company  has  an  exception- 
ally fine  herd  of  Rambouillets  this  spring. 
The  company  is  putting  out  160  acres 
more  to  alfalfa  for  hay  and  pasture. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  of  the  Roselawn  Stock 
Farm,  reports  a  very  strong  demand  for 
Short-horns  and  says  that  his  herd  is 
practically  sold  out. 


Activity  in  the  South  San  Joaquin. 

Land  in  the  Tipton  district  belonging 
to  the  Williams- Young-Newberry  com- 
pany, amounting  to  160  acres,  is  being 
prepared  for  alfalfa.  A  contract  was  let 
last  week  for  preparing  320  acres  of  land 
near  Porterville,  by  the  Sierra-Vista  com- 
pany, to  be  planted  to  orange  groves. 

Seventy  acres  of  orange  land  near  Terra 
Bella  was  sold  recently  to  five  different 
parties  from  Covina,  who  will  plant  it 
out  to  citrus  groves. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  last 
week  in  Tulare  county  by  the  United 


Almond 

Apricot 

Peach 

Cherry 

Prune 


Orchards 


should  have 

Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

installed  to  protect  them  from  Frost 
Damage.  Order  immediately. 

20c  AND  26c  EACH,  DELIVERED 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 


Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  Illustrates  one  tl 
manufacture 


many  sizos  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  w< 
For  prices  and  particulars,  write 


BROF.DEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-55 S  So  First  Street,  Sin  Joie,  Cal. 


FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

is  the  ideal  fertilizer,  supplying  NITROGEN  to  the  soil  AT  ONCE. 
No  waiting  for  Earth  Action,  as  other  fertilizers  demand. 

Free  literature,  explaining  its  use  and  efficiency,  upon  applica- 
tion to 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 


ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

California  Sweet        Florida  Sour 

AVOCADO   (ALLIGATOR  PEAR)  SEEDLINGS 

All  stock  one  year  old,  large  and  healthy. 
PAUL  D.   MAC; EE.  P.  O.  Box  726.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Sunset  Phone,  Main  3490 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  «l/r»:  extra  hardy 
ntock.  "The  fluent  treen  I  ever  uir,"  la 
the  verdlet  of  nil  who  nee  i  In  in.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture  etc. 
Quextlona  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  II.  TAYLOR,  Modeato,  CaL 
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ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  113,  115  Winston  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Free   Catalog  of   everything   for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


States  Land  Company  of  Oakland,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  This  com 
pany  recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  Allensworth,  in  the  southern 
end  of  Tulare  county,  which  comprises 
some  of  the  best  alfalfa  land  in  that  dis- 
trict. The  tract  will  be  subdivided  and 
colonized. 


FEIJOA 

The  wonderful  new  hardy  fruiting 
and  flowering  shrub. 

More  than  100  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful Ferns. 

Write  for  Lists. 

COOLIDQE  RARE  PLANT 
GARDENS,  INC. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsofall  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


Activities  in  Reclamation  Projects. 

The  Natomas  Consolidated  Reclama- 
tion Co.,  which  expects  to  reclaim  60,000 
acres  of  overflow  land  in  northern  Sac- 
ramento and  Sutter  counties,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  supervisors  of  the  above 
counties  last  week  to  form  a  reclamation 
district.  It  is  stated  that  $2,000,000  will 
be  expended  on  the  project  and  it  will 
take  two  years'  work  to  complete  it.  The 
new  district  will  be  protected  by  forty 
miles  of  levees  along  the  American  and 
Sacramento  rivers.  An  immense  pumping 
plant  is  to  be  installed  to  draw  off  the 
water  from  the  submerged  land. 

The  Terra  Bella  News  states  that  an 
overhead  irrigation  system  is  being  in- 
stalled at  Winterhaven,  one  of  the  show 
orange  groves  in  the  Porterville  district. 
Pipes  are  to  be  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  8y>  feet  from  the  ground.  These  are 
to  be  pierced  with  holes,  so  that  when 
the  water  is  forced  over  the  line  a  spray 
will  be  thrown  on  the  trees.  It  is  figured 
that  not  only  can  a  grove  be  irrigated 
in  this  manner,  but  in  case  of  frost  the 
water  will  prevent  any  damage. 

Work  is  to  commence  at  once  on  a 
project  in  Kings  county  to  reclaim  30,000 
acres  of  land  adjoining  Tulare  lake  and 
to  conserve  the  water  for  the  irrigation 


needed.  A  series  of  dams  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  bottom,  which  are  expected 
to  hold  the  water  back  and  prevent  the 
flooding,  will  be  built.  The  expense  of 
the  project  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$180,000. 


The  Lemon-Rate  Case  Again. 

It  appears  that  the  recent  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  direct- 
ing that  the  railroads  haul  lemons  to 
Eastern  points  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  100 
pounds  does  not  settle  the  question.  Re- 
cently a  petition  for  injunction  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  order  reducing 
the  freight  rates  from  $1.25  to  $1  per 
100  pounds,  which  was  to  have  taken 
effect  on  February  15th,  was  filed  in  the 
United  States  Commerce  Court. 

On  February  10th  this  court  denied  the 
application  of  the  railroads  for  injunc- 
tion, which  means  that  the  $1  rate  will 
now,  doubtless,  become  final. 


Almond  Growers'  Meeting. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Colusa 
County  Almond  Growers'  Association  was 
held  at  Arbuckle  last  week.  The  reports 
of  the  officers  showed  the  Association  to 
be  in  a  thriving  condition.  C.  B.  Morri- 
son was  elected  president  for  the  coming 
year;  G.  O.  Peterson,  vice-president,  and 
D.  S.  Nelson,  secretary-treasurer. 


National  Orange  Show. 

The  annual  National  Orange  Show  at 
San  Bernardino  for  the  week  of  February 
10  to  ?A  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
yet  held.    Fruit  growers  from  over  the 
(Continued  on  Page  165.) 


EUCALYPTUS 
TREES 

We  have  the  Blue  Gum,  Red  Gum 
and  Gray  Gums  in  any  amount.  Now 
ready  for  planting.   Send  for  prices. 

Trumbull  Seed  Company 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

I  STILL  HAVE  A 
MODERATE 
SUPPLY  OF 

Bnrtlett  Pear,  4  to  C  and  3  to  4  ft. 

Walnuts  grafted  on  Cal.  *Blk.,  leading 
sorts. 

Imperial  Prune  on  Myro.  and  Almond 
roots. 

IXIy,  Nonpariel  and  other  Almonds. 

Y.  IV.  Pippin  and  leading  sorts  of  apple. 

Peaeta,  Plum,  a  few  Apricot,  Cherry,  etc. 


MAX  J.  CROW 

SANTA    CLARA    VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
Gilroy,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Large  stock  of  first-class  Rostrata,  10  to 
^O-inch  trees. 

Si. 00  Per  100 
$7.50  Per  1000 


H.  S.  FOSTER,  535  Upham  St., 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


TIME  TO  PLANT! 


OUR  FIGS 

Are  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to  grow.  They  are  well 
ripened,  closely  jointed  and  have  a  wonderful  system  of 
fibrous  roots.    We  guarantee  good  results  with  these  trees. 


The  recent  rain  has  made  it  possible  to  plant  now  in  most 
localities.    Don't  delay  longer;  your  orchard  will  start 
much  better  if  planted  early.    Nursery  stock  is 
going  fast,  but  we  still  have  a  good  supply  of 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum, 
Almond,  Fig,  Grape  Vines,  Etc. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Citrus  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Eucalyptus,  etc. 
If  you  are  going  to  plant,  come  over  and  see  our  stock. 
We  are  pretty  sure  of  doing  business  with  you. 

KIRK  MAN  NURSERIES 

Office  and  Salesyard,  Cor.  J  and  Kern  Streets 
Fresno,  California 


Phone  353 


OLIVE  TREES 

50,000  finest  Olive  trees  in  the  State;  large  stock  of 
Peach,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum  and  other  deciduous  trees; 
citrus  and  tropical  fruits,  including  the  Alligator  Pear 
(budded  trees),  the  Feijoa,  Anona,  Sapota,  etc. 

Write  lor  a  free  copy  of  our  California  Garden  Guide,  70  pages  ol  information  for  tree  planters,  and  let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  California 

«J.   M.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor 


Cor.  Euclid   and  "D"  Streets 
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A  Word  on  Showing  Aged  Cows. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carbuthers. 

Considerable  comment  is  being  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Breeder's 
Gazette  in  regard  to  the  showing  of  aged 
cows  in  the  different  beef  breeds  at  the 
groat  live  stock  shows  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  two  great  national  shows  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  Chicago.  Many  of  the  most 
successful  show  men  are  advocating  keep- 
ing them  in  the  cow  class.  The  writer 
also  believes  in  showing  aged  classes 
of  cows,  but  in  three  distinct  different 
classes.  First  and  the  most  important, 
is  the  aged-cow  class,  shown  in  milk 
with  her  oalf  at  foot,  making  it  com- 
pulsory that  the  calf  be  suckled  on  the 
cow  for  at  least  six  months;  nothing  be- 
ing barred  whereby  other  means  may  be 
employed  to  develop  the  same  calf.  Cow 
and  calf  are  to  be  judged  as  one  animal; 
60f;;  used  for  the  cow  and  40%  for  the 
calf.  To  quote  the  words  of  Peter  Ross: 
"The  class  for  cows  in  milk  would  in- 
clude calves  at  foot,  which  would  be  the 
best  class  in  the  show  from  the  stand- 
point of  education.  The  showing  will 
nc\er  be  complete  until  we  have  this 
class.  It  will  give  the  student  a  chance 
to  study  the  maehine  and  the  produce 
side  by  side,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  youngster  until  it  goes  into  the  fac- 
tory to  be  used  as  machinery  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  ring  as  a  machine  with  its 
produce  by  its  side;  and  not  until  then 
can  it  be  classed  the  finished  product  of 
the  breeders'  art." 

The  other  two  classes  should  be,  one 
for  the  four-year-old  cows  and  over,  and 
the  other  for  the  three-year-old  cows; 
four  cows  to  be  in  calf  or  have  a  living 
calf  within  a  year.  No  cow  that  is 
known  to  be  barren  ought  to  be  allowed 
in  the  breeding  classes.  The  fat  class 
is  where  they  belong. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  good  cows 
have  been  sacrificed  for  the  show  ring. 
One  of  the  worst  things  that  show  men 
can  do  with  a  show  cow  is  to  hold  her 
over  to  have  her  calve  after  the  first 
of  September  or  January.  If  she  fresh- 
ens in  June,  allow  her  to  freshen  in 
June  the  next  year,  because  if  you  begin 
to  interfere  with  nature  it  is  very  pos- 
sible you  will  never  get  another  calf, 
especially  if  your  cow  is  to  go  into  the 
show  ring.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Minor, 
of  Heppner,  Ore.,  told  me  that  it  was  this 
cause  that  ruined  Sally  Girl,  one  of  the 
greatest  show  cows  the  breed  ever  pro- 
duced. She  freshened  in  July  and  was 
held  over  to  produce  her  calf  next  year 
to  correspond  with  the  fair  dates,  and 
she  never  had  another  calf. 

Of  course,  if  a  breeder  expects  to  show 
an  aged  herd,  he  must  have  an  expert 
feeder  and  fitter  to  do  the  work  (it  is  a 
business  by  itself).  At  the  last  American 
show  but  one,  Mr.  Cowan,  secretary  of 
tht  American  Short-horn  Breeders'  Asso 
cif.tion,  said  to  the  writer,  "Every  year 
seems  to  develop  a  greater  cow." 

A  great  cow  class  is  evidence  that  the 
breeds  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  per- 
fection, because  the  breeder  who  can  de- 
velop a  champion  cow  must  breed  cows 
In  his  herd  that  are  "bred  in  the  purple" 
and  are  or  have  been  show-yard  celebri- 
ties. 

Like  gets  like.  A  heavy-fleshed  one 
gets-  a  heavy-fleshed  one.  Remember  this 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of 
the  show-yard. 

Unless  your  bull  and  cows  are  descend- 
ed from  high-class,  heavy-fleshed  ances- 
tors, you  will  have  no  need  to  discuss 
showing  aged  cows,  because  you  will 
never  breed  one  that  is  fit  to  be  a  winne 
in  a  hot  cow  class,  and  all  the  fitters 
and  the  feed  on  earth  will  never  put 
her  there. 


A  great  cow  is  not  bred  and  developed 
very  often  in  a  breed,  and  why  deprive 
the  men  who  want  their  breed  made 
fan.ous  to  please  the  whims  of  the  breeder 
who  will  never  get  there,  because  he  does 
not  know  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it? 
Nor  will  he  open  his  pocketbook  to  buy 
the  kind  that  can  produce  the  good  ones. 
Remember,  breeders,  that  a  calf  always 
grows  to  the  mother,  so  see  that  the 
dam  of  your  show  prospect  for  a  cow  in 
191fi  has  a  good  mother  and  bred  along 
shew-yard  lines  or  she  will  never  get 
there. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  fair  man- 
agers at  Chicago  during  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show,  the  board  recommended 
that,  the  classification  for  aged  herds  be 
changed  to  include  a  bull  two  years  old 
or  over,  one  two-year-old  heifer,  one  year- 
ling heifer,  and  a  heifer  calf.  This  leaves 
the  aged  cow  out  of  all  competition  except 
in  her  individual  class.  This  change 
generally  will  be  approved  by  exhibitors 
at  the  International,  many  of  whom  have 
been  in  favor  of  eliminating  the  individ- 
ual classes  for  aged  cows,  as  at  that  time 
they  ought  to  be  at  home. 

Some  of  the  breeders  think  this  change 
in  the  aged  herd  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  aged  cows  shown  everywhere, 
an  3  the  chances  are  that  in  another  year 
that  class  will  be  omitted  from  the  classi- 
fications at  all  shows.  We  hope  not,  as 
we  think  it  will  be  the  starting  of  the 
deterioration  of  our  great  shows. 

It  seems  there  are  two  decided  opinions 
on  this  point  among  breeders.  The  ones 
wbfl  have  and  can  raise  great  show  cows 
do  not  want  the  cow  class  eliminated.  It 
seems  to  be  the  test  of  the  quality  of  the 
herd  which  is  governed  by  the  class  of 
matured  animals  produced. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  cut  the  cow 
class  out  at  the  International,  hut  never 
at  the  State  fairs.  How  many  great  cows 
have  been  produced  on  the  Coast?  They 
are  easily  counted.  One  in  particular 
the  writer  remembers,  but  her  mother 
was  a  blue  ribbon  animal  at  the  Inter- 
national. One  of  the  great  secrets  in 
raising  and  showing  show  cattle  is  always 
to  reserve  enough  to  work  on.  A  win- 
ning calf  is  rarely  a  winning  cow,  and 
a  winning  cow  is  rarely  a  winning  two- 
year-old.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

11  takes  a  show-yard  man  of  great  ex- 
perience to  produce  a  winning  cow,  and 
it  seems  that  only  men  who  devote  their 
personal  attention  to  the  business  are  the 
ones  who  generally  succeed.  Great  Brit- 
ain seems  to  be  the  nursery  for  high-class 
live  stock.  The  secret  of  it  is  this,  that 
the  son  seems  to  follow  the  father,  one 
generation  after  another,  so  the  son  has 
the  father's  experience  to  help  him  along 
with  his  favorite  breed.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  son  has  followed  father  for 
200  years,  until  today  their  Southdown 
flock  knows  no  equal  in  the  world.  In 
this  country,  as  a  rule,  men  rush  into 
the  pure-bred  breeding  business  from  a 
speculative  standpoint,  and  when  dark 
days  come,  as  is  the  case  with  any  busi- 
ness, they  sell  out  at  any  price  and  hit 
the  breed  they  owned  a  body  blow  Which 
takes  years  to  get  back.  It  is  hard  to 
learn  the  pure-bred  business  unless  it  is 
born  in  a  man,  as  it  is  born  in  a  man 
to  be  a  poet. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.    Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


FERTILIZER  BUYERS, 
ATTENTION!!! 


Do  you  want  pure  ANIMAL  MATTER  Fertilizers,  in  which  the 
Nitrogen  is  entirely  from  Blood,  Tankage  and  Bone,  and  the  Phos- 
phoric Acid  entirely  from  Bone?  Do  you  want  fertilizers  guaran- 
teed free  of  Nitrogen  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  guaranteed  free  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  from  Superphosphate,  and  ahove  all — guaranteed 
free  of  filler? 

If  you  do,  learn  of  our 


PACIFIC  BIO  BRANDS 


9f 


Correspondence  invited. 


MORRIS  &  COMPANY 


307  CENTRAL  BUILDING 


LOS  ANGELES 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12!/2 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


FOR  THRIPS  USB  A  HARDIE 

High  Pressure,  Triplex  Power 

SPRAYER 

"The  sprayer  with  the  trouble 
left  out." 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THEO  POINDEXTER 

State  Agent 
y       26  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  In  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 

the  <^u^u1rtltfertilizers  ),ave  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  aure  and  Kuod  rropn.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  hoII  and  make  It  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  FINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office!  216  Groaae  Building,  Loa  Anicelea,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  at  Panama  Exposition. 


The  endeavor  of  the  stockmen  of  Cali- 
fornia to  make  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition at  San  Francisco  in  1915  the  occa- 
sion for  one  of  the  greatest  live  stock  dis- 
plays in  history  was  furthered  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  a  meeting  in  Sacramento,  Thursday, 
January  25th,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed: 

"Whereas,  There  is  to  be  a  World's 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
in  1915,  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal;  and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
such  world  enterprises  to  exploit  and  pro- 
mote the  development  of  all  lines  of  com- 
merce and  industrial  endeavor  throughout 
the  world;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  live  stock  industry  is  one 
that  lies  very  close  to  human  welfare, 
since  on  it  man  depends  for  milk,  meat 
and  much  of  service;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  California  that  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  a  live  stock  display  at  said 
Exposition  should  be  projected  on  a  scale 
as  magnificent  and  generous  as  to  interest 
breeders  everywhere  and  bring  together  a 
showing  of  the  best  animals  in  all  classes 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth; 

"Resolved,  That  to  this  end,  in  view  of 
the  close  relation  of  the  industry  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  the  prizes  given 
by  the  Exposition  management  should  be 
on  a  liberal  scale; 

"Resolved,  further,  That  we  urge  on 
the  State  Commission  for  California, 
which  is  authorized  to  supervise  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  five  million  dollars  ap- 
propriated by  this  State  for  exposition 
purposes,  to  reserve  a  suitable  sum  for 
the  purpose,  and  let  it  be  known  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  that  they  will  dupli- 
cate: all  awards  made  by  California  exhib- 
itors in  the  Live  Stock  Department  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  1915.  We  emphasize  early  action  in 
order  that  breeders  may  be  prompted  to 
improve  their  parent  stock  in  time  to 
raise  up  the  highest  possible  type  of  ani- 
mals for  the  great  event. 

"Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  this 
plan,  energetically  carried  out,  would  give 
greater  stimulus  to  the  breeding  of  better 
live  stock  than  any  measure  ever  hereto- 
fore undertaken,  while  the  cost  would  be 
nominal  compared  to  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  human  race,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  epoch  it  would  make  in 
the  advancement  of  one  of  the  greatest 
interests  of  the  earth." 

It  was  also  decided  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  the  most  noted  judges  of  stock 
and  other  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  to  announce 
who  the  judges  would  be  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. A  number  of  changes  are  also  to 
be  made  in  the  award  of  prizes. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  fair  from 
September  14th  to  21st. 


BREEDING  TO  AN  IDEAL. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  right  and  proper 
to  breed  a  pedigreed  registered  bull  to 
daughter,  who  is  the  offspring  of  a 
grade  cow?  If  it  is  not  right,  explain 
wliy.  If  it  can  be  done,  will  the  offspring 
be  physically  perfect  and  an  improvement, 
or  will  it  have  poorer  qualities  than  its 
sire  and  mother? 

If  this  inbreeding  can  be  done  success- 
fully, how  long  can  it  be  carried  on, 
or  in  otlier  words,  how  long  could  one 
buli  be  bred  back  into  his  own  offspring? 
Can  a  herd  be  perfected  in  this  way? 

Would  it  be  unwise  to  breed  a  bull 
and  heifer  that  have  a  common  sire 
but  different  mothers?  H.  C. 

Ceres. 


ANSWER  BY   W.   M.  CARRUTHEES. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  breed  a  regis- 
tered sire  to  his  daughter,  who  is  the 
offs-pring  of  a  grade  cow.  The  first  cross 
is  all  right  and  the  offspring  ought  to 
be  physically  perfect.  This  is  a  first  step 
in  what  we  call  line  breeding,  but  in 
line  breeding  proper,  both  animals  must 
be  pure  bloods  and  registered,  having  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  which  have  a  long 
line  of  good  individuals  with  strong  con- 
stitutions and  true  to  type.  To  do  this, 
one  must  have  a  perfect  ideal  in  mind. 
Tbis  line  breeding  is  what  has  developed 
the  breeds  today  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  perfection.  Breeding  sire  to  daughter, 
if  followed  along  these  lines  will  be  all 
right;  at  least  it  was  so  in  the  case  of 
Amos  Cruickshank,  the  great  Short-horn 
breeder. 

You  cannot  successfully  breed  back  on 
the  daughter's  offspring,  but  if  you  use 
a  straight  out-cross  on  the  daughter's 
offspring  you  can  again  use  this  sire  on 
her  produce  with  marked  success. 

In  the  case  of  a  grade  cow  and  regis- 
tered sire,  there  are  two  things  which 
will  make  you  either  lose  or  win  with 
one  cross,  and  that  is  regarding  the  breed- 
ing of  your  sire.  If  he  is  just  an  ordi- 
nary-bred fellow  it  will  be  a  hit-and-miss 
game,  but  if  he  is  from  a  long  line  of 
good  ancestors  on  his  dam's  side,  you 
can  very  materially  improve  the  herd, 
because  always  keep  in  mind  the  female 
produce  from  the  sire  will  grow  with 
age  toward  the  sire's  dam.  So  if  your 
first  cross  from  your  first  sire  is  all  right, 
use  a  straight  out-cross  bull,  but  be  sure 
he  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  then  you 
can  use  your  old  bull  back  on  his  heif- 
ers. Of  course,  a  man  practicing  this 
breeding  ought  to  be  a  thorough  stock- 
man and  a  first-class  judge  of  live  stock. 
Answering  "would  it  be  unwise  to  breed 
a  bull  and  heifer  that  have  a  common 
sire  but  different  mothers",  it  would  be 
very  unwise,  and  instead  of  improving, 
you  would  be  deteriorating  your  herd  con- 
siderably. 


FOR  SALE 


it 


CARACO" 


IMPORTED  BELGIAN 
DRAFT  STALLION 

No.  1448,  Vol  I,  American  Association  of 
Belgian  Draft  Horses. 

No.  25316,  Belgian  Stud  Book. 

Caraco  was  foaled  March  28,  1901,  at 
Pervoes,  Imported  Sept.  11,  1903.  Nice 
black,  little  white  in  face,  perfectly  sound, 
gentle,  easily  handled  and  a  sure  getter 
of  extra  fine  colts. 

Dolh  stallion  anil  large  number  of  his 
colts  can  be  seen  at  Mills,  Sacramento 
county,  Cal. 

MILLS  BREEDING  ASSN. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Riven  the  preference  by  SO  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  becnuse  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  PIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DP  D  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
r  ftrC  IV  Blake,  MoFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hill  crest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Kins  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-19U. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  good  stallion. 

We  have  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shires,  German  Coach  and  Hackney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lots  of 
weight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  horses  that  arc  prize-winners  in  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

You  can  always  get  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  be  satisiled 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  ready  for  sale; 
we  offer  exceptional  bargains  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  (oast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coacli  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  have  won  every  Championship. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Biff  Stumps  Pulled, 

Quick  and  Easy 


Mo  Stump  can 

Reafat 
the  Hercules 

Fulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  GO  per  cent  lighter, 
4U0  per  tent  stronger  than  east  Iron  puller.  30 
days'  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee  to  replace, 
free,  all  castings  that  break  from  an;  ratine 
whnteror.  Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safe- 
ty to  men  and  team.  Accurate  turning  means 
light  draft.  Mail  postal  for  free  book  show- 
ing photos  and  letters  from  owners.  Tells 
Jum  to  turn  stump  land  into  big 


Triple 
Power 


UIU     nllllll)'  iii-  ui£ 

money.  Special  introductory  price  proportion  will 
Interest  you.    Write  now. 

HKIUTLKS  MSB.  CO.,  |1|   -17th  St. 
Ontcrvllle.  Iowa 
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Growing  Corn  for  the  Silo. 


Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  evidently  has  ex- 
perience which  justifies  him  in  exalting 
Indian  corn  as  the  incomparable  plant 
for  the  silo.  We  choose  these  points  from 
a  letter  of  his  in  the  Pacific  Dairy  Re- 
view and  would  like  to  have  other  silage 
growers  review  them  if  there  are  matters 
in  discord  with  their  own  experience. 

The  Acre-Yield. — It  is  probably  true 
that  90%  of  the  corn  grown  for  ensilage 
will  not  make  20  tons  per  acre.  I  merely 
say  20  tons  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 
I  speak  for  this  locality.  In  sections 
where  they  do  not  irrigate  they  cannot 
expect  anywhere  near  equal  that  amount. 
However,  any  ground  which  will  grow 
eight  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per  year  will, 
If  properly  handled  under  irrigation, 
easily  yield  20  tons  of  green  corn  per 
acre. 

How  to  Grow  It? — To  be  conservative 
let  us  assume  that  10  tons  per  acre  will 
be  the  average  crop.  We  will  select  12 
acres  of  land  which  have  been  in  oats, 
wheat  or  barley  and  in  good  condition. 
I  first  irrigate  it,  then  plant  it,  using  a 
lister  with  drill  attachment;  then  har- 
row down  the  ridges,  irrigate  the  second 
time  and  cultivate  well  following  the 
second  irrigation.  Unless  the  ground  is 
very  foul  with  weeds  it  will  not  need 
any  more  work.  If  your  ground  sub- 
irrigates  it  will  need  no  irrigation.  By 
using  the  lister  I  save  the  plowing  and 
get  my  corn  rooted  so  deep  that  it  has 
moisture  when  corn  planted  in  the  or- 
dirary  way  is  dried  up. 

Last  year  a  neighbor  plowed  his  ground 
his  corn  with  a  planter  about  the  same 
time  I  listed  mine.  His  corn  was  on 
better  land  than  mine  and  at  the  start 
grew  off  much  better.  About  the  time  it 
began  to  shoot  it  also  began  to  fire,  while 
my  listed  corn  continued  green  and  eared 
heavily. 

Now  for  the  Cost.— A  man  with  a  good 
tet.ni  can  list  7  acres  per  day,  cultivate 
8  acres  per  day,  and  harrow  15  acres  per 
day;  but  we  will  allow  for  the  poorer 
team  or  the  tired  boy  and  call  6  acres 
listing,  6  acres  cultivating,  and  12  acres 


harrowing  a  day's  work. 

60  lbs.  seed  @  3c  $  1.80 

Irrigating  twice    4.80 

Listing  12  acres,  2  days   8.00 

Harrowing  12  acres,  1  day   4.00 

Cultivating  12  acres,  2  days   8.00 


Total   $20.60 


Kind  of  Corn. — There  are  several  vari- 
eties of  good  corn  for  ensilage.  This  year 
I  will  plant  White  Dent.  Some  varieties 
produce  more  fodder,  but  as  I  have  plenty 
of  ground,  I  would  prefer  more  ears  at 
the  expense  of  a  larger  acreage. 

Corn  Preferred. — One  word  as  to  the 
value  of  ensilage.  I  had  some  Egyptian 
corn  planted  too  late  to  mature,  so  I  cut 
that  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  Indian  corn. 
When  I  began  feeding  ensilage  I  had  a 
hard  time  to  get  my  cows  to  eat  it. 
Either  they  did  not  like  the  variety  or 
were  not  accustomed  to  ensilage.  By 
the  time  I  got  to  the  Indian  corn  they 
wove  eager  for  it. 

A  neighbor  filled  his  silo  with  green 
alfalfa  and  when  that  was  fed  out  filled 
it  with  corn.  He  says  his  cows  milked 
better  on  alfalfa  ensilage  than  they  did 
on  hay,  but  when  he  put  them  on  the 
corn  ensilage  his  herd  of  27  cows  in- 
creased 10  gallons  of  milk  per  day. 

BALANCING  A  RATION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  have  you 
balance  a  ration  for  me  on  the  best  con- 
centrated feeds  available  on  this  coast, 
to  feed  in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay.  I  have 
a  good  supply  of  alfalfa  hay  and  have 
been  feeding  this  as  a  straight  feed  for  my 


dairy  cows.  They  are  not,  however,  doing 
as  well  as  they  should  and  I  am  looking 
for  some  good  feed  to  go  with  it.  I  have 
in  mind  beet  pulp  and  cocoanut  oil  meal. 

San  Francisco.  C.  G.  K. 

Taking  the  cost  of  the  various  concen- 
trates into  consideration,  you  could  prob- 
ably get  better  returns  by  feeding  about 
a  pound  of  cocoanut  meal  and  three  of 
dried  beet  pulp  than  by  any  other  com- 
bination of  concentrates  with  straight 
alfalfa.  If  you  are  producing  market  milk, 
or  butter  prices  justify  it,  more  concen- 
trates could  profitably  be  fed.  This  will 
not  give  a  balanced  ration,  which  is  one 
that  combines  the  proportions  of  protein 
(tissue  building  material),  carbohydrates 
(stfirches,  sugars,  etc.)  and  fats,  as  in 
alfalfa  districts  it  is  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion to  build  up  a  properly  balanced  ration 
with  alfalfa  and  concentrates  alone,  and 
unless  market  milk  is  being  sold,  it  usu- 
ally does  ont  pay. 

The  best  way  to  provide  a  balanced  ra- 
tion is  not  by  concentrates,  but  by  wheat, 
or  other  grain  straw,  and  let  the  cows  eat 
al!  they  care  for.  This  is  very  cheap  and 
helps  to  balance  a  ration  with  green  or 
dry  alfalfa  hay,  is  usually  cheap,  and  is 
fine  for  cows.  Both  are  much  less  expen- 
sive than  concentrates. 

At  present  prices  cocoanut  meal  and 
beet  pulp  are  very  cheap  in  comparison 
with  most  other  concentrates.  The  beet 
pulp  will  combine  best  with  the  alfalfa, 
and  we  would  be  inclined  to  substitute  it 
for  cocoanut  meal  as  much  as  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  cows,  as  long  as  only 
alfalfa  hay  is  being  fed,  and  to  regulate 
the  amount  according  as  the  cows  respond- 
ed to  it.  Brewers  grains  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  cocoanut  meal  with  profit  if 
they  could  be  purchased  for  several  dol- 
lars less  per  ton  than  the  meal.  Alfalfa 
hay  alone  is  too  hard  on  the  kidneys  of 
tlip  cows  and  they  also  like  a  change  of 
diet  and  do  better  for  it.  D.  J.  W. 


ALFALFA  AND  FERTILITY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  located  on  a 
small  alfalfa  ranch  in  Stanislaus  county, 
and  am  almost  as  verdant  about  grow- 
ing alfalfa  as  alfalfa  itself.  We  are  feed- 
ing all  our  hay  to  dairy  cows,  returning 
the  manure  to  the  soil.  At  present  prices 
of  hay,  my  neighbors  who  sell  theirs, 
seem  to  be  as  well  off,  with  considerable 
less  work;  but  how  about  the  future? 
Can  this  soil  be  cropped  indefinitely  and 
the  crops  sold,  without  returning  any- 
thing to  the  land?  Or  how  can  fertility 
best  be  maintained?  Am  I  robbing  the 
soil  by  applying  gypsum?  If  not,  how 
much  am  I  safe  in  sowing  to  the  acre? 
And  is  it  best  put  on  during  winter,  al- 
lowing rains  to  carry  it  down,  or  more 
frequent  applications  before  irrigations? 
I  presume  all  this  has  been  gone  over 
in  the  Press,  but  I  am  a  new  subscriber. 
Let  me  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of 
the  paper  and  especially  congratulate  you 
ui  on  the  inimitable  editorials.  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  for  pointers  on  best 
methods  of  alfalfa  growing.      F.  R.  W. 

Denair,  Cal. 

Your  policy  in  handling  alfalfa  and 
soil  will  beat  in  the  end.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  you  can  sell  alfalfa 
hay  indefinitely  without  reducing  the  soil. 
It  may  gain  in  nitrogen  by  the  wastes 
of  the  plant,  but  it  will  lose  in  other 
cor.stituents  unless  reinforced  by  fertiliza- 
tion. No  single  act  can  make  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  soil  as  the  growing 
and  feeding  of  crops  and  return  of  manure 
does. 

Application  of  gypsum  adds  nothing  to 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  except  lime, 
and  most  California  loam  soils  do  not 
need  lime.    Gypsum  makes  other  things 


more  available  and  thus  increases  crops, 
aud  it  makes  heavy  soils  more  friable  and 
productive,  but  gypsum  does  not  supply 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  or  potash  which 
plants  require,  and  therefore  its  use  tends 
to  reduce  fertility,  or  at  least  helps  a 
man  to  use  it  up  sooner.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied in  any  amount  one  is  likely  to 
feel  like  buying,  during  the  rainy  season. 
Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion. 


ARABIAN  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  your  inquiry  in 
■the  Press  last  week  asking  for  informa- 
tion on  Arabian  alfalfa.  Professor  Shaw 
of  the  University  tells  me  there  is  very 
little  of  it  growing  in  this  State,  and 
mine  is  the  only  piece  he  knows  of  that 
is  not  irrigated. 

I  have  six  acres  growing  on  good  deep 
soil  without  irrigation.  It  was  sown 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1910,  and 
came  up  in  six  days  and  made  a  fairly 
good  growth,  but  did  not  make  any  hay 
that  year. 

Last  summer  I  cut  five  crops,  making 
four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  for  the  five 
cuttings;  the  third  cutting  being  the  poor- 
est. It  grows  faster  than  the  common 
variety,  being  ready  to  cut  about  one 
week  sooner  than  the  other.  Mine  would 
have  made  another  crop,  but  I  let  the 
third  stand,  thinking  it  would  make  seed, 
but  it  did  not,  so  I  had  to  cut  it  for  hay. 


RAMB0U1LLETS 

600  YEHRUNG)  DA  fl/fC 
300  2-YMR-OLD  >    Art  MTU 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

Black  Percheron  Registered  Stallion, 

three  years  old  in  April  next. 

If  interested,  address  Box  O,  Yaea- 
ville,  Cal. 


The  Central  Creamery  Co.  at  Riverdale 
paid  41c  per  pound  for  butter-fat  during 
the  month  of  January. 


LIBERAL  LAND  POLICY  OF 
VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA 


Think  of  Buying-  the  Best  of  Lands 
at  $40  to  $75  per  Acre  and 
Having  31  y2  Years  to 
Make  Payment. 


On  April  3,  1912,  the  steamship  Tahiti 
will  leave  San  Francisco  for  Melbourne, 
Australia,  this  trip  being  especially  ar- 
ranged to  permit  those  interested  in  in- 
vestigating the  land  offerings  of  the  Vic- 
torian Government  to  obtain  an  excep- 
tionally low  one  way  and  round  trip  rate, 
with  free  railroad  transportation  on  all 
Victorian  railways. 

No  government  has  ever  offered  to  the 
public  such  unusual  opportunities  to  se- 
cure a  home  as  Victoria  does.  The  finest 
of  lands,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  horti- 
culture, agriculture  and  stock  raising,  in 
a  climate  mild  and  pleasing  like  Cali- 
fornia, near  hirge  markets  and  where 
every  opportunity  is  offered  the  colonist 
to  succeed  are  open  to  settlers. 

These  lands  are  sold  at  $75  to  $85  per 
acre,  and  are  under  an  irrigation  system 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
government  gives  the  settler  31hi  years  to 
make  the  payments  on  his  purchase. 

Messrs.  Peck-Judah  Co.,  687  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  the  American  agents 
of  the  Victorian  Government,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  folders,  booklets  descrip- 
tive of  the  lands,  and  special  pamphlets 
on  wheat  and  fruit  growing,  stock  raising, 
etc.,  free  to  any  one  interested. 


PERCHERONS 

TWO  REGISTERED  2-YEAR-OLD 
STUD  COLTS  FOR  SALE 

One  gray,   out  of  mare  imported  from 

France. 

One  black,  from  American-bred  mare. 

Sires  Imported  and  weighing  over  2100 
pounds. 


$1100  TAKES  THE  PAIR 
ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM 

H.  P.  EAKI..E,  JR.,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 
FROM  THE  EAST 

I  am  now  prepared  to  book  orders  for  choice  registered  or  grade 
dairy  cows,  tested  and  personally  selected. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

401  EXAMINER  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Auction  Salc-Horscs 

Look  Out  for  the  First  Big  Sale  of  the  Season,  Tuesday,  Feb. 
20th — 89  Head  of  the  Famous  Horseshoe  Bar  Brand  Horses  from 
Eastern  Oregon. 

All  sound  and  broke  to  work,  weight  1100  to  1500  lbs.  No  better 
class  of  Horses  ever  come  to  this  market. 

ARRIVED  SATURDAY— Now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale— A 
carload  gentle  broke,  blocky-built  Horses  from  Utah,  weight  1250  to 
1700  lbs.,  ages  4  to  8 ;  most  of  them  broke  single  and  double.  Also  on 
hand,  several  good  Business  Buggy  Horses. 

E.  X.   STEWART  &  CO. 
W.  HIGGINBOTTOVI.  Auctioneer.  Fourteenth  and  Valencia  Sts. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  out  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  tntlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  eUs,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satlmfmcdon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Remove?  all 
Buncheo  from  Horses  or  Cattle 


bprai 

Eve 


Human  Remedy  toi  Rheumatism, 
trains  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable' 
.  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  U 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Price  $1  St 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  bv  <-x- 
press,  charges  paid  with  full  directions  i'oi 
*tt  ant  l^TSenc  for  descriptive  ,.ir«..^,.. 
testimonials,  etc  Address 

Th*  Lawrence  Williams  Co  Cleveland  0, 


HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DUROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  an? 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  ci 
the  respective  breeds. 


SWINELAND 


BOX  161, 


YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


HH.H 

orse   Medic  ti 


ill 


sag! 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
_  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
,")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cows  like  it  much  better  than  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  I  think  its  feeding  value 
is  about  one-third  greater  than  the  other. 

It  does  not  stop  growing  in  cold  weather. 
I  had  ten  head  of  stock  on  mine  after 
the  last,  cutting  in  October,  until  nearly 
Christmas,  when  the  ground  got  too  wet 
to  pasture.  The  growth  is  now  about  a 
foot  high  and  promises  to  make  more 
than  last  year,  the  roots  being  down  to 
permanent  moisture  now.  Hoping  this 
will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

Byron.  S.  R.  Frey. 

It  is  certainly  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant information. 


BUTTER  HERE  AND  AT  THE 
EAST. 


The  delayed  rains  that  have  finally 
swept  over  the  State  and  made  their  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  grass,  have  already 
begun  to  exert  their  influence  upon  the 
butter  production,  and  consequently  the 
market.  This  is  seen  in  greatly  increased 
receipts  of  butter  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exchange,  especially  from  Marin  county, 
where  the  cows  have  been  freshening  and 
the  grass  recently  has  been  plentiful.  This 
butter  has  also  been  scoring  very  high. 
A  similar  increase  has  also  been  felt  from 
most  other  sections  where  the  grass  has 
been  plentiful  enough  to  influence  milk 
production  appreciably. 

In  Humboldt  county,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plentiful  cold  rains  have  driven  the 
cews  to  the  barns,  and  the  weather  gen- 
erally has  been  bad  for  dairying.  As 
most  of  the  cows  now  milking  there  are 
strippers,  the  butter  output  has  been  dim- 
inished more  than  it  would  with  fresh 
cows,  and  little  butter  has  gone  out  in 
comparison  with  what  there  was  several 
weeks  ago. 

Although  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  the 
rise  in  the  local  market  occurred,  the 
prices  of  butter  here  and  in  the  North 
and  East  were  about  the  same,  there  is 
again  a  considerable  difference  in  prices, 
and  enough  to  show  that  butter  could  be 
exported  at  a  profit  if  connections  could 
be  made  between  the  East  and  here.  For 
instance,  on  Monday,  January  15,  the  quo- 
tation in  San  Francisco  was  35c  for  ex- 
tras, 41c  in  New  York,  and  38c  in  Port- 
land, and  the  cost  of  transportation  be- 
tween here  and  the  East  about  2%c  a 
pound  net.  The  butter  production  here 
will  continue  to  increase,  now  that  the 
grass  is  well  started,  and  the  price  con- 
sequently should  be  lower,  if  there  were 
no  place  to  send  the  surplus.  In  the 
East  it  will  be  some  time  before  winter 
is  gone  enough  to  make  butter  any  more 
plentiful  than  at  present,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  price  should  continue.     D.  J.  W. 


SUGAR  BEETS  AND  ALKALI. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  sugar  beets  grow 
on  black  alkali  land?  It  is  pretty  strong 
alkali.  How  many  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  should  be  used  and  when  is  it  time 
for  sowing  in  this  part  of  the  country? 
Which  kind  do  you  think  would  be  best 
to  use?  I  want  the  beets  for  the  cows. 
If  you  think  I  would  do  better  to  sow 
something  else  on  the  alkali  land,  please 
let  me  know.    Will  sorghum  do? 

Hanford.  Farmer. 

Beets  will  do  more  on  alkali  than 
some  other  plants,  but  too  much  alkali 
will  knock  them  out.  You  must  try  and 
see  whether  you  have  too  much  alkali  or 
nol.  You  can  sow  just  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  the  land  into  shape,  for  the  beets 
will  stand  some  frost.  Sow  eight  pounds 
per  acre  in  drills  2y2  to  3  feet  apart, 
so  as  to  use  a  horse  cultivator.  For  stock 
you  had  better  grow  large  stock  beets 
like  mangolds  or  tankards — not  sugar 
beets.  It  costs  too  much  to  get  sugar 
beets  out  of  the  ground,  because  it  is  their 
habit  to  grow  small  and  bury  themselves 


for  the  sake  of  the  sugar  maker,  while 
stock  beets  grow  largely  above  ground. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Overton  Harris,  of  Harris,  Mo.,  one  of 
the  greatest  Hereford  breeders  in  Amer- 
ica, has  just  shipped  a  yearling  Hereford 
bull  to  Central  America.  Last  fall  he 
shipped  a  carload  of  Hereford  bulls  to 
Honolulu.  It  seems  the  Coast  breeders 
ought  to  get  after  this  trade.  It  was 
through  the  medium  of  a  live-stock  paper 
that  this  bull  was  sold;  so,  breeders,  if 
you  expect  to  get  the  foreign  trade  you 
must  keep  yourselves  in  front  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  only  by  advertising  that 
this  can  be  done. 

The  directors  of  the  California  Jersey 
Bleeders'  Association  met  at  Stockton 
last  week  to  discuss  remedies  for  existing 
evils  in  exhibiting  stock  at  the  State  Fair. 
It  was  decided  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  to  have  the  objectionable 
features  removed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Riverside  county  last  week,  the 
matter  of  compulsory  tuberculin  tests  for 
cows  was  presented  by  dairymen.  At  this 
meeting  Dr.  J.  W.  Arnold  was  appointed 
county  veterinarian. 

Owing  to  the  warm  weather  and  plenty 
of  irrigation  water,  feed  has  been  abund- 
ant in  the  Imperial  valley,  and  stockmen 
are  getting  their  beef  cattle  in  shape  for 
market  at  an  unusually  early  date. 

Reese  &  Durant  last  week  received  six 
Belgian  draft  horses  at  their  2,000-acre 
ranch  near  Hanford.  These  animals  will 
be  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOPS  IN  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 


The  high  prices  that  have  been  secured 
for  hops  this  year  and  the  prospects  for 
good  prices  for  several  years  to  come,  the 
success  in  growing  hops  in  Sacramento 
county  and  the  freedom  from  serious 
pests,  have,  according  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Bloomer,  caused  the  acre- 
age this  year  to  jump  from  3000  to  4200 
acres.  About  two-thirds  of  this  increase 
will  be  along  the  American  river  and  the 
remainder  along  the  Consumnes. 

The  use  of  the  ladybirds  furnished  by 
the  State  Insectary,  and  the  warm,  clear 
weather,  has  for  the  past  few  years  kept 
the  hop  aphis  down  below  the  danger 
point  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  while 
the  red  spider  has  also  done  very  little 
injury  to  the  vines.  Less  injury  was  done 
to  the  vines  by  the  spider  in  1911  than  in 
1910,  owing  to  better  care  and  irrigation. 

The  picking  machines  used  by  the  Horst 
Company  in  their  yards  at  Wheatland 
have  proved  to  be  very  successful,  and  as 
thio  was  the  first  time  they  were  used, 
several  improvements  which  are  expected 
to  make  them  still  more  successful  have 
been  devised.  By  the  use  of  the  machines 
only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired in  hand  picking  was  needed. 

The  yield  in  a  number  of  the  hop  yards 
in  Sacramento  county  last  year  ran  close 
to  two  tons. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS — 20  Hereford  and  10  Short-horns, 
yearlings;  good,  strong,  husky  fellows. 
W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SWINE — W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Choice  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  boars. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
ported Hampshire  Down  Sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column.  * 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


W A  NTED 

A  GOOD  JACK 

three  or  four  years  old. 
Address 

THE  A.  BROWN  CO.,  Kernvllle,  Cal. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  ftUAYLB, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "S* 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
VV.    DAVIS    <&    SONS,    San  FrnnclNCO,Cal. 

You    dealer   has   our  catalogue 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  FARM  SUPPLIES 

Cut  this  coupon  out  and  mail  in  envelope. 

Goods  shipped  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  I  os  Angeles. 
Address  mail  to  San  Francisco. 

MR.  JAMES  A.  BROWN,  Manager  Old  Hlekory  Supply  Co., 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Send  me  your  free  catalogue  of  Prlee  Saver  linen  you  sell.  Including  Fur- 
niture.  Carpets,   Curtains,   Buggies,   Wagons.    Plows,   Harrows.    Harness.  Sep- 
arators, Windmills,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Wire  Fence,  Sewing  Machines, 
etc.,  etc. 
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Do  Stock  Foods  Pay? 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carrcthkus. 

I  have  been  asked  the  question  over 
and  over  again,  Does  it  pay  to  feed  stock 
foods?  According  to  Mr.  Savage,  of  the 
International  Stock  Foods  Co.  of  Minneap- 
olis, he  gives  his  stock  food  credit  for 
developing  Dan  Patch's  great  speed  as  a 
racer.  To  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Savage 
is  right,  because  stock  foods  are  fed  as 
conditioners  to  keep  the  digestive  organs 
in  first-class  working  order,  and  when 
these  organs  are  all  right  a  person  can 
get  all  out  of  a  horse  that  is  in  him, 
from  a  racehorse  as  well  as  a  draft-horse 
standpoint.  I  have  fed  stock  food  by 
different  manufacturers,  and  believe  as  a 
conditioner  it  is  all  right,  but  as  it  is 
herbs  mostly  dried  and  ground  up  have 
WO  not  feeds  that  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  at  less  cost?  It  will,  generally 
speaking,  cost  you  $240  per  ton  for  stock 
food,  and  the  average  feeder  is  prejudiced 
against  it,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know. 
But  one  is,  the  feeder  believes  in  know- 
ing what  his  stock  are  eating,  especially 
when  he  knows  that  he  is  going  up 
against  hot  competition  in  the  showing. 

The  hog  men  claim  that  it  is  a  prevent- 
ive to  swine  plague.  Sure  it  is,  but  if 
fee  to  hogs  it  acts  again  as  a  conditioner 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  working, 
and  healthy  hogs  very  rarely  take  swine 
plague. 

As  stock-raising  is  fast  growing  into 
a  science,  as  farming.is  now,  and  with  the 
great  agricultural  colleges  teaching  the 
practical  end  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
end  of  stock  feeding.  Bulletins  from 
these  colleges  are  being  sent  out  free  of 
cost  to  any  person  who  will  have  his 
name  on  the  mailing  list,  and  in  these 
bulletins  will  be  found  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  from  a 
given  amount  of  feed,  and  all  feeds,  indi- 
vidually and  mixed,  have  been  tested. 

This  information  can  be  bad  for  the 


What  is 
Your  Best  Horse 
Worth  to  rou? 


Yet  your  best  horse  is  just  as  liable 
to  develop  a  Spavin.  Kingbone,  Splint, 
Curb  or  Lameness  as  your  poorest. 
These  ailments  cannot  be  prevented 
but  they  can  be  quickly  and  entirely 
cured  if  you  always  have  on  hand 
a  bottle  o£  the  old  reliable 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

For  over  40  years  this  wonderful  remedy 
has  been  constantly  proving  Its  efficiency 
and  value  to  horse  owners  everywhere.  It 
has  saved  millions  of  dollars  In  hov.  ulleeh 
and  untold  time,  work  and  worry. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  II.  R.  Davis,  of 
Madras,  Oregon  Is  merely  typical  of  thou- 
sands.  Be  says — 

"I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  for  over 
fourteen  years  and  could  not  get  along 
without  It.  I  have  cured  Siuivlns,  Spliulft, 
Curb,  etc.   1  always  keep  It  on  band." 

And  Mr.  Oscar  Masters  of  Peppers,  N.  O 
writes— 

"1  have  been  uslnff  your  Spavin  Cure  for 
several  years  and  It  certainly  Is  the  world's 
greatest  liniment." 

Don't  take  chances  with  your  horses. 
Have  a  bottle  or  two  of  Kendall  s  Spavin 
Cure  always  on  hand— It  Is  a  sure  cure. 
Price  tl.M  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  for  (6 .00. 
Get  our  valuable  Book.  "Treatise  on  the 
Home"— Free  at  your  druggist  or  write 
direct  to  us. 

Dr.  Bm  J.  Kendall  Go.. 


Enosburg  Falls, 


Vermont,  U.  S. 


asking,  and  all  that  is  required  of  the 
stockman  is  to  read  and  study  these 
feed  problems  and  apply  them  to  his  case 
with  right  conditions. 

Every  stockman  should  have  Professor 
Henry's  book  on  feeds  and  feeding.  He 
will  find  it  very  valuable  to  his  collec- 
tion of  stock  books.  Also,  watch  the 
stock-food  trials  at  the  colleges,  and  you 
cvin  be  governed  accordingly. 

Now,  can  you  produce  on  your  farm 
conditioners  for  your  live  stock?  If  you 
can  raise  green  feed  all  summer,  roots, 
such  as  carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  for  fall  and 
winter,  sow  a  little  rye  grass  for  early 
spring  feed,  and  if  you  are  not  in  an 
alfalfa  country,  but  If  your  land  is  rea- 
sonably wet,  sow  oats  and  perennial  rye 
grass  or  Italian  rye  grass,  allowing  your 
oats  to  get  a  nice  start  before  turning 
on  to  pasture  them,  so  your  grass  will 
have  nicely  started  and  keep  green  until 
your  roots  are  ready  to  be  fed. 

Some  feeders  believe  in  using  nothing 
but  dry  feed  for  cattle,  and  in  this  case 
stock  foods  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
But  to  give  dry  feed  all  the  time  is  very 
dangerous,  and  only  experts  can  feed  this 
way.  Some  of  the  greatest  stock  on  earth 
have  been  developed  this  way,  and  some 
of  the  best  have  been  ruined  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  beginner  should  stay  by  nature  in 
feeding,  and  when  he  is  a  full-fledged  fitter 
he  will  not  want  much  stock  food.  But 
remember  stock  foods  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  in  the  feeding  line  because 
they  have  put  the  farmer  and  the  stock- 
man to  thinking  that  if  they  can  accom- 
plish what  their  advocates  say,  they  can 
and  are  mostly  nature's  products,  then 
why  can't  we  make  our  farms  produce 
their  equivalent? 


A  FEW  HINTS  TO  THE  WOOL 
MAN. 


The  British  Association  of  Wool  Buy- 
ers has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  those  who 
handle  both  home  and  foreign  wool.  Nat- 
urally, the  Association  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  quality  of  wool  put 
upon  the  British  market.  J.  E.  Sharman, 
of  Bradford,  spoke  of  the  farmers  spoil- 
ing the  home  make  of  wool  by  crossing 
bieeds  so  that  in  the  most  unlikely  places 
gray  hairs  have  been  found  in  the  wool. 
Such  wool  cannot  be  sold  for  the  most 
valuable  yarns.  As  a  sample  of  what 
he  objected  to,  he  mentioned  the  crossing 
of  cheviot  ewes  to  the  Down  breed  of 
rams.  He  also  complained  of  the  wool 
b^ing  discolored  through  the  use  of  dips, 
which  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 
The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  dips  are 
deleterious.  There  is  also  serious  loss 
occurring  every  year  through  the  use  of 
tar  for  the  branding  of  sheep.  Some 
otiier  method  of  branding  ought  to  be 
found.  W.  M.  C. 


APPROPRIATION  SHOULD  BE 
INCREASED. 


We  notice  the  Hereford  appropriations 
for  the  1912  fairs  are  out,  and  the  Spo- 
kane Interstate  Fair  receives  $500  and  th" 
Calif orfiia  State  Fair  only  $250.  As  Cali- 
fornia is  claimed  to  be  the  second  largest 
range  State  in  the  Union,  where  a  great 
many  bulls  are  used,  and  as  some  of  the 
ranges  are  very  high  and  rough  where 
the  Hereford  reigns  king  and  has  proved 
that  he  and  he  alone  can  endure  the  win- 
ter and  long  dry  summer  and .  come 
through  in  better  shape  than  any  other 
breed;  also  as  there  are  now  several  very 
good  Hereford  herds  in  the  State,  it  would 
therefore  behoove  our  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture to  get  as  large  an  appropriation 


You  can't  grow  big  crops  on  thirsty  land.  And  you  can't  afford  to 
depend  on  rainfall  for  your  water  supply.  Be  independent  of  all  outside 
conditions.    Have  your  own  irrigating  system  and  insure  your  profits. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms,  pumping  water  from  streams,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  wells.  They  work  steadily,  easily,  and  economically.  They  are  strong, 
simple,  durable,  and  dependable.  They  quickly  pay  for  themselves  and 
continue  to  pay  big  profits  month  after  month  and   year  after  year. 

I  II  C  Engines  also  do  all 


v-A, 


RAIN  FJ\  l_  l_ 


other  kinds  of  farm  work, 
such  as  operating  your  feed 
grinder,  clover  huller,  fodder 
cutter,  thresher,  saw  and 
other  similar  machines  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  any 
other  engine.  The  1HC 
line  includes  a  style  and 
size  for  every  need.  i 

Vertical  type— 2,  3,  25, 
and  35-II.P.;  horizontal — 
1  to  50-H.P.;  semi-portable 
— 1  to  8-H.P.;  portable— 1 
to  25-H.P.;  traction— 12  to 
45-H.P.;  sawing,  pumping, 
operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
See  the  I  H  C 


spraying,  grinding  outfits,   etc.     Built  to 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cooled  or  water-cooled 
local  dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today  for  our  new  catalogue 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver.  Col.:  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;   Spokane,  Wash.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  center  where  the  best  ways  of 
doirur  things  on  the  farm,  anil  data  relating  to  its 
development  are  collected  and  distributed  free  to 
everyone  interested  in  agriculture.  Every  available 
source  of  information  will  be  used  in  answering  ques- 
tions on  all  farm  subjects.  If  the  questions  are  sent 
to  the  IHC  Service  Bureau,  Chicago,  they  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention,  


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

HANI  l  At  It  it  Kits 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  Wool)  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  oil.,  WINS,  IRRIGATION,  <  ITI  SYSTEMS, 

MIMVfi  AND  CYANIDING.  HIMM.,  POWER  IM  A  N  TS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES! 
«•  \  \  rit\%<  [SCO,  CAL.  818  Market  si.,  Baa  Fraaelaeo,  CaL 

PORTLAND,  <>l<r..  Keatea  station.  Portland,  Ore. 

I. OS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hank  ll.lt..  I. on  Aagelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  Ol  R  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

281  BERRY  ST.  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROI*.  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sple  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  plrea 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 113«I9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1S10,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI, — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  l 1 ...  ft.  deep,  87.00.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Urape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS    AIM  D    HOW   TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  $3 
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A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  f1 
Chicago,  etc, 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 


(A  child  can  run  it.) 

power  on 


the 


The    ideal  engine 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston,  Piston- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

Tt  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  Seventh  St.,   San  Franeisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 


Peaver 

POARD  BOARD 


takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  typ«  of  building 


OUVtlbPUnUDB 


■HH'JP  >  1 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  Samples 
and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO 

Rlalto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


as  possible  for  the  Hereford  men,  stim- 
ulating the  cause  and  creating  a  spirit 
to  make  them  exhibit  at  the  State  fair. 
Last  year  the  writer  asked  why  the  Here- 
ford Association  gave  no  money  to  the 
breeders  in  this  State  and  was  informed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Fair  that  he  did 
not  know.  So  on  this  suggestion  a  letter 
was  sent  to  Kansas  City  and  in  reply  a 
$25C  was  given  to  the  cause.  If  a  two-cent 
stamp  can  get  $250,  a  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Directors  might  get  $500. 

Other  associations  are  just  as  willing  to 
help  their  particular  breeds.  If  stockmen 
will  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  Sacramento,  ask- 
ing for  their  rights  as  exhibitors  at  the 
Fair,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  gladly  attended 
to.  I  notice  also  that  the  beef  judges  at 
the  shows  in  the  East,  also  at  Spokane 
Fair,  Washington,  have  been  named  and 
published,  so  breeders  know  now  who  will 
tie  the  ribbons.  We  hope  California  will 
not  do  the  same  as  last  year  and  leave 
the  selection  of  the  judges  until  the  Fair 
opens.  W.  M.  C. 


IS  REGISTERED  STOCK  ON  THE 
DECLINE. 


British  exporting  trade  in  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  seems  to  have  fallen  off  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
Whether  the  other  countries  are  raising 
more  of  their  own  stock  to  head  the 
harem  of  the  different  breeds  of  stock 
or  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  pure-bred 
business  is  on  the  eve. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  British 
exports  have  fallen  off  one-half,  and  in 
some  cases  more  than  that.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  exports  for  the  last  eleven 
months  was  2590  at  a  valuation  of  per- 
haps $400,000.  The  United  States  is  much 
the  largest  buyer,  taking  776;  Argentine 
Republic,  243;  Canada,  136;  Australia,  76; 
Uruguay,  10;  against  a  valuation  of  over 
$800,000  for  the  prior  eleven  months.  In 
sheep,  2697  against  7725,  the  United 
States  again  being  the  largest  purchaser, 
taking  692;  Germany,  474;  Argentine  Re- 
public, 422;  Canada,  374;  New  Zealand, 
98;  Australia,  71;  and  other  countries, 
457.  There  were  532  pigs  exports  against 
796  the  last  eleven  months.        W.  M.  C. 


SHORT-HORN  STEERS  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  SHOWS. 


The  Angus  men  seem  to  breed  and  de- 
velop the  winning  steers  at  our  great 
shows  in  this  country,  but  in  Great  Brit- 
ain the  Short-horn  is  hard  to  beat.  The 
Short-horn  heifer,  Village  Lassie,  sire  Vil- 
lage Beau  (87631),  dam  Venetia  by  Royal 
Fame  (87184),  bred  by  and  the  property 
of  W.  S.  Game  &  Son,  was  the  winner 
of  first  in  class,  the  Breed  Champion  and 
the  Supreme  Championship  at  the  show  of 
the  Birmingham  Agricultural  Exhibition 
Society.  Also  first  in  her  class,  the  Breed 
Championship,  the  Female  Championship, 
and  the  Supreme  Championship  at  the 
Snjithfield  Club's  show  at  London  last 
December. 

At  the  same  shows  the  steer  Marma- 
duke,  bred  by  the  King  of  England  at 
the  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  won  first  in 
his  class  and  the  challenge  cup  for  the 
best  animal  in  the  show  not  exceeding 
two  years,  at  the  Birmingham  fat-stock 
show  and  the  junior  champion  cup  at  the 
Smithfield  fat-stock  show. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Short- 
horn steer  can  beat  the  Angus  in  the 
home  of  them  both — Great  Britain.  The 
Short-horn  breeding  classes  have  been  de- 
veloped nearly  to  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  steer  classes  are  still  a 
great  way  behind.  This  is  a  new  coun- 
try compared  with  England,  so  time  will, 
no  doubt,  develop  the  steer  classes  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  breeding  classes. 

W.  M.  C. 


The  Man  Who  Wants  to  Make  Sure 


of  Always  Having  Plenty  of  Water — When 
He  Wants  It— Is  the  Man  Who  Needs  a— 


P 


OMONA  {JiSE 


You  can  always  depend  upon  the  Pomona 
Pump  to  do  its  work  with  less  trouble  than 
any  other  pump  on  the  market.  It  is 
"always  on  the  job"  when  needed,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  by 
a  concern  with  the  experience,  the  ability, 
and  the  equipment  to  turn  out  only  the 
highest  class  work  and  to  make  installa- 
tions that  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
YOU. 


In  all  deep  well  sections  you  will  find  the  Pomona  Pumps  are  more  numerou:^ 
than  others  and  are  giviing  the  greatest  satisfaction.    There's  a  reason. 

Before  you  buy — Investigate.  Come  to  Pomona  if  you  ean  and  let  us  show  you. 
WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  OR  SEND  US  YOUR  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR  FIGURES. 


POMONA 
CIRCULAR 
VALVES 

ALFALFA 
VALVES 


[)omona 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona .  Ca  lif. 


POMONA 
PATENT 
PRESSURE 
and  SLIDE 
GATES 


The  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Forterville,  Cal.,  are  our  agents 
for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  Su  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  **stay  good."   That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  witht  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St ,  San  Francisco 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Band  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  of  pipe, 
your  best  interests  will  be  served  by  writing 
as  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts..  San  Francisco 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project" 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10,  20  and  40- 
acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CHOPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 
Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low.  Canal 
and  drainage  system  the  very  best. 
Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 
40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and 
river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS. 


If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  Famous 
Valley  where  climate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to 
work  for  yon  overtime,  cut  out  the  atta'hed  coupon 
and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars: 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 
Willows,  Glenn  County.  Cal. 

Name  

Address   

Check  off  this  list  what  you  are 
particularly  interested  in;. 
Citrus  Fruits  Dreiiluous  Fruits 
Dairying  General  Farming 

Hogs  Berries 
Poultry  Iters 
Alfalfa  Garden  Trtiek  BP 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran Cal. 

SICILIAN  BUTTERCUPS — The  Breed  that 
is  different!  Handsome  birds  of  distinct 
appearance,  gentle  and  hardy.  Heavy 
layers  of  white  eggs  for  three  years  and 
more.  Heavier  than  Leghorns,  and  bet- 
ter meat.  Let  me  tell  you  more  about 
them.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  E.  R.  Drew, 
1321  Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
-nade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal.   

TRIUMPH  ANCONAS,  REDS.  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUCK- 
LINGS hatched  to  order  from  choice 
heavy  winter  layers,  white  egg  strain. 
Eges.  $1.25  setting.  $1.50  per  50,  and  $7.50 
per  100.  Order  now  and  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. Mrs.  B.  G.  Johnson,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Five  years  in 
business.  Improved  stock  every  year. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  Ducks  at  recent 
Poultry  Show.  Eggs,  7c.  each.  Drakes. 
$1.50  to  $2.50  ea.    F.  L.  HUNT,  Napa,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting; also  day-old  chicks  and  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal..  Rural  No.  L 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  L  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 


Mi  >TTI.i-:i  i  ANl'i  >N,\S—  Kggs  $2  setting; 
$5  per  50;  $'J  per  100  eggs.  Cocks,  $3.50 
up;  Crossth waite  strain;  excellent  lay- 
ers.   Miss  C.  Wyndham,  Redding,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  G29  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


EGGS,  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
poultry,  express  prepaid,  $2.00.  Write 
for  curcular.  Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Fairfield,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield.  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  L  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  342. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma.  Cal..  Box  P.  -  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  U 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan.  25  Market  St..  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity.  

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


Turkey  Time. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rchai.  Pkkss  by 
Mks.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

Yes,  it  is  time  to  set  turkey  eggs  in 
California,  but  the  complaints  we  hear 
aie  that  the  hens  won't  lay.  Well,  even 
those  great  brick-makers,  the  Egyptians, 
could  not  make  bricks  without  straw, 
neither  can  turkey  raisers  hatch  turks 
without  eggs.  But  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  when  turkey  hens  do  not  lay 
such  weather  as  this.  It  does  not  pay  to 
keep  hens  that  are  too  old,  for  they  do 
not  lay  quite  as  early  as  younger  ones. 
Then  again,  the  feed  must  be  liberal  to 
get  early  eggs.  There  is  too  much  trust- 
ing to  what  the  turks  can  rustle,  conse- 
quently they  just  get  enough  to  live  on, 
arcl  there  is  no  surplus  left  for  eggs.  So 
many  people,  liberal  providers  in  the 
family,  fail  to  feed  the  surplus  that  means 
profit  to  the  live  stock.  They  give  enough 
to  keep  them  in  health  and  fair  condi- 
tion, but  stop  short  at  the  line  that  must 
be  crossed  if  there  is  to  be  a  profit.  Those 
of  you  who  have  turks  or  chickens  that 
are  not  laying,  just  try  feeding  a  little 
heavier,  or  it  may  be  a  change  of  feed 
that  is  needed.  Turks,  like  everything 
eUe,  must  have  a  change  to  do  well. 
Sometimes  a  very  small  item  will  start 
the  eggs  coming,  as,  for  instance,  a  few 
red  pepper  pods  boiled  and  mixed  with  a 
little  mash  feed  and  given  warm  for  a 
day  or  two  in  succession,  then  dropped. 
Orions  are  always  good  for  turks,  young 
or  old,  and  when  chopped  fine  and  put  in 
the  mash  serve  a  good  purpose.  One  man 
tells  me  he  attributes  the  good  health  and 
good  laying  of  his  turks  and  chickens  to 
the  use  of  garlic.  He  feeds  a  little  every 
day  to  the  whole  flock.  As  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  we  fully  believe  he  is  right, 
for  turkeys  in  a  wild  state  are  not  afflicted 
with  disease  as  are  the  domestic  birds. 

Having  lived  in  a  prairie  State  where 
wild  onions  grew  in  abundance,  I  know 
that  onions  are  well  liked  by  turkeys  and 
that  they  keep  them  in  health,  and  garlic 
is  just  an  onion  intensified,  hence  it 
should  be  better  for  them. 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  of  a  man  who 
attributed  his  success  in  raising  turkeys 
to  using  of  turpentine  and  milk.  He 
seems  satisfied  that  it  prevents  disease  in 
his  flock.  But,  we  all  remember  that  it 
was  said  years  ago  you  could  not  raise 
turkeys  unless  you  dosed  the  young  poults 
with  red  pepper.  This  theory,  like  many 
others,  however,  has  been  exploded, 
though  at  times  the  test  has  been  made 
with  fear  and  trembling.  But  one  thing 
is  certain,  the  young  turk  will  not  stand 
as  much  abuse  or  experimental  work  as 
will  a  young  chick,  so  we  must  try  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  that  have  been 
proven  successful.  The  first  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  nature  has  provided  for 
the  young  turk,  as  well  as  for  the  chick. 
Don't  begin  to  stuff  the  little  ones,  let 
thtm  go  at  least  48  hours,  and  longer  will 
not  hurt. 

A  few  years  ago  turkey  raising  was  a 
hobby  with  me,  and  though  my  methods 
may  be  a  little  antiquated,  they  were  sure 
successful,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  now.  For  the  first  48 
hours  I  aimed  to  leave  them  with  the 
mother,  undisturbed.  The  first  feed  con- 
sisted of  hard-boiled  egg.  boiled  at  least 
fifteen  minutes.  After  being  boiled  hard 
for  that  length  of  time  an  egg  is  very  di- 
gestible, and  this  is  the  food  young  turks 
need;  something  that  will  digest  easily. 
Now  the  egg  was  usually  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  rolled  oats  and  onion 
chopped  very  fine  and  a  sprinkling  of  red 
pepper.  And  I  can  truthfully  say  that  a 
hatched  turkey  was  a  raised  turkey,  but 
one  time  it  so  happened  that  neither  my- 
self nor  neighbors  had  any  red  pepper  on 
hard,  and  the  store  was  forty  miles  away, 


so  it  was  a  case  of  root  hog  or  die  with  a 
batch  of  turks  that  came  off  in  early 
spring,  and  they  all  lived  anyway,  so  the 
pepper  was  not  of  such  vital  interest  as 
we  supposed,  after  all.  Eggs  boiled  hard 
(pood  eggs,  mind  not  doubtful  eggs;  you 
may  feed  them  to  chicks,  if  you  like,  but 
not  to  turks)  and  rolled  oats  make  as 
good  a  feed  as  I  know  of  for  the  first  few 
days.  Then  commence  giving  clabbered 
milk.  See  that  it  is  cooked  slowly,  or  it 
soor,  makes  an  inuigestible  mass  of  food 
Never  allow  the  milk  to  boil,  but  let  it 
reach  the  heat  that  good  cheese-makers 
use,  then  drain  off  the  whey,  chop  the 
curd  and  mix  in  a  little  corn  or  oatmeal 
or  both  if  on  hand,  and  as  much  green 
onion  tops  chopped  fine  as  you  can  spare 
Twice  a  day  of  this  feed  while  young  and 
once  a  day  whole  grain,  is  enough  if  the 
flock  has  free  range.  And  if  you  would 
raise  turkeys  that  will  come  home  to  roost 
and  not  be  a  nuisance  to  your  neighbors, 
practice  feeding  them  every  night,  no 
matter  how  good  a  range  they  may  have 
I  have  seen  turks  come  home  with  craws 
so  full  that  you  would  wonder  where 
they  could  tuck  any  more,  but  always  on 
the  feed  being  thrown  down  they  would 
pick  a  little  and  go  to  roost  contented,  and 
pick  up  the  balance  in  the  morning  be 
fort  going  out  to  rustle. 

Turkeys  must  have  an  abundance  of 
animal  food,  and  milk  is  the  best  form  of 
animal  food  that  takes  the  place  of  insect 
life.  I  raised  turks  in  Dakota  when  th 
price  ran  from  25  to  50  cents  each,  and 
there  were  more  sold  at  the  25-cent  rate 
than  the  50.  Did  it  pay?  Well,  we  never 
got  rich,  but  always  had  some  meat  to 
eat,  and  the  raising  of  them  was  a  very 
small  item,  as  the  prairie  was  well  stocked 
with  grasshoppers  and  grass  seeds,  wild 
onions  and  all  things  turkeys  delight  in 
so  if  we  fed  them  one  month,  then  fed  a 
little  every  night  to  induce  them  to  come 
home  that  was  all  we  needed  to  feed. 
They  were  always  fat  and  ready  to  kill, 
and  it  was  worth  something  to  be  able  to 
sit  down  to  a  turkey  dinner  any  time  we 
chose  to.  Nowadays  people  only  think  of 
what  a  thing  will  bring  in  money,  they 
lose  sight  of  the  value  of  pure  food  unless 
it  has  a  label  on  it.  The  farmer  should 
think  more  of  what  he  can  raise  for  him 
self  and  family  than  what  he  can  make 
of  his  products  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Bi  other  Farmer,  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  you  have  even  Presidents  and 
Kings  "skinned"  when  it  comes  to  living, 
if  you  choose,  and  if  you  don't  choose,  you 
are  as  poor  as  the  poorest.  Here  in  this 
beautiful  southland  we  see  people  with 
land,  and  water  to  irrigate,  depending  up 
on  some  huckster  coming  around  with  a 
few  wilted  vegetables.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  children  are  raised  under  such  false 
ideas  of  the  use  of  land  and  its  worth. 
Specializing,  they  call  it;  ruinizing,  I  call 
it,  because  children  that  are  raised  on 
such  so-called  farms  will  never  know  that 
they  can  actually  live,  and  live  on  the  fat 
of  the  land  if  they  will  only  take  the 
ticuble. 

I  believe  in  the  farm,  but  I  like  it  to  be 
a  farm  where  the  children  can  get  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  growing  what  they 
need  to  eat  in  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  larger  live  stock,  if 
there  is  room  for  them.  Very  few  chil- 
drer  that  are  raised  on  a  general  farm  of 
this  kind  ever  drift  to  the  city,  and  if 
they  do  they  are  sure  to  come  back. 

To  return  to  the  turkey  question,  be 
careful  that  the  young  poults  do  not  get 
wet.  It  is  much  safer  to  confine  the 
mother  hen  a  few  days,  especially  if  it  is 
a  turkey  hen,  giving  the  turks  the  liberty 
of  a  run.  If  the  mother  is  a  chicken,  you 
will  not  need  to  keep  her  in  but  a  day  or 
two,  because  hens  to  not  ramble  like  tur- 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 

STAR  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks,  $10  per  100. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $6  per  100. 
Stock  for  sale. 


STAR  POULTRY  FARM. 

Corning,  Cal. 

Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Pulo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
rlottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
ivas  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
tat  sale. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Now  booking  egg  orders  from  the  finest 
Hock  on  the  Coast.  The  best  Is  none  too 
good  for  you. 

WRITE  FOB   HI    HATING  LIST. 
JOS.  H.  HONTGOHER1  . 
•I3«0  Fleming  Ax-..  o.-iklnnil,  Cnl. 


White  Orpingtons 

PAWN  AM)  WHITE  hi  wer 

DICKS. 

We  received  29  prizes  for  31  birds  shown 
at  Stockton,  Modesto  and  Fresno.  Can  you 
beat  It'    Write  for  circular. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE, 
I.oill,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Darred  Plymouth  Rocka,  W  hite .  W  yan- 
dotte*, I. iulii  HrnhiiiiiM,  White  Mlnorean, 
While  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  CORBI.EDICK  *v  co- 
ns Broad>vay,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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key  hens,  and  the  young  ones  will  not 
leave  her.  But  if  a  turkey  hen,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  them  in  a  week,  at  least,  and 
then  let  them  out  only  part  of  the  day  at 
first.  Of  course  there  are  cases  when  these 
precautions  are  not  necessary,  as  when 
you  have  a  good  mother  that  has  been 
proven.  Turkey  eggs  require  about  the 
same  treatment  as  hen  eggs,  except  that 
tbey  take  a  week  longer  to  hatch.  I  have 
never  hatched  any  turkey  eggs  in  an  in- 


cubator, but  it  is  done  quite  successfully 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
young  poults  are  brooded  almost  as  well. 
If  allowed  to  run  with  turkeys  or  chick- 
ens, there  must  be  a  watch  kept  for  lice, 
as  these  pests  lower  the  vitality  of  the 
young  birds  and  eventually  kill  them. 
Keep  a  strict  watch  for  them,  you  will 
find  them  located  around  the  head  and 
neck,  but  being  black  they  often  elude 
the  eye.    If  you  fail  to  find  them,  treat  as 


you  would  chicks,  holding  the  poult  in 
the  sunlight  and  gently  draw  one  finger, 
wet  with  coaloil  along  the  neck  and  un- 
der the  throat.  Having  the  pests  located 
is  half  the  battle.  Buhach  powder  well 
worked  into  the  feathers  will  soon  make 
them  vacate.  But  unless  you  look  very 
close  the  vermin  will  escape  you,  for  they 
.look  exactly  like  stubs  of  feathers;  scratch 
one  up  and  you  will  find  it  is  alive. 

There  is  but  one  enemy  to  fowls  in  the 
vermin  line  that  buhach  will  not  destroy, 
and  those  are  the  mightly  little  mites.  I 
have  tried  it  out  on  them,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely no  good;  the  mites  run  in  and 
through  it  without  being  hurt.  From 
this,  I  conclude  they  are  differently  con- 
stituted than  the  lice  that  prey  on  the 
fowl  all  the  time. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  insect  powders 
kill,  as  does  a  good  dust  bath,  that  is, 
through  choking  up  the  breathing  appar- 
atus of  the  lice.  Prom  this  we  conclude 
that  mites  are  not  affected  that  way,  and 
to  get  them  we  must  use  something  in 
liquid  form.  Coaloil  gets  them  every 
time;  they  can't  stand  it  in  any  form,  and 
in  housing  your  young  turks,  don't  forget 
that  mites  will  prey  on  them  as  well  as 
on  chickens.  See  that  the  nests  are  clean 
and  free  from  these  destructive  pests,  or 
you  will  not  raise  many  turkeys.  And 
with  turkeys  at  25  cents  and  over,  there 
is  sure  money  in  it.  Thousands  of  acres 
in  the  foothills  all  over  this  State  could 
he  made  to  produce  wealth,  not  merely  a 
living,  but  a  good  bank  account,  if  just  a 
bit  of  the  old  pioneer  spirit  of  (hustle) 
was  in  our  young  folks.  Hustle  and  grit 
are  the  two  qualities  that  have  built  this 
notion,  and  they  need  to  be  cultivated 
more  than  they  are  if  we  want  to  hold  the 
place  we  have  made  in  the  world.  If  any 
enterprising  farmer  wants  to  start  a  boy 
or  girl  a  bank  account,  buy  them  a  start 
in  good  turkeys,  give  them  a  piece  of 
land  to  run  them  on  and  instruct  them 
how  to  raise  and  care  for  the  young,  then 
tell  them  to  hustle,  as  the  rest  is  up  to 
them. 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 

AND  THE  VALDE  OF  HOY  BEAN  MKAL." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

NORTHWESTERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


CLOVERDALE  CITRUS  FAIR 

February  20th  to  25th,  inc. 


Round  trip  tickets  from  San 
Francisco,  $3.00. 

Good  going  February  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  25. 

Return  limit,  February  26,  1912. 


J.  J.  GEARY, 
Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


160  acres  in  the  Imperial  valley,  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  El  Centro;  price 
$20,000;  terms  given.  W.  LIENAU,  Im- 
perial, Cal.,  Box  97. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


450  acres — $20.00  per  acre;  good  stock 
farm  within  ten  miles  of  San  Jose;  100 
acres  tillable;  numerous  springs;  pasture 
100  head  entire  year;  good  improvements. 
Write  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


33  acres  prime  orchard,  full  bearing; 
price  $21,000;  just  north  Saratoga,  Santa 
Clara  county;  fine  12-room  house,  barn, 
etc.;  live  oak  trees;  best  income  place  for 
money;  Yt  mile  to  R.  R.  station;  will  rent 
for  8%  on  investment  and  give  owner  use 
of  house.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palto  Alto, 
Cal. 


93  acres,  highly  improved,  income  place, 
near  Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  county;  26  acres 
in  fruit,  50  acres  hay  land,  house,  barn, 
etc.;  grand  views,  climate  and  soil  the 
best;  living  stream,  good  water  system; 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  valley; 
suitable  home  for  a  retired  business  man; 
price  $31,000.  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo 
Alto,  California. 


40  Acre  Farm — Will  support  two  or  four 
families  in  luxury.  Irrigation  by  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  Canal — one  mile  from 
Delhi  on  Southern  Pacific  Co.  main  line 
and  less  than  one  mile  to  fine  new  school. 
Rural  delivery,  cream  pick-up  and  tele- 
phone— S.  F.  newspapers  at  9:15  a.m.  daily. 
Deep  sandy  silt  soil — nicely  level.  Very 
attractive  proposition.  Terms  of  10%  down 
— tasy  terms  for  balance.  Crops  will  pay 
.ill  within  two  years  if  properly  handled. 
Price  $125  per  acre.  If  interested,  write 
lor  further  particulars.  TURLOCK-DELHI 
IRRIGATED  LANDS  CO,  1001  Western 
Metropolis  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Hatch- 
able  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-laying  stock. 
M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.    C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 

PIT  GAMES — The  handsomest,  hardiest 
and  most  courageous  of  the  feathered 
family.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your 
station.  O.  L.  Crane,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO., 
Medford.  Ore. 


Grafted  Walnuts.  Eureka,  Chase,  Fran- 
quette  and  Mayette  on  black  walnut; 
scions  for  sale;  Grafted  Mammonth  Paper 
Shell  Pecans.  We  won  all  first  prizes  on 
nuts  at  the  California  State  Fair,  1911. 
TRIBBLE  BROS.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUY  BY  MAIL — Save  money  on  your 
groceries.  A  postal  brings  out  latest 
monthly  price  list.  BLACK'S  PACKAGE 
CO.,  "Mail  Order  Grocers,"  San  Jose,  Cal. 


NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  CALI- 
FORNIA LAND  and  soils  examined  for 
depth  and  quality.  Advice  on  value  and 
planting  given.  Charges  moderate.  D.  J. 
WHITNEY,  420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED. 


WANTED— ONION  SEEDS— I  have  about 
50  acres  of  land  suitable  for  onions.  To 
any  one  who  will  furnish  seed  for  all  or 
any  part  of  same,  I  will  deliver  one-fourth 
of  crop  at  warehouse  as  payment  for  seed. 
F.  POLLAY,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


50  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x  24" 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  I'RESS  CO., 
Sun  Lenndro,  California. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layern;  OOO  hens  selected 
by  HoKnn  system,  In  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  $10  per  100. 

fUggu  for  hatching,  *5  per  $100)  $1  per 
Netting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


,How  Can  I  Make  Money  With  Poultry 

IS  A  QUESTION  OFTEN  ASKED 


DO  IT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  WAY 

Which  simply  means  our  way.  We 
.  Jl  have  put  thousands  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  right  track, 
and  can  do  it  for  you  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance. 

Write  for  our  free  Catalog  and  Booklet, 
"How  It  All  Came  About." 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Petaluma  Incubator  Company 


|  BOX  52 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BOX  52 

PETALUMA,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


ARENBERGS  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

II.  F.  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  In  every  State  and 
County  In  United  States. 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 
Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 


Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANGELES 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 

The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

Graton,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  CHICK  FEED  will  raise  all  the  chicks. 
CROLEY'S  MEAT  PRODUCTS  are  sweet,  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 

AMD  BROODERS* 

stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  Is  free. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  County,  CALIFORNIA. 
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MILLS  COLLEGE 

Oaly  Wanui'i  College  en  Paclflc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sh»  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 

Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up  fe.OOO.OOO.OO 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $3,000,000.00 


911,000,000.00 


Total  -        -  - 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
L  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin         Assistant  Cashier 


E. 
C. 
A. 
A. 


L.  Jacobs 
L.  Davis 
D.  Oliver 
B.  Price 


Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6. 
8.  10.12.14.16.18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  Iced  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
176 Sainton  Ave..  Freeport,  111.  


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SA  I.E. 


A  Holt  enterplllnr  traction  engine, 
In  good  condition,  with  two  wagons 
fur  same.  Boras  distillate.  For  In- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

\Y o n  1 1  cr,  \  e  v  a ila. 

J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


The  Home  Circle. 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 

For  Particulars 
Address 


C.  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 

700  ACRES  FOR  SALE. 

All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county;  400  acres  grain  land,  125  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  flowing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  undpr 
irrigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  ALVARADO, 
900  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALU  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SJiOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Larger  Prayer. 


At  first  I  prayed  for  Light. 

Could  I  but  see  the  way, 
How  gladly,  swiftly  would  I  walk 

To  everlasting  day. 
And  next  I  prayed  for  Strength, 

That  I  might  tread  the  road 
With  firm,  unfaltering  feet  win 

The  heavens'  serene  abode. 
And  then  I  asked  for  Faith. 

Could  I  but  trust  in  God, 
I'd  live  enfolded  in  His  peace 

Tho'  foes  were  all  abroad. 
But  now  I  pray  for  Love, 

Deep  love  to  God  and  man, 
A  living  love  that  will  not  fail. 
And  Light  and  Strength  and  Faith 

Are  opening  everywhere; 
God  only  waited  for  me  till 

I  prayed  the  larger  prayer. 

— Ednah  D.  Cheney. 


Household  Hints. 


Ammonia  will  remove  white  stains 
from  furniture. 

Celery  should  lie  at  least  an  hour  in 
cold  water  before  being  served,  to  make 
it  crisp. 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  whites  of 
eggs  will  make  them  whip  easily. 

Wash  fabrics  may  be  set  in  color  if 
given  a  thorough  rinsing  in  salt  water 
before  being  put  into  the  wash. 

Dr.  Evans  of  Chicago  says  that  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  70  degrees  is  harm- 
ful except  when  it  is  kept  in  active  mo- 
tion. 

If  zinc  is  burned  with  the  coal  it  win 
clear  the  chimney  of  soot. 

Plain,  nourishing,  easily  digested  food 
should  be  the  diet  of  all  mothers  for  at 
least  three  or  four  months  of  the  nurs- 
ing period. 

Do  not  allow  visitors  to  a  sick-room 
to  sit  on  the  bed,  jar  it,  or  indeed  to 
touch  it  in  any  way. 

Tie  up  pounded  ice  in  a  bit  of  clean 
linen  or  gauze  and  let  a  teething  baby 
bite  on  it.    It  is  cooling  and  grateful. 

In  serving  meals  to  an  invalid,  remem- 
ber to  have  the  hot  things  really  hot,  and 
cold  ones  ice  cold — lukewarm  viands  are 
not  attractive. 

When  an  ordinary  diet  does  not  prevent 
constipation  in  a  little  child,  a  little  olive 
oil  given  every  day  will  usually  bring 
the  desired  result.  Children  easily  learn 
to  like  it  and  will  take  a  teaspoon ful 
without  difficulty. 

Slowly  people  are  coming  to  understand 
that  rheumatism,  neuritis,  many  skin  trou- 
bles and  other  diseases  may  be  caused 
or  aggravated  by  eating  too  much  meat. 

In  ventilating  a  chamber  or  a  sick- 
room, it  is  often  desirable  to  leave  the 
window  open,  even  in  cold  and  stormy 
weather.  To  prevent  drafts  and  keep  the 
room  warm  with  a  window  wide  open, 
a  screen  covered  with  a  piece  of  un- 
bleached muslin  can  be  used.  The  effect 
is  curious.  The  air  at  all  times  will  be 
pure  and  sweet  and  perfectly  still,  even 
with  the  wind  pressing  the  cloth  into  the 
room.  You  can  prove  this  by  holding  a 
lighted  candle  close  to  the  window;  it  will 
not  flicker. 


The  wit  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  often 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  addressing 
popular  audiences.  Once,  while  address- 
ing an  open-air  meeting,  one  Atheist  asked 
him  if  he  believed  that  Jonah  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale.  "When  I  go  to  Heav- 
en," said  his  lordship,  "I'll  ask  Jonah." 
"But  supposing,"  the  other  persisted, 
"that  he  is  not  there?"    "Then  you  will 


have  to  ask  him,' 
Bishop. 


was  the  reply  of  the 


OUR  CROPS 

can  get  more  nitrogen  out  of  one 
single  sack  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

than  out  of  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of  manure.  The 
Nitrogen  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  100%  available 
and  is  immediately  so  the  day  you  apply  it!   It  produces 

More  powerful  growth  and  healthier, 
bigger  plants.  Easy  to  handle,  clean, 
cheap,  odorless,  free  from  fillers. 

Write  to  us  for  valuable  free  literature  on  the  crops  that 
mean  a  living  to  you.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Dr,  William  S.  Myers  D,rc&o;«^"e,,n  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


NO    BRANCH  OFFICES 


"My  AVERY  Farm  Truck 
^is  Doing  the  Work  ol  3 
Teams  and  3  Men  at  Cost 
of  1  Horse  and  1  Man" 

THAT'S  one  owner's  opinion.  Others 
are  having  similar  results.  No  won- 
der farmers  are  selling  their  extra 
horses  and  getting  Avery  Farm  Trucks  to 
do  hauling  and  general  farm  work.  Avery 
Trucks  make  money  for  owners  right  from 
the  start  and  save  them  hard  work. 

?  AVERY  Farm  Truck  ^ 

hauls  100  bushels  of  grain  on  its  own  bed  and  pulls  a  loaded  wajjon  behind.  You  can 
market  your  grain  and  stock  quick  when  the  prices  are  right.  Speed  2  to  12  miles  an  hour 
according  to  road  conditions  and  load  hauled.  Does  all  kinds  of  country  hauling  cheaper, 
quicker  and  easier.  The  Avery  Truck  also  does  field  work  and  belt  work.  Plows  an  acre 
an  hour.  Pulls  discs,  harrows,  packers,  seeders,  binders.  Drives  threshers,  clover  hullers 
and  other  belt  machines.   Does  work  of  6  to  10  horses. 

i  FREE  Book  on  Hauling  and  Farming  With  Avery  Trucks 

Keep  your  buys  Interested  In  farming,  eut  down  expense*  and  rals^  Sltruerc-rops  than  you've  ever  had. 
This  Avery  Book  tells  ahout  power  hauling  in  the  eountrv  anil  power  farming— It's  free.  Writ*  forlt 
today,  saying  what  hauling  you  do,  ho'.r  many  acies  you  farm  and  how  many  horses  you  use.  Ask  tor 
Avery  Farm  Truek  book. 

Avery  Company.  1803  Iowa  St.,Peorla,  111.  .■(/«<>  m<i>i,/r.irfiirrr»  or  Arery  nn«  Traction  Wnatnm.  fndcr- 
mounted  H*SBI  fraction  Kiojines.">ietf  Lift"  Eityint  U.mg  Ptoira  ' and"  Yellow  MHir~tfl  IsTll  Thrfskrm. 
 Bgbh  Curler  Co..  Oakland.  Cal.  No.  Calilornla  Agents 


Work,  Worker,  Working  and  Done 

DID  YOU  EVER  GET  KICKED  BY  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE? 
We  Have  One  That  Never  Kicks. 

It  runs  like  a  sewing  machine,  starts  every  time,  is  non-vibrating, 
built  along  lines  no  other  engines  are. 

Can  be  put  to  work  within  five  minutes  after  taking  off  the  ship- 
ping erate.  It  needs  no  foundation  or  fastenings.  Our  engine  weighs 
less  than  one-third'  what  others  of  equal  horse-power  do. 

No  batteries,  timers  and  coils  needed. 

Runs  on  distillate,  which  is  cheaper  than  gasoline. 

Write  us  for  information. 
WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

72  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Please  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press 


fWell  Drilling  Machinery* 
M        <ss       You  can  make  big  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of  I 


the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howti.L  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  aii  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Anfieles.  CaL  , 

Main  Oflice  and  Works,  Minneapolis},  Minn.  J 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  need  HUeh  n  innp  before  laying 
out  your  Irrigation  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  ,V  CO., 
1106-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  SaD 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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ORCHARDISTS 
SHOULD  SPRAY  WITH 

"BUG-GO" 

It's  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
scale  and  moss,  one  thorough  spraying 
cleaning  the  trees  entirely.  Bean's 
Bug-go  is  a  60%  distillate  emulsion 
that  will  remain  emulsified  indefinitely 
and  mixes  readily  with  cold  water. 

Bug-go  is  always  dependable.  It 
never  fails  to  give  perfect  results. 
Home-made  emulsion  is  never  depend- 
able, and  often  an  entire  tankful  has 
to  be  thrown  away. 

For  best  results  Bug-go  should  be 
used  with  caustic  soda.  A  50-gal.  bbl. 
of  Bug-go  and  a  45-lb.  pail  of  caustic 
soda  costs  but  $11.75.  delivered  to  any 
railroad  point  in  California.  This  will 
make  C25  gallons  of  spray  and  will 
cover  from  3  to  4  acres.  Send  $1.75 
extra  for  the  bbl.  This  will  be  re- 
funded when  the  bbl.  is  returned. 

FOR  THItlPS — Use  Bug-go  and  Black- 
leaf  "40."  A  50-gal.  bbl.  of  Bug-go, 
delivered  anywhere  in  California,  for  $9. 

We  allow  the  following  discounts  on 
Bug-go:  45c  on  5  to  10  bbls.,  90c  on  10 
bbls.  or  more. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Eastern  Factory,  Borea,  Ohio. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSINATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully    complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.    15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 

m  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWA  Y'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  64-06  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale— cheap. 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Cltriu,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorntlve  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grade;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


Agricultural  Review. 

(Continued  From  Page  155.) 

State  interested  in  citrus  growing  will 
meet  there  during  the  week  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  problems. 


Chico  As  a  Hop  Center. 

Last  week  several  representatives  of 
big  Eastern  breweries  were  at  Chico  mak- 
ing contracts  for  hops  grown  there.  Press 
despatches  state  that  Harry  Fraser,  who 
with  his  associates  control  CS0  acres  of 
hops  in  Butte  county,  made  contracts  cov 
ering  practically  all  his  output. 


Eggs  Are  Cheaper. 

At  Petaluma  last  week  eggs  were  low- 
ered to  the  25c  mark  for  first  quality, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  price  will  drop 
to  20c  before  many  days.  Owing  to  the 
low  prices,  many  carloads  of  eggs  are  be- 
ing shipped  East. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Co 
operative  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
on  February  17th,  at  Santa  Rosa,  when 
the  matter  of  disposing  of  the  egg  product 
will  be  taken  up. 

The  poultrymen  of  the  district  around 
Orland  met  last  week  and  organized  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
show  next  fall. 


State  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ere  Association  of  Southern  California, 
held  at  Los  Angeles  recently,  word  was 
received  that  the  northern  California  bee- 
men  would  disband  and  join  the  southern 
association,  so  that  hereafter  this  organ- 
ization will  cover  the  entire  State.  The 
meetings  were  largely  attended,  there  be- 
ing 120  delegates  on  hand  at  the  first 
day's  session. 

Apple  Growers  Meet. 

The  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union 
met  last  week  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  discussion  of  future  policy.  It 


was  contended  by  stockholders  present 
that  f.  o.  b.  Sebastopol  would  be  the  pol- 
icy for  marketing.  E.  C.  Meritt  was 
elected  president;  A.  F.  Cocorane,  secre- 
tary, and  C.  E.  Holte,  vice-president. 


FOR  CHOICEST 

Alfalfa  Seed 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to  the 
largest  users  in  California. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Incorporated 

130S  Merchants  Exchange 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Specialists  in  Finest  Seed  Grown 


FERRTO 

jjj*  1 1 ^*  Good  gardeners 
KZ.  W_,  mJ  ■Tjare  those  who 
raise  good  flow- 
ers  and  vegetables.  Good 
t^fW  flowers  and  vegetables  come 
^KB  from  good  seeds.   We  pro-  , 
duce  good  seeds — the  infer-  A 
B  ence  is  obvious.   For  sale  M 
^Bg  everywhere.  £m 

iv       1912  SEED  ANNUAL  ^ffl 

Free  on  Request  J^^^T 
^BL  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.^^^^F 
^BbL.  Detroit.  mch.^t£^fr 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  I'ansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


San  Jose  Blue  Gam 

Eucalyptus  Globulus  Glllespii. 


This  rare  and  remarkable  tree  possesses 
all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  ordinary 
Globulus,  and  many  others.  It  is  solid  to 
center  and  at  limb  junctions,  and  produces 
one-fifth  more  marketable  lumber. 

It  carries  Fancy  Grains  in  great  variety 
and  has  been  well  named 

The  King  of  Eucalypts. 


A  limited  supply  only  on  hand,  varying 
in  height  from  6  inches  to  6  feet. 


Come  early  for  choice. 


Price,  $15  Per  Thousand. 


Planters  and  users  of  hard  woods  are 
invited  to  inspect  our  products. 


Gillespie's  Hardwood  Planing  Mill, 

515  W.  San  Fernando  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BARTLETT  PEAR 

on  pear  or  quince  root 

PEACH,  FIG,  APPLE,  ETC. 

EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

in  flats  or  pots 

PEPPER 

ACACIA 

REDWOOD 

MATILIJA  POPPY 

ROSES 

on  own  roots 

SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL 
STOCK 

in  great  variety 
at  attractive  prices. 

Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
PINES,  CYPRESS 

in  boxes  ready  for  shipping 
also 

ROSES  AND  TREES 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

B.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop.  0XNARD,  CAL. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 


STAYMEN'S  WINESAP  APPLES 

918.00  per  Hundred. 
ORNAMENTALS 

Write  for  Price  List. 

STANFORD  NURSERY 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Get  same  in  while  the  first-class  stock  is  available 
and  avoid  being  disappointed  later  on. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  February  14,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Offerings  of  the  more  desirable  grades, 
and  particularly  good  milling  wheat,  have 
decreased  materially  of  late,  and  with  a 
steady  export  demand  for  both  wheat 
and  flour,  prices  show  considerable  firm- 
ness, though  the  local  movement  is  light. 
Club  and  White  Australian  have  been 
marked  up,  the  latter  being  practically 
nominal. 

California  Club   $1.55  @1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  ©1.75 

Northern  Club    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67  »£@  1.72 '/j 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  attention  of  traders  is  still  concen- 
trated on  futures,  and  the  only  movement 
in  the  spot  market  is  of  a  small  jobbing 
nature,  though  there  is  about  the  usual 
demand  for  feed.  Prices  are  held  pretty 
well  up  to  former  quotations. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $2.00  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    1.75  @1.80 

OATS. 

Northern  oats  have  been  plentiful  for 
some  time,  but  the  surplus  is  now  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  the  market  accord- 
ingly shows  more  firmness,  with  buyers 
anxious  to  get  supplies.  The  consuming 
demand  has  been  increased  by  the  high 
price  of  barley,  and  there  is  a  very  fair 
jobbing  movement. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  @1.75 

Gray    1.70  @1.75 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1.85  @1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

Quite  a  bit  of  new  corn  is  moving  at 
low  figures,  though  the  grain  is  in  very 
poor  condition.  Good  dry  stock  is  very 
scarce  and  firmly  held  at  former  figures. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1-85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

The  movement  of  this  grain  is  so  small 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  any  definite  quo- 
tations, though  the  general  range  of  val- 
ues remains  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  market  remains  steady  to  firm  in 
regard  to  prices,  the  only  change  since 
last  week  being  a  slight  reduction  of 
the  top  quotation  for  pinks.  This  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  moving  off  fairly  well, 
and  the  present  price  is  firmly  held.  The 
demand  at  this  season  is  entirely  for 
mixed  carloads,  but  dealers  report  some 
improvement  in  the  volume  of  Eastern 
business,  which  is  fully  up  to  normal  for 
this  time  of  year.  Supplies  are  by  no 
means  excessive,  though  so  far  there  has 
been  no  scarcity  in  most  lines.  Eastern 
reports  indicate  considerable  activity  in 
limas  on  the  spot. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3.75  @3.90 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  @4.15 

Large  Whites    3.90  @4.00 

Limas    6.00  @6.05 

Pea    3.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys   5.00  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

There  is  about  a  normal  demand  for 
all  lines,  the  market  in  general  remain- 
ing fairly  active,  though  no  change  in 
values  is  noted. 

Alfalfa    17V>@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    4M>@  5  c 

Hemp    4>/2c 

Millet    3    @  3V2c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

California  grades  are  firm  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  owing  to  the  upward  tend- 
ency in  the  wheat  market. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.60 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  ®4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

A  little  more  hay  has  come  in  this 
week  than  for  a  week  or  two  previous, 
but  the  local  market  remains  practicall> 
in  the  same  condition  as  before,  the 
consuming  demand  being  unusually  light. 
Dealers  regard  the  general  situation  as 
favorable  to  increased  strength,  owing  to 
light  rainfall,  though  crops  in  most  dis- 
tricts are  showing  up  fairly  well  at  pres- 
ent. Green  feed  is  coming  on  well  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  but  Jhe  out- 
side demand  for  hay  is  keeping  up  in 
good  shape.  There  is  also  a  strong  de- 
mand for  alfalfa  through  the  country, 
though  little  is  required  here.  Straw  is 
dull. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.50020.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   15.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.50@15.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    13.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran  continues  in  good  demand,  and 
while  supplies  are  ample  there  is  a  little 
firmer  feeling.  Alfalfa  meal  is  also  mov- 
ing well,  showing  a  sight  advance,  al- 
though other  lines  of  feed  remain  as 
formerly  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00020.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.50@25.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.0() 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  shortage  of  onions  is  becoming 
more  apparent,  and  a  renewed  demand 
had  forced  a  sharp  advance  in  both  local 
and  Oregon  stock.  General  garden  truck 
is  in  quite  active  demand  this  week, 
and  several  lines  from  southern  Califor- 
nia are  higher,  though  local  varieties  are 
coming  in  freely.  Arrivals  of  asparagus 
have  increased  materially,  and  supplies 
will  probably  be  quite  abundant  in  a 
week  or  two  more.  The  price  has  dropped 
about  50%,  though  values  are  still  too 
high  for  large  sales.  Garlic  is  lower, 
with  liberal  offerings  and  considerable 
poor  stock.  Rhubarb  is  also  more  plenti- 
ful, but  prices  hold  about  as  before.  The 
green  peas  coming  in  show  a  wide  range 
of  quality,  and  prices  are  accordingly  ir- 
regular, while  most  of  the  lettuce  received 
is  in  poor  shape  and  prices  are  lower. 
Celery  is  a  little  higher.  Only  a  few 
Mexican  tomatoes  are  arriving,  and  prices 
arc-  firmly  held,  while  southern  eggplant 
is  rather  easy.  Mushrooms  are  still  fair- 
ly plentiful,  prices  standing  as  before. 
Onions — 

California  Yellow,  ctl  $  2.25@  2.50 

Oregon    2.50@  2.65 

Garlic,  per  lb   2%@  3%C 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.50@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00®  1.50 

Cabbage    65 @  70c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   30@  40c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      10@  20c 

Beli  Peppers,  per  lb   15@  25c 

Celery,  per  doz   40@  55c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  10c 

Asparagus    15®  25c 

Mushrooms,  box    50c@  1.00 

Lettuce,  crate    75c@  1.50 

Green   Peas    6@  15c 

POTATOES. 

Supplies  in  Stockton  warehouses  the 
first  of  the  week  were  about  203.500  sacks, 
but  the  river  goods  are  in  strong  demand 
for  shipment,  and  the  best  offerings  from 
that  district  are  held  at  a  slight  advance. 
An  active  demand,  both  here  and  in  the 
North,  has  caused  a  considerable  advance 
in  Oregon  Burbanks.  while  Salinas  goods 
lead  the  market  at  $1.90. 

Oregon   $  1-70®  1.80 

River  Whites    1.40@  1.65 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Salinas  Burbanks   •  •  ■  I-90 

Early  Rose    1.60(H)  l.<5 

Oregon  Seed    1-50®  1.60 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Quite  a  lost  of  Eastern  hens  were  held 
over  from  last  week,  and  arrivals  since 
then  have  been  fairly  liberal.  While 
prices  are  no  lower,  hens  are  accordingly 
rather  weak,  though  everything  else  is 


in  good  demand.  Young  roosters  are 
quoted  a  little  higher.  Ducks  and  geese 
are  lower,  finding  only  moderate  demand 
at  the  moment,  with  ample  offerings. 
Turkeys  are  rather  plentiful,  but  good 
young  birds  sell  readily  at  about  the  ap- 
pearing quotations. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12V>c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18@20  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  18  C 

Squabs,  doz  $  3.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   8.00@12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17@18  c 

do    dressed    19@22  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  is  a  little  higher  than  at  the 
same  date  last  year,  and  the  market  shows 
more  strength  than  usual  at  this  season. 
There  is  not  much  change  from  last 
week's  quotations.  Storage  quotations 
have  been  dropped,  as  good  storage  but- 
ter is  practically  cleaned  up. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ...36V  36  35V  —  35  35V 
Prime 

Firsts  ..33  33  33  —  33  33 
Firsts   31      31      31     —     31  31 

EGGS. 

The  week  opened  with  a  sharp  break 
in  prices,  extras  being  6Vc  lower  than 
a  week  ago.  The  drop  is  a  little  earlier 
than  last  year,  as  production  has  been 
unusually  large,  and  there  has  been  con- 
siderable shipping  business  in  the  last 
week  or  two.  Values  are  firm  as  now 
quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ...26     27     25V.  —     22 V  21V. 

Firsts   25  V  26     25     —     22  21 

Seconds  ..25  25V  24 V  —  21  Vj  20V 
Selected 

Pullets   .23  V  24      24     —     21V2  20 
CHEESE. 

The  market  shows  a  little  more  firm- 
ness this  week,  and  most  lines  of  new 
California  cheese  are  higher. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16  c 

Storage    14VjC 

Firsts    15 Vc 

Now  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  Ve 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16Vi@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Additional  shipments  of  strawberries 
have  been  arriving  during  the  past  week, 
and  usually  sell  readily  at  the  price  quot- 
ed, which  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
returns  for  the  first  lots  shipped.  This 
is  about  the  only  feature  of  the  market 
worth  noting,  apples  and  pears  being 
quoted  as  before,  with  trading  confined  to 
narrow  limits. 

Strawberries,  crate   $  1.50@  2.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.25@  1.75 

Choice    1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.50@  1.75 


Dried  Fruiti. 

The  inside  figure  on  evaporated  apples 
la  a  little  lower,  this  being  the  only 
quotable  change.  Apples,  however,  are 
moving  off  in  good  shape,  supplies  re- 
maining being  moderate.  In  other  lines 
the  market  shows  very  little  feature.  So 
far  there  has  been  nothing  doing  in  apri- 
cots, though  with  the  first  indication  of 
consuming  demand  holders  expect  to  clean 
up  at  good  prices.  An  advance  is  also 
expected  in  peaches,  as  there  is  hardly 
anything  left,  and  with  prospects  of  a 
heavy  Eastern  demand  for  prunes  for  the 
Jewish  holidays  there  is  a  firm  feeling 
in  this  line.  Seedless  varieties  of  raisins 
arc  very  closely  held,  but  supplies  of 
Muscatels  are  ample,  and  with  the  pres- 
ent light  consuming  demand  there  is  no 
large  buying  in  progress.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"In  neither  spot  nor  forward  deliver- 
ies is  any  important  business  being  done 
at  present  in  California  fruits,  but  ac 
cording  to  a  number  of  operators  there 
is  a  better  jobbing  demand  for  California 
and  Northwestern  Italian  prunes  for  im- 
mediate delivery  in  lots  ranging  from  25 
boxes  to  100  or  more.  Of  carload  sales 
there  are  none  to  be  reported,  but  owing 
to  the  rather  close  clean-up  of  Coast 
stocks  the  f.  o.  b.  market  is  firm  and 
there  is  no  pressure  to  sell  from  that  quar- 
ter. Competent  authorities  estimate  the 
stock  left  in  California  at  between  200 
and  300  cars,  which  is  considered  to  be 
a  trifling  amount  on  which  the  home  and 


foreign  markets  must  depend  during  the 
eight  or  nine  months  intervening  to  the 
new  crop.  Apricots,  according  to  promi- 
nent representatives  of  packing  interests, 
are  not  so  weak  as  some  reports  have 
had  it.  Some  holders  have  been  inclined 
to  make  concessions  on  a  dull  market, 
but  as  the  season  of  largest  consumption 
is  approaching  and  stocks  in  both  first 
and  second  hand  are  small,  a  firm  and 
probably  higher  market  is  looked  for. 

"California  raisins  are  without  anima- 
tion, but  there  is  no  anxiety  manifested 
by  sellers  to  get  business,  and  prices  are 
held  firmly  up  to  the  previous  quotations. 
Imported  raisins  of  all  kinds,  being  in 
comparatively  small  stock,  are  firmly  held, 
but  in  the  absence  of  important  demand 
prices  are  nominal." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8Vi@  9 Vic 

Apricots   12    @13  c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    @  8VjC 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6V@  7  c 

Pears   7y2@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  In  sweatbox    3    @  3J2c 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6V>c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4"Vi@  5V4c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets,  particu 
larly  New  York,  showed  considerable 
weakness  at  the  beginning  of  this  week. 
Probably  most  of  Uie  low  prices  are  due 
to  small  sizes  and  the  condition  of  or- 
anges offered.  On  Monday,  Feb.  12th.  at 
New  York,  oranges  averaged  from  $1.10 
up  to  $1.75,  and  lemons  sold  for  $3.90. 
At  Boston  the  same  day,  navels  aver- 
aged from  $1.75  to  $3.20.  At  Philadel 
phia,  navels  averaged  $1.50  up  to  $2.60, 
and  Jaffa  oranges  brought  $1.55.  Florida 
oranges  averaged  $2.60. 

At  the  independent  auction  at  Los  An- 
geles on  Monday,  ten  cars  of  navels  and 
one  of  lemons  were  sold.  Prices  ran 
from  55c  up  to  $1.67V  for  navels,  while 
the  lemons  brought  $3.77  and  $4.02,  all 
f.  o.  b.  California. 

A  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  announces 
a  big  orange  auction  to  be  held  on  Feb 
ruary  21st,  conducted  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fruit  Auction  Co.,  at  which  time  an  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made  to  sell  100  cars  of 
oranges  by  auction  in  100  minutes.  The 
outcome  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Owing  to  lack  of  rain,  growers  are  irri- 
gating their  groves  to  give  size  to  ths 
fruit,  which  at  present  is  the  greatest 
drawback  to  good  prices. 

The  orange  situation  at  San  Francisco 
shows  very  little  change,  frosted  fruit 
being  plentiful  at  the  old  prices,  but  find 
ing  only  light  demand.  Prices  on  sound 
fruit  are  unchanged.  Arrivals  have  been 
rather  large,  but  the  expected  revival  of 
demand  has  not  occurred.  The  best  offer- 
ings of  fancy  lemons  are  held  at  an  ad- 
vance, but  other  lines  are  unchanged. 
Oranges:   Navels,  fancy  $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice    2.00®  2.25 

Tangerines    1.50®  2.00 

Grapefruit    2.00@  3.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    4.00@  5.00 

Choice    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    2.00@  2.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  practically  nominal,  prac- 
tically all  available  stock  being  cleaned 
up.  The  walnut  situation  has  shown 
some  change,  the  southern  Caifornia  as- 
sociation having  finally  decided  to  accept 
a  price  of  13c  for  the  remainder  of  last 
year's  crop,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
about  1400  tons.  It  is  understood  that 
Eastern  buyers  have  been  negotiating  for 
this  stock,  and  it  is  expected  to  clean 
up  quickly  at  the  new  figure. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18 '/2c 

I  X  L   17V4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16V2c 

Drakes    HVbo 

Languedoc    14V 

Hardshells    8    &  8Vic 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   12V(Ttl3  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   13Vc 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16VjC 

HONEY. 

There  is  quite  a  lot  of  old  dark  can 
died  honey  in  the  market,  but  this  finds 
very  little  demand,  even  at  low  prices. 
White,  water  white,  and  light  amber 
grades  of  both  comb  and  extracted  are 
scarce  and  high,  but  the  movement  is 
limited  at  present. 

Comb,  white   13    ©15  c 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  "IMPROVED  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

is  plowing  from  10  to  15  acres  of  land  per  day  in  many  orchards  in  California 

at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  acre. 

These  same  tractors  are  cultivating  and  harrowing  30  acres  each  per  day 

at  a  cost  of  25  cents  per  acre. 

What  Does  It  Cost  To  Do  This  Work  With  Horses  Or  Mules  ? 


Cheaper  cultivation  means  constant  improvement  in  your  orchard, 
these  tractors  and  keep  on  cultivating  and  harrowing  until  harvest. 


Do  your  plowing  now  with  one  of 
Result — Better  fruit  and  more  of  it. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS,  Sole  Manufacturers 


Office — 75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Works — Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


Extracted,  water  white  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7y2c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  remain  practically  nominal,  as 
for  some  time  past,  with  very  little  de- 
mand. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  now  paying  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  few  odd  lots  of  old  hops 
remaining  on  the  Coast,  though  every- 
thing is  held  firmly  at  extreme  prices. 
Prices  for  1912  contracts  remain  as  be- 
fore, and  a  little  business  is  being  done 
at  these  figures. 

1911  crop   40@50c 

1912  crop   26@27c 

Live  Stock. 

Local  requirements  are  not  especially 
heavy  at  present,  but  the  improvement 
of  range  conditions  in  many  localities 
has  caused  less  pressure  to  sell,  and 
prices  in  many  lines  are  tending  upward, 
the  inside  figures  for  both  sheep  and 
cattle  being  advanced.  Dressed  cows  and 
lambs  are  also  slightly  higher.  There  is 
not  much  feature  to  the  hog  market. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   6    @  6 14c 

No.  2   ■   5VjC 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5J/ic 

No.  2    4M>@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2\<>@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6V2@  6%c 

Medium    fi    0>  6%c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6i,4@  6%C 

150  to  250  lbs   6V2c 

100  to  150  lbs   fiV2c 

Prime  Wethers    5  c 

.Ewes    4y2c 

Lambs    6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9%@  9%c 

Cows    8y>@  9  c 

Heifers    8y2@  9  c 

Veal,  large    10y2@liy2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  9y2c 

Ewes    7%@  8y2c 

Lambs   11  @12%c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10y2c 

HIDES. 

Grubby  hides  are  abundant  at  present, 


and  the  demand  has  dropped  off  a  little, 

causing  52c  decline  in  both  wet  and  dry 

hides.    Pelts  are  unchanged. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs..  11  c 

Medium    10y>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16y.c 

Calf    16y2c 

Ory— 

Dry  Hides   .'   18    @19  c 

Drv  Bulls   16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18y.@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23y2@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50 @  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30(5)  50c 

Lambs    35 @  50c 

WOOL. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  the  wool 
market,  but  there  is  more  business  un- 
der way  than  for  many  months  past,  and 
the  Oregon  market  is  fairly  active.  Con- 
siderable improvement  here  is  expected 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 
«nr1ng  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple.   10  ®>12y2c 

7  months    9    (5)12  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

7  months    8    (75)11  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    (5)11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    (5)11  c 

HORSES. 

The  good-sized  offerings  of  desirable 
stock  which  have  appeared  in  the  local 
market  recently  have  received  consider- 
able attention,  but  there  are  compara- 
tively few  buyers  actually  in  the  mar- 
ket. Sales  have  not  been  made  as  easily 
as  was  expected,  and  prices,  on  the  whole, 
are  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
There  are  a  good  many  inquiries,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  believed  that  a  better  de- 
mand will  appear  next  month,  when  some 
very  attractive  lots  of  horses  will  be 
brought  in  from  outside  markets. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$290(5)335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(5)225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150(5)175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5)125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 


MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5)290 

900  lbs   140@165 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165(5)190 

BLACK  WALNUTS  FOR  POULTRY 

Tc  the  Editor:  There  have  been  several 
articles  on  walnut  growing  in  the  Pacific 
Rvkal  Press,  but  if  you  want  to  do  your 
poutry  friends  a  favor,  tell  them  to  gather 
the  black  walnuts,  and  crack  them  for 
tht-ir  chickens,  and  see  what  fine  flavored 
meat  they  will  have  when  you  come  to 
eat  them.  This  will  also  be  a  fine  diet  in 
the  place  of  meat,  and  for  some  much 
cheaper,  and  the  children  can  gather  and 


save,  that  much  for  all,  by  this  means. 
The  sharp  eyes  of  the  chickens  will  detect 
the  meats  and  save  any  extra  effort  in  ge- 
ting  out  the  meats  for  their  eating.  Many 
tons  of  them  go  to  waste  that  might  be 
utilized  and  make  a  by-product  as  you 
might  call  it.  F.  F.  Bkitton. 

San  Jose. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


Byron  Jackson  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC-DRIVEN  IRRIGATION  PUMP  WILL  RAISE 
MORE  WATER  WITH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PUMP. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
the  most  efficient  pumps  of  the 
kind  made. 


They  can  be  furnished  in  any 
size  from  one  horse-power  up. 


Patented  Automatic  Hal,.,-  Balance  irri-  Special  pumps  for  special  con 

gation   I'limp.    rtiroM-roiiiM'cti'cl    l<>    elec-    .  *  x 


trie  motor;  self-operating. 


ditions. 


Send  for  our  last  Catalog. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles— 212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works— West  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying-  and  plastering-. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying-  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU  ? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Own  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


•m:\M  IV  HANCOCK" — IH£  IM,<>\\   THAT  PLOWS. 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


Schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 

,„   .       „.  _ir»  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pomona  Spray  Tump. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump. 


; Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use.    Gasoline  Engines, 
Wind  Mills.  Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE 


Seuil  for  Speelal 
Catalogue*  Mulled  Free. 


33-41  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS    AND    HOW   TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  *A 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PKI88,   BAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Livermore  Horse  and  Poultry  Show. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  H.  SCHRADER. 

Were  you  at  Livermore  last  week?  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  go  to 
the  horse  show.  I  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  town ;  I  like  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Hans  Christensen  make  his  opening  remarks,  always  original  and 
extemporaneous,  and  in  broken  but  forceful  English,  and  most  of  all  I 
enjoy  Bill  McDonald's  way  of  announcing  the  pedigrees  of  the  many  fine 
entries. 

The  horse  show  has  been  an  annual  event  in  Livermore  for  over  twenty 
years  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  breeding  in  the  Liver- 
more valley  and  to  make  that  section  the  principal  source  of  the  draft 
horses  for  the  Bay  cities. 

While  young  draft  stock  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  industry,  there  were 
scarcely  any  animals  of  this  class  at  the  show.  The  entries  consisted 
mostly  of  stallions,  mares  and  very  young  colts.  Upon  commenting  on 
this,  I  was  told  that  great  demand  made  it  impossible  to  keep  any  of  the 
young  drafters  for  the  show,  and  President  Christensen  in  his  remarks 
lamented  the  fact  that  their  draft  horses  were  bought  up  and  pressed  into 
service  too  young  and  mentioned  such  prices  as  from  $600  to  $700  per 
span.  The  advent  of  the  auto  truck 
and  tractor  engine  has  not,  and  prob- 
ably never  will,  lessen  the  demand  for 
draft  horses,  and  the  breeding  of  these 
animals  offers  large  opportunities  to 
our  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

Prom  the  Shire  stallion,  weighing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  ton,  to  the  five- 
pound  hen  is  a  far  cry,  but  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  attracted  more  attention. 
Livermore 's  first  effort  in  poultry  show- 
ing was  a  decided  success,  and  credit  i; 
due  President  W.  H.  Bissell  and  Secre 
tary  Eugene  Sabin  of  the  Livermore 
Valley  Poultry  Association  for  making 
it  so.  We  trust  that  the  "Livermore 
plan,"  showing  in  breeding  pens  and 
jury  judging,  will  modify  every  subse- 
quent show  held  in  the  State.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  bit  of  cruelty 
to  shut  up  the  biddies  in  close  and 
cramped  quarters  for  weeks  during 
show  time.    At  Livermore,  for  the  first 


An  Alameda  County  Pen  of  Barred  Rocks. 


90  Acre  Sauterne  Vineyard  of  Louis  Me'  Near  Livermore. 


Shire  Stallion  Bay  Oaks,  Owned  by  N.  D.  Dutcher,  Livermore. 

time,  my  pleasure  was  unmarred  by 
any  such  feeling,  and  the  birds  were 
seen  under  natural  conditions,  in  which 
they  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  at  home. 
Certainly  if  the  hen  were  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  she  would  em- 
phatically endorse  the  pen  show. 

While  the  entries  were  not  as  numer- 
ous as  at  some  of  the  previous  shows, 
they  comprised  some  of  the  finest  fowls 
bred  on  the  Coast  and  included  many 
of  the  prize  winners  at  the  other  shows 
of  the  State.  Attracted  by  the  .unique 
features  of  the  show,  Mr.  Barry  Owen, 
the  millionaire  phonograph  manufac- 
turer, whose  place  at  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass.,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  fancy 
poultry  farm  in  the  world,  brought 
across  the  continent  a  string  of  66 
birds — Orpingtons,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Mr.  Owen  carried 
off  a  goodly  share  of  the  liberal  prizes 
offered  for  these  classes. 
The  jury  of  judges  consisted  of  Harry  H.  Collier,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  A. 
H.  Currier,  of  Santa  Rosa;  H.  W.  Gunston,  of  Havola,  and  Ben  M.  Wood- 
hull,  of  Stockton. 

A  partial  list  ot!  the  awards  is  given  below. 

For  largest  display,  $100  gold  special— W.  W.  Hirseh,  lrvington,  Gal. 

For  best  pen  in  every  other  variety  class  (Bantams  excluded),  $50  gold 
special— Charles  R.  Detrick,  San  Francisco,  on  White  Crested  Black 
Polish. 

For  second  best  pen  every  oilier  variety  class  (Bantams  excluded),  $25 
gold  special — J.  M.  Wright.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  Black  Langshans. 

For  best  pen  of  turkeys,  $25  gold  special — Golden  Gate  Orphanage, 
Lytton,  Cal.,  on  Bourbon  Red  turkeys. 

For  best  pen  every  other  variety  class,  Bantams,  $25  gold  special — 
Henry  A.  Hoyt,  Santa  Rosa,  on  Black  Breasted  Red  Games. 

For  second  best  pen  every  other  variety  class,  Bantams,  $10  gold  spe- 
cial— W.  W.  Hirsch,  lrvington,  Cal.,  on  Rose  Comb  Blacks. 

For  best  shaped  Buff  Orpington  pen,  $15  gold  special — Owen  Fauns, 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

For  best  colored  Buff  Orpington  pen,  $10  gold  special— Owen  Farms, 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

{Continued  on  Page  189.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Feb.  20,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.04 

24.55 

29.58 

56 

38 

Red  Bluff  

T 

7.22 

16.57 

64 

44 

00 

4.38 

13.19 

68 

44 

San  Franciscc .. 

.15 

6.30 

15.45 

68 

50 

San  Jose  

.10 

4.67 

11  08 

68 

38 

Fresno  

T 

2.05 

6.13 

66 

40 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

6.02 

72 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

7.14 

12.98 

72 

50 

00 

2.83 

10.34 

78 

48 

00 

2.57 

6.68 

74 

46 

The  Week. 


Evidently  the  "protective  environment  of  Cal- 
ifornia" is  overdoing  its  function  this  year.  All 
the  storms  are  flying  eastward  at  too  high  a  lati- 
tude, and  California  has  therefore  an  oversupply 
of  the  balmy,  while  the  far  northern  parts  of  the 
coast  are  being  soaked  to  bedrock.  A  timely 
paragraph  by  Mr.  Blochman  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  and  shows  what  is  the  matter  with 
our  winter  in  a  very  clear  way.  Those  who  are 
arguing,  therefore,  that  there  is  so  little  snow 
ii.  the  mountains  because  there  is  not  enough 
rain  in  the  valley,  or  there  is  so  little  rain  in 
the  valley  because  there  is  not  enough  snow  in 
the  mountains,  are  simply  arguing  about  different 
phases  of  a  great  phenomenon  which  are  cor- 
related, but  neither  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Why 
the  great  phenomenon  has  turned  away  from 
us  instead  of  pounding  down  upon  us,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  meteorologist.  The  first  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  present  condition  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Blochman,  viz. :  to  do  winter  irri- 
gation with  all  the  water  which  can  be  turned  or 
ptHnped  from  streams  which  may  be  now  running; 
to  get  this  water  upon  the  adjacent  orchards,  vine- 
yards, etc.,  and  upon  land  from  which  summer 
crops  of  feeding  value  for  man  or  beast  can  be 
had.  Much  can  be  grown  upon  such  land  if  now 
well  wetted  down  and  cultivated  immediately  and 
at  intervals  afterward  to  prevent  loss  by  evap- 
oration. Even  if  the  crop  be  tender,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  brought  up  until  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  it  is  still  important  that  constant  cultivation 
to  prevent  crusting  and  loss  of  moisture  shall  be 
undertaken.  Another  lesson  which  present  con- 
ditions enforce  is  to  get  after  underground  water 
whenever  this  can  be  done  by  expenditure  justified 
by  what  can  be  done  with  the  water  in  the  way 
of  getting  large  fruit  or  free  growth  of  forage 
for  which  there  promises  to  be  demand  at  unusu- 
ally good  prices.  Fortunately,  the  ground  is  full 
of  water  wherever  conditions  favor  a  high  water- 
table.  Last  year's  rainfall  and  snowfall  were  ex- 
ceptionally large.  Water-carrying  strata  are 
therefore  full — fuller  than  they  promise  to  be  a 
year  from  now.  Every  well-boring  outfit  should 
be  busy  now;  every  manufacturer  of  good  pumps 
should  have  his  order  book  full.  Nearly  every 
locality  has  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  pump- 
ing from  wells  with  motors  operated  with  .juices 


from  the  earth  or  from  the  sky,  and  certainly 
every  farmer  who  can  get  wells  into  the  under- 
ground  streams  or  ponds  should  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  laugh  at  the  dry  skies  instead 
of  trying  to  get  crops  from  the  tears  of  his  re- 
pining. What  a  man  can  do  depends  upon  his 
conditions,  natural  and  financial,  and  this  he  can 
decide  by  diligent  inquiry  and  hard  thinking. 

It  should  be  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that 
lands  often  too  wet  by  seepage  or  overflow  should 
be  turned  to  fullest  account  this  year.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  large  areas  usually  overflowed 
which  may  this  year  only  be  moist  enough  for 
good  cropping;  it  applies  also  to  spots  here  and 
there  on  higher  lands  which  are  marshy  from  seep- 
age in  ordinary  years.  Every  such  spot  should 
be  made  to  grow  summer  forage  this  year,  and 
(•(•in  or  sorghum  are  generally  the  plants  from 
which  most  growth  can  be  had  with  the  least 
moisture  by  cultivation  in  accordance  with  what 
are  now  known  as  dry-farming  principles. 

Parcels  Post  Rally. 

We  have  favored  parcels  post  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation  for  its  provision  by 
the  Government.  The  great  majority  of  our  read- 
ers know  all  about  its  desirability  and  naturally 
desire  it.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  largely 
indulged  in  hortative  printing  on  the  subject:  it 
is  too  much  like  exhorting  an  angel  to  be  good. 
We  have  refrained  from  the  ding-dong  method, 
lest  we  might  weary  our  readers  by  multiplying 
appeals  for  something  which  they  already  under- 
stand and  approve.  We  have  always  remembered 
the  parable  of  the  widow  and  the  unjust  judge — 
unfortunate  in  this  case  because  the  judge  was 
unjust  and  our  readers  are  not :  but  the  parables 
need  not  always  fit  exactly  to  carry  their  lesson. 
We  did  not  desire  to  weary  our  readers  by  con- 
tinual coming.  But  there  arises  now  a  case  in 
which  the  parable  fits  without  a  crevice.  The 
public,  beset  by  the  exactions  of  the  express  com- 
panies, is  the  widow;  the  unjust  judge  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Commendation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  general  demand  of 
the  people  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  potency  with 
the  Congress.  As  an  unjust  judge,  .this  body 
hedges  and  lingers  and  does  nothing.  There  seems 
to  be  only  one  line  of  effort  which  promises  to 
secure  desirable  action,  and  that  is  personal  ap- 
peal to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
at  once.  From  such  an  appeal  or  demand  there 
is  no  escape:  each  member  of  Congress  will  give 
heed — "Though  I  fear  not  God  nor  regard  man; 
yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me  I  will  avenge 
her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me." 

The  latest  earnest  advocate  of  parcels  post  is 
Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  whom  many  of  our  read- 
ers know  through  his  distinguished  career  as  head 
of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
Henry  makes  a  definite  proposition  to  collect  a 
loud  cry  for  parcels  post  in  a  way  to  be  heard 
and  acted  upon.  He  writes  as  follows:  "March 
18,  1912,  has  been  set  apart  as  'Farmers  Parcel- 
Post  Letter  Day',  on  which  farmers  are  to  write 
letters  to  their  congressional  representatives  in 
Washington,  asking  for  an  up-to-d«te  general  par- 
cel post  such  as  all  other  civilized  countries  enjoy 
— one  not  limited  to  rural  routes  alone.  Gradually 
the  American  farmers  are  learning  the  value  of 
co-operating  and  working  together  in  a  common 
cause.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  first  nation-wide 
lesson  in  team-work  by  farmers,  all  acting  together 
as  one  man  for  the  common  good.  Take  down 
your  calendar  and  draw  a  circle  around  March 
18,  1912.   Get  your  neighbors  to  join  in  the  move- 


ment, so  that  on  March  18,  1912,  from  four  million 
rural  mail  boxes  there  will  be  gathered  letters  and 
postals  which,  pouring  into  AVashington  in  a  great 
flood,  shall  convince  the  members  of  Congress 
that  at  last  the  American  farmers  are  alive  and 
in  dead  earnest  in  Iheir  call  for  an  up-to-date 
general  parcel  post. " 

The  Modern  Type  of  Agricultural  Student. 

The  way  the  agricultural  student  of  the  present 
day  takes  to  the  practical  pursuit  of  the  business 
rather  than  to  the  theories  of  it.  which  were  a 
g.  neration  ago  held  to  be  all  that  an  agricultural 
college  student  could  be  good  for,  is  manifested 
by  this  highly  adorned  tale  which  comes  by  tele- 
graph from  .Massachusetts:  "Valet  to  a  cow  is  a 
new  occupation  for  college  students.  Alonzo  Hath- 
away, of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  is  a  stu- 
dent, and  he  has  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  to 
wait  on  Dolly  Dimple,  the  $25,000  prize-winning 
cow  of  F.  Lathrop  Ames,  the  millionaire  of  Boston 
and  Newport.  Hathaway  sees  to  it  that  Dolly's 
baths  are  taken  at  the  right  temperature  and  that 
every  inch  of  her  glossy  hide  is  polished  to  a 
shining  finish.  Dolly  Dimples  is  milked  four  times 
a  day — at  5  and  11  in  the  morning,  5  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  11  at  night.  Her  calf  was  sold  at 
auction  a  month  ago  for  $6,000  to  W.  II.  Tichenor, 
of  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin."  Stripped  of  its 
gloss,  this  story  simply  means  that  a  man  who 
owns  a  cow  which  by  her  breeding  is  priced  at 
a  large  amount  of  money,  goes  to  a  college  to 
find  a  trained  man  who  knows  what  is  good  for 
a  cow  and  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge with  his  own  hands.  A  generation  ago  the 
owner  of  such  a  cow  would  no  more  have  thought 
of  putting  such  a  valuable  cow  in  charge  of  a 
college  man  than  he  would  of  feeding  her  accord- 
ing to  a  college-bred  formula.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  the  modern  college  man,  if  he  has  the 
proper  common  sense  to  apply  his  training,  knows 
more  about  a  cow  and  what  is  good  for  her  than 
the  practical  cowman  of  the  last  generation  could 
ever  possibly  know,  for  research  has  made  clear 
the  nature  of  a  cow  and  how  to  minister  to  it 
as  was  never  formerly  understood  or  appreciated. 
It  is  of  course  the  same  knowledge  which  all 
well-trained  cowmen  now  know — the  same  that  is 
applied  in  ordinary  practice  to  a  herd  of  cows, 
but  concentrated  in  the  above  case  to  a  single  ani- 
mal because  her  value  justifies  the  expenditure 
and  warrants  ruling  out  mistakes  which  might 
creep  in  between  the  man  who  knows  and  assist- 
ants who  are  trusted  to  carry  out  his  instructions. 
The  owner  of  the  cow  is  presumably  a  man  who 
knows  what  good  business  is,  and  is  handling  his 
investment  in  this  cow  on  the  same  principle  which 
he  has  applied  to  his  other  affairs:  viz.,  that 
when  there  is  a  good  job  to  be  done,  the  best 
available  man  should  be  secured  to  do  it.  In 
this  way  the  little  cow-valet  story  becomes  very 
significant. 

Need  Americans  to  Show  Them  How. 

A  great  tribute  to  the  mastery  of  west-Ameri- 
cans is  conveyed  by  an  act  which  is  now  in 
progress  on  this  coast.  William  Cattanach,  a  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  Victorian  Government, 
is  in  San  Francisco  in  the  interests  of  an  irriga- 
tion land-settlement  project  of  which  he  says: 
"Our  Government  has  spent  approximately  $16.- 
000,000  in  irrigating  some  of  the  biggest  tract 
in  Australia.  We  have  brought  over  a  number 
of  farmers  from  other  countries,  but  we  are  anx- 
ious to  get  Americans  now,  if  only  to  come  over 
and  show  us  how  to  manage  irrigated  lands  at, 
a  profit.  Our  Government  is  going  to  offer  for  J 
sale  big  blocks  of  this  reclaimed  farm  land  at  a-  I 
nominal  figure  per  acre,  and  the  settler  will  be<  I 
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given  31%  years  to  pay  for  it,  paying  6%  annu- 
ally, which  includes  interest  and  a  part  of  the 
principal."  Mr.  Cattanach  is  arranging  for  an 
excursion  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia  on 
April  3  to  show  prospective  settlers  just  what 
his  Government  has  to  offer.  We  give  our  south- 
ern neighbors  the  advantage  of  this  advertisement 
of  their  project  because  of  their  Macedonian  cry 
for  demonstrators  to  make  effective  the  leader- 
ship of  their  enterprise  for  which  they  secured  Ell- 
wood  Mead  from  California  and  who  has  made 
good  notably  in  what  they  desired  him  to  do. 
We  have  not  too  many  who  know  how  to  use 
water:  in  fact,  the  development  of  this  State  calls 
for  thousands  more  than  we  now  have,  but  they 
are  growing  up  here  and  are  coming  from  every- 
where for  California  training.  California  is,  in 
fact,  a  great  training  school  in  the  practical  arts 
of  irrigation,  and  our  graduates,  proficient  there- 
in, have  a  world  duty  and  opportunity. 


That  Employers'  Liability  Affair. 

We  are  obliged  to  stop  Mr.  Pillsbury's  progress 
in  demonstration  of  the  universal  beneficence  of 
the  recent  employers'  liability  legislation  in  order 
to  give  his  audience  a  chance  to  applaud.  This 
is  a  standing  embarrassment  of  popular  speakers 
and  it  seems  only  fair  that  popular  writers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  escape.  For  this  reason,  the 
reader  will  find  upon  another  page  an  indication 
of  what  the  farmers  will  do  to  their  share  in  the 
employers'  liability  dream  when  they  get  a  chance 
at  it.  It  will  be  exactly  what  they  would  have 
done  to  it  in  the  winter  of  1911  if  they  had  not 
been  asleep  themselves  and  dreaming  about  some 
other  thing  on  their  own  account.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
has  written  his  views  very  clearly  and  concisely, 
and  our  plan  was  to  give  him  a  straight  run  for 
it  to  the  end — if  this  applause  had  not  broken  out. 
As  it  is,  the  final  chapter  of  his  continued  story 
must  go  over  until  next  week,  and  at  that  time 
its  title  will  be,  "How  the  Farmer  Can  Carry  the 
Burden."  We  are  tempted  to  suggest  that  he 
can  probably  carry  it  in  his  pocket,  for  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  in  his  pocket  if  the  present 
scheme  is  worked  upon  him.  But  that  is  unfair, 
so  we  withdraw  the  remark  and  listen  patiently 
for  Mr.  Pillsbury's  closing  chapter  next  week. 


Better  Kinds  of  Cork. 

It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  Dr.  Wal- 
ter T.  Swingle,  who  is  well  known  to  Californians, 
has  reported  from  abroad  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  cork-oak  intensively  grown 
in  Spain  could  be  profitably  grown  in  the  United 
States.  "I  am  confident,"  the  report  states,  "we 
could  grow  cork  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  selecting  extra  good  trees  for  a  propa- 
gating purpose.  In  particular,  I  am  confident  that 
in  many  parts  of  California,  cork-oak  of  selected 
varieties  could  be  grafted  on  the  native  oaks 
found  there.  I  have  seen  black  oak  grafted  on 
white  at  Chico,  California,  and  cork-oak  is  much 
more  closely  related  to  the  California  oak  than 
is  any  black  oak."  It  may  not  be  known  to  some 
of  our  younger  readers  that  the  Spanish  cork-oak 
tree  has  been  growing  in  this  State  since  about 
1857  and  that  there  are  many  later  generation 
trees  scattered  over  the  State  which  have  been 
grown  from  California-grown  cork-oak  acorns. 
What  Dr.  Swingle  has  in  mind  is  the  introduction 
of  oaks  selected  for  the  finest  grades  of  cork  and 
which  may  have  to  be  grafted  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tendency  to  reversion  which  might  inhere  in 
seedlings.  It  is  also  possible  that  by  using  one 
of  our  free-growing  native  oaks  a  more  rapidly 
growing  cork-oak  tree  could  be  produced — for 
the  cork-oak  seedling  has  proved  rather  a  slow 


coach  in  this  State.  Dr.  Swingle's  proposition  is 
therefore  very  interesting  and  rational,  but  rather 
a  long-distance  enterprise  for  all  that. 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Cheap  Preparation  of  Land  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  about  to  put  a  piece  of 
land  into  alfalfa,  and  naturally  want  to  use  the 
most  economical  system  of  preparing  the  land  for 
irrigation.  My  neighbors  tell  me  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  have  the  land  leveled;  at  a 
cost  of  $6  to  $10  per  acre.  Now  I  am  informed 
that  in  Alberta,  and  some  places  in  California, 
they  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  leveling  laud, 
but  use  a  system  of  preparing  land  for  irrigation 
at  a  cost  of  about  60  cents  per  acre.  How  can  I 
get  full  information  on  this  subject?  Would  like 
your  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  many  other  of  your 
subscribers  will  be  interested.  The  land  we  pro- 
pose to  sow  is  ordinary  plain  land  of  the  "West 
Side"  of  the  San  Joaquin. — J.  L.  S.,  Banta,  Cal. 

We  desire  most  prominently  to  announce  our 
ignorance  on  this  subject.  If  there  is  anything  we 
earnestly  desire  to  know,  it  is  just  this.  Nothing 
that  we  can  imagine,  except  a  highly  educated 
gale  of  wind,  with  discriminating  cutting  and 
tilling  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  could  do  it  for 
that  price.  The  cheapest  way  to  prepare  land  for 
irrigation  is  the  contour  check  method,  which  is 
largely  used  in  your  county  and  elsewhere,  or  the 
flooding  in  strips  between  levees  at  right  angles 
to  the  supply  ditch;  but  neither  of  these  could  be 
put  in  properly  for  that  money,  even  if  the  land 
was  naturally  in  such  shape  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  soil-shifting  is  necessary.  We  anxious- 
ly await  information  which  will  answer  our  sub- 
scriber's questions. 


Roots  for  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  orange  trees  budded  upon  sour  stock; 
also  upon  sweet  stock  and  trifoliata?  In  other 
words,  when  should  each  of  these  three  roots  be 
used? — Planter,  Orland. 

These  things  have  never  been,  so  far  as  we 
know,  carried  to  full  demonstration.  Some  long- 
term  experiments  are  now  in  progress  which 
should  in  time  yield  some  definite  conclusions. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sour  stock  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  hardy  against  trying  conditions 
of  soil  moisture — both  excess  and  deficiency,  and 
diseases  incident  thereto.  'The  sweet  stock  is  a 
free  growing  and  satisfactory  stock  and  most  of 
the  older  orchards  are  upon  this  root,  but  it  is 
held  to  be  less  resistant  of  soil  troubles  than  the 
sour  stock,  and  therefore  propagators  are  now 
largely  using  the  latter.  The  trifoliata  has  been 
promoted  as  more  likely  to  induce  dormancy  of 
the  top  growth  during  cold  weather,  because  of  its 
own  deciduous  habit.  It  is  being  now  largely  re- 
lied upon  to  adapt  the  orange  to  lower  tempera- 
tures than  one  encounters  in  the  chief  citrus 
region  of  California,  as,  for  instance,  in  Texas. 
It  has  also  been  advocated  as  likely  to  induce 
earlier  maturity  in  the  fruit  and  thus  minister  to 
early  marketing.  The  objection  urged  against  it 
has  been  a  claimed  dwarfing  of  the  tree  worked 
upon  it.  So  far  as  we  know,  these  questions  of 
availability  and  effects  of  the  different  roots  are 
still  open. 


Giant  Spurry. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  some  information 
about  spurry.  How  much  frost  will  it  stand? 
What  is  time  for  sowing?  Its  value  as  crop  to 
plow  under? — Subscriber,  Shasta  county. 

From  a  California  point  of  view  spurry  is  a  win- 
ter growing  weed  which  has  been  approved  by 
orchardists  in  Sonoma  county  because  it  yields  a 
considerable  amount  of  vegetation  for  turning 


under  with  the  spring  plowing  of  the  orchard. 
We  do  not  know  just  how  much  frost  it  will  en- 
dure, but  it  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  our  other 
winter  growing  vegetation.  For  this  purpose  it 
should  evidently  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season.  Its  value  as  a  crop  to  turn  under 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  growth  you  can  get. 
It  is  not  a  legume  and  therefore  does  not  have  the 
value  of  the  nitrogen  gathering  plant.  Still  it 
yields  humus  and  therefore  is  valuable  for  winter 
growing  as  ordinary  weeds,  grasses,  grains,  etc., 
are. 


Potato  Scab. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  kindly  tell  me 
it'  potatoes  can  be  treated  in  any  way  before  plant- 
ing to  prevent  the  new  ones  from  being  what  is 
called  "scabby"?  If  so,  please  print  it. — Spud, 
Elk  Grove. 

There  are  two  successful  treatments  for  scab  in 
potatoes.  One  is  dipping  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Dissolve  one  ounce  in  eight  gallons  of 
water  and  soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  this  solution 
for  one  and  one-half  hours  before  cutting.  This 
treatment  kills  the  scab  spores  which  may  be  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  potatoes.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  danger  in  handling  such  a  rank 
poison  as  corrosive  sublimate,  formaldehyde  has 
been  used,  and  one  pint  of  commercial  formalde- 
hyde, as  it  is  bought  in  the  stores,  is  diluted  with 
thirty  gallons  of  water,  and  potatoes  are  soaked 
in  this  for  two  hours.  Thirty  gallons  of  this  dip 
ought  to  treat  about  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes. 


Blooming  Dates  of  Plums. 

To  the  Editor :  Does  the  Imperial  prune  bloom 
earlier  than  the  French  prune  or  the  Sugar  prune? 
We  are  fearful  it  may  bloom  too  early  for  us  in 
this  county  on  account  of  frost  in  spring. — 
Planter,  Lakeport. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  comparative  record  of 
the  blooming  of  plums.  If  some  one  will  send  us 
such  notes  as  he  has  made  it  will  be  interesting  to 
publish.  Our  judgment  would  be  that  the  order  of 
blooming  would  be :  Sugar,  French,  Imperial.  But 
would  not  the  late  ripening  of  the  Imperial  over- 
balance any  gain  there  might  be  in  its  late  bloom- 
ing, because  size  and  late  ripening  increase  diffi- 
culty in  curing? 


UNFAVORABLE  ASPECT  OF  THE  SEASON. 


To  the  Editor:  I  hate  to  appear  as  an  alarmist, 
but  it  is  well  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  not  to 
have  too  roseate  optimism  about  conditions.  The 
Weather  Bureau  has  recently  given  a  report  of 
the  snowfall  and  the  cover  of  the  Sierras,  which 
looks  very  unfavorable  for  this  season.  While  the 
rainfall  to  date  is  not  Over  one-third  of  normal, 
the  snowfall  is  only  one-tenth,  and  the  snow  cover 
is  not  even  that  proportion.  For  instance,  at 
Bear  Valley,  near  the  summit,  209  inches  was  re- 
ported on  February  1,  1911 ;  only  20  inches  is  re- 
ported for  the  same  time  this  year,  and  other  lo- 
calities proportionately.  Travelers  report  the 
Sierras  as  bare  of  snow  as  in  summer.  The  grass 
and  grain  are  still  growing  fairly  well  in  northern 
and  central  California,  and  possibly  March  rains 
may  relieve  the  shortage  of  the  season,  though 
that  is  an  unknown  factor ;  but  it  seems  now  al- 
most certain  that  our  snow  cover  will  be  the  light- 
est in  years.  As  a  result,  irrigation  water  will  run 
very  low  in  summer,  and  therefore  irrigation  ought 
to  be  begun  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will 
make  up  for  shortage  of  rainfall  and  it  would  be 
conserving  the  present  run-off. 

Very  heavy  rains  fell  last  week  from  Eureka 
northward,  giving  us  but  sprinkles  and  a  light 
fractional  inch  ;  such  conditions  show  the  tendency 
of  the  season,  as  they  prevail  in  dryer  seasons 
where  the  storm  center  is  too  far  northward. 
South  of  the  Tehachapi  the  defection  has  been 
even  greater  and  the  ground  is  bare  of  grass.  The 
season  is  early  enough  to  give  us  a  possible  turn 
for  the  better,  but  almost  too  late  for  the  snow 
cover.  L.  E.  Blociiman. 

Berkeley,  February  19. 
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Almond  Planting. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  WniTNEY. 

Another  step  in  co-operation  in  almond  grow- 
ing and  marketing  by  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change which  is  being  made  this  spring  is  the 
starting  of  a  nursery  at  Acampo,  San  Joaquin 
county,  in  which  almond  trees  will  be  grown  for 
sale  at  cost  price  to  the  members  of  the  Exchange. 
The  nursery  is  not  to  be  a  commercial  undertak- 
ing in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  trees 
will  not  be  sold  to  non-members.  About  250,000 
young  trees  will  be  ready  the  first  season. 

The  varieties  which  the  directors  of  the  Ex- 
change urge  the  members  to  limit  themselves  to 
are  the  Nonpareil,  Texas  Prolific,  and  Drake's 
Seedling,  and  where  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  I.X.L. 
are  known  to  do  well,  these  may  also  be  profitable. 
Otherwise  it  has  ben  found  to  be  a  mistake  to 
plant  any  more  varieties  than  will  serve  to  cross- 
pollenize  well  and  bear  consistently. 

A  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  almond  districts  of 
the  State  where  good  prices  for  the  nuts  have 
caused  much  planting  shows  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Exchange  are  not  known  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  several  varieties  which  are  not 
of  the  greatest  value  are  being  planted  extensive 
ly,  while  the  Texas  Prolific,  for  instance,  is  not 
receiving  the  notice  it  deserves. 

This  variety  is  especially  valuable  for  its  pol 
lenizing  value,  as  it  makes  all  other  varieties 
fruit  better,  and  is  itself  a  very  consistent  bearer, 
resembling  closely  the  Drake's  Seedling.   A  good 
way  to  plant  is  to  have  two  rows  of  Texas  Pro 
lific,  or  other  heavy  fruiting  variety,  then  two 
rows  of  some  other  variety.    This  gives  a  max 
iraura  of  cross-pollenizing  value,  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  the  method  of  harvesting  almonds 
described  in  the  Rural  Press  of  September  23, 
1911,  with  the  greatest  convenience  without  mix- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  nuts  grown. 

The  great  pollenizing  value  of  the  Texas  Pro- 
lific was  shown  in  an  orchard  purchased  several 
years  ago  by  J.  P.  Dargitz,  secretary  of  the  Ex- 
hange,  at  Acampo.  This  was  planted  to  IXL's 
and  one  of  the  other  Hatch  varieties,  two  rows 
of  each,  alternating.  From  the  time  the  trees 
had  reached  a  good  bearing  age  they  had  borne 
only  about  500  pounds  of  nuts  per  acre  per  an- 
num, and  for  fruit  purposes  appeared  practically 
valueless.  The  IXL's  were  grafted  over  to  the 
Texas  Prolific,  and  where  the  grafts  did  not  take 
buds  were  put  in. 

When  buds  and  grafts  reached  the  blossoming 
age  a  decided  change  was  seen  in  the  bearing 
of  the  other  trees,  and  now  the  whole  orchard 
runs  about  a  ton  to  the  acre  and  bears  consist- 
ently. 

An  interesting  thing  about  the  prices  for  the 
different  varieties  of  nuts,  which  may  affect  prices 
greatly  in  the  future,  is  the  amount  of  meat  se- 
cured and  the  prices  paid.  For  instance,  the  Non- 
paireils  carry  60%  of  kernels,  and  at  the  Ex- 
change prices  this  year,  for  $18.50  the  buyer  would 
get  60  pounds  of  meat.  For  Drakes  he  would  get 
about  42  pounds  of  meat  for  $14.50,  and  in  buying 
Ilardshells  only  15  pounds  of  meat  for  $8.  In 
other  words,  he  would  pay  only  31  cents  for  a 
pound  of  Nonpareil  kernels,  about  34^2  cents  for 
Drakes,  and  53  cents  a  pound  for  Ilardshells, 
which  are  also  the  hardest  to  get  at.  Thus  if  a 
person  has  an  order  for  a  lot  of  almond  meat, 
he  had  better  shell  his  most  expensive  nuts  and 
sell  the  cheaper  varieties  as  they  stand. 

During  the  past  season  the  Exchange  has  defi- 
nitely decided  in  favor  of  the  steam  system  of 
bleaching,  and  a  number  of  the  Associations  have 
or  are  installing  bleaching  outfits. 

By  this  method  steam  is  applied  to  the  shells 
until  the  outsides  are  soft  and  moist,  and  then 
sulphur  fumes  are  applied.  This  gives  an  even 
bleaching  and  prevents  the  sulphur  from  working 
into  the  kernel.  By  the  method  of  dipping  the 
nuts  in  hot  water  and  then  applying  the  sul- 
phur, the  sulphur  often  reached  the  kernel  and 
gave  it  a  disagreeable  flavor;  the  bleaching  was 
not  as  even  and  the  cost  was  about  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  steam  process. 

It  has  been  decided  next  year  to  sell  in  smaller 
cartons  than  were  put  on  the  market  this  year. 
The  present  cartons  have  been  found  to  contain 


more  nuts  than  many  consumers  wish  to  buy  at 
a  time,  and  although  they  will  be  continued, 
smaller  cartons  that  will  retail  at  about  25  or 
50  cents  will  also  be  put  up. 

Since  fall  a  large  number  of  applications  have 
been  made  for  membership  in  the  Exchange,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  by  the  opening  of  the  season 
of  1912,  75%  of  the  acreage  of  almonds  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  represented  by  the  Exchange. 

KEEPING  SWEET  POTATOES. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  had  some  little  experi- 
ence with  sweet  potatoes,  I  find  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  hold  them  over  for  the  higher  prices, 
on  account  of  the  poor  keeping  qualities  of  the 
potatoes.  Nearly  all  sweet  potatoes  sold  in  the 
Eastern  markets  are  kiln-dried.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  whether  this  is  ever  done  in  the  West  ? 
If  so,  can  you  give  me  any  information  in  regard 
to  the  method  of  doing  same,  and  how  long  the 
potatoes  will  keep  after  going  through  such  a 
process?  Would  the  expense  of  kiln-drying  and 
shrinking  more  than  offset  the  increased  price  one 
would  get  for  them,  by  holding  them  over  until 
the  holidays?  Grower. 

Atwater. 

[We  do  not  know  of  any  process  which  could  be 
properly  called  "kiln-drying."  If  there  is  such  a 
process  it  must  be  rather  new.  If  you  refer  to  a 
method  of  keeping  in  specially  constructed  storage 
houses  with  arrangements  for  heating  to  a  mod- 
erate degree,  it  is  commonly  used  by  the  leading 
commercial  growers  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  is 
very  profitable  under  their  conditions  of  autumn 
temperatures  and  humidity.  It  is  described  by  W. 
R.  Beattie  of  the  IL  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  this  way: 

"The  usual  method  of  constructing  storage 
houses  is  to  first  put  down  concrete  foundations, 
upon  which  a  frame  of  2  by  4-inch  and  2  by  6-inch 
scantling  is  reared.  On  the  outside  a  sheathing  of 
1-inch  lumber  is  nailed,  preferably  diagonally,  to 
add  strength  to  the  building.  Over  this  sheathing 
heavy  building  paper  is  applied  and  a  covering  of 
"drop"  or  "lap"  siding  put  on.  The  roof  may- 
be of  tin  or  shingles,  or  one  of  the  better  grades 
of  prepared  paper  roofing  will  answer.  Inside  the 
building,  paper  is  first  tacked  to  the  studding,  and 
then  one  thickness  of  ^-inch  matched  lumber  is 
nailed  on.  The  ceiling  may  be  carried  upon  the 
rafters  or  squ  rely  across,  with  several  openings 
into  the  space  above  for  ventilation.  Where  the 
ceiling  is  attached  to  the  rafters,  it  is  desirable  to 
first  nail  1-inch  strips  to  the  rafters  and  then  run 
the  matched  ceiling  up  and  down,  in  order  that 
any  condensed  moisture  will  follow  down  the 
grooves  to  the  sides  of  the  house  rather  than  drop 
upon  the  potatoes. 

"The  floor  may  consist  of  boards,  concrete,  or 
hard  clay.  The  bins  for  holding  the  potatoes  may- 
be constructed  of  2  by  4-inch  scantlings  and  1  by 
4-inch  strips,  a  convenient  size  of  bin  being  about 
20  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  in  width  and  10  feet 
deep.  The  bins  should  be  built  14  to  18  inches 
away  from  the  outside  walls  and  a  4-inch  space 
should  be  allowed  between  the  bins.  A  floor  of- 
narrow  boards  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  regu- 
lar.floor  will  provide  for  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  potatoes.  The  size  and  number  of 
bins  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of 
potatoes  to  be  stored.  For  each  100  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  be  stored  a  space  of  125  cubic  feet 
will  be  required.  A  bin  of  the  dimensions  given 
above,  if  filled  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  will  hold 
about  1500  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes. 

'Two  or  three  days  before  beginning  to  bring 
in  the  potatoes,  the  storage  house  should  be'thor- 
oughly  cleaned  and  the  heating  appliance  put  in 
working  order  and  started,  in  order  to  have  the 
house  both  warm  and  dry  when  the  crop  comes  in. 
Throughout  the  time  of  storing  and  for  about  ten 
days  after  the  potatoes  are  all  in  the  bins  a  tem- 
perature of  85  or  90°  F.  should  be  maintained  in 
the  house,  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  This  con- 
stitutes what  is  known  as  the  sweating  or  curing 
process,  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  potatoes 
depend  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  this 


part  of  the  work  is  done.  Wood-burning  stoves 
are  frequently  employed  for  heating  sweet  potato 
storage  houses,  but  a  hot-water  boiler  with  coils 
of  pipes  along  the  walls  of  the  building  is  very- 
satisfactory. 

"After  the  crop  is  all  in  and  thoroughly  cured, 
the  temperature  of  the  storage  house  should  be 
gradually  lowered  and  may  vary  between  55  and 
65°  F.,  but  considerable  ventilation  should  be 
maintained." 

Of  course  such  a  structure  against  freezing 
temperatures  is  not  necessary  in  this  climate.  A 
much  cheaper  house,  in  which  the  best  keeping 
temperatures  can  be  maintained  by  a  little  stove 
heat,  will  be  all  that  is  required.  It  is  simply  an 
application  of  the  fact  that  sweet  potatoes  keep 
best  in  a  warm,  dry  place.  Whatever  arrange- 
ments to  that  end  are  not  known  in  Atwater  dis- 
trict may  be  surely  believed  to  be  not  used  in  the 
West,  for  your  people  know  more  about  sweet 
potatoes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  West  put  to- 
gether.— Editor.] 

THE  OAK-ROOT  FUNGUS. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  W. 

Following  a  reference  to  oak-root  fungus  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Press,  we  have  been 
requested  for  more  information  upon  this  subject. 

Oak-root  fungus  occurs  naturally  upon  a  num- 
ber of  wild  trees  in  this  State,  but  is  communi- 
cated to  cultivated  plants  mainly  by  the  oaks,  as 
these  are  the  most  common  native  trees  on  Cali- 
fornia fruit  lands.  It  will  also  attack  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  do  more  injury  to  them 
than  to  the  native  trees.  Unless  the  fungus  is 
present  in  the  ground  or  is  introduced,  it  will  not 
develop,  so  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  plant  citrus  or 
deciduous  fruit  trees  upon  land  that  has  been  cov- 
ered with  oak,  provided  the  fungus  itself  is  absent. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  by  an  examination  of  the  oak  roots  whether 
the  fungus  is  present  or  not,  as  the  oaks  are  quite 
resistant  to  it,  and  its  effects  may  not  become  ap- 
parent until  the  trees  are  dying,  or  the  fungus 
visible  until  the  roots  have  been  dead  in  the  soil 
for  several  years.  Once  the  fungus  becomes  es- 
tablished, however,  it  remains  in  the  soil  for  many- 
years,  and  its  presence  may  not  be  known  until  a 
fruit  tree  planted  upon  the  land  dies  from  its 
attack.  The  exact  length  of  time  that  it  will  stay 
there  has  not  been  determined,  but  under  some 
conditions  it  may  endure,  even  without  new  wood 
being  provided  for  it,  for  half  a  century.  If  the 
owner  provides  young  trees  as  often  as  the  old 
ones  die,  the  disease,  of  course,  will  last  for  cen- 
turies and  be  as  strong  at  the  finish  as  at  the 
start. 

The  fungus  may  spread  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
the  spores  that  grow  in  the  toadstools  that  may 
develop  in  winter;  and,  second,  by  the  growth 
underground.  There  appears  to  be  little  danger 
of  the  spores  doing  much  to  reproduce  the  disease, 
and  practically  all  the  extension  of  the  trouble 
comes  from  the  underground  growth. 

The  underground  growth  will  not  last  beyond 
the  time  it  has  roots  to  feed  upon,  and  when  the 
roots  are  gone,  it  ceases  to  exist.  Like  most  fun- 
gus, its  progress  is  most  rapid  when  there  is  con- 
siderable moisture  in  the  soil.  Therefore,  by 
planting  alfalfa  or  other  irrigated  crop  and  giv- 
ing the  fungus  plenty  of  moisture  to  encourage 
its  development,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  use  up 
the  dead  roots  in  the  soil  quicker  than  it  would 
in  dry  ground,  and  then  die  out,  after  which  it 
will  be  safe  to  plant  fruit  trees.  How  long  it  will 
take  to  eradicate  it  by  this  method  is  not  known, 
but  it  will  probably  be  many  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  soil  remains  dry,  it  appears  to  remain 
in  the  ground  indefinitely,  waiting  only  until 
moisture  is  supplied  to  renew  its  activity  and 
attack  those  roots  that  are  present 

This  fungus  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
north  and  south,  where  there  is  sufficient  rainfall 
to  keep  trees  alive,  although  in  every  place  it 
occurs  only  in  spots.  The  parts  of  the  State 
where  it  appears  to  be  most  virulent  are  those 
where  the  ground  is  kept  moist,  and  in  some  places 
where  little  irrigation  is  practiced  it  may  exist  in 
the  soil,  but  do  very  little  damage  to  the  trees. 

Usually  it  spreads  very  slowly,  seldom  going 
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faster  than  a  tree  year  year.  That  is,  if  the  fungus 
kills  a  tree  in  the  center,  of  an  orchard,  the  next 
year  only  those  immediately  adjacent  to  it  will 
have  the  trouble  the  following  year,  and  so  on. 
Usually  it  spreads  still  more  slowly  than  this, 
though  with  absolute  sureness. 

Nothing  has  been  found  as  yet  to  either  cure 
the  trouble  or  to  prevent  its  spread,  although 
possibly  something  can  be  found  to  accomplish 
the  latter  purpose  soon.  The  only  thiug  to  do  now 
appears  to  be  to  plant  out  annual  crops,  or- alfalfa, 
or  some  other  plants  that  are  not  attacked  by  it, 
and  wait  until  the  fungus  dies  out  of  itself.  Ap- 
parently pears  are  immune  to  it,  especially  on 
some  stocks,  so  it  might  be  possible  to  plant  pear 
trees  on  infected  soil  and  yet  have  them  thrive, 
but  not  communicate  the  disease  to  other  trees. 

The  fungus  may  be  recognized  by  description, 
even  without  previous  acquaintance  with  it.  In 
the  first  place  the  trees  die  in  ever  widening  cir- 
cles, as  do  vines  injured  by  the  phylloxera,  and 
not  here  and  there,  as  would  be  the  case  if  gophers 
were  to  blame. 

By  digging  into  the  soil  black  strands  will  be 
found  close  to  the  roots  and  running  into  them. 
When  these  strands  come  into  contact  with  a 
healthy  root,  they  attach  themselves  to  it  and 
start  decay. 

On  badly  diseased  roots  the  bark  will  be  found 
soft  and  swollen  and  can  be  broken  from  the  wood 
very  easily.  Usually  the  soil  sticks  close  to  the  de- 
cayed root.  Under  the  bark  can  be  found  fan 
shaped  growths  of  white,  felty  fungus,  about  an 
inch  long  and  wide,.  During  moist  weather  in 
early  winter  the  bark  on  badly  affected  roots  will 
swell  up  and  large  brownish  toadstools  sprout 
from  the  decayed  wood.  These  toadstools  form 
(inly  when  the  weather  has  continued  moist  for 
some  time,  and  may  never  form  in  some  locations. 
These  toadstools  are  not  poisonous,  but  are  not 
pleasant  eating.  They  should  be  destroyed  to 
prevent  spores  from  forming  and  being  trans- 
ported to  other  places  to  start  a  new  infection. 

This  disease  has  been  known  to  develop  from  oak 
trees  for  many  years.  There  is  no  danger  of  it  be- 
coming more  virulent  than  it  has  been,  or  spread- 
ing suddenly,  although  the  infected  areas  are 
gradually  and  continually  increasing  in  size. 

Methods  of  control  may  finally  be  discovered, 
but  at  present  the  most  advisable  thing  to  do  is  to 
plant  only  those  things  that  are  known  to  be  free 
from  its  attack  in  places  where  the  fungus  exists, 
to  wait  until  it  is  certain  that  the  fungus  has  dis- 
appeared before  planting  trees  susceptible  to  it, 
and  possibly  to  keep  the  land  irrigated  and  grow- 
ing alfalfa  or  other  valuable  crop. 

THE  FEMMONZI  PLUM. 


To  the  Editor  :  In  regard  to  the  Femmonzi  plum 
mentioned  by  Leonard  Coates  in  your  issue  of 
December  30,  as  Mr.  Femmons  has  retired  from 
horticultural  work,  I  obtained  the  following  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Femmonzi  plum.  The 
plum  was  originally  secured  by  Mr.  Cowan  from 
a  sprout  growing  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Crooks, 
and  Mr.  Femmons  secured  his  grafts  from  Mr. 
Cowan,  who  had  fruited  it.  Mr.  Femmons  states 
he  has  never  claimed  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
lilum,  but  he  grew  it  for  16  years  in  the  Home 
Orchard  and  nursery  before  giving  it  public  in- 
troduction. As  to  its  shipping  qualities,  the  fruit 
Mr.  Femmons  raises  (outside  of  apples)  finds 
local  markets,  so  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  tested 
in  that  respect  by  him.  Mr.  Femmons'  orchard 
is  in  charge  of  his  son.  If  there  is  any  further 
information  I  can  give  you,  will  gladly  do  so  next 
summer  when  I  visit  there.  I  have  nothing  to 
sell,  nor  has  his  son  any  nursery  stock. 

Raymond.  A.  0.  Nelson. 

[Thank  you  for  the  information.  Mr.  Femmons 
has  fortunately  not  retired  from  horticultural 
work,  though  he  has,  perhaps,  from  actual  or- 
eharding.  We  expect  he  will  write  good  horticul- 
ture for  a  good  many  years  as  the  product  of  his 
long  experience  and  observation.  We  have  known 
^Mr.  Femmons'  relation  to  this  plum  for  the  last 
decade  or  more  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  have  it 
identified,  if  any  living  pomologist  could  do  it.  He 
sent  specimens  all  over  the  country  by  mail  and 
express  and  derived  therefrom  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  how  it  behaved  under  long  distance  shipment. — 
Editor.] 


Citrus 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

It  is  announced  that  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  Service,  will  come  to  south- 
ern California  as  soon  as  he  can  get  away  from 
Washington,  to  take  up  with  the  officers  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League  the  proposed  frost  pre- 
vention investigation,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing its  exact  scope. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
league,  has  the  plans  for  the  investigation  out- 
lined, but  they  await  the  approval  of  Prof.  Moore, 
as  the  Weather  Bureau  will  have  much  to  do  in 
carrying  out  the  study.  In  order  to  get  an  exact 
understanding  of  the  situation,  Prof.  Moore  will 
come  here  and  go  over  the  ground. 

Secretary  Powell  intends  that  this  frost  preven- 
tion study  shall  be  so  thorough  and  so  practical 
that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  citrus  in- 
dustry. And  if  frost  can  be  prevented  in  citrus 
groves,  similar  means  doubtless  can  be  utilized 
in  other  horticultural  lines  to  ward  off  the  Frost 
King. 

Mr.  Powell 's  success,  when  he  was  himself  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  finding  the  causes  and  cure  for 
decay  in  oranges  in  shipping,  which  virtually 
revolutionized  handling  and  packing  methods,  has 
given  citrus  growers  generally  great  faith  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes  of  this  nature.  If  he  can  bring 
about  as  great  results  in  preventing  frost  from 
injuring  an  orange  crop,  he  will  add  millions  to 
the  citrus  industry. 

Fighting  Is  Better  Than  Ignoring. — There  is  a 
feeling  among  citrus  men  that  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  boasting  that  one's  own  particular  loca- 
tion is  "absolutely  frostless, "  and  that  it  is  al- 
ways the  other  fellow's  fruit  that  gets  nipped, 
and  to  face  squarely  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  localities  are  entirely  free  from  frost  danger. 
Instead  of  bragging  about  "frostless"  locations, 
leading  citrus  growers  believe  that  all  localities 
should  be  made  frost-proof;  that  science  should 
enable  the  grower  to  snap  his  fingers  at  Jack 
Frost  and  feel  safe — if  his  frost-fighting  appar- 
atus is  in  good  trim. 

It  appears,  however,  that  much  of  the  smudging 
thus  far  has  been  done  on  a  wrong  theory.  Some 
of  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  efforts  at 
frost-prevention  this  season  are  convinced  that  a 
fuel  should  be  used  in  the  night  time  to  make  heat 
and  not  smoke,  and  that  a  sootless  smoke  or 
smudge  should  be  produced  about  daylight  to 
keep  the  sun  from  reaching  the  groves  and  thus 
raising  the  temperature  too  suddenly  after  a 
cool  night. 

The  theory  that  a  dense  smoke  acts  as  a  blanket 
and  keeps  the  heat  in  the  grove,  which  has  been 
held  for  years,  now  appears  untenable.  It  doubf- 
less  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  such  is  the  action 
of  a  fog,  but  fog  and  smoke  are  too  different  sub- 
stances. The  smoke,  in  fact,  is  a  conductor  of 
heat,  and  carries  it  away  instead  of  holding  it  in 
as  a  blanket. 

A  heater  therefore  is  needed  which  will  give 
more  perfect  combustion  and  more  heat,  and  if 
smoke  is  needed  it  can  be  obtained  by  burning 
damp  straw  or  some  such  material  that  will  pro- 
duce no  soot. 

The  heater  manufacturers,  however,  have  been 
following  the  guidance  of  the  citrus  growers  and 
have  made  heaters  to  produce  smoke.  When  they 
understand  what  is  wanted  they  will  doubtless 
evolve  just  the  kind  of  heater  needed. 

However,  the  kind  of  fuel  and  the  principles 
on  which  a  heater  should  be  made  are  only  some 
of  the  minor  points  to*  be  solved  in  the  frost-pre- 
vention study.  Underlying  these  are  scientific 
facts  that  must  be  worked  out,  and  several  years 
may  be  needed  to  carry  the  investigations  through 
to  a  finality. 

Strenuous  Horticultural  Work. — By  the  death 
of  A.  R.  Meserve,  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Los  Angeles  county,  one  of  the  pioneer 
horticulturists  of  southern  California  has  passed. 
His  demise  was  sudden,  and  it  may  have  been 
hastened  by  the  difficulties  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  which 
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the  horticultural  commissioner  must  enforce,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  fumigation,  spraying, 
and  the  eradication  of  the  Johnson  grass  pest. 

Because  of  the  large  population  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  the  majority  of  whom  raise  a  few  fruits 
and  shrubs  for  pleasure  and  not  commercially,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  brought  about  a  multitude 
of  complaints,  and  it  necessitated  so  large  a  force 
of  inspectors  that  it  was  difficult  to  handle.  The 
fumigating  and  spraying,  too,  were  done  by  com- 
mercial outfits  over  which  the  horticultural  com- 
mission had  little  control,  and  this  led  to  abuses 
in  the  prices  charged  small  property  holders. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Meserve  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  a 
representative  of  the  district  attorney's  office,  to 
devise  a  new  system  of  having  spraying  and 
fumigating  done,  when  it  is  required,  by  the 
county.  This  system  will  be  perfected  before  a 
new  commissioner  is  put  at  work. 

It  is  the  idea  of  R.  W.  Pridham,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  that  whenever  the 
county  orders  a  property  owner  to  spray  or  fumi- 
gate his  trees,  the  horticultural  department  should 
be  prepared  to  do  the  work  at  cost,  and  to  do  it 
effectually  before  the  bill  is  collected.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  bill  is  presented  immediately 
after  the  work  is  done,  long  before  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  fumigation  has  been  effectual 
in  killing  the  scale. 

While  the  supervisors  have  announced  that 
they  will  make  no  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Meserve  until  they  have  had  time  to  canvass 
the  situation  thoroughly,  most  of  the  citrus  inter- 
ests of  the  county  have  endorsed  William  Wood, 
of  Whittier,  for  the  place.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  a 
deputy  under  Mr.  Meserve  heretofore.  Most  of 
the  citrus  fruit  exchanges  and  associations  of  the 
county  have  asked  for  his  appointment,  and  he 
also  has  the  backing  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Horticultural  Society  and  many  nurserymen. 

Dr.  Cobb's  Mission.— Dr.  N.  A.  Cobb,  acting 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  ex- 
pected, at  this  writing,  to  come  to  Los  Angeles 
within  a  short  time  to  inaugurate  the  mal-nutri- 
tion  studies  which  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
department. 

Announcement  of  this  investigation  was  made  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  will 
be  carried  on  by  four  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists of  the  department,  all  specialists,  and  co- 
operating in  this  particular  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Cobb.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first 
time  such  a  comprehensive  study  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

While  it  is  inaugurated  primarily  for  the  citrus 
industry,  this  investigation  will  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  wherever  irrigation  is  practiced — and  that 
means  throughout  the  entire  West,  as  the  great 
irrigation  projects  of  the  government  are  de- 
veloped, in  addition  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Lemon  Rate.— As  a  result  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Commerce  Court  at  Washington  to  enjoin 
again  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
enforcing  the  $1  freight  rate  on  lemons,  that  rate 
went  into  effect  February  15,  the  date  set  by  the 
commission  in  its  last  order. 

Since  November  21  the  railroads  have  been  col- 
lecting $1.15  a  hundred  pounds  for  lemons,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  the  extra  15  cents  has  been 
paid  by  the  growers  into  a  fund  held  by  the  Citrus 
Protective  League  under  the  bond  given  by  the 
growers  under  a  court  order. 

This  extra  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds  now  has 
created  a  fund  aggregating  $365,000,  but  it  cannot 
be  paid  back  to  the  growers  until  all  lemon  rate 
litigation  is  finally  disposed  of.  There  is  still 
technically  pending  in  the  Commerce  Court  an 
application  of  the  railroads  for  a  permanent  in- 
junction against  the  $1  rate — it  was  the  temporary 
injunction  that  was  refused — and  until  some  dis- 
position is  made  of  that,  the  $365,000  trust  fund 
must  be  kept  intact. 

It  is  not  generally  believed  that  the  railroads 
will  attempt  to  press  the  fight  further,  although 
they  can  do  so  either  by  asking  for  a  hearing  on 
the  application  for  a  permanent  injuntcion,  or  by 
appealing  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
from  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Commerce  Court. 
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Where  the  Farmers  Hit  the 
Roseberry  Law. 


To  the  Editor:  The  "San  Joaquin 
County  Grape  Growers'  Protective  League" 
was  organized  at  Lodi,  Cal.,  on  the  3rd 
inst.  with  a  large  attendance.  Ex-State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  J.  W.  Jeffrey 
was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  and  the 
following  board  of  directors  was  elected: 
Jot  McKindley,  Acampo;  Henry  Thomp 
son,  Lodi;  C.  A.  Black,  Lodi;  M.  E.  An- 
gier;  Geo.  Lemoin,  Lodi;  J.  V.  Bare, 
Lodi;  and  Robt.  G.  Williams,  Stockton. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  to 
co-operate  with  the  State  Deciduous  Fruit 
League,  to  promote  a  harmonious  under- 
standing with  the  commercial  and  other 
shipping  companies,  to  promote  the  stand 
ardization  of  fruit,  and  to  take  action 
on  any  matter  of  general  interest  to  the 
grape  growers  of  the  county. 

Among  the  subjects  considered,  the  new 
Roseberry  Liability  Law  was  pretty  well 
threshed  out,  and  the  following  resolu 
tions,  which  indicate  the  feeling  that  ex- 
ists among  farmers  in  regard  to  this  out- 
rageous measure  of  the  labor  unions,  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  California 
has  enacted  a  law  known  as  the  Rose- 
berry compensation  act,  and 

Whereas,  said  law  applies  in  its  oper- 
ation to  farmers  and  farm  laborers; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  by  San  Joaquin  County 
Grape  Growers'  League,  that  we  favor 
compensation  laws  for  the  benefit  of  labor 
in  which  the  rights  of  every  man  are 
safeguarded,  and  by  which  the  burdens 
of  compensation  are  borne  by  society  in 
general. 

Resolved,  that  we  object  to  the  Rose- 
berry act  for  the  following  reasons: 

Because,  being  a  measure  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  factory,  it  is  unsuited  to 
apply  to  the  business  of  the  farmer,  and 
in  its  operation  will  not  only  place  upon 
th-?  farmer  the  risks  of  his  own  business, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  burdens  of 
industrial  insurance. 

Because,  based  as  it  is  (as  stated  by 
the  Industrial  Board)  on  the  principle 
that  the  employer  will  add  the  cost  to 
the  price  of  his  products,  and  thus  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  public,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  apply  justly  to  the  business  of 
the  farmer,  as;  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  farmer  does  not  make  the 
price  of  his  products. 

Because  it  reverses  the  course  of  jus 
tice,  as  under  the  old  law  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant  would  be  changed  under 
this  act  to  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Because  it  is  a  blow  at  the  jury  system. 

Because  it  substitutes  a  partisan  com- 
mission for  a  court  of  justice. 

Because  it  abolishes  the  common  law 
grounds  of  defence — the  foundation  of 
justice. 

Because  it  abolishes  or  greatly  minim- 
izses  the  plea  of  "contributory  negli- 
gence." 

Because  it  is  an  ingenious  application 
of  the  "single  tax." 

Because  it  places  an  unjust  share  of 
£he  burdens  of  society  on  the  farmer,  and 
aims  at  the  confiscation  of  land. 

Because  in  its  application  to  the  farm- 
er it  is  class  legislation  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable kind. 

Because  it  is  increased  and  unjust  tax- 
ation, and  it  will  tend  to  obstruct  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  State:  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  that  a  permanent  legislative 
committee,  composed  of  three  members 
of  this  association,  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  to  which  the  subject  of  these  reso 
lutions  is  referred  with  instructions  to 
co-operate  as  far  as  possible  with  other 
fanners'  organizations  with  the  purpose 


to  secure  the  modification  of  this  act,  as 
it  affects  the  farmer,  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Stockton.  Robt.  G.  Williams. 


SOME  NUTS  FOR  MR.  PILLS 
BURY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  liability-compen- 
sation law.  It  does  not  look  like  fair 
play.  First,  how  many  farmers  are  there 
that  do  not  have  to  work  themselves? 
They  are  just  as  liable  to  accident  as 
the  laborer. 

Maybe  the  farmer  has  a  big  mortgage 
on  his  place;  maybe  he  is  a  renter.  Who 
pays  his  doctor's  bill  when  he  gets  hurt? 
Suppose  he  gets  killed:  his  wife  and 
children  can  go  to  the  poorhouse.  There 
is  no  provision  for  them. 

Suppose  one  works  for  a  man  that  has 
nothing  and  he  gets  hurt — who  pays  him? 

In  some  cases  it  might  take  all  that  a 
man  has  to  pay  for  an  injury.  How 
many  farmers  are  there  who  have  no 
mortgages?  Our  taxes  will  be  just  the 
same;  they  always  will  get  higher.  It 
seama  to  me  that  it  could  be  fixed  some 
other  way.  Suppose  each  farmer  paid 
so  much  a  year  and  the  man  that  works 
for  him  pays  the  same,  and  have  a  fund 
to  pay  them  both  for  injuries?  It  Is  all 
one-sided  now;  so  please  put  this  in  your 
Prkss.  F.  A.  Faltelback. 

Edenvale,  Cal. 


Two  Cent  Stamp 
Saves  The  Crop 

Just  a  slip,  an  accident,  and  you 
are  called  into  court  to  defend  a 
heavy  damage  suit.  One  of  your 
men  injured,  and  under  the  new 
Roseberry  Liability  Law  you  are 
financially  responsible.  The  law  is 
in  effect,  and  a  mortgage  may  be 
slapped  on  your  crop  or  your  farm 
tomorrow — unless  you  are  protected 
by  Farm  Liability  Insurance. 

Protection  is  necessary  and  costs 
but  .little.  But  liability  insurance 
can  only  be  properly  written  by  ex- 
perts. A  policy  drawn  up  by  an 
inexperienced  agent  may  not  be 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

We  are  experts. 

Write,  ffivinjr  us  your  acreage,  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  kind  of  crops 
and  nature  of  any  other  operations, 
and  we  will  cheerfully  advise  you. 
It  won't  cost  you  more  than  a  two- 
cent  stamp  and  it  may  save  the  crop. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Llncola  Ave.,  San  Jo«e,  Cal. 


Our  Guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  issued 

IN  THE  VEGETABLE  LINE 

it  calls  particular  attention  to  some  sterling 
novelties  that  every  planter  should  try,  incluaing 
a  new  sweet  corn,  three  varieties  of  culinary  peas 
and  a  new  wax  bean. 

IN  FLOWER  SEEDS 

a  new  hybrid  mixture  of  the  Golden  African 
Daisy,  a  new  Snapdragon,  and  a  new  mixture 
of  Giant  Verbenas. 

IN  PLANTS 

some  wonderful  new  roses,  Dahlias  and  Bego- 
nias are  particularly  described.  Thi6  valuable 
book  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

119  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.C.  Morse  8  Co 


is  islfoutsjbt  tf\e 


The  finest  developments  of  the  printers 
art  have  been  utilized  in  the  beautiful 
four-color  covers  and  splendid  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  our 

41st  Annual 

SEED  CATALOG 


The  compilation  of  the  information  is  as  near  perfect  as  human  labor  can 
make  it,  and  the  complete  cultural  directions  by  Ernest  Braunton  make  the 
book  a  valuable  reference.  We  are  mailing  the  catalog  free  to  those  who 
request  it.    If  you  have  not  sent  us  your  name  write  at  once. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

Established  187/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuti 
from  both  side*  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
price*. 
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AUSTRALIA  AIDS 

ITS  SETTLERS 


The   State   of  Victoria,  Australia, 
Offers  Unusual  Inducements 
to  Settlers. 


If  one  who  is  interested  in  Agriculture 
or  Horticulture  will  read  the  literature 
put  out  by  the  Victoria,  Australia,  govern- 
ment, exploiting  its  lands,  he  will  marvel 
at  the  showing  made  by  colonists  who 
have  purchased  acreage  in  the  irrigated 
acres  of  Victoria. 

The  Government  is  anxious  to  secure 
real  settlers  and  to  that  class  it  is  making 
unparalleled  inducements.  The  Govern- 
ment sells  its  lands  at  prices  ranging  from 
$10  to  $75  per  acre  and  allows  a  period  of 
31%  years  for  payment. 

The  lands  are  adapted  for  all  kinds  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  pursuits. 

The  climate  is  like  that  of  California. 

The  markets  are  near  at  hand  and  prices 
secured  for  products  being  in  par  with  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Government  owns  the  railways  and 
aids  the  colonists  in  every  way  possible  in 
the  freight  tariffs  to  markets. 

The  new  steamship  Tahiti  will  leave  San 
Francisco  on  April  3d,  with  a  special  ex- 
cursion bound  direct  to  Melbourne.  A  very 
low  one  way  and  round  trip  rate  has  been 
made,  and  any  information,  folders,  book- 
lets, etc.,  regarding  this  section,  can  be 
had  by  addressing  The  Peck-Judah  Co., 
Lr.  S.  Agents  of  the  Land  Dept.  of  the  Vic- 
torian Government,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


ORCHARDISTS 
SHOULD  SPRAY  WITH 

"BUG-GO" 

It's  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
scale  and  moss,  one  thorough  spraying 
cleaning  the  trees  entirely.  Bean's 
Bug-go  is  a  607c  distillate  emulsion 
that  will  remain  emulsified  indefinitely 
and  mixes  readily  with  cold  water. 

Bug-go  is  always  dependable.  It 
never  fails  to  give  perfect  results. 
Home-made  emulsion  is  never  depend- 
able, and  often  an  entire  tankful  has 
to  be  thrown  away. 

For  best  results  Bug-go  should  be 
used  with  caustic  soda.  A  50-gal.  bbl. 
of  Bug-go  and  a  45-lb.  pail  of  caustic 
soda  costs  but  $11.75,  delivered  to  any 
railroad  point  in  California.  This  will 
make  625  gallons  of  spray  and  will 
cover  from  3  to  4  acres.  Send  $1.75 
extra  for  the  bbl.  This  will  be  re- 
funded when  the  bbl.  is  returned. 

FOR  THRIPS — Use  Bug-go  and  Black- 
leaf  "40."  A  50-gal.  bbl.  of  Bug-go, 
delivered  anywhere  in  California,  for  $9. 

We  allow  the  following  discounts  on 
Bug-go:  45c  on  5  to  10  bbls.,  90c  on  10 
bbls.  or  more. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Eastern  Factory,  Borea,  Ohio. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  AR5  ENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies  with   the   new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  64-00  Water  St.,  New  York. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  ol  Citrus,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
e.very  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

STAYMEN'S  WINESAP  APPLES 

$18.00  per  Hundred. 

ORNAMENTALS 

Write  for  Price  List. 
STANFORD  NURSERY 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Extensive  Apple  Planting. 

In  the  Yucaipa  valley,  near  Redlands, 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  1800  acres 
will  be  planted  to  apple  trees  this  year. 
The  young  trees  have  already  arrived  and 
are  being  set  out  as  fast  as  possible. 

Near  Sonora,  Tuolumne  county,  a  large 
orchard  is  being  set  out  by  S.  C.  Irvine. 
Trees  for  this  orchard  came  from  the 
Anderson  Nursery  at  Somersville.  Mr. 
Anderson  states  that  he  has  sold  nearly 
8000  apple  trees  for  planting  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season. 


Heavy  Planting  in  Merced  County. 

It  is  stated  that  nearly  1,000  acres  along 
Bear  creek  are  to  be  planted  to  Smyrna 
figs  this  spring.  In  the  section  around 
Winton  and  Cressey  there  is  heavy  tree 
planting  being  done,  of  which  figs  and 
peaches  predominate.  Also,  in  that  sec- 
tion hundreds  of  acres  are  being  seeded 
to  alfalfa.  In  the  northern  part  of  Mer- 
ced county  an  unusually  large  acreage 
will  be  set  out  to  sweet  potatoes.  Many 
growers  are  already  having  their  hotbeds 
planted. 


Large  New  Citrus  Acreage. 

Dispatches  from  Porterville  state  that 
practically  all  of  the  nurseries  in  that 
district  have  sold  their  young  citrus  trees 
and  that  a  tremendous  acreage  will  be 
set  out  this  spring.  Most  of  the  new 
acreage  will  be  in  the  direction  of  Terra 
Bella.  Besides  using  all  the  local-grown 
stock,  carloads  of  young  trees  from  out- 
side territories  are  being  shipped  in. 


To  Irrigate  Honey  Lake  Valley. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Aniedee, 
Lassen  county,  on  March  2,  by  setlers  of 
the  Honey  Lake  valley.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  is  to  interest  the  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  water  from  Eagle  lake 
to  irrigate  the  1G0  acres  of  tillable  land 
in  that  valley. 


Big  Sale  of  Orange  Property. 

Recently  260  acres  of  the  Bob  Adams 
ranch,  south  of  Porterville  along  the  foot- 
hills, was  sold  for  $110,000  to  southern 
parties,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  de- 
velop the  property.  This  tract  already 
has  quite  an  acreage  set  out  to  oranges 
as  well  as  olives. 


Fruit  Distributors  Elect  Officers. 

A  meeting  of  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors was  held  at  Sacramento  recent- 
ly, at  which  time  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected.  Frank  H.  Buck, 
of  Vacaville,  was  elected  president;  C.  B. 
Mills,  of  Sacramento,  vice-president;  C. 
B.  Dewees,  of  Sacramento,  second  vice- 
president;  H.  A.  Fairbank,  of  Sacramento, 
treasurer;  Frank  B.  McKevitt,  of  Vaca- 
ville, secretary  and  general  manager,  and 
E.  W.  Jones,  assistant  manager. 


Potatoes  to  Sell  for  More  Money. 

A  statement  is  made  by  those  in  con- 
trol at  Stockton  that  potatoes  will  be  sell- 
ing for  $2.50  per  sack  in  car  lots  within 
thirty  days,  being  a  raise  from  $1.40  to 
$1.85  a  sack  at  present  received.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Stockton  warehouses 
show  153,000  sacks  of  potatoes  on  hand, 
besides  the  250,000  sacks  in  cold  storage 
held  by  George  W.  Schemi  and  associates. 


Old  Cattle  Ranch  Sold. 

Last  week  the  Lake  Shore  cattle  ranch, 
situated  along  Goose  lake  in  Modoc  coun- 
ty, was  sold  for  $150,000.  It  is  stated 
that  the  new  owner  intends  to  subdivide 
and  colonize  the  ranch. 

(Continued  on  Page  178.) 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  California 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

We  have  to  offer  for  planting  season  of  1912  an  excellent  stock 
of  strictly  first-class  Citrus  Trees  in  all  varieties. 
Prices  submitted  on  application. 

REMEMBER,  MR.  PLANTER,  we  have  had  twenty-one  years 
of  experience  in  the  successful  propagating  of  Citrus  Trees,  and 
while  our  prices  might  be  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors, 
we  absolutely  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name.  We  are  in  the 
business  to  stay,  hence  can  back  up  what  we  say. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU — The  average  nursery 
is  in  business  today  and  out  tomorrow,  so  you  have  no  recourse 
should  anything  go  wrong.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  our  trees 
true  to  name,  we  select  our  buds  only  from  best  individual  fruit- 
ing trees,  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  non- 
fruiting  trees,  or  poor  bearers  in  your  grove.  We  follow  the 
same  plan  of  bud  selection  as  the  Government  experimental  work. 

CONSIDER  THIS  FULLY.  One  tree  that  will  not  produce  after 
five  years  of  work  and  attention  will  have  cost  you  fully  TWENTY 
TIMES  its  original  purchase  price.  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 
TAKE  CHANCES. 

Write  us  today  in  regard  to  your  wants.  All  correspondence 
most  cheerfully  answered. 

Our  booklet  entitled  "Citrus  Fruits"  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25c;  credit  given  for  this  amount  on  first  order. 


The  BARDIE  TRIPLFX  SPRAYER 

Tiiplex  Pump  and  3  H.P.  Engine 

The  BARDIE  DUPLEX  SPRAYER 

Duplex  Pump  and  I'l  H.P.  Engine 

Are  Used  wherever  Good  Fruit  is  Grown. 
Everything  for  Spraying 

THEO  POINDEXTER, 

STATE  AGENT 

26  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 

Catalog 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 

Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Thor- 
oughbred seeds  do  not  happen. 
They  result  from  long  and  intelli- 
gent breeding.  They  produce 
big  crops  of  the  best  vege- 
tables.    Use  Ferry's. 
For  sale  everywhere. 
1312  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit.  Mloh. 


fERRYs 

SEEDS 


EUCALYPTUS 

I^arge  stock  of  first -elit.ss  Rostrntn,  10  to 
20-iuch  trees. 

$1.00  Per  100 
$7.50  Per  1000 


H.  S.  FOSTER,  535  Upham  St., 

PETALU  M  A  ,  CALIFORNIA 

EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grade;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PBTALUMA.  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous ,-uid  of  highest  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxious  seeds,  no  weevil.  Send  for  sample 
and  priee.  We  also  have  a  line  stock  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  ninny  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  others  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  Nc" 
Catalog  free. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  East  Tth  St.,  Los  Angeles 
FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F. 
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A  Forecast  of  the  Future  of  Irrigation. 


|  By  Sa.mi  ki.  Fortier,  Chief  of  Irrigation 
Investigations,  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ture.] 


(Concluded  from  page  /•»•(  Of  last  issue.) 


I  have  touched  upon  a  few  of  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  but  what  of  the 
fi'lure?  The  West  is  now  undergoing  a 
temporary  set-back,  but  a  slackening  of 
the  too  rapid  pace  of  recent  years  may- 
prove  beneficial  in  the  end.  The  rate  of 
p;  ogress,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  has 
not  been  uniform  in  all  directions,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  halt  the  vanguard  until 
the  stragglers  in  the  rear  catch  up  with 
the  procession.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
building  of  irrigation  works  is  far  in  the 
front,  and  the  settlement  of  irrigable 
lands  is  far  in  the  rear.  There  are  today 
five  or  six  million  acres  supplied  with 
water,  but  unirrigated  for  lack  of  settlers. 
In  addition  to  these  areas  that  await  set- 
tlement, there  are  fully  ten  million  acres 
included  in  partially  completed  projects, 
the  managers  of  which  are  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  the  water 
will  be  in  the  canals  and  the  settlers  on 
the  land.  We  naturally  compare  this  total 
acreage,  which  is  to  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment in  the  next  seven  or  eight  years, 
to  the  rate  of  settlement  of  the  past 
decade.  In  ten  years  of  good  times  we 
have  added  to  the  irrigated  area  of  the 
West  but  6,200,000  acres.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  bring  settlers  to  the  15,000,000 
acres  of  lands  which  are  ready,  or  will 
be  ready  to  be  served  by  irrigation  canals 
in  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  we 
will  have  to  procure  settlers  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  we  have  secured  them 
in  the  past  decade. 

Irrigation  Farmers  Mi  st  be  Developed. 
—Now,  no  transportation  company  would 
be  foolish  to  construct  a  railroad  and 
make  no  provision  for  its  operation  and 
maintenance.  Is  it  therefore  wise  for  irri- 
gation enterprises  to  provide  water  sup- 
plies for  lands  which  cannot  soon  be  cul- 
tivated and  irrigated?  Four  years  ago, 
when  this  congress  met  in  Sacramento, 
California,  and  still  again  at  its  sessions 
in  Spokane,  Washington,  and  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  1  tried  to  point  out  the  large 
areas  of  land  that  were  unreclaimed  be- 
ause  there  was  not  one  to  plant  the  seed 
and  moisten  the  soil.  I  then  urged,  as  I 
do  now,  that  more  consideration  be  given 
to  those  features  of  irrigation  which  di- 
rectly concern  the  irrigator.  It  is  now 
our  duty  to  teach  the  man  already  on  the 
land  how  to  get  higher  returns  from  the 
areas  already  open  to  settlement.  Throw- 
ing open  new  areas  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  We  must  demonstrate  increased 
returns  from  more  intensive  cultivation, 
better  methods  of  applying  water,  more 
wisdom  in  planting  and  in  harvesting. 

The  West  must  not  place  on  the  indus 
trious  settler  a  burden  greater  than  he 
can  bear.  Already  the  price  of  land  un- 
der many  of  the  irrigation  enterprises  is 
more  than  he  can  pay  for.  Raise  it  a 
lictle  higher  and  he  will  stay  at  home. 

Increased  Value  ok  Irrigated  Lands. — 
The  value  placed  upon  the  farm  lands  of 
the  United  States  by  their  owners  has 
increased  117rv  in  ten  years,  but  the  value 
of  lands  in  eleven  of  the  Far  Western 
States  has  increased  in  the  same  time 
203'/r.  Only  a  little  more  inflation  is 
needed  in  some  irrigation  districts  to 
*  burst  the  bubble  created  by  land  boomers. 
Then  the  rallying  cry  will  be,  "Back  to 
the  shop  and  the  city." 

The  rapid  increase  iu  the  value  of  irri- 
gated land  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
value  of  water.  Enterprises  which  charged 
$20  an  acre  for  a  water  right  a  dozen 
years  ago  have  been  followed  by  others 


which  charge  double  and  treble  this 
amount.  There  is,  however,  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two:  the  value  of  water 
is  not  fictitious.  Its  upward  trend  in  price 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
available  for  future  use  is  becoming  every 
year  less  and  less.  We  shall  probably 
never  see  the  day  when  water  will  sell  for 
less  than  it  has  in  1911.  In  the  States 
where  Irrigation  is  practiced,  there  are  in 
improved  farms  173,000,000  acres,  but  of 
these,  less  than  14.000,000  acres  are  irri- 
gated. The  time  will  perhaps  never  come 
when  more  than  50,000,000  acres  are  irri- 
gated, and  the  large  balance  which  is 
doomed  to  be  farmed  dry  will  be  certain 
to  keep  the  price  of  water  at  a  premium. 
Now,  as  regards  the  high  price  and 
scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes, 
two  courses  are  open.  One  of  these  is  to 
continue  to  reach  out  for  fresh  supplies, 
as  we  have  clone  in  the  past  and  attempt 
to  utilize  these  at  great  cost  to  the  irri- 
gator. The  other  course  is  to  use  with 
gitater  economy  the  water  already  appro- 
piiated.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  West- 
ern people  to  utilize  all  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  arid  region  before  1920  or 
even  1930.  The  irrigation  structures  we 
a<-e  now  building  and  the  methods  we  are 
pursuing  may  be  thought  inferior  to  our 
beys  when  they  reach  maturity.  Then 
why  not  leave  a  little  water  in  Western 
streams  for  out  boys  to  utilize.  It  should 
be  our  chief  concern  to  make  better  use 
of  the  water  we  have  taken  from  its 
natural  channel. 

Better  Farming  for  Larger  Products. 
— Present  conditions  in  many  of  the  irri- 
gation States  call  for,  we  believe,  a  re- 
adjustment of  land  values.  While  this 
readjustment  is  being  made,  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  increase  the  yield 
and  value  of  irrigated  products.  Occas- 
ionally enormous  yields  and  correspond- 
ing profits  are  obtained  from  irrigated 
land.  These  are  freely  used  as  a  warrant 
for  holding  irrigated  lands  at  a  high 
figure.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
average  returns  per  acre  even  in  the  irri- 
gated districts  are  only  medium.  Not 
many  parts  of  the  West  are  more  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  alfalfa  than  south- 
ern Idaho.    At  our  demonstration  farms 


EUCALYPTUS 
TREES 

We  have  the  Blue  Gum,  Red  Gum 
and  Gray  Gums  in  any  amount.  Now 
ready  for  planting.   Send  for  prices. 

Trumbull  Seed  Company 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FEIJOA 

The  wonderful  new  hardy  fruiting 
and  flowering  shrub. 

More  than  100  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful Ferns. 

Write  for  Lists. 

COOLIDGE  RARE  PLANT 
GARDENS,  INC. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

One  grower  reports  a  yield  of  $1200  per 
acre  first  year  after  planting.  Others  re- 
port very  handsome  returns.  Illustrated 
booklet  free. 

I  am  agent  for  Latkex  Ilurbnnk  and  I 
will  send  List  of  Catalogs,  etc.,  upon  re- 
quest. 

\\ .    \.  USE,  Dept.  P,  (  ovliui,  California. 


p<Am^V>^  For  California 

Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  best  quality 
crops. 

They  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  soil  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders." 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY, 


Fertilizer 
11  |ii. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


12,000  Valencias 

LEFT  UNSOLD  FOR  1912  DELIVERY. 

Trees  are  of  standard  size,  from  selected  buds  on  sour  or  sweet 
stock. 

Will  pass  Horticultural  inspection  in  any  county. 
Nurseries  at  Glendora,  at  Santa  Ana.  and  at  Santa  Paula. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Navels  and  Eurekas. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  of 

RICHARDSON  CITRUS  NURSERIES, 

Santa  Paula,  Cal. 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefully 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCKE  NURSERIES,  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA.  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
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Testing 

the 

Seeds 


This  i  t  (  he  Seed 
Mixer  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  used  by  u?. 


That's  what 
we  are  doing 
and  by  using 
every  method 
and  instrument 
known  to  modern  science  and 
skill  we  eliminate  chance  and 
help  make  your  harvesl  a 
bumper  one. 

Every  shipment  of  seeds  that 
arrives  at  our  plant  is  tested  by 
an  agronomist  and  expert  seed 
tester  before  being  placed  in 
Liliy  packages  or  sacks. 


are  positively  tested  seeds — no 
guesswork,  no  naked  eye  in- 
spection, but  a  scientific  test  is 
made  for  germination,  purity 
and  pedigree. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
pamphlet  on  "Seed  Testing"— of  in- 
terest to  all  farmers.  Write  the 
Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
for  this 

i 

eed 
nual 
ailed 
Free 


This  is  the  Cerminatot  ap- 
proved by  ibe  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment and  used  by  ui. 


FRUIT  TREES 

APPLES — Winesap,  Banana,  Delicious,  e*e. 

PEARS- Bartlett,  Winter  Nellis,  etc. 

APRICOTS — Early  Montgamet,  Budd,  etc. 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Dwarf  Pears  in  variety. 

BURBAIVK'S  NEW  DUARTE  PLUM. 

Everything  in  fruit  trees;  price  list  free. 
All  kinds  of  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 


PIONEER  NURSERY 

Dept.  R,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  this  season's  delivery  because  de- 
mands have  exceeded  our  supply  and  we 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  own 
product.  BUT:  We  are  booking:  orders  for 
next  seuson's  delivery  and  our  young 
nursery  stock  looks  even  more  desirable 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    oa  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office  i  (124  California   St.,  Saa  FraacUco. 


a  seasonal  yield  of  8  to  10  acres  per  acre 
of  either  red  clover  or  alfalfa  is  readily 
obtained.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  dis- 
concerting to  learn  that  the  average 
seasonal  yield  of  irrigated  alfalfa  for 
1910,  as  obtained  by  the  census,  was  only 
3.2G  tons  per  acre.  What  is  true  of  Idaho 
is  also  true  with  few  exceptions  of  the 
entire  West.  The  farmers  are  not  get- 
ting anything  like  the  greatest  possible 
returns  from  their  irrigated  farms. 

Better  Irrigation  Laws  Necessary. — 
The  census  figures  show  that  up  to  a  year 
ago  the  extent  of  land  irrigated  under  the 
U.  S.  Reclamation  projects  was  less  than 
3%  of  the  total.  In  other  words,  more 
than  97%  is  controlled  by  individuals, 
associations,  communities  and  corpora 
tions  acting  under  the  irrigation  laws  of 
Western  States.  These  laws  and  the  cus- 
toms on  which  they  are  founded,  are  still, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  formative  stage. 
At  every  session  of  State  legislatures,, 
some  new  ideas  are  crystallized  into  law 
and  statutory  enactments  which  were 
thought  almost  perfect  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  ar.e  modified  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  changing  conditions. 

In  many  States  of  the  West,  progress 
in  irrigation  is  being  retarded  and  costly 
investments  rendered  insecure  by  the 
lack  of  proper  legislation  on  the  part  of 
State  legislatures.  Some  of  these  urgent- 
ly needed  laws,  are  clearer  definitions  in 
regard  to  the  flow  of  water  in  streams 
and  its  use  in  irrigation.  Colorado,  at 
the  close  of  40  years  of  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  the  reclamation  of  her  arid 
lands,  is  going  back  once  more  to  the  irri- 
gation primer  in  an  effort  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  direct  irrigation.  It  may  cost 
the  farmers  of  this  State  a  million  or 
more  dollars  to  find  out  whether  winter 
irrigation  should  be  defined  as  direct  Irri- 
gation or  merely  as  storage  of  water  in 
the  soil. 

Again,  if  priorities  are  to  hold  on  the 
streams  lying  wholly  within  the  State 
lines,  they  should  also  hold  on  inter- 
state streams.  A  law  so  general  as  that 
of  priorities  should  not  become  inopera- 
tive by  crossing  an  imaginary  line  which 
separates  two  political  divisions. 

Bkttkr  Administrative  System  Essen- 
tial.— The  needs  of  better  and  wiser  irri- 
gation laws  is  not  more  urgent  than  that 
of  better,  more  efficient  administrative 
systems.  The  State  irrigation  engineer, 
if  not  the  normal  head  is  usually  the  ac- 
tive head  of  such  systems.  When  this 
office  is  kept  out  of  politics  and  the  in- 
cumbent given  a  long  term  and  a  fair 
salary,  good  work  may  be  expected,  pro- 
viding the  law  under  which  he  is  opera 
ting  is  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  administrative  law  is  defective, 
the  term  of  office  of  two  years,  the  salary 
low  and  the  incumbent  more  of  a  politi- 
cian than  an  engineer,  the  great  irriga- 
tion interests  of  the  State  are  likely  to 
suffer. 

The  Future  Will  be  Greater  Than 
the  Past. — I  am  unwilling  to  conclude 
thifc  brief  paper  without  first  reiterating 
my  faith  in  irrigated  agriculture  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  West  over  all  ob- 
stacles. I  can  see  no  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  progress  in  the  decade  which 
lies  before  will  be  less  rapid  than  in  the 
decade  which  is  past.  I  have  merely 
called  attention  to  a  few  things  which 
may  retard  development  unless  adequate 
measures  are  adopted  to  safeguard  all 
interests.  In  my  humble  opinion,  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  are,  the 
speedy  settlement  of  lands  now  under 
ditch,  the  giving  of  additional  aid  to  set- 
tlers on  irrigated  farms,  a  readjustment 
of  land  values  and  more  particularly,  or- 
chard land  values,  a  more  economical  use 
of  appropriate  water  supplies,  broader 
and  better  irrigation  laws  by  western 
States  and  more  efficient  administrative 
systems. 
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Acknowledged 
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in 
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Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


C.B.HARKNES3,v-phes 


TUT 


A.  CHAMBERS,  secy 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.     Address : 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 
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TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


rVl  AISJ 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
Of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  KerSilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  best  that  Expert  Horticulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  for  our  1912  Announcement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  in  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries 

CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
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(Continued  From  Page  17o.) 


Walnuts  to  Sell  at  13c. 

A  meeting  of  the  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Southern  California  was  held 
at  Los  Angeles  last  week  and  fixed  the 
price  for  the  balance  of  the  crop  of 
English  walnuts  unsold  at  13c,  which  is 
lc  lower  than  the  price  set  earlier  in 
the  season.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
still  140  teu  ton  carloads  of  walnuts  held 
by  the  Association  to  be  disposed  of. 


Contracts  for  Raisins. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that  con- 
tiacts  for  raisins  are  being  made  cover- 
ing two  or  three  years'  crops  at  3>4  and 
3' ■_•<•.  It  is  generally  thought  that  good 
prices  will  prevail  in  1912,  as  the  1911 
crop  will  all  be  sold  before  the  new  crop 
.comes  in. 


Contracting  1912  Peaches. 

Packers  at  Fresno  have  made  a  number 
of  contracts  for  1912  crops  of  peaches  at 
6c.    It  is  stated  that  while  nearly  all 


If  you've  not  quite  decided  where 
to  send  it,  just  for  your  own  future 
peace  of  mind 

RUSH  THAT  ORDER  FOR 


to  the 


Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries 


Fresno,  Cal. 


It  makes  no  difference  how  large 
or  how  small  your  order  may  be — it 
will  receive  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion and  prompt  shipment  in  good 
order  that  has  characterized  our 
business  during  the  past  28  years. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
of  Every  Known 
Variety. 

For  orchard,  vineyard,  garden,  farm, 
park  or  for  any  other  purpose  we 
can  supply  your  wants,  and  you 
know  that  they  will  be  true  to 
name. 


Write  To-day  (or  \muinl 
Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 

It  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
to  any  address.  Let  us  advise  with 
you  as  to  what  is  most  suitable  for 
you  to  plant.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  probable  requirements  for 
prices. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000^ 

ANCHER 


URSERIES* 

GEO.CROEDINGPRES.ANDMGR. 
Box  ^  fresno, California 


HALLS  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


Clipping  from  H.  K.  Chronicle 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

This  is  a  poison  prepared  by.  special  machinery,  with  a 
hard,  sweet  coating,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal  and  is 

A  REMARKABLY  EFFICIENT  EXTERMINATOR 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  20  years.   It  is  no  experiment. 
The  most  economical  to  use,  because  the  most  certain 

Time  Saved  Labor  Saved  Money  Saved 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  by  trying  new  exterminators. 
HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Stores. 

DISTKIBITOKS  : 

Langley  ©  Michaels  Company 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


the  packers  have  made  some  contracts, 
yet  all  were  for  comparatively  few  tons 
each. 


New  Cannery  for  Exeter. 

The  Hunt  Bros.  Co.  have  purchased  the 
big  brick  warehouse  of  George  W.  McNear 
at  Exeter  and  will  equip  it  as  a  can- 
nery, which  is  to  be  ready  for  operation 
the  coming  season.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  are  about  1500  acres  of  deciduous 
trees  in  bearing  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  Exeter,  and  this  cannery  will 
mean  very  much  to  the  growers  there. 


Honey  Crop  Will  Be  Short. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  honey 
crop  in  that  section  will  be  short  the 
coming  season.  It  is  possible  that  late 
rains  may  alleviate  the  conditions,  but 
at  the  present  time  the  outlook  is  any- 
thing but  encouraging  for  the  bee-men. 


.  Want  More  Tomatoes  Raised. 

A  meeting  of  farmers'  organizations 
was  held  at  Gridley  recently,  at  which 
time  a  representative  from  the  Armshy 
Preserving  Co.  at  Yuba  City  was  present 
and  urged  the  farmers  to  raise  tomatoes 
for  delivery  to  the  cannery  this  fall.  He 
stated  that  this  company  was  ready  to 
contract  for  a  large  acreage. 


Watsonville  Apple  Annual. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Watsonville  Apple  Associa- 
tion was  held  last  week,  at  which  time 
all  of  the  1911  officers  were  re-elected. 
The  dates  for  the  next  apple  annual  were 
set  for  October  7th  to  12th. 


Poultry  Notes. 

W.  H.  Bissel,  Eugene  P.  Sabin.  and 
Judge  Stansfield  recently  formed  a  part- 
nership as  poultry  fanciers.  The  firm 
will  be  known  as  the  Four  Oaks  Poultry 
Farm,  with  headquarters  at  Livermore. 

Movements  were  set  on  foot  at  the  Liv- 
eunore  Poultry  Show  last  week  to  form 
a  Plymouth  Rock  Breeders'  Association 
and  also  an  Indian  Runner  Duck  Breed- 
ers' Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Poultry  Clubs  held  at  Liv- 
ermore last  week,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres- 
ident, W.  H.  Bissel;  secretary-treasurer, 
Charles  Harker;  first  vice-president,  O. 
H.  Currier;  second  vice-president,  J.  L. 
Harrison;  third  vice-president,  W.  H.  Mc- 
Kay. The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  April  27,  at 
1  o'clock.  Officials  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  are  to  be  invited  to  attend  and 
confer  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  poul- 
try exhibit  at  the  Fair. 


FRANQUETTE 
WALNUTS 

We  have  for  sale  four  hundred 
grafted  walnut  trees,  one  year  old. 
Send  at  once  for  price. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
tor  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commerelal  Tropleul  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  slses;  extra  hardy 
stork.  "The  finest  trees  I  ever  saw,"  la 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  cnlture,  etc. 
Questions  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  It.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 


KOKOMO 

Kokomo  quality  means  the  kind 
Of  Woven  Wire  Fencing  that 
will 

Keep  taut  in  all  kinds 
Of  hot  and  cold  weather,  with- 
out 

Making  expensive  repairs 
Or    replacements    each  year, 
w  nich 

MEANS 

Quite  a  big  saving.  It  is 
Universally  used  in  the  U.  S. 
Annm lt   fanners,   stock  raisers 
and 

Land    owners   who  appreciate 
merit. 

It  will  he  to  your  benefit 
Tu  investigate  our  fencing. 
You   Bholkid  always  remember 

QUALITY 

comes  first — price  second. 

California  Anchor 
Fence  Co. 

822  Main  Street,  Stockton,  Cal. 


25  to  40  tons  I>ally.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCB  BAY  PRESS  t  o., 
San  l.ciiiiilro,  California. 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


For  Particulars 
Address 


C  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 
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Dairy  Notes. 

At  a  meeting  of  dairymen  held  at 
Bakersfield  last  week  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  co-operative  company  to  build  and 
operate  a  creamery  at  that  place. 

The  Stanislaus  County  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation, representing  705  cows,  was  or- 
ganized last  Saturday  at  Modesto.  A  full 
set  of  officers  was  elected  and  the  work  of 
testing  cows  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
commenced  very  shortly. 

A  meeting  of  the  Tulare  County  Dairy- 
men's Association  was  held  at  Tulare  last 
Saturday,  which  was  largely  attended. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  an  attempt 
to  form  the  dairymen  of  that  county  into 
an  association  for  the  grading  of  cream. 
At  the  meeting  350  signatures  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  secured.  But  in  order 
to  get  two-thirds  of  the  dairymen  of  that 
county  to  have  their  cream  graded,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  over  600  signatures. 
Solicitors  will  be  put  in  the  field  to  get 
signers  and  also  new  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. 


Artesian  Well  at  Germantown. 

An  artesian  well  was  struck  on  Milton 
French's  ranch,  three  miles  west  of  Ger- 
mantown, last  week  at  a  depth  of  754  feet. 
The  water  is  running  over  the  top  of  the 
casing  at  12  feet  above  the  ground  and  is 
sufficient  in  volume  for  irrigating  a  large 
section  of  land.  More  wells  will  be 
drilled. 


New  Nursery  for  Willows. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Nursery  Co.  was 
incorporated   last   week   with  a  capital 


stock  of  $100,000,  and  the  principal  place 
of  business  is  located  at  Willows.  It  is 
stated  that  land  is  now  being  secured  for 
the  nursery  site  and  that  oranges  and 
olives  will  be  the  principal  lines  of  trees 
grown. 


Irrigation  in  the  Tracy  Section. 

A  number  of  prominent  rauches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tracy  have  agreed  to  form 
an  irrigation  district  comprising  1500 
acres  of  land  situated  between  the  Ala- 
meda county  line  and  Tracy.  Water  is 
to  be  taken  from  Old  River  to  the  Mc- 
laughlin place  and  thence  conducted  over 
the  district.  The  land  covered  is  to  be 
bonded  to  pay  the  expense  of  building  the 
system. 


MORE  ON  EUCALYPTUS  WOOD. 


In  connection  with  the  article  upon 
eucalyptus  curing,  appearing  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  of  February  10,  it 
might  be  said  that  great  success  has  been 
secured  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Gillespie  of  San  Jose 
in  working  up  eucalyptus  for  all  kinds 
of  hardwood  purposes.  The  logs  are 
sawed  up  while  in  the  sap  and  the  wood 
piled  up  for  two  or  three  years  to  season 
properly. 

Sometimes,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  wood  season  quicker,  it  is  boiled 
for  about  two  days  right  after  being 
sawed,  and  it  then  dries  out  properly  in 
only  a  few  months.  This  is  said  by  Mr. 
Gillespie  to  cost  him  about  $10  per  thou- 
sand more  than  entire  air  seasoning. 

Mr.  Gillespie  also  states  that  his  great- 


est success  comes  from  using  a  different 
variety  of  tree  than  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  California,  called  by  him  the 
San  Jose  Blue  Gum.  This  resembles 
closely  the  ordinary  blue  gum  (Eucalyp- 
tus globulus),  but  the  branches  appear 
to  run  into  the  trunk  so  as  to  form  part 
of  the  grain,  rather  than  going  in  ab- 
ruptly and  forming  a  knot.  This  wood 
does  not  seem  to  either  check  or  warp 
like  other  eucalyptus,  and  the  writer  ex- 
amined the  ends  of  logs  lying  in  the 
yard  without  finding  the  checks  ordinar- 
ily existing  in  eucalyptus,  while  the  sawed 
wood  left  in  the  yard  also  appeared  as 
souud  and  straight  as  most  soft  woods, 
and  the  material  also  works  up  well  into 


veneering,  tool  handles,  etc. 

Mr.  Gillespie  states  that  the  seeds  of 
these  trees  were  brought  to  San  Jose  by 
Bishop  Taylor  from  Australia,  44  years 
ago.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  a 
distinct  variety  of  eucalyptus  or  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  ordinary  blue  gum,  although 
the  branches,  as  above  stated,  join  the 
trunk  differently  from  the  other  eucalyp- 
tus, and  this  feature  remains  in  the  seed- 
lings examined  by  the  writer.     D.  J.  W. 


"My  doctor  told  me  I  would  have  to 
quit  eating  so  much  meat."  "Did  you 
laugh  him  to  scorn?"  "I  did  at  first,  but 
when  he  sent  in  his  bill  I  found  he  was 
right." — Washington  Star. 


— M 


Pomona  Spray  Pump. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump. 

Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use.    Gasoline  Engines, 
Wind  Mills,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogue,  Mailed  Free. 


TIME  TO  PLANT! 


OUR  FIGS 

Are  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to  grow.  They  are  well 
ripened,  closely  jointed  and  have  a  wonderful  system  of 
fibrous  roots.    We  guarantee  good  results  with  these  trees. 


The  recent  rain  has  made  it  possible  to  plant  now  in  most 
localities.    Don't  delay  longer;  your  orchard  will  start 
much  better  if  planted  early.    Nursery  stock  is 
going  fast,  but  we  still  have  a  good  supply  of 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum, 
Almond,  Fig,  Grape  Vines,  Etc. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Citrus  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Eucalyptus,  etc. 
If  you  are  going  to  plant,  come  over  and  see  our  stock. 
We  are  pretty  sure  of  doing  business  with  you. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Office  and  Salesyard,  Cor.  J  and  Kern  Streets 
Fresno,  California 


Phone  353 


OLIVE  TREES 

50,000  finest  Olive  trees  in  the  State;  large  stock  of 
Peach,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum  and  other  deciduous  trees; 
citrus  and  tropical  fruits,  including  the  Alligator  Pear 
(budded  trees),  the  Feijoa,  Anona,  Sapota,  etc. 

Write  for  a  tree  copy  ol  our  California  Garden  Guide,  70  pages  of  Information  for  tree  planters,  and  let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  California 


*J.   S.   ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor 


Cor.  Euclid  and 


Streets 
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Stockmen  and  the  Labor  Problem. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carbuthers. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  con- 
fronts the  California  rancher  and  stock- 
man and  the  large  estates  is,  How  are 
we  going  to  hold  our  white  labor?  Every 
year  it  becomes  more  scarce  and  the  per- 
son who  can  solve  the  problem  will  go 
down  in  California  history  as  a  genius 
of  the  first  water.  Many  articles  appear 
in  farm  journals  and  their  suggestions 
appeal  in  many  ways.  California  seems 
to  be  worse  off  than  many  other  States, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be.  As  farming  on 
a  medium  and  small  scale  Is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  as  the  great  increase  in 
Immigrants  largely  finds  its  way  to  -the 
cities,  remedies  ought  to  be  sought  to  have 
the  large  per  cent  of  these  immigrants 
find  their  way  to  the  farm. 

The  writer  remembers  a  case  where  a 
young  Lowa  man  came  out  here  to  live 
on  a  farm  and  finally  drifted  on  to  one 
of  the  large  ranches.    The  average  Iowa 


BARTLETT  PEAR 

on  pear  or  quince  root 

PEACH,  FIG,  APPLE,  ETC. 

EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

in  flats  or  pots 

PEPPER 

ACACIA 

REDWOOD 

MATILIJA  POPPY 

ROSES 

on  own  roots 

SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL 
STOCK 

in  great  variety 
at  attractive  prices. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cat. 


FOR  CHOICEST 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Write  for  prices  and  samples  to  the 
largest  users  in  California. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Incorporated 

i:tOS  MiTrhnnlH  Kxchunge 
Sun  l'rnnciHco,  Cal, 

Specialist*  In  Flnext  Seed  Grown 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specially 

WUl  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


O.VNARB,  CAL. 


farmer's  methods  are  very  different  from 
the  methods  out  here,  and  it  takes  a  little 
while  for  good  Eastern  white  farm  help 
to  get  accustomed  to  our  ways.  This 
young  man  was  steady  (did  not  drink) 
anu  showed  his  willingness  to  learn.  One 
day  he  got  into  a  little  trouble  with  an 
eight-horse  team  on  a  plow;  four  of  the 
horses  were  colts.  The  foreman  was  quick 
to  take  the  advice  of  one  of  his  old  men, 
a  man  who  could  not  be  trusted  off  the 
ranch  with  a  team,  as  he  could  not  go 
to  town  and  come  back  sober.  This  young 
Iowa  man  was  the  only  one  on  the  ranch 
the  foreman  could  send  to  town  and  come 
back  sober.  Nevertheless,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  old  hand,  the  Iowa  boy  was 
paid  off.  He  finally  spent  the  Bummer 
in  the  hayfleld  of  a  dairyman  and  was 
claimed  by  him  to  be  the  best  man  he 
ever  had  on  the  ranch.  But  still  feeling 
the  blow  he  received  from  the  big  ranch 
foreman,  he  drifted  to  town  and  got  a 
good  job,  and  money  could  not  hire  him 
to  go  to  the  farm  again. 

How  many  cases  of  this  kind  occur  all 
the  time  from  an  inefficient  foreman  be 
ing  at  the  head  of  a  ranch.  Our  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  assisting  in  developing 
men  who  are  broad  in  their  views,  slow 
to  wrath,  and  can  get  on  their  initiative. 
The  college  can  give  a  boy  a  good  start 
bcth  in  theory  and  practice,  and  if  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  year  or  two  under  the 
trained  eye  of  a  successful  manager  he 
will  be  well  along  to  take  care  of  a  ranch, 
and  with  a  kind  word  from  the  owner, 
he  cannot  help  but  succeed.  But  many 
owners  think  they  should  go  to  the  ranch 
once  a  month  to  find  fault  whether  there 
is  any  fault  to  find  or  not,  because  it 
makes  the  foreman  take  more  interest. 

The  writer  once  was  told  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  stock  and  ranching  con- 
cern that  it  paid  to  find  fault  with  the 
men  when  he  went  to  the  ranch.  It  is  all 
wrong;  he  should  encourage  his  foreman 
with  kind  words.  Give  him  to  understand 
that  on  him  and  on  him  alone  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  ranch.  Give  a 
man  authority  and  tell  him  it  is  up  to 
him,  and  he  will  work  his  head  off  for 
you.  .lames  G.  Blaine  said  it  took  a  man 
with  a  head  on  him  as  good  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  run  a  good 
farm. 

Tell  your  superintendent :  "Now,  next 
yeai  we  will  see  if  we  can  increase  our 
profits  $25  or  $30  an  acre,  and  if  you  can, 
one-half  of  it  is  yours.  The  balance  we 
will  put  into  better  accommodations  for 
the  help." 

How  many  ranches  today  give  the  white 
help  a  bed  to  sleep  in?  In  most  of  them 
they  won't  hire  a  man  unless  he  carries  a 
roll  of  blankets  on  his  back.  The  writer 
once  visited  one  of  the  large  ranches  in 
California  where  the  proprietor  saw  a  few 
of  the  needs  in  acquiring  good  labor.  He 
had  a  house  with  twelve  rooms,  each  with 
a  good  bed  and  nice  clean  sheets  on  them ; 
a  large  bathroom,  where  the  men  could 
take  a  bath  when  they  pleased,  and  a  large 
public  room  with  a  fireplace  and  maga- 
zines and  papers  on  the  table.  On  in- 
quiring if  it  paid  to  do  this,  he  answered: 
"My  men  never  leave,  and  when  a  new 
one  comes,  he  soon  adapts  himself  to  con 
ditions  and  takes  pride  in  keeping  the 
quarters  clean.  I  keep  a  man  to  take  care 
of  the  house,  and  with  the  power  on  the 
place  the  washing  is  easy." 

This  man  also  raised  garden  enough  last 
year  to  half  run  the  boarding  house  with 
provisions.  Another  great  trouble  is  the 
meals  served  to  the  white  labor.  Nine 
foremen  out  of  every  ten  do  not  know  that 
one-half  of  the  battle  is  won  in  running  a 
large  ranch  by  setting  a  good  table.  The 
man  can  easily  milk  a  few  cows  night  and 
morning,  and  a  good  cook  does  not  mind 


Almond 

Apricot 

Peach 

Cherry 

Prune 


Orchards 


should  have 

Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

installed  to  protect  them  from  Frost 
Damage.  Order  immediately. 

20c  AND  26c  EACH,  DELIVERED 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 


Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FERTILIZER  BUYERS, 
ATTENTION!!! 


Do  you  want  pure  ANIMAL  MATTER  Fertilizers,  in  which  the 
Nitrogen  is  entirely  from  Blood,  Tankage  and  Bone,  and  the  Phos- 
phoric Acid  entirely  from  Bone?  Do  you  want  fertilizers  guaran- 
teed free  of  Nitrogen  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  guaranteed  free  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  from  Superphosphate,  and  above  all — guaranteed 
free  of  filler? 

If  you  do,  learn  of  our 


ft 


PACIFIC  BIO  BRANDS 


Correspondence  invited. 


MORRIS  &  COMPANY 


307  CENTRAL  BUILDING 


LOS  ANGELES 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 
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iWONDER 
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Natural  Size. 


Bears  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
in  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  it. 

Also  a  fine  stock  of  Genuine  Fran- 
quette  walnuts  grafted  on  Black  Cali- 
fornia. Well  matured  wood,  strong  and 
vigorous.     Splendid  roots. 


Circular  and  prices  on  application. 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc  ,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle.  Cel. 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

P.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 


making  a  little  butter  for  the  crew.  The 
co^t  of  keeping  a  few  cows  is  never  felt 
on  a  large  ranch.  Most  foremen  are  gen- 
erally afraid  of  the  cook,  if  he  is  a  China- 
man, and  dare  not  tell  him  to  give  better 
meals,  for  fear  he  will  leave.  If  the  fore- 
man knew  his  business  and  was  a  man 
of  training,  which  all  foremen  must 
eventually  be,  these  trivial  matters  would 
noi  occur. 

On  a  large  ranch,  15  or  20  hogs  killed 
at  250  pounds  weight,  in  the  winter  time, 
cured  and  smoked,  is  found  to  be  cheap 
meat  for  the  table,  because  these  hogs  can 
be  fattened  from  what  goes  to  waste.  This 
cured  meat  is  very  nice  for  a  change  in 
hot  weather,  and  takes  the  place  of  fresh 
meat,  which  is  hard  to  keep  more  than  a 
day.  But  how  many  foremen  on  Cali- 
fornia ranches  can  cure  and  smoke  bacon 
and  hams? 

It  is  not  the  man  who  can  lassoo  a  steer 
ard  tie  him  in  thirty  seconds  that  makes 
the  ranch  foreman,  nor  is  it  the  man  who 
can  ride  a  bucking  horse. 

There  are  details  which  come  up  every 
day  on  a  large  ranch  unknown  to  the  city 
man,  and  these  details  have  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  city  bookkeeper  is  very 
much  miffed  unless  the  man  at  the  other 
end  comes  to  his  call  at  once.  City  men, 
have  a  good  deal  of  patience  with  your 
foreman,  for  a  great  deal  hangs  on  him, 
ard,  remember,  it  takes  both  money  and 
time  to  break  in  another!  This  is  one 
of  the  great  secrets  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller's 
success.  He  says:  "Never  fire  an  old 
man;  it  costs  more  to  fill  his  place  than 
you  are  aware  of."  So  one  of  the  secrets 
in  securing  good  labor  is  to  see  that  your 
foreman  is  right.  His  wages  ought  to 
cut  no  figure;  the  service  of  a  good  man 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  when  you  get  a 
good  one,  treat  him  right,  because  he  is 
only  a  human  being  like  his  employer. 

Another  form  of  labor  that  is  under- 
rated is  the  man  who  feeds  and  fits  live 
stock  for  the  shows.  This  is  a  new  coun- 
try in  the  show  rings,  but  many  new 
herds  will  in  all  probability  be  started 
now  to  be  shown  in  1915.  Your  fitter  will 
be  no  ordinary  man,  and  deserves  good 
quarters  and  good  food,  and  his  foreman 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  pure-bred 
cause,  or  nothing  but  friction  will  take 
place,  because  the  owners  of  pure-bred 
cattle  in  this  State  never  had  any  experi- 
ence in  fitting  for  a  great  show.  So,  there- 
fore, be  prepared  and  see  that  your  herds- 
man is  properly  taken  care  of.  Give  your 
foreman  instructions  to  have  feeds  hauled 
to  the  barn,  see  that  the  hay  is  the  best 
that  he  has  cured,  because  the  ordinary 
foreman  knows  very  little  about  curing 
hay.  Let  your  herdsman  tell  him  when 
he  wants  it  stacked,  because  he  knows, 
and  if  he  does  not  know,  then  you  do  not 
want  him  to  feed  your  fine  stock.  See 
that  the  foreman  gets  straw  stacked  for 
bedding,  for  hay  is  very  expensive  bed- 
ding. Don't  allow  your  foreman  to  neg- 
lect this,  for  your  herdsman  is  the  man 
to  whom  you  are  looking  to  bring  out  your 
cattle  winners,  and  humor  him  all  you 
caii.  When  a  wet  day  comes,  have  the 
other  fellows  help  him  to  get  through,  be- 
cause he  gets  tired  sometimes  as  he  wor- 
ries along  365  days  in  the  year — rain  or 
shine.  When  he  needs  a  little  help  see 
that  your  foreman  gives  it  to  him  then, 
and  not  a  week  after  he  needs  it. 

Never  keep  a  foreman  who  is  jealous  of 
your  herdsman,  or  your  cattle  and  inter- 
ests will  suffer  unknown  to  you.  Remem- 
ber, yoyr  herdsman  is  up  long  before  any- 
one else  on  the  farm  and  is  working  after 
everyone  else  quits.  Seven  days  in  the 
week  he  is  feeding  his  pets  at  4:30  in  the 
morning;  after  he  has  been  to  the  pasture 
to  get  the  nursing  cows  he  sees  that  the 
show  cattle  have  a  drink  of  water  before 
they  get  their  breakfast,  and  he  has  also 
seen  that  they  do  not  have  enough  to  hurt 
their  grain  ration.   Because  the  cow  is  an 


TREES? 


CERTAINLY,  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Rare  Evergreens 
Imported  Boxwoods 
Hollies,  Magnolias,  Etc. 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  nurseries,  and  see  the  most 
complete  horticultural  establishment  in  the  world. 

Price  list  mailed  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Company 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12lA 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

is  the  ideal  fertilizer,  supplying  NITROGEN  to  the  soil  AT  ONCE. 
No  waiting  for  Earth  Action,  as  other  fertilizers  demand. 

Free  literature,  explaining  its  use  and  efficiency,  upon  applica- 
tion to 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 


ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

California  Sweet         Florida  Sour 

AVOCADO   (ALLIGATOR  PEAR)  SEEDLINGS 

All  stock  one  year  old,  large  and  healthy. 
PAUL  D.   MAGEE,  P.  O.  Box  726,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Sunset  Phone,  Main  3490 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


A.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers:  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS — 20  Hereford  and  10  Short-horns, 
yearlings;  good,  strong,  husky  fellows. 
\V.   At.  I'arruthers,   401    Examiner  Itldg.. 

San  Francisco.   

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm.  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

MY  IN  E — W.  M.  CarrutherB,  101  Examiner 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Choice  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  boars.   

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins.   


SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs. 


Cal.  Reg 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal.  

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO —Breeders  of 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills.  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine.   


AUCTION  SALE 

Mills,  Sacramento  Co.,  March  1st,  1912 

"CARACO" 

IMPORTED  BELGIAN 
DRAFT  STALLION 

No.  1448,  Vol  I.  American  Association  of 
Belgian  Draft  Horses. 

No.  25316,  Belgian  Stud  Book. 

Caraco  was  foaled  March  28,  1901,  at 
Pervoes.  Imported  Sept.  11,  1903.  Nice 
black,  little  white  in  face,  perfectly  sound, 
gentle,  easily  handled  and  a  sure  getter 
of  extra  fine  colts. 

Doth  ■taUIOn  and  lnrtte  number  of  bis 
colt*  can  be  seen  at  Mill-.  Sacramento 
conaty,  Cal. 

MILLS  BREEDING  ASSN. 

PERCHERONS 

TWO  REGISTERED  2-YEAR-OLD 
STUD  COLTS  FOR  SALE 

One  gray,  out  of  mare  imported  from 

France. 

One  black,  from  American-bred  mare. 

Sires  imported  and  weighing  over  2100 
pounds. 

$1100  TAKES  THE  PAIR 


ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  JR.,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

Black  Percheron  Registered  Stallion, 

three  years  old  in  April  next. 

If  interested,  address  Box  0,  Vaca- 
ville,  Cal. 


early  riser,  so  must  the  herdsman  be  also. 
Many  of  these  faithful  men  have  a  day's 
work  done  before  the  balance  of  the  help 
aie  out  of  their  bunks. 

Sometimes  the  calves  have  eaten  more 
grass  than  usual  and  do  not  take  all  of 
mammy's  milk,  so  the  nerdsman  has  to 
milk  her,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  more, 
thus  increasing  his  work.  Then  some 
morning  his  show  cow  will  be  standing 
panting  at  the  fence  with  a  bad  case  of 
indigestion,  necessitating  a  bottle  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  and  twelve  hours  later  a  bottle 
of  salts,  two  pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  he 
is  a  few  minutes  late  for  breakfast  and 
finds  a  fighting  Chinaman  at  the  door 
telling  him  breakfast  is  over  and  if  he 
can't  come  with  the  others  he  must  go 
without?  A  good  case  for  the  foreman  to 
fix,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  afraid  of  Mr.  China- 
man, and  nothing  is  done  about  it,  so  our 
friend,  the  herdsman,  has  a  little  more 
vvcrk  on  hand  to  boil  him  an  egg  or  two, 
which  the  hens  have  laid  in  his  barn,  to 
carry  him  over  until  noon,  and  people 
wonder  why  a  herdsman  gets  cross.  Ask 
yourself  the  question. 

After  breakfast,  so-called,  he  dives  into 
the  work  again,  refills  his  water  buckets, 
shakes  up  his  cattle's  bed,  turns  out  his 
nursing  cows,  and  finds  one  with  half  her 
milk  on  her  runs  her  back  and  milks  her 
out,  then  off  to  the  pasture  to  see  if  his 
cows  are  all  right,  and  from  there  to  the 
bull  pasture,  taking  up  an  hour  or  so  of 
his  time  to  see  that  the  salt  boxes  are  full 
and  the  water  still  running.  Seeing  that 
the  troughs  are  filled,  he  looks  for  bloat 
among  his  cows — for  after  a  drink  it 
mostly  shows  up — then  back  to  the  barn. 

They  his  day's  labor  in  the  barns  be- 
gins. The  barns  have  to  be  cleaned  out, 
all  his  pets  have  to  go  through  the  groom- 
ing process,  and  while  at  his  work  the 
lunch,  or  on  the  ranch  the  dinner,  bell 
rings.  After  his  meal  he  may  stop  to 
visit  a  few  minutes  with  someone,  but,  re- 
membering his  work  is  behind,  back  he 
goes  to  the  barn,  finishes  his  grooming, 
and  then  he  takes  his  young  calves  out 
for  their  lessons,  for  it  is  very  necessary 
that  they  lead  well  and  stand  in  the  very 
best  position  when  the  judge  looks  them 
over.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  this  tedious 
work,  suckling  time  comes  again,  and  the 
same  as  the  morning  work  is  all  done  over 
again.  Then  after  supper,  when  the  other 
men  on  the  ranch  are  visiting  around  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  herdsman  is 
turning  his  stock  into  the  pasture  for  the 
night,  then  returns  and  fixes  up  their 
beds  for  the  next  day,  looks  at  his  watch — 
"Eight-thirty!  Well,  I  will  look  at  the 
Bleeder's  Gazette  a  few  minutes  and  then 
roll  in." 

Remembering  that  one  of  his  great  cows 
will  calve  soon,  he  goes  to  the  pasture  and 
finds  that  she  must  come  home,  and  then 
he  lies  down  on  the  straw  and  waits  re- 
sults. About  midnight  a  calf  is  born,  and 
then  he  sees  it  fed,  the  cow  milked  out, 
and  lies  down  for  three  hours  rest. 

Is  it  any  wonder  he  gets  a  little  cross, 
and  then  many  an  owner  allows  his  fore- 
man to  look  down  on  this  man!  Owners, 
this  man  is  a  genius  and  generally  very 
intelligent,  and  ought  to  be  looked  up  to, 
and  not  looked  down  on.  How  many  men 
are  there  in  this  State  who  can  fit  a  win- 
ning herd? — they  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  of  your  hands.  It  was  one 
of  these  men  that  made  the  great  Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle  come  to  the  front  and 
started  the  Short-horn  pioneer  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  a  Scotch  herds- 
man who  developed  the  Scotch  Short-horn 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLING  \  DAUC 
10}2-Y£HR-OLD  j  nnl"J 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


The  Man  Who  Wants  to  Make  Sure 


of  Always  Having  Plenty  of  Water — When 
He  Wants  It— Is  the  Man  Who  Needs  a— 


P 


OMONA  ^ 


You  can  always  depend  upon  the  Pomona 
Pump  to  do  its  work  with  less  trouble  than 
any  other  pump  on  the  market.  It  is 
"always  on  the  job"  when  needed,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  made  by 
a  concern  with  the  experience,  the  ability, 
and  the  equipment  to  turn  out  only  the 
highest  class  work  and  to  make  installa- 
tions that  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
VOL 


In  all  deep  well  sections  you  will  find  the  Pomona  Pumps  are  more  numerous) 
than  others  and  are  giviing  the  greatest  satisfaction.    There's  a  reason. 

Before  yon  buy — invPHtlgrate.  Come  to  romnna  If  you  can  and  irt  u»  itaovi  >»n. 
WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  OR  SE.MJ  IS  YOLK  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR  FIGURES. 


HOMONA 


POMONA 
CIRCULAR 
VALVES 

alfalfa      '^Manufacturing  Co. 

valves    J|   Pomona.  Calif. 


POMONA 
PATENT 
PRESSURE 
and  SLIDE 
GATES 


The  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  PortervUle,  Cal.,  nre  our  agents 
for  the  Sim  Joai|iiia  Ynlley. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

kroirh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

...    .       _   .  j  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


This  Tractor  Pays  on 
An  Ordinary 
Size  Farm 

[This  New  Avery  Gas  Tractor  makes  power  farming  a  money  making 
proposition  on  an  ordinary  size  farm  anywhere.  Pulls  from  4  to  6  plows 
— turns  over  IS  to  18  acres  a  day.  And  it  won't  pack  your  ground.  Weighs 
only  about  11,000  pounds. 
With  this  Avery  Tractor  and  New  Avery  "Self-Lift  '  Plow  you  can  do  all  your 
plowing  alone — or  your  boy  can.  Plows  raised  by  power  taken  from  plow  wheels. 
All  you  do  is  to  run  engine  and  pull  rope  at  furrow  ends  to  raise  plows. 
Right  now  you're  feeding  your  last  year's  crops  into  idle  horses.  Those 
Crops  ought  to  be  sold  Save  expense,  gets  perfect  seed  bed,  conserve  the  moisture 
and  harvest  bigger  crops  by  farming  with  an 

1  AVERY  Gas  Tractor  ^ 

Pulls  your  plows,  discs,  harrows,  Ievelers,  seeders,  binders.  Drives  threshers,  shelters, 
balers,  clover  hullers.  Hauls  your  grain  to  market.  Cuts  your  plowing  cost  in  half  end 
saves  on  all  your  farm  work.    Makes  your  work  easier— keeps  your  boys  interested. 

Get  All  The  Facts  About  This  New  Tractor 

The  tOO OCT  you  adopt  Power  rarmlntr  the  mora  money  you'll  make.  Don't  lone  any  time 
getting  the  busts.     Write  today  for  Free  Copy    I  UlC  Avery  Tractor  and  "Self-Lift**  Plow  Book, 

telling  uh  v\  hut  work  you  have  to  do,  how  many  ucren  you  tanii  and  how  many  horse*  you  use.    \\  e 
will  mall  you  a  book  Immediately.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY.  1804 Iowa  St..  Peoria.  III.        ■  fOetmm  o/Av*r$  Got  Farm 

Truck*,  Steam  Traction  Enginra,  and"  Yellow  Fellow'  Grain  Thrrahertt 

Babb-Carter  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Northern  California  Agents 
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of  today,  that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
building  up  of  the  Short-horn  cattle,  and 
it  is  these  same  men  who  are  carrying 
on  the  good  work  in  all  the  pure-bred 
breeds  of  this  country.  Without  them  the 
International  could  never  have  been  a 
success;  without  them  your  favorite  breed 
would  never  have  been  developed. 


CALIFORNIA  LIVE  STOCK  ASSO- 
CIATION PROGRAM. 


The  following  is  the  tentative  outline 
of  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Saturday,  March  2,  1912. 

Opening  session:  11  a.m.  Address  by 
the  president,  Hon.  Peter  J.  Shields,  Sac- 
ramento. Address,  "Organization  of  Live 
Stock  Interests,"  J.  A.  Tomlinson,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  secretary  National  Live  Stock 
Association.    Report  of  Executive  Com- 


mittee. Introduction  and  reference  of 
resolutions. 

Second  session:  2  p.m.  Consideration 
of  resolutions.  Address,  "Live  Stock  San- 
itation in  California,"  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Keane,  State  Veterinarian.  Address, 
"Live  Stock  Exhibits,"  Col.  W.  E.  Skin- 
ner Denver,  Colo.  Address,  "Common 
Interests  of  Dairymen  and  Live  Stock 
Breeders,"  S.  A.  W.  Carver,  Los  Angeles. 

Evening  session:  7:30  o'clock.  Ban- 
quet; Hon.  Peter  J.  Shields,  president  of 
the  Association,  presiding.  Hon.  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  Welcome  to  San  Francisco. 
Hon.  C.  C.  Moore,  president  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  "Live  Stock  at  the 
Exposition."  Hon.  J.  A.  Jastro,  president 
American  Live  Stock  Association,  "Magni- 
tude and  Importance  of  the  Live  Stock 
Industry."  J.  A.  Skinner,  Denver,  Colo., 
"Greatest  Live  Stock  Exhibit  the  World 
Has  Ever  Seen — San  Francisco,  1915." 
S.  A.  W.  Carver,  Los  Angeles,  "Promises 


of  Co-operation  from  the  Dairy  Interests." 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  Fresno,  Cal.,  Califor- 
nia State  Commissioner  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  "State  Aid  to  the  De- 
velopment of  Live  Stock."  J.  A.  Tomlin- 
son, secretary  of  the  American  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  "The  Necessity  of 
Early  Preparation,  on  Account  of  the 
Peculiar  Conditions  Surrounding  a  Live 
Stock  Exhibit." 


FEEDING  BREWER'S  GRAINS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  feeding  value  of  sprouts 
which  are  obtained  from  the  brewery. 
How  do  they  compare  with  bran  or  al- 
falfa meal  for  feeding  milch  cows?  How 
shculd  they  be  fed?  J.  R. 

Sonoma  county. 

The  food  value  of  malt  sprouts  from 
the  brewery  is  very  nearly  that  of  wheat 
bran,  and  somewhat  better  than  alfalfa 


meal.  It  is,  however,  much  higher  in 
protein  than  either  of  these  feeds,  and 
had  better  be  fed  where  there  is  plenty 
of  corn,  grain  hay,  or  othr  feed  that  does 
not  contain  a  great  deal  of  protein.  Cows 
are  said  not  to  want  many  sprouts  at  a 
time,  so  they  should  be  fed  with  other 
concentrates,  probably  not  more  than  a 
pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  per  day. 
Beet  pulp  would  make  one  of  the  best 
combinations  with  malt  sprouts  that  could 
be  secured.  As  long  as  you  can  get  cattle 
feed  from  a  brewery,  it  seems  probable 
that  you  could  secure  brewer's  grains, 
which  are  an  excellent  feed  and  should 
be  cheap.  These,  too,  are  high  in  pro- 
tein and  might  not  be  good  to  feed  with 
an  alfalfa  diet,  unless  some  starchy  feeds 
are  given  also. 


Customer — What  have  you  in  the  shape 
of  oranges?  General  Storekeeper — Well, 
we    have  baseballs. — Harlem  Life. 


It  Is  the  Policy  of  the  Dow  to  Give  More  Than  Guaranteed 


READ  THIS  REPORT 

Extract  from  the  San  Bernardino 
Daily  Sun  on  Tuesday,  January  .9, 
1912: 

CITY  ACCEPTS 
NEW  PUMP- 
ING PLANT 


Penis  Well  No.  One  Now  Is 
Ready  for  Duty,  Machinery 
Being  Perfect. 


Last  night  the  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners formally  accepted  the  motor 
and  pumps  installed  by  the  Geo.  E. 
Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company  of  San 


Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  for  Well  No. 
1,  at  the  Perris  Hill  reservoir  tract,  the 
report  of  Engineer  W.  L.  Brown,  who 
represented  the  commission,  showing 
that  in  every  particular  the  machinery 
was  up  to  all  contract  specifications, 
the  company  having  made  good  in 
every  detail  of  the  undertaking,  and 
having  the  best  of  the  official  test  in 
the  showing  made  on  cost  of  operation, 
which  was  well  within  the  contract 
guarantee. 

THE  REPORT  OF  ENGINEER 
BROWN  FOLLOWS: 
To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  San  Bernar- 
dino : 
Gentlemen: 

At  the  request  and  under  instructions 
of  the  Superintendent,  I  represented 
your  commission  at  the  test  runs  made 
by  the  new  motor  and  pump  installa- 
tions recently  completed  by  the  Geo.  E. 
Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company  of  San 


Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  at  Perris 
Heights  Wells. 

A  24-hour  run  was  made  and  all 
necessary  measurements  of  power  con- 
sumed, flow,  pressures,  etc.,  were  taken. 
The  water  from  the  vertical  pumps 
in  wells  was  measured  over  a  sixty-inch 
iron  plate  weir,  while  the  discharge 
from  the  two  two-stage  pumps  from 
the  weir  box  was  measured  over  a 
sixty-inch  wooden  weir. 

The  reservoir  on  Perris  Heights  not 
yet  being  completed,  the  gate  beyond 
the  two-stage  pump  was  closed  until 
the  pressure  gauge  read  sixty-eight 
pounds,  or  until  the  pressure  was 
equivalent  to  156.5  feet — a  trifle  more 
than  the  elevation  of  reservoir  above 
pumps. 

A  BIT  OF  RECORD. 

Power  was  turned  on  at  10:20  a.m., 
January  2,  1912,  and  the  following  data 
recorded: 

Total    water   delivered    by  vertical 


pump  in  24  hours  from  Well  No.  1, 
1,966,200  gallons. 

Total  lift,  in  feet,  72.5. 

Total  water  delivered  by  two-stage 
pump  in  24  hours,  1,950,898  gallons. 

Total  lift,  in  feet,  156.5. 

Total  power  consumed  by  both  pumps 
in  24  hours,  2,345.49  K.W. 

Average  per  hour  for  run,  97.73  K.W. 

Or,  combining  both  pumps,  we  get 
1,360.05  gallons  per  minute,  the  equiva- 
lent of  151.1  miner's  inches  of  water 
elevated  229  feet  at  a  cost  of  $1,466  per 
hour  lor  power. 

Throughout  the  entire  run  all  moving 
parts  and  bearings  ran  true  and  cool, 
no  defects  in  either  material  or  work- 
manship were  noted. 

From  a  study  of  the  above  data  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  installation  of  the 
Dow  pumps  have  met  contract  require- 
ments, both  in  duty  and  cost,  with  a 
good  margin  of  safety. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL.  L.  BROWN,  Engineer. 


showing  you  cannot  afford  to  consider  any  other  method  of 
Pumping. 

First  cost  is  reasonable,  in  fact  extremely  low  when  the  qual- 
ity is  considered. 
Bulletin  No.  117  fully  describes  Ihis  pump.    Your  name  on  a  postal  brings  it. 


Dow  Vertical  Single 
Stage  Pump. 


The  Vertical  Pump  shown  above,  and  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
companying report,  is  a  stock  model,  exactly  the  same  in  every 
particular,  as  the  pumps  we  supply  to  irrigators  who  have 
similar  pumping  conditions. 

The  efficiency  of  this  pump  has  never  been  equaled  in  a  ver- 
tical centrifugal  pump. 

If  you  are  pumping  from  a  pit  not  exceeding  100  feet  in 
depth,  its  saving  of  power  would  quickly  repay  the  cost  of 
changing  your  present  method  to  the  use  of  this  pump. 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  patterns,  of  the  same  type  suit- 
able for  higher  heads. 

If  you  are  developing  a  new  water  supply,  in  the  face  of  this 


Dow  Horizontal  Two  Stage  Pump. 

It  is  adapted  for  lifting  water,  through  pipe  lines,  to  a  height 
not  exceeding  250  feet.  By  increasing  the  number  of  stages, 
much  higher  elevations  can  be  reached.  Where  water  is  to  be 
raised  onto  high  lands,  this  type  of  pump  will  effect  a  large 
saving,  both  in  first  cost  and  power  costs.  Whether  you  are 
now  operating  or  contemplating  the  installation  of  an  irrigating 
system  on  high  land,  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a  talk  with  our 
engineers. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  out  of  our  thirty-eight  years  experi- 
ence in  building  pumping  machinery,  we  can  give  you  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  erection  or  operation  of  pumps,  that 
will  be  valuable. 

In  the  meantime  get  our  Bulletin  No.  118. 


GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 


412  Sheldon  Building— San  Francisco,  Cal. 


234  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Nature  the  Cure  for  Tetanus. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Veterinary  Medical  Society,  held 
in  San  Franicsco,  an  address  was  deliver- 
ed by  Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer  of  San  Jose  upon 
the  treatment  of  tetanus  (lockjaw),  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  cure  for  the  disease 
was  darkness,  absolute  quietness,  good 
care  and  nature.  Special  reference  was 
made  to  the  administration  of  antitetanic 
serum,  and  tne  claim  was  made  that 
neither  had  this  nor  any  other  medicine 
that  was  standard  at.  various  times  actu- 
ally aided  in  the  recovery  of  animals  suf- 
fering with  the  disease. 

In   the   discussion   that   followed,  the 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  8»re,  Speedy,  ud  Posltlte  Con 
The sat.  Ht .  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
ibe  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Benches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SCPERSKDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
»"ce  SI  SO  per  bottle  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
~.t  ase  Send  foi  descriptive  circulars 
VB.B  ifAWRENCK  WILLIAMS  CO „  Cleveland.  O. 


BE  READY 

Fon 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BUN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SATE- GUARD  AGAINST 
^  -  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 

{*°ti"!")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  JTIfF JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

nre  frlven  the  preference  by  SO  per  cent 
of  California  Mtoekmen  bccnn.se  they 
give  better  mulls  thun  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL, 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer     '  us 


The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
InduMlry    Harnrss    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Franclaco.Cal. 

You   dealer  has  our  catalogue 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  O.UAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prlceB. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


members  of  the  society  acquiesced  with 
this  opinion,  although  it  was  thought  that 
the  serum  might  possibly  be  of  value  as 
a  preventative  of  the  disease,  and  the  fact 
was  brought  out  that  much  of  the  com- 
mercial product  had  been  weaker  than  its 
supposed  strength,  and  its  effect  therefore 
net  what  it  should  be. 

Dr.  Spencer  said  in  part:  Are  we  justi- 
fied in  the  use  of  any  therapy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus  in  the  lower  animals? 
Volumes  have  been  written  by  members 
of  our  own  sister  profession  concerning 
the  treatment  of  tnis  fatal  malady,  and 
remedial  attempts  that  have  taxed  the 
pharmaceutical  resources  of  all  schools  of 
medicine  have  been  tried,  advocated,  and 
in  most  instances  rejected.  The  peculiar 
conditions  of  life  that  surround  the  equine 
species  undoubtedly  are  responsible  for 
his  predisposition  to  attacks  of  this 
baffling  disease,  the  cause  and  origin  of 
which  seem  to  be  fully  as  well  under- 
stood as  those  that  are  responsible  for 
any  of  the  infectious  disorders. 

That  it  is  due  to  the  toxic  production 
of  a  bacillus  that  may  be  found  in  the 
ingesta  of  man,  horses  and  other  animals, 
in  street  dust,  garden  soil,  etc.,  seems  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
th".  researches  of  the  most  painstaking 
bacteriologists. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  herald  the  dis- 
covery of  some  potent  agent  to  cure  te 
tanus,  bat  rather  to  bring  out  a  discus 
sion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
therapeutic  preparations  and  serums  that 
are  advertised  as  curatives. 

During  a  somewhat  active  and  extended 
professional  career,  1.  in  common  with 
most  of  you,  have  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  attempt  the  cure  of  this  violent 
and  baffling  disease,  and  while  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  after  treating  upward  of 
a  hundred  cases,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  recovered,  I  cannot  conscientiously 
assert  that  in  my  belief  I  contributed  to 
their  recovery  any  further  than  a  ration 
al  nursing  and  the  necessary  hygiene 
would  serve  as  a  factor.  I  cannot  resist 
a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  sometimes  had 
sense  enough  to  allow  my  patients  to 
get  well. 

And  I  ask  if  any  of  you  have  ever 
witnessed  a  physiological  action  to  follow 
the  administration  of  any  of  the  thera- 
peutic agents  you  have  administered? 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  after  a  practice  of  nearly  forty  years 
I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  in  my  opinion 
showed  mitigation  of  symptoms  to  any 
agent  exhibited. 

My  experience  with  the  anti-tetanic 
serum  teaches  me  that  its  use  is  en- 
tirely too  problematic  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense in  administering  it  to  the  average 
patient  when  his  monetary  value  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

Eeing  determined  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  the  serum  myself  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  afforded  where  the  cost  need 
not  be  taken  particularly  into  considera 
tion,  I  have  been  on  the  alert  for  a 
chance  to  give  it  a  fair  trial;  therefore, 
when  two  clients  in  different  localities 
consulted  me  with  reference  to  cases 
which  they  each  had,  I  resolved  to  use 
the  serum. 

The  first  case  was  a  large  gray  horse, 
comparatively  young  and  very  vigorous, 
who  had  manifested  symptoms  about 
three  days.  He  received  hypodermatic- 
ally  1,500  units  of  serum  twice  daily  for 
a  week,  after  which  he  got  the  same  dose 
once  a  day  for  four  days.  Treatment  was 
discontinued  after  35,000  units  had  been 
used  and  four  weeks  consumed. 

The  other  patient  was  also  a  gray, 
young  and  strong,  and  had  been  showing 
symptoms  a  week  or  more  when  I  was 
called.    In  three  weeks  he  took  40,000 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 
FROM  THE  EAST 

I  am  now  prepared  to  book  orders  for  choice  registered  or  grade 
dairy  cows,  tested  and  personally  selected. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS. 

401  EXAMINER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


High  Grade  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 

Patented  Automatic   Water  Balance       Jackson     pump     is     the  ideal 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 


to  electric  motor;  aelf-operatlai 


pump. 


Write  for  out  latest  bulletin.' 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

M  A  N  UFACTU  It  1 :  1 1 8 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

W  ATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CI9M  SYSTEMS, 

>1IM.\G  AND  CYAIflDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA1..  31S  Market  St.,  San  FranciMco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station.  1'orllnnd,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  liank  Bd«r.,  I. on  Anicrlm,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

BERRY  ST.  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ISfew  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project" 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  10,  20  and  40- 
acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 
Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low.  Canal 
and  drainage  system  the  very  best. 
Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 
40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and 
river  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS. 


If  you  want  to  tccure  a  home  in  California',  Famooi 
Valley  where  climate,  Mil  and  water  are  combined  o 
work  for  you  orertime  cot  cnt  the  attached  coupon 
and  mail  to  us  for  full  particular,: 


H.  L.  Hoi  lister  &  Company 
Willows.  Gleon  Connly.  Cal. 

Ara»ie"  

Address   

Check  off  this  list  what  you  are 
particularly  interested  in;. 
Gttrtn  Fruit*  Deeliluoua  Fruit* 
Dairying  Genernl  Farmlnic 

HogTa  Berrlea 
Poultry  Beea 
Alfalfa  (innlrn  Truek    H  H 
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A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent    service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  ^ 
Chicago,  etc,  ^ 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

630  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So  SpriQ 
Street. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  it.) 

The  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston,  Piston- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  Seventh   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 


Peaver  deaver 
Board  i^y^ 


takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  Samples 
and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO., 

Rlalto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


units  and  was  discharged  a  week  later, 
making  his  illness  extend  over  five  weeks: 
not  very  satisfactory  to  me,  when  I  can 
recall  a  large  number  who  manifested 
as  bad  and  some  of  them  worse  symptoms 
that  were  discharged  in  the  same  or  less 
time  and  had  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
way  of  medication  except  a  light  purga- 
tive at  the  start.  I  should  not  neglect 
to  relate  that  upon  the  same  farm  that 
the  first  patient  occupied,  some  weeks 
later,  another  case  of  tetanus  was  found, 
and,  while  not  treated  by  me,  still  had 
a  careful  and  diligent  veterinarian,  but 
in  spite  of  the  serum,  succumbed  a  little 
later. 

Though  my  experience  may  differ  from 
that  of  some  of  you,  I  have  never  seen 
the  abatement  of  excitement  or  observ- 
able muscular  relaxation  that  I  could 
attribute  to  the  use  of  the  serum,  and 
where  I  have  found  isolated  cases  that 
to  my  knowledge  had  recovered  after 
full}  as  severe  and  often  worse  attacks 
than  any  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation that  had  received  the  serum 
therapy. 

In  my  earliest  career  I  had  a  number 
of  cases  of  tetanus  in  rapid  succession. 
My  recollection  is  that  in  the  year  of 
1876  I  treated  ten  cases,  seven  of  which 
made  a  satisfactory  recovery,  two  died 
from  the  disease,  and  one  was  shot  by 
a  presumptuous  hostler  in  my  employ, 
during  my  absence  at  night  from  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  next  year  I  had  eight  cases,  four 
of  which  recovered.  In  1880  I  treated 
nine  cases,  five  of  which  recovered.  In 
1881  I  had  but  three  cases,  all  of  which 
died;  but  again  in  1882  I  treated  nine 
cases  and  seven  recovered.  This  fortu- 
nate year  my  record  mentions  as  the 
gelseminum,  for  in  that  year  I  was  dos- 
ing the  poor  creatures  with  three  ounces 
of  the  fluid  extract  of  that  plant  (green) 
anil  felt  that  if  I  had  not  found  a  spe- 
cific, I  had  at  least  secured  a  rational 
treatment  that  was  productive  of  better 
results  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of 
a  practitioner;  but  alas!  for  human  joys 
and  predictions,  one  lived  out  of  six  in 
1883,  one  out  of  five  in  1884,  and  the 
total  of  five  passed  out  of  their  suffer- 
ings by  the  gelseminum  route  in  1885; 
then  it  was  discarded.  In  the  years  of 
1886  to  1888  I  was  induced  to  try  half- 
ounce  doses  of  cannabus  indica,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age lived.  During  the  next  few  years, 
for  the  most  part,  I  treated  them  with 
handfuls  of  bromide  of  potash  dissolved 
in  their  drinking  water.  Some  of  the 
patients  took  the  dope,  and  more  of  them 
did  not,  but  the  treatment  had  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  keeping  us  away  from  the 
patients  and  a  very  large  percentage  of 
them  lived. 

About  this  time  a  former  associate  com- 
menced treating  such  cases  as  came  to 
him  with  five-grain  doses  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  colored  with  ar- 
mcnium  bole,  administered  once  daily  in 
either  food  or  water;  in  the  meantime 
the  patient  to  be  confined  in  slings  in 
a  dark  stall  with  positively  no  interfer- 
ence except  to  feed  and  water,  and  out 
of  a  number  of  cases  thus  treated  he 
acquired  a  reputation  of  being  almost  a 
sure  success  in  the  treatment  of  lockjaw. 
Emulating  his  example,  minus  the  medi- 
cine, I  adopted  the  procedure,  and  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  results  have  been 
far  more  satisfactory  than  those  that  at- 
tended my  medication. 

For  some  years  past,  conditions  have 
been  such  that  I  have  not  until  recently 
taken  very  little  interest  in  practice,  but 
what  I  have  seen  bears  out  my  opinion 
that  medication  does  no  good  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus,  and  that  the  serum  treat- 
ment, so  far  at  least,  has  nothing  that 
would  commend  it  to  a  conscientious 
ant1  conservative  veterinarian. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SAIJE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Cboice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Kins  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina,  says 
a  leading  dairyman.    ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


&■  46%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT» 


Proteina  ia  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  S3',''  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."   *I  Poultry 
men  find  Proteina  bett"-  -?an  Beep  Scraps  for  laying 
LHENS.   Write  for  sigr.^«  ,e;rers  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairymen^! 


BOLD  BY  DEALERS  °« PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thinking  of  boring  any  kind  of  pipe, 
y oar  bent  interest •  will  be  terred  by  writing 
at  for  price*  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Well  JJrilling  Machinery 

*»       You  can  maklbig  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


Established  1879 


of 

thTfew'lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 

for  our  free  Catalog.    _ 

OPR.  R-  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Main  Office  and  Works,  Minnaapolis,  Minn.^J 


nrniimnn  TAMIeTC  1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
REDWOOD  1  AIMKa  sell  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  }"f***l.s*l??g£ 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  metnoas. 
Redwood  Tanks6,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes  Drying  Tray|,fcgg  Cases  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  S7.&0.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  fi .  d. eep,|io.&o. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  llock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran Cal. 


SICILIAN  BUTTERCUPS — The  Breed  that 
is  different!  Handsome  birds  of  distinct 
appearance,  gentle  and  hardy.  Heavy 
layers  of  white  eggs  for  three  years  and 
more.  Heavier  than  Leghorns,  and  bet- 
ter meat.  Let  me  tell  you  more  about 
them.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  E.  R.  Drew, 
1321  Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
•nade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


TRIUMPH  ANCONAS,  REDS,  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUCK- 
LINGS hatched  to  order  from  choice 
heavy  winter  layers,  white  egg  strain. 
Eggs,  $1.25  setting,  $1.50  per  50,  and  $7.50 
per  100.  Order  now  and  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. Mrs.  B.  G.  Johnson,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  — -  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  ,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petalurna,  Cal. 


WIIITK  WYANIJOTTES —  Why  not  the 
best?  Gunter's  White  Wyandottes  are 
standard  bred  from  best  L.  A.  prize  win- 
ners.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Gunter's 
W  hite-  Wyandotte  Farm,  E.  Fifth  Ave., 
Pomona,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Five  years  in 
business.  Improved  stock  every  year. 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  on  Ducks  at  recent 
Poultry  Show.  Eggs,  7c.  each.  Drakes, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  ea.    F.  L.  HUNT,  Napa,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching, 
from  selected  pen,  with  prize-winning 
rock.  Second  to  none  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    G.  L.  SMITH,  480  E.  Third 

■    St.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
fully mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Bull,  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  VVal- 
lian,  (Jreen  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
iornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years, 
toiandard  bred  poultry.  W hlte  Orpington.s, 
K.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 


jfOTTLKD  ANCONAS — Eggs  $2  setting; 
$5  per  50;  $9  per  100  eggs.  Cocks,  $3.50 
up;  Crossth waite  strain;  excellent  lay- 
ers.   Miss  C.  Wyndham,  Redding,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


EGGS,  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
poultry,  express  prepaid,  $2.00.  Write 
for  curcular.  Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Fairfield,  Cal.   


BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor.  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  34  2. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Fes  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


FKEE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petalurna.  Cal..  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN'S — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


Value  of  Milk  in 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  Susax  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  had 
several  inquiries  as  to  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  hens.  As  one  lady  says,  "They 
look  fine,  combs  are  red,  and  they  run 
in  the  orchard,  getting  all  the  green  feed 
they  want,  and  still  they  don't  lay." 

The  answer  is  to  one  and  all  that, 
unless  the  hens  are  old,  there  is  a  lack 
of  something  in  the  daily  menu,  most 
likely  a  lack  of  animal  food.  Now  I 
know  from  experience  that  the  average 
farmer  will  put  out  money  for  any  kind 
of  live  stock  but  poultry.  Poultry,  he 
reasons,  can  find  worms  and  bugs,  so  let 
them  rustle.  Of  course,  they  rustle  what 
they  can,  but  in  California  there  is  not 
a  bug  or  worm  to  every  fifty  chickens, 
even  in  the  coast  counties  where  there 
is  a  good  rainfall.  And  since  I  have 
been  in  southern  California  the  sight  of 
one  little  juicy  worm  has  not  gladdened 
either  my  own  or  chickens'  eyes. 

In  Eastern  poultry  journals  we  often 
come  across  advertisements  of  dried  milk 
which  is  sold  as  a  substitute  for  beef 
scrap.  And  one  time  I  bought  a  hundred 
pounds  to  try  it,  but  to  my  mind  a  buck- 
etful of  good  old-fashioned  sour  milk 
would  have  been  of  more  value  than  the 
whole  sackful  of  the  dried  product. 

Milk,  sour  or  sweet,  but  preferably 
sour,  is  not  one  of  the  best,  but  is  the 
vtry  best  form  of  animal  food  that  can 
be  fed  to  hens,  or  poultry  of  any  age 
or  size.  Sour  milk  will  pay  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  when  fed  liberally  to  laying 
hens,  or  hens  that  you  want  to  lay.  But 
as  a  rule  the  milk  is  fed  to  "a  hog  that 
probably  pays  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  This 
is  poor  policy,  whichever  way  we  look 
at  it,  but  when  we  think  of  eggs  that 
the  sour  milk  would  give  us,  both  for 
table  use  and  to  bring  in  the  groceries, 
as  against  a  few  pounds  of  pork  that 
could  just  as  well  be  produced  with 
coarser  food,  it  looks  like  mighty  poor 
management. 

Sour  milk  is  very  easily  digested,  and 
from  what  experience  I  have  had  I  know 
there  is  very  little  waste  from  it;  in 
other  words,  it  is  all  food,  and  animal 
food  at  that.  If  your  egg  supply  is  short 
and  you  have  a  cow,  don't  take  my  word 
for  it,  but  try  it  for  yourselves. 

One  lady  writes  that  her  hens  have 
not  laid  an  egg  since  last  August.  Now 
what  profit,  or  even  pleasure,  can  there 
be  in  keeping  poultry  seven  months  for 
nothing?  Old  hens  are  always  later  be- 
fore commencing  to  lay,  but  a  daily  serv- 
ing of  sour  milk  will  bring  them  around 
much  earlier  than  beef  scrap  or  meat  of 
any  kind.  The  reason  is  that  the  com- 
mercial beef  scrap,  even  when  wholesome, 
is  hard  to  digest;  there  is  always  more 
or  less  bone  and  roughage  such  as  hoofs, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  taxes  the  hens' 
strength  to  digest  even  a  portion  of  it, 
while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  passes 
away  as  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  sour 
milk  is  easy  to  digest,  and  old  hens  can 
extract  its  egg-making  elements  as  easily 
as  the  younger  ones.  Besides,  there  is 
so  much  more  that  a  hen  can  use  in 
sour  milk  than  in  meat,  no  matter  how 
good.  No  matter  how  animal  food  works 
— call  it  a  stimulant,  a  nutritive,  or  just 
plain  food — all  it  does  is  to  furnish  the 
elements  that  are  lacking  in  the  grains 
and  vegetable  foods.  That  element  is 
protein.     Given    animal    and  vegetable 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


the  Poultry  Yard. 

protein,  and  all  other  conditions  being 
right,  the  hen  will  lay  eggs— though  you 
will  have  to  see  that  she  is,  if  yarded, 
supplied  with  the  material  to  make  the 
shell.  Now  here  is  the  economy  of  feed- 
ing sour  milk,  because  the  hen  will  not 
only  get  the  elements  for  the  egg,  but 
also  the  shell.  Milk  is  rich  in  lime,  and 
when  sour,  the  acid  and  alkali  seem  to 
both  undergo  some  change,  chemically, 
which  the  hen  can  utilize  with  less  effort 
for  all  purposes  of  egg  production. 

Do  Not  Mix  Swkkt  and  Sour. — In  rais- 
ing young  chicks  it  is  equally  valuable, 
but  one  thing  you  must  not  do,  and  that 
is  mix  sour  and  sweet  milk.  To  be  plain, 
don't  feed  sour  milk  today  and  sweet 
milk  tomorrow  to  young  chicks.  While 
it  may  be  done  with  old  fowls,  it  is  risky 
to  do  it  with  chicks.  If  you  make  a 
practice  of  feeding  sweet  milk,  and  you 
have  some  sour  you  want  to  feed,  put 
the  sour  on  the  stove  and  clabber  it, 
ther  mix  in  mash,  putting  in  a  little 
saleratus. 

Good  for  YOUNG  Chicks. — It  would  pay 
any  poultryman  to  keep  a  cow  just  to 
raise  his  chicks.  In  milk  we  have  the 
bone  and  muscle-building  materials  in  the 
very  easiest  form  for  the  growing  stock 
to  assimilate.  No  need  to  worry  about 
growth  when  there  is  plenty  of  milk  for 
them;  it  can  be  used  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways,  too,  that  chicks  never  get  tired 
of  it,  mixed  in  mash  just  so  it  is  crumbly. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

Till:    ILL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
I6C.  91,  $2.  $:j.  and  $5  per  -setting  of  15. 

If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

It  \  >io\ a  FAD  Ms. 

D.  B.  COXE,  Prop.,  Chino.  Calif. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Y'oungsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


White  Orpingtons 

CAWS  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
D1  (lis. 

We  received  29  prizes  for  31  birds  shown 
at  Stockton,  Modesto  and  Fresno.  Can  you 
boat  if    Write  for  circular. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE, 
Lodi,  <  nl. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Rarred  Plymouth  Rocks,  While  Wyan- 
dottes, l.luht  llrnhmnM,  White  Mlnorcnii, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.   W.  COIIIII.EDICK  &  CO., 
712  Brondtvay.  Oakland,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  <IOO  hens  selected 
hy  HiiKan  nyHtrni,  In  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  Kiu  per  100. 

Kkkm  for  hatching,  $5  per  8100;  91  per 
setting. 

H.  M.  HEMPEI,, 
R.  I'.  I »..  No.  1,  l.athrop.  Cal. 


and  a  little  salt  added,  is  about  as  easy 
a  way  to  feed  as  any,  and  when  that  gets 
old,  make  a  johnny  cake,  and  give  the 
chickens  a  treat.  To  make,  use  infertile 
eggs  from  incubator,  not  over  five  days, 
and  sour  milk,  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  shorts,  cornmeal  and  pin-head  oatmeal, 
or  rolled  oats;  put.  in  a  little  charcoal, 
bone  meal,  salt,  and  saleratus  to  raise: 
bake  well,  as  unless  well  baked  it  will  be 
soggy;  when  cold,  split  through  the  mid- 
dle and  set  down  soft  side  up.  This  will 
often  prevent  chicks  from  picking  each 
others  toes  and  other  forms  of  cannibal- 
ism, which  is  the  result  of  idleness  and 
lack  of  animal  food.  And  still  another 
way  to  make  profit  from  the  milk  is  to 
feed  it  to  the  fattening  stock.  Milk-fed 


CROLEY S  POULTRY  FEEDS 
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CROLE 
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S  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed. 

Crowing  Chick  Feed. 
8  Scratch  Feed. 
S  Egg  Maker. 
S   High  Protein  Mint  Scrap. 
S   Klnod  Meal. 
S  Standard   Meat  Meal. 
S  Ground    Green  Bone. 

s  Egg  Food  (concentrated). 

B  Graded  Hard  Poultry 
Shell. 

S  Hen-Teeth  Crit. 

S  Granulated  Poultry  Char- 
coal. 

x  POI  I  I  It  ^  FEEDS  II  \\  H 
I  E  NT  \  Ml  \  li  I)  OK  EXCEL- 
OR  o\  EH  \  QUARTER  OK 
It  V. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

828  Braaaan  St.,  sun  Fraaclacot 

Catalogue  Free. 


ARENBERG'S'  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  Invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and. 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 
201  Baal  Waaalastoa  street, 
phh  AM  M  \,  OAL 
Live  Agents  nnntril  In  every  State  and 
County  In  lulled  States. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy.  no  lamps  to  till,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — Just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and   for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

fsrnton,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHER V,  I'etaluiua,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  3. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 

Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


IMPROVED  1912 

Brooder  Stove 

With  Perfect  Automatic 
Oil  Regulator. 


Night  Scene 


Sectional  View 
Write  for  Folder  Giving  Prices 
and  Full  Information. 

Petaluma  Brooder  Stove  Works, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
(locks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FLUFFY  RUFFLES 

The  most  sensational  BARRED  ROCK  female  ever  produced.  .  The  only  one 
that  ever  sold  for  $1000.00. 

Our  pullet  line  contains  75%  of  "Fluffy  Ruffles"  blood.  Thoroughly  reli- 
able breeding  stock  or  eggs  for  hatching,  mated  and  bred  by  an  expert. 

We  also  breed  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  WHITE  CORNISH  of  the 
finest  quality.  If  you  are  after  quality,  the  finest  of  exhibition  quality,  we 
have  it.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  with  each  and  every  order.  We 
are  never  satisfied  until  you  are.  Address 

J.  WM.  WHITNEY,  Licensed  Poultry  Judge 

Grand  View  Poultry  Yards,  UPLAND,  CAL. 


chicken  is  in  great  demand  wherever 
there  is  a  town  of  any  size,  and  the  price 
is  right,  too,  for  the  genuine  article. 

As  with  feeding  milk  to  young  chicks, 
when  feeding  to  fatten  it  is  better  to 
stick  to  either  sweet  or  sour,  as  mixing 
plays  havoc  with  the  bowels.  Sweet 
skimmed  milk  and  oats  ground  fine  and 
the  hulls  sifted  out,  make  an  ideal  fat- 
tening food.  It  should  be  mixed  rather 
thin,  as  a  sort  of  gruel,  except  that  it  is 
mixed  cold  and  fed  in  troughs.  The  birds 
should  be  confined  in  coops  with  slatted 
floors  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  just 
room  for  one  bird  to  stand  in  comfort. 
This  is  the  genuine  milk-fed  chicken,  and 
commands  a  high  price  if  you  find  the 
right  market.  Such  feeding  would  be 
thrown  away  on  fowls  that  were  shipped 
in  the  regular  manner,  but  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  feed  this  way  would 
nor  be  too  indifferent  to  look  up  the  right 
market.  To  my  mind,  there  is  not  any- 
thing quite  as  good  eating  as  a  milk-fed 
chicken;  it's  good  enough  for  me.  Last 
summer  I  took  the  trouble  of  feeding  a 
few  just  for  our  own  use,  and  my  boy 
said  "yum,  yum,"  which,  of  course,  meant 
it  was  "awfully  good."  If  you  want  to 
treat  your  men  folks,  just  try  a  few  milk- 
fed  chickens,  and  win  their  eternal  grati- 
tude. 

Milk  and  Worms. — When  feeding  milk 
to  young  growing  stock  it  is  best  to  give 
a  little  wood  ashes  in  the  feed  about  once 
or  twice  a  week,  as  a  preventative  against 
worms,  because  milk  does  bteed  worms 
in  chickens.  It  also  breeds  them  in  chil- 
dren, especially  if  drank  warm.  In  fact, 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink 
milk  until  it  has  been  cooled  off.  A  little 
wood  ashes  will  keep  the  chickens  free, 
and  in  this  State  we  can  all  provide  the 
ashes.  The  idea  is  to  give  in  time;  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure.  The  poultryman  who  lives 
near  a  creamery  would  double  his  profit 
by  spending  the  money  he  would  spend 
for  beef  scrap,  in  skimmed  milk.  There  is 
no  need  .of  a  long  string  of  rations  when 
you  have  the  milk,  given  green  feed  and 
good  grain,  the  milk  will  make  the  bal- 
ance, and  save  a  lot  of  useless  work  and 
expense. 


POULTRY  QUOTATIONS  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  We  note  with  pleasure 
your  late  manner  of  quoting  poultry  by 
the  pound.  Now  will  you  please  go  a 
step  farther  in  the  good  direction  and 
tell  us  what  weights  young  stock  should 
be  to  make  "large  broilers,"  "small  broil- 
ers," "fryers,"  and  "young  roosters"?  We 
have  a  nice  lot  of  B.  Plymouth  Rocks 
ranging  from  2%  to  5%  pounds,  and,  be- 
ing new  at  the  business,  would  like  to 
know  how  to  class  them  for  shipment. 

Merced.  H.  H.  B. 

According  to  the  California  method  of 
grading  poultry,  small  broilers  weigh  15 
lbs  and  less  per  dozen;  medium,  from 
15  to  21  lbs.;  large,  from  22  to  28  lbs.; 
fryers,  from  29  to  34  lbs.,  and  young 
roosters  from  35  lbs.  upward.    All  these 

(Continued  on  Page  189. ; 


1  ^ 

NORTON  S 

i  WHITE  ROCKS 
Kill  /I  RARRED  ROCKS 
■  111  1  £J*WHITE  LEGHORNS 

l/lv   r  anconasa.. 

BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  .flO  per  100,  .fOO  per 
10(10. 

Buff   Leghorns,  $10  per    100.  900  per 
1000. 

It  In. <l«-  Island  Beds,  sir.  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
While  Leghorns,         per   100,  $45  per 
1000. 

Buff  Leghorns,  *.">  per  100. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  so  per  100. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  hut  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullet  mating  (only)   $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20%  with  order. 


POMONA-  CAL-  Oie  GOODS. 


30  I 


CHICK  SAVER j 
'"'I  T  Jl 


WHAT  EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS 

CHICK  PEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  ehiekens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  in  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  diirerenee  between  sueeess  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
ehieks  fed  on  sueh  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  siek- 
ness  and  loss  of  ehieks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS,  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets  San  Francisco,  California 


Contains  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


^CYCLE" 

hatches  in  natures  wa^ 


THE  RESULT  OF 
26  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PRACTICAL   POULTRY  RAISING 

SIMPLE— SAFE — DURABLE 


50  EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS 
50  IttcK  BROODER  HATCHERS 
50  CHICK  FIRELESS  BROODERS  2.75 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY, 

WESTERN  OmCE.  22?  BACON  BUILDING 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


$6.50  each 
8.50 


WAREHOUSES  AT 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Day's  Message. 

The  world  has  need  for  doers, 

The  man  whom  no  hazards  dismay; 

Who  is  up  and  about  the  world's  business 
On  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  fray. 

You  can  add  to  the  burdens  of  others, 
Or  give  them  a  lift  on  the  road. 

The  problems  and  troubles  are  many, 
Do  you  carry  your  share  of  the  load? 

What  though  there  be  many  another? 

Dependable  workers  are  few. 
The  cause  may  be  lost  if  you  falter, 

Press  forward!    The  call  is  to  you. 

Don't  rest  on  your  faith  in  your  merit, 
But  prove  you  can  win.    Lead  the  way! 

Life  waits  on  no  promised  achievement — 
The  time  to  make  good  is  today. 

■ — Grace  Marian  Smith. 


The  Blackberry  Bush. 

A  little  boy  sat  at  his  mother's  knees, 
by  the  long  western  window,  looking  out 
into  the  garden.  It  was  autumn,  and 
the  wind  was  sad:  and  the  golden  elm 
leaves  lay  scattered  about  among  the 
grass  and  on  the  gravel  patch.  The 
mother  was  knitting  a  little  stocking;  her 
fingers  moved  the  bright  needles,  but 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  clear  evening 
sky. 

As  the  darkness  gathered,  the  wee  boy 
laid  his  head  on  her  lap,  and  kept  so  still 
that  at  last  she  learned  forward  to  look 
into  his  dear,  round  face.  He  was  not 
asleep,  but  was  watching  very  earnestly 
a  blackberry  bush  that  waved  its  one 
tali,  dark-red  spray  in  the  wind  outside 
the  fence. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  my 
darling?"  she  said,  smoothing  his  soft, 
honey-colored  hair. 

"The  blackberry  bush,  mamma;  what 
does  it  say?  It  keeps  nodding,  nodding 
to  me  behind  the  fence;    what  does  it 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  11,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— J750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  cau  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  30  days* 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
years.    Special  Introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HERCULES  UFA.  CO. 

112  17th  St. 
tCcntenffle, 
Iowa 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

n  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Arc  ft    Blake.  MeFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


say,  mamma?" 

'"It  says,"  she  answered: 

THE  STORY. 

I  see  a  happy  little  boy  in  the  warm, 
fire-lighted  room.  The  wind  blows  cold, 
and  here  it  is  dark  and  lonely;  but  that 
little  boy  is  warm  and  happy  and  safe 
at  his  mother's  knees.  I  nod  to  him,  and 
he  looks  at  me.  I  wonder  if  he  knows 
how  happy  he  is! 

See,  all  my  leaves  are  dark  crimson. 
Every  day  they  dry  and  wither  more  and 
more;  by  and  by  they  will  be  so  weak 
they  can  scarcely  cling  to  my  branches, 
and  the  north  wind  will  tear  them  all 
away,  and  nobody  will  remember  them 
any  more.  Then  the  snow  will  sink 
down  and  wrap  me  close.  Then  the  snow 
will  melt  again,  and  icy  rain  will  clothe 
me,  and  the  bitter  wind  will  rattle  my 
bare  twigs  up  and  down. 

I  nod  my  head  to  all  who  pass,  and 
dreary  nights  and  dreary  days  go  by. 
But  in  the  happy  house,  so  warm  -and 
bright,  the  little  boy  plays  all  day  with 
books  and  toys.  His  mother  and  his 
father  cherish  him;  he  nestles  on  their 
knees  in  the  red  firelight  at  night,  while 
they  read  to  him  lovely  stories,  or  sing 
sweet  old  songs  to  him — the  happy  little 
boy!  And  outside  I  peep  over  the  snow 
and  see  a  stream  of  ruddy  light  from  a 
crack  in  the  window-shutter,  and  I  nod 
out  here  alone  in  the  dark,  thinking 
how  beautiful  it  is. 

And  here  I  wait  patiently.  I  take  the 
snow  and  the  rain  and  the  cold,  and  I 
am  not  sorry,  but  glad;  for  in  my  roots 
I  feel  warmth  and  life,  and  I  know  that 
a  store  of  greenness  and  beauty  is  shut 
up  safe  in  my  small  brown  burs.  Day 
and  night  go  again  and  again;  little  by 
little  the  snow  melts  all  away;  the  ground 
grows  soft;  the  sky  is  blue;  the  little 
birds  fly  over;  crying,  "It  is  spring!  It 
is  spring!"  Ah!  then,  through  all  my 
twigs  I  feel  the  slow  sap  stirring. 

Warmer  grow  the  sunbeams,  and  softer 
the  air.  The  small  blades  of  grass  creep 
thick  about  my  feet;  the  sweet  rains  helps 
swell  my  shining  buds.  More  and  more  I 
push  forth  my  leaves,  till  out  I  burst  in 
a  gay  green  dress,  and  nod  in  joy  and 
pride.  The  little  boy  comes  running  to 
look  at  me,  and  cries:  "O  mamma!  the 
little  blackberry  bush  is  alive,  and  beau- 
tiful and  green.  Oh,  come  and  see!"  And 
1  hear!  and  I  bow  my  head  in  the  sum- 
mer wind;  and  every  day  they  watch  me 
grow  more  beautiful,  till  at  last  I  shake 
out  blossoms,  fair  and  fragrant. 

A  few  days  more  and  I  drop  the  white 
petals  down  among  the  grass,  and  lo!  the 
green  tiny  berries.  Carefully  I  hold  them 
up  to  the  sun;  carefully  I  gather  the  dew 
in  the  summer  nights;  slowly  they  ripen; 
they  grow  larger  and  redder  and  darker, 
and  at  last  they  are  black,  shining,  deli- 
cious. I  hold  them  as  high  as  I  can  for 
the  little  boy  who  comes  dancing  out. 
He  shouts  with  joy,  and  gathers  them  in 
his  dear  hand;  and  he  runs  to  share  them 
with  his  mother,  saying,  "Here  is  what 
the  patient  blackberry  bush  bore  for  us: 
see  how  nice,  mamma!" 

Ah!  then  indeed  I  am  glad,  and  would 
Bay,  if  I  could:  "Yes,  take  them,  dear 
little  boy.  I  kept  them  for  you,  held 
them  long  up  to  sun  and  rain  to  make 
thfm  sweet  and  ripe  for  you";  and  I 
nod  and  nod  in  full  content,  for  my  work 
is  done.  From  the  window  he  watches 
me.  and  thinks:  "There  is  the  little 
blackberry  bush  that  was  so  kind  to  me; 
I  see  it  and  I  love  it.  I  know  it  is  safe 
out  there  nodding  all  alone;  and  next 
summer  it  w.ill  hold  ripe  berries  up  for 
me  to  gather  again." 

Then  the  wee  boy  smiled,  and  liked  the 
little  story.  His  mother  took  him  up  in 
her  arms,  and  they  went  out  to  supper, 
and  left  the  blackberry  bush  nodding  up 
and  down  in  the  wind;  and  there  it  is 
nodding  yet. — Celia  Thaxter. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  aud  New  York ;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particular*  apply  in 
any  WeNtern  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

(i<i.-.  MARKET  STRKKT,  Palace  Hold.  Phone  Suiter  Mi.1l 
MARKET  STREET  PERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Sutter 
1826  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  182 


We  Can  Still  Save  You 
$5.00  per  Thousand 

on  the  only  Perforated 
Tree  Proteetor  made. 

Don't  you  want  to  put 
them  on  this  winter,  to 
help  protect  your  young 
trees  from  Frost?  Also 
now  is  the  time  Rabbits 
get  in  their  work.  Can 
you  afford  to  buy  trees 
and  plant  them  without 
any  protection,  when  a 
penny  a  piece  will  save 
them? 

Eoealypttu  Gra  ireri 
are  using  the  9  and  14- 
inch  size,  and  we  have 
sold  one  grower  a  hun- 
dred thousand  to  date. 

Write  UK  for  price*  and 
Haniples  If  you  want  It 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  CO. 

935  E.  Central  Ave..  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Franclaco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northenst  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up  $0,000,000.00 
turplun  and  Undivided  Profits  $3,000,000.00 


Total      ....  $ll,OOU,(XH).00 

OFFICERS  I 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  AccounlN. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg..  San 
Francisco.     Established  18«0 
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COST  OF  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  you, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  the 
approximate  cost  of  fitting  up  an  apple 
orchard  with  smudge  pots  and  ther- 
mometers and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  when 
to  purchase  same.  About  how  often  would 
you  place  them  in  an  orchard  with  large 
trees?  G  bo  wee. 

Ft.  Jones. 

Standard-size  orchard  heaters  with  a 
capacity  of  one  gallon  will  cost  you  about 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  E  C  TO  R  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

K  E  RNS  —  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


IS  SOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  FARMER  ? 

The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  are  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  and  combinations 
that  render  the  plant  foods  assimilable 
NOW,  and  are  proving  their  worth  by  In- 
creased returns  of  better  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis, 
but  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  SOU. 
EXPERT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ably use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
that  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  improved 
quality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  1 
prescribed. 

It.  R.  SNOWDEN, 
Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 
320  Stlinson  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
PHONES:    Ofllee,  Main  022  and  A8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

M)0  Central  Rldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  Bi.DC,  SUN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C*    P AMtfPI  I     lr       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  A.  DUUWCLL,  Jl.   Mexican  &  S.  Amer 
7$  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Thi3  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


20  to  23  cents,  and  in  your  vicinity  about 
80  to  an  acre  will  give  the  protection  you 
desire.  Two-gallon  heaters  will  cost  from 
26  to  30  cents.  Usually  they  would  need 
to  be  only  about  half  filled  to  protect  an 
orchard  from  the  time  severe  frosts  would 
be  most  likely  to  endure.  In  citrus  groves 
where  frosts  are  likely  to  be  bad  100  heat- 
ers would  be  better  than  80. 

The  oil  will  cost,  delivered  at  Montague, 
Siskiyou  county,  about  31/!  cents  per  gal- 
lon in  car  lots.  In  barrels  of  50  gallons 
each  it  will  cost  13y2  cents  per  gallon, 
with  the  barrels  thrown  in.  If  you  get 
it  in  car  lots  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a 
tank  built  for  use  on  a  wagon  to  haul  it 
in  and  to  distribute  in  the  orchard,  which 
will  cost  you  about  $30.  A  storage  tank 
of  concrete  should  be  built  if  a  large 
amount  of  the  oil  is  to  be  used,  and  this 
can  be  used  by  several  different  growers. 
The  cost  of  such  a  tank  will  be  saved  as 
a  rule  by  one  filling  if  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  has  to  be  stored  and  a  carload  or  over 
would  otherwise  be  purchased  in  barrels. 

One  electric  thermometer  will  be  enough 
for  an  orchard.  This  will  cost  $20  com- 
plete. A  good  ordinary  thermometer  will 
cost  from  $1.25  to  $2.  More  detailed  in- 
formation on  equipment  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  advertisers  for  catalogues 
and  literature.  The  oil  can  be  bought  any 
time  before  blossoming,  for  deciduous 
trees,  and  before  fall  frosts  for  citrus. 
The  whole  cost,  including  labor,  may  be 
more  than  saved  in  a  single  season,  espe- 
cially when  frosts  are  severe. 


VALUE  OF  MILK  IN  THE 
POULTRY  YARD. 


(Continued  From  Page  187.) 


are  live  weight.  Eastern  quotations  are 
slightly  different,  but  have  no  bearing 
here. 

As  a  rule,  it  makes  little  difference 
what  is  the  breed  of  the  young  fowls, 
although  those  of  large  breeds  will  sell  at 
somewhat  better  prices  than  Leghorns  of 
the  same  weight.  A  little  better  price 
can  always  be  obtained  by  the  proper 
grading  according  to  size  and  color,  al- 
though color  grading  does  little  except 
make  the  fowls  more  attractive  appearing 
and  they  sell  quicker  on  that  account. 

Grading  fowls  according  to  size  will 
almost  invariably  improve  prices,  as  the 
larger  fowls  bring  more  per  pound  than 
the  smaller  ones,  and  when  both  large 
and  small  broilers  or  fryers  are  put  to- 
gether, the  buyer  will  fix  his  price  on 
the  large  ones  and  get  tne  small  ones  at 
the  same  figure.  Having  the  fowls  all 
the  same  size  also  makes  them  sell  better, 
as  they  are  more  attractive  that  way. 

There  is  at  present  a  good  demand  for 
young,  fowls,  as  none  are  coming  in  from 
the  East  and  there  is  not  a  big  supply 
from  California.  This  condition  will 
probably  continue  a  month  or  so.  There 
is,  however,  no  great  demand  for  hens, 
as  these  are  coming  in  plentifully,  both 
from  the  East  and  from  this  State. 


the  KILLEFER 


Beet  Cultivator 


STRONGEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

Our  new  1912  model  Beet  Cultivator 
is  now  ready  for  delivery — has  been 
greatly  improved  over  last  season's 
machines — and  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 


FRAME  is  one 
piece  of  steel — no 
joints  to  work 
loose. 


All  steel  is  of  high 
c  a  rbon,  ensuring 
a  light,  strong 
frame.  Dou  b  1  e- 
trees,  neckyoke 
and  chisels  are 
adjustable  to  dif- 
ferent width  rows. 
Cultivates  four 
rows  at  once.  Seat 
spring  is  adjust- 
able to  any  weight 
driver. 


Wheels  are 


steel 

suspension  —  the 
strongest  made. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  tools  for  beet  and  bean  growers. 
Write  us  about  your  requirements. 

Killefer  Manufacturing'  Company 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIVERMORE  HORSE  AND 
POULTRY  SHOW. 


(Continued  From  Page  169.) 


For  best  shaped  White  Rock  pen,  $15 
gold  special — A.  A.  Bamford,  Gardena, 
Cal. 

For  best  colored  White  Rock  pen,  $10 
gold  special — Owen  Farms,  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass. 

For  best  shaped  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 
pen,  $15  gold  special— W.  W.  Hirsch,  Ir- 
vington,  Cal. 

For  best  colored  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  pen,  $10  gold  special— J.  L.  Harrison, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

For  best  parti-colored  pen  in  show,  $50 
sweepstake  prize — Owen  Farms  on  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

For  best  solid-colored  pen  in  show,  $50 
sweepstakes  prize — Owens  Farms  on  Buff 
Orpingtons. 

For  pen  best  shaped  S.  C.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  $io  gold  special— J.  P.  McDon- 
ough,  Geyserville,  Cal. 

For  pen  best  colored  Black  Minorcas, 
$10  gold  special— J.  P.  McDonough,  Gey- 
serville, Cal. 

For  pen  best  shaped  White  Wyandottes, 
$15  gold  special — H.  Ringhouse,  Clacka- 
mas, Ore. 

For  pen  best  colored  White  Wyandottes, 
$10  gold  special— Owens  Farms. 

For  best  pen  of  water  fowl,  $25  gold 
special— Marshall  Black,  Palo  Alto,  Cal., 
on  Aylesbury  ducks. 


The  judges  recommended  the  White 
Chinese  geese  belonging  to  W.  W.  Hirsch, 
Irvingtoii,  for  honorable  mention. 

The  Livermore  Valley  has  heretofore 
been  famous  chiefly  for  its  wine,  its 
horses  and  its  hay.  It  must  now  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  poultry  center  as 
well. 


THE  PHILO  SYSTEM. 


In  our  issue  of  February  10  one  of  our 
subscribers  in  a  letter  on  another  subject 
alluded  to  the  Philo  system  as  a  "costly 
fad."  We  feel  sure  that  there  are  many 
who,  from  actual  experience,  can  say  a 
good  word  for  the  system.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  our  readers  along 
this  line. 


When  the  small  boy  of  the  family 
needed  a  new  pair  of  trousers,  mother 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  let  him  choose 
the  kind  he  wanted.  So  when  they  got 
to  the  clothier's  she  said  to  him:  "Now, 
Willie,  you  may  choose  from  these  pants 
on  the  counter  any  pair  you  like." 

"Gee!  Here's  my  choice,  ma,"  said 
Willie.    "See  the  card?" 

It  read:   "These  pants  can't  be  beat." 


An  excited  Labor  member  once  shout- 
ed- "If  this  bill  passes,  I  see  before  the 
workingmen  of  England  a  future  from 
which  they  have  been  for  too  many  years 
kept  out."— New  York  Tribune. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  February  20,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  keeps  all  its  former 
fiimness,  with  an  upward  tendency  in 
some  lines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
California  Club  in  small  lots  under  $1.60, 
while  white  Australian  is  almost  out  of 
the  market.  The  Northern  market  is 
rather  quiet,  but  holders  are  extremely 
firm  in  their  views. 

California  Club   $1.60  @1.65 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club   1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Red.   1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  better  grades  remain  about  as  last 
quoted,  while  common  feed,  including 
some  very  trashy  lots,  is  held  at  higher 
prices.  All  descriptions  are  very  scarce, 
and  while  the  demand  at  current  prices 
is  limited,  there  is  a  little  movement 
all  the  time. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $2.00  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    1.80 

OATS. 

Several  grades  are  becoming  rather 
scarce,  as  there  has  been  quite  a  steady 
jobbing  demand  locally,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  pressure  of  Northern  stock  on 
the  market.  Red  feed  oats  are  a  little 
higher,  and  gray  are  too  closely  cleaned 
up  to  quote.  The  movement  of  black 
oats  is  about  over. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1.85  @1.95 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

The  market  shows  very  little  feature, 
in  the  absence  of  desirable  offerings. 
Good  California  yellow  is  held  at  firm 
figures,  while  new  damp  stock  of  all 
descriptions  is  offered  at  concessions. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

This  grain  receives  little  attention. 
Offerings  are  light  and  prices  stand  nom- 
inally as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  movement  to  outside  markets  con- 
tinues, with  a  slight  increase  in  inquiries 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  continued 
scarcity  of  rain  in  the  principal  growing 
districts  of  California  is  causing  an  up- 
ward tendency  in  prices  on  several  lines. 
So  far  the  market  shows  no  very  pro- 
nounced changes,  though  horse  beans  and 
limas  have  been  marked  up  a  little,  and 
there  is  some  prospect  of  a  general  ad- 
vance in  the  near  future,  at  least  unless 
there  is  a  change  in  the  weather.  The 
situation  is  particularly  unsatisfactory 
in  the  lima  bean  district,  and  even  with 
an  increased  acreage  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  an  average  crop  can  be  produced. 
It  is  reported  that  Manchurian  beans  in 
very  poor  condition  are  being  sold  as 
limas  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3  /5  @3.90 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  @4.15 

Large  Whites    3.90  @4.00 

Limas    6.05  @6.15 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys    5.00  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  for  some  descriptions  is 
falling  off,  alfalfa  being  rather  quiet  for 
this  season.  Mustard  is  nominal,  with 
no  demand  of  any  consequence  and  light 
offerings,  while  hemp  is  easy  at  a  de- 
cline. 

Alfalfa    17%@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4%(H>  5  c 

Hemp    3%@  4  c 

Millet    3    @  3V2c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  local 
prices,  though  there  is  some  anticipation 


of  a  further  advance,  and  buying  has 
accordingly  been  more  active  than  for 
some  time  past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.60 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Local  market  conditions  seem  to  be  im 
proving  a  little.  Arrivals  are  running 
a  little  heavier  than  last  week,  and  the 
stock  coming  in  has  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  the  former  quotations.  Crop  con 
dilions  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  still 
very  fair,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
rain,  but  the  lower  San  Joaquiu  needs 
rain  badly,  and  the  outlook  in  southern 
California  is  bad.  There  is  accordingly 
an  active  shipping  movement  to  the 
South,  and  some  export  demand  is  noted. 
Alfalfa  remains  dull  in  this  market,  but 
finds  a  good  demand  in  the  country. 

Choice  Wheat   $1S.50@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   15.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.50@15.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

A  little  oil-cake  meal  is  again  offered, 
being  held  at  the  prices  quoted.  Rolled 
barley  is  extremely  firm,  and  middlings 
and  rolled  oats  also  show  some  strength, 
other  lines  being  steady  with  a  fair  de- 
mand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00® 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.50@25.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50®45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

California  onions  in  marketable  condi- 
tion are  practically  cleaned  up,  and  are 
haidly  quotable  at  present.  Oregon  stock 
is  being  quoted  a  little  higher.  New 
garlic  is  offered  freely,  causing  a  further 
reduction  in  prices.  Green  onions  are 
moving  freely  at  about  75c  per  box.  Green 
peas  are  more  plentiful,  with  lower  prices, 
but  nearly  everything  else  in  the  way 
of  Southern  garden  truck  is  rather  scarce. 
Mexican  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 
green  peppers  and  lettuce  are  all  firm  at 
an  advance.  Celery  is  a  little  easier, 
though  choice  lots  are  firmly  held.  As- 
paragus and  rhubarb  are  arriving  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quantities,  and  both  are 
considerably  lower.  The  canning  season 
for  asparagus  will  probably  open  early, 
though  prices  are  still  considerably  above 
the  usual  canning  range.  Local  winter 
vegetables  are  moving  freely  at  former 
values. 
Onions — 

Oregon   $  2.50@  2.65 

Garlic,  per  lb..'   2@  3%c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.75@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.25@  1.75 

Cabbage    65®  70c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      15@  25c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   15®  30c 

Celery,  per  doz   30®  40c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   4®  8c 

Asparagus    10®  15c 

Mushrooms,  box    60c@  1.00 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00®  2.00 

Green  Peas    5®  10c 

POTATOES. 

Stocks  in  the  river  district  are  stead- 
ily decreasing  under  a  strong  shipping 
demand,  though  local  quotations  on  river 
stock  are  unchanged.  Salinas  and  Oregon 
stock,  however,  are  higher,  and  choice 
seed  potatoes  are  held  at  high  prices,  with 
a  general  demand.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
lower. 

Oregon   $  1.75®  1.90 

River  Whites    1.40®  1.65 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75®  2.00 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.95®  2.00 

Early  Rose,  seed    2.25 

Oregon,  seed    1.50@  1.60 

Salinas,  seed    2.25 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Offerings  of  Eastern  chickens  are  com- 
paratively light  at  the  moment,  and  local 
stock  is  also  scarce.  All  arrivals  are 
accordingly  finding  a  ready  market  and 


pi  ices  are  well  maintained,  extra  hens 
being  higher,  though  old  roosters  are 
rather  easy.  Turkeys  are  easy,  as  there 
is  little  special  demand  this  week,  and 
large  shipments  of  dressed  stock  have 
been  thrown  on  the  market.  Prices,  how- 
ever, show  no  quotable  decline. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   11  c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18@20  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  18  c 

Squabs,  doz  $  3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   8.00@12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17@18  c 

do    dressed    19® 22  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  are  a  little  lower  than  last 
week,  but  the  market  is  holding  up  un- 
usually well  for  this  season,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Eastern  market  is  reflected 
here,  everything  being  firm  as  quoted. 
Firsts  are  a  little  higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ....35ii  35%  35     34%  34  — 
Prime 

Firsts... 34      34  U>  34 U,  34      33%  — 

Firsts   31     34     34     33%  33  — 

EGGS. 

Extreme  activity  is  noted  in  the  egg 
market,  trading  on  the  Exchange  being 
heavier  than  ever  before  at  this  season. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  a  week 
ago,  though  the  production  is  very  heavy. 
The  reason  for  the  heavy  buying  is  not 
definitely  known,  though  it  is  believed 
that  further  shipments  will  be  sent  East, 
and  there  is  probably  some  business  for 
Alaska. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  ...  .23     20%  21     21     20 %  — 

Firsts   22V-  20     20%  20%  20  — 

Seconds  ...22     19%  19%  19%  19  — 
Selected 

Pullets... 21     19%  19%  19     18%  — 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  are  firm,  with  higher  prices 
for  new  fancy  flats  and  Y.  A.s. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb         16 Vic 

Storage   14  %c 

Firsts    15%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  are  nominal  at  present, 
as  there  is  nothing  coming  in,  though 
addition  arrivals  are  expected  shortly. 
The  apple  market  is  unsteady,  and  local 
dealers  who  still  have  large  stocks  in 
storage  have  reduced  the  price  of  fancy 
grades,  offering  4%-tier  Newtowns  as  low 
as  $1.  Prices  are  so  far  maintained  as 
before  on  ordinary  lines,  but  all  descrip- 
tions are  rather  quiet. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.25se  1.50 

Choice    1.00®  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.50®  1.75 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change,  and 
there  is  not  much  feature  to  the  market 
at  the  moment.  The  demand  is  confined 
to  a  small  jobbing  movement,  which  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  bring  material  ad- 
vance in  any  line,  and  while  there  is 
some  inquiry  for  apricots,  the  demand  is 
not  yet  sufficient  to  bring  prices  up  to 
the  views  of  the  few  remaining  holders. 
Some  good-sized  stocks  of  prunes  held  in 
tba  East  are  now  being  sold  below  parity 
with  Coast  values,  cutting  off  any  new 
business  that  might  develop  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  the  movement  in  the  Middle 
States  is  limited  at  this  season.  Raisins 
remain  quiet,  seedless  varieties  being  well 
cleaned  up,  while  Muscatels  are  in  ample 
supply.  Packers  are  said  to  be  taking 
some  interest  in  future  raisins,  and  two 
or  three-year  contracts  are  reported  at 
3 Vic.  Small  contracts  for  this  year's 
peaches  are  also  reported  at  6c.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  market  for  California  prunes  on 
the  spot  is  weak,  with  apparently  more 
sellers  than  buyers.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  this  market  is  largely  oversupplied 
by  the  speculative  purchases  out  of  the 
1911  crop  made  in  advance  of  and  during 
the  crop  season  by  operators  whose  means 
were  not  equal  to  their  ambition.  They 
find  themselves  compelled  to  realize  on  a 
reluctant  market  and  are  making  conces- 
sions of  a  quarter  to  half  a  cent  from  the 
nominal  quotations,  and  even  at  that  find 
that  the  consuming  trade  is  slow  to  re- 


spond. Meanwhile,  according  to  private 
advices,  Coast  packers  adhere  firmly  to 
their  f.  o.  b.  bulk  basis  prices,  being  en- 
couraged thereto  by  the  rather  good  de- 
mand coming  from  the  smaller  interior 
markets.  There  are  negotiations  under 
way  between  spot  holders  of  small  sizes 
and  buyers  in  Europe,  covering  several 
cars,  but  nothing  has  yet  resulted,  as  the 
buyers  and  sellers  are  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  apart  in  their  views  on  prices. 
In  sympathy  with  Coast  advices,  the  spot 
market  for  peaches  is  firm,  but  business 
here  is  light  and  on  the  hand-to-mouth 
order,  while  no  orders  seem  to  be  goins 
out  to  the  Coast  from  local  dealers.  Apri- 
cots are  quiet  but  steady. 

California  seeded  raisins  are  easier  in 
some  quarters  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast,  and  offerings  of  fancy  are  said  to 
be  available  at  6Vic  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco 
by  steamer.  On  the  spot  in  New  York  the 
demand  for  both  loose  and  seeded  Musca- 
tels is  light,  as  it  usually  is  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  prices  are  nominal.  Un- 
bleached Sultana  raisins  are  offered  spar- 
ingly for  shipment  from  California,  and 
the  market  has  a  stronger  tone  with  6%e 
f.  o.  b.  steamer  shipment  now  quoted  as 
inside.  It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  re- 
maining on  tne  Coast  does  not  exceed  20 
cars." 

Evap.  Apples;  1911,  per  lb...    8V4®  9viC 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    @  8%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   C%@  7  c 

Pears   7V^@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    @  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4-7i®  5V4c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

At  San  Francisco  frosted  oranges  are 
still  moving  at  the  same  prices  as  before, 
but  sound  Navels  are  steadily  held,  al 
though  some  tangerines  are  offered  a  little 
lower  than  last  week.  Fancy  seedless 
grapefruit  is  scarce,  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced sharply,  while  the  lemon  market  is 
considerably  lower.  Supplies  of  lemons 
are  liberal,  and  at  the  prices  ruling  for 
several  weeks  past  it  was  difficult  to 
effect  sales.  Limes  are  unchanged. 
Oranges:   Navels,  fancy  $  2.50®  2.75 

Choice    2.00®  2.25 

Tangerines    1.25®  2.00 

Grapefruit    3.00@  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Choice   2.50®  3.00 

Standard    1-50®  2.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  little  further  revision  is  noted  in 
walnut  prices.  There  is  very  little  trad- 
ing locally,  and  buyers  here  are  not  tak- 
ing much  interest,  the  consuming  demand 
at  this  season  being  very  light  for  all 
descriptions  of  nuts. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18%c 

[XL   "V4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16 %c 

Drakes   

Languedoc    14  %c 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%c 

No.  2    1°  c 

Budded    16%c 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  little  business  of  a  small 
jobbing  nature  all  the  time,  but  the  move- 
ment is  slow.  Choice  grades  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  are  scarce,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  undesirable  stock  offered  at  low 
prices. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7%c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence, prices  being  nominally  as  before. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Values  for  both  old  and  future  hops 
remain  as  for  some  time  past,  but  no 
large  transactions  in  1912  hops  have  been 
reported  for  some  time,  and  the  spot  mar- 
ket is  quiet. 

1911  crop   :  40®  50c 

1912  crop   26@27c 

Live  Stock. 

The  local  market  remains  firm  in  all 
lines,  the  only  changes  of  late  being  an 
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The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


advance  in  wethers  and  lambs.  Dressed 

meats  are  unchanged. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   6    @  WAc 

No.  2    5V2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  514c 

No.  2    4M>@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2'/2@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium    6    <5>  Gy^c 

Hogs:  Grain-ted,  heavy   6yt@  6y.c 

150  to  250  lbs   6V2c 

100  to  150  lbs   6V2c 

Prime  Wethers   5J/i@  5V2c 

Ewes    4%c 

Lnmbs    6V2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9%c 

Cows    81/.®  9  c 

Heifers    8%@  9  c 

Veal,  large    10%@11%C 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  9x/>c 

Ewes    7%@  8V2c 

Lambs    11  @12%C 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10y2c 


SMALL  RANCHES 


STOP    PAYING  RENT 


Keep  your  ctty  position  but  live  in  tlic 
country.  KniM<-  your  own  vegetable*,  fruit, 
nuts.  Sewers;  si  feiv  obickens — a  cow, 

if  you  wiwh — mill  enjoy  life. 


Small  Ranches 


One  acre  or  more,  same  as  rent. 


Our  lands  are  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
practically  anything  grown  in  the  State  of 
California.  English  Walnuts,  Almonds, 
Chestnuts,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Prunes,  Apricots,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives 
and  other  fruits.  * 

Vegetables  grown  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


Chicken  Ranches 


Small  Dairy  Ranches 


Bear  this  In  mind:  These  lands  are  within 
1  hour's  ride  by  electric  cars  of  1,000,000 
people.  This  will  double  their  value  as 
soon  as  the  Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway 
completes  its  tunnel — about  July  1st,  this 
year. 

Summer  Homes  or  Country  Homes 


Anything  you  want  on  any  terms  you  want. 


Perfect  climate  throughout  the  entire  year. 


You  can  buy  $1,000  worth  of  our  property 
on  terms  of  only 


$14.14  Cash 
and 

$14.14  Monthly, 

These  payments  including  principal, 
interest  and  taxes. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 
907  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES : 
416  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  quiet,  with  buyers 

holding  off  owing  to  a  feeling  of  easiness. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  c' 

Medium    lO^c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16i/.c 

Calf    16  y"c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    <§>19  c 

Dry  Bulls   16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18V,  @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23V.. @24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 
Lambs    35@  50c 

WOOL. 

There  is  a  gradual  increase  of  business 
throughout  the  Western  States,  and  local 
buyers  are  taking  more  interest  than  for 
many  months,  though  no  particular  activ- 
ity is  expected  here  before  the  first  of 
the  month. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  (S>12y2c 

7  months    9    @12  c 

Northern,  year's  staple    14    @16  c 

7  montha    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @11  c 

HORSES. 

Local  business  has  not  yet  revived  to 
any  great  extent,  though  sales  are  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  stock  coming  out  at  present  auctions 
is  expected  to  bring  a  material  improve- 
ment. While  there  is  a  fair  demand  for 
good  farm  mares,  ordinary  stock  for  city 
use  receives  little  attention,  and  there 
is  still  quite  a  lot  of  such  stock  offering. 
This  week's  arrivals  include  a  lot  of  good 
fresh  horses,  ranging  from  delivery  stock 
to  light  drafters,  from  Utah  and  Oregon, 
as  well  as  a  few  heavy  drafters,  and  all 
horses  of  these  types  are  expected  to  find 
a  good  market. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$290(5)335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   2250)260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   1750225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150(5)175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

900  lbs   140(5)165 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   16S@190 


VARIOUS  QUERIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  recommend 
close  pruning  of  apples  and  at  what  time 
of  year?  Could  you  give  a  formula  for 
preparing  grafting  wax,  and  at  what  time 
of  the  year  is  the  best  to  graft?  Is  there 
any  kind  of  grapes  that  will  thrive  at  an 
altitude  of  3500  feet  in  the  northern  part 
of  California?  Will  hogs  fatten  on  al- 
falfa meal  without  grain,  and  how  should 
it  be  fed?  Subscbiber. 

Siskiyou  County. 

Prune  young  apple  trees  for  form  quite 


ciosely  just  before  the  growth  starts. 
Bearing  apple  trees  should  seldom  be 
close  pruned,  although  pruning  for  re- 
moval of  weak  or  ill-placed  branches  and 
to  keep  the  tree  from  becoming  too  dense 
or  brushy  should  be  regularly  pursued. 

There  are  many  "favorite  prescriptions" 
for  grafting  wax.  One  which  is  now  being 
largely  used  in  fruit  tree  grafting  is  as 
follows:  resin,  5  lbs.;  beeswax,  1  lb.;  lin- 
seed oil,  1  pint;  flour,  1  pint.  The  flour 
is  added  slowly  and  stirred  in  after  the 
other  ingredients  have  been  boiled  to- 
gether and  the  liquid  becomes  somewhat 
cooler.  Some  substitute  lampblack  for 
flour.  This  wax  is  warmed  and  applied  as 
a  liquid.  For  those  who  do  not  care  to 
cook  up  their  own  wax,  "Snow's  Grafting 
Wax,"  advertised  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  is  a  thoroughly  good  wax. 

For  the  elevation  wou  mention,  East- 
ern grapes  should  probably  be  chosen. 

Hogs  are  sold  straight  from  alfalfa  pas- 
turage or  green-cutting  in  a  feed  lot;  the 
latter  will  keep  the  alfalfa  field  in  better 
condition.  Alfalfa  meal  can  be  fed  to 
best  advantage  in  connection  with  skim- 
milk,  roots  or  other  wet  feeds.  It  can  be 
fed  dry  or  as  a  slop. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


SUTTER  COUNTY  FARMS. 

36  acres  eight  miles  from  Yuba  City;  4 
acres,  Muir  peaches  and  almonds;  coming 
into  bearing  this  year;  eight  acres  wine 
grapes;  4  acres  alfalfa  and  20  acres 
Thompson  Seedless  grapes,  five  years  old, 
all  staked  and  trellised;  new  barn  38x50, 
no  house;  only  12  feet  to  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes;  this  year's  crop  will  go 
to  purchaser  if  sold  within  thirty  days 
and  will  pay  half  of  the  purchase  price, 
which  is  $210  per  acre. 

320  acres  six  miles  from  Yuba  City  and 
biggest  bargain  in  the  county;  this  land 
is  now  being  farmed  to  grain,  but  soil  is 
especially  adapted  for  prunes,  figs,  Thomp- 
son seedless  grapes  and  alfalfa;  will  raise 
three  crops  of  alfalfa  without  irrigation 
and  it  is  only  a  few  feet  to  water  any 
place  on  the  land.  Good  ten-room  two- 
story  house,  windmill,  two  large  barns, 
granary  and  sheds  and  all  fenced.  Price 
is  only  $60  per  acre  without  this  year's 
crop,  or  $62.50  with  crop,  half  cash.  This 
property  will  sell  for  $100  an  acre  in  a 

CHAS.  A.  PHILLIPS,  Call  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

155  acres  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county, 
45  acres  in  wine  grapes,  15  acres  prunes, 
20  acres  bottom  land  for  hops  or  alfalfa; 
good  dwelling,  barn  and  outhouses;'  no 
better  apple  or  berry  land  In  California; 
income  now  about  $5000  per  annum;  ranch 
can  be  made  highly  productive;  no  irriga- 
tion required;  best  of  soil  and  climate; 
good  hunting  and  fishing  in  vicinity;  un- 
surpassed as  an  investment  or  speculation. 
Price,  $195  per  acre.  Particulars  of  JOHN 
F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

160  acres  in  the  Imperial  valley,  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  El  Centro;  price 
$20,000;  terms  given.  W.  LIENAU,  Im- 
perial, Cal.,  Box  97. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching.  Hatch- 
able  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-laying  stock. 
M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.   C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 


PIT  GAMES — The  handsomest,  hardiest 
and  most  courageous  of  the  feathered 
family.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your 
station.  O.  L.  Crane,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

BARRED  ROCKS  exclusively.  Eggs 
from  prize  matings  $2.50-$3.00.  Hatched 
chicks  from  same  for  sale;  also  fine  cock- 
erels. Write  for  descriptions.  G.  L.  HAW- 
LEY,  Madera,  Cal. 

We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears, 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO., 
Medford,  Ore. 

Grafted  Walnuts,  Eureka,  Chase,  Fran- 
quette  and  Mayette  on  black  walnut; 
scions  for  sale;  Grafted  Mammonth  Paper 
Shell  Pecans.  We  won  all  first  prizes  on 
nuts  at  the  California  State  Fair,  1911. 
TRIBBLE  BROS.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gophers,  Squirrels,  Rats,  Rabbits,  Coy- 
otes and  Panthers  exterminated;  20  years 
experience.  C.  W.  ROTH,  2326  Grant  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


BUY  BY  MAIL — Save  money  on  your 
groceries.  A  postal  brings  out  latest 
monthly  price  list.  BLACK'S  PACKAGE 
CO.,  "Mail  Order  Grocers,"  San  Jose,  Cal. 

NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  CALI- 
FORNIA LAND  and  soils  examined  for 
depth  and  quality.  Advice  on  value  and 
planting  given.  Charges  moderate.  D.  J. 
WHITNEY,  420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED. 

WANTED— ONION  SEEDS — I  have  about 
50  acres  of  land  suitable  for  onions.  To 
any  one  who  will  furnish  seed  for  all  or 
any  part  of  same,  I  will  deliver  one-fourth 
of  crop  at  warehouse  as  payment  for  seed. 
F.  POLLAY,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 is  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch-  J 
ard  or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

Tne  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

(107  Alaska  Coiiuiierclul  Bdg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Bdg.,  Loa  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

CORRECTNESS  OF  DESIGN 

QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 

PERFECTION  OF  WORKMANSHIP 
CERTAINTY  OF  SHIPMENTS 
FAIRNESS  OF  PRICE 

DOES  THIS  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 


We  Quote  Prices  for  Delivery  f.  o.  b.  Your  Own  Railway  Station. 


Don't  Put  It  Off.    Write  for  Prices  Now.    Start  the  New  Year  Right. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


•IHCMCIA  HAXCOCK"— TIIK  PLOW  THAT  PLOWS. 


American  Ingot  Iron  Galvan- 
ized or  Black  Dipped  Riveted 
Irrigation  Pipe 


In  10  foot  lengths  without  cross  seam.  Rivets  set  on  1-inch  cen- 
ters. Where  pressure  capacity  requires  on  y2  inch  centers  stag- 
gered. All  construction  can  be  soldered  if  desired.  Made  in  sizes 
from  4  to  15  inch  diameter,  in  U.  S.  Std.  16  gauge  and  lighter 
material. 

Made  slightly  tapered,  for  slipping  one  10  foot  section  into  the 
other  and  driving  it  tight,  after  which,  when  necessary,  the  con- 
nection can  be  completed  as  illustrated  below. 


SLIP  JOINT  WITH  LUGS  FOR  WIRING. 

This  form  of  connection  used  largely  in  low  pressure  work.  A 
coating  of  rubber  mineral  asphalt  is  usually  applied  to  small  end, 
then  driven  into  the  adjoining  pipe.  Extra  charge  is  always  made 
for  lugs. 

One  Piece  Elbows  20  gauge  and  lighter  made  on  curve  12  in.  and  14  in.  in 
on  curve  12  inch  inside  throat  radius.  Standards  are  45°  -  60°  -  75°  -  90 
and  soldered  can  be  furnished.  Y's  and  reducing  Y's  Riveted  and  Solder 
gated  Pipe.   Descriptive  circulars  on  request. 

FLUMES  SIPHONS  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  GET  OUR  PRICES. 
Send  us  a  sketch  of  your  field  plan,  showing  distance  between  upper 
water  level  and  discharges.    All  particulars  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  give  us,  will  save  much  time  and  greatly  assist  us  in  making  our 
quotations  to  you. 


SLIP  JOINT  WITH  CONNECTING  BAND. 

This  simple  and  safe  connection  is  made  by  applying  several  wrap- 
pings of  Burlap  or  Canvas  well  soaked  in  Mineral  Rubber  As- 
phalt, with  American  Ingot  Iron  Band  for  protection. 

side  throat  radius.   Elbows  riveted  and  soldered  18  and  16  gauge  made 
Any  further  angle  can  be  furnished.   Tees  and  reducing  Tees  Riveted 
ed  made  to  any  angle  required.    Gates  and  Valves  for  smooth  or  Corru- 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


409  Leroy  St., 

LOS  ANGELES 


Fifth  &  Parker  Sts., 

WEST  BERKELEY 
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Forty- second  Year. 


What  the  Draft  Horse  Is  and  Is  to  Be 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "With  the  increase  of  automobiles, 
will  the  demand  for  the  horse  decrease  % ' '  There  are  three  kinds  of  horses 
which,  the  writer  believes,  will  be  in  demand  for  a  long  time  to  come — 


generations  of  service,  which  today  is  stronger  than  ever  before,  will 
outlast,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  any  man  or  machine  now  on  earth.  For 
it  seems  that  every  mechanical  invention  that  comes  out  against  the 
draft  horse  increases  the  demand  for  him  at  a  higher  price.  All  coun- 
tries have  a  call  for  a  different  kind  of  a  draft  horse ;  conditions  and 
climate  invariably  making  it  such. 

Clydesdales. — In  Canada  the  Clydesdale  reigns  supreme,  and  for  more 


Serviceable  Horses  in  a  Fine  Environment. 


namely,  the  draft  horse,  the  saddle  horse,  and  the  carriage  horse.  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  three  breeds  of  draft  horses  which  seem  to  flour- 
ish, the  Shire,  Clyde,  and  Suffolk  Punch.  On  the  Continent,  the  Percheron 
and  Belgian.  Anyone  who  will  visit  the  London,  Glasgow,  or  Liverpool 
docks  and  see  the  great,  massive  ton  horses  hitched  to  heavy  loaded 
drays,  hauling  freight  from  the  steamers  to  the  warehouses,  or  who  will 
stand  on  London  Bridge  between  6  and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
watch  the  great  truck  teams  cross:ng  the  bridge,  will  be  apt  to  say: 
"The  draft  horse  may  have  reached  his  zenith,  but  he  still  has  a  long 
afternoon."  Any  business  that  has  grown  and  developed  to  such  a  high 
state  of  perfection  as  has  the  draft  horse,  and  which  is  entrenched  behind 


than  half  a  century  he  has  thriven  and  multiplied  and  made  money  for 
his  users.  After  a  trial  of  that  length  of  time,  he  still  repels  invasions 
of  other  breeds,  and  he  has  repelled  them  since  his  advent  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  beaver.  Magnificent  pairs  of  home-bred  Clydesdale  geldings 
may  be  seen  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere — pairs  that 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  pure  bred,  and  which  have  left  a  profit 
from  the  first  hands  to  the  last.  Dotted  over  Canada  are  the  Clydesdale 
stud,  all  the  way  from  Edmonton  to  Quebec,  and  there  arc  no  shrewder, 
more  representative,  or  broader-minded  men  than  their  owners.  But  the 
Canadians  are  a  nation  of  stockmen  to  the  manner  born,  and  this  may 

(Continued  on  Page  205.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Feb.  27,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.16 

24.71 

31.31 

54 

36 

Red  Bluff  

00 

7.22 

17.51 

66 

36 

00 

4.38 

13.86 

66 

38 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

6.30 

16  21 

62 

44 

San  Jose  

00 

4.67 

11  56 

66 

32 

00 

2.05 

6.43 

68 

32 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

6.30 

62 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

7.14 

13.93 

72 

32 

Los  Angeles  

00 

2.83 

10  86 

72 

42 

San  Diego  

00 

2.57 

7.06 

70 

42 

The  Week. 


The  skies  are  still  set  for  dryness  and  the  earth 
has  been  swept,  by  winds  of  more  or  less  velocity, 
but  all  of  them  thirsty.  Under  such  conditions 
strain  and  pasturage  have  not  improved  as  is  nor- 
mal for  February,  and  everyone  is  looking  for- 
ward to  March  as  holding  the  chance  to  redeem 
the  season.  So  great  diversity  appears  in  cor- 
respondence and  conversation  which  conies  to  us 
concerning  the  present  moisture  in  the  soil  that 
we  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  word  upon  it. 
Some  say  that  moisture  has  penetrated  a  foot  or 
even  less  and  others  that  the  soil  is  moist  to  two 
feet  or  more,  and  others  still  that  the  moisture  is 
continued  as  far  as  they  had  patience  to  bore  or 
to  dig.  All  of  them  ask  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
irrigation  should  be  undertaken  now  or  whether  it 
will  do  just  as  well  to  put  in  the  pumps  in  May 
or  June  for  summer  irrigation.  Of  course  no  uni- 
form answer  can  be  given  to  meet  all  these  con- 
ditions. There  are  evidently  places  where  the 
trees  sucked  the  subsoil  nearly  dry  last  autumn 
and  where  ten  or  twelve  acre-inches  of  water 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had  to 
help  the  trees  carry  the  burden  of  blooming  and 
foliating  which  are  coining  very  early  this  year. 
This  is  to  be  done  as  a  surety  for  the  March  rains, 
which  may.  of  course,  render  it  unnecessary,  but 
it  will  be  no  loss  to  have  that  much  water  in  the 
soil  in  addition  to  all  that  may  come.  This  water 
should  be  applied  in  partial  amounts  to  avoid 
lowering  the  soil  temperature  too  much  and  be- 
cause moist  soil  distributes  water  better  than  dry. 
Running  for  a  time  in  furrows,  one  after  another, 
and  then  returning  to  the  beginning,  and  so  on. 
is  a  good  way  to  do  this.  Other  conditions  arise 
which  suggest  the  question  as  to  whether  trees 
on  deep  soil,  well  cultivated  last  year  and  having 
received  thus  far  6%  inches  of  rain  need  immedi- 
ate irrigation  to  help  the  trees  at  blooming,  or 
whether  they  are  likely  to  go  with  rainfall  until 
the  early  summer.  Such  questions  should  be 
answered  by  boring  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feel 
and  noting  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil.  Unless 
the  soil  overlies  gravel  it  will  probably  be  found 
moist  enough  to  carry  the  trees  until  the  pump 
can  be  put  in  June.  Others  still,  being  situated 
over  a  high  water  table  find  the  soil  continuously 
moist  are  assured  that  they  need  have  no  appre- 
hension about  the  dry  streak  between  top  and 


bottom  water  (which  many  growers  must  over- 
come by  irrigation)  and  are  assured  that  their 
new  plantings  and  old  trees  are  safe  if  diligent 
cultivation  is  pursued.  The  hosts  of  such  diverse 
conditions  which  come  to  us  induce  us  tp  advise 
our  readers  not  to  be  content  with  the  surface 
aspects  of  their  lands,  but  to  dig  or  bore  into  the 
subsoil  and  thus  get  an  inside  view  of  the  condi- 
tions underlying  their  trees.  Any  intelligent  man 
can  thus  get  for  himself  a  good  idea  of  what  he 
ought  to  do  and  how  speedy  he  needs  to  be  in 
doing  it. 

Winter  Fashions  Here  and  There. 

Our  readers  who  are  going  about  in  the  delicious 
California  winter  warmth  and  sunshine,  studying 
the  dry  skies  in  shirtsleeves  and  denims  and  rest- 
ing in  the  shade  from  too  great  astronomical  as- 
siduity may  get  some  comfort  during  their  doubts 
about  water  from  joy  that  they  do  not  have  to 
observe  the  winter  fashion  plates  in  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario.  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan.  Alberta,  and 
British  Columbia,  which  prescribe  sheep-lined 
winter  clothing,  for  which  they  have  to  pay  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  about  a  million  dollars 
a  year.  This  consists  of  sheep  skins  inverted  and 
covered  with  corduroy.  The  consular  report  we 
are  reading  says:  "There  is  some  market  for 
sheep-lined  vests,  but  this  is  limited.  It  is  the 
short  duck  coat,  with  fly  front.  Leather-bound 
pockets,  strong  Mackinaw  sleeve  lining,  knitted 
wool  cuffs  at  wrists,  and  leather  arm  shields  that 
is  looked  for.  This  must  be  provided  with  a  shawl 
collar  at  least  7  inches  high,  to  protect  the  face 
from  cold  and  snow,  and  overshoe  fasteners  for 
the  coat  are  the  ones  most  generally  employed. 
The  long  duck  ulster,  lined  in  sheepskin,  in  colors 
of  brown,  with  storm  collar  and  sleeves  lined  with 
;i  heavy  quality  of  wool,  at  least  52  inches  long, 
buds  some  sale,  but  it  not  so  popular  as  the  short 
box  coat.  There  is  also  some  sale  for  black  leather 
coats  lined  with  sheepskin,  the  shell  being  made 
of  a  fine  quality  of  black  oil-dressed  leather."  As 
bc-tAveen  being  clad  for  half  the  year  in  such  storm- 
proof armor  in  Canada  and  occasionally  having  to 
rustle  for  water  in  California,  the  latter  will  prob- 
ably strike  most  readers  as  the  lighter  affliction. 
We  remember  that  after  the  last  dry  year,  about 
14  years  ago,  some  Californians  struck  for  the 
north,  resolving  to  keep  going  north  until  they 
got  wet  to  the  skin.  A  few  years  afterward  we 
happened  to  be  in  the  north  and  ran  across  a 
bunch  of  them  who  lamented  their  rashness  in 
leaving  a  good  country,  and  assured  us  that  they 
had  been  "for  years  trying  to  get  money  enough 
1m  get  back  to  God's  country,  where  they  could 
keep  their  feet  dry  instead  of  having  them  frozen 
in  winter  and  mildewed  in  summer."  For  it  is 
God's  country,  after  all;  even  if  lie  does  seem  to 
forget  to  rain  on  it  for  a  spell — forcing  His  chil- 
dren to  work  for  water  and  building  up  their  self- 
reliant  manhood  thereby. 

Dress  Coats  in  Kansas. 

Continuing  the  thought  of  wherewithal  we  shall 
be  clothed,  we  come  with  surprise  upon  the  glori- 
fication from  Kansas  that  the  farmers  of  that  State 
have  dress  coats.  It  comes  from  Salina  in  that 
State  in  these  words:  "Kansas  farmers  no  longer 
are  native  to  overalls  and  top  boots.  That  the  old 
caricature  is  entirely  pushed  into  the  past  was 
demonstrated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance here  this  week.  At  the  evening-  functions 
'dress  suits'  were  much  in  evidence.  'We  con- 
sider ourselves  business  men  now.'  said  one 
farmer.  'We  conduct  our  work  along  business 
lines  and  study  it.  Farming  is  a  science,  and 
labor-saving  machinery  has  changed  out  lives. 
Farm  life  no  longer  is  a  drag,  but  a  pleasure.'  " 


All  of  which  is  sound  and  sensible,  but  late  in 
arrival.  In  every  dress-coat  function  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a  generation  or  more,  even  in  the  me- 
tropolis thereof,  farmers  have  figured  in  full  so- 
cial regalia.  We  are  surprised  that  Kansas  has  so 
recently  caught  on. 


Seeing  Through  a  Man. 

Another  thing  which  is  surprising,  and  yet  we 
fear  too  late  to  serve  a  very  great  purpose,  is  the 
announcement  that  the  doctors  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  discovered  that  they  can 
make  a  man  perfectly  transparent.  They  are 
using  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  cedar  compound  and 
oil  of  cinnamon  in  equal  proportions.  When  the 
blood  has  been  extracted  and  alcohol  has  been 
used  to  ev&porate  the  water  in  the  tissues  the 
combination  of  oils  will  diffuse  and  combine  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  substance  as  clear  as 
crystal.  As  we  understand  it.  however,  the  man 
must  be  dead,  and  therefore  we  count  his  trans- 
parency of  less  practical  account.  What  we  need 
to  know  is  what  there  is  in  a  man  while  he  is  alive 
— therefore  it  seems  to  us  that  the  transparency 
comes  too  late  to  meet  a  long  felt  want.  Still  it 
might  be  tried  on  a  few  politicians  who  seem  to 
be  making  a  football  of  California  industries: 
they  could  be  pumped  full  of  essential  oils  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  whether  there  is  any  patriotism 
in  them. 


The  Olive  Situation. 

This  heartless  remark  seems  to  be  justified  by 
the  present  menace  to  the  California  olive  indus- 
try which  is  involved  in  proposed  tariff  legislation 
at  Washington.  California  is  thoroughly  stirred 
up  about  it.  The  wires  are  hot  with  telegrams 
from  individuals  and  from  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  organizations  in  every  olive-growing 
district  of  California,  asking  that  steps  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  threatened  reduction  of  40  per 
cent  tariff  duty  on  olives.  We  are  not  sure  at  the 
moment  what  the  amount  of  reduction  is,  but  it 
seems  to  be  enough  to  imperil  the  oil  industry, 
for  the  unprotected  or  less  protected  low-grade 
oils  not  for  table  use  are  not  significant  to  Cali- 
fornia in  her  effort  to  produce  the  best  table  oil 
in  the  world  on  American  soil.  This  effort  to  de- 
velop this  unique  old  world  industry  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  only  part  thereof  which  is  adapted  to 
it  appeals  to  us  as  the  clearest  claim  for  protec- 
tion which  can  be  cited — although  we  have  sev- 
eral other  claims  which  are  practically  in  the  same 
class.  To  disallow  such  claims  and  place  the  coun- 
try at  the  mercy  of  importers  and  free  them  from 
competition  is,  in  our  view,  a  political  and  econ- 
omic crime.  We  do  not  wonder  that  California 
producers  are  bombarding  the  Washington  states- 
men with  protests. 

Industrial  Accidents  Again. 

We  have  further  discussion  of  the  industrial 
accident  law  on  other  pages  this  week.  Tulare 
Grange,  by  the  report  of  its  committee,  sustains 
beneficence  in  the  act.  In  this  matter  Tulare 
Grange  seems  to  us  in  the  position  of  a  doctor 
who  overlooks  the  disaster  of  disease  through 
cnamorment  of  a  cure.  Naturally,  it  holds  that 
farmers  can  most  cheaply  provide  accident  insur- 
ance by  co-operation — but  that  does  not  excuse 
the  unreasonable  exaction  which  places  that  bur- 
den upon  agriculture.  So  we  demur  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Tulare  Grange  as  immaterial  and  irrele- 
vant— -to  the  case  in  hand.  The  true  line  of  farm- 
ers discussion  at  this  moment  is  that  which  Mr. 
Williams  pursues  as  the  representative  of  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Grape  Growers'  League — also  in 
this  issue.    While  this  conflict  of  farmers  organiza- 
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lions  recjiiires  space  Mr.  Pillsbury's  closing  article 
must  be  held  for  still  another  week. 

Forced  Curing  of  Lemons. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  done  a 
very  venturesome  thing.  It  has  published  a  very 
interesting  and  important  bulletin  on  "A  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  forced  curing  of  lemons  as 
practiced  in  California."  This  study  seems  clearly 
to  demonstrate  that  the  "forced  curing,"  which 
means  the  coloring  of  green  lemons  is  less  than 
two  weeks  by  the  use  of  heat  and  moisture,  is  due 
not  to  either  the  heat  and  moisture  nor  to  both  of 
them,  but  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  products  of 
combustion  as  liberated  in  the  closed  chamber  by 
the  burning  of  oil  stoves.  The  experts,  A.  P. 
Sievers  and  R.  II.  True,  tried  experiments  for- 
ward and  backward  and  down  through  the  mid- 
dle, and  reached  the  same  conclusion,  viz.:  that 
beat  generated  by  other  source  than  an  oil  stove 
would  not  do,  and  therefore  they  encourage  grow- 
er* to  build  a  house  in  which  the  products  of  com- 
bustion can  be  most  safely  and  directly  applied. 
We  count  this  proclamation  very  brave  and  ven- 
turesome,, lor  who  can  tell  what  Dr.  Wiley  will 
do  to  them  when  he  hears  of  their  unnatural  crime. 
Heat  and  moisture  are  natural  agents  concerned 
in  the  maturing  of  things  anil  may  therefore  be 
beneficent,  but  what  is  so  abhorrent  as  curing  by 
the  suffocating  gases  of  combustion!  And  yet 
this  alone  will  do  it.  as  this  publication  shows.  Is 
it  possible  that  Dr.  Wiley  will  have  to  be  the 
sword-angel  at  another  of  our  gates  to  industrial 
paradise?  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  reasonably  re- 
b  nt  on  the  sulphur  question,  but  can  we  expect 
that  he  will  consent  to  the  composite  products  of 
eombustion?  And  it  means  so  much  to  us.  Every 
lemon  grower  could  have  a  curing  chamber  built 
on  the  tail  of  his  automobile  so  that  all  the  fumes 
might  cure  the  fruit  and  escape  lemon-scented  to 
the  delight  of  the  inhaling  public.  Every  pump- 
ing plant  could  have  its  lemon  curing  annex  so 
that  the  engine  could  exhaust  into  its  precincts. 
Unending  dreams  of  economic  achievement  seem 
to  now  from  the  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of 
combustion  products,  but  who  can  dream  com- 
fortably while  the  horror  arises  that  one  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  recommend 
a  process  which  another  Bureau  may  condemn  and 
forbid.  We  count  the  situation  interesting  at 
least. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Seize  the  Moist  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  in  your 
valuable  paper  what  you  would  do  were  you  in 
the  position  of  having  land  subject  to  overflow 
by  the  Sacramento  when  that  river  rises  twenty 
feet,  and  which  you  wanted  to  plant  to  barley 
this  season?  Would  you  take  a  chance  on  the 
river  rising  that  high  this  year,  or  wait  until 
after  that  danger  was  over,  and  take  a  chance 
on  not  getting  enough  rain  to  make  the  grain 
come  up;  also,  if  the  river  did  come  up  for  48 
hours  after  the  grain  was  in,  but  did  not  wash, 
would  the  grain  be  lost?  If  the  grain  were  put 
in  now,  should  it  be  planted  deeper  than  on  or- 
dinary land,  and,  if  so,  should  a  drill  be  used  ? 
Generally  speaking,  which  is  the  better  method, 
drilling  or  using  the  broadcasting  machine?  How 
much  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre  on  good  river- 
bottom  soil? — Subscriber,  Corning. 

We  should  get  the  barley  in  and  watch  long- 
ingly for  the  overflow  rather  than  to  fear  it.  An 
overflow  for  48  hours  would  give  you  the  greatesl 
crop  you  ever  saw,  unless  it  should  be  in  a  settling 
basin  and  the  water  forced  to  escape  by  evapora- 
tion. From  your  description  we  judge  that  this 
is  not  so  and  that  the  land  clears  itself  quickly 


from  an  overflow.  You  would  get  more  crop 
with  such  an  overflow  than  without  it  this  year, 
therefore,  if  the  soil  has  moisture  within  continu- 
ous reach,  get  the  crop  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  chance  of  high  water  in  the  Sacramento 
seems  to  be  very  slight.  Weather  Forecaster  N. 
R.  Taylor,  of  the  Sacramento  station  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  says  that  the  Sacramento 
river  will  be  much  lower  than  in  1910,  when  a 
low-water  mark  was  established  at  a  little  over  5 
feet.  Although  copious  rainfalls  and  snow  storms 
in  the  mountains  are  possible  during  the  coming 
month,  the  precipitation  will,  with  the  present 
conditions,  serve  only  to  keep  the  flow  of  the 
streams  up  to  normal  until  the  last  of  April.  The 
mountains  are  at  present  practically  bare,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  sufficient  snow  falling  to 
provide  water  throughout  the  summer  so  as  to 
keep  the  supply  near  normal.  Mr.  Taylor  pre- 
dicts that  the  Sacramento  will  be  lower  this  year 
than  for  thirty  years. 

This  seems  to  be  a  warrant  for  getting  all  the 
low,  moist  lands  into  service  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. How  deep  the  seed  should  be  put  in  de- 
pends upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
soil — the  lighter  and  dryer  the  deeper.  By  all 
means  use  a  drill  if  you  can  get  one.  Present  con- 
ditions are  those  which  make  the  advantage  of 
drill  seeding  most  conspicuous.  On  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  22  trials  gave  an  average  gain  of  over 
10  per  cent  in  yield.  The  difference  would  be 
much  greater  this  year;  it  might  be  25  per  cent 
greater,  possibly,  and  save  high-priced  seed  at  the 
same  time,  as  about  90  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
will  do,  instead  of  120  pounds  broadcast,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  heavy  seeding  prac- 
tice on  the  river  lands. 

Pears  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  A  few  years  ago,  1  planted 
alfalfa  between  my  pear  trees  and  the  trees  bore 
a  very  heavy  crop  thai  year.  Th:s  was  al  the  time, 
however,  that  blight  made  its  appearance  in  this 
State,  and  it  was  a  general  theory  that  the  bees 
carried  the  blight  from  blossom  to  blossom.  I 
therefore  plowed  under  the  alfalfa  and  destroyed 
what  few  beehhes  I  had  on  the  place.  If  the 
theory  that  the  bees  carry  the  bligb.1  from  tree  to 
tree  is  not  correct,  I  will  experiment  with  alfalfa 
again  this  year,  and  would  thank  you  to  advise 
me  of  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  blight  being 
carried  in  that  manner. — Fruit  Grower,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  true  that  bees  carry  pear  blight.  It  is  also 
true  that  your  are  not  likely  to  get  many  pears 
without  bees  to  pollinate  the  blossoms.  You  can- 
not escape  the  carriage  of  the  pear  blight  by  re- 
moving tame  bees,  because  wild  bees  are  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  way  to  overcome  the 
blight  is  to  pursue  it  by  amputation  of  diseased 
branches  continually,  so  that  there  may  be  no  con- 
tamination for  the  bees  to  carry.  You  would  cer- 
tainly be  warranted  in  continuing  your  alfalfa 
growing  without  regard  to  this  question,  using 
water  enough  to  keep  the  alfalfa  growing  well 
without  saturating  the  soil  to  the  injury  of  the 
trees  or  inducing  too  much  summer  growth  on 
them. 

Rush  for  the  Sorghums. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  time  since  you  recom- 
mended Dwarf  Milo  maize  as  producing  good 
crops  without  much  moisture.  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  good  crop  on 
good  creek-bottom  land  with  good  cultivation, 
but  no  irrigation.  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  the  seed.  I  have  sent  to  seedsmen  advertising 
in  your  paper,  but  they  do  not  have  it. — Farmer. 
Corning. 

We  did  not  specially  commend  Dwarf  Milo 
above  other  sorghums  for  resisting  drouth.  We 
spoke  of  its  great  success  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
but  that  is  an  irrigated  region,  not  a  dry  one 


Possibly  it  may  be  better  than  others  for  drouth- 
resistance,  but  we  do  not  know  that.  The  seed 
can  be  had  by  the  carload  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
and  seedsmen  ought  to  carry  it.  By  the  way,  out- 
advertising seedsmen  ought  to  be  displaying  their 
sorghum  varieties  in  double  columns  just  now. 
and  everyone  who  can  wet  a  little  land  or  find  a 
naturally  moist  spot  ought  to  cultivate  it  now  and 
hold  the  moisture  for  sorghum  sowing  as  soon  as 
frost  danger  is  over.  Egyptian  corn,  Kaffir  corn 
and  all  the  rest  are  good  for  summer  growth  with 
a*  minimum  amount  of  moisture.  They  will  do 
more  with  less  moisture  than  any  other  plants  we 
know  of.  You  have  to  be  careful  about  feeding 
green  sorghum  too  freely  to  hungry  cows,  but  you 
can  make  it  safe  by  wilting  it  before  feeding. 
Get  after  sorghum  and  learn  how  to  use  it! 

Olive  Problems. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  row  of  Mission  olives. 
20  years  old,  around  my  orange  orchard.  They 
bloom  heavily  every  year,  but  set  very  light — ex- 
cepting once  in  three  or  four  years  I  get  a  fair 
setting  on  some  of  the  trees;  some  hardly  ever  set. 
They  are  fertilized,  fumigated  and  irrigated  the 
same  as  the  orange  trees.  Can  I  graft  some  va- 
riety of  large  olives  in  some  of  the  limbs  of  each 
tree  so  as  to  fertilize  the  bloom  of  the  Mission 
and  make  it  set  better?  Does  a  small  olive  have 
a  tendency  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  Mission  and 
a  large  variety  to  increase  it?  When  is  the  time 
to  graft? — Reader,  Pomona. 

There  are  plenty  of  trees  in  your  part  of  the 
State  which  cannot  be  made  to  bear  even  when 
given  the  best  attention  which  orange  trees  re- 
ceive. We  do  not  know  why,  and  therefore  can- 
not give  advice.  The  most  satisfactory  account 
of  promotion  id'  fruiting  of  the  olive  was  in  a 
Kialto  olive  orchard  noted  on  page  555  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  30,  1911— the 
crop  being  raised  from  five  tons  in  1908  to  325 
tons  in  1911  (estimated)  by  liberal  fertilization. 
Bui  we  have  heard  of  similar  efforts  which  did  not 
bring  such  results.  You  can,  of  course,  graft  the 
olive  as  the  new  start  of  foliage  advises  you  of  the 
activity  of  the  sap-flow.  Graft  as  you  would  the 
orangi — with  extra  care  in  waxing.  The  Mission 
is  not  supposed  to  need  cross-pollination — but  you 
can  never  tell  what  more  potent  pollen  may  do. 
.Modification  of  the  pulp-envelope  of  the  seed 
which  is  cross-pollinated  is  well  established  for 
some  fruits,  by  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Burbank 
and  others,  but  there  is  certainly  no  demonstra- 
tion that  the  size  of  the  fruit  will  follow  the  habit 
of  the  pollen  parent  during  the  development  of 
the  pollinated  seed — but  it  may  as  well  be  that 
way  as  any  other,  except  that  uniform  behavior 
is  not  at  all  to  be  anticipated. 

Light  Soil  and  Scant  Moisture. 

To  the  Editor:  1  wish  you  would  advise  me  as 
to  plowing  under  a  crop  of  last  year's  weeds  where 
I  intend  to  plant  beans,  corn,  etc.  The  soil  is 
"slickens, "  on  the  Yuba  river,  and  the  weeds 
grew  ii])  last  year  in  a  crop  of  volunteer  barley 
which  was  hogged  off.  1  expect  to  plow  5  inches 
deep,  and  calculate  that  the  barley  straw  and 
weeds  will  contribute  to  the  supply  of  humus, 
which  is  always  deficient  in  most  of  our  soils.  I 
expect  to  try  to  grow  beans  without  irrigation, 
and  wonder  if  the  trash  would  hold  the  soil  too 
open  so  as  to  dry  them  out. — Farmer.  Marysville. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  soil  which  you 
describe,  the  shallow  plowing  you  intend  and  rain- 
fall which  we  are  receiving  this  year,  we  should 
certainly  burn  off  all  the  trash  upon  the  land. 
Willi  deeper  plowing  earlier  in  the  season  this 
coarse  stuff  could  have  been  covered  in  to  ad- 
vantage, but  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  do  it.  It  looks  now  as  though  it  would 
require  clean  land  and  thorough  cultivation  to 
save  moisture  enough  for  next  summer's  growth, 
unless  we  should  receive  something  like  a  deluge 
during  the  balance  of  the  rainy  season. 
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Grafting  Over  Old  Vinifera 

Vineyards. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  P.  T.  Bioletti. 

Some  disappointments  in  the  profitability  of 
shipping  grapes  and  the  offers  of  wine-makers  to 
contract  for  wine  grapes  at  prices  which  seem  at- 
tractive to  some  growers,  creates  a  sharp  demand' 
for  information  about  the  right  way  to  graft  old 
vines. 

Two  Kinds  of  Grafting. — Most  of  the  late  pub- 
lications on  grafting  vines  refer  to  grafting  of 
vinifera  varieties  on  American  or  phylloxera  re- 
sistant stocks.  This  differs  in  several  important 
respects  from  the  grafting  of  one  vinifera  variety 
on  another,  which  we  are  now  considering,  and 
methods  suitable  for  one  case  would  be  defective 
for  the  other. 

Age  of  Vines. — Vinifera  vines  may  be  grafted 
at  any  age,  but  there  is  seldom  anything  to  be 
gained  by  grafting  vines  less  than  three  or  four 
years  old.  For  younger  vines  it  is  usually  cheaper 
and  better  to  dig  up  and  replant,  if  a  change  is 
necessary.  Very  old  vines  (12  years  or  over),  if 
they  are  sound  and  straight  below  the  soil,  may 
be  grafted  successfully.  Such  grafted  vines,  how- 
ever, are  usually  short-lived.  The  large  wounds 
and  the  great  amount  of  wood  Avhich  decays  often 
make  unhealthy  vines.  In  deep,  loose,  dry  soil 
the  stumps  of  such  vines  may  be  removed  entirely 
and  the  grafts  inserted  in  the  roots.  This  requires 
great  skill,  however,  and  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ures is  always  large.  Vines  of  from  three  to  eight 
years  arc  the  most  easily  and  successfully  grafted. 

Choice  of  Scions. — Preparations  for  grafting 
should  be  commenced  early  by  choosing  good 
healthy  mother  vines  bearing  good  crops  from 
which  to  take  the  cuttings  to  be  used  as  scions. 

As  late  grafting  is  usually  the  most  successful, 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  scions  dormant  as  long 
as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the  cuttings  should 
be  taken  from  the  vines  when  their  activities  for 
the  season  have  completely  ceased  and  those  of 
the  next  season  have  not  commenced.  Wait,  there- 
fore, until  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  the  mother 
vines  for  one  or  two  weeks.  Any  time  from  this 
until  a  month  before  the  swelling  of  the  buds  is 
suitable.  Cuttings  made  from  the  middle  of  De- 
cember to  the  end  of  January  will  be  the  best  in 
most  localities.  The  cuttings  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  only  good  sound  canes  of  medium 
size,  with  eyes  neither  too  close  nor  too  far  apart, 
used. 

Conservation  of  Scions. — A  convenient  Length  ia 
to  make  the  cuttings  long  enough  for  two  scions, 
allowing  two  extra  large  eyes  for  waste.  This 
length  will  be  from  14  to  24  inches,  according  to 
variety  and  the  length  of  scion  used.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  made  up  into  small  bundles  of  50 
to  100  and  stored  in  a  cool  and  moderately  dry 
place.  The  best  way  is  to  put  them  in  pits  or 
trenches  under  an  open  shed,  and  cover  them  com- 
pletely with  (lightly  nwst  sand.  Any  shady 
place  where  tl v  re  is  no  danger  of  too  much  mois- 
ture getting  1  )  the  cutting  may  be  used,  such  as 
under  a  dense  1  'ee,  the  north  side  of  a  building,  a 
cellar,  etc. 

Season  for  I  ;afting. — The  best  time  for  graft- 
ing depends  i  :  «ewhat  on  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
but  usually  Um  latest  grafts  do  the  best,  provid- 
ing the  scions  are  completely  dormant  and  other- 
wise in  good  condition.  If  the  buds  of  the  scions 
have  started  and  the  bark  become  loose,  many  will 
fail. 

In  well  drained,  sandy  soil  the  time  for  success- 
ful grafting  extends  from  January  to  May  in  most 
localities,  but  March  for  the  earlier  and. April  for 
the  later  localities  are  usually  the  best  months. 
In  stiffer  and  wetter  soils  much  greater  care  is 
necessary  in  choosing  the  time  for  grafting.  The 
soil  should  be  in  such  condition  that  it  will  pul- 
'  verize  easily,  and  the  heavy  rains  should  be  over. 
Lumpy  soil  placed  around  the  graft  will  cause 
many  failures,  and  a  heavy  rain  which  leaves  the 
soil  water-logged  around  the  union  for  several 
davs  may  kill  all  of  them. 

It  is  best  in  all  cases  when  possible  to  wait  until 
the  buds  commence  to  swell  on  the  vines  to  be 


grafted,  and  grafting  may  continue  until  the 
shoots  are  several  inches  long  or  longer. 

Preparation  of  the  Stock.  — More  grafts  fail 
from  an  excess  of  moisture  than  from  drying  out. 
This  moisture  may  be  already  in  the  soil,  or  due 
to  rains  after  grafting,  or  it  may  simply  be  due 
to  the  sap  which  flows  out  of  the  cut  stump.  The 
amount  of  sap  that  will  flow  out  of  a  vine  two  or 
more  inches  in  diameter  is  very  considerable,  and 
quite  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  "drown"  the 
graft.  This  can  be  avoided  by  cutting  off  the 
vines  one  or  two  days  before  grafting  and  Leaving 
them  exposed  to  the  air,  in  order  that  the  main 
flow  of  sap  may  dry  up.  This  is  good  practice  in 
all  cases  where  the  vines  are  over  1%  inches  in 
diameter,  except  in  very  sandy  soils,  which  will 
take  up  the  sap  as  quickly  as  it  flows  from  the 
vine. 

Methods  of  Grafting. — .Many  methods  have  been 
recommended  and  used  for  old  vines,  but  the  ordi- 
nary cleft  graft  is  the  easiest,  and  if  done  under 
proper  conditions  will  give  a  practically  perfed 
stand. 

The  only  special  tools  needed  are  a  curved 
pruning  saw,  a  grafting  or  budding  knife,  a 
wooden  maul,  and  a  strong  %-hich  chisel — unless 
the  vines  are  very  large,  that  is,  over  three  inches 
in  diameter.  In  this  case  it  is  well  to  have  a 
grafting  tool  made.  Any  blacksmith  can  make  a 
good  one  from  an  old  horseshoe  file.  This  tool 
should  be  14  inches  long  and  about  %  inch  in 
diameter.  At  one  end  it  should  be  flattened  out 
into  a  hatchet-shaped  blade  three  inches  long  and 
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A  Grafting  Tool. 


two  inches  wide.  This  blade  should  be  about  % 
of  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  gradually  tapering 
to  a  sharp  edge.  The  other  end  of  the  tool  should 
be  shaped  like  a  cold  chisel,  about  %  inch  wide. 
This  cold  chisel  edge  should  be  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  hatchet  edge  and  not  at  right  angles  to  it, 
as  sometimes  made. 

A  convenient  receptacle  for  holding  the  scions 
is  made  by  cutting  a  coal-oil  can  horizontally 
through  the  middle  and  placing  a  round  stick 
across  the  top  for  a  handle.  This  will  hold  50  or 
more  scions,  and  by  putting  an  inch  of  water  in 
the  bottom  they  can  be  kept  perfectly  fresh. 

Preparation  of  the  Scions. — Proper  care  of  the 
scions  is  necessary  for  the  best  results.   If  the  cut- 


tings have  been  made  and  kept  properly,  they 
will  show,  on  being  cut,  a  clear,  greenish  white 
wood,  green  inner  bark  and  firm,  dry,  light  brown 
pith.  If  the  pith  is  black  or  water-soaked,  the 
wood  streaked  or  spotted  with  black,  or  the  bark 
loose  or  brownish,  the  cuttings  have  been  injured 
by  too  much  moisture  or  were  poor  cuttings  to 
commence  with,  and  should  not  be  used. 

A  cutting  which  is  too  dry  is  harder  to  detect 
by  its  appearance.  If  suspected  of  being  too  dry, 
they  may  then  be  tested  by  placing  two  or  three 
short  pieces  of  2-3  buds  in  moist  sand  in  a  warm 
room.  If  in  a  week  they  do  not  show  signs  of  life 
by  the  starting  of  roots  at  the  bottom,  they  are 
unsafe  to  use. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  they  are  needed  the 
eut tings  should  be  taken  out  of  the  sand  in  which 
they  have  been  stored  and  washed  to  remove  all 
particles  of  sand  which  would  blunt  the  grafting 
knife.  They  should  then  stand  in  fresh  water  for 
one  or  two  days,  but  not  more,  until  used. 

Method  of  Operating. — The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  clear  away  the  earth  from  around  the  base  of 
the  vine,  making  a  pit  about  2  feet  in  diameter 
and  2  or  3  inches  deeper  than  the  level  at  which 
the  grafting  is  to  be  done.  The  earth  should  be 
well  cleaned  off  the  stem  of  the  vine  and  the  rough 
dry  bark  removed.  The  vine  is  then  ready  for  de- 
eapitation.  This  is  done  by  sawing  horizontally 
in  such  a  place,  that  about,  2  inches  of  smooth, 
straight  grain  is  left  at  the  top.  If  the' sawing 
is  done  at  or  too  near  a  place  where  the  grain  of 
the  wood  is  crooked  or  curly,  great  difficulty  will 
be  found  by  the  grafter  in  making  a  good  fit. 
(Continued  on  Page  196.) 


IS  WINTER  BARTLETT  GLOUT  MORCEAU? 

To  the  Editor:  In  reply  to  S.  J.  Ilameling  of 
Vashon,  Wash.,  claiming  that  Winter  Bartlett  and 
Glout  Morceau  are  one  and  the  same,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
two  fruits. 

Mr.  Haineling's  nurseryman  friend  must  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  what  he  was  sending  out  for 
Winter  Bartlett.  The  Winter  Bartlett  was  first 
introduced  some  seventeen  years  ago  by  the  late 
L.  M.  Kirk,  then  proprietor  of  the  Capitol  City 
Nursery  of  Salem,  Ore.,  from  scions  furnished 
him  by  D.  W.  Coolidge  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  but  living 
now  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Here  on  the  grounds  of  the  California  Nursery 
at  Niles,  Cal.,  there  are  in  full  bearing  trees  of  the 
Glout  Morceau  and  Winter  Bartlett.  The  growth 
of  the  two  trees  in  orchard  and  nursery  rows  are 
different.  W.  B.  Kirk. 

Niles. 


An  exchange  at  Hollister  states  that  the  farmers 
in  .Monterey  county  are  refusing  to  plant  beets 
this  year  for  the  sugar  company  there  unless  they 
get  $6  per  ton  for  them,  claiming  that  the  price 
of  $5,  which  they  received  last  year,  left  them 
with  but  little  profit,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
wages  paid  for  labor. 


Protection  of  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
From  Frost  Injury. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

Millions  of  dollars  to  the  citrus  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia undoubtedly  are  involved  in  the  frost  pro- 
tection study  undertaken  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  mention  of  which  has 
been  made  in  these  columns,  and  final  plans  for 
which  have  been  announced  by  G.  Harold  Powell, 
manager  of  the  League. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  investigation  probably 
will  take  a  number  of  years  to  bring  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion.  It  will  be  conducted  along  five 
lines,  as  follows: 

1.  The  chemistry,  physiology,  and  pathology  of 
frost  injury  to  citrus  fruit  trees  and  fruit,  which 
will  be  studied  at  the  Riverside  citrus  experiment 
station  of  the  University  of  California,  with  Dr. 
J.  Elliott  Coit  in  charge.   This  will  determine  just 


what  effect  frost  has  on  the  fruit  and  on  the  trees. 

2.  An  investigation  by  the  Weather  Bureau  into 
the  climatology  of  the  citrus  fruit  districts;  the 
air  currents,  humidity,  and  temperature  in  repre- 
sentative locat:ons  in  the  districts,  which  vary  in 
topography  and  in  other  respects;  to  be  followed 
by  a  detailed  mapping  of  the  climatological  fea- 
tures of  the  entire  citrus  area. 

This  will  necessitate  close  observations  at  many 
points  throughout  the  citrus-growing  regions,  and 
will  determine  the  influence  of  air  currents  and 
humidity  on  frost. 

3.  The  development  of  a  special  service  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  give  warnings  by  telephone 
to  every  citrus  grower  when  frost  is  impending. 
This  is  one  immediately  practical  branch  of  the 
inquiry. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  present 
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frost-fighting  methods,  under  the  direction  of  the 
university,  assisted  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  fuels  and  ascertaining 
if  the  heaters  now  used  are  constructed  on  right 
principles.  As  noted  in  these  columns  last  week, 
it  is  believed  that  the  idea  that  smudges  of  black 
smoke  should  be  produced  is  erroneous,  and  in- 
stead better  combustion  and  less  smoke  should  be 
aimed  at. 

5.  The  development  and  testing  of  new  methods 
of  frost  control,  which  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  preceding  study. 

In  the  diciduous  regions  around  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  and  the  Rogue  Eiver  valley  in  Oregon, 
considerable  work  has  been  done  along  the  line 
of  frost  prevention  in  the  early  spring,  but  com- 
paratively little  has  been  accomplished  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  citrus 
growers  should  talk  less  about  a  frostless  location, 
and  instead  make  sure  that  they  can  prevent  in- 
jury from  frost  when  it  does  come. 

Oil  came  into  general  use  this  season  to  pro- 
duce heat  and  smudges,  and  gratifying  results 
were  obtained  in  numerous  instances,  although  the 
soot  produced  caused  much  complaint  in  some 
localities.  The  cost  of  an  oil  burner  varies  from 
16  to  45  cents,  and  the  oil  cost  is  2  to  3  cents  per 
gallon. 

At  the  request  of  the  League,  Dr.  Coit,  of  the 
Riverside  citrus  experiment  station,  prepared  a 
report  on  frost,  and  the  steps  taken  this  season 
to  prevent  it,  together  with  the  results,  where 
they  could  be  ascertained.   In  this  report  he  says : 

How  Plants  Lose  Heat.  —  "The  two  principal 
methods  by  which  plants  lose  their  heat  are  con- 
vection and  radiation. 

"When  inflowing  cold  night  air  comes  in  con- 
tact with  plants,  it  absorbs  the  heat  received  from 
the  sun  during  the  day  until  an  equilibrium  is 
reached.  While  loss  of  heat  by  convection  is 
considerable  on  cold,  windy  nights,  it  really 
amounts  to  little  when  compared  with  the  great 
rapid  loss  of  heat  which  takes  place  on  quiet,  dry, 
starlit  nights.  Under  such  conditions  the  heat  in 
plant  tissues  escapes  into  space  by  radiation  or 
by  the  long,  dark  heat  rays  which  pass  rapidly 
through  the  air  without  appreciably  warming  it. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  leaf  or  fruit  quickly  reaches 
a  temperature  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  As  the  air  slowly  gives  up  its 
heat  by  contact  with  foliage,  fruit,  grass  and  soil, 
these  in  turn  radiate  it  into  space.  Soon,  if  the 
night  be  quiet,  the  air  will  arrange  itself  into 
layers  or  strata  of  varying  temperatures,  the  cold- 
est and  heaviest  resting  on  the  ground,  and  slowly 
slip  down  hill,  seeking  the  lower  levels. 

"The  temperature  at  which  the  invisible  water 
vapor  in  the  air  will  begin  to  condense  on  the 
foliage  depends  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air.  The  dryer  the  air  the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture required  to  condense  its  moisture.  This  vari- 
able temperature  is  known  as  the  dew-point.  The 
condensation  will  appear  as  dew  or  frost,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  dew-point  is  above  or  below 
32°.  As  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  required  to  vapor- 
ize water,  it  follows  that  the  same  amount  of  heat 
will  be  liberated  when  dew  is  formed.  In  the 
formation  of  one  pint  of  dew  as  much  heat  is  set 
free  in  the  air  as  would  be  required  to  raise  five 
pints  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  dew  oi' 
frost  begins  to  form,  there  is  less  danger  from 
injury  than  from  corresponding  temperatures  on 
dry  nights.  On  very  dry  nights,  however,  this 
dement  of  safety  is  lacking,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  generate  much  additional  heat  in  the  or- 
chards. 

"The  conditions  most  favorable  for  a  freeze, 
therefore,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Clear  sky,  because 
radiation  is  then  most  rapid.  (2)  Very  dry  air, 
because  cooling  by  radiation  will  then  continue 
to  a  much  lower  temperature  before  it  is  checked 
by  the  heat  liberated  by  condensation.  (3)  Still 
nights,  because  the  air,  not  being  mixed  by  wind, 
arranges  itself  in  layers  according  to  its  density, 
and  the  heavier,  colder  air  collects  near  the  ground 
in  contact  with  the  trees. 

Methods  of  Frost  Prevention. — "A  number  of 
methods  have  been  suggested  and  tested  for  pre- 
venting or  lessening  frost  injury  to  citrus  trees. 
Among  these  the  following  three  have  proven  the 
most  practicable  and  effective  : 

"(1)    By  Diminishing  the  Radiation  of  Heat. 


When  any  object  is  interposed  between  plants  and 
the  sky,  the  dark  heat  rays  are  intercepted  in  their 
upward  course,  and  their  heat  made  sensible. 
Hence  any  covering  or  other  shelter  over  trees 
acts  as  a  trap  to  conserve  the  heat  gained  during 
the  day.  In  parts  of  Italy  citrus  trees  are  some- 
times covered  with  mats  of  straw  or  other  mate- 
rial laid  on  trellises.  In  this  country  it  has  proven 
too  costly  to  cover  bearing  orchards,  but  this  prin- 
ciples is  largely  used  when  lath  screens  or  other 
shelters  are  erected  over  nursery  seed-bed  stock. 
The  protection  secured  by  tying  cornstalks  around 
the  bare  trunks  of  newly  planted  trees  is  due  to 
diminished  radiation.  The  fact  that  fruits  situated 
in  the  lower  interior  of  the  trees  are  injured  to 
a  less  extent  than  exposed  fruits  is  in  like  man- 
ner due  to  the  trapping  of  radiated  rays  by  the 
leaves  and  branches. 

"Conversely,  clouds  or  a  pall  of  smoke  hanging 
over  the  orchard  after  sunrise  will  tend  to  inter- 
cept the  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  and  cause  the 
frozen  fruit  to  thaw  more  slowly,  which  is  a  benefit 
of  considerable  importance. 

"(2)  By  Raising  the  Dew-Point  by  Adding 
Moisture  to  the  Air  and  Thus  Making  Sensible  the 
Latent  Heat  of  Condensation  at  a  Temperature 
Above  the  Danger  Point.  The  deciduous  fruit 
grower  takes  advantage  of  this  principle  when  he 
maintains  many  smoldering  fires  of  wet  straw  in 
his  blossoming  orchards.  The  citrus  nurseryman 
may  spray  his  seed-bed  stock,  but  these  methods 
are  impractical  in  large  bearing  citrus  orchards. 
Irrigation  water,  especially  if  warm,  has  proven 
of  decided  value  in  those  orchards  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  water  on  frosty  nights.  The 
general  policy  of  irrigating  copiously  during  win- 
ter in  the  hope  of  protection  on  cold  nights  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  abundant  water  in  the 
soil  may  start  new  growth  and  render  the  trees 
more  susceptible  to  cold  than  they  otherwise  would 
be. 

"(3)  By  Adding  Heat  Directly  to  the  A^r 
Through  the  Agency  of  Fires  Distributed  Through- 
out the  Orchard.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  this  is  the  most  successful  and  prac- 
tical way  to  handle  the  frost  problem  in  com- 
mercial citrus  orchards.  A  great  many  devices 
and  many  kinds  of  fuel  have  been  experimented 
with,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  growers  who  have  fought  frost  that  the  best 
fire  so  far  tried  is  distillate  oil,  burned  in  some 
form  of  sheet-iron  receptacle.  Experience  during 
the  cold  spell  shows  that  the  requirements  of  such 
a  receptacle  are  as  follows:  Simplicity,  capacity, 
good  combustion,  and  durability. 

"On  account  of  the  quality  of  labor  available 
and  the  lack  of  time  on  frosty  nights,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  receptacle  should  be  simple 
and  easily  operated  by  the  most  obtuse  workman. 
Pipes,  cocks,  or  valves  on  an-  oil  receptacle  are 
a  serious  disadvantage. 

"Provision  must  be  made  in  the  frosty  areas 
for  ten  hours  of  effective  firing.  Esther  the  re- 
ceptacle must  have  large  capacity  or  a  sufficient 
number  must  be  provided  to  burn  in  relays.  Many 
small  fires  are  much  better  than  a  few  large  ones. 
The  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  pots  when  nearly 
burned  out  is  very  much  less  than  when  first 
lighted,  hence  it  is  wise  to  light  the  alternating 
receptacles  before  the  first  are  burned  out.  Addi- 
tional extra  receptacles  shoidd  be  placed  about 
the  orchard  and  on  the  windward  side  for  use 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  an  old,  fairly  thick  orchard,  on  a  quiet 
night,  40  two-gallon  receptacles  per  acre,  burning 
slop  distillate,  will  raise  the  temperature  four 
or  five  degrees.  With  a  temperature  of  24°  or 
beloAv,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  one  two-gallon 
receptacle  per  tree  burning  simultaneously  at  the 
coldest  period  of  the  night  in  order  to  save  a 
crop  of  lemons.  It  is  still  better  to  have  not  less 
than  120  per  acre,  40  of  which  can  be  burned 
early  in  the  night,  and  the  remaining  80  during 
the  coldest  period  toward  morning.  The  pots  that 
are  burned  early  in  the  night  should  be  desig- 
nated with  a  white  band  of  paint.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  lighting  of  the  second  lot  raises 
the  temperature  sufficiently  high  so  that  the  first 
fires  can  be  dispensed  with  by  covering  the  recep- 
tacles. These  same  receptacles  may  need  to  be 
lighted  again  at  the  coldest  period  near  morning. 
The  white  band  of  paint  insures  against  error  in 
putting  out  the  wrong  fires. 

"As  low  temperatures  are  liable  to  occur  on 


four  or  five  successive  nights,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  arrangements  for  storage  of  oil  on  the  ranch 
near  the  orchards.  The  storage  should  have  a 
capacity  equal  to  at  least  five  fillings  of  all  the 
receptacles  on  the  ranch.  The  ordinary  lard-pail 
type  of  pot  of  one-gallon  capacity  will  burn  slop 
distillate  for  about  four  hours  when  new,  and 
a  little  less  after  repeated  burnings.  These  pots 
may  still  have  a  flicker  of  flame  after  eight  hours, 
but  they  give  off  heat  effectively  for  only  about 
four  hours.  The  two-gallon  heater  will  heat  ef- 
fectively for  about  eight  or  nine  hours  with  the 
soot  collector  in  place,  and  about  five  hours  witli 
the  cover  and  soot  collector  removed.  For  small 
isolated  orchards,  where  there  is  little  or  no  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  fires,  a  two-gallon  heater  to 
each  tree  with  a  double  row  around  the  windward 
side  should  be  provided.  This  applies  to  large 
bearing  trees,  which  tend  to  hold  the  heat.  With 
small  trees,  still  more  equipment  is  advisable. 

"The  Soot  Problem. — None  of  the  receptacles 
on  the  market  at  present  gives  a  satisfactory  com- 
busion,  hence  enormous  quantities  of  soot  escape 
and  settle  on  trees  and  fruit,  seriously  injuring 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Smudging  about 
towns  has  also  proved  a  serious  nuisance  to  the 
residents,  and  has  raised  questions  regarding  the 
use  of  the  smudges  that  will  have  to  be  settled 
before  the  smudging  practices  can  be  fully  devel- 
oped. It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  type  of 
receptacle  be  invented  which  will  cause  complete 
combustion.  This  would  not  only  do  away  with 
the  smoke  nuisance,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the 
receptacle  would  be  increased,  as  probably  25% 
of  heat  is  lost  owing  to  the  escape  of  incompletely 
oxidized  gases  and  soot.  A  less  objectionable 
smudge  may  be  secured  after  sunrise  with  wet 
straw  as  is  practiced  in  deciduous  orchards. 

"Results  Secured  During  the  Cold  Weather  of 
1912. — The  experience  of  certain  growers  shows 
conclusively  that  by  orchard  heating  properly  car- 
ried on,  citrus  crops  may  be  safely  carried  through 
nights  when  the  temperature  falls  to  20°F.,  at  a 
cost  which  is  nominal  when  compared  to  the  value 
of  the  fruit. 

"It  is  true,  however,  that  there  were  many  fail- 
ures. By  far  the  most  of  these  were  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  heating  equipment,  to  save  the 
crop  during  the  long-continued  very  low  tempera- 
ture which  prevailed  Christmas  night,  1911.  In 
but  few  cases  were  growers  properly  prepared  to 
meet  the  conditions.  Those  who  began  to  fire- 
early  ran  out  of  fuel  long  before  morning,  and 
those  who  delayed  firing  on  account  of  lack  of 
fuel  were  unable  to  raise  the  temperature  appre- 
ciably after  it  had  once  reached  a  very  low  point. 

"Among  those  who  were  prepared  to  wage  a  . 
winning  fight,  the  Limone;ra  Company  at  Santa 
Paula,  which  owns  300  acres  of  bearing  lemons, 
stands  out  as  a  striking  example.  This  company 
had  on  its  lowlands  an  equipment  of  112  coal- 
baskets  and  56  two-gallon  oil  pots  to  the  acre. 
A  night  watchman  was  kept  in  the  orchard  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  the  thermometer  in  the 
coldest  spots  and  arouse  the  assistant  manager  of 
the  ranch  whenever  the  mercury  reached  30°.  Fir- 
ing was  begun  with  the  first  formation  of  ice  in 
the  coldest  spots.  It  was  found  that  it  was  easier 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  30°  than  to  restore 
the  heat  after  the  mercury  had  once  fallen  muck 
below  that  point.  Usually  only  every  alternate 
pot  was  lighted  early  in  the  night,  and  these  some- 
times proved  sufficient,  but  in  case  the  conditions 
warranted,  the  remaining  pots  were  lighted  later. 
In  this  case  the  extra  equipment  saved  the  Limo- 
neira  crop. 

"Other  factors  which  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  on  the  Limoneira  property  were 
the  organization  of  the  firing  force  of  sixty  men 
into  efficient  squads,  each  under  a  foreman,  and 
the  provision  of  a  huge  concrete  storage  tank 
for  oil  so  that  all  the  pots  could  be  quickly  filled 
from  tank  wagons.  Firing  was  practiced  tlrrteen 
consecutive  nights  on  this  ranch.  The  manager 
states  that  there  was  consumed  on  this  ranch  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  nights  of  firing,  45.000  gallons  of 
distillate,  500  gallons  of  engine  distillate,  1400 
gallons  of  crude  oil  for  lighting  coal  baskets,  and 
125  tons  of  coal.  For  a  total  expense  of  $4,72^6. 
including  labor,  the  crop  was  saved  on  225  acres 
of  lemons.    This  amounts  to  $15.75  per  acre." 

Dr.  Coit  concludes  that  there  should  be  100  or 
120  two-gallon  receptacles  per  acre,  with  a  double 
row  around  the  outside  in  case  of  small  acreage. 
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AUSTRALIA  BIDS 

FOR  FARMERS 


31     Years  to  Pay  lor  a  Home.  Finest  ot 
Lands  Of  .ere d  on  Most  Liberal  Teims. 


None  of  the  great  English  speaking  sec- 
tions of  the  world  has  done  more  for  the 
encouragement   of   colonists   and  settlers 
than    the    government   of    Victoria,  Aus 
tralia. 

This  government  during  the  past  few 
years  has  outlined  an  enormous  irrigation 
plan,  which  places  on  the  market  as  fine 
lands  as  can  be  had  anywhere.  The  finest 
of  engineering  talent  obtainable  was  se- 
cured to  bring  to  a  success  one  of  the 
greatest  irrigation  problems  attempted 
by  a  government.  Victoria  has  already 
spent  over  $16,000,000  in  bringing  under 
water  a  great  area  of  magnificent  farming 
land. 

These  lands  are  now  offered  to  the  bona- 
fide  settlers  at  from  $75  to  $85  per  acre 
and  allowing  31%  years  for  payment  of 
purchase  price. 

On  April  3d  the  steamship  Tahiti  leaves 
San  Francisco  direct  for  Melbourne,  char 
tcred  to  make  this  trip  especially  for  those 
desiring  to  investigate  these  land  offer 
ings.  A  particularly  low  one  way  and 
round  trip  steamship  rate  has  been  made, 
with  free  transportation  on  all  Victorian 
railways. 

Messrs.  Peck-Judah  Co.,  687  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  the  American  agents 
of  the  Victorian  Government,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  folders,  booklets  descrip- 
tive of  the  lands,  and  special  pamphlets  on 
wheat  and  fruit  growing,  stock  raising, 
etc.,  free  to  any  one  interested. 


PIANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Each  Color  In  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Kckforil.     Pure  white. 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon.     Pale  yellow. 
King  Edward  VI  I.     Deep  rich  red. 
Lady  GrlMel   Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.     White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
■>iIm»  WUmot,    Orange  pink. 

PeaH  poHtpaid  for  -'•  cents. 

FRFF     °ur  New   Seed   Cook  for 

r*VE.Ei  1912  —  of  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


l3-.*>  Broadway) 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Codlin  Moth 

Does  Not  Worry  the  Grower 
Who  Sprays  With 

BEAN  SPRAY  ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD 

It  is  the  most  effective  remedy  known 
for  codlin  moths  on  apricot  and  pear 
trees,  for  canker  worm,  and  all  leaf- 
eating  insects. 

BEAN  SPRAY  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than 
15%  Arsenic  Oxide  with  not  more  than 
50%  of  water,  and  not  over  %  of  1%  of 
Soluble  Arsenic  (more  might  burn). 

The  law  requires  not  less  than  12%"' 
Arsenic  Oxide,  but  our  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  made  according  to  the  standard  that 
the  Government  requires  for  its  own 
work  (which  is  of  higher  standard  than 
the  law  demands). 

Bean  Spray  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  al- 
ways in  the  best  physical  condition.  It 
mixes  quickly  and  easily  into  a  per- 
fectly smooth  paste  and  it  sticks  like 
paint.  You  can  mix  it  right  in  the  con- 
tainer. 

Send  for  our  new  quotation*!. 
Prices  now  lower  than  ever, 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Eastern  Factory,  Borea,  Ohio. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dfxon.  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TULARE  GRANGE  KISSES  THE 
ROD. 


(Furnished  for  publication  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  by  Mrs.  B.  L  Morris, 
Secretary. ) 

To  the  Worthy  Master,  Offlceis  and  Mem- 
bers of  Tulare  Grange  198,  P.  of  H., 
California: 

Your  Committee  appointed  at  the 
Grange  meeting  of  February  3,  1912,  at 
this  place,  to  consider  the  State  Liability 
Law  by  which  all  employers  in  the  State 
must  compensate  their  employees  for  loss 
to  them  by  accident  while  in  their  em- 
ployment and  the  advisability  of  forming 
a  Grange  State  Mutual  Insurance  for 
members  in  good  standing  in  the  Order 
only,  have  considered  the  same,  and  re- 
port: 

The  Employers'  Liability  Law  applies 
to  every  employer  in  the  State. 

Should  an  accident  happen  to  an  em- 
ployee in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
his  employer  is  responsible  to  the  em- 
ployee for  damages.  If  a  disabling  acci- 
dent happens  to  an  employee  during  his 
employment,  his  employer  is  required  to 
pay  him  65  per  cent  of  his  wages  each 
week  for  the  period  he  has  been  incapac- 
itated, and  in  the  event  he  is  permanently 
injured,  a  like  amount  each  week  until 
a  sum  equal  to  three  years  salary  has 
been  paid.  The  injured  party  must  file 
a  claim  within  thirty  days  after  the  ac- 
cident and  is  to  receive  no  more  than 
$5,000  in  all. 

To  meet  any  liability  under  this  law 
which  falls  upon  a  farmer,  in  the  cheap- 
est and  most  efficient  way,  has  been  the 
subject  of  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion: whether  every  farmer  should  pay 
his  own  losses,  or  whether  all  farmers 
should  combine  and  by  mutual  agreement 
bind  and  obligate  themselves  to  share 
each  others  losses.  Should  the  farmer 
conclude  to  take  his  chances  of  loss  un- 
der the  law,  he  is  responsible  only  for 
losses  to  his  own  employee,  while  in  his 
employment,  He  may  never  have  a  dis- 
abling accident  to  an  employee,  and  so 
will  never  have  anything  to  pay,  but 
trouble  comes  to  all  of  us,  so  at  any  time 
we  are  liable  to  have  some  employee  in- 
jured which  may  cost  as  much  as  $5000 
for  any  one  accident  to  a  single  employee, 
or  $10,000  where  a  number  of  employees 
art  injured  by  the  same  accident;  there 
are  very  few  farmers  able  to  bear  up  un- 
der such  losses. 

There  are  insurance  companies  who,  for 
V/i  per  annum  of  the  salary  paid,  will  in- 
sure the  farmer  against  loss  by  accident 
to  his  employees  similar  to  the  manner 
they  insure  against  fire,  but  we  know  by 
our  own  observation  and  experience  that 
it  costs  three  times  more  to  insure  in  a 
stock  insurance  company  than  it  does  in 
ft  mutual  insurance  company.  There  is 
another  consideration  for  the  farmer  in- 
sured in  a  stock  insurance  company:  the 
policy  assuming  the  farmer's  liability  will 
be  strongly  drawn  up,  the  company  may 
contest  the  damage,  the  farmer  will  surely 
be  called  upon  to  give  time  and  expense 
in  helping  the  insurance  company  to  re- 
sist the  payment  of  the  loss;  this  hurts 
the  employer  and  employee.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  an  Industrial 
Accident  Board  to  adjudge  cases,  and  this 
Bo^rd  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  board  now  has  the  administration  of 
the  law  under  consideration  and  will  pre- 
pare a  bill  to  be  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  providing  for 
employer's  mutual  associations,  by  which 
each  will  bear  a  portion  of  the  loss;  this 
will  make  it  light  on  each  one,  and  no 
one  will  be  seriously  injured.  This  mu- 
tual insurance  association  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
as  the  best  and  cheapest  way  employers 
can  provide  against  loss  by  injury  to  em- 


Onions 

Your 
Vegetable  Garden 

will  be  a  success  if  you  plant  seeds  of 
the  right  variety,  fully  ripened  and  per- 
'fectly  matured — 

MORSE'S  SEEDSl 

Morse's  Garden  Guide 


will  give  you 

accurate 
information  ' 
ibout  seeds, 
planting,  culture  and 
vegetables,  all  vari- 
eties from  every 
day  kinds  to 
L  the  ch  oicest. 

Sent  for  the 
asking. 


CGM0RSE&C0 


■BP  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizer*  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  an 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington  Navel  Orange 
Trees  to  offer  which  are  free  from  frost,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be 
strictly  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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ployees.  It  must  be,  and  is  actually  an 
incidental  expense. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  has 
corresponded  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  the 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  requesting  that  in  the  bill  contem- 
plated, provision  be  made  enabling  fra- 
ternal associations  to  have  accident  in- 
surance associations  pertaining  to  their 
order,  by  which  associations  may  be 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  members  in 
good  standing  only.  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
answer  is  very  satisfactory  to  us;  he  re- 
quests information  on  the  subject,  and 
desires  to  consider  it  with  the  State 
Grange. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  the  mutual 
insurance  can  be  more  readily  effected 
than  in  the  State  Grange,  and  as  only 
members  in  good  standing  can  get  the 
benefit,  in  a  few  years  the  membership 
will,  with  judicious  management,  be  ten 
times  what  it  is  now;  its  influence  will 
be  ten  times  as  great.  There  is  no  other 
way  by  which  the  co-operation  -sought  to 
be  effected  can  be  so  readily  and  effectu- 
ally done. 

For  the  building  up  of  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  we  recommend  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law,  and  under  it 
the  organization  by  the  State  Grange  of  a 
mutual  insurance  company  to  pay  losses 
by  accident  to  their  employees. 

Congress  contemplates  such  a  law.  The 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britian  has 
enacted,  as  has  many  civilized  nations. 
It  is  up  to  the  farmers  of  California  to 
meet  it.  We  believe  it  can  be  done  so  as 
to  be  mutually  just  and  equitable  to  em- 
ployer and  employee.  In  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity,  fraternally  yours, 

John  Tuohy, 
A.  J.  Woods, 
Geo.  Watts, 
Committee. 


The  Porterville  Alfalfa  Co.  reports  sell- 
ing 500  tons  of  choice  alfalfa  hay  to  Los 
Angeles  buyers  at  the  net  price  of  $14 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Tulare  county.  The 
prospects  for  a  dry  season  are  causing 


Cheap  Water  Means 
Profitable  Orange  Groves 

and  cheap  water  is  obtained  through 
the  installation  of  an  efficient  pump. 
This  means  a  pump  that  consumes 
a  minimum  of  power,  is  simple  in 
design,  with  the  fewest  possible 
number  of  wearing  parts,  and  is 
readily  accessible  for  inspection. 

The  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 

meets  these  requirements.  For  a 
complete  description  of  its  construc- 
tion and  operation,  ask  for  bulletin 
No.  116. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
232  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  are  authorized  com- 
mercial propagators  and 
distributors. 

Write  for  full  infor- 
mation about  varieties. 


YOU 
doubtless 
intend  to  plant 
trees  of  some  kind 
this  season — whether 
fruit  or  ornamental — and 
for  your  own  peace  of  mind 
you  should  place  your  order 
now  to  be  sure  of  getting  just 
what   you   have   planned   on  and 
to  make  absolutely  sure  of  top  notch 
quality — your  order  should  be  addressed : 
Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Our  many  years  of  experience  and  immense  nur- 
series located  in  the  most  favorable  spots  in 
California    insure    your   receiving  true-to- 
name  stock  in  first-class  condition.  We 
grow    everything   that    grows — fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  of  every 
kind  and  description — ■ 
as  well  as  grape- 
vines, palms, 
eve  rgreens, 
hardy  field- 
grown  roses, 
berries,  nuts, 
shrubs    a  n  d 
•  plants  of  every  nature  and 
variety.    "We  will  be  glad  to 
consult  with  you.    Write  us  today. 

Catalogue  Sent  Free 

This  season's  catalogue  is  exceptionally 
complete.  It  lists  and  briefly  describes  all 
stock  carried  by  us  and  is  copiously  illus- 
trated. Your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card will  bring  you  a  copy  free.  Send  for 
it  today. 


FiOS 


This  is  the  Smyrna  fig 
of  commerce.  We  are 
headquarters. 

Get  in  touch  with  us. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000  = 

ANCHER 


URSERIESH, 

GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES.andmGR. 

Box      Fresno .  Califomi  a 


Always 


CATALOG  MAILED  FREE 


THE  CHAS.  H.LILLY  CO.. SEATTLE 


hay  buyers  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
to  gather  up  all  offerings  at  this  time. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

All  trees  true  to  name. 
Muir  ) 
Lovell  PEACH 
Elberta  > 

Best  drying  varieties. 
Early  Royal  ) 
Tilton  and      \  APRICOT 
R.  Peach  > 
The  best  drying  varieties  cultivated. 

HANFORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W.  Bairctow,  Hanford,  Cal. 


LIME  FOR  YOUR  ■  OILS 

SHBEP  AND  CATTLE  MANURE 
See  Miscellaneous  Sales  Page. 
H.  It    MATTHEW  S, 
733  Merchanta  Ex.,  Sun  Frnnclftco. 


Pomona  Spray  Pump. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump. 

Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use.    Gasoline  Engines, 
Wind  Mills,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE 

Cata^uefMa'.".!..!  Free.  33-41  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc  ,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  U8  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle.  Cel. 


BARTLETT  PEAR 

on  pear  or  quince  root 

PEACH,  FIG,  APPLE,  ETC. 

EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

in  flats  or  pots 

PEPPER 

ACACIA 

REDWOOD 

MATILIJA  POPPY 

ROSES 

on  own  roots 

SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL 
STOCK 

in  great  variety 
at  attractive  prices. 

Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


FOR  CHOICEST 

Alfalfa  Seed 

Write   for  prices  and  samples  to  the 
largest  users  in  California. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Incorporated 

130S  MerehantH  Exchange 
>:m  Praaclaeo,  Cal. 

Specialist*  In  Flne»t  Seed  Grown 

CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 


GRAFTING  OVER  OLD  VINIFERA 
VINEYARDS. 

(Continued  From  Page  106.) 

After  leaving  the  decapitated  vine  about 
24  hours  to  bleed  it  is  ready  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  scion.  If  the  vines  are  Hi 
iuches  in  diameter  or  less,  one  scion  to 
each  vine  is  sufficient.  An  attempt  to  put 
in  more  will  usually  result  in  having  two 
badly  fitting  grafts  in  place  of  one  good 
one.  For  larger  vines  two  scions  are  pref- 
erable whenever  they  can  both  be  made  to 
fit  securely.  If  both  of  these  scions  grow, 
th'6  weaker  is  removed  at  the  next  pruning. 
In  making  the  cleft  a  place  should  be 
chosen  where  the  bark  is  smooth  straight 
and  sound.  The  cleft  should  be  made  by 
both  of  these  scions  grow,  the  weaker 
is  removed  at  the  next  pruning.  In 
making  the  cleft  a  place  should  be  chosen 
where  the  bark  is  smooth,  straight  and 
sound.  The  cleft  should  be  made  by 
splitting,  not  by  cutting.  First  place  the 
edge  of  the  knife  or  grafting  tool  on  the 
part  of  the  sawed  surface  where  the  cleft 
is  to  be  made,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
viously cleaned  and  smoothed  with  the 
grafting  knife.  With  a  slight  blow  of  the 
wooden  mallet  the  edge  is  driven  about  % 
of  an  inch  into  both  wood  and  bark.  The 
object  of  the  mark  thus  made  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  bark  and  wood  split  at  the 
same  place.  The  chisel  or  the  chisel  end 
of  the  grafting  tool  is  then  placed  on  the 
mark  sufficiently  far  from  the  bark,  to 
allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  scion  and 
then  driven  in  an  inch  or  so,  sufficient  to 
open  a  cleft  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  the  scion.  The  opening  of 
the  cleft  is  accomplished  by  pressing  the 
chisel  sideways.  The  scion  is  inserted 
and  then,  when  the  chisel  is  released  and 
removed,  the  tension  of  the  wood  will 
held  the  scion  firmly  in  place. 

The  cleft,  whenever  possible,  should  not 
extend  quite  across  the  vine.  If  the  cleft 
extends  only  part  way  it  will  close  up 
more  completely  and  hold  the  scion  more 
firmly.  With  small  vines  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  avoid  splitting  quite  across, 
and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  tie  the 
scion  in  by  putting  two  or  three  turns  of 
string  or  raffia  around  the  stock.  With 
large  vines  the  pressure  is  occasionally 
too  great  and  sufficient  to  crush  the  scion. 
This  is  obviated  by  placing  a  small  wedge 
of  wood  immediately  behind  the  scion. 

Shaping  the  Scions. — The  scion  is  cut 
in  the  ordinary  wedge  form,  a  little 
thicker  on  the  side  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  bark.  The  length  of  the  wedge 
depends  on  the  character  and  size  of  the 
cleft  in  the  stock,  but  should  be  such 
that  very  little  of  the  cut  surface  of  the 
scion  extends  above  the  level  of  the  stock. 
The  wedge  will  usually  be  long  and  taper- 
ing. It  is  inserted  in  such  a  way  that 
the  line  between  bark  and  wood  coincide 
with  the  corresponding  line  on  the  stock. 
As  the  bark  of  the  stock  is  thicker  than 
that  of  the  scion,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
scion  will  be  a  little  lower  than  that  of 
the  stock. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  make  the 
lines-  correspond  exactly,  but  perfectly 
satisfactory  unions  are  obtained  if  these 
lines  are  very  near  together  or  cross  in 
one  or  two  places. 

The  cutting  of  the  scion  should  be  done 
with  a  very  sharp,  clean  knife,  and  its 
insertion  in  the  stock  should  be  imme- 
diate, before  it  has  a  chance  to  become 
dry  even  on  the  surface.  It  is  bad  prac- 
tice to  prepare  the  scions  beforehand. 

After  the  Scion  is  Set. — As  soon  as 
the  scion  is  in  place,  all  cut  surface  of 
stock  and  scion  should  be  carefully  cov- 
ered with  a  couple  of  inches  of  moist, 
well  pulverized  soil,  and  a  stake  driven 
in  such  a  position  that  it  will  support 
the  first  growth  of  the  graft.  The  com- 
plete filling  of  the  hole  may  be  deferred 
for  a  few  hours,  except  in  extremely  hot, 


dry  weather,  but  not  long  enough  to  run 
any  risk  of  having  the  scion  become  even 
slightly  dry.  No  wax,  clay  or  similar 
material  is  needed.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter to  put  around  the  union  than  moist, 
loose  soil.  This  gives  the  conditions  of 
moisture  and  aeration  most  favorable  to 
the  uniting  of  the  tissues.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  cover  the  cleft  in  the  stock 
with  a  little  clay,  a  leaf,  or  anything  that 
will  exclude  the  soil,  but  unless  the  cleft 
is  large  this  is  not  necessary.  The  filling 
up  of  the  hole  with  soil  should  be  com- 
plete and  the  whole  scion  may  be  cov- 
ered up  unless  the  soil  has  a  tendency 
to  bake.  When  finished,  each  graft  will 
be  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  mound  of 
soil.  Narrow  mounds  may  become  too 
dry. 

Lknutii  ok  Scion. — It  is  usual  to  use 
scions  of  two  buds,  but  there  is  often 
advantage  in  having  them  longer.  Three, 
and  even  more,  buds  have  been  used  with 


FRANQUETTE 
WALNUTS 

We  have  for  sale  four  hundred 
grafted  walnut  trees,  one  year  old. 
Send  at  once  for  price. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  need  Much  a  mnp  before  laying 
out  your  Irrigation  nork. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


ANIMAL  Maw 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


For  California 
Soils,  use 
Gold  Bear 
Fertilizers 

They  make  the  most  net  profit  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers, 
for  they  contain  the  right  proportion 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  and  best  quality 
crops. 

They  are  ready  on  application  to 
the  soil  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  become  available  as  needed  by  the  plant  with  minimum  loss. 
They  build  up  the  soil  and  show  increased  yields  for  several  crops 
following  their  application. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Book,  "California  Soil  Builders." 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Live,  Aggressive  Agents 
wanted  in  each  county  of 
central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


FULLER'S  CARBOLIC  TREE  SPRAY 

Registered  under  California  Insecticide  Laws. 

No  boiling  required.    Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water. 

FULLER'S  HARD  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 

PORE  RAW  FISH  OIL 

Send  to  our  nearest  store  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 


SAX   l  it  V\<  ISOO 

OAKLAND 

s  M  IIAMENTO 

STOCKTON 


LOS  ANGELES 
BAN  DIEGO 
PASADENA 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
T  \t'OMA 
SPOKANE 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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FERRY'S" 

T*  T\  ^Good  gardeners 
F,  %M  ^jare  those  who 

^^raisegoodflow- 

ers  and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.   We  pro 
duce  good  seeds — the  infer- 
ence is  obvious.   For  sale 
everywhere. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.  H.  FERRY  &  CO 
.  Detroit.  Mich. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan'sof  all  Borts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxious  seeds,  no  weevil.  Send  for  sample 
and  price.  We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  others  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog  free. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  this  season's  delivery  because  de- 
mands have  exceeded  our  supply  and  we 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  own 
product.  BUT:  We  are  booking  orders  for 
next  season's  delivery  and  our  young 
nursery  stock  looks  even  more  desirable 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giunt 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


345  S.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop.  OXNARD,  CAL. 


advantage  on  large  vines.  With  only 
two  buds  on  such  vines  the  growth  is 
often  so  rapid  and  so  large  as  to  be 
almost  unmanageable.  With  several  buds 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  five 
or  six  bunches  of  grapes  the  first  year, 
which  if  the  variety  is  early,  will  ripen 
sufficiently  for  wine-making. 

After-Treatment  of  the  Grafts. — The 
proper  management  of  the  grafts  during 
the  first  growing  season  is  as  important 
as  the  grafting  itself. 

The  mounds  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
horse  or  cultivator  until  the  unions  are 
well  formed.  If  the  scions  are  completely 
covered  and  the  mounds  form  a  hard 
crust,  this  crust  should  be  carefully  brok- 
en with  the  fingers. 

Suckering. — Many  large  vigorous  shoots 
will  come  up  from  the  old  stock.  If  these 
are  left  too  long  they  will  choke  or  dwarf 
the  graft.  If  they  are  removed  too  soon, 
many  good  grafts  will  be  disturbed  and 
killed  by  injuring  the  unions.  Judgment 
and  careful  work  are  therefore  needed  in 
suckering.  When  the  grafts  have  started 
to  grow  vigorously,  so  that  the  shoots 
can  be  tied  to  the  stake,  it  is  safe  to 
commence  suckering.  The  suckers  can 
usually  at  this  time  be  removed  in 
bunches  by  pulling  up  by  hand  without 
removing  any  soil.  Unless  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  suckers  are  not  entangled 
with  the  scion,  some  soil  must  be  care- 
fully removed  until  it  is  possible  to  see 
how  to  detach  the  suckers  without  dis- 
turbing the  union. 

Where  grafts  are  slow  in  starting,  and 
the  suckers  vigorous,  it  is  necessary  to 
sucker  before  the  scion  has  grown  much. 
This  can  be  done  safely  if  care  is  used. 

Tying  Up  the  Shoots. — When  the  union 
is  complete  the  growth  of  the  grafts  on 
large  vines  is  generally  very  rapid.  A 
growth  of  two  or  three  inches  a  day, 
and  many  canes  10  to  15  feet  long  on  a 
vine  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  common. 
Unless  this  vigorous  growth  is  properly 
managed,  its  benefits  are  not  only  lost, 
but  it  gives  great  trouble  the  following 
year  and  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  properly  shaped  healthy  vine.  If  the 
canes  are  left  to  themselves  they  will 
often  grow  flat  on  the  ground,  and  as 
they  may  be  IV2  inches  thick  or  more  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  the  attempt  to 
raise  them  up  the  next  year  will  result 
in  many  of  the  finest  grafts  being  torn 
out  of  the  stock,  and  the  rest 'will  make 
ill-shaped  vines,  weakened  by  numerous 
large  wounds. 

The  shoots  should  therefore  be  tied  to 
the  stake  with  a  loose  piece  of  string  or 
thin  rope  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough. 
If  too  many  shoots  start  they  should  be 
thinned.  This  thinning  should  be  done 
early,  in  order  to  throw  all  the  available 
strength  and  growth  into  the  shoots  left. 
One  shoot  to  each  bud  is  enough  on 
strong  vines,  and  one  shoot  to  a  graft 
on  weak  or  small  vines. 

When  the  shoots  left  have  grown  two 
or  three  feet  they  should  be  cut  back  six 
inches  or  so,  in  order  to  force  out  laterals. 
The  laterals  which  start  below  eight  or 
ten  inches  from  the  base  of  the  shoot 
should  be  pinched  off  when  small,  but  all 
laterals  above  that  allowed  to  grow.  The 
new  vine  is  thus  completely  formed  the 
first  season,  the  main  shoot  forming  the 
trunk  of  the  vine  and  the  laterals  the 
two,  three  or  four  branches.  Such  a  vine 
may  produce  almost  a  full  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  cost  of  grafting  over  an  old  vine- 
yard properly  will  in  all  cases  be  consid- 
erable, and  will  seldom  be  less  than  $25 
per  1,000  vines  above  the  ordinary  cost 
of  cultivation,  and  without  reckoning  the 
cost  of  stakes  and  the  loss  of  crop.  With 
large  vines  the  cost  may  considerably  ex- 
ceed this. 

Frederic  T.  Biolettt. 
El  Gavilan  Vineyard,  Hollister,  Cal. 


TREES? 


CERTAINLY,  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Rare  Evergreens 
Imported  Boxwoods 
Hollies,  Magnolias,  Etc. 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  nurseries,  and  see  the  most 
complete  horticultural  establishment  in  the  world. 

Price  list  mailed  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Company 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12!/2 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FUANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office)  216  Grosse  Building,  I  .oh  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Cal  lornla  Sweet         Florida  Sour 

AVOCADO   (A'  LIGATOR   PEAR)  SEEDLINGS 

All  stock  one  year  old,  large  and  healihy. 
PAUL,  D.  MAGEE,  P.  O.  Box  T26,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Sunset  Phone,  Main  3490 
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FROST 

f  PROTECTION  ^ 

FOR 

FRUIT  TREES 

AND 

VINES 


This  is  the  "Occidental  Smudge 
Stove"  with  lid  on. 

You  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
protection  against  frost  if  you  use 
the 

"OCCIDENTAL  SMI  DGB  STOVES" — 

burning  smudge  fuel. 

Our  smudge  fuel  can  be  lighted 
instantly,  and,  under  free  draft  will 
burn  with  fierce  energy  and  gener- 
ate all  the  heat  necessary  to  afford 
full  protection — and  at  minimum 
cost. 

You  can  rely  upon  the  "Occidental" 
— save  money  on  your  fuel  cost  and 
get  larger  and  better  crops. 

They  are  long  burning,  sure  heat- 
ers, require  no  special  care,  easy  to 
pack  away  and  put  up.  We  use  them 
in  our  nurseries  and  orchards  and 
know  what  they  will  do. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and 
further  information. 


Y\  rite  for  free  booklet  giving 
vataatale  Information  nhout  front 
protection* 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 

Fancher 

Creek 
Nurseries 

Inc. 

GEO.  C.  *  OEDING 
Pres.  and  Mgr. 

Box  IS,  Fresno,  California 


ZENO 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 


1  ni  vitnii  lly  nrk  now  I  n]  the   1»**Mt  In- 

Hwt   ii«*Miroyer  ever  offered*  Bnmii 

fully   unci!   for  yenrN. 

Add  (lie  required  amount  of  unter 
mid  ko  to  work*  Also  rued  for  lice  on 
Iioj£n,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

281  Franklin  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


LIME   YOUR   LAN  D 

Air-slacked  lime,  5   ton  or  carlots. 
Sheep  and  cattle  manure.    Buy  now. 
H.  B.  MATTHKW  8, 
7X1  Merchant*  Ei„  Sim  Krnnt-lHt-o. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


A  Good  Celery  Season. 

The  season  for  shipping  celery  from 
California  is  about  closed.  Growers  in 
Orange  county,  where  2,000  acres  were 
harvested,  will  receive  about  $500,000  for 
their  crop  this  season.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  this  vegetable  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  prices  have  been  unusually  good, 
as  high  as  55c  per  dozen  bunches  having 
been  received  f.  o.  b.  California,  while 
45  and  50  cents  has  been  received  for 
second  and  third  grade."  The  California 
Vegetable  Union  handled  about  800  car- 
loads and  received  about  $400,000  for 
them.  The  balance  of  the  crop  was  dis- 
posed of  through  other  channels. 


Dairy  Notes. 

J.  B.  Lowe,  who  recently  secured  160 
acres  of  good  land  near  Raisin  City, 
Fiesno  county,  expects  soon  to  take  100 
head  of  his  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows 
there  and  establish  a  model  dairy. 

The  Central  Creameries  Co.  of  Hum- 
boldt county  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
by  the  United  States  Navy  for  72,000  lbs. 
of  canned  butter.  This  is  the  eighth  con- 
secutive year  that  this  company  has  se- 
cured a  portion  of  the  contract  for  the 
Navy  supply  of  butter. 

The  Reedley  creamery  paid  for  butter- 
fat,  during  January,  41VL>c  per  pound. 
This  is  Vic  more  than  most  creameries 
paid. 


Big  Sugar  Beet  Ranch. 

A  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  8,080 
acres,  known  as  the  "Big  Five  Ranch," 
situated  in  the  Lovelock  valley,  Nevada, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Nevada  Sugar 
Co.  In  addition  to  this  ranch,  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  has  been  leased 
from  other  ranchers  in  that  valley  and 
will  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  this  spring. 

An  exchange  at  Hollister  states  that 
the  farmers  in  Monterey  county  are  re- 
fusing to  plant  beets  this  year  for  the 
sugar  company  there  unless  they  get  $6 
per  ton  for  them,  claiming  that  the  price 
of  $5,  which  they  received  last  year,  left 
them  with  but  little  profit,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  wages  paid  for  labor. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  states 
that  a  reduction  of  about  25?;  in  freight 
rates  on  cattle  from  Arizona  to  Los  An- 
geles points  was  ordered  recently,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be 
effective  April  1. 

Owing  to  the  dry  season,  and  in  order 
to  get  feed  enough  for  their  cattle,  Tripp 
&  Tripp,  of  San  Jacinto,  last  week  closed 
a  lease  on  480  acres  of  land  in  the  Impe- 
rial valley  for  five  years.  Of  this  land, 
280  acres  is  in  alfalfa,  and  the  balance 
in  early  barley  and  corn.  Ultimately  the 
whole  ranch  will  be  planted  to  alfalfa, 
on  which  the  thousand  head  of  cattle 
owned  by  the  lessees  will  be  fed.  It  is 
suited  that  $25,000  was  the  price  paid  for 
th.3  lease  of  the  big  ranch. 


New  Irrigating  Plants. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  so  far 
this  season,  new  irrigating  enterprises 
are  starting  up  all  over  the  State,  and 
in  many  districts  plants  that  have  been 
lying  idle  for  some  time  will  be  used  this 
season. 

A  big  20-inch  pump  will  be  Installed 
this  month  by  the  Moulton  Irrigation 
Land  Co.  in  Colusa  county,  which  will 
irrigate  the  bean  and  corn  land  near  the 
P,utte  slough. 

A  fine  well  was  brought  in  on  the  Dale 
ranch  last  week  in  Tulare  county  that 
is  producing  at  the  rate  of  157  inches 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  the  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  World  from 

Frost  Damage 

LIMONEIRA  COMPANY. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  January  11,  1912. 

Frost  Prevention  Company, 

Bank  of  Italy  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  inquiring  as  to 
our  experience  with  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  during  the  recent  cold  spell.  I 
told  you  when  I  saw  you  in  Corona  recently  that  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
testimonial  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  as  a  means 
of  controlling  low  temperatures  and  preventing  damage  by  frost. 

As  I  continued  my  trip  through  the  Kiverslre,  Colton  and  Kialto  territories 
tin'  great  injury  which  I  saw  by  frost  damage  there  makes  me  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  our  experience,  and  call  attention  to  a  method  of  handling  low  tem- 
perature which  I  believe  effective,  and  by  means  of  which  I  believe  most  all, 
if  not  all,  of  the  damage  which  I  saw  could  have  been  avoided. 

Our  property,  before  we  bought  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters,  was  equipped  on 
all  of  the  low  lands  with  112  coal  baskets  to  the  acre.  We  had  had  so  many 
times  when  our  margin  of  safety  was  so  small  that  we  determined  to  add  to 
our  equipment.  We  therefore  purchased  56  two-gallon  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 
to  the  acre,  and  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  thoroughly  test  them  out  dur- 
ing the  recent  cold  spell.  While  our  coal  baskets  served  us  very  well,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  distillate  pot  has  many  points  of  advantage  over  the  coal. 

During  the  last  cold  spell  our  method  was  to  light  56  coal  baskets  to  the 
acre  early  In  the  night  before  the  temperature  got  very  low,  and  then  when- 
ever we  saw  that  that  amount  of  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature from  falling,  we  would  light  the  oil  pots.  We  raised  the  temperature 
with  56  oil  pots  and  56  coal  baskets  burning  at  the  same  time  eleven  degrees, 
When  thermometers'  all  around  the  zone  fired  were  falling. 

The  principal  points  of  advantage  in  the  oil  pots  are,  first,  ability  to  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  heat  almost  immediately;  second,  ability  to  control 
the  heat  after  lighting  by  covering  up  the  oil  pots  and  saving  fuel  in  ease  the 
temperature  should  rise  high  enough  so  that  heat  is  not  in  need;  third,  easy 
to  handle;  fourth,  smaller  expense  as  compared  with  coal.  We  estimate  that 
the  oil  pot  can  be  handled  for  less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  the  coal 
basket. 

Anyone  having  cold  ground  should  equip  with  not  less  than  a  two-gallon  oil 
pot  to  the  tree,  and,  If  extremely  low  temperature,  100  to  the  acre  would  be 
better.  We  found  that  the  two-gallon  pot  would  burn  and  give  off  a  good 
heat  from  eight  to  nine  hours.  It  Is  my  judgment  that  anyone  equipping  with 
the  one-gallon  pots  makes  a  great  mistake,  and  while  a  two-gallon  pot  answer! 
the  purpose,  I  believe  a  three-gallon  one  would  be  better. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

LIMONEIRA  COMPANY. 

By  C.  C.  Teague,  Mgr. 

Send  for  Our  Full  Crop  Proposition 


The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 


Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SENT)  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.     For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  55»-554  55<>  So  Firit  Street,  San  Joie,  Cal. 
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of  water,  which  is  claimed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  irrigate  a  quarter  section  of  al- 
falfa. 

In  Santa  Barbara  county  many  plants 
along  the  Santa  Ynez  river  will  be  pressed 
into  service  this  season. 

In  practically  every  fruit  district,  where 
irrigation  can  be  had,  orchardists  are 
turning  the  water  into  their  groves  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  demand  for  soil  moist- 
ure. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Sierra  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Power  Co.  will  construct  a  dam  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  river 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

of  corn,  cotton,  cere- 
als, and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal- 
low top-soil  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
' '  plow  sole  "  that  lim- 
its the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this   plant  food 
available,   aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer     expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with    Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


Write  for 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro- 
gressive farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener- 
ating barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for 

New  Farms  For  Old," 
No.  182 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


for  every  service,  Rotary, 
Centrifugal  and  Spray, 
Rumsey  s  make.  Spray 


Save  10%  Bu%g 
Fr»mTAY_WHAT 

Pumps 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies 

Gas  Engines 

i\  to  ioo  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 

TD-Ji-k/i       All    Sizes,  Fittings 
J  ipC  Vales. 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.       San  Francisco 


"St.  Marys-' 
the  best  on 
the  market. 


and 


above  Strawberry.  The  dam  will  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  conserve  ample  water 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  for  irrigating 
during  the  late  summer  months. 


New  Fruit  Acreage. 

In  spite  of  the  dry  season  so  far,  heavy 
planting  of  fruit  trees  is  going  on  all 
over  the  State.  A  Gridley  exchange  states 
that  fully  200  acres  of  cling  peaches  will 
be  planted  in  that  neighborhood  this  sea- 
son. Also  that  a  large  lot  of  oranges, 
olives,  and  almonds  will  be  set  out. 

At  Palermo,  in  Butte  county,  many  acres 
are  being  set  out  to  olives  and  peaches. 

It  is  claimed  that  15,000  apple  trees 
will  be  set  out  at  Davis  Creek,  Modoc 
county,  this  spring.  A  large  part  of  this 
acreage  will  be  of  the  Winter  Banana 
variety  and  the  rest  will  be  Jonathans, 
Rome  Beauties,  and  Wagners. 

Around  Windsor,  in  Sonoma  county,  a 
large  acreage  is  being  set  out  to  resistant 
wine  grapes.  Also  quite  an  acreage  will 
be  planted  to  prunes. 

Two  carloads  of  orange  trees  were  re- 
ceived at  Orland  last  week  to  be  planted 
this  spring.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
acreage  being  set  to  almonds. 


Large  Tomato  Patch. 

J.  F.  Olsen,  of  Neustro,  Sutter  county, 
will  plant  80  acres  to  tomatoes  this  spring. 
In  order  to  get  the  best  results  he  is  hav- 
ing a  10-inch  well  bored  on  his  place  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

So  far  there  has  been  more  than  -300 
acres  signed  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gridley  and  Briggs  to  be  planted  to  to 
matoes  this  season.  The  crop  has  all  been 
contracted  for  by  canneries. 


Higher  Prices  Asked  for  Raisins. 

According  to  the  Fresno  Republican, 
growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  believe 
that  the  raisin  tonnage  for  1912  will  not 
be  any  heavier,  and  possibly  somewhat 
lighter,  than  that  of  1911.  If  good  rains 
come  during  this  and  next  month  the 
situation  may  be  changed  somewhat,  as 
there  is  quite  an  acreage  of  new  vines 
to  come  into  bearing.  The  shortage  of 
irrigation  water  is  causing  some  appre- 
hension, and  it  is  said  that  the  growers 
are  holding  strong  both  on  1911  goods 
and  raisins  for  future  delivery. 


New  Town  in  Merced  County. 

A  tract  of  14,000  acres  in  Merced  county 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Co-operative 
Land  &  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
who  will  at  once  subdivide  the  land  and 
sell  it  to  colonists,  besides  starting  in  a 
new  town  to  be  known  as  Fairmead.  Part 
of  the  land  purchased  is  of  the  famous 
Sharon  ranch  and  part  from  adjoining 
places.  Water  for  irrigating  the  land  will 
be  secured  by  pumping.  Power  lines 
already  cross  the  land  and  will  furnish 
the  electricity. 


A  New  Confection. 

In  a  letter  received  this  week  from 
Albert  F.  Etter,  of  Humboldt  county,  he 
states  that  he  has  had  wonderful  results 
in  making  what  he  calls  a  new  confection 
from  Hyde  King  apples,  by  processing 
them  with  the  "Likefresh"  evaporator. 
His  method  that  was  so  successful  is  to 
peal  the  apples  but  not  core  them.  They 
are  then  placed  into  the  evaporator,  where 
55%  of  the  moisture  is  extracted.  The 
fruit  when  taken  out  is  soft  and  tender, 
almost  like  the  baked  apple,  and  so  far 
tbe  keeping  qualities  have  been  very  good, 
as  a  month  after  they  were  taken  from  the 
evaporator  they  were  not  changed  in  the 
least.  Mr.  Etter  states  that  when  this 
fruit  is  cooked  it  is  not  distinguishable 
fiom  the  fresh  apple.  He  states  further 
that  the  apples  are  not  dried,  but  cured. 
To  parties  having  fruit  at  a  distance  from 
transportation  lines  this  method  of  curing 
would  prove  a  great  boon. 


The  Planting  Season  is  now  just  right.  Don't  delay  planting 
longer.  Nursery  Stock  is  being  rapidly  exhausted.  We  still  have 
a  fine  lot  of  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  APPLE,  APRICOT,  FIG  and 
other  fruit  trees. 

Also  a  large  lot  of  exceptionally  well  rooted  Grape  Vines  and  our 

CITRUS  TREES 

are  unusually  thrifty  and  absolutely  untouched  by  frost. 
We  also  carry  Shade  Trees,  Eucalyptus  and  ornamentals. 
Write  for  prices — you  will  find  them  very  reasonable. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

OFFICES  AND  SALES  YARD 

J  AND  KERN  STS.,       -       -       FRESNO,  CAL. 


14,000 

There  are  14,000  of  them  in  our  new  colony — 
14.000  acres  of  rich  sandy-loam  soil — FAIRMEAD 
COLONY.    Part  of  it  was  bought  from  the  fam- 
ous  Sharon  ranch   in  Madera  county,  the  rest 
from  ranches  just  as  fertile.    You  can't  beat  this 
soil   for   raising   fruit  and   vegetables.     It  has 
been  tried  out  and  has  made  good.     A  new  town,  FAIRMEAD,  will  be  the 
shipping  point  for  FAIRMEAD  COLONY.    It  is  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R., 
which  crosses  the  tract. 

We  are  dividing  this  great  tract  into  small  farms.  You  can  buy  them  on 
very  easy  terms.  There  is  plenty  of  irrigation  water.  This  is  our  sixth  colony. 
We  have  successfully  colonized  five  others.  Our  last — Merced  Colony  No.  2 — 
'  5500  acres —  was  filled  with  settlers  in  nine  months.  FAIRMEAD  COLONY 
will  beat  it.  The  best  locations,  the  ground-floor  opportunities,  will  go  to 
those  who  buy  today.  Tear  out  this  "adv'  and  mail  it  today,  and  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


FARMERS,  ORCHARDISTS, 
HORTICULTURISTS 

all  ought  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda,  the  most  efficacious 
and  profitable  of  Fertilizers.  For  pamphlets  on  its  use 
and  nitrogenous  value  apply  to 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

It  uun  .llxirie  Prom  Old  CnrpctN  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTKRDOCK,  Prop.. 
2<HHC  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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We  are  the 

Acknowledged 
Leaders 

in 

California 

for 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


TT 


C .  3.  H  ARKNESS/v-pwts 


IT 


— CHAS.  A .  CHAMBERS, ; 


WHO  ARE  WE  f  THE  RELIABLE  THREE  I 

COMPLETE  STOCK  OP 

Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
anil  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.     Address : 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena*  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


MILL 

Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


TO 


rvi  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


VACATION  WORK  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL STUDENTS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  E.  A.  AMUNDSEN. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  California  several  hundred 
students  are  registered.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  college  year  the  students  are 
jc>  ful  and  enthusiastic  upon  their  return 
to  the  campus,  especially  after  having 
spent  the  vacation  in  some  healthful  out- 
door work.  They  are  also  then  well  pre- 
pared to  stand  the  mental  strain  of  con- 
tinuous study  for  the  ensuing  eight  or 
nine  months.  About  half  the  number  of 
students  registered  in  agriculture  seek 
employment  for  the  vacation,  which  lasts 
from  about  May  15  to  August  20.  The 
majority  are  experienced  in  agricultural 
practice.  Some  necessarily  look  for  em- 
ployment which  affords  them  the  largest 
cash  returns,  even  though  there  are  dis- 
agreeable features  connected  with  it.  A 
very  large  number  seek  experience  in  va- 
rious lines  of  agricultural  activity  to  sup- 
plement their  college  training.  All  de- 
siie  a  change  of  location  from  that  of  col- 
lege, and  realize  that  there  is  no  place 
like  the  farm  to  freshen  and  invigorate 
one  for  the  following  year  of  study. 

In  the  past,  college  men  have  made  good 
wherever  placed,  having  applied  their 
technical  training  to  the  practical  work,  a 
combination  which  cannot  be  beat.  Many, 
after  graduation,  become  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  when  casting  about  for  a  location, 
often  naturally  turn  to  a  place  where  they 
worked  and  became  acquainted  during  a 
college  vacation.  These  men  invariably 
arc  valuable  additions  to  a  community. 

During  the  summer  season  there  is  con- 
siderable demand  for  help  in  many  lines 
of  agricultural  activity,  and  the  problem 
is  to  bring  together  the  prospective  em- 
ployers and  employees.  This  the  Agri- 
cultural Club  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  endeavoring  to  do.  A  system 
has  been  organized  by  which  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  desiring  help  during 
the  summer  months  can  reach  students 
who  wish  employment.  Applicans  for 
positions  to  be  filled  are  examined  by  a 
committee  and,  if  qualified,  are  placed  in 
correspondence  with  the  prospective  em- 
ployers. This  system  will  undoubtedly 
minimize  the  possibility  of  sending  out 
men  not  fitted  for  the  positions. 

Agricultural  work  is  preferred,  but 
other  lines  will  also  receive  consideration. 

All  requests  for  help  should  state 
plainly  the  kind  of  work,  wages  or  salary 
to  be  paid,  and  any  other  pertinent  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  same,  and  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Agricultural  Club  Employ- 
ment Committee,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 


COST  OF  PUMPING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  well  and  a 
neighbor  who  wants  to  buy  water.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
charge  for  20,000  gallons  put  on  the 
ground  in  a  day's  run?  Preliminary 
work,  pipe-laying,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  operating  expenses  are 
about  $4  per  day.  Well-Owner. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  R.  SESSIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

At  the  rate  charged  by  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Co.  of  this  city  a  daily  use  of 
20,000  gallons  would  cost  $0.23  per  1000 
gallons. 

Assuming  a  first  cost  of  well,  pump, 
motor,  etc.,  of  $350  and  a  lift  for  the 
pump  of  60  ft.,  a  current  rate  of  3  cents 
per  K.  W.  hour,  and  a  daily  use  of  the 
water  for  four  months  a  year  and  a  fixed 
charge  of.  say,  10%  for  depreciation,  etc., 
you  should  charge  about  $0,035  per  1000 
gallons  pumped.  This  allows  no  profit  or 
cost  of  attendance,  which  you  can  add  to 
suit  yourself.    Nothing  is  added  for  the 


cost  of  the  water  itself,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  valuable,  depending  upon  the 
location. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODI CT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miseibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

II  EM  I  \  g  w  \  vs   lead  a  its  r.  \  ATE 
fully   complies   with    the   new  federal 
law.     lu'J    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stock*  carried  by 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Count  Ari  iiI. 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  t  ill. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 

LTD..  II4-IS0  Water  St..  Mew  York. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY   PRESS  CO., 
Snn  Leundro,  California, 

FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F 
CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

One  grower  reports  a  yield  of  $1200  per 
acre  first  year  after  planting.  Others  re- 
port very  handsome  returns.  Illustrated 
booklet  free. 

I  am  agent  for  Luther  Hurbnnk  and  I 
will  send  List  of  Catalogs,  etc.,  upon  re- 
quest. 

W.  A.  LEE.  Dept.  P,  Covlna,  California. 

EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grade;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Frnlt 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sake  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
"Hi.—  -    K24    California    St..    San  Fraaelarn. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sizes;  extra  hardy 
Htock.  "The  finest  trees  I  ever  «u«,"  la 
(he  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
dny  for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Question*  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR.  Modesto.  Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street, 
•apltal   Paid   Up        -        -  •n.OflO.ouu.OO 
surplus  and  Lndlvlded  Profits  SS.OOO.OOO.OO 


Total     ....     $11,000,000. on 
OFFICERS: 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President  , 

I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Ton  n  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


For  Particulars 
Address 

C  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 
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WHAT  THE  DRAFT  HORSE  IS 
AND  IS  TO  BE. 


(Continued  From  Page  193.) 


have  something  to  do  with  it.  Besides, 
the  Canadians  are  much  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  old  country  ideas  and  meth- 
ods than  we  are  in  this  country.  British 
breeders,  however,  owe  the  interest  in  the 
United  States  some  measure  of  co-opera- 
tion at  least.  If  they  would  face  about 
and  give  us  the  big,  brawny,  clean-legged 
sort  that  were  the  heroes  of  a  former 
day,  when  the  Clyde  was  in  his  glory 
here,  we  would  gladly  pay  the  price. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  International  Show 
in  Chicago  the  Clydes  have  won  more 
than  any  other  breed  in  two,  four  and 
six-horse  teams  hitched  to  a  wagon,  so 
that  the  judges  of  this  country  lean  to 
the  drafters  that  the  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ifher  breeds,  more'  than  the  breeder  him- 
self. 

What  was  ever  more  beautiful  in  the 
equine  world  than  the  six-horse  team  of 
pure-bred  Clydes,  which  have  so  often 
won  at  the  Chicago  show,  owned  by  the 
Nelson  Morris  Company  costing  $1000 
per  head  and  working  every  day  of  their 
lives  on  the  Chicago  streets?  Truly,  these 
Clydesdale  geldings,  from  points  of  action 
and  conformation,  were  models  and  pat- 
terns for  the  world  to  copy  from.  The 
levelness  of  top,  rotundity  of  barrel,  clean 
bone,  well-set  pastern,  prompt,  swinging 
walk,  and  the  iron  showing  at  every  step, 
sharp  trot,  with  the  hocks  well  flexed  and 
carried  close  together,  straight  beneath 
the  body,  forming  the  combination  for 
which  the  judge  is  looking  and  to  which 
he  works. 

That  the  Clydesdale  horse  can  be  bred 
away  from  Scotland  and  Canada  can  be 
shown  by  the  success  of  the  late  Col. 
Robert  Holloway  and  a  few  more  breed- 
ers in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  acknowledged  by  Andrew  Mont- 
gomery of  Scotland  that  the  few  breeders 
of  Clydes  in  this  country  have  beat  the 
Scotch  at  their  own  game,  and  several 
horses  bred  in  this  country  have  been  ex- 
ported to  Scotland  and  have  won  fame 
there.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Ameri- 
can breeders  of  Clydes  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  greater  number  of  champions 
and  prize-winning  young  things  in  the 
free-for-all  competitions  at  our  great 
shows  than  have  those  of  any  other  breed. 
In  fact,  it  became  necessary  at  one  time 
to  make  a  separate  class  for  the  imported 
mares,  as  the  home-bred  ones  were  con- 
tinually beating  then  in  class,  but  a  fad 
originated  by  the  Scotch  breeders  brought 
to  a  close  the  general  trend  of  the  Clyde 
to  the  United  States.  The  color  craze  got 
hold  of  the  Britisher,  and  he  determined 
to  quit  breeding  all  Clydesdales  other 
than  bays,  sacrificing  everything  to  ac- 
complish this  silly  fad.  If  the  horse  is 
there,  what  does  it  matter  about  the  color? 
After  the  breed  had  got  down  to  bay  in 
color,  they  seemed  to  have  eyes  for  little 
else  but  flat  pastern  and  feather.  That 
they  succeeded  in  what  they  wanted  to  do, 
cannot  be  denied,  but  they  also  lost  par- 
tially the  American  trade,  because  in 
holding  to  their  two  distinct  fads  they 
lost  two  great  points  in  horse  breeding, 
namely,  weight  and  ruggedness.  But  of 
late  years,  the  beautiful  Clyde  has  been 
coining  back  and  has  now  almost  gained 
the  pre-eminence  he  lost. 

The  writer  hopes  the  reader  will  pardon 
him  if  he  has  overstated  the  qualities  of 
the  Clydesdale  horse,  as  it  was  this  breed 
which  gave  him  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  draft  horse  he  has.  He  remembers 
well  the  class  he  was  in  being  invited  to 
the  Duke  of  Bucclauch's  Estate  at  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle  to  get  a  few  pointers  on 
Clydesdales.  At  that  time,  Laura  Lee,  the 
Highland  Champion  mare,  was  owned  at 
Drumlanrig,  and  the  man  engaged  for  the 


day  to  lecture  to  the  boys  was  Mr.  James 
Weir,  perhaps  the  greatest  Scotch  Clydes- 
dale judge  of  his  time.  The  Duke  was 
also  there,  and  wanted  Mr.  Weir's  opin- 
ion on  this  great  mare,  but  when  she  was 
led  out  we  were  told  to  look  her  over,  and 
then,  without  any  remarks  at  all  about 
her,  Mr.  Weir  said,  "Lead  her  back  to  the 
barn,  she  is  a  typical  Clydesdale  mare.'' 
So  the  writer  has  always  used  her  as  an 
ideal  along  draft  horse  lines,  and  will  per- 
haps be  pardoned  for  holding  up  the  Clyde 
as  an  object  to  breed  drafters  from. 

Shire. — The  Shire  horse  is  a  typical 
Englishman,  and  has  found  favor  in  this 
country  more  from  his  weight  than  any 
other  point.  The  characteristics  of  the 
present  day  Shire  are  great  bulk,  strong 
bone,  a  tremendous  amount  of  hair  about 
the  legs  (far  too  much),  and  in  many  in- 
stances a  paucity  of  neck;  a  tendency  to 
heaviness  in  the  head  is  also  noticeable. 
But  this  does  not  matter,  the  Englishman 
seems  to  care  little  for  a  fine  crest.  In 
the  Shire,  white  marking  not  only  per- 
sists, but  tends  to  spread  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  is  still  spreading. 
The  Englishman  does  not  seem  to  want 
the  American  trade,  because  he  shows  no 
co-operation  along  this  line.  This  was 
not  always  so,  as  the  Shire  used  to  be 
popular  in  this  country,  and  he  is  still, 
but  does  not  cover  the  ground  he  used  to. 
Fad  again!  How  many  times  have  these 
Scotch  and  Englishmen  set  a  breed  back 
for  generations  for  a  silly  fad  and  had 
finally  to  come  back  to  where  they  broke 
away?  But,  reader,  the  Shire  is  a  mag- 
nificent drafter,  he  holds  the  record  for 
the  highest  priced  drafter  on  the  Chicago 
market.  Bulk  and  strength,  depth  of 
flank  and  rib  and  plenty  of  bone  make 
him  a  noble  draft  horse.  It  has  been  c6n- 
ctded  that  the  Shire  is  the  greatest  grader- 
up  of  geldings  and  mares  of  any  other 
draft  horse.  Everybody  likes  a  good  Shire 
gelding.  His  massive  proportions,  strong 
back,  wide  rib,  long  straight  stride,  wide, 
well  sprung  ribs  and  general  powerful  ap- 
pearance commend  him  to  all.  But  the 
care  of  the  legs  in  this  land  of  black 
gumbo  soil  and  intense  heat,  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the 
breed  strives  to  make  headway.  There 
are  not  many  Shires  in  this  country — 
there  ought  to  be  more.  The  draft  horse 
business  demands  them,  and  with  a  little 
more  co-operation  between  breeders  in  this 
country  and  the  old  it  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Shire  horse  to  become  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  rich  fancier  and  enjoy 
some  patronage  in  the  breeding  business, 
which  is  required  of  any  breed  to  make 
good.  Although  he  has  never  really  had 
much  patronage  from  the  rich,  he  has  and 
is  doing  a  wonderful  work  for  the  poor 
farmer  and  stockman.  The  writer  well 
remembers  when  Joe  Watson  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Exposition  tied  the  ribbon  on  Hol- 
land Major,  a  Shire  horse,  without  a  ques- 
tion one  of  the  greatest  draft  horses  that 
ever  trod  an  American  show  ring. 

Belgian. — The  Belgian  is  the  heaviest 
draft  horse  of  the  present  day  and  more 
improvement  has  been  made  in  developing 
him  in  the  last  20  years  than  any  other 
breed.  The  writer  remembers  when  a  boy, 
Belgian  work  horses  being  imported  to 
Scotland  and  his  father  telling  him  they 
were  an  uneven  lot  and  no  good,  they  had 
crooked  top  lines,  thick  necks,  big  sour 
heads  and  sickle  hocks.  Of  course,  they 
were  not  fair  specimens  of  the  breed,  but 
they  could  be  brought  to  Scotland  and 
sold  for  less  money  than  Clydes  of  equal 
weight.  The  Belgian  has  for  the  most 
part  been  reared  on  soft  feed,  and  on  small 
farms  where  he  is  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  breeder,  so  as  a  general  rule  he 
is  the  most  docile  horse  on  earth,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  the  heaviest.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  because 
one  of  the  most  vicious  stallions  the 
writer  ever  saw  was  a  Belgian.    The  de- 


The  finest  developments  of  the  printers 
art  have  been  utilized  in  the  beautiful 
four-color  covers  and  splendid  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  our 

41st  Annual 

SEED  CATALOG 

The  compilation  of  the  information  is  as  near  perfect  as  human  labor  can 
make  it,  and  the  complete  cultural  directions  by  Ernest  Braunton  make  the 
book  a  valuable  reference.  We  are  mailing  the  catalog  free  to  those  who 
request  it.    If  you  have  not  sent  us  your  name  write  at  once. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

SeedCPlant  Co. 

Established  187/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


FERTILIZER  BUYERS, 
ATTENTION!!! 

Do  you  want  pure  ANIMAL  MATTER  Fertilizers,  in  which  the 
Nitrogen  is  entirely  from  Blood,  Tankage  and  Bone,  and  the  Phos- 
phoric Acid  entirely  from  Bone?  Do  you.  want  fertilizers  guaran- 
teed free  of  Nitrogen  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  guaranteed  free  of 
Phosphoric  Acid  from  Superphosphate,  and  above  all — guaranteed 
free  of  filler? 

If  you  do,  learn  of  our 


"PACIFIC  BIG  BRANDS 


Correspondence  invited. 


MORRIS  &  COMPANY 


307  CENTRAL  BUILDING 


LOS  ANGELES 


FOR  THRIPS  USE  A  HARDIE 

High  Pressure,  Triplex  Power 

SPRAYER 

"The  sprayer  with  the  trouble 
left  out." 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THEO  POINDEXTER 

State  Agent 
26  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  iy„  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.130. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


H.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smootli 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dun  lap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 


SWINE — W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Choice  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  boars. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal 

GEO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshirt 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  ol 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal.   

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  ir. 
another  column. 


G  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns.  

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

BERKSHIRES— Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Millt,,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  L  C.  swine. 


HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DU  ROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


velopment  of  the  Belgian  has  made 
marked  strides  in  recent  years.  One 
reason  in  particular  is  that  for  years  it 
was  impossible  to  buy  a  good  mare  in  their 
native  country.  Breeders  years  ago  re- 
alized that  the  good  mares  were  all  leav- 
ing the  country,  so  put  a  stop  to  it.  But 
in  getting  down  to  breeding  real  drafters 
n  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  Belgian  horse.  Even 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  best  mares 
never  reach  this  country,  as  the  price  is 
almost  prohibitory.  However,  some  im- 
porters have  brought  over  very  creditable 
specimens  of  the  breed  and  have  started 
breeding  establishments  here. 


BUTTER  STARTERS 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  know 
what  a  butter  starter  is,  how  it  is  made 
aad  also  if  I  can  make  it  at  home. 

Vacaville.  Mrs.  W.  T. 

A  starter  is  composed  of  skim  or  whole 
milk  which  is  soured  so  as  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  wholesome  bacteria 
and  is  added  to  cream  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  A  starter  can  be 
made  at  home  and  is  said  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial. Most  of  the  best  creameries  use 
them. 

Skim-milk  is  the  best  thing  to  use  for  a 
starter.  Take  the  cleanest  and  best  skim- 
milk  that  can  be  found  and  let  it  stand 
for  18  to  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
from.  70  to  SO  degrees,  or  until  it  is  well 
soured.  Remove  the  top  inch  and  the 
remainder  is  ready  to  be  used. 

The  amount  to  be  used  varies  with  the 
thickness  of  the  cream.  With  35?r  cream, 
for  instance,  20%  of  starter  should  be 
added,  while  thinner  cream  takes  less.  It 
is  best  to  have  the  cream  of  such  thick- 
ness that  one  can  add  from  15  to  25%  of 
the  starter. 

The  object  of  using  a  starter  is  to  have 
the  proper  kind  of  bacteria  in  the  cream, 
so  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Fairly  fresh  milk  or  cream  contains  sev- 
eral kinds  of  bacteria,  some  of  which  are 
good  and  the  others  either  injurious  or 
useless.  As  milk  sours  the  souring  kills 
most  of  the  undesirable  bacteria  or  pre- 
vents their  reproduction.  Thus  a  good 
starter  contains  lots  of  beneficial  bacteria 
and  few  of  the  other  kind  and  prevents 
the  development  of  injurious  bacteria  in 
the  cream  which  would  be  likely  to  de- 
velop if  the  cream  were  left  to  sour  nat- 
urally. 

There  are  a  few  commercial  bacterial 
cultures  on  the  market  from  which  a 
person  can  make  starters,  but  those  com- 
posed of  clean  skim-milk,  naturally 
soured,  will  usually  fill  all  requirements. 

D.  J.  W. 


STEERS  ON  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  How  much  alfalfa  hay 
will  a  two  or  three-year-old  steer  eat  per 
day  and  about  what  is  the  gain  in  weight 
per  day?  Stockman. 

Merced. 

A  steer  will  clean  up  about  100  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay  in  three  days,  or  33  pounds 
per  day.  In  the  big  valley,  steers  will 
make  about  1V>  pounds  gain  in  weight 
per  day,  usually  somewhat  less  than  this, 
although  in  the  mountain  districts  a  gain 
of  2  pounds  is  desired,  though  usually  not 
secured. 


Henry  Wheatley,  of  Napa,  left  last  week 
to  bring  to  California  his  second  impor 
t^tion  for  the  year  of  draft  stallions  from 
England.  Mr.  Wheatley  expects  to  ar- 
rive in  California  with  his  horses  next, 
week. 


D.  T.  Hanks,  of  San  Angelo,  Texas,  last 
week  shipped  from  the  Kimble  ranch,  near 
Hanford,  two  carloads  of  Rambouillet 
sheep  for  breeding  purposes  to  his  ranch 
in  Texas. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KTHE  ^ 
EwanEF 
SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact— Durable— Dirt  Proof— Germ  Proof —Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  d  escriptive  cata- 
log A/o,  62,  shoLL'mg  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready- 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Work,  Worker,  Working  and  Done 

DID  YOU  EVER  GET  KICKED  BY  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE? 

We  Have  One  That  Never  Kicks. 

It  runs  like  a  sewing  machine,  starts  every  time,  is  non-vibrating, 
built  along  lines  no  other  engines  are. 

Can  be  put  to  work  within  five  minutes  after  taking  off  the  ship- 
ping crate.  It  needs  no  foundation  or  fastenings.  Our  engine  weighs 
less  than  one-third  what  others  of  equal  horse-power  do. 

No  batteries,  timers  and  coils  needed. 

Runs  on  distillate,  which  is  cheaper  than  gasoline. 

Write  us  for  information. 
WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

72  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Please  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Biff  Stumps  Pulled  cL 

Quick  and  Easy  IS 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  "of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  per  cent  lighter, 
400  per  cent  stronger  than  cut  Iron  puller.  30 
dnve'  tree  trial.  3-year  guarantee  to  replace, 
free,  all  castings  that  break  from  any  eaoa* 
whatever.  l>ouble  lately  ratcheta  insure  safe- 
ty to  inert  and  team.  Accurate  turning  meana 
light  draft.  Mail  postal  for  free  book  sho 
ing  photos  and  letters  from  owners.  T» 
turn  stump 


Ml 
Steel 


Triple 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
-  'gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  lor  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  ?imply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  nsk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.:  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  slie  engine 
you  neeil  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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BALANCED  RATIONS. 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  give  me  a 
balanced  ration  for  milk  cows  and  brood 

A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 
w 


We  offer  free  this  book 
thattellsypn  about  many  ] 
of  the  diseases  afflicting 
horses  and  how  tn  treat 
them.   Call  f-.r  it  at  your 
local  druggist's  or  write  us. 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

Is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  Tt  will  cure  Itingr^ 

bone,  Spljnt  and  other  bony  enlargements.  Itl 
ilsalsoa  reliable  remedy  Cor  Curbs,  Sprains, f 

Bruises,  Cuts  and  Lameness.  It  does  the  work 
I  safely  at  small  expense  Head  what  W.T.Sadler, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  care  of  Allen's  pharmacy,  writes: 

Treatise  on  the  hone  received  and  contains  m*ny  I 

good  formulas  for  .reating  stock.    I  have  Bol'l  many 
■  bottles  of  jour  Spavin  Cur«  and  have  never  had  | 
mplaint  from  a  customer.  " 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes: 

Your  book  is  worth  $5.00  If  only  used  | 
3  an  aid  Inlocating  lameness.  Shouldei 
larritMie-e  is  the  moat  dirtlcnl  t  tor  an 
■ienced  man  to  locate.  I( 
isy,  however,  with  the  help  I 
of  your  book." 

Kendall's  Spavin  I 
Cure  Is  sold  at  the  | 
uniform  price  of  i 
81.00  a  bottle,  or  I 
6  bottles  for  85.00.  I 
If  you  cannot  get  I 
It  or  our  free  book  | 
at  your  local  druggist, 
write  us. 
DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont*  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
111  I.I.  CALVES,  six  months  and  under;  all 
V»ell  enough  bred  and  good  enough  Indi- 
vidually to  commend  them  to  the  careful 
breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
COS  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Hide..  Berkeley,  Cal., 


BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
R.  F.  I).  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cal. 


IS  HORSE 
INSURANCE 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  Q.TJAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Fran,cisco, 
or  Livermore.  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


sows?    There   is   a  book   published  by 
Thomas  Shaw,  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
feed.   Where  can  I  get  it?         H.  R.  B. 
Fulton. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  to  feed  as  a 
balanced  ration  for  either  cows  or  sows 
unless  one  knows  what  feeds  are  avail- 
able. When  plenty  of  alfalfa  is  available 
many  dairymen  feed  that  alone.  It  is 
better  to  feed  a  little  corn,  grain  hay, 
beet  pulp  or  the  beets  themselves  to  bal- 
ance up  the  ration.  Some  of  the  best 
concentrates  to  feed  to  offset  alfalfa  hay 
are  ground  barley  and  dried  beet  pulp,  but 
before  the  best  ration  under  the  circum- 
stances could  be  given  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, as  stated  above,  to  know  what  could 
be  had  and  at  what  prices. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the 
sows.  They  will  consume  about  10 
pounds  of  chopped  alfalfa  per  day  and  all 
the  skim-milk  that  is  likely  to  be  given 
them.  Not  more  than  eight  pounds  of 
concentrates  need  be  fed,  of  which  one- 
fifth  may  be  bran,  the  same  amount,  or 
more,  of  coCoanut  oil  cake,  and  the  rest 
corn  or  barley.  With  plenty  of  skim-milk 
and  alfalfa,  but  little  grain  or  other  can- 
centrates  will  be  needed.  A  few  beets 
will  also  go  well  with  alfalfa. 

Professor  Shaw's  book,  "Feeding  Farm 
Animals,"  is  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York,  price  $2.  It 
can  be  obtained  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  office. 


The  San  Bernardino  Orange  Show. 


The  National  Orange  Show  held  at  San 
Bernardino  last  week  closed  Saturday 
night  and  was  the  most  successful  of  any 
yet  held.  The  exhibitions  from  all  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
the  fine  displays  made  from  Tulare  and 
Fresno  counties,  were  exceptionally  good. 
This  is  the  first  season  that  localities 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  were  in  competi- 
tion, and  at  the  first  attempt  Fresno  se- 
cured the  second  grand  prize.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  show  was  very  large,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  were  fully 
45.000  visitors,  and  the  receipts  were 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  regular  expenses 
attending  the  show. 

One  of  the  valuable  side  meetings  held 
during  the  show  was  a  convention  of 
fumigation  interests.  This  convention 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
permanent  association  to  deal  with  fumi- 
gation problems.  At  this  meeting,  P.  W. 
Thonneson,  of  Ontario,  acted  as  chairman 
and  W.  D.  Hart  as  secretary.  A  call  was 
made  for  another  session  to  be  held  at 
Ontario  to  select  a  permanent  advisory 
organization  for  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  eradication  of  in- 
sect pests. 

The  success  of  the  show  was  so  con- 
spicuous this  year  that  future  exhibitions 
are  assured. 


I  am  prepared  to  make  personal 
selection  and  shipment  of  any  kind 
of  live  stock. 

Write  me  what  you  want  and  what  you  have 
for  sale. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

401  EXAMINER  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  *lre« 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 113«9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL — 11853 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited.  


DEPENDABLE  WATER 


SUPPLY 


rOU  can't  depend  on  rain  for  your  water  supply.  You  need  an  engine  to  pump 
from  a  river,  lake,  stream,  or  well.  But  you  must  have  a  dependable  engine. 
Choose  an  engine  with  a  record  of  service — an  engine  that  has  been  tried  by 
thousands  and  found  satisfactory.  Be  safe  and  sure.  Select  one  of  the  famous 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

They  are  built  for  real  service.  The  materials  are  the  best  the  markets 
afford.  The  workmanship  cannot  be  excelled.  In  reliability,  economy,  strength, 
and  durability,  no  other  engine  has  ever  equalled  the  I  H  C. 

Use  it  to  pump  water  when  and  where  you  want  it.    Then  use  it  for  grinding 
feed,  operating  the  clover  huller,  fodder  cutter,  saw,  cider  press,  etc. 
Select  one  of  these  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical  type — 2,  3,  25,  and  35-horse 
power;  horizontal — 1  to  50-horse  power; 
semi-portable — 1  to8-horse  power;  portable 
— 1  to  25-horse  power;  sawing,  pumping, 
spraying,   and  grinding  outfits,  etc.  A 
full  line  of  traction  engines  from  12  to  45- 
horse  power.     Built   to  operate   on  gas, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air- 
cooled  or  water-cooled.    See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

WESTERft  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena. 
Mont.-.  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  for 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
I  H  C  Service 
Bureau. 


C.6S. 
AXLE  GREASE 


[PlTTlERXOBURN« 


Best 
Wagon 
Grease 


Ask  Your  Nearest  Dealer 
or  write  to 

WHITTIER,  COBURN  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites 
Thrush  Diphtheria.  Removes  a' I 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

i-  *  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains  Sore  Throat,  etc. ,  it  Is  invaluable' 
Vvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (five  satisfaction,  price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drufcgiFta.  or  sent  br  Ex- 
press, chartree  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rarsend  for  descriptive  circvta«-« 
testimonials,  etc,  address 

The  Lawrence  Williams  Co., Cleveland  0. 


PERCHERONS 

TWO  REGISTERED  2- YEAR-OLD 
STUD  COLTS  FOR  SALE 

One  gray,  out  of  mare  imported  from 
France. 

One  black,  from  American-bred  mare. 

Sires  imported  and  weighing  over  2100 
pounds. 

$1100  TAKES  THE  PAIR 


ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  JR.,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


^mv*M*mnt\H  a  a0/ 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  hoy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  FrancUco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  (riven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  atockmen  becauae  they 
Rive  better  result*  thnu  other**  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BBRKBLEY,  CAL. 

RAMB0UILLETS 

600  VEARUNG  )  PflMC 
300  2-rfAR-OLDj  nnltlJ 

FOR  mi  TRADE 

TrtF  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

Black  Percheron  Registered  Stallion, 

three  years  old  in  April  next. 

If  interested,  address  Box  0,  Vaca- 
ville,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DP  D  make,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
rArC  l\   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ALFALFA  GRINDING. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  publication  of 
January  20,  1912,  you  gave  an  interesting 
article  on  "Alfalfa  Meal."  In  one  part  it 
says;  "The  grinding  of  alfalfa  is  a  very 
simple  process,  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive." The  particulars  I  wish  are:  Is 
the  curing  for  grinding  different  from 
ordinary;  has  it  to  be  chopped  before 
grinding;  the  method  of  grinding;  the 
equipment  necessary,  its  cost,  and  expense 
of  running.  Subscriber. 

Los  Altos. 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  I  saw 
a  very  interesting  article  about  alfalfa 
meal  and  alfalfa  mills.  Will  you  please 
let  me  know  what  an  alfalfa  mill  would 
cost?  Farmer. 

Ukiah. 

A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  ALFALFA  GRINDING. 

Alfalfa  hay  should  be  cut  when  the  very 
first  blossoms  commence  to  appear.  At  this 
point  the  plant  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  protein;  from  that  time  on  un- 
til seed  time,  the  protein  diminishes  and 
fiber  increases.  To  make  meal,  hay  should 
be  well  cured,  have  gone  through  the 
sweat,  and  should  be  dry,  or  as  near  dry 
as  possible.  It  mills  easier  when  dry  and 
makes  a  finer  product.  It  should  be  cured 
so  as  to  retain  the  green  color.  To  grind 
it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  it  before 
grinding,  it  mills  better  if  ground  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  stack. 

Outfits  vary  in  size  and  capacity  from  a 
few  hundred  pounds  per  hour  upward,  and 
they  cost  from  about  $175  upward,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  capacity. 

The  cost  of  milling  hay  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  machine,  condition  of  hay, 
whether  dry  or  damp,  or  whether  tough 
or  tender.  With  larger  plants  of  a  capacity 
of  four  to  five  tons  per  hour,  it  costs  about 
45  cents  a  ton  to  put  it  in  the  sack,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  sacks;  and  with 
smaller,  it  runs  from  that  on  up  to  $1  to 
$2  per  ton,  from  which  you  will  see  it  is 
less  than  the  baling  cost.  Feeding  meal 
saves' about  407c  over  hay.  A  ton  of  meal 
is  2000  pounds  of  feed,  and  a  ton  of  hay, 
not  counting  the  waste  from  shipping  in 
bales,  runs  about  1200  pounds  of  feed,  due 
to  the  waste  of  stems  and  stalks  from 
feeding  it  to  the  animals. 


BEEF  CATTLE  EDUCATION. 


Minnesota  beef  cattle  breeders  are  pro- 
testing against  the  attitude  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  that  State  toward  the 
beef  cattle  industry,  and  claim  that  the 
college  interests  pay  more  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  dairy  business  and 
that  it  has  neglected  the  interests  of  the 
beef  producer.  The  Short-horn  Breeders' 
Association  of  that  State,  in  their  recent 
annual  meeting  criticized  the  colloge  se- 
verely along  this  line.  This  news  follows 
closely  the  action  of  the  beef  cattle  men 
of  Iowa,  who  have  organized  to  handle 
the  $7500  appropriation  given  them  by 
the  State  Legislature  for  beef  cattle  edu- 
cational work.  This  condition  prevails 
very  generally,  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  maintaining  special  departments 
for  dairying  and  taking  the  lead  in  the 
special  train  service  for  dairy  education 
throughout  the  various  States.  It  is  un- 
fair to  the  beef  cattle  raisers,  and  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  work  of  organization  to  secure 
equal  privileges  with  the  dairymen.  How- 
ever, it  is  up  to  the  beef  cattlemen  to 
take  such  steps  as  will  bring  about  equal 
recognition  of  their  interests  on  the  part 
of  the  State  legislatures  and  agricultural 
workers.  The  plans  of  the  Iowa  Beef 
Cattle  Producers'  Association,  under  whose 
management  the  $7500  legislative  appro- 
priation will  be  spent,  involve  the  run- 
ning of  beef  cattle  trains  on  various  rail- 
roads throughout  the  State  fitted  for 
demonstration  work  and  accompanied  by 


Byron  Jackson  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC-DRIVEN  IRRIGATION  PUMP  WILL  RAISE 
MORE  WATER  WITH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PUMP. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
the  most  efficient  pumps  of  the 
kind  made. 


They  can  be  furnished  in  any 
size  from  one  horse-power  up. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balaore  Irri- 
gation Pump,  direct-connected  to  elec- 
tric motor;  Mrlf-opernting.  ditions. 


Special  pumps  for  special  con- 


Send  for  our  last  Catalog. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles— 212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works— West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


New  Land  Opening 

Under  the  "Kuhn  California  Project" 
In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Dele- 
van  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold  In  10,  20  and  40- 

acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land.  Four 
trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  Including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER    SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 

Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low.  Canal 

and    drainage    system    the    very  best. 

Water  delivered  to  boundary  of  every 

40-acre  tract. 
TRANSPORTATION — Both     by     rail  and 

river'  to  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS. 


If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  Famous 
Valley  where  climate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  o 
work  for  you  overtime  cut  onl  theatta'hed  conpon 
and  mail  to  ns  for  full  particulars: 


H.  L.  Holllster  &  Company 

Willows.  Glenn  Counly .  Cal. 

Name  „  

Addrets   

Check  off  this  list  ■  hat  you  are 
particularly  interested  in; 
CltruH  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 
Dairying  t.euernl  Farming" 

Hok>>  Bill  Ism 

Poultry  Been 
Alfalfa  Garden  Truck  RP 
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H.H.H, 

trso  Medlcli 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
_  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


EE 


A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc,  ^ 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  Ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston,  Piston- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Sin  pic  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USES  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


competent  lecturers,  systematic  education- 
al work  through  the  live  stock  and  farm 
papers,  and  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  will 
be  strongly  advocated,  improved  feeding 
methods  are  to  be  developed,  in  some  sec- 
tions community  or  circuit  breeding  may 
be  proposed,  and  calf  shows  similar  to 
the  colt  shows,  more  or  less  familiar  in 
many  States,  may  be  held  in  some  sec- 
tions. It  is  just  these  things  that  the 
beef  men  of  California  must  do,  and  when 
the  next  Legislature  is  in  session  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  to  see  that  an  ap- 
propriation is  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  some  pioneer  work  along  beef 
lines.  W.  M.  C. 


ROPY  MILK. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  answer  through 
your  paper  the  following  questions:  First, 
what  is  the  cause  of  milk  being  slimy? 
Second,  what  is  the  cause  of  buttermilk 
tasting  of  the  cows?  J.  F. 

Melrose,  Cal. 

Slimy  or  ropy  milk  is  caused  by  con- 
tamination from  sources  outside  of  the 
cow,  usually  from  impure  water.  It  is 
more  likely  to  occur  when  ice-water,  or 
other  cold  water  is  used  to  cool  the  milk 
and  some  of  the  water  gains  access  to  it. 
It  may  also,  and  often  does,  come  through 
the  rinsing  water,  and  can  be  stopped  by 
thoroughly  scalding  all  utensils  with 
which  the  milk  comes  in  contact.  If  even 
this  does  not  prevent  the  milk  from  be- 
coming ropy,  brush  the  sides  of  the  cow 
well  before  milking  and  moisten  the  ud- 
dei  to  prevent  dust  and  dirt  from  drop- 
ping into  the  pail. 

That  the  bacteria  causing  the  milk  to 
become  slimy  comes  by  the  last  named 
route  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that 
the  buttermilk  tastes  of  the  cow.  Milk 
will  not  taste  of  the  cow  unless  dirt  from 
the  outside  of  the  cow  obtains  access  to  it, 
as  the  typical  "cowy"  flavor  cannot  de- 
velop inside  the  udder.  This  was  shown 
at  a  pure  milk  exhibition  once. 

Three  kinds  of  milk  were  provided  for 
the  visitors  to  taste  and  to  pass  judgment 
on  for  quality.  The  first  was  as  nearly 
clean  as  possible,  the  second  had  a  trace 
of  cow  manure  added  to  it  and  the  third 
had  more  than  a  trace.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  visitors  decided  in  favor  of 
the  third  sample,  for  it  had  the  typical 
"cowy"  flavor  that  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  years  gone  by.         D.  J.  W. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  VEAL 
CALVES. 


Packers  again  find  the  supply  of  veal 
calves  short  of  the  requirements  and  are 
placing  very  tempting  bids  for  the  babies 
of  the  bovine  family.  In  Chicago  recently, 
veal  calves  sold  up  to  10  cents  a  pound, 
and  at  river  markets  ruling  top  prices 
Kvtre  $8  to  $9.  Such  prices  are  attractive, 
especially  for  late  fall  or  early  winter 
calves,  but  of  necessity  call  in  the  young 
animals  that  should  be  conserved  for  fu- 
ture supply.  When  a  calf  at  early  wean- 
ing time  brings  around  $17  a  head,  there 
is  a  mighty  big  temptation  to  cut  loose, 
and  if  the  breeders  continue  to  yield  to 
the  attraction  of  these  prices  the  future 
supply  of  native  cattle  will  be  seriously 
reduced.  W.  M.  C. 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00 ; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 


n<m\  is  the  time  to  buy  a  good  stallion. 

We  have  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shires,  German  Coaeh  and  Hackney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lots  of 
weight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  horses  that  are  prise-winners  in  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

You  can  always  get  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  ready  for  sale; 
we  offer  exceptional  bargains  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  ha/e  won  every  Championship. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tets,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  Hock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran Cal. 

SICILIAN  BUTTERCUPS — The  Breed  that 
is  different!  Handsome  birds  of  distinct 
appearance,  gentle  and  hardy.  Heavy 
layers  of  white  eggs  for  three  years  and 
more.  Heavier  than  Leghorns,  and  bet- 
ter meat.  Let  me  tell  you  more  about 
them.  Eggs,  J3.U0  per  15.  E.  R.  Drew, 
1321  Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
Tiade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

TRIUMPH  ANCONAS,  REDS,  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning,  Cal. 

K"ELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Eggs  from  few  pens  of  best  that  study 
and  paintstaking  can  produce,  $3.00  for 
15.  Chicks  and  stock.  Piser's  Buff 
Wvandottes,  the  "Classiest"  breed  in 
America,  $1.50  for  15.  Frank  Haasis, 
Ontario,  Cal.   

WAYSIDE  YARDS— Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Bull 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymoutli 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma.  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Why  not  the 
best?  Gunter's  White  Wyandottes  are 
standard  bred  from  best  L.  A.  prize  win- 
ners. Eggs  for  hatching.  Gunter  s 
White  Wyandotte  Farm,  tE.  Fifth  Ave., 
Pomona,  Cal. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD 


SCHELLV1LLE    HATCHERY  —  Thorough 
bred  White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order    from    heavy    winter    layers — the 
kind  that  pay.    No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS— 
Easy  to  raise,  excellent  layers,  large 
white  eggs,  $1.25  per  setting  of  13.  $4.50 
for  50,  $S  per  100.  G.  W.  Stone  &  Son, 
Morgan  Hill,  Cal.   

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching, 
from  selected  pen,  with  prize- winning 
cock  Second  to  none  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  G.  L.  SMITH,  480  E.  Third 
St.,  Pomona,  Cal.   

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson  * 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  oi 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
fully mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Buff  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  Wal- 
lian,  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149U,  Call 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  yeart 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpington., 
K.  1.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Legnorna 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Crole\ 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES,  $1.50.  Eggs. 
13  $1.00;  100,  $7.00.  Rhode  Island  Red 
eggs,  15,  $1.00  and  $2.00;  100,  $500.  S.  G. 
COOLEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  R.  D.  4. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIANS 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy. 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


EGGS,  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
poultry,  express  prepaid,  $2.00.  Write 
for  curcular.  Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch- 
ing, from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.  F.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Fairfield,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R  I  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W   Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  342. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Couleon  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

All  animals  and  birds  do  better  for 
some  people  than  others.  Usually  we 
call  it  luck,  when  we  meet  a  man  or 
woman  that  raises  a  majority  of  chicks 
hatched,  but  there  is  no  luck  about  it; 
the  reason  is  that  they  did  not  leave 
anything  for  that  other  scapegoat  of  the 
human  race,  chance,  to  do.  Leaving 
tilings  to  chance  is  a  sure  way  to  court 
bad  luck.  There  is  no  way  around  it, 
and  we  find  a  great  many  well-meaning 
people  who,  after  taking  pains  to  feed, 
water,  and  clean  out  the  poultry,  leave 
a  lot  of  other  things  to  chance.  They 
do  not  always  leave  them  knowingly, 
either;  it  is  simply  that  they  do  not 
think  the  little  things  are  necessary,  or 
that  they  do  not  do  them  in  time  to 
change  the  luck. 

Water  for  Fowls. — To  do  well,  fowls 
must  be  well  cared  for;  not  in  one  thing, 
Kit  in  all  ways.  Feed  is  not  all  they 
need,  any  more  than  it  is  all  we  need. 
In  hot  weather  they  need  plenty  of  water 
— nearly  everybody  knows  that — and  they 
should  know  that  the  water  should  be 
such  as  they  would  like  to  drink  them- 
selves. But  they  either  don't  know  it 
or  fail  to  practice  it.  I  have  gone'  into 
poultry  yards  where  the  water  was  served 
in  a  wooden  trough  covered  with  slime — 
real  old  green  moss  such  as  used  to  cling 
to  the  old  well  bucket.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  trough  stood  out  in  the  sun  and 
the  water  was  hot  enough  to  cook  the 
chicken.  In  zero  weather  such  water 
might  be  acceptable  to  chickens,  but  not 
in  hot  weather  when  they  need  to  be  cool. 

Shade. — If  there  is  no  shade  in  the 
yard,  make  shade,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. Now  is  the  time  to  plant  some 
of  the  many  climbers.  Or  if  you  want 
to  utilize  the  ground  for  something  you 
CUB  use,  plant  sunflower  seed,  or  pole 
beans;  the  latter  can  be  trained  any  way 
you  want  them  and  will  pay  their  way 
double  fold.  There  is  an  extra  good  plant 
for  covering  unsightly  places  and  afford 
ing  good  shade  in  the  poultry  yard;  I 
refer  to  the  Velvet  bean.  To  get  it  you 
would  likely  have  to  send  to  some  cata- 
logue seedsman,  as  the  common  stores 
are  not  likely  to  have  it  in  stock.  This 
plant  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  affords 
shelter  one  month  from  planting.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  grown  until  frost  is 
over. 

But  there  are  cases  where  it  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  impossible  to  plant  a  shel- 
ter for  one's  fowls,  Then  it  is  a  case 
of  making  a  substitute.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  lay  a  couple  of  lengths 
of  two-inch  mesh  poultry  wire  across  the 
yard  and  then  sew  or  tie  gunny  sacks 
cut  open  over  the  wire.  Be  sure  to  take 
in  that  part  of  the  yard  where  your  drink- 
ing vessel  stands,  then  when  you  change 
the  water  throw  the  leavings  in  another 
spect  under  the  shade,  and  in  that  way  you 
have  always  a  nice  moist  dust  bath  ready 
for  your  hens  without  a  bit  of  extra 
work.  Dig  this  bit  of  moist  ground  up 
every  few  days  and  scatter  a  few  oats 
or  any  other  grain  in,  and  rake  over, 
then  watch  the  hens  go  on  an  investigat- 
ing tour.  Hens  are  very  much  like  chil- 
dren; they  must  be  led  by  interesting 
them  in  what  you  want  them  to  do. 

Feeding. — At  one  time  I  was  bothered 
about  the  feed  question;  wheat  was  high 


RITFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 


RRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


and  barley  low  in  price,  but  my  fowls 
turned  up  their  noses  at  barley  and  would 
not  touch  it.  I  happened  to  mention  this 
to  another  poultry  crank,  and  he  said: 
"Put  some  in  a  sack  and  tie  it  up,  then 
drop  it  in  a  yard  and  go  away."  I  did 
this  and  found  a  big  hole  in  the  sack  and 
every  kernel  of  barley  gone.  I  played 
that  joke  on  every  yard,  and  every  kernel 
would  go,  but  when  I  threw  it  down  like 
other  grain  they  just  tramped  on  it. 
And  yet  men  say  animals  and  fowls  can't 
reason.  Whether  they  reason  or  not, 
they  are  well  stocked  with  curiosity,  and 
if  you  can  excite  their  curiosity  and  keep 
them  active,  you  are  adding  to  the  health 
of  the  flock  and  your  own  profit.  If  you 
are  keeping  fowls  just  for  fun,  of  course 
you  need  not  care  whether  they  are  in- 
terested or  not,  but  if  you  are  keeping 
them  for  profit,  then  all  these  things 
count.  You  want  them  active,  especially 
if  you  are  hatching  the  eggs  or  selling 
them  for  others  to  hatch,  and  you  can't 
keep  a  flock  of  fowls  active  without  get 
ting  them  interested.  Dull,  mopey  fowls 
are  never  profitable  to  the  owner;  they 
are  not  even  a  pleasure  to  him,  and  when 
he  happens  to  run  across  them,  just  as 
likely  as  not  he  will  kick  them  out  of 
his  road. 

The  Nests. — Another  item  in  the  poul- 
try yards  that  is  often  neglected  is  look- 
ing after  the  nests.  A  professor,  whose 
name  I  cannot  just  recall,  says  the  loss 
through  dirty  eggs  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  2'/c.  To  my  mind  this  is  too  low 
an  estimate,  judging  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  this  dry  climate,  and  taking  it 
in  a  wet  climate  in  summer  when  the 
bulk  of  the  eggs  are  laid,  it  must  be 
much  more  than  here.  Then  add  to 
the  dirty  eggs  the  number  broken  through 
crowding,  and  a  lack  of  nest  material, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  count  up 
at  least  5%  loss,  which  can  all,  or  nearly 
all,  be  avoided  by  proper  care  at  the  right 
time.  If  an  egg  is  broken  in  a  nest,  it 
is  folly  to  put  a  little  fresh  straw  over 
it;  just  clean  out  the  whole  thing  and 
put  in  new  straw.  Some  hens  will 
scratch  and  scratch,  until  they  get  every 
bit  of  straw  from  under  them,  and  then 
sit  down  contentedly  and  lay  on  the  bare 
boards,  breaking  the  egg.  The  only  cure 
for  that  is  to  pot  the  hen,  because  you 
can't  cure  her  unless  by  changing  her 
to  another  yard  where  the  nests  are  on 
the  ground. 

Gathering  Eggs. — Another  loss  is  by 
leaving  the  eggs  too  long  before  gather- 
ing. Some  people  advocate  gathering 
eggs  several  times  a  day.  That  may  be 
necessary  where  the  thermometer  drops 
below  zero,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  here: 
at  least,  I  never  did  so.  Once  a  day 
is  all  I  ever  gather  eggs,  and  if  all  eggs 
were  gathered  once,  the  loss  would  be 
so  small  we  would  never  notice  it. 

Breaking  Setters. — If  setting  hens 
are  allowed  to  stay  on  the  nests,  hinder- 
ing the  layers,  there  are  always  some 
breakages,  and  a  "cooler"  is  needed  on 
any  poultry  plant  where  a  hundred  hens 
are  kept.  The  cooler  should  be  kept  in 
full  view  and  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the 
hens,  so  that  they  can  hear  the  cackling 
and  noise.  Make  it  as  airy  as  possible 
with  slats  all  around,  and  floor,  too,  so 
that  the  hen  can  get  cool  even  if  she 
sits  down.  Feed  her  well,  just  as  if  she 
was  laying,  and  add  a  little  raw  meat, 
if  at  hand,  and  if  you  take  her  in  hand 
before  she  gets  too  feverish  she  is  easily 
broken  up. 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  a  poultry  plant 
where  Plymouth  Rocks  were  kept,  and 
as  it  was  in  July  there  were  hens  on 
every  nest.  I  asked  the  owner  if  they 
were  hatching.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "just 
broody.  We  just  let  them  sit  till  they 
get  tired  and  quit."  On  the  question  of 
loss  being  put  before  him,  he  said  he 
just  did  not  have  time  to  bother  with 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed;  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pullets  laying 
average  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  hreeding  yards.  Hatching  eggs, 
%'<  hundred,  $40  thousand;  baby  chix,  9  to 
12c.  White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs  and 
chix  at  same  prices,  from  our  own  choice 
breeding  stock. 

ROOFDEN  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  KIH*on,  Prop., 
Campbell,  Oil. 


31  ENTRIES 


QUALITY 


27  PRIZES 


White   Orpln^lm.*,    White  R-OCkfl. 
All  vnrletle*  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
IMnntN  —  Jennie     StNVfl  In-rry,  Himalaya 
Hliiekherry. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

I. mil.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 
I3UO  Fleming  Ave..  Oiiklnnil.  Cnl. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL- YE  Alt  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c,  $1,  *2,  $3.  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 
RAMOJIA  FAHMs. 
D.  B.  COXE,  Prop..  Chino,  Calif. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  U  hln-  Wyan- 
dottes, Light  Brahman,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All    raised    at    the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  CO II II LE DICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layernt  (IOO  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system.  In  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  $10  per  100. 

.Eggs  for  hatching,  95  per  9100;  91  per 
setting. 

R.  H.  HEMPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1.  Lathrop,  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  1  AKM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


March  2,  1912 
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them.  And  as  he  is  a  business  man,  and 
the  poultry  are  a  hobby,  we  excused  him, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he 
was  creating  more  trouble  for  himself 
by  breeding  lice  and  having  to  get  rid 
of  them,  than  if  he  had  made  a  cooler. 

There  is  never  anything  gained  by 
makeshift  methods,  or  by  putting  off.  Of 
course,  sometimes  we  all  have  to  leave 
things  undone  for  a  short  time,  but  a 
setting  hen  should  be  either  put  on  eggs 
to  hatch  or  put  away  and  broken  up  at 
the  very  first  sign  of  broodiness. 

If  only  one  variety  is  kept  and  there 
is  a  spare  cockerel,  or  old  male  bird,  the 
very  persistent  setters  will  be  easier 
broken  up  by  putting  in  a  good-sized  yard 
with  the  extra  male.  Mind  I  don't  mean 
to  throw  a  hen  in  a  small  coop  with  a 
male;  by  giving  her  room  to  run  around 
and  evade  him,  she  soon  forgets  the  set- 
ting desire. 

Sprouting  Oats. — Now  that  the  breed- 
ing season  is  on,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  sprouted  oats  are  declared  by  the 
highest  authorities  to  be  the  very  best 
food  for  fertility  of  eggs.  I  have  been 
preaching  this  doctrine,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  for  at  least  five  years, 
and  a  good  many  people  have  thanked 
me  for  the  information;  but  as  it  in- 
volves a  little  work,  not  all  that  com- 
mence to  use  it  keep  up  with  it.  But 
there  is  not  anything  worth  while  that 
can  be  had  without  work,  at  least  not 
on  the  poultry  ranch.  There  are  scores 
of  ways  and  methods  of  sprouting  oats. 
Back  East  there  are  boxes  made  in  which 
all  you  have  to  do  is  put  in  the  oats, 
Sot  a  lamp  underneath — a  sort  of  "press 
the  button  and  we  do  the  rest"  affair. 
But  happily,  in  California  we  don't  need 
any  funny  lamp  business;  we  can  sprout 
oats  by  sunshine  and  save  the  oil.  The 
way  I  do  is  to  soak  the  oats  in  good  hot 
water,  that  is,  put  them  in  hot  water  at 
the  start,  and  cover  up  with  gunny  sacks 
to  hold  the  heat  in. 

Some  people  are  great  on  measuring 
and  weighing  everything;  well,  it  seems 
as  if  I  was  born  with  that  faculty  dor- 
mant, and  never  had  time  to  cultivate  it, 
and  it  has  caused  me  a  lot  of  extra  trou- 
ble, besides  making  me  tell  fibs  some- 
times to  satisfy  those  that  want  exact 
measure  and  weight  before  they  dare 
make  a  move. 

I  am  telling  you  this  so  you  will  do 
your  own  measuring.  If  you  half  fill 
a  bucket  with  oats  and  soak  24  hours 
the  bucket  will  be  nearly  full.  Have  a 
fair-sized  box  which  you  have  bored  a 
few  small  holes  in,  to  let  out  the  water, 
and  pour  the  bucket  of  soaked  oats  in 


it.  Do  not  spread,  but  leave  in  a  pile; 
cover  with  a  gunny  sack  already  wet, 
and  twice  a  day  pour  hot  water  on  the 
gunny  sack.  This  is  for  winter.  In 
summer  use  cold  water.  About  the  third 
or  fourth  day  stir  well  with  the  hand 
arid  spread  about  four  or  five  inches  deep 
over  the  box.  If  there  are  more  oats 
than  are  needed  for  that  depth,  put  some 
in  another  box,  covering  with  a  sack. 
Now  in  cool  weather  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  keep  the  sacks  wet,  but  when  hot 
weather  comes,  the  oats  will  need  more 
stirring,  and  more  water,  of  course,  as 
they  must  be  kept  moist. 

Buhach  Powder. — A  lady  reader  of  the 
Press  writes  me  that  the  clerks  in  the 
drug  stores  laughed  at  her  when  she 
called  for  Buhach  powder,  and  said  "they 
never  heard  of  it."  In  the  first  place, 
they  must  be  very  ill  mannered,  and  in 
the  second  place  very  ignorant  of  what 
they  hand  over  the  counter.  My  reasons 
or  telling  people  to  buy  Buhach  is  that 
it  is  not  adulterated  to  any  extent,  and 
not  at  all  with  things  dangerous  or  poi- 
sonous to  fowls,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  what  is  sold  as  insect  powders  for 
chickens.  The  base  of  all  these  powders 
is  this  same  Buhach;  the  fillers  are  some- 
times harmless  and  sometimes  harmful, 
as  was  the  case  with  a  Santa  Rosa  man 
last  year  when  he  bought  an  Eastern 
brand  of  insect  powder  and  lost  a  great 
number  of  fine  fowls.  It  was  said  that 
he  commenced  suit  against  the  makers, 
but  I  never  heard  how  he  came  out  on  it. 

[Certainly  every  California  storekeeper 
who  does  not  know  Buhach  ought  to  be 
hit  with  a  stale  egg.  This  powder  has 
been  grown  and  ground  in  California  for 
over  30  years.  The  chief  factory  is  in 
Stockton.  But  then  the  makers  are  to 
blame  for  ignorance  also.  If  it  is  worth 
making,  it  is  worth  advertising. — Editor.] 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  FEEDS 

CROLEY'S  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Growing  Chick  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Scratch  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Egg  Maker. 
CROLEY'S  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap. 
CROLEY'S  Blood  Meal. 
CROLEY'S  Standard  Meat  Meal. 
CROLEY'S  Ground   Green  Bone. 
CROLEY'S  Egg  Food  (concentrated). 
CROLEY'S  Graded      Hard  Poultry 
Shell. 

CROLEY'S  Hen-Teeth  Grit. 
CROLEY'S  Granulated  Poultry  Char- 
coal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  FEEDS  HAVE 
BEEN  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  OF 
A  CENTURY. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Catalogue  Free. 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H .  F.  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  In  every  State  and 
County  in  United  States. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity. 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

Graton,  Cal. 


NORTON'S 


BI04 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ANCONASi.. 


BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  $00  per 
1000. 

Buff    Leghorns,   $10   per   100,   $00  per 
1000. 

Bhode  Island  Reds,  $15  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100,  $45  per 
1000. 

Buff  Leghorns,  $5  per  100. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $0  per  100. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

•  In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  but  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullet  mating  (only)  $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20%  with  order. 


GOODS. 


,How  Can  I  Make  Money  With  Poultry 

IS  A  QUESTION  OFTEN  ASKED 


DO  IT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  WAY 

Which  simply  means  our  way.  We 
have  put  thousands  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  right  track, 
and  can  do  it  for  you  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance. 

Write  for  our  free  Catalog  and  Booklet, 
"How  It  All  Came  About." 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Petaluma  Incubator  Company 


INDIANAPOLIS,  I 


BO X  52 

PETALUMA,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  U 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many  prizes 
at  Petaluma  Show.  Tfiey  understand  the 
value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Regulator.  Send  25 
cents  for  a  pai  kage  and  our  Poultry  Book. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  It,  write 


\lf00D<3M 

*  GUARANTEE 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  ourdealerto 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS 

stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  is  free. 

JUBILEE   INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  County,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


POULTRY  PROPOSITION. 

The  person  interested,  who  can  furnish  a  first-class  location  for  an  estab- 
lished high-grade  poultry  business,  may  learn  of  an  advantageous  proposition 
by  addressing  , 
Poultry  Plant,  Care  of  Pacific  Huml  Press. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


What  Was  Mary's  Cow? 


Mary  has  a  little  cow, 

Its  hair  was  fine  as  silk, 
And  every  time  that  Mary  nods, 

It  gives  a  pint  of  milk. 

It  follows  her  about  the  yard. 

Its  life  is  like  a  dream, 
And  every  time  that  Mary  smiles, 

It  gives  a  pint  of  cream. 

Another  most  amazing  thing 

I  hesitate  to  utter — 
But  every  time  that  Mary  laugs, 

It  gives  a  pound  of  butter. 

— Exchange. 


What's  in  a  Name. 


Harry  and  Frances  had  been  spending 
a  month  at  Cloverdale  with  Grandmother 
Curtis.  They  were  first  cousins,  and  had 
seen  each  other  that  summer  for  the  first 
time,  most  of  Harry's  life  having  been 
spent  In  the  far  South;  but  at  a  place 
like  Cloverdale.  becoming  very  well  ac- 
quainted is  a  matter  finished  up  in  short 
order. 

Today,  though,  with  the  last  week  of 
the  visit  drawing  to  a  close,  writh  a  driv- 
ing, blinding  rain  on  the  rampage  out- 
side, drenching  all  the  beautiful  play- 
places,  the  two  forlorn  prisoners  within 
had  almost  begun  to  tire  of  one  another 
the  least  little  bit.  When  Uncle  Ralph 
passed  through  the  sitting-room  in  a  great 
rubber  coat  that  made  him  look  like  a 
leather-winged  bat,  and  a  slanting  "rain 
hat"  over  his  face,  he  nearly  stumbled 
across  the  disconsolate  Frances  in  a  heap 
on  the  hassock,  and  did  run  into  Harry, 
standing  idly  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Mercy  alive!"  cried  Uncle  Ralph,  push- 
ing up  his  hat,  "you  two  remind  me  of 
wet-feathered  hens!" 

He  was  on  his  way  to  tne  postofflce,  but 
he  took  time  to  inquire  into  this  strange 
slate  of  dissatisfaction.  "I  see,"  he  nod- 
ded, when  they  had  finished.  "Out-of- 
doors  is  full  of  charms,  but  when  it  gets 
to  be  deep  in  puddles  you  fancy  there's 
nothing  left  you.  Now,  really,  numbers 
of  nice,  jolly  things  can  be  done  under  an 
old  roof — names,  for  instance." 

Harry  and  Frances  wanted  to  know 
immediately  how  you  did  names.  ' 

"Why,  this  way,"  Uncle  Ralph  replied. 
"Hfre  are  two  little  blank-books  and  two 
sharpened  pencils.  You  and  Frances  draw 
np  chairs  to  the  table,  write  out  your  full 
name,  each  of  you,  and  proceed  to  see 
how  many  common  nouns  you  can  make 
out  of  them.  The  play  is,  pretending  you 
are  going  to  have  all  those  things,  and 
seeing  who  will  be  richest.  You,  Harry, 
arc  to  work  with  your  name,  and  Frances 
with  hers,  and  no  letter  is  to  be  used 
twice.    Let's  see  who'll  come  off  winner." 

He  was  up  and  out  of  the  door  with  the 
laul  word,  and  before  the  tail  of  his  rub- 
ber coat  had  entirely  disappeared  Frances 
and  Harry  were  bending  Industriously 
over  the  table,  rain  forgotten,  eyes  and 
hands  busy. 

"This  is  great!"  cried  Harry,  his  pencil 
traveling  up  and  down  over  "Harry  Fleet 
Dickinson"  with  excited  flourishes.  "I 
believe  I'm  going  to  have  all  kinds  of 
nice  things!" 

But  Frances  was  too  excited  to  hear 
him,  having  already  written  down  one 
word  from  "Frances  Bloxton  Curtis"  and 
being  eagerly  on  the  hunt  for  another. 

Such  fun  as  they  had,  presently,  com- 
paring notes!  Harry  discovered  "candy" 
for  himself  in  short  order,  and,  a  little 
later,  with  a  shout,  "knife."  "I'm  richer 
thai,  you — you  can't  beat  tnose!"  he  told 
his  neighbor. 

"Why  can't  I?"  laughed  Frances,  lift- 


This  shows  a  new  room  with  the  Beaver 
Board  btlng  natUd  to  thelstudding  The  work 
is  easUy  and  rapidly  done,  without  the  lilterand 
confusion  of  lath  and  plaster. 


■  KAVUCeOTniDl 


This  shows  how  the  room  looks  when  finished. 
It  suggests  but  one  of  very  many  artistic  schemes 
of  design  and  decoration  possible  with  Beaver 
Board  waits  and  ceilings. 


Use  BEAVER  BOARD  for  the  Walls  and  Ceilings 
of  Your  New  or  Remodeled  Building 

IT  costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster,  lumber,  or  metal;  is  more  quickly  and 
easily  put  up;  is  durable,  sanitary  and  artistic. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip  or  deteriorate  with  age;  it  deadens  sound,  keeps 
out  heat  and  cold,  retards  fire,  and  resists  strain  or  vibration. 

Made  entirely  of  selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form  and  pressed  into  panels  of  uniform  thickness,  with 
handsome  pebbled  surface.  Made  in  convenient  sizes  for  every  purpose.  Small  quantities  furnished  for  making 
many  decorative  and  useful  household  articles.    Full  instructions  for  application.    Apply  to 

The  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 


ing  a  flushed  little  face,  "when  I've  got 
'fruit'  and  box'?  Why,  a  box  might  have 
'most  anything  in  it — it  might  be  a  jewel 
box,  or  a  work-box,  or — or — "  Her  imag- 
ination failed  her  for  a  minute. 

Then  they  went  to  work  to  search  for 
mere  articles,  and  found  them,  and  were 
at  the  height  of  a  jolly  discussion  as  to 
which  was  better  off,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Uncle  Ralph  looked  in.  An  hour  had 
actually  sped  by  while  the  two  were  dig 
ging  for  hidden  treasure.  They  glanced 
at  each  other  astounded. 

"If  somebody  will  come  and  help  me 
out  of  my  wet  togs,"  said  Uncle  Ralph. 
"I'll  bring  in  your  things." 

"What  things?"  chorused  the  cousins, 
tugging  at  strap  and  button. 

"The  articles  you  discovered  in  your 
names,  of  course."  And  there  were  sun- 
dry parcels,  knotty  and  mysterious,  to 
bo  carried  in,  untied  and  unwrapped  with 
hurrying  fingers. 

"My  fruit,"  cried  Frances,  "and  I  was 
so  thirsty!" 

"My  candy,"  Harry  called,  opening  a 
paper  of  chocolates.  "And  oh,  my  knife. 
Uncle  Ralph!" 

Their  uncle  was  grinning  like  a  young- 
ster, as  indeed  he  was  in  heart. 

"One  more,  Fantie,"  he  said.  "I  had 
wide  choice  in  that,  but  I  thought  I  de- 
cided on  what  you'd  like."  And  Frances 
pulled  the  last  paper  from  a  big  paint- 
box, complete  with  brushes  and  colors. 

"Harry  Dickinson,"  she  announced, 
"you  are  poor  compared  to  me!" 

But  Harry,  examining  his  new  knife 
at  the  window,  declared  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  her. 

When  Uncle  Ralph  had  been  thanked 
until  he  said  that  he  "ached  with  thanks," 
Frances  asked  suddenly: 

"But  how  did  you  know  what  we  had 
found  in  our  names?" 

"I  did  a  little  figuring  to  myself  on 
the  way  to  tne  office,"  Uncle  Ralph  told 
her.  "I  was  anxious  to  make  you  two 
wet  chickens  forget  the  rain." 

Frances  had  already  begun  on  a  work 
of  art,  and  her  cousin  was  sharpening 
pencils  with  tremendous  skill. 

"We've  truly  forgotten  it,"  they  an- 
swered together,  and  Harry  added: 

"Then,  too,  we've  found  that  there  are 
lots  of  interesting  things  for  people  to 
do  with  themselves  if  they'll  only  look 
aiound." — Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  in  Sun- 
day School  Times. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  part  Iriilnrm  apply  to 
any  WeMtern  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

(;»!.-.  HABXBT  STRBBT,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  S otter  MH 
MARKET  STRBBT  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Sattex  1061 
IA-t\  IIKOADWAV,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 


The  Stalwart  Country  Youth. 

Measurements  taken  of  the  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  students  who 
entered  Cornell  University  in  1908  and 
1909,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  of 
whom  were  from  the  country  districts 
and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  from 
large  towns  and  cities,  showed  that  the 
average  country-bred  youth  is  taller  by 
half  an  inch,  weighs  three  and  a  half 
pounds  more,  and  has  a  slightly  greater 
chest  expansion  than  the  city  man. 


In  the  Yakima  valley  a  farmhand  waf 
called  into  the  house  by  his  boss  during 
a  shower.  "But  a  little  sprinkle  doesn't 
bother  me,"  the  man  protested.  "I  can 
work  along  just  the  same."  "That  isn't 
the  point,"  said  the  farmer.  "Next  time 
it  showers  you  come  right  into  the  house. 
I  want  every  drop  on  my  land." — Boston 
Transcript. 


"When  I  compare  the  two  or  three 
creditors  that  I  have,  with  the  millions 
and  millions  of  people  to  whom  I  owe 
nothing,  I  wonder,  why  in  the  world 
those  fellows  make  such  a  confounded 
fuss  about  it." — Bill  Nye. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Wamai'i  College  on  Pacific  Coaat 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1106-6  Merchants  Exchange  Blrlg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  I860. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Reflections  of  the  Subscription  Clerk. 


By  Miss  Agnes  Bayley. 
The  editor  knows  that  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  readers — and  Horticulture 
and  agriculture  in  general — are  plentifully 
appreciated,  because,  no  doubt,  many  of 
his  army  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
tell  him  so  or  write  him  to  that  effect. 
The  manager  is  aware  that  his  efforts 
in  the  same  direction  are  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  the  California  farmer 
by  the  immense  increase  in  the  circula- 
tion during  the  past  year — a  careful  count 
by  myself  showing  a  net  gain  of  2581  new 
paid  subscribers  for  the  year  1911.  The 
advertising  manager  finds  his  reception 
by  the  numerous  advertisers  more  coru- 
ial  each  week,  and  usually  leaves  the 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%e.  per  word.  No  order  (or  les^ 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col 
umns. 


FOR  .SALE. 


155  acres  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county. 
45  acres  in  wine  grapes,  15  acres  prunes 
20  acres  bottom  land  for  hops  or  alfalfa; 
good  dwelling,  barn  and  outhouses;  no 
better  apple  or  berry  land  in  California; 
income  now  about  $5000  per  annum;  ranch 
can  be  made  highly  productive;  no  irriga- 
tion required;  best  of  soil  and  climate; 
good  hunting  and  fishing  in  vicinity,  un- 
surpassed as  an  investment  or  speculation 
Price,  $195  per  acre.  Particulars  of  JOHN 
F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  California. 


160  acres  in  the  Imperial  valley,  threi 
miles  from  the  town  of  El  Centro;  prict 
$20,000;  terms  given.  W.  LIENAU,  Im- 
perial, Cal.,  Box  97. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  tin 
"AVHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIME  TO  LIME — Air-slacked  lime  and 
gypsum  in  carlots.  Lime  in  five-ton  ship- 
ments. Carlots  of  sheep  and  cattle  manure. 
Buy  now.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco. 

ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  gradet 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.    C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 

PIT  GAMES — The  handsomest,  hardiest 
and  most  courageous  of  the  feathered 
family.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  youi 
station.  O.  L.  Crane,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


BARRED  ROCKS  exclusively.  Egg? 
from  prize  matings  $2.50-$3.00.  Hatched 
chicks  from  same  for  sale;  also  fine  cock- 
erels. Write  for  descriptions.  G.  L.  HAW- 
LEY,  Madera,  Cal. 


We  still  have  a  full  line  of  deciduouf 
fruit  trees  propagated  from  the  famou.- 
Rogue  River  Valley  orchards.  Pears 
while  they  last,  25c  each.  We  do  not  sell 
defective  stock.  MEDFORD  NURSERY  CO. 
Medford,  Ore. 


Grafted  Walnuts,  Eureka,  Chase,  Fran- 
quette  and  Mayette  on  black  walnut; 
scions' for  sale;  Grafted  Mammonth  Papei 
Shell  Pecans.  We  won  all  first  prizes  on 
nuts  at  the  California  State  Fair,  1911. 
TRIBBLE  BROS.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUY  BY  MAIL — Save  money  on  your 
groceries.  A  postal  brings  out  latest 
monthly  price  list.  BLACK'S  PACKAGE 
CO.,  "Mail  Order  Grocers."  San  Jose,  Cal. 


old  ones  with  a  renewed  contract  in  his 
pocket. 

Except  through  the  columns  of  the 
paper  itself,  perhaps,  it  is  the  subscrip- 
tion clerk  that  comes  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  readers  than  the  officials 
aforementioned,  and  is  able  to  give  the 
latter  gentlemen  an  accurate  reading  of 
the  pulse,  so  to  speak,  of  the  thousands 
of  progressive  agriculturists  and  farm- 
ers who  go  to  make  up  the  great  Pacific 
Rural  Press  family. 

Although  a  high-class  agricultural  paper 
carrying  a  higher  subscription  price  than 
other  farm  journals,  the  subscribers  are 
particularly  prompt  in  renewing  their 
subscriptions,  and  as  a  greater  number 
fall  due  at  this  period  of  the  year  than 
at  any  other  season,  my  share  of  the 
daily  mail  is  particularly  heavy  just  now. 
My  work  is  made  infinitely  more  pleas- 
ant, however,  by  the  nice  things  the  sub- 
scribers say  when  making  their  remit- 
tance, and  the  tedium  and  monotony  of 
keeping  a  large  mailing  list  is  greatly 
relieved  thereby. 

One  writes:  "We  certainly  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  it.  We  have  taken 
the  Press  ever  since  we  came  to  the  State 
and  it  has  settled  many  questions  very 
satisfactorily.  If  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
cultural  methods  or  any  other  problems 
that  come  to  us  in  this  strange  new  coun- 
try, we  consult  the  Press,  and  if  we  do 
aot  find  what  we  want,  we  send  in  a 
query,  which  is  always  promptly  and 
courteously  answered  either  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper  or  by  private  letter." 

Another  writes:  "I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  paper.  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
most  practical,  common-sense  farm  pub- 
ication  on  this  Coast." 

The  Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests,  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  writes:  "Your  paper  has  been 
a  welcome  visitor  at  my  office  for  the 
Ifty-two  issues  of  1911.  I  take  a  number 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  publi- 
cations, but  none  of  them  are  as  useful 
to  me  as  the  Rur.vl  Press." 

Another  laconically  reads,  "Mr.  S  

died  last  October.  Please  address  the 
paper  to  Mrs.  Sarah  S  ." 

In  this  the  characteristic  independence, 
courage  and  energy  of  the  American 
woman  is  discernible.  Although  left  a 
widow,  she  will,  apparently,  stay  with 
the  farm. 

For  my  part,  I  would  say  that  although 
my  duties  become  more  exacting  with 
the  constant  growth  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  I  expect  and  hope  to  have  them 
grow  more  so  during  the  present  year; 
and  in  wishing  the  readers  a  prosperous 
year,  would  ask  them  not  to  omit  men- 
tioning the  Press  to  their  friends  who  do 
not  subscribe.  I  will  see  that  their  names 
and  addresses  are  correctly  entered  if 
given  the  opportunity.  

ENRGETIC  YOUNG  MAN,  21  years  of 
age,  wishing  to  become  agriculturist, 
wants  work  on  a  farm,  where  scientific 
farming  is  done,  preferably  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.    Address  A,  Rural  Press. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer      '  i>i> 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Franclsco.Cal. 
Tou  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


G 


ONSIDER  NOW 


what  it  will  cost  and  how  much  money 
you  will  save  on  your  next  season's 
fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Chemicals  and  mix  them  yourself 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better 
than  any  patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just 
what  you  want. 

Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home 
Mixing  will  be  sent 

FREE   OF  COST 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  on  Post  Card 
Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Chilean  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York       no  branch  offices 


ThlS   Gate  Mr.  Irrigator 

will  give  you  better,  surer  service  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  gate  on  the  market. 


Be 
sure  you 
get  the 


Pomona 
Patent 

Pressure  Gate 


r 


It  has  no  rubber  or  wooden  facing  to 
wear  out — locks  absolutely  water  tight 
when  closed — and  can  be  adjusted  by  a 
simple  turn  of  the  handle.  It  is  simple 
in  construction — cheap  in  price — and  as 
durable  as  solid  iron. 


We  make  a  Cull 
line  of  Circular 
Valves  for  orchard 
and  alfalfa  Irriga- 
tion. 


Write  for  Price  Circular  "P* 

I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona  Ca  lif 

San  .Joaquin  Valley  Agents— Weed  Eng.  Co  ,  Porterville. 


We  are  Hie  manu- 
facturers of  the 
famous  1'  o  m  o  n  a 
Deep    Well  Pump. 


Luitwieler  Deep  Well  Pumps  Run  Easy 


San  Francisco  Agents 
[MONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 
12-14  Natoma  St. 


For  the  reason  that  t he  power  is  applied  so 
uniformly  with  the  cam  mechanism  that  there 
is  no  jerk  or  jar.  This  has  been  conclusively 
proved  many  times,  and  particularly  by  our 
recent  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Electrical 
Exposition,  consisting  of  a  Luitwieler  Im- 
proved Pump  mounted  on  4  water  glasses  only, 
and  operating  with  so  little  vibration  that  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  placed  upright  on  top 
of  the  pump  was  not  shaken  off  when  pump- 
ing against  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  No  arrangement  of  cranks  and 
gears  can  accomplish  this  smoothness  of 
action. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPS  have  no  dead  cen- 
ters, no  back  lash  on  the  gears  and  require 
no  pit. 

Built  for  use  with  all  kinds  of  driving 
power,  in  12  sizes,  for  irrigation,  water  works, 
railroads,  fire  pressure,  etc.  Send  for  free 
information. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

(Established  1877) 
707  North  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Saves  Water.  Land  and  Labor 

The  "K-T  System"  Is  not  n  theory  or  experiment — but  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  actual  Irrigation  experience,    it  bus  solved  the 

irrigation  problems  of  hundreds  of  satisfied  ranchers — with  the 
result  that  it  Is  today  in  general  use  throughout  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, No  matter  what  system  you  ore  using,  contemplate 
Installing,  it  will  pay  y  ou  to  Investigate  the  merits  of  the  "K-T". 

An  interesting  treatise  on  Irrigation  (our  Brown  Book, 
Sixtli  Edition)  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

1284  East  i-'Ntii  St.,  Los  ingelesj  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  February  28,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  prices  show  no  further  advance, 
but  the  market  is  very  firmly  held.  There 
is  a  brisk  demand,  both  for  milling  grades 
and  ordinary  varieties,  but  offerings  are 
coming  out  very  slowly,  and  some  milling 
grades  are  about  out  of  the  market. 

California  Club   $1.60  @1.65 

SoDora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club   1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67 V>@  1.72 V£ 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  continued  dry  weather  is  begin- 
ning to  have  some  effect  on  the  spot  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  on  futures,  though  prices 
are  no  higher.  Ordinary  feed,  as  well  as 
bi  i  wing  and  shipping  grain,  is  very  scarce, 
and  while  the  demand  is  curtailed  by 
present  prices,  holders  are  by  no  means 
anxious  to  sell. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $2.00    fi  2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  ®2.00 

Common  Feed    1.S0 

OATS. 

The  movement  here  is  mostly  of  a  small 
jobbing  nature,  but  the  demand  altogether 
is  quite  heavy,  and  large  quantities  are 
being  shipped  in  from  the  North.  A 
large  tonnage  is  also  being  shipped  to 
Manila.  Offerings  in  the  North  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  everything  is  firmly 
In  Id  at  the  present  level. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Grpv    Nominal 

V'^x.ft    1.70  @1.75 

BlaA    1.85  @1.95 

Red  Seed   1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  quiet,  as  general 
offerings  of  new  corn,  either  California 
or  Eastern,  receive  little  attention,  and 
old  stock  is  very  scarce,  being  held  stead- 
11)  at  about  the  previous  quotations. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Kastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE 

Prices  stand  nominally  as  before,  both 
demand  and  supply  being  light. 

Rye,  ?er  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market,  which  was  already 
fiim  in  view  of  light  stocks  and  a  good 
consuming  demand,  is  beginning  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  continued  dry  weather, 
and  a  much  stronger  feeling  is  noted  this 
week,  with  higher  prices  in  several  lines. 
Rain  is  badly  needed  in  most  bean-grow- 
ing districts,  especially  in  the  lima  sec- 
tion, and  local  holders  show  no  great  anx- 
iety to  sell.  Red  kidney  beans  have  been 
advanced  sharply,  small  and  large  whites 
and  limas  being  marked  up  about  10c, 
while  pinks  are  a  little  higher.  The  lead- 
ing lima  bean  interests  predict  a  further 
sharp  advance  in  the  near  future  unless 
there  is  more  rain.  The  spot  demand  in 
the  East  has  been  very  heavy  of  late,  and 
some  of  the  leading  cities  are  said  to 
be  without  supplies  and  looking  for  odd 
lots  in  the  New  York  market.  A  year 
ago  there  were  heavy  shipments  from 
the  Coast  to  New  York,  but  practically 
nothing  has  been  shipped  to  that  quarter 
this  month. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.70 

Blackeyes   3/5  @3.90 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  ®3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  #4.10 

Limas    6.15  @6.25 

Tea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.20  ®3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  in  most  lines  has  dropped 
off  considerably,  though  prices  in  general 
stand  about  the  same.  The  only  change 
is  a  further  decline  in  hemp,  with  large 
offerings  of  poor  Manchurian  stock. 

Alfalfa    17'1.®19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00® 30.00 


FLOUR. 

No  further  advance  is  noted,  but  the 
market  is  firm,  and  the  local  movement 
continues  active  in  anticipation  of  fur- 
ther advance. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40 

Superfine    4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50 


r,.60 

(a  r>.t;o 

@4.70 
@4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 


HAY. 

The  continued  drought,  throughout  the 
State  has  caused  a  critical  situation  in 
the  hay  market,  and  the  problem  of  Blip- 
plying  feed  is  becoming  serious.  The  crop 
outlook  in  the  North  and  along  the  coast 
appears  fair,  but  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  country,  and  especially  in 
southern  California,  conditions  are  highly 
unsatisfactory.  Arrivals  in  San  Francisco 
this  week  have  been  very  light,  being  con- 
siderably below  the  current  consuming 
demand.  This  has  brought  about  the  long- 
expected  advance  in  prices,  which  is  par- 
ticularly strong  on  the  lower  grades. 
Tame  oat  hay  is  selling  almost  on  a  level 
with  choice  wheat,  being  wanted  by  the 
Southern  trade.  The  advance  in  choice 
wheat  is  comparatively  slight. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.50@21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   14.00ft  16.00 

Wheat  tnd  Oats   14.00@19.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@18.00 

Alfalfa    13.00@16.50 

Stock  Hay    13.00®  14.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  oats  are  very  firm, 
and  the  latter  is  in  strong  demand.  Other 
descriptions  are  steady  as  last  quoted,  and 
there  is  a  fair  movement  in  most  lines. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.50@25.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50® 26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.0i) 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Brown  Mustard,  per  lb. 

Canary   

Hemp   

Millet   

Timothy   

Yellow  Mustard 


Nominal 
4V,®  5  c 
3  @3^c 
3    ®  3>jC 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Oregon  onions  stand  as  before,  but  are 
rapidly  moving  off  in  prospect  of  a  fur- 
ther advance.  Heavy  shipments  have  ar- 
rived here  in  the  last  week,  and  a  large 
movement  to  the  East  and  other  quarters 
has  caused  higher  prices  in  Oregon.  Most 
lines  of  Southern  vegetables  are  coming 
in  slowly,  and  prices  are  firmly  held,  with 
several  advances.  Cucumbers  show  a 
sharp  advance,  being  quite  scarce  at  the 
moment,  and  Mexican  tomatoes  are  also 
considerably  higher.  Eggplant,  bell  pep- 
pers, and  green  peas  have  also  been 
marked  up  a  little,  while  lettuce  is  lower. 
Celery  is  a  little  higher,  with  decreasing 
arrivals,  and  cabbage  is  also  advancing. 
Rhubarb  and  asparagus  are  both  consid 
erably  lower,  as  arrivals  are  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  a  good  deal  of  the  aspara- 
gus shows  evidence  of  frost  damage. 
Onions — 

Oregon   $  2.50®  2.65 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3>/jC 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   2.00®  2.50 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   2.25®  2.50 

Cabbage   

Carrots,  per  sack  

Cauliflower,  per  doz  

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern) 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb  

Celery,  per  doz  

Rhubarb,  per  box  

Asparagus   

Mushrooms,  lb  


in  from  nearby  points,  and  arrivals  of 
Eastern  stock  are  lighter  than  for  some 
time  past,  causing  a  sharp  advance  in 
prices  all  along  the  line.  The  demand 
beeps  fully  up  to  average,  and  all  arriv- 
als are  readily  cleaned  up.  Only  a  few 
dressed  turkeys  are  arriving,  and  thev 
sell  slowly  at  about  the  former  values. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   32 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   35 

Fryers,  per  lb   30 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   20 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   20 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   19 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12U>c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22'~.c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  18  "c 

Squabs,  doz  $  3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   8.00@12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17@18  C 

do    dressed    19@22  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  prices  show  some  fluctuation, 
but  the  general  tendency  is  downward, 
all  grades  being  lower  than  last  week, 


held  on  the  spot  here,  but  there  are  no 
orders  going  out  to  the  Coast  so  far  as 
can  be  learned.  However,  holders  in  the 
primary  market  are  not  anxious  sellers 
and  are  keeping  prices  close  up  to  the 
f.  o.  b.  quotations,  which  have  been  in 
force  for  some  weeks  past. 

"Apricots  are  without  animation  here, 
and  in  some  sections  on  the  Coast  holders 
are  said  to  be  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions from  former  quotations  to  move 
goods  more  freely.  However,  there  has 
been  no  material  change  in  prices. 

"Raisins  sell  slowly  on  the  spot  and 
there  is  apparently  no  demand  for  for- 
ward shipments  from  the  Coast.  The 
tone  of  the  market  is  easy." 


and  only  steady 
arrivals. 

Thu. 

Extras  .  . . . — 
Prime 

Firsts  .  . — 
Firsts  .  . . . — 


as  now  quoted,  with  large 


Fri. 

33'.. 


Sat.  Mon. 
34  34 


33 
32' 


33 


Tu.  Wed 

34  33 

33  32'.. 
31"  .  32 


32'i 
EGGS. 

Prices  show  little  change,  being  main- 
tained by  a  continued  heavy  shipping 
movement  to  the  East,  California  eggs 
having  been  shipped  as  far  as  New  York. 
Money  was  made  on  the  first  shipments, 
but  the  last  will  probably  result  in  con- 
siderable loss.  Storage  operators  are  now 
beginning  to  buy,  however,  and  as  their 
purchases  increase,  values  will  probably 
be  well  maintained. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
-      21      21      21      21 U.  21':. 
201;.  20'.'.  20':.  21  21 
20      20  "  20  "  20  — 


Bistros  . 
Firsts  . 
Seconds 
Selected 
Pullets 


lit 


I'M..  19'. 


Arrivals  of 


19  19 
CHEESE. 

most  grades  are  a  little 
lighter,  and  prices  are  firm,  with  an  ad- 
vance in  all  grades  of  local  flats,  though 
Monterey  cheese  is  lower. 

lb   17} 

  15' 


Fancy  California  Flats,  per 

Storage   

Firsts    17 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@16 


70@  85c 
60c 
40c 
20®  30e 
25@  30c 
40@  50c 
75c@  2.00 
7@  10c 
25@  30c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00®  1.50 

Green  Peas    6@  12c 


POTATOES. 


Seed  potatoes  are  in  good  demand,  and 
choice  seed  stock  is  held  at  stiff  prices. 
River  stock  is  moving  off  well,  and  the 
choicer  table  varieties  are  increasingly 
scarce,  causing  higher  prices  all  around. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  also  higher,  though 
there  is  considerable  stock  still  left  in 
the  country. 

Oregon   .-  $  1.75®  2.00 

River  Whites    1.50®  1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00@  2.25 

Salinas  Burbanks    2.00@  2.15 

Early  Rose,  seed    2.00®  2.25 

Oregon,  seed    1.60®  1.70 

Salinas,  seed    2.00®  2.25 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY 

Hardly  any  chickens  are  now  coming 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  are  not  yet 
frequent  enough  to  establish  definite  val- 
ues. The  local  apple  market  is  without 
animation,  and  there  has  been  some  pres- 
sure to  sell,  though  reports  from  the 
North  indicate  firmness,  Oregon  stocks 
being  about  cleaned  up,  and  some  demand 
for  shipment  is  expected. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.25a?  1.50 

Choice    1.00@  1.25 

Pears.  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25®  1.50 


Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  8 

Apricots    12 

Figs   

Calimyrna  figs   

Peaches    8 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6V£ 

Pears   Ty, 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 


'u  V 
@13 
4 
6 


c 
c 
c 

8>/jC 
7  c 
9  c 

3'X.c 
6  Vic 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market,  as  far  as  Coast 
conditions  are  concerned,  continues  with- 
out much  feature.  Demands  from  all 
quarters  and  for  all  descriptions  are 
light,  though  there  is  a  little  movement 
all  the  time.  The  spurt  in  evaporated 
apples  is  over,  and  prices  are  a  little 
lower,  but  other  lines  stand  as  before. 
The  demand  for  prunes  is  still  interrupt- 
ed by  the  surplus  at  New  York,  which  is 
supplying  requirements  throughout  the 
East.  There  is  practically  nothing  doing 
in  apricots  yet,  but  the  stocks  remaining 
in  growers'  hands  are  steadily  held  at 
the  prices  formerly  asked.  Peaches  re- 
ceive some  attention,  but  are  moving  only 
iti  a  small  jobbing  way,  while  raisins 
seem  to  be  neglected.  If  any  future  busi- 
ness has  actually  been  closed,  it  is  of 
extremely  small  proportions.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  low  prices  for  prunes  prevailing 
here  are  said  to  have  attracted  attention 
to  New  York  stock  from  outside  markets, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  Middle  West, 
especially  Chicago,  has  bought  not  a  few 
cars  here  during  the  past  week,  while 
Europe  has  been  a  reputed  buyer  of  a 
number  of  cars  of  the  extreme  small  sizes. 
In  spite  of  the  taking  out  of  this  market 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cars,  the  feel- 
ing on  local  spot  stocks  is  still  easy,  al- 
though the  number  of  weak  sellers  is  said 
to  have  materially  decreased.  A  little  bet-  j 
ter  jobbing  demand  is  noted  for  peaches  1 


Seedless  Sultanas    4»i@  5V4c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are 
weaker  on  oranges  and  lemons,  princi 
pally  owing  to  small  sizes  and  poor  fruit. 
Laige  size  fancy  Navels  are  in  good  de 
mand  at  fair  prices. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  Feb.  26th, 
31  cars  of  Navels  were  sold  at  prices  that 
averaged  around  $2  per  box.  One  lot 
brought  $3.05,  but  nearly  half  the  sales 
were  under  the  $2  mark.  Lemons  were 
in  fair  demand.  At  Philadelphia,  on  the 
same  date,  10  cars  of  Navels  were  sold 
at  prices  that  ranged  from  $1.50  up  to 
$2.40.  Lemons  averaged  from  $3.65  to 
$3.85.  Florida  oranges  sold  for  $1.40  to 
$1.  Boston  prices  on  23  cars  of  oranges 
sold  at  auction  on  Monday,  ranged  from 
$1.30  to  $2.85.  Lemons  sold  for  about 
$3.50. 

At  the  independent  auction  on  Monday. 
Feb.  26th.  at  Los  Angeles,  7  cars  of  or 
anges  were  sold,  ranging  from  45c  per  box 
up  to  $1.75,  f.  o.  b.  California. 

Shipments  of  fruit  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  season,  to  Feb.  26th,  were 
7.4S4  cars  of  oranges  and  1,306  cars  of 
lemons. 

With  frosted  fruit  still  in  the  San 
Francisco  market,  and  the  demand  for 
sound  oranges  curtailed  by  the  high 
prices  of  fancy  stock,  the  local  market 
is  rather  slow,  and  retailers  are  buying 
only  in  a  small  way.  Arrivals  are  not 
especially  heavy,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
stock  on  hand  for  all  requirements. 
Prices  stand  about  as  before. 
Oranges:   Navels,  fancy  $  2.50®  2.75 

Choice    2.00@  2.25 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Grapefruit    3.00®  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  has  been  little,  if  any.  movement 
of  walnuts  at  the  recent  decline,  owing 
apparently  to  the  slack  consuming  de- 
mand which  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
season  and  the  efforts  of  certain  largj 
handlers  to  work  down  the  prices  .still 
further.  Almonds  are  too  closely  cleaned 
up  to  be  much  of  a  feature  in  the  mar- 
ket at  present. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils   

I  X  L  

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Drakes   

Languedoe   

HardsheUs    8 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1  

Hardshell  No.  1  

No.  2   

Rudded   

HONEY. 

The  scarcity  of'  white  and  light  amber 
grades  of  both  comb  and  extracted  causes 
business  to  be  confined  very  closely,  as 
there  is  little  demand  for  the  liberal 
offerings  of  inferior  and  candied  stock, 
which  dealers  are  anxious  to  sell. 

~!omb.  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7 

Off  grades    5 

BEESWAX. 

The  demand  so  far  has  been  extremely 
small,  practically  no  movement  being 
noted  at  present.  Prices  stand  as  for 
some  time  past. 


18Vt.( 
17Vic 
l«M,r 
14'X.r 
14<4" 
5  8V,c 

13  c 
12'/.c 
10  c 
16'i-c 


®  TH'<" 
@  6  c 
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The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


schmeiser 
Automatic 

Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  pi-ices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  C 

HOPS. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse 
quence  at  present,  practically  all  old 
stock  being  held  by  dealers,  while  con- 
tracts for  the  coming  crop  are  coming 
out  slowly.  Prices  for  the  1912  crop 
are  a  little  higher. 

1911  crop   40(©50c 

1912  crop   27<g)31c 

Live  Stock. 

The  live  stock  market  shows  little 
change,  hogs  and  lambs  being  a  little 
firmer,  but  the  poor  feed  conditions  in 
the  country  are  causing  a  stronger  feel- 
ing all  around.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
dressed-meat  market,  which  has  advanced 
sharply,  and  advances  are  looked  for  in 
live  stock. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   6    @  GVic 

No.  2   5M-C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  514c 

No.  2    414®  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2V2@  3%c 

Calves:    Light    6V2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6VjC 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6V^e 

150  to  250  lbs   6%@  6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6V2C 

Prime  Wethers   5lA@  5%C 

Ewes    4VjC 

Lambs   6Vi-@  6%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9M.@10  c 

Cows    8%@  V^c 

Heifers    8%@  9%c 

Veal,  large    11    @12  c 

Mutton:    Wethers    10    @11  c 

Ewes    9    @  9VL>c 

Lambs    12  @13V2c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  stand  about  as  before.  The  mar- 
ket is  quiet,  with  buyers  operating  on  a 
small  scale. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  11  c 

Medium    10'l.c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16M;C 

Calf    16%C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls   16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18%@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   231/.@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

Tnere  is  some  appearance  of  activity 
in  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Idaho,  but  local 
dealers  say  there  is  little  activity  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  local  conditions  re- 
main about  as  for  some  time  past,  though 
a  little  more  business  is  expected  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 
Snrlng  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  ®12i/.c 

7  months    9    @12  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

7  months    8    ®11  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @11  c 


HORSES. 

The  high  price  of  feed  is  undoubtedly 
having  a  somewhat  depressing  effect  on 
the  horse  market,  prices  realized  at  re- 
cent sales  being,  on  general  offerings  of 
medium-weight  stock,  somewhat  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Some  important  sales 
have  been  held  recently,  however,  and 
all  horses  of  the  heavier  types  found 
ready  sale  at  satisfactory  prices.  Light 
horses  receive  very  little  attention, 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$290*5)335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

900  lbs   140O165 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@19>> 


PAINT 

From  Factory 
to  C 


onsumer 


We  have  no  high  priced  sales- 
men, no  big  expenses  which  are 
charged  to  the  price  of  every  gal- 
lon of  paint.  Just  the  boss,  his 
wife,  and  two  assistants  run  our 
little  factory. 

WE  MAKE  A  HIGH-GRADE 
PAINT  IN  ONE  OR  FIVE  GAL- 
LON CANS  FOR  $1.50  A  GAL- 
LON DELIVERED  TO  ANY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. We  GUARANTEE  this 
Paint  equal  in  quality  to  any  paint 
the  stores  are  charging  you  $2.25 
to  $2.50  per  gallon. 

V.  e  make  a  <■«»<><!  Knot'  utul  Itarn  l*;iint 
Cor  80c  ji  gallon. 

Shingle  Stains  tor  75c.  a  gallon. 

Write  for  Color  Cards.     Mention  tin- 
kind  you  arc  Interested  In. 

Write  Today. 

The  Eel  Paint  Co. 

(124  :t7lli  St.,  OAKLAND,  CAL, 


JNDMILLS 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8.  10,12,14.16,18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
lacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1    Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III.  


If  You  Could  Plow  Your  Orchard  at 
Less  Than  Half  the  Cost  of  Previous 
Years,  and  With  Less  Damage  to  Your 
Trees,  Would  it  Interest  You? 

THE  IMPROVED  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

will  do  it.  Not  only  will  it  plow  at  less  cost,  but  plow 
better.  This  is  a  year  when  we  need  better  plowing, 
deeper  plowing  to  retain  every  particie  of  moisture  in 
our  orchards. 

Any  man  who  can  adjust  a  gang  plow  can  operate 

THE  IMPROVED  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

It  is  a  plain  farm  tool,  taking  the  place  of  ten  or 
twelve  horses.  It  is  more  easily  driven  than  a  team  of 
similar  size,  and  works  all  day  without  resting.  The 
tractor  costs  $2,000,  or  at  least  $500  less  than  an  equal 
team  of  horses  with  harness. 

Tell  us  the  nature  of  your  soil,  kind  and  age  of  trees,  and 
the  plows  you  are  now  using.  This  will  enable  us  to  give  your 
conditions  personal  attention. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinking  of  baying  any  kind  of  pipe, 
yoorbeit  interests  will  be  served  by  writing 
a.  for  price,  and  particular.. 


Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis..  San  Francisco 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering". 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying-  and  whitewashing-. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(Jf  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

<|[  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


(f  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 

Krogh  New  Vertical  «  * 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 


149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"BENICIA=HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE   INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODYMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

I  )isc  ;it  correct  angle. 

Width  of  out  changeable  to  suit,  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may      increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by   equipment   with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  Held. 
The  Plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

50,000  finest  Olive  trees  in  the  State;  large  stock  of 
Peach,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum  and  other  deciduous  trees; 
citrus  and  tropical  fruits,  including  the  Alligator  Pear 
(budded  trees),  the  Feijoa,  Anona,  Sapota,  etc. 

Write  ior  a  free  copy  oi  our  California  Garden  Guide,  70  pages  ol  Information  lor  tree  planters,  and  let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  California 


«J.   S.   ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor 


Cor.  Euclid   and  "D"  Streets 
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ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PLOWING. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  DUDLEY  J  WHITNEY. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  tractors  first  made  their  appearance  in 
California,  but  until  recently  they  have  not  been  found  profitable  for 
orchard  use.  In  the  first  place,  out  in  the  open  field  a  great  deal  of  land 
had  to  be  covered  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  work  in,  while  orchards 
were  much  smaller,  the  branches  were  in  the  way,  and  turning  was  diffi- 
cult. Even  the  smaller  tractors,  when  cut  down,  were  unable  to  get  close 
to  the  trees  and  a  large  a  mount  I 
of  soil  was  left  to  plow  with  horses 
after  all.  I 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  or- 
chard plowing,  however,  has  not 
been  the  tractor,  but  the  plow. 
Tractors  had  proven  their  worth 
in  the  open  field,  and  the  main 
thing  required  to  put  them  in  or* 
chards  was  to  alter  the  design  to 
make  them  lower  and  more  com- 
pact and  to  enable  them  1o  get  be- 
tween the  trees  without  difficulty. 
When  this  and  several  m'nor 
changes  had  been  made  the  or- 
chard tractors  have  been  found  as 
suitable  for  orchard  work  as  arc 
other  tractors  for  field  work. 

Plow  Problems. — The  plow  pr  ob- 
lems are  largely  the  result  of  hav- 
ing little  orchard  tractor  plowing, 
and  therefore  little  demand  for 
special  plows.  Out  in  the  open 
field  the  plows  can  follow  direct- 
ly behind  the  tractors,  but  when 
these  are  run  behind  the  tractors 
in  the  orchards  they  leave  too 
much  mi  pi  owed  ground  next  to 
the  trees.  An  orchard  attachment 
helps  this  somewhat,  and  up  to 
this  time  has  been  the  method  in 
practically  every  place  where  sys- 
tematic tractor  plowing  in  or- 
chards has  been  done. 

Horse  plows  have  been  used 
more  often  than  tractor  plows. 
These,  however,  have  not  been 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain 
of  following  the  tractors,  as  the 

tractors  usually  go  about  half  as  fast  again  as  the  horses  for  which  the 
plows  were  built.  Again,  if  a  root  is  struck  there  is  generally  a  twisted 
axle  or  a  broken  disk  to  delay  the  work. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  there  is  an  idle  tractor  in  a  half  plowed  or- 
chard, and  the  neighbors  laugh  and  .say,  "Well,  Jones,  I  see  that  your 
engine  has  gone  back  on  you  again";  and  Jones  says,  "The  tractor  can 
run  all  right,  but  it's  the  pesky  plow  that  is  causing  all  the  trouble,"  and 
the  neighbor  laughs  and  tells  his  friends  that  tractors  in  orchards  are  no 
good. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  tractor  plowing  has  been  used  and  has  given 
good  satisfaction  in  a  number  of  orchards  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  smce  tractors  have  been  built  for  orchard  work.  On  the  Fred 
Chadbourne  orchard  in  Suisun  valley,  for  instance,  250  acres  of  land  is 
plowed  and  cultivated  with  two  of  the  first  Johnson  orchard  tractors 
turned  out. 

How  It  Is  Done. — Horse  plows  with  five  24-inch  disks  are  used,  which 


The  Old  Way  and  the  New  Way  in  Orchard  Plowing. 


have  been  altered  to  be  suitable  for  tractors.  These  are  pulled  at  2V£ 
miles  per  hour  and  turn  over  about  48  inches  of  soil  at  a  time.  Before  the 
tractors  are  put  in  the  orchard  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  couple  of  furrows 
turned  along  every  other  row  of  trees.  One  man  and  team  of  horses  with 
a  day's  start  can  nearly  keep  ahead  of  the  two  tractors,  though  occasion- 
ally it  is  necessary  to  put  on  two  teams  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  rows 
plowed  with  horses  are  alternated  every  year  so  that  the  soil  will  be 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  trees  are  planted  on  the  triangle  system  with  the  rows  25  feet 
apart  and  with  the  couple  of  furrows  turned  by  horse  plowing  and  the 

few  feet  of  margin  on  the  alter- 
nate rows  this  gives  only  five 
trips  in  which  new  soil  is  turned 
over.  There  is  then  left  several 
feet  next  the  outside  row  of  trees 
which  is  not  touched  until  the 
whole  orchard  is  gone  over,  when 
the  tractors  make  a  special  trip 
for  it. 

The  cost  of  a  day's  work,  ex- 
clusive of  wear  and  tear,  is  about 
$4.25,  during  which  time  the  trac- 
tors use  up  25  gallons  of  distil- 
late, costing  8  cents  per  gallon 
laid  down  in  the  orchard,  and  25 
cents  worth  of  lubricating  oil. 
The  other  expense,  outside  of  re- 
pairs which  are  not  included  here, 
is  for  the  operator.  In  a  full  day's 
work  each  tractor  can  get  over 
about  15  acres  of  orchard,  includ- 
ing the  unplowed  portion  next  to 
the  trees,  or  about  12  acres  net. 
On  the  final  trip,  when  part  of  the 
disks  have  to  run  over  plowed 
ground,  less  soil  is,  of  course, 
turned  over. 

After  the  plowing  is  completed, 
one  tractor  takes  a  crosskill  roller 
about  11  feet  wide  up  and  down 
each  row  and  the  second  tractor 
follows  it  with  a  cultivator.  When 
the  soil  is  thus  brought  to  its 
proper  condition,  a  duckfoot  cul- 
tivator is  put  on  as  often  as  the 
land  needs  it  until  fall.  On  ac- 
count of  the  width  of  cultivators 
and  roller,  there  is  not  the  diffi- 
culty in  maneuvering  between  the 
trees  or  laying  oul  the  course  of  the  tractor,  that  there  is  with  the  plows. 

Laying  Out  the  Work.— As  before  slated,  there  are  only  five  trips 
made  between  each  row  of  trees  the  first  time  around,  and  to  make  these 
five  trips  without  covering  too  much  ground  at  the  ends  of  the  rows 
making  too  short  turns,  or  going  over  the  same  ground  twice,  calls 
for  some  careful  planning.  The  tractor  starts  along  one  of  the  strips 
gone  over  with  horses,  the  edge  of  the  orchard  being  several  rows  to 
the  left.  Three  trips  down  and  back  are  made.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
trip  the  tractor  gees  over  for  two  trips,  down  and  back.  When  these 
are  completed,  another  gee  turn  is  made  to  finish  the  row  down  which 
the  tractor  originally  started,  the  return  trip  being  made  toward  the 
center  of  the  orchard.  Stated  briefly,  this  system  calls  for  three  trips 
down,  then  a  gee  turn  for  two  trips.  When  the  whole  orchard  is  com- 
pleted this  leaves  some  unplowed  ground  at  the  ends  of  the  orchard, 
also  the  strip  a  couple  of  feet  wide  near  every  other  row  of  trees,  all 

{Continued  on  Page  SS7.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Mar.  5,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

1.44 

26.15 

32.79 

52 

34 

Red  Bluff  

.80 

8.02 

18.23 

72 

34 

Sacramento  

.62 

5.20 

1-1.43 

68 

34 

San  Franciscc  .. 

1.86 

8.15 

16  99 

68 

44 

San  Jose  

.83 

5.50 

12  25 

72 

36 

Fresno  

.82 

2.87 

6.74 

76 

40 

Independence... 

00 

.87 

6.59 

62 

28 

San  I  iUis  Obispo 

2.26 

9.40 

14.72 

76 

42 

Los  Angeles  

2.29 

5.12 

11  51 

72 

48 

1.82 

4.39 

7.47 

70 

48 

The  Week. 


And  so  the  State  has  received  a  good  soaking 
from  end  to  end.  Beginning  at  the  smith,  where 
the  need  was  sharpest,  and  proceeding  quickly 
northward,  the  precipitation  varied  according  to 
location,  as  is  its  wont,  throwing  down  good  frac- 
tions of  an  inch  everywhere  and  whole  inches  here 
and  there — as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  the  head  of  this  column.  The  storm 
seems  to  have  swept  in  from  the  ocean  directly 
upon  the  California  coast  instead  of  beating  down 
from  the  north  by  land  and  had  the  water 
squeezed  out  of  il  over  our  valleys  and  mountains 
by  contact  with  a  high  barometer  in  Nevada 
which  arrested  its  eastward  flight.  In  view  of 
this  fact  we  suggest  that  the  authorities  make  an 
arrangement  to  anchor  a  high  barometer  in  Ne- 
vada whenever  we  are  threatened  by  a  dry  year. 
It  is  quite  as  rational  a  proceeding  as  hiring  a 
rainmaker  to  bombard  the  skies,  and  just  as  prac- 
ticable. The  experience  with  this  storm  ought  to 
teich  the  people  a  thing  or  two  about  rainmakers. 
According  to  current  report,  some  credulous  ones 
at  the  south  had  almost  finished  a  contract  with  a 
rainmaker,  and.  as  if  to  rebuke  their  folly,  the 
storm  came  dashing  down  upon  the  conspirators 
before  they  could  get  the  strings  tied  down  upon 
the  swag.  It  was  a  narroAV  escape  for  the  farmers' 
money.  If  the  storm  had  delayed  a  little  they 
would  have  lost  their  money  and  glorified  the  rain- 
maker, Avho  can  do  no  more  with  the  storms  than 
they  can  themselves. 

The  heralding  of  this  rain  is  grandly  expressive 
of  the  buoyancy  of  the  California  spirit.  The  pre- 
liminary sprinkle  set  all  the  anticipatory  elo- 
quence of  the  daily  journals  loose.  Crops  were 
declared  to  be  assured  on  the  basis  of  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  which  would  not  wet  a  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  nor  darken  the  upper  side  of  a  clod.  Such 
assurances  must  be  somewhat  amusing  to  those 
who  know,  but  as  indications  of  popular  confi- 
dence and  faith  in  the  outlook  are  so  vastly  better 
than  depression  and  croaking  that  we  can  but  hail 
them  as  significant  of  the  strength  of  the  people 
and  of  the  spirit'  which  refuses  to  be  daunted  by 
apprehension.  The  reward  for  such  an  attitude 
of  mind  is  seen  in  the  wealth  of  water  which  seems 
tj>  be  downpoured  as  we  write  in  the  midweek, 


and  which,  in  a  way.  justifies  the  overpraise  of 
the  storm  at  its  first  hesitating  approach. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Stock  Breeders. 

The  greatest  agricultural  event  of  the  last  week 
was  unquestionably  the  assembly  of  the  California 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  which  fully 
covered  the  daylight  and  evening  hours  of  March 
2  in  this  city.  Not  less  than  150  came  together 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  spirited  •throughout.  The  strongest 
force  in  the  event  was  the  inspirational  and  pro- 
motive participation  of  Superior  Judge  Peter  J. 
Shields  of  Sacramento,  who  sees  the  animal  indus- 
try large  in  California,  but  sees  its  advancement 
always  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis  of  honest 
effort  in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge  and  deeper 
understanding  of  itself  and  its  relations.  His  ad- 
dresses embodied  these  views  and  constituted  the 
most  important  part  of  the  transactions.  He 
spoke  of  the  organization  of  the  association  a 
decade  ago,  of  its  constructive  work  in  upbuilding 
the  legitimate  agricultural  features  of  the  State 
fair;  of  the  initiative  and  effective  support  of  the 
University  Farm  for  enriching  the  agricultural  in- 
struction of  the  University ;  of  the  effort  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  representative  district  fairs, 
which  must  be  continued  to  attain  desired  results; 
of  the  work  for  better  dairy  legislation  which 
amounted  to  a  re-writing  of  the  California  laws 
on  this  subject.  There  has  been  enough  of  good 
work  in  the  past  to  warrant  putting  forth  in- 
creased effort  in  the  future.  lie  spoke  of  the  won- 
derful increase  in  California  population  and  de- 
velopment now  in  progress  and  urged  the  promo- 
tion of  the  animal  industries  as  a  chief  means  of 
assurance  of  continued  value  of  improved  lands 
and  the  success  of  the  people  who  invest  in  them. 
Great  as  the  State  is  in  fruit  lines,  it  cannot  be  all 
orchard.  There  is  too  much  land  to  warrant  this, 
and  besides  much  land  is  better  adapted  to  other 
purposes  and  the  industry  needs  diversification. 
He  believed  that  the  aggregate  of  the  animal  in- 
dustries should  be  greater  than  the  aggregate  of 
fruit.  The  extension  of  irrigation  from  all  avail- 
able sources  of  water  demands  the  multiplication 
of  the  alfalfa  areas — the  prevalence  of  forage;  the 
supremacy  of  things  which  turn  grass  into  wealth, 
which  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  All  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  organized  effort  for  agri- 
cultural education,  for  agricultural  legislation,  for 
agricultural  exposition  such  as  the  coming  Pan- 
ama-Pacific world's  fair  invites — the  greatest  ex- 
position of  animal  industry  and  the  greatest  dem- 
onstration of  its  world  service  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Those  who  know  Judge  Shield's 
vivacious  and  direct  style  of  speaking  can  well 
understand  how  impressive  was  his  advocacy  of 
these  important  duties  and  opportunities. 


Re-organization  of  the  Association. 

The  reader  can  well  appreciate  that  Judge 
Shield's  exhortation  pointed  clearly  to  the  need 
of  a  great  popular  organization  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults which  he  foresaw — an  association  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  of  great  and  small  interests, 
as  the  case  might  be,  the  rallying,  for  general  pur- 
poses, of  men  and  women  working  with  all  kinds 
of  domestic  animals  and  for  all  the  desirable 
products  thereof.  In  nearly  all  of  an  afternoon 
given  to  the  struggle  for  reorganization  and  for 
amplification  the  association  emerged  from  the 
conflict  smaller  than  it  entered  and  chose  a  nar- 
rower field.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will 
work  out  that  way,  and  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
not,  but  there  is  at  least  a  danger  of  it.  for  the 
model  chosen  was  that  of  organizations  which  are 
doing  so  much  good  for  the  range  interests  rather 
than  an  organization  planned  for  a  whole  State 


full  of  animal  farmers.  The  end  in  view  seems  to 
be  a  strong  representative  organization  rather 
than  a  great  democratic  one.  Memberships  are  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  head  of  horned  stock 
and  horses  or  their  equivalents,  say,  for  sheep,  at 
the  rate  of  a  steer,  etc..  The  minimum  cost  is  $§ 
per  year,  which  would  cover  from  1  to  250  cattle, 
or  their  equivalents,  and  beyond  that,  one  will  pay 
2  cents  for  each  animal,  or  equivalents,  up  to  $100 
per  year — which  is  the  maximum  fee  required  of 
the  largest  owners.  Auxiliary  associations  of  all 
live  stock  kinds  pay  *15  per  year,  which  entitles 
them  to  three  delegates — all  other  members  being 
eligible  as  other  people  are.  This  plan  fore- 
shadows the  collection  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  work  with  and  the  hiring  of  expert 
men  to  carry  on  the  work  which  the  association 
finds  calculated  to  be  promotive  of  its  interests. 
This  is  the  plan  in  the  range  States,  and  it  has 
worked  wonders  in  stock  protection,  in  reducing 
burdens  of  transportation,  in  smoothing  the  way 
for  trade  and  all  that,  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
way  in  which  force  enough  can  be  gathered  to 
move  great  affairs,  and  when  we  say  that  it  does 
not  seem  fitted  to  realize  the  things  which  Judge 
Shields  exalted,  we  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon 
its  service  in  its  own  field.  Its  unfitness  to  pro- 
duce a  great  popular  assembly  seems  to  us  to  lie 
in  the  small  chance  of  gathering  thousands  to 
membership  at  the  great  cost  thereof.  For  $5 
per  year  for  a  man  or  woman,  great  in  aspiration 
but  small  in  means,  is  much  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  spending  three  or  four  times  as  much  to 
enjoy  presence  at  an  annual  meeting,  and  we  ap- 
prehend that,  when  the  indulgence  is  measured  up 
against  a  ton  or  two  of  hay.  many  a  man  will  de- 
cide on  boiled  beef  and  cabbage  for  himself  and 
the  hay  for  the  critters — to  make  more  beef  and 
so  on.  We  are  therefore,  in  a  way.  disappointed 
that  the  conditions  agreed  upon  do  not  appeal  to 
us  as  conducive  to  such  great  and  influential  or- 
ganization for  the  welfare  of  the  California  live 
stock  industries  as  the  times  seem  to  invite  and 
the  needs  require.  If,  however,  the  affairs  work 
out  contrary  to  our  apprehensions  none  will  be 
more  glad  than  we.  The  new  president  of  the 
association,  E.  W.  Howard,  is  a  man  of  wide  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  second  generation  at  least  in 
the  pure-bred  interest,  and  a  man  who  enjoys 
popular  good-will.  If  any  man  can  popularize 
and  strengthen  the  association  in  its  newer  and 
higher  undertakings  he  will  be  found  equal  to  it. 
With  the  vice-presidents.  Guy  H.  .Miller  of  Mo- 
desto and  J.  II.  (ilide  of  Sacramento,  and  the  va- 
rious other  officers  to  be  appointed,  President 
Howard  will  have  a  stall"  fit  to  meet  great  oppor- 
tunities and  obligations. 

Live  Stock  at  the  Great  Exposition. 

The  influence  of  last  week's  meeting  will  be 
surer  in  the  advancement  of  something  properly 
great  in  live  stock  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, than  it  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  in  its  own 
upbuilding,  and  perhaps  that  just  now  is  the 
greater  consideration.  This  we  believe  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  exposition  management 
will  have  a  new  revelation  of  the  significance  of 
this  branch  of  their  undertaking — if  they  have 
not  already  received  it.  Nearly  every  address  at 
the  meeting  referred  to  the  coming  exposition  as 
the  time  and  place  where  the  greatest  display  of 
live  stock  and  live  stock  products  which  the  world 
has  seen  should  be  made.  This  point  was  enforced 
not  only  by  Californians.  but  by  guests  of  the  as- 
sociation who  were  present  from  Colorado  and 
Oregon.  Such  a  world-beating  display  was  shown 
to  need  very  liberal  allotment  of  space  and  build- 
ings and  provision  of  recognized  experts  to  plan 
and  supervise  the  show.    It  is  also  necessary  that 
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all  these  things  should  be  assured  at  a  very  early 
day,  so  that  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
might  prepare  for  participation.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  exposition  trustees  at  the  meeting  was 
very  fortunately  chosen,  for  A.  W.  Foster,  who 
represented  the  official  board,  is  himself  a  promi- 
nent live  stock  breeder  and  not  only  knows  ani- 
mals and  their  value,  but  has  a  breadth  of  view  in 
public  affairs  which  will  cause  lrm  to  uphold  the 
great  ideas  which  the  breeders  cherish,  and  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  he  can,  adequate  provision  for  their 
development,  "Whether  the  assembly  missed  it  or 
not  in  their  plans  for  upbuilding  their  own  or- 
ganization, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ad- 
vanced the  exposition  project  in  their  line,  and 
this  alone  is  worth  far  more  than  the  cost  of  their 
assembly,  and  could  be  attained  in  no  other  way 
than  through  the  contact  with  the  exposition 
authorities  and  with  the  public  which  their  con- 
vention made  possible.  In  the  public  eye,  then,  a 
most  effective  movement  was  fairly  made — speak- 
ing navally,  it  was  a  "demonstration"  from  which 
a  hostile  people  could  take  warning  and  friendly 
people  enjoy  and  admire.  The  mayors  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  joined  in  official  welcome 
to  the  stockmen;  some  of  the  daily  papers  printed 
!  oi  l  raits  of  the  delegates  which  made  them  look 
like  the  bulls  and  jacks  which  they  are  breeding; 
the  high  society  people  at  the  Palace  Hotel  said 
the  stuck  growers  looked  as  well  at  a.  banquet  as 
a  bunch  of  vis:t i n^-  statesmen,  and  in  fact  and  in 
every  way,  the  stock  interest  struck  the  public  a 
heavy  blow,  which  is  the  way  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition which  they  need  in  their  business. 

Dairy  Lines  in  the  Stock  Association. 

The  dairy  industry  was  in  full  cry  at  the  stock- 
men's meeting — holding  therein  a  more  promi- 
nent part  than  hitherto,  if  we  mistake  not,  A 
good  amount  of  time  was  given  to  the  tuberculosis 
situation,  in  which  Dr.  Keane  made  a  strong  show- 
ing for  cleaning  up  herds  in  the  ways  accepted 
by  the  veterinary  experts  and  the  health  boards 
and  showed  forcibly  the  advantage  thereof.  Some- 
what at  variance  was  a  very  elaborate  and  care- 
fully prepared  paper  by  Mr.  S.  A.  W.  Carver  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  which  he  collected  all  the  evi- 
dence against  the  conclusiveness  of  the  tuberculin 
test  and  upheld  the  importance  of  clinical  detec- 
tion of  the  disease,  with  tuberculin  as  collateral 
proof  in  suspected  cases.  It  was  the  strongest 
presentation  of  this  view  of  the  situation  which 
we  have  ever  listened  to — making  some  conten- 
tions, however,  which  we  supposed  had  been  dem- 
onstrated adversely.  We  presume  we  were  im- 
pressed as  most  other  non-experts  were,  to  wit : 
that  if  it  is  still  possible  to  contend  against  the 
professional  dicta  on  bovine  tuberculosis  as  it  was 
five  years  ago,  and  if  some  of  the  more  radical 
recourses  against  it  in  other  States  have  been 
found  to  be  unwise  and  indefensible,  then  the 
game  against  the  disease  is  not  yet  played  out  and 
conclusions  have  to  be  reserved  until  demonstra- 
tions are  clearer.  Though  Dr.  Keane  and  Mr. 
Carver  would  be  diverse  in  views  on  this  subject, 
one  statement  of  fact  by  the  former  will  be  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction,  and  that  is  that  the  work 
of  clearing  up  the  tick  is  now  so  complete  that  the 
Texas  fever  quarantine  line  has  vanished  and  stock 
can  be  moved  without  restrictions  as  their  owners 
will  to  move  them.  This  also  has  relation  to  the 
opening  of  the  forest  reserves  to  pasturage  by 
stock  which  has  been  short  of  feed  through  the 
scantiness  of  this  year's  rainfall.  Such  relief  pro- 
visions were  reported  by  a  representative  of  the 
forest  service  to  be  proceeding  at  Washington,  and 
admission  of  stock  for  temporary  pasturage  was  to 
be  expected,  of  which  public  announcement  w^ll 
be  made.     This  may  become  less  important  in 


view  of  the  rains  which  have  followed  the  an- 
nouncement, but  it  will  take  time  to  grow  grass, 
even  though  moisture  may  have  fallen  on  the  fields 
which  have  forsaken  their  customary  task. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Summer  Pruning  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  February  10, 
"Farmer,  Sonoma  county,"  seeks  advice  relative 
to  over-vigorous  apple  trees.  It  is  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  most  progressive  growers  of  Hood 
Kiver,  Ore.,  to  summer  prune  apple  trees  shoAvin^ 
such  tendency.  This  is  carried  to  the  extent  of 
"heading  back"  as  well  as  thinning  out  branches 
and  is  done  late  enough  to  throw  added  strength 
into  fruit  buds  and  still  not  encourage  new 
growths.  I  have  seen  this  practiced  with  good 
results  in  other  districts  of  the  Northwest,  as 
well. — Reader,  Live  Oak. 

You  are  certainly  right  that  over-growth  can 
be  repressed  by  summer  pruning,  and  if  done  just 
at  the  right  time  bearing  is  increased  and  late  new 
growth  is  avoided,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
exactly  the  right  time,  and  it  has  to  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions  of  length  of  growing 
season  and  growth  condition  of  the  tree  itself 
also.  In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  19, 
1911,  page  141,  and  September  23,  page  244,  some 
suggestions  are  given  of  how  intelligently  the 
work  has  to  be  done  and  how  much  advantage 
there  may  be  in  it.  It  is  better  for  some  varieties 
than  others,  and.  in  fact,  is  a  high-brow  proposi- 
tion generally.  A  summer  slashing  of  apple  trees 
simply  because  some  one  says  so  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive, but  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  There- 
fore we  advise  that  those  inclined  to  it,  try  a 
few  trees  at  first  and  note  results. 


Planting  and  Cultivating  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the  depth  to  plow 
a  young  two-year-old  orange  orchard,  and  how 
close  to  plow  to  trees  with  safety.  Can  you  trans- 
plant trees  two  years  old  with  safety  to  another 
location  in  same  grove,  same  soil,  etc.  ? — Grower, 
Fresno. 

You  can  plow  young  orange  orchards  as  close  to 
the  trees  as  you  can  approach  without  injuring  the 
bark,  regulating  depth  so  as  .not  to  destroy  main 
loots.  Destruction  of  root  fibers  which  have  ap- 
proached too  near  the  surface  is  not  material.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  soil  around  and  near  the 
tree  be  as  carefully  worked  as  possible  without 
injury  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  How  far  that  can 
bt  done  by  horse  work  and  how  much  must  be 
done  by  hand  must  be  decided  by  the  individual 
judgment  of  the  grower.  Two-year-old  orange 
trees  can  be  successfully  moved,  taking  them  up 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  transplanting  in  the 
spring  when  the  ground  has  become  well  warmed, 
just  about  at  the  time  when  new  growth  begins 
to  appear  on  the  tree.  The  top  of  the  tree  should 
be  cut  back  somewhat  and  the  leaves  should  be 
removed  if  they  show  a  disposition  to  wilt.  You 
should  also  whitewash  or  otherwise  protect  the 
bark  from  sunburn  if  the  foliage  should  be  re- 
moved. 

What  Degree  Will  an  Orange  Tree  Survive? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  low- 
est temperature  that  you  have  known  orange  trees 
to  survive ;  the  temperature  occurring  during 
December,  January  and  February.  What  do  you 
consider  the  hardiest  variety  of  oranges  ?^-Reader, 
Athens,  Georgia. 

The  survival  of  orange  trees  is  not  a  definite 
term.  Trees  endure  certain  amounts  of  injury 
and  survive  at  temperatures  which  might  make 
ownership  of  them  unprofitable.    The  degree  of 


injury  is  also  due  to  the  condition  of  the  tree  al 
the  time — partial  dormancy,  more  or  less  vigorous 
growth,  etc.  The  lowest  temperature  noted  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  places  in  California  win  re 
oranges  are  considerably  grown  is,  say,  20°  above 
zero.  In  other  places,  where  they  are  grown  in 
less  number,  they  have  sustained  a  temperature 
of  18°  above  zero,  which  is  about  the  lowest  tem- 
perature we  have  ever  experienced  in  places  where 
anyone  undertakes  to  grow  oranges,  even  for  fun. 
Under  these  conditions,  we  have  never  endeavored 
to  ascertain  which  variety  of  orange  will  endure 
the  most  frost,  but  are  confidently  planting  those 
varieties  which  we  find  commercially  most  profit- 
able. Data  concerning  the  extreme  low  point  of 
survival  by  orange  trees  is  to  be  sought  on  your 
side  of  the  continent,  as  some  parts  of  Florida 
have  undergone  a  temperature  considerably  be- 
low anything  experienced  in  the  citrus  regions  of 
California. 


Catch-Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  received  900  pear  trees 
for  planting  in  the  Little  Rock  district,  this  county. 
The  ten  acres  requires  no  leveling  and  is  a  good 
disintegrated  granite  soil.  There  have  been  no 
rains  and  they  advise  me  it  will  be  impossible  to 
do  a  satisfactory  job  of  plowing.  Possibly  I  can 
run  furrows  across  the  ten  acres,  run  the  water  on 
and  later  have  the  ground  plowed  and  prepared. 
One  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  will  be  a  little 
time  before  I  can  get  the  water,  and  then  possibly 
30  days  before  I  can  get  it  again,  to  follow  the 
tree  planting,  which  will  make  it  rather  late. 
Would  it  be  practicable  to  go  on  and  stake  it  (one 
might  have  difficulty  in  using  the  wire),  putting 
slakes  wide  apart,  use  one-half  stick  of  dynamite 
for  each  tree,  run  furrows  for  each  row  and  pud- 
dle each  tree,  aiming  to  soak  the  ground  thor- 
oughly for  a  couple  of  feet  or  more  in  each  direc- 
tion and  cultivate  by  hand,  hoeing  or  forking  tin- 
ground  a  couple  of  times  after  irrigations  and  not 
try  to  plow  and  do  team  work  until  another  sea- 
son? I  have  wondered  if  the  dry  soil  outside  would 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  moisture  from  the  youii.n 
trees  to  the  extent  that  30  to  40-day  periods  be- 
tween irrigations  would  not  do.- — Planter,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Undoubtedly  you  can  plant  pears  as  you  pro- 
pose. The  success  of  the  trees  will  depend  upon 
how  faithfully  you  carry  out  your  plan  of  sup- 
plying water  to  each  tree  in  place.  As  the  inter- 
vening ground  will  be  uncultivated,  its  thirst  for 
water  will  be  something  fierce,  and  therefore  you 
will  have  to  be  constantly  watchful  that  the 
ground  immediately  around  the  tree  retained 
enough  for  its  growth.  Our  impression  is  that  ap- 
plications would  have  to  be  made  at  least  once  in 
two  weeks  if  the  surface  of  adjacent  ground  goes 
uncultivated.  You  must  not  wonder  if  water  will 
disappear  sideways — it  will  be  a  wonder  if  it  does 
not  go  all  ways. 


Alfalfa  on  Adobe. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  us  in  the  columns 
of  your  paper  if  adobe  land  is  good  for  alfalfa. 
Is  it  harder  to  start  than  in  other  soils  or  not  1 
How  much  seed  is  required  to  sow  an  acre?  Also 
state  what  time  alfalfa  should  be  sowed. — W.  L.  C, 
Knights  Ferry. 

We  have  frequently  answered  these  questions. 
Alfalfa  will  thrive  on  an  adobe  soil  if  the  moisture 
is  kept  right — especially  guarding  against  too 
much  water  at  a  tune.  It  is  necessary  to  irrigate 
more  frequently  and  apply  only  as  much  as  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  soil  before  the  hot  sun  comes 
on  the  field,  for  that  scalds  the  plant  badly.  It  is 
harder  to  get  a  good  stand  because  of  the  cracking 
and  hardening  of  the  surface.  Sow  about  20 
pounds  to  the  acre  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  comes 
into  good  condition — that  is  moist  and  warm. 
February  and  March  are  usually  the  best  months, 
according  to  the  season. 
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Why  Plant  Prunes? 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  that 
prune  growers  have  experienced  for  several  years, 
and  this  has  been  reflected  in  a  large  amount  of 
planting  that  has  been  done.  This  planting  is 
evidently  justified,  or  it  would  not  be  done,  but 
just  what  the  average  profit  from  prunes  is  has 
not  been  figured  out,  nor  has  it  been  decided  what 
could  be  accomplished  on  the  present  acreage  if 
it.  were  treated  in  the  proper  way. 

The  greatest  prune  district  of  California  is,  of 
course,  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  which  contains 
about  three-fourths  of  the  prune  trees  of  the  State 
and  produced  that  part,  or.  more,  of  the  crop, 
and  certainly  climate  and  soil  combine  to  make 
the  valley  one  of  the  finest  fruit  sections  that 
could  be  desired.  It  should,  therefore,  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  the  cost  of  production  is,  what 
the  returns  have  been,  and  what  conditions  are. 

The  Last  Crop. — In  the  first  place,  the  general 
opinion  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  seems  to  be 
that  the  crop  of  1911  for  the  county  amounted 
to  100.000,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes.  The  pro- 
duce this  crop  the  Assessor's  figures  give  the  coun- 
ty about  5,700.000  trees.  Most  of  the  orchards 
were  set  out  20  by  20  feet,  others  have  the  trees 
at  a  greater  distance  apart ;  so  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  are  57.000  acres  of  prunes 
in  the  county.  Dividing  the  100,000,000  pounds 
among  this  acreage,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  aver- 
age yield  last  year  was  less  than  1,800  pounds — 
nine-tenths  of  a  ton.  If  five  cents  was  paid  for 
the  prunes  this  year  of  a  big  crop  and  high  prices, 
it  would  bring  the  average  grower  $90  per  acre. 
Many  sold  for  over  five  cents,  many  for  less;  so 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  average  price  was; 
but  at  all  events,  from  one  year  to  another,  it 
would  certainly  run  much  below  this  price. 

This  $90  is  for  a  good  season  with  high  prices. 
In  1910.  for  instance,  the  yield  for  the  whole  State 
was  only  about  45,000  tons,  much  of  it  coming 
from  without  the  county,  while  for  last  season 
the  State  crop  was  estimated  at  85,000  tons — near- 
ly twice  th's  amount.  In  1909  the  crop  from  all 
over  the  State  was  77,500  tons;  in  1908,  25.000 
tons ;  in  1907,  40.000  tons,  and  in  1905,  90,000  tons. 
Thus  only  in  1906  was  the  crop  as  large  as  in 
1911,  and  other  years  it  was  much  less. 

To  accompany  these  smaller  crops  were  much 
lower"  prices  than  in  1911.  In  1910  they  were  about 
5  cents,  in  1909  2M>  cents,  in  1908  2y2  cents,  in 
1907  4V2  cents,  and  in  1906  2y2  or  3  cents;  so, 
comparing  these  crops  and  prices  with  those  of 
1911,  which  gave  only  about  $90  for  the  average 
acre,  it  can  be  seen  what  the  average  grower  could 
expect  for  his  prunes.  A  further  deduction  in  the 
returns  to  the  average  grower  comes  from  the  fact 
that  half  the  crop  seems  to  come  from  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  growers.  At  least,  this  seems  prob- 
able from  knowing  of  numerous  heavy  yields  and 
more  numerous  light  ones.  Of  course,  in  many 
cases,  a  light  yield  is  partly  offset  by  the  high 
prices  secured  for  large  sizes,  which  might  make 
the  financial  returns  greater  than  a  mere  tonnage 
might  indicate. 

Why  Not  More  Prunes? — The  cause  of  these  low 
yields  must  be,  of  course,  too  little  care.  The 
excellent  soil  and  climate  of  the  valley  could  mean 
nothing  else,  and  the  great  success  of  some  grow- 
ers proves  this  to  be  the  ease.  From  observation, 
verified  by  the  figures  stated  at  the  beginning,  the 
ordinary  practice  seems  to  be  to  give  the  ground 
fairly  good  cultivation,  but  to  let  the  trees  look 
after  themselves  and  the  soil  retain  its  fertility  as 
best  it  can. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  majority  of 
prune  orchards,  moss  is  considered  only  a  valuable 
hiding  place  for  ladybirds  rather  than  for  the  Ital- 
ian pear  scale  that  hides  beneath  it.  and  with  it 
drains  the  vitality  of  the  trees,  and  to  the  lady- 
birds alone  is  left  the  police  duty  against  other 
insects.  Pruning  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the 
occasional  years  of  good  bearing,  when  many  of 
the  branches  would  be  overcome  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed burden  of  fruit  and  would  have  to  be  cut 
off.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  orchards 
most  of  the  fruit  wood  is  now  on  former  water 
sprouts,  which  neither  nature  nor  the  owner  of 


the  trees  ever  intended  to  provide  fruit.  Fertil- 
ization, systematic  irrigation,  cover  crops,  and 
keeping  down  the  crown  borer  also  have  been  left 
to  nature. 

(Continuea  on  Page  224.) 


THE  COST  OF  THRIPS  CONTROL. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ki  kai.  Pkess 
By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  I 
of  persons  who  are  intending  to  spray  for  thrips 
this  year,  but  still  the  number  forms  only  a  small 
minority  of  those  who  will  be  in  danger  by  the 
thrips  and  would  profit  by  its  destruction.  The 
disinclination  to  take  up  control  measures  has 
been  due  largely  to  a  misconception  of  the  cost 
of  spraying,  its  necessity  and  effectiveness.  The 
thrips  in  a  few  places  last  season  did  but  little 
damage;  this  year  they  promise  to  do  a  great 
deal,  as  they  usually  do.  Spraying  witli  the  wrong 
material  and  in  wrong  ways  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  misconception  of  the  effectiveness  of 
spraying,  but  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment formula  has  been  too  well  demonstrated 
to  require  further  discussion.  The  only  thing  left 
is  the  cost,  which  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 

The  cost  is  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  equip- 
ment, second,  materials,  and  third,  labor.  The 
only  expensive  equipment  is  a  power  outfit,  whic  h 
will  serve  both  to  apply  the  spray  and  to  do 
most  of  the  work  in  making  it.  The  only  other 
equipment  is  something  to  boil  a  lot  of  water, 
and  if  an  orchardist  has  a  prune-dipping  outfit  or 
equipment  for  making  lime-sulphur,  nothing  else 
is  required. 

The  amount  of  orchard  that  can  be  protected 
by  one  power  outfit  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  figuring  the  cost.  One  prune  orchard  of  200 
acres  was  protected  by  four  outfits  last  year — 
50  acres  to  the  machine.  With  larger  trees  and 
less  vigorous  work,  less  orchard  can  be  protected. 
The  Government  advises  one  machine  to  30  acres, 
and.  if  the  trees  are  very  large,  still  less  land. 
Since  a  complete  power  outfit,  full  size,  can  be 
secured  for  about  $375,  the  cost  for  equipment  is 
only  $12  or  $13  per  acre,  and  the  power  outfit  will 
last  for  a  long  period  and  be  useful  for  other 
kinds  of  spraying  also.  Being  very  liberal  in 
charging  up  wear  and  tear  on  the  outfit,  not  more 
than  $100  should  be  charged  per  machine,  or  about 
$3  per  acre. 

The  next  item  is  the  cost  of  the  emulsion.  For 
medium-sized  prune  and  pear  trees  the  spray  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  3  to  5  gallons  per  tree,  al- 
though cherries  and  very  large  trees  will  take 
more.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  working  basis, 
about  4  gallons  can  be  called  the  average  amount 
needed,  or  400  gallons,  two  tanks  full,  to  the  acre. 

To  each  tank  is  added  11  gallons  of  home-made 
emulsion,  or  10  gallons  purchased  emulsion.  This 
can  be  delivered  in  many  places  for  $8  per  50- 
gallon  barrel,  which  makes  the  400  gallons  of  di- 
luted emulsion  cost  only  $1.60.  If  the  emulsion 
is  made  at  home,  which  is  advised  and  usually 
done,  it  can  be  made  for  much  less.  To  each  tank 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  a  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  Blackleaf  40  is  added,  or 
1%  pints  per  acre.  At  $12.50  per  gallon  can,  this 
makes  about  $2.40  per  acre  for  the  tobacco  part 
of  the  spray.  In  the  interior  and  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  more  tobacco  solution  is  needed,  and 
at  400  gallons  of  diluted  spray  to  the  acre,  and 
cost  of  the  Blackleaf  40  would  run  close  to  $3 
per  acre. 

The  only  thing  left  is  the  labor,  which,  with 
good  careful  work,  has  run  about  2  cents  to  the  | 
tree — $2  per  acre,  including  gasoline  for  the  en- 
gine— but  may  be  either  more  or  less  than  this, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  trees.  Thus  the  total 
cost,  aside  from  equipment,  is  about  $1.60  for 
emulsion,  $2.40  for  the  Blackleaf  40,  and  $2  for 
labor  and  gasoline;  total,  $6.  If  this  is  applied 
three  times,  the  cost  will  thus  be  $18:  added  to 
which  is  $3  for  deterioration  of  equipment,  or 
$21  per  acre.  Since  the  spraying  need  only  be 
done  once  or  twice  in  future  years,  the  future 
cost  will  be  less.  This  cost  gives  no  margin  for 
accidents  and  waste,  but  it  would  take  a  poor 


crop  and  little  saving  of  frail  that  would  not  pay 
handsomely  for  it. 

The  method  of  application  is  probably  known 
to  all  orchardists  bothered  by  the  thrips.  or  can 
be  learned  without  trouble,  and  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  success  of  the  spray  is  undeni- 
able, and  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  lime- 
carbolic  spray  recommended  by  Commissioner  Earl 
Morrs  of  Santa  Clara  county,  no  other  method 
of  control  is  recognized  as  being  sufficiently  effect- 
ive to  be  adopted. 

Several  instances,  however,  have  come  to  our 
notice  recently  where  an  early  application  proved 
very  effective,  the  applications  being  made  before 
the  buds  had  opened  sufficiently  for  the  insects  to 
get  into  them.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  owner  of 
j  the  orchard  did  not  wait  until  the  buds  started 
to  open  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  the  thrips 
assaying  the  tree  and  bound  for  the  buds,  he  got 
out  his  power  outfit  and  washed  them  into  oblivion 
with  the  tobacco  emulsion  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
did  not  care  whether  he  hit  the  buds  or  not  and 
got  fully  as  heavy  and  clean  a  crop  of  prunes  as 
his  neighbors,  who  waited  until  the  buds  were 
ready  before  spraying.  In  a  poor  orchard  one 
grower  started  before  schedule  and  found  that  the 
buds  were  not  open,  but  kept  up  as  long  as  he 
had  started  in.  and  had  as  clean  a  crop  of  prunes 
as  his  neighbors.  These  cases,  however,  only 
show  that  a  little  variation  in  method  may  stiil 
bring  success  and  are  not  given  as  recommenda- 
tions. 

Still  another  way  of  handling  the  thrips  with- 
out spraying  was  told  us  by  a  prominent  Santa 
Clara  county  grower  who  claims  that  he  has  tried 
it  out  successfully  four  years;  that  is,  flooding 
the  land  late  in  the  fall,  when  the  thrips  are  com- 
ing out  of  their  pupae  cases.  It  has  been  known 
that  the  dry  summers  of  California  were  favor- 
able to  the  thrips  underground,  although  frequent 
summer  irrigation  would  not  diminish  them  to 
below  the  danger  point.  In  winter  also  they  can 
exist  in  land  that  is  almost  waterlogged  without 
trouble;  although  it  seems  possible  that  late  fall 
irrigation,  such  as  is  practiced  by  many  Santa 
Clara  growers  for  the  sake  of  their  trees,  and  not 
for  thrips  control,  will  catch  them  in  an  unguarded 
time  and  destroy  them.  At  all  events,  the  grower 
that  is  practicing  this  system  states  that  he  took 
$1000  per  acre  off  an  Imperial  prune  orchard  that 
had  not  brought  the  former  owner  in  expenses 
for  several  years,  simply  on  account  of  good  thrips- 
killing  irrigation  in  the  fall  of  1910. 

This  method,  even  if  successful,  can  do  nothing 
now  to  save  the  crop  of  1912,  and  the  only  thing 
left  is  spraying.  Little  time  is  left  to  start  in 
for  it,  but  its  benefit  has  been  demonstrated,  the 
cost  is  not  excessive,  and  it  will  be  a  poor  orchard 
that  won't  save  the  cost  of  spraying  many  times 
over  when  the  thrips  turn  out  in  force. 


TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  ORANGE  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  December  2 
last,  I  see  a  paragraph  011  "transplanting  old 
orange  trees,"  in  which  Mr.  Koethen,  the  writer, 
says  that  practically  all  the  roots  were  cut  off 
except  some  short  stumps,  but  none  of  the  head 
of  the  tree  except  the  foliage.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  take  a  man  quite  a  little  time  to  pull 
all  the  leaves  off  a  big  tree,  so  perhaps  it  means 
that  all  branches  below  2  inches  diameter  were 
cut.    Is  this  so? 

You  also  speak  of  the  " Stringfellow  method  ofl 
transplanting.'''  If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  tol 
let  me  know  the  particulars  of  this  method.  I 
should  esteem  it  a  favor.  Si  i'.sckibeh. 

South  Africa. 

ANSWER   BY    HB.  KOETHEN. 

Your  correspondent  gets  the  wrong  impression 
as  to  what  I  meant  by  removing  all  the  foliage. 
I  It  was  done  by  trimming  all  the  branches  off. 
There  was  perhaps  about  three  feet  of  wood  left 
above  the  point  where  the  buds  were  inserted. 
The  new  growth  which  started  out  almost  all 
came  from  latent  eyes  along  these  bare  stems. 
The  whole  trunk  and  these  limbs  were  white- 
washed in  order  to  prevent  snnburning.  I  might 
add  that  by  means  of  our  frost-fighting  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  these  trees  in  good  condition, 
and  at  this  date  are  ready  for  good  growing  serv- 
ice the  conrng  season.  E.  L.  Koethen. 
Riverside. 

The  Stringfellow  method  consists  in  cutting 
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back  the  roots  of  young  deciduous  trees,  com- 
ing from  the  nursery,  to  short  stubs  an  inch  or 
so  long  and  planting  in  a  small  hole.  The  top 
of  the  tree  is  also  cut  back  short.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  of  moisture  near  the  surface,  such 
trees  make  good  growth  both  of  roots  and  tops. 
The  method  does  not  enter  into  California  prac- 
tice.   Mr.  Stringfellow  is  a  Texan. 


SHADE  TREES  IN  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  Vortriede,  State  Capitol  Grounds. 

If  we  take  a  walk  through  cities  like  Stockton 
or  Sacramento,  we  notice  that  on  the  residence 
streets  the  street-trees  are  mostly  healthy  and  in 
flourishing  condition,  so  long  as  they  are  young 
and  easily  taken  care  of.  But  look  at  the  older 
trees — what  a  difference  !  Many  dead  limbs  inside 
the  trees,  a  number  of  trees  dead.  Large,  fine 
trees  have  been  butchered  by  linemen  or  tree- 
pruners  who  did  not  know  anything  of  the  right 
trimming  of  trees.  The  wounds  of  large  limbs  cut 
off  are  not  protected  by  paint,  and  decay  has  set 
in.  The  ravages  of  borers  can  be  seen  on  many  of 
the  trees.  Tree  borers  hardly  ever  select  a  healthy 
tree  for  their  prey. 

We  can  see,  by  these  mistakes  in  these  cities, 
what  the  rural  districts  should  avoid.  The  plant- 
ing has  been  done  mostly  without  knowledge  of 
the  distanace  the  different  species  of  trees  require, 
without  considering  the  effect  that  evergreen  trees 
have  on  the  condition  of  the  road,  or  the  har- 
monious planting  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  city  block.  The  magnificent 
mass  effect  of  a  street  planted  to  one  kind  of  tree 
for  miles  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  our  cities. 
This  right  planting  of  the  same  species  of  trees 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  street  was  done  for- 
merly by  our  first  settlers  of  the  cities,  but  why 
our  present  generation  has  changed  from  this  only 
true  principle  of  street  beautifying  is  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  our  present  day  thought. 

The  best  planting  has  been  done  with  elm  trees, 
This  species  of  the  elm  has,  unfortunately,  the  bad 
habit  of  suckering,  but  otherwise  makes  a  splendid 
tree  for"  street  planting.  The  American  white  elm 
is  a  more  graceful  tree,  but  not  nearly  so  hardy, 
and  requires  better  care  and  more  water.  A  num- 
ber of  fine  old  specimens  can  be  seen  on  the  streets 
of  the  named  cities,  but  very  few  whole  blocks 
have  been  planted  with- this  beautiful  tree.  Of 
late  years  the  Huntington  elm,  and  Belgian  elm 
or  Cl'emmeri,  have  been  used  more  for  street  trees. 

The  California  black  walnut  has  grown  to  splen- 
did size  in  the  streets  of  Sacramento,  but  is  planted 
very  scatteringly  instead  of  in  long  rows.  These 
trees  should  be  planted  at  least  40  feet  apart,  and 
60  is  still  better. 

The  silver  maples  and  sycamores  should  also  be 
planted  40  feet  apart.  The  black  locust  and  honey 
locust  should  have  the  same  distance.  The  black- 
wood  acacia — Acacia  melanoxylon — is  the  most 
frequently  planted  evergreen  tree.  They  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  planted  nearly  always  too  close 
together;  they  should  be  planted  at  least  30  feet 
apart,  and  40  is  better.  Pepper  trees  and  mag- 
nolias should  have  the  same  distance.  Even  the 
California  fan  palm  and  the  Canary  Island  date 
palm  look  best  at  least  25  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

Sacramento  has  a  number  of  orange  trees  on 
its  streets.  These  trees  are  nearly  all  unhealthy 
and  are  entirely  out  of  place.  The  cone  bearers, 
or  trees  with  needle  like  foliage,  such  as  the  pines, 
firs  and  cypress  are  mostly  an  unhappy  lot  as  orna- 
mental trees  on  street  or  roadside,  as  they  cannot 
stand  the  dust.  A  number  of  eucalyptus  are  good 
roadside  trees  in  the  country,  but  not  so  on  city 
streets. 

Sacramento. 


LIME  AND  CELERY. 

To  the  Editor:  It  appears  reasonably  certain 
that  at  least  one  celery  field  is  failing  because 
of  a  deficiency  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  writer 
visited  this  field  in  the  month  of  March,  last  year, 
finding  the  soil  in  a  number  of  places  strongly 
acid.  Upon  asking  where  the  best  plants  had 
grown,  the  portion  of  the  field  next  the  barn 
lot  was  pointed  out.  The  acidity  was  not  so  pro- 
nounced there,  evidently  being  partially  corrected 
by  the  ammoniacal  drainage  from  the  lot. 
—  The-irrigation  -water  used  during  the  dry  sea- 


son is  slightly  alkaline,  and  probably  this  fact 
renders  possible  even  the  indifferent  production 
realized.  After  the  rains  begin  to  take  the  place 
of  this  alkaline  water,  what  is  known  as  "celery 
late  blight"  takes  on  new  vigor;  and  the  writer 
believes  this  disease  is  encouraged  by  the  substi- 
tution, since,  as  is  well  known,  the  fungi  are  par- 
tial to  acid  environments. 

To  show  how  careless  the  farmers  are  with  re- 
gard to  soil  conditions  from  a  chemical  stand- 
point, even  where  the  welfare  of  a  great  industry 
is  at  stake,  I  will  quote  a  conversation  that  took 
place  here.  Having  found  adequate  quantities  of 
calcium  sulphate  present  in  the  samples,  I  asked 
the  person  in  charge:  "How  happens  so  much 
gypsum  to  be  in  this  soil?"  Answer:  "We  put 
it  on  to  neutralize  the  alkali."  "How  did  you 
know  that  alkali  was  there?"  "We  saw  it." 
"Did  you  test  it  to  see  if  it  was  alkali?"  "No." 
And  this,  too,  when  alkali  in  a  suitable  form 
was  exactly  what  was  most  needed ! 

Perhaps  in  the  haphazard  scheme  of  experimen- 
tation followed,  lime  found  a  place,  but  ordinarily 
such  small  dressings  of  it  are  used  that  the  test 
was  anything  but  fairly  made.  Manifestly,  more 
than  enough  should  be  applied  to  neutralize  the 
acidity,  and  always  in  the  form  of  carbonate. 

In  this  field  the  tile  drain-pipes  lie  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  ground  water  at 
that  time  stood  on  a  level  with  their  lower  side. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  much  leaching  took 
place  during  the  rainy  season,  with  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  lime ;  for  in  the  analysis  of  the  drain- 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

The  dry  weather  this  winter  has  been  more  seri- 
ous to  the  orange  industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  than 
the  frost  in  midwinter,  according  to  the  leading 
orange  growers.  The  dry  weather  has  held  back 
the  growth  of  the  fruit,  making  an  extremely 
large  percentage  of  small  sizes.  Had  there  been 
the  usual  amount  of  rain,  the  fruit  would  have 
kept  increasing  in  size,  not  only  making  more 
cars  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  being  much  more 
marketable. 

Too  Much  Small  Fruit. — The  smaller  sizes  are 
handled  in  the  Eastern  markets  principally  by 
peddlers  and  pushcart  men  in  the  large  cities. 
Grocers  and  the  better  class  of  fruit-stands,  which 
pay  good  prices  for  their  fruit  and  cater  to  the 
best  retail  trade,  demand  fair-sized  fruit.  Large 
fruits  of  good  quality  have  not'been  very  plentiful, 
and  consequently  what  there  was  of  it  has  com- 
manded excellent  prices.  But  the  markets  have 
had  a  superabundance  of  small  fruit.  Peddlers 
and  pushcart  men,  however,  cannot  ply  their  call- 
ing in  extremely  cold  or  stormy  weather;  conse- 
quently the  small  fruit  has  been  a  drug  on  the 
market  much  of  the  time. 

For  the  last  month  oranges  have  been  going 
forward  in  large  quantities,  and  much  of  the  out- 
put has  been  of  an  inferior  quality.  Packing- 
houses which  aim  to  keep  their  brands  high  have 
discouraged  shipping  very  poor  fruit,  but  a  grower 
naturally  dislikes  to  see  his  crop  go  to  waste  and 
yielding  him  no  returns,  so  in  many  cases  he  has 
made  the  best  disposition  possible  of  it. 

This  has  led  to  considerable  speculation.  Small 
growers  whose  fruit  has  been  considerably  frosted 
have,  in  some  instances,  sold  their  entire  crops 
for  $100  on  the  trees.  The  fruit  has  been  pur- 
chased and  packed  by  speculators,  who  in  some 
cases  have  made  well  on  their  deals  and  in  other 
instances  may  have  not  received  the  cost  of  pack- 
ing and  shipping.  But  much  of  this  fruit  has 
been  shipped,  with  a  general  tendency  to  demoral- 
ize the  market. 

But  Returns  Are  Good.  —  Notwithstanding  all 
these  adverse  influences — poor  fruit,  small  sizes, 
cold  weather  in  the  East,  and  markets  glutted  with 
inferior  oranges — the  average  returns  received 
thus  this  season  have  actually  been  ahead  of  those 
of  a  year  ago,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
comparisons. 

This  statement  is  made  by  B.  A.  Woodford,  i 
general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 1 


age  water  from  the  Rothamsted  test-plots  the 
greatest  loss  of  lime  occurred  invariably  where 
"loss  on  ignition" — presumably  largely  organic 
matter — was  highest.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  estimat- 
ed the  loss  of  lime  in  this  way  from  unmanured 
land  at  about  250  lbs.  per  acre  annually,  and 
when  heavily  manured  the  loss  might  be  as  much 
as  1000  lbs.  per  acre.  The  peaty  character  of  the 
celery  lands  must  cause  the  same  loss  as  the  pres- 
ence of  large  quantities  of  manure.  The  celery 
fields,  therefore,  so  productive  in  their  virgin 
state,  have  failed  as  the  lime  content  has  become 
depleted;  and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  they 
may  be  restored  to  their  former  high  fertility  by 
renewing  the  supply  of  this  necessary  element  of 
plant  food,  other  things  being  favorable. 

R.  R.  Snowden. 
320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

SAC  ALINE. 


To  the  Editor :  About  ten  years  ago  a  forage 
plant  called  "Sacaline"  was  spoken  of  in  the 
public  press  as  being  of  unusual  merit.  Will  you 
kindly  state  whether  it  is  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered as  desirable  for  introduction  here  in  cen- 
tral California  where  alfalfa  holds  the  lead. 

Oakland.  Subscriber. 

[It  was  a  false  alarm.  It  is  a  good  ornamental 
plant  in  parks.  We  know  no  plant  which  can  sub- 
stitute for  alfalfa  where  it  does  well — and  we  do 
not  expect  to  know  of  any. — Editor.] 


ers'  Exchange,  which  handles  far  more  fruit  than 
any  other  shipper — a  majority  of  the  entire  citrus 
output,  in  fact. 

"I  cannot  say  what  the  returns  of  other  ship- 
pers have  been,"  said  Mr.  Woodford,  "but  our 
figures  show  a  better  average  price  than  last  year. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  fruit  is  bringing  good 
prices,  for  some  of  it  is  not.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  quality,  and  just  as  wide  a  range  of 
prices.  Some  of  it  is  bringing  no  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  packing  and  freight  charges, 
while  good  fruit  has  been  bringing  up  to  $2.25 
per  box  f.  o.  b.  California. 

"I  think  the  dry  weather  really  has  done  us 
more  genuine  injury,  taking  the  orange  industry 
as  a  whole,  than  the  frosts  did.  This  is  not  true 
as  to  lemons,  however,  for  the  lemons  appear  to 
have  kept  on  growing  when  the  oranges  stopped." 

A  "Discovery"  Discredited. — ■  Leading  citrus 
growers  place  little  credence  in  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  a  horticultural  inspector  at  Covina  that 
gum  disease  is  caused  by  bacteria  that  enter  the 
tree  through  broken  roots,  and  that  the  roots  are 
broken  by  deep  plowing.  Deep  plowing  at  the 
blooming  season,  or  thereabouts,  will  naturally 
do  harm  and  will  largely  restrict  the  size  of  the 
crop,  sometimes  destroying  it  almost  entirely.  The 
reason  for  this,  it  is  believed,  is  because  of  too 
much  fibrous  root  growth  near  the  surface. 

Yet  growers  who  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  effects  of  plowing  usually  plow  deep  at 
least  once  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  midwinter  or 
earlier,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  sub- 
soil which  has  been  packed  by  irrigation.  By  so 
doing,  time  is  given  for  new  fibrous  roots  to 
grow  in  time  to  supply  the  next  crop. 

There  are  growers,  also,  who  plow  deep  several 
times  a  year,  apparently  without  injury  to  trees 
or  crop.  The  theory  in  such  cases  is  that  the 
trees  are  discouraged  from  putting  out  fibrous 
roots  near  the  surface  because  of  the  frequent 
deep  cultivations,  and  instead  they  make  a  fibrous 
growth  deep  below  the  reach  of  the  plow. 

Horticultural  Examination. — The  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Los  Angeles  county  will  not  appoint 
a  county  horticultural  commission  to  succeed  the 
late  A.  R.  Meserve  until  after  an  examination  is 
held  by  the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  to 
obtain  a  list  of  eligibles  under  the  State  law,  from 
which  to  make  an  appointment.  Such  an  exam- 
ination has  been  ordered  by  the  State  commis- 
sioner, to  be  held  in  March,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  number  of  applicants  will 
take  it. 
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Farmer's  View  of  the  Roseberry  Law. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  allow 
me  space  to  express  briefly  a  farmer's  im- 
pression of  the  Roseberry  law,  gained 
from  Mr.  Pillsbury's  articles  and  other  re- 
liable sources? 

In  the  consideration  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  this  act,  many  of  its  features 
might  well  be  brought  into  question.  The 
abolition  of  the  jury;  the  abolition  of 
common  law  pleading;  the  substitution  of 
a  partisan  commission  for  a  court  of 
justice;  restrictions  pertaining  to  appeals, 
and  other  such  features  of  the  Roseberry 
law,  in  which  principles  of  law  and  justice 
that  have  been  evolved  by  centuries  of 
the  experience  of  the  civilized  world  are 
radically  and  suddenly  upset,  are  danger- 
ous ground,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article  to  treat  mainly  of  its 
effect  upon  the  farmer. 

That  the  principle  of  accident  compen- 
sation is  one  that  should  be  enacted  into 
law  need  not  be  questioned.  Other  coun- 
tries and  States  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government  are  legislating  along  this 
line,  but  generally  with  a  wise  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  of  every  class  to  every 
other  class.  The  whole  subject  is  one  for 
profound  study.  Compensation  as  em- 
bodied in  these  laws,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
tax  by  which  the  larger  part  of  the  acci- 
dent risk  of  the  laborer  is  carried  by  the 
capital  with  which  he  invests  his  labor. 
It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  this  extra 
cost  of  production  will  find  its  way  into 
the  retail  price — that  the  producer  can 
add  the  tax  to  the  selling  price  of  the 
product.  If  this  were  possible  in  every 
instance  of  production,  the  burden  of  acci- 
dent liability  of  labor  would  manifestly 
be  borne  by  society  in  an  equitable  pro- 
portion by  all  classes,  which  is  the  just 
end  of  all  such  legislation.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  exists  a  very  large 
productive  industry,  which  for  well 
grounded  economic  reasons,  can  never 
come  to  occupy  the  same  position,  if  there 
is  a  large  class  of  producers  who  cannot, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  add  the  tax  to 
the  price  of  their  products,  manifestly 
thir  industry  must  bear  the  burden,  not 
orly  of  its  own  industrial  risk,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  uses  the  products  of  other  classes, 
must  pay  the  tax  added  to  the  price. 

In  the  first  instance  the  manufacturer 
is  fully  repaid,  while  in  the  second  in- 
stance, the  industry  bearing  an  opposite 
relation  to  the  business  of  the  country, 
pays  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  industrial  in- 
surance. The  farmer  is  the  numerous 
producer  who  cannot  add  anything  to  the 
price.  It  is  needless  to  occupy  space  in 
explanation  of  why  this  is  so.  It  is  suffi 
cient  to  say  that  this  fact  is  recognized 
in  compensation  laws  of  other  countries, 
and  is  as  nearly  an  established  principle 
as  Is  the  justice  of  industrial  insurance. 
The  Roseberry  law  takes  no  account  of 
this,  and,  consequently,  by  its  provisions 
nearly  the  whole  burden  of  its  result  is 
saddled  upon  the  farmers  of  California. 

There  are  many  compensation  laws  on 
the  statute  books  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, but  there  is  only  one  Roseberry  law. 
There  probably  is  not  a  farmer  in  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  had  time  to  carefully 
weigh  its  provisions,  who  does  not  feel 
that  he  has  been  handed  a  "gold  brick." 
That  there  is  a  "nigger  in  the  fence"  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  judge,  jury 
and  all  of  the  court  machinery  created  by 
it  must  set  to  work  to  "educate"  the 
faimer  and  create  sentiment. 

The  Underwriters'  Manual  for  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  says:  "The  California  law  goes 
very  much  farther  than  any  of  the  laws 
in  continental  Europe  or  in  England  or  in 
any  of  the  States  in  this  country,  except 
one  or  two  recently  passed."  According 
to  this  authority,  the  premium  on  a  policy 
covering  all  liabilities  of  farm  accidents 


to  employees  is  $4  per  $100  of  the  pay- 
roll; 4%  on  all  investments  of  labor  in 
farm  production  besides  a  minimum  limit 
makes  this  much  greater  for  the  small 
farmer.  In  intensified  agriculture  labor 
is  from  50  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct. While  this  farmer  is  paying  &7< 
interest  on  this  investment,  he  must  now 
pay  an  additional  4%  to  escape  all  of  the 
penalties  of  the  new  law.  If  he  is  selling 
onions  he  will  take  what  he  can  get  for 
them,  and  when  he  buys  implements, 
clothing  and  needed  manufactured  articles 
he  will  pay  the  added  tax  which  the  law 
assesed  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  farmer  is  as  sympathetic  and 
charitable  as  men  of  other  callings,  but  it 
is  an  insult  to  console  him  with  "the  re- 
flection that  but  for  the  compensation  he 
is  called  on  to  pay,  the  injured  farm  hand 
and  those  dependent  on  him  would  have 
to  bear  the  whole  burden  alone."  These 
burdens  belong  to  society  and  not  on  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  states:  "But  the  cost  of 
industrial  insurance  spread  over  the  total 
value  of  all  the  farm  lands  in  the  Statp 
will  be  so  slight  that  the  land  owners 
would  never  discover  they  had  been  hurt." 
That  is  Henry  George's  theory  of  all  taxa- 
tion put  on  the  land,  the  property  of  the 
farmer.  After  the  farmer  becomes  edu- 
cated to  believe  he  is  not  hurt  by  the 
Roseberry  law,  it  will  be  in  order  to  shift 
some  more  of  the  burdens  of  other  classes 
upon  him.  When  they  are  heavy  laden  it 
will  be  easy  to  pass  it  along  to  the  farmer. 
He  will  never  discover  he  is  hurt. 

Again,  "if  any  added  burden  of  expense 
in  cultivation  is  put  on  him  (the  farmer) 
the  rental  value  of  the  farm  goes  down.'' 


Mr.  Pillsbury  Says: 

Every  employer  of  labor  in  this 
State  is  under  the  Roseberry  Liabil- 
ity and  Compensation  Law. 

Are  you  an  employer?  Have  you 
any  men  working  on  your  farm? 

The  law  is  clean-cut.  Farmers  are 
liable  to  heavy  damage  suits  if  a 
hired  man  is  injured.  No  matter 
what  you  think  of  the  justice  of  the 
law.  it  is  in  effect  nevertheless.  If 
you  do  not  protect  yourself,  a  little 
accident  may  mean  a  heavy  loss. 

Farm  Liability  Insurance  protects 
the  employer  absolutely.  The  doc- 
tor's bills,  lawyer's  fees,  and  the  fine, 
if  judgment  is  against  you,  are  all 
paid  by  the  insurance  company. 

This  insurance,  which  is  now  as 
necessary  as  life  insurance,  must  be 
prepared  by  experts.  The  law  is  a 
new  one  and  new  methods  have  been 
devised  to  protect  the  farmer.  This 
is  our  business. 

We  are  writing  insurance  for  doz- 
ens every  day.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  the  best  guaranteed  insurance 
at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Write,  giving  us  your  acreage, 
number  of  men  employed,  kind  of 
crops  and  nature  of  any  other  opera- 
tions, and  we  will  cheerfully  advise 
you.  The  accident  may  occur  tomor- 
row.   Do  it  now. 
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Correct.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer  this 
added  expense  comes  out  of  his  capital 
stock,  but,  as  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  explained, 
the  manufacturer  adds  it  to  the  price  and 
the  whole  tax  falls  on  the  land.  The  most 
ladical  socialist  certainly  will  be  pleased 
with  this  arrangement.  It  is  all  right  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  farm  property  by 
law,  but  of  the  manufacturer — no. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  has  failed  to  explain  how 
a  farmer  can  escape  paying  an  unjust 
share  of  these  obligations  under  this  law, 
simply  because  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
Roseberry  law  lacks  the  essential  features 
retained  in  other  similar  legislation,  and 
will  never  be  acceptable  to  the  farmers 
until  amended. 

Robert  G.  Williams, 
Member  of  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
San  Joaquin  County  Table  Grape  Grow- 
ers' Association. 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful   results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

tnat  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  ■lzen|  extra  hardy 
■took.  "The  fluent  treea  I  ever  nn,"  la 
the  verdict  of  all  who  nee  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  coltnre,  etc. 
dueatlona  gladly  anmvered. 

M.OVD  It.  TAYLOR.  Modratn.  Cal. 


Our  Guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  issued 

IN  THE  VEGETABLE  LINE 

it  calls  particular  attention  to  some  sterling 
novelties  that  every  planter  should  try,  incluaing 
a  new  sweet  corn,  three  varieties  of  culinary  peas 
and  a  new  wax  bean. 

IN  FLOWER  SEEDS 

a  new  hybrid  mixture  of  the  Golden  African 
Daisy,  a  new  Snapdragon,  and  a  new  mixture 
of  Giant  Verbenas. 

IN  PLANTS 

some  wonderful  new  roses,  Dahlias  and  Bego- 
nias are  particularly  described.  Thi6  valuable 
book  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

C.  C.  Morse  8  Co 


Ihe  HARDIE  TRIPLEX  SPRAYER 

Tiiplex  Pump  and  3  H.P.  Engine 

The  HARDIE  DUPLEX  SPRAYER 

Duplex  Pump  and  1*2  H.P.  Engine 

Are  Used  wherever  Good  Fruit  is  Grown. 
Everything  lor  Spraying 

THEO  POINDEXTER, 

STATE  AGENT 

26  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
Catalog 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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RAIN  RAIN 


PLANT  TREES  NOW 


RAIN  RAIN 


In  order  to  enable  you  to  make  a  selection  out  of  the  varieties  we  still  have  avail- 
We  have  tabulated  our  stock  by  sizes  and  you  will  note  special  prices  quoted  on 


Herewith  list  of  trees  and  vines  in  stock  at  this  date, 
able,  we  give  herein  a  complete  list  of  stock  on  hand  to  date, 
each. 

These  trees  are  thrifty,  well  rooted  and  first  class  in  their  grade.    They  have  been  carefully  graded  and  inspected  by  our  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner. 

Following  the  present  copious  showers,  the  conditions  for  tree  planting  are  never  more  propitious  than  at  the  present  moment.  PLACE 
YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 

SPECIAL  MONEY  SAVING  OFFER:— Remit  cash  with  order  and  all  purchases  of  from  $5.00  to  $49.00  may  be  discounted  at  5%,  and  all 
purchases  from  $50.00  and  up  may  be  discounted  at  10%.   Where  remittance  does  not  accompany  order,  terms  are  net  cash  on  delivery. 


STOCK  LIST  OF  THE  SILVA-BERCTHOLDT 
MARCH  5,  1012. 
APPLE9. 
All  Varieties. 


4  to  (I  feet. 
3  to  4  feet. 
2  to  3  feet. 


Bach 
.  *  0.35 
.  .30 


10 





Arkansas  Black   

Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

Early  Harvest   

Gravenstein   

Grimes  Golden  Pippin. 

Ingram   

Jonathan   

Mammoth  Black  Twig. 

Mcintosh  Red   

Ortley   

Pewaukee   

Red  Beitigheimer 

Red  Gravenstein   

Red  June   

Rome  Beauty   


$2.25 

$15.00 

2.00 

12.50 

1.75 

10.00 

4/6 

3/4 

2/3 

32 

50 

46 

101 

109 

1960  1200 

*720 

125 

90 

io 

1652 

450 

225 

62 

125 

30 

'  io 

100 

162 

135 

62 

8 

360 

60 
12 

'  50 

"59 

181 

'  "4 

25 

4 

2155 

170 

26 

230 

130 

20 

4 

21 

'58 

57 

5 

2 

160 

300 

'457 

90 

582 

'780 

io 

77 

lOOO 
$125.00 
100.00 
75.00 

1/2 


Stark's  King  David  

Stayman's  Winesap   

Wagner   

White  Astrachan   

White  Winter  Pearmain  . 

Yellow  Bellflower  

Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

Yellow  Transparent  

CRAB  APPLES. 
Same  price  as  Apples. 

4/6  3/4 

Hyslop  Crab    32   

Transcendent  Crab    59  .... 

Whitney  Crab    82 

I'EARS. 
All  Varieties. 
Bach  10 

4  to  «  feet  $0.50  $4.00 

9  to  4   feet  40  3.50 

2  to  3  feet  30  2.50 

1  to  2  feet  25  2.00 


2/3 


Bartlctts   

Beurre  Bosc   

Beurre  Clairgeau 
Beurre  de  Anjou  . 
Beurre  Har'dy    .  . . 

Comet   

Cornice   

Dearborn  Seedling 
Glout  Morceau  .  .  . 

Howell   

P  Barry   

Winter  Nelis  .... 


4/6 

291 


6 

'624 


to  O  feet, 
to  4  feet . 
to  3  feet. 


   30 

2 

,   759 

PEACHES. 

Freestone  Varieties 
Bach 

 $0.35 

 30 


3/4 

257 

"io 

7 
15 
151 
144 
460 

'ioo 
'749 


100 

$27.50 
22.50 
15.00 
10.00 

2/3 
1980 
575 

"ii9 

196 

276 
133 
420 
7 

120 
48 


1/2 


1000 
$250.00 
200.00 
125.00 
75.00 
1/2 


145 


Alexander   

Brandywine 
Early  Crawford  . 

Elberta  

Fay  Elberta 

Foster  

Late  Crawford  . 

Lovell   

Muir   

Picquettes  Late  . 

St.  John   

Salway   

Strawberry  Free 
Triumph   


4  to  <!  feet .  . 
3  to  4  feet .  . 
2  to  3  feet .  . 


En  eh 
.  $0.35 
.  .30 


Levi   

Orange   

Phillips 

Tuscan   

White  Heath 
Wiley  Cling 


10 

100 

1000 

$2.50 

$20.00 

$100.00 

2.25 

17.50 

135.00 

2.00 

15.00 

110.00 

4/6 

3/4 

2/3 

1/2 

50 

'  75 

"  "2 

1 

63 

373 

1046 
761 

"60 

'30 

'524 

29 

i6 

'  gi 

"  "2 

'  3 

123 

30 
46 

"i<5 

*  312 

120 

'isii 

Varieties. 

10 

100 

1000 

$3.00 

j 

H23.50 

$185.00 

2.75 

21.00 

1 00.00 

2.50 

18.50 

135.00 

4/6 

3/4 

2/3 

1/2 

48 

108 

i2 

'  120 

54 

3 

1500 
37 

'  20 

'66 

10 

PLUMS. 
All  Varieties. 
On  Peach,  Myroliolan  and  Mnrlnnn  Root. 

Each  10  100 

4  to  0  feet  $0.40        $3.50  $25.00 

3.00  22.50 


:t  Io  4   feet  35 


2  to  3  feet . 


.30  2. 
Peach  Root. 


iO 


-.0 


Burbank    .  . 
Climax 
Clyman 
Diamond    .  . 

Giant   

Grand  Duke 
Hungarian 
Green  Gage 
Kelsey 
Santa  Rosa 
Tragedy 
Wlckson 


4/6 

3/4 

2/3 

61 

30 

1 

168 

"56 

80 

844 

'356 

100 

27 

33 

100 

127 

22 

25 

576 

470 

520 

250  ' 

147 

80 

24 

i39 

135 

45 

26 

'  '26 

26 

8 

1000 
$235.00 
210.00 
150.00 

1/2 


M.vrobolan  Root. 


Burbank   

Climax   

Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Diamond   

Grand  Duke   

Hungarian   

Jefferson   

Kelsey   

Tragedy   

Wickson   

Yellow  Egg   

Fallenburg   

Clyman   


Kelsey 
Santa  Rosa 


4/6 

3/4 

2/3 

348 

283 

20 

9 

20 

3 

"9 

223 

369 

540 

349 

2 

2 

550 

95 

145 

1 

1 

2 

155 

147 

165 

40 

'  "7 

10 

"i 

1 

1 

1:4 

50 

Root. 

4/6 

3/4 

2/3 

30 

10 

  184   

PRUNES. 
All  Varieties. 
On  Pencil  and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Each  10  100 

4  to  «  feet  $0.40        $4.00  $28.50 

3  to  4  feet  35  3.50  20.00 

2  to  3  feet  30  3.00  21.00 

Peach  Root. 

4/6  3/4 

French  Prune    130  278 

Imperial   6 

Robe  de  Sargent   8  12 

Sugar    197   


2/3 

'  'io 

59 


CHERRIES. 
All  Varieties. 
On  Mnzisnrd  and  Mahalcb 


4  to  0 
3  to  4 
2  to  3 


Each 

feet  $0.40 

feet  

feet  


10 
$3.50 
.35  3.00 
.  .  .     .30  2.50 
Haiznrd  Root. 


Root. 
100 
$25.00 
22.50 
17.50 


Bing   

Black  Oregon   

Centennial   

Early  Chapman   

Knights  Early  Black. 


Purple   Guigne    .  , 
Tartarian.  Black 
Royal  Ann   


Bing   

Black  Oregon 

Lambert   

Royal  Ann   . . 


4/6 

3/4 

2/3 

658 

10 

410 

4 

53 

38 

'  '29 

30 

7 

"6 

8 

1026 

'  97 

335 

321 

10 

38 

1 

85 

340 

283 

7 

141 

.  Root. 

234 

149 

104 

68 

214 

31 

203 

98 

'il2 

127 

28 

APRICOTS. 
All  Varieties,  on  Peaeli  Root. 


to  0  feet . 
to  4  feet .  . 
to  3  feet . 


Each 
.  $0.40 

.  .35 
.  .30 


Newcastle  Early 

Peach   

Royal   


10 

$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 

4/6 
49 
72 
38 


3/4 
30 

'l9 


100 
$25.00 
22.50 
17.50 

2/3 


26 


aUINCES. 
All  Varieties. 

4  to  0  feet  $0.40        $3.50  $25.00 

3  to  4  feet  35          3.00  22.50 

2  to  3  feet  30          2.50  17.50 

4/6          3/4  2/3 

Orange                                         114        ....  .... 

Pineapple                                                    44  .... 

Smyrna                                         104        ....  .... 

ALMONDS. 
All  Varieties  on  Pencil  and  Almond  Root. 


-. . 

2.00 


Each  10 

4  to  «  feet  $0.4O  $3.50 

3  to  4  feet  35  3.00 

2  to  3  feet  30 

1  to  2  feet  25 

Almond  Root. 

4/6  3/4 

Drake's  Seedling    43  197 

Jordon    10  65 

Languedoc    150  80 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   202  403 

Nonpareil    480       .  29 

Peerless    2  2 

Texas  Prolific   433  7 

Peach  Root. 


100 
$30.00 
27.50 
25.00 
17.50 


Drake's  Seedling 

I.  X.  L  

Jordon   

Languedoc   

Ne  Plus  Ultra  .  .  . 

Nonpareil   

Peerless   

Texas  Prolific   .  .  . 


470 
254 

3 
30 

4 

384 
'606 


389 
40 
15 

3 
10 
11 

7 


WALNUTS. 
Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 

Each  10  100 

4  to  0  feet  $0.00        $4.00  $30.00 

3  to  4  feet  50  3.00  25.00 

4/6  3/4 

Franquette    144 


1/2 


1/2 


1000 
$200.00 
235.00 
175.00 

1  /2 


1000 
$225.00 
200.00 
150.00 

1/2 


1000 


1/2 


1/2 


1000 


2/3 

"  140 
360 
320 


50 

'  '48 

830 
120 


1/2 
60 


200 
120 
12 


1000 

'"2/3 


WALNUTS. 
Grafted  on  Black. 
Each  10 

4  to  0  feet  $1.50  $10.00 

3  to  4  feet   1.25  7.50 


Franquette   

Mayette   

Santa  Barbara  Softshell 
Placentia  Perfection 


4/6 
123 
265 
65 
80 


100 

$85.00 
00.00 

3/4 


PECANS. 
Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 


2  to  3  feet. 

Papershell  . 


Each 
.  $0.25 


10 
2.00 


100 


4/6 


3/4 


to  0  feet, 
to  4  feet, 
to  3  feet. 


FIGS. 
Each 
.  $0.00 
.  .50 
.  .35 


10 
$3.50 
3.00 
2.50 


Calimyrna   

Capri   

Mission   

San  Pedro   

White  Adriatic   

OLIVES. 
Each  10 
4  to  0  feet  $1.00  $8.00 

2  to   3    feet  75  0.00 

1  to  2  feet  00  5.00 

4/6 

Manzanillo   

Sevillano   

PERSIMMONS. 
Each  10 
4  to  0  feet  $0.40  $3.00 

3  to  4  feet  35  2.50 


4/6 
179 

'29 

123 


100 
$27.50 
22.50 
20.00 

3/4 
40 


3/4 


100 
$75.00 
55.00 
40.00 

2/3 
50 


1000 

'2/3 
'  '39 


1000 


2/3 
49 


1000 

f225.ee 
200.00 

175.00 

2/3 
395 


266 
1000 


1/2 
300 
50 


Hacbiya   

Mammoth  Goshio 
Tani  Nashi   


4/6 


100 
25.00 
20.00 

3/4 
110 
78 
106 


100 

$3.50 


GRAPES. 
European  .  Varieties. 
Each  10 
Price   $0.10  $0.75 

Black  Ferrera   

Black  Morocco   

Blue  Malvoise   

Cornichon   

Emperor   

Golden  Chassler   

Gros  Coleman   

Malaga   

Mission   

Muscat   

Purple  Damascus   \... 

Rose  Peru   

Sultana   

Thompson  Seedless   

Tokay  .  .  .  ."  

Verdel  

Zinfandel   

American  Varieties. 
Each  10 

Price   $0.20  $1.50 

Catawba   

Concord   

Worden   

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  POMELOES. 


2/3 


1000 

$25.00 

.  1850 
450 
900 
.  4000 
550 
450 
.  1600 
.  4200 
.  1780 
500 
.  2300 
.  3050 
.  1500 
.  1950 
.  3250 
.  2600 
400 


100 
$10.00 


25 
572 
2 


10 
$15.00 
11.00 


Each 

Yz  to  %  caliper  $1.05 

%  to  i/z  caliper   1.25 

10  cents  extra  for  balling. 

Oranges. 

Nancy  Tangerine   

Oonshiu   

Washington  Navel   

Lemons. 

Eureka   

Lisbon  

Villa  Franc   

Pomeloes. 

Marsh  Seedless   

BERRIES. 
Raspberries. 

Each  10 

Price   $0.10  $0.75 

Black  Cap   

Cuthbert   

King   

Blackberries. 

Each  10 

Price   $0.10  $0.75 

Lawton   

Lucretia   

Gooseberries. 

Each  10 

Price   $0.25  $2.00 

Downing   

Oregon  Champion   

Currants. 

Each  10 

Price   $0.15  $1.25 

Cherry   

Fay's  Prolific   

White  Grape   


100 
$00.00 
80.00 

%  to  % 


100 

$2.50 


1000 
$800.00 
700.00 

caliper. 
1 
1 
61 

102 
16 
4 

19 


1000 
$15.00 

40 
300 
.  1000 


100 
$2.50 


1000 
$15.00 

40 

.  1350 


100 
$15.00 


100 
$10.00 


1000 


300 
500 


1000 

766 

550 
440 


ALL  STOCK  IS  DORMANT  AND  IN  FINE  SHAPE  FOR  PLANTING.    MAKE  YOUR 
SELECTION  AND  WIRE  OR  WRITE  AT  ONCE.  ADDRESS 

THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  177,  NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 
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BARTLETT  PEAR 

on  pear  or  quince  root 

PEACH,  FIG,  APPLE,  ETC. 

EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

in  flats  or  pots 

PEPPER 

ACACIA 

REDWOOD 

MATILIJA  POPPY 

ROSES 

on  own  roots 

SPLENDID  ORNAMENTAL 
STOCK 

in  great  variety 
at  attractive  prices. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

All  trees  true  to  name. 
Muir  ) 

Lovell  PEACH 
Elberta  > 

Best  drying  varieties. 
Early  Royal  ) 
Tilton  and      .  APRICOT 
R.  Peach  > 

The  best  drying  varieties  cultivated. 

HANFORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W.  Bairstow,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commercial  Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 

FRANQUETTE 
WALNUTS 

We  have  for  sale  four  hundred 
grafted  walnut  trees,  one  year  old. 
Send  at  once  for  price. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

 SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 


WHY  PLANT  PRUNES? 


(Continued  From  Page  220.) 

Cheap  Culture,  Cheap  Cbop. — The  lack 
of  expense  connected  with  this  system 
has  been  the  only  thing  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  many  of  the  growers  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  with  the  returns 
that  have  been  secured  from  the  land. 
At  the  same  time,  the  growers  who  have 
expended  more  of  time  and  money  on 
their  places  have  been  waxing  wealthy, 
in  some  places  receiving  nearly  as  much 
a  year  as  the  land  itself  is  supposed  to 
be  worth.  It  is  these  men  that  have 
secured  and  retained  the  reputation  that 
Santa  Clara  deserves  for  its  prunes,  and 
it  is  their  success,  not  that  of  the  aver- 
age grower,  that  has  made  prune  plant- 
ing continue. 

Cost  of  Better  Prunes. — What  the  aver- 
age cost  of  running  an  orchard  is,  it 
is  impossible  to  state,  owing  to  the  great 
variation  in  orchard  practice  and  differ- 
ence in  efficiency  of  management.  With 
everything  done  according  to  the  best  sys- 
tem possible,  it  should  be  about  as  fol- 
lows, although  even  this  cost  could  be 
greatly  reduced  with  good  management: 
Plowing  would  be  needed  not  more  than 
twice  a  year,  once  in  the  fall  and  again 
in  the  spring,  the  latter  being  done  in 
April  or  May,  so  as  not  to  help  the  thrips 
out  of  the  ground  too  soon.  This  will 
cost  about  $4.50  per  acre.  Disking  and 
cultivating  about  four  times  will  make 
*2  more.  Irrigating  will  pay  in  almost 
any  place,  and  the  cost  will  vary  with 
conditions.  Around  San  Jose,  if  a  person 
buys  his  water,  he  can  irrigate  once  for 
about  $7  to  $10,  and  with  his  own  system 
for  much  less.  The  best  orchardists  irri- 
gate twice,  once  in  the  fall  to  develop 
fruit  buds  and  give  the  trees  strength 
for  the  coming  season,  and  again  in  the 
summer  for  developing  crop.  This  in- 
sures crops  when  nothing  else  will,  and 
ought  to  cost  not  more  than  $16  per  year. 
Winter  irrigation  from  the  creeks  can  be 
done  for  about  $3  or  $4  per  acre,  which 
is  hardly  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done, 
though  with  the  dry  winter  we  have  been 
having  it  should  be  good  this  year,  pro- 
vided no  other  water  is  to  be  applied. 

The  amount  of  pruning  done  in  many 
of  the  orchards  has  already  been  indi- 
cated. For  proper  and  systematic  prun- 
ing, contracts  can  be  made  for  young  trees 
at  5  cents  each,  and  for  older  ones  at 
10  cents.  This  need  not  be  done  oftener 
than  once  in  two  years,  and  if  the  owner 
will  do  it  himself  and  charge  up  his 
time  at  $2,  it  should  cost  him  only  about 
half  this  amount. 

In  most  of  the  best  orchards  a  system- 
atic attack  on  the  crown  borer  is  made 
every  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3  per 
acre.  Needless  to  say,  the  work  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  though  not  done  in 
most  of  the  orchards  averaging  half  a 
ton  and  less  per  year. 

The  thrips  danger  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  as  yet,  and  many  excellent 
orchardists  do  not  seem  to  be  preparing 
against  it  this  year.  From  actual  or- 
chard practice,  not  under  Government 
management  or  supervision,  though  fol- 
lowing Government  methods,  this  was 
done  last  spring  for  $13  per  acre,  three 
sprayings,  this  cost  including  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machines.  Since  the  spray- 
ings can  be  reduced  to  one  per  year  when 
carried  on  systematically  for  a  couple  of 
years,  $13  should  be  more  than  the  max- 
imum average  cost  of  spraying. 

This  spraying  will  kill  the  moss  and 
scale  as  well  as  the  thrips,  and  make 
other  spraying  unnecessary,  although 
quite  a  few  orchardists  who  have  not  got 
around  to  the  thrips  work  still  use  lime- 
sulphur,  or  oil  emulsion  for  the  moss. 

The  remainder  of  the  expense  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  crop.  From  the 
appea*ance„*f- -most,  orchards,  It  is  evi-_ 


dent  that  propping  is  not  needed  most 
years,  nor  done  properly  when  it  is  need- 
ed. The  more  necessary  it  is,  the  better 
the  owner  should  be  pleased — so  it  is  a 
good  expense. 

Cost  of  Curing. — Similarly,  the  greater 
the  crop,  the  greater  the  expense  of  pick- 
ing, though  with  a  large  crop  the  cost 
per  ton  is  much  less  than  when  the  prunes 
are  scarce,  giving  the  prosperous  grower 
the  advantage  over  the  average  one,  so 
that  on  a  good  orchard  it  will  be  only 
about  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton,  and  on  poor 
orchards  it  may  run  up  to  double  this 
amount.  Drying  can  be  contracted  for  at 
$4  per  ton,  but  will  cost  much  less  if 
the  owner  does  it  himself,  and  hauling 
to  the  drier  and  to  town  about  $1.50  per 
ton,  varying  with  the  length  of  the  haul. 

A  cover  crop  costs  about  $2,  since  the 
plowing  and  cultivation  connected  with 
it  have  to  be  done  anyway.  Fertiliza- 
tion, except  in  a  number  of  cases  where 
stable  manure  is  applied,  is  not  prac- 
ticed to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  might 
be.  In  orchard  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
$20  worth  of  fertilizer  is  used  the  first 
year,  to  be  reduced  to  $10  in  subsequent 
years,  and  if  vetch  is  grown  to  furnish 
nitrogen,  to  a  sill  less  amount. 

Thus  the  cost  of  caring  for  an  acre 
of  mature  prune  trees  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  and  charging  each  item 
close  to  the  limit  of  what  it  could  cost, 
is  about  as  follows:  Plowing,  $4.50;  cul- 
tivation, $2;  irrigating,  $16;  pruning,  $5; 
crown  borer  work,  $3;  spraying,  $13; 
cover  crop,  $2;  fertilization,  $10;  total, 
$55.50,  plus  handling  of  fruit. 

If  this  averages  two  tons  of  dried  fruit 
per  acre,  which  ought  to  be  a  low  aver- 
age yield  with  this  care,  this  will  cost 
for  propping  about  $3;  picking,  at  $2.50 
per  ton  green,  $6.25,  if  they  dry  2Ys  to 
1.  Drying  will  cost  not  more  than  $8, 
and  hauling  to  town,  $2;  total,  $19.75; 
which,  with  the  $55.50  stated  above,  makes 
the  total  cost  per  acre,  with  the  best  of 
care,  about  $75.25.  A  larger  yield  would 
mean  more  expense,  but  much  greater  re- 
turns. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  one  of  the  poor- 
ly cared  for  orchards,  the  cost  of  plow- 
ing and  cultivation  seems  to  run  only 
about  $6,  generally  less;  pruning,  say  $1. 
It  is  doubtful  in  orchards  of  small  yield 
if  propping  costs  more  than  $1  per  acre 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Each  Color  In  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Eckford.     Pure  white. 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon.    Pale  yellow. 
King  Edward  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
Lady  Grlscl  Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
Miss  Wllmot.    Orange  pink. 

Peas  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

CDCC  Our  New  Seed  Book  for 
rrvEiCi  i9ig — 0f  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1325  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grade)  auallty  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PETALUMA.  CAL  _ 


FROST 

f  PROTECTION  1 

FOR 

FRUIT  TREES 

AND 

VINES 


This  Is  the  "Occidental  Smudge 
Stove"  with  lid  on. 

You  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
protection  against  frost  if  you  use 
the 

"OCCIDENTAL  SMUDGE  STOW1 — 

burning  smudge  fuel. 

Our  smudge  fuel  can  be  lighted 
instantly,  and,  under  free  draft  will 
burn  with  fierce  energy  and  gener- 
ate all  the  heat  necessary  to  afford 
full  protection — and  at  minimum 
cost. 

You  can  rely  upon  the  "Occidental" 
- — save  money  on  your  fuel  cost  and 
get  larger  and  better  crops. 

They  are  long  burning,  sure  heat- 
ers, require  no  special  care,  easy  to 
pack  away  and  put  up.  We  use  them 
In  our  nurseries  and  orchards  and 
know  what  they  will  do. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and 
further  information. 


Write    for    free    hnoklet  giving 

valuable  information  about  frost 
protection. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 

Fancher 

Creek 
Nurseries 

Inc. 

GEO.  C.  BOEDING 
Pres.  and  Mgr. 

Box  18,  Fresno,  California 


ZENO 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 


I  eiveraally  acknowledged  the  bent  In- 
ncct  dentroyer  eves  offered.  Sueeess- 
f ally  lined  for  year*. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
ami  i£o  to  work.  AIho  lined  for  lice  on 
liouv  eattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Franklin  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


LIME  YOUR  LAND 

Air-slacked  lime,  5  ton  or  carjots. 
Sheep  and  cattle  manure.    Buy  now. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
731  -Merchants.  !'•>•,  San.  Francisco.. 
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Plant  breeding  and  selecting 
has  been  our  business  for  years. 
We  market  the  results  in  the 
shape  of  thoroughbred  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds.  They  grow 
good  crops. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

D.M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Rnlsetl  on  non-irrigated  lan<l,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxious  seeds,  no  weevil.  Send  for  sample 
nnd  price.  We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  others  firms, 
nnd  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog  free. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  East  rth  St.,  Los  Angeles 

NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  this  season's  delivery  because  de- 
mands have  exceeded  our  supply  and  we 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  own 
product.  BUT:  We  arc  booking  orders  for 
next  season's  delivery  and  our  young 
nursery  stock  looks  even  more  desirable 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  a:; 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Lid. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


I.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


0XNABD,  CAL. 


on  the  average,  though  the  props  are 
continually  deteriorating  just  as  fast  as 
on  a  big  place.  Picking,  with  the  high 
average  of  1200  pounds  dried,  or  approx- 
imately 3000  pounds  green,  not  less  than 
$5;  drying,  $3,  and  hauling,  $1.  Winter 
irrigation  at  $3  would  bring  the  expense 
up  to  nearly  $20,  not  including  taxes,  in- 
terest on  investment,  deterioration  of 
trees,  soil  and  equipment,  nor  incidental 
expenses.  As  the  land  with  trees  is  gen- 
erally held  at  about  $500  per  acre — which 
at  6%  interest  would  amount  to  $30  per 
year — it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a 
great  margin  for  profit. 

Yield  of  Thrifty  Trees. — The  most  es- 
sential thing  at  this  stage  of  the  subject 
is  the  yield  of  orchards  where  the  best 
of  management  has  been  given.  It  seems 
difficult  to  find  many  places  where  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  perfection,  but 
most  of  the  orchards  that  have  borne 
heavily  and  consistently  have  had  two 
irrigations  a  year,  if  necessary;  the  trees 
have  been  shaped  right  and  kept  free 
fiom  moss,  and  cover  crops  have  been 
raised  or  stable  manure  put  on,  even  if 
spraying  for  thrips  has  not  been  done. 

The  H.  Curry  orchard  at  Berryessa 
might  well  be  used  as  an  example  of 
pioper  management,  since  it  has  continu- 
ally received  good  care  and  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on 
some  work  there  in  cultural  methods  and 
accurate  data  as  to  the  size  of  crops  is 
kept. 

One  block  of  prune  trees  which  was 
both  sprayed  for  thrips  and  fertilized, 
pioduced  an  average  of  13.9  tons  of  green 
prunes  per  acre.  These  shrunk  heavily, 
as  did  other  fruit  in  the  vicinity,  but 
made  5.18  tons  of  dried  fruit,  running 
96  to  the  pound  and  selling  for  a  little 
more  than  $500  per  acre.  A  sprayed 
block,  not  fertilized,  but  otherwise  given 
the  kind  of  care  recommended  above, 
gave  13.04  tons  of  green  prunes,  which 
also  made  96's.  A  block  neither  sprayed 
nor  fertilized,  but  otherwise  given  ex- 
cellent care,  gave  10.0  tons  of  green 
prunes.  This  fertilization  more  than  paid 
for  itself  the  first  year,  and  its  after- 
effect can  now  be  seen  in  a  very  vigorous 
growth  of  the  barley  cover-crop  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  buds  are  more  nu- 
merous and  vigorous  than  on  the  rest  of 
the  orchard.  The  fertilizer  was  composed 
of  half  a  ton  of  material,  running  13% 
phosphoric  acid,  10%  of  which  was  avail- 
able, 7.5%  potash  from  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, and  4.1%  of  organic  nitrogen  from 
blood  and  bone.  The  fertilizer  was  sown 
broadcast  and  disked  in. 

As  can  be  seen,  even  the  10.6  ton  crop 
from  an  unsprayed  and  unfertilized  or- 
chard is  a  startling  contrast  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  four-fifths  or  so  of  the  or- 
chards that  together  produced  only  50,- 
000,000  pounds  last  year,  and  less  in  other 
years,  and  shows  what  good  care  will  do. 

In  1909  the  crop  on  the  best-cared-for 
block,  no  commercial  fertilizer  being  ap- 
plied, amounted  to  5,849  pounds  of  green 
prunes  per  acre.  In  1910  the  300  trees 
gave  16,254  pounds  of  green  prunes,  which 
sold  dried  at  $190.08  per  acre. 

The  yields  here,  nor  on  any  of  the 
other  well  managed  orchards,  are  not  spas- 
modic, as  they  are  on  poorly  kept  or- 
chards, as  the  trees  are  kept  strong  and 
do  not  have  to  rest  up  for  several  years 
after  a  big  crop.  On  one  orchard,  for 
instance,  where  fertilization  was  consist- 
ently practiced,  yields  of  7%  tons  of 
green  prunes  were  secured  for  five  years 
running. 

Residents  of  the  valley  can  boast  of 
their  soil  and  climate,  and  be  justified 
in  it.  Whether  they  can  boast  of  the 
use  they  have  made  of  soil  and  climate 
is  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  can  be 
partly  explained  by  an  examination  of 
acreage  and  size  of  crop  in  a  year  of 
high  prices. 


The  Planting  Season  is  now  just  right.  Don't  delay  planting 
longer.  Nursery  Stock  is  being  rapidly  exhausted.  We  still  have 
a  fine  lot  of  PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  APPLE,  APRICOT,  FIG  and 
other  fruit  trees. 

Also  a  large  lot  of  exceptionally  well  rooted  Grape  Vines  and  our 

CITRUS  TREES 

are  unusually  thrifty  and  absolutely  untouched  by  frost. 
We  also  carry  Shade  Trees,  Eucalyptus  and  ornamentals. 
Write  for  prices — you  will  find  them  very  reasonable. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

OFFICES  AND  SALES  YARD 

J  AND  KERN  STS.,       -       -       FRESNO,  CAL. 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12% 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIIftRELS,    GOPHERS,  alio 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,   REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Offices   «24   California   St.,   Saa  FraacUca. 
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Raisin  Day,  April  30th. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fresno 
has  set  April  30th  as  the  annual  Raisin 
Da)\  Committees  are  now  at  work  gath- 
ering together  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  used 
in  advertising  raisins.  Not  only  will 
Fresno  celebrate  the  day,  but  the  whole 
San  Joaquin  section  is  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  and  the  celebra- 
tion this  year  will,  doubtless,  eclipse  any 
yet  held. 


4,000  acres,  has  over  a  thousand  acres  in 
cultivation,  mostly  to  barley  and  corn. 
There  is  on  the  ranch  a  dairy  of  145  milk- 
ing cows,  besides  a  large  number  of  stock 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc. 


Dairy  Notes. 

The  Central  Creamery  Co.  took  over 
this  Lemoore  Creamery  and  Butter  Co.'s 
plant  on  the  first  of  this  month.  This 
is  the  ninth  creamery  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Central  company. 

The  Gridley  Creamery  &  Ice  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  The  new  company  will  take  over 
the  creamery  and  ice-making  plant  of 
the  Gridley  Produce  &  Cannery  Co. 

W.  Fisk  will  stock  his  place  on  West 
Putah  creek,  near  Davis,  with  a  lot  of 
fire  full-blooded  Jersey  cows.  On  the  12th 
inst.  his  herd  will  start  on  a  yearly 
butter-fat  test,  from  which  he  hopes  to 
develop  some  very  fine  cows  from  the  31 
head  under  test. 

The  McGarvin-Walker  ranch,  near  Tu- 
lare, was  sold  recently  to  Iowa  men  for 
$210,000.  who  will  cut  up  and  colonize  the 
tract.    This  ranch,  comprised  of  about 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  large  number  of  fat  stock  have  been 
shipped  out  of  Tulare  county  the  last  few 
weeks.  One  firm  last  week  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles  six  cars,  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco seven  cars.  Another  firm  there 
shipped  out  seven  cars  of  hogs  and  one 
of  cattle.  A  third  firm  sent  out  eight 
cars  of  cattle  and  one  of  hogs. 

Leon  Bly,  of  San  Francisco,  has  leased 
from  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  of  Chico. 
107,000  acres  of  grazing  land  in  Plumas. 
Butte  and  Shasta  counties.  These  lands 
aie  termed  summer-grazing  pastures,  as 
they  are  inaccessible  during  the  winter 
months  and  will  be  used  by  stockmen  this 
season. 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fair  Circuit  was  held 
m  San  Francisco  this  week.  This  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
program  for  the  harness  races  for  the  dif- 
ferent fair  associations  in  the  circuit  cov- 
ering the  Coast  the  coming  season. 


Heavy  Tree  Planting. 

E.  D.  Jackson,  near  Yuba  City,  is  cfed 
ited  with  having  set  out  over  half  a  mil- 
lion of  Thompson's  Seedless  grape  cut- 
tings. 

Heavy  tree-planting  is  reported  by  the 
new  settlers  of  the  reclamation  district 


TKisis^foutsjfoc  {fee 

Asking 


The  finest  developments  of  the  printers 
art  have  been  utilized  in  the  beautiful 
four-color  covers  and  splendid  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  our 

41st  Annual 

SEED  CATALOG 


The  compilation  of  the  information  is  as  near  perfect  as  human  labor  can 
make  it,  and  the  complete  cultural  directions  by  Ernest  Braunton  make  the 
book  a  valuable  reference.  We  are  mailing  the  catalog  free  to  those  who 
request  it.    If  you  have  not  sent  us  your  name  write  at  once. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0  J  


SeedSPlantCo. 

Established  187/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

300  Bartlett  Pears,  3/4  feet, 
5000  French  Pear  Seedlings,  7/12  in. 
5000  French  Pear  Seedlings,  5/7  in. 
4000  Apple  Seedlings,  5/7  in. 


T.  J.  TRUE,  Lancaster,  Cal. 
Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
O.  A.  SNOW.  Llncola  Ave.,  San  Jur,  Cal. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODl'CT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
nii8cibillty  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  AltM;\ATE 
fully    complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15',;    Arsenic   Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Slookn  enrried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH.  Con»t  Agent, 

204  California  St.,  San  Praaelaco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  S4-M  Water  St.,  New  York. 


NUT 

Plant  for  Profit 


Nut  trees  are  exceedingly  profitable  and  highly  suited  to  many  different  sec- 
tions of  this  State.  We  know  what  is  best  adapted  to  your  locality  and  will 
be  glad  to  advise  with  you.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  nearly  all  varieties  and 
can  fill  orders  for  almost  any  quantity — large  or  small.  We  call  particular 
attention  to  the  following: 


Grafted  Walnuts 

English  and  French  types.  Our  trees 
are  properly  grown  and  propagated  by 
skilled  labor. 

Franquette,  Chaberte,  Mayette  House, 
Cut-leaf  Parisienne,  Mayette,  Placentia 
Perfection,  Praeparturien,  Santa  Rosa, 
Vourey. 


New  Introductions 


Eureka         Neff         New  Timber  Varieties — -Paradox  and  Royal. 
All  grafted  walnuts  are  on  California  Black,  highly  suited  to  California  soils 
and  climate. 


Pecan  Seedlings 

We  want  to  move  our  heavy  stock  of  seedlings.  They  can  be  planted  in 
orchard  and  grafted  over  later  to  the  paper-shell  varieties. 

Paper  Shells  Grafted 

Finest  types  introduced — Frotscher,  Pabst,  Russell,  Stuart  Success,  Van  Deman. 


Grafted  Chesnuts 

Our  immense  stock  is  the  best  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  interior  valleys 
are  highly  suited  for  planting  them.  Japanese  Mammoth.  Marron  Combale, 
Numbo.  Paragon,  Ridgely. 


All  these  varieties 
are  fully  described 
and  complete 
planting  instruc- 
tions are  given  in 
our  book,  "Califor- 
nia Horticulture" 
— mailed  for  25c. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $2000005 

ANCHER 


URSERIES'-c 

1  GEO.CROEDING  PRES,*"D MGR 

.Box  18  Fresno. California,  ■ 


FH  EH 

Our  New  Illustrat- 
ed Price  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  Write 
today,  giving  your 
list  of  wants. 


Write  lor  a  tree  copy  ol  our  California  Garden  Guide,  70  pages  ol  Inlormallon  lor  tree  planters,  and  let  us  llgure  on  your  requirements. 


Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  California 

J.   S.   ARMSTRONG,   Proprietor  Cor.  Euclid   and  "D"  Streets 
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south  of  Marysville.  Several  hundred 
acres  will  be  set  out  to  fruit  trees,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  land  will  be  seeded 
to  alfalfa  and  large  hop  fields  will  be 
planted. 

In  Sacramento  county,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Bloomer  states  that  very 
heavy  tree-planting  is  being  done.  Pears, 
plums,  oranges,  and  olives  are  the  kinds 
of  fruit  mostly  favored.  Also,  many  acres 
of  almonds  and  a  number  of  walnut  trees 
have  been  set  out. 

Boydston  Bros,  last  week  received  four 
carloads  of  citrus  stock,  which  is  now 
being  planted  out  on  their  land  near  Por- 
terville.  They  expect  to  set  out  nearly 
400  acres  to  oranges  and  lemonds. 


Fighting  the  Pear  Thrips. 

Anticipating  unusual  activity  from  the 
pear  thrips  this  season,  fruit  growers  in 
the  delta  lands  around  Sacramento  have 
been  preparing  for  them.  It  is  stated 
that  this  winter  more  than  fifty  power- 
pressure  spraying  outfits  have  been 
bought  and  are  now  ready  to  combat  the 
pest,  which  is  coming  out  of  the  ground 
earlier  than  usual  this  season.   The  spray 


Claremont 
Nurseries 

Claremont,  California. 


HIGH  GRADE 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
Citrus  and  Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 
Field-Grown  Roses 
Rooted  Olives 


Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List 
mailed  on  request. 


t^mmm  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  WATER  AND  GRADING  '  ,,,  „, 
HI  BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN      3  W) 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ~ 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CATALOG  MAILED  FREE 


L 


Always 


r 


THE  CHAS.  H.LILLY  CO.. SEATTLE 


mosstly  used  is  oil  emulsion  and  black- 
leaf. 


The  irrigation  ditch  covering  the  Mans- 
field tract,  near  Wyandotte,  in  Butte 
county,  has  been  completed,  and  100  acres 
are  now  ready  for  the  planting  of  olive 
trees. 


TREES? 


CERTAINLY,  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Rare  Evergreens 
Imported  Boxwoods 
Hollies,  Magnolias,  Etc. 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  nurseries,  and  see  the  most 
complete  horticultural  establishment  in  the  world. 

Price  list  mailed  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Company 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington 
Navel  Orange  Trees  to  offer,  which  are  free  from  frost, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  first-class  in 
every  respect. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries  I 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE 

FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS,  VROOMAN    STRAIN.  GRAVEN- 
STEIN,  JONATHAN  AND  SKINNER'S  SEEDLING  APPLES. 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  almond. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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We  are  the 

Acknowledged 
Leaders 

in 

California 

tor 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


F.H.WILSON 


C .  B.  H  ARKNESS,  v-pres. 


 CHAS.A .  CHAMBERS, 


WHO  ARE  WE  f  THE  RELIABLE  THREE ! 


COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  = 
Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.  Address: 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  615  Fresno,  Gal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  !4  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORAHGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


rvi  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian   Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CONIPAHY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Cost  of  Certified  Milk. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

More  inquiries  come  in  concerning  cer- 
tified milk,  and  more  interest  is  shown  in 
the  subject  by  dairymen  than  is,  perhaps, 
justified  by  the  importance  agriculturally 
of  the  subject.  It  should  therefore  be 
profitable  to  understand  what  the  cost  is 
of  equipping  such  a  plant  and  managing 
it  and  how  much  chance  there  would  be 
of  making  a  success  financially  of  such  an 
undertaking. 

In  the  first  place,  certified  milk  dairies 
owe  their  origin  to  city  dwellers,  not  to 
dairymen.  Medical  societies  prescribe 
certain  regulations  which  must  be  ob- 
served by  the  dairies,  and  any  dairyman 
who  wishes  to  supply  certified  milk  need 
only  abide  by  these  regulations,  have  his 
dairy  inspected  by  a  representative  of  the 
society  and  he  may  label  his  product  certi- 
field  milk.  This  name  is  also  protected 
bv  law  so  that  no  dairyman  is  permitted 
to  use  it  unless  the  milk  is  produced  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  medical  society 
having  the  matter  in  charge  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  milk  is  sold. 

Certified  milk  is  just  common  milk  pro- 
duced under  as  nearly  ideal  conditions  of 
sanitation  as  it  is  possible  to  secure,  ex- 
pense being  no  object,  and  then  kept  from 
the  entrance  or  development  of  impurities 
until  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Naturally  both  the  equipment  necessary 
to  bring  this  all  about  and  the  expense  of 
management  costs  a  great  deal.  As  the 
city  dweller  is  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  dairies  and  the  expense,  he 
has  to  pay  the  bills,  and  everything  is 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

This  great  initial  and  maintenance  cost 
makes  it  difficult  for  any  person  without 
coi.siderable  capital  to  run  the  business. 
It  also  makes  the  final  cost  of  the  milk  so 
great  that  there  is  little  chance  for  an 
un limited  development  of  the  industry. 
The  persons  to  buy  it  will  be  mainly  com- 
posed of  those  who  always  want  the  best 
regardless  of  price  and  those  who  want  it 
for  babies  and  young  children,  when  they 
would  be  willing  to  use  ordinary  market 
milk  for  themselves.  These  two  classes 
of  persons,  however,  will  always  take  a 
good  deal  of  the  milk  and  permit  the  busi- 
ness to  grow  quite  a  good  deal  before  it 
reaches  its  limit. 

To  go  into  detail  as  to  the  requirements 
for  certified  milk  would  require  more 
space  than  is  justified  by  the  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  produced  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows  and  under  per- 
fectly clean  conditions.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  cooled  and  bottled  at 
once  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  45  de- 
grees or  less  until  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. Its  cleanliness  and  the  continu- 
ally low  temperature  under  which  it  is 
kept  are  verified  by  frequent  bacterial 
tests,  as  no  certified  milk  may  have  more 
than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter, 
about  15  drops. 

The  greatest  initial  expense  is  in  the 
equipment.  A  refrigerating  plant  for  a 
100-cow  dairy  will  cost  about  $1100,  build- 
ings and  installation  extra.  Ice  can  be 
purchased  instead,  but  as  a  steady  busi- 
ness a  refrigerating  plant  is  better  and 
usually  less  expensive.  A  sterilizing  out 
fit,  including  truck,  will  cost  about  $175 
more,  boiler  about  $200,  shipping  cases 
$100,  bottling  plant  $125,  and  incidentals 
not  needed  in  an  ordinary  dairy  about  $75 
more,  installation  and  housing  additional. 
Thus,  producing  certified  milk  is  not  a 
poor  man's  job.  The  floors  of  the  milking 
stable  are  required  to  be  of  concrete, 
which  is  more  expensive  than  wood, 
though  so  much  more  convenient  that  It 
is  often  used  in  dairies      all  kinds. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  in  keeping  with 
tb.3  cost  of  equipment.    The  cows  have  to 


be  tuberculin  tested.  In  California  this  is 
done  twice  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  cow 
for  each  test.  While  of  value  on  account 
of  removing  unhealthy  animals,  it  could 
be  done  cheaper  by  the  owner  or  by  some 
one  he  could  hire,  and  the  loss  of  the  one 
or  two  reacting  animals  that  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  found  is  an  expense  the  or- 
dinary dairyman  would  not  have  to  sus- 
tain. For  a  100  cow  dairy  the  cost  of  test- 
ing alone  is  thus  $200  per  year. 

Inspection  of  the  dairies  is  made  once  a 
month  at  $10  per  inspection  and  expenses. 
The  expenses  depend  upon  the  distance  of 
the  dairy  from  the  city  and  the  carfare, 
but  may  make  each  inspection  amount  to 
about  $12,  or  $144  per  year.  Added  to 
this  are  two  bacterial  examinations  per 
month,  at  $3  each,  or  $72  per  year.  In 
case  the  sample  runs  over  the  limit  of 
10,000  bacteria,  which  it  occasionally  does, 
an  extra  examination  may  be  made  at  $3. 

In  addition  to  the  bacterial  examination 
a  chemical  analysis  is  made  once  a  month 
to  see  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  is 
what  it  ought  to  be.  This  costs  $5  for 
each  analysis,  or  $60  per  year.  All  this 
expense  is  from  outside  the  dairy,  or 
coming  from  the  supervision  of  the  medi- 
cal commission,  and  is  no  part  of  the 
actual  handling  of  the  milk.  It  can  be 
seen  to  amount  to  about  $27G  per  year  for 
any  dairy,  of  any  size,  while  the  cost  of 
$2  per  cow  for  tuberculin  testing  will  be 
still  more. 

The  medical  milk  commission  indicates 
its  supervision  by  furnishing  the  caps  for 
the  bottles,  and  charges  enough  over 
their  original  cost  to  furnish  expenses  of 
supervision.  At  present  this  cost  is  only 
$1  per  thousand,  but  may  be  more  or  less 
as  the  commission  needs  funds.  These 
caps  have  to  be  covered  with  paraffine 
and  held  in  place  by  rubber  bands,  which 
also  costs  something,  though  not  a  great 
deal. 

Among  the  extra  expenses  in  stable  and 
dairy  management  are  cleaning  the  cows 
and  the  stable.  The  cows  all  have  to  be 
brushed  and  the  udder  and  sides  with 
which  the  milker  will  come  into  contact 
gone  over  with  a  moist  cloth.  All  visible 
dirt  of  any  description  on  any  part  of  the 
cows  has  t  obe  removed  before  milking. 
The  stable  floor  has  also  to  be  hosed  out 
after  each  milking.  Naturally  it  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  very  good  accommo- 
dations for  the  cows  outside,  as  well  as 
inside  the  barn.  Ordinarily  it  takes  for 
100  cows  one  man  extra  to  milk  or  care 
for  them  than  would  be  required  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  several  extra  to 
care  for  the  plant. 

Before  milking,  each  man  must  be 
clothed  in  a  clean  white  suit,  composed  of 
cap,  jumper  and  overalls.  These  cannot 
be  used  more  than  one  day  without  being 
washed,  both  the  washing  and  the  outfits 
causing  expense  that  would  not  occur  on 
other  dairies.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  other  requirements  about  feeding,  care 
of  cows  and  stable,  and  so  on,  which  need 
not  be  considered  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  with  a  dairy  with  four  strings 
of  cows,  upon  which  for  ordinary  market 
milk  five  men  could  do  all  the  work,  In  a 
certified  dairy  at  least  eight  men  are 
needed.  Another  feature  of  this  is  that 
to  do  good  work  on  a  certified  dairy  a  man 
must  be  careful  and  conscientious,  and 
worth  more  than  the  average  man.  To 
secure  such  men  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
pay  several  dollars  per  month  over  sched- 
uled wages.  One  of  the  men  is  hired  espe- 
cially to  look  after  the  machinery,  and 
naturally  is  paid  more  than  is  customary. 
Thus  the  eight  men  on  a  certified  dairy 
containing  100  cows  would  be  paid  almost 
twice  what  is  paid  five  men  on  an  ordi- 
nary dairy  of  the  same  size. 
After  leaving  the  plant  there  is  also  an 
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LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  80  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

PERCHERONS 


TWO  REGISTERED  2-YEAR-OLD 
STUD  COLTS  FOR  SALE 

One  gray,  out  of  mare  imported  from 
France. 

One  black,  from  American-bred  mare. 

Sires  Imported  and  weighing  over  2100 
pounds. 

$1100  TAKES  THE  PAIR 


ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  JR.,  Prop. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  nnd  GUERNSEY 
III  I.I,  CALVES,  six  month*  nnd  under;  nil 
vi  i-ii  <  no iiu h  bred  and  good  enough  Indi- 
vidually to  commend  them  to  the  careful 
breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg;.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 


BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  <fe  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Arc,  I\  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


extra  expense.  The  milk  is  shipped  in 
bottles  which  are  contained  in  a  closed 
case  and  sorrounded  by  ice.  The  same 
amount  of  milk  contained  in  a  100-pound 
tank,  when  in  the  case  weighs  300  pounds. 
The  freight  rates  are  just  the  same,  so 
the  expense  is  tripled.  The  bottles,  how- 
ever, are  furnished  by  the  bistributer  and 
are  no  expense  to  the  dairyman. 

To  reimburse  the  dairyman  for  all  this 
expense,  which  is  said  to  be  just  double 
that  of  producing  ordinary  market  milk, 
he  secures  10  cents  a  quart,  delivered, 
against  the  16  and  17  cents  per  gallon  at 
the  shipping  point  for  market  milk.  The 
consumer  pays  15  cents  by  the  time  it  gets 
to  him,  while  the  other  milk  costs  him 
10  cents,  sometimes  only  8  or  9  cents. 
Usually  each  class  of  dairyman  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  distributer  which  will  al- 
low him  a  certain  leeway  in  the  amount 
of  milk  he  can  furnish  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  On  certified  dairies,  however, 
all  milk,  no  matter  how  it  is  produced 
costs  much  more  than  elsewhere,  owing 
to  expensive  equipment  and  care  of  cattle, 
so  the  surplus  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  Un- 
less he  can  dispose  of  nearly  all  of  his 
milk  at  full  rates  he  is  likely  to  have  his 
books  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  costs  the  market 
milk  dairyman  little  more  to  produce  milk 
than  it  would  the  butter-fat  man,  and  his 
surplus  can  be  sent  to  the  creamery  with 
no  loss.  The  certified  milk  man  is  helped 
to  dispose  of  his  surplus,  however,  by 
shipping  it  in  tanks,  which  must  be  cov- 
ered with  a  moistened  case  to  keep  the 
milk  cool.  This  is  called  inspected  milk, 
and  usually  sells  at  12  cents  a  quart  re- 
tail. The  dairyman  by  this  is  saved  the 
extra  expense  of  bottling  and  freight  on 
bottles  and  case. 

This  account  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  subject  of  certified  milk  as  nu- 
merous little  details  will  enter  in  that 
will  add  to  the  cost  or  bring  the  dairy- 
man a  certain  recompense  for  his  extra 
trouble.  Not  every  man  could  run  a  certi- 
fied dairy,  as  can  be  seen  above;  there  is 
not  room  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  cer- 
tified milk.  For  the  bay  cities  there  are 
only  five  certified  dairies  in  operation, 
two  at  Dixon,  Solano  county,  one  at  Santa 
Clara,  one  at  San  Anselmo,  Marin  county, 
and  the  fifth  and  latest  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion the  University  of  California  dairy  at 
Berkeley. 

If  a  man  thinks  of  starting  such  a 
dairy  he  should  discover  whether  there  is 
any  market  for  his  product,  or  whether 
the  present  dairies  are  supplying  and  are 
able  to  supply  all  such  milk  that  is 
needed,  and  what  would  happen  to  him  if 
he  was  left  with  a  lot  of  surplus  milk  on 
his  hands.  To  figure  the  cost  he  can  see 
what  equipment  he  needs  and  figure  the 
cost  of  operation  at  about  double  that  on 
other  dairies.  If  the  cost  of  production 
is  double,  he  can  see  that  the  selling  price 
is  also  double,  his  profits  will  be  doubled, 
and  he  can  know  that  if  there  is  money  in 
selling  market  milk,  there  is  twice  as 
much  money  in  succeeding  in  selling  cer- 
tified milk. 


She  (complainingly) — You  promised 
faithfully  that  you  wouldn't  smoke  any 
more  after  January  1. 

He — I'm  not.  I  am  simply  keeping  up 
the  usual  amount. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  SO  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


AME 

ORIGINAL  & 
GENUINE 


CAN 
NCE 


STEEL  POSTS    n  &  GATES 

'T^HE  pasture  is 
the  mother  of 
the  farm.  The  per- 
manent  pasture 
should  be  divided 
into  fields  by  the 
use  of  woven  wire 
fences. 


Fields  should  be 
of  such  size  that  each 
one  will  be  pastured 
off  in  from  8  to  10 
days.  The  number 
of  fields  will  depend 
on  the  growth  of  the 
grass.  By  dividing 
the  pasture  the  grass 
is  evenly  cleaned  up 
and  an  intense  use  is 
made  of  the  whole 
pasture.  To  save 
time  the  pasture 
should  be  provided 
with  gates,  handy, 
easy  to  open  and  not 
too  small.  Pasture  \ 
is  the  mother  of  the 
farm,  and  live  stock 
must  have  freedom. 


American  Fence  is 
made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized 
heavily,  having  the 
American  hinged  joint 
(patented),  a  fabric 
most  flexible  and  wear- 
resisting.  A  square 
mesh  fence  of  weight, 
strength  and  durability 
— three  great  needs  in 
farm  fences. 

W e  appeal  to  the  scales  as  the  judge 
between  American  and  other  fences. 
Its  decision  shows  •weight  of  metal; 
and  as  fence  is  sold  by  the  rod,  the 
buyer  gets  more  for  his  money. 

Dealers  in 
Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are 
sold.  Shipped  to  them 
direct  from  mills  in  car- 
load lots,  thus  saving 
freight  charges  and  enabling 
dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen. 
Sales  Agt.,  AMERICAN  STEEL 
&  WIRE  COMPANY,  Chicago, 
72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St.;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel 
I  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
£i  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap- 
er than  Wood  and 
More  Durable. 

Get  Catalog. 


Net 


Send  for  copy  of  "American  Fence 
(/>«,*'  also  book  "How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay."  profusely  illustrated,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
showing  how  fence  may  be  employed 
to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.  Furnished  f  ree  on  application* 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina,  says 
a  leading  dairyman.      Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


A6°/oPROTEIN-IO%FATl 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
!  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."  ^  Poultry 
men  find  Proteina  bett»™  -;ian  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
^h"5NS.   Write  for  sisT._«  ,^.cers  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairymen.] 


50LD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  5EATTL 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second  Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  or  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed nrst  class. 

If  thinking  of  baring  nay  kind  of  pipe, 
roar  best  interests  will  be  served  by  writing 
us  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


DITnU/nnn  TAMaV**  1  aeal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
KL1IWUUU    I  rill  sell  ray  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 

price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methodB. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  iy%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2>£  ft.  deep,  J10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

FOR  SALE. 

155  acres  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county, 
45  acres  In  wine  grapes,  15  acres  prunes, 
20  acres  bottom  land  for  hops  or  alfalfa; 
good  dwelling,  barn  and  outhouses;  no 
better  apple  or  berry  land  in  Cajifornia; 
income  now  about  $5000  per  annum;  ranch 
can  be  made  highly  productive;  no  irriga- 
tion required;  best  of  soil  and  climate; 
good  hunting  and  fishing  in  vicinity;  un- 
surpassed as  an  investment  or  speculation. 
Price,  $195  per  acre.  Particulars  of  JOHN 
F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

FOR  SALE — 50  acres,  4  miles  from  Aptos 
in  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  8  acres  apples, 
2  in  apricots,  10  acres  in  timber,  oak  and 
redwood,  balance  in  hay  and  pasture; 
plenty  spring  water;  2  dwellings,  barn 
and  other  buildings;  2  cows;  wagons, 
farm  implements  and  tools.  J.  F.  Lotman, 
Aptos,  Cal.   

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

160  acres  in  the  Imperial  valley,  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  El  Centro;  price 
$20,000;  terms  given.  W.  LIENAU,  Im- 
perial, Cal.,  Box  97.  

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIME  TO  LIME — Air-slacked  lime  and 
gvpsum  in  carlots.  Lime  in  five-ton  ship- 
ments. Carlots  of  sheep  and  cattle  manure. 
Buy  now.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco. 

PIT  GAMES — The  handsomest,  hardiest 
and  most  courageous  of  the  feathered 
family.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your 
station.  O.  L.  Crane,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


BARRED  ROCKS  exclusively.  Eggs 
from  prize  matings  $2.50-$3.00.  Hatched 
chicks  from  same  for  sale;  also  fine  cock- 
erels. Write  for  descriptions.  G.  L.  HAW- 
LEY,  Madera,  Cal. 

CHOICE  INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN 
DUCKS — Eggs.  Prolific  white  egg  strain. 
Ducklings  to  order.  Send  for  March  price 
list.    Mrs.  Benj.  G.  Johnson,  Vacaville,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.   C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOMESEEKERS  AND  INVESTORS — We 
furnish  free  information  concerning  the 
various  products  of  California,  approxi- 
mate yield  per  acre,  selling  prices,  land 
values,  soil  and  water  conditions  of  the 
different  localities  and  other  data  desired. 
All  inquiries  cheerfully  answered.  PACI- 
FIC HOMESEEKERS  BUREAU,  Herman 
W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Fourtli  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


BUY  BY  MAIL — Save  money  on  your 
groceries.  A  postal  brings  out  latest 
monthly  price  list.  BLACK'S  PACKAGE 
CO.,  "Mail  Order  Grocers."  San  Jose.  Cal. 

15KFOHE  OR  AFTER  HFYIXG  country 
lands  see  D.  J.  Whitney,  420  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  on  depth  and  quality  of 
soil,  value  and  treatment  of  land.  Charges 
moderate. 

Write  OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Jas. 
A.  Brown,  Mgr.,  Dept.  3,  1661  Mission  St.. 
San  Francisco,  for  catalogue  of  Price 
Saver  lines,  including  Implements,  Gaso- 
line Engines,  Pumps,  Wire  Fence,  Paint, 
Buggies,  Wagons,  Harness,  Cream  Separa- 
tors, Furniture,  Carpets,  etc.,  etc.  Prices 
are  wholesale  to  you.  Catalogue  is  free. 
State  line  most  interested  in.  Send  five 
of  your  neighbors'  names  who  would  also 
like  catalogue. 

700  ACRES  FOR  SALE. 

All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county,  400  acres  grain  land,  125  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  flowing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  under 
irrigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  ALVARADO. 
900  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael.  Cal. 

FARM 
BOOKKEEPING 

Hun  jour  farm  like  n  factory.  Keep 
costs  and  records  of  operations  and  know 
the  profitable  departments  of  your  busi- 
ness, the  same  as  any  factory  or  commer- 
cial business. 

This  can  be  easily  done  by  Hadley'n 
l'nrm  Book-keeping  System.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  practical.  Complete  Instructions 
and  example  records  are  worked  out, 
showing  the  entries  you  will  make. 

Scientific  apeetallsed  fanning  pays  Mk. 
Kun  your  farm  Intelligently. 

Price  $6.50  delivered  at  your  express 
office,  with  return  privilege. 

Write  us  if  you  wish  additional  de- 
tailed information. 

Send  postoffice  order  or  bank  draft. 

CHARLES  R.  HADLEY  CO. 

Dept.  P.  R.,  LOS  ANGELES,  California. 

References:    First  National  Bank. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

The  home  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  the 
county  of  Ayrshire  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  for  centuries  she  has  been 
known  to  be  the  greatest  producer  of 
milk  from  the  least  feed — a  very  great 
point  in  her  favor  in  the  commercial 
world.  She  also  is,  when  fattened,  a  very 
desirable  quantity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
butcher.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
on  the  foreign  market  to  see  Ayrshire 
steers  sell  right  up  with  Angus  and  Short- 
horns. But  it  is  as  a  cheese  cow  that  the 
Ayrshire  shines,  and  in  this  capacity  she 
has  very  few  equals,  if  any.  She  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  certain  climates  and 
conditions,  being  very  rugged  and  hardy 
ir.  her  make-up,  having  a  strong  consti- 
tution and  an  easy  keeper,  and  will  prob- 
ably give  more  milk  than  any  other 
known  cow  on  rough  range  and  lowland 
grasses.  In  fact,  I  know  of  nothing  which 
can  make  more  money  out  of  grasses, 
which  stockmen  and  dairymen  consider 
almost  useless  for  feed,  than  the  Ayrshire 
cow  can.  She  has  been  bred  along  these 
l:nes  for  centuries  in  her  home,  a  barren, 
rough,  hilly  country,  but  she  is  a  per- 
former, too,  when  put  on  good  feed,  as 
rt-cords  show  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
she  is  fast  becoming  a  great  favorite  with 
practical  dairymen.  In  the  Atlantic  States 
she  now  holds  pre-eminence  in  numbers, 
and  at  the  last  great  Toronto  show  in 
Canada,  where  it  rained  three  days  out 
of  six,  and  in  that  time  900,000  people 
went  through  the  gates,  the  Ayrshire  cow 
led  all  cattle  in  numbers.  (This  was  the 
lr.rgest  attended  live  stock  show  in  the 
world.)  No  fair  can  surpass  Toronto  in 
exhibits  of  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 
When  beef  cattle  were  in  their  prime  in 
Canada  no  fair  surpassed  Toronto  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  cattle  exhibit. 
It  seems  now  that  the  dairy  cow  is  queen, 
and  instead  of  an  entry  of  265  head  of 
Short-horns  as  last  year,  this  year  saw 
only  185,  including  grades.    As  might  be 


Save  10%  Bu%g 

From  TAY  what 

for  every  service,  Rotary, 

1  UltiPS  Centrifugal  and  Spray, 

 _       Rumsey 's  make.  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies. 

Gas  Engines  ^e' b5^son 

 —  the  market. 

2  A  to  100  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 
T3i|-|/^       All    Sizes,    Fittings  and 
X  AFC  Valves 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.       San  Francisco 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon.  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


NEW  LAND  OPENING 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  completed  and  these  lands  are 
now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits.  Including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER    SUPPLY — Practically 

Cost  to  the  irrigator  low. 
drainage  system  the  best. 
TRANSPORTATION — Both 

water. 


unlimited. 

Canal  and 


by     rail  and 


LAND   PRICES — Low  and   terms   of  pay- 
ment easy. 


For  full  particulars: 

KIH\  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

Willows.  Glenn  County.  Cal. 

Check  off  what  you  are  interested  in; 
(  ilriis  I  mils  DeclduoiiH  Frultn 


Dairying 

M  u us 

Poultry 
Alfalfa 


General  Farming 

Oerrieii 

Keen 

Garden  Truck    K  F 


TEN    YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


FAIRMEAD 
COLONY 


Ever  hear  of  it?  No.  It's  brand  new.  14,000  acres  in  small  farms  Just 
placed  on  the  market.  Rich,  sandy  loam,  lots  of  water,  part  of  the  famous 
Sharon  ranch  in  Madera  county.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  unsurpassed  for 
growing  alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes,  and  vegetables.  Our  new  town,  FAIRMEAD, 
will  be  the  shipping  and  supply  point  for  this  great  tract  and  50,000  adjoining 
acres. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  is  our  sixth.  We  have  successfully  colonized  five 
others  in  Merced  county,  14,000  acres  in  all.  Our  last,  a  5,500-acre  tract,  filled 
with  settlers  in  less  than  nine  months.  Fairmead  will  do  better.  The  best 
locations  and  opportunities  are  open  to  those  who  buy  today.  Tear  out  this 
ad.  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address.  We  will  send  full  par- 
ticulars. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  am  prepared  to  make  personal 
selection  and  shipment  of  any  kind 
of  live  stock. 

Write  me  what  you  want  and  what  you  have 
for  sale. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

401  EXAMINER  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


High  Grade  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irriumii.ii  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  aelf-operatlaa;. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 


Write  for  out  latest  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA 

Unusual   Inducements   Offered  to  Settlers. 


Lnnds   at   .1(40  to  $85   Per  Acre  and  31% 
Years  to  Pay  for  It. 


The  Victorian  Government  of  Australia 
has  for  years  been  working  toward  the 
completion  of  the  most  elaborate  plan  of 
irrigation  development  ever  undertaken 
by  a  commonwealth. 

Victoria  offers  unusual  inducement  to 
settlers,  offering  the  finest  of  lands  at 
prices  from  $40  to  $85  per  acre,  with  31% 
years  to  pay  for  same. 

Victoria's  irrigated  areas  will  grow  all 
the  products  of  the  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  zones.  They  are  equally  suited  to 
dairying,  the  growing  and  fattening  of 
live  stock,  and  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Victoria's  climate  gives  charm  and 
healtfulness  to  rural  life.  The  air  is  pure, 
sunny  days  are  almost  continuous,  and 
there  is  a  freedom  from  both  the  arctic 
cold  which  chills  and  the  tropic  heat  which 
enervates. 

Settlers  who  think  seriously  of  investi- 
gating this  offering  can  feel  assured  that 
every  statement  made  is  honest  and  cor- 
rect, the  Victorian  Government  being  be- 
hind every  statement,  insuring  the  colonist 
right  and  proper  treatment. 

The  new  steamship  Tahiti  will  leave  San 
Francisco  on  April  3d,  with  a  special  ex- 
cursion bound  direct  to  Melbourne.  Avery 
low  one  way  and  round  trip  rate  has  been 
made  and  any  information,  folders,  book- 
lets, etc.,  regarding  this  section,  can  be 
had  by  addressing  The  Peck-Judah  Co., 
U.  S.  Agents  of  the  Land  Dept.  of  the  Vic- 
torian Government,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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mona 

DEEP  WELL 

PUMPS 

ARE  THE  MOST 

NUMEROUS 

IN  ALL 

DEEP  WELL 

SECTIONS 


They  are  manufactjred  by  a  com- 
pany who  have  the  capital,  equip- 
ment and  ability  to  build  them  in 
a  first-class  manner  and  to  install 
them  satisfactorily. 

They  are  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials throughout — every  part  being 
made  in  our  own  plant  by  our  own 
experienced  workmen  except  the 
seamless  brass  tubing,  for  cylinders, 
which  is  made  to  order  specially  for 
us  in  the  East. 

We  have  records  that  show  where 
Pomona  Pumps  have  been  in  con- 
stant use  for  ten  years  without  new 
pump  heads,  and  are  still  giving  sat- 
isfactory service. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
let  us  know  jour  requirements. 

^POMONA, 

■  Manufacturing  Co. 

JL   Pomona .  Ca  1  i  f . 


expected  with  the  increase  in  dairying 
that  is  constant  in  Canada,  the  dairy  cow 
has  the  strongest  representation  in  the 
cattle  classes.  The  show  just  past  had 
240  Ayrshire  cows  on  exhibition,  80  head 
more  than  any  other  dairy  breed  and  the 
largest  exhibit  of  cattle  on  the  ground. 
The  highest  in  quality  that  were  ever 
displayed  at  Toronto,  they  were  the  ad- 
miration of  all  for  their  beauty  of  line, 
their  ideal  types,  their  lovely  color,  their 
majestic  carriage  and  the  very  important 
fact  that  they  breed  true  to  type.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Ayrshire  breeds  true 
to  type,  when  they  have  been  bred  along 
these  lines  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion, on  their  native  heath,  by  men  who 
arc  recognized  the  world  over  as  past- 
masters  in  the  breeding  art?  Scotland 
with  her  beef  Short-horns  started  the  ball 
rolling  first  in  Canada,  then  to  this  coun- 
try, Argentine  Republic  and  Australia. 
Scotland  is  the  home  of  the  Ayrshire,  and 
unless  she  was  a  profitable  dairy  cow  on 
the  barren  hills  and  high-priced  lowland 
she  would  never  have  been  kept  for  gen- 
erations. As  a  dairy  cow  she  has  gained 
pre-eminence  in  the  Atlantic  States  and 
Canada.  She  is,  practically  speaking,  the 
only  dairy  cow  in  Australia,  and  if  his- 
tory should  repeat  itself,  she  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  pioneering  the  dairy 
interests  of  this  country  to  success. 


GREAT  PRICE  FOR  A  BULL  CALF 


The  Edgewood  Short-horn  Company  has 
purchased  from  Capt.  Graham  Sterling 
Creiff  the  five-months-old  red  roan  Short- 
horn bull  calf,  Strowan  Clarionet,  for 
$3750.  This  calf  is  a  full  brother  to 
Strowan  Clarion,  which  Mr.  Dulthie  pur- 
chased for  $7500;  some  price  for  a  year- 
ling. W.  M.  C. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG. 
nedy  Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


Ken- 


SMALL  RANCHES 

and 

COUNTRY  HOMES 

Within  30  Minutes'  ride  of  Oakland 
and  1  hour's  ride  of  San  Francisco. 


These  lands  are  suitable  for  any- 
thing that  you  wish  to  use  them  for — 
all  fruits,  all  vegetables  and  nuts, 
particularly  the  English  Walnut. 


Investigate  Walnuts. 


Better  than  an  Endowment  Policy, 
assuring  you  a  large  and  steady  in- 
come in  years  to  come. 


Prices  Will  Certainly  Double. 

as  soon  as  the  Oakland  &  Antioch 
Railway  completes  its  tunnel,  about 
July  1st  next. 

Buy  Now 
and 

Take  Advantage  of  Today's  Prices. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  SUMMER 
HOME,  by  all  means  make  arrange- 
ments to  accompany  us  to  our  valley. 

Watch  the  Town  of  Concord  Grow. 


The  manufacturers  along  the  bay  at 
Bay  Point  are  already  making  ar- 
rangements for  their  employees  to 
live  at  Concord. 

By  all  means  investigate  or  write 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
907  First  National  Bank  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


D 


O  SOMETHING 

for  Your  Orange  Groves-Now! 


If  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost, 
you  can  offset  the  damage. 


r 

Apply  Nitrogen  at  once  to  your  Trees  in 
the  immediately  available  form  of 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  will  rejuvenate  your  trees  and  make  them 
more  hardy. 

Send  post  card  to-day  for  valuable  booklet 
on  "Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits." 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  Propaganda 
17  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  No  Branch  Offices 
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The  New  Bettendorf  wagon  is  a  steel  wagon. 
The  methods  of  manufacture  have  been  steadily 
improved  until  the   New   Bettendorf  stands  un- 
excelled. 

Nearly  all  parts  of  the  New  Bettendorf  are  made 
of  steel;  hence,  the  wagon  will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  gears  will  not  shrink,  rot,  or  dry  out,  how- 
ever wet  cr  dry  the  climate  may  be. 

The  quality  of  the  material  is  always  the  same, 
hence  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wagon  never 
varies. 

In  style,  quality  of  finish,  as  well  as  in  work- 
manship, the  New  Bettendorf  cannot  be  excelled. 
If  you  need  a  wagon,  get  a  New  Bettendorf. 
Call  on  us,  we  will  gladly  explain  the  good 
features  of  this  wagon. 


PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  Distributers 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


\H\ :  ATA  A 


m  Do  All  Your 

Plowing  Alone 

You   can  plow 
without   help — or 

your  boy  can — with  this 
new  Avery  Gas  Tractor  and  ^ 
"Self  Lift"  Engine  Gang. 
Plows   raised   and   lowered  by 
"Power  Lift."  You  rua  the  engine. 
Plow  runs  itself.    All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  pull  a  rope  at  ends  of  furrows.    Saves'Ov  _ 
wages  and  board  of  extra  man.  Power  farming  pays'"  big  profits 

M     iwp  n W  Gas  Tractor  and 
p    AT  LnT  "Self  Lift"  Plow  ■ 

Engine  weighs  only  about  11.000  pounds.  Won't  pack  the  ground.  Simplest  engine  built. 
PLOW  QUICK  at  the  RIGHT  TIME.  With  the  Avery  ( ias  Plow  outfit  you  can  turn 
every  acre  while  the  soil  is  in  just  the  right  condition.  Disc,  Pack,  Harrow,  Seed— get 
your  crop  in  on  time.  A  bad  season  can't  hold  you  back — the  Avery  Gas  Tractor  works 
fast  and  long  hours— night  and  day  if  you  wish.  Doesn't  "overheat"  like  horses.  No 
need  to  stop  for  rest  or  sleep. 

PLOW  DKF.P.    Cultivate  often.    Save  the  moisture,  get  a  perfect  «ecd  bed  and  big 
crops.   You  do  it  with  an  Avery  Gas  Tractor. 

Get  the  Facts  About  the  Avery  Gas  Tractor  and  "Sell  Lilt"  Plow 


Just  write  us  a  postal  and  say !    "Send  nie  fi 


  Oa»  Tractor  and  -Self  Lllf  Plow  book.  We'll 

nail  you  a  valuable  book  of  power  plowing  tacts  that  you  need  to  know.  AIM  tell  BM  tile  Unci  OC 
»ork  you  want  to  do,  the  number  ol  acres  you  Earn  and  how  ninny  horses  you  use.  Write  us  at  once. 
Address  AVERY  COMPANY.  1805  Iowa  St,  Peoria,  III.  Alto  manx&tetvrrri  of 
Avery  dot  Farm  Trucks,  Undtrmounted  Steam  Traction  Bnginei  and  "  Yellow  Fellow"  Grain  Ihrttttm 
•  Babb  Carter  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Northern  Cat.  Agents 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


A.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  .Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

SWINE — W.  M.  Carruthera,  401  Examiner 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Choice  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  boars. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal  — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mill*,,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  L  C.  swine. 


RMBOWLLETS 


600  YEARLING  I 
300  2-YEAR-OLD  S 


RAMS 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THF  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


■H.H.H 

»rso  Medicii 


HEADY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.N 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  I H  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD A&AIHST 
-  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
[*°ti"t")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IX  DOES  THE  WORK. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston,  Piston- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400   Seventh   St.,   Ban   FrauolMco,  Cn). 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 


Progressive  Breeding  of  Sheep. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carri  thers. 

Many  sheep  men  still  ask,  "What  is  im- 
piovement?"  "Show  us,"  they  say,  "the 
superior  features  of  the  black-faced  types 
of  today  when  compared  with  the  products 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago." 

This  demand,  I  grant,  is  justified,  and 
the  comparison  very  necessary.  First 
of  all,  the  average  member  of  a  progres- 
sive flock  today  yields  much  more  and 
much  better  wool  than  did  even  the  high- 
est type  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Nor  is  this  at  a  sacrifice  of  bone  or  gen- 
eral development,  since  all  authorities 
agi  ee  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
face  there  has  been  an  all  around  advance- 
ment. Were  the  leading  prize  winners  of 
1S85  led  into  the  show  ring  today  (and  it 
is  not  my  desire  to  minimize  their  quali- 
ties) they  would  fall  far  short  of  repeat- 
ing their  conquests. 

But  why,  it  may  be  reasonably  asked, 
have  heads  declined?  The  formation  was 
perhaps  never  better,  but  there  is  a  want 
of  bulk,  which  under  development  serious- 
ly diminishes  the  masculine  character  of 
the  product.  There  is  an  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  head  and  body.  Still, 
strangely  enough,  the  bones  are  superior 
in  point  of  strength  and  mold  to  the  bones 
of  former  days.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
conclude  in  contradiction  of  part  decisions 
that  the  osseous  growth  of  the  sheep  is 
not  uniform  and  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  a  small,  almost  diminutive,  head 
united  to  a  large  robust  body. 

But  breeders  must  be  cautious  and  not 
be  misled,  though  we  note  the  aforesaid 
inconsistency  in  numerous  cases — the 
small  head  and  the  large  body  the  phe- 
nomenon does  not  carry  with  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  natural  law.  If  breeders  do  not 
strive  against  the  anomaly — for  an 
anomaly  it  certainly  is — by  strengthening 
the  heads,  they  will  by  and  by  discover 
that  the  bodies  show  a  tendency  to  assert 
a  normal  standard  by  conforming  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  weaker  features.  The 
strongest  flocks  today  supply  incontro- 
vertible proof  of  the  truth  of  this  con- 
tention, in  that  all  through  their  history 
we  find  an  unbroken  line  of  head  promi- 
nence. 

Another  danger  in  the  realm  of  breed- 
ing calls  for  notice,  and  that  is  the  craze 
for  black  heads,  which  craze  is  likely 
soon  to  give  us  a  race  of  fleecy  piebalds. 
The  original  belief,  doubtless,  was  that 
the  black  head  denoted  hardiness,  and 
that  belief  still  dominates  the  market. 
But  skilled  breeders  know  (the  satisfy- 
ing of  the  tastes  of  purchasers  is  another 
mutter)  from  experience  that  the  "brock" 
is  quite  as  hard  as  the  jet-black  head,  and, 
from  an  art  point  of  view,  much  prettier. 
Then,  in  addition,  the  color  of  the  coat  is 
purer,  and  I  always  think  more  luxurious 
and  of  finer  quality. 

This  question  and  questions  of  a  like 
nature  demand  the  attention  of  the  Black 
Face  breeders.  But  for  the  primary  im- 
portance of  prices  and  the  dependence  of 
high  prices  on  the  personal  possession  of 
certain  qualities  or  types  in  strong  de- 
mand, the  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  co-operation  would  quicken  the  rate 
of  progress  in  sheep  breeding.  Passing 
under  review  the  outstanding  flocks  of 
the  present  time  and  noting  their  respec- 
tive merits  and  defects,  I  see  how  by  co- 
operation in  the  use  of  rams  great  im- 
provements could  be  affected.  A  breeder, 
for  instance,  sees  that  it  is  almost  im- 
perative that  he  secure  a  certain  type  of 
sheep  in  order  to  arrest  some  peculiar 
proneness  that  threatens  the  reputation 
of  his  whole  flock,  but  after  visiting,  with 
eager  eyes,  every  flock  in  the  country  he 
has  to  return  home  still  wanting.  Well 
he  knows  where  the  stamp  is  that  would 


suit  him,  but  the  flaming  sword  of  com- 
petition holds  guard  over  the  needed  and 
coveted  treasures. 


FEEDING  CALVES  AND  DEHORN- 
ING COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  rented  a  dairy 
and  I  wish  to  use  all  the  milk  to  make 
cheese  and  I  would  like  to  know  how 
soon  the  calves  can  be  weaned  and  yet 
not  hinder  their  growth.  After  weaning, 
what  you  advise  to  feed  them?  Please 
give  two  of  the  best  foods,  for  I  have 
been  offered  a  first-class  price  for  the 
calves  if  I  will  keep  them  until  fall. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  off  cowls 
horns,  and  is  there  any  danger  when  they 
are  with  calf?  M.  E.  P. 

Greenview. 

ANSWER  HY    W.    If,   (  ARRl  TIIERS. 

The  calf  should  be  allowed  the  first 
milk  from  its  dam,  as  nature  requires 
this,  and  if  her  rules  are  violated  there 
will  surely  be  trouble.  After  the  calf  has 
once  nursed,  it  should  be  taken  away 
from  its  mother,  but  fed  its  mother's  milk 
for  a  few  days,  depending  on  the  vigor 
of  the  calf.  Commence  to  add  skim-milk 
after  a  week  or  ten  days,  adding  a  small 
amount  at  first  and  increasing  it  daily 
until  the  calf  is  on  an  entire  milk  diet. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  follow 
in  growing  calves  on  skim  milk:  the 
milk  must  be  sweet,  it  must  be  as  warm 
as  its  mother's  milk,  and  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  feed  too  much  of  it. 
There  are  many  more  calves  injured  by 
being  fed  too  much  skim-milk  than  there 
are  by  not  having  enough  of  it.  Four 
quarts  at  a  feed  twice  a  day  is  sufficient 
for  the  average  sized  calf  for  the  first 
month,  then  increase  it  accordingly.  Add 
a  spoonful  of  ground  flaxseed  to  each 
feed  and  teach  the  calf  to  eat  a  little 
grain  as  soon  as  possible.  Ground  barley 
is  the  most  economical  feed  to  balance  a 
ration  containing  so  much  skim-milk. 

Feed  ground  barley  as  soon  as  the 
young  calf  will  digest  it  well;  never  feed 
a  young  calf  cold  milk,  better  take  an 
axt  and  hit  it  on  the  head.  Calves  must 
be  watched,  and  when  they  show  a  ten- 
dency to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  feed  less 
milk,  and  when  this  does  not  remedy  the 
trouble,  heat  some  skim-milk  to  boiling 
and  when  it  is  cooled  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature feed  this  to  the  calf. 

A  good  grain  ration  to  feed  calves  along 
with  skim-milk  is  ground  barley  with 
green  alfalfa  hay.  When  the  milk  is  cut 
off,  feed  barley  and  bran  soaked  with 
molasses  water.  Put  a  pint  of  molasses 
in  a  pail  of  water  and  dampen  feed  with 
it.  This  amount  will  dampen  three  bush- 
els of  feed.  You  will  find  the  calves  will 
thrive  on  it  very  nicely,  keep  healthy  and 
gain  right  along.  I  prefer  damp  to  dry 
feed.  The  molasses  acts  as  a  conditioner. 
Corn  can  be  used  instead  of  ground  bar- 
ley, either  of  them  are  all  right  along 
with  good  alfalfa. 

The  best  time  to  dehorn  cows  is  in  the 
spring,  before  the  fly  season  starts.  It  is 
best  not  to  have  a  cow  too  far  along  in 
calf  before  dehorning,  as  she  Is  very  apt 
to  lose  her  calf.  It  is  also  better  to  de- 
horn before  your  cows  freshen,  because 
when  cows  are  milking  and  are  dehorned 
they  will  go  back  in  their  milk  a  great 
deal  for  the  first  month  after  the  dehorn- 
ing has  taken  place. 

A  nice  way  to  dehorn  calves  when  they 
arc  young  is  by  blistering  the  little  but- 
tons before  they  adhere  to  the  skull.  This 
is  very  simple  and  not  painful.  First 
clip  the  hair  about  the  horns  and  wet  the 
little  loose  button  and  apply  caustic 
potash,  in  stick  form,  by  rubbing  it  on 
the  damp  horn.  Remember,  this  must  be 
done  before  the  horn  adheres  to  the  skull. 


THE  WINNERS 


NETHERHALL  BROWNIE  IX 

World's  Record  Ayrshire 
Owner  Uses  a  Tubular 


DAIRY  MEN  making  most  money  use  high 
producing  cows  and  the  highest  produc- 
ing cream  separator,  Mr,  J.  W.  Cltse,  suc- 
cessful  business  dairyman  of  Redmond, 
Wash.,  owns  Netherhall  Hrownle  IX,  world's 
record  Ayrshire  cow  shown  above.  lie  uses 
and  recommends  the 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Others,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, likewise  use  Tubulars 
exclusively.    Tubulars  are 
winners.    Twice  the  skim- 
ming force.  Skim  faster  and 
twice  as  clean.  Dairy  Tubulars 
^  contain  no -disks.  Tubu- 
lars produce  best  and  most  cream 
— make  a  profit  no  other  separator  can 
— t.  Other  separators  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment for  Tubulars.  Ask  for  free  trial . 

BOTH  FREE 

Ask  for  catalog  No.  131  and  "Bosinesa 
Dairying."   Both  are  free,  postpaid. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester.  Pa. 

«o.  III.;  San  Fi 
FortJand.  Ore. 
Toronto.  Can,; 
;'<-tr.  Can. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  sad  Positive  Can 

The  safest.  Best  BUSTER  ever  need.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERF 
OKTIKING.  Impotsibte  to  produce  tear  or blemuh 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
"rice  (1  80  per  bottle:  Bold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 

ts  ass     Bend  for  descriptive  circulars 

'•RB  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO  .  Cleveland.  O.  I 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 

Bumper  crops  instead  o£  stumps.  Big; 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  11,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 


Hercules 


Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  p timi) i-  a  day.  30  days* 
trial.  Guaranteed  3 
%    Special  Introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
bio;  free  catalog. 
HEKCt'LES  MFG.  CO. 

112  17  th  st. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Francisco, 
2  MoitKomrry  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street, 
'apltal    Paid    Up  90,000.000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  ftS.OOO.OOO.OO 


Total      ....  $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERSi 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
t  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc,  J  , 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


The  Fresno  Seraper 


Send  for  Ratsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Lcandro,  California. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  Q.UAYLE, 
Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Ltvermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


6 

^^b^V^    The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
^^■^       Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Franclsco,Cal. 
You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

tS-      They  Last  Longer  ~& 


Also  remember  not  to  use  water  enough 
to  run  the  lye  away  from  the  button  and 
rub  until  the  skin  reddens.  Also  look  out 
to  keep  your  end  of  the  potash  stick  dry 
or  you  may  dehorn  the  tips  of  your 
fingers. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  FARM  PRAC- 
TICE. 


The  three  essential  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents of  soils  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Cash  crops  sold  from  the 
farm  permanently  remove  these  valuable 
elements.  When  a  farmer  sells  a  forty- 
biishel  crop  of  wheat,  he  disposes  of  fer- 
tilizing materials  which,  if  bought  in 
commercial  form  would  cost  him  $13.15. 
The  fertilizing  value  of  the  other  crops 
is  as  follows:  60  bushels  of  oats,  $8.50; 
20  tons  of  sugar  beets,  $29.88;  4  tons  of 
alfalfa,  $40.26;  2  tons  of  timothy,  $11.93; 
15,000  pounds  skimmed  milk,  $17.05;  1620 
pounds  straw,  $2.13.  Young  and  growing 
animals  and  dairy  cattle  return  in  the 
form  of  manure  75  to  80%  of  all  nitrogen- 
ous matter  fed  them,  and  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Fattening  animals  return  95%  of  the  fer- 
tilizing constituents  of  feeds  to  the  ma- 
nure. The  live  stock  farmer  saves  this 
high  percentage  of  soil  fertility  and  by 
use  of  grasses,  legumes  and  barnyard  ma- 
nures improves  constantly  the  physical 
condition  and  producing  power  of  his 
land.  He  must  be  skilled  to  handle  the 
diversified  system  and  manage  to  advan- 
tage the  different  crops  and  various 
classes  of  animals.  He  hauls  no  bulky 
crops  to  market,  saves  in  labor  and 
freight,  gives  employment  to  men  and 
finds  in  animal  life  a  source  of  both  profit 
and  pleasure.  W.  M.  C. 


FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  PURPOSES 


A  considerable  amount  of  interest  will 
be  evinced  in  the  future  of  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  heifer,  Pride  of  Dalmeny,  seven- 
teenth in  the  way  of  a  breeding  animal. 
She  has  been  taken  back  to  Lord  Rose- 
berry's  breeding  establishment  at  Dal- 
meny, near  Edinburg,  Scotland,  to  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  understood 
that  this  is  by  special  request  of  Lord 
Roseberry,  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
his  Aberdeen  Angus  herd.  He  had  a  spe- 
cial liking  for  the  heifer  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  her  quality  but  for  her  particu- 
lar line  breeding.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  result  of  this  cow,  because 
she  has  been  fitted  to  the  limit,  and  at  the 
Birmingham  fat  stock  show  she  took  first 
in  class  and  was  reserve  Grand  Champion 
in  the  show  from  a  butcher's  standpoint. 

W.  M.  C. 


WHY  NOT  FOR  SHROPSHIRES? 


The  American  Shropshire  Association 
has  had  its  annual  meeting  and  published 
its  appropriations  to  the  different  State 
and  interstate  fairs.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Washington  State  Fair,  the  In- 
terstate Fair  at  Spokane,  and  the  Oregon 
State  Fair  all  receive  an  appropriation, 
but  California  State  Fair  gets  nothing. 
These  appropriations  can  usually  be  got- 
ten for  the  asking  if  Shropshire  sheep 
will  be  on  exhibition.  Last  year  at  Sac- 
ramento a  fine  showing  of  Shropshires 
were  on  hand,  and  if  the  State  Board  ex- 
pects this  breed  on  hand  again  this  year, 
it  might  be  well  to  see  that  they  or  their 
secretary  look  after  these  appropriations. 
Eiery  little  helps  to  make  a  big  show. 

W.  M.  C. 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 

For  Particulars 
Address 

C  A.  RYAN,    orosi,  cal. 


50  Head  Perctieron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00 ; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Luitwieler  Deep  Well  Pumps  Run  Easy 


San  Franeisco  Agents 
SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 
12-14  Nntoina  St. 


For  the  reason  that  the  power  is  applied  so 
uniformly  with  the  cam  mechanism  that  there 
is  no  jerk  or  jar.  This  has  been  conclusively 
proved  many  times,  and  particularly  by  our 
recent  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Electrical 
Exposition,  consisting  of  a  Luitwieler  Im- 
proved Pump  mounted  on  4  water  glasses  only, 
and  operating  with  so  little  vibration  that  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  placed  upright  on  top 
of  the  pump  was  not  shaken  off  when  pump- 
ing against  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  No  arrangement  of  cranks  and 
gears  can  accomplish  this  smoothness  of 
action. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPS  have  no  dead  cen- 
ters, no  back  lash  on  the  gears  and  require 
no  pit. 

Built  for  use  with  all  kinds  of  driving 
power,  in  12  sizes,  for  irrigation,  water  works, 
railroads,  Are  pressure,  etc.  Send  for  free 
information. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

(Established  1877) 
707  North  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


Well  Drilling  Machinery 

mm  You  can  make  big  money  making  wells.  This  is  one  of 
—  ■  the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  HowtLL  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  FAST  WOKKEKS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog.   „  _  . 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Main  Oflioe  and  Works.  MinnaapoliH,  Minn. 


Established  1879 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  In  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran Cal. 


STCILIAN  BUTTERCUPS — The  Breed  that 
is  different!  Handsome  birds  of  distinct 
jppearance,  gentle  and  hardy.  Heavy 
layers  of  white  eggs  for  three  years  and 
more.  Heavier  than  Leghorns,  and  bet- 
ter meat.  Let  me  tell  you  more  about 
them.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  E.  R.  Drew, 
1321  Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto.  

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Butt 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
-nade  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal.  

TRIUMPH  ANCONAS,  REDS,  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning,  Cal.  

KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Egtjs  from  few  pens  of  best  that  stud> 
and  paintstaking  can  produce,  $3.00  for 
15  Chicks  and  stock.  Piser  s  Buff 
Wvandottes,  the  "Classiest"  breed  in 
America,  $1.50  for  15.  Frank  Haasls, 
Ontario,  Cal.  

WAYSIDE  YARDS— Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Kocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal.   

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  — Why  not  the 
best?  Gunter's  White  Wyandottes  are 
standard  bred  from  best  L.  A.  prize  win- 
ners. Eggs  for  hatching.  Gunter  s 
White  Wyandotte  Farm,  E.  Fifth  Ave., 
Pomona,  Cal. 

SCH  ELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers— the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching, 
from  selected  pen,  with  prize-winning 
cock.  Second  to  none  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  G.  L.  SMITH,  480  E.  Third 
St.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  oi 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  20c 
apiece.  Pekih  duck  eggs,  $1.00  setting. 
White  Indian  Runner  eggs,  $2.50  setting. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Duvall,  Franklin  Av.,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
fully mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Buff,  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  Wal- 
lian,'  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  yearb 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons 
R.  I   Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  P. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES,  $1.50.  Eggs 
13  $1.00;  100,  $7.00.  Rhode  Island  Red 
eggs,  15,  $1.00  and  $2.00;  100,  $5.00.  S.  G 
( '(  K  .il.KV.  San   .Ins.',  i  ';i  1.,    I  i.   1  i.  I. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


EGGS  all  leading  varieties  standard-bred 
pouitry,  express  prepaid,  $2.00.  Write 
for  curcular.  Simpson's  Pheasant  Farm 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatch 
ing,  from  best  white  egg-laying  strain 
of  Fawn  and  White  ducks.     F.  L.  Mor 
rill,  Fairfield,  Cal. 


S  C  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  15  for  $1.50,  50  for  $3.00,  100 
for  $6.00.  Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards 
Batavia,  Cal. 


BABY   CHICKS— All   kinds;   hatching  ca 
parity   15,000   on   main   lines;    eggs  for 
hatching.     Stansfield,    3303    E   14th  St., 
Oakland. 


DAY-OLD  BABY  CHICKS.  Any  quantity 
$10  per  hundred.  Trumbull  Hatchery 
Co.   257-9  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MOTTI.KIi  \NC  >N.\S,  BARKICD  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching?  Geo 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.  Box  342. 


Poultry  Yard  Pointers. 


Wrtiten  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  any 
old  brood  coop  or  box  will  be  pressed 
into  service.  *Some  will  be  heated  and 
some  will  try  the  flreless  plan,  and  both 
sides  will  be  more  or  less  successful, 
according  to  the  man  or  woman  that  runs 
them. 

If  flreless  brooders  are  bought  from 
a  firm  that  makes  them  scientifically, 
they  do  very  well,  because  they  are  made 
with  some  idea  of  necessary  ventilation; 
but  the  old  home-made  flreless  too  often 
turned  out  to  be  death  traps.  There 
has  been  only  the  idea  in  mind  of  keep- 
ing the  chicks  warm,  and  ventilation  has 
been  entirely  left  out.  But  in  any  flre- 
less brooder,  the  person  in  charge  must 
have  a  little  patience  and  take  time  to 
teach  the  chicks  how  and  where  to  get 
warm.  Anything  that  will  conserve  the 
animal  heat  of  the  chicks  will,  of  course, 
aid  in  creating  warmth.  Nature  prompts 
a  chick  to  hunch  its  back;  by  so  doing 
it  is  acting  according  to  instinct,  and  if 
there  is  some  warm  object  that  comes 
in  contact  with  its  back  a  chick  would 
be  perfectly  happy  if  it  froze  to  death. 
And  while  badly  ventilated  brooders  do 
not  freeze  chicks,  the  poor  deluded  chick 
stays  with  its  back  humped  up,  feeling 
warm,  but  in  many  cases  being  killed 
for  lack  of  fresh  air.  So  unless  you  can 
provide  for  venilation  in  the  home-made 
brooder,  better  pay  out  a  little  more  for 
oue  that  will  fill  the  bill. 

Home-made  Appliances.  —  Some  people 
are  so  handy  in  making  poultry  yard 
furniture  that  they  save  a  big  portion 
of  what  might  be  called  running  ex- 
penses, and  that  helps  considerably. 
Anything  that  can  be  made  for  growing 
chicks  or  for  the  old  fowls  is  economy, 
and  should  be  done;  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  small,  newly  hatched  chicks  that 
we  need  exercise  the  greatest  care.  Say 
you  have  a  brooder  that  you  can  depend 
on  and  you  need  a  run  for  the  chicks; 
if  you  make  an  open  run  they  will  need 
a  lot  of  watching  just  for  a  week  or 
two.  It  saves  time,  footsteps,  and  often 
chicks  if  you  make  a  covered  run  in  the 
first  place.  I  have  always  found  that 
when  chicks  were  confined  within  cer- 
tain limits  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
they  are  easier  to  keep  under  control  after 
until  they  reach  maturity. 

A  Safe  Wire  Run. — Now  if  you  have 
your  brooder  in  a  warm  box  or  house  and 
want  to  let  your  chicks  run  out  and  still 
keep  them  safe,  make  a  wire  run.  Mine 
are  made  of  one-inch  mesh,  18  inches 
wide  for  the  sides  and  one  end;  the  other 
end  fits  up  to  the  brooder  box,  and  the 
chicks  run  in  and  out  at  leisure.  The 
run  is,  or  should  be,  made  with  a  frame 
of  one  by  one  stuff,  as  long  as  you  wish, 
about  six  feet  is  a  good  size;  six  feet 
long  by  three  wide  and  18  inches  deep. 
The  top  may  be  2-inch  mesh,  as  no  cat 
can  get  through  2-inch;  but  if  you  have 
rats,  better  make  sides  and  top  of  one- 


-HICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  54  5 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity.  

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal.   

rWIN  OAKS  FARM— W  H.  Bissell  _Pro 
prietor,  Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whltt 
Orpington. 


inch  mesh.  Part  of  the  cover  or  top 
should  be  left  as  a  door  to  feed  and 
water  without  lifting  up;  fasten  the  wire 
to  a  strip  of  two-inch  stuff  and  put  a 
button  at  the  end  to  hold  in  place.  By 
mooving  the  brooder  box  and  run  every 
few  days,  your  chicks  are  on  new  ground 
all  the  time.  If  you  need  shade,  sew  bur- 
lap over  a  part  of  the  wire  with  a  pack- 
ing needle  and  twine.  An  improvement 
on  this  can  be  made  by  making  a  door 
in  the  side  instead  of  leaving  the  wire 
loose  on  the  top. 

Tight  Hens  and  Free  Chicks. — Years 
ago  I  used  to  advocate  confining  the  hen 
and  giving  the  chicks  their  liberty,  but  I 
got  a  good  lesson  that,  while  it  was 
rather  expensive,  taught  me  to  be  sure 
there  were  no  stray  cats  around  before 
doing  that  trick.  I  have  confined  hens 
since,  but  generally  see  that  the  chicks 
are  confined,  too. 

Separate  Feeding  of  Chicks.  —  The 
trouble  with  chicks  that  run  with  hens 
is  to  see  that  they  get  feed  enough,  as 
the  hens  do  not  always  bring  them  up 
for  it.  Besides,  we  don't  want  to  feed 
hens  and  grown  chickens  such  high-priced 
food  as  is  fed  young  chicks.  When  a 
number  of  hens  are  running  with  chicks 
it  will  pay  to  make  a  pen  in  which  to 
put  feed  for  the  chicks;  they  will  soon 
learn  where  to  go,  and  there  will  be  no 
crowding  or  starving.  The  pen  may  be 
any  size  to  suit,  the  top  should  be  rain- 
proof, as  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
get  the  feed  wet;  the  sides  and  ends  of 
1-inch  wire  mesh;  the  frame  is  made 
with  legs  that  raise  it  from  the  ground, 
so  that  the  chicks  can  get  under  to  feed. 
All  kinds  of  feed  may  be  kept  there,  and 
tho  hens  will  learn  to  take  their  chicks 
to  it.  Of  course,  the  hens  must  be  fed 
grain  and  not  let  go  with  just  what  they 
can  pick  up. 

Watering. — Now  here  is  something  for 
the  poultry  yards:  a  water  pail  that  is 
cleanly  and  costs  only  a  trifle  is  made 
from  a  candy  pail;  just  remove  the  upper 
part  of  two  staves,  leaving  one  whole 
stave  between  those  removed;  leave  the 
lid  on  and  you  have  a  water  vessel  that 
excludes  dirt  and  keeps  cool.  Personally 
I  prefer  crocks,  and  find  a  flat  gallon 
crock  the  very  best  drinking  vessel,  eas 
ily  cleaned  and  handy;  but  I  know  from 
experience  that  you  can't  get  them  every 
where.  A  good  nest  may  also  be  made 
from  a  candy  pail;  cut  a  couple  of  staves 
away  and  put  some  nice  hay  in,  leaving 
the  lid  on,  and  put  away  in  a  corner  and 
see  how  soon  some  inquisitive  hen  will 
find  it.  One  of  the  most  useful  drinking 
vessels  for  small  chicks  may  be  made 
from  a  tomato  can  and  a  small  porcelain 
dish  just  an  inch  or  two  larger  around. 
Punch  one  or  two  holes  in  the  can  about 
a  quarter  inch  from  the  top  (I  use  a 
nail),  fill  the  can  with  water  and  put 
the  dish  on  top  and  invert.  If  scalded 
out  once  a  week  these  answer  as  well  as 
costly  utensils. 

Cleaning  Water  Receptacles. — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  drinking  vessels  of 
both  old  and  young  poultry  should  be 
scalded  once  a  week  as  a  preventative 
The  way  I  do  is  to  make  a  rag  mop  on  a 
stick,  and  with  a  teakettle  of  boilin; 
water  in  which  I  put  a  tablespoonful  of 
lye,  I  go  from  pen  to  pen,  poyr  in  each 
drinking  vessel  a  little  hot  water,  give  a 
few  wipes  around  with  my  mop,  and  turn 
the  water  out.  When  all  are  served  with 
the  hot  water,  then  I  go  around  and  rinse 
and  fill  with  clean  water.  Water  keeps 
hot  longer  in  a  teakettle  than  any  other 
thing  one  could  carry  it  out  in,  and  it 
needs  to  be  as  hot  as  possible  for  good 
results.  Wooden  troughs  and  drinking 
vessels  are  always  harder  to  keep  clean, 
and  if  roup  should  get  in  the  flock,  they 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed;  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
lnrge  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pullets  laying 
average  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching  eggs, 
?5  hundred,  $40  thousand;  baby  chix,  9  to 
12c.  White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs  and 
chix  at  same  prices,  from  our  own  choice 
breeding  stock. 


ROOFDEN  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison,  Prop., 
Campbell,  Cnl. 


31  ENTRIES 


QUALITY 


27  PRIZES 


White  Orpingtons,  White  Rocks. 
All  varieties  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Plants  —  Jessie     Strawberry,  Hlmulnya 
Blackberry. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

Lodi,  Cnl. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
Mocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland,  Cal. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c,  $1,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 
RAMONA  FARMS, 
D.  B.  COXE,  Prop.,  Chino,  Calif. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Darred  Plymouth  Kocks,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahmas,  White  Mlnorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.   V  COBBI.EDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  600  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  In  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  $10  per  100. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  9100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEL, 
R.  F.  D..  No.  1.  Lathrop.  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


March  9,  1912 
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should  be  cremated  at  once,  for  the  germs 
get  in  the  cracks  and  breed  millions  more. 

Death  in  Wooden  Feed  Boxes. — The 
owner  of  a  lar^e  hatchery  told  me  that  at 
one  time  before  his  hatching  capacity  was 

Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons 

a  specialty.  Prize  winners,  heavy  layers. 
Special  matings.  Eggs  and  chicks  for 
sale.    Write  for  prices. 


RELIABLE  POULTRY  YARDS 

Pomona,  Cal. 

Nothing  gives  more  profit  and  pleasure 
than  raising  BABY  CHICKS  when  they 
thrive.  We  want  you  to  have  that  kind. 
The  Vitality  of  our  chicks  is  constantly 
being  tested  in  a  pedigree  brooder.  We 
want  to  Know. 

These  tested  chicks  cost  no  more  than 
the  other  kind. 

Gardena  Hatchery 

GARDENA,  CAL. 

Send  for  booklet  on  the  fundamentals 
of  poultry-keeping,  not  merely  an  adver- 
tisement. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  egg  baskets  and  win  in  the 
show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  otter  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
hied  Block  of  all  ages  on  hand.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

DON'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Folder,  Mating  list,  cir- 
cular anil  prices. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN.         -         San  Jose,  Ca\ 


m 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  FEEDS 

CROLEY'S  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Growing  Chick  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Scratch  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Egg  Maker. 
CROLEY'S  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap. 
CROLEY'S  Blood  Meal. 
CROLEY'S  Standard  Meat  Meal. 
CROLEY'S  Ground   Green  Bone. 
CROLEY'S  Egg  Food  (concentrated). 
CROLEY'S  Graded      Hard  Poultry 
Shell. 

CROLEY'S  Hen-Teeth  Grit. 
CROLEY'S  Granulated  Poultry  Char- 
coal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  FEEDS  HAVE 
BEEN  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  OF 
A  CENTURY. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.  . 

629  Brnnnan  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Catalogue  Free. 


large  enough  to  supply  his  trade  he 
bought  several  hundred  pullets,  thinking 
to  have  more  layers.  What  he  got  was  a 
esse  of  roup,  and  before  it  was  detected  it 
was  all  through  his  own  flock,  and  he  had 
to  kill  more  than  he  had  bought.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  disease  kept  breaking 
out  after  he  supposed  it  was  eradicated. 
One  day  a  wagon  ran  over  and  broke  one 
j  of  his  long  wooden  feed  troughs,  and  when 
he  picked  the  pieces  up  he  discovered  that 
the  joints  were  practically  alive  with 
germs.  The  next  day  they  had  a  good 
bonfire,  and  no  wooden  feed  boxes  or 
troughs  were  ever  seen  on  his  plant  again. 
I  went  all  over  his  place  and  saw  nothing 
but  galvanized  feed  boxes,  water  foun- 
tains, etc.,  so  he  must  have  been  pretty 
well  convinced  of  what  he  said.  Besides, 
if  we  stop  to  reason,  we  know  that  when 
wooden  boxes  that  have  feed  in  them,  are 
left  out  in  the  rain,  particles  of  feed  get 
in  the  cracks  and  joints;  this  sours  and 
in  time  gets  musty,  so  we  know  that  they 
are  not  very  wholesome  anyway,  even 
though  we  do  not  happen  to  get  roup  from 
using  them. 

I  have  used  and  still  use  boxes,  but  I 
don't  let  them  get  rained  on.  And  once 
in  a  while  they  get  a  good  scalding  out 
with  lye  water  as  hot  as  I  can  get  it. 

Value  of  Hot  Lye. — For  purifying  any- 
thing, where  I  do  not  have  to  put  my 
fingers  in  it,  lye  is  good  enough  for  me. 
A  ten-cent  can  of  lye  will  cleanse  a  lot  of 
dirty  places  if  used  right.  Put  a  table- 
spoonful  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  after 
it  has  dissolved,  spray  under  the  poultry 
houses  and  wherever  there  is  a  bad  smell; 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  spray  up  so 
that  it  will  hit  underneath  the  floor. 
Flies  will  not  breed  where  a  solution  of 
lye  has  been  sprayed  as  long  as  the  effect 
of  it  stays.  Of  course  one  spraying  will 
not  last  all  summer.  Put  a  little  lye  down 
the  drain  pipe  and  sink;  it  will  carry 
away  all  grease  and  dirt.  Don't  forget 
that  it  is  little  things  that  turn  the  bal- 
ance between  profit  and  loss  in  the  poul- 
try business.  With  feed  as  high  as  it  is, 
we  can't  afford  to  neglect  anything  that 
will  keep  the  flock  healthy,  and  cleanli- 
ness in  all  things  is  the  motto  for  pro- 
gressive poultrymen. 


H.  C.  Scrutton,  of  Petaluma,  is  having 
a  lot  of  White  Leghorns  of  the  best  lay- 
ing strains  from  Australia  shipped  to  him. 
Mr.  Scrutton  hopes  with  these  birds  to  in- 
crease the  laying  qualities  of  the  Peta- 
luma Leghorns. 


WHAT  EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  in  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
ud  bv  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  1<  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always       Contains  No  Grit 
seek  to  get  the  best.    Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may       OP  oyster  Shell, 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in-  .... 
gredients,  consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such   chicks   never   amount   to    much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS,  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Lileralure. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets  San  Francisco,  California 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  TH\T  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
n"w  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press.  , 


1 

NORTON  S 

r%ir    A  WHITE  ROCKS 
Kill  /I  BARRED  ROCKS 
■          I         WHITE  LEGHORNS 
1/1  \J    I  ANCONAS... 

BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  $90  per 
1000. 

Buff    Leghorns,   $10   per   100,   $00  per 
1000. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  $15  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100,  $45  per 
1000. 


Buff  Leghorns,  $5  per  100. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $6  per  100. 

WHITE  ROCKS 


In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  but  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Pullet  mating  (only)  $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20% 


with  order. 


POMONA-  CAL-  She  GOODS. 


'The  KILLEFER 


Beet  Cultivator 


STRONGEST  ON  THE  MARKET 


Our  new  1912  model  Beet  Cultivator 
is  now  ready  for  delivery — has  been 
greatly  improved  over  last  season's 
machines — and  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 


FRAME  is  one 
piece  of  steel — no 
joints  to  work 
loose. 

All  steel  is  of  high 
c  a  rbon,  ensuring 
a  light,  strong 
frame.  Dou  b  1  e- 
trees,  neckyoke 
and  chisels  are 
adjustable  to  dif- 
ferent width  rows. 
Cultivates  four 
rows  at  once.  Seat 
spring  is  adjust- 
able to  any  weight 
driver. 

Wheels  are  steel 
suspension  —  the 
strongest  made. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  tools  for  bef  t  and  bean  growers. 
Write  us  about  your  requirements. 

Killefer  Manufacturing'  Company 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H .  F.  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  In  every  State  and 
County  In  United  States. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

Gmton,  Cnl. 
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DEAVER 
BOARD 


Why 
You 


Should 

Use 


Beaver  Board 

BECAUSE  it  takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper  for  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every 
type  of  new  or  remodeled  buildings. 

Because  it  is  more  artistic,  durable,  convenient  and 
economical. 

Because  it  is  made  in  panels  of  all  convenient  sizes, 
which  can  be  put  up  easily  and  quickly  by  anyone  handy 
with  tools. 

Because  it  keeps  out  heat  and  cold,  resists  shocks  and 
strains,  deadens  sound,  retards  fire,  does  not  crack,  chip  or 
deteroriate. 

Because  you  can  transform  attic  and  cellar  space  into 
comfortable  rooms  in  an  incredibly  short  time  at  little  cost. 

We  can  tell  you  many  more  interesting 
things  about  Beaver  Board;  come  in  and 


SEE  US 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Fight  It  Out. 

Does  Destruction  seem  to  lurk 

All  about? 
Don't  believe  it!  go  to  work! 

Fight  it  out! 
Danger  often  turns  and  flies 
From  a  steady  pair  of  eyes; 
Ruin  always  camps  apart 
From  an  undefeated  heart. 
In  the  spirit  there  is  much, 

Do  not  doubt, 
That  the  world  can  never  touch! 

Fight  it  out! 

Do  the  portals  of  your  brain 

Freedom  lack? 
Never  let  them  thus  remain: 

Push  them  back! 
Do  not  give  the  efforts  o'er, 
If  they  number  half  a  score; 
When  a  hundred  of  them  fail. 
Then  a  thousand  might  prevail. 
Germs  beneath  a  clod  must  lie, 

Ere  they  sprout; 
You  may  blossom,  by-and-by: 

Fight  it  out! 

All  the  lessons  of  the  time 

Teach  us  fair. 
'Tis  a  blunder  and  a  crime 

To  despair! 
When  we  suffer,  'tis  to  bless 
Other  moments  with  success; 
From  our  losses,  we  may  trace 
Something  better  in  their  place. 
Everything  in  earth  and  sky 

Seems  to  shout, 
"Don't  give  up  until  you  die; 

Fight  it  out!" 

—Will  Carleton. 


From  the  Flowers  to  the  Snow. 

Margery  was  twelve  years  old,  and  had 
never  seen  it  snow.  She  had  seen  snow 
every  winter,  but  it  was  miles  away,  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  When  it 
rained  in  Pasadena,  Margery  knew  it 
was  snowing  on  Mt.  Lowe,  for  after  the 
storm  wa»  over  the  mountain  looked  as  if 
powdered  sugar  had  been  sprinkled  over 
it  There  is  a  hotel  called  Alpine  Tavern, 
nearly  at  the  top  of  Mt.  Lowe,  and  there 
is  a  very  wonderful  electric  car  line  that 
takes  one  up  the  mountain.  One  can  leave 
Pasadena  with  its  roses  and  palms  and 
pepper  trees,  and  in  two  hours  be  five 
thousand  feet  above  it.  Margery  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  go,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter, when  there  was  snow. 

Margery  was  glad  when  Aunt  Esther 
came  to  visit  them,  and  told  Margery  that 
they  would  go  up  Mt.  Lowe,  she  and  Mar- 
gery, all  by  themselves,  and  stay  there 
over  night  at  Alpine  Tavern. 

They  went  up  the  next  afternoon.  There 
had  been  no  snow  yet,  although  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  but  there  were  other 
beautiful  things.  There  were  great  pine 
trees  and  trails  that  wound  through 
thickets  of  scrub  oak  and  manzanita,  and 
then  there  were  the  squirrels. 

Everyone  who  goes  to  Alpine  Tavern 
loves  the  squirrels.  Some  of  them  are  so 
tame  that  they  will  take  nuts  from  peo- 
ple's hands,  and  they  will  scramble  all 
over  the  guides,  hunting  for  the  nuts  they 
know  are  hidden  in  their  pockets. 

The  sun  was  shining  when  Margery  and 
Aunt  Esther  arrived,  but  before  sunset  it 
was  cloudy  and  very  cold.  The  next 
morning  when  Margery  opened  her  eyes 
she  could  not  think  where  she  was  or 
what  had  happened.    It  was  snowing. 

Aunt  Esther  could  hardly  persuade  Mar- 
gery to  come  to  breakfast,  she  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  white  flakes  drift 
down. 

Downstairs  there  was  a  great  fire  roar- 
ing in  the  big  fireplace,  and  the  guests 


were  all  talking  and  laughing  about  the 
snow  like  children. 

One  man,  as  old  as  Margery's  grand- 
father, stood  by  the  fire,  shaking  the  snow 
from  his  hair.  He  said  he  had  not  seen 
any  snow  for  twenty-three  years. 

Margery  was  soon  outdoors,  snowballing 
with  the  others.  After  a  little  while  she 
went  in  to  warm  herself  by  the  fire,  and, 
as  she  opened  the  door,  one  of  the  gray 
squirrels  ran  past  her  into  the  office. 

He  did  not  seem  at  all  frightened  to  find 
himself  inside.  The  clerk  at  the  desk 
offered  him  a  nut,  and  he  took  it  and  ate 
it,  while  the  guests  watched  him.  He  took 
several,  then  he  seemed  to  have  had 
enough,  for  he  stuffed  one  into  his  cheek 
and  began  to  run  around  the  room,  try- 
ing to  find  his  way  out. 

Someone  opened  the  door,  and  finally 
out  he  went,  and  whisked  up  into  an  oak 
tree. 

About  noon  it  stopped  snowing,  and  a 
little  later  the  sun  came  out,  shining  so 
brightly  that  the  snow  began  to  melt.  The 
next  morning,  when  Margery  and  Aunt 
Esther  went  home,  it  was  almost  all  gone. 

The  next  time  it  stormed,  Margery  was 
down  in  Pasadena,  watching  the  rain  beat 
the  pink  rose-petals  from  the  bush  by  the 
dining-room  window,  but  she  looked  up  at 
Mt.  Lowe,  and  knew  that  up  there  it  was 
snowing,  and  little  Mr.  Squirrel  was  frisk- 
ing about  hunting  for  nuts. — Annie  L. 
Berray. 


Helps  for  the  Nervous. 


Sit  down  calmly  for  a  few  minutes 
every  morning  and  survey  the  duties  of 
the  day.  Ask  yourself,  not  "What  are  the 
thiags  I  must  do?"  but,  "What  are  the 
things  I  can  leave  undone?"  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  futilities  you 
can  dispense  with,  much  to  your  own  re- 
lief, and  without  injury  to  any  serious 
interest. 

Make  room  in  the  day's  activities  for  a 
brief  period  of  rest  and  relaxation.  This 
is  absolutely  essential.  When  I  offer  this 
advice  to  hard-worked,  nervous  women  I 
am  sometimes  met  with  a  smile,  as  though 
I  were  propounding  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion: "Why,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  call 
my  own,  and  how  absurd  to  tell  me  to 
rest!  In  my  house  there  is  no  time  for 
rest."  I  reply,  "There  is  always  time  to 
do  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
rest  is  one  of  those."  There  are  times 
when  the  highest  achievement  of  character 
is  not  in  doing,  but  cessation  from  doing. 

Avoid  haste  and  hurry;  these  are  the 
things  that  confuse  the  brain  and  make 
clear  judgment  impossible.  The  besetting 
temptation  of  the  nervous  woman  is  to 
hurry  from  one  duty  to  another  in  breath- 
less haste,  attempting  many  tasks,  yet 
achieving  none  of  them  with  dignity  or 
freedom.  When  such  a  temptation  arises, 
caH  a  halt.  Remain  quiet  for  a  few  min- 
utes; summon  back  your  self-possession, 
and  refuse  to  do  in  one  hour  work  that 
should  be  spread  over  two. 

Habituate  yourself  to  the  control  of  the 
emotions.  Nothing  makes  such  havoc  of 
the  nervous  system,  nothing  disorganizes 
the  inner  life  like  anger,  fear,  worry. 
These  forces  must  be  quelled  if  the  soul 
is  to  maintain  its  supremacy  and  nervous 
peace  is  to  be  enjoyed;  and  this  is  done, 
not,  indeed,  by  a  fiat  of  the  will,  but  by 
substituting  for  these  destructive  emo- 
tions such  constructive  ones  as  love,  as- 
piration after  some  ideal,  faith  in  God, 
and  reverence  for  the  divine  order  of  life. 
— Harper's  Bazar. 


Torpid  Liver. 


A  torpid  liver  is  a  danger  signal  and 
should  not  be  ignored.  Its  effects  are 
usually  not  acute,  and,  for  that  reason, 
not  so  apparent  to  the  ordinary  person. 


It  is  often  the  sole  cause  of  constipation 
and  piles;  it  shows  itself  sometimes  in 
an  annoying  itching  of  the  skin  without 
any  outward  manifestation. 

A  person  with  this  tendency  should 
take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  especially 
walking.  Rolling  on  the  floor,  .so  often 
recommended  these  days  for  reducing  fat, 
is  sure  to  be  stimulating  to  the  liver  if 
it  does  not  always  accomplish  the  other 
end. 

Much  can  be  done  by  regulating  the 
diet...  Avoid. coffee  and  tea, .an  excess  of 


sweets,  eggs  and  meats,  especially  the  red 
meats.  Savor  vegetables  and  fruits,  lem- 
ons, oranges,  and  the  black  figs  of  Cali- 
fornia, olive  oil  and  whole  wheat  bread 
ar.->  helpful. 

Thorough  mastication  of  the  food  is 
also  a  help,  as  it  is  in  the  processes  of 
digestion. 


"Is  there  anything  you  can  do  better 
than  anyone  else?"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
small  boy.  "I  kin  read  my  own  writing." 
There  are  others.   
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ORC  fARD  TRACTOR  PLOWING. 


(Continued  From  Page  211.) 

of  which  can  be  plowed  by  the  tractors 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

This  system  can  be  followed  exactly 
only  when  the  rows  are  25  feet  apart; 
otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  for  each 
fruit  grower  to  devise  a  system  for  him 
self. 

Designing  a  Plow. — As  before  stated, 
the  main  difficulties  in  orchard  tractor 
plowing  have  been  with  the  plows,  not  the 
tractors.  Crosskill  rollers  and  cultivators 
could  be  used  with  few  alterations.  Even 
with  plows  built  for  other  purposes  and 
altered  for  orchard  work,  considerable 
success  has  been  attained.  With  a  spe- 
cially designed  plow  the  problem  will  be 
finally  solved,  and  this  kind  of  a  plow 
was  tried  out  on  the  Chadbourne  orchard 
late  last  month.  This  plow,  built  by  the 
Benicia  Iron  Works,  was  first  tried  out 
in  an  old  sheep  pasture  near  Fairfield, 
and  was  pulled  by  a  new  model  Johnson 
Tractor  through  some  of  the  worst  adobe 
of  the  State.  Since  no  orchard  land  would 
ever  call  for  such  heavy  pulling,  the 
strength  of  the  plow  was  proved. 

The  thing  that  is  to  make  this  plow 
essentially  an  orchard  plow  is  an  adjust- 
able hitch  with  which  the  plow  can  be 
swung  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
tractor  and  right  up  against  the  trees,  and 
yefc  have  a  direct  pull  and  no  loss  of 
power  from  a  side  drag.  In  practice  this 
enables  the  tractor  to  run  entirely  on 
unplowed  ground  instead  of  with  one 
wheel  in  the  furrow. 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the 
levers.  A  strong,  heavy  plow  calls  for 
long  levers  to  raise  or  lower  the  disks. 
If  these  should  stand  straight  up,  as  is 
usual  when  the  disks  are  working,  they 
would  interfere  with  the  branches,  but 
this  has  been  avoided  by  having  them 
down  during  plowing  and  up  when  the 
disks  are  out  of  the  ground.  In  test  work 
the  tractor  pulled  this  plow  through  the 
loam  soil  of  the  orchard  at  the  rate  of 
about  2l/2  miles  per  hour,  with  the  hubs 
of  the  24-inch  disks  scraping  the  ground. 
Usually  the  disks  are  only  set  at  five  or 
six  inches.  The  plow,  of  course,  can  be 
used  for  field  as  well  as  orchard  work, 
and  can  be  operated  with  either  24,  26, 
or  28-inch  disks. 

Most  orchard  plowing  is  done  without 
scrapers.  In  the  recent  tests  scrapers 
were  used  for  part  of  the  time,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  soil  was  reduced  to 
a  much  finer  condition  than  without 
them,  which  may  reduce,  somewhat  the 
cost  of  cultivation  later.  The  new  hitch 
also  permitted  the  plows  to  get  so  near 
the  trees  that  it  is  thought  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary,  when  they  are  used  in 
the  future,  to  have  horse-plows  to  turn 
over  even  one  furrow,  and  a  better  job 
of  plowing  can  be  done  on  the  alternate 
rows  where  horses  are  not  used  now. 

Thus  a  new  opportunity  for  orchard 
tractor  plowing  has  been  opened  up.  The 
tractors  have  already  been  satisfactory, 
the  plows  are  now  sufficiently  strong,  can 
be  worked  close  to  the  trees,  will  not  in 
terfere  with  the  branches,  and  do  all  that 
plows  will  do.  If  orchard-tractor  plowing 
was  satisfactory  without  these  advantages 
it  should  be  doubly  so  in  the  future,  and 
tractors  in  the  orchard  may  become  as 
common  as  tractors  in  the  open  field. 


LIME   FOR  YOUR  SOILS 

SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  MANURE 
See  Miscellaneous  Sales  Page. 
H.  It.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merrhants  Ex.,  San  Fnmclacot 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


Modern  Orcharding 

Orcharding  is  emerging  from  a  scientific  pursuit  into  a  commercial  business-  Formerly  it  was  a 
question  of  production,  and  any  method,  it  mattered  not  the  expense  that  entailed,  so  long  as  produc- 
tion was  increased,  found  favor.  Today  every  change  is  weighed  in  the  balance  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
the  best  business  man  becomes  the  most  successful  orchardist. 

The  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  is  Making  a  Radical  Change  in  Orchard  Methods 


REPLACING  THE  HORSE. 

To  maintain  the  necessary  horses  required  for 
plowing-  and  cultivating,  in  many  instances  calls 
for  more  land  than  is  devoted  to  the  orchard. 
By  using  the  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  for 
plowing,  cultivating  and  hauling,  horses  can  be 
entirely  done  away  with.  It  has  a  wheel  tread, 
patented  of  course,  that  closely  follows  the  ac- 
tion of  a  horse's  hoof,  thus  enabling  this  tractor 
to  travel  on  any  soil  that  will  support  a  horse. 
Further,  this  tread  does  not  pack  the  soil  as 
the  hoof  of  a  horse,  because  the  weight  sup- 
ported per  square  inch  of  bearing  surface  is 
less  with  the  tractor  than  the  horse.  Instead  of 
leaving  a  packed  spot  on  the  surface,  as  is  done 
by  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  the  edge  of  the  tread 
on  the  tractor  breaks  the  track,  leaving  the 
surface  in  a  pulverized  condition. 

The  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  is  built  like  an 
implement,  rigid,  without  complicated  mechan- 
ism, and  is  as  easily  operated  as  a  gang  plow. 
Once  a  week  give  it  an  overhauling,  taking  mi 
more  time  than  the  daily  currying  of  horses,  and 
the  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  will  always  be 
in  good  working  condition.  It  is  easily  driven, 
and  can  be  more  accurately  controlled  than  a 
team  of  horses.  When  emergency  arises,  it  can 
work  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  thus  enabling 
you  to  take  full  advantage  of  weather  and  soil 
conditions. 

The  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful mechanical  substitute  for  the  horse,  be- 
cause it  will  do  any  class  of  work  that  can  be 
done  by  horses,  and  do  more  of  it  at  less  cost. 

PLOWING. 

Plowing  is  the  most  expensive  feature  of  or- 
chard cultivation.  Deep  plowing  is  always  de- 
sirable, but  difficult.  The  Improved  Johnson 
Tractor  will  pull  from  four  to  seven  plows,  plow- 
ing ten  inches  deep,  and  will  work  even  closer 
to  the  trees  than  when  horse  plows  are  used. 

By  this  method  the  entire  orchard  can  be 
quickly  plowed.  Where  conditions  require,  as  in 
rase  of  high  winds,  a  harrow  can  be  drawn  at 
the  same  time  following  the  plows,  thus  reducing 
evaporation  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  This 
feature  in  many  instances  results  in  large  sav- 
ings. 

CULTIVATION. 

Constant  summer  cultivation  is  the  prime  fea- 
ture of  orcharding,  the  hotter  the  weather  the 
more  cultivation  needed.  The  Improved  John- 
son Tractor  will  work  right  along,  never  losing 
a  minute  on  account  of  hot  weather.  One  round 
to  the  row,  shovel  tooth  cultivators  and  barrows, 
and  your  orchard  is  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  with 
a  perfect  soil  mulch  that  prevents  all  evapora- 


tion. Quick,  economical,  easily  handled,  the  Im- 
proved Johnson  Tractor  is  completely  changing 
orchard  methods. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  PESTS. 

Thrips,  the  worst  pest  of  the  California  or- 
chardist, can  be  greatly  reduced  by  deep  plow- 
ing and  cultivation.  This  is  especially  practical 
if  the  work  is  done  at  the  right  time.  With  the 
Improved  Johnson  Tractor  running  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  any  ordinary  orchard  can  be  plowed 
just  before  the  period  of  emergence.  This  is 
the  time  when  thrips  can  be  most  easily  de- 
stroyed. Deep  plowing  close  to  the  trees,  "turns 
up  to  the  air  thrips  that  have  wintered  close 
to  the  surface,  while  the  runways  of  the  deeper 
wintering  specimens  are  broken,  thus  making 
their  appearance  more  difficult.  Ordinary  plow- 
ing will  not  accomplish  these  results,  it  must 
be  deep,  below  the  old  plow  sole,  and  must  be 
done  in  the  few  days  when  the  thrips  are  first 
appearing,  so  as  to  destroy  them  at  the  weak- 
est time  of  their  lives. 

What  is  true  of  thrips  is  likewise  true  of 
other  insect  Rests  that  winter  in  the  soil. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CROP. 

This  is  the  great  end  in  view.  Plenty  of 
water  pumped  into  every  leaf  and  tip,  freedom 
from  insect  pests,  and  the  crop  is  bound  to  be 
a  success.  Prepare  the  soil  to  receive  and  hold 
every  drop  of  water.  Deep  plowing  with  the 
Improved  Johnson  Tractor  does  this.  Prevent 
all  surface  evaporation.  Frequent  cultivation, 
close  to  the  trees  and  full  width  of  the  row, 
maintains  the  only  perfect  mulch.  The  Improved 
Johnson  Tractor  does  this  work  cheaper,  better, 
and  quicker  than  horse-drawn  cultivators. 

We  don't  claim  that  the  use  of  the  Improved 
Johnson  Tractor  will  make  a  poor  crop  into  a 
good  one,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Improved 
Johnson  Tractor  properly  used,  will  make  a  soil- 
starved  orchard  into  a  good  one,  and  at  less 
expense  than  any  other  method. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  EFFECT. 

Better  crops  at  less  cost  means  better  advan- 
tages for  your  children.  Better  work  in  less 
time  means  more  time  for  your  family.  Give 
the  farm  boy  equal  hours  with  the  city  boy,  and 
the  desire  to  leave  home  will  seldom  be  planted 
in  his  heart.  Give  your  wife  and  daughters  tin- 
time  and  attention  saved  from  your  chores 
through  substituting  the  Improved  Johnson 
Tractor  for  horses,  and  note  the  change. 

We  claim,  and  can  prove  our  claims,  that  if 
no  other  good  came  from  using  the  Improved 
Johnson  Tractor,  the  effect  it  will  have,  and  does 
have,  on  your  home  and  family  will  make  it  the 
best  investment  on  your  place. 


If  you  are  using  ten  or  more  horses  on  your  place,  write  us 
telling  the  character  of  your  soil,  the  type  of  implements  you  have, 
the  age  of  your  trees  and  the  variety.  In  fact,  tell  us  the  main 
features  of  your  orchard  and  equipment.  This  will  enable  us  to 
give  you  personal  attention,  and  tell  you  just  what  the  Improved 
Johnson  Improved  Tractor  will  do  on  your  place. 

The  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  costs  $2,000,  will  do  the  work 
of  eighteen  horses  and  costs  less  than  ten.  When  not  working, 
it  is  not  eating.  When  through  in  the  field  your  day'j  work  is 
done.    It  is  the  only  successful  substitute  for  the  horse. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS, 


75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HALL'S  SQUIRREL  POISON 

IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 


READ  THIS 


OT* 


ft*** 


*oVSON;all 


a-*e  ,ttBts  tVie  TAvrr°mvL  - 
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•  than 
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This  is  a  poison  prepared  by  special  machinery,  with  a 
hard,  sweet  coating,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal  and  is 

A  REMARKABLY  EFFICIENT  EXTERMINATOR 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  20  years.   It  is  no  experiment. 
The  most  economical  to  use,  because  the  most  certain 

Time  Saved  Labor  Saved  Money  Saved 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  by  trying  new  exterminators. 
HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Stores. 

DISTRIBUTORS  : 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  6,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereali. 

WHEAT. 

All  grades  remain  firm,  prices  standing 
as  for  some  time  past.  The  local  market 
is  rather  quiet,  however,  with  little  move- 
ment except  in  a  jobbing  way,  ordinary 
grades  finding  a  fair  demand  through  the 
country.  There  is  considerable  export 
business  in  the  North,  with  large  orders 
from  Mexico. 

California  Club   $1.60  @1.G5 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club   1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67%@1.72% 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

This  week's  rain  has  materially  re- 
lieved the  situation,  which  was  becoming 
critical.  Both  May  and  December  futures 
have  declined  sharply,  and  choice  feed 
on  the  spot  is  a  little  lower,  though  sup- 
plies will  be  scarce  until  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  Brewing  and  shipping  barley 
is  hardly  worth  quoting,  as  there  is  prac- 
tically none  offered. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.90  @1.95 

Common  Feed    1-80 

OATS. 

The  movement  of  seed  oats  is  about 
over.  The  only  quotable  change  is  a 
slight  decline  in  black  oats.  Other  lines 
are  fairly  firm,  as  there  is  a  steady  job- 
bing demand  here,  and  outside  demands 
are  rapidly  reducing  the  supply  in  the 
North. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Gn»v    Nominal 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1.75  @1.85 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

All  descriptions  are  quiet,  as  good  dry 
stock  is  scarce  and  high,  and  buyers  are 
taking  little  interest  in  offerings  of  new 
corn,  either  local  or  Eastern. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  <g>1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

There  is  no  movement  in  this  market, 
and  prices  remain  nominally  as  before. 

R>c,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  uneasy  feeling  manifest  in  the 
bean  market  last  week  has  eben  some 
what  allayed  by  the  rain,  and  crop  pros- 
pects are  believed  to  be  fair  in  most 
lines.  The  market,  however,  maintains 
the  firmness  formerly  noted,  all  of  last 
week's  advances  being  firmly  held,  while 
limas  have  again  been  marked  up.  Spot 
supplies  in  all  lines  are  moderate,  and 
a  heavy  movement  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets has  taken  place  in  the  last  week. 
Some  curtailment  of  outside  demand  may 
follow  this  spurt,  owing  to  improved  crop 
conditions,  but  the  statistical  situation  in 
most  lines  appears  strong  enough  to  war- 
rant present  values,  and  there  is  littje 
fear  of  a  reaction  in  prices.  While  good- 
sized  shipments  of  limas  have  recently 
been  sent  East,  supplies  are  light  in  most 
markets,  New  York  reports  indicating  ex- 
treme firmness. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $3.60  ©3.70 

Blackeyes    3  75  ©3.90 

Cranberrv  Beans    4.15  ©4.35 

Oarvanzos    3.00  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  ©3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  ©4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  ©4.10 

Limas    6.25  ©6.35 

Tea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    3.20  ©3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  ©5.25 

SEEDS. 

A  little  more  demand  is  expected  in 
some  lines  since  the  rain,  but  the  season 
of  greatest  activity  is  about  over,  and 
everything  is  quiet  at  present.  No  further 
changes  in  prices  are  noted. 

Alfalfa    17>/2@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4 Ms©  5  c 

Hemp    3  @3V>c 

Millet    3    ©  3Vac 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  have  shown  no  change  for  sev 
eral  weeks,  though  the  market  is  quite 


firm  and  the  movement  continues  fairly 
active. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  ©5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  ©5.60 

Superfine    4.50  ©4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  ©4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Prices  remain  firm  as  last  quoted. 
Local  arrivals  are  a  little  larger,  but  the 
increase  is  mostly  due  to  a  shipping 
movement,  leaving  no  surplus  over  re- 
quirements in  the  local  market.  The  gen- 
eral rain  throughout  the  State  has 
changed  conditions  materially,  and  with 
normal  conditions  from  now  on  a  fair 
crop  is  expected  in  practically  every  part 
of  the  State.  With  a  fair  crop  outlook, 
any  further  advance  is  unlikely,  but  deal- 
ers look  for  a  continuance  of  present 
values,  as  feed  is  short  all  over  the  south 
ern  part  of  the  Coast,  and  supplies  in 
California  are  light.  Orders  for  shipment 
South  have  been  quite  large,  and  con- 
siderable additional  business  is  expected 
from  that  quarter  before  the  pasturage 
in  that  district  becomes  adequate. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.50@21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   14.00@16.00 

Wheat  tnd  Oats   14.00©19.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@18.00 

Alfalfa    13.00©16.50 

Stock  Hay    13.00@14.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  only  change  in  quotations  is  a  de- 
cline in  middlings,  though  bran  is  also 
rather  weak,  with  liberal  offerings  of 
Northern  stock.  There  is  also  a  little 
easier  feeling  in  some  other  lines,  par- 
ticularly rolled  barley,  owing  to  the  de- 
cline in  the  raw  grain. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00«20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.50@25.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    33.00@35.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

No  further  advance  is  noted  on  Oregon 
onions,  though  local  supplies  are  moving 
off  well,  and  offerings  are  reported  light 
in  the  primary  market.  New  garlic  is  a 
little  easier.  Numerous  changes,  both  up 
and  down,  are  noted  in  general  garden 
truck,  though  most  Southern  vegetables 
are  firmly  held.  Arrivals  of  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  continue  to  increase,  and  the 
former  is  much  lower,  a  moderate  decline 
being  noted  in  the  best  rhubarb.  Green 
onions  are  in  free  supply  at  50  to  75c. 
per  box.  Cabbage  is  higher,  and  cauli- 
flower shows  a  wider  range  according  to 
quality.  Green  peas  are  higher  at  the 
moment,  but  larger  arrivals  are  expected, 
and  the  best  lettuce  is  higher,  while  or- 
dinary lots  of  celery  are  lower.  Mexican 
tomatoes  have  taken  another  jump,  but 
Southern  eggplant  and  bell  peppers  are 
somewhat  easier. 
Onions — 

Onions:    Oregon   $  2.65©  2.75 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.25@  3.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   2.25@  2.50 

Cabbage    80@  90c 

Carrots,  per  sack   60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   35©  50c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      20©  25c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   20©  25c 

Celery,  per  doz   30©  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.75 

Asparagus    4@  6c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00©  2.00 

Green  Peas    7©  12'i 

POTATOES. 

Seed  potatoes  are  still  in  strong  de- 
mand, desirable  stock  being  firmly  held. 
A  few  new  potatoes  are  coming  in  from 
around  the  bay,  the  first  lots  being  sold 
at  5c  per  pound.  Fancy  stock  from  Sali- 
nas and  Lompoc  is  higher,  but  Oregon 
and  River  goods  are  unchanged  locally, 
though  a  sharp  advance  is  reported  at 
Stockton,  with  a  rapid  decrease  in  ware- 
house stocks.  An  extremely  active  move- 
ment is  also  reported  in  Oregon. 

Oregon   $  1.75©  2.00 

River  Whites    1.50©  1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00©  2.25 

Salinas  Burbanks    2.00©  2.20 

Early  Rose,  seed    1.75©  2.25 

Oregon,  seed    1.60©  1.70 

Salinas,  seed    2.00@  2.25 


RUST  RESISTING 
AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


LASTS  LONGER  THAN  THE  OI.D-KASHIOM3n  IRON  I'SEI) 
BY  YOUR  GRANDFATHER. 


TYPES  OF  SYPHONS. 
Carry  your  Irrigating  water  under  the  road*  through  n  permanent  syphon 
ih:n  iint'N  not  destroy  tilt'  grade  of  the  road. 


Write  mm  for  prices  tinit  descriptive  circulars  on  Corrugated  Culvert**,  Flume, 
■Iain  Pipe,  Gates,  Valves,  KooniiK  and  siding. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

FACTORIES  AM)  OFFICES  I 
-10!)  Leroy  SI.,  I.,  on    AiiK'deN.  .">tli  and  Parker  St*.,  \\  e*l  Ht*rkele>  . 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particular*  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

Utt3  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1661 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Sutter  1631 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Ouklnnd  132 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  arrivals  continue  light,  and  the 
market  is  in  excellent  shape  for  Califor- 
nia poultrymen  who  have  anything  to 
ship,  though  even  California  stock  is  not 
coining  in,  very  freely.  Quotations  have 
been  shaded  a  little  on  ordinary  offer- 
ings, but  all  fancy  stock  will  still  bring 
the  top  prices  quoted  last  week.  Large 
squabs  are  higher.  Only  a  few  turkeys 
are  arriving,  and  while  the  demand  is 
light,  dressed  birds  are  getting  a  little 
better  prices. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   33    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   29    @30  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12M>c 


Young  Roosters,  per  lb   22'L.@25  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  20    ©24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00®  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   8.00@12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do  dressed    20    @23  c 

BUTTER. 

The  downward  movement  of  butter  con 
tinues,  though  there  has  been  no  sharp 
decline,  present  values  being  about  2c  be- 
low those  of  a  week  ago,  and  there  is 
an  occasional  revival  due  to  shipping  or 
ders.  The  market  is  firm  as  now  quoted, 
and  outside  demands  may  hold  values  at 
about  the  present  level. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras    ...32      31  "i  30  Ms  30     31  Ms  31 
Prime 

Firsts  ..31'L>  31  30  29«.'.  30 30M- 
Firsts   31      30K  29V,  29  "  30  "  30 
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EGGS. 

Eggs  have  shown  very  little  fluctuation, 
the  variation  amounting  to  only  14c  on 
extras.  Values  are  maintained  by  a 
strong  buying  movement  for  storage,  and 
while  the  market  is  weak  at  the  moment, 
prices  are  not  likely  to  go  much  lower. 

Thu.   Fri.   Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  21      21      21 V2  21  y,  22  21 

Firsts   201/.  20V.  20V.  20%  20%  19V. 

Seconds    ..20      20      20      20      19%.  19 
Selected 

Pullets.. 19      19      19V2  19y2  19J/2  19 
CHEESE. 

Local  storage  flats  grading  as  fancy  are 
practically  out  of  the  market  and  are  no 
longer  quoted  on  the  Exchange.  New  flats 
are  scarce,  and  a  sharp  advance  is  noted 
in  both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s,  while  Monterey 
cheese  is  in  heavy  supply  and  even  lower 
than  last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   19  c 

Firsts    17  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   20  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   15  c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  Southern  strawberries  are 
still  small  and  irregular,  though  a  few 
have  been  sold  around  25c  a  basket.  Not- 
withstanding the  reported  firmness  of 
apples  in  outside  markets,  stocks  in  stor- 
age here  are  still  excessive,  and  holders 
are  becoming  anxious  to  unload,  causing 
some  decline  in  prices.  A  few  Winter 
Nellis  pears  are  still  offered  at  the  old 
quotations. 
Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.00@  1.50 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25(g)  1.50 

Dried  Fruits. 

No  change  whatever  is  noted  in  prices, 
but  the  market  in  general  shows  a  little 
stronger  tone.  The  rather  poor  crop  out- 
look has  tended  to  strengthen  the  situa- 
tion somewhat,  especially  in  apricots  and 
peaches,  which  are  said  to  have  suffered 
some  damage  from  the  unseasonable 
weather.  Moreover,  the  Eastern  demand 
for  everything  but  prunes  is  coming  out 
in  better  shape  than  at  any  time  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  very  fair 
movement  is  expected  during  the  spring. 
Peaches  are  closely  cleaned  up,  and  some 
decrease  is  reported  in  stocks  of  apricots, 
while  the  dubious  crop  outlook  has  tended 
to  strengthen  the  views  of  holders.  East- 
ern reports  indicate  less  shading  of  prices 


Deep  Well  Pumping 

will  be  the  salvation  of  many  or- 
chards this  season.  The 

DOW  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

Is  economical  to  Install,  economical 
to  operate,  and  extremely  simple  in 
construction. 

We  mnke  this  pump,  Including 
head,  cylinder,  and  fittings,  complete 
In  our  own  factory.  This  enable* 
os  to  give  you  a  guarantee  that 
guarantees. 


Our  bulletin  iVo.  1W  explains 
its  construction  and  operation. 


GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
232  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


on  spot  prunes  than  for  some  time  past, 
but  the  sales  from  Eastern  stocks  have 
curtailed  the  immediate  demand  and  some 
local  interests  are  said  to  have  made  con- 
cessions. The  statistical  position,  how- 
ever, is  quite  strong,  and  the  more  im- 
portant holders  look  for  a  better  market 
before  new  stock  is  available.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"According  to  some  reports,  buyers  in 
distributing  markets,  other  than  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  realizing  the  possibility 
of  short  crops  this  year,  have  been  order- 
ing spot  Coast  goods  to  come  forward 
more  freely.  In  the  spot  market  prunes 
are  still  the  chief  subject  of  interest. 
There  is  not  much  business,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  holders  of  spot  goods  absolutely 
decline  to  make  the  concessions  from  the 
quoted  prices  which  the  buyers  demanded. 
Because  of  the  uncertain  outlook  for  the 
coming  crop,  most  packers  are  unwilling 
to  book  further  orders  for  1912  peaches 
at  the  opening  prices  of  6c  for  standard, 
6y>c  for  choice,  6%c  for  extra  choice,  7c 
for  fancy,  and  71,4c  for  extra  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
common  shipping  points,  for  yellow  in 
50-lb.  boxes.  Apricots  are  inactive,  but 
neither  spot  nor  future  goods  are  being 
pressed  for  sale.  In  raisins  on  the  spot 
the  movement  in  all  kinds  is  slow,  and 
there  is  nothing  doing  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  for  forward  shipment  from  the 
Coast  to  this  market.  Prices  are  nominal 
and  unchanged." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    fl  9  c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  r 

Peaches   8    @  8V.f 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6V>@  7  c 

Pears   7V.@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    (5)  3VjC 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6V2C 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  514c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  going  East  from  California 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  150  cars  daily,  and 
lemons  at  about  15  cars.  The  Eastern 
auctions  showed  a  firmness  for  good  fruit 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week,  and  now 
that  rains  have  come  in  California,  the 
chances  for  the  balance  of  the  season  are 
that  the  growers  will  be  able  to  furnish 
the  kind  of  fruit  desired  and  that  prices 
will  be  correspondingly  good. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  March  4th, 
the  prices  for  Navels  on  35  cars  sold 
showed  a  great  variation.  Some  of  the 
fruit  brought  as  high  as  $3.10  per  box, 
while  the  most  of  it  averaged  from  $1.50 
to  $2.40  per  box.  At  Cleveland,  the  same 
date,  oranges  averaged  from  $1.40  to 
$2.90,  and  lemons  brought  $3.65.  At  Phil- 
adelphia 11  cars  of  Navels  averaged  from 
$1.40  to  $2.25,  and  lemons  sold  for  $3.15. 
In  the  same  market  Florida  oranges  aver- 
aged $2.45. 

At  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday,  March  5th, 
the  Independent  Auction  Co.  sold  five  cars 
of  Navels  at  prices  ranging  from  95c  for 
Standards  to  $1.55  for  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Considerable  trouble  is  developing  from 
brewn  spot  on  oranges  in  transit,  which 
is  causing  fruit  to  arrive  in  poor  condi- 
tion. 

The  San  Francisco  market  is  in  rather 
poor  condition.  Arrivals  of  oranges  and 
everything  else  in  the  citrus  line  are 
comparatively  light,  and  prices  have  so 
far  been  steadily  maintained,  but  the  re- 
tail trade  is  buying  in  a  very  conserva- 
tive way,  and  the  consuming  demand  is 
by  no  means  large. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice   2.00@  2.25 

Tangerines    1.25@  1.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00 @  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50(g)  4.50 

Choice   2.50(g)  3.00 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  the 
-nut  market,  almonds  being  closely  cleaned 
up.  while  buyers  are  slow  to  take  hold 
of  walnuts.  The  consuming  demand, 
however,  is  a  little  better,  and  there  is 
some  hope  of  a  clean-up  of  the  old  crop. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18V2c 

I  X  L   17V4f 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   ™Vu<- 

Drakes   

Languedoc    14V2r 

Hardshells   *    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   I3  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12^c 


No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16y2c 

HONEY. 

Higher  prices  are  noted  for  comb  honey, 
the  top  figure  having  been  paid  for  a 
lot  of  fancy  Water  White  from  Nevada. 
There  is  hardly  any  of  this  grade  offered, 
and  anything  available  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Ordinary  grades,  however,  move  very 
slowly. 

Comb,  white   13    @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7V2C 

Off  grades    5    <g>6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  a  little  movement  in  a  small 
way,   but   no   large   demand   from  any 
quarter,  and  local  buyers  are  taking  no 
interest  in  outside  offerings. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Oark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Future  prices  are  largely  nominal,  with 
no  recent  buseiness  reported  and  condi- 
tions somewhat  uncertain.  Spot  offerings 
are  closely  cleaned  up,  and  there  is  little 
movement  in  any  line. 

1911  crop   40(fz)50c 

1912  crop   27@31c 


Live  Stock. 

Cattle  and  dressed  beef  are  firm  as  last 
quoted,  while  prices  on  dressed  veal  and 
mutton  have  been  shaded  a  little,  live 
stock  being  unchanged.  Several  changes 
are  expected  as  a  result  of  the  rain,  but 
so  far  values  are  pretty  well  maintained 
in  most  lines.  Some  spring  lambs  are 
arriving,  and  bring  a  good  advance  over 
yearlings. 

Gross  weiglit: 
Steers:  No.  1   6    @  614c 

No.  2    51/0C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  514c 

No.  2    4V.@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2V(g>  3%c 

halves:   Light    6V2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6^c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed.  heavy   6V_>c 

150  to  250  lbs   6V.@  6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6V2c 

Prime  Wethers   5i/t@  5y>c 

Ewes    4VjC 

Lambs    6V..@  6%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9i/2@10  c 

Cows    8%@  9VaC 

Heifers    8%@  9V2c 

Veal,  large   10y>@liy>c 

Mutton:   Wethers    10  (glOVc 

Ewes    9    @  91/0C 

Spring  Lambs    15    @17  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  remain  quiet,  but  a  firm  feeling 
is  reported  in  both  hides  and  pelts,  prices 
being  well  maintained  at  the  former  level. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  c 

Medium    10V>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

-Kip    13  c 

Veal    16 Vic 

Calf    16M.C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls   16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  "l8Vi@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23Vi@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50(g)  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

WOOL. 

A  few  minor  changes  are  noted,  seven- 
months  Northern  wool  being  a  little 
higher.  Shearing  will  be  commenced  in 
most  districts  after  the  rain.  The'  mar- 
ket remains  rather  quiet,  conditions  in 
the  East  and  London  being  disturbed  by 
labor  troubles. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  <g)12i/2c 

7  months    9    @12  c 

Northern,  year's  staple    14    @16  c 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

The  market  shows  some  improvement 
this  week,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
large  offerings  of  young  horses  at  the  local 
auctions.  The  heavier  offerings,  suitable 
for  city  use,  received  more  attention  than 
anything  else,  though  there  has  been  a 
very  fair  amount  of  buying  for  country 
use.  The  improved  outlook  for  feed  has 
doubtless  been  a  materia]  aid  to  the  mar 


ket,  and  more  activity  is  expected  fro 
now  on. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$290'g33.') 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

900  lbs   140(5)165 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  IR  E  C  TORY 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
positive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  ANALYSIS 

Pays  the  Rancher  Enormously 

S.  W.  Funk,  of  Charter  Oak,  for  whom  I 
made  several  analyses,  says  after  follow- 
ing my  instructions:  "The  small  amount 
it  cost  me  to  have  the  soil  analyzed  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  value  it  has  been 
to  me.  I  consider  the  quality  will  add 
$1,000  to  my  crop  over  last  year." 

If  interested,  send  for  sampling  instrin- 
tions. 

R.  R.  6NOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  nnil  Iiidnx- 
trial    Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  nith  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  <'en  Ira  I  nidg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cnl. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CA    RfinWP 1 1     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  ft.  DUL'WEXL,  Jl.   Mexican*  S.  Amer 

75  Sutler  St,  San  Francisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  (Julde  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEV,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants   Kxchangt  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco     Establish***  18«» 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering-. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying-  and  whitewashing-. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINO  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE   "BEINJICIA-H  AIM  COCK" 

Showing  the   2-Disc  S  ze- Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Benicia,  -  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New   Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 

,,,   .       „  ,  .  _  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pomona  Spray  Pump. 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump. 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods. 
Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use.    Gasoline  Engines, 
Wind  Mills,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE  PUMP  HOUSE 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogue,  Mailed  Free. 


33-41  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  the  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  World  from 

Frost  Damage 

LIMONEIRA  COMPANY. 

Santa  .Paula,  Cal.,  January  11,  11H2. 

Frost  Prevention  Company, 

Bank  of  Italy  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  8th  Inst.,  Inquiring  as  to 
our  experience  with  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  during  the  recent  cold  spell.  1 
told  you  when  I  saw  you  in  Corona  recently  that  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
testimonial  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  as  a  means 
of  controlling  low  temperatures  and  preventing  damage  by  frost. 

As  I  continued  my  trip  through  the  Riversire,  Colton  and  Rialto  territories 
tlie  great  injury  which  1  saw  by  frost  damage  there  makes  me  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  our  experience,  and  call  attention  to  a  method  of  handling  low  tem- 
perature which  I  believe  effective,  and  by  means  of  which  I  believe  most  all, 
If  not  all,  of  the  damage  which  I  saw  could  have  been  avoided. 

Our  property,  before  we  bought  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters,  was  equipped  on 
all  of  the  low  lands  with  112  coal  baskets  to  the  acre.  We  had  had  so  many 
times  when  our  margin  of  safety  was  so  small  that  we  determined  to  add  to 
our  equipment.  We  therefore  purchased  56  two-gallon  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 
to  the  acre,  and  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  thoroughly  test  them  out  dur- 
ing the  recent  cold  spell.  While  our  coal  baskets  served  us  very  well,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  distillate  pot  has  many  points  of  advantage  over  the  coal. 

During  the  last  cold  spell  our  method  was  to  light  56  coal  baskets  to  the 
acre  early  in  the  night  before  the  temperature  got  very  low,  and  then  when- 
ever we  saw  that  that  amount  of  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature from  falling,  we  would  light  the  oil  pots.  We  raised  the  temperature 
with  56  oil  pots  and  56  coal  baskets  burning  at  the  same  time  eleven  degree.-", 
when  thermometers  all  around  the  zone  fired  were  falling. 

The  principal  points  of  advantage  in  the  oil  pots  are,  first,  ability  to  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  heat  almost  Immediately;  second,  ability  to  control 
the  heat  after  lighting  by  covering  up  the  oil  pots  and  saving  fuel  In  case  the 
temperature  should  rise  high  enough  so  that  heat  is  not  in  need;  third,  easy 
to  handle;  fourth,  smaller  expense  as  compared  with  coal.  We  estimate  that 
the  oil  pot  can  be  handled  for  less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  the  coal 
basket. 

Anyone  having  cold  ground  should  equip  with  not  less  than  a  two-gallon  oil 
pot  to  the  tree,  and,  if  extremely  low  temperature,  100  to  the  acre  would  be 
better.  We  found  that  the  two-gallon  pot  would  burn  and  give  off  a  good 
heat  from  eight  to  nine  hours.  It  is  my  judgment  that  anyone  equipping  with 
the  one-gallon  pots  makes  a  great  mistake,  and  while  a  two-gallon  pot  answers 
the  purpose,  I  believe  a  three-gallon  one  would  be  better. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LIMONEIRA  COMPANY. 

By  C.  C.  Teague,  Mgr. 

Send  for  Our  Full  Crop  Proposition 


The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 


Bank  of  Italy  BIdg. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Covering  Almond  Trees  for  Frost 

Protection. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Professor  ALEXANDER  G.  McADlE. 

In  the  previous  papers  on  the  subject  of  frost  protection,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  one  method  of  protection  was  by  means  of  paper  covers,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  which  was  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  De- 
cember 24,  1910.  The  argument  advanced  was  that  such  a  covering 
would  intercept  the  long  heat  waves  radiated  from  the  earth  on  quiet, 
clear  nights.  There  would  be  a  certain 
absorption  of  the  heat  by  the  cover  and 
a  re-emission.  In  brief,  we  could  prevent, 
a  too  rapid  loss  of  heat  by  interference 
with  free  radiation,  utilize  the  absorbed 
heat  by  re-emission  and  conserve  the  or- 
iginal heat  supply  of  soil,  tree,  foliage  and 
the  stratum  of  air  within  15  feet  of  the 
ground. 

The  problem  is  a  complicated  one,  as 
earth,  tree,  air  and  water  vapor  gain  and 
lose  heat  at  varying  rates.  For  the  pres- 
ent we  will  neglect  these  points  and  give 
only  the  actual  results  of  some  experi- 
ments made  during  February  and  March 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

Instructor  B.  S.  Brown  had  direct 
charge  of  the  experiments,  being  assisted  by  Ejmile 
Grauel,  orchardist.  The  almonds  being  in  blossom, 
it  was  decided  to  cover  one  of  the  trees  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  variety  of  the  almond  is  the 
California  Paper  Shell.  The  paper  used  was  a 
weather-proof  manila  and  was  first  put  on  at  5  p.  m.. 
February  19,  and  removed  at  9  a.  m.,  February  21. 
It  was  again  put  on  at  5  p.  m.,  February  25,  and  re- 
moved at  8  a.  m.,  February  26.  Again  put  on  at  6 
p.  m.  of  the  26th  and  left  on  until  8  a.  m.,  March  1. 
It  was  found  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
put  the  cover  on  after  dark,  and  it  also  developed 
that  in  a  ten-mile  breeze  it  took  three  men  one  hour 
to  cover  one  tree. 

Two  thermographs  were  used,  one  giving  the  tem- 
perature under  the  cover  and  the  other  outside. 
From  these  records  it  appears  that  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  19°  F.  occurred  a  little  after  8  a.  m.  on 
Monday,  February  26.  Under  the  cover  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  24°  F.  There  is  a  general  resem- 
blance in  the  curves,  and  while  the  temperature  un- 
der the  cover  is  in  every  case  higher  than  that  out- 
side, the  difference  is  much  less  than  was  anticipated. 
It  is  plain  that  the  loss  of  heat,  while  retarded  by 
the  cover,  was  not  sufficiently  decreased  to  warrant 
extensive  use  of  the  method  in  its  present  form. 

Records  of  the  humidity  were  also  obtained,  and  these  show  the  char- 
acteristic rapid  increase  in  relative  humidity  during  the  frost  period; 
thus  at  4  p.  m.,  February  25,  the  relative  humidity  was  20%,  at  6  p.  m. 
30%,  at  8  p.  m.  45%,  at  10  p.  m.  52%,  at  midnight  60%,  at  2  a.  m. 
79%,  and  then  fluctuating  between  80  and  87%  until  7  a.  m.,  when  there 
was  a  rapid  drop  to  70%.  Between  2  and  4  a.  in.  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  slight  gain,  that  is,  about  2°  F.,  which  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  latent  heat  of  water.  In  changing  a  pound  of  water  to  a  pound 
of  ice  143  British  thermal  units  are  set  free. 

In  two  respects  the  experiment  needs  further  study.  First,  there 
would  probably  have  been  a  greater  difference  between  the  temperatures 


Almond  Tree — Showing  Covering  for  Tree  and  Instruments  Inclosed 


Covered  Tree  With  Exposed  Instruments 
Adjacent. 


if  we  could  have  introduced  under  the  cover  a  small  supply  of  water 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  80°.  In  the  second  place,  if  a  slow- 
burning  heater  could  have  been  placed  under  the  cover  and  near  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  water,  we  would  probably  have  been  able  to  prevent  a 
fall  below  35°.  It  may  be  noted  that  at  4  p.  m.,  according  to  the  records, 
the  weight  of  the  water  vapor  per  cubic  foot  was  1.702  grains.  At  6 
p.  m.,  1.140  grains;  at  8  p.  m.,  1.282  grains;  at  10  p.  m.,  1.223  grains;  at 
midnight,  1.112  grains;  at  2  a.  m.,  1.418,  and  at  4  a.  m.,  1.548  grains.  In 
a  general  way  there  was  very  little  water  vapor  present. 

Finally,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rise  in  temperature  on  the  various 

mornings,  after  the  minimum  temperature 
had  been  reached,  was  slower  and  less  in 
degree  under  the  cover  than  in  the  open 
air.    For  example,  the  temperature  rose 
23°  from  6  to  8  a.  m.  in  the  open,  and  only 
18°  under  the  cover.   This  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  as  beyond  doubt  there 
is  considerable  danger  to  plant  tissue 
when  subjected  to  such  a  rapid  warming 
after  exposure  to  so  low  a  temperature. 
The  time  of  sunrise  was  6  :  45. 
The  Danger  Point. — The  editor  has  sug- 
gested  that  in  connection  with  the  account 
of  this  experiment  some  data  should  be 
given  regarding  critical  temperatures  for 
various  fruits  at  different  periods.  While 
it  is  within  the  province  of  the  meteorolo- 
gist to  furnish  accurate  data  regarding  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  degree  of  saturation,  it  is 
more  properly  the  work  of  the  plant  pathologist  to 
determine  critical  temperatures.    Thus,  according 
to  Professor  W.  L.  Howard,  the  pathologists  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  after  artificially  freez- 
ing thousands  of  peach  buds,  summarized  the  critical 
temperatures  as  follows : 

"Fully  dormant  peach  buds  can  stand  8  or  9°  be- 
low zero,  Fahrenheit.  When  they  are  appreciably 
swollen,  zero  is  the  danger  point.  When  the  buds 
are  showing  pink,  they  can  stand  15°  above  zero. 
When  the  buds  are  almost  open,  25°  is  the  danger 
point.  When  they  are  newly  opened,  about  26° 
would  be  the  point  of  danger.  When  the  petals  are 
beginning  to  fall,  28°  above  zero  is  cold  enough  to 
cause  uneasiness.  When  the  petals  are  off,  they  can 
stand  30°  above  zero.  When  the  "shucks"  (calyx 
lobes)  are  beginning  to  fall  off,  32°  is  the  danger 
point." 

The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  set  of  similar  ex- 
periments covering  almonds.  It  is  plain  from  the 
actual  experiments  made  in  the  open,  at  Davis,  that 
a  temperature  of  24°  F.  was  critical  even  though  it 
lasted  but  40  minutes.  Referring  to  the  actual  record 
during  the  almond  experiment  given  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  temperature  was  below  32°  practically  from  10 : 45  p.  m. 
until  6 : 45  a.  m.  Moreover,  the  fruit  after  sunrise  was  under  cover  and 
subjected  only  to  a  rise  of  18°  (from  24°  F.  to  42°  F.)  in  less  than  one 
hour. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  April 
30,  1910,  entitled  "How  Much  Freezing  Fruit  Will  Endure,"  for  more 
detailed  information  regarding  the  danger  point  for  apples. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  temperature  data  while  instructive  and 
in  a  way  meeting  the  needs  of  the  fruit  grower,  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.   The  thermometers  may  give  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  tem- 

(Conlinued  on  Page  S47.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
Dished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Mar.  12,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.10 

27.32 

34.47 

60 

36 

Red  Bluff  

3.20 

11.24 

19.16 

60 

36 

.84 

6.05 

15.17 

60 

40 

San  Francisco .. 

1.68 

9.83 

17  f8 

58 

44 

8an  Jose  

1.38 

6.88 

13  07 

60 

34 

Fresno  

1.48 

4.35 

7.16 

60 

40 

Independence... 

.44 

1.39 

6.99 

60 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo 

2.5)8 

12.38 

15  57 

58 

38 

Los  Angeles  

3.7  4 

8  86 

12  28 

60 

46 

8an  Diego  

2.26 

6.65 

7.89 

64 

46 

The  Week. 


We  give  our  readers  a  good  deal  of  weather 
this  week.  It  is  the  most  interesting  topic  of  the 
time,  and  what  renders  the  situation  more 
dramatic  is  that  the  elements  are  playing  a  lively 
accompaniment,  the  measures  of  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  table  higher  up  in  this  column.  On 
another  page  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
monthly  and  seasonal  rainfall  for  the  last  sixty- 
two  years  in  San  Francisco.  Several  readers  have 
called  for  this,  and  many  more  can  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage in  comparisons  of  this  year's  experience 
with  so  many  preceding.  A  simple  magnifying 
glass  may  help  some,  whose  sight  is  getting 
weary,  to  bring  out  the  small  figures,  but  the 
sizes  of  the  seasonal  rainfalls  are  as  easily  com- 
pared as  the  portraits  of  a  row  of  black  stallions 
on  a  barn  door.  The  early  doubts  about  the  rain- 
fall of  this  season,  and  the  fullness  of  the  present 
precipitation,  lend  keen  interest  to  studies  of  the 
years  which  have  gone  before.  Besides  the  rain- 
fall, the  reader  will  be  interested  and  edified 
with  the  account  which  Professor  McAdie  gives 
of  the  test  of"  a  tree-cover  for  frost  prevention. 
He  is  heroic  enough  to  accept  with  the  true  scien- 
tific attitude  the  fact  that  the  cover  was  out- 
matched by  the  temperature  drop.  To  determine 
truth  it  was  better  that  the  temperature  should 
sink  low  enough  to  show  the  limitations  of  the 
cover  in  its  present  form,  rather  than  leave  op- 
portunities to  expect  too  much  from  it.  Though 
the  experience  was  bad  for  the  cover  and  bad  also 
for  the  almonds — quite  widely  bad,  we  fear — much 
that  will  be  ultimately  significant  will  come  from 
the  interesting  experiment,  as  Professor  McAdie 
suggests  in  his  important  communication  in  this 
issue. 

The  Joy  of  the  Rain. 

We  have  sometimems  feared  that  with  our 
tendency  toward  the  coldly  scientific  in  the  mat- 
ter of  moisture  supply  from  the  mountain  tops 
and  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  heat-saving  with  smoke  and  heat-making 
with  fire-pots,  we  might  almost  forget  the  cloud- 
worship  and  sun-worship  of  the  first  generation 
of  Amerieo-Californians.  It  was  rather  a  hit-or- 
miss  devotion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  but  there 


were  the  related  thrills  of  fear  and  joy  in  it — 
complementary  feelings,  as  we  may  say — like  the 
chill  from  wet  feet  and  the  warmth  from  Tom 
and  Jerry — making  a  man  glad  to  feel  bad  ba- 
cause  of  the  improved  chance  of  feeling  better. 
We  fear  that  these  pleasurable  sensations  will  go 
out  of  farming  when  we  get  it  reduced  to  work- 
able formulas  which  will  keep  the  earth  always 
moist  and  frost  always  away  from  the  fruit.  But 
that  time  has  not  come  yet,  and  we  feel  like  ex- 
horting out  readers  to  let  joy  in  this  matter  of 
generous  rains  be  unrestrained.  Look  at  the 
clouds;  study  the  rain-reports;  take  a  deep  step 
into  the  mud  and  be  just  as  glad  as  your  father 
was ! 


Saving  the  Girls  for  Better  Things. 

Well,  we  expected  it,  but,  then,  not  quite  so 
soon ;  therefore  it  gives  us  a  little  shock.  A 
teacher  of  domestic  science  in  this  State  has  made 
this  announcement:  "The  little  boy  takes  to 
cooking  as  a  duck  to  water,  while  a  girl  usually 
prefers  anything  else.  "Why  waste  your  time  and 
the  girls'  time  in  teaching  them  household  econ- 
omics, when  a  boy  is  obviously  more  fitted  for  it, 
and  a  girl  could  be  saved  for  better  things?"  We 
will  not  stop  to  think  what  the  speaker  means  by 
"better  things."  Presumably  they  are  things 
which  men  now  distinctively  do;  possibly  politics, 
pugilism,  preaching,  or  what  not;  no  matter — 
probably  the  things  women  are  now  rapidly  forg- 
ing into.  The  same  speaker  advocates  "that  tin 
household  arts,  cooking,  house  cleaning,  etc.,  be 
taught  before  the  age  of  12,  not  to  the  little  girls, 
but  to  the  small  boy  population.  The  little  boy 
has  a  quicker  and  better  grasp  of  things  of  this 
sort  than  the  little  girl." 

How  will  this  keep  the  girls  for  better  things? 
To  our  minds,  it  will  keep  them  for  worse  things, 
for  it  will  spoil  the  men  for  husbands,  and  what 
would  be  worse  for  the  coining  girls  than  that? 
The  suggestion  reminds  us  that  Abe  Lincoln  once 
told  a  characteristic  story  about  two  of  his  neigh- 
bors— one  of  whom  appeared  to  have  the  quietest, 
pleasantest  sort  of  home,  and  the  other  one  for- 
ever in  a  turmoil.  One  was  always  placid,  pleas- 
ant, easy-going,  loveable,  always  evenly  busy,  al- 
ways with  lots  to  do,  but  lots  of  time  to  do  it  in, 
and  some  to  spare  and  be  neighborly  in.  The  other 
was  in  a  continual  stew.  He  always  had  so  much  to 
do  that  he  had  never  time  to  pause  and  exchange 
a  word,  and  whenever  he  made  an  exception  the 
word  was  invariably  sour,  cross.  complaining  and 
pointing  to  a  wife  at  home  who  "wouldn't  listen 
to  him."  So  one  day  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  the  easy- 
going one :  "I  say.  Bill  how  is  it  you  seem  to  have 
so  little  trouble  in  your  domestic  arrangements 
and  Sam  over  here  is  always  in  a  stew?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Abe,"  replied  Bill.  "Sam's 
trying  to  do  too  much.  He's  a-running  the  farm. 
He's  a-running  the  household.  He's  a-running  the 
kitchen  and  the  kids,  and  blamed  if  he  hasn't  got 
it  in  his  head  to  run  his  wife  !  Now,  you  know,  all 
that  together  is  too  much  for  one  man." 

"Well,  what's  your  system?"  asked  Lincoln. 

"Well,  I  run  the  farm  and  myself.  Abe — and  I 
let  the  M'ssis  run  the  house  and  herself.  It's  hard 
to  be  the  bully  in  both  places!" 

It  seems  to  us  that  to  teach  a  boy  housework  is 
to  spoil  a  man  and  harass  a  woman,  probably. 

Only  a  Cutting  for  Queen  Mary? 

Talking  about  better  things  for  girls,  we  have 
to  express  our  national  shame  at  the  behavior  of 
an  American  millionaire  in  England  who  is 
credited  with  having  originated  a  rose  which  is 
expected  to  surprise  the  British  rosarians.  The 
account  says  that  the  American  millionaire  and  his 
gardener  have  been  watching  quietly  the  develop- 


ment and  progress  of  this  new  variety  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
see  it  have  pronounced  it  a  bloom  of  astonishing 
beauty.  It  will  not  be  put  on  the  market  yet 
awhile,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  proposed  to  "send 
the  first  cuttings"  to  Queen  Mary,  who  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  gardening  operations.  Think 
of  that — from  an  American  and  a  millionaire!  A 
cutting  for  Queen  Mary!  Wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of 
newspaper,  too,  probably.  Why,  Mary  should  in 
all  decency  have  a  rooted  bush  in  a  crested  pot. 
Surely  the  girls  should  be  saved  for  better  things. 

Blue  Grass  as  a  State  Flower. 

The  Kentuckians  have  just  done  a  notable  think 
in  recognition  of  utilitarian  beauty.  At  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  last  week,  after  it  had  been 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  Senators 
that  the  blue  grass  has  a  flower,  they  voted  to 
adopt  the  blue  grass  as  the  Kentucky  State  flower, 
and  the  tulip  tree  as  the  State  tree.  Advocates  of 
the  goldenrod  were  able  to  muster  only  13  votes  to 
16  for  the  blue  grass.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
lower  house,  and  we  hope  it  will  receive  immediate 
approval,  for  the  beauty  and  significance  of  grass 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  In  view  of  the  trans- 
action in  Kentucky,  and  while  the  rains  are  shoot- 
ing verdure  all  over  the  California  valleys  and 
foothills,  we  cannot  deny  our  readers  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  late  Senator  Ingalls'  eloquent  tribute 
to  grass : 

"'Next  in  importance  to  the  divine  profusion  of 
water,  light  and  air,  those  three  physical  facts 
which  render  existence  possible,  may  be  reckoned 
the  universal  beneficence  of  grass.  Lying  in  the 
sunshine,  among  buttercups  and  dandelions  of 
May,  scarcely  higher  in  intelligence  than  minute 
tenants  of  that  mimic  wilderness,  our  earliest 
recollections  are  of  grass;  and  when  the  fitful 
fever  is  ended  and  foolish  wrangle  of  the  market 
and  the  forum  is  closed,  grass  heals  over  the  scar 
which  our  descent  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
made,  and  the  carpet  of  the  infant  becomes  the 
blanket  of  the  head. 

"Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature — her  con- 
stant benediction.  Fields  trampled  with  battle, 
saturated  with  blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  canon, 
grow  green  again  with  grass  and  carnage  is  for- 
gotten. Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become 
grass-grown,  like  rural  lanes  and  are  obliterated. 
Forests  decay,  harvests  perish,  flowers  vanish,  but 
yrass  is  immortal.  Beleagured  by  the  sullen  hosts 
of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  its  subterranean  vitality,  and  emerges 
upon  the  solicitation  of  spring.  Sown  by  the 
winds,  by  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the 
subtle  horticulture  of  the  elements  which  are  its 
ministers  and  servants,  it  softens  the  rude  out- 
lines of  the  world.  It  invades  the  solitudes  of 
deserts,  climbs  the  inaccessible  slopes  and  pin- 
nacles of  mountains,  modifies  the  history,  ehar- 
acter  and  destiny  of  nations.  Unobtrusive  and 
patient,  it  has  immortal  vigor  and  aggression. 
Banished  from  the  thoroughfare  and  field,  it 
bides  its  time  to  return,  and  when  vigilance  is 
relaxed,  or  the  dynasty  has  perished,  it  silently 
resumes  the  throne  from  which  it  has  been  ex- 
pelled, but  which  it  never  abdicates.  It  bears  no 
blazonry  of  bloom  to  charm  the  senses  with  fra- 
grance or  splendor,  but  its  homely  hue  is  more 
enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields 
no  fruit  in  earth  or  air,  yet  should  its  harvest  fail 
for  a  single  year,  famine  would  depopulate  the 
world." 

Kentucky  has  ennobled  blue  grass  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  State.  Kentucky  has  done  well. 

Honors  for  the  Shamrock  and  Furze. 

All  things  green  delight  us  this  week,  so  we 
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continue  the  eestacy  a  moment  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Los  Angeles  park  commission  is 
to  provide  loyal  Irishmen  with  a  spray  or  plant  of 
shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  Shamrock  is 
grown  in  the  nursery  in  Elysian  Park,  and  each 
year  the  park  department  arranges  to  give  away 
quantities  of  the  plant.  The  department  has  also 
received  a  quantity  of  Irish  furze  from  James 
Bowles,  of  Hollywood,  which  was  shipped  direct 
from  Ireland.  Mr.  Bowles  says  that  he  is  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  and  would  like  to  see  the 
mountain  sides  yellow  with  furze  like  the  hills  of 
the  old  country.  He  will  be  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed, however,  for  Irish  plants  do  not  do  as 
well  in  a  dry  climate  as  Irishmen  do. 

The  Quarantine  Line. 

Last  week  we  noted  with  satisfaction  that  stock 
could  be  freely  moved  in  the  State  as  the  exigency 
of  pasturage  might  require.  This  statement  was 
a  shade  broad,  for  it  is  announced  this  week  that 
the  quarantine  is  lifted  from  Orange  county.  The 
State  is  now  clear  excepting  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
a  part  of  San  Diego  county. 

A  Great  Lumbering  Opportunity. 

A  demonstration  that  the  forests  arc  for  use  and 
not  for  ornament  alone  is  found  in  the  announce- 
ment from  Washington  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  preparing  to  sell  ma- 
ture timber  on  the  National  forests  of  California 
oh  a  large  scale  attractive  to  business  enterprises. 
Bids  for  the  purchase  of  eight  million  feet  of  pine, 
fir,  and  cedar  saw-timber  within  the  Sierra  Na- 
tional forest  are  invited.  The  government  offers 
a  contract  providing  twenty  years  in  which  to  re- 
move the  timber,  with  an  additional  two  years  for 
the  construction  of  necessary  improvements. 
Seventy  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad  will  have 
to  be  built,  and  nearly  one-half  million  dollars  will 
be  expended  annually  in  connection  with  logging 
and  manufacturing.  The  railroad  will  extend 
from  Madera  or  Friaut  eastward  up  the  North 
Pork  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  into  Chiquita  Basin. 
The  proposed  sale  is  one  of  the  largest  that  has 
ever  been  considered  by  the  government.  If  con- 
summated, it  will  be  the  largest  in  operation. 

What  California  Farming  Is  Worth. 

The  foregoing  little  item  of  California  resources 
gives  a  taste  for  something  larger.  The  Census 
Bureau  issued  last  week  a  statement  that  the  total 
wealth  in  the  form  of  California  farm  property  is 
$1,614,965,000,  of  which  89.8%  is  contributed  by 
land  and  buildings,  7.9%  by  live  stock  and  2.3% 
by  implements  and  machinery.  The  value  of  land 
and  buildings  is  $1,450,601,000,  a  little  more  than 
double  that  for  1900.  In  1850  the  value  was  only 
$3,874,000.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  per 
acre  for  the  State  as  a  whole  is  $47.10.  The  av- 
erage value  of  a  fully  equipped  farm  is  $18,308, 
an  increase  of  $7328,  as  compared  with  the  average 
in  1900.  The  average  value  per  acre  of  land  also 
rose  from  $21.87  in  1900  to  $47.16  in  1900.  The 
acreage  reported  as  irrigated  in  1909  was  2.664,104 
acres,  or  23.4%  of  the  improved  land  in  farms. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Why  Dry  the  Beets? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  figuring  on  planting  sev- 
eral acres  of  mangles  and  sugar  beets  along  the 
Tuolumne  river  in  Stanislaus  county,  the  same 
being  bottom  land,  and  intend  to  get  a  root  cutter 
and  pulper,  and  intend  to  chop  up  the  same  for 
feeding  purposes  to  dairy  cows.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  can  be  cut  up  and  dried, 
and  make  the  same  valuable  feed  as  the  dried 


beet  pulp  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  sugar 
beet  factories.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  is 
to  raise  the  beets,  and  I  believe  I  can  save  consid- 
erable money  by  so  doing,  rather  than  buying  the 
dried  beet  pulp.  Any  information  you  can  give 
me  in  this  connection  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. I  might  state  that  I  have  been  using  the 
dried  beet  pulp  and  found  it  very  satisfactory. 
Would  the  sugar  beets,  ground  up  as  they  grow, 
contain  too  much  sugar  for  feeding  purposes? — 
City  Farmer,  San  Francisco. 

You  surely  can  do  everything  you  propose,  and 
the  beets,  if  not  used  to  excess,  will  be  better  for 
having  the  sugar  in  them.  It  will,  however,  prob- 
ably cost  you  so  much  more  than  beet  pulp,  which 
is  a  waste  product  and  can  therefore  be  sold 
cheaply,  that  you  will  have  to  watch  the  economic 
side  of  your  undertaking  carefully.  Besides,  what 
is  the  use  in  going  to  all  that  trouble  to  get  a  dry 
feed  when  a  succulent  feed  like  a  fresh  beet  is  so 
much  better;  especially  as  you  can  feed  from  the 
field  all  the  year  in  California  and  have  no  ex- 
pense for  root  cellars  and  extra  handling  to  escape 
freezing  of  the  beets.  You  seem  to  be  making  a 
very  expensive  journey  around  a  stump  which  is 
low  enough  for  you  to  jump  over. 

Covering  Amputation  Surfaces. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  to  ask  you  for  some  in- 
formation relating  to- wounds  and  cuts  on  the  fruit 
trees  in  my  orchards.  We  have  grafted  quite  ex- 
tensively and  have  of  necessity  had  to  cut  off  some 
limbs.  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  the  wounds 
waxed,  but  this  is  expensive  and  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  I  have  in  mind  at  present  substi- 
tuting asphaltum;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what 
effect  the  latter  would  have  on  the  well-being  of 
the  tree.  How  would  asphaltum  do  on  sunburned 
bark?  I  presume  there  would  be  some  trouble  in 
the  hot  summer  to  keep  the  as;ihaltum  from  run- 
ning off. — Grower,  Vacaville. 

Amputation  wounds  on  trees  can  be  more  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  lead  and  oil  paint  than  with 
grafting  wax.  Mixed  paint  containing  benzine 
would  not  be  so  good  as  pure  lead  and  oil  mixed 
for  the  purpose  and  then  carefully  applied  as  to 
amount  so  as  not  to  run.  In  San  Jose  they  are 
successfully  using  asphaltum  for  the  purpose, 
taking  what  is  known  as  "Asphaltum  Grade  D." 
This,  however,  would  be  decidedly  objectionable 
on  sunburned  bark  because,  owing  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  heat  by  the  black  color,  it  would  in- 
crease the  injury  by  absorption  of  more  heat. 
Some  white  coating  is  altogether  best  for  sunburn 
injuries,  because  it  will  reflect  and  not  absorb  heat, 
and  a  durable  whitewash  applied  as  may  be  needed 
to  keep  the  white  covering  intact  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  treatment  to  prevent  sunburn.  Where 
the  bark  has  been  actually  removed,  the  white 
paint  would  be  superior  to  whitewash  to  keep  the 
wood  from  checking  while  the  wood  was  being 
covered  laterally  by  the  growth  of  new  bark. 

Crops  Between  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  find  out  what  crop 
I  might  plant  between  rows  of  young  orange  trees 
in  the  Porterville  district.  The  soil  is  heavy 
black  adobe  and,  as  you  know,  the  heat  is  quite 
intense  in  the  summer,  going  as  high  as  115°.  I 
have  plenty  of  water  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  suggest  some  crop  wlreh  would  utilize  the 
ground  as  well  as  pay  a  little  something. — Be- 
ginner, Porterville. 

What  you  could  plant  to  advantage  depends 
not  alone  upon  what  will  grow,  but  upon  what 
can  be  profitably  sold  or  used  on  the  place,  and 
unless  clear  testimony  on  that  subject  can  be 
had,  it  is  usually  better  not  to  undertake  plant- 
ing between  young  trees  but  rather  to  cultivate 
well,  irrigate  intelligently,  and  trust  for  the  re- 
ward in  a  better  growth  and  later  productiveness 
of  the  trees.  It  is  clear  deduction  from  Califor- 
nia experience  that  planting  between  trees  ex- 
cept to  things  which  are  demonstrated  to  be  profit- 


able should  not  be  undertaken,  and  where  one 
does  not  need  immediate  returns  is,  as  a  rule, 
thought  to  be  undesirable.  The  growth  of  a  strip 
of  alfalfa,  if  one  is  careful  not  to  submerge  the 
trees  by  over-irrigation,  would  be  the  best  thing 
one  could  undertake  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  soil  by  increasing  the  humus  content,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  reflected  heat  from  a  clean 
surface.  Otherwise  also  this  is  a  desirable  under- 
taking wherever  moisture  is  available  for  it.  You 
could  also  grow  cow  peas  for  the  good  of  the 
land  if  not  for  other  profit.  You  can,  of  course, 
grow  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  home  use 
if  you  will  cultivate  well.  Common  fields  crops 
with  scant  cultivation  will  generally  cause  you 
to  lose  more  in  the  bad  condition  they  leave  the 
soil  than  you  can  gain  from  the  use  or  sale  of 
the  crop. 

California  Insect  Powder. 

To  the  Editor :  A  friend  of  mine  has  been  try- 
ing for  some  time  to  secure  samples  of  Dalmation 
flowers,  from  which  insect  powder  is  made.  He 
has  been  unable  to  find  them  in  the  New  York 
market.  He  writes  me  that  he  knows  there  is 
a  colony  of  Dalmatians  in  California  and  that 
they  have  perfected  the  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  Persian  insect  powder.  The  powder  he  can 
buy  in  the  New  York  market,  but  he  wants  the 
flowers  themselves.  I  understand  that  these  flow- 
ers are  grown  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  if  you  can  give  me  the  information 
as  to  where  I  can  secure  them,  I  will  appreciate 
it  very  greatly.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant 
is  given  me  as  Pyrethrum  roseum. — Merchant, 
San  Francisco. 

The  insect  powder  made  in  this  State  is  called 
buhach  and  is  made  from  a  plant  introduced  by 
a  Dalmatian  named  G.  N.  Milco  about  thirty  years 
ago  or  more.  It  is  not  Pyrethrum  roseum,  but  is 
Pyrethrum  cinerariaefolium.  Pyrethrum  roseum 
is  grown  in  this  State  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It 
is,  however,  much  weaker  than  the  other  species 
in  inseeticidal  quality.  The  growers  and  grind- 
ers of  the  California  insect  powder  are  the  Bu- 
hach Producing  and  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Stockton.  Their  plantation  is  at  Atwater  in  Mer- 
ced county.  They  are  supposed  to  grow  all  the 
blossoms  that  their  mill  requires,  but  others  may 
be  participating  in  the  supply.  You  can  get  seed 
of  Pyrethrum  roseum  from  California  seed  deal- 
ers. In  some  cases  in  their  catalogues  they  note 
Pyrethrum  roseum  as  the  source  of  buhach,  but 
they  are  in  error,  for  the  California  insect  powder 
is  made  from  the  white-petaled  flower  and  not 
from  the  red-petaled  one,  which  is  the  one  which 
the  name  "roseum"  indicates. 

Cutting  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  some  extent  into 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  May  I  ask  you  for 
the  following  information:  The  land  here  is  a 
light  sediment,  deep  and  well  drained.  What 
would  be  the  most  profitable  potato  to  plant  and 
how  small  can  a  potato  be  cut  up  for  planting? 
How  many  eyes  should  each  piece  contain  in  order 
to  make  a  good  growth  and  be  profitable? — Farm- 
er, San  Ardo. 

Probably  the  best  potato  for  your  district  would 
be  the  Burbank,  which  is  largely  grown  a1  Sali- 
nas and  brings  the  highest  price.  It  is  customary 
to  cut  a  medium-sized  potato  in  two  pieces  and 
a  large  one  in  four  pieces.  One  can  be  very  eco- 
nomical of  seed  by  smaller  cutting,  but  it  would 
require  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  bring  a 
vigorous  growth.  Probably  pieces  weighing  not 
less  than  two  ounces  would  be  best  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  Potatoes  which  are  rather  small 
may  be  used  for  seed  if  well  matured  and  have 
good  eyes.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  use  the 
small  stuff — too  small  for  sale.  Unless  the  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  are  extra  favorable,  the 
growth  will  be  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

It  is  more  or  less  of  a  custom  with  agricultural 
journals  when  other  topics  are  scarce  to  pitch 
into  the  commission  man.  The  subject  is  always 
a  live  one,  and  would  be  discussed  still  more  if 
there  were  anything  more  to  say  about  it  than  has 
already  been  said.  Even  the  daily  papers  and  the 
magazines  take  an  occasional  crack  at  the  com- 
mission man  when  the  increased  cost  of  living 
pinches  too  hard,  and  altogether  he  is  a  very  un- 
popular sort  of  person.  Instead,  however,  of 
merely  complaining  about  conditions,  it  is  better 
to  apply  the  celebrated  question  of  the  late  Boss 
Tweed  of  New  York,  "Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?" 

The  most  ready  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
eliminate  the  commission  man  entirely.  This 
seems,  under  present  conditions,  to  be  practically 
impossible  and  worthy  of  consideration  only  after 
the  most  careful  and  thorough  investigation.  The 
most  rational  proposition  is  to  try  to  make  the 
best  of  the  present  situation,  to  try  to  find  the  best 
dealer  possible  to  handle  one's  produce,  and  then 
to  deal  with  him  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

The  first  thing  for  the  shipper  to  do,  of  course, 
is  to  find  the  best  dealer,  but  this  unfortunately 
is  something  that  is  too  often  skipped  over  by  the 
prospective  shipper,  who  says,  "They  are  all  bad. 
and  a  man  might  as  well  be  robbed  by  one  as 
by  another." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  are  features 
of  the  system  that  are  very  unfortunate,  but  not 
all  commission  men  are  robbers,  or  if  they  are. 
some  are  a  good  deal  harder  on  the  shipper  than 
others,  and  it  is  up  to  the  shipper  to  deal  with  the 
concern  that  will  treat  him  the  best. 

Some  people  in  every  walk  of  life  are  born  with 
the  idea  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living  which 
is  best  collected  by  the  use  of  their  wits  and  the 
lack  of  wits  of  others.  For  these  the  commission 
business  offers  an  attractive  field  of  operations 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  in  it  than 
are  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  The  attraction  to 
them  is  that  they  have  the  handling  of  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  produce,  for  which  they  are 
paid,  and  upon  which  there  is  no  other  cheek  than 
their  native  honesty,  or  dishonesty,  as  it  happens 
to  be.  They  can  therefore  make  good  profits  and 
are  safer  from  the  penalties-  of  the  law  than  their 
brethren  of  the  road  or  card  table. 

Aside  from  these  deliberately  unscrupulous  men 
are  those  concerns  which  are  as  honorable,  busi- 
nesslike and  reliable  as  concerns  in  others  lines 
of  work,  and  it  would  be  utterly  unfair  to  blame 
them  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  crooks  that 
work  their  way  into  the  business.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  are  also  those  that  are  not 
above  practicing  a  few  "tricks  of  the  trade"  oc- 
casionally, but  otherwise  consider  that  they  are 
doing  an  honest  business.  In  other  words,  the 
grades  of  honesty  in  the  commission  business  are 
the  same  as  in  any  other  business,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of  delib- 
erate crooks  than  there  should  be. 

Two  Main  Methods. — The  deliberately  dishon- 
est concerns  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  com- 
posed of  those  that  are  "out  for  a  killing,"  get  all 
the  business  they  can  all  at  once  and  return  prac- 
tically nothing  to  the  shipper.  They  last  only  a 
few  weeks  or  months  and  then  skip  the  country. 
One  of  these,  for  instance,  that  started  up  in  San 
Francisco  last  season  lasted  only  two  weeks,  pay- 
ing only  a  deposit  for  the  month's  rent,  and  did 
not  even  pay  the  wages  of  clerks  and  employes. 
How  the  shippers  came  out  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state.  Most  of  these  concerns,  however,  last 
somewhat  longer  and  return  at  least  a  very  little 
to  the  shipper,  making  the  rest  up  by  excuses  if 
called  upon  to  explain. 

Other  crooked  concerns  perhaps  remain  in  busi- 
ness for  several  years.  They  also  secure  consign- 
ments by  means  of  solicitors  who  make  fluent 
promises,  but  take  a  double  commission  from  the 
•roods  shipped  in.  Finally  the  growers  become 
disgusted  and  try  another  dealer,  and  the  solicit- 
or move  to  pastures  new.  By  the  time  they  ex- 
haust all  the  territory  from  which  shipments  are 


made  to  that  particular  market  they  change  their 
firm  name  and  the  location  of  their  store  and  be- 
gin the  work  all  over  again. 

Most  of  the  goods  are  handled  on  the  commis- 
sion plan,  as  that  requires  less  money  than  to  buy 
goods  outright.  Goods  that  have  to  be  purchased 
are  paid  for  with  promises  and  a  small  deposit, 
but  when  the  seller  tries  to  collect  he  finds  that 
there  are  no  assets  that  will  cover  the  amount  of 
the  bill.  Such  concerns  keep  few  or  no  books  and 
nothing  can  be  proved  against  them.  They  even 
do  not  have  a  checking  account  often,  but  keep 
their  money  in  a  safe  deposit  box  and  under  an- 
other person's  name.  Perhaps  they  could  be  jailed 
for  these  practices,  which  are  against  the  law,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  is  sufficient  protection, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  "get  the  goods  on  them." 

One  method  such  dealers  have  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  produce  is  to  make  good  returns  for  the 
first  few  shipments  early  in  the  season  to  induce 
the  grower  to  send  all  of  his  goods  to  them.  They 
then  delay  reporting  sales  until  the  grower  has 
the  bulk  of  his  produce  off  before  he  knows  what 
he  is  getting.  When  the  reports  do  come  he  finds 
that  instead  of  big  returns  there  are  excuses  of 
how  the  crates  were  broken,  fruit  spoiled,  market 
oversupplied,  etc.,  and  very  little  money.  Some, 
of  course,  return  enough  to  keep  the  shipper  satis- 
fied, while  others  indulge  in  barefaced  robbery. 

This  game  is  worked  to  the  best  advantage  when 
dealer  and  shipper  are  a  long  distance  apart,  one 
in  Portland,  the  other  in  California,  for  instance, 
as  then  the  most  time  can  safely  elapse  between 
shipments  and  reports  for  them.  It  is  also  worked 
locally  with  success.  In  long-distance  shipments 
there  is  little  excuse  for  the  grower  trying  to  deal 
with  commission  houses  a  long  distance  off,  in 
most  cases,  as  the  larger  commission  houses  all 
ship  their  own  goods  and  can  take  advantage  of 
the  markets  better  than  a  grower.  This  game  of 
high  initial  returns  is  worked  by  even  fairly  re- 
liable concerns  as  a  method  of  obtaining  perman- 
ent business,  but  as  they  have  to  make  up  from 
later  shipments  what  they  give  in  the  first  one,  it 
is  anything  but  good  policy  to  take  the  bait. 

Unreliable  Dealers  Incompetent. — Bnt  not  only 
are  the  crooked  dealers  in  a  position  where  they 
will  not  make  fair  returns,  but  they  cannot  last 
as  long  in  the  business  as  reliable  dealers,  and 
therefore  cannot  build  up  the  trade  with  retail- 
ers, and  to  get  that  trade  they  have  to  cut  prices. 
In  the  second  place,  a  man  that  is  crooked  in  one 
way  will  be  so  in  another,  and  the  retailers  are 
careful  to  protect  themselves  by  paying  less  than 
they  will  to  old  established  firms.  In  the  third 
place  they  have  not  the  assortment  of  goods  that 
well  established  dealers  carry,  as  it  takes  a  large 
amount  of  capital  to  get  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  produce,  and  are  oversupplied  with  some  things 
in  comparison  with  others,  so  have  to  cut  prices 
again  to  dispose  of  their  surplus.  Finally,  not 
having  the  interest  of  their  shippers  at  heart  they 
do  not  take  the  pains  to  get  good  prices  that  a 
dealer  will  who  wants  to  keep  the  trade  that 
comes  to  him.  This  works  out  so  that  some  dealers 
can  get  10  to  20  per  cent  more  for  the  same  grade 
of  goods  than  can  others. 

Reliable  dealers  are  in  a  much  different  position 
from  the  wilfully  dishonest  ones,  both  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  shippers  and  the  retailers.  Their 
profit  in  the  first  place  comes  from  building  up  a 
permanent  business  and  satisfying  their  customers 
at  both  ends.  Their  firm  name  is  a  valuable  asset, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  change  it  every  two  or 
three  years  and  move  to  another  location,  as  they 
would  have  to  do  if  they  made  a  business  of  skin- 
ning their  customers. 

To  conduct  their  business  to  advantage  they 
have  to  be  provided  with  a  large  amount  of  capital 
with  which  to  buy  apples,  oranges,  potatoes, 
onions  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  goods  which 
are  seldom  sold  on  consignment,  but  are  necessary 
if  a  dealer  expects  to  prosper.  Thus  if  they  did 
try  to  rob  their  shippers,  the  shippers  could  come 
back  at  them  and  find  plenty  assets  to  cover  their 
claims  in  full  and  make  suit  worth  while. 

On  behalf  of  their  shippers  they  can  make  their 
brands  known  among  the  retailers  and  secure 
higher  prices  if  the  goods  merit  it.    On  their  own 


account  they  are  not  put  to  the  expense  of  having 
a  large  crew  of  men  outside  to  drum  up  trade,  as 
they  can  hold  the  trade  they  do  get,  and  do  not 
have  to  be  perpetually  hunting  up  new  shippers. 
Getting  new  trade  costs  money  and  has  to  come  out 
of  the  shipper's  pocket  after  all,  especially  if  a 
crook  has  the  handling  of  the  money.  Needless 
to  say,  less  profit  need  be  made  from  a  customer 
that  will  stay  for  years,  than  for  one  who  will 
drop  out  within  a  lew  months  and  fewer  outside 
men  arc  needed  to  get  these  customers. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  conditions  that  there  are  deliberate  crooks 
in  the  commission  business,  that  it  is  disastrous 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  and  that  reliable  concerns 
both  can  and  Mill  give  honest  and  satisfactory 
treatment  to  the  growers  who  will  ship  their  good 
goods  to  them.  How  to  avoid  the  wrong  dealers 
and  find  the  right  ones  will  be  treated  in  a  later 
paper. 

THIS  WINTER'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
THRIPS. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  your  request  for  in- 
formation about  the  thrips  work,  I  will  say  that 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  now  has  four  stations 
in  the  State  working  upon  thrips  control,  one  of 
them  being  in  San  Jose,  another  at  Suisun,  an- 
other ;it  Courtlahd,  and  one  at  Walnut  Creek. 

Thrips  have  been  coming  out  since  the  first  of 
February  in  the  various  localities,  and  I  am  giving 
you  emergence  record  from  this  locality  up  to 
date.  This  emergence  record  is  from  four  soil 
cages  representing  a  total  of  eight  surface  square 
feet.  You  can  see  very  readily  from  the  emerg- 
ence table  that  the  thrips  have  had  a  double  max- 
imum this  year: 

EMERGENCE  RECORD  FOB  1912  TO  DAT K. 
February. 
No.  of  thrips  Day. 


Daw 
1  .. 
2 

3 ! ! 

4  .  . 

5  . . 

6  . . 

7  . . 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


1 

16 

1 

17 

0 

18 

0 

19 

1 

20 

5 

21 

3 

22 

6 

23 

9 

24 

9 

25 

9 

26 

21 

27 

1.") 

28 

33 

29 

37 

March. 

No.  of  thrips. 

  65 


104 
242 
490 
384 
325 
440 
422 
515 
809 
504 
762 
1694 
1169 


Day 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 


No.  of  thrips.  Day. 


No.  of  thrips. 

721       5    400 

276       6   Rain 

284       7    1812 

399       8    1052 

Spraying. — I  advised  growers  to  start  spraying 
here  about  the  first  of  March,  and  in  some 
early  orchards  the  latter  part  of  February.  In 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  due  to  the  very  dry  sea- 
son, the  thrips  appeared  earlier  by  three  or  four 
days  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
buds  on  fruit  trees,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
kill  or  get  at  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  thrips  with  the  first  spraying. 

Down  the  Sacramento  river  absolutely  different 
conditions  obtained.  The  thrips  were  somewhat 
backward,  while  the  pear  buds  came  out  quickly, 
unhampered  by  any  cool  weather.  This  was  espe- 
cially advantageous  from  the  pear  growers'  point 
of  view,  since  it  is  best  to  have  the  buds  come 
out  before  the  thrips,  in  order  that  the  spray 
more  easily  penetrates  down  into  the  buds. 

Spraying  started  all  over  the  State  in  the  vari- 
ous localities  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  of 
March.  The  amount  of  spraying  done  all  ov°x 
the  State  is  tremendous,  and  the  blackleaf  com- 
pany has  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  To 
date  about  35.000  gallons  of  the  blackleaf  have 
been  sold  in  the  State,  and  an  equal  amount  of 
"Buggo"  or  home-made  emulsion  used.  There 
was  also  a  great  quantity  of  R.  R.  Rogers'  spray 
emulsion  and  the  "Zeno",  both  miscible  and  solu- 
ble oils  sold  on  the  river. 

Good  Work  Last  Year  Counted. — One  fact  which 
made  itself  very  evident  all  over  the  State  is 
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that,  where  fruit  growers  sprayed  thoroughly  in 
the  past  year,  or  the  past  two  years,  there  are 
very  few  thrips,  and  it  will  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  for  these  growers  to  control  them. 
The  distribution  of  thrips  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley this  year  is  somewhat  ragged,  in  some  places 
only  a  few  showing  up  and  in  others  great  num- 
bers. The  damage  done  will  probably  be  greater 
than  in  1911,  due  to  the  weak  condition  of  the 
buds.  One  or  two  thrips  in  a  blossom  this  year 
will  probably  be  able  to  cause  as  much  damage 
as  e'ght  or  ten  last  season.  One  pleasing  feature 
of  this  work  this  year  has  been  the  way  the  large 
growers  all  over  the  State  have  prepared  for  the 
spraying  earlier;  that  is,  ordering  their  spray 
materials  in  advance  and  have  tried  out  their 
sprayers. 

The  Rain. — The  rain  the  past  week  has  hindered 
spraying  somewhat,  but  most  of  the  men  will  be 
able  to  get  over  their  orchards  just  the  same.  The 
rain  has  not  harmed  the  thrips  any,  except  to 
hold  them  back  a  little  in  their  work.  Very  little 
lime  and  carbolic  or  straight  lime  spraying  is  be- 
ing done  in  the  State,  and  practically  everyone 
has  gone  over  to  distillate  oil  emulsion  and  to- 
bacco extract.  Viewed  from  my  point  of  view,  T 
think  this  will  be  the  most  successful  spraying 
season  we  have  ever  had. 

Paul  R.  Jones. 

San  Jose,  March  9. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  GRAPE  MILDEW. 

To  the  Editor:  A  condition  precedent  is  usually 
essential  to  the  successful  infection  by  any  fungus, 
disease  or  insect. 

The  condition  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tree, 
vine  or  plant  is  usually  a  resistant  to  infection, 
but  this  very  condition  under  a  subsequent  con- 
dition may  prove  the  one  most  susceptible  to  in- 
fection. 

You  will  notice  in  grape  mildew  that  the  more 
vigorous  the  new  shoots  are  the  more  susceptible 
they  are  to  mildew. 

The  cool  weather  in  the  spring  produces  a 
strong  growth,  so  that  one  can  almost  see  them 
grow  and  lengthen  out.  Being  so  vigorous  and 
thrifty  we  think  them  immune  to  any  infection. 
Condition  No.  1. 

Injected  into  this  cool  weather  we  have  two, 
three  or  four  days  of  excessively  hot  weather;  this 
establishes  the  subsequent  condition,  or  condition 
No.  2. 

We  will  illustrate  these  two  conditions  by  a 
thrifty  plant  grown  in  the  shade,  then  suddenly 
placed  in  the  open,  unprotected  from  the  hot  sun  ; 
the  change  is  too  sudden,  the  tissue  of  the  plant  is 
too  tender,  the  call  for  extra  flow  of  sap  is  so  sud- 
den and  excessive,  a  slight  withering  of  the  plant 
sets  in  and  a  slight  fermentation  of  the  sap  in 
those  retarded  parts. 

This  establishes  condition  No.  2,  which  in  the 
vigorous  shoots  of  the  grape  vine  makes  a  con- 
dition very  susceptible  to  infection  by  mildew. 

After  these  two,  three  or  four  hot  days,  the 
weather  usually  turns  cool,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  mildew  sets  in.  We  sulphur,  but  the  tempera- 
ture is  too  low  to  generate  sulphur  fumes,  and 
trouble  begins. 

Last  year  there  was  more  trouble  with  mildew 
than  for  many  years  preceding.  The  answer  is 
that  last  year  was  the  coolest  year  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  interspersed  quite  often  with  those  two, 
three  or  four  days  of  excessively  hot  days. 

How  long  or  often  is  it  necessary  to  treat  vines 
for  mildew?  Just  as  often  as  we  have  those  few 
hot  days  injected  in  a  cool  summer. 

There  is  no  use  to  treat  a  vine  for  mildew  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  so  long  as  we  have  cool  weather 
uninterrupted  by  a  few  hot  days. 

When  those  hot  days  come,  wait  till  they  are 
over,  or  for  four  or  five  days,  for  it  may  be  a  turn- 
ing point  and  continue  hot  and  dry ;  if  so,  one  good 
treatment  then  will  usually  be  sufficient.  Should 
it  turn  cool  again,  repeat  after  each  sudden 
change. 

If  the  weather  turns  off  hot  and  stays  hot,  dry 
sulphur  will  answer  for  treatment,  "but  should  it 
turn  cool  again,  dry  sulphur  will  not  control.  Use 
3%  Rex  or  Ortho  and  spray  thoroughly.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  damage  to  foliage  or  the  spotting  or 
discoloring  of  the  fruit.  At  least  such  has  been 
my  experience. 


The  more  vigorous  the  growth,  the  more  sub- 
ject it  is  to  mildew. 

The  locality  that  produces  a  long  growth  of 
vine  is  more  subject  to  mildew  than  the  locality 
of  short  growth. 

Mildew  attacks  the  new  growth,  the  old  wood 
is  seasoned  to  the  variations  of  temperature. 

The  greater  the  extremes  of  temperature  in 
these  changes,  the  greater  will  be  the  infection. 

Keep  a  weather  chart  and  watch  the  vines  and 
let  us  compare  notes  next  fall. 

Auburn,  Cal.  J.  A.  Teagarden. 

[We  are  glad  to  print  these  points  which  the 
writer  has  derived  from  his  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions. There  may,  of  course,  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  some  of  the  specifications,  and  that  is 
what  the  writer  desires  to  draw  out  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  own  conclusions.  In  a  note  Tie  says 
he  does  not  desire  his  name  and  address  printed, 
but  we  believe  he  will  not  object  seriously,  be- 
cause, in  our  view,  it  gives  the  matter  more  tangi- 
bility. Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  him 
or  to  us  for  publication.  In  his  private  note  he 
says  also:  "When  we  get  a  theory  that  will  with- 
stand all  the  conditions  and  environments  sur- 
rounding it  and  harmonize  therewith  then  we 
have  arrived  at  a  fact."  That  is  just  what  we 
are  always  after. — Editor.] 

RELATIVE  BLOOMING  OF  PRUNES. 


To  the  Editor :  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  some  planters  inquire  in  regard  to 
the  blooming  season  of  the  Imperial  prune.  I 
have  the  Imperial  prune,  and  it  blooms  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  French  and 
also  ripens  about  three  weeks  earlier.    As  they 


Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  question  of 
shipping  frozen  citrus  fruits  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  pure  food  board  in  Washington  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  regulate  the  practice.  In  fact,  G. 
Harold  Powell,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League  has  been  assured  by  the 
board  that  it  will  send  representatives  to  southern 
California  shortly  to  investigate  the  methods  of 
ascertaining  whether  oranges  are  frozen. 

The  board  had  already  been  looking  into  the 
practice  of  shipping  frozen  fruits  with  a  view  to 
restricting  it  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and 
when  Mr.  Powell  was  in  Washington  recently  he 
went  before  the  board  and  discussed  the  frost 
question  thoroughly,  exhibiting  samples  of  frosted 
fruit  and  explaining  the  effects  of  frost.  He  asked 
the  board  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  injury  from 
frost  may  be  determined,  before  it  promulgates 
regulations  concerning  the  shipment  of  frozen 
fruit. 

If  it  is  practicable,  the  regulation  of  this  prac- 
tice might  result  in  great  good  to  the  citrus  in- 
dustry, but  if  not  guided  by  facts,  it  might  result 
in  great  injustice,  and  that  is  why  Mr.  Powell 
made  his  request. 

How  Frozen  Oranges  Hurt  the  Trade. — Frozen 
oranges,  when  exhibited  on  an  Eastern  fruit 
stand,  appear  to  the  consumer  about  the  same  as 
perfectly  good  fruit.  But  when  he  buys  it  he  may 
find  that  it  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  juice, 
or  that  the  flavor  is  bitter. 

This  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  industry  in  general, 
for  after  a  few  experiences  of  this  kind  Mr.  Con- 
sumer ceases  to  be  a  consumer,  but  becomes  a 
knocker,  declaring  that  oranges  are  no  good. 

A  system  of  regulation  by  which  the  shipment 
of  such  fruit  could  be  prevented,  or,  if  allowed, 
by  which  the  consumer  would  know  when  he  is 
purchasing  that  kind  of  fruit,  would  there  be  of 
benefit  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  grower. 

Is  Rejection  Practicable? — But  there  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  plan  is  practicable.  When  a 
whole  grove  of  oranges  has  been  frozen  and 
enough  time  has  elapsed  after  the  frost,  there  is 
little  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit,  but 
sometimes  there  is  a  frozen  orange  here  and  there 


are  much  larger  and  sell  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
French  prune,  they  seem  to  be  more  profitable, 
as  they  are  handled  more  quickly  in  every  way. 
They  are  larger,  the  skin  is  not  so  tough,  and  it 
takes  less  time  to  dip.  Of  course  this  comment 
applies  to  this  part  of  California.  The  order  of 
blooming  here  is:  Sugar,  Imperial,  French. 

Fair  Oaks.  Jos.  Radke. 

From  Another  Correspondent. 

To  the  Editor :  Referring  to  your  request  for 
observations  as  to  the  blooming  habit  of  the  Im- 
perial prune,  in  your  issue  of  February  24,  I  will 
say  that  the  ripening  time  of  the  Imperial  prune 
is  given  by  George  C.  Roeding,  H.  Leonard  Coates 
and  the  Silva-Bertholdt  Co.,  nurserymen,  as  being 
earlier  than  that  of  the  French  prune.  Some  give 
it  as  from  July  25  to  August  5,  while  the  French 
prune  is  given  as  ripening  from  August  25  to 
September  15.  We  usually  succeed  in  drying  the 
French  prune  in  the  sun,  commencing  about  Sep- 
tember 15  and  continuing  till  the  latter  part  of 
October  or  later.  From  August  15  to  September 
15  we  feel  sure  of  drying  anything  in  the  prune 
line  with  the  dry  heat  and  absence  of  fogs,  using 
the  cloudless  skies  of  this  period,  and  we  are 
confident  of  success  in  drying  the  Imperial  or 
Sugar  prune.  As  to  escaping  the  early  frosts  we 
are  anxious.  If  these  varieties  bloom  earlier 
than  the  French  prune  we  will  be  in  danger  from 
this  cause.   We  hope  someone  gan  enlighten  us. 

Lakeport.  Mack  Mathews. 

[These  facts  are  interesting.  Of  course,  the 
bloom  period  cannot  always  be  inferred  from  the 
date  of  ripening,  nor  can  the  relative  ripening  be 
inferred  from  the  dates  of  blooming.  We  need 
actual  observations  on  the  bloom  dates  to  judge 
degrees  of  frost  danger. — Editor.] 

JNfotes. 

among  much  good  fruit.  Again,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  injury  does  not  develop  until  some 
time  after  the  frost.  A  week  after  the  freeze  the 
fruit  may  appear  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  its  appearance  that  the  frost  ever 
touched  it.  Yet,  if  the  frost  has  permeated  it,  the 
juice  may  evaporate  rapidly  after  it  is  picked  so 
that  it  reaches  the  market  poor  in  quality,  yet 
neither  grower,  retailer  or  consumer  knows  it  un- 
til the  consumer  buys  the  fruit,  takes  it  home,  cuts 
it  open  and  samples  it.  In  such  an  instance  the 
grower  or  shipper  could  hardly  be  held  guilty  of 
intentionally  shipping  damaged  oranges. 

Again,  the  fruit  may  be  perfectly  good  when  it 
is  packed,  but  be  frosted  on  its  way  to  market — 
as  sometimes  happens.  In  which  case  the  grower 
again  would  be  innocent  of  any  intentional  wrong- 
doing. 

If  the  pure-food  board  undertakes  the  regula- 
tion of  such  shipments,  it  will  probably  be  on  ac- 
count of  those  who  knowingly  ship  such  fruit. 
Complaints  have  gone  to  the  board  this  season 
concerning  the  practice,  and  that  is  what  has 
brought  about  the  investigation. 

Attitude  of  the  Associations. — Some  fruit  as- 
sociations have  consistently  refused  to  handle 
frosted  fruit  at  all,  yet  it  is  a  great  temptation  to 
growers  and  buyers  to  ship  it  when  it  can  be  done 
with  apparent  profit.  If  a  grower  has  his  year's 
work  tied  up  in  an  orange  grove  and  is  hard 
pressed  financially,  it  is  difficult  to  blame  him  for 
selling  the  fruit  for  what  it  will  bring  if  a  specu- 
lator comes  along  and  offers  him  a  price  for  it, 
knowing  its  quality.  Besides,  the  total  prohibi- 
tion of  such  shipments  would  be  an  economical 
loss  if  it  is  worth  anything. 

If  a  system  could  be  devised  whereby  shippers 
could  be  compelled  to  wrap  frosted  fruit  in  wrap- 
pers stamped  "Frosted,"  and  dealers  could  be 
compelled  to  sell  it  without  removing  the  wrap- 
pers, the  consumer  would  not  be  deceived  in  buy- 
ing it,  nor  would  it  be  a  total  economical  loss  if 
it  would  bring  more  than  the  packing  and  freight 
charges. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  damage  from  frost  can  be 
practically  eliminated  when  the  frost-prevention 
investigations  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  California  College  of  Agriculture 
are  completed,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  problem 
of  frosted  fruits  in  the  market  must  be  met. 
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How  the  Farmer  Can  Carry  the 

Burden. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  A.  J.  PiLLsuiRY,  Chairman  Industrial 
Accident  Board. 

If  a  farm  cultivator  has  a  hired  hand 
gored  to  death  by  a  Jersey  bull,  and  has 
to  pay  either  damages  or  compensation 
to  the  dependents  of  the  dead  man,  there 
is  no  way  that  he  can  either  add  that 
loss  into  the  selling  price  of  his  product 
or  subtract  it  from  the  rental  value  of 
the  farm.  It  is  a  dead  loss  unless  it  is 
im-ured  against,  just  as  the  burning  of 
his  wheat  crop  would  be,  or  his  house  or 
barn. 

"Compensation"  is  insurance.  The  em- 
ployer working  under  compensation  in- 
sures his  employees  against  the  conse- 
quences of  industrial  accidents.  He  may 
carry  that  insurance  risk  himself  or  he 
may  hire  some  one  else  to  carry  it  for 
him.    That  is  the  whole  story. 

Insurance  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  a  greater  number,  out  of  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  and  regard  for  the  general 
welfare,  pay  into  a  common  fund— either 
a  life  fund,  a  fire  fund,  or  an  accident  or 
health  fund— out  of  which  only  a  few 
draw  to  cover  such  losses  as  the  few,  not 
the  many,  sustain.  Insuring  is  a  public 
service  and  a  service  in  which  the  public 
is  vitally  interested. 

Insuring  against  liability  for  accident 
is  done  in  California  by  corporate  com- 
panies and  not  otherwise.  These  com- 
panies have,  in  the  main,  gotten  together 
ia  fixing  rates.  Complaints  are  made  that 
those  rates  are  made  too  high.  No  one 
outside  of  the  insurance  offices  knows 
whether  this  is  so  or  not  so  for  lack  of 
statistics  relating  to  accidents;  but  this 
we  do  know:  When  gentlemen  get  to- 
gether to  fix  rates  for  other  people  to 
pay,  they  do  not  ordinarily  make  the 
mistake  of  fixing  those  rates  too  low. 

At  the  request  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board,  the  Legislature,  at  its  special 
session,  empowered  this  board  to  collect 
data  relating  to  accidents,  in  part  to  en- 
able the  Legislature  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  rates  of  insurance  charged 
are  too  high.  Unfortunately  for  the 
farmer,  he  was  excluded  from  reporting 
his  accidents,  so  the  Legislature  will  not 
know  whether  he  is  being  charged  too 
much  or  not. 

Now  what  does  farm  insurance  cover- 
age cost?  If  it  is  only  to  cover  liability 
for  damages,  it  will  cost  the  farmer  $1.50 
on  the  $100  of  payroll,  exclusive  of  board, 
and  the  policy  will  cover  the  risk  up  to 
$5,000  for  any  one  injury  or  $10,000  for 
any  one  accident. 

If  the  farmer  comes  under  compensa 
tion  his  insurance  coverage  will  cost  him 
$9  for  a  farm-hand  for  a  calendar  year, 
if  he  keeps  hands  the  year  round.  If 
he  hires  extra  help  during  haying  or 
harvest,  and  does  not  wish  to  take  out 
a  policy  by  the  year,  he  will  have  to 
pay  $4  on  the  $100  of  payroll  to  cover  all 
the  compensation  benefits  provided  for 
in  the  Roseberry  act. 

If,  under  liability  for  damages,  a  farm 
hand  were  killed  or  ruined  for  life,  the 
damage  verdict  might  exceed  the  stand- 
ard policy  above  described,  in  which 
event  the  deficiency  would  either  have 
to  be  made  up  by  the  farmer  or  he  would 
have  to  increase  his  insurance  coverage. 
Under  liability  for  compensation,  the 
standard  policy  covers  the  entire  risk. 

Mr.  Farmer,  are  you  ruined?  Will  an 
increase  of  1%  to  4%  on  your  cost  of 
labor  ruin  you  or  even  cripple  you  seri- 
ously? If  so,  then  you  must  make  the 
farm  owner  (even  though  he  happens  to 
be  yourself)  accept  a  lower  rental  value 
for  his  land  and  name  a  correspondingly 
lower  per  acre  price  on  his  land  when 


he  gives  it  in  to  the  county  assessor  to 
be  taxed  or  to  the  real  estate  dealer  to 
be  sold.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Of 
course,  if  you  do  not  take  out  accident 
insurance,  you  take  the  same  risk  that 
you  carry  if  you  do  not  insure  your  house 
or  your  barn,  your  grain  crop  or  your 
own  life.  If  you  carry  no  insurance,  you 
are  an  imprudent  man  and  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  yourself  if  you  lose  by  acci- 
dent, by  fire,  or  by  death. 

The  next  Legislature  will  doubtless 
tackle  the  problem  of  getting  insurance 
to  the  people  for  wh^t  it  is  worth  to 
insure.  In  some  countries  it  is  done  by 
State  insurance,  in  some  by  State  super- 
vision of  private  insurance,  in  some  by 
mutual  insurance,  in  some  by  all  of  these 
combined.  The  Legislature  will  make  its 
choice.  The  farmer  ought  to  be  in  at 
the  hearing  with  facts  and  figures,  but 
from  these  his  legislative  friends  have 
cut  him  off. 

If  not  this,  then  what?  Will  he  ask 
the  Legislature  to  put  him  back  where 
he  was  before  the  Roseberry  law  was 
enacted?  Will  he  ask  to  have  those  out- 
rageously unjust  common-law  doctrines 
of  "assumption  of  risk,"  "fellow  servant  " 
and  "contributory  negligence"  again  inter- 
posed between  his  hurt  men  and  justice 
to  them — doctrines  which  no  jurist  any 
longer  defends  and  upon  which  the  back 
of  the  civilized  world  has  been  turned? 
As  well,  and  with  as  good  conscience, 
might  the  planter  of  the  South  ask  that 
his  black  farm  help  be  returned  to  slav- 
ery. The  old  order  is  under  sentence  of 
death.  In  California  that  sentence  has 
been  executed.  There  is  no  going  back 
to  it. 

What  of  the  farm-help  problem  if  the 
farmer,  alone  of  all  employers,  refuses 
to  bear  any  share  of  the  burden  of  pov- 
erty through  accident?  The  answer  is 
clear.  He  will  get  the  refused  help  of 
all  industries,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
humanity.  That  will  bankrupt  him.  And 
it  ought  to. 


Note:  If  any  farmer  finds  in  his  mind 
any  question  concerning  the  Roseberry 
law  not  answered  in  this  series  of  arti- 
cles, he  will  have  only  to  address  that 
question  by  letter  to  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Board,  Pine  and  Sansome  streets, 
San  Francisco,  in  order  to  have  that 
question  answered  by  return  mail. 


FOR  THE  LAND'S  SAKE 

MANURES 
LIME 

SUPERPHOSPHATES 
GYPSUM 

ALL  IN  CARLOTS 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS 

733  Merchants  .Exchange,  San  Francisco 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


ALL  VARIETIES 


RAIN 


-IT  HAS  COME  AT  LAST 


Prospects  now  are  excellent  for  planting.  If  you  have  been 
hesitating  about  what  to  do,  there  is  now  no  longer  excuse  for 
relay.   Rush  your  order  to  use  at  once. 


Largest 
Stock 
on  the 
Coast 


a? 


FANCHER  CREEK  TREES  GROW 


We  made  exceptional  preparation  for  this  season  and  have  never  been 
better  prepared  to  fill  your  orders  for  every  variety  and  kind  of  nursery 
stock.  You  will  do  well  to  write  us  at  once  and  find  out  just  what  we  have 
to  offer. 


ALMONDS 

APPLES 

APRICOTS 

BERRIES 

CHESTNUTS 

CHERRIES 

FIGS 

GRAPEVINES 
LEMONS 


OLIVES 

ORANGES 

PEACHES 

PEARS 

PLUMS 

POMEGRANATES 
POMELOS 
QUINCES 
WALNUTS 


ORNAMENTAL 


EVERGREEN 
DECIDUOUS 
PALMS 
PLANTS 


ROSES 
SHRUBS 
VINES 
ETC. 


Write  For  Our  Book 

"California  Horticulture 

■ — the  fruit  growers'  guide."  It  gives  full  and  complete  directions  for  plan- 
ning, planting,  pruning  and  care  of  both  fruit  and  ornamental  stock  of  all 
kinds;  lists  and  describes  over  2000  varieties.  Beautifully  illustrated.  120 
pages.   Will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Free  Illustrated  F*rice  Catatogue 

Our  annual  illustrated  price  catalogue  briefly  lists  and  prices  all  stock 
carried  by  us.  It  is  copiously  illustrated.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  post 
card  will  bring  it  to  you  free.    Send  for  it  today. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000^° 


RURSERIES't 
GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES.andMGR 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING:PRES  andMGR  . 
JL    JLBox  18  Fresno, California 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE, 

538  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  $50 — 
Apply  early  or  you  will  lose  this  rare,  ex- 
ceptional opportunity.  In  the  middle  of 
fine  orchard  district,  two  miles  from  Mer- 
ced. Ideal  for  rigs,  pears,  peaches,  etc.  On 
two  railroads.  Water  ditch  and  wells  for 
irrigation.  Surrounding  land  sells  for 
$200  unimproved,  and  upward  of  $1000  im- 
proved. Property  entirely  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Good  orchard.  Modern  im 
provements.    Easy  terms. 

1200  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA 
•for  $35 — This  bargain  is  hard  to  equal. 
Crocker-Hoffman  Ditch  crosses  the  prop- 
erty and  every  acre  can  be  irrigated. 
Within  a  mile  of  Lake  Yosemite.  Sur- 
rounding land  is  bringing  enormous  prices 
for  fruit  land.  4  miles  from  Merced  on 
county  road.  This  is  worth  investigation. 
Family  orchard.  Modern  improvements. 
Easy  terms.  GUSTAV  DE  BRETTE VILLE, 
1602-4  Claus  Spreckles  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST,  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


160  acres  in  the  Imperial  valley,  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  El  Centro;  price 
$20,000;  terms  given.  W.  LIENAU,  Im- 
perial, Cal.,  Box  97. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


PIT  GAMES — The  handsomest,  hardiest 
and  most  courageous  of  the  feathered 
family.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  youi 
station.  O.  L.  Crane,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


BARRED  ROCKS  exclusively.  Eggs 
from  prize  matings  $2.50-$3.00.  Hatched 
chicks  from  same  for  sale;  also  fine  cock- 
erels. Write  for  descriptions.  G.  L.  HAW- 
LEY,  Madera,  Cal. 

CHOICE  INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN 
DUCKS — Eggs.  Prolific  white  egg  strain. 
Ducklings  to  order.  Send  for  March  price 
list.    Mrs.  Benj.  G.  Johnson,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.    C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TJON'T  SEND  EAST  for  mail-order 
house  cream  separators.  Write  for  cata- 
log. Guarantee  low  cash  prices  on  our 
"Hill  Separator."  Latest  disc,  type  bowl. 
We  save  you  money  and  protect  you 
against  accident  by  carrying  stock  of  re- 
pair parts  here.  Have  four  hand  machines, 
used  for  display  purposes  only,  for  sale 
at  a  bargain.  We  are  also  general  agents 
for  the  Automatic  Cream  Separator.  In- 
vestigate; don't  buy  before  giving  us  a 
chance  to  tell  you  about  its  wonderful 
success.  C.  E.  Hill  Equipment  Co.,  36 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Here  ten  years.) 

HOMES  EE  KERS  AND  INVESTORS— We 
furnish  free  information  concerning  the 
various  products  of  California,  approxi- 
mate yield  per  acre,  selling  prices,  land 
values,  soil  and  water  conditions  of  the 
different  localities  and  other  data  desired. 
All  inquiries  cheerfully  answered.  PACI- 
FIC HOMESEEKERS  BUREAU,  Herman 
W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Fourth  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles.  California. 


COVERING  ALMOND  TREES  FOR 
FROST  PROTECTION. 


One  of  the  best  Department  Stores  in 
southern  California,  together  with  store 
building  and  home,  to  exchange  for  a 
farm.  A  golden  opportunity  for  a  man 
wishing  a  fine  business.  Address  care  of 
Rural  Press. 

BUY  BY  MAIL — Save  money  on  yjur 
groceries.  A  postal  brings  out  latest 
monthly  price  list.  BLACK'S  PACKAGE 
CO.,  "Mail  Order  Grocers,"  San  Jose.  Cal. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED — An  experienced 
man  in  grafting  and  budding  of  vines  and 
trees  wishes  position.  Box  49,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


(Continued  From  Page  241.) 

perature  of  the  tree,  or  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  figures  may  be  dif- 
ferent. Then  again,  temperature  varies 
with  height  above  the  ground,  and  an 
instrument  placed  at  the  top  of  a  tree 
will  give  much  higher  temperatures  than 
an  instrument  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  tree  or  still  lower  and  nearer  the 
ground.  Furthermore,  the  freezing  point 
in  ordinary  use,  that  is,  32°  on  the  Fah- 
renheit scale  and  zero  on  the  Centigrade 
scale,  is  not  necessarily  the  freezing  point 
for  water  in  the  plant.  As  W.  N.  Shaw 
points  out,  it  is  the  freezing  point  of 
water  in  the  laboratory  under  carefully 
organized  conditions.  It  is  not  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water  that  covers  four-fifths 
of  the  globe  or  of  that  in  the  harbors 
periodically  blocked  with  ice.  It  is  not 
the  freezing  point  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  cells  of  plants;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably different  in  different  plants.  Shaw 
instances  one  plant  where  it  is  11°  below 
32°.  In  other  words,  the  change  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  is  dependent 
upon  certain  physical  conditions. 

Finally,  the  writer  would  call  attention 
to  the  difference  between  freezing  as  con- 
ducted artificially  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  freezing  which  takes  place  in  the 
open.  In  future  experiments  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  rate 
of  warming  up  after  the  blossom  has  been 
subjected  to  a  freezing  temperature.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  present  experiment 
of  the  covered  almond  tree  at  Davis  is 
the  first  one  in  which  records  are  avail- 
able showing  a  difference  in  the  rate 
of  warming  up.  According  to  the  record, 
the  cover  did  not  prevent  rapid  warming 
after  sunrise,  which  was  contrary  to  our 
expectation.  While  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  inside  and  outside  rates  of 
warming,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in 
this  experiment  at  least,  the  rate  of  warm 
ing  was  still  too  rapid.  In  some  way 
the  cover  must  be  improved,  so  as  to 
interpose  a  more  effective  barrier  to  in- 
solation. This  can  be  done  by  making 
the  cover  double,  with  an  intervening  air 
space. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  lost  the  al- 
monds, enough  has  come  out  of  the  ex 
periment  to  warrant  the  statement  that 
with  proper  care  and  improved  methods, 
oar  fruits  can  be  protected  from  the 
strains  incident  to  rapid  loss  of  tempera- 
ture and  rapid  heating  within  limits  rang 
ing  from  20 °F.  to  70 °F. 


Make*25td*50  Weekly 


selling  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool  in 
y  ur  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder's  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lifting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  ofier  to  live  agents. 
Sent!  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  273  Bloomfleld,  Ind. 


Our  Guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  issued. 

Morse's  Golden  Cream 

Sweet  Com 

is  without  doubt  the  finest  corn  we  have 
ever  offered — it  is  a  sweet,  tender  corn 
and  particularly  hardy. 
This  corn  should  be  in  every  garden.  Set 
aside  a  little  plot  and  try  it. 

10c  a  Packet. 


C.  C.  Morse  8  Co 


11  SI  Market  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ta 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 

Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Thor 
oughbred  seeds  do  not  happen, 
Theyresult  from  longand  intelli 
gent  breeding.  They  produce 
big  crops  of  the  best  vege- 
tables.   Use  Ferry's. 
For  sale  everywhere. 
1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 
D.  M.  FERRY  4  CO.,  Detroit,  MJori, 


fERRYS 

SEEDS 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan'sof all  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


EUCALYPTUS 
TREES 

in  flats  or  pots.  Extra  fine; 
reasonable  prices. 

MONTEREY  PINE 
CYPRESS  PEPPER  ACACIA 
POT  ROSES  (own  roots) 
MATILIJA  POPPY 

and  a  large  collection  of  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,  and  trees  in 
pots. 

Can  be  shipped  safely  at  any 
time. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

50,000  finest  Olive  trees  in  the  State;  large  stock  of 
Peach,  Pear,  Apricot,  Plum  and  other  deciduous  trees; 
citrus  and  tropical  fruits,  including  the  Alligator  Pear 
(budded  trees),  the  Feijoa,  Anona,  Sapota,  etc. 

Write  lor  a  free  copy  ol  our  California  Garden  Guide,  70  pages  ol  lnlormallon  lor  tree  planters,  and  let  us  ilgure  on  your  requirements. 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  California 

J.  S.  ARMSTRONG,   Proprietor  Cor.  Euclid  and  "D"  Streets 
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Building  a  Farm  Reservoir. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  land 
which  I  wish  to  irrigate  from  a  reservoir 
which  I  expect  to  build  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  land,  and  wish  information 
regarding  the  building  o  a  reservoir  and 
the  pumping  of  water  into  it.  The  site 
selected  for  the  reservoir  is  about  75  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  well.  The 
water  in  the  well  is  about  30  feet  below 
the  surface,  making  the  total  lift  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  about  110  feet.  I  wish  to 
build  a  reservoir  about  12  feet  wide  by 
21  feet  long  and  about  6  feet  deep.  Is  it 
better  to  have  the  reservoir  more  shallow 
or  deeper,  or  less  in  width  or  length? 
About  what  will  be  the  cost  and  what  is 
the  best  manner  of  building  it  of  cement? 
How  many  horse-power  and  what  size 
pump  must  I  have  to  pump  the  water 
from  the  well  to  the  reservoir  at  the  rate 
of  50  gallons  per  minute.  W.  S. 

Los  Gatos. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  R.  SESSIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

To  secure  the  maximum  economy  of 
both  excavation  and  lining  a  reservoir 
should  be  hemispherical  in  shape.  This 
is  not  practical,  however,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  that  of  a  reservoir  with 
a  flat  circular  bottom,  sloping  sides,  and 
a  circular  top  edge  or  rim. 

The  slope  of  the  sides  depends  upon  the 
material  of  which  they  are  built.  When 
the  lining  is  clay  or  some  puddled  ma- 
terial protected  by  a  rock  face,  the  slope 
may  be  about  2  or  1%  to  1,  that  is,  for 
each  foot  in  height  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance is  2  or  iy2  feet.  When  wet  con- 
crete is  used  without  forms  the  slope  is 
about  5  to  1.  Dry  concrete  can  be  placed 
without  forms  upon  a  slope  of  about  iy2 
to  1. 

When  a  concrete  lining  is  used  for 
large  reservoirs  some  method  of  taking 
care  of  shrinkage  must  be  provided.  The 
concrete  is  poured  in  slabs  or  blocks  much 
as  a  sidewalk  is  built,  and  expansion 
joints  or  cracks  filled  with  asphaltum  are 
left  between  the  slabs.  An  open  tile  or 
broken  rock  drain  is  necessary  with  this 
construction,  so  tnat  the  earthen  backing 
for  the  slabs  will  be  protected  from  any 
accumulating  leakage  through  the  joints. 
The  surface  of  the  concrete  lining  must 
be  plastered  with  a  cement  mortar,  which 
should  be  well  worked  in  and  bonded  to 
the  concrete  while  it  is  still  moist.  This 
plaster  should  be  kept  moist  by  sprinkling 
or  by  covering  with  wet  sacks  or  damp 
sand  to  avoid  shrinkage  cracks  during 
the  setting  process. 

Next  to  the  circular  form,  that  of  the 
square  is  the  most  economical.  Here  the 
depth  should  be  one-half  the  width  for 
vertical  sides,  and  about  seven-eighths  of 
the  bottom  width  for  sides  having  a  slope 
of  1%  to  1.  A  material  variation  in  the 
shape  and  relative  depth  can  be  made 
without  seriously  affecting  the  economy. 
The  location,  character  of  the  soil,  the 
necessity  for  simplicity  in  the  concrete 
forms,  and  other  practical  considerations 
influence  the  cost  more  than  the  mere 
shape. 

If  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  hill  will 
stand  vertically,  a  square  reservoir  with 
vertical  sides  and  having  a  depth  of  one- 
half  of  the  width  will  probably  be  best. 
Here  only  an  inner  form  is  necessary  for 
the  concrete,  because  the  bank  will  act  as 
the  other  form.  The  sides  can  be  run  up 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the 
bank  completed  by  filling  in  with  the 
excavated  earth  from  the  hole. 

The  concrete  and  cement  plaster  should 
bo  mixed  with  special  reference  to  the 
cement,  sand,  and  gravel  or  rock  available, 
so  that  the  concrete  will  be  as  dense  as 
possible.  Some  water-proofing  compound 
may  be  used,  but  dense  concrete  is  essen- 
tial. Your  reservoir  is  so  small  that  it 
can  be  made  in  one  piece  if  it  is  properly 


reinforced  with  about  an  S-inch  wire 
mesh. 

A  reservoir  16  by  16  by  8  feet  will  cost 
about  $325  and  contain  about  14,400  gal- 
lons. 

A  5  by  6-inch  double-acting  suction 
pump  placed  in  a  pit  about  ten  feet  deep 
and  having  an  inclined  way  to  the  sur- 
face for  a  belt  to  a  gas  engine  or  motor 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  about 
what  you  should  have. 

A  centrifugal  pump  to  work  against 
this  head  would  have  to  have  two  stages, 
and  for  this  small  quantity  of  water 
would  not  be  efficient.  If  you  can  use 
electric  power  and  want  a  compact  noise- 
less plant  a  direct  connected  turbine  pump 
and  induction  motor  will  make  a  fine  but 
expensive  outfit. 

If  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  pump  to 
the  reservoir  does  not  add  more  than 
about  ten  feet  to  the  head  against  which 
the  pump  has  to  work,  then  a  three-horse- 
power gas  engine  will  do  the  work,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  practice  among  gas 
engine  manufacturers  to  overrate  their 
engines,  it  will  be  best  to  get  a  3%  or  4 
horse-power  engine. 

The  cost  of  the  engine  and  pump  com- 
plete, but  excluding  the  cost  of  the  dis- 
charge piping  to  the  reservoir  from  the 
pump,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$350.  Such  an  outfit  will  fill  the  reser- 
voir full  once  in  about  five  hours  and  at 
a  cost  of  about  20  to  25  cents  for  fuel, 
oil,  etc. 

Instead  of  digging  a  reservoir  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  it  may  be  possible  to  put 
in  a  small  dam  in  some  ravine  or  gulley 
ar,d  make  it  tight  by  puddling  some  clayey 
material  already  on  the  ground  or  put- 
ting in  a  cement  lining. 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Each  Color  in  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Kelt  ford.     Pure  white. 
Hon.  Sirs.  E.  Ken}  on.     Pale  yellow. 
King  Edward  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
I. a<ly  Grisel  Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
Mi**  wilmot.    Orange  pink. 

Peas  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

FRFF  °ur  New  Seed  Book  for 
II\L,&  1912— of  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1325  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miseibihty  and  .  xtremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with    the   new  federal 
law.     15%   Arsenic   Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
204  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 

LTD.,  <i-l-00  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Llncola  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
oth  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


c 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  pro  Stable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
stir  ftrtilizart  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co7 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12 lA 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BR0EDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-555  So  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE 

FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS,  VROOMAN    STRAIN.  (JKAYKV 

STEIN,  JONATHAN  AND  SKINNER'S  SEEDLING  APPLES. 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  almond. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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ZEIS!  O 


FOR 

THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best  in- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
anil  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

"Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

All  trees  true  to  name. 
Muir  ) 

Lovell  PEACH 
Elberta  > 

Best  drying  varieties. 
Early  Royal  ) 
Tilton  and  APRICOT 
R.  Peach  ' 
The  best  drying  varieties  cultivated. 
HANFORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W.  Bairstow,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


ABOUT  THE  PEACH  MOTH. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commercial  Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 

FRANQUETTE 
WALNUTS 

We  have  for  sale  four  hundred 
grafted  walnut  trees,  one  year  old. 
Send  at  once  for  price. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

 SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sizes;  extra  hardy 
stock.  "The  finest  trees  I  ever  saw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc 
Questions  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto.  Cal. 

Selected  Second-hand 

F*  IPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  following  suggestions  on  fighting 
the  peach  moth,  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke  of  Berkeley, 
are  published  in  circular  form  by  the 
Sutter  County  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers: 

The  larva,  or  worm,  spends  the  winter 
under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  safe 
from  sprays  or  other  treatment  during 
this  stage  of  its  life.  In  the  early  spring, 
when  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  trees  are 
beginning  to  burst  forth,  the  worm  spends 
about  two  or  three  weeks  in  its  efforts  to 
dig  out  of  its  winter  quarters.  It  is 
readily  killed  by  the  lime-sulphur  sprays 
at  this  time. 

The  first  brood  bores  into  the  young 
sprouts  in  nurseries  and  young  trees  in 
the  orchard  and  is  known  at  that  time  as 
the  twig  borer.  Later  broods  infest  the 
fruit  of  the  peach,  causing  great  damage 
to  the  crop. 

By  spraying  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
peach  worm,  it  is  possible  also  to  kill 
scale,  prevent  curl  leaf  and  control  peach 
blight,  providing  the  first  spraying  for 
peach  blight  has  been  done  in  the  fall. 
This  spraying  for  peach  worm  then  be- 
comes the  most  important  spraying  a 
peach  grower  can  do,  and  should  never  be 
neglected.  If  this  spraying  is  followed  by 
a  rain  another  spraying  should  be  done 
at  once. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
a  Bordeaux  nozzle  should  be  used  and  the 
spray  actually  driven  into  the  rough 
places  on  the  trees  under  a  pressure  of 
150  to  180  pounds  on  the  spray  pump. 
Hold  the  nozzle  close  to  the  limbs  and 
drench  the  tree  with  the  liquid. 

If  the  manufactured  lime-sulphur  sprays 
are  used,  follow  the  directions  as  to 
strength  suggested  by  the  makers,  as  the 
undue  weakening  of  the  solution  practiced 
by  some  growers  renders  the  whole  op- 
eration of  spraying  useless. 


Claremont 
Nurseries 

Claremont,  California. 


HIGH  GRADE 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
Citrus  and  Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 
Field-Grown  Roses 
Rooted  Olives 


Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List 
mailed  on  request. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxious  seeds,  no  weevil.  Send  for  sample 
and  price.  We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  others  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog  free. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  k.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


TREES? 


CERTAINLY,  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Rare  Evergreens 
Imported  Boxwoods 
Hollies,  Magnolias,  Etc. 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  nurseries,  and  see  the  most 
complete  horticultural  establishment  in  the  world. 

Price  list  mailed  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Company 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


The  finest  developments  of  the  printers 
art  have  been  utilized  in  the  beautiful 
four-color  covers  and  splendid  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  our 

41st  Annual 

SEED  CATALOG 


The  compilation  of  the  information  is  as  near  perfect  as  human  labor  can 
make  it,  and  the  complete  cultural  directions  by  Ernest  Braunton  make  the 
book  a  valuable  reference.  We  are  mailing  the  catalog  free  to  those  who 
request  it.    If  you  have  not  sent  us  your  name  write  at  once. 


Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0 
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SeedSPlantCo. 

Established  187/ . 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


FULLER'S  CARBOLIC  TREE  SPRAY 

Registered  under  California  Insecticide  Laws. 

No  boiling  required.    Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water. 

FULLER'S  HARD  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 

PURE  RAW  FISH  OIL 

Send  to  our  nearest  store  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO 
STOCKTON 


I.OS  ANGKI/ES 
SAN  DIEGO 
PASADENA 


POHTI.A1MD 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
SPOKANE 
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PLANT  NOW 

The  season  is  just  right  now  for  planting  nursery  stock.  Nur- 
sery stock  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  but  we  can  still  furnish  some 
very  fine  trees  in  excellent  shape  for  planting  of  PEACHES.  PEARS. 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  APPLES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES,  and 
other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  GRAPES  of  best  commercial  varieties. 

Our  CITRUS  trees  are  untouched  by  frost.  We  can  furnish 
Washington  Navel,  Valencia,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

Eucalyptus  and  Ornamentals — a  fine  lot  of  them. 

Send  us  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

OFFICES  AND  SALES  YARD 

J  AND  KERN  STS.,       -       -       FRESNO,  CAL. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  California 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washing- 
ton Navel  Orange  Trees  to  offer,  which  are  free  from  frost, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  first  class  in 
every  respect. 

REMEMBER,  Mil.  PLANTER,  we  have  had  twenty-one  years 
of  experience  in  the  successful  propagating  of  Citrus  Trees,  and 
while  our  prices  might  be  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors, 
we  absolutely  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name.  We  are  in  the 
business  to  stay,  hence  can  back  up  what  we  say. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU — The  average  nursery 
is  in  business  today  and  out  tomorrow,  so  you  have  no  recourse 
should  anything  go  wrong.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  our  trees 
true  to  name,  we  select  our  buds  only  from  best  individual  fruit- 
ing trees,  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  non- 
fruiting  trees,  or  poor  bearers  in  your  grove.  We  follow  the 
same  plan  of  bud  selection  as  the  Government  experimental  work. 

Our  booklet  entitled  "Citrus  Fruits"  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25c;  credit  given  for  this  amount  on  first  order. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
ROHERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc,    •>  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
Office!   104  California   St.,   Saa  FrancUco. 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Activity  in  Country  Lands. 

The  movement  that  has  been  on  foot 
fov  some  time  in  the  purchasing  of  large 
tr&cts  of  land  for  colonization  purposes 
is  still  very  active.  During  the  past 
week  many  large  transactions  have  taken 
place.  One  of  these  sales  was  the  trans- 
fer of  150  acres  near  Marysville  at  a  valu- 
ation of  $225,000.  The  new  owners  are 
said  to  be  Seattle  men,  but  will  incor- 
porate under'  the  name  of  the  Yuba  Tree, 
Alfalfa  &  Land  Co.,  and  the  land  they 
hsve  acquired  is  known  as  the  old  Hall 
wood  tract,  three  miles  northeast  of 
Marysville. 

Another  transaction  was  the  sale  of 
the  D.  O.  Daggitt  ranch,  of  2,268  acres, 
to  the  Marysville  Irrigation  Land  Co. 

Another  transfer  was  the  purchase  of 
the  Belding  ranch,  of  1,055  acres,  west 
of  Gridley.  This  property  is  to  be  irri- 
gated from  the  Butte  county  canal  and 
will  pass  from  general  grain  farming  to 
ii  rigated  products. 

J.  T.  Cooper,  of  Suisun,  has  purchased 
1.200  acres  of  land  in  Napa  county,  five 
miles  from  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Cooper  ex- 
pects to  seed  150  acres  of  the  ranch  to 
alfalfa  and  engage  in  the  dairy  business 
on  a  large  scale. 

Seven  hundred  acres  of  citrus  land  in 
Ventura  county  were  sold  last  week  to 
ex-Senator  Thos.  R.  Bard  and  other  Ven- 
tura county  men  for  $250,000.  The  land 
is  located  in  the  Simi  valley  and  the  new 
owners  will  subdivide  into  small  tracts. 
It  is  planned  to  plant  most  of  the  land 
to  oranges  and  lemons. 

A  party  of  Eastern  bankers  last  week 
purchased  ten  sections  of  land,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Haggin  ranch,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  land 
lies  along  the  American  river  bluffs  near 
Sacramento.  It  is  stated  that  most  of 
the  land  will  be  planted  to  citrus  fruits 
and  sold  in  small  tracts. 

C.  A.  Wetmore  has  purchased  the  A. 
W.  Carmel  holdings  in  district  10,  Sutter 
county.  The  land  consists  of  050  acres, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  new  owner 
will  plant  it  to  alfalfa.. 

A  big  citrus  deal  is  reported  from  near 
Porterville,  in  which  J.  P.  Firth,  of  Po- 
mona, is  stated  to  have  paid  $100,000 
for  90  acres  of  oranges  and  about  100 
acres  of  raw  land,  all  of  which  is  adapted 
to  orange  culture. 

Ward  B.  Minturn,  of  Fresno,  has  ar- 
ranged to  set  out  80  acres  of  land  near 
Merced  to  white  Adriatic  figs  this  spring. 


Heavy  Orchard  Planting. 

A.  R.  Golloway,  Horticultural  Commis 
sioner  of  Sonoma  county,  reports  that 
he  has  already  inspected  a  number  of 
seedling  trees  for  planting  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  Pears,  70,000;  apples. 
20,000;  quince,  11,000;  cherries,  34,000; 
and  18,500  grape  vines.  Besides  these, 
lit  has  passed  upon  several  thousand  each 
of  pears,  peaches,  apples,  prunes,  plums, 
walnuts,  and  cherry  trees  to  be  planted 
in  the  district  from  Santa  Rosa  north 
this  spring. 

In  Butte  county,  near  Oroville,  a  great 
deal  of  new  acreage  is  being  set  out  prin- 
cipally to  citrus  trees,  olives,  and  al- 
monds. E.  S.  Weeden,  of  Thermalito,  is 
to  plant  12,000  young  orange  and  olive 
trees.  Raymond  Leonard  is  setting  out 
ten  acres  to  olives  and  oranges.  Ralph 
McCormack  is  planting  between  eight  and 
tei1  thousand  almond  trees. 

Among  newcomers,  especially  in  Sut- 
ter county,  heavy  tree  and  vine  planting 
is  being  done.  The  number  of  fig  trees 
is  especially  large. 

At  Gridley,  in  Butte  county,  a  new 
nursery  company  has  received  within  the 
past  week  a  large  number  of  young  seed- 


ling apple  trees,  which  will  be  planted 
and  grafted  to  commercial  varieties.  This 
company  expects  to  have  its  nursery  in 
shape  to  supply  trees  next  season. 

In  Santa  Barbara  county,  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  C.  W.  Beers,  re- 
ports that  180  acres  of  new  young  apple 
orchards  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
Lompoc  section.  Besides  this,  many  small 
plantings  have  been  made,  both  to  decidu 
ous  trees  and  walnuts.  The  cherry  acre- 
age has  also  been  increased.  In  that 
county  an  extensive  seeding  of  alfalfa 
is  being  done.  Mr.  Beers  also  reports  the 
demand  for  spraying  materials  as  far  in 
excess  of  previous  years,  which  indicates 
that  the  growers  there  intend  to  clean 
their  trees. 


Stock  Notes. 

The  Livermore  Herald  states  that  owing 
to  the  recent  rains  many  more  head  of 
stock  will  be  carried  on  the  ranges  there 
than  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. Cattle  on  the  range  are  reported  to 
be  in  better  condition  than  ever  before 
at  this  time.  The  lambing  season  is 
practically  over  in  that  section,  and  the 
percentage  this  year  has  ranged  from  105 
to  115.  Sheep  shearing  has  commenced 
in  some  of  the  favored  localities. 

Heavy  shipments  of  stock  are  being 
sent  out  from  Tulare  county  this  spring. 
One  firm  has  orders  from  an  Oregon  cattle 
buyer  for  two  trainloads  for  delivery  by 
the  first  of  April.  This  firm  has  already 
secured  more  than  600  head  to  go  in  the 
shipment. 

The  Riverdale  Co-operative  Creamery 
Co.,  of  Kings  county,  is  planning  to  dou 
ble  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  At  present 
it  is  producing  one  ton  of  butter  per 
day  and  the  new  machinery  ordered  will 
allow  it  to  make  double  the  amount. 


Large  Acreage  to  Almonds. 

Almond  planting  in  the  Durham  dis- 
trict, Butte  county,  is  practically  finished 
for  the  season,  and,  stimulated  by  the 
large  profits  obtained  by  local  growers 
last  year,  has  been  very  heavy. 

Within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from 
Euirham,  over  1,100  acres  or  over  70,000 
almond  trees  have  been  set  out.  Thf 
triangular  system  of  planting  seems  to 
have  superseded  the  others,  and  the  fa- 
vorite varieties  have  been  the  Nonpareil, 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  the  Drake  Seed- 
ling. A  considerable  quantity  of  Texas 
f  rolific  and  of  Peerless  has  also  been 
planted. 

The  acreage  would  have  been  larger 
but  for  the  condemnation  of  trees  arriv- 
ing from  certain  other  counties.  This 
occurred  too  late  for  planters  to  obtain 
other  supplies.  In  clearing  the  land  a 
large  number  of  oak  trees  had  to  be 
felled,  and  about  10,000  tiers  of  oak  wood 
will  be  shipped  from  the  district  this 
year. 


New  Sugar  Beet  Scale. 

The  big  Spreckles  Sugar  Factory  has 
adopted  a  new  payment  for  beets  this 
set-son.  The  minimum  price  is  to  be  $5 
per  ton,  which  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  scale 
wih  add  largely  to  the  beet  acreage  to 
be  planted  in  Monterey  county  this  sea- 
son. 

A  meeting  of  the  Nevada  Sugar  Co.  was 
held  at  Fallon  last  week,  at  which  time 
the  directors  discussed  the  limited  amount 
of  acreage  that  had  been  pledged  to  grow 
sugar  beets.  So  far  only  2,000  acres  had 
been  guaranteed,  and  as  it  takes  6,000 
acres  to  keep  the  plant  going,  the  threat 
was  made  that  the  plant  may  be  moved 
to  Michigan,  where  a  sufficient  acreage 
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Bench  Grafted  Vines 


READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


FIRST  CLASS  STOCK— ON  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 


Rose  Peru, 

  225 

Sauvignon 

Vert...  1292 

Golden  Chasselas  1000 

Cutedel  

  1800 

Verdel  

  326 

Sauvignon 

Blanc  50 

Semi  lion  ... 

  411 

Price  $65  per  1000-Ready  Now 


Place  orders  now  for  next  season. 

Largest  growers  of  resistants  in  California. 


JOHN  SWETT  &  SON 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


was  guaranteed  to  operate  the  factory  at 
a  profit. 

Germans  Looking  for  Fruit. 

A  dispatch  states  that  a  representative 
of  two  of  the  largest  wholesale  fruit 
houses  of  Germany  is  coming  to  Califor- 
nia to  look  into  the  fruit  situation  here. 
This  gentleman  stated  in  an  interview 
that  there  were  fully  1,000,000  quarter- 
boxes  of  California  fruit  shipped  each 
year  to  Germany.  These  boxes  weigh  25 
lbs.  each.  He  stated  further  that  Cali- 
fornia fruit  was  packed  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  German  needs.  Another  Ger- 
man representative  is  now  on  his  way 
to  California,  and  it  is  stated  for  the 
purpose  of  contracting  for  $1,000,000 
worth  of  fresh  apples  to  be  shipped  to 
that  country  this  season. 

To  Fix  Size  of  Apple  Boxes. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights 
and  Measures  has  decided  to  abandon  the 
Sulzer  apple  box  bill  and  to  substitute 
one  of  its  own,  which  undertakes  merely 
to  regulate  the  size  of  apple  barrels  and 
fix  the  standard  for  apples  packed  in  bar- 
rels. The  new  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
apply  to  Western  apples.  It  imposes  a 
fine  of  $1  for  each  package  of  apples  mis- 
branded  and  provides  for  the  confiscation 
of  each  barrel  that  is  used.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  will  be  offered  regulating  the 
size  of  apple  boxes,  and  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  Oregon  boxes 
adopted  as  a  standard. 

Fruit  Association  at  Exeter. 

The  citrus  fruit  growers  met  at  Exeter 
last  week  and  organized  a  branch  asso- 
ciation for  the  marketing  of  their  fruits. 
D.  R.  Griffith  was  elected  president,  T. 
A.  Pogue  secretary,  and  a  board  of  five 
directors.  A  new  packing-house  will  be 
erected  this  summer  in  order  to  be  ready 
fo  •  the  season's  pack  next  fall.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  75  cars  of  citrus  fruit 
will,  be  handled  by  this  association  this 
year. 

To  Ask  for  Government  Irrigation 
Project. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  week  at  Fresno 
which  was  attended  by  parties  interested 
in  the  movement  started  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  put  in  an  irrigation  project 
which  will  cover  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  in  the  Coal^nga  section. 
This  district  at  present  is  used  only  for 
cattle  ranges  and  >could  be  made  to  be 
very  prosperous  if  placed  under  irriga- 
tion. 


Gold  Hill  Berries  Contracted. 

The  Sonoma  County  Berry  Growers' 
Association,  of  the  Gold  Ridge  district, 
which  controls  450  tons  of  berries,  has 
contracted  the  crop  for  a  period  of  three 
years  at  an  advance  price  over  former 
seasons,  to  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  price 
contracted  for  blackberries  is  $50  per  ton, 
and  loganberries  at  $55  per  ton.  The 
glowers  feel  elated  over  the  high  prices 
they  will  receive  under  this  contract  for 
the  next  three  years. 


Large  Acreage  to  Pears. 

The  Paradise  Orchard  Co.  has  planted 
out  80  acres  to  pears  on  its  land  14  miles 
east  of  Chico.  I.  H.  Cook  &  Sons,  of 
Goldfield,  Nevada,  are  setting  out  five 
acres  to  almonds  in  the  Paradise  section 
and  will  soon  have  the  remainder  of  their 
32-acre  ranch  planted  to  the  same  crop. 


Heavy  Weight  Chickens. 

A  news  item  from  Hanford  states  that 
25  chickens  weighing  155  lbs.  and  selling 
for  $17.50;  or  11c  per  pound,  were  re- 


cently sold  by  J.  W.  Davis  at  that  place. 
The  chickens  were  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Brahma  varieties  and  were  hatched 
last  spring. 


Fruit  Growers  Organize. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Nevada  county 
organized  a  local  association  at  Grass  Val- 
ley last  week.  The  new  association  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  orchardists  of  that 
county.  Among  other  matters  that  are 
to  be  given  consideration,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cannery  to  take  care  of 
the  surplus  fruit,  and  already  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  has  been  raised 
toward  its  construction. 


Record  Price  for  Barley. 

The  Riverside  Press  states  that  some 
Imperial  valley  ranchers  have  contracted 
to  sell  all  the  barley  they  can  deliver 
in  May  at  $1.75  per  cwt.  The  barley  har- 
vest is  expected  to  commence  the  first 
part  of  May,  and  as  the  acreage  is  large 
and  the  price  very  high,  ranchers  in  that 
section  will  doubtless  have  a  prosperous 
season. 


Farmers'  Institute  Dates. 

Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  held  on 
the  dates  given  below,  led  by  J.  B.  Neff, 
of  Anaheim: 

Kern  county:  Rosedale,  Monday,  March 
1.8;  Greenfield,  Tuesday,  March  19;  Wasco, 
Wednesday,  March  20;  McFarland,  Thurs- 
day, March  21. 


The  Hardwick  Creamery  Prosperous. 

The  Lampenheim  Creamery,  at  Hard- 
wick, is  now  turning  out  from  1200  to 
1300  lbs.  of  butter  per  day.  Dairymen  are 
receiving  at  the  rate  of  40  to  42c  per  lb. 
for  butter-fat.  This  is  one  of  the  newer 
creameries,  which  has  made  a  success  so 
far. 

Ehrhardt  Ranch  Sold. 

The  Fred  W.  Ehrhardt  ranch,  of  about 
3,000  acres,  south  of  Sacramento,  was 
sold  last  week  for  colozination  purposes, 
at  a  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000. 
The  lands  in  this  tract  are  stated  to  be 
very  rich  and  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  grapes,  oranges,  and  olives,  as  well 
as  vegetables. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


PLANT  TREES 
NOW 


See  stock  list  and  prices  in 
issue  of  March  9th,  page 
22$.    Write  us  at  once. 


SILVA  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  177,        NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  this  season's  delivery  because  de- 
mands have  exceeded  our  supply  and  we 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  own 
product.  BUTi  We  are  booking  orders  for 
uext  season's  delivery  and  our  young 
nursery  stock  looks  even  more  desirable 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


WINESAP  AND  YORK 
IMPERIAL  APPLES 

Strong,  2  year  branched,  $16  per  100. 

CORNICEON  AND  TOKAY 
GRAPES 

Good,  $18  per  1000. 

EUREKA  LEMONS 

Strong,  $85  per  100. 

PEARS,  PLUMS  AND 
PERSIMMONS 

Good  stock. 


Pioneer  Nursery 

DEPT.  R.,  MONROVIA,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Set'd,  I  he 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  ..Jinn 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Chris*  ma* 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 
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We  are  the 

Acknowledged 
Leaders 

in 

California 

for 

Reliable 
Nursery 
Stock. 


C.B.HARKNESS.v-ppes 
"~  ' — ~ — m  ujt 


CHAS.A .  CHAMBERS,  secy 


WHO  ARE  WE?  THE  RELIABLE  THREE ! 

C  )  4  '  j  5  i1  5  1  r )  J  c  o  ? 
Peach  Trees,  Calimynra,  White  Adriatic 
and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Commercial  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette  and  May- 
ette  grafted  Walnuts.  Price  List  Free. 
Submit  a  List  of  Your  Wants.     Address : 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  615  Fresno,  Cal. 


Remember, 
when  you  Deal 
with  Us 
You  Get 
what  You 
Buy. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  2>t  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 


FOR  THRIPS  USB  A  HARDIE 

High  Pressure,  Triplex  Power 

SPRAYER 

"The  sprayer  with  the  trouble 
left  out." 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THEO  POINDEXTER 

State  Agent 
§?r      28  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


More  About  Draft  Horses. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
I'ress  the  writer  started  an  article  on 
"Has  the  Automobile  Hurt  the  Sale  of  the 
Horse."  In  this  first  article  a  few  of  the 
qualities  of  some  of  the  draft  breeds  from 
a  registered  standpoint  were  enumerated. 
So  after  saying  a  little  about  the  Perche- 
ron,  it  might  be  well  to  show  what  kind 
of  a  draft  horse  is  in  demand  and  how  he 
can  be  best  raised  to  meet  the  market. 

Percheron. — It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Percheron  horse  originated  from 
the  same  fountain  head  as  the  rest  of  the 
draft  breeds.  Seventy-five  or  eighty  years 
ago,  the  Percheron  weighed  generally 
from  1200  to  1400  pounds,  but  in  the  last 
half  century  he  has  grown  to  a  ton  horse 
or  more,  and  this  result  has  mostly  been 
from  the  insistent  demand  from  this  coun- 
try for  a  ton  horse.  It  is  an  absolute  fact 
that  the  Percheron  is  the  favorite  drafter 
with  all  Americans,  and  to  prove  this  it  is 
probably  well  known  that  there  are  three 
times  as  many  Pereherons  in  the  country 
today  as  there  are  any  other  one  draft 
breed.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  critical 
judge,  in  the  draft  horse  world  the  Perche- 
ron may  be  said  to  lack  bone,  have  too 
straight  pasterns  and  a  tendency  to  slope 
in  the  rump.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
it  is  the  popular  opinion  that  his  grades 
last  longer  on  the  streets  than  the  grades 
of  any  other  breed,  and  the  American 
people  have  declared,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  for  the  draft  horse  that  can  get 
up  and  go,  and  judging  from  the  demand, 
lie  best  fills  this.  Another  popular  feature 
in  the  Percheron  is  his  gray  color,  and 
if  the  conformation  is  right,  the  buyers  of 
good  draft  horses  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  $20 
a  head  more  for  a  gray  than  any  other 
color.  The  Percheron  has  been  helped 
along  greatly  in  his  upward  course  by 
men  of  means.  These  men,  having  se- 
lected the  Percheron  as  their  type  of  draft 
horse,  spent  money  and  brains  to  make 
him  well  nigh  perfection,  and  when  the 
color  craze  hit  the  continent  to  breed 
nothing  but  black  the  American  breeders 
stayed  by  the  grays,  so  the  fad  craze  never 
has  hurt  the  development  of  this  great 
draft  horse  breed  in  this  country.  The 
typical  Percheron  is  a  horse  a  little  rangy 
in  build.  Those  showing  squatty  or 
chunkiness  are  getting  away  from  the 
true  type.  His  top  line  differs  a  little 
from  the  other  draft  breeds,  being  higher 
behind  the  coupling  from  hip  bone  to  hip 
bone.  This  sometimes  deceives  the  buyer, 
CS using  the  horse  to  look  a  little  low  in 
the  back,  which  is  not  the  case  generally. 
He  ought  to  have  good  width,  well  sprung 
ribs  and  his  quarters  should  be  of  a 
rounded  contour  fashion,  indicating  alert- 
ness of  movement  as  well  as  strength,  his 
bone  may  appear  light,  judging  from  the 
other  drafters,  but  it  is  of  the  stuff  that 
wears.  Altogether,  the  Percheron  has  a 
motion  and  an  air  characteristic  of  no 
other  breed. 

Fundamental  Points. — When  anyone 
starts  breeding  drafters  for  the  market,  a 
sound  typical  stallion  of  any  of  the  draft 
breeds  is  necessary,  climatic  conditions, 
surroundings  and  taste  will,  no  doubt,  de- 
cide the  stallion's  breed  characteristics. 
There  is  today  a  demand  on  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles'  markets  for 
drafters  weighing  from  1600  up  to  1800 
pounds,  and  it  seems  .impossible  to  find 
them.  This  ought  not  to  be  so,  for  it  costs 
no  more  to  raise  a  good  horse  than  a  poor 
one,  and  when  your  good  horse  is  at  the 
age  when  he  is  most,  desired  for  city  work, 
the  grain  you  feed  him  to  round  him  out 
will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one 
dollar  per  pound  in  weight  put  on  your 
horse.  We  have  a  few  men  in  this  State 
who  are  breeding  real  draft  horses,  and 


j  any  one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  there 
are  large  profits  in  the  business.  The  first 
cost  seems  to  be  the  hardest  bump  on  the 
pocketbook,  but  after  this  is  overcome,  it 
seems  to  be  easy  sailing. 

Handling  the  Stallion. — The  draft 
stallion  ought  to  be  worked  right  along 
day  after  day  throughout  the  year  along 
with  geldings,  unless  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  then  he  ought  to  be  given  a 
great  deal  of  exercise.  If  this  is  practiced, 
your  stallion  will  not  only  be  a  sure 
breeder,  but  it  will  generally  prolong  his 
life  many  years.  The  care  of  the  mare  is 
also  a  very  potent  factor  in  raising  draft 
horses. 

Care  of  the  Mares. — It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  work  all  brood  mares  where  a 
large  number  are  kept,  but  proper  exercisi 


FROST 

f  PROTECTION  1 


FOR 


FRUIT  TREES 


AND 


VINES 


This  Ik  the  "Occtdentnl  SmudKe 
Stove"  with  lid  on. 

You  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
protection  against  frost  If  you  use 
the 

"OCCIDENTAL   SMl'DGE   STOVE" — 

burning  sludge  fuel. 

Our  smudge  fuel  can  be  ligbted 
instantly,  and,  under  free  draft  will 
burn  with  fierce  energy  and  gener- 
ate all  the  heat  necessary  to  afford 
full  protection — and  at  minimum 
cost. 

You  can  rely  upon  the  "Occidental" 
— save  money  on  your  fuel  cost  and 
get  larger  and  better  crops. 

They  are  long  burning,  sure  heat- 
ers, require  no  special  care,  easy  to 
pack  away  and  put  up.  We  use  them 
In  our  nurseries  and  orchards  and 
know  what  they  will  do. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and 
further  information. 


Write  for  free  booklet  jil*  ins 
valuable  information  about  frowt 
protection. 


PAIO  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 

Fancher 

Creek 
Nurseries 

Inc. 

GEO.  C.  HORDING 
Pres.  and  Mgr. 

Box  18,  Fresno,  California 
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Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

AH  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
»  POWER  SPRAYERS,  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 

211  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Borea,  Ohio 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  eent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  Q.UAYLE, 
Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Llvermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


0 

^^fc^ff^    The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 

^^^^       Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    A    SONS,    Saa  Franclsco.Cal. 
You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


They  Last  Longer 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


is  necessary,  and  there  is  no  better  place 
than  on  the  range  or  in  large  pastures 
where  the  feeds  are  practically  all  the 
year  around,  because  there  is  nothing 
worse  for  a  lot  of  brood  mares  than  a 
sudden  change  of  food,  or  to  feed  them 
moldy  or  dusty  hay,  because  in  this  kind 
of  feeding  abortion  is  a  likely  conse- 
quence. Mares  that  are  worked  all  the 
time,  worked  intelligently  and  properly 
fed,  will  generally  carry  their  foals  up  to 
the  appointed  time.  If  the  pregnant  mare 
is  worked  constantly,  the  feeding  prob- 
lem will  usually  solve  itself. 

Any  good  feed  free  from  mold  or  dust 
will  be  all  right  if  she  is  fed  enough  of  it. 
If  you  want  to  invite  trouble  among  your 
brood  mares,  turn  them  into  a  small  lot 
and  watch  them  through  a  fence.  I  will 
miss  my  guess  if  you  do  not  see  a  row 
very  soon.  A  lot  of  brood  mares  are  gen- 
erally quarrelsome,  and  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  are  lost  to  their  owners  by  their 
meanness.  Returning  to  the  brood  mares 
in  the  small  lot,  you  will  soon  see  some 
old  lady  with  her  ears  laid  back  rushing 
wickedly  at  one  of  her  companions  and 
chasing  her  off  for  no  other  reason  than 
pure  meanness,  and  if  this  companion  does 
not  run,  this  same  vicious  mare  will  wheel 
and  plant  her  heels  on  her  companion's 
ribs,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
a  lot  of  pregnant  mares  lots  of  room  or 
sure  trouble  will  come. 

Danger  at  the  Water. — Another  great 
hitch  in  the  care  of  unworked  brood  mares 
is  the  watering  trough,  and  there  many  a 
colt  never  sees  this  world.  There  is  al- 
most always  a  boss  mare  in  the  gang,  and 
'sh^  thinks  usually  she  has  a  divine  right 
to  the  watering  trough.  Common  sense 
here  in  regard  to  care  is  surely  most  es- 
sential. Another  great  blunder  that  is 
often  made  is  to  turn  a  lot  of  mares  out 
at  the  same  time  and  head  them  for  a 
small  gate.  Usually  they  all  want  to  go 
through  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  rule 
the  cross  old  lady  gets  her  licks  in  again. 
It  is  far  better  to  keep  the  cross  mare 
la!?t  or  see  that  she  is  through  on  the  lead 
and  not  holding  the  fort  to  get  in  her 
mean  licks.  It  is  astonishing  that  men 
have  seen  the  same  old  tricks  of  their 
same  old  mares  for  years,  lost  many  a  colt 
by  them,  but  they  never  seem  to  try  to 
put  a  stop  to  them.  You  will  often  hear  it 
said,  "Well,  it  is  the  great  mares  that 
usually  get  cross."  This  is  all  rot.  It  is 
the  correction  of  this  little  trouble  that 
makes  success  in  the  breeding  world.  If 
the  colts  that  are  killed  through  pure  care- 
lessness every  year  were  developed,  it 
would  help  fill  the  needs  of  the  draymen 
in  the  cities.  If  it  is  so  that  the  auto- 
mobile truck  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
draft  horse,  then,  breeders,  you  are  help- 
ing as  fast  as  you  can. 

Look  Out  For  Old  Straw. — Never  turn 
a  lot  of  brood  mares  to  winter  on  old 
straw  stacks  or  your  foal  crop  will  be  very 
small.  Quoting  from  the  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette: "The  improvement  of  the  American 
horse  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  practice 
o?  breeding  every  old  mare,  both  good  and 
bad,  and  then  not  giving  her  a  chance  to 
produce  a  decent  foal."  Through  the 
country  the  condition  of  the  average  farm 
horse  is  shameful.  Poor  animals,  they 
give  their  best  service  to  produce  a  crop 
and  in  all  too  many  cases  their  masters 
have  seen  fit  to  let  them  winter  in  the 
stalkfields  or  at  the  straw  stack  without 
shelter  and  in  many  cases  without  a  regu- 
lar water  supply. 

Handling  The  Colt. — But  turning  from 
the  mare  now  for  a  little  while,  we  will 
discuss  the  care  of  the  colt,  and  breeder, 
keep  it  mind,  half  the  battle  is  only  over 
v»hen  your  good  draft  colt  is  born.  The 
next  half  is  just  as  hard  as  the  first  half, 
and,  in  many  cases,  much  harder.  It  is 
not  a  good  practice  to  allow  colts  to  follow 
their  mother  all  the  time  when  she  is  at 
work.    Shut  Mr.  Colt  up  in  a  box  stable 


£ 


Interest 
Devours  Dollars 

You  are  paying  interest  and 
compound  interest  on  unused 
land.    If  you  own  200  acres  and 
cultivate  100,  the  interest  charges  on  the  neg- 
lected portion  may  offset  your  profits.  Use 
every  acre  intensively  to  make  the  farm  pay. 

Land  idleness  makes  mischief.    You  may  be  land-rich 
but  poor  in  purse  after  all.    The  small  farm  thoroughly 
tilled  and  well  divided  with  woven  wire  fence  is  the  better 
net  money  earner. 

M  ERIC  AN 

original&  ffrjyrp 

GENUINE     ■  ■WlvWfii 

STEEL  POSTS  &  GATES 

American  Fence  is  made  of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged  joint  (patented),  a  fabric  most  flexible 
and  wear-resisting.     A  square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 
durability — three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

Weigh  fence  before  buying.  Note  how  much  heavier  a  roll  of  American 
fence  is.  The  nvires  are  ofjull  size,  heavy  gauge,  thoroughly  galvanized. 
Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  saving  freight 
charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 
F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt. ,  AMERICAN  STEEL&  WIRECOM- 
PANY,  Chicago.  72  W.  Adam*  St.,  New  York,  30  Church  St.,  Denver; 
U.S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 

Send  for  copy  of  "American  Fence  News,"  also  book  How 
to  Makethe  Farm  Pay"'  profusely  illustrated,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence 
may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power 
of  a  farm.  Furnished  free  on  ap- 
plication. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Pos  t  Ch  ea  P~ 
erthan  IVoodand 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Saves  Water.  Land  and  Labor 

The  "K-T  System"  is  not  a  theory  or  experiment — but  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  aetual  irrigation  experience.  It  has  solved  the 
irrigation  problems  of  hundreds  of  satisfied  ranchers — with  the 
result  that  it  is  today  in  general  use  throughout  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. No  matter  what  system  you  are  using,  or  contemplate 
Installing,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  "K-T". 

An  interesting  treatise  on  Irrigation  (our  Brown  Book, 
Sixth  Edition)  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

1234  East  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

005  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1(151 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Sutter  1051 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


and  he  will  soon  quit  fretting  and  get  ac- 
customed to  be  without  his  mammy.  At 
first,  work  the  mare  but  half  the  day  as 
she  will  be  soft  and  will  worry  a  great 
deal.  Never  let  a  colt  suck  milk  from  a 
warm  mare,  it  causes  indigestion  and 
strats  scours.  Always  keep  a  bucket  of 
water  in  the  box  stable  so  the  colt  may 
drink  when  he  feels  inclined.  Colts  will 
nibble  at  grain  when  they  are  about  one 
month  old  and  sometimes  before.  Some 
men  do  not  believe  in  turning  mare  and 
colt  out  together  all  night  when  the  mare 
is  working,  but  in  this  country,  where 
most  of  our  summer  work  is  harvesting 
alfalfa  hay,  especially  in  the  great  val- 
leys, it  has  been  found  to  do  the  mare 
no  harm,  and  it  usually  helps  in  de- 
veloping the  colts.  In  the  alfalfa  coun- 
try it  is  best  to  keep  the  colts  away  from 
their  mothers  all  day  and  suckle  at  noon. 
Let  all  the  colts  run  together  in  an  al- 
falfa pasture  near  the  house  and  they 
will  do  fine  and  a  little  grain  judiciously 
fed  will  pay  well,  for  you  will  find  your 
colts  will  gain  quickly,  and  in  the  fall 
will  be  strong  fellows,  with  .good  bone 
and  an  unusual  spring  of  rib.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  wean  a  colt  that  is 
handled  this  way  at  about  six  months. 
He  won't  miss  his  mammy  very  much 
aril  it  is  right  here  that  depends  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  your  colt. 

The  Value  of  Grain. — No  one  can  rear 
young  horses  successfully  without  grain. 
Mark  that  well,  all  the  time  they  will 
want  grain,  but  how  few  will  give  it  to 
them,  even  keep  their  feet  level  and 
their  toes  short.  It  has  often  been  a 
great  wonder  to  the  writer  that"  horse 
men;  yes,  men  who  call  themselves  horse- 
men, will  turn  out  their  young  horses  to 
rustle  and  except  them  to  bring  big 
prices  when  matured.  Without  feed  and 
care  nothing  will  pay  in  the  live  stock 
world.  Think  of  the  men  who  will  give 
all  the  best  feed  they  have  to  steers  when 
a  good  horse  with  the  same  feed  will 
bring  twice  as  much  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed. On  pastures  yearlings  ought  to 
have  the  best  grass  and  where  the  grass 
is  poor  a  little  grain  ought  to  be  fed,  be- 
cause it  is  weight  that  gets  the  price  for 
the  draft  horse  in  the  city. 

Practical  Hints. — Never  run  'your 
colts  with  sheep  or  swine.  If  possible, 
they  will  do  better  alone,  but  a  few  cat- 
tle with  them  will  not  hurt  any. 

Look  out  for  the  fly  season;  flies  cost 
the  horsemen  many  a  dollar  during  the 
sunimer. 

Regarding  the  growth  of  the  horse,  it 
is  conceded  that  half  his  weight  comes 
the  first  twelve  months  of  his  life.  Of 
course,  this  rule  will  not  always  apply. 
For  instance,  the  stunted  colt  in  his  first 
year  and  cared  for  the  next  three  years 
will,  in  all  probability,  do  better  in  his 
last  years,  but  he  will  never  have  the 


siy.3  and  weight  his  brother  colt  has,  who 
was  taken  good  care  of  the  first  year. 
The  larger  the  ultimate  size  is  to  be,  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  it  will  be  made 
the  first  year.  The  draft  bred  colt  that 
does  not  weigh  around  1200  pounds  at  a 
year  old  will  have  a  slim  chance  to  fill 
a  drafter's  bill. 

The  breaking  of  the  colt  is  one  of  the 
dangerous  periods  of  the  horse's  life.  He 
can  be  very  easily  spoiled,  and  it  is  at 
this  critical  time  that  blemishes  are 
usually  formed.  Great  care  is  the  most 
essential  point  in  commencing  to  handle 
a  young  horse.  Most  people  wait  until 
they  are  too  old  before  giving  them  their 
first  lesson.  Their  first  lesson  ought  to 
be  when  they  are  a  week  or  so  old.  Put 
a  little  strap  on  his  head  and  let  a  little 
trail  so  one  can  catch  it  easily  and  he 
will  soon  become  used  to  it.  Then  have 
his  legs  rubbed  and  his  feet  picked  up. 
It  has  been  said,  never  baby  a  horse,  but 
with  a  colt  it  is  different.  Teach  the  colt 
early  to  lead,  get  behind  him  and  make 
him  go  ahead,  having  a  lead  strap  at- 
tached to  his  halter.  The  wrong  way  is 
to  get  in  front  and  try  to  drag  him.  The 
success  of  breaking  the  horse  is  largely 
in  the  man.  Under  some  circumstances 
he  will  do  things  wrong  and  get  rattled, 
but  if  he  has  confidence  in  the  man,  his 
master's  voice  will  quiet  him  again. 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
BULL  C  ALVES,  nix  months  and  under;  all 
tvell  enough  bred  nud  good  enough  tndl- 
\  Iduully  to  eoiiiniend  them  to  the  eareful 
In  ler. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
E03  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bide.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
R.  E.  D.  1,  Box  li,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  Is  the  old  reli- 
able, Sa/e  remedy  for  all  cases  of  spavin 
splint,  euro,  ringbone,  bony  growth  and  lame- 
ness from  other  causes.  It  keeps  the  horses 
worklnp-rmt  loafing.  What  It  has  done  for 
otherB  It  will  do  for  you.   Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's    Spavin  Cure 

handy  so  you  can  use  It  quickly  when  the  need 
arises.  A  one  dollar  bottle  may  save  a  horse 
tor  you.  It's  worth  while  to  be  ready.  Ask 
your  druggist  the  next  time  you  are  in  town, 
liar  this  advertisement  out  to  remind  you. 

Sold  by  dnunrlsts  everywhere.  11.00  a  bottle: 
6  for«5.00.   Keep  It  In  the  house  for  family  use, 
as  well  as  In  the  stable.   Get  &  copy  of  "A 
Orwrfte°n  th"  Hor8e" at  y°ur  druggists 

DR.  B.  J.   KENDALL  COMPANY, 
Enosburg  Falls,  V«.  U 


THIS  AD.  WILL 
APPEAR  ONLY  ONCE 

100  RODS 
FREE 

We  want  to  show  you, 
Mr.  Fence  User,  that  we 
have  the  best  and  cheap- 
est fence  in  the  market, 
and  we  want  ten  people 
who  use  fence  to  prove 
it  for  us. 

To  the  ten  who  send 
us  the  greatest  number 
of  English  words  con- 
structed out  of  the  let- 
ters contained  under  the 

following  line,  we  will  give  a  ten-rod  roll  of  the  fence  illustrated  free.  You 

need  not  even  pay  the  freight. 

"WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

WIRE  FENCE— GASOLINE  ENGINES 

LOUDEN  SANITARY  BARN  DEVICES" 

All  answers  must  be  addressed  to  the  FENCE  DEFT.  WESTERN  EQIIP- 
MEXT  COMPANY.  711  FREMONT  ST.,  S  AN  FRANCISCO,  and  be  in  this  office 
by  March  31st.    Use  letters  only  the  actual  number  of  times  they  appear. 

Send  for  Our  Catalogs. 


Luitwieler  Deep  Well  Pumps  Run  Easy 


San  Franelseo  Agent* 
SIMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 
12-14  Natoma  St. 


For  the  reason  that  the  power  is  applied  so. 
uniformly  with  the  cam  mechanism  that  there' 
is  no  jerk  or  jar.  This  has  been  conclusively 
proved  many  times,  and  particularly  by  our 
recent  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Electrical 
Exposition,  consisting  of  a  Luitwieler  Im- 
proved Pump  mounted  on  4  water  glasses  only, 
and  operating  with  so  little  vibration  that  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  placed  upright  on  top 
of  the  pump  was  not  shaken  off  when  pump- 
ing against  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  No  arrangement  of  cranks  and 
gears  can  accomplish  this  smoothness  of 
action. 

LUITWIELER  PIMPS  have  no  dead  cen- 
ters, no  back  lash  on  the  gears  and  require 
no  pit. 

Built  for  use  with  all  kinds  of  driving 
power,  in  12  sizes,  for  Irrigation,  water  works, 
railroads,  fire  pressure,  etc.  Send  for  free 
information. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

(Established  1877) 
707  North  Mnin  St. 

Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


15  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS 

FOR  S  ALE  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

GILT  EDGE  STOCK  FARM,  902  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


IRRIGATED  LAND 

40  acres,  close  to  railroad  and  steamer  landing,  ditch  owned  by  land,  un- 
limited water,  choice  sediment  soil,  ready  to  crop  this  season.  A  bargain; 
terms;  no  agents.     LEO  S.  ROOINSON,  401  Examiner  Hldic.,  San  Eraneixco. 
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VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA, 
SEEKING  COLONISTS 


Rainfall  Record  at  San  Francisco  From  1849  to  Date,  Graphically  Shown  by  the 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


F  YOU 

are  at  all  interested  in 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  book  on 
the  subject.  It  contains  full  informa- 
tion, formulas  and  lots  of  information 
to  farmers  who  want  to  get  the  most 
and  the  best  for  their  money.  The 
book  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
by  post  card  from  you. 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 

17  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

No  Branch  Offices 

Big  Stumps  Pulled 

Quick  and  Easy 


No  Stump  can 

Resist 
the  Hercules 


Triple 
Power 


Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  "of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  per  cert  lighter, 
400  per  cent  stronger  than  cul  Iron  puller.  30 
days'  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee  to  replace, 
free,  all  castings  that  break  from  any  cause 
whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safe- 
ty to  men  and  team.  Accurate  turning  menu 
light  draft.  Mail  postal  for  free  book  show- 
ing photos  and  letters  from  owners.  Telia 
jiow  to  turn  stump  land  into  big 

money.  Special  introductory  price  proposition 
interest  ynu.    Write  now. 

IIKKCULKS  UFO.  CO..  112  -17th  8t. 
Ceotervllle,  Iowa 


Greatest  Irrigation  Development  in  the 
World  Making  Victoria  One  ot  the  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Sections 
of  the  World. 


Those  interested  in  the  sale  of  real  es- 
tate in  this  country  will  be  much  inter- 
ested in  the  unusual  and  unparalleled  of- 
fers to  bonafide  settlers,  made  by  the  Vic- 
torian Government  of  Australia.  This 
Government  has  for  years  been  working 
toward  the  completion  of  irrigation  plans 
that  are  the  marvel  of  the  world.  Many 
millions  have  been  spent  upon  the  instal- 
lation and  completion  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  most  complete  and  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation  ever  put  into  effect 
by  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting newcomers  and  settlers. 

The  lands  of  Victoria  are  adapted  for 
every  kind  of  culture,  from  semi-tropical 
fruits,  like  oranges  and  lemons,  to  the 
hardier  fruits,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  stock  and  cattle  raising. 

The  literature  put  out  by  this  Govern- 
ment, descriptive  of  their  work,  plans  and 
inducements  to  settlers,  is  most  interest- 
ing. 

The  new  steamship  Tahiti  will  leave 
Pan  Francisco  on  April  3d,  with  a  special 
excursion  bound  direct  to  Melbourne.  A 
very  low  one  way  and  round  trip  rate  has 
been  made  and  any  information,  folders, 
booklets,  etc.,  regarding  this  section,  can 
be  had  by  addressing  The  Peck-Judah 
Co.,  U.  S.  Agents  of  the  Land  Dept.  of  the 
Victorian  Government,  687  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Always  Vnlfortn, 
Bestforl7Ygarf| 

HUB 


Grease, 


Almonds  in  the  district  around  Win- 
ters are  reported  to  have  been  hurt  some 
by  the  frost. 


PUMP  SIMPLICITY  MEANS 
PUMP  SATISFACTION 

THE  DOW  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

is  the  only  non-pulsating  deep  well 
pump-head  with  simple  crank,  gear 
and  connecting  rod  working  parts. 
All  complicated  gears,  cams  and 
sliding  connections  are  eliminated, 
quick  return  motion  being  obtained 
through  a  simple  gear  and  drag  link 
combination. 

We  claim  the  simplest,  most  effi- 
cient, and  longest  life  of  wearing 
parts  for  this  pump.  This  claim  is 
backed  by  a  pump  building  experi- 
ence of  nearly  forty  years,  and  we 
are  ready  to  back  our  claims  by 
guarantees. 

Write  either  office  for  bulletin 
No.  116. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
232  s.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Control  the  Water  Supply 

WHAT  is  more  uncertain  than  the  amount  of  rainfall  during  any 
season  ?    What  is  more  certain  than  a  good  crop  when  moisture 
conditions  can  be  controlled  ?   If  there  is  any  source  of  water  supply 
that  you  can  draw  on  —  well,  reservoir,  or  low-lying  stream  —  you  can  make 
yourself  independent  of  uncertain  rainfall  by  installing  a  pumping  plant 
equipped  with  a  reliable 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

—  with  this  outfit  you  can  pump  water  wherever  and  whenever  your  crop 
needs  it.    You  insure  the  moisture  so  necessary  to  your  growing  crop. 

Besides  making  you  independent  of  water  supply  conditions,  an  I  H  C 
engine  will  do  many  other  kinds  of  work  for  you.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
very  soon,  sawing  wood,  grinding  tools,  running  the  cream  separator,  feed 
grinder,  etc.  The  I  H  C  line  of  engines  includes  water  and  air-cooled 
engines  —  stationary,  2  to  SO-H.  P.;  portable,  1  to  25-H.  I'., 
skidded,  1  to  8-H.  P.;  tractors  12,  15,  20,  25  and  45-H.  P.; 
sawing,  spraying,  and  grinding  outfits. 

Call  on  the  1  H  C  local  dealer  for  catalogues  and  all 
particulars,  or  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland. 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charce  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have 
any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage 
irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  ami  senc 
them  to  IHC  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building.  Chicago.  U.S.  A 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal.   

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dun  lap.  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland.  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins.   


SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes.   

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


•FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G  A  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  ol 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns.  

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 

SWINE — W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examinei 
Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Choice  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  boars. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Merced,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills.,  Cal 
Registered  O.  L  C.  swine. 


RMBOUILLETS 

600    YEARLING  )  DJIMC 
300  2-YEAR-OLO  j  nn 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


BE  READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BUM  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAF£- GUARD  A  GAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  S  WE  LUNGS, 
^°hii?  ir)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACN  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston.  Piston- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co 

44 K>   Seventh   St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS 
RESOLVE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
live  stock  breeders  in  this  city,  of  which 
a  sketchy  account  was  given  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  PACIFIC  Ri  kal  Press,  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  facts  and  belief  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM. 

Whereas,  The  University  Farm  and 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Davis  was  earn- 
estly demanded  by  the  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers of  California  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  value  and  utility  of  agricul- 
tural education;  and. 

Whereas,  This  school  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  of  this  State  and 
has  heretofore  been  liberally  provided  for 
and  supported  thereby;  and, 

Whereas,  This  organization  believes 
more  fully  than  ever  in  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  for  such  an  institution;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, extends  its  thanks  to  the  legisla 
tures  of  this  State  which  has  heretofore 
enacted  legislation  in  support  of  this  in- 
stitution; and  that  we  request  and  urgent 
ly  insist  upon  further  provision  for  the 
uses  and  needs  of  this  institution  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  as  its  neces- 
sities and  progress  may  require. 

THANKS  FOR  DAIRY  LEGISLATION. 

Whereas,  The  farmers  and  dairymen  ol 
California  desired  a  general  revision  of 
the  dairy  legislation  of  California,  and 
particularly  desired  an  improvement  in 
the  laws  relating  to  sanitation  and  cleanli 
ness  and  to  the  better  protection  of  dairy 
pioducts  from  the  fraudulent  competition 
of  oleomargarine,  and  similar  fraudulent 
butter  substitutes;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  legislation  was  duly  and 
fully  enacted  by  such  legislature,  and  ap 
proved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Cali 
fornia,  especially  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  State;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, that  the  thanks  of  this  associa 
tion  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended 
to  the  Legislature  of  California  for  its 
action  upon  this  legislation,  and  to  the 
Hon.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor  of 
California,  for  his  approval  of  such  legisla- 
tion and  his  staunch  stand  therefor  in  the 
face  of  strong  and  organized  opposition 
thereto. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  assembled  in 
annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  declares 
its  earnest  approval  of  the  national  move 
ment  for  the  extension  of  agricultural 
knowledge  embodied  in  Senate  bill  45G3 
and  House  bill  181G0  and  intended  "to  aid 
in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  useful  and  practical  in 
formation  on  subjects  relating  to  agricui 
ture  and  home  economics."  The  design  of 
the  measure  to  spread  abroad  and  render 
available  to  the  whole  people  the  exact 
knowledge  secured  by  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  commands 
our  enthusiastic  support  to  the  end  that 
agricultural  production  may  be  more  in- 
telligently conducted  and  the  people  ad- 
vanced to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
ducing value  of  improved  live  stock, 
grains,  fruits,  etc.,  as  fundamental  in  the 
piosperity  of  the  country  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  citizenship.  As  this  associa- 
tion exists  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating and  promulgating  this  view  of 
national  progress  through  the  breeding, 
feeding  and  care  of  domestic  animals  as 
a  leading  branch  of  progressive  agricul- 
ture, we  regard  this  national  undertaking 
to  diffuse  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion on  agricultural  subjects  as  closely 
allied  to  our  own  work  as  an  association 
i  and  therefore  commend  it  to  the  active 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blaeovv  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 

Now  In  the  time  to  buy  a  good  stallion. 

We  have  1'prcheron,  Belgian,  Shires,  German  Coach  and  Hackney. 

Yon  van  get  a  large  lot  to  Heleet  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lota  of 
freight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  homes  that  are  prize-winners  lu  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

You  ean  alnajn  get  business  with  a  good  Htaliion,  and  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  borne**  und  price*. 

Our  ImportntlonM  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  ready  for  Male; 
we  offer  exceptional  bargains  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  Const  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


I  am  prepared  to  make  personal 
selection  and  shipment  of  any  kind 
of  live  stock. 

Write  me  what  you  want  and  what  you  have 
for  sale. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

401  EXAMINER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sple  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  p'rea 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 113S9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1 «10,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  17.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  HO.GO. 
Large  Btock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DU  ROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites 
Thrush  Diphtheria.  Removes  &U 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

"As  »  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable 
Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  to 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Price  $i,H< 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  "or 
Ste  use  tiTSend,  tor  descr-iptl".  ,'>r..>.Rrf 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

the  Lawrence  Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


^v*M^ms\i\\i  a  Ay 

EXCEEDING  "T*T/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Febding 
and  the  Value  of  soy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


for  Particulars 
Address 


C.  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 


support  of  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

AGAINST  OLEOMARGARINE. 

Whereas,  A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress 
known  as  the  Lever  oleomargarine  bill, 
which,  among  other  provisions  proposes 
to  reduce  the  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound 
on  oleomargarine  when  colored  in  imita- 
tion of  butter  to  one  cent  a  pound  and  to 
increase  the  tax  on  uncolored  oleomar- 
garine from  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound 
to  one  cent,  and 

Whereas,  The  ten-cent  tax  has  been  the 
means  of  preventing  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  as  genuine  butter,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  assembled  in  its 
annual  convention,  is  opposed  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  Lever  oleomargarine  bill  in  the 
interest  of  consumers  and  the  producers 
of  butter,  and  that  our  representatives  in 
Congress  from  California  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Lever  bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  immedi- 
ately forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  each  member  to  Congress  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

PASTURING  IN  RESERVES. 

Whereas,  The  scant  rainfall  of  the  pres- 
ent season  in  California  to  date,  it  being 
an  average  of  only  one-third  of  the  nor- 
mal precipitation,  threatens  a  serious 
situation  regarding  feed  conditions  in  this 
State;  and 

Whereas,  The  opening  of  the  public  do- 
main for  the  grazing  of  stock  which  are 
in  danger  of  starvation  or  serious  damage 
through  lack  of  feed,  would  relieve  their 
necessities  and  carry  them  over  until 
normal  conditions  are  restored;  and 

Whereas,  Great  loss  would  be  prevented; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
be  requested  to  so  modify  the  grazing 
regulations  relating  to  the  public  domain 
as  to  permit  the  temporary  use  for  such 
stock. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  entire  Guernsey  herd  on  the  Bella 
Vista  Stock  Ranch,  Martinez,  Cal.,  was 
given  the  tuberculin  test  without  a  single 
reaction. 

The  800-acre  ranch  and  live  stock  of 
Nels  Jacobson  near  Imperial  was  sold  re- 
cently for  $137,250  to  Mrs.  Irene  J. 
Mitchell  and  son  of  Tulare.  This  ranch  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Imperial  valley  and 
is  well  stocked  with  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  value  of  the  stock  in  the  sale 
was  placed  at  $37,250. 

A  shipment  of  fine  young  Hampshire 
pigs,  five  in  number,  left  San  Francisco 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  recently.  They 
were  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  W.  Hender- 
son, Martinez,  Cal.  They  represented  in 
size  about  a  pound  a  day,  showing  good 
b;icks,  shoulders  and  bams.  This  breed 
is  taking  well  with  the  packers  an  ac- 
count of  their  production  of  high  priced 
cute. 

Henry  O.  Moxley,  of  the  Hereford  breed- 
ing firm  of  Luce  &  Moxley  of  Shellyville, 
Ky.,  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Hereford  breeders  for  a  few  weeks.  He 
expects  to  spend  about  six  weeks  in  the 
islands  and  will  investigate  the  Hereford 
business  there  thoroughly.  Mr.  Moxley 
bred  a  number  of  Herefords  that  were 
purchased  for  export  to  that  territory  by 
Messrs.  Hind,  Carter  &  Monsarrat.  It 
seems  that  Eastern  Hereford  breeders  are 
after  the  Honolulu  trade,  and  it  looks  as 
if  they  were  going  to  get  it. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  *  nD  D  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArC  K   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


NEW  LAND  OPENING 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  completed  and  these  lands  are 
now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER    SUPPLY — Practically 

Cost  to  the  irrigator  low. 
drainage  system  the  best. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by 
water. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay 
ment  easy. 


unlimited. 

Canal  and 


rail  and 


For  full  particulars: 

KIHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

Willows.  Glenn  County.  Cal. 

Check  off  what  you  are  interested  in; 

CitriiH  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 

Dairying  General  Farming 

Horn  Berries 

Poultry  Bees 

Alfalfa  Garden  Truck  RP 


TEN   YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


FAIRMEAD 
COLONY 


Ever  hear  of  it?  No.  It's  brand  new.  14,000  acres  in  small  farms  just 
placed  on  the  market.  Rich,  sandy  loam,  lots  of  water,  part  of  the  famous 
Sharon  ranch  in  Madera  county.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  unsurpassed,  for 
growing  alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes,  and  vegetables.  Our  new  town,  FAIRMEAD, 
will  be  the  shipping  and  supply  point  for  this  great  tract  and  50,000  adjoining 
acres. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  is  our  sixth.  We  have  successfully  colonized  five 
others  in  Merced  county,  14,000  acres  in  all.  Our  last,  a  5,500-acre  tract,  filled 
with  settlers  in  less  than  nine  months.  Fairmead  will  do  better.  The  best 
locations  and  opportunities  are  open  to  those  who  buy  today.  Tear  out  this 
ad.  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address.  We  will  send  full  par- 
ticulars. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


Byron  Jackson  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC-DRIVEN  IRRIGATION  PUMP  WILL  RAISE 
MORE  WATER  WITH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PUMP. 

(The  Byron  Jackson  electric- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
the  most  efficient  pumps  of  the 
kind  made. 


They  can  be  furnished  in  any 
size  from  one  horss-power  up. 


Patented   Automatic   Water  Balance   Irri-  Special  pumps  for  Special  COn- 
gation   Pump,  direct-connected   to  elec-  . 
trie  motor;  self-operating.  ultiOnS. 

Send  for  our  last  Catalog. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles— 212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works— West  Berkeley.  Cal. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
hen  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
...e  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6and8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sues 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  withi  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities.  , 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St ,  San  Francisco 
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Goose  Raising  on  a  Small  Scale. 


POULTRY. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangement for  deliveries  can  now  be 
-nade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


TRIUMPH  ANCONAS.  REDS.  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning,  Cal. 


KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Eggs  from  few  pens  of  best  that  study 
and  paintstaking  can  produce,  $3.00  for 
15.  Chicks  and  stock.  Piser's  Buff 
Wyandottes,  the  "Classiest"  breed  in 
America,  $1.50  for  15.  Frank  Haasis, 
Ontario,  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS— Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns.  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymoutli 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal.   


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Why  not  the 
best?  Gunter's  White  Wyandottes  are 
standard  bred  from  best  L.  A.  prize  win- 
ners. Eggs  for  hatching.  Guntor  s 
White  Wyandotte  Farm,  E.  Fifth  Ave., 
Pomona,  Cal.   


MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCK6 — 
Easy  to  raise,  excellent  lasers,  large 
white  eggs,  $1.25  per  setting  of  13,  $t.oD 
for  50  $8  per  100.  G.  W.  Stone  &  Son. 
Morgan  Hill.  Cal.   


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching, 
from  selected  pen,  with  prize-winning 
cock  Second  to  none  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  G.  L.  SMITH,  480  E.  Third 
St.,  Pomona.  Cal.   1 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal.   


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  20c 
apiece.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1.00  setting. 
White  Indian  Runner  eggs,  $2.50  setting. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Duvall,  Franklin  Av.,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
fully mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Buff,  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  Wal- 
lian,'  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 


$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchahle  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  USD,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  1.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 


JAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES.  $1.50.  Eggs. 
13,  $1.00;  100,  $7.00.  Rhode  Island  Red 
eggs,  15.  $1.00  and  $2.00;  100,  $5.00.  S.  G. 
COOLEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  R.  D.  4. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  15  for  $1.50,  50  for  $3.00,  100 
for  $6.00.  Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards, 
Batavia,  Cal. 


BABY'  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor.  Fort  Bragg.  Cal.    Box  342. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  White  Lig- 
horns.  Prices  on  application.  Orland, 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petalirma.  Cal..  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  I.odi.  Cal. 


HUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  SS 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St..  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Kd  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity.   


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona.  Cal. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  SwAYsuooi),  Pomona. 

The  raising  of  geese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  very  limited,  perhaps  on  account  of  it 
heing  a  warm  climate,  the  market  not 
heing  on  as  sure  a  hasis  for  water  fowls. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that 
very  few  are  raised,  and  yet  there  is  no 
more  delicious  feast  than  a  well  fattened 
goose.  While  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  as 
much  about  raising  geese  as  all  other  va- 
rieties of  land  and  water  fowl,  what  I  do 
know,  and  what  I  have  read,  may  be  help- 
ful to  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  raising 
geese. 

Some  years  ago,  about  twelve,  as  near 
as  I  remember,  I  bought  a  pair  of  large 
China  geese,  expecting  to  raise  some  young 
ones,  but  they  were  too  young  and  we  did 
not  raise  one.  The  goose  laid  about  25 
eggs,  which  is  considered  extra  good,  but 
none  were  fertile.  So  it  is  better  to  buy 
the  eggs  from  an  old  breeder  or  be  sure 
to  buy  two-year-old  breeders,  and  older 
does  not  hurt.  Geese  improve  with  age, 
that  is,  to  breed  from,  and  are  positively 
no  good  under  two  years  of  age. 

Having  secured  eggs  from  a  reliable 
breeder,  if  they  are  to  be  set  with  hens, 
be  sure  your  hens  are  free  from  lice,  be- 
cause a  full  month  is  hard  on  a  hen,  and 
she  should  be  in  good  condition  to  begin 
with.  Feed  her  well  and  do  not  give  her 
more  eggs  than  she  can  cover — about  six 
or  seven  is  plenty.  When  she  has  set  a 
little  over  two  weeks,  you  want  to  begin 
moistening  the  eggs  every  time  she  comes 
off  to  feed.  Use  warm  water  and  sprinkle 
over  the  eggs  and  around  the  nest  freely 
as  the  time  draws  near  for  hatching. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  dryness 
is  not  natural  to  water  fowl;  the  wild 
geese  take  a  bath  every  day  and  go  on  the 
nest  after  just,  shaking  themselves  to  free 
the  feathers  from  surplus  water.  In  Da- 
kota the  wild  geese  are  always  found  nest- 
ing around  the  edge  of  meadows  or 
sloughs;  very  often  you  can  find  both 
goose  and  duck  eggs  right  in  water  and 
warm,  as  the  mother  has  flown  off  at  your 
approach.  This,  then,  is  our  guide;  if  we 
try  to  follow  nature  as  closely  as  we  can 
we  shall  come  out  better  than  if  we  cut 
away  and  set  up  plans  of  our  own.  The 
northern  country  is  where  you  can  study 
the  habits  of  geese,  ducks  and  wild  tur- 
keys, besides  many  other  varieties  of 
game. 

When  the  goslings  commence  to  hatch 
it  is  well  to  take  each  one  away  as  it 
hatches,  unless  the  hen  gets  nervous  with 
too  much  meddling,  in  which  case  it  is 
better  to  leave  her  alone.  Excepting  that 
they  need  more  moisture,  goose  eggs  un- 
der a  hen  are  no  different  than  hen  eggs, 
but  the  size  of  a  gosling  may  mislead  even 
a  sensible  old  hen  and  make  her  believe 
she  has  a  whole  batch  of  them  under  her. 
In  hatching  with  incubators,  the  first 
thing  is  to  make  sure  you  have  one  that 
you  can  rely  on;  if  you  are  satisfied  on 
that  score,  then  start  the  heat  low,  be- 
cause the  eggs  are  large,  and  if  you  should 
get  them  overheated  in  the  first  place  they 
would  be  entirely  ruined.  To  my  mind, 
102c  is  high  enough,  perhaps  too  high  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  then  raise  it  half  a 
degree  the  third  week,  and  run  it  full  103° 
the  last  week  of  incubation. 

After  one  week  of  dry  heat  in  an  incu- 
bator. I  would  begin  to  give  a  little  mois- 
ture by  putting  in  a  sponge  wet  in  warm 
water,  or  a  dish  of  sand  wet  with  quite 
warm  water  and  set  under  the  eggs.  And 
the  last  two  weeks  increase  the  moisture 
and  give  a  good  sprinkling  every  day. 
Now,  the  object  of  sprinkling,  or,  in  fact, 
using  any  moisture  at  all,  is  to  rot  or 
make,  brittle  the  shell  so  that  the  chick 
can  pick  its  way  out  of  its  prison.  It  is 
claimed  by  all  incubator  manufacturers 


that  all  ventilation  should  be  cut  off  the 
last  three  days;  some  even  go  further  and 
say  five  days,  and  while  I  agree  with  them 
that  the  doors  should  not  be  opened  to  let 
in  cold  air,  it  strikes  me  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  supply  the  strug- 
gling chick  with  more  air  just  when  it 
needs  it  most.  Gut  the  reasons  given  for 
shutting  off  all  air  are  such  as  to  keep 
most  of  us  from  experimenting  along  this 
line,  so  we  submit  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

To  return  to  the  egg  shell,  as  the  object 
is  to  make  it  so  that  the  chick  can  pick  its 
way  out,  I  always  use  a  little  creolin  in 
all  waters  used  for  moisture.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  rot  the  shell,  also  keeps  down 
the  carbon  dioxide  that  accumulates  after 
the  ventilators  are  closed.  Pearson's  cre- 
olin, while  destructive  to  all  insect  life,  is 
perfectly  safe  to  use  with  poultry;  it  is 
helpful  in  bowel  trouble,  in  what  is  called 
white  diarrhea,  in  killing  lice,  in  roup  and 
many  other  ways.  Now  it  is  not  a  cure- 
all,  but  it  acts  beneficially  because  it  is  at 
once  a  disinfectant  and  an  insecticide 
when  used  right.  I  believe  that  it  does 
help  rot  the  egg  shell,  and,  anyway,  it 
costs  little  and  does  no  harm,  so  it  is  just 
as  well  to  try  it  in  our  dry  climate.  The 
treatment  of  young  goslings  is  not  very 
much  different  than  we  give  ducks,  except 
that  they  require  more  range,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  give  too  much  green 
feed.  Geese  are  natural  grazers,  and  on 
account  of  the  close  biting  off  of  the  grass 
it  has  been  claimed  that  they  poisoned  it. 
The  same  story  is  told  of  sheep,  but  the 
real  facts  are  that  sheep  nibble  the  grass 
so  close  to  the  ground  that  it  is  likely  to 
kill  the  root,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
geese,  they  bite  very  close  to  the  ground. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  young  gos- 
lings do  not  get  in  water  at  first  or  they 
wili  take  cramps  and  die.  Water  at  feed 
times  as  you  would  ducks,  but  give  water 
in  a  dish  where  they  can  only  put  the 
head  in  about  up  to  the  eyes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  drinking  water,  it  should 
not  be  given  cold  or  they  may  get  cramps. 
Just  take  the  chill  off  for  at  least  two 
veeks,  then  they  will  get  along. 

Now,  as  regards  feed,  one  very  good  au- 
thority on  ducks  and  geese  says:  "At  last 
I  have  found  a  perfect  feed  for  young 
liucks  and  goslings,  and  that  is  Spratt's 
patent  chick  feed.  I  pour  water  on  it, 
which  increases  the  bulk,  and  feed  it  cool 
for  two  weeks;  after  that  put  them  on  a 
mash."  This  is  the  mash  made  of  one 
part  wheat  bran,  one  part  middlings,  two 
parts  corn  meal,  10%  beef  scrap  and  a 
iittle  grit.  He  adds,  "you  will  raise  every 
one." 

Now  this  is  from  a  man  who  raises 
thousands  of  water  fowl,  and  his  word  is 
worth  something;  if  we  want  to  succeed 
we  must  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
that  have  made  a  success  of  what  they  are 
doing.  No  use  to  imitate  the  failure,  but 
that  is  just  what  people  have  been  doing 
these  thousands  of  years,  or  the  world 
would  have  advanced  more  than  it  has. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Spratt's,  Lim- 
ited, advertise  in  the  Prkss  or  not,  but  if 
they  don't  they  ought  to,  for  most  farm- 
ers use  some  of  the  goods  they  sell,  and 
it  is  not  good  form  for  me  to  advertise 
them. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  breeders  (if  you 
expect  to  keep  any).  Geese  require  more 
water  than  ducks;  they  must  have  a  tub 
at  least  in  which  to  paddle  and  fertilize 
the  eggs,  for  if  kept  on  land  all  the  time 
the  eggs  will  not  be  fertile.  They  do 
better  on  good  range  than  when  confined, 
but  can  be  raised  in  smaller  qu-irters. 
In  breeding  season  they  must  have  some 
meat  and  grain,  but  grass  is  very  much 
liked  by  them  and  keeps  them  in  good 
condition  except  during  the  laying  sea 
son.    If  allowed  to  ramble  early  in  the 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Gal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


FREE  BOOK 

HI 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed;  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pullets  laying 
average  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  In  breeding  yards.  Hatching  eggs, 
t~>  hundred,  $40  thousand;  baby  chix,  9  to 
12c.  White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs  and 
chlx  at  same  prices,  from  our  own  choice 
breeding  stock. 


ROOFDEN  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison,  Prop., 
Campbell,  Cal. 

31  ENTRIES  QUALITY 27  PR,ZES 

White  Orpington*.   White  Hurks. 
All  varieties  Indian  Runner  DuckM. 
Plant*  —  Jessie    Strawberry,  Himalaya 
Blackberry. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

l.odl,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
Hocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

J  AS.   M.  MOVKJOMKHY. 
4860  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judgo.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c.  II,  $2.  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 
RAMON' A  FARMS, 
D.  B.  COXE,  Prop.,  Chino.  Calif. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Harrcd  Plymouth  KocIm,  White  Wyan- 
dot lex,  I. lit  In  Rrahmas,  White  Minorca,,, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  If.  COBBLBDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  600  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  In  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  910  per  100. 

Eggs  tor  batching,  $5  per  9100;  91  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1.  I.athrop.  Cal. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 
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morning  you  will  not  get  the  eggs,  for 
they  will  drop  them  in  water  if  they  find 
any. 


ANSWERS    TO  QUESTIONS. 

F.  L.  B. — In  regard  to  the  poor  hatch, 
I  do  not  think  the  fault  is  in  the  lack 
of  green  feed  so  much  as  the  mash.  Hens 
require  bulk,  of  course,  but  not  in  such 
proportion  as  you  think.  Feed  more 
good  sound  grain  and  less  mash;  you 
will  not  get  quite  as  many  eggs,  perhaps, 
but  they  will  produce  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  In  feeding  for  hatching  eggs,  let 
the  bulky  feed  be  sprouted  oats  or  alfalfa, 
and  make  the  hens  scratch  for  the  grain 
you  feed.  Very  likely  your  hens  are  too 
fat  internally.  When  the  eggs  run  smaller 
than  usual,  it  is  caused  from  internal 
fat,  so  cut  out  all  mash  and  feed  more 
hard  grain,  and  I  think  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  right. 

S.  T. — The  only  way  to  have  males 
that  will  not  fight,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
to  raise  them  together  when  young,  and 
even  then  if  they  get  separated  for  a 
few  days  they  will  generally  go  to  it 
when  put  together.  I  do  not  believe  in 
four  or  five  cockerels  running  in  a  flock, 
anyway.  I  don't  care  how  peaceable  they 
appear  to  be,  there  will  be  one  or  more 
bosses  among  them  and  these  will  keep 
on  the  alert  to  chase  the  others  if  they 
get  on  friendly  terms  with  a  hen;  in 
this  way  the  hens  are  not  properly  served 
and  the  eggs  will  be  found  infertile. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AS 
AN  ALL-PURPOSE  FOWL. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  J.  M.  Montgomery. 

How  many  of  us  have  ever  studied  the 
rise  and  fall  of  new  breeds?  What  con- 
sideration have  we  given  to  the  one  breed 
that  has  been  with  us  for  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  is  fully  as  popular  today  as 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  poultrydom? 

All  breeds  can  have  their  booming,  and 
all  are  good  when  properly  managed  and 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 
show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  oiler  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
in  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
bred  stock  ol  all  ages  on  hand.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

DfcN'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Folder,  Mating  list,  cir- 
cular and  prices. 


F.  E.  BALDWIN. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  FEEDS 

CROLEY'S  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Growing  Chick  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Scratch  Feed. 
CROLEY'S  Egg  Maker. 
CROLEY'S  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap. 
CROLEY'S  Blood  Meal. 
CROLEY'S  Standard  Meat  Meal. 
CROLEY'S  Ground   Green  Bone. 
CROLEY'S  Egg  Food  (concentrated). 
CROLEY'S  Graded      Hard  Poultry 
Shell. 

CROLEY'S  Hen-Teeth  Grit. 
CROLEY'S  Granulated  Poultry  Char- 
coal. 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  FEEDS  HAVE 
BEEN  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  OF 
A  CENTURY. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

629  Brnnnan  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Catalogue  Free. 


under  proper  management  bring  good  re- 
sults. But  after  fifty  years  of  test,  you 
find  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  just  as 
popular  as  ever,  and  in  this  long  time  no 
bleed  or  variety  of  breeds  has  been  bred 
and  exhibited  more  than  the  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  good  ones  today  are 
commanding  the  highest  prices  in  their 
entire  career.    These  are  cold  facts. 


There  is  «omething  about  this  breed 
that  attracts  us  all.  No  matter  how  poor- 
ly they  are  bred,  and  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions,  they  always  give  a  good 
accounting  of  themselves  as  meat  and  egg 
producers,  and  as  a  fancier's  fowl — well, 
just  go  into  the  show  room.  In  all  the 
largest  shows  you  will  almost  invariably 
find  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  the  larg- 
est in  the  show  room,  and  that  black  and 
white  barring  with  its  tinted  blue  attracts 
us  all. 

New  breeds  come  and  go,  and  for  a 
time  ride  on  the  high  wave  of  popularity, 
but  the  good  old  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
keep  right  on  making  new  friends  and 
never  letting  their  old  ones  get  away, 
either.  More  credit  can  be  given  them 
today  for  making  the  thoroughbred  poul- 
try business  what  It  is  than  any  other 
breed. 

This  breed  is  always  mentioned  as  a 
general-purpose  fowl.  The  origin  of  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  was  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  qualities  most  desired  in 
a  fowl,  and  scientific  breeding  has  de- 
veloped these  good  qualities  far  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  original  breeders. 
All  other  breeds  have  been  devloped  with 
the  idea  of  excelling  the  combination  of 
good  qualities  in  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  but 
so  far  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

In  this  latter  day  there  are  many  poul- 
try plants  specializing  on  market  poultry 
and  eggs,  but  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
arc  the  backbone  of  the  poultry  industry. 
Just  go  on  the  farms  and  you  will  find 
more  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  than  any 
other  breed  of  poultry.  What  farmer  is 
it  who  doesn't  know  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock?  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
there  are  some  50,000  breeders  in  the 
United  States  today  breeding  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sell- 
ing birds  and  eggs  for  hatching.  There 
is  not  just  one  good  point  that  looms 
above  all  others  and  which  is  the  making 
of  some  breeds,  but  everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  profitable  and  beautiful  fowl 
is  represented  in  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  unreliable 
discussion  about  this  variety  by  inexperi- 
enced breeders.  There  are  often  write-ups 
by  the  amateur  touching  on  color,  shape, 
and  methods  employed  in  breeding,  etc., 


(Continued  on  Page  261.) 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS* 

stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  is  free. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  County,  CALIFORNIA. 


NORTON'S 


BI04 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ANCONAS... 


BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorn!i,  $10  per  100,  $90  per 
1000. 

Buff    Leghorns,   $10   per   100,   $90  per 
1000. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  $15  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100,  $45  per 
1000. 

Hull'  Leghorns,  $5  per  100. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $6  per  100. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  but  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullet  mating  (only)  $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20%  with  order. 


fomona- cal-  She  GOODS* 


iKow  Can  I  Make  Money  With  Poultry 

IS  A  QUESTION  OFTEN  ASKED 


J®' 


DO  IT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  WAY 

Which  simply  means  our  way.  We 
have  put  thousands  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  right  track, 
and  can  do  it  for  you  if  you  will  give 
us  a  chance. 

Write  for  our  free  Catalog  and  Booklet, 
"How  It  All  Came  About." 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Petaluma  Incubator  Company 


[BOX  52 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BOX  52 

PETALUMA,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil,  and. 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

II.  F.  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
County  in  United  States. 


SANITARY  TIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

Graton,  Cal. 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 
Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 


Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
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The  Home  Circle. 


De  Lawd'll  See  Yo'  Froo. 


Sometimes  de  sky  got  lots  o'  gray 

An'  mighty  little  blue, 
But  jes'  yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way — 

De  Lawd'll  see  yo'  froo. 
Yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way, 

Dat's  all  yo'  got  to  do; 
Jes'  do  yo'  duty  day  by  day, 
Be  suah  y'  don't  fuhgit  to  pray — 

De  Lawd'll  see  yo'  froo. 

Ah  wen'  to  Him  de  oddah  day 

An'  ast  Him  what  to  do. 
He  said,  "Yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way 

An'  Ah  will  see  yo'  froo." 
You'  keep  a-peggin'  'way 

An'  jes'  be  good  an'  true; 
Be  suah  yo'  don't  forgit  to  pray, 
An  jes'  yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way — 

De  Lawd'll  see  yo'  froo. 

— Frank  A.  Marshall,  in  Lippincott. 


Going  Home. 


Williams,  of  Arizona,  was  down  on  his 
luck.  He  had  been  five  years  in  the  gold 
territory,  and  had  confidently  looked  for- 
ward to  each  succeeding  year  enabling 
him  to  go  back  home  and  make  things 
comfortable  for  the  woman  and  little  ones. 
But  each  succeeding  year  found  him  pre- 
cisely where  the  previous  one  had  left 
him — a  sanguine  prospector,  with  a 
wealth  of  hope  and  a  pitifully  small  out- 
fit. He  had  frequently  struck  promising 
veins  and  had  hurried  to  his  tent  to  write 
glowing,  exultant  letters  to  the  woman 
whc  was  waiting  for  him,  but  somehow 
the  claims  had  always  petered  out  pre- 
maturely. 

But  this  last  find  had  been  different. 
He  had  taken  out  sixty  dollars  a  day  for 
a  week,  and  with  this  substantial  evi- 
dence of  coming  prosperity  had  written  a 
letter  which  filled  the  far-away  home  with 
sudden  joy.  Then  the  vein  had  disap- 
peared, and  he  had  picked  and  shoveled 
and  hauled  away  dirt  until  his  money 
was  exhausted.  But  the  gold  was  there — 
he  was  sure  of  It,  and  his  confidence  in- 
duced the  trader  at  Three  Forks  to  ad- 
vance him  funds.  However,  there  had 
been  a  shaft  to  sink,  and  solid  rock  to  cut 
through,  and  it  had  all  been  expensive. 
When  it  was  accomplished,  the  money  was 
gone  and  there  was  no  vein. 

He  was  still  confident,  but  the  trader 
was  angry,  and  had  accused  him  of  false 
pretenses.  Only  this  morning  he  had  re- 
ceived intimation  that  the  sheriff  was 
about  to  levy  on  his  mine,  his  "Molly," 
named  after  the  dear  one  it  was  to  do  so 
much  for.  He  was  a  strong  man,  hard- 
ened to  ordinary  weaknesses,  but  as  he 
sat  there  on  the  rough  boulder  tears  be- 
gan to  drop  from  his  eyes  and  roll  down 
his  bronzed,  bearded  face. 

He  was  aroused  by  approaching  foot- 
steps. When  he  looked  up  two  men  stood 
before  him.  One  of  them  was  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  claim;  the  other  was  the 
sheriff. 

"I  have  come  to — "  began  the  officer. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know."  Williams  rose 
heavily  to  his  feet.  "It's  all  right.  Just 
go  ahead.    I  can  do  nothing." 

The  sheriff  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"Oh,  'tain't  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  he 
laughed.  "I  did  'low  on  makin'  a  levy, 
but  Kansas  here  has  been  tellin'  me  some 
thing  that  has  changed  my  plans.  You 
needn't  bother  about  that  jest  now." 

"I  s'pose  ye  heerd  'bout  my  luck?" 
Kansas  asked,  blandly. 

"Yes."  Williams  looked  at  him  stolidly. 
Kansas  was  a  person  of  established  shift- 
letsness,  and  yet  only  a  few  days  before 
he  had  struck  it  rich,  and  was  now  a  man 
of  wealth  and  consequence. 

"I've  got  a  pretty  vein,"  Kansas  went  on 


frankly,  "but  it  dips  to'ards  you  un's  land. 
If  thar's  a  pocket  I  'low  hit's  acrost  your 
line.  I  don't  s'pose  ye'd  be  willin'  to  sell 
out  clean,  but  if  ye  ll  go  pards  I'll  give  ye 
ten  thousand  for  a  half  crae."  He  waited 
a  moment,  but,  as  there  was  no  reply, 
added:  "I'll  make  hit  twenty  for  a  clean 
job,  but  of  course  ye  won't  quit?" 

Williams  looked  down  into  the  valley 
and  up  into  the  mountain,  and  then 
across  to  the  east,  where  the  sun  was 
just  rising  above  the  pines." 

"Yes,  I'll  quit,"  he  said,  huskily.  "You 
can  buy  me  clean  out — I'm  going  home." 
— Frank  H.  Sweet. 


Don't  Wait  for  the  Funeral. 


"If  folks  could  have  their  funerals  when 
they  are  alive  and  well,  and  struggling 
along,  what  a  help  it  would  be!"  sighed 
Aunt  Jerusha,  folding  her  Paisley  shawl 
with  great  care. 

"Now  there  is  poor  Mis'  Brown,"  she 
added,  as  she  pinned  her  Sunday  bonnet 
into  the  green  veil.  "How  encouraged 
she'd  have  been  if  she  could  have  heard 
what  the  minister  said  today.  I  wouldn't 
wonder  one  mite  if  she'd  got  well.  And 
Deacon  Brown  a-wiping  his  eyes  and  all 
of  them  taking  on  so.  Poor  soul,  she 
never  dreamed  they  set  so  much  by  her. 

"Mis'  Brown  got  discouraged.  Yer  see, 
Deacon  Brown  he'd  got  a  way  of  blaming 
things  onto  her.  I  don't  suppose  the 
Deacon  meant  it;  'twas  just  his  way,  but 
it  was  awful  wearing.  When  things  wore 
out  or  broke,  he  acted  just  like  he  thought 
Mis'  Brown  did  it  on  purpose,  and  they 
all  caught  it  like  the  measles  or  whoop- 
ing cough. 

"And  the  minister  a-telling  how  the 
deacon  brought  his  wife  here  when  it 
wasn't  nothing  but  a  wilderness;  and 
how  patiently  she  bore  hardships  and 
what  a  good  wife  she  had  been.  Now 
the  minister  wouldn't  have  known  any- 
thing about  that  if  the  deacon  hadn't  told 
him.  Dear,  dear!  If  he'd  only  told  Mis' 
Brown  herself  what  he  thought,  I  do  be- 
lieve he  might  have  saved  the  funeral. 

"And  when  the  minister  said  how  the 
children  would  miss  their  mother,  seemed 
as  if  they  couldn't  stand  it,  poor  things. 
Well,  I  guess  it  is  true  enough.  Mis' 
Brown  was  always  doing  for  some  of 
them.  When  they  were  singing  about 
sweet  rest  in  heaven  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  was  something  Mis'  Brown 
would  have  to  get  used  to,  for  she  never 
had  none  of  it  here. 

"She'd  have  been  awfully  pleased  with 
the  flowers.  They  were  pretty,  and  no 
mistake.  You  see,  the  deacon  w'n't  never 
willing  for  her  to  have  a  flower  bed.  He 
said  'twas  enough  prettier  sight  to  see 
good  cabbage  a-growin',  but  Mis'  Brown 
always  kind  o'  hankered  after  sweet- 
smelling  things,  like  sweet  peas  and  such. 

"What  did  you  say,  Levi?  'Most  time 
for  supper?  Well,  land  sake,  so  it  is! 
I  must  have  got  a  meditating.  I've  been 
thinking,  Levi;  you  needn't  tell  the  min- 
ister anything  about  me.  If  the  pancakes 
and  the  pumpkin  pies  are  good,  just  say 
so  as  we  go  along.  It  ain't  best  to  keep 
everything  laid  up  for  funerals." — Aunt 
Jerusha  in  New  York  Herald. 


The  closing  exercises  began  with  the 
displaying  of  a  portrait  of  George  Wash- 
ington.  "Who  is  this?"  the  teacher  asked. 

The  children  sat  mute  and  unrespon- 
sive, till  finally  one  little  fellow  piped  up. 

"I  know  who  it  is,"  he  shouted.  "We 
got  that  picture  at  home.  Mamma  told 
me  who  it  is."  He  swelled  with  pride. 
"It's  out  father  from  the  country,"  he 
said.— The  Beacon. 


"They  say  that  when  an  ostrich  is  sur- 
prised he  hides  his  head  in  the  sand."  "I 
wish  he'd  everlastingly  hide  his  tail 
there,"  observed  the  man  who  had  just 
settled  a  heavy  millinery  bill.— Selected. 


Build 
Your  Walls 
and  Ceilings  of 

Beaver  Board 

"THEY  look  better, 
wear  better,  last 
longer,  and  cost  less 
than  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

does  not  crack,  chip  or 
disintegrate. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

keeps  out  heat  and  cold, 
deadens  sound,  and  re- 
tards fire. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

is  quickly  and  easily  put 
up  by  any  one  handy 
with  tools. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  every  home. 


SOLD  BY 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO, 

Klalto  BldK-t  San  Francisco. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Wnman'a  College  »n  Facile  <  <>■■« 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.  California. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  FrnncUeo, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid   U»  •6,000,000.0« 
<urplu*  and  Undivided  Prollta  $5,000,000.00 
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SAFK  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco     Ent»hlliih»<"  l(t«n 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6 : 00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


JRr~fl  LAM  E  or 

^  Q  N  E  E  R  Carpet  Cl  e  a  n V 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Ruga  Made  From  Old  Carpetn  n  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2000  Everett  St.,  Alnmedn,  Oil. 
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BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AS 
AN  ALL-PURPOSE  FOWL. 


( Continued  From  Page  S59. 


and  such  things  are  often  misleading,  such 
as  saying  "They  are  the  hardest  to  breed 
for  color";  "They  are  the  most  determined 
setters";  etc.,  etc.  I  have  had  these  state- 
ments to  contradict  many  times. 

In  selecting  a  breed  it  is  imperative  that 
a  breed  be  selected  best  adapted  by  na- 
ture for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  a  breed,  from  a  utility  stand- 
point, consists  in  its  superiority  in  lay- 
ing eggs  and  in  the  production  of  poultry. 
Now  as  a  market  fowl,  the  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  stands  today  as  far  head  of 
ali  other  breeds  as  at  any  time  in  its 
hif.tory.  Look  over  the  farmers'  flocks, 
visit  the  markets,  ask  the  commission 
men,  consult  government  reports,  and  be 
convinced.  As  egg  producers,  they  rank 
as  the  best,  laying  a  rich  brown  egg  of 
good  size.  But  where  they  excel  in  egg 
production  is  through  the  winter  months 
when  eggs  command  the  highest  prices 
of  any  season  of  the  year.  If  given  free 
range,  they  are  good  foragers  and  will 
pick  up  their  own  living,  yet  they  will 
stand  confinement  better  than  most  any 
other  breed,  unless  it  is  the  Asiatics. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  vigor  and 
reproducing  powers  of  the  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  They  are  the  most  lively 
chicks  hatched,  and  grow  off  lively  and 
make  plump  juicy  broilers  at  six  and 
eight  weeks  old. 

There  are,  I  realize,  many  other  points 
that  could  be  properly  taken  up  as  per 
taining  to  this  subject,  some  of  them  no 
doubt  of  more  consequence  than  those 
mentioned,  but  I  have  touched  only  on 
those  that  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I 
have  written  this  article.  I  honestly  be 
lieve  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is  in 
comparable  as  a  utility  fowl.  In  the  first 
place,  they  originated  in  America  and 
there  is  some  patriotism  in  breeding 
them.  It  is  not  only  a  fowl  adapted  to 
any  conditions  and  requirements,  that 
keeps  itself  in  a  normal  healthy  condi 
tion  without  extraordinary  care,  that  is 
contented  and  happy,  in  confinement  and 
tractable  to  handle,  that  responds  readily 
to  good  care  and  attention,  that  is  strong 
and  vigorous  in  reproducing,  that  is  a 
persistent  worker  for  its  owner's  profit 
by  yielding  prolifically  eggs  of  the  very 
finest  quality  and  poultry  of  the  very 
finest  flavor,  but  it  is  a  fowl  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  own  and  handle.  None  can 
compare  with  it  in  beauty  of  color,  in 
grace  of  shape,  and  in  pride  of  carriage, 
and  none  so  soon  wins  the  love  of  its 
owner.  The  farmer  or  fancier  who  has 
selected  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  has 
taken  a  long  stride  toward  success. 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  I  wish  him  to  notice  the  narrow 
clean-cut  barring.  This  is  from  an  un- 
touched photograph  and  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  heads  ever  photographed.  It 
shows  great  vigor,  strength  and  courage. 


FARM 
BOOKKEEPING 

Run  your  farm  like  a  factory.  Keep 
costs  and  records  of  operations  and  know 
the  profitable  departments  of  your  busi- 
ness, the  same  as  any  factory  or  commer- 
cial business. 

This  can  be  easily  done  by  Hartley's 
Farm  Book-keeping  System.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  practical.  Complete  instructions 
and  example  records  are  worked  out, 
showing  the  entries  you  will  make. 

Scientific  specialized  farming  pays  big. 
Run  your  farm  Intelligently. 

Price  $6.50  delivered  at  your  express 
office,  with  return  privilege. 

Write  us  if  you  wish  additional  de- 
tailed information. 

Send  postoffice  order  or  bank  draft. 

CHARLES  R.  HADLEY  CO. 

Dept.  P.  R.,  LOS  ANGELES,  California. 

References:    First  National  Bank. 


-Most  Miles 


OU  automobile -owning  Farmers, 
whether  you  make  the  easiest  earned 
or  the  hardest  dollars,  want  the  most 
miles  per  dollar  service  out  of  your  automobile 
tires.    "Firestone's"  way  of  getting  extra 
mileage  out  of  a  tire  is  to  build  extra  mile- 
age into  it — stouter  construction,  more 


durable  rubber,  more  expert  hand 
workmanship  and  more  rigid  in- 
spection.   That's  why" Firestone" 
Tires  have  a  record  of  over  ten 
years  without  a  bad  season.    Most  car 
makers  will  furnish  them  without  extra 
charge  on  new  cars,  when  specified. 

Write  a  postal  for  our  books  on 
"  'FIRESTONE'  Pneumatic  Tires"  and 
"Minor  Repairs  and  The  Care  of  Tires" 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 
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What 

"Firestone 
Shod" 
Means,  The  Next 
Time  You  Buy  a  Tire 


^America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Akron,  Ohio  and  All  Principal  Cities 


Send 
Your 
Name  On  a 
Postal  for  our 

Books  Free 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thinking  of  baying  toy  kind  of  pip., 
y  on  r  best  interests  will  be  serred  by  urting 
qi  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS   AND   HOW  TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  J3 

PACIFIC  BUBAL  PRESS,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Save  10%  Buying 
Fr°mTAY  WHAT 

Y3  for  every  service.  Rotary, 

I  UniPS  Centrifugal  and  Spray, 
Rumsey's  make.  Spray 


Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies 

Gas  Engines 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  51  P. 

I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona,  Calif 

or  Weed  Engineering  Co.,  Porter- 
vllle,  <  nl.,  agents  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  ^ 
Chicago,  etc.  ~s  , 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

B80  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


"St.  Marys 
the  best  on 
the  market. 
z\  to  100  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 

"PlflO  All  Sizes,  Fittings  and 
X  fPC  Valves 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.      San  Francisco 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8,  10.12.14.16.18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  milts,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
176  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


Write  O I.I)  HICKORY  St  PPLY  CO.,  las 

A.  Brown,  Mgr.,  Dept.  3,  1GG1  Mission  St.. 
San  Francisco,  for  catalogue  of  Price 
Saver  lines,  including  Implements,  Gaso- 
line Engines,  Pumps,  Wire  Fence,  Paint. 
Buggies,  Wagons,  Harness,  Cream  Separa- 
tors, Furniture,  Carpets,  etc.,  etc.  Prices 
are  wholesale  to  you.  Catalogue  Is  free. 
State  line  most  Interested  in.  Send  five 
of  your  neighbors'  names  who  would  also 
like  catalogue. 


an 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  18,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  very  little  trading  in  the  local 
market  at  present,  few  buyers  being  will- 
ing to  pay  the  prices  asked,  but  holders 
arc  very  firm  in  their  views.  Local  de- 
scriptions are  unchanged  and  largely  nom- 
inal, with  light  supplies,  while  all  North- 
ern grades  are  quoted  higher. 

California  Club   $1.60  @1.65 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.60  @1.C5 

Northern  Bluestem   1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red   1.67 %@  1.72 % 

BARLEY. 

The  continued  rain  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  outlook  for  the  coming  crop, 
causing  a  decline  in  future  quotations  and 
a  further  weakening  of  the  spot  market 
as  well,  though  there  is  little  movement 
of  spot  feed  except  in  a  small  jobbing 
way.  Choice  feed  is  a  little  lower,  but 
low-grade  barley  is  hard  to  find. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.85  @1.90 

Common  Feed    1-80 

OATS. 

The  Northern  market  is  advancing,  and 
some  shortage  is  expected  before  the  new 
crop  is  marketed.  Some  grades  are  firmer 
here,  white  oats  being  higher,  although 
black  are  lower  and  there  is  no  heavy 
movement  of  any  grade  in  this  market. 

Red  Feed   $175  @1.80 

Grpy    Nominal 

White    1.80  @1.85 

Black    1-70  @1.75 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

Prices  for  California  corn  are  too  un- 
settled to  be  quoted,  desirable  stock  being 
hard  to  find,  while  ordinary  offerings 
a iv  not  wanted.  The  same  is  partly  true 
of  Eastern  corn,  though  some  good  stock 
is  obtainable  at  about  the  prices  quoted. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1-90 

RYE. 

The  market  is  rather  easy,  but  local 
1  mding  is  too  small  to  establish  very  defi- 
nite values. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.50@20.00 

BEANS. 

More  favorable  crop  conditions  have 
te  nded  to  weaken  the  market  slightly,  but 
there  has  been  no  quotable  decline  in 
values,  everything  standing  as  last  quot- 
ed. Local  dealers,  in  fact,  report  a  very 
si  long  undertone  to  the  market,  and  look 
for  some  further  advance  in  prices  all 
along  the  line  before  the  new  crops  can 
be  marketed,  notwithstanding  that  a 
good  deal  of  stock  in  some  lines  is  still 
in  growers'  hands.  There  is  still  a  very 
fair  movement,  considering  existing  con- 
ditions, the  heaviest  demand  being  for 
the  cheaper  descriptions,  particularly 
pinks;  but  with  light  stocks  in  other  lines 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  reaction. 

3ayos,  per  ctl  $3.G0  @3.70 

Blackeyes    3./5  @3.90 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas    6.25  @6.35 

Fea    4.10  @4.25 

fink    3.20  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

The  general  movement  keeps  up  fairly 
well  for  this  time  of  year,  but  aside  from 
this  the  market  shows  little  feature,  prices 
standing  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa    17»/2@19  c 

Hioomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4M>@  5  c 

Hemp    3  @3y2C 

Millet    3    @  3V2c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  local  market  is  firm,  with  a  very 
fair  movement,  prices  being  unchanged. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.60 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuff*. 

HAY. 

A  number  of  small  changes  in  price  are 
noted  this  week,  the  continued  rains  hav- 
ing caused  a  much  better  crop  outlook 
and  consequently  an  easier  market.  Deal- 
ers, however,  have  only  moderate  sup- 
plies, and  there  is  no  heavy  surplus  above 
home  requirements  in  growers'  hands,  so 
no  further  decline  is  anticipated  until  the 
new  crop  begins  to  arrive.  The  present 
decline  is  not  very  great  on  most  lines, 
$20  being  now  about  the  top  figure  in  the 
local  market.  Arrivals  here  show  a  ma- 
terial increase,  but  the  hay  was  sold  to 
arrive  and  has  not  burdened  the  market. 
Quite  a  lot  of  hay  was  shipped  from  Port- 
laud  to  southern  California  last  week, 
the  northern  market  being  depressed,  but 
there  will  probably  be  enough  in  the 
State  to  fill  all  requirements  from  now  on. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.50@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@19.00 

Tame  Oats    14.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@17.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@16.50 

Stock  Hay   12.00@13.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

All  descriptions  of  mill  feed  remain  as 
last  quoted,  but  several  lines  are  rather 
easier  than  for  some  time  past,  the  de- 
mand being  more  or  less  curtailed. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.50@25.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    33.00@35.00 

Rolled  Barley   39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

The  best  offerings  of  green  onions  are 
higher.  Oregon  onions  are  cleaning  up 
rapidly,  under  a  heavy  demand  for  ship- 
ment to  outside  points,  and  repeated  ad- 
vances in  the  Oregon  market  have  brought 
about  a  sharp  rise  here.  Southern  vege- 
tables show  little  change,  most  lines  be- 
ing firmly  held  at  the  former  figures,  al- 
though green  peppers  are  a  little  higher, 
and  Mexican  tomatoes  are  easier.  The 
best  lettuce,  also,  is  somewhat  lower. 

Various  lines  of  garden  truck  from 
around  the  bay  are  arriving  in  increas- 
ing quantities,  in  some  lines  being  largely 
in  excess  of  local  needs,  though  outside 
demands  keep  the  market  in  fairly  good 
condition.  The  former  prices  of  aspara- 
gus are  still  maintained,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  arrivals,  though  rhubarb  is  a  little 
lower  and  can  be  cleaned  up  only  with 
difficulty.  Green  peas  from  the  bay  dis- 
trict are  plentiful,  and  bring  top  prices, 
though  considerable  stock  is  still  arriv- 
ing in  increasing  quantities,  in  some  lines 
being  largely  in  excess  of  local  need,  al- 
though outside  demands  keep  the  market 
in  fairly  good  condition.  The  former 
prices  of  asparagus  are  still  maintained, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  arrivals,  though 
rhubarb  is  a  little  lower  and  can  be 
cleaned  up  only  with  difficulty.  Green 
peas  from  the  bay  district  are  fairly  plen- 
tiful and  bring  top  prices,  though  con- 
siderable stock  is  still  arriving  from  more 
distant  points. 
Onions — 

Onions:  Oregon,  ctl   $3.50 

Green,  box    50c@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.25@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   2.25@  2.50 

Cabbage    80  @  90c 

Carrots,  per  sack   60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   35@  50c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      20@  25c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   20@  30c 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.15 

Asparagus    4@  6c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00@  1.50 

Green  Peas    5@  10c 

POTATOES. 
More  new  potatoes  are  coming  in,  sell- 
ing at  the  prices  quoted.  Supplies  of  old 
stock  have  been  greatly  reduced,  not  only 
here  but  in  Oregon  and  the  river  dis- 
trict, and  sharp  advances  are  noted  in 
practically  everything  on  the  list,  includ- 
ing sweet  potatoes.  Top  prices  are  ob- 
tained for  fancy  stock  from  Salinas,  Lom- 
poc  and  the  Pajaro  district. 

Oregon   $  2.15@2.25 

River  Whites    1.75@  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.25@  2.50 

Salinas  Burbanks    2.25@  2.50 

Early  Rose,  seed    2.00®  2.25 


Oregon,  seed    1.65@  1.75 

Salinas,  seed   2.25 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   5@  6c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  market  still  continues  in  excel- 
lent shape  for  both  California  shippers 
and  handlers  of  Eastern  stock.  The  lat- 
ter is  coming  forward  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  but  arrivals  from  nearby  points 
are  very  small,  and  everything  that  conies 
in  is  readily  disposed  of  at  the  full 
prices  quoted  last  week.  Turkeys  are 
scarce,  and  while  the  demand  is  closely 
limited,  there  is  enough  inquiry  to  cause 
a  little  advance  over  former  figures. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   33    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   29    @30  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12y,c 

Young  Roosters   20    @24  "c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   8.00@12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

do    dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  seems  to  have  about  reached  bot- 
tom for  the  time  being,  prices  being  a 
little  above  last  week's  level,  and  the 
market  is  now  firm  at  an  advance.  Low- 
grade  stock  is  especially  scarce,  and  sells 
very  little  below  extras. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras   ...31%  31%  82%  31%  82%  33 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     31     32     —     —  — 
Firsts   30     80%  81%  31     31%  31V2 

EGGS. 

For  the  last  week  the  production  of 
eggs  has  been  extremely  heavy,  and  the 
price  has  fallen  a  little  below  that  of  last 
week,  though  all  lines  are  now  steady  and 
no  change  has  occurred  for  some  days. 
Receipts  just  now  are  running  a  little 
lighter,  but  buying  for  storage  is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  prices  up. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...20     20     20     20     20  20 

Firsts   19%  19     19V»  19V»  19'/.  19V. 

Seconds  ..19  18'/-  18%  18 V>  18%  18% 
Selected 

Pullets  . .  1 8 VL»  ISM?  18%  18M>  18y2  1SM> 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  quoted  on  the  Exchange  remain 
very  firm  at  the  former  prices,  but  Mon- 
terey cheese  is  very  plentiful  and  weak, 
with  a  further  decline. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb          19  c 

Firsts    17  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   20  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  12  V®  14  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Trading  in  storage  apples  remains  in- 
active, the  local  demand  being  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits.  The  first  lot  of 
Watsonville  strawberries  arrived  this 
week,  in  addition  to  several  crates  from 
Los  Angeles,  and  all  fo.ind  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  the  prices  quoted.  Arrivals,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  sufficiently  regular  to 
establish  very  definite  values.  A  lot  of 
packed  grapes  from  Spain  arrived  this 
week,  being  offered  at  $10  per  barrel. 
Strawberries,  drawer   $2.50 

do    crate    3.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.00@  1.50 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25®  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  continued  selling  of  prunes  by  large 
speculative  holders  in  the  East  has  caused 
a  little  uneasiness  in  the  Coast  market, 
and  local  packers  are  quoting  slightly 
lower  prices,  though  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  restoration  of  former  values 
before  long.  Otherwise  values  stand  as 
before,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  firmer 
feeling  in  most  lines.  The  demand,  at 
least,  is  picking  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  peaches  and  apricots,  which  have  been 
practically  neglected  for  several  months, 
are  moving  off  well  in  a  jobbing  way.  If 
the  present  demand  continues  up  to  ex- 
pectations, the  Eastern  trade  will  doubt 
less  be  in  the  market  before  long  for 
additional  supplies.  Aside  from  a  few 
small  lots  of  apricots,  however,  there  is 
very  little  fruit  left  in  growers'  hands. 
Raisins  remain  quiet,  but  are  steadily 
held,  and  a  fair  movement  at  about  pres- 
ent prices  is  expected  within  the  next  few 


months.    The  New  York  Journal  of  Com 

merce  says: 

"Because  of  the  heavy  demand  for 
peaches  from  the  South  and  West  during 
the  past  week  or  ten  days  a  number  of 
packers  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
offerings,  while  those  who  are  willing  to 
l  ook  further  orders  have  raised  their  quo- 
tations half  a  cent  above  the  opening 
prices.  Apricots  are  in  active  demand, 
but  as  holders  are  not  trying  to  force 
business  in  either  spot  or  future  delivery, 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  steady. 

"In  spot  prunes  a  fairly  steady  feeling 
prevailed,  but  no  business  of  consequence 
was  reported  by  West  Side  jobbers  or 
brokers.  Nothing  is  doing  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  in  prunes  for  prompt  or  de- 
ferred shipment  from  the  Coast  out  of 
present  holdings,  but  the  packers  are  rep- 
resented as  indifferent  sellers  and  will 
Consider  no  bids  at  anything  under  their 
basis  prices. 

"Raisins  either  for  spot  or  forward  de- 
livery receive  little  if  any  attention  at 
present,  and  prices  are  nominal.  Coast 
advices  are  to  the  effect  that  because  of 
the  continued  dry  weather  growers  are 
firmer  in  their  views  as  to  sweatbox  prices 
for  the  1912  crop,  as  well  as  on  the  hold 
over  from  last  season." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  9  c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Figs   4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    @  8M?c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6'4@  6%c 

Pears   7%@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    @  3>Ac 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6Vc 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5V4c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  rains  that  have  visited  the  State 
during  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  of 
immense  value  to  orange  growers  as  well 
as  to  other  lines  of  agriculture.  The 
small  sizes  of  oranges  will  now  be  rem- 
edied and  the  fruit  generally  helped  by 
the  moisture.  Shipments  have  been  light 
(luring  the  past  week,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  into  the  groves,  and  as 
a  result  the  Eastern  auctions  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  to  handle  future  supplies  at 
higher  prices. 

At  the  New  York  auction  on  Monday. 
March  11.  oranges  sold  all  the  way  up 
from  $1.30  to  $3.30  per  box,  and  lemons 
averaged  $2.05  to  $2.55. 

On  the  same  day  at  Philadelphia,  Nav- 
els brought  from  $1.65  to  $2.00;  lemons. 
$2.55.  Florida  oranges  sold  for  $1  up  to 
$3.35.  The  Boston  market  on  the  11th, 
averaged  for  Navels -from  $1.20  to  $3.10. 
and  lemons  brought  $3.45  and  $4  per  box. 

At  the  independent  auction  at  Los  An 
geles  on  Monday,  prices  varied  from  $1.60 
to  $1.90  f.  o.  b.  California,  on  two  cars 
of  Navels. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  March  11  were  8,560  cars,  as 
against  12,781  cars  to  the  same  date  last 
year.  Lemon  shipments  to  the  same  date 
were  1,509  cars,  as  compared  with  1,697 
cars  last  year. 

The  demand  in  San  Francisco  continues 
very  light,  weather  conditions  being  part- 
ly responsible  for  the  lack  of  interest. 
Arrivals  of  Navel  oranges  for  the  last 
week  have  been  extremely  light,  but  there 
has  been  no  shortage  of  stock,  and  prices 
stand  as  before.  Grapefruit,  lemons,  and 
limes  are  unchanged.  There  is  still  quite 
a  lot  of  frosted  fruit  in  the  market,  sell- 
ing at  the  same  prices  as  before. 
Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice    2.00@  2.25 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00@  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Considerable  interest  is  taken  in  the 
leorganization  of  the  walnut  growers' 
marketing  associations,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  bring  about  more  satisfactory 
conditions  than  prevailed  this  year.  There 
is  still  quite  a  lot  of  the  old  crop  on 
hand,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  pros- 
pect of  cleaning  up  within  the  next  three 
months  at  the  present  quotations.  There 
la  nothing  new  in  almonds. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18%c 

I  X  L   17V4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16%c 

Drakes    14%c 

Languedoc    14  %c 

Hardshells    8    &  8%c 
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Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12y2c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16V2c 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  a  little  easier,  though 
[■rices  stand  about  as  before.  The  crop 
outlook  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
rain;  and  a  good  many  small  lots  which 
had  been  held  back  are  now  coming  into 
the  market.  Only  white  and  water-white 
stock  receives  much  attention. 

Comb,  white   13    @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white  ......  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7%c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  demand  of  any  consequence, 
and  prices  stand  as  for  some  time  past. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  old  crop  is  practically  nominal,  be- 
ing well  cleaned  up,  and  so  far  there  is 
rioi  much  doing  in  the  way  of  contracts, 
though  some  business  has  been  reported 
at  Santa  Rosa  lately  at  27c. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1!M2  crop   27c 


Live  Stock. 

Sheep  are  coming  in  a  little  more 
freely,  and  prices  show  a  slight  decline. 
The  only  other  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  increasing  supply  of  young  calves, 
which  are  coming  in  too  fast  to  find  a 
ready  market  and  are  accordingly  lower. 
Gross  weight : 

Steers:  No.  1   6    @  614c 

No.  2    5%C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  514c 

No.  2    4Va@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  3%c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6V2c 

Medium    5M>@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed.  heavy   6V>c 

150  to  250  lbs   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6V2c 

Prime  Wethers   5    @  5V4c 

Ewes    4M@  4i/.c 

Lambs   6M>@  6%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9%@10  c 

Cows    8%@  9Vl-c 

Heifers    8%@  B%C 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10  @10V2c 

Ewes    9    @  9%C 

Spring  Lambs    15    @17  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

HIDES. 

All  prices  are  firmly  held  as  for  some 
time  past,  though  there  is  no  great  de- 
mand at  the  moment. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  c 

Medium    lO^Ac 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16V,c 

Calf    16yoC 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    IS    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls   16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18V.@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23Vi@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 


Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

WOOL. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  trading  of 
any  consequence  in  the  new  spring  clip, 
as  shearing  is  still  under  way  in  the 
South  and  has  not  been  started  in  many 
districts,  but  local  buyers  show  consider- 
able interest  in  the  new  clip.  Eastern 
markets,  however,  are  reported  dull. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12i/oc 

7  months    9    @12  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Pall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

The  local  market  seems  to  be  gradu- 
ally working  into  a  little  better  condition, 
though  considering  the  high  quality  of 
some  recent  arrivals,  the  prices  realized 
at  the  auctions  have  hardly  been  up  to 
expectations.  In  several  lines,  however, 
values  are  better  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  is  believed  that  still  better  values 
will  prevail  at  the  next  sales.  There  are 
plenty  of  buyers  for  horses  showing  the 
proper  style,  even  for  stock  of  compara- 
tively light  weight,  but  so  far  most  buy- 
ers have  been  looking  for  low  prices. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$290 (fj) 335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225*77)260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@210 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150(5)185 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5290 

900  lbs   140(5165 

1100  lbs   200(5225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  fifth  edition  of  "California  Fruits", 
by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  which  was  issued 
two  years  ago,  was  exhausted  this  week. 
We  have  no  copies  on  hand  and  therefore 
cannot  fill  orders  until  a  new  edition  is 
printed.  Professor  Wickson  has  been  at 
work  for  some  time  revising  the  book, 
and  we  trust  that  in  a  short  time  the 
sixth  edition  will  be  ready  for  the  trade. 
Just  as  soon  as  possible,  we  will  make 
the  announcement  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, and  in  the  meantime  if  any  reader 
wishes  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edi- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  see  your  dealer 
at  once  before  he  is  sold  out.  Several 
hundred  copies  of  "California  Vegetables" 
are  still  on  hand,  and  orders  are  filled 
as  soon  as  received. 


This  department  has  had  little  to  say 
of  late  about  circulation  gains,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  had  so  much  advertising 
that  the  space  has  been  used  in  making 
other  people's  announcements.  Several 
issues  during  the  past  two  months  could 
not  carry  all  the  advertising  offered. 
However,  as  the  summer  season  comes 
along,  we  will  have  more  space  to  use 
in  telling  our  readers  what  we  are  doing, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  may  say  that  our 
circulation  is  growing  at  a  very  satisfac- 
tory rate. 


The  severe  frost  in  Kings  county  re- 
cently is  reported  to  have  done  consider- 
able damage  to  the  apricots  of  that  sec- 
tion. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  mcdern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  flttlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tets,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

San  Francisco. 


Cor. 


8th  and  Irwin  St., 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  need  such  a  map  before  laying 
out  your  Irrigation  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Engine  Disc  Plows. 

The  strongest  disc  plow  made  and  posi- 
tively the  lightest-draft.  Your  engine  will 
plow  20%  more  land  per  day  with  our 
plow  than  with  any  other.  Think  and 
figure,  then  get  our  prices. 

SPAULDING   ROBBINS   DISC   PLOW  CO., 
112  Post  St.,  San  Frnnclseo. 


The  Improved  Johnson  Tractor 

is  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  horse.  It  compresses  into 
a  small  space  the  pulling  power  of  twelve  horses,  yet  is 
handled  as  readily  as  a  three  horse  team.  Its  construc- 
tion is  simple,  being  no  more  complicated  than  an 
engine  gang  plow.  Give  it  one-tenth  the  time  needed  to 
take  care  of  your  horses,  and  it  will  always  be  in  good 
working  condition. 

For  plowing,  cultivating,  road  and  farm  haulage, 

The  Improved  Johnson  Tractor 

will  do  better  work  at  a  saving  of  at  least  one-half 
over  using  horses. 

Tell  us  in  your  first  letter  the  type  of  implements 
you  now  have,  and  the  character  of  your  soil.  At  pres- 
ent we  can  make  immediate  deliveries,  but  at  the  rate 
orders  are  coming  in,  our  factory  will  be  filled  shortly. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


t^        THE  ^0 

KEwanEF 

*■  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  alt  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 

Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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/V\T.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"BEN1CIA=HANC0CK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODYMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by    equipment   with   special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  Plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  oame 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New   Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 

.       „  ,  ,  _  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

li,  2J,  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MAT  E  R I A  L  ,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERLOO-BOY  *ye£»;»; 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped— fully  guaranteed. 

_A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 
stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you— shows  you— in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  todav — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl! 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  the  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  World  from 

Frost  Damage 

LIMONEIRA  COMPANY. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  January  11,  1912. 

Frost  Prevention  Company, 

Bank  of  Italy  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  Sth  inst.,  inquiring  as  to 
our  experience  with  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  during  the  recent  cold  spell.  I 
told  you  when  I  saw  you  in  Corona  recently  that  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
testimonial  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  as  a  means 
of  controlling  low  temperatures  and  preventing  damage  by  frost. 

As  I  continued  my  trip  through  the  Riverslre,  Colton  and  Rialto  territories 
the  great  injury  which  I  saw  by  frost  damage  there  makes  me  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  our  experience,  and  call  attention  to  a  method  of  handling  low  tem- 
perature which  I  believe  effective,  and  by  means  of  which  I  believe  most  all, 
if  not  all,  of  the  damage  which  I  saw  could  have  been  avoided. 

Our  property,  before  we  bought  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters,  was  equipped  on 
all  of  the  low  lands  with  112  coal  baskets  to  the  acre.  We  had  had  so  many 
times  when  our  margin  of  safety  was  so  small  that  we  determined  to  add  to 
our  equipment.  We  therefore  purchased  56  two-gallon  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 
to  the  acre,  and  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  thoroughly  test  them  out  dur- 
ing the  recent  cold  spell.  While  our  coal  baskets  served  us  very  well,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  distillate  pot  has  many  points  of  advantage  over  the  coal. 

During  the  last  cold  spell  our  method  was  to  light  56  coal  baskets  to  the 
acre  early  in  the  night  before  the  temperature  got  very  low,  and  then  when- 
ever we  saw  that  that  amount  of  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature from  falling,  we  would  light  the  oil  pots.  We  raised  the  temperature 
with  56  oil  pots  and  56  coal  baskets  burning  at  the  same  time  eleven  degree.-", 
when  thermometers  all  around  the  zone  fired  were  falling. 

The  principal  points  of  advantage  in  the  oil  pots  are,  first,  ability  to  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  heat  almost  immediately;  second,  ability  to  control 
the  heat  after  lighting  by  covering  up  the  oil  pots  and  saving  fuel  in  case  the 
temperature  should  rise  high  enough  so  that  heat  is  not  In  need;  third,  easy 
to  handle;  fourth,  smaller  expense  as  compared  with  coal.  We  estimate  that 
the  oil  pot  can  be  handled  for  less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  the  coal 
basket. 

Anyone  having  cold  ground  should  equip  with  not  less  than  a  two-gallon  oil 
pot  to  the  tree,  and.  If  extremely  low  temperature,  100  to  the  acre  would  be 
better.  We  found  that  the  two-gallon  pot  would  burn  and  give  off  a  good 
heat  from  eight  to  nine  hours.  It  is  my  judgment  that  anyone  equipping  with 
the  one-gallon  pots  makes  a  great  mistake,  and  while  a  two-gallon  pot  answers 
the  purpose,  I  believe  a  three-gallon  one  would  be  better.  , 

Yours  very  truly, 

LIMONEIRA  COMPANY. 

By  C.  C.  Teague,  Mgr. 
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HOGS  IN  DIVERSIFIED  FARMING. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

In  this,  the  age  of  specialization,  farming  is  becoming  an  exception  to 
other  walks  of  life,  as  there  the  most  successfully  managed  farms  are  those 
where  not  one  product  is  raised,  but  many,  and  diversified  farming,  both 
for  financial  profit  and  for  the  sake  of  the  land,  is  more  desirable  than 
the  growing  or  production  of  but  one  crop. 

In  diversified  farming  live  stock  always  occupies  a  prominent  position, 
both  as  a  method  of  marketing  some 
of  the  other  crops  and  to  return  fertil- 
ity to  the  soil.  Although  cows  are  gen- 
erally considered  best  to  supplement 
other  kinds  of  farming,  on  the  Locust 
Grove  Farm  of  T.  I.  Levy,  near  Man- 
teca,  San  Joaquin  county,  hogs  have 
been  found  to  be  the  best  kind  of  live 
stock  to  keep  in  quantity,  and  these 
are  kept,  not  because  it  was  carefully 
determined  so  at  the  start,  but  because 
the  merits  of  the  ease  worked  it  out 
in  this  fashion. 

The  farm  has  80  acres,  about  56  of 
which  was  set  out  a  few  years  ago  to 
olives  and  almonds.  Of  the  remainder, 
about  12  are  usually  kept  in  alfalfa, 
grown  without  irrigation. 

At  first  quite  a  number  of 
cows  were  kept,  and  the  skim- 
milk  fed  to  hogs.  Later  it 
was  found  that  the  hogs  were 
more  profitable  than  the  cows, 
so  at  present  only  half  a  dozen 
grade  Holsteins  are  kept,  and 
this  is  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  skim-milk  than  for  the 
butter-fat. 

But  the  skim-milk  forms 
only  a  portion  of  the  hog  feed, 
a  very  large  part  of  which  is 
grown  between  the  trees,  dem- 
onstrating that  fruit  can  lend 
itself  readily  to  diversified 
farming,  even  with  dry  farm- 
ing. 

The  trees  are  set  25  feet 
apart  and  are  from  four  to 
six  years  of  age.    In  most  of 

the  orchard  a  strip  of  barley  about  nine  feet  wide  is  planted  in  each 
row,  to  furnish  hay  for  the  live  stock.  At  the  side,  in  line  with  the 
trees  two  hills  of  pumpkins  or  watermelons  are  also  planted  between 
each 'two  trees.  The  land  can  stand  this,  even  with  the  shy  rainfall  of 
the  northern  San  Joaquin  valley,  on  account  of  thorough  cultivation, 
and  apparently  without  hurtmg  the  trees  at  their  present  age.  Later 
on,  when  the  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  is  developed,  the 
system  will  be  continued,  or  improved,  the  coming  of  the  water  assuring 
plenty  of  moisture  for  both  trees  and  the  annual  crops. 

In  the  rest  of  the  orchard  either  Egyptian  corn  or  sunflower  is  grown. 
Besides  this,  a  little  less  than  two  acres  in  the  open  is  planted  to  Jeru- 
salem artichokes.  The  remainder  of  the  ranch  is  planted  to  either  bar- 
ley or  alfalfa,  it  being  necessary  to  plow  up  the  alfalfa  every  two  or 
three  years  on  account  of  the  sandy  soil  and  no  irrigation,  replacing  it 
for  a  year  or  two  with  grain  hay. 

These  crops  lend  themselves  well  to  live  stock,  especially  hog  raising; 


Locust  Grove  Berkshire  Sire — Kennett 


How  the  Beikshires  Enjoy  a  Dessert  of  Almond  Hulls. 


bran  and  middlings  being  practically  the  only  food  purchased  for  them. 
The  artichokes  keep  about  40  hogs,  with  alfalfa,  from  late  fall  into  late 
February  or  March.  They  are  a  starchy  food  and  offset  well  the  high 
protein  content  of  alfalfa.  While  they  have  the  artichokes  they  run  on 
alfalfa  and  barley  stubble.  The  Egyptian  corn  and  sunflower  seeds  fur- 
nish concentrates,  both  for  hogs  and  chickens,  giving  a  firmness  to  the 
flesh  that  alfalfa  alone  could  not  give.  The  sunflowers  are  considered 
worth  more  for  this  purpose  than  the  corn,  but  are  so  rich  that  corn  is 
needed  with  them. 

The  skim-milk  thus  goes  only  a  short  distance  for  hog  feed,  and  is 

used  mainly  with  the  young  pigs,  as 
are  also  the  bran  and  middlings  which 
are  fed.  The  older  animals  thrive  on 
the  alfalfa,  artichokes,  barley  pasture, 
melons,  corn  and  sunflowers  that  are 
grown. 

The  Berkshire  hogs  raised  are  all 
registered,  except  the  culls.  Most  of 
the  breeding  stock  is  California  bred, 
including  Kennett  and  Baron  Bachelor 
IV,  the  herd  boars,  as  Mr.  Levy  con- 
siders that,  except  in  rare  cases,  as 
fine  quality  thoroughbred  hogs  can  be 
found  in  California  as  anywhere,  al- 
though a  few  choice  sows  have  been 
purchased  in  the  East. 

The  hogs,  as  before  indicated,  are 
left  out  to  work  for  their  food,  much 
of  the  time,  although  not 
much  work  is  needed  to  get 
it.  The  pens  are  kept  very 
clean,  all  the  manure  being  re- 
moved twice  a  week  to  the 
orchard  or  alfalfa,  and  sheep- 
dip  is  sprinkled  around  in  the 
pens  after  cleaning. 

The  proposition  of  using  a 
gunny  sack  dipped  in  crude 
oil  and  wrapped  around  a 
stake  to  keep  off  ticks,  etc., 
has  been  improved  on  (and 
should  be  followed  by  every 
hog  raiser)  by  using  heavy 
rope  wrapped  tightly  around 
a  post,  as  the  hogs,  cannot  tear 
this  with  their  teeth  as  they 
can  burlap. 

A  little  crude  oil  is  also  kept 
in  the  wallows,  as  is  also  a 
small  amount  of  chloride  of  lime.  Still  another  thing  used  for  the  health 
of  the  hogs  is  a  small  cake  of  asafoetida,  kept  in  the  drinking  trough.  It 
is  covered  by  the  perforated  top  of  a  tin  can,  which  allows  it  to  dissolve 
very  slowly. 

Gilts  farrow  their  first  litter  when  about  a  year  old.  It  is  customary 
to  permit  only  about  six  or  seven  of  the  first  litter  to  mature,  and  this  is 
culled  severely.  Older  sows  are  permitted  to  raise  all  of  their  pigs,  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  about  half  the  pigs  go  to  the  block.  The  latter,  it  has 
been  found,  had  better  be  sold  when  weighing  from  80  to  100  pounds, 
rather  than  to  keep  feeding  until  they  are  much  older,  as  the  gain  in 
weight  hardly  pays  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  feeding  them. 

One  interesting  thing  about  the  almonds  is  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  Texas  Prolific  in  comparison  with  other  varieties.  The  Nonpareils,  for 
instance,  are  only  about  5  feet  high,  and  the  Texas  about  12  feet  and  have 
five  or  six  times  as  much  wood.  Drakes  Seedling  trees  are  about  half 
way  between  the  other  two  in  size. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
Dished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  M.,  Mar.  19,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.74 

29.06 

36.01 

54 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.76 

12  00 

19.94 

66 

34 

.25 

6  30 

15.88 

66 

38 

San  Francisco .. 

.57 

10  40 

18  54 

66 

44 

.54 

7.42 

13  69 

70 

34 

.18 

4.63 

7.63 

70 

42 

Independence... 

01 

1  40 

7.45 

62 

24 

8an  Luis  Obispo 

.32 

12.70 

16  49 

66 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.15 

9  01 

12  97 

68 

42 

San  Diego  

.17 

6.82 

8.29 

70 

46 

The  Week. 

March  has  brought  a  foretaste  of  summer  as  is 
its  wont.    It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that 
a  colt  should  wholly  forget  to  be  frisky,  although 
the  full  responsibility  of  a  steady  pull  should  be 
placed  upon  it,  and  we  have  to  smile  upon  this 
mood  of  March  even  though  we  are  trusting 
wholly  upon  its  serious  weather-work  to  carry  the 
season's  outcome  to  satisfactory  figures.   For  this 
purpose  we  need  a  stormy  March,  and  tokens  of 
its  lightness  are  not  so  pleasing  as  in  years  of  or- 
dinary rainfall.   And  yel  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  in  our  California  experience  of  nearly  four 
decades,  covering  two  years  of  minimum  rainfall 
and  many  more  of  close  approach  to  it,  we  have 
never  seen  the  people  more  jolly  and  confident  in 
the  face  of  crop-danger  than  they  have  been  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.   This  is  due  in  part  to  a 
progressive  optimism  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  really  learned  to  do  more  with  less  water 
than  formerly,  supplementary  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  getting  more  water  indirectly  and  therefore 
are   less   dependent   upon   direct  precipitation. 
These  are  timely  topics  for  rural  reflection ;  possi- 
bly good  questions  for  rural  debating,  of  which  we 
are  sometimes  asked  to  make  suggestions..  "Why 
is  the  California  spirit  brighter  in  the  dry  than  it 
used  to  be  in  the  wet,"  ought  to  furnish  forth 
arguments  to  advocates  of  everything  from  dry 
farming  to  prohibition  and  include  also  those  great 
moral  considerations  which  every  orator  should 
transfix  in  his  peroration.    And  then  other  ques- 
tions naturally  cluster  around  th's  central  illumi- 
nation— are,  in  fact,  drawn  to  it  like  moths  and 
swamp-bugs  to  an  arc  light:  "Is  an  inch  of  rain 
in  March  worth  two  in  November";  "Is  an  inch 
of  water  in  the  ground  better  for  crops  than  two 
inches  in  San  Francisco  bay"? — which  include  not 
only  actual  amounts  of  water,  but  the  times  and 
ways  of  its  coming.    Discussion  of  these  matters 
will  be  very  interesting  and  will  enable  close- 
lookers  to  discern  whether  such  a  statement  as 
the  following,  which  we  find  in  an  interior  ex- 
change, is  really  justified:  "Reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley  forecast  banner 
crops  as  a  result  of  the  recent  rains.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  cereal  outlook,  and  estimates 
are  freely  made  that  not  only  will  the  output  from 


the  average  acreage  be  greater  than  in  former 
years,  but  a  greater  area  has  been  seeded  this 
year  than  ever  before,  since  the  decrease  in  grain 
area  began  on  account  of  big  ranches  sold  for 
subdivision  and  tree  planting.  The  expected  crop 
and  satisfactory  condition  is  due  to  the  recent 
warm  rains,  the  great  good  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents." 

If  this  is  true,  .then  everybody  has  been  doing 
an  altogether  unnecessary  amount  of  worrying 
this  winter.  Everyone  should  watch  this  year  for 
evidence  as  to  what  is  the  relatively  greater  im- 
portance of  spring  rains  and  how  much  water  is 
actually  needed  to  insure  the  condition  which  our 
interior  friend  is  so  happy  about. 

Must  We  Protect  Our  Dutchmen? 

Possibly  this  is  even  a  more  taking  subject  for 
rural  debating  societies,  for  there  are  signs  that 
Irishmen  are  making  monkeys  of  them.  We  have 
just  read  a  telegram  which  says  that  a  picture  of 
a  cabbage  is  the  official  title  of  the  emblem 
adopted  by  David  Greenblatt  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  ballots  as  independent  candidate  for 
leadership  in  a  downtown  election  district  of  New 
York  City.  A  duly  certified  representation  of  the 
emblem  has  been  filed  with  the  board  of  election 
and  approved.  Mr.  Greenblatt  says  the  cabbage 
was  selected  as  an  emblem  for  him  by  one  of  his 
Irish  constituents.  Now,  although  the  name  has 
an  emerald  hue,  we  are  impelled  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Greenblatt  is  some  kind  of  a  Dutchman.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  his  Irish  friends  have  put  it 
onto  him  by  persuading  him.  to  officially  certify 
the  sauer-kraut  emblem  and  make  his  campaign 
on  that  basis,  which  will  make  it  easy  for  some 
Irishman  to  beat  him  with  the  shamrock  as  a 
token  of  much  finer  sentiment  and  higher  signifi- 
cance. As  a  matter  of  common  observation,  a 
Dutchman  has  about  as  much  chance  in  politics 
with  an  Irishman  as  Bill  Nye  had  with  Ah  Sin. 
in  another  game.  The  particular  menace  which 
portends  is  indicated  by  an  appeal  which  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Dublin  has  made  to  President 
Taft  for  rigid  enforcement  of  American  immigra- 
tion laws  as  a  means  of  preventing  further  de- 
population of  Ireland  by  immigration.  The  coun- 
cil declares  that  Ireland  has  lost  nearly  half  of  its 
people  with;n  the  last  sixty  years  "by  unneces- 
sary and  abnormal  immigration,"  and  that  the 
obliteration  of  the  Irish  nation  is  actually  threat- 
ened. Irish  immigration,  the  letter  says,  is  di- 
rected largely  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-third  of  the  people  who  leave  the 
country  travel  on  tickets  purchased  for  them  by 
residents  of  the  United  States.  If  it  were  not  for 
breaking  that  law  some  more  we  might  appeal  to 
the  Dutchmen  to  buy  some  tickets  and  bring  their 
friends  over  in  equal  numbers.  But  then  Dutch- 
men are  harder  to  move;  they  like  things  at  home 
so  much  better. 

Must  We  Learn  From  the  Danes? 

Referring  to  our  discussion  of  European  systems 
of  agricultural  banks  and  the  ways  they  finance 
fanners  at  first  cost  of  money  and  the  appeal  to 
Mr.  Lubin  to  come  back  to  th;s  country  and  help 
the  Southerners  to  understand  how  they  can  be 
financed  in  the  same  way,  we  come  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  Southerners  are  also  hoping  to 
learn  something  from  the  Danes.  It  seems  that 
Dr.  Maurice  Egan,  the  United  States  minister  to 
Denmark,  has  been  invited  by  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Society  to  make  a  series  of  talks  on 
"Danish  Agricultural  Co-operation  and  Conserva- 
tion" before  the  Southern  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  The  reputation  of  Danish 
farmers  to  help  themselves  by  co-operat;on  under 
government  provisions,  is  a  little  ahead  of  any- 


thing else  in  the  world,  and  the  way  they  have 
successfully  stormed  the  English  markets  with 
fine  products  makes  the  English  producers  look 
like  a  lot  of  loafers.  The  Southern  people  who 
wish  their  agriculture  and  trade  to  go  forward 
are  certainly  wise  in  trying  to  learn  from  the 
Danes.  Dr.  Egan  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
methods  which  have  made  Denmark  a  leader  in 
co-operative  agr:culture.  He  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  Danish  farmers  has  been  not  only 
due  to  their  perfect  co-operation,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  they  received  the  hearty  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  national  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. Dr.  Egan,  as  the  expounder  of  that  fact, 
should  certainly  do  great  good  in  this  country. 
It  is  probably  also  true  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
or  would  adopt  a  policy  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Ireland  like  that  which  the  Danish  government 
has  practiced  in  the  advancement  of  Denmark  we 
should  not  be  accused  of  the  depopulation  of  Ire- 
land. We  are  not  depopulating  Denmark  ;  in  fad 
we  wish  we  were  able  to  do  a  little  in  that  line. 
We  are  not  depopulating  Germany;  in  fact  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  people  away  from  Germany 
under  the  present  progressive  rule  in  that  conn 
try.  Possibly  we  have  to  depopulate  the  countries 
which  will  stand  for  it,  because  Canada  is  de- 
populating us.  According  to  railroad  officials, 
more  than  200,000  persons  will  leave  the  United 
States  for  Canada  this  year.  In  a  way  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  send  Dr.  Egan  around  the  world 
teaching  the  nations  how  it  is  that  the  Danes  stay 
at  home  and  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

Dr.  Wiley  Retires. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  not  beaten,  but  is  tired  of  conten- 
tion and  therefore  has  resigned  his  position  as 
chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  which  position  he  has  secured  the  pure-food 
legislation  of  the  United  States  and  so  fully  con- 
vinced the  people  of  its  supreme  value  that  they 
rightly  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  devised.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously explained,  Ave  have  always  wondered  why 
a  man  who  is  so  right  and  great  on  this  main  issue 
could  be  so  small  and  wrong  on  a  few  questions 
of  the  preparation  of  California  fruit  products.  It 
is  perhaps  only  an  illustration  of  the  old  theme — 
"the  greatness  and  littleness  of  eminent  men," 
and  in  the  event  of  Dr.  Wiley's  retirement  we 
count  our  objections  to  his  career  as  simply  a 
vanishing  point  against  him.  Really,  we  were  be- 
ginning to  think  thai  we  had  almost  cured  him  of 
his  folly,  though  perhaps  it  is  with  us.  as  with 
other  distinguished  doctors,  who  have  counted  the 
patient  cured  of  one  thing  to  find  him  dead  of  an- 
other. For  Dr.  Wiley  is  officially  dead,  and  we 
mourn  his  demise.  The  cause  of  death  is  to  be 
found  in  these  words  which  are  attributed  to  him : 
"I  have  for  a  long  time  been  working  to  secure 
peace  in  the  department.  This,  however,  cannot 
exist  so  long  as  there  are  such  incongruous  ele- 
ments in  the  department  as  are  now  to  be  found 
there.  I  am  hoping  that  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties may  be  found.  I  told  Secretary  Wilson 
long  ago  what  kind  of  people  could  get  along  to-, 
gether  in  the  department  and  what  kind  could 
not."  We  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Wiley  can  tell  what 
kind  of  people  very  picturesquely,  but  we  wonder 
if  the  specifications  would  be  fit  for  publication. 
However,  Dr.  Wiley  will  go  out  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
American  people  for  his  services.  Whether  he  will 
go  out  alone  may  be  questioned  at  the  moment,  for 
Congress  is  stdl  attentive  to  the  case  and  hungry 
for  political  advantage,  but  that  may  not  be  Dr. 
Wiley's  fault.  The  statement  is  made  that  Dr. 
Wiley  "would  lay  down  the  important  work  he 
had  been  doing  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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to  become  associate  editor  of  a  housekeeping 
magazine.'1  Our  first  thought  Avas  one  of  admira- 
tion for  Dr.  Wiley's  insight  in  deciding  to  become 
an  editor,  for  no  man  on  earth  has  such  a  chance 
to  do  exactly  what  he  likes  as  an  editor;  but  then, 
editor  of  a  housekeeping  magazine?  Dr.  Wiley 
appeals  from  Caesar  to  Caesar's  wife!  Good 
health  and  long  life  to  a  brave  man  ! 


Keeping  the  Girls  for  Better  Things. 

Last  week  we  lamented  the  teaching  of  boys  to 
do  housework  for  fear  of  spoiling  them  for  the 
"sterner  duties  of  life."  After  all,  perhaps  the 
domestic  science  teacher  who  advocates  that  is  a 
sort  of  hooded  prophet  and  that  the  better  things 
for  girls  are  something  plain  to  see.  However 
that  may  be,  we  are  interested  in  the  story  of  Pearl 
Chandler,  20  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  Boone  countjr,  who  has  taken  up  studies 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture to  learn  Iioav  to  manage  her  150-acre  farm  and 
make  it  a  paying  proposition.  She  is  the  first 
young  woman  to  enter  the  farm  management  class 
of  the  university.  "I  am  going  to  feed  cattle," 
said  Miss  Chandler,  "and  when  I  make  my  first 
shipment  to  St.  Louis  I  am  going  to  ride  there  on 
horseback  to  see  them  sold  at  the  market."  Crop 
production  and  stock  raising  are  being  given  spe- 
cial attention  by  the  young  woman  and  next  sum- 
mer she  will  take  full  management  of  her  farm. 
The  only  exception  we  take  to  the  proposed  course 
of  this  young  woman  is  that  it  is  apt  to  promote 
the  impression  that  a  part  of  a  year's  instruction 
even  in  so  good  an  agricultural  college  as  that  of 
Missouri  can  fit  a  young  person  of  either  sex  to  do 
well  the  work  which  is  proposed  in  this  case.  Ag- 
riculture is  not  so  easy  as  that,  and  no  instructor 
in  farm  management  can  supply  in  a  few  months 
such  knowledge  as  the  cond'tions  require.  A 
more  rational  view  of  the  matter  is  that  which  is 
leading  young  women  in  the  University  at  Ber- 
keley and  elsewhere  to  spend  four  years  in  such 
thorough  study  of  things  involved  in  agriculture 
as  can  be  compassed  in  that  time  with  the  same 
idea  as  this  young  woman  has,  viz. :  to  take  per- 
sonal charge  of  land  and  use  it  to  good  advantage 
along  modern  lines  of  agricultural  production.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  young  women  who  can  suc- 
cessfully do  this  without  any  college  instruction 
at  all,  and  perhaps  Miss  Chandler  is  such  a  one. 
They  are  born  wise  or  have  attained  wisdom  in 
some  other  way  than  by  the  laboratory,  lecture 
room  and  demonstration  outfit.  But  when  the 
latter  are  invoked  they  should  have  a  fa;r  chance 
to  make  good  in  the  expectations  which  are  based 
upon  them.  In  agriculture  as  elsewhere,  a  little 
learning  may  be  a  dangerous  thing. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Trees  Over  U»derflow. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  have  your  advice  in 
regard  to  my  fruit  trees  which  have  been  planted 
near  the  creek,  where  they  do  not  have  to  be 
irrigated  as  the  ground  there  holds  sufficient  moist- 
ure for  them.  They  were  planted  last  year  and 
I  had  planned  to  put  more  out  in  the  same  place 
this  spring,  but  a  neighbor  tells  me  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  mo;sture  being  so  near  the  surface 
the  trees  will  not  bear  fruit  well,  although  they 
will  grow  and  have  all  the  appearances  of  health. 
— Grower,  Lone  Pine. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  answer  to  your 
letter  because  you  do  not  state  how  much  free' 
soil  you  have  above  standing  water.  Shallow  soil 
above  standing  water  is  certainly  not  a  good 
place  for  fruit  trees.  A  shallow  soil  over  moving 
water  or  underflow,  such  as  you  might  expect 


from  a  creek  bank,  seems  to  be  less  injurious. 
The  effect  of  water  near  the  surface  depends  also 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  being  far  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  case  of  a  heavy  clay  soil  than  in 
the  case  of  a  light  loam,  through  which  water 
moves  more  readily  and  does  not  rise  so  far  or 
so  rapidly  by  capillary  action. 

Your  local  adviser  is  probably  wrong  that  the 
trees  will  not  bear.  Other  things  being  right, 
they  will  bear  when  they  attain  a  sufficient  age 
and  overcome  the  riotous  growth  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  young  trees  with  abundant  moisture. 
If  trees  have  too  much  water  for  their  health,  it 
will  be  manifested  by  the  rotting  of  their  roots, 
the  dying  of  their  branches,  the  cropping  out  of 
mushroom  fungi  at  the  base  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  distress.  So  long  as  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing well,  maintains  good  foliage  to  the  tip  of  the 
branches  and  is  otherwise  apparently  strong,  it 
may  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  in  due  time,  pro- 
viding the  temperature  conditions  are  not  de- 
structive thereof  by  the  killing  of  the  blossoms 
or  the  young  fruit  early  in  the  season.  Perhaps 
from  these  general  remarks,  you  may  derive  some 
helpful  suggestions. 

Trees  on  Cleared  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  about  to  plant  some 
orchard  trees  on  land  which  we  have  cleared  this 
winter.  Most  of  the  growth  was  manzanita  and 
chaparral,  but  there  was  also  some  oaks  and  large 
pines  and  groves  of  small  pines.  We  have  been 
told  that  trees  planted  under  such  conditions,  the 
ground  containing  the  many  small  roots  that  we 
cannot  get  out,  would  not  do  well,  and  in  your 
book,  "California  Fruits,"  mention  is  made  of 
growing  clover  or  other  crops  for  a  season.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  postpone  for  a  year  the  plant- 
ing, as  we  have  our  nursery  stock  on  hand. 
Please  let  us  know  if  the  bad  effects  of  the  small 
roots  are  liable  to  be  serious;  also  if  lime  or  any 
oilier  common  fertilizer  would  counteract  the  bad 
effects.  Also  please  let  us  know  a  good  method 
of  protecting  the  young  trees  from  borers.  We 
have  been  told  that  protectors  are  not  sufficient 
and  have  wondered  if  crude  oil  or  sometlrng 
similar  could  be  used  in  addition. — Planter,  Col- 
fax. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  proceed  with  the 
planting,  as  you  are  ready  for  it,  and  take  the 
chances  of  root  injury  from  decaying  wood  in 
the  soil.  It  may  be  slight;  possibly  even  absent. 
If  you  carefully  throw  out  all  root  pieces,  as  you 
dig  the  hole,  and  exclude  them  from  the  earth 
which  you  use  in  filling  around  the  roots,  that  is 
everything  that  you  can  do  under  present  cir- 
cumstances and  probably  everything  that  will  be 
necessary  to  do.  We  should  not  use  lime  or  fer- 
tilizers, because  no  antiseptic  effect  would  be  an- 
ticipated and  the  soil  ought  to  be  strong  enough 
to  grow  good  young  trees  without  enrichment. 
Young  trees  can  be  effectively  protected  from 
sunburn  and  borers  by  using  whitewash  which 
is  described  on  page  116  of  the  fifth  edition  of 
"California  Fruits",  or  on  page  88  of  the  fourth 
edition.  As  we  do  not  know  which  edition  you 
have,  we  cannot  make  more  definite  citation.  It 
is  better  to  use  such  a  whitewash  than  to  operate 
on  a  crude  oil  basis.  As  for  the  tree  protectors, 
they  must  be  properly  adjusted  and  watched  to 
see  that  they  are  not  displaced.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  complaints  of  them :  possibly  care- 
less use  of  them  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Soil-Binding  Plant  for  Winter. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  best  to  plant  in  an  orchard  that  is 
now  planted  to  peaches  and  walnuts.  The  ground 
is  of  a  light  sandy  sediment  and,  after  plowing, 
it  will  move  with  the  strong  winds.  I  would  like 
to  plant  sometlrng  that  will  benefit  the  ground. 
The  winds  afe  the  strongest  from  December  to 
April.  This  is  in  the  irrigated  district  and  I  need 
something  that  will  make  a  sod  during  that  period 


and  I  should  like  to  know  when  to  plant  it. — a 
Subscriber,  Oakland. 

You  do  not  say  where  your  land  is.  We  would, 
in  all  the  valleys,  advise  a  fall  irrigation  (if  the 
rains  are  late)  and  the  sowing  of  burr  clover, 
which  when  started  in  September  will  have  the 
ground  well  covered  by  December,  if  you  keep  the 
moisture  right  to  push  it.  Disking  or  plowing 
this  under  in  March  (or  April,  according  to  local- 
ity) will  hold  the  sand  and  afterward  enrich  it. 
You  can  do  this  every  year,  but  probably  you 
will  not  need  to  seed  it  more  than  once. 

Pruning  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
advise  me  of  the  scientific  way  to  prune  a  pro- 
miscuous variety  of  grape  vines,  viz.:  Tokay, 
Black  Cornichon,  Muscat,  Thompson  Seedless^ 
Rose  of  Peru,  planted  to  my  grape  arbor— dimen- 
sions, 12  feet  wide  by  9  feet  high,  flat  top— erected 
last  year,  for  vines  from  one  to  three  years  old  — 
Subscriber,  Fowler. 

There  are  so  many  scientific  ways  of  handling 
vines  by  arbor  training  that  we  cannot  describe 
them  in  detail.  They  are  found  in  all  books  on 
the  subject,  both  European  and  American.  They 
naturally  are  not  of  much  interest  in  this  State, 
because  Ave  can  groAv  grapes  in  much  simpler 
Avays.  You  can  groAv  all  the  vines  you  mention 
Avith  h;gh  stumps  reaching  part  Avay  or  to  the  top 
of  the  arbor  as  you  desire  side  or  top  shade  or 
both.  You  can  also  groAv  them  with  permanent 
side  branches  on  the  side  slats  of  the  arbor  if  you 
desire.  Each  winter  pruning  Avould  consist  in 
cutting  back  all  the  previous  summer's  growth 
to  a  few  buds  from  Avhich  new  canes  will  grow 
for  shade  or  fruiting,  or  you  can  work  on  the  re- 
newal system,  keeping  some  of  these  canes  long 
for  quick  foliage  and  more  fruit  perhaps  and  cut- 
ting some  of  them  short  to  groAv  neAV  wood  for 
the  folloAving  year's  service,  as  they  often  do  in 
growing  Eastern  grapes.  You  can  do  these  things 
in  half  a  dozen  Avays  and  get  quick  and  ample 
groAvth.  The  Avorst  thing  you  can  do  is  not  to 
prune  at  all  and  thus  cover  your  arbor  with  a 
mass  of  rubbish. 


Dying  Cypress  Hedges. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hedge  of  cypress  trees 
that  are  commencing  to  dry  and  are  dying  off 
without  any  apparent  cause.  Please  let  me  know 
if  there  is  something  that  might  be  done  to  save 
them.  The  trees  are  seven  years  old.— Enquirer, 
King  City. 

We  can  only  say  that  it  is  the  habit  of  Mon- 
terey cypress  trees  in  hedge  form  to  die  as  you 
indicate.  They  seem  to  last  longer  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  perhaps  OAving  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  and  to  the  richness  of  the  sod  in  Avhich 
they  are  groAving,  but  sooner  or  later  they  seem 
to  resent  the  effects  of  eroAvding  together  and 
cutting  back,  and  so  far  as  Ave  knoAV,  no  remedy 
for  this  behavior  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor:  I  Avould  consider  it  a  very 
great  favor  if  you  Avould  tell  me  your  opinion 
of  the  commercial  value  of  the  Sugar  prune.  It 
is  especially  adapted  to  our  climate  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  early  ripening.  Is  there  any  other 
early  ripening  variety  that  you  consider  as  being 
better  than  the  Sugar  ?— GroAver,  Kelseyville. 

The  Sugar  prune  is  selling  very  avcII  as  a  cured 
prune,  and  groAvers  in  the  northern  coast  regions 
especially  have  done  so  avcII  that  they  are  ex- 
tending their  plantings.  It  is  coarser  in  flesh 
than  the  French  and  generally  to  be  flatter  in 
flavor  Avhen  cooked  and  thus  falls  beloAV  the  ideal 
of  a  cured  prune,  but  it  has  compensating  char- 
acters, such  as  early  ripening,  with  which  no 
other  prune  compares.  The  Sugar  is  also  of 
great  promise  as  a  shipping  plum  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. 
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Grafting  Over  the  Tokays. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

The  suggestion  was  made  this  winter  that  a 
possible  aid  to  the  disposal  of  Tokay  grapes  would 
be  grafting  over  the  unprofitable  vineyards  to 
choice  wine  varieties.  There  is  still  time  to  act 
upon  this  suggestion,  and  the  question  only  is, 
"What  is  there  to  gain  or  lose  by  so  doing?" 

The  gain  may  come  in  two  ways:  First,  to 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard  that  is  grafted  over, 
and  second,  to  other  Tokay  growers  through  les- 
sened production  of  Tokays. 

The  very  unprofitable  season  of  1911  was  main- 
ly due  to  overproduction  and  unripe  grapes.  The 
shipping  of  unripe  grapes  may  largely  be  pre- 
vented by  the  enforcement  of  standardization 
rules,  but  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it, 
production  will  increase  as  the  young  vineyards 
now  coming  into  bearing  become  more  mature, 
and  more  and  more  Tokays  will  be  sent  to  the 
winery. 

At  the  winery,  if  the  big  surplus  continues, 
they  will  probably  bring  a  very  small  price,  only 
enough  to  barely  induce  the  owner  to  have  them 
picked,  as  was  the  case  this  year. 

George  West  &  Co.,  of  Stockton,  are  the  au- 
thors of  the  suggestion  that  instead  of  sending 
low-priced  Tokays  to  the  winery,  the  owners  of 
vineyards  have  their  vines  grafted  over  to  good 
quality  wine  grapes,  and  then  the  prices  secured 
would  justify  grape  growing.  Petit  Syrah  sc;ons 
have  been  offered  for  experimental  grafting,  ac- 
companied by  a  contract  to  take  the  grapes  pro- 
duced for  ten  years  at  $10  per  ton.  As  Petit 
Syrah  is  not  grown  in  the  country  its  bearing 
qualities  are  somewhat  uncertain,  but  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  any  grower  can  have  his  vines 
grafted  over  to  varieties  which  he  knows  will 
bear  well,  and  which  are  in  demand,  and  then 
sell  his  grapes  or  make  his  contract  when  the 
vines  begin  to  bear  again.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  Tokay  furnishes  a  fine  stock  to  graft 
upon,  and  varieties  that  will  produce  well  on  their 
own  roots  will  produce  well  on  Tokay. 

Tokays  are  very  vigorous  and  will  make  a  good 
stock  for  that  reason.  In  the  second  place,  they 
are  quite  resistant  to  phylloxera.  In  the  third 
place,  many  of  the  new  Tokay  vineyards  came 
from  cuttings  taken  when  cuttings  were  in  de- 
mand and  are  therefore  from  poor-bearing  vines, 
and  will  themselves  make  poor-bearing  vines. 
These  will  be  very  vigorous  stocks  in  spite  of 
their  poor  bearing,  and  although  unprofitable  as 
Tokays  they  will  be  profitable  when  grafted, 
which  forms  a  double  reason  for  changing  their 
variety. 

The  vines  that  will  be  grafted  over  will  also 
be  nearly  all  young  vines,  which  do  not  bear  as 
heavily  nor  as  well  as  mature  Tokays,  so  their 
grafting  will  cause  less  loss  to  the  owners. 

The  cost  of  grafting,  thus  far,  has  been  a  little 
over  $10  per  acre,  as  a  man  and  helpers  can  go 
over  half  an  acre  per  day  with  wages  of  about  $5. 

There  is  a  total  loss  of  crop  the  first  year  and 
about  half  a  crop  the  second  year.  After  that 
the  top  is  as  big  as  is  needed  to  set  a  large  amount 
of  grapes,  and  the  roots  large  and  mature,  so 
the  whole  vine  can  bear  about  as  well  as  it  can 
at  any  age.  Thus  the  only  loss  is  in  the  first  year, 
which  with  prices  like  those  of  1911,  would  be 
hardly  any  loss  at  all,  and  half  a  crop  the  second 
year.  But  if  the  prices  for  wine  grapes  then  are 
about  $10  and  Tokays  only  enough  to  pay  for 
picking,  the  wine  grapes  or  perhaps  other  varie- 
ties of  table  grapes,  would  be  worth  more  than 
Tokays,  and  after  that  it  would  be  clear  profit. 

For  instance,  last  year  Tokays  were  bought  for 
brandy-making  at  $4  per  ton.  leaving  only  $2  or 
less  per  ton  on  the  vines.  Picking  and  hauling 
good  quality  wine  grapes,  like  Petit  Syrah,  would 
be  the  same  as  Tokays,  or  very  little  more,  and 
at  $10  per  ton  they  would  net  nearly  four  times 
as  much  per  ton,  although  they  might  not  bear 
as  heavily. 

The  amount  grafted  over  this  year  has  been 
greatly  overstated,  and  is  not  enough  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  Tokay  market.    Only  100 


acres  were  contracted  for  to  Petit  Syrah  by  West 
&  Co.,  but  these  were  to  a  number  of  different 
individuals  for  experimental  purposes. 

There  is  still  time  for  many  others  to  graft 
this  year  to  Petit  Syrah  or  any  other  variety  one 
sees  fit  to  use,  and  to  be  in  a  position  a  year  from 
now  to  make  an  extensive  working  over  of  one's 
vineyard  on  a  sure  basis. 


ELECTRIC  HEAT  AN  EXPENSIVE  FROST 
PREVENTION. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions of  much  interest  to  many  farmers?  How 
many  electric  lights  will  a  12-horsepower  gasoline 
engine  run  and  what  will  the  wire  cost  per  mile? 
How  much  will  the  globes  cost  a  hundred  ?  My 
idea  is  to  use  them  to  prevent  frost  by  having 
one  l'ght  to  every  tree — more  or  less  as  the  case 
may  require.  B.  J.  Carr. 

Lodi. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  R.  SESSIONS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

It  is  generally  figured  that  a  horsepower  will 
take  care  of  ten  or  twelve  16-candlepower  incan- 
descent lights,  so  that  a  12-horsepower  engine 
will  light  about  125  to  150  lights.  These  lamps 
cost  about  20  cents  apiece,  and  if  purchased  in 
quantity  might  be  got  for  as  low  a  price  as  15 
cents  each.  Tungsten  lamps  use  less  power,  but 
they  cost  more.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  figuring  to 
use  these  l:ghts  for  the  heat  they  give,  the  cheaper 
and  more  wasteful  they  are  the  better.  Some  form 
of  electrical  heater  would  be  still  cheaper  and 
better  for  your  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  the  wire  will  cost  without  knowing 
the  location  of  the  lights,  main  leads,  etc.  How- 
ever, guessing  that  No.  8  copper  insulated  wire 
would  be  about  right,  you  can  assume  that  the 
cost  will  be  about  $50  a  mile  for  a  single  wire, 
or  about  $100  per  mile  as  you  would  run  a  double 
line. 

Before  you  put  this  adea  into  practice  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  cost  of  operation  of  such 
a  means  of  frost  protection  and  get  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  necessary  plant. 

AVhere  smudge  pots  are  used  it  is  found  that 
about  a  gallon  of  crude  oil  is  used  per  pot,  the 
pot  protecting  one  tree  and  burning  about  five 
hours.  Now  the  burning  of  this  gallon  of  oil 
gives  about  125.000  heat  un,-ts..  An  electric  heater 
doing  the  same  work  and  running  for  one  hour 
would  require  36  kilowatts.  At  2V2  cents  per 
kilowatt  this  amounts  to  about  90  cents  per  tree, 
and  if  there  are  100  trees  to  the  acre  it  amounts 
to  $90  per  acre.  The  gallon  of  oil  costs  2  cents, 
thus  making  the  cost  per  acre  $2. 

Thirty-six  K.W.  for  one  hour  is  equivalent  to 
say  seven  K.W.  for  five  hours,  so  that  you  would 
have  to  have  for  a  plant  of  this  kind  an  engine 
of  about  12  horsepowrer  per  tree ;  or  if  there  are 
100  trees  to  the  acre,  an  engine  of  1200  horsepower 
per  acre  would  be  necessary. 

At  the  rate  of  7  K.W.  per  tree  your  eng:ne 
would  take  care  of  only  one  tree.  That  is,  one 
tree  would  need  about  125  or  150  16-candlepower 
lights. 

When  you  think  of  the  loss  that  comes  from 
the  burning  of  crude  oil  in  a  boiler,  the  loss  in 
the  engine,  in  the  electric  generator,  and  finally 
in  the  transmission  of  the  electricity,  it  may  seem 
reasonable  that  there  is  this  great  expense  when 
electric:ty  is  used  for  heating  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  convenient,  but  not  economical. 


BIRDS  AND  FRUIT. 


The  Audubon  Society  of  California  has  pub- 
lished a  circular  in  which  the  following  state- 
ments appear: 

Twenty-nine  species  of  California  birds  feed 
upon  the  destruct;ve  black  olive  scale,  which  is 
one  of  our  most  serious  pests.  These  birds  in- 
clude three  woodpeckers,  a  jay,  an  oriole,  five 
sparrows,  two  wrens,  a  nuthatch,  four  tits,  a  gnat- 
catcher  and  a  bluebird.  Several  of  them  consume 
the  black  scale  in  great  numbers^  the  two  most 
conspicuous  in  this  respect  being  the  black-headed 
grosbeak  and  the  bush-tit.    No  doubt  many  foot- 


hill orchards  where  these  birds  are  protected  are 
kept  practically  free  from  the  black  olive  scale  in 
this  way,  and  the  expense  of  spraying  or  fumi- 
gating thus  saved  the  grower. 

The  black-headed  grosbeak  sometimes  eats  fruit, 
but  for  every  quart  of  fruit  taken  he  eats  more 
than  three  pints  of  black  olive  scales,  more  than  a 
quart  of  flower  beetles,  besides  a  generous  supply 
of  canker-worms  and  the  pupae  of  the  codlin  moth. 
One  pair  of  grosbeaks  fed  their  young  in  one  day 
of  11  hours  800  larvae  of  insects.  A  pair  of  nest- 
ling wrens  took  more  than  600  insects  from  a  gar- 
den in  one  day;  a  young  robin  ate  in  one  day  165 
cutworms,  or  one  and  five-sixths  times  its  own 
weight;  another  young  robin  ate  from  50  to  75 
cutworms  and  earthworms  a  day  for  fifteen  days ; 
a  yellowthroat  was  seen  to  eat  89  plant  lice  from 
birches  in  one  minute.  Continirng  to  feed  at  this 
rate  for  forty  minutes,  over  7000  plant  lice  must 
have  been  eaten  in  this  time.  A  pair  of  nestling 
bush-tits  made  43  trips  in  an  hour  to  their  young. 
As  there  were  undoubtedly  several  insects  carrcd 
each  trip,  and  as  a  bird's  day  is  at  least  14  hours, 
they  must  have  fed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  2000  in- 
sects daily.  The  stomach  of  one  "Bob  White" 
quail  has  been  found  to  contain  more  than  100 
potato  beetles.  Another  had  eaten  500  chinch 
bugs.  Ninety  of  the  destructive  cotton-boll  wee- 
vils were  found  in  the  stomach  of  three  meadow- 
larks.  A  s:ngle  robin  had  eaten  175  caterpillars. 
A  ehicadee  has  been  known  to  eat  5000  eggs  of 
the  canker  worm  in  one  day.  A  swallow  will  de- 
stroy more  than  1000  flies,  and  other  winged  in- 
sects, every  twenty-four  hours.  A  pair  of  nesting 
orioles  will  destroy  thousands  of  the  small  green 
caterpillars  that  are  so  destructive  of  the  foliage 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  some  years  in  CaTfornia. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  red-shafted  flisker 
consists  of  ants,  3000  of  these  having  been  taken 
from  the  crop  of  a  single  bird.'  The  valley  quail 
when  induced  to  visit  grounds  infested  by  the 
Fuller's  rose  beetle,  will  soon  exterminate  that 
destruct;ve  intruder.  In  the  crop  of  one  mourning 
dove  there  were  found  more  than  7000  seeds  of 
harmful  weeds,  another  had  eaten  9000. 


THE  EVIL  OF  CHANGING  DEALERS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

In  a  previous  article  upon  dealing  with  the 
produce  commission  man,  the  difference  between 
honest  and  dishonest  dealers  was  pointed  out.  The 
next  thing  is  to  discover  what  concerns  to  deal 
with,  without  paying  too  dearly  for  the  knowl- 
edge. Some  of  the  methods  to  pursue  in  obtain- 
ing this  information  will  be  apparent  from  know- 
ing how  dishonest  concerns  conduct  their  business. 

The  most  evident  cause  of  suspicion  is  too 
urgent  requests  for  trade.  This  does  not  mean 
that  every  man  who  asks  for  trade  .represents  an 
unreliable  house,  as  even  the  oldest  and  best 
houses  would  gain  trade  slowly  if  they  did  not 
get  out  and  rustle  for  it.  The  claims  that  solic- 
itors make,  however,  are  of  utmost  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  firm  cannot  give  as 
good  returns  as  a  well-established  one,  and  to 
promise  to  do  so  should  at  least  cause  suspicions  of 
dishonesty.  In  the  second  place,  in  justice  they 
cannot  give  a  new  customer  as  good  returns  as 
old  customers,  and  if  they  do,  there  is  likely  to 
be  crooked  work  somewhere. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  reta'lers  always 
have  to  take  a  chance  on  what  they  are  buying. 
They  know  what  ever  regular  shipper's  goods  are 
like,  and  when  a  new  name  comes  in  they  usually 
bid  somewhat  less  to  guard  against  a  dishonest 
pack. 

Another  important  reason  why  they  cannot  get 
as  good  prices,  in  most  instances,  is  that  the  first 
goods  sold  in  the  morning  bring  higher  prices 
than  those  sold  later,  as  the  retailers  are  in  a 
hurry  to  stock  up,  have  little  time  to  buy  in,  and 
will  pay  more  then  than  they  will  later  on,  when 
they  have  time  to  go  to  a  number  of  different 
houses  and  hunt  for  bargains.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  the  steady  shipper  to  sell  the  new  ship- 
per's goods  first  and  make  him  wait;  therefore, 
to  promise  the  grower  better  returns  than  he  is 
getting  from  his  regular  dealer  is  to  promise  some- 
thing that  cannot  honestly  be  g'ven.  This  is  to 
say  nothing  of  the  chance  that  a  grower  is  taking 
in  shipping  merely  on  promises,  especially  when 
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he  knows  nothing  of  how  long  the  bidder  for  his 
trade  has  been  in  business,  his  facilities  for  doing 
business,  Irs  experience,  or  the  capital  that  he 
has  invested. 

The  Greatest  Evil  in  the  Business. — This  brings 
us  to  the  greatest  evil  in  the  commission  business, 
both  for  grower  and  dealer,  the  thing  that  causes 
more  loss  to  the  shipper,  more  trouble  to  the  reli- 
able dealer,  and  more  expense  all  the  way  around 
than  any  other  one  thing;  and  that  is  jumping 
from  one  dealer  to  another  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation possible,  perhaps  no  provocation  except  the 
radiant  claims  of  fluent  solicitors.  Get  a  dealer 
talking  about  this,  and  the  air  will  get  blue  in 
short  order,  about  one-third  of  the  comments  be- 
ing directed  toward  the  fellows  that  try  to  steal 
trade,  and  the  other  two-thirds— the  most  uncom- 
plimetary,  too — upon  the  kind  of  growers  who 
will  leave  a  good  man  for  an  orator. 

No  man  that  could  earn  a  couple  hundred  dol- 
lars would  have  so  little  sense  to  deliver  it  to 
a  total  stranger  to  invest  for  him  merely  on  his 
own  say-so,  yet  the  existence  of  all  the  "fly-by- 
night"  concerns  that  start  up,  and  of  crooked 
concerns  that  last  only  a  year  or  two,  depend 
solely  upon  the  ability  of  solicitors  to  obtain  pro- 
duce upon  no  firmer  foundation  than  mere  prom- 
ises, promises  which  sober  second  thought  would 
show  to  be  impossible  of  fulfillment.  If  a  man 
is  dealing  with  a  crooked  concern  he  will  have  an 
excuse  for  trying  another.  If  he  has  an  honest 
dealer,  he  will  not. 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  about  100  different 
concerns  doing  a  produce  commission  business. 
The  number  and  personnel  of  these  is  continually 
changing.  The  smallest-size  shop  is  about  24  feet 
front,  and  this  in  a  fair  location  will  cost  from 
$140  to  $175  per  month  ;  corners  much  more.  The 
rent  of  every  one  of  these  that1  is  not  necessary 
comes  from  the  growers'  pocket. 

The  fittings  of  the  store  need  be  almost  noth- 
ing, but  the  salaries  and  wages  run  up  high,  as 
it  is  a  small  concern  in  which  half  a  dozen  men 
will  not  be  employed.  It  is  a  common  statement 
of  growers  that  the  commission  men  have  to 
take  out  more  than  10%  commission  in  order  to 
make  expenses,  but  let  the  number  of  dealers  be 
cut  in  half,  as  they  would  be  if  the  dishonest  ones 
were  removed,  and  rents,  wages  and  other  ex- 
penses would  be  practically  cut  in  half  also,  which 
would  make  the  10%  commission  yield  a  hand- 
some profit. 

How  the  number  of  dealers  would  be  cut  in 
half  and  the  crooked  ones  go  under  if  all  growers 
were  careful  in  selecting  a  dealer  can  be  seen 
from  the  way  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  unreli- 
able dealers  to  change  names  and  locations  every 
little  while  to  obtain  new  business.  If  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  this  new  business  they  would 
simply  have  to  seek  pastures  new  and  go  where 
growers  would  accept  promises  for  cash,  or  to 
start  business  on  a  firm  basis  and  prove  that  they 
really  deserved  trade.  It  is  these  crooked  deal- 
ers that  are  the  cause  of  practically  all  of  the  valid 
complaints  against  the  commission  men,  and  with 
their  elimination  the  reasons  for  changing  from 
one  dealer  to  another  would  disappear  also,  and 
even  the  reliable  concerns  would  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  for  drumming  up  trade  on  account 
of  their  customers  leaving  them. 

An  Injury  to  the  Dealer. — The  injustice  to  the 
dealer  is  evident  also,  for  to  have  a  customer 
whom  he  has  treated  well,  and  perhaps  introduced 
his  goods  to  the  retailers  and  developed  a  market 
for  them,  leave  him  for  somebody  he  knows  is 
dishonest  is  good  reason  for  complaint,  and  no 
great  encouragement  to  honesty,  either.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  grower  should  not  change 
if  he  has  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  but  it  does 
mean  that  he  should  have  a  good  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  change. 

One  cherry  grower,  for  instance,  several  years 
ago  shipped  the  whole  of  his  crop  to  a  certain 
house — which,  by  the  way,  bears  a  fine  reputa- 
tion, both  on  the  street  and  among  growers — and 
during  the  whole  season  made  no  complaint. 
Finally  when  the  account  was  all  straightened  out, 
the  firm  received  a  ten-page  letter  that  made 
their  ears  tingle,  stating  that  all  the  cherries  had 
been  weighed  before  shipment,  and  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  18  pounds  between  the  total 
weights  at  shipping  and  receiving  end  (a  matter 
of  about  75  cents),  and  demand  was  made  for 
full  market  price  of  said  18  pounds.     At  least 


this  is  the  street  end  of  the  yarn.  Naturally  this 
put  an  end  to  the  business  relations  of  these  two 
parties,  and  the  grower  has  'since  tried  half  a 
dozen  other  firms  and  has  received  no  more  sat- 
isfaction than  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  less. 
The  dealers  are  never  anxious  for  the  trade  of 
a  man  that  will  go  from  one  to  another  and  will 
do  nothing  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  his  goods, 
as  once  the  retailers  get  to  wanting  them  they 
may  have  to  go  to  another  store  to  get  it,  and 
instead  of  building  up  a  trade  the  dealer  will  be 
losing  it.  Then  a  dealer  has  no  personal  interest 
in  a  man  that  he  knows  will  not  stay  with  him, 
and  personal  interest  counts  for  a  good  deal  in 
the  commission  or  any  other  business.  The 
crooked  dealers  also  will  know  that  as  long  as 
a  man  will  not  stay  with  them  with  half  decent 
treatment,  he  might  as  well  be  robbed  well  while 
he  is  robbed  at  all ;  so  altogether  the  man  that 
goes  from  one  dealer  to  another  has  a  hard  time 
of  it. 


Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

A  correspondent  propounds  the  query  why  Cali- 
fornia citrus  fruits — oranges  and  pomelos  or 
grapefruit — do  not  bring  as  good  prices  in  the 
markets  as  do  those  from  Florida.  He  encloses 
fruit  quotations  from  the  Portland  Oregonian 
in  which  California  Navels  are  quoted  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3.25  per  box,  while  Florida  oranges  are 
priced  at  $4.25  and  $4.50.  California  grapefruit 
is  listed  at  $3.50  and  $4,  and  Florida  grapefruit 
at  $6.50.  The  enquirer  says  it  was  a  blow  to 
his  State  pride  as  a  Californian  to  discover  that 
Florida  fruit  is  given  this  preference.  It  would 
seem  that  California  ought  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  pre-eminence  in  the  markets  of  the  North- 
west, if  anywhere. 

Some  Interesting  Points. — As  a  matter  of  fact, 
California  cannot  at  present  compete  with  Flor- 
ida in  the  excellence  of  its  grapefruit,  and  citrus 
growers  admit  it  without  question.  Just  why 
Florida  takes  the  lead  in  this  respect  has  not 
been  figured  out  definitely,  as  California  growers 
have  been  too  busy  with  other  more  important 
problems.  They  have  left  the  grapefruit  markets 
of  the  East  largely  to  Florida,  as  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  California  orchards  are  grape- 
fruit trees.  When  the  growers  here  have  extended 
their  orange  and  lemon  markets  sufficiently  to 
give  them  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  grape- 
fruit, they  will  probably  improve  the  quality  of 
this  fruit — good  as  it  is  even  now — so  that  it 
will  be  second  to  none.  . 

But  in  oranges  California  will  not  admit  an 
equal  in  the  world,  let  alone  a  superior.  Take 
the  year  through  in  an  average  season  and  Cali- 
fornia oranges  will  command  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  similar  fruit  from  any  place  on  earth. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  Just  as 
some  California  growers  receive  $10  and  $12  per 
box  for  their  fruit  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
so  a  small  quantity  of  extra  fine  Florida  fruit 
commands  good  prices. 

This  situation  has  been  emphasized  the  present 
season  by  the  fact  that  much  frosted  fruit  has 
been  shipped  from  California,  and  this  has  been 
made  possible,  especially  to  coast  ports,  by  water 
transportation.  Some  shippers  make  a  practice 
of  buying  up  cheap  fruit  and  sending  it  north  by 
water  without  even  putting  it  in  wrappers — and 
the  consumers  do  not  know  the  difference  when 
it  is  displayed  on  the  cheap  fruit  stands,  but  it 
will  not  command  the  trade  of  the  better  class 
of  stores. 

This  is  the  explanation  given  by  those  well 
versed  in  the  citrus  markets.  There  is  only  a 
small  amount  of  Florida  oranges  sold  in  Portland 
— probably  not  a  whole  carload  at  one  time.  It 
is  put  in  with  grapefruit  shipments  to  make  up 
full  cars,  but  it  does  not  compete-  for  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  in  the  Northwest. 

There  is  scarcely  any  time  of  year  when  the 
best  grades  of  California  oranges  will  not  bring 
more  money  than  Florida  fruit  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  river — unless  it  be  in  seasons 
like  the  present  when  frost  injury  has  brought 
prices  down,  and  oven  this  year  the  average  has 


How  this  would  work  with  a  man  that  puts 
up  a  first-class  pack  can  be  seen  at  once.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  hardly  a  reliable  concern  but 
what  has  some  shipper  who  puts  up  an  excellent 
pack  that  sells  for  a  premium  over  those  of  other 
shippers.  Let  that  pack,  whether  it  be  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  rhubarb,  or  what  not,  be  distrib- 
uted among  half  a  dozen  different  dealers  and 
it  will  sell  at  no  premium  whatever. 

Even  the  fairly  reliable  dealers  that  make  a 
practice  of  stealing  trade  by  giving  high  initial 
returns  make  up  for  the  extra  expense  they  have 
been  put  to  in  getting  the  trade  by  taking  off  too 
much  commission  later  on.  Thus  even  here  the 
grower  gains  in  no  way  whatever,  is  subjected 
to  all  the  disadvantages  of  changing  dealers,  and 
the  former  dealer  who  deserved  his  trade  is  robbed 
of  it. 

But  this  is  enough  on  that  subject,  and  the  act- 
ual finding  of  the  right  commission  man  will  have 
to  be  postponed  until  later. 


Notes. 

been  good  until  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

At  the  time  when  Florida  oranges  are  coming 
on  the  market  in  the  fall,  California  Valencias 
are  bringing  their  best  prices,  often  as  high  as 
$10  or  $12  per  box.  Later,  when  the  California 
Navel  crop  begins  to  move — those  from  Tulare 
county  first — they  take  precedence  throughout  the 
North.  The  debatable  ground  is  that  along  the 
Ohio  river  and  South. 

This  season  California  fruit  not  only  has  had 
difficulties  to  face  because  of  frost  in  the  groves, 
but  it  has  frequently  met  very  severe  weather  con- 
ditions en  route  to  market,  while  the  Florida 
fruit  usually  does  not  run  into  very  cold  weather 
south  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  from  there  on  it 
reaches  its  usual  markets  in  short  time. 

That  Mai-Nutrition  Investigation. — Dr.  N.  A. 
Cobb,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  come  from  Wash- 
ington to  inaugurate  the  study  into  the  malnutri- 
tion of  plants  under  irrigation,  which  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Department. 

This  investigation  was  outlined  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  several  weeks  ago,  and  under  Dr. 
Cobb's  direction  it  will  be  carried  on  by  five  of 
the  best  qualified  specialists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Department  will  co-operate 
with  the  University  of  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion through  Dr.  J.  E.  Coit,  of  the  citrus  experi- 
ment station  at  Riverside,  and  with  the  growers 
through  the  Citrus  Protective  League. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  investigations 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Department,  and  the  best 
thought  of  its  scientists  will  be  brought  to  it. 
It  will  necessarily  continue  through  a  period  of 
years,  as  trees  do  not  give  results  in  a  single 
season  in  studies  of  this  character. 

Even  the  exact  nature  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  not  yet  definitely  known.  Agricul- 
tural scientists  have  been  convinced  for  some 
time  that  plants  and  trees  grown  under  irrigation 
deteriorate  in  the  course  of  years  or  decades,  but 
the  cause  has  not  been  ascertained.  Irrigation  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date  in  this  country,  but 
among  older  civilizations  it  has  been  practiced, 
and  ruins  of  irrigation  systems  are  found  in  some 
ancient  countries. 

It  is  possible  that  ground  water  used  for  irri- 
gation contains  salts  not  found  in  moisture  from 
the  clouds,  and  that  in  the  course  of  many  years 
these  salts  are  injurious  to  the  soils.  This  is  one 
of  the  suggested  theories  to  be  investigated,  and 
if  found  correct  the  problem  will  be  to  find  a 
remedy  whereby  ground  waters  can  be  made  to 
improve  the  soil  instead  of  deteriorating  it. 

Another  Freight  Battle. — One  more  great  battle 
is  to  be  fought  over  the  freight  rate  on  lemons. 
The  railroads  propose  to  have  the  reasonableness 
of  the  $1  rate  tried  on  its  merits  in  the  Commerce 
Court,  and  for  that  reason  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack, 
of  the  Commerce  Court,  will  come  to  Los  Angeles 
and  take  testimony  on  March  21. 

Although  the  $1  rate  was  put  into  effect  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  the  Com- 
merce Court  refused  the  railroads  a  temporary 
injunction  in  January,  the  railroads  are  now  ask- 
ing for  a  permanent  injunction,  and  it  is  on  that 
question  that  the  court  will  take  evidence. 
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THE  FIRST  FROST 
THIS  SEASON 


Read  What  This  Grower  Says: 

Mt.  Eden.  CaL,  March  13.  1912. 
Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  the  electric  alarm  and  con- 
nected it  up  and  it  worked  O.K. 

I  lit  the  pots  last  Saturday  morning.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  27  deg.  outside  of  the  fire  zone 
and  34  deg.  inside  of  fire  zone,  with  65  pots  lit  to 
acre. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness.  I  remain, 
Yours  Respt.. 

Frank  Dennis. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  EUREKA 
LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE 

Rancho  Sespe  has  more  trees  in  its  nursery  than  is  needed 
for  its  own  planting  this  year,  and  will  sell  a  limited 
number  of  first  class  EUREKA  LEMON  TREES  budded 
from  four  to  eight  inches  high  on  sour  stock. 

Buds  were  carefully  selected  from  prolific  bearing  trees. 
Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  trees, 
as  they  were  raised  to  put  in  our  orchard  and  not  to  sell. 

Nursery  is  located  on  the  Ranch  about  one-half  mile  South- 
east from  the  Sespe  Station.  Address, 

RANCHO  SESPE 

SESPE  P.  O.,  VENTURA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  a.  J.  Pillsbubv,  Chairman  of  Indus 
trial  Accident  Board. 

Without  attempting  to  so  far  trespass 
upon  your  hospitality  as  to  thresh  out 
in  your  columns  all  the  issues  that  may 
be  raised  relative  to  the  Roseberry  law, 
I  shall  be  obliged  for  an  opportunity  to 
consider,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
certain  objections  noted  in  your  issue  of 
February  24th. 

First,  in  answer  to  your  "Subscriber" 
at  Winters:    The  farmer  who  "elects"  to 


PLANT  TREES 
NOW 


See  stock  list  and  prices  in 
issue  of  March  9th,  page 
223.    Write  us  at  once. 


SILVA  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  177,        NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


WTNESAP  AND  YORK 
IMPERIAL  APPLES 

Strong,  2  year  branched,  $1G  per  100. 

CORNICHON  AND  TOKAY 
GRAPES 

Good,  $18  per  1000. 

EUREKA  LEMONS 

Strong,  $85  per  100. 

PEARS,  PLUMS  AND 
PERSIMMONS 

Oood  stock. 


Pioneer  Nursery 

DEPT.  R.,  MONROVIA,  CAL. 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  bent  In- 
sect iicsiripycr  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  ninonnt  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


/     MOCOCO  \ 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


do  business  under  the  "compensation" 
provisions  of  the  law  rather  than  the  "Lia- 
bility for  Damages"  provisions,  will  be 
exempt  from  severe  mulct  for  injuries  in- 
flicted through  fault,  and  what  he  does 
have  to  pay  will  be  paid  in  weekly  in- 
stallments rather  than  in  a  lump-sum 
judgment  collected  by  execution,  perhaps 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.    That's  all. 

Second,  Mr.  F.  A.  Faltelrack,  Eden- 
vale:  Eleven  million  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  in  Germany  are  all  insured 
against  the  consequences  of  industrial  ac- 
cident in  the  same  associations  managed 
by  themselves.  Take  hold  and  help  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  work  out  this 
insurance  problem  so  that  all  may  be  in- 
sured at  what  it  is  worth  to  do  the 
insuring  and  no  more — the  farmer  as 
well  as  the  farm  laborer. 

Third,  the  Grape  Growers'  Protective 
League:  Both  the  letter  of  Mr.  Williams 
and  the  resolutions  adopted  imply  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  doing  business  under  the 
"compensation"  provisions  of  the  Rose- 
berry law,  whereas  not  a  half-dozen  farm- 
ers in  California  are  so  doing.  They  are 
under  the  law  of  "Liability  for  Damages" 
and,  so  long  as  they  "elect"  to  stay  where 
they  are,  "compensation"  provisions  are, 
as  to  them,  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  Why 
be  concerned  about  them?  If  other  em- 
ployers desire  to  work  under  them,  why 
should  the  farmer  object?  "Compensa- 
tion" does  not  apply  to  any  farmer  who 
does  not  "elect"  to  accept  it.  Make  a 
note  of  this  truth  and  rest  in  peace. 

A  law  similar  in  results  to  the  "com- 
pensation" provisions  of  the  Roseberry 
law  applies  to  11,000,000  farmers  in  Ger- 
many; in  Austria,  to  all  who  work  on 
farms  where  machinery  is  used,  more 
than  1,000,000;  in  Denmark,  to  500,000, 
including  the  farmer  himself  and  all  of 
his  family  of  working  age  except  his 
wife;  to  all  the  farms  in  France  where 
machinery  is  used  having  any  sort  of 
power  other  than  man-power,  and  this 
i.5  true  of  practically  all  of  Europe;  to 
all  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
those  of  nearly  all  of  her  colonies.  Why 
not  to  the  grape  growers  of  California  if 
they  should  so  "elect"?  Had  the  farm- 
ers been  excepted  out  of  the  damages  pro- 
visions, then  it  would  have  been  class 
legislation,  and,  if  clone  specifically,  un- 
constitutional and  void. 

The  jury  system  is  preserved  by  the 
Roseberry  law  to  every  farmer  who  does 
not  "elect"  "compensation";  and  the 
courts  are  the  only  tribunals  before 
which  they  can  be  haled;  but  all  the  civ- 
ilized nations  except  our  own  have  made 
the  determination  of  injury  cases  admin- 
istrative rather  than  judicial  functions, 
in  the  interests  of  expedition  and  econ- 
omy. Even  where  a  judge  acts  as  arbi- 
trator, he  does  so  informally  and  not  as 
a  court.  On  an  average  since  Jannary  1, 
1905,  it  has  taken  four  years  nine  and 
seven-twelfths  months  to  get  a  personal 
injury  case  through  the  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  delay  and  the  cost,  of  them- 
selves, amount  to  a  denial  of  justice  to 
the  injured. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  find  a  jurist 
of  note  in  any  country  in  Christendom 
who  will  attempt  to  justify,  as  befitting 
our  time  and  conditions,  the  old  common- 
law  defenses  of  "assumption  of  risk," 
"fellow  servant",  and  contributory  negli- 
gence than  it  is  to  find  a  clergyman 
or  statesman  who  will  attempt  to  justify 
human  slavery.  Those  defenses  have 
been  aptly  characterized  as  a  "hell -born 
triad,"  more  inhuman  in  their  application 
to  present-day  industrial  conditions  than 
was  the  fugitive  slave  law  that  precipi- 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
noHEHS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  •■  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
Office  I   «24    California    St.,   Saa  Fraaclac*. 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST,  STABLES  Z595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F 
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,  ,||     SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  ,  

S  m      BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN      &  W) 

~    SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HALL'S  SQUIRREL  POISON 
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Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

This  is  a  poison  prepared  by  special  machinery,  with  a 
hard,  sweet  coating,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal  and  is 

A  REMARKABLY  EFFICIENT  EXTERMINATOR 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  20  years.    It  is  no  experiment. 
The  most  economical  to  use,  because  the  most  certain 

Time  Saved  Labor  Saved  Money  Saved 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  by  trying  new  exterminators. 
HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Stores. 

DISTRIBUTORS  : 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


tated  the  Civil  War.  That  any  body  of 
men  should  resolve  in  favor  of  their  re- 
enactment  is  forgivable  only  upon  the 
assumption  that  "They  know  not  what 
they  do." 

The  Roseberry  compensation  law,  even 
where  "elected,"  places  no  burden  upon 
the  farm  that  the  farm  does  not  place 
upon  society.  It  merely  requires  each 
farm  to  take  care  of  its  own  mishaps, 
and  at  the  same  time  relieves  it  from 
carrying  a  part-  of  the  burden  of  acci- 
dents of  other  industries  which  it  has 
always  carried  in  the  form  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  pauperism  and  public 
institutions.  The  assertion  that  the 
measure  is  an  "ingenious  application  of 
the  single  tax"  is  explicable  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  each  employer  of  labor 
shall  singly  pay  his  own  accident  tax  and 
not  ask  another  to  pay  it  for  him — a 
definition  of  the  "single  tax"  that  would 
make  Henry  George  turn  over  in  his 
gravel. 

In  fine,  the  Lodi  resolutions  betray  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  the  Roseberry 
lav/  and  the  status  of  the  farmers  and 
grape  growers  under  that  law.  If  the 
farmers  do  not  wish  to  work  under  the 
compensation  provisions  of  the  law,  they 
do  not  have  to.  It  is  unlikely  that  those 
provisions  of  the  law  will  be  made  com- 
pulsory until  three-fourths  of  the  em- 
ployers of  California  shall  have  become 
reconciled  to  the  compensation  idea  nor 
until  the  insurance  problem  has  been  so 
solved  as  to  place  accident  insurance  with- 
in reach  of  all  at  what  it  is  worth  to 
do  the  insuring. 

This,  aside  from  the  remedying  of  cer- 
tain details  in  the  Roseberry  law,  is  all 
that  is  needful  in  order  that  the  State 
may  come  into  full  possession  of  those 
compensation  laws  for  the  benefit  of  labor 
in  which  the  rights  of  every  man  are 
safeguarded  and  by  which  the  burdens  of 
compensation  are  borne  by  society  in  gen- 
eral," which  the  Lodi  resolutions  favor. 

The  duty  which  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia owe  to  good  citizenship  is  not  to 
strive  to  be  exempted  from  the  liability 
foi  damages  provisions  of  the  Roseberry 
law,  that  they  may  restore  their  hired 
help  to  that  hard  bondage,  in  the  event  of 
injury,  that  is  inflicted  by  scarcely  one 
civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  nor  yet  to 
oppose  the  application  of  the  "compensa- 
tion" principle  to  employers  and  laborers 
who  desire  to  "elect"  to  work  under  them, 
but  to  take  hold  and  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  insurance,  for  it  is  only  by 
and  through  insurance  that,  under  any 
conceivable  system  of  justice  to  the  in- 
jured, the  "burdens  of  compensation  can 
be  borne  by  society  in  general." 


GOOD  PEA  PROSPECTS. 


The  recent  rains  have  saved  the  larg- 
est crop  of  peas  ever  planted  in  northern 
Alameda  county,  in  the  district  extending 
from  San  Leandro  to  Niles.  For  several 
weeks  previous  the  growers  were  taking 
special  pains  to  save  the  crop,  and  by  the 
time  the  rain  came  the  vines  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  were  beginning  to  wilt. 
Otherwise  they  were  very  far  advanced 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  rains  have 
assured  an  exceptionally  large  crop. 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


Codlin  Moth 

DOES  NOT  WORRY  THE  GROWER 
WHO  SPRAYS  WITH 

BEAN  SPRAY  ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD 

It  is  the  most  effective  remedy  known 
•for  codlin  moths  on  apricot  and  pear 
trees,  for  canker  worm,  and  all  leaf- 

e&BEAN  SPRA.Y  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than 
15%  Arsenic  Oxide  with  not  more  than 
50%  of  water,  and  not  over  %  of  1%  of 
Soluble  Arsenic  (more  might  hum). 

The  law  requires  not  less  than  12%% 
Arsenic  Oxide,  but  our  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  made  according  to  the  standard  that 
the  Government  requires  for  its  own 
work  (which  is  of  higher  standard  than 
the  law  demands). 

Bean  Spray  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  al- 
ways in  the  best  physical  condition.  It 
mixes  quickly  and  easily  into  a  per- 
fectly smooth  paste  and  it  sticks  like 
paint.  You  can  mix  it  right  in  the  con- 
tainer. 

Send  (or  our  new  quotations. 
Prices  now  lower  than  ever. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

211  WEST  JULIAN,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
EASTERN  FACTORY,  BOREA,  OHIO. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

All  trees  true  to  name. 
Muir  ) 

Lovell  PEACH 
Elberta  > 

Best  drying  varieties. 
Early  Royal  ) 
Tilton  and      f  APRICOT 
R.  Peach  > 
The  best  drying  varieties  cultivated. 
HANFORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W.  Bair^tow,  Hanford,  Cal. 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  Mont  Valunhle  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commercial  Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  this  season's  delivery  because  de- 
mands have  exceeded  our  supply  and  we 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  own 
product.  BUT:  We  are  booking  orders  for 
next  season's  delivery  and  our  young 
nursery  stock  looks  even  more  desirable 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


FOR  THE  LAND'S  SAKE 

MANURES 
LIME 

SUPERPHOSPHATES 
GYPSUM 

ALL  IN  CARLOTS 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS 

733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco 
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A  Little  Dynamite  Under  Mr.  Owen. 


To  the  Editor:  In  reply  to  the  article 
written  by  Frank  Owen  in  your  issue  of 
February  10,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  these 
points: 

Alluvial  soils  do  range  from  heavy  clay 
to  very  coarse  material  and  are  laid  down 
structurally  in  all  the  varying  stages  of 
compactness  from  the  very  loosest  sand 
and  gravel  material  to  the  densest  and 
most  impervious  clay.  The  clay  soils  do 
not  function  with  regard  to  heat,  air, 
moisture  or  roots,  as  do  the  coarse  soils, 
and  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  not  adapted  ordinarily 
to  the  same  crops  and  are  tilled  in  en- 
tirely different  ways.  The  coarse  sandy 
material  is  often  too  loose  and  too  well 
aerated  and  too  thoroughly  drained  to 
give  the  best  results  under  normal  condi- 
tions. It  does  not  hold  against  gravity 
sufficient  moisture  to  tide  crops  through 
a  long  period  of  drouth.  It  offers  prac- 
tically no  resistance  to  penetration  ot 
roots  and  is  often  so  well  aerated  that 


EUCALYPTUS 
TREES 

in  flats  or  pots.  Extra  fine; 
reasonable  prices. 

MONTEREY  PINE 
CYPRESS  PEPPER  ACACIA 
POT  ROSES  (own  roots) 
MATILIJA  POPPY 

and  a  large  collection  of  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,  and  trees  in 
pots. 

Can  be  shipped  safely  at  any 
time. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


Claremont 
Nurseries 

Claremont,  California. 


HIGH  GRADE 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
Citrus  and  Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 
Field-Grown  Roses 
Rooted  Olives 


Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List 
mailed  on  request. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  alzen;  extra  hardy 
■tock.  "The  finest  trees  I  ever  ■aw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Questions  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  It.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  CaL 


there  is  a  destructive  waste  of  humus, 

particularly  in  hot  climates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clay  soils  tend 
to  be  close  and  hard  to  till.  While  the 
volume  of  the  pore  space  is  materially 
greater  than  in  the  sandy  soils,  the  in- 
dividual pore  is  a  great  deal  smaller  and 
does  not  permit  of  such  a  free  passage  of 
moisture  or  of  air.  As  plant  roots  need 
and  must  have  a  copious  supply  of  both 
air  and  moisture,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  some  treatment  that  will  sup- 
ply these  when  they  are  cut  off.  When 
this  restriction  of  these  essentials  of  plant 
life  takes  place  on  account  of  the  packed 
soil  or  a  true  hardpan  the  relief  indicated 
is  something  that  will  open  up  the  soil 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  restore  a  normal 
condition.  If  the  trouble  arises  from 
something  at  the  immediate  surface, 
within  7  or  8  inches,  the  rational  treat- 
ment is  to  break  it  up  with  a  plow,  but 
where  it  occurs  at  a  greater  depth  than 
can  be  reached  by  ordinary  instruments 
used  in  cultivation,  something  more  far 
reaching  in  its  effect  must  be  used.  For 
these  conditions  the  use  of  explosives  is 
pertinent. 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  dy- 
namiting for  increased  aeration  or  the  de- 
velopment of  roots  is  not  indicated  in  the 
coarse,  open  soils,  but  is  indicated  strong- 
ly in  the  dense,  tight,  cold  clays  and  hard- 
pan,  and  that  the  intermediate  soil  con- 
ditions indicate  such  treatment  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself. 

Paragraph  four  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
detonation  of  dynamite  in  the  soil  pro- 
duces a  "post  hole"  the  outer  limit  of 
which  is  more  compact  than  normal  soil 
conditions  and  this  brings  about  an  ex- 
cessive moisture  condition  that  is  likely  to 
cause  serious  trouble.  Such  a  "pot  hole" 
or  "post  hole"  may  be  formed  by  dyna- 
mite that  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  work 
or  may  be  brought  about  when  the  mois- 
ture conditions  of  the  soil  are  such  that 
it  packs  instead  of  crumbling.  Even  the 
crudest  farmer  realizes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  field  operations  such  as 
plowing,  harrowing  or  seeding,  when  the 
moisture  conditions  are  within  certain 
limits,  and  the  use  of  explosives  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  same  care. 

Paragraph  five  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  roots  have  the  power  to  penetrate 
very  hard  material,  which  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  writer  has  observed  pine  and 
other  trees  growing  in  very  small  fissures 
in  hard  rock,  but  the  development  of  the 
plant,  both  roots  and  top,  was  not  normal 
and  the  growth  was  very  stunted.  Grass 
is  often  noticed  growing  on  the  tops  of 
fence  posts,  but  the  development  of  leaves, 
stems  and  flowering  parts  is  far  below 
normal.  It  is  true  that  plants  will  grow 
under  very  adverse  conditions,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  they  will  grow  much  better 
when  conditions  are  normal.  The  finest 
corn  lands  are  those  which  have  normally 
loose  subsoils,  and  the  best  development 
of  orchard  trees,  etc.,  attends  a  similar 
soil  condition.  It  is  not  the  occasional 
vigorous  tree  that  the  orchardist  is  try- 
ing to  produce,  but  a  large  number  of 
tiees  that  grow  rapidly  and  that  do  not 
have  to  overcome  too  great  obstacles. 

The  latter  part  of  the  article  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  farmers  should 
thoroughly  investigate  soil  conditions  be- 
fore going  too  far  into  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives. In  this  he  is  absolutely  correct, 
for.  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  cer- 
tain conditions  do  not  indicate  the  use 
of  explosives,  and  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  manufacturers  to  introduce  explosives 
on  those  soils.  J.  H.  Squires, 

Agronomist,  Technical  Division  Du  Pont 

Powder  Company. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


PLANT  NOW 

The  season  is  just  right  now  for  planting  nursery  stock.  Nur- 
sery stock  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  but  we  can  still  furnish  some 
very  fine  trees  in  excellent  shape  for  planting  of  PEACHES.  PEARS, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  APPLES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES,  and 
other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  GRAPES  of  best  commercial  varieties. 

Our  CITRUS  trees  are  untouched  by  frost.  We  can  furnish 
Washington  Navel,  Valencia,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

Eucalyptus  and  Ornamentals — a  fine  lot  of  them. 

Send  us  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

OFFICES  AND  SALES  YARD 

J  AND  KERN  STS.,       -       -       FRESNO,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington  Navel  Orange 
Trees  to  offer  which  are  free  from  frost,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be 
strictly  first -class  in  every  respect. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  I*  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


IRRIGATION  WITHOUT 
GRADING. 


To  the  Editor:  Answering  the  question 
regarding  the  preparation  of  land  for  irri- 
gation from  J.  L.  S.,  of  Banta,  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  February  24,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  never  had  any  experi- 
ence in  this  State  with  irrigation,  but  T 
hove  had  considerable  experience  in  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  Idaho,  and  also  in  Nevada, 
and  I  never  could  see  the  use  of  the  labor 
and  expense  that  is  put  on  land  here  in 
California  for  irrigation,  where  the  land 
lie.3  so  uniform. 

In  the  States  of  which  I  speak  we  never 
did  any  work  on  the  land  except  to  keep 
it  level  by  plowing.  I  have  irrigated  land 
successfully  with  a  30  degree  fall,  with 
crops  of  potatoes,  grain  and  alfalfa. 

In  a  field  for  grain  or  alfalfa,  after  the 
crop  is  in,  we  laid  off  in  lands  about  40 
steps  wide  for  a  lateral,  made  with  a 
double  mold  board  plow — a  common  stir- 
ring plow  throwing  a  furrow  each  way. 
This  makes  a  good  lateral.  These  laterals 
carry  the  water  over  each  strip  of  land 
from  the  high  side. 

We  use  cloth  dams,  made  from  canvas 
3  ft.  wide  and  about  6  ft.  long,  nailed  be- 
tween tw|o  strips  of  lx2-inch  stuff,  about 
7  feet  long.  This  cloth  dam,  laid  on  the 
banks  of  the  lateral  and  held  down  until 
the  water  comes  against  it,  makes  a  good 
dam  for  turning  the  water  out  where  it 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxious  seeds,  no  weevil.  Send  for  sample 
and  price.  We  also  have  a  tine  stock  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  others  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog  free. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  East  7/th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH.  Const  Agent, 

204  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  64-«0  Water  St.,  New  York. 


FERRY'S' 

C  t?  IT\  C  G°od  gardeners 

^EELUPC!Jare  tll0£S  wh0 

amf  raise  good  flow- 

ers and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.   We  pro- 
duce good  seeds— the  infer- 
ence is  obvious.   For  sale 
everywhere. 
1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
..Detroit.  Mich. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


is  wanted.  This  is  a  better  system  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen  in  California. 

Stockton,  Cal.  E.  H.  P. 

[This  is,  of  course,  not  preparing  the 
land  for  irrigation;  it  is  irrigating  with- 
out preparation.  It  is  not  new;  it  has 
been  practiced  to  some  extent  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  last  half  century.— Editor.] 


KILLING  BERMUDA  GRASS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  method  which  Mr. 
Newby  of  Dixon  used  in  killing  Bermuda 
gvass,  as  explained  in  your  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 17,  is  founded  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  commonly  and  successfully  used 
in  South  Africa. 

A  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  west- 
ern province  of  Cape  Colony  is  covered 
with  a  thick  mat  of  Bermuda  grass,  and 
where  it  is  neglected  it  quickly  takes  pos- 
session of  vineyards  and  orchards.  The 
method  used  there  to  exterminate  it  is  to 
plow  the  ground  in  the  hot  weather  and 
leave  it  rough.  The  Bermuda  grass,  un- 
like the  morning  glory,  is  a  shallow  rooted 
plant,  and  if  the  roots  and  root  stocks  are 
tamed  up  to  the  sun  and  not  buried  again 
by  harrowing,  they  will  be  killed  in  a  few 
dr.ys.  After  the  clods  are  thoroughly  dried 
out  and  the  Bermuda  grass  is  dead,  the 
ground  is  harrowed.  In  bad  cases  a  sec- 
ond plowing  of  the  same  kind  is  neces- 
sary, and  this,  aided  by  a  little  hoeing 
around  the  trees,  very  effectively  exter- 
minates the  pest  from  the  orchard. 
Whether  this  method  would  be  effective  in 
very  sandy  or  loose  soil  is  perhaps  doubt- 
.       Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 

University,  Berkeley. 


VICTORY  FOR  PARCELS-POST  IN 
SIGHT. 


To  the  Editor:  After  nearly  nine  years 
of  struggle  for  an  up-to-date  parcels-post, 
victory  is  about  to  perch  on  our  banners. 

Just  one  more  vigorous  onslaught  on 
Congress  is  needed.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
of  Wisconsin,  has  suggested  that  March 
18th  be  chosen  for  the  final  rally. 

The  Postal  Progress  League  of  Cali- 
fornia earnestly  requests  every  one  in- 
terested (and  who  is  not?)  to  'end  aid 
on  that  day  in  bombarding  with  letters 
and  postcards  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate  and  House  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  forcibly  demanding  this  much-needed 
and  too-long-delayed  reform.  The  Pres- 
ident, the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
people  favor  it.    Now  for  it! 

Edward  Berwick, 

President  Parcels-Post  League  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Pacific  Grove. 


FLORIDA  FRUIT  SEIZED. 


A  shipment  of  Florida  grapefruit  was 
seized  by  the  State  quarantine  office  at 
San  Francisco  recently  that  contained 
four  serious  insect  pests,  only  two  of 
which  are  found  in  California  and  those 
in  very  restricted  areas,  and  two  fungous 
diseases.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  ship- 
ment was  that  it  came  by  way  of  Seattle 
and  the  fruit  was  packed  in  boxes  with 
a  California  brand.  These  boxes  were 
prepared  as  if  they  were  fruit  that  had 
been  rejected  by  consignee  in  Seattle  and 
were  being  returned  to  the  shipper,  and 
the  steamship  company  was  under  the 
impression  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
top  layers  of  fruit  were  wrapped  in  plain 
paper  to  hide  the  fact  that  it  came  from 
Florida,  and  in  spite  of  the  poor  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  the  lower  layers  were 
wrapped  in  paper  bearing  the  label, 
"Fancy  Florida  Grape  Fruit,  Miami,  Flor- 
ida." A  day  or  so  later  a  shipment  of 
"fancy"  apples  and  pears  was  confiscated 
on  which  were  found  an  abundance  of 
"black  spot,"  "bitter  pit,"  "scab,"  and  an 
unidentified  variety  of  red  spider. 


TREES? 


CERTAINLY,  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Rare  Evergreens 
Imported  Boxwoods 
Hollies,  Magnolias,  Etc. 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  nurseries,  and  see  the  most 
complete  horticultural  establishment  in  the  world. 

Price  list  mailed  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Company 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12lA 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE 

FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS,  VROOMAN    STRAIN.  GRAVEN- 
STEIN,  JONATHAN  AND  SKINNER'S  SEEDLING  APPLES. 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  almond. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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Dogs  Barred  From  Hawaii. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Webster,  head  or  tne  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  California, 
has  received  notice  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii stating  that,  on  account  of  rabies,  a 
quarantine  order  has  been  issued  against 
the  importation  of  all  dogs  from  Califor- 
nia, to  be  in  force  for  120  days  beginning 
March  1.  Steamship  companies  have  been 
notified  not  to  receive  dogs  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  transportation  to  the  Islands, 
and  dogs  belonging  to  passengers  will 
have  to  be  sent  home. 

Dr.  Webster  also  announces  that  no 
hogs  can  be  shipped  to  Hawaii  from  any 
ranch  upon  which  cholera  or  swine  plague 
has  been  known  to  exist  for  six  months 
preceding  shipment,  or  within  five  miles 
of  where  the  disease  has  been  known  to 
exist  during  that  period.  Every  shipment 
has  to  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of 
such  freedom  from  disease,  and  the  hogs 
have  to  undergo  an  examination  on  re- 
ceipt at  Honolulu.  If  they  are  not  ac- 
companied by  the  certificate  they  will  be 
quarantined  for  two  weeks  at  the  expense 
of  the  shipper. 

Sheep  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  that  they  are  free  from  scab 
or  have  been  dipped  before  shipment. 


Irrigation  in  Apricot  Orchards. 

A  correspondent  from  the  upper  Santa 
Clara  county  this  week  writes  us  to  the 
effect  that  not  enough  rains  have  fallen 
to  wet  the  ground  around  the  roots  of 
the  trees  to  insure  the  apricot  crop  the 
coming  season.  He  says:  "This  valley 
produces  one  half  of  the  apricots  of  the 
State.  Not  one-half  of  the  orchard  area 
Is  under  irrigation.  The  bloom  generally 
has  been  very  scant,  pale  and  weak,  and 
of  the  apricots  set  the  dropping  has  al- 
ready commenced.  Those  orchards  in 
this  locality  that  have  been  irrigated  have 
blossomed  out  full,  pink  and  vigorous, 
and  have  set  splendidly.  Suppose  that 
we  do  get  more  rains,  will  it  wet  the 
roots,  and  to  what  extent  will  it  save  the 
apricot  crop?  There  is  a  better  chance 
for  the  later  crops— prunes,  peaches,  etc. 
— as  we  may  get  more  rains  in  time  to 
help  them." 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  have  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Gannon  of  Winters,  which 
will  go  more  fully  into  this  subject.  Mr. 
Gannon  has  been  a  fruit  grower  for  many 
years  in  his  locality  and  is  now  irrigating 
his  orchard  heavily  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  early  rains. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  last  monthly  report  filed  by  In- 
spector B.  Williams  shows  that  Fresno 
county  live  stock  is  in  fine  condition.  No 
cases  of  glanders,  nor  diseases  among 
dairy  cows  or  stock  of  any  kind  were 
found  during  that  time. 

Hal  Collins  and  J.  A.  Rogers,  cattle- 
men of  the  upper  Kings  river  district, 
Fresno  county,  have  gone  on  one  of  their 
periodical  visits  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, from  where  they  will  bring  35  or  40 
cars  of  steers  to  turn  on  their  range.  Pre- 
vious importations  are  said  to  have  been 
very  remunerative. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Stanbrough,  V.  S.,  of  Patter- 
son, was  through  the  Sacramento  valley 
last  week  looking  for  dairy  stock.  During 
his  search  for  cows  that  would  pass  the 
tuberculin  test,  the  doctor  reports  he 
noted  that  many  of  the  dairymen  were 
making  private  tests  of  their  herds  and 
weeding  out  the  reactors. 

Fred  H.  Guldager,  a  deputy  from  the 
State  Veterinarian's  office,  has  been  test- 
ing out  the  dairy  cows  in  and  around 
Patterson,  and  out  of  thirty-six  tested 
found  six  to  be  weeded  out. 


Frank  C.  Drew,  of  Point  Arena,  recently 
purchased  a  herd  of  registered  Hereford 
cattle  and  put  them  on  his  ranch  at 
Greenwood,  naming  them  the  ":  Point 
Arena  herd." 

Twenty-six  dairymen  of  Tulare,  owning 
over  800  cows,  have  secured  the  services 
of  Prof.  Leroy  Anderson  of  the  State 
Farm  at  Davis  for  March  22  to  instruct 
them  in  the  best  methods  of  cow  testing 
and  improved  dairying.  Other  dairymen 
who  will  bring  the  total  of  cows  to  1200. 
are  expected  to  attend,  and  a  permanent 
cow  testing  association  among  the  Tulare 
dairymen  is  expected  to  result.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  permanent  cow  tester  they 
expect  to  engage,  they  hope  to  get  rid 
of  all  "boarders"  or  "deadheads"  and  thus 
increase  the  profits. 


Steamship  Rates  Soar. 

A  heavy  blow  is  aimed  at  California 
producers  and  shippers  by  the  increased 
freight  rates  recently  announced  by  the 
companies  carrying  the  freight  from  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan 
tepee  to  European  ports;  the  rate  on 
some  products  being  increased  as  much 
as  100  per  cent.  Dried  fruit,  whether  in 
bags  or  boxes,  soars  from  60  to  100  shill- 
ings; apricot  kernels,  65  to  90  shillings: 
wine,  50  to  90;  olive  oil,  55  to  90;  olives, 
45  to  75.  These  are  a  few  of  the  com- 
modity rates  affected,  and  the  class  rates 
go  skyward  in  proportion. 

Producers,  shippers  and  the  steamship 
company  carrying  the  freight  on  the  Pa- 
cific may  be  expected  to  put  up  a  vigor- 
ous fight  against  this  discrimination 
against  California  products,  as  the  rates 
adopted  by  the  Atlantic  lines  are  almost 
without  exception  considered  prohibitive 
and  are  near  the  level  of  the  overland 
rates  to  Europe  via  New  York. 

Still  Digging  Delta  Potatoes. 

Owing  to  the  dry  open  winter  a  num- 
ber of  potatoes  are  still  being  dug  on 
the  delta  lands  near  Stockton.  On  land 
where  potatoes  were  raised  last  year  and 
which  is  now  being  prepared  for  barley, 
a  sack  or  so  of  potatoes  overlooked  in 
the  first  digging  is  sometimes  being  se- 
cured per  acre.  These  are  in  fully  as 
good  condition  as  if  dug  at  the  regular 
time.  A  few  acres  have  also  been  kept 
by  George  Shima  for  digging.  Only  in 
an  exceptional  year  is  this  possible,  owing 
to  the  danger  of  heavy  rains  flooding  the 
land  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  dig  the 
tubers,  which  rot  in  the  soil.  The  late 
digging  now  will  permit  the  keeping  of 
delta  potatoes  in  first-class  condition 
much  longer  into  the  spring  than  is 
usual. 


Another  Beet  Sugar  Plant. 

The  Sutter  Independent  states  that 
Eastern  capitalists  are  trying  to  buy 
30.000  acres  of  tule  land  southwest  of 
Yuba  City,  suitable  for  beet  growing. 
They  have  offered  $30  per  acre,  and  should 
they  be  successful  in  obtaining  the  tract 
they  require,  will  establish  a  large  beet- 
sugar  plant  near  the  Sutter  county  town. 


Peach  Outlook  in  Fresno  and  Tulare. 

The  damage  to  the  peach  crop  in 
Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  by  the  dry 
winter  and  delayed  rains  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  great  as  was  feared;  in  fact,  a 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 


See  pages  25,  26  and  29  of  our  1912  Guide 


Squash  w 


know  write  us. 


P fL  •         Our  stock  is  this  year  as  com- 
UlUpivlllS  plete  as  ever  with  anything 


all  Standard  Summer  and 
Winter  varieties.  If  our  catalogue 
does  not  tell  you  all  you  want  to 


wanted  in  pumpkins. 


C.  C.  MORSE  8  CO. 

119  MARKET  ST.       /^fflf^^     SAN  FRANCISCO 


Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than 
the  common  variety  'because  of  its  very  small  stalk  and  astonishingly  thick 
foliage.  It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for 
ordinary  Lucerne.  Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation,  government  inspected, 
and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every 
grower  who  can  secure  it.  The  supply  is  limited.  Ask  for  prices.  Have 
you  seen  our  1912  Catalogue?    It's  Free. 

Double  Your  CrOP  For  tnc  'am*  s  ,H  st  y?^,  inoculation  of  the  seed 
"  with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  as  important 
as  good  seed.    FARMOGERM  is  a  practical  culture  of  the  bacteria.  Ask 
for  booklet . 

PLEASE  MARK  LETTER  DEPT.  O 


Seed  5 Plant  Co. 

Established '787/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


TRUMBULL'S  RELIABLE 
SEEDS 


SMALL 


VEGETABLE!  GARDEN 
PLANT  NOW. 


1  packet  each  Dect,  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flower, Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Peas, 
Mnakmelon,  Watermelon,  Onion,  l'ar»- 
ley,  Parsnip,  Tomato,  Turnip,  ami  - 
Radish  (Ions  and  Turnip),  nil  for  50c 
prepaid. 

We  also  make  up  collections  for 
medium  or  large  vegetable  gardens. 

Write  for  prices  <>n  Poultry  Supplies, 
Insecticides  and  Fertilizer. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257-41  Market  St.,  Snn  Franclnco. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  SOc.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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FROST 


PROTECTION   FOR  FRUIT 
AND  VINES 


This   is  the  "Occidental   s  Ice 

Stove"  with  lid  on. 

You  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
protection  against  frost  if  you  use 
the 

"OCCIDENTAL   SMUDGE   STOVE" — 

burning  smudge  fuel. 

Our  smudge  fuel  can  be  lighted 
instantly,  and,  under  free  draft  will 
burn  with  fierce  energy  and  gener- 
ate all  the  heat  necessary  to  afford 
full  protection — and  at  minimum 
cost. 

You  can  rely  upon  the  "Occidental" 
— save  money  on  your  fuel  cost  and 
get  larger  and  better  crops. 

They  are  long  burning,  sure  heat- 
ers, require  no  special  care,  easy  to 
pack  away  and  put  up.  We  use  them 
in  our  nurseries  and  orchards  and 
know  what  they  will  do. 

Write    for    free    booklet  Riving 

vnlunnle  information  about  frost 

protection. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL",  $200,090.00 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

INC. 

ROEDING,  Pres.  nnd  Mgr. 
18.  Fresno,  California 


GEO.  C. 
Box 


About  4C0  trees  of  genuine  FRAN- 
qi  ETTE  WALNUT,  C  to  8  and  8  to  10 
feet,  left.  Grown  without  any  irriga- 
tion, well  matured  wood  and  .splendid, 
strong  roots.  One-year  grafts  on  Cali- 
fornia Blaekroot. 

Also  a  few  WILLSON'S  WONDER 
TREES. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

F.  C.  WILLSON, 
Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cnl. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 
A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  is  a  book  issued  an- 

nually  and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch-  £ 
ard  or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191  1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

007  Alaska  Commercial  Bdg.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Bdg.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Fresno  fruit  man  says  the  fruit  is  in 
good  condition  and  indications  for  a 
good  fruit  year  are  very  promising. 


Activity  in  County  Lands. 

The  Yolo  Land  Co.  bought  13,000  acres 
in  southern  Colusa  and  northern  Yolo 
counties.  The  new  owners  will  sub- 
divide 1,000  acres  and  place  it  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  the  growing  crops  are 
harvested. 

A  tract  of  6,000  acres  above  Rio  Vista 
has  been  acquired  by  a  corporation  known 
as  the  Monezuma  Land  Company;  the 
price  paid  being  stated  at  $717,000.  The 
tract  will  be  farmed  this  season,  and  after 
the  crops  are  harvested,  permanent  levees 
are  to  be  constructed  and  the  property 
subdivided  for  colonization  purposes. 

Jake  L.  Blossom  has  bought  571  acres 
on  the  new  reclamation  of  Union  island 
near  Stockton;  1,800  acres  of  the  tract 
had  previously  been  bought  by  other 
parties.  The  price  averaged  about  $130 
per  acre.  All  the  purchasers  are  re- 
ported to  be  local  men  who  were  able  to 
appreciate  the  full  worth  of  the  land. 


Planting  Trees  in  Siskiyou. 

Heavy  tree  planting  has  been  done  in 
Siskiyou  county  for  several  seasons  past, 
and  the  valleys  of  that  county,  which 
thirty  years  ago  were  devoted  to  stock 
and  grain,  are  now  coming  into  bearing. 
The  success  of  the  early  orchardists  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  finest  apples,  peaches 
and  pears  of  any  county  in  the  State, 
has  induced  others  this  season  to  plant 
quite  heavily.  It  is  stated  that  more  than 
11,000  apple  trees,  besides  numbers  of 
peaches  and  pears,  will  be  set  out  this 
season. 


Asparagus  for  the  East. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  commenced 
receiving  shipments  of  asparagus  at  Sac- 
ramento on  March  6th,  thirteen  days 
earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
division  superintendent  of  the  express 
company  reported  that  his  company  alone 
expected  to  forward  100  cars  of  this  pro 
duct  to  Eastern  cities  during  the  aspar- 
agus season,  which  closes  early  in  May. 


Almonds  in  Colusa. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner  L. 
R.  Boedefelt,  reports  that  approximately 
700  acres  have  been  set  out  to  almonds 
during  this  season  in  the  Arbuckle  sec- 
tion. This  is  becoming  known  as  one  of 
the  best  almond  growing  districts  In  the 
State. 


Imperial  Cotton  to  New  Orleans. 

Twenty  carloads  of  cotton  grown  in  the 
Imperial  valley  have  just  been  forwarded 
to  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  purchased 
at  a  good  price.  The  quality  of  the  cot- 
ton grown  in  the  Imperial  valley  is  espe- 
cially fine,  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  this 
crop  is  steadily  increasing. 


Walnut  Growers  Organize. 

Having  noted  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  citrus  interests  through  organization, 
a  California  walnut  growers'  association 
has  been  organized  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
incorporation  papers  will  be  taken  out 
at  once.  The  new  association  will  repre- 
sent $10,000,000  invested  in  walnut  pro- 
duction. 


California  Eggs  for  the  East. 

Since  January  1st,  forty-two  carloads 
of  eggs  have  been  shipped  from  California 
to  New  York.  This  reversal  in  the  egg 
situation  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  poultry 
farms  established  in  this  State. 

(Continued  on  Page  285.) 


HURRY  UP 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  WITH  US 


NOW 


LARGEST  STOCK  on  the  COAST 

In  our  immense  nurseries  we  have  growing  nearly  every  kind  of  tree,  plant, 
shrub  or  vine  that  you  could  possibly  want.  This  is  the  only  nursery  that  can 
fill  your  order  complete — and  we  guarantee  all  stock  sold  by  us  to  be  shipped 
in  first-class  order  and  reach  you  in  good  condition. 

Every  order  is  given  prompt  attention — whether  for  one  tree  or  for  a  car- 
load. 

We  have  had  a  magnificent  stock  and  large  assortment  in  all  lines — but 
are  being  swamped  with  orders  now  and  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with 
us  at  once. 


We  guarantee  all  our 
trees  to  be  true  to  name 
and  variety. 


Our  nurseries  are  lo- 
cated in  the  most  fa- 
vored spots  in  California. 


APPLES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  ASPARAGUS,  BLACKBERRIES,  CHER- 
RIES, CHESTNUTS,  FIGS,  GRAPES,  GUAVAS,  LEMONS,  LOftUATS,  NEC- 
TARINES, OLIVES,  ORANGES,  PEACHES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  POMELOS, 
QUINCES,  RHUBARB,  STRAWBERRIES,  WALNUTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

ACACIAS,  ALDERS,  AMARYLLIS,  AMPELOPSIS,  BANANAS,  CALIFOR- 
NIA BIG  TREES,  CAMPHOR,  CATALPA,  CLIMBING  AND  TRAILING  PLANTS, 
ELMS,  EUCALYPTUS,  FERNS,  GREVILLEAS,  HONEYSUCKLE,  IVY,  LAUREL, 
LILAC,  LOCUST,  MAGNOLIA,  MAPLES,  OAKS,  PALMS,  PEPPERS,  PINES, 
POPLARS,  ETC.  ETC. 


This  is  the  genuine  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce — introduced  and  successfully 
grown  by  us.  It  is  really  the  only  fig  to  plant.  Write  for  full  information  or 
see  our  book,  "California  Horticulture,"  which  gives  complete  cultural  direc- 
tions. If  your  place  is  all  planted  to  other  trees — put  in  a  border  of  figs.  It 
will  pay  you  well. 


We  are  authorized  propagators  and  distributors  of  Luther  Burbank's  fruit 
and  berry  introductions.  There  are  a  number  of  new  and  desirable  varieties 
this  season.    See  our  catalogue  for  descriptions  and  prices. 


Over  28  years'  exper- 
ience and  thousands 
of  satisfied  custom- 
ers all  over  the  West 
are  the  best  evi- 
dences of  our  square 
dealing  and  superior 
stock.  If  you  want 
the  best — buy  Fan- 
cher  Creek  trees. 


Every  Grower  needs 
our  book  —  "Califor- 
nia    Horticulture"  — 

the  fruit  growers' 
guide.  Gives  best 
methods  for  plan- 
ning, pruning,  plant- 
ing, etc.  120  pages. 
Illustrated  in  color. 
Price  25c.  postpaid. 


Write  for  Catalog 

Our  annual  illustrated  price  catalogue  lists  and  briefly  describes  all  stock 
carried  by  us,  including  over  2000  varieties.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  free.  Write  us  today.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  requirements  for  prices. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000^° 


MURSERIES' 


N 

C. 

^  GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES.andMGR. 
JL    Jj3ox  18  Fresno, California' 
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The  Balfour  Stock  and  Dairy  Ranch. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  \V.  M.  Carrutiikbs. 


It  is  a  great  thing  for  agriculture  and 
general  farming  when  money  and  hrains 
c.in  be  interested,  and  many  new  develop- 
ments along  these  lines  are  being  worked 
out  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
State  and  the  general  farming  public. 
The  Balfour  Guthrie  Company,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  A.  Balfour,  diked 
back  to  the  Napa  river,  six  miles  south 
of  Napa,  and  is  now  making  a  tule  farm 
into  a  model  dairy  and  general  live  stock 
proposition.  In  all,  there  are  640  acres 
divided  up  into  pastures  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  the  farm.  At  one 
time  a  part  of  this  farm  was  in  orchards, 
but  not  having  been  properly  cared  for,  a 
great  many  of  the  trees  died,  and  to  be- 
gin grafting  new  ones  meant  many  years 
before  returns  to  profit  would  come  in,  as 
it  meant  almost  like  starting  a  new  or- 
chard. The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  has 
a  station  on  the  farm  about  SO  rods  from 
the  main  buildings. 

When  one  steps  off  the  train,  the  first 
thing  one  sees  is  a  loading  chute  and 
spur,  making  it  very  convenient  for  the 
loading  of  the  live  stock,  and  being  only 
two  hours  run  from  San  Francisco,  it  will 
be  seen  the  first  impression  suggests  its 
suitability  as  a  live  stock  proposition  be- 
cause of  its  easy  access  to  the  largest 
city  on  the  Pacific  Coat. 

On  leaving  the  station,  one  enters  a 
field  leading  up  to  the  house.  The  land 
stems  a  little  shallow,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular spot  the  hard  pan  is  near  the  top, 
and  in  order  to  get  this  land  to  produce 
what  it  should  dynamite  is,  and  has  been, 
used  to  tear  up  the  soil,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances success  in  this  line  seems  as- 
sured. But  there  is  not  much  of  this 
land,  because  on  going  further  down  the 
field  a  black  loam  is  noticeable  and  the 
heay  stand  of  alfalfa  on  it  indicates  a 
much  better  soil. 

The  buildings  are  on  a  knoll,  so  the 
drainage  is  perfect  and  the  one  who 
planned  the  farm  steading  had  an  eye  to 
future  business.  The  surroundings  are 
made  beautiful  by  the  oaks,  elms,  Nor- 
way spruces,  maples,  redwoods,  together 
with  California  holly  and  the  first  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  the  writer  has  seen  since 
leaving  Scotland.  The  scene  is  much  like 
Scotland,  when  one  sees  the  stone  fences 
and  the  rolling,  rocky  hillsides  on  the 
one  side  of  the  valley  and  the  great  tall 
conifers  towering  up  on  the  other. 

Adapting  Cattle  to  Climate. — Dairv- 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Each  Color  In  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Eckford.    Pure  white. 
Hon.  Hiii  E.  Kenyon,     Pale  yellow. 
King:  Bdward  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
I..ndj-  Grlm-I  Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
.Miss  Wllmot.    Orange  pink. 


PeaM  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


FREE 


Our  New  Seed  Book  for 
1912 — of  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1325  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL,. 


ing  has  been  going  on  here  for  some  time 
along  improved  lines.  Short-horns  have 
been  the  breed  chiefly  used  in  the  dairy. 
Not  because  they  are  as  good  as  other 
dairy  breeds,  but  this  ranch  is  so  located 
that  all  kinds  of  cows  would  not  do  well. 
It  is  close  to  the  sea  and  the  heavy  fogs 
come  in  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  often 
in  the  harvest  time  the  reapers  cannot 
start  much  before  noon.  It  is  frequently 
clear  in  San  Francisco  and  foggy  on  this 
ranch,  so  a  dairy  breed  that  could  stand 
this  peculiar  climate  had  to  be  selected, 
and  as  we  all  know  that  the  Short-horn 
has  been  the  pioneer  breed  in  all  countries 
and  climates  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  un- 
doubtedly, one  would  suppose  it  would  be 
the  most  successful  at  first,  until  some 
other  breed  was  decided  on. 

Shelter  fob  Stock. — A  winged  shed  in 
connection  with  the  barn  has  been  built 
to  protect  the  cows  from  the  bad  winds 
and  fogs,  because  a  bad  wind  will  soon 
dry  up  a  lot  of  good  cows,  and  the  owner 
sometimes  wonders  what  is  the  matter.  It 
has  often  been  a  wonder  to  the  writer  how 
cows  on  some  ranches  would  pay,  and,  by 
the  by,  there  are  lots  of  men  who  provide 
no  shelter  at  all  for  their  cows  in  the 
winter  to  protect  them  from  the  cutting 
winds  and  cold  storms.  As  improved 
method  of  dairying  gets  more  popular, 
men  will  begin  to  wonder  why  they  never 
provided  for  their  cows  long  ago.  Any 
mar.  who  can  sit  in  a  comfortable  home 
near  a  warm  fire  and  hear  the  wind  beat- 
ing the  rain  against  the  window  and  have 
his  cows  out  with  no  shelter  and  no  dry 
place  to  lay  down,  is  not  a  stockman  and 
does  not  deserve  the  name,  and  ere  long 
he  will  go  out  of  business  and  won't  want 
the  name. 

Forcing  Out  Foxtail. — On  this  ranch 
alfalfa  is  being  grown  considerably,  and 
at  first  sight  of  the  alfalfa,  the  obnoxious 
weed,  foxtail,  seems  to  be  wanting,  be- 
cause in  nearly  all  parts  of  California 
which  the  writer  has  been,  the  first  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  is  not  much  good  on  ac- 
count of  the  trash  that  grows  up  with  it. 
Year  after  year  this  is  seen,  but  no  effort 
is  made  to  remedy  it  until  the  alfalfa 
strnd  gets  poor,  both  from  what  has  been 
scalded  out  by  careless  irrigation  and 
from  foxtail.  Here  we  find  alfalfa  fields 
growing  with  barley  mixed  with  it.  The 
instructions  have  been  in  the  fall  to  disc 
up  all  alfalfa  fields  and  sow  a  little  seed- 
ing of  bald  barley,  so  when  the  rains  come 
the  barley  being  very  quick  to  sprout  and 
a  rapid  grower  gets  ahead  of  the  foxtail 
and  eventually  crowds  it  out,  and  instead 
of  having  a  good  for  nothing  crop  (for 
that  is  all  it  is,  because  so  many  good 
cows,  sheep  and  horses  have  been  ruined 
from  that  strong  rank  foxtail  in  the  win- 
ter that  it  would  actually  frighten  one  if 
they  saw  it  in  dollars  and  cents)  a  splen- 
did crop  is  realized,  and  it  all  goes  into 
the  silo  for  late  summer  feed. 

The  Silo. — It  was  found,  after  a  trial 
in  filling  the  silo  that  the  old  method  of 
blowing  it  in  and  having  a  force  of  men 
to  tramp  it  down  and  settle  the  cut  feed, 
was  not  profitable,  and  much  of  the  feed 
was  wasted  on  account  of  careless  distri- 
bution. This  was  found  to  be  more  so 
with  cut  corn  fodder  than  with  the  alfalfa. 
The  corn  falling  behind  the  elevator  and 
the  lighter  feed  going  further  in,  a  flexible 
spout  was  attached  to  the  elevator,  making 
it  as  short  or  as  long  as  required  and 
having  a  man  to  handle  it  and  keep  the 
feed  evenly  distributed.  When  this  was 
tried  it  not  only  removed  the  cause  for 
wasted  feed,  but  it  also  reduced  the  cost 
of  filling  the  silo,  because  with  a  flexible 
spout  it  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the 
mow  in  tne  silo  and  got  rid  of  the  men 
to  level  and  tramp;  the  result  being  that 
it  packed  much  better  and  more  even,  leav- 


NEW  LAND  OPENING 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  completed  and  these  lands  are 
now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited. 
Cost  to  the  irrigator  low.  Canal  and 
drainage  system  the  best. 

TRANSPORTATION— Both  by  rail  and 
water. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment easy. 


For  full  particulars: 

KIBN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 

Check  off  what  you  are  interested  in; 

Citrus  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 

Diiirylag  (ienernl  Farming 

Hojrs  licrrles 

Poultry  lli'cs 

Alfalfa  Garden  Truck  RP 


TEN   YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


FAIRMEAD 
COLONY 


Ever  hear  of  It?  No.  It's  brand  new.  14,000  acres  in  small  farms  just 
placed  on  the  market.  Rich,  sandy  loam,  lots  of  water,  part  of  the  famous 
Sharon  ranch  in  Madera  county.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  unsurpassed  for 
growing  alfalfa,  fruit,  grapes,  and  vegetables.  Our  new  town,  FAIRMEAD, 
will  be  the  shipping  and  supply  point  for  this  great  tract  and  50,000  adjoining 
acres. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  is  our  sixth.  We  have  successfully  colonized  five 
others  in  Merced  county,  14,000  acres  in  all.  Our  last,  a  5,500-acre  tract,  filled 
with  settlers  in  less  than  nine  months.  Fairmead  will  do  better.  The  best 
locations  and  opportunities  are  open  to  those  who  buy  today.  Tear  out  this 
ad.  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address.  We  will  send  full  par- 
ticulars. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS    AN  D    HOW    TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  *3 
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ing  no  holes,  and  when  fed  out  it  was  all 
sweet  and  digestible. 

A  Hay  Barn  for  Chopped  Hay. — An- 
other feature  in  regard  to  the  economy  of 
running  a  stock  ranch  is  the  size  of  the 
hay  barn.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  holds 
more  hay  than  the  great  large  hay  barn. 
It  is  not  only  a  saver  in  a  large  lumber 
bill,  but  the  way  the  hay  is  handled  saves 
a  third  of  the  feed.  All  the  hay  is 
chopped  and  blown  into  the  barn,  and  here 
is  where  the  flexible  spout  again  gets  in 
its  work,  because  when  this  barn  is  full 
it  holds  more  hay  by  one  and  a  half  times 
than  you  could  get  baled  hay  in,  and  when 
it  is  fed  out  there  is  absolutely  no  waste; 
every  particle  is  cleaned  up.  This  hay  is 
mixed — generally  oat  hay  and  alfalfa,  half 
and  half,  because  dairy  cows  like  a 
change  in  feed  just  as  well  as  human 
beings  do. 

Growing  Corn,  Vetch  an  Oats. — Corn  is 
also  grown  here,  of  two  distinct  varieties 
and  methods  of  handling,  and  is  used  for 
v.'inter  feed  as  ensilage  from  the  silo.  One 
field  is  grown  entirely  for  the  fodder,  the 
other  for  tne  corn.  They  are  planted  to 
suit  the  time  for  filling  the  silo.  Vetch  is 
also  grown  and  is  used  to  fill  the  gap  after 
the  first  silo  is  emptied  of  the  alfalfa  and 
the  bald  barley  ensilage  and  before  the 
corn  ensilage  is  ready  for  use  it  is  cut 
green  and  hauled  to  the  cows.  Oats  are 
sowed  along  with  the  vetch  to  hold  it  up, 
so  that  it  won't  fall  down  and  make  it 
hard  to  harvest.  This  is  a  feed  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  Scotch  dairies  and  has 
proved  very  valuable.  The  curing  of  this 
feed  will  be  tried  this  year  and  cut  in 
the  barn  and  will  be  watched  very  care- 
fully as  to  its  results. 

Rye-grass  pastures  are  used  altogether, 
eliminating  the  use  of  grain  to  keep  a 
certain  amount  of  flesh  on  the  cow. 

The  Cattle. — As  before  stated,  the 
Short  horn  cow  has  been  the  principal 
agent  at  the  pail,  and,  under  the  method 
above  outlined  along  feeding  lines,  she  is 
proving  a  wonderful  success.  The  herd 
was  originally  started  from  Robert  Ash- 
burner's  herd  and  has  been  added  to  right 
along  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy 
principally.  Ashburner  bulls,  as  well  as 
others  from  the  Howard  Cattle  Company's 
dairy  Short-horn  herd,  have  been  used 
very  successfully,  and  two  years  ago  an 
eastern  bull  with  a  straight  out  cross  was 
purchased  to  do  service  in  this  herd.  He 
is  a. bull  of  great  conformation,  plenty  of 
bone  and  scale  and  is  descended  from  the 
great  Filbert  family  of  milking  Short- 
horns. The  writer  purchased  this  bull 
in  the  East,  and  it  was  from  past  ex- 
periences with  the  Filberts  family  of 
Short-horns  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  buying  of  this  bull.  His  calves 
are  sowing  up  splendidly. 

Keeping  a  Uniform  Milk  Flow. — An- 
other method  practiced  here  it  to  have 
the  cows  freshen  to  suit  the  work  of  a 
milk  supply  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
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STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


A  certain  amount  of  milk  must  be  shipped 
each  day,  so  the  heifers  are  bred  to  cor- 
respond with  this  method,  and  when  once 
started  it  is  by  careful  management  con- 
tinued with  marked  success. 

The  old  saying  that  the  bull  is  half  the 
herd  does  not  express  half  the  truth  when 
he  is  selected  and  handled  intelligently. 
The  heifer  calves  are  most  likely  to  be 
like  their  sires,  and  bull  calves  like  their 
dams.  The  record  of  a  cow's  grand  dam 
on  the  sire's  side  ought  to  have  the  same 
interest  to  the  breeder  as  her  own  dam's 
record.  This  is  especially  true  is  a  herd 
of  grade  cows.  Do  not  allow  a  few  dol- 
lars to  get  in  the  way  of  securing  a  good 
bull  that  has  the  individuality  you  want, 
and  also  has  the  right  heredity.  Do  not 
put  the  bull  in  service  before  he  is  one 
and  a  half  years  old  and  let  the  service 
be  light  until  he  is  matured.  This  is 
more  necessary  with  a  dairy  herd  when 
breeding  for  beef  alone. 

Raising  Calves.— Mr.  Balfour  believes 
in  raising  his  heifer  calves,  and  feeds 
his  skim  milk  to  them.  He  keeps  only 
thn  calves  from  his  best  cows.  If  the 
dairyman  will  feed  his  skim  milk  to 
heifer  calves  thus  bred,  remembering  that 
the  bull  is  more  than  half  the  herd,  for 
the  reason  that  the  heifer  calves  are  more 
likely  to  take  after  him,  he  will  secure 
better  results  than  by  feeding  it  to  the 
pigs.  With  the  heifer  calf  he  is  growing 
an  animal  from  which  he  will  probably 
get  many  years  profitable  work.  The 
calf  will  probably  not  make  as  much 
growth  from  the  same  food  as  the  pig,  but 
when  one  must  choose  between  a  pig  to 
sell  or  a  heifer  calf  to  raise  for  a  dairy, 
feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  calf  by  all 
means. 

The  Pork  Product. — Hogs  are  also  fed 
on  this  ranch  with  the  surplus  skim  milk 
and  the  necessary  grain  to  get  them  on 
the  market  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
it  is  in  this  way  hogs  pay  the  best.  Pure 
bred  Berkshires  are  used,  but  that  is 
immaterial.  Any  of  the  different  breeds 
are  good  if  properly  handled.  But,  by 
all  means,  keep  them  pure  bred.  You 
often  hear  the  remark  that  the  Berk- 
shire sow  crossed  with  Poland  boar  makes 
a  great  butcher's  hog.  The  first  cross  is 
all  right,  but  look  out  for  the  second. 
This  ranch  handles  nothing  but  pure 
Berkshire  sows,  and  registered  Berk- 
shire boars. 

Horses. — A  lot  of  pure-bred  Australian 
Clydesdale  mares  are  kept  here  to  do  the 
work  and  raise  colts,  fulfilling  the  two 
essential  messions  of  the  horse.  The  colts 
are  a  magnificent  lot,  properly  raised 
from  the  day  they  are  dropped,  and  every 
day  growing  into  dollars  and  cents. 

Feeding  the  Cows. — A  few  words  re- 
garding the  feeding  of  the  dairy  cows  on 
this  ranch  might  be  of  some  benefit  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal. 
Coarse  feed  is  fed  all  the  time.  First, 
because  it  is  the  most  economical,  being 
all  raised  on  the  ranch.  Second,  because 
the  cow  is  better  off  than  when  fed  an 
excess  of  ground  feed.  Third,  the  dairy- 
men pay  dearly  for  their  feed  when  they 
fail  to  secure  coarse  feed,  such  as  hay, 
corn  fodder  and  silage  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition.  Now,  the  great  Eastern 
agricultural  colleges  in  their  different  bul- 
letins advocate  alfalfa  and  corn  ensilage 
as  the  best  ration  for  dairy  cows,  with 
some  little  feed  to  keep  up  the  flesh. 
Alfalfa  land  furnishes  the  cheapest  pro- 
tein for  feed  cows  known.  Corn  silage 
is  the  best  fat-producing  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  These  are  the  rations  the  Eastern 
dairyman  is  trying  to  get  at.  California 
can  grow  them,  and  California  dairymen 
ought  to  use  them,  because  they  can  be 
grown  at  home  on  the  farm.  A  single 
feed  has  an  evil  effect  on  the  cow; 
whether  it  be  alfalfa  alone  or  corn  silage 
alone.  The  two  together  are  the  best 
balanced  ration  for  the  dairy  cow. 


§  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  m 

H      The  Great  French  Remedy  M 


THIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
over  30  years,  is  a  most  marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Healer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring  external  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testify  to  the  wonderful 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 

Penetrating,  Healing,  Soothing.  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  One  table- 
spoonful  will  do  more  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  other  Liniment.  As  an  external 
application  has  no  equal  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Burns,  Boils  and  Swellings. 


A"365"  Day  Liniment  I 


Safe  and  Reliable— for  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Rheumatism 
and  Neuralgia.  Dr.  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:— "I  have  been  using 
Caustic  Balsam  ten  years  for  different  ailments.  It  has  revor  failed  me  yet." 
A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  f  oryears  the  accepted 
Standard  Veterinary  remedy  of  the  world.  "My  right  arm  was  crippled  for  two 
years.  I  spent  $500  doctor  bills  and  finally  tried  Caustic  Balsam.  My  arm  Is  now  as 
good  as  ever."— E.  E.  Lowe,  Blackburn.Okla.  Price  $1.30  per  bottle  atal  Druggists 
or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 
THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
HUIcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Urand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK, 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  aB  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  BoxeB,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  K10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

>.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


•OR  SALE — 20  high-grade  Holstein  two- 
vear-old  heifers,  all  bred  to  pure-bred 
sires.  Heenan  &  Weldon,  P.O.  Box  365, 
Sacramento. 


IP  YOU  NEED  CATTLE  of  any  kind  in 
carload  lots,  we  can  supply  you.  Heenan 
&  Weldon.  P.O.  Box  365,  Sacramento^ 


15  MULES  FOR  SALE— Weight  about  1200. 
A  snap.  W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal.   

\  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins.  


SWINE 


SIERRA  BERKSHIRE  FARM — Choice  six 
months  old  registered  boars,  $25.  P'.fs 
at  weaning  time  very  reasonable.  W  rite 
for  blood  lines.  407,  L  O.  O.  F.  Building. 
Reno,  Nevada.  

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

(JEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes.  -,  

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal.  

I 'OUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal.  

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 

S.WINE — W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner 
Hldg.,  San  Francisco.  Choice  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  boars. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

HERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm.  Ripon,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

.STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Millb,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES,  nix  months  imd  under;  all 
well  rnonKli  bred  and  good  enough  Indi- 
vidually   to    emu  mi' ml    I  belli    In    the    en  refill 

breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week ! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
SOS  First  Natl  Bk.  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box       Martinez,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  eent 
of  California  Mtoekmen  because  they 
iclve  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Bos  267.  BeRKEI.KY,  CAL. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer     '« i 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME: 
Industry    Harnenn    is    to  look 
•  or  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    Saa  Fraaelaco.Cal. 
You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


HINTS  ON  FEEDING  HOGS 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly 
send  me  a  table  for  feeding  hogs  on 
wheat,  barley  and  corn,  feeding  time  for 
30  days;  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  grain 
to  make  a  pound  of  pork;  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  in  a  day  and  the  gain  of  same; 
stating  age  of  hog,  amount  of  feed  and 
gain  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
weeks?  Subscriber. 

Yolo  county. 

ANSWER  BY  f>.  J.  WHITNEY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  table 
showing  all  the  data  required  here,  owing 
to  the  great  variation  there  would  be  in 
the  amount  of  gain  at  different  times 
after  the  fattening  started,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  difference  there  would  be  among 
animals  on  account  of  breeding,  care,  cli- 
mate, etc.  Then,  too,  no  facts  are  avail- 
able as  to  gain  for  any  period  less  than 
a  month,  and  most  of  the  experiments 
have  been  made  when  the  hogs  have  had 
a  varied  ration,  which  is  always  to  be 
advised  on  the  ranch  on  account  of  its 
cheapness  and  effectiveness. 

When  fed  alone  it  is  generally  figured 
that  grain,  either  wheat,  barley  or  corn, 
will  give  one  pound  of  gain  to  a  little  over 
five  pounds  of  feed.  This  grain  is  more 
rapid  when  the  animals  are  young,  and 
slower  as  they  become  older.  It  also  va- 
ries greatly  with  breeding  care. 

In  Coburn's  "Swine  in  America," 
details  of  an  experiment  are  given  where 
coarsely  ground  barley  was  fed  to  two 
Berkshire  pigs.  The  barley  was  moist- 
ened with  water  and  no  more  was  given 
than  the  animal  would  clean  up  in  one 
feeding. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  two  pigs  was  117 
pounds.  The  first  month  they  consumed 
288  pounds  of  barley  and  gained  83 
pounds,  the  second  month  335  pounds 
and  gained  in  weight  65  pounds,  the 
fourth  month  341  pounds  of  barley  and 
gained  in  weight  62  pounds.  From  these 
figures  the  amount  of  barley  fed  per  day 
or  week  and  the  corresponding  gain  in 
weight,  together  with  the  difference  made 
by  the  size  of  the  hog  can  be  approxi- 
mated. More  detailed  data  regarding 
gain  would  be  useless,  as  different  ani- 
mals would  give  different  results,  but  this 
experiment  is  typical  of  gains  in  weight 
at  different  times  with  grain  feeding. 

A  little  wheat  middlings  makes  a  good 
combination  with  the  barley  for  the  young 
pigs,  and  wheat  or  some  other  grain  later. 
Skim-milk  in  any  case  makes  the  grain 
more  effective.  As  before  stated,  the  gain 
with  corn  and  wheat  will  be  very  nearly 
the  same  as  wtih  barley,  although  when 
prices  are  about  the  same  barley  is  usu- 
ally the  best  grain  to  feed. 

If  plenty  of  alfalfa  is  available,  as  it 
should  be  in  Yolo  county,  it  is  peculiar 
that  grain  should  be  used  extensively  for 
fattening  pigs.  Chopped  alfalfa  hay  or 
alfalfa  meal,  when  there  is  no  green  al- 
falfa available  should  take  the  place  of 
the  grain.  When  much  alfalfa  is  fed, 
barley  or  corn  would  be  superior  to  wheat. 


POSSIBLY  CHRONIC  HOG 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  young  pigs  when  their  eyes 
swell  shut?  Before  they  shut  they  look 
as  if  there  was  a  white  milky  scum  over 
them.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Press 
for  a  few  months.  I  wish  I  had  found 
it  before.  W.  H. 

Madera. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  C.  A.  PYLE. 

It  is  possible  that  these  pigs  have  a 
chronic  type  of  cholera,  but  the  details 
are  lacking  for  a  sure  diagnosis.  There 
is  some  infection  present,  and  a  good 
cleaning  up  is  needed.   The  sows  and  pigs 
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HEN  a  wagon  is  designed  for  light  draft  and  the  workmanship 
carries  out  that  design,  you  have  a  wagon  that  is  easy  on  horses. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  to  make  your  I  H  C  wagon  work.  That's 
what  it's  built  for.  Loads  and  roads  that  make  hard  hauling  are  expected 
conditions  for  I  H  C  wagons.  I  H  C  wagons  have  every  advantage  that 
first  grade  material  and  skilled  labor  can  give  them.  They  back  up 
with  actual  results  every  claim  we  make  for  them.  They  haul  heavy 
loads,  with  least  strain  ou  horses.  Ask  any  farmer  who  has  driven  one  of 
them.    I  H  C  wagons: 

Weber  New  Bettendorf  Steel  King 

will  do  all  the  work  you  would  ask  of  any  wagon.  If  your  preference  is 
for  wood  gears,  buy  a  Weber.  If  the  steel  gear  suits  you  best,  buy  a  Steel 
King  or  New  Bettendorf.  The  1HC  local  dealer  can  tell  you  which  is 
best  for  you  to  buy. 

I  H  C  wagon  wheels — the  foundation  of  wagon  service — are  built  from 
selected,  air-dried  wood.  Hubs,  spokes,  felloes  and  rims  are  designed 
for  strength  and  service,  and  the  workmanship  on  them  carries  out  the 
plans  of  the  designer.  Hubs  are  accurately  bored  and  mortised.  Boxes 
are  forced  to  position  in  the  hubs  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Therefore  they 
fit  accurately  and,  the  skeins  and  skein  boxes  being  paired,  easy  rt  aning 
is  assured.  The  wheel  has  the  proper  amount  of  dish  to  make  it  as  strong 
as  a  wheel  can  possibly  be  made. 

The  care  and  thought  given  to  wheel  construction  and  tire  setting  is 
evidence  of  equal  thoroughness  in  the  building  of  all  parts  of  1  H  C 
wagons.  The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  extra  value 
of  other  strong  I  H  C  points  of  construction.    You  can  get 
literature  and  full  information  from  him,  or,  by  writing  to 
nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena.  Mont.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  USA 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any 
worths-  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  toIHC 
Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


PURE  BRED  DAIRY  COWS 

I  am  arranging  to  go  East  to  make  personal  selection  of  Regis- 
tered Dairy  Stock  for  California  Breeders.  Shipment  at  this  time 
in  carload  lots  will  insure  favorable  rates  and  careful  care  in  ship- 
ment. 

CORPESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

401  Examiner  Bldg,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holstein  Bulls  that  are  bred  in 
Great  Sire  lines.  We  have  eight 
young  Hulls  that  carry  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.  Hundreds  of 
cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fail  to 
produce  sons  that  are  successful  sins.  Hulls  carrying  the 
blood  of  Belle  Korndyke.  Canary's  Mercedes,  Beryl  Wayne, 
be  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

HEENAN  A  WELDON,  P,  o.  Bos  86B,  Sacri  >ato,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,    BREEDERS   AND  DAIRYMEN! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?    We  are  ottering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kill's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  10M0  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiae  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  bis  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiaes. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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LIBERAL  LAND  POLICY  OF 
VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA 


Think  of  Buying  the  Best  of  Lands 
at  $75  to  $85  per  Acre  and 
Having  31  y2  Years  to 
Make  Payment. 


On  April  3,  1912,  the  steamship  Tahiti 
will  leave  San  Francisco  for  Melbourne, 
Australia,  this  trip  being  especially  ar- 
ranged to  permit  those  interested  in  in- 
vestigating the  land  offerings  of  the  Vic- 
torian Government  to  obtain  an  excep- 
tionally low  one  way  and  round  trip  rate, 
with  free  railroad  transportation  on  all 
Victorian  railways. 

No  government  has  ever  offered  to  the 
public  such  unusual  opportunities  to  se- 
cure a  home  as  Victoria  does.  The  finest 
of  lands,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  horti- 
culture, agriculture  and  stock  raising,  in 
a  climate  mild  and  pleasing  like  Cali- 
fornia, near  large  markets  and  where 
every  opportunity  is  offered  the  colonist 
to  succeed  are  open  to  settlers. 

These  lands  are  sold  at  $75  to  $85  per 
acre,  and  are  under  an  irrigation  system 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
government  gives  the  settler  SIV2  years  to 
make  the  payments  on  his  purchase. 

Messrs.  Peck-Judah  Co.,  687  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  the  American  agents 
of  the  Victorian  Government,  will  be 
pleased  to  send  folders,  booklets  descrip- 
tive of  the  lands,  and  special  pamphlets 
on  wheat  and  fruit  growing,  stock  raising, 
etc.,  free  to  any  one  interested. 


SPAULDING  R031NS  DISC  PLOW 

(Made  in  California) 
Will  stand  up  behind  the  most  powerful 
tractor  or  team  in  any  soil.     20f/e  power 
saved,  no  shares  to  sharpen. 
Deep  plowing  will  fatten  your  bank  ac- 
count. 

S-H  DISC  PLOW  CO., 
f!2  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMER,  McBRYDE  &  ftUAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Llvermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


700  ACRES  FOR  SALE. 

All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county,  400  acres  grain  land,  125  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  flowing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  under 
irrigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  ALVARADO, 
900  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


should  be  dipped  in  a  warm  solution  of 
some  coal-tar  disinfectant,  and  the  quar- 
ters thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
or  changed  to  a  dry  warm  place.  The 
pigs'  eyes  should  be  washed  with  warm 
water  and  a  few  drops  of  the  following 
solution  dropped  into  eyes  once  a  day  for 
a  few  days:  Have  druggist  prepare  a 
1%  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  After  ap- 
plying this  the  eyes  had  better  be  washed 
a  few  minutes  later  with  water  to  which 
a  little  common  salt  has  been  added. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


WHAT  CALIFORNIA  SHOULD  DO 
WITH  DRAFT  HORSES. 

In  the  Breeder's  Gazette  of  March  Gth, 
a  photograph  appears  of  four  draft  geld- 
ings, two  of  which  sold  for  $400  each 
and  two  for  $500  each.  In  the  carload 
there  were  eighteen  head,  which  sold  on 
the  Chicago  market  for  $7400.  They  were 
a  finished  product;  six  of  them  were 
Belgian  and  the  balance  grade  Clydes- 
dales, and  weighed  from  1700  to  2100 
pounds  each.  They  were  bought  on  the 
market  three  months  ago  by  an  expert 
feeder,  who  knew  what  feed  would  do  in 
a  case  where  quality  was  combined,  and 
when  returned  to  the  market  netted  a 
profit  of  $150  a  head  to  the  seller.  No 
doubt  a  good  profit  was  returned  to  the 
breeder  on  the  first  sale,  but  had  he  fin- 
ished these  horses  to  realize  their  true 
value,  his  feed  would  have  paid  him  $1 
per  pound.  In  selling  when  he  did,  the 
profit  mostly  went  to  the  first  buyer. 
Such  horses  can  be  raised  in  California. 
There  are  many  breedeis  here  with  mag- 
nificent lots  of  draft  mares  of  quality  and 
size,  and  with  a  draft  stallion  of  any 
of  the  popular  draft  breeds,  with  finish 
and  quality,  and  with  proper  care  of  the 
colt  at  first  and  then  along  until  he  is 
four  or  five  years  old,  great  prices  can 
be  obtained,  as  there  are  firms  now  in 
San  Francisco  that  will  pay  $800  a  span 
for  horses  like  those  sold  at  Chicago,  and 
would  gladly  do  it.  We  have  the  climate, 
the  feed  and  the  market,  and  all  it  re- 
quires is  the  will  and  determination  of 
our  breeders  to  make  such  a  class  of 
horses  to  be  possible  in  this  country. 

W.  M.  C. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  HEREFORDS. 

When  seventy  head  of  Hereford  cattle 
can  be  sold  in  one  auction  at  an  average 
of  $255  per  head,  it  is  significant.  When 
they  were  sold  in  single  lots  in  three 
hours  and  a  half,  it  is  still  more  signifi- 
cant. Then  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  was  not  a  fancy  price  in  the  ven- 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  fnrm  or  Irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  51  P. 

[)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona.  Calif. 


due,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  a  har- 
binger of  that  better  time  that  is  dawn- 
ing for  producers  of  pure-bred  live  stock. 
This  sale  of  Herefords  was  made  by  Mr. 
Mt-Cray  of  Indiana,  who  bred  and  raised 
nearly  every  one  of  them.         W.  M.  C. 


HEAD  OF  THE  HERD. 

The  selection  of  the  herd  bull  is  the 
breeder's  most  difficult  task,  and  he  who 
is  fortunate  in  his  choosing  is  to  be  con- 


gratulated.  If  the  selection  lie  unwise, 
the  result  is  a  serious  loss  of  time  and 
profit.  A  choice  of  a  "head  of  the  herd" 
calls  for  the  best  judgment  of  the  breedei, 
and  he  who  gives  less  to  this  question  els- 
serves  his  failure.  W.  M.  C. 

Range  stock  along  the  east  line  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  are  reported  as  being 
in  fine  condition  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  prospects  for  a  paying  season 
are  good. 


The  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 

Used  for  Road  Grading.  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AI.EAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capa  ity  and  would 
be  <jlad  to  do  your  steel  easting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  105i  h  Avenue 

Branches:  San  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard  —  Los  Angeles 


c.  &  s 
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Ask  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  fo 
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WHITTIER,  C0BURN  COMPANY, 


SUN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 


PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  LAMBS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed1  by  following  prize- winning  rains: 
Cooper  3MI — First  al  Royal  Show.  ICngland. 
Ward  well  Honest — First  Ram,    fcrnerfcan  ''hiss.  In- 
ternational, Chicago,  1!)07. 
I*.  Iloberl   105 — First   yearling   Lamh,   I  n  t  rinatloni  I, 

Chicago,  1910. 
Altamont  4008 — First  Rani   Lamb.   New    V"ik,  Cm 
necticut  and  Virginia  and  White  River  .Junction. 
State  Fairs.  First  International.  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock.  1911 — California  State  Fair. 


13  out  of  16  first  prizes  and  I  champions;  Omaha, 
first  and  second  ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  -  -  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


THE  REAL  QUESTION 

in  pump  service  is  durability 

THE  DOW  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

is  durable  because: — 

Simple  mechanical  motions  per- 
form every  cycle  of  the  quick  return. 

All  bearings  are  ample  in  size  and 
lined  with  best  antifriction  metal. 
All  gears  are  cut  from  the  solid, 
and  are  standard  spur  gears. 

The  pull  on  the  pump  rod  is  direct. 

The  cross  head  arrangement  is 
patterned  after  the  designs  proven 
by  years  of  use  on  steam  engines 
and  pumps. 

Investigate  for  yourself.    Ask  for 
bulletin  No.  116. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Where  the  Dairy  Interests  Stand  on 
Oleomargarine  Legislation. 


To  the  Editor:  The  existing  oleomar- 
garine law  was  framed  with  a  desire  to 
promote  commercial  honesty  and  to  pro- 
tect hoth  consumer  and  producer. 

The  food  value  of  oleomargarine  does 
nor  depend  on  its  color,  while  the  dis- 
honest sales  of  the  article  are  possible 
solely  on  its  color  being  such  as  to  coun- 
terfeit butter;  the  fallacy  of  the  claim 
that  oleomargarine  is  colored  to  make 
it  more  palatable  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  different  colors  are  natural  to  dif- 
ferent products,  that  no  color  is,  in  and 
of  itself,  more  palatable  than  another — 
the  color  desired  for  oleomargarine  is  the 
color  of  butter. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  the 
present  law  was  enacted  with  the  idea: 
(1)  of  reducing  the  tax  on  natural  oleo- 
margarine from  two  cents  per  pound  to 
a  nominal  figure  for  administrative  pur- 
pose, so  that  the  consumer  could  get  it 
as  cheaply  as  possible;  and  (2)  of  in- 
creasing to  10  cents  per  pound  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine  when  colored  so  as  to 
be  a  counterfeit  of  butter. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
asserts  now  that  this  law  has  been  to 
an  extent  a  disappointment,  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  Adverse  decisions  of  some 
courts  as  regards  certain  administrative 
features;  (2)  adverse  decisions  of  the 
courts  through  the  presence  of  the  word 
"artificial"  before  the  word  "coloration"; 
(3)  the  great  disparity — 40  to  1 — in  the 
tfx  on  colored  and  uncolored  oleomargar- 
ine. The  first  objection  has  been  removed 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Dairy  Union  directors,  after 
a  full  consideration  of  existing  condi- 
tions, and  taking  counsel  of  those  rep- 
resenting the  National  Grange,  the  Farm- 
ers' National  Congress,  and  other  organ- 
izations, has  decided  to  meet  the  other 
objections  to  the  law,  and  also  to  show 
that  the  dairymen  do  not  want  "to  tax 
the  poor  man's  butter"  or  "to  add  to  the 
cost  of  living"  by  favoring  a  reduction 
of  all  taxes  to  a  nominal  figure.  But  the 
dairy  interests  will  insist  that  no  oleo- 
margarine shall  be  manufactured  or  sold 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter  of 
any  shade  of  yellow. 

The  Dairy  Union  believes  that  the  line 
between  genuine  and  dishonest  oleomar- 
garine is  based  on  color,  and  that  some 
form  of  color  regulation  is  necessary  to 
maintain  that  line.  A  bill  has  been  draft- 
el  expressing  the  ideas  of  the  Union. 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600  Vf ARMNG  1  DA  MC 
300  2-YUR-OLDl  nniWU 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THF  BULIARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mall, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MAC  A  BEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


For  Particulars 
Address 

C  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 


and  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
promptly  informed  by  letter  and  tele- 
gram of  the  wishes  of  the  dairymen. 
Lose  no  time. 

PRESKNT   STATUS   OF   OLKO  LEGISLATION. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  National  Dairy  Union  with  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  committees  of  the 
National  Grange,  the  president  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Creamery  Butter  Mak- 
ers' Association,  the  National  Dairy  Show 
Association,  the  Dairy  Farmers'  Associa 
tion,  and  the  National  Butter  Makers' 
Association,  but  little  of  interest  has 
transpired.  Representative  Haugan  of 
Iowa  has  introduced  an  excellent  bill 
representing  the  ideas  of  the  dairymen. 
The  Lever  bill,  agreed  upon  by  the  sub- 
committee on  agriculture,  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  and  prob- 
ably agreed  to;  and  as  soon  as  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  is  passed,  it 
is  expected  that  oleomargarine  legislation 
will  come  up,  the  Democratic  caucus  hav- 
ing decided  to  allow  it  this  session.  So 
far  as  can  be  foreseen,  there  will  be  no 
delay-creating  strife  over  the  appropria- 
tion bill  and  probably  no  long  hearings 
on  the  oleomargarine  bills.  Hence  the 
latter  will  be  before  Congress  at  an  early 
date. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  that  let- 
ter? be  sent  to  Congressmen  at  once  ask- 
ing them  to  favor  a  continuance  of  the 
color  line  between  honest  oleomargarine 
and  counterfeit  butter,  and  specifically  to 
oppose  the  Lever  bill.  The  oleomargar- 
ine interests  assume  that  the  Lever  bill 
is  their  bill,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lever's  ex- 
pressed desire  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  fraud  which  is  so  liable  to  accom- 
pany the  oleomargarine  business.  The 
leading  oleomargarine  newspaper  organ 
says  the  Lever  bill  "embodies  in  it  every- 
thing for  which  the  friends  of  oleomar- 
garine have  contended  except  in  some 
few  points."  It  is  therefore  safe  for 
dairymen  to  oppose  the  bill. 

The  oleomargarine  interests  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  pass  the  Lever  bill, 
and  Congressmen  are  receiving  telegrams 
from  individuals  and  organizations  urg- 
ing them  to  vote  for  it.  Any  person  in- 
terested in  dairy  matters  who  neglects 
to  communicate  at  once  with  his  Senator 
and  Representative  is  neglecting  to  do 
his  duty.  Let  there  be  no  delay.  Start 
your  letter  this  very  day. 

The  oleomargarine  interests  (the  beef 
trust)  are  now  posing  as  the  exclusive 
friends  of  the  dear  consumers  and  are 
energetically  using  the  immense  influence 
that  comes  from  their  money  and  other 
power  in  attempts  to  make  the  consum- 
ing public  believe  that  the  10-cent  tax 
on  imitation  butter  is  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  97%  of  the  oleomargarine 
consumed  last  year  was  practically  un- 
taxed, and  that  the  large  consumption  of 
practically  untaxed  oleomargarine  has 
kept  butter  prices  from  going  higher  and 
forced  a  drop  in  the  butter  market.  Use 
your  influence  against  this  attempt  of 
the  oleomargarine  people  to  hoodwink  the 
consuming  public. 

"The  high  price  of  butter  puts  it  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thousands  of  families 
who  could  afford  oleomargarine  with  the 
10c  tax  removed."  This  is  from  an  ad- 
vertisement which  the  oleomargarine- 
makers  have  been  publishing  in  the  daily 
papers  to  deceive  consumers  and  thereby 
create  a  popular  sentiment  against  the 
existing  10c  tax  on  colored  oleomargar- 
ine. It  is  a  willful  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts.  Correspondent. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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O  SOMETHING 
for  Your  Orange  Groves-Now! 

If  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost, 
you  can  offset  the  damage. 

Apply  Nitrogen  at  once  to  your  Trees  in 
the  immediately  available  form  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  will  rejuvenate  your  trees  and  make  them 
more  hardy. 

Send  post  card  to-day  for  valuable  booklet 
on  "Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits." 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  Propaganda 

17  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  No  Branch  Offices 


High  Grade  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operating. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 


Write  for  out  latest  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Luitwieler  Deep  Well  Pumps  Run  Easy 


Smi  Francisco  Agents 
SIMONDS   MAI  MIM.HY  CO. 
12-14  JVatoma  St. 


For  the  reason  that  the  power  is  applied  so 
uniformly  with  the  cam  mechanism  that  then- 
is  no  jerk  or  jar.  Tills  has  been  conclusively 
proved  many  times,  and  particularly  by  ou. 
recent  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Electrical 
Exposition,  consisting  of  a  Luitwieler  Im- 
proved Pump  mounted  on  4  water  glasses  only, 
and  operating  with  so  little  vibration  that  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  placed  upright  on  top 
of  the  pump  was  not  shaken  off  when  pump- 
ing against  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  No  arrangement  of  cranks  and 
gears  can  accomplish  this  smoothness  of 
action.  .  . 

I.l  1TWIEI.ER  PUMPS  have  no  dead  cen- 
ters, no  back  lash  on  the  gears  and  require 
no  pit. 

Built  for  use  with  all  kinds  of  driving 
power,  in  12  sizes,  for  Irrigation,  water  works, 
railroads,  fire  pressure,  etc.  Send  for  free 
information. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

(Established  1877) 
707  North  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina.  says 
a  leading  dairyman.   *J  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33*  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says:  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans h .at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn.  «J  Poultry 
men  find  Proteina  bett—  "^an  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
Lh«-n3    Write  for  sijr..—  .-.cers  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairymeru  J 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


OIL  MEAL 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 
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Save  10%  Bu%g 

FromTAY  WHAT 


j  j  for  every  service,  Rotary, 

Y* UmPS  Centrifugal  and  Spray, 

 S__  Rumsey 's  make.  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies. 

-a-*  •  "St.  Marys" 

Gas  Engines    ^  ™ 

 S  the  market. 

r  \  to  ioo  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 

"Pll^^        All    Sizes,    Fittings  and 

r  Valves 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.       San  Francisco 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston,  Piston- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400   Seventh   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 


UDDER  TROUBLES. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  Hoi- 
stein  cow  that  came  fresh  a  few  days  ago, 
dropping  a  fully  developed  bull  calf,  and 
I  believe  her  first  one,  although  the  cow 
is  nearly  four  years  old.  To  all  outward 
appearance  the  cow's  udder  was  perfectly 
normal,  and  a  fine  make-up,  but  I  learned 
shortly  after  she  came  fresh  that  the  milk 
passage  of  all  four  teats  had  never  opened 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
was  able  to  open  them  and  insert  a  milk 
tube  in  each  one  to  find  that  she  had  no 
milk  in  her  udder.  This  happened  sev- 
eral days  ago  and  I  have  worked  on  the 
udder  every  day,  thinking  she  might  yet 
come  to  her  milk.  There  seems  to  be  no 
inflammation,  neither  has  the  udder  in- 
creased in  size  since  she  came  fresh. 

I  also  have  three  other  heifers  that 
have  come  fresh  recently  minus  one  quar- 
ter, with  no  outward  show  of  abnormal 
conditions. 

These  conditions  are  confined  wholly  to 
our  grade  stock,  which  is  more  or  less 
inbred,  as  they  are  not  ear-tagged  and 
came  formerly  from  our  large  herd  of 
registered  stock  through  lost  records. 

I  have  recently  taken  charge  of  this 
dairy  and  am  not  familiar  with  the  for- 
mer methods  of  breeding  and  handling  of 
the  grade  stock  here. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  articles 
on  dairying  and  would  thank  you  for  any 
information  which  would  assist  me  in  my 
piesent  difficulty  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  the  future  along  that  line.      G.  L.  S. 

Tehama  county. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  C.  A.  PYLE. 

The  cow  described  as  a  four-year-old 
probably  has  a  congenital  trouble,  and  no 
success  in  treating  it  may  be  expected. 

As  to  the  three  heifers  that  show  no 
milk  in  one-quarter  of  the  udder,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  mild  chronic  infec- 
tion. There  may  be  a  small  growth  which 
prevents  the  milk  passage,  and  sometimes 
with  close  examination  it  is  difficult  to 
fine!  (he  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Authors  describe  cases  of  cows  in  Euro- 
pean countries  that  develop  such  trouble 
from  infection,  especially  from  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  organisms.  It  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  cows  in  American  dairies 
may  have  the  same  trouble.  Milk  is  a 
splendid  medium  for  bacterial  growth,  and 
the  position  and  make-up  of  the  cow's 
udder  makes  possible  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  from  bacteria.  As  in  other  ani- 
mals when  kept  in  increasing  numbers  in 
more  or  less  confinement  and  contact,  the 
troubles  due  to  bacteria,  fungi,  and  larger 
parasites  tend  to  increase. 

Treatment  of  these  cases  is  not  ad- 
vised, especially  if  the  men  who  carry 
out  some  line  of  treatment,  handle  and 
milk  other  healthy  cows.  A  competent 
local  veterinarian  could  best  examine 
these  cases  and  outline  the  treatment. 
Quite  often  local  treatment  of  the  teats 
and  udder  only  aggravates  the  trouble, 
and  when  some  serum  or  vaccine  treat- 
ment is  perfected  for  these  cases,  they 
will  be  more  useful.  Meanwhile,  isolate 
such  heifers  and  carry  out  careful  hygi- 
enic measures  in  the  barns,  etc. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


HIGH  PRICED  STOCKERS. 


A  shipment  of  150  head  of  steers  weigh- 
ing 785  pounds,  all  yearlings,  that  arrived 
at  Kansas  City  stock  yards  February  5 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  sharp 
competition  from  buyers.  They  sold  at 
$6.25  a  100  pounds,  or  $49.06  per  head. 
The  steers  were  raised  and  bred  on  the 
ranch  of  L.  Klaus  &  Son,  near  Tulia, 
Texas,  and  were  as  fine  a  bunch  as  has 
been  seen  at  the  Kansas  City  market  for 
some  time.  The  fact  that  they  were  only 
yearlings,  but  brought  close  to  $50  a  head, 
shows  that  there  is  money  in  breeding  the 
right  kind.  W.  M.  C. 


1STEEL 

T^ARMS  fenced  with  steel 

have  practically  no  waste. 

Corn,  fed  to  the  lard  hog;  barley  fed 
to  the  bacon  hog — hogs  that  are 
grown  the  country  over — bring  dol- 
lars from  packer  and  butcher.  Double 
your  pork  production  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Use  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  root  crops,  all 
raw  products  of  the  farm.  A  liberal  equipment  of 
woven  wire  fence  allows  the  hogs  gradually  to  clean 
up  field  after  field,  adding  to  their  weight  without 
effort  and  without  price.  See  the  nearest  dealer  in 
American  Fence. 


AMERICAN  FENCE 
is   made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged 
joint    (patented),    a  fabric 


most  flexible  and  wear-resist- 
ing. Square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durabil- 
ity— three  great  needs  in  farm 
fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  thus 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  tbe  benefit. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
|  than      Wood  and 
More  Durable.  Get 
Catalog, 


Send  fur  copy  of  ** American  Fence 
jVrf(m"  al*o  book  "Hi/w  to  Make  the 
Fnrm  Pap,"  profusely  illustrated,  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  farmer*  and 
showing  h<iw  fence,  may  be  employed  to 


■■  the 
Furnished  fr 


i  fa 


■  upo*  appl 


F.  Banelces,  Vice  Pr<  k  Gen.  Sales 
Agt. , AMERICAN STEBL A  H  IKK  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adam*  St.  ;  New  York, 
StHhureh  St.  ;  Denver*.  I .  S.  Steel 
rrotluelH  Co. ,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 


FARM 

BOOKKEEPING 

Run  your  farm  like  a  factory.  Keep 
costs  and  records  of  operations  and  know 
the  prolitable  departments  of  your  busi- 
ness, the  same  as  any  factory  or  commer- 
cial business. 

This  can  be  easily  done  by  Hnilley's 
Farm  Rook-keeping  System.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  practical.  Complete  instructions 
and  example  records  are  worked  out, 
showing  the  entries  you  will  make. 

Scientific  specialized  farming  pays  big. 
Kun  your  furm  Intelligently. 

Price  $6.!>0  delivered  at  your  express 
office,  with  return  privilege. 

Write  us  if  you  wish  additional  de- 
tailed information. 

Send  postofflce  order  or  bank  draft. 

CHARLES  R.  HADLEY  CO. 

Dept.  P.  R.,  LOS  ANGELES,  California. 

References:    First  National  Bank. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up  ■6,000,000.06 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  (5,000,000.00 


Total      ....  911,000,000.00 
OFFICERSi 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  Li.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  18«0. 
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POULTRY. 


i  sCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns.  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
-nade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento. 
Cal.  

TRIUMPH  ANCONAS,  REDS.  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co.,  Corning,  Cal. 

KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Eggs  from  few  pens  of  best  that  study 
and  paintstaking  can  produce,  $3.00  for 
15.  Chicks  and  stock.  Piser's  Buff 
Wyandottes,  the  "Classiest"  breed  In 
America,  $1.50  for  15.  Frank  Haasis. 
Ontario,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — Eggs,  $2.50  per  set- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Black  Leghorns.  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Reds,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Black  Bantams,  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen.  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  20c 
apiece.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1.00  setting. 
White  Indian  Runner  eggs,  $2.50  setting. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Duvall,  Franklin  Av.,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
fully mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Buff,  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  Wal- 
lian,  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley.  Cal. 

$3  00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D.  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  L  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

JAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK.  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES,  $1.50.  Eggs. 
13  $100;  100,  $7.00.  Rhode  Island  Red 
eggs,  15,  $1.00  and  $2.00;  100.  $5.00.  S.  G. 
COOLEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.,  R.  D.  21. 

BUFF  ORDlNGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St..  Fresno.   

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld.  3303  E  14th  St.. 
Oakland.  

UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — The  kind 
that  pav.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress M.  Russell  James,  Box  146,  Stege, 
Cal.  

.10TTLED  ANCONAS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor.  Fort  Bragg.  Cal.   Box  342. 


uHICKENS,  DUCKS.  UEESE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  645 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 

ORLAND  HATCHERY — S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Orland. 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chirks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan.  25  Market  St..  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore.  Cal. — Buff.  White 
Orpington 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

It<-Mi  layfas  atrala  am  Hie  Const.  91.no  per 
vetting,  y.'.oo  per  ion;  day-old  ettleka, 912.M 
per  100. 

W.  B.  EVANS, 

R.  10,  Box  74,  Campbell,  Cal. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
T.'c.  $1,  $2,  $3.  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

It  VMOXA  FARMS, 
D.  B.  COXE,  Prop.,  Chino.  Calif. 


The  Colony  Plan  of  Raising  Poultry. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Si'san  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

To  my  mind,  the  colony  plan  of  raising 
poultry  is  even  better  adapted  to  the 
small  farmer  and  orchardist  than  to  the 
man  that  raises  nothing  but  poultry.  On 
a  run-down  farm  or  orchard  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  value  of  poultry  drop- 
pings to  renew  the  land,  rejuvenate  the 
trees  and  put  sugar  In  fruit.  I  have 
had  ample  proof  of  this  on  my  own  land, 
so  know  whereof  I  am  speaking.  And  in 
the  colony  plan  the  chickens  are  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  droppings,  thus  saving  an 
item  in  work  that  is  not  generally  done 
as  It  should  be,  that  is,  it  is  not  possible 
to  distribute  the  droppings  from  a  box  or 
other  utensil  as  evenly  over  the  ground  as 
the  poultry  can  do  it.  Besides  the  colony 
plan  can  be  made  to  save  work  in  many 
ways,  making  it  possible  to  raise  a  much 
larger  flock  with  a  minimum  of  help.  Of 
course  the  work  will  be  less  with  one  va- 
riety of  fowls  than  if  you  have  more,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  case  it  will  be  hard  to 
keep  them  separate  without  fencing. 

Movable  Houses. — In  building  your 
houses  for  colony  plant,  they  should  be 
built  on  runners,  made  of  two  by  six  and 
the  lower  ends  cut  like  a  sled  runner. 
Bore  a  hole  in  the  end  of  each,  then  you 
have  a  place  to  fasten  a  chain  to  and 
move  your  houses  at  night  with  the  oc- 
cupants after  they  have  gone  to  roost  for 
the  night.  Always  face  your  houses  one 
wa>  then  the  chickens  will  go  in  at  night 
no  matter  how  far  you  move  them,  where 
if  you  turn  them  around  you  will  have 
to  drive  them  in. 

Self  Feeders. — Now  to  care  for  them 
with  the  least  work,  as  this  is  practically 
a  free  range  affair,  make  feed  hoppers 
that  will  hold  a  sack  of  feed,  if  you  make 
three,  so  much  the  better,  one  to  hold 
wheat  or  wheat  screenings,  one  for  oats 
and  one  for  cracked  corn.  Besides  these 
you  will  need  hoppers  for  grit,  oyster 
shells  and  beef  scrap. 

To  make  the  hoppers,  take  a  plain  red 
wood  board  twelve  inches  wide  for  bot- 
tom and  ends,  saw  a  piece  two  feet  long 
for  the  bottom,  two  pieces  three  feet  long 
for  ends.  Nail  these  together,  ends  in 
bottom.  For  back  and  front  use  tongue 
and  groove  boards,  such  as  flooring.  To 
put  in  your  back,  fit  your  first  board  in- 
side of  ends,  letting  it  come  on  bottom  in 
center  of  hopper  and  top  edge  of  board 
even  with  back  of  hopper,  put  the  rest  of 
back  boards  even  with  outside.  It  will 
be  easier  to  put  the  rest  of  the  boards  on 
outside.  Now  for  the  front,  put  your 
first  board  one  inch  from  the  bottom  and 
one  inch  from  your  other  board,  letting 
top  of  board  come  even  with  outside  front 
of  feeder.  Then  board  up  outside.  This 
lets  your  feed  come  out  in  front.  Put  a 
four  inch  strip  across  the  front  at  bottom 
to  prevent  the  hens  from  throwing  the 
feed  out. 

To  make  a  good  box  for  beef  scrap,  or 
say  a  hopper,  get  a  box  from  the  grocery 
store,  about  15  inches  long,  5  inches  wide, 
aud  ten  or  twelve  inches  high.  Board  the 
box  up  tight,  except  a  three-inch  opening 
across  the  entire  front  of  the  box  at  the 
top.  Fill  this  box  with  beef  scrap  and 
hang  it  up  in  reach  of  the  hens  and  they 
will  help  themselves,  and  you  will  not  be 
bothered  with  the  feed  clogging.  Beef 
scrap  is  hard  to  feed  in  a  regulation  hop- 
per. Of  course  you  can  «se  any  size  box. 
and  it  will  work,  all  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
give  you  the  idea,  work  it  out  to  please 
yourselves. 

Hoppers  for  grit,  oyster  shell  and  char- 
coal can  be  made  after  the  pattern  of  the 
feed  hoppers,  only  smaller. 

Watering. — Now  If  you  can  arrange 
some  plan  of  watering  your  flock  all  you 
will  have  to  do  is  to  gather  the  eggs  and 


clean  out  once  a  week.  Gather  the  eggs 
daily,  I  should  have  said  and  clean  out 
once  a  week. 

If  the  houses  are  far  away  from  the 
buildings  where  you  live,  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  have  open  front  houses  unless 
the  whole  front  is  covered  with  one  inch 
mesh  wire.  There  should  in  that  case  be 
a  door  in  the  end  for  you  to  clean  out  and 
attend  to  other  things,  and  a  hole  for  the 
chickens  to  go  in  and  out  through,  and 
this  should  be  left  open  night  and  day, 
winter  and  summer. 

When  we  had  our  fowls  on  the  colony 
plan  the  water  had  to  be  carried,  which 
made  it  very  hard  work;  but  a  man  that 
takes  any  interest  in  his  poultry  and 
wants  to  save  help,  can  find  some  way 
to  get  the  water  to  them  without  so 
much  "armstrong." 

Nests. — The  houses  should  be  snugly 
built  on  three  sides  for  open  front  and 
large  enough  to  hold  50  Leghorn  hens. 
Nests  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  own- 
er's taste,  but  five-gallon  oil  cans  make 
a  vermin-proof  nest  that  can  be  nailed 
on  the  wall  at  a  height  of  three  or  more 
feet,  if  a  board  is  run  along  in  front  of 
a  row  of  nests  for  the  hens  to  light  on. 
Cut  a  square  hole  in  one  side  of  the  can, 
about  four  inches  from  the  bottom;  pound 
down  the  sharp  edges  with  a  hammer; 
put  in  a  little  clean  straw  and  nail  to 
the  wall.  Leghorns  delight  in  a  nest 
of  this  kind;  they  like  to  jump  up  to 
lay.  But  I  have  found  that  an  oil-can  is 
not  large  enough  to  please  such  fowls  as 
the  Orpingtons;  they  like  a  low  and 
roomy  nest. 

Other  Hints. — Now  for  50  Leghorns 
you  will  need  a  house  10  by  12  feet.  We 
have  run  75  hens  in  that  size  house,  but 
50  do  better,  and  all  fowls  do  better  in 
small  lots.  You  can  have  two  houses 
within  20  feet  of  each  other,  and  the 
hens  will  as  a  rule,  go  in  their  own 
house  at  night.  If  they  can  find  green 
feed  with  this  range,  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  quantity  of  eggs  you  will  get  for 
so  little  labor.  Anyone  that  nas  a  creek 
where  the  chickens  can  get  water  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  man  that  has 
to  furnish  it,  as  the  water  is  one  item 
of  labor. 

When  your  ground  is  fertilized  enough, 
hook  your  horse  to  the  house  and  haul 
to  a  new  location.  In  that  way  your 
chickens  are  practically  on  new  ground 
all  the  time,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
they  do  so  well  on  this  plan.  If  you 
want  to  hatch  the  eggs  or  sell  for  hatch- 
ing, this  free  range  plan  is  the  only  one 
where  you  can  run  several  males  in  the 
flock  without  fighting  or  bossing.  It  can't 
be  done  in  yards,  because  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  watch  each  other,  while  out 
on  range  they  are  interested  in  a  dozen 
things. 

In  summer  time  you  can  make  the 
work  even  less,  for  you  can  build  houses 
without  floor  and  dispense  with  the  clean- 
ing out.  But  for  winter  you  would  have 
to  put  either  floors  or  dropping  boards. 
The  latter  would  be  cheaper  and  plenty 
good  enough  for  our  climate.  My  poul- 
try have  been  in  such  a  house  this  win- 
ter and  never  saw  them  look  better,  or 
do  better  for  that  matter.  Open  front 
and  a  good  dirt  floor  to  dust  themselves 
in.  no  hunting  for  corners  to  get  out  of 
a  storm,  or  to  find  a  dry  spot  to  dust 
in.  They  are  happy  and  contented  all 
the  time. 

Raising  Chicks. — Now  a  few  words 
about  raising  young  stock  on  this  plan. 
The  best  way  is  to  have  individual  brood- 
ers, either  heated  or  fireless,  matters  lit- 
tle, so  that  you  look  after  them.  The 
first  week  keep  in  the  house  altogether, 
and  longer  if  weather  is  bad.  Second 
week  make  a  little  fence  around  the 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 
show  room. 


Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  ray 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
bred  stock  ol  all  ages  on  haud.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

Di.  N'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Gel  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  /'o/'/er,  Mating  lilt,  cir- 
cular anil  privet. 


¥ 


F.  E.  BALDWIN. 


San  Jose.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed.  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  K5  pullets,  laying 
average  of  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs.  $1.50  hundred.  Babv  chix,  9  to  12 
cents. 

ROOFDEN  POULTRY  l«\\(H 

Geo.  M.  Ellison.  Prop. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


31  ENTRIES 


QUALITY 


27  PRIZES 


White  Orpington*.  White  Raeka. 
All  vnrletleH  Inillun  Runner  Duoka. 
I'lnntH  —  Jennie     Strawberry,  Hlmuln.vi 
Blackberry. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

l.odl,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  HOCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

J  AS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming;  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocka,  White  \\  \  un- 
done. Light  Brahman,  White  Mlnorcaa. 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBB  LED  I CK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  n  later  layer*!  000  hena  aelected 
by  Hogan  ayatem,  In  breeding;  yarda. 
Chlcka,  $10  per  100. 

I*K»  for  lunching,  $5  per  SlOO;  $1  per 
letting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEL, 
R.  F.  l>..  No.  1.  Lathrop.  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


Marth  23,  1912 
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side  or  end  where  the  door  is,  and  keep 
it  there  until  you  think  the  chicks  know 
where  to  go  for  warmth  and  food.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  house  somewhere 
handy  to  begin  with,  then  as  the  chicks 
get  older  you  can  haul  them  farther  away. 

Make  up  all  space  under  the  house  by 
boarding,  or  banking  up  with  dirt,  because 
young  chicks  are  likely  to  run  under  the 
house,  and  if  night  comes  on  stay  there 
and  die.  Make  a  little  runway  up  to 
the  opening,  then  if  they  don't  go  up  the 
first  time  or  so,  show  them  the  way.  Keep 
plenty  of  food  there,  of  a  variety,  and 
give  fresh  water  as  often  as  possible,  and, 
provided  hawks  or  other  pests  do  not 
trouble  them,  they  will  be  very  little 
bother  to  you. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  age  that  you 
can  tell  the  cockerels,  take  them  away 
and  leave  the  pullets  in  the  house.  They 
will  lay  at  a  very  early  age  with  this 
plan  and  be  practically  no  trouble  at  all 
Then  you  can  force  your  broilers  and  get 
them  off  your  hands.  There  is  money  in 
poultry,  but  you  must  not  let  things  stag- 
nate; you  have  to  keep  them  moving  and 
feed  nothing  that  does  not  pay  its  board 
bill. 


I  raised  a  ock  of  Brown  Leghorns  once 
on  the  colony  plan  and  put  them  in  a 
house  without  a  floor  in  the  middle  of 
March.  The  chicks  were  three  weeks  old 
and  I  wanted  the  brooder  for  a  new  batch, 
so  undertook  to  perch  those  chicks.  To 
make  matters  worse,  a  big  storm  came  on, 
and  maybe  that  house  was  not  a  mud 
puddle!  But  I  stayed  with  it;  I  threw 
some  straw  on  the  ground  and  got  every 
chick  perched,  and  after  about  three 
nights  they  were  no  more  trouble.  Early 
in  September  they  commenced  to  lay  and 
were  about  the  healthiest  lot  of  Leghorn 
pullets  I  ever  raised. 


HEN  FRUIT  FROM  HOLLISTER 


The  Hollister  Free  Lance  states  that, 
according  to  official  records,  there  is  now 
being  shipped  from  that  place  an  aver- 
age of  125  cases  of  eggs  per  day.  There 
are  thirty  dozen  to  a  case,  which  makes 
a  total  of  about  45,000  eggs  a  day,  or 
16,425,000  per  year. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in    37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

n  A  Dp  D  R'ake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Eos  Angeles 
r  ttr  C  l\    Riake,  MeFall  <*  Co..  Portland.  Ore. 


NORTON'S 

r%tr    A  WHITE  ROCKS 
Kill  /I  BARRED  ROCKS 
I  ■       I  A-L  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
■/■  V     ■  ANCONASi,. 


BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorn*,  $10  per  100,  $!)0  per 
1O0O. 

BufT   Leghorns,  $10  per   100,  $!)0  per 
1000. 

Hho<le   In  In  ml   Reds,  $15  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
While  Leghorns,  $."  per  100,  $45  per 
1000. 


Bull  Leghorns,  $5  per  100. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $0  per  100. 

WHITE  ROCKS 


In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  but  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullet  mating  (only)  $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20%  with  order. 


POMONA-  CAL-  /he  GOODS. 


WHAT   EVERY   POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  PEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  in  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  dilterence  between  sneeess  and  failure  in 
the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OP  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  *~.o  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
ehicks  fed  on  sueh  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  ehicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  P  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS.  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


Contains  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


San  Francisco,  California 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed tfrst  class. 

If  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  ot  pip., 
your  belt  intercstt  will  be  «erred  by  » r-ling 
oj  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Rust-Resisting  American  Ingot  Iron 

American"/  lasts  Ionfler  lhan  ,hc  old-fashioned  \XmericanV 

\£/Ulwi&/  iron  used  by  your  grandfathers 

N^LYS'  Absolutely  Permanent  ^^/.ty 


\Alt/ 
\  t 
v 


Absolutely  Permanent 
Absolutely  Water-tight 


\AII/ 

%  # 


Quick  to  install 
Light  in  weight 
Durable  and  perma- 
nent 
Will  not  leak 
First  Cost-Total  Cost 


Write  us  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars 
on  Corrugated  Culverts,  Syphons,  Flume,  Plain 
Pipe,  Gates  and  Valves,  Roofing  and  Siding. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate. Engine  Distillate,  Coal  Oil.  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  r.  ARENBERG, 

201   East   Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  State  and 
.        County  in  United  States. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

Graton,  Cal. 


EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  "SATISFIED."  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  THE 
BEST  RESULTS  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  USING 

Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed 

It  raises  every  healthy  ehick  hatched. 

GEO.  H.  CR0LEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Catalogue  free. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  I>etnluma,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Welcome  Hand. 


There's  a  man  in  the  world  who  is  never 
turned  down, 
Wherever  he  chances  to  stray; 
He  gets  the  glad  hand  in  the  populous 
town 

Or  out  where  the  farmers  make  hay. 
He's  greeted  with  pleasure  on  deserts  of 
sand 

And  deep  in  the  aisles  of  the  woods; 
Wherever  he  goes  there's  the  welcoming 
hand — 

He's  the  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods. 

The  failures  of  life  sit  around  and  com- 
plain; 

The  gods  haven't  treated  them  right; 
They've  lost  their  umbrellas  whenever 

there's  rain, 
And   they   haven't   their  lanterns  at 

night; 

Men  tire  of  the  failures  who  fill  with  their 
sighs 

The  air  of  their  own  neighborhoods; 
There's  a  man  who  is  greeted  with  love- 
lighted  eyes — 
He's  the  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods. 

One  fellow  is  lazy  and  watches  the  clock, 
And  waits  for  the  whistle  to  blow; 

And  one  has  a  hammer  with  which  he 
will  knock, 
And  one  tells  a  story  of  woe; 

And  one,  if  requested  to  travel  a  mile, 
Will  measure  the  perches  and  roods; 

But  one  does  his  stunt  with  a  whistle  or 
smile- 
He's  the  Man  Who  Delivers  the  Goods. 

One  man  is  afraid  that  he'll  labor  too 
hard, 

The  world  isn't  yearning  for  such; 
And  one  man  is  ever  alert,  on  his  guard, 

Lest  he  put  in  a  minute  too  much; 
And  one  has  a  grouch  or  a  temper  that's 
bad, 

And  one  is  a  creature  of  moods; 
So  it's  Hey!  for  the  joyous  and  rollick- 
ing lad — 

For  the  One  Who  Delivers  the  Goods. 

— Walt  Mason. 


Lassoing  a  Dead  Bear. 


A    TKUE  STORY. 


By  Mrs.  James  Pattkbson. 

In  Trinity  county,  where  bears 'and 
panthers  and  other  wild  animals  still 
rove  about  in  considerable  numbers, 
every  boy  is  a  trapper  for  at  least  two 
of  the  winter  months.  With  a  dozen 
fox  hides,  a  bearskin  or  two,  a  few  bob- 
cats and  a  good  fisher,  he  has  riches 
enough  to  buy  his  clothes  for  the  year 
and  maybe  a  new  gun. 

Fred  Harney  was  just  the  boy  to  trap. 
He  knew  all  the  queer  little  habits  of 
the  smaller  game,  and  his  knowledge  of 
bear  holes  was  considered  little  less  than 
uncanny. 

Early  in  the  fall  he  had  located  sev- 
eral probable  bear  holes,  and  when  the 
snow  came  deep  and  wise  bears  had  holed 
up,  he  tracked  them  and  made  sure  that 
they  were  in  their  holes  and  deep  in 
their  winter's  sleep. 

It  was  early  in  January  when  Fred 
went  to  visit  his  first  bear-tree.  It  was 
a  big  sugar  pine  with  a  hole  in  it  about 
a  hundred  feet  up,  and  without  a  dozen 
live  limbs  up  to  that  point  to  encourage 
a  boy  to  climb.  That  hole  looked  very 
small  to  Fred,  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  and  craning  up,  but  there  were 
the  tracks  in  the  snow  leading  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree! 

He  picked  up  a  dead  limb  and  gave 
the  tree  a  few  hard  raps.  He  had  hardly 
time  to  drop  his  st'ck  and  grab  his  gun 


before  a  woolly  black  head  appeared  at 

the  hole. 

Fred  knew  it  must  be  a  cub,  it  looked 
so  small,  so  he  gave  the  tree  another 
blow  or  two.  That  time  the  cub  fairly 
rolled  out  like  a  fur  pillow,  and  sat  on 
a  bough.  Fred  didn't  want  to  shoot  the 
cub  as  long  as  he  was  looking  for  bigger 
hides,  but  he  decided  that  so  long  as 
he  had  waked  the  little  fellow  from  his 
winter's  nap  he  would  have  his  pelt. 

The  first  shot  brought  the  cub  to  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  thud,  dead  before 
he  touched  the  earth.  But  before  Fred 
could  inspect  him  another  black  head 
appeared  at  the  hole,  followed  by  a  rolly- 
polly  body  that  slid  down  to  the  same 
bough,  and  then  another  bigger  head  and 
a  huge  body. 

Fred's  heart  leaped  with  joy,  for  here 
was  what  he  wanted:  a  beautiful  black 
hide.  He  waited  an  instant  for  the 
mother  bear  to  get  well  out  of  the  hole 
and  then  gave  her  the  bullet. 

With  all  strength  gone,  the  huge  ani- 
mal dropped  twenty  feet  and  landed  on 
a  big  brushy  limb.  Life  was  fast  ebbing 
out  her  side,  but  she  managed  to  pull 
herself  into  a  sleeping  position  and  died 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  above  Fred's 
head  in  the  sort  of  tree-top  cradle  that 
one  hears  about  in  the  nursery  rhymes. 

The  cub  was  still  sitting  all  in  a  bunch 
on  the  limb  above,  and  when  he  saw  the 
fate  that  had  overtaken  his  mother  he 
bowed  his  head  on  one  chubby  arm,  and 
swinging  the  other  by  his  side  like  a 
little  child,  began  to  cry  dismally.  Though 
Fred  was  used  to  hunting,  the  cry  of  a 
baby  bear  always  made  his  heart  ache — 
ii  was  almost  human.  He  knew  the  quick- 
est ease  to  the  little  fellow's  sorrow, 
and  with  his  trusty  gun  brought  the  cub 
to  earth.  One  glance  showed  Fred  that 
he  was  dead. 

But  what  to  do  about  that  bear  in  the 
tree  puzzled  Fred.  There  was  no  use 
shooting  any  more.  It  would  have  taken 
a  cannon  to  have  broken  that  stout  limb. 
There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way,  and 
that  was  to  go  up  to  the  limb  and  shove 
the  bear  off  of  it;  and  that  was  what 
Fred  concluded  to  do. 

He  hurried  home,  got  a  supply  of  nails, 
some  boards  and  a  hammer,  and  returned 
to  the  tree.  He  cut  his  boards  into  cleats 
and,  nailing  them  to  the  tree,  began  to 
climb.  It  was  slow  work,  but  the  last 
time  he  went  down  for  a  supply  of  cleats 
he  counted  fifty  feet.  Up  he  went,  like 
Jack  on  the  beanstalk,  and  began  nail- 
ing on  his  fifty-first  cleat.  And  then  he 
looked  down!  All  at  once  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  swim  and  every  bit  of  conscious 
strength  went  out  of  him.  He  clung  with 
trembling  hands  and  feet  to  the  cleats  till 
the  very  strength  of  his  terror  loosened 
the  fastenings.  In  another  instant  he 
knew  he  would  drop,  and  he  saw  himself 
lying  there  dead  beside  the  two  cubs. 

That  thought  put  nerve  into  him.  He 
got  started  downward  and  managed  to 
reach  the  bottom,  faint  with  fear.  Fred 
says  that  was  the  first  time  he  was  ever 
really  afraid  in  his  life. 

And  there  hung  the  bear,  way — a  long 
way,  out  of  reach. 

But  Fred  was  resourceful,  and  all  at 
once  the  idea  came  to  him  to  climb  a 
nearby  pine,  which  had  numerous  lower 
branches  to  cling  to,  take  a  rope  with 
him  and  "lass"  the  dead  bear.  It  "sound- 
ed rather  funny  to  Fred  even  then,  and 
he  was  glad  he  was  all  alone,  so  that 
if  he  failed  there  wouldn't  be  any  other 
fellow  to  josh  him. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  other  tree  high 
enough  to  throw  his  rope  it  took  him  an 
hour  or  two  to  cut  out  the  limbs  so  he 
could  swing  his  arm.  And  then  began 
the  test.  He  threw  the  rope  till  his  arm 
ached  and  he  all  but  gave  up,  but  at  last 
the  unexpected  happened;  the  rope  caught 
on  a  dead  limb,  swung  there  a  moment 


and  dropped  directly  over  mother  bear's 
head — and  that  was  the  end  of  Fred's 
worry.  He  pulled  the  bear  out  of  her 
tree-top  cradle  and  heard  her  drop  to 
the  ground.  Then  he  scrambled  down 
and  began  to  pull  off  the  hides. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  he  got 
home,  but  wasn't  that  a  pretty  good  day's 
work  for  a  plucky  mountain  boy? 


Cheese  and  Its  Use  in  the  Diet. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  487,  just  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  a  valuable  document  for  farmers' 
wives.  From  this  bulletin  we  learn  that 
the  results  of  many  experiments  show 
that  the  common  varieties  of  cheese  are 
vers  nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  In 
the  ordinary  cheddar,  or  common  cream 
cheese,  the  protein  and  fat  content  is 
much  greater  than  in  either  beef,  eggs, 
milk,  bread,  potatoes,  or  apples,  while  in 
fuel  value  per  pound,  measured  by  cal- 
ories, it  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
foods  named.  It  is  very  low  in  carbo- 
hydrates, which  are  so  heavy  in  bread, 
potatoes  and  apples.  Combined  with 
bread  and  fruit  it  makes  an  almost  ideal 
ration,  and  where  cheese  is  made  a  part 
of  the  meal,  some  or  all  of  the  meat  may 
be  dispensed  with.  We  herewith  repro- 
duce some  of  the  menus  published  in  the 
bulletin,  in  which  cheese  is  given  a  prom 
Inent  place: 

Menu  No.  1 — Macaroni  and  cheese, 
raisin  or  date  bread,  orange  and  water- 
cress salad,  baked  apples,  cookies,  cocoa. 

Menu  No.  2 — Cheese  fondu,  toast,  zwie- 
back or  thin  and  crisp  baking-powder  bis- 
cuit, celery,  potatoes  in  any  style,  peas 
or  other  vegetables,  coffee,  fruit  salad 
with  cookies  or  meringues. 

Menu  No.  3 — Clear  soup,  baked  eggs 
with  cheese,  baked  potatoes,  lettuce  salad, 
a  sweet  jelly  or  preserve,  rye  bread,  or- 
ange or  banana  shortcake,  tea. 

As  cheese  is  easily  kept,  is  not  expen- 
sive, is  very  nutritious  and  as  digestible 
as  meat,  potatoes  or  bread,  it  would  seem 
that  more  should  be  served  by  the  house- 
wife. 


Reasons  for  Staying  on  the  Farm. 


The  following  reasons  for  staying  on 
the  farm  are  presented  in  the  current 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside: 

"It  is  the  safest  real-estate  investment. 

"It  is  the  best  place  to  avoid  doctor 
bills. 

"There  is  no  place  like  it  for  bringing 
up  a  family. 

"It  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  bump  of  optimism. 

"It  is  tne  foundation  of  all  national 
prosperity. 

"It  produces  the  eatables  and  wearables 
for  the  nation's  people. 

"It  offers  the  best  chance  to  live  in 
peace  with  God  and  man,  than  which 
nothing  better  can  be  desired. 

"It  is  easier  to  leave  the  farm  than  it 
is  to  get  back  to  it  after  you  are  once 
in  the  city  working  as  carpenter,  brick- 
layer, carman,  bookkeeper  or  clerk  to 
meet  your  financial  obligations. 

"It  gives  a  man  room  to  build  his  own 
home.  In  town  another  is  likely  to  build 
the  home  for  you — and  in  the  end  own  it." 


Mosaic. 


The  teacher  asked,  "When  did  Moses 
live?" 

After  the  silence  had  become  painful, 
she  ordered:  "Open  your  Old  Testaments. 
What  does  it  say  there?" 

A  boy  answered,  "Moses,  4000." 

"Now,  said  the  teacher,  "why  didn't  you 
know  when  Moses  lived?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "I  thought  it 
was  his  telephone  number." 


The  HJ/  New 
Wall  and  Ceiling 
Material 

Beaver  Board 

IT  takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper  in 
every  type  of  building,  new 
or  remodeled. 

It  builds  a  new  room  in- 
side the  old  one;  turns  cellar 
or  attic  into  comfortable 
rooms  in  an  incredibly  short 
time;  makes  old  outbuildings 
serviceable,  etc 

It  costs  less  than  lath  and 
plaster,  looks  better  and  lasts 
longer. 

Made  entirely  of  selected 
woods,  reduced  to  fibrous 
form  and  pressed  into  panels 
of  many  convenient  sizes, 
with  beautiful  pebbled  sur- 
face. 

Adapted  to  durable  and 
handsome  decoration  in  tint- 
ing, stencil  work,  hand-paint- 
ing, etc 

Quickly  and  easily  put  up 
— full  instructions  in  every 
bundle. 


3    SOLD  BY  C 


THE  L1LLEY  &  THURSTON  CO., 

Rlalto  nidg.,  San  FrnnclHCO. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

RRRSNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Lcandro,  California. 

Write  OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Jas. 
A.  Brown,  Mgr.,  Dept.  3,  1661  Mission  St.. 
San  Francisco,  for  catalogue  of  Price 
Saver  lines,  including  Implements,  Gaso- 
line Engines,  Pumps,  Wire  Fence,  Paint. 
Buggies.  Wagons,  Harness.  Cream  Separa- 
tors, Furniture,  Carpets,  etc.,  etc.  Prices 
are  wholesale  to  you.  Catalogue  is  Tree. 
State  line  most  interested  in.  Send  five 
of  your  neighbors'  names  who  would  also 
like  catalogue. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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(Continued  From  Page  275.) 

Oregon  Buys  Nevada  Seed. 

Twenty-five  tons  of  seed  barley  will  be 
shipped  from  the  Carson  valley,  Nevada, 
some  fifty  miles  south  of  Reno,  to 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  the  farmers  in 
that  locality  having  found  the  Nevada 
seed  most  satisfactory. 


Big  Nursery  for  Glenn. 

The  directors  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Nursery  Company  are  perfecting  plans 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  EC  T  OR  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers.  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  ANALYSIS 

Pays  the  Rancher  Enormously 

S.  W.  Funk,  of  Charter  Oak,  for  whom  1 
made  several  analyses,  says  after  follow- 
ing my  instructions:  "The  small  amount 
it  cost  me  to  have  the  soil  analyzed  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  value  it  has  been 
to  me.  I  consider  the  quality  will  add 
$1,000  to  my  crop  over  last  year." 

If  Interested,  send  for  sampling  instruc- 
tions. 

R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-S017. 
Residence,  25113. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

AnalyNiM  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Iteclanintlon  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert, 

CLARENCE  W. DORSEY 

800  Central  Hldsc.  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

CA    Ptnn\A/EI  I     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
•  n,  DUUWtLL,  Jl.   MexK-an  *  S.  Amer 
7$  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICUUURAL  ENGINEERING 

specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


for  establishing  a  large  nursery  plant 
near  Willows,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  nursery  plants  in 
the  State. 


The  Cost  of  Orange  Production. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says:  Oranges 
delivered  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  cost  exactly  18  cents  a  dozen,  ac- 
cording to  a  computation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  public  today. 
This  figure  includes  growing,  transporta- 
tion and  selling  costs.  An  exhaustive  cost 
study  of  the  indutry  has  been  made  by 
the  Department. 


Cannery  for  Placer. 

A  company  is  in  process  of  formation 
at  Lincoln  to  establish  a  cannery  in  that 
town.  -  The  capital  will  be  $100,000,  a 
large  part  of  which  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. 


New  Potatoes  Bring  $8  per  Sack. 

Joe  Feirera,  of  Niles,  Alameda  county, 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  the  first  new 
potatoes  of  the  season,  and  is  said  to 
have  netted  $8  per  sack. 


FLOUR  PASTE  IN  RED  SPIDER 
SPRAYS. 


W.  B.  Parker,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  been  at  work  as  a  field  agent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  published  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statement: 

During  the  month  of  June,  1911,  while 
testing  the  efficiency  of  the  lime-sulphur 
sprays  upon  the  red  spider  (Tetranychus 
biniaculatus  Harvey)  in  its  occurrence  on 
the  hop,  it  was  abserved  that  the  straight 
lime-sulphur  solutions  instead  of  spread- 
ing out  in  a  film,  formed  bead-like  drops 
on  the  foliage.  Many  red  spiders  or  mites 
found  in  actual  contact  with  these  drops 
of  spray  were  observed  to  draw  away  from 
them  and  escape  uninjured.  The  results 
obtained  with  these  straight  lime-sulphur 
solutions  were  most  unsatisfactory. 

Soap  formed  a  precipitate  with  the  poly- 
sulphides,  and  as  it  was  evident  that  some 
"spreauer"  must  be  used  if  the  lime-sul- 
pliur  solutions  were  to  prove  effective,  this 
subject  was  carefully  investigated. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  L.  A. 
Quaintance,  of  the  Bureau  of  Bntolomogy, 
"blackstrap"  molasses  at  the  rate  of  2 
gallons  to  100  gallons  was  used  with  the 
lime-sulphur  spray.  This  mixture  spreads 
more  readily  than  the  straight  lime-sul- 
phur solutions,  but  did  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory. 

While  applying  a  spray  composed  of  lye- 
sulphur,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  flour 
paste,  it  was  observed  that  the  material 
spread  over  the  hop  leaves  very  readily. 
The  flour  paste  was  evidently  the  "spread- 
er'' and  was  accordingly  mixed  with  the 
lime-sulphur  solutions,  containing  29% 
sulphur,  1  gallon  to  100  gallons.  The  re- 
sult was  a  smooth  mixture  without  pre- 
cipitate, which  spread  over  the  leaves  in 
a  most  effective  manner  and  gave  unusual 
results  as  an  insecticide.  The  proper  pro- 
portions were  found  to  be  4  gallons  of 
flour  paste  (4  pounds  of  flour)  to  100  gal- 
lons of  the  lime-sulphur  spray.  This  mix- 
ture proved  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
cheapest  insecticide  which  was  applied 
for  the  red  spider  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
during  the  season. 

Preparation  of  Paste. — Mix  a  cheap 
grade  of  wheat  flour  with  cold  water, 
making  a  thin  dough,  without  lumps;  or 
wash  the  fiourthrough  a  wire  screen  with 
a  stream  of  cold  water.  Dilute  until  there 
b  1  pound  of  flour  in  each  gallon  of  mix- 
ture. Cook  until  a  paste  is  formed,  stir- 
ring constantly  to  prevent  caking  or  burn- 
ing. Add  sufficient  water  to  make  up  for 
the  evaporation. 


Two  Features: 
Economy  and  Better  Work 

make  the 

Improved  Johnson  Tractor 

worth  your  investigation 

Cheaper  in  first  cost  than  its  equivalent  in  Horses. 
Cheaper  to  operate,  because  distillate  costs  less,  per  acre  plowed, 
than  feed. 

Cheaper  to  keep  because  when  not  working  it  is  not  eating. 

It  does  better  work  because  the  pull  of  many  horses  can  be  con- 
centrated on  one  plow,  if  necessary. 

It  does  not  pack  the  ground  as  badly  as  the  hoofs  of  horses. 

It  can  work  closer  to  the  trees  with  deep  plows. 

It  will  give  a  cleaner  cultivation  because  heavier  tools  can  be 
drawn. 

It  will  do  any  work  that  can  be  done  by  horses,  from  plowing 
through  cultivating  season,  up  to  marketing  your  crop.  If  need  be, 
it  will  pump  the  water  for  irrigating  as  well. 

If  you  own  ten  or  more  horses,  tell  us  the  character  of  your  soil,  the  type 
of  implements  you  now  have,  and  the  fruit  you  grow.  We  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  an  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  working  under  similar  conditions, 
and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Kate,  lVfcc.  per  word.  Mo  order  for  less> 
chan  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


538  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  $50— 
Apply  early  or  you  will  lose  this  rare,  ex- 
ceptional opportunity.  In  the  middle  of 
line  orchard  district,  two  miles  from  Mer- 
ced. Ideal  for  figs,  pears,  peaches,  etc.  On 
two  railroads.  Water  ditch  and  wells  for 
irrigation.  Surrounding  land  sells  for 
$200  unimproved,  and  upward  of  $1000  im- 
proved. Property  entirely  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Good  orchard.  Modern  im- 
provements.   Easy  terms. 

1200  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA 
for  $35 — This  bargain  is  hard  to  equal. 
Crocker-Hoffman  Ditch  crosses  the  prop- 
erty and  every  acre  can  be  irrigated. 
Within  a  mile  of  Lake  Yosemite.  Sur- 
rounding land  is  bringing  enormous  prices 
for  fruit  land.  4  miles  from  Merced  on 
county  road.  This  is  worth  investigation. 
Family  orchard.  Modern  improvements. 
Easy  terms.  GUSTAV  DE  BRETT EVILLE, 
1G02-4  Claus  Spreckles  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

FOR  SALE — My  20-acre  ranch,  finest 
river  bottom  soil,  well  fenced,  7  acres  in 
alfalfa.  The  best  small  hog  ranch  in  the 
county.  Price  $4,000.  Stock  and  imple- 
ments at  fair  valuation.  Address  F.  H. 
Cresse,  Lemoore,  Cal.,  R.  3,  Box  12B. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

160  acres  in  the  Imperial  valley,  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  El  Centro;  price 
$20,000;  terms  given.  W.  LIENAU,  Im- 
perial. Cal..  Box  97. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PIT  GAMES — The  handsomest,  hardiest 
and  most  courageous  of  the  feathered 
family.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your 
station.  O.  L.  Crane,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buvers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.    C.  W.  VANNOTE.  Grldley.  Cal. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED — An  experienced 
man  in  grafting  and  budding  of  vines  and 
trees  wishes  position.  Box  49,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOMESEEKERS  AND  INVESTORS— We 
furnish  free  information  concerning  the 
various  products  of  California,  approxi- 
mate yield  per  acre,  selling  prices,  land 
values,  soil  and  water  conditions  of  the 
different  localities  and  other  data  desired. 
All  inquiries  cheerfully  answered.  PACI- 
FIC HOMESEEKERS  BUREAU,  Herman 
W.  Hellman  Bldg..  Fourth  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

One  of  the  best  Department  Stores  in 
southern  California,  together  with  store 
building  and  home,  to  exchange  for  a 
farm.  A  golden  opportunity  for  a  man 
wishing  a  fine  business.  Address  care  of 
Rural  Press. 


BEFORE  OR  AFTER  BUYING  country 
lands  see  D.  J.  Whitney,  420  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  on  depth  and  quality  of 
soil,  value  and  treatment  of  land.  Charges 
moderate. 

BUY  BY  MAIL — Save  money  on  your 
groceries.  A  postal  brings  out  latest 
monthly  price  list.  BLACK'S  PACKAGE 
CO..  "Mail  Order  Grocers."  San  Jose.  Cal. 


FARMJJOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.C0 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The*  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodllnger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Frianclnco. 
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1HE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  20,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereali. 

WHEAT. 

More  activity  is  noted  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, both  in  spot  and  future  wheat,  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  situation  is 
decidedly  strong.  While  there  is  no 
further  quotable  advance,  the  rise  noted 
last  week  has  been  well  confirmed  by  local 
sales. 

California  Club   $1.60  @1.65 

Sonera    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Bluestem   1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red   1.67 %@1.72% 

BARLEY. 

The  attention  of  large  traders  is  cen- 
tered on  futures,  spot  business  being 
mainly  of  a  jobbing  nature,  though  there 
is  a  very  fair  demand  for  feed.  Prices 
are  well  maintained,  as  supplies  are 
scarce.  The  ..av  option  is  quoted  at  about 
$1.85%. 

Brewing  and  Shipping.  . . .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.85  @1.90 

Common  Feed    1.80 

OATS. 

Spot  oats  are  rapidly  cleaning  up,  both 
here  and  in  the  North,  and  an  active 
movement  for  the  last  week  has  placed 
most  supplies  on  the  Coast  in  a  few  strong 
hands.  There  is  only  about  an  eighth 
of  the  Northern  crop  left.  The  local  job- 
bing demand  is  fair.  No  quotable  changes 
have  been  made,  however,  except  on  white 
oats,  which  are  a  little  higher. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Grf>v    Nominal 

White    1.50  @1.90 

Black    1.70  @1.75 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

A  little  California  small  yellow  is  sell- 
ing around  $1.90,  but  hardly  enough  to 
establish  quotations.  Good  Eastern  stock 
is  firmly  held  as  quoted,  but  the  move- 
ment is  light,  being  limited  by  the  scarc- 
ity of  supplies.  Ordinary  offerings  re- 
ceive little  attention. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE 

This  grain  is  practically  nominal,  find 
ing  no  demand  of  any  Importance  in  this 
market,  and  offerings  are  limited. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

The  crop  outlook  is  promising  in  all 
bean-producing  districts  of  the  State,  but 
with  many  months  to  elapse  before  har- 
vest time  prices  are  pretty  firmly  main- 
tained on  practically  all  lines.  The  only 
change  thig  week  is  on  bayos,  which  are 
a  shade  lower,  though  no  continued  weak- 
ness  is  expected.  The  demand  in  East- 
ern markets  continues  to  improve,  with 
some  call  for  straight  carloads,  though 
the  principal  movement  is  in  mixed  lots. 
Pinks  are  especially  active,  and  offerings 
have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  In  the  higher-priced  varieties,  al- 
though there  is  less  activity,  supplies  are 
small  enough  to  hold  values  firm.  Stocks 
of  limas  available  for  shipment  are  said 
to  be  20%  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock  being  held  by  an  inde- 
pendent dealer,  while  there  is  very  little 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  growers. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.65 

Biackeyes    3/5  @3.90 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas    6.25  @6.35 

Tea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.20  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

There  is  a  good  general  demand  for 
many  varieties,  and  prices  on  most  lines 
are  steadily  held,  no  changes  being  noted 
this  week. 

Alfalfa    17%@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00*230.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4%@  5  c 

Hemp    3  ©3%c 

Millet    3    @  3%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 


FLOUR. 

There  is  a  firm  feeling  as  to  prices,  in 
sympathy  with  the  wheat  market,  though 
no  change  has  been  noted  for  some  time. 
The  movement  continues  active,  both  lo- 
cally and  for  export. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.60 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 
Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Aside  from  a  slight  drop  in  alfalfa,  no 
further  changes  have  been  made  in  local 
prices.  Arrivals  in  this  market  for  the 
week  show  some  decrease,  and  the  local 
movement  is  slow,  as  consumers  are  ex- 
pecting a  decline  as  a  result  of  the  rain. 
Dealers,  however,  look  for  steady  values, 
owing  to  the  rather  close  clean-up  of  hay 
in  the  country  and  the  lack  of  pressure 
on  the  jiart  of  sellers.  The  outlook  for 
the  period  between  now  and  harvest  time 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  little  change 
in  either  direction  is  likely.  No  further 
shipments  from  Oregou  are  reported,  but 
there  is  still  quite  a  heavy  movement 
from  here  to  southern  California,  and 
some  shipments  will  probably  go  forward 
for  a  month  to  come,  relieving  this  mar- 
ket of  any  possible  surplus. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.50^20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@19.00 

Tame  Oats    14.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@17.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay   12.00@13.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35(g)  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the  raw 
grain,  prices  for  good  rolled  barley  are 
well  maintained,  very  little  being  offered 
below  present  quotations.  Little  bran  has 
been  arriving  lately,  and  the  market  is 
stronger,  while  cracked  corn  is  steadily 
held  for  the  top  price. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00fi 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    24.50@25.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    40.00 

Middlings    33.00@35.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

Stocks  of  onions  in  Oregon  are  prac- 
tically cleaned  up,  and  the  best  lots  are 
held  at  an  advance.  Australian  stock, 
which  will  be  arriving  before  long,  should 
find  a  ready  market.  Green  onions  are 
unchanged.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
market  in  garden  truck  is  the  large  ar- 
rivals of  asparagus,  which  is  much  lower, 
though  there  is  quite  a  heavy  damand. 
Rhubarb  is  also  considerably  lower.  Green 
peas  from  the  bay  district  are  now  fairly 
plentiful,  and  both  these  and  Southern 
stock  are  lower.  Offerings  of  local  gar- 
den truck  are  diminishing,  and  a  sharp 
advance  is  noted  in  both  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  while  celery  has  dropped. 
Mexican  tomatoes  are  also  considerably 
cheaper,  while  Mexican  peppers  are  firm. 
A  few  string  beans  are  arriving  from  the 
South,  selling  at  20c  or  a  little  better. 
Onions — 

Onions:  Oregon,  ctl  $  3.50@  3.65 

Green,  box    50c@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   2®  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   1.75@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.75@  2.25 

Cabbage    1.50 

Carrots,  per  sack   60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      15@  25c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   20 @  40c 

Celery,  per  doz   20@  25c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   50c@  1.00 

Asparagus    2%@  4c 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00@  1.50 

Green  Peas    4@  8c 

POTATOES. 
Salinas  Burbanks  are  about  cleaned  up, 
their  place  in  the  market  being  taken  by 
fancy  Lompoc  and  Watsonville  stock, 
which  brings  top  prices.  Supplies  of  Ore- 
gon and  river  stock  continue  to  diminish 
rapidly,  accompanied  by  a  steady  rise  in 
values  for  both  descriptions,  and  new 
potatoes,  though  more  plentiful,  are  higher 
under  a  strong  demand.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  also  higher.  There  is  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  seed  stock,  and  desirable  varie- 
ties are  held  at  an  advance. 

Oregon   $  2.35@  2.50 

River  Whites    2.25@  2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50@  2.75 


Lompoc  Burbanks    2.50@  2.75 

Early  Rose,  seed   2.25@  2.40 

Oiegon,  seed   1.65@  1.75 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   5@  7c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Prices  are  still  firmly  held,  and  while 
Eastern  stock  is  coming  in  at  about  the 
former  rate,  increasing  arrivals  of  Cali- 
fornia chickens  find  a  ready  market.  The 
only  change  in  prices  is  in  squabs,  which 
are  a  little  lower.  Turkeys  are  quiet, 
but  steady,  with  small  offerings. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   33    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   29    @30  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12%c 

Young  Roosters   20    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00@  3.75 

Geese,  per  pair   2.5G-®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   8.00@12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

do    dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Prime  firsts  are  no  longer  quoted,  as 
in  the  present  arrivals  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  price  between  firsts  and  ex- 
tras. Arrivals  have  increased,  and  prices 
are  lower  than  a  week  ago,  though  fairly 
firm  at  present  figures. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ....33  32  31%  81%  31%  311/1- 
Prime 

Firsts  . . —     —     —     —     —  — 

Firsts  ....32     31      31      31      31  31 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  hardly  any  change  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  the  market  is 
steady,  the  heavy  surplus  over  current 
market  needs  being  taken  for  storage. 
Selected  pullets  are  Vic  higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...20     20     20     20     20  20 

Firsts   19%  19      19      19      19  19 

Seconds  ..18%  18%  18%  18%  18%  18% 

lSt*locI  0(1 

Pullets.. 18%  18%  18%  18%  18%  19 
CHEESE. 

With  storage  stock  closely  cleaned  up 
and  arrivals  moderate,  everything  on  the 
Exchange  list  is  still  held  at  high  prices, 
first  flats  being  higher.  Monterey  cheese 
is  still  low,  though  a  little  stronger  than 
last  week. 

Fanev  California  Flats,  per  lb  19  c 

Firsts    18 %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   20  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15  c 

Deciduous  Fruiti. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  few  more  southern  strawberries  have 
appeared,  and  as  the  stock  was  about  the 
most  attractive  yet  received  it  brought 
high  prices.  A  few  Winter  Nellis  pears 
are  moving  in  a  small  way  at  the  for- 
mer prices.  There  has  been  quite  a  large 
movement  of  apples  for  shipment,  but 
large  dealers  both  here  and  in  the  coun- 
try still  have  heavy  stocks  in  storage, 
which  they  are  anxious  to  clean  up.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  there  is  no  quotable 
decline  in  the  local  market,  concessions 
could  probably  be  obtained  on  large  lots 
for  shipment. 

Strawberries,  crate    $4.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.00@  1.50 

Choice   75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25@  1.50 

Dried  Fruiti. 

There  is  not  much  feature  in  the  dried 
fruit  market  at  present,  business  in  most 
markets  being  pretty  closely  limited. 
Some  packers  have  named  selling  prices 
on  futures,  but  the  trade  shows  little  in- 
terest, and  the  good  crop  outlook  in  most 
lines  has  caused  an  easier  feeling  all 
around,  packers  being  anxious  to  clean  up, 
while  the  trade  is  buying  as  little  as 
possible.  Prunes  are  still  very  weak,  the 
recent  sales  from  stock  in  New  York  ap- 
pearing to  have  filled  tne  most  pressing 
requirements,  and  the  concessions  now 
offered  find  little  response.  Stocks  in 
practically  all  lines,  however,  are  too 
light  for  any  great  decline,  and  most  of 
the  concessions  have  been  on  defective 
fruit.  The  movement  of  raisins  is  fairly 
steady,  but  very  light,  and  there  is  still 
considerable  stock  left,  though  offers  of 
3%c  are  reported  for  July  delivery,  and 
some  packers  are  said  to  have  made  offers 
of  about  present  prices  for  the  1912  crop 
in  the  Dinuba  district.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 


"The  spot  California  prune  situation  is 
still  unsettled,  owing  to  cheap  offerings 
of  stock  more  or  less  out  of  condition, 
but  the  supply  of  such  goods,  it  is  said, 
is  being  absorbed  because  of  the  attrac- 
tive prices  made  by  holders. 

"Future  peaches  are  firmly  held  on  the 
basis  of  6%c  f.  o.  b.  for  choice  yellow  in 
(10-pound  boxes,  but  seem  to  have  received 
little  attention  from  buyers  since  the 
spurt  immediately  following  the  announce- 
ment of  opening  prices,  during  which  the 
West  and  South  were  said  to  have  bought 
freely.  Spot  peaches  are  inactive  but  fair 
ly  steady.  Spot  apricots  remain  quiet, 
with  prices  somewhat  nominal. 

"Both  loose  and  seeded  muscatel  raisins 
are  neglected  and  prices  have  a  down 
ward  tendency." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  9  c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8    @  8%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis....'.....    6V4@  6%c 

Pears   7%@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    @  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4 %@  5V4c 


Citrus  Fruiti. 

The  Eastern  citrus  auctions  seem  to  be 
in  better  shape,  especially  regarding 
oranges.  Shipments  from  California  have 
been  getting  heavier  the  past  week,  there 
being  over  100  cars  of  oranges  going  out 
daily. 

At  the  New  York  auction  on  Monday. 
March  18th,  31  cars  of  Navels  were  sold. 
The  highest  prices  were  around  $3.35  per 
box  and  the  lowest  was  $1.65,  averaging 
for  the  whole  number  about  $2.55  per 
box.  At  Boston  on  the  same  date,  or- 
anges brought  a  little  better  average 
price  than  New  York.  At  St.  Louis  the 
prices  were  not  so  good,  while  at  Phila 
delphia  the  average  was  about  the  same 
as  first  quoted.  At  Philadelphia,  Florida 
oranges  sold  for  an  average  of  $2.85  per 
box. 

Lemons  have  been  a  shade  lower  in  the 
East,  partly  due  to  the  weather  and  more 
to  the  fact  that  heavy  sales  of  Mediter 
ranean  fruit  were  made. 

At  the  Independent  auction  held  Mon 
day  at  Los  Angeles,  Navels  sold  for  11.36 
up  to  $1.67  f.  o.  b.  California. 

Total  shipments  to  the  ISth  were  9,159 
cars  of  oranges,  and  1,577  cars  of  lemons. 

Arrivals  of  citrus  goods  at  San  Fran 
Cisco  have  been  considerably  larger  than 
for  a  week  or  two  previous,  and  the  mar 
ket  Is  now  pretty  well  supplied  with  Na- 
vel oranges.  The  demand  for  fancy  stock, 
however,  has  picked  up  a  little,  and  there 
is  no  great  sulplus  above  requirements, 
prices  being  firmly  held.  Mexican  limes 
are  a  little  lower,  and  lemons  are  easy, 
with  supplies  in  excess  of  demands,  al- 
though there  is  no  quotable  decline. 
Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice    2.00@  2.25 

Tangerines    1.25@  1.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00@  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50©  2.00 

Limes    5.00@  fi.OO 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  outlook  for  cleaning  up  the  hold 
over  of  walnuts  is  said  to  be  fairly  good, 
though  little  interest  is  taken  in  them 
at  present,  and  some  handlers  have  appar- 
ently been  trying  to  work  prices  down  to 
a  lower  level.  Almonds  are  practically 
out  of  the  market. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18%c 

I  X  L   17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16%c 

Drakes    14  %c 

Languedoc    14%r 

Hardflhells   8    &  8%c 

",'alnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12  %c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16%c 

HONEY. 

While  arrivals  of  late  have  been  larger 
than  for  some  time  previous,  fancy  grades 
are  still  scarce  and  sell  readily  at  high 
prices,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  mar 
ket  for  the  dark  grades. 

Comb,  white   13    @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white  8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7%c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

A  little  beeswax  has  been  arriving  late 
ly,  but  finds  very  little  demand,  and  local 
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dealers  have  considerable  stock  on  hand. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

.  There  is  apparently  no  pressing  demand 
at  present,  and  only  a  few  small  sales  of 
old  crop  are  noted  at  prices  around  40c. 
Dealers,  however,  are  keeping  close  watch 
on  the  crop  outlook,  and  some  large  sales 
of  1912  hops  may  be  closed  before  long. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop   27c 

Live  Stock. 

Stockmen  through  the  country  appear 
to  anticipate  a  stronger  market  all  around, 
particularly  on  beef  stock,  shipments  of 
which  are  being  held  back  in  many  dis- 
tricts since  the  rain.  The  feature  of  the 
local  market  at  present  is  the  appear- 
ance of  large  numbers  of  new  lambs  and 
small  dressed  calves,  many  of  the  latter 
being  sent  in  on  consignment.  As  many 
young  calves  are  also  coming  from  near- 
by dairies,  there  is  more  than  can  be 
readily  sold,  and  prices  are  comparatively 
low.  Lambs,  however,  bring  fairly  good 
values. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   6    <5>  6^0 

No.  2    5V>c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   SV^c 

No.  2   4V2@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2M>@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  6M>c 

Medium    5%@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6M>c 

150  to  250  lbs   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6V?c 

Prime  Wethers   5    @  SV+c 

Ewes    4i4@  4VjC 

Lambs   6V.O  fi^c 

Yearling  Lambs   6M>@  6%c 

Spring  Lambs    7ViC 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9Vj@10  c 

Cows    8%@  9V.-C 

Heifers    8%@  9V_.c 

Veal,  large    9  @10'/jC 

Small    9    @11  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    10  @10y2c 

Ewes    9    @  9yjc 

Spring  Lambs    15    @17  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  not  must  stir  in  the  local  mar- 
ket at  present,  but  prices  are  steadily 
maintained  at  the  former  quotations. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  c 

Medium    IOVjC 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16 %c 

Calf    16  %c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Drv  Bulls   16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18yo@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23 14(g) 24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30@  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

Considerable  business  is   expected  in 
the  near  future,  though  no  sales  of  any 
consequence  are  reported  so  far,  and  the 
Eastern  markets  show  little  activity. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12M>c 

7  months    9    @12  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @H  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES 

Continued  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
local  market,  though  this  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  appearance  of  more  desir- 
able offerings,  and  dealers  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  amount  of  in- 
terest shown  by  local  buyers.  Prices, 
however,  are  somewhat  better  on  heavy 
drafters  and  chunks,  and  quite  a  lot  of 
light  drafters  and  wagon  horses  have  been 
disnosed  of  recently  at  very  fair  figures. 
Ordinary  and  lisht-weight  horses,  how- 
ever, find  very  little  market. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(^260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195®240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@185 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(3)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  .  $240@290 

900  lbs   1 40<3>1  «G 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   166@190 


KMefer  Cyclone  Wccdcr 

We  have  Killefer  Clean-cut  (Cyclone)  Weeders  in  all  sizes  constanly  on  hand.  This  is  the  most  effective  tool  for  keeping 
down  the  growth  of  weeds  after  rains  or  irrigating  on  orchard,  beet,  bean  or  grain  land.  It  is  guaranteed  to  do  twice 
the  work  with  the  same  team  of  any  other  tool.  As  the  knives  overlap  each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  anything  in 
their  course. 

Built  in  6,  8,  10  and  12-foot  sizes.    Blades  can  be  attached  to  cut  in  or  out  as  desired. 

MONARCH 
CULTIVATOR 


We  make  a  specialty  of  tools  for  Heet  nu«l  Bean  Culture. 
Write  ms  about  your  requirements. 


In  buying  a  Mon- 
arch Cultl  v  a  t  o  r 
you  purchase  sat- 
isfaction. 


Let  us  know  what 
your  difficulties 
are.  We  make 
special  tools  to 
order  for  handling 
special  work. 


The  Monarch  is,  without  question,  the  BEST 
cultivator  for  deep,  heavy  work. 
Although  designed  especially  for  general  field 
use,  it  has  proven  to  be  the  most  practical 
machine  in  orchards  or  wherever  deep  culti- 
vation is  demanded. 

By  arrangement  of  the  levers  it  can  be  op- 
erated level,  or  deeper  on  one  side,  and  held 
in  that  position. 

It  is  the  strongest  chisel  tooth  cultivator  on 
the  market,  and  guaranteed  to  give  obsolute 
satisfaction. 

Write  or  call  on  us  direct  if  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you. 

KILLEFER  MFG.  CO. 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SMALL  RANCHES 
COUNTRY  HOMES 


In  the  Beautiful 
'MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY. 


Near  the  City. 
Near  to  Transportation. 
Near  to  Schools  and  Churches. 
Near  to  State  University. 
Perfect  Climate.  Healthful  Location. 


We  know  that  is  what  you  want, 
and  we  have  it. 

You  can  live  in  the  Country  and  do 
your  daily  busineess  in  Oakland  or 
San  Francisco. 


Grow  anything  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, including  oranges  and  lemons. 


Best  English  Walnut  District 
in  the  State. 


Small  Chicken  Ranches. 


Ideal  Country  Home  Sites. 


TERMS— Make  them  Yourself. 


The  Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway 
will  finish  its  tunnel  in  July,  then 

WATCH  PRICES  JUMP. 


Let  us  send  you  our  circulars. 


R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 
416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


spa 
illu 


ce  within  the  heavy  ruled  lines,  we  will  give 
strated,  free.    You  need  not  even  pay  the  freight. 


This  ad.  appe  'red  last  wee*, 
but  thern  we>e  \0  lines.  To 
a  old  misunderstand  li.gs, 
we  will  ret  eat  t  e  ad.  and 
extend  the  time  to  April 
15th 


100  RODS 
FREE 


We  want  to  show  you, 
Mr.  Fence  User,  that  we 
have  the  best  and  cheap- 
est fence  in  the  market, 
and  we  want  ten  people 
who  use  fence  to  prove 
it  for  us. 

To  the  ten  who  send 
us  the  greatest  number 
of  English  words  con- 
structed out  of  the  let- 
ters contained  in  the 
ten-rod  roll  of  the  fence 


Wc  STERN  EQUIPMENT  COMPAN> 
WIRE  FENCE  — GAS  1LINE  ENGI  ES 
LOUnEN  SANITARY  BARN  DEVICES 


All  answers  must  be  addressed  to  the  FENCE  DEPT.  WESTERN"  EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY.  72  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  and  be  in   this  office 
by  April  15th.    Use  letters  only  the  actual  number  of  times  they  appear. 
Send  lor  our  Catalogs. 


AMERICAN  PUMPS  AND  Z-S  ENGINES 


make  the 

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MOST  PROFITABLE 

Complete  Outfits  on  the  market. 

Write  today  for  New  Catalogs 
Pumps— No.  P124 
Engines — No.  Z2 

Address 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  S/iN  r  R  Ah  CISCO— i  t  LE  AGlNTS 

AMERICAN  PUMPS  AND  I  S  ENGINES 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing;. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE   "BENICIA  HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Dlsc  S  ze— Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Kalanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

...   .       _   ,  ...  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I),  2).  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERLOO-BOY 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped— fully  guaranteed. 


rpcr   CflR  THF   AQKIKIft  A  ra*alos?  containing  valuable  information  about 

rntt  run  int.  «orvmu  stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you— in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House  LVrSfra 


Ohio  Cutter  Superiority 


Awarded  Only  Gold  Medal  at  tbe 
1911  S  ate  Fair,  Sacramento 


Five  Sizes 
of 

Blower  Machines 


No.  12.  with  12-inch  knives  and  throat  requires  6  to  8  II. P. 
capacity  8  to  10  tons  per  hour. 

No.  14.  with  14-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  8  to  10  II. P. 
capacity  12  to  15  tons  per  hour. 

No.  17,  with  17-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  10  to  12  II  P. 
capacity  15  to  20  tons  per  hour. 

No.  19,  with  19-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  12  to  14  II. P. 
capacity  20  to  25  tons  per  hour. 

No.  22,  with  22-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  14  to  16  II. P. 
capacity  25  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
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steam : 

steam ; 
steam ; 
steam ; 
steam ; 


The  ' '  OHIO ' '  has  many  good  talking  points  for  the  dealer. 
It  sells  itself,  stays  sold,  and  sells  others. 

Automatic  Traveling  Feed  Table — perfect,  rapid  self-feed. 
Powerful  Blower — elevates  easily  to  highest  silo. 
Patented  Silage  Distributor — operated  from  ground. 
Simple  Construction — only  6  gear  wheels. 
Great  Durability — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Immense  Capacity — 8  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
Ask  for  Catalog  and  Trade  Discounts. 

Carried  in  Stock  and  sold  by 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131-153  Kansas  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Winter  Irrigation  in  the  Orchard. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  P.  T.  GANNON. 

A  dry  year  means  a  short  crop.  The  indications  showed  right  along, 
from  November  up  to  date,  that  we  would  have  no  heavy  winter  rains. 
The  cold,  dry,  frosty  nights  and  the  clear  skies  are  sure  signs  of  drought 
to  come. 

In  just  such  a  year  as  this  appears  to  be,  I  was  compelled  to  install 
a  pumping  plant  in  order  to  save  my  fruit  crop  (in  the  future.  That 
was  nearly  ten  years  ago.  I  had  to  do  it,  if  I  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
fruit  business  and  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. In  that  year,  when  the  hot 
weather  came  on,  there  was  no 
moisture  in  the  ground.  The 
peaches  failed  to  develop  and 
stuck  tight  to  the  trees,  and  were 
so  small  the  cutters  refused  to  cut 
them.  The  difference  between 
that  and  good  fruit  was  the  loss 
of  over  $1750  on  my  peach  crop 
alone.  But  never  have  I  had  a 
failure  since  we  got  the  water  on 
the  land  and  used  it  when  condi- 
tions required  it.  Many  years  our 
orchard  does  not  require  irriga- 
tion :  that  is,  when  we  have  plenty 
of  winter  rains  and  showers  in  the 
spring. 

The  Well. — In  sinking  my  well- 
pit,  in  October  of  that  year,  we 
dug  down  eleven  feet  from  the  top 
before  we  found  any  moisture. 
My  orchard  is  located  on  the  cele- 
brated Wolfskill  tract,  14  miles 
from  the  University  Farm  at  Da- 
vis, on  the  south  side  of  Putah 
creek,  three  miles  southeast  from 
Winters.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy 
loam  down  to  water  at  28  feet ; 
then  2  feet  of  coarse  sand ;  then 
22  feet  of  gravel  and  small  round 
stones  (cobbles)  ;  below  this  is  a 
stratum  of  13  feet  of  a  hard,  stiff, 
sandy  hardpan  or  clay.  We  went 
through  it  into  river  gravel  and 
stopped  in  a  strong  flow  of  second 
water  at  65  feet  from  the  top. 
Then  we  sank  our  pit  7  by  7  feet 
square.     We  bored  two  12-inch 

holes  from  the  top,  4  feet  apart,  on  a  line  with  each  other.  We  cut  off 
the  galvanized-iron  casing  at  22  feet,  level  with  the  ground  in  the  pit, 
making  two  wells. 

The  Machinery.— We  installed  a  5-inch  centrifugal  pump,  capable  of 
throwing  800  gallons  a  minute  steadily,  or  48,000  gallons  an  hour,  or 
480,000  gallons  every  10  hours'  steady  run.  We  selected  an  18-horse- 
power  gas  and  crude-oil  engine  and  generator  and  installed  it.  It  is 
geared  with  two  belts,  one  from  the  pump  in  the  pit,  straight  up  and 
down,  connecting  it  with  a  solid-frame  "pumping  jack"  or  belt-tightener  ; 
the  other  belt  is  horizontal,  connecting  with  the  belt  pulley  on  the  fly- 
wheels. 

The  pit  is  22  feet  deep.  The  pump  rests  on  a  concrete  and  solid-frame 
foundation,  and  is  connected  with  the  suction  pipes;  two  arms  into  the 
casings  down  20  feet  (6-in.  suction).  The  discharge-pipe  is  7  inches; 
the  outlet  is  2  feet  above  the  ground,  with  an  air  chamber  up  to  the 


Flow  from  Centrifugal  Pump,  P.  T.  Gannon's  Orchard,  Winters. 


Winter  Irrigation  in  the  Gannon  Orchard,  Winters. 


roof.  The  water  is  three  feet  below  the  pump.  My  son,  the  engineer, 
starts  the  engine  on  gasoline  and  distillate,  then  switches  the  batteries 
onto  the  dynamo.  After  running  about  half  an  hour,  he  switches  onto 
the  crude  oil  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  engineer  never  speeds  up  to 
the  limit,  nor  allows  the  engine  to  work  hard.  After  shutting  down  at 
6  p.  m.,  after  a  run  of  ten  hours,  the  water  is  back  and  up  in  a  minute 
to  where  it  was  in  the  morning.  The  stream  in  the  main  ditch  is  a  foot 
deep  and  four  feet  wide. 

Applying  the  Water. — Winter  irrigation  is  very  different  from  sum- 
mer practice.  You  plow  your  cheeks,  in  the  center  of  the  rows,  which 
places  your  trees  inside  the  furrows  to  let  the  water  spread  to  them, 

and  all  around  them.  In  summer 
it  is  different ;  you  plow  the  fur- 
rows toward  the  trees,  about  three 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and 
in  the  centers,  so  the  water  will 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  trees. 

Remember,  irrigation  is  a  real 
study;  some  say  it  is  a  science. 
Many  ruin  their  land  for  a  whole 
year,  and  many  save  their  crops, 
their  incomes  and  their  homes  by 
means  of  the  water  from  the  deep 
well,  that  rain  denied. 

Cost. — The  cost  of  gasoline,  dis- 
tillate and  crude  oil  is  about  $1.25 
per  10  hours;  the  engineer's  sal- 
ary is  added  and  ditch  men  at  $2 
per  day.  If  everything  works 
well,  we  can  water  the  40  acres 
in  10  days,  as  you  see  it  done  in 
the  photograph;  the  second  time 
in  6  days,  if  it  needs  it.  The 
nature  and  pitch  of  our  land 
makes  it  easy  to  water.  Two  ex- 
perienced men  can  handle  the 
water.  The  pumping  station,  the 
source  of  the  water,  gives  one  a 
good  idea.  It  is  worth  more  than 
$10,000  to  my  orchard.  It  has 
saved  many  a  crop  of  fruit  for  me. 

This  spring  we  are  helping  na- 
ture. We  pumped  500,000  gallons 
of  water  per  day  during  ten  days 
in  March  on  our  orchard.  We 
are  going  to  keep  it  up  until 
May.  The  soil  is  only  wet  down 
16  inches.  With  the  last  rain  we 
have  about  six  inches.  We  should 
have  twenty  inches  by  this  time 
Even  if  the  grain  men  should  be  saved,  the  fruit  men  must  have  water, 
or  no  fruit  or  poor  fruit.  The  cold,  dry,  frosty  nights  during  February 
injured  the  almonds  and  apricots,  and  the  last  rain  came  at  this  time 
to  catch  the  bloom  before  the  apricots  are  out  of  their  covering,  so  that 
probably  injured  them  more.  Peaches  were  nearly  all  in  full  bloom  at 
that  time,  but  owing  to  drought  the  pollen  is  not  well  fertilized  and 
falls  to  the  ground  from  the  trees  by  the  least  movement  of  the  wind. 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  "the  comfort  of  the  house." 

[We  are  glad  there  is  comfort  somewhere  this  year.  The  Rural  Press 
in  the  house  and  a  son  in  the  pumphouse,  give  a  man  a  good  team  for 
prosperity. — Editor.] 


A  new  insecticide  is  being  used  in  Riverside  and  Imperial  counties  for 
two  scales  which  were  imported  with  date  trees  when  first  introduced 
into  California  in  1904. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Mar.  26,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.08 

29.14 

37.57 

58 

36 

Red  Bluff  

00 

12.00 

20.79 

74 

42 

8acramento  

00 

6.30 

16.49 

68 

44 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

10.40 

19  10 

62 

46 

San  Jose  

00 

7.42 

11.49 

70 

34 

Fresno  

.45 

4.98 

8.04 

72 

40 

Independence... 

.02 

1.42 

7.90 

64 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.03 

12.73 

17  53 

62 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.34 

9  35 

13  57 

68 

46 

8an  Diego  

.73 

7.55 

8.64 

62 

46 

The  Week. 

There  has  been  much  threatening  and  very 
little  performing  on  the  part  of  the  clouds  since 
our  last  issue,  and  as  we  write  it  is  blustry  with 
winds  from  a  dry  quarter.  If  readers  wish  to 
see  something  really  wet  and  someway  to  have 
the  ground  wet  when  you  wish,  and  not  when  the 
clouds  choose — enjoy  the  pictures  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  and  learn  how  the  writer  added 
much  to  the  value  of  his  place,  and  much  to  his 
own  peace  of  mind,  no  doubt.  This  is  a  form  of 
rain-making  which  is  worth  more  than  it  costs  and 
we  can  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  suggestion 
of  their  own  future  undertakings,  even  if  the  sight 
of  it  does  bring  chagrin  over  the  neglect  of  it 
hitherto.  Possibly  some  readers  who  bought  auto- 
mobiles to  raise  the  dust  on  rural  highways  might 
better  have  have  spent  the  money  on  pumps  to 
lay  the  dust  on  their  fields — not  that  we  object  to 
automobiles  at  all,  but  the  reflection  will  come  that 
the  better  the  pump  a  man  has  in  his  field  the 
larger  the  touring  car  he  can  support  on  the 
highway. 

And  then  if  one  had  such  a  pump  and  such  a 
car,  he  could  have  enthusiastically  enjoyed  the 
floral  pageant  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  last  week, 
of  which  the  following  flowery  language  come* 
to  us:  "In  round  numbers  there  are  8,000,000 
blooming  fruit  trees  in  the  valley.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  of  these  trees  had,  any  day  last  week, 
about  40,200  flowers  opened,  which  would  give  a 
total  of  322,000,000.000  in  the  county,  all  of 
which  is  visible  from  the  hills  about  Saratoga.  A 
roadway  seventeen  feet  wide  could  be  paved  the 
world  around  with  the  blossoms  that  were  on  the 
trees.  A  single  string  of  blossoms,  put  together 
with  a  thread  would  go  around  the  globe  203 
times,  and  a  boulevard  150  feet  wide  could  be  tiled 
with  the  flowers  between  San  Francisco  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Half  the  State  of  California  could 
be  covered  with  one  layer  of  blossoms  from  the 
trees  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley." 

And  better  things  about  Saratoga  are  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  who  have  chosen  to  dwell 
in  such  an  environment  and  outlook.  They  are 
full  of  buoyancy  and  confidence.  They  make  the 
world  better  by  their  glad  appreciation  of  how 


good  it  is.  This  is  also  true  of  the  many  places 
which  have  designated  days  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, each  with  its  own  appropriate  symbolry 
and  significant  adornment.  Centuries  to  come,  we 
believe,  some  of  the  festivals  of  blossoms  and 
fruits  which  are  being  established  by  the  present 
generations  of  Calit'ornians  to  express  their  joy  of 
their  homes  and  love  for  their  fellow-men,  will  be 
recognized  as  time-honored  institutions  expressive 
of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity.  Apparently 
we  do  not  seek  to  embody  in  our  festivals  the 
depths  of  emotion  and  wisdom  or  mysticism  which 
the  ancients  sought  to  express.  In  this  age  we 
have  other  expressions  of  the  profoundest  feelings. 
Our  festivals  are  merely  exponents  of  goodness 
and  content.  They  are  good  for  the  people  and  for 
the  State. 

The  Sugar  Tariff. 

It  is  now  timely  for  Califoriiians  who  believe 
in  home-grown  sugar  to  write  of  their  convictions 
to  California  congressmen,  and  to  all  other  con- 
gressmen whom  they  happen  to  know,  for  those 
whose  interests  lie  in  importing  sugar  are  making 
a  deadly  onset  upon  the  sugar  tariff.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  popular  movement,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  give  the  consumer  cheaper 
sugar,  but  the  thing  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  that, 
because,  as  we  understand  it,  the  burden  of  the 
fight  against  the  tariff  is  being  carried  by  those 
who  desire  freedom  to  run  their  refineries  and 
their  trade  upon  imported  sugar,  and  how  much 
the  consumer  will  get  out  of  the  refiners'  and 
traders'  advantage  is  very  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  It  is  natural  that  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories, working  for  home-grown  sugar,  should  be 
trying  to  retain  the  tariff  under  which  their  in- 
dustries have  been  built  up.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  consumers'  interests  would  be  particularly 
safeguarded  by  either  of  these  contending  forces: 
one  desiring  foreign  raw  sugar  cheap,  the  other 
desiring  home-grown  beets  cheap,  but  it  seems 
very  clear  that  the  agricultural  chances  of  the 
country  have  nothing  much  to  gain  from  importa- 
tions of  foreign  raw  sugar,  and  they  do  have  con- 
siderable chances  in  the  upbuilding  of  enterprises 
working  with  home-grown  sugar  plants.  From  the 
farmers'  point  of  view,  in  this  State  at  least,  he 
has  not  always  had  a  square  deal  from  the  sugar 
factories;  they  get  too  much  profit  on  their  sugar 
and  he  gets  too  little  profit  on  his  beets,  and  yet 
it  would  certainly  be  ill  to  have  the  industry,  as 
now  developed  and  growing  in  this  State,  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies,  the  importing 
refiners,  who,  if  they  could  kill  home  sugar-mak- 
ing, would  do  anything  they  liked  to  sugar  buyers. 
Besides,  beet-growing  is  a  very  useful  factor  in 
our  agriculture,  even  if  it  does  not  yield  growers 
all  they  ought  to  have,  or  as  much  as  they  might 
get  if  they  could  muster  force  enough  to  make 
the  factories  treat  them  more  rationally  and 
equitably.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us,  California 
ought  to  exert  a  strong  influence  to  have  the  sugar 
tariff  maintained,  and  it  is  just  the  time  to  tell 
congressmen  what  you  think  of  it  and  what  you 
desire  them  to  do  as  your  representatives. 


A  Sugar  Investigation  Suggested. 

Probably  everyone  knows  that  sugar  problems 
are  not  simple  or  easy,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
wise  and  conservative  course  to  take  steps  to  see 
where  the  interest  of  the  plain  people  lies  in  this 
contest  of  the  sugar  millionaires.  To  remove  the 
protection  is  clearly  to  lift  one  bunch  of  them  and 
thrown  down  another  bunch  without  knowing 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  public  service,  which  both 
of  them  claim.    This  is  the  intent  of  the  action 


taken  by  the  California  Development  Board, 
which  asks  all  to  call  upon  Congress  to  "take  no 
drastic  action  without  full  and  scientific  consecr- 
ation of  all  the  elements  and  interests  involved. 
The  California  Development  Board  feels  that  this 
is  a  very  fair  and  proper  attitude  to  take,  and 
does  not  necessarily  commit  one  to  any  policy  for 
or  against  the  ultimate  tariff  on  sugar." 

Of  course,  this  would  be  temporarily  a  victory 
for  the  tariff  and  continue  its  operation  pending 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  but  it  might  be  no  less 
a  great  public  advantage,  because  it  might  show 
relations  of  sugar-making  and  refining  to  both 
sugar  consumers  and  growers  of  sugar  plants, 
which  are  now  surely  obscure.  If  strength 
enough  can  be  mustered  to  secure  this  from  a 
Congress  which  is  so  loaded  with  politics  that 
any  proceedings  which  do  not  promise  a  chance 
for  a  popular  outcry  and  demagogic  claim  of 
some  kind  or  other,  seem  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. So  little  value  is  placed  upon  expert  inves- 
tigation in  the  public  interest  that  the  existing 
tariff  board  at  Washington  has  no  funds  for  its 
work  and  is  innocently  employed  in  "compilings 
glossaries."  This  seems  the  more  unnecessary 
because  Congress  itself  is  doing  nothing  but  gloss 
over  the  facts  which  are  in  its  way  on  the  pres- 
idential track — not  liking  to  trust  to  the  tariff 
board  to  do  it  for  them.  Really,  however,  the 
best  thing  it  can  do  is  to  gloss  over  its  record 
and  not  play  with  things  which  are  as  important 
to  the  country  as  its  sugar  consumption  and  pro- 
duction. It  really  seems  wisest,  therefore,  to  ask 
Congress  to  stand  pat  on  the  sugar  situation  and 
not  to  take  a  jump  in  the  dark. 

Beef  and  Potatoes. 

What  will  become  of  the  recent  theories  of 
the  economists  who  are  attributing  the  high  cost 
of  living  to  the  wonderfully  increased  indulgence 
i:i  luxuries  instead  of  subsisting  upon  the  plain 
foods  of  our  ancestors?  One  would  suppose  from 
their  arguments  that  if  the  people  would  deny 
themselves  complex  confectionery  and  return  to 
beef  and  potatoes,  the  whole  trouble  would  dis- 
appear, because  frugality  would  produce  pocket 
balances.  When  the  matter  is  looked  into,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that,  this  year  at  least,  the  sim- 
plest staples  are  scarce  and  high,  and  experts 
in  food  trade  assure  us  that  they  see  no  likeli- 
hood of  their  returning  to  the  normal  figures  of 
a  decade  or  two  ago.  Take  Los  Angeles,  for 
example.  A  day  or  two  ago  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  not  potatoes  enough  in  the  State  to 
run  the  city  until  the  coming  of  the  next  crop, 
and  prices  were  quoted  at  least  twice  the  normal. 
Now  comes  this  statement:  ''Following  an  ad- 
vance today  of  nearly  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  beef 
cuts  by  the  packing-houses  and  provision  deal- 
ers, steak  is  now  higher  than  ever  before  in 
southern  California.  Choice  cuts  of  beef,  whole- 
sale, are  5  cents  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Retail  prices  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
prime  porterhouse  steaks  reached  the  top-notch 
price  of  36  cents  a  pound  today."  What,  then, 
is  the  use  of  lecturing  people  about  impoverish- 
ing themselves  by  living  upon  ice-cream  and  poul- 
try when  they  contain  more  nutriment  for  equal 
expenditures?  But  that  is  not  an  agricultural 
question.  Our  interest  in  the  matter  comes  in 
the  concluding  remarks  of  the  telegraphed  re- 
port, viz:  "The  worst  of  the  situation."  said 
Manager  Scott  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  to- 
night, "is  that  'from  present  appearance,  beef 
will  never  be  cheap  again  in  California.  The 
range  steer  is  fast  disappearing.  The  grazing 
grounds  are  being  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and 
there  are  less  cattle  on  the  ranges  now  than  for 
many  years."    This  is  an  old  preachment  of 
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ours.  The  proper  course  is  not  to  worry  about 
the  ranges  which  can  never  come  back  and  which 
no  one  desires  to  come  back,  but  to  get  the  ani- 
mals— steers,  sheep,  pigs,  etc. — on  the  small  farms 
and  make  better  meats  by  farming  methods.  In- 
vestors in  farms  are  now  taking  no  end  of  trouble 
trying  to  find  fancy  crops  which  are  profitable 
nowhere  and  neglecting  the  best  chance  of  all 
today,  which  is  to  turn  water  into  alfalfa,  and 
turn  alfalfa  into  meat,  and  turn  meat  into  money. 
The  world  is  crying  for  meat,  and  yet  our  read- 
ers are  making  us  wild  with  their  inquiries  about 
how  to  grow  medicinal  plants,  fancy  fruits  or 
Mowers,  or  wild-cat  textiles  which  promoters  are 
booming,  instead  of  putting  their  time  and  money 
into  growing  meat  and  vegetables  which  involve 
less  risk  of  loss  and  immeasurably  better  chance 
of  profit. 

The  Farmer 's  Attitude. 

All  through  the  ages  the  attitude  of  the  farmer 
toward  his  calling  has  been  wrong.  Mankind 
started  off  on  the  wrong  foot  in  Eden  in  this  as 
in  other  affairs  of  life.  Irrigating  and  pruning 
fruit  trees  seemed  to  Adam  &  Co.  to  be  a  hard 
business,  and  so,  chiefly  on  the  initiative  of  the 
junior  partner,  the  firm  took  to  snake-charming 
as  a  loftier  calling — and  the  snake  got  them. 
Down  went  the  farmer  on  his  tummy  and  he  has 
been  gliding  about  on  it  ever  since.  Other  men 
arose,  took  a  look  around,  beheld  how  the  four- 
footers  advanced  by  prowess;  became  fighters, 
tore  the  hides  from  their  exemplars,  lammed  each 
other:  the  survivors,  being  pushed  upward  by  the 
shock,  trampled  upon  all  life  below,  got  the  glid- 
ing farmers  under  their  heels  and  held  them  there 
for  many  millenniums.  The  inspired  seers  of  all 
the  ages,  the  prophets,  priests,  orators  and  poets, 
exhorted  the  farmers  to  a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness by  exaltation  of  their  calling  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  the  race,  but  still  the 
farmers  groveled :  they  were  held  in  bondage  by 
their  own  attitude  toward  themselves.  More  re- 
cently a  change  came,  chiefly  through  the  light 
cast  upon  farming  by  physical  and  economic  sci- 
ence, and  now  the  farmer  begins  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  his  standing  among  men  depends  upon 
his  own  higher  conception  of  his  function  in  the 
world  and  public  attitude  and  effort  commensu- 
rate therewith.  We  thus  indulge  in  a  nickel's 
worth  of  world  history  to  justify  our  dissent 
from  the  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  Foltersack 
follows  in  lr's  reply  to  the  advocacy  of  industrial 
accident  compensation  by  Mr.  Pillsbury.  Mr.  Fol- 
tersaek  has  so  frightened  us  by  his  charge  of 
our  purchase  by  Mr.  Pillsbury  that  we  do  not 
dare  to  oppose  his  claim  in  direct  connection  with 
his  writing,  but  here,  in  the  privacy  of  the  edi- 
torial columns,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  assertion  of  a  condition  of  slavery  among 
American  farmers  is  an  unfortunate  misconcep- 
tion. It  is  also  wrong  to  claim  that  farmers  suffer 
more  than  other  people — speaking  in  masses.  It 
is  a  fact,  too,  that  an  argument  in  favor  of  rights 
on  that  basis  indicates  an  unworthiness  of  rights. 
The  farmer  must  r'se  to  contend  for  rights  in  a 
manly  fashion,  as  other  people  contend  for  rights, 
by  demonstration  of  injustice,  discrimination,  etc.. 
and  demand  for  fair  adjustments.  The  farmer 
can  have  this  just  as  soon  as  he  assumes  the  right 
attitude,  properly  estimates  his  influence  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  to  our  mind  it  is  just  as  offensive 
to  contend  that  farmers  are  slaves  as  to  suggest 
tli at  their  employes  are  slaves.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
made  a  sad  mistake  in  suggesting  a  slavery  of 
farm  hands,  and  Mr.  Foltersack  makes  another 
mistake  in  claiming  a  slavery  of  farmers.  And 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  an  old  error.  The 
agricultural  sons  of  Adam  have  always  been  con 


fused  about  the  Edenic  judgment,  and  have  taken 
to  themselves  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the 
snake.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  sentence 
upon  man  contemplated  an  erection  of  his  head, 
so  that  the  drops  upon  his  brow  should  sparkle 
in  the  sunlight  like  a  diadem.  "Little  man,  hold 
your  head  up,"  is  the  word  of  the  loving  mother 
to  her  babe :  it  is  an  echo  of  the  divine  command 
to  the  first  man  of  all. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Apricot  Propagation. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  give  me  information 
about  grafting  Royal  apricots  into  seedling  apri- 
cots. Do  the  scions  do  well?  What  is  the  best 
time  to  graft  them? — Subscriber,  Winters. 

The  apricot  is  grafted  readily  by  the  ordinary 
cleft  grafting,  amputating  above  the  forks  if 
the  tree  is  low  headed  enough  to  allow  you  to 
work  into  the  limbs  instead  of  the  trunk.  Grafts 
will  take  all  right  in  the  trunk  by  bark  grafting, 
but  working  in  smaller  limbs  makes  a  stronger 
tree.  It  is  getting  late  for  the  work  now,  be- 
cause it  may  bother  you  to  find  dormant  scions. 
This  is  for  old  trees.  If  you  mean  younger  seed- 
lings, you  can  cleft  or  whip  graft  the  stems, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  dormant 
scions  it  will  probably  be  better  to  bud  into  the 
young  seedlings  as  soon  as  you  can  get  plump 
buds  of  this  year's  growth,  say  in  June,  and  by 
shortening  in  the  seedling  above  the  buds  as 
soon  as  you  see  they  have  taken,  get  a  growth 
on  the  bud  in  the  latter  half  of  this  growing 
season.  In  nursery  practice,  trees  are  made  by 
budding  in  July  or  August  into  seedlings  which 
are  now  growing  from  the  seed.  Little  seedlings 
which  you  may  now7  find  \inder  old  trees  may  be 
carefully  transplanted  at  once  to  nursery  rows 
and  budded  next  summer.  Cultivated  well  and 
irrigated  if  necessary,  they  will  not  suffer  from 
this  transplanting.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trees  have  been  made  in  that  way. 


Pasturing  Young  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  herd 
milch  cows  for  a  few  hours  each  day  on  a  field 
of  black  oats  which  is  to  be  grown  for  hay? 
The  oats  are  now  about  four  inches  high  and 
rank,  as  the  land  was  pastured  last  year.  The 
land  is  sandy,  rolling  soil  and  will  soon  be  dry 
enough  so  that  the  cows  would  not  injure  the 
plants.  The  idea  is  that  the  leaves  which  are 
green  now  will  all  dry  up  and  are  really  not  the 
growth  which  is  cut  for  hay;  therefore,  I  should 
think  it  would  do  no  harm  to  feed  it  down  a 
bit.  Would  you  also  tell  me  if  you  think  500 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre  would  help  a  sandy  soil 
like  ours  which  has  not  been  enriched  by  pastur- 
ing or  legumes?  Of  course,  we  would  not  apply 
the  lime  until  next  fall  before  plowing. — Farmer, 
Watsonville. 

Over-rank  grain  with  abundant  moisture  will 
make  a  more  stocky  growth  and  stand  against 
lodging  if  pastured  or  mowed.  The  leaves  which 
you  speak  of  as  being  lost  in  the  later  growth  of 
the  plant  serve  an  important  purpose  in  making 
that  growth,  and  removing  them  is  a  repressive 
process  which  is  not  desirable  under  this  year's 
conditions.  We  should  allow  the  plants  to  push 
along  into  as  good  a  growth  of  hay  as  this  year's 
moisture  will  give  you.  Lime  is  not  usually  called 
for  in  a  sandy  soil,  which  probably  requires  direct 
firtilizing  with  stable  or  commercial  fertilizers. 

Top-Grafting  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  few  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  25  years  old  or  thereabouts,  but  thrifty  and 
vigorous!  The  Ben  Davis  is  not  popular  in  this 
section  and  I  thought  of  working  them  over  to  a 


more  desirable  variety.  Is  this  possible  with 
trees  as  old  as  these?  If  so  will  you  please  sug- 
gest the  best  method  of  doing  it. — Farmer,  Hemet. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  by  the  old  top-grafting 
method  which  has  been  used  everywhere  with 
apples  for  centuries.  Work  on  the  limbs  above 
the  head  so  as  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  the 
old  forking  using  a  cleft  graft  and  waxing  welL 
It  is  too  late  to  do  it  this  spring,  unless  you  can 
still  find  dormant  of  the  kind  you  wish  to  work  in. 
It  is  usually  best  to  graft  over  a  part  of  the  limbs 
and  the  balance  a  year  later.  If  you  have  never 
done  grafting  it  will  be  better  to  hire  an  expert 
to  do  it  for  you,  unless  you  can  find  someone  to 
explain  the  process  to  you  carefully. 

Alfalfa  Under  Sprayed  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the  article  in 
your  recent  issue  about  a  pear  orchard  in  which 
alfalfa  was  raised  between  the  trees  and  after- 
ward cut  and  fed  to  cattle :  Is  this  orchard 
sprayed  with  arsenical  compounds  for  codling 
moth?  If  so,  I  should  think  it  would  poison  the 
cattle.— F.  J.  R,,  San  Jose. 

It  was  fully  demonstrated  by  experiment  about 
25  years  ago  that  herbage  under  trees  sprayed 
with  paris  green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  160 
gallons  of  water  was  not  injurious  to  animals 
pasturing  upon  it.  We  are  not  aware  that  such 
an  experiment  has  been  made  with  the  more  re- 
cently used  arsenates — which  can  be  used  with  a 
much  higher  amount  of  arsenic  to  the  gallon  be- 
cause they  do  not  injure  the  foliage — to  determine 
whether  the  herbage  below  would  be  poisonous  or 
not.  Presumably  not,  because  modern  spraying 
does  not  admit  as  much  loss  from  run-off  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  You  can  try  it  by  allowing 
your  neighbor's  scrub  bull  to  break  in,  as  he 
would  like  to  do,  or  you  can  get  an  analysis  of 
such  herbage  at  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Berkeley. 

Canadian  or  Niles  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of 
peas  which  I  bought  for  Canada  field  peas,  and 
they  were  so  labeled.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  are.  Several  others  bought  the  same 
stuff  from  the  same  firm. — Farmer,  Sacramento. 

The  peas  which  you  send  are,  apparently,  one 
kind  of  Canada  peas.  There  is  some  variation  in 
Canada  peas,  but  these,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
are  peas  of  that  class.  Some  of  the  Canada  peas 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  so-called  Niles 
pea  of  California  growth,  and  it  does  not  matter 
much,  anyway,  for  one  is  about  as  good  as  the 
other. 

Adobe  and  Peanuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  in 
the  columns  of  your  paper  if  adobe  land  is  good 
for  the  peanut?  Is  it  harder  to  start  than  in 
other  soils  or  not? — S.  A.,  Fresno. 

It  is  not  good  at  all.  Peanuts  require  the  finest, 
mellowest  loam  with  sand  enough  to  prevent  crust - 
and  and  moisture  even  and  continuous.  The  sur- 
face must  be  kept  loose  so  that  the  plant  can  bury 
its  own  bloom  stem  and  the  under  soil  light  and 
clean  so  that  it  will  readily  shake  from  the  nuts 
and  not  stain  them.  Adobe  is  the  worst  soil  you 
could  find  for  peanuts. 

Katydid  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  a  diagnosis  of 
the  enclosed  specimens  on  twigs  taken  from  or- 
ange and  pepper  trees;  also  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment. The  enclosed  are  practically  the  only  spec- 
imens I  have  found  as  yet. — Orange  Grower, 
Bakersfield. 

The  question  is  terrifying  enough :  the  answer 
is  correspondingly  simple.  The  seed-like  bodies 
attached  in  regular  rows  on  the  side  of  the  twigs 
are  the  eggs  of  katydids,  and  never  abundant 
enough  to  be  anything  but  interesting. 
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Finding  Jhhe 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

The  second  article  upon  the  commission  busi- 
ness and  the  grower  was  intended  to  give  a  few 
pointers  about  finding  the  right  dealer,  but  the 
proposition  of  changing  dealers  is  enough  to 
switch  anybody  from  his  subject  for  the  time 
being  and"  the  choice  of  a  dealer  had  to  be  post- 
poned. 

The  most  rational  method  of  selecting  a  dealer 
(and  one  that  is  practiced  by  the  most  successful 
growers)  is  by  interviewing  one's  banker  as  to 
the  standing  of  any  concern.  The  banker  can 
easily  recommend  a  satisfactory  dealer  or  tell 
whether  the  one  suggested  is  reliable  or  not. 

This  system  is  used  by  every  business  man  be- 
fore starting  an  account  with  a  new  concern,  ami 
banks  make  a  specialty  of  keeping  track  of  such 
information  for  their  own  and  clients'  business, 
yet  most  growers  will  trade  with  a  commission 
man  on  no  better  foundation  that  his  own  prom- 
ises, and  will  neglect  the  bank  entirely  in  making 
the  choice. 

The  banker  can  gain  accurate  information  re- 
garding any  commission  house,  either  through  his 
own  observation  or  by  correspondence  with  city 
banks.  The  way  he  gets  his  first-hand  informa- 
tion is  as  follows:  He  knows  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce that  every  man  dealing  with  the  bank  ships, 
or  can  approximate  it  very  closely,  and  knows 
what  returns  he  is  getting  for  the  same.  He  can 
therefore  draw  an  accurate  comparison  between 
the  treatment  the  different  shippers  are  receiving 
and  the  size  of  the  returns  the  commission  houses 
make. 

lie  knows  which  dealers  hold  their  trade,  which 
do  not  hold  it.  why  they  do  not  hold  it,  which 
growers  are  satisfied  with  their  treatment,  which 
are  not,  and  whether  they  have  a  good  excuse  for 
not  being  satisfied,  and  knows  whether  any  dealer 
whose  name  is  suggested  to  him  has  been  in 
business  long,  or  is  one  of  the  "fly-by-night"  con- 
cerns that  make  a  business  of  fleecing  customers. 
How  many  customers,  for  instance,  would  the 
dealers  that  made  a  big  clean-up  in  two  weeks 
have  obtained,  if  every  prospective  customer  had 
asked  his  banker's  advice  before  consigning  goods 
to  them?  Let  each  shipper  ask  his  banker's  ad- 
vice about  his  own  dealer  or  the  one  he  expects 
to  trade  with,  and  the  superfluous  dealers  will 
quit  business  in  only  a  short  time,  and  there  trill 
be  less  expense  for  the  grower  to  pay. 

What  the  banker  does  not  know  from  his  own 
observation,  the  city  banks  can  find  out  for  him. 
They  know  the  business  standing  of  every  busi- 
ness house  of  repute,  and  none  others  should  be 
given  trade,  whether  the  backers  of  new  con- 
cerns are  crooked  or  not,  whether  the  concern 
has  much  capital  invested  or  not,  whether  they 
have  a  checking  account  or  keep  their  funds  in 
another  man's  name  in  a  safe-deposit  box,  and 
altogether  the  banks  furnish  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion that  is  hard  to  beat.  The  banker  may  not 
be  able  to  make  public  why  he  recommends  or 
condemns  a  certain  dealer,  but  he  can  give  pri- 
vate advice  and  be  sure  of  his  ground. 

Next  to  the  banker,  the  growers  in  the  vicinity 
furnish  a  good  source  of  information  regarding 
the  dealers.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  claim- 
ing that  all  commission  men  are  crooked  tends 
to  prevent  the  advice  of  many  growers  from  be- 
ing of  the  value  it  should  be.  Yet  the  successful 
grower  will  always  be  shipping  to  a  dealer  with, 
whom  he  is  fairly  well  satisfied,  and  to  follow  the 
successful  grower,  both  culturally  and  commer- 
cially, is  generally  profitable,  and  an  accurate 
comparison  of  the  treatment  accorded  all  growers 
in  any  locality  will  serve  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
unreliable  dealers  and  bring  trade  to  the  others. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  leading  commis- 
sion men  in  San  Francisco  recently  said  thai 
nothing  would  please  him  more  than  to  see  the 
growers  of  every  district  get  together,  compare 
notes  and  decide  to  ship  to  the  man  that  was 
giving  them  the  best  treatment. 

Visiting  the  Market. — Naturally  one  of  the  tnosl 
log-cal  things  to  do.  if  a  man  is  thinking  of 
changing  dealers,  or  if  he  is  to  begin  shipping 
for  the  first  time,  is  to  go  to  the  market  to  which 


Right  Man. 

he  is  to  send  his  goods  and  to  try  to  find  who 
the  best  men  are  to  handle  his  fruit  or  produce. 
The  things  he  can  find  out  are:  How  long  any 
dealer  has  been  in  business,  what  kind  of  prices 
are  secured  in  comparison  with  those  secured  by 
other  dealers,  how  much  equipment  and  capital 
are  behind  any  concern,  and  whether  they  can 
handle  his  kind  of  produce  to  advantage. 

The  length  of  time  any  concern  has  been  in 
business  is  important,  as  it  is  difficult  for  delib- 
erate crooks  to  keep  going  very  long  without 
changing  their  firm  name,  although  it  is  possible 
for  a  commission  house  to  have  been  in  business 
for  many  years  and  yet  indulge  in  occasional 
sharp  practices  when  it  was  to  their  advantag" 
to  do  so ;  but  this  is  true  of  any  business.  Even 
if  the  men  behind  a  commission  house  were  per- 
fectly honorable,  it  would  be  better  not  to  deal 
with  them  unless  they  had  been  going  for  some 
time,  as  they  might  not  have  the  business  experi- 
ence necessary  to  make  the  highest  profits,  nor 
capital  enough  to  weather  a  financial  storm. 

The  length  of  time  a  person  has  been  in  busi- 
ness on  the  street  is  different  from  the  length  of 
time  his  house  has  been  doing  business,  as  some 
of  the  most  experienced  dealers  in  every  large 
market  may  have  been  leading  lights  in  a  dozen 
ephemeral  houses,  all  of  which  brought  misfor- 
tune to  their  shippers;  but  when  the  house  itself 
has  been  dealing  for  a  long  time,  it  is  a  coat  of 
another  color. 

What  kind  of  prices  are  secured  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  In  the  first  place,  the  business 
houses  that  can  get  the  best  prices  can  return  the 
most  to  their  shippers.  In  the  second  place — and 
this  is  vital — reliable  dealers  can  always  secure 
more  for  their  goods  than  the  concerns  that  are 
continually  changing  shippers  and  are  as  likely 
to  try  to  fleece  the  retailers  as  their  shippers. 
Therefore,  actual  high  selling  prices  are  one  of 
the  best  recommendations  any  commission  house 
can  have. 

The  amount  of  capital  and  equipment  on  hand 
is  likewise  important.  There  is  hardly  a  reputa- 
ble house  on  the  street  but  that  does  three  or 
four  times  as  much  jobbing  as  commission  busi- 
ness :  most  of  them  do  still  more.  All  of  those 
firms  that  are  merely  "out  for  a  killing"  have 
practically  no  capital  and  no  equipment  except  a 
pair  of  scales,  a  hatchet,  and  a  bag  of  nails. 
Some  of  the  best,  however,  appear  to  have  no 
great  amount  of  equipment  and  some  of  the  poor- 
est have  very  fine-looking  quarters ;  so,  after  all, 
the  banker  is  the  man  to  see  about  how  much  cap- 
ital any  concern  has. 

Other  Conflicting  Interests. — A  minor,  but  im- 
portant, thing  to  consider,  is  how  much  the  dealer 
wants  to  handle  the  kind  of  goods  any  grower  pro- 
duces. Some  are  in  business  mainly  to  market 
goods  grown  on  their  own  lands.  These  persons 
require  goods  of  an  entirely  different  type  than 
they  themselves  raise,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  retailers 
dealing  with  them,  and  would  do  better  for  cus- 
tomers of  a  certain  kind  than  large  general  deal- 
ers. If  they  cannot  get  enough  of  some  one  thing, 
they  buy  it  from  other  houses,  and  growers  might 
as  well  get  the  benefit  of  this  trade  as  not. 

Other  dealers  are  the  agents  for  some  com- 
pany or  large  land-owners  which  raise  a  large 
amount  of  some  kind  of  produce,  and  although 
perfectly  reliable,  have  to  give  those  customers 
the  best  of  the  market.  Thus  a  grower  had  better 
go  somewhere  else.  Such  facts  as  these  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  a  visit  to  the  market,  and 
even  a  bank  could  not  be  expected  to  discover 
them  in  most  eases. 

Finally,  by  a  personal  visit,  the  immeasurable 
benefit  of  having  the  opportunity  of  sizing  up  a 
man  is  given,  mid  more  can  be  told  of  his  hon- 
esty and  abib'ty  than  in  other  ways. 

An  interview  with  the  dealer  should  disclose 
whether  he  has  need  of  the  kind  of  poods  the 
grower  has.  his  facilities  for  handling  them,  and 
also,  the  dealer  can  have  more  assurance  that 
the  shipper  will  not  desert  him  if  he  gets  fair 
treatment,  than  he  would  have  toward  shippers 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  Lastly,  knowing  one's 
customer  is  always  of  benefit,  as  much  so  in  the 
comnrssion  as  in  any  other  business. 

The  conclusion  of  it  all  is  that  a  personal  visit 


to  the  market  to  find  a  dealer,  finding  out  what 
other  growers  get.  and  getting  the  opinion  of 
one's  banker  will  be  an  almost  infallible  method 
of  making  connections  with  a  good  dealer.  Hy 
so  doing,  honesty  among  the  commission  houses 
will  be  rewarded,  the  crooks  will  find  slim  picking 
and  depart  for  pastures  new,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  unnecessary  expense  that  now  comes 
from  the  pocket  of  the  grower  will  be  avoided. 

In  a  later  paper  something  of  what  the  deal- 
ers say  about  securing  good  prices  will  be  given. 

FRUIT  ORCHARD  PLANTING:  WILL  IT  BE 
OVERDONE? 


,  To  the  Editor  :  In  order  to  further  the  interests 
of  commercial  horticulture,  and  especially  as  it 
appealfi  to  the  nursery  industry  in  the  production 
and  disposition  of  trees  for  orchard  planting.  I 
am  anxious  to  secure  specific  information  and 
data  bearing  on  the  question,  "Orchard  Plant- 
ing: Its  Possibilities,  and  Is  It  Reing  Overdone.'" 
During  recent  years  there  has  been  unusual  or- 
chard development  not  only  in  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States;  but  also  in  the  South,  notably  in  the 
Virginias,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  the  Carolinas, 
Texas,  and  other  sections.  True  it  is,  the  pro- 
duction of  good  fruit  must  ever  be  a  profitable 
industry;  nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  in 
many  cases  the  present  activity  is  sporadic  and 
speculative  in  character,  being  exploited  by  pro- 
moters and  real  estate  operators.  Hence,  much 
of  it  is  destined  to  be  transitory ;  elimination  is 
constantly  and  relentlessly  discarding  the  unfit, 
leaving  only  the  orchards  yielding  superlative 
fruit  in  control  of  the  situation.  In  the  evolution 
of  growth  and  development  only  the  fit  survive, 
and  in  fruit  culture  only  that  which  possesses 
great  merit  both  from  a  culinary  and  shipping 
point  of  view  commands  markets. 

The  elements  that  insure  quality  are  both  nat- 
ural and  artificial.  To  the  former  we  attribute 
cl'inate  and  soil  conditions:  temperature,  alti- 
tude, humidity,  rainfall  and  available  water  for 
irrigation,  drainage,  absence  of  biting  frosts,  etc. 
To  the  latter  the  intelligence  of  man  in  properly 
planting,  irrigating,  cultivating,  pruning,  fertil- 
izing, combating  disease,  insect  and  animal  foes 
and  frost,  harvesting,  packing,  shipping  and  mar- 
keting— -essentials  that  command  skilled  labor 
guided  by  a  high  intelligence. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  will  you 
kindly  give  your  views  upon  the  outlook  of  the 
fruit  industry?        Henry  W.  Krickeberg, 
Secretary  California  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

Los  Angeles. 


answer  by  chas.  chambers,  secretary  of  the 
fresno  nursery,  fresno. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  fruit  growing  in 
California  will  ever  be  overdone.  Good  fruit 
well  grown  will  always  find  a  ready  market. 
The  great  trouble  with  most  planters  is  they  do 
not  grow  the  proper  variety  of  fruit,  in  many 
instances,  to  conform  with  soil  conditions.  Many 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  grow  orchard  fruits 
where  a  vineyard  would  be  more  profitable.  They 
pay  very  little  attention  to  soil  conditions,  water 
supply,  etc. 

Varieties  in  the  Right  Place. — For  instance, 
take  the  Phillips  Cling  peach,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  canning  peaches  grown, 
when  grown  under  proper  conditions.  If  this 
peach  commands  a  high  price  in  certain  seasons, 
the  intending  planter  demands  this  peach  whether 
his  soil  suits  it  or  not.  It  is  well  known  that 
unless  this  peach  is  planted  on  sub-irrigated  land 
or  on  land  where  plenty  of  water  is  available 
for  irrigation  purposes  the  fruit  is  very  inferior, 
small,  and  otherwise  worthless  as  a  commercial 
variety.  Under  proper  conditions  this  peach  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  brings  top  prices  in  can- 
ning circles. 

The  Root  of  the  Matter. — Another  important 
matter  which  farmers  and  fruit  growers  should 
always  cons:der  is  the  root  system  of  a  tree. 
When  the  average  buyer  purchases  his  trees,  he 
simply  asks  for  a  certain  variety,  not  specifying 
what  root  he  wants  the  particular  sort  budded 
or  grafted  on.  His  soil  may  require  or  is  better 
suited  possibly  to  almond  root;  invariably  he 
will  receive  his  trees  on  peach  root.  So  it  goes. 
I  This  man's  neighbor  might  be  growing  the  same 
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varieties  of  fruit  as  this  party,  but  his  trees  are 
thrifty  and  heavy  producers,  due  no  doubt  to 
t  he  proper  kind  of  root  the  trees  are  worked  on. 
.Many  of  the  stone  fruits  are  worked  on  almond, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  root,  and  each  of  these 
roots  is  best  adapted  to  different  classes  of  soils. 

Limitations  of  the  Nurseryman.  —  One  might 
ask,  "why  is  it  the  nurseryman  does  not  inform 
purchasers  fully  regarding  these  detail  matters?" 
Many  planters  will  not  listen  to  any  suggestion 
of  a  practical  nurseryman.  If  the  nurseryman  is 
honest  in  his  opinion  and  attempts  to  advise  a 
prospective  buyer,  the  latter  in  many  cases  as- 
sumes that  the  nurseryman  is  trying  to  unload 
something  he  is  "long"  on. 

The  Quality  of  Success. — These  conditions  ex- 
isting,  I  repeat,  good  fruit,  grown  under  proper 
environments,  will  command  a  steady  demand. 
While  the  general  acreage  is  increased  from  year 
to  year,  there  are  many  planters  who  do  not  ex- 
ercise proper  judgment  in  selection  of  the  right 
thing  for  their  requirements,  hence  there  is  only 
a  certain  percent  of  successful  fruit  growers,  and 
a  large  number  of  that  class  who  go  into  fruit 
growing  in  a  haphazard  way,  paying  attention 
to  the  climatic  rather  than  soil  conditions,  root 
systems,  etc. 

California's  Advantages. — There  is  no  question 
that  this  is  a  fruit-growing  State,  and  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  growing  varieties  of  fruit 
adapted  to  climatic  and  other  conditions  which 
I  have  cited,  the  whole  State  could  be  planted 
to  vineyards  and  orchards  from  Siskiyou  to  San 
Diego  without  danger  of  overproduction. 

Take,  for  instance,  almonds,  apricots,  olives, 
prunes,  walnuts,  nectarines,  wine,  table  and  raisin 
grapes — we  have  a  monopoly,  as  we  have  prac- 
tically no  competition  in  the  United  States  in 
growing  and  marketing  the  varieties  named. 
While  we  have  competition  in  peach  growing  in 
one  sense,  it  is  well  known  that  California  peaches 
in  the  dried  and  canned  state  cannot  be  excelled. 
California  peaches  are  the  only  ones  that  stand 
u]>;  by  stand  up  I  mean  make  a  merchantable 
dried  and  canned  fruit.  Owing  to  our  climatic 
and  soil  conditions,  our  fruits  contain  a  higher 
percentage  of  sugar  and  less  water,  and  when 
dried  they  do  not  dry  away  to  the  skin  as  is 
the  case  with  Eastern  and  Southern  grown 
peaches.  The  California  canned  peach  will  re- 
main solid  as  cut  and  canned  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  Eastern  canned  peach,  after  remain- 
ing on  the  grower's  shelf  for  a  short  period,  col- 
lapses, as  it  were,  and  mixes  with  the  syrup, 
making  a  kind  of  "peach  soup." 
'  The  peach  grower  has  his  off  years,  as  well  as 
one  engaged  in  any  other  line  of  business.  Fruit 
growing,  as  a  general  thing,  when  carried  on 
properly  and  judgment  used  in  the  selection  of 
fruits  adapted  to  localities  and  soil  conditions,  is 
certainly  a  profitable  one  and  is  a  paying  invest- 
ment. 


ASPHALTUM  FOR  THE  PEACH-ROOT  BORER. 

(By  Earl  L.  Morris,  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
Santa  Clara  county,  in  University  Experimenl 
Station  Bulletin  228.) 

The  Western  peach-tree  borer  (Sanninoidea  pa- 
cifica)  is  an  insect  of  much  economic  importance 
in  the  horticultural  district  about  the  southern 
arm  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  investigations  upon  which  this  paper  is 
based  were  made  in  most  part  in  the  peach  or- 
chard of  the  J.  H.  Flickinger  Company,  Berry- 
essa,  California.  They  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  results  have  not  been 
verified  for  other  districts. 

The  adult  borers  are  slender,  blue-black,  day- 
flying  moths,  about  one  inch  long.  They  are  sel- 
dom seen  and  very  rarely  recognized  by  the  or- 
chardists.  They  issue  more  or  less  from  Febru- 
ary to  September,  but  the'  mass  of  them  appear 
about  the  middle  of  July.  They  place  the  eggs 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  group  up  to 
two  feet,  one  to  twenty-five  eggs  in  a  place.  These 
are  very  small  and  generally  escape  notice.  They 
hatch  in  a  few  days. 

The  newly  hatched  larvae,  or  "worms,"  which 
are  difficult  to  find,  usually  the  bark  at  or  near 
the  ground.  The  new  burrow  is  ma-rked  at  first 
by  l^ght-brown  bark  dust,  which  in  a  few  hours 
disappears,  after  which  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  find  the  opening.    The  larvae  grow  rapidly, 


work  their  way  through  the  bark,  and  spend  most 
of  their  life  between  the  bark  and  wood,  where 
they  may  do  great  damage  by  boring  long  dis- 
tances, often  completely  girdling  the  trees.  Gum 
flows  as  a  result  of  this  injury  and  is  a  fairly 
reliable  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  large 
"worms."  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  the  presence  of  the  small  "worms." 

The  full-grown  larvae  are  about  one  inch  long 
and  the  diameter  of  a  slate  pencil.  They,  have 
white  bodies  and  dark-brown  heads.  When  ready 
to  pupate,  they  seek  places  from  which  the  moths 
can  easily  issue  and  construct  about  themselves 
cocoons  from  the  chewed-up  wood  and  bark.  The 
cocoons  are  light-brown  capsule-shaped  bodies, 
slightly  larger  than  the  "worms."  They  may 
be  found  under  the  bark,  in  the  bark,  or  in  the 
ground  an  inch  or  more  from  the  tree. 

The  usual  method  of  combating  the  peach  borer 
is  to  dig  out  the  "worms"  during  the  winter  sea- 
son :  but  often  the  knife  causes  more  damage  than 
the  borers,  especially  if  the  digging  must  be  done 
consecutive  years  or  by  careless  workmen.  In 
the  fall  the  soil  is  removed  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  and  the 
borers  dug.  In  the  spring  they  are  dug  again 
and  the  soil  replaced.  The  second  digging  is  nec- 
essary because  in  the  fall  many  of  the  "worms" 
are  too  small  to  be  found. 

Many  preparations  are  being  used  on  the  trees; 
some  to  keep  the  moths  from  depositing  eggs, 
some  to  prevent  the  "worms"  from  entering, 
some  to  kill  the  "worms"  after  they  have  en- 
tered. None  of  these  have  been  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. Experiments  along  these  lines  by  the  writer 
led  to  the  use  of  hard  asphaltum,  grades  "C"  and 
"D, "  with  good  results.  This  was  applied  early 
in  the  spring  to  badly  infested  trees  from  which 
the  borers  had  not  been  dug.  It  was  found  that 
a  thick  heavy  coating  prevented  both  the  issu- 
ance and  the  entrance  of  about  95  to  98%  of 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  II.  Matson. 

The  problem  of  securing  efficiency  in  fumigation 
has  been  solved  by  citrus  growers  in  a  number  of 
interior  districts  by  the  simple  method  of  doing 
the  work  themselves. 

But,  in  order  to  do  it  both  cheaply  and  efficient- 
ly, they  co-operate.  Two  years  ago  a  co-operative 
fumigation  association  was  formed  in  the  Pomona 
district,  and  while  it  has  not  reduced  the  cost  per 
acre  for  fumigation,  it  has  made  fumigation  effi- 
cient. 

And  that  is  the  big  point.  Fumigation  which 
doesn't  really  fumigate,  but  which  leaves  enough 
scale  on  the  trees  to  spread  the  pest  again  in  a 
short  time,  is  just  so  much  money  and  effort 
wasted.  So  that  efficient  fumigation  at  a  moder- 
ate cost  is  far  better  and  cheaper  than  inefficient 
fumigation  at  any  price. 

The  fumigation  problem  which  has  bothered 
many  a  citrus  grower  has  been  how  to  secure  work 
that  will  do  the  business — fumigation  that  will 
kill  the  scale.  Close  competition  among  com- 
mercial funrgators  has  often  resulted  in  inefficient 
service,  with  the  result  that  within  a  short  time 
the  scale  has  become  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

Naturally,  every  citrus  grower  wishes  to  get 
his  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  it  has 
taken  him  some  time  to  learn  that  the  cheapest 
in  price  isn't  always  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run 
when  it  comes  to  fumigation. 

The  grower  with  a  big  grove  gets  two  or  three 
commercial  fumigators  to  figure  on  fumigating  his 
trees.  They  figure  a  close  margin,  each  trying  to 
underbid  the  others.  The  low  man  gets  the  job, 
but  when  it  comes  to  doing  the  work  he  frequently 
"skimps"  on  the  amount  of  cyanide  he  uses.  The 
work  is  done  in  the  night  time,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  owner  of  the  grove  to  know  how 
much  material  is  being  used.  Several  weeks  elapse 
before  it  can  be  definitely  told  how  thoroughly 
the  work  has  been  done,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
bill  is  paid.  In  the  course  of  time  it  develops 
that  only  part  of  the  scale  have  been  killed,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  trees  are  infested  as 
badly  as  ever. 

Co-operative  Associations. — It  was  to  overeon 


the  insects,  the  degree  of  efficiency  depending 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  application.  As- 
phaltum does  not  penetrate,  crack,  or  deteriorate, 
or  bind  the  tree,  since  it  yields  to  the  slightest 
pressure.  Four  years  of  experimenting  have  •not 
shown  the  least  injury. 

The  material  is  applied  warm  with  a  brush 
from  five  inches  below  to  five  inches  above  the 
ground.  It  is  easier  to  apply  two  or  more  coat- 
ings than  to  try  to  put  on  more  at  one  time 
than  will  adhere  firmly.  The  first  coating  will 
harden  very  quickly,  and  the  second  can  be  ap- 
plied without  loss  of  time.  Two  coatings  are  gen- 
erally sufficient  unless  the  bark  is  very  rough. 
But  in  any  case,  a  thick  uniform  covering  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  best  results. 

Borers  are  seldom  uniformly  distributed  over  an 
orchard.  Small  blocks  of  trees  here  and  there  may 
be  badly  infested  and  the  most  of  the  orchard  com- 
paratively free  from  the  pest.  In  such  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  to  treat  all  the  trees  with  asphaltum, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  carefully,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  the  true  condition  be  known. 

A  convenient  way  to  handle  the  asphaltum  is  to 
mount  an  iron  kettle  on  the  running  gear  of  an 
orchard  truck  and  suspend  beneath  it  a  sheet-iron 
apron  as  a  fire  box.  Keep  hard  asphaltum  in  the 
kettle  all  the  time,  so  that  the  melted  asphaltum 
will  not  get  too  hot  to  carry  in  small  containers 
and  apply  directly  to  the  trees. 

We  have  also  used  asphaltum  to  a  limited  extent 
for  covering  wounds  and  for  grafting.  And  al- 
though our  experiments  are  not  completed,  we 
believe  it  may  become  very  useful  as  a  dressing 
for  tree  surgery. 

[We  should  be  apprehensive  of  some  bark  burn- 
ing in  places  where  the  sun  could  get  at  the  black 
band  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  danger  would 
be  greater  in  the  interior  valleys  and  foothills 
than  in  the  coast  valleys. — Editor.] 


this  difficulty  that  some  of  the  growers  in  the 
Pomona  district  formed  their  co-operative  asso- 
ciation. The  association  does  not  follow  the  same 
lines  as  the  co-operative  marketing  associations, 
but  any  grower  is  admitted  to  it.  Each  member 
takes  out  five  shares  of  stock  for  each  acre  of 
trees  he  owns,  at  $1  a  share,  or  $5  an  acre.  This 
money  goes  into  an  equipment  fund  for  tents  and 
paraphernalia,  and  the  grower  is  paid  6  per  cent 
interest  on  this  investment.  The  cyanide  is 
bought  in  large  quantities,  and  the  co-operative 
associations  make  a  saving  of  about  20  per  cent 
in  its  cost. 

But  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  associa- 
tions that  the  work  costs  just  about  as  much  as 
the  growers  formerly  paid  the  commercial  fumi- 
gators, although  it  is  done  at  actual  cost  for  the 
members.  The  difference  is  that  more  materials 
are  used  and  more  care  taken  to  do  a  thorough 
job.  Efficiency  is  the  main  result  sought,  ami  not 
cheapness. 

The  fumigating  association  at  Pomona  now  has 
about  5000  acres  to  care  for,  or  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  total  in  that  district. 

Similar  associations  also  have  been  organized 
at  Redlands,  Upland  and  Ontario,  Cucamonga. 
Whittier  and  Covina. 

Inefficient  fumigation  by  commercial  outfits  has 
been  a  great  source  of  complaint  when  the  work- 
has  been  ordered  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commission  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  With  thousands  of  small  pieces  of  prop- 
erty to  be  inspected  and  fumigated,  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  inspection  has  been 
hasty  and  the  fumigation  only  partly  done.  But 
the  property  owner  is  required  to  pay  just  the 
same,  else  the  charge  becomes  a  lien  against  his 
property  and  is  enforced  by  the  county  under  the 
State  law. 

The  Citrus  Mealy  Bug.— The  citrus  mealy  bug- 
is  causing  the  growers  anxiety  in  some  districts. 
A  delegation  of  citrus  men  recently  appeared  be- 
fore the  Los  Angeles  county  board  of  supervisors 
and  asked  that  the  horticultural  inspectors  be  in- 
structed to  exerc;se  the  greatest  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  pest  and  to  eradicate  it 
wherever  Con  ml. 

It  can  be  spread  so  easily  now  and  over  such  a 
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wide  area  by  adhering  to  workmen's 
clothes  or  to  picking  boxes,  that  the  ut- 
most vigilence  is  required  to  curtail  its 
ravages.  It  is  said  that  a  Ventura  county 
grower  spent  $10,000  on  a  forty-acre  grove 
in  one  season  in  an  attempt  to  eradicate 
the  mealy  bug  pest,  and  then  did  not  suc- 
ceed. 

The  mealy  bug  is  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  citrus  fruit  pests.  In  the 
Clermont  district  five  trees  were  found  to 
be  infested  with  it,  and  five  fumigations 
in  one  season,  with  double  doses  of  ma- 
terial, were  required  to  exterminate  it. 


EUCALYPTUS 
TREES 

in  flats  or  pots.  Extra  fine; 
reasonable  prices. 

MONTEREY  PINE 
CYPRESS  PEPPER  ACACIA 
POT  ROSES  (own  roots) 
MATILIJA  POPPY 

and  a  large  collection  of  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,  and  trees  in 
pots. 

Can  be  shipped  safely  at  any 
time. 


Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


A  MENACE  TO  OUR  DRIED 
FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 


Claremont 
Nurseries 

Claremont,  California. 


HIGH  GRADE 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
Citrus  and  Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 
Field-Grown  Roses 
Rooted  Olives 


Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  I-lst 
mailed  on  request. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flowei 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne'n  Royal  Exhibition  Fanny  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stockn  and  Payne's  Chrtatmaj 
Flowering  Sweet  Pean,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Lo>  Angeles,  Cal. 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES  2595  Taylor  Street,  S.  F 


To  the  Editor:  While  controversies  are 
going  on  in  Congress  and  out  as  to  the 
Panama  Canal  tolls  between  American 
and  foreign  ships,  there  is  heard  a  distant 
but  threatening  attitude  as  to  a  general 
Shipping  combine  that  will  affect  Euro- 
pean freight  rates.  In  an  Associated 
Press  report  recently,  definite  mention  is 
made  of  a  big  Morgan-Rockefeller  ship 
syndicate,  which  is  about  to  be  formed 
with  European  freight  carriers  which 
will  probably  double  present  freight  rates. 

It  is  hardly  realized  by  our  fruit  grow- 
ers that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
activity  of  the  dried  fruit  market  and  for 
the  excellent  prices  is  due  to  the  steady 
European  markets.  We  have  a  lot  of 
energetic  fruit-packing  houses  which  have 
gradually  built  up  a  large  foreign  trade  in 
dried  fruits  and  in  canned  goods  which 
takes  our  surplus  products  and  stimulates 
prices  for  the  whole  production.  Thai 
Europeans  through  freights  are  reason- 
able as  yet  (some  of  the  shipments  being 
made  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  with  boats  at  each  end  and  the  rail- 
way crossing  between),  makes  it  possible 
to  deliver  our  dried  fruits  at  reasonaole 
rates.  Now  if  the  shipping  merger  is 
going  to  double  this  freight  rate,  it  will 
be  a  serious  menace  to  the  trade;  in  fact, 
the  marketing  of  the  cheaper  grades  will 
be  prohibitive  and  of  the  better  grades 
will  be  much  reduced  in  price.  It  there- 
fore stands  the  fruit  men  in  hand  to  watch 
conditions  and  have  their  attention 
aroused  in  time.  It  is  probable  that  in  a 
year  and  a  half  the  Panama  Canal  will  bo 
open  for  business,  in  time  for  the  1913 
dried  fruit  crop,  and  it  behoeves  those  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try to  watch  any  ship  monopolization  and 
check  it,  through  the  influence  of  all  our 
Western  Congressmen. 

Berkeley.  L.  E.  Blochman. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  Frnlt 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office i   «24   California    St„   Sum  Fraaclac*. 


TRACTOR  SUBSOILING. 


As  an  improvement  upon  orchard  plow- 
ing with  tractors  as  described  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
William  Garden.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  San  Joaquin  county,  suggests 
that  subsoiling  with  tractors,  which  is 
used  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  more 
profitable  than  plowing,  this  to  be  done 
only  once  every  three  years  or  so,  plow- 
ing being  done  the  other  years.  Of  course, 
care  would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  do 
too  much  root  injury. 

The  British  subsoilers  are  made  ex- 
tremely strong.  They  have  five  teeth, 
three  or  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  stir  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  14  inches, 
fully  breaking  up  the  plow-pan  which 
forms  after  long  shallow  plowing.  At 
this  depth,  except  close  to  the  trees,  if 
the  orchard  grew  up  into  this  practice, 
only  the  smaller  roots  would  be  cut  in 
California,  and  if  the  plowing  were  done 
in  the  fall  they  would  recover  fully  by 
spring,  and  could  gain  far  more  from 
the  loosening  of  all  the  rich  upper  soil 
than  they  would  lose. 

After  subsoiling  to  this  depth,  in  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Garden  states  that  the  soil 
is  extremely  loose  and  a  cultivator  alone 
required  for  further  stirring. 

These  subsoilers  are  drawn  through  the 
soil  by  long  cables,  a  tractor  being  located 
at  each  end  of  the  field  and  moving  each 
trip  only  the  width  of  the  subsoiler. 
When  a  prong  hits  a  rock  the  cable  gives 
enough  to  permit  the  engine  to  stop  be- 
fore either  cable  or  subsoiler  breaks;  but, 
of  the  two,  the  cable  is  the  thing  that 
breaks  when  the  engine  can't  be  stopped 
in  time.  The  subsoilers  are  used  only 
in  the  open  field  and  are  rectalinear  in 
shape.  For  orchard  w-ork  here  they  could 
be  made  wedge  shape  to  permit  easy 
turning.  D.  J.  W. 


r 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


TO  PLANT 


Glorious  rains  have  drenched  the  state 
and  this  has  been  the  making  of  most 
excellent  prospects  for  prolonging  the 
planting  season. 

We  have  been  swamped  with  orders  for 
nursery  stock  of  every  description  even 
during  the  dry  period.  These  are  all 
cleaned  up  now  and  we  are  prepared  to 
make  prompt  shipments  of  all  orders  en- 
trusted to  us. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

WE  HAVE  A  MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OP 

Apricots     Apples  Cherries 

White  Adriatic  and  California  Black 
or  Mission  Fig 


Pears 


Standard  Free-Stone 
Peaches 


Plums 


Hungarian  and  Tragedy  Prunes 

Table,  Wine  and  Raisin 
Grapes 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

Don"t  fail  to  get  our  prices  if  you  contemplate  planting  an  orchard  or  vine- 
yard of  any  consequence,  for  we  are  prepared  to  offer  you  Inducements  which 
will  make  it  worth  your  while  to  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 

ORNAMENTALS 

Our  stock  is  more  complete  in  this  line  than  any  other  nursery  on  the 
Pacific  ('oast  and  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  plant  Deciduous 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Palms  and  our  field  grown  Roses,  which  are 
in  prime  condition  on  account  of  our  method  of  handling  them  to  keep  them 
in  perfect  dormant  condition. 

It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  write 
us  for  prices  in  lots  of  50  trees  and 
over  of  Formosa.  Gaviota  and  Santa 
Rosa  Plums,  orders  for  which  we  are 
prepared  to  ship  promptly. 

JERUSALEM 

ARTICHOKES 

On  ordinary  good  soil  will  produce  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  A  valuable 
vegetable  for  culinary  purposes,  readily  taking  the  place  of  potatoes.  For  a 
winter  hog  or  cattle  food  they  have  no  equal.  Let  us  figure  on  your  require- 
ments. 

Write  today  for  FREE  copy  of  our  annual  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue, 
also  for  our  surplus  list  of  stock  heeled  in  our  packing  grounds  and  rea.lv 
for  immediate  shipment. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000  = 


RURSERIES-c 
GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES.andMGR 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING:  PRES.and  MGR . 
JL   ABox  18  Fresno, California' 
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Points  Against  Employers'  Liability 

Law. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  allow  me  a  little 
space,  and,  if  not,  let  me  know  the  reason 
why!  Has  Mr.  Pillsbury  got  strings  on 
your  dress? 

[Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  We 
lambasted  Mr.  Pillsbury's  industrial  acci- 
dent scheme,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  farm- 
ers, until  he  had  to  take  to  writing  to 
defend  it.  We  baited  him  in  editorial 
comment  with  the  keenest  irony  we  could 
forge.  We  slammed  his  granger  admir- 
ers for  loving  a  disease  because  they  had 
a  cure  for  it.  We  printed  three  or  four 
columns  of  criticism  of  the  law  for  Mr. 
Williams  and  his  grape  growing  asso- 
ciates, and  we  gave  Mr.  Faltersack  every 
word  of  his  pointed  objection.  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  certainly  has  one  on  us.  He  seems 
to  have  made  it  appear  to  Mr.  Faltersack 
that  we  are  on  his  side  instead  of  against 
him!  But  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Faltersack 
has  to  say.— Editor.] 

Mr.  Pillsbury  says,  in  one  his  articles, 
that  the  cost  of  accidents  will  find  its 
way  into  the  selling  price,  but  now  he 
says  it  is  insurance,  but  the  farm  hand 
is  to  pay  nothing  for  it.  Oh,  no:  the 
farmer  can  carry  it  all.  He  can  pay  for 
insurance  for  the  other  fellow  and  for 
his  own  safety.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Farmer, 
you  are  ruined,  but  not  all.  The  big  fel- 
low can  maybe  go  through  all  right,  but 
the  small  man  is  brought  down  a  little 
bit  farther  to  that  line  that  Mr.  Pills- 
bury so  often  refers  to— that  poverty 
line— and  the  farmer  has  been  very  close 
to  it  all  the  time,  and  some  of  them  be- 
low it. 

In  that  little  book  he  sent  out  he  says 
that  later  on  it  will  all  find  its  way  into 
the  selling  price.  Now  he  says,  on  the 
farm  it  can't  be  done.  Don't  it  all  come 
on  the  farmer  then? 

He  says  the  United  Steel  Corporation 
a  few  years  ago  voluntarily  adopted  a 
compensation.  Of  course  they  can  afford 
it  when  we  have  to  pay  from  $3  to  $3.50 
for  a  little  piece  of  steel  in  the  shape  of 
a  plowshare,  and  what  hinders  them  from 
adding  on  five  or  ten  cents?  Nothing 
like  that  looks  good  for  the  ignorant  hay- 
seed. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Accident  Board  is  so 
good-hearted,  and  the  Legislature,  too,  to 
care  for  the  people  along  that  line,  but 
they  forgot  the  farmer  and  those  depend- 
ing on  him.  He  says,  better  man  and 
man,  but  the  farmer  is  no  man  now.  He 
says,  if  the  farmer  refuses  to  bear  his 
burden  he  will  get  the  poorest  help.  He 
is  only  too  glad  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
burden,  but  he  is  beginning  to  kick  when 
they  lay  it  all  on  to  him,  and  if  those 
who  advocated  such  laws  had  gone  around 
to  the  farmer  and  seen  what  he  has  to  go 
through,  they  probably  would  have  won- 
dered why  the  farmer  did  not  kick  long 
ago. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  says  the  planter  of  the 
South  might  want  back  his  old  slavery. 
That  sounds  nice  for  us  farmers,  but  to- 
day the  farmer  is  the  slave,  and  when  he 
tries  to  get  a  little  freedom,  then  they 
howl  because  they  want  to  have  us  work 
for  them  and  stay  on  the  farm. 

They  are  establishing  agricultural 
schools,  and  there  is  in  most  every  paper 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  how  to  help 
the  folks  on  the  farm.  The  answer  is 
clear.  Make  better  conditions  for  the 
farmer,  and  don't  load  them  with  any 
more  burdens  and  they  will  take  to 
farming. 

1  was  in  Wisconsin  last  fall.  The 
farmers  pay  $35  and  $40  a  month  and 
board  and  washing,  and  feed  a  horse  for 
him  so  that  on  Saturday  night  he  can 
drive  to  town.   Maybe  he  is  there  Sunday 


to  help  do  some  chores,  and  maybe  he 
isn't.  Maybe  he  don't  come  till  Monday, 
but  the  farmer  has  to  do  it  every  Sunday, 
and  the  help  is  independent.  Why 
shouldn't  the  farmer  be  helped  so  they 
could  all  go  to  the  city? 

Don't  blame  them!  Whoever  has  gone 
through  the  mill  don't  want  his  children 
to  stay  on  the  farm  and  be  slaves.  I 
have  seen  my  father  and  mother  go 
through  slavery  on  the  farm  and  I  have 
been  a  slave  for  sixteen  years.  I  am  just 
getting  my  head  above  water  now. 

Of  course,  that  law  is  only  just  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  the  farmer  isn't 
a  man:  he  is  a  slave,  and  we  want  to 
keep  him  there. 

Of  course  the  thing  has  happened  and 
nobody  is  to  blame  for  the  unseen,  but 
we  poor  little  farmers  will  have  to  take 
out  insurance  for  such  accidents.  It  has 
happened  to  lots  of  poor  farmers  and 
forced  them  below  that  poverty  line 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  farm  hand 
getting  insurance?  Oh,  no:  the  farmer 
can  carry  it  all.  But,  farmer,  if  you 
kick  you  will  get  the  flotsam  help  and 
bankrupt  you,  and  you  ought  to  be  sure 
they  should  have  made  laws  long  ago  and 
picked  his  feathers  out  all  at  once,  rather 
than  gradually.  But  don't  kick  and  stay 
down  on  the  farm. 

I  agree  with  Robert  Williams.  Of 
course  some  way  should  be  found  to  take 
care  of  the  injured  and  killed. 

Just  a  few  words  more.  You  will  see 
by  the  law  that  the  whole  thing  is  framed 
for  the  employes.  It  don't  make  any  dif- 
ference if  the  farmer  would  have  to  sell 
his  last  thing.  Anybody  who  has  any 
brains  to  read  the  law  can  see  for  him- 
self. F.  A.  Faltersack. 

Eden  vale. 


ANOTHER  WORD  FOR  MR. 
PILLSBURY. 

To  the  Editor:  Just  a  word  from  a 
member  of  the  Lodi  Protective  League 
committee  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
latest. 

That  gentleman  says  that  "the  Lodi 
resolution  betrays  a  total  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Roseberry  law  and  of  the 
status  of  the  farmer  and  grape-grower 
under  the  law."  If  that  is  a  fact,  the  law 
must  be  very  hard  to  explain,  or  the 
farmer  very  thick  headed.  Either  of 
these,  or  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  a  very  poor  ex 
plainer,  as  he  certainly  has  used  his  share 
of  newspaper  space. 

A  question,  Mr.  Pillsbury.  You  are  al- 
ways talking  about  that  German  law. 
Why  do  you  not  explain  or  tell  a  little 
about  who,  under  its  workings,  pays  the 
major  part  of  its  cost. 

Again,  Mr.  Pillsbury.  You  say  that  no' 
over  one-half  dozen  farmers  In  California 
come  under  the  compensation  provision. 
And  why?  Because  the  bunch  were  afraid 
that  the  law  if  made  compulsory  would  be 
unconstitutional.  Let  us  quote:  "a  main 
reason  lor  making  the  compensation  fea- 
ture of  the  Roseberry  law  optional  and  not 
compulsory  upon  employers  was  a  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  com- 
pulsory law,  but  the  adoption  by  the 
people  of  amendment  No.  10  removed  tha; 
objection."  From  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  A.  J.  Pills- 
bury, chairman,  page  20.  Could  anything 
be  plainer.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Pills 
bury,  let's  change  that  old  quotation  a 
little  bit  and  see'  how  it  will  fit  the  case. 
"You  fooled  all  of  the  farmers  at  one  time, 
and  you  are  fooling  some  of  the  farmers 
at  this  time;  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the 
farmers  at  some  future  time." 

There  are  one  or  two  more  chickens  in 


that  accident  (please  use  small  a)  Board's 
pamphlet  that  ought  to  come  home  to 
roost.   But  space  will  not  permit. 

Lodi,  March  23.        Geo.  W.  Ashley. 

Liability 
Insurance 
$1  per$W0 
of  Your 
Payroll 

We  can  write  you  a  Liability  policy 
which  will  fully  protect  you  from  any 
loss  or  expense  on  account  of  accident 
to  any  person  on  your  farm  (whether 
your  employee  or  not)  at  a  cost  of  $1 
per  $100  of  your  payroll.  The  minimum 
premium  is  $20  per  year.  This  policy 
will  give  you  absolute  protection. 
Write  for  protection  particulars. 


First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  SEED 

High-Grade,  Recleaned. 

Sacked  in  heavy,  seamless  cotton 
seed  bags. 


J.  ROY  BRADSHAW, 

Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  K.  F.  O. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sizes)  extra  hardy 
stock.  "The  finest  trees  I  ever  saw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  ail  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day (or  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Questions  Kindly  answered. 

M,nVD  H.  TAYLOR.  Modest*.  Cal. 


Big  Stumps  Pulled 

Quick  and  Easy  S 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  per  cent  lighter, 
400  per  cent  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  30 
days'  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee  to  replace, 
free,  all  castings  that  break  from  any  canse 
whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safe- 
ty to  men  and  team.  Accurate  turning  means 
light  draft.  Mail  postal  for  free  book  show-  I 
ing  photos  and  letters  from  owners.  Tells J 
_£ow  to  turn  stump  land  into  big 


Ml 
Steel 

Triple 
Power 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


.  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6and8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  sire  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with_  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St ,  San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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BORDER  TROUBLES  AND  THE 
PARCELS  POST. 


No  doubt  every  person  who  reads  this 
has  been  looking  toward  Juarez  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  battle  news. 
You  will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  to  hear 
from  one  who  has  lived  here  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Juarez,  where  we  have 
something  like  100  Mexican  boys  from  all 
parts  of  the  Republic. 

I  staid  right  here  at  the  college  during 
the  first  battle,  the  looting,  the  crossing 
of  the  American  soldiers,  and  now  the 
coming  of  the  Vasquistas,  but  what  I  want 
to  tell  you  is  how  we  Americans  look 
when  viewed  from  abroad. 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Knch  Color  In  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Kekford.     Pure  white, 
lion.  Mrs.  ]•:.  Kenyon.     Pale  yellow. 
KIiik  l-:«l»vard  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
l  ady  Grlael  Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
Mlsa  Wllmot.    Orange  pink. 

I'eas  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

cprp  Our  New  Seed  Book  for 
rrVCC  1912 — of  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1.125  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


ZENO 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 


l  nlverxally  acknowledged  the  best  In- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  Winter 
and  k»  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

ISO  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


Now  let  me  give  you  a  little  experiment 
to  work  out. 

Take,  say,  a  pound  of  oats,  corn,  wheat, 
for  instance,  put  it  in  a  good,  strong  sack, 
so  it  will  weigh,  say,  one  pound,  then 
take  this  and  address  it  to  yourself,  like 

this,   ,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico,  which 

is  the  direction  to  send  anything  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Then  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  where  you  ordinarily  have 
your  name  and  address,  you  write  this: 
"Devuelvese  en  5  dias  a."  Then  below 
this  line,  which  is  the  Spanish  for  return 
in  5  days,  you  write  the  name  and  address 
of  a  person  in  your  next  postoffiee  outside 
your  town.  You  then  take  this  package, 
weighing  one  pound,  to  the  postmaster, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  postage  is 
only  12  cents,  and  besides  will  give  you  a 
government  receipt  for  the  package.  Now 
the  postmaster  sends  the  package  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  which  is  probably  3000 
miles  from  your  postoffiee.  The  post- 
master in  Mexico  City,  not  being  able  to 
find  the  addressee,  which  is  yourself,  he 
then  in  5  days  returns  it  to  the  address  of 
the  party  in  the  left-hand  corner,  thus 
bringing  the  package  back  another  3000 
miles  and  delivers  it  for  4  cents  cheaper 
than  your  own  dear  government  (express 
companies)  will  do  it,  taking  it  only  three 
or  four  miles.  Now  what  is  your  answer 
to  this?  If  I  want  to  send  a  package  to 
New  York  I  send  it  from  Juarez  and  pay 
12  cents  a  pound,  while  if  I  came  over  to 
El  Paso  I  would  pay  16  cents.  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  the  big  expense  of  these  long 
hauls  that  makes  the  deficit  so  we  cannot 
have  cheaper  rates.  Well,  now  that  we 
are  guessing,  let's  try  some  other  guesses 
to  show  how  ridiculous  we  look. 

Now  you  come  to  Juarez,  and  I  will  go 
with  you  to  the  butcher  shop.  You  buy 
a  porterhouse  steak  weighing  two  pounds, 
and  take  the  street  car  and  go  to  El  Paso; 
the  customs  officers  (acting  under  direc- 
tion of  the  beef  trust)  pull  you  off  and 
collect  6  cents  duty  on  your  meat.  I  take 
the  rest  of  the  herd  and  grind  it  up  into 
bologny  sausage  and  it  makes  25  carloads, 
which  I  ship  in  free. 

Well,  let's  have  some  more  fun.  Let's 
go  back  and  try  another  scheme.  You  buy 
a  little  cabbage  and  get  on  the  street  car, 
and  when  you  come  to  the  line  they  take 
you  off  and  you  pay  3  cents  a  head  for  the 
cabbage.  I  take  the  rest  of  the  cabbage 
patch  and  grind  it  up  into  sauer  kraut 
and  it  makes  100  carloads,  which  I  ship  in 
free. 

What  do  you  guess  is  the  answer  to 
these  last  two  questions? 

Answer  "  German  vote."  You  will  note 
that  sauer  kraut  and  bologny  are  manu- 
factured products  which  should  pay  duty 
but  come  in  free,  so  that  is  the  way  you 
are  protected.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  was  protected  during  the  battles,  etc. 
The  German  consul  gave  me  a  German 
flag  and  his  protection;  I  had  to  do  this 
for  we  have  no  English  consul  in  Juarez  to 
protect  Americans. 

We  have  consuls,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  not  for  protecting  American  lives, 
they  may  protect  property,  but  have  not 
sot  down  so  low  as  to  protect  lives  as  yet. 

Now,  I  hope  every  person  who  reads 
this  article  will  write  his  congressman 
asking  him  to  push  the  parcels  post. 

Elmer  Stearns, 
Botanist. 

C.  Juarez,  Chih,  Mex.,  Feb.  29,  1912. 


WHAT  IS  A  BUSHEL? 


It  does  not  matter  much  in  California, 
because  we  do  not  bushel  things  to  any 
extent,  but  still  it  may  be  well  enough 
to  know.  It  seems  that  an  English  bushel 
of  apples  has  consisted  of  a  bushel  meas- 
ure heaping  full,  with  the  apples  rising  in 
a  cone  six  inches  above  the  rim  of  the 
measure.  By  arithmetical  exactness  this 
meant  2,747.715  cubic  inches,  but  Uncle 


TREES? 


CERTAINLY,  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO 


Roses,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Rare  Evergreens 
Imported  Boxwoods 
Hollies,  Magnolias,  Etc. 


It  will  pay  you  well  to  visit  our  nurseries,  and  see  the  most 
complete  horticultural  establishment  in  the  world. 

Price  list  mailed  on  requeat. 


California  Nursery  Company 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


ORDER  NOW 


40  Varieties  APPLE  TREES,  3  to  6  feet,  10  cents  each. 
BLACK  REPUBLICAN,  ROYAL  ANNE,  BLACK 
TARTARIAN  and  BING  CHERRY  TREES,  which  sell 
as  follows  :  2  to  3  feet,  10  cents  each;  3  to  4  feet,  12 Vi 
cents  each;  4  to  6  feet,  15  cents  each. 


PEACH  and  PLUM  in  large  quantities. 


These  prices  are  for  first-class  Trees,  True  to  Name.  Guaranteed. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  Cal. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  u*  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE 

FRAXQUETTE  WALNUTS,  VROOMAN    STRAIN.  GRAVEN- 
STEIN,  JONATHAN  AND  SKINNER'S  SEEDLING  APPLES. 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  almond. 

MIRA-MONTE  NURSERY,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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Sam's  customs  officials,  in  their  zealous 
way,  in  the  absence  of  direct  legislation 
on  this  subject,  contended  that  a  bushel 
of  apples  was  like  any  other  bushel  and 
should  contain  only  2,250.42  inches. 

Judge  Marion  DeVries,  of  the  United 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  has  decided 
that  there  has  never  been  an  authorita- 
tive definition  of  a  standard  bushel  meas- 
urement for  the  United  States.  The 
bushel  has  come,  by  usage  in  trade  and 
commerce,  to  be  with  us  the  Winchester 
bushel  of  English  law  prior  to  1826,  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  imperial 
bushel  in  England.  By  a  statute  of  Anne, 
A.  D.  1710,  recognizing  a  trade  usage  al- 
ready in  force,  apples  and  pears  were  re- 
quiied  to  be  sold  by  heaping  measure; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  declara- 
tion by  Congress  as  to  the  contents  of  a 
bushel  of  apples  or  the  like,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  bushel  of  today  is  the  bushel 
of  English  law  and  custom  in  1776,  and  a 
bushel  of  apples  is  not  a  struck  Win- 
chester bushel,  but  that  measure  heaped. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  START- 
ING ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  Four  years  ago  this 
spring  I  was  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
large  private  park  of  P.  A.  West  near 
Stockton.  For  the  large,  broad,  pastoral 
effect,  we  intended  alfalfa  meadows.  The 
soil  is  adobe,  from  3  to  5  feet  deep,  and 


PLANT  TREES 
NOW 

See  stock  list  and  prices  in 
issue  of  March  9th,  page 
223.    Write  us  at  once. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  177,        NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


WINESAP  AND  YORK 
IMPERIAL  APPLES 

Strong,  2  year  branched,  $16  per  100. 

CORNICHON  AND  TOKAY 
GRAPES 

Good,  $18  per  1000. 

EUREKA  LEMONS 

Strong,  $85  per  100. 

PEARS,  PLUMS  AND 
PERSIMMONS 

Good  stock. 


Pioneer  Nursery 

DEPT.  R.,  MONROVIA,  CAL. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist.  • 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully  complies  with   the   new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 

204  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  04-00  Water  St.,  New  York. 


below  this  a  hard,  yellow-brown  clay. 
The  ground  is  comparatively  level,  so  not 
very  expensive  to  lay  out  in  25-foot 
checks;  the  length  of  checks  from  300  to 
800  feet.  The  water  for  irrigating  is  fur- 
nished by  two  pumping  stations,  and  dis- 
tributed partly  by  open  ditches  and  part- 
ly by  removable  galvanized  surface  pipes. 

The  alfalfa  seed  was  sown  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  May  to  the  first  part  of 
June.  Nearly  all  had  to  be  started  by 
irrigating.  Being  so  late  in  the  season, 
we  used  from  20  to  25  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  It  came  up  well.  We  had  sown 
from  800  to  1200  lb.  of  gypsum  to  the  acre. 
The  land  had  been  lying  idle  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  had  been  used  for  graz- 
ing of  stock,  and  was  known  to  be  heavily 
alkaline.  The  young  alfalfa  grew  rather 
slowly  but  satisfactorily  under  these  con- 
ditions. Dodder  or  loverine  sprung  up 
plentifully,  but  this  troublesome  parasite 
was  kept  easily  in  check  by  the  men  who 
tended  to  the  irrigating,  by  simply  having 
it  pulled  off  by  them  with  the  alfalfa 
stems,  and  then  thrown  onto  the  dry 
roads,  where  the  sun  soon  finished  this 
trouble.  The  loss  of  alfalfa  by  this  pest 
comes  mostly  the  first  year,  on  account  of 
the  slow  growth;  later  the  frequent  mow- 
ings sudbue  it. 

As  soon  as  the  young  alfalfa  could  stand 
it  we  mowed  the  fields  to  kill  weeds  which 
had  sprung  up. 

In  August  a  serious  problem  confronted 
us.  The  irrigating  water  did  away  with 
one  alkali  weed,  Cressa  cretica,  but  not 
with  the  alkali  mallow,  Sida  hederacea. 
This  weed  enjoyed  the  water  and  soon 
brought  the  growth  of  the  young  alfalfa 
to  a  standstill.  It  looked  questionable 
whether  the  young  alfalfa  would  pull 
through  the  season,  with  the  best  of  care 
Then  I  though  I  would  try  to  fight  this 
weed  with  the  common  cheeseweed  or 
mallow  fungus,  Puccima  malvaccearum. 
I  went  to  the  barnyard  and  manure  stacks 
and^athered  several  bucketfuls  of  leaves 
infested  by  this  red  rust.  I  sowed  these 
leaves  on  the  patches  of  alfalfa  which 
were  worst  infested  by  this  alkali  mallow. 
In  about  two  weeks  the  first  spots  of  in- 
fection showed  on  the  underside  of  the 
alkali  mallow  leaves.  In  a  month  I  could 
pull  plenty  of  leaves  from  this  now  very 
sick  plant  and  sow  them  over  the  rest  of 
the  alfalfa  land  infested  by  this  mallow. 
The  alfalfa  came  out  all  right. 

W.  Vortbieoe, 

Sacramento.       State  Head  Gardener. 

I A  very  interesting  experience  along  the 
scientific  method. — Eoitor.] 


TRAPPING  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  current  story  is  that  during  the  past 
few  months  the  farmers  who  live  below 
Grass  Valley,  Lander  county,  Nevada,  have 
engaged  in  a  business  that  is  rather  new 
to  this  section  of  the  country,  but  which 
has  proved  to  be  quite  profitable  as  far  as 
it  has  gone.  The  business  of  trapping 
animals  for  their  furs  has  developed  into 
quite  an  industry,  and  one  man  is  said  to 
hrve  more  than  forty  traps  in  operation 
within  ten  miles  of  town. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  coyote  skins, 
and  the  pelts  of  these  animals  will  bring 
more  than  the  bounty  offered  for  their 
scalps  by  the  county.  Skunks  are  plenti- 
ful in  the  country,  and  these  skins  bring 
a  good  sum  in  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  markets. 

A  recent  shipment  from  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  trapping  in  the  country  below 
here  contained  quite  an  assortment  and 
brought  the  trapper  a  good-sized  check  for 
his  work.  Five  large  skunk  skins  each 
brought  $3.  Two  skins  of  the  gray  fox 
brought  $2.25  each  and  a  half  dozen  coyote 
skins  brought  $3  each.  A  wildcat  was  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  and  brought  the 
trapper  $2.50.  The  industry  is  attractive 
to  many  farmers,  as  the  work  is  not  hard. 


PLANT  NOW 

The  season  is  just  right  now  for  planting  nursery  stock.  Nur- 
sery stock  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  but  we  can  still  furnish  some 
very  fine  trees  in  excellent  shape  for  planting  of  PEACHES,  PEARS, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  APPLES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES,  and 
other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  GRAPES  of  best  commercial  varieties. 

Our  CITRUS  trees  are  untouched  by  frost.  We  can  furnish 
Washington  Navel,  Valencia,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

Eucalyptus  and  Ornamentals — a  fine  lot  of  them. 

Send  us  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

OFFICES  AND  SALES  YARD 

J  AND  KERN  STS.,       -       -       FRESNO.  CAL. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  EUREKA 
LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE 

Rancho  Sespe  has  more  trees  in  its  nursery  than  is  needed 
for  its  own  planting  this  year,  and  will  sell  a  limited 
number  of  first  class  EUREKA  LEMON  TREES  budded 
from  four  to  eight  inches  high  on  sour  stock. 

Buds  were  carefully  selected  from  prolific  bearing  trees. 
Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  trees, 
as  they  were  raised  to  put  in  our  orchard  and  not  to  sell. 

Nursery  is  located  on  the  Ranch  about  one-half  mile  South- 
east from  the  Sespe  Station.  Address, 

RANCHO  SESPE 


SESPE  P.  O., 


VENTURA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 


Growing 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena.  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 

J.  W.  Wakefield,  of  Lodi,  manager  of 
i  he  Acampo  and  Gait  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation, has  just  received  from  France 
a  five-year-old  black  Percheron  stallion 
which  is  said  to  have  won  three  medals 
while  in  the  service  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Perkins,  V.  S.,  of  Petaluma,  has 
purchased  from  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa 
a  fine  young  Shire  stallion,  one  of  Mr 
Wheatley's  recent  importations  from  Eng- 
land. 

Eastern  capitalists  have  about  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  installation 
of  a  horse-breeding  farm  near  Davis,  Yolo 
county.  The  company  imported  thirty- 
six  Belgian  and  Clydesdale  horses  for 
stud  purposes,  three  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, caught  cold  crossing  the  summit 
and  died  of  pneumonia  on  reaching  Davis. 

The  Howard  Cattle  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco made  two  entries  of  fat  Short -horn 
steers  at  the  Pacific  Northwstern  Live 
Stock  Show  at  Portland,  and  were  award- 
ed second  and  third  prizes. 

E.  T.  Lutz,  of  Sanger,  is  reorganizing 
the  old  Sanger  creamery,  and  all  the 
herds  supplying  cream  will  be  tuberculin 
tested. 


Beet  Growers  Oppose  Free  Sugar. 

Meetings  to  protest  against  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  in  Congress  that  will  per- 
mit sugar  to  enter  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  are  being  held  in  Sacramento, 
Woodland,  Colusa,  and  other  sections  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  where  sugar-beet 
growing  is  followed  extensively.  The  bill 
has  already  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentalives  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  compiled,  California  pro- 
duces 27',;  of  the  total  tonnage  of  sugar 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  last  year 


CATALOG 


CATALOG  MAILED  FREE 


THE  CH AS.  H.LILLY  CO., SEATTLE 


the  farmers  of  this  State  received  $6,030,- 
000  for  their  beet  crops. 


Alden  Anderson  Buys  Land. 

The  immense  grain  production  and  ex- 
port trade  of  California  of  twenty  years 
ago  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  recent  sale 
to  Alden  Anderson  of  the  9,000-aere  Ep- 
penger  ranch  near  Orland,  Glenn  county. 
The  Eppengers  were  among  the  largest 
grain  producers  and  shippers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  after  their  spectacular  failure  in 
San  Francisco  some  years  ago,  their  hold- 
ings were  taken  over  by  trustees  of  the 
creditors. 

Grain  Crop  in  Tulare. 

Although  the  wheat  and  barley  crops 
will  not  be  so  heavy  as  last  year,  the  in- 
dications are  that  they  will  be  better  than 
the  farmers  anticipated,  according  to  B. 
F.  Dickens,  who  has  about  2,000  acres  in 
wheat  and  barley. 


To  Raise  Olives  in  Kings. 

A  strip  of  land  in  the  frostless  belt  of 
Kings  county  is  to  be  planted  to  olives 
by  a  company  incorporated  in  Hanford. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


t^.        THE  ^ 

KEwanEF 

*         SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY" 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tank*  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact— Durable— Dirt  Proof —Germ  Proof —Almost  Fool  Proof 

Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log yVo,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

AVe  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington 
Navel  Orange  Trees  to  offer,  which  are  free  from  frost, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  first-class  in 
every  respect. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 
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This    is    the   season   to  investigate. 
We  want  you  to  investigate  the 

DOW  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

Examine  its  quick  return  plunger 
motion,  observe  the  ease  with  which 
the  well  can  be  sand-pumped,  note 
how  readily  accessible  every  part 
of  the  head  is,  and  then  compare  it 
line  for  line,  part  for  part  with 
your  conception  of  an  ideal  deep 
well  pump. 

Take  into  consideration  that  this 
pump  will  pump  more  water  for 
less  money,  than  any  other  deep 
well  pump  on  the  market,  and  that 
we  back  our  pumps  with  a  guaran- 
tee that  guarantees. 

Write  either  office  and  ask  where 
the  nearest  pump  of  this  type  is. 
We  want  you  to  go  by  yourself, 
talk  to  the  farmer  that  is  using  it, 
and  see  just  what  the  Dow  Duplex 
Deep  Well  Pump  will  do.  We  will 
accept  your  judgment. 

Write  today  and  investigate  If/ore 
tin-  season  is  too  far  advanced. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  this  season's  delivery  beeause  de- 
mands bnve  exceeded  our  supply  and  we 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  own 
product.  BUT:  We  arc  hooking  orders  for 
next  season's  delivery  and  our  young 
nursery  stock  looks  even  more  desirable 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


FOR  THE  LAND'S  SAKE 

MANURES 
LIME 

SUPERPHOSPHATES 
GYPSUM 

ALL  IN  CARLOTS 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS 

733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco 


26  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
P.asiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


At  least  1,000  apricot  and  peach  trees  are 
said  to  have  been  planted  within  the  city 
limits  of  Hanford  this  year. 


Eastern  Market  for  Peaches. 

A  representative  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
who  has  just  made  a  tour  of  the  Eastern 
marketing  centers,  reports  good  prospects 
for  California  peach  growers.  Conditions 
in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  are 
not  entirely  in  favor  of  good  crops,  hence 
the  market  for  the  California  crop  will 
be  broadened. 


Frost  Damage  in  Yolo  County. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  a  prominent  fruit  grow- 
er of  Yolo  county,  is  of  opinion  that  both 
the  almond  and  apricot  crop  of  that 
county  have  been  seriously  damaged  by 
frost,  but  states  it  is  a  little  early  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
damage. 


California  Asparagus  in  New  York. 

Four  hundred  ninety-one  boxes  of  as- 
paragus, shipped  from  Oakley,  Contra 
Costa  county,  were  sold  in  New  York  re- 
cently for  $3,340. 


Land  Deal  in  Madera. 

Col.  C.  J.  Bills,  a  banker  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  has  .purchased  5,679  acres  in  Ma- 
dera and  Merced  counties  for  approxi- 
mately $250,000.  The  Colonel  has  not  de- 
cided whether  he  will  subdivide  or  hold 
on  for  a  time. 

Petaluma,  Beware! 

Chico  will  hold  a  three-day  poultry 
show  commencing  May  24th.  In  forming 
their  association,  most  of  the  poult rymen 
present  were  certain  that  Chico  and  vi- 
cinity was  far  superior  to  Sonoma  county 
for  the  poultry  industry  and  decided  to 
commence  a  vigorous  advertising  cam- 
paign to  that  effect. 


Almonds  Lead  in  Yolo. 

Statistics  have  been  compiled  showing 
the  acreage  in  Capay  valley  of  the  vari- 
ous fruits  and  nuts  grown  there.  In  all 
there  are  2,838  acres  of  orchards  under 
cultivation.  Almonds  lead  with  1,172 
acres;  then  follow  peaches,  480  acres; 
apricots,  455  acres;  prunes,  358  acres; 
plums,  241  acres;  pears,  93  acres;  vines, 
34  acres;  and  apples,  6  acres. 


Prunes  and  Gold. 

Luke  R.  Boedefeld,  of  Colusa,  in  sink- 
ing wells  on  his  prune  ranch  found  traces 
of  gold  in  one  well  at  24  feet  and  in  an- 
other at  45  feet.  Luke  is  having  the 
gravel  assayed. 


Almonds  in  Good  Shape. 

Growers  of  almonds  in  the  Lodi  district 
say  their  crops  are  in  good  condition  and 
indications  are  for  a  larger  crop  than 
last  year,  frosts,  rain  and  wind  having 
done  no  damage  to  date. 


To  Raise  Broomcorn. 

With  a  broom  factory  in  the  town,  some 
of  the  farmers  around  Modesto  are  rais- 
ing broomcorn  profitably  and  find  it  makes 
a  good  rotation  crop.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  easy  crop  to  handle  and  not  expensive 
to  cultivate.  Other  farmers  will  try  it 
on  unused  raw  land. 


Cotton  "Making  Good"  in  Imperial. 

Three  years  ago  but  1,000  acres  were 
planted  to  cotton  in  the  Imperial  valley. 
Today  close  to  17,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  with  an  estimated  yield  of 
from  10,000  to  12,000  bales. 

(Continued  on  Page  309.) 


BRINKI.ES   ORANGE   RASI'HHIIItlKS — 

Superior  in  size  and  flavor  to  anything 
known  of  tliis  class.  Only  plants  in  Cali- 
fornia. $1.00  per  plant.  Growth  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  Taylor,  2117  Roosevelt  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


;  Our  guide  this  yem-  is  the  fullest  anc 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  issued. 

The 

Michigan  Wax  Bean 

is  the  one  bean  which  stood  all  the  tests 
of  our  trial  testing  ground  demands. 
It  is  a  prolific  grower,  rust  proof, 
brittle,  tender  and  stringless.    Plant  a 
packet  for  this  year. 

10c  a  Packet. 
G.  C.  Morse  8  Co. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  (or 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  ana 
Bone  Charcoal  on  flie  Pacific  Coast 


fcfc  Mfl.lttU.BH.OEtltL."'*  r!*-i   *  'j\ 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.     For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-558  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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A  Good  Word  for  the  Herefords. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss 
By  W.  M.  Cakruthebs. 

This  article  is  not  written  to  discredit 
any  of  the  heef  breeds;  far  be  it  for  the 
writer  to  say  anything  detrimental  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  red,  white  and  roan. 
The  battle  of  the  breeds  is  over,  and 
thanks  to  the  Breeder's  Gazette  and  the 
other  live  stock  papers  who  helped  to 
make  it  possible.  All  the  beef  breeds  have 
their  place  in  the  advancement  of  the 
bovine  cause,  some  better  adapted  to  its 
betterment  than  others,  conditions  gen- 
erally making  it  so. 

The  Hereford  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  county  or 
Hereford  in  Englind,  just  as  the  Shrop- 
shire and  Oxford  sheep  took  their  names 
from  their  home  regions.  The  Herefords 
'  a  century  ago  were  of  a  deep  red  color, 
almost  brown,  with  mottled  faces,  but  now 
they  are  uniformly  red  with  white  face, 
throat,  chest,  belly,  legs  and  brush  of  tail, 
with  a  white  strip  generally  along  the 
top  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  neck 
is  somewhat  a  little  coarse  or  heavy  and 
the  dewlap  rather  prominent;  the  chest  is 
wide  and  deep;  the  basket  deep  and 
pushed  well  forward;  the  crops  full,  the 
ribs  well  rounded  and  the  entire  front  of 
the  animal  presents  a  deep  massive  ap- 
pearance; the  back  is  straight  and  broad; 


FROST 

/PROTECTION   FOR   FRUIT  TREES  ^. 
AND  VINES 


TIiIm  1m  the  "Occidental  Smudge 
Stove"  nidi  lid  on. 

You  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
protection  against  frost  if  you  use 
the 

"OCCIDENTAL  SMUDGE  STOVE" — 
burning  smudge  fuel. 

Our  smudge  fuel  can  be  lighted 
instantly,  and,  under  free  draft  will 
burn  with  fierce  energy  and  gener- 
ate all  the  heat  necessary  to  afford 
full  protection — and  at  minimum 
cost. 

You  can  rely  upon  the  "Occidental" 
— save  money  on  your  fuel  cost  and 
get  larger  and  better  crops. 

They  are  long  burning,  sure  heat- 
ers, require  no  special  care,  easy  to 
pack  away  and  put  up.  We  use  them 
in  our  nurseries  and  orchards  and 
know  what  they  will  do. 

Write    for    fre«-    booklet  giving 

valuable  information  about  froal 

protection. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

INC. 

GEO.  C.  HORDING,  I'rt-s.  and  Mur. 
liox  IS,  Fr<*.suo,  < 'nlifornin 


Alfalfa  Seed 

Rained  on  non-irrigated  land,  mo- 1  vlKor- 
ouh  and  of  h  lull  cut  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxloUN  seedH,  no  weevil.  Send  tor  Multiple 
and  price.  We  iiIno  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Secdfl  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  we  tin 
Helling  at  lower  prices  than  others  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog  free. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-lia.East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


the  hind  quarters  of  medium  length  and 
breadth;  their  legs  are  short  for  cattle  of 
so  much  size  and  their  girth  of  chest  is 
often  very  great. 

The  Hereford  has  been  distinguished  as 
a  low-bodied  grazing  breed,  especially  for 
steer-making,  and  no  particular  claim  is 
made  for  them  in  this  country  as  a  dairy 
cattle.  Although  in  England  many  herds 
are  maintained  for  their  milking  quali- 
ties, as  these  Britishers  generally  get  all 
out  of  a  breed  that  is  in  them.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  Hereford  cows  that  were 
good  milkers,  and  many  of  them  will 
equal  the  Short-horn  in  this  respect.  Al- 
though, as  has  already  been  said,  in  this 
country  they  are  used  chiefly  as  a  grazing 
animal,  and  this  is  where  the  Hereford 
has  no  peer.  He  pre  eminently  reigns  su- 
preme from  a  strictly  grazing  standpoint. 

When  a  beginner  thinks  of  branching 
out  into  the  pure-bred  business  of  breed- 
ing strictly  high-class  Hereford  cattle,  it 
might  be  well  to  look  into  the  families  or 
strains  of  this  breed  that  has  made  good 
under  average  conditions.  There  are 
three  of  these  which  have  attained  great 
prominence  and  dissemination  in  America 
through  the  blood  of  the  three  great  bulls. 
Anxiety,  The  Grove  3rd,  and  Lord  Wilton. 
The  descendants  of  each  of  these  sires  are 
generally  designated  as  belonging  to  the 
family  bearing  his  name.  The  inter- 
mingling of  the  blood  of  these  three  great 
bulls  is  creating  the  advanced  Hereford 
of  the  present  day,  whose  rapid  strides 
have  advanced  in  public  favor  for  popu- 
larity on  the  range,  in  pastures,  the  feed 
lot.  the  sales  yard,  the  show  ring  and 
on  the  block.  They  are  aggressively  and 
successfully  competing  with  all  comers, 
ard  no  less  than  others,  their  adversaries, 
the  Short-horns. 

FABMEBS  as  Fkkders. — Every  farmer 
should  be  a  feeder;  the  farmer  who  raises 
his  own  feed,  and  with  it  feeds  his  stock 
intelligently,  is  absolutely  sure  of  a  profit. 
He  simply  sells  the  feed  to  himself  instead 
of  hauling  it  to  market,  and  if  he  saves 
the  manure  and  returns  it  to  the  land  will 
increase  its  fertility  from  10  to  100'/r  than 
if  he  hauls  off  his  feed.  The  man  who  in- 
telligently farms  and  feeds  out  of  his  own 
resources  each  year,  raising  all  the  feed 
and  buying  nothing  will  be  absolutely  cer 
tfin  of  success,  and  he  who  has  found  out 
the  certainty  of  this  steady,  sure  method 
of  farming  has  discovered  the  most  inde- 
pendent life  yielding.  Misguided  ambi- 
tion often  urges  too  much  expansion — but 
to  get  back  to  the  Hereford. 

On  the  Rakgk. — The  Hereford  bull  on 
the  range  is  undoubtedly  a  rustler  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  he  strictly  at 
tends  to  his  business  and  does  not  con- 
sider that  lying  in  the  shade  two-thirds  of 
his  time  is  at  all  his  vocation,  hence  the 
large  percentage  of  calves  to  is  credit  and 
the  less  number  of  bulls  required  on  the 
range.  It  is  better  not  to  use  a  bull  under 
twenty  months  on  the  range.  To  turn  a 
young  bull  on  the  range  injures  his  breed 
ing  powers  and  is  detrimental  to  his 
future  use.  Better  results  are  generally 
obtained  from  older  bulls,  inasmuch  as 
they  sire  stronger  and  better  calves  and 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  so  many  bulls.  It  is  better  to  have 
your  bull  home  a  month  before  they  are 
needed,  to  get  used  to  climate  and  sur- 
roundings, and  when  this  has  been  prac- 
ticed, good  results  generally  come.  It  has 
been  generally  conceded  that  the  Here- 
ford bull  for  the  range  ought  to  be  of  a 
thoroughly  masculine,  vigorous  appear- 
ance with  plenty  of  bone.  If  he  should  be 
a  little  rough,  the  cow  will  generally  give 
enough  feminine  character  to  make  all 
that  is  desired  of  the  calf. 

The  Bekf  Demanus  Will  E.ndikk. — It 
has  often  been  said  that  the  breeding  of 


THE  FIRST  FROST 
THIS  SEASON 

Read  What  This  Grower  Says: 

Mt.  Eden,  Cal.,  March  13,  1912. 
Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  the  electric  alarm  and  con- 
nected it  up  and  it  worked  O.K. 

I  lit  the  pots  last  Saturday  morning.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  27  deg.  outside  of  the  fire  zone 
and  34  deg.  inside  of  fire  zone,  with  65  pots  lit  to 
acre. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I  remain, 
Yours  Respt., 

Frank  Dennis. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than 
the  common  variety  because  of  its  very  small  stalk  and  astonishingly  thick 
foliage.  It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for 
ordinary  Lucerne.  Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation,  government  inspected, 
and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every 
grower  who  can  secure  it.  The  supply  is  limited.  Ask  for  prices.  Have 
you  seen  our  1912  Catalogue?    It's  Free. 

Double  Your  CrOD       lno  l;ind's  best  yield,  inoculation  of  the  aeed 
with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  as  important 
as  good  seed.    FARMOGERM  is  a  practical  culture  of  the  bacteria.  Ask 
for  booklet . 

PLEASE  MARK  LETTER  DEPT.  O 


Seed  5 Plant  Co. 

Established 787/ . 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


FULLER'S  CARBOLIC  TREE  SPRAY 

Registered  under  California  Insecticide  Laws. 

No  boiling  required.    Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water. 

FULLER'S  HARD  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 

PORE  RAW  FISH  OIL 

Kend  to  our  nearest  store  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 


s  \  X  I'll  VXCISCO 
OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO 
STOCKTON 


I.OS  ANGEI.ES 
NAN   II I  EGO 
I'ASAIJENA 


1'OItTI  AMI 
SB  \TTI.E 
TACOH  \ 
SPOK  \  N I E 
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Herefords  was  a  boom  and  that  the  high 
prices  obtained  would  go  down,  but  it  has 
simply  been  a  case  of  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends.  Why  is  beef  at  its  present 
high  price?  Why  do  men  bid  freely  for 
high  types  of  the  improved  animals  of  the 
beef  breeds?  Why  are  the  dairy  breeds 
feeling  the  awakening?  In  1900  we  had 
in  the  United  States  10,000,000  cattle  less 
than  in  1S92,  and  in  that  time  the  popu- 
lation increased  10,000,000.  In  1892  we 
had  826  head  of  cattle  for  every  1000 
people;  in  1900  this  ratio  had  fallen  to 
585  to  every  1000  people.  During  the  next 
eight  years  intervening  between  the  years 
named,  we  lost  an  average  of  over 
1,000,000  cattle  a  year.  To  maintain  our 
present  ratio  of  cattle  to  population,  we 
must  show  an  increase  of  about  1,000,000 
cattle  annually.  When  these  figures  are 
added  together  some  understanding  of  the 
present  situation  should  be  easy  to  grasp. 

Color  of  Herefords. — Red  with  white 
face,  dark  reds  and  other  light  reds — this 
last  color  was  the  favorite  of  their  breed- 
ers, but  the  dark  reds  seem  now  to  be  the 
most  fashionable.  All  the  good  Herefords 
are  certainly  not  dark  reds,  some  of  the 
best  herds  in  England  today  contain  a 
large  number  of  highly  prized  cows  of  a 
light  color,  very  deep  fleshed  and  of  great 
scale.  The  great  bull,  Setting  Bull,  sweep- 
stake winner  at  Chicago  over  all  breeds, 
wa°  nearly  black  and  was  a  splendid 


HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DUROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  '«» 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
(or  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    Saa  Franclsco,CaI. 
You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  SaD 
Francisco.     Established  18(0. 


animal.  The  great  bull,  Garfield,  was  very 
nearly  black,  a  bull  of  wonderful  sub- 
stance and  exceedingly  deep  fleshed. 
Many  of  the  descendants  of  this  great  bull 
arc  today's  show  yard  celebrities.  Some 
of  the  best  Hereford  bulls  of  the  breed 
have  black  noses.  The  Earl  of  Shetland 
22nd  (the  record  breaker)  had  a  speckled 
nose,  and  many  of  his  get  had  the  same. 
A  better  bull  would  be  hard  to  find,  and 
at  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  considered 
the  greatest  bull  of  his  time.  Some  of  the 
greatest  bulls  of  the  present  day  are  and 
were  nearly  black,  notable  of  them  Dale 
and  his  son,  Perfection,  the  latter  excep- 
tionally dark.  In  light  red  color  there 
have  been  many  world  beaters.  The  won- 
derful young  cow,  Dew  Drop,  and  her  calf, 
the  great  prize-winning  cow,  Lady  Match- 
less, and  her  yearling  bull  first  at  the  Kan- 
sas City  show.  Beau  Donald  17th  was 
light  red  in  color  and  he  has  been  a  monu- 
ment to  the  breed.  Concerning  red  or 
brewn  around  the  eyes,  many  of  the  best 
Herefords  show  more  or  less  of  this  mark- 
ing and  the  best  breeders  do  not  object  to 
it  Herefords  marked  with  much  brown 
about  the  eyes  usually  trace  deep  in 
the  blood  of  Old  Horace,  than  which  there 
were  none  better.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
best  breeders  used  to  say,  "When  you  get 
a  Hereford  with  brown  around  the  eyes,  it 
is  always  a  good  one."  A  good  example 
of  the  red-eyed  ones  is  Dolly  5th,  grand 
sweepstake  cow,  best  animal  of  any  age 
at  Kansas  City.  Another  is  the  great 
bull,  Diplomat,  imported  for  use  at  Shade- 
land  on  cows  bred  in  the  purple.  Per- 
haps the  black  reds  are  today  the  thickest 
fleshed  and  most  rugged  of  the  Herefords. 
Because  of  their  hardiness  they  are  rather 
preferred  on  the  range  and  also  because 
their  calves  out  of  ordinary  cows  are  usu- 
ally better  colored.  Herefords  of  this 
color,  however,  have  hair  usually  a  little 
hrrsh  and  do  not  have  quite  as  good  a 
touch.  They  frequently  are  lacking  in 
what  is  popularly  regarded  as  desirable, 
a  marking  of  white,  but  will  always  be 
valuable  in  correcting  the  excess  of  white 
so  hard  to  keep  down  in  the  production  of 
the  most  advanced  breeding.  Quite  fre- 
quently Herefords  of  light  color  are  ani- 
mals of  great  scale,  remarkable  feeders 
and  possess  coats  of  wondrous  softness 
and  silkiness. 

About  White  Faces. — It  is  a  matter  for 
corgratulation  that  Hereford  breeders 
have  thus  far  placed  color  among  the  non- 
essentials, and  lovers  of  Herefords  are 
well  aware  that  the  herd  books  have  no 
standards  and  keep  no  record  of  color  and 
that  in  all  competitive  exhibits  individual 
merit,  without  regard  to  color,  is  what 
sends  an  animal  to  the  front.  Every 
Hereford  has  a  white  face,  but  every  white 
face  is  not  a  Hereford.  An  era  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  cattle  business  in  California 
has  set  in  that  guarantees  for  the  future 
as  stable  a  market  for  pure-bred  Here- 
ford bulls  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  producer 
of  the  grade  Hereford  steers.  The  strength 
of  the  Hereford  breed  is  their  increasing 
numbers.  The  Hereford  will  be  still  bet- 
ter appreciated  when  there  are  enough  of 
them  within  the  reach  of  every  stock  man, 
who  has  intelligence  enough  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  the  blood,  but  it 
will  take  many  years  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  To  produce  two  pounds  of 
beef  where  one  was  produced  before,  un- 
der conditions  now  established,  we  are 
forced  to  come  to  the  general  use  of  the 
pure  breeds  of  beef  cattle.  Likewise,  we 
are  compelled  to  use  of  the  blood  of  our 
Improved  beef  breeds  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  beef.  The  future  will  see  an 
end  to  the  awful  waste  of  flesh  sacrificed 
on  the  range  by  lack  of  feed;  the  calves 
will  be  taken  from  their  dams  at  weaning 
time  with  their  veal  flesh  when  they  are 
equal  to  any  calves  of  similar  blood  and 
they  will  be  developed  on  alfalfa  in  the 
great  irrigated  valleys. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  California.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighing  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding, 
every  animal  personally  selected  by  the  seller,  Frank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buy,  or  pay  your  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  freight  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  California 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Cbolce  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  n  good  stallion. 

We  have  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shires,  German  Coaeh  and  Hackney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lots  of 
weight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  horses  that  are  prize-winners  in  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

You  can  always  get  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  burns  and  ready  for  sale; 
we  offer  exceptional  bargains  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

6«K  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  16R1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Sutter  1661 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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California  Dairy  Products. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  of  butter,  cheese  and  evap- 
orated milk  produced  in  California  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1911: 


Butter, 
Counties.  lbs. 

Alameda    233,136 

Alpine    38,000 

Amador    150,000 

Butte    847,645 

Calaveras    37,125 

Colusa    493.326 

Contra  Costa   630.025 

Del  Norte    699,434 

El  Dorado    200,000 

Fresno    3.803.644 

Glenn    283,105 

Humboldt    5,Joo,C82 

Imperial    2.885,941 

Inyo    174,404 

Kern    693,413 

Kings    3,552,542 

Lake    70,770 

Lassen    201,020 

Los  Angeles    482,000 

Madera    87,860 

Marin    1,835,983 

Mendocino    662,334 

Merced    3,102,222 

Modoc    30,300 

Mono    9,948 

Monterey    706,208 

Napa    498,039 

Nevada    106,375 

Orange    158,851 

Placer    205.000 

Plumas    199,299 

Riverside    105,933 

Sacramento    1,405,054 

San  Benito    350.595 

San  Bernardino....  53,661 

San  Diego    621,785 

San  Joaquin    941,430 

San  Luis  Obispo...  2,350,820 

San  Mateo    135,727 

Santa  Barbara    510,527 

Santa  Clara    131,792 

Santa  Cruz    224,146 

Shasta    118,000 

Sierra    212,719 

Siskiyou    500,000 

Sonoma    2,106,349 

Solano    1.144,681 

Stanislaus    5,166,515 

Sutter    579,068 

Tehama    132,665 

Tulare    3,955,583 

Ventura    60,295 

Yolo    1.096.718 

Yuba    106,342 


Cheese, 
lbs. 


100 
54,904 

12,500 

7,378 

66,850 
55,250 
96,890 

664,500 

215,000 

2,500 
609,417 
18,853 

20,000 


349.000 
342.770 


93,176 
233.353 
190.510 

475,248 
140,954 

300 
12,704 
389,000 


464,336 


1,147 

63.875 


50,3S0,736  4,580,495 
Humboldt  county  produced  1,971,300 
pounds  of  casein  and  3,233,906  pounds  of 
evaporated  milk.  Del  Norte  produced 
120,000  pounds  of  casein  and  San  Benito 
4,914,404  pounds  of  evaporated  milk. 
Marin  produced  336,000  pounds  of  evap- 


FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  HO  AKN  mill  GUERNSEY 
HI  l.l.  CALVES,  nIx  montlu  ami  under;  all 
well  iiiiihkIi  bred  ami  Kood  ruoueh  Indi- 
vidually In  commend  Hum  to  the  careful 
brci'ilc  r. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

.1.  W.  HENDERSON, 
BM  I'irsl  Vafl  Ilk.  IllilK..  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

Iir.l.l.A  VISTA  STOCK  RAM  I!, 
It.        I>.  I.  Box  2,  Morllnei.  Cal. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 
PALMKIt,  McBRYDE  &  ftUATLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


orated  milk  and  Sonoma  the  same  amount. 
No  casein  is  reported  from  other  coun- 
ties, though  some  is  produced  in  one  or 
two  large  creameries  elsewhere. 

COMMENTS    BY     MR.  WHITNEY. 

The  above  report  recently  issued  by  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  indicates  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  dairying  industry  of  the 
State.  During  the  previous  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  bureau  reported  but  45,989,- 
141  lbs.  of  butter,  and  the  year  before  that 
43,899,018  lbs.  In  1898  and  1899  the  pro- 
duction was  23,691,028  and  24,868,084  lbs.; 
less  than  half  of  the  present  output.  The 
output  of  cheese  is  practically  stationary, 
last  year's  figures  indicating  a  production 
of  4,648,348  lbs.,  and  the  year  before  that 
4.431,194  lbs.  The  8,S20,310  lbs.  of  evapo- 
rated milk  are  to  be  compared  with  8,- 
299,989  lbs.  in  1910,  and  4,006,876  lbs.  in 
1909. 

Unfortunately  one  of  the  greatest  divi- 
sions of  the  dairy  industry  is  not  dealt 
with  in  the  report,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  satisfactorily,  that  is  for 
market  milk.  Thus  most  of  the  dairies 
within  easy  shipping  distance  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  other  large 
cities  ship  their  milk  whole  and  no  credit 
is  given  in  the  above  record.  This  re- 
moves a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
bay  counties  in  the  north  and  the  coast 
counties  of  the  south,  butter  and  cheese 
in  which  is  produced  in  locations  where 
shipping  is  inconvenient.  Even  from  a 
number  of  the  valley  counties  a  large 
amount  of  milk  and  cream  is  shipped, 
which  is  not  made  into  butter.  That 
which  is  made  into  butter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco creameries,  for  instance,  is  credited, 
where  possible,  to  the  counties  from  which 
the  cream  comes. 

Since  most  of  the  butter  is  now  made  in 
creameries  and  not  on  the  dairies  where 
the  cream  is  produced,  it  has  been  easier 
to  gain  a  complete  record  of  the  produc- 
tion that  it  once  was,  though  it  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  the  small  dairies  mak- 
ing their  own  butter  have  been  overlooked. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  receipts  of  butter  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  were  more  than  6,000.000  lbs. 
greater  than  during  the  previous  year, 
with  fewer  receipts  from  outside  the 
State,  and  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
existed  in  Los  Angeles,  while  the  reported 
increase  of  production  is  less  than  this 
6,000,000  pounds. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
this  report  is  the  large  butter  production 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  five  counties 
of  which  report  more  than  3,000,000 
pounds  for  the  year,  totaling  19,580,506 
pounds,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  that  of  the 
whole  State.  Humboldt  county,  however, 
is  the  banner  dairying  county,  with  nearly 
a  million  pounds  more  butter  than  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  besides  sending 
out  over  three  million  pounds  of  evap- 
orated milk  and  considerable  cheese. 
Stanislaus  county,  which  produced  the 
greatest  amount  of  butter  in  1910,  still 
gained  more  than  800,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter, in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  fruit 
tree  planting,  which  was  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  alfalfa. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  dairying  situa- 
tion shown  above  is  the  great  difference 
in  production  between  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  in  spite  of  their 
resemblance  in  size,  fertility  and  climate. 
Thus  only  three  of  these  counties  show 
over  a  million  pounds  of  butter,  less  than 
either  Stanislaus,  Tulare  or  Fresno  coun- 
ties. With  the  immense  amount  of  irri- 
gation facilities  that  will  be  available  in 
the  future  this  section  should  eventually 
equal  the  southern  half  of  the  interior 
valley. 

Aside  even  from  Humboldt  county,  it 
can  be  seen  from  this  report  that  alfalfa 
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FENCE 


For  HOGS,  STOCK 
and  POULTRY 

STRONG:       Because  it's  made  of  lar^e  high  carbon  steel  wires. 

DURABLE:  Because  it's  double  galvanized  and  all  wires  inter- 
woven and  securely  locked. 

CHEAP:  Because  it's  sold  by  actual  weight  at  direct  factory 
prices. 

OUB  GUARANTEE  GOES  WITH  EVERY  ROD. 
Kstimates  given.  Contracts  taken. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rains: 
Cooper  3«K(| — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
WanlMrll  lloiienl  —  First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
I*.  Holier!  10.1 — First  vcurling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago.  1910. 
AKnnioiM  400s — First  Rani  I,amb.  New  York.  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs.  First  International.  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  16  first  prizes  and  4  champions;  Omaha, 


x o  uui  ui  xii  u re i  irrum  miu 
rst  and  second  ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS. 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


PURE  BRED  DAIRY  COWS 

I  am  arranging  to  go  East  to  make  personal  selection  of  Regis- 
tered Dairy  Stock  for  California  Breeders.  Shipment  at  this  time 
in  carload  lots  will  insure  favorable  rates  and  careful  care  in  ship- 
ment. 

CORPESPORDENCE  SOLICITED 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

401  Examiner  Bldg,  San  Francisco. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND  DAIRYMEN! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  ottering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  I)e 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  trrandsnn  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holstein  Bulls  that  are  bred  in 
Great  Sire  lines.  We  have  eight 
young  Hulls  that  carry  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.  Hundreds  of 
cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fail  to 
produce  sons  that  are  successful  sires.  Hulls  carrying  the 
blood  of  Belle  Korndyke.  Canary's  Mercedes.  Heryl  Wayne, 
be  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

BUBBH  \N  A.  WBLDOX,  I".  O.  Box  3115,  Siierainenlo,  Cal. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  U  nlvemlty,  Cal. 
From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sele  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  plrea 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  I  oil  II  KITCHEN KH — 113«9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906.  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings — all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinking  of  baying  an,  kind  ot  pip. . 
y oar  beit  interests  will  be  served  by  wrHiat 
■i  for  prices  sad  particalsrs. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  NEED  CATTLE  of  any  kind  in 
carload  lots,  wc  can  supply  vou.  Heenan 
&  Weldon,  P.O.  Box  365,  Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — 20  Short-horn  Grade  Durham 
cows,  all  heavy  milkers.  Heenan  & 
Weldon,  P.  O.  Box  365.  Sacramento. 


15  MULES  FOR  SALE— Weight  about  1200 
A  snap.  W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examine) 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis 
tered  Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hoi 
steins. 


SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Aged  boar 
and  brood  sows  and  young  stock,  subject 
to  registry.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  oi 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 


SWINE — W.  M.  Carruthers,  401  Examiner 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Choice  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China  boars. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Size  and   quality.  Locusi 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &   CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


600  YEARLING] 
300  2-YEAR-OLD  I 


RAMS 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THF  BULIARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Big  News  Book  FREE 

'  Full  of  big  photographs— U.  S.  and  State 
Experiments,  testimonials,  facts,  figures  and 
100  points  you'll  be  glad  to  know  about 
this  genuine  20th  Century 
Wonder — 


Both 

Separator  &  Engine 
in  One  Machine  I 

price,  delivered  with  demonstra- 
tion.   Strongest  guarantee  of 
dependability.    Most  sanitary. 
Skims  faster  than  10  men  can 
milk.  Bowl  runs  without  slight- 
est vibration.  Needsnowatch- 
'"K  When  Milklng's  Dona 

—Skimming's  Done 
One  size  for  any  size  dairy, 
Thousands  i  n  satisfactory  use 
everywhere.    Can  trade  in 
your  old  hand-crank  machine. 
Book  tells  all.  Write  today 
sure.  Address 
Morton  Decker,  Pres. 

Standard  Separator  < 

318  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
 Be  Sure  To  Ask  For  Book  *B  

Prompt  delivery  made  irom 
Pdcillc  Coast  points 


dairying  yet  comes  far  from  monopolizing 
all  of  the  industry.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  cheese  is  made  in  the  coast 
counties,  two  of  them  producing  over  two 
million  pounds  of  butter  each,  and  Marin 
county  nearly  that,  while  nearly  all  of 
them  ship  large  amounts  of  cream  and 
milk  to  the  cities. 

The  most  noticeable  progress  in  dairy- 
ing of  any  section  of  the  State  has  been 
made  by  imperial  county,  which  produced 
1,948,710  pounds  of  butter  the  preceding 
year,  almost  a  million  pounds  less  than  in 
the  season  of  1910-11.  While  this  gain  is 
less  than  that  of  Humboldt,  the  percentage 
of  gain  is  much  greater,  and  is  due  to  the 
excellent  facilities  for  securing  a  heavy 
milk  yield  in  winter  and  the  great  growth 
of  alfalfa  that  takes  place  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

The  prices  for  the  time  report  covers 
ran  considerably  less  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Strategically,  however,  the 
situation  looks  good.  The  local  dealers 
have  cleared  off  all  of  the  storage  butter 
which  threatened  to  make  trouble  for 
them  last  summer  and  helped  to  reduce 
prices.  They  have  also  laid  the  basis  for 
an  export  trade  to  Eastern  trade  centers 
which  will  enable  them  to  dispose  of  any 
surplus  here  and  figure  with  some  ac- 
curacy on  the  future  course  of  the  mar- 
kets. Future  prices  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  will,  as  this  winter,  probably  have 
to  run  below  those  of  the  North  and  Bast, 
but  the  excellent  dairying  conditions  of 
California,  shown  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction in  a  year  of  comparatively  poor 
prices,  must  put  this  State  more  and  more 
in  the  lead  as  an  ideal  dairying  section. 


NOTABLE  ENGLISH  SALES 


The  spring  sales  in  Great  Britain  on 
Short-horns  and  Aberdeen  Angus  are  just 
past  and  large  prices  have  been  realized. 
The  prices,  according  to  the  Breeder's 
Gazette,  have  advanced  over  the  last  four 
years  $80  per  head.  The  lot  of  Short- 
horn bulls  and  heifers  from  the  Dunne 
Lodge  herd  averaged  $1450  per  head, 
from  Beaufort  Castle  $1264,  from  Cluny 
Castle  $877,  and  from  Polmaise  $727  per 
head.  The  Aberdeen  Angus  prices  were 
also  a  great  surprise.    It  seems  a  new 

ra  of  prices  is  coming  to  this  country, 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  great  advances 
in  prices  across  the  water.  George  Bel- 
lows, the  Short-horn  breeder  of  Missouri, 
told  the  writer  the  last  time  he  saw  him 
that  it  seemed  as  if  a  boom  on  pure-bred 

ive  stock  was  near  at  hand.  He  said  it 
was  in  the  air.  The  fire  seems  to  be 
lighting  up  Great  Britain,  and  when  it 
starts  across  the  water  it  takes  just  a 
spark  to  light  it  up  on  this  continent. 
Breeders  who  expect  to  be  in  the  market 
for  registered  stock  should  strengthen 
their  herds  and  flocks,  and  new  breeders 
who  are  considering  getting  into  the  pure- 
bred business,  ought  to  get  busy,  for  it' 

irices  do  soar  it  will  cost  twice  as  much 

ater  on  to  buy  stock  to  show  at  the 
Panama  Exposition  in  1915.      W.  M.  C. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


ORIGINAL  & 
i  GENUINE 

,  Slid  «STS  &  GATES 


f  I  ^HE  Fence  adds  value  to 
the  farm.  Keep  fences  in 
order  and  the  house  painted. 
It  indicates  prosperity. 
Here's  an  instance:  Not  long 

ago  a  little  farm  with  shabby 

buildings  and  fences  rotted  down, 
sold  for  a  song.  The  new  owner 
had  the  right  idea.  Buildings  were 
painted.  Wire  fences  were  erected 
to  divide  the  farm  into  small  fields  in  order  to 
change  pastures  and  rotate  crops  systematically. 
Then  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 
The  cost  of  painting  and  fencing  was  less  than 
$200.00.    The  farm  sold  for  four  times  its  pur- 


v 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap- 
er than  Wood  anil 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


chase  price.    Appearances  do  count. 


AMERICAN  FENCE  is  made 
of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvan- 
ized   heavily,    having  the 
American  hinged  joint  (patented), 


a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear- 
resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durability — 
three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload 
lots,  thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


Send  far  copy  of  " American  Fence  News, " 
alio  booh  "How  to  Mate  the  Farm  Fay." 
profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  be 
employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.     Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F,  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St. ;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
San  Francisco, Los  Angeles,Portland,  Seattle. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I},  2},  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERLOO-BOY  |?vefy°*je- 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
shccp=shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped— fully  guaranteed. 

CDrC   JTfiP  TUC    «C|/|Mp  A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 

rntt  run  inc.  ftofXIliU  stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you  in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 

You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl! 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AIVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

1  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs  and  all  laments  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Remove*  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
sprains  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable 
Vvtry  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  *ive  satisfaction  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle  Bold  bj  druggist*  or  sent  oy  ex- 
press, charges  paid  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  HTSend  for  descriptive  circular*, 
testimonials  etc.  Address 

Thp  Lawrence  Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0, 


BE  READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-K 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
r  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
f'&ltf77)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


.^PlV^^pROTEIN  A  A°l 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  ok  Boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-328  Front  St.,  Han  Francisco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

ore  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  Htockisien  because  they 
give  better  reHults  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2.17.  B£RKELRY,  CAL. 


CAMS  ON  WINDMILLS 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6. 
8.  10.12.14.16.18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
I7i  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport.  III. 


LATEST  OLEOMARGARINE 
NEWS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  gave  hearings, 
March  15  and  lfi.  to  the  dairymen  of  the 
country  in  opposition  to  the  Lever  oleo 
margarine  bill.  The  hearings  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  National  Dairy  Union, 
President  Geo.  L.  Flanders  having  charge 
of  the  presentation  of  the  case.  The 
Grange  rendered  efficient  service,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Grange  and  six 
State  Granges  being  prominent  among  the 
speakers;  the  Farmers  National  Congress 
was  conspicuous  through  its  president; 
several  Congressmen  not  on  the  commit 
tee  were  attracted  to  the  hearings  and 
participated;  officers  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, dairymen's  associations  and  State 
agricultural  departments  were  also  among 
the  speakers.  The  National  Dairy  Divis- 
ion furnished  some  important  facts.  Many 
interested  dairymen  from  different  sec- 
tions thronged  the  committee  room.  The 
oleomargarine  people  were  represented  by 
three  or  four  lawyers.  Taken  all  in  all. 
veterans  in  the  oleomargarine  fight  de- 
clared that  there  had  never  been  a 
stronger,  fairer,  abler  presentation  of  the 
dairy  side  of  the  case.  The  committee, 
though  apparently  hostile,  listened  atten- 
tively and  courteously  to  the  evidence  and 
arguments. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  all  this  work,  but  this  seems 
evident:  whereas  the  drift  of  affairs  was 
entirely  favorable  to  the  oleomargarine 
cause  a  few  weeks  ago  there  has  been  an 
apparent  turn  in  the  tide.  This  may  have 
come  too  late  to  be  effective,  but  if  the 
agricultural  interests  are  persistent  in 
writing  to  Representatives  and  Senators 
the  defeat  of  the  Lever  bill  may  be  pos- 
sible. Petitions  are  good,  but  individual 
letters  are  better. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Dairy  Union 
has  not  been  content  to  be  merely  at  work 
in  defeating  a  proposed  law,  but  it  is 
aggressive  in  diligently  pushing  the 
Haugen  bill,  which  strengthens  the  weak 
places  in  the  existing  law.  Much  effort  is 
being  made  to  get  a  positive,  accurate, 
unvarying  standard  of  color  rather  than 
trust  to  vague  and  somewhat  elastic  ex- 
pressions. Gko.  M.  Wiiitakkr. 

Secretary  National  Dairy  Union. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  MANGY  COW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  milk  cow  with 
some  trouble  about  her  head,  neck  and 
shoulders,  which  causes  her  to  rub  her- 
self enough  to  make  raw  spots  and  take 
off  most  all  of  the  hair  from  the  parts 
affected.  The  trouble  has  been  standing 
for  18  months,  but  I  have  been  using  medi- 
cine at  different  times,  which  stops  the 
rubbing,  and  the  part  will  cover  with  hair 
nicely  again,  but  in  due  time  the  trouble 
shows  up  again. 

I  am  raising  this  cow's  last  calf,  which 
is  6  months  old,  and  I  see  the  same  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  is  beginning  to  show  up 
on  the  calf,  in  light  form,  in  the  same 
place  as  on  the  cow.  Both  animals'  con- 
dition and  appetite  are  fine  and  they  are 
having  grass  with  hay  and  some  potatoes 
and  carrots.  How  about  using  milk  from 
this  cow?   Is  there  any  danger  to  persons? 

Lompoc.  J.  A.  S. 

■TOY  HV  DR.  A.  C.  PYLE. 

This  cow  seems  to  have  mange  or  scab- 
bies,  which  is  caused  by  a  parasite  and 
is  easily  spread  by  contact  to  other  cattle. 
It  should  be  treated  by  two  or  three  ap- 
plications, ten  days  apart,  of  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  creolin,  well  scrubbed  into  the 
skin.  The  solution  is  made  by  mixing 
five  tablespoonsfuls  of  creolin  in  a  gallon 
of  hot  water. 

The  treatment  should  be  applied  pretty 
well  over  the  body  to  cover  all  the  affected 


The  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 

Used  for  Road  Grading.  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  casting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  105th  Avenue 

Branches:  San  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard  —  I.os  Angeles 


Luitwieler  Deep  Well  Pumps  Run  Easy 


San  FranclHCO  Agentn 
SIMO.VDS  >l  A(  IIINKHY  CO. 
12-14  \ntoina  St. 


For  the  reason  that  the  power  Is  applied  so 
uniformly  with  the  cam  mechanism  that  there 
Is  no  jerk  or  jar.  This  has  been  conclusively 
proved  many  times,  and  particularly  by  our 
recent  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Electrical 
Exposition,  consisting  of  a  Luitwleler  Im- 
proved Pump  mounted  on  4  water  glasses  only, 
and  operating  with  so  little  vibration  that  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  placed  upright  on  top 
of  the  pump  was  not  shaken  off  when  pump- 
ing against  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  No  arrangement  of  cranks  and 
gears  can  accomplish  this  smoothness  of 
action. 

I.I  ITWIELER  PIMPS  have  no  dead  cen- 
ters, no  back  lash  on  the  gears  and  require 
no  pit. 

Built  for  use  with  all  kinds  of  driving 
power,  in  12  sizes,  for  Irrigation,  water  works, 
railroads,  fire  pressure,  etc.  Send  for  free 
information. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

(Established  1877) 
707  North  Main  St. 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


OUR  CROPS 

can  get  more  nitrogen  out  of  one 
single  sack  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

than  out  of  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of  manure.  The 
Nitrogen  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  ioo%  available 
and  is  immediately  so  the  day  you  apply  it!   It  produces 

More  powerful  growth  and  healthier, 
bigger  plants.  Easy  to  handle,  clean, 
cheap,  odorless,  free  from  fillers. 

Write  to  us  for  valuable  free  literature  on  the  crops  that 
mean  a  living  to  you.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers  mng?v£™"°'"  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  WINNERS 


NETHERHALL  BROWNIE  IX 

World's  Record  Ayrshire 
Owner  Uses  a  Tubular 


DAIRYMEN  making  most  money  use  high 
producing  cows  and  the  highest  produc- 
ing cream  separator,  Mr,  J.  W.  Clise,  suc- 
cessful business  dairyman  of  Redmond, 
Wash.,  owns  Netherhall Brownie  IX,  world's 
record  Ayrshire  cow  shown  above.  He  uses 
and  recommends  the 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Others,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, likewise  use  Tubulars 
exclusively.    Tubulars  are 
winners.    Twice   the  skim- 
ming force.  Skim  faster  and 
twiceasclean.  Dairy  Tubulars 
contain  no  disks.  Tubu- 
lars produce  best  and  most  cream 
— make  a  profit  no  other  separator  can 
get.  Other  separators  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment for  Tubulars.  Ask  for  tree  trial. 

BOTH  FREE 

Ask  for  catalog  No.  131  and  "Business 
Dairying."   Both  are  free,  postpaid. 

THE   iHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

I    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago.  111.;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Dallas. 
Tex.;  Toronto.  Can.;  Winni- 
ng- Can- 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 

24Llttell  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mar.  7,  1911. 
Gentlemen:  I  have 
used  y  ovi  r  Spav  1  u  Cu  re 
for  twenty-rtve  years 
with  excellent  results. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
dollars  to  the  value  of  your  horse.  The  old  reliable 
remedy  forKpavln,  Ringbone, Splint,  Curb, Swollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Equally  reliable  as  bouse-, 
bold  remedy.  At  dru^ists,  $1  a  bottle.  Get  free, 
book, "A  Treatiseon  the  Horse,"  or  wrlteto—  12 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Save  10%  B„%g 

FrcmTAY  WHAT 

y-|  for  every  service,  Rotary, 

JT  UIYIDS  Centrifugal  and  Spray, 

  Rumsey  s  make.  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies. 

•  "St.  Marys" 

Gas  Engines    best  on 

 the  market. 

%\  to  ioo  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 
"PjtJ^       All    Sizp.s,   Fittings  and 

&_  Valves 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 
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Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

Mission  St.      Sao  Francisco 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


parts,  and  needs  to  be  repeated  in  ten  days 
to  destroy  the  younger  generation.  The 
sheds  should  be  cleaned  and  white- 
washed. The  calf  should  have  the  same 
treatment  as  the  cow.  The  milk  is  fit  for 
food  in  so  far  as  this  trouble  is  concerned. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


WHAT  AN  ACRE  WILL  DO  IN 
STOCK. 


To  the  Editor:  The  real  estate  men 
claim  that  with  an  acre  of  alfalfa  you  can 
raise  two  cows  and  six  hogs.  The  cows, 
averaging  $10  a  month  each,  would  bring 
in  nine  months  $180.  The  six  pigs  would 
average  $8  or  $9  apiece,  making  for  the 
hogs,  $48.  The  total  for  the  acre  would 
be  $228,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
increase  of  the  cows.  Now,  we  have  100 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  a  string  of  cows  and 
we  don't  make  any  such  profit.  Is  the 
trouble  with  us  or  with  the  real  estate 
men?  Admirer. 

Woodland. 

This  brings  up  the  old  question  of  how 
much  a  given  piece  of  land  should  pro- 
duce, which  is  never  fully  answered,  as 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  what 
the  same  land  will  produce  under  inten- 
sive and  extensive  cultivation,  and  what 
different  pieces  of  land  will  produce  with 
the  same  kind  of  care. 

At  all  events,  the  real  estate  men  are 
sure  to  be  extremely  optimistic,  put  high 
yields  and  high  prices  together  and  com- 
bine the  butter  production  of  a  good  cow 
with  the  appetite  of  a  poor  one. 

The  subject  of  the  amount  of  feed  in 
the  acre  was  discussed  with  the  Hayden 
brothers  on  their  ranch  on  the  banks  of 
Cache  creek,  Yolo,  Yolo  county,  and  the 
claims  of  the  real  estate  men  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  substantiated  there.  The 
farm  has  20  acres  to  alfalfa  and  the  rest, 
50  acres,  to  fruit,  mostly  almonds,  not  in- 
cluding waste  land  along  ditches  and  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  which  would  give  a 
little  pasture  to  calves  and  hogs.  The 
orchard  is  given  fairly  clean  cultivation, 
but  will  naturally  furnish  some  roughage. 
The  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile,  is  irri- 
gated by  pumping  from  the  creek,  and  the 
alfalfa,  when  not  pastured,  yields  about 
nine  tons  to  the  acre.  The  alfalfa  is  usu- 
ally made  into  hay,  and  most  of  it  is 
chopped  up  before  feeding. 

On  the  ranch  are  12  head  of  milk  cows 
and  nine  head  of  horses,  five  sows  and 
usually  from  40  to  75  head  of  hogs,  large 
and  small,  which  have  the  run  of  the 
ranch.  Last  August  there  were  19  head 
of  young  cattle,  and  since  that  time  9 
calves  have  also  been  raised,  making  a 
total  of  about  48  head  of  cows  and  horses, 
besides  the  sheep. 

There  was,  however,  seven  acres  of  bar- 
ley hay  purchased  in  the  fall,  averaging 
three  tons  to  the  acre.  A  large  part  of 
this  is  still  in  the  barn  and  will  last  un- 
til this  season's  alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut. 

The  orchard  is  now  being  seeded  to 
alfalfa,  and  in  the  future  more  cattle,  by 
a  great  '.leal,  can  be  kept,  although  this 
will  not  show  just  what  an  acre  will 
keep. 


E.  J.  Weldon  has  just  returned  from 
the  East  with  a  carload  of  registered 
Holsteins  for  his  big  dairy  herd  on  the 
Diepenbrock  ranch.  Mr.  Weldon's  impor- 
tation includes  three  herd  bulls  and  22 
cows  and  heifers. 


Write  OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Jas. 
A.  Brown,  Mgr.,  Dept.  3,  1661  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco,  for  catalogue  of  Price 
Saver  lines,  including  Implements,  Gaso- 
line Engines,  Pumps,  Wire  Fence,  Paint. 
Buggies,  Wagons,  Harness,  Cream  Separa- 
tors, Furniture,  Carpets,  etc.,  etc.  Prices 
are  wholesale  to  you.  Catalogue  is  free. 
State  line  most  interested  in.  Send  five 
of  your  neighbors'  names  who  would  also 
like  catalogue. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   37  FIRST  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  ArCR  Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


NEW  LAND  OPENING 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  completed  and  these  lands  ;i>  " 
now  being  sold  in  smail  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  land. 


Towns,  Schools  and  Churches 
Near  at  Hand. 

CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  alfalfa, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically 

Cost  to  the  irrigator  low. 

drainage  system  the  best. 
TRANSPORTATION — Both  by 

water. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  pay 
ment  easy. 


unlimited. 
Canal  and 


rail  and 


For  full  particulars: 

KIHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

Willows,  Glenn  Connly,  Cal. 

Check  off  what  you  are  interested  in; 

Citrus  Fruits  Deciduous  Fruits 

Dairying  General  Farming 

Hogs  Berries 

Poultry  Bees 

Alfalfa  Garden  Track  RP 


TEN   YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


The 

More  You  Look 

into  the  tire  question,  the  more  certain 
you  will  be  to  insist  on  getting 

Firestone 


"Most  Miles  Per  Dollar  of  Cosf» 

They  are  built  extra  durable  to  withstand  extra 
hard  service  on  rough  roads.    The  fact  that 
,  Firestone  Tires  hold  the  world's  record  for 
durability  is  proof  that  they  are  best  for  the 
hard  service  demanded  by  automobile- 
owning  farmers. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


'America's  largest  Exclusive  Tire 
and  Rim  Makers" 

Akron,  Ohio 

and  All 

^Principal 
.Cities. ' 


Write  for 
Our  Book 
on  Tires  and 
Rims— Free! 


Cross  Section 
View  of  Firestone 
Demountable  Rim 


If  you  want  to  know  how  Firestone  Demountable 
Rims  do  away  with  tire  trouble  delays  and  road  re- 
pairs, and  cut  down  tire  expense,  write  for  our 
Demountable  Rim  Book— FREE. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York ;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 

Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 
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POULTRY. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
nado.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento. 
Cal. 

1  1UUMPH  ANCONAS,  REDS,  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Mi- 
norcas, eggs  for  hatching,  and  day-old 
chicks  of  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
mating  list;  satisfaction  and  safe  ar- 
ri\al  guaranteed.  Triumph  Incubator 
Co..  Corning.  Cal. 

BAKKKI)  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
linval  Ulue  Strain)  —  Eggs,  $2. .10  per  15. 
Also  baby  chicks.  That's  all.  Enoch 
Crews.  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen.  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  20c 
apiece.  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1.00  setting. 
White  Indian  Runner  eggs,  $2.50  setting. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Duvall,  Franklin  Av.,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
lully  mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Buff,  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  Wal- 
lian.  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young.  Los  Gatos,  Cal 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Call 
fornia  St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

JAY-OLD  CHICKS.  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock,     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


BUFF  OK^INGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  fo: 
hatching.  Stansfleld,  3303  E  14th  St.. 
Oakland.  

UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — The  kind 
that  pav.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress M.  Russell  James,  Box  146,  Stege. 
Cal. 


rfOTTLEl)  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo 
W.  Taylor.  Fort  Bragg.  Cal.   Box  342. 


UtilCKENS,  DUCKS,  GEEbE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  541 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  .Orland, 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 

b'REE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  b 
Sullivan.   25   Market  St..  Agnew.  Santi 

Clara  County.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2. 
Pomona.  Cal.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bi3seli,  Pro 
prietor.  Livermore.  Cal. — Burr.  Whit 
Orpinirton  

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS:  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Eggs  5c  each.  S.  G.  Cooley,  R.  D. 
21.  San  Jose,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Laying  Indian  ducks  at  $1.00 
each.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos.  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.50:  $6  for  100;  can  fill  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAI  TV  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Batavia,  CaL 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Be»t  laying  Mlraln  on  the  roast.  91-00  per 
Netting.  S.'.UO  per  100;  day-old  chicks,  9 1 'J. 00 
per  100. 

W.  B.  EVANS, 

R.  10,  Box  74,  Campbell,  Cal. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE   A  I.I. -V  i:  A  It  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c.  $1,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

I!  \MONA  FARMS, 
D.  B.  COXE,  Prop.,  Chino,  Calif. 


Growing  Industry  Requires  Growing 

Facilities. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Sw.vYst.ooD,  Pomona. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  the 
growth  of  the  poultry  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. Ten  years  ago  there  were  very 
few  eggs  produced,  over  and  above  what 
the  local  markets  called  for,  in  Sonoma 
county,  outside  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Peta- 
luma, while  today  thousands  of  cases  are 
being  shipped,  some  from  as  far  north  as 
[Uriah  and  intermediate  points.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  we  were  shipping  eggs 
from  the  frozen  north  to  feed  our  people, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  coming  in 
this  winter,  while  Petaluma  is  shipping 
eggs  as  far  east  as  Chicago.  But  outside 
of  these  egg  shipments,  which  I  am  afraid 
will  not  make  the  producers  rich,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  new  methods  of 
handling  the  surplus  eggs,  broilers  or  old 
hens  that  are  always  forced  on  a  market 
already  glutted  with  broilers  of  various 
sizes.  Some  time  ago  I  suggested  a  plan 
that,  to  my  mind,  is  feasible,  and  could 
be  made  profitable  to  all  concerned,  but  it 
did  not  cause  a  ripple  on  the  calm,  placid 
lakes  of  easy-going  Petalumans.  You  see, 
it  was  not  broiler  time;  poultrymen,  like 
the  average  farmer,  always  wait  until  the 
thing  strikes  them  and  knocks  over  their 
apple  cart,  then  they  commence  to  howl. 
But  howling  is  very  little  use  when  the 
apples  are  spilled. 

CANNING  Poultry  Sucgestkk. — A  little 
foresight  is  worfeh  a  whole  lot  of  hind- 
sight, and  if  some  of  our  enterprising 
business  men  would  engage  to  build  a 
canning  factory  where  poultry  could  be 
made  into  good  wholesome  food,  the 
poultrymen  of  the  State  would  want  to 
kick  themselves  for  letting  the  oppor- 
tunity slip  through  their  hands.  Back 
east  the  beef  packers  send  men  around 
to  buy  up  all  young  stock  from  the  farm- 
ers, and  I  have  been  told  that  in  many- 
cases  from  10  to  15  cents  is  the  average 
price  paid.  Then  they  are  taken  and  fed 
on  the  refuse  meat  and  a  little  whole 
some  mill  feed,  and  put  up  in  cans  with 
a  nice  label  and  sent  here  for  people  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for.  But  the  pack- 
ers are  not  to  blame,  they  simply  utilize 
their  waste  product  and  make  a  market 
for  it. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  got  to  do. 
The  poultry  industry  is  assuming  such 
proportions  that  it  is  simply  suicide  to 
force  the  surplus  stock  on  the  markets 
all  at  once.  During  January,  February 
and  March  prices  are  always  fairly  good, 
but  just  as  soon  as  the  Leghorn  broilers 
begin  to  come  in  prices  go  down  on  all 
poultry.  In  fact,  prices  for  small  broil- 
ers are  so  low,  that  many  poultrymen 
prefer  to  destroy  the  cockerels  as  soon  as 
they  can  distinguish  the  sex.  This  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  ought  not  to 
exist  where  people  like  good  living,  and 
would  not  exist  if  poultrymen  would  get 
together  and  talk  it  over.  If  some  enter- 
prising business  man  should  start  up  a 
chicken  canning  factory,  the  poultrymen 
would  want  to  kick  themselves  for  letting 
one  branch  of  their  business  be  cornered, 
yet  they  don't  pay  any  attention  to  it 
themselves. 

Value  of  Poultry  Products  ar  Foon. — 
In  caring  for  the  flocks,  we  see  many  Im- 
provements in  the  last  few  years.  This 
is  especially  so  in  the  manner  of  brooding 
chicks.  Farm  papers  and  poultry  jour- 
nals have  done  good  work  in  educating 
beginners,  and  there  is  less  sickness  heard 
of  than  there  was  just  a  few  years  ago. 
And  with  improvements  all  along  the  line, 
it  would  seem  as  if  we  would  improve  the 
facilities  for  disposing  of  our  products. 
All  the  big  ranges  are  being  turned  into 
homesteads,  beef  and  mutton  are  getting 


scarcer  and  dearer,  and  this  gives  a  bright 
side  to  the  poultry  industry,  if  it  is  man- 
aged right.  Supposing  the  farmers  and 
cattle  men  rushed  all  their  stock  onto  the 
market  in  a  few  weeks  and  left  it  bare  the 
rest  of  the  year,  what  would  become  of 
them,  or  of  us,  either,  for  that  matter? 
Yet  this  is  just  what  the  poultrymen  do 
year  after  year.  Eggs  are  good  food  for 
children  and  working  men  and  take  the 
place  of  meat;  indeed,  they  contain  more 
nourishment,  without  any  of  the  indi- 
gestible elements.  School  children  would 
be  much  brighter  and  better  at  their 
studies  if  their  meat  ration  was  cut  out 
and  eggs  substituted. 

Better  Distribution  Desirable. — In  all 
California  we  have  but  a  few  large  cities 
to  consume  the  poultry  produced  over  a 
large  extent  of  country.  Towns  of  a  few 
thousand  create  a  local  market  for  those 
raised  near  by,  but  the  bulk  finds  its  way 
to  one  of  the  large  cities.  And  when  there 
is  a  big  poultry  center  near  a  city,  the 
quantity  sent  to  that  market  from  this 
center  alone  practically  shuts  out  all  the 
lesser  localities.  The  market  is  conse- 
quently glutted  just  when  there  ought  to 
be  a  clear  field.  Shipping  live  poultry  in 
hot  weather  is  hardly  possible,  besides,  to 
ship  any  distance,  it  would  take  the  price 
of  the  chickens  to  pay  the  freight,  so  that 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  Los  Angeles 
has  a  large  tourist  population  during  the 
winter  months  that  so  far  has  been  a  great 
help  in  keeping  the  market  fairly  good, 
but  the  poultry  industry  is  having  new 
recruits,  and  there  is  a  big  territory  that 
is  yet  uncovered,  where  thousands  of 
chickens  can  be  raised.  The  same  condi- 
tions exist  around  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento. Plenty  of  room  for  the  industry 
to  grow,  but  no  better  facilities  for  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus  stock. 

The  breeders  who  raise  the  large  breeds 
are  not  so  vitally  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion as  the  Leghorn  breeders,  because 
by  caponizing  they  can  hold  the  cockerels 
until  the  market  is  ready  for  them;  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  the  birds  losing 
weight,  as  they  can,  by  proper  manage 
ment  be  kept  on  the  increase.  Then  good 
fat  hens  are  always  in  demand  at  restau- 
rants and  boarding  houses.  But  a  can- 
ning plant  would  benefit  everybody,  so  all 
poultrymen  can  afford  to  boost  for  such 
an  institution  in  every  large  poultry 
center.  If  it  was  run  by  an  experienced 
man — and  no  other  should  run  it — one 
who  has  learned  how  to  fatten  and  dress 
poultry,  the  business  need  not  confine 
itself  to  canning,  but  could  supply  the 
market  at  times  with  a  good  grade  of 
dressed  poultry. 

Out-of-Date  ESOG  Traffic. — If  farmers 
and  poultrymen  are  to  be  made  the  target 
of  laws  such  as  this  liability  law,  they 
will  need  to  cultivate  a  more  aggressive 
spirit,  and  begin  to  go  for  the  other  fel- 
low, in  the  matter  of  trade.  In  these  days 
of  "modernism,'  a  coined  word,  we  sup- 
posed that  the  old  method  of  trading  eggs 
for  commodities  was  outlawed;  imagine 
my  surprise  to  find  it  in  a  good,  healthy 
condition  in  a  city  of  13,000  inhabitants. 
Some  weeks  ago,  having  some  surplus 
eggs,  and  not  wanting  to  hatch  so  early, 
I  took  them  to  the  feed  store  from  which 
I  had  ordered  and  paid  a  bill  of  $17  for 
feed,  and  when  the  eggs  were  counted  out 
the  clerk  politely  handed  the  basket  back 
and  gave  me  credit  in  a  book  for  the  eggs. 

I  said,  "don't  you  pay  cash,  Mr.   ." 

"No,  ma'am,  he  answered."  So  I  took 
some  garden  seeds  for  the  amount,  and 
bid  the  dealer  good  bye  for  eternity.  That 
rascally  system  will  never  thrive  at  my 
expense,  and  if  all  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  would  stand  up  for  their  rights  it 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Hopland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  Day-old  Chicks — heavy  lay- 
ing Strain. 

Best  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
California.  Sanitary  conditions  per- 
fect. 


Correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 

show  room. 


Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  Inylng  and 
prize  winning  strains. 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
bred  stock  ot  all  ages  on  hand.    Eggs  for 

hatching. 

D:  N'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Foltler,  Mating  litt,  ci'r- 
rnhtr  fttiil  pricet. 


F.  E.  BALDWIN, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy- weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pullets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.  Baby  ehix,  9  to  12 
cents. 

ROOFDBN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison,  Prop. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


31  ENTRIES 


QUALITY 


27  PRIZES 


White   Orpington*.   While  Raeka, 
All  varieties  Indian  Bunner  Duekn. 
Pn.HU  —  JesNie     SI  rawberry,  Himalaya 
Blackberry. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

LodX  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

.I  V-.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 
43(10  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  White  Wyau- 
dottc*.  Light  Brahman,  While  MlDorraa, 
White  Hollnnd  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
1..   If.  COBBI.iCDK'K  &  CO., 
TIL*  Hrondnay.  Oakland.  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  600  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  nysteni.  In  breeding;  yards. 
Chick*.  *;<•  per  100. 

Egg*  for  hatching,  $3  per  9100)  SI  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEHPEL, 
K.  F.  D„  No.  1.  I.athrop.  Cal. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FAR IV! 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
lottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  In  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 
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would  die  a  natural  death.  Every  system 
of  fraud  and  wrongdoing  is  nurtured  and 
kept  alive  only  by  the  people  who  submit 
to  it.    Sometimes  I  think  the  majority  of 


Western  farmers  must  have  been  follow- 
ers of  John  Bright,  M.  P.,  some  forty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Bright's  motto  was  "peace  at 
any  price."    And  I  am  quite  sure  Ameri- 


NORTON'S 


BI04 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ANCONASa,. 


BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  .$00  per 
1000. 

Buff   Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  $90  per 
1000. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  $15  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
Wlilte  Leghorns,  $5  per  100,  $45  per 
1000. 

Buff  Leghorns,  $5  per  100. 
Bhode  Island  Reds,  $0  per  100. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  but  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullet  mating  (only)  $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20%  with  order. 


pOmona-  cal-  the  GOODS* 


The  only 


\tfoOD<SH 

*  GUARANTEE 


[f5ANY 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many  prizes 
at  Petaluma  Show.  They  understand  the 
value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Regulator.  Send  25 
cents  for  a  pa<  kage  and  our  Poultry  Book. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  It,  write 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  ourdealerto 
promptly  refund  your  money. 
—    (?y<to£r 


ARENBERGS  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Meda1  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate.  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

201  East  Washington  Street, 
PETALUMA,  CAL. 
Lire  Agents  wanted  In  every  State  and 
County  In  United  States. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

Graton,  Cal. 


EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  "SATISFIED,"  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  THE 
BEST  RESULTS  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  USING 

Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed 

It  raises  every  healthy  eliiek  hatched. 

GEO.  H.  CR0LEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Catalogue  free. 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 

AM  D  BROODERS* 

stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  is  free. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  County,  CALIFORNIA. 


can  farmers  have  played  on  the  same 
fiddle,  to  the  same  old  tune,  until  it  has 
become  a  religion  with  them.  If  poultry- 
men  and  farmers  would  co-operate  and 
work  together  we  would  not  have  to  trade, 
not  yet  sacrifice  stock  at  a  price  below 
cost  of  production,  and  this  is  written  in 
the  hope  that  some  practical  man  will  put 
on  his  thinking  cap  and  work  the  prob- 
lem out. 

Ducks  and  Geese. — There  has  been  con- 
siderable interest  shown  by  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press  since  the  article  on  ducks 
was  printed.  Now  a  farm  paper  of  the 
quality  of  the  Rural  Press  ought  to  be 
kept  for  reference.  Some  simple  method 
of  joining  the  monthly  copies  and  num- 
bering them,  or,  say,  writing  on  a  slip  of 
paper  what  has  seemed  of  interest  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  a  little  mucilage  will 
attach  the  slip  to  the  outside  page,  then  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  lose  much  time  in 
looking  for  what  you  want.  I  am  always 
glad  to  help  others,  but  as  this  is  a  page 
belonging  to  the  Rural  Press  family  it 
would  not  please  all  readers  to  reiterate 
too  much.  I  have  written  quite  a  few 
personal  letters  to  help  out,  and  will  now 
add  the  principal  things.  They  need  to  be 
kept  moderately  warm  during  the  first 
two  weeks,  and  given  a  clean  bed;  keep 
them  from  paddling  in  water,  give  slight- 
ly warm  water  to  drink  with  their  food, 
and  see  that  the  vessel  is  deep  enough 
for  ducklings,  or  goslings,  to  dip  the  head 
up  to  the  eyes.  This  is  really  necessary 
or  they  will  get  sore  eyes.  Bear  in  mind 
that  cold  water  is  very  likely  to  cramp 
them  whether  they  drink  it  or  get  wet 
through  paddling  in  it.  That  is  all  the 
trouble  the  duck  raiser  has  to  contend 
with.  Keep  them  dry  and  feed  often  and 
a  hatched  duck  is  a  raised  duck.  No  lice, 
no  sickness,  nothing  but  grow  and  get 
fat.  Soft  feed  and  grit,  either  in  the  feed 
or  nearby  where  they  can  help  themselves, 
and  as  they  increase  in  age  the  feeder 
must  increase  quantity  of  feed,  and  par- 
ticularly the  animal  food. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Oaly  Wtmai'i  College  *n  Pacific  Coaai 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis 
tance  of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  Id 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOR  IS  ST  REALTY 
CO..  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Ca). 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

PIT  GAMES — The  handsomest,  hardies  I 
and  most  courageous  of  the  feathered 
family.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your 
station.  O.  L.  Crane,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Sant;. 
Rosa,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.   C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOMESEEKERS  AND  INVESTORS— We 
furnish  free  information  concerning  the 
various  products  of  California,  approxi- 
mate yield  per  acre,  selling  prices,  land 
values,  soil  and  water  conditions  of  the 
different  localities  and  other  data  desired. 
All  inquiries  cheerfully  answered.  PACI- 
FIC HOMESEEKERS  BUREAU,  Herman 
W.  Hellman  Bldg..  Fourth  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  farmer,  up-to-date  and  a  hustler, 
wants  place  as  foreman  or  superintendent; 
is  thorough  in  general  farming,  irrigation, 
vine  and  fruit  growing;  experienced  in 
handling  all  kinds  of  labor;  interview  so- 
licited in  San  Francisco.  Address  Box  .17, 
Rural  Press. 

One  of  the  best  Department  Stores  in 
southern  California,  together  with  store 
building  and  home,  to  exchange  for  a 
farm.  A  golden  opportunity  for  a  man 
wishing  a  fine  business.  Address  care  of 
Rural  Press. 

BEFORE  OR  AFTER  BUYING  country 
lands  see  D.  J.  Whitney,  420  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  on  depth  and  quality  of 
soil,  value  and  treatment  of  land.  Charges 
moderate. 


Make*25*o"*50  Weekly 


selling  tlie  Automatic  Combination  Tool  in 
your  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder's  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lifting  Jack,  Vice,  "Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  ioi  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  273  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 

for  Particulars 
Address 

Cm  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  need  such  a  map  before  laying 
out  your  irrigation  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Byron  Jackson  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC-DRIVEN  IRRIGATION  PUMP  WILL  RAISE 
MORE  WATER  WITH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PUMP. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
the  most  efficient  pumps  of  the 
kind  made. 

They  can  be  furnished  in  any 
size  from  one  horse-power  up. 


'atcnted  Automatic  Water  Balance  Irrl-  Specjal  pUmpS  for  Special  Con- 
ization  Pump,   direct-connected   to  elec- 

ditions. 


trie  motor;  Nil  l-operntlnn. 


Send  for  our  last  Catalog. 


Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles— 212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works— West  Berkeley.  Ca!. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Duty. 

The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed, 

Whose  deeds  both  great  and  small, 
Are  close-knit   strands  of  an  unbroken 
thread, 
Where  love  ennobles  all. 
The  world  may  sound  no  trumpet,  ring 
no  bells; 

The  Book   of   Life  the   shining  record 
tells. 

Thy  love  shall  chant  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life-working.    A  child's 
Kiss 

Set  on  thy  singing  lips  shall  make  thee 
glad; 

A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make 
thee  rich; 

\  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make 

thee  strong; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every 

sense 

Of  every  service  which  thou  renderest. 

— Browning. 


The  Meanest  Thing. 


"1  think  the  very  meanest  thing  you 
can  say,  sometimes,  is  just  nothing  at 
all1.."  declared  Prue  Elder,  with  a  de- 
cided nod  of  her  auburn  head. 

The  girls  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 
"How  can  you  say  anything  mean  when 
you  say  nothing  at  all?"  asked  Bessie 
Snow. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  staying  up 
at  Aunt  Riah's  last  summer,  you  know, 
setting  strong  after  typhoid  fever.  All 
the  girls  were  nice  to  me  because  they 
knew  I  couldn't  play,  or  even  read  very 
much,  and  needed  to  be  entertained.  I 
never  knew  before  that  girls  could  be  so 
nice.    I  got  to  love  them  all. 

"There  was  one  in  particular.  Her 
name  was  Alice  Otis.  At  first  I  thought 
Alice  rather  odd.  She  is  very  quiet,  and 
she  would  have  been  hard  to  get  ac- 
cuainted  with,  only  that  she  was  sorry 
for  me  because  I  had  been  ill,  and  took 
particular  pains. 

'  I  just  can't  tell  you  all  the  things  that 
Alice  did  for  me.  She  had  a  pony  and 
cart  and  almost  every  day  she  used  to 
take  me  for  a  drive.  Then  she  would 
bring  me  flowers  and  read  to  me,  and 
even  play  and  sing  for  me,  though  I 
found  out  afterward  she  would  hardly 
ever  do  that  for  anyone — she  is  so  timid. 

"Well,  there  was  a  crowd  of  girls  that 
rail  themselves  'the  stickers,'  because  they 
always  stick  together.  They  are  a  little 
bit — just  the  least  little  bit — noisy  and 
slangy,  but,  after  all,  they  were  good- 
natured  and  popular,  and  I— well,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  felt  flattered  that  they  took 
me  into  their  bunch  and  seemed  to  like 
me. 

"One  day  we  were  all  out  on  Aunt 
Riah's  porch  with  our  fancy  work — all 
'the  stickers,'  that  is,  and  myself.  Alice 
Otis'  name  was  mentioned,  and  they  all 
began  at  once  to  talk  about  her.  'Oh,' 
they  said,  'she  is  just  as  prim  and  horrid 
as  she  can  be!  She  won't  be  anything  if 
she  can't  be  the  whole  show,'  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
I  said — I,  after  Alice  had  been  such  an 
angel  to  me,  and  after  I  had  learned  so 
well  how  shy  she  is,  and  how  hard  it  is 
for  her  to  make  up  with  people?  I  didn't 
say  one  word!  That's  why  I  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  sometimes  the  meanest 
thing  one  can  say  is  nothing  at  all." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Prue."  said 
Bessie  thoughtfully.  "I  have  had  some 
experience  like  yours,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  even  foolish  or  unkind  words  could 
make  me  more  ashamed  of  myself." — 
King's  Builders. 


A  Rich  Man  Brought  to  Terms. 

Robert  Corrick,  one  of  the  richest  bank- 
ers of  Scotland  a  few  generations  ago,  was 
as  mean  as  he  was  wealthy.  Being  one 
day  visited  by  a  deputation  collecting  sub- 
scriptions toward  a  new  hospital,  he 
signed  for  two  guineas;  and  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  expressed  disappointment  at 
the  smallness  of  the  sum,  he  said,  "Real- 
ly, I  cannot  afford  more." 

The  deputation  next  visited  Wilson,  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  city, 
who,  on  seeing  the  list  cried,  "What!  Car- 
rick  gave  only  two  guineas?" 

When  informed  of  what  the  banker  had 
said,  Wilson  remarked,  "Wait;  I'll  give 
him  a  lesson." 

Taking  his  check  book,  he  filled  in  a 
check  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  full 
amount  of  his  deposit  at  Carrick's  bank, 
and  sent  it  for  immediate  payment. 

Five  minutes  later  the  banker  appeared 
breathless,  and  asked,  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter, Wilson?" 

"Nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  replied 
Wilson;  "but  these  gentlemen  informed 
me  that  you  couldn't  afford  more  than  two 
guineas  for  the  hospital.  'Hell,'  thinks  I, 
'if  that  is  the  case  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  and  I'll  get  my  money  out  as 
soon  as  possible'." 

Carrick  took  the  subscription  list, 
erased  the  two  guineas,  and  substituted 
fifty,  upon  which  Wilson  immediately  tore 
up  the  check. 

The  hospital  was  built,  and  here  the 
best  part  of  the  story  begins,  for  the  rich 
man  who  was  thus  forced  against  his  will 
to  raise  the  amount  of  his  subscription 
soon  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  hos- 
pital. Before  many  years  he  contributed 
sufficiently  to  endow  and  maintain  it 
fully. 


The  Spring  Dietary. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  we 
need  a  change  in  our  dietary,  diminishing 
the  amount  of  heat-producing  foods,  as 
fats,  starches  and  sugars,  and  adding  the 
green  vegetables  which  contain  a  great 
deal  of  water.  In  the  spring  we  lose  our 
desire  for  fat  foods  and  crave  acids  and 
green  vegetables,  but  many  thoughtless 
housekeepers  pursue  the  same  routine  for 
the  table  both  winter  and  summer. 

Nature  provides  for  warm  weather  veg- 
etables containing  a  large  amount  of 
water,  very  little  of  the  heat-producing 
elements,  and  enough  of  the  mineral  salts 
to  keep  the  system  in  good  condition.  An- 
imal fat  contains  more  of  the  heat-pro- 
ducing elements  than  any  other  article  of 
diet,  so  should  be  used  sparingly  except- 
ng  in  the  cold  weather. 

The  alkaline  salts  which  are  contained 
in  green  vegetables  make  them  almost  as 
valuable  as  a  spring  medicine.  Our  di- 
gestion is  sluggish  during  the  spring, 
which  is  Nature's  way  of  telling  us  to  eat 
less  concentrated  foods;  so  we  turn  to  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  especially 
beneficial  and  invigorating  at  this  time. 

Of  the  spring  vegetables,  spinach  as- 
paragus and  rhubarb  are  especially  valu- 
able. Rhubarb  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  spring  dietary,  as  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  oxalic  acid,  which  assists 
Nature  a  great  deal  in  preserving  the 
normal  condition  of  the  blood.  An  abun- 
dance of  cold  water  should  be  taken  be- 
tween meals  aside  from  that  contained  in 
the  foods. — Journal. 


A  young  man  was  annoyed  because  his 
view  of  the  stage  was  obstructed  by  the 
hat  of  a  pretty  girl  in  front  of  him.  He 
plucked  up  courage  and,  in  a  nervous 
voice,  exclaimed:  "See  here,  miss,  I  want 
to  look  as  well  as  you."  "Oh,  de  yer?" 
she  replied  in  a  rich  Cockney  accent,  as 
sbe  turned  round  and  looked  at  him 
square  in  the  eye.  "Then  you'd  better  run 
home  and  change  yer  face."— Tit-Bits. 


"Just  Let  It  Hurt. ' ' 


We  were  among  the  Tennessee  mount- 
tains,  and  came  upon  a  log  cabin  on  a 
sunny  southern  slope.  The  only  evidences 
of  prosperity  were  to  be  found  in  a  brood 
of  tow-headed  little  children  who  were 
scampering  about  the  door  yard.  The 
oldest  was  a  sturdy  lad  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years.  He  told  us  his  own  name  in 
answer  to  our  query;  and  then  we  asked 
him  that  of  a  little  shaver  of  five  or  six, 
who  was  tagging  him  around  like  a 
shadow. 

"His  name?  He  ain't  got  no  name.  We 
jest  call  him  Monkey.  That's  his  name — 
jest  Monkey;  and  he's  mean!" 

"What  does  he  do?" 

"Bothers!  Bothers  dad  and  mam  and 
all  the  young  ones  and  me.  He  bothers 
me  when  I  work  and  when  a  play." 

"Do  you  have  to  work?" 

"Work?  Well,  I  should  say.  I  cut  all 
the  wood  that's  cut  fer  this  here  place." 

He  was  a  worker,  sure  enough;  but  he 
followed  us  over  hill  and  vale,  through 
forest  and  clearing,  through  stubble  fields 
and  bramble  patches.  As  he  emerged 
from  one  of  those  tangled  masses  of  black- 
berry bushes  which  are  so  common  in  that 
region,  I  noticed  that  his  little  bare  shins 
from  his  knee  to  his  ankle  were  just 
streaming  with  blood. 

"Whew!"  said  I,  sympathetically. 

"That's  nothin'!'' 

"Don't  it  hurt?" 

"Hurt?   You  bet  it  hurts!" 

"What  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Do?  I  ain't  a  going  to  do  nothin'  but 
jest  let  it  hurt!" 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  makes 
men!  "Jest  let  it  hurt."  Don't  squeal, 
don't  kick,  don't  put  up  your  lip,  but  "jest 
let  it  hurt."  It  is  not  such  a  bad  educa- 
tion as  some  others  for  a  boy  to  go  stumb- 
ling barefooted  around  a  farm  or  through 
a  country  village.  I  pity  the  boy  who  has 
never  done  it. — Evangelist. 


Anaemia  and  Its  Cause. 


For  a  long  time  evidence  has  been 
accumulating  that  anemia  is  not  gener- 
ally due  to  lack  of  iron,  but  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  intestines  of  putrefactive 
products,  by  which  the  blood-making 
piocesses  of  the  body  are  interfered  with 
through  the  absorption  of  poisonous 
products  of  putrefaction.  It  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  in  some  instances 
substances  are  formed  in  the  intestines 
which,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood  ves- 
sels, dissolve  the  blood  and  so  produce 
anemia.  A  very  interesting  case  was  re- 
cently reported  by  an  eminent  New  York 
physician  which  seems  to  show  very  con- 
clusively a  connection  between  intestinal 
putrefaction  and  anemia.  A  young  wom- 
an who  had  for  some  time  suffered  from 
very  pronounced  anemia,  was  found  to 
have  in  her  intestines  a  dead  tapeworm. 
The  dead  parasite  was  expelled,  and  the 
patient  made  a  very  prompt  recovery. 


Cheese  Fondu. 


Season  1%  pounds  of  grated  cheese  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  little  white 
pepper,  a  little  cayenne  pepper  or  pap- 
rika and  just  a  grating  of  nutmeg.  Place 
in  a  double  boiler  with  one-half  cupful 
of  milk  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
When  hot,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  milk.  Stir  carefully  until  the  mix- 
ture is  thick  and  creamy,  then  remove, 
anil  turn  slowly  over  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  stirring  all  the  time.  Melt  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan, 
and  when  it  is  smoking  hot  turn  in  the 
cheese  mixture,  and  cook  like  an  omelet, 
either  on  the  outside  of  the  stove  or  in 
the  oven.  Many  cooks  prefer  to  cook 
this  for  a  few  moments  on  the  outside 
of  the  stove,  then  place  it  in  the  oven. 
It  should  cook  about  ten  minutes. 


Have  You  Seen 

Beaver  Board 

Paneled  Walls  and 
Ceilings? 

THEY  far  surpass  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  beauty,  durability,  ease  of 
application,  and  economy. 

They  deaden  sound,  re- 
sist heat  and  cold,  retard 
fire,  resist  shocks  or  strains, 
do  not  crack,  chip  or  deter- 
iorate with  age. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  new  or  re- 
modeled buildings  of  every _J J 
type. 

We  carry  full 
stock  and  can  fur- 
nish sizes  tts  or- 
dered, with  full 
information  about 
use,  application, 
w/  etc. 

%S,       APPLY  TO 

THE  LILLY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

Klalto  Bldg.,  Han  Francisco 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent    service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc  S  \ 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


FARM 
BOOKKEEPING 

Kun  your  farm  like  a  factory.  Keep 
costs  and  records  of  operations  and  know 
the  profitable  departments  of  your  busi- 
ness, the  same  as  any  factory  or  commer- 
cial business. 

This  can  be  easily  done  by  Hudley's 
I  .iiin  Ilook-kccping  System.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  practical.  Complete  Instructions 
and  example  records  are  worked  out, 
showing  the  entries  you  will  make. 

Scientific  specialized  farming  pays  big. 
Run  your  fiirm  Intelligently. 

Price  $6.50  delivered  at  your  express 
office,  with  return  privilege. 

Write  us  if  you  wish  additional  de- 
tailed Information. 

Send  postofflce  order  or  bank  draft. 

CHARLES  R.  HADLEY  CO. 

Dept.  P.  EL,  LOS  ANGELES,  California. 

References:    First  National  Bank. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Francisco, 
2  Msstcomerr  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up  an.uoo.ooo.na 
lurplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total     ....  911,000,000.00 
OFFICERS  I 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

(Continued  From  Page  299.) 

Orchard  Heaters  Do  the  Work. 

The  orchard  firm  of  Stitt  &  Niemann 
of  Guinda,  Yolo  county,  have  1,000  or- 
chard heaters  on  their  place,  which,  with 
a  frost  alarm,  are  said  to  have  given  sat- 
isfactory results.  Mr.  Niemann  says  that 
if  they  were  used  generally  by  his  neigh- 
bors, 50  heaters  per  acre  would  do  the 
work  now  being  done  with  100  per  acre. 
The  heaters  cost  20  cents  each,  hold  a 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
'   POWER  SPRAYERS,  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN    SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
^•1  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Borea,  Ohio 


gallon  of  oil  costing  5  to  7  cents  per  gal- 
lon and  will  burn  six  hours;  6,500  of 
these  heaters  are  in  use  in  the  almond 
orchards  of  the  Capay  valley. 


Pajaro  Valley  Apricots  O.  K. 

George  W.  Sill,  of  Watsonville,  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  apri- 
cot situation  and  predicts  a  good  crop, 
reporting  that  in  the  Haywards,  Niles, 
San  Jose,  Suisun  and  Vacaville  districts 
no  damage  had  been  done;  but  the  frosts 
had  done  considerable  damage  in  the  Win- 
ters, Fresno  and  Hanford  sections,  where 
the  crops  will  be  light.  Pajaro  valley, 
he  says,  will  have  a  very  large  crop. 


Citrus  Activity  in  Glenn  County. 

Two  carloads  of  orange  trees,  enough 
to  plant  30  acres,  recently  reached  Or- 
land  from  southern  California.  The  exist- 
ing orange  and  lemon  groves  in  this  dis- 
trict, few  of  which,  it  is  said,  have  here- 
tofore received  proper  care,  have  pro- 
duced such  a  high  grade  of  fruit  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  prominent  citrus 
fruit  growers  in  other  sections  of  the 
State,  and  increased  citrus  activity  in  the 
Orland  district  is  promised  for  next  year. 


Cow  Testing  in  Kings  County. 

A  cow-testing  association  similar  to  the 
one  formed  in  Tulare  county  and  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  issue,  has  been 
formed  in  Kings  county.  The  members 
agree  to  pay  a  competent  tester  $1.50  per 
cow  per  year;  the  tester  is  to  visit  the 
place  of  each  member  at  least  one  day 
every  month.  As  the  cost  of  feed  and 
labor  averages  $60  per  cow  per  year,  the 
experiment  is  expected  to  prove  profitable 
by  the  elimination  of  the  unprofitable 
cows. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  li 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

n.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Brig.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  41h).  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RUST-RESISTING  AMERICAN 
INGOT  IRON 

Lasts  longer  than  the  old-fashioned  iron 
used  by  your  grandfather. 


Let  us  show  you  why  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON,  Corru- 
gated Culverts,  Syphons,  Flumes,  Plain  Pipe,  Gates,  Valves, 
Roofing  and  Siding  are  permanent. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES 


409  LEROY  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES 


5th  AND  PARKER  STS. 
WEST  BERKELEY 


_i      «-..  . |[j  ^^5'  BL       Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

RIQWEEt?  Carpet  CleanikcD;^  First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
'  V   Bjl    "'J  Hff  The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
gp^B~Br  *  im  State 
^M^"5%*StL«WtlJ^  '  J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 

2000  Everett  St..  Alameda.  Cnl. 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


SCHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
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San  Francisco,  March  27,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
re.-int  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Buyers  show  some  reluctance  to  pay 
the  present  prices,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  trading,  both  here  and  in 
the  North,  and  values  continue  to  ad- 
vance. Local  and  Northern  Club  and 
Northern  Red  are  considerably  higher, 
and  offerings  are  light.  There  is  some 
demand  for  shipment  to  Mexico. 

California  Club   $1.70  @1.72M. 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  <g>1.75 

Northern  Club    1.70  @1.70>i 

Northern  Bluestem   1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.67% @1.76 

BARLEY. 

The  May  option  is  a  little  easier  than 
last  week,  but  the  cash  grain  retains  all 
its  former  firmness,  though  there  is  little 
trading.  Low-grade  barley  is  about  out 
of  the  market,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  anything  under  $1.85. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.85  @1.90 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

Supplies  are  steadily  diminishing,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  remaining  sup- 
plies in  a  few  hands,  both  here  and  in 
the  North,  has  caused  a  general  stiffen- 
ing of  prices.  Red  Feed  has  advanced 
Sharply,  and  Whites  are  very  firm,  noth- 
ing being  offered  below  $1.85.  There  is 
no  longer  any  demand  for  Red  Seed. 

Red  Feed  $1.85  @1.90 

Grpv    Nominal 

White    1.85  @1.90 

Black    1.75  @1.80 

Red  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

The  market  is  quiet,  though  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  first-class  stock,  which 
is  scarce.  Good  Eastern  corn  is  held  at 
an  advance. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   Nominal 

Kastern  Yellow    1.90 

Eastern  White    2.00 

RYE. 

There  is  no  trading  at  present,  and  de- 
sirable lots  could  hardly  be  obtained  ex- 
cept at  an  advance  over  recent  quotations. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Conditions  in  the  bean  market  are  a 
little  disappointing  this  week.  The  de- 
mand for  shiment  is  still  fair,  but  hardly 
as  good  as  for  some  time  past.  At  the 
same  time  some  large  holders  have  shown 
anxiety  to  sell,  and  good-sized  offerings 
aue  coming  out  from  the  country,  causing 
a  slight  decline  on  several  varieties  which 
have  formerly  been  very  strong.  This 
is  believed  to  be  only  a  temporary  re- 
action, however,  and  a  quick  recovery  is 
anticipated  in  most  lines,  everything  be- 
ing firm  as  now  quoted.  The  varieties 
affected  by  the  present  decline  are  bayos, 
limas,  pinks,  and  red  kidneys. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Biackeyes    3/5  @3.90 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Carvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  ©3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  ©4.10 

Limas    6.15  @6.25 

Tea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    3.10  ©3.20 

Red  Kidneys   4.85  ©5.10 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  for  many  descriptions  is 
dropping  off  a  little,  but  supplies  are  not 
excessive  and  prices  are  steadily  main- 
tained. 

Alfalfa    17Vj@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4V»@  5  c 

Hemp    3  @3y2c 

Millet    3    @  3%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  continued  advance  of  wheat  has 
necessitated  a  corresponding  rise  in  flour, 
all  local  grades  being  20c  higher.  Local 
trading  continues  active,  with  a  heavy 
export  movement  in  the  North. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.60  ©5.80 

Superfine    4.70  ©4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  ©4.S0 


Hay  and  Feedstuff*. 

HAY. 

Hay  is  coming  into  this  market  from 
the  country  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
last  week,  and  local  conditions  show  very 
little  change,  the  demand  being  quiet, 
with  some  shading  of  prices.  The  de- 
mand in  the  interior  of  the  State  con- 
tinues quite  active,  however,  and  the  crop 
in  many  districts  is  coming  on  slowly, 
more  rain  being  required  to  bring  a  nor- 
mal yield.  There  is  also  a  steady  move- 
ment of  hay  from  this  market  to  south- 
ern California,  though  the  demand  there 
is  hardly  as  large  as  for  some  time  past. 
Alfalfa  is  quiet  but  steady,  with  limited 
offerings. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.50@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00©19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@19.00 

Tame  Oats    14.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00©17.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay   12.00@13.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  only  change  this  week  is  a  slight 
advance  in  bran,  offerings  of  which  are 
no  longer  in  excess  of  current  needs. 
Rolled  barley  and  oats  remain  very  firm, 
particularly  the  latter,  though  no  advance 
is  noted  as  yet. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00(7?  20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.50@26.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    40.00 

Middlings    33.00@35.00 

Rolled  Barley   39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  Oregon 
onions,  supplies  of  which  are  adequate  for 
immediate  needs,  though  so  far  nothing 
has  been  received  from  Texas  or  Austra- 
lia. Offerings  of  green  onions  are  heavy, 
causing  a  break  in  prices.  Arrivals  of 
asparagus  are  running  as  large  as  5,000 
boxes  on  some  days,  and  prices  on  ordi 
nary  lots  are  comparatively  low,  though 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  shipment.  The 
canners,  also,  are  now  taking  a  great  dal 
of  asparagus,  paying  up  to  $1  per  box. 
In  the  regular  local  trade,  selected  lots 
are  held  up  to  $1.50.  Rhubarb  is  still 
plentiful,  but  prices  are  a  little  better. 
Arrivals  of  green  peas  have  been  heavy, 
but  there  is  a  good  demand,  and  compara- 
tively little  reduction  is  noted.  Mexican 
tomatoes  and  hothouse  cucumbers  are 
lower,  and  with  larger  offerings  of  local 
truck  these  articles  receive  less  attention. 
Eggplant  and  green  peppers  are  also  low- 
er. A  good  many  mushrooms  are  appear- 
ing, being  held  at  a  range  of  5  to  10c  per 
lb.,  according  to  appearance. 
Onions — 

Onions:  Oregon,  ctl  $  3.50@  3.65 

Green,  box   35@  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   1.50©)  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00@  1.75 

Cabbage    ~  1.50 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      10@  15c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   10@  25c 

Celery,  per  crate   1.50@  2.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   65c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  box    75c@  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate    1.00©  1.50 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4©  6c 

POTATOES. 
The  potato  market  shows  comparatively 
little  change,  local  trading  being  rather 
quiet.  Some  ordinary  river  stock  is  a 
little  lower,  while  Oregon  seed  potatoes 
are  higher.  New  potatoes,  being  in  larger 
supply,  are  easing  off  a  little  in  price. 
Old  stock  in  general  is  very  firmly  held, 
as  offerings  at  shipping  points  are  light. 

Oregon   $  2.35@  2.50 

River  Whites    2.00@  2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50©  2.75 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.50@  2.75 

Early  Rose,  seed   2.25@  2.40 

Oregon,  seed    1.85@  2.00 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   5@  6c 


ENGINE  DISC  PLOWS 


We  are  trying  to  malt-  p'ows  that        never  break  ncr 
wear  nut.    Wrile  for  clJogue  and  prices. 


SPALDING- ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  CO. 

62  POST  STREET.    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Figures  to  Think  About 

The  following  figures  are  based  on  the  price  of  feed  and  fuel 
during  the  year  1911.  The  average  work  of  a  horse  is  assumed  at 
9  hours  per  day  for  275  days  during  the  year. 

Cost  for  feed  per  working  hour,  per  horse   47/8c 

Same  working  conditions  for  Improved  Johnson  Tractor, 

cost  for  fuel  per  horse  pull,  per  hour   2%c 

(Note. — This  is  horse  pull,  not  horse  power.) 
Care  of  horses  (@  $30  per  man  per  month),  per  horse  per  day  20  c 
Care  of  tractor  (@  $45  per  man  per  month),  per  horse  pull 

per  day   i  c 

Cost  of  14  horses.  @  $200.00  each   '  .$2,800 

Cost  of  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  $2^000 

These  figures  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  every  farmer 
who  owns  ten  or  more  horses.  These  are  the  pertinent  items;  the 
items  that  count:  feed,  fuel  and  labor.  Repairs,  you  ask?  Opt  of 
ten  horses,  one  is  certain  to  die  during  the  year,  a  good  $200  gone. 
Harness  and  other  equipment  will  run  another  hundred. 

Many  Johnson  Tractors  are  costing  less  than  $50  a  year  for  re- 
pairs. We  will  he  glad  to  have  you  go  into  this  item,  because  the 
Improved  Johnson  Tractor  is  a  plain  farm  tool  thai  any  fanner  who 
can  keep  a  plow  adjusted  ean  keep  in  good  working  order. 

Sharpen  your  pencil  and  figure  your  own  canditiom.  Then  auk  ui 
where  you  can  see  on  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  working.  Tell  us  how 
many  horses  you  keep,  the  crops  you  grow,  the  type  of  implements  you  hare, 
and  nature  of  your  soil.  1177/  this  information  ire  can  (/ire  you  immediate 
individual  attention. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Note  the  wheel  tread,  an  exact  reproduction  when  moving  of  the  action  of  a  hoof. 


Buying  Land 

Before  the  practical  farmer  buys  a  ranch 
he  satisfies  himself  absolutely  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  water  supply,  transportation  facili- 
ties and  market  accessibility.  In  doing  this 
he  brings  into  play-  an  expert  knowledge 
gained  by  long  experience.  The  best  judge 
of  farm  land  is  the  farmer  himself  The  fact 
that  nearly  all  buyers  in  our  Fairmead  Col- 
ony, Madera  County,  are  experienced  California  farmers,  is  the  very 
best  endorsement  of  the  land  we  sell. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  land  is  unexcelled  for  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Dairying  and  hog-raising  are  extremelv  profitable  here. 
Little  irrigated  farms  on  very  easy  terms.  Tear  out  this  adv.  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  particulars.    Do  it  now. 

Co-operative  Land  6  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


STJGK  □ M  VINEYaRJ  TRACtLESS  HARNESS 

4j  n 

o  more  sore  shoulders  for  your  horses. 

Jj  Our 

harness  satisfies  everyone.  • 

Price,  $17.50. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO,  Stockton,  Cal. 

PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL   PL1V1I 'S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  ns  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameato,  Cal 
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Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Aside  from  a  further  decline  in  squabs, 
no  change  in  price  is  reported,  though  a 
feeling  of  weakness  is  developing  in  broil- 
ers. This  is  due  to  increased  arrivals 
from  nearby  points,  as  all  who  have  broil- 
ers to  ship  are  getting  them  to  market 
in  anticipation  of  a  decline.  Large  fat 
stock  is  in  strong  demand  for  the  Jewish 
holidays  next  week,  but  this  is  met  main- 
ly by  Eastern  chickens,  arrivals  of  which 
are  about  as  before. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   33    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   29    @30  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12%c 

Young  Roosters   20    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50(5)  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   8.00@12.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

do    dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Prices  are  on  a  little  lower  level  than 
last  week,  but  are  firm  as  now  quoted. 
Arrivals  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  local 
requirements,  and  extras  show  frequent 
slight  fluctuations,  according  to  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  orders  for  shipment 
North.  There  is  quite  a  lot  being  snipped 
from  week  to  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  31     30V.  31     30     31%  31 

Prime 

Firsts  . . —     —     —     —     —  — 

Firsts   30      30      30      29      29  29 

EGGS. 

The  lower  grades  show  some  fluctua- 
tion, but  extras  remain  steady,  with  a 
little  advance  in  the  last  two  days.  While 
the  production  is  as  large  as  ever,  ar- 
rivals here  are  lighter,  owing  to  the  stor- 
age movement  in  the  country.  Local  stor- 
age operators,  also,  are  the  principal  buy- 
ers. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  20      20     20     20      20'/.  21 

Firsts  .  .  .  .19  18%  19  19  19  19% 
Seconds  ..18%  18  18%  18%  18%  18% 
Selected 

Pullets..  19     19     19     19%  18%  19% 
CHEESE. 

No  change  is  noted  in  lines  listed  on 
the  Exchange,  as  supplies  continue  light 
and  prices  steady  to  firm.  Monterey 
cheese  has  weakened  again,  being  offered 
at  very  low  prices. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   19  c 

Firsts    18%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   20  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  13@14  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fresh-fruit  market  shows  very  lit- 
tle feature  this  week.  Strawberries  are 
not  much  in  evidence,  though  a  few  crates 
arrive  from  the  South  nearly  every  day, 
and  prices  are  considerably  lower.  Sev- 
eral large  contracts  for  handling  the 
crops  have  been  made  by  berry  growers' 
associations,  prices  in  general  being  bet- 
tor than  last  year.  There  are  still  quite 
a  lot  of  storage  apples  in  this  market,  and 
prices  show  no  improvement,  though 
there  is  hardly  as  much  pressure  to  sell 
as  for  some  time  past.  Pears  are  un- 
changed. 

Strawberries,  crate   $  3.00(g)  3.75 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.00@  1.50 

Choice   75c(g>  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25(g)  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  spot  dried  fruit  market  appears  to 
be  in  rather  poor  shape,  the  consuming 
demand  for  most  descriptions  being  below 
anticipations,  while  some  speculative  hold- 
ers appear  to  have  considerable  stock  to 
sell  in  the  lines  for  which  there  is  any 
demand.  Such  holders  are  beginning  to 
feel  uneasy,  and  shading  of  prices 
has  resulted.  The  easiness  may  also  be 
due  in  part  to  a  desire  among  buyers 
to  affect  future  prices.  The  top  price  for 
evaporated  apples  has  been  shaded,  and 
prunes  are  considerably  lower,  conces- 
sions at  the  Eastern  end  having  appar- 
ently disturbed  the  confidence  of  local 
holders.  The  Eastern  market,  however, 
appears  to  be  a  little  steadier.  No  quota- 
ble change  is  noted  in  other  lines.  Some 
packers  have  made  contracts  for  1912 
peaches  around  6c,  but,  with  better  crop 
prospects,  have  reduced  their  offer  to  5%c. 


Spot  peaches  and  apricots  are  very  quiet, 
but  with  limited  stocks  there  is  little 
pressure  to  sell.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says:  "The  market  for  all 
California  products  in  the  line  of  (>ied 
fruits  still  presents  a  dull  appearance. 
There  is  little  demand  for  spot  stock  of 
any  variety  and  no  interest  is  manifested 
in  offerings  from  the  Coast  for  immedi- 
ate or  future  shipment.  The  easy  tone 
which  has  characterized  the  market  for 
prunes  on  the  spot  is  still  prominently 
in  evidence,  though  it  is  asserted  by 
some  operators  that  the  weakness  is  due 
mainly  to  the  large  percentage  of  off- 
quality  stock  which  is  seeking  a  market. 
Intimation  is  made  that  some  packers  of 
apricots  on  the  Coast  are  ready  to  book 
orders  for  1912  apricots  on  the  basis  of 
8%c  f.  o.  b.  on  choice  Royals  for  August 
shipment,  but  this  is  not  confirmed.  Spot 
apricots  are  slow  of  sale  and  prices  are 
nominal.  Peaches  for  prompt  or  future 
shipment  from  the  Coast  seem  to  be  neg- 
lected and  a  light  jobbing  demand  for 
spot  goods,  held  here,  is  reported.  Rais- 
ins are  dull.  Sultanas  for  forward  ship- 
ment are  firm  and  prices  on  spot  goods 
here  are  held  firmly  up  to  the  quoted 
prices.  Little,  if  any,  interest  is  shown 
in  seeded  stock  for  immediate  or  for- 
ward delivery." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  8%c 

Apricots    12    @13  "c 

Figs    4  c 

Oalimyrna  figs    6  r 

Peaches   8    (5  8%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   5%@  6V1C 

Pears   7%@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    @  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    (g)  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  is  in  much  better 
condition  now  than  for  a  long  time. 
Shipments  from  California  are  much 
heavier,  being  about  200  cars  a  day.  Since 
the  rains,  fruit  is  sizing  up  better,  and 
prospects  are  more  favorable.  Lemons 
are  also  in  good  demand  and  are  going 
East,  in  fair  amount. 

At  the  New  York  auctions  on  Monday, 
March  25th,  30  cars  of  Navels  were  sold. 
Prices  were  good,  averaging  from  $1.95 
up  to  $3.50  per  box.  Most  of  the  sales 
were  around  $2.00.  At  Boston,  the  same 
date,  13  cars  were  sold  at  fair  prices, 
the  average  being  about  $2.40.  At  Cleve- 
land, prices  varied  more,  being  from  $1.70 
up  to  $3.  Philadelphia  prices  were  about 
the  same  as  Boston. 

Lemons  at  the  various  Eastern  auc- 
tions varied  from  $2.15  to  $3. 

Florida  oranges  are  still  in  good  sup- 
ply at  some  auction  points,  and  prices 
average  about  $2.95. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction  on  March 
25th,  prices  ranged  from  $1.15  for  choice 
up  to  $1.60  for  fancy  Navels,  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  season  up  to  the  25th,  were 
10,505  cars,  as  against  16,245  cars  last 
year.  For  lemons,  1,681  cars,  in  compar- 
ison with  1,934  last  season. 

Arrivals  of  Navel  oranges  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  have  increased  stead- 
ily for  the  past  week,  and  prices  have 
dropped  in  sympathy  with  the  primary 
markets.  The  decline  has  brought  out 
a  much  heavier  demand,  but  supplies  are 
still  in  excess  of  current  needs.  Tanger- 
ines, lemons  and  grapefruit  are  quiet  and 
steady  at  the  former  prices. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00(5)  2.50 

Choice   1.50(g)  1.75 

Tangerines    1.25(g)  1.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00(g  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50(g)  4.50 

Choice   2.50(g)  3.00 

Standard    1.50(5)  2.00 

Limes    5.00(g)  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  nut 
market,    1911    walnuts    being  generally 
neglected,  while  California  almonds  are 
cleaned  up. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18%c 

I  X  L   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   I6%c 

Drakes    14  %c 

Languedoc    14  %c 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16%c 


MR.  FARMER  and  others— THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

Did  you  burn  wood  in  your  fireplace  last  winter? 

Do  you  burn  wood  in  your  range  or  kitchen  stove? 

If  you  did,  we  will  almost  bet  that  you  purchased  it  at  a  fairly 
high  price,  if  you  are  located  where  the  country  is  not  wooded. 
LISTEN:    We  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  patrons. 

We  have  been  offered  three  hundred  cords  of  well-seasoned 
Eucalyptus  on  which  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exceptional  low  price  which  we  are  privileged  to 
offer. 

GET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TOGETHER  and  make  up  an  order  for 
twelve  cords,  just  a  carload;  tell  us  the  length  wanted,  and 
what  the  nearest  freight  station  to  you  is. 
LET  US  FIGURE  OUT  what  it  will  cost  you  at  your  freight  station. 
You  will  never  get  such  a  chance  again. 

Write  us  promptly  about  this  advertisement. 


Western  Equipment  Company,  Inc. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FR/VNCISCO 


HONEY. 

Local  dealers  still  have  quite  a  lot  of 
honey  on  hand,  but  most  of  it  is  of  poor 
grade  and  finds  little  demand,  amber 
extracted  being  somewhat  lower.  Fancy 
stock,  however,  is  scarce  and  closely 
held. 

Comb,  white   13    (g>17  c 

Extracted,  water  white  .....  8    (a)  9  r 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  C 

BEESWAX. 
Offerings  are  by  no  means  burdensome, 
and  while  there  is  no  very  strong  de- 
mand, prices  are  held  a  little  higher. 

Light   .•  29    @30  c 

Dark   26    <g>28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
the  hop  market  at  the  moment,  though 
buyers  are  making  a  good  many  tenta- 
tive offers  for  new  crop.  The  outlook  is 
too  uncertain  for  much  trading  as  yet, 
however,  and  the  old  crop  is  closely 
cleaned  up,  so  prices  quoted  are  little 
more  than  nominal. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop    27c 


Live  Stock. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices 
for  live  stock,  though  dressed  wethers 
are  a  fraction  higher  and  spring  lambs 
lower.  The  local  market  demand  in  gen- 
eral is  hardly  up  to  normal  for  this  sea- 
son, and  the  market  is  burdened  with 
large  offerings  of  young  veal  and  lambs. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   6    (g)  6%c 

No.  2    5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%c 

No.  2    4%(g>  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%<g>  3%e 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6%c 

Medium    5%@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Prime  Wethers   5    @  5^0 

Ewes    4% @  4%c 

Lambs   6%(5>  6%c 

Yearling  Lambs   6%<g>  6%c 

Spring  Lambs    7%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9%@10  c 

Cows    8%@  9%c 

Heifers    8%@  9%c 

Veal,  large    9  @10%c 

Small    9    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10    @11  c 

Ewes    9    @  9%c 

Spring  Lambs   15  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  quiet  and  feature- 
less, values  remaining  steady  as  for  some 
time  past. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  c 

Medium    10%c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16 %c 

Calf    16 %c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls   16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18%(g>19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23%(g>24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50(g)  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30(5)  50c 
Lambs    36®  50c 


WOOL. 

While  the  Eastern  markets  are  still 
quiet,  local  buyers  are  taking  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  spring  clip  in  the  South  at 
prices  quoted  below. 
*Dring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10    @13  c 

7  months    9    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    (5)13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    (®n  c 

Pall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

Recent  sales  have  brought  out  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of  prices,  though  some 
especially  attractive  horses  have  brought 
a  premium  over  the  current  quotations 
for  their  classes  The  market  shows  con- 
siderable fluctuation  from  day  to  day,  but 
in  general  the  demand  for  all  classes  of 
stock  is  increasing  Offerings  of  outside 
horses  are  also  larger  than  for  some  time 
tfast,  and  more  buyers  are  attracted  by 
the  greater  variety  offered  Some  very 
ordinary  horses  are  appearing,  however, 
both  from  outside  ranges  and  from  city 
stables,  and  these  go  at  low  figures. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300(5350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(6)260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(6)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150(5185 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5)150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5)290 

900  lbs   140(5)1  «5 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   16i(5>190 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


This  office  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call 
last  week  from  L.  L.  Pope,  secretary  of 
the  Lawrence- Williams  Co.  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize 
the  name  of  the  firm  as  long-time  adver- 
tisers in  our  columns,  but  most  people 
do  not  know  that  besides  being  the  owner 
of  Gumbault's  Caustic  Balsam,  this  firm 
is  the  owner  of  three  great  farm  jour- 
nals, of  which  the  Ohio  Farmer  is  the 
leader.  To  prove  that  he  was  satified  with 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium,  Mr  Pope  left  with  us  an 
order  doubling  the  size  of  the  space  for 
his  firm  the  coming  year. 


E.  R.  Miles,  a  former  Californian,  but 
who  for  the  past  sixteen  years  has  been 
a  resident  of  Central  America,  was  a 
recent  visitor.  Mr.  Miles  stated  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  was 
continually  stirred  by  revolutionists  and 
that  paper  money  was  at  a  great  dis- 
count, yet  farmers  were  doing  well  there. 
He  cited  the  fact  that  he  raised  corn  in 
quantity,  for  which  he  received  $1.30  go'd 
ner  100  pounds,  on  land  that  cost  $30  per 
acre. 


We  have  been  receiving  many  compli 
ments  upon  the  articles  that  have  been 
appearing  in  our  columns  recentlj 
which  are  written  from  experiences  o' 
those  who  have  made  successes  or  fail 
ures  in  trying  out  phases  of  the  new 
ngriculture.  One  thing  we  wish  to  say 
regarding  these  articles,  and  that,  is,  they 
are  written  as  educational  matter  and  in 
no  way  have  they  been  paid  for  by  thos* 
mentioned  in  the  articles. 


* 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering-. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying-  and  whitewashing-. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"BENICIA=HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODYMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  an^le. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by    equipment   with   special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  Plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


In  purchasing  a  pump  you  naturally  want  the  best  that  your  money  will  buy;  therefore  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  Pomona  Pump  before  placing  your  order. 
You  can  ALWAYS  DEPEND  upon  the  Pomona  Pump  to  do  its  work  with  less  trouble  than  any 
other  pump  on  the  market. 

The  Pomona  Pump  is  ALWAYS  on  the  job  when  needed — but  if  a  part  should  break  (and  It  may 
occur  just  at  the  most  critical  time),  you  can  get  repair  parts  from  us  at  a  moment's  notice.  This 
is  a  very  important  point,  because  there  never  was  a  piece  of  machinery  made  that  wouldn't 

break  sooner  or  later. 

In  all  deep  well  sections  you  will  find  that  Pomona  Pumps  are  the  most  numerous  and  giving 

the  greatest  satisfaction. 

WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION — OR  SEND  I  s  \ollt  SPECIFICATIONS  FOB  FIGURES 


POMONA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


F»01VIOIVA 
CALIFORNIA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

KrOJfh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

...  _  ,  .  _  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Saves  Water,  Land  and  Labor 


Tin'  "K-T  S>st«-iii"  Is  not  n  theory  or  experiment — but  the  re- 
sult of  yi'iirs  <>r  actual  Irrigation  experience.  It  Iiiin  solved  the 
Irrigation  problems  <>t'  hundreds  of  satisfied  rancher* — >>iih  the 
result  tluit  it  Is  today  In  general  use  throughout  Southern  Cnll- 
fornla.    i\o  matter  what  ■yatem  you  are  using,  or  •onteanpUute 

Installing;,  It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  merits  of  the  "K-T". 

An  Interesting  treatise  on  Irrigation  (our  Brown  Book. 
Sixth  Edition)  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Co. 

1231  K  ist  listh  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


i 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS   AIM  D    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  93 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS. 

[We  expect  to  give  a  series  of  articles  from  time  to  time,  accompanied 
with  typical  photographs  of  the  different  breeds  of  live  stock. — Editor.] 

Owners  and  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  have  their  claims  for 
the  wonderful  performances  of  their  particular  breed.  First,  that  she 
is  a  large,  strong,  vigorous  cow,  full  of  energy  and  abounding  in  vital- 


the  most  profitable  for  the  farmer;  which,  while  in  milk,  cannot  readily 
be  fattened,  yet  when  dry,  her  great  assimilative  powers  are  still  avail- 
able and  enable  her  to  take  on  flesh  rapidly  from  a  beef  standpoint. 
Therefore,  the  large  dairy  breeds  to  which  the  Holstein  belongs  will 
play  a  great  part,  in  maintaining  and  producing  our  beef  supply,  which 
is  diminishing  with  the  passing  of  our  large  ranges.  The  ministering  to 
this  supply  will  bring  a  condition  in  California  in  which  the  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  cow  mainly  for  the  calf  she  produces,  as  this 
makes  the  handicap  against  beef  production  too  great.    Rear  a  Holstein 


Fay  Jewel  Beauty,  Grand  Champion  Holstein  Cow  at  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  1911. 


ity.  Second,  that  her  physical  organization  and  digestive  capacity  are 
such  that  she  is  able  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  roughage  of  the 
farm,  converting  the  same  into  merchantable  products.  Third,  that  she 
yields  large  quantities  of  most  excellent  milk,  fit  for  any  and  all  uses. 
Fourth,  that  heredity  is  so  firmly  established  through  her  long  lineage 
that  she  is  able  to  perpetuate  herself  through  the  production  of  strong, 
healthy  calves.  Fifth,  that  when  her  usefulness  in  the  dairy  is  over  she 
can  be  fattened  easily  for  beef  production.  The  sixth  great  argument 
is  that  some  persons  claim  that  the  value  of  the  milk  is  measured  by 
its  fat  contents,  but  the  Holstein  men  claim  generally  that  the  fat  is  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  milk  and  it  is  the  solids  and  not  the  fat  that 
give  it  its  value. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  belongs  to  that  class  of  cows  which  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  found  after  years  of  experience  to  be 


steer  like  a  Short-horn  is  reared  and  he  will  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
distinguish  the  beef  when  it  is  placed  on  the  table. 

Our  illustration  is  the  Grand  Champion  Holstein  cow  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  last  fall.  Note  the  beautiful  type ;  the  decidedly 
feminine  head;  how  clean  and  trim  under  the  eyes;  the  broad  muzzle 
and  strong  lips ;  the  full,  mild  eye ;  the  long,  fine  and  clean  neck,  free 
from  dewlap  and  smoothly  joined  to  the  shoulders.  Note  how  full  she 
is  in  the  fore  flank;  through  the  heart;  her  wedge-shaped  barrel;  well- 
rounded  loin,  broad  and  level,  spreading  from  the  chine  nearly  level; 
deep  straight  quarters  behind;  flank  comparatively  full;  hair  healthy  in 
appearance ;  very  large  mammary  veins  entering  numerous  orifices.  Par- 
ticularly note  her  capacious  udder,  nearly  filling  the  space  in  the  rear 
below  the  twist,  extending  well  forward  in  front,  broad  and  well  held 
up,  teats  well  formed  and  wide  apart  and  of  convenient  size. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Apr.  6,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.23 

29.37 

38.88 

80 

40 

Red  Bluff  

00 

12.00 

21.56 

76 

44 

Sacramento  

00 

6  30 

17.12 

76 

42 

San  Francisco .. 

T 

10  40 

19  61 

66 

46 

00 

7.42 

14  73 

70 

36 

T 

4.98 

8.30 

76 

40 

Independence... 

00 

1.42 

8.19 

70 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

12.73 

18.17 

62 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.38 

9.82 

14  07 

64 

44 

San  Diego  

.62 

8.29 

8.89 

60 

46 

The  Week. 

We  are  putting  on  a  few  frills  this  week,  and 
might  as  well  talk  about  them  right  now  and 
have  done  with  it.  We  have  become  so  tired  of 
writing  Dudley  J.  Whitney  at  the  head  of  good 
articles  for  several  months  past  that  we  have 
decided  to  save  strength  and  space  by  writing 
it  once  near  the  top  of  this  column,  which  gives- 
Mr.  Whitney  the  right  to  claim  anything  that  is 
worth  while  in  the  editorial  outfit  from  this  time 
forward.  Sometimes  the  best  way  for  a  girl  to 
get  a  rest  from  a  voluminous  suitor  is  to  marry 
him,  and  we  have  concluded  that  the  process  may 
be  good  for  editors  also,  so  we  hereby  annex  Mr. 
Whitney.  We  have  had  him  under  our  eye  from 
his  youth  up,  and  followed  him  both  with  eye 
and  voice  during  his  course  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  of  which  he  is  an  agricultural 
graduate.  After  graduation  he  chased  around 
through  the  shrubbery  of  general  newspaper  work, 
manifesting  an  ability  in  collection  and  statement 
of  facts  considerably  beyond  the  average  of  the 
'kid'  reporter.  This  accomplishment  led  us  to 
think  that  he  might  learn  to  climb  the  tall  trees 
of  technical  journalism  and  thus  bring  directly 
into  play  for  the  good  of  agriculture  the  results 
of  his  systematic  training  therein — in  which  un- 
dertaking he  has  made  very  good  and  won  much 
commendation  from  our  readers.  We  therefore 
proclaim  Dudley  J.  Whitney  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  his  function  to  be 
to  do  what  he  likes  and  make  the  editor  as  much 
trouble  as  he  can. 

As  this  indulgence  in  editorial  expansion  could 
not  well  be  kept  a  secret,  the  publisher  of  this 
journal  naturally  concluded  that  he,  too,  should 
indulge  the  ambition  of  being  the  head  of  a  staff, 
and  so  he  unfurls  from  the  masthead  of  our 
craft  the  pennant  of  W.  H.  Schrader  as  Adver- 
tising Manager.  Mr.  Schrader  has  *)een  long 
known  personally  to  the  publisher  and  has  been 
considerably  more  than  a  year  in  the  valued  ser- 
vice of  this  journal.  He  is  easily  recognized  by 
his  urbanity  and  geniality,  which  are  generic  traits 
of  successful  educators  on  the  business  side,  but 


he  adds  to  these,  qualities  of  uprightness  and 
conscientiousness  which  patrons  of  our  advertis- 
ing columns  recognize  as  a  bas;s  of  trust  and 
confidence.  As  a  result  of  such  character  and  de- 
portment, he  has  added  new  strength  to  our  busi- 
ness interests  which  we  desire  to  recognize  by 
his  formal  enrollment  as  Advertising  Manager. 

W7e  are  gaining  also  in  the  enlistment  of  reg- 
ular contributors.  C.  R.  Sessions,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  marked  out  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
general  subject  of  Power  on  the  Farm  which 
will  enable  him  to  deduce  from  his  wide  technical 
training  and  experience  many  suggestions  of  the 
closest  pertinence  to  the  substitution  of  machin- 
ery for  muscle  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
products  of  industry  and  intelligence  thereby.  "W. 
M.  Carruthers,  who  knows  so  well  the  California 
live  stock  industries  and  opportunities,  will  con- 
tinue his  valuable  suggestions  of  ways  and  means 
for  better  work  with  animals  which  lies  in  the 
foundation  of  our  State  development,  and  pros- 
perity. And  there  will  be  others,  as  the  weeks 
pass,  to  help  us  in  the  life  work  of  this  journal, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  and  the  most 
youthful  agricultural  publication  in  California. 

Look  Out  for  the  Fruit. 

Current  report  is  that  fruit  buyers  are  scurry- 
ing around  after  contracts  for  fruit  at  this  very 
early  date  and  are  willing  to  pay  prices  which 
are  rather  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
to  say  the  least  of  them.  If  this  report  is  true, 
which  we  do  not  fully  know,  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  it :  in  fact,  very  good  reason  for 
such  action,  whether  the  report  be  true  or  not. 
In  the  first  place,  the  distant  markets  arc  bare  of 
dried  fruits  and  there  promises  to  be  great  hunger 
for  it,  well  sharpened  by  waiting.  Prices  were 
high  last  summer  for  all  fruits,  except  during 
the  mishap  in  table  grapes.  The  canned  product 
was  not  excessive — in  fact,  otherwise,  judgin? 
by  the  prices  canners  paid  late  in  the  season  to 
fill  orders.  Dried  fruits  all  through  the  list  were 
much  behind  the  demand.  Large  products  in  all 
lines  will  be  required  this  year  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  there  being  too  much  good  fruit.  It 
is  rather  more  probable  that  unless  growers  make 
particular  effort  this  year  there  will  be  much  fruit 
below  grade.  This  can  be  prevented  in  three 
ways.  First,  by  irrigation,  which  was  sufficiently 
emphasized  in  our  last  issue;  second,  by  extra 
effort  for  good  cultivation ;  third,  by  lessening  the 
burden  of  the  tree  by  thinning  and  by  pruning. 
Possibly  a  few  words  on  these  points  may  inter- 
est beginners  among  our  constituency.  The  rain- 
fall of  1910-11  was  considerably  above  the  nor- 
mal generally,  and  presumably  there  was  good 
bottom  water  on  all  deep  lands.  Whatever  there 
is  still  to  come  up  from  that  source  as  Well  as 
water  which  has  gone  down  toward  by  this  year's 
rain  can  be  saved  to  a  degree  by  this  summer's 
cultivation.  There  should  be,  therefore,  from  now 
on  the  determination  to  bring  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  into  better-  condition  than  usual  th;s 
spring.  In  many  cases  probably  there  ought  to 
be  continued  surface  stirring  much  later  than  is 
needed  in  years  of  heavier  rainfall.  Lands  that 
could  be  freed  of  weed  growth  and  left  for  the 
season  in  such  years  should  be  kept  under  the 
tools  all  summer  and  autumn  for  the  sake  of  both 
the  fruit  and  the  trees  themselves.  It  has  been 
amply  shown  that  such  cultivation  will  double  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  the  trees  by  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  it  by  surface  evaporation. 
Under  the  circumstances  also  the  way  to  enlarge 
the  fruit  is  to  diminish  the  amount  which  the 
tree  is  to  mature  this  year.  This  should  be  looked 
after  at  once,  for  much  fruit  is  already  large 
enough  for  thinning:  possibly  some  have  already 


begun  at  it.  Every  thinner  should  work  both  with 
fingers  and  shears,  spacing  specimens,  cutting  back 
thin  shoots  which  are  carrying  too  many,  and 
cutting  out  wholly  shoots  which  are  too  numer- 
ous. Some  beginning  growers  have  the  wrong 
idea  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  tree  to  remove 
shoots,  or  even  branches,  after  the  leaves  appear. 
It  is  not :  it  enables  the  tree  to  do  better  with 
its  lessened  burden.  Pruning  in  midsummer  is 
repressive  of  growth:  spring  pruning,  like  winter 
pruning,  is  promotive  of  it,  and  much  of  promo- 
tion will  go  to  the  development  of  the  fruit  which 
is  beginning.  Much  of  the  saleable  fruit  which 
we  get  this  year  from  unirrigated  land  will  be 
realized  only  by  a  persistent  application  of  these 
principles  of  conserving  and  concentrating  the 
moisture  supply. 

Will  You  Grow  Food  or  Medicine? 

AVe  indulged  in  a  mild  fling  last  week  at  people 
who  weary  us  with  requests  for  information  about 
growing  medicinal  herbs  and  perfume  plants  in 
California.  We  do  not  weary  of  such  questions 
because  such  plants  do  not  do  well  here,  but  be- 
cause the  enquirers  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the 
effort  that  has  to  be  made  to  learn  how  to  handle 
the  product  satisfactorily  in  the  trade.  To  grow 
a  farm  full  of  medicine  is  very  different  from 
growing  a  farm  full  of  food  which  people  know 
at  sight  and  know  what  to  do  with  when  they 
see  it.  Therefore,  we  usually  prescribe  cabbages 
for  those  who  have  an  ambition  to  grow  catnip 
by  the  carload — and  so  on.  We  are,  however,  sin- 
cerely glad  that  the  State  has  come  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  like  to  figure  on  millions  for  medi- 
cine and  not  one  cent  for  turnips.  State  Forester 
Homans,  of  Sacramento,  has  just  published  a 
bulletin  upon  "Pharmacal  Plants  and  Their  Cul- 
ture" by  Dr.  Albert  Schneider,  pharmaceutical 
botanist  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Dr.  Schneider  has  for  years 
given  observation  and  study  to  the  large  group 
of  plants  of  medicinal  value,  and  concludes  that 
California  climate  and  soil  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  the  profitable  culture  of  pharmacal  plants. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Schneider  believes  that  the  undertak- 
ing of  pharmacal  plant  culture  in  California 
might  be  the  beginning  of  an  industry  which 
would  eventuate  the  growing  in  the  United  States 
of  medicinal  plants  now  imported  into  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  of  $18,000,000  worth  annually. 
Dr.  Schneider  gives  a  list  of  30  medicinal  plants 
which  have  been  experimented  with  and  have  been 
proven  to  be  profitable  ventures  if  cultivated  on 
a  large  scale  and  also  a  list  of  869  medicinal  plants 
growing  in  California  today,  mostly  in  the  forest 
lands.  Dr.  Schneider  gives  some  very  pertinent 
suggestions  on  preparing  drug  products  for  mar- 
ket which  we  commend  to  all  for  careful  study 
before  planting  that  they  may  know  something 
of  the  labor  involved.  He  also  says:  "It  may 
be  assumed  that  no  one  will  attempt  the  culti- 
vation of  any  drug  unless  there  is  a  market  for 
it."  This  is  just  exactly  what  our  experience 
tells  us  is  not  to  be  assumed  at  all.  They  are 
usually  willing  to  begin  upon  the  conviction  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  market  for  it,  without  a 
thought  of  where  that  market  is  and  how  much 
it  will  take  at  a  profitable  price.  But  we  have 
freed  our  conscience  now,  and  we  will  turn  over 
to  Dr.  Schneider  all  those  people  who  wish  to 
help  in  wresting  from  foreign  producers  those 
eighteen  million  dollars  which  he  says  is  the  size 
of  Uncle  Sam's  medicine  bill. 

Shall  It  Be  Medicine  or  Mushrooms? 

Really,  we  do  not  care,  for  both  are  in  the  same 
boat  when  it  comes  to  booming,  and  for  wreck- 
age, external  or  internal,  we  will  back  the  mush- 
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room  against  the  whole  nine  hundred  pharmacal 
plants  And  yet  the  impoverished  preachers  and 
suffering  widows  who  come  to  us  to  get  an  en- 
dorsement of  mushroom  growing  as  a  surety  of 
an  easy  living,  would  make  a  good-sized  proces- 
sion. The  common  journals  seem  to  be  in  League 
with  the  mushroom  spawn  makers  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  simplest  way  to  get  lots  of 
money  is  to  get  a  cellar  full  of  manure  and  chuck 
the  spawn  into  it.  Some  of  these  publications 
are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  really  picturesque.  Ac- 
cording to  such  a  report,  a  Kansas  City  preacher 
recently  exhorted  his  congregation  in  these  words : 
"You  men  and  women  of  the  city  who  have  been 
pushed  backward  because  of  age  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, should  learn  to  grow  mushrooms.  Do  tins 
as  I  have  done  it,  and  the  question  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  for  you  will  disappear."  He  then 
announced  that  as  the  result  of  long  experiment- 
ing he  produces  from  beds  planted  in  an  aban- 
doned tunnel  a  crop  of  mushrooms  that  nets  him 
$35  a  day  six  months  in  the  year.  "Americans," 
said  he,  "can  grow  the  forty  million  pounds  of 
this  delicacy  for  which  we  now  send  four  million 
dollars  abroad  each  year.  The  restaurants  and 
hotels  will  give  you  forty  cents  a  pound.  One 
may  use  a  basement,  cave,  barn  or  shed.  It  can 
be  either  in  a  light  or  a  dark  place,  but  should 
l)e  away  from  the  sun." 

Our  position  with  relation  to  this  undertaking 
is  like  our  attitude  toward  medicinal  plants,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  mushrooms  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  haphazard  grower  will  not  get  anything  to 
sell,  while  the  medicinal  plant  man  is  apt  to  get 
so  much  that  it  will  not  be  worth  anything.  Mush- 
room growing  requires  exact  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment and  a  constant  alertness  to  fight  pests.  Of 
course,  these  can  all  be  learned  by  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  persistence,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  exhortations  contain  nothing  of 
the  kind  and  people  do  not  expect  them.  Manure 
and  water  are  used  to  generate  heat,  and  it  has 
to  be  just  the  right  amount  of  heat,  and  when 
the  heat  has  gone  out  of  the  manure  it  must  be 
yanked  out  of  the  cellar  and  a  fresh  Lot  put  in, 
so  that  the  undertaking  rests  upon  a  basis  of 
hard,  heavy  work  for  which  a  poor  widow,  who 
has  sat  with  folded  hands  for  a  few  decades,  is 
just  as  unfit  as  she  would  be  to  put  up  a  prize- 
fight. Mushrooms  are  all  right,  and  they  are 
profitable,  and  they  are  coming  into  much  larger 
demand,  but  producing  them  is  no  dilettante  af- 
fair—it is  hard  and  intelligent  work  and  plenty 
of  it. 


Or  ShaU  It  Be  Ramie? 

Now  that  we  are  in  good  growling  humor  we 
are  ready  to  talk  about  ramie,  with  which  we 
note  the  ordinary  newspapers  are  trying  to  in- 
flame the  agricultural  mind.  Ramie  will  grow  in 
California  like  the  nettle  it  really  is.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly grow  successfully  in  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent soils  and  situations  in  California,  the 
amount  of  growth  being  proportionate  to  the  heat 
and  moisture  which  the  plant  finds  available.  "We 
have  seen  stalks  grown  about  25  years  ago  near 
Bakersfield  which  were  seventeen  feet  high  and 
as  thick  as  your  thumb  at  the  base.  From  this 
extreme  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  the  stalks 
will  run  down  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  less  favor- 
able places.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  also 
that  the  acre-tonnage  of  the  plant  will  be  as  great 
as  can  be  secured  anywhere.  The  objection  to 
the  present  agitation  in  favor  of  growing  ramie 
is  that  although  projects  for  growing  and  treat- 
ing and  selling  the  fibre  have  covered  a  period 
of  forty  years,  they  have  yielded  practically  noth- 
ing, and  there  is  still  no  commercial  fibre  product 


of  ramie.  If  the  reader  wishes  a  few  historical 
specifications,  here  they  are :  In  1874  the  British 
Government  offered  a  premium  for  a  successful 
machine  and  process  for  preparing  ramie  fibre. 
A  couple  of  inventors  devised  a  machine  at  Hay- 
wards,  filled  some  fields  with  ramie  roots,  took 
their  machine  to  Hawaii  on  the  way  to  India  and 
got  stranded  there — but  the  roots  held  on.  About 
a  decade  later  a  capitalist  of  San  Francisco 
bought  another  sort  of  a  ramie  machine,  and,  to 
realize  from  it,  started  a  ramie  boom.  The  old 
plants  which  had  held  on  at  Haywards  were 
pulled  out,  subdivided,  and  sold  at  good  prices  to 
farmers  who  planted  them  here  and  there,  and 
we  presume  they  are  still  to  be  found  on  land 
for  which  they  never  yielded  a  cent  of  income. 
During  the  next  decade  there  were  half  a  dozen 
other  machines  and  processes,  some  invented  here 
and  some  brought  in,  none  of  which  ever  made 
a  bale  of  profitable  ramie.  During  the  last  ten 
years  there  have  been  others,  all  making  great 
promises,  probably  some  of  them  practicable  and 
promising  profit  if  capitalized  to  such  an  extent 
that  contracts  could  be  made  with  farmers  for 
raw  ranre  which  they  could  easily  grow.  The 
trouble  has  been  all  along  that  projects  hitherto 
have  been  based  upon  selling  machines,  or  stock  in 
machines,  to  farmers  and  inducing  them  to  plant 
ramie  with  no  assurance  as  to  what  they  could 
do  with  the  crop  when  grown.  No  intelligent 
farmer  can  afford  to  put  his  land  into  ramie  on 
such  a  gamble  as  that,  for  ramie  is  worthless  ex- 
cept for  its  fibre — except  as  a  still  newer  project 
may  come  up  and  allow  old  suckers  to  sell  plants 
to  younger  suckers.  For  these  reasons  the  agita- 
tion of  ramie  growing  is  not  at  present  an  agri- 
cultural proposition,  and  our  inquiring  readers 
are  advised  to  steer  clear  of  it — unless  they  wish 
to  invest  in  a  fibre-preparing  enterprise,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  will  ultimately 
succeed,  but  we  do  not  know  which  ones.  Just 
as  soon  as  an  adequately  financed  enterprise  will 
bring  forward  a  successful  outfit  and  contract  for 
ramie  stalks  f.o.b.  boat  or  car  at  a  profitable  price 
for  a  term  of  years,  the  crop  will  be  grown  in 
California,  and  not  before,  and  it  will  then  be 
soon  enough  to  think  about  planting  the  crop. 
We  have,  of  course,  no  labor  supply  with  which 
ramie  can  be  worried  out  by  hand  in  Asiatic 
fashion. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Bordeaux  and  Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor :  Does  the  bordeaux  kill  the 
scab  fungus  permanently  or  only  stop  its  growth 
temporarily? — Querist,  San  Jose. 

Bordeaux  kills  what  it  hits,  and  its  fall  and 
winter  use  cleans  the  bark  of  spores  which  are 
waiting  to  attack  the  tissue  when  the  moisture 
and  heat  which  suits  the  particular  kind  of  spore 
sets  it  in  motion.  If  you  hit  it  with  bordeaux  be- 
fore these  conditions  coincide  you  kill  that  spore 
and  protect  the  tree  to  that  extent.  Bordeaux  on 
the  bark  or  foliage  lies  ready  to  give  a  killing 
welcome  to  other  spores  which  may  blow  in,  or 
be  carried  in  by  bug  or  beast  or  bird — so  long  as 
soluble  copper  sulphate  remains.  In  that  way 
you  kill  more  than  you  hit  at  the  moment  of  spray- 
ing. There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  permanent 
protection,  for  copper  is  going  away  from  the 
bark  by  every  shower  or  dew-drip,  and  new 
growth,  which  has  no  copper,  is  constantly  adding 
new  surface  to  be  invaded  by  other  spores  which 
are  moving,  or  being  moved,  all  through  the  year 
by  various  agencies.  Therefore,  you  have  to  spray 
and.  under  intelligent  judgment,  you  have  to  keep 


on  spraying — more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  you  are  spraying  for. 

Pruning  the  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as 
to  the  proper  time  for  rjruning  the  walnut.  Do 
you  think  it  bad  for  the  tree  to  prune  during 
the  active  season?  I  have  recently  acquired  a 
long-neglected  grove  in  which  many  large  limbs 
will  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  to  be  practiced,  and  I  am 
in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  doing  this  during 
the  rise  of  sap. — H.  S.  F.,  Ramona. 

The  best  time  to  remove  large  limbs  to  secure 
rapid  growth  of  bark  from  the  sides  of  the  cut, 
is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  just  at  the  time  the 
sap  is  rising.  There  will  be  some  outflow  of  sap, 
but  of  no  particular  loss  to  the  tree.  As  soon  as 
the  large  wounds  have  dried  sufficiently,  the  ex- 
posed surface  should  be  painted  to  prevent  crack- 
ing of  the  wood. 

Black  Scale  on  Olive  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
tell  me  whether  olive  cuttings  now  in  sand,  made 
from  a  tree  infected  with  olive  scale,  can  be 
disinfected  so  that  they  can  be  planted  alongside 
of  cuttings  not  so  infected.  I  made  some  cut- 
tings from  a  tree  bearing  choice  olives,  and  later 
learned  that  they  had  scale ;  so  I  want  to  save 
them  if  possible. — Beginner,  Loma  Linda. 

Supposing  you  speak  of  treating  a  few  cuttings, 
you  can  safely  use  those  which  you  describe,  pro- 
viding you  carefully  examine  them.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  olive  scales  are  fully  grown  and  can 
easily  be  seen.  If  you  pass  the  cuttings  in  close 
scrutiny  and  remove  all  insects  you  may  find,  the 
cuttings  will  be  safe  to  use.  A  little  later  or  a 
little  earlier  in  the  season  there  would  be  danger 
of  young  insects  escaping  observation,  but  just  at 
this  time  that  danger  would  not  be  incurred. 

No  Apples  on  Quince. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  tell  me  how  large  a 
tree  (approximately)  the  yellow  bellefluer  apple, 
if  grafted  or  budded  on  quince  root,  would  be- 
come at  the  age  of  15  years — that  is,  how  tall 
and  the  amount  of  spread  ?  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  some  information  about  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get. — L.  W.,  San  Ysidro. 

No  wonder  the  information  is  hard  to  get. 
The  yellow  bellefleur  will  not  grow  upon  the 
quince  at  all,  or  at  least  not  for  long.  In  growing 
dwarf  apples  the  Paradise  stock  is  used,  while  the 
quince  is  used  for  dwarfing  the  pear,  and  many 
varieties  of  pears  will  accept  the  quince  root 
which  the  apple  rejects. 

Coal  Ashes  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
effect  of  coal  ashes  on  the  red  clay  soil  of  Red- 
lands  or  wood  and  coal  ashes  combined? — Ama- 
teur, Redlands. 

Coal  ashes  are  exceedingly  desirable  upon  clay 
land  because  their  mechanical  mixture  with  the 
fine  particles  of  the  clay  renders  the  soil  more 
friable,  permeable  and  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  most  plants.  Coal  ashes,  however,  pos- 
sess no  fertilizing  value — their  action  is  merely 
mechanical.  The  wood  ashes  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  them  are  desirable  as  a  source  of  pot- 
ash which  most  plants  require. 

Onions  From  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether 
onions  from  seed  will  mature  this  season  if  planted 
this  month,  and  if  they  are  irrigated?  Some  tell 
us  they  will  not,  so  we  would  be  very  much  pleased 
to  hear  from  you. — T.  S.  D.,  Le  Grand. 

Onions  grown  from  the  seed  do  fully  develop 
during  the  growing  season  following  the  planting 
of  the  seed.  In  fact,  nearly  all  California  onions 
are  grown  in  that  way.  Our  growing  season  is 
so  long  that  we  do  not  need  to  use  onion  sets  to 
any  extent,  as  they  do  in  short-summer  climates. 
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The  Most  for 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dudley  J.  Whitney. 

In  several  previous  papers  a  few  suggestions 
were  given  as  to  the  methods  that  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  finding  a  suitable  commission  merchant 
with  whom  to  deal.  The  next  thing  on  the  pro- 
gram should  be  how  to  deal  with  him  so  as  to  get 
the  most  for  one's  goods.  The  best  way  to  do 
that,  according  to  the  commission  men  themselves, 
is  to  send  in  only  good  goods;  in  other  words,  to 
standardize  one's  shipments. 

The  commission  men  claim  that  many  growers 
often  try  to  sell  goods  on  false  pretenses,  so  to 
speak ;  put  them  up  dishonestly,  with  a  fine  facing 
but  the  inside  of  the  box  or  crate  composed  of  a 
poor  quality  of  material.  Now,  whether  this 
charge  is  correct  or  not,  the  commission  merchant 
loses  no  money,  directly  at  least,  by  the  grower 
putting  up  an  inferior  pack,  and  it  is  the  grower 
himself  who  is  to  gain  or  lose  by  standardization. 
Whether  goods  are  sold  for  little  or  much,  more 
or  less  than  they  are  worth,  the  dealer  can  keep 
out  his  commission,  and  possibly  a  little  more,  and 
the  benefit  of  him  would  come  from  a  general 
improvement  in  the  market  from  which  all  con- 
cerned would  profit. 

Standardization  in  the  local  markets  will  con- 
sist of  two  things.  The  first  is  putting  up  a  pack 
containing  only  the  best  quality  of  goods.  In  the 
second  place,  when  a  poorer  class  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables is  sent  in,  standardization  consists  in  put- 
ting up  a  pack  that  is  composed  of  goods  the  re- 
tailer will  be  satisfied  in  purchasing  and  of  which 
they  can  be  sure  of  the  quality  all  the  way  through. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  since 
growers  must  have  some  place  to  sell  their  second- 
grade  goods,  the  local  markets  furnish  a  dumping 
around  for  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  not  good 
enough  to  send  East,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  have  only  the  best  quality  of  fruit  sent  in.  In- 
stead, the  largest  part  is,  and  always  must  be,  com- 
posed of  somewhat  inferior  goods. 

The  local  markets  however,  are  not  entirely  the 
dumping  ground  for  poor  stuff.  A  very  large 
amount  of  fruit  is  used  in  the  California  cities, 
more  than  in  cities  of  the  same  size  in  the  Last, 
and  there  are  both  many  consumers  of  fancy  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  many  growers  who  ship  the 
best  they  have,  even  when  they  might  send  it 
away  instead.  Then  these  cities  act  as  distributing 
points  for  the  whole  coast,  and  only  the  best  is 
wanted  to  send  away,  and  that  always  brings  a 
premium  and  makes  a  fine  pack  pay  well. 

For  those  persons  who  send  only  their  culls  to 
the  market  the  problem  is  a  little  different  than 
that  of  the  shippers  of  fancy  fruits.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  make  as  fine  appearing  product  as  the 
quality  will  permit,  but  not  to  send  in  anything 
that  the  buyer  is  not  willing  to  accept.  As  long 
as  the  buyers  know  what  they  are  getting,  every- 
thing is  satisfactory,  so  that  the  "standardiza- 
tion" of  second-grade  goods  is  comDOsed  of  put- 
ting up  an  honest  pack,  although  putting  it  up  in 
as  attractive  fashion  as  possible.  Even  the  man 
who  ships  both  fancy  and  standard  produce  had 
better  keep  them  separate,  so  that  the  buyers  will 
know  and  be  sure  of  his  fancy  stock  and  pay  a 
fancy  price  for  it,  and  yet  pay  for  the  second- 
grade  goods  as  much  as  they  are  worth.  The  above 
Ts  given  merely  as  the  advice  of  the  commission 
men  and  for  what  it  is  worth. 

How  Standardization  Operates. — Every  grower 
in  California  knows  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
standardization  units  last  year,  how  their  fruit 
always  topped  the  market.  Yet  standardization  is 
much  more  effective  for  local  shipments  than  for 
those  sent  out  of  the  State.  In  one  case  the  ship- 
per has  the  whole  country  to  send  his  goods  to,  and 
when  his  fruit  gives  dissatisfaction  through  the 
skillful  facing  of  an  inferior  product,  he  can  send 
the  next  lot  to  another  market,  and  keep  going,  so 
that  few  consumers  will  learn  of  his  brand  in  time 
to  avoid  it.  In  the  same  way  the  shipper  of  a 
standardized  pack  has  so  much  ground  to  cover 
that  it  takes  time  to  get  the  buyers  to  appreciate 
it.  If  standardization  is  a  decided  benefit  against 
such  handicaps  it  is  a  much  greater  benefit  in  the 
local  markets. 

In  the  local  markets  the  shipper  is  brought  right 
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up  against  the  customer  that  has  previously  bought 
his  pack.  If  he  consistently  puts  up  a  good  pack 
the  customers  can  learn  of  it  quickly  and  make 
their  price  suit.  If  he  puts  up  a  pack  unworthy 
of  patronage  the  buyers  learn  of  it  just  as  quickly 
and  make  their  prices  fit  just  as  quickly.  Thus, 
either  with  excellent  packs  or  with  poor  ones,  the 
results  appear  quickly  and  emphatically,  and  the 
results  of  standardization  for  Eastern  shipments 
are  thus  even  less  than  those  for  local  sale.  This 
is  often  shown  in  practice  in  California,  and  a 
single  shipper  can  get  results  from  it  when  his 
goods  might  be  lost  in  a  country-wide  market 
among  inferior  fruits  when  sent  away. 

A  direct  benefit  in  putting  up  goods  of  which 
the  buyer  may  be  sure  of  the  quality,  be  it  fancy 
or  second  grade,  is  the  ease  of  sale,  a  help  both  to 
dealer  and  grower.  Most  of  the  sales  are  made 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  retailers  are  stock- 
ing up  for  their  day's  trade.  Everybody  is  in  a 
hurry,  there  is  no  time  to  waste  examining  goods, 
and  prices  are  good.  Therefore  goods  of  which 
the  retailers  are  certain  sell  quickly  and  with 
ease  to  the  dealer  and  profit  to  the  shipper. 

Later  on,  when  the  retailers  are  supplied,  sales 
are  made  in  large  part  to  peddlers  who  are  look- 
ing for  bargains,  or  to  persons  who  have  plenty 
of  time  to  hunt  for  low  prices  and  to  examine  the 
goods  before  them,  and  the  prices  fall,  especially 
for  perishable  goods.  Thus  a  chest  of  straw- 
berries worth  $12  at  5  a.  m.  may  be  worth  only 
#9  four  hours  later,  and  $6  at  closing  time.  The 
benefit,  therefore,  of  early  sales  is  readily  seen, 
and  it  can  be  as  readily  seen  that  goods  which  the 
buyer  knows  are  of  the  same  quality  all  the  way 
through  will  sell  better  than  those  about  which  he 
knows  nothing,  or  knows  may  be  all  good  some- 
times and  part  bad  at  other  times. 

Less  Excuse  for  Dishonesty. — Si  ill  another 
reason  for  shipping  an  honest  pack  is  that  it  gives 
the  dealer  less  excuse,  or  reason,  for  being  dis- 
honest. For  example,  if  he  is  to  take  out  too  big 
a  commission,  he  is  more  likely  to  do  so  with  goods 
with  which  he  has  lots  of  trouble  and  little  profit 
rather  than  with  those  which  he  has  sold  readily 
and  at  a  price  that  gave  him  good  returns.  Thus 
in  another  way  the  quick  selling  of  standardized 
goods  is  a  benefit  to  the  shipper. 

For  instance,  if  a  ton  of  first-class  pears  comes 
in,  they  can  be  disposed  of  with  but  little  trouble, 
and  the  10%  commission  is  enough  to  make  a  good 
profit  for  the  dealer.  A  ton  of  medium  to  poor 
grade  pears,  perhaps  with  an  uncertain  pack,  may 
sell  at  only  half  that  amount  and  it  will  take  more 
time  and  trouble  to  make  the  sale.  The  second 
lot  will  be  just  as  difficult  to  handle,  takes  up 
just  as  much  room,  requires  more  bother  to  dis- 
pose of,  but  a  straight  10%  commission  brings 
only  half  as  much  as  the  fancy  lot.  Then,  too,  the 
dealer  can  afford  to  lose  the  second  customer  bet- 
ter than  the  first,  and  it  is  self-evident  whose 
pears  will  pay  an  extra  commission. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  dealers  have  to 
take  out  more  than  the  10%  in  order  to  make 
enough  to  keep  them  in  business.  They  all  claim 
that  the  charge  is  false,  except  with  the  frankly 
unreliable  concerns,  but  at  all  events  it  is  safer 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  so,  and  it  is 
certainly  profitable  to  put  up  a  pack  that  the 
buyer,  since  he  knows  what  every  pack  is  like, 
anyway,  can  rely  upon. 

A  very  emphatic  illustration  of  the  evils  of  try- 
ing to  sell  poor  goods  occurred  in  San  Francisco 
only  a  short  time  ago,  when  a  lot  of  frosted  or- 
anges were  put  on  the  market  and  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  retailers.  Now  the  retailers  will  not 
consider  that  brand  at  anything  except  a  very 
reduced  price,  since  they  are  afraid  that  it  will 
contain  Qranges  that  are  not  worth  anything  and 
cause  trouble  with  their  customers,  and  the  pack- 
ers have  lost  more  by  selling  those  oranges  than 
they  ever  had  a  chance  to  gain. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  sending  in  of 
poor  goods  is  responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  kicks 
the  growers  have  against  the  commission  men. 
No  one  wants  to  send  a  lot  of  goods  in  and  get  a 
bill  instead  of  a  cheek  in  return,  yet  the  sending 
in  of  poor  stuff,  especially  in  a  dull  market,  is 
likely  to  result  in  such  a  condition. 


This  winter,  for  instance,  the  writer  saw  a  large 
pile  of  crates  of  tomatoes  which  were  picked  after 
a  hard  frost,  and  were  evidently  fine  looking  at 
the  time  of  shipment  but  mush  on  arrival.  The 
cost  of  crates,  packing,  freight,  cartage,  came  out 
of  somebody's  pocket,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
somebody  who  might  have  been  saved  this  ex- 
pense felt  sore.  Yet  the  commission  man,  in  this 
case  at  least,  was  not  to  blame. 

The  dealers  claim  that  the  growers  who  put  up 
the  right  kind  of  pack,  ship  or  refrain  from  ship- 
ping as  they  are  advised,  and  show  ordinarily  good 
judgment  in  their  choice  of  a  house,  very  seldom 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment.  At  all 
events,  they  have  less  cause  to  be  than  the  man 
who  puts  good  and  bad  stuff  together  in  the  same 
box  or  crate  and  ships  the  dealer  that  first  re- 
quests his  trade. 

All  this  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mission men,  but  would  not  be  given  if  it  did  not 
look  good.  How  good  it  is  the  grower  can  decide 
for  himself. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION  FOR  WOOLLY  APHIS. 


The  dry  applications  for  the  woolly  aphis,  such 
as  we  have  cited  from  time  to  time,  do  not  seem 
on  the  whole  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  a  wet 
treatment  outlined  by  G.  W.  Ilerrick,  of  Cornell 
University  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  may  interest 
our  apple  growing  readers  : 

The  woolly  aphis  is  one  of  the  serious  insect 
pests  on  apples,  especially  on  young  trees.  We 
have  seen  all  of  the  trees  in  young  orchards  in  the 
.South  affected,  and  some  of  them  so  seriously  that 
they  were  easily  blown  over  by  the  wind.  In  ex- 
amining these  trees  we  found  the  roots  decayed 
so  that  the  trees  broke  off  clean  at  the  crown, 
having  nothing  to  support  them.  Even  though 
the  trees  do  not  break  over  they  will  not  make  the 
growth  they  ought,  for  the  feeding  roots  have 
been  destroyed.  There  are  two  forms  of  the 
woolly  aphis,  one  appearing  on  the  branches  and 
one  living  upon  the  roots  below  ground.  The  un- 
derground form  is  much  the  more  serious  one. 

Methods  of  Control. — The  woolly  aphis  is  very 
prevalent  in  nurseries,  and  is  probably  often  in- 
troduced into  orchards  by  setting  out  infested 
trees.  The  first  precaution  to  be  taken,  then,  is  to 
examine  carefully  the  young  trees  as  they  come 
from  the  nursery.  If  infested,  either  reject  them 
entirely  or  dip  them  in  15%  kerosene  emulsion. 
The  stock  should  first  be  carefully  freed  from 
lumps  of  dirt  and  the  roots  then  dipped  for  iy2 
to  two  minutes  in  the  emulsion.  The  trees  should 
be  spread  out  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry,  but  should 
not  be  piled  in  bunches,  because  the  emulsion  from 
the  trees  on  top  would  drip  on  those  below  and 
this  accumulation  of  the  liquid  might  cause  in- 
jury- 
Messrs.  Reed  and  Dean,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  R.  I.  Smith,  State  Entomologist  of  Georgia, 
carried  on  during  the  seasons  of  1906  and  1907  a 
rather  complete  series  of  experiments  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  root  form  of  the  woolly  aphis  in 
Georgia.  They  tried  tobacco  dust,  kainit,  a  com- 
bination af  kainit  and  tobacco  dust,  common  salt, 
tobacco  decoction,  whale-oil  soap,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, and  kerosene  emulsion.  All  of  these  sub- 
stances were  applied  in  varying  quantities  and 
strengths  and  under  diverse  conditions.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  careful  and  extended  trials  all  of 
the  materials  were  discarded  as  unsatisfactory  and 
inefficient  against  the  aphis,  with  the  exception  of 
the  kerosene  emulsion.  They  say,  "without  going 
into  details  concerning  the  different  tests  of  kero- 
sene emulsion,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  aphis 
were  killed  by  every  application,  from  the  weak- 
est to  the  strongest,  wherever  the  emulsion  came 
in  contact  with  the  infested  roots." 

Making  the  Emulsion. — The  following  formula 
and  directions  for  making  the  emulsion  should  be 
carefully  followed:  Kerosene,  two  gallons;  whale- 
oil  soap  (a  potash  soap),  one-half  pound;  water 
(rain  or  soft  water),  one  gallon.  Place  the  soap 
in  the  water  over  the  fire  and  heat  until  it  is  dis- 
solved. Pour  the  oil  into  the  barrel  or  other  re- 
ceptacle  containing  the  spray  pump,  and  when  the 
water  and  soap  are  boiling  hot  pour  them  into  the 
barrel.  Pump  the  mixture  vigorously  back  into 
itself  by  removing  the  cap  from  the  nozzle  and 
directing  the  hose  into  the  barrel.  It  will  prob- 
able take  10  or  15  minutes  of  vigorous  pumping 
to  make  a  creamy  emulsion.  If.  for  any  reason,  the 
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soap  and  oil  fail  to  emulsify,  the  whole  batch 
would  better  be  thrown  away  and  another  attempt 
made.  For  a  15%  solution  add  10%  gallons  of 
water. 

How  to  Apply  the  Emulsion. — First,  remove 
the  earth  around  the  trunk  of  the  infested  tree  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  in  a  circle  from 
2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  tree.  Then  soak  the  soil  in  this  circle  with 
the  emulsion,  using  from  three  to  five  gallons  per 
tree.  The  soil  should  be  fairly  dry  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  When  the  emulsion  has 
been  applied  the  earth  should  be  replaced  evenly 
about  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  One  application  a 
year  is  sufficient,  and  an  application  two  years  in 
succession,  if  well  done,  should  free  a  tree  of  the 
aphis.  Prof.  Smith  says  that  the  "aphis  may  live 
outside  the  circle  treated  with  the  emulsion,  but 
as  long  as  the  odor  of  the  kerosene  remains  in  the 
soil  the  young  aphis  will  not  work  back  to  the 
main  roots  of  the  trees."  Moreover,  if  the  aphis 
are  kept  off  the  roots  for  two  or  three  feet  on  all 
sides  of  the  trunk  the  tree  will  send  out  new  roots, 
regain  its  vigor  and  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
attack. 

Repellent  Effect  Is  Lasting. — A  thing  greatly  in 
favor  of  kerosene  is  the  lasting  effect  of  its  odor 
and  repellent  qualities.  Mr.  Reed  found  that  the 
odor  of  the  kerosense  was  plainly  perceptible  in 
the  soil  about  trees  on  July  11  that  had  been 
treated  3VL>  months  before.  Their  opinion  of  the 
repellent  effect  of  the  emulsion  is  summed  up  as 
follows:  "As  a  repellent  the  kerosene  emulsion 
acts  perfectly.  It  is  true  that  aphids  may  live 
outside  the  circle  treated  with  the  emulsion,  but 
as  long  as  the  odor  of  the  kerosene  remains  in  the 
soil  the  young  aphids  will  not  work  back  to  the 
main  roots  of  the  tree." 

Precautions  to  Be  Observed. — It  may  be  sur- 
prising to  some  to  know  that  the  emulsion  should 
not  be  applied  to  trees  while  they  are  dormant. 
The  roots  of  dormant  trees  seem  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  injury,  and  trees  have  been  killed  by 
applying  this  emulsion  while  they  were  in  a  dor- 
mant condition. 

Controlling  the  Branch  Form. — The  colonies  of 
aphids  on  the  branches  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  whale-oil  soap.  A  brand  of  soap 
made  with  potash  should  be  obtained  and  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of  water.  The 
wash  should  be  sprayed  on  with  a  good  deal  of 
force  and  in  liberal  quantities  so  that  it  will  pene- 
trate the  cottony  mass  and  reach  all  the  lice.  If 
the  solution  is  applied  warm  it  will  penetrate  the 
mass  more  effectually.  The  black  leaf  tobacco 
extract  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  70  gallons  of 
water,  with  three  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  added, 
forms  a  very  efficient  and  easily  made  wash. 

THE  CUCUMBERS  OF  YUBA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editor :  The  State  of  California  is  im- 
mensely proud  of  itself  for  the  fine  crops,  from 
barley  and  potatoes  up  to  the  fi'uits  that  it  pro- 
duces better  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
but  in  this  glorying  over  big  things  we  have  some- 
times overlooked  smaller  crops. 

Many  residents  of  Marysville  and  Yuba  county 
in  general,  for  instance,  have  until  recently  never 
known  that  they  supplied  cucumbers  for  not  only 
a  large  part  of  California,  but  also  shipped  many 
to  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  points  in 
the  Middle  West. 

This  is  due  both  to  the  quality  of  soil  that  will 
furnish  a  first-class  cucumber  and  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  California  that  will  enable  points 
in  the  middle  and  upper  Sacramento  valley  to  pro- 
duce many  fruits  and  vegetables  earlier  than  dis- 
tricts hundreds  of  miles  farther  south.  Cucumber 
raising  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  truck  gardeners 
who  have  only  a  few  acres,  or  even  less  than  an 
acre,  of  cucumbers  each,  yet  during  the  summer 
from  1000  to  1200  boxes  are  often  sent  out  per 
dev.  25  pounds  to  the  box. 

The  cucumbers,  of  course,  require  very  inten- 
sive cultivation,  and  there  is  no  riding  around  on 
a  cultivator  in  killing  weeds  or  preparing  sod. 
About  the  latter  third  of  February,  the  t;me  vary- 
ing with  the  season,  the  seeds  are  planted  in  old 
tin  cans  that  have  otherwise  outlived  their  use- 
fulness, to  give  the  plants  a  good  start  in  spite  of 
frosts.    Rich  soil  with  lots  of  manure  is  used  in 


the  cans,  and  after  the  plants  are  a  couple  of 
inches  high,  and  weather  permits,  the  cans  are 
split  open  so  as  to  let  the  roots  out  without  dis- 
turbing the  soil,  and  set  out  in  raised  beds,  where 
they  start  bearing  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
cucumbers  are  picked  every  morning  and  are  well 
irrigated  and  the  next  morning  are  ready  to  pick 
again.  They  have  about  a  two  months  start  in 
the  market  over  the  bay  districts  and  the  San 
Joaquin  truck  gardens.  The  market  would  take  a 
great  deal  more,  especially  for  Eastern  and  North- 
ern shipments,  but  the  labor  situation  does  not 
permit  many  more  to  be  raised.  The  acreage  this 
.year  has,  however,  been  increased  about  20  per 
cent.  The  growers  this  year  have  also  kept  to  the 
long  all  green  cucumber,  instead  of  that  partly 
striped.  Besides  the  regular  cucumbers  there  are 
a  large  number  of  Chmese  cucumbers  raised, 
"fung  kwa"  being  the  Chinese  name.  Yuba 
county  raises  these  for  both  the  San  Francisco  and 
Eastern  markets,  the  Chinese  being  the  only  buy- 
ers. This  vine  grows  on  poles.  The  cucumber  is 
about  four  inches  long,  with  a  long  slender  stem. 
The  fruit  is  very  bitter  and  is  used  more  as  a 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

The  Lemon  Rate. — If  the  lemon  growers  are 
successful  in  beating  the  railroads  in  the  lemon 
freight-rate  case,  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
Citrus  Protective  League  will  attack  the  orange 
rate  before  many  months,  and  make  an  effort  to 
have  that  also  reduced  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 

Figured  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  shipments, 
this  would  be  a  saving  of  about  $1,500,000,  net, 
to  the  orange  growers. 

The  hearing  on  the  h  raon  rate,  which  has  just 
been  held  before  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  of  the 
Commerce  Court,  in  which  the  railroads  are  seek- 
ing a  permanent  injunction  to  keep  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing  the 
dollar  rate  on  lemons,  revolved  around  various  in- 
tricate tables  of  statistics  made  up  by  James  Pea- 
body,  the  veteran  statistician  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

This  hearing  on  the  application  for  a  permanent 
injunction  brought  up  the  lemon  rate  on  its  mer- 
its with  technicalities  swept  aside,  and  the  main 
question  considered  by  the  Commerce  Court  was 
whether  or  not  the  dollar  rate  is  confiscatory — 
that  is,  whether  it  pays  the  expense  of  hauling 
the  traffic  and  pays  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
investment  besides.  If  the  court  finds  that  it  is 
confiscatory,  the  commission  will  be  enjoined 
from  enforcing  it. 

The  hearing,  therefore,  was  a  battle  of  figures, 
and  the  railroads  depended  principally  on  Mr. 
Peabody  to  make  the  showing  that  the  rate  is 
confiscatory. 

By  an  intricate  method  of  figuring,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  railroads  will  lose 
$19.53  per  car  under  the  dollar  rate  if  the  cars 
were  loaded  with  the  average  weight  which  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  that  they  would  lose 
$15.21  per  car  if  loaded  with  the  greater  weight 
required  by  the  commission  under  its  order  re- 
ducing the  rate  from  $1.15  to  $1. 

To  arrive  at  this  cost,  Mr.  Peabody  figured  out 
the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  hauling  freight  on 
every  division  of  the  Santa  Fe  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Chicago.  Then  he  figured  each  division  through 
which  a  car  of  lemons  passes  as  a  separate  move- 
ment, with  division  terminal  costs  added  in  each 
division,  instead  of  treating  the  shipment  as  one 
through  movement  with  terminal  charges  only  at 
each  end. 

While  the  minimum  weight  under  the  $1.15 
tariff  was  26,200  pounds,  Mr.  Peabody  says  that 
the  lemon  shippers  actually  loaded  the  cars  with 
an  average  of  27,780  pounds,  and  applying  his 
gross  ton  per  mile  cost  to  such  a  car,  moving 
from  California  to  a  point  54  miles  east  of  Chi- 
cago— which  he  says  is  the  average  lemon  haul, 
2  283  miles — he  makes  the  cost  of  hauling  such 
a  car  of  lemons  $218.45.  To  this  he  adds  $78.88 
for  interest  and  taxes,  making  a  total  outlay  of 
$297.33,  and  he  says  the  railroad  would  receive 


relish,  a  condiment,  than  a,  food.  The  first  ones  of 
the  season  sell  for  as  high  as  $2.50  a  pound,  and 
from  that  down  to  15  cents,  which  was  the  lowest 
price  last  last  year.  They  are  shipped  in  barrels, 
the  regular  cucumbers  in  boxes. 

The  ordinary  cucumber  can  be  sold  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  35  cents  for  a  25-pound  box,  the  box 
costing  7  cents,  and  after  other  districts  are  ship- 
ping plentifully  the  price  may  fall  to  25  cents  and 
still  justify  shipping,  though  most  growers  will 
pull  up  the  larger  part  of  their  vines  at  that 
figure.  While  the  district  has  the  market  prac- 
tically to  itself,  the  growers,  who  work  together  in 
shipping,  take  care  not  to  send  enough  to  San 
Francisco  to  reduce  prices,  but  send  their  surplus 
North  and  East  instead. 

It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  the  merits  of  Yuba 
county  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the  earliness  of 
its  cucumbers  have  been  recognized  by  Heinz,  the 
pickle  manufacturer,  who  is  examining  into  the 
prospects  for  having  a  large  acreage  set  out  to 
pickle  cucumbers  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  and 
may  establish  a  pickle  factory  there  to  handle  the 
crops  raised  in  the  county.  D.  J.  W. 


Notes. 


only  $277.80  from  the  shipper,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$19.53. 

But  the  court  ruled  that  under  the  commission's 
order  the  railroads  can  now  compel  the  shippers 
to  load  a  minimum  of.  34,000  pounds,  simply  by 
furnishing  their  collapsible  bunker  cars  with  the 
bunkers  collapsed.  This  would  mean  a  revenue 
of  $340  per  car,  and  would  mean  a  profit  even  on 
Mr.  Peabody 's  figures  of  cost. 

He  gets  around  this,  however,  by  claiming  that 
28%  of  the  lemon  shipments  last  year  moved 
under  refrigeration,  and  such  cars  would  be 
loaded  only  with  26,200  pounds,  making  the  aver- 
age weight  for  all  shipments  31,228  pounds.  This 
would  yield  the  railroad  $312.28  revenue  per  car. 
But  Mr.  Peabody  uses  his  gross  ton  theory  to 
figure  that  the  total  outlay  in  hauling  this  car 
would  be  $327.49,  still  leaving  a  deficit. 

However,  his  theory  of  figuring  was  severely 
attacked  both  by  A.  F.  Call,  attorney  for  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  and  by  P.  J.  Farrell, 
attorney  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
They  have  enough  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
break  down  Mr.  Peabody ,'s  theory  of  figuring 
costs  that  they  did  not  put  in  any  testimony  at 
all,  but  let  the  case  go  to  the  court  solely  on  the 
evidence  brought  in  by  the  railroads. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  the  cost  is  properly  figured, 
taking  the  lemon  haul  as  a  through  movement,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  costs  only  about  $100  to  haul 
a  car  of  lemons  from  California  to  Chicago,  and 
after  adding  taxes  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
investment,  there  is  still  a  wide  margin  of  profit 
at  the  dollar  rate. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  broadly 
hinted,  in  the  lemon  rate  decision,  that  it  thought 
the  orange  rate  also  ought  to  be  reduced  from 
$1.15,  and  it  will  probably  order  the  reduction  if 
an  action  is  brought  on  which  it  might  act.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  Commerce  Court  upholds  the  dol- 
lar rate  on  lemons,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
orange  rate  will  be  immediately  attacked.  Since 
the  railroads  have  chosen  to  fight  the  citrus  grow- 
ers on  every  proposition — refrigeration  rates  and 
the  right  of  pre-cooling,  as  well  as  on  freight  rates 
themselves — the  growers  will  continue  their  at- 
tacks all  along  the  line. 

Just  how  soon  a  decision  from  the  Commerce 
Court  may  be  expected  in  the  lemon  rate  case  is 
uncertain.  It  will  be  argued  in  Washington  be- 
fore the  entire  court  on  April  9,  and  after  that  the 
court  will  probably  take  its  time  in  rendering  a 
decision.  In  the  meantime  the  dollar  rate  is  in 
force.  And  even  if  the  groAvers  should  win,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  railroads  would  try  to 
appeal  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Meanwhile  the  fund  of  approximately  $375,000, 
which  was  collected  in  a  trust  fund  to  cover  the 
extra  15  cents  involved  for  nearly  two  years  under 
an  order  of  the  federal  courts,  is  still  tied  up  and 
will  have  to  await  the  final  determination  of  the 
ease  before  it  is  turned  back  to  the  shippers  or 
over  to  the  railroads. 
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More  About  How  the  Roseberry  Law 
Hits  the  Farmer. 


To  the  Editor:  If  I  may  have  the  floor 
again,  so  to  speak,  by  your  indulgence,  I 
wish  to  take  up  again,  briefly,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farmers  under  the  operation 
of  the  Roseberry  law. 

Jesus,  the  greatest  law-giver  and  hu- 
manitarian of  any  time,  once  expounded 
the  theory  of  compensation  thus:  "The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  meat"  (hire).  He 
did  not  add  that  he  is  worthy  of  a  paid- 
up  insurance  policy  in  advance  covering 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  poor  re- 
lations, in  addition  to  his  hire.  If  it  had 
been  right  He  would  have  said  so. 

That  Compensation  Mattkr. — Mr.  Pills- 
bury  says:  "Not  a  half  dozen  farmers  in 
California  have  elected  to  come  under  the 
compensation  provision.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  California 
farmers,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
know  how  to  differentiate  the  two  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  When  this  law  was 
enacted  a  constitutional  provision  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  making  "compensa- 
tion" compulsory.  Consequently,  by  abro- 
gating the  common  law  defenses  of  the 
old  law  of  negligence,  it  was  hoped  to 
compel  employers  to  "elect"  to  come  under 
the  "compensation"  provision.  This  scheme 
failed  with  regard  to  farmers~because  the 
insurance  companies  offered  them  protec- 
tion against  damage  suits  under  the  law 
of  negligence  to  the  limit  of  $5000,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  offered  protection 
under  the  compensation  provision.  As 
few  damage  verdicts  run  over  this  amount 
the  farmer  figures  he  can  afford  to  carry 
some  of  the  risk  rather  than  to  pay  the 
excessive  premiums  under  Roseberry  com- 
pensation. With  this  the  farmers  of  the 
State  will  pay  out  two  million  dollars 
(based  on  (he  United  States  census  value 
of  farms). 

Of  What  Conckrn  Then? — Why  should 
the  farmers  concern  themselves  about  the 
"compensation"  provision  then?  Because 
the  two  provisions  are  interdependent. 
By  reason  of  this  relation  of  the  two  pro- 
visions farmers  must  carry  insurance  to 
the  extent  of  11%%  of  the  cost  of  the 
combined  coverage  of  both  provisions, 
consequently,  the  "compensation"  pro- 
vision is  to  them  as  if  it  does  exist.  We 
are  concerned  because  the  intention  of 
the  proponents  of  the  measure  is,  and  has 
been  from  its  inception,  to  make  it  com- 
pletely compulsory.  It  is  purely  mer- 
cenary and  never  was  proposed  by  farm- 
ers, but  it  is  advocated  by  men  who  ex- 
pect to  fatten  by  its  provisions  and  who 
will  not  contribute  anything  toward  the 
payment  of  its  obligations.  It  never  was 
intended  to  recognize  the  rights  of  every 
class  of  society,  but  it  is  the  work  of 
politicians  catering  to  organized  classes 
and  is  manifestly  a  bid  for  a  "block"  of 
votes. 

How  the  Cost  Will  Be  Met. — Mr. 
Pillsbury  says:  "I  confess  to  you  that  it 
will  not  be  as  easy  for  the  farmer  to 
carry  this  cost  into  the  selling  price  of 
his  product  as  it  will  be  for  the  very  large 
manufacturers  to  do  so,  but  that  it  will 
find  its  interpretation  into  the  rental 
value,  and  ultimately  the  selling  price  of 
land,  I  think,  as  certain  as  any  economic 
fact  in  the  whole  'dismal'  science."  That 
is  to  say,  rents  go  down,  land  depreciates 
and  carries  the  burden.  If  this  result  is 
desired  by  farmers,  the  Roseberry  law 
will  do. 

In  Germany. — Mr.  Pillsbury  says:  "A 
law  similar  in  results  to  the  'compensa- 
tion' provision  of  the  Roseberry  law  ap- 
plies to  11,000,000  farmers  in  Germany." 
It  may  be  well  at.this  junctture  to  look 
into  the  workings  of  the  German  law 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  as  the  proto 


type  of  the  Roseberry  law.  The  German 
law  is  very  comprehensive,  including 
sick  benefits  and  old  age  disability.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  legislation 
in  Germany  very  nearly  preserves  the  just 
relation  of  all  classes  and  fits  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  that  country.  If  space 
would  admit  of  a  full  analysis  of  the 
German  compensation  law,  it  would  pre- 
sent no  justification  of  the  Roseberry  law, 
but  would  only  serve  to  indicate  the  in- 
famy of  it.  The  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  is 
authority  for  the  following  brief  and 
clear  statement  of  the  working  of  this 
law:  "Under  the  German  insurance 
scheme  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  disa- 
bility from  accident  are  compensated  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  sick  associations,  to 
which  the  employees  contribute  two- 
thirds  of  the  total.  The  employer  con- 
tributes one-third  of  the  total  of  these 
funds  and  he  also  pays  16%%  of  the 
wages  of  an  injured  workman  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  week  of  disability 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  in  addition 
to  the  50%  which  the  workman  receives 
from  the  sick  fund  to  which  both  em- 
ployer and  workman  have  contributed  in 
the  proportions  named  above." 

The  accidents  for  which  compensation 
ends  with  thirteen  weeks  are  estimated 
by  German  authorities  to  be  from  7S.5% 
to  84%  of  all  the  accidents  compensated. 
The  same  authorities  estimate  that  the 
amount  expended  (and  we  assume  this 
means  by  employers)  for  these  accidents 
is  16.5%  of  the  total  expenditure  for  all 
accident  compensation.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  under  the  practical  working  of 
the  German  law  the  hired  man  pays  over 
one-half  of  his  own  liability,  the  amount 
being  deducted  from  his  wages.  The 
government  pays  $±0  and  the  employer 
pays  the  balance.  This  law  compels  the 
employe  to  be  insured  and  to  pay  some- 
thing like  an  equitable  part  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

If  the  essential  principles  of  the  Ger- 
man law  had  been  enacted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  no  one  would  be  very 
badly  hurt,  and  the  just  cause  which  the 
jurists  of  Christendom  recognize  for  the 
abolition  of  the  common  law  defenses 
might  with  some  reason  be  said  to  exist. 
As  it  is,  there  is  little  in  the  Roseberry 
law  fit  to  retain. 

It  will  be  time  enough  for  farmers  to 
consider  mutual  liability  insurance  laws 
when  the  advocates  of  such  compensation 
legislation  abandon  their  disposition  to 
"cinch"  the  farmer. 

Rout.  G.  Williams, 
Member  Legislative  Committee,  San  Joa- 
quin County  Grape  Growers'  Protective 
League. 

Stockton,  March  24. 


TREES 

From  present  indications,  stock  frill 
■gain  be  short  for  next  planting  lea- 
son.  We  have  BmninK  a  full  assort- 
ment la  all  varieties*  Trees  arc  pedi- 
greed and  tin-  beat  thai  care  can  pro- 
duce, white  as  now  concerning  your 
\,:miN  for  neason  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.O.  BOX  177  NEWiAVT.  E,  CAL. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 


FOR 


FARMERS  and  RANCHERS 


Guaranteed 
Prolec  ion 

Assets 
$1,136,000.00 


Surplus  to 
Policy 
Holders 

$967,000.00 


To  Farmers  and  Ranchers  or  Their 
Organizations : 


We  have  made  a  specialty  of  ranch 

aud  farai  liability  insuruuee.  Our 
rate*  are  scientifically  eouiputed  aud 
are  generally  lower  than  otlierN.  We 
can  solve  roar  protection  problem 
beat  and  at  lowest  cost.  We  write 
a  very  large  volume  of  farm  liabil- 
ity iUNiiranee,  numbering  anions  our 
policy-holders  some  of  the  largest 
rnncfa  owners  In  the  State. 


We  offer  our  services  to  Individ- 
uals or  Organisations.  To  the  latter 
we  ran  make  a  very  attractive  pro- 
posal at  \er>  low  eost  per  member. 
In  writing  for  information  state  the 
kind  of  farming  you  do,  antl  ihe 
probable  amount  of  your'  annual 
payroll,  describe  your  operations 
carefully,  in  order  that  we  can  rate 
rou  nccordlngly. 


Lloyd  &  Spengler 


General  Agents, 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Our  guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  issued. 

The 

Michigan  Wax  Bean 

is  the  one  bean  which  stood  all  the  tests 
of  our  trial  testing  ground  demands. 
It  is  a  prolific  grower,  rust  proof, 
brittle,  tender  and  stringless.    Plant  a 
packet  for  this  year. 

10c  a  Packet. 


C.Morse  ft  Co 
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A  POND  WEED  WHICH  SHOULD 
BE  EXTIRPATED. 


To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  sample  of  a 
weed  with  part  of  the  root  system,  which 
I  discovered  in  an  irrigation  ditch.  A 
patch  5  feet  in  diameter  was  infested. 
In  digging  it  out  I  found  all  the  weeds 
connected  by  a  maze  of  roots.  The  plant 
apparently  spreads  by  the  roots  sprout- 
ing. Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the 
name  and  the  best  way  to  eradicate  it? 

Hughson.  James  C.  Feitts. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  H.  M.  HALL. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  pond-weeds, 
known  botanically  as  Potamogeton  rob- 
binsii.  As  your  correspondent  indicates, 
it  grows  in  wet  places,  as  along  irriga- 
tion ditches,  and  reproduces  itself  by 
underground  rootstocks.  Pondweeds  may 
often  be  killed  by  keeping  the  ground 
dry  for  a  long  period.  But  where  the 
area  covered  is  only  a  matter  of  some  5 
feet  in  diameter  the  weed  should  be 
thoroughly  and  immediately  eradicated 
by  more  drastic  measures.  If  it  is  thor- 
oughly worked  out  and  the  ground  kept 
perfectly  clean  for  a  season,  it  is  un 
likely  that  it  will  reappear.  But  even 
then  the  patch  should  be  closely  watched 
and  no  green  shoots  allowed  to  grow.  If 
it  is  found  that  the  pond-weed  has  not 
yet  exceeded  its  "5  feet  in  diameter"  the 
property  owners  round  about  are  very 
fortunate,  and  should  see  that  this  little 
patch  is  cleaned  out. 


MINK  FARMING. 


The  raising  of  wild  animals  for  their 
fur  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
many  persons.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  requests  for  information  that 
are  addressed  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  publication  on  the  mink,  but 
the  Biological  Survey  offers  the  following 
practical  hints  on  mink  farming: 

Minks  should  be  kept  in  the  proportion 
of  one  male  to  five  or  six  females,  and 
each  breeding  female  should  have  a  sep- 
arate pen.  Rutting  begins  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  young  are 
born  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
male  should  be  kept  by  himself  except 
at  mating  time,  when  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  female's  pen  for  about  one 
day.  The  females  must  be  kept  separate 
or  they  will  be  likely  to  kill  each  other's 
young.  The  male  would  also  kill  them 
if  he  had  a  chance. 

Bread  and  sweet  milk,  corn-mush  and 
milk,  or  corn-mush  cooked  with  bits  of 
meat  in  it,  is  the  best  steady  food.  Meat 
(which  may  be  of  a  very  cheap  kind)  or 
fish  should  be  provided  about  twice  n 
week.  Feed  once  a  day,  except  females 
that  are  suckling  young,  which  should  be 
fed  twice.  Provide  fresh  water  regularly. 
Do  not  salt  the  food.  Keep  pans  clean 
and  feed  only  as  much  as  the  animals 
will  eat  up  clean  at  each  feeding. 

Pens  should  be  5  or  6  feet  square,  the 
sides  of  smooth  wide  boards  cut  4  feet 
long  and  set  up  with  the  lower  end  rest- 
ing on  a  footing  of  stone  or  concrete  18 
inches  in  the  ground.  The  sides  may  be 
of  heavy  wire  netting  instead  of  boards, 
but  in  that  case  the  top  would  need  to  be 
netted  or  the  animals  would  climb  out. 
Pens  may  be  built  economically  in  groups 
or  four  or  more.  The  floor  of  the  pen 
should  be  the  bare  ground. 

Boxes  about  2xl%xl%  feet  in  size 
should  be  provided  for  nests,  and  should 
have  hinged  lids  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  opened  and  examined.  The  boxes 
may  be  outside  the  pens,  bolted  to  the 
fence,  with  a  hole  in  the  fence  and  box 
to  admit  the  animals.    Boxes  should  be 

3  or  4  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
should  be  as  dark  as  possible,  with  a  hole 

4  inches  in  diameter  for  the  entrance  of 
the  minks. 


hi—  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

|P    BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICA  TV  #15 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HALL'S  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


inert*"  tsC!*'  1  \  \ 

\^ — ^ 

Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle 


su- 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

This  is  a  poison  prepared  by  special  machinery,  with  a 
hard,  sweet  coating,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal  and  is 

A  REMARKABLY  EFFICIENT  EXTERMINATOR 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  20  years.   It  is  no  experiment. 
The  most  economical  to  use,  because  the  most  certain 

Time  Saved  Labor  Saved  Money  Saved 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  by  trying  new  exterminators. 
HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Stores. 

DISTRIBUTOBS  : 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than 
the  common  variety  because  of  its  very  small  stalk  and  astonishingly  thick 
foliage.  It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for 
ordinary  Lucerne.  Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation,  government  inspected, 
and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this-  seed  should  be  used  by  every 
grower  who  can  secure  it.  The  supply  is  limited.  Ask  for  prices.  Have 
you  seen  our  1912  Catalogue?    It's  Free. 

Double  Yoiir  Crop  -^or  ^e  land's  best  yield,  inoculation  of  the  seed 
^  with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  as  important 


as  good  seed, 
for  booklet. 


FARMOGERM  is  a  practical  culture  of  the  bacteria. 
PLEASE  MARK  LETTER  DEPT.  O 


Ask 


Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

Established  187/. 
326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ♦  California 


CUNNINGHAM'S 

PULVERIZER 

Best  Land  Roller 
Ever  Made 

Something  to  inter- 
est the  Farmer,  Or- 
chardist,  Vineyard- 
ist,  Nurseryman  and 
Gardener,  whether 
operating  on  a  small 
or  large  scale. 
For  further  informa- 
tion write 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Morganhill,  Cal. 


WINESAP  AND  YORK 
IMPERIAL  APPLES 

Strong,  2  year  branched,  $16  per  100. 

CORNICE  ON  AND  TOKAY 
GRAPES 

Good,  $18  per  1000. 

EUREKA  LEMONS 

Strong,  $85  per  100. 

PEARS,  PLUMS  AND 
PERSIMMONS 

Good  stock. 


Pioneer  Nursery 

DEPT.  R.,  MONROVIA,  CAL. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies  with   the   new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Slocks  carried  by 

C.  HENRY  SMITH.  Coast  Agent, 
204  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 

LTD..  «4-««  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

Raised  on  non-Irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxious  seeds,  no  weevil.  Send  for  sample 
and  price.  We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  others  Arms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog  free. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

H6-U8  East  T  th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Two  Modern  Pumping  Plants. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  C.  R.  Sessions. 

Two  large  pumping  plants  have  re- 
cently been  installed  on  the  ranch  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Wiley.  This  ranch  is  near 
Salinas,  Monterey  county,  and  has  a  total 
of  about  eight  hundred  acres.  The  land 
has  been  checked  up  and  the  pumps  have 
been  run  to  provide  for  an  early  irriga- 
tion to  get  the  soil  in  shape  for  a  crop  of 
beets,  beans  and  potatoes.  Alfalfa  is  not 
to  be  grown  at  present,  but  part  or  all  of 
the  eight  hundred  acres  may  be  planted  to 
this  crop  later  on. 

The  pumps  are  of  the  single  suction 
centrifugal  type  and  have  inclosed  im 
pellers.  They  are  both  12-inch  and  have 
each  a  capacity  of  4500  gallons  per 
minute.  In  one  plant  the  pump  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  five  bored  wells,  the 
pump   being  located   directly   over  the 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  E  C  T  OR  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  ol  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  ANALYSIS 

Pays  the  Rancher  Enormously 

S  W  Funk,  of  Charter  Oak,  for  whom  I 
made  several  analyses,  says  after  follow- 
ing my  instructions:  "The  small  amount 
it  cost  me  to  have  the  soil  analyzed  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  value  it  has  been 
to  me.  I  consider  the  quality  will  add 
$1,000  to  my  crop  over  last  year." 

It  interested,  send  for  sampling  Instruc- 
tions.  ,  . 

R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 

Residence,  25113.  

soil  Laboratory 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL, 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

KOO  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


middle  of  third  well.  The  wells  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  straight  line  and  are  25  feet 
apart.  The  well  casing  is  14  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  other  plant  the  water 
is  taken  from  four  wells  and  the  pump  is 
located  in  between  the  second  and  third 
well.  These  wells  have  14-inch  casing 
and  are  spaced  25  feet  apart  in  a  straight 
line,  as  are  the  wells  in  the  first  plant. 

The  pump  and  motor  are  located  in  a 
concrete  pit,  the  floor  being  about  eight 


so  that  the  clock  would  start  the  pump 
in  the  early  morning  and  fill  the  ditch 
and  a  check  which  had  been  left  open 
the  night  before.  Here  a  comfortable 
farmer  could  get  an  hour  more  sleep  and 
leisurely  get  his  breakfast  while  the  ir- 
rigation system  was  getting  ready  for 
him  as  it  were.  He  could  do  this  if  the 
pump  would  stay  primed  over  night 
as  it  should  if  everything  is  kept  tight. 
If  the  pump  were  not  primed  and  the 
clock  started  it  off  at  4  in  the  morning 
it  would  run  until  primed  and  thus  waste 
current  and  perhaps  overheat. 


Pump  House  of  Mrs.  Florence  Wiley.iNear  Salinas. 


feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  level  is  about  the  height  of  the  sur- 
face or  first  water.  Extending  out  from 
the  pit  and  in  the  line  of  the  wells  are 
open  trenches  for  the  suction  piping. 
This  piping  consists  of  screwed  casing 
and  cast-iron  flanges,  tees,  elbows,  etc. 
The  drops  into  the  wells  consist  of  two 
random  lengths  of  10-inch  casing  in  each 
well. 

The  water  is  discharged  through  a  16- 
inch  diameter  riveted  sheet  iron  pipe 
dipped  in  asphaltum.  It  has  a  gentle  90° 
bend  and  discharges  into  the  side  of  the 
main  ditch,  which  is  about  25  feet  away 
from  the  pit.  At  present  the  ditch  bank 
opposite  the  discharge  is  protected  only 
by  wooden  sheet  piling,  but  this  is  only 
temporary  and  will  probably  be  soon  re- 
placed by  some  form  of  concrete  lining 
or  distributing  head-gate. 

Each  pump  is  direct  connected  through 
a  flexible  coupling  to  a  75-horsepower  in- 
duction motor.  These  motors  run  at  960 
revolutions  per  minute  and  alternating 
current  at  2200  volts  is  used  directly 
(without  transformers)  from  the  main 
power  line.  The  lift  is  30  feet  and  the 
total  head  against  which  the  pumps  have 
to  work  is  about  35  feet. 

Priming  is  accomplished  with  a  No.  S 
hand  primer,  a  check  valve  being  placed 
in  the  discharge  pipe.  It  was  feared  at 
first  that  the  wells  would  not  give  enough 
water  to  supply  the  pump  and  a  gate 
valve  was  placed  in  the  discharge  pipe 
so  that  the  quantity  of  water  pumped 
could  be  regulated  and  thus  prevent  the 
weakest  well  from  being  drawn  on  so 
hard  that  air  might  be  drawn  in  and  the 
priming  lost.  However,  when  the  plant 
was  tested  there  appeared  to  be  plenty 
of  water.  The  gate  valve  is  now  left 
wide  open,  and  no  trouble  is  experienced 
even  with  a  20-inch  vacuum. 

A  novelty  in  connection  with  these 
plants  is  particularly  interesting.  It  is 
an  automatic  clock  which  like  an  alarm 
clock  can  be  set  to  stop  the  motor  at  any 
desired  time.  Say  that  the  clock  has 
been  set  at  6  o"clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  at  5  o*clock  the  man  tending 
the  water  has  just  started  in  to  fill  a 
large  check  which  takes  about  an  hour 
or  more  to  fill  completely.  He  can  at 
once  start  toward  the  house  or  busy  him- 
self at  something  else,  and  when  the 
check  is  full  the  clock  stops  the  pump 
and  time  and  a  long  walk  are  saved.  An 
automatic  clock  starter  could  be  arranged 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  owner  is 
held  liable  under  the  Roseberry  act  for 
an  injury  to  the  man  running  his  plant, 
and  in  this  case  it  might  be  death,  it 
would  appear  that  the  small  saving  in 
the  first  cost  that  has  been  made  by 
omitting  the  transformers  and  using  the 
line  voltage  of  2200  volts  may  not  be  ad- 
visable. This  voltage  is  dangerous  and 
no  matter  how  well  the  leads  may  be  in- 
sulated there  is  always  the  danger  that 
someone  who  does  not  understand  or 
appreciate  the  fact,  may  carelessly  ex- 
pose the  leads  so  that  the  man  running 
the  plant  may  get  the  shock,  which  is 
transmitted  by  the  damp  walls  and  floor 
of  the  pit. 

These  plants  were  installed  in  January 
of  this  year  and  cost  completely  installed 
about  $2500  each  excluding  the  cost  of 
boring  wells. 

San  Francisco. 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Each  Color  In  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Eekford.     Pure  white. 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon.    Pale  yellow. 
King  Edward  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
Lady  Grlsel   Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
Miss  YVIImot.    Orange  pink. 

Fens  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

FRFF  °ur  New  Seed  Book  for 
1912 — of  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1325  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


ZEIMO 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 


Universally  acknowledged  the  best  In- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  nmoiint  of  Winter 
and  ko  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Triinklln  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CITRUS  TREES 

SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  —  BED 
STOCK,  sweet  stock,  Navels,  Valen- 
cias,  Eureka  lemons,  Marsh's  Seed- 
less pomelo. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


\\  ta 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 


Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Tbor 
oughbn-d  seeds  do  not  happen. 
Theyresultfromlongand  intelli 
gent  breedinc.  They  produce 
bis;  crops  of  the  best  vege- 
tables.   Use  Ferry's. 
For  sale  everywhere. 
1012  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 
D.M.F;R3Y  4  CO.,  Detroit,  Wall. 


fERRYs 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

High-Grade,  Recleaned. 

Sacked  in  heavy,  seamless  cotton 
seed  bags. 


J.  ROY  BRADSHAW, 

Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAE.  B.  F.  D. 
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A  MIXED  TEAM  OF  WELLS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  wells  about 
50  feet  apart,  each  between  80  and  90 
feet  deep,  put  down  to  supply  my  house 
with  drinking  water.  One  has  six-inch 
casing  and  the  other  is  a  two-inch  iron 
pipe — a  driven  well,  I  think  it  is  called. 
Can  I  connect  the  two  and  put  in  a  cen- 
trifugal pump,  and  if  I  do,  shall  I  get 
more  water  from  the  two  together  than 
if  I  pumped  from  one  only,  as  they  are 
so  close  together? 

I  have  about  ten  acres,  close  to  the 
house,  in  oranges  and  alfalfa;  I  thought 
I  might  get  water  enough  by  connecting 
the  two,  and  save  putting  down  another 
well. 

If  it  can  be  done,  about  what  size  en- 
gine and  pump  would  do  the  work?  The 
average  lift  for  the  plants  put  in  around 
here  is  about  30  feet  from  water-level  to 
discharge.  A.  R.  P. 

Dinuba. 

ANSWER  BY  MR.  SESSIONS. 

You  can  connect  the  two  wells  and  in- 
stall a  centrifugal  pump,  and  get  more 
water  from  the  two  wells  than  from  the 
larger  well  alone.  The  wells  are  far 
enough  apart  and  are  not  large  enough 
to  interfere  with  each  other  unless  there 
is  some  unusual  condition  present.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  put  the  pump  in  a 
pit  about  ten  feet  deep  and  over  the  six- 
inch  well.  Connect  the  wells  by  a  three- 
inch  pipe  at  this  depth,  laid  in  a  trench 
or  driven  through  in  sections  from  the 
smaller  well.  Connect  the  suction  pipe 
directly  to  the  two-inch  driven  well  and 
put  a  drop  of,  say,  five-inch  diameter  in 
the  cased  well.  If  the  two-inch  piping 
of  the  driven  well  is  badly  rusted  and 
not  tight,  then  this  well  is  not  of  much 
use.  Have  a  fairly  long  drop  in  the  good 
well.  At  a  guess,  you  can  get  about  400 
or  500  gallons  per  minute  out  of  these 
two  wells,  and  if  this  is  true,  then  a 
four-inch  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  an 
8  or  10-horsepower  engine,  will  irrigate 
about  two  and  a  half  acres  of  alfalfa  in 
a  ten-hour  clay.  The  whole  outfit  in- 
stalled will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS" 
EDITION. 


-SIXTH 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Tuos.  Gregory. 

Few  works  on  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural subjects  have  met  with  the  public 
favor  accorded  "California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them/'  by  Prof.  Edward  J. 
Wickson.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the 
publishers,  issued  the  fifth  edition  less 
than  two  years  ago,  with  which  they  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand 
for  two  years  yet  to  come;  but  the  sales 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  months  have 
been  phenomenal;  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  book  has  not  been 
advertised  except  in  a  general  way 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
paper.    This  is  a  fact  which  should  ap- 


NURSERY  SALES 
PROHIBITED 

For  this  season's  delivery  beeause  de- 
mands have  exceeded  our  supply  and  we 
depend  solely  upon  supplying  our  own 
product.  BUT:  We  are  booking  orders  tor 
next  season's  delivery  and  our  young 
nursery  stock  looks  even  more  desirable 
than  ever. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  *  nc  D  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArt  K  Blake,  McPall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


peal  to  any  person  or  firm  wishing  to 
reach  BUYERS  for  any  article,  machine, 
implement,  utensil,  seeds,  nursery  or 
live  stock,  likely  to  be  in  demand  by  the 
California  agriculturist,  fruit  grower, 
stockman,  poultryman  or  general  farmer. 
Early  in  the  year,  I  myself  advised  the 
author  that  the  few  hundred  copies  of 
the  fifth  edition  then  on  hand — judging 
by  the  sales  of  the  last  few  months  of 
1911 — would  not  last  until  June;  so  that 
it  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  him  to 
learn  that  the  entire  edition  was  sold 
out  by  the  end  of  February. 

However,  the  sixth  edition  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  the  man- 
ager hopes  to  have  ready  for  delivery  by 
May  1st,  a  revised  and  extended  copy,  in 
which  will  be  incorporated  the  very  latest 
innovations  and  methods  in  fruit  culture 
practiced  since  the  launching  of  the  fifth 
edition  some  two  years  ago. 

While  speaking  of  this  valuable  work, 
it  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  to 
learn  that  it  is  not  alone  in  California 
that  it  is  meeting  with  such  favor,  for 
notwithstanding  the  local  character  of  its 
title,  orders  reach  this  office  from  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  world,  and  em- 
brace such  widely  separated  points  as 
South  Arica,  Central  and  South  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  Germany, 
England,  Canada,  Mexico,  Japan,  India, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Roumania,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Even  the  biblical  cities  of  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem  and  other  points  in  the 
Holy  Land  send  their  orders,  not  alone 
for  the  book,  but  for  subscriptions  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

From  a  fruit  standpoint,  most  of  us, 
from  our  school  days,  have  associated 
Palestine  only  with  the  date  palm  and  fig 
tree,  and  the  interest  shown  in  "Califor- 
nia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of  the 
climate  and  other  conditions,  noted  and 
reported  on  by  the  experts  sent  there 
in  the  interests  of  the  "back  to  Jerusa- 
lem" movement  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Old  World. 

Other  good  markets  for  the  book  are 
the  South  African  States,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand; 
in  all  of  which  zones  are  found  climatic 
and  other  conditions,  as  related  to  fruit 
culture,  similar  to  those  of  our  State.  The 
Auckland  Weekly  News  (New  Zealand), 
in  reviewing  the  fifth  edition,  had  the 
following  to  say  in  this  connection. 

"  'California  Fruits'  is  already  accepted 
as  the  standard  horticultural  work  in 
New  Zealand,  and  though  its  author  may 
not  be  aware  of  it,  his  book  besides  hav- 
ing many  admirers  here,  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  development  of  our 
orcharding  industry." 

But  even  the  above  facts  fail  to  tell 
us  where  a  very  large  number  of  these 
books  find  readers,  for  the  large  booksell- 
ers of  New  York,  Chicago,  London,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  Auckland,  etc.,  etc.,  send 
orders  for  from  one  dozen  to  fifty  copies 
at  one  time;  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  country  or  state 
included  in  the  postal  union  where  fruit 
can  be  produced  which  has  not  received 
at  least  one  copy  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them." 


FOR  THE  LAND'S  SAKE 

MANURES 
LIME 

SUPERPHOSPHATES 
GYPSUM 

ALL  IN  CARLOTS 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS 

733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco 


PLANT  NOW 

The  season  is  just  right  now  for  planting  nursery  stock.  Nur- 
sery stock  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  but  we  can  still  furnish  some 
very  fine  trees  in  excellent  shape  for  planting  of  PEACHES,  PEARS, 
PLUMS,  FIGS,  APPLES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES,  and 
other  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  GRAPES  of  best  commercial  varieties. 

Our  CITRUS  trees  are  untouched  by  frost.  We  can  furnish 
Washington  Navel,  Valencia,  Lemons,  Pomelos. 

Eucalyptus  and  Ornamentals — a  fine  lot  of  them. 

Send  us  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

OFFICES  AND  SALES  YARD 

J  AND  KERN  STS.,       -       -       FRESNO,  CAL. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  EUREKA 
LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE 

Rancho  Sespe  has  more  trees  in  its  nursery  than  is  needed 
for  its  own  planting  this  year,  and  will  sell  a  limited 
number  of  first  class  EUREKA  LEMON  TREES  budded 
from  four  to  eight  inches  high  on  sour  stock. 

Buds  were  carefully  selected  from  prolific  bearing  trees. 
Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  trees, 
as  they  were  raised  to  put  in  our  orchard  and  not  to  sell. 

Nursery  is  located  on  the  Ranch  about  one-half  mile  South- 
east from  the  Sespe  Station.  Address, 

RANCHO  SESPE 


SESPE  P.  O., 


VENTURA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 
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Dusting  Machines,  $7.50 

(Regular  $12.00  Machines) 

Invaluable  for  dusting  grape  vines. 
Easiest  machine  to  carry.  Weighs  only 
about  6  pounds. 

It  will  dust  a  vineyard  with  a  tenth 
of  the  labor,  time,  and  cost  required 
by  other  devices  and  methods,  and  with 
far  greater  efficiency. 

The  regular  price  is  $12.00,  but  we 
are  closing  out  the  line  at  $7.50.  And 
if  you  order  3  or  more  «e  will  prepay 
the  transportation.  Address  all  orders 
to 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

211  W.  Julian,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


VEGETABLE  LAND. 


We  are  just  placing  about  500 
acres  of  bottom  land  on  the  market, 
which  is  ideal  for  vegetable  raising 
— none  better  in  the  valley;  water 
conditions  very  good,  location  unex- 
celled. If  you  are  looking  for  ideal 
vegetable  land  this  will  suit  you. 


FRUIT  LANDS. 


We  are  about  to  place  on  the  mar- 
ket some  500  acres  of  as  good  fruit 
land  as  there  is  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia— will  grow  anything  in  the 
shape  of  fruit. 

CHICKEN  LANDS. 


We  are  about  to  place  quite  an 
acreage  suitable  to  chickens.  Our 
country  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
poultry  section. 


SMALL  RANCHES. 

If  you  are  looking  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  ranch  we  have  it. 


COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  VILLA 
SITES. 

In  the  beautiful  "Mt.  Diablo 
Country." 

Nothing  Better  in  the  State. 


Any  REASONABLE  TERMS 

granted. 


R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 

907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 
416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 
OPPORTUNITY 

75,000  Rostrata,  Tcivticornis  and 
other  varieties  for  sale  cheap  or 
trade  for  land  or  anything  of  value. 
Make  offer  at  once,  stating  number 
wanted. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BRINKLES  ORANGE   H ASI'IIEHRIES — 

Superior  in  size  and  flavor  to  anything 
known  of  this  class.  Only  plants  in  Cali- 
fornia. $1.00  per  plant.  Growth  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  Taylor,  2117  Roosevelt  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Live  Stock. 

Harry  Baird  and  J.  C.  Wall  have  just 
acquired  755  acres  in  Kings  and  Fresno 
counties  and  will  establish  an  up-to-date 
live  stock  farm.  Horses  of  the  heavy 
draft  type  will  be  their  specialty,  but  hog 
raising  will  play  an  important  part  in 
their  operations. 

H.  H.  Kinkley  of  Orland  has  received 
a  carload  of  Jersey  cows  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara county  to  be  sold  to  the  settlers 
near  the  Glenn  county  town  who  are  in- 
terested in  dairying. 

Ed  Bordieu,  who  is  a  well  known  stock 
man  of  Monterey  county,  passed  through 
Salinas  recently  with  a  carload  of  thor- 
oughbred Short  horn  bulls  for  distribu 
tion  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
county.  The  animals  were  a  choice  lot, 
the  latest  importation  from  Missouri. 
They  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
stock  interests  of  this  section. 

We  announced  last  week  tnat  a  horse 
breeding  farm  was  being  installed  a! 
Davis,  Yolo  county  The  owners  have 
temporarily  stationed  one  of  uie  Shire 
stallians,  just  imported  from  England,  at 
Salinas,  Monterey  county,  where  it  is  at- 
tracting much  attention,  and  it  will  doubt 
less  be  used  by  a  number  of  the  local 
farmer  on  their  mares 

Carl  Shannon  of  Tulare  has  just  sold 
to  Peter  Rietkerk  of  Corcoran  51  head  of 
Holstein  and  Durham  dairy  cows,  the 
price  being  $75  per  head 

A  large  shipment  of  mules  reached 
Fresno  from  Oklahoma  last  week  and 
many  of  them  were  promptly  sold  to  val- 
ley farmers.  Sixty  of  them  were  bought 
;ind  shipped  to  Honolulu  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  island  sugar  planters. 

C.  C.  Collingwood  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  purchased  two  carloads  of  choice 
Holsteins  in  Tulare  and  Porterville  for 
shipment  to  the  Northwest.  During  the 
past  week  38  heifers  were  bought  at 
auction  for  $3800,  or  $100  per  head. 


Exports  Climbing. 

Exports  of  fruits  and  nuts  from  the 
United  States  reached  the  highest  record 
in  the  calendar  year  just  ended,  with  a 
total  of  $20,000,000  The  figures  for  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  aggregated  $2,537,432,  or 
50%  in  excess  of  the  preceding  January, 
thus  giving  promise  of  a  record  for  the 
present  year.  The  import  and  export 
figures  at  intervals  since  1901  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
Calendar  year —      Imports.  Exports. 

1901  $20,177,802  $8,279,213 

1904   24,385,220  17,992,719 

1907   40,455,067  15,199.585 

1911   44,164,650  29,153,123 

The  principal  exports  of  fruits  and  nuts 
in  the  calendar  year  1911  consisted  of 
apples,  $9,000,000;  prunes,  $4,500,000;  or- 
anges, $3,000,000;  canned  fruits,  $3,750,- 
000;  raisins  and  other  dried  grapes, 
$1,250,000;  pears,  $750,000;  peaches,  $500,- 
000,  and  peanuts,  a  little  over  $250,000. 

Vineyards  for  Yuba. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Geo.  Har- 
ney of  Yuba  county  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  supervisors  to  rescind  an  anti 
quated  ordinance  prohibiting  grape  vine 
cuttings  being  brought  across  the  Feather 
river  from  Sutter  county,  some  couple  of 
hundred  feet  away.  It  is  said  that  Yuba 
county  will  now  plant  a  large  acreage  to 
Thompson  Seedless  grapes. 

Heinz  &  Co.  Invade  California. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  of  the  famous  food  pack 
ing  house  of  Heinz  &  Co.,  has  been  in- 
vestigating Sacramento  valley  conditions 
with  the  object  of  establishing  packing 


You  can  Laugh 
at  Dry  S  easons 


If  you  have  even  a 
small  patch  of  the 


TRUE 


BurbankCact 


us 


A  single  acre 
will  easily  carry 


OneThousandTonsofFeed 


The  Fruit,  also 
is   produced  in 


Enormous  Quantities 


New  26  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue 


LUTHER  BURBANK 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


plants  in  that  locality.  He  is  said  to  have 
secured  a  suitable  site  in  Corning,  where 
an  olive  packing  plant  will  be  constructed 
at  once,  and  California  ripe  olives  will  be 
one  of  the  firm's  output  this  year.  Other 
branches,  it  is  understood,  for  packing 
pickles,  tomatoes,  etc.,  will  also  be  estab- 
lished, with  a  central  establishment  at  or 
near  Sacramento. 


Broadened  Market  for  Fruit. 

President  George  H.  Cutter  and  Sales 
Manager  W.  D.  Bennett,  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  have  returned  to  Sac- 
ramento after  an  absence  of  ten  weeks, 
during  which  they  made  a  tour  of  the 
fruit  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Mr.  Bennett  says  he  expects  to 
see  a  much  broader  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  during  the  coming  season 
than  ever  before.  This  is  partly  because 
the  low  prices  of  last  season  caused  a 
wider  consumption,  and,  it  is  believed, 
permanently  broadened  the  market. 


Would  Bust  the  Trust. 

In  our  market  report  last  week,  pota- 
toes were  quoted  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75, 
with  new  potatoes  at  6  cents  a  pound. 
Such  figures  seem  to  have  got  on  the 
nerves  of  the  Visalia  Delta,  which  calls 


on  the  local  farmers  to  give  potato  cul- 
ture more  attention  and  "bust  the  Jap 
trust";  pointing  out  that  local  soil  and 
other  conditions  were  particularly  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  this. 


Olives  Do  Well  in  Butte. 

Olive  planting  in  Butte  county  is  very 
active,  and  15,000  trees  arrived  at  Wyan- 
dotte on  March  25,  from  a  Fresno  county 
nursery.  The  trees  planted  last  year  have 
done  well  and  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  budded  this  spring. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  for  Inyo. 

An  examination  for  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Inyo  county  was  held  on 
March  20th.  H.  G.  Smith,  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  A.  R.  Baird,  formerly  inspector  of 
Colusa  county,  were  the  only  two  candi 
dates,  and  both  passed  with  very  high 
grades.  Mr.  Baird  had  been  acting  com 
missioner  for  some  time,  the  supervisors 
promising  to  appoint  him  commissioner 
when  he  became  eligible. 


Olive  Orchard  for  Tulare. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Los 
Angeles  and  has  taken  over  648  acres  in 
the  Terra  Bella  district  of  Tulare  county, 
which  will  be  irrigated  and  half  of  it 
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THIS 

Is  the  Pumphead 

That  Does  the  Work 


You  will  find  it  the  most  numerous 
in  nearly  all  deep-well  pumping 
sections — and  doing  its  work  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 


Pomona 

Deep-Well  Pumps 

are  the  standard  for  reliability  and 
efficiency.  Manufactured  by  a  com- 
pany who  have  the  ability  and  equip- 
ment to  make  them  right — Pomona 
pumps  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
their  work  with  less  trouble  and 
greater  satisfaction  than  any  others 
on  the  market. 

The  Pomona  Pump  Produces  a 
steady,  Regular  Flow  of  Water 
— Without  Jerk  or  Jar  and  at 
a  Minimum  Cost. 

Before  purchasing  a  pump  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  investigate  the 
Pomona  Pump.  Come  to  Pomona 
and  see  the  way  it  is  built — ask 
any  owner  of  a  Pomona  Pump — 
watch  it  work — study  other  makes 
of  pumps — and  then  you,  too,  will 
BUY  a  Pomona  Pump. 

Write  lor  further  Information— or  send 
as  your  Specifications  for  Figures 


OMONA 


P 

^Manufacturing  Co 

ML    Pomona  Calif 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 
504  Central  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


WHAT  DO  UNITARIANS  MM? 

And  other  I'nitarinn  literature 

Sent  Free. 

Address  P.  O.  Mission,  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Franklin  and  Geary  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


subdivided  into  20  and  40-acre  tracts.  The 
other  half  will  be  retained  by  the  com- 
pany and  planted  to  olives,  experts  hav- 
ing found  the  locality  adapted  for  olive 
growing. 


Another  Trust  Buster. 

M.  C.  Threlkeld,  said  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  commis- 
sary department,  has  bought  491  acres  on 
Grisly  island,  Suisun,  Solano  county.  Mr. 
Threlkeld  says  he  will  prepare  the  land 
and  plant  the  entire  tract  to  California 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  He  states 
he  is  tired  of  having  to  go  eternally  to  the 
market  to  buy  potatoes,  and  thinks  the 
product  of  this  491  acres  will  at  least  keep 
him  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  potato  man. 


It's  an  111  Wind,  Etc. 

The  light  rainfall  this  season  has 
created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  well-sinking  and  pumping  out- 
fits all  over  the  State,  and  pump  manu- 
facturers are  doing  a  land-office  business. 
All  kinds  of  pumps  find  purchasers,  and 
the  points  within  reach  of  the  electric 
power  companies  keep  the  agents  busy 
answering  questions  and  closing  contracts. 


Big  Deal  in  Orange  Land. 

William  Denman  of  San  Francisco  has 
sold  900  acres  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county, 
to  parties  who  will  subdivide  it  into  20 
and  40  acre  tracts.  The  land  is  said  to 
be  particularly  well  adapted  for  orange 
growing. 


Petaluma  Eggs  in  Alaska. 

A  large  display  advertisement  in  a  copy 
of  the  News-Miner  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
offers  Petaluma  eggs  at  $1.25  per  dozen. 
This  news  should  prove  soothing  to  the 
Petaluma  poultryman  who  is  receiving 
about  15  cents  per  dozen  for  his  hen 
fruit. 

Another  Certified  Dairy. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Certified  Dairy  Company  have  been 
filed  at  Fairfield,  Solano  county.  The 
capital  stock  is  $200,000,  divided  into 
20,000  shares  of  $10  each. 


Land  Deal  in  Sutter. 

A  tract  of  745  acres  near  Live  Oak,  Sut- 
ter county,  at  present  planted  to  grain, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Sheldon  Real 
Estate  Company  and  will  be  prepared  for 
fruit  and  subdivided  into  small  tracts. 
The  property  is  said  to  represent  some 
of  the  best  land  in  the  county. 


Good  Oranges  in  Orange  County. 

Orange  shipments  from  the  Fullerton 
district  have  been  very  brisk  since  the 
delay  caused  by  the  recent  rains  and  the 
total  for  this  season  runs  to  235  cars. 
Good  navels  are  now  commanding  $2.50 
to  $3.25  a  box  in  the  New  York  market. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  shipped  from  this 
section  has  been  excellent,  none  of  the 
navels  having  shown  signs  of  frost 
damage. 


Melon  Growers  Organize. 

The  melon  and  cantaloupe  growers  of 
the  Dinuba  section  of  Tulare  have  formed 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  better- 
ing conditions  under  which  melons  are 
grown  and  marketed,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  increase  the  returns  by  creating 
a  broader  market  for  their  products. 


Table  Grape  Prices  Unsatisfactory. 

The  Directors  of  the  San  Joaquin  Table 
Grape  Growers'  Association,  having  been 
unable  to  secure  a  minimum  f.  o.  b.  price 
for  the  season  from  any  of  the  shipping 
companies,  as  demanded  by  the  members, 
have  leased  their  packing  house  at  Lodi 
to  Denny  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  who  have 
handled  the  shipments  for  the  last  three 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington 
Navel  Orange  Trees  to  offer,  which  are  free  from  frost, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  first-class  in 
every  respect. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c, 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


THIS 

FENCE 


2  feet  high,  Hog,  Sheep  and 
Stock  proof,  including  3  strands 
of  heavy  barbed  wire  above, 
34c  per  rod. 
ASK  US  ABOUT  IT. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  yon  what  our  fencing  it  like. 
We  have  fencing  and  fence  wires  for  all  farm  purposes.    Get  our 
special  prices  on  Poultry  Netting.    Write  ns  your  needs  and  let  us 
send  you  catalogue  and  quote  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  822  Main  St.,  Stockson,  Cal. 


years.  This  means  that  the  association 
will  not  ship  any  fruit  on  its  own  account 
this  year. 


Another  Big  Land  Deal. 

W.  H.  Stewart,  who  formerly  acted  as 
Eastern  agent  for  the  Kuhn  Irrigated 
Lands  Co.  of  Willows,  interested  several 
capitalists  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri in  California  lands  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  purchase  by  them  of  1600 
acres  in  the  center  of  Citrus  Heights 
Bluffs,  which  begins  three  miles  east  of 
Sacramento  and  extends  about  seven  miles 
to  Carmichael  Colony.  The  purchase  price 
is  said  to  be  $160,000. 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


To  Grow  Ramie  in  San  Joaquin. 

Two  five-acre  tracts  have  been  secured 
near  Manteca  for  experimenting  in  grow- 
ing ramie,  a  plant  akin  to  flax,  hemp  and 
jute.  Former  experiments  in  this  State 
proved  failures  by  reason  of  there  being 
no  machinery  with  which  the  fiber  could 
be  profitably  treated,  but  this  has  been 
attended  to  and  the  projectors  are  said  to 
have  suitable  machinery  to  handle  the 
product. 


have  proven  "the  best 
by  test"  wherever 
tried. 

They  are  sold  with 
the  positive  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  do 
more  and  better  work 
with  the  same  effort 
than  any  other  post 
hole  tool. 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FKNN 
write  to 

BANK- 
MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

987  Monadnoek  Bids., 
San  Francuuso. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 
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A  Great  Stock  Ranch  and  Its 
Management. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  \V.  M.  Carrutiiers. 

One  by  one  the  great  ranches  of  Cali- 
fornia are  selling  off  their  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  influx  of  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  who  are  flocking  to  this 
State  for  the  purpose  of  making  California 
the  State  of  their  adoption.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  the  men  who  still  own  large 
tracts  of  land  to  start  a  progressive  sys- 
tem of  farming  to  demonstrate  to  the  new- 
comers the  great  possibilities  which  lie 
dormant  in  the  soil.  It  was  this  reason 
and  some  others,  which  the  writer  will 
mention  in  this  article,  which  caused  a 
corporation  of  capitalists,  headed  by  the 
enterprising  and  progressive  president  of 
the  Oro  Light  &  Power  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  J.  W.  Goodwin,  to  purchase  the 
Bstrella  Rancho  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  equal  distance  from  San  Miguel 
and  Paso  Robles.  The  company's  purpose 
was  to  take  this  great  tract  of  about  100,- 
000  acres  and  make  it  a  paying  invest 
ment  in  every  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry carried  on. 

The  Old  Way. — The  ranch  had  been  run 
generally  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way,  some- 
times making  a  little  money,  and  oftener 
none.  Old-time  methods  usually  prevailed. 
For  instance,  enough  hay  was  cut  each 
year  to  feed  a  few  horses  for  saddle  work 
and  to  feed  a  few  milk  cows  which  fur- 
nished milk  for  table  use.  A  round-up  in 
the  spring  to  get  what  beef  was  on  the 
range  and  to  brand  the  calves,  and  an- 
other in  the  fall  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  cattle  had  the 
privilege  of  roaming  were  they  pleased, 
the  bulls  running  with  the  herd  all  the 
time.  Formerly  much  of  this  land  was 
farmed  by  tenants  on  shares,  and  that 
which  was  not,  was  usually  idle,  at  least 
from  a  fanning  stanupoint. 

A  general  revolutionizing  has  taken 
place  under  the  new  management,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  more  thorough  business- 
like farming  enterprise  is  carried  on  any- 
where. 

Systematic  Management. — A  superin- 
tendent lives  on  the  ranch  whose  duties 
are  the  general  supervision  of  all  the 
work  going  on  at  that  place.  Under  him, 
first  is  a  bookkeeper,  who  has  to  keep 
track  of  all  details  and  report  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  each  day  and  also  keep  a 
duplicate  in  the  office.  A  telephone  sys- 
tem has  been  installed  to  each  headquar- 
ters on  the  ranch,  of  which  there  are 
many,  because  this  great  tract  is  divided 
up  into  sections  and  a  foreman  lives  on 
each  one  and  takes  an  active  part  and  a 
general  supervision  of  the  section  allotted 
to  him  by  the  superintendent.  There  are 
three  or  four  foremen  in  the  general 
farming  department,  one  on  the  alfalfa 
ranch,  one  on  the  range  work  with  the 
cattle,  one  with  the  range  horses,  one  as 
general  stable  boss  and  one  in  the  com- 
missary department.  Each  one  of  these 
foremen  report  every  evening  to  the 
bookkeeper,  who  makes  out  a  statement 
and  mails  it  to  the  San  Francisco  office, 
so  that  the  president  at  any  time  knows 
what  is  going  on  and  what  work  is  being 
done. 

Method  of  Meat  Production. — On  the 
range,  when  this  company  acquired  this 
place,  were  from  1200  to  1500  cows,  com- 
mon stuff  bred  up  from  from  Arizona 
cows,  but  raised  on  the  place.  Most  of 
them  were  cows  of  good  size,  but  lacked 
finish  and  breeding,  and  showed  they  were 
pretty  fair  milkers,  as  their  calves  were 
plump  and  fat.  Outside  authority  ad- 
vised disposing  of  these  cows  and  buying 
a  higher  grade  cow.  Others  advised  sell- 
ing and  stocking  the  range  with  steers 
and  running  it  exclusively  as  a  steer 


proposition.  Others  advised  putting  on 
sheep,  as  the  hills  were  rolling  and  un- 
usually low  and  they  would  be  a  great 
success,  and  so  on,  everyone  having  a 
different  suggestion.  Mr.  Goodwin  heard 
a  speech  delivered  in  San  Francisco  by 
H.  F.  Brown,  president  of  the  American 
Short-horn  Breeders'  Association,  at  a 
public  sale  of  Short-horn  cattle.  This 
speech  was  along  the  line  of  the  shortage 
of  breeding  cattle  on  the  range  and  giv- 
ing it  thought,  he  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  from  then  on  a  con- 
clusion was  reached,  and  that  was  to 
keep  the  cows  he  had  and  breed  them  up 
with  good  bulls.  The  cows  he  had  were 
used  to  the  climate  and  conditions  of  the 
place,  and  to  buy  others,  even  if  they 
were  a  little  better  bred,  might  prove  poor 
policy.  This  system  was  then  adopted,  to 
keep  the  cows  and  work  with  an  absolute 
purpose  in  view:  First,  to  get  85  or  90', r 
of  calves  each  year;  second,  to  produce 
the  best  cattle  possible  from  the  estab- 
lished foundation;  third,  make  the  ranch 
produce  feed  to  get  these  cattle  on  the 
earliest  market  possible,  thereby  getting 
the  very  highest  price  available;  fourth, 
to  have  the  ranch  turn  off  1000  head  of 
fat  cattle  annually,  all  produced,  raised 
and  made  cgady  for  the  market  upon 
the  place. 

How  to  Get  90r/,  of  Calves. — This  is  a 
puzzler,  but  it  is  possible,  because  one 
year  with  another  the  Marshall  Field 
ranches  in  Nebraska  accomplish  it.  The 
method  adopted  on  the  Estrella  ranch  was 
to  use  six  bulls  to  the  100  cows.  (Re- 
member, a  bull  too  many  is  a  better  fault 
that  a  bull  too  few.)  The  breeding  season 
is  now  cut  down  from  the  whole  year  to 
four  months,  and  strict  orders  are  that 
when  the  bulls  are  turned  out,  the  cows 
must  be  on  the  gain  regarding  flesh;  also 
the  bulls  must  be  in  good  flesh,  and  if  one 
begins  to  run  down  too  fast,  corral  and 
feed  him  until  he  starts  to  gain,  and  by 
all  means  see  that  the  bulls  don't  bunch. 
Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  herd  at  all 
times  and  never  let  more  than  two  or 
three  bulls  be  with  one  lot  of  cows,  be- 
cause cattle  get  off  by  themselves  in 
bunches  as  a  rule.  If  these  methods  were 
applied  on  more  of  our  big  cattle  ranges 
more  calves  would  result  by  nearly  half. 

To  produce  the  best  cattle  from  the  es- 
tablished foundation,  good  bulls  were 
necessary.  The  company  could  not  make 
up  its  mind  whether  a  high-class  regis- 
tered bull  could  stand  to  be  turned  out  on 
the  range  and  survive  if  he  was  left  to  his 
own  resources,  but  after  consideration,  it 
was  determined  to  buy  good  bulls,  and  if 
the  method  adopted  to  get  90%  of  calves 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  the  caring 
for  a  high-class  bull  was  assured.  The 
first  trial  was  a  success,  and  the  last  four 
years  has  seen  nothing  but  registered 
bulls  on  the  place,  costing  the  company 
nearly  |200  per  head  delivered  at  Es- 
trella. 

Subdivision. — The  range  has  been  di 
vided  and  fenced  into  large  pastures  and 
each  field  is  used  for  its  special  purpose. 
The  range  being  large  and  covering  a 
big  territory,  naturally  the  fields  have  dif- 
ferent soils  and  grasses,  some  late  and 
others  early.  Every  field  is  numbered 
and  every  detail  is  kept  track  of,  so  the 
company  knows  how  much  grass  a  field 
will  grow  wnen  it  is  producing  best  and 
how  many  cattle  it  will  run,  whether  the 
grass  is  good  or  bad,  and  the  daily  report 
indicates  where  all  the  cattle  are;  if 
moved,  where  to  and  the  cost  of  the  work. 
This  system  has  been  enforced  so  thor- 
oughly, that  now  this  report  is  a  matter 
of  custom  and  is  generally  very  correct. 

Water    Supply. — When    the  company 


THE  FIRST  FROST 
THIS  SEASON 


Read  What  This  Grower  Says: 

Mt.  Eden,  Cal.,  March  13,  1912. 
Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  the  electric  alarm  and  con- 
nected it  np  and  it  worked  O.K. 

I  lit  the  pots  last  Saturday  morning.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  27  deg.  outside  of  the  fire  zone 
and  34  deg.  inside  of  fire  zone,  with  65  pots  lit  to 
acre. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I  remain, 
Yours  Respt., 

Frank  Dennis. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

HANI  PACT1  HERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

\V  ITER,  nil.,  W  INE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
SIS  >lnrke«  St..  Sun  I'runclMCO.  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  ilmtk  Bag.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cat 


FACTORIES: 
S  \  \  PB  V  Nt'lsco.  CA1 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  Ol  It  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  POB  PRICES, 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4th,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  TaDks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays.  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  iyx  ft.  deep,  J7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  1%  ft.  deep,  110.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 
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1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  $1,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year—  J750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog:  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.   30  days* 
freo  trial.   Guaranteed  3 
t3.    Special  introduc- 
ory  price  proposition. 
t    Write  today  for 
big  tree  catalog. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

113  nth  St. 

.Centerrllle, 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.  Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 

Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  TRESS  CO., 
San  Lenndro,  California. 


SaVe  10%  Buying 
From  T A Y  WHAT 

-f-u  for  every  service,  Rotary, 

XUITIPS  Centrifugal  and  Spray, 

 *        Rumsey 's  make.  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies. 

j-+  .  "St.  Marys"' 

Gas  Engines;^  s - 


Pip< 


and 


zi  to  100  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 

All    Sizes.  Fittings 

  Valves 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.      San  Francisco 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.    Write  for  prices 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  SI..  San  Francisco 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


took  over  this  ranch,  it  was  very  poorly 
watered  and  the  solving  of  this  problem 
has  cost  them  many  a  dollar,  but  for  sev- 
eral years  the  new  water  supply  has  been 
tried  and  found  very  efficient.  The  water 
is  carried  from  large  springs  in  pipes 
from  the  most  northerly  point  of  the 
ranch  in  Monterey  county,  the  fall  being 
sufficient  to  put  the  water  in  every  pas- 
ture. The  system  of  watering  places  had 
to  be  decided,  with  the  result  that  all 
troughs  were  built  of  concrete  and  having 
a  float  in  them,  making  it  so  that  these 
troughs  would  always  remain  filled  with 
water.  Salt  is  always  near  at  hand  so 
that  when  the  cattle  come  to  water  they 
can  be  salted,  also  lay  down,  and  then  be- 
fore starting  out  to  feed  they  can  fill  up 
on  water  again.  Half  the  battle  of  taking 
care  of  range  conditions  generally  is  pure 
spring  water  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  Bbeeds. — One  feeder  claims  that 
Herefords  are  the  best  on  the  range,  an- 
other the  Short-horn,  but  the  writer's 
opinion  is  that  they  both  have  their  good 
qualities.  The  Hereford  men  claim  their 
stock  will  fatten  quicker  than  the  Short- 
horn and  get  on  the  market  when  the 
price  is  at  the  top.  The  Short-horn  men 
claim  if  that  is  so  that  their  cattle  will 
outweigh  the  Hereford  and  more  than 
balance  the  difference.  This  company 
uses  both  breeds,  changing  every  three 
years.  They,  therefore,  get  the  benefits 
from  both  breeds,  the  Short-horns  winning 
for  size  and  milking  qualities;  the  Here- 
ford for  uniformity  and  quality. 

The  Product. — It  is  the  intention  of  this 
company  to  turn  off  1000  head  per  year  of 
fat  cattle,  500  steers  and  the  balance  dry 
'iows  and  spayed  heifers,  always  keeping 
the  best  heifers  to  fill  into  the  breeding 
herd  to  take  the  place  of  the  dry  cows. 

The  custom  here  is  never  to  let  the  calf 
flesh  leave  the  calves,  and  at  weaning  time 
they  are  fed  alfalfa  hay  until  they  have 
thoroughly  forgotten  their  mothers.  Then 
they  are  put  on  good  pasture  until  winter, 
when  they  are  let  run  along  the  bottoms 
of  the  Estrella  river,  where  they  are  fed 
s;ood  hay  until  grass  comes  in  the  spring. 
The  herd  bulls  are  cared  for  in  this  way 
when  they  are  taken  off  the  range;  they 
are  put  in  corrals  and  fed  alfalfa  hay  un- 
til in  good  flesh  again,  in  which  condition 
they  are  kept  until  the  following  spring. 

Alfalfa  Plant. — There  are  now  several 
hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  grown  on  the  Es- 
trella ranch  on  land,  which  the  former 
owners  called  useless  for  anything  but  a 
little  early  feed  in  the  spring.  This  land 
so  lay  that  with  a  little  expense  water 
could  be  put  all  over  it.  The  soil  was 
analyzed  and  found  that  it  would  grow 
alfalfa,  although  to  the  naked  eye  it 
looked  more  like  a  field  of  sand.  A  reser- 
voir was  built  and  a  large  pumping  plant 
was  installed.  The  land,  in  the  meantime, 
was  being  surveyed  and  checked,  and  in 
the  early  spring  it  was  seeded  to  alfalfa, 
the  winter  rain  helped  it  along  until  it 
was  ready  to  cut,  then  water  was  used  to 
help  it  to  spread,  and  now  they  are  cut- 
ting it  four  or  five  times  during  the  sea- 
son. This  alfalfa  hay  is  used  as  above 
stated  and  the  balance  is  used  to  finish 
the  steers  for  the  winter  market,  which 
the  range  did  not  put  in  marketable  shape 
and  which  were  in  a  condition  that  would 
not  pay  to  hold  over. 

Houses. — A  great  number  of  horses  are 
raised  here  every  year.  At  first  60  head 
of  Nevada  mares  were  purchased  and 
many  more  have  since  been  added.  An 
imported  Percheron  stallion  and  a  jack 
were  then  put  chased,  so  the  ranch  would 
produce  enough  work  stock  for  its  own 
use,  and  if  any  surplus  they  would  be 
salable  stock.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  very  good  running  mares  with  good 
breeding  and  a  standard-bred  stallion 
kept  on  the  place  to  breed  saddle  horses. 
Every  detail  of  this  work  also  is  kept 
strict  account  of.    The  cost  of  the  water 


The  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 

Used  for  Road  Grading,  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  casting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  I05lh  Avenue 

Branches:   San  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard  —  Los  Angeles 


AXLE 
•  GREASE 


Clean 
and 

Slippery 


Best 

Wagon 

Grease 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  (o 

WHITTIER,  C0BURN  COMPANY, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


iHaul  and  Plow 
With  This  Gas 
Farm  Truck 


TTAULS  100  bushels  ol  grain  j-  r-jjL 

il  on  its  own  bed  and  pulls  a .  -^jsj^f^*-'*^^^ 
loaded  wagon  behind.    Plows  an  _  .Z-  ". 

acre  an  hour.  That's  the  work  you  can  do  with  an  Avery  Farm  Truck.  You 
can  get  your  grain  and  stock  to  market  in  a  hurry  when  prices  are  right.  Your 
boys  will  be  glad  to  stay  on  the  farm  when  the  Avery  Truck  makes  work  light 
and  profits  big. 

AVERY  Farm  Truck 

carries  three  tons,  travels  from  2  to  12  miles  an  hour  depending  on  road  and  load- 
Does  all  kinds  of  country  hauling  cheaper,  quicker  and  easier.  Pulls  plows,  discs, 
harrows,  seeders,  binders.  Drives  threshers  and  other  belt  machines.  Does 
work  of  6  or  10  horses  on  road  or  in  field. 

Power  Hauling  and  Farming  for  YOU 


Avery  Farm  Truck  Book 


Get  rid  of  extra  horses— profit  eaters— raise  bigger  crops— and  make  more  money 
than  ever.   Write  for  the  Avery  Farm  Truck  Book— FREE— full  of  facts.   Say  what  kind 
of  hauling  you  do,  number  of  acres  you  farm  and  number  of  horses  you  use.   A^-k  for 
-    "  -  jhb  Carter  Co.,  Oakland.  Calif..  Northern  Agents. 

AVERY  COMPANY 
1807  Iowa  Street 
Peoria,  111. 

Al&omamifaet  urers  of  Aver  if 

ana  Troetton  Engine*.  Under 
mounted  sham  Traction  En- 
gine b,"  Self-Lift"  Engine  thing 
HotM  and  '•  Yellow  FMow" 
drain  Thresher*. 
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Making  Extra  Profit 

Like  other  keen  farmers,  you  are 
after  extra  profits.  Rich  land  pays  an 
extra  profit  over  poor  land.  High  pro- 
ducing cows  pay  an  extra  profit  over 
average  cows.   The  high-producing 

SHARPLES 

Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

pays  an  extra  profit  no 
other  separator  can  pay. 
Twice  the  skimming:  force, 
M;ims  twice  as  clean.  Produces 
finest  velvety  cream. 

This  extra  Tubular  profit  ap- 
I  ils  stronvly  lo  shrewddairy- 
ni .11  and  business  men. 

One  instance,  out  of  many,  is 
the  great  French  Lick  Springs 
Hoel  Co.,  French  Lick,  Ind.. 
<n  which  theHon.ThomasTag- 
K  irt  is  president.  The  simple, 
sanitary  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular,  which  con- 
tains no  disks,  does  the  work  for  this  great 
hotel  and  its  thousandsof  guests.  Thehigh- 
I        11  olstein  shown  above  belongs  to  the  hotel  herd. 

A  m.Tira'a  oldest  and  world'f 


THE  SHARPLES    SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Chicago.  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSES 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "& 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
the   Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
OA  VIS    &    SONS,    Saa  Franclaco.Cal. 
"mi  d«alsr  has  our  catalogue 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


;or  Particulars 
Address 

A.  RYAN,    orosi,  cal. 
HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cuttle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
I'etaluma,  Cal. 

1 1"  YOU  NEED  CATTLE  of  any  kind  in 
cai  load  lots,  we  can  supply  you.  Heenan 
&  Weldon,  P.O.  Box  3  65,  Sacramento. 

FOR  SALE— 20  Short-horn  Grade  Durham 
cows,  all  heavy  milkers.  Heenan  & 
Weldnn,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 

A.  \V.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Aged  boar 
and  brood  sows  and  young  stock,  subject 
to  registry.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding.  Fresno.  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

cTLlFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


TAMWOUTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken 
nedy  tiros..  Merced,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Size  and   quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm.  Ripon,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Millb,  Cal, 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


for  irrigation,  the  amount  of  hay  each 
field  produces,  the  amount  fed  to  calves, 
horses  and  other  stock,  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  work  done  and  every  item  of  ex- 
pense is  accounted  for. 

Production*  of  Grain. — There  are  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  on  this  great  place 
that  is  grain  land,  and  last  year  5000 
acres  was  seeded,  mostly  to  wheat,  and  as 
much  more  was  summer  fallowed,  so  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  a  great  number 
of  mares  are  required  to  produce  enough 
horses  and  mules  to  operate  this  great 
plant,  because  all  the  work  is  done  by 
horses.  Harvesters  have  been  used  to 
take  care  of  the  crops,  but  the  day  of  th" 
harvester  is  over  to  a  great  extent,  espe- 
cially where  grain  is  grown  in  connec- 
tion with  a  large  range  where  cattle  are 
grown  for  the  market.  It  takes  a  man 
with  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  future 
of  grain  farming  to  undertake  to  grow 
5000  acres  each  year,  but  Mr.  Goodwin  had 
two  objects  in  view.  This  land  had  been 
grained  for  years,  but  never  successfully; 
it  was  no  good  as  a  pasture  only  for  a 
little  while  in  the  spring,  but  the  straw 
from  this  large  acreage  is  very  necessary 
sometimes,  especially  in  a  year  like  this 
one.  The  straw  from  the  harvester  is  not 
much  good  for  feed,  as  it  is  very  ripe 
when  cut  and  the  sap  is  generally  all  out 
of  it.  When  the  harvester  goes  out,  the 
old  fashioned  binder  comes  in,  and  it  was 
right  here  where  the  double  gain  in  this 
great  project  is  expected  to  win  out.  It 
may  cost  a  little  more  for  cutting  and 
threshing,  but  the  straw  being  cut  a  little 
green  will  make  good  feed,  and  when 
salted  a  little  the  cattle  will  do  as  well  on 
it  as  on  most  kinds  of  native  hay. 

The  grain  from  this  ranch  is  hauled 
twelve  miles  to  the  railroad.  Strict  ac- 
count has  been  kept  of  all  this  farming, 
every  field  is  numbered  like  the  range,  the 
cost  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding 
and  what  is  returned  in  straw  and  grain. 
Mr.  Goodwin  told  the  writer  that  last  year, 
after  all  accounts  were  squared,  this  ranch 
paid  interest  on  the  investment  and  the 
stockholders  had  a  nice  little  dividend. 


SHEEP  RAISING  ON  TWENTY 
ACRES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss 
By  D.  .1.  Whitney. 

Turning  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  into 
butter-fat  and  its  by-products  is  the  com- 
mon practice  in  all  irrigated  sections  of 
the  State,  raising  hogs  exclusively  on  a 
small  ranch  nothing  uncommon,  but 
making  sheep  the  main  product  of  a 
small  ranch  practically  never  done,  yet 
that  is  what  A.  L.  Low  of  Ripon,  Stanis- 
laus county,  is  doing,  and  doing  because 
he  believes  that  he  can  get  more  off  his 
land  that  way  than  by  any  other  kind  of 
live  stock  production.  And  the  reasons 
for  so  believing  are  born  of  experience, 
not  theory. 

The  twenty-acre  farm  is  in  the  new 
South  San  Joaquin  irrigation  district,  but 
water  will  not  be  on  it  until  the  season 
of  1913,  or  later,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
small  pumping  plant  and  the  natuial 
rainfall  have  to  furnish  the  moisture 
for  the  five  acres  of  alfalfa,  three  of 
young  orchard  and  for  the  sorghum  and 
other  crops  raised. 

Until  last  summer  the  place  was  run  as 
a  dairy,  but  alfalfa  was  scarce,  owing  to 
limited  irrigation  facilities,  cows  were 
bringing  high  prices  and  butter  prices 
were  rather  low,  so  the  combination  made 
the  herd,  except  a  few  young  heifers, 
change  ownership.  Now  there  are  kept 
only  two  young  cows,  recently  freshened, 
two  or  three  small  heifers  and  the 
sheep. 

But  before  anything  is  said  of  the 
sheep  something  ought  to  be  said  for  the 
cows.  About  seven  years  ago  15  were 
purchased,  mainly  grade  Holsteins,  and 


Why  the  Dow  Centrifugal  Pump 
is  the  best  Irrigating  Pump 

It  has  few  wearing  parts. 

It  does  not  require  balancing  devices. 

Impeller  leakage  is  prevented  by  an  improved  design. 

The  quantity  of  water  pumped  does  not  fall  off  after  a 
few  seasons'  use. 

Every  part  of  the  pump  is  readily  accessible  for  inspec- 
tion. 

The  mechanical  details  are  developed  with  the  fewest 
possible  number  of  parts. 

Write  for  bulletin  No.  Ill,  describing  these  pumps  in  detail. 

GEO.  L  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  Sheldon  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


For  deep  well  pumping  use  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  I'mii] 
Described  in  bulletin  Xo.  116. 


Buying  Land 

Before  the  practical  fanner  buys  a  ranch 
he  satisfies  himself  absolutely  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  water  supply,  transportation  facili- 
ties and  market  accessibility.  In  doing  this 
he  brings  into  play  an  expert  knowledge 
gained  by  long  experience.  The  best  judge 
of  farm  land  is  the  farmer  himself  The  fact 
that  nearly  all  buyers  in  our  Fairmead  Col- 
ony, Madera  County,  are  experienced  California  farmers,  is  the  very 
best  endorsement  of  the  land  we  sell. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  land  is  unexcelled  for  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Dairying  and  hog-raising  are  extremely  profitable  here. 
Little  irrigated  farms  on  very  easy  terms.  Tear  out  this  adv.  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  particulars.    Do  it  now. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Daily 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  PrJteina,  says 
a  leading  dairyman.    4  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."  Poultry 
men  find  Proteina  bett»-  -san  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
Write  for  sitrr.^-  .-.cers  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairymen.] 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  °"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


OIL  MEAL 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

PACIflC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


April  6,  1912 
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Western  Horse  Market 

14th  and  Valencia  Sts. 

Look  Out  for  Our  Next  Big  Auction  Sale 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1912 
THREE  CARS  HORSE  SHOE 
BAR  BRAND  HORSES 

Not  the  last  but  the  best  and  the  larg- 
est of  the  season.  Two  more  sales  and 
then  no  more  of  this  famous  brand  until 
next  year.  Better  get  some  of  them  be- 
fore they  are  all  gone.  Also  two  carloads 
gentle  broke  Utah  horses.  Don't  forget 
the  date,  Tuesday,  April  9,  1912. 
E.  STEWART  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  Dealers. 
W.  HIGGINBOTTOM,  Auctioneer. 

Just  Out 

WRITE  TODAY 
NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 

Z-S 

Distillate  Engines 

Horse  2  to  22  Power 


If  you  want  a  high  grade  engine  in  any 
of  the  following  sizes  at  low  cost,  ask 
about  our  new 

RAWLEIGH  LINE 

One  auil   one-lialf — Two  nnil  one-luilf 
Four  and  Six  Horse-Power  only 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGI- 
NEERING &  SUPPLY  CO. 


70  FREMONT  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

FOR  SALE. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO..  :S20  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
and  Buff  Orpingtons  from  California's  best 
equipped  and  most  sanitary  poultry  farm. 
Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Poultry  Department, 
Hopland,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.    C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  care  of 
50-acre  ranch  located  In  Contra  Costa 
county.  Planted  to  grapes  and  walnuts. 
State  age,  experience,  and  all  particulars 
in  full.    Address  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CALIFORNIA  PROPERTY — Do  you  want 
to  sell  your  property  during  the  World's 
Fair  boom  in  1915,  or  trade  for  property  in 
other  localities?  I  can  sell  your  property 
without  fall.  Write  and  see  what  we  offer 
you.  Send  postage,  2c  stamp.  1915  AD- 
VERTISING CO.,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

BEFORE  OR  AFTER  BUYING  country 
lands  see  D.  J.  Whitney,  420  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  on  depth  and  quality  of 
soil,  value  and  treatment  of  land.  Charges 
moderate. 


without  reflecting  at  all  on  the  merits  of 
that  excellent  breed,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  14  in  question  soon  indicated  that 
they  were  more  fond  of  getting  a  good 
living  than  of  providing  it  for  their 
owner. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  a  Bab- 
cock  tester  and  scales  were  secured  and 
the  milk  weighed  and  tested  one  day  per 
week.  This  test  and  the  cream  check 
demonstrated  what  had  been  indicated 
at  first,  that  the  herd  was  averaging  only 
half  a  pound  of  butter  per  day. 

To  increase  the  yield  of  butter-fat  a 
pure-bred  Jersey  bull  was  purchased, 
coming  from  good  producing  stock,  and 
there  have  since  been  several  successors 
to  him,  as  a  new  bull  was  purchased  as 
the  heifers  of  his  predecessors  became 
old  enough  to  breed.  Accompanying  this 
system,  the  poorest  of  the  cows  and  their 
heifer  calves  were  sold. 

As  a  result  in  three  or  four  years  the 
herd  was  averaging  a  pound  of  butter  a 
day,  and  at  the  time  of  selling  only  the 
poorest  was  giving  as  little  as  a  pound 
and  a  quarter.  This  improvement  was 
solely  the  result  of  breeding,  except  that 
four  cows  were  purchased  after  the  14 
had  proved  unsatisfactory,  only  two  of 
the  four  being  very  good  producers.  This 
breeding  up  was  accompanied  by  vigor- 
ous culling,  so  last  summer  when  the 
herd  was  sold  it  was  composed  of  only 
four  aged  cows  and  three  with  their  first 
calves.  Several  of  the  younger  heifers 
owned  then  are  still  on  the  ranch  and 
will  be  kept. 

Of  the  three  young  cows  at  the  time  of 
selling  the  herd  the  poorest  was  giving 
19  pounds  of  butter  in  30  days  and  the 
best  22  pounds,  while  of  the  four  aged 
animals  the  best  gave  65  pounds  per 
month  and  the  lowest,  as  indicated  above, 
approximately  one  and  one-quarter  pounds 
per  day.  Even  these  select  seven,  how- 
ever, had  to  give  way  before  the  combina- 
tion of  high  prices  for  cows,  moderate 
prices  for  butter,  scarcity  of  feed  and  the 
attractiveness  of  sheep. 

A  neighbor  had  ten  or  twelve  Shrop- 
shire ewes  which  were  kept  in  the  same 
pasture  with  some  mules,  and  occasionally 
one  or  two  would  be  killed  by  the  mules, 
so  they  were  obtained  for  a  comparatively 
low  price.  These  formed  the  foundation 
for  the  flock,  and  as  more  Shropshire 
ewes  were  hard  to  get,  about  a  dozen 
Merino  ewes  were  secured  instead.  To 
head  the  flock  a  registered  Shropshire 
buck  was  also  purchased.  This  flock  will 
be  increased  until  there  are  about  100 
ewes  on  the  place,  ten  ewes  being  put  on 
the  land  that  will  keep  one  dairy  cow. 
This  will  leave  plenty  of  feed  for  four  or 
five  cows  and  there  will  still  be  room  for 
several  acres  of  orchard. 

It  is  figured  out  that  the  cost  of  the 
ten  ewes  will  be  approximately  that  of  the 
one  good  dairy  cow  they  replace,  the  feed 
they  consume  about  the  same,  the  trouble 
of  caring  for  them  very  much  less,  and 
the  returns,  after  taking  the  lessened  cost 
of  labor  into  consideration,  just  as  good  or 
perhaps  a  little  better. 

Having  the  sheep  under  careful  super- 
vision, there  will  be  little  loss  of  either 
lambs  or  ewes  from  various  sources,  and 
it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  good  bucks  to 
develop  a  much  better  quality  of  sheep  in 
every  way  than  would  be  possible  if  the 
animals  were  out  roughing  it.  Giving 
them  good  care  and  supervision  will  make 
a  large  production  of  wool  and  lambs,  and 
the  quality  of  each  will  be  good  and  prices 
correspondingly  high.  Each  ewe  under 
these  circumstances  may  be  expected  to 
produce  at  least  10  or  12  pounds  of  wool 
per  year,  which  will  bring  $1.50  or  so. 

The  lambs  sell  at  about  $3  each,  and 
with  the  tendency  of  the  Shropshires  to 
produce  twins,  the  small  loss  on  account 
of  facilities  to  feed  and  care  for  the  lambs, 


(Continued  on  Page  833.) 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST,  BUY  A 

Monarch 

Cultivator 


While  designed  more  especially 
for  field  use,  the  Monarch  is  now 
becoming  a  favorite  among  orchard- 
ists  where  deep  cultivation  is  de- 
sired. 

This  is  the  strongest  chisel  tooth 
cultivator  on  the  market,  and  we 
guarantee  it  to  give  absolute  satis- 
faction. We  make  special  hard  steel 
chisel  points  that  will  outwear  all 
others.  This  is  a  good  cultivator 
for  bean  or  beet  culture. 

By  arrangement  of  the  levers  it 
can  be  operated  level,  or  deeper  on 
one  side,  and  held  in  that  position. 

The  Monarch  is,  without  question, 
the  BEST  cultivator  for  all  deep, 
heavy  work. 


'BEST  IN  THE  FIELD 


Write  or  call  on  us  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Killefer  rVIfg.  Co. 


2211  SANTA  FE  AVE., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


We  make  orchard,  field  and  road  tools  for  handling  nearly  all  classes  of 
work,  and  make  special  tools  to  order  to  meet  YOUR  requirements.  Write 
and  let  us  know  what  your  difficulties  are. 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 

SSIK 
Red  Cross 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 
Speeds  Up  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.         Placed  in 
Improves  Quantity.      Spade-dug  hole 
Color  and  Quality  oS  Fruit.  ^f"a-^^ 

The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bing 
Cherry    trees    planted  same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.  Simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country.    The  root  dia- 
grams show  the  reason.    You  can't 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  "Tree 
Planting  Booklet,  No.  182  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Place  your  orders  for  breeding  stock  where  they  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  an  experienced  and 
qualified  man. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

401  Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


RAMS 


600  YEARLING] 
100  2-YEAR-OLD  J 

FOR  1912  TRADE 


THE  BULIARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 

Cd    RftTUAfFT  I     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  ft.  DU1WELL,  JU  Mexican*  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco        Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 


agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 


WRITE  FOK  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,        -        -  OAKLAND 


MI'S 
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Dairying  in  the  "Holland  of  America. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

California  has  many  wonderful  loca- 
tions for  dairies,  where  beauty  of  situa- 
tion combines  with  richness  of  soil,  an 
abundance  of  feed  and  convenience  of 
transportation  of  the  milk  and  cream,  but 
probably  in  no  other  place  is  a  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  combination  of  the 
above  to  be  found  than  along  the  banks 
of  the  Sacramento  river.  Here  the  river 
furnishes  a  cheap  and  easy  means  of 
transportation,  and  no  other  expense  is 
needed  to  make  a  landing  place  than  a 
stump  on  the  levee  over  which  the  ship's 
cable  can  be  thrown,  and  a  small  run- 
way upon  which  the  steamer's  gangway 
can  rest. 

From  the  river  in  years  gone  by  has 
come  a  rich  sediment  soil  of  inexhaust- 
ible fertility;  from  it  today  is  furnished 
by  subirrigation  an  inexhaustible  amount 
of  moisture  by  means  of  which  the  alfalfa 
can  grow  continuously  to  its  best  advan- 
tage. Such  a  situation  is  called  "The 
Holland  of  America,"  but  the  name  is 
misleading,  as  the  skies  over  west  cen- 
tral Europe  are  neither  as  clear  and  bright 
nor  as  favorable  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
famous  breed  of  cows  that  there  had  their 
origin  as  are  the  sunny  skies  of  central 
California,  under  which  vegetation  flour- 
ishes all  the  year  round  and  nothing  but 
welcome  rains  ever  cause  the  cattle  to 
seek  overhead  shelter. 

It  is  in  a  location  like  this  that  the 
Diepenbrock  dairy,  now  leased  and  man- 
aged by  Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon,  is  situated, 
about  seven  miles  south  of  Sacramento 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Alfalfa  fields  in  the  irrigated  sections 
of  the  State  look  beautiful,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  small  levees  bordering  the 
checks  break  the  continuity  of  the  fields, 
as  does  the  difference  in  level  of  the 
checks,  as  the  land  in  one  place  is  from 
several  inches  to  a  foot  lower  than  an- 
other. On  the  Diepenbrock  ranch,  as  on 
other  large  ranches  in  similar  locations, 
irrigation  is  not  required  to  make  the 
best  of  alfalfa,  and  one  can  look  across 
broad  fields  of  a  hundred  acres  or  so 
with  not  a  break  to  mar  their  beauty, 
while  rows  of  cottonwood  trees  border- 
ing a  drainage  canal  form  an  ideal  back- 
ground. In  the  canals  the  level  of  the 
water  will  show  why  irrigation  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  Diepenbrock  dairy  was  founded 
only  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
with  the  physical  resemblance  of  the  land 
to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  were  chosen  as  the  ma- 
chines that  were  to  turn  the  alfalfa  into 
milk  and  cream.  With  the  river  at  the 
door,  providing  an  inexpensive  and  con- 
venient method  of  transportation  to  San 
Francisco,  market  milk,  of  course,  was 
also  produced,  not  cream  for  butter-mak- 
ing. Accompanying  the  ideal  location 
and  choice  cows,  excellent  barns  and 
equipment  were  provided. 

The  milking  stables,  unfortunately,  are 
rather  too  small  for  the  number  of  cows 
that  are  kept,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
milk  them  in  two  installments;  but  the 
stable  is  well  planned  for  its  size  and 
for  the  method  of  feeding  that  is  em- 
ployed, and  is  worthy  of  description. 

The  land  slopes  very  slightly,  so  that 
the  lower  end  of  the  stable  is  just  at 
the  level  of  the  body  of  the  wagons  that 
haul  the  green  alfalfa  or  hay  that  is  put 
in  at  milking  time.  This  is  thrown  into 
a  car  and  run  along  between  the  two 
rows  of  stanchions  that  run  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  barn.  Instead  of  having 
deep  mangers,  the  mangers  are  simply 
formed  by  sinking  down  the  floor  of  the 
runway  between  the  stanchions  a  little 


bit  and  rounding  it  off.  This  enables  it 
to  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  a  smooth  floor 
rounded  up  at  the  corners,  which  it  is, 
and  yet  the  hollow  at  the  sides  is  suffi 
cient  to  hold  the  feed  well  and  cause  no 
waste. 

The  floor  of  the  stable  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  concrete,  and  is  sloped  enough 
to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  freely,  but 
not  enough  to  let  tUe  cows  know  whether 
it  is  level  or  not.  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  plan  of  having  the  whole  floor 
level  and  the  gutter  behind  the  cows  of 
uneven  depth,  while  it  is  also  washed  off 
easier  than  a  level  floor  would  be. 

The  cows  come  in  at  the  side  of  the 
barn  and  turn  off  to  right  and  left,  the 
stable  being  two  strings  long.  When 
convenient  to  enlarge  the  stable,  it  can 
simply  be  lengthened  sufficiently  to  put 
another  two  rows  of  cows  in,  and  no 
change  need  be  made  in  the  method  of 
running  it.  Behind  the  cows  there  Is 
14  feet  of  space,  which  is  more  than  is 
necessary,  but  is  found  to  be  convenient. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  stable  from 
where  the  feed  comes  in  is  the  milk- 
house,  which  makes  only  a  short  distance 
to  carry  the  milk.  The  milk-house  is 
equipped  with  ammonia  cooler,  ice  plant, 
refrigerator,  and  all  necessary  conveni- 
ences. 

Such  hay  as  is  fed  is  stored  in  two 
large  open  barns,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  350  tons,  and  surrounded  by  feeding 
racks,  into  which  the  hay  can  be  thrown 
direct  from  the  stack. 

Most  of  the  feeding,  however,  is  done 
green,  as  the  amount  of  extra  labor  re- 
quired in  comparison  with  making  hay 
is  small  and  the  benefit  to  the  cattle 
great.  The  grass  is  thrown  from  the 
wagons  into  movable  racks,  not  on  the 
ground,  to  make  an  imitation  pasture. 
A  large  corral  adjoins  the  barn,  but  the 
only  pasturing  is  for  the  dry  cows. 

The  dairy  was  started  originally  with 
two-year-old  grade  Holsteins  from  the 
East  and  registered  bulls  which  were  to 
continually  improve  the  stock.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  however,  Dr.  Weldon  returned 
from  the  East  with  a  number  of  first-class 
thoroughbred  heifers  and  several  of  the 
best  young  bulls  he  could  find,  and  from 
these  and  future  importations  the  whole 
dairy  will  be  worked  over  to  a  thorough- 
bred basis. 

Special  efforts  were  made  in  the  East 
to  secure  growthy  animals,  and  while 
there  the  difference  in  size  of  California 
and  Eastern  Holsteins  was  striking,  with 
the  comparison  much  to  the  credit  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  fact,  several  of  the  Holstein 
men  strongly  advised  Dr.  Weldon  to  get 
as  young  animals  as  possible  in  the  East, 
as  the  extra  growth  that  they  would 
make  here  would  make  them  surpass  ani- 
mals of  equal  breeding  that  were  mature 
before  coming  to  this  State.  Mr.  Eber- 
son,  of  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin,  who  sold 
some  of  the  bulls  brought  to  the  ranch 
in  the  original  importation  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  was  much  surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  growth  that,  they  had 
made  in  California  when  he  visited  it  a 
short  time  ago,  giving  the  credit  to  Cali- 
fornia climate  and  feed. 

One  of  the  two  bulls  which  were  brought 
out  this  trip  to  head  the  herd  is  Star 
Youth  Krondyke  Wayne,  68296,  sired  by 
Krondyke  Wayne  Paul  DeKol,  who  has 
also  sired  5  proved  sons  and  25  Advanced 
Registry  daughters.  His  dam  is  Lettie 
B.,  an  Advanced  Registry  cow  at  seven 
years.  The  other  bull  is  Aaltje  Sir  Pon- 
tiac,  77717,  whose  pedigree  had  not  ar- 
rived from  the  East  at  the  time  of  writ 
ing,  but  is  said  to  be  equally  meritorious. 
Four  bull  calves  were  also  secured  from 
McPherson  Bros,  of  Michigan,  whose  spe- 
cialty is  large-size  Holsteins. 


FOR 
100  Short 


SALE: 
-Horn  Bulls 


Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Urand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize- winning  rams: 
Cooper  3«K0 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wunltvell  HoneHt — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
I*.  Robert  MKi — First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago.  1910. 
Alliutiout  4008 — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  4  champions;  Omaha, 


first  £ 
Our 


nd  se( 
grade 


ond  ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs, 
rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS. 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  herd  sire?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  In 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d.  and  his  darn  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holstein  Bulls  that  are  bred  In 
Great  Sire  lines.  We  have  eight 
young  Bulls  that  carry  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.  Hundreds  of 
cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fail  to 
produce  sons  that  are  successful  sires.  Bulls  carrying  the 
blood  of  Belle  Korndyke,  Canary's  Mercedes,  Beryl  Wayne, 
be  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

Hiiuxax  a  WEI, DON,  P.  o.  Box  SOS.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particular!)  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

OAS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.  Phone  Sutter  1AB1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT.  Phone  Sutter  1«51 
1320  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 
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ALFALFA  MEAL  FOR  FATTEN- 
ING LAMBS. 


The  Wyoming  Experiment  Station  has 
just  completed  an  experiment  in  lamb 
feeding  wherein  alfalfa  meal  was  substi- 
tuted for  one-third  of  the  corn  ration.  It 
is  generally  claimed  by  the  makers  of 
alfalfa  meal  that  the  meal  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  part  of  the  grain  ration 
with  beneficial  results.  In  this  case  the 
lambs  on  the  alfalfa  meal  made  less  gain 
and  at  a  greater  cost  than  those  on 
straight  corn.     Native  hay  was  fed  to 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

fcIL 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  -Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  laments  from  Spavin., 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  al>  skin  diseases  01  Parasites, 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Remove*  all 
Bunrhet.  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
sprainb    Sore  Throat,  etc.  it  Is  invaluable 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sole",  c 
Warranted  to  give  eatiefaction  Price  $1,6( 
per  bottle  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  bv  ex- 
press, charges  paid^  with  full  directions  to? 
its  use.  tF"Send  for  descriptive  ■»*■- 
testimonials  Ate.  Address 

The  Lawrence  Williams  Co   Cleveland  i> 


BE  READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
■■  — r  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
{'"tiff17)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  JT/ff JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  5TAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES,  six  months  anil  under;  nil 
well  enough  hred  and  good  enough  Indi- 
vidually to  eonimend  them  to  the  eareful 
breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
II.  F.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


both.  lots.  One  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
proved  equal  to  152  pounds  of  alfalfa 
meal  plus  130  pounds  of  native  hay.  The 
bulletin  says  the  reader  may  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  Our  conclusions  would 
be  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  meal 
failed  to  give  any  better  results  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  uground  hay, 
a  conclusion  that  certainly  does  not  fit 
with  the  usual  price  of  alfalfa  'meal  as 
sold  by  the  retailer. 


SHORT-HORNS  IN  HUMBOLDT. 


William  Clark  of  Petrolia,  Humboldt 
county,  was  in  San  Francisco  recently 
buying  dressed  beef  to  fill  some  contracts 
which  he  could  not  fill  in  his  own  county 
with  home-grown  beef.  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
great  advocate  of  pure-bred  cattle.  He 
has  now  a  select  little  herd  of  registered 
Short-horns  which  he  purchased  in  Ore 
gori.  His  herd  bull  is  the  grandson  of 
the  great  choice  Good,  and  his  females 
have  been  selected  with  great  care.  His 
bull  crop  is  used  altogether  for  his  own 
use  among  his  range  cattle.  He  says  it 
pays  him  to  do  this  work,  as  his  steers 
kill  out  much  better,  and  being  in  the 
butcher  business  himself  in  the  way  of 
filling  contracts  to  the  lumber  camps,  of 
which  Humboldt  county  has  many,  he, 
therefore  ought  to  know.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Eakle,  Jr.,  of  Woodland  purchased 
a  Hereford  bull  from  John  Stewart  of 
Missouri  (now  gone  to  the  great  beyond). 
This  bull  has  left  his  impress  in  many 
of  the  Humboldt  herds,  and  Mr.  Clark 
says  a  good  bull  of  any  of  the  breeds  will 
do  the  work  if  he  is  true  to  type  and  has 
the  right  conformation,  which  this  bull 
had,  and  it  is  the  result  of  this  enterprise 
which  is  causing  him  now  to  go  into  the 
breeding  of  registered  Hereford  cattle.  He 
is  a  man  of  means,  has  the  farm  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  predict  when  the  railroad 
facilities  become  adequate,  pure-bred  cat- 
tle from  Humboldt  will  be  seen  at  our 
State  fairs  and  will  be  strongly  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

W.  M.  C. 


DIPPING  SWINE  FOR  LICE. 


To  the  Editor:  Now  is  the  time  to  dip 
your  swine  for  lice  and  other  vermin,  as 
the  warm  weather  is  approaching.  The 
best  and  the  cheapest  dip  is  crude  oil. 
Pour  it  in  where  your  hogs  wallow.  But 
be  careful  and  keep  your  suckling  pigs 
away  for  a  few  days  with  their  mothers, 
as  I  have  had  costly  experience  with  the 
same.  The  little  pigs  would  drink  some 
of  the  water,  and  also  when  they  were 
suckling  the  sow  they  would  get  the  oil 
and  would  lose  their  appetite  and  go 
around  with  their  back  humped  up. 

If  the  sow  has  nits  and  lice  when  suck- 
ling a  litter,  take  some  distillate  and 
sheep  dip  and  put  it  where  she  has  nits, 
and  be  careful  to  not  put  any  on  her  teats, 
as  oil  of  any  kind  is  very  harmful  to  pigs, 
with  the  exception  of  castor  oil,  which  is 
the  best  remedy  for  swine  ailments  of  any 
kind.  Locust  Gkove  Farm. 

Ripon,  Cal. 


THE  HORSE  PREFERRED. 


A  recent  article  of  the  Breeder's 
Gazette  states  that  William  Bradley  of 
the  Bradley  Contracting  Company  of  New 
York  City  has  placed  an  order  with  a 
prominent  dealer  to  supply  them  with  500 
draft  horses,  weighing  around  1600  and 
1700  pounds,  for  their  work  on  the  New 
York  subway.  This  firm  has  been  experi- 
menting with  mechanical  substitutes  for 
horses  and  they  have  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  It  therefore 
looks  as  if  the  automobile  will  take  years 
to  supplant  the  horse,  if  ever.  So  the 
statement  that  "the  draft  horse  may  have 
reached  his  zenith,  but  still  has  a  long 
afternoon  '  is  pretty  nearly  true. 

W.  M.  C. 


ORIGINAL 
GERIUIN 


A 


N  investment,  not  an  expense.  Theory?  No! 
It's  a  demonstrated  fact. 


Put  up  fences.     Let  the  stock  feed  on  the  wastes; 
grow  fat  on  that  which  otherwise  would  never  bring 
a  cent.    Keep  the  stock  moving  on  a  pasture 
that  is  broken  up  into  small  fields.  The 
manure  adds    fertility  to    the  soil 
Yields  are  greater. 

Land  value  increases.  All  by 
good  fencing  and  lots  of  it. 
Practically  every  farm  in 
the  country  would 
show  a  splendid  profit 


^MERICAN 


if  divided  with 
American 
Fence. 


FENCE  is 
made  of  large,  stiff  wites, 
galvanized  heavily,  having  the 
American  hinged  joint  ("patented), 
a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear-resisting. 
Square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 


durability — three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 
Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.     Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots 


saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer 
tbe  benefit. 

fendforeopy  of  "American  Fence 
Nun,"  alto  book  "How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pan,"  profusely  illuetratcit, 
devoted  to  the  intereete  of  farmers 
and  showing  hott  fince  may  be  cm* 
ployed  to  enhance  the  earning  powrr 
of  the  farm.  Furnished  free  upon 
application. 


American  Steel 
Pence  Post  Cheaper 
than  Wood  and 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


F.  Ilaackes,  Tlce  Pros.  &-flm.  Sales 
Agt.  .AMERICAN  STKEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  St.  ;  New  York, 
30  Church  St.;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  FrancUco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


Luitwieler  Deep  Well  Pumps  Run  Easy 


San  Francisco  Agents 
MMONDS  MACHINERY  CO. 
I  ftatoma  St. 


For  the  reason  that  the  power  is  applied  so 
uniformly  with  the  cam  mechanism  that  there 
is  no  jerk  or  jar.  This  has  been  conclusively 
proved  many  times,  and  particularly  by  our 
recent  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Electrical 
Exposition,  consisting  of  a  Luitwieler  Im- 
proved Pump  mounted  on  4  water  glasses  only, 
and  operating  with  so  little  vibration  that  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  placed  upright  on  top 
of  the  pump  was  not  shaken  off  when  pump- 
ing against  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  No  arrangement  of  cranks  and 
gears  can  accomplish  this  smoothness  of 
action. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPS  have  no  dead  cen- 
ters, no  back  lash  on  the  gears  and  require 
no  pit. 

Built  for  use  with  all  kinds  of  driving 
power,  in  12  sizes,  for  irrigation,  water  works, 
railroads,  fire  pressure,  etc.  Send  for  free 
information. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

(Established  1877) 
707  North  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I  J.  2J,  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERLOO-BOY 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

£^^^L  Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction  of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 


_A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 
stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL! 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  Sar 
Francisco.    Est«.bH«he<J  18(0. 
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POULTRY. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas.  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
•nade.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  Strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Also  baby  chicks.  That's  all.  Enoch 
Crews,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns. 
White  Rock,  Black  Minorca;  high-class 
stock;  all  chicks  from  eggs  produced 
on  own  farm;  send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
fully mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Buff,  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  Wal- 
lian.  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  H9D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  4  0  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

JAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy 
1415  N  St..  Fresno. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield.  3303  E  14th  St.. 
Oakland. 

UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — The  kind 
that  pay.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress M.  Russell  James,  Box  146,  Stege. 
Cal. 

dOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.    Box  342. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  Gl'INKA.-, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  54 r. 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Orland, 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Cuulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 


•VHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs.  i.ock 

erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  15 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

botF  UKPlNGTOiNS — Ml.  and  iMia  \»  s 

Sullivan.  25  Market  St..  Agnew  fSanti. 
Clara  County.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ho  ilttri. 
Clements.  Cat  Large  size,  good  plamagt. 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssei..  fro 
prletor,  Llvermore.  Cal. — Buff.  Whiti 
Orpington 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS;  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Eggs  5c  each.  S.  G.  Cooley,  R.  D. 
21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Laying  Indian  ducks  at  $1.00 
each.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos.  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.50;  $6  for  100;  can  fill  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POl  LTR1  YARDS, 
Bntnvin.  Cal. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

iti  - 1  laying  Mtraiu  mi  the  Coast.  fi.tio  per 
■etttaS,  $5.00  per  100;  day-old  chick.*,  *  I 2.00 
per  100. 

W.  B.  EVANS, 

R.  10,  Box  74,  Campbell,  Cal. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE   ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
7?c.  $1,  $2,  $3.  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 
RAMONA  FARMS, 
D.  B.  COXE.  Prop.,  Chino,  Calif. 


Pomona  the  Petaluma  of  the  South. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

After  the  last  two  weeks'  blessed  rain, 
this  southern  country  is  putting  on  a  gar- 
ment of  green,  and  last  Sunday  being  a 
lovely  day,  the  scribe  started  out  on  a 
tour  of  investigation.  After  we  got 
started,  like  a  woman,  we  found  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  places  we  in- 
tended to  visit  were  resting  comfortably 
on  the  table  of  the  front  room.  That  is 
one  result  of  women's  clothing  being 
made  without  pockets,  so  all  there  was 
for  it  was  to  depend  on  memory,  which  is 
at  best  an  aggravating  vixen.  But  this 
time  it  was  surely  excusable,  for  there 
were  so  many  surprises  met  with  on  that 
drive,  it  was  no  wonder  memory  failed  to 
bring  up  those  addresses.  We  had  no 
idea  that  there  were  one-half  the  poultry 
in  the  whole  of  this  city  that  we  found 
on  that  drive.  I  was  pretty  well  con- 
vinced, from  what  I  saw  around  Los  An- 
geles and  vicinity  that  the  poultry  in- 
dustry was  well  established  in  the  south, 
and  Sunday  I  was  more  convinced  that 
Pomona  is  in  the  lead,  if  not  in  quantity, 
at  least  in  quality. 

Poultry  ix  the  Towx. — Almost  every 
street  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  has 
several  good-sized  poultry  plants.  What 
is  better,  most  of  them  were  stocked  with 
good  stock,  of  the  various  breeds.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this,  one  who  has  been 
in  Petaluma  might  have  fancied  they 
were  back  there  again.  But  Petaluma  is 
a  White  Leghorn  country,  all  one  shade 
of  color,  or  lack  of  color,  while  Pomona 
has  all  the  colors  and  as  many  breeds.  If 
anything,  the  large  breeds  predominate, 
though  a  few  ranches  had  White  Leg 
horns  only.  Others  had  a  few  yards  of 
Leghorns  and  more  of  some  of  the  large 
breeds.  A  good  number  of  White  Rocks 
were  in  evidence,  also  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  and  Butf  Orpingtons,  Anconas. 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  Blue  An- 
dalusians  were  all  there,  and  in  quality. 
Of  course  we  saw  some  few  ranches  with 
nothing  but  mongrels,  and  it  was  notice- 
able that  they  looked  exactly  like  what 
they  were — poultry,  buildings,  fences  and 
everything  were  mongrel,  no  harmony  in 
anything  around  the  place.  But  these 
were  the  exception,  the  rule  was  clean, 
tidy  yards,  buildings  and  fences  harmon- 
izing and  good-bred  fowls  in  general. 

At  Mr.  Notion's. — By  dint  of  inquiry 
we  found  Mr.  C.  W.  Norton's  ranch,  and 
Mr.  Norton  himself,  though  it  was  Sun- 
day, right  on  the  job.  He  had  just  been 
feeding  a  small  matter  of  2500  chicks 
their  one  big  meal  a  day,  as  he  afterward 
told  us.  And  they  were  all  eating  as  if 
their  lives  depended  on  it,  and  that  is  the 
way  chicks  should  eat.  Mr.  Norton  has 
a  brooder  house  with  a  capacity  of  3000 
chicks;  on  Sunday  it  had  2500  already  in 
and  more  hatching,  so  it  is  by  this  time 
running  at  its  full  capacity. 

A  Unique  Brooder  House. — This  brooder 
house  is  unique  in  construction  and 
method  of  heating;  hot  or  warm  air  is 
forced  in  to  the  chicks  from  outdoors,  and 
there  is  no  cold  air  can  reach  them  from 
any  direction,  and  yet  the  whole  house  is 
so  well  ventilated  and  arranged  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  better  or  more 
healthy  method  of  brooding  chicks.  Three 
thousand  under  one  roof,  and  so  arrranged 
that  not  more  than  50  or  75,  at  most,  are 
together,  and  one  man  can  walk  along  and 
feed  as  fast  as  he  walks,  which  is  going 
some.  The  features  that  appealed  to  me 
were  first  that  the  chicks  are  separated; 
second,  that  they  are  in  full  view  of  the 
feeder,  who  can  see  at  a  glance  if  any- 
thing is  wrong;  third,  the  natural  method 
of  brooding,  i.  e.,  a  soft  pad  for  the  chicks 
to  put  theii   backs  up  to,  and  through 


which  the  warm  air  flows  as  naturally  as 
heat  rises  upward.  Mr.  Norton  has  surely 
got  all  other  methods  skinned,  and  he  is 
not  selling  patents,  at  least  he  did  not  so 
inform  us. 

The  Fireless  Brooders. — Last  year  he 
tried  fireless  brooders,  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  did,  that  for  the 
person  raising  a  few  chicks,  with  plenty 
of  time  to  fuss  with  them,  the  fireless  are 
all  right,  but  they  are  not  the  thing  where 
a  large  number  of  chicks  have  to  be 
brooded  and  time  paid  for.  A  man  can 
walk  along  the  alleyway,  lift  up  each 
brood  top  and  see  how  the  chicks  are  the 
last  thing  at  night,  if  necessary;  no  fear 
of  crowding,  or  stove  going  out,  as  every- 
thing is  under  full  control. 

The  four  breeds  kept  by  Mr.  Norton 
are  all  popular,  and  he  has  a  flock  of  good 
birds;  some  of  his  White  Rocks  can 
hardly  be  beat  anywhere,  as  they  are  the 
real  thing.  But  alas  a  day,  whether  it  be 
Sunday  or  Monday  has  but  so  many  hours 
so  we  were  compelled  to  turn  homeward 
from  the  Norton  ranch,  with  a  mental 
promise  to  visit  the  other  plants  on  the 
map  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered. 

At  Mrs.  Gunter's. — A  few  days  ago, 
having  in  mind  this  promise,  we  walked 
out  a  mile  to  the  Gunter's  White  Wyan- 
dotte farm.  Woman  like,  Mrs.  Gunter 
was  found  among  her  chickens,  and  three 
energetic  children  helping  with  the  chores. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  egg  baskets  and  win  in  the 
show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  1  can  otter  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
bred  stock  ol  all  ages  on  hand.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

DtN'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  folder,  Muting  list,  cir- 
cular mid  prices. 


F.  E.  BALDWIN, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4380  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


WET 

CHICKSAVER] 


WHAT    EVERY    POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED.— The  problem  of  how  to  ralne  to  ma- 
turity tin'  larBest  per  cent  of  HtroiiK.  healthy  chicken* 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  In  the  Mtnrt,  which 
often  mean*  (lie  difference  between  nucccnm  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  OX  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
Chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chick*  fed  on  such  feed  lire  only  half  ni>iirl*hcd,  anil  *ick- 
nc**  unil  lo**  of  chick*  the  rc*ult;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  bent.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  In  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS.  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HA XD 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dea/ers  £l/£f?yiVhE/?£.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 


Contatr  s  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  Into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  till,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price,  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  nnd  for  sale  by 

SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER  CO. 

Graton,  Cal. 


EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  "SATISFIED,"  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  THE 
BEST  RESULTS  IF  YOU  ARK  NOT  I  SING 


Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed 

It  rnlNCW  every  healthy  chick  hatched. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Catalogue  free. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORXS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ABE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  want*,  if  you  want  the  best. 
(  HICKS  TH  VT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  hooking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  thomas  HATCHERY,  Petalnma,  Cal.,  iturul  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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BABY  CHICKS 


Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pullets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.  Baby  chix,  9  to  12 
cents. 

ROOFDEN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison,  Prop. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


31  ENTRIES 


QUALITY 


27  PRIZES 


White  Orpingtons,  White  Rocks. 
All  varieties  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Plants  —  Jessie     Strawberry,  Himalaya 
lllaekberry. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

Lodi,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  600  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  In  breeding;  yards. 
Chicks,  910  per  100. 

Kkks  for  hatching,  $5  per  9100;  91  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEIHPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lathrop.  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Lteht  Brnhmas,  White  Mlnorcas. 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa     Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland,  C»l. 


We  spent  an  hour  among  the  very  fine 
flock  of  White  Wyandottes  and  Belgian 
hares,  with  pleasure  and  profit.  When 
two  women  get  to  talking  chicken,  and 
both  are  breeders,  it  looks  like  old  Time 
might  stop  a  little,  but  he  forges  along 
with  the  same  relentless  gait,  and  we 
finally  had  to  attend  to  the  chores  and 
separate. 

Poultry  Promise  at  Pomona. — This  in- 
sight into  the  extent  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  Pomona  raised  the  question  in 
mind  that  heads  this  article.  Is  Pomona 
destined  to  be  the  Petal uma  of  the  south? 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is,  and  in 
a  future  paper  we  will  have  more  to  say 
about  it.  The  climate  and  quality  of  land 
are  both  favorable  to  poultry  culture  at  its 
best,  which  means  that  it  is  a  healthy 
place.  So  far  we  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  any  sick  fowls,  and  there  really  is  no 
reason  for  sickness  in  such  a  climate  if 
proper  care  is  exercised.  The  only  thing 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  big  poultry 
center  here  is  the  price  of  feed,  which  is 
much  higher  than  at  San  Francisco  or 
Petaluma.  Plenty  of  green  feed  helps  to 
lighten  the  grain  bills,  but  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  anything  can  take  the 
place  of  grain  in  quantity.  Alfalfa  comes 
as  near  being  the  ideal  green  feed  as  any- 
thing, and  with  plenty  of  alfalfa,  green  or 
dry,  some  animal  food  in  the  form  of  beef 
scraps  or  green  bone,  and  a  certain  allow- 
ance of  grain  twice  a  day,  I  think  the  feed 
bills  could  be  greatly  reduced.  The  last 
few  years  poultrymen  have  fed  altogethr 
too  much  mill  feed,  under  the-impression 
that  mash,  wet  or  dry,  was  necessary  to 
the  production  of  eggs. 

But  when  mill  feeds  get  to  soaring  too 
high  and  eggs  are  low  it  is  time  to  change 
the  program  and  try  a  cheaper  diet  for 
awhile. 

Last  year  Pomona  held  a  fair  and  poul- 
try show  combined,  and  I  am  told  there 
were  some  very  fine  stock  exhibited.  Well, 
if  they  have  one  this  year,  I  will  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie  myself,  just  to  see  who 
has  the  best  Orpingtons,  and  incidentally 
to  help  along  toward  making  Pomona  a 
big  poultry  center. 


Dr.  Marcus  Herz  of  Berlin  is  credited 
with  saying  to  a  patient,  who  read  med- 
ical books  diligently  in  order  to  prescribe 
for  himself:  "Be  careful,  my  friend. 
Some  fine  day  you'll  die  of  a  misprint." 


NORTON'S 


BI04 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ANCONAS... 


BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  $90  per 
1000. 

Bull    Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  $90  per 
1000. 

Bhode  Island  Reds,  $15  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100,  $45  per 
1000. 

Buff  Leghorns,  $5  per  100. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $0  per  100. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  but  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullet  mating  (only)  $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20%  with  order. 


Pomona'  caL'  She  GOODS* 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  t lie  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEEBLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


Rust-Resisting  American  Ingot  Iron 

Lasts  longer  than  the  old  fashioned  Iron  used  by  your  Grandfather 


«  AMERICAN  * 


THIS  BRAND 
ON  EVERY  SHEET 


STRONG 
DURABLE 
Easily  Installed 
PERMANENT 


Corrugated  Culverts  for  drainage  or  irrigation  work 


One  of  several  types  of  Irrigation 
Gates  that  we  build.  Let  us  send 
you  description  of  the  entire 


line. 


Write  us  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars  on  Corrugated  Culverts,  Syphons, 
Flume,  Plain  Pipe,  Gates,  Valves,  Roofing  and  Siding. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

FACTORIES  AND  OFFICES 

409  Leroy  Street  5th  and  Parker  Streets 

LOS  ANGELES  WEST  BERKELEY 


High  Grade  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operating. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 


Write  for  out  latest  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


is  a  common  saying — but  to 
igorous  ducks  and  chicks 


MADE  BY  PETALUMA.  INCUBATOR  CO. 
PETALUMA  CAL- 


Ducks  from  Door-knobs 

jet  the  best,  largest  number,  and  most 
rom  eggs  you  should  use  the 

INCUBATOR 


PETALUMA 


It  is  the  oldest  incuba- 
tor.   It  is  the  "Standard 
of  the  World."    It  is  used  at  the  largest  Duck  and  Chicken 
_rms.    It  has  the  best  regulator.    It  uses  the  least  oil.  it 
produces  chicks  that  grow  rapidly  and  develop  into  profit- 
producing  fowls,  and  that  is  what  you  want.  Thereiore 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  is  the  one  you  shouli 
.  Our  large  illustrated  catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 
We  pay  freight  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX    1  „  PETALUMA,  CAL 
Or  Box  -•  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND^ 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Which  Loved  Best? 


"I  love  you.  mother,"  said  little  John, 
Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went 
on. 

And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing, 
And  left  her  the  water  and  wood  to  hring. 

"'I  love  you,  mother."  said  rosy  Nell, 
"I.ove  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell;" 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the 
day. 

Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went 
to  play. 

"I  love  you.  mother,"  said  little  Fan; 
"Today  I'll  help  you  all  I  can; 
"How  glad  I  am  school  doesn't  keep!" 
So  she  rocked  the  babe  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  fetched  the 
broom. 

And  swept  the  floor  and  tidied  the  room: 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she. 
Helpful  and  happy  as  child  could  be. 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  again  they  said, 
Three  little  children  going  to  bed. 
How  do  you  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best? 

— Joy  Allison. 


When  Roy  Was  Seven. 

Frisk  could  hardly  keep  still  a  minute 
and  he  jumped  and  barked  at  Roy,  who 
usually  was  ready  for  a  race  or  a  frolic; 
but  this  morning  he  just  sat  on  the  top 
step  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
his  little  round  chin  buried  in  his  hands. 
Once  when  Frisk  stuck  his  black  nose 
on  Roy's  face,  he  tasted  something  salty. 

Yes,  Roy  was  almost  crying.  Of  course, 
when  a  person — a  boy  person — is  seven, 
he  doesn't  cry,  even  if  the  tears  do  spill 
over. 

After  Frisk  had  tried  for  about  the 
twentieth  time  to  coax  Roy  to  run  a  race 
with  him,  he  decided  it  was  no  use,  and 
so  crawled  under  Roy's  arm  and  lay  still. 

"It  would  be  all  right,"  Roy  told  him. 
"if  I  didn't  have  a  birthday." 

Birthdays  always  are  such  lovely  times 
— at  least  every  one  had  been  that  Roy 
could  remember;  but  this  was  his  birth- 
day, and  he  was  so  miserable. 

When  mother  persons  got  sick  and  had 
to  be  kept  quiet,  grandpa's  was  just  the 
best  place  for  a  boy  to  be,  and  Roy  was 
usually  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 

Where  else  was  there  such  a  dear 
grandma  and  grandpa?  And  where  such 
a  fine  barn  to  play  in,  and  such  a  cun- 
ning little  dog  as  Frisk?  And  didn't 
father  write  that  mother  was  getting 
stronger  every  day? 

Roy  told  himself  that  he  ought  to  be 
'shamed  to  feel  mis'able,  even  if  mother 
had  promised  him  a  birthday  party,  and 
now  he  would  have  to  wait  a  whole  year 
for  another  birthday. 

When  grandpa  came  up  from  the  barn, 
he  saw  Roy  sitting  on  the  top  step  and 
Frisk  under  his  arm,  and  he  wondered 
what  could  make  them  so  quiet. 

"I'm  afraid  that  Roy  is  feeling  a  little 
homestick,"  he  told  grandma. 

"Bless  his  little  heart!  I  do  believe 
there  is  something  the  trouble,"  grandma 
said  when  she  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Roy  did  not  mean  to  say  one  word  aboui 
it;  for  hadn't  mother  said  that  he  must 
be  her  own  sunny  boy  all  the  time,  and 
try  and  make  grandma  and  grandpa 
happy,  and  didn't  they  do  lots  of  things 
so  that  he  would  have  a  good  time?  Roy 
did  not  mean  to  feel  badly,  only  a  birth- 
day party  when  one  will  never  be  seven 
again — 

Grandma  put  her  arms  tightly  around 
him  and  it  just  told  itself! 
Then  grandma  said  that  if  anyone  want- 


ed raspberry  pie  enough  to  get  the  rasp- 
berries— and  Roy  ran  to  get  the  pail,  for 
he  loved  raspberry  pie,  and  he  and  Frisk 
went  down  to  the  big  field  to  get  some 

berries. 

"That  dear  child  is  going  to  have  a 
party  this  very  day,"  declared  grandma. 
Then  she  did  a  lot  of  telephoning,  and 
grandpa  chopped  ice,  and  they  made  a 
big  freezer  full  of  ice-cream,  and  had  it 
all  packed  away  before  Roy  came  back 
with  a  pail  of  berries. 

After  dinner  grandpa  hitched  Duke  and 
Billy  into  the  big  wagon.  Roy  ran  and 
got  his  hat.  for  grandpa  never  went  to 
ride  without  him,  and  he  dearly  loved  to 
ride  with  grandpa;  he  usually  let  him 
drive  part  of  the  way. 

Roy  wondered  why  grandpa  did  not  say, 
"I  wish  I  knew  of  some  little  boy  who 
would  like  a  ride,"  or  something  like 
that,  and  he  stood  right  by  the  wheel  all 
ready  to  go.  When  grandpa  got  in,  he 
said — ■ 

"Take  good  care  of  grandma,"  and 
drove  away  just  as  if  he  did  not  know 
that  Roy  wanted  to  go. 

It  did  seem  as  if  it  was  no  use  being 
seven.  Roy  thought  that  if  he  were  a 
grandpa  and  knew  that  a  boy  wanted  to 
go  to  ride,  when  he  was  not  going  to 
have  a  party,  too,  he  would  just  take  him 
and  not  ride  off  alone. 

Grandma  was  busy  in  the  house,  and 
Frisk  had  tired  himself  out  chasing  but- 
terflies and  did  not  want  to  play. 

Roy  wandered  around  a  while  and  final- 
ly tumbled  in  a  disconsolate  little  heap 
into  the  hammock. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  grandma  came 
out  to  rest  on  the  piazza  and  saw  him 
there  fast  asleep;  and  he  slept  until  Duke 
and  Billy  came  trotting  into  the  yard  with 
the  big  wagon  just  full  of  boys  and  girls. 

While  the  wagon  was  being  unloaded, 
grandma  told  Roy  that  this  was  to  be  his 
birthday  party. 

"Why  do  they  dress  alike?"  he  asked 
her.    "Are  they  all  twins?" 

"They  are  little  folks  who  have  no 
mother  or  father,  and  they  all  live  in  a 
big  home  where  kind  people  take  care 
of  them,"  grandma  told  him.  "Xow  make 
them  have  a  good  time,  for  they  do  not 
have  parties  often." 

Grandpa  had  them  all  tell  Roy  their 
names,  and  then  told  them  to  run  and 
play.  They  were  shy  at  first,  but  Roy 
and  Frisk  were  so  glad  to  see  them  and 
Roy  thought  of  so  many  nice  things  to 
play  that  they  soon  forgot  their  shyness, 
and  how  much  fun  they  had!  They  played 
hide-and-seek  in  the  big  barn,  and  rolled 
in  the  sweet  hay;  they  ran  all  over  the 
farm,  and  old  Tiger,  the  big  gander, 
chased  them  away  from  the  pond. 

Grandpa  put  up  a  number  of  swings, 
and  then  he  gave  each  one  a  ride  on  big 
Billy's  back;  they  thought  this  was  great 
fun,  for  none  of  them  had  ever  been  on 
horseback  before. 

When  the  afternoon  was  over,  grandma 
had  them  sit  down  on  the  soft  grass,  and 
they  had  sandwiches  and  cakes  and  ice- 
cream until  they  could  not  eat  another 
bite. 

Grandpa  gave  Roy  a  basket,  and  told 
him  to  give  each  boy  a  top  and  a  game, 
and  each  girl  a  nice  doll  all  dressed. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  happier, 
Roy  or  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Afterward  they  all  went  to  get  the  cows, 
and,  when  they  were  milked  and  each  one 
had  drank  a  glass  of  the  foaming  rich 
milk,  grandpa  packed  them  all  into  the 
big  wagon  again,  and  then  he  said: 

"Well,  well!  it  won't  do  to  go  with  such 
a  big  load  and  come  back  without  any 
one;  and,  if  you  youngsters  think  you 
can  squeeze  Roy  in  there" — 

Grandpa  had  to  hold  the  littlest  one 
on  his  knee  in  order  to  make  room,  but 
they  were  all  so  happy  that  they  did  not 
care  if  it  was  not  very  comfortable. 
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Rlalto  Bldfj.,  San  Francisco 


When  grandma  tucked  Roy  into  bed 
that  night,  he  said  it  was  the  best  birth- 
day he  had  ever  known,  and  he  gave 
grandma  such  a  bear-hug  that  her  glasses 
fell  off. — Constance  Prince  in  S.  S.  Times. 


Little  Things. 

The  bee's  sting  is  a  little  thing,  but  it 
throws  man — strong  man — into  a  panic. 

The  mosquito's  bite  is  swift  and  light, 
but  disease  lurks  there,  and  man  is  often 
laid  low. 

He  dropped  a  tack,  a  little  tack.  The 
victim's  sufferings  were  great. 

He  gave  an  apple  to  the  cow,  an  uncut 
apple.  The  cow  choked.  He  is  trying 
to  buy  another  cow  that  will  equal  the 
one  his  carelessness  killed.  That  little 
uncut  apple  will  cost  him  fifty  dollars. 

The  culvert  was  dammed  last  week, 
the  road  flooded  and  fine  fields  nearly 
ruined. 

His  wife  told  him  about  the  hole  in 
the  milking  pail  but  he  forgot.  He  sat 
the  pail  of  milk  down  while  he  turned 
the  cows  out.  When  he  got  back  there 
was  hardly  any  milk  there. 

He  forgot  to  get  the  horses'  shoes  sharp- 
ened while  in  town,  and  on  the  way  home 
one  of  them  slipped  and  strained  himself 
badly. 

The  children  wanted  to  organize  a 
neighborhood  club  and  visit  each  other 
one  evening  in  the  week,  but  he  said  No! 
He  did  not  want  a  noisy  crowd  turning 
his  house  upside  down.  The  children  are 
in  the  city  now,  and  he  is  alone  on  the 
farm. — Farm  News. 


Housekeeping  Helps. 

When  the  flatirons  are  a  little  rough, 
rub  them  on  a  board  that  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  salt. 

Iron-holders,  if  lined  with  the  soft  old 
leather  that  may  be  taken  from  the  tops 
of  old  shoes,  need  not  be  so  thick,  and 
will  furnish  good  protection  for  the  hands. 

A  little  white  soap  dissolved  in  the 
starch  gives  a  gloss  to  linens.  Kerosene 
is  also  a  good  help  to  keep  irons  from 
sticking. 

When  in  a  hurry  dampen  the  clothes 
with  hot  water  and  roll  very  tightly  in  a 
dry  cloth.  The  steam  soon  penetrates 
and  they  are  evenly  damp. 

To  remove  iron  rust  stretch  the  spot 
over  a  bowl  and  moisten  with  salts  of 
lemon  until  the  spots  disappear.  Then 
the  treated  portions  must  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  or  the  acid  will  attack  the  fabric. 

Salt  is  an  old-fashioned  disinfectant.  It 
is  non-odorous  and  always  at  hand 
Good  for  cleaning  carpets  and  rugs. 

To  purify  the  cellar,  place  a  roll  of 
brimstone  in  a  pan,  or  use  about  three 
pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  set  fire  to 
it,  keeping  windows  and  doors  tightly 
closed  for  some  hours. 


When  we  look  into  the  long  avenue  of 
the  future  and  see  the  good  there  is  for 
each  one  of  us  to  do,  we  realize  after  all 
what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  work,  and 
to  live,  and  be  happy. — Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. 


"Can  you  tell  me,  my  boy,"  said  the 
intelligent  instructor,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Baltimore  American,  "why 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift?" 
"Yes'm."  said  the  small  boy  promptly; 
"it's  because  sometimes  their  tires  bust." 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  ^ 
Chicago,  etc  , 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  F  nnrlnco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sam  Franclaca, 

2  MeatKomery  Street, 
Northeast  Coraer  Market  Street. 
'  mil  ml    Paid   I  a        -        -        ■  onii.iioii.ua 
iorplua  and  I  Bail  Ided  Profits  nnu.ooo.no 


Total      -  (11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS  I 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellrnan,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFK  HFPOSIT  VAULTS. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FARMJJOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.26 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.26 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmlth  60 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop.  Myrick    1.60 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer...'  50 

New  Onion  Culture.  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  60 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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SHEEP  RAISING  ON  TWENTY 
ACRES. 


(Continued  From  Page  327.) 

a  little  skim-milk  and  good  feed,  a  large 
production  of  lambs  of  fancy  grade  and 
price  is  expected  to  result. 

The  wool  from  100  ewes  is  therefore  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150,  and  if  only  100%  of  lambs  are  se- 
cured, selling  at  $3  each,  the  total  re- 
turns will  be  $450  per  annum,  although 
on  account  of  good  surroundings  and  care 
much  greater  returns  than  these  are  hoped 
for.  Besides  this  there  will  be  room  on 
the  twenty  acres  for  half  a  dozen  cows 
and  a  small  orchard  to  bring  in  an  in- 
come. 

After  a  ewe  is  too  old  to  breed  she  will 
sell  for  a  price  that  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  for  raising  a  young  ewe  to  take 
her  place,  while  a  worn-out  dairy  cow  has 
to  be  sold  for  only  a  fraction  of  her  or- 
iginal value.  With  the  cutting  up  of  the 
ranges  and  the  selling  of  the  best  land 
the  prices  of  meat  are  increasing,  and  re- 
turns will  become  greater  rather  than  less. 
In  England  raising  lambs  on  a  small  farm 
is  common,  and  with  the  great  fertility  of 
California  soil  more  success  is  hoped  for 
here  than  would  be  possible  there.  The 
raising  of  the  sheep  will  keep  the  soil 
more  fertile  than  would  be  possible  if  the 
products  were  sold  outright,  or  even  if 
only  cows  were  raised  and  the  milk  sold. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  raise  sheep  on 
nothing  except  alfalfa,  the  way  cows  are 
fed,  so  on  the  farm  a  variety  of  crops  are 
and  will  be  raised.  Until  the  district  irri- 
gation system  is  in  working  order  only 
about  five  acres  of  alfalfa  will  be  grown, 
and  even  after  water  is  plentiful  a  num- 
ber of  acres  will  be  kept  for  surghum  and 
other  crops  that  will  furnish  starchy  feeds 
to  offset  the  protein  in  the  alfalfa. 

This  year  eight  acres  are  in  rys,  upon 
which  the  sheep  are  pastured  enough  to 
keep  it  down,  but  not  enough  to  prevent 
its  growth.  This  is  expected  to  last  until 
the  end  of  May,  when  possibly  there  will 
be  sufficient  water  from  the  well  to  give 
some  sorghum  a  good  start. 

Last  year  and  this  there  will  be  several 
acres  of  sorghum,  half  of  which  will  be 
fed  green  and  the  rest  permitted  to  go  to 
seed.  The  latter,  however,  also  furnishes 
a  good  deal  of  dry  feed  for  the  sheep.  The 
alfalfa  is  not  pastured,  but  is  made  into 
hay,  although  after  each  cutting  the  sheep 
are  turned  on  it  to  clean  up  all  weeds 
and  waste. 

This  system  gives  the  sheep  a  ration 
that  is  well  suited  to  them,  employs  the 
land  to  good  advantage  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed without  difficulty.  As  yet,  the  cut- 
come  of  the  system  has  not  been  proved, 
although  the  sheep  are  thriving  and  lambs 
doing  well  and  previous  experience  prom- 
ises success. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston,  Plston- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Sin* pie  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 
Dealers  and  Agents,  investigate. 


Do  you  want  this? 


Sixteen  horses,  unwieldy,  one  third  time  taken  out  for  rest,  hours 
of  labor  positively  limited,  expense  the  same  working  or  idle. 


Or  this  ? 


Equal  power,  easily  guided,  lower  investment,  no  time 
taken  out  for  rest,  work  twenty-four  hoursper  day  when 
necessary,  expense  positively  stops  when  not  working. 

The  Improved  Johnson  Tractor  costs  $2000,  replaces  from  16 
to  18  head  of  stock,  and  is  as  readily  handled  as  any  farm 
tool.  Would  you  buy  one  of  these  machines  if  it  was  de- 
monstrated without  cost  to  you  that  it  will  do  your  work  sat- 
isfactorily on  your  own  ground?   If  so,  wtite 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ENGINE  DISC  PLOWS 


We  are  trying  to  make  plows  that  will  never  break  nor 
wear  out.    Write  for  catalogue  and  pricei. 


SPALDING  -  R0BBINS  DISC  PLOW  CO. 

62  POST  STREET.     SAN  FRANCISCO 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS.    GOPHERS,  alio 
BOKERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    an  Frnlt 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

la  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office  I   «24   California    St.,   Saa  FraacUce. 


WATER 
1PIFME 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  littings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pine  House, 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mnln  mid  Howard  Sis..  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS   AND   HOW  TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  83 

PACIFIC  BUBAL  PRESS,   8AN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  3,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereali. 

WHEAT. 

Some  large  shipments  of  wheat  are 
coming  down  from  the  North,  but  the 
local  market  is  extremely  dull.  Most 
offerings  are  held  for  an  advance,  and 
holders  are  quite  firm  in  tneir  views,  but 
there  has  not  been  enough  business  to 
establish  any  change  in  quotations.  The 
export  movement,  except  to  Mexico,  is 
thought  to  be  about  over. 

California  Club   $1.70  @>1.72»/j 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.70  @1.70^ 

Northern  Bluestem   1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.67i/2@1.75 

BARLEY. 

May  barley  is  still  rather  easy  in  the 
local  market,  but  fluctuates  somewhat 
with  weather  conditions.  The  spot  grain 
receives  little  atention  except  in  a  small 
way,  but  offerings  are  too  light  for  any 
material  decline  from  the  present  quota- 
tions. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.85  @1.90 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

The  strength  of  the  oats  market  is  well 
maintained,  the  demand  remaining  very 
active  for  both  Red  and  White  Feed.  The 
latter  has  again  advanced,  and  everything 
is  closely  held.  There  is  considerable 
speculative  interest  in  future  oats  locally. 

Red  Feed  $1.S5  @1.90 

Grf>v    Nominal 

White    1.85  @1.90 

Black    1.75  @1.S0 

Red  Seed    Nominal 

CORN. 

Good  dry  corn  is  still  extremely  scarce, 
and  Eastern  grades  are  again  higher. 
New  corn  is  also  held  at  an  advance, 
though 'it  receives  little  attention  locally. 

Cal:  Small  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow    $1.95 

Eastern  White    2.10 

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  nominal,  as  there 
is  not  enough  trading  here  to  establish 
definite  values. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Very  little  change  is  noted  in  the  bean 
market  this  week,  the  only  new  develop- 
ments in  prices  being  a  slight  decline  in 
blackeyes  and  limas.  There  is  no  real 
weakness  except  in  the  latter,  which  are 
offered  in  considerable  quantaties  by  some 
independent  holders  who  are  anxious  to 
clean  up  their  old  stock.  The  crop  out- 
look for  this  year's  limas  is  quite  satis- 
factory, and  the  trade  does  not  wish  to 
carry  anything  over  into  the  new  season, 
though  considering  the  months  to  elapse 
before  the  new  crop  is  harvested,  present 
holdings  do  not  appear  excessive.  Other 
descriptions,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
proved crop  outlook,  are  somewhat  firmer 
than  last  week,  the  shipping  movement  be- 
ing fully  normal  for  this  season. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Blackeyes    3.65  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  ©4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas    6.00  @6.15 

Pea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys   4.85  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

Trading  is  limited  at  present,  both  sup- 
ply and  demand  being  light  in  all  vari- 
eties.   Prices  are  nominally  as  before. 

Alfalfa    17%@19  c 

Bioomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    iV>@  5  c 

Hemp    3  @3V-c 

Millet    3    @  3»/>c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Local  brands  are  firmly  held  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  the  movement  here  being 
about  normal.  Considerable  flour  is  com- 
ing in  from  the  North,  and  there  is  a 
steady  movement  from  the  North  to  the 
Orient. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @5.80 


Bakers'  Extras                     5.60  @5.80 

Superfine                              4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 
Hay  and  Feedstuff*. 

HAY. 

The  decline  in  values  which  local  con- 
sumers have  anticipated  for  some  time 
occurred  this  . week,  several  grades  being 
marked  down,  though  there  has  been  no 
very  radical  reduction.  With  the  new 
crop  coming  on,  a  bear  movement  among 
dealers  may  develop  in  the  near  future. 
Current  arrivals  in  this  market  show 
some  little  increase,  the  demand  remain 
ing  quiet,  though  many  interior  points 
are  still  in  the  market.  In  many  places, 
however,  the  green  feed  is  now  in  good 
condition.  In  many  sections  the  crop 
outlook  is  still  very  uncertain,  and  the 
amount  of  hay  in  growers'  hands  is  lim- 
ited, many  being  unwilling  to  sell  at  any 
figure.  No  great  pressure  to  sell  is  an- 
ticipated, and  prices  for  the  better  grades 
of  the  new  crop  are  likely  to  be  pretty 
well  maintained. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00019.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00(5)19.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00@19.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@17.O0 

Alfalfa    13.00<S>15.50 

Stock  Hay    11.00@13.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  oats  are  a  little  higher,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  advance  in  the  raw  grain. 
Most  other  lines  are  quite  firm,  with  a 
good  demand,  but  prices  stand  as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.50@26.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    40.00 

Middlings    33.00@35.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

The  first  lot  of  Australian  onions  for 
the  season  arrived  a  few  days  ago,  and 
is  offered  at  the  extreme  figure  of  $5  per 
ctl.  Oregon  onions  are  closely  held,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  any  ad- 
vance in  price.  Green  onions  are  un- 
changed. The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the '  market,  as  for  some  time  past,  is 
the  extremely  heavy  arrivals  of  asparagus, 
which  continues  to  come  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  last  week.  The  market,  how- 
ever, shows  some  improvement,  $1  being 
the  insiue  price  except  on  trashy  lots. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  canners  of  asparagus  are  now  actively 
in  the  market,  and  partly  to  a  heavy 
demand  for  local  consumption  and  ship- 
ment. Good  lots  of  rhubarb  are  also 
doing  a  little  better.  Southern  vegetables 
no  longer  receive  much  attention,  owing 
to  the  abundant  supply  of  local  varieties. 
Green  peas  show  a  wide  range,  depend- 
ing on  variety  and  appearance.  Lettuce, 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  lower,  and 
cauliflower  is  a  little  higher,  while  other 
lines  remain  about  as  before. 
Onions — 

Onions:  Oregon,  ctl  $  3.50@  3.65 

Australian    5.00 

Green,  box   35@  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box    1.00@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c@  1.50 

Cabbage    "  1.50 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60@  75c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)      10@  15c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   10@  25c 

Celery,  per  crate   1.50@  2.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   65c@  1.15 

Asparagus,  box    1.00@  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  7c 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   5@  10c 

POTATOES. 

Some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  a  little 
easier  than  last  week,  as  offerings  are 
larger  on  heavy  arrivals  from  the  North. 
Most  of  the  offerings  are  closely  held, 
however,  and  no  further  decline  is  ex- 
pected. New  potatoes  are  gradually  in- 
creasing in  quantity,  with  a  correspond- 
ing decline  in  prices,  while  sweets  are 
higher. 

Oregon   $  2.25@  2.40 

River  Whites    2.00@  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.75@  3.00 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.50@  2.75 

Early  Rose,  seed   2.25@  2.40 

Oregon,  seed   1.85@  2.00 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   4@  5c 


Pumping  Machinery 


FOR 


RECLAMATION 


IRRIGATION 


DRAINAGE 


DRIVEN  BY 


Gas  Engine  or  Electric  Motor 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

For  Towns,  Hotels,  School  Houses,  Ranches 


Write  and  we  will  send  Catalogue 
or  furnish  estimates  free  of  charge 


Pierson  Head  &  Co. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


37  California  Street 


San  Francisco 


Ohio  Cutter  Superiority 


Awarded  Only  Gold  Medal  at  the 
1911  S  ate  Fair,  Sacramento 


Five  Sizes 
of 

Blower  Machines 


No.  12,  with  12-inch  knives  and  throat  requires  6  to  8  H.P.  steam; 
capacity  8  to  10  tons  per  hour. 

No.  14,  with  14-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  8  to  10  H.P.  steam; 
capacity  12  to  15  tons  per  hour. 

No.  17,  with  17-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  10  to  12  H.P.  steam ; 
capacity  15  to  20  tons  per  hour. 

No.  19,  with  19-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  12  to  14  H.P.  steam ; 
capacity  20  to  25  tons  per  hour. 

No.  22,  with  22-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  14  to  16  H.P.  steam ; 
capacity  25  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

The  ' '  OHIO ' '  has  many  good  talking  points  for  the  dealer. 
It  sells  itself,  stays  sold,  and  sells  others. 

Automatic  Traveling  Feed  Table — perfect,  rapid  self-feed. 
Powerful  Blower — elevates  easily  to  highest  silo. 
Patented  Silage  Distributor — operated  from  ground. 
Simple  Construction — only  6  gear  wheels. 
Great  Durability — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Immense  Capacity— 8  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
Ask  for  Catalog  and  Trade  Discounts. 

Carried  in  Stock  and  sold  by 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131-153  Kansas  Street,  San  Francisco 
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California's 
Greatest 
Irrigation 
Project 

is  located  in  the 

Sacramento 
Valley 


An  immense  acreage  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soils  of 

Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties 

has  been  subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  reasonable  terms. 

Under  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  installed  will  flourish,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives,  Figs,  Almonds,  Wal- 
nuts, Peaehes,  Pears,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Melons, Berrier,  and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  besides  Alfalfa  and  Grains. 

Water  on  tap  from  the  Sacramento  River.    Water  right  secured  by  a  Special  Act  of  Congress. 
Canal,  Drainage  and  other  Construction  Work  of  the  very  best. 

Come  and  Investigate  lor  yourself  THIS  MAMMOTH  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Water,  Climate  and  Soil  you  must  have  for  success,  and  these  we  are  offering  you. 

For  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Booklet  cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  California 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Name. . . 
Address . 


P.R.P. 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

An  active  demand  this  week  has  kept 
chicken  prices  on  about  the  same  satis- 
factory level  as  for  some  time  past,  al- 
though arrivals  have  been  considerably 
larger,  and  some  lines  are  easy,  ordinary 
stock  being  hard  to  move  at  full  quota- 
tions. Small  broilers  and  hens  are  par- 
ticularly easy,  arrivals  from  local  and 
Eastern  points  being  large,  though  young 
roosters,  fancy  hens  and  large  broilers 
are  in  strong  demand.  Squabs  show  a 
further  decline,  and  ducks  and  dressed 
turkeys  are  also  lower. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   33    @35  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   29    @30  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12y2c 

Young  Roosters   20    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.50(g)  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Prices  are  still  too  high  for  storage, 
but  up  to  this  week  have  been  maintained 
by  a  continued  shipping  demand  from  the 
North.  There  is  still  some  outside  busi- 
ness, but  arrivals  are  increasing,  and  this 
week  brought  a  sharp  decline,  which  was 
welcomed  by  storage  operators.  As  now 
quoted,  however,  the  market  is  firm. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ....31     30%  30%  29     29%  28 
Prime 

Firsts  . . —     —     —     —     —  — 

Firsts  ....29      29      29      28      28  27 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  slightly  higher  than  last 
week,  but  have  shown  very  little  change, 
1  ie  market  being  held  steady  by  the  de- 
mand from  storage  operators,  who  are 
taking  up  a  large  surplus. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ...  .21      21      21      21      21  21% 
Firsts  ....19%  19%  19%  19%  19%  19% 
Seconds  ...18%  18%  18     18     18  18 
S  g!  g  c  t  g  d 

Pullets  ..19%  19%  19%  19     19  19 
CHEESE. 

Local  flats  and  Y.  A.'s,  which  have  been 
very  firm  for  some  time  past,  are  now 
coming  forward  in  larger  quantities,  and 
the  market  is  now  steady  at  a  sharp  de- 
cline from  the  level  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Monterey  cheese  remains  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

Firsts    15 %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  13@14  c 


Deciduous  Fruiti. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  only  new  feature  is  the  arrival  of 
a  few  lots  of  strawberries  from  nearby 
points.  The  Longworths  found  a  ready 
market,  all  offerings  of  good  appearance 
being  sold  around  $2  per  drawer,  while 
some  large  berries  from  the  Pajaro  dis- 
trict brought  as  low  as  75c.  The  South- 
ern arrivals  were  not  very  attractive,  and 
were  sold  comparatively  cheap.  Apples 
and  pears  remain  quiet  and  unchanged. 
Strawberries — 

Longworth,  per  drawer...?  1.25®  2.00 

Strawberries,  crate    1.50®  2.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.00®  1.50 


Choice    75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25®  1.50 


Dried  Fruiti. 

No  improvement  is  noted  in  the  dried 
fruit  market,  and  reports  from  some  of 
the  outside  markets  seem  to  indicate  a 
light  consuming  demand,  incident  to  gen- 
eral business  depression.  At  any  rate, 
the  small  distributing  trade  is  not  buy- 
ing as  largely  as  was  expected  at  this 
time,  and  while  supplies  are  not  exces- 
sive in  any  line,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
stock  is  in  strong  hands,  there  are  a 
good  many  weak  holders  who  are  willing 
to  make  concessions  in  order  to  clean  up 
quickly.  A  fair  outlook  for  most  crops 
may  also  have  something  to  do  with  the 
present  easiness.  Apples  are  rather  easy, 
and  local  packers  have  picked  up  several 
lots  of  apricots  at  a  sharp  decline.  Prunes 
also  have  been  shaded  a  little  more, 
though  there  are  no  very  large  supplies. 
There  has  been  a  fair  movement  of  rais- 
ins from  first  hands  of  late,  and  prices 
are  well  maintained,  though  so  far  there 
is  no  indication  of  an  advance.  Prices  for 
futures  have  not  been  very  well  estab- 
lished, but  offers  of  5%C  are  reported  for 
peaches,  and  5  to  6c  for  prunes.  Several 
months  will  elapse  before  anything  can 
be  marketed  out  of  the  new  crop,  and  a 
material  improvement  in  the  spot  mar- 
ket is  quite  possible  within  that  time. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  general  tone  on  all  spot  holdings 
is  easy,  if  not  actually  weak,  since  there 
is  a  continuous  pressure  to  sell,  to  which 
buyers  respond  with  small  orders,  as  thev 
see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  in  antici- 
pating wants  even  at  the  lowest  prices 
named,  since  the  trend  appears  to  be  con- 
stantly in  their  favor.  The  inquiries  for 
lots  of  200  to  300  boxes  of  California 
prunes  are  a  little  more  frequent,  but  the 
limits  of  buyers  on  such  quantities  ar° 
as  a  rule  below  those  of  even  the  cheapest 
of  strictly  sound  stock.  With  a  slack 
demand  and  some  pressure  to  sell,  the 
market  for  apricots  on  the  spot  is  easier 
°nd  lower.  Second  hands  are  ready  to 
fill  jobbing  orders  at  13c  for  standard 
14c  for  choice,  15c  for  extra  choice,  16c 
for  fancy,  and  17c  for  extra  fancy,  though 
a  number  of  sellers  are  holding  out  for 
at  least  half  a  cent  better  than  these  fig- 
ures on  each  grade.  Peaches  too  are 
dull  and  depressed,  with  prices  in  some 
Quarters  a  little  lower  of  late  on  goods 
ex  New  York  warehouse,  though  there  are 
some  holders  who  still  decline  to  meet 
the  inside  quotations. 

"Nothing  to  sneak  of  is  being  done  in 
spot  seeded  raisins,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  demand  from  the  local  trade  for 
forward  Coast  shipments.  There  are  of- 
ferings of  fancy  Coast  seeded  at  7®7%c 
as  to  brand,  and  of  choice  at  6%@7!4c. 
but  these  prices  seem  to  be  above  most 
buyers'  views,  and  those  who  pay  them 
are  taking  only  what  is  necessary  to  fill 
in  depleted  stocks." 

Evan.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    ®  8%c 

Anricots    11  ®12%c 

Figs   3    @4  c 

Oalimvrna  figs    6  r 

Peaches   8    ®  8%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   5%®  6  c 

Pears   7%@  9  «• 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    ®  3%r 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    ®  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@5%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  is  in  good  shape 
again,  judging  by  the  prices  received  at 


Eastern  auctions.  Shipments  are  getting 
heavier,  and  the  outlook  for  the  balance 
of  the  season  for  Washington  Navels  is 
very  good. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  April  1st,  35 
cars  of  Navels  were  sold  at  auction,  at 
prices  that  averaged  fully  $3  per  box,  al- 
though some  sales  were  made  as  low  as 
$1.85,  and  the  highest  were  at  $3.45. 
Navlencias  brought  from  $2.50  to  $3.40. 
and  Tangerines,  half  boxes,  sold  for  $1.75 
up  to  $2.35. 

At  Boston,  the  same  day,  12  cars  of 
Navels  brought  fully  as  good  prices  as 
New  York.  At  Philadelphia  on  the  1st, 
11  cars  were  sold  at  lower  prices,  the 
average  being  from  $1.70  up  to  $2.65. 
Lemons  sold  for  $2  and  $2.25.  Florida 
oranges  sold  for  $1.75  up  to  $4.75. 

At  the  Independent  auction  rooms  in 
Los  Angeles,  on  April  1st,  8  cars  were 
sold,  prices  ranging  from  $1.22  for  choice 
to  $1.80  for  fancy  Navels.  Lemons  sold 
for  $3.50  per  box,  all  f.o.b.  California. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  to  April  1st 
were  11,696  cars,  and  1,808  cars  of  lemons. 

Oranges  continue  to  move  fairly  well 
in  the  San  Francisco  market,  but  ship- 
ments are  being  rushed  in  faster  than 
they  can  be  disposed  of.  There  is  accord- 
ingly a  feeling  of  easiness  as  to  values, 
though  quotations  stand  as  before.  Other 
citrus  fruits  are  unchanged. 
Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00(a)  2.50 

Choice   1.50®  1.75 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00®  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice   2.50®  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  dull  and  featureless, 
walnuts  being  largely  neglected,  while 
almonds  are  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. A  somewhat  better  consuming  de- 
mand for  walnuts  is  reported  in  the  East. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18%c 

I  X  L   17%r 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16y2c 

Drakes    14%r 

Languedoc    14 %<* 

Hardshell8   8    @  8%c 

"Valnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%c 

No.  2    10  c 

8udded    16%r 

HOPS. 

Quotations  are  almost  entirely  nominal, 
though  some  future  contracts  in  Sonoma 
county  are  reported  around  27c.  Buyers 
have  been  trying  to  pick  up  some  old  lots 
at  36c,  but  the  few  growers  who  have 
anything  left  are  unwilling  to  accept  this 
figure. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop    27c 


Live  Stock. 

Live  hogs  have  been  coming  in  slowly 
of  late,  and  are  held  a  little  higher.  Cows 
and  heifers  are  also  stronger,  and  arrivals 
of  calves  are  not  as  large  as  for  the  last 
few  weeks.  Sheep  are  rather  easy,  and 
spring  lambs  are  lower. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   6    @  614c 

No.  2    5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1          5%®  5%c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 


Bulls  and  Stags   

Calves:  Light   

Medium   

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  

150  to  250  lbs  

100  to  150  lbs  

Prime  Wethers  

Ewes   

Yearling  Lambs  

Spring  Lambs  

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers   

Cows   

Heifers   

Veal,  large   

Small   

Mutton:  Wethers  

Ewes   

Spring  Lambs  

Hogs,  dressed   


2% 
6 

5% 
6% 


41/4 
6% 


@  3%c 
@  6%c 
@  6  c 
@  6%c 
67/8c 
6v.,c 
@  5%c 
4%c 
6%c 
6%c 


9% 

8% 

&% 

9 

9 

10 

9 


@10  c 
@  9%c 
®  9%c 
@10%c 
@11  c 
@11  c 
@  9%c 
15  c 
10    @11  c 


HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  more  animation 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  prices  on 
most  descriptions  are  quoted  %c  higher. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  ll%c 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10%c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  liy>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  lOy.c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal   17  c 

Calf    17  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18%@19}$c 

Dry  Bulls    16%c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   19  @19V.c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20»/~c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   24  @24%c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30®  50c 
Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

No  further  change  is  noted,  the  move 
ment  being  so  far  rather  slow.  Local  buy- 
ers, however,  are  taking  some  interest  in 
the  spring  clips,  and  considerable  busi- 
ness is  expected  this  month. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple  10    @13  c 

7  months    9    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    ®11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

The  largest  sales  this  season  have  been 
held  during  the  last  week,  including  sev- 
eral large  bands  of  Nevada  range  stock, 
as  well  as  a  fine  lot  of  chunks  from  Ore- 
gon The  amount  of  interest  among  buy- 
ers which  these  sales  attracted  was  fully 
up  to  expectations,  and  some  particularly 
attractive  animals  were  bid  up  well  above 
the  general  range  of  quotations.  Further 
large  offerings  of  first-class  stock  are  ex- 
pected from  Nevada.  Few  mules  have 
appeared  in  the  local  market  recently,  but 
a  large  bunch  from  Oklahoma  was  sold 
last  week  at  Fresno,  finding  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Quite  a  lot  of  them  were  purchased 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225®260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195®240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150®185 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110®150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  S240@290 

900  lbs   I40ff»)1fi5 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   16S@190 
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THE  "BENICIA-HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Disc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


(|f  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


([f  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 

Krogh  New  Vertical  «  * 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 


149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 

Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


D 


O  SOMETHING 
for  Your  Orange  Groves-Now! 


[I    If  trees  have  been  injured  by  frost, 
you  can  offset  the  damage. 
Apply  Nitrogen  at  once  to  your  Trees  in 
the  immediately  available  form  of 
: 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  will  rejuvenate  your  trees  and  make  them 
more  hardy. 

Send  post  card  to-day  for  valuable  booklet 
on  "Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits." 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  Propaganda 

17  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  No  Branch  OfHcet 


1  HE  STOCK fON  VIHEf ARil  TRACtLEbS  HARNESS 

No  more  sore  shoulders  for  your  horses. 
Our  harness  satisfies  everyone. 

Price,  $17.50. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ImRX:"ofd 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volonno"  Brand.  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Dlniiioml  5"  Brand. 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stirk.  Re- 
filled Lump.  _ 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Sou  f  re"  Extra  Floe  ami  Kimlc  Brand  Fieri  «ll  BolfO 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORBEAl  \.  FRANCE. 
Office:    U24  California  St,,  above  Kearney,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  -1836 — (Home)  CHrtSti 
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Pure  Food  Laws  and  Olives. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG. 

There  is  probably  no  division  of  California's  horticultural  development 
that  presents  so  many  phases  of  its  economic  values  and  as  that  of  the 
olive  industry.  Easily  among  the  very  first  of  orchard  crops  grown  along 
commercial  lines,  it  has  never  attained  solid  ground  until  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  To  be  sure,  it  has  enjoyed  its  "booming"  periods, 
when  olive  trees  were  literally  grown  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
when  olive  orchard  planting  was  extensively  followed  in  all  portions  of 
the  State ;  when  its  profits  appeared  luminous  on  paper,  and  pickled 
olives  and  California  olive  oil  were  prominent  features  of  the  horticul- 
tural literature  of  the  day.  But  during  this  exploitation  of  the  olive 
but  comparatively  small  annual  outputs  of  oil  and  pickles  were  noted — 
the  product  was  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  market-place  nor  on  the 
grocers'  shelves.  As  late  as  1903  olive  growers  were  receiving  only  $15 
per  ton  for  first-class  fruit;  planting  had  almost  ceased,  and  the  trees 
were  sparingly  produced 
in  nursery  rows.  Inex- 
perience in  the  produc- 
tion of  both  olive  oil  and 
pickles  was  often  the 
cause  of  an  inferior  pro- 
duct, which  made  the 
trade  "shy"  at  the  Cali- 
fornia article ;  at  about 
this  time  the  Eastern 
markets  were  also  crowd- 
ed with  imported  pickles 
and  so-called  olive  oils, 
all  of  which  militated 
against  the  California 
olive  interests.  It  was 
not  until  the  pure-food 
laws  became  operative 
and  the  tariff  gave  us 
the  edge  on  both  pickles 
and  oil,  that  the  indus- 
try   began    to  develop 

along  conservative  and  economic  lines.  This,  with  the  added  knowledge 
gained  by  experience  in  growing  the  crop  and  handling  the  product  more 
intelligently,  has  placed  the  industry  on  a  safe  and  profitable  footing 
which  is  full  of  pronrse  for  the  future.  The  price  for  the  fruit  to  the 
grower  shows  an  increase  from  $15  per  ton  in  1903  to  $90  per  ton  in 
1911. 

The  increase  in  both  output  and  price  during  these  years  has  been 
gradual  but  healthy.  It  is  estimated  by  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Butterfield,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers'  Association,  that  the 
output  of  oil  in  1910  was  about  800,000  gallons,  and  that  for  1911 
920,000  gallons;  the  output  of  pickled  olives  during  the  same  periods 
is  placed  at  1,000,000  and  1,150,000  gallons  respectively.  The  value  of 
the  total  crops  for  1910  is  placed  at  $2,200,000  and  that  for  1911  at 
$2,500,000.  This  gratifying  showing  is  largely  attributed  to  two  things, 
namely,  the  pure-food  laws  in  their  operation  against  the  so-called  pure 
olive  oils  that  have  for  years  been  a  menace  to  the  California  product, 
and  the  fact  that  the  best  trade  in  the  East  has  learned  to  appreciate 
a  pure  olive  oil  and  a  properly  pickled  California  ripe  olive.  Hence 
there  is  an  annually  increasing  demand. 

There  are  also  other  indications  going  to  show  that  the  industry  is 
gradually  coming  into  possession  of  its  own.  The  writer  can  remember 
when  olive  trees  were  sent  to  the  brush  pile  in  order  to  clear  the  ground 
for  more  profitable  stock.  This  planting  season  they  command  prices 
that  make  the  figures  on  other  fruit  trees  look  insignificant,  and  the 
supply  is  limited  even  at  that. 


THE  WHITE  FLY  SUBDUED. 


View  in  the  Perkins  Olive  Orchard  Near  Madera. 


Serious  white  fly  troubles  for  the  citrus  growers  of  California  appear 
to  be  a  very  remote  possibility,  judging  from  the  latest  examinations  of 
orange  trees  in  Marysville,  as  evidently  there  is  little  danger  of  its 
spreading,  or  of  it  doing  much  damage  if  it  does  spread. 

While  eradication  was  apparently  accomplished  in  the  campaign 
against  the  fly  soon  after  its  discovery  in  the  fall  of  1907  in  Oroville 
and  in  Sacramento,  it  is  generally  known  that  a  few  individuals  sur- 
vived in  Marysville,  and  the  fly  was  found  again  last  fall,  although  up 
to  that  time  it  appeared  to  have  been  killed  off.  From  1907  to  last 
fall  the  only  control  measures  had  been  occasional  spraying  with  resin 
sprays.  Last  October  a  mixture  of  crude  oil,  caustic  potash  and  water 
was  put  on  to  see  if  it  might  defoliate  the  trees  and  thus  remove  both 
the  fly  and  its  food.  The  defoliating  effect  was  not  strong,  only  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  leaves  being  removed,  but  considerable  execution  was 
done  to  yellow  scale  and  mealy  bug,  as  well  as  the  few  white  flies  left, 
and  a  recent  examination  of  the  trees  by  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Fawcett 

of  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  showed  that 
an  expert  and  thorough 
search  could  only  bring 
to  light  isolated  individ- 
uals in  two  or  three 
yards.  In  other  words, 
in  the  four  or  five  years 
since  eradication  was  at- 
tempted, the  white  fly 
has  decreased  until  but 
half  a  dozen  specimens 
could  be  found  by  expert 
entomologists,  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  high  tem- 
peratures and  low  hu- 
midity of  California  cit- 
rus districts  causes  the 
white  fly  to  be  of  very 
little  economic  import- 
ance, just  as  the  black 
scale  finds  it  difficult  to 
thrive  in  the  hot  interior  valleys  in  comparison  with  the  way  it  thrives 
along  the  coast,  and  either  it  will  not  spread  or  it  will  be  of  slight  im- 
portance when  it  is  established,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Marysville. 


The  supervisors  of  Yuba  have  repealed  the  quarantine  ordinance  re- 
lating to  the  bringing  in  of  rooted  grape  vines.  For  the  sake  of  keeping 
out  the  phylloxera  it  was  formerly  necessary  in  order  to  get  rooted 
vines  into  the  county  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture  stating  that  the  vines  had  come  from  a  country  in  which 
there  had  been  no  phylloxera,  such  a  certificate  never  being  available. 
Now  these  vines  can  come  in  subject  to  inspection. 


About  200  acres  of  tomatoes  have  been  signed  up  by  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia canneries  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuba  City,  Sutter  county,  and  Gridley, 
Butte  county,  for  the  coming  season.  Until  September  15  the  growers 
have  to  send  their  tomatoes  to  the  market,  which  will  bring  them  more 
at  this  time  in  the  season  than  the  cannery  would  pay  for  the  same 
amount  of  fruit.  After  that  date,  when  the  market  would  probably  be 
duller,  the  cannery  takes  all  the  tomatoes  at  $7  per  ton. 


Farmers  with  new  orange  orchards  in  Orange  county  are  finding  cab- 
bage planted  between  the  rows  a  profitable  crop.  Early  cabbage  is  now 
being  shipped  from  Fullcrton,  the  price  starting  off  at  $30  per  ton.  The 
Vegetable  Union  estimates  that  its  shipments  will  total  175  cars  for  the 
season. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pac  ific  RURAL  Press  by  the  I'nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  m.,  Apr.  9,  1912 : 


stations. 

Lain  fall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Xorrvja) 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Kureka  

.31 

29.82 

40.03 

56 

38 

lied  lilulT  

00 

12  01 

22.02 

76 

42 

Sacramento  

.02 

6  38 

17.62 

72 

44 

San  Francisco  .. 

.05 

10  -15 

20  16 

62 

46 

San  .Jose  

.-11 

7.88 

15  14 

68 

38 

Fresno  

.73 

5  80 

8.42 

78 

44 

Independence... 

.80 

2.22 

8.34 

74 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.24 

L&03 

is 

66 

38 

Los  Angeies  .... 

.72 

10.54 

14.35 

68 

46 

San  Diego  

LOO 

9.29 

9.05 

64 

46 

The  Week. 

Stolen  showers  may  not  be  like  stolen  pleasures 
the  sweetest,  but  that  is  about  the  only  kind  of 
meteorological  confectionery  we  are  getting  this 
year,  and  the  little  water  which  is  misted  down 
here  and  there  and  the  threatening  cloud-cover 
which  cheeks  evaporation,  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  grass  and  hay,  and  perhaps  even  grain, 
it'  they  keep  at  it  long  enough.  People  are  still 
entertaining  themselves  with  speculation  and 
playing  for  absence  of  dry  winds  for  a  month  or 
so,  that  a  minimum  of  rainfall  may  make  a  max- 
imum of  growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  have  had  a  winter  which  has  done  almost 
nothing  to  justify  its  name  except  in  too  many 
dry  frosts  which  are  not  normally  Californian. 
And  that  reminds  us  of  the  unfitness  of  the  nomen- 
clature which  the  directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
exposition  favored  the  other  day.  According  to 
common  report,  they  decided  that  an  "all-the- 
year"  exposition  was  not  practicable;  in  which 
decision  we  presume  they  were  right.  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  February  to  December  fair  they 
made  the  sad  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  slogan  which  should  ring  around 
the  world  in  its  interest  should  be  a  "winter  to 
winter  exposit  ion."  TVe  call  that  sad  because, 
instead  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  California 
has  no  winter  to  speak  of,  it  doubles  the  winter 
which  we  do  not  have  and  leads  everyone  in 
northerly  latitudes  to  attribute  to  us  a  double 
portion  of  climatic  rigors  which  they  know  too 
well.  Our  directors  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
"from  winter  to  winter"  by  its  very  terms  sug- 
gests a  brief  period  lying  between  prolonged 
cessations  of  almost  every  cultural  activity  in 
extreme  climates,  while  in  California  winter  is 
not  a  cessation  of  anything.  To  measure  our 
affairs  in  the  terms  of  such  extreme  climates 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  fundamental  mistake.  This 
impression  would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  months.  The  calendars  of  all  the 
world  in  the  northern  hemisphere  make  the  win- 
ter last  from  December  to  March — although  in 


fact  it  covers  the  period  from  November  to  May. 
What  do  we  gain  by  naming  the  months  Decem- 
ber to  February  except  the  suspicion  that  we  may 
be  a  little  better  liars?  We  should  cut  the  word 
"winter"  out  of  it  entirely.  Call  it  "Long  Sum- 
mer Fair — February  to  December."  It  would  be 
nearer  the  fact  and  carry  a  much  more  joyful 
sound.  "Winter  to  winter"  fills  us  with  depres- 
sion :  it  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare  when  he  says : 
"our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep."  Wake 
up!  "Fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer" ! 

Re-Millionization  of  Burbank. 

Readers  with  good  memories  will  recollect  how 
glad  we  were,  in  our  issue  of  March  6,  1909,  that 
Mr.  Burbank  had  found  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  millionaires:  also  our  sadness  that  he  had  to 
flop  himself  out  of  that  gilded  socket,  as  described 
in  our  issue  of  April  3  of  the  same  year.  And 
now  comes  the  report  that  Mr.  Burbank  has  crept 
back  into  a  cosy  financial  corner,  having  assured 
himself  that  it  has  been  steam-heated  and  fur- 
lined  and  that  the  cold  cruelty  of  the  earlier  em- 
brace has  been  guarded  against.  We  believed 
then,  as  we  believe  now,  that  Mr.  Burbank  will 
have  more  fun  and  a  better  chance  to  work  at 
what  he  is  ambitious  to  do,  if  his  enterprise  is 
financed  by  those  who  know  how  to  do  the  Midas 
act  for  his  popular  creations  and  interpret  them 
in  terms  of  income  That  he  should  have  to  do 
this  for  himself  and  at  the  same  time  have  his 
eye  on  new  creations  for  more  public  service,  and, 
incidentally,  for  more  income  to  keep  his  crea- 
tion-factory running,  is  too  much  for  one  man  to 
undertake.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Burbank  had  signed  papers 
with  Rollo  Hough  of  Oakland  and  W.  Garner 
Smith  of  San  Francisco,  representing  capitalists 
who  will  purchase  his  property  outside  of  his 
home  grounds  in  Santa  Rosa  and  become  owners 
of  his  creations  as  they  may  appear  for  introduc- 
tion purposes.  As  Mr.  Burbank  is  only  63  years 
of  age  and  comes  of  very  long-lived  ancestry,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  propagating  and  sell- 
ing organization  will  have  its  hands  full  for  man; 
years.  In  fact,  Mr.  Burbank  is  credited  with 
saying:  "I  have  enough  novelties  on  hand  now 
to  keep  them  going  for  twenty  years,  and  plenty 
more  up  my  sleeve.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  work  for  me  to  do  in  producing  novelties.  I 
am  not  in  a  company,  however;  I  would  not  be 
bothered  with  that.  I  wanted  to  be  free  of  it 
all  at  once."  Hereafter  Mr.  Burbank  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  marketing  of  his  products, 
but  will  be  free  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  ex- 
perimental work. 

This  all  seems  clear  enough,  and  of  decided 
advantage.  We  are  not  so  clear  about  the  nation- 
alization of  Mr.  Burbank  as  favored  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week.  The  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  House  has  reported  in  favor 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Hayes  by 
which  Mr.  Burbank  will  be  allowed  an  option 
on  twelve  sections  of  semi-arid  land  in  southern 
California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  If  at  the 
end  of  five  years  there  are  100,000  spineless  cactus 
plants  two  years  old  growing  on  the  land,  it  will 
be  conveyed  by  the  Government  to  Mr.  Burbank 
at  the  regular  price  for  such  lands.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  much  of  a  favor  to  give  a  man 
a  blooming  desert  which  has  no  estimable  value 
and  let  him  carry  his  own  cost  of  experiments  to 
make  it  valuable.  However,  Mr.  Burbank *s  new 
bunch  of  millionaires  may  be  hungry  enough  to 
bite  that  off. 

Flossy  Things  in  Cotton. 

Now  that  California  is  duly  enrolled  as  a  cot- 


ton growing  State  by  virtue  of  our  new  Imperial 
valley  industry,  we  should  all  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  cottony  affairs — some  of  which  we  shall 
review  with  our  fingers  over  our  eyes.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  interesting  that  the  cotton  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  during  the  eight  months 
ending  with  February  last  reached  a  total  value 
of  $32,020,941.  against  $26,000,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year,  exceeding  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  any  previous  year, 
except  1906.  when  $36,972,549  worth  was  export- 
ed. We  are  taught  to  consider  textile  affairs  in 
the  light  of  the  fashions,  and  the  outlook  in  cot- 
ton is  not  an  exception.  A  few  years  ago  the 
mohair  industry  was  nearly  wrecked  by  fashion's 
decree  against  alpacas,  but  apparently  cotton  is 
in  no  danger.  It  seems  by  recent  statistics  that 
the  cotton  industry  lost  twelve  yards  of  cloth  by 
every  woman  who  adopted  the  tube-skirt — not 
that  the  tube-skirt  is  made  of  cotton,  but  that 
orach  cotton  was  lost  by  something  else  which 
was  or  was  not  under  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
industrial  menace  seems  to  be  passing,  for  the 
telegraph  says  that  George  W.  Neville,  president 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  when  ad- 
dressing the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation in  Washington,  was  applauded  when 
lie  announced  that  the  "molders  of  feminine  fash- 
ions now  have  decreed  that  the  ladies  shall  wear 
more  yards  of  cloth  in  their  garments."  We 
suppose  this  announcement  will  also  make  a  sheep 
laugh  and  bring  a  smile  to  the  cheek  of  the  silk- 
worm. There  is.  however,  even  a  more  signifi- 
cant fact  than  the  foregoing.  It  is  written  that 
Otto  von  Buen,  a  German  farmer  near  Greelev. 
Colorado,  made  his  will  on  April  1,  bequeathing 
all  of  his  property  to  his  son,  with  the  provision 
that  when  eaeh  of  his  five  daughters  becomes  18 
years  old,  the  son  should  make  over  to  her  an 
amount  of  money  for  dry  goods.  If  the  daugh- 
ters do  not  marry,  they  get  nothing  under  the 
provisions  of  the  will.  Von  Buen  declares  in  his 
will  his  belief  that  if  every  marriageable  young 
woman  were  provided  with  clothes  and  bedding 
to  the  value  of  $60,  and  $100  with  which  to  set 
up  housekeeping,  there  would  be  no  old  maids. 
The  textile  industry  should  glorify  the  Von  Buen 
declaration.  We  admit  that  it  sounds  like  the 
phdosophy  of  our  grandfathers,  but  there  is  still 
a  chance  that  it  may  be  "saving  our  girls  for 
better  things"  than  some  of  our  progressives  are 
preaching. 

Starve  Him  to  It! 

And  this  suggests  to  us  that  as  the  relations 
of  (he  sexes  are  readjusting  themselves  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  we  have  made  more  progress  there- 
in than  most  other  people,  we  may  be  expected 
to  exhale  a  little  wisdom  for  the  guidance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  our  first  suggestion  would 
be  not  to  build  upon  the  fool'shness  of  men  when 
women's  interests  are  at  stake.  Just  listen  to 
the  unwisdom  of  Wesley  W.  Mills,  an  attorney, 
who  addressed  a  mass-meeting  in  the  interest  of 
woman  suffrage  in  Chicago  last  week:  "Let 
'hubby'  take  care  of  himself  for  a  week.  You 
have  only  until  next  Tuesday  to  convince  men 
that  you  deserve  the  right  of  suffrage.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  must  forsake  your  homes;  but 
let  your  breadmaking,  pie  baking  and  roasts  rest 
for  a  week,  and  go  out  and  do  some  electioneer- 
ing. The  men — your  husbands — can  stand  to 
fast  for  one  week."  No  woman  would  propose 
such  indiscretion  and  folly  Let  the  men  you  wish 
to  vote  your  way  go  hungry  while  you  are  climb- 
ing after  some  other  unattainable  men  to  do  the 
same  thing?  Vain,  fatuous,  contemptible  counsel! 
Feed  the  brute :  double  the  amount  of  pie ;  put 
the  juice  of  two  roasts  in  one,  and  the  man  will 
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go  with  you  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

The  Joys  of  F.  0.  B. 

Will  all  our  efforts  to  glorify  California  pro- 
duets  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  result  in  the  bring- 
ing of  all  the  world  to  buying  in  California?  This 
is  a  question  to  which  an  affirmative  answer  would 
have  many  advantages.  Will  our  growers'  efforts 
for  co-operative  distribution  for  distant  sale, 
which  are  certainly  burdensome  to  maintain,  give 
us  ere  long  better  net  results  through  a  trade 
with  visiting  buyers?  We  cannot  answer  our  own 
questions,  but  we  are  interested  in  the  statement 
in  the  daily  papers  that  Othinar  Orlopp,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Union  of  Germany, 
came  to  San  Francisco  to  purchase  goods  for  the 
German  market.  Last  year  his  purchases  reached 
upward  of  $500,000.  His  business  houses  are  lo- 
cated in  Koenigsberg  and  Hamburg,  and  he  says: 
"California  dried  fruits  are  the  best  cured  and 
packed  of  any  fruits  in  the  world's  market." 
When  the  canal  opens  there  is  likely  to  be  much 
of  this. 

Quite  another  undertaking  and  still  with  a 
f.  o.  b.  bearing  is  that  of  H.  J.  Heinz,  head  of 
I  lie  famous  Heinz  manufactory  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  has  landed  profita- 
bly on  the  trade  so  many  kinds  of  canned  and 
bottled  foods  and  relishes  that  he  concludes  that 
California  is  the  only  State  in  which  the  diverse 
raw  materials  thereof  can  be  collectively  grown : 
in  fact,  in  a  single  situation  in  California  he  can 
get  a  greater  diversity  of  pickle  timber  than  he 
can  collect  in  Pittsburg  from  a  dozen  Sates  east 
of  the  mountains. 

Of  course,  related  to  all  such  activities  is  the 
question  of  labor  supply,  and  that  assumes  a  new 
outlook  through  the  declaration  of  a  trajis-Atlan- 
tic  steamship  line  to  the  effect  that  it  is  plan- 
ning to  land  immigrants  from  a  north  Europe;) n 
port  at  either  New  York  or  San  Francisco  via 
the  canal  for  the  same  passage  rate — and  that 
also  has  a  good  f.  o.  b.  look  to  it. 

Whither  Are  We  Bound? 

Reading  of  all  the  good  things  which  are  doing 
in  California,  the  fonnding  of  new  industries,  the 
subdivision  and  settlement  of  new  lands  and  the 
thousands  who  are  now  coming  to  California  by 
the  spring  home-seeking  enterprises  of  the  over- 
land railways,  one  is  confused  about  the  point 
at  which  the  State  will  ultimately  arrive.  We  do 
not  know  where  we  are  going,  but  we  are  on  the 
way.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  quite  so 
confused  as  some  travelers.  The  story  is  told  of 
a  negro  boy  who  led  a  mule  to  a.  steamer  landing 
on  Puget  Sound  and  while  watching  the  rush  of 
loading  the  steamer  forgot  to  watch  the  mule. 
When  his  turn  came  the  freight  handlers  discov- 
ered that  the  freight  tag  which  had  been  tied 
to  the  halter  had  disappeared.  A  tell-tale  bit  of 
string  dangling  from  the  mule's  mouth  led  the 
boy  to  exclaim:  "Boss,  he's  done  et  up  de  place 
whar  he  was  goin'  and  Ah  disremember  de  name." 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

The  Blackberry  Cane  Borer. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  my  Mammoth  blackberries? 
Last  year  they  did  finely,  but  this  year  the  stems 
are  turning  red  and  then  dying.  I  am  sending 
you  a  few  slips  of  them.  They  are  grown  in  sandy 
soil ;  some  of  them  are  sprouting  up  from  the 
bottom,  but  are  sending  out  a  very  few  leaves 
on  the  old  vine.  We  put  about  one  foot  depth 
of  locust  leaves  around  them  last  fall,  also  ma- 


nure from  the  stable  and  henhouse  with  ashes 
mixed  with  it.  I  would  also  like  to  know  when 
and  how  to  prune  them. — A  Subscriber,  Lodi. 

One  of  the  cuttings  sent  was  bored  from  end 
to  end  b}-  a  cane-borer  which  entered  last  summer 
and  had  its  own  way  from  the  tip  downward.  It 
should  have  been  stopped  by  tip  pruning  as  soon 
as  the  end  leaves  show  wilting.  You  will  evi- 
dently have  to  keep  constant  watch  for  this  tip 
wilting,  which  is  the  sign  that  the  borer  has  en- 
tered. As  for  the  present  feeble  start,  see  if  any 
water  has  reached  the  soil  through  the  rather 
excessive  mulching  and  manuring  you  have  done. 
Sometimes  light  rains  are  almost  wasted  by  such 
a  thickness  of  dry  stuff.  The  berries  should  be 
pruned  in  the  fall,  cutting  away  all  the  wood 
which  fruited  the  previous  summer,  saving  the 
new  growth  which  was  made  while  the  old  growth 
was  fruiting  and  shortening  that  somewhat  to 
make  the  vine  more  convenient  and  to  force  out 
laterals  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  for  this 
season's  fruiting.  Of  course,  you  cannot  expect 
much  from  the  canes  which  bore  fruit  last  year. 
They  may  live  and  make  feeble  growth  for  a 
time,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  should  be 
cut  away  in  the  fall,  so  the  full  strength  of  the 
roots  may  go  in  the  new  wood. 

Crotch-Splitting  of  Fig  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fig  tree  three  years 
old  of  the  Black  Mission  variety  that  is  splitting 
at  the  crotches.  This  trouble  has  just  recently 
shown  itself.  I  fear  that  when  the  foliage  ap- 
pears, with  the  force  of  the  winds  the  limbs  will 
split  down  entirely.  Knowing  the  figt  to  be  less 
subject  to  disease  than  any  other  fruit  tree  (most- 
ly), I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  should  be. 
Should  you  know  of  any  cause  to  attribute  this 
trouble  to,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
through  the  query  column  of  your  paper. — O.  A., 
Modesto. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  forcing  the  trees  too 
much  with  water  and  thus  secured  too  much  foli- 
age and  weak  wood.  Whenever  a  tree  is  doing 
that,  the  limbs  ought  to  be  supported  with  bale 
rope  tied  to  opposite  limbs  through  the  head,  or- 
otherwise  held  up,  to  prevent  splitting  If  split- 
ting has  actually  occurred,  the  weaker  limb  should 
be  cut  away  and  the  other  staked  if  necessary 
until  it  gets  strength  and  stiffens.  If  the  limbs 
are  rather  large  they  can  be  drawn  up  and  a  3/a8- 
inch  carriage  bolt  put  through  to  hold  both  in 
place ;  but  this  is  a  poor  way  to  make  a  strong 
tree.  We  should  cut  out  all  splits  and  do  the 
best  we  could  to  make  a  tree  out  of  what  is  left. 
Then  do  not  make  them  grow  so  fast. 

Continuous  Cropping  With  the  Same  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:  If  I  could  learn  about  what 
would  happen  on  the  crops  of  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes and  eggplants,  etc.,  planted  on  the  same  place 
continuously,  I  will  be  grateful. — Reader,  Winters. 

There  would  be  in  time  a  decadence  of  crop 
from  soil  exhaustion,  but  that  you  could  prevent 
by  fertilization.  The  greatest  danger  from  con- 
tinuously growing  these  vegetables  on  the  same 
land  is  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  which  in- 
juriously affect  them,  in  the  soil.  The  plants 
which  you  mention  are  all  subject  to  "wilt"  dis- 
eases from  this  cause,  therefore  they  should  have 
new  ground.  If  you  have  to  use  the  same  garden 
ground  continuously,  the  plants  which  you  men- 
tion should  be  rotated  with  root  crops  or  with 
other  kinds  of  vegetables,  so  as  to  frequently 
change  plants  and  soil  within  the  general  area 
which  has  to  be  used  for  them. 

Kaffir  Corn — Rabbit  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  kaffir  corn  yield  as  well 
here  as  Egyptian  corn?  The  fodder  is  good  feed 
and  the  heads  stand  erect  and  at  a  more  even 
height  from  the  ground,  which  makes  three  ad- 


vantages over  Egyptian.  Irrigation  in  either  case 
is  the  same. 

Your  book  says  in  pruning  young  trees  for  the 
first  time,  about  four  main  branches  should  be 
left  and  these  cut  back  to  10  or  12  inches.  Now, 
where  the  rabbits  have  pruned  back  to  4  or  5 
inches  the  very  ones  I  wanted,  what  should  be 
done.  Some  say,  cut  these  back  to  the  stem,  al- 
lowing new  shoots  to  start  from  the  base  of 
branches  so  removed. — J.  B.  E.,  Yuba  City. 

The  reasons  you  mention  in  favor  of  Kaffir 
corn  have  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the 
present  popularity  of  an  upright  plant  like  Kaffir 
over  a  goose-neck  like  the  old  dhoura  or  Egyptian, 
which  was  the  type  first  introduced  in  California. 
For  years  there  has  been  more  goose-neck  sorg- 
hum in  your  district  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State.  It  may  have  superior  local  adaptions 
or  your  people  may  be  more  conservative.  We 
never  could  tell  which.  The  way  to  determine  is 
to  try  it  out,  and,  unless  the  Egyptian  does  bet- 
ter in  grain  and  forage  than  the  upright  growers, 
take  to  the  grain  which  holds  its  head  up,  as  a 
man  ought  to  do  according-  to  our  recent  discus- 
sion. 

Your  neighbor's  advice  on  pruning  is  good 
Cut  back  to  a  bud  near  the  stem,  or  if  you  do  not 
see  any  cut  back  near  to  the  stem,  but  not  near 
enough  to  remove  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the 
shoot  for  there  are  the  latent  buds  which  should 
give  you  the  growth.  This  should  be  watched, 
and  the  best  shoot  selected  from  each  point  to 
make  a  strong  branch,  pinching  back  or  removing 
the  others. 

Curing  Citron. 

To  the  Editor  :  Please  state  through  the  columns 
of  the  Rural  Press  the  recipe  for  preserving  the 
true  citron  of  commerce  from  a  farmers'  stand- 
point.— R.  R.  Lee,  Pasadena. 

The  following  outline  of  the  process  may  start 
.you.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  by  experience, 
beyond  the  formula : 

The  fruit  picked  either  before  assuming  a  yel- 
low color,  or  when  bright  yellow,  is  placed  in 
barrels  filled  with  brine,  and  left  for  at  least  a 
month.  The  brine  is  renewed  several  times,  and 
the  fruit  allowed  to  remain  in  it  until  required 
for  use,  often  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  nionths. 
When  the  citrons  are  to  be  candied  they  are  taken 
from  the  barrels  and  boiled  in  fresh  water  to 
soften  them.  They  are  then  cut  into  halves,  the 
seed  and  pulp  are  removed,  and  the  fruit  is  again 
immersed  in  cold  water,  soon  becoming  a  greenish 
color.  After  this  it  is  placed  in  large  earthen  jars, 
covered  with  hot  syrup,  and  allowed  to  stand 
about  three  weeks.  During  this  time  the  strength 
of  the  syrup  is  gradually  increased.  The  fruit  is 
then  put  into  boilers  with  crystallized  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  cooked ; 
then  allowed  to  cool,  and  boiled  again  until  it  will 
take  up  no  more  sugar.  It  is  then  dried  and 
packed  in  wooden  boxes. 

Will  It  Do  for  Spineless  Cactus? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  got  about  two  acres  of 
high  land  that  can't  be  irrigated.  It  is  red  adobe 
soil  and  there  is  hardpan  in  it.  Please  tell  me 
which  kind  of  fruit  trees  will  grow  best  and  pay 
most  and  then  tell  me  how  near  the  hardpan  may 
be  to  the  surface  before  I  have  to  blast  it  ?  It  is 
in  Fresno  county. — A  Subscriber. 

It  looks  like  rather  a  hard  fruit  proposition  to 
us.  We  should  be  tempted  to  try  spineless  cactus, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  delicious.  Blasting  would 
help  you  if  there  is  a  moist  substratum  below  the 
hardpan  and  might  enable  you  to  grow  many 
fruits.  If  your  land  is  hard  and  dry  all  the  wa\ 
down,  blasting  would  not  help  you  unless  you  can 
get  irrigation.  Presumably  your  rainfall  is  too 
small  for  fruit  unless  assisted  by  underflow. 
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Raiffeisen's  Co-operative  Credit 

Banks. 


By  H.  A.  Reinau,  of  Berkeley. 


|  Outline  of  an  address  before  agricultural  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  prepared  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
The  more  we  hear  about  concentration,  asso- 
ciation and  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  manu- 
facturing and  commerce,  the  greater  the  interest 
in  the  question  whether  similar  efforts  could  not 
be  made  useful  for  the  farming  industry— the 
most  important  of  all  industries.  It  is  quite  nat- 
ural for  us  out  here,  in  a  new  country,  with  only 
a  little  store  of  experience,  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  experience  of  older  countries.  Especially 
is  this  so  in  the  matter  of  co-operative  credit.  We 
are  likely  to  find  startling  figures,  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Germany  had,  in  1910,  30,555  co-operative  asso- 
ciations with  a  membership  of  four  and  one-half 
millions.  Assuming  that  these  are  all  heads  of 
families,  as  they  unquestionably  are,  it  means  that 
one-third  the  population  of  Germany  is  finan- 
cially interested  in  co-operative  efforts. 

More  than  one-half  of  these  co-operative  soci- 
eties were  credit  associations.  In  fact,  17.493  of 
them  were  of  this  class,  and  of  this  number  the 
vast  majority,  probably  exceeding  15,000,  were 
associations  of  farmers  to  secure  cheap  credit  by 
means  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer. 

The  man  who  thinks  that  we  have  a  "good 
enough"  system  out  here,  may  save  himself  the 
trouble  to  read  farther  on;  but  he  who  thinks 
that  improvement  might  be  possible,  might  find 
a  few  things  suggestive  in  what  follows. 

Conditions  Here  and  There. — By  clearly  estab- 
lishing at  the  start  the  great  differences  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  here  and  in  Germany, 
we  avoid  the  danger  of  assuming  that  co-opera- 
tive credit  systems  must  be  successful  here  be- 
cause they  have  been  a  success  in  Germany.  Such 
a  conclusion  would  be  like  arguing  that  a  cer- 
tain crop  has  to  grow  on  one's  own  field  because 
it  is  growing  on  the  field  across  the  road.  A 
farmer  reasoning  this  way,  without  taking  pos- 
sible differences  in  soil  into  considerat:on  would 
not  be  considered  a  wise  man,  because  as  there 
are  peculiarities  in  fields  which  make  some  crops 
impossible,  so  there  are  characteristics  in  people 
which  nvght  make  certain  institutions  possible  or 
impossible. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  most  obvious  dif- 
ferences : 

Density  of  population  :  In  one  square  mile  there 
live  in  Germany  290;  in  the  United  States,  21.4; 
California,  15. 

Size  of  farms:  "While  the  average  size  of  farms 
in  Cal'fornia  is  316  acres,  in  Germany,  out  of  each 
100  farms,  58  were  smaller  than  5  acres,  and  18 
were  between  5  and  12V!>  acres:  18  between  12% 
and  50  acres :  5  between  50  and  250  acres,  and  0.5 
larger  than  250  acres. 

Yet  there  are  great  differences  in  the  average 
size  of  farms  in  the  United  States  also.  While 
it  is  for  California  316.7  acres,  it  is  for  "Wash- 
ington 208.4  acres,  for  Iowa  153  acres,  for  Ala- 
bama 78.9  acres,  and  for  Mississippi  67.6  acres. 

And  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  Southern  States, 
which  show  this  smaller  average  size  of  farms, 
which  seem  to  have  started  the  call  for  co-opera- 
tive credit  in  the  United  States. 

Conditions  of  Living. — From  the  above  figures 
you  will  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions 
of  lwing  must  be  quite  different  in  Germany  from 
those  here.  They  are  probably  best  described  by 
the  word  "crowded",  and  some  used  to  call  thorn 
"overcrowded."  There  is  a  much  harder  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  necessity  to  make  every 
small  and  even  the  smallest  economy — that  is.  to 
figure  how  to  provide  for  the  daily  life  with  the 
last  fractions  of  cents. 

People  live  close  together,  and.  at  least  in  west- 
ern Germany,  where  Raiffeisen  banks  were  first 
started,  they  live  together  in  villages,  and  such  a 
village  and  location  are  the  business  unit  of  a 
bank.  Such  a  village  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  our  "Western  country  town.    It  is  not  the 


place  where  all  the  farmers  of  a  district  from 
five  to  ten  miles  around  do  their  business,  etc.; 
it  is  the  place  where  all  the  farmers,  large  and 
small,  tenants  and  owners,  live.  If  you  could 
pick  up  all  the  farming  buildings  of  one  of  our 
farming  districts  and  put  them  all  along  one  or 
two  more  or  less  crooked  and  winding  streets, 
you  would  get  something  like  a  West-German 
village.  Farms  and  dwellings,  church  and  school- 
house,  postoffice  and  grocery  store,  not  to  forget 
one  or  two  taverns,  are  all  built  close  together. 
This  living  close  together  makes  it  possible  for 
each  individual's  affairs  to  be  known  all  over  the 
village,  right  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  And 
this  very  fact  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  in  the 
Raiffeisen  bank  system. 

How  the  Bank  Works. — According  to  this  sys- 
tem, credit  is  not  given  with  real  estate  as  secur- 
ity. A  man  does  not  receive  money  because  he 
promises  to  turn  over  his  land  in  case  he  does 
not  pay  it  back.  He  receives  it  because  he  is 
known  to  be  worthy  to  be  helped  along  by  a 
loan,  even  though  he  should  not  have  a  cent  to 
turn  in  as  security. 

The  system  has  been  called  "a  system  which 
enables  a  poor  man  to  capitalize  his  honesty  and 
thrift.'"  How  is  this  done?  Out  here,  in  the 
wide  and  golden  West,  we  have  still  a  very  good 
foundat;on  for  the  belief  that  every  man  who 
deserves  success  can  get  it  by  his  own  individual 
effort.  Yet,  even  here,  we  hear  more  and  more 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  poor  man  to  get  a  start,  or 
how  difficult  it  is  to  pick  up  again  when,  by  some 
misfortune,  a  man  has  lost  his  place  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

Co-operation  does  not  proclaim  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  or  of  the  State  to  get  everybody 
into  the  procession :  that  is  socialism.  Co-opera- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  those  who  are 
next  to  a  struggling  member,  those  who  alone  are 
able  to  judge  whether  he  is  worth  saving,  have 
a  duty  to  lend  a  hand  and  help  along. 

How  Raiffeisen  Worked.  —  Raiffeisen  was  a 
burgomaster  in  a  small  village  in  western  Ger- 
many. He  saw  the  most  miserable  conditions  of 
poverty,  caused  partially  by  the  most  shameless 
systems  of  usurious  practices.  As  we  are  apt 
to  treat  symptoms  before  we  begin  to  realize  the 
real  trouble,  so  he  planned  to  help  by  giving  the 
people  cheaper  bread.  He  started  a  co-operative 
bakery,  which  was  a  success,  for  he  managed  to 
sell  bread  for  half  of  what  it  cost  before. 

He  was  nearer  to  the  real  problem  when  he  next 
established  a  co-operative  cattle-buying  associa- 
te, because  here  he  hit  the  point  which  com- 
monly was  the  entering  wedge  for  the  loan-shark. 
Small  land-holding  on  poor  soils  means  intensive 
farming;  it  means  the  necessity  of  producing 
manure.  The  cow  is  not  only  the  food-giver  for 
the  family,  but  also  she  is  a  producer  of  manure 
and  the  mother  of  the  ox,  which  is  used  for  team- 
ing. In  fact,  the  cow  is  the  center  of  the  whole 
system  of  agriculture  for  the  poor,  small  land- 
holder. If  by  some  nvsfortune  (and  cattle  dis- 
ease and  hard  years  had  both  worked  together  in 
those  years)  the  cow  was  lost,  it  meant  life  or 
death  to  get  one  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  poor  peasant,  ignorant  of  laws,  driven  to 
desperation,  was  willing  to  buy  the  cow  under 
almost  any  conditions.  The  local  money  lender 
monopolized  this  business  in  those  days.  Once 
the  Shylock  had  his  strangle  hold,  he  kept  it.  As 
long  as  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  cattle  business, 
his  power  was  unlimited.  Raiffeisen's  organiza- 
tion, therefore,  came  very  close  to  the  real  trouble. 
But  the  seat  of  the  trouble  was  one  step  farther. 

Credit  Indispensable. — What  gave  the  cattle 
dealer  his  power  was  the  fact  that  he  sold  on 
credit.  If  he  was  willing  to  g;ve  credit,  even 
though  it  was  at  exorbitant  rates,  why — so  rea- 
soned Raiffeisen — should  not  somebody  else  give 
that  credit  at  decent  rates  and  under  decent  con- 
ditions? But  who?  By  personal  effort  some- 
body might  be  found  in  each  individual  case, 
somebody  who  might  be  willing  to  lend  the 
money  if  he  could  make  sure  that  the  person 
wanting  it  was  trustworthy,  or  if  some  trust- 


worthy men  would  promise  to  make  his  loss  good 
to  him  in  case  he  should  have  been  deceived. 

Community  Liability.  —  At  this  point  enters 
Raiffeisen's  idea,  an  idea  which,  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  had  already  accomplished  success  in 
the  smaller  towns  of  Germany  among  small  trades- 
men and  mechanics:  the  idea  of  obtaining  credit 
by  assuming  mutual  unlimited  liability  of  all  mem- 
bers of  a  co-operative  credit  association;  the  idea, 
farther,  to  lend  money  so  obtained,  to  any  member 
of  the  society  who  was  in  need  of  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  S44.) 


SUTTER  COUNTY  CLING  PEACHES. 


It  might  cause  heart-burnings  to  say  that  any 
one  part  of  the  State  was  actually  the  best  place 
to  grow  any  one  product,  but  probably  no  one 
would  deny  that  Sutter  county  can  grow  as  good 
cling  peaches  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  therefore  better  than  will  be  found 
any  other  place  on  the  globe.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  one  of  the  best  yields  (possibly  the 
best)  in  the  finest  cling  district  of  the  county, 
came  from  an  eight-year-old  orchard,  set  out  and 
managed  by  a  man  who,  up  to  the  time  of  buy- 
ing the  place,  was  neither  a  farmer  nor  fruit- 
grower, the  late  W.  M.  Reynolds,  and  the  orchard 
for  the  year  of  the  yield  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Reynolds, 
also  previously  inexperienced  in  orchard  work. 
So  who  says  that  a  person  with  good  observation, 
judgment,  and  energy  cannot  be  a  successful 
farmer  in  California? 

Eight  years  ago.  when  the  Reynolds  took  hold 
of  the  place,  it  was  only  a  stubble  field,  situated 
about  five  miles  south  of  Yuba  City  and  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  Feather  river.  The  soil  naturally 
is  rich,  a  clay  loam,  and  it  is  only  about  12  or 
15  feet  to  a  permanent  water-table.  The  oldest 
trees  were  only  seven  years  old.  and  some  of  the 
others  last  year  produced  their  first  crop. 

There  are  a  few  Muirs,  although  the  trees  are 
mostly  Phillips  and  Tuscans.  The  crop  prospects 
looked  fairly  good  at  the  time  of  contracting  for 
the  Muirs. -and  the  estimate  made  in  the  contract 
was  for  sixty  tons.  When  the  harvest-t;me  came 
around,  the  trees  furnished  just  double  that 
amount  and  clings  in  proportion. 

The  trees  in  this  orchard  were  set  out  at  inter- 
vals of  20  by  20  feet.  Mr.  Reynolds  at  first  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  peach  growing,  but  read 
up  on  the  subject,  asked  the  best  growers  he  knew 
what  was  best,  and  then  hired  the  work  done, 
telling  the  men  what  his  judgment  said  was  the 
best  of  what  he  was  advised.  Then  he  looked 
on  and  induced  the  primers  to  believe  that  he 
knew  just  what  the  proper  kind  of  pruning  was, 
and  they  did  it.  As  a  result,  the  trees  are  as 
nicely  shaped  as  could  be  desired.  After  he  passed 
away  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  the  same  crew  of  men 
continue  the  pruning.  A  noticeable  thing  about 
the  trees  is  the  large  amount  of  bearing  wood 
they  carry,  twigs  running  from  the  trunk  to 
the  tops  of  the  branches.  This  system  may 
cause  a  chorus  of  protests,  but  the  trees  seem 
to  stand  it.  and  as  long  as  they  see  fit  to  want 
to  work  off  their  surplus  vigor  on  fruit  instead 
of  wood,  and  apparently  enjoy  the  process,  there 
is  no  ground  for  objection.  The  trees  are  shaped 
to  require  little  propping  under  the  heaviest  yield. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  received  a  number  of  offers  to 
run  the  place  on  shares  last  year,  but  decided  that 
if  the  orchard  could  be  built  up  to  its  high  stand- 
ard by  good  judgment  even  without  long-experi- 
enced management,  it  could  be  run  on  the  same 
basis,  and  the  results  have  justified  the  decision. 

There  are  a  little  less  than  thirty  acres  in  the 
orchard,  and  from  those  over  400  tons  of  peaches 
bringing  more  than  $14,000  gross  and  $11,000  net 
were  sold,  at  a  lower  contract  price  than  most 
peaches  in  the  vicinity  brought.  All  that  money 
was  paid  for  No.  1  fruit,  and  not  a  No.  2  left 
the  place,  nor  were  they  there  to  sell. 

There  are  no  data  available  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  various  kinds  of  peach  trees  on  the  place, 
and  no  separate  account,  with  one  exception,  was 
kept  of  the  yields  in  different  places.  The  one 
exception  was  for  seven  acres  of  Ph'llips  clings 
which  were  off  by  themselves  and  were  irrigated. 
These  produced  at  the  rate  of  17%  tons  per  acre 
with  a  bit  to  spare,  and  although  the  others  were 
not  kept  track  of,  from  appearances  they  seemed 
to  bear  as  heavily  and  as  well.    Last  year,  how- 
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ever,  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  the  trees  may 
show  the  effects  of  heavy  bearing  this  season. 

A  private  irrigation  plant  is  being  installed, 
mainly  because  it  is  a  dry  year,  and  most  of  the 
orchard  may  be  irrigated  in  the  future. 

To  get  this  crop  harvested  looked  like  a  big 
problem,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  to  be  out  for 
two  months  every  day,  Sundays  and  two  holidays 
excepted,  from  six  to  six.  For  most  of  this  time 
only  five  pickers  were  needed,  although  about  400 
tons  of  fruit  was  taken  off ;  but  the  heavy  yield 
(some  trees  giving  25  boxes)  made  easy  picking. 
The  pickers  that  stayed  at  the  job  so  well  and 
did  such  good  work  were  white  men  and  not  Asi- 
atics. One  time  when  there  were  both  clings  and 
Muirs  to  pick,  it  was  necessary  to  hire  17  men, 
but  these  were  needed  only  for  a  few  days,  and 
for  a  little  of  the  rest  of  the  time  ten  men  were 
working.  Otherwise  the  five  pickers  and  the 
teamster  were  all  that  were  needed.  A  woman 
was  also  hired  to  do  the  housework.  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  yield,  the  breakage  was  very  small, 
practically  negligible,  as  only  about  half  a  dozen 
branches  were  lost.  These  fine  results  are  due 
partly  to  the  pruning,  partly  to  pfropping.  The 
propping  was  done  with  wires,  from  two  to  eight 
wires  being  used  per  tree.  Only  one  spraying, 
with  bordeaux  mixture,  was  given  during  the 
year. 

Except  during  harvest  and  for  the  pruning,  the 
work  on  the  ranch,  which  includes  57  acres,  30 
of  which  are  peaches  and  10  alfalfa,  is  nearly  all 
done  by  one  man. 

While  so  many  almonds  are  being  planted,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great  success  achieved 
with  peaches  was  not  duplicated  with  almonds, 
and  several  cords  of  wood  in  the  back  yard  of 
the  house  now  show  what  has  become  of  a  small 
almond  orchard  on  the  place. 


WATER  SPROUTS  ON  ALMONDS. 


In  traveling  through  the  orchard  districts  of 
the  State  a  person  becomes  impressed  with  the  in- 
difference that  is  given  to  the  cutting  out  of 
water  sprouts  on  almond  trees.  Somehow  or  other 
when  a  tree  needs  only  a  little  pruning  it  often 
gets  more,  and  this  is  true  with  prunes  as  well 
as  almonds,  where  the  water  sprouts  sometimes 
run  riot. 

Driving  alongside  of  a  finely  pruned  peach  or- 
chard not  long  ago,  the  writer  noticed  that  some 
finely  shaped  almond  trees  bordering  the  roadway 
were  pretty  well  supplied  with  the  sprouts.  The 
same  thing  is  quite  customary  nearly  everywhere, 
and  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  I  examined  a 
number,  to  compare  the  amount  of  nuts  setting 
on  them  and  on  the  regular  branches.  Almost 
without  exception  it  was  found  that  the  water 
sprouts  had  fewer  nuts  on  than  the  mam  branches 
— in  most  instances  only  a  very  small  number. 
This  was  especially  pronounced  with  those  shoots 
that  showed  the  greatest  tendency  to  a  vigorous 
and  perfectly  perpendicular  growth,  and  where 
there  was  too  much  wood  in  the  trees  anyway. 

In  an  old  orchard,  on  the  other  hand,  that  had 
been  somewhat  neglected  until  a  year  or  ago,  by 
a  careful  utilization  of  the  water  sprouts  bearing 
wood  had  been  developed  far  down  the  main 
branches  of  the  trunk. 

In  most  instances,  however,  they  seem  to  be  per- 
mitted to  flourish  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  by 
their  vigorous  upright  growth  rob  the  lateral 
branches  of  their  vitality  and  capacity  for  bearing 
fruit  or  nuts. 

MENDOCINO  COAST  APPLES. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  twenty  years  ago  I 
wrote  you  saying  I  intended  planting  an  apple 
orchard  two  miles  back  of  this  place  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1200  feet  and  exposed  to  the  coast 
winds.  You  did  not  seem  to  encourage  planting 
trees  in  such  a  location,  but  said  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  what  the  results  would  be. 

Now,  after  all  these  years  I  beg  leave  to  report : 
I  started  in  to  clear  a  few  acres  every  year  of 
brush  and  the  smaller  trees,  leaving  the  larger 
stumps,  because  it  would  cost  more  to  remove  a 
large  redwood  stump  than  it  would  cost  to  plant 
a  half  acre  in  another  place.  I  have  done  this 
until  I  have  quite  a  large  bearing  orchard  now. 
The  north  end  of  the  orchard  is  against  the  tim- 
ber and  has  some  protection  from  the  wind,  but 
most  of  it  is  in  the  open  and  has  the  full  sweep. 


While  the  trees  were  young  they  gave  consider- 
ably to  the  wind,  but  as  they  grew  older  the 
rows  seemed  to  make  a  protection  for  each  other 
and  the  trees  straightened  up  so  the  effect  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Baldwin,  Spy,  Fall  Pippin,  Newton,  and  oth- 
ers, while  the  Bellefleur,  Winesap,  and  Spitzen- 
berg  yield  more  easily.  The  trees  are  perfectly 
healthy  and  there  is  not  a  twig  of  dead  wood 
on  them.  They  were  headed  low,  pruned  very 
lightly  every  year,  and  every  limb  ends  in  a 
withe.  So  far  we  have  been  free  from  the  codliu 
moth,  and  of  course  had  no  occasion  to  spray 
until  this  past  winter.  I  spray  for  fungi  with 
a  solution  of  one  pound  lye  to  fifteen  gallons  of 
water,  thinking  the  little  sprinkling  of  potash 
the  ground  would  receive  would  be  of  double 
benefit.  While  this  absence  of  the  moth  is  true 
of  most  orchards  on  the  coast,  it  is  not  true  of 
another  orchard  on  another  ridge  and  nearer 
the  ocean.  My  neighbor  planted  a  cypress  wind- 
break about  eighteen  years  ago.  The  trees  are 
about  sixty  feet  high  now.  They  have  killed  the 
roAv  of  fruit  trees  nearest  them  and  all  but  killed 
the  second  row,  and  the  orchard  is  badly  infested 
with  the  moth. 

While  I  have  been  in  this  work  for  twenty 
years,  I  could  never  make  it  convenient  to  attend 
an  apple  growers'  meeting  or  those  of  the  hor- 
ticultural societies  or  the  apple  shows  at  Wat- 
sonville  and  Sebastopol  until  last  fall,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  apple  show  at 
Mendocino  City.  There  was  a  splendid  lot  of 
fruit  there.  So  perfect  and  so  near  alike  were 
the  apples  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  judges  to 
award  the  prizes.  To  avoid  the  criticism  which 
might  ensue,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  prize 
apples  off  the  tables,  box  and  label  them,  and 
send  them  to  the  Ferry  Building  in  San  Francisco 


Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

The  Crop. — Notwithstanding  the  severe  damage 
which  frost  did  to  the  orange  crop  this  season, 
approximately  40,000  carloads  will  be  shipped. 
This  estimate  is  made  by  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  based  on  data  collected  on 
April  1.  It  shows  that  the  industry,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  not  damaged  in  volume  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected,  although  the  quality 
was  considerably  affected. 

The  estimates  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
showed  a  probability  of  48,000  cars  or  more  this 
year,  but  the  shrinkage,  even  of  8,000  cars,  was 
not  caused  entirely  by  the  frost.  The  lack  of 
rains  in  the  early  winter,  resulting  in  small  sizes, 
when  medium  and  some  larger  sizes  naturally 
would  be  expected,  was  a  large  factor  in  cutting 
down  the  number  of  cars  that  will  be  shipped. 

The  figures  gathered  by  the  Exchange  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  accurate,  inasmuch  as  they 
come  from  practically  all  shipping  points  and  are 
carefully  compiled.  They  indicate  that  the  lemon 
shipments  will  be  about  the  same  as  estimated 
earlier  in  the  season — 5,000  cars — and  valencias 
will  be  between  6,000  and  7,000  cars.  The  mixed 
varieties  are  comparatively  small  in  volume,  so 
that  there  will  be  perhaps  25,500  cars  of  Navels. 
Of  these,  about  4,000  ars  come  from  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  and  the  balance  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Prices. — The  price  has  kept  up  remarkably  well 
— that  is,  the  average  price.  At  this  writing  or- 
anges are  selling  for  about  25  cents  per  box  more 
than  they  did  last  year  at  this  time.  In  fact, 
prices  have  been  uniformly  better  than  either  last 
year  or  two  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
fruit  that  has  been  shipped  by  various  speculators. 

In  January  the  average  price  this  season  was 
10  cents  per  box  better  than  last  year;  in  Feb- 
ruary it  was  15  cents  per  box  higher  than  a  year 
ago;  and  in  March  it  ranged  from  20  to  25  cents 
higher.  Therefore  the  industry  as  a  whole  will 
have  a  fairly  prosperous  season  in  spite  of  the 
frost. 

This  is  an  average  condition,  however,  but  there 
are  extremes  in  that  average.    Some  growers  will 


for  exhibition  there.  When  the  doors  opened  for 
the  evening,  no  on  seemed  to  miss  the  prize  ap- 
ples. The  exhibit  was  so  good  that  a  duplicate 
of  the  prizes  could  have  been  awarded  a  second 
time.  At  that  gathering  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  wormy  apples  or  spraying,  so  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  immunity  exists  all  along 
the  Mendocino  oast.  C.  Queen. 

Fish  Rock,  Mendocino  county. 

[We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this  report. 
— Editor.] 


THE  TOKAY  NOT  FULLY  RESISTANT. 


To  the  Editor :  I  notice  that  Mr.  Whitney  says 
in  his  article  upon  grafting  the  Tokay  to  certain 
varieties  of  wine  grapes  that  the  Tokay  root  is  re- 
sistant to  phylloxera.  While  this  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  should  not  be  given  out  as  a 
statement  of  fact  without  some  qualification,  be- 
cause the  Tokay  dies  where  the  conditions  are 
right  the  same  as  other  varieties,  the  exception 
being  that  it  generally  takes  a  little  longer  time. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  been  raised  in  con- 
nection with  phylloxera  that  I  should  like  to  have 
a  little  information  upon,  and  that  is  the  claim 
that  the  insect  does  not  go  below  a  certain  distance 
in  the  soil.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  vine  is  planted 
deeply  in  soil  that  will  permit  of  its  rooting 
deeply  so  that  the  louse  cannot  get  at  the  smaller 
roots  that  nearly  all  vines  will  be  resistant. 

Stockton.  Geo.  W.  Ashley. 

[The  statement  you  ask  about  is  probably  not 
true.  Besides,  deep  planting  does  not  insure  deep 
rooting.  Surface  roots  will  break  out  on  their 
own  account  and  take  the  lead  if  they  find  mois- 
ture enough. — Editor.] 


Notes. 

make  big  returns,  while  others — many  of  them — 
have  lost  all  their  crop. 

In  one  interior  district  ten  groves  have  been 
picked  clean  at  this  writing,  and  they  show  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  over  last  year  in  the  vol- 
ume of  their  crop.  More  than  that,  the  fruit  has 
brought  excellent  prices. 

"But  there  is  no  way,"  remarked  one  grower, 
"to  make  those  who  are  getting  big  returns  this 
year  share  with  the  unlucky  ones  who  were  hard 
hit  by  the  frost,  and  who  consequently  won't  ge*t 
much  of  anything." 

The  Plant  Industry  Bureau  Work.— A.  V.  Stu- 
benrauch,  one  of  the  leading  scientists  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  recently  been  in 
southern  California,  inspecting  the  progress  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  his  Bureau  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Professor  Stubenrauch  suc- 
ceeded G.  Harold  Powell  in  charge  of  the  field 
investigations  in  pomology,  and  it  is  under  his 
direction  that  A.  D.  Shamel  is  conducting  his 
study  into  the  characteristics  of  citrus  trees. 

That  this  work  is  one  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  citrus  industry  is  the  belief  of  Professor 
Stubenrauch,  and  it  will  result  in  largely  increas- 
ing profits  for  those  growers  who  take  advantage 
of  the  information  which  Mr.  Shamel  is  develop- 
ing. Mr.  Shamel  is  conducting  his  work  in  the 
Riverside  district,  and  he  is  "applying  the  Bab- 
cock  test  to  trees,"  as  one  man  aptly  put  it.  He 
is  really  doing  more  than  that.  He  is  ascertaining 
the  individual  performances  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  fruit  production,  just  as  individual  per- 
formances of  hens  in  egg-laying,  or  of  cows  in 
producing  butter-fat  are  ascertained;  and  when 
that  has  been  determined,  he  is  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  transmitting  these  qualities  by  budding 
or  propagation." 

"Shamel  has  found  that  there  is  an  amazing 
difference  in  the  characteristics  of  individual 
trees,"  said  Professor  Stubenrauch  in  discussing 
the  work  at  Riverside.  "Trees  have  individual- 
ity just  the  same  as  persons,  and  they  differ 
largely  in  the  appearance,  quality,  size,  and  quan- 
tity of  their  fruit,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  That 
has  been  determined,  and  Mr.  Shamel's  next  step 
will  be  to  determine  how  best  to  transmit  these 
characteristics,  both  by  propagation  and  by  bud- 
ding.   It  is  necessarily  a  very  slow  process." 
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Racy  Arraignment  of  Mr.  Pillsbury. 


To  the  Editor:  The  articles  you  have  I 
been  printing  in  regard  to  the  Roseberry 
law  have  been  very  interesting.  I  have 
read  every  one  of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  do  some  good.  I  hadn't  in- 
tended to  join  in  the  "applause"  but  it 
has  been  so  prolonged  and  clamorous  that 
I  feel  like  the  old  man  who  attended  the 
football  game:  "Jest  had  to  holler  a 
little." 

I  once  heard  a  professor  say  that  it 
was  a  psychological  fact  (now  isn't  that 
a  whopper  for  a  pumpkin  headed  farmer) 
that  a  frog  could  be  put  in  a  kettle  of 
cold  water  and  heated  by  slow  degrees 
till  the  frog  was  boiled  without  knowing 
it.  It  looks  as  though  that  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  with  us  farmers.  They 
have  been  putting  things  on  us  so  gradu- 
ally that  we  havn't  kicked. 

But  fortunately,  or  unfortunately 
(which  remains  to  be  seen)  they  made 
a  mistake  and  boiled  the  water  a  little 
too  soon,  and  some  of  us,  at  least,  have 
sat  up  and  taken  notice  of  what  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  has  gone  into  the  law  at 
great  and  tedious  length  and,  as  was 
said  by  a  contributor  whom  I  enjoyed  in 
your  last  issue,  "appears  to  be  a  poor  ex- 
plainer of  a  might  poor  law."  In  fact, 
I've  studied  over  some  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
articles  about  as  hard  as  I  ever  studied 
over  a  problem  in  algebra  or  arithmetic. 

I'd  like  Mr.  Pillsbury  to  explain  why- 
he  said  in  one  article  that  "the  cost 
would  eventually  find  its  way  into  the 
selling  price,"  and  then  in  another  article 
said  that  we  would  have  to  "make  the 
owner  of  the  land  take  a  lower  rent"  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  insurance. 
To  say  the  very  best  it  is  a  highly  theo- 
retical view.  Mr.  Pillsbury  had  better 
rent  land  for  a  while  and  get  a  little 
practical  knowledge.  He  probably  would 
work  a  good  deal  longer  and  harder  and 
make  less,  but  he  would  learn  a  lot.  Let 
him  take  a  sack  of  spuds  to  town  and  ask 
5  cents  above  the  going  price,  "so  he 
could  pay  his  insurance,"  and  they'd  give 
him  the  horse  laugh. 

Or  let  him  go  to  the  land  owner,  whose 
taxes,  etc.,  are  going  higher  every  year, 
and  tell  him  to  lower  the  rent.  Why, 
some  land  owners  would  get  mad  and 
kick  a  man  so  far  it  would  take  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  postage  stamps  to  get  his 
hat  home. 

If  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  such  a  fair-minded 
man  and  so  anxious  to  see  that  every- 
body gets  a  square  deal,  why  does  he  de- 
fend a  law  that  asks  a  farmer  to  do  some- 
thing no  other  employer  does?  Under 
this  the  farmer  pays  the  accident  insur- 
ance for  the  manufacturers  of  farm  im- 
plements and  helps  to  pay  that  of  a  good 
many  other  industries,  and  then  has  to 
pay  his  own  and  the  hired  man's.  Fair, 
isn't  it! 

It  is  high  time  the  farmers  of  the  Stat^ 
should  join  in  a  vigorous  and  prolonged 
protest  against  this  injustice.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  defend  ourselves.  If  we  don't, 
nobody  else  will.  Let  this  go,  and  it  will 
soon  be  something  else.  Compensation 
for  injury  is  all  right,  but  not  a  one- 
sided affair  like  this. 

The  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  been  commendable  from  start 
to  finish,  as  it  always  is  on  subjects 
affecting  the  farmer.  The  Tulare  Grange 
will  do  well  to  reflect  very  carefully  on 
"the  disease  they  like  because  they  have 
a  cure."    Their  action  is  surprising. 

San  Luis  Obispo.      Forkst  W.  Wood. 


WHAT  FARMERS  SHOULD  DO 
FOR  THEMSELVES. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  "nickel's  worth  of 
world  history"  in  answer  to  Mr.  Falter- 
sack  should  be  thoroughly  digested  by 


every  farmer,  and  then  turn  to  another 
page  of  the  same  issue  and  memorize  the 
sentence  given  by  Mrs.  Susan  Sways- 
good:  "Every  system  of  fraud  and  wrong- 
doing is  nurtured  and  kept  alive  only  by 
the  people  who  submit  to  it." 

Whether  we  are  slaves  or  not  is  not  the 
question,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
average  farmer  is  about  the  only  citizen 
who  has  absolutely  nothing  to  say  re- 
garding his  commodity — labor.  He  has  to 
accept  whatever  he  is  offered  for  his 
products,  no  matter  whether  the  price  is 
equivalent  with  the  labor  performed  or 
not,  yet  nobody  is  to  blame  but  the 
farmer  himself. 

For  years  the  farmer  has  kicked  and 
lamented  about  the  extravagant  extor- 
tions of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  and 
yet  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  organize 
a  mutual  insurance  among  the  farmers 
and  then  pay  for  actual  damages  only, 
as  is  done  among  farmers  in  European 
countries.  Now  comes  the  employer's 
liability  law  and  again  we  resort  to 
lamentation  instead  of  organizing  the 
farmers  for  mutual  protection. 

The  trouble  with  the  farmer  is  that  he 
expects  loo  much  from  legislation  and  too 
little  from  his  own  initiative.  If  he  joins 
an  organization  for  the  betterment  of  his 
own  condition  and  does  not  see  dollars 
coming  back  immediately  for  the  paltry 
clues  he  paid,  "it's  of  no  use." 

Now,  if  the  city  laborers  had  depended 
upon  legislation  and  the  generosity  of 
humanity  of  the  employers,  where  would 
they  be?  And  yet  we  farmers  have  an 
easy  task  before  us,  when  compared  with 
the  struggle  "organized  labor"  has  gone 
through.  Not  so  many  decades  ago  the 
laborer  was  imprisoned  and  prosecuted 
for  the  crime  of  forming  an  organization; 
he  suffered  privation  and  all  sorts  of 
hardships  in  order  to  obtain  more  hu- 
mane conditions  and  today  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  a  living  wage  for  his 
labor.  But  where  is  the  farmer  who  will 
make  such  sacrifices  for  his  own  benefit 
and  those  of  his  fellow-farmers? 

The  American  farmer  is  prone  to  look 
down  upon  the  European  farmer,  yet  if 
space  would  permit,  I  could  describe  Ger- 
man farm  communities  in  Russia  where 
they  have  their  own  probate  courts  (the 
farmers  themselves  managing  these  af- 
fairs); their  own  fire  insurance;  their 
own  creameries,  distilleries,  etc.,  and 
even  their  own  forest  reserves.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  land  for  their 
children.  These  farmers  are  not  "slaves," 
however.  A.  Isaak. 

Lincoln. 

I  There  are  very  successful  farmers' 
mutual  insurance  companies  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  their  efforts  a  few  years 
ago  all  laws  needed  for  this  style  of  co- 
operation were  secured. — Editor.! 


Save  10%  Buying 

From  T  A  Y_  WHAT 

~ry  for  every  sen  ice,  Rotary, 

X  limpS  Centrifugal  and  Spray, 
Rumsey  's  make.  Spray 


"St.  Marys' ' 
the  best  on 
the  market. 


Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies. 

Gas  Engines 

2*  to  ioo  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 

P||-vp        A.11    Sizes,   Fittings  and 

 —  -   Valves 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.       San  Francisco 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 


FOR 


FARMERS  and  RANCHERS 


Guaranteed 
Protec  ion. 

Assets 
$1,136,000.00 


Surplus  to 
Policy 
Holders 

$967,000.00 


To  Farmers  and  Ranchers  or  Their 
Organizations : 


\\  <■  \m\i  ide  ji  specialty  of  raaea 

nud  form  linbllity  laranice-  Our 
rates  "re  McieutinVally  computed  anil 
are  generally  lower  Hum  other*.  We 
can  solve  your  protection  problem 
ln-xt  noil  nt  lowest  cost.  We  write 
n  \  itv  large  volume  of  farm  liabil- 
ity Insurance,  numbering  nmoug  our 
policy-lioltlcrx  st>me  of  the  Inrgent 
ranch  owners  In  the  State. 


We  oiler  our  services  to  lnili\ fi- 
nals or  organisations.  To  the  battel 
we  can  make  ■  very  attractive  pro- 
posal at  very  low  eoat  per  member, 
in  writtag  for  laformatloa  Ntnte  the 

klml  of  farming  you  ilo,  and  the 
probable     amount     of     your  llnnunl 

payroll,  describe  jour  operatloas 
care  rally,  in  order  thai  we  can  rate 
you  accordingly. 


Lloyd  &  Spengler 


General  Agents, 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Rust-Resisting  American  Ingot  Iron 

Lasts  longer  than  the  iron  used  by  your  Grandfather 

Replace  your  leaky  Roof  with 
PERMANENT  ROOFING 

We  can  supply  Roofing  and  Siding  in 
many  other  types 

The  ordinary  so-called  gal- 
vanized iron  offered  in  the 
regular  market  is  nothing 
but  steel.  Steel  rustsquickly. 
American  Ingot  Iron  is  rust- 
resi  ting.  American  Ingot 
Iron  will  last  many  times  as 
long  as  Steel. 

Write  us  for  book : 
"THE  PROOF" 


Send  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars  on 
CORRUGATED    CULVERTS,  SYPHONS, 
FLUMES,  PLAIN  PIPE,  GATES,  ROOFING 
and  SIDING 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


409  LEROY  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Factories  and  Olllces: 

5th  &  PARKER  STS. 

WEST  BERKELEY 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESSc 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  CROPS. 


The  time  described  in  most  of  the  seed 
catalogues  as  "as  soon  as  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past,"  has  about  come,  if  not  al- 
ready here  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
What  spring  rains  were  due  to  come  have 
practically  all  made  their  appearance. 
Summer  is  not  far  distant,  and  a  person 
can  nearly  be  safe  in  taking  stock  of 
what  the  year  will  bring  forth. 

As  near  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  there 
will  be  no  very  radical  difference  in  the 
amount  of  planting  or  the  ultimate  yields 
of  most  of  the  vegetables  or  field  crops 
on  account  of  a  somewhat  dry  season, 
although  in  few  cases  can  as  heavy  a 
yield  be  expected  as  would  have  been  se- 
cured if  the  rainfall  had  been  up  to  the 
average. 


An  exceptionally  large  acreage  of  pota- 
toes is  to  be  set  out  this  year,  due  not 
to  the  weather  conditions,  but  to  the  high 
prices  that  have  been  secured  for  the  last 
few  years.  All  of  this  increase  will  be 
in  the  delta  region,  along  the  river  or 
on  other  bottom  lands  where  plentiful 
supplies  of  moisture  have  been  secured 
from  adjoining  streams,  as  on  the  up- 
lands the  yields  seem  bound  to  be  les- 
sened. The  total  increase  that  seems 
probable  will  be  in  late  potatoes,  as  the 
lack  of  rain  the  first  part  of  the  winter 
has  made  early  potatoes  less  plentiful 
than  usual. 


The  grain  men  are  said  to  be  estimat- 
ing the  crop  of  the  State  at  about  60% 
of  normal  and  if  heavy  rains  would  come 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.  Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Rasiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 

Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 

THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


later  on,  this  could  be  increased  to  about 
75%.  This  is  much  greater  than  would 
be  possible  if  it  were  not  that  such  a 
large  proportion  is  on  summer-fallowed 
land  and  thus  has  two  years'  moisture 
to  draw  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lack  of  rain  this  year  will  influence 
somewhat  the  grain  crop  of  still  another 
season. 


One  grain  that  is  seeing  a  large  in- 
crease over  the  normal  acreage  is  sorghum 
seed,  for  which  the  grain  and  seed  men 
state  has  been  in  big  demand  in  most 
places. 


The  increase  in  alfalfa  acreage  has 
been  less  than  was  expected  earlier  in 
the  year,  although  the  increasing  farm 
population  has  enabled  so  much  more 
land  to  be  put  under  irrigation  and  in- 
tensive cultivation  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  to  alfalfa  is  seen 
over  a  year  ago.  This  increase  in  the 
acreage  to  alfalfa  seems  to  be  barely 
enough  to  offset  smaller  supplies  of  irri- 
gating water  and  a  poorer  lot  of  pasture, 
when  it  comes  to  influencing  the  butter 
production  and  market,  and  as  a  result 
the  butter  market,  up  to  the  present,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  really  get 
down  very  far  or  to  reach  a  storage  basis 
anywhere  near  as  quickly  as  in  1911,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
seem  to  mean  pretty  good  average  prices. 


About  the  only  things  in  the  produce 
line  that  have  suffered  badly  from  the 
weather  conditions  are  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flowers, for  which  the  spring  has  been 
a  little  too  open  and  rains  too  late.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  crop  has  been  cut 
down  to  about  half  normal. 


For  the  home  garden  it  can  be  seen 
that  April  is  one  of  the  main  planting 
times  there  is,  as  soon  it  will  be  too 
late  to  plant  most  things  and  before  it 
was  too  early  to  plant  others.  Provided 
there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  and 
other  moisture  available,  the  fact  that 
the  season  has  been  about  three  weeks 
early  will  not  prevent  a  person  from 
going  by  the  calendar  in  putting  out  his 
garden.  Lettuce,  peas,  beets  and  other 
things  that  could  have  been  planted  early 
may  still  be  set  out,  but  it  will  be  a 
pretty  good  gardener  that  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  compete  with  the  market 
for  things  like  inese  now,  and  the  most 
profitable  thing  is  to  keep  what  soil  is 
available  for  the  late  crops,  of  which 
beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  melons  and  the 
squash  family  generally  and  tomatoes 
will  be  the  most  important. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


{ 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facta  telling:  what 
our  fertilizer!  are  doing,  and  what  ihey  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co! 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


MORSE'S 


Garden  Guide-1912 

is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  guide  for  the 
garden  we  have  ever  issued.  It  contains  128 
pages  of  very  useful  information.  It  should  be 
in  the  home  of  everyone  interested  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Trees.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

WAX  BEAN 

(MICHIGAN  WHITE  WAX) 
Is  the  one  bean  which  stood  all  the  tests  of  our 
trial  testing  ground  demands. 
It  is  a  prolific  grower,  rustproof,  brittle,  tender 
and  stringless.   Plant  a  packet  for  this  year. 


NORSES 


SWEET  CORN 

(MORSE'S  GOLDEN  CREAM) 
Is  without  doubt  the  finest  corn  we  have  ever 
offered— it  is  a  sweet,  tendei  corn  and  parti- 
cularly hardy.  This  corn  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Set  aside  a  little  plot  and  try  it. 


MELONS 


Our  line  of  Melon  Seeds  never  contained  a  more 
satisfactory  lot  of  dependable  varieties  than 
this  year.  See  pages  25, 26  and  27  of  1912  Guide. 


SQUASHES 

In  all  Standard  Summer  and  Winter  varieties. 
If  our  catalogue  does  not  toll  you  all  you  want 
to  know  write  us  for  any  information  wanted. 


NORSES 


P.UMPKINS 

Our  stock  is  this  year  as  complete  as  ever  with 
anything  wanted  in  varieties  of  pumpkins. 


1 1 M  &\  ^ 


GLADIOLI 

One  of  the  easiest  of  bulb  culture  and  when 
in  bloom  the  most  pleasing-  of  all  flowers. 
The  great  variety  of  colorings  make  the  grow- 
ing of  Gladiolus  a  most  fascinating  pleasure. 
Pages  47  and  48  of  our  Garden  Guide  describes 
endless  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower. 


NORSES 


DAHLIAS 

A  growing  popular  flower,  each  year  seeing  it 
becoming  more  prominent.  The  wonderful 
improvement  in  this  flower  accounts  for  its 
growth  among  flower  lovers  everywhere. 
It  ia  a  particularly  splendid  flower  for  late 
summer  and  early  fall  blooming. 
Pages  103  and  104  of  our  Garden  Guide 
fully  describes  these  brilliant  plants. 


NORSES 


SUGGESTIONS 

Of  late  all  cities  are  looking  to  the  City  Beau- 
tiful. Could  anything  be  more  delightful  to 
see  than  the  vacant  lots  and  hillsides  covered 
with  blooming  plants  or  growing  greens.  In 
order  to  aid  the  beginner  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions— 

For  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS— Long  Scarlet 
Radish,  Hanson  Lettuce,  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
French  Horn  Carrot.  Purple  Top  Flat  Dutch 
Turnip,  Double  Curled  Parsley. 
For  WINDOW  BOXES— Gracilis  Lobelia, 
Sprengeri  Asparagus,  Ice  Plant,  Kenilworth 
Ivy,  Maurandia,  Climbing  Nasturtium,  Pink 
Ivy  Geraniums. 

VINES  for  the  House — Boston  Ivy,  Passion 
Flower,  Bougainvillea,  Climbing  Roses. 
For  BACK  YARD  Flower  Garden— Gladiolus 
Bulbs,  Asters,  Calendula,  Candytuft,  Cen- 
taurea,  Dianthus,  Marigold,  Calliopsis,  Moon- 
flower,  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Stocks,  Sun- 
flower, Flowered  Chrysanthemum. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  1912 
GARDEN  GUIDE  TODAY 


C.  C.Morse  &  Co. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

1 1 9  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


GROW 


AND  ' 

BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME  V 


ORANGE 

TREES 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Washington  Navel  Orange  Trees  and  are 
prepared  to  figure  close  on  large  orchard  plantings. 

We  have  also  some  fine  Lemon  Trees,  and  a  nice  lot  of  Orna- 
mental and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Write  for  prices,  or,  better  still,  come  and  see  our  stock. 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

J  AND  KERN  STS.,       -       -       FRESNO,  CAL. 
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RAIFFEISENS  CO-OPERATIVE 
CREDIT  BANKS. 


(Continued  From  Page  340. 


Essentials  ok  the  System. — As  we  dis- 
cuss now  the  principles  and  rules  of  these 
associations,  the  meaning  of  it  all  will 
become  clear.  These  are:  mutual  unlim- 
ited liability;  strict  selection  in  the  mem- 
bership; small  or  no  shares;  dividends 
on  those  shares  not  higher  than  returns 
on  savings  accounts;  formation  of  reserve 
funds;  long-time  credit  on  personal  notes 
with  one  or  two  bondsmen.  There  are 
three  controlling  bodies:  (1)  committee, 
(2)  council,  (3)  general  meeting.  Restric- 
tion of  membership  to  a  population  not 
exceeding  about  2000  souls,  generally  one 
village. 

Judging  Quality  of  Creditors. — As  we 
have  seen  above,  this  last  rule  made  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  everybody's 
character  possible.  This  character,  form- 
ing as  it  does,  to  the  utmost  extent,  the 
basis  of  judgment  in  regard  to  his  worthi- 
ness of  credit,  expresses  itself  in  innu- 
merable ways  which  indicate  whether  a 
man  is  likely  to  be  a  success  or  not.  The 
way  a  man  treats  his  cattle,  takes  care 
of  his  tools,  spends  his  spare  time,  etc. 
All  these  things  are  known  and  decide 
whether  a  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  an  association.  This 
knowledge,  too,  which  is  common  and  ac- 
quired without  great  effort,  makes  it  pos- 
sible that  the  whole  administration  of 
the  association  can  be  performed  without 
pay  to  any  of  the  officers,  except  the 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Each  Color  In  a  Separate  Paeket. 

Dorothy  Eekford.     Pure  white. 
Hon.  Mra,  K.  Kenyon.    Pale  yellow. 
KinK  BMward  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
I. ally  tirlm-l   Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
MIhh  Wllmot.    Orange  pink. 

Pean  postpaid  for  cents. 

PPFF  Our  New  Seed  Book  for 
rl»LL     1912 — of     new     and  rare 

creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1325  Hrondwny, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


ZEN  O 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best  In- 
M>r1  destroyer  ever  Offered*  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  nniount  of  wwter 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


cashier,  who  has  no  vote  in  the  granting 
of  loans  or  elections  to  membership.  That 
a  man  should  work  without  pay  may  look 
strange,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  or  council, 
in  working  for  the  good  of  the  associa- 
tion, are  working  too  for  their  own  good. 
Besides,  the  actual  time  spent  usually  is 
not  very  great.  And  mainly  by  this  sys- 
tem is  avoided  that  danger  that  paid 
officers  are  inclined,  even  though  uncon 
sciously,  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward 
those  influential  members  of  an  associa- 
tion on  whose  vote  depends  their  salary. 

Development  of  the  System. — Raiffei- 
sen's  original  idea  was  to  have  no  money 
paid  in  as  capital.  He  believed  that  the 
assuming  of  unlimited  liability  together 
with  the  care  in  selection  of  members 
should  enable  the  association  to  get  credit 
either  with  local  people  or  some  bank  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  that  savings  de- 
posits, and  especially  a  reserve  fund, 
should  be  the  means  with  which  the  as- 
sociations were  to  work.  It  did  not  look 
reasonable  to  him  that  a  poor  mau,  for 
whose  benefit  mainly  the  Raiffeisen  banks 
were  established,  should  be  made  to  pay 
something  in  order  to  become  a  member, 
and  thus  have  access  to  the  credit  of  the 
association.  Yet  the  German  law  pre- 
scribed that  shares  had  to  be  given  out  in 
order  to  establish  a  co-operative  society. 
To  conform  with  this,  he  kept  the  amount 
as  low  as  the  law  permitted,  as  low  as 
25  cents  per  share.  Only  one  share  per 
member  was  allowed,  therefore  all  mem 
bers  had  the  same  voting  right. 

The  Officers. — The  men  of  means,  the 
more  prosperous  farmers,  who  were 
brought  into  the  association  by  an  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  charity  and  justice,  usu- 
ally were  elected  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  committee  and  council.  The 
satisfaction  of  being  members  of  these 
bodies  was  the  only  reward  which  might 
appear  to  a  mind  attuned  to  the  appeals 
of  common  humanity. 

This  appeal  to  the  best  human  traits  is 
characteristic  of  Raiffeisen's  system,  and 
it  is  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the  local 
organizations. 

Not  a  Profit  Association. — While  co- 
operative organizations  built  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  financial  success  generally  have 
succeeded  much  more  quickly,  have  gained 
In  membership  and  deposits  more  rapidly, 
and  have  handed  out  large  dividends,  they 
have  in  the  end  frustrated  their  own 
ends.  Started  with  the  purpose  to  help 
the  poor  mechanic  and  tradesman  like  the 
co-operative  societies  of  Schulze  in  the 
small  cities,  they  fellow  the  policy  of  pay- 
ing high  dividends  in  order  to  attract 
capital.  Yet  this  secondary  consideration, 
secondary  to  the  main  purpose  to  give 
poor  mechanics  and  tradesmen  a  start, 
this  high  dividend  policy  has  become 
their  main  purpose,  and  the  poor  me- 
chanic is  forgotten  and  is  trying  at  pres- 
ent to  establish  new  co-operative  banks 
to  help  himself  and  not  the  man  who 
wants  dividends. 

Not  so  with  the  Raiffeisen  banks.  That 
the  dividend  of  interest  may  never  be- 
come predominant,  it  is  set  down  in  the 
by-laws  that  no  return  on  the  shares 
shall  exceed  the  average  return  given  on 
savings  deposits;  that  all  gains  above 
this  shall  be  used  to  accumulate  a  re- 
serve fund,  which  was  to  serve  as  part 
of  the  working  fund  of  the  association 
and  wrhich  under  no  circumstances  was 
to  be  divided.  Here  again  the  human 
desire  to  "cut  a  melon"  is  forestalled. 
Even  in  case  an  association  should  dis- 
solve, this  fund  is  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  Government  to  be  either  used  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  co-operative 
association  or  for  some  work  of  benefit 
to  the  community. 

Passing  on  Loans. — The  men  passing 
on  loans  are  a  committee  of  generally 
five  men.    Their  decisions  in  this  matter 


You  can  Laugh 
at  Dry  S  easons 

If  you  have  even  a 
small  patch  of  the 

TRUE 

Burbank  Cactus 

A  single  acre 
will  easily  carry 

One  Thousand  Tons  of  Feed 

The  Fruit,  also 
is   produced  in 

Enormous  Quantities 


New  26  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue 


LUTHER  BURBANK 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


ALL  GOOD  HAY 


w 

Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than 
the  common  variety  because  of  its  very  small  stalk  and  astonishingly  thick 
foliage.  It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for 
ordinary  Lucerne.  Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation,  government  inspected, 
and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every 
grower  who  can  secure  it.  The  supply  Is  limited.  Ask  for  prices.  Have 
you  seen  our  1912  Catalogue?    It  's  Free. 

Double  Your  Crop  '  "'     ':i,ii'  s      yfeidi  inoculation  of  the  seed 

with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  as  important 
as  good  seed.  FARMOGERM  is  a  practical  culture  of  the  bacteria.  Ask 
for  booklet  . 

PLEASE  MARK  LETTER  DEPT.  O 


SeedSPlantCo. 

Established  187/ . 
326*328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 
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are  practically  the  only  ones  which  bring 
some  responsibility  with  them,  as  in  all 
other  matters  generally  connected  with 
banking  the  instructions  and  regulations 
given  out  from  the  central  bank  are  very 
explicit,  and  as  their  business  is  very 
limited.  But  even  in  this  matter  of  grant- 
ing loans  a  higher  local  authority,  a 
council  of  5  to  7  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, meets  once  a  month  and  goes 
over  the  transactions  of  the  committee. 
Both  these  administrative  bodies  are 
elected  by  the  general  meeting  of  the 
members,  where  every  member  has  one 
vote. 

The  Security. — It  has  been  said  above 
that  the  credit  given  is  almost  exclusively 
personal  credit;  not  only  in  the  cases 
where  there  is  no  tangible  property  to 


TREES 

From  itrt'Mcnt  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting'  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


WINESAP  AND  YORK 
IMPERIAL  APPLES 

Strong,  2  year  branched,  $16  per  100. 

CORNICHON  AND  TOKAY 
GRAPES 

Good,  $18  per  1000. 

EUREKA  LEMONS 

Strong,  $85  per  100. 

PEARS,  PLUMS  AND 
PERSIMMONS 

Good  stock. 


Pioneer  Nursery 

DEPT.  R.,  MONROVIA,  CAL. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
misclbillty  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully    complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
204  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  64-06  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Raised  on  non-Irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination,  no  foul  or 
noxious  seeds,  no  weevil.  Send  for  sample 
and  price.  We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  others  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog  free. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

116-118  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


serve  as  a  security,  but  also  in  the  cases 
where  sufficient  property  is  present. 

Long-Term  Loans. — The  great  difference 
that  distinguishes  this  personal  credit 
from  the  personal  credit  given  in  the  com- 
mercial world  is  the  fact  that  it  is  long- 
time credit;  not  notes  falling  due  after 
ninety  days,  as  is  the  common  practice 
in  commercial  business  and  as  is  the 
practice  today  in  California.  This  is  a 
practice  that  has  its  great  danger  for 
the  farmer  in  cases  of  panic.  A  note 
running  for  two,  three,  even  ten  years, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  banker  cer- 
tainly is  a  monstrosity,  yet  it  is  exactly 
what  the  farmer  needs.  This  business  is 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer  in  this:  they 
use  credit  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  possession  of  goods  that  are  useful, 
that  can  be  sold  at  any  time,  even  in 
time  of  panic,  because  they  are  articles 
which  humanity  needs.  A  note  coming 
due  then  can  be  paid,  even  though  this 
may  mean  some  loss.  The  farmer  on  the 
other  side  puts  his  money,  which  he  gets 
on  the  same  ninety  days'  note,  into  wages, 
seed,  and  other  expenses  of  running  the 
farm,  expecting  that  the  loan  will  be 
renewed  if  falling  due  before  he  gets  his 
crop.  As  long  as  prosperity  and  confi- 
dence rule,  everything  is  all  right;  yet 
suppose  the  bank  gets  into  a  tight  place 
or  the  general  confidence  collapses  as  in 
the  time  of  panic,  then  it  is  realized  that 
only  once  in  the  year  is  the  farmer  in 
possession  of  goods  for  which  he  can  get 
money  easily  and  quickly  because  they 
are  articles  of  general  use — his  crop.  And 
at  all  other  times  he  would  be  forced  to 
either  sell  articles  for  which  there  is  no 
great  immediate  demand,  or  to  try  and 
raise  the  money  in  times  of  stress;  both 
operations,  without  any  doubt,  meaning 
considerable  loss. 

A  System  or  Commercial  Banks. — How 
a  change  in  the  methods  of  credit  for 
the  farmer  can  be  accomplished,  how  it 
has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  Raif- 
feisen  system  of  co-operative  banking, 
leads  us  into  the  next  chapter  of  co-opera- 
tive banking:  the  bringing  together  of 
innumerable  small  local  banks  into  large 
central  organizations.  The  necessity  of 
giving  the  small  associations  advice,  to 
audit  their  books,  to  find  a  way  of  bal- 
ancing surplus  cash  in  one  locality  with 
the  shortage  of  funds  in  another — all  this 
led  to  the  establishment  of  organizations 
for  these  purposes.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, too,  it  had  been  Raiffeisen's  plan 
that  his  banks  should  be  the  center  of 
all  enterprises  which  could  be  done  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  by  co-operative  effort  than 
by  individuals.  Co-operative  buying  of 
seed,  coal,  fertilizers,  were  the  beginning, 
and  these  again  made  a  central  body  nec- 
essary. But  with  the  adding  of  these 
enterprises,  and  with  the  discussion  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  a  centraliza- 
tion can  be  accomplished,  we  come  upon 
uncertain  ground.  Not  everything  that 
Raiffeisen  proposed  and  did  in  this  has 
been  a  success,  and  various  systems  of 
centralization  have  developed.  But  the 
fundamentals,  as  explained,  have  been  an 
unqualified  success,  at  least  in  Germany. 
They  have  begun  their  triumphal  march 
into  other  countries.  Austria,  Italy,  Ire- 
land, even  Russia,  have  banks  established 
on  the  same  principles.  Whether  the  sys- 
tem will  work  with  people  of  Anglo-Saxon 
predominance,  only  actual  experience  can 
show. 

What  we  have  seen  so  far  does  not  look 
very  encouraging,  and  maybe  it  would 
not  be  well  to  wish  it  otherwise;  for,  as 
Macaulay  says:  "It  must  be  remembered 
that,  though  concord  is  in  itself  better 
than  discord,  discord  may  indicate  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things  than  is  indicated  by 
concord.  Calamity  and  peril  often  force 
men  to  combine.  Prosperity  and  security 
often  encourage  them  to  separate." 


EXTRA  QUALITY  EUREKA 
LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE 

Rancho  Sespe  has  more  trees  in  its  nursery  than  is  needed 
for  its  own  planting  this  year,  and  will  sell  a  limited 
number  of  first  class  EUREKA  LEMON  TREES  budded 
from  four  to  eight  inches  high  on  sour  stock. 

Buds  were  carefully  selected  from  prolific  bearing  trees. 
Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  trees, 
as  they  were  raised  to  put  in  our  orchard  and  not  to  sell. 

Nursery  is  located  on  the  Ranch  about  one-half  mile  South- 
east from  the  Sespe  Station.  Address, 

RANCHO  SESPE 


SESPE  P.  O., 


VENTURA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washing-ton  Navel  Orange 
Trees  to  offer  which  are  free  from  frost,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be 
strictly  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  BANNER  FRUIT  CROP 

OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

Was    Grown    on    Trees    From    Our  Nurseries. 

A  14  YEAR  OLD,  20  ACRE  NAVEL  GROVE  PRODUCED  24  CARLOADS 
OF  ORANGES  WHICH  BROUGHT  $800.00  A  CAR. 


Profiting  by  Experience  We  are  Growing 
Better  Trees  To-Day. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal., 

Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  wb 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 
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Butte  County  Resources. 

Last  week  the  Oroville  Daily  Register 
published  a  very  excellent  promotion  edi- 
tion. And  Butte  county  is  well  worthy 
the  commendations  passed  upon  its  re- 
sources and  climate.  Great  irrigation 
and  power  enterprises,  the  largest  gold- 
dredging  operations  of  the  world,  great 
match  factories,  the  earliest  oranges, 
fine  olives,  large  and  rapidly  growing 
almond  district,  the  home  of  the  hen, 
great  grain  fields,  all  kinds  of  deciduous 
fruit  culture,  besides  large  live  stock  and 
dairy  interests,  make  this  county  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  units  of  California 
or  of  the  world. 

The  culture  of  fruits  and  its  attendant 
prosperity  in  that  section,  according  to 
the  Register,  has  been  largely  aided  by 
the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
through  the  book,  "California  Fruits." 
In  speaking  of  the  success  made  by  one 
lady  on  five  acres  of  land,  the  paper 
says:  "On  the  table  in  her  sitting-room 
may  be  found  a  well-thumbed  volume  of 
Prof.  Wickson's  epoch-making  book  upon 
fruit  growing  in  California.  This  she 
jocularly  says  is  her  bible." 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Sheep  shearing  commenced  at  the 
large  Cone  ranch  in  Tehama  county  last 
week,  when  twenty  shearers  went  to 
work' on  15,000  head  of  sheep.  The  sheep 
are  reported  to  have  wintered  well  and 
the  fleeces  will  be  heavy. 

Rough  and  Ready  island,  near  Stock- 
ton, consisting  of  583  acres,  has  been  sold 
to  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  capitalists 
for  $100,000.  This  was  the  home  of  the 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock1  Co.  and  the  pride 
of  the  late  Chas.  D.  Pierce,  the  founder 
of  this  celebrated  stock  farm.  It  was 
here  that  the  best  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
in  the  world  were  bred,  among  which 
was  Julianna  de  Kol,  which  represented 
California  at  the  world's  fair  in  St.  Louis 
in  1904. 

Stephen  Eakle,  of  Williams,  sold  39 
head  of  work  mules  last  week  for  use 
in  the  extensive  cultivation  operations 
now  going  on  in  the  orange  grove  plant- 
ing of  Colusa  county. 


Good  Prices  for  Hops. 

Buyers  of  California  hops  are,  so  it 
is  stated,  now  contracting  the  1912  crop 
at  from  26  to  28  cents  per  pound,  but 
the  growers  are  not  anxious  to  sell  at 
these  prices.  A  representative  of  the  E. 
Clemens  Horst  Co.,  the  largest  hop  grow- 
ers on  the  Coast,  stated  that  crop  pros- 
pects were  good  on  each  of  the  company's 
four  tracts,  which  comprise  about  2,000 
acres  in  California.  The  new  hop-pick- 
ing machine  invented  by  the  Horst  people 
did  good  work  last  season,  and  is  now 
considered  a  practical  success.  This  ma- 
chine will  eliminate  most  of  the  work 
of  hand  picking,  thus  solving  a  serious 
labor  problem.  Growers  are  now  gen- 
erally using  whale  oil  and  tobacco  ex- 
tract for  sprays,  though  the  use  of  an 
extract  of  quassi,  or  bitterwood,  is  de- 
clared to  be  effective  for  the  treatment 
of  the  hop  louse. 


With  the  Walnut  Growers. 

From  an  interview  with  J.  B.  Neff  of 
Anaheim,  last  week,  we  learned  that  the 
new  Walnut  Growers'  Exchange  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  was  now 
practically  on  its  feet  and  that  the  1912 
crop  would  be  marketed  through  it — 
or  at  least  75%  of  the  crop  would  be. 
C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  new  exchange,  and  he  is 
probably  the  best  man  that  could  have 
been  chosen  to  lead  the  movement  to 
success.    The  new  exchange  will  conduct 


the  selling  of  the  crop  along  practically 
the  same  lines  as  have  been  so  successful 
by  the  orange  growers'  exchange.  Mr. 
Neff  estimates  that  the  1912  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia walnuts  will  be  about  8,000  tons, 
or  a  quarter  less  than  last  year,  owing 
to  climatic  conditions.  Of  the  1,300  tons 
of  walnuts  of  the  1911  crop  yet  in  grow- 
ers' hands,  he  thinks  all  will  be  sold 
before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  at  the 
price  set  of  13  cents  per  pound. 


Florida  Citrus  Exchange  May- 
Disband. 

A  meeting  of  the  Florida  orange  grow- 
ers will  be  held  at  Tampa  Bay,  Florida, 
April  18th,  to  settle  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  Citrus  Exchange  shall  dis- 
band. In  a  circular  issued  by  the  man- 
ager, he  states  that  for  the  past  three 
years  the  Exchange  has  been  the  means 
of  securing  profitable  prices  for  the  grow- 
ers, and  that  owing  to  this  fact  fruit 
buyers  are  now  contracting  for  oranges 
at  such  prices  as  tempt  the  grower  to 
sell  outside  the  organization,  which 
means  ultimate  disaster  to  the  Exchange 
Rather  than  face  this  slow  defeat,  the 
officers  of  the  organization  have  called 
the  meeting,  that  growers  may  decide 
upon  active  support  or  of  letting  the  Ex- 
change quit  with  flying  colors. 


Fruit  Outlook  in  Kings. 

E.  R.  Pennybaker,  district  manager  of 
the  Stewart  Fruit  Co.,  has  just  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  fruit  condi- 
tions in  Kings  county,  and  finds  that  un- 
less weather  conditions  become  unfavor- 
able there  is  to  be  a  splendid  crop  of 
most  varieties  of  peaches.  Loveils  were 
hurt  by  the  frost  and  wind  soon  after 
they  blossomed,  but  Crawfords  and  El- 
bertas  escaped.  Clings  were  hurt  some, 
especially  those  kinds  which  make  an 
early  start.  Apricots  were  quite  badly 
injured. 


Bad  Eggs  Obtain  Good  Eggs. 

Wholesale  swindling  of  ranchers  in  San 
Bernardino  and  Riverside  counties  is 
charged  against  P.  J.  Harlan  and  John 
Kemp,  for  whom  warrants  were  issued. 
The  men  are  alleged  to  have  contracted 
for  delivery  at  San  Bernardino  of  large 
quantities  of  eggs,  and  payment  is  said 
to  have  been  promised  on  April  1st.  Th<' 
eggs  were  rebilled  to  a  Los  Angeles  firm, 
and,  according  to  the  alleged  victims, 
the  two  men,  who  called  themselves  the 
Harlan  Produce  Co.,  left  with  the  profits, 
which  are  estimated  at  $4,000. 


Notes  From  Kern. 

The  Tehachapi  Fruit  and  Land  Co.  is 
planting  a  large  acreage  to  pears,  apples 
and  cherries,  the  nursery  stock  being 
brought  from  Utah. 

Tout  &  Marple  are  planting  20  acres 
of  grapes  and  10  acres  of  oranges  and 
peaches  at  their  ranch  near  Bakersfield, 
and  is  the  first  venture  of  this  nature 
in  that  district. 

Seventy-five  carloads  of  citrus  trees 
have  been  ordered  for  planting  in  and 
around  Edison.  This  will  bring  the 
planted  area  close  to  1,500  acres. 


Must  Remove  Seven-Mile  Fence. 

J.  A.  Long,  a  wealthy  cattleman  of 
Tehama  county,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Master  in  Chancery  to  re- 
move about  seven  miles  of  barb-wire 
fencing  with  which  he  had  enclosed  9,880 
acres  of  Government  land. 


Bee-Keeper  May  Get  Stung. 

Injunction  proceedings  have  been 
brought  at  Visalia  by  Henry  Chrisman 
of  Coalinga  against  County  Bee  Inspector 


THE  FIRST  FROST 
THIS  SEASON 

Read  What  This  Grower  Says: 

Mt.  Eden,  Cal.,  March  13,  1912. 
Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  the  electric  alarm  and  con- 
nected it  up  and  it  worked  O.K. 

I  lit  the  pots  last  Saturday  morning.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  27  deg.  outside  of  the  fire  zone 
and  34  deg.  inside  of  fire  zone,  with  65  pots  lit  to 
acre. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I  remain, 
Yours  Respt., 

Frank  Dennis. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 


CUNNINGHAM'S 

PULVERIZER 

Best  Land  Roller 
Ever  Made 

Something  to  inter- 
est the  Farmer,  Or- 
chardiat,  Vineyard- 
ist,  Nurseryman  and 
(hardener,  whether 
operating  on  a  small 
or  large  scale. 
For  further  informa- 
tion write 

L.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


April  13,  1912 
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Fcnn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 

have  proven  "the  best 
by  test"  wherever 
tried. 

They  are  sold  with 
the  positive  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  do 
more  and  better  work 
with  the  same  effort 
than  any  other  post 
hole  tool. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 

BANK- 
MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

»!)7  Monailnock  Itldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 

SOUR  ORANGE 

SEED-BED  TREES 

In  any  quantity,  but  order  early,  as 
they  are  going  fast. 

Navels,  Eureka  Lemons. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Proprietor, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phones:  Main,  949;  Home,  2520. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

High-Grade,  Recleaned. 

Sacked  in  heavy,  seamless  cotton 
seed  bags. 


J.  ROY  BRADSHAW, 
Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 

A 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The    ideal    engine    for    power    on  the 

farm.    _.  . 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston,  Piston- 

Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 

No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 

or  order.  ,.  .  ^ 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 

kerosene,    for   less   money   than  other 

engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co. 

400   Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 
Dealers  and  Agents,  investigate. 


Sinns,  to  restrain  him  from  destroying 
600  hives  of  bees  owned  by  Christman  at 
Lindsay,  which  have  been  condemned  by 
the  inspector  as  diseased  and  ordered  to 
be  destroyed.  Christman  claims  the  bees 
are  not  diseased  and  that  their  destruc- 
tion would  cause  him  a  loss  of  $20,000. 
The  judge  granted  the  injunction. 


Good  Crop  Prospects  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Prom  the  monthly  report  of  C.  W. 
Beers,  horticultural  commissioner  of 
Santa  Barbara  county,  we  learn  that 
fruit  and  grain  crop  prospects  are  fine 
this  spring.  A  considerable  gain  is 
made  in  acreage  set  to  olives,  and  a  lot 
of  sour  orange  seed  is  being  distributed 
to  citrus  growers  who  wish  to  raise  their 
own  nursery  stock.  Spraying  for  the 
walnut  blight  is  now  going  on  in  that 
district. 


Big  Business  in  Beans. 

The  Lake  County  Canning  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Ukiah,  Mendo- 
cino county,  for  $100,000,  $66,000  of 
which  has  already  been  paid.  The  com- 
pany owns  244  acres  in  Lake  county,  100 
of  which  will  at  once  be  planted  to  string 
beans  and  the  balance  to  other  vegetables. 
The  company  expects  to  can  and  ship 
more  than  50,000  cases  of  beans  this 
season. 


Berry  Shipments  Begin. 

Several  widely  separated  points  in  the 
State  are  claiming  to  have  made  the  first 
and  earliest  strawberry  shipment  of  the 
season.  The  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
markets  are  now  receiving  daily  supplies 
from  the  Pajaro  valley  berry  gardens  and 
other  points,  and  the  shipments  will  con- 
tinue to  arrive  from  now  on  to  Christmas 
from  the  Santa  Cruz  county  valley. 


Citrus  Culture  in  Colusa. 

Los  Angeles  people  have  acquired  large 
holdings  in  Colusa  county,  and  a  tract  of 
200  acres  of  hill  land  west  of  Maxwell  is 
being  prepared  for  oranges  and  lemons. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  an  extensive 
planting  of  orange  and  lemon  groves. 
Other  tracts  in  this  district  are  to  be 
plowed  and  planted  during  the  season, 
one  estimate  placing  the  area  to  be 
planted  during  the  next  twelve  months  at 
1000  acres. 


Figs  Bring  Good  Figures  in  Fresno. 

The  fruit  of  the  fig  trees  encircling  the 
Del  Rio  Rey  vineyard  near  Sanger, 
Fresno  county,  was  sold  for  $7,100,  the 
buyer  assuming  all  risk  from  now  on. 
Fig  production  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  recognized  industries  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  especially  along  the 
western  foothill  country. 


Great  Nursery  for  Glenn. 

Willows,  Glenn  county,  claims  that  the 
largest  citrus  nursery  in  the  world  is 
being  established  near  there.  Large 
stocks  of  orange  seedlings  and  olive  cut- 
tings will  be  planted  out  during  this 
month.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  orna- 
mental stock  will  also  be  handled:  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000. 


Apricots  Will  Come  High. 

With  only  1600  or  1800  tons  of  dried 
apricots  with  which  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  the  Orange  County  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation by  resolution  recently  decided  to 
stand  firm  in  the  present  prices  quoted 
by  the  directors. 


Promising  Prices  for  Prunes. 

A  dispatch  says  prune  buyers  are  al- 
ready in  the  field  offering  orchardists  5 
or  6  cents  per  pound,  an  indication  that 
last  year's  stock  is  practically  exhausted. 


The  report  continues  that  early  indica- 
tions are  that  the  crop  will  be  light  this 
year,  that  the  prune  buyers  are  aware 
of  this  and  are  making  contracts  now 
wherever  they  can. 


Prudential  Postal  Protection. 

A  ruling  by  Postmaster  General  Hitch- 
cock at  Washington  which  will  be  effect- 
ive throughout  the  United  States,  where- 
by the  sending  through  the  mails  of 
small  trees,  twigs  and  shrubs  which  may 
be  carriers  for  fruit  and  other  tree  pests 
will  be  prohibited,  unless  the  official 
stamp  of  approval  by  a  State  or  Federal 
office  is  affixed. 


Potato  Potentate  Predominates. 

Six  thousand  tons  of  potatoes,  valued 
at  $230,000,  recently  reached  New  York 
from  London.  The  Government  collected 
$50,000  for  duties. 

To  escape  the  exactions  of  the  Japan- 
ese "potato  king",  San  Francisco  people 
imported  400  tons  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
last  week,  but  the  shipment,  unless  fol- 
lowed by  others,  will  not  go  far  toward 
breaking  the  corner  or  restoring  normal 
prices.      ■  '    t>  !'i 


Fighting  Drouth  in  San  Joaquin. 

Many  fruit  growers  in  the  Lodi  dis- 
trict, despairing  of  a  further  rainfall, 
are  working  under  full  pressure  install- 
ing pumping  plants  to  irrigate  their 
fruit  trees  and  vines,  figuring  that  the 
latter  will  commence  to  go  back  if  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  keep  them  healthy  un- 
til June  is  not  supplied.  A  contingency 
which  would  result  in  a  poor  crop,  both 
this  and  the  following  year,  and  very 
little  the  year  after,  that  says  W.  H. 
Thompson,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Exchanger 


Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  has  been  elected 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Nevada 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Prof. 
True  is  well  known  in  California,  espe- 
cially among  the  stockmen,  as  an  able 
and  progressive  educator. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  OUTLOOK 
GOOD. 


A  resume  of  the  condition  of  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  crop  was  given  out  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  at  Sac- 
ramento this  week,  and  is  as  follows: 

Almonds.  —  The  almond  bloom  was 
heavy  and  the  set  thus  far  seems  to  be 
excellent.  Some  frost  damage  has  been 
reported. 

Apples. — The  bloom  bids  fair  to  be  ex- 
cellent and  there  seems  to  be  abundant 
moisture  in  the  larger  apple-growing  sec- 
tions. 

Apricots.  —  Varying  conditions  have 
been  noted.  The  bloom  in  many  districts 
was  light  and  considerable  frost  damage 
has  been  reported. 

Cherries. — There  is  every  indication  of 
a  good  cherry  crop. 

Peaches. — The  outlook  for  a  good-sized 
peach  crop  would  be  very  encouraging 
were  it  not  for  lack  of  moisture  in  some 
sections.  The  bloom  is  heavy  and  the 
set  appears  to  be  good. 

Peaks. — The  outlook  for  a  large  pear 
crop  is  good. 

Plums. — In  a  majority  of  the  districts 
heard  from,  both  the  bloom  and  set  of 
shipping  plums  appears  to  be  good. 

Prunes. — The  prune  bloom  is  remark- 
ably heavy  and  the  damage  by  thrips  to 
date  has  not  been  excessive. 


K%       S-^        ^  ^ 


Dusting  Machines,  $7.50 

(Regular  $12.00  Machines) 

Invaluable  for  dusting  grape  vines. 
Easiest  machine  to  carry.  Weighs  only 
about  6  pounds. 

It  will  dust  a  vineyard  with  a  tenth 
of  the  labor,  time,  and  cost  required 
by  other  devices  and  methods,  and  with 
far  greater  efficiency. 

The  regular  price  is  $12.00,  but  we 
are  closing  out  the  line  at  $7.50.  And 
if  you  order  3  or  more  we  will  prepay 
the  transportation.  Address  all  orders 
to 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

211  W.  Julian,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


g»  E  y  W\  C  Good  gardeners 

3C(C.l/3are  tnose  wh0 

™rraisegoodflow- 

f  ers  and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.   We  pro- 
duce good  seeds— the  infer- 
ence is  obvious.   For  sale 
everywhere. 
1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


345  S.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  K.  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 

'  carbon  bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  bv  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
1  Offices  624  California  St.,  Stm  Francisco, 


BARGAIN-LIME 

200  tons  of  lime  for  soil  purposes.    Low  price  for  10  days. 
H.  B.  M  ATTHEWS,  733  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Modern  Dairy  Equipment. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

A  person  can  often  hear  of  improved 
methods  of  dairying,  or  improved  methods 
of  any  other  kind  of  industry,  for  that 
matter,  that  owe  their  efficiency  to  ex- 
pensive equipment  of  expensive  labor,  but 
the  real  improvements  are  those  in  which 
the  expense  is  not  greater  than  with  nor- 
mal methods,  or  a  greater  expense  is  off- 
set by  a  greatly  increased  efficiency  which 
actually  reduces  the  ultimate  outlay.  A 
dairy  that  appears  to  fulfill  these  require 
ments  for  improved  methods  is  that  of  the 
Yuba  Dairy  Company,  Charles  Brown  and 
C.  F.  Aaron,  located  in  Sutter  county, 
about  four  miles  west  of  Yuba  City. 

This  dairy  supplies  milk  to  Marysville 
and  Yuba  City  and  was  built  with  the 
idea  of  being  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
efficiency.  The  fact  that  it  was  built  to 
produce  a  high  grade  of  market  milk  and 
expense  was  not  spared  to  secure  this 
end,  gives  it  some  features  that  the  or- 
dinary butter-fat  dairy  could  not  well  pat 
tern  after.  Other  features  are  so  econ- 
omical and  meritorious  that  they  could  be 
followed  with  success  anywhere.  On  the 
last  inspection  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  this  dairy  was  given 
a  score  of  89  points  out  of  a  possible  100. 
a  remarkable  score  and  the  highest  that 
the  inspector  had  given  for  a  couple  of 
years,  one  that  could  usually  be  surpassed 
only  by  certified  dairies  with  the  most 
expensive  equipment  and  elaborate  meth- 
ods. It  is  a  score  that  is  far  above  one 
that  is  "thoroughly  satisfactory"  and  can 
be  materially  increased  only  by  making 
non-essential  and  expensive  changes  in 
equipment  and  management. 

One  point,  for  instance,  was  lost  by  not 
having  a  smooth  and  tight  ceiling  over  the 
cows  during  milking.  This  presupposes 
that  hay  is  stored  overhead  and  dust 
might  work  through.  In  the  barn,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  except  the  shingle 
roof  over  the  cows,  and  a  smooth  tight 
ceiling  would  be  ridiculous,  but  the  point 
was  lost  just  the  same. 

The  udders  of  the  cows  are  wiped  with 
a  damp  cloth  before  milking  to  brush  off 
most  of  the  dust  and  cause  the  rest  to 
cling  to  the  skin  so  that  it  will  not  drop 
into  the  pail.  This  was  not  done  at  the 
time  of  inspection,  but  would  have  raised 
the  score  still  higher  if  it  had  been  done. 

A  Model  Barn. — The  barn  combines  the 
great  features  of  being  extremely  conven- 
ient, sanitary  and  inexpensive  for  its  size 
and  capacity.  It  is  90  feet  long  by  130 
feet  wide,  having  two  sets  of  gables.  There 
is  one  row  of  stanchions  down  each  side 
and  two  in  the  middle.  Behind  the  cows 
the  sides  of  the  barn  are  open  from  about 
five  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  eaves,  and 
an  unobstructed  space  overhead  from  one 
side  of  the  barn  to  another.  This,  with 
openings  at  the  ends,  gives  an  abundance 
of  air  and  light  and  keeps  things  sweet 
and  clear. 

Along  where  the  cows  are  milked  is  a 
concrete  floor  and  gutter,  the  mangers 
being  concrete  also.  Instead  of  being 
roughened  the  floor  is  grooved  to  prevent 
slipping,  Even  so,  it  is  rather  slippery 
for  the  heifers,  although  cows  that  are 
used  to  it  have  no  trouble.  Another  floor 
would,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  probably 
be  of  hard  brick  laid  in  cement,  which 
would  be  less  slippery  than  almost  any- 
thing that  could  be  found,  besides  being 
indestructible.  The  mangers  are  below 
the  level  of  the  runway  in  front  and  are 
rounded  off  and  smooth  so  that  a  broom 
or  a  stream  of  water  will  sweep  them  just 
as  clean  as  a  platter  and  with  no  trouble 
at  all. 

Between  the  mangers  at  the  sides  and 
in  the  middle  is  the  place  for  the  hay, 
directly  under  the  ridge-poles  of  the  barn. 


These  spaces,  exclusive  of  the  runways  in 
front  of  the  mangers,  are  about  32  feet 
wide  by  90  long,  and  the  hay  can  be  piled 
20  feet  high  in  it.  Then  it  is  dumped 
down  on  the  runway  just  where  it  is  to  be 
fed,  and  a  man  can  go  along  in  front  of 
the  cows  and  push  in  just  what  is  needed 
about  as  fast  as  he  can  walk.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  feeding  could  be  much  more 
convenient  than  this,  and  the  idea  of 
having  feed  carriers  and  all  such  bother 
is  entirely  absent.  The  runways  are  wide 
enough  to  hold  24  hours'  feed  at  a  time, 
so  a  man  need  get  up  on  top  of  the  hay 
and  pitch  it  down  only  once  every  day. 

Feeding  the  Cows. — At  this  point  it 
might  be  said  that  the  cows  are  not  given 
all  their  feed  at  one  time,  but  the  hay  is 
given  in  four  small  installments  at  each 
milking.  When  they  get  a  whole  lot  all 
at  once,  they  eat  until  they  are  about  half 
satisfied,  then  try  to  reach  over  and  swipe 
the  neighbor's  hay  to  see  if  it  tastes  better 
than  that  near  at  hand,  then  they  blow 
the  leaves  all  around,  pick  over  what  is 
left  and  waste  a  lot  of  the  stalks  and  other 
parts  of  the  hay. 

By  giving  the  hay  in  four  lots  they  eat 
each  lot  up  clean  (the  first  three  install- 
ments, at  least)  and  don't  disturb  their 
neighbors.  There  is  thus  less  waste,  and 
the  cows  are  more  contended  than  they 
would  be  if  they  ate  all  they  wanted  right 
away  and  then  had  to  loaf  in  one  position 
until  milking  was  over,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  they  actually  consume  more 
hay  and  make  more  milk  by  this  method 
of  feeding. 

Straight  alfalfa  is  fed  in  summer.  This 
winter  beet  pulp,  bought  dry  but  mois- 
tened before  feeding,  was  given  to  about 
95  of  the  cows,  the  strippers  not  getting 
any,  and  proved  extremely  good,  though 
possibly  a  little  higher  in  price  than 
might  be  desired.  It  was  given  5  pounds 
dry,  25  pounds  moist,  per  cow.  In  future 
years  mangels  may  take  the  place  of  the 
dried  beet  pulp,  as  they  will  supplement 
and  balance  the  alfalfa  even  better  than 
the  dried  pulp,  and  ten  acres  would  have 
been  put  out  this  year  if  moisture  con- 
ditions had  permitted. 

This  is  getting  quite  a  ways  from  the 
barn,  but  the  feeding  might  as  well  be 
completed  and  be  done  with  it. 

Last  year  alfalfa  was  cut  from  April  5 
up  to  September.  An  accurate  record  was 
kept  of  how  long  each  plot  of  alfalfa  lasted 
when  cut  and  fed.  The  stands  were  cer- 
tainly no  better  when  pasture  feeding 
started,  and  perhaps  not  as  good,  yet 
each  plot  lasted  as  long  that  way  as  when 
cut  and  fed  and  the  herd  gave  60  gallons- 
more  of  milk  per  day  besides.  The  cost 
of  feeding  was  thus  saved,  and  the  only 
thing  to  offset  it  was  a  moderate  amount 
of  damage  to  the  stand  and  the  herding. 

This  year  a  change  is  contemplated  by 
which  cutting  and  pasturing  will  alter- 
nate, pleasing  the  cows,  not  injuring  the 
stand,  helping  the  milk-flow  and  provid- 
ing hay  for  the  winter. 

The  cows  in  pasturing  are  herded  at 
first  on  a  couple  of  checks  and  are  not 
given  too  much  green  alfalfa,  which  might 
bloat  them.  Then  when  they  have  this 
pretty  well  down  they  are  allowed  to  get 
over  on  new  alfalfa  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  driven  back  on  the  alfalfa  that 
is  eaten  down,  until  they  work  over  quite 
a  lot  of  territory  and  have  eaten  none  of 
it  too  close  or  wasted  it. 

Finally,  there  will  be  fences  through  the 
alfalfa  and  the  cows  kept  overnight  on 
checks  that  have  been  partly  eaten  down. 
Always,  however,  cutting  alfalfa  and  pas- 
turing it  will  probably  alternate. 

Yard  Milking  No  Good. — This  increased 
milk-flow  through  pasturing  brings  one  to 
the  increased  flow  through  barn  milking 
as  opposed  to  yard  milking.    This  has 


§  Every  IHC  Wagon  is  Inspected  Four  Times  ® 


H 


0\V  do  you  buy  a  wagon?    Do  you  wait  till  you  need  one  and  V 


then  take  the  first  that's  offered  you,  or  you  find  out  in 
advance  which  wagon  will  give  you  the  best  service,  and  buy 
that  one?  Why  not  get  as  much  as  you  can  for  your  money?  Buy  the 
wagon  that  will  stand  up  for  the  longest  time  and  be  easiest  on  your 
horses.  That  wagon  is  an  I  H  C  wagon.  Here  is  why:  Each  IHC 
wagon  is  thoroughly  inspected.    IHC  wagons — 

■  Weber      New  Bettendorf      Steel  King 

have  just  one  standard  — the  highest.  The  lumber  used  is  selected  from 
large  purchases  of  first  grade  oak  and  hickory  for  wheels,  gears  and 
stakes;  the  finest  yellow  or  bay  poplar  for  box  sides;  and  long  leaf  yellow 
pine  for  bottoms,  and  every  stick  is  carefully  inspected.  Another 
inspection  is  made  when  the  parts  are  ready  for  assembling.  This 
inspection  assures  perfect  shaping  and  ironing. 

The  third  inspection,  when  the  the  wagon  is  ready  for  the  paint  shop, 
covers  all  the  points  of  superior  construction  for  which  IHC  wagons 
are  famous.  When  this  inspection  is  finished  the  wagon  is  up  to  stand- 
ard everywhere,  good  enough  to  be  stamped  with  the  IHC  trademark. 

The  final  inspection  is  made  when  the  wagon  is  ready  for  delivery. 
Four  inspections  to  make  sure  that  you  get  everything  you  pay  for. 

All  these  inspections  are  for  your  benefit,  so  that  any  farmer  who  owns 
one  can  say  with  truth,  "My  IHC  wagon  is  perfectly  satisfactory." 
The  IHC  local  dealer  will  show  you  which  wagon  is  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  Weber  is  wood  gear.  New  Bettendorf  and  Steel  King  are  steel 
gear.  The  local  dealer  will  supply  you  with  literature,  or,  we 
will  send  it  if  you  write  the  nearest  branch  house 
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WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Colo.:  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland. 
Ore.;    Spokane,  Wash.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 


*gr        The  piinx>se  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  furnish,  tree  of  charge  to  all.  the  best  Information  obtainable  on 
31      better  farming.    If  you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
jmt      fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  1  H  C  Service  Bureau.  Harvester 
Building,  Chicago,  USA 

©  ©  ©  ©  ©■  ©  ©  "  ©  ©'  ©  Q  Q  □  © 


K0K0M0  ]f/°~  FENCE 

For  HOGS,  STOCK 
and  POULTRY 

STRONG:       Because  it's  made  of  large  high  carbon  steel  wires. 

DURABLE:  Because  it's  double  galvanized  and  all  wires  inter- 
woven and  securely  locked. 

CHEAP:  Because  it's  sold  by  actual  weight  at  direct  factory 
prices. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  GOES  WITH  EVERY  ROD. 
Estimates  given.  Contracts  taken. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing;  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wast  infr  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  (or 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  siies  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sue* 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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$3,000  A  YEAR 


Olga  4th's 

Pride, 
Owned  by 
.  Geo. 
H.  Sweet,  < 
E>  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Her  Owner 
Uses  the 
Tubular 
Exclusively 
Supplies 
Cream  to 
New  York 
Central  R.R. 
Dining  Cars 


Mr.  Chas.  Foss,  Cedarville,  111.,  makes 
that  and  more  on  a  96-acre  dairy  farm. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hunter,  Raymond,  Neb., 
has  had  to  enlarge  his  dairy  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  his  cream.  N. 
H.  Locke  Company,  Lockeford,  Cal., 
gets  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon  above  the 
highest  market  price  for  cream  and 
won  17  prizes  at  the  state  fair.  You 
can  win  like  success. 

These  men,  like  others  making  big- 
gest profits,  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively.  This  is  because  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  pay  a  profit  no  othercan 
pay.  Tubular  cream  and  butter  bring  extra 
prices,  because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks  to  chop  or  taint  the  cream.  For  these 
reasons,  over  1CO.00O  dairymen  in  Iowa  alone 
use  Tubulars.  Ask  HB(BrT?™^^RCTI 
for  free  trial  and  ex-  .HgAHSUl 
change  proposition.  LjMM  ,^^T#m!lZl 
Write  for  Catalog  131  H—  ^_mflg( 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


BE  READY 


H.H.H 

Modioli 


1  If 
rBSU« 


FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

tfH.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BUN  EVERY  HOME 
^ASA  SAFE -GUARD  AGAINST 
~3  SORB  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
(""tA??77)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS ,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES,  six  months  and  under;  all 
well  enough  bred  and  good  enough  indi- 
vidually to  commend  them  to  the  careful 
breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


RMB0U1LLETS 

600  YEARLING  \  DAMC 
100  2-YEAR-OLD  I   Mm  J 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THF  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


nothing  to  do  with  this  dairy,  but  it  was 
tried  out  on  a  former  dairy  by  the  own- 
ers, when  they  were  simply  milking  for 
butter-fat. 

At  the  time  the  difference  was  noted, 
90  cows  were  being  milked  in  the  corral, 
and  they  were  then  giving  260  gallons 
per  day.  Without  the  slightest  change 
being  made  in  feeding  or  care  except 
being  milked  in  the  barn,  the  flow  in 
three  days  increased  to  305  gallons  and 
stayed  there. 

In  the  yard  milking  there  were,  and 
always  are,  cows  which  object  to  being 
caught  and  milked,  and  these  sometimes 
had  to  be  followed  all  over  the  yard  be- 
fore being  captured  and  kept.  This  got 
them  irritable,  ditto  the  milkers,  and  was 
not  good  for  the  flow.  In  chasing  around, 
often  the  other  milkers  would  be  dis- 
turbed, and  sometimes  a  cow  that  was 
being  stripped  would  break  away,  taking 
about  a  pint  of  milk  with  her,  and  to 
save  trouble  the  milker  would  let  it  go, 
decreasing  the  yield  for  that  milking  and 
helping  to  dry  up  the  cow. 

Back  to  the  Barn. — But  that  is  getting 
quite  a  distance  from  the  barn  in  ques- 
tion. The  natural  light  and  ventilation, 
it  can  be  seen,  is  ideal,  but  sometimes 
when  days  are  short,  Nature  is  rather 
short  of  illumination  at  milking  time,  and 
to  supply  that  there  are  electric  lights 
along  each  string  of  cows. 

The  floors  and  gutter  along  the  milk- 
ing sections  are  hosed  off  after  milking, 
the  flushing  taking  off  solids  and  all  and 
carrying  them  to  a  pit,  8  by  8  by  8  feet, 
off  from  one  corner  of  the  barn.  This 
pit  is  then  pumped  out  every  day  into 
the  irrigating  ditches,  through  which  it 
is  carried  on  to  the  alfalfa.  The  pump- 
ing is  done  by  electricity  and  removes 
solids  with  the  liquids,  and  saves  loading 
and  hauling  manure.  To  enable  it  to  do 
this,  the  liquid  in  the  pit  is  agitated  with 
a  long  pole  with  a  hoelike  attachment 
while  the  pump  is  running,  and  no  trouble 
is  experienced  in  pumping. 

This  system  prevents  the  loss  of  am- 
monia that  would  occur  if  the  manure 
was  piled  up,  and  the  fertilizing  material 
is  so  mixed  with  the  irrigating  water 
that  it  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  check. 
Most  of  the  solids,  of  course,  setile  close 
to  the  opening  of  the  checks. 

During  the  winter,  when  no  irrigating 
is  going  on,  the  manure  is  pumped  into 
the  ditch  just  the  same  and  fills  it  pretty 
well  up.  Possibly  some  of  the  nitrates 
are  washed  through  to  the  underdrain- 
age,  although  there  is  a  very  impervious 
strata  about  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the 
ground  surface  which  would  prevent  much 
loss  in  this  way.  The  solids  which  re- 
main in  the  ditch  are  so  light  that  the 
first  irrigation  of  the  spring  scours  the 
ditch  out  thoroughly  (seen  by  the  writer). 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  time  the  pump- 
ing from  the  manure  pit  into  the  irri- 
gating ditch  so  that  the  fertilizing  mate- 
rial is  carried  to  that  section  where  the 
most  need  is  evident,  just  as  a  manure- 
spreader  could  be  driven  onto  the  poor- 
est land. 

The  calf  barn  is  separate  from  the 
dairy  barn.  The  separated  milk  is  pumped 
from  the  milk-house  to  a  tank  in  the 
center  of  the  calf  barn,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  into  the  feeding  buckets.  Bach 
calf  has  its  own  stanchion  and  cannot 
rob  or  disturb  its  neighbor.  The  pails 
are  washed  as  clean  as  a  china  dish,  so 
far  as  a  close  examination  could  deter- 
mine, as  also  is  the  tank  when  feeding 
time  is  over.  Any  milk  that  the  calves 
leave  is  dumped  back  into  the  tank  and 
run  out  through  a  pipe  to  the  hog-pens. 
A  little  later  the  pails  are  washed  out 
into  the  tank,  which  is  flushed  out  with 
a  hose  and  good  water-pressure. 

The  young  calves  are  kept  on  the  op- 
posite of  this  barn  from  the  older  ones, 
and  are  fed  whole  milk  the  first  two 


The  Qu.  ^ty  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KEwanEF 

*■  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4lh)  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ONSIDER  NOW 


what  it  will  cost  and  how  much  money 
you  will  save  on  your  next  season's 
fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Chemicals  and  mix  them  yourself 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better 
than  any  patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just 
what  you  want. 

Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home 
Mixing  will  be  sent 

FREE   OF  COST 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  on  Post  Card 
Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Chilean  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York       no  branch  offices 
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Warranted  to  Glvt  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

\  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  8nlint.  Sweeny,  Gapped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs  and  all  laments  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Removes  aU 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

i  i  Human  Remedy  fot  Rheumatism 
sprain*  Sore  Throat  etc.  it  Is  invaluable'. 
Every  buttle  ot  Caustic  Balsam  eold  it 
Warranted  tc  give  satisfaction  Price  $150 
per  bottle  Sold  by  druggist*  or  sent  oy  <tx- 
press  :harffee  paid  witn  full  directions  ^or 
Its  use.  BTSenc  for  descriptive 
testimonials  etc  address 
the  Lawrence  Williams  Co   Cleveland.  0 


EXCEEDING 


For  Cat  lie,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  boy  Bean  Meal,." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  NEED  CATTLE  of  any  kind 
carload  lots,  we  can  supply  you.  Heei 
&  Weldon,  P.O.  Box  365,  Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — 20  Short-horn  Grade  Durham 
cows,  all  heavy  milkers.  Heenan  & 
Weldon,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento.  

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,' 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE — Aged  boar 
and  brood  sows  and  young  stock,  subject 
to  registry.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal.  

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality. 
Grove  Farm.  Ripon,  Cal. 


Locust 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUD  MIDI'S  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine.  


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  Z- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


weeks,  half  and  half  for  about  ten  days 
more,  and  then  skim-milk.  They  are  fed 
grain  hay  instead  of  alfalfa,  which  with 
much  milk  causes  scours.  Now  no  trou- 
ble on  account  of  food  ever  develops  with 
the  calves. 

The  Milk-house. — The  milk-house,  be- 
ing fixed  for  market  milk  and  very  mod- 
ern, would  be  very  different  from  that 
the  ordinary  dairyman  would  care  for. 
It  has  concrete  floors,  is  fly-proof,  and 
has  all  modern  equipment  except  those 
frivolities  indulged  in  by  certified-milk 
commissions.  The  drainage  from  this 
house  is  run  into  the  manure  pit. 

One  unfortunate  condition  developed 
from  trying  to  be  too  good  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  known  that  running  milk 
through  a  separator  removes  much  of  the 
impurities  naturally  occurring  and  intro- 
duced, so  apparatus  was  installed  in  the 
milk-house  by  which  the  milk  was  poured 
into  a  tank  and  strained,  running  from 
there  into  the  separator,  and  from  there 
into  a  second  tank,  from  which  it  went 
through  a  cooler  and  into  the  cans.  The 
milk  and  cream  ran  together  as  they  left 
the  separator,  becoming  thoroughly  mixed. 
All  the  milk  was  there  and  in  a  purified 
condition,  yet  when  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer the  cream  did  not  rise  as  it  would 
if  undisturbed  milk  was  provided,  and  a 
cry  for  "more  cream"  went  up.  The 
Board  of  Health  examined  the  apparatus, 
examined  the  milk  before  and  after,  re 
ported  that  the  cream  was  all  there  and 
the  milk  better  than  before,  but  the  cry 
of  "more  cream"  continued,  and  the  elab- 
orate separating  device  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  only  separating  done  is 
with  that  milk  which  is  used  for  cream 
and  butter-fat  only. 

From  the  end  of  the  barn  to  the  milk- 
house  a  track  is  laid  to  enable  the  milk 
to  be  transported  easily.  The  milk  from 
the  individual  cows  is  not  weighed,  but 
that  from  the  different  strings  is,  which 
enables  any  falling  off  in  production  to 
be  detected  immediately  and  remedied. 

This  barn  and  system  make  work  easy. 
Each  milker  has  a  full  string,  28  cows 
now  being  given  to  each  milker,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  each  milking  the 
work  is  done.  The  milk-house,  separat- 
ing, etc.,  is  attended  to  by  the  man  that 
hauls  the  milk  to  town. 

The  corral  is  graveled  to  keep  down 
the  mud,  and  a  couple  of  open  sheds  have 
been  put  up  for  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 
The  cows  can  be  protected  from  the  north 
wind  by  the  barn,  from  the  south,  east 
and  west  winds  by  the  sheds. 

A  Good  Watering  Though.— In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  corral  is  a  concrete  watering 
tank,  16  by  16  feet  and  one  foot  deep. 
When  the  cows  were  first  brought  to  the 
place  in  midsummer  the  fence  around  it 
had  not  been  completed  and  the  cows 
promptly  waded  into  it.  Now  a  fence 
that  they  can  stick  their  heads  through 
surrounds  it.  This  trough  is  flushed  and 
scrubbed  out  once  a  week  and  lime  put 
in  the  bottom  to  keep  it  sweet.  There 
is  an  idea  in  the  owners'  minds  that  a 
little  more  lime  than  there  is  in  the 
alfalfa  would  be  good  for  the  cows,  and 
it  certainly  appears  to  do  no  harm  and 
is  good  for  the  water.  Some  of  the  milk- 
ers from  Europe  state  that  when  cows 
are  unthrifty  there,  the  giving  of  lime 
in  the  water  helps  a  good  deal. 

Thoroughbred  and  grade  Holsteins 
make  up  the  herd,  which  will  all  be 
worked  around  to  be  registered,  or  at 
least  thoroughbred  finally.  Both  bulls 
are  registered  and  are  from  the  Pierce 
herd. 

The  dairy  has  been  in  operation  only 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  only  part 
of  the  land  is  out  to  alfalfa.  The  pump- 
ing is  done  by  electricity,  which  furnishes 
all  the  power  used  on  the  ranch.  One  of 
the  wells  was  sunk  down  179  feet  without 
striking  gravel,   although  most  of  the 


drilling  was  through  sand,  and  at  that 
depth  quicksand  was  encountered,  which 
prevented  sinking  the  hole  deeper.  The 
sand  and  quicksand  together,  however, 
have  furnished  all  the  water  that  the 
pump  could  send  out,  1018  gallons  per 
minute,  with  a  total  lift  of  26M>  feet. 
The  checks  are  50  feet  wide  and  contain 
an  acre  each.  The  pump  will  furnish 
enough  water  to  irrigate  14  acres  of 
heavy  soil  in  ten  hours,  but  only  8  acres 
of  the  sandier  soil,  although  the  yield 
is  somewhat  greater  from  the  latter  in 
midseason,  while  the  winter  growth  is 
greater  on  the  heavier  soil. 


The  Churchill  Company  has  installed  a 
pumping  plant  near  Dorris,  Siskiyou 
county,  capable  of  irrigating  800  acres  of 
land  which  will  be  set  to  alfalfa  this  year. 

ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN! 

For  Snle — Fine  dairy  farm  near  Ceres; 
112  acres  best  soil,  checked  for  alfalfa, 
under  Turlock  ditch;  fine  residence  14 
rooms;  splendid  barn,  112x62  feet,  stanch- 
ioned for  100  cows;  other  improvements; 
plenty  of  shade.  Very  cheap.  Just  what 
some  man  is  hunting.  Write  J.  R.  GRIN- 
STEAD,  2127  University  Av„  Berkeley,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 


OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 

Woodland,  Cal. 


HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DUROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Do  you  need  Me? 


Agricultural  College  Graduate  and  Post  Graduate. 
17  years'  experience  in  three  States.  Can  handle 
your  cows,  turn  your  soil  and  direct  your  labor 
to  the  dollar  sign.  An  Izzer  Jfrom  Yankee-land. 
Married — no  liquor  or  tobacco.  If  you  have  a  big 
agricultural  problem  write  me  definitely  in  first 
letter. 

I.  N.  O., 

Care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  stallions  and 
Marcs.  We  have  tlic  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


April  13,  1912 
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Hints  on  Hog  Health. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

Hog  raising,  like  all  other  industries, 
is  an  art.  It  cannot  be  learned  by  read- 
ing nor  by  study,  but  by  experience.  The 
experiences  in  narration  are  not  as  effect- 
tive  as  those  actually  undergone,  but  pre- 
cept helps  somewhat,  and  the  precepts 
of  an  expert  in  any  business  are  next  in 
value  to  experience  itself. 

Many  farmers  grow  from  one  thing  into 
another  until  they  are  conducting  quite 
a  diversified  industry.  Mr.  Harold,  of 
the  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm  of  Wood- 
land grew  from  many  into  one.  A  glance 
at  his  card  a  year  or  so  ago  would  show 
that  at  the  farm  could  be  secured  Ayr- 
shire cows,  Hampshire  sheep,  and  Berk- 
shire and  Hampshire  hogs.  Besides  this, 
alfalfa  and  barley  were  raised  for  the 
stock.  Now  the  alfalfa  and  barley  are 
grown  as  usual,  the  Ayrshire  cows  have 
disappeared,  only  two  sheep  are  left,  but 
the  hogs  are  flourishing,  and,  as  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  to  them  must  atten- 
tion be  given. 

The  cows  and  sheep  have  disappeared, 
not  on  account  of  any  lack*  in  the  way 
they  fitted  into  things,  nor  through  lack 
of  merit,  but  on  account  of  difficulty  in 
securing  sufficient  labor. 

Lack  of  cows  means  no  milk,  which, 
with  alfalfa,  furnishes  the  main  hog  feed 

LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MFC  HAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexee 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
KOSA,  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


in  California;  but  Mr.  Harold  has  found 
as  good  results  without  milk  as  with  it, 
and  better  than  when  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  milk  fed. 

Alfalfa  and  natural  pasture  furnishes 
the  roughage  for  the  hogs.  Boars  are 
fed  a  little  grain,  sows  none  except  when 
off  pasture.  Both  boars  and  sows  are 
given  a  slop  of  middlings  and  water. 

About  ten  days  before  farrowing  the 
sows  are  put  in  the  farrowing  pens  and 
given  about  a  pint  of  grain  to  take  the 
place  of  the  pasture,  and  enough  slop  to 
make  about  two  pounds  of  middlings  per 
day.  About  a  month  after  farrowing,  the 
sow  takes  her  litter  out  to  pasture  again. 
A  large  sow  is  taken  off  pasture  quicker 
than  a  light  one,  and  kept  longer  in  the 
pen. 

It  has  been  found  that  keeping  the 
sows  and  pigs  on  a  floor  over  a  month 
will  cause  sore  feet  and  a  weak  back. 

When  the  milk  was  plentiful  it  was 
found  that  about  half  a  gallon  per  day 
was  all  right  for  a  hog,  while  more  might 
cause  scouring  and  piles.  Boars  sold  into 
places  where  they  were  given  lots  of  milk 
have  been  badly  attacked  by  piles,  but 
when  milk  was  withdrawn  and  the  ani- 
mals dosed  up  a  bit,  they  soon  recovered. 
A  slight  souring  of  the  milk  before  .feed- 
ing has  permitted  the  feeding  of  more 
milk  than  when  given  fresh. 

The  grain  fed  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  two  sacks  of  corn  to  four  of  wheat, 
ground  coarse,  barley  taking  the  place  of 
wheat  when  the  price  is  right. 

Health  Hints.  —  The  proposition  of 
using  burlap  and  crude  oil  on  a  post  to 
keep  off  lice,  etc.,  has  only  proved  partly 
successful.  It  does  the  business  for  every 
place  that  the  hog  can  reach,  but  does 
not  clean  in  the  creases  where  legs  join 
body,  etc.,  and  now  a  dipping  vat  is  be- 
ing constructed,  through  which  the  hogs 
can  be  driven.  A  smaller  and  less  con- 
venient one  is  now  on  the  place.  This 
vat  will  be  18  inches  wide  by  12  feet  long, 
sloping  at  either  end,  and  2V»  feet  deep, 
so  that  a  mature  hog  can  go  all  the  way 
under.  The  dip  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  a  half  pint  of  kerosene  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  the  kerosene  being  more  effective 
and  therefore  cheaper  than  crude  oil  or 
distillate.  When  a  hog  goes  under,  the 
oil  gets  all  over  him  and  every  louse  soon 
expires.  Another  dipping  in  eight  days 
time  catches  the  knits  that  have  hatched, 
and  four  dippings  cleans  up  the  crowd. 
For  young  pigs  the  oil  is  applied  in  the 
above  strength,  by  sprinkling,  the  mixture 
being  warmed  before  using. 

Using  too  strong  a  dip  has  always  been 
an  injury,  "especially  to  the  sows,  which 
abort  very  readily  when  they  get  a  lot 
of  oil  over  them. 

Sheep  dip  instead  of  an  oil  dip  has 


KENDALLS  SPAVIN 
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SI  per  bottle,  6  for 
free  at  druggists 
COMPANY,  Enosbi 


15.  "Treatise  on  the 
write  to  Or.  B.  4.  K 
[  Falls,  VI. ,  t  .  S.  A. 


been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  injury 
it  does  to  the  eyes,  causing  them  to  mat- 
terate. 

The  easy  plan  of  putting  a  little  oil 
on  the  top  of  a  wallow  has  also  been  found 
wanting.  It  may  kill  the  lice,  but  the 
hogs  are  never  over  fastidious,  and  on 
coming  from  pasture  always  make  a  bee- 
line  for  the  nearest  water  and  swallow 
oil  and  water  both,  which  does  them  little 
good  and  some  harm. 


Thus  all  short-cuts  to  keeping  the  lie" 
off  hogs  have  given  way  to  the  dip,  al 
though  the  post,  burlap  and  oil  have  no 
disadvantages  except  lack  of  tnorough- 
ness  and  are  effective  as  far  as  they  go. 

The  other  big  thing  for  the  health  of 
the  hogs  is  a  mixture  of  three  bushels 
of  wood  ashes,  10  pounds  of  sulphur,  20 
of  salt,  and  5  of  air-slacked  lime,  which 
is  kept  continually  before  the  hogs.  Char- 

( Continued  on  Page  357.) 
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10  Years 
Perfect  Record 

npEN  years  without  an  "off 
year  in  wearing  quality  is  the 

"Firestone"  record  of  supremacy.  Th 
is  the  result  of  extra  cost  we  put  into  makii 
"Firestone"  tires — stouter  construction 
more  durable  rubber — extra  work- 
manship—  more  rigid  inspection. 
Let  us  tell  you  why  you  should 
use  Firestone  Tires  and  De- 
mountable Rims  on  your  car 

^\The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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"America's  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  &  Rim  Makers' 

Akron,  Ohio  and  All 
Principal  Cities 


"Most 
Miles 
Per  Dollar 
Of  Cost" 


Send 
Your  Name 
on  a  Postal 
for  Books  FREE 


Byron  Jackson  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC-DRIVEN  IRRIGATION  PUMP  WILL  RAISE 
MORE  WATER  WITH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PUMP. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
the  most  efficient  pumps  of  the 
kind  made. 

They  can  be  furnished  in  any 
size  from  one  horse-power  up. 


Patented   Automatic-   Water   Balance   Irri-  Special  pumps  for  SpeCiaJ  COn- 
gat  ion   Pump,   direct-connected   to   elec-  * 
trie  motor;  self-operating:,  ditions. 

Send  for  our  last  Catalog. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Los  Angeles — 212  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Works— West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Five  yearlings  and  several  2-year  olds.  These 
bulls  are  California  raised.  From  the  largest 
registered  herd  in  the  State.  Prices 

$75  FOR  YEARLINGS;  $125  UP  FOR  2-YEAR  OLDS. 

VV.  M.  C ARRUTHER  »,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

Four  Percheron  Mares  and  four  Stallions;  also  their  sire  Port 
Drapeau,  twice  a  first  prize  winner  at  Paris,  and  perhaps  the  best 
Percheron  Stallion  in  the  West,  a  sure  foal  getter  without  a 
blemish  and  jet  black  in  color,  weighs  2200  lbs.  Will  sell  any  of 
the  above  singly  or  in  lots  to  suit.    Prices  right. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Hearst  Bldg ,  San  Francisco 
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Founding  a  Pure-Bred  Herd  of  Hogs. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

When  founding  a  pure  bred  herd  of 
hogs  the  main  thing  to  consider  is  how 
to  prepare  to  get  the  largest  possible 
profits  after  you  have  been  breeding. 
Sales  from  the  herd  will  be  to  other 
breeders  and  farmers.  Therefore,  the  im- 
portant part  is  to  produce  that  class  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  breed  for  which  there  is 
widest  and  greatest  demands.  By  study- 
ing your  surroundings,  conditions,  read- 
ing about  and  observing  the  experience 
of  others  with  different  breeds  and  no- 
ticing the  exhibits  at  the  fairs,  you  will 
readily  see  the  breed  in  most  demand. 
One  of  the  wisest  plans  in  founding  a 
herd  is  to  get  superior  individuals  that 
will  be  above  the  average  and  be  admired 
by  all  who  see  them.  Size,  with  quality, 
is  desirable,  and  the  more  you  are  able 
to  obtain  in  the  individuals  of  your  foun- 
dation herd  the  better  it  will  be  for  you. 
The  way  to  raise  big,  smooth,  quality  ones 
is  to  get  the  sows  this  way,  at  the  start. 
Purchasers  alwa>-6  demand  the  big  smooth 
ones,  and  the  fact  is  one  to  always  keep 
fresh  in  mind.  If  people  like  your  foun- 
dation herd  they  will  come  to  you  in  the 
future  for  boars.  There  are  always  a 
few  old  reputable  breeders  among  any 
breed  of  hogs,  who  have  always  bred  for 
size  and  quality,  and  sows  from  one  of 
these  herds  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
Steer  shy  of  herds  which  have  been  bred 
for  quality  and  quality  alone.  It  is  sound 
policy  to  obtain  top-notcher  sows  from 
the  most  reputable  herds  possible,  then 
your  herd  will  be  better  for  size  and 
quality  and  your  products  will  be  in 
greater  demand.  If  your  foundation 
comes  from  a  rather  ordinary  herd,  what 
you  would  soon  offer  would  not  be  any 
better  than  the  average  pure-bred.  The 
object  in  view  must  be  to  breed  superior 
hogs,  superior  because  larger,  with 
quality,  stronger  constitutioned,  more 
correct  from  a  pork  or  bacon  standpoint 
and  nearest  to  the  perfect  type  you  choose 
to  breed.  Lay  the  foundation  for  your 
herd  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  pro- 
duce very  few  common  ones. 

How  to  Beoin. — Observation  and  ex- 
perience have  taught  the  writer  that  the 
first  thing  for  a  beginner  to  do  is  to 
build  up  a  sow  herd  of  unquestionable 
merit  for  both  individuality  and  breeding. 
Get  thoroughly  fixed  in  your  mind  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed  you  like  best, 
then  you  are  ready  to  visit  some  herd 
with  an  established  reputation,  the  best 
breeders  will  be  only  too  glad  to  show  you 
what  they  have  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions one  would  care  to  ask.  Purchases 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE. 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  1'RICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St..       -       -  OAKLAND 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  ub.   Write  for  prices 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


from  such  a  herd  will  give  better  results 
than  if  you  were  to  buy  a  few  at  dif- 
ferent places  and  finish  with  a  lot  re- 
presenting three  or  four  different  types. 
The  general  make-up  of  a  hog  cannot  be 
studied  too  closely  and  it  is  well  to  have 
a  system  in  your  examination  because 
when  purchasing  a  foundation  herd  you 
should  carefully  examine  each  individual 
rather  than  giving  a  simple  glance  over 
the  bunch.  It  is  well  to  place  much  stress 
on  the  breeding  and  advantages  obtained 
by  going  to  an  old  herd  when  making 
purchases.  Pedigree  is  simply  the  record 
of  an  animal's  ancestors,  and  a  hog  whose 
sire  and  dam  and  grandsire  and  grand- 
dam  have  been  noted  hogs  with  excep- 
tional merit  will  surely  give  better  re- 
sults in  the  breeding  herd  than  one 
whose  ancestors  have  been  practically 
unheard  of  or  unknown  altogether.  Suc- 
cessful breeding  of  live  stock  is  a  life 
work  and  foundation  must  be  laid  slowly 
a,nd  well.  By  founding  a  herd  judicious 
ly  from  the  best  breeders,  a  great  factor 
is  achieved,  a  sure  and  certain  basis 
upon  which  to  build  a  herd  of  the  highest 
class.  Many  breeders  have  never  been 
able  to  eliminate  the  results  of  a  bad 
start  with  a  sow  foundation,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  used  high  class  boars  for 
years.  The  right  sort  must  be  selected 
even  if  apparently  high  prices  must  be 
paid.  We  say  apparently,  because  the 
best  specimens  of  the  breed  rarely  prove 
to  be  dear  in  the  long  run,  while  second 
rate  sows  are  not  cheap  at  any  price, 
and  may  be  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
appointment. After  having  obtained  the 
desired  sows,  the  first  few  years  should 
be  spent  in  improving  the  herd. 

Selection  ok  the  Boar. — The  boar  is 
head  of  the  herd  and  many  call  him  more 
than  half  of  it.  In  the  boar  a  breeder 
should  get  a  noble  specimen  of  what  to 
his  judgment  is  as  near  an  ideal  as  can 
possibly  be  obtained.  Some  say  to  select 
a  boar  strong  where  sows  are  weak.  That 
sounds  all  right,  but  you  could  continue 
such  a  practice  all  your  lifetime  and 
stilll  be  see-sawing  back  and  forth.  One 
pig  would  have  the  faults  of  his  sire,  and 
another  the  faults  of  his  dam.  You  are 
willing  to  pay  a  long  price  for  a  boar  be- 
cause you  want  him  to  stamp  your  ideal 
on  the  herd,  so  be  sure  that  the  boar  is 
right  in  every  particular.  After  your 
foundation  sow  herd  has  been  carefully 
selected,  look  to  the  boar  for  the  rest. 
If  the  boar  is  near  your  ideal,  his  pigs 
will  be  much  like  him.  Then  get  the 
next  boar  again  as  near  your  ideal  as 
possible  and  keep  right  on  that  way  and 
soon  your  herd  will  be  pleasing  to  you. 
If  it  were  possible  to  get  boars  always 
just  as  we  want  them,  we  would  never 
look  back  at  the  sow  herd,  but  would 
know  that  using  good  sire  after  good 
sire  would  bring  the  herd  around  ab- 
solutely right.  But  sometimes  we  have 
to  do  with  some  little  fault  in  the  boar 
so  it  is  well  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  your  sows  are.  Never  sacrifice 
anything  in  the  boar  if  you  can  help  it. 
In  no  case  let  fashion  lead  you  to  forget 
that  the  ultimate  object  in  breeding  swine 
is  to  produce  bacon  and  hams  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  and  with  quality  that  will  sell 
readily  at  top  prices.  When  choosing  a 
boar,  secure  one  with  plenty  of  size  and 
decided  masculine  character,  heavy  bone, 
a  bold  wide  walk,  vigorous  robust  con- 
stitution, full  chest  development,  well 
well  sprung  ribs,  wide  loin,  well  filled 
hindquarters,  the  kind  that  anyone  could 
tell  was  the  head  of  the  herd.  A  boar 
should  be  a  boar  all  over  and  all  the 
time.  The  success  of  your  herd  depends 
largely  on  the  boar  you  put  at  the  head 
of  it,  so  be  sure  that  you  are  right,  and 
then  go  ahead. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  good  Malllon. 

VI  <•  have  Perchcron,  Rela-inn,  Shire*,  German  Coach  and  Hackney. 

You  can  Bct  u  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lots  of 
"f!5b*«  h«a<-  «'«"«  "ther  qualities;  horses  that  are  prize-winners  in  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

.^You  ,un  »'"">»  K«-t  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  Importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  ready  for  aalei 
we  oner  exceptional  bargains  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Paclflc  Coast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
(■rounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


FOR  SAL  E: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1916-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE.  Davis.  Cal. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3«s« — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wurdwcll  Honest — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational, Chicago,  1907. 
I*.  Robert  10.1 —  F irst  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago,  1910. 
Vli   400H — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  4  champions;  Omaha, 
first  and  second  ram  Lambs,  iirst  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  In  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  In  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


t 


m  PENNANT  Dairy 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holstein  Bulls  that  are  bred  in 
Great  Sire  lines.    We  have  eight 
young  Bulls  that  carry  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.    Hundreds  of 
cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fall  to 
produce  sons   that  are  successful   sires.     Bulls  carrying  the 
blood   of   Belle   Korndyke,  Canary's   Mercedes,    Beryl  Wayne, 
De  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

HBJBNAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  30.1,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


r 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sele  a  few  choice  bull  calvea  from  such  «lre« 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 113«9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1  »10,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacramento,  Cal 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 


Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  (3  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  12  per  copy. 
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Feeding  Farm  Horses. 


To  the  Editor:  Both  hay  and  rolled 
barley  are  high  in  price;  hay  from  $16  to 
$20  per  ton  and  rolled  barley  $39  to  $41 
per  ton. 

Can  you  advise  Hie  as  to  feeding  work 
horses  now  doing  heavy  plowing?  How 
many  pounds  of  rolled  barley  per  day 
should  I  feed  to  keep  1300-pound  horses 
in  good  condition? 

If  I  feed  part  oat  hay  and  part  alfalfa 
hay,  together  with  rolled  barley,  what 
ration  would  be  ample? 

Would  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  oil-cake  to  the  ration  be  economical 
and  useful? 

This  is  a  problem  in  which  thousands 
of  farmers  should  be  interested.  If  you 
can  have  it  worked  out  for  me  I  will  be 
grateful. 

I  would  also  like  to  find  out  how  much 
rolled  barley  gains  in  weight  by  the  steam- 
ing it  is  given  in  the  mills.  How  much 
could  I  save  by  buying  whole  barley  and 
having  it  rolled?  Vineyakdist. 

Contra  Costa  county. 

ANSWER  BY  MB.  WHITNEY. 

The  most  economical  method  of  chang- 
ing the  ration  of  farm  horses  in  Cali- 
fornia in  this  season  of  high  prices  for 
grain  and  grain  hay  is  the  inclusion  of 
as  much  alfalfa  as  is  possible  in  the  feed, 
as  that  is  comparatively  abundant  and 
much  less  expensive  than  the  other  things. 
Fortunately  farm  practice  in  all  of  the 
Western  States  and  experiments  by  the 
various  experiment  stations  have  shown 
that  alfalfa  can  be  made  to  supply  much 
more  of  the  feed  for  horses  without  in- 
jury to  them  than  was  once  thought  pos- 
sible, although  making  that  the  whole 
ration  causes  the  horses  to  become  quite 
soft.  On  many  ranches  where  there  is 
little  roughage  except  alfalfa,  the  hay  is 
fed  almost  exclusively  without  any  great 
trouble,  although  the  animals  do  not  do 
quite  as  well  as  they  would  if  they  had 
some  grain  hay  too.  How  much  alfalfa 
can  be  fed  and  how  little  grain  is  a  mat- 
ter for  each  person  to  work  out  for  him- 
self, as  the  change  has  to  be  made  slowly, 
and  horses  brought  up  in  the  afalfa  dis- 
tricts can  do  well  on  a  lot  of  alfalfa  when 
other  horses  would  suffer.  This  difference 
is  noticed  in  Eastern  and  California  dairy 
cows  put  on  a  straight  alfalfa  diet,  as 
California  cows  do  well  with  straight 
alfalfa  and  many  Eastern  cows  do  not, 
and  dairy  cows  can  stand  more  alfalfa 
than  horses. 

Experiments  by  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  a  1400-pound  horse 
could  be  kept  at  moderately  heavy  work 
without  injury  upon  33  pounds  of  al- 
falfa hay  alone  per  day.  In  severe  work 
40  pounds  was  all  that  the  horses  would 
eat,  which  was  not  enough  to  keep  them 
going,  but  a  change  to  20  pounds  of 
alfalfa  and  3.6  pounds  of  oats  left  the 
horses  in  as  good  condition  as  the  40 
pounds  of  hay.  The  high  altitude  of  Utah 
would  make  the  feeding  more  effective 
than  it  would  be  in  California  near  sea 
level,  and  more  barley  than  oats  would 
have  been  required  to  achieve  the  same 
results. 

The  Utah  Station  also  found  that  13.75 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  and  2.25  pounds  of 
oat  straw  would  maintain  1000  pounds  of 
horse  without  trouble,  provided  no  work 
was  done. 

A  ration  somewhere  near  the  combina- 
tion asked  for  of  alfalfa  hay,  grain  hay 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


for  Particulars 
Address 

C.  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 


and  barley  that  was  used  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station  was  12  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay,  11  pounds  of  wheat  hay 
and  7  pounds  of  crushed  barley  for  1000 
pounds  of  horse  at  hard  work.  The  larger 
the  horse  the  less  food  for  the  amount  of 
work  he  does  in  proportion  to  his  size,  so 
multiplying  these  figures  by  1.2  would 
bring  a  person  somewhere  near  the  ration 
for  a  1300-pound  horse,  and  an  approxi- 
mation is  as  close  as  one  can  come  to  any 
general  ration.  Probably  more  alfalfa 
and  less  of  the  other  feeds  could  well  be 
given,  since  many  ranchers  are  succeed- 
ing in  feeding  alfalfa  exclusively. 

The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  oil- 
cake to  the  ration  would  be  economical 
and  useful,  provided  it  forms  only  about 
one-third  of  the  concentrates  at  the  most, 
and  not  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  is 
given.  A  ^mall  amount  of  bran  or  mid- 
dlings can  be  mixed  in  it  and  will  be 
cheaper  than  so  much  grain  and  also  a 
benefit  to  the  stock.  Bran  and  oil-cake 
would  be  better  when  little  alfalfa  is  fed 
than  when  it  furnishes  most  of  the  feed, 
as  these  are  quite  laxative,  and  alfalfa  is 
too  much  that  way  itself.  Brewers' 
grains  is  also  an  inexpensive  food  when 
it  can  be  secured,  as  it  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  equal  weight  of  oats,  pro- 
vided a  good  quantity  of  corn  is  fed  with 
it.  Oil-cake  here  means  cocoanut  cake, 
not  linseed,  which  had  better,  at  present 
prices,  be  left  to  Eastern  feeders  and  the 
poultry  men,  or  fed  away  from  the  alfalfa 
districts. 

The  gain  in  weight  and  digestibility  by 
rolling  ahd  steaming  barley  is  probably 
not  enough  to  justify  processing  it  one's 
self  unless  the  cost  of  so  doing  is  small. 
The  gain  in  weight  is  only  between  two 
and  three  per  cent,  and  the  bain  in  di- 
gestibility about  1  per  cent  also.  The 
character,  however,  of  the  digestible  con- 
stituents is  so  changed  that  the  improve- 
ment is  worth  more  than  the  extra  gain 
in  weight  plus  the  two  per  cent  improve- 
ment. This  change  is  especially  valuable 
when  alfalfa  is  fed. 

No  definite  ration  could  well  be  sug- 
gested for  the  1300-pound  horses  at  work 
unless  it  was  known  what  foods  were 
available,  and,  besides,  the  previous  feed- 
ing of  the  horses  would  so  influence  the 
ration  that  they  could  ultimately  stand 
that  any  ration  used  would  be  very  tenta- 
tive and  subject  to  great  change  after  a 
trial.  Of  the  rations  noted  above,  that  of 
California  would  be  worth  more  as  a  pat- 
tern here  than  those  of  Utah,  but  all 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  gradually 
to  be  effective. 

A  very  interesting  set  of  experiments 
upon  this  subject  was  completed  last  sum- 
mer in  Kansas  by  the  Artillery  Corps  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 
The  experiments  were  continued  for  about 
140  days  and  lots  of  about  75  artillery 
horses  were  fed  during  this  time  with 
various  rations,  being  given  the  usual 
active  army  service.  One  lot  of  17  horses 
was  fed  8  pounds  of  corn,  2  of  oats  and  10 
of  alfalfa  hay  each.  This  was  less  grain 
and  less  hay  than  was  fed  any  other  lot, 
and  far  and  away  the  cheapest  ration,  yet 
the  horses  made  an  average  gain  of  25.6 
pounds,  much  more  than  any  other  set  of 
horses  in  the  lot,  although  not  showing 
quite  as  fine  condition  as  one  or  two  of 
the  others.  This  was  achieved  in  a  dis- 
trict where  other  hay  than  alfalfa  was 
plentiful  and  there  was  no  reason  on  ac- 
count of  expense  for  substituting  alfalfa 
for  other  roughage,  while  in  California 
there  generally  would  be,  and  this  neces- 
sity of  substituting  alfalfa  for  gravn  hay, 
even  in  cities,  will  be  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  year  and  the  short  crops 
of  both  grain  and  hay. 


Buying  Land 

Before  the  practical  farmer  buys  a  ranch 
he  satisfies  himself  absolutely  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  water  supply,  transportation  facili- 
ties and  market  accessibility.  In  doing  this 
he  brings  into  play  an  expert  knowledge 
gained  by  long  experience.  The  best  judge 
of  farm  land  is  the  farmer  himself  The  fact 
that  nearly  all  buyers  in  our  Fairmead  Col- 
ony, Madera  County,  are  experienced  California  farmers,  is  the  very 
best  endorsement  of  the  land  we  sell. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  land  is  unexcelled  for  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Dairying  and  hog-raising  are  extremely  profitable  here. 
Little  irrigated  farms  on  very  easy  terms.  Tear  out  this  adv.  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  particulars.    Do  it  now. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


MR.  FARMER  and  others— THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

Did  you  burn  wood  in  your  fireplace  last  winter? 

Do  you  burn  wood  in  your  range  or  kitchen  stove? 

If  you  did,  we  will  almost  bet  that  you  purchased  it  at  a  fairly 
high  price,  if  you  are  located  where  the  country  is  not  wooded. 
LISTEN:    We  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  patrons. 

We  have  been  offered  three  hundred  cords  of  well-seasoned 
Eucalyptus  on  which  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exceptional  low  price  which  we  are  privileged  to 
offer. 

GET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TOGETHER  and  make  up  an  order  for 
twelve  cords,  just  a  carload ;  tell  us  the  length  wanted,  and 
what  the  nearest  freight  station  to  you  is. 
LET  US  FIGURE  OUT  what  it  will  cost  you  at  your  freight  station. 
You  will  never  get  such  a  chance  again. 

Write  us  promptly  about  this  advertisement. 


Western  Equipment  Company,  Inc. 


FREMONT  ST. 
FRANCISCO 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I},  2J,  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE- POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERL00-B0Y 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 


FRFF   FAR  THF    A^kSNIft  A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 

rnfcfc  run  inL  HOnillU  stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 

You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAl! 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  sis.,  San  Francisco. 


O  r  rv  iir f|  ft  I~k  TAMIf  C  1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
ndlf  WW  UUU  A  rHwll.i5  8en  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  Strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Also  babv  chicks.  That's  all.  Enoch 
Crews.  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns, 
White  Rock.  Black  Minorca;  high-class 
stock;  all  chicks  from  eggs  produced 
on  own  farm;  send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento, 
Cal.   

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Excellent  Strains;  care- 
fully mated.  White,  $3.00  for  $15  eggs. 
Buff,  $2.50  for  15  eggs.  Wallian  &  Wal- 
lian,  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  best  strains,  care- 
fully mated.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
Belgian  and  Flemish  hares.  Green 
Mountain  Farm,  Oaklay,  Cal. 

BUFF'  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — The  kind 
that  pav.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress M.  Russell  James,  Box  146,  Stege, 
Cal. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.     Box  342. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Orland, 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM-^W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS;  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Eggs  5c  each.  S.  G.  Cooley,  R.  D. 
21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Laying  Indian  ducks  at  $1.00 
each.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocko,  White  Wyan- 
dottea,  Light  Brahman,  White  Minnmm. 
w  hile  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa     Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  >.  COBBLEDICK  &  t  o., 
711:  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c.  $1,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

RAM  OX  A  FARMS, 
D.  B.  COXE.  Prop.,  Chino.  Calif. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


Art  of  Packing  Eggs  for  Shipment. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Ri'kai.  Press 
By  Mrs.  St* sax  Swaysi'ood,  Pomona. 

As  a  great  deal  depends  on  how  eggs 
are  packed  for  shipment,  and  the  Pbess 
family  is  increasing  both  in  advertisers 
and  readers,  this  may  be  an  interesting 
topic  to  all.  Express  companies  are  often 
loth  to  make  good,  and  sometimes  the 
shipper  is  really  more  to  blame  than  the 
express  company,  and  again  both  are  to 
blame.  But  this  condition  does  not  help 
the  purchaser  who  has  sent  his  money 
and  is  patiently  waiting  for  his  eggs  to 
arrive.  Being  on  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
as  purchaser  and  shipper,  I  know  how 
it  goes,  from  experience.  I  have  received 
eggs  from  men  that  fill  a  two-page  ad. 
in  poultry  journals  that  were  a  disgrace 
to  be  sent  out  as  far  as  packing  went. 
And  such  slovenly  packing  never  gives 
good  results;  perhaps  that  is.  why  they 
pack  that  way. 

A  great  many  shippers  pack  in  boxes 
and  think  they  have  done  well;  in  fact, 
they  are  satisfied  that  they  have  done 
right  by  the  customer  and  express  com- 
pany. These  boxes  are  very  strong,  and 
at  first  glance  an  expressman  can  see  that 
the  package  is  unbreakable.  This  satis- 
fies him  and  he  pays  no  attention  to  the 
instructions  that  tell  him  the  package  con- 
tains "eggs  for  hatching,  handle  with 
care."  So  long  as  the  package  is  not  in 
danger  of  being  broken  in  transit,  mak- 
ing the  company  liable,  that  is  all  that 
concerns  him,  and  he  throws  it  on  plat- 
form or  truck  along  with  other  boxes, 
often  piling  heavy  packages  on  top — even 
throwing  them  on. 

Fees  Spoiled  Wmaoor  Cracking. — Nov. 
when  these  eggs  reach  their  destination 
they  are,  to  all  appearances,  all  right. 
That  is,  they  are  not  broken  or  cracked, 
which  is  as  much  as  the  express  com- 
pany is  responsible  for.  The  purchaser 
thinks  they  are  all  right  and  sets  them, 
waiting  three  long  weeks,  if  he  does  not 
test  before,'  only  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  end.  And  the  reason  of  his  disap- 
pointment is  that  the  germ  was  so  badly 
shaken  with  the  rough-and-tumble  treat- 
ment the  eggs  got  that  there  is  not  vital- 
ity enough  left  for  the  embryo  to  develop. 
I  tried  those  boxes  myself  one  year,  and 
was  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  not  the 
best  package  for  egg  shipments.  Then  I 
went  back  to  my  first  love,  a  good  chip 
basket.  The  points  in  favor  of  a  basket 
are,  first,  it  has  a  handle  on  that  pre- 
vents other  package  being  thrown  on 
top  of  it;  second,  it  does  not  have  an 
appearance  of  strength,  hence  the  men 
are  afraid  to  throw  it  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  hand  it  back  and  forth,  gin- 
gerly at  that.  They  are.  like  thieves, 
afraid  of  being  caught  with  the  goods. 
In  other  words,  they  don't  want  to  get 
caught  with  a  basket  of  broken  eggs,  be- 
cause the  damages  would  very  likely  be 
charged  to  them. 

Settling  With  the  Express  Company. 
— But  even  with  care,  sometimes  the  men 
have  accidents,  because  their  work  has  to 
be  done  in  a  hurry,  generally,  so  unless 
well  packed  the  basket  will  not  always 
save  the  eggs  from  disaster.  Three  years 
ago  I  sent  two  baskets  of  eggs  from 
Healdsburg  to  Vallejo,  to  different,  parties, 
and  the  expressmen  afterward  admitted 
that  the  baskets  had  fallen  off  the  truck 
underneath  a  heavy  trunk,  but  they 
patched  them  up  and  delivered  them  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter.  Of  course  the 
parties  wrote  to  me,  and  I  naturally  re- 
ferred them  to  the  express  company  and 
told  them  how  to  go  about  it.  In  a  few 
days  one  party  wrote  for  more  eggs,  say- 
ing the  agent  admitted  the  claim  was 
just.  The  other  wrote  that  the  express 
company  said  if  the  shipper  would  replace 
the  eggs  they  would  carry  them  free  of 


charge.  Now  both  parties  suffered  alike, 
but  one  knew  how  to  make  the  company 
toe  the  line,  and  the  other  did  not.  Of 
course  I  sent  the  eggs,  and  would  have 
clone  so  for  both,  though  my  part  of  the 
contract  was  filled  when  the  express  com- 
pany accepted  the  package,  but  when  I 
sell  eggs  I  want  the  buyer  to  have  chicks 
and  I  am  not  satisfied  until  he  has. 

Baskets  Are  Best. — With  the  exception 
of  these  two  accidents  I  have  not  had  a 
single  loss  or  complaint  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  baskets  sent  out  for  the  past 
five  years;  so  it  is  safe  to  say  my  method 
of  packing  is  fairly  good.  There  are  sev- 
eral sizes  of  chip  baskets,  the  smallest 
size  being  too  small  for  anything,  unless 
it  is  to  replace  a  few  infertile  eggs  for 
a  customer.  The  second  size  costs  about 
ten  cents  and  is  large  enough  for  one 
setting  of  eggs,  or  fifteen.  The  next  size 
costs  fifteen  cents  and  will  hold  two  set- 
tings of  eggs,  and  the  large  size  costs 
twenty-five  cents  and  will  pack  fifty  eggs. 
These  are  retail  prices;  if  bought  at 
wholesale  they  come  cheaper,  but  you 
have  to  take  all  sizes  alike,  whether  you 
want  them  or  not. 

The  Operation  oe  Packing. — Now  we 
are  ready  to  pack.  Say  we  have  an  order 
for  fifty  eggs.  This  will  take  the  largest 
size  basket,  and  as  this  number  of  eggs 
will  make  the  package  quite  heavy,  we 
put  a  piece  of  strong  carboard  in  the 
bottom.  Next  a  good  layer  of  excelsior 
or  fine  shavings,  but  excelsior  is  better, 
and  it  must  be  pulled  well  apart  so  that 
it  is  loose  and  spongy.  We  are  taking 
it  for  granted  the  eggs  are  all  ready 
selected  and  lying  before  us.  Now  take 
newspaper  or  soft  wrapping  paper  about 
five  inches  square  and  wrap  around  each 
egg;  as  the  paper  is  wrapped  on,  reach 
out  for  a  piece  of  excelsior  and  put  the 
egg  in  paper  inside  the  excelsior.  Place 
large  end  down  in  the  basket  and  proceed 
until  the  bottom  layer  is  finished.  Now 
I  can  put  five  eggs  wrapped  in  this  way 
across  the  basket  and  keep  going,  five  in 
a  row,  until  filled,  at  least  until  the  bot- 
tom is  full.  Now  take  some  excelsior  that 
has  been  well  pulled  apart  and  tuck  all 
around  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  basket, 
working  in  between  the  eggs  that  are  in 
and  the  basket.  When  you  are  through, 
no  two  eggs  should  be  in  contact  with 
each  other,  no  egg  should  be  next  the  bas- 
ket in  any  place,  and  if  you  take  the 
basket  in  hand  and  shake  from  end  to  end 
or  sidewise  the  eggs  should  not  move  one 
jot. 

When  it  is  packed  in  this  way  at  the 
bottom,  then  move  on  to  the  second  tier. 
Put  another  layer  of  excelsior  on  top  of 
the  eggs  that  are  packed  and  finish  the 
packing  as  before.  When  all  the  eggs  are 
in,  spread  a  good  thick  layer  of  excelsior 
over  the  top  and  cut  a  piece  of  burlap  or 
muslin  a  little  larger  than  the  basket. 
Take  a  packing  needle  and  stout  string 
and  sew  all  around,  being  careful  not  to 
pierce  the  eggs  with  the  needle.  Have 
a  thin  paper  with  address  and  also  ship- 
per's name  and  "eggs  for  hatching,  handle 
with  care"  in  good  big  letters  so  that 
the  expressmen  will  not  be  in  doubt  about 
the  contents.  Now  as  an  extra  precau- 
tion, thread  your  packing  needle  with 
strong  twine  and  pass  it  around  and  un- 
der the  basket,  pull  it  tight,  and  fasten 
to  the  handle;  about  two  strings  in  sep- 
arate places  helps  to  strengthen  the  bas- 
ket without  appearing  to  do  so. 

An  Inside  View  of  Transportation. — 
Having  packed  your  basket  in  this  man- 
ner, you  can  hand  it  to  the  express  agent 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
your  part  well,  and  if  anything  happens 
to  the  eggs  thereafter  the  responsibility 
is  not  yours,  though  you  may  feel  like 
assuming  it  rather  than  have  your  cus- 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  lull  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 
show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methodB,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
in  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
brea  stock  of  all  ages  on  hand.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

DLN'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  Jree  Folder,  Mating  lint,  cir- 
cular unit  price*. 


F.  E.  BALDWIN, 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
Hocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
i::i:<>  Firming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $l..r)0;  $6  for  100;  can  All  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Batavla,  Cal. 

BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pullets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  '  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.  Baby  chlx,  9  to  12 
cents. 

aOOFDBN  I""!  I.TRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison.  Prop. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


31  ENTRIES 


QUALITY 


27  PRIZES 


White  Orplagtona,   U  1  ■  i  <  *  -  Koeka. 
All  varieties  Indiaa  Runner  Ducka. 

Plants  —  Jeaale  Strawberry*  Himalaya 
Blackberry. 

LODI  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

l.odl,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  Pedigreed,  Regis- 
tered, Prizewinning  stock; 
for  work,  show  or  com- 
panions. 

GLEN  001.  \  KENNEIS,    Campbell,  Cal. 

W.  B.  B  VANS,  Prop. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents.  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 
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tomer  lose.  Very  few  people  know  how 
to  go  about  getting  their  rights  from  ex- 
press companies,  and  they  are  the  hard- 
est on  a  shipper.  The  express  agent  puts 
on  a  serious  face  and  says  those  eggs 
were  not  packed  well.  Very  well;  then 
why  did  the  agent  at  the  other  end  ac- 
cept them?  That  squelches  him,  because 
then  he  knows  you  are  posted.  If  they 
can  get  you  to  acknowledge  that  the  eggs 
were  not  extra  well  packed,  you  can  bid 
good-bye  to  all  chances  of  making  them 
pay  damages.  The  agent  will  sometimes 
get  confidential  and  tell  you  it  does  not 
matter  to  him  whether  you  collect  dam- 
ages or  not;  but  don't  you  believe  him; 
he  is  paid  to  squirm  out  of  all  the  obli- 
gations he  can  for  the  company — that  is 
part  of  his  business. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

Mr.  Howe. — Your  turkeys  may  be  all 
right.  The  only  trouble  in  hatching  from 
immature  stock  is  that  the  young  are  not 
usually  as  large,  and  are  more  liable  to 
sickness  than  when  hatched  from  old  birds 
that  are  unrelated.  Two  gobblers  to  seven 
hens  are  surely  not  too  many,  for  turkeys 
are  rather  inclined  to  be  mated  in  pairs. 
You  can  read  anything  at  times,  because 
lots  of  people  write  nothing  but  theory, 
never  having  had  any  practical  experience 
to  write  from.  Only  a  short  time  ago  I 
read  in  a  magazine  with  a  poultry  de- 
partment, that  chickens  did  not  require 
much  water. 

Mallard  ducks  do  not  lay  a  very  large 
egg,  and  in  all  breeds  of  both  land  and 
water  fowls  there  are  individuals  that 
have  peculiar  traits.  It  would  be  better 
if  you  could  put  another  duck  with  these 
two,  then  the  drake  would  have  to  share 
his  attentions.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  black  ducks,  but  as  yours  has  a  white 
breast  I  think  it  is  a  Muscovy.  Colored 
Muscovys  have  more  or  less  white  on  the 
breast,  but  the  less  white  the  better.  The 
Cayuga  is  solid  black,  as  also  the  East 
India  duck. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  SURPLUS  EGGS. 


Exportation  of  eggs  from  the  United 
States  last  year,  notwithstanding  high 
prices,  was  the  largest  ever  recorded. 
While  current  market  reports  and  cur- 
rent discussions  of  the  cost  of  living  in- 
dicate unusually  high  prices  in  the  do- 
mestic markets  for  this  article  of  con- 
sumption and  commerce,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  is  reporting  a  larger  exporta- 
tion in  this  line  than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  eggs  sent  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  year  ending  with  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  was  13,250,000  dozen,  valued  at 
$2,750,000,  while  the  highest  record  of  any 
earlier  calendar  year  was  8,250,000  dozen, 
valued  at  $1,750,000,  in  1907.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  were  sent  to  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  150,000  dozen.  Meantime  the 
importation  of  eggs  in  1911  amounted  to 
le&s  than  1,000,000  dozen,  valued  at  about 
$130,000. 

Now  Selling  What  He  Formerly 
Bought. — Trade  currents  in  this  article 
of  commerce  have  shown  a  remarkable 
change  in  recent  years.  Formerly  the  im- 
portation of  eggs  was  large  and  the  ex- 
portation small.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  an  importation  of  15,000,000  dozen 
eggs  was  not  unusual,  the  imports  of  1884, 
1S85  and  1886  having  in  each  year  ex- 
ceeded 16,000,000  dozen,  while  the  exports 
at  that  time  averaged  but  about  750,000 
dozen  annually.  Last  year  the  imports 
were  less  than  1,000,000  dozen,  while  the 
exports,  as  above  indicated,  were  13,250,- 
000  dozen.  The  reduction  in  the  importa- 
tion of  eggs  occurred  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1S90,  which  placed  a  duty  upon  that  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  and  the  imports  of  eggs 
which  had  ranged  as  high  as  16,000,000 
dozen  per  annum,  exceeding  15,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1890,  dropped  to  4,000,000 


dozen  in  1892,  1,750,000  dozen  in  1894, 
less  than  1,000,000  dozen  in  1896,  and 
730,000  dozen  in  1899,  since  which  time 
the  number  seldom  exceeded  300,000  dozen 
until  1910,  when  the  number  imported  in- 
creased to  over  800,000  dozen,  and  in  1911 
to  1,500,000  dozen.  In  the  calendar  year 
1911,  as  above  indicated  the  total  was 
slightly  in  less  than  1,000,000  dozen.  On 
the  export  side,  the  number  sent  out  of 
the  country  was,  in  the  calendar  year 
1880,  but  80,000  dozen;  in  1890,  380,000 
dozen;  in  1897,  1,333,000  dozen;  in  1900, 
practically  6,000,000  dozen;  in  1907,  7,000,- 
000  dozen,  and  in  the  calendar  year  1911, 
as  already  indicated,  13,750,000  dozen, 
valued  at  $2,700,000. 

Large  Exportation. — Cuba,  Canada, 
Panama  and  Mexico  are  the  chief  coun- 
tries to  which  eggs  are  exported  from  the 
United  States.  The  quantity  exported  in 
the  fiscal  year  1911  was,  to  Cuba,  4,500,000 
dozen,  valued  at  a  little  less  than  $1,000,- 
000;  to  Canada,  2,500,000  dozen,  valued  at 
a  little  less  than  $500,000;  to  Panama  a 
little  more  than  750,000  dozen,  and  to 
Mexico  a  little  less  than  750,000  dozen. 
The  remainder  went  chiefly  to  the  West 
Indian  islands  and  Central  American 
countries,  practically  none  going  to  Eu- 
rope, although  certain  European  countries 
are  large  importers  of  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise. On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of 
the  eggs  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1911 
came  from  England,  which  is  itself  a  very 
large  importer  of  eggs.  Of  the  1,500,000 
dozen  eggs  imported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  1,250,000  dozen  were  from  England 
and  about  250,000  dozen  from  China  and 
Hongkong.  This  item  of  eggs  imported 
does  not  include  the  yolks  brought  from 
other  countries. 

This  large  exportation  of  eggs  in  the 
face  of  the  extremely  high  prices  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  suggests  that 
prices  of  this  class  of  merchandise  must 
also  be  high  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  consular  reports 
reaching  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  which  indicate  that  prices  of 
eggs  and  other  provisions  are  unusually 
high  in  England,  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Japan  and  many  other 
countries. 


JOINING  CALIFORNIA  BRANCH 
OF  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


In  the  interest  of  the  California  poultry 
industry,  and  more  especially  as  it  affects 
the  California  branch  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  it  is  important  that 
all  applicants  for  membership  should 
make  the  fact  known  when  sending  in 
the  admission  fee,  that  they  desire  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  California  branch. 
This  adds  the  personal  equation  to  the 
membership,  both  national  and  State, 
while  it,  at  the  same  time,  insures  to  the 
branch  the  rebate  of  50%,  as  provided 
for  in  section  6,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  6. — Fifty  per  cent  of  each  life,  as 
sociate  or  society  membership  fee,  com- 
ing to  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  through  any  branch 
association,  for  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association,  shall  upon  the 
election  of  the  applicant,  be  returned  to 
the  branach  from  which  it  came. 

Application  blanks  are  to  be  had  of  the 
secretary,  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg,  237 
Franklin  street,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  of  the  president,  L.  C.  Byce,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal.  The  fee  for  individual  life, 
association,  club,  society  and  branch 
membership  is  $10,  which  must  accom- 
pany the  application.  All  California 
members  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation should  send  in  their  names  to 
the  branch  officials,  in  order  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  State  organization. 


NORTON'S 


BI04 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ANCONAS., 


BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  $90  per 
1000. 

Buff   Leghorns,  $10  per   100,  $00  per 
lOOO. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  $15  per  100,  $130 
per  1000. 


HATCHING  EGGS 
White  Leghorns,  $5  per  100,  $45  per 
1000. 

Buff  Leghorns,  $5  per  100. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $0  per  100. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

In  White  Rocks  I  am  strong,  but  wishing  to  increase  my  flock  in  this  line 
I  will  sell  only  a  few  settings  this  season.    Prices  $3  and  $10  per  setting. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullet  mating  (only)  $5  per  setting. 

GET  IN  LINE  in  ordering  eggs  or  chicks,  20%  with  order. 


POMONA-  CAL-  Me  GOODS. 


Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 
Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Cure, 


Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANGEI.Kj 


EVEN  IP  YOU  ARE  "SATISFIED,"  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  THE 
BEST  RESULTS  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  USING 


Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed 

It  rnises  every  healthy  chick  hatched. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

i        Catalogue  free. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best. 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluiua,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


JUBILEE 

AND 


INCUBATORS 

BROODERS 


stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  is  free. 

JUBILEE   INCUBATOR  CO. 


SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  County, 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Paelflc  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

«MK  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.  IMione  Sutter  16S1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4!)80 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Boy's  Protest. 

When  a  fellow  knows  every  bird's  nest 

In  the  fields  for  miles  around, 
Where  squirrels  play  in  the  sunshine, 

Where  the  prettiest  flowers  are  found; 
When  he  knows  a  pair  of  robins 

That  will  fly  to  his  hand  for  crumbs, 
He  hates  to  be  penned  in  a  school  room. 

And  he's  glad  when  Saturday  comes. 

There's  a  bee  tree  on  the  hillside, 

But  I'll  not  tell  any  one  where; 
There's  a  school  of  trout  in  the  mill 

stream, 

And  I  want  to  go  fishing  there. 
I  know  where  an  oriole's  building, 

And  a  log  where  a  partridge  drums, 
And  I'm  going  to  the  woods  to  see  them 

As  soon  as  Saturday  comes. 

They  shouldn't  keep  school  in  the  spring- 
time, 

When  the  world  is  so  fresh  and  bright, 
When  you  want  to  be  fishing  and  climb- 
ing 

And  playing  from  morn  till  night. 
It's  a  shame  to  be  kept  in  the  school 
room, 

Writing  and  working  out  sums; 
All  week  it's  like  being  in  prison, 
And  I'm  glad  when  Saturday  comes. 

— New  York  Independent. 


Opportunity. 

Miss  Abigail  Meeker  walked  up  the 
graveled  path  to  the  porch  with  the  west- 
ern exposure,  on  which  was  seated  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Brewster. 

"How  d'  do?"  she  called  as  she  drew 
near.  "I  don't  wonder  you  like  to  be  out 
doors.  I  thought  there  was  a  real  chill 
in  the  house,  which  is  no  mor'n's  to  be 
looked  for  late  in  September.  But  when 
you  get  out  in  the  meller  sunshine — my!" 

She  panted  as  she  seated  herself,  giv- 
ing a  pleased  glance  about  her. 

"Well,  I've  said  it  time  and  again,  and 
I  say  it  yet,  that  if  there's  one  place  that 
seems  to  get  more  o'  the  real  fall  tints 
than  another,  it's  them  maples  o'  your'n. 
Look  a'  them  reds  and  purples!  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  sure  enough!" 

"Abigail,"  said  her  friend — and  the  tone 
brought  Miss  Abigail's  eyes  at  once  to  her 
face  to  meet  a  look  which  caused  a  sud 
den  cloud  to  fall  on  her  own. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jane?" 

"Has  there  been  anything  heard  from 
Susan  Pettit?" 

"Not  as  I  know  of.  I  didn't  know  any- 
body expected  to  hear  from  her." 

"No,  that's  it." 

Mrs.  Brewster  set  her  lip  and  shook  her 
head. 

"What  is  troublin'  you,  Jane?" 
"Do  you  know  when  she  was  expected 
home?" 

"Why,  no.  I  don't  know  as  anybody 
knew.    Did  they?" 

"I  s'pose  not.   That's  it." 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter,  Jane? 
You  fairly  make  me  creep,  lookin'  so  woe- 
begons.  What  is  it?  Anything  wrong 
about  Susan  Pettit?  I  didn't  know  you 
knew  her  well  enough  to  take  it  hard  if 
there  was." 

"Yes,  there  'tis  again — I  didn't,"  said 
Mrs.  Brewster,  in  a  deeply  pained  voice. 
"Abigail,  wasn't  her  initials  S.  J.?" 

"Like  enough  they  was.  Let  me  see — 
yes — I  remember  wonderin'  what  the  J. 
stood  for  when  she  put  down  her  name 
for  a  quarter  on  the  subscription  paper 
to  send  Jerry  Day  to  the  hospital.  Susan 
Pettit  never  give  much,  but  what  she  did 
give  she  always  give  willin'.  But  what — " 

"Have  you  seen  this?" 

Mrs.  Brewster  held  up  a  copy  of  the 
weekly  edition  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
nearest  large  city. 


"No!" 

"An  awful  railroad  accident.  One  car 
jumped  right  into  another  and  crushed 
people's  lives  out.  A  dozen  killed  and 
plenty  more  wounded.  Now,  listen, 
•Killed,  S.  J.  Pettit.'  " 

The  two  neighbors  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

"Couldn't  it  be  a  mistake?" 

"It  ain't  a  common  name.  'Twas  a 
train — see — "  Mrs.  Brewster  leaned  over 
with  the  paper,  and  pointed  to  some  lines 
in  the  short  chapter  of  the  tragedy, 
"comin'  this  way.  This  was  why  I  wanted 
to  know  if  you  knew  she  was  a-coming. 
But — "  Mrs.  Brewster's  voice  broke  in  a 
sob,  "nobody  knew." 

"You  don't  mean  it!'  said  Miss  Abigail, 
taking  the  paper  with  a  little  air  of  des- 
peration. "I  can't  believe  it.  Dead!  I 
can't  seem  to  sense  it.  Such  a  chipper 
little  creetur  she  was,  in  spite  of  her 
lameness.  Always  had  a  pleasant  word 
and  a  smile  for  folks,  and  all  the  children 
loved  her.  Well,"  with  a  tremble  in  her 
voice,  "if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I'm 
free  to  confess  I'd  do  different  by  Susan 
Pettit." 

With  another  huge  sob  Mrs.  Brewster 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 

cried. 

"All  the  time  that  woman's  lived  here 
,  amongst  us,"  she  presently  began,  "I've 
had  it  on  my  mind  that  when  I  got  round 
to  it  I'd  try  to  make  things  a  little  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  her.  How  long  is  it 
since  she  come?" 

"Six  or  seven  years,  I  guess — " 

"Yes.  And  there  was  some  of  us  that 
felt  to  lay  it  up  agin  her  that  she  was 
niece  to  old  Jacob  Hart  that  was  always 
suspected  of  that  mortgage  fraud.  And 
when  she  came  here  to  take  care  of  him 
when  he  was  dying,  and  then  lived  on  in 
that  little  mite  of  a  house  he'd  left  her, 
why — if  I  haven't  uone  a  neighbor's  part 
by  her,  which  I  haven't — may  the  Lord 
forgive  me!" 

"You  need'nt  talk,"  said  Miss  Abigail. 
"Many  and  many's  the  time  I've  went  by 
there,  and  see  her  settin'  alone  lookin' 
out  in  such  a  kind  of  a  pitiful  way — like 
she  was  longing  for  some  one  to  come  in 
and  be  a  little  sociable  with  her.  I 
thought  I  hadn't  time,  and  I  hadn't — 
much— but  I  might  a'  made  time,  and 
been  none  the  worse  for  it.  O  me!  It 
was  an  opportunity,  and  now  it's  gone 
from  me!  She  was  a  stranger;  and  I 
didn't  take  her  in!" 

Left  to  herself  an  hour  later,  Mrs. 
Brewster  sat  face  to  face  with  her  lost 
opportunity,  and  with  every  thought  the 
sting  of  self-reproach  grew  deeper. 

"She  was  so  poor,  and  I  didn't  hold  out 
a  hand  to  her.  I  might  have  stopped  for 
her  as  I  drove  by  the  church,  when  I 
knew  she  was  often  kept  to  home  by  her 
lameness.  I  meant  to  send  her  apples  and 
things — and  I  didn't.  I  thought  some- 
times of  sending  her  my  religious  paper 
when  I'd  done  reading  it — and  I  left  the 
time  slip." 

There  was  a  shiver  of  excitement  as 
Miss  Abigail  Meeker  pressed  through  the 
village  on  her  way  home,  telling  her 
startling  news. 

Does  any  life  go  out  among  us — poor 
careless  proscrastinators  that  we  are — 
without  leaving  behind  its  train  of  bitter 
thoughts  of  what  we  might  have  done, 
and  did  not  do?  Of  the  words  which 
might  have  been  spoken  to  ears  now 
closed,  of  acts  which  might  have  brought 
comfort  and  cheer?  May  we  be  pitied  in 
our  aching  for  a  sound  from  dumb  lips 
in  acknowledgment  of  blessings  which 
should  have  been  bestowed — in  our  crav- 
ing for  time,  time,  time  in  which  to  do 
the  thousand  and  one  things  which  never 
now  can  be  done. 

More  than  one  turned  with  dimming 
eyes  toward  the  window  from  which  the 
patient  face  had  looked  out. 


ARTISTIC  INTERIORS  * 

Beaver  Board  -iarSk,  y 

takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and 
wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Write  NOW  for  this  FREE  Booklet 
Make  YOUR  Home  Attractive. 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Rlalto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


PfONEER  Carpet 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Cnrpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2000  Everett  St.,  Alamedn,  Cnl. 


"I  meant  to  carry  some  o'  them  flower 
seeds  to  her.  She'd  'a'  liked  'em — she  set 
such  store  by  flowers." 

"I  could  'a'  stopped  and  plowed  up  her 
bit  of  a  garden  just  as  well  as  not." 

"Why  didn't  I  invite  her  to  my 
quiltin'?" 

"I  might — "  "I  could  have"  "I  meant 
to—"  "I  wish  I  had—"  Why  didn't  I—?" 

Miss  Susan  Pettit  was  brought  home  to 
the  little  house  for  the  funeral.  Crushed 
and  broken — the  plain,  sealed  coffin  borne 
reverently  among  those  to  whom  the  awful 
thing  came  as  the  excitement  of  a  life- 
time. Hysterical  sobs  and  wailing  were 
heard  as  flowers  were  piled  over  the  still 
form. 

"I  didn't  bring  one  of  'em,"  said  Mrs. 
Brewster,  pointing  to  them  in  half-indig- 
nant agitation.  "No,  I  didn't.  I've  read 
a  piece  of  poetry  about  layin'  flowers  on 
folkses'  graves-— and — "  Mrs.  Brewster 
choked —  "never  layin'  deeds  of  loving 
kindness  onto  their  lives.  And  have  you 
read  the  piece  about  her  in  the  paper? 
All  about  the  sweetness  and  loveliness? 
Queer,  hain't  it?"  with  a  gasping  laugh, 
"that  nobody  never  seemed  to  find  it  out 
till — no — you  don't  catch  me  carryin' 
flowers  to  her  grave.  They  might  'a'  com- 
forted her  livin'." 

The  house  was  shut  and  locked  after 
the  funeral,  its  closed  blinds  bearing  a 
mournful  look  to  those  who  passed.  It 
was  said  that  it  had  fallen  to  a  distant 
connection  of  Miss  Susan,  but  no  one 
knew  certainly. 

Three  weeks  later  an  unpretentious, 
shabby-neat  little  figure  left  the  afternoon 
train  and  walked  with  limping  steps  up 
the  street  of  the  small  village,  followed  by 
wide-staring,  wondering  eyes. 

"Hey?" 

"That  ain't  Susan  Pettit!" 

"Well,  if  she  wa'n't  dead  I'd  say  'twas." 

"But  she  is  dead — " 

"I  don't  care — it's  her,  anyways." 

Miss  Susan  went  quietly  up  to  the  door 
of  the  little  house,  still  dreary  with  its 
closed  windows,  took  the  key  from  her 
pocket  and  opened  it. 

"It  was  all  a  mistake,"  she  said,  her 
face  beaming  in  appreciation  of  the  cor- 
diality with  which  the  amazed  neghbors 
crowded  about  her. 

"I  wasn't  hurt  a  mite,  but  they  got 
names  mixed  up.  And  I  didn't  try  to  set 
things  right,  because,  you  see,  there 
wasn't  anybody  it  would  make  any  differ- 
ence to,  except  the  folks  belongin'  to  the 
poor  soul  that  was  dead,  and  they  don't 
know  yet  who  it  was  in  that — ah  me!" 

Miss  Susan  shuddered  at  the  dreadful 
memory. 

"O'  Susan,  it  does — it  did  make  a  dif- 
ference," cried  Abigail  Meeker,  wiping 
her  eyes.  "Where  have  you  been  all  this 
time,  as  it  seems  pretty  sure  you  ain't 
been  in  heaven." 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc  *f 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Loa  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


MILLS  COLLLGE 

Only  Woman's  Collect  ou  Pacific  Coast. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  sho"rt  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco. 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  street. 
Capital  Paid  m>        -       -  *o.ooo,ooo.oo 
SurpluH  and  I  udlvldfd  Proofs  f 5.000,000.00 

Total      -  911,1)00,000.00 
OFFICER  Si 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Account*. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  L.os  Angelee 
r  f\r  C  l\    Rinlcn.  MoKnll  *  Co  .  Portland.  Ore. 


"I've  been  with  a  lady  that  got  hurt.  I 
took  care  of  her  that  night."  Miss  Susan 
closed  her  eyes  with  another  nervous 
shudder.  "And  the  next  day  when  she 
came  to,  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  go 
with  her.  She's  gettin'  well  now,  so  I 
came  home." — Sydney  Dayre. 
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HINTS  ON  HOG  HEALTH. 


(Continued  From  Page  351.) 

coal  is  not  given,  as  sufficient  is  present 
in  the  wood  ashes. 

This,  the  dip,  and  a  good  range  and 
cleanliness  keep  the  hogs  healthy. 

Some  other  things  done  to  keep  them 
well  are  preventing  overcrowding,  espe- 
cially with  different-sized  animals,  keep- 
ing down  dust  and  draught,  and  giving 
them  warm,  dry  quarters. 

When  hogs  are  cold  they  crowd  to- 
gether. The  little  fellows  get  cold  first 
and  make  for  a  warm  place,  then  when 
the  old  fellows  get  chilly  they  pile  in 
on  top  of  the  little  fellows.  Bye  and  hye 
the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
gets  so  high  that  the  lowest  hogs  kick 
around  till  they  get  out  into  fresh  air, 
which  is  so  chilly  in  comparison  with 
their  earlier  location  that  they  catch  cold. 

The  pile  of  hogs  is  well  shaken  up  in 
the  process,  and  after  awhile  gets  all 
settled  again,  only  to  heat  up  the  new 
center  until  it  has  to  break  loose,  and  so 
on  until  the  sun's  rays  warm  up  a  herd 
of  disturbed,  discontented  hogs  that  are 
on  the  fair  road  to  catching  pneumonia 
and  feeling  that  they  each  are  leading  a 
hog's  life  for  sure.  Thus  it  happens  in 
a  large  herd  in  drafty,  cold  quarters. 

This  is  about  the  only  thing  that  can 
beat  out  lots  of  dust  in  giving  hogs  pneu- 
monia. 

The  hogs  on  the  place  are  about  equally 
divided  numerically  between  Hampshires 
and  Berkshires,  the  latter  often  with 
hardly  any  nose  at  all,  although  as  ultra 
dish  faces  as  some  Eastern  fanciers  are 
striving  for  is  not  favored,  and  the  for- 
mer with  a  nose  that  typifies  the  roam- 
ing, rustling  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

The  Berkshires,  of  course,  are  superior 
to  the  Hampshires  in  putting  on  flesh 
when  everything  comes  handy,  but  the 
Hampshires  are  always  on  the  spot  for 
good  feeding,  and  will  go  after  it  in  ways 
that  make  good  yarns  on  the  place.  They 
are  up  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the 
Berkshires  and  to  bed  later,  and  the  gilts 
are  a  couple  of  months  ahead  of  the  Berk- 
shires in  breeding. 

Recently  some  Poland-Chinas  have  also 
been  secured,  and  these  will  make  a  third 
breed  to  be  raised  on  the  place. 


The  March  rains  started  alfalfa  in  good 
shape  in  many  districts  where  large  areas 

Separator  &  Engine 
Combined  in  One  Now 

Investigate— write  postal  for  blpr  book  FREE!— shows  big 
photographs— U.  R.  and  State  Experiments,  testi- 
monials, facts,  figures  anil  100  puluts 
you  II  be  glad  to  know 
about. 


NO 
Watch- 
ing 


You  llbeastonlshtdatlow 
price  freight  paid, with  demon- 
stration. Strongest  guarantee 
of  dependability  Most  sani- 
tary Skims  fasterthan  10  men 
can  milk  Bowl  runs  without 
slightest  vibration.  Needs  no 
watching     700  lbs.  capacity. 

When  Milklng's  Done 
—Skimming's  Done 
One  *lae  tor  any  size  dah^ 
Thousands  insatlsfactory  use  J 
everywhere.   Can  trade  in 
old  band-crank  machine 
Book  tells  all.  Write  today. 

Morton  Decker,  Pres.) 

Standard  Separator  Co. 

31 8  Reed  Street,       Milwaukee,  Wis* 
Be  Sure  To  Ask  For  Book  48 


tVuiupt  unlivery  m  'di'  nom 
Pacific  Coast  points 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely  in- 
stalled. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  factory 

service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain  view 
while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed  with- 
out disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or  odd 
shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


are  devoted  to  raising  it.  Holding  of 
stocks  of  hay  through  all  parts  of  the 
State  in  anticipation  of  a  dry  season 
has  almost  cleared  the  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  markets,  which  has 
raised  the  price,  and  alfalfa  is  being  con- 
tracted in  the  field  at  $10  and  $12  and 
better  per  ton. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  iy2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns.   


FOR  SALE. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
•WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
'O.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades- 
fot  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  reter- 
-nces.    C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 


POSITIONS  W  NTED. 


A  farmer,  up-to-date  and  a  hustler, 
wants  place  as  foreman  or  superintendent; 
is  thorough  in  general  farming,  irrigation, 
vine  and  fruit  growing;  experienced  in 
handling  all  kinds  of  labor;  interview  so- 
licited in  San  Francisco.  Address  Box  -37, 
Rural  Press. 


I  want  a  situation  as  foreman  or  man- 
ager on  a  ranch  where  you  need  an  active, 
wide-awake  man  who  can  be  depended  on 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  owner. 
I  am  a  good  agriculturist;  thorough  me- 
chanic; can  handle  help  efficiently,  and  am 
not  afraid  to  get  busy.  Address  C.  B.,  2225 
Ninth  Ave.,  E.  Oakland.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEFORE  OR  AFTER  BUYING  country 
lands  see  D.  J.  Whitney,  420  Market  St. 
san  Francisco,  on  depth  and  quality  01 
soil,  value  and  treatment  of  land.  Charge? 
moderate. 


Send  for  new  descriptive  circular  of 
BEST  apple,  berry  and  poultry  land  in 
California  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county 
Big  ci'ops  No  irrigation.  Cheap  proper- 
ties.   John  F.  Byxbee,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  If 


JAMES 

OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO., 


Name . 


This  $12.50  Couch  for  only  $7  50 

74  x^fi  Inches;  21  oil  tempered  springs,  roller 
castets.  Any  color  velvet  coi  er.  Order  i  ow 
hy  number  F  350  Same  couch  with  nun  re 
head  and  e^s  m-a  the  midd  e,  only  $6.85. 
Older  by  number  F  351. 

for  mv  free  catalogue  of  price  savin? 
"CHUiiues  for  larm  and  home,  Including 
Engines,  implements,  Bicycles,  Furnilure.ttc. 

A.  BROWN,  Mgr. 
1601  Mission  St.,  Sun  Francisco. 

Town  N0,  3 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York ;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  & 'Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parjor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
flncd  Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flour  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery!  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:   624  Cnllforniii  St,,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Appl'cation.       Telephone:  Kearney  4SriR — (Home)  CUfi^fi. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Lust  Longer  ~S3» 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Snn  Frnnelseo,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


ENGINE  DISC  PLOWS 


We  are  trying  to  malt-  p'owi  that        never  brclc  ncr 
wear  rut.    Wri  e  fur  c«i  logue  and  pricei. 


SPALDING  -R0BBINS  DISC  PLOW  CO. 

62  POST  STREET.     SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  10,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  continues  extremely 
strong  all  over  the  Coast,  with  close  com- 
petition between  buyers  for  the  local  and 
Northern  mills,  and  limited  offerings  of 
good  milling  grain.  Northern  prices  have 
gone  up  to  over  $1  per  bushel,  and  all 
grades  in  this  market  are  held  at  an 
advance  of  about  5c  per  cental. 

California  Club   $1.75  ©1.77^ 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.75  @1.80 

Northern  Club    1.75  ©1.7716 

Northern  Bluestem    1.75  @1.80 

Northern  Red    1.70  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

The  spot  demand  for  feed  continues 
about  as  before,  and  with  little  stock  in 
sight  prices  are  steadily  maintained. 
This  week's  rain,  however,  has  caused  a 
little  easier  feeling,  especially  in  futures, 
the  option  market  being  comparatively 
active. 

Brewing  and  Shipping....  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.85  ©1.90 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

The  market  is  in  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, supplies  all  over  the  Coast  being 
very  light  and  well  concentrated.  Red 
seed  is  no  longer  moving,  and  black  is 
well  cleaned  up.  Red  feed  is  a  little 
higher,  and  white  is  held  at  a  sharp  ad- 
vance. 

Red  Feed   $185  @1.95 

Grpv    Nominal 

White    1.95  @2.00 

Black   Nominal 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  a  little  easier,  with 
lower  prices  in  the  primary  markets,  but 
there  is  little  on  hand  and  nothing  can 
be  had  on  the  spot  except  at  full  values. 
There  is  little  movement  here. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow    $1.95 

Eastern  White    2.10 

RYE. 

There  is  little  in  the  local  market,  and 
with  no  demand  of  any  consequence  val- 
ues continue  nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Prices  show  no  change  whatever  from 
last  week,  and  the  market  in  general  is 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  for  some 
time  past.  Limas  and  some  other  de- 
scriptions are  rather  quiet,  owing  to  high 
prices  and  prospects  of  a  good  crop,  but 
the  cheaper  varieties  are  moving  off  well, 
and  values  are  firmly  maintained.  A 
good  yield  is  expected  in  practically  all 
lines,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  clean  up  the  present 
offerings,  and  there  is  not  much  pressure 
on  the  market  anywhere. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Blackeyes    3.65  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas    6.00  @6.15 

Tea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys   4.85  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

There  is  very  little  movement  at  pres- 
ent in  any  line,  and  values  are  largely 
nominal.   Canary  is  quoted  a  little  lower. 

Alfalfa    17M>@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4VjC 

Hemp    3  @3M.c 

Millet    3    @  3 Vic 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Local  patents  have  again  been  advanced 
following  the  upward  movement  of  wheat, 
which  is  becoming  scarce.  Northern 
grades  are  also  higher,  and  the  increas- 
ing firmness  is  bringing  out  a  very  fair 
demand  in  the  local  trade. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras   5.60  @5.80 

Superfine    4.70  ©4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  4.60  @4.90 
Hay  and  Feedituffi. 


HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  last  week  have  been 
a  little  lighter,  but  the  local  demand  is 
not  appreciably  stronger.  Arrivals  are 
readily  cleaned  up,  however,  and  the  mar- 
ket showed  more  strength  a  few  days  ago, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  owners  in  the 
country  to  sell  during  the  recent  dry 
weather.  This  week's  rain,  however,  has 
been  quite  general,  with  a  good  precipi- 
tation in  all  the  leading  hay  districts. 
This  will  greatly  relieve  the  situation, 
which  was  becoming  rather  critical,  and 
some  easiness  may  result.  With  this  ad- 
ditional rainfall,  crops  will  be  good  in 
most  hay-producing  districts.  In  view  of 
the  general  scarcity  of  the  last  few 
months,  however,  the  new  crop  should 
bring  good  prices.  Values  at  present  show 
no  quotable  change. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@19.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   13.00@19.00 

Tame  Oats    13.00@19.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@17.00 

Alfalfa    13.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay    11.00@13.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Several  changes  are  noted,  mostly  in 
an  upward  direction,  bran,  cracked 
corn,  and  rolled  oats  being  higher. 
Shorts,  however,  are  lower  than  for  some 
time  past.  There  is  a  good  dsmand  all 
around,  and  the  scarcity  of  raw  grains 
is  keeping  the  market  firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00fT!20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00IS  27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50^ 26.50 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    33.00@35.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00040.00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00@41.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 
The  season's  first  shipment  of  Texas 
Bermuda  onions  came  in  a  few  days  ago, 
and  is  held  firmly  at  $3.50  per  crate. 
There  is  very  little  Oregon  stock  offering, 
and  prices  have  been  sharply  advanced, 
Australian  onions  also  being  considerably 
higher.  Canners  in  the  interior  are  tak- 
ing more  asparagus,  and  curtailed  the 
local  arrivals  for  a  time,  but  there  is 
more  coming  in  now  than  ever,  and  or 
dinary  lots  are  very  cheap.  Local  can- 
ners, however,  are  paying  up  to  $1,  and 
first-class  stock  sells  easily  at  $1.25. 
Green  peas  from  around  the  bay  are 
quite  plentiful,  and  only  the  Telephone 
variety  will  bring  over  5c  per  pound. 
Prices  for  rhubarb  are  a  little  better,  al- 
though the  arrivals  do  not  clean  up  very 
readily.  Southern  eggplant  and  bell  pep- 
pers are  easy,  but  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
lettuce  and  celery  are  all  higher. 
Onions — 

Onions:  Oregon,  ctl   $5.00 

Australian    6.00 

Green,  box   35@  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box  $  1.25@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c@  1.25 

Cabbage    1.40®  1.50 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c' 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60@  75c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)        6@  10c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   10@  20c 

Celery,  per  crate   2.00@  3.00 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.25 

Asparagus,  box    50c@  1.35 

Lettuce,  crate   1.00@  1.25 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4@  7c 

POTATOES. 

While  new  potatoes  are  coming  in  a 
little  more  freely,  prices  are  steadily  held 
and  some  fancy  stock  will  bring  a  pre- 
mium. There  is  no  particular  activity  in 
old  stock,  but  values  are  firmly  held,  with 
indications  of  a  general  advance.  Oregon 
stock  is  a  little  higher  this  week. 

Oregon   $  2.35@  2.50 

River  Whites    2.00@  2.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.75@  3.00 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.50®  2.75 

Early  Rose    1.90@  2.00 

Oregon,  seed    1.85@  2.00 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Dairy  Produce 

POULTRY. 

The  local  demand  is  not  so  active  as 
a  week  ago,  and  arrivals  are  more  than 
ample  for  current  needs,  large  shipments 
being  received  both  from  the  East  and 
nearby  points.  This  has  naturally  weak- 
ened the  market  and  practically  all  lines 
of  chickens  are  lower  in  value,  while  the 
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OF  THE 


JOHNSON  TRACTOR 


It  reproduces  mechanically  the  step  of  a  horse.  That,  in  a  few 
words  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Improved  John- 
son Tractor  when  used  on  soft  or  plowed  land.  Its  driving  wheels 
consist  of  a  central  weh  with  flat  treads  set  at  an  angle  so  that  the 
revolution  of  the  wheels  closely  reproduce  the  step  of  a  horse. 

This  is  one  important  feature  of  the  Improved  Johnson  Tractor. 
As  a  whole,  it  is  a  plain  farm  tool  as  easily  taken  care  of  as  a  plow, 
and  capable  of  replacing  18  horses.  It  costs  $2000,  aud  if  you  own 
10  or  more  horses  we  shall  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  to  you  its 
money  saving  possibilities.  We  will  prove  on  your  own  land  that 
it  will  do  your  work  cheaper  and  better  than  horses.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  buy  a  Johnson  Tractor  when  it  is  proven  to  your  satisfac- 
tion that  it  will  save  you  money. 


Write  today  for  our  free  demonstration  offer 

JOSHUA  BENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Irrigation  Troubles— Seepage 

Some  farm  and  orchard  men  still  cling  to  the  old-time  method  of  din 
ditches  for  irrigation.  Yet  they  are  at  loss  to  account  for  their  failure  to  get 
the  same  results  that  others  obtain  from  the  same  number  of  inches  of  water. 
Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  water  sent  to  the  field  in  open  earth  ditches  is  lost 
through  evaporation  and  seepage.  What  a  fearful  waste  in  a  country  where 
WATER  IS  MONEY! 

The  "K.  T."  System  oi  Irrigation 

Absolutely  does  away  with  waste  through  these  sources.  It  conserves 
every  ounce  of  water  and  places  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Our 
System  is  rapidly  doing  away  with  old  methods.  Send  to  us  for  a  compre 
hensive  treatise  on  irrigation,  explaining  the  best  permanent  irrigation  plan. 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO.,  1234  E.  28lh  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 

Used  lor  Road  Grad  ng.  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 


DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  easting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  1051  h  Avenue 

Branches :  San  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard  —  Los  Angeles 


less  desirable  offerings  are  hard  to  clean 
up.   Squabs  also  have  taken  another  drop. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   28  @30  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  @32  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25  @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16  @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12y2c 

Young  Roosters    18  @22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   $2.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50(5)  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

do    dressed    20  @22  c 


BUTTER. 

Prices  have  fluctuated  considerably  for 
the  last  week,  though  within  narrow  lim- 
its. The  market  is  still  influenced  mostly 
by  the  demand  for  shipment  North,  large 
orders  being  received  every  few  days.  The 
market  is  firm  at  the  moment,  and  a 
little  higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Thu.  Pri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  28V.  29     28V-  28     28 V»  28 V> 

Firsts  ....27     28     28     27     27%  27% 
EGGS. 

The  market  remains  steady,  at  prac- 
tically the  same  range  of  prices  as  for 
some  time  past,  though  seconds  are  a 
little  higher,  and  selected  pullets  have 
been  gradually  declining. 

Thu.  Fri.   Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .     .22      2iy>  21      21      21  21 
Firsts  ....19%  19V.  19i/,  191/,  191/,  191/, 
Seconds  ...18      18      18      18      18%  18% 
Selected 

Pullets. ..19     19     19     18     19  18% 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  are  moving  off  a  little  better 
than  last  week,  local  flats  being  firm  at 
a  sharp  advance.  Monterey  cheese  is 
also  a  little  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  17  c 

Firsts   *   16  %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   18%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15  c 

Deciduous  Fruiti. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Strawberries  are  now  coming  in  every 
day,  but  prices  are  unsettled,  owing  to 
limited  supplies  and  varying  quality. 
Large  berries  are  still  selling  around  75c 
and  $1,  while  the  Longworths,  with  larger 
supplies,  are  much  easier.  Good  South- 
ern stock  is  selling  at  an  advance.  Apples 
are  still  moving  off  very  slowly,  but  prices 
are  unchanged,  and  some  of  the  outside 
markets  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 


Strawberries — 

Longworth,  per  drawer.  ..  .$  0.75®  1.25 

Strawberries,  crate    2.00®  2.25 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   $  1.00®  1.50 

Choice    75c®  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25®  1.50 


Dried  Fruiti. 

The  market  continues  to  drag  and  pack- 
ers appear  to  be  taking  very  little  in- 
terest in  the  few  odd  lots  that  are  of- 
fered by  growers.  People  who  have  stud- 
ied the  Coast  situation  carefully  say  there 
is  hardly  anything  left  in  growers'  hands, 
and  the  packers  are  by  no  means  heavily 
stocked,  but  the  outside  trade  seems  to 
have  ample  supplies  for  current  needs. 
The  consuming  demand  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  curtailed  for  the  last  few 
months,  resulting  in  general  stagnation, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  weakness  in 
prices.  Six  cents  is  the  top  price  for 
prunes,  and  some  off  lots  have  been 
bought  at  5%c,  while  peaches  are  quoted 
about  V^c  lower.  The  crop  outlook  is 
very  satisfactory  in  most  lines,  but  no 
business  of  any  moment  has  been  done 
in  new  crop  fruits.  Seedless  raisins  are 
closely  cleaned  up,  and  high  prices  are 
expected  on  the  new  crop,  but  Muscats 
are  largely  neglected,  and  there  is  quite 
a  lot  of  stock  left.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says:  "While  there  is 
no  quotable  improvement  in  prices  on 
spot  prunes,  the  better  feeling,  due  to  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  weaker  sellers 
is  more  pronounced.  Orders  for  small  lots 
from  the  country  distributers  are  more 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  larger  interior 
markets  had  not  been  heard  from  for 
some  time,  but  are  said  to  be  making 
inquiries  and  even  placing  small  orders. 
However,  the  spot  market  is  still  very 
irregular  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  just 
what  is  an  inside  price.  In  apricots  there 
appears  to  be  quite  a  little  pressure  to 
clean  up  holdings  before  the  advent  of 
the  cold-storage  season,  but  the  resulting 
shading  of  quotations  does  not  appear  to 
draw  out  buyers.  While  choice  are  nom- 
inally quoted  at  13%  to  14c,  it  is  esti- 


mated that  Southern  stock  at  least  can 
be  bought  down  to  13 14c  ex  New  York 
warehouse.  Reports  from  the  Coast,  how- 
ever, are  to  the  effect  that  comparatively 
little  stock  remains  out  of  the  last  crop 
in  the  hands  of  shippers,  and  that  grow- 
ers' stocks  seem  to  be  exhausted. 

"Future  peaches  seem  to  be  easier  on 
the  Coast,  and  according  to  some  reports 
choice  yellows  might  be  bought  for  Sep- 
tember-October shipment  from  California 
on  a  basis  of  6c  f.  o.  b.  for  choice  in  50- 
pound  boxes.  Buyers  here  do  not  seem 
to  be  interested.  Spot  peaches  are  going 
slowly  into  consumption  in  small  lots  at 
the  prices  previously  quoted. 

"Seeded  raisins  are  neglected  and  prices 
are  in  buyers'  favor,  though  no  quotable 
change  is  to  be  recorded.  Seedless  vari- 
eties, while  slow  of  sale  at  present,  are 
held  up  to  the  quotations.  Offerings  of 
new  crop  seedless  Sultanas  for  September- 
October  shipment  are  still  made  at  4%c 


f.  0.  b." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  8    @  8%c 

Apricots    11  @12%c 

Figs   3    @4  c 

Calimvrna  figs    6  « 

Peaches    7%@  8y4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   5%@  6  c 

Pears   7%@  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3    @  3%r 

Thompson's  Seedless   6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  citrus  markets  in  the  East  continue 
in  good  condition  and  growers  are  get- 
ting returns  that  make  them  contented. 
Shippers  are  rushing  fruit  out  of  the 
State  at  the  rate  of  about  200  cars  of 
oranges  per  day. 

At  the  New  York  auction  held  April 
8th  good  oranges  averaged  as  high  as 
$3.55  per  box,  while  poorer  grades  brought 
from  $2.05  to  $3.10.  Navelencias  brought 
$2.60  and  $3.30  per  box.  On  the  same 
date  at  Boston,  15  cars  were  sold  on  a 
strong  market,  but  prices  were  a  shade 
below  New  York  quotations. 

At  Philadelphia  on  April  8th,  Navels 
ranged  from  $2.10  up  to  $2.65.  Florida 
oranges  sold  from  $1.80  up  to  $5.10. 

Lemons  are  also  in  good  demand  with 
a  fair  amount  of  fruit  going  forward. 
Prices  at  auctions  on  Monday  averaged 
from  $4.30  down  to  $2.10.  Most  of  the 
fruit  sold  for  good  prices. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction  on  the 
8th,  four  cars  of  oranges  were  sold.  Prices 
averaged  $1.60  for  fancy,  $1.40  for  orchard 
run  and  $1.35  for  choice,  all  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Oranges  continue  to  come  forward  fast- 
er in  the  San  Francisco  market  than 
they  can  be  readily  disposed  of,  and  while 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  a  few  days 
things  have  quieted  down  this  week  and 
there  is  a  considerable  surplus  on  hand. 
Prices,  however,  are  pretty  steadily  held, 
in  sympathy  with  values  at  shipping 
points.     Lemons,  limes,  and  grapefruit 


are  unchanged. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00®  2.50 

Choice   1.50@  1.75 

Tangerines    1.25@  1.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00@  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50(5)  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
in  nuts  at  present,  California  almonds 
being  practically  out  of  the  market,  while 
the  demand  for  walnuts  is  moderate,  and 
most  dealers  still  have  some  stock  on 
hand. 


Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18%c 

I  X  L   17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   lt>y2c 

Drakes    14%c 

Languedoc    14%r 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%C 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16%c 


HONEY. 

There  is  no  new  feature  to  the  honey 
market,  white  and  water  white  grades 
being  rather  scarce  and  firm,  while  off 
grades  are  offered  freely  and  find  little 


demand. 

Comb,  white  13  @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8  ®  9  c 

Amber   6  @7  c 

Off  grades    5  @  6  ft 


BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  much  demand  at  pres- 
ent, and  no  new  offerings  are  coming  out, 
leaving  values  largely  nominal. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  little  old  stock  left  in  first 
hands,  but  a  good  many  small  contracts 
for  Oregon  new  crop  are  being  placed  at 
26c.  There  is  not  much  doing  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  prices  are  largely  nominal. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop    27c 


Live  Stock. 

Hogs  show  more  strength  than  any- 
thing else  at  present,  as  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  desirable  stock  of  medium 
weight,  and  prices  are  a  little  better. 
Otherwise  the  local  market  is  rather  quiet, 
though  there  is  no  longer  any  surplus 
of  young  calves,  and  dressed  veal  is  high- 
er. Spring  lambs  are  also  stronger, 
though  yearlings  are  easy. 


Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6y.c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. ....  5!,4®  5x/2c 

No.  2   4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%@  3%c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5%@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers   5    @  5%c 

Ewes    4i/i@  4%c 

Yearling  Lambs    6    @  6%c 

Spring  Lambs    6%@  7  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9%@10  c 

Cows    8%@  9J/.c 

Heifers    8%®  9%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    10  @liy2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10    @11  c 

Ewes    9    @  9%c 

Spring  Lambs   15  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

HIDES. 


Trading  locally  continues  fairly  active, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained  at  the 


recent  advance. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  liy2c 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10%c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  ll%c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  10 %c 


Kip    13  c 

Veal   17  c 

Calf   17  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18y,@19y>c 

Dry  Bulls    16yc 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   19  @19y~c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20%c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   24  @24%c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30®  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 


WOOL. 

There  is  a  little  more  activity  all  along 
the  Coast,  and  quite  a  lot  of  Oregon  wool 
is  being  shipped.  Buyers  are  taking  on 
a  good  many  spring  clips  in  California, 
but  in  view  of  a  quiet  Eastern  market 
they  do  not  take  much  interest,  and  some 
recent  sales  of  off  lots  have  been  made 
at  concessions. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple   9  @12%c 

7  months    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 


HORSES. 

Quite  a  lot  of  first-class  horses  have 
come  in  from  outside  points  this  week 
and  continue  to  attract  plenty  of  buy- 
ers. A  good  many  very  ordinary  horses 
have  also  been  marketed,  and  while  the 
prices  were  rather  low  they  found  ready 
sale.  The  prices  realized  on  standard 
types  at  recent  sales  have  shown  wide 
variation,  as  most  buyers  are  particular 
as  to  quality  and  condition.  Light  draft- 
ers and  wagon  horses  are  in  especially 
good  demand,  very  few  heavy  drafters 
being  offered  in  the  open  market.  Recent 
sales  of  mules  have  established  somewhat 
lower  values  than  have  ruled  for  some 


time  past. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300® 350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195®240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150®  185 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110®150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100®  115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200®250 

900  lbs   75®125 

1100  lbs   175(5)200 

1000  lbs   125@175 
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j Grnicl'$         An  immense  acrcaflc  of  lhG  richest  and  most  productive  soils  of 

Greatest  Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties 

»^>»iJ  »  ilas  ),een  subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  reasonable  terms. 

Under  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  installed  will  flourish,  Omm  Lrnionn,  Olives,  Pin,  Almond*  Wnl- 

•»"<»•  Peaches,  Peara,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Cherries,  (;r.u»,-.s,  Melona,Berrier,  and  Vegetable*  «(  al  wi*.  beside*  Alfalfa  and  ('iralus. 

[   1^  I  il  -rl  ■  I  fl  1  AVater  nn  tap  from  the  Sacramento  River.     Wain-  right  secured  by  a  Special  Act  of  Congress. 

JJ        ».n. M. n.  Canal,  Drainage  and  other  Construction  Work  of  the  very  best. 

•  Come  and  Investigate  for  yourself  THIS  MAMMOTH  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

JL    M.  Ul  Vvl  Water,  Climate  and  Soil  you  must  have  for  success,  and  these  we  are  offering  you. 

For  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Booklet  cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

is  located  in  the   

Sacramento    Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

Cllll^lllVJ  Willows,  Glenn  County,  California 

Valley      ten  yearly  payments 


THE   "BENICIA  HANCOCK" 

Sliowlng  the   2-Disc  S.ze    Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

...   .  .  .   ..  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HI 

ill! 

This   Illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.     For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BRO^DEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  55 '-554-55  •  So.  Fir»t  ctree»,  Sao  Joie,  Cal. 


THE  STOCKTON  VINEYARD  TRACELESS  HARNESS 

No  more  sore  shoulders  for  your  horses. 
Our  harness  satisfies  everyone. 

Price,  $17.50. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Corn  and  Alfalfa  in  California. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS. 

Alfalfa  is  king  in  California !  Corn  is  king  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  but  according  to  the  bulletins  of  the  different  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  two  combined  make  the  finest  ration  going.  The  alfalfa  and 
corn,  fed  to  suit  the  condition  they  are  used  for,  namely,  the  growing 


ing  of  corn.  The  Palouse  farmers  said  it  would  not  grow.  Smith  said 
it  would  grow,  and  today  large  fields  of  corn  are  planted  in  the  State 
of  Washington  every  year  which  return  large  and  profitable  crops.  In 
California  large  crops  of  corn  are  being  grown,  and  now  the  growers 
are  receiving  $30  per  ton  for  last  year's  crop.  It  costs  about  35 
cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $7  per  ton,  to  raise  it.  It  would  seem  at  these 
prices  that  corn  is  a  profitable  crop,  not  only  as  a  grain,  but  also  as  a 
forage,  because  the  forage  from  a  good  corn  crop  will  produce  from  four 
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of  beef  and  milk.  But  people  here  in  California  say  alfalfa  land  is 
too  valuable  to  grow  corn.  Perhaps  it  is  to  some  farmers,  but  alfalfa 
land  is  too  valuable  to  grow  alfalfa  the  way  some  farmers  grow  it.  A 
country  that  can  grow  alfalfa  generally  can  grow  corn.  The  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Washington,  quite  a  few  years  ago,  sent  back  to  the 
Middle  West  for  a  practical  man  to  assist  in  their  Farmers'  Institute 
work,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Minnesota  was  sent  out.  He  preached  growing 
corn.   The  farmers  laughed  at  him,  but  he  kept  on  advocating  the  grow- 


to  ten  tons  of  feed  to  the  acre,  and  this  crop,  used  as  ensilage  along  with 
alfalfa,  makes  a  feed  that  cannot  be  beaten  anywhere  as  a  milk  pro- 
ducer. 

Why  not  grow  corn  and  alfalfa  side  by  side?  The  one  helps  the  other 
in  many  ways,  chiefly  from  a  rotation  of  crop  system.  In  the  Middle 
West  alfalfa  is  being  grown  along  with  corn,  as  the  dairymen  and  the 
feed-lot  feeder  have  come  to  know  that  the  combination  is  well-nigh 

(Continued  on  Page  375.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Apr.  16,  1912  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Meek. 

Seasonal 
to  Dale 

Normal 
lo  1  late. 

Maxi- 
ma m. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.81 

31.16 

40.94 

58 

10 

Red  Bluff  

1.50 

13.54 

22.45 

72 

38 

Sacramento  

.94 

7.32 

18.12 

72 

36 

San  Francisco  .. 

.86 

11  31 

20  65 

66 

44 

San  .lose  

1.14 

9.02 

15  53 

68 

38 

.59 

6  38 

8.49 

74 

38 

Independence... 

00 

2.22 

8.41 

66 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.58 

11. 61 

18  55 

66 

36 

Los  Angeles  

.86 

11.44 

14.69 

66 

44 

San  Diego   

.96 

10.25 

9.26 

62 

46 

The  Week. 

The  rains  which  covered  the  State  just  after 
our  last  week's  comments  were  written  put  a 
much  brighter  face  upon  rural  affairs,  and  the 
cool  weather  since  prevailing  has  allowed  the 
added  moisture  to  do  its  greatest  work.  The 
landscape  has  a  deeper  verdancy  and,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  a  year  of  large  products,  the  real- 
ization of  good  averages  for  those  who  work 
best  to  get  full  service  from  available  moisture 
is  to  be  anticipated.  The  snow  mines  in  the 
mountains  have  been  replenished,  and  irrigation 
supplies  are  assured. 

The  winter  has  surely  been  par  excellence  for 
tourists  and  appreciation  has  been  scored  for 
that  resource  of  the  State.  A  Chicago  banker 
is  quoted  in  one  of  the  papers  of  that  city  as 
saying  "The  climate  of  California  is  not  only 
glorious,  but  highly  recuperative.  My  experience 
there  proved  far  more  beneficial  than  that  of  my 
Kuropean  trips.  California  is  the  place  for  over- 
worked people,  as  well  as  for  people  of  enter- 
prise.   It  is  a  great  State." 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  winter- 
ing in  California  seems  to  be  as  good  for  bees 
as  for  bankers.  It  is  reported  from  Riverside 
that  twenty  carloads  of  bees,  which  have  been 
wintering  in  southern  California,  are  soon  to  be 
shipped  back  to  Utah,  the  original  shipment  great- 
ly augmented  in  numbers  and  in  excellent  honey- 
producing  condition  because  of  the  winter's  feast- 
ing on  orange  blossoms.  The  experiment  of  bring- 
ing bees  from  Utah  to  southern  California  for 
the  winter  was  inaugurated  four  years  ago  and 
has  been  very  successful. 

A  Good  San  Joaquin  Proposition. 

In  a  year  of  moderate  rainfall,  the  thought 
turns  naturally  to  saving  water  from  waste,  and 
the  San  Joaquin  people  have  been  indulging  in 
such  timely  reflections  to  some  purpose.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Stockton  the  other  day  a  large 
meeting  was  held  to  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
Newlands  bill,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 


ment of  national  reservoirs,  and  those  present 
pledged  themselves  to  raise  $10,000  as  a  campaign 
fund.  The  particular  purpose  is  to  secure  from 
the  Government  the  construction  of  a  large  res- 
crcoir  for  the  conservation  of  freshets  on  the  Cala- 
veras river.  The  water  thus  conserved  could  be 
used  for  the  generation  of  power  and  for  irriga- 
tion and  to  maintain  a  proper  level  in  navigable 
streams  .in  the  summer.  It  would  also  prevent 
winter  floods. 


If  Not  Uncle  Sam,  Then  the  French. 

It  may  long  be  an  open  question  whether  such 
undertakings  as  the  foregoing  are  better  done  by 
the  Government  and  the  cost  attached  to  the  land 
as  is  their  custom,  or  by  private  capitalists  re- 
covering by  bonds  or  assessments.  "We  do  not 
consider  the  question  of  immediate  account,  be- 
cause we  have  enough  things  to  do  to  keep  both 
avenues  crowded  for  a  generation  perhaps.  An 
illustration  of  the  private  capital  route  is  found 
in  the  encouraging  cablegrams  which  are  coining 
from  French  capitalists  that  they  are  disposed 
to  go  into  the  project  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
Sutter  basin.  The  proposed  reclamation  district 
to  be  formed  will  contain  60,000  acres  in  the 
Sutter  basin,  now  overflowed  every  year,  and  it  is 
as  rich  as  any  soil  in  the  valley.  It  is  proposed 
to  reclaim  the  vast  district  by  the  construction 
of  great  levees.  It  will  require  at  least  two  years 
to  complete  the  work  after  it  is  started.  In  this 
case  the  French  capitalists  will  buy  the  land,  re- 
claim it,  and  perhaps  colonize  it  with  Frenchmen 
for  all  we  know — and  that  certainly  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  State,  for  the  French  people 
are  good  to  have  and  not  easy  to  get  away  from 
la  belle  France,  though  California  may  seem  to 
be  a  better  substitute  than  is  usually  offered  them. 

The  French  Have  So  Much  Money. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  masses  of  French  cap- 
ital have  to  get  away  from  home  to  make  much 
interest.  It  must  look  good  to  them,  to  those 
who  control  it,  to  get  to  a  place  where  there  is 
a  large  unearned  increment  expected  and  where 
they  can  get  such  glorious  rates  of  interest  as 
are  paid  in  this  State  while  waiting  for  it.  What 
our  development  and  producing  interests  require 
is  not  so  much  French  money  at  California  in- 
terest rates,  as  anybody's  money  at  French  in- 
terest rates.  If  that  were  possible,  California 
would  surely  jump.  Just  see  what  they  do  in 
France,  according  to  the  last  statement  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome, 
of  which  David  Lubin  is  delegate  from  the  United 
States:  "The  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France 
with  individual  farmers  exceeded  half  a  milliard 
(576,000.000)  francs  during  the  period  1909-1910. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  business  done  with  the  re- 
gional banks,  we  get  a  total  of  826,000,000  francs 
at  the  normal  bank  rate,  which  is  always  3  per 
cent.  The  great  bank  of  issue  thus  completes  the 
system  of  co-operative  agricultural  credit  that, 
with  96  regional  and  3300  local  banks,  renders 
such  eminent  services  to  French  agriculture." 
No  wonder  the  French  capitalist  wants  to  own 
California  land  and  to  retail  it  at  our  prices,  with 
our  interest  rates  on  deferred  payments.  There 
is  surely  nothing  so  good  in  Europe. 

Buying  Potatoes  from  Ireland. 

But  we  wonder  what  the  keen-eyed  French 
people  think  of  a  great  republic,  with  oceans  of 
land,  which  is  willing  to  buy  potatoes  of  a  little 
overcrowded  island  which  ought  to  have  appetite 
enough  to  consume  its  own  products — and  proba- 
bly will,  now  that  "home  rule"  is  in  sight.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there:  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  Uncle  Sam  is  eating  Irish  potatoes. 


A  Dublin  cablegram  this  week  says  that  "Irish 
potatoes  are  being  shipped  to  America  by  the 
thousands  of  barrels.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  this  country  has  there  been  such  a  demand 
for  Irish  produce  from  the  United  States.  Re- 
ports coming  back  from  America  say  that  the 
potatoes  from  Ireland  are  giving  full  satisfaction 
in  the  big  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  renewal 
orders  are  coming  over  by  mail  and  cable."  And 
then  our  Dublin  authority  proceeds  to  mix  up 
potatoes,  politics  and  philanthropy  in  this  way: 
"In  1879,  when  rack-renting  landlordism  was  at 
its  height,  the  ship  Constellation,  of  the  American 
navy,  was  sent  to  Ireland  loaded  with  provisions 
for  the  starving  people  whom  the  rapacious  land- 
lords were  easting  out  on  the  roadside  to  die,  as 
they  did  in  1847."  This  is  certainly  a  reciproc- 
ity more  humane  than  that  of  Canada.  The  whole 
thing  looks  to  us  rather  joyous,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  country,  American  potatoes  ought 
to  do  for  Americans,  and  now,  as  the  Irishmen 
are  to  have  a  fair  chance  at  home,  depopulation 
will  be  arrested,  and  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  can  eat  up  their  own  spuds.  As  for  the 
shortage  thereof  at  the  Atlantic  ports,  .what  does 
it  matter  so  long  as  they  have  Colorado  potatoes 
at  fancy  fruit  prices,  haud  cleaned,  wrapped  in 
tissue-paper  singly,  and  sold  at  •">  cents  per  pound  '.' 

What  Makes  Living  High? 

Speak:ng  of  hand-wrapped  potatoes  reminds 
of  what  Professor  Bailey  said  the  other  day  in 
Philadelphia,  that  the  present-day  fiat  as  a  place 
of  abode  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  the  cost 
of  living  higher  than  it  should  be.  "The  great 
trouble  with  our  present-day  fiats,"  he  said,  "is 
that  the  architects  who  designed  them  forgot  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  storage  room.  They  went 
ahead  and  put  up  a  house  and  forced  the  occu- 
pants to  keep  their  household  supplies  on  a  shelf 
three  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long.  The  result 
is  that  flat  dwellers  are  forced  to  purchase  food 
in  small  quantities,  adding  to  the  cost  of  both 
wrapping,  delivery  and  time  of  the  clerk."  We 
presume  Professor  Bailey  refers  to  the  time  when 
every  family  bought  potatoes  by  the  barrel,  kept 
them  in  a  moldy  cellar  and  picked  out  for  each 
day's  use  the  spotted  ones — thus  eating  rotten 
potatoes  all  winter.  It  was  a  lower  cost  of  living 
and  lower  living  also.  We  would  rather  have 
fresh,  hand-wrapped  Colorados. 

Professor  Bailey  blames  the  telephone,  which 
he  declares  adds  greatly  to  costs,  as  it  adds  to 
the  middleman's  expense  and  causes  much  more 
frequent  deliveries  than  before  the  telephone 
came  into  general  use.  All  of  which  is  true;  but 
the  question  is.  then,  whose  time  is  worth  more — 
the  time  of  the  buyer  or  of  the  delivery  man,  for 
one  certainly  saves  what  the  other  loses?  How 
can  the  California  housewife  afford,  for  instance, 
to  spend  half  a  day  buying  and  packing  home 
grub  when  she  ought  to  be  balancing  the  lies  of 
partisan  journals  so  as  to  vote  right  at  the  com- 
ing presidential  primary?  Who  cares  if  the  cost 
of  modern  living  is  high? — it  is  worth  it.  A 
generation  ago  we  used  to  bewail  advance  in 
food  prices  because  it  would  bring  hardship  to 
the  laboring  man  and  his  family.  We  do  not  hear 
him  complain.  He  is  too  busy  telephoning  the 
ice-cream  man  to  get  that  brick  up  right  away 
so  his  family  will  not  be  late  at  the  nickelodeon. 

Fanning  Will  Cure  Everything! 

It  is  so  fortunate  that  farming  is  a  panacea. 
And  how  slyly  they  apply  it  sometimes.  We  have 
just  read  that  the  Princeton  University  authori- 
ties announce  the  opening  of  a  large  farm  prop- 
erty near  the  college  which  will  provide  any  stu- 
dent who  is  not  afraid  of  toil  with  the  means  of 
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working  his  way  through  college.  It  is  calculated 
that  students  will  be  able  to  earn  $2  a  day.  The 
land  will  be  tilled  on  a  socialistic,  democratic  bas;s, 
the  laborer  obtaining  the  entire  product  of  his 
toil.  The  tract  available  for  student  labor  will 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  students  apply  for 
work.  President  Hibben  says:  "the  idea  has  been 
adopted  to  rid  Princeton  of  the  name  of  being  a 
home  for  the  sons  of  rich  men."  It  looks  to  us 
like  a  piece  of  shallow  clemagoguery  which  will 
fail  of  its  purpose,  and  will  strike  the  public  as 
does  the  farming  attachment  of  a  poorhouse  or 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Princeton  teaches  no  agricul- 
ture, and  therefore  will  have  no  students  imbued 
with  faith  and  amibtion  for  higher  agriculture, 
which  alone  can  give  spirit  and  purpose  to'  the 
work  upon  a  college  farm.  For  the  end  acknowl- 
edged to  be  in  view  it  would  be  better  to  start 
a  laundry  and  barber-shop,  because  more  likely 
to  be  profitable.  But  farming  is  put  up  because 
it'  is  now  more  fashionable — a  tribute  to  the  in- 
dustry for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful;  per- 
haps. But  the  recourse  on  the  part  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  disappointing.  In  the  first  place, 
the  students  cannot  realize  as  much  as  calculated 
above :  they  can  make  more  net  money  by  work- 
ing during  the  harvest  months  at  real  farming, 
if  they  know  anything  about  it.  Second,  if  they 
do  know  anything  about  and  desire  to  rise  in  it, 
they  will  go  to  an  institution  where  agriculture 
is  taught.  As  for  those  who  know  nothing  and 
care  less,  the  work  will  be  disagreeable  and  too 
illy  done  to  command  a  profit.  As  for  the  edu- 
cation of  farmers'  sons  for  the  professions,  that 
will  always  be  done  as  it  always  has  been  done, 
by  the  parents'  sacrifice  and  the  son's  self-help, 
in  whatever  line  seems  best  to  him.  But  the  pre- 
vailing notion  is  that  agriculture  will  cure  all 
social  difficulties,  and  so  Princeton  attaches  a  farm 
to  yield  a  livelihood  to  those  who  are  being  taught 
to  care  for  everything  else  but  farming.  It  is 
quackery. 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Dropping  of  Gravensteins. 

To  the  Editor  Is  there  any  remedy  or  treat- 
ment for  Gravenstein  apples  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  before  they  are  ripe?  Last  year  I  lost 
over  half  of  my  crop.  I  am  thinking  of  putting 
some  blood  fertilizer  around  my  trees,  especially 
my  young  orchard.  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
when  is  the  proper  time  to  apply  it  to  the  soil, 
how  close  to  the  trees,  and  if  it  should  be  covered 
up? — H.  F.,  Sebastopol. 

We  know  of  no  special  demonstration  of  proper 
treatment  for  the  trouble  which  you  mention.  In 
addition  to  fertilization  for  promoting  the  gen- 
eral thrift  of  the  tree,  if  the  foliage  and  wood 
growth  do  not  indicate  sufficient  thrift,  we  should 
look  closely  into  the  moisture  supply  and  test 
that  matter  by  the  application  of  one  good  irri- 
gation a  little  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the 
fruit  usually  drops.  By  thus  irrigating  a  few 
trees,  you  can  demonstrate  whether  the  moisture 
supply  has  anything  to  do  with  the  trouble  or 
not.  The  fertilizer  you  mention  should  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  possible  and  well  worked  into 
the  soil.  The  application  should  have  been  made 
earlier  in  the  season  and  pretty  well  distributed 
ever  the  space  between  the  trees,  rather  than  im- 
mediately around  them. 

Suitability  of  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
which  you  think  would  do  better,  Milo  maize  or 
Kaffir  corn  in  this  hill  country  west  of  Sebasto- 
pol? The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  fairly  moist.  What 
kind  of  alfalfa  would  you  think  best.  Arabian, 


Turkestan,  or  common  alfalfa,  and  what  chance 
would  we  have  of  a  fair  cut? — Earnest  Reader, 
Sebastopol. 

The  success  of  varieties  in  particular  places  has 
to  be  determined  by  local  trial.  Unless  such  facts 
are  to  be  had,  prescription  is  largely  guesswork 
based  on  analogy,  which  is  a  long  way  from  dem- 
onstration sometimes.  We  should  guess  that  Kaf- 
fir corn  and  Arabian  alfalfa  would  show  best  re- 
sults. You  ought  to  get  three  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
on  deep  land  with  moisture  within  reach. 

Sunburn  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  state  in  the  next  issue 
of  your  valued  paper  the  best  remedy  for  keeping 
the  borer  out  of  young  fruit  trees. — Planter,  San 
Rafael. 

Readers  will  do  us  a  favor  if  they  will  paste 
this  answer  in  their  hats.  We  have  given  it  so 
often  that  it  must  be  tiresome  to  readers  who 
have  their  memories  with  them.  Sunburn  can 
be  prevented  in  many  ways.  The  manufactured 
tree-protectors  are  good  if  they  are  light  colored 
and  are  kept  in  place  so  that  the  sun  does  not 
scald  above  or  below  them.  Wrapping  spirally 
with  narrow  strips  of  burlap,  torn  from  old  grain 
sacks,  from  the  base  to  the  forking  of  the  branches, 
is  also  good.  A  very  effective  and  widely  used 
method  is  to  apply  a  good  durable  whitewash 
which  may  be  made  of  thirty  pounds  of  lime,  four 
pounds  of  tallow,  and  five  pounds  of  salt,  adding 
the  sail  1e  the  water  used  in  slaking  the  lime,  stir- 
ring in  the  talow  while  the  slaking  is  in  progress 
and  hot,  and  then  adding  water  to  thin  the  wash 
so  that  it  will  work  well  with  pump  or  brush. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  squirrels  or  rabbits  be- 
ing attracted  to  gnawing  the  bark  by  the  salt, 
the  salt  may  be  omitted  and  the  durability  of  the 
wash  can  be  notably  increased  simply  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tallow,  and  for  the  repelling  of  rabbits 
it  is  required  that  this  grease  be  as  rank  and 
odorous  as  possible. 

High  Hardpan  and  Low  Water. 

To  the  Editor  I  would  like  to  know  what  det- 
riment hardpan  is  if  14  inches  below  surface  and 
in  some  places  12  inches?  I  bought  a  ranch  two 
years  ago  at  Sheridan  and  have  recently  been 
plowing  so  I  could  set  peach  trees,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  they  will  not  grow.  I  would  like 
your  opinion  about  it.  I  intended  to  blast  holes 
for  the  trees,  and  the  water  is  30  feet  from  sur- 
face. The  top  soil  is  red  sandy  and  clay  mixed, 
but  it  works  very  easily. — H:  C.  E.,  Sheridan. 

You  cannot  expect  much  from  trees  on  such  a 
shallow  soil  over  hardpan  without  breaking  it  up, 
because  the  soil  mass  available  to  the  trees  is 
small ;  also  because  the  shallow  surface  layer 
over  hardpan  will  soon  dry  out  in  spite  of  the 
best  cultivation,  because  there  is  no  moisture  sup- 
ply from  below.  If  such  a  soil  should  be  selected 
for  fruit  trees  at  all,  the  breaking  through  the 
hardpan  by  dynamite  or  otherwise  is  desirable, 
and  irrigation,  in  your  district,  probably  indis- 
pensable. 

Pollination  of  Pears. 

To  the  Editor :  We  contemplate  planting  an 
orchard  of  Bartlett  pears.  At  one  end  of  proposed 
orchard,  and  about  1-50  feet  from  further  end,  we 
already  have  a  row  of  Winter  Nelis.  Will  the 
Winter  Xi'lis  be  sufficient  to  pollinize  the  Bartletts 
or  must  we  plant  some  others?  If  so,  what  variety 
would  you  recommend,  and  how  close  may  they 
be  to  the  Bartletts?  We  would  prefer  a  variety 
of  winter  pears  that  would  be  nearest  to  Bartletts 
in  quality  and  appearance. — R.  J.,  Bishop. 

The  Winter  Nelis  blooms  with  the  Bartlett.  Pre- 
sumably it  would  serve  for  cross-fertilization  if 
the  bees  are  working  well.  The  nearest  winter 
pear  which  has  the  Bartlett  aspect  is  the  so-called 
"Winter  Bartlett,"  which  you  will  find  listed  in 
California  nursery  catalogues.    California  experi- 


ence usually  is  that  the  Bartlett  pear  bears  with- 
out cross-fertilization,  although  its  Eastern  repu- 
tation is  quite  otherwise.  How  it  will  do  with 
you  under  your  somewhat  different  local  condi- 
tions can  only  be  told  by  experience. 

Alfalfa  Too  Large  to  Specify. 

To  the  Editor  I  would  like  the  information  as 
to  what  counties  alfalfa  is  most  successfully 
grown.  By  this  I  mean  where  three  crops  of  hay 
may  be  had  each  growing  season.  Also,  will  corn 
grow  good  paying  crops  in  same  sections?  If 
you  give  names  of  counties  in  California  where 
alfalfa  is  raised  and  an  address  in  each  county,  I 
would  appreciate  it. — L.  W.,  Tillamook,  Oregon. 

Alfalfa  is  grown  all  through  the  valleys  and 
foothills  of  interior  California;  also  to  a  certain 
extent  in  coast  valleys.  On  suitable  lands,  three 
crops  can  sometimes  be  secured  without  irrigation, 
while  twice  or  three  times  as  many  cuttings  are 
secured  on  irrigated  lands  where  the  frost-free 
season  is  particularly  long.  There  are  so  many 
thousand  alfalfa  growers  in  California,  located 
over  such  vast  area,  that  we  cannot  designate  par- 
ticular names  or  locations.  According  to  the  last 
census,  we  are  growing  alfalfa  on  19,104  farms 
with  a  total  acreage  of  484,098.  The  total  value 
of  the  product  is  over  $3,000,000.  Corn  is  widely 
grown,  but  is  small  as  compared  with  alfalfa.  It 
is  grown  in  alfalfa  districts  and  elsewhere  also. 

Sowing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  As  I  am  a  newcomer  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  please  tell  me  the  proper  time  to 
sow  alfalfa.  Some  advocate  fall  and  others  spring 
sowing.  What  seasons  are  given  for  each  sowing? 
—J.  M.  R„  Yuba  City. 

We  shall  undoubtedly  soon  get  to  sowing  alfalfa 
all  the  year  round  except  in  the  short  season  of 
sharp  frosts  and  cold  wet  ground  in  November, 
December  and  January.  If  you  can  get  a  good 
start  in  September  and  October,  all  right;  if  not, 
wait  until  February  and  March,  according  to  the 
season.  Where  it  is  never  very  cold  or  wet,  sow 
whenever  moisture  is  right.  There  never  can  be 
any  rule  about  it,  though  localities  will  differ.  If 
you  are  sure  of  irrigation  water  this  summer,  get 
the  seed  in  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Alfalfa  as  a  Preparation  for  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor:  I  happen  to  own  a  ten-acre 
patch  of  ground  near  Fairoaks,  Cal.  While  this 
is  in  the  citrus  fruit  belt,  I  am  not  at  present  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  expense  of  planting  orange  or 
other  fruit  trees.  Water  is  piped  to  the  highest 
point  on  the  ground  ready  for  irrigation.  May  I 
ask  your  advice  as  to  what  I  might  plant  on  this 
ground  which  would  enable  me  to  utilize  it  to 
the  best  advantage  and  which  would  bring  me 
the  most  profit?— W.  G.,  Goldfield. 

To  get  the  land  into  alfalfa  would  not  only  be 
most  promising  of  income,  but  would  be  decid- 
edly valuable  in  preparation  of  the  soil  for  fu- 
ture planting.  This  also  could  be  done  with  a 
small  amount  of  labor  and  risk,  as  compared  with 
planting  small  fruits  or  vegetables  which  might 
be  suggested. 

Loganberry  Rust. 

To  the  Editor  What  is  the  cause  of  loganberry 
rust?  The  leaves  are  rusty  and  have  no  berries, 
and  the  next  year  all  died.  Can  I  do  anything 
to  help  them? — A  Reader,  Walnut  Grove. 

Loganberry  plants  are  affected  with  the  same 
fungus  as  blackberries,  and  which  is  called  rust 
from  its  orange-red  appearance.  The  fungus  as 
described  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  is  Gymnoconia 
interstitalis.  It  produces  bright  orange  masses  of 
spores  all  over  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The 
fungus  spreads  all  through  the  plant,  so  that  it 
is  not  easily  controlled.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  cut  the  affected  plants  to  the  ground  and 
burn.  Afterward  spray  the  new  growth,  as  it 
appears,  with  bordeaux  mixture. 
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Will  the  Commission  Business 

Be  Displaced? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Several  small  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Rural  Press  recently  about  the  commission  busi- 
ness. After  them  it  would  perhaps  be  startling 
to  say  that  the  commission  business  is  becoming 
of  ever-lessening  importance  and  that  its  present 
tendency  is  toward  an  almost,  but  not  entirely, 
complete  disappearance.  When  this  occurs  many 
of  the  present  troubles  and  difficulties  will  prac- 
tically disappear,  but  since  troubles  and  difficulties 
will  never  cease,  probably  other  trials  and  difficul- 
ties will  show  up  in  their  place. 

The  assertion  that  the  commission  business  may 
soon  almost  die  out  is  founded  upon  several  facts. 
First,  the  biggest  and  best  "commission  houses" 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  large  markets  are 
doing  only  a  very  small  commission  business,  do 
not  like  what  they  are  doing,  and  are  trying  to 
work  out  of  it  and  into  a  straight  buying  and 
selling  business;  and  what  the  best  houses  are 
doing  is  what  the  others  will  always  have  to 
come  to. 

Secondly,  as  a  rule,  though  not  an  invariable 
one,  the  houses  that  are  trying  to  get  the  most 
goods  "on  commission"  are  usually  not  as  effect- 
ive commercially,  as  worthy  of  patronage,  nor 
perhaps  as  honest  as  the  other  concern's.  Thirdly, 
it  has  always  happened  that  when  the  grower  has 
had  the  cho;ce  of  selling  his  goods  on  commission 
or  selling  them  outright  for  a  fair  price,  he  has 
found  that  the  latter  plan  would  serve  him  best. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  the  apple  growers 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  the  way  that  things  are 
working  out  in  the  shipment  of  other  deciduous 
fruits,  the  only  exception  being  with  those  grow- 
ers dealing  w;th  co-operative  marketing  organ- 
izations. In  the  dried-fruit  business,  selling  on 
commission  has  entirely  disappeared,  although 
conditions  in  the  dried-fruit  market  are  not  espe- 
cially admirable,  and  to  call  the  big  dried-fruit 
houses  "commission  houses"  is  all  wrong.  Al- 
most the  same  condition  exists  in  the  butter  and 
egg  business  and  will  probably  develop  soon  in 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  business  also. 

Even  when  large  growers  or  growers'  associa- 
tions do  not  wish  to  sell  outright  they  generally 
contract  with  some  one  dealer  to  handle  their 
crop  and  generally  at  less  than  the  usual  commis- 
sion. Nearly  all  of  the  biggest  potato  growers 
follow  this  sj'stem,  and  a  combination  of  the 
rhubarb  men  is  working  in  the  same  way. 

Years  ago  the  best  class  of  commission  men 
would  have  been  insulted  if  it  were  suggested  to 
them  that  they  buy  goods  direct.  Yet  the  tend- 
ency toward  a  buying  business  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  it  is  rather  an  improvement  on  what  the 
old  system  finally  developed  into,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  reverse  evolution,  legally  or 
otherwise. 

The  reasons  for  the  biggest  and  best  concerns 
changing  from  a  straight  commission  business  are 
apparent.  They  have  to  carry  all  kinds  of  goods 
in  order  to  keep  the  trade  of  their  customers,  and 
many  of  these  goods  they  actually  cannot  secure 
unless  thev  buy  them  direct  and  pay  hard  cash  for 
them.  (This  is  one  reason  also  why  the  commis- 
sion men  who  have  to  hunt  a  lot  for  goods  "on 
commission"  are  not  as  good  financially  or  com- 
mercially as  the  other  class.) 

At  the  present  time  practically  all  non-perish- 
able products  like  apples,  oranges,  potatoes,  on- 
ions, dried  beans,  etc.,.  are  bought  outright,  al- 
though a  small  proportion  are  still  sold  on  com- 
mission, some  because  the  growers  find  that  they 
can  get  perfectly  satisfactory  results  from  the 
best  dealers  by  so  do;ng,  and  some  because  the 
kind  of  concerns  that  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
business  want  to  get  them  that  way. 

Even  with  perishable  products  like  most  of  the 
deciduous  fruits,  the  biggest  and  best  houses  gen- 
erally contract  for  crops  beforehand,  so  as  to 
have  a  definite  amount  of  goods  to  sell,  of  whose 
quality  they  can  be  fairly  certain.  If  a  grower 
wants  to  consign  floods  to  them,  they  will  accept 
them,  but  generally  they  would  sooner  make  an 
offer  for  the  crop  and  be  done  with  it. 


The  Law  on  the  Subject. — California  has  no  law 
which  applies  only  to  the  commission  business, 
which  goes  under  the  general  law  of  agency  and 
upon  custom,  which  of  itself  has  the  force  of 
law. 

To  see  that  the  grower  gets  the  proper  returns, 
he  is  supposedly  entitled  to  examine  the  record 
of  his  goods.  One  reason  why  this  docs  not  work 
is  that  the  really  crooked  concerns  keep  no  books 
that  a  person  can  "make  head  nor  tail  of."  An- 
other reason  is  that  if  a  grower  could  look  over 
the  books  of  his  dealer  he  could  discover  from 
them  who  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  his  goods, 
go  to  the  buyer  and  make  arrangements  to  sell 
d:rect  to  him,  which  would  be  decidedly  unfair 
to  the  middleman,  and  the  middleman  takes  good 
care  to  see  that  that  does  not  happen.  At  all 
events,  the  right  to  look  over  the  dealer's  books, 
if  such  a  right  exists,  is  actually  of  little  more 
than  theoretical  value  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
often  used. 

Another  difficulty  in  having  the  sales  put  down 
for  the  examination  of  the  shipper  is  that  it  would 
often  be  found  that  the  dealer  himself  had  takeu 
the  goods  at  a  price  that  he  saw  fit  to  g;ve, 
which  looks  bad,  but  actually  is  often  a  good 
thing.  The  best  houses  do  a  large  shipping  busi- 
ness to  coast  points  and  the  various  California 
towns,  often  taking  consigned  goods  and  credit- 
ing the  shipper  with  a  fair  market  price  and 
send:ng  them  off  at  their  own  risk  and  profit. 
To  reconsign  at  the  grower's  risk  is  objection- 
able for  a  number  of  reasons,  and  the  only  thing 

else  is  simply  to  report,  "So  many  crates  of  

sold  at  $  , "  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Legally  this  practice  is  somewhat  off  color,  and 
under  all  circumstances  would  be  very  hard  to 
properly  regulate  by  law.  Actually  it  is  good 
for  the  grower  and  very  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  market,  as  by  that  method  a  good- 
sized  surplus  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  -profit  with- 
out prices  being  seriously  affected.  This  is  one 
reason,  too,  why  the  old  established  dealer  is 
better  to  ship  to  than  the  one  who  is  only  out 
for  what  he  can  make  for  the  time  being  and 
has  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  than 
to  sacrifice  it  to  the  peddlers. 

This  shipping  away  of  the  goods  also  makes  it 
better  for  the  dealer  to  buy  produce  outright, 
for  then  he  can  do  what  he  wants  with  it,  rather 
than  to  reship  cons:gned  goods  after  buying  them 
himself.  In  the  latter  case,  if  he  were  forced 
to  make  an  accurate  and  detailed  record  of  the 
goods  and  trouble  should  arise,  he  would  be  open 
to  attack.  By  buying  direct  from  the  grower, 
he  is  not  open  to  this  attack  and  all  this  trouble 
is  avoided. 

Straight  Commission  Faulty. — One  reason  why 
a  system  that  will  give  an  equal  commission  for 
all  goods  is  inferior  to  a  system  where  goods  are 
bought  from  the  grower  by  the  dealer  is  that 
the  dealer  may  have  to  carry  the  accounts  of 
some  customers  long  after  he  has  returned  to 
the  shipper  the  selling  price,  less  commission  and 
expenses,  and  then  lose  the  whole  bill  after  all. 
The  dealers  in  dairy  oroduce,  for  instance,  may 
sell  to  their  best  customers  at  only  half  a  cent 
or  one  cent  above  quotation,  while  buyers  of 
poorer  standing  financially  have  to  pay  about 
two  cents  above. 

Yet  on  a  straight  and  unvarying  commission, 
the  goods  that  were  sold  to  the  best  customer 
would  bring  the  shipper  less  than  those  sold  to 
the  more  unreliable  customer  whose  business  is 
actually  the  less  profitable  to  the  dealer  of  the 
two.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  selling  con- 
signed goods  for  a  definite  commission  is  so  in- 
volved that  detailed  regulation  by  law  or  cus- 
tom is  difficult  and  pi-actically  impossible,  and 
the  only  thing  for  the  grower  to  do  is  to  find 
an  honest  and  capable  dealer  and  trust  h;m  to 
do  what  is  right.  There  are  plenty  of  good,  capa- 
ble dealers  and  by  trading  solely  with  them  the 
others  would  soon  be  eliminated  and  many  of  the 
present  problems  would  be  solved. 

The  buying  of  produce  by  the  dealer  even  now 


solves  part  of  these  problems;  but  probably  it 
will  never  be  possible  to  dispose  of  all  of  the 
goods  that  way,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
might  be  sold  direct,  the  grower,  by  producing 
first-class  goods  and  packing  them  properly,  may 
always  find  it  wise  to  have  his  goods  sold  on 
comm:ssion.  The  dealer,  when  he  buys  direct, 
always  makes  an  allowance  for  risk  and  another 
for  the  use  of  his  capital,  which  the  grower  can 
save,  if  he  selects  the  proper  dealer,  by  keeping 
the  risk  himself  and  reaping  the  profits. 

But  ultimately  the  greatest  thing  of  all  in  the 
marketing  lines  is  cultural:  to  grow  a  first-class 
lot  of  fruit  or  produce,  and  when  that  is  grown, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  buy  it,  under 
ord:nary  conditions. 

The  producer  must  decide  for  himself  what 
things  to  grow,  and  if  any  person  could  guess 
with  certainty  what  things  would  pay  best  a  sea- 
son in  advance,  he  would  retire  wealthy.  Some 
persons  make  it  a  rule  to  plant  those  crops  which 
others  are  quitting  and  stop  planting  things  that 
have  paid  too  well.  Others  raise  the  same  crops 
year  after  year  and  rely  on  making  a  good  repu- 
tation for  their  goods  and  striking  a  good  aver- 
age in  prices.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who  sim- 
ply grow  those  things  that  have  paid  well  the 
season  preceding  the  time  of  planting  seldom 
make  a  good  profit,  and  that  the  men  who  have 
the  best  reputation  for  any  class  of  goods  and 
get  the  highest  prices  are  those  that  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  the  same  thing,  bring  it  to  the  h'gh- 
est  degree  of  excellence,  and  every  season  have 
enough  to  keep  their  brands  before  the  public. 


A  MULTITUDE  OF  COUNSELLORS  LACK 
WISDOM. 


To  the  Editor :  Is  Dwarf  Essex  rape  valuable 
for  hay  and  for  green  feed  for  hogs  and  horses? 
I  planted  about  half  an  acre  and  it  has  grown 
finely.  It  is  about  8  inches  high.  The  people 
around  here  tell  me  that  rape  ruins  the  land  and 
can  only  be  seeded  every  five  years,  but  I  under- 
stand from  seed  dealers  that  it  did  not  need  to 
be  sown  every  year  and  was  something  like  al- 
falfa. I  have  70  acres,  and  if  Essex  rape  is  a 
good  and  valuable  feed  I  could  put  some  more 
in  now,  as  we  have  had  rain,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  ruin  the  land.  L.  R. 

Lincoln. 

[You  have  had  advice  enough  to  ruin  anything. 
Dwarf  Essex  is  not  a  hay  plant.  It  is  good  for 
green  feeding  of  stock  during  the  rainy  season 
and  afterward,  as  long  as  moisture  remains  in  the 
soil,  when  it  is  disposed  to  grow  well  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults for  later  summer  feeding  can  be  secured. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  rape  will 
destroy  the  soil  than  a  growth  of  mustard  (to 
which  the  plant  is  closely  related)  will  have  this 
effect.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  like  alfalfa  in 
its  ability  to  restore  the  soil  by  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  It  is  not  perennial  like  alfalfa,  but 
it  may  volunteer  freely.  For  plowing-in  green, 
for  feeding  followed  by  a  return  of  the  manure 
to  the  land,  and  for  opening  up  the  soil  by  its 
root  action,  rape  is  a  good  plant — if  you  can  get 
growth  enough  to  make  it  worth  while.  This 
you  can  tell  by  watching  the  little  piece  you  now 
have,  and  get  more  or  less  afterward  on  the  basis 
of  such  watching. — Editor.] 

BURYING  THE  BUD-POINT  OF  CITRUS 
TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  find  out  as  soon 
as  possible  the  probable  damage,  if  any,  resulting 
from  the  buds  of  young  orange  trees  being  a 
trifle  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Wahtoke.  J.  E.  C. 

We  should  expect  no  injury  from  the  budding 
point  of  young  orange  trees  being  a  trifle  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  if  the  soil  was  light  and 
irrigation  done  in  deep  furrows  away  from  the 
trees.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  irrigation  water 
allowed  to  settle  around  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
there  will  be  probably  more  injury  from  gum 
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disease  than  if  the  bud  were  higher  and  no  wounds 
covered  in.  All  things  considered,  however,  it 
would  be  notably  better  that  the  bud  wounds 
should  be  clear  of  the  surface. 

Dr.  Snowden's  Observations. 

Since  writing  the  above  direct  reply  to  our 
subscriber's  question,  we  receive  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Snowden  of  Los  Angeles 
for  the  Covina  Argus,  discussing  the  danger  in 
deep  planting  of  citrus  trees,  from  which  we  take 
the  following : 

The  covering  of  the  root-crown  of  citrus  trees 
with  soil  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  grave  mistake. 
I  wish  to  express  my  conviction  that  much  of  the 
bad  condition  that  is  found  in  citrus  orchards  is 
directly  traceable  to  this  cultural  error. 

During  recent  visits  to  orange  groves  in  Covina 
and  vicinity,  where  I  was  engaged  to  make  an- 
alyses of  the  soil,  I  noticed  that  many  trees  were 
buried  above  the  root-crowns.  I  also  noticed  that 
this  condition  was  much  more  evident  at  the  lower 
end  of  orchards  than  at  the  upper  end,  caused,  as 
every  rancher  knows,  by  washing  of  the  soil  from 
the  upper  end  to  the  lower,  because  of  irrigation 
in  straight  furrows,  and  also  because  of  storms 
in  winter,  that  found  the  top  soil  unprotected  by 
any  cover-crop  or  mulch. 

Also,  my  investigations,  stretching  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  have  convinced  me  that  California 
citrus  orchards  have  been  generally  planted  too 
deeply  at  the  outset.  I  have  found  that  this  mis- 
take has  been  a  common  one  in  California.  When 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  sick  trees  struggling  for 
life,  with  their  root-crowns  completely  buried,  and 
in  the  same  vicinity  companion  trees,  healthy  and 
thriving,  with  the  root-crown  above  ground,  the 
difference  has  been  too  noticeable  to  be  ignored. 
And,  where  these  root-crowns  were  covered,  in 
seme  instances  the  ground  was  baked  hard  above 
them,  making  a  cement-like  encasement  around 
the  base  of  the  trunk.  Not  always  is  this  the  case, 
for  soils,  of  course,  differ ;  but  it  was  -often  a  fact 
that  the  baked  earth  formed  an  impenetrable 
cover,  while  the  crown-roots  must  have  air,  and 
must  not  be  smothered.  The  violation  of  this 
natural  law  I  have  observed  in  many  California 
citrus  orchards. 

In  Florida  the  orchardist  would  no  more  think 
of  deeply  covering  the  crown-roots  than  he  would 
think  of  planting  the  trees  top  downward. 

Go  into  the  natural  forests  where  trees  grow  as 
nature  intended  them  to  grow,  and  you  will  find 
every  tree  with  its  root-crown  exposed ;  and  when 
some  accident  has  happened  to  change  this  con- 
dition, you  will  discover  a  sick  tree,  even  in  the 
primeval  woods. 

Last  March,  by  request  of  the  owner,  I  examined 
a  large  citrus  orchard  in  the  Glendora  district.  I 
prescribed  for  the  orchard  after  the  necessary  soil 
analysis,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  trees  re- 
sponded beautifully  to  the  treatment.  In  October 
another  examination  being  requested,  the  investi- 
gation revealed  the  fact  that  the  trees  not  respond- 
ing to  the  previous  treatment  were  very  badly 
soil-bound.  The  ground  beneath  them  was  hard- 
ened like  a  cement  encasement  around  the  base  of 
the  tree,  while  under  neighboring  trees  the  hard- 
ened soil  was  liberally  fissured  by  open  cracks 
radiating  from  the  tree  on  every  side. 

In  the  Covina  orchards  examined  the  other  day. 
the  unthrifty  trees  were  generally  soil-bound 
trees,  and  they  were  shy  bearers ;  while  the  im- 
mediate neighboring  ones  that  were  thrifty  and 
good  bearers,  were  set  in  soil  that  was  friable 
everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree. 

But  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  soil  next 
to  the  trunk  be  hardened  to  do  damage,  for  in  a 
soil  of  high  capillary  efficiency — in  itself  of  "car- 
dinal virtue" — the  continual  accretion  and  con- 
centration of  soluble  salts  in  contact  with  the  base 
of  the  trunk,  furnishes  a  fruitful  source  of  injury 
to  the  tree.  That  salts  do  accumulate  under  the 
tree  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  J.  Elliott  Coit,  as 
stated  by  him  in  the  soil  convention  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  October,  1910.  But  even  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  water  might  in  such  a  soil  have  the 
same  effect,  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  the  flooding  of 
the  base,  which,  as  is  well  known,  leads  to  serious 
disturbances  in  the  well-being  of  the  tree.  _ 

Aside  from  this  damaging  influence,  it  is  so 
necessary  that  there  be  primary  surface  roots,  that 
adventitious  roots  frequently  make  their  appear- 


ance here  after  the  tree — if  set  deeply — has  been 
planted  a  sufficient  time.  In  the  Glendora  or- 
chards some  of  these  adventitious  roots,  unable  to 
pierce  the  "armor"  confronting  them,  had  half- 
encircled  the  trunk  before  effecting  their  escape 
In  other  cases  some  of  the  original  crown  roots 
had  put  out  branches  that  shot  almost  straight 
upward  in  their  effort  to  get  needed  ventilation. 
This  is  the  most  aggravated  case  that  has  come 
under  my  notice,  and  it  is  not  likely  than  many 
like  it  will  be  encountered. 

In  this  climate  it  appears  necessary  that  the 
base  of  the  newly  planted  tree  be  banked  with 
earth  to  protect  its  root-crown  from  the  burning 
sun;  and  it  may  be  further  useful  for  the  protec- 
tion of  crown  buds  or  grafts  from  frost,  where 
the  tops  are  killed  to  the  ground,  since  a  new  top 
might  be  sooner  secured  in  such  a  case  than  where 
rebudding  must  be  done. 

Apart  from  th;s  transient  advantage  the  prac- 
tice of  deep  planting  is  positively  detrimental, 
and  time  will  prove  that  it  must  be  abandoned, 
recourse  being  had  to  the  temporary  embank- 
ment at  the  base,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
tree  shall  have  acquired  sufficient  top  to  shade  its 
root-c-rown  from  the  noon-day  sun. 

I  am  confident  that  with  this  source  of  trouble 
eliminated,  and  a  suitable  chenrcal  constitution 
of  the  soil,  as  indicated  by  analysis,  established. 


Citrus 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

The  Canal  and  the  Citrus  Interest. — Investiga- 
tions have  been  in  progress  for  several  months 
past  on  the  part  of  a  few  leading  citrus  growers, 
especially  those  representing  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  relative  to  shipping  oranges 
and  lemons  by  water  after  the  Panama  Canal  is 
opened. 

It  will  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  ship  the 
entire  citrus  crop  by  that  route,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  orange  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  can  be  sent  by 
water,  and  the  canal  also  will  open  many  for- 
eign markets  to  American  fruits. 

From  the  investigations  that  have  been  made, 
it  is  believed  that  the  fruit  can  be  shipped  from 
the  point  of  production  to  the  Eastern  market 
at  an  average  of  about  50  cents  per  box.  This 
includes  taking  the  fruit  from  the  packing-house 
to  the  harbor  by  rail,  loading  it  on  the  ship,  and 
carrying  it  to  New  York  or  some  other  Atlantic 
port,  and  then  distributing  it  by  rail  to  the  inte- 
rior. The  cost  will  not  be  so  high,  of  course,  on 
fruit  that  is  consumed  at  the  seaboard,  but  a 
large  quantity  of  it  will  be  shipped  to  the  in- 
terior, depending  upon  what  freight  rates  tin- 
Eastern  railroads  make. 

It  is  figured  that  the  fruit  can  be  shipped  by 
water  and  then  distributed  as  far  west  as  Buf- 
falo and  Pittsburg  territory — possibly  farther. 
The  territory  east  of  the  western  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania now  takes  about  one-third  of  the  total 
orange  crop,  and  judging  from  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  production,  it  is  likely  that  Cali- 
fornia will  be  raising  60,000  carloads  of  citrus 
fruits  by  the  time  the  canal  is  opened  and  this 
trade  route  is  developed.  That  would  mean  that 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  take  about  20,000 
cars. 

Th;s  would  be  the  same  as  80  cents  per  100 
pounds,  on  an  average,  with  refrigeration  in- 
cluded, compared  with  $1.15  per  100  pounds  which 
the  orange  growers  are  paying  now,  with  refrig- 
eration extra. 

Every  ship  will  have  its  own  refrigeration 
plant,  and  when  the  fruit  is  once  put  on  board 
ship  it  can  be  kept  at  any  temperature  desired. 
This  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using 
refrigerator  cars  at  this  end  of  the  haul.  The 
fruit  can  be  loaded  at  the  packing-house  directly 
into  an  ordinary  boxcar  without  having  to  pay 
any  attention  to  ventilation,  for  it  will  be  only 
a  few  hours'  run  from  almost  any  point  in  the 
southern  California  citrus  regions  to  the  water- 
front. 

Refrigerator  cars  will  be  needed,  however,  in 
the  East  for  the  distributive  trade;  for  in  the 
cold  weather  they  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 


many  of  the  hitherto  unaccountable  disabilities 
and  diseases  of  citrus  trees,  notably  gum  diseases, 
will  disappear. 

The  method  of  irrigation  as  practiced  here  will 
doubtless  account  for  the  deeper  covering  of  the 
crown-roots  in  the  lower  side  of  some  orchards 
by  the  washing  of  portions  of  the  soil  from  the 
higher  side  down  upon  them ;  and  some  orchard- 
ists,  recognizing  this  fact,  have  endeavored  in  a 
crude  way  to  offset  it  by  carting  the  earth  from 
the  lower  side  to  the  higher,  while  others  have 
boxed  the  trees  with  boards  to  prevent  this  in- 
undation with  the  transported  soil. 

A  system  of  irrigation  that  will  obviate  this 
difficulty  should  be  adopted.  I  feel  convinced 
that  in  time  sub-irrigation  will  be  the  rule,  for 
this  and  other  good  reasons.  It  is  certain  that 
the  more  natural  we  can  make  the  conditions  of 
the  tree,  the  more  completely  it  is  going  to  re- 
spond to  our  cultural  efforts. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  every  rancher 
who  reads  this  article  to  go  out  and  ascertain 
how  many,  if  any,  of  his  trees  are  soil-bound,  and 
how  many  of  them  are  suffering  from  suffocation 
of  the  crown-roots.  Then,  having  inspected  these 
trees,  he  should  compare  them  with  those  that  are 
not  in  this  condition.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  dis- 
cover that  the  difference  will  often  be  the  differ- 
ence between  sickness  and  health. 


Notes. 

fruit  from  freezing,  and  in  hot  weather  the  fruit 
will  need  to  be  iced  in  the  usual  manner  if  it 
is  shipped  any  great  distance. 

To  be  sure,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  will 
continue  to  go  to  market  as  at  present,  and  the 
railroads  may  considerably  reduce  the  present 
rate  in  ord-er  to  hold  the  highly  profitable  citrus 
fruit  business. 

Water  transportation  will  be  a  great  boon  for 
the  lemon  industry,  for  it  will  allow  lemons  to 
be  laid  down  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  much 
less  than  at  present,  and  therefore  the  California 
product  will  be  better  able  to  compete  with  that 
from  Sicily.  Heretofore  Italian  lemons  have  prac- 
tically barred  out  the  California  product  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  most  of  the  year,  although 
last  season  Western  shippers  marketed  more  lem- 
ons in  New  York  than  ever  before.  But  when 
water  transportation  is  available,  they  will  be 
able  to  compete  actively  for  the  Eastern  trade. 

Of  course,  the  shipment  of  oranges  and  lemons 
by  water  will  not  be  developed  all  at  once  when 
the  canal  is  available  for  use.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  many  problems  to  be  solved  in  connection 
with  water  transportation,  and  its  use  will  be 
a  matter  of  growth.  It  is  not  likely,  either,  that 
solid  cargoes  of  fruits  will  be  shipped,  but  only 
a  few  thousand  boxes  at  a  time.  Naturally  only 
a  portion  of  a  ship  will  be  available  for  refriger- 
ation space,  and  ships  generally  will  carry  mixed 
cargoes.  This  will  benefit  the  fruit  industry,  for 
it  will  make  a  steady  market  instead  of  causing 
a  congestion — which  would  result  from  dumping 
a  whole  cargo  into  New  York  at  one  time.  A 
cargo  of  7,500  tons,  for  instance,  would  be  500 
cars;  this  would  be  enough  to  supply  the  region 
contiguous  to  New  York  for  several  days.  In- 
stead of  that,  100  or  200  cars  will  be  shipped 
each  day,  or  every  other  day,  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  markets  will  absorb  that  amount  without 
trouble. 

New  Citrus  Plantings. — Spring  plantings  of  new 
groves,  both  oranges  and  lemons,  will  not  be  as 
great  as  was  expected  a  few  months  ago.  The 
principal  cause  of  the  decrease  is  the  winter 
frosts,  which  had  a  double  effect.  They  cut  down 
the  available  supply  of  trees,  and  they  abridged 
the  resources  of  many  growers  who  had  expected 
to  enlarge  their  holdings. 

Nurserymen  in  some  localities  were  badly  dam- 
aged by  the  frosts.  Many  thousands  of  young 
trees  were  killed.  But  this  did  not  correspond- 
ingly benefit  those  whose  trees  were  uninjured  by 
increasing  the  price,  for  the  demand  for  trees  was 
abridged  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  supply. 
Consequently  those  growers  who  are  carrying  out 
their  planting  plans  are  able  to  get  trees  at  about 
the  same  price  they  would  have  paid  had  there 
been  no  frost. 
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Accident  Compensation  Which  Will 

Be  Just. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  before  me  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Pillsbury  asking 
that  I  tell  him  of  any  other  "chickens" 
in  the  Industrial  Accident  Board's  pamph- 
let. As  this  discussion  was  started  as  a 
public  proposition,  I  will,  if  you  will  grant 
me  a  little  more  space,  endeavor  to  give 
him,  that  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
main  one  affecting  the  farmer. 

The  Roseberry  law  applies  to  the  far- 
mer as  to  all  other  employers  of  labor. 
This  fact  is  emphasized  in  the  Accident 
Board's  pamphlet,  paragraph  3,  page  15. 
Now  the  Roseberry  law  and  all  of  your 
arguments,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  were  founded 
upon  the  basic  principle  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  should  pay  the  cost.  True,  you 
have  changed  your  arguments  upon  the 
showing  by  Mr.  Williams  and  others  that 
the  farmer  could  not  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  business  add  this  cost  to  his  sell- 
ing price.  In  your  pamphlet,  paragraph 
1,  page  14,  you  say:  "As  soon  as  the 
century-old  injustice  to  the  injured  was 
put  an  end  to,  'compensation'  became  in 
dispensible  lest  the  injustice  be  merely 
transferred  from  the  employee  to  thr 
employer,  and  two  such  wrongs  can  never 
make  one  right."    Thus  by  your  own 
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MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
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SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


arguments  made  at  different  times,  the 
Roseberry  law  is  convicted  of  wrorking  an 
injustice.  It  stands  today  doubly  convict- 
ed as  the  arguments  have  shown  that  the 
farmer  will  of  necessity  be  taxed  twice. 
First  he  will  have  his  own  liability,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  if  he  lets  a  contract 
to  build  a  house  or  barn  or  buys  a  piece 
of  machinery  or  wagon  the  contractor  or 
manufacturer  has  added  his  liability  in- 
surance to  the  purchase  price. 

You  have  tried  in  your  arguments,  Mr. 
Pillsbury,  to  tell  the  farmer  how  he  can 
protect  himself.  In  this,  however,  you 
have  as  in  some  of  your  other  arguments 
told  him  only  half  the  truth.  You  told 
him  by  taking  out  a  policy  and  paying 
one  or  one  and  one-half  per  cent  upon  his 
payroll  he  would  be  protected  up  to  $5000. 
Vou  neglected  to  tell  him,  however,  that 
the  minimum  premium  would  not  be  be- 
'ow  $20.  There  are  many  places  of  five 
or  ten  acres  that  only  hire  help  in  the 
rush;  say,  for  a  month.  The  wages 
would  be,  say,  $40  and  board;  premium 
520.  The  rate  would  be  50%  on  the  pay 
oil.  Say  he  had  perhaps  20  acres  and 
had  a  man  possibly  about  a  year;  the 
wages,  say,  $400  and  board;  the  rate  5%. 

The  Government  has  its  Country  Life 
•ommission,  the  State  its  Board  of  Trade, 
there  are  the  Chambers  of  Commerce; 
the  development  boards  all  trying  to  get 
the  people  "back  to  the  farm";  trying 
to  cut  up  the  large  land  holdings,  while 
vour  law  and  the  labor  organizations 
ire  trying  to  tie  a  can  to  him  to  see  how 
car  he  can  run  "back  to  the  farm"  be- 
"ore  somebody  gets  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  the  legislative  com- 
mittees at  Lodi  believe  that  there  should 
->e  a  law  that  will  compensate  the  party 
njured,  but  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
farmer  should  stand  the  brunt  of  it. 
«Vorking  along  these  lines  we  expect  at 
the  proper  time  to  advance  some  plan 
that  may  prove  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Geo.  W.  Ashley,  Chairman  "Waukeen" 
Assn's  Legislative  Committee. 
Stockton. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  NITRATE 


To  the  Editor:  Several  cases  of  low 
^rade  nitrate  have  in  the  past  appeared 
on  the  market,  and  I  am  writing  you  to 
suggest  that  you  advise  correspondents 
to  purchase  nitrate  from  trustworthy 
dealers  only.  One  adulterant  is  common 
salt,  and  sometimes  salt  cake  has  been 
used.  Both  are  worthless  as  fertilizers 
and  contain  no  plant  food.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  purchase  nitrate  in  original  bags 
which  now  contain  about  200  pounds. 

So  far  as  the  Chilian  producers  of 
nitrate  are  concerned,  however,  the 
greatest  care  is  taken,  and  samples  are 
drawn  by  inspectors  from  all  cargoes  be- 
fore they  leave  the  ports  of  Chili,  and 
heavy  fines  would  be  imposed  upon  any 
producers  who  attempted  to  export  low 
grade  nitrate.  Salt  cake  residue  made 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  acid  has  also  been  used  to  adul- 
terate nitrate,  and  in  certain  cases  has 
been  sold  as  niter-cake.  This  name  tends 
to  give  it  a  false  value.  It  is  also  worth- 
less as  a  plant  food.  On  our  part,  we 
have  done  all  that  is  possible  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard,  and  that  our  policy 
will  be  the  same  in  the  future  you  may  be 
fully  assured,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  co-operate  with  us  in  helping 
to  prevent  sales  of  low  grade  nitrate, 
which  we  would  greatly  deplore. 

William  S.  Meyers,  Director  Nitrate 
of  Soda  Propaganda. 

New  York. 


MORSES 


Garden  Guide-1912 

is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  guide  for  the 
garden  we  have  ever  issued.  It  contains  128 
pages  of  very  useful  information.  It  should  bo 
in  the  home  of  everyone  interested  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Trees.  It  isfree.  Writefor  it  today. 


NORSE'S 


WAX  BEAN 

(MICHIGAN  WHITE  WAX) 
19  the  one  bean  which  stood  all  the  tests  of  our 
trial  testing  ground  demands. 
It  is  a  prolific  grower,  rustproof,  brittle,  tender 
and  stringlesa.   Plant  a  packet  for  this  year. 


NORSES 


SWEET  CORN 

(MORSE'S  GOLDEN  CREAM) 
Is  without  doubt  the  finest  corn  we  have  ever 
offered— it  is  a  sweet,  tendel  corn  and  parti- 
cularly hardy.  This  corn  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Set  aside  a  little  plot  and  try  it. 


NORSES 


MELONS 

Our  line  of  Melon  Seeds  never  contained  a  more 
satisfactory  lot  of  dependable  varieties  than 
this  year.  See  pages  25,  26  and  27  of  1912  Guide. 


NORSES 


SQUASHES 

In  all  Standard  Summer  and  Winter  varieties. 
If  our  catalogue  docs  net  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  write  us  for  any  information  wanted. 


NORSE'S 


PUMPKINS 

Our  stock  is  this  year  as  complete  as  ever  with 
anything  wanted  in  varieties  of  pumpkins. 


NORSES 


GLADIOLI 

One  of  the  easiest  of  bulb  culture  and  when 
in  bloom  the  most  pleasing  of  all  flowers. 
The  great  variety  of  colorings  make  the  grow- 
ing of  Gladiolus  a  most  fascinating  pleasure. 
Pages  47  and  48  of  our  Garden  Guide  describes 
endless  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower. 


NORSE'S 


DAHLIAS 

A  growing  popular  flower,  each  year  Beeing  it 
becoming  more  prominent.  The  wonderful 
improvement  in  this  flower  accounts  for  its 
growth  among  flower  lovers  everywhere. 
It  is  a  particularly  splendid  flower  for  late 
summer  and  early  fall  blooming. 
Pages  103  and  104  of  our  Garden  Guide 
fully  describes  these  brilliant  plants. 


NORSES 


SUGGESTIONS 

Of  late  all  cities  are  looking  to  the  City  Beau- 
tiful. Could  anything  be  more  delightful  to 
Bee  than  the  vacant  lots  and  hillsides  covered 
with  blooming  plants  or  growing  greens.  In 
order  to  aid  the  beginner  we  oiler  the  follow- 
ing suggestions— 

For  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS— Long  Scarlet 
Radish,  Hanson  Lettuce,  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
French  Horn  Carrot.  Purple  Top  Flat  Dutch 
Turnip,  Double  Curled  Parsley. 
For  WINDOW  BOXES— Gracilis  Lobelia, 
Sprengeri  Asparagus,  Ice  Plant.  Kcnilworth 
Ivy,  Mauranilia,  Climbing  Nasturtium,  Pink 
Ivy  Geraniums. 

VINES  for  the  House— Boston  Ivy.  Passion 
Flower,  Bougainvillea,  Climbing  Roses. 
For  BACK  YARD  Flower  Garden— Gladiolus 
Bulbs,  Asters,  Calendula,  Candytuft,  Ccn- 
taurea,  Dianthus,  Marigold,  Caliiopsis,  Moon- 
flower,  Pansies,  Snapdrairons.  Stocks,  Sun- 
flower, Flowered  Chrysanthemum. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  1912 
GARDEN  GUIDE  TODAY 


C.  C.Morse  &  Co. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

1 1 9  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington 
Navel  Orange  Trees  to  offer,  which  are  free  from  frost, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  first-class  in 
every  respect. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


April  20,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


The  Sugar  Beet  Industry. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

As  one  journeys  over  the  Sacramento 
valley  he  becomes  impressed  with  the 
growing  importance  of  the  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry. In  Yolo  county,  for  instance, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  permit  a  rich 
and  diversified  variety  of  farming,  fields 
of  sugar  beets  are  beginning  to  divide  the 
acreage  with  fruits,  alfalfa  grown  both 
with  and  without  irrigation,  barley,  vine- 
yards, dairies,  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
ranches,  and  farther  north  and  east,  in 
places  where  intensive  farming  has  hard- 
ly reached,  still  greater  fields  of  beets  are 
being  planted. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  industry, 
however,  is  that  it  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  sugar  companies, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  individual  farmers 
grow  the  crop.  Instead,  most  of  the  farm- 
ers choose  to  rent  the  land  and  let  the 
companies  make  what  they  can  from  it. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are 
several  advantages  a  large  company  or 
land-owner  has  over  the  tiller  of  a  small 
acreage.  Another  is  that,  about  four  years 
ago,  a  large  acreage  was  contracted  for, 
but  the  year  was  bad  and  the  growers  did 
not  make  sufficient  profit  to  justify  their 
continuing  in  the  business. 

The  rent  that  is  paid  by  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Sugar  Company,  which  until  re- 
cently raised  or  bought  practically  all  of 
the  beets  grown  in  the  valley,  runs  about 
$10  per  acre,  varying  with  the  quality  of 
the  land.  The  cost  of  growing  the  beets 
is  about  $35,  and  the  average  yield  about 
ten  tons.  This  yield  is  lower  than  it 
might  be  on  account,  of  having  such  a 
large  acreage  to  look  after  and  the  fact 
that  with  hired  help  it  is  difficult  to  get 
thoroughly  satisfactory  work  done. 

Of  this  cost,  a  good  part  goes  toward 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  which  is  very 
essential  to  the  securing  of  a  satisfactory 
stand.  The  ground  is  usually  turned 
over  to  a  depth  of  15  inches  or  so,  and 
in  case  that  it  is  new  land  and  not  loose 
on  top  it  is  necessary,  even  before  this 
is  done,  to  disk  and  harrow  it,  forming 
a  mulch  that  will  fill  up  the  air  spaces 
when  the  soil  is  turned  over.  This  disk- 
ing before  plowing  looks  foolish,  but  is 
said  to  be  essential  if  the  surface  is  hard. 

This  stirring  of  the  soil  to  such  a  great 
depth  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  dis- 
advantages in  raising  beets  on  a  small 
acreage,  but  if  this  can  be  done  by  the 
grower,  the  sugar  companies  lend  such 
other  apparatus  as  a  small  farmer  would 
not  be  likely  to  possess. 

Harrowing  and  cultivating  follow  the 
turning  over  of  the  soil  until  the  top  two 
or  three  inches  are  in  a  fine  mulch.  Seeds 
cost  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  acre.  Occasion- 
ally seeding  has  to  be  done  twice  if  a 
heavy  rain  beats  down  and  forms  a  crust, 
this  seeding  being  preceded  by  a  new  cul- 
tivation. 

Much  of  the  beets  are  grown  without 
irrigation.  The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar 
Company,  however,  besides  the  land  al- 
ready under  ditches,  is  doing  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  developing  ground  water  and 
has  sunk  a  number  of  wells  near  Wood- 
land. 

In  one  place  twelve  wells  have  been 
sunk  in  series.  They  are  30  feet  apart, 
with  12-inch  casing.  At  one  of  the  cen- 
ter wells  a  pit  12  by  12  feet  is  sunk  down 
24  feet  to  ground  water  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  15-inch  pump.  This  well 
is  connected  with  the  others  by  tunnels 
through  which  runs  a  suction  pipe,  going 
down  each  casing.  Then  when  the  15-inch 
pump  starts,  the  water  is  drawn  equally 
from  all  of  the  surrounding  wells. 

As  the  gravel  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
46  feet  and  runs  from  that  to  100  feet, 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  all  that  the 


pump  can  do.  From  this  series  of  wells 
1300  acres  of  land  will  be  irrigated,  the 
capacity  of  the  pump  being  7500  gallons 
per  minute. 

Several  smaller  series  of  wells  are  also 
being  built  in  other  places,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  ranchers  in  the  vicinity  are 
following  suit  to  get  water  for  alfalfa 
and  incidental  purposes. 

The  land  where  this  water  is  to  be 
applied  is  all  plowed  and  planted  before 
ditches  are  built,  a  temporary  ditch  being 
run  along  the  ridges  of  each  field  and 
water  run  down  the  rows  from  it.  Then 
when  the  crop  is  off,  the  ditches  are 
plowed  over  and  destroyed. 

Hindoos  usually  do  the  hand  work  in 
beet  raising  on  a  sliding  scale  contract, 
agreeing  to  do  the  thinning,  two  weed- 
ings,  topping  and  loading.  With  an  aver- 
age of  10  tons  to  the  acre,  this  brings 
them  $17,  and  with  a  larger  yield  or  high 
sugar  percentage  still  more. 

Peculiarities  of  Payment. — There  are 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  contract  made 
with  growers  that  look  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable for  both  grower  and  factory.  The 
more  sugar  in  the  beets,  the  better  for 
the  factory,  as  that  is  what  they  are  after. 
On  a  sliding  basis,  $5  is  given  for  beets 
testing  15%  sugar;  this  means  33Vs  cents 
for  20  pounds  of  sugar.  But  when  there 
is  less  than  15%  sugar  the  company  only 
penalizes  the  shortage  at  25  cents  for  each 
per  cent  less,  down  to  11%,  below  which 
they  are  not  obliged  to  accept  the  beets. 
For  11%  beets  the  company  pays  $4,  or 
36c  for  every  20  pounds,  3  cents  more 
than  when  the  beets  contain  15%  of  sugar. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  nearly  as  much 
loss  of  sugar  from  the  11%  beets  as  the 
15%,  and  the  expense,  of  manufacture  is 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  sugar  extracted.  The  beet  pulp  left 
after  the  sugar  is  extracted  is  sold  for 
a  very  low  price  and  is  really  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  calculation  of  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  beets. 

For  each  per  cent  of  sugar  over  15,  the 
company  pays  30c  extra,  the  same  sched- 
ule holding  with  other  companies  in  the 
State;  this  30c  per  20  pounds  being  com- 
pared with  the  33c  for  15%  beets  and  36c 
for  11%  beets.  The  average  percentage 
of  sugar  last  year  was  about  19,  and  in 
the  previous  year  somewhat  more.  About 
90%  of  the  sugar  is  lost  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  the  loss  varying  with  the 
richness  of  the  beets  and  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

How  this  system  of  payment  on  sugar 
content  works  out  in  practice  is  about  as 
follows:  A  ton  of  beets  containing  227c 
of  sugar  would  bring  $7.10,  or  1.6c  per 
pound  for  the  440  pounds  of  sugar  in  a 
ton.  Another  ton  of  11%  beets  would 
contain  only  220  pounds  of  sugar,  for 
which  the  factory  would  pay  $4,  at  the 
rate  of  1.8c  per  pound.  Yet  they  would 
get  a  much  richer  juice  from  the  first 
beets,  because,  containing  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  impurities,  they  could  be 
worked  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
the  second  lot,  and  the  loss  would  be 
much  less  in  proportion. 

The  factory,  of  course,  does  not  make 
that  kind  of  a  contract  because  it  wants 
to,  but  because  the  growers  want  to  be 
sure  to  get  good  pay  for  the  poorer  grade 
of  beets,  and  the  only  way  they  can  aver- 
age it  up  right  is  to  pay  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  for  the  good  stuff.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  yield  per  acre  that 
makes  it  profitable  to  raise  poor-testing 
beets,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  every- 
one concerned  to  get  as  high  a  yield  and 
test  as  possible.  A  fairer  contract  to 
everybody  would  be  $5  per  ton  for  15% 
beets,  35c  extra  for  each  per  cent  over 
that,  and  a  penalty  of  40  cents  for  each 
per  cent  less  than  15,  or  some  similar 


basis.  As  19%  was  the  average  last  year, 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  mar- 
gin for  the  grower  to  avoid  loss  in  a 
different  kind  of  contract.  The  yield  and 
the  test  can  both  be  influenced  by  the  care 
an  individual  farmer  could  give,  although 
yield  and  test  vary  greatly  with  location, 
as  in  some  places  a  big  yield  means  a  low 
test  and  a  small  yield  a  high  test.  Occa- 
sionally all  things  are  favorable.  Land 
of  the  Yolo  Orchard  Company  rented  on 
shares  brought  to  the  owners  $25  per  acre 
last  year,  as  against  the  $10  cash  rent 
ordinarily  given  for  fairly  good  land. 
One  thing  in  favor  of  beet  growing  is 


that  it  is  a  good  crop  for  the  land  if  the 
crop  is  properly  handled.  The  sugar  it- 
self takes  absolutely  nothing  from  the  soil, 
and  the  pulp  is  fed  back  to  cattle  at  a 
profit.  The  tops  are  pastured  to  sheep 
at  about  $2  per  acre,  and  after  barley  or 
other  crops  are  put  in  they  do  better  for 
the  change  the  soil  has  had.  The  beets 
often  do  better  the  second  year  than  the 
first,  especially  on  old  alfalfa  land,  which 
gives  a  heavy  yield,  and  apparently  do 
well  for  several  years  without  rotation, 
although  beets  in  rotation  or  in  connec- 
tion with  stock  growing  are  really  the 
rational  thing. 


Prove  it  on  your  own  Land 

It  isn't  a  question  of  what  the  Johnson  Tractor  has  done  for 
someone  else,  or  how  cheap  it  works,  or  how  many  acres  it  plows. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  work  it  will  do  for  you,  on  your  land,  with 
your  crops. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  find  out,  and  that  is,  "put  a  Johnson 
Tractor  on  your  land." 

It  will  not  cost  you  one  cent 

We  know  that  the  Johnson  Tractor  will  do  your  work,  and  save 
you  money,  and  to  prove  it,  we  will  ship  you  a  machine,  send  a  man 
with  it,  put  it  at  work,  and  show  you  just  what  it  will  do.  This  does 
not  mean  a  demonstration,  but 

Real  Work  in  your  own  fields  and  orchards 

.until  you  are  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Johnson  Tractor  is 
the  machine  for  you.  When  you  are  satisfied  that  it  will  do  your 
work  and  that  you  can  take  care  of  it  as  well  as  take  care  of  your 
horses,  then  we  will  talk  about  selling  it ;  not  before. 

If  you  are  willing  to  buy  a  machine  that  will  replace  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  horses,  when  you  are  sure  it  will  do  your  work,  write  us. 
Tell  us  the  nature  of  your  soil,  the  type  of  implements  you  have,  and 
the  crops  that  you  grow.   Get  this  one  point  clear : 

It  does  not  cost  you  one  cent  until 
you  know  it  will  do  your  work 


JOSHUA  BENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


for  Particulars 
Address 

C.  A.  RYAN,    orosi,  cal. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 
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Frost  and  Drouth  Injuries  to  Young 

Walnuts. 


To  the  Editor:  The  growers  in  some 
parts  of  this  county  are  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  dying  back  of  hundreds 
of  grafted  walnut  trees.  The  trees  are 
on  ideal  soil,  and  have  apparently  the 
best  of  conditions  in  every  respect.  The 
branches  have  died  back  during  the  past 
winter,  failing  to  leaf  out  this  spring. 
The  die-back  runs  down  into  not  only 
one  year,  but  two-year  and  three-year-old 
wood. 

At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  the  effects 
of  frost,  but  this  seems  impossible,  as 
tender  one-year  grafts  alongside  are  un- 
harmed. This  trouble  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  grove,  but  exists  in  a  number  of 
places,  and  is  a  problem  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  growers  here, 
many  of  whom  have  invested  everything 
they  have  in  the  walnut  business. 

Martinez.  Reader. 

These  troubles,  which  are,  unfortunate- 
ly, quite  widespread,  are  due  to  unfavor- 
able weather  and  moisture  conditions,  of 
which  we  have  had  an  unusual  share  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  In  discussing  the 
trouble  in  Bulletin  218  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station,  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith 
gives  the  following: 

A  form  of  die-back  occurring  In  young 
trees  which  have  formerly  been  thrifty, 
killing  them  down  to  the  forks  or  even 
to  the  ground,  is  a  very  serious  matter 
at  present  in  some  districts.   The  trouble 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Ench  Color  in  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Eekford.    Pure  white. 
Hon.  Mrn.  E.  Kenyon.    Pale  yellow. 
King  Kihvard  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
Lady  GrlHel  Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
MImm  Wllmol.    Orange  pink. 

Pean  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

rpcc  Our  New  Seed  Book  for 
rrVCCi  J912 — of  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  Is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1325  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


ZENO 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  beat  In- 
sect deHtroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
ful I  y  used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  venter 
anil  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


shows  usually  to  a  greater  extent  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  orchard  or  in  cer- 
tain orchards  worse  than  in  others  near 
by.  It  developed  more  extensively  in  the 
spring  of  1911  than  ever  before,  when  a 
great  many  trees  which  had  seemed 
healthy  and  vigorous  the  previous  fall 
were  found  to  be  almost  entirely  dead  in 
the  spring.  Affected  trees  failed  to  leaf 
out  at  the  proper  time  and  more  or  less 
of  the  top  proved  to  be  either  entirely 
dead  or  developed  very  slowly  later  in 
the  season.  Such  trees  often  threw  out 
new  growth  or  suckers  toward  the  base, 
which  made  a  very  vigorous  growth,  while 
the  tops  were  dead  or  very  slow  in  com- 
ing out.  The  leaves  which  finally  devel- 
oped from  the  affected  limbs  had  a  yel- 
low, sickly  appearance. 

This  trouble  is  more  or  less  the  same 
as  that  described  below  as  "Yellows."  It 
is  practically  the  same  in  its  nature  as 
that  described  as  the  "Little  Leaf"  of 
the  peach  and  shows  similar  relations. 
Trees  standing  over  coarse,  dry  subsoil, 
or  those  which  had  for  any  reason  become 
drier  than  usual  show  the  trouble  the 
worst.  Young  trees  under  ten  years  of 
age  show  the  trouble  worse  than  older 
ones.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some 
of  the  worst  affected  districts  to  grow 
alfalfa  between  the  walnut  rows,  and  in 
groves  or  portions  of  groves  which  for 
this  reason  became  drier  than  the  aver- 
age late  in  1910  the  trouble  has  been 
worse.  Even  in  some  fairly  heavy  soils 
the  packing  of  the  surface  on  account  of 
several  years'  irrigation  and  handling  of 
alfalfa  prevented  the  moisture  reaching 
the  subsoil  and  thus  the  same  effect  was 
produced.  Frost  was  also  responsible  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  dying 
back  of  trees  in  dry  ground. 

Trees  affected  in  this  way  should  be 
pruned  back  to  good  live  wood,  if  not  too 
far  gone,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  new  top  will  soon  be  produced.  By 
proper  attention  to  irrigation  late  in  the 
season,  especially  in  dry  years,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  trouble  will  occur 
again  save  in  soils  most  unsuitable  for 
walnuts  on  account  of  coarse  subsoil  near 
the  surface.  We  may  say  here  that  in 
choosing  crops  for  interplanting  walnuts, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  let  the  ground  re- 
main in  alfalfa  too  long  unless  an  abund- 
ant water  supply  is  available,  and  one 
can  be  sure  by  actual  examination  that 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  at  all  times, 
both  for  the  alfalfa  and  for  the  trees. 
In  any  event,  it  is  ordinarily  best  to 
leave  a  cultivated  strip  at  least  eight 
feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  tree  row, 
and  as  the  trees  grow  older  it  is  better 
to  plow  out  the  alfalfa  and  grow  some 
annual  crop  which  will  receive  regular 
cultivation  as  well  as  irrigation. 

Yellows. — Spindling,  yellow  shoots  de- 
velop which  usually  die  back  from  the 
tip.  All  degrees  of  the  trouble  may  occur 
from  slightly  unnatural  yellowing  and 
slenderness  of  the  normal  shoots  to  the 
production  of  masses  of  small,  yellow 
shoots  with  continual  dying  back.  This 
affects  the  English  walnut  and  is  even 
more  pronounced  on  the  northern  Cali 
fornia  black  walnut  in  certain  seasons  and 
places.  It  has  been  abundant  even  on 
black  walnut  trees  of  large  size  in  some 
parts  of  northern  California  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  very  preva- 
lent in  nursery  trees  of  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia species  grown  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  nurseries,  seedlings  of  the 
southern  California  black  walnut  have 
never  shown  the  slightest  Indication  of 
this  trouble.  This  disease  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  affects  the  peach  (which 
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TREES 


From  present  indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting;  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully    complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
204  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  64-«6  Water  St.,  New  York. 


SOUR  ORANGE 

SEED-BED  TREES 

In  any  quantity,  but  order  early,,  as 
they  are  going  fast. 

Navels,  Eureka  Lemons. 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 
F.  H.  Disbrow,  Proprietor, 
R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phones :  Main,  949 ;  Home,  2520. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

High-Grade,  Recleaned. 

Sacked  in  heavy,  seamless  cotton 
seed  bags. 


J.  ROY  BRADSHAW, 
Paradise  Valley,  Nevada. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture1 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
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Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 
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see),  and  also  to  some  extent  the  pecan, 
apple,  and  many  other  trees.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  a  climatic  or  soil  condition 
rather  than  to  any  parasite.  Conditions 
which  result  in  sour  sap  and  similar 
troubles  in  the  stone  fruits  seem  to  be 
related  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  very 
likely  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  dor- 
mant or  resting  condition  through  which 
these  trees  normally  pass  duiing  the  win- 
ter. Also  seems  to  be  connected  with  lack 
of  rain  or  irrigation  late  in  the  season. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  CROWN  GALL 
OR  ROOT  KNOT. 

The  California  Association  of  Nursery- 
men is  wisely  undertaking  to  collect  more 
facts  about  the  occurrence  of  the  so-called 
Crown  Gall  disease  of  nursery  fruit  trees. 
While  we  have  considerable  information 
about  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  trou- 
ble, some  important  points  in  regard  to 
it  have  never  been  settled,  in  California 
at  least.  Accurate  knowledge  along  these 
lines  is  to  the  interest  of  the  nursery- 
man and  orchard  planter  alike,  and  there- 
fore the  experience  and  observation  of  all 
orchardists  is  invited. 

'The  first  question  is:  Does  Crown  Gall 
infect  seedling  trees  planted  in  new  land 
where  fruit  trees  have  never  grown  be- 
fore? Personal  experience  on  this  point 
is  especially  desired,  giving  details  of 
actual  occurrences  from  your  experience. 

Second:  What  is  the  relative  suscep- 
tibility of  the  various  fruit  tree  roots  to 
Crown  Gall? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  susceptibility 
to  Crown  Gall  of  various  seedling  roots 
is  as  follows:  (Use  one  of  the  follow- 
ing numbers  after  each  stock  mentioned: 
1,  "Entirely  immune";  2,  "Slightly  sus- 
ceptible"; 3,  "Frequently  affected";  4, 
"Most  susceptible.) 

Almond....      Mazzard. .-.  Walnut: 
Apricot. . . .      Myrobolan .      English .... 

Apple   Peach   Cal.  Black.. 

Grape   Pear   East'n  "   . . 

Mahaleb....     Quince   Hybrid  

The  Association  asks  that  answers  be 
mailed  to  Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith,  Univer- 
sity Plant  Disease,  Whittier,  Cal. 

A  CALIFORNIA  ORCHID. 

To  the  Editor:  This  morning  I  sent 
you  a  specimen  of  orchid  which  grows  in 
Armstrong  woods.  Since  sending  it  I  read 
the  enclosed  article  from  the  Santa  Rosa 
Democrat.  Perhaps  it  is  correctly  named 
by  the  writer,  but  I  know  some  of  the 
items  are  not  correct.  The  first  day  the 
coltir  is  intensely  magenta,  growing  light- 
er until  the  third  day  it  is  pure  white. 
I  hoped  you  would  tell  me  its  name.  The 
flowers  are  seldom  seen. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Armstrong  Jones. 

Guerneville. 

The  specimen  was  dried  beyond  recog- 
nition. We  presume  the  following  state- 
ment is  correct  subject  to  your  revision: 

The  rarest  flower  that  is  in  the  collec- 
tion at  the  library  comes  from  the  Arm- 
strong Grove.  It  is  the  Calypso.  Botan- 
ically  it  reads:  Calypso  borealis,  Salisb. 
Orchis  family;  bulb  small;  solid;  stem, 
three  to  six  inches  high;  leaf,  an  inch  or 
two  long;  sepals  and  petals  light  to  deep 
rose-color;  six  to  nine  inches  long;  lip, 
brownish  pink,  mottled  with  purple. 
Style:  peteloid,  oval  and  concave,  bearing 
the  hemispherical  anther  on  its  summit 
underneath.  Habitat:  the  northern  Coast 
ranges;  also  across  the  continent." 

This  little  plant  is  termed  a  "rare  and 
exquisite  orchid."  It  grows  lightly  upon 
the  ground  in  beds  of  pine  needles,  has 
one  green  leaf,  and  has  a  sweet  penetrat- 
ing perfume. 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArC  I\  Blake,  MoFall  <fc  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  FIRST  FROST 
THIS  SEASON 

Read  What  This  Grower  Says: 

Mt.  Eden,  Cal.,  March  13,  1912. 
Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  the  electric  alarm  and  con- 
nected it  up  and  it  worked  O.K. 

I  lit  the  pots  last  Saturday  morning.    The  ther- 
mometer registered  27  deg.  outside  of  the  fire  zone 
and  34  deg.  inside  of  fire  zone,  with  65  pots  lit  to  \ 
acre. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I  remain, 
Yours  Respt., 

Frank  Dennis. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Grains  Make  Great  Gains  by  Rains. 

Advices  from  Orland,  Glenn  county,  re- 
garding the  crop  outlook  since  the  recent 
rains  make  pleasant  reading.  Grain  out- 
side the  irrigation  project  was  very  much 
in  need  of  moisture,  and  the  copious 
downpour  has  been  very  beneficial.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  grain  crops  now. 
They  will  be  abundant.  Snow  fell  in  the 
Coast  range  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  foothill 
farmer  and  mountain  orchardist,  but  to 
the  stockmen  of  this  section.  Much  new 
land  has  been  sown  to  alfalfa,  and  as  a 
large  amount  of  this  was  just  coming 
up,  the  rain  was  doubly  welcome. 


Citrus  Culturists  Cite  Cement 
Company. 

The  California  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany recently  beat  a  suit  brought  by  the 
orange  growers  of  San  Bernardino  to  re- 
strain their  operations,  Superior  Judge 
Bledsoe  maintaining  that  the  dust-catch- 
ing devices  installed  by  the  company  per- 
formed their  functions,  and  the  company 
was  allowed  to  continue  doing  business. 
The  orange  men  have  now  brought  suit 
for  $127,000  damages  against  the  com- 
pany, alleging  fumes  from  the  smoke- 
stacks have  injured  their  groves  to  that 
amount,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
orange  men  have  studied  the  law  from  a 
different  angle. 


Thirsty  Thrips  Don't  Thrive. 

G.  E.  Merrill,  chief  deputy  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  has  been 
investigating  injury  done  by  thrips  in 
Solano  county  and  results  obtained  by 
spraying.  He  said  the  injury  this  year, 
both  locally  and  throughout  the  State,  is 
not  serious  as  compared  to  that  of  some 
former  years.  This,  he  said,  was  partly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  dry  fall  and 
winter,  as  thrips  must  have  moisture  at 
that  critical  period  of  their  development, 
otherwise  they  die  in  the  soil. 


Large  Acreage  for  Lemons. 

The  Citrus  Farms  Company  closed  a 
deal  last  week  for  1080  acres  of  land 
near  Oxnard,  Ventura  county.  The  com- 
pany is  negotiating  for  700  acres  adjoin- 
ing, and  will  plant  the  whole  tract  of 
nearly  1800  acres  to  lemons,  which  will 
make  it  the  largest  single  lemon  ranch 
in  the  country.  Including  the  land, 
planting  and  projected  improvements,  it 
is  estimated  that  over  $1,000,000  will  be 
expended. 


Cactus  Cultivation  Continues. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  plants  have 
been  shipped  from  the  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Gardens  at  Chico  during  the  winter, 
orders  having  been  filled  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.  No  less  than  235 
orders  for  spineless  cactus  have  been 
filled  during  the  last  few  days,  besides 
orders  for  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
tons  by  freight,  most  of  these  orders 
coming  from  Southwestern  and  Southern 
States. 


Railways  Responsive. 

Fifty  representatives  of  fruit  com- 
panies and  fruit  growers  met  the  rail- 
road officials  at  Sacramento  recently  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  were  concluded 
to  handle  the  Eastern  fruit  shipments 
conveniently  and  with  despatch.  The 
railroad  men  agreed  to  have  the  icing 
done  at  the  most  convenient  points,  and 
speaking  for  the  Union  Pacific,  General 
Agent  S.  F.  Booth  declared  that  it  is 
probable  the  fruit  trains  can  be  handled 
more  conveniently  than  last  year,  as  the 
line  now  has  considerable  more  double 
track. 


Sharp  Watch  Kept  on  Fruit  Pests. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  B.  V. 
Sharp,  of  Kings  county,  in  his  report  for 
March,  states  the  fruit  crop  prospects  are 
encouraging.  There  will  be  a  full  crop 
of  apples,  pears  and  prunes,  the  frost  of 
February  affecting  nothing  seriously,  but 
apricots  and  almonds.  The  report  con- 
tinues: 

Have  inspected  33,425  trees,  20,912 
grape  vines,  5451  plants,  1527  shrubs  and 
300  sacks  of  potatoes.  I  found  all  in  good 
condition  and  made  few  rejections. 

Spraying  for  codlin  moth  should  be 
looked  after  now. 

The  soil  is  in  fine  condition.  We  think 
the  alfalfa  fields  are  entirely  free  from 
alfalfa  weevil. 


Raising  Alimony  in  California. 

Nat  Goodwin,  the  famous  comedian,  has 
sold  his  ninety-acre  ranch  at  Plactentia, 
Orange  county,  realizing  a  handsome 
profit  above  what  he  paid  for  it  three 
years  ago,  as  land  values  in  this  section 
have  advanced  very  materially  since  Nat 
bought. 


Citrus  Planting  to  Continue. 

That  the  recent  rains  will  have  the 
effect  of  rushing  citrus  tree  planting  and 
cause  a  far  greater  demand  on  the  nur- 
series for  this  class  of  trees,  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  Fresno  nurseryman.  The  citrus 
planting  season  is  just  starting  and  the 
ain  will  have  the  effect  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting  and  will  induce  many 
to  plant  now  who  would  pernaps  have  de- 
layed for  another  year.  The  citrus  season 
gave  promise  of  being  an  exceptional  one 
even  without  the  last  rain,  but  it  is  now 
believed  the  demand  for  trees  will  far 
exceed  all  expectations. 


California  Cherries  for  New  York. 

Frank  K.  McKevitt,  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  is  daily  ex- 
pecting to  make  the  first  shipment  of 
California  cherries  of  this  season  to  New 
York.  Usually  the  Courtland  and  Vaca- 
ville  districts  vie  for  the  first  crate,  which 
brings  an  enormous  price  at  auction  in 
the  Eastern  metropolis,  as  cherries 
shipped  from  this  State  represent  the  first 
ripe  deciduous  fruit  produced  for  the  sea- 
son on  the  continent. 


Intensive  Farming  in  Orange. 

No  less  than  750  small  farms  have  been 
bought  in  Orange  county  since  last  spring, 
increasing  the  population  by  some  4000. 
A  man  who  sold  a  40-acre  ranch  less  than 
three  years  ago,  remarked  that  it  had 
since  been  divided  into  eight  ranches  and 
now  has  eight  farmhouses  on  it. 

The  demand  for  orange,  lemon  and  wal- 
nut nursery  stock  this  season  is  said  to 
be  unprecedented  in  Orange  county. 


Turlock  Tobacco  in  Tulare. 

A  large  area  in  the  Alta  district  near 
Dinuba,  Tulare  county,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Turkish  tobacco  this 
year.  This  section  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  is  said  to  be  the  only  locality  out- 
side of  Turkey  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 
has  been  able  to  discover  where  leaf  of 
the  genuine  Turkish  aroma  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  it  has  been  experimenting  for 
years  in  almost  every  country  on  the 
globe.  The  Turkish  output  is  controlled 
by  a  French  company  which  exacts  a 
heavy  tribute  on  all  exports. 


Drastic  Orders  Modified. 

Orders  were  recently  issued  that  all  the 
citrus  trees  in  the  Marysville  district  of 
Yuba  county  should  receive  treatment  for 
a  parasite  which  is  infesting  a  few  trees. 
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A  practical  multiple  spout  valve  with 
absolute  control  of  each  stream. 
Made  both  two-way  and  three-way. 


If  your  orchard  or  garden  is  not  equipped  with  this  distributing 
valve,  you  are  missing  a  good  thing — doing  more  work  and  spending 
more  money  to  accomplish  less  satisfactory  residts. 

The  special  advantages  of  this  valve  are  that  it  can  be  attached 
to  any  standpipe  as  readily  as  you  would  attach  a  simple  one-way 
valve.  It  has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Requires  no  tools  or  ex- 
perience to  operate.  When  set  in  place  it  will  supply  either  a  large 
or  small  amount  of  water  from  each  opening  regardless  of  the 
amount  required  from  the  others. 

Write  for  Valve 
Catalogue  "P" 

It  contains  full  information  and  prices  of  the  Pomona  Dis- 
tributing Valve,  as  well  as  of  the  Pomona  Circular  Valve,  Alfalfa 
Valve,  Patent  Pressure  .Gate,  etc.,  with  valuable  information  about 
water  and  irrigation.  Your  name  and  address  upon  a  postal  card 
will  bring  you  a  copy  free. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 
MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


UNCLE  SAM  BUYS  LUITWIELER  PUMPS 


When  you  buy  a  Luitwieler  Pump  you  are  in  good  company  and 
taking  no  chances.  The  United  States  Government  has  four  Luit- 
wieler Pumps  in  operation,  and  giving  most  satisfactory  service. 

Nearly  every  year  new  so-called  wonderful  pumps  that  are 
going  to  revolutionize  deep-well  pumping,  make  their  appearance, 
but  in  a  short  time  nothing  more  is  heard  of  them.  The  Luitwieler 
Pump  is  not  an  experiment,  but  has  stood  the  supreme  test  for  up- 
wards of  fifteen  years  and  has  proven  superior  to  all  other  pressure 
pumping  methods  for  minimum  power  requirements,  for  durability 
and  freedom  from  breakdowns  or  bother.  THERE  IS  A  REASON, 
which  is  the  cam  non-pulsating  movement. 

Send  for  free  information  and  investigate  at  once. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Established  1877, 
707-713  North  Main  St,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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As  it  would  cost  $2  per  tree  and  there  are 
some  ten  thousand  orange  and  lemon  trees 
in  the  vicinity,  County  Commissioner 
George  Harney  visited  the  State  Commis- 
sioner at  Sacramento  and  induced  him  to 
modify  the  order  so  that  only  the  infested 
trees,  some  sixty  in  number,  should  be 
fumigated.  The  treatment  of  these  will 
commence  at  once,  and  Mr.  Harney  is 
satisfied  the  parasite  will  be  entirely  elim 
inated  in  this  district. 


The  Wheat  and  Barley  Crop. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Bureau  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  wheat  crop  condition  on  April  1  as 
80%  of  a  full  crop  for  the  whole  country. 
California  wheat  is  estimated  at  80%  for 
1912,  as  against  91%  for  the  last  ten-year 
average. 

Local  reports  of  the  California  barley 
crop  for  1912  give  the  crop  at  75%  of 
last  year's  production  or  50%  of  a  full 
crop.  Some  estimates  are  higher  than 
this,  but  taking  into  consideration  a 
short  acreage  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather  early  in  the  season,  perhaps  the 
50%  of  a  full  crop  estimate  is  about  cor- 
rect. As  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  the  crop 
will  be  up  to  the  average  in  the  coast 
counties,  but  much  below  in  the  interior 
sections. 


Busy  Bees  Buzz  Midst  Bounteous 
Blossoms. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  experiment  of 
bringing  bees  from  Utah  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  winter  was  inaugurated,  the 
orange  blossoms  of  California  proving  a 
welcome  and  beneficial  change  from  their 
diet  of  white  sage  and  alfalfa.  A  River- 
side despatch  says  twenty  carloads  of  the 
insects  are  now  ready  to  be  returned  to 
Utah,  the  original  shipment  being  greatly 
augmented  in  numbers  and  in  prime 
honey-producing  condition  as  a  result  of 
their  winter's  feasting  on  orange  blossoms. 


Orchardists  Optimistic. 

The  rains  of  last  week  have  created  an 
optimistic  feeling  among  argiculturists 
and  fruit  growers  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  reports  almost  unanimously  pre- 
dict at  least  normal  crops,  while  quite  a 
few  declare  for  bumper  crops  of  all  fruits, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  those  which 
suffered  frost  injury  in  February,  prin- 
cipally apricots  and  almonds. 


Rice  Reinforces  Butte's  Resources. 

Rice  has  been  proven  to  be  a  commer- 
cial crop  in  Butte  county.  Experiments 
have  been  going  on  for  the  last  four  years 
and  last  year  the  Balfour-Guthrie  Com- 
pany harvested  several  thousand  dollars 
worth.  Last  week  the  Richvale  Colony 
Company,  owning  lands  on  the  river 
northwest  of  Biggs,  commenced  planting 
1000  acres.  A  lateral  connected  with  the 
Butte  county  canal  has  been  completed 
and  the  land  can  be  flooded  whenever 
necessary.  Plans  for  a  big  rice  mill  are 
now  being  drawn  for  the  Richvale  Colony 
Company,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  the 
mill  completed  in  time  to  prepare  the  crop 
of  1913  for  the  market. 


Successes  and  Sorrows  of  Sonoma. 

Sonoma  county  advices  regarding  the 
fruit  outlook  are  very  promising.  The 
cherry,  prune  and  apple  trees  in  the  Gold 
Ridge  district  are  carrying  a  much 
heavier  bloom  than  ever  before,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  crops  this  year  will  break 
all  records. 

The  poultry  raisers,  on  the  contrary,  are 
bucking  against  a  heavy  advance  on 
nearly  all  kinds  of  feed,  while  the  prico 
of  eggs  still  remains  at  low  tide  figures, 
which  facts  have  again  raised  the  ques- 
tion among  the  poultrymen  of  how  to  get 
prices  for  their  products  that  will  enable 
them  to  feed  their  birds  and  leave  some- 
thing for  themselves. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BV  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  OiGces  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Quarantine  Questions. 

Representative  Simmons  of  New  York 
has  now  a  bill  before  Congress  which  haf 
for  its  purpose  the  extension  of  the  United 
States  quarantine  service  so  as  to  bar  out 
from  our  shores  diseases  of  plants  pre- 
cisely as  today  we  bar  out  diseased  Immi- 
grants or  diseased  animals.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  plants, 
seedlings  and  other  vegetable  growths  at 
the  port  of  entry,  and  also  provides  for 
quarantine  between  the  States.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  push  the  bill  to 
immediate  passage,  and  although  the  in- 
terstate feature  is  meeting  with  some  op- 
position, the  temper  of  Congress  is  said 
to  favor  the  bill  becoming  a  law. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

About  twenty  prominent  sheep  men  met 
at  Alturas  last  week  and  organized  the 
Modoc  Wool  Growers'  Association.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  for  the  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  the  sheep  men  of 
Modoc  county,  particularly  as  regards  the 
use  of  the  Modoc  National  forest.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  some  friction 
between  the  cattle  men  and  sheep  men  as 
to  their  range  privileges,  and  the  stock- 
men will  be  invited  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  and  thresh  out  tlie  questions  at 
issue. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mr.  Mayhew,  from  the  State 
Farm  at  Davis,  spent  two  days  at  the 
Olsen  ranch  at  Concord  last  week  exam- 
ining a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  giving  them 
the  tuberculin  test.  The  entire  herd 
passed  the  test  satisfactorily  and  was 
sold  to  a  large  dairyman  at  Stockton. 

W.  J.  Norman  of  Willows  last  week  re- 
ceived a  consignment  of  pure-bred  mule- 
foot  hogs  from  a  breeder  in  Pleasanton, 
Alameda  county. 


Immense  Lemon  Importations. 

Including  those  aoat  en  route  and  those 
already  landed,  there  were  not  less  than 
222,300  boxes  of  lemons  to  be  discharged 
at  New  York  within  a  week  just  recently. 
This  means  17,780,000  pounds,  or  about 
70,000,000  lemons.  According  to  the 
Fruitman's  Guide,  the  "demand  was  quite 
active,  both  from  local  and  interior  job- 
bers, and  as  a  result  prices  were  from  25 
to  30  cents  higher  than  last  week's  close." 
The  imported  lemons  seem  to  be  able  to 
readily  meet  the  tariff  and  submit  to  a 
tax  of  from  5  to  10  cents  a  box  toward  a 
fund  used  to  fight  the  tariff. 


Cotton  Contingencies. 

A  meeting  of  cotton  growers  of  Imperial 
valley  was  recently  addressed  by  H.  L. 
Sigourney,  a  representative  of  the  Long 
Cotton  Improvement  Association  of  Bos- 
ton, in  an  effort  to  impress  upon  the  grow- 
ers the  importance  of  planting,  keeping 
up  and  improving  the  supply  of  American 
long  staple  cotton. 

He  stated  that  staple  1%  Inches  long  is 
worth  practically  double  the  market  value 
of  staple  that  is  1  inch  long,  and  that 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking' 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


staple  1%  inches  long  is  worth  three  times 
as  much  as  1-inch  staple,  while  there  is 
no  possibility  of  oversupplying  the  mar- 
ket with  long  staple  cotton.  He  urged 
the  valley  planters  to  at  once  enter  the 
field  of  long  staple  growing,  showing  that 
this  is  the  opportune  time  to  make  of  Im- 
perial valley  a  world  renowned  cotton 
center. 


Marshes  to  Be  Money-Makers. 

Owners  of  large  tracts  of  marsh  lands 
near  Suisun,  Solano  county,  nave  com- 
pleted arrangements  to  share  the  expense 
of  reclamation  and  dredging,  and  levee 
construction  will  shortly  be  commenced. 
Twenty-five  hundred  acres  are  already  in- 
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A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 
It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
maticn.  The  valuable  re- 
ference  tables  will  be  very- 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  houee,  the  orch-  g 
ard  or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191  1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

007  AliiMkn  Commercial  Bdg.. 

San  FrunciNoo,  Cal. 
504  Central  B<lg.,  l.os  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  ol 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Food:- 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  th' 
Pacific  Coast. 


eluded  in  these  negotiations,  but  a  much 
larger  area,  it  is  said,  will  very  shortly  be 
reclaimed  under  similar  co-operative  ar- 
rangements. 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

of  corn,  cotton,  cere- 
als, and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


SEEDS 

Fine  large  stock,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  other  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog,  free  and  postpaid. 

ALFALFA  SEED 
Raised  on  non-Irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination.  No  foul 
>r  noxious  seed;  the  best  on  the  market. 
Send  for  sample  and  price,  stating  quan- 
tity wanted. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

110-118  East  7th  St.,  I. on  Angeles. 


Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal- 
low top-soil  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
"  plow  sole  ' '  that  lim- 
its the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this   plant  foc^ 
available,   aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer    expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with    Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


fr 


Write  lor 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro- 
gressive farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener- 
ating barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road- 
rnaking,  ask  for 
Now  Farms  For  Old," 
No.  18 . 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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Installing  Pumping  Plants 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  C.  R.  Sessions. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  installing  a 
pumping  plant  is  to  carefully  plan  in 
detail  the  arrangement  of  the  pump,  en- 
gine, piping,  ditches,  foundations,  and 
building. 

The  pump  should  be  located  as  close  to 
the  water  supply  as  possible,  but  not  so 
near  the  edge  of  an  insecure  bank  that 
proper  bearing  cannot  be  got  for  the  foun- 
dation. The  pump  (if  it  is  a  horizontal 
one)  should  be  so  placed  that  the  dis- 

Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

Soil  Work  Is  My 
Specialty 

Many  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and 
land  buyers  are  constantly  losing  money 
that  can  be  saved  many  times  over  by  a 
small  outlay  for  proper  examination. 

Send  for  literature  showing  what  my 
work  lias  saved  and  made  for  others,  and 
their  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

Ft.  Ft.  SNOWDEN 

Ckemtol  and  Soli  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  SoIIb.  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trlal     I'roduela,    Water.    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali   Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  yearn'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


MM)  Central  Bldg, 


,ns  AngclcM.  fa). 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC  .  SUN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CA    RflnWFI  I     Tr        Speaks  Spanish. 
.  n.  DUUWELL,  Jl.  Mexican  A  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco        Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Hpeclallzes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  baBls.  Man- 
agement for  absent  ownerB,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.    Hurvevn  nnri  suhrtlvlRlons 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
infringements. 

DEW  KV,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911  Crocker  Building.  Pan  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


charge  is  in  the  proper  direction  and  the 
runner  turns  in  such  a  way  that  the  belt 
pulls  on  the  under  side.  The  tight  side 
is  the  bottom,  and  the  loose  side  Is  ou 
top  so  that  the  sag  gives  a  greater  arc 
of  contact  on  the  pulleys  and  hence  a 
better  drive  because  the  slip  is  lessened. 
Very  often  this  simple  little  point  is  over- 
looked, and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
run  the  pump  in  the  right  direction,  to 
cross  the  belt.  This  is  of  course  to  be 
avoided. 

The  runner  of  a  centrifugal  pump  must 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  scroll  of  the 
casing  or  the  pump  will  not  pump  at  all. 
To  the  man  who  is  not  familiar  with 
centrifugal  pumps  there  is  an  inclination 
to  get  the  proper  direction  of  rotation  re- 
versed and  many  a  man  has  fussed  and 
worried  when  the  only  trouble  was  that 
the  runner  was  being  run  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Any  extraordinary  strain  on  the  pump 
casing  caused  by  the  weight  or  vibration 
of  connecting  piping  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  supports  and  braces.  Provision  for 
making  repairs  should  be  studied  and  tlU 
pump  should  not  be  so  placed  that  for  in- 
stance the  runner  and  shaft  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  dismantling  the  whole 
pump  or  piping.  A  pump  runner  is  gen- 
erally so  securely  fastened  to  the  shaft 
that  the  two  must  be  taken  out  together 
and  the  runner  taken  off  the  shaft  in  the 
open  or  in  a  shop. 

Most  gas  engines  turn  over,  that  is, 
the  crank  turns  over  or  away  from  the 
cylinder  at  the  top.  For  this  reason  the 
tight  side  of  the  belt  will  be  on  the  bot- 
tom when  the  pump  is  in  front  of  the 
engine.  This  is  nearly  always  the  ar- 
rangement because  to  lead  the  belt  back- 
ward would  either  cover  the  working  side 
of  the  engine  (that  side  on  which  are 
located  the  governor,  starting  mechanism, 
throttle  and  spark  levers,  etc.)  or  foul 
the  exhaust  pipe  on  most  engines.  In  the 
case  of  a  steam  engine  this  is  also  true. 
The  direction  of  rotntion  of  both  steam 
and  gas  engines  can  be  reversed  by  a  dif- 
ferent setting  of  the  valves,  but  this  set- 
ting is  special,  and  must  generally  be 
made  when  the  engine  is  built. 

The  cooling  water  piping  for  a  gas  -en- 
gine is  not  generally  given  much  thought. 
A  valve  should  be  placed  on  the  inlet  pipe 
for  regulating  the  amount  of  cooling  water 
supplied.  This  is  done  so  that  the  jacket 
of  the  engine  is  protected  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  which  is  sometimes 
more  than  is  safe.  If  the  valve  were  on 
the  outlet  side  and  nearly  shut  off,  the 
pressure  would  come  on  the  jacket  and 
might  burst  it.  It  is  a  good  scheme  to 
have  rubber  hose  connections  on  the  cool- 
ing water  piping  close  up  to  the  engine 
so  that  the  motion  and  vibration  is  not 
transmitted  into  the  piping  causing  leaky 
joints  and  broken  pipes.  When  the  supply 
of  cooling  water  is  muddy  or  has  much 
sand  in  it  the  inlet  pipe  should  be  enlarged 
and  so  arranged  that  the  water  rises 
through  it  to  the  jacket,  thus  dropping 
the  sand  or  mud  which  can  be  removed 
periodically.  This  sediment  might  fill  up 
the  jacket  around  the  cylinder  and  cause 
the  engine  to  overheat  and  crack  the 
cylinder  wall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
exhaust  valve.  Some  time  a  settling  tank 
is  used  into  which  the  muddy  water  is 
discharged  near  the  bottom  and  clear 
water  is  drawn  off  just  below  the  top. 
The  quantiy  of  water  can  be  regulated  by 
a  ball  float  through  which  the  water  runs 
to  waste.  Very  often  the  cooling  water 
for  the  engine  is  drawn  from  a  small  well 
bored  for  this  puprpose.  When  the  pump- 
ed water  is  clear  the  main  pump  can  be 
used  for  the  supply  of  cooling  water  by 
simply  connecting  the  inlet  and  the  outlet 
piping  to  the  discharge  and  suction  of 


the  main  pump.  This  is  very  handy  when 
the  engine  is  above  the  pump  and  the 
water  would  not  circulate  if  it  were  not 
for  the  suction  in  the  main  pump  below. 
Small  circulating  pumps  are  an  expense 
and  complication  and  should  be  avoided 
when  possible. 

Exhaust  piping  should  be  as  straight 
as  possible  and  it  should  be  out  of  the 
way  so  that  -hands  and  clothes  will  not 
be  burned.  AVhen  the  noise  is  objection- 
able a  muffler  can  be  used.  An  exhaust 
straight  up  in  the  air  is  not  as  noisy  as 
one  which  is  horizontal.  A  large  short 
straight  exhaust  pipe  offers  the  least  re- 
sistance to  the  exhaust  gases  from  the 
engine  and  therefore  consumes  the  least 
amount  of  power.  A  loud  exhaust  is 
very  often  of  assistance  to  the  man  who 
is  irrigating  in  the  field.  It  gives  him  a 
constant  knowledge  of  the  engine  which 
if  anything  goes  wrong  will  immediately 
change  its  tune  and  in  the  language  of 
exhausts  cry  for  help.  Where  the  ex- 
haust pipe  passes  through  the  building 
asbestos  or  a  tin  lining  having  an  air 
space  should  be  used,  so  that  the  heat  of 
the  pipe  will  not  be  transmitted  to  the 
wooden  frame  or  siding. 

San  Francisco. 
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the  best  on 
the  market. 
2i  to  ioo  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 

T)i|-vp        All    Sires,   Fittings  and 

*  Valves 
Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.       San  Francisco 


To  Kxtcrmlnnte 
GROl  Ml    SQ1  [RRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
IIOItKKS,    HOOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  STAUFFER 
Oilier:    1 1 _!  I    t'uliforniu    St.,   Sun  Fruncisco 


High  Grade  Irrigation  Pumps 

THE  ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  PUMP  IS  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
TYPE  OF  PUMP  FOR  IRRIGATION  WORK. 


It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  ■elf-operatlait. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 


Write  for  out  latest  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I  J,  2$,  4.  6,  Sand  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLU  TELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERL00-B0Y  |?veJ»y°;J; 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
shecp-shcaring  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 


rnrr   Cf»R   TMF    ACKIKIP  *  catalog  containing  valuable  informal  ion  about 

i  net  rUn  inc.  HOrXlriU  stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you— shows  you-  in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today  —  NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL! 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

Hie  lixclusl\c  ripe  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE!  CO. 
Mala  anil   Howard   SIh..  Bu  Francisco. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


A  Great  Shasta  Stock  Enterprise. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess 
By  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

Shasta  county,  California,  has  many 
times  been  given  publicity  regarding  the 
gold  that  comes  from  her  mines  and  of 
the  great  copper  smelting  plants,  the  two 
combined  producing  annually  $7,000,000 
towards  the  State's  riches,  but  there  are 
other  things  there  which  have  not  had 
the  publicity  and  which  will  remain  with 
Shasta  county  long  after  the  mines  are 
gone,  namely,  agricultural  products  and 
live  stock. 

There  are  four  great  rivers  in  this 
county,  the  Sacramento,  Fall,  McCloud 
and  Pitt.  There  is  more  water  in  the 
Pitt  river  in  summer  than  in  any  other 
in  the  State  and  when  one  thinks  what 
is  going  on  there  in  the  development  of 
water  power,  the  future  is  only  imaginary. 
The  Mt.  Shasta  Power  Co.  at  the  big  bend 
In  the  Pitt  River,  is  developing  a  200,000 
horsepower,  which  will  be  used  for  min- 
ing, electric  railways,  pumping  irrigation 
and  municipal  use;  because  when  this 
plant  is  completed  the  power  will  be  used 
in  the  cities  around  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  is  now  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind 
being  developed  in  California.  This  is 
not  the  only  one  in  Shasta  county,  on  the 
Fall  river  the  Lava  Beds  Power  Co.  is  de- 
veloping an  80,000  horsepower  plant  and 
on  Hat  creek  there  are  two  companies  at 
work  each  developing  a  40,000  horsepower 
plant. 

There  are  500,000  square  miles  of  fine 
timber  in  this  and  Lassen  county.  The 
Goose  Lake  and  Southern  railway,  which 
is  being  built  from  the  Oregon  ilne 
through  this  county,  is  now  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
is  to  be  finished  to  connect  with  their 
main  line  at  Anderson.  There  is  another 
railway  being  constructed  from  Fernly, 
east  of  Reno,  running  north  into  Lassen 
county  and  is  expected  to  connect  some- 
where with  the  Goose  Lake  and  Southern 
railway.  This  county  lies  directly  on 
the  great  line  of  future  travel  from  that 
great  empire,  eastern  Oregon,  to  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  the  Golden  Gate. 
When  these  great  power  plants  are  de- 
veloped and  the  waters  from  the  rivers 
are  conserved  for  irrigation,  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  with  its  millions  of  acres 
of  rich  soil,  is  destined  to  produce  from 
its  soil  the  wherewith  to  maintain  the 
great  population  around  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

The  huge  Sacramento  valley,  swarthy  as 
a  lion  in  summer  and  universally  green 
in  spring,  whenever  the  annual  rains 
knock  at  its  doors,  will,  when  covered 
by  irrigation,  remain  green  most  of  the 
time,  and  where  are  now  small  orchards 
of  olive,  prune,  peach,  plum  and  the  apple 
later  may  be  found  large  orchards,  great 
dairy  ranches  and  live  stock  establish- 
ments. When  water  covers  this  great 
valley,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  it  will,  it  will  be  an  empire  itself 
as  a  producer.  In  Shasta  county  large 
valleys  can  be  found  in  the  timber  belt 
and  along  the  rivers,  which  at  present 
are  claimed  to  have  planted  in  them 
150,000  bearing  fruit  trees  and  room  for 
countless  more,  78,000  head  of  live  stock, 
large  acreage  of  cereals  and  some  dairies. 

Goose  Land  and  Cattle  Company. — The 
writer  has  in  mind  a  ranch  up  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Pitt  river,  which  might  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  hear  about. 
This  ranch  is  known  as  the  Goose  Land 
and  Cattle  Company,  located  in  Goose 
valley,  a  flat  mountain  valley  with  an  area 
of  about  5000  acres  lying  at  an  elevation 
of  3000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  a  basin 
surrounded  by  hills  or  mountains,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  200  to  3000  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  valley.    On  the  southeast, 


where  the  hills  are  lowest,  there  is  a 
narrow  opening  through  which  the  valley 
drains.  This  valley  is  undoubtedly  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  which  has  disap- 
peared owing  to  filling  with  sediment  from 
the  surrounding  hills  and  the  cutting 
away  of  the  main  outlet.  The  soil  of  this 
valley  being  formed  from  sediment  of  de- 
composed rock  and  decay  of  vegetation  for 
hundreds  of  years  is  naturally  rich.  In 
the  center  of  the  valley  there  is  a  tract  of 
about  1000  acres  of  peat  soil,  similar  to 
that  found  on  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  Stockton.  This 
shades  off  on  the  west  to  a  loam;  at  the 
north  of  the  valley  is  some  clay  soil, 
rather  heavy.  The  surrounding  slopes  and 
hills,  as  well  as  some  of  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  is  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
mostly  of  good  quality,  except  in  spots  on 
the  lowlands,  where  it  is  somewhat 
scrubby.  All  over  the  hills,  and  in  some 
places  to  the  very  edge  of  the  open  land, 
there  are  fine  trees  from  two  to  six  feet 
in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is 
mostly  open  land  covered  with  wild  grass, 
timothy,  blue  grass,  etc.,  and  in  places 
will  cut  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  In 
the  center  of  the  peat  land  there  are  some 
tules.  Owing  to  the  elevation  there  is 
cold  weather  in  winter  with  considerable 
snow.  The  precipitation  is  heavy,  prob- 
ably averaging  about  60  inches.  Goose 
creek,  which  enters  the  valley  from  the 
southwest,  comes  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  mountains,  where  a  heavy  snowfall 
insures  a  continuous  flow,  never  supply- 
ing less  than  10  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Modern  Methods. — The  company  own- 
ing this  land  bought  it  up  years  ago  and 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  improving  to 
make  it  a  first-class  stock  farm.  Modern 
methods  were  applied  and  the  same  tactics 
used  as  by  the  Estrella  Ranch  Company. 
Nothing  but  high-class  registered  bulls 
are  used,  with  a  large  herd  of  high-class 
matrons,  and  the  object  is  to  consume  all 
the  hay  raised  on  the  ranch  at  home  and 
drive  it  on  the  hoof  to  market.  This 
year  the  company  fed  off  the  steers  raised 
on  this  high  ranch  valley  as  shoic  two- 
year-olds,  and  realized  a  top  price.  If 
these  steers  had  not  been  highly  bred  and 
full  of  quality  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  gotten  them  off  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

This  great  valley  is  now  under  irriga- 
tion. Twelve  miles  of  irrgating  ditches 
have  been  built,  also  two  miles  of  drain- 
age djtches,  4200  feet  of  power  ditch,  with 
a  present  capacity  of  about  6  cubic  feet 
per  second,  has  been  developed,  and  1100 
feet  of  power  pipe-line,  steel  pipe  with 
diameters  of  8,  10  and  12  inches,  deliver- 
ing water  from  the  power  ditch.  The 
power  plant  consists  of  a  36-inch  impulse 
wheel,  a  sawmill,  planing  and  shingle 
mill  are  on  this  ranch,  cutting  and  mak- 
ing ready  for  use  all  the  material  neces- 
sary for  buildings  on  the  place. 

Thirty  miles  of  good  fences  have  been 
built  in  the  valley,  cutting  it  up  to  suit 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  handling 
a  large  lot  of  cattle. 

Nine  good  barns  have  been  built  so  that 
all  the  hay  can  be  covered  from  the  rain 
and  storms  of  winter.  Over  2000  tons  can 
be  put  under  cover.  Without  a  roof  over 
it,  one-quarter  would  be  lost  every  year. 
There  are  also  six  good  dwelling  houses 
and  many  other  buildings  necessary  to 
handle  this  great  plant. 

The  company  has  a  lease  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  grazing  timber  lands,  at  small 
cost,  where  they  run  their  cattle  In  the 
summer.  The  owners  told  the  writer  that 
their  apple  orchard  produced  as  fine  a 
flavored  apple  as  the  Rogue  River  valley 
apples  of  Oregon.  Also  this  ranch  has 
timber  and  fire  wood  on  it  to  last  for  all 


time.  The  annual  cost  of  irrigation  is  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  ditches  clean.  A  dry 
season  is  unknown  on  this  place. 

The  range  land  they  lease  is  sufficient 
to  carry  2000  head  of  cattle  at  less  cost 
and  without  the  red  tape  connected  with 
government  range.  The  quantity,  quality 
and  temperature  of  the  water  is  hard  to 
surpass  for  domestic  and  stock  purposes. 
One  by  one  these  great  valleys  up  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Shasta  county 
are  being  bought  up  and  being  developed 
into  stock  ranches,  as  it  will  possibly  be 
a  long  time  before  they  can  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  but  this  purpose  is  a 
great  and  grand  one,  helping  to  supply 
the  meat  trade  in  the  fast  growing  cities 
around  San  Francisco  Bay. 


THE  CLIPPER 

»  i  Will   cut   tall  grass, 

short    grass  and 
II  weeds  and  do  all  the 

ss=*~t^^  trimming    along  the 

fence,    walks  and 
»so.  drives.     If  your  deal- 

^££=]£§3tSi§       ers  do  not  keeP  them, 
'v^^P'm»»       let  us  know  and  we 
will     send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon.  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES,  six  months  and  under;  all 
well  enough  bred  and  good  enough  indi- 
vidually to  commend  them  to  the  careful 
breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
503  First  Nat'l  Ok.  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 


OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Five  yearlings  and  several  2-year  olds.  These 
bulls  are  California  raised.  From  the  largest 
registered  herd  in  the  State.  Prices 

$75  FOR  YEARLINGS;  $125  UP  FOR  2-YEAR  OLDS. 


VV.  ML  CARRUTHERS,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3680 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wardwell  Honest — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational, Chicago,  1907. 
P.  Robert  105 — First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago,  1910. 
Altamont  4008 — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  4  champions;  Omaha, 
first  and  second  ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AMD  DAIRYMEN! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  herd  sire?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

Four  Percheron  Mares  and  four  Stallions;  also  their  sire  Port 
Drapeau,  twice  a  first  prize  winner  at  Paris,  and  perhaps  the  best 
Percheron  Stallion  in  the  West,  a  sure  foal  getter  without  a 
blemish  and  jet  black  in  color,  weighs  2200  lbs.  Will  sell  any  of 
the  above  singly  or  in  lots  to  suit.    Prices  right. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


m  Pennant  Dairy 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holsteln  Bulls  that  are  bred  in 
Great  Sire  lines.    We  have  eight 
young  Bulls  that  carry  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.    Hundreds  of 
cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fail  to 
produce   sons   that   are  successful   sires.     Bulls  carrying  the 
|  blood   of   Belle   Korndyke,   Canary's   Mercedes,    Beryl  Wayne, 

De  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  bad  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  tbat  I  must  add  to  my 

f rice  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
lrect  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays.  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  iy„  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy 
and  Produce  Exchange. 


vvritten  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
A  discussion  of  the  commission  busi- 
ness, so-called,  of  this  State  would  be 
incomplete  without  an  account  of  the  San 
Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy  and  Produce 
Exchange:  probably  the  finest  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Before  its  forma- 
tion over  five  years  ago  there  was  no 
head  or  tail  to  the  egg,  butter  and  cheese 
market;  every  dealer  was  a  law  unto 
himself.  Now  through  the  Exchange,  the 
whole  course  of  dealing  in  these  products 
has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  where,  as 
far  as  a  system  can  accomplish  an  end, 
there  is  square  dealing  all  the  way 
through  and  the  tone  of  the  market  is 
so  accurately  portrayed  that  a  close  ap- 
proximation can  be  made  as  to  whether 
it  is  wise  to  store  goods  for  higher  prices 
or  to  clean  off  the  goods  by  reducing  the 
selling  price. 

Before  the  Exchange  was  formed  every 
dealer  fixed  his  own  price,  both  to  ship- 
per and  buyer,  and  no  one  was  quite  sure 
just  what  the  general  price  was.  Each 
dealer  would  try  to  induce  shippers  to 
believe  that  he  was  able  to  get  a  little 
more  for  butter  and  eggs  than  the  other 
fellow,  and  yet  there  was  no  definite  quo- 
tation at  any  time  for  the  shipper  to  tell 
whether  he  was  getting  the  proper  re- 
turns or  not. 

As  a  result  there  was  a  small  but  per- 
petual warfare  between  the  dealers  to  get 
each  other's  customers,  just  as  there  is 
among  the  general  produce  dealers  now, 
and  everyone  knows  what  General  Sher- 
man said  about  war. 

To  get  these  customers  sharp  practices 
were  indulged  in  by  some  dealers,  and 
the  result  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  deal- 
ers and  shippers. 

Then,  too,  there  was  trouble  among  the 
dealers  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 
When  one  dealer  needed  more  goods  he 
would  go  around  and  try  to  buy  them  at 
a  definite  price,  possibly  for  delivery  a 
day  or  so  later.  If  the  price  fell  before 
delivery,  he  might  come  around  and  say 
that  he  had  all  the  goods  he  wanted  or 
after  delivery  claim  that  they  were  below- 
standard  and  refuse  to  take  them.  Then 
he  could  go  and  buy  them  at  the  reduced 
price  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  price  would  rise,  the  seller  often 
would  refuse  to  deliver  the  goods,  or  he 
might  try  to  palm  off  poor  stuff  for  good, 
and  then  there  was  trouble  again.  Thus 
there  was  trouble  all  around. 

Finally  some  of  the  dealers  who  used 
to  meet  informally  every  day  to  discuss 
among  themselves  what  the  selling  price 
of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  actually  was, 
though  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
form  an  organization  through  which  the 
real  selling  price  of  these  products  could 
be  determined  and  disputes  between  deal 
ers  in  their  trades  with  each  other  pre- 
vented, and  so  the  Exchange  was  formed. 

All  of  the  big  dealers  in  San  Francisco, 
possibly  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  be- 
long to  this  Exchange.  Representatives 
of  these  dealers  meet  together  every 
morning  and  by  trading  with  each  other 
make  the  quotation,  those  that  are  over- 
stocked with  butter,  cheese  or  eggs  sell 
ing,  those  needing  supplies  buying.  The 
price  of  butter,  for  instance,  will  keep 
pace  with  the  supplies  coming  in,  so  that 
there  will  never  be  too  much  butter  on 
hand,  within  reasonable  limits,  and  the 
dealers  will  never  be  so  much  sold  out 
that  they  cannot  supply  their  customers 
Those  that  have  too  much  buetter  will 
have  to  sell  on  the  Exchange  to  keep  from 
becoming  overstocked,  and  those  that  havo 
not  enough  have  to  buy  to  get  supplies 
for  their  customers,  so  supply  and  demand 
actually  fix  the  quotations. 


When  a  sale  is  made  on  the  Exchange 
and  the  seller  refuses  to  deliver  the  goods, 
or  tries  to  dispose  of  poor  goods  to  the 
buyer,  a  committee  from  the  Exchange 
decides  the  matter,  and  a  fine  is  laid  upon 
him.  No  trading  among  members  is  al- 
lowed outside  of  the  Exchange  except 
under  certain  limitations,  and  no  ficti- 
tious sales  which  could  lower  or  raise  the 
quotation  is  permitted.  There  is  thus  no 
way  to  juggle  quotations  on  the  Exchange, 
and  as  the  contracts  for  both  buying  and 
selling  are  fixed  by  quotation,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  a  majority  of 
the  dealers  to  have  a  false  quotation,  no 
matter  what  one  or  two  may  want. 

The  quotation  established  on  the  Ex- 
change is  not  the  wholesale  price,  but  sim- 
ply the  price  between  the  dealers.  If  a 
sale  is  made  at  30  cents,  that  remains 
the  quotation,  provided  no  one  will  offor 
to  pay  more  or  sell  for  less.  If  a  sale 
is  made  at  30c,  and  then  some  one  offers 
to  sell  for  29 '  jc,  the  lower  figure  becomes 
the  quotation,  even  if  no  sale  is  made, 
for  it  would  be  an  error  to  say  that  30c 
was  the  price  when  actually  a  person 
could  buy  for  less.  Similarly,  it  would 
be  an  error  to  call  30c  the  quotation  if 
a  person  would  pay  30  Vic.  In  other  words, 
the  last  sale  is  the  quotation,  provided 
no  one  will  offer  more  or  sell  for  less. 
If  they  will  offer  to  pay  more  or  sell  for 
less,  thai  offer  makes  the  quotation.  If 
no  sale  at  all  is  made,  the  quotation  for 
the  preceding  day  remains,  with  the  same 
proviso:  that  a  different  offer  to  sell  or 
buy  is  not  made. 

This  method  of  making  the  quotation 
by  actual  trading  is  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  this  and  many  other  ex- 
changes throughout  the  country,  where  a 
vote  of  the  members  or  a  committee  fixes 
the  quotation,  as  is  done,  for  instance, 
on  the  Elgin  Exchange.  When  a  quota 
tion  is  fixed  by  a  vote,  it  is  founded  on 
fiction,  not  fact,  and  as  dealers  may  wish 
to  influence  the  market  by  a  fictitious 
quotation,  it  causes  confusion  and  may 
result  in  crooked  work. 

How  fictitious  a  quotation  made  by  a 
vote  may  be  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  throughout  most  of  the  winter  the 
quotation  for  the  best  butter  in  Portland 
was  given  at  3Gc.  Much  of  the  time  it 
was  5  and  6  cents  below  that  price  here, 
and  Portland  dealers  could  have  bought 
all  of  the  extra  butter  they  wanted  in 
San  Francisco,  and  for  2  cents  more  de- 
liver it  in  Portland.  It  would  then  cost 
them  3  or  4  cents  less  than  the  Portland 
butter.  In  other  words,  the  quotation  was 
no  good  at  all  except  for  the  moral  effect 
on  the  buyers,  and  did  not  indicate  actual 
conditions. 

After  the  San  Francisco  quotation  is 
made,  a  dealer  can  buy  or  sell  to  his  cus- 
tomers for  any  figure  he  can  get.  Usu- 
ally the  dealer  contracts  with  the  cream- 
ery to  pay  just  at  the  quotation;  but  what 
the  quotation  is,  is  known  to  all,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  one  dealer  to 
say  that  another  is  not  paying  the  actual 
market  price  and  thus  get  his  customer. 
There  is  thus  little  opportunity  for  under- 
hand competition  among  the  dealers  for 
trade,  and  all  trade  must  be  gained  by  effi- 
cient business  management.  This  does  not 
prevent  a  dealer,  if  he  is  that  kind  of  a 
man,  from  claiming  that  his  customer's 
goods  are  poorer  quality  than  they  actu- 
ally are,  and  so  paying  less  than  he 
should.  But  that  is  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual honesty  which  system  cannot  rem- 
edy, and  the  publicity  of  prices  paid  makes 
dishonesty  very  poor  policy,  and  crooks 
now  find  poor  picking  as  dairy  produce 
dealers. 

The  wholesale  price  of  butter,  cheese 


and  eggs  is  usually  from  t%  to  2  cents 
above  quotation — sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  handling,  risk  of  carrying  ac- 
counts, and  so  on.  A  concern  could  sell 
just  at  quotation,  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so, 
but  would  have  all  expense  and  no  profit, 
if  that  were  done,  and  so  would  have  to 
go  out  of  business.  Retailers  who  are 
sure,  quick  pay,  can  of  course  buy  for 
less  than  those  of  not  so  good  standing, 
and  the  business  ability  of  a  dealer  is 
partly  determined  by  the  kind  of  cus- 
tomers he  can  get  and  the  prices  he  can 
make  them  pay. 

The  dealers  also  make  or  lose  according 
as  they  can  guess  at  the  future  of  the 
market,  by  selling  out  clean  before  a 
drop  in  price  or  storing  up  well  before 
a  rise.  They  also  buy  heavily  for  stor- 
age when  goods  are  plentiful,  and  rely 
on  making  a  profit  in  winter  therefrom 
when  prices  go  up.  In  the  winter  of 
1910-11  many  stored  up  too  strong  on 
butter  and  eggs  and  lost  big  sums  as  a 
result,  several  retiring  from  business, 
while  in  1911-12  the  high  prices  all  over 
the  country  enabled  them  to  sell  out  their 
stored  goods  at  a  nice  profit. 

Whichever  way  the  market  goes,  the 
competition  between  the  dealers  makes 
average  profits  reasonable,  and  the  quo- 
tation being  established  actually  by  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  that  same  quo- 
tation being  public  property,  there  Is 
never  any  doubt  what  the  price  of  butter, 
eggs,  or  cheese  is  or  should  be,  as  be- 
tween producer  and  middleman,  one  mid- 
dleman and  another,  and  middleman  and 
retailer;  and  publicity  of  quotation— the 
general  political  and  economic  "cure-all" 
—allows  a  freedom  of  trade  that  is  un- 
known in  any  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
duce trade.  There  is  also  probably  less 
difference  in  the  amount  received  by  the 
producer  of  butter  and  eggs  and  paid  by 
the  ultimate  consumer  than  almost  any 
other  product  of  farm  or  manufacture. 

It  will  probably  be  understood  that  the 
dealer  of  dairy  produce  is  even  less  of 
a  commission  man  than  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  produce  dealer,  as  practically 
all  of  the  creameries  have  contracts  with 
dealers  whereby  a  definite  price,  based 
on  the  quotation,  is  paid.  Unless  the 
quotation  was  fixed  by  the  market  itself, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this,  for  if, 
for  example,  the  dealers  by  a  vote  would 
say  what  the  quotation  was,  they  could 
juggle  the  price  so  as  to  return  to  the 
creameries  any  sum  they  desired. 

A  small  amount  of  consigning  is  done, 
but  this  is  mainly  from  individual  dairy- 
men and  cuts  but  little  figure.  The  fruit 
and  vegetable  produce  men  also  get  a.  few 
eggs  and  some  butter,  mostly  from  coun- 
try grocerymen  and  taken  in  trade.  This 
is  generally  poor  quality  stuff,  and  the 
producer  is  paid  in  trade  and  at  a  low 
price,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
quotation  on  any  day  with  the  amount 
the  groceryman  is  offering. 

Practically  all  of  the  trading  on  the 
Exchange  is  done  on  "extras,"  the  best 
quality  of  goods,  which  comprises  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  goods  received  from 
creamery,  cheese  factory  and  poultry 
farm.  Next  come  "firsts",  then  seconds", 
and  so  on;  but  whatever  the  grade  is 
called,  there  is  always  some  accurate 
method  of  determining  in  what  class  any 
lot  of  goods  belong. 


TREATMENT  FOR  HORSE  WITH 
WORMS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  four-year-old 
mare  that  has  been  broken  about  one  year, 
last  fall  she  began  to  slack  up  on  her 
feed,  and,  seeing  her  pass  one  of  those 


SHEEP. 


BIG 

MONEY- MAKERS 


The  Grand 
Holatein, 
Lady  Dora 
Kornkyka 
DeKol. 

Her  owner  uaes  a  Tubular. 

Wheat  or  other  crops  without  dairy 

ing  robs  the  soil.  Keen  dairy  farmers  who  are 
making  most  money  use  highly  productive 
land  and  big-producing  cows.  For  similar 
reasons  they  use  and  recommend  high-pro- 
ducii.g 

SHARPLES 

TubularCream  Separators 

Twice  the  skimming:  force  of 
others.   Skim  twice  as  clean, 
llr.  D.  H.  Mudgrett,  widely- 
known  dairyman  of  Dexter, 
~"e.,and  owner  of  the  srrand 
Holstein  shown  above,  is  but 
one  of  many,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  who  use 
Tubulars  exclusively.    He  says; 
"Were  I  in  the  market  for  another 
separator,  I  should  buy  the  Tubu 
,  even  if  It  cost  much  more  than 
others." 
No  disks  in  dairy  Tubulars.  Wear 
lifetime.   Guaranteed  forever  by 
America's  oldest  and  world's  big- 
pest  separator  concern.  Produce 
gh  more  every  year,  over  next 
best  separator,  to  pay  i 
big  part  of  the  purchase 

Write  for  FREE  Cata 
logue  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore. 
Dallas.  Tex  ;  Toronto.  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can, 
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LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE IH EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
so 4  a »o  II  SPRAihs,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SIJIOX-.N'KWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  \V.  MnRKIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal~ 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 

steins. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs. 

both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Aged  boar 
and  brood  sows  and  young  stock,  subject 
to  registry.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding.  Fresno.  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Merced.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm.  Ripon.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 
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large  round  worms,  I  fed  her  several 
doses  of  a  plant  called  vermifuge,  that 
grows  wild  here,  but  without  results.  In 
February  I  took  her  to  a  veterinary  and 
he  prescribed  for  worms  without  results. 
Then  he  prescribed  for  her  appetite, 
which  did  no  good.  Then  I  gave  her  con- 
dition powders,  with  no  benefit;  but 
about  this  time  another  worm  made  its 
appearance,  and  then  I  gave  her  a  pre- 
scription taken  from  a  veterinary  book 
from  the  Agricultural  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  consisting  of  one  ounce  of 
spirits  turpentine  with  two  ounces  of  raw 
linseed  oil  once  a  day  for  three  days,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  I  gave  her  one  ounce 
of  aloes,  which  operated  well,  but  no 
worms,  as  usual;  but  in  about  four  days 
one  more  worm  was  discovered  in  clean- 
ing the  stall.  Her  life  is  good,  hair  looks 
well,  eyes  are  bright,  but  she  eats  little 
of  anything,  grain,  hay  or  grass,  and  is 
very  gaunt  all  the  time.  Her  teeth  are 
perfect.  A.  E.  B. 

Healdsburg. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Mix  y.,  lb.  pulverized  and  dried  iron 
sulphate,  %  lb.  bicarbonate  soda,  and  give 
one  teaspoonful  each  morning  until  all  the 
medicine  is  gone. 

After  the  last  dose,  give  the  following: 
Turpentine,  2  oz.;  fluid  extract  male  fern, 
V>  oz.;  Pearson's  creoline,  1  oz.;  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  1  pint.  Mix  and  give  all  at  one 
dose. 

Call  upon  Dr.  James  Knauss  in  your 
vicinity;  have  him  fix  the  teeth  and  give 
you  a  necessary  tonic. 

S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 


LUMPY  JAW. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  of  my  cows  have 
hard  lumps  on  their  jaws,  or  lumpy  jaw. 
Can  that  be  cured,  and  how?  If  not,  how 
can  I  keep  the  others  from  getting  it? 
Would  those  cows  pass  inspection  for 
beef?  Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  to 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.   C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 

positions  wanted. 

A  farmer,  up-to-date  and  a  hustler, 
wants  place  as  foreman  or  superintendent; 
is  thorough  in  general  farming,  irrigation, 
vine  and  fruit  growing;  experienced  in 
handling  all  kinds  of  labor;  interview  so- 
licited in  San  Francisco.  Address  Box  37, 
Rural  Press.   

Agricultural  student  (married)  wants 
work  on  farm  after  May  10th.  Lyman 
Stoddard,  1707  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAP  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Before  ooming  to  California  get  a  map 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  which  shows  in 
plain  comprehensive  form  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  soil  In  the  valley,  rivers,  creeks, 
cities  and  towns,  the  elevation  above  sea 
level  in  the  various  parts  of  the  valley, 
township  and  range  lines,  wagon  roads  and 
steam  and  electric  railroads.  This  map  is 
compiled  from  government  data,  and  for 
anyone  desiring  accurate  information  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  this  map  is  very 
valuable.  Made  and  for  sale  by  Felleman 
&  Conway,  Red  Bluff,  California,  at  the 
price  of  S5.00.  


BEFORE  OR  AFTER  BUYING  country 
lands  see  D.  J.  Whitney,  420  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  on  depth  and  quality  of 
soil,  value  and  treatment  of  land.  Charges 
moderate. 


Send  for  new  descriptive  circular  of 
BEST  apple,  berry  and  poultry  land  in 
California  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county. 
Big  crops.  No  irrigation.  Cheap  proper- 
ties.   John  F.  Byxbee,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  In  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  b.  a. 


keep  the  other  cows  from  getting  it. 
Walnut  Creek.  J.  A.  D. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

Lumpy  jaw  (actinonycosis  is  cured  by 
giving  2  drachms  iodide  potash,  dissolved 
in  1  pint  cold  water,  three  times  daily,  on 
an  empty  stomach.  After  two  weeks  in- 
crease the  dose  to  3  drachms.  Cut  open 
the  enlargements  and  pack  with  gauze 
saturated  with  tincture  of  iodine  once 
daily.  The  beef  can  be  used,  except  the 
affected  tissues. 

S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 


CORN  AND  ALFALFA  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  From  Page  361.) 

perfect  for  the  purposes  named  above. 
The  agricultural  colleges  are  helping  all 
they  can  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
grow  alfalfa  now  wnere  people  had  no 
idea  it  would  grow,  and  the  alfalfa-meal 
mills  lately  erected  in  the  Middle  West 
are  taxed  beyond  their  capacity.  Let  us 
grow  corn  in  California  because  it  is  a 
necessity  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
live-stock  industry.  No  cow  will  do  her 
best  and  last  her  natural  life  as  a  dairy 
cow,  nor  from  a  beef-breeding  standpoint, 
if  she  is  continually  fed  and  pastured  on 
alfalfa.  A  crop  of  corn  will  not  only 
put  the  land  in  good  condition  for  the 
seeding  of  alfalfa,  but  it  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  kill  all  the  obnoxious  weeds 
that  get  into  lands,  as  it  is  practically 
a  summer-fallow  proposition  with  a  grow- 
ing profitable  crop.  It  also  gives  a  chance 
to  plow  up  and  clean  out  all  the  irriga- 
tion ditches,  because  all  ditches  need  re- 
pairing constantly,  and  instead  of  your 
cows  eating  green  foxtail  grass  in  the 
winter  they  will  have  corn  ensilage,  which 
is  surely  an  improvement. 

If  an  alfalfa  rancher  would,  every  five 
or  six  years,  plow  up  say  40  acres,  and 
plant  it  to  corn  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  get  rid  of  the  foxtail,  he  would  be 
doing  himself  a  great  benefit. 

To  show  that  corn  will  grow  in  Califor- 
nia, the  writer  at  one  time  planted  ten 
acres,  within  ten  miles  of  Sacramento. 
The  land  was  a  sod,  and  no  rain  had 
fallen  since  March  1st.  A  gang  plow  was 
used,  so  that  the  furrow  would  be  clean 
cut,  allowing  no  ridges  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow;  behind  the  plow  was  a  disc, 
and  behind  the  disc  was  a  roller,  and  all 
the  land  was  handled  in  this  way  every 
day — first,  to  get  the  land  in  shape,  and 
second,  to  hold  the  moisture.  The  corn 
was  planted  in  May,  carefully  cultivated 
until  it  was  too  high  to  work;  continual 
cultivating  killed  the  weeds  and  held  the 
moisture.  In  the  fall  we  harvested  a 
good  crop  of  corn  and  fodder. 

All  kinds  of  corn  will  not  grow  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  seed  must  be  bred  to  suit  the 
climate  and  conditions.  It  is  just  as  nec- 
essary to  breed  and  develop  seed  corn 
as  it  is  to  breed  and  develop  some  kind 
of  live  stock.  Seed  should  be  obtained 
from  California-grown  corn,  as  lots  of  it 
is  grown  along  the  American  river  and 
elsewhere.  If  one  determines  to  go  into 
raising  corn  to  make  a  business  of  it, 
he  should  grow  his  own  seed.  Eastern 
corn  will  never  make  a  crop  at  first,  but 
if  the  Arizona  soft  white  corn  is  used 
with  it  and  the  seed  planted  alternately, 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  the  seed 
continually  selected  from  the  best-matured 
ears,  a  seed  corn  will  be  developed  that 
will  grow  successfully  in  California.  The 
trouble  with  the  Eastern  corn  is  that  it 
must  have  rain  when  the  silks  are  matur- 
ing or  the  seed  is  setting,  and  lack  of 
rain  at  that  time  in  the  East  greatly 
hurts  the  crop.  In  our  long  dry  sum- 
mers the  silks  get  scorched  and  the  corn 
never  fills  out,  except  in  some  places 
where  the  ground  is  damp  and  the  heavy 
crop  of  leaves  draws  the  moisture  and 


FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Digester  Tankage  develops  bone  and  muscle 
in  young  pigs  and  MAKES  THEM  GROW.  It 
fortifies  and  strengthens  the  system  against  at- 
tacks of  disease  germs  so  that  Tankage-fed 
swine  seldom  suffer  from  epidemics.  It  imparts 
such  fit  and  finish  to  "show"  swine  and  market 
hogs  that  it  never  fails  to  develop  blue  ribbon 
winners  in  the  show  ring  and  toppers  in  the 
market. 

As  a  balancer  in  making  up  the  ideal  ration 
it  is  without  a  rival. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address: 

THE  WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


retains  it,  thus  protecting  the  silks  from 
the  scorching  sun  and  excessive  heat.  If 
the  weather  is  favorable,  either  by  rain, 
irrigation,  or  damp  soil,  when  the  silks 
burst  out  at  the  end  of  the  corn  and  is 
not  hurt  in  any  way,  a  good  crop  of 
corn  is  assured.  Corn  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  this  country  requires  to  be 
bred  to  the  conditions  and  climate,  and 
when  we  have  a  corn  whose  silks  can 
stand  our  hot  and  dry  weather,  our  corn- 
fields ought  to  equal  those  of  the  East. 

To  make  milk  cheaply,  the  cow  will 
always  succeeed  better  with  a  variety 
than  with  a  single  feed.  One  should  use 
all  the  home-grown  feeds  possible.  One 
acre  of  alfalfa  produces  more  protein  food 
than  three  acres  of  corn.  The  corn  plant 
produces  more  starch  and  sugar  than  any 
any  other  plant;  so  these  two  together 
should  form  the  bulk  of  the  ration  for 
cows.  The  Department  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Orland  offers  these  fundamental  facts  in 
"the  feeding  of  dairy  cows:  First,  alfalfa 
land  furnishes  the  cheapest  protein  food 
for  cows  known.  Second,  corn  is,  espe- 
cially when  labor  is  cheaper  than  at  pres- 
ent, so  the  silo  can  be  used  more  gen- 
erally, the  best  fat-producing  feed  for 
dairy  cows.  Third,  use  these  two  as 
home-grown  feeds. 

Growing  Corn  for  the  Silo.- — Plant 
your  corn  any  time  after  the  weather  gets 
warm  enough  so  that  the  seed  will  ger- 
minate quickly.  Have  your  land  thor- 
oughly plowed  and  worked  up  so  that  the 
seed-bed  is  in  perfect  condition,  as  a  great 
deal  depends  on  your  seed-bed  as  regards 
your  stand  of  corn.  Plant  either  in 
checks  or  drill  it  in.  If  your  land,  is 
foul,  check  it  in.  It  will,  therefore,  give 
you  a  chance  to  cultivate  both  ways.  If 
you  are  not  afraid  of  weeds  in  your  land, 
drill  in  the  corn,  as  it  will  usually  give 
you  a  larger  fodder  crop.  Start  in  to 
cultivate  your  land  after  planting,  drag  it 
twice  before  the  corn  comes  through  and 
immediately  after  you  can  see  the  rows. 
By  so  doing  you  will  kill  all  the  weeds 
and  retain  all  the  moisture  to  develop  the 
crop.  Put  the  cultivator  among  the  corn 
as  soon  as  you  can  use  it  and  keep  cul- 
tivating until  the  corn  drives  you  from 
it,  because  it  is  too  high  to  work.  When 
the  corn  begins  to  glaze,  start  cutting  it 
for  the  silo.    Use  a  cutter  and  blow  the 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 

<L...:i  \\\.^m 

IF  II 

have  proven  "the  best 
by  test"  wherever 
tried. 

They  are  sold  with 
the  positive  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  do 
more  and  better  work 
with  the  same  effort 
than  any  other  post 
hole  tool. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 

BANK- 
MENDEuSON 
COMPANY 

097  Monadnock  lllilg., 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 

"LION  BRAND" 

Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes;  preserves 
bright  color;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phurs;  does  not 
waste  on  the  ground; 
be  ter  results. 

JAMES  Oe  FREMERY  &  CO. 

519  Mission  Street.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 

feed  into  it;  attach  a  flexible  spout  to  the 
blower  so  that  the  mow  can  be  kept  level. 
Also,  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  level- 
ing. By  filling  your  silo  this  way,  your 
feed  will  be  evenly  distributed  and  will 
come  out  when  ready  to  feed  in  a  nice 
sweet  condition  with  very  little,  if  any, 
waste.  With  corn  ensilage  and  alfalfa 
hay  the  best  feed  available  that  the  rancn 
will  produce  has  been  acquired,  and  if 
fed  judiciously  good  results  will  be  ob- 
tained from  dairy  cows. 
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Importance  of  the  Right  Foundation 

Stock. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RUKAX  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carruthebs. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette, 
Frank  D.  Thomson  has  an  article  on 
Foundation  Breeding  Stock.  The  article 
is  along  the  lines  of  how  a  heginner  in 
the  game  of  breeding  pure-bred  stock 
can  be  greatly  assisted  in  laying  his 
foundation  for  a  registered  breeding  farm. 
He  speaks  of  visiting  a  farm  where  two- 
year-old  bred  heifers  could  be  purchased 
for  $175  per  head,  with  desirable  blood 
lines  and  uniform  merit.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  essentials  in  making  the  pure- 
bred game  a  success. 

Careless  of  the  Dams. — It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  bull  is  half  of  the  herd, 
and  if  that  is  so,  the  other  half  must  be 
the  cows,  and  here  is  the  rock  where 
many  a  beginner  has  perished.  He  goes 
out  and  buys  a  cow  here  and  there,  regard- 
less of  type  and  breeding,  only  looking  for 
something  that  suits  his  particular  taste. 
He  then  buys  a  bull  at  a  long  price,  not 
because  he  necessarily  needs  that  parti- 
cular bull,  but  because  he  is  high-priced 
from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents. 
He  Is  taken  home  and  used  for  two  or 
three  years.  His  bull  calves  are  a  very 
uniform  lot;  he  can't  sell  them  for  any 
more  than  beef  prices.  His  heifers  do 
not  return  him  much  more  than  the  bulls. 
He  then  gets  disgusted,  advertises  a  dis- 
persion sale,  sells  his  stock  at  a  loss  and 
then  goes  around  hollering  that  the  pure- 
bred game  does  not  pay,  saying,  "I  tried, 
and  I  know." 

The  Opposite  Course. — On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  with  a  fortune  goes  into  the 
business  as  a  fad,  buys  all  the  high-priced 
cows  at  the  different  public  sales,  regard- 
less of  cost  if  the  pedigree  reads  all  right, 
and  regarding  very  little  the  individual 
merit  of  the  animal.  He  then  sends  to 
Great  Britain  for  a  bull  with  a  pedigree 
to  suit  his  cows'  pedigrees,  paying  a  fabu- 
lous price  for  this  animal.  After  a  few 
years  of  breeding  and  paying  bills  to  keep 
the  herd  up,  he  gets  tired  of  the  game 
and  sells  out  at  two-thirds  less  than  the 
first  cost,  and  he  can't  understand,  and 
says  the  breeders  held  him  up  when  he 
was  in  the  business. 

Whence  the  Disappointment. — These 
two  different  types  of  breeders  neglected 
their  foundation  stock  in  the  two  great 
essentials,  namely,  desirable  bloodlines 
and  uniform  merit.  The  writer  has  in 
mind  a  pure-bred  herd  of  cattle  that  was 
started  right.  A  certain  type  was  de- 
termined on,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
careful  'selecting,  this  herd  had  about 
SO  head  of  cows  all  uniform  in  type  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  80  head 
of  better  cows  of  one  breed  in  one  herd. 
Twenty -five  years  ago  this  breeding 
plant  was  started  and  it  is  in  the  front 
rank  today  and  has  always  been  since 
its  beginning.  New  breeding  herds  with 
brains  and  money  have  gone  up  against 
this  herd,  both  in  the  show  ring  and  in 
selling  breed  stock,  and  at  times  it  would 
look  as  if  it  had  met  its  Waterloo,  but  it 
kept  persistently  on,  year  after  year  it 
has  led  the  van.  More  champions  and 
grand  champions  have  come  from  this 
herd  than  any  two  herds  of  its  kind  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

When  the  writer  was  manager  of  the 
Birch-Hill  Stock  Farm,  Washington,  he 
had  the  pleasure '  of  visiting  this  great 
herd  and  saw  in  one  field  12  heifer  calves. 
On  asking  the  price,  the  owner  remarked, 
"Take  them  all  for  $2000."  They  did 
not  come  to  Washington,  at  that  time, 
but  some  of  them  found  their  way  out  to 
the  Coast  a  year  later,  one  of  them  for 
$1500  and  another  for  $800;   and  still 


another  in  the  lot  was  twice  grand  chain 
pion  of  America  and  the  owner  refused 
$2000  for  her  in  her  two-year-old  form. 

Importance  of  Proper  Selection. — This 
is  written  to  show  that  Frank  Thomson, 
of  Gazette  fame,  knows  what  he  is  talk 
ing  about.  When  one  sees  a  lot  of  heifers 
on  one  farm  like  peas  out  of  a  pod,  with 
desirable  blood  lines  and  uniform  merit 
for  sale,  and  the  visitor  is  starting  a 
herd  it  will  pay  him  to  buy  even  at  a 
greater  cost  than  they  can  be  picked  up 
at  different  places.  Generally  they  can  be 
bought  much  cheaper  and  the  buyer  is 
not  only  getting  a  fine  lot  of  heifers,  but 
in  all  probability,  25  years  of  the  other 
fellow's  experience  with  it.  In  selecting 
a  bull  of  the  right  type  to  go  with  this 
lot  of  heifers,  half  of  the  battle  is  won. 
Then  with  intelligence  and  care,  this 
herd  will  win  out  and,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  a  good  investment.  This  meth- 
od stands  good  generally  in  all  kinds  of 
live  stock. 

Another  illustration  to  show  how  a  hog 
herd  held  its  reputation,  and  came  back 
again  when  some  of  the  breeders  of  this 
same  kind  of  hogs  maintained  it  was  be- 
hind the  times.  This  particular  herd  of 
hogs  was  the  greatest  winner  at  the 
Columbia  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
After  this  show,  the  show  ring  was  elimi- 
nated and  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  it  had  attained  in  the  breed- 
ing world.  Breeding  and  cross  breeding 
among  the  different  families  of  the  breed 
was  being  used  to  get  herd  boars,  and 
finally  the  word  was  being  passed  around 
that  this  great  herd  was  nearly  out  of  ex- 
istance.  The  owner,  being  a  man  of 
show  yard  type  of  the  right  sort  and 
game  to  take  a  licking,  made  up  his  mind 
to  show  his  hogs  at  the  Worlds  Fair  at 
St.  Louis,  with  the  result  that  he  won 
$10,000  in  premiums.  He  had  bred  every 
hog  he  showed  himself,  and  nearly  every 
other  hog  that  took  a  prize  had  been  bred 
by  this  man  and  sold  to  other  breeders, 
or  descended  from  hogs  bred  from  this 
herd.  A  wonderful  achievement,  which 
only  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
foundation  stock  having  desirable  blood 
lines  and  uniform  merit. 

Many  illustrations  of  this  kind  might 
be  written,  but  it  only  tends  to  show  that 
the  beginner  branching  out  in  the  pure- 
bred industry  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
his  selections  for  a  foundation. 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN! 

For  Sale — Fine  dairy  farm  near  Ceres; 
112  acres  best  soil,  checked  for  alfalfa, 
under  Turlock  ditch;  fine  residence  14 
rooms;  splendid  barn,  112x62  feet,  stanch- 
ioned for  100  cows;  other  improvements; 
plenty  of  shade.  Very  cheap.  Just  what 
some  man  is  hunting.  Write  J.  R.  GRIN- 
STEAD,  2127  University  Av.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600    YEARLING )    DA  UC 

300  2-vear-old;  A"'" J 
FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

nre  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  ■tockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  267,  UERKKLEY,  CAL. 


©  Does  Your  Success  Depend  Uoon  a 
©  Reliable  Water  Supply? 

—  '"T^HEN  buy  an  1  H  C  gasoline  engine  and  a  pump.  Install  the  outfit 
|yj       J     where  you  have  a  supply  of  water,  in  well  or  stream,  and  at  once  you 

become  independent  of  water  conditions.   The  rain  may  fall  or  not 

—  as  it  chooses— your  crops  are  protected.  You  can  supply  them  with  moisture 
ijij    when  they  need  it,  and  cut  it  off  whenever  you  think  best.    An  I  H  C  engine 

furnishes  the  best  power  for  irrigating,  both  because  it  is  so  dependable  and 
wr-»-   because  it  is  so  economical.    It  is  always  ready  to  go  when  needed,  it  runs 
\i3    with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  fuel,  and  it  costs  nothing  when  stand- 
ing.   What  better  combination  of  good  qualities  can  you  buy  in  an  engine? 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

O   are  made  in  every  style — horizontal  and  vertical;  air-cooled  and  water- 
cooled;  stationary,  portable,  and  mounted  on  skids;  to  operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,   distillate,   or  alcohol.    Kerosene-gasoline  tractors, 
especially  valuable  on  large  irrigated  tracts,  are  made  in  three 
styles,  ranging  in  size  from  12  to  45-horse  power.    The  local 

ffTi    1HC  dealer  will  supply  you  with  catalogues  and  full  informa- 

^o*   tion,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

_.  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland. 

Ore.;    Spokane,  Wash.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ;    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^  Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the  best  information  obtainable 
Jff(%     on  better  tanning.    If  you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  t  rops,  land  drainage, 
ILliM     irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  am t  send  them  lo  I  H  C  Service  ilurc-ju. 
Harvester  BuiMing,  Chicago.  USA 

%: ©  f|i  ©  £3  ©  ©  ©  EL  ©  M 


C.  &  S 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Clean 
and 

Slippery 


Best 

Wagon 

Grease 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  lo 


WHITTIER,  C0BURN  COMPANY, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


THIS 

FENCE 


2  feet  high,  Hog,  Sheep  and 
Stock  proof,  including  3  strands 
of  heavy  barbed  wire  above, 
34c  per  rod. 
ASK  US  ABOUT  IT. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  you  what  our  fencing  it  like. 
We  have  fencing  and  fence  wires  for  all  farm  purposes.    Get  our 
special  prices  on  Poultry  Netting.    Write  us  your  needs  and  let  us 
send  you  catalogue  and  quote  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  822  Main  St.,  Stockson,  Cal. 
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Panama-Pacific  Live  Stock 
Commissioner. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carruthers. 

The  stockmen  of  the  West,  who  have 
been  so  anxiously  waiting  for  some  as- 
surance that  their  great  industry  shall 
receive  proper  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  direc- 
tors, are  gratified  by  the  reported  action 
of  the  directors  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  live-stock  department 
in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  It  is 
understood  that  D.  O.  Lively,  of  Port- 
land, is  to  be  selected  as  the  live  stock 
commissioner.  Mr.  Lively  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Port- 
land, and  if  he  measures  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  given  him  by  his  countless  friends 
throughout  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere, 
stockmen  will  certainly  be  satisfied  that 
this  part  of  the  Exposition  will  be  well 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Lively  was  at  one  time  with  the 
International  in  Chicago,  and  has  been 
twice  offered  the  position  as  its  manager 
since  coming  to  the  Coast.  After  leaving 
Chicago  he  went  to  Texas  and  organized 
the  great  live  stock  show  which  is  held 
annually  at  Fort  Worth.  Since  coming  to 
Portland  he  has  organized  what  is  known 
as  the  Pacific  Northwest  show,  which  has 
been  held  annually  at  Portland  for  two 
years.  This  year's  show  was  a  credit  to 
the  management  and  has  helped  to  stim- 
ulate the  ever-growing  interest  in  pure- 
bred live  stock  which  is  so  pronounced  in 
the  Northwest. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lively  is  a 
merited  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  Northwest,  who  have  given 
so  unstintingly  of  their  energy  to  help 
the  Exposition  of- 1915. 


WHEATLEYS  SHIRE  HORSE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


A  trip  through  Napa  valley  at  this  time 
of  the  year  would  do  good  to  anyone  who 
has  adopted  as  a  vocation  live  stock  and 
agriculture.  For  40  miles  the  train  winds 
up  through  the  valley  and  nothing  is 
seen  from  either  side  but  prosperity,  as 
the  Napa  valley  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  productive  of  any  of  the  val- 
leys in  California.  The  grain  fields,  with 
their  dark-green  color,  and  rich  meadows 
with  herds  of  fine  dairy  cows  in  them, 
impress  the  visitor  that  here  is  surely  a 
garden  spot.  No  sign  of  drouth  appears, 
as  everything  seems  to  be  advanced  the 
same  as  other  years.  When  the  rains 
don't  come,  heavy  dews  and  cool,  cloudy 
weather  seem  to  take  their  place,  and  the 
moisture  that  has  fallen  seems  to  get  in 
all  its  possible  work. 

Most  of  the  farmers  seem  to  have  real- 
ized that  good  cows  will  pay,  and  most 
of  the  daries  weigh  and  test  each  cow's 
milk,  discarding  the  cows  which  are  only 
boarders  and  keeping  none  but  those  that 
milk  and  test  well. 

Great  fields  are  being  sowed  to  alfalfa 
and  artesian  wells  are  being  dug  to  do 
the  irrigating  where  the  land  is  not  close 
enough  to  the  river.  Those  on  the  Napa 
river  use  pumping  plants.  This  valley 
is  favored  with  good  transportation,  hav- 
ing a  navigable  river  to  Napa  City  from 
San  Francisco.  Also  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Vallejo,  Napa  &  Calistoga  electric- 
roads  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley,  making  it  easy  to  transport  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  to  San  Francisco.  The 
electric  railroad  stops  nearly  anywhere 
along  its  line,  and  as  trains  are  run  each 
way  every  two  hours,  it  helps  to  make 
farm  life  worth  living;  making  it  more 
like  a  suburb  to  a  great  city  than  a  farm- 
ing community. 


In  the  live  stock  industry  the  Napa  val- 
ley farmers  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  building 
up  of  a  community  of  good  draft  horses. 
No  valley  in  the  State  has  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  draft-horse  production  as 
has  this  valley.  One  of  the  reasons,  un- 
doubtedly, being  its  easy  access  to  the 
San  Francisco  market.  Nearly  every  farm 
can  boast  of  some  good  1600-lb.  mares  on 
it,  and  Mr.  Wheatley's  Shire  Horse  Breed- 
ing Establishment,  being  located  in  the 
center  of  the  valley,  gives  the  farmers  a 
good  chance  to  get  good  stallions  of  one 
of  the  very  best  draft  breeds.     W.  M.  C. 


GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  BUTTER 
PROTECTION. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  informed  that 
Congressman  Lever  announced  on  Satur- 
day to  newspapermen  that  the  oleomar- 
garine bill  bearing  his  name  would  not 
be  reported  from  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee, thereby  virtually  admitting  that 
the  bill  is  defeated  or  to  be  abandoned. 
If  such  a  statement  appears  in  the  daily 
papers  this  week,  I  would  suggest  cau- 
tion in  commenting  on  the  announce- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  tide  has  been 
turned  and  is  now  favorable  to  the  dairy 
interests.  But  we  should  not  be  prema- 
ture in  announcing  a  victory,  we  should 
not  relax  our  vigilance,  we  should  not  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping. The  oleomargarine  people  are  re- 
sourceful, they  have  money  and  influence, 
and  they  may  spring  something  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 

Geo.  M.  Whitaker, 
Secretary,  National  Dairy  Union. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Warranted  to  Clvt  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasite*, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

As  *  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.  it  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press- charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  tarsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc-  Address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 
They  Last  Longer  '49 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
^  for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
'    W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.    We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  yon  the  most, 
horse  for  yonr  money. 

Write  or  call. 


Tbe  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 

Used  for  Road  Grading,  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  casting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  105th  Avenue 

Branches :  Ban  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard  —  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 

m 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOIt 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  3tS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bilg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AMD    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4lh)  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MUX 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 
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POULTRY. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  Strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Also  baby  chicks.  That's  all.  Enoch 
Crews.  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns, 
White  Rock,  Black  Minorca;  high-class 
stock;  all  chicks  from  eggs  produced 
on  own  farm;  send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

$3.00  PER  HUNDRED  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching. 
Hatchable  eggs  from  thrifty  heavy-lay- 
ing stock.    M.  A.  Young,  Los  Gatos,  Cal 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  %o  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
A.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  AND  BLACK  MI- 
NORCAS — Best  strains;  low  prices.  Bel- 
gian and  Flemish  hares.  Green  Moun- 
tain Farm,  Oakley,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — The  kind 
that  pay.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress M.  Russell  James,  Box  146,  Stege, 
Cal. 


MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS-Ksks  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.    Box  342. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Orland, 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS;  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Eggs  5c  each.  S.  G.  Cooley,  R.  D. 
21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Laying  Indian  ducks  at  $1.00 
each.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 
Barred  Plymouth  Kocka,   White  Wynn- 
dotteu,    I. lulu    Brahmaa,    \\  hlte  Minurcaa. 
White  Holland  TurkcjH. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa     Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  NT.  CO BBLBDICK  &  CO., 
712  llroadnnr,  Oakland,  Cal. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c,  $1,  $2,  $3.  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 
RAHONA  FARMS, 
D.  B.  COXE.  Prop..  Chino.  Calif. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  i  AKV1 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale 

BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  p.illets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.  Baby  chix,  9  to  12 
cents. 

ROOFDEN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison.  Prop. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


Laying  Type  the  Same  in  All  Breeds. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
by  Mbs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

Throughout  the  animal  world,  especi- 
ally among  domestic  animals,  there  are 
two  distinct  types,  or  we  might  say  tem- 
peraments. Some  claim  that  the  human 
race  holds  the  monopoly  on  tempera 
ment,  but  animals  have  just  as  much 
right  to  be  classed  as  temperamental  as 
humans. 

In  horses  the  lean,  wiry  animal  is  the 
traveler,  it  belongs  to  the  nervous  tem- 
perament. To  go,  and  to  go  for  all  it  is 
worth  is  just  as  natural  to  this  horse  as 
breathing.  It  may  not  be  a  trotter,  or  in 
fact  belong  to  a  breed  noted  for  speed;  it 
does  not  need  to  be  of  a  small  breed  to 
have  this  temperament,  but  it  is  so  much 
the  better  for  the  animal,  for  if  mated 
with  a  horse  of  the  slow  going  type  on  a 
heavy  load  such  a  horse  soon  wears  out. 

In  cows  we  have  beef  types,  and  milk 
and  butter  types.  The  little  Jersey,  and 
the  high-bred  Holstein  are  both  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  although  one  is 
large  and  the  other  is  small.  And  there 
is  so  much  difference  in  the  size  of  these 
two  breeds  that  you  would  naturally  set 
them  in  separate  classes.  In  the  Dur- 
hams  there  are  two  distinct  types,  one 
has  been  bred  solely  for  beef  and  the 
other  for  milk.  These  few  remarks  are 
merely  to  show  that  this  condition  ex- 
ists among  all  domestic  animals,  includ- 
ing poultry. 

Types  in  Poultry. — In  all  breeds  of 
poultry  the  two  types  are  to  be  found, 
though  it  is  common  for  people  to  speak 
of  certain  breeds  as  the  laying  breed, 
and  of  others  as  table  fowls.  If  this 
were  really  so,  all  we  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  start  in  with  the  egg  breeds 
and  have  plenty  of  eggs.  But  all  through 
the  winter  season  comes  the  cry  "my 
hens  don't  lay "  and  then  they  tell  you 
they  keep  the  so-called  "laying  breeds." 
The  fact  is  that  no  particular  breed  has  a 
monopoly  on  eggs.  When  you  want  a 
hen  that  is  an  all  around  layer,  winter 
or  summer,  you  must  look  for  one  of  the 
egg  type  of  the  breed  you  like  best. 

Laying  Contests. — In  the  east  there  are 
two  laying  contests  going  on,  the  North 
American  egg  laying  competition  and 
the  Missouri  National  egg  laying  con- 
test. The  reports  from  both  of  these 
contests  are  interesting  reading  and  will 
go  a  long  ways  towards  clearing  the  fog 
that  so  many  have  been  looking  through 
at  the  egg  breeds. 

The  North  American  Test. — In  the 
lGth  week  of  the  American  contest  a 
Buff  Orpington  pen  broke  the  record 
with  31  eggs  out  of  a  possible  35.  A 
White  Rock  pen  was  next  with  29,  and 
two  Rhode  Island  Red  pens  tied  for 
third  honors  with  27  eggs  each.  The  17th 
week  the  White  Orpingtons  carried  off 
the  honors  with  a  credit  of  29  eggs;  a 
pen  of  Reds  came  next  with  28  eggs  and 
a  pen  of  Canadian  Reds  won  a  third  with 
27  eggs.  And  still  these  figures  do  not 
give  any  breed  a  monopoly  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  the  three 
highest  scoring  pens  were: 

First.  The  English  pen  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  344  eggs. 

Second.  The  Wilmington,  Conn.,  pen  of 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  295  eggs. 

Third.  The  Sayre  pen  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  290  eggs. 

The  Missouri  Test. — In  the  Missouri 
egg  laying  contest  the  prize  for  Febru 
ary  also  went  to  a  pen  of  Buff  Orping- 
tons, with  a  record  of  107  eggs  for  the 
month. 

In  this  contest  there  are  39  varieties 
competing,  and  the  10  leading  varieties 
up  to  date  are  Black,  Buff  and  White 


Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds,  Silver  and  Whita 
Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  Buckeyes  and 
Cornish. 

Will  Large  or  Small  Win. — As  will  be 
seen  all  the  large  breeds  in  the  Missouri 
contest  have  gained  ground  during  the 
winter  months,  of  course  when  they  com- 
mence to  get  broody  the  non-sitters  will 
naturally  walk  ahead.  But  the  contest 
lasts  a  full  year,  and  no  one  can  judge 
until  the  final.  My  belief,  founded  on 
experience  with  both  large  and  small 
breeds  is,  that  the  large  breeds  will  come 
out  again.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  will  commence  laying  after 
the  molt,  when  the  weather  is  getting 
cold,  and  the  breeds  that  are  more  thinly 
feathered  will  be  shivering  with  cold. 
However,  this  is  just  opinion,  not  facts 
that  have  been  proven,  so  we  must  wait 
until  the  year  is  up. 

Value  of  Such  Contests. — Providing 
the  best  laying  types  were  chosen  to  rep- 
resent all  the  breeds,  these  contests  will 
do  an  immense  amount  of  good  for  all 
the  poultry  world.  But  if  some  were 
chosen  right  and  some  just  guessed  at, 
it  will  work  an  injury  to  some  breeds 
and  boost  others.  Still  those  with  enter- 
prise enough  to  enter  and  send  valu- 
able birds  away  from  home  were  surely- 
capable  of  judging  the  correct  type  to  send 
on  such  a  mission,  anyway  we  hope  so. 

Selecting  Layers. — Like  everything 
else,  knowing  how  to  pick  out  a  hen  of 
the  laying  type  is  easy,  when  you  know 
how.  An  old  farmer  who  has  been  among 
cattle  all  his  life  knows  a  good  milking 
cow  as  soon  as  she  gets  in  range  of  his 
eye.  He  does  not  need  to  inspect  her 
in  detail,  but  his  eye  takes  in  the 
fact  that  she  has  a  fine,  or  feminine  head, 
that  she  is  deep-bodied  and  proportion- 
ately broad  across  the  back,  with  good 
milk  veins.  He  may  dicker  about  the  ' 
price,  but  when  he  pays  he  knows  just 
what  he  is  getting  for  it.  But  in  poultry 
there  has  not  been  so  much  notice  taken 
in  former  years  as  to  the  laying  qualities. 
All  hens  were  supposed  to  lay  more  or  less 
and  if  it  was  less  nobody  knew,  so  no- 
body was  hurt.  But  all  that  is  changed 
now,  and  if  they  don't  lay,  we  can't  afford 
to  keep  them.  Formerly  hens  were  kept, 
now  we  want  them  to  keep  us,  and  that 
is  right,  there  is  no  place  in  a  busy 
world  for  drones,  even  the  bees  boost 
them  out  of  the  hive  when  the  purpose 
they  had  to  fill  is  ended. 

Systems  of  Selection. — There  are  sev- 
eral systems  that  advertise  to  teach  you 
how  to  select  the  laying  type  of  hen,  but 
there  is  only  one  we  know  anything  about, 
and  that  is  the  Hogan  system.  But  for 
some  reason  most  people  think  the  charges 
too  high,  so  they  spend  a  dollar  on  some 
cheap  system  that  does  not  satisfy  them, 
then  they  say  it  is  a  fake.  Now,  prob- 
ably they  got  dollars  worth  of  (informa- 
tion, but  as  it  was  not  the  whole  of  it 
they  were  left  without  full  understanding. 
But  with  a  little  observation  and  care 
one  can  learn  to  tell  the  laying  type  of 
hen  fairly  well  without  a  system  at  all. 
Commencing  with  the  head  note  if  it  is 
fine  in  quality,  and  feminine  in  appear- 
ance. A  head  that  is  coarse  and  thick 
like  a  cock's  will  never  belong  to  a  good 
layer.  The  body  should  be  broad  and 
deep,  and  the  hen  herself  should  be  alert 
and  active,  have  a  good  appetite  and  be 
on  the  lookout  for  anything  coming  her 
way.  Look  out  for  the  nice  sleek  hen 
that  is  always  clean  and  looks  as  if  it 
just  stepped  from  a  bandbox  and  is  a 
small  eater,  such  hens  are  not  worth 
what  little  feed  they  eat.  Before  I  knew 
the  Hogan  system  I  could  pick  out  drones 
pretty  well,  though  of  course  it  was  only 


guess  work  ,and  since  being  acquainted 
with  the  Hogan  system  I  know  my  meth- 
ods were  very  crude,  but  I  was  always 
down  on  a  clean  hen  that  did  not  rustle 
her  share  of  the  feed.  A  hen  that  is  lay 
tag  needs  and  must  have  food  and  nature 
urges  her  to  get  it  if  it  is  in  reach.  Feed- 
ing hens  for  laying  that  are  only  fit  for 
the  table  is  a  losing  game,  because  when 
the  hen  has  got  her  growth  if  she  belongs 
to  the  beefy  type  she  should  be  sold  to 
make  room  for  a  layer. 

Appearance  May  Deceive. — This  is  the 
rock  that  many  poultrymen  split  on,  they 
let  the  little  losses  run  away  with  the 
profits.  We  cannot  be  too  watchful  of 
the  little  leaks,  because  several  small 
leaks  will  eventually  run  the  supply  dry. 
The  poult ryman  that  just  throws  feed 
down  to  his  hens  and  rushes  off  to  other 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPIAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  e((  baskets  and  win  In  the 


I** 


Owing  to  Improved 
broodli  g  methods,  this 
year  I  can  oner  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
b  eci  stock  ol  all  ages  on  haLd.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

D  N'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  CM  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Folder,  Mating  list,  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN.        -         San  Jose.  Ca\ 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
•13(10  Fleming  Are.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  Pedigreed,  Regis- 
tered, Pnzewinningstock; 
for  work,  show  or  com- 
panions. 

GLEi\  vULA  M  \  MIS.     Campbell,  Cal. 

 W.  B.  I  VAN'S.  Prop.  

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.50;  $6  for  100;  can  fill  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEA1  TV  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Bntnvin,  Cal. 


April  20,  1912 
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work'  is  usually  a  loser,  that  is,  he  loses 
more  on  his  flock  than  he  gains  in  time, 
because  unless  we  take  time  to  observe 
the  habits  and  little  tricks  of  the  birds 
we  don't  know  what  sort  of  fowls  we 
have  anyways.  I  had  a  hen  once  that  I 
could  have  sworn  was  one  of  the  best  of 
layers,  she  was  always  on  the  nest  early 
in  the  morning  and  drove  the  other  hens 
away  until  it  suited  her  to  let  them  come 
on.  Talk  about  hens  deceiving,  why 
that  hen  would  have  fooled  anyone,  she 
had  every  appearance  of  being  a  good 
layer,  but  one  little  thing  I  noticed  in 
her  led  me  to  doubt  her,  so  I  put  a  trap 
nest  in  her  yard  and  when  the  usual 
cackle  came  and  I  went  to  release  the 
biddy  day  after  day  I  found  it  was  more 
often  a  false  alarm  than  an  egg,  and  as 
she  found  out  that  she  could  not  boss 
other  hens  and  keep  them  off  the  nest 
she  quit  going  on  the  nest  only  when 
she  meant  business,  and  that  was  not 


very  often.  The  trap  nest  is  the  poultry- 
mans  detective,  but  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  attention,  where  with  a 
good  system  of  telling  the  layers  by  hand- 
ling the  birds  we  can  do  the  work  at  once, 
anytime  we  are  ready.  But  every  person 
that  keeps  poultry  for  profit  ought  to  be 
able  to  pick  out  the  drones  and  feed  noth- 
ing but  hens  that  will  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  laying  type. 

Turkeys  and  Milk. — Last  week  one  of 
Mrs.  Howe's  question  escaped  me.  In  re- 
gard to  giving  turkeys  milk  to  drink  it  is 
doubtful  if  you  would  gain  much  by  it. 
Turkeys  are  very  easily  upset  in  their 
bowels,  and  milk  left  lying  in  the  sun 
would  likely  start  the  flock  with  diarrhea 
and  in  the  end  you  would  lose  some. 
Better  let  your  milk  sour  and  then  clabber 
it  on  the  stove,  it  can  be  done  while  wash- 
ing up  your  breakfast  dishes  and  that  is 
an  absolutely  safe  way  to  feed  milk  to 
young  turkeys. 


Practical  Hints  for  Poultry  Health. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Professor  A.  A.  Brigiiam. 

House  and  Yards  for  the  Farm  Flock. 
—Now  in  the  early  fall  is  the  time  to  put 
up  that  hen  house  which  you  promised 
the  wife  to  build  for  her  "sometime." 
Construct  a  good  modern  poultry  building 
Let  the  wife  then  prove,  as  she  readily 
can,  that  the  fowls  are  the  most  profitable 
live  stock  on  the  farm  besides  providing 
many  nice  things  for  the  home  table.  If 
the  boy  is  interested,  help  him  start  in 
the  hen  business  by  buying  pure-bred 
stock,  and  provide  comfortable  quarters  in 
which  to  keep  his  flock.  It  will  mean 
much  to  the  ambitious  boy  and  better 
fowls  on  the  farm.  Provide  large  double 
yards  for  each  flock,  house  or  pen,  and 
surround  them  with  substantial,  effective 
fences  of  woven  wire.  The  purpose  in 
making  the  yards  double  is  to  alternate 
fowls  and  fresh  crops  of  grain  during  the 
seasons  when  the  birds  must  be  confined. 
Much  of  tne  year  the  chickens  can  have 
free  range  on  the  farm,  but  when  the 
garden  is  being  planted  and  the  garden 
stuff  is  starting  growth  it  should  be  pos-~ 
sible  to  control  the  fowls.  Also  during 
harvesting  time,  or  when  the  tomatoes 
and  fruits  are  ripening,  the  yards  will 
prove  suitable  places  for  restraining  the 
would-be  foragers. 

Concrete  Constructions  for  Chickens. 
—Certainly  the  best  plan  for  making  a 
hen  house  rat-proof  is  to  construct  a 
foundation  and  floor  of  concrete  and  cover 
all  openings  with  wire  netting  of  small 
enough  mesh  to  exclude  the  rodents. 

Anyone  can  lay  the  concrete  floor.  Use 
good  hydraulic  (portland)  cement,  one 
part;  coarse  gravel,  two  parts;  clean, 
sharp  sand,  three  parts,  by  bulk  measure. 
Mix  most  thoroughly  together  in  the  dry 
state.  Next  add  water  to  the  mixture  in 
the  mortar  bed  and  mingle  completely  by 
shoveling  over  and  over  or  by  working 
with  a  hoe.  The  mortar  is  made  just  thin 
enough  to  flow  readily  into  place  and 
hold  its  shape,  when  smoothed  off.  A 
firm  foundation  of  cobblestones  or  gravel 
is  desirable.  The  center  of  the  floor 
should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  borders, 
so  that  if  any  storm  water  does  get  into 
the  house  it  will  tend  to  drain  away 
quickly.  The  surface  of  the  concrete  can 
be  readily  shaped  to  drain  to  an  outlet 
which  should  be  connected  with  a  drain 
outside  to  conduct  away  all  surplus  water. 

Plan  to  place  several  inches  of  sandy 
soil  on  the  concrete  floor  so  that  the  fowls 
will  have  the  dirt  to  scratch  in  and  be 
kept  off  of  the  hard,  cold,  stone-like  floor. 

The  back  of  the  hen  house  may  also  be 
made  of  concrete  if  so  desired.  In  that 
case,  use  cement  blocks,  or  make  the  wall 
double,  with  a  two-inch  air  space  between 


walls.  In  the  latter  case  each  wall  may 
be  three  or  four  inches  thick. 

Pure  Air  for  Poultry. — Farm  hen 
houses  are  usually  constructed  of  lumber, 
but  concrete  structures  are  coming.  In 
any  case,  the  matter  of  ventilation  is  most 
important.  The  open-front  plan  is  cer- 
tainly good  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  in 
almost  any  location.  In  case  the  house 
is  six  or  seven  feet  high  in  front,  I  prefer 
to  close  in  the  lower  two  feet  with  solid 
boarding,  especially  where  chilly  south  or 
southeast  winds  are  prevalent  in  late  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring.  Four  feet  above 
this  boarding  may  be  left  open,  but  pro- 
tect the  space  by  wire  netting  of  sufficient- 
ly small  mesh  to  exclude  English  spar 
rows  and  rats.  Shutters  of  board,  frames 
of  muslin  or  curtains  of  burlap  may  be 
used  to  cover  the  open  front  spaces  wheD 
necessary.  I  have  found  it  convenient  to 
use  shutters  of  thin  board  with  center 
spaces  covered  by  muslin,  each  shutter 
4  by  5  feet,  hinged  to  the  plate,  swinging 
into  the  house  and  fastened  up  most  of 
the  time.  If  glass  windows  are  used  in 
the  front  of  tne  house,  these  should  be 
taken  out  in  the  summer  time. 

Simple,  Effective  Loft  Ventilation. — 
To  prevent  dripping  moisture  on  the  in- 
terior walls  and  ceiling  of  a  hen  house  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Otherwise  the  fowls 
roosting  in  the  close,  chilly  atmosphere 
will  be  likely  to  catch  colds  and  may'  suffer 
from  "roup,"  the  scourge  of  poultry  keep- 
ing. 

The  problem  is  to  furnish  fresh,  pure 
air  continuously  without  letting  drafts 
strike  the  fowls,  especially  when  on  the 
perches. 

Whether  the  roof  is  double  or  single 
pitch,  there  should  be  space  for  a  loft  two 
or  three  feet  deep.  The  floor  of  this  loft, 
which  is  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which 
the  fowls  roost,  may  be  made  of  poles, 
joists  or  boards  placed  two  or  three  inches 
apart  on  the  level  of  the  plates.  On  this 
flooring  fill  in  one  or  two  feet  deep  with 
straw,  hay  or  small  evergreen  boughs.  In 
each  end  of  the  loft  open  a  ventilator  hole, 
six  inches  or  more  in  width,  through  the 
boarding  of  the  house.  Keep  these  ven- 
tilators open  all  the  time  except  possibly 
in  very  windy  weather.  Even  then  only 
close  the  windward  end  of  the  loft  and 
open  again  as  soon  as  the  severe  weather 
is  past.  Try  this  plan  in  the  old  hen. 
house,  if  it  is  damp  within. 

Shape  and  Size  of  Building. — Suityour- 
telf  as  to  shape  and  size  of  the  hen  house. 
Make  it  to  suit  your  own  ideas,  but  keep 
in  mind  these  essential  points  that  have 
been  explained,  so  that  when  completed  it 
will  be  dry,  well  ventilated  and  vermin 
proof. 

If  lumber  is  used  that  is  not  fully  dried, 


or  if  moist  soil  is  filled  in  for  flooring, 
give  the  building  ample  time  to  dry  out 
before  placing  fowls  in  it.  Many  a  fine 
flock  of  pullets,  just  getting  ready  to  lay, 
has  been  ruined  by  roup  because  the  owner 
placed  them  in  a  new  house  (not  dried 
out)  and  shut  them  in  the  close,  chilly 


atmosphere  to  sicken  and  suffer. 

Finally,  remember  that  a  farmer's  hen 
house  can  be  an  attractive  looking  build- 
ing, harmonizing  with  the  other  struc- 
tures of  the  farmstead  and  adding  to  the 
good  appearance  of  the  place. 

School  of  Agriculture,  Brookings,  S.  D. 


Buying  Land 

Before  the  practical  farmer  buys  a  ranch 
he  satisfies  himself  absolutely  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  water  supply,  transportation  facili- 
ties and  market  accessibility.  In  doing  this 
he  brings  into  play  an  expert  knowledge 
gained  by  long  experience.  The  best  judge 
of  farm  land  is  the  farmer  himself  The  fact 
that  nearly  all  buyers  in  our  Fairmead  Col- 
Madera  County,  are  experienced  California  farmers,  is  the  very 
endorsement  of  the  land  we  sell. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  land  is  unexcelled  for  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Dairying  and  hog-raising  are  extremely  profitable  here. 
Little  irrigated  farms  on  very  easy  terms.  Tear  out  this  adv.  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  particulars.    Do  it  now. 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CHICK 


WHAT   EVERY   POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  In  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 
the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS.  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 


Contains  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


is  a  common  saying — but  to 
vigorous  ducks  and  chicks 


MADE  BY  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
PETALUMA  CAL. 


Ducks  from  Door-knobs 

»et  the  best,  largest  number,  and  most 
rom  eggs  you  should  use  the 

INCUBATOR 


PETALUMA 


It  is  the  oldest  incuba- 
tor.   It  is  the  "Standard 
of  the  World."    It  is  used  at  the  largest  Duck  and  Chicken 
farms.    It  has  the  best  regulator.    It  uses  the  least  oil.  It 
uces  chicks  that  grow  rapidly  and  develop  into  profit- 
roducing  fowls,  and  that  is  what  you  want.  Therefore 
the  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  is  the  one  you  should 
buy.  Our  large  illustrated  catalog  sent  free  upon  request. 
'    pay  freight  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BOX       PETALUMA,  CAL 
Or  Box        INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  "SATISFIED,"  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  THE 
BEST  RESULTS  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  USING 

Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed 

It  raises  every  healthy  chick  hatched. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Catalogue  free. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  ARE  WELL  HATCHED  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best. 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  Is  an 
Increase  of  over  200%  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Don't  Forget. 

A  pleasant  "Good  morning!"  or  "How  do 
you  do?" 
A  smile,  or  a  grip  of  the  hand, 
And  some  one's  dark  hour  has  been  made 
to  grow  bright. 
And  some  weak  one  feels  he  can  stand. 

A  few  written  words  to  the  wanderer  afar, 
With  many  temptations  to  brave, 

And  the  spirit  of  life  breathing  forth 
from  the  lines 
From  many  grave  errors  'may  save. 

A  flower  to  the  sick  or  the  suffering  one 
(Sick  in  body  or  mind,  'tis  the  same), 

And  the  thought  that  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted in  words 
May  silently  work  "In  His  name." 

The  "lend  a  hand  way"  is  a  very  good  way. 
Though  it  may  not  bring  fame  or  ap- 
plause; 

But  to  do  what  you  can  with  a  hearty 
good  will — 
Ah,  that  is  what  counts  in  a  cause! 

So  sing  your  song  blithely,  or  smile  your 
bright  smile, 
Let  kind  words  ring  out  true  and  clear, 
For  it's  up  to  you,  comrade,  to  simply 
give  out 

Of  your  best  toward  a  needy  world's 
cheer. 

— Fannie  Herron  Wingate. 


When  Susie  Went  to  the  Zoo. 


Susie  lived  up  among  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  her  four  years 
of  life  in  the  world  had  never  been  be- 
yond the  little  village  ten  miles  away; 
but  now  she  and  mother  were  going  on 
a  visit  to  Aunt  Laura  in  Philadelphia. 

"We  will  take  you  to  the  Zoo  to  see  the 
animals,"  Aunt  Laura  wrote  in  her  letter 
of  invitation. 

"What  is  a  Zoo,  mother?"  Susie  asked 
when  mother  read  the  letter  to  her. 

"A  place  where  they  have  elephants  and 
bears  and  lions,  and  lots  of  other  ani- 
mals and — " 

"Like  in  my  book?"  Susie  asked  quick- 
ly, and  hurried  to  get  her  book  of  ani- 
mals so  mother  could  tell  her  all  about 
the  "am'nals"  as  she  called  them.  "Do 
the  little  girls  and  boys  ride  on  the 
'Iphants  like  this?"  she  inquired  wonder- 
Ingly  as  she  pointed  to  a  picture  in  which 
some  children  were  having  a  ride  on  a 
gentle  old  elephant. 

"I  think  they  may — " 

"Won't  they  bite  the  chil'ren,  mothor?" 
she  asked  anxiously. 

"I  think  not;  they  are  quite  tame,"  re- 
plied her  mother. 

Susie  told  everybody  about  her  intend- 
ed visit,  and  never  failed  to  add,  "And 
we  are  going  to  the  Zoo,  too." 

At  last  Susie  and  her  mother  were  on 
the  cars,  and  after  a  long,  long  ride  ar- 
rived in  the  big  city,  and  were  hurried 
out  to  Aunt  Laura's  home  in  the  suburbs. 

"Where  is  the  Zoo,  Aunt  Laura?"  was 
Susie's  first  question  after  she  was  safely 
housed  in  her  aunt's  home. 

"Over  there  beyond  those  trees,"  her 
aunt  replied,  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
Kairmount  Park,  "and  I  intend  taking 
you  there  the  first  fine  day  we  have." 

Several  rainy  days  in  succession  kept 
everybody  indoors  and  interfered  with 
many  of  Aunt  Laura's  plans  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  her  guests;  but  at  last 
the  weather  cleared,  and  the  sun  shono 
brightly,  and  Susie  was  playing  in  the 
little  yard  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

She  was  showing  to  Priscilla,  her  favor 
ite  doll,  the  animals  in  her  book,  and 
had  named  them  all  over  to  her,  and  had 


showed  her  a  new  quarter  dollar  in  her 
little  purse,  and  told  about  the  wonderful 
Zoo,  and  that  the  quarter  was  to  pay 
to  see  the  am'nals,  and — then  Susie  heard 
music,  such  entrancing  music,  and  she 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  park  to 
find  it. 

Other  boys  and  girls  were  going  the 
same  way,  and,  as  she  drew  nearer  to  the 
music,  she  turned  a  corner,  and — 

"O  'Scilla!  See,  'Scilla!  See  the  am'- 
nals! There's  the  Zoo."  And  Susie  hur- 
ried on  with  Priscilla  clasped  tightly  in 
her  arm. 

What  a  lot  of  animals  there  were!  What 
sweet  music,  too!  Oh,  what  a  lovely  place 
it  was!  Susie  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  What  a  fine  time  she  and  Pris- 
cilla had!  But  she  must  hurry  home  and 
tell  mother  and  Aunt  Laura  about  it.  So 
she  started  toward  Aunt  Laura's  as  fast 
as  her  feet  would  carry  her,  and,  when 
she  was  turning  the  last  corner  she  was 
clasped  in  Aunt  Laura's  arms. 

"O  Susie,  where  have  you  been?  We 
feared  you  were  lost,  and  your  mother 
and  I  have  been  hunting  you  for  an 
hour."  And  Aunt  Laura  cried  for  joy 
as  she  hugged  Susie  to  her  heart. 

"I  had  the  lov'list  time,"  said  Susie,  all 
unconscious  of  the  worry  she  had  caused. 
"I  was  to  the  Zoo." 

"To  the  Zoo!"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  and 
then  added:  "Oh.  no,  dear,  you  could  not 
have  been  there,  it  is  too  far  away." 

"Yes,  I  was,  Aunt  Laura,  an'  I  rided 
on  an  Tphant,  too,"  Susie  declared. 

"You  rode  an  elephant?"  asked  her 
amazed  aunt. 

"Yes,  an'  on  a  lion,  an'  on  a  bear,  an' — " 

"No,  no,  dear,  you  couldn't;  you — " 

"Yes,  I  did,  an'  on  a  monkey,  an'  on  a 
kitty,  an' — " 

"What  can  you  mean,  Susie?  You  must 
not  say  such  things,  it  is  wrong,"  eluded 
her  distressed  aunt. 

"An'  I  wanted  to  ride  on  a  g'raffe.  but 
my  money  was  all  spended,  an'  then  I 
earned  home,"  Susie  added,  joyfully. 

Just  then  Susie's  motner  came  running 
in,  for  she  had  gone  in  a  different  direc- 
tion in  her  search  for  her  little  girl,  and 
had  been  informed  by  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors that  Susie  had  been  found,  and,  as 
she  hugged  the  little  one  to  her  heart, 
she  said: 

"Laura,  where  do  you  think  this  child 
has  been?  She  was  down  on  that  vacant 
lot  on  a  merry-go-round.  Mrs.  Laird's 
little  Katherine  told  me  she  saw  her 
there,  and — " 

"An'  to  the  Zoo,"  said  Susie,  "an'  I 
rided  on  lots  of  am'nals,  an'  they  didn't 
bite  me  one  bit." — Frank  E.  Graeff. 


Useful  Hints. 


Health. 


Oi.ive  Oil. — We  know  of  no  other  fat 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  lb 
more  easily  digested  than  olive  oil.  If 
people  generally  recognized  the  extreme 
value  of  olive  oil,  there  would  soon  be  no 
sale  at  all  for  cod  liver  oil,  a  vile  fat,  the 
odor  of  which  is  indescribable.  We  can- 
not conceive  why  medical  men  and  the 
laity  hang  so  much  faith  upon  cod  liver 
oil.  Either  olive  oil  or  pure  cream  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  A 
very  wholesome  preparation  for  those  who 
are  in  a  decline  or  lacking  in  flesh  is  olive 
oil  combined  with  barley  malt.  There  are 
one  or  two  most  excellent  brands  of  this 
natural  food  medicine  on  the  market.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  olive  oil 
makes  a  most  eiiicient  mild  laxative,  and 
is  always  taken  by  children  as  well  as 
adults  in  preference  to  castor  oil.  The 
dose  is  from  a  teaspoonful  or  more  at 
breakfast  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  to  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  time.  It  can  be  taken 
neat  or  eaten  with  salad.  For  those  who 
dislike  the  oily  taste  it  may  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  orange  juice  or  some 
other  fruit  juice. — Dr.  Olsen. 


When  building  your  porch  see  that  it 
slants  outward  at  the  rate  of  6  inches  for 
10  feet  wide. 

To  prevent  corners  of  small  rugs  from 
curling  up,  sew  an  old  dress  or  corset 
stay  on  the  under  side  of  the  corner  that 
offends. 

Lard  and  nutmeg  poultice  is  a  good 
simple  remedy  for  colds,  and  always  at 
hand.  Spread  lard  on  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  of  right  size  and  grate  nutmeg 
thickly  over  It.  Put  on  the  chest  and 
cover  with  flannel. 

Make  an  emulsion  of  sweet  oil  and  lime 
water  in  equal  parts  and  apply  to  simple 
burns.   It  will  help  to  remove  the  pain. 

A  tiny  lump  of  butter  will  keep  almost 
anything  from  boiling  over. 

Newspapers  placed  under  the  tablecloth 
will  take  the  place  of  a  mat  and  keep  the 
varnish  from  tarnishing. 

Skim  your  soup  before  adding  salt. 
Otherwise  the  salt  will  prevent  the  scum 
from  rising. 

For  ingrowing  toenails  the  best  way  to 
cure  is  to  scrape  the  center  of  the  nail  till 
it  is  very  thin.  Do  this  every  time  you 
trim  the  nail,  and  do  not  cut  the  corners 
of  the  offending  nail — trim  squarely. 

A  good  prescription  for  chapped  hands. 
Take  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  alcohol 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  rosewater.  Rub 
in  well. 

Wheat  bran  placed  in  coarse  flannel  bags 
is  excellent  for  cleaning  dust  from  deli 
cate  wall  paper. 

Good  food — the  daintiest,  best  of  food — 
if  managed  by  an  intelligent  head  of  the 
house,  costs  but  little. 

Say,  sister,  don't  you  think  the  folks 
would  like  a  little  change  in  the  diet  you 
have  been  giving  them  day  after  day? 
It's  a  good  thing  to  try  out  some  new 
recipes  once  in  a  while.  You  know,  even 
cattle  like  a  change  of  pasture. — Farm 
News. 


To  Have  Juicy  Fruit  Pies. 


The  great  annoyance  of  people  who  are 
baking  fruit  pies  comes  from  the  loss  of 
the  rich  syrup  of  juicy  pies.  To  prevent 
this,  take  a  strip  of  muslin  one  inch  wide 
and  long  enough  to  go  around  the  pie 
and  lap.  Wet  the  cloth  in  cold  water  and 
lay  it  around  the  edge,  half  upon  the  pie 
and  half  upon  the  plate,  pressing  it  on 
either  side.  When  the  pie  is  taken  from 
the  oven,  remove  the  cloth.  This  will  bo 
found  a  success. 


The  Sunday-school  teacher  said  to  the 
class:  "Can  anyone  tell  me  the  differ- 
ence between  the  'quick'  and  the  'dead'?" 

Little  Johnnie  jumped  up  immediately 
and  said:  "Yes,  ma'am,  the  'quick'  are 
those  that  jump  out  of  the  way  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  'dead'  ones  are  those 
who  don't." 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited, if  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc  i 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

i  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Snn  Francisfo, 
'1  Montgomery  Street, 
>orthen*t  Corner  .Mnrket  Street. 

«'ii|>Knl   I'.ii. I  up         -        -         >'..>  "".  .00 

Surplus  ami  I  nillvlded  ProBtH  f 5,000,000.00 


Total      ....  $11,000,000.00 

officicrsi 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipmnn  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  R.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Speeial  Attention  <■>  Out  of  Town  Vn-mniix. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  \  \l  LTS. 
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DEAVER  ~     Write  NOW  for  this  FREE  Booklet  showing  how 

board   pEAVER  poARD 


will  make  YOUR  Home  ATTRACTIVE. 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

82  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


This  $12.50  Couch  for  only  $7  50 

74  x  26  Inches;  21  oil  tempered  springs  roller 
casters.  Any  color  velvet  co<  er.  Order  now 
hy  number  K  350  Same  couch  with  square 
head  and  legs  near  the  middle,  only  $6.85. 
Order  by  number  F35I. 

CpDfl  tor  my  free  catalogue  of  price  saving 
3C1IU  lines  for  farm  and  home,  including 

Engines,  Implements,  Bicycles,  Furniture, ,ic. 

JAMBS  A.  BHOtt.X,  Mgr. 
OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  1001  MlKdlon  St.,  Ill  Francisco, 
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Stimulates  Invigorates 

Makes  your  summer  trip  East  a  distinctive  American  Tour. 

THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 

Steamship  Line 

between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all-rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  the  trip. 

Attendants  who  can't  do  enough  for  you.  Excellent  cuisine. 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth. 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer  to 

New  York    $77.75 

First-class  round  trip  to  New  York  $145.50 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  $65.75 

WRITE  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building.  Palace  Hotel.  Market  St.  Ferry  Station. 

California  Raisin  Day,  April  30.  Eat  Raisin  Bread. 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 

The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 

San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited,, 

Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 
Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 
Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park! 

SEE  OUR  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Flood  Building.  Palace  Hotel.  Ferry  Building. 

CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  DAY,  April  30th.   Eat  Raisins. 


THOSE  DECREPIT  LEMON 
IMPORTERS! 

To  the  Editor:  Neither  the  tariff  nor 
blizzardy  weather  seems  to  affect  the 
importation  of  lemons.  In  fact,  the  for- 
eign lemon  meets  with  such  a  profitable 
market  in  this  country  that  it  readily 
pays  the  tariff  and  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mits to  a  tax  of  from  5  to  10  cents  per 
box  paid  toward  a  fund  which  has  been 
used  in  fighting  the  tariff  and  trying  to 
induce  Congress  to  put  lemons  on  the 
free  list. 

Last  week  there  was  real  winter  weath- 
er in  New  York — a  blizzard  some  of  the 
dispatches  said — and  yet  that  week  the 
steamships  Piedmont  and  Giulia  brought 
in  23,500  boxes  of  lemons  from  Sicily, 
and,  according  to  the  Fruitman's  Guide, 
the  "demand  was  quite  active,  both  from 
local  and  interior  jobbers.  As  a  result 
the  prices  were  from  25  to  30  cents  higher 
than  last  week's  close."  On  Thursday 
the  Alice,  Princess  Irene  and  Emelia 
brought  in  32,000  boxes  and  prices  jumped 
up  again  10  to  15  cents  a  box  more,  firsts 
bringing  $2.75  to  $3.40  per  box  of  300, 
and  seconds  $2.30  to  $3.05  per  box  of  300. 
Besides  these  cargoes,  the  Taormina 
brought  in  8,200  boxes,  and  the  Italia 
31,000  boxes.  The  K.  Albert  was  due  the 
23rd  with  9,000  boxes.  The  Valsalice  with 
9,700  boxes  and  the  Carpathia  with  15,700 
boxes  were  due  the  27th.  Besides  these 
there  are  in  transit  the  Franconia,  12,400 
boxes;  Oceania,  2,000;  Hamburg,  23,000; 
Baltico,  14,000;  Atlanta,  6,000;  Erodiade, 
28,000,  and  Laura,  6,900. 

This  makes  a  total  of  222,300  boxes, 
or  the  respectable  amount  of  17,784,000 
pounds,  or  about  70,000,000  lemons  re- 
ceived and  afloat  en  route  to  New  York 
in  one  week  in  very  .nearly  the  dead  of 
winter.  Almost  one  lemon  for  each  per- 
son in  the  country. 

For  an  industry  which  has  been  plead- 
ing for  favors  at  the  hands  of  Congress; 
which  has  alleged  that  the  California 
lemon  was  crowding  it  out  of  the  market 
because  the  home-grown  fruit  was  better 
than  the  imported,  which  has  been  pay- 
ing a  heavy  tax  to  try  to  influence  legis- 
lation in  Congress,  this  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  healthy  showing. 

Meanwhile  the  tariff  on  lemons  is  add- 
ing very  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
Government.  It  helps  pay  the  cost  of 
running  the  country  and,  incidentally,  it 
is  helping  to  develop  an  industry  in  this 
country  which  will,  in  time,  supply  all 
the  lemons  the  people  can  use  without 
dependence  on  the  foreign  article. 

Washington,  D.  C.  F.  J.  Dyee. 


STUDENT  LABOR  AVAILABLE. 


There  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March 
2nd  an  article  on  vacation  work  for  agri- 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  Ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston.  Piston- 
Rod.  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Sirrple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  Seventh   St.,  £an   Frnnelneo.  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 
Dealers  and  Agents,  investigate. 


cultural  students  in  the  University  of 
California.  We  wish  to  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  anyone  who  will  want  help 
during  the  summer,  to  that  article.  Of 
the  four  hundred  students  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  a  large  number  are  anx- 
ious to  obtain  work  in  some  branch  of 
agriculture.  Many  have  had  some  prac- 
tical experience;  all  have  had  training  in 
the  classroom  and  laboratory,  and  wish 
to  supplement  it  with  the  actual  prac- 
tical work.  An  application  by  a  farmer, 
a  dairyman,  fruit  canner  or  packer,  or 
in  fact  by  a  person  engaged  in  any  agri- 
cultural or  similar  pursuit,  will  result  in 
the  applicant  getting  earnest  and  efficient 
workers.  Anyone  wishing  such  help 
should  address  the  Agricultural  Club,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  stat- 
ing the  kind  of  work,  how  long  it  will 
last,  and  the  wages.  As  the  vacation 
begins  about  May  15th,  all  applications 
should  be  sent  in  at  once,  and  they  will 
be  promptly  answered. 


PRODUCERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
CONSOLIDATE. 

A  Portland,  Ore.,  despatch  says  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Ex- 
change with  the  representatives  of  the 
fruit  growers  in  parts  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Montana  to  establish  a 
mutual  agency  for  selling  the  products  of 
the  Northwest  was  effected  in  that  city. 
The  exchange  amended  its  by-laws  to  pro- 
vide for  mutualiaztion,  elected  growers' 
representatives  to  its  board,  created  an 
advisory  council,  the  members  of  which 
will  be  elected  by  the  various  growers' 
unions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  An  office 
will  be  established  in  Spokane  and  head- 
quarters maintained  in  Portland. 


FROST  PROTECTION  MEETING. 

Two  mass-meetings  of  fruit  growers  are 
to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  Thursday. 
April  25th,  at  which  the  question  of  frost 
prevention  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  Citrus  Protective  League  is  the  act- 
ive agent  in  calling  the  fruit  growers  to- 
gether, and  Prof.  A.  G.  McAdie  of  San 
Francisco  will  deliver  two  addresses. 


It  is  said  by  the  newspapers  that  scien- 
tists of  the  University  of  Pittsburg  are 
experimenting  with  an  edible  compound 
made  from  petroleum.  It  is  said  that  the 
experiments  are  financed  by  great  inter- 
ests connected  with  petroleum,  and  that 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  mineral  oil  are 
transformed  into  fatty  acids,  which  when 
blended  with  glycerine  form  a  new  food. 
We  might  begin  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it 
by  spreading  vaseline  on  our  bread,  but 
somehow  a  combination  of  glycerine 
(which  is,  we  believe,  a  by-product  of 
soap  factories)  combined  with  petroleum 
put  through  a  college  course,  does  not 
sound  like  a  cheering  substitute  for  old- 
fashioned  butter. 


Nora — Please,  ma'am,  Oi  wish  to  lave. 

Mrs.  Closefisted — But  why,  Nora?  Have 
we  not  always  treated  you  like  one  of  the 
family? 

Nora — Thot  yez  hov,  ma'am;  an'  It's 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  kin  shtand  any 
longer." 

"Pa,"  said  Tommy,  "my  Sunday-school 
teacher  says  if  I'm  good  I'll  go  to  heaven." 

"Well,  what  about  it?"  said  his  pa. 

"Well,  you  said  if  I  was  good  I'd  go  to 
the  circus.  Now,  I  want  to  know  who's 
fibbing,  you  or  her." 

The  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm,  of  Wood- 
land, recently  shipped  by  express  to 
Honolulu  eleven  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
hogs. 

One  good  picture  is  worth  a  dozen  poor 
prints,  and  will  give  dignity  to  an  en- 
tire apartment. 


"And  the  streets  are  paved  with  real 
gold,  and  there  will  be  music  and  flowers, 
and  everything  will  be  beautiful!" 
finished  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  who 
was  telling  her  small  charges  of  heaven. 

"And   now   tell   me,"   she  continued, 


"what  kind  of  little  boys  and  girls  are 
going  there?" 

Nobody  knew.  Then  from  one  corner  a 
small  brown  hand  shot  up.  "Yes. 
Samuel?"  the  teacher  smiled. 

"Please,  teacher,  dead  ones!" 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  17,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereala. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  now  governed  largely 
by  Northern  conditions,  and  with  an  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  and  heavy  buy- 
ing by  milling  interests  in  the  North, 
local  prices  on  all  descriptions  of  wheat 
are  about  5c  above  the  last  quotations. 
The  millmen  are  still  in  the  market,  and 
all  supplies  are  firmly  held. 

California  Club   $1.80  @1.82>i 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.80  @1.S5 

Northern  Club    1.80  @1.82% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.80  @1.85 

Northern  Red    1.75  @1.80 

BARLEY. 

May  barley  continues  firm  and  active, 
and  the  spot  market  shows  considerable 
strength,  though  the  movement  is  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  supplies.  Choice  feed  is 
quoted  a  little  higher,  and  there  is  very 
little  low-grade  stock  on  the  market. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.87»/:.@1.921/-! 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

Local  prices  show  no  further  change, 
but  offerings  are  light  and  values  firmly 
maintained.  An  important  feature  of 
strength  in  the  Coast  market  is  the  fact 
that  producing  districts  of  eastern  Ore- 
gon are  buying  at  Portland,  reducing  the 
supply  available  here. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.95 

Gr?v    Nominal 

White    1.95  @2.00 

Black   Nominal 

CORN. 

No  white  Eastern  corn  is  coming  in  at 
present,  and  this  grade  is  entirely  nom- 
inal, as  is  local  stock.  Eastern  yellow 
is  scarce  on  the  spot,  and  prices  are  con- 
siderably higher,  though  there  is  no  very 
heavy  movement. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $2.00  @2.10 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  nominal  as*  for  some 
time  past,  with  little  demand  and  no 
offerings  worth  mentioning. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market,  for  the  most  part,  is 
running  along  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion as  for  some  time  past.  The  only 
new  feature  is  the  increasing  weakness 
in  spot  limas,  which  have  been  moving 
rather  slowly  of  late.  Some  large  hold- 
ers are  becoming  anxious  to  clean  up  in 
view  of  the  improved  crop  prospects,  al- 
though the  new  crop  is  expected  to  bring 
comparatively  high  prices,  about  5l/jc  hav- 
ing been  offered  in  the  South.  Pinks 
are  hardly  as  strong  as  for  some  time 
past,  but  all  other  descriptions  are  quite 
firm  at  the  former  values,  the  movement 
being  fairly  active  for  this  season. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Blackeyes    3.65  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas   5.90  @6.00 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys   4.85  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

No  further  change  in  prices  is  noted, 
and  while  there  is  some  demand  for  mis- 
cellaneous garden  seeds,  the  lines  quoted 
are  quiet. 

Alfalfa    17%@19  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4VL>c 

Hemp    3  @3V2c 

Millet    3    @  3>/2c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Both  local  and  Northern  millmen  have 
announced  a  further  advance  in  patents, 
owing  to  the  continued  upward  movement 
of  wheat,  and  a  still  further  advance  is 
expected  in  a  day  or  two.  There  is  ac- 
cordingly considerable  activity  in  the 
local  trade. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers"  Extras    4.90  @5.70 


Superfine    4.70  ®4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  4.70  @5.00 

Hay  and  Feedstuffi. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  the  local  market  have  been 
dropping  off  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
while  the  little  that  comes  is  easily  dis- 
posed of,  there  is  no  very  active  demand. 
The  rain  of  last  week  has  caused  a  much 
easier  feeling  all  over  the  State,  and  local 
dealers  are  quoting  somewhat  lower  prices 
on  all  varieties  of  hay.  An  even  greater 
decline  is  reported  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, and  no  recovery  is  expected  in  the 
immedinte  future.  The  rain  brought  out 
many  offerings  which  had  formerly  been 
held  in  reserve  in  the  country,  and  deal- 
ers are  in  no  hurry  to  buy.  Local  con- 
sumers, also,  are  acting  very  conserva- 
tively, taking  only  small  quantities.  The 
crop  outlook  is  about  normal,  and  with 
harvest  time  approaching,  lower  prices 
are  to  be  expected  than  prevailed  during 
the  drought  scare.  Considering  the 
marked  advance  last  season,  however, 
after  most  of  the  crop  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  dealers,  it  is  likely  that 
growers  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  rush  their 
hay  to  market. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.50@19.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    15.50@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    12.00@15.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    12,00@18.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@17.00 

Alfalfa    13.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay   10.00(5  12.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Quite  a  general  advance  is  noted  in 
feedstuffs,  following  the  advances  in 
grain,  and  the  general  scarcity  of  raw 
material.  Higher  prices  are  quoted  on 
bran,  middlings,  rolled  barley  and  oats, 
and  cracked  corn. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00(5)20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50(5526.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.50@45.00 

Middlings    35.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    40.00@41.00 

Rolled  Oats'   41.00@42.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 
Bermuda  seed  onions  are  coming  in 
more  freely,  and  are  slightly  lower,  but 
other  lines  of  onions  are  closely  held  at 
former  values,  supplies  being  light.  Green 
onions  are  higher.  Rain  and  cold  weath- 
er last  week  caused  a  greatly  curtailed 
output  of  asparagus,  and  canners  were 
unable  to  buy  in  the  open  market  for 
several  days,  prices  going  up  to  about  $2. 
Receipts  are  picking  up  again,  however, 
and  while  prices  are  still  much  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  the  canners  are  able 
to  take  up  a  considerable  surplus  at  about 
$1.  Prices  for  Telephone  peas  are  still 
high,  but  ordinary  varieties  are  lower. 
Rhubarb  is  very  plentiful  and  lower,  and 
eggplant,  cucumbers  and  lettuce  have  been 
shaded,  while  celery  is  strong  at  an  ad- 
vance. Mexican  tomatoes  also  are  higher 
and  the  scarcity  of  cabbage  has  caused  a 
further  advance. 
Onions — 

Texas  Bermudas,  crate   $3.00 

Oregon,  cu   5.00 

Australian    6.00 

Green,  box    40@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.50 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.75@  2.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60@  75c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)        5®  10c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   10@  20c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00®  3.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box    65c@  1.25 

Asparagus,  box    1.00@  1.75 

Lettuce,  crate    75@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3%@  7c 

POTATOES. 
Some  lines  are  a  little  easier,  $2  being 
about  top  price  for  river  stock,  though  a 
few  fancy  lots  are  bringing  a  premium. 
Oregons  have  also  been  shaded  a  little, 
though  all  other  old  stock  is  steady  as 
before.  New  potatoes  are  lower,  though 
so  far  supplies  have  been  comparatively 
light. 

Oregon   $  2.25@  2.50 

River  Whites    1.85@  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.75@  3.00 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.50@  2.75 

Early  Rose    1.90®  2.00 

Oregon,  seed    1.85@  2.00 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   3V1>@  4V1-C 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  only  change  in  prices  is  a  little 
advance  in  the  more  atractive  offerings 
of  squabs.  Eastern  arrivals  are  rather 
large,  consisting  mainly  of  hens,  which 
are  (he  easiest  thing  on  the  list.  Local 
stock  is  not  so  plentiful,  and  with  some 
improvement  in  demand,  everything  is 
cleaning  up  quickly  at  full  values. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @30  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   17    @19  c 

email  Hens,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12l/-c 

Young  Roosters    18    @22  "c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market,  which  has  been 
maintained  at  an  unusually  high  level  for 
this  season,  under  a  heavy  demand  for 
Northern  shipment,  has  at  last  taken  a 
decided  drop,  the  arrivals  of  the  last  few 
days  being  much  more  than  the  local  de- 
mand could  take  care  of.  Prices  are  now 
about  at  a  storage  level,  though  a  little 
further  decline  is  anticipated. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras   ...29     28'2  29     28     26>/o  25 

Firsts   28     2"\<2  28      27      25>1.  24 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  has  been  remarkably 
steady  for  the  past  week,  extras  showing 
no  change  whatever  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
Firsts  and  selected  pullets  have  also  been 
unchanged  for  the  past  week,  while  sec- 
onds show  a  slight  decline. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...21      21      21      21      21  21 

Firsts   20     20     20     20     20  20 

Seconds  ...18'{.  18>o  18»4  18     18  18 
Selected 

Pullets. ..18J/o  18V2  18'/_,  18%  18V, 

CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  remain  firm,  with  a  slight 
advance,  and  Y.  A.'s  are  Jfrc  higher.  Mon- 
terey cheese  shows  little  strength,  some 
offerings  being  obtainable  at  a  reduction. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17VjC 

Firsts    16 Vic 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   19  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  13@15  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  are  gradually 
increasing,  and  Southern  offerings  are 
lower,  though  they  still  find  ready  sale. 
Berries  from  nearby  points  are  very  un- 
settled, most  of  the  arrivals  showing  rain 
damage  and  being  accordingly  neglected 
and  weak.  The  best  Longworths,  how- 
ever, are  still  held  at  good  prices.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  apples. 
Strawberries — 

Large  varieties,  drawer. . .       35@  50c 

Longworth,  per  drawer  $  0.75@  1.25 

Strawberries,  crate   1.50@  2.00 

Apples — 

Newtown,  box   $  1.00@  1.50 

Red    75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25@  1.50 


Dried  Fruits, 

The  present  situation  in  dried  fruits  is 
rather  puzzling,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  definite  quotations.  Notwithstanding 
encouraging  reports  from  dealers  who 
have  visited  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  little  better  small  jobbing  move- 
ment in  the  East,  the  packers  are  finding 
some  difficulty  in  cleaning  up  their  re- 
maining stocks,  and  appear  to  be  losing 
confidence,  especially  as  a  good  crop  is 
expected  in  most  lines.  They  are  making 
material  concessions  in  selling  prices,  and 
their  offers  to  growers  on  nearly  all  lines 
of  fruit,  as  well  as  Muscat  and  Thomp- 
son's Seedless  raisins  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  present  quotations,  however, 
are  very  low  as  compared  with  those  pre- 
vailing most  of  the  season,  and  would 
leave  room  for  a  substantial  profit  should 
the  market  pick  up  before  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says  "In  conservative  quar- 
ters the  opinion  is  that  the  worst  has 
been  seen  in  the  spot  prune  market.  The 
weakest  holders  have  been  shaken  out, 
and  extreme  low  prices  quoted  in  any 
quarter  now  are  much  more  likely,  It  is 
held,  to  represent  goods  out  of  condition 
(which,  it  is  understood,  represent  a  no 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  spot  stock) 
than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  holders  of 


sound  fruit  to  get  from  under.  With 
about  seven  montns  of  consumption  to  be 
provided  for  before  the  first  of  the  1912 
crop  wiil  be  available  for  distribution  in 
consuming  markets  and  with  the  total 
available  spot  supply  for  the  country 
rather  below  than  above  the  average  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  with  less  than  a 
normal  demand  from  this  time  forward, 
at  least  a  steady  market  is  expected  by 
leading  handlers,  and  some  of  them  still 
cherish  the  hope  that  prices  will  get  back 
somewhat  near  the  point  at  which  the 
great  slump  in  spot  prunes  began  several 
weeks  ago. 

"There  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in 
peaches  for  spot  or  future  delivery,  and 
prices  are  nominal,  but  holders  seem  to 
be  reluctant  to  make  concessions  from 
the  quoted  prices.  Apricots  are  dull  on 
the  spot  and  there  are  no  reports  of  busi- 
ness for  Coast  shipment  to  any  point. 
However,  there  is  no  selling  pressure  at 
present  and  prices  may  be  called  steady 
on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    7    @  7>/>c 

Apricots    9    @10  "c 

Figs   3    @4  c 

Oalimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   6V2@  7  c 

Prunes.  4-sizc  basis   iu,@  5  c 

Pears   9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels.  In  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5M-@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    i%@  5\4c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from 
California  were  retarded  somewhat  last 
week  by  the  rains,  but  now  that  the  skies 
have  cleared  and  the  ground  hardened, 
fruit  will  go  out  in  larger  quantity.  Up 
to  April  15th  the  shipments  of  oranges 
from  California  for  the  season  amounted 
to  13,816  cars,  and  of  lemons  2,114  cars. 

At  the  New  York  auctions,  prices  have 
been  a  trifle  lower,  owing  to  the  weather 
and  poor  quality  of  fruit.  At  the  auction 
held  there  on  Monday,  April  15th,  51 
cars  of  Navels  were  sold  at  prices  aver 
aging  from  $3.40  down  to  $1.55  per  box. 
Most  of  the  sales  were  around  the  $2.25 
mark.  At  Cincinnati,  the  same  day. 
prices  at  auction  were  a  trifle  lower  than 
New  York.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Philadelphia  prices  that  day,  though  Flor 
ida  oranges  sold  for  $2.40  up  to  $4.40. 

Lemons  at  the  Eastern  auctions  have 
sold  around  the  $3  per  box  mark. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction  on  the  15th, 
prices  averaged  from  85c  up  to  |1.B7% 
f.  o.  b.  California. 

Arrivals  of  oranges  at  San  Francisco 
are  hardly  as  excessive  as  for  some  time 
past,  but  are  still  about  all  the  market 
will  bear,  the  local  demand  being  rather 
quiet.  Fancy  grapefruit  is  moving  off 
well,  and  $3.50  is  about  the  lowest  price, 
though  some  ordinary  stock  is  sold  down 
to  $2.  Lemons  and  limes  are  steady  and 
unchanged. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice   1.50®  1.75 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice   2.50®  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  remains  featureless,  as 
there  are  no  almonds  to  offer  except  in 
a  small  jobbing  way,  and  the  trade  still 
shows  little  interest  in  walnuts. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    is 1  ■  •  c 

I  X  L   17V4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16%c 

Drakes    14%c 

Languedoc    14Vfcc 

Hardshells   »    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12M>c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16%c 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  rather  quiet,  fancy  stock 
being  pretty  well  off  the  market,  though 
dealers  are  becoming  anxious  to  clean  up 
odd  lots  of  old  candied  or  dark  honey 
before  the  new  crop  begins  to  arrive. 

Comb,  white   13    @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white  8    &  9  c 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  e 

BEESWAX. 

The  local  demand  is  confined  to  nar 
row  limits,  but  prices 'are  nominally  main 
tained  as  formerly  quoted. 
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Light   29    @30  -c 

Dark  .  26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  practically  nominal,  both 
for  new  and  old  crop  hops,  as  the  latter 
are  well  cleaned  up  and  the  outlook  for 
new  crop  is  still  in  doubt. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

1912  crop    27c 


Live  Stock. 

The  only  change  in  live-stock  is  an- 
other slight  advance  in  hogs,  which  are 
moving  in  better  shape  than  for  some 
time  past.  Dressed  beef  is  higher,  how- 
ever, as  stockmen  at  the  more  distant 
[joints  are  holding  back  their  cattle,  and 
large  offerings  of  range  cattle  and  stock- 
ers  from  Nevada  may  not  come  out  for 
some  time. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6V»c 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5V4@  5>/>c 

No.  2   4%@  5  "c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2M>@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  6'/.c 

Medium    5%©  6  c- 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6% (78  7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7    @  714c 

100  to  150  lbs   "   7  c 

Prime  Wethers   5    @  5%c 

Ewes   414®  4'/2c 

Yearling  Lambs    6  ©6^.0 

Spring  Lambs    6%.®  7  C 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  ©lOM-c 

Cows    9    @  91/0C 

Heifers   9  M>@10  c 

Veal,  large    10  "@11  c 

Small    10  @\\y.,c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10    @11  c 

Ewes    9    @  9  Vic 

Spring  Lambs   15  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

HIDES. 

All  prices  are  firmly  held,  and  while 
heavy  wet  salted  steers  find  less  demand 
than  a  week  or  so  ago,  heavy  cow-hides 
are  moving  off  well.  Dry  hides  and  sheep- 
skins also  find  a  stronger  market. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  llM>c 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  IOVjC 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  i/"c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  10%C 

Kip    13  c 

Veal   17  c 

Calf    17  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18i/.@19i/.c 

Dry  Bulls    16V-C 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   19  @19y"c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20VoC 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   24  @241ic 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(5)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30 @  50c 
Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

Local  buyers  still  report  a  very  dull 
market,  and  while  there  is  still  some  in- 
terest in  the  Southern  clips,  tnere  has  so 
far  been  no  notable  movement  of  north- 
ern California  wools. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  @12M>c 

7  months    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

The  local  market  is  gradually  working 
into  better  shape,  the  large  offerings 
which  have  arrived  of  late  finding  a 
ready  market  at  about  the  same  values 
as  have  been  quoted  for  several  weeks. 
The  arrivals  include  quite  a  lot  of  de 
sirable  chunks  and  light  to  medium  draft- 
ers from  Utah,  which  are  quickly  cleaned 
up,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  consist 
of  expressers,  with  a  good  number  of 
country  workers,  all  of  which  are  well 
received.  Buyers  from  the  country  have 
been  considerably  in  evidence  at  local 
sales. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@185 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares  100@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


EASTERN  OUTLOOK  FOR  CALI- 
FORNIA DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 


In  a  letter  written  by  J.  L.  Nagle,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, at  Sacramento  on  April  11th,  he 
gives  the  following  resume  of  crop  and 
market  prospects  in  the  East: 

"We  have  received  authentic  informa- 
tion from  our  different  Eastern  offices  this 
morning  in  connection  with  crop  condi- 
tions in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

"Our  agent  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  after 
having  visited  the  fruit-producing  dis- 
tricts of  that  State,  informs  us  that  there 
will  probably  be  about  5,000  cars  of 
peaches  shipped  from  Georgia  this  year. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Greenboroughs  will 
move  about  June  1st,  and  the  heavy  ship- 
ment of  Carmen  peaches  will  move  about 
June  10th.  Conditions  in  Georgia  have 
been  very  favorable  for  a  good  quality 
of  fruit.  These  peaches  will  come  in  com 
petition  with  the  early  shipments  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  only  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  markets  are  concerned;  but  as 
their  season  is  in  advance  of  last  year, 
it  is  expected  that  the  heavy  shipments 
will  be  out  of  the  way  before  California 
will  have  a  chance  to  ship  very  many 
carloads  to  the  auction  markets. 

"It  is  also  reported  that  from  present 
indications  Texas  will  have  about  3,000 
cars  of  peaches.  Southern  Missouri  has 
not  been  affected  by  this  winter's  cold, 
and  Arkansas  also  is  very  optimistic 
about  her  crop.  Colorado  and  the  Middle 
West  report  conditions  favorable  for  a 
good  crop.  New  York  State  has  been  in 
a  measure  affected  by  the  very  cold  win- 
ter, and  her  shipments  will  probably  be 
reduced  under  last  year's  tonnage.  Mich- 
igan has  also  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  ,  unfavorable  weather  the  past  two 
months.  But  we  expect,  on  the  whole,  a 
good  season,  from  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  heavy  snows  all  through  the  East 
since  late  in  the  fall,  business  will  un- 
questionably be  brisk,  which  will  cause 
a  demand  for  California  fruits. 

"Unless  something  unforeseen  happens, 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  every  variety 
of  fruit  in  California  this  season.  Some 
time  ago  we  fully  expected  to  have  a  sea- 
son two  weeks  in  advance  of  last  year, 
but  we  doubt  very  much  now  if  we  will 
be  any  earlier.  The  recent  rains  have 
brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  orchard- 
ist,  vineyardist,  and  grain  farmer,  and 
with  plenty  of  snow  on  the  mountains 
assuring  us  of  a  consistent  supply  of 
water  for  irrigating  purposes,  this  State 
ought  to  market  about  16,000  or  17,000 
cars  of  deciduous  fruit. 

"Strawberries  are  moving  in  light  quan- 
tities and  the  demand  is  very  brisk.  We 
expect  to  ship  the  first  few  boxes  of  cher- 
ries in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
which  will  be  the  first  indication  of  the 
opening  of  the  season." 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

We  had  hoped  that  by  this  time  we 
would  be  able  to  state  definitely  the  date 
for  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
"California  Fruits."  So  far  as  the  work 
has  progressed,  the  indications  are  that 
the  new  edition  will  be  quite  handsome. 
All  of  the  copy  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  for  some  time,  part  of  the 
printing  has  been  done,  and  the  covers 
are  in  process  of  making.  Send  us  your 
orders  for  the  new  edition;  we  will  fill 
them  as  quickly  as  the  books  come  from 
the  bindery  and  in  the  order  they  are 
received. 


A  letter  received  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Lloyd, 
who  has  furnished  many  articles  for 
Rubal  Press  readers,  states  that  he  will 
go  to  Coronado  Beach  soon  to  help  estab- 
lish a  newspaper  there.  H.  W.  Crooks, 
an  old-time  friend  of  the  writer,  is  to 
be  the  publisher  of  the  new  paper.  We 
predict  success  in  this  venture,  as  both 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Lloyd  are  capable  of 
getting  up  a  good  paper  for  the  people 
of  that  well-known  California  resort. 


Notwithstanding  the  early  drouth  of 
this  season,  the  stockmen  of  California 
report  a  good  demand  for  foundation  herd 
bulls.  Many  of  the  largest  breeders  have 
entirely  sold  out.  Hog  men  are  having 
fair  demand,  while  chicken  fanciers  have 
experienced  a  hard  season. 


Pump  Supremacy 


is  Determined  by 
Pump  Service 


DOW  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

are  noted  for  wearing  qualities,  low 
power  consumption  and  simplicity. 

Full  descriptions  in  bulletin  No.  116,  and  if  you  own  or  expect 
to  own  a  pump  of  any  type,  you  should  have  a  copy. 

WRITE  EITHER  OFFICE. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

233  S.  LO5?  ANGELES  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


412  SHELDON  BLDG., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


You  Should  Buy  The  American  Well  Works 


f  for     land     irrigating,  oil 
pmrTirii   I  well*.  mine  work,  railroads, 

rCAVllCAL   ]  factpries,  City  water  works, 
I  sewerage  systems,  etc. 

fused  can  be  compressed 
PAWFR  I  air'  electric  motor,  gasoline 
ruwtit     engine,  steam  turbine,  wa- 

{ ter  power,  etc. 

I  any    liquid,    water,  sewer- 
PU.WPING     age,     oils,     liquors,  fluids, 
(chemicals,  etc. 


PLANTS 


installed  complete  and 
turned  over  in  satisfactory 
operation  before  final  pay- 
ment is  asked. 


We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  portable  ami  stationary  drilling  machines  for  well, 
deep  blast-hole  anil  prospecting  purposes. 

Remember  the  savins'  in  the  first  low  cost  of  a  pumping  plant  never  pays  for 
all  the  losses  sustained  later  in  poor  service. 

Write  today  for  free  estimate  and  catalogue 
covering  any  equipment  that  you  may  require. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  -Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

60S  MARKET  STREET.  Palace  Hotel.  Phone  Sutler  16S1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  408(1 
132(1  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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£j|Jj  forni&^S         An  immcnsc  acrcaOc  °*  *hc  richest  and  most  pre  due  live  soils  of* 

c     .    .  Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties 

VII  t  Cllt  J  t  has  been  subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  reasonable  terms. 

Under  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  installed  will  flourish,  OrnnKo,  Lrninim,  Olivets  FIk«,  Almond*.  Wnl- 
-_-  m  m  •  nut*.  Peaches,  Penra,  Prunes,  Aprlcota,  Cherries,  Grape*.  Melon*, llorrler,  and  Vegetable*  of  nil  kind*.  be*ide*  Alfalfa  iiikI  Oralaa, 

I  "f  ¥*1  M  |  51  f"I  f\  II  Water  on  tap  from  the  Sacramento  River.    Water  right  secured  by  a  Special  Act  of  Congress. 

*i  A  A       UllUll  (  anal,  Drainage  and  other  Construction  Work  of  the  very  best. 

— •  -  Come  and  Investigate  lor  yourself  THIS  MAMMOTH  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

M     "|  %_f  ■  "y  -  ^-i-  ^  Water,  Climate  nnd  Soil  you  must  have  for  success,  and  these  we  are  offering  you. 

For  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Booklet  cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mall  to  the 

is  located  in  the   

Caprampiitn     Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

k-'<1*-i  ailltlllVJ  Willows,  Glenn  County,  California 

Valley     ten  yearly  payments  ^•.'.•.■:.:.:.:;;:.:.:::;.:;:.:.v.:: 

.  P.R.P. 


BENICIAHANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

"Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


THE  "BENICIAHANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Disc  S  ze- Field  Type 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


Ohio  Cutter  Superiority  | 


Awarded  Only  Gold  Medal  at  the 
1911  S  ate  Fair,  Sacramento 


Five  Sizes 
of 

Blower  Machines 

No.  12,  with  12-inch  knives  and  throat  requires  6  to  8  H.P.  steam ; 
capacity  8  to  10  tons  per  hour. 

No.  14,  with  14-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  8  to  10  H.P.  steam; 
'  capacity  12  to  15  tons  per  hour. 

No.  17,  with  17-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  10  to  12  H.P.  steam  j 
capacity  15  to  20  tons  per  hour. 

No.  19,  with  19-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  12  to  14  H.P.  steam ; 
capacity  20  to  25  tons  per  hour. 

No.  22,  with  22-inch  knives  and  throat,  requires  14  to  16  H.P.  steam; 
capacity  25  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

The  ' 1  OHIO ' '  has  many  good  talking  points  for  the  dealer. 
It  sells  itself,  stays  sold,  and  sells  others. 

Automatic  Traveling  Feed  Table — perfect,  rapid  self-feed. 
Powerful  Blower — elevates  easily  to  highest  silo. 
Patented  Silage  Distributor — operated  from  ground. 
Simple  Construction — only  6  gear  wheels. 
Great  Durability — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Immense  Capacity — 8  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
Ask  for  Catalog  and  Trade  Discounts. 

Carried  in  Stock  and  sold  by 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131-153  Kansas  Street,  San  Francisco 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogb  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Kroffh    New   Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

„  .  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  SUM  VINEYARD  TRACELESS  HAKKESS 

No  more  sore  shoulders  for  your  horses. 
Our  harness  satisfies  everyone. 

Price,  $17.50. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "E:r:otd 

Kenned  Flour  Sulphur:  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur.  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
""aGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  ne  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE, 
nfflrei   «24  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  >  \  N   I  It  \M  ISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
PnnnT's  and  !■"!."  on  APpWntinr,        Telephone:  K-arnev  48M-I  Hnm»l  C««1«. 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS   AND    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  fS 

FACTFIC  RtTB/>I,  VRK98.        -       ,-   BAN  FRANCISCO 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacramento.  Cal 
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PRODUCING  "ATWATER  SWEETS." 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

The  people  of  Atwater,  Merced  county,  claim  that  they  are  playing 
in  hard  luck.  Over  twenty  years  ago,  when  sweet  potatoes  were  first 
commercially  grown  in  the  vicinity,  they  were  simply  thought  of  in  the 
market  as  coming  from  Merced  county,  and  when  their  excellence  and 
distinctive  characteristics  began  to  be  noted  they  were  referred  to  as 
"those  Merced  county  SAveet  potatoes,"  and  after  it  was  fully  under- 
stood that  a  permanent  supply  could  be  obtained,  this  way  of  referring 
to  them  became  abbreviated  into  a  definite  name,  "Merced  Sweets."  This 
name  has  stuck  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Atwater  is  the  best 
place  in  the  county  for  them  and  the  center  of  the  sweet  potato  district. 
To  remedy  this  injustice,  the  Atwater  people  like  to  call  them  "Atwater 
Sweets" — but  what's  in  a  name,  anyway?  The 
potatoes  are  just  as  good,  and  Atwater  is  given 
full  credit  for  the  potatoes,  even  if  the  trade 
name  is  "Merced  Sweets"  and  the  trade  insists 
upon  keeping  it  so. 

A  product  so  excellent  is  very  particular,  both 
as  regards  soil  and  climate.  The  land  where 
they  are  grown  is  part  of  a  sandy  strip  of  vary- 
ing width  and  nature,  extending  from  San  Joa- 
quin to  Madera  counties.  The  potatoes,  however, 
do  well  commercially  from  only  about  Turloek 
to  Atwater,  and  those  around  Atwater — evident- 
ly from  climatic  reasons — are  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  those  grown  farther  north,  and  early 
potatoes  mean  higher  prices. 

The  soil  that  is  best  is  a  light  sand 
with  very  little  cementing  material 
in  it.  Sand  that  will  pack  when  moist, 
though  fine  for  other  things,  is  poor 
for  the  potatoes,  as  it  flattens  them 
out  or  makes  "rat  tails"  out  of  them, 
about  the  shape  of  a  pencil.  The  soil 
that  is  best  is  one  that  will  let  them 
expand  to  their  heart's  content  and 
hinder  not  at  all.  Some  of  this  kind 
of  soil  is  not  a  great  deal  of  good  for 
anything  else. 

Holding  Up  the  Moisture.  —  One 

thing  about  good  sweet  potato  land 
is  that  it  is  best  where  there  is  hard- 
pan  under  it,  perhaps  three  feet  down 
or  perhaps  a  little  deeper,  though 
hardpan  for  other  crops  is  usually  no 
,  asset.    The  merit  of  it  here  is  that  it 

holds  the  moisture,  and  sweet  potatoes  need  lots  of  moisture,  while  on 
light  sandy  soil  with  no  hardpan  the  irrigation  water  will  run  off  so 
quickly  that  a  person  will  have  to  keep  a  stream  on  all  the  time. 

If  no  hardpan  is  present,  and  even  if  it  is,  a  better  thing  is  to  have 
the  water-table  only  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  in 
such  low-level  locations  two  irrigations  a  year  will  often  do,  while  on 
higher  land  with  the  hardpan  away  down,  seven  or  eight  irrigations  may 
be  needed. 

Marketing.— When  the  first  Atwater  potatoes  were  grown,  about  22 
or  24  years  ago,  most  of  the  California  sweet  potatoes  came  from  the 
river  district.  Since  that  time  the  demand  has  grown  from  a  few  sacks 
to  several  cars  a  day,  and  shipments  are  made  through  all  the  North- 
west and  as  far  east  as  Denver.  At  the  latter  place  they  have  to  compete 
with  Southern  potatoes,  which  have  the  better  of  the  argument  when 
it  comes  to  freight  rates  and  cheap  negro  labor.   The  demand  from  the 


Harvesting  Sweet  Potatoes  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


Machine  Planting  Sweet  Potatoes 


Northwest,  though,  is  growing,  and  places  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
take  only  a  carload  now  will  take  three. 

Shipping  sweets  is  more  difficult  than  shipping  white  potatoes.  The 
latter  are  put  up  in  sacks  and  can  stand  rough  handling.  Sweets  are 
crated  (about  100  pounds  net  to  the  crate),  and  will  be  ruined,  and 
often  are,  by  bad  handling.  It  is  necessary  in  the  cars,  for  instance, 
to  give  them  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  if  all  openings  are  closed  they 
start  sweating  and  are  ruined  in  a  couple  of  days.  With  good  care, 
however,  they  will  keep  well,  and  some  were  shipped  on  April  15th  this 
year  after  being  stored  in  cellars  all  winter. 

The  potatoes  are  all  sold  outright  by  the  growers,  the  buyers  furnish- 
ing the  crates.  The  price  usually  starts  at  about  3  cents  a  pound  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  soon  drops  much  lower,  until  a  cent  or 
a  little  over  is  reached.  Possibly  $1.25  per  crate  would  be  an  average 
price,  but  that  is  something  that  wouldn't  stay  put,  even  if  it  were 

determined.  The  average  yield  is  about  100 
crates  to  the.  acre,  though  140  and  150  crates  is 
not  uncommon. 

Fertilizing. — Sand  naturally  is  not  a  very 
durable  soil,  so  the  land  soon  wears  out.  Ordi- 
narily, the  second  year  is  a  little  better  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  about  like  the  first.  The 
fourth  gives  a  profitable  crop,  with  a  good  many 
culls,  and  the  fifth  year  it  is  time  to  do  some- 
thing else.  Fertilizing  sparingly  with  stable 
manure  helps,  but  too  much  manure  causes  a 
rank  growth  and  a  rough  potato,  and  a  happy 
medium  is  hard  to  get.  A  year  or  so  of  alfalfa 
puts  the  land  right  back  where  it  started,  but 
usually  peaches  are  planted  instead,  wh;ch  means 
that  there  are  no  more  potatoes  for 

  that  soil. 

Small  Potatoes  for  Seed. — An  odd 
thing  about  the  potatoes  is  that  the 
poorest  are  best  for  seed — the  ones  so 
small  that  the  market  doesn't  want 
them.  With  any  other  kind  of  crop, 
using  the  poorest  of  the  product  for 
seed  would  mean  ruin ;  but  the  thin- 
nest potatoes  come  from  the  same 
vines  as  all  the  good  potatoes  and 
have  just  the  same  pedigree,  and  big 
potatoes  mean  poor  vines,  if  they  are 
used  for  seed.  These  small  potatoes 
are  most  abundant  on  land  that  is  a 
little  played  out  or  has  suffered  lack 
of  water.  There  is  seldom  a  big  sur- 
plus of  them,  and  they  often  sell  for 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  market 
potatoes.  The  very  smallest  are  used  as  hog  feed.  The  vines  can  be 
fed  to  cattle,  but  are  usually  burnt.  Size  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
makes  quality.  Potatoes  on  river  bottom  soil  may  look  fine,  but  usually 
are  stringy,  and  a  stringy  potato  is  not  an  "Atwater  Sweet." 

Growing  the  Plants. — The  seed  is  planted  in  beds,  about  18  inches 
deep,  300  pounds  for  an  acre  of  potatoes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bed  is 
put  a  layer  of  straw  and  stable  manure  to  furnish  heat  and  fertility, 
then  comes  a  layer  of  sand  (sweet  potato  soil),  then  the  potatoes,  then 
about  three  or  four  inches  of  sand.  The  potatoes  are  laid  close  together 
and  about  the  middle  of  April  send  up  numerous  shoots,  which  are  pulled 
up  by  the  handful  and  set  out  in  the  field.  In  case  the  frost  n5ps  them 
and  replanting  is  necessary,  there  will  always  be  more  shoots  from  the 
poatoes,  new  shoots  being  available  every  week. 

Cultivation. — Raising  potatoes  keeps  a  man  pretty  busy  from  April  to 
(Continued  on  Page  405.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific'  Riral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  H.,  Apr.  23,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
lo  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Kureka  

.46 

31.62 

41.68 

62 

38 

Red  BlufI  

.36 

13.70 

22.87 

72 

42 

Sacramento  

00 

7.32 

18.64 

72 

40 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

11  31 

21  08 

64 

46 

San  Jose  

00 

9.02 

15  84 

72 

34 

Fresno  

.02 

6  10 

8.66 

78 

40 

Independence... 

00 

2.22 

8.53 

72 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

■  00 

U.61 

18.98 

66 

40 

Ix>s  Angeles  

00 

11.14 

14.94 

76 

48 

San  Diego  

00 

10.25 

9.42 

68 

48 

The  Week. 


Growth  has  been  fine  during  the  week.  The 
weather  has  been  cool  and  the  moisture  has  largely 
gone  for  growing.  Some  districts  are  counting  on 
large  products  even  from  the  rather  small  rain- 
fall. A  proper  disposition  for  early  sowing  of 
lender  plants  is  discernible  in  all  safe  districts, 
and  it  is  surely  wise.  An  early  start  of  the  plant 
and  a  good  follow-up  with  unusually  good  culti- 
vation is  the  way  to  get  the  most  from  the  avail- 
able moisture. 

The  Course  of  Prices. 

Those  who  still  like  to  upbraid  the  farmer  as 
the  chief  conspirator  in  the  tragedy  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  should 
give  attention  to  a  recent  compilation  in  Brad- 
street's  showing  the  costs  of  commodities  which 
figure  in  human  joys  and  sorrows.  They  like  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  farmer  is  progres- 
sively bad  in  his  exactions,  and  with  the  same 
breath  they  exhort  all  people  to  be  farmers  be- 
eaus  of  the  profits  they  rake  off — which  is  some- 
thing of  a  moral  inconsistency.  Then,  too,  these 
hungry  exhorters  may  whisper  behind  their  hands 
that  those  whom  they  push  into  farming  will  not 
get  so  much,  after  all,  because  the  more  farmers 
the  more  food  and  the  less  value  thereof.  Thus 
these  voluble  people  quiet  their  consciences  by 
patting  on  their  stomachs — which  is  not  a  very 
new  method  either.  But  what  is  it  all  but  mis- 
representation— so  far  as  the  claim  of  constantly 
increasing  prices  goes?  There  was  a  great  uplift 
about  two  years  ago  the  causes  of  which  people 
are  still  quarreling  over,  but  since  that  time  the 
farmers  have  not  "kept  on  putting  up  prices" — 
which  we  are  rather  sorry  to  admit  they  cannot 
do  nor  ever  could  do.  In  fact,  some  prices  have 
sagged,  which  the  puissant  farmer  never  should 
have  allowed,  but  here  they  are : 

Jan.  1,      April  1, 
1910.  1912. 

Wheat,  bushel    $1.28  $1.07 

Barley,  bushel   70  1.38 

Corn,  bushel   70  .79 

Oats,  bushel   46  .61 


Flour,  barrel                                          5.40  4.60 

Steers,  100  pounds                                  8.00  8.50 

Hogs,  100  pounds                                   S.60  8.50 

Sheep,  100  pounds                                  6.00  6.50 

Butter,  pound  36  .31 

Cheese,  pound  17  .19 

Eggs,  dozen  38  .23 

Apples,  barrel                                        3.00  2.50 

Lemons,  box                                            4.00  3.00 

Cotton,  pound  16  .10 

Wool,  pound   35  .27 

Raisins,  pound  06  .08 

Potatoes,  barrel                                        1.50  4.00 

Of  course,  prices  are  good,  and  we  have  no  taste 
for  claiming  that  farmers  are  suffering  when  they 
have  something  to  sell  at  prices  which  are  now 
attainable.  At  the  same  time  we  object  to  the  too 
common  assumption  that  the  farmers  are  rapacious 
and  are  taking  things  which  are  out  of  their  reach. 


What  Should  Be  the  Consumer's  Attitude? 

We  presume  John  P.  Young  of  the  Chronicle, 
who  is  not  only  a  profound  classicist  but  a  modern 
economic  philosopher  of  the  mellowest  maturity, 
could  easily  point  out  that  we  are  making  a  very 
loose  use  of  figures  to  support  the  claim  that  food 
prices  arc  not  still  advancing.  Well,  if  we  are,  it 
is  not  the  first  time  such  use  has  been  made  of 
figures,  and,  while  acknowledging  guilt,  we  are 
disposed  to  adopt  Mr.  Young's  view  that  they 
ought  to  advance  and  that  the  real  way  to  keep 
the  country  populated  is  to  help  the  farmer  to  get 
more  money  for  his  labor  and  investment.  In  one 
place  Mr.  Young  has  written:  "If  cities  flourish, 
and  no  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  tillers  of 
the  soil  obtaining  a  fair  reward  for  their  efforts 
the  lure  of  city  life  will  be  less  powerful  than  it 
is  at  present.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
ambition  or  necessity  exerts  the  most  influence  in 
impelling  men  cityward.  If  the  facts  could  be 
ascertained  it  would  be  made  clear  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  desert  the  land  do  so  because 
the  conditions  of  rural  life  are  made  too  hard  by 
under  compensation,  a  result  which  the  efforts  of 
those  who  aim  to  reduce  prices  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  contribute  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  bring  about." 

We  are  quite  inclined  to  hold  that  argument 
sound,  and  the  inference  would  be  that  those  who 
are  crying  people  back  to  the  land  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  food  prices  will  never  realize  their  hopes 
because  their  view  embodies  a  deadly  fallacy.  The 
true  way  is  to  abandon  the  historic  policy  of 
grinding  down  the  food-producer  and  adopt  a  new- 
policy  in  the  way  of  building  him  up  by  granting 
a  fairer  share  of  the  world's  wealth.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Young  excellently  puts  it:  "Rural  life  can  only 
be  made  endurable  by  giving  the  farmer  a  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  the  general  energy,  and  he 
can  only  obtain  this  by  permitting  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  to  operate  freely,  that  is,  without 
the  interference  of  unduly  stimulated  competition. 
Competition  of  the  kind  which  the  advocates  of 
cheapness  are  continually  crying  out  for  does  not 
permit  a  fair  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Its  object  is  to  force  the  producer  as 
near  the  limit  of  subsistence  as  possible."  Along 
this  line,  then,  lies  the  world's  best  hope  of  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  Those  who  manifest  the 
keenest  delight  in  recent  social  changes  should 
now  rejoice  in  the  better  prices  which  the  farmer 
is  realizing  and  declare  their  satisfaction  in  the 
evidence  that  the  food  producer  is  beginning  to 
get  what  is  rightlv  coming  to  him. 


Rural  Social  Life. 

But  though  money  is  the  main  thing  in  the 
spreading  of  content  with  agricultural  life,  it  is 
not  all,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  good  basis  upon  which 
other  promoters  of  content  can  assemble.  We  are 
glad  to  read  in  a  current  comment  upon  the  Ker- 
man  region  of  Fresno  county  this  chain  of  observa- 


tions: "I  never  saw  a  better  class  of  people  than 
these  farmers.  Everybody  seems  to  be  contented. 
The  children  are  all  healthy  looking,  and  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  that  they  all  seem  to  love 
to  attend  their  school,  where  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture are  taught,  and  every  pupil  is  given  a 
plot  of  land  to  cultivate  and  care  for  under  ex- 
pert direction.  The.  Dakota  colony  boasts  of  a 
country  club,  and  the  Barstow  colony  is  to  have 
one.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
promoting  harmonious  social  conditions  among 
the  farming  communities  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of."  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  such  things  are 
not  unusual  in  the  farming  districts  of  California. 


The  Age  of  the  Genics. 

In  the  rush  after  the  genics,  which  we  take  to 
mean  powers  of  production,  though  perhaps  the 
dictionary  does  not  offer  the  word  in  so  broad  a 
form,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  confusion  of  pre- 
fixes should  occur.  Eugenics  has  come  to  have  a 
narrow  socialistic  significance.  Nitrogenies  is  of 
the  earth,  and  now  comes  oxygenics,  and  there  the 
confusion  intrudes.  For  we  are  reading  about  a 
man  in  the  California  foothills  Who  claims  to  have 
secured  a  lot  of  oxygen  germs  and  to  have  done 
this  with  them:  "Using  them  carefully  and  intel- 
ligently, they  were  placed  in  the  ground  where 
they  would  reach  the  roots  of  the  sweet  peas,  and 
as  a  result  the  plants  have  matured  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  that  were  planted  at  the  same 
time  and  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  oxygen 
treatment.  The  plants  are  now  higher  than  those 
the  seed  of  which  were  planted  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter.  Now  that  this  has  been  proved 
with  sweet  peas,  it  may  be  used  with  equal  suc- 
cess with  vegetables  and  other  garden  produce 
and  will  eventually  come  into  extensive  use." 

This  is  surely  very  encouraging,  but  the  work 
described  is  that  which  research  has  assigned  to 
nitrogen-gathering  germs  and  to  ntrifying  and 
de-nitrifying  germs — or,  in  other  words,  to  nitro- 
genies. We  have  not  heard  of  oxygenic  germs 
and  therefore  naturally  think  that  the  California 
foothill  demonstrator  has  mixed  his  chemistry  or 
some  commercial  faker  has  seized  upon  the  life- 
giving  reputation  of  oxygen  and  has  gone  the 
scientific  world  one  better. 


The  World  Needs  Medicines. 

We  are  almost  sorry  that  we  knocked  the  grow- 
ing medicinal  plants  in  a  recent  issue,  for  perhaps 
we  have  denied  someone  the  chance  of  his  life  in 
our  heedlessness.  Our  later  reading  is  to  the  effect 
that  recently  there  has  been  noticeable  on  the 
drug  market  a  general  tendency  toward  higher 
prices,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced 
each  day.  and  in  most  instances  there  seems  little 
probability  of  any  decline  in  the  near  future. 
Opium  is  double  its  normal  value,  and  as  the 
medicinal  variety  comes  mainly  from  Smyrna  it 
it  not  unlikely  that  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Turkey  may  drive  prices  still  higher.  Santonine. 
the  principal  ingredient  of  "worm  tablets,"  is 
twelve  times  the  price  it  could  be  bought  for  at 
one  time.  Cocaine  is  considerably  dearer,  while 
chamomiles,  golden  seal,  valerian,  and  many  other 
popular  drugs  are  dearer  to  buy.  The  wholesale 
price  of  preserved  ginger  has  also  gone  up,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  the  root  in  China.  Practically 
all  the  ingredients  from  which  perfumes  are  manu- 
factured have  recently  increased  in  price  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent.  Attar  of  roses, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  dozens  of  different  kinds 
of  perfumes,  is  double  the  price  at  which  it  could 
be  bought  last  year,  and  even  then  it  was  un- 
usually high.  At  present  the  wholesale  value  of 
attar  of  roses  is  equivalent  to  approximately  3 
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cents  per  drop.  Oil  of  lavender  is  also  dearer. 
English  growers  find  it  more  profitable  to  send  the 
lavender  to  market  in  the  form  of  bunches,  with 
the  result  that  an  insufficient  quantity  is  left  for 
distillation.  And  that  is  surely  enough  to  atone 
for  our  folly  in  advising  people  to  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  the  growing  of  cabbages  and 
other  less  distinguished  plants. 

In  the  Matter  of  Eagles. 

Taking  offense  at  the  popularity  of  the  bird  of 
peace,  the  old  war-fowl  is  endeavoring  to  attract 
attention  by  unusual  activity.  The  story  comes 
of  a  New  York  State  farmer  who  was  nearly  killed 
in  a  fight  with  a  bald  eagle.  He  came  upon  two 
eagles  devouring  the  carcass  of  a  calf  and  shot 
one  of  the  birds.  Before  he  could  reload  his  gun 
the  other  eagle  attacked  him.  He  struck  at  the 
bird  repeatedly  with  his  rifle,  but  the  eagle,  al- 
though one  of  its  wings  was  broken,  was  getting 
the  best  of  the  battle  when  a  lumberman  ran  to 
his  assistance  and  killed  the  eagle  with  a  club. 
The  bird  weighed  75  pounds  and  measured  nine 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  California  is  also  in  the 
sensation  about  eagles,  for  it  was  recently  re- 
ported from  Santa  Barbara  that  eagles,  which  we 
regrel  are  two  feet  narrower  than  the  New  York 
story,  are  killing  all  the  wild  quadrupeds  on  the 
channel  islands.  Their  specialty  is  the  wild  boar 
and  fox.  and  it  is  said  their  way  of  catching  and 
killing  the  animals  is  spectacular.  The  giant  birds 
know  their  strength,  and  that  they  could  never 
carry  a  live,  squirming  boar  to  the  aerie.  They 
lift  the  animal  to  a  height  of  probably  75  to  100 
feet  and  then  drop  it.  The  impact  kills  the  boar, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  then  for  the  eagle  to  carry 
him  away.  Small  sheep  also  are  the  prey  of  the 
eagles  on  Santa  Cruz  island,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Late  Planting  in  Alfalfa  Sod. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  consider  it  advisable 
for  me  to  plant  canning  peaches  at  this  time,  and 
will  1  gain  time  in  growth  and  development?  I 
want  to  set  out  eight  acres  in  Tuscans  or  Phillips 
on  deep  rich  soil  near  Yuba  City.  I  have  a  pump- 
ing plant  and  can  irrigate.  The  land  has  been 
in  alfalfa  for  several  years.  I  have  in  mind  set- 
ting out  trees  without  disturbing  the  alfalfa — 
until  next  plowing  season.  Do  you  think  it  ad- 
visable to  use  commercial  fertilizer  on  ten-year- 
old  Muirs?— C.  R.,  Oroville. 

Planting  the  best  canning  peaches  on  good 
peach  soil  near  Yuba  City  seems  to  be  about  tin. 
safest  line  of  fruit  investment  which  can  be  under- 
taken. We  doubt  whether  you  can  get  much 
growth  from  trees  planted  in  an  old  stand  of  al- 
falfa without  some  effort  to  kill  out  the  plant 
which  now  occupies  the  ground.  Still,  by  deep 
digging,  throwing  out  all  the  alfalfa  roots  and 
thorough  hoeing  during  the  growing  season  and 
keeping  the  alfalfa  mowers  from  sawing  off  the 
tops  of  them  the  trees  may  make  a  good  start. 
As  the  alfalfa  will  have  to  be  irrigated,  we  pre- 
sume it  is  not  too  late  to  start  the  trees,  providing 
you  can  find  nursery  stock  which  is  still  quite 
dormant.  Probably  ten-year-old  peach  trees  will 
be  very  much  improved  by  commercial  fertilizers. 

Irrigation  During  Blooming. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  February  when  I  was  busy 
pumping  water  from  a  creek  into  my  almond  or- 
chard, I  was  told  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
buds  if  I  pumped  water  into  the  orchard  during 
the  time  the  trees  were  blooming — that  the  cold 
water  would  chill  the  ground  and  stop  the  flow 
of  sap  in  the  trees  and  cause  the  bloom  to  drop. 


My  trees  have  few  almonds  on  them.  If  you  can 
advise  me  whether  this  was  due  to  .frost  or  irri- 
gation, I  will  greatly  appreciate  it. — Grower. 

The  fruit  was  probably  lost  by  frost.  There  is 
danger  of  putting  too  much  cold  water  upon  trees 
in  bloom.  This  is  more  dangerous,  however,  with 
trees  which  bloom  late  in  the  spring,  like  citrus 
trees  or  olives,  because  by  that  time  the  ground 
has  become  warm  and  the  roots  very  active.  At 
the  blooming  time  of  the  almond  less  danger 
would  threaten,  because  there  is  presumably  not 
so  much  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  and  the  water  which  you  were  then 
applying  from  a  running  stream.  If  you  irrigated 
in  furrows  and  therefoi'e  did  not  collect  the  water 
in  mass,  its  temperature  would  rise  by  contact 
with  air,  which  would  be  another  reason  for  not 
apprehending  trouble  from  it.  Our  opinion,  on 
the  whole,  is  that  you  did  not  lose  your  almonds 
from  irrigation. 


Other  Rabbit  Prescriptions. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  it  injure  peach  trees  to 
paint  them  with  crude  petroleum  if  applied  at 
time  of  planting  the  trees?  The  object  of  paint- 
ing them  with  crude  petroleum  is  to  prevent  rab- 
bits from  barking  the  trees,  but  if  this  method  is 
injurious  I  do  not  want  to  use  it. — C.  0.,  Turlock. 

We  would  not  use  crude  petroleum  as  you  pro- 
pose. Rabbits  may  be  repelled  by  rubbing  blood, 
spoiled  meat  or  fat  on  the  bark.  Some  growers 
kill  a  rabbit,  open  it  up  and  use  the  carcass  as  a 
rubber.  Others  make  a  tea  of  quassia  chips  or  of 
commercial  aloes,  one  pound  to  four  gallons,  which 
is  intensely  bitter  and  prevents  the  rabbit  from 
taking  a  second  bite.  A  good  formula  for  paint- 
ing the  trunks  of  trees  to  prevent  injury  by  rab- 
bits is  as  follows  : 

Slake  in  water  over  night  the  quantity  of  un- 
slaked lime  needed  for  the  work.  In  the  morning 
add  enough  water  to  make  a  good  thick  wash. 
Stir  the  mixture  well  and  to  each  two  and  a  half 
gallons  of  the  wash  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
paris  green.  Take  care  to  mix  well  in  the  wash. 
Apply  to  the  trunk  of  the  trees  with  an  ordinary 
paint  brush;  keep  the  wash  stirred  up  so  the  in- 
gredients will  not  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail. 


Dry  Farming  With  Chili  Peppers. 

To  the  Editor :  If  I  set  my  Anaheim  chili  pep- 
per plants  down  six  or  eight  inches  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  fill  in  as  the  plants 
grow  larger,  will  this  help  in" case  I  could  not  get 
water  enough?  My  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
We  have  had  between  five  and  six  inches  of  rain. 
Do  you  think  water  every  fifteen  days  would  be 
enough? — W.  C,  Chino. 

The  fullest  account  of  growing  Chile  peppers 
in  California  is  given  in  our  book  on  "California 
Vegetables."  On  such  light  soil  as  you  mention, 
the  plants  can  be  planted  deeply  and  a  certain 
amount  of  soil  brought  up  to  the  plants  by  culti- 
vation without  injury.  As  this  plant  has  a  long 
growing  season  and  matures  its  crop  rather  late, 
you  will  undoubtedly  need  irrigation.  Probably 
irrigation  twice  a  month  will  be  sufficient  in  con- 
nection with  good  cultivation,  but  you  will  have 
to  watch  the  plants  and  apply  the  water  as  it 
seems  to  be  needed,  rather  than  by  a  specific 
scheme  of  days. 

Less  Water  and  More  Heat. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
what,  chemicals  I  should  put  into  the  soil  to  in- 
sure a  good  crop  of  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  or  other  over-ground  producers? 
Last  year  my  tomatoes  and  string  beans  grew  so 
plentifully,  but  never  produced  any  tomatoes  or 
beans,  yet  turnips  and  parsnips  were  all  right. — 
Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

Vegetables  which  behave  like  your  tomatoes 


and  string  beans,  making  too  much  growth  and 
not  enough  fruit  do  not  need  fertilization.  The 
land  is  perhaps  too  rich  already,  or  you  may  have 
used  too  much  water.  Use  less  water  so  that  the 
plants  will  make  a  more  moderate  growth,  and 
then,  Ave  presume,  they  will  be  fruitful  if  the  sea- 
son is  warm  enough  in  the  later  part  of  summer. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  one  of  the  drawbacks  to 
growing  tomatoes  and  beans  in  San  Francisco. 
Turnips  and  parsnips  do  well  with  less  heat.  You 
may  have  to  modify  the  San  Francisco  summer 
climate  by  wind  screens  or  glass  covers. 


Depth  of  Ground-Water. 

To  the  Editor  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as 
to  the  probable  harm,  if  any,  from  water  standing 
12  feet  from  the  surface  in  an  orange  orchard  ? 
Also  probable  age  of  trees  before  any  effect  of 
said  water  would  be  felt  by  them.  The  soil  is 
almost  entirely  chocolate  dry  bog. — W.  E.,  Wah- 
toke. 

We  consider  water  at  twelve  feet  from  the  sur- 
face desirable,  and  believe  that  water  at  that 
point  will  be  indefinitely  desirable  for  the  grow- 
ing of  orange  trees.  Of  course,  conditions  would 
change  rapidly  as  standing  water  might  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  surface,  a  condition  which 
has  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  irrigation. 
But  it  can  come  nearer  than  twelve  feet  without 
danger.  We  do  not  know  just  how  near  without 
injury,  however. 


Injured  Twigs  of  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  almond  trees,  and 
as  1  was  going  through  them  I  found  one  tree  with 
the  limbs  like  the  piece  of  wood  I  am  sending  you. 
ami  the  leaves  look  as  if  they  were  dead.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the  tree  and 
what  to  do? — B.  A.,  Atwater. 

There  seems  to  be  no  disease  present.  It  may 
b(  sun-sea  Id  or  frost  injury.  Cut  back  to  sound 
bark  below  the  injury  and  force  out  new  wood 
from  sound  buds.  If  the  root  is  all  right  the  tree 
will  replace  the  shoots.  Unless  it  does  this  you 
will  have  to  plant  a  new  tree  and  keep  the  mois- 
ture conditions  right  during  the  late  summer  un- 
til the  rains  come.  This  is  supposing,  of  course, 
that  you  have  not  struck  an  alkali  spot. 


For  a  Bark  Wound. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the  best  tiling 
to  do  with  an  apricot  or  prune  tree  when  it  has 
been  hit  with  an  implement  (such  as  a  harrow) 
and  the  bark  knocked  off. — H.  M.,  Cupertino. 

Cut  around  the  bark  wound  with  a  sharp  knife 
so  as  to  remove  all  frayed  edges.  Cover  the  ex- 
posed wood  with  oil  and  lead  paint  to  prevent 
cracking,  and  the  wound  will  soon  be  covered 
with  new  bark  from  the  sides. 


Disease  Among  Lambing  Ewes. 

To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  is  losing  a  few 
sheep  from  a  cause  that  is  not  understood  here, 
and  I  write  to  get  some  of  your  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  ones  that  die  are  always  ewes  with 
suckling  lambs.  They  get  lame  in  one  hind  leg, 
the  skin  on  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  bag 
turns  out,  and  would  finally  rot  off  if  the  sheep 
was  not  killed.— 0.  H,  St.  Helena. 

There  seems  to  be  an  infection  among  these 
ewes,  but  the  nature  of  the  trouble  can  only  be 
guessed  at  with  the  meager  description  given.  II' 
there  is  a  local  veterinarian  near,  it  would  be 
wise  to  call  him  to  study  the  conditions  and  na- 
ture of  the  trouble.  If  there  is  no  one  locally, 
and  the  trouble  continues,  it  is  probable  that  the 
State  Veterinarian  would  send  one  of  his  men  to 
examine  this  and  similar  outbreaks. — Dr.  C.  A. 
Pyle,  S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 
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New  Heater  and  Vaporizer  For 
Frost  Protection. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Kural  Press  by 
Prof.  A.  G.  McAdie,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Various  types  of  heaters  and  smudgers  were  de- 
scribed in  Bulletin  No.  29,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
entitled,  "Frost  Fighting,"  issued  March  13,  1900. 

The  first  heater  used,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  was  the  wire  basket  coal  burner  of  Copley 
at  Riverside,  California,  winter  of  1895-6.  The 
first  oil  burner  was  used  in  California,  winter  of 
1900-01.  Since  then  many  burners  and  orchard 
heaters  have  been  devised  and  there  are  now  on 
the  market  17  or  more  types  of  orchard  heaters, 
most  of  them  oil  burners. 

There  has  naturally  been  competition  among  the 
makers,  and  claims  of  superiority  are  published 
and  widely  distributed  in  fruit  growing  States.  It 
may  be  said  that  nearly  all  of  the  heaters  are 
serviceable  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
concerning  their  protective  value.  The  problem 
now  is  one  of  higher  efficiency,  together  with 
cleanliness  of  method  and  ease  of  handling. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  improvements  can 
be  made,  one  by  securing  a  more  uniform  and 
more  complete  combustion,  and  the  other  (closely 
connected)  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  soot. 
Crude  oil  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  fuel 


where  combustion  methods  are  used,  although  we 
believe  covers  are  most  economical  in  the  long 
run.  Tests  by  Lewis  and  Brown  in  1910  and  by 
O'Gara  in  1911  show  that  crude  oil  is  best  per 
unit  of  cost;  but  the  method  is  not  a  clean  one, 
and  if  the  orchards  are  located  in  a  thickly  settled 
community,  as  is  the  case  with  the  orange  groves 
of  California,  vigorous  objection  is  made  to  the 
soot.  Moreover,,  greater  uniformity  in  the  rate  of 
combustion  is  desirable.  With  many  of  the  pres- 
ent types  of  orchard  heaters,  especially  the  open 
pail  variety,  the  rate  decreases  with  the  time  of 
burning.  Soot-arresters  do  not  help;  but  rather 
make  matters  worse  and  there  is  constant  com- 
plaint that  after  burning  a  few  hours  the  amount 
of  heat  given  off  is  much  diminished,  and  this  is 
at  a  time  when  heat  is  most  needed. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  above  objections, 
two  new  methods  are  being  tried  at  the  local  office 
of  the  weather  Bureau,  San  Francisco.  In  one  an 
improved  burner  is  used  with  kerosene  or  some 
light  oil  as  a  fuel.  There  is  also  a  surrounding 
shallow  pan  of  water  which  is  slowly  vaporized. 
In  the  second  device  an  electric  current  is  em- 
ployed to  vaporize  water.  The  former  of  these 
two  devices  will  be  described  in  this  article  and 
the  latter  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

The  new  burner  is  made  of  cheap  combustible 
material  and  there  is  comparatively  little  ash  or 
residue  left.  There  is  no  asphaltum  or  slag,  as  is 
the  case  with  crude  oil  used  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  amount  of  soot  given  off,  while  appreciable. 


is  very  much  less  (probably  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth)  of  that  from  heavy  oils.  The  two  objects 
sought  to  be  obtained  are  first,  minimizing  the 
amount  of  soot  and,  second,  providing  a  uniform 
rate  of  combustion. 

The  burner  consists  of  a  cardboard  tube  one 
inch  or  more  in  diameter.  This  tube  is  loosely 
packed  with  cotton  waste,  small  tufts  projecting 
at  each  end.  When  soaked  with  kerosene  this 
makes  an  excellent  wick.  An  ordinary  fruit  can, 
capacity  one  quart,  with  detachable  cover,  serves 
as  a  fuel  holder.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the  cover  just 
large  enough  to  permit  the  insertion  of  the  card- 
board tube.  The  can  is  nearly  filled  with  kerosene 
and  placed  within  the  larger  can,  capacity  5  gal- 
lons. This  larger  can  has  a  small  opening  on  one 
side  to  regulate  combustion  and  is  open  at  the 
top.  In  practice  we  have  used  old  kerosene  cans. 
A  supply  of  water  is  poured  into  the  outer  can 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 

DATA  OF  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  MARCH  28,  1912,  USING  THREE 
BTRXERS  WITHOUT  VAPORIZERS.  AT  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Wt.  of  vapor 

Temp.,  R.  H.  D.  P.  V.  P.  per  1000  cu. 

Deg.  F..Per  cent.  ft.,  grains. 

12  m  69  64  56  .452  3250 

2  p.m  64  64  52  .381  2765 

4  p.m  59  72  50  .359  2935 

6  p.m  50  80  44  .288  2635 

8  p.m  46  89  43  .276  2828 

10  p.m  44  92  42  .264  2S19 

12  mdt  41  81  36  .208  1996 

2  a.m  34  83  30  .162  1606 

4  a.m  33  87  30  .163  1683 

6  a.m  39          85  35  .201  2111 

8  a.m  54  56  39  .233  1538 

10  a.m  60  40  36  .207  983 

12  m  64  33  34  .196  752 

Tin'  purpose  of  usiny  wter  is  two-fold.  First,  to 
prevent  undue  heating  of  the  outer  can  and  thus 
moderate  the  heat,  and.  second,  to  make  use  of  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization.  By  supplying  an  in- 
creased amount  of  water  vapor  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature Ave  furnish  a  med'um  which  has  a  high 
absorption  value  for  the  long  heat  waves  radiated 
from  the  soil,  approximately  0.012  mm.  wave 
length.  Such  an  agency  prevents  rapid  cooling 
through  free  radiation,  which  probably  is  the 
source  of  greatest  loss  of  heat  from  both  leaf  sur- 
face and  soil  during  frost  periods.  The  vapor  also 
serves  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  warming  in  the 
morning  hours,  inasmuch  as  the  solar  energy  is 
at  first  utilized  in  doing  the  work  of  changing  con- 
densed vapor  or  water  into  invisible  vapor. 

We  have  practically  an  oil  pot  in  a  water  jacket. 
By  placing  the  cans  vertically  one  on  top  of  an- 
other we  bring  the  level  of  the  source  of  heated 
air  and  heated  vapor  nearer  the  level  of  the  fruit 
and  thus  minimize  the  loss  of  heat  which  now 
takes  place  with  burners  of  the  single  type  resting 
on  the  ground.  This  is  an  important  point  because 
at  the  present  time,  with  a  hundred  burners  to  the 
acre,  using  a  gallon  each  of  oil,  something  like 
15,000,000  British  thermal  units  or  3,760,000  cal- 
ories would  be  given  off,  provided  the  combust'on 
was  perfect,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case. 
Now,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  1°  F.  over 
an  acre  to  a  height  of  15  feet  is  practically  heat- 
ing 653,400  cubic  feet  of  air.  In  practice  it  is 
found  that  to  maintain  the  temperature  on  a  still 
D'ght  1°  above  freezing  requires  0.252  calories  per 
hour  per  cubic  foot.  Therefore  for  a  period  of  7 
hours,  which  is  about  the  average  duration  of  the 
low  temperature,  although  10  hours  is  a  safer 
period,  there  will  be  required  1.138.200  calories. 
And  if  a  raise  of  5°  is  required  it  is  evident  that 
more  than  5.500,000  calories  are  needed;  or  more 
than  the  full  number  of  heat  units  in  the  fuel  un- 
der perfect  combustion.  It  is  evident  that  we  must 
reduce  the  mass  of  air  to  be  heated  and  apply  the 
heat  to  those  portions  of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fruit  or  plant  to  be  protected.  We  will  thus 
materially  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  protective, 
device.  Thore  ;s  no  pain  in  warming  up  all  out- 
of-doors.  There  is  the  weakness  of  large  fires, 
where  the  heat  is  carried  by  convectional  cur- 
rents to  levels  30.  50  or  100  feet  above  the  ground. 
For  purposes  of  protection  this  heat  is  wasted. 
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Nor  is  it  necessary  to  warm  the  lowermost  strata. 
It  is  enough  to  warm  the  layer  between  6  and  15 
feet  above  the  ground.  As  is  well  known,  the  level 
of  the  tree  tops  is  generally  warmer  than  the 
levels  near  the  ground.  In  the  new  device  we 
seek  to  provide  a  layer  of  water  vapor  at  or  about 
the  level  of  the  tree  top.  The  cold  air  that  has 
settled  to  the  ground  should  not 'be  displaced:  but 
allowed  to  remain.  The  mixture  of  warmed  air 
and  warmed  vapor  rising  from  a  source  5  or  6  feet 
above  the  ground,  will  not  displace  the  colder, 
drier  and  more  dense  air  near  the  ground.  The 
problem  is  essentially  one  of  proper  utilization  of 
the  heat  available.  In  our  present  methods  there 
is  great  extravagance  in  the  use  of  heat. 
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Berries  In  Sebastopol  and 

Elsewhere. 


There  was  a  very  interesting  discussion  at  the 
recent  Santa  Rosa  fruit  growers'  convention  in 
the  Sebastopol  district,  and  the  scope  was  widened 
by  remarks  from  other  districts  represented  at 
the  convention.  From  the  official  report  of  the 
convention  we  take  the  following : 

ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  L.  E.  BARLOW  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

I  will  try  and  say  a  few  words  on  the  growing 
of  berries  in  our  Gold  Ridge  section.  This  is  in 
the  foothill  region  of  western  Sonoma  county  ad- 
jacent to  Sebastopol.  About  forty  years  ago  the 
first  blackberries  were  grown  by  the  late  W.  J. 
Hunt,  and  it  was  soon  proved  that  the  sandy  loam 
soil,  together  with  the  moist  cool  summers,  fanned 
by  the  coast  breeze,  and  an  abundance  of  winter 
rains,  made  it  a  favorable  locality  for  berry  rais- 
ing. Our  principal  varieties  grown  are  the  Law- 
ton  blackberry,  Red  raspberry,  Mammoth  black- 
berry, and  the  Loganberry ;  of  which  the  Lawton 
blackberry  is  most  extensively  grown  and  more 
than  doubles  all  other  varieties.  Its  adaptability 
has  been  proved  by  the  test  of  time.  There  are 
some  of  the  oldest  vines  still  standing  and  bearing 
well  with  no  pest  of  any  kind  to  molest  them. 

Planting. — In  planting  the  Lawtons  the  plants 
are  obtained  by  digging  the  shoots  that  sprout  up 
late  in  the  summer  between  the  hills.  These  plants 
are  dug  with  a  good  cross  root  from  three  to  four 
inches  long.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be 
looked  after  very  carefully,  so  as  to  insure  a  fine 
strong  growth  when  planted.  These  are  upright 
growers  and  are  planted  eight  feet  apart  each 
way.  With  one-year-old  vines  one  stake  is  used, 
and  two  the  second  year.  These  are  six  feet  in 
length  and  are  driven  one  on  each  side  of  the 
vine,  close  in,  but  spreading  at  the  top,  to  allow 
for  lateral  growth  and  ease  in  picking. 

Pruning. — The  pruning  does  not  amount  to 
much  the  first  year,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  second 
year  the  tender  shoots  that  are  thrown  out  are 
only  allowed  to  grow  about  four  and  one-half  feet 
high.  Then  the  top  is  clipped  off,  which  causes 
them  to  throw  out  laterals,  and  these  are  cut  back 
to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eight  inches,  and  hold 
the  berries  for  the  coming  year.  The  old  wood 
is  taken  out  each  fall,  and  the  new  canes  "after 
being  pruned"  are  tied  firmly  to  the  stakes,  and 
are  ready  for  the  spring  cultivation  to  commence. 
Our  raspberries  are  grown  closer,  about  six  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  only  one  stake  is  used.  The 
only  pruning  required  is  the  topping  back  in  the 
spring  and  taking  out  the  old  wood  in  the  fall. 

Other  Varieties. — The  Mammoth  blackberry  and 
the  Loganberry  have  met  with  much  favor  in 
our  locality,  coming  in  very  early  in  the  season, 
and  are  off  before  our  Lawtons  ripen.  Their 
adaptability  to  our  soil  and  climate  has  given 
them  a  wide  planting,  and  their  vigorous  growth 
and  prolific  bearing  have  made  them  favorites 
among  our  growers. 

The  Mammoth  blackberry  is  in  full  fruiting  at 
the  time  the  Logans  begin  to  grow  light  and  the 
Lawtons  are  beginning  to  ripen,  thus  giving  us 
a  continuous  succession  of  Logan,  Mammoth  and 
Lawton  for  a  season  of  about  three  months.  The 
Logan  and  Mammoth  are  running  vines  and  must 
be  trellised.  This  is  done  in  the  winter,  two  wires 
being  used  one  above  the  other,  about  2%  and 
3V2  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  plants  from  these  varieties  are  grown  from 
"tips,"  which  means  putting  a  trowel  full  of 
soil  on  the  tip  of  the  new  growth  after  the  first 
ram  in  the  fall,  causing  it  to  take  root,  and  by 
spring  these  are  ready  for  planting. 

Cultivation. — Thorough  cultivation  is  very  nec- 
essary in  the  raising  of  fine  berries.  The  ground 
should  be  plowed  four  times,  that  is,  away  from 
the  vinos  both  ways,  then  back  again  (after  the 
hoeing  has  been  well  done),  with  a  thorough  har- 
rowing after  each  plowing,  as  we  do  no  irrigat- 
ing; this  leaves  our  ground  light  and  mellow,  and 
is  able  to  hold  the  moisture  during  the  long  warm 
summer  days. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  we  value  our 
heavy  cover  growth  (that  is  on  the  ground  at  the 


time  of  our  first  plowing)  very  highly.  This  is 
from  three  to  four  inches  high  by  the  first  of 
March,  when  it  is  turned  under. 

Harvesting. — The  vines  in  the  springtime  rap- 
idly take  on  beauty  and  are  one  coat  of  white 
for  several  weeks.  This  reminds  us  that  our  har- 
vesting season  is  soon  to  come,  and  we  must  be 
up  and  doing  if  we  would  be  ready  for  that  busy 
time  and  everything  is  made  ready. 

Some  one  may  ask,  Where  is  all  of  the  help 
coming  from?  Our  work  in  the  fields  is  done 
by  our  neighbor  boys,  who  have  grown  with 
the  berries  from  year  to  year  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstand caring  for  them.  Then,  at  picking  time, 
the  "Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society"  come  up 
from  San  Francisco.  This  consists  of  their  super- 
intendent and  officers  with  from  100  to  150  boys, 
all  equipped  for  their  summer  outing.  These  are 
established  on  a  good,  comfortable  camp  ground 
for  the  season  of  from  three  to  four  months. 

Young  ladies  are  engaged  to  assist  in  receiving 
and  inspecting  the  berries  as  the  boys  bring  them 
in  from  the  field,  and  every  possible  care  is  taken 
in  picking  and  packing. 

Marketing. — Our  shipping  packages  are  a  light 
crate,  which  are  sold  through  The  Sebastopol 
Berry  Growers,  Inc.,  to  Eastern  points,  with  some 
distributed  in  the  northern  towns  of  our  State. 
Our  berry  association  has  been  of  great  benefit 
in  the  marketing  of  our  berries  It  has  caused 
number  one  fruit  to  be  put  on  the  market,  has 
opened  up  good  Eastern  markets,  and  relieved  our 
home  supply,  so  the  canneries  are  able  to  pay  us 
good  prices,  and  are  always  hungry  for  more. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Barlow:  We  grow  the  Red  raspberry  most- 
ly. When  our  berries  commence  to  bear  they 
have  a  continuous  crop  until  they  are  all  gone. 
The  old  cane  is  taken  out  and  we  only  have  the 
crop  on  the  one  cane. 

Mr.  Bowman :  In  Placer  county  we  have  two 
crops,  and  the  second  crop  is  more  valuable  than 
the  first.  The  second  crop  comes  in  the  late  fall. 
I  was  wondering  if  they  were  doing  that  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Barlow:  We  have  grown  the  Phenomenal 
berry  to  some  extent,  but  not  anything  like  the 
Loganberry. 

Mr.  Roeding:  The  Phenomenal  berry  is  grown 
in  Santa  Cruz  county.  They  inform  me  that  the 
Phenomenal  berry  is  far  superior  to  the  Logan- 
berry, a  stronger  grower,  larger  and  better  fla- 
vored. Personally,  I  have  -always  had  my  doubt 
as  to  Avhether  or  not  the  Phenomenal  and  the 
Loganberry  were  identical.  Mr.  Burbank  claims 
they  are  not,  and  since  talking  with  the  growers 
in  Santa  Cruz  county  and  knowing  the  emphatic 
statements  they  make,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
although  there  is  quite  a  similarity,  that  they  are 
distinct,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  hear  Mrs. 
Barlow,  knowing  she  is  to  a  great  extent  engaged 
in  the  berry  business,  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  Phenomenal  berry  in  this  district  has  been 
found  to  be  superior  to  the  Loganberry. 

Mr.  Newcomb  (of  Sebastopol)  :  There  is  a  slight 
difference  between  the  Logan  and  the  Phenomenal, 
but  we  find  that  most  of  the  difference  is  that  the 
Phenomenal  is  about  a  week  later  than  the  Logan- 
berry, and  most  of  the  growers  prefer  the  Logan 
to  the  Phenomenal  on  that  account.  The  Phe- 
nomenal is  a  little  larger,  but  at  the  same  tune 
most  of  us  are  sticking  to  the  Loganberry.  The 
one  week  earlier  is  a  good  help  to  us.  That  is  how 
we  get  the  good  price. 

Mr.  Hickman  (of  Monterey)  :  The  Phenomenal 
berry  is  much  firmer  and  brighter  than  the  Logan- 
berry with  us.  If  we  hang  them  on  the  line  until 
they  become  dull  they  are  a  delicious  berry  for  all 
household  purposes. 

Mr.  Tribble  :  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  Him- 
alaya berries.  In  the  interior  valleys  we  have  un- 
derstood that  there  was  not  anything  else  grown 
in  this  district  than  the  Himalaya.  We  grow  the 
other  berries,  and  we  always  thought  that  it  was 
the  Himalaya  that  was  grown  here. 

Mrs.  Barlow:   The  last  few  years  there  have 


been  quite  a  few  of  the  Himalayas  planted,  but 
they  are  a  late  berry,  and  they  are  not  paying  so 
well,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kellogg :  Mr.  Hickman  gives  just  the  reverse 
of  what  is  true  in  Shasta  county.  The  Loganberry 
there  is  a  firmer  berry  than  the  Phenomenal.  The 
difference  in  location,  I  suppose,  accounts  for  this. 

Mr.  Hickman :  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  Himalaya.  The  Himalaya  has  a  much  longer 
period  than  any  other  berry  I  know  of— with  us. 
The  true  Himalay  grows  rampantly  as  a  climber. 

Mr.  Rutherford  (of  Modesto)  :  A  number  of 
years  ago  I  bought  some  berry  plants  from  Santa 
Rosa,  supposed  to  be  the  Phenomenal,  and  also  I 
got  some  from  Santa  Cruz,  supposed  to  be  the 
Logan,  and  I  planted  them  near  together,  and  I 
defy  any  man  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

CAN  YOU  IRON-OUT  YELLOW  LEAF? 

Studies  into  the  causes  of  yellow-leaf  in  or- 
anges, lemons,  walnuts,  peaches,  and  other  fruits 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  soil 
and  plant  disease  experts  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  some  preliminary  an- 
nouncements of  results  have  been  made."  This 
subject  will  also  cater  to  a  greatly  extended 
scheme  of  investigation  which  is  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  experts  of  the  Plant  Industry  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture' in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  University  Experiment  Station,  as 
already  outlined  in  these  columns.  Meantime  it 
is  very  interesting  to  know  something  of  what 
is  being  done  elsewhere  in  the  same  line.  The 
Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station  has  just  published 
a  bulletin  on  the  "Relation  of  Calcareous  Soils 
to  Pineapple  Chlorosis,"  by  P.  L.  Gile,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  summary  of  conclusions : 

Not  a  Specific  Disease.— In  deciding  as  to  what, 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  pineapples 
on  calcareous  soils  and  of  the  appearance  of  the 
chlorosis,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  chlo- 
rosis is  not  a  specific  disease,  but  is  merely  an 
outward  manifestation  that  attends  certain  physi- 
ological disturbances  in  the  plant.  Plants  suffer- 
ing from  poor  drainage  and  from  bacterial  dis- 
eases and  certain  plants  growing  on  calcareous 
soils  all  show  chlorosis.  It  should  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  one  disturbance  in  the 
physiology  of  the  plant  will  bring  on  a  series  of 
other  disturbances,  which  are  to  be  regarded  only 
as  attendant  phenomena. 

Experiments  With  Iron.— In  the  above  investi- 
gations it  was  found  that  pineapples,  in  common 
with  some  other  plants  showing  chlorosis  on  cal- 
careous soils,  were  greatly  benefited  by  treatment 
with  iron  salts,  the  iron  salts  overcoming  the 
chlorosis  and  inducing  a  normal  growth. 

No  other  treatment  was  found  that  overcame 
the  chlorosis.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  plants 
need  iron  and  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  this 
from  the  soil,  although  there  is  a  large  percent- 
age of  iron  in  some  of  the  calcareous  soils.  The 
facts  that  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  applied 
to  the  soil  gave  no  result,  while  crystals  applied 
to  the  roots  or  solutions  of  iron  applied  to  the 
vegetative  portions  of  the  plant  gave  marked  im- 
provement as  soon  as  they  were  absorbed,  show 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil  reacts  with 
the  iron  (forming  ferric  carbonate)  and  depresses 
the  availability  of  the  iron  for  the  pineapple  plant. 
That  all  species  of  plants  growing  on  calcareous 
soils  do  not.  suffer  to  an  equal  degree  for  lack 
of  iron  is  probably  because  of  their  different  abil- 
ities to  take  up  iron.  That  certain  species  of 
plants  differ  in  their  ability  to  take  up  phosphoric 
acid  is  well  known. 

The  Fight  Between  Lime  and  Iron.— The  ash 
analyses  support  in  a  general  way  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  lack  of  iron  in  the  chlorol  ic 
plants  and  show  that  probably  the  increased  ab- 
sorption of  lime  creates  a  necessity  for  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  iron.  The  excessive  amount 
of  lime  in  the  plant  may  render  inactive  the  small 
quantity  of  iron  absorbed.  With  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  nutrition  of  plants,  such 
an  assumption  is,  of  course,  only  speculative. 

Not  Alkali  Alone.— The  facts  that  neither  a 
merely  alkaline  soil  nor  a  soil  containing  much 
assimilable  lime  induces  chlorosis,  but  that  a  soil 
which  is  at  the  same  time  alkaline  and  contains 
much  easily  available  lime  (as  a  calcareous  soil) 
does  induce  chlorosis,  lend  credence  to  the  above 
view.    In  a  soil  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate 
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there  would  be  a  depression  in  the  availa- 
bility of  iron,  but  not  an  increased  absorp- 
tion of  lime.  Plants  grown  on  a  soil 
containing  gypsum  absorb  an  increased 
amount  of.  lime,  but  there  is  no  depres- 
sion of  the  availability  of  the  iron  on 
such  soils.  Plants  grown  on  a  soil  con- 
taining calcium  carbonate,  however,  ab- 
sorb an  unusual  amount  of  lime,  and  be- 
cause of  the  depression  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  iron  absorb  but  a  small 
amount  of  iron. 

That  chlorotic  plants  contain  less  nitro- 
gen, and  less  peroxidase  than  green 
plants  is  probably  because  the  nutrition 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  increase  of 
lime  and  lack  of  iron.  The  lower  con- 
tent of  nitrogen  and  of  the  oxidizing  en- 
zyms  are,  then,  no  primary  causes  of  the 
chlorosis,  but  rather  results  of  the  de- 
generation produced  by  the  lack  of  iron. 
This  view  is  strongly  confirmed  in  the 
preceding  work  by  the  fact  that  treat- 
ment of  chlorotic  plants  with  iron  in- 
creased the  nitrogen  and  peroxidase  con- 
tent. 

The  Function  of  Iron. — Although  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  iron 
requirements  of  plants,  Molisch  has  shown 
that  iron  exists  in  all  plant  organs,  most- 
ly in  organic  combination,  and  that  seeds 
contain  iron  stored  up  in  the  globoid 
bodies  of  the  aleurone  grains.  While 
iron  is  not  a  constituent  of  chlorophyll, 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorophyll,  since  plants  grown 
in  iron-free  solutions  become  chlorotic. 

It  seems,  then,  that  pineapples  grow- 
ing on  calcareous  soils  absorb  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  lime  and  an  insufficient 
amount  of  iron;  that  as  a  result  there 
is  an  inability  to  form  chlorophyll  and 
degeneration  of  the  plant  follows,  as  is 
shown  by  a  decrease  in  the  content  of 
peroxidase,  nitrogen,  and  occasionally 
potash. 

Summary.  —  Pot    experiments    and  a 


chemical  survey  of  the  pineapple  soils 
of  Porto  Rico  show  that  the  failure  ol 
pineapples,  with  the  appearance  of  chlo 
rosis,  on  certain  areas  is  due  to  an  ex 
cessive  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  soil. 

For  ordinary  sandy  soils,  about  2%  of 
calcium  carbonate  renders  them  unsuit 
able  for  pineapples;  smaller  amounts 
than  this  do  not  appear  to  be  injurious. 

Soils  composed  principally  of  organic 
matter  may  contain  about  40%  of  cal 
cium  carbonate  and  still  produce  vigor 
ous  plants. 

Pineapple  plantings  on  calcareous  soil.- 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  land  planted 
to  lime-loving  crops. 

In  curing  the  chlorosis,  fertilizers  were 
ineffective,  but  treatment  of  the  leave^ 
with  solutions  of  iron  salts  or  crystals 
of  ferrous  sulphate  applied  to  the  root? 
was  effective  and  induced  a  norma' 
growth.  This  treatment  does  not  appeal 
to  be  commercially  feasible. 

The  chlorosis  is  not  caused  by  an  or 
ganic  disease,  but  is  the  result  of  a  dis 
turbance  in  the  mineral  nutrition  of  the 
plant  induced  by  the  calcareous  character 
of  the  soil. 

It  is  neither  the  mere  alkalinity  of  cal 
careous  soils  nor  the  large  amount  of 
assimilable  lime  that  causes  this  disturb 
ance,  but  the  combined  action  of  the  two 
properties. 

The  disturbance  in  the  mineral  nutri 
tion  of  the  plant,  or  the  primary  cause 
of  the  chlorosis,  seems  to  be  the  lack 
of  iron  in  the  ash  or  the  small  amount 
of  iron  in  the  presence  of  a  large  amount 
of  lime.  A  mere  high  percentage  of 
lime  in  the  ash  does  not  induce  chlorosis 

Chlorotic  leaves  are  lower  in  nitrogen 
and  oxidizing  enzyms  than  green  leaves, 
due  probably  to  the  degeneration  induced 
by  the  lack  of  iron. 

Strong  light  increases  the  chlorosis  by 
the  rapid  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll. 


Is  There  Water 
Near  or  Under 
Your  Land? 


ff]J(  TF  so,  the  best  way  to  raise  it  and  distribute  it  on  your  land,  where  it 
I   will  provide  needed  moisture  for  your  crops,  is  to  install  a  pump 

j|i  of  sufficient  size,  run  by  a  dependable  I  H  C  gasoline  engine, 

fijjjl  The  added  profit  on  one  crop  grown  with  a  plentiful  water  supply 

=  instead  of  uncertain  or  insufficient  rainfall,  will  often  pay  for  the  entire 

Hf  outfit.    The  essential  features  of  a  pumping  outfit  are  dependabilty, 

Ba|  durability,  and  economy  —  positive  assurance  that  you  can  have  plenty 

==  of  water  when  you  need  it  for  many  years  to  come  and  at  the  lowest 

ipi  possible  cost.    The  one  best  way  to  insure  this  is  to  install  an 

(up 

§     I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

dependable  because  correctly  built,  durable  because  made  of  the 

finest  material,  and  economical  both  to  maintain  and  run.  I  H  C 
tftft  gasoline  engines  offer  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  style  and  size  to  the 
||#      wise  buyer  —  1  to  5()-horse  power,  horizontal  and  vertical,  air-cooled 

and  water-cooled;  stationary,  portable,  and  mounted  on  skids;  built 
tfjjjj  to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  naphtha,  distillate,  or  alcohol; 
jgf      tractors  in  three  styles,  from  12  to  45-horse  power.    The  traction 

engine  is  particularly  valuable  for  use  on  large  irrigated  tracts.  The 
jfijl  I  HC  line  includes  sawing,  grinding,  and  spraying  outfits  in  various 
l§l  sizes.  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  for  catalogues  and  full  iuformation. 
'lg       or  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

O  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:    Denver,  Col.;  Helena, 

Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Iff     International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

gjfc  Chicago  USA 

jjfr  I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

§8  The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to 

|mj  all.  the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  Ifvou 

S*-T  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drain- 

3=  age.  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific 

ffff  and  send  them  to  IHC  Service  bureau.  Harvester  Building. 

Blfl  Chicago.  USA 
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L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 


Used  lor  Road  Grad  ng,  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  casting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland.  Cal. 


At  105  h  Avenue 

Branches:  San  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard 


Los  Ange'es 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO,    :    Vacaville,  California 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I  J,  2  J,  4,  6,  Sand  12  HORSE-  POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

THE  WATERL00-B0Y  ^°*«; 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con* 
struction  of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 
stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you— shows  you— in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  vou  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl! 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson. 

A  frost-fighting  convention,  or  rather  a 
convention  to  consider  frost-fighting  meth- 
ods, has  been  called  by  the  Citrus  Protec- 
tive League  to  meet  in  Pomona  May  3. 

Both  scientists  and  practical  citrus 
growers  will  participate  in  it,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  great  deal  will  be  accom- 
plished toward  aiding  in  a  general  frost- 
fighting  movement  next  winter  that  will 
ward  off  a  repetition  of  the  calamity  that 
struck  the  orange  and  lemon  industries 
this  season. 

Addresses  and  discussions  will  fill  the 
time  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions, and  in  the  evening  Prof.  A.  G.  Mc- 
Adie,  head  of  the  Weather  Bureau  service 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  give  a  popular 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Not  only  will  the  citrus  growers  them- 
selves who  have  had  experience  in  frost- 
fighting  tell  what  they  have  accomplished 
by  various  methods,  but  Prof.  P.  J.  O'Gara, 
a  pathologist  who  was  formerly  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  is  now  in 
charge  of  work  in  the  Rogue  River  valley, 
in  Oregon,  where  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  warding  off  frost  from  injuring 
deciduous  fruits  in  the  early  spring,  will 
describe  the  methods  used  up  there  and 
their  results. 

Ralph  Gould,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
pure-food  work  for  the  Government  on  the 
Coast  and  as  far  east  as  Denver,  will 
speak  on  the  specific  gravity  methods  of 
determining  whether  fruit  has  been  frost- 
ed. Mr.  Gould  is  now  studying  the  frosted 
fruit  question  in  southern  California,  in- 
asmuch as  the  pure-food  board  is  trying 
to  determine  how  the  shipping  of  oranges 
that  have  been  injured  by  frost  can  be 
successfully  regulated. 

C.  C.  Teague.  of  Santa  Paula,  and  A.  F. 
Call,  of  Corona,  both  of  whom  were  large- 
ly successful  in  keeping  frost  from  injur- 
ing their  lemon  orchards  last  winter,  will 
speak  on  practical  methods,  and  Fred  J. 
Smith,  of  Pomona,  will  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  organized  effort  by  communities 
to  keep  the  frost  away.  Dr.  J.  E.  Coit, 
of  the  Riverside  citrus  experiment  station, 
also  will  speak. 

The  Exchange  Management. — With  the 
resignation  of  B.  A.  Woodford  as  general 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  and  the  election  of  G.  Harold 
Powell  to  succeed  him,  the  first  change 
in  the  management  of  the  Exchange  takes 
place  since  it  has  become  the  pronounced 
success  it  is  as  a  co-operative  marketing 
organization. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture1 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  VVAGNFfi,      Pasadena,  fal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  D1SBROW,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Main  9.9,  Home  2520 


Mr.  Woodford  has  been  desirous  of  re- 
tiring for  a  year  or  more  because  of  ill 
health,  but  the  directors  of  the  organiza- 
tion persuaded  him  to  remain  until  the 
right  man  could  be  found  to  take  his 
place.  It  became  known  to  some  of  the 
directors  that  Mr.  Powell,  who  has  been 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  was  considering  another  very  fine 
offer  which  would  take  him  away  from 
the  citrus  industry.  He  has  done  a  great 
work  for  the  industry,  and  the  citrus 
men  did  not  wish  to  lose  him.  Conse- 
quently Mr.  Woodford  considered  it  an 
opportune  time  to  step  out  if  Mr. 
Powell  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
place.  It  was  offered  to  Mr.  Powell,  but 
before  he  would  even  consider  it,  he  called 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League  together  and  put  the  ques- 
tion up  to  them.  For  while  the  Exchange 
is  the  largest  individual  force  in  the 
League,  there  are  also  a  large  number  of 
independent  growers  and  shippers  in  the 
League  who  come  into  competition  with 
the  Exchange  in  the  marketing  of  fruit. 

They,  however — and  this  Included  such 
men  as  the  Chases  of  Riverside  and  C.  C. 
Chapman  of  Fullerton — were  as  desirous 
of  retaining  Powell's  services  within  the 
citrus  industry  as  were  the  directors  of 
the  Exchange,  and  they  also  wished  the 
new  manager  of  the  Exchange  to  be  a 
man  who  would  preserve  harmony  as  far 
as  possible  within  the  industry  and  would 
work  for  the  good  of  all.  Therefore,  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  Powell  should 
accept  the  management  of  the  Exchange. 

Mr.  Woodford  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  organization  for  eight  years,  and  his 
contract  as  manager  would  have  run  unti' 
September,  1913,  had  he  desired  to  remain. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Exchange  has  be- 
come famous  as  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful co-operative  farmers'  organization 
in  the  world.  Few  people  realize  its  mag 
nitude.  It  did  a  gross  business  last  year 
of  approximately  $35,000,000,  or  about  half 
that  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  company. 

George  K.  Charters,  general  Eastern 
agent  of  the  organization,  with  headquar 
ters  in  Chicago,  also  has  resigned.  Mr 
Charters  had  charge  of  all  the  marketing 
agents  of  the  Exchange — the  men  who 
sell  the  fruit.  Whether  there  will  be 
a  change  in  marketing  methods  of  the 
organization  has  not  been  determined.  It 
is  possible  that  each  district  agent  will 
be  given  absolute  jurisdiction  over  his 
own  territory  and  will  report  directly 
to  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles  instead 
of  being  under  a  central  general  agent 
at  Chicago,  but  that  will  not  be  deter- 
mined until  the  new  general  manager 
familiarizes  himself  with  his  work.  Oth 
erwise  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  any 
material  changes  in  the  policy  of  the 
Exchange — and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  this  will  not  be  changed. 

It.  has  not  yet  been  determined 
whether  a  new  manager  will  be  elected 
for  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  or 
whether  Mr.  Powell  will  continue  to 
direct  its  activities,  with  subordinates  to 
carry  out  the  details.  He  has  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  in  the  League 
in  the  collection  of  data  on  which  to  ask 
Congress  to  maintain  the  tariff  on  lem- 
ons and  oranges,  and  also  in  aiding  in 
the  transportation  contests  with  the  rail- 
roads. These  tasks  are  now  well  along 
toward  completion,  and  the  League  is 
turning  its  attention  more  to  problems  of 
the  general  improvement  of  the  indus- 
try, such  as  frost-fighting  studies  and  the 
betterment  of  soil  conditions.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Powell  could  outline  this 
work  as  well  as  manager  of  the  Exchange 
as  he  did  while  doing  only  the  Leagus 
work,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  has 
confidence  that  the  independents,  as  well 
as  the  Exchange  members,  will  receive 
a  square  deal  from  him. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  California 


ESTABLISHED  1890 


We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washing- 
ton Navel  Orange  Trees  to  offer,  which  are  free  from  frost, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  first  class  in 
every  respect. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine.^^ 


c 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  (hey  wi.l  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  £  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
misclbility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully    complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 

C.  HENRY  SMITH.  Coast  AKent, 
311  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 

LTD..  «4-««  Water  St.,  New  York. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  U.  F.  D. 


SEEDS 

Fine  large  stock,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  other  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog,  free  and  postpaid. 

ALFALFA  SEED 
Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination.  No  foul 
or  noxious  seed;  the  best  on  the  market. 
Send  for  sample  and  price,  stating  quan- 
tity wanted. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

110-118  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
Oltlcet    U24   Cullt'ornlu    St.,   Sun  Francisco 
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Pollinization  of  the  Gross  or  Hunga- 
rian Prune. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  J.  E.  Hassler,  Eldorado  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner. 

In  the  last  few  years  I  have  heard  con- 
siderable complaint  from  growers  of  the 
Hungarian  prune,  of  its  failure  to  bear 
good  crops  of  fruit.  The  trees  bloom 
heavily,  the  fruit  apparently  sets  well, 
but  soon  commences  to  drop  off — general- 
ly when  the  fruit  attains  the  size  of  a 
pea,  but  sometimes  after  it  gets  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg.  I  have  been  interview- 
ing growers  all  over  the  county  for  a 
long  time  trying  to  find  what  would 
appear  to  be  the  cause  of  this  heavy  loss 
to  the  grower  of  this  fruit,  and  am  now 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  main  and 
probably  only  cause  is  a  lack  of  proper 
pollination. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Cool  I  inspected 
the  orchard  of  Charles  Niegel,  the  larg- 
est grower  of  cherries  in  the  county,  and 
who  also  grows  prunes.  •  I  will  give  his 
experience,  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  many  years  and  I  believe  is  perfectly 
reliable: 

Mr.  Niegel  used  to  live  in  Napa  valley 
a  long  time  ago,  when  a  good  deal  of 
money  was  made  in  that  section  grow- 
ing the  peach  plum.  After  he  came  to 
this  county  he  planted  an  orchard  of  these 
peach  plums  on  the  farm  which  he  still 
owns,  and,  while  the  trees  bore  good  crops 
of  fruit,  the  venture  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative, as  he  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  markets  he  had  in 
Napa. 

He  concluded  to  graft  these  trees  to 
Hungarian  prures.  In  every  tree  thus 
treated  he  left  a  limb  or  two  of  the  peach 
plum  to  draw  the  sap,  and  these  were 
not  removed  for  several  years.  In  proper 
time  these  grafts  bloomed  and  bore  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit.    Then  he  concluded 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Bach  Color  In  it  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Eekfonl.    Pure  white, 
lion.  Mm.  K.  Krayon,     Pale  yellow. 
Kins  Edwnrd  vil.    Deep  rich  red. 
Lady  Grbel  lluinilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty,    White,  pink  edged. 

lovely.     Soft  pink. 

Mlu  Vt'ilniot.    Orange  pink. 

Peaa  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

FRFF  °ur  New  Seed  Book  for 
lnLL     1912 — of     new     and  rare 

creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


131!5  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Chrlstmne 
Flowering    Sweet    Peas,   all    described  In 

the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


to  take  out  the  limbs  bearing  the  peach 
plums,  as  they  were  of  no  money  value. 

The  following  spring  the  trees  bloomed 
as  usual,  but  bore  no  fruit,  as  it  all 
dropped  off.  This  continued  for  several 
years,  and  he  concluded  that  other  vari 
eties  were  necessary  to  pollenize  the  Hun- 
garian, so  he  planted  some  Grand  Dukes 
among  them.  He  also  grafted  some  limbs 
of  the  Hungarian  trees  with  Grand  Dukes 
and,  although  this  plum  is  not  ideal  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  blooms  before  the  Hun- 
garian, the  result  was  that  his  Hungar- 
ians bore  good  crops  again. 

I  think  the  Washington  plum  would 
answer  this  purpose,  as  it  blooms  here 
in  my  orchard  with  the.  Hungarian. 

Pollenizino  Cherries. — Mr.  Niegel  also 
planted  a  large  block  of  Royal  Ann  cher- 
ries about  the  time  or  shortly  after  plant- 
ing the  peach  plums,  and  had  the  same 
experience  with  them  as  to  bearing  crops 
as  with  the  Hungarian  trees.  The  cher- 
ries would  bloom  heavily,  weather  condi- 
tions would  seem  to  be  favorable  for  a 
large  crop,  but  none  would  set  to  stay 
on.  After  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the 
dropping  of  the  prunes,  he  applied  the 
same  remedy  to  the  Royal  Ann  with  the 
same  success.  He  grafted  limbs  of  Royal 
Ann  trees,  with  other  varieties  on  per- 
haps half  of  his  orchards,  and  also  plant 
ed  other  kinds  wherever  a  Royal  Ann  was 
missing.  After  these  grafts  bloomed,  the 
Royal  Anns  commenced  to  bear.  Now  he 
has  heavy  crops  of  these  cherries  every 
year. 

Mr.  Niegel  claims  the  Lambert  cherry 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
variety.  He  has  planted  thousands  of 
cherry  trees  since,  but  always  mixed  va 
rieties. 

Other  Experience. — About  20  years  ago 
I  grafted  a  seedling  plum  with  a  Hnngar 
ian  prune,  which  grew,  bloomed,  and,  be- 
ing surrounded  by  a  lot  of  seedlings  that 
bloomed  about  the  same  time,  bore  every 
year  heavy  crops  of  perfect  fruit  and  of 
large  size.  I  put  some  grafts  from  this 
same  heavy-bearing  tree  into  three  seed- 
ling peach  trees  which  are  among  a  lot 
of  Early  Crawfords.  These  three  trees 
bloom  heavily  every  year,  but  the  fruit 
drops  off,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
specimens,  and  they  are  deformed,  as  a 
rule,  or  double. 

I  think  the  above  experiences  are  sig- 
nificant and  may  prove  of  value  to  any 
grower.  I  believe  we  California  fruit 
growers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  given  this 
matter  of  cross-pollinization  the  study 
and  consideration  it  seems  to  deserve.  It 
rather  looks  as  if  the  same  remedy  were 
needed  for  the  Bartlett  pear  in  some  of 
our  localities,  as  I  have  .seen  them  drop 
badly  when  nearly  two-thirds  grown,  and 
on  cutting  open  there  are  no  signs  of 
seeds.  Also,  the  wild  bees  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  plentiful  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago  in  this  county,  and  this  probably  con- 
tributes its  quota  to  the  cause  of  certain 
fruits  dropping  from  lack  of  perfect  pol- 
linization. I  should  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  others  on  this  subject,  as  it 
is  of  much  importance  to  everyone  who 
is  either  the  owner  of  an  orchard  or  con- 
templates planting  one  in  the  future. 

Placerville,  April  15. 

[A  very  interesting  and  important  com- 
munication.— Editor.  ] 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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Garden  Guide-1912 

is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  guide  for  the 
garden  we  have  ever  issued.  It  contains  128 
pages  of  very  useful  information.  It  should  bo 
in  the  home  of  everyone  interested  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Trees.  Itisfree.  Write  for  it  today. 

WAX  BEAN 

(MICHIGAN  WHITE  WAX) 
Is  the  one  bean  which  stood  all  the  tests  of  our 
trial  testing  ground  demands. 
It  is  aprolific  grower,  rustproof,  brittle,  tender 
and  stringless.  Plant  a  packet  for  this  year. 


NORSES 


SWEET  CORN 

(MORSE'S  GOLDEN  CREAM) 
Is  without  doubt  the  finest  corn  we  have  ever 
offered— it  is  a  sweet.  t*;ndui  corn  and  parti- 
cularly hardy.  This  corn  Bhould  be  in  every 
garden.  Set  aside  a  little  plot  and  try  it. 


MORSES 


MELONS 

Our  line  of  Melon  Seeds  never  contained  a  more 
satisfactory  lot  of  dependable  varieties  than 
this  year.  See  pages  25, 26  and  27  of  1912  Guide. 


MORSE'S 


SQUASHES 

In  all  Standard  Summer  and  Winter  varieties. 
If  our  catalogue  does  not  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  write  us  for  any  information  wanted. 


MORSE'S 


PUMPKINS 

Our  stock  is  this  year  as  complete  as  ever  with 
anything  wanted  in  varieties  of  pumpkins. 


GLADIOLI 

One  of  the  easiest  of  bulb  culture  and  when 
in  bloom  the  most  pleasing1  of  all  flowers. 
The  great  variety  of  colorings  make  the  grow- 
ing1 of  Gladiolus  a  most  fascinating  pleasu  e. 
Pages  47  and  43  of  our  Garden  Guide  describes 
endless  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower. 


MORSES 


DAHLIAS 

A  growing  popular  flower,  each  year  seeing  it 
becoming  more  prominent.  The  wonderful 
improvement  in  this  flower  accounts  for  its 
growth  among  flower  lovers  everywhere. 
It  ia  a  particularly  splendid  flower  for  late 
Bummer  and  early  fall  blooming. 
Pages  103  and  104  of  our  Garden  Guide 
fully  describes  these  brilliant  plants. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

Of  late  all  cities  are  looking  to  the  City  Beau- 
tiful. Could  anything  be  more  delightful  to 
see  than  the  vacant  lots  and  hillsides  covered 
with  blooming  plants  or  growing  greens.  In 
order  to  aid  the  beginner  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions— 

For  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS— Long  Scarlet 

Radish,  Hanson  Lettuce,  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
French  Horn  Carrot,  Purple  Top  Flat  Dutch 
Turnip,  Double  Curled  Parsley. 
For  WINDOW  BOXES-Gracihs  Lobelia, 
Sprengcri  Asparagus,  Ice  Plant.  Kenilworth 
Ivy,  Manranilia,  Climbing  Nasturtium,  Pink 
Ivy  Geraniums. 

VINES  for  the  House— Boston  Ivy,  Passion 
Flower,  Bougainvillea,  Climbing  Roses. 
For  BACK  YARD  Flower  Garden— Gladiolus 
Bulbs,  Asters,  Calendula,  Candytuft,  Cen- 
taurea,  Dianthus,  Marigold,  Caliiopsis,  Moon- 
flower,  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Stocks,  Sun- 
flower, Flowered  Chrysanthemum. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  1912 
GARDEN  GUIDE  TODAY 


C.  C.Morse  &  Co. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

1 1 9  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


This   Illustrates   one  th« 
manufacture. 


many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
For  prices  and  particulars,  write 


BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  55?-554-55i  So  First  Street,  San  Jo.e,  Cal. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  aud  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A  IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


General  Considerations  on  Soil 

Fertility. 


Written  tor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Prof.  C.  P.  Lipman  of  the  University 
of  California. 

So  many  misconceptions  exist  with  ref- 
erence to  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility, 
so  many  theories  are  advanced  hy  both 
practical  and  scientific  men  on  this  sub- 
ject, such  an  enormous  discrepancy  is  to 
be  found  in  methods  of  soil  management 
as  advocated  by  different  "experts",  that 
a  statement  summarizing  the  situation  of 
today  is  undertaken: 

In  studying  a  soil  we  are  not  concerned 
with  a  mass  of  inert,  unvarying  rock 
powder,  but  with  a  medium  in  which  the 
most  profound  physical,  biological  and 
chemical  changes  are  constantly  taking 
place.  All  of  these  deep-seated  changes 
are  concerned  in  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility.    It  must  seem 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWC  ASTLE,  CAL. 


ZEIMO 


FOR 

THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best  in- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Fliisiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Lcandro,  California. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CD. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,       -        -  OAKLAND 


clear,  therefore,  that  decisions  with  ref- 
erence to  soil  management  must  be  made 
with  proper  regard  for  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  soil  in  question. 
Taking,  therefore,  as  a  basis  the  funda- 
mental facts  outlined  in  Chapter  III  and 
having  provided  a  deep  soil  well  drained 
and  free  from  alkali,  or  one  improved 
to  secure  such  a  condition,  the  next  care 
should  be  to  maintain,  first,  a  good  phys- 
ical condition  by  proper  tillage,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation;  secondly,  a  good 
chemical  condition  through  proper  fer- 
tilization; thirdly,  a  good  biological  con- 
dition through  a  combination  of  the  other 
two  methods.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  what  constitutes  proper  fertiliza- 
tion or  proper  irrigation.  The  answer 
must  be  that  it  cannot  be  attained  by 
following  a  general  rule,  but  must  be 
worked  out  for  each  soil  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  it. 

The  claim  may  be  made  that  in  view 
of  the  inexact  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, any  hit-or-miss  method  of. soil  man- 
agement will  do.  It  is  this  attitude  which 
unfortunately  has  become  too  widespread 
among  fruit  growers,  that  must  be  de- 
nounced. The  fact  that  we  only  have 
partial  information  on  the  subject  of  soil 
fertility  is  no  reason  that  at  least  that 
partial  well-tried  information  should  not 
form  the  basis  for  our  farm  operations, 
and  indeed  be  the  guide  for  doing  those 
things  upon  which  exact  information  is 
still  lacking. 

We  do  know  that  deep  soils  allow  good 
root  development,  good  air  conditions, 
good  water  conditions,  and  good  chem- 
ical and  biological  conditions.  Therefore 
deep  tillage,  deep  incorporation  of  man- 
ures and  fertilizers  must,  on  a  reason- 
able basis,  contribute  to  the  longevity  and 
profitableness  of  trees  and  other  plants. 
We  do  know  that  California  soils,  taken 
by  and  large,  are  poor  in  humus  and  may 
be  poor  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
because  additions  of  these  substances  to 
soil  has  in  most  cases  where,  by  our 
standards,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
lacking,  yielded  profitable  returns. 

We  do  know  by  long  experience  that 
a  "sweet"  soil,  or  one  well  supplied  with 
lime,  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  most 
crops;  therefore,  we  should  keep  soils  in 
an  alkaline  condition. 

We  know  moreover  that  humus,  air, 
and  an  optimum  moisture  condition, 
which  allows  of  a  good  crumbly  condition 
in  the  soil,  are  necessary  for  the  activ- 
ities of  bacteria  in  the  soil  which  pro- 
duce ammonia  and  nitrates  and  those 
which  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  from  the 
air. 

If  therefore  tillage,  irrigation  and  the 
incorporation  of  fertilizers  are  done  as 
above  described,  we  are  carrying  out  some 
of  the  most  important  practices  in  soil 
management  on  a  basis  of  careful  exper- 
imental evidence  which  has  been  tested 
and  not  found  wanting. 

For  the  balance,  especially  the  choice 
of  the  form  of  a  fertilizer  to  choose  for 
a  certain  soil  and  crop  under  certain  cli- 
matic conditions,  cases  can  be  treated  in- 
dividually. It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  climatic  conditions  must 
be  proper  for  the  particular  crop  chosen 
and  that  is  a  consideration  which  must 
take  rank  and  attention  along  with  depth 
of  soil. 

In  all  these  matters,  but  especially  in 
those  regarding  which  our  knowledge  is 
inexact,  application  to  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  will  always  bring  a 
response  of  value,  and  much  capital  may 
thus  be  saved  which  otherwise  might  be 
wasted. 

Berkeley,  April,  1912. 


THE  FIRST  FROST 
THIS  SEASON 

Read  What  This  Grower  Says: 

Mt.  Eden,  Cal.,  March  13,  1912. 
Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  the  electric  alarm  and  con- 
nected it  up  and  it  worked  O.K. 

I  lit  the  pots  last  Saturday  morning.  The  ther- 
mometer registered  27  deg.  outside  of  the  fire  zone 
and  34  deg.  inside  of  fire  zone,  with  65  pots  lit  to 
acre. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I  remain, 
Tours  Respt., 

Frank  Dennis. 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION 
COMPANY 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CUNNINGHAM'S 

PULVERIZER 

Best  Land  Roller 
Ever  Made 

Something  to  inter- 
est the  Farmer,  Or- 
chardist,  Vineyard- 
ist,  Nurseryman  and 
Gardener,  whether 
operating  on  a  small 
or  large  scale. 
For  further  informa- 
tion write 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  simply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6and8-H.  P. ;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 

?:ou  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  .new 
re 


.  ree  catalog  with#  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  Utilise. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  Stu.,  San  Franclsi  u. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Raisin  Prospects  Good. 

Fresno  fruitmen  agree  that  the  coming 
raisin  crop  will  be  a  big  one.  The  season 
is  somewhat  later  than  the  last,  but  the 
buds  are  already  well  out  and  shoots  on 
Thompson  and  Sultana  vines  are  several 
inches  long.  The  same  is  true  of  Mala- 
gas, another  early  variety,  but  Muscats 
are  further  behind,  although  making  a 
good  showing.  Some  apprehension  will 
exist  among  the  growers,  however,  for 
a  few  days  yet,  regarding  a  late  visita 
tion  of  frost,  but  the  end  of  April  will 
be  considered  as  past  the  danger  mark. 
The  holdover  being  comparatively  small, 
the  vineyardists  are  looking  forward  to 
a  prosperous  year. 

Diseased  Bees  Must  Go. 

Bee  Inspector  Sims  of  Tulare  county, 
against  whom  an  injunction  was  recently 
issued  to  restrain  him  from  destroying 
600  hives  of  bees  belonging  to  Henry 
Chrisman,  has  resigned,  and  R.  V.  Steeves 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position.  The 
new  inspector  then  appointed  Sims  as  a 
deputy.  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Cook  recently  visited  Lindsay,  where  the 
bees  are  located,  and  found  the  bees  so 
badly  diseased  that  he  advised  the  col- 
onies should  be  destroyed  at  once,  and 
the  removal  of  the  inspector  against 
whom  the  injunction  was  granted  would 
indicate  that  the  bees  will  have  to  go. 


Grain  Elevator  on  the  Sacramento. 

The  Meridian  Farms  Co.  will  construct 
a  large  grain  warehouse  at  Meridian,  Sut- 
ter county.  A  shipment  of  plows  and 
other  implements  were  received  recently, 
to  be  used  in  cultivating  the  immense 
tract  of  land  owned  by  the  company.  The 
warehouse  will  be  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  river  and  will  be  equipped 
with  an  elevator  for  unloading  the  river 
steamers  which  can  be  used  any  time  of 
the  year,  whether  the  river  runs  high  or 
low.  The  Northern  Electric  Railroad  will 
run  a  spur  track  to  te  warehouse. 


Large  Investment  in  Dairy  Ranch. 

J.  T.  Raitt,  formerly  of  Santa  Ana,  ha? 
purchased  480  acres  and  the  old  Sun 
flower  Creamery  at  Porterville,  Tulare 
county,  for  $100,000.  The  new  owner  pro 
poses  by  the  expenditure  of  $25,000  or 
$30,000  more  to  make  the  property  one 
of  the  finest  dairying  plants  in  the  State 
He  has  purchased  150  pure-bred  dairy 
cows;  immense  silos  will  be  constructed 
and  the  building  will  be  the  best  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint  that  money  and 
experience  can  devise. 


Olive  Trees  Transplanted. 

Sixty  acres  in  the  Lindsay  district  of 
Tulare  county  owned  by  Dr.  Fred  P 
Ashworth  of  San  Francisco  will  be  planted 
to  14-year-old  olive  trees  taken  from  an 
adjacent  orchard  where  they  have  been 
too  closely  planted.  They  are  now  being 
set  forty  feet  apart  each  way,  with  al 
falfa  between  the  rows. 


Ramie  Receiving  Recognition. 

Balch,  Kerckhoff  &  Wishon,  owners  of 
3760  acres  north  of  Corcoran,  are  install 
ing  pumping  plants  and  otherwise  im 
proving  the  property,  preparatory  to  sub- 
dividing it  into  40-acre  tracts.  The  same 
people  have  practically  completed  the  im- 
provements of  the  7,000-acre  Lerdo  ranch 
near  Bakersfleld  and  200  acres  of  it  are 
now  being  planted  to  ramie. 


Bees  'Midst  Butte's  Blossoms. 

With  the  increased  acreage  set  to  or- 
anges in  Butte  county,  bee-keeping  is  be- 
coming an  important  industry  in  that 


section.  Edson  Bros,  of  Palermo  received 
a  carload  of  the  insects  last  week,  be- 
sides minor  consignments  for  other  par- 
ties. 


Tulare  Oranges  in  Demand. 

A  Porterville,  Tulare  county,  dispatch 
says  that  owing  to  damage  done  to  late 
oranges  in  the  South,  there  has  been  a 
very  brisk  demand  for  blood  oranges. 
Packing  is  now  in  progress  and  several 
^ars  are  on  the  way  East  and  good  prices 
ire  expected.  Prices  of  valencias  promise 
to  be  very  high  this  year,  reports  from 
all  the  orange  districts  being  to  the  effect 
that  the  fruit  is  not  only  of  high  quality, 
but  that  none  of  it  has  been  touched  by 
frost. 


Land  Owners  Pool  Interests. 

Los  Angeles  capitalists  have  purchased 
4,000  acres  in  Madera  county  just  north 
of  the  Chowchilla  river,  the  price  being 
given  at  $140,000.  This  tract  adjoins  the 
5.679-acre  tract  purchased  by  Col.  C.  J. 
Bills  of  Nebraska,  as  announced  in  our 
issue  of  March  30th,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  handle  the  two  properties  joint- 
ly. They  are  to  be  subdivided  and  sold 
to  settlers.  The  station  of  Margherita 
will  be  laid  out  as  a  model  town  and 
made  the  commercial  center  of  the  col- 
ony. 


Notes  From  Butte. 

L.  C.  Stanley  says  the  prospects  of  a 
good  grain  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico. 
Butte  county,  have  never  been  so  prom- 
ising in  thirty  years. 

The  Butte  County  Hop  Co.  is  putting 
out  100  acres  of  hops  about  two  miles 
from  Chico,  and  also  100  acres  on  the 
river  near  Nord,  the  soil  having  been 
found  especially  well  adapted  for  hop 
growing.  The  yield  of  potatoes  will  also 
be  very  heavy  in  this  district. 


To  Raise  Tropical  Fruits. 

Morris  Brook,  of  Sacramento,  has  a 
tropical  garden  around  his  home  in  that 
city  where,  so  far,  his  mangoes,  eheri- 
moyas,  guavas  and  bananas  are  doing 
well.  He  has  just  received  500  avocado 
seed  (alligator  pear)  and  will  have  them 
nlanted  by  an  expert  in  the  culture  of 
tropical  plants.  He  has  already  arranged 
with  a  firm  of  high-class  restaurateurs 
of  San  Francisco  to  take  his  crop. 


Prunes  for  Germany. 

A  dispatch  from  Healdsburg,  Sonoma 
county,  says  a  local  firm  of  packers  has 
i  number  of  men  at  work  grading  and 
sacking  prunes  of  the  smaller  sizes  for 
-shipment  to  Germany.  The  shipment  will 
imount  to  several  carloads. 


Good  Sugar-Beet  Crops. 

No  class  of  farmers,  says  the  Yolo  Dem 
ocrat,  were  better  pleased  with  the  re- 
cent rains  than  the  men  engaged  in  sugar 
beet  growing.  The  representatives  of  both 
the  big  companies  operating  in  Yolo 
county  say  they  are  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  further  advanced  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  crop  prospects  are 
most  promising.  The  company  which  for 
several  years  operated  at  Alvarado,  Ala 
meda  county,  but  which  recently  removed 
its  plant  to  Meridian,  Sutter  county,  is 
said  to  have  authorized  a  bond  issue  of 
a  million  dollars  to  provide  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  big  plant,  the  bonds  to  be 
secured  by  lands  recently  acquired  by  the 
company.  The  plant  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 


Orange  Growers  Organize. 

The  orange  growers  of  the  El  Modena 
district,  Orange  county,  the  Exeter  dis- 


The 
First  Successful 
Orchard 
Tractor 


The  Johnson  Tractor  is  built  around  correct  principles. 
It  embodies  every  desirable  feature  of  tractor  building, 
and  in  addition  has  exclusive  features  that  make  it  in- 
dispensable to  the  orchardist  who  owns  ten  or  more  horses. 

While  engine,  control  and  frame  are  of  great  individual 
merit,  it  is  the  style  of  tread  used  on  the  wheel  that  so 
distinctly  puts  the  Johnson  Tractor  to  the  front.  This  is 
of  novel  design,  reproducing  the  action  of  a  hoof,  and 
permitting  of  easy  travel  on  soft  ground  without  sacrific- 
ing pulling  power. 

The  Johnson  Tractor  will  work  successfully  under  wide- 
ly varying  conditions.  So  confident  are  we  of  its  money- 
saving  possibilities,  that  we  will  put  a  tractor  on  your 
land,  operate  under  your  conditions  until  its  worth  is 
proven  to  your  satisfaction.  When  you  are  satisfied  it 
will  do  your  work,  will  you  buy  it?  If  so,  write  today, 
telling  the  tools  you  use,  number  of  horses  and  nature  of 
your  soil.  It  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  J ohnson  Tractor  to  you. 


JOSHUA  BENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MR.  FARMER  and  others— THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

Did  you  burn  wood  in  your  fireplace  last  winter? 

Do  you  burn  wood  in  your  range  or  kitchen  stove? 

If  you  did,  we  will  almost  bet  that  you  purchased  it  at  a  fairly 
high  price,  if  you  are  located  where  the  country  is  not  wooded. 
LISTEN:   We  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  patrons. 

We  have  been  offered  three  hundred  cords  of  well-seasoned 
Eucalyptus  on  which  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exceptional  low  price  which  we  are  privileged  to 
offer. 

GET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TOGETHER  and  make  up  an  order  for 
twelve  cords,  just  a  carload ;  tell  us  the  length  wanted,  and 
what  the  nearest  freight  station  to  you  is. 
LET  US  FIGURE  OUT  what  it  will  cost  you  at  your  freight  station. 
You  will  never  get  such  a  chance  again. 

Write  us  promptly  about  this  advertisement. 

Western  Equipment  Company,  Inc.  Iahr™£!£ssJ6 
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trict  of  Tulare  county,  and  those  of  Butte 
couny  have  all  recently  formed  associa- 
tions to  promote  better  shipping  and  mar- 
keting facilities  for  their  products. 


Figs  Flourish  in  San  Joaquin. 

W.  F.  Toomey,  of  Fresno,  states  that 
1,000,000  fig  trees  have  been  planted  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  within  the  past 
three  years,  the  greater  part  in  Stanis- 
laus and  Merced  counties,  though  a  large 
acreage  is  now  being  set  out  to  this  fruit 
in  the  Clovis  district  of  Fresno  county. 
Mr.  Toomey  also  stated  that  one  nursery- 
man alone  had  disposed  of  150,000  fig 
trees  within  the  past  few  months. 

Dutch  Dairy  Enterprise. 

The  Holland-American  Dairy  Co.  is  said 
to  have  formulated  a  plan  by  which  it 
will  set  5,000  acres  in  Glenn  and  Colusa 
counties  to  alfalfa,  bring  over  a  number 


"The  Pump 
lor 

Discerning 
Buyers." 

After  years  of  experience  in  build- 
ing pumping  machinery,  we  decided  to 
build  a  non-pulsating  deep  well  pump. 
This  decision  was  readied  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  requirements 
of  those  irrigators  whose  water-supply 
must  be  raised  from  low  levels. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  and 
our  past  experience  are  embodied  in  the 

Dow  Duplex 
Deep  Well  Pump 

When  this  pump  was  offered  to  the 
buying  public,  its  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency promptly  put  it  In  the  front 
rank  of  deep  well  pumps. 

Every  part  of  this  pump,  including 
cylinders,  plungers  and  rods,  is  built  in 
our  shop,  and  carefully  tested  before 
shipment,  while  installation  is  done  by 
experienced  workmen  direct  from  our 
factory. 

In  buying  this  pump,  you  receive  a 
service  backed  by  nearly  forty  years 
experience  in  building  high-class  ma- 
chinery. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  ex- 
plain to  you  in  detail  its  construction 
and  operation.  If  you  cannot  call  at 
our  office,  write  for  Bulletin  No.  116. 


GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING 
ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  Sheldon  nidg., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

233  S.  I.os  Angeles  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


of  families  from  Holland  and  establish 
one  of  the  largest  dairying  ranches  in 
the  country.  Half  a  million  dollars  will 
be  invested  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
lands,  and  even  the  Holstein  milch  cows 
will  be  brought  from  Holland,  where  each 
cow  is  said  to  produce  27  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  week.  In  San  Francisco  it  is 
planned  to  establish  a  central  selling 
house  for  the  butter  and  milk.  Here 
Dutch  girls,  dressed  in  native  costume, 
will  act  as  saleswomen.  This  feature  will 
be  introduced  for  advertising  purposes. 


Deputy  Detached. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  J. 
Cook  has  relieved  from  duty  O.  E.  Brem- 
ner,  chief  deputy  quarantine  officer,  wljo 
has  been  serving  at  San  Francisco,  hav- 
ing had  charge  of  the  work  for  the  State 
of  keeping  out  fruit  pests  from  foreign 
countries  that  may  be  introduced  by  the 
fruit,  plants,  etc.,  arriving  by  steamer. 
Commissioner  Cook  charges  that  Brem- 
ner  was  working  in  discord  with  the  com 
mission,  that  he  had  been  insubordinate, 
and  thereby  hampered  the  work  of  the 
department.  The  position  pays  $2400  a 
year  and  Frederick  Maskew,  who  has 
been  acting  in  a  similar  capacity  at  San 
Diego,  has  been  named  for  the  place. 


County  Commissioners'  Work. 

J.  E.  Hassler,  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Eldorado  county,  sends  us 
these  interesting  facts:  "I  have  inspected 
for  the  season  1911-1912,  42,717  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees,  which  will  plant  about 
100  acres.  I  have  also  inspected  49,978 
seedlings  that  were  in  fine  condition  and 
rejected  2,002  seedlings  for  various 
causes." 


Cherry  Culturist  Cheerful. 

Fred  S.  Jones,  owner  of  large  cherrj 
orchards  in  Solano  county  and  sometimes 
known  as  the  "Cherry  King,"  is  securing 
the  necessary  help  to  harvest  the  crop. 
Mr.  Jones  says  this  is  a  record  year  and 
that  he  will  send  the  largest  shipment  of 
-hemes  to  the  Eastern  markets  that  has 
>een  made  in  the  past  ten  years. 


Butte  County  Melons  Find  Favor. 

Large  tracts  of  bottom  lands  along  the 
leather  river  near  Gridley,  Butte  county, 
ire  being  devoted  to  melon  growing,  the 
luality  of  the  product  of  that  locality 
aving  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
}an  Francisco  and  Oakland  dealers  and 
•ommission  men.  James  H.  Leggett  has 
eased  and  prepared  100  acres  for  melons, 
'assabas,  cantaloupes,  and  other  vegeta- 
)les,  and  L.  Kister  is  setting  out  25 
icres  to  watermelons  and  cassabas  along 
the  river  eight  miles  below  Oroville.  Kis- 
ter declares  the  cassabas  from  the 
leather  river  bottoms  last  season  were 
■renounced  the  best  by  San  Francisco 
epicures,  which  fact  has  secured  him  con- 
tracts for  this  season's  crop. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Homer  P.  Sake,  the  San  Francisco  live 
;tock  dealer,  shipped  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  on  the  schooner  Muriel  sailing 
last  Tuesday,  two  fine  400-pound  Berk- 
shire boars  and  one  Shropshire  ram. 

Dr.  Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  recently 
returned  from  Mexico,  where  he  inspected 
several  thousand  head  of  stock  before 
the  animals  could  be  shipped  across  the 
border. 

Charles  Silva,  of  Sacramento,  has  con- 
tracted for  a  number  of  carloads  of  Mex- 
ican beef  cattle  which  will  be  taken  to 
his  up-river  ranch,  fattened  and  sold  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets. 


Cactus  Cultivation. 

John  Zuur,  proprietor  of  the  Villa  Anna 
nurseries  at  Santa  Rosa,  is  setting  out 
five  acres  to  Burbank's  spineless  cactus. 


IRRIGATORS 


Write  for  Your  Copy  of  this  FREE  Book 

Our  New 
Valve  Catalog 
is  Just  Off 
the  Press 


A  Copy  Will 
Be  Mailed 
Free  to  Any 
Address  Upon 
Request 


The  newest  and  most  practical 
methods  of  irrigation,  with  water 
tables,  weir  tables  and  valuable 
suggestions,  have  been  incorporated 
in  this  book,  which  is  published  to 
make  better  known  the  labor  sav- 
ing, money  saving  appliances  manu- 
factured by  us. 


Our  Valves  and  Gates  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most  popular  wherever  used, 
because  they  accomplish  a  definite  object  without  loss  or  waste — are  easily 
handled — nothing  to  get  out  of  order — long  lived — and  cost  no  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  inferior  goods. 

It  is  true  economy  to  use  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves.  They  are  made  right 
in  the  first  place,  and  guaranteed  by  a  successful  and  responsible  firm  to  do 
and  be  exactly  as  represented. 


Let  us  know  what  your  difficulties  are. 


Write  Us  Today 


Ask  for  Booklet  "P" 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  JACKSON  SPECIAL 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


Patented   11)12  Automatic  Water  Bulance. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 


The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most  efficient  type  of  pump 
for  irrigation  work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  Kirst-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno.  Cal.  

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland.  Cal.  

G  A  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN! 

For  Sale — Fine  dairy  farm  near  Ceres; 
112  acres  best  soil,  checked  for  alfalfa, 
under  Turlock  ditch;  fine  residence  14 
rooms;  splendid  barn.  112x62  feet,  stanch- 
ioned for  100  cows;  other  improvements; 
plenty  of  shade.  Very  cheap.  Just  what 
some  man  is  hunting.  Write  J.  R.  GRIN- 
STEAD.  2127  University  Av..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

RANIBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLING  1  RRMG 
300  2-YEAR-OLD  i  nnifltJ 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THF  BUUARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

otr  Klvrn  the  prrfrrpncf  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  atockmen  becausr  they 
give  better  rt-aull*  Hum  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2R7.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


BE  READY 

o  FOR 

Q_  EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
-  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
{aolA"!"\  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS .  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


What  California  Can  Do  With  Pure- 
Bred  Cattle. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess.] 

Since  the  possibilities  of  dairying  in 
California  began  to  be  appreciated,  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  stock  grown,  until  this 
month  (March)  a  California  Holstein  cow 
made  a  mark  for  milk  production  that 
puts  her  among  the  world's  best,  having 
been  surpassed  in  any  24  hours  by  only 
one  other  cow. 

This  California  cow  is  Riverside  Sadie 
de  Kol  Burke,  belonging  to  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  of  Woodland,  and  she  gave  on 
March  19  125.3  pounds  of  milk,  contain 


the  same  period  of  lactation,  having  75 
lbs.  of  fat  the  better  of  her  and  sill  gain- 
ing. She  probably  will  produce  about  8S0 
lbs.  of  butter  in  the  year  and  be  the  first 
California  cow  to  break  into  the  thousand- 
pound  class,  although  Riverside  Sadie, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  an  eight-year  old. 
should  beat  her  out  if  she  keeps  up  her 
present  gait. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Cow. — Breeding 
alone  does  not  make  those  records,  but 
climate  and  surroundings  count  for  much. 
It  takes  years  of  experience  and  excellent 
judgment  to  produce  a  top-notch  animal 


Eastern-bred  heifer,  which  calved  two 
weeks  after  arriving  here,  and  yet  made 
a  record  of  490  pounds  of  milk  in  seven 
days,  with  17.38  pounds  of  butter.  This 
cow  had  her  second  calf  very  early,  but 
in  the  nine  months  and  seven  days  of 
milking  had  given  450  pounds  of  fat. 

A  sister  cow,  Tillie  Alcartara,  having 
her  second  calf  before  leaving  the  East, 
after  eight  months  was  giving  SO  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  and  13.9  pounds  of  fat  In 
a  week. 

Performance  of  Thoroughbreds. — The 
whole  herd,  which  contains  200  animals, 
great  and  small,  since  a  large  shipment 
from  the  East  was  received  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  finally  will  contain  that 
number  of  milking  cows,  produces  about 
double  the  milk  and  butter  that  the  grade 
herd  did  a  few  years  ago  with  the  same 


Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke— Owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons. 


ing  3.701  pounds  of  butter-fat.  The  rec 
ord  is  13G  pounds,  but  as  Sadie  is  increas- 
ing in  production,  she  may  crowd  this 
figure  before  slacking  up.  The  second 
best  record  up  until  now  has  been  124 
pounds  and  a  fraction.  This  is  merely  a 
demonstration  of  the  favorable  conditions 
that  California  furnishes  for  dairy  cattle. 

Riverside  Sadie  made  this  record  after 
a  year's  test  in  which  she  barely  missed 
the  thousand  pounds  of  butter  class,  in 
which  only  some  ten  or  twelve  cows  have 
made  their  way,  and  with  less  than  a 
month's  rest  after  this  severe,  vitality 
draining  test,  is  coming  along  stronger 
than  ever. 

In  that  year's  test  she  produced  25,981. S 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  784.13  pounds 
of  fat,  which  on  the  Holstein-Friesian 
basis  of  calculation  makes  980.16  pounds 
of  butter.  This  test  ended  December  2, 
1911,  but  she  could  not  be  dried  until 
about  three  weeks  before  calving,  which 
she  did  February  16.  The  way  the  veins 
stand  out  on  her  udder  is  a  marvel,  al- 
though the  cow  gives  no  indication  of 
the  strain  that  is  put  upon  her. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the 
following  records  of  Riverside  Sadie  de 
Kol  have  been  completed: 

Milk,  7  days,  920.8  lbs.;  butter,  32.08  lbs. 

Milk,  30  days,  3735.6  lbs.;  butter,  130.03 
lbs. 

Another  California-bred  cow  of  the  Mor- 
ris' is  after  eight  months'  test  doing 
still  better  than  did  Riverside  Sadie  at 


of  any  kind,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Morris  brothers,  although  in  the  dairy 
business  for  over  twenty  years,  and  hav- 
ing built  up  in  that  time  one  of  the  finest 
grade  Holstein  herds  in  the  State,  only 
started  to  dispose  of  those  grades  and 
build  up  a  thoroughbred  herd  less  than 
four  years  ago. 

California-Bred  Sires  at  the  East. — 
But  these  two  cows  are  not  all  that  dem- 
onstrate what  California  climate  and  Cali- 
fornia dairymen  can  do,  as  this  month 
the  shipment  to  Eastern  breeders  from 
California  began.  On  March  2  King  Mead 
de  Kol,  a  yearling  Holstein  bull,  was 
shipped  to  McKay  Bros,  of  Iowa,  where 
he  will  head  the  herd,  the  oldest  pure- 
bred Holstein  herd  in  that  State. 

In  the  East  the  best  bred  cows  have 
to  be  penned  up  in  stables  from  October 
to  March  to  do  their  best.  Here  they 
can  be  out  all  the  year  round,  and  can 
have  the  best  balanced  ration  possible, 
alfalfa  and  corn  or  beats,  without  great 
expense  to  their  owner,  who  need  pur- 
chase little  grain,  if  any,  unless  he  is  a 
breeder  of  pure-bred  cattle  and  wants  to 
force  his  cows. 

These  favorable  conditions  are  giving  a 
much  more  vigorous  animal  than  they 
have  in  the  East,  one  that  is  larger,  with 
better  vitality  and  a  great  potentiality  for 
milk  production.  Even  after  the  cowf 
come  from  the  East  the  effect  of  Cali 
fornia  climate  is  soon  seen.  The  Morris 
brothers,  for  instance,  have  taken  out  an 


number  of  cows  milking,  but  the  expense 
is  nearly  double  also. 

The  care  is  not  much  different  from 
what  would  be  given  on  a  first-class  grade 
dairy  with  none  of  the  fancy  methods  of 
a  certified  dairy.  Each  milker  has  about 
18  or  20  cows  to  a  string.  They  are 
brushed  well  before  milking  for  the  sake 
of  the  cow  as  well  as  for  cleanliness,  and 
the  heaviest  milkers  are  milked  three 
times  a  day,  and  after  they  slack  up  a 
bit,  only  twice  a  day.  They  are  also  given 
about  eight  pounds  of  concentrates -a  day, 
except  when  being  forced,  while  if  a  grade 
dairy,  the  concentrates  would  be  cut  out 
almost  entirely. 

Riverside  Sadie,  while  giving  the  milk 
she  does,  gets  20  pounds  of  concentrates 
a  day,  eight  of  dried  beet  pulp,  all  the 
alfalfa  she  cares  for,  and  a  few  carrots 
or  mangels  for  succulent  food.  She  and 
the  other  cow  are  milked  four  times  a 
day,  and  may  be  milked  five  times  if 
Sadie  keeps  on  increasing  in  milk  pro- 
duction. The  concentrates  for  these 
forced  tests  are  weighed  to  the  tenth  of 
a  pound,  and  expense  is  little  object, 
whereas  for  ordinary  use  the  combination 
of  price  and  palatability  is  used. 

Winter  Succulents. — There  is  much 
talk  about  alfalfa  being  the  ideal  feed 
for  cattle,  but  alfalfa  alone  or  with  con- 
centrates don't  go  on  the  Morris  dairy 
and  didn't  even  when  only  grades  were 
being  raised.  Alfalfa  is  the  basic  feed, 
but  from  20  to  40  acres  of  mangels  are 
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put  in  each  year  to  furnish  succulent 
food  during  the  winter  and  until  the  grass 
is  green.  This  is  considered,  with  the 
alfalfa,  to  be  worth  more  than  the  same 
acreage  to  alfalfa  would  be.  Later  on  a 
silo  for  corn  may  be  put  in;  meanwhile, 


superlatively  fine  cow  like  Riverside  Sadie 
is  developed,  without  forcing.  These 
seven-day  tests  require  the  presence  of 
a  representative  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  every  milking,  while  on  the 
yearly  tests  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  hand 


Herd  Bulls,  First,  Second  and  Fourth.    California  State  Fair,  1911, 
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First  Prize  Calf  Herd,  California  State  Fair,  1911. 


De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead  3d;  Age,  22  Months.    Winner  in  Butter  Contest, 
California  State  Fair,  1911. 


Lorena  Korndyke, 


No.  81497;  Age,  8  Months.    First  Prize  Bull  Calf, 
California  State  Fair,  1911. 


the  beets  give 
produce,  it  is 
per  acre. 

Testing  the 
herd  is  given  a 
and  finally  a 
given  each  cow 
though  except 


first-class  satisfaction  and 
said,  from  20  to  50  tons 

Cows. — Each  cow  in  the 
seven-day  test  every  year, 
yearly  test  will  also  be 
some  time  in  her  history, 
In  special  cases  where  a 


only  twice  a  month.  Altogether,  some 
one  from  the  University  has  to  be  around 
all  the  time,  and  when  the  dairy  is  in 
its  final  condition  probably  two  men  will 
be  needed. 

The  Future. — With  only  four  years  to 
discover  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
California-bred    registered    cattle  under 


these  conditions,  it  is  too  soon  to  say 
what  will  be  done,  but  pains  have  been 
taken  to  get  both  cows  and  bulls  of  the 
best  breeding,  and  the  calves  point  up 
very  well.  The  head  of  the  herd  is  King 
Segius  Pontiac  Emperor  72287,  a  son  of 
King  Segius  Pontiac  and  Pontiac  Clothilde 
de  Kol  III,  who  just  made  a  new  world's 
record  for  butter  production. 

Another  bull  is  Prince  Gelsche  Walker, 
81663,  whose  seven  nearest  dams  aver- 
aged 28.55  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  five  of  them  averaging  31.36  pounds. 


Time 
Has  Told 

Don't  experiment  -with 
every  remedy  under 
the  sun  for  Spavin, 
Ringbone.  Curb,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Swollen 
Joints  or  any  lameness 
of  horse  or  man. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  old  reliable  remedy  Tor  35  years.  Try  it. 
'  Granby,  Mo.,  May  U,  1911. 

I  Gentlemen:— Have  used  your  Spavin  (Jure  tor  25 
1  years  and  have  cured  many  spavins.    I  do  not  tmnu 
t  can  be  beaten.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  L.  England. 
■     SI  a  bottle,  6  for  $3.  Atall  dmq:  stores.  Ask  'or 

free  booU,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to— 
!  OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


$3,000  A  YEAR 


.  Aurora, 


Her  Owner 
Uses  the 
Tubular 
Exclusively 
Supplies 
Cream  to 
New  York 
Central  R.R. 
Dining  Cars 


Mr.  Chas.  Foss,  Cedarville,  111.,  makes 
that  and  more  on  a  96-acre  dairy  farm. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hunter,  Raymond,  Neb., 
has  had  to  enlarge  his  dairy  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  his  cream.  N. 
H.  Locke  Company,  Lockeford,  Cal. , 
gets  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon  above  the 
highest  market  price  for  cream  and 
won  17  prizes  at  the  state  lair.  You 
can  win  like  success. 

These  men,  like  others  making  big- 
gest profits,  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively.  This  is  because  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  otherseparatois, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  pay  a  profit  no  othercan 
pay.  Tubular  cream  and  butler  bring  extra 
prices,  because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks  to  chop  or  taint  the  cream.  For  these 
reasons,  over  lCO.000  dairymen  in  Iowa  alone 
use  Tubulars.  Ask 
for  free  trial  and  ex- 
change proportion. 
Write  forCatalogl31 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can, 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  8,  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 

*- 

Now  In  the  time  to  buy  a  good  stallion. 

We  have  Perelieron,  Belgian,  Shires,  German  Coaeli  and  Haekney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lots  of 
weight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  horses  that  are  prize-winners  in  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

You  can  always  set  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  ready  for  sale; 
we  offer  exceptional  bargains  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


'  V  ■ 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 

•"VT^'-V       :  PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

•  •,5^^***w™^^j5.w<        Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 

Flock   headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  30S0 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wardwell  Honest — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
P.  Robert  105 — First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 
r,;  Chicago,  1910. 

7   -sV  .>.  '>  Altamont  4008 — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 

'J  if.  ■'   ■^y^>"i  nectlcut  and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 

State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
■  '%  Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 

13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  4  champions;  Omaha, 
first  and  second  ram  Lambs,   first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION',    BREEDERS  AMD   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  iu  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  COW 

owes  her  perfect 
condition  to 

EVERGREEN 


Riverside  Sadie  Do  Kol  Burke,  No.  70708 

World's  Record  cow,  whose  owners  attribute  her  perfect  condition  to 
EVERGREEN 

READ  WHAT  THEY  S A  V 

 9   

F.  L.  MORRIS,  Pres        A.  W.  MORRIS,  Manager.       HARRY  V.  MORRIS,  Secretary 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 

Breeders  of  HJLSTEIM-FRESIAN  CATTLE.  Phone  Red  3351 

WOODLAND,  CAL.,  March  23,  1912 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTORS  COMPANY, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  just  made  the  world's 
milk  record  with  one  of  our  cows.  She  has  produced  almost  880  lbs.  of  milk 
in  seven  days  and  is  making  a  good  gain.  We  expect  her  to  reach  900  lbs.  You 
will  also  be  Interested  to  know  that  she  has  been  eating  EVERGREEN  for 
several  months.  Will  write  you  further  when  she  has  completed  her  record. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORP.. 

By  F.  L.  MORRIS. 

  Pres. 

SINCE  THE  ABOVE  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN  SADIE  DE  KOL  HAS  MADE 
A  RECORD  OF  1)30.8  LBS.  MILK  IX  7  DAYS. 

Feeding  EVERGREEN  to  your  cows  means  More  Milk,  More 
Cream,  Better  Butter,  Better  Health.  Evergreen,  a  well  balanced 
ration,  gives  to  the  cow  exactly  the  feeding  ration  she  needs. 

Write  to  the  nearest  of  these  agents  for  description  and  price. 
They  can  supply  you  immediately. 


Galhraltli-Baron  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wuk 
California    Feed    Co.,    Lid.,  Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 

Sam  Martin,  Min  Jo»e,  Cal. 

Irwin  A  Co.,  San  DlegO,  Cal. 

Ntcholla-Hammell-Loomia  Co.,  Los 
A.ngelea,  Cal. 

l  iiion  Coaamualoa  Co.,  Santa  Barbara. 

sherry  Flour  Co.,  San  J  one. 

S perry  Flour  Co.,  San  I.uta  Obispo.  .  . 

Farmers'  L'nion.  San  Joae. 

Mllka-Adamaon  Co..  \\  :i(*onvllle. 

W.  H.  Crowe,  Santa  Cms. 

Pearson  A  Co.,  Mt.  View. 

Seott,  Manner  &  Miller,  San  Frnnclseo. 

Scott,  Magner  A  Miller.  Oakland. 

Pacheeo  Roller  Clour  Mills  Co..  Con- 
cord. 

\Y.  J.  itobinson,  Lo<lI. 

Geo.  I*.  McNear,  I'eialuma. 

Cuopius  Mercantile  Co.,  Snnta  Rosa. 

O.  Klelson  A  Co.,  ECurekn. 

J.  D.  Williams,  Bodega. 

Lindsay  Feed  A  Fuel  Co.,  Lindsay. 

Exeter  Feed  A  Fuel  Co.,  Exeter. 

Tulare— Roetadale  Co.,  Tulare. 

Selby  Feed  Store,  Monterey. 

Aekerly  &  Ellison, 


E.  H.  I.oveland  Produce  Co.,  Bakers- 

field. 

KnvanuiiKh-Kosenberg  Co.,  Hnynards. 

I Sals,  Decoto. 

Davis  liros.,  Crockett. 

W.  A.  Gordon  Co..  Portland,  Ore. 

Kopf  A  Doooran,  Santa  Rosa. 

Vlsalia  Mnnnfaetnrlaa  <  ■„..  Vtsalla. 

China  W  arehouse  Co..  I.ei  re. 

C.  \.  Sanderson,  Cos  liny  a. 
Coe  Warehouse  Co..  Ilanford. 

Merced  Millinc  Co.,  Turloek. 
A.  W.  Morris  A  >-„nM  corporation. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

F.  L.  Worrell,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Coos  Bay  Ice  A  Cold  Storage  Co.. 

Murshfleld,  Ore. 
MeMurtr>  A  MeCnbe.  Fresno,  Col. 
Mereed  Milling  Co..  Modesto.  Cal. 
M.  Johnson  Co..  San  Franelseo,  Cal. 
Mereed  Milling  Co..  Mereed,  Cal. 
Sherry-Freltiis  Co..  San  Franelseo,  Cal. 
J.  S.  Glbaoa  Co.,  Williams,  Cal. 
Sanitarium  Mereantile  Co.,  St.  Helena, 

Cal. 

Hall  Warehouse  Co..  Plensanton.  Cal. 
J.  B.  Stevens  Co.,  Taeoma,  Wash. 
^  neaville,  Cal. 


Western  Grain  &  Sugar  Products  Co. 

110  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

CROCKETT  HERMAN  AGNEW,  Cal. 


University  Butter  Scoring  Contest. 


Report  of  the  second  entry,  fourth  year, 
scored  April  18,  1912,  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  Cal.  William  Paulsen,  of 
the  Visalia  Co-operative  Creamery,  se- 
cured the  highest  score  of  95  points. 

Among  the  thirty-one  entries  of  butter 
sent  to  the  second  bi-monthly  scoring  of 
1912  were  a  number  of  cubes  which 
showed  fine  quality  and  which  were  ex- 
ceptionally well  made.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  number  which  possessed 
that  flavor  characteristic  to  butter  made 
from  old  cream  and  tainted  cream  to 
bring  the  average  score  down  to  91.71, 
practically  the  same  average  as  that  of 
the  first  scoring  in  February. 

The  butter  was  scored  as  follows  by 
W.  B.  Thurston,  Federal  Dairyman,  E.  H. 
Hageman,  and  Leon  M.  Davis: 


number  of  criticisms  for  high  acid  and 
old  stale  flavors  indicate  that  in  many 
?ases  the  cream  was  held  too  long  before 
churning.  Even  though  weather  condi- 
tions are  much  more  favorable  now  than 
they  will  be  later,  creameries  should  in- 
sist on  more  frequent  deliveries.  If  cream 
must  be  held,  let  it  be  done  in  the 
creamery,  where  there  are  better  facilities 
for  cooling,  rather  than  at  the  dairy; 
but  a  shorter  time  between  milk-pail  and 
churn  will  insure  better  results. 

Better  Workmanship  Shown. — As  com- 
pared with  the  last  scoring,  there  was  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  number  of 
mechanical  defects,  for  but  16%  of  the 
butter  was  criticized  because  of  faulty 
body  and  texture  at  this  scoring,  as 
against  35%  of  that  sent  to  the  February 


Buttermarker.  Creamery  and  Location.  Score. 
William  Paulson — Visalia  Co-operative,  Visalia  "  95 

E.  D.  Curl — California  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo   94 

H.  Ostergard — Siskiyou  Creamery,  Greenview    94 

M.  Simonsen — University  Farm,  Davis    93U, 

Carl  Hansen — Riverdale  Co-operative,  Riverdale    93 \i, 

Carl  Hansen — Riverdale  Co-operative  (not  competing)    93 

L.  H.  Lauritsen — Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co.,  San  Luis  Obispo   93% 

Peter  Petersen — Sunset  Creamery,  Loleta   93 

Hans  Beck — Danich  Creamery,  Fresno    93 

P.  M.  Becker — Grizzly  Bluff  Creamery,  Grizzly  Bluff    92M> 

M.  G.  Johnson — Cottonwood  Creamery,  Cottonwood    92 1  i 

N.  Christensen — La  ton  Co-operative  Creamery,  Laton    92  % 

J.  L.  McDowell — Dairymen's  Co-operative  Creamery,  Tulare   92'i 

G.  G.  Plunkett,  Visalia  Creamery,  Visalia   92  >4 

Arnold  Madsen — Salinas  Creamery,  Salinas    92 

F.  C.  Hyde — Tulare  Co-operative  Creamery,  Tulare    92 

Walter  M.  Smith— Oakland  Cream  Depot,  Oakland    92 

William  Oelkers — Calexico  Creamery  Association,  Calexico    92 

G.  H.  Nielsen,  Kern  County  Creamery,  Bakersfield    92 

J.  C.  Phillips — Delta  Creamery,  Imperial   9 1 

N.  J.  Hansen — Elk  Grove  Creamery,  Elk  Grove    91% 

Victor  Baciarini — Suisun  Creamery,  Suisun    91 

Simon  Koppes — Ceres  Creamery,  Ceres    91 

P.  Petersen — McFarland  Creamery,  McFarland    90 

F.  L.  Forrester — Elkhorn  Creamery,  Santa  Barbara    90 

Charles  R.  White — Porterville  Co-operative  Creamery,  Porterville    90 

Louis  A.  Sylvia — San  Ramon  Valley  Creamery,  Danville    90 

  89 

  89 

  88% 

  86 


Tainted  Flavor  Noticeable. — In  several 
cubes  there  was  a  tendency  toward  a 
bitter,  weedy  flavor,  which  always  calls 
for  unfavorable  criticism.  With  the 
placing  of  cows  on  pastures,  especially 
if  the  pastures  are  growing  such  weeds 
as  mustard,  etc.,  there  is  the  danger  of 
a  tainted  flavor,  and  buttermarkers  will 
find  it  necessary  to  use  extra  care  if 
they  would  avoid  this  trouble.  A  good 
clean  starter  will  help  much,  and  the 
amount  should  be  all  that  conditions  will 
permit.  Butter  possessing  a  tainted  flavor 
shows  up  badly  when  compared  with  a 
piece  which  has  the  desirable  flavor  and 
aroma.  The  manufacture  of  good  butter 
calls  for  good  cream,  and  wherever  butter 
is  scored,  either  in  a  contest  or  on  the 
market,  this  fact  stands  out  plainly.  The 


contest.  Temperatures  used  in  churning 
or  washing  were  responsible  in  all  cases. 
We  still  find  buttermakers  who  send  their 
butter  out  in  a  gritty  condition.  While 
high  salt  may  often  pass  on  the  market, 
if  butter  is  gritty  from  undissolved  salt 
it  is  usually  cut,  because  grittiness  is 
very  objectionable.  Being  careful  of 
methods  all  through  the  process  of  mak- 
ing often  means  a  point  or  two  more  on 
the  total  score,  because  thereby  mechan- 
ical defects  are  avoided.  If  the  butter- 
maker  does  all  in  his  power  to  over- 
come defects  for  which  he  may  be  re- 
sponsible, he  is  in  a  better  position  to 
demand  an  improvement  in  the  cream 
furnished  by  his  patrons. 

Leon  M.  Davis. 
University  Farm,  Davis,  April  19,  1912. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holsteln  Bulls  that  are  bred  In 
Great  Sire  lines.  We  have  eight 
young  Bulls  that  carry  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.  Hundreds  of 
cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fall  to 
produce  sons  that  are  successful  sires.  Bulls  carrying  the 
blood  of  Belle  Korndyke,  Canary's  Mercedes.  Beryl  Wayne, 
'L>e  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggle  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

I !  1 : 1 :  N  V  \  &  WEI.DON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
chas.  <;.  LATHROP,  Stanford  University,  CaL 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  sires 
anil  uranrt  sires  as 
IMP.  I.oitn  KITCHENER — 11369 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910.  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF   Till:  PRBBL — 11863 
Winner  of  th  etirst  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


April  27,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


w  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  1 

M      The  Great  French  Remedy  M< 


OLEOMARGARINE  LEGISLATION 
VINDICATED. 


To  the  Editor:  A  bill  passed  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  March 
28  providing  for  an  internal  revenue  tax 
on  matches  made  from  white  phosphorus, 
the  amount  of  the  tax  being  purposely 
so  large  as  to  crush  out  the  industry. 
The  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
was  that  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  matches  are  liable  to  con- 
tract a  loathsome  disease  due  to  the 
deadly  poison  of  the  white  phosphorus. 
In  the  animated  consideration  of  the  bill 
the  various  speakers  discussed  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  fundamental  functions 
of  government  and  the  constitutional 
right  to  invoke  the  internal  revenue  ma- 
chinery for  the  sake  of  crushing  out  an 
industry  and  thus  righting  a  wrong  which 
could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 
Incidentally,  frequent  allusions  were 
made  to  the  precedents  established  in 
the  use  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  kill  State  banks  and  to  check 
the  use  of  colored  oleomargarine.  One 
speaker,  Mr.  Towner  of  Iowa,  said: 

"The  exercise  of  the  power  by  Congress 
whenever  it  passes  any  internal  revenue 
regulations  will  be  governed  by  what  Con- 
gress believes  will  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  in  levying  such  a  tax. 
They  will  doubtless  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  as  to  whether  much  or 
little  revenue  will  be  brought  in  by  th<= 
imposition  of  a  tax.  But  they  will  also 
take  into  consideration  the  moral  and  so- 
cial effect  of  that  tax  upon  the  people 
of  the  country.  They  did  that  in  the 
placing  of  the  tobacco  tax  and  the  liquor 
tax  and  the  oleomargarine  tax,  and  they 
will  doubtless  do  it  in  regard  to  this 
tax." 

Mr.  McCall  of  Massachusetts  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  authorizes  Congress 
to  levy  taxes  for  three  purposes:  first,  to 
pay  debts;  second,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense;  and,  third,  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
He  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson  as  saying: 

"Congress  are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libi- 
tum for  any  purpose  they  please,  but  only 
to  pay  debts  or  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Union.  In  like  manner  they  are 
not  to  do  anything  they  please  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare,  but  only  to 
lay  taxes  for  that  purpose." 

The  vote  was  242  endorsing  and  109  op- 
posing the  measure,  including  pairs. 

Correspondent. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  12. 

Separator  &  Engine 
Combined  in  One  Now 

Investigate— write  postal  for  ui;r  book  FREE— shows  big 
photographs—  U  S.  and  State  Experiments,  testi- 
monials, facts,  figures  and  100  points 
you  II  he  glad  to  know 
about. 


_  Book  FREE 

I  Telia  all  about  this  20iu 
|  Ceutury  Dairy  Woudor. 

You  lluenstomslitdatlow^^^^ 
price  freight  paid, with  demon- 
stration. Strongest  guarantee 
of  dependability    Most  sani- 
tary BklmsfaatertbanlOmen 
can  milk    Bow  I  runs  wl  thout 
slightest  vibration.  Needs  no 
watching     700  lbs.  capacity. 
When  Milking's  Done 
—Skimming's  Done 
One  ?iae  tor  any  size  dairy. 
Thousands  in  satisfactory  list 
everywhere.  Can  trade  in 
ola  tiand-crank  machine 
Book  telisaii.  Write  today. 
Morton  Decker,  Pres 

Standard  Separator  Co 
31 8  Reed  Street,       Milwaukee,  Wis. 
 Be  Sure  To  Ask  For  Book  48  

a*rwm>pl  j«eiiv«siy  m«de  •>  om 
Pic  I'c  Coast  n*»inf  s 


No 
Watch- 
ing 


HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
Hilltop, 
COLLARS 


«-       They  Last  l.nneer  "458. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is   to  look 
for  the  Hereules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  <S  SONS,  Sim  PrnncUrn,  Cal. 
Tour  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


CITRUS  PROTECTIVE  LEAGUE 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A  one-day  convention  will  be  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  of  California  at  Pomona,  Friday, 
May  3,  1912,  to  discuss  various  questions 
relating  to  the  protection  of  the  citrus 
industry  against  frost. 

Morning  sessions,  10  o'clock:  Address 
of  welcome,  H.  J.  Nichols,  president  of 
the  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange; 
response,  C.  C.  Goodman,  president  Citrus 
Protective  League;  "The  Relation  of 
Frost  Protection  to  the  Citrus  Industry," 
A.  F.  McCall,  Corona;  discussion,  "Meth- 
ods of  Prtection,"  C.  C.  Teague,  Limon- 
eira  company,  Santa  Paula;  "Co-operation 
as  Applied  to  Frost  Protection  in  a  Com- 
munity," Fred  J.  Smith,  Pomona;  open 
discussion;  "Frost  Fighting  Methods, 
History  and  Progress,"  Prof.  Alexander 
G.  McAdie,  in  charge  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau, San  Francisco;  open  discussion. 

Afternoon  session,  2  o'clock:  "The  Pro- 
tection of  Orchards  Against  Frost  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,"  P.  J.  O'Gara,  path- 
ologist, Medford,  Oregon,  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views;  open  discussion;  "The 
Elimination  of  Frosted  from  Sound  Fruit," 
Ralph  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Labora 
tory,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
discussion:  "The  Alcohol  Method,"  C.  W. 
Lefferts,  Orange  Growers'  Association, 
Redlands;  "The  Keeping  Quality  of  Cit- 
rus Fruit  Treated  to  Eliminate  Frosted 
Fruit,"  C.  W.  Mann,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  "Fro'st  Investigations  by  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station,"  Dr.  J.  Eliot 
Coit,  Riverside;  open  discussion. 

Evening  session,  8  o'clock:  A  lecture 
on  frost  and  Weather  Bureau  work,  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  views,  will  be 
delivered  by  Prof.  A.  G.  McAdie,  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 


GOOD  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN 
MONTEREY. 


A  correspondent  at  Salinas  states:  "We 
are  going  to  have  fine  crops  all  over  this 
section,  with  the  possible  exception  that 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  country 
the  dry  spell  ruined  the  barley  so  that 
it  will  be  cut  for  hay.  The  cattlemen 
are  all  jubilant,  as  the  feed  on  the  range 
is  in  good  condition,  for  everyone  around 
here  is  predicting  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  shortage  of  hay  this  winter,  as 
the  supply  in  the  warehouses  is  far  be 
low  normal,  which  coupled  with  the  high 
price  of  grain  will  cause  farmers  to 
thresh  instead  of  hay." 


State  Veterinarian  Keane  says  the 
shortage  of  beef  cattle  in  tnis  State  is 
due  to  the  high  price  of  beef  prevailing 
during  the  last  few  years,  many  cattle- 
men having  sold  their  young  heifers 
along  with  the  steers  on  account  of  these 
good  prices. 


Teacher — "Freddy,  you  must  not  laugh 
out  loud  like  that  in  the  school-room." 

Freddy — "I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  I  was 
smiling,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  smile 
busted."- — The  Continent. 


K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 


'LION  BRAND" 

Fruit  Bleachlna 

No  ashes;  preserves 
bright  color;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phurs; does  not 
wasteon  theground; 
be  ter  results. 

JAMES  Oe  FREMERY  &  CO. 
519  Mission  Street,       San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
over  30  years,  is  a  most  marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Healer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring:  external  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testify  to  the  wonderful 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 

Penetrating,  Healing,  Soothing.  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  One  table- 
spoonful  will  do  more  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  other  Liniment.  As  an  external 
application  has  no  equal  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Burns,  Boils  and  Swellings. 


Safe  and  Reliable— tot  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Rheumatism 
and  Neuralgia.  Dr.  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:— "I  have  been  using 
Caustic  Balsam  ten  years  for  different  ailments.  It  has  rever  failed  me  yet." 
A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  foryears  the  accepted 
Standard  Veterinary  remedy  of  the  world.  "My  right  arm  was  crippled  for  two 
years.  I  spent  $500  doctor  bills  and  finaliy  tried  Caustic  Balsam.  My  arm  is  now  as 
good  as  ever."— E.  E.  Lowe,  Blackburn.Okla.  Price  J1.S0  per  bottle  ataH  Druggists 
or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 
THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
Ives  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milty 

Contains  futl  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed     The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factor> 

Established  at  Leicester.  England,  in  1800, 
LE  WIS-SIMAS-JON  ES  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEO.  A.  SMITH  CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

CORCORAN,  CAL,.,  MAY  18,  1912. 
Having  leased  my  farms  for  five  years,  I  will  sell  at 
PUBLIC  AUCTION 

60  Registered  Jerseys,  10  Imported  and  Hume  Bred  English  Shires,  40  Grade 
Work  Horses,  Mares  and  Colls,  and  75  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Ten  sons  and  daughters  of  World's  Champions,  and  sixteen  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  of  World's  Champions  will  be  sold  in  this  sale. 

Every  cow  and.  every  heifer  old  enough  to  be  bred  is  either  fresh  now  or 
coming  fresh  in  a  few  days  after  the  sale. 

No  culls.  Some  of  the  very  cream  of  the  breed  will  he  sold  without  regard 
for  cost  or  value,  and  without  reserve  in  the  GEO.  A.  SMITH  CLOSING  OUT 
SALE,  MAY  IS,  1912.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Stimulates  Invigorates 

Makes  your  summer  trip  East  a  distinctive  American  Tour. 

THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 

Steamship  Line 

between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all-rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  the  trip. 

Attendants  who  can't  do  enough  for  you.  Excellent  cuisine. 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth. 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer  to 

New  York    $77.75 

First-class  round  trip  to  New  York  $145.50 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  $65.75 

WRITE  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building.  Palace  Hotel.  Market  St.  Ferry  Station. 

California  Raisin  Day,  April  30.   Eat  Raisin  Bread. 
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Hints  on  Sheep  Husbandry. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  W.  M.  Carri'tiiers. 

Dn-i'ixci  Sheep. — As  soon  as  practicable, 
say  before  the  ewes  are  shorn  and  the 
lambs  are  weaned,  they  all  should  be 
dipped,  and  to  entirely  keep  ticks  off,  the 
process  should  be  repeated  in  the  fall. 
The  object  in  dipping  is  to  destroy  the 
parasites  in  the  fleece,  to  kill  any  young 
insects  which  may  afterward  hatch  out, 
and  to  protect  the  sheep  from  subsequent 
attacks.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
sheep  thrive  better  when  their  skins  are 
clean,  and  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
a  good  dip  increases  the  quantity  and 
improves  the  quality  of  the  wool.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  lambs  infested 
with  ticks  or  other  parasites  to  thrive 
properly,  owing  to  the  constant  irritation 
set  up.  In  trying  to  get  relief,  lambs 
often  nibble  at  the  fleece  and  swallow 
small  portions  of  the  wool  with  fatal 
results.  A  good  and  regular  system  of 
dipping  a  flock  is  money  well  expended. 
The  modes  of  dipping  are  various.  For 
the  small  flocks,  the  hand  bath  is  in 
general  use,  but  the  swim  bath  is  far 
the  best  where  the  flocks  are  large  enough 
for  its  adoption,  as  this  system  gives 
much  less  trouble,  saves  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and  the  operation  is  far  more 
effectual. 


HOGS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

with   a  guarantee  that  means 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  few  very  fine  DUROC- 
JERSEY  BOAR  PIGS 
$25.00  each. 

These  pigs  are  of  August  and 
September  farrow,  and  now  weigh 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  They  are  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Send  us 
your  order  and  if  you  are  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  pig  we  ship 
—  send  him  back  and  get  your 
money. 

SWINELAND 

TAMWORTHS  and 
BERKSHIRES 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161,        YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


i^Pfc^M^PROTEIN  AA°/ 

^  EXCEEDING  T~/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Feuding 

AND  THE  VALLR  OF  BOY  BEAN  MEAL." 
NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Kront  St.,  San  Francisco 


Wuxi.no. — Weaning  if  not  conducted 
with  proper  care  and  forethought  will 
often  lead  to  derangement  of  the  system 
of  the  lambs.  In  some  cases,  at  a  very 
early  period  the  lambs  are  separated  from 
their  mothers  and  at  once  placed  on  an 
old  pasture  which  is  perhaps  burned  up 
and  totally  unsuitable  to  the  tender  stom- 
achs of  the  lambs.  The  sudden  transition 
from  the  milk  of  the  ewe  to  the  dry 
summer  food  is  beyond  the  power  of 
their  digestive  system.  The  new  food  is 
not  properly  assimilated,  consequently 
general  derangement  of  the  system  usu- 
ally follows.  To  prevent  these  evil  re- 
sults the  food  supplied  at  weaning  time 
should  be  of  a  highly  nutritious  quality, 
such  as  can  be  easily  assimilated,  and 
if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  a  plentiful 
supply  of  clean  water  should  be  at  all 
times  available.  The  date  of  weaning  de- 
pends on  the  locality,  and  the  breeder 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  Early 
weaning  is  in  most  cases  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  following  reasons:  Green 
feed  is  generally  more  plentiful  and  this 
affords  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  lambs 
the  best  pastures  and  putting  all  the 
ewes  in  one  place  instead  of  being  all 
over  the  ranch  robbing  the  lambs.  In 
some  districts  weaning  is  so  late  that 
green  pastures  are  not  available  (out  of 
the  alfalfa  districts),  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  will  not  be  so.  When  green 
grass  is  not  to  be  had,  a  provision  of 
rape,  kale,  cabbage  or  turnips  should  be 
on  hand  to  minimize  the  loss  of  the  milk 
as  much  as  possible.  A  little  grain  can 
be  given,  but  it  must  not  be  of  a  heat- 
ing nature.  Probably  nothing  surpasses 
good  oats  and  bran.  Close  corraling,  if 
possible,  should  be  avoided,  as  it  tends 
to  fatten  and  not  to  develop  muscle  and 
strength,  which  should  be  the  object  in 
breeding  a  flock.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  lambs  should  be  allowed  to  roam  at 
large  over  the  field.  The  experience  of 
breeders  seems  to  point  to  keeping  the 
lambs  from  the  period  of  weaning  right 
through  the  autumn,  eating  a  variety  of 
green  foods,  rape,  clover,  alfalfa,  turnips, 
etc.,  and  not  on  old  pastures.  To  carry 
this  out  when  alfalfa  can't  be  had,  one 
must  exercise  a  little  forethought  of  the 
breeder  and  arrange  for  a  succession  of 
kale,  rape,  and  other  suitable  foods. 

Rape.  —  Rape  is  the  most  universal 
green  plant  grown  for  summer  use  with 
lambs  and  show  sheep.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  raised 
and  grows  an  abundance  of  feed  on  a 
small  area,  as  much  as  fifteen  tons  hav- 
ing been  obtained  from  a  single  cutting 
per  acre.  Dwarf  Essex  is  the  best  vari- 
ety and  grows  up  quickly,  being  large 
enough  to  cut  for  use  within  70  to  90 
days  after  planting.  The  seed  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  turnip  and  when 
sown  broadcast  it  will  require  four  to 
six  pounds  per  acre.  It  can  be  sown  in 
the  spring  when  warm  weather  comes  and 
when  sown  in  drills  it  will  not  require 
over  three  to  four  pounds  per  acre,  yet 
it  need  not  be  spared,  because  it  only 
costs  a  very  little  per  pound.  Well-pre- 
pared clean  ground  raises  the  heaviest 
and  best  crop.  If  not  cut  too  short,  the 
first  time,  there  will  be  a  luxuriant  sec- 
ond growth,  which  comes  into  good  use 
for  the  lambs  in  the  fall.  Lambs  that 
are  penned  up  do  wonderfully  well  with 
rape  as  their  green  feed. 

Kale. — Thousand-headed  kale  is  an- 
other very  desirable  green  crop,  and  in 
appearance  is  about  between  rape  and 
cabbage.  Of  course,  the  leaves  are  wide 
out,  while  those  of  cabbage  form  a  head, 
but  kale  would  not  come  under  either 
description.  Possibly  it  is  harder  to  raise 
than  rape,  but  it  contains  more  dry  mat- 
ter.   The  best  crop  of  kale  comes  from 


.Facts  for  Buyers 
&  To  Know  About 
-j^j  "   IHC  Wagon 
^fir  -  Material 


fu*  ^TTAGON  material  must  stand  two  destructive  strains  —  one  caused  by 
W  V V  *'le  coustant  vibration  due  to  travel  over  rough  roads,  the  other 
ji  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  load.    These  two  strains  affect  every 

@j  piece  of  material  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  farm  wagons.  That 
5  being  the  case  the  quality  of  the  material  used  both  in  wood  and  steel 
>7rj  wagons  is  a  very  important  factor. 

W  Good,  hardwood  lumber  is  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  is  difficult  for  manu- 
H  facturers  to  obtain  wood  of  the  highest  grade.  Foreseeing  this  difficulty 
O  and  having  ample  storage  facilities,  the  builders  of  I  H  C  Wagons  made  con- 
j  tracts  far  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
JnL  tracts  IHC  Wagons : 

Q     Weber     Steel  King     New  Bettendorf 

to 

jSf  arp  made  of  choice  material  throughout.  Read  a  few  interesting  facts  about 
_s   I  H  C  wagon  material. 

53     All  the  wood  used  for  the  more  important  parts  of  I  H  C  wagons  is  care- 
i   fully  selected  and  then  air-dried  under  cover  in  buildings  with  concrete 
fln  foundations,  which  raise  the  wood  above  the  moisture  line.    The  lumber  is 
m   held  in  these  buildings  at  least  two  years;  most  of  it  three  years;  some  of  it, 
LI  particularly  that  for  hubs,  which  receives  special  attention,  even  longer. 
SiJ  Air-drying  produces  tough  wagon  lumber  because  the  sap.  instead  of  being 
driven  out  as  by  kiln-drying,  dries  naturally  with  the  wood  and  forms  a 
ffji  resinous  glue  or  cement,  which  binds  the  fibres  of  the  wood  together,  gives 
y   the  lumber  flexibility  and  resilience,  and  retains  its  maximum  strength  and 
toughness.    Air-drying  of  selected  lumber  produces  just  the  qualities  neces- 
sarv  to  make  it  resist  constant  vibration  and  load  strain.    All  the  wood  used 
in  I  H  C  wagons  is  air-dried.    Weber  wagons  are  made  entirely  of  air-dried 
wood. 

Steel  King  and  New  Bettendorf  Wagons,  with  all  steel  gears,  are  con- 
structed of  thoroughly  tested  steel  put  together  according  to  approved 
designs.  The  experience  of  many  years  of  successful  wagon  building,  com- 
bined with  the  highest  degree  of  structural  material  knowledge,  guarantee 
satisfactory  service  from  every  IHC  wagon. 

The  IHC  local  dealer  knows  points  about  IHC  wagon  construction  that 
you  should  be  familiar  with.  He  will  show  you  some  things  that  you  will 
recognize  as  money  savers.  Get  literature  and  full  information  from  him,  or, 
write  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.; 
— ^  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 

L'J  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

~        International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

tiJ  (Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

O  IHC  Service  Bureau 

JjL  The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all.  the 

QiJ  bust  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.   If  you  have  any  worthy 

S  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer, 

JS  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  1  H  C  Service 

pfj  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago.  USA 

Q  G  G  O  Q  Q  GOO  O  O  G  G  G 


K0K0M0  yy,rVren  FENCE 


For  HOGS,  STOCK 
and  POULTRY 

STRONG:       Because  it's  made  of  large  high  carbon  steel  wires. 

DURABLE:  Because  it's  double  galvanized  and  all  wires  inter- 
woven and  securely  locked. 

CHEAP:  Because  it's  sold  by  actual  weight  at  direct  factory 
prices. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  GOES  WITH  EVERY  ROD. 
Estimates  given.  Contracts  taken. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machluery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  boxes,  l'each  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  •».  ft.  deep,  J10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  or  various  sices  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Qrape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sat- ramento,  (  al 
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having  it  drilled  in  rows  about  18  inches 
apart.  Then  when  it  has  grown  well  up 
it  can  be  thinned  in  rows  according  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant  desired.  They 
should  be  fairly  close  together  or  they 
will  become  so  large  that  the  stems  will 
be  woody.  The  first  trial  at  growing 
kale  should  be  only  a  small  patch,  then 
it  can  be  seen  how  it  and  rape  compare. 
Those  who  expect  to  show  lambs  or  sheep 
at  the  fairs  must  raise  some  corn  that 
will  afford  the  necessary  green  stuff  whila 

"for  sale 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
BULL.  CALVES,  six  months  and  under;  all 
w ell  enough  bred  and  good  enough  Indi- 
vidually to  commend  them  to  the  careful 
breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed! 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH,  " 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  2.  Martinez,  Pal. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Save  10%  B$„g 

From  T  A  Y_WH  AT 

1~l  for  every  service,  Rotary, 

U1XII3S  Centrifugal  and  Spray, 

  Rumsey  s  make.  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Supplies.  • 

"St.  Marys" 
the  best  on 
the  market. 
i\  to  ioo  H.  P.  Guaranteed. 
JDj-q^j        MI    Sizes,    Fittings  and 

*  Valves 

Write  to  us  what  your  requirements 
are  and  we  will  send  you  free  catalog 
and  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

George  H.  Tay  Co. 

Irrigation  and  Waterworks 
Supplies 

615  Mission  St.      San  Francisco 


Gas  Engines 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 
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RYAN'S  PATENT 

Plow  Shafts 


out  on  the  circuit;  and  as  neither  kale 
or  rape  will  keep  in  good  condition  very 
long  after  cutting,  something  must  be 
grown  in  their  place.  Cabbage  fills  the 
place  very  well.  Seed  of  the  early  vari- 
eties can  be  sown  in  a  "bed"  at  the 
house  and  the- plants  transplanted  as  soon 
as  spring  comes.  This  method  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  one  may  be  sure  of 
some  fair-sized  heads  when  they  are  first 
needed.  For  the  later  cabbage,  some 
breeders  prefer  to  drill  the  seed  in  the 
field,  but  the  writer  has  never  had  any 
success  that  way.  A  very  good  hay  to 
feed  lambs  and  sheep  is  oat  and  pea  hay. 
The  prominent  characteristic  of  the  field 
pea  is  its  large  content  of  protein  or 
bone  and  muscle  building  material.  This 
richness  of  protein  renders  it  particularly 
useful  for  breeding  ewes  and  growing 
lambs.  When  grown  with  oats  it  is  a 
feed  that  merits  the  consideration  ef  all 
breeders.  Splendid  results  have  been 
obtained  from  feeding  oats  and  pea  hay. 
The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  60  pounds  of 
oats  to  60  pounds  of  peas  per  acre.  Seed- 
ing can  be  done  practically  as  early  as 
oats  alone.  Just  as  the  oats  are  turning 
yellow  at  ripening  time,  the  pea  seed 
will  also  have  passed  the  milky  stage; 
then  it  is  the  right  time  to  cut  it  for 
hay.  This  combination  forms  a  forage 
of  high  nutritive  value  much  appreciated 
by  sheep.  Attention  should  be  given  the 
crop  at  this  time,  because  if  the  crop 
were  to  be  cut  too  green  the  seed  will 
mold  and  lower  the  feeding  value.  Prop- 
erly cured  oats  and  pea  hay  is  a  most 
excellent  food  during  the  winter  months 
for  the  breeding  flock,  and  it  makes  them 
thrifty  rather  than  fat.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  quite  heavy,  and  the  mixture  af- 
fords the  proper  change  from  the  regu- 
lar feeds.  The  same  mixture  can  be 
grown  and  fed  green  to  lambs  and  cut 
when  desired  before  ripe  for  winter  feed. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  OLEO- 
MARGARINE ISSUE. 


For  Particulars 
Address 

C.  A.  RYAN,    orosi.  cal. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  F.  W.  Andreasex,  Secretary  State 
Dairy  Bureau  of  California. 

Knowing  that  your  readers  are  much  in- 
terested in  retaining  the  protection  we 
have  against  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine, 1  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  just  received  from  Washington, 
D.  C: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1912. 
Hon.  F.  W.  Andreasen, 

Secretary  State  Da'iry  Bureau  of  Cali- 
fornia, 

16  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
Hearings  and  further  consideration  of 
oleomargarine  bills  and  all  matters  relat- 
ing thereto  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  have 
been  continued  until  December  4,  1912. 
when  the  entire  matter  will  be  taken  up 
and  considered  by  the  Committee.  This 
will  give  our  people  full  opportunity  to 
prepare  in  the  meantime  and  have  all 
data  and  facts  ready  and  on  file  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  for  its  considera- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  hearings 
on  the  date  to  which  it  has  been  post- 
poned. In  the  meantime  I  would  suggest 
that  you  get  things  in  best  possible  shape 
and  forward  me  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  situation  as  it 
applies  to  California,  so  that  I  may  file 
it  with  the  Committee  to  be  used  in  said 
hearing.  If  we  are  vigilant  in  this  mat- 
ter I  am  satisfied  that  our  rights  will  be 
fully  protected. 

John  E.  Raker,  M.  C. 

Had  the  Lever  bill  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress, oleomargarine  manufacturers  could 
have  colored  and  sold  their  spurious  pro- 
duct without  restriction,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  State  law  would  have  been 
nullified,  owing  to  the  peculiar  privilege 
and  right  of  the  original  package. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  live  stock  and  dairy 
industry  will  take  steps  to  protect  their 
rights  and  interests  before  the  matter 
comes  up  in  December. 


FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Digester  Tankage  develops  bone  and  muscle 
in  young  pigs  and  MAKES  THEM  GROW.  It 
fortifies  and  strengthens  the  system  against  at- 
tacks of  disease  germs  so  that  Tankage-fed 
swine  seldom  suffer  from  epidemics.  It  imparts 
such  fit  and  finish  to  "show"  swine  and  market 
hogs  that  it  never  fails  to  develop  blue  ribbon 
winners  in  the  show  ring  and  toppers  in  the 
market. 

As  a  balancer  in  making  up  the  ideal  ration 
it  is  without  a  rival. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address: 

THE  WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Firestone; 

Stoutest 
I  II*  ©S  Construction 


EXTRA  fine  rubber,  extra  fine 
Sea  Island  Cotton  fabric, 
extra  hand  workmanship  and 
most  rigid  inspection  have  given 
"Firestone"  tires  the  stoutest  con- 
struction every  year  for  ten  years. 

That's  why  our  statement  of  "Most 
Miles  per  Dollar"  has  been  proven  year 
after  year  on  all  kinds  of  tests  of  service. 
Cars  used  on  rough  country  roads  need 
tires  of  the  stoutest  construction.  Demand 
them  on  your  new  car  or  equip  your  old 
car  with  them. 

Books  Free:  "Tire  Repairs  and  How  to  Make 
Them,"  and  catalog  of  Firestone  Tires.  Also  pet 
posted  on  advantages  of  Firestone  Demountable 
Rims.    If  interested  ask  for  Rim  Booklet. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers*' 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  All  Principal  Cities 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Ccmpany 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OH,,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MININfi  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FA  CTO  It  I  ESS :  OP  PICES : 

SAN  FHANCISCO,  CAL.  3is  Market  St.,  sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Or«-. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  lids.,  boa  Av  <•]<■*.  <  nl. 

OOXE«S    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  2ni  Ferry  SI.  (Nr.  4lh,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  Strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Also  baby  chicks.  That's  all.  Enoch 
Crews.  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns, 
White  Rock,  Black  Minorca;  high-class 
stock;  all  chicks  from  eggs  produced 
on  own  farm;  send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK.  -  The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
A.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds,  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15.000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld.  3303  E  14th  St.. 
Oakland. 

UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — The  kind 
that  pay.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress M.  Russell  James,  Box  146,  Stege. 
Cal. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 

ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  While  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Orland. 
Glenn  county.  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  -Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan.  25  Market  St..  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff.  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Korku,  \\  tiltr  \\  >  nu- 
dum-.. I.IkIh  Brahman,  White  Minorca*. 
White  llolliind  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa     Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.   V  COIilll.EDH'K  &  CO., 
712  RroHilnny.   Onklnnd.  t'nl. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  LAYERS, 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c,  $1,  $2.  $3.  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 

If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

ItAMOXA  FARMS, 

D.  B.  COXE.  Prop..  Chlno.  Calif. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  I'alo  Alto- 
Breeders    of    high    class    White  Wyan- 

dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons.  Homers. 

Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 

was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 

for  sale 

BLACK  rVIIIMORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  p.illets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  In  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.     Baby  chix.  9  to  12 

ROOFDEX  POULTRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison.  Prop. 
Campbell.  Cnl. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  Pedigreed,  Keg  s- 
tered,  Prizewinning stock; 
for  work,  show  or  com- 
panions. 

GLEN  00LA  KEWE'  S,    f ampbcll,  Cal. 

W.  B.  LVANS,  Prop. 


Raising  Broilers, 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

The  broiler  business  is  not  overdone  in 
California,  perhaps  because  of  coming  into 
competition  with  the  surplus  cockerels 
from  those  that  only  want  pullets.  But 
there  are  times  when  it  pays  to  raise 
broilers.  The  trouble  with  a  broiler  plant 
is  the  great  mortality  among  the  chicks, 
due  to  bowel  trouble. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
making  inquiries,  also  experimenting  as 
to  the  cause  of  chick  mortality  and  bowel 
trouble.  From  more  tiian  twenty  corre- 
spondents who  have  been  interested 
enough  to  give  details  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  trouble  is 
in  the  feeding  of  the  parent  stock.  Hens 
that  are  intended  for  breeders  should  be 
fed  dry  grain  and  some  green  feed — not 
too  much,  but  just  what  is  necessary  to 
digest  the  food. 

One  man  wrote:  "I  defy  anyone  to 
show  me  a  profitable  broiler  plant  in 
California."  Now  I  have  never  tried  to 
run  one  myself,  but  I  feel  sure  that  by 
keeping  your  own  layers  and  feeding  them 
right,  it  can  be  done.  At  least,  it  can 
be  done  here  if  it  can  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  truth  is  that  what 
cannot  be  done  with  poultry  in  Califor- 
nia, so  far  as  health  and  growth  go,  can't 
be  done  anywhere.  This  State  has  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  profitable 
poultry  raising.  There  is  no  need  of  any- 
one having  disease  in  the  flock  nor  of 
raising  less  than  80%  of  the  chicks 
hatched. 

How  to  Start  for  Broilers. — It  is  poor 
policy  to  hatch  from  immature  stock, 
either  for  broilers  or  layers,  because  the 
chicks  are  never  so  rugged  nor  so  large 
as  those  from  older  stock.  Now  to  make 
money  from  broilers  it  is  best  to  start 
with  a  breed  that  has  some  size  and  white 
meat,  as  white-meated  poultry  is  more 
in  demand  at  the  best  hotels  and  restau 
rants.  September  is  a  good  month  to 
start  for  the  winter  markets,  and  from 
then  on  until  June  you  should  have  a 
good  market. 

During  June  and  July  and  possibly  Au- 
gust the  market  for  broilers  is  generally 
demoralized,  owing  to  the  quantities  of 
Leghorns  that  are  crowded  on  at  that 
time.  But  during  those  three  months  the 
broilers  could  be  held  over  for  soft  roast- 
ers, and  they  bring  a  good  price  nearly 
every  month  in  the  year.  I  have  sent 
Orpington  culls  at  all  seasons  to  the  San 
Francisco  market,  and  never  yet  sold  for 
less  than  20  cents  a  pound,  live  weight, 
and  I  have  had  as  high  as  25  cents. 

The  Desirability  of  Scrub  Stock. — I 
think  one  reason  broiler  plants  are  not 
a  success  is  that  they  are  started  with 
scrub  stock.  It  is  a  common  belief,  even 
among  people  who  should  know  better, 
that  a  fat  chicken  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  command  a  high  price  in  the  market. 
Now  this  is  a  wrong  idea,  because  every 
large  market  has  a  demand  for  some  spe- 
cial kind  of  chicken.  Wyandottes  always 
command  a  good  price  for  broilers,  be- 
cause they  have  a  good  breast  and  the 
meat  is  white.  A  few  years  ago  this 
breed  had  a  monopoly  on  that  particular 
kind  of  meat;  now  the  Orpingtons  are 
forging  ahead  as  the  best  white-meated 
chicken  having  the  most  breast  meat. 
Now  a  soft  roaster  weighing  say  seven 
pounds,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  will 
make  its  growth  and  weight  in  four 
months  at  most,  and  really  ought  to  weigh 
eight  pounds  at  that  age.  Eight  pounds 
at  say  20  cents,  the  lowest  price,  will  net 
$1.60.  But  as  a  rule  a  much  higher  price 
is  obtained. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  chick  costs  3 
cents  to  feed  it  the  first  week,  and  2  cents 


for  every  additional  week  until  eight 
weeks  old.  I  never  kept  such  close  ac- 
count of  the  daily  feed  consumed,  but  I 
know  this  much:  I  can  raise  a  cockerel 
weighing  from  eight  to  nine  pounds  for 
60  cents,  not  counting  green  feed  and 
labor. 

Now  if  we  can  make  a  dollar  for  the 
labor  and  trouble,  it  is  not  so  very  bad. 
But  of  course,  if  we  only  hatch  50%  of 
the  eggs  and  raise  257c  of  what  we  hatch, 
why  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  make 
money  out  of  broilers. 

But  if  a  person  went  into  the  business 
right,  which  means  to  start  with  the  right 
kind  of  stock,  so  that  when  the  broiler 
market  is  poor  the  chickens  can  be  held 
over  for  roosters,  or  caponizing,  running 
full  capacity  when  the  market  is  good, 
and  above  all  raising  and  feeding  the 
breeders  if  fertility  of  eggs  and  health 
of  chicks  could  be  assured,  or  reasonably 
so,  there  would  be  money  in  a  broiler 
plant. 

Feeding  Broilers.  —  To  make  rapid 
growth,  which  is  the  one  thing  necessary 
for  broilers,  the  chicks  must  be  fed  moist 
mashes,  and  this  is  hard  on  chicks 
hatched  from  stock  that  is  already  weak- 
ened from  mash  feeding.  Take  good 
strong  healthy  chicks  and  you  can  force 
them  without  so  much  loss,  because  they 
are  from  hens  that  had  good  vitality.  But 
when  you  attempt  to  force  chicks  whose 
parents  have  gone  through  the  same  mill, 
it  is  a  different  matter.  I^et  diarrhea 
get  started  in  such  a  brood  and  they  die 
like  flies,  and  that  is  just  the  reason 
broiler  plants  do  not  pay  in  California 
or  anywhere  else. 

In  feeding  broilers,  clealiness  is  the 
first  principle  to  be  observed;  there  must 
not  be  a  bit  of  soft  food  left  lying  around, 
but  all  troughs  and  feed-boards  should  be 
cleaned  and  scraped  after  every  feed.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  broiler  business 
is  not  a  soft  snap,  nor  is  it  a  business 
for  the  careless  man  or  woman  who  would 
feed  and  then  walk  away  perhaps  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Cleanliness  and  regularity 
are  strong  factors  in  the  success  of  any 
kind  of  business,  but  especially  in  this, 
for  without  them  you  cannot  even  make 
any  sort  of  showing. 

In  the  large  Eastern  plants  they  feed 
the  chicks  about  every  two  hours,  giving 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  them  to 
eat,  after  which  every  bit  of  feed  is 
cleaned  up  and  the'chicks  left  to  digest 
what  they  have  had.  As  they  are  usually 
kept  in  piped  brooders,  any  feed  tat  is 
kept  in  piped  brooders,  any  feed  that  is 
what  must  be  avoided,  for  sour  feed  will 
start  bowel  trouble  in  small  chicks,  no 
matter  how  healthy  they  are.  Of  course, 
dry  feed  does  not  sour,  but  broilers  are 
not  fed  very  much  dry  feed  except  at 


night.  Moist  mashes — not  wet,  sloppy, 
but  just  in  a  crumbly  condition — are  more 
easily  digested  than  dry  food,  and  the 
aim  is  to  get  the  chick  to  digest  all  it 
possibly  can  because  the  more  it  digests 
the  quicker  it  will  put  on  flesh  and  be 
ready  for  market.  Bone  is  a  secondary 
consideration  in  a  broiler;  it  only  needs 
enough  to  carry  it  through  a  short  life, 
and  sometimes  it  does  not  grow  enough 
for  that  but  gets  rickety.  A  little  bone 
meal  in  the  feed  once  a  day  will  prevent 


SPECIAL   CHICK  FOOD 

is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSON S  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  lour 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feedin-.: 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  nearest  dealer.  :  : 
COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK   FOOD  CO. 


Petaluma, 


Ca'ifornia 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  "SATISFIED,"  YOU  DO  JIOT  GET  THE 
BEST  RESULTS  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  USING 


Croley's  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed 

It  rnlNCK  every  hcnlthy  ehlek  hatched. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Catalogue  free. 


.1  r.i 
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GUARANTEE 


Pratts, 

The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Htock  Farm  awarded  many  prizes 
at  Petaluma  Show.  T'  ev  understand  the 
value  of  Pratt's  Pnultry  Regulator.  Send  25 
cents  for  a  pa  kage  Hi  d  ou  Poultry  Book. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  It,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,"  San i  Francis^ 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  ourdealerto 
promptly  refund  your  money. 
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that  condition,  also  fine-ground  oyster- 
shells  kept  before  them  would  help.  The 
forcing  process  should  not  commence  until 
the  chicks  are  over  ten  days  old,  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  they  may  be,  as  very  little 
can  be  gained  by  trying  to  force  a  chick 
until  nature  is  ready  to  help.  If  fed 
on  dry  chick  feed  without  any  laxative 
feed  at  all  for  ten  days,  a  chick  will 
stand  quite  a  little  crowding  after  that 
time  without  showing  any  signs  of  bowel 
trouble.  In  the  matter  of  fining,  most 
breeders  have  a  method  of  their  own, 
and  a  broiler  that  has  been  fed  right 
from  the  start  will  not  need  much  finish- 
ing to  make  it  ready  for  the  market;  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  feed  extra 
over  two  weeks. 

A  Good  Ration. — A  very  good  fattening 
feed  may  be  mixed  from  low-grade  flour, 
usually  called  "red  dog,"  cornmeal,  finely 
ground  oats  and  tallow.  In  mixing,  it  is 
best  to  use  the  hands  to  get  the  lumps 
out  of  the  flour,  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients and  mix  with  a  paddle  or  big 
stick.  If  a  creamery  is  in  the  locality 
where  a  broiler  plant  is  operated,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  chicken  man,  as  he  can 
then  have  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  to 
fatten  his  broilers,  which  would  mean  at 
least  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  more 
for  his  produce.  In  case  of  milk  feeding, 
no  water  is  given  at  all  to  the  birds,  so 
the  feed  is  made  thin,  just  about  as  thick 
as  gruel,  and  is  fed  in  troughs  placed 
outside  the  coops.  Anyone  going  into 
the  broiler  business  would  do  well  to  send 
for  Bulletin  140,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. This  bulletin  goes  into  details 
on  the  subject  of  fattening  poultry,  and 
anyone  can  get  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  it  will  come  back  to  you  by  mail. 

Growing  Green  Feed. — Don't  let  these 
late  rains  go  to  waste.  Plant  some  green 
feed.  Green  feed  saves  grain  bills,  and 
it  grows  nights.  The  best  thing  and  easi- 
est for  late  planting  is  Essex  rape;  it 
comes  up  quick  and  just  grows  tall  enough 
for  the  growing  chicks  to  reach,  and  may- 
be they  don't  do  a  thing  to  it.  But  the 
best  part  about  it  is,  the  more  they  do 
to  it  the  more  it  grows,  so  it  proves  a 
pretty  good  thing  in  the  end. 


Peed  and  Egg  Character. — Answer  to 
H.  C.:  As  you  failed  to  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  what  you  feed,  or  whether  hens 
have  range  or  are  yarded,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  diagnose  the  case.  However, 
the  trouble  is  in  the  feed  somewhere. 
Too  much  green  feed,  especially  green 
feed  that  springs  from  wet,  soggy  ground, 
will  sometimes  make  the  eggs  watery. 
Or  if  you  are  feeding  more  mash  feed 
than  dry  grain,  it  will  have  that  tendency. 
Some  people  claim  that  the  feed  a  hen 
eats  does  not  affect  the  egg  at  all;  but 
if  it  does  not,  why  do  eggs  differ  in 
color  and  quality?  Eggs  that  are  laid 
by  hens  fed  wholly  on  wheat,  or  the  by- 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  lull  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 
show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
broodl  g  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 


¥ 


bred  stock  of  all  ages  on  hai.d.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

D.N'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  /or  free  Folder,  Mating  list,  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN.        -        San  Jose,  Ca". 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.50;  $6  for  100;  can  fill  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Batavln,  Cal. 


products  of  wheat,  such  as  bran,  shorts 
or  middlings,  all  have  a  pale  yolk.  Now 
feed  the  hens  some  green  feed — any  kind 
will  do — and  the  eggs  from  the  same  hens 
will  have  a  yolk  several  degrees  or  shades 
darker.  I  would  advise  you  to  experiment 
a  little,  taking  these  suggestions  as  a 
base  to  work  on.  I  saw  just  such  an 
inquiry  two  weeks  ago  answered  by  a 
poultry  expert.  The  query  was,  "What 
makes  my  hens'  eggs  so  watery?"  And 
the  answer  was,  '  ihe  eggs  are  fresh; 
keep  them  a  week  before  using  and  they 
won't  be  so  watery."  Of  course,  it  did 
not  need  an  expert  to  give  such  an  an- 
swer; any  greenhorn  knows  that  week- 
old  eggs  will  not  have  that  milky  appear- 
ance a  fresh  egg  has;  and  the  answer 
was  really  no  answer  at  all,  but  rather  a 
slur  on  the  intelligence  of  the  enquirer. 
Everybody  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  in 
regard  to  poultry,  and  no  one  person 
knows  it  all,  but  we  can  all  help  each 
other. 


RAISIN  GROWERS  TO  FORM 
$1,000,000  CORPORATION. 

A  big  step  toward  putting  the  raisin 
industry  out  of  the  slough  of  despond 
into  which  it  has  fallen  during  the  past 
few  years  is  the  formation  of  a  "million 
dollar  corporation"  which  a  number  of 
prominent  growers  of  Fresno  began  or- 
ganizing this  week.  This  will  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Raisin  Exchange, 
and  each  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
other,  although  neither  will  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  other.  At  last  re- 
ports the  few  persons  approached  had 
promised  to  invest  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  capital  needed,  although  it  has 
not  been  decided  whether  more  or  less 
than  $1,000,000  will  be  required.  The 
object  of  the  corporation  will  be  to  give 
stability  to  the  raisin  market,  to  pre- 
vent the  inexcusably  low  prices  such  as 
exist  at  present,  and  to  permit  the  whole 
crop  to  be  sold  at  prices  that  are  fair 
to  all. 

There  is  said  to  be  on  hand  only  from 
15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  raisins,  which 
will  have  to  supply  the  market  till  Octo- 
ber, yet  sweat-box  prices  are  but  2%  to 
2%  cents — less  than  the  real  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


Hie  Fresno  Scrapei 


r 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORl  S 

FARM  _BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.2fi 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.2n 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft    1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop.  Myrick    1.B0 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture.  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PKESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KewanEF 

*  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 

Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Every 
Problem 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 

The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 

San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited" 

Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 
Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 
Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park ! 

SEE  OUR  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel. 


Ferry  Building. 


CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  DAY,  April  30th.   Eat  Raisins. 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 

AND  brooders; 

stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  is  free. 

JUBII  EE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  Snntn  Clnrn  County, 


CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Maker  of  Empire. 

A  patient,  honest,  kindly  friend 

The  pack-horse  plodded  down  the  years. 
Content  his  humble  life  to  spend 

In  toil  to  aid  the  pioneers. 
Before  the  swagman  and  his  load, 

Before  the  wagon  and  the  train, 
He  trampled  out  the  dusty  road 

And  trod  the  dry  road  in  again. 

He  bore  the  first  prospector's  pan, 
The  first  surveyor's  tent  and  gear; 

With  Sturt  and  Mitchell  led  the  van 
O'er  plains  of  Doubt,  through  scrubs 
of  Fear. 

When  foemen  swarmed  about  the  track 
The  danger-circled  path  he  kept, 

And  bore  the  blankets  on  his  back 
Of  watchful  men  who  seldom  slept. 

In  the  gray  dust  of  moving  herds 

He  tugged  at  dawn  the  golden  grass, 
While  through  the  mist  like  phantom 
birds 

He  saw  the  great  white  bullocks  pass, 
in  the  cool  creek  at  noon  he  splashed. 

Or  drank  at  eve  from  brackish  wells; 
All  day  his  swinging  camp-ware  clashed, 

All  night  his  bell  among  the  bells. 

Before  the  engine's  throb  and  thrust, 

Before  the  humming  of  the  wires, 
This  overlander,  swathed  in  dust, 

Across  the  last  dim  range  retires. 
Yet  those  who  know  shall  not  forget 

That  North  and  Westward,  rod  by  rod, 
He  saw  the  conquering  campfires  set 

And  broke  the  track  an  Empire  trod. 

— Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Work  or  Drudgery? 

In  the  country,  or  in  the  town,  one  hears 
the  same  wail  going  up  from  so  many 
housewives,  "Our  work  is  never  done." 
"We  never  get  caught  up  with  our  work," 
or  some  such  phrase.  Then  they  bring 
forth  that  moth-eaten  old  couplet  about 
men  working  from  sun  to  sun,  and  wo- 
men's work  being  never  done.  If  her  work 
isn't  done,  so  that  she  may  have  some  rest 
in  the  day,  except  on  days  of  rare  stress, 
then  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  her  management.  Instead  of  wasting 
time  in  complaint,  immediate  attention 
should  be  given  to  her  system  to  see 
wherein  lies  the  trouble. 

This  is  the  age  of.  scientific  manage- 
ment. In  these  days  men  command  big 
salaries  to  enter  a  firm  for  a  few  weeks, 
look  over  its  methods  with  a  trained  eye, 
see  the  mistakes,  and  recommend  newer 
and  better  ways  wherein  time  and  labor 
may  be  saved.  Where  much  manual  labor 
is  employed,  these  experts  study  carefully 
the  moves  required  to  accomplish  certain 
results.  They  argue  that  if  100  men  in  a 
factory  lose  one  minute  out  of  every  10  in 
making  superfluous  moves,  that  that  is  80 
hours  lost  in  a  working  day.  The  men  are 
then  shown  how  to  do  the  work  in  the  few- 
est movements. 

Work  without  any  relaxation  is  bound 
to  become  drudgery,  and  it  behooves  the 
busy  housewife  to  manage  her  establish- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  she  does 
have  at  least  an  hour  a  day  at  her  own 
command.  One  thing  to  bring  this  about 
is  to  look  the  house  over  and  see  where 
by  changing  the  furniture  she  may  save 
steps.  If  the  table  can  be  brought  five 
steps  nearer  the  stove,  just  compute  how 
many  minutes  and  steps  that  will  prob- 
ably save.  Arrange,  if  possible,  a  dumb- 
waiter to  the  cellar,  and  save  four  or  five 
trips  up  and  downstairs  while  preparing 
the  meal.  This  labor-saving  device  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  in  hot 
weather,  and  where  there  is  no  refriger 
ator    (a    necessity    every  housekeeper 


should  have).  Arrange  your  dishes  ou 
the  pantry  shelves  so  the  most  accessible 
places  hold  the  dishes  that  are  used  most 
often.  Look  over  your  whole  house  with 
an  eye  to  saving  steps  and  reducing  labor. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  places  can  be 
found  where  by  changing  a  few  things 
many  steps  can  be  saved. 

Every  week's  work  should  be  roughly 
planned  before  it  is  started,  and  every 
day's  can  be  outlined  the  night  before. 
To  be  sure,  extras  will  come  in  that  may 
upset  these  plans,  but  if  one  keeps  ahead 
of  the  work,  they  are  not  so  serious. 
Even  where  there  are  small  children,  it  Is 
possible  to  have  a  little  time  at  one's 
command,  if  brains  are  put  on  the  task. 

Love  of  work,  or  the  joy  of  a  completed 
task  well  done,  seems  to  come  more  often 
to  men  than  women.  Hard  as  it  may 
sound,  it  often  seems  as  if  there  are  more 
women  drones  tnan  men;  that  is,  they  do 
their  work  more  unwillingly.  Most  men 
work  hard  and  expect  to,  but  so  many 
women  seem  to  think  that  they  are  mis- 
used if  their  day  is  full  of  work,  and  so 
make  work  a  drudgery  because  of  the 
grumbling  they  do  it  with.  Why  shouldn't 
they  work?  Wljat  decree  has  ever  gone 
forth  that  they  may  expect  to  eat  and  live 
without,  work?  There  is  such  a  false  idea 
about  work  in  so  many  people's  minds;  in- 
telligent work  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  world;  perhaps  after  love  the 
greatest.  The  old  idea  of  a  future  of 
doing  nothing— eternal  rest— would  be 
stagnation.  Perhaps  it  is  from  those  ori- 
ental ideas  that  the  Bible  is  necessarily 
full  of,  that  the  notion  is  firmly  fixed  in 
some  many  people's  minds  that  life  with- 
out work  would  be  so  enjoyable. 

Every  work  has  its  monotonous  duties. 
The  housewife  has  as  much  or  more  va- 
viety  as  any  other  worker,  and  yet  she 
grumbles  about  the  monotony.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  many  things  in  the  house 
that  each  day  have  to  be  done  over,  but 
work  you've  trained  your  fingers  to  ac- 
complish without  thinking  gives  your 
mind  such  a  beautiful  chance  to  go  wan- 
dering in  foreign  fields.  Take  time  to 
read,  or  get  one  entirely  new  thought  in 
your  head  every  day — even  five  minutes' 
reading  can  do  that.  Then  while  you 
sweep  or  wash  dishes  you  can  con  it  over 
and  give  your  brain  something  to  feed  on. 

Don't  minimize  the  dignity  of  labor. 
Be  proud  of  the  results  of  your  labor  in 
the  house.  A  well-made  loaf  of  bread  or 
a  cleanly  scrubrjed  kitchen  floor  is  just  as 
glorious  a  thing  in  God's  sight  as  a  poem 
•or  a  picture.'  Get  out  of  the  habit  of 
grumbling  at  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  and  the  monotony  of  doing  it.  Start 
in  the  day  with  a  shining  face  and  a 
willing  spirit  to  do  your  share  of  work 
in  the  world  and  see  how  much  easier 
the  day  goes.  Be  glad  that  you  are  able 
to  do  your  part  of  the  work  that  must  be 
done  in  this  world  to  make  it  livable  and 
much  that  formerly  was  drudgery  will  be 
transferred  into  inspiring  work  in  your 
life. — N.  W.  Farmstead. 


Skipping. 


All  children,  especially  those  who  suffer 
from  nose,  throat,  or  lung  troubles,  should 
be  taught  to  skip,  and  encouraged  to  do 
so  for  a  few  moments  every  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  care  being  taken  that  they 
get  a  brisk  rub  down  with  a  rough  towel 
afterward.  It  is  an  exhilarating  and 
healthful  exercise  for  children,  making 
them  nimble  of  foot,  lissom  of  body,  and 
alert.  Even  grown-ups  who  suffer  from 
sluggish  liver  or  chilblains  will  benefit  in 
health  and  temper  from  an  occasional  skip 
It  improves  the  circulation  and  strength- 
ens the  whole  being,  helping  it  to  rid  itself 
of  much  latent  waste  matter,  and  so  for 
tifying  the  system  against  the  oncoming 
of  ills  that  beset  human  flesh.  A  child 
should  be  clad  warmly  in  a  loose  way 


with  nothing  to  impede  the  free  and  easy 
movements  of  the  body  and  limbs.  There 
are  many  spectacular  ways  of  skipping, 
folding  the  arms,  alternately  crossing 
them,  easy  jumping  while  twirling  the 
rope-several  times  before  the  feet  touch  the 
ground.  Step  and  sand  dancing  can  soon 
be  learned  and  enjoyed.  The  rope  should 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  pass  the  head  and 
heels  freely,  but  neither  too  light  nor  too 
weighty,  or  much  energy  will  be  wasted 
when  turning  the  rope. 


Timeiy  Hints. 

Remember  in  buying  furniture  that 
chairs  and  couches  upholstered  in  plush 
are  not  only  very  ugly,  but  very  unsani- 
tary. 

Willow  chairs  and  tables  are  very 
pretty  for  country  bedrooms;  they  are 
also  a  boon  to'  the  housewife  who  has  to 
move  the  furniture  when  sweeping. 

An  American  flag  draped  over  the  boy's 
mirror  in  his  room  will  be  not  only  a 
decoration,  but  will  instil  patriotism  into 
him  unconsciously. 

When  repapering  for  the  spring,  re- 
member that  the  plainer  the  paper,  and 
the  less  striking  the  pattern,  the  better 
the  taste.  Gray-green  cartridge  paper  is 
an  ideal  background  for  pictures  and  is 
also  restful  to  the  eyes. 

Rag  rugs  matching  the  paper  in  the 
best  bedroom  are  considered  very  "good" 
style,  and  they  may  either  be  made  from 
rags  one  has  collected  and  cut,  or  they 
may  be  bought  at  a  very  reasonable  fig- 
ure at  the  carpet  stores. 

A  set  of  strainers  is  a  great  help  in 
the  kitchen.  A  very  fine  one,  a  hair  sieve 
it  is  often  termed,  is  indispensable  for 
sifting  soda,  spices,  powdered  sugar  and 
such  things.  A  trifle  coarser  one  is  need- 
ed for  jellies  and  soups,  a  larger  one  for 
vegetables,  and  a  very  large  one  or  colan- 
der for  draining  rather  than  straining. 


Kidneys  As  Filters. 


The  kidneys  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant vital  organs  of  the  body.  For  in- 
stance, all  the  blood  in  the  body  passes 
through  these  "muscles"  once  every  three 
minutes.  These  muscles  filter  the  blood, 
and,  if  normal,  remove  about  500  grains 
of  impure  matter  daily;  when  they  are  in- 
active and  weak,  some  part  of  this  impure 
matter  is  left  in  the  blood.  In  turn,  these 
weak  muscles  are  the  cause  of  pain  in  the 
back,  headache,  nervousness,  hot,  dry 
skin,  rheumatism,  gout,  gravel,  disorders 
of  the  eyesight  and  hearing,  dizziness, 
irregular  heart,  debility,  drowsiness, 
dropsy,  deposits  in  the  urine,  etc.  Now, 
study  and  learn  the  effect  of  white  bread 
on  your  vital  organs.  Say,  eat  several 
slices  of  white  bread,  with  coffee,  pass  it 
to  the  stomach,  fermentation  begins  and  a 
very  low  order  of  alcohol — or  worse,  fusel 
oil  is  developed. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REOUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ  CAL. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc  i 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Htreet. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
'1  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Comer  Market  Street. 

Capital  PaM  up  $11,000,1x10.00 

SurpltU  and  ludUldid  Profits  *5.000,000.00 

Totnl      ....  $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  I 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Account*. 
s\l  l".  DEPOSIT  VAI  I.TS. 
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DDAVER 
DOARD 


ARTISTIC  INTERIORS 


Let  us  show  you  how  to 
attain  this  result  with 


Beaver  Board 

THE  LILLEY  &.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

RI  ALTO  BOG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Name . 


This  $12.50  Couch  for  on'y  $7  50 

74  I  26  inches;  21  oil  tempered  springs  roller 
casters.  Any  color  velvet  co>  er.  Order  now 
hy  number  F  3i0  .Same  couch  with  square 
head  and  lens  near  the  middle,  only  $6  85. 
Order  by  number  F  351 

»  PMll  mr  m-v  fr^e  catalogue  of  price  sivlng 
ClIU  linen  for  farm  and  home.  Including 

Engines,  Implements,  Bicycles,  Furniture. ,ic. 

JAMES  A.  BROWN,  Hsr. 

OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  1861  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

  Town  '  No.  8 
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GEM  ICELESS  COOLER 

Isn't  This  of  Interest  to  You? 


A  cooler  with  no 
wood  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Most  sanitary 
cooler  made. 

Insect  proof. 

Perfect  ventila- 
tion. 

Requires  no  at- 
tention. 

Always  cool. 


m. 


1  fL 

mm  | 

Inner  lining  cor- 
rugated  i.on. 

No  direct  moist- 
ure. 


Built  to  fulfill 
its  pu  pose  and 
give  satisfaction. 


Patent  applied  for. 

Dimensions:  Height,  39  Inches;  Width,  24  Inches;  Depth,  19  Inches 

Shelves  are  made  of  corrugated  iron  and  are  adjustable 
to  any  height,  or  can  be  removed  entirely. 

Reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  12  gallons  of  water  and 
will  operate  the  cooler  24  to  30  hours. 

The  Greatest  Friend  the  Housewife  Could  Possess 

If  your  dealer  has  not  a  sample,  we  will  fill  your  orders 
direct  from  the  factory. 

AMES-BRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irvin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  F*acific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
«  any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

««5  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.  Phono  Sntter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 


rALAMEbjrf" 
1QN  EER  Carpet  Cleaning^! 
t 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2006  Everett  St..  Alameda,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  ex  perlenced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  SI.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


PRODUCING  "ATWATER 
SWEETS." 


(Continued  From  Page  385.) 

November,  when  his  crop  is  off.  The 
ground  before  planting  is  well  plowed.  It 
is  then  re-plowed  into  ridges  about  3%  ft. 
apart  from  center  to  center.  These  ridges 
are  formed  by  throwing  two  furrows  to- 
gether, are  about  12  inches  wide  on  top, 
and  the  top  is  about  12  inches  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row at  the  side.  Raising  these  ridges 
can  be  done  quite  rapidly,  about  twice  as 
fast  as  the  field  could  be  plowed  at  first. 

Planting  is  done  from  a  machine  com- 
posed mainly  of  tank,  from  which  a 
stream  of  water  flows  just  in  front  of 
where  each  sweet  potato  slip  is  planted. 
Two  boys  sit  on  seats  level  with  the 
top  of  the  ridge  and  stick  the  slips  in 
as  the  horses  walk  slowly  along.  The 
slips  are  put  in  about  eight  inches  apart. 
As  soon  as  a  row  is  completed,  a  fourth 
person  turns  a  stream  of  water  down 
each  furrow,  and,  except  for  future  cul- 
tivation, the  work  is  done  till  harvest. 
In  case,  however,  frost  kills  the  slips, 
furrowing  and  planting  must  be  done 
all  over  again. 

Cultivation  consists  simply  of  pulling 
down  the  sides  of  the  ridges  and  putting 
them  up  again  to  keep  the  soil  loose, 
then  turning  a  stream  of  water  down  the 
rows,  and  when  the  field  is  completed, 
doing  it  all  over  again,  keeping  every 
weed  off  the  ground. 

•  The  amount  of  ground  a  man  can  at- 
tend to  depends  partly  upon  the  lay  of 
the  land,  as  low,  sub-irrigated  ground 
requires  fewer  irrigations  than  higher, 
well-drained  soil;  but  usually,  10  to  12 
or  15  acres  is  a  good  field  to  handle  be- 
tween planting  and  harvest. 

It  can  be  roughly  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  raising  the  crop  is  from  $30  to 
$40  per  acre;  so  with  an  ordinary  crop 
and  ordinary  prices,  there  is  fair  money, 
considered  the  best  of  any  crop  in  the 
district. 

Area  Increasing. — Sweet  potatoes  are 
not  a  necessity;  they  are  a  luxury,  so  to 
speak,  and  a  market  has  to  be  made  for 
them.  Their  fine  flavor  and  texture,  how- 
ever, their  nourishing  qualities  and  their 
price— of  about  the  same  figure  as  white 
potatoes — have  developed  a  remarkably 
steady  and  increasing  demand,  which 
finally  seems  likely  to  bring  them,  at 
standard  prices,  to  be  a  necessity  after 
all,  and  there  is  little  talk  of  overproduc- 
tion, although  more  are  being  planted 
every  year. 

Not  all  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  can 
be  used,  by  any  means,  but  there  is  lots 
that  can  be  planted  out,  and  the  de- 
mand seems  to  be  growing  so  as  to  take 
everything  that  stands  much  chance  of 
being  set  out.  By  planting  alfalfa  when 
the  soil  is  used  up  for  sweet  potatoes, 
using  sufficient  fertilizer,  and  then  going 
back  to  sweet  potatoes,  their  production 
can  continue  indefinitely. 

Practically  all  are  sold  outright  and 
very  few  are  consigned,  and  there  is 
enough  competition  among  buyers  to  give 
the  growers  good  returns  for  their  trouble. 
The  shipping  is  done  by  persons  who 
specialize  on  the  business,  not  by  big  con- 
cerns that  handle  everything  and  work 
everywhere.  So  much  has  selling  on  the 
field  become  a  habit,  that  a  big  fruit- 
shipping  company  which  entered  Atwater 
last  year  was  unable  to  get  any  fruit  at 
all  to  speak  of  from  peach  orchards  just 
coming  into  bearing  on  consignment,  and 
had  to  buy  everything  outright  to  keep 
growers  from  drying  their  peaches. 


At  Marjorie's  house  they  had  been  hav- 
ing Concord  grapes  through  the  fall,  but 
with  the  holidays  came  some  white  grapes. 
Marjorie  was  puzzled.  "Mamma,"  said 
she,  "have  blue  grapes  gone  out  of  style?" 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  iy2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"\\  I1YS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO..  320  Main  St..  Watsonville.  Cal. 

ANGORA  GOATS— 160  or  less.  Address 
Walker,  420  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALFALFA  HAT — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.     C.  W.  VANNOTE.  Gridley.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  new  steel  tower;  never 
used;  four  legs,  35  feet  high;  will  support 
a  4000-gallon  tank.  Price  $150.  Write  S 
Hollenbeck,  Box  211,  Chico 


SEBASTOPOL. 


V  n?w  desciptive  circular  of 
BEST  apple  berry  and  poultry  land  in 
Lalitornia  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county 
Big  crops.  No  irrigation.  Cheap  proper- 
ties.    John  F.  Byxbee,  Palo  Alto,  Cal 


POSITION  4  WANTED. 


A  farmer,  up-to-date  and  a  hustler 
wants  place  as  foreman  or  superintendent'' 
is  thorough  in  general  farming,  irrigation, 
vine  and  fruit  growing;  experienced  in 
handling  all  kinds  of  labor;  interview  so- 
licited _in  San  Francisco.    Address  Box  37 


rtural  Press. 


Agricultural  student  (married)  wants 
work  on  farm  after  Mav  10th  Lvman 
Stoddard.  1707  Channing  Way  Berkeley 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAP  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA. 
Before  coming  to  California  get  a  map 
of  the  bacramento  Valley  which  shows  in 
plain,  comprehensive  form  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  valley,  rivers  creeks 
cities  and  towns,  the  elevation  above  sea 
ipyol  in  trio  various  parts  of  the  valley 
township  and  range  lines,  wagon  roads  and 
alea.ij  aud  electric  railroads.  This  map  is 
compiled  from  government  data  and  for 
anyone  desiring  accurate  information  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  this  map  is  very 
valuable.  Made  and  for  sale  by  Felleman 
&  Conway,  Red  Bluff,  California,  at  the 
price  of  S5.00. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  la-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B 
Matthews.  733  Mfrphants'  Exchange.  S.  f'. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 

*i  '  1.IU 


have  proven  "THE 
REST  BY  TEST" 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 


a;  o 


4) 

O  d 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 

BANK- 
MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

007  Monndnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCIS J<> 
P  A  PP  P  Blake,  Mom  t  *  Towne,  I  .oh  Angeles 
r/\rtl  IV   Blake,  McFall  <fe  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  Northern  markets,  on  which  local 
prices  are  now  based,  have  been  advanc- 
ing steadily,  as  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
from  milling  interests  all  over  the  Coast. 
Holders  in  the  country,  however,  are  sell- 
ing very  slowly,  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  not  especially  large.  Local  values 
are  fully  5c  higher  than  last  week. 

California  Club   $1.85  @1.90 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.85  @1.90 

Northern  Club    1.85  @1.87% 

Northern  Bluestem   1.85  @1.90 

Northern  Red   1.80  @1.85 

BARLEY. 

Aside  from  a  light  jobbing  trade  in 
feed  grain,  there  is  not  much  movement 
in  the  spot  market,  though  offerings  are 
light.  With  a  better  crop  outlook  futures 
are  inclined  to  easiness. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.87M..@1.92i/i 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

The  local  market  is  moderately  active, 
lliough  the  advancing  prices  tend  to  limit 
trading,  and  offerings  are  light.  Both 
red  and  white  oats  show  a  further  ad- 
vance and  are  firm  at  present  quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1.95  ®2.00 

Grc>v    Nominal 

White    L97%@2,10 

Black   Nominal 

CORN. 

A  little  California  yellow  corn  is  com- 
ing out,  and  all  desirable  offerings  bring 
high  prices.  Good  dry  Eastern  corn  is 
also  higher,  with  a  fair  demand  and  light 
arrivals. 

Cal.  Yellow   $2.15  @2.20 

Eastern  Yellow    2.10  @2.15 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  not  enough  trading  in  this 
grain  at  present  to  establish  any  definite 
values,  and  little  grain  of  desirable  qual- 
ity is  offered. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

There  is  very  little  feature  to  the  bean 
market  at  present.  The  high  prices  pre- 
vailing on  limas  for  the  past  few  months 
have  evidently  curtailed  the  general  de- 
mand, as  the  remaining  supply  is  consid- 
erably larger,  according  to  trade  estimates, 
than  a  year  ago.  With  a  large  crop  in 
prospect,  holders  are  becoming  anxious 
to  clean  up,  and  prices  have  accordingly 
taken  another  drop.  On  all  other  varie- 
ties of  beans  the  local  trade  is  maintain- 
ing prices  quite  firmly,  having  no  exces- 
sive stocks,  tnough  the  market  is  less 
active  than  for  some  time  past.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  inquiry,  but  most  buyers 
are  trying  to  get  lower  prices. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Blackeyes    3.65  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas    5.80  @5.90 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys   4.85  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

There  is  hardly  any  movement  in  the 
lines  quoted  at  present.  Alfalfa  and 
broomcorn  seed  are  pretty  well  cleaned 
up  and  nominal,  and  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  anything. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton...  Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4%C 

Hemp    3  @3%c 

Millet    3    @  3%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Northern  grades  show  another  slight  ad- 
vance, and  while  local  prices  show  no 
further  change  the  market  is  very  firm, 
with  an  active  demand. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5. SO  @6.20 

Hakers'  Extras    4.90  ®5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  4.80  @5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  this  week  are  a  little  larger, 
but  the  warehouses  shipping  to  this  mar- 
ket are  rapidly  being  emptied,  and  will 
probably  be  entirely  cleaned  up  by  the 
time  any  new  hay  is  ready  for  shipment. 
Stocks  everywhere  in  the  country  are 
very  light,  and  any  adverse  weather  re- 
port results  in  increased  firmness  locally, 
though  this  week's  shower  may  cause  an 
easier  feeling.  Quotations  are  unchanged, 
but  full  prices  have  been  easily  realized 
for  the  past  week,  local  consumers  hav- 
ing little  in  stock.  New  alfalfa  has  been 
harvested  in  many  districts,  and  with 
dry  weather  some  of  it  will  be  marketed 
in  a  few  weeks,  while  new  grain  hay 
may  be  expected  any  time  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  June.  Dealers  pre- 
dict a  fair  crop  all  round,  and  expect 
opening  prices  at  about  $4  to  $6  under 
present  values. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.50(5)19.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    15.50<S>18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    12.00(515.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    12,00@18.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00(5)18.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@17.00 

Alfalfa    13.00@14.60 

Stock  Hay   10.00@12.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  only  change  this  week  is  an  ad- 
vance in  cocoanut.  meal.    Other  lines  re- 
main very  firm,  however,  and  everything 
is  in  very  good  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00<520.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50(545.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   20.50(527.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.50®45.00 

Middlings   Sh.OOli  36.00 

Rolled  Barley    40.00@41.00 

Rolled  Oats    41.00(5)42.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 
Bermuda  and  Australian  onions  are 
firmly  held  at  the  former  quotations,  but 
Oregon  onions  are  a  little  easier,  as  there 
is  little  good  stock  left  and  holders  are 
nnxious  to  clean  up.  The  asparagus  trade 
is  running  along  about  as  before,  and  the 
old  range  of  prices  will  cover  the  ma- 
jority of  sales,  though  only  fancy  lots 
will  bring  the  top  figure  and  canners 
are  getting  off  stock  at  concessions.  Rhu- 
barb is  lower,  with  heavy  supplies  which 
are  hard  to  clean  up.  Most.  Southern 
vegetables  are  doing  a  little  better,  sup- 
plies being  limited.  Mexican  tomatoes 
and  peppers  are  both  higher,  and  eggplant 
has  advanced  sharply.  String  beans  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  fair  quantities, 
and  find  a  ready  demand  at  good  prices, 
while  green  peas  are  in  light  supply  and 
find  a  ready  demand.  Lettuce  is  higher. 
Other  lines  stand  as  before. 
Onions — 

Texas  Bermudas,  crate   $3.00 

Oregon,  ctl  $  4.75@  5.00 

Australian    6.00 

Green,  box    40@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2(5>  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.75@  3.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.75@  2.00 

Carrots,  per  sack  •  50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60@  75c 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)       15@  20c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   20®  25c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00(5  3.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   40c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  box    1.00@  1.75 

Lettuee,  crate   1.00@  1.25 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5@  7V.C 

String  Beans,  lb   15®  20c 

POTATOES. 

While  some  choice  stock  is  still  held 
at  full  quotations,  the  market  shows  con- 
siderable weakness,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  cut  prices  on  ordinary- 
offerings.  New  potatoes  are  beginning  to 
arrive  more  freely,  and  are  lower,  caus- 
ing a  general  desire  among  holders  of 
old  stock  to  get  their  goods  cleaned  up. 
The  amount  held,  however,  is  not  exces- 
sive. 

Oregon   $  2.00@  2.25 

River  Whites    1.65@  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.75@  3.00 

Lompoc  Burbanks   2.25@  2.65 

Early  Rose    1.75®  2.00 

Oregon,  seed    1.75@  2.00 

Oregon,  seed    1.75@  2.00 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  have  been 


rather  light  this  week,  and  local  chick- 
ens are  coming  in  slowly.  The  market 
is  accordingly  firm  all  around,  and  with 
a  good  demand  prices  have  been  advanced 
on  large  hens  and  young  roosters. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @30  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30    @32  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   25    @27  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   IS    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12  @12%c 

Young  Roosters    20    @25  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

For  the  last  week  prices  have  fluctu- 
ated between  25  and  25'1>C,  depending  on 
the  shipping  demand,  which  is  still  some- 
what in  evidence.  Arrivals,  however,  are 
still  heavy,  and  there  is  some  storage 
business.  The  market  is  steady  as  now 
quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  ....25     25'.'.  25     251/.  25  25 

Firsts   25     25     24     25     24  24 

EGGS. 

The  only  change  for  a  week  past  has 
been  %c  drop  in  firsts,  and  the  market 
holds  extremely  steady.  Arrivals  con- 
tinue large,  and  storage  operators  are 
about  the  largest  buyers,  though  the  con- 
suming demand  is  quite  active. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ....21     21      21     21     21  21 
Firsts  ....20     20     19%  14%  19%  19". 
Seconds  ...18V.  18%  18%  18%  18%  18% 
Selected 

Pallets. .18%  18M:  isi/o  18%  18%  18% 
CHEESE. 

The  recent  high  prices  have  curtailed 
the  demand,  resulting  in  some  accumula- 
tion of  stock  in  local  stores.  Prices  have 
accordingly  taken  a  sharp  drop,  both  for 
flats  and  Y.  A.'s,  though  the  market  is 
steady  and  arrivals  are  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive. Monterey  cheese  is  a  little 
firmer. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  first  cherries  of  the  season  have 
been  shipped  for  the  East,  but  none  are 
expected  in  the  local  market  for  at  least 
a  week  or  two.  Meanwhile  local  trade 
is  confined  entirely  to  strawberries  and 
storage  apples,  with  a  few  pears,  the  lat- 
ter being  unchanged.  Some  of  the  bet- 
ter lots  of  apples  are  held  with  a  little 
more  firmness,  but  off  stock  is  easy. 
Strawberries  are  coming  forward  in  much 
larger  quantities,  and  prices  are  lower  on 
all  descriptions,  though  some  of  the  ar- 
rivals are  more  atractive  than  before. 
Strawberries — 
Large  varieties,  drawer. . . .  25@  40c 
Longworth,  per  drawer.  . . .  65c@$1.00 

Strawberries,  crate   $  1.00@  1.75 

\pples — 

Newtown,  box   $  1.00@  1.50 

Red    75c@  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis.  box...    1.25®  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  downward  tendency  in  dried  fruits 
continues,  local  packers  quoting  a  sjiarp 
decline  this  week  in  evaporated  apples, 
peaches,  prunes,  and  pears,  while  the  top 
price  of  Thompson's  Seedless  raisins  has 
been  slightly  reduced.  Except  on  raisins, 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  slump  will 
have  much  effect  on  growers,  at  least  as 
far  as  spot  business  is  concerned,  as 
most  of  the  crops  have  been  taken  out 
of  first  hands.  Packers  say,  however,  that 
the  unexpected  dullness  of  the  spring 
market  has  left  more  stock  on  the  Coast 
than  they  wish  to  carry,  and  everybody 
is  now  cutting  prices  in  the  hope  of  clean- 
ing up  before  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
In  some  quarters  this  price-cutting  is 
characterized  as  an  attempt  to  bear  the 
market  on  1912  goods,  hardly  any  of 
which  have  so  far  been  contracted.  There 
is  hardly  any  demand  for  shipment  East 
in  any  line,  and  many  dealers  there  have 
joined  in  the  effort  to  unload.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  consuming  demand  for  spot  prunes 
which  comes  chiefly  from  nearby  out-of- 
town  markets  is  steady,  but  is  satisfied 
by  purchases  of  lots  running  anywhere 
from  25  and  50  to  100  and  200  boxes, 
with  an  occasional  sale  of  500  boxes,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  demand  whatever 
for  carload  lots.    The  prolonged  absence 


of  demand  from  Eastern  markets  seems 
to  have  gotten  on  the  nerves  of  Coast 
holders  and  they  are  now  inclined  to 
force  business  by  making  prices  which 
they  seem  to  think  should  prove  attract 
tive  to  the  trade  at  this  end. 

"Future  peaches  are  not  wanted  by  the 
local  trade,  in  spite  of  the  lower  prices 
named  on  September-October  shipment. 
Goods  for  that  delivery  are  freelv  offered 
on  the  basis  of  5%c  f.  o.  b.  for  choice  in 
50-lb.  boxes,  and  there  are  intimations 
that  bids  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less 
might  be  acceptable  in  some  quarters. 
Spot  peaches  are  going  a  little  better 
into  consumption  on  small  orders,  but 
prices  remain  unchanged. 

"There  is  a  little  more  doing  in  spot 
apricots  at  concessionary  prices,  the  sec 
oncl  hand  holders  being  anxious  to  clean 
up  before  the  arrival  of  the  cold-storage 
season. 

"Jobbers  report  an  improved  demand 
for  spot  seeded  raisins,  which  is  held  to 
be  clue  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  am 
proaching  'Raisin  Day.'  The  market, 
however,  is  weak  and  it  is  only  when  low 
prices,  are  named  that  business  can  be 
done." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb. . .    6U.@  7  c 

Apricots    9    @io  c 

Figs   3    @4  c 

nalimyrna  figs    fi  , 

Peaches   c    @  6>/.c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4  4yTf. 

Pears    7    @g  0 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%®  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5'/,®  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  announcement  of  the  change  of 
management  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  at  Los -Angeles  last 
week  is  perhaps  the  biggest  piece  of  news 
that  has  happened  in  citrus  circles  for 
some  time.  B.  A.  Woodford,  who  has 
been  the  manager  of  the  Exchange  for 
the  past  eight  years,  tendered  his  resig 
nation,  and  G.  Harold  Powell  was  elected 
to  the  position.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Woodford  this  great  marketing  or 
ganization  has  been  very  successful,  and 
it  is  expected  that  his  successor,  Mr. 
Powell,  who  is  also  the  manager  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  will  be  able  to 
maintain  its  prestige  and  business,  as 
well  as  add  to  it. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  dated 
April  22nd  states  that  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission  has  ruled  that  pre 
icing  is  not  properly  a  part  of  transpor 
tation  service,  which  means  that  the  or 
ange  growers  have  won  their  contention 
that  the  railways  have  no  right  to  charge 
$30  per  ear  for  pre-cooling,  if  the  ship 
per  can  do  this  work  or  have  it  done  at 
a  less  cost.  This  decision  will  save  near 
ly  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  growers 
annually. 

Shipments  of  oranges  are  going  East 
at  the  rate  of  over  100  cars  per  day,  and 
lemons  about  40  cars.  Prices  have  been 
low  owing  to  off  sizes.  The  quality  is 
now  first  class  and  about  $1.50  to  $2.50 
for  oranges,  and  from  $3  to  $4  for  lemons 
is  paid.  Last  week  Redlands  shipped  809 
cars  of  oranges,  as  against  105  for  the 
same  week  last  year. 

Arrivals  of  Navel  oranges  the  first  of 
the  week  at  San  Francisco  were  extreme 
ly  heavy,  and  some  have  come  in  since. 
With  a  rather  quiet  demand,  the  market 
is  inclined  to  easiness,  though  there  is 
no  quotable  change.  Tangerines  are  held 
at  a  slight  advance.  Other  citrus  fruits 
are  in  ample  supply  for  current  needs, 
prices  being  steady  as  before. 
Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00*5  2.50 

Choice   1.50®  1.75 

Tangerines    1.50®  2.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50(5  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice   2.50®  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.00@  5.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  no  feature  to  the  nut  market, 

almonds  being  cleaned  up  and  walnuts 

largely  neglected. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18*4c 

I  X  L   17^;C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16MjC 

Drakes    14  ^c 

Languedoc    14ifcc 

Hardshella   8    &  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12»^c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16%c 
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HONEY. 

All  the  better  grades  are  now  fairly 
well  cleaned  up,  and  there  will  be  prac- 
tically nothing  left  except  a  few  off  lots 
by  the  time  the  new  crop  is  ready.  The 
first  offerings  of  fancy  honey  shoud  ac- 
cordingly bring  high  prices,  but  dealers 
look  for  a  large  crop  and  easy  prices 
later  in  the  season. 


Ask  Us  About 
The 

Monarch 
Cultivator 


If  you  are  not  one  of  the  many  satis- 
fied users  of  the  Monarch  Cultivator, 
we  want  to  acquaint  you  with  this 
best  of  all  cultivators  for  field  work, 
orchards  or  wherever  deep  cultivation 
is  demanded. 

For  general  field  use  it  has  no  equal 
— and  is  admirably  adapted  to  bean  and 
jeat  culture. 

We  make  special  hard  steel  chisel 
points  that  will  outwear  all  others. 

Write  iin  lor  full  Information, 

We  make  a  Specialty  of 
Tools  for 

Beet  and  Bean 
Growers 

•  Our  riding  and  walking  beet  plows 
are  the  strongest  on  the  market  and 
guaranteed  to  do  satisfactory  work  in 
any  beet  section. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  tools  for  or- 
chard, field  and  road  work — and  make 
special  tools  to  order  for  handling  spe- 
cial work. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  your  re- 
quirements may  be — we  can  help  you. 
Write  us  about  your  difficulties. 


Killefer 

Mfg.  Co. 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  California. 


Comb,  white  13  @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8  @  9  c 

Amber   6  @  7  c 

Off  grades    5  ®  6  c 


BEESWAX. 

There  is  very  little  movement,  but  a 
few  small  lots  are  moved  from  time  to 
time,  and  prices  are  steadily  maintained. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  practically  no  movement  at 
present  of  either  old  or  future  hops,  and 
quotations  are  really  nominal. 

1911  crop   35@40c 

1912  crop    27c 


Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  hogs  are  still  comparative- 
ly light,  and  with  a  fair  demand  locally 
both  live  and  dressed  pork  is  higher. 
The  cattle-shipping  season  seems  to  be 
late  all  around,  and  with  very  light  ar- 
rivals here  dressed  beef  is  higher,  and 
live  cattle,  though  not  quotably  changed, 
are  very  firm.  Few  stackers  are  offered 
in  this  vicinity,  and  with  an  increasing 
demand  in  some  districts  a  good  many 
cattle  are  being  shipped  in  from  Mexico. 


Dressed   veal   is  a  little  higher,  while 
spring  lamb  is  easy. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6V>c 

No.  2    5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  SViGS)  5'/>c 

No.  2   4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2V2@  3%c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium   , . . .  5Vj@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   714c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers   5    @  5%c 

Ewes    4y4@  4M..C 

Yearling  Lambs    6  @ 

Spring  Lambs    6%@  7  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10Vj@H  c 

Cows    9V>@10  c 

'  Heifers   9%@U)  c 

Veal,  large    11  @llM.>c 

Small    nil.(5)12  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10    (p)ll  c 

Ewes    9    <fi)  9M-C 

Springs  Lambs    13    @14  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10Vj@H%c 

HIDES. 


Hides  show  a  general  advance  of  '-c 


and  are  quite  firm,  with  a  growing  de- 
mand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  12  c 

Medium    H%«* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  11  c 

Kip    13M.-C 

Veal    17%c 

Calf    17y2c 

)rv — 

Dry  Hides  '.   19    @20  c 

Dry  Bulls    17  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   19  U,c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   21  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   24'2c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   %  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 


There  has  been  considerable  movement 
of  Oregon  wool,  and  many  sales  in  east- 
ern Oregon  are  scheduled  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  Local  buyers,  however,  are 
working  on  a  conservative  basis  on  Cali- 
fornia wool,  and  have  done  little  buying 
in  the  Northern  districts  as  yet.  The 
Red  Bluff  clips,  however,  are  expected  to 
find  a  good  market  in  the  near  future. 
Mohair  is  strong  at  advancing  prices. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple   9  @12y2c 

7  months    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    (5)11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 


HORSES. 

Large  offerings  of  outside  stock  con- 
tinue to  come  into  the  local  market,  and 
aside  from  occasional  unattractive  lots 
everything  has  so  far  found  ready  buy- 
ers, prices  being  bid  up  to  such  figures 
that  country  dealers  find  little  inducement 
to  buy  here.  While  drafters  are  in  as 
much  demand  as  ever,  the  trade  is  ex- 
panding in  scope,  and  a  large  number 
of  wagon  horses  have  been  sold  at  higher 
prices  than  have  prevailed  for  some  time, 
though  the  current  quotations  will  still 
cover  most  of  the  sales.    There  is  also 


a  growing  demand  for  buggy  and  saddle  j 
horses  of  attractive  appearance,  and  such 
stock  could  probably  be  sold  readily  on  a 
level  with  the  best  delivery  horses. 


Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  . $300(5)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)260 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@185 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

900  lbs   75(5)125 

1100  lbs   175(5)200 

1000  lbs   125(5)175 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


New  Books. — This  office  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  new  book  "Vegetable  Garden- 
ins"  by  R-  L.  Watts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Agriculture.  This  complete, 
concise  and  authentic  book  covers  every 
phase  of  vegetable  gardening.  It  is  equal- 
ly valuable  as  a  text-book  and  as  a  hand- 
book for  practical  growers.  The  author's 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  practical 
market  gardener  has  admirably  fitted  him 
to  present  this  matter  in  a  popular  style. 
The  book  brings  up  to  date  the  reliable 
information  on  vegetable  gardening,  and 
the  full  discussion  of  principles  makes 
it  valuable  to  all  classes  of  growers, 
whether  they  are  producing  for  the  home 
table  or  for  market.  To  procure  first- 
hand knowledge  regarding  varieties  and 
methods,  many  market  gardens  and  truck 
farms  were  visited  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  315  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Well  illustrated,  550 
pages,  cloth  bound,  price  $1.75. 

Another  new  book  is  entitled  "How  to 
Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  on 
Worn  Soils,"  by  William  C.  Smith  of 
Indiana.  The  author  is  a  practical  farm- 
er and  in  a  practical  way  makes  the  con- 
servation- of  soil  plain.  The  growing  effi- 
ciency of  Government  Agriculture  De- 
partment and  Agricultural  Schools  in  re- 
cent years  has  added  greatly  to  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
methods  best  suited  to  increase  their 
crops.  This  volume,  as  the  title  sug- 
gests, will  prove  of  inestimable  value,  and 
if  its  teachings  are  followed  by  the  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country  it  will  revo- 
lutionize the  art  of  farming  and  make  it 


a  most  profitable  business.  Published  bj 
the  Stevens  &  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.    Price  $1.25  net. 


Among  the  advertisements  in  this  issue 
the  Western  Grain  &  Sugar  Products  Co.'s 
announcement  will  be  easily  noticed.  The 
Pomona  Mfg.  Co.  has  an  atractive  pump 
advertisement,  the  Ames-Irvin  Co.  tell  of 
the  utility  of  the  Gem  Iceless  Cooler,  and 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  dairymen.  Also  the  dispersal 
sale  announcement  of  Geo.  A.  Smith  of 
Corcoran  will  tell  where  to  get  some  fine 
Jersey  cows,  Shire  horses  and  other  stock. 
Look  over  all  the  ads.  in  this  issue;  it 
will  pay. 


The  writer  lost  two  bits'  worth  of 
cigars  on  a  bet  with  our  Mr.  Gregory, 
very  easily  the  first  of  the  week.  In 
counting  up  the  number  of  new  subscrib- 
ers sent  in  by  the  field  men  on  Monday 
we  found  there  were  88  new  names,  be- 
sides two  or  three  that  came  by  mail  that 
day,  and  we  expressed  the  conviction  that 
the  number  would  not  reach  100  for  the 
week.  Mr.  Gregory  promptly  took  the 
bet,  then  pulled  eleven  new  subs,  from  his 
desk  that  he  had  held  back.  Don't  know 
whether  to  pay  or  not  on  that  kind  of 
a  cold-deck  deal. 


The  sixth  edition  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them"  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  in  a  week's  time.  The  above 
is  the  last  word  we  have  from  the  print 
ers.  Send  us  your  orders  now  and  don't 
forget  the  $3,  at  which  price  we  deliver 
it  by  mail  anywhere.  Prof.  Wickson  has 
brought  the  book  up  to  the  minute  and 
you  want  the  last  word  in  horticultural 
practice.  It  is  considerable  of  a  job  for 
both  the  author  and  the  publisher  to 
get  out  an  edition  of  such  a  work,  and 
now  that  the  new  books  are  in  sight  we 
naturally  feel  elated  over  the  near  com- 
pletion of  the  task. 


Many  housekeepers  are  annoyed  to  find 
their  silver  tarnished,  although  they  have 
carefully  polished  it  before  putting  it 
away.  Try  putting  in  the  silver  chest 
or  drawer  a  generous  sized  piece  of  cam 
phor,  and  you  will  be  delighted  to  find 
your  best  silver  always  ready  for  imme- 
diate use,  if  it  was  free  from  tarnish 
when  put  away. 


Alfalfa  Land 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  RICH,  WELL 
DRAINED,  EASILY  WORKED.  PROVEN  AL- 
FALFA SOIL.  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ARE 
BUYING  HERE.  LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 
ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY,  MADERA  COUNTY. 

Tear  out  tliis  nilv.  and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  uaaaoc  ami 
address*     We  *vill  send  you  full  particulars* 

Co-operative  Land  6  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "K:^d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand.  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tlucr"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lamp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufrc"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  di  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery i  BORDEAUX,  i  n  \  XCE. 
Office:   «24  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  :mil  Prices  on  Application.        Telephone:  Kearney  |S:;t; — Clloinc)  riitlj 

THE  STOCKTON  VINEYARD  TRACELESS  HARNESS 

No  more  sore  shoulders  for  your  horses. 
Our  harness  satisfies  everyone. 

Price,  $17.50. 

^«  THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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CftJjfOrilijl'S         An  immci,sc  acreage  ol  the  richest  and  most  productive  soils  of 

Greatest  Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties 

has  been  subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  reasonable  terms 
_  _  mm  Under  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  Installed  will  flourish.  Or«m«:r«.  l^»«..r  nn.«i,  wim,,  \  „.,_  w„. 

TurirrQlinn       "  :."'!U'",S- '  ",rr-    "e '  *pr,cot8'  Grape'>  M.-«»...,.ii..rn,r.  ......  vegetawf. .;,  an  u.d.,  bertSe.  %m,iV»  r,?";r«r.!r 

JL  1  IvIullfJl  ^ater  on  lap  from  the  Sacrament.,  Uiver.     Water  right  secured  by  a  Special  Act  of  Conu: 

if  Canal,  Drainage  and  other  Construction  Work  of  the  very  best. 

PrniPPt  Come  and  Investigate  lor  yourself  THIS  MAMMOTH  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

■»         x/J^^l  Wiiler.  Climate  and  Soil  you  must  have  for  success,  and  these  we  are  offering  you. 

,      _  _    .  For  ful1  Particulars  and  Illustrated  Booklet  cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

is  located  in  the   

Sacramento     Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  California 

Valley      ten  yearly  payments 

"  Address  

 ■   p.  rip. 


"BENICIA-HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICI A-H  AN  COCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODYMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by    equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  Plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


5CHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Wafer  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  name 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogll    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

Water  Balanced  Hump.  at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigation  Troubles— Seepage 

Some  farm  and  orchard  men  still  clinsr  to  the  old-time  method  of  dirt 
ditches  for  irrigation.  Yet  they  are  at  loss  to  account  for  their  failure  to  get 
the  same  results  that  others  obtain  from  the  same  number  of  inches  of  water. 
Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  water  sent  to  the  field  in  open  earth  ditches  Is  lost 
through  evaporation  and  seepage.  What  a  fearful  waste  in  a  country  where 
WATER  IS  MONEY! 

The  "K.  T."  System  of  Irrigation 

Absolutely  does  away  with  waste  through  these  sources.  It  conserves 
every  ounce  of  water  and  places  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Our 
System  is  rapidly  doing  away  with  old  methods.  Send  to  us  for  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  irrigation,  explaining  the  best  permanent  irrigation  plan. 

THE  KELL4R-TH0MASON  MfG.  CO.,  1234  E.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   F  RUITS    AN  D    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  ti 
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Forty-second  Year. 


QUINTO  RANCH  AND  HERDS. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.  ] 

The  great  Howard  Ranch,  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
in  Merced  county,  has  been  for  years  known  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
'of  land  holdings  of  its 
kind  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, comprising  in  one 
body  of  land  nearly  60,000 
acres  This  ranch  is 
strictly  a  cattle  ranch,  al- 
though some  other  lines 
of  live  stock  breeding 
have  been  carried  on  very 
successfully.  This  ranch 
is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  al- 
though at  one  time  it  was 
a  sheep  ranch.  William 
II.  Howard  (the  father  of 
the  present  president  of 
the  plant)  was  a,  man  of 
brain  and  forethought, 
coming  from  a  country 
which  is  famed  for  its 
stockmen,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Quinto 
Ranch  a  profitable  invest- 
ment and  outlined  its  des- 
tiny as  the  famed  cattle 
ranch  it  has  become. 

The  Fundamental  Idea. 
— Mr.  Howard's  thought 
was  that  in  order  to 
achieve  full  success  in  any 
business,  a  man  must  spe- 
cialize, to  concentrate  Irs 
efforts  and  thoughts  on 
one  thing.  If  there  are 
two  or  three  subjects 
which  demand  attention, 
they  are  all  weakened,  so 
his  motto  was  to  do  one 
thing  and  do  it  well.  By 
not  spreading  out  in  too 
many  lines  of  live  stock 
•breeding,  the  whole  time 
could  be  devoted  to  one 
thing,  so  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  thing  becomes 
superior,  and  to  it  can  be 
rendered  the  best  possible 
service.  Time  and  experi- 
ence have  shown  that  the 
most  successful  menv  are 
those  who  have  specialized 
and  the  greal  stockmen  of 
the  world  today  are  those 
who  have  stuck  to  one  breed  and  one  only. 

Foundation  Stock  and  Improvements.— In  1857 
California  three  registered  cows  and  one  bull 


One  of  the  Quinto  Herd  Bulls— Straight  Archer  11th. 


Group  of  the  Quinto  Short-horn  Matrons. 


Mr.  Howard  brought  to 
of  the  Short-horn  breed, 
and  from  tlrs  foundation  has  sprung  the  great  Howard  Short-horn  herd 
maintained  now  at  the  Merced  county  ranch.    It  might  be  well  to  state 


here  how  this  ranch  has  brought  the  cattle  industry  maintained  there  to 
its  high  state  of  development.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  were 
expended  until  water  was  placed  on  every  section  of  this  great  range, 
and  miles  of  strong  fences  were  built,  dividing  the  ranch  into  fields  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  working  of  the  cattle.  This  great  ranch  is 
worked  like  a  machine,  each  and  every  cog  having  its  particxtlar  part 

to  play  toward  its  success. 

There  are,  particularly 
speaking,  two  distinct  cli- 
mates on  the  place,  mak- 
ing it  so  that  the  cattle 
can  have  green  feed  from 
spring  till  winter.  On  the 
San  Joaquin  side  the  rain- 
fall is  light,  the  weather 
usually  warm,  so  that  the 
feed  generally  comes  early 
and  the  cattle,  as  a  rule, 
follow  up  the  feed  until 
they  cross  the  highest 
range  to  the  Santa  Clara 
side,  where  the  rainfall  is 
heavier,  the  weather  much 
cooler,  and  the  feed  keeps 
green  long  into  the  fall. 

Short-horn  Basis.  —  The 
cattle  on  this  ranch  are 
mostly  Short-horns,  al- 
though on  the  highest  and 
roughest  parts  Devons 
have  been  used  to  great 
success,  but  of  late  years 
Devon  bulls  have  been  so 
hard  to  get  that  Herefords 
have  taken  their  place 
with  marked  success.  Al- 
though these  ' two  breeds 
have  been  used  a  little, 
the  great  Short-horn  is 
practically  used  entirely, 
and  this  statement  is  eas- 
ily justified  when  at  the 
spring  round-up,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  and 
branding,  one  will  see  the 
thousands  of  cattle  band- 
ed together  for  this  pur- 
pose and  when  the  eye  is 
east  over  this  bovine  mass 
nothing  but  the  red,  white 
and  roan  are  visible,  and 
when  one  knows  thai  for 
years  grade  bulls  have 
been  sold  from  this  ranch 
to  supply  wants  of  pthcr 
breeders  in  this  and  ad- 
joining States,  one  can 
readily  realize  what  the 
registered  bull  has  done 
for  this  great  collection  of  range  cows.  With  the  advance  and  progress 
of  time,  the  present  management,  under  the  directing  eye  of  Edward  W. 
Howard,  "a  chip  off  the- old  block,"  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was 
seen,  and  today  the  grade  bidl  has  passed  out  of  existence  and  where 

{Continued  on  Page  428.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Apr.  30,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
"Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

3  49 

:i5. 1 1 

42.45 

56 

44 

Red  Blull  

.76 

14.66 

23.25 

66 

42 

Sacramento  

.69 

8.01 

is  % 

68 

44 

San  Francisco  .. 

.32 

11  63 

21  29 

60 

48 

San  Jose  

.37 

9.39 

16  03 

€8 

38 

Fresno  

.44 

6  84 

8.95 

74 

44 

Independence... 

00 

2  22 

8.79 

74 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.06 

15.03 

19  54 

64 

40 

.04 

11.48 

15  09 

68 

48 

Ban  Diego  

.12 

10.37 

9.57 

64 

50 

The  Week. 

Hearing  that  San  Luis  Obispo  is  the  agricul- 
tural gem  of  the  State  this  year,  we  flew  down 
at  the  close  of  the  week  to  look  at  its  facets. 
They  were  gleaming,  all  right ;  for  we  never  saw 
the  countryside  more  beautiful  nor  the  crop  out- 
look more  promising.  Everyone's  speech  was  full 
of  tributes  to  the  seasonal  weather — with  rain- 
fall almost  up  to  the  normal  and  not  only  much 
less  than  last  year  but  much  better  distributed. 
Every  glance  at  the  landscape  was  pleasing,  from 
the  wildflowers  on  the  mountain  tops  along  the 
railway  which  crosses  them,  down  into  the  coast- 
side  vales  where  barley  stood  four  feet  high  and 
heading  vigorously.  The  talk  was  of  crops  the 
greatest  ever,  and  the  jubilation  of  the  people 
commensurate.  Much  the  same  facts  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  coast  region  through  the  length 
of  the  State,  though  in  less  degree  here  and  there. 
The  whole  condition  of  things  is  a  new  demon- 
stration of  the  superiority  of  moderate  rainfall 
well  placed  over  maximum  precipitation  with  ex- 
cessive torrential  downpours.  And  this  condition 
prevails  also,  in  less  measure,  however,  in  many 
interior  parts:  particularly  where  a  well-tilled 
summer  fallow  has  taken  moisture  deeply  and 
joined  it  to  the  conserved  supply.  Thus  there 
come  to  sight  more  violent  contrasts  than  are 
usual  between  good  and  bad  farming  in  the  in- 
terior valleys.  It  is  a  year  when  the  farmer 
who  gambles  on  rain  enough  to  balance  slack 
work  loses  his  stake.  Hasten  the  time  when  we 
shall  get  out  of  that  game  entirely. 

There  is  now,  however,  being  assumed  an  atti- 
tude on -the  part  of  some  crop-handlers  the  effect 
oi  which  will  be  to  depress  values,  if  they  can 
strongly  enough  maintain  it.  We  generally  travel 
with  our  eyes  hanging  out  of  the  car  window 
and  our  ears  resting  on  the  backs  of  the  car 
seats  round  about.  In  this  way  we  get  much 
information  by  sight  and  sound — the  latter  be- 
ing not  difficult  because  loud  talkers  are  vain 
of  their  wisdom  and  enjoy  its  wireless  extension 
as  far  as  possible.    Thus  we  learn  that  the  rela- 


tive desirability  of  late  rains  and  the  exceptional 
instances  of  large  crop  promise  are  being  glori- 
fied to  such  an  extent  that  the  talkers  are  likely 
to  convince  themselves  and  others  that  Califor- 
nia is  to  realize  maximum  production  on  a  scant 
rainfall,  and  that  prices  should  be  readjusted  on 
the  basis  of  great  production  of  grains,  hay,  and 
pasturage.  From  this  there  may  arise  a  strong 
bear  movement  against  futures  which  have  been 
already  sketched  on  a  basis  of  small  aggregates. 
Our  judgment  is  that  people  who  calculate  thus 
are  apt  to  deceive  themselves  and  others.  One 
who  studies  more  closely  and  is  not  over  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  year  is  to  be 
much  better  than  was  recently  apprehended, 
should  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be 
a  year  of  full  values  and  that  prices  will  be  high 
and  in  some  cases  very  high,  and  ought  to'  be 
so — not  only  for  the  products  named  above,  but 
for  some  fruits  as  well.  And  we  make  this  point 
not  for  anyone  to  gamble  upon,  but  to  protect 
the  products  from  the  gamblers  and  the  wrong 
impressions  they  are  likely  to  create. 


Price-Fixing  Organizations. 

Current  gossip  is  that  the  trust-busting  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  States,  wearying  of  crack- 
ing such  hard  nuts  as  the  oil,  packing,  plumbing 
trusts,  has  been  employed  of  late  upon  the  price- 
fixing  organizations  of  California  bean  growers, 
walnut  growers,  etc.,  thereby  placing  these  local 
industries  of  ours  in  such  a  class  of  wealth-win- 
ners that  we  shall  get  much  valuable  advertis- 
ing for  the  opportunities  for  investment  which 
they  offer.  The  reports  are  that  the  lima  bean 
growers  have  agreed  with  the  Government  to 
dissolve  their  organization,  providing  that  the 
Attorney  General  decides  that  they  are  violating 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  It  is  also  rumored 
that  special  agents  are  making  an  investigation 
into  the  alleged  existence  of  a  walnut  trust.  This 
organization  is  said  to  have  fixed  prices,  and  it 
is  charged  that  growers  refuse  to  sell  to  other 
than  members.  A  report  to  Washington  is  soon 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States'  attorney,  Mr. 
McCormick,  upon  both  our  bean  and  our  walnut 
iniquities,  and  the  world  will  soon  know  what 
bold,  bad  men  our  California  farmers  are.  It 
occurs  to  us  to  be  joyful  over  these  reports,  not 
only  for  the  prominent  proclamation  of  the 
-chances  of  profit  in  these  distinctive  products  of 
ours,  but  because  it  will  be  so  easy  to  realize 
ali  the  benefits  of  association  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  least  valuable  and  most  difficult  to 
maintain  of  their  undertakings,  and  that  is  price- 
fixing.  They  die  as  transgressors  in  the  form 
of  a  bad  trust  and  rise  again  as  economic  bene- 
factors in  the  form  of  a  good  trust.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  they  would  soon  have  fallen  to 
pieces  as  price-fixers  because  production  is  in- 
creasing in  both  of  their  specialties,  both  by  vol- 
ume of  product  and'  geography  included  therein, 
and  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to 
resurrect  an  organization  if  it  had  fallen  to 
pieces  through  internal  contentions  than  if  com- 
pelled to  stop  one  feature  of  its  work  because 
the  Government  proclaims  it  nice  but  naughty. 
As  it  now  is,  the  organization  can  reorganize 
for  standardizing,  for  promoting  sales  and  wider 
distribution  and  for  financing  the  holding  of  the 
product  out  of  the  hands  of  greedy  speculators — 
all  of  which  things,  and  many  more,  can  be 
done  by  a  good  trust  such  as  ours  will  be.  What 
California  needs  is  to  sell  more  lima  beans  and 
walnuts  at  as  good  a  price  as. an  increased  de- 
mand will  insure.  We  do  not  want  to  sell  a 
few  beans  and  walnuts  at  a  high  price.  Oh.  wise 
judges,  we  do  want  to  be  good ! 


The  Beet  Sugar  Interests. 

With  a  new  beet-sugar  factory  in  construction 
at  Meridian,  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  the 
reopening  of  the  factory  at  Visalia  in  the  San 
Joaquin,  which  has  been  idle  for  two  years,  ii 
is  timely  that  this  State  should  take  notice  of 
the  outlook  for  home-grown  sugar.  In  this  State 
the  industry  has  recently  made  its  greatest  strides 
in  the  great  interior  valley,  where  there  is  prob- 
ably land  enough  of  the  right  kind  to  make  all 
the  sugar  Uncle  Sam  is  now  importing,  and  the 
amount  of  it  which  will  be  actually  made  is  large- 
ly conditioned  upon  the  attitude  of  the  country 
toward  its  own  products.  As  it  is,  the  matter 
is  still  before  Congress,  and  political  managers 
are  apprehensive  lest  votes  for  free  sugar  should 
be  sour  to  the  taste  of  voters.  While  this  re- 
mains true,  the  sugar  industry  is  rather  safe,  biit 
there  is  still  the  danger  of  its  tilting  to  the 
wrong  side  later.  We  like  to  quote  Dr.  Wiley 
on  the  right  side  of  a  local  question,  because  we 
have  found  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  other  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  us.  Since  Dr.  Wiley  has 
retired  from  office  he  describes  himself  as  "a 
farmer  engaged  in  practical  agriculture  and  as 
one  who  has  been  interested  during  his  whole 
active  life  in  the  sugar  industry."  He  has  filed 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  protcsl 
against  "free  sugar."  which  he  characterized  as 
a  "threat  against  the  extinction  of  the  industry." 
"The  production  of  sugar,"  Dr.  Wiley  said, 
"whether  it  be  from  beet  or  cane,  requires  the 
highest  type  of  intensive  culture  that  science  has 
been  able  to  suggest.  The  blow  which  free  sugar 
would  deal  to  the  agricultural  industries  of  this 
country  only  partly  will  be  felt  by  those  directly 
engaged  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  this 
product.  Its  numbing  influence  would  pervade 
all  branches  of  agriculture  and  put  back  the  era 
of  development  for  years."  Statesmen  who  have 
been  moved  to  make  trouble  through  admiration 
of  Dr.  Wiley's  honesty  and  unswerving  devotion 
to  that  which  he  considers  his  duty,  should  now 
credit  the  sugar  industry  with  the  full  weight 
of  his  strong  stand  in  its  support  and  defense. 

Ethics  and  the  Weight  of  a  Ham. 

But  there  is  another  question  which  Dr.  Wiley 
has  raised  before  Congress  which  we  are  not  so 
sure  about.  According  to  current  report,  he  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  advocating  a  bill  to  require 
the  net  weight  of  food  packages  to  be  stamped 
upon  them;  he  declared  that  all  food  should  be 
bought  by  weight  or  measure,  and  not  simply 
by  the  package.  Dr.  Wiley  said  a  grocer  recently 
tried  to  sell  him  a  ham  which  he  said  weighed 
a  certain  amount.  "I  asked  him  if  he  had 
weighed  it,  and  he  said  it  was  weighed  when  it 
came  in  last  December,"  Dr.  Wiley  said.  "I 
made  him  weigh  it  again  and  it  had  lost  three 
pounds.  That  saved  me  ninety  cents."  Of 
course,  there  are  several  chances  of  error  in  this 
little  narrative  of  experience.  Perhaps  the  grocer 
lied,  but  Dr.  Wiley  does  not  say  so,  and  there- 
fore we  refrain  from  casting  suspicion  upon 
tradesmen  wTho  have  been  proverbially  careful 
about  weights  ever  since  the  first  butcher  weighed 
his  thumb  with  a  beefsteak.  This  suspicion  aside, 
then,  we  have  to  deal  merely  with  the  shrinkage, 
of  the  ham  from  December  to  April  which,  in 
the  dry  winter  air  of  the  East,  may  not  be  re- 
markable— if  the  ham  was  big  enough — and  on 
that  point  the  account  gives  no  evidence.  Ac- 
cepting, then,  the  hypothesis  that  the  ham  was 
big  enough  to  encourage  a  natural  shrinkage  of 
three  pounds,  is  Dr.  Wiley  right  in  insisting  that 
the  grocer  should  stand  all  that  loss  of  water. 
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which  the  buyer,  if  he  had  bought  the  ham  iD 
December,  would  of  necessity  have  driven  off  by 
frying-pan  evaporation?  That  is  where  our  sharp 
sense  of  justice  pricks  us.  We  apprehend  that 
Dr.  Wiley's  perpendicular  uprightness  leans  a 
little  backward — perhaps  with  the  weight  of  that 
ninety  cents  retrieved  from  the  grocer  pulling 
that  way.  We  wonder  whether  he  is  inclined  to 
hold  that  when  a  man  puts  the  weight  of  a  pack- 
age f.  o.  b.  from  Irs  place  at  a  certain  figure  he 
lias  a  moral  obligation  to  follow  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser, in  the  Sahara  for  instance,  and  keep  good 
the  weight  mark  at  the  packing-house.  We  trow 
apt.  Is  it,  then,  the  duty  of  the  retailing  Aral) 
to  soak  the  box  at  an  oasis  before  selling  it  to 
a  consumer1/  One  thing  is  sure,  that  ham-vender 
will  not  be  caught  again  on  the  weight  of  a 
ham.  He  will  inject  steam  into  his  warehouse 
until  all  his  hams  become  as  flabby  as  fresh  liver. 
Is  then  Dr.  Wiley's  position  either  right  or  for 
the  public  good?  We  apprehend  not.  If  the 
ham  was  fairly  cured  and  fairly  wreighed,  it  should 
go  to  the  consumer  afterward  as  so  much  ham. 
even  if  lighter  in  weight  through  loss  of  water. 
Otherwise,  what  becomes  of  the  weight  of  boxes 
of  fruit,  or  rolls  of  butter,  or  pounds  of  tobacco, 
or  anything  else  that  is  shifty  in  weight  accord- 
ing to  degrees  of  atmospheric  humidity?  That  is 
the  real  question,  and  that  is  what  we  are  mak- 
ing  so  much  fuss  about. 


Women  and  Work. 

In  ancient  times  it  kept  the  lords  of  creation 
busy  making  the  women  work:  In  these  times 
it  keeps  them  busy  making  women  stop  working. 
Why  they  should  do  either  passes  our  understand- 
ing. We  believe  we  have  been  upholding  the 
rights  of  women  when  we  have  insisted  that  if 
they  wished  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  in  honorable  labor  in  wholesome  surround- 
ings no  man  had  a  right  to  deny  them.  With 
children  it  is  different.  With  regulating  compen- 
sation, if  possible,  it  is  different.  But  when  the 
work  is  wholesome  and  the  compensation  is  fair, 
as  they  are  in  the  industries  of  this  State  so  far 
as  we  know  them,  it  is  tyranny  to  limit  the 
hours  a  woman  shall  work,  just  as  it  is  tyranny 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  a  man.  Both  men  and 
women  have  a  right  to  sell  their  time ;  whose 
right  is  it  to  limit  the  amount  of  saleable  com- 
modity, under  reasonable  conditions?  And  yet 
the  power  of  the  State  is  invoked  to  do  this  and 
the  executive  machinery  thereof  is  set  in  motion 
to  prevent  women  from  exercising  their  right, 
just  as  powers  and  machinery  of  organizations 
do  it  for  men — even  for  those  who  do  not  affiliate 
therewith.  We  read  that  the  semi-annual  report 
of  State  Labor  Commissioner  J.  P.  McLaughlin 
speaks  favorably  on  the  operation  of  the  new 
eight-hour  law  for  women  and  the  new  child-labor 
laws.  In  prosecuting  cases  of  violation  of  the 
eight-hour  law  for  women,  McLaughlin  says,  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  get  women  employees  to 
testify  against  their  employers.  This  difficulty, 
he  says,  was  overcome  when  watchers  were  used 
to  make  accurate  records  of  the  actual  time 
served  each  day  by  women  workers.  We  won- 
der if  these  watchers  for  the  State  worked  more 
than  eight  hours  in  keeping  others  from  doing  so. 
We  wonder  what  these  poor  watched-and-locked- 
out  women  did  to  get  the  little  more  money  which 
they  needed  and  counted  upon  receiving  for  their 
work.  The  report  is  also  credited  with  saying: 
"In  the  laundries,  where  many  of  these  violations 
occurred,  it  has  been  found  that  after  the  women 
had  been  placed  under  the  eight-hour  system  they 
lurned  out  more  and  better  work  than  'they  had 
previously  under  nine  and  ten-hour  schedules." 


That  is  of  course  a  point  against  the  employers 
who  protested  against  an  8-hour  schedule,  but 
that  has  no  bearing  in  the  case  of  the  women 
who  wished  to  work  10  hours  and  get  ten  hours' 
pay.  But  let  us  hurrah:  the  State  is  made  to 
triumph  over  the  women  who  want  to  work  so 
badly  that  they  will  not  testify  against  the  men 
who  provide  the  work  they  want.  Hurrah  again 
for  the  husky  men  who  stand  around  so  hard 
and  keep  the  women  from  doing  what  they  de- 
sire to  do.  Hurrah  once  more  for  the  man  who 
puts  it  all  in  a  book. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Painting  Young  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  1  am  sending  for  your  inspec- 
tion a  peach  tree  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
growing  properly.  The  trees  planted  were  one- 
half  plum  and  one-half  peach.  They  were,  how- 
ever, all  budded  on  the  same  peach  root,  and  the 
peculiar  part  about  it  is  that  the  plum  trees  arc 
growing  while  the  peach  trees  seem  to  be  dying 
back.  The  owner  painted  all  the  trees  with  the 
same  solution  of  white  lead  and  oil,  which  I 
claim  is  the  cause  of  the  dying  back;  he  in  turn 
claims  that  as  all  the  trees  were  coated  with  the 
same  material,  the  plum  trees  should  be  similarly 
affected  as  are  the  peach.  I  told  him  that  I  con- 
sidered he  was  extremely  fortunate  to  get  any  of 
the  trees  to  grow  at  all  under  this  treatment,  as 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  white  lead  and  oil  formed 
an  impervious  covering  on  the  bark,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  growth.— Reader,  Placer  county. 

There  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  peach 
tree  which  you  send  was  killed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil  paint.  Why  it  produced  a  fatal  ciYvt 
on  the  peach  and  not  on  the  plum  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  can  only  hazard  a  guess,  because  we 
supposed  it  would  be  equally  destructive  to  both 
trees.  The  probability  is  that  the  plum  bark  is 
of  a  nature  more  calculated  to  resist  penetration 
and  destruction  by  the  oil  than  the  peach  is.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  application  would 
be  equally  destructive  to  all  trees.  In  fact,  ex- 
perience is  otherwise  .with  reference  to  many 
kinds  of  fruit  trees ;  still,  we  do  not  know  of  a 
complete  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  prune 
is  more  resistant  to  oil  than  the  peach,  unless 
we  find  it  in  this  misfortune  of  your  correspond- 
ents. It  has  always  been  understood  that  oil 
and  lead  paint  was  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially to  young  trees,  and  the  fact  was,  we  sup- 
posed, generally  known  to  fruit  planters. 

Moles  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  received  an  inquiry  from 
the  Bureau  of  Holland  Agricultural  Economy  in 
regard  to  moles  in  your  State,  especially  refer- 
ring to  the  question  as  to  whether  moles  should 
be  treated  as  a  useful  or  obnoxious  animal.  The 
following  questions  are  propounded:  First,  arc 
moles  destroyed  in  your  State  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  their  skins?  Second,  are  moles  legally 
protected,  and  if  so,  kindly  refer  me  to  the  law 
regarding  the  same.  Third,  what  is  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  as  regards  the  usefulness  of  the  mole, 
and  have  any  special  investigations  been  made 
in  your  State  concerning  the  question? — B.  V.  II., 
Chicago. 

So  far  as  we  understand  the  California  gar- 
dener's point  of  view,  we  answer:  moles  are  an 
unmitigated  evil.  The  few  insects  which  they 
destroy  cannot  compensate  for  the  plants  which 
they  unsettle  and  the  plants  which  they  destroy 
in  thc;r  burrow-making  in  pursuit  of  insects. 
There  is  no  moleskin  business  in  this  State,  and 
there  is  no  law  protecting  moles:  there  would 
be  a  wider  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  law 
extirpating  them.  Of  course,  however,  the  mole 
i.s  a  relatively  small  pest  as  compared  with  the 


gopher,  which  is  a  vegetable  eater  and  does  much 
of  the  harm  which  the  moles  does,  with  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  injury  by  its  direct  destruc- 
tion of  plants  and  trees  for  its  own  food.  We 
hate  gophers  worse  than  moles,  but  have  no  use 
for  either. 


Onion  Seed  and  Sets. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  if  the  Ber- 
muda onion  seed  and  sets  are  raised  in  California. 
If  so,  do  you  think  California-grown  seed  equals 
the  Teniriffe,  Canary  Island  seed.'  1  would  like 
to  receive  from  you  some  data  if  these  are  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  California.  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  success  here,  and 
I  would  like  to  buy  some  seed  of  the  growers, 
also  some  sets. — A.  M.  W.,  San  Benito,  Texas. 

Onion  seeds  and  sets  are  largely  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia for  distant  sale.  In  fact,  we  understand 
the  United  States  is  largely  dependent  upon  Cali- 
fornia for  a  supply  of  onion  seed.  Onion  sets 
are  grown  not  for  large  local  use.  but  for  ship- 
ment to  the  East  and  South,  and  for  several  years 
there  have  been  contracts  for  sets  filled  in  south- 
ern California  for  Texas  growers,  who  in  this 
way  overcome  the  difficulties  of  your  shorter 
growing  season  and  get  an  earlier  crop.  You  can 
get  information  concerning  this  business  of  grow- 
ing onion  seeds  and  sets  for  export  by  commu- 
nicating with  seedsmen  advertising  in  our  col- 
umns. The  methods  employed  are  discussed  in 
considerable  detail  in  our  "California  Vegeta- 
bles." 


Underground  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  ad- 
vise me  how  extensively  used  and  with  what  re- 
sults the  underground  tile  system  for  irrigation 
is  giving  and  what  especial  character  of  soil  it 
is  best  suited  for. — E.  O,  Jamestown. 

Not  extensively  at  all;  in  fact,  if  there  is  an 
acre  of  it  which  has  been  for  three  years  in  con- 
tinuous and  successful  operation,  it  has  escaped 
us.  Theoretically  it  is  a  fine  way  of  watering, 
but  in  practice  various  unforeseen  difficulties  have 
appeared.  The  most  promismg  arrangement 
seems  to  be  a  laying  of  drain  tiles  rather  near 
the  surface,  which  shall  be  taken  up  each  year, 
cleaned  of  silt  and  plant  roots,  and  relaid  along 
the  rows  before  planting;  but  this  calls  for  too 
much  labor,  except  perhaps  for  amateur  garden- 
ers who  are  proverbially  hard  workers  and  great 
admirers  of  theoretical  perfection.  The  kind  of 
soil  best  suited  to  such  a  system  is  a  medium  loam 
which  will  distribute  water  sufficiently  to  avoid 
saturation  and  air-exclusion.  Both  a  heavy  soil 
which  does  this,  and  a  coarse  sandy  loam  which 
takes  water  down  out  of  reach  of  shallow-rooting 
plants  too  rapidly  and  lacks  capillarity  to  draw 
it  up  again,  are  ill  adapted  to  underground  dis- 
tribution. 


Vines  and  Scant  Moisture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  get  your  opin- 
ion through  your  paper  as  to  how  the  grape  vines 
will  get  through  this  season,  owing  to  the  dry 
year;  whether  it  would  be  well  to  sucker  them 
good  and  take  also  some  bearing  canes  off,  or  do 
you  think  they  will  mature  properly  as  in  other 
years.'  I  have  my  ground  in  good  condition. — 
Vineyardist,  Concord. 

Vines  usually  bear  drouth-stress  better  than 
bearing  fruit  trees.  On  soils  of  good  depth  and 
retentiveness,  they  are  likely  to  give  good  crops 
this  year  with  thoroughly  good  cultivation;  still, 
lightening  the  burden  of  the  vines  as  you  propose 
is  rational.  Suckering  and  cutting  away  second- 
crop  efforts  should  be  done.  Whether  you  need 
to  reduce  the  first  crop  can  be  told  better  by  the 
looks  of  the  vines  a  month  hence. 
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The  Status  of  the  Apricot  in 

California. 


[From  an  essay  prepared  by  Donald  Graham. 
student  in  Advanced  Horticulture  at  the 
University  of  California.] 

The  idea  which  prompted  the  writing  of  this 
paper  was  to  learn  and  state  the  actual  impor- 
tance of  the  apricot  industry  in  California  at  the 
present  time.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  consult  many  people,  and  also  to 
refer  to  other  sources  of  information.  First,  per- 
sonal letters  stating  my  desires  and  tabulated 
sheets  of  questions  were  sent  out  to  all  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  of  the  State.  Then 
the  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  were 
consulted.  Later,  agricultural  publications  were 
consulted  for  description  and  data  on  the  apricot 
in  other  localities.  Along  this  line  came  refer- 
ences to  late  numbers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Finally,  personal  visits  were  made  to  representa- 
tive fruit  men,  that  further  information  might 
be  derived.  Where  it  has  been  impossible  to 
visit  these  men,  letters  have  been  sent  requesting 
answers  to  certain  questions  dealing  with  the 
status  of  the  industry. 

Description  of  the  Apricot. — The  apricot  is  a 
fruit  somewhat  between  the  peach  and  the  plum. 
The  tree  is  a  round-headed  spreading  grower, 
with  dark,  somewhat  peach-like  bark,  and  very 
broad  and  almost  circular  leaves.  The  fruit  gen- 
erally ripens  earlier  than  the  peach  and  plum. 
There  are  three  species,  probably  all  of  which  are 
native  of  China  or  Japan.  The  common  apricot 
of  Europe  and  America  is  Prunes  armeniaca ;  the 
fruit  is  variable,  but  smooth  at  maturity,  red  or 
yellow  in  color;  flesh  sweet  and  firm,  free  or 
nearly  so  from  the  large  flat  stone;  tree  with 
round  spreading  top  and  reddish,  cherry-like  or 
peaeh-like  bark;  leaves  ovate  or  round  ovate  with 
a  sharp  point  and  sometimes  heart-shaped  base, 
thin  and  bright  green,  smooth  or  nearly  so  below, 
margin  obtusely  and  usually  finely  serrate. ,  Flow- 
ers pink-white,  borne  singly,  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
precede  the  leaves. 

The  Russian  apricot  is  a  hardy  but  smaller- 
fruited  race  of  the  same  species. 

The  Japanese  apricot  is  Pruns  mume,  and  grown 
in  Japan  more  for  the  flowers  than  for  the  fruit. 
The  tree  is  like  the  common  apricot,  but  with 
grayer  or  greener  bark  and  darker  foliage. 

The  black  or  purple  apricot,  Pruns  dasycarpa  : 
The  fruit  is  globular  and  somewhat  plum-like, 
with  distinct  stem;  pubescent  or  fuzzy  even  at 
maturity;  dull  dark  purple;  flesh  soft,  slightly 
sour;  stone  fuzzy  and  plum-like;  tree  round  head- 
ed with  habit  of  common  apricot ;  leaves  ovate, 
tapering  at  both  ends;  thin  dull  green  or  slender 
pubescent  stalks. 

The  Apricot  at  the  East.— The  apricot  is  grown 
in  several  places  in  the  United  States,  though 
commercially  only  in  California  and  a  few  parts 
of  the  Southwest. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  in  California  or  Oregon,  either  in  productive- 
ness, size  or  quality.  On  proper  soils  it  may  give 
satisfactory  results.  Here  the  crop  is  bothered 
with  brown  rot  and  eurculio.  Mr.  J.  H.  Funk 
has  never  found  the  crop  of  commercial  profit. 
Varieties  used  are  Early  Golden,  Early  Moorpark, 
Santa  Fe  (early  and  gives  best  results),  Large 
Early  (vigorous  and  productive),  Moorpark  (very 
productive),  Royal  (not  productive). 

According  to  a  Cornell  bulletin,  western  New 
York  has  not  made  a  success  of  apricot  growing. 
The  chief  reasons  why  it  has  not  been  a  success 
are:  (1)  ignorance  of  the  fruit,  (2)  loss  of  crops 
by  spring  frosts  due  to  early  blooming,  and  (3) 
damage  by  eurculio.  The  fruit,  however,  is  as 
hardy  as  the  peach  in  New  York.  The  soil  rec- 
ommended is  a  deep,  dry  soil  of  loamy  or  gravelly 
character.  The  orchard  should  be  upon  high  land 
near  a  body  of  water,  thus  reducing  danger  of 
frost.  Backward  exposure  is  to  be  desired  be- 
cause it  promotes  late  blooming.  Clean  culture 
should  always  be  practiced  and  especially  if  the 
trees  are  less  than  twenty  feet  apart. 

I'l-ach,  common  plum  and  Myrobolan  plum  fur- 
nish the  stock  used;  good  results  are  not  obtained 


because  of  the  tendency  to  break.  Apricot  roots 
do  not  do  well  in  the  hard  wet  soils  which  are 
found  in  this  region. 

Curculio  is  very  destructive;  it  must  be  shaken 
from  the  tree  during  a  period  of  from  four  to 
six  weeks. 

The  varieties  grown  are  Smith's  Early,  Harris, 
Early  Moorpark,  St.  Ambrose,  Turkey  (probably 
Roman),  Montgamct,  Royal,  and  Moorpark. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  states  that 
the  reasons  why  the  apricot  is  not  grown  in  the 
East  are:  (1)  ignorance  of  the  fruit,  (2)  loss  by 
frost  due  to  early  blooming.  (3)  fondness  of  cur- 
culio for  the  fruit.  To  these  reasons  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  best  root  stocks  are  not 
known;  he  considers  that  this  difficulty  will  be 
overcome  as  soon  as  there  is  any  considerable  de- 
mand for  nursery  stock. 

Aside  from  the  above  stated  drawbacks,  he  be- 
lieves there  are  no  reasons  why  apricots  should 
not  be  grown  as  freely  as  peaches  and  plums. 
Still,  he  holds  that  the  apricot  will  always  re- 
main a  fancy  fruit,  and  that  its  production  will 
be  specialty  work  undertaken  by  the  best  fruit- 
growers only. 

Coming  next  to  Texas,  we  find  that  trouble  is 
had  with  frost.  Therefore  the  hardy  varieties  are 
recommended  for  use.  The  older  trees  there  show 
greater  resistance  to  frost  injury.  The  planting 
is  recommended  for  deep  sandy  soil;  stiff  soil 
promotes  early  blossonrng  and  thus  danger  of 
frost  injury.  The  Moorpark  does  fairly  well  there; 
Royal  is  not  a  success;  some  unknown  varieties 
are  grown  and  they  do  fairly  well,  though  the 
crops  are  irregular. 

The  apricot  is  grown  in  California  as  a  stand- 
ard deciduous  fruit;  of  such  fruits  of  ours  prob- 
ably no  other  one  better  typifies  the  position  of 
Califorir'a  among  the  fruit  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. While  our  fruits  can  be  grown  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  apricot  is  a  commercial  suc- 
cess only  here  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Southwest; 
its  particular  environmental  requirements  cannot 
be  well  provided  elsewhere. 

The  Apricot  in  California. — This  is  the  nearest 
tropical  or  sub-tropical,  in  quality,  of  all  decidu- 
ous fruits.  The  one  way  it  shows  this  fact  is  hy 
its  irregular  fruiting.  It  is  this  fact  which  has 
given  California  a  practical  monopoly  in  its  pro- 
duction, for  in  th:s  State  it  is  quite  a  regular 
producer.  The  small  amount  of  production  in 
the  Mediterranean  gives  this  State  Europe  as  a 
market,  besides  all  of  America.  The  big  market 
for  our  fruit  is  Hamburg,  though  Great  Britain 
takes  large  amounts. 

From  reports  received  from  various  sources,  it 
is  noted  that  the  planting  which  is  being  done 
hardly  offsets  the  removal,  the  working  over  to 
other  fruits,  or  the  dying  of  old  trees.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  irregular  bearing  of  the  trees. 
Trees  are  found  in  many  localities  in  the  State, 
but  to  be  sure  of  their  being  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, great  care  must  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
the  locat;on,  as  this  fruit,  next  to  the  almond,  is 
most  liable  to  frost  injury.  The  part  of  the  State 
north  of  San  Francisco  bay  and  west  of  the  Coast 
range  is  not  suited  for  commercial  apricot  grow- 
ing. All  mountain  regions  above  1200  feet  are 
excluded  also.  Low  parts  of  the  great  interior 
valleys,  and  the  bottoms  of  small  valleys  where 
cold  air  cannot  be  drained,  are  dangerous.  In 
fact,  in  the  generally  adapted  regions,  discrimina- 
tion must  be  exercised  in  selecting  localities  for 
the  apricot.  The  spring  frost,  while  the  tree  is 
in  bloom,  is  the  most  dangerous.  The  apricot  is 
also  very  particular  as  to  the  soil  upon  which  it 
is  grown,  demanding  a  fine  sandy  loam,  rich  and 
well  drained,  yet  with  an  abundance  of  moisture. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  such  locations,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence this  variety  of  fruit  planted,  on  the  gen- 
eral run  of  soils  has  been  unprofitable. 

All  over  the  State  the  apricot  ranks  below  first 
place  in  comparison  to  other  deciduous  fruits,  ex- 
cept 'n  Orange  county,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
possibilities  offered.  This  is  so  because  other 
fruits  can  be  planted  which  will  give  regular  crops 
with  a  regular  return,  while  the  apricot  cannot 


be  depended  on.  When  the  trees  are  young  they 
bear  prolifically,  but  with  increasing  age  they 
soon  begin  to  m;ss  crops. 

Shipping  Apricots— Apricots  are  handled  in 
three  ways  for  the  market:  (1)  shipped  fresh,  (2) 
canned,  and  (3)  dried.  The  first  method  is  prob- 
ably the  least  important,  and  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  it  increasing,  for  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  is  not  very  popular  in  the  Eastern  market, 
and  in  order  to  reach  there  in  good  condition  it 
must  be  picked  in  such  an  immature  state  that 
the  fine  rich  flavor  which  makes  it  popular  here 
does  not  develop.  Then.  too.  early  varieties  are 
needed  for  Eastern  shipment,  to'  get  ahead  of 
other  more  desirable  fruits,  and  then  one  is  more 
liable  to  run  into  frost  trouble.  Seldom  more  than 
250  cars  of  fresh  apricots  are  shipped  East.  In 
1905,  279  carloads  left  the  State;  in  1907,  only 
98  carloads  (all  fruit  crops  short  this  year)  •  in 
1908.  208  cars;  in  1909.  250  ears;  in  1!)1(I.'l'S9  cars- 
and  in  19111.  216  cars.  When  fruit  is  shipped 
fresh,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  more  money  w% 
be  realized  than  from  canning  or  drying.  On 
very  early  shipments  such  desires  may  be  realized, 
but  on  later  shipments  the  chances  are  that  can- 
ning or  drying  may  pay  better. 

Vacaville  and  Winters  provide  the  most  apri- 
cots for  fresh  fruit  shipments;  some  seasons. 
MarysvMle,  Chico,  and  sometimes  Lodi  and  Acam- 
po,  send  out  some  fresh  fruit.  The  varieties  usu- 
lly  used  in  fresh  fruit  shipments  are  the  Royal, 
Hemskirke,  Blenheim,  and  Montgamet.  The  first 
mentioned  is  most  commonly  used ;  the  others  are 
only  occasionally  shipped;  the  last-mentioned  va- 
riety usually  sells  well  because  of  its  large  size 
and  its  fine  appearance;  it  is  a  very  late  variety. 

Large  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  are  consumed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  especially  in  California, 
but  these  are  not  figured  in  the  exports;  the  de- 
mand is  filled  by  the  scattering  crops  over  the 
whole  State. 

Canning  Apricots. — Canning  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  fresh  fnrt  shipping.  In  1905  the 
canned  product  was  624.481  cases  of  two  dozen 
2y2-pound  cans;  in  1908  it  amounted  to  1.000.000 
cases  of  2%  and  3-pound  cans  and  120,000  one- 
gallon  cases;  in  1909,  the  amount  was  560,000 
cases  of  2%  and  3-pound  cans,  and  100.000  one- 
gallon  cases;  in  1910  the  amount  was  550.000  cases 
of  2y2  and  3-pound  cans,  and  200.000  one-gallon 
cases.  The  canned  fruit  finds  a  market  in  all 
America;  the  principal  market  is  domestic,  for. 
on  account  of  a  restrictive  tariff,  due  to  the  sugar 
content  of  the  package,  the  product  is  kept  out 
of  all  markets  save  Great  Britain,  where  some  is 
d-'sposed  of;  this  tariff  is  not  so  restrictive  on 
the  dried  product.  In  canning  the  Royal,  the 
Blenheim  (which  has  best  quality  when  sized), 
and  the  Moorpark  (which  has  the  best  flavor)  are 
the  varieties  most  used. 

Drying  Apricots.— The  foundation  of  the  apricot 
industry  is  discovered  in  the  drying  of  the  fruit. 
With  the  price  of  the  dried  product  7  cents  per 
pound  or  better,  the  production  of  this  fruit  will 
be  found  profitable  where  good  crops  can  be  se- 
cured every  year. 

There  is  room  for  a  profitable  increase  in  the 
dried-apricot  industry.  First,  the  price  is  too  high 
for  any  increase  in  the  market  now;  but  if  the 
price  is  so  lowered  that  the  retailer  will  be  able 
to  deliver  to  the  consumer  the  dried  product  in 
two-pound  packages  or  larger  for  12%  to  15  cents, 
then  we  will  get  an  increase.  [This  would  not 
give  the  grower  enough. — Editor.]  Second,  the 
crop  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  the  domestic 
market  and  the  foreign  market  too.  and  keep  the 
price  in  reach  of  all ;  so  the  planting  should  be  in- 
creased where  possible.  Handling  is  cheaper  now 
than  ten  years  ago,  and  with  better  shipping  facil- 
ities the  selling  price  could  be  put  at  a  better 
figure  for  the  consumer.  Still  there  is  always  a 
great  fluctuation  in  prices,  because  of  the  incon- 
sistent bearing. 

Europe,  with  Germany  first.  France  second,  and 
England  third,  is  our  big  field  for  dried  fruits. 
Hamburg  is  the  main  market.  The  early  shipments 
are  desirable  for  best  returns;  the  first  dried  apri- 
cots beirin  to  arrive  late  in  June  and  early  in 
July.  From  the  different  sources  of  information, 
it  has  been  possible  to  find  out  how  much  fruit 
was  dried  during  the  last  few  years  and  what 
quantity  was  exported.  The  average  amount 
dried  each  year  will  run  about  12.000  to  14.000 
tons;  of  this,  varying  amounts  are  exported.  The 
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following  table  was  furnished  by  the  J.  K.  Arms- 
by  Company,  of  San  Francisco : 


Year.  Crop,  tons.    Exported,  tons. 

1900    14,000   

1901    7,900  9,650 

1902    18,500  14,595 

1903   10,500  3,600 

1904    8,500  3,425 

1905    18,000  6,680 

1906    3,000  1,380 

1907    1,100  615 

1908    19,000  8,300 

1909    14,500  6.822 

1910    16.000  9,183 

1911    11,000  6,097 


Varieties. — The  varieties  usually  dried  are  the 
Royal,  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  Hemskirke,  Barry, 
Tilton,  and  several  selected  local  seedlings.  The 
seedlings  referred  to  enjoyed  but  short  popular- 
-  ity.  The  Royal  is  the  leading  variety  of  apricot 
in  all  sections,  though  it  does  not  find  the  great- 
est favor  for  drying;  this  variety  runs  smaller 
(than  others  in  some  localities,  and  it  has  to  be 
handled  very  rapidly  when  ready  to  be  picked. 
However,  this  variety  is  quite  easily  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  several  sections.  In  Solano  and 
Yolo  districts  it  is  the  choice,  and  is  a  regular 
bearer.  Most  of  the  complaints  as  to  size  come 
only  from  Santa  Clara  ;  here  it  is  a  regular  bearer. 

The  .Blenheim  is  probably  the  most  popular 
variety  for  drying;  it  and  the  Royal  lose  less  in 
drying;  that  is,  the  shrinkage  is  less.  Some  grow- 
ers, however,  complain  that  the  Blenheim  loses 
too  much  in  drying. 

The  Moorpark  is  a  favorite  variety  in  some 
localities  because  it  is  large,  meaty,  and  has  a 
fine  flavor;  in  drying,  5  or  6  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit  is  needed  to  make  one  pound  dried.  This 
variety,  like  the  preceding  one,  fruits  well  for 
two  successive  years  and  then  rests  the  next  three ; 
however,  they  often  are  chosen  ahead  of  the  Royal, 
simply  because  of  the  size. 

The  Hemskirke  is  popular  in  some  localities. 
A  few  other  varieties  are  found  growing  over  the 
State;  they  are  principally  seedlings  and  their 
life  will  be  short.  However,  the  Tilton,  a  Kings 
county  seedling,  is  a  favorite  in  several  places. 
A  Kings  county  grower  claims  that  they  can  be 
handled  with  the  least  cost,  since  they  have  such 
a  dry  quality.  They  can  also  be  shipped  fresh; 
a  large  quantity  was  sent  to  Utah  and  Colorado 
without  icing  and  they  stood  up  well.  The  Barry 
is  used  some  in  Santa  Clara  county.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar bearer. 

Marketing. — As  a  general  rule,  the  crops  are 
dried  independently,  and  are  sold  to  buyers  who 
solicit  for  the  various  dried-fruit  packing  concerns. 
Some  crops  are  sold  before  they  ripen,  while 
others  are  held  until  very  late  in  the  season.  In 
some  places  the  industry  is  considered  of  little 
importance  because  there  is  no  system  of  hand- 
ling, each  grower  seeking  an  individual  market. 

In  Ventura  there  is  a  co-operative  association 
which  handled  about  1000  tons  of  dried  apricots 
in  the  season  of  1911 ;  this  was  about  55%  of  the 
Ventura  crop.  This  association  is  estimated  to 
have  handled  25%  of  the  total  dried  crop  of  last 
season,  by  a  prominent  dried  fruit  man ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  last  crop  was  in  the  South.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  several  prominent  fruit  men 
that  this  association  used  poor  judgment  and  held 
at.  too  high  a  price,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  crop  is  left  on  their  hands. 

From  reports  of  the  California  county  assessors 
it  appears  that  he  largest  apricot-growing  coun- 
ties are  Santa  Clara,  which  produces  one-half  of 
the  apricot  crop  of  the  State.  Solano,  Los  Angeles. 
Orange.  Fresno,  Ventura,  Yolo,  Kings,  Alameda, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Joaquin. 

In  many  counties  the  planting  is  falling  off,  old 
trees  are  being  removed  or  worked  over  to  other 
varieties  of  fruit.  In  others  there  is  planting  go- 
ing on,  and  in  fact,  being  greatly  encouraged  in 
some  localities.  These  two  opposite  operations 
tend  to  make  the  balance  swing  about  even  in  the 
advance  of  the  industry.  Kings  county  would 
have  planted  a  much  larger  acreage  these  last 
three  years  if  young  trees  had  been  available. 

The  Coming  Crop.— The  outlook  for  1912  is 
good.  First,  there  are  only  1600  to  1800  tons  of 
dried  apricots  at  the  present  time  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  United  States.    Since  this  fact  is 


so,  the  Orange  County  Dried  Fruit  Association  has 
decided  to  stand  firm  in  the  present  prices  quoted 
by  the  directors,  which  is  15  cents.  But  little 
stock  remains  out  of  last  year's  crops  in  the 
hands  of  the  shippers;  growers'  stocks  seem  to 
be  exhausted  also.  Second,  the  distant  markets 
are  bare  of  dried  fruits,  and  since  apricots  are 
the  first  on  the  market,  they  should  reap  a  big 
harvest.  At  the  present  time,  New  York  is  offer- 
ing 13Y2  to  14  cents  per  pound.  Third,  the  out- 
look is  good  for  a  full  crop  this  season.  Hayward, 


By  Alexander  G.  McAdie,  Professor,  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  at  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League  Meeting  at  Pomona. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Brit- 
tanica,  you  will  find  under  "Frost"  two  or  three 
lines  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  cranberry 
in  Wisconsin  and  a  single  line  referring  to  the 
orange  in  California.  Now  the  cranberry  is  a 
rosy-cheeked  little  fellow  very  good  in  its  place, 
but  decidedly  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  "Gold- 
en Apple  of  the  Hesperides" — the  California  or- 
ange. 

You  may  also  run  across  occasional  statements 
that  frost-fighting  was  known  to  and  practiced 
by  the  Ancients.  This  is  a  pleasing  literary  fic- 
tion, for  frost-fighting,  as  we  understand  the  term 
today,  is  a  modern  institution,  as  much  so  as  any 
of  the  new  methods  of  pi'otecting  fruit  from  in- 
jury. Moreover,  it  originated  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  is  still  in  course  of  development. 

Beginning  of  Modern  Frost-Fighting.  —  The 
frosts  of  December,  1895,  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  anti-frost  campaign.  The  forecaster  at  San 
Francisco  sent  warning  of  probable  injurious 
frosts.  The  warnings  were  verified ;  but  there 
was  no  means  whereby  the  growers  could  take 
advantage  of  the  knowledge.  Nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  crop  was  injured,  and  this  was  not  the 
greatest  loss,  because  the  frost  was  hardly  over 
before  some  shippers  were  hurrying  off  to  East- 
ern markets  the  injured  fruit.  In  the  long  run 
this  has  proved  to  be  greater  loss  to  the  grower 
than  the  damaged  fruit  itself,  for  it  gave  a  bad 
reputation  to  the  California  orange  and  it  has 
taken  years  to  live  down  the  effect  of  those  ship- 
ments. Understand,  we  are  condemning  meth- 
ods and  not  men,  for  the  ethics  of  business  have 
changed  materially  for  the  better  since  then,  and 
the  man  who  today  knowingly  ships  a  frosted 
orange  East  cannot  long  hojd  the  respect  of  his 
fellows. 

No  frosted  .  orange  should  ever  go  East  from 
California,  and  it  will  make  this  conference  mem- 
orable if  it  should  declare  itself  on  this  point 
and  initiate  the  proper  measui'es  to  bring  this 
about.  A  frosted  orange  undoubtedly  has  some 
value,  and  may  be  of  use  in  certain  ways;  but 
it  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  nat- 
ural fruit  and,  if  necessary,  marked  "Frosted." 

As  a  result  of  modern  methods  of  frost-fight- 
ing, we  may  say  with  some  confidence  that,  ex- 
cept under  abnormal  conditions  of  weather,  the 
citrus  crop  can  be  safely  carried  through  the 
winter  months  and  injury  from  frost  be  hereafter 
reduced  to  comparatively  small  figures. 

Pioneer  Work  at  Riverside. — The  same  month 
to  which  we  have  referred  above,  December,  1895, 
saw  certain  honest  and  capable  growers  meet  and 
plan  protective  measures.  The  Riverside  Horti- 
cultural Club,  composed  of  such  men  as  Reed, 
Koethen,  Holmes,  Hall,  Meacham  and  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall,  in  co-operation 
with  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  made  a  number 
of  tests  with  smudging  devices,  heaters  and  vapor- 
izers. These  experiments  were  discussed  and  re- 
sults published.  The  first  effective  heater  was  the 
coal  basket  of  Coply.  And  from  this  modest  be- 
ginning has  sprung  the  present  extensive  use  of 
protective  devices.  There  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket seventeen  or  more  makes  of  heaters.  The 
industry  is  well  established  and  competition  be- 
tween the  makers  is  keen  and  clean.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  use  of  oil  also  was  in  California. 


Niles,  San  Jose,  Suisun  and  Vacaville  report  no 
frost  damage.  At  Winters,  Fresno,  and  Hanford 
the  crops  will  be  light  because  of  some  frost  in- 
jury.  Pajaro  valley  will  have  a  very  large  crop. 

Besides  the  fruit,  the  pits  are  of  economic  im- 
portance. They  are  worth  $35  to  $45  per  ton, 
and  each  year  from  2,000  to  4,000  tons  are  ex- 
ported. 

The  apricot  crop  might  be  improved  by  cultural 
methods,  and  by  selection  of  wood  from  regular 
bearing  trees  for  budding. 


in  the  Fresno  section,  in  the  protection  of  vines. 
The  first  use  of  heated  water  flowing  in  the  fur- 
rows was  also  in  California,  at  Riverside.  The 
first  use  of  cold  water  to  retard  and  hold  back 
the  development  of  orange  trees  was  in  Louisiana. 

The  Method  Widely  Practiced.— Frost-fighting 
methods  are  now  used  in  the  mountain  and  plains 
States,  especially  for  the  protection  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  from  late  spring  frosts,  and  we  may 
mention,  as  leaders  in  the  work,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Utah.  The  methods  are 
slowly  spreading  eastward.  As  evidence  of  the 
world-wide  interest  now  taken  in  these  methods. 
I  may  mention  that  within  the  short  space  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  speaker  was  appealed  to  from 
British  Columbia,  from  Great  Britain,  from  Aus- 
tralia, from  New  Zealand,  and  finally  from  Japan, 
the  latter  in  connection  with  the  protection  of 
mulberry  leaves. 

A  Great  Conservation  Proposition. — In  the 
United  States  the  total  savings  during  the  present 
spring  will  doubtless  aggregate  $50,000,000,  and 
this  saving  will  steadily  increase  and  probably 
double  itself  in  a  few  years. 

And  this  leads  up  to  a  much  greater  problem. 
Is  frost-fighting  only  the  beginning  of  the  wider 
question  of  climate  control,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  conservation  problems?  If  we  can  success- 
fully protect  crops  from  low  temperatures,  have 
we  not  started  the  entering  wedge  in  the  protec- 
tion of  crops  from  other  adverse  or  harmful  at- 
mospheric conditions? 

Will  the  coming  years  so  develop  protective 
methods  that  low  temperature  will  be  moderated 
by  the  widespread  use  of  covers  and  heaters; 
and  conversely,  extreme  high  temperature  re- 
duced by  evaporating  and  other  cooling  proc- 
esses? Consider  for  a  moment  the  history  of 
irrigation.  This  which  now  seems  so  natural  was 
long  regarded  as  an  irregular  and  incidental  way 
of  furnishing  plant  life  its  supply  of  water.  Rain 
seemed  the  only  way.  Now  it  is  incidental.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  plant, 
cultivate  and  raise  crops,  and  then  have  the  labor 
of  months  go  for  naught  because  of  exposure  dur- 
ing a  single  night. 

The  campaign  of  protection  may  be  fought  out 
on  two  general  lines :  A.  Knowing  when  to  pro- 
tect; B.  Knowing  how  to  protect. 

Under  the  first,  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  may 
be  relied  upon  to  give  general  warnings,  and  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  warrants  the  state- 
ment that  this  part  of  the  fight  is  practically 
already  won.  There  will  be  further  improvements 
and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  fore- 
casters will  be  able  to  give  not  only  the  general 
warnings,  as  heretofore,  12  to  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance, but  also  to  specialize  and  give  with  some 
assurance  the  probable  lowest  temperature  and 
duration  of  the  frost  period ;  meaning  thereby  the 
number  of  hours  of  exposure  to  temperatures  be- 
lieved to  be  injurious.  Disregarding  for  a  mo- 
ment the  injury  by  rapid  warming  of  the  fruit 
after  sunrise  and  other  causes  of  injury,  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  new  instruments  devised  to 
give  not  only  the  temperature  record,  but  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  air.  After 
this  will  come  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
dust  content  of  the  air.  Along  these  lines  we 
shall  be  able  to  forecast  the  character  of  the  air. 
with  regard  to  heat  transnv'ssibility.  In  other 
words,  we  are  working  to  determine  in  advance 
the  rate  of  loss  of  heat.    A  pure,  water-free,  dust- 
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free,  quiet  air  means  a  rapid  loss  of  heat 
from  earth,  tree  and  the  air  itself.  When 
we  shall  he  able  to  record  the  factors  con- 
trolling radiation,  we  will  be  able  to  fore- 
cast, for  different  sections,  the  rate  of 
fall  in  temperature,  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, its  time  of  occurrence,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  critical  hours.  It  also  seems 
advisable  to  study,  in  connection  with  thn 
transmissibility  of  the  air,  the  quantity 
of  heat  received  by  the  soil  and  plant 
during  the  day  hours  or  the  heat-receiv- 
ing portion  of  the  24  hours. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  individual  grow- 
er can  help  and,  while  it  must  sound 
unreal  and  fanciful  at  the  present  time, 
I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  farmer  will  keep  a  record,  not  only 
of  the  rainfall  on  his  acres  or  the  water 
supplied  daily  by  his  irrigation  ditches, 
but  also  a  record  of  the  heat  units  re- 
ceived and  the  heat  units  lost — at  least 
in  a  general  way. 

Knowing  How  to  Protkct.— Under  this 
head  we  may  group  present  protective 
methods  in  three  classes: 

1.  Where  artificial  heat  is  directly  added. 

2.  Where  natural  heat  is  conserved. 

3.  A  modification  of  No.  2.  where  the 
ventilation  is  thorough;  i.  e.,  the  air  lay- 
ers well  mixed  and  the  formation  of  stag- 
nant pools  of  pure  cold  air  prevented. 

Orchard  heaters,  as  will  be  shown  in 
detail  by  other  speakers  at  this  confer- 
ence, have  proved  their  value,  and  we  are 
now  simply  trying  to  get  higher  efficiency 
and  more  cleanly  methods. 

The  Ei.kitkic  Idea. — The  latest  sugges- 
tion in  the  heating  method  comes  from 
Mr.  C.  E.  Baldwin  of  Redlands.  Three 
hundred  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy  are 
available  from  midnight  to  7  a.  m.  This 
is  the  so-called  grave-yard  shift.  Mr. 
Baldwin  proposes  to  use  the  electrical 
energy  to  boil  water,  then  by  means  of 
pipes  and  suitable  exhaust  to  deliver  the 
heated  water,  or  vapor,  where  needed. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  proposition  on 
the  ground  of  expense.  Mr.  Sessions,  of 
San  Francisco,  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
electrical  energy  at  2%  cents  a  kilowatt 
per  hour  (10  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  is 
nearer  the  price)  would  amount  to  90 
cents  per  tree,  or,  roughly,  $90  per  acre, 
while  with  fuel  (oil  pot)  the  cost  would 
be  $2.  Mr.  O'Gara  has  also  shown  in  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  that  to  use  heat 
obtained  from  electric  current  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  expenditure  of  energy, 
something  like  200  horsepower  of  me- 
chanical energy  per  degree  Fahrenheit 
per  acre. 

Passing  over  for  a  moment  the  fact  that 
it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  electric  energy 
in  other  ways,  such  as  driving  fans  or 
slow  vaporizing,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
word  may  be  said  In  favor  of  the  electric 
method;  first,  its  ease  of  manipulation  and 
control;  second,  the  decrease  in  the  con- 
stant labor  bill  for  hauling  and  refilling: 
and,  third,  the  cleanliness  of  the  method 
and  the  elimination  of  soot.  The  esti- 
mates are  large  because  they  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary 
to  warm  up  the  entire  block  of  air  per 
acre  (43,560x30)  to  a  height  of  30  feat, 
or  1,296,800  subic  feet.  To  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  this  volume  1°  F.  per  hour 
would  require  the  heat  of  80  gallons  of 
crude  oil,  perfect  combustion,  which  of 
course  is  never  the  case.  If  a  rise  of  5° 
F.  is  needed  then  400  gallons  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  acre.  But  why  warm  up  all 
out-of-doors,  either  with  oil  or  electricity? 
The  upper  half  of  the  layer,  that  is,  from 
15  to  30  feet,  is  5  to  8°  degrees  warmer 
than  the  ground.  If  we  could  eliminate 
this  temperature  inversion  or  just  reverse 
the  condition,  the  injury  from  frost  would 
be  comparatively  small.  In  the  case  of 
citrus  trees  it  is  necessary  to  warm  to  a 
height  of  about  2  to  15  feet.  It  is  not. 
however,  necessary  to  warm  the  ground 
layer,  nor  to  warm  the  whole  orchard 


space.  Here  is  where  the  great  extrava- 
gance comes  in  in  the  use  of  oil  pots  on 
the  ground  at  a  distance  from  the  tree. 
With  a  better  disposition  of  the  source  of 
heat,  the  volume  to  be  heated  could  be 
cut  down  with  safety  to  one-sixth  of  that 
now  heated.  With  electric  methods  the 
volume  might  be  cut  down  to  one-twen- 
tieth. 

Covering  and  Heating. — To  sum  up. 
then,  in  thickly  settled  communities  oil 
burners,  while  cheap,  are  objectionable, 
and  electrical  methods,  while  expensive 
at  the  start,  are  probably  surer  and  more 
directly  effective,  and  cleaner  than  other 
methods.  The  speaker  would  suggest  a 
combination  of  cover  and  electric  heater 
or  vaporizer.  This  would  reduce  the  cost, 
on  the  assumption  of  1  kilowatt  an  hour, 
to  about  15  cents  a  tree  for  7  hours.  Now. 
7  hours  is  about  the  length  of  the  grave- 
yard shift.  The  cost,  therefore,  would  bo 
but  little  more  than  that  for  oil,  except  in 
the  item  of  labor  for  spreading  the  cover. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cover  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  protecting  the  fruit  from 
rapid  warming  in  the  morning.  I  am  in 
clined  to  believe  that  this  is  a  vital  point 
and  the  cover  is  worth  all  that  it  costs. 
It  need  not  be  removed  for  several  days, 
or  until  the  frost  period  passes. 

Conservation  of  Heat. — This  brings  us 
to  the  third  head,  namely,  protectors 
based  upon  conservation  of  the  heat  al- 
ready acquired  by  the  fruit,  tree,  soil  and 
air,  especially  the  first  two.  These  meth- 
ods are  somewhat  expensive  at  the  start 
and  the  labor  item  is  constant:  but 
otherwise  they  are  the  cheapest,  as  the 
material  lasts  and  the  fuel  is  provided 
free. 

Experiments  with  covers  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  almond  trees  by 
paper  covers  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
Pacific  Rikai.  Press,  March  16,  1912. 
While  the  results  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointing and  we  did  not  save  the  almonds, 
the  thermograph  records  show  a  saving  of 
about  5°  for  8  hours.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  in  the  handling  of  the  cover. 

The  paper  used  was  a  weather-proof 
paper  backed  with  burlap. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  mixing  the  air, 
we  may  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  February  10,  1912,  show 
ing  clearly  why  frost  did  not  occur  be- 
cause of  thorough  ventilation  on  a  given 
night,  when  it  did  occur  on  the  preceding 
and  the  following  nights.  In  this  case  the 
mixing  was  a  natural  one,  and  it  is  doubt 
ful  if  so  thorough  a  mixing  could  be  ac- 
complished by  artificial  means.  It  re 
mains  for  some  enterprising  grower  in 
this  section,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  so 
many  innovations  have  been  made  and  so 
much  of  good  has  come  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  country,  to  try  this  experiment, 
and.  by  taking  a  hint  from  Nature,  turn 
the  frosty  night  into  a  frostless  night. 
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THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  nnd  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illlnola. 
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%  CHAMPION 
ORCHARD 
LADDERS 

are  made  of  the  choicest 
spruce,  are  oiled,  with  an 
unequaled  malleable  iron 
head  and  pole  fastening 
Are  light,  strong,  and  dur- 
able, and  are  the  very  best 
of  orchard  ladders. 

Made  in  sizes  of  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  1&,  18,  and  20  ft. 
lengths. 

For  prices,  write  to 

H.  H.  EDMUNDS 
&S0N 

MAMFAC11RLRS 
3,  Mory  Rd. 
San  Jose,  California 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 
Speeds  Up  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.         Planted :« 
Improves  Quantity,      Spade-dug  hole 
Color  and  Quality  ol  Fruit.  p^°3-'p<"^ 

The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bins 
Cherry    trees    planted  same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.  Simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country.    The  root  dia 
trams  show  the  reason.   You  can't 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  "Tree 
Planting  Booklet,  No.iH2  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


American  Well  Works  Centrifugal  Pumping  Plants 


Arc  the  Acme  of  Pump 
Perfection,  and  Solve 
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Drouth  Problem. 
jDccp  Tilling  Problem. 
[Early  Frost  Problem. 
Quick  .Maturity  Probleii 


Electric  Motor  Driven  Pump 

They  lower  the  cost  of  raising  crops.  The;r  simplicity,  ease  of 
operation  and  low  cost  of  maintenance  is  worth  your  consideration. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  12-4,  and  we  will  tell  yon  where  to  see 
one  of  these  pumps  in  operation. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  installation  of  engine  plants  of  all  kinds  is  a  specialty  with  us. 
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Deciduous  Fruit  Conditions. 


Last  year  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  gave 
at  intervals  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
crop  and  market  prospects,  and  this  year 
the  paper  will  again  endeavor  to  keep 
its  readers  posted  along  the  same  lines. 
At  this  writing  it  is  too  early  to  give 
much  definite  information  relative  to  most 
deciduous  fruits,  though  some  are  far 
enough  along  to  give  estimates.  It  may 
be  stated  at  this  time  that  all  fruits  give 
promise  of  at  least  a  fair  crop,  though 
the  short  rainfall  will  have  considerable 
influence  upon  the  crop  later  in  the  sea- 
son. So  far  but  little  damage  has  been 
felt  from  frost,  though  early  in  the  year 
peaches  and  apricots  were  reported  dam- 
aged in  the  south  San  Joaquin  section, 
and  more  or  less  damage  was  done  to 
almonds  in  the  sections  around  Davis 
and  Woodland. 

The  first  cherries  of  the  season  were 
shipped  last  week  by  P.  S.  Jones,  the 
"Cherry  King"  of  Cordelia,  Solano  coun- 
ty. The  next  day  small  shipments  were 
made  from  Vacaville  and  the  Sacramento 
river  districts.  The  cherry  growers  face 
a  good  season,  as  generally  the  crop  is 
good  and  prices  promise  to  be  remunera- 
tive. Reports  from  the  Santa  Clara  dis- 
trict, San  Leandro  section,  Sonoma,  Butte 
and  Napa  counties  are  that  cherries  will 
make  a  full  crop,  while  in  Solano  county 
our  correspondent  says  the  yield  will  be 
about  60%  of  the  average. 

The  almond  crop  promises  to  be  larger 
than  last  year  in  most  districts.  Our  cor- 
respondent at  Chico  writes  that  almond 
trees  are  heavily  loaded  in  most  sections 
of  Butte  and  Tehama  counties,  especially 
so  in  the  Durham  district.  Solano  coun- 
ty is  reported  as  having  only  30%  of  a 
crop,  owing  to  frost  damage.  In  the 
river  districts  from  Martinez  to  Oakley 
the  prospects  are  good,  also  in  the  Ante- 
lope valley  the  trees  are  well  filled.  The 
chances  are  at  this  time  for  a  larger 
tonnage  of  almonds  this  season  than  was 
produced  last  year.  In  an  interview  with 
J.  P.  Dargitz  of  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Association  recently,  he  esti- 
mated the  total  crop  at  3,000  tons  and 
expects  the  Exchange  will  market  about 
50%  of  the  crop. 

Apricots  also  give  good  promise  at  this 
time,  though  the  lack  of  moisture  will, 
doubtless,  affect  the  crop  later.  In  the 
northern  counties  our  reports  are  for  a 
fair  crop.  In  Fresno  county  considerable 
damage  was  felt  from  the  wind,  and  in 
Kings  county  the  fruit  was  hurt  by  the 
early  frosts.  From  Solano  county  60% 
of  a  crop  is  expected.  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty is  reported  to  be  spotted.  Some  or- 
chards will  have  big  crops,  others  are 
damaged  by  the  lack  of  moisture  and 
poor  setting.  A  big  crop  is  expected  from 
the  Pajaro  valley.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  our  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  Ventura,  Orange,  and  parts  of  Los 
Angeles  counties  will  raise  a  big  tonnage. 
The  rains  during  the  past  two  months 
and  the  absence  of  frosts  in  those  sec- 
tions gave  tne  apricot  trees  just  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  a  big  yield. 

Grapes  also  may  be  affected  by  moist- 
ure conditions.  Otherwise,  a  good  crop 
is  in  prospect.  Generally  speaking,  the 
season  is  late,  and  while  no  frost  damage 
is  expected,  yet  more  irrigation  must  be 
given  this  season  than  usual.  From  Lodi, 
Fresno  and  Hanford  the  reports  all  ex- 
press an  optimistic  outlook.  It  may  be 
said  also  that  the  northern  bay  counties 
will  have  big  yields. 

Peaches  promise  a  fine  crop  generally. 
In  the  Placer  section  it  is  reported  good, 
Vacaville  will  have  90%  of  a  crop,  the 
Sacramento  valley  prospects  are  general- 
ly fine  and  in  the  San  Joaquin  growers 
look  for  good  crops,  especially  if  irrigat- 
ing water  is  plentiful.    Some  damage  is 


reported  from  Santa  Clara  county,  as  Lov- 
ells  will  be  almost  a  failure,  while  Muirs 
will  be  better.  In  Kings  county  the  early 
varieties  are  reported  good,  while  clings 
have  been  slightly  damaged. 

Pears  promise  a  good  crop.  Apparent- 
ly the  thrips  and  blight  have  done  but 
little  damage  and  growers  in  all  sections 
predict  a  better  crop  than  last  season. 

Prunes  and  plums  are  a  conundrum  at 
this  time.  Owing  to  lack  of  moisture  in 
some  sections,  dropping  has  been  heavy 
and  will  be  especially  so  later  in  the 
season.  Doubtless  the  crop  will  be  fair 
in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties;  but  in 
other  sections  where  orchards  are  not 
irrigated,  fruit  will  run  to  small  sizes 
and  dropping  will  be  heavy.  Early  plums 
stand  a  much  better  chance  than  late 
varieties. 

Apples  in  the  Pajaro  section  are  re- 
ported as  being  very  good.  In  Nevada 
county  all  infested  trees  will  be  sprayed 
for  the  codling  moth,  so  that  only  first- 
class  fruit  will  be  shipped.  In  Sonoma 
county  the  crop  prospect  is  good,  in  Kings 
county  apples  are  reported  in  splendid 
condition  and  in  Santa  Barbara  county 
the  outlook  is  fine. 

SANTA   CLARA   VALLEY  CONDITIONS. 

In  giving  us  the  fruit  status  of  Santa 
Clara  valley,  our  correspondent  writes: 
"It  is  hard  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
crop  at  this  time.  It  is  entirely  too  early 
to  tell  about  prunes;  but  I  think  Imperi- 
als are  generally  conceded  to  be  gone, 
and  we  hear  reports  that  French  prunes 
have  a  bad  outlook  in  the  different  sec- 
tions; but  they  are  at  a  stage  now  where 
you  cannot  tell  how  many  are  going  to 
stick. 

"Apricots  are  a  spotted  crop;  some  or- 
chards have  a  heavy  crop  and  others  very 
light.  In  the  same  orchard  sometimes 
some  trees  will  have  a  few  bunches  hang 
ing  like  grapes;  but  when  they  are  brok- 
en the  tree  will  have  a  light  crop.  In 
some  section  trees  did  not  bloom  well 
and  the  crop  will  be  light.  Many  apri- 
cots are  of  a  second  size  and  do  not 
have  right  color  and  are  expected  to  fall 
off.  Moisture  conditions  below  18  to  20 
inches  are  generally  very  bad.  This  is 
the  time  when  we  cannot  get  a  definite 
line  on  what  the  crop  will  be.  Lovell 
peaches  are  about  nil.  Muirs  are  better. 
I  have  spoken  with  representative  men 
from  different  sections  and  with  men  in 
position  to  meet  and  talk  with  many  from 
all  points.  Another  week  will  tell  better 
how  apricots  are  going  to  turn." 

FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS'  FORECAST. 

Under  date  of  April  26th  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors  sent  out  the  following 
forecast  of  the  crop: 

As  the  fruit  season  in  California  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  give 
you  a  fairly  accurate  report  of  the  pros- 
pective crop,  this  opportunity  will  now 
be  taken.  While  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  crop  is  safe  at  this  time,  yet 
there  is  a  possibility  of  late  spring  frosts 
which  might  still  do  considerable  harm, 
especially  to  grape  vines.  Tree  fruits  may 
be  considered  safe,  and  while  they  have 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  growth  where 
the  extent  of  the  crop  can  be  accurately 
determined,  vet  we  feel  reasonably  secure 
in  making  the  following  statement: 

Cherries. — The  crop  of  early  varieties 
promises  to  be  unusually  good.  The  fruit 
has  already  begun  to  ripen,  the  first  few 
boxes  going  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Chapmans  promise  a  good  crop, 
while  Tartarians  are  spotted,  some  trees 
being  very  full  and  others  light,  giving 
promise  of  an  average  crop.  Royal  Anns 
and  Bings  promise  a  full  crop,  but  the 
young  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 

(Continued  on  Page  429.) 
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have  proven  "THE 
BEST  BY  TEST" 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  ell'ort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 

BANK- 

MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

997  Monadnock  Bids., 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific   Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 

"LION  BRAND" 

Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes;  preserves 
bright  color ;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phurs;  does  not 
waste  on  the  ground; 
better  results. 

JAMES  De  FREMERY  &  CO. 
519  Mission  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully    complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 

C.  HENRY  SMITH.  Coast  Agent, 
311  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 

LTD.,  04-00  Water  St.,  New  York. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
•Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


MEXICAN  AVOCADOS 

Finest  Varieties,  now  Fresh  Seeds, 
Sample  100,  postage  paid,  #3 — U.  S.  fy. 
Trade  Priee  List  free. 

JUAN  BALME  HMO,  Queretaro,  Mexico 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'C^d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand. 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur.  Itoll  or  Slick.  Bc- 
flned  Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Ea«le  Brand  Fiorl  di  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:    «24  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  48.16 — (Home)  C6636. 


THE  STOCKTON  VINEYARD  TIMELESS  HARNESS 

No  more  sore  shoulders  for  your  horses. 
Our  harness  satisfies  everyone. 

Price,  $17.50. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO..  Stockton.  Cal 
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Irrigation  Investigations  at  the 
University  Farm. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  S.  H.  Beckett.] 

In  190S  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
set  aside  a  tract  of  about  25  acres  for  the 
use  of  the  Irrigation  Investigations  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  used  in  co-operation  with  the 
University  of  California  and  the  State 
Engineering  Department  in  studying  and 
illustrating  various  phases  of  irrigation, 
such  as  method  of  irrigation  and  deliver- 
ing water,  melhods  of  leveling  land  for 
irrigation,  the  duty  of  water  and  water 
requirement  of  various  growing  crops,  etc. 

This  area  lies  adjacent  to  Putah  creek, 
and  the  soil  is  typical  of  that  of  the 
Farm  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Water  for  irrigation  is  obtained  from 
a  12-inch  cased  well,  by  a  4-inch  horizon- 
tal centrifugal  pump  direct-connected  to 
an  electric  motor,  the  whole  unit  being 
set  in  a  14-foot  concrete  pit.  This  shows 
a  modern  installation  and  furnishes  a 
flow  of  about  400  gallons  per  minute.  At 
present  water  is  delivered  to  the  field 
through  S-inch  galvanized-iron  slip-joint 
pipe,  which  will  eventually  be  replaced 
by  an  underground  delivery  system  of 
concrete  pipe. 

Four  years  ago  14  acres  of  this  area 
was  leveled  into  a  system  of  contour, 
rectangle,  and  border  checks,  and  seeded 
to  alfalfa.  Of  this,  4  acres  of  rectangles 
now  remain  in  alfalfa,  upon  which  a 
study  of  the  duty  of  water  is  being  car- 
ried on.  In  this  work,  amounts  of  water 
from  no  irrigation  to  a  maximum  of  5 
acre-feet  per  acre  is  added  during  the 
season  and  the  yield  from  each  depth  of 
application  is  obtained.  Previous  experi- 
ments during  the  last  three  years  have 
shown  that  30  inches  of  water  per  season 
applied  in  four  7%-incb  irrigations  was 
the  most  economical  duty  under  the  soil 
and  water-cost  conditions  present.  With 
cheaper  water,  however,  more  than  30 


PLANT  NOW 

8  California 
Cracker  Jack 
Sweet  Peas  for 

25  cents 

Each  Color  In  a  Separate  Packet. 

Dorothy  Eckford.     Pure  white. 
Hon,   Mrs    E.  Kenyon.     Pale  yellow. 
King  Edward  VII.    Deep  rich  red. 
l.ady  GrlMel  Hamilton.  Lavender. 
Aurora.    Orange,  striped  white. 
Dainty.    White,  pink  edged. 
Lovely.    Soft  pink. 
MIhm  Wllmot.    Orange  pink. 


Peaa  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Seed 


for 


PBPF  °ur  New  Seed  Book 
riVCCi  1912 — of  new  and  rare 
creations  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables. Also  all  the  leading  stand- 
ard sorts.  60  years  in  business  is 
our  best  guarantee  that  our  seeds 
are  always  fresh  and  always  re- 
liable. 


H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 


1325  Broadway, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SEEDS 

Fine  large  stock,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  other  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog.  fr«e  and  postpaid. 

ALFALFA  SEED 
Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination.  No  foul 
or  noxious  seed;  the  best  on  the  market. 
Send  for  sample  and  price,  stating  quan- 
tity wanted. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

lltt-lis  Baal  7th  St.,  I.oa  Angelea. 


inches  in  depth  might  have  proven  eco- 
nomical. 

Several  acres  of  steep  side-hill  has  also 
been  prepared  and  seeded  to  alfalfa.  On 
this  the  mountain  method  of  steep  side 
hill  irrigation  without  checking  the  land 
is  being  shown. 

Similar  duty  of  water  experiments  with 
barley  and  Egyptian  and  Indian  corn  are 
being  carried  on.  In  this  work  the  vari- 
ous areas  are  divided  into  plats  upon 
which  no  water,  one  irrigation,  two  irri- 
gations, and,  in  the  corn  experiments, 
three  irrigations,  are  applied  and  the  yield 
from  each  area  is  obtained.  The  object 
of  these  experiments  is  to  show  whether 
or  not  the  increase  in  yields,  if  any,  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  applying  the  water. 

Ten  acres  of  the  original  fourteen  seed- 
ed to  alfalfa  have  been  plowed  under  as 
green  manure,  and  a  crop  rotation  of 
grain  (wheat  and  oats),  potatoes,  corn, 
and  sugar  beets  has  been  started.  Two 
acres  are  devoted  to  each  of  these  crops, 
which  are  subdivided  into  half-acre  plots 
receiving  no  water  and  one.  two,  and  three 
irrigations.  The  increase  in  yield  due  to 
the  application  of  water  will  be  shown  as 
well  as  the  method  of  irrigation  for  each 
of  these  crops. 

Orchard  and  vineyard  irrigation  is 
taken  care  of  in  a  two-acre  orchard  of 
prunes  and  peaches,  and  a  two-acre  vine- 
yard of  Muscat  and  Tokay  grapes.  In 
this,  first,  the  various  methods  of  orchard 
and  vineyard  irrigation  such  as  flooding, 
basin,  and  deep  and  shallow-furrow  meth- 
ods, are  to  be  shown  and  compared.  Sec- 
ondly, a  study  of  the  water  requirements 
as  regards  root  and  top  growth,  fruit  pro- 
duction, and  the  effects  of  various  quan- 
tities of  water  and  the  time  of  applica- 
tion will  be  made.  The  water  for  this 
orchard  and  vineyard  irrigation  is  to  be 
carried  in  a  concrete  pipe  and  delivered 
through  vertical  standpipes,  following  the 
systems  used  in  southern  California.  The 
concrete  pipe  was  made  on  the  Farm  and 
is  now  being  laid. 

Auxiliary  to  the  work  in  the  field,  2tt 
water-jacketed  tanks  have  been  installed, 
filled  with  soil,  and  planted  to  alfalfa, 
sugar  beets,  wheat,  and  barley.  Each  of 
these  tanks  is  fitted  with  an  underground 
delivery  system  for  applying  the  water 
to  the  crop,  thus  eliminating  surface 
evaporation.  The  tanks  are  weighed  semi- 
weekly  and  the  moisture  consumed  by  the 
growing  crops  thus  obtained.  From  these 
tanks  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
water  requirements  for  the  various  crops, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  water  required 
to  produce  one  pound  of  dry  matter  and 
the  quantity  of  water  consumed  during 
the  various  stages  of  growth. 

Adjacent  to  the  well  and  pump  there 
has  been  built  a  concrete  reservoir,  5% 
feet  deep,  with  a  capacity  of  90,000  gal- 
lons. This  is  directly  connected  with  the 
pump  through  an  underground  pipe-line, 
and  may  be  used  either  as  a  storage  for 
water  used  in  irrigating  or  as  a  water- 
supply  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
standard  water-measuring  devices  which 
are  now  being  installed. 

The  reservoir  discharges  into  a  large 
concrete  header  or  distributing  box  In 
which  weirs  and  orifices  of  different  types 
and  sizes  may  be  interchanged  and  tested, 
their  installation  and  use  illustrated,  and 
their  discharge  capacities  obtained  by  vol- 
umetric measurement  from  the  reservoir. 

When  completed  the  system  will  include 
the  installation  of  such  open-channel 
measuring  devices  as  the  rating  flume, 
miner's-inch  box.  various  types  of  meter- 
reading  devices,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Covina 
box,  Gage  hydrant,  and  Riverside  Water 
Co.  boxes,  for  the  measurement  of  water 
in  underground  pipe  systems. 


The  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 
Used  lor  Houd  Grading,  Ditching.  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  casting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  1051  h  Avenue 

Branches:   San  Francisco  —  KreBno  —  Uxnard  —  I,os  Angeles 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington  Navel  Orange 
Trees  to  offer  which  are  free  from  frost,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be 
strictly  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,''  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I).  2).  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP'  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

THE  WATERL00-B0Y  ;*velpy°^; 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction  of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 


rprr  Cf\D  TUF  AQklMP  A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 

rnCt  rUn  I  nC  M3f\lrf  U  stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  vou  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc..    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  Is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl! 
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The  Chance  in  Flax  Growing. 


[Written  .for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture recently  issued  contains  this 
statement:  "The  flaxseed  crop  of  22,000,- 
000  bushels  has  a  farm  value  of  about 
$47,000,000.  The  amount  of  the  crop  is 
IV-i  per  cent  under  the  five-year  average, 
and  the  total  value  makes  the  extraordi- 
nary comparison  of  53  per  cent  above  the 
five-year  average.  This  is  because  the 
farm  prices  increased  from  $1.01  in  190G 
to  $1.53  in  1909,  to  $2.31  in  1910,  and 
to  about  $2.17  in  1911.  The  production 
this  year  has  been  exceeded  many  times, 
but  the  total  value  has  never  been 
equaled." 

How  About  California?  —  The  facts 
above  stated  should  be  of  especialy  inter- 
est to  many  persons  in  California,  as 
flax  a  decade  ago  was  a  prominent  crop 
here;  but  this  year  probably  not  a  full 
acre  of  it  can  be  found  in  any  one  place. 
At  that  time  the  prices  were  compara- 
tively low,  and  yet  its  culture  was  found 
profitable;  now  they  are  high  and  the  cul- 
ture is  neglected. 

As  is  indicated  above,  flax  is  grown  in 
this  country  for  the  seed,  not  the  fiber, 
for  which  a  more  humid  climate  and 
much  more  work  than  could  be  devoted 
to  it  here  are  required.  There  is  no  need 
in  this  State  to  ship  a  long  distance  be- 
fore a  market  can  be  found,  as  there 
are  two  companies  here  manufacturing 
linseed  oil.  Both  of  these  now  use  im- 
ported seed  and  are  unable  to  get  enough 
of  that  to  keep  their  mills  running  more 
than  a  part  of  the  time.  Meanwhile  the 
price  of  linseed  oil  is  increasing,  or  at 
least  remaining  at  a  figure  far  above  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  there  is  no 
method  of  increasing  the  output  suffi- 


TREES 

From  present  indications,  stock  will 
agnln  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


ZEIMO 

FOR 

THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  .acknowledged  the  best  in- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  wttter 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Tree« 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office!  624  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


ciently  to  supply  the  demand  properly. 

It  might  also  be  stated  here  that  the 
demand  for  all  other  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  and  fats  runs  parallel  to  that  for 
linseed  oil,  and  the  price  for  copra,  for 
instance,  which  is  used  by  the  oil  mills 
to  make  cocoanut  oil,  is  nearly  double 
what  it  was  several  years  ago. 

Easy  to  Grow. — Flax  will  do  well  in 
many  different  climates,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  growing  it  in  California  on 
that  score.  For  instance,  the  flaxseed  used 
in  Pacific  Coast  mills  comes  either  from 
Calcutta,  India,  or  from  the  Dakotas  and 
other  States  along  the  Canadian  border, 
which  is  quite  a  contrast,  to  say  the  least. 
As  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  ground  that 
is  moister  than  the  average  wheat  land 
is  generally  required,  which  resulted  dis- 
astrously to  the  last  great  plantings  in 
this  State,  which  were  drowned  out  by 
heavy  rains  and  floods  that  effectually 
discouraged  any  further  plantings  for  the 
time  being.  The  plant,  however,  is  hardy, 
and  its  culture,  aside  from  the  question 
of  location,  is  practically  the  same  as  for 
wheat.  It  is  also  harvested  with  the 
same  machinery  as  wheat,  except  that 
smaller  screens  have  to  be  substituted  in 
the  thresher. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  American 
seed,  coming  from  a  colder  climate  than 
is  found  here,  has  helped  to  discourage 
the  production  of  flax  in  California,  as  it 
takes  the  plant  several  years  to  become 
fully  acclimated,  and  that  the  Indian  seed, 
produced  under  growing  conditions  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  in  the  interior  valley, 
would  be  much  better.  This  seed  contains 
more  oil  than  that  grown  in  a  colder  cli- 
mate, and  if  the  seed  in  the  interior  val- 
ley should  do  the  same,  a  higher  price 
ought  to  be  obtained  for  it  than  for 
other  American  seed.  What  the  American 
prices  have  been  can  be  seen  in  the  first 
paragraph. 

The  average  crop  in  this  country,  as 
given  in  the  United  States  crop  reports, 
is  9  bushels  per  acre.  The  bushel  is  56 
pounds.  With  good  soil  and  care  the  crop 
would,  of  course,  be  much  more  than  aver- 
age. For  instance,  a  letter  from  an  East- 
ern farmer  to  a  farm  journal  stated  that 
he  had  just  harvested  15  bushels  per  acre 
and  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
crop. 

How  to  Begin. — It  would  be  advisable, 
probably,  in  case  a  person  would  wish  to 
grow  flax,  unless  he  already  had  experi- 
ence with  it,  to  plant  only  a  few  acres 
the  first  season.  The  seed  from  that 
would  be  much  better  for  planting  the 
next  ,year  than  imported  seed,  experience 
would  be  gained  in  handling  the  crop, 
and  if  necessary  a  portion  of  the  crop 
could  be  sold  to  the  local  manufacturers 
to  sound  them  as  continual  customers. 

One  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  flax 
production  would  be  that  of  crop  rota- 
tion, giving  the  soil  a  change.  The  flax 
quickly  exhausts  a  soil  as  far  as  its  own 
growth  is  concerned,  and  for  that  reason 
is  called  a  pioneer  crop  and  is  grown 
mostly  on  virgin  soil.  That  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  soil  when  used  in  the  proper 
rotation  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  India, 
where  it  has  been  grown  for  thousands 
of  years,  is  still  one  of  the  flax-growing 
countries  of  the  world.  Land  that  needs 
a  rest  froin  barley  and  other  crops  is  fresh 
for  flax,  and  after  the  flax  has  been  grown 
for  one  or  two  years,  is  rested  up  for  bar- 
ley or  the  other  crops  that  can  be  grown 
in  its  place.  There  are  many  persons 
ill  California  who  know  its  culture,  and 
If  the  prospects  commercially  look  good, 
it  can  a!?ain  be  produced  largely  here. 
The  land  has  had  a  long  rest  from  it,  is 
wearied  oftentimes  with  other  crops  and 
needs  a  change,  and  prices  for  the  seed 
are  soaring.   Little  more  could  be  desired. 


Pumping  Machinery 


FOR 


RECLAMATION 


IRRIGATION  •> 


AIN AGE 


DRIVEN  BY 


Gas  Engine  or  Electric  Motor 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

For  Tcwns,  Hotels,  School  Houses,  Ranches 


Write  and  we  will  send  Catalogue 
or  furnish  estimates  free  of  charge 


Pierson  Head  &  Co. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

37  California  Street  San  Francisco 


THE  JACKSON  SPECIAL 

THE  ELECTRIC-DRIVEN  IRRIGATION  PUMP  WILL  RAISE 
MORE  WATER  WITH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PUMP. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
the  most  efficient  pumps  of  the 
kind  made. 


They  can  be  furnished  in  any 
size  from  one  horse-power  up. 


Special  pumps  for  special  con- 

Patented  1012  Automatic  Water  Balance.  ditionS. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER 'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  SI.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATEB  TANK. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2K  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  (Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Pheasant  Pleasantry. 

Pheasants  are  now  said  to  be  "the 
proper  caper"  with  the  "high  rollers"  and 
epicures  of  California,  particularly  those 
of  San  Francisco,  which  city  naturally 
takes  the  lead  in  things  gastronomic,  as 
in  others — good,  bad.  or  indifferent.  The 
"prominent  clubmen,"  as  the  papers  call 
them,  are  apparently  surfeited  with  the 
succulent  squab  and  similar  dainties  and 
take  to  the  now  fashionable  pheasant  with 
avidity.  A  story  is  going  the  rounds  of 
two  young  bloods  who  drove  a  high-power 
car  to  the  home  of  a  pheasant  breeder, 
asked  if  he  had  pheasants  for  sale,  and, 
on  receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
ordered  him  to  put  a  pair  in  a  sack.  This 
the  breeder  did  and  asked  $50  for  the 
pair,  which  was  paid  promptly  and  with- 
out question.  Before  the  car  got  started, 
the  pheasant  man  had  time  to  remark 
that  he  had  sold  his  visitors  a  pair  of 
"fine  breeders."  "Breeders!  shouted  back 
the  man  who  had  dug  down  for  the  fifty, 
"we  bought  them  to  eat." 

Live  Stock  Notes. 

George  Morrison,  commissioner  for  the 
New  Zealand  government, -has  visited  the 
well  known  stock  farm  Of  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  of  Woodland,  and  will  probably 
make  some  purchases  of  Holstein-Freisian 
stock  for  the  account  of  his  government. 

X.  Carrithers,  of  Tulare,  is  building  up 
a  herd  of  thoroughbred  Jerseys.  Last 
week  he  bought  nine  registered  cows 
which  were  bred  by  George  A.  Smith,  of 
Corcoran. 

E.  Morganti,  of  Fallon,  Marin  county, 
will  remove  his  herd  of  dairy  cattle  on 
to  80  acres  he  recently  purchased  on  the 
Patterson  tract,  Stanislaus  county. 

In  a  letter  received  at  this  office  from 
Thornton  S.  Glide,  proprietor  of  the  Hill- 
crest  Stock  Farm  at  Davis,  he  says  that 
on  looking  over  the  lambs  sired  by  the 
Shropshire  rams  he  imported  last  year, 
he  is  convinced  that  they  are  the  best  he 
ever  saw. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  has  five 
breeds  of  cattle,  four  breeds  of  swine, 
three  breeds  of  sheep  and  two  breeds  of 
horses,  all  said  to  be  the  very  best  speci- 
mens obtainable. 


Raisin  Exchange  Expands. 

W.  R.  Nutting,  the  Fresno  raisin  man, 
claims  the  California  Raisin  Exchange 
secured  between  sixty  and  seventy  new 
members  last  week,  bringing  the  total 
membership  to  more  than  five  hundred. 
The  exchange  has  ten  field  men  at  work 
securing  data  on  acreage  planted  and  to 
be  planted  and  other  information  likely 
to  assist  the  operations  of  the  exchange 
and  in  the  preparation  of  statistical  maps 
on  which  two  draughtsmen  are  now  work- 
ing. The  ultimate  object  of  the  exchange 
is,  of  course,  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions for  the  raisin  growers  by  enabling 
them  to  secure  better  prices  for  their 
products. 


Bloomer  Believes  Blasting  Beneficial. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Bloomer,  of  Sacramento  county,  believes 
that  trees  planted  in  dynamite-blasted 
holes  will  be  more  vigorous  and  better 
bearers  than  those  planted  without  blast- 
ing. He  says  thousands  of  young  orange 
trees  are  being  planted  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Orangevale  and  Citrus  Heights.  J.  E. 
Fetter  has  planted  10,000  trees  and  J.  H. 
Smith,  who  started  a  nursery  at  Citrus 
Heights,  has  planted  3000  young  trees  in 
groves  and  has  40,000  young  trees  in  his 
nursery.  Bloomer  says  the  planters  are 
all  blasting  holes  before  putting  in  the 
young  trees  and  that  it  has  been  found 
exceedingly  beneficial. 


Sparrows  Score. 

A  Washington  dispatch  says  that  the 
despised  and  detested  English  sparrow 
has  now  been  found  to  be  a  deadly  enemy 
of  the  alfalfa  weevil  which  threatens  to 
spread  throughout  the  entire  alfalfa 
farming  territory  of  the  West  as  the  cot- 
ton boll  weevil  has  spread  in  the  South. 
The  government  biological  survey  officials 
are  authority  for  this  statement,  and  if 
the  sparrows  perform  up  to  expectations, 
many  alfalfa  growers  will  give  thanks 
that  the  pugnacious  little  bird  has  suc- 
cessfully evaded  extermination. 

First  Cherry  Shipments. 

The  first  cherries  of  the  season  were 
sent  out  from  Cordelia  last  week.  Vaca 
ville,  Solano  county,  which  usually  makes 
the  first  cherry  shipment  of  the  season, 
shipped  two  boxes  on  April  22  to  New 
York,  where  they  bring  fancy  figures.  As 
an  indication  that  the  season  is  on  sched- 
ule time,  the  first  shipment  in  1906  was 
made  April  16;  1907,  April  22;  1908,  April 
16;  1909,  April  22;  1910,  April  13.  Suisun. 
in  the  same  county,  is  said  to  have 
■'slipped  one  over"  on  Vacaville,  however, 
by  the  shipment  on  April  20  of  a  box  to 
Chicago. 


Valuations  Vaulting  in  Orange. 

A  thirty-one  acre  orange  and  lemon 
ranch  in  the  La  Habra  valley,  Orange 
county,  has  just  changed  hands  for 
$50,000.  The  place  was  purchased  six 
years  ago  for  $2700,  but  developing  water 
and  setting  out  the  land  to  Valencia  or- 
anges and  lemons  increased  the  value  of 
the  ranch  to  about  fifteen  times  its  value 
of  six  years  ago. 


Sharply  Scrutinizes  Nursery  Stock. 

Five  thousand  young  olive  trees  from  a 
San  Diego  county  nursery  reached  Kings 
county  last  week,  and  if  they  pass  the  in- 
spection of  Horticultural  Commissioner 
B.  V.  Sharp  will  be  set  out  on  land  owned 
by  the  Giffords  Ascolano  Olive  Company, 
south  of  Huron.  The  region  is  said  to  be 
almost  frostless  and  the  soil  ideal  for  olive 
culture.  This  is  the  first  olive  venture  in 
Kings  county. 


Protective  League  in  Placer. 

A  meeting  of  fruit  growers  and  ship- 
pers was  held  at  Newcastle,  Placet 
county,  last  Saturday  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  the  formation  of  the  Placer 
county  branch  of  the  California  Decidu- 
ous Fruit  Protective  League.  J.  W.  Jef- 
frey explained  the  objects  of  the  league, 
and  after  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
it  was  agreed  to  levy  an  assessment  of  10 
cents  per  acre  and  25  cents  per  car. 


Southern  Stock  Satisfactory.  Says 
Schulz. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner  A. 
G.  Schulz,  of  Tulare  county,  in  his  report, 
notes  that  the  citrus  nursery  stock 
brought  into  the  county  from  the  south 
this  season  has  been  unusually  vigorous 
and  almost  absolutely  free  from  insect 
and  other  pests.  Out  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  consignments  received  thus  far  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  condemn  but 
one. 


Establish  Fruit  Exchanges. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  has  pur- 
chased a  site  in  Fresno  and  will  at  once 
commence  the  erection  of  a  green  fruit 
packing  and  shipping  establishment.  The 
same  concern  has  also  leased  a  property 
in  Dinuba  until  such  time  as  it  can 
erect  its  own  building,  and  has  in  view 
several  other  points  at  which  plants  will 
be  established. 


Good  Season  for  Sheepmen. 

A  dispatch  from  Orlahd,  Glenn  county, 
states  that  large  quantities  of  wool  are 
ready  for  the  market,  but  the  sheep  rais- 
ers are  holding  out  for  a  better  price. 
San  Joaquin  valley  wool  is  said  to  be 
selling  at  15  cents,  but  raisers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Orland  claim  their  wool  is  of 
better  quality  and  should  bring  a  higher 
price.  The  mild  winter  caused  little  or  no 
loss  among  the  young  lambs,  and  the  wool 
crop  being  in  excess  of  last  season  tends 
to  make  the  year  a  profitable  one. 


Large  Acreage  to  Grain. 

Advices  from  Yuba  City.  Sutter  county, 
state  that  within  the  two  weeks  ending 
April  25,  no  less  than  22,000  acres  had 
been  sown  to  grain  in  the  tule  section. 
The  crop  outlook  is  very  bright  and  it  is 
calculated  the  tule  lands  will  yield  about 
25  sacks  to  the  acre.  At  an  average  price 
that  will  mean  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  for  the  grain  farmers  of 
that  section. 


Potato  Potentate  Purchases  Land. 

George  Shima,  the  Japanese  "potato 
king,"  last  week  purchased  1054  acres  of 
land  near  Stockton  for  $43,000.  About 
600  acres  are  unreclaimed,  the  balanc; 
being  above  the  swamp  land  belt.  It  is 
estimated  that  25,000  acres  in  San  Joaquin 
county  and  territory  west  of  Stockton  is 
being  used  for  potatoes.  New  land  is 
being  put  in  all  the  time  and  the  yield 
runs  from  100  to  300  sacks  per  acre. 
Owing  to  backward  growth  and  late  frosts 
early  potatoes  will  probably  fetch  $2.50 
per  sack  wholesale. 


Notable  Negotiations  in  Nevada 
Lands. 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  capitalists 
are  back  of  a  project  to  develop  30,000 
acres  of  land  in  Lincoln  county,  Nevada. 
The  interested  parties  have  formed  the 
Nevada  Irrigation  Land  &  Development 
Co.  and  have  surveyors  preparing  maps 
of  the  land  desired.  Application  for  the 
segregation  of  this  area  has  been  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  Carey  act,  and  as 
soon  as  the  survey  is  completed  and  maps 
prepared  the  data  will  be  forwarded  to 
Washington. 


Need  Only  $22,000,000. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  River 
Improvement  Association  convened  at 
Rio  Vista  on  April  27,  two  hundred  dele 
gates  being  present.  The  project  of  in- 
stalling a  perfect  flood  control  system, 
which,  it  has  been  estimated,  would  cost 
$33,000,000,  was  the  principal  question 
discussed.  An  appropriation  of  $11,000,- 
000,  or  one-third  of  this  vast  sum,  has 
been  promised  by  Congress  for  this  pro- 
ject, and  it  was  decided  to  keep  this  fact 
constantly  before  the  property  owners  of 
the  affected  districts,  as  they  are  the  peo- 
ple who  will  have  to  find  the  other  two- 
thirds,  or  $22,000,000. 


Prepare  for  Big  Orange  Shipments. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Lindsay  Pack- 
ing House  Co.  have  voted  to  increase  their 
capital  stock  sufficient  to  build  an  addi- 
tion to  their  plant,  which  will  make  it 
the  largest  orange  packing  establishment 
in  the  world  and  give  it  a  capacity  to  han- 
dle twenty  carloads  daily.  Last  year  the 
association  graded,  packed  and  shipped 
513  cars,  but  the  constantly  increasing 
acreage  of  oranges  coming  into  bearing 
has  called  attention  to  the  need  of  enlarg 
ing  the  plant  and  its  capacity  to  handle 
the  fruit  with  the  necessary  dispatch. 


Good  Work  Goes  On. 

Large  tracts  of  land  between  Maxwell 
and  Sites  in  Colusa  county  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irri- 


gation Company  and  Los  Angeles  capi- 
talists, the  latter  having  been  interested 
in  citrus  culture  for  many  years  in 
southern  California.  Extensive  irrigation 
projects  are  to  be  commenced  at  once  to 
serve  an  area  of  about  6400  acres,  and  ex- 
perts in  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits  who 
have  made  minute  examination  of  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  claim  the 
tract  to  be  ideal  for  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  oranges,  lemons  and  olives. 


Sugar  Factory  Resuscitated. 

The  beet  sugar  factory  at  Visalia,  which 
has  been  closed  down  over  two  years,  will 
be  taken  over  by  San  Francisco  capital- 
ists whose  attorney  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  within  a  year  it  will  again 
be  operated.  The  deal  is  said  to  include 
the  transfer  of  1000  acres  suitable  for  beet 
growing,  and  the  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  'soon  be  approached  with  con- 
tracts for  the  production  and  sale  to  the 
new  owners  of  their  crops. 


Drouth  Resisting  Crops 

MILO  MAIZE 
KAFFIR  CORN 

SORGHUM 

ANli 

TURKESTAN  ALFALFA 

Wilte  for  prices 
Send  lor  our  1912  Catalogue,  mailed  Iree 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

SACtCAMENTO,  CAL. 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful   results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
I.'  s  Any  fit  s.  California 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan' sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.'WAGNFfi,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Large,  stocky,  well -rooted,  transplanted 
in  flats.  Just  the  thing  for  late  planting. 
Variety  "Stone" 


$1.00  per  hundred.    $9.00  per  thousand 


JOHN  F.  SWETT,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


WHAT  DO  0  ITAR1ANS  BELIEVE? 

And   other   Unitarian   IlK-rnt  lire 

Sent  Free. 

Address  P.  O.  Mission,  Klrst  Unitarian 
Church,  Franklin  and  Geary  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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THAT  BETTER  WAY  WITH  ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  Chairman  Industrial 
•         Accident  Board.] 

Suffering  some  twinges  of  conscience 
because  of  having  occupied  so  much  space, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Prf.ss  in  the  discussion  of  the  Roseberry 
law,  I  sought  to  shift  that  discussion  to 
private  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, Mr.  Williams  and  myself,  with  the 
purpose  of  setting  those  gentlemen  aright 
where  I  felt  that  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ashley,  at  least, 
prefers  a  public  medium  to  a  private, 
no  alternative  is  left  me  save  to  again 
trespass  upon  your  space,  Mr.  Editor,  or 
abandon  the  discussion,  which  I  am  loth 
to  do  as  long  as  those  gentlemen  persist 
in  being  in  error  as  to  material  facts. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  State  upon  the  fact,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Ashley,  in  your  issue  of 
April  20,  that  the  legislative  committee 
at  Lodi  believes  that  there  should  be  a 
law  that  will  compensate  injured  work- 
ers for  the  loss  sustained  through  acci- 
dent and  that,  at  the  proper  time,  those 
committees  expect  to  advance  some  plan 
that  may  prove  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. I  shall  await  the  announcement 
of  that  plan  with  great  interest,  and  I 
can  say  further  that  if  that  better  way 
proves  indeed  to  be  a  better  way,  undy- 
ing fame  awaits  those  who  will  point  it 
out,  for  the  world  does  not  now  know  a 
better  way  than  to  place  the  brunt  of 
the  cost  of  compensation  immediately 
upon  the  employer,  whether  he  be  farm- 
er or  factory  owner,  and  then  open  to 
him  abundant  means  for  insuring  against 
his  liability  at  what  it  is  really  worth 
to  carry  such  insurance. 

Mr.  Ashley  is  in  error  when  he  affirms 
that  all  of  my  arguments  for  compensa- 
tion are  founded  upon  the  basic  principle 
that  the  ultimate  consumer  should  pay 
the  cost  of  compensation  to  the  indus- 
trially injured.  The  basic  principle  of 
compensation  is  succinctly  stated  on  page 
8  of  the  little  pamphlet  to  which  he  re- 
fers, where  it  says  that  "An  awakening 
public  and  industrial  conscience  has  said 
of  this  that  it  is  not  right,  and  that 
each  industry  should  care  for  its  own 
killed  and  wounded  and  those  dependent 
upon  them."  That,  Mr.  Ashley,  is  the 
basic  principle  upon  which  "compensa 
tion"  is  founded  in  all  nations  of  the 
world  where  "compensation"  exists,  em- 
bracing all  of  Europe  except  Turkey  and 
the  Balkan  States,  Great  Britain  and 
nearly  all  of  her  dependencies,  and  ten' 
States  of  the  American  Union,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  Government  itself 
in  regard  to  its  own  employees. 

The  statement  on  page  S  of  the  pamph- 
let in  question,  that  "The  employer  will 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  bear  his  portion 
of  the  cost,  but  will  charge  it  into  the 
cost  of  production,  and  so  distribute  the 
burden  to  the  general  public,"  was  mere- 
ly the  statement  of  a  "general  rule"  to 
which  many  exceptions  will  be  found,  and 
not  a  basic  principle  justifying  the  law 
of  compensation. 

On  the  same  page  it  is  affirmed  that 
"It  will  not  be  easy  in  all  cases  to  make 
this  transfer  of  cost  to  the  consuming 
public  through  adding  it  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  selling  price,  but  it 
can  and  will  be  done  in  the  long  run," 
which  is  as  certainly  true  as  any  economic 
fact,  although  not  as  concretely  demon- 
strable as  some  facts  to  which  attention 
might  be  called. 

It  is  true  that  whatever  permanently 
decreases  the  cost  of  production  will, 
other  conditions  remaining  meanwhile 
unchanged,  ultimately  decrease  the  sell- 
ing price,  and  whatever  permanently  in- 


fi*0fl»  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  „„,— mi 

nS  »      BY    IRRIGATING   WITH   AMER  ICAN  f|] 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  OIVL.Y  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NEW  WAY 

Reasons  Why: 

Large  Capacity 

Easy  on  Men  and  Team 


HORIZONTAL  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  surpasses  all  ethers 


Convenience  in  Feeding 
Low  Power  Connection 


Portability    Suitability  to  California  Requirements 
Proved  by  Years  of  Experience 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


131-153  KANSAS  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


creases  the  cost  of  production  will,  other 
conditions  remaining  meanwhile  unchang 
ed,  increase  the  selling  price.  In  the 
case  of  the  farmer  the  condition  that 
may  not  remain  unchanged  is  likely  to 
be  the  price  of  land.  That  sponge  is 
not  unlikely  to  absorb  the  greater  por- 
tion of  every  form  of  advantage  gained 
in  decrease  in  cost,  or  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  commodity  produced  with  an  equal 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  farm 
cultivator  and  of  the  consumer  of  farm 
products. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  compensation 
provisions  of  the  Roseberry  law  do  not, 
as  Mr.  Ashley  implies,  make  the  farmer 
bear  the  "brunt"  of  compensation — that 
is  if  a  farmer  elects  to  come  under  "com- 
pensation." That  "brunt"  is  still  borne 
by  the  hurt  man.  Under  those  provisions 
of  that  law  tlfe  employer  bears  65  per- 
cent of  the  loss  of  earning  power,  lim- 
ited even  in  case  of  death  or  permanent 
total  disability  to  what  the  injured  per- 
son would  have  earned  in  three  years 
had  he  kept  on  at  work  uninjured,  while 
the  hurt  worker  takes  for  his  share  35 
per  cent  of  the  pecuniary  loss,  plus  the 
pain,  the  mutilation,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  possible  disfigurement  or  crip- 
pling, and  when  his  limited  compensation 
has  been  drawn  he  must  bear  the  whole 
loss  of  earning  power  as  best  he  may 
until  the  grave  c'.otos  over  him.  Can 
there  be  any  question  in  a  rational  mind 
as  to  which  of  the  parties,  the  employer 
or  his  injured  employee,  is  really  bearing 


the  "brunt"  of  that  burden?  Can  Mr. 
Ashley  himself  be  in  any  doubt  as  to 
which  he  would  rather  be,  the  farmer 
employer  with  an  insurable  liability  rest- 
ing upon  him,  or  the  farm  laborer  who 
has  fed  his  hand  into  a  feed-chopper,  has 
fallen  in  front  of  the  sickle  bar  of  a 
mowing  machine,  or  a  disc  plow,  has  been 
kicked  in  the  head  by  a  mule  or  gored 
by  a  pet  Jersey  bull? 

In  all  seriousness,  the  "brunt"  of  com- 
pensation for  industrial  injuries  under 
the  Roseberry  law  is  still  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  are  hurt.  What  they  are  to 
receive  under  that  law  from  their  em- 
ployers serves  no  more  than  to  tide  over 
a  period  of  severest  adversity  that  they 
may,  through  adaptation  to  their  changed 
condition,  somehow  again  become  self- 
sustaining.  In  most  countries  the  com- 
pensation runs  while  the  disability  lasts, 
even  if  it  lasts  for  life.  Instead  of  being, 
as  so  often  affirmed,  "drastic,"  the  com- 
pensation provisions  of  the  Roseberry  law 
are  among  the  most  moderate  in  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  Ashley  misunderstands  me  if  he 
conceives  that  I  defend  the  existing  facil 
ities  for  compensation  insurance.  If  he 
will  refer  to  page  17  of  the  pamphlet 
from  which  he  quotes,  he  will  find  this 
language:  "From  the  sandpoint  of  the 
public  welfare,  the  existing  condition  of 
accident  insurance  in  California  is  intol- 
erable." Nobody  defends  it.  Everybody 
concedes  that  something  must  be  done  to 
better  the  insurance  situation.    It  is  to 


Ma&TSmr  Own  Gas 

PI 

M  .chine  provides  the  Hume 
with  a  hatisfactory  Gas  Sup- 
ply.   C.as  to  Light  with.  Gas 
to  '  ook  with.    Gas  to  Heat 
Water  for  the  bam,  laundry 
and  other  uses  common  10 
city  coal  gas,  at  no  greaer 
cost    On  the  market  over  to 
years.     More  than  !5,0u0  In 
use.    Write  today  for  catalog 
to  -ttaie  Agents 

jf  3fl  \mericat  Aqencies,  Ltd. 

M      ;|    608  S.  Olive  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

KLLj  Carburetor under ^rtmndll 

insurance  and  not  to  a  "better  way"  of 
placing  the  initial  burden  of  industrial 
or  agricultural  accident  that  the  legisla- 
tive committees  at  Lodi  should  direct 
their  attention.  In  no  country  on  earth 
is  that  burden  placed  otherwise,  primar 
ily,  than  upon  either  the  employer  or  the 
workers,  or,  as  under  the  Roseberry  law, 
divided  between  them.  There  is  no  other 
place  to  put  it.  but  wherever  it  is  put, 
it  cannot  safely  be  carried  without  in- 
surance. Insurance  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  problem.  "Compensation"  is  not 
in  issue.  It  has  come  to  stay.  No  State 
or  nation,  having  once  adopted  that  prin- 
ciple, ever  abandoned  it,  and  California 
is  not  a  reactionary  State.  Therefore, 
gentlemen  of  Lodi,  address  yourselves  to 
a  live  issue  rather  than  to  a  dead  one. 
The  live  issue  needs  your  help. 
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Butter  Selling  Direct, 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
In  the  few  short  talks  on  the  commis- 
sion business  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Pacific  Rcral  Press  recently  there  was 
no  intention  to  intimate  that  the  producer 
should  endeavor  to  get  along  without  the 
commission  man,  but  only  that  he  should 
use  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  dealer. 
Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  producer  can  sell  direct,  and  in  that 
case  there  may  be  some  good  saving  in 
commission  charges,  freight  and  cost  of 
handling  generally.  One  such  case  is  that 
of  the  Yuba  City  Creamery  of  Sutter 
county,  owned  and  managed  by  George  R. 
Gallatin. 

This  creamery  was  started  in  January, 
1910,  in  connection  with  a  long  established 
bakery  business,  and  everything  was  put 
in  according  to  the  latest  model,  the  plant 
costing  $12,000.  It  includes  a  private 
water  system,  including  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus, refrigeration  and  ice  plant,  oil- 
burning  heating  outfit  and  the  usual  up- 
to-date  creamery  apparatus.  Electricity 
furnishes  all  power  used. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  only  a 
little  cream  had  been  contracted  for,  but 
by  the  end  of  summer  the  output  of  but- 
ter had  been  increased  to  600  pounds. 
This  spring  it  had  advanced  to  1200 
pounds,  and  during  the  heaviest  months 
will  be  half  as  much  again. 

Four  teams  are  out  collecting  the  cream, 
covering  six  different  routes,  and  two 
auto  trucks  have  been  purchased  which 
will  do  most  of  this  work. 

The  selling  of  butter  direct  grew  out 
of  the  bakery  business,  as  nearly  all  of 
the  private  customers  wanted  the  butter 
with  the  bread,  and  the  grocers  who 
bought  bread  wanted  it  too. 

Then  when  the  output  increased  over 
the  natural  demand,  word  was  sent  to 
other  grocers,  until  all  of  the  output  is 
sold.  Only  about  half  is  sold  in  Marys- 
ville  and  Yuba  City,  the  local  markets  of 
the  creamery,  the  rest  going  to  Oroville 
and  vicinity  and  as  far  down  as  Sacra- 
mento and  Placer  counties.  This  saves 
the  10%  commission  of  the  middleman,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  freight  to  and  from 
San  Francisco,  though,  of  course,  this 
could  not  be  done  by  all  creameries,  as 
the  local  markets  would  soon  be  over- 
supplied  and  most  of  the  butter  would 
have  to  take  just  the  same  route  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  was  sold  through  commis- 
sion men  or  direct. 

The  price  to  the  grocers  is  also  a  little 
over  quotation  (just  as  it  is  in  sales  made 
by  the  dealers),  so  the  profit  to  the  cream 
ery  is  the  difference  between  90%  of  the 
quotation  and  a  cent  or  so  above  it,  being 
offset  by  the  expense  of  selling  and  han- 
dling. 

Even  in  this  way  the  commission  man 
is  essential  in  fixing  the  price,  as  if  there 
were  no  commission  men  to  meet  and  by 
their  trading  to  fix  a  definite  market  price, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  creamery  man 
and  grocer  to  get  together  on  a  fair  work- 
able contract  that  would  allow  sales  to 
be  made  without  friction.  Now,  of  course, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  what  Mis- 
quotation established  at  the  daily  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange 
is  and  then  put  it  the  cent  or  two  above 
quotation,  the  regular  wholesale  price. 
The  price  fixed  by  the  dealer  is  hus  used 
in  direct  selling,  where  they  are  dis- 
pensed with,  and  they  are  indispensable 
after  all. 

Another  use  for  the  middleman  has 
come  in  disposing  of  a  surplus  and  mak- 
ing up  a  shortage,  as  it  is  next  to  Impos 
sible  to  have  the  output  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  demand.  Therefore,  in 
summer,  when  the  middlemen  relieve  the 
market  by  storing  butter  it  has  been 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  surplus  at 


Francisco  dealers.  It  is  against  reason 
to  expect  that  the  dealers  would  handle 
this  surplus  at  top  prices  just  to  accom- 
modate a  competitor,  as  a  creamery  is 
that  sells  direct,  so  what  butter  has  been 
sent  in  has  generally  been  paid  for  as 
"seconds"  or  "firsts,"  instead  of  the 
"extras"  which  the  regular  customers 
consider  it. 

Likewise  it  would  seem  unreasonable 
tvhen  butter  was  scarce  for  the  dealers  to 
supply  the  customers  of  the  creamery, 
when  the  creamery  was  a  competitor,  but 
had  done  nothing  to  provide  for  a  short- 
age by  cold  storage,  or  stored  in  times  of 
plenty  to  keep  the  market  from  going  to 
smash,  so  difficulty  has  also  been  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  good  butter  in  winter 
when  the  output  of  the  creamery  was  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  regular  customers, 
and  low  prices  have  been  secured  for  con- 
signed butter  in  summer  and  high  prices 
paid  for  poor  butter  in  winter,  all  on  ac 
count  of  trying  to  cut  out  the  middleman. 

The  demand  and  supply,  fortunately, 
have  regulated  each  other  quite  well  by 
means  of  variation  in  prices,  so  not  a 
great  deal  of  selling  in  summer  or  buying 
in  winter  has  been  necessary  and  little 
loss  sustained.  From  Christmas  to  March 
the  output  is  about  COO  to  700  pounds  of 
butter  per  day,  and  high  prices  have 
tended  to  keep  consumption  down  to  this 
figure. 

From  May  to  September  it  is  from 
1300  to  1S00  pounds,  and  low  prices  have 
also  tended  to  increase  the  consumption 
until  there  is  but  little  surplus. 

The  middlemen  provide  for  their  sur- 
plus by  storage,  and  storage  is  going  to  be 
done  at  the  creamery,  too,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  too  much  butter  in  summer 
nor  a  shortage  in  winter,  and  the  plan  of 
selling  direct  will  be  finally  solved.  As  it 
is,  the  profits  in  selling  direct  have  more 
than  made  up  for  the  little  loss  from  con- 
signments in  summer  and  the  high  prices 
paid  for  butter  in  winter. 

Several  other  creameries  sell  direct,  by 
a  separate  selling  staff,  like  the  Western 
Creamery  Co.  and  the  Central  Creamery 
Co.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  their  ma- 
chinery is  much  less  expensive  than  that 
of  a  regular  commission  concern,  and  ap 
parently  there  is  room  for  both. 


LOSS  OF  CALVES  BY  DAIRY 
COWS. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  gives  in  the  Farm 
Journal  this  hopeful  statement  about  bo- 
vine abortion,  which  is  grievous  in  this 
State  as  elsewhere.  He  says  mat  breed- 
ers and  owners  of  cattle,  and  especially 
those  who  have  herds  of  dairy  cows,  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  germ  caus- 
ing contagious  abortion  has  been  isolated 
and  cultivated.  Professor  Bang,  of  Co- 
penhagen, is  credited  with  this  labora- 
tory achievement.  He  has  also  been  ex- 
perimenting with  "abortin,"  a  prepara- 
tion made  from  the  germs — and  similar 
in  nature  to  tuberculin — with  which  a 
fair  degree  of  success  has  been  attained 
in  the  diagnosing  of  contagious  abortion. 
Work  with  cultures  of  the  germ  is  in 
progress  at  some  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  America.  One  in- 
teresting phase  of  the  work  is  the  exam- 
ination and  treatment  of  samples  of  blood 
from  suspected  cows.  Already  it  has 
been  found  possible  and  practical  to  de- 
termine from  a  blood  sample  properly 
prepared  and  treated  in  the  laboratory, 
whether  or  not  a  cow  is  affected  with 
contagious  abortion  germs. 

Chronic  barrenness  is  another  sub- 
ject that  is  receiving  scientific  attention 
at  the  present  time.  As  very  many  cases 
of  barrenness  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
contagious  abortion  germs,  the  scientific 
mastery  of  that  malady  may  settle  also 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  yon  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize- winning  rams: 
Cooper  3080 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wardnell  Honest) — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational, Chicago,  1907. 
I*.  Robert  105—  First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago,  1910. 
Altnmont  400S — First  Ram  Lamb.  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock.  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  4  champions;  Omaha, 
first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 


IJ- 


first  and  second  ram  Lambs 

Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,    BREEDERS   AM)  DAIRYMEN! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRI  ESI  AN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  In 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  buli 
calves  by  our  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  Is  a  grandson  of 
Pontlac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


^YES  WITHOUT  MllR 

Irf*^  Write  lor  Free  Booklet 


"How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Mill(" 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  (our  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  'where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mil)  feed    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factor> 
Established  at  Leicester.  England,  in  1800. 

LE  WIS- SI  MAS- J  ONES  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holsteln  Bulls  that  are  bred  In 
Great  Sire  lines.  We  have  eight 
young  Bulls  that  carry  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.  Hundreds  of 
cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fall  to 
produce  sons  that  are  successful  sires.  Bulls  carrying  the 
blood  of  Belle  Korndyke,  Canary's  Mercedes,  Beryl  Wayne, 
be  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggle  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Fipe  Ccmpany 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TAXKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER.  OH.,  WINE,  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

HIKING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES : 
.118  Market  St.,  Sun  Franclaco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station.  Portlaad,  Or,-. 
404  Equitable  Bank  DiIk..  I.om  Al    elen,  Cal. 


I   \(  TORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  \  \<;ei.es,  CAU. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETARI.E  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  SI.  (Nr.  4th)  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS    AIM  D    HOW    TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  J3 

PACIFIC  BUBAL  PBK88,   8  A  If  FRANCISCO 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain 
Dixon.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  and  GUERNSEY 
BULL,  CALVES,  six  months  and  under;  all 
well  enough  bred  and  good  enough  Indi- 
vidually to  commend  them  to  the  careful 
breeder. 

Five  Hampshires  shipped  to  Hawaii  last 
week! 

No  Cholera  or  Tuberculosis  guaranteed: 
If  not  good  enough,  send  them  back! 
Correspondence  solicited  from  interested 
parties!  Address 

J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bk.  BIdg.,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
or 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silver-tip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2B7.  BERKELEY.  CAI.. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is   to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANCISC" 
D  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArC  IV   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


the  question  of  sterility.  If  the  germs 
can  be  got  rid  of,  nature  should  reassert 
her  dominance  of  the  animal  and  the 
function  of  the  ovaries  be  resumed.  Mean- 
while, it  has  been  found  that  manipula- 
tion of  the  ovaries  of  a  barren  cow,  by 
way  of  the  rectum,  in  some  instances 
effects  the  breaking  down  or  rupture  of 
ovarian  cysts  which  have  caused  steril- 
ity, and  this  has  been  followed  by  nat- 
ural periods  of  heat,  formation  of  nor- 
mal ova  (eggs)  and  conception  when 
bred.  Vaginal  injections  of  yeast  mixture 
also  have  apparently  removed  the  cause 
of  barrenness,  and  alkaline  solutions  have 
in  other  cases  had  a  similar  effect.  The 
yeast  mixture  is  made  as  follows:  Make 
a  paste  of  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast 
in  a  little  warm  water  and  allow  to 
stand  in  a  moderately  warm  room  for 
twelve  hours;  then  stir  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water  and  allow  to  stand  for  an- 
other twelve  hours,  when  the  mixture 
will  be  ready  for  use.  Strain  and  inject 
into  the  vagina  by  means  of  a  large  syr- 
inge, or  fountain  syringe,  or  clean  rubber 
hose  and  funnel,  after  cleansing  the  pas- 
sage with  warm  water.  The  mixture 
should  be  used  blood  warm.  Make  the 
injection  as  soon  as  the  cow  is  seen  to 
be  in  heat,  and  have  her  bred  when  the 
heat  period  is  about  over.  A  batch  of 
yeast  mixture  may  be  made  once  daily 
about  the  expected  time  for  the  cow  to 
come  in  heat.  In  chronic  cases  it  is  well 
to  open  the  mouth  of  the  womb  before 
the  mixture  is  injected  into  the  vagina. 
The  alkaline  solution  is  made  of  soda  bi- 
carbonate half  an  ounce,  warm  water  half 
a  gallon;  or  pure  phosphate  of  soda  half 
an  ounce,  warm  water  half  a  gallon;  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (granular)  half  an 
ounce,  warm  water  one  gallon.  Inject 
twice  a  week  and  again  an  hour  before 
service. 


DAIRY  TEACHING  AT  THE 
LOMPOC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  Lompoc  High  School  is  offering  to 
give  a  short  course  for  dairymen  free  of 
cost  except  for  books  and  supplies  need- 
ed, which  should  not  amount  to  more 
than  two  or  three  dollars  to  each  person 
taking  the  course.  The  talks  and  experi- 
ments will  take  up  the  composition  of 
milk,  Babcock  testing  of  milk  and  cream, 
souring  of  milk  and  cream,  the  use  of 
the  lactometer  to  find  out  if  the  milk  is 
watered,  testing  foi»  moisture  in  butter, 
harmful  and  good  bacteria,  the  sanitary 
care  of  milk  and  the  reasons  for  it,  judg- 
ing dairy  cows  by  score  cards,  feeding 
cows,  testing  cows  for  tuberculosis,  and 
postmortem  examination  of  tuberculous 
cows. 

Each  dairyman  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  and  do  all  these  kinds  of  work.  The 
work  is  given  Saturday  afternoons  and 
began  April  20th. 

Principal  E.  L.  Mitchel  and  E.  P.  Terry, 
teacher  of  science  and  agriculture,  both 
of  the  Lompoc  High  School,  are  giving 
their  time  Saturday  forenoons  to  man- 
age this  work  for  the  dairymen  of  the 
valley.  Mr.  Terry  was  specially  trained 
for  this  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Mitchel  was  brought  up  on 
a  dairy  farm  and  is  in  touch  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  dairy  work. 

Dr.  Albert  Larsen  offers  services  along 
the  line  of  diseases  and  examination  of 
cattle.  Other  specialists  may  be  secured 
from  nearby  cities  to  give  lectures  upon 
special  subjects.  F.  T.  Aitken  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Creamery  Co.,  and  E.  L.  Hitch- 
cock of  the  Elkhorn  Creamery,  spoke  on 
May  4th. 

The  high  school  is  well  supplied  with 
apparatus  for  carrying  on  the  work  listed 
above.  The  trustees  offer  the  building 
and  apparatus  free  of  cost,  only  asking 
that  broken  apparatus  be  replaced. 

If  the  dairymen   learn    (many  know 


now)  to  handle  the  milk  and  cream  prop- 
erly so  that  their  cream  can  be  made 
into  first-class  butter  instead  of  second- 
class  butter,  they  will  financially  gain.  If 
they  learn  to  test  each  cow's  milk  foi 
butter-fat  and  do  it,  they  will  learn  that 
some  of  their  cows,  though  giving  a  lot 
of  milk,  may  not  be  giving  enough  butter- 
fat  to  pay  for  their  feed.  This  knowledge 
will  enable  them  to  replace  poor  cows 
with  better  ones  that  will  pay  for  their 
feed  and  return  some  profit. 

Since  many  of  the  dairymen  speak  Ital- 
ian, Mr.  Terry  has  written  up  the  experi- 
ments needed,  and  the  Italian  Department 
of  the  University  of  California  is  trans- 
lating them. 

There  are  now  fifteen  people  in  the  ex- 
perimental work,  and  in  the  lecture  and 
recitation  work  all  can  be  accommodated 
who  come.  There  will  be  lectures  of 
special  interest  to  housewives  about  the 
testing  and  care  of  milk,  and  anyone  in- 
terested, man  or  woman,  may  do  the  ex- 
perimental work. 

How  the  High  School  students  and  the 
dairymen  are  learning  to  test  milk  is 
told  by  the  Lompoc  paper  last  week:  "Mr. 
Terry  secured  a  sample  of  milk  which 
Mr.  Franks,  at  the  Southern  Pacific  de- 
pot receiving  station,  had  found  to  test 
exactly  five,  which  means  that  there  are 
five  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  every  100 
pounds  of  milk.  This  milk  was  tested 
by  ten  students  in  the  class  in  agricul- 
ture. Seven  got  exactly  5,  and  the  others 
got  5.1  or  4.9.  Very  accurate  testing  in- 
deed. 

"This  same  milk  was  tested  by  ten 
dairymen  on  the  first  day  of  the  Dairy 
Short  Course.  Nine  got  5  and  one  got 
5.1.  This  was  the  first  testing  experience 
for  nearly  all  of  these  dairymen.  This 
shows  that  nearly  every  dairyman  can 
easily  learn  to  make  accurate  tests  of  his 
milk  and  not  have  to  take  the  say-so  of 
the  receiving  agent." 


HEREFORD  PREMIUMS. 


Hereford  breeders  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  all  the  Hereford  Association 
special  appropriations  for  premiums  for 
1912  will  require  that  the  same  classifi- 
cations prevail  as  in  1911.  This  means 
that  the  agitation  for  the  mission  of  the 
aged  cow  from  aged  herds  and  from  the 
individual  class  will  not  affect  this  year's 
exhibits.  No  ruling  has  been  made  thus 
far  concerning  the  classification  for  1913. 
Breeders  who  expect  to  show  this  fall  can 

RAMB0UILLETS 

600  YEARLING)  DAMC 
300  2-YEHR-OLDi  ntUna 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULIARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


now  go  ahead  with  their  cows  and  get 
them  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

W.  M.  C. 


Where  Money  Is  Made 
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cows  at  Kirks-      I    where  profits  are 
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many  years.      f    cream  is  demanded, 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream 
Separators 

Are  Used  Exclusively 

There  is  good  reason  why 
dairymen  wanting  most 
money  and  making  most 
money  use  Tubulars  exclu- 
sively. They  know  by  investigation  and 
experience  that  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  and  therefore  skim  twice  as 
clean  as  others,  thus  paying  a  profit  no  other 
separator  can  pay.  And  they  know  that 
dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks  and  there- 
tore  produce  finer,  smoother,  higher  quality 
cream  than  others.  Many  of  these  men  have 
discarded  other  separators  for  Tubulars. 

If  you  value  extra  profit,  or  believe  that 
successful  men  are  the  kind  to  follow,  you 
gansmsnsa^ssjev-B  will  write  at  once  for 
Vf  2'tl  AbPvsaH  ""'  FREE  and  Hand- 
[■M^T^BlBl  some  CATALOG  No. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto.Can.;  Winnipeg. Can.  Agences  Everywhere 


HUH 

oroo  Medici. 


NIP 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

ri-H-H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-  GUARD  A  GAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
{aoi^fJTT)  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  JTIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  I860. 


c. 


Clean 
and 

Slippery 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Best 

Wagon 

Grease 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  to 


WHITTIER,  COBURN  COMPANY, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Straight  Alfalfa,  Other  Roughage,  or 

the  Silo. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Riral  Press.] 

In  every  ordinary  line  of  commercial 
life  any  improvement  in  method  that  is 
discovered  is  soon  adopted  by  every  promi- 
nent house  in  that  kind  of  business,  and 
all  soon  drift  into  any  new  system  of 
management  that  has  proved,  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  most  suitable  for  them. 
There  is  usually  no  great  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  what  systems  are  the 
most  profitable  to  pursue,  and  after  the 
decision  is  reached  it  is  acted  upon. 

The  proposition  of  feeding  in  the  dairy 
business  seems,  however,  to  still  be  one 
upon  which  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  big 
proportion  of  persons  are  feeding  In  a 
way  that  they  consider  is  not  entirely 
what  it  should  be. 

Cows  in  the  irrigated  alfalfa  districts 
can  be  fed,  of  course,  in  five  ways:  by 
pasturing  straight  on  alfalfa;  cutting  and 
feeding  green,  along,  perhaps  with  cured 
alfalfa;  by  giving  cured  alfalfa  only,  ex- 
cept when  other  roughage  comes  to  hand 
in  various  incidental  ways;  by  feeding 
other  kinds  of  roughage,  as  Indian  corn, 
stock  beets,  or  some  of  the  sorghums  with- 
out the  silo;  and  growing  and  feeding 
these  with  silo.  Of  all  these  systems  those 
who  have  adopted  the  latter  are  satisfied 
and  asking  no  radical  change,  and  others, 
although  feeding  cured  alfalfa,  only  look 
forward  to  the  silo  with  pleasant  antici- 
pation. 

As  a  general  practice  feeding  cured  al- 
falfa solelv  seems  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  five  metnods  in  alfalfa  regions, 
pasturing  being  done  enough  to  give  It 
some  standing,  although  the  waste  and 
damage  to  the  alfalfa  generally,  and  the 
fewer  cows  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  per 
acre  causes  few  persons  to  consider  it  an 
improvement  on  the  cured  alfalfa  plan. 

As  far  as  raising  other  supplemental 
Ci|ps  to  go  with  alfalfa  is  concerned  a  trip 
through  Stanislaus  county  seems  to  show 
that  a  person  would  need  a  fine  toothed 
comb  to  find  more  than  half  a  dozen  dairy- 
men who  will  do  that  systematically  un- 
less they  have  a  silo  to  put  the  fresh  fod- 
der in  it  when  it  is  cut. 

Now,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  cream- 
ery man  in  Modesto,  the  center  of  the 
greatest  alfalfa  dairying  county  in  Cali- 
fornia, who  would  not  be  pleased  to  see 
his  patrons  growing  other  crops  to  go 
with  alfalfa.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  dairymen  to  speak  of  that  do  not 
think  that  the  cows  would  relish  a  little- 
change  of  diet. 

A  man  would  soon  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
either  mentally  or  physically  if  he  had 
nothing  to  eat  except  fried  ham  and 
boiled  potatoes,  or  any  other  two  foods 
that  he  could  choose,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Yet  that  is  one  food  better  than 
the  cows  are  given,  as  they  have  but  one 
thing,  alfalfa,  and  that  put  up  every  day, 
and  every  time  every  day  In  the  same 
style.  Only  the  fact  that  the  cow  is  dif 
ferent  mentally  and  physically  from  man 
enables  her  to  stand  the  monotony  of  the 
thing. 

The  actual  results  of  that  kind  of  diet 
are  amazingly  good,  better  than  a  mix- 
ture of  poorer  foods  in  climates  less  fa- 
vored by  nature  than  that  of  California, 
bat  possibly  these  fine  results  have  de- 
layed the  recognition  of  the  finer  results 
that  come  from  the  addition  of  a  little 
fresh  sorghum,  Indian  corn,  or  other  such 
food  to  the  diet. 

Om:  Man's  Exi'kkiknce. — Why  dairymen 
feed  cured  alfalfa,  and  that  alone,  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  It  is  illustrated  on 
the  dairy  of  Guy  H.  Miller,  near  Modesto, 
the  owner  of  an  exceptionally  good  herd 


of  registered  Jerseys.  How  good  stock, 
well  kept,  can  thrive  on  alfalfa  hay  alone 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  record  for 
milk  and  butter  production  on  the  ranch  is 
continually  advancing,  one  cow,  and  12 
years  old  at  that,  giving  recently  48  lb. 
of  milk  per  day,  with  ordinary  care  and 
feed,  which  is  going  some  for  a  high 
testing  Jersey. 

Pasturing  was  never  tried  systemati- 
cally on  the  ranch,  owing  to  its  self-evi- 
dent disadvantages.  Among  these  are  the 
danger  of  bloat,  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  serious  in  a  herd  of  choice  regist- 
ered cattle  than  it  ever  could  be  on  an 
ordinary  dairy,  the  damage  to  the  alfalfa, 
and  the  waste  in  feeding,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  cattle  to  eat  only  the 
choice  morsels  and  let  the  other  go.  The 
method  of  giving  them  such  a  small 
amount,  of  pasture  that  they  would  be 
starved  into  eating  everything  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Soiling  is  all  right  in  its  place.  That 
phase  in  California  seems  in  practice  to 
be  more  on  the  large  dairies  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  help,  rather  than  on 
small  places  where  the  owner,  and  per- 
haps one  other  man  does  all  the  work. 

It  was  tried  one  year,  but  given  up  as 
a  bad  job.  Under  that  system  the  cows 
were  fed  the  green  alfalfa  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  cured  hay  night  and 
morning.  After  milking  and  cleaning  up 
the  stable,  disposing  of  the  milk  and  such 
other  chores  as  followed  milking,  the 
green  alfalfa  was  cut  for  the  cows.  By 
the  time  it  was  cut,  and  in  it  was  noon, 
and  when  the  alfalfa  for  hay  was  cut  in 
the  afternoon,  and  other  absolutely  essen- 
tial work  completed,  it  was  milking  time 
again.  Thus  most  of  the  work  had  to  be 
gone  over  too  hurriedly  to  get  it  well  done 
and  there  was  no  time  left  for  those 
things  that  come  up  out  of  the  routine, 
but  needed  attention.  The  cows,  of  course, 
did  better,  but  life  is  too  short,  and  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 

One  year  some  sorghum  was  raised, 
the  year  that  alfalfa  was  fed  fresh.  Ow- 
ing to  a  delay  in  preparing  the  ground 
there  was  a  somewhat  poor  stand.  The 
cows  did  very  well  on  it,  but  the  work  of 
cutting  just  enough  for  one  feed  was  as 
great  as  with  the  alfalfa,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  alfalfa  that  could  be  secured 
from  the  land  also  made  that  unprofitable. 
It  would  have  been  different  if  the  sor- 
ghum could  have  been  cut  and  put  into 
aa  silo  at  one  time,  but  without  the  silo 
cutting  all  at  once  and  curing  it,  is  our 
of  the  question,  as  the  waste  and  loss  in 
the  food  value  from  letting  the  sorghum 
dry  is  enormous. 

Every  fall  some  good  is  gotten  out  of 
Egyptian  corn,  the  corn  being  raised  for 
hogs,  but  that  is  only  incidental.  Stock 
beets,  raised  experimentally  proved  some- 
what less  profitable  than  the  sorghum, 
some  of  which  may  be  planted  again,  and 
probably  a  silo  erected,  in  which  case 
enough  to  fill  it  will  always  be  planted. 

These  experiences  are  more- or  less  typi- 
cal of  most  dairymen,  except  those  who 
work  on  a  large  scale  with  plenty  of  hired 
help,  so  raising  other  crops  without  the 
silo  is  seldom  done. 

The  Status  ok  tiik  Silo. — The  statu? 
of  the  silo  is  possibly  a  little  hard  to  de- 
termine accurately.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  it  is  considered  a  part  of 
"scientific"  farming,  and,  therefore  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  emulation, 
better  in  theory  than  practice.  Perhaps 
it  is  thought  good,  but  not  essential,  an 
expense  and  yet  more  or  less  of  an  experi- 
ment. But  silos  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common,  being  usually  in  groups 
in  places  where  some  one  has  had  one 


for  a  while  and  his  neighbor  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  considering  it  a  real  part  of 
dairying,  not  onl  ya  theory.  An  offhand 
estimate,  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  take 
a  census  of  them  by  the  writer,  is  that 
there  are  about  a  dozen  in  Stanislaus 
county  east  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  about 
half  of  these  are  not  a  great  distance 
from  Ceres. 

One  of  the  first  persons  here  to  con- 
struct a  silo,  if  not  the  first,  was  George 
F.  Wood,  who  has  finished  the  fourth 
year  with  his,  and  a  little  in  the  Way 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  with  it 
will  not  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  silo  is  built  of  wood,  not  concrete, 
which  seems  popular  where  the  builder 
has  plenty  of  money.  It  is  50  feet  around, 
or  about  16  feet  across,  and  32  feet  high. 
All  of  this  is  above  ground,  which  is  not 
the  best  way  to  do,  as  it  makes  an  extra 
lift,  and  eight  of  those  32  feet  might  just 
as  well,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  be  under 
ground. 

The  frame  is  composed  of  2  by  3  up- 
rights, placed  one  foot  apart.  To  these, 
inside,  was  nailed  a  layer  of  resawed 
lumber,  broken  joints,  of  course,  to  give 
strength  to  the  structure.  On  this  was  a 
layer  of  building  paper,  to  make  it  air 
tight,  then  another  layer  of  the  re-sawed 
lumber.  The  cost  was  about  $75.  and  the 
capacity  is  about  120  tons. 

There  is  talk  of  concrete  being  durable, 
but  any  weakness  of  this  silo  is  yet  to  de- 
velop and  no  damage  to  ensilage  through 
the  entrance  of  air  from  the  side  has  been 
noted.  The  ensilage  is  thrown  down  a 
chute  along  one  side,  drops  into  a  large 
wheelbarrow  and  is  taken  into  the  cows, 
and  fed  in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay. 

About  10  or  12  acres  are  generally 
planted  to  corn,  though  some  is  fed  di- 
rect and  never  gets  in  the  silo.  This  corn 
is  raised  on  old  alfalfa  land,  and  the  after 
effect  of  the  alfalfa  keeps  the  land  from 
feeling  any  drain  from  the  corn,  and  the 
oat  hay  that  is  taken  off  before  the  corn 
is  planted. 

These  oats  grow  with  the  winter's 
rainfall,  and  do  just  as  well  as  if  they 
never  knew  that  the  corn  was  to  follow 
them,  so  full  crops  of  both  corn  and  oats 
help  to  offset  the  loss  of  alfalfa  that 
would  otherwise  be  grown.  The  average 
crop  of  fodder  is  about  10  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  in  favored  spots  it  runs  up  to  25  tons 
to  the  acre.  This  is  the  ordinary  valley 
upland,  not  river  bottom,  which  could 
do  better  for  corn.  As  the  ten  tons  of 
green  corn  furnish  quite  a  bit  more  of 
food  units  than  10  tons  of  green  alfalfa, 
besides  being  of  a  nature  that  is  in- 
tensely pleasing  to  the  cows  and  better 
for  them  than  the  same  amount  of  food 
units  in  alfalfa  hay,  it  can  be  seen  that 
this  and  the  oats  are  more  profitable 
than  so  much  green  alfalfa  would  be. 

The  Feed  r  Makes. — About  30  cows 
were  fed  this  winter  on  90  tons,  more  or 
less,  from  some  time  in  September  into 
the  first  week  in  April.  The  feeding  was 
begun  as  soon  as  the  silo  was  filled,  and 
the  only  waste  was  around  the  edges,  the 
lowest  foot  or  so.  Ordinarily  what  silage 
gets  a  little  mouldy  is  liked  by  the  hogs, 
so  it  is  not  an  absolute  loss  by  any  means 

Usually  the  common  yellow  field  corn 
is  grown.  One  year  a  special  ensilage 
corn  was  planted  as  an  experiment,  and 
while  the  quality  was  excellent  the 
greater  yield  of  the  surrounding  yellow 
corn  probably  more  than  offset  the  bet- 
ter quality  of  the  other. 

The  corn  is  harvested  and  put  into  the 
silo,  by  contract,  at  $1.50  per  ton,  so 
actually  the  expense  of  starting  the  silo 
was  no  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  silo 
ilself.  The  corn  is  usually  cut  so  green 
that  it  has  moisture  enough  to  be  self- 
preserving.  One  year  it  was  cut  a  little 
late,  and  water  was  added  to  keep  it, 
which  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  as  other- 
wise a  dry  rot  or  mold  may  set  in.  This 


happened  once  to  the  owner  of  another 
silo  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  crop 
was  a  loss. 

While  the  silo  is  being  filled  with  corn 
the  salt  is  being  thrown  plentifully  in  too, 
so  that  the  ensilage  is  decidedly  salty. 
The  cows  like  the  ensilage,  they  like  the 
salt,  and  they  develop  a  big  thirst.  As 
this  thirst  is  satisfied  the  pleasant  reflec- 
tions on  their  menu,  and  the  beneficial 
physiological  effects  of  the  succulent  diet 
causes  a  very  large  part  of  that  food  to 
be  absorbed  and  changed  into  good  but- 
ter-fat and  milk  solids,  to  the  delight  of 
the  cows  and  the  satisfaction  of  their 
owner.  Meanwhile  the  extra  water  drank 
furnishes  the  fluid  that  carries  this  fat 
and  the  solids. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  prove  just  how 
much  more  milk  the  cows  give,  just  how 
much  alfalfa  the  oats  and  corn  take  the 
place  of,  just  what  the  extra,  or  less,  cost 
of  raising  alfalfa  or  the  other  crops  may 
be,  but  the  cows  have  their  change  of 
diet,  the  land  has  its  change,  the  ex- 
pense is  not  great  and  everybody  and 
thing  seems  satisfied.  Whether  it  is 
worth  while  trying  each  man  must  judge 
for  himself. 
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One  of  the  first  things 
a  farmer  should  know 
about  his  Pump  is  Who 
Makes  It  ? 

Farmers  have  learned  through 
buying  implements  that  much  de- 
pends on  tile  reliability  of  the  Arm 
from  which  he  buys. 

Farmers  have  been  buying  pumps 
in  large  numbers  only  during  the 
last  few  years.  Before  that  time,  the 
great  pump  buyers  were  miners  and 
ship  owners. 

Ask  any  miner  or  marine  engi- 
neer his  opinion  of  the  Dow  Pump. 
In  every  Instance  his  answer  wlH 
be  the  same. 

"For  economy  and  service  it  can- 
not be  beat." 

And  tbat  would  have  been  the  re- 
ply had  you  asked  the  same  question 
at  any  time  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years. 

We  are  now  building  a  full  line 
of  pumps  for  farmers;  horizontal 
centrifugals  for  the  man  .who  has 
water  near  the  level  of  his  land; 
vertical  centrifugals  for  the  man 
who  must  dig  a  pit  to  reach  his 
water,  and  the 

Dow  Duplex 
Deep  Well  Pump 

shown  above,  for  the  man  who  must 
go  diM'p  for  his  water. 

Each  of  these  types  has  its  par- 
ticular field,  and  it  matters  not  the 
simplicity  or  difficult  features  of 
your  irrigation  problems,  the  service 
obtained  through  use  of  a  Dow  pump 
will  give  yon  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  irrigation. 

l  ull  or  virile  either  olllce  for  bul- 
letin. 


GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING 
ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  Sheldon  Bid** 
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25  First  Glass  DAIRY  COWS  for  Sale 

These  cows  are  tuberculin  tested  and  offered 
at  prices  that  make  them  a  bargain. 

Apply  W.   M.  CARRUTHERS, 

Examiner  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 


WE  HAVE  DELIVERED  100  RODS  FREE 

To  the  following  successful  contestants  in  our  word  contest.  We  have  never 
seen,  nor  have  we  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any  of  them.  We  congratulate 
them  upon  their  success — they  certainly  racked  their  brains. 


S.  E.  Nill.  R.  R.  8,  Box  22  E,  Fresno  Cal  Submitted  30  words 

Preston  Clark,  Box  393,  Fallon,  Nev   "  28 

Louise  Cunningham,  R.  D.  13A,  Exeter,  Cal   "  28  " 

C.  W.  Jenkins,  Live  Oak,  Cal   "  28 

B.  H.  von  Glahn,  Ripon,  Cal   "  28  " 

L.  C.  Scarlett,  Suisun,  Cal   "  28  " 

Z.  E.  Swan,  R.  7,  Box  258,  San  Jose,  Cal   "  28 

H.  Barter,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  71,  Anaheim,  Cal   "  28  " 

Albert  Crites,  Live  Oak,  Cal   "  27 

Mrs.  James  B.  Patterson,  Burnt  Ranch,  Cal   "  27  " 


Mr.  Nill  of  Fresno  submitted  the  greatest  number  of  words.  Here  is  his 
list  of  30: 

A,  AS.  AN,  AT,  CAR,  BE.  ME.  AVE,  EM,  ERN.  NEW,  DEN.  RED.  LEG,  PEN. 
EVE,  CENT,  I,  IN,  IT,  IS,  IF,  SIN,  GO,  ON,  NO,  UP,  US,  CRY,  SLY. 

We  will  prove  by  the  lucky  ones  that  we  have  delivered  to  them  the  best 
and  most  durable  fence  on  the  market. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  SUCCEED — DON'T  WORRY.  We'll  give  you 
another  chance — and  when  we  offer  another  prize,  be  sure  and  read  instructions. 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

WIRE  FENCE         GASOLINE  ENGINES         LOUDEN'S  HAY  TOOLS 
HAY  CARRIERS  AND  SANITARY  BARN  DEVICES 

Get  our  catalog — you'll  need  out-.  A  postal  addressed  to  our  Fence  Dept.  at 
72  Fremont  St.  Mill  liriiiK  it. 


QUINTO  RANCH  AND  HERDS. 

(Continued  From  Page  409.) 

he  roamed  will  now  be  found  steers  which, 
when  made  a  finished  product,  can  com- 
mand a  bonus  for  their  finish  and  qual- 
ity. 

But  the  raising  of  bulls  has  not  been 
abundant  here,  because  under  Mr.  How- 
ard's management  the  pure-bred  herd  has 
been  advanced,  and  the  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  has  been  clinched 
by  the  repeated  sale  after  sale  to  sat- 
isfied customers.  When  the  history  of 
the  Short-horn  in  California  is  written, 
the  name  of  the  Howards,  father  and 
son,  will  occupy  many  pages;  for  to 
them  is  due  largely  the  pioneer  work  o!' 
this  great  breed.  At  the  time  when  a 
registered  bull  was  a  great  price  at  $50 
(and  at  that  price  it  was  a  losing  game) 
all  bulls  they  could  not  sell  were  used 
on  their  range,  having  the  faith  that  at 
some  time  would  come  the  demand  for 
a  better  bull,  so  what  was  lost  in  the 
registered  stock  department  was  gained 
in  the  improvement  of  their  range  cows. 

How  THE  Stock  Is  Handled. — There 
are  perhaps  now  on  the  Howard  ranch 
200  registered  Short-horns,  which  are  run 
profitably  and  help  to  increase  the  profits 
of  this  cattle  ranch.  They  are  main- 
tained as  near  as  possible  on  nature's 
production  of  grasses;  1600  acres,  more 
or  less,  is  set  aside  for  the  Short-horn 
herd  at  the  Quinto  for  their  winter  quar- 
ters. This  land  is  well  sheltered  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  rich  natural 
grass.  When  the  cattle  are  moved  from 
this  pasture  to  their  summer  quarters, 
enough  old  grass  is  always  left  to  pro 
tect  the  young  early  feed,  so  that  after 
the  first  of  February  of  each  year  the 
grass  is  usually  ready  to  turn  on  to.  The 
cows  are  generally  ranged  on- this  pas- 
ture during  the  calving  time,  and  at  the 
Quinto  creek,  where  the  cows  water,  have 
been  built  four  large  box  stalls  and  cor 
rals,  where  the  herd  bulls  are  kept,  be- 
cause here  in  the  winter  quarters  most 
of  the  breeding  is  done.  One  man  is 
kept  to  (io  nothing  but  look  after  this 
work.  Here  is  a  case  where  specializ- 
ing is  practised  and  splendid  results  have 
been  obtained.  One  year  90  calves  were 
produced  from  a  little  over  100  cows. 
Along  about  June,  when  the  range  begins 
io  dry  up,  this  herd  is  moved  down  to 
the  Howard  alfalfa  ranch  near  Newman, 
a  section  of  rich  soil,  which  lies  under 
irrigation;  and  in  the  calley  there  they 
are  kept  the  rest  of  the  year,running  on 
the  green  alfalfa  in  summer  and  being 
given  alfalfa  hay  in  the  winter  until  the 
grass  in  the  hills  is  ready  for  them.  With 
this  change  of  feed  the  cows  thrive  well 
and  produce  naturally,  as  a  rule.  A:.y 
time  of  the  year  this  herd  of  Short-horns 
can  be  seen  like  beef,  and  Mr.  Howard 
credits  this  to  the  change  of  conditions 
and  feed.  These  cows  never  had  a  mouth- 
ful of  grain  in  their  lives  and  weigh,  most 
of  the  time,  from  1200  to  1700  pounds. 

The  Breeding. — The  building  up  of  this 
herd  has  taken  a  great  many  years  of 
careiul  study  and  the  selection  of  new 
blood  in  the  way  of  herd  bulls  has  been 
watched  with  marked  success.  When  Ed- 
ward W.  Howard  took  up  the  work,  the 
cows  had  been  bred  along  range  lines,  gen- 
erally giving  them  these  rustling  qualities 
absolutely  necessary  when  the  main  fun- 
damental object  is  to  produce  a  high-class 
Short-horn  on  practically  nature's  grasses 
only.  After  considerable  thought  and 
study  it  was  determined  to  catch,  halter, 
break  and  handle  some  of  the  young 
things  and  show  them  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Sacramento.  The  results  of  showing 
at  the  fair  were  gratifying;  more  inspira- 
tion was  put  into  the  project  and  further 
advancement  was  determined.  It  was 
found,  after  handling  the  young  things. 


that  they  lacked  a  good  deal  of  the  then 
popular  type,  and,  as  success  in  all  ven- 
tures in  the  live  stock  world  is  to  breed  to 
the  demand,  a  necessary  remedy  was 
sought. 

H.  T.  Brown,  of  Minneapolis,  at  that 
time  in  the  lime-light  by  being  the  leading 
show-yard  man  in  the  Middle  West  re- 
garding Short-horns,  was  visiting  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  advised  Mr.  Howard  to  go 
East  and  get  a  bull  that  would  improve 
his  stock.  Mr.  Howard  went  East,  and 
the  result  was  the  purchase  of  the  Scotch 
bull,  King  Spicy,  and  several  high-class 
cows.  This  bull  worked  a  wonderful 
change  among  the  Quinto  Short-horns. 
He  was  a  bull  of  rigid  constitution,  of 
great  scale  and  wonderfully  heavy  meated, 
although  a  little  on  the  coarse  order,  but 
he  had  the  great  transmitting  power  back 
of  him,  and  his  heifers  can  be  picked  out 
of  the  herd  today  by.  any  good  stockman. 
This  bull  was  more  along  beef  lines  than 
anything  else,  and,  as  the  demand  was 
calling  for  a  bull  along  dairy  lines,  Mr. 
Howard,  on  one  of  hrs  trips  East,  pur- 
chased the  great  dairy  Short-horn  bull, 
Oxford,  Grand  Duke.  This  bull  was  at 
one  time  in  1904  made  first  in  his  class  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  the  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  being  the  man  who  showed 
him.  The  Oxford  Duke  heifers  are  now 
quite  numerous  in  the  Quinto  herd;  large, 
roomy  cows  with  plenty  of  scale  and 
strong  constitutions,  although  they  lack  a 
little  in  covering  and  finish,  but  they  are 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  cows.  To  get 
the  great  covering  and  finish  on  our  pres- 
ent day  Short-horns,  a  bull  of  that  char- 
acter was  needed  to  breed  to  the  Oxford 
Duke  cows,  so  Straight  Archer,  one  of  the 
very  best  bulls  brought  to  the  coast,  was 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  harem.  This 
bull  had  a  record  in  the  East  both  as  a 
breeder  and  a  show  bull,  but,  as  Mr.  How- 
ard believes  that  an  aged  bull  belongs  at 
home  and  not  at  the  shows,  he  never  was 
fitted  and  shown  in  California,  so  the 
Quinto  herd  of  Short-horns  has  profited 
by  it,  because  this  bull  has  worked  mar- 
velous changes  the  four  or  five  years  he 
did  service  as  the  property  of  Mr.  How- 
ard. Now  at  the  head  of  this  herd  is  Col- 
lege Count,  an  Eastern  winner,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  he  has  few 
equals  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  go  into 
the  details  regarding  the  winnings  of  this 
great  herd  of  Short-horns,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally known  to  most  of  our  readers.  It 
ie=  only  fair,  though,  to  Mr.  Howard  to  say 
here  that  he  is  pioneering  the  pure-bred 
steer  business  of  this  State;  a  great  essen- 
tial to  the  forwarding  cause  of  the  pure 
bred  business,  and  just  recently  he 
showed  two  head  at  the  Pacific  National 
Show  at  Portland,  where  they  stood  sec- 
ond and  third  in  class,  and  after  the  show 
they  were  sold  for  slaughter,  realizing  the 
company  over  $500. 

Recbuiting  the  Dairy. — The  Howard 
Company  owns  500  acres  of  alfalfa  land 
near  Gustine,  which  is  used  chiefly  for 
running  their  Short-horn  herd,  taking 
care  of  the  calf  crop  from  their  range 
alter  weaning  and  providing  hay  to  finish 
what  steers -the  range  could  not  get  off, 
which  would  not  pay  to  hold  over.  A 
herd  of  grade  Short-horn  dairy  cows  is 
also  kept  here,  manufacturing  alfalfa  into 
milk  and  cream  to  help  increase  the  rev 
enue.  All  heifer  calves  are  raised  on 
skim-milk  with  a  little  grain  ration  and 
kept  on  this  ranch  until  they  are  a  year 
old.  They  are  then  taken  to  a  good  pas 
ture  on  the  Quinto  especially  kept  for 
them,  where  they  run  until  they  are  ready 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  dairy  as  milk 
cows.  Nothing  but  first-class  registered 
dairy  Short-horn  bulls  are  used,  so  that 
the  heifer  calf  rightly  developed  is  usu- 
ally superior  to  her  mother. 

Irrigation  Development, — This  ranch 
has  increased  so  in  value  of  late  years,  on 


account  of  its  lying  close  to  the  growing 
town  of  Gustine,  that  the  company  expects 
to  dispose  of  it  as  soon  as  preparation  can 
be  made  for  some  land  to  take  its  place. 
After  a  good  deal  of  figuring  and  plan- 
ning, it  has  determined  to  build  a  dam  and 
conserve  the  waters  of  the  Quinto  creek 
and  cover  1400  acres  with  this  water, 
planting  this  whole  acreage  to  alfalfa. 
The  dam  is  now  nearly  completed  and  its 
capacity  is  60,000,000  cubic  feet;  its  height 
is  40  feet;  length  1890  feet.  There  are 
now  100  acres  of  this  land  seeded  to  al- 
falfa, and  the  rest  will  be  put  in  next 
year.  Mr.  Howard  expects,  when  this 
project  is  completed  and  running  satis- 
factorily that  it  will  greatly  reduce  the 
labor  bills  of  finance,  as  all  the  depart- 
ments will  be  together  and  under  one 
head. 

The  Grain  Branch— All  the  low  lands 
of  this  great  ranch  on  the  San  Joaquin 
side  are  devoted  to  growing  grain.  The 
summer  fallow  method  is  practiced  alto- 
gether, and,  as  a  rule,  large  crops  of  grain 
are  obtained  and  where  the  grain  is  heavy 
the.  straw  is  generally  very  plentiful. 
This  straw  is  used  for  all  purposes  that 
it  can  be.  Every  particle  of  it  is  gathered 
up  and  stacked  for  future  use.  This  dry 
year  found  it  of  great  value  in  many  ways 
regarding  feeding  the  stock,  and  mixed 
with  alfalfa  the  cattle  clean  it  all  up 
thoroughly. 

The  Horses. — There  is  a  side  issue  on 
this  ranch  which  should  be  mentioned, 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  run 
ning  of  a  great  plant  like  this,  and  that 
is  the  horse.  Mr.  Howard,  being  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  naturally  liked  to  see 
a  good  horse,  so  the  Shire  horse  was  the 
one  adopted  to  carry  on  the  work.  A  few 
registered  mares  and  a  registered  stallion 
of  the  Shire  breed  were  imported,  and 
from  this  foundation  can  now  be  found 
on  the  Howard  estate  the  greatest  eollec- 
tion  of  Shire  mares  that  the  writer  knows 
of  in  this  State.  The  blood  of  the  horse. 
British  Oak,  which  did  so  much  good  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  breed  on  the  How- 
ard ranch  can  be  found  all  over  the 
ranches  around  Newman  and  Gustine,  and 
usually  where  you  find  mares  weighing 
from  1600  to  1800  pounds  they  can  be 
traced  back  to  old  British  Oak.  It  might 
be  well  to  say  here  that  blessed  is  a  com- 
munity that  has  a  man  of  brains  and 
money  in  its  midst  and  who  is  not  afraid 
to  use  both.  Such  is  the  case  around  New- 
I  man,  and  Mr.  Howard  is  the  man.  This 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  OUR 
NEXT  AUCTION  SALE 

LAST  OF  THE  FAMOUS  HORSESHOE 
BAR  BRAND  FOR  THIS  SEASON.  THE 
BEST  YET. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  7th 

AT  1  AND  8  P.  M. 

WESTERN  HORSE  MARKET 

14TH  AND  VALENCIA  STS. 

We  have  to  arrive  and  at  private  sale 
Thursday,  May  2,  two  carloads  gentle  Utah 
draft  and  work  horses,  weight  1,100  "to 
1,500  lbs.;  all  blocky  built  and  good  heavv 
boned;  gentle  and  ready  to  bitch  right  up 
and  go  to  work. 

E.  STEWART  &  CO..  Live  Stock  Dealers. 


year  the  great  imported  Shire  horse,  Knot- 
tingly  Squire,  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Quinto  draft  horse  department. 
This  horse  stood  ninth  in  a  class  of  sev- 
eral hundred  at  the  English  Royal  last 
year,  and  it  takes  some  horse  to  stand  in 
this  place  at  a  London  show,  the  home  of 
the  breed.  Time  and  time  again  the  fire 
departments  in  the  big  cities  of  the  coast 
have  drawn  from  this  ranch  for  their 
horses.  The  San  Francisco  fire  depart- 
ment has  bought  at  one  time  as  many  as 
thirty  head,  and  this  is  pretty  clear  proof 
of  what  can  be  done  in  breeding  draft 
horses  if  the  right  start  is  made  and  great 
care  taken  as  the  work  goes  on.  Every 
big  man  who  can  afford  it  has  generally 
some  little  hobby  he  likes  to  practice,  and 
Mr.  Howard's  is  polo.  He  likes  the  game 
as  a  duck  likes  water,  and  has  made  good 
at  it.  He  has  for  years  been  raising  polo 
ponies  for  the  market,  and  when  one 
knows  that  the  great  "Firecracker"  and 
"Julia"  were  bred  and  developed  by  him, 
it  shows  that  he  is  nearly  master  of  the 
situation.  The  system  of  running  this 
great  place  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Estrella  Ranch  Company,  written  up  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  few  weeks  ago. 
In  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Howard  who  showed 
the  Estrella  Company  the  system  prac- 
ticed by  them  both. 

The  Owner's  Eye. — A  beautiful  home 
was  built  on  ,the  Quinto  last  year,  where 
Mr.  Howard  expects  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  from  now  on,  and  at  present  his 
whole  family  is  living  there.  However, 
they  still  retain  their  San  Mateo  home, 
where  the  summer  months  will  no  doubt 
be  spent.  This  living  on  the  ranch  allows 
Mr.  Howard  to  be  near  the  work  he  loves 
so  well,  and  the  prediction  is  a  brighter 
future  for  the  Quinto  ranch  than  it  has 
yet  attained. 
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Intensive  Sheep  Farming. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Riral  Press.] 

Recently  an  account  was  given  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  what  was  ex- 
pected in  raising  sheep  on  20  acres.  In- 
tensive sheep  farming  has  already  been 
conducted  for  five  years  by  Chas.  T. 
Laugenour  of  Yolo  county,  but  on  200  in- 
stead of  20  acres,  and  with  such  success 
that  the  scope  of  the  work  is  to  be  greatly 
increased. 

Of  the  200  acres  on  the  place,  only  100 
thus  far  have  been  used  solely  for  sheep 
pasture.  The  remainder  is  used  to  grow 
barley  hay,  and  the  sheep  are  only  put 
on  it  as  they  would  be  on  any  ranch. 

None  of  the  ranch  is  yet  irrigated, 
although  with  the  deep,  rather  heavy 
loam  soil  of  most  of  Yolo  county,  alfalfa 
grows  quite  readily  without  irrigation, 
and  50  acres  of  the  pasture  are  planted 
out  to  that  crop,  the  other  50  acres,  be- 
ing volunteer  grasses. 

On  this  100  acres,  with  the  help  of  the 
barley  land,  600  ewes  are  run,  although 
when  the  seasons  happen  to  be  dry  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  supplement  the 
pasture  with  a  little  hay. 

The  sheep  are  changed  frequently  from 
one  field  to  another.  No  regular  amount 
ol  time  is  given  to  one  field,  but  the  sheen 
are  kept  on  until  the  grass  shows  that  it 
needs  a  rest.  When  the  ewes  are  kept 
in  the  barn  for  part  of  the  winter  they 
eat  about  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  hay 
per  day. 

Cross-bred  Shropshire  and  Merino  ewes 
are  raised,  as  the  loss  In  weight  from 
pure   Shropshires   is   offset  by  the  in- 


War  ran/erf  to  Glvs  Sat  1st melon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

I  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  Bull iit.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs  and  all  lamencaa  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Curee  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Remove*  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

il  I  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism 
sprains  Sore  Throat  etc.  it  is  Invaluable 
Every  but  tit  of  Caustic  Balaam  Bold  is 
Warranted  to  (?lve  satisfaction.  Price  $1  60 
per  bottle  Sold  b>  drugglsta  or  sent  bv 
press,  charges  paid  with  full  directions  "or 
Ite  use.  t3TSend  foi  descriptive  oSroulari 
testimonials  «tc  address 

The  Lawrence  Williams  Co   Cleveland  0 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmlth  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,  Hex.imer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greim  r  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,'  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  60 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


creased  weight  of  the  fleeces.  For  the 
sake  of  the  lambs,  pure  Shropshire  bucks 
are  used,  which  makes  it  necessary  oc- 
casionally to  cross  back  with  Merino 
bucks  for  those  ewe  lambs  that  are  to  be 
kept  for  breeding,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
preponderance  of  Shropshire  blood  from 
developing. 

By  this  system  the  ewes  average  up 
nine  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  which  with 
the  low  prices  that  have  been  ruling  has 
given  just  about  a  dollar  a  sheep. 

The  amount  of  Shropshire  blood  in  the 
flock  has  brought  about  140%  of  lambs, 
of  which  10'f  are  lost,  giving  130%  net  a 
year.  The  loss  varies,  of  course,  but 
that  is  about  the  average,  and  is  what  was 
secured  this  spring.  The  lambing  season 
runs  from  about  the  middle  of  .January 
until  the  first  of  February. 

The  loss  of  ewes  from  one  reason  or 
another  also  runs  about  10';,  but  with 
125  or  130%  net  of  lambs  each  season 
they  can  be  replaced  without  feeling  it. 

Most  of  the  lost  of  ewes  conies  from 
bloat  and  lambing.  The  amount  of  bloat 
would  be  very  much  greater  if  a  good 
deal  of  care  was  not  taken  in  putting 
them  on  alfalfa  pasture,  but  they  are 
broken  to  it  slowly,  and  when  the  alfalfa 
is  soft  and  moist  they  are  either  kept 
off  or  si ven  very  little.  The  feeding  of 
alfalfa  apparently  does  not  make  the 
ewes  too  fat,  prevent  lambing  or  do  any 
other  injury. 

Grubs  have  given  no  trouble  and  the 
usual  preventatives  are  not  used.  One 
time  a  lot  of  ewes  were  run  in  some 
heavily  wooded  pasture  in  rather  damp 
weather,  and  were  either  attacked  with 
grubs  or  fever,  but  grubs  in  the  open 
pasture  have  done  no  harm. 

About  lambing  time  the  sheep  are  re- 
moved to  the  barn,  which  is  partitioned 
off  into  sections  1(!  feet  wide  and  mangers 
on  each  side.  One  foot  of  manger  is  given 
per  ewe,  or  8  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
including  manger.  This  seems  like  close 
quarters,  but  results  have  proved  that  it 
is  sufficient,  As  soon  as  the  lambs  come 
the  ewe  is  removed  at  once.  If  she  has 
twins  she  is  put  with  her  lambs  in  an 
individual  pen.  and  if  she  has  but  one 
she  is  put  into  a  pen  with  other  lambs 
and  ewes.  By  this  method,  a  good  watch 
being  kept  at  lambing  time,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  ewe  refuses  her  Iamb  or 
other  difficulty  is  encountered. 

So  far  the  lambs  have  never  been  sold 
for  less  than  $4  apiece,  though  once  or 
twice  they  have  had  to  be  kept  until  they 
were  more  yearlings  than  lambs  before 
that  price  was  secured.  Even  then  the 
wool  practically  paid  for  their  feed  and 
the  lambs  did  better  for  their  shearing,  so 
that  there  was  no  loss  in  keeping  them. 

One  man  can  care  for  all  these  sheep, 
even  in  the  lambing  season,  without  great 
trouble.  In  the  future  the  flock  will  be 
increased  several  times  over.  Instead  of 
100  acres  for  the  sheep,  200  will  be  used, 
and  instead  of  dry  or  rainfall  farming,  ir- 
rigation will  be  used  and  alfalfa  planted 
to  it  all. 

A  series  of  six  wells  is  now  being  sunk 
from  which  a  12-inch  pump  will  furnish 
4500  gallons  per  minute,  enough  for  the 
200  acres  and  some  for  the  neighbors.  It 
is  claimed  in  Yolo  county  that  one  acre 
of  irrigated  alfalfa  will  keep  30  sheep, 
but  not  as  many  as  that  are  expected  by 
a  good  deal. 

With  rainfall  alone  four  tons  of  alfalfa 
are  secured  on  much  Yolo  county  soil  and 
more  than  nine  or  ten  tons  would  be  quite 
a  large  yield,  so  if  50  acres  of  rainfall 
alfalfa  and  50  of  natural  pasture  will 
keep  600  and  *he  ewes,  200  of  irrigated 
alfalfa  is  not  expected  to  keep  6000  by 
any  means.  What  it  will  keep  can  be 
told  better  two  years  from  now. 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 


The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 


San  Francisco 


Overland  Limited" 

Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 
Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 
Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 


The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park ! 


SEE  OUR  AGENTS 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel. 


Ferry  Building. 


CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  DAY,  April  30th.   Eat  Raisins. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Wuten  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

««5  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
.  13241  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  clipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and   Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Name. 


This  $12.50  Couch  for  only  $7  50 

74  x  26  Inches;  21  oil  tempered  springs  roller 
casters.  Any  color  velvet  co*  er.  Order  now 
hy  number  F  35#.  Same  couch  with  square 
head  and  legs  near  the  middle,  only  $6.85. 
Order  by  number  F351. 

Cpfifl  for  my  free  catalogue  of  price  savin? 
3CIHI  lines  for  farm  and  home,  Including 

Engines,  Implements .  Bicycles,  Furniture, ,u. 

JAMES  A.  BROWN,  Mgr. 
OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  16411  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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California's 
Greatest 
Irrigation 
Project 

is  located  in  the 

Sacramento 
Valley 


An  immense  acreage  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soils  of 

Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties 

has  been  subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  reasonable  terms. 

Under  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  installed  will  flourish,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives,  Figs,  Almonds,  Wal- 
unts.  Peaches,  Pears,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Melons, Berrier,  and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  besides  Alfalfa  and  Grains. 

Water  on  tap  from  the  Sacramento  River.    Water  right  secured  by  a  Special  Act  of  Congress. 
Canal,  Drainage  and  other  Construction  Work  of  the  very  best. 

Come  and  Investigate  for  yourself  THIS  MAMMOTH  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Water,  Climate  and  Si>il  you  must  have  for  success,  and  these  we  are  offering  you. 

For  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Booklet  cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  California 

ten  yearly  payments  :z„:r:::::::r::::::::::::::::::z 

P.R.P. 


Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
positive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

Soil  Work  Is  My 
Specialty 

Many  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and 
land  buyers  are  constantly  losing  money 
that  can  be  saved  many  times  over  by  a 
small  outlay  for  proper  examination. 

Sei.d  for  literature  showing  what  my 
work  has  saved  and  made  for  others,  and 
their  expressions  of  satisfaction. 

R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  2511S. 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

AnalyNlH  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Central  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Ca    DATkUrni     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  A*  BUI/WCIX,  JI*  Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Stn  Francisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


PUMPING  INTO  TOP  UR  BOTTOM 
OF  THE  TANK. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  Mr.  Ses- 
sions' article  on  "Pumping  Plants"  in 
the  April  6th  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  I  had  an  argument  with  a  neigh- 
bor as  to  whether  it  took  more  power 
to  discharge  water  in  at  the  bottom  of 
a. tank,  where  a  gradual  resistance  would 
be  encountered  until  the  tank  became 
filled,  or  continue  it  up  through  a  pipe 
on  the  outside  and  discharge  into  tank 
at  top. 

Please  inform  me,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Press  which  of  the  two  methods 
is  the  best  with  regard  to  amount  of 
power  required.  A  Subscriber. 

Purser. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  R.  SK.SSiOiNS. 

It  will  take  less  power  to  fill  the  tank 
from  the  bottom  as  you  describe,  pro- 
vided the  water  does  not  leave  the  pipe 
with  too  great  a  velocity  and  cause  a 
loss  due  to  an  eddy  which  would  form  at 
the  discharge  end  of  the  pipe.  This  can 
be  avoided  by  gradually  flaring  the  pipe 
so  that  the  water  is  slowed  down  and 
quietly  enters  the  still  water  in  the  tank. 
When  a  pipe  is  connected  to  the  bottom 
of  a  tank,  a  joint  has  to  be  made  between 
the  tank  and  pipe.  Such  a  joint  may 
lead  to  leakage  and  trouble,  and  unless 
there  is  a  check  valve  or  some  shut-off 
valve,  the  water  will  be  lost  out  of  the 
tank  if  anything  happens  to  the  pipe 
through  which  the  supply  water  comes. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  actual 
loss  of  power  is  very  small  in  most  cases, 
it  is  simpler  and  easier  to  run  the  supply 
pipe  over  the  top  of  the  tank.  When  the 
quantity  of  water  is  relatively  great  and 
the  total  head  pumped  against  is  rela- 
tively small,  then  it  is  very  important 
to  lead  the  discharge  pipe  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  and  fit  a  so-called  dif- 
fuser  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  as  described 
above. 


ROOT  PRUNING  FOR  MELON 
APHIS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  following  method 
of  combating  the  melon  aphis  and  the 
explanation  thereof  has  been  developed 
by  a  melon  grower  near  here  who  claims 
that  he  practices  it  successfully  when 
necessary.  Whether  it  can  be  worked 
profitably  in  most  places  a  person  can 
decide  for  himself,  either  by  experience 
or  otherwise. 

Aphids  are  moisture-loving  insects. 
Their  attack  is  most  effective  when  there 
are  clouds  in  the  sky,  moisture  on  leaves 
and  ground,  and  moisture  around  the 
roots,  all  of  which  forces  a  rapid  and 
tender  growth  for  them  to  get  their  beaks 
into. 

Ladybirds  are  very  effective  when  pres- 
ent in  quantity,  only  they  are  not  always 
available  when  wanted,  and  It  takes  quite 


a  little  time  for  those  that  are  put  in  a 
field  to  multiply  sufficiently  to  clean  out 
the  aphids,  and  in  the  meantime  the  lat 
ter  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  damage. 

The  method  of  control  consists  in  cur- 
tailing the  supply  of  moisture  by  driving 
a  spade  into  the  ground  around  and  un- 
der the  vines  that  are  attacked,  so  as  to 
cut  off  a  number  of  the  roots.  As  soon 
as  these  roots  cease  to  supply  moisture 
the  vine  withers  and  the  aphids  die.  At 
the  same  time  the  few  roots  not  cut,  and 
as  much  of  the  cut  roots  as  are  left, 
keep  the  vine  from  dying,  and  it  soon 
starts  up  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

To  offset  the  loss  of  roots,  the  ends  of 
the  runners  on  which  the  aphids  are  found 
can  also  be  pinched  back.  The  aphids 
are  generally  fastened  so  to  the  vines 
when  they  wither  that  they  cannot  get 
back  to  healthy  growth,  so  are  entirely 
destroyed.  This  plan  of  working  can,  of 
course,  be  done  only  on  small  vines,  but 
then  is  the  time  that  the  aphids  are 
likely  to  do  the  most  damage,  anyway. 

This  cure  looks  as  if  it  might  be  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  if  killing  the  aphids 
were  the  only  thing  done  this  might  be 
so,  but  the  advocate  of  the  system  claims 


that  the  root  pruning  done  to  the  vines 
is  as  good  for  them  as  pruning  is  for 
trees;  that  for  every  root  cut  off,  three 
or  four  more  start  out  at  the  cut,  and 
that  these  are  thinner  and  can  penetrate 
the  ground  deeper  than  the  original  roots 
would  have  done,  and  can  therefore  get 
out  more  moisture;  and  that  in  practice 
the  treated  vines  bear  heavier  than  the 
untreated  ones,  although  they  are  later  in 
bearing. 

A  person  can  with  a  sharp  spade  go 
over  quite  a  large  field  in  a  day  and  get 
rid  of  the  aphids  all  at  once,  while  put- 
ting on  ladybirds  causes  a  delay  of  a  week 
oii  two  before  the  aphids  are  cleaned  out. 

Atwater.  Reader. 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  SI.,  San  Francisco 


Stimulates  Invigorates 

Makes  your  summer  trip  East  a  distinctive  American  Tour. 

THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 

Steamship  Line 

between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all-rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  the  trip. 

Attendants  who  can't  do  enough  for  you.  Excellent  cuisine. 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth. 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer  to 

New  York   $77.75 

First-class  round  trip  to  New  York  $145.50 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  $65.75 

WRITE  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building.  Palace  Hotel.  Market  St.  Ferry  Station. 

California  Raisin  Day,  April  30.  Eat  Raisin  Bread. 
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POULTRY. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  Strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Also  baby  chicks.  That's  all.  Enoch 
Crews.  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns, 
White  Rock,  Black  Minorca;  high-class 
stock;  all  chicks  from  eggs  produced 
on  own  farm;  send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento, 
Cal.  

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal.   

DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  15  cents  each,  and 
hatching  eggs  $5  per  hundred;  from 
high-grade  selected  Black  Minorca 
stock.     Flora  Downing,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
A.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


BABY  CHICKS— All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld,  3303  E  14th  St.. 
Oakland. 

UTILITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— The  kind 
that  pav.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress M.  Russell  James,  Box  146,  Stege. 
Cal. 


CHICKENS  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French.  54 u 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  

ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  White  Leg, 
horns.  Prices  on  application.  Orland. 
Glenn  county,  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK — "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on'  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.   

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal.   

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  ^. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St..  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Koek»,  While  W'yan- 
dotn-M,  I. lulu  Hruhiiiatt,  White  Mlnorcns. 
White  Holland  Turkeyii. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.   N.  COHBUEDICK  &  CO., 
71-  Broadway.  Oakland,  Cal. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE   ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
75c,  $1,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 

If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

R  \  M  o  \  A  FARMS, 

D.  B.  COXE.  Prop..  Chino.  Calif. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale 


BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pallets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.  Baby  chix,  9  to  12 
cents. 

KOOFDE\  POULTRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison,  Prop. 
Campbell.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JA8,  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  Pedigreed,  Reg  s- 
tered,  Pnzewinning stock; 
for  work,  show  or  com- 
panions. 

GLEI^UULA  KEN!\EIS,    Campbell,  Cal. 

W.  B.  EVANS.  Prop. 


Late  Plantings  of  Green  Feed  For 

Poultry. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  R.USAX  Pkkss  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

These  late  rains  and  the  warm  weather 
coining  on  now  ought  to  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  farmer  and  poultry  man  who  is 
awake  to  his  own  interests.  All  grain  is 
high,  with  a  prospect  of  going  still  higher 
before  the  new  crop  is  in,  so  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  quantity 
used.  This  can  surely  be  done  by  plant- 
ing a  good  supply  of  green  feed. 

KaIX. — For  those  who  have  kale  plants 
or  can  buy  them  ready  to  plant,  kale,  the 
large  Jersey  kale  is  among  the  best  of 
poultry  feeds.  But  it  is  too  late  to  sow 
the  seed,  as  the  plants  should  now  be 
ready  to  set  out. 

For  quick  growfng  feed  I  like  the 
"Southern  giant  curled  mustard":  if 
sowed  now  and  the  hose  turned  on  it 
occasionally,  or  even  without  the  hose  it 
will  be  ready  to  feed  in  a  month.  Fie 
quent  sowings  can  be  made  where  the 
ground  is  moist,  but  this  plant  loves  mois- 
ture, ?.nd  it  makes  tender  nice  greens  for 
old  or  young  chicks  and  is  also  good  for 
your  own  table.  1  don't  think  poultry 
men  use  enough  of  these  kinds  of  green 
feeds,  although  they  know  the  value  of 
wild  mustard  and  kale,  which  are  not 
nearly,  so  good  as  the  tame  varieties. 

Rape. — Another  good  plant  of  easy  cul- 
ture is  Essex  dwarf  rape.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  like 
wheat  or  oats  and  as  soon  as  it  gets  about 
two  inches  high  small  chicks  may  be 
turned  out  on  it  without  injury  to  either. 
In  fact,  if  it  can  be  watered  once  in  a 
while  it  will  grow  in  spite  of  all  the 
picking.  But,  like  all  other  plants  of  the 
cabbage  family,  it  does  better  when  it  can 
have  moisture.  The  chicks  when  turned 
in  young  help  to  keep  the  cabbage  worm 
down,  as  it  very  often  gets  on  rape  as 
well  as  cabbage. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  mix  a  little  hemp 
seed  in  with  the  rape  for  late  sowings,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  best  combinations  of 
green  feed  for  molting  hens.  Let  them 
have  a  run  on  a  patch  of  hemp  and  rape 
in  addition  to  the  grain  feed  and  the 
feathers  will  not  be  long  in  coming  back. 

Cabbage. — Cabbage  is  good  when  it  can 
be  irrigated  and  cultivated,  otherwise  I 
don't  like  it,  because  when  the  outer 
leaves  get  tough  they  are  likely  to  cause 
he  fowl  to  become  crop-bound  if  eaten 
greedily,  and  that  is  generally  the  way 
hens  eat  cabbage.  They  like  it  and  waste 
no  time  in  getting  all  they  can  of  it. 

Grkkn  Corn.— Another  good  thing  that 
can  be  planted  quite  late  is  a  good  supply 
of  green  corn.  While  sweet  corn  may  be 
classed  as  a  grain,  it  is  very  tender  and 
succulent,  and  if  run  through  a  feed  cut- 
ter the  hen  and  young  pigs  will  eat  every 
bit  of  it.  besides  young  stock  intended 
for  fryers  or  broilers  are  always  in  con- 
dition for  the  table.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  one  woman  that  never 
hatches  her  chicks  until  late  in  the  season 
in  order  to  feed  them  on  sweet  corn  and 
cabbage.  She  says  she  can  raise  them 
for  practically  nothing  and  they  are  less 
trouble  than  when  the  weather  is  colder, 
and  also  this  feed  with  a  very  little  of 
anything  else  keeps  them  ready  to  kill  at 
all  ages.  As  this  woman  raises  from  two 
to  three  hundred  chicks  every  year  and 
follows  the  same  plan  year  after  year  she 
must  be  satisfied  that  her  method  is  good. 

Swiss  Chard. — Swiss  chard  is  also  a 
good  green  feed  that  can  be  planted  late. 
It  should  be  sown  where  it  can  stay  for 
two  seasons,  as  it  will  yield  a  second  crop. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  pot  of  money 
raked  in  by  some  parties  who  claimed  to 
have  a  new  kind  of  green  feed  that  would 


yield  several  tons  from  a  small  garden 
patch.  What  they  sold  was  simply  Swiss 
chard  seed,  about  two  ounces  for  a  dollar, 
please.  True  they  had  directions  printed 
for  the  culture  of  this  wonderful  (?i 
plant,  which  if  followed  would  without 
doubt  greatly  increase  the  crop,  but  if 
they  had  been  honest  they  would  have  ad- 
vertised to  sell  the  directions  for  the  cul- 
ture of.  Swiss  chard.  I  know  that  good 
culture,  plenty  of  manure  and  water  will 
not  only  increase  the  quantity  but  the 
quality  also,  not  of  one  vegetable  but  all 
kinds.  But  so  it  goes,  when  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  is  well  put  out  and 
spread  with  prjnter'8  ink,  we  are  so  taken 
up  with  it  that  we  send  the  dollar  and 
often  get  nothing  for  it  but  the  experi- 
ence. 

Berts. — Now  the  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  in  the  list  of  late  plantings  is 
mangel  wurtzels.  Like  Swiss  chard,  they 
belong  in  the  beet  family  and  should  not 
be  planted  until  warm  weather.  Sow  in 
rows  so  they  can  be  cultivated  either  with 
a  horse  or  hand  cultivator,  or  a  hoe.  For 
several  years  we  planted  the  old  variety 
galled  "Gate  Post,"  though  the  Golden 
Tankard  is  a  good  variety.  Now  mangels 
are  a  very  succulent  food  and  are  very 
well  like  by  poultry,  and  as  they  can  be 
left  in  the  ground  until  spring  are  a  valu- 
able thing  to  plant.  A  few  good  fresh 
roots  to  split  and  give  to  your  chickens 
during  the  fall  months  when  other  green 
feed  is  getting  scarce  come  in  handy,  and 
then  when  spring  comes  you  still  have 
something  to  fall  back  on. 

Kit<  KEH  C.rkk.ns. — Besides  planting  spe 
cial  green  feed  for  the  chicken  they  can 
be  fed  all  the  waste  from  the  kitchen  1 
garden;  such  things  as  they  do  not  readily 
eat  in  a  raw  state  can  be  boiled  and  mixed 
with  the  mash.  Then  what  radishes  are 
left  in  the  ground  to  get  soft  and  spongy, 
may  just  as  well  be  left  to  grow  top  and 
even  seed  pods  then'  pull  the  radish  up 
root  and  branch  and  feed  to  the  hens. 
And  don't  forget  that  green  feed  saves 
grain  bills,  keeps  the  fowls  healthy  and 
increases  the  egg  yield  all  the  year  round. 

Gkkk.n  FEED  and  EGOS. — The  commercial 
egg  man.  that  is,  the  man  who  is  making 
a  specialty  of  eggs  and  does  not  breed 
from  his  hens,  must  make  all  feed  pro- 


SPKCIAL  CHICK  FOOD 

is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix 
tu re  to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSON 'S  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  foui 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  nearest  dealer.  :  : 
< 'Ol  I.SON  |'Ol  LTItY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
Petaluma,       :  Ca'ifornia 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  lull  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 

show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains. 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  tban 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
bred  stock  or  all  ages  on  hai.d.    Eggs  tor 

hatching. 

DIN'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  fnr  free  Folder,  Mating  lint,  cir- 
cular and  prices. 


F.  E.  BALDWIN. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.50;  $6  for  100;  can  All  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POl  I.TRY  YARDS, 
Bntnvla,  Cal. 


WHAT    EVERY    POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  InriscM  per  cent  of  alronc.  healthy  chicken* 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  In  the  Mart,  which 
often  menu*  the  difference  between  muccchm  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GBT  THB  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  OX  THE  STAKT 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chick*  fed  on  Hiieh  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  ftick- 
ncMN  anil  Iomm  of  thick*  the  result:  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  \V  F  C 
CHICK  SAX  BUI. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  hurt.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  In  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CI  T  OATS,  HUM. ED  OATS  OR  OAT  GRO 
AT  AM.  TIMES. 


Contains  No  Grll 
or  Oyster  Shell. 

their  growth  is  slow 
amount   to   much  as 

ATS  ON  HAND 


Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  "SATISFIED,"  YOU  DO  NOT  GET  THK 
BEST  RESULTS  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  USING 


Croley 's  Dry  Mixed  Chick  Feed 

It  ral»eK  every  healthy  ehlek  hatched. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Catalogue  free. 
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duce  eggs.  Green  feed  furnishes  the  bulk, 
besides  other  elements.  Alfalfa  contains  a 
great  deal  of  shell-making  material.  When 
I  kept  a  large  flock  of  Leghorns  and  green 
feed  got  scarce  I  fed  alfalfa  hay.  Every 
yard  was  fed  a  lap  or  two  just  as  it.  came 
from  the  bale,  and  this  in  addition  to  any 
other  feed  I  might  have  on  hand.  Some- 
thing to  pick  at  and  keep  them  busy  en- 
courages tne  egg-laying  habit.  Of  course, 
ground  alfalfa  can  be  used  in  the  mash,  as 
can  also  dried  brewers'  grains,  cocoa-nut 
cake,  and  even  dried  beet' pulp;  all  these 
are  cheap  fillers  that  act  as  carriers  for 
the  more  concentrated  foods,  but  we  must 
not  expect  them  to  do  all  the  work.  Poul- 
try to  keep  in  health  and  lay  an  egg  once 
in  awhile  will  do  very  well  on  these  fillers, 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


CHICKENS 

are  raised  profitably 
the! 


FOR   INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX     co     PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  child  can  run  It.) 

The  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm. 

Only  four  working  parts:  Piston.  Pisto'.- 
Rod,  Crank-Shaft  and  Oil-Pump. 
No  complicates  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 
or  order. 

It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
kerosene,  for  less  money  than  other 
engines  of  equal  rating. 

The  Sin  pie  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  Seventh   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  circular  by  request. 
Dealers  and  Agents,  investigate. 


The  Fresno  Scrapei 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


but  if  we  want  eggs  steady  we  have  to 
furnish  something  with  more  staying 
powers. 

FLESH  Foods. — Meat  in  some  form 
should  be  a  part  of  every  day's  ration  and 
some  good  grain.  The  grain  that  goes 
farthest  for  the  quantity  fed  is,  in  my 
apinion,  good  red  wheat.  It  is  fairly  hard 
and  stronger  than  the  soft  white  wheat 
usually  sold.  When  barley  is  cheap  it  is 
well  to  feed  some  barley  and  oats,  but 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  one  grain  and 
all  are  high. priced,  I  will  take  wheat  for 
eggs  every  time.  With  mill  feed  as  high 
as  it  is,  the  aim  should  be  to  feed  more 
roughage  as  a  substitute;  now  a  mash 
with  three  parts  of  some  bulky  food  will 
answer  just  as  well  for  laying  hens  as  if 
they  were  fed  all  mill  feed.  Mix  the  dry 
materials  first,  then  put  in  your  beef 
scrap,  shell  (fine)  and  some  fine  bone 
meal,  then  a  little  hot  water  to  mix  all  to 
the  proper  consistency.  Beef  scrap  is  usu- 
ally kept  before  laying  hens  all  the  time, 
but  I  happen  lo  know  that  some  hens  are 
not  partial  to  it  and  go  for  days  without 
eating  a  bit,  but  when  it  is  mixed  in  the 
mash  they  get  a  share  according  to  how 
much  mash  they  eat.  I  always  get  more 
eggs  when  I  put  all  the  ingredients  in  the 
mash  that  I  want  the  hens  to  have. 


Clipped  Hens. — Mrs.  B.  K.  says  she  has 
two  White  Wyandotte  hens  that  foul  all 
the  feathers  below  the  vent;  they  appear 
healthy,  but  do  not  look  nice,  and  she 
wants  to  know  what  she  can  do. 

Take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  clip  the  fluff 
away  from  that  part  of  the  abdomen,  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  oliveoil,  and  notice  if 
they  have  any  discharge  that  is  of  an 
offensive  color  or  odor.  Sometimes  it  is 
nothing  but  pure  laziness  with  hens  of 
the  large  breeds  that  causes  this  matting 
together  of  the  fluff  below  the  vent.  We 
rarely  ses  hens  of  the  small  breeds  so 
affected.  Whenever  I  see  a  hen  that  soils 
her  feathers  I  clip  her  at  once,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  good  custom  to  follow  in  any 
case.  I  have  noticed  at  times  that  when 
hens  are  very  heavily  fluffed  it  interferes 
with  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  In  such 
cases  there  is  not  anything  for  it  but  the 
scissors.  Of  course  this  is  irrelevant  to 
the  question,  but  these  things  are  brought 
to  mind  by  the  question,  and  as  they  are 
not  commonly  understood  it  is  best  to 
speak  of  them  when  brought  to  mind. 

Questions  and  Answers. — The  question 
department  can  be  made  both  interesting 
and  instructive  and  we  invite  all  readers 
to  send  them  in,  but  please  don't  ask  for 
personal  letters  when  there  is  time  to 
answer  through  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
Press. 


TROUBLE  FOR  THE  MEADOW 
LARK 


When  the  Demonstration  Train  passed 
through  the  Salinas  valley  some  days 
ago,  says  the  Salinas  Journal,  H.  C.  Bry- 
ant, an  assistant  employed  by  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  went  through 
with  it.  He  got  in  touch  with  the  farm- 
ers and  heard  what  many  of  them  think 
about  things.  He  learned  that  the  mea- 
dow lark,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
protected  by  law,  is  becoming  a  great 
pest.  The  farmers  of  the  Salinas  val- 
ley object  to  having  their  crops  pulled 
up  by  the  meadow  lark  as  soon  as  the 
green  shoots  get  above  ground  to  show 
the  larks  where  luscious  grains  can  be 
obtained  by  well-directed  energy.  Dep- 
uty Game  Warden  Shook  has  been  ad- 
vised of  the  situation  and  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  to  him  that  he  bag  a  few 
of  these  predatory  birds  and  send  them 
to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley 
to  have  their  crops  examined  for  data 
to  lay  before  the  legislature  to  back  up 
Assemblyman  Stuckenbruck's  bill  to  make 
lawful  game  of  them  all  the  year  around. 


A  Working  Demonstration  of  the 
Johnson  Tractor 

will  be  made  on  your  land  without  costing  you  one  cent.  The  work 
of  the  Johnson  Tractor  is  so  much  superior  to  that  done  by  horses 
that  we  feel  the  only  way  to  fully  convince  you  of  its  real  ability 
is  to  put  it  on  your  land,  and  let  it  work  in  your  way. 

THE  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

is  built  along  common  sense  practical  lines,  for  use  by  practical 
fanners.  To  such  men  it  opens  a  wide  range  of  possibilities:  in- 
creased production;  increased  acreage;  decreased  farming  costs; 
more  leisure  time;  greater  independence,  [f  you  are  a  practical 
farmer,  we  want  to  talk  with  you.  If  you  feel  that  you  would  be 
interested  in  a  successful  tractor,  a  tractor  that  can  replace  your 
horses  for  plowing,  cultivating,  and  hauling,  we  want  to  meet  you. 
It  does  not  cost  you  one  cent,  neither  does  it  put  you  under  any 
obligation  to  buy  when  you  investigate  the  Johnson  Tractor. 

Write,  telling  us  the  number  of  acres  you  work,  the  crops  you 
groW.  We  will  explain  in  reply  our  working  demonstration  offer, 
which  is  the  most  liberal  tractor  offer  ever  made. 

JOSHUA  BENDY  IRON  WORKS 


75  Fremont  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPS 


STAND  SUPREME 


Nearly  every  pump  builder  claims  to  have  the  best 
and  most  economical  pump,  but  he  cannot  back  up 
that  statement  in  any  way. 

Luitweiler    Pumps   cannot    be   equaled   in  economy 
and  smoothness  of  operation    by  any  other  pumping 
mechanism.    We  stand  ready  to  demonstrate  that  fact 
at  any  time  and  place.    Word  claims  do  not  amount  to 
anything.     We   back  our  claims  with   the  cash  and 
with  the  demonstration. 
The  reasons  are  the  exclusive  features  found  only  in  the  Lultwieler  Pump: 
balanced    mechanism,    uniform   application    of    power,    uniform    and  constant 
water  load. 

Lultwieler  Pumps,  non-pulsating,  built  for  use  with  all  kinds  of  driving 
power  in  12  sizes,  from  1  to  80  horsepower,  for  irrigation,  water  works,  mines, 
railroads,  etc. 

Established  1*77. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

707-713  North  Main  St,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9Vi,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


It  matters  not  what  road  I  take, 

How  dark  or  lone  it  me, — 
I  know,  O  God,  'twill  somewhere  join 

The  road  that  leads  to  Thee. 

I  make  mistakes,  wrong  turns  I  take — 

The  right  way  do  not  see — 
Though  long  and  hard  I  make  my  road 

'Twill  soon  join  the  road  to  Thee. 

Calm  is  my  soul,  my  trusting  heart 
From  doubt  and  fear  is  free — 

For  soon  or  late  all  roads  will  join 
The  road  that  leads  to  Thee. 

— Althea  A.  Ogden. 


Woman's  Happiness  on  the  Farm  Is 
Important  to  Rural  Progress. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  there  con- 
vened in  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most 
noted  assemblages  ever  brought  together 
on  the  American  continent.  The  gather- 
ing was  made  up  of  statesmen,  scholars, 
educators,  clergymen,  professors  of  agri- 
culture, scientists,  and  agriculturists.  The 
conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Associa- 
tion, the  oldest  agricultural  society  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  organized  in 
1785. 

At  this  gathering  were  discussed  the 
problems  of  the  farmer's  wife  and  the 
conditions  under  which  she  struggles,  not 
only  to  bring  up  her  family,  but  to  help 
to  make  the  living  and  means  to  alleviate 
her  from  isolation  and  bring  about  con- 
ditions favorable  to  her  wellbeing. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New 
York,  struck  the  keynote  to  the  meeting 
when  she  declared  that  rural  progress  de- 
pends on  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  woman  on  the  farm  more  than  upon 
well-tilled  fields  and  well-built  and  well- 
stocked  barns. 

Importance  of  Contentment. — "If  the 
woman  is  not  satisfied,"  she  said,  "and  if 
no  effort  is  made  for  her  comfort,  the 
farmer  might  as  well  give  up  his  aspira- 
tions to  become  successful;  for  the  fam- 
ily cannot  remain  on  the  farm  if  the  wife 
and  mother  rebels.  On  thousands  of 
farms  in  this  country  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  rebellion,  for  absolutely  nothing 
is  done  to  give  the  woman  the  aid  she 
needs  In  housekeeping,  in  the  bringing  up 
of  her  children  and  the  performance  of 
her  share  of  the  farm  duties.  How  many 
men  who  have  reapers  and  binders  think 
of  the  washing  machine  and  the  ironing 
machine  for  their  wives? 

"In  how  many  cases  would  the  woman 
think  this  was  a  needless  expense,  sim- 
ply because  she  has  been  trained  to  be- 
lieve that  her  health  and  her  happiness 
and  conservation  are  inferior  matters  and 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
live  stock  and  the  farm?  The  farmer's 
wife  should  be  taught  how  to  conserve 
her  time  and  energy,  how  to  get  the 
latest  labor-saving  devices,  how  to  do  her 
work  scientifically  and  intelligently  and 
how  to  combine  pleasure  with  duty.  She 
should  have  some  idea  of  art,  so  that  her 
home  may  be  beautiful,  and  she  should 
not  be  given  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  in  life  beyond  the  dreary  routine 
of  daily  toil." 

Education  for  Farmers'  Wives. — Mrs. 
Jean  Kane  Foulke,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
spoke  along  the  same  lines,  emphasizing 
the  field  for  educational  work  among 
farmers'  wives,  who,  she  said,  do  not 
know  the  value  of  good  cooking,  have  no 
idea  of  the  application  of  business  meth- 
ods to  housekeeping,  and  are  not  even, 
in  many  parts  of  this  state,  good  butter- 
makers,  because  they  have  not  been 
taught  to  give  scientific  consideration  to 
the  task  in  hand  of  making  farm  life 
interesting  and  profitable.    Mrs.  Foulk< 


declared  that  part  of  the  trouble  is  caused 
by  the  division  of  interest  on  the  farm; 
that  the  man  thinks  that  the  stock  and 
the  products  are  his  lookout,  and  that 
his  wife  should  do  all  the  work  of  the 
house  unaided. 

"No  matter  how  many  improvements 
are  inaugurated,  how  many  reforms 
brought  about,"  she  said,  "you  will  never 
get  the  ideal  condition  on  the  farm  until 
the  man  and  the  woman  realize  that  their 
tasks  are  equally  important  and  that 
their  interests  are  one.  The  man  must 
give  up  the  old  notion  that  his  wife  is 
his  chattel  and  simply  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  estate,  and  must  allow  her 
some  time  for  individual  development, 
some  time  to  make  herself  a  real  com- 
panion for  him." 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  helps  that 
have  recently  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  the  gasoline 
engine.  It  pumps  the  water  for  cooking 
and  other  purposes  and  makes  it  possible 
for  the  country  home  to  be  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  gasoline  engine  is  also 
utilized  to  operate  the  cream  separator, 
washing  machine,  and  churn,  and  this 
in  a  large  measure  removes  drudgery 
from  the  woman's  work  on  the  farm. 
Where  the  farm  is  equipped  with  all 
these  modern  appliances  the  children 
can  be  a  material  help  and  learn  to  do 
many  things  that  will  be  of  service  to 
them  in  after  years. — J.  E.  Buck  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  Service. 


To  Kill  Dandelions  and  Flies. 


It  will  require  but  a  few  warm,  bright, 
spring  days  of  growing  weather  to  show 
that  the  dandelion,  with  its  early,  bright 
yellow  blossoms  has  not  been  attacked 
since  last  we  met  it,  by  pestilence,  famine, 
flood  or  fire. 

The  usual  method  practiced  when  this 
cheerful  appearing  plant  makes  its  pres- 
ence known  is  to  get  a  knife,  or  take  a 
spade  and  deliberately  cut  its  head  off. 
Most  plants  when  decapitated  are  done 
for,  but  not  so  with  the  dandelion.  Unless 
its  head  is  taken  off  much  lower  than  is 
generally  done,  it  smilingly  sprouts  a  new 
head  and  goes  on  growing  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

During  the  past  two  years  people  have 
tried  various  spray  mixtures  for  killing 
these  pests.  Excellent  results  have  come 
from  these  experiments.  Spraying  does 
not  always  mean  absolute  destruction,  but 
it  does  mean  the  killing  of  thousands  of 
flowering  stalks  and  the  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  millions  of  seeds. 

The  Minnesota  and  the  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Stations  have  had  splendid  success 
with  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  (cop- 
peras) spray. 

Spray  the  lawn,  or  badly  infested  area, 
every  ten  days  wiith  a  spray  solution, 
made  by  dissolving  one  and  three-quarters 
pounds  of  copperas  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
Apply  this  with  a  sprayer  that  has  a 
strong  pressure,  so  that  a  fine  mist-like 
spray  is  formed.  Use  when  the  day  is 
warm  and  bright.  If  the  first  few  spray- 
ings seem  to  produce  no  effect  make  the 
solution  slightly  stronger.  The  lawn 
grass  may  be  somewhat  blackened,  but  no 
permanent  damage  results.  Be  careful  to 
keep  spray  off  of  cement  walks,  as  it  dis- 
colors them. 

As  the  iron  sulphate  costs  but  two  to 
three  cents  per  pound  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  method  of  dandelion  eradication  is 
cheap,  simple,  easy  of  application,  and 
above  all  else  effective. 

The  coming  of  warm  weather  and  the 
blossoming  of  the  dandelions  will  be  but 
the  harbinger  of  that  serious  pest,  that 
menace  to  health  and  life,  the  fly.  The 
fly  season  will  be  on  us  before  we  are 
aware  and  the  early  part  of  fly  time  is 
the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  time 
of   the   fly   hunting  season.    Every  fly 


killed  may  mean  the  saving  of  a  human 
life.  Every  fly  destroyed  when  they  first 
appear  means  the  prevention  of  the  birth 
of  about  2,000,000  more  flies. 

A  policy  of  prevention  of  fly  birth  is  bet- 
ter than  a  constant  fight  with  and  against 
the  myriads  of  flies  sure  to  be  present 
later  in  the  season.  The  hoards  of  flies  of 
midsummer  are  not  only  annoying,  but 
are  almost  the  best  known  mediums  for 
spreading  disease.  Prevent  tue  midsum- 
mer millions  by  destroying  the  early  few. 
Flies  delight  to  find  piles  of  rubbish, 
refuse  and  manure  for  these  are  the  places 
and  this  is  the  sort  of  material  in  which 
they  lay  their  eggs.  All  material  of  this 
sort  should  be  cleaned  up  before  the  first 
flies  arrive  and  should  be  kept  clear  all 
summer.  If  any  refuse,  garbage  or  ma- 
nure accumulates  about  the  house,  out- 
buildings or  barns  it  is  in  this  way  the 
eggs  are  laid  and  the  maggots  hatch,  and 
on  this  they  feed.  The  accumulation  of  a 
faw  days  helps  to  breed  flies,  and  if  it  is 
not  cleaned  up  for  three  weeks  a  whole 
brood  will  have  time  to  hatch,  pupate  and 
develop  into  adult  flies.  Prevent  the  for- 
mation of  the  usual  breeding  places  and 
much  more  will  be  accomplished  than  by 
a  campaign  of  "swatting"  later. 

To  completely  eradicate  the  fly  pest  a 
concerted  campaign  against  this  filthy  in- 
sect must  be  begun  at  once.  Four  simple 
rules  will  help  in  this  work. 

1.  Remove,  destroy,  clean  and  disinfect 
all  garbage,  manure  heaps,  outhouses,  etc. 
Remember,  it  is  such  places  as  these  that 
the  fly  is  hatched;  this  is  where  he  feeds 
on  animal  and  human  faeces  and  where 
he  comes  from  when  he  goes  into  our 
houses,  scattering  filth  and  germs  of 
typhoid  or  other  diseases  on  our  food  or 
whatever  he  lights  upon  or  walks  across. 

2.  Use  covered  galvanized  iron  garbage 
cans  and  keep  them  closed  as  well  as  dis- 
infected with  crude  carbolic  acid  or 
chloride  of  lime. 

3.  Screen  the  house,  both  doors  and 
windows.  Keep  the  flies  from  gaining 
an  entrance. 

4.  Catch  any  stragglers  that  may  ac- 
cidently  get  into  the  house  by  the 
use  of  traps   or  sticky  flypaper. 

Such  a  united  campaign,  rigidly  car- 
ried out,  would  do  much  toward  eradi- 
cating the  fly  in  Illinois,  and  with  the 
fly  some  of  our  worst  diseases. — Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute. 


Cooking  Recipes. 

Hot  Water  Corn  Pone. — One  quart  of 
corumeal,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  sift 
the  meal,  add  salt  and  enough  boiling 
water  to  form  a  stiff  dough.  Dip  the 
hands  in  cold  water  and  mold  into  pones. 
Have  the  oven  hot  and  bake  a  crisp 
brown. 


Ginger  Bread. — One  cup  of  lard  and 
butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  two  eggs,  one  cup  of  water  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  it,  3V£>  cups 
of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  % 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  all- 
spice. 

Whole  Wheat  Muffins. — One  cupful 
of  corn  meal,  one  cupful  of  graham  flour, 
one-half  cupful  of  entire  wheat  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  cupful  of 
sugar.  Mix  well,  add  1%  cupfuls  of  sour 
milk  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter.  At  the  last  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  and  beat  five  minutes.  Bake  in 
gem  pans.  May  use  sour  cream  instead 
of  milk  and  butter. 


Jelly  Roll. — Two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  flour,  one-half  cup  milk,  one 
scant  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
beaten  eggs,  then  the  milk,  and  stir  in 
the  flour,  which  has  been  sifted  with  the 
baking  powder.    Stir  the  flour  in  gradu- 


ally and  beat  well.  Bake  in  a  shallow 
pan.  When  done,  turn  out  quickly  on  a 
cloth,  spread  with  jelly  or  jam  and  roll 
up  neatly.  Wrap  in  a  cloth  to  preserve 
the  round  shape. 


Potato  Pancakes. — Boil  six  good-sized 
potatoes;  mash  and  sprinkle  lightly  with 
pepper.  Add  a  cupful  and  a  half  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder  and  a  tea- 
spoonful of  melted  butter.  Mix  thorough- 
ly and  fry  on  a  griddle. 

 »  

Teacher  (to  class  in  geography) — John- 
ny, the  Hudson  river  flows  into  New  York 
bay.  That  is  its  mouth.  Now  where  is 
its  source? 

Johnny  (after  careful  deliberation) — At 
the  other  end,  ma'am. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Franclneo, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northenitt  Corner  Market  street. 
Capital  Paid  up         -        -  *«,000,0<IO.OO 
SurpliM  and  Undivided  Profits  *5.00»l.000.00 


Total      ...        -        SI  I. in  in. iiimi. on 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
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A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 

is  via  the  Sal'.  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
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THE  BACKYARD 


He  knows  that  now  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  is  working  from 
daylight  until  dark  getting  in  his  seed. 

The  late  season  will  be  the  making  of  splendid  crops  for 
those  who  get  busy  with  their  planting  at  once. 

can  be  made  a  bower  of 
beauty  with  flowers,  and  a 
money-saving  garden  with  vegetables. 

With  the  special  object  of  encouraging  the  small  buyer  we 
are  making  the  following  attractive 

PREMIUM  OFFER 

This  advertisement  brought  to  our  store  or  enclosed  with  an 
order  of  .$1.00  or  more  of  seeds  will  be  good  for  your  choice  of  a 
25c  packet  of  either  of  the  following  fine  specialties 


FREE 


Casad's  Improved  Muskmelon 
Grand  Prize  Mixture  Pansies 


Our  beautiful  1912  Catalogue  will  help  you  in  making  selec- 
tions.   Mailed  postpaid  if  you  will  write  Dept.  0. 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Rant  Co. 


326-328-330  -SO. MAIN  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  RUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacramento.  Cal 
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DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  CONDITIONS 


(Continued  From  Page  415.) 

to  determine  the  matter  with  certainty. 
A  summing  up  of  the  whole  situation 
would  indicate  a  materially  heavier  crop 
than  in  1911. 

Apricots. — This  fruit  in  the  early  dis- 
tricts will  run  from  25  to  50%  of  an 
average  crop.  This  is  considerably  more 
than  was  produced  in  those  sections  last 
year.  The  crop  of  shipping  apricots, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  more  than 
ample  for  all  requirements.  The  short- 
age, if  any,  will  show  in  the  dried  pro- 
duct. 

Peaches. — Generally  speaking,  the  peach 
crop  promises  to  be  heavy  everywhere  in 
the  State.  There  may  be  a  few  excep- 
tions in  the  early  varieties  such  as  Alex- 
anders and  Hales,  but  it  is  thought  even 
of  these,  there  will  be  plenty.  There  is 
still  time,  however,  for  a  considerable 
change  to  take  place  in  the  peach  crop. 

Plums. — In  the  early  sections  some  of 
the  early  varieties  will  undoubtedly  make 
a  light  crop.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Climax,  Wicksons,  Kelsey,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  of  Tragedys  and  Burbanks. 
Grand  Duke  and  Diamonds  are  heavy; 
Giants  and  Hungarians  promising.  French 
prunes  are  uncertain,  but  probably  will 
make  a  light  crop.  All  other  varieties  of 
plums,  so  far  as  reported,  promise  an 
average  yield. 

Pears. — The  crop  of  Bartletts  is  report- 
ed co  be  in  fine  condition  all  over  the 
State  and  the  yield  promises  now  to  be 
heavy.  The  prospect  for  fall  and  win- 
ter varieties  is  good,  but  it  is  rather 
early  to  make  predictions. 

Grapes. — Grape  vines  are  starting  out 
well  and  give  every  promise  of  produc- 
ing a  normal  yield.  This  is  true  of  all 
varieties. 

Weather  Conditions. — The  winter  of 
1911-12  has  been  very  dry.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  most  sections  of  the  State  have 
received  only  about  half  of  the  normal 
rainfall.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  non- 
irrigated  sections  this  shortage  of  moist- 
ure will  make  itself  felt  by  diminished 
crops,  but  as  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
is  under  irrigation,  this  fact  will  not 
affect  the  general  output  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  season  at  one  time  prom- 
ised to  be  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
last  year  and  one  week  earlier  than  the 
average  season.  Cool  weather  since  the 
trees  bloomed  has  changed  the  outlook, 
however,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we 
are  now  practically  no  further  advanced 
than  last  year.  At  the  present  time  the 
weather  continues  cool,  but  if  there 
should  be  a  change  to  warmer  weather 
soon,  and  this  should  be  permanent,  we 
probably  would  regain  considerable  of 
the  time  that  has  been  lost. 

This  State  shipped  last  season  over 
12,500  carloads  of  fruit,  and  unless  the 
unforeseen  happens,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  crop  this  year  will  equal 
and  perhaps  exceed  that  of  1911. 

THE  OUTLOOK   IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Our  associate  editor,  after  spending 
two  weeks  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
sends  us  the  following  as  his  estimate  of 
fruit  conditions: 

The  outlook  for  crops  along  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  could  very  nearly  be  de- 
scribed in  a  general  way  as  being  as 
good  as  it  could  be  in  a  dry  year,  but 
everything  else  but  moisture  favorable. 
Just  what  the  crops  will  develop  into 
still  depends  on  future  weather  condi- 
tions, and  unless  those  conditions  are 
much  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  fears  for 
a  disastrous  season  that  were  felt  up  un- 
til the  rains  of  March  will  be  far  from 
being  realized. 

Iii'  fact,  fruit  is  apparently  going  to 
be  close  to  average,  and  in  some  places 


much  better  than  average,  nearly  a  bump- 
er crop.  Alfalfa,  except  that  irrigated 
by  pumps,  will  be  short  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  and  pasture  in  most  places 
will  be  very  short.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  everything  which  has  to  rely  on 
the  rainfall  alone,  without  irrigation,  sur- 
face or  subsoil,  be  it  fruit,  vine,  cereal 
or  grass,  seems  due  to  have  a  bad  year. 

The  sections  that  are  in  the  best  shape 
are  the  raisin  districts,  or  all  those  parts 
of  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kings  county  that 
are  well  irrigated  and  in  which  the  water- 
table  has  been  forced  up  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  In  these  districts  the 
raisin  crop,  provided  no  severe  frosts  oc- 
cur, and  it  is  rather  late  for  them,  has 
been  estimated  by  impartial  authorities 
at  from  75,000  to  80.000  tons,  or  from 
5,000  to  10,000  tons  more  than  tne  pre- 
vious year  of  greatest  production,  and 
this  is  quite  a  distance  below  the  crop 
that  could  be  secured  if  every  acre  bore 
up  to  its  ordinary  capacity.  Frosts,  strong 
winds  during  blossoming,  or  severe  heat 
early  in  the  season  could  reduce  this  esti- 
mate later  on. 

The  trees  and  vines  that  will  suffer 
most  are  those  on  hardpan,  requiring  fre- 
quent irrigation,  which  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  will  probably  not  be  sufficient 
to  give  toward  the  end  of  the  season, 
while  vines  far  above  the  water-table 
will  usually  be  in  a  bad  way. 

Peaches  are  largely  in  first-class  shape, 
as  the  frosts  have  done  comparatively 
little  damage,  and  irrigation  water  will 
generally  be  sufficient  for  them. 

Many  apricot  and  almond  trees,  from 
Modesto  south,  can  be  found  heavily  load- 
ed, and  as  many  more  with  hardly  a 
fruit  on,  which  is  about  as  good  as  can 
be  expected  for  such  tender  fruits.'  As 
heavily  bearing  an  almond  orchard  as 
could  be  hoped  for  in  any  place  can  be 
found  this  spring  on  the  Peters  orchard 
at  Buhach,  Merced  county. 

From  Fresno  north  on  nearly  all  the 
sandy  land  into  Stanislaus  county  the 
peach  trees  looked  in  rather  bad  shape 
until  the  storm  of  the  middle  of  April. 
That  storm  freshened  them  up  and  ap- 
parently aided  them  to  set  a  fair  crop, 
the  development  of  which  will  depend 
upon  how  soon  they  get  irrigation  water. 
Those  trees  whose  roots  are  down  into 
the  moisture  of  the  water-table  are  all 
right;  those  which  suffered  until  the 
storm,  bid  fair  to  suffer  more  and  lose 
much  of  their  crop  if  water  is  not  put 
on  soon,  and  in  sandy  soil  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  plenty  of  water  all  over 
any  district  unless  the  snow  melts  very 
rapidly.  Well-cultivated  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  generally  in  good  shape. 

The  possibilities  of  irrigation  are  puz- 
zling every  one  except  those  who  have 
pumping  plants,  which  are  going  in  all 
over,  even  in  some  territory  under  ditches. 
There  was  practically  no  snow  on  the 
mountains  up  to  the  first  of  March,  but 
March  and  April  have  had  more  than 
the  normal  fall,  although  the  total 
amount  is  still  much  below  what  it 
should  be. 

This  snow  is  both  soft  and  scarce.  A 
cool  spring  with  the  snow  melting  slowly 
will  mean  more  water  and  more  alfalfa 
for  the  districts  with  early  water  rights, 
those  in  which  the  water-table  is  close 
to  the  surface  and  need  it  least. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  quick  melting 
snow  will  mean  full  ditches,  and  that 
water  districts  can  be  covered  quickly, 
which  will  save  fruit  that  otherwise 
might  be  lost.  It  will  also  give  some 
districts  with  late  water  rights  water 
that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  rivers 
have  nothing  at  all  and  irrigation  is 
needen  badly. 

Probably  a  quick  melt  will  mean  a 
good  deal  of  waste  water,  and  at  all 
events  some  place  or  other  will  suffer 
quite  a  little  whether  the  water  runs  off 


slowly  or  quickly.  The  fruit  and  grape 
crops,  as  a  whole,  will  apparently,  how- 
ever, be  large,  whatever  way  the  snow 
runs  off. 

As  a  rule,  then,  and  subject  to  future 
weather  conditions,  fruits  and  grapes  in 
the  valley  promise  well;  alfalfa,  middling 
or  less;  and  pasture,  and  grain  badly. 
Where  pumping  plants  are  used,  nearly 
everything  looks  to  be  in  first-class  con- 
dition. 


PASTURAGE  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press.] 

Pasture  from  San  Joaquin  county  to 
Madera  is  scant.  As  can  be  seen  from 
any  weather  report,  Fresno  has  had  near- 
ly three-quarters  of  the  normal  rainfall, 
which  seems  to  be  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  normal  than  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  valley  received,  and  neither  pasture 
nor  cultivated  soil  seems  to  be  very 
well  fixed  for  natural  moisture. 

Some  stockmen  of  Merced  county,  for 
instance,  figure  the  pasture  to  be  about 
half  of  normal,  and  are  going  to  sell 
from  their  herds  40%  closer  than  usual, 
or  so  that  the  land  will  have  to  carry 
only  60%  of  the  average  amount  of  stock. 

Until  March  several  were  intending  to 
fatten  their  cattle  for  the  market  in  a 
hurry  upon  grain,  but  the  spring  rains 
have  enabled  the  cattle  to  fatten  up  in 
good  shape  without  extra  feed. 

In  the  Tulare  foothills  the  cattle  are 
later  than  usual  in  getting  in  shape,  but 
the  range  is  in  fair  condition  and  will 
keep  almost  as  many  cattle  as  usual. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  valley,  on 
the  other  hand,  feed  is  very  scarce,  and 


the  ranges  will  support  much  fewer  cattle 
than  in  average  years. 

Winter-sown  grain,  as  a  rule,  has  picked 
up  finely  since  the  April  rains,  but  at 
the  best  will  be  a  very  poor  crop,  and 
what  heads  have  formed  are  usually 
short.  The  spring-sown  grain  is  on  a 
greatly  reduced  acreage  and  looks  bad. 
almost  a  total  failure. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOME. 


To  remove  ink  from  linen,  dip  the  ink 
spot  in  pure  melted  tallow,  then  wash, 
and  the  ink  will  come  out  with  the  tallow. 


A  pretty  way  to  make  a  wash-dress  is 
a  plain  gored  skirt  and  a  plain  blouse 
having  a  wide  collar,  and  turn-back  cuffs, 
all  being  edged  with  a  white  frill  and  a 
frill  down  the  front  of  the  waist  also. 


Bags  are  always  popular  both  with  girls 
and  women,  and  one  made  of  white  chiffon 
lined  with  white  satin  is  a  beautiful  little 
accessory  to  a  young  girl's  party  frock, 
or  the  white  dress  that  she  wears  to 
church  on  sunny  Sunday  mornings. 


The  objectionable  sputtering  and  flying 
of  hot  fat  when  eggs,  hominy,  apples,  etc., 
are  dropped  into  it  to  fry  may  be  pre- 
vented if  a  little  flour  is  sifted  into  the 
fat  just  before  they  are  added. 


To  keep  milk-pails  and  pans  sweet  and 
fresh,  the  best  way  is  to  place  them  in 
the  sun  after  washing  and  scalding,  or 
they  can  be  placed  upon  a  hot  stove  till 
thoroughly  dry. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  1,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Conditions  in  the  wheat  market  have 
changed  little  of  late,  supplies  for  this 
market  being  mostly  obtained  in  the 
North,  where  the  remaining  supplies  are 
closely  held.  Buying  is  hardly  as  active 
as  before,  but  there  is  still  a  good  demand 
for  milling  grades,  and  white  Australian 
and  Northern  Bluestem  are  held  at  slight- 
ly higher  prices. 

California  Club   $1.85  @1.90 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   1.87%@1.90 

Northern  Club    1.85  <5>1.87% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.87%@1.90 

Northern  Red  . .   1.80  @1.85 

BARLEY 

A  little  improvement  in  the  crop  out- 
look has  had  no  effect  on  the  spot  mar- 
ket, supplies  being  light,  with  a  good 
jobbing  demand.  The  movement  is  not 
heavy,  but  prices  are  steadly  held  as 
last  quoted. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. . . .  Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.87%@1.92% 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

While  the  general  movement  is  still 
moderate,  there  has  been  a  little  more 
interest  in  white  oats,  and  it  is  hard  to 
get  anything  under  $2.10.  Red  oats  are 
unchanged,  but  firm,  offerings  of  all  de- 
scriptions being  light. 

Red  Feed   $1.95  (62.00 

Grf>v    Nominal 

White    2.05  @2.10 

Rlack  .'   Nominal 

CORN. 

The  movement  of  California  corn  is 
still  light,  but  prices  are  firmly  held. 
Eastern  yellow  is  moving  in  a  small  way 
at  the  prices  quoted. 

Cal.  Yellow   $2.15  @2.20 

Eastern  Yellow    2.10  <6>2.15 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

The  bean  situation  remains  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  last  week.  Inquir- 
ies from  the  East,  offering  prices  slightly 
below  those  now  quoted,  have  been  turned 
down,  and  at  the  moment  the  market  is 
rather  quiet,  though  local  dealers  appear 
confident  of  the  strength  of  most  varie- 
ties. Bayos  and  large  and  small  whites 
have  been  shaded  a  little,  and  there  is 
an  easier  feeling  in  red  kidneys,  but 
other  descriptions  are  quite  firm.  Some 
of  the  limas  which  have  been  pressing 
on  the  market  have  been  cleaned  up,  and 
values  are  a  little  higher,  while  cranberry 
beans  are  hard  to  find  at  the  inside  fig- 
ure. Some  further  weakness  may  develop 
if  the  Eastern  trade  continues  to  hold 
off,  but  under  normal  conditions  the  pres- 
ent supplies  could  easily  be  cleaned  up 
before  the  new  crop  is  ready  for  market. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.40  @3.50 

Blackeyes    3.65  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  (5)3.25 

Small  Whites    4.15  @4.20 

Large  Whites    3.90  <6>4.00 

Limas    5.90    (5: 6.00 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys  -4.85  @5.10 

SEEDS. 

Most  descriptions  are  nominal,  with  no 
particular  demand  and  little  stock  on  the 
market.  The  lines  quoted  are  quiet  and 
unchanged. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton...  Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4%c 

Hemp    3  @3%c 

Millet    3    @  3V2c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

All  grades  are  very  firm,  owing  to  the 
grain  situation,  and  there  is  still  con- 
siderable local  buying,  but  no  further  ad- 
vance is  noted. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.90  (5)5.70 

Superfine    4.70  <S>4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuff t. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  slightly  less  than  last  week 
and.  notwithstanding  the  quiet  condition 
of  the  local  market,  buyers  for  the  deal- 
ers here  have  had  difficulty  in  securing 
enough  for  current  needs.  There  is  no 
great  amount  held  here,  and  stocks  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  are  very  low, 
the  few  large  lots  available  being  held 
back  for  emergencies.  Prices  have  been 
marked  up  a  little  in  some  lines,  as  the 
outlook  a  few  days  ago  was  very  doubt- 
ful, but  the  rains  of  this  week  have  re- 
stored confidence  of  a  fair  crop.  Wild 
oats  is  the  only  line  showing  a  decline. 
Crop  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  any  definite  and  comprehensive 
data  at  present,  but  dealers  believe  there 
will  be  enough  hay  for  all  requirements. 
They  admit,  however,  that  opening  prices 
will  be  rather  high,  owing  to  the  close 
clean-up  with  which  the  season  ends. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.50@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    15.50(618.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    12.00(515.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00(519.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00-5)19.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00-616.00 

Alfalfa    13.00-5 14.50 

Stock  Hay   10.00-612.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35(5)  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
All  lines  remain  as  last  quoted,  the 
market  in   general  being  firm,  with  a 
good  steady  demand  and  limited  supplies. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1 9.00-5)20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00(5)28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50W45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50(527.50 

Cracked  Corn    42.50-5)45.00 

Middlings    35.00-5)36.00 

Rolled  Barley    40.00-541.00 

Rolled  Oats    41.00(5)42.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES 

Onion  prices  have  taken  a  sudden  drop 
as  new  stock  will  be  coming  in  before 
long,  and  supplies  of  old  onions  appear 
to  be  more  than  ample  for  current  needs. 
The  decline  is  partly  due  to  heavy  ar- 
rivals of  Texas  Bermudas,  which  are 
offered  at  much  lower  prices.  Australian 
stock  is  about  off  the  market  for  the  pres- 
ent. Green  onions  also  are  lower.  Ar- 
rivals of  asparagus  vary  somewhat  from 
day  to  day,  but  there  is  much  more  com- 
ing in  than  the  regular  trade  can  take 
care  of,  and  the  canners  are  getting  choice 
lots  as  low  as  $1.15,  while  $1.50  is  top 
price  in  the  regular  trade.  Rhubarb  is 
less  plentiful  and  considerably  higher, 
choice  stock  from  San  Jose  being  held  at 
the  top  figure.  Peas  hold  up  fairly  well, 
while  string  beans  are  lower.  A  little 
summer  squash  is  appearing,  and  brings 
good  prices.  Mexican  peppers  are  held  as 
before,  but  local  offerings  are  lower,  and 
tomatoes  are  rather  easy. 
Onions — 

Texas  Bermudas,  crate...  $  2.00®  2.25 

Oregon,  ctl   3.75(5)  4.00 

Green,  box    35@  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2(5)  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.50@  3.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.75 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60(5)  75c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   10@  25c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00(5)  3.50 

Rhubarb,   per  box   85c(5)  1.35 

Asparagus,  box    75c@  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   1.00(5)  1.25 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5(5)  7c 

String  Beans,  lb   10(5)  17% 

Summer  Squash,  crate   1.00@  1.25 

POTATOES. 

New  potatoes  are  coming  in  more  plen- 
tifully all  the  time,  and  selling  at  lower 
prices.  The  pressure  to  clean  up  on  old 
potatoes  accordingly  continues,  as  there 
is  still  quite  a  lot  of  stock  held  by  local 
dealers,  and  prices  on  all  descriptions  are 
considerably  lower. 

Oregon  $  1.75(5)  2.25 

River  Whites    1.50@  1.65 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.00(5)  2.50 

Early  Rose    1.50@  1.75 

New  Potatoes,  lb   2V.(8>  3%c 


present  range,  however,  there  is  a  good 
movement. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   28    @30  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   27    @28  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    <5>25  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters    20    @22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Uucks,  doz   7.00(5)  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   18    ®20  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Shipments  of  butter  to  other  markets 
have  been  exceptionally  heavy  for  the  last 
month,  and  there  is  still  some  movement 
to  the  North,  keeping  prices  at  an  un- 
usually high  level  for  this  season.  East- 
ern prices  also  are  extremely  high.  Ar- 
rivals this  week  have  increased  materi- 
ally, but  storage  operators  have  not  been 
able  to  buy  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras   ...24      24     24      24'..  24V.  24 

Firsts   23%  23 1  i  23%  23%  23%  23% 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  practically  unchanged,  arriv- 
als being  still  quite  large,  while  the  sur- 
plus finds  a  ready  demand  for  shipment 
to  Alaska  or  cold  storage. 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras    ...20%  21      21     21     21 X.  21 

Firsts   19^,  19V.  19%  19V,  19%  19'.'. 

Seconds  ..18%  18%  18%  18%  18%  18% 
Selected 

Pullets  .  .18     18     18     18    18%  18 
CHEESE. 

A  further  decline  is  noted  in  both  fancy 
fiats  and  Y.  A.'s,  as  supplies  are  some- 
what larger  than  last  month,  though  the 
market  is  steady  at  present  values. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  13  c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14-6)15  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

While  Eastern  poultry  is  not  coming  in 
as  fast  as  for  the  last  few  weeks,  arrivals 
of  local  chickens  are  quite  liberal  this 
week,  and  with  a  moderate  demand  prices 
show    considerable    reduction.      At  the 


Deciduous  Fruiti. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cold-storage  apples  and  pears  from  last 
year's  crop  are  no  longer  much  of  a  fea- 
ture, but  the  market  is  attracting  more 
attention,  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
new  fruits  coming  in.  Cherries  of  th° 
purple  Guigne  variety  are  beginning  to 
arrive  in  quotable  quantities,  and  find  a 
ready  market,  though  supplies  are  still 
too  small  to  establish  very  definite  prices. 
Strawberries  are  considerably  cheaper,  as 
arrivals  have  increased  materially,  and 
much  of  the  stock  shows  damage  from 
the  recent  rain,  making  it  rather  slow  of 
sale.  A  few  blackberries  are  also  appear- 
ing, and  this  week  the  first  raspberries 
came  in,  being  sold  at  a  high  figure.  Much 
larger  shipments  of  berries  and  cherries 
are  expected  next  week. 
Strawberries — 

Large  varieties,  chest  $  4.00(5)  6.00 

Longworth,  chest   8.00(5)12.00 

Strawberries,  crate    75c<6>  1.10 

Blackberries,  drawer    50<6»  65c 

Raspberries,  crate    $4.00 

Apples — 

Newtown,   box    75c@  1.35 

Cherries — 

Purple  Guigne,  drawer          3.00(6)  3.50 


Dried  Fruiti. 

No  impsovement  can  be  reported  in  the 
local  dried-fruit  situation,  although  the 
Eastern  jobbing  trade  seems  to  be  picking 
up  in  good  shape,  and  the  old  crop  may 
yet  be  cleaned  up.  The  increased  move- 
ment, however,  is  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  prevailed  most  of  the  soason, 
but  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  retail  trade  has  been  carrying  very 
light  stocks  and  was  not  injured  by  \'he 
decline.  The  lower  prices  will  be  ft  It 
very  little  by  growers,  except  as  they 
may  affect  values  on  the  new  crops,  av 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots  of  apri- 
cots in  southern  California  and  raisins 
at  Fresno,  there  is  practically  nothing 
left  in  growers'  hands.  Local  packers 
have  again  reduced  their  offers  for  apri- 
cots, figs  and  pears,  but  these  quotations 
are  based  rather  on  Eastern  selling  prices 
than  on  purchases  from  growers.  Reports 
from  packers  given  out  in  the  East  indi 
cate  confidence  in  underlying  conditions, 
and  the  expectation  of  a  good  movement 
as  the  new  crop  comes  in.  Both  pack- 
ers and  growers  appear  willing  to  take 
their  time  for  new  crop  business,  and  no 
definite  values  have  been  established  for 
futures.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"As  a  result  of  improvement  in  the 


jobbing  trade,  the  market  for  spot  prunes 
has  a  somewhat  firmer  undertone.  Some 
of  the  cheapest  sellers  raised  their  quota- 
tions a  fraction,  but  there  is  no  general 
advance,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  shade 
the  nominal  inside  prices  in  some  quar 
ters  quite  a  little.  Cable  advices  refer- 
ring to  frost  damage  to  the  coming  crops 
of  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  expected  to 
have  a  reassuring  effect  on  the  market 
for  future  California  and  Northern  prunes, 
but  in  the  absence  of  buying  interests 
prices  so  far  quoted  are  nominal. 

"Spot  peaches  are  perhaps  more  active 
in  a  jobbing  way  than  anything  on  the 
list,  but  it  is  said  that  holders  have  to 
make  concessions  from  the  quoted  fig 
ures  to  get  the  business. 

"Spot  apricots,  which  have  been  drag 
ging  and  weak,  are  now  beginning  to 
move,  though  only  in  small  lots.  The 
market  has  a  beter  tone,  but  here  has 
been  no  quotable  improvement  in  prices. 
Even  seeded  raisins,  which  have  been 
among  the  most  neglected  articles  on  the 
list,  if  not  actually  the  least  considered 
for  a  long  time  past,  are  reported  to  be 
sharing  in  the  general  increase  of  job 
biug  demand.  Prices,  however,  remain  on 
i  comparatively  low  basis.  Seedless  rais 
ins  are  moving  into  consumption  a  little 
more  freely  and  are  generally  held  with 
confidence,  as  the  statistical  position  is 
considered  to  be  unusually  good." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    6%@  7  c 

Apricots    8    (6)  9  c 

Figs    2    @  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    <5>  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4V4c 

Pears    5    @8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2% (5)  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5%@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas,   4%@  5  c 

Citrus  Fruiti. 

The  Eastern  auctions  show  a  rather  low 
average  price  for  oranges.  While  a  few 
sales  are  being  made  at  $3  and  $3.45  per 
box,  most  of  the  sales  are  from  $1,50  up 
to  $2.80.  At  the  various  auction  centres 
on  Monday,  April  29th,  the  markets  were 
firm  on  good  stock,  but  showed  about  the 
prices  given  above.  Large  quantities  were 
sold  at  auction  on  the  29th,  as  New  York 
handled  52  cars  of  oranges,  Philadelphia 
29  cars.  Cleveland  8  cars.  Pittsburg  15 
cars,  Boston  21  cars,  Cincinnati  6  cars, 
and  St.  Louis  9  cars. 

Lemons  are  also  comparatively  low  at 
auctions.  Prices  on  Monday  ranged  from 
$1.75  to  $2.45  and  up  to  *•>. 

On  Monday  at  Philadelphia,  oranges 
from  Florida  brought  $2.05  to  $4.50,  and 
grapefruit  $2.20  to  $6.40. 

Shipments  from  California  are  averag 
ing  over  200  cars  daily.  As  the  time 
draws  near  for  navels  to  be  cleaned  up, 
growers  are  naturally  anxious  to  save 
as  much  fruit  from  dropping  as  possible. 
It  is  stated  that  Orange  county  has  ship 
ped  about  all  its  navels,  and  will  com 
mence  sending  out  valencias  in  about  a 
month. 

Offerings  of  tangerines  in  the  San  Fran 
Cisco  market  are  larger  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  prices  have  dropped,  al- 
though navel  oranges  and  other  citrus 
fruits  are  unchanged.  Navel  oranges, 
however,  are  quiet.  A  few  San  Diego 
blood  oranges  sold  the  first  of  the  week 
around  $2.50  per  box. 
Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00®  2.50 

Choice   1.50(5)  1.75 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50(6  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50(5)  4.50 

Choice   2.50(5)  3.00 

Standard    1.50(5)  2.00 

Limes    5.00(5)  5.50 


Nuti,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS 

There  is  nothing  new  in  nuts,  the  re 
maining  stock  of  walnuts  receiving  no 
attention,  while  California  almonds  are 
cleaned  up.  Foreign  almonds  are  said  to 
be  short,  and  good  prices  should  be  ob 
tained  this  year. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18  %c 

I  X  L   I7y«r 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   I6%c 

Drakes    14 %c 

i.anguedoc    14%'- 

Hardshells   »    &  x%r 

'Valnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%.- 

No.  2    10  c 

Rudded    16'v 

HONEY. 

There   is   very   little  offering   of  the 
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white,  and  water  white  varieties,  and 
while  there  is  a  fair  demand  in  a  small 
way,  most  dealers  are  waiting  for  the 
new  crop.  Old  dark  and  candied  stock 
is  neglected. 

Comb,  white   13    @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white  8    <&)  9  r 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  grades    5    (g>6  r 

BEESWAX 
There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
and  prices  stand  nominally  as  for  some 
time  past. 

Light   29    #30  c 

Dark  26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

The  Coast  crop  of  1911  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  out.  There  has  been  some  in- 
quiry in  Oregoif,  but  buyers  have  been 
unable  to  fill  their  requirements  and  are 
looking  for  stock  in  California. 

1911  crop   35@40c 

1912  crop    27c 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 

4,500  acres  in  the  State  of  Tabasco, 
Mexico,  120  miles  (all  water  transporta- 
tion) to  port  of  Frontana.  From  this  port 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  720  miles, 
carrying  exclusively  the  fruits  of  Tabasco 
to  the  U.  S.  markets.  Any  amount  of  labor 
available  at  75  centavos  per  day.  Of  this 
land  200  acres  are  in  pasture,  100  acres  re- 
cently cleared  and  planted  to  corn,  bananas 
and  limes;  small  number  of  mangos  and 
avocados  in  bearing;  rest  is  virgin  forest 
with  considerable  small  mahogany  and 
wild  rubber;  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soil,  about 
one-half  suitable  for  high-class  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  other  half  will  make  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  all  seasons;  house,  stone; 
laborers'  quarters;  tools;  all  new  and  com- 
plete; annual'  rainfall  about  100  inches, 
well  distributed;  average  temperature  82. 
This  is  a  splendid  proposition  for  tropical 
fruits  and  live  stock.  Price  $.10,000:  one- 
half  cash,  balance  terms.  Apply  to  owner, 
A.  MARTINI,  Tepetitan.  Tabasco,  Mexico. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watson vi lie.  Cal. 

ANGORA  GOATS — 160  or  less.  Address 
Walker,  420  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALFALFA  HAY — Have  several  grades 
for  dairies  or  feeders.  Write  for  prices. 
Buyers  must  furnish  satisfactory  refer- 
ences.    C.  W.  VANNOTE,  Gridley,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  new  steel  tower;  never 
used;  four  legs,  35  feet  high;  will  support 
a  4000-gallon  tank.  Price  $150.  Write  S. 
Hollenbeck,  Box  211,  Chico. 

FOR  SALE — Barred  Rocks  with  little 
chicks,  Clyde  horse,  40  acres  tine  pear  land. 
BARNEY,  Fulton,  Cal. 

SEBASTOPOL. 

Send  for  new  descriptive  circular  of 
BEST  apple,  berry  and  poultry  land  in 
California  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county. 
Big  crops.  No  irrigation.  Cheap  proper- 
ties.   John  F.  Byxbee,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Agricultural  student  (married)  wants 
work  on  farm  after  May"  10th.  Lyman 
Stoddard,  1707  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAP  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Before  coming  to  California  get  a  map 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  which  shows  in 
plain,  compretiensive  form  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  valley,  rivers,  creeks, 
cities  and  towns,  the  elevation  above  sea 
level  in  the  various  parts  of  the  valley, 
township  and  range  lines,  wagon  roads  and 
steam  and  electric  railroads.  This  map  is 
compiled  from  government  data,  and  for 
anyone  desiring  accurate  information  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  this  map  is  very 
valuable.  Made  and  for  sale  by  Felleman 
&  Conway,  Red  Bluff.  California,  at  the 
price  of  $1.50  to  introduce  it  


WANTED — Construction  work;  anything 
In  line  of  improvements  on  the  farm.  Give 
full  particulars  and  nature  of  work.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Box  47,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange.  S.  F. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.  


FOR   SALE— DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  Improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  Ideal  home. 

Price  $200  per  acre. 

J.  R.  GRIN  STEAD.  2127  University  Ave., 
Berkeley. 


Live  8tock. 

Desirable  bulls  and  stags  are  a  shade 
higher,  and  spring  lambs  are  easier,  sell- 
ing about  on  the  same  level  as  yearlings. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  quotable  change 
in  live  stock,  but  cattle  are  very  firmly 
held,  as  very  little  stock  will  be  shipped 
in  from  pasture  before  the  end  of  May, 
and  stockmen  through  the  country  find 
difficulty  in  getting  any  cattle  for  feed- 
ing. Hogs  are  being  held  back  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  good  stock  in  that 
district  is  bringing  about  614c. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6'/.c 

No.  2    51/0®  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5%<fli  5V>c 

No.  2    4%(a)  5  "c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2]{>@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    6  ~@  6M>c 

Medium    5VL>@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   714c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers   5    r®  5%c 

Ewes    414©  4V>c 

Lambs   6    @  6%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Steers    Idyu01\  c 

Cows    9y>@ioy-c 

Heifers    9y»@10V.c 

Veal,  large    11  @lli/oC 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   10    @11  c 

Ewes    9    @  9M>c 

Spring  Lambs    1214c 

Hogs,  dressed    10ll.@llVoC 

HIDES. 

Prices  continue  very  firm,  owing  to  the 
better  condition  of  the  hides  now  coming 
out  and  a  general  scarcity  of  wet  salted 
hides.  High  values  are  expected  through 
the  summer. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  12  c 

Medium    HM>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  12  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  11c 

Kip    131/.C 

Veal    17y"c 

Calf    171/0C 

)ry — 

Dry  Hides   19    @20  c 

Dry  Bulls    17  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   19y,c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   21  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   24y2c 

■iheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50(g)  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       30@  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

Oregon  wool  sales  continue  large,  and 
prices  are  fairly  high,  while  a  laige  Ore- 
gon mohair  pool  has  been  held  for  an 
advance.  Local  buyers,  however,  are 
taking  little  interest  in  California  wool, 
and  no  definite  prices  have  been  estab- 
lished on  northern  year's  staple  as  yet. 
Ipring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  @12V2c 

7  months    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   Nominal 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

The  San  Francisco  horse  market  con- 
tinues very  active,  with  large  arrivals 
of  desirable  stock  of  all  descriptions  and 
a  good  attendance  at  the  auctions.  The 
recent  arrivals  included  quite  a  lot  of 
light  young  drafters  and  chunks,  a  good 
number  of  which  were  shipped  by  a  north- 
ern California  breeder.  Some  of  the  heav- 
ier types  are  bringing  higher  prices  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  most  of  the  first- 
class  stock  now  appearing  sells  around 
the  outside  quotations,  though  there  is 
not  much  market  for  ordinary  stock. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225(©295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195fr7>240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175^)200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  CONDITIONS 
AND  MARKET. 


Sacramento,  April  29,  1912. 
Crop  conditions  throughout  the  State 
have  changed  considerably  within  the  last 
ten  davs,  and,  owing  to  the  unfavorable 
growing  weather  It  is  the  judgment  of 


those  best  posted  that  the  crop  will  be 
reduced  one-third  on  most  all  varieties. 

Phillip  and  Levi  clings  in  Placer  coun- 
ty are  reported  50%  of  a  crop,  Tuscans 
about  70%-  Albertas  are  showing  up  well, 
though  how  they  will  set  finally  after  the 
June  drop  is  a  question.  Triumphs  are 
heavy.  Salways  are  fair,  and  early  vari- 
eties of  peaches  light. 

Japanese  varieties  of  plums  average 
about  40%,  other  varieties  60  to  70%.  St. 
Johns  and  Muirs  are  very  heavy  in  all 
sections.  Pears  never  looked  better  than 
at  the  present  time  in  the  districts  of 
Suisun,  Vacaville,  Sacramento  river  and 
Placer  county.  The  fruit  stands  out  clean 
and  well  formed,  and  the  prospects  are 
for  a  very  heavy  crop. 

Black  cherries  are  dropping  to  some 
extent  in  Suisun  and  Vacaville,  but  in 
other  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Tar- 
tarians,  are  heavy.  Early  shipments  are 
now  going  forward  of  Purplue  Guignes 
and  Chanmans  at  the  prevailing  f.  o.  b. 
price  of  $2.  The  St.  Louis  market  opened 
up  today  at  $77.50  for  a  box  of  Purple 
Guignes.  New  York  sold  the  first  box  of 
Chapmans  for  $50.  followed  with  subse- 
quent shipments  for  $10  and  $5. 

The  recent  wind  and  rain  storm  has 
stopped  strawberry  picking  for  a  few  days, 
but  up  until  the  present  receipts  were  not 
above  the  average,  although  prices  were 
very  fine. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


We  have  been  disappointed  in  not  re- 
ceiving the  first  copies  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  "California  Fruits"  so  far  this 
week,  but  believe  we  can  safely  promise 
the  books  for  delivery  next  week.  To 
those  who  have  sent  in  their  orders  this 
will  serve  as  the  reason  why  they  will 
not  receive  the  books  sdoner.  So  far  the 
advance  orders  have  been  coming  in  grat- 
ifying numbers,  and  we  believe  the  new 
edition  will  be  as  satisfactory,  and  more 
so,  than  either  of  the  previous  ones. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  $3,  postpaid. 


Several  more  new  advertisements  in 
I  his  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
Read  them  and  when  doing  business  with 
the  advertiser  don't  fail  to  mention  the 
fact.  It  will  make  the  advertiser  feel 
good  and  help  us. 


Look  up  the  address  tag  on  the  wrap- 
per of  this  paper,  and  if  you  are  in  ar- 
rears, kindly  send  us  your  renewal  at 
once.  Uncle  Sam  says  all  papers  must 
pay  extra  postage  on  copies  sent  to  par- 
ties who  are  behind  in  their  subscrip- 
tions after  a  certain  time.  Help  us  to 
obey  the  law  by  sending  in  your  renewal 
promptly. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  BIDWELL 
LANDS. 


'Many  of  our  readers  know  of  or  have 
read  in  these  columns  during  the  early 
years  of  California  of  the  great  pioneer, 
General  John  Bidwell,  and  his  famous 
ranch  at  Chico.  Since  his  death  the  lands 
have  been  sold  by  his  widow  and  the  new 
owners  of  the  last  portion  of  the  great 
grant  are  now  selling  it  in  small  tracts 
to  homeseekers.  In  developing  this  sec- 
tion in  early  days,  General  Bidwell  gath- 
ered from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
such  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  as  could  be 
grown  in  this  zone,  thus  demonstrating 
the  value  of  the  soils  as  well  as  climate. 
Since  then  there  have  been  established 
there  the  U.  S.  Experimental  Gardens 
and  the  California  Forestry  Station.  Cer- 
tainly no  part  of  California  has  better 
soil  than  has  that  portion  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  of  which  Chico  is  the  cen- 
ter, and  at  no  other  place  have  we  seen 
finer  tree  growth  or  more  diversified  pro- 
ducts. The  city  of  Chico  is  an  enter- 
urising,  beautiful  place  of  over  10,000 
population,  with  good  transportation  facil- 
ities and  every  known  modern  conven- 
ience, and  the  man  who  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  get 
possession  of  some  of  the  rich  Bidwell 
lands  will  have  property  that  cannot  help 
but  increase  in  value  and  always  be  pro- 
ductive. 


One  Monday  morning  Dorothy  volun- 
teered to  superintend  the  family  washing. 
When  Nora  put  the  clothes  on  to  boll,  the 
little  overseer  gave  one  astonished  look, 
then  ran  to  mamma,  exclaiming  in  great 
excitement:  "O  mamma,  mamma!  Nora's 
cooking  the  clothes!" 


3| 

30  Aid 

AND  ITS  USES 


ave  you 
ever  real- 
ized how 
much  the 
beauty  and 
comfort  of 
home  de- 
pends on 
the  walls 
and  ceil- 


ings; 

THAT'S  one  of  the  big,  interesting 
subjects    discussed   in   our  booklet 
"Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses." 

You've  no  doubt  read  and  heard  of  Beaver  Board 
paneled  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  all  the  facts,  for 
here  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  material  that  solves  prac- 
tically every  wall  and  ceiling  problem,  and  follows 
the  best  modern  ideas  on  interior  decoration. 

It  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building, 
it  doesn't  crack  or  deteriorate,  is  easily  put 
up,  retards  passage  of  heat,  cold  or  sound. 

It  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall-paper, 
for  you  paint  it  in   pleasing  colors:  it's 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful. 
This  is  only  a  hint  of  its  wonder-working  possibilities 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  tead  it.    You'll  find  it  brimming 
with  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  and  full  of  helpful  illus- 
trations and  suggestions.    No  one  intending  to  build  or 
remodel  any  type  of  building  can  fail  to  be  interested. 
Write  to-day. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply,  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 


DEAVER  BOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


This  mark  is  BEAVER 
stamped  on  the  BOAJil) 

back  of  every 
panel . 


It  protects 
you 

Look  for 

it 


For  Sale  by 
THE   LILI.EY-THURSTOBi  CO.. 
Itinlto  Bids.,  San  Francisco. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raisins  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  51  I'. 

I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona  Calif 


They  were  trying  an  Irishman  charged 
with  a  petty  offence,  when  the  judge 
asked:  "Have  you  any  one  in  court  who 
will  vouch  for  your  good  character?" 

"Yis,  your  Honor,  there's  the  sheriff 
there." 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  evinced  signs  of 
amazement.  "Why,,  your  Honor."  de 
clared  he,  "I  don't  even  know  the  man." 

"Observe,  your  Honor,"  said  the  Irish 
man — "observe  that  I've  lived  in  the 
county  for  twelve  years  an'  the  sheriff 
doesn't  know  me!  Ain't  that  a  character 
for  ye?" 


Common  kerosene  applied  with  a  wool 
en  rag  will  clean  any  dirty  or  greasy 
graniteware  and  make  it  appear  like  new. 
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DON'T  WAIT 
5  YEARS 

BIDWELL  ORCHARDS 

OFFER 

AN  IMMEDIATE 
INCOME 


THE 

FAMOUS  BIDWELL 
ORCHARDS 

IN  FULL  BEARING 

FOR  SALE  In  5  a*d  10 

MMMHHMM^^MHi^Ma^^H  Acre  Tracts 
ON  UNUSUALLY  EASY  TERMS 


For  Further  Information 
Address : 

Bidwell  Orchards 

INCORPORATED 

CHICO.  CAL. 


San  Francisco  Office 

AT  i 

550  Market  St. 


4 'BEN1  CIA-HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICI A-H  AN  COCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODYMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Hearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by    equipment  with   special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  Plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


(J[  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand*    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


(J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMF.S  fit  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8tti  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECT  R I  MOTcRS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Factors  Affecting  Fig  Production. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

A  very  peculiar  Condition  exists  as  far  as  fig  planting  and  production 
are  concerned.  The  growing  of  the  Smyrna  fig  has  been  put  on  a  good 
commercial  basis,  large  plantings  have  been  made  during  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  and  have  recently  come  into  bearing;  some  growers  are 
enthusiastic  over  their  success,  others  are  pessimistic ;  some  persons  who 
ought  certainly  to  know,  seem  convinced  that  the  Mission  and  White 
Adriatic  are  really  the  best  figs,  and  others  are  acting  on  that  belief  by 
putting  out  good  acreages  of  these  last  two  varieties. 

Such  a  chaotic  condition  is  natural  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  indus- 
try, and  fig-growing,  comparatively  speaking,  is  just  at  the  starting 
point  of  being  what  it  can 
and  will  become ;  but  for 
public  welfare,  a  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the 
right  and  wrong  of  things 
should  be  had. 

The  opposition  to  Smyr- 
na planting  and  prefer- 
ence for  older  varieties 
appear  strongest  in  Stan- 
islaus county,  which  is 
really  so  close  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  that  the 
Smyrna  should  be  com- 
mercially planted,  and  les- 
sens gradually  as  one  goes 
into  a  hotter  and  drier 
climate. 

This  opposition  is  based 
mi  several  things.  In  the 
first  place,  the  White  Ad- 
riatic and  Mission  figs 
have  proved  heavy,  con- 
sistent bearers,  and  sure 
money-makers,  and  many 
provei'bs  admonish  against 
rejecting  that  kind  of  a 
proposition.  Again,  the 
Smyrna  has,  in  the  hands 

of  many  persons  without  previous  experience  in  handling  that  variety, 
proved  a  very  shy  bearer,  susceptible  to  cold  and  moisture,  and  the 
young  trees  are  very  often  cut  back  to  the  ground  by  frost,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  grower  but  who  has  lost  many  trees,  some  two  or  three 
times,  before  they  have  finally  reached  a  hardiness  thiit  has  protected 
tli em  from  injury. 

This  i'rost  damage  occurs  only  from  very  severe  freezes,  20  degrees 
F.,  far  instance,  and  some  protect  their  trees  by  tying  corn-stalks  around 
them  as  they  do  young  oranges. 

Why  the  White  Adriatic  is  popular,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
On  the  40-acre  McHenry  orchard,  north  of  Modesto,  152y2  tons,  selling 
at  $60  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Modesto,  were  produced  last  year,  and  150  tons 
in  1910.  This  crop  netted  five-eighths  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  Japanese 
did  everything  for  37V2  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  few  other  things  will 
bring  in  that  amount  of  money  consistently.  If  showers  occur  about 
harvest  time  the  figs  are  likely  to  sour,  but  the  average  crop  is  about 
140  tons  per  year,  and  the  average  selling  price  about  $70  per  ton. 

On  the  Hatch  orchard  near  Merced,  White  Adriatic  trees  have  borne 
about  four  tons  to  the  acre,  but  in  spite  of  this,  Smyrnas  are  being  set 
out,  as  the  quality  is  so  superior  that  ultimately  the  Smyrnas  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  just  about  2y2  times  as  much  as  Adriatics.  That  esti- 
mate is  based  on  recent  prices,  and  there  is  no  telling  where  prices  will 


FIcus  Roxberryhii  as  Grown  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden. 


go  when  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  Smyrnas,  as  no  one  cares 
for  other  kinds  of  dried  figs  when  he  can  get  this  variety,  and  for  fresh 
eating,  Smyrnas  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  I.  X.  L.,  Nonpareil,  and  everything 
else  that  means  the  same  thing. 

The  Mission  owes  its  popularity  to  its  absolutely  consistent  bearing, 
with  which  other  figs  cannot  compare ;  its  thrift  in  many  localities,  as 
il  will  grow  everywhere  that  any  fig  will  grow;  and  the  fact  that  show- 
ers and  cold  nights  that  will  sour  any  other  kind  of  fig  will  not  seri- 
ously injure  Mission  figs.  One  good  thing  about  planting  either  Mis- 
sions or  Adriatics  is  that,  once  the  Smyrna  comes  to  outclass  them 
commercially,  they  can  lie  grafted  over  with  no  great  trouble  and  with 
no  great  loss  of  time.  In  almost  every  orchard  that  is  on  a  working 
basis  a  number  of  trees  can  be  found  grafted  over,  some  to  new  varie- 
ties of  eapri  figs,  others  to  the  real  Smyrna. 

It  is  claimed  in  Merced 
county  that  sub-irrigation 
is  not  desirable  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained 
from  Smyrnas  or  Adriat- 
ics, as  a  surplus  of  mois- 
ture by  irrigation  in  sur- 
rounding ranches  is  prac- 
ticed, and  the  water-table 
rises.,  -iours  the  figs,  l. spe- 
cially when  cool  nights 
occur,  almost  as  quickly 
as  showers  would  sour 
them.  This  is  possibly 
why  Smyrnas  in  sandy 
locations  are  often  not 
satisfactory,  as  sand 
means  very  heavy  irriga- 
tion and  a  high-water 
table,  while  a  heavy  soil 
means  the  use  of  less 
water  and  a  slower  move- 
ment of  water  into  the 
land  when  excessive  irri- 
gation is  practiced  else- 
where. At  all  events, 
Smyrna  growers  on  heavy 
soil,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
most  satisfied  with  their 


investments,  and  not  much  planting  of  other  varieties  is  done  on  that 
kind  of  soil. 

But  the  greatest  thing  of  all  in  Smyrna  talk,  pro  and  con,  is  the  fig 
wasp,  the  blastophaga,  the  pivotal  point,  the  one  essential  without  which 
all  is  lost.  As  is  usually  known,  this  comes  out,  of  mature  capri  (wild) 
tigs  in  .June  and  into  young  Smyrnas,  and  unless  the  eapris  are  there, 
arid  the  wasp  in  them — and  this  last  is  essential — there  will  be  no  figs 
to  mature.  These  wasps'  parents  come  out  of  capri  figs  that  grew 
during  the  winter  and  fell  off  in  April  after  new-crop  capri  figs  were 
started.  If  severe  frosts  kill  the  winter  figs,  there  will  be  no  wasps  to 
lay  eggs  in  the  spring  crop,  and  all  the  nice-looking  capri  figs  in  the 
world,  in  that  case,  won't  make  Smyrna  figs  stay  on  and  grow. 

That  is  where  the  trouble  lies,  for,  as  a  White  Adriatic  advocate 
claimed:  "A  20-degree  temperature  will  kill  a  young  fig  tree,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  capri  figs,  and  when  these  figs  are  killed,  there  go 
the  wasps;  and  when  the  wasps  go  there  goes  the  crop  of  Smyrna  figs, 
while  the  Adriatics  get  along  without  that  bother.  Then  there  is  a  lot 
of  detail  in  putting  on  figs  after  you  have  them,  and  if  you  slip  up  on 
one  detail  you  lose  out." 

Getting  capri  figs  that  will  stand  the  frost  is  the  one  main  thing. 
Once  a  few  figs  are  kept  over  for  the  April  crop,  all  is  right,  as  a  few 


(Continued  on  Page  453.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  May  7,  1912  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal  Maxi- 
to Date.  mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.51 

35.94 

43.14 

60 

14 

Red  Bluff  

.10 

11.77 

23.67 

81 

41 

Sacramento  

.04 

8.09 

19  35 

84  ^ 

44 

San  Krancisco  .. 

.16 

11  79 

21  55 

68 

,  48 

San  Jose  

.02 

9.44 

16  22 

76 

40 

.03 

6  96 

9.16 

80 

1  42 

Independence... 

.30 

2.52 

9.00 

78 

I  36- 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.33 

15.39 

19  85 

68 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

11.50 

15  30 

72 

52 

San  Diego  

.04 

10.46 

9.72 

68 

50 

The  Week. 

There  has  been  more  raiu  in  spots  since  tai" 
last  writing,  antl  the  visited  —"•ions  add  t<\  the 
beauties  noted  a  week  ago.  It  is  a  ctfast  feast 
through  the  whole  coast  line  of  the  State,  and 
the  coast  valleys  are  breaking  forth  with  even 
more  than  their  accustomed  May  beauty.  Durum 
the  week  we  went  northward  from  San  Francisco 
and  found  gorgeousness  of  field  verdure  and  color 
like  that  Ave  enjoyed  the  previous  week  on  the 
coast  sides  of  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
counties.  We  never  before  saw  on  the  coast  such 
grandeur  of  wild  flowers:  it  rivaled  the  best  dis- 
play of  the  interior  valley  plains  in  one  of  their 
best  years.  Of  course,  the  coast  valley  is  always 
greater  in  variety  and  duration,  but  it  often  lacks 
the  lushness  and  spread  of  the  floral  carpet  of  the 
valley  plains  when  heat  and  moisture  coincide  in 
the  high  figures.  The  valley  is  not  largely  in  dis- 
play this  year,  and  the  coast  unrolls  the  floral 
tapestries— all  for  the  sake  of  California. 

We  are  still  a  little  anxious  about  the  talk  of 
large  products  this  year  for  the  sake  of  lowering 
popular  conception  of  values.  There  is  still  too 
much  of  it  going  on.  Some  current  fruit  reports 
are  exaggerations— sometimes  in  fact,  sometimes 
in  effect,  for  so  much  of  the  possible  output  of 
some  fruits  will  be  required  to  balance  the  short- 
age of  others.  Therefore  one  should  be  careful 
about  rating  even  those  which  now  promise  most 
too  low.  Then  there  is  the  "drop"  to  be  reck- 
oned with  and  the  small  fruit  from  scant  moisture 
and  slack  cultivation  will  surely  put  much  fruit 
out  of  high  class.  We  note  that  some  of  the 
prophets  of  greatness  are  hedging  now  to  save 
their  reputations.  Probably  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  that  to  be  done. 

If  one  needs  the  enjoyment  of  some  really  great 
and  good  figures,  let  him  reflect  upon  the  success 
of  "Raisin  Day,"  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  It 
is  wonderful  and  gratifying  how  far  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  attained.  They  had,  for  example, 
in  Chicago,  a  great  California  dinner  for  which 
two  carloads  of  wines,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables  and 


other  products  were  sent  from  this  State  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  members  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized California  Society  of  Illinois.  Boston  and 
New  York  were  also  attained  and  awakened  by 
the  wide  California  effort,  and  a  Fresno  expert 
calculates  that  a  million  pounds  of  raisins  were 
used  in  the  United  States  in  all  forms,  from  pies 
to  potations. 

The  Joyful  Danes. 

We  are  glad  that  Hamlet  is  being  deposed  as 
the  exponent  of  Danish  disposition.  He  has  dark- 
ened the  world 's  view  of  Denmark  too  long,  and 
the  new  conception  of  the  country  as  the  center 
of  copious  and  capacious  co-operation  is  fit  to 
chase  melancholy  not  only  out  of  Denmark,  but 
off  the  globe.  We  have  in  these  paragraphs  tried 
to  teach  from  the  Danes  much  in  the  matter  of 
milk  and  other  produce  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  England  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  higher 
living  among  the  Danish  farmers — but  wc  throw 
down  the  ferule.  Others  are  going  so  far  beyond 
us  that  we  are  ashamed  to  try  to  exalt  the  vic- 
tories of  the  modern  Vikings.  In  this  very  issue 
Mr.  Smith  invokes  Denmark  to  disclose  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  successful  frost  fighting  in 
citrus  orchards,  and  Mr.  Pillsbury  hangs  his  ban- 
ners of  industrial  accident  insurance  on  the  gun- 
wales of  the  sea  king's  fleet.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  have  these  references  taken  with  reflec- 
tions, for  the  Vikings  were  a  bad  lot,  but  their 
sins  are  barred  by  statutes  of  limitation,  and  even 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  their  children, 
cited  by  the  commandim-nt.  passed  from  earth  be- 
fore the  historic  period,  perhaps.  So  the  modern 
Dane  is  a  good  example  of  thrift  and  uprightness 
and  there  is  no  longer  anything  unsanitary  in 
Denmark.  The  Dane  is  Uie  world's  teacher  on 
the  advantages  of  getting  together. 

Mr  Bremner's  Insubordination. 

We  feel  rather  chagrined  to  think  that  after 
advising  our  readers  not  to  be  misled  by  what 
they  see  in  the  ordinary  newspapers,  we  should 
have  so  soon  to  acknowledge  ourselves  a  victim. 
It  seems  that  the  current  reports,  failing  to  secure 
any  impeachment  of  Mr.  Bremner's  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  chief  deputy  quarantine  officer  at 
San  Francisco,  put  down  his  alleged  unsuitability 
for  that  position  to  "insubordination,"  and  the 
same  offense  was  alleged  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  proper 
that  County  Commissioner  G.  II.  Ilecke  of  Yolo 
and  Frank  T.  Swett  of  Contra  Costa  should  rise 
like  trout  to  a  fly  and  make  a  great  splash  on  the 
tranquil  surface  of  California  horticultural 
waters.  As  we  charged  insubordination,  they  have 
a  right  to  resent  the  charge,  as  they  do  in  the 
quite  warm  letters  which  appear  upon  another 
page  of  this  issue.  They  seem  to  concede  in- 
subordination, and  make  counter  charges  against 
the  State  Commissioner,  to  whose  methods  and 
policies  insubordination  appears  to  them  to  be  a 
virtue.  Evidently  the  fight  was  on  before  this 
gun  was  fired,  for  the  resolution  supporting 
Messrs.  Carnes  and  Bre inner  was  adopted  at 
Santa  Rosa  last  December,  and  we  presume  it  has 
been  anything  but  peaceful  in  the  dove-cote  of 
the  State  Commissioner  since  he  began  to  roll  over 
the  squabs  with  his  patriarchal  beak.  We  do  our 
duty  in  the  present  turn  of  affairs  when  we  allow 
Messrs.  Hecke  and  Swett  to  read  the  riot  act  to 
the  commissioner  in  repelling  the  charge  against 
Mr.  Bremner.  We  hold  no  brief  to  defend  the 
comnrssioner;  he  will  doubtless  look  after  that 
himself  if  he  thinks  it  necessary.  We  are  free  to 
express  the  belief,  however,  that  lie  pursued  an 
unfortunate  course  in  swooping  down  upon  the 


aforesaid  cote  with  a  bevy  of  his  own  choosing 
with  the  alleged  purpose  of  clearing  the  perches. 
Naturally  the  incumbents  would  not  become  re- 
cumbent*. Some  of  them  had  endeared  them- 
selves to  growers  and  county  horticulturists  by 
their  service.  The  new  commissioner  should  have 
strengthened  himself  and  his  administration  by 
building  upon  the  good  work  which  had  been  done 
and  the  resulting  popularity  of  the  horticultural 
work  of  the  State,  rather  than  taking  recourse  to 
revolutionary  processes  on  the  apparent  belief 
that  whatever  is  is  bad— which  showed  a  lack  of 
knowledge.  While  we  count  this  a  mistake,  we 
do  not  feel  that  the  charge  that  the  idea  was  to 
populate  the  State  horticultural  service  with  the 
product  of  the  commissioner's  college  has  much 
weight.  In  the  first  place,  those  men.  so  far  as 
we  know  them,  are  good;  second,  there  is  not 
enough  of  them  to  populate  the  service,  and  a 
strong  draft  has  already  been  made  upon  the 
available  product  of  both  our  great  universities 
to  fill  important  places.  And  then  we  do  not  see 
what  pertinence  the  charge  has  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bremner,  for.  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  man 
who  was  preferred  before  him  does  not  belong  to 
the  commissioner's  college  group  at  all. 


Professor  Cook's  Arraignment. 

We  ought  to  write  "Dr.  Cook,"  because  that  is 
his  degree,  but  it  offends  us  in  its  suggestiveness 
With  reference  to  what  our  correspondents  write 
about  him,  we  can  only  reply  that  it  would  be  prej 
sumptious  in  us  to  offer  defence  to  an  officer  who 
does  not  ask  it.  What  we  say  is  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  demurring  on  our  own  account  to  the 
charges  which  are  brought  against  him,  as  per- 
haps we  can  claim  the  right  to  do.  We  record 
then,  these  convictions: 

First.  The  impeachment  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner, if  this  is  intended,  is  not  wise.  It  would 
simply  increase  strife  and  make  our  State  horti- 
cultural service  look  as  badly  in  the  public  eye  as 
it  has  for  a  long  time  to  those  who  have  had  an 
inside  view.  There  have  always  been  discord  and 
ill-will  between  individuals  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  some  of  the  keenest  scrappers  in  the  State- 
have  knocked  bugs  with  one  hand  and  each  other 
with  the  other,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Still, 
good  work  in  defense  and  promotion  of  the  fruit 
industries  has  gone  forward  just  the  same. 

Second.  We  look  upon  the  present  State  Com- 
missioner as  a  pyramid  of  moral  purpose  and  a 
thesaurus  of  good  intentions.  If  he  sometimes 
seems  a  little  shy  on  worldly  wisdom;  if  he  has 
looked  upon  the  statutes  as  advisory  rather  than 
mandatory;  if  he  has  been  tempted,  by  those  who 
should  have  had  more  respect  for  innocence,  to 
countenance  irregularities  of  procedure  because 
he  thought  important  ends  were  thus  to  be  gained ; 
if  he  has  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  advocate  to- 
ward certain  persons  when  he  should  have  acted 
as  a  judge — all  such  errors  of  judgment  do  not 
constitute  sufficient  basis  for  a  recall.  The  more 
mistakes  made  at  the  beginning,  the  fewer  re- 
main to  be  made;  for  every  man  has  his  limita- 
tions. 

Third.  It  is  our  conviction  that  most  of  the 
trouble  which  has  recently  occurred  has  been  bo 
of  a  misconception  that  an  executive  office  is 
place  for  setting  up  theoretical  standards  of  d 
sirability  before  understanding  the  relation 
things  and  of  persons.  This  makes  one  the  pre 
of  ill-advisors  and  is  productive  of  ill-advised 
actions. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  fruit  growers  toward  the  State 
Commissioner  should  be  that  of  cordial  encourage- 
ment and  support.    He  has  certainly  atoned  for 
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his  early  executive  errors  by  suffering  caused  by 
finding  opposition  where  he  expected  approval 
and  support.  As  we  have  no  right  to  defend  him 
unasked,  so  we  have  no  right  to  confess  him  un- 
solicited, but  we  shall  count  ourselves  disappointed 
if,  with  such  better  understanding  of  the  temper 
and  wishes  of  the  fruit  growing  public  as  he  now 
hasj  he  does  not  not  render  most  valuable  service 
and  justify  the  expectations  of  those  who  urged 
his  appointment  to  the  office  which  we  most  sin- 
cerely believe  he  has  intended  all  along  to  exalt 
in  public  esteem  and  value. 


Automobile  Activity. 

So  fast  is  California  now  going  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  automobiles  that  it  looks  as  though  the 
State  could  easily  afford  to  buy  a  two  story  rub- 
ber-neck wagon  every  month  for  the  governor  if 
he  has  any  use  for  them.  The  report  comes  from 
Sacramento  that  the  April  registration  of  auto- 
mobiles is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Secretary  of  State  Jordan  reports  the  registration 
of  2803  cars  in  the  twenty-six  working  days  of 
the  month,  or  an  average  of  107  autos  per  work- 
ing day.  The  fees  to  the  office  for  the  registration 
of  these  machines  amounted  to  $6893.  Consider- 
ing the  profit  in  this  branch  of  the  State's  busi- 
ness, we  advise  Mr.  Pillsbury  to  garnishee  the  re- 
ceipts to  cover  the  indemnity  costs  of  employes 
using  these  vehicles  for  industrial  purposes.  In 
this  case  the  farmers  could  arrange  to  cover  most 
of  their  dangers.  They  might  even  safely  use 
them  to  drive  up  the  cows,  lest  a  man  might  break 
his  neck  by  falling  over  himself  while  going  after 
them  afoot. 


A  Lot  of  State  Money. 

Sacramento  reports  bring  another  item  of  State 
finances  which  is  very  gratifying,  and  perhaps 
suggestive.  The  fact  comes  out  some  way  from 
the  State  Comptroller  or  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol that  the  State  has  a  total  of  $8,630,290  loaned 
out  at  interest  in  the  various  banks  of  the  State, 
from  which  it  secures  an  annual  income  of  $186,- 
000  a  year,  and  allows  its  money  to  be  used  by  the 
payment  of  2  and  2V2  per  cent  interest.  This 
money  is  secured  by  bonds,  and  then  the  State 
exacts  a  requirement  that  the  money  can  be  called 
in  at  any  time.  This  fact,  it  is  said,  explains  the 
low  interest  received  by  the  State.  That  looks 
like  good  business.  It  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
better  to  have  all  this  money  in  use  than  to  have 
it  locked  up  in  vaults  as  it  used  to  be.  But  we 
wonder  why  California  cannot  do  as  some  foreign 
countries  are  doing,  viz. :  make  such  a  surplus 
available  to  agriculture,  and  perhaps  other  lines 
of  production,  directly,  at  something  like  the  same 
rate  of  interest.  Of  course,  loans  on  call  would 
not  help  producers  much,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  call  feature  is  very  important.  But,  of  course, 
farmers  cannot  say  much  about  it  until  they  get 
themselves  into  organized  form  and  can  give 
collateral  as  banks  do.  Then  the  old  question 
arises:  why  do  they  not  get  themselves  in  shape 
tc  talk  about  it?   Will  Denmark  please  answer. 


Those  Resourceful  Importers. 

Since  we  learned  so  much  guile  from  the  lemon 
importers  we  are  shocked  at  any  line  of  shadowy 
transaction  which  representatives  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers may  mark  out.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
to  note  that  a  circular  writer  makes  the  claim  that 
"cotton-seed  oil  is  not  used  in  Europe  as  an  adul- 
terant of  olive  oil.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  non- 
sensical accusation,  as  cotton-seed  oil  costs  more 
than  the  oil  extracted  from  the  fruit,  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean  countries 
of  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa."  The 


latter  statement  is,  of  course,  the  rankest  non- 
sense. So  far  as  adulterating  olive  oil  with  cot- 
ton-seed oil  for  shipment  to  this  country,  it  is 
probably  true  that  it  is  not  practiced  as  formerly, 
because  importations  are  under  the  pure-food  law 
and  the  watching  is  expert  and  strict.  Under 
these  safeguards  it  is  likely  that  the  American 
cotton-seed  oil  goes  to  Mediterranean  countries  to 
be  mixed  with  olive  oil  shipped  to  countries  which 
do  not  protect  themselves  from  imposition  as  we 
do  now — or  possibly  for  use  by  purchasers  of 
cheaper  oils  in  their  own  countries.  There  is  no 
particular  objection  to  this,  for  cotton-seed  oil  is 
perfectly  wholesome,  but  to  try  to  sell  it  at  the 
price  of  olive  oil  is  deception  and  fraud,  because 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  cheaper  oil  is 
exacted.  Of  course,  they  can  make  olive  oil 
cheaper  in  the  Mediterranean  country  than  we 
can,  because  the  laborers  get  wages  no  American 
will  accept,  and  can  live  as  we  do  not  expect 
people  to  live.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  need 
protection  as  well  as  prohibition  of  adulteration. 
It.  is  said  that  the  circular  writer  also  claims  that 
cotton-seed  oil  is  dearer  in  the  United  States  than 
olive  oil  is  in  Italy.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  that, 
the  writer  will  have  to  base  it  on  an  oil  extract 
from  the  cake  of  the  press-cake,  which  is  for  soap- 
making,  not  a  food  substance.  It  is  wonderful 
what  writing  can  be  done  by  those  who  hope  to 
get  a  mastery  of  American  markets. 


Queries  and 

Rep 

lies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Irregular  Start  of  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  Phillips  and  Tuscan 
peaches  entering  the  third  year  were  pruned 
early  in  the  winter  very  severely.  The  man  prun- 
ing the  trees  cut  back  all  the  twigs  and  merely 
left  the  trunk  and  the  three  or  four  main  laterals, 
the  latter  about  one  foot  in  length.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  trees  have  not  sprouted  as  yet, 
though  older  and  better  pruned  trees  are  all 
sprouted  in  the  same  vicinity.  Examination  shows 
the  bark  to  be  green  and  to  have  considei'able 
sap.  In  your  opinion  will  the  trees  commence 
to  grow?  Is  there  anything  which  can  be  done 
by  budding,  etc.,  to  start  them.  There  has  been 
no  cause  other  than  the  severe  pruning  to  cheek 
growth  and  the  ground  has  been  fully  cultivated. 
— H.  B.,  Oakdale. 

The  trees  of  which  you  speak  will  sprout  later, 
after  they  have  developed  latent  buds  into  active 
form.  The  pruning  to  which  the  tree  was  sub- 
jected probably  removed  all  the  buds  of  recent 
growth.  After  starting  they  will  make  irregular 
growth,  starting  too  many  shoots  in  the  wrong 
places,  etc.,  and  considerable  effort  will  be  nec- 
essary to  get  well-shaped  trees  by  selection  of 
shoots  in  the  right  places  and  thinning  out  those 
which  are  not  desirable.  You  could  have  grafted 
them  earlier  in  the  season  when  you  had  good 
dormant  bud  scions  to  use. 


Probably  Not  Broom-Corn. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  side-hill  ranch.  There 
are  sixty  or  seventy  odd  comparatively  level  cul- 
tivable acres  on  which  I  would  very  much  like 
to  raise  broom-corn  or  broom-straw.  Could  I, 
think  you?  The  soil  produces  good  grapes,  fruit, 
corn,  oats,  peas,  etc.,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  there 
are  possibilities  of  broom-straw. — Owner,  Monte- 
rey. 

All  the  broom-corn  which  has  been  successfully 
produced  in  California  has  been  produced  on 
moist,  riverside  land.  The  plant  is  a  sorghum — 
consequently  subject  to  frost  injury,  and  can  only 
be  grown  during  the  frostless  season  as  Indian 
corn  is.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  get  the 
advantage  of  rainfall  on  winter  upland  and  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  lowlands,  which  carry  moisture 


enough  to  secure  a  free  growth  of  the  brush,  for 
poor  broom-corn  is  worthless  practically,  being 
too  low  priced  to  be  profitable  for  brooms  and 
too  fibrous  to  be  of  value  for  feeding  purposes. 
You  do  not  say  whether  you  understand  the  grow- 
ing and  curing  of  broom-corn  or  not.  Even  in 
a  place  where  the  plant  grows  well  its  product 
is  worthless  unless  properly  treated,  and  that  re- 
quires full  knowledge  and  a  good  deal  of  work. 

Tree  Props  and  Ropings. 

To  the  .Editor:  Can  you  give  me  the  address 
of  anyone  manufacturing  the  wooden  support 
that  fits  over  a  limb  when  the  limb  is  to  be 
propped  by  wires?  I  have  read  that  some  trees 
are  propped  by  natural  braces ;  that  is,  by  inter- 
twining two  opposite  branches  while  the  tree  is 
young,  so  that  in  time  they  grow  together.  What 
is  your  idea  regarding  the  practicability  of  such 
an  idea  in  a  large  commercial  orchard? — Sub- 
scriber, San  Jose. 

The  attachments  for  wiring  opposite  branches 
through  the  head  of  the  tree  were  manufactured 
at  Watsonville  some  years  ago  and  used  to  som  ■ 
extent.  We  have  not  heard  anything  about  them 
recently.  Twining  branches  for  the  same  purpose 
is  frequently  commended,  but  it  always  appealed 
to  us  for  the  use  of  ingenious  people  with  plenty 
of  time  and  not  many  trees.  To  prune  trees  to 
carry  their  fruit  so  far  as  one  can  foresee,  and 
to  use  props  or  other  supports  when  a  tree  mani- 
fests need  of  a  particular  help  which  was  not 
foreseen,  seems  to  us  the  most  rational  way  to 
handle  the  proposition  on  a  large  commercial 
scale.  Therefore  the  orchardist  should  have  a 
good  supply  of  materials  of  different  kinds  ready 
and,  as  the  burdens  of  the  trees  increase,  should 
be  watchful  to  detect  the  chance  of  disaster  and 
use  his  best  judgment  in  preventing  it. 

Bananas  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  in  Mexico  and  seen 
bananas  grow  anywhere  where  they  had  plenty 
of  water  and  no  frost.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
bananas  would  not  grow  and  bear  in  the  vicinity 
of  Merced  if  they  had  plenty  of  water?  Or 
would  the  cool  nights  at  certain  seasons  keep 
them  from  bearing?  Would  they  do  better  in 
the  Imperial  valley? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

Bananas  would  suffer  too  severely  from  frost 
to  be  profitable  at  any  point  in  the  interior  val- 
leys of  California.  A  plant  would  be  killed  to 
the  ground  at  least  every  year  unless  under  glass 
or  other  protection.  There  are  a  few  places  prac- 
tically frostless  where  bananas  can  be  grown  in 
this  State,  but  there  is  no  promise  in  efforts  at 
commercial  production. 

Pruning  Loganberries. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  re- 
garding the  pruning  of  Loganberry  vines  Should 
the  new  shoots,  which  come  out  in  the  spring,  be 
left,  or  cut  away?  If  cut,  will  more  shoots  put 
out  irvthe  fall  and  be  sufficient  for  the  next  year's 
crop?— E.  M.,  Palo  Alto. 

The  loganberry  shoots  which  are  now  growing 
should  be  carefully  trained  and  preserved  for 
next  year's  fruiting.  The  canes  which  are  now 
blossoming  should  be  cut  away  at  the  base  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  plant  bears  each  year 
upon  the  wood  which  grew  the  previous  summer. 

Treatment  for  Broken  Root. 

To  the  Editor :  When  the  root  of  an  orange 
tree  is  exposed  or  broken  by  the  cultivator,  what 
is  the  best  way  to  treat  that  root? — B.  S.,  Ontario. 

Where  an  orange  root  is  actually  broken  it  is 
best  to  cut  it  off  cleanly  above  the  break.  This 
will  induce  quick  healing  over  and  the  sending 
out  of  other  roots.  Where  there  is  only  a  bruise 
on  one  side,  all  the  frayed  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  cleanly  cut  back  to  sound  bark,  which 
will  have  a  tendency  to  promote  healing  and  pre- 
vent decay. 
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Saving  the  Young  Orchard. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  season  is  practically  over  when  rains  of 
any  prominence  can  be  expected,  and  growers  can 
look  forward  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  to 
the  kind  of  crops  that  will  be  harvested.  In  this 
thought  of  the  returns  that  will  be  secured  there 
is  one  thing  that  is  not  in  every  case  to  receive 
the  consideration  that  it  deserves,  and  that  is 
the  young  orchard — the  trees  put  out  this  winter 
and  spring. 

A  large  part  of  these  orchards  are  on  unirrigated 
land,  dependent  perhaps  on  rainfall  and  perhaps 
on  subirrigation  to  mature  their  future  crops. 
Being  within  irrigation  usually,  always  needing 
less  moisture  than  older  trees,  the  owners  of  many 
orchards  will  let  them  get  along  with  the  natural 
occurring  moisture,  accompanied  by  good  clean 
cultivation,  as  is  common  normally,  and,  as  has 
happened  in  other  years  of  insufficient  rainfall, 
many  will  have  to  be  replanted  for  lack  of  a  little 
water. 

The  loss  of  an  acre  of  young  trees  is  no  light 
thing,  and  considerable  expense  could  well  be 
given  to  save  it.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
good  fruit  land  that  can  be  bought  in  average 
orchard  location  for  less  than  $100  per  acre,  which 
is  a  very  low  figure  in  comparison  with  the  price 
of  most  fruit  land.  At  even  6%  interest  the  lack 
of  use  of  the  land  would  mean  $6  per  year.  Pew 
growers  can  afford  to  have  their  land  lie  idle  so 
long,  and  to  lose  the  use  of  it  a  whole  year  means 
far  more  than  $6  per  acre. 

A  fairer  figure  would  be  the  sum  that  can  be 
expected  from  an  acre  of  that  kind  of  land  per 
year. 

Besides  the  interest,  there  are  the  taxes,  which 
means  an  actual  expense,  not  simply  losing  in- 
terest. 

The  greatest  loss  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  trees. 
If  these  are  almonds,  a  not  expensive  tree,  they 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  per  acre,  im- 
planted, and  the  cost  of  planting,  including  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  fully  $5  more.  In  all, 
there  is,  at  a  low  estimate,  a  difference  of  $40  or 
more  between  the  value  of  an  acre  with  a  lot  of 
young,  sturdy  year-old  trees  and  the  same  acre 
bare.  With  some  other  fruits  the  loss  would  be 
much  greater. 

There  is  in  many  places  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  soil  to  carry  the  young  trees  through  until  win- 
ter; in  others,  irrigation  by  pump  or  gravity  is 
or  will  be  provided ;  in  others,  water  will  be  taken 
out  in  sleds  or  wagons,  and  this  is  a  very  cheap, 
quick  and  effective  way  of  bringing  young  trees 
through  a  dry  summer  with  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth. 

It  does  seem  queer,  when  irrigation  is  univer- 
sally done  with  a  nice  big  head  of  water,  to  think 
of  going  out  with  a  bucket,  so  to  speak,  and  dump- 
ing it  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  especially  when  trees 
in  full  bearing  and  using  more  moisture  can  get 
along  without  irrigation  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  if  each  young  tree  a  year  old  is 
worth  40  cents  in  the  ground,  a  person  could  be 
earning  big  wages  by  only  taking  a  couple  of  buck- 
ets and  walking  from  hand  pump  or  windmill  out 
to  orchard  and  back  all  day  long  and  dumping 
the  water  on  the  ground  close  to  the  trees;  and 
this  would  be  a  horribly  primitive  way  of  doing  it. 
A  couple  of  barrels  on  a  sled,  or  a  large  tank  on 
a  wagon-bed  is,  of  course,  the  customary  way  of 
doing  it.  This  sled  and  barrel  proposition  is  con- 
sidered a  most  natural  way  of  operating  on  many 
dairies,  to  save  the  stable  washings.  Yet  in  this 
case  the  only  benefit  is  a  slight  saving  of  fertility, 
while  hauling  water  for  young  trees  means  the 
saving  of  a  whole  crop.  How  cheap  and  easy  this 
is,  or  irrigating  from  a  tank  on  wheels,  can  be 
seen  at  once.  In  one  of  the  dryest  years  that 
the  State  has  experienced  the  past  decade  or  so, 
one  orchardist,  for  instance,  with  a  wagon  and 
tank,  states  that  he  went  over  a  60-acre  orchard 
three  times,  three  men  and  the  team  taking  four 
days  for  the  irrigation,  each  day's  expense  being 
less  than  $10.  This  made  twelve  days,  or  $120. 
or  $2  per  acre,  and  possibly  two  irrigations  would 
have  been  sufficient.  This  was,  of  course,  rather 
quick  work.    In  the  first  place,  a  man  was  sent 


ahead  to  scoop  out  a  little  basin  around  each 
tree,  and  after  the  water  was  put  on  he  covered 
it  up,  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  prevent  loss  by 
evaporation.  If  the  team  could  follow  him  stead- 
ily he  could  not  have  kept  ahead  of  it,  but  he 
was  enabled  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
time  in  the  team  going  after  water  and  returning. 
A  large  galvanized-iron  tank  was  mounted  on 
the  wagon-bed,  and  was  filled  rapidly  by  gravity 
from  another  tank  over  the  well,  so  there  was 
little  loss  of  time  in  this  way.  Prom  the  tank 
ran  two  large  hose,  the  water  being  siphoned  off. 
Then  the  horses  walked  slowly  down  the  middle 
of  the  row  and  the  hose  was  opened  at  the  basin 
near  the  tree  till  about  four  or  five  gallons  of 
water  were  put  on.  Then  the  hose  was  bent  back 
or  elevated  so  the  water  could  not  flow  out,  and 
the  bearer  advanced  to  the  next  tree.  Dipping 
water  out  of  a  tank  would  probably  be  just  as 
easy  and  quicker. 

The  loss  of  young  trees  is  due  about  as  much 
to  the  small  root  system  as  to  an  actual  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  while  in  well-cultivated 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  the  soil  may 
look  fine,  close  to  the  young  trees  there  may  be 
only  a  l'ttle,  and  the  putting  of  merely  one  or 
two  buckets  of  water  where  they  will  come  in 
actual  contact  with  the  roots  is  easily  enough  to 
save  them.  Even  in  years  of  good  rainfall  some 
trees  in  nearly  every  young  orchard  are  usually 
lost,  and  this  year  especially,  when  the  rain  has 
been  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ground  but  not 
to  make  it  really  wet  and  pack  the  soil  close 
around  the  roots,  the  loss  will  be  greater. 

DEEP  PLANTING  AND  GUM  DISEASE. 


We  recently  published  some  comments  upon 
the  danger  of  too  deep  planting  of  citrus  trees. 
Ben  F.  Thorpe  gives  the  Covina  Argus  some  ob- 
servations of  his  as  to  the  relation  of  deep  plant- 
ing to  gum  disease,  and  an  outline  of  his  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  which  are  very  interesting: 

"Noticing  that  the  disease  has  occurred  on 
some  of  my  own  and  neighbors'  trees,  I  have  for 
the  past  few  months  been  making  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  root  system  of  all  trees  show- 
ing evidence  of  the  disease,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  have  found  the  roots  to  be  in  a  badly  crossed 
condition,  or  that  a  rock  had  been  grown  between 
two  roots,  becoming  firmly  embedded  in  the  root 
and  naturally  causing  a  poor  circulation  of  the 
sap.  In  nearly  every  instance  I  found  the  trees 
which  showed  the  disease  the  worst  to  be  deeply 
planted,  and  the  crown  roots  from  six  to  sixteen 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

"I  first  dug  all  the  dirt  away  from  the  roots 
a  distance  of  about  two  feet  from  the  tree  all 
around  and  deep  enough  to  uncover  all  the  crown 
roots.  Then  I  scrape  all  the  gum  away  and  cut 
a  long  narrow  slit  with  a  chisel  to  let  any  re- 
maining gum  escape.  Then  I  examine  all  the 
roots  carefully,  and  if  I  find  any  that  are  crossed 
or  are  interfering  with  each  other,  I  take  a  sharp 
chisel  and  cut  out  the  root,  just  as  you  would 
cut  out  a  crossed  limb  in  a  tree  that  was  inter- 
fering with  others.  It  is  rather  a  painstaking 
job  and  should  not  be  undertaken  by  any  care- 
less laborer,  as  other  healthy  roots  might  be  easily 
damaged  if  some  large  or  clumsy  implement  like 
a  pick  or  shovel  were  to  be  used  in  the  work. 

"It  requires  some  care  in  exposing  the  roots 
and  has  to  be  done  with  a  small  garden  trowel, 
or  some  other  small  implement,  and  I  have  in 
some  instances  dug  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  to 
get  under  the  crown  roots.  Since  commencing 
my  investigations  along  these  lines,  G.  Harold 
Powell,  manager  of  the  Citrus  Protective  League, 
informs  me  that  when  in  Italy  on  his  recent  tour 
of  investigation  he  saw  many  orchards  where 
the  roots  were  exposed,  and  that  it  was  consid- 
ered the  best  method  of  curing  the  disease,  and 
that  the  crown  roots  were  generally  above  the 
ground. 

"This  is  usually  the  case  of  a  tree  in  a  forest, 
planted  by  nature,  and  a  tree  which  does  not 
show  the  crown  roots  above  the  surface  will  be 
found  to  be  a  sickly  tree  as  a  general  rule. 

"Remember,  I  am  not  trying  to  advance  any 


new  ideas  or  theories,  but  am  merely  stating  my 
system  of  caring  for  this  disease  in  my  own  or- 
chard and  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  It  will  take 
many  months,  and  perhaps  years,  to  prove  that 
the  ideas  I  have  mentioned  are  correct,  but  I 
intend  to  continue  my  experiments  along  the 
lines  I  have  started,  and  I  think  I  have  reason 
to  expect  to  gradually  exterminate  the  disease 
from  my  orchards.  I  leave  the  roots  exposed, 
banking  up  the  excavated  place  under  the  tree 
with  a  rim  of  earth  to  make  a  basin  to  keep  the 
irrigating  water  away  from  the  roots. 

"The  successful  citrus  grower  of  the  future 
will  be  the  man  who  gives  his  personal  attention 
to  every  question  affecting  the  conditions  of  his 
trees,  and  the  experiments  and  investigations  of 
the  grower  are  just  as  much  needed  to  improve 
conditions  as  are  those  of  the  State  and  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  same  work.  A  more  general 
exchange  of  experiences  and  ideas  among  the 
growers  is  heartily  to  be  commended." 


CALIFORNIA   HAS   TWO-THIRDS    OF  THE 
GRAPE  VINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  preliminary  statement  of  the  general  results 
of  the  Thirteenth  Census  relative  to  the  number 
of  farmers  reporting  grape  vines  of  bearing  age 
and  vines  not  yet  of  bearing  age,  together  with 
the  number  of  vines  in  each  class,  as  of  date  April 
15,  1910,  and  giving  the  amount  of  grapes  pro- 
duced and  the  value  of  the  crop  in  1909,  was 
recently  issued  by  Director  E.  Dana  Durand  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  report  was  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Le  Grand  Powers,  chief  stat- 
istician, and  John  Lee  Coulter,  expert  special 
agent  for  agriculture.  Further  analysis  of  the 
report  may  result  in  slight  modifications  of  the 
totals  here  presented  before  final  publication,  but 
it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  affect  materially 
the  figures  given  herein. 

Increase  In  Number  of  Vines.— At  the  census 
of  1900,  taken  as  of  June  1,  there  were  reported 
182,227,655  grape  vines  of  bearing  age,  as  against 
224,097,719  vines  in  1910  (census  taken  as  of 
April  15),  an  increase  of  41,870,064  vines,  or  23%. 
In  1910  there  were  923,396  farmers  who  reported 
the  growing  of  grape  vines,  or  14.5%  of  the  total 
number  of  farmers  in  the  United  States.  No  re- 
port was  received  in  1900  showing  the  number  of 
such  growers.  The  average  number  of  vines  per 
farm  is  given  as  243,  but  this  high  average  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Pacific  Divi- 
sion, which  reports  considerably  more  than  half 
of  all  grape  vines  in  the  country,  the  average 
per  farm  amounts  to  5,855. 

The  returns  of  the  1900  census,  likewise,  did 
not  secure  the  number  of  vines  under  bearing 
age.  In  1910,  however,  232,144  farmers  (or  3.6% 
of  the  total)  had  59,927,316  vines  not  of  bearing 
age,  or  an  average  of  258  per  farm. 

Production  of  Grapes. — The  last  census  shows 
that  in  1909  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  2,570,936,310  pounds  of  grapes,  having  a 
total  value  of  $22,025,060.  The  production  at 
that  time  was  almost  double  what  it  was  ten 
years  previously,  when  a  crop  of  1,300,751,066 
pounds  was  gathered.  The  returns  of  the  1900 
census  secured  no  information  as  to  value  of  the 
grapes. 

Viticultural  Divisions. — Of  the  nine  main  geo- 
graphical divisions  into  which  the  census  divides 
the  country,  the  Pacific  Division  in  1910  and  1900 
reported  the  largest  number  of  vines  of  bearing 
age,  144,800,979  and  91.441.043,  respectively.  In 
1909  a  total  of  1,984,597,404  pounds  of  grapes 
were  gathered,  against  728,017,200  pounds  in  1899. 
The  value  of  the  crop  in  1909  was  $10,997,000. 

The  division  ranking  next  in  all  items  is  the 
Middle  Atlantic.  In  1910  this  division  had  38,676,- 
641  vines  of  bearing  age,  against  35.547,114  vines 
in  1900.  At  the  present  census  293.527,780  pounds 
of  grapes  were  produced  by  this  division,  valued 
at  $4,945,342.  Ten  years  ago  the  yield  equaled 
299.058.493  pounds,  a  slight  decrease  since  1899. 

The  East  North  Central  Division,  with  22,702,- 
431  vines  of  bearing  age,  is  third  in  rank.  In 
1900  the  corresponding  number  of  vines  was 
24,789,483,  a  slight  falling  off  thus  being  shown. 
The  vines  of  bearing  age  in  1909  produced  194,- 
661.776  pounds,  valued  at  $3,127,462;  but  in  1899 
there  were  gathered  159,936,481  pounds,  the  in- 
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crease  during  the  ten  years  being  34,725,295 
pounds. 

These  three  divisions  reported  over  96%  of  the 
total  product  for  1909. 

Production  by  States. — Over  83%  of  all  vines 
of  bearing  age  in  the  United  States  is  in  three 
States,  California,  New  York,  and  Michigan. 

California  had,  in  1910,  a  total  of  144,098,000 
vines,  an  increase  over  1900  of  53,412,000  vines. 
The  production  in  1909  amounted  to  1,979,687,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,847,000.  In  1899  there 
were  produced  721,433,000  pounds. 

In  New  York  there  were,  at  the  present  census, 
31,802,000  vines  of  bearing  age.  The  production 
reported  for  1909  was  253,006,000  pounds,  as 
against  247,698,000  pounds  in  1899.  The  value 
of  the  crop  in  1909  was  $3,962,000. 

Michigan  had  11,014,000  vines  of  bearing  age 
in  1910.  .  The  product  in  1909  amounted  to  120,- 
696,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,531,000.  In  1899  a 
production  of  41,530,000  pounds  was  reported. 


OAK  FUNGUS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  portion  of  my  prune  or- 
chard the  trees  are  dying — a  few  every  year — 
apparently  without  any  cause;  some  of  them  the 
Sliest  trees.  Last  fall  I  noticed  the  leaves  with- 
ering before  time  of  shedding  leaves,  and  they 
adhered  to  the  tree  instead  of  falling.  I  am 
told  that  at  one  time,  evidently  a  good  manj' 
years  ago,  there  were  three  eak  trees  on  this 
particular  spot,  and  still  there  is  an  old  partly 
decayed  stump  of  an  oak  in  another  part  that 
causes  no  trouble.  Can  it  be  that  the  trouble 
is  due  to  funsrus  from  the  decayed  oaks? 

Santa  Clara.  W.  B.  P. 

The  connection  between  decaying  oak  roots  and 
root  rot  of  fruit  trees  is  well  established.  In  his 
recent  bulletin  on  'California  Plant  Diseases,' 
Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  says: 

Many  orchards  of  almonds  and  other  trees  con- 
tain certain  spots  where  the  trees  commence  dy- 
ing from  a  center,  the  trouble  gradually  proceed- 
ing outward  in  a  circle,  involving  tree  after  tree. 
Clusters  of  toadstools  frequently  appear  about 
the  base  of  affected  trees  in  the  winter.  These 
spots  usually  coincide  with  places  where  oak  trees 
formerly  stood  and  the  destruction  of  the  fruit 
trees  is  due  to  certain  "toadstool"  fungi  which 
apparently  live  on  the  old  oak  roots  and  spread 
tbrough  the  soil,  infecting  the  roots  of  the  orchard 
trees.  Several  different  fungi  seem  to  cause  this 
disease,  among  which  Armillaria  mellea  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important. 

The  progress  of  the  trouble  may  be  checked  by 
digging  a  deep  trench  around  the  affected  area, 
but  this  is  impracticable  in  most  cases. 

The  development  of  a  resistant  root  presents 
the  only  practical  remedy. 

The  pear  root,  fig,  and  that  of  the  California 
black  walnut  are  some  of  the  most  reistant  among 
fruit-bearing  trees,  and  these  may  usually  be 
planted  with  safety.  The  cherry  is  the  most  re- 
sistant of  the  stone  fruits. 

The  "toadstool"  disease  occasionally  affects 
young  apple  trees  recently  set  out,  but  it  is  not 
usually  serious  on  established  trees. 


PACKING  CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  FOR  SHIP- 
MENT. 

At  our  request  P.  B.  McKevitt,  Manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  answered  an  East- 
ern inquiry  about  the  best  packages  for  shipping 
peaches,  which  contains  exact  information  which 
may  interest  other  readers.  We  therefore  ap- 
pend Mr.  McKevitt 's  reply: 

"On  looking  over  your  letter,  we  note  that  you 
have  an  inquiry  from  Arkansas  regarding  the  best 
package  in  which  to  ship  peaches,  and  that  you 
would  like  to  receive  any  information  or  assist- 
ance in  regard  to  the  best  way  that  can  be  given. 

"It  is  hardly  likely  that  anything  a  California, 
shipper  could  say  on  this  subject  would  be  of 
interest  to  a  grower  in  Arkansas  for  the  reason 
that  the  method  of  handling  fruit  from  the  two 
localities  is  entirely  different.  In  California  the 
only  package  used  for  shipping  peaches  is  a  peach 
pox  which  varies  in  depth  from  4  to  5  inches  and 
is  intended  to  hold  two  tiers  of  fruit.    The  box 


in  most  common  use  for  this  purpose  is  4%  inches 
deep,  11%  inches  wide,  and  19%  inches  long.  The 
ends  of  the  box  are  ll/16ths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
twice  this  dimension  would  have  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  19%  inches  length  in  order  to  get  the 
inside  measurement  of  the  package.  The  insid? 
measurement  across  the  end  of  the  box  is  ll1/) 
inches.  Such  a  box  will  hold  two  tiers  of  fruit, 
the  number  of  fruits  varying,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  the  usual  number  running  from 
70  to  108,  the  latter  representing  very  small  fruit 
and  something  that  is  not  usually  shipped  unless 
it  be  in  the  extremely  early  varieties. 

"The  only  crate  that  is  used  in  California  is 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Ritual  Press 
By  Clarence  H.  Matson.J 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  frost-prevention  con- 
vention at  Pomona,  it  is  probable  that  before 
another  cold  season  comes,  co-operative  organ- 
izations will  be  formed  in  a  number  of  localities 
of  the  citrus  belt  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
damage  by  frost  that  occurred  last  winetr. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  frost  damage 
can  be  prevented,  and,  while  the  hundreds  of 
representative  citrus  growers  who  attended  the 
convention  were  eager  to  learn  everything  pos- 
sible about  methods  of  smudging,  co-operation  in 
fighting  frost  was  the  keynote  of  the  convention. 
It  is  realized  that  little  good  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  owner  of  a  ten-acre  orchard  in  smudging, 
if  his  neighbors  around  him  do  nothing.  The 
heat  which  he  produces  is  simply  disseminated 
over  a  wide  area.  Consequently,  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  each  community  acting  as  a 
unit. 

Fred  J.  Smith,  of  Pomona,  presented  the  possi- 
bilities of  co-operative  action  in  a  paper  in  which 
he  said : 

Denmark  the  Great  Teacher. — In  any  study  of 
co-operative  effort  by  farmers,  we  must  needs  go 
to  Denmark  for  the  best  illustration  of  the  high- 
est success,  due  to  a  wonderful  single-heartedness 
of  purpose  and  a  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  co- 
operative principle  that  is  unique  in  the  world's 
history.  And  in  considering  the  simple  facts  pre- 
sented, bear  in  mind  that  the  movement  had  its 
beginning  only  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  that 
through  the  continuous  steps  of  progress  the  farm- 
ers of  that  country  who  were  at  that  time  at  a 
very  low  ebb  of  financial  distress,  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  of  any 
people  in  Europe. 

There  are  about  250,000  farms  in  Denmark,  and 
95%  of  the  farmers  are  members  of  co-operative 
organizations,  such  as  co-operative  dairies,  co-oper- 
ative abattoirs  where  the  meat  products  are  pre- 
pared for  market,  and  co-operative  egg-export  so- 
cieties. After  supplying  their  own  country's  needs 
there  is  a  surplus  of  farm  products  for  export 
equal  to  $9  per  acre,  or  $90,000,000  per  annum. 
When  the  farmers  learned  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion, and  that,  as  the  producers  of  the  country, 
they  were  the  chief  money-makers,  they  began  to 
establish  co-operative  savings  banks,  and  there  are 
now  in  that  little  countrv  over  530  such  banks, 
with  deposits  of  over  $208,000,000,  over  half  the 
population  being  depositors. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  farmer  became 
conscious  of  his  political  power,  and  lie  now  con- 
trols the  politics  of  the  state.  He  not  only  fur- 
nishes from  his  ranks  almost  half  the  representa- 
tives in  parliament,  but  he  actually  controls  the 
ministry,  and  the  farmer  as  a  statesman  seems  to 
be  a  success.  In  that  country  nothing  is  too  good 
for  the  farmer.  Along  with  increasing  prosperity 
has  grown  the  demand  for  better  education  facili- 
ties, for  special  courses  in  the  technical  side  of 
agriculture.  He  has  but  to  make  his  reasonable 
demands  to  have  them  granted.  In  short,  in  Den- 
mark the  farmer  buys  where  he  will  in  the  cheap- 
est market.  There  is  sufficient  competition  in  the 
world  which  seeks  him  out  to  enable  him  to  pick 
or  choose,  and  he  is  able  to  gel  the  best  the  world 
offers,  at  his  own  price.    On  the  other  hand,  he 


such  as  is  generally  used  for  grapes.  These  crates 
contain  four  tin-top  paskets.  The  dimensions  of 
the  crates  are  41/;  inches  deep,  16  inches  wide,  and 
17V2  inches  long.  Such  a  crate,  with  four  of  the 
baskets  generally  used,  would  contain  about  20 
pounds  of  fruit,  but  in  California  this  package  is 
never  used  for  peaches  except  for  small  ones, 
which  because  of  their  extra  quality  or  beauty  are 
desirable  for  shipping  but  are  too  small  to  be 
packed  in  boxes. 

"These  being  the  only  packages  used  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  shipment  of  peaches,  we  are  unable 
to  give  you  any  information  concerning  other 
styles." 


gets  all  that  he  produces.  And  by  education  and 
the  aid  of  the  state  he  increases  the  productivity 
of  his  own  labor. 

That  is  as  brief  a  statement  as  I  can  make  for 
Denmark.  Through  organization  the  Danish 
farmer  has  reached  out  and  virtually  taken  pos- 
session of  the  markets  for  farm  products  in  sev- 
eral countries.  Only  a  little  time  ago  I  read  a 
letter  in  an  English  newspaper  from  a  farmer  who 
complained  that  the  Danish  eggs  got  to  a  city 
market  thirty  miles  distant  from  his  farm  quicker 
than  he  could  get  his  there,  and  they  always 
brought  a  higher  price. 

Surely  such  facts  are  impressive.  Are  we  to 
confess  our  inferiority  to  the  small  farmer  of 
Denmark  in  powers  of  organization?  Are  we 
more  selfish,  and  less  willing  to  surrender  to  a 
great  principle?  Or  is  it  merely  that  economic 
pressure  has  not  been  severe  enough  to  force  us 
into  a  union  for  self-protection,  or  perhaps,  that 
the  constant  influx  of  new  investors  in  our  spe- 
cial industry  makes  the  process  of  general  edu- 
cation slow?  Whatever  your  explanation  may 
be,  you  will  hardly  be  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  this  country  will  long  continue 
to  overlook  the  lesson  taught  by  his  Teutonic 
neighbor  across  the  seas. 

Are  We  Following  Afar  Off?— Of  course,  we 
have  not  been  idle  ourselves  for  the  past  twenty- 
years,  even  if  progress  has  been  slower  than 
abroad.  We  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry  can  now 
point  to  about  65%  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  as 
under  our  control  through  the  agency  of  our  own 
associations'  exchanges.  And  those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  Exchange  idea  from  the  beginning,  have 
seen  order  brought  out  of  chaos,  in  the  shipping 
of  fruit,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  noting  the 
extensions  and  development  of  the  co-operative 
principle.  By  standing  side  by  side  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  it  has  been  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  helpfulness  of  the  co-operative  organ- 
izations, so  that,  in  the  furnishing  of  packing- 
house supplies,  fertilizers,  etc.,  hundred  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  grower. 
Through  joint  action  of  nearly  90%  of  the  grow- 
ers and  shippers  under  the  name  of  the  Citrus 
Protective  League,  it  has  been  possible  to  meet 
the  railroads  in  the  courts  and  obtain  victories 
that  would  have  been  impossible  as  individuals, 
and  also  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  lemon 
grower  against  the  attacks  of  the  agents  of  the 
importers  before  Congress.  In  fumigation  work, 
also,  through  co-operative  enterprise,  field  prac- 
tice, leading  to  more  efficient  work,  has  been  gen- 
erally placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

In  sbort,  the  lever  of  the  new  ideas  has  been 
working  successfully,  and  should  give  us  added 
courage  to  move  forward  to  new  tasks. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  prevention  of 
frost  injury — a  matter  of  tremendous  moment  to 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry. 
For  we  must  remember  that  in  order  to  develop 
the  market  as  rapidly  as  the  crop  is  increasing, 
we  must  be  absolutely  honest  with  the  consumer; 
we  must  supply  him  with  good  commercial  fruit, 
fruit  that  is  consistently  good;  and  that  to  sir']) 
fruit  that  we  know  to  be  frozen  constitutes  a 
fraud  on  the  consumer  that  he  is  bound  to  resent 
at  the  time,  and  must  restrict  consumption.  And 
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therefore  we  are  asking  ourselves  today 
what  encouragement  has  co-operation  to 
offer  to  reduce  the  evils  of  frost  injury? 

What  Colorado  Is  Doing. — The  experi- 
ence of  Danish  farmers  has  shown  us 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operation 
along  commercial  lines.  Happily,  there 
is  in  our  own  country  one  eminent  illus- 
tration of  a  successful  battle  with  frost 
on  a  large  scale  that  justifies  your  close 
attention,  and  I'm  sure  you  who  may  not 
have  read  of  it  will  pardon  my  reading 
to  you  extracts  from  articles  by  Enos  A. 
Mills  in  the  March  number  of  Country 
Life  in  America,  descriptive  of  a  six 
days'  fight  with  Jack  Frost.  The  bare 
incidents  are  about  as  follows: 

"On  the  night  of  April  12,  1911,  in  the 
orchards  around  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado, there  commenced  the  greatest  bat- 
tle that  has  ever  been  waged  to  keep 
Jack  Frost  from  the  fruit.  For  six  days 
and  nights  this  battle  went  on  with  vary- 
ing intensity  and  extended  over  a  ter- 
ritory thirty  miles  long  and  from  one 
to  five  miles  wide.  Night  after  night 
King  Cold  sent  his  innumerable  and  in- 
visible legions  of  frost  to  blight  the  fer- 
tile trees;  but  night  after  night,  a  vol 
unteer  army  (note  the  fact,  volunteer 
army)  beat  back  the  frost  line  with 
tropic  heat.  At  times  350,000  smudge 
pots  were  in  action  along  the  firing  line. 
These  miniature  volcanoes — small,  sim- 
ple stoves  and  furnaces — consumed  75 
carloads  of  oil  and  125  carloads  of  coal 
during  the  terrific  six-day  battle,  but  in 
most  orchards  they  raised  and  sustained 
the  temperature  sufficiently  to  save  the 
promising  buds.  So  severe  was  the  cold 
that  slight  damage  was  done  to  many 
orchards  and  a  few  of  the  warmed  ones 
suffered  severely.  When  the  temperature 
at  last  permanently  rose,  an  entire  com- 
munity ceased  to  fire  and  went  to  bed 
exhausted,  but  upward  of  $3,000,000  worth 
of  prize  fruit  was  still  intact  on  the 
trees. 

"Through  such  a  fight  orchard  heating 
has  proved  its  usefulness,  and  has  come 
to  stay,  and  the  demonstrated  results  con- 
clusively show  that  orchard  heating  is  a 
scientific  fact  and  also  a  paying  adjunct 
in  profitable  fruit-growing.  It  may  now 
be  classed  with  soil  fertilization  or  fumi- 
gation. In  two  of  the  leading  and  largest 
fruitgrowing  districts  of  Colorado  the 
bankers  will  not  loan  money  to  a  fruit- 
grower whose  crop  is  without  smudge 
protection." 

How  the  Battle  Was  Fought. — Here 
is  Mr.  Mills'  description  of  how  the  vic- 
tory was  won.  He  says:  "The  splendid 
battle  which  the  Grand  Valley  people 
fought  and  won  against  the  frost  in  April 
was  wonderful  team-work.  I  saw  some 
of  the  fight  and  it  was  thrilling  and 
uplifting  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
United  and  intensely  in  earnest,  the  peo- 
ple of  city,  town,  and  country  fought  a 
long  and  discouraging  but  at  last  victor- 
ious fight  against  the  insiduous,  In- 
visible and  persistent  cold.  Nothing  like 
this  battle  had  ever  before  been  seen. 
It  was  one  of  magnitude,  spectacular,  and 
stubbornly  contested.  Of  course,  the 
press  played  an  important  part  in  this 
battle;  it  constantly  disseminated  infor- 
mation and  in  many  ways  helped  to 
cheer  the  fighters  on.  A  few  hours  be- 
fore the  battle  the  papers  issued  a  final 
warning. 

"That  night  the  long  and  trying  battle 
which  lasted  six  days  and  nights  was 
begun.  For  some  hours  a  quarter  of  a 
million  smudge  pots  flamed  and  filled  the 
valley  with  heat  and  smoke.  It  was  a 
volunteer  army  of  fighters,  and  not  until 
sunrise  did  they  cease  firing  and  go  home 
for  a  brief  rest.  Their  places  were  taken 
by  other  volunteers,  who  hustled  supplies 
of  coal  and  oil  and  made  preparations 
to  renew  the  fight  at  any  moment. 


"That  night  it  went  on  again.  The 
following  night  it  was  renewed  and  con- 
tinued far  into  the  day  after.  When 
everyone  except  a  few  leaders  was  becom- 
ing worn  out  and  discouraged,  the  papers 
ran  the  following  in  bold  type: 

"  'There  is  every  reason  possible  why 
everybody  should  bear  up  and  fight  the 
frost  battle  to  an  everlasting  finish.  True, 
no  such  battle  has  ever  been  waged  in 
the  history  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, but  more  glory  if  we  win  a  com- 
plete victory,  which  we  will.  We  know 
that  the  battle  for  a  great  fruit  crop  has 
been  almost  won.  The  fruit  was  saved 
Thursday  after  a  tremendous  battle  and 
we  know  it  will  be  saved  again.' 

"In  a  measure  these  people  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  fight  of  1909  had 
given  them  experience,  readiness  and  con- 
fidence. A  majority  of  orchard  owners 
were  provided  with  smudge  pots  and  fuel. 
However,  the  greatest  measure  of  prep- 
aration which  these  people  had  made  lay 
in  the  remarkably  effective  organization 
which  the  community  leaders  had  worked 
out  in  advance. 

"Thirty  volunteer  weather  observers 
watched  wind  and  weather  in  the  field 
and  reported  hourly  and  oftener  to  the 
main  office,  which  in  turn  kept  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  constantly  informed  of 
the  weather  changes  and  conditions. 
During  hours  of  fighting  the  telephone 
company  had  its  best  operators  on  duty 
— those  who  had  initiative  and  judgment. 
Though  at  times  more  than  3,000  men — 
and  a  number  of  women,  too — were  on 
the  firing  line  among  the  trees,  all  were 
volunteers  and  were  fighting  without  pay. 

The  Leadkr. — "Every  great,  successful 
campaign  has  its  leader.  Fate  had  given 
the  qualities  of  mastership  to  the  man 
whom  chance  had  chosen  to  direct  this 
fight.  This  great  general  was  Thomas 
F.  Mahoney,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  For  him  the  proud  militia 
company  went  out  to  be  smudge-pot  men; 
for  him  the  high  school  boys  and  even 
the  ninth  graders  left  their  books  and 
went  out  to  fight  when  the  ranks  were 
weakening  and  the  battle  hung  in  the 
balance;  steam  and  suburban  railroads 
cheerfully  honored  his  passes  and  sent 
fighters,  often  in  special  cars,  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  battleground;  when  fuel 
ran  low  a  special  train  made  haste  to 
come  to  him  over  300  miles  of  mountains; 
automobile  owners  begged  that  their  ma- 
chines be  next  used;  bankers  left  their 
desks  for  him;  in  critical  times  scores 
of  men  lay  on  the  bare  floor  around  him, 
at  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  eager 
to  take  his  orders;  the  theater  closed 
its  doors  for  the  grander  drama;  life 
was  real,  and  this  great  general  and 
grand  community  won  a  famous  victory." 

Don't  you  call  that  thrilling?  Could 
there  be  anything  finer  in  spirit  than 
the  response  of  that  community  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour?  Surely  that  was  an 
example  of  the  co-operative  spirit  raised 
in  unselfishness  to  the  Nth  degree. 

What  California  Has  to  Learn. — We 
ought  to  take  off  our  hats  to  the  men 
of  Grand  Junction  in  respect  and  admira 
tion;  they  have  given  the  most  effective 
answer  to  the  question,  Is  co-operation 
practical  in  frost  prevention? 

Such  an  object-lesson  brings  a  force- 
ful message  to  those  communities  of 
southern  California  that  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  citrus  fruit  crop  for  pros- 
perity, if  not  absolute  existence.  In  effect 
does  it  not  say  to  the  producer:  "Get 
busy,  unite  for  the  war  against  destructive 
cold!"  and  to  the  commercial  and  all 
other  interests  within  the  community, 
"Lend  a  hand  for  the  common  weal"?  In 
the  hour  of  great  need  the  Colorado  com- 
munity set  a  great  pace  in  altruism  and 
self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  Shall 
we  of  southern  California  not  strive  to 


emulate  that  example?  Should  we  de- 
spair of  rising  so  magnificently  to  the 
occasion  when  misfortune  threatens  our 
local  interests?  Can  we  not  at  least  re- 
member that  in  Colorado  all  classes  of 
citizens,  of  high  and  low  degree,  volun- 
teered, without  pay,  for  arduous  toil  in 
the  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  returning  to 
their  homes  begrimed,  with  faces  blacker 
than  those  of  coal-heavers,  and  then,  if 
we  cannot  be  active  in  the  good  work 
of  helping  our  neighbors,  make  up  our 
minds  at  least  to  bear  with  patience  the 
few  nights  of  occasional  years  when  heat 
and  smoke  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
interests  of  the  producer,  the  laborer, 
and  the  consumer  of  our  golden  fruit? 

The  two  illustrations  given,  of  the  work 
of  the  Danish  farmer  and  of  the  people 
of  the  Grand  valley  in  Colorado,  surely 
show  that  when  tillers  of  the  soil  put 
their  hands  and  hearts  to  work  on  co- 
operative lines  victory  is  assured.  With 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  fruit  crop 
of  the  world  at  stake,  ready  to  be  saved 
at  the  price  of  a  little  oil  and  intelligent 
co-operative  effort,  what  answer  will  the 
communities  of  southern  California  make 
to  the  next  attacks  of  Jack  Frost? 


K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 

"LION  BRAND" 

Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes;  preserves 
bright  color ;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phurs;  does  not 
waste  on  the  ground ; 
better  results. 

JAMES  De  FR EMERY  &  CO. 
519  Mission  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
misclbility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardlst. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with    the   new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic   Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stockn  carried  by 
C.  HI-: \  It  V  SMITH,  CoaKt  Agent, 
311  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  «4-«6  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

We  still  have  several  thousand  one-year-old  Washington 
Navel  Orange  Trees  to  offer,  which  are  free  from  frost, 
and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  strictly  first-class  in 

every  respect. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet.  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  a0,d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand.  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Suiphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flcur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Fiorl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refiner?:  BORDEAUX,  FK  WC  i:. 
Office:   024  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  <  VI  N  ORMA. 

S.impl'S  .-iinl  l'i  k-.-s  nn  A  th>1  ir;i  lion         T'-l'-pli  "n  i- :  Kfarm-v  4^:1C  —  (llnmiO  Cfifiafi. 
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Progress  in  Alaska  Agriculture. 


To  the  Editor:  Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Alaska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations,  has  just  ar- 
rived in  Washington  and  reported  to 
Secretary  Wilson  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  Territory.  He  shows  that  agriculture 
is  practicable  on  an  extended  scale. 

The  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
Alaska  prevent  speedy  settlement  of  the 
Territory  by  farmers.  Transportation  is 
too  expensive  for  the  poor  man  to  go 
there  and  take  up  land,  and  the  farmers 
who  are  well-to-do  will  not  leave  the 
States. 

A  special  homestead  law  for  Alaska  al- 
lows citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
homestead  rights  to  take  up- 320  acres  of 
unsurveyed  land  for  homestead  purposes, 
but  the  locator  must  pay  the  cost  of  the 
survey. 

New  Hardy  Plants. — Professor  George- 
son  by  crossing  a  cultivated  variety  of 
the  strawberry  which  was  too  tender  for 
the  climate,  with  the  wild  Alaska  straw- 
berry, has  produced  a  large  number  of 
hybrids,  many  of  which  are  not  only 
hardy  and  thrive  well  in  the  climate,  but 
are  very  productive  and  yield  large  ber- 
ries of  excellent  quality.  He  also  pro- 
duced a  number  of  hybrid  barleys  by 
crossing  varieties  excellent  in  themselves 
but  requiring  a  longer  growing  season 
than  the  Alaska  climate  affords,  with 
early-maturing  varieties  which  are  unde- 
sirable because  they  are  small  producers 
and  have  heavy  beards.  Many  of  the 
hybrids  resulting  from  this  cross  are 
early  enough  to  mature  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska  in  normal  seasons  and,  having 
no  beards,  can  be  used  for  hay  and  fed 
to  farm  animals  without  being  threshed. 
This  result  is  of  importance,  for  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
to  succeed  in  grain  growing  Alaska  must 
develop  varieties  which  are  better  suited 
to  the  climate  than  the  grains  which  are 
introduced  from  southern  latitudes. 

Winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  interior  Alaska 
whenever  the  snowfall  is  deep  enough  to 
protect  the  grain  against  severe  winter 
temperature — say  from  2%  to  3%  feet. 
Rye  is  hardier  than  wheat,  and  therefore 
the  more  successful  of  the  two  grains; 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  Experiment 
Stations  will  develop  varieties  of  these 
grains  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions. 
Siberian  alfalfas  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  secured  through  Prof.  N. 
E.  Hansen,  of  South  Dakota,  from  the 
vast  semi-arid  regions  of  western  Sibe- 
ria, have  been  introduced,  and  have  been 
grown  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Ram- 
part, in  latitude  65°30',  where  all  tbc 
experiments  with  grains  and  various 
plants  are  conducted.  If  another  year 
should  prove  that  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  an  important  problem  in 
Alaskan  agriculture  has  been  solved,  as 
a  leguminous  plant  was  needed,  not  only 
to  furnish  feed  for  live  stock,  but  to  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Experiment  Stations. — There  are  four 
Experiment  Stations  in  Alaska,  located 
respectively  at  Sitka,  Fairbanks,  Rampart 
and  Kodiak.  The  headquarters  is  located 
at  Sitka  station,  which  Is  devoted  chiefly 
to  experiments  in  horticulture,  such  as 
the  hybridization  of  strawberries  above 
mentioned.  Five  varieties  of  apples  were 
matured  in  the  summer  of  1911  at  this 
station  in  a  test  orchard  which  was  plant- 
ed in  1903.  It  has  been  considered  doubt- 
ful whether  apples  could  be  grown  in 
Alaska,  but  this  station  has  proved  that 
some  varieties  will  mature. 

The  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  coast 
region  is  modified  by  the  proximity  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  winters  are  com- 


paratively mild,  but  the  summers  are 
cold  and  moist.  The  lowest  temperature 
at  Sikta  the  past  winter  was  14°  above 
zero,  and  the  highest  temperature  on 
record  at  the  same  place  during  a  period 
of  upward  of  75  years  is  87°.  The  max- 
imum temperature  frequently  does  not 
exceed  75°,  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
reach  that  high  during  the  entire  grow- 
ing season.  The  difficulty  with  apple- 
growing  in  the  coast  region  is  not  that 
the  winters  are  too  cold,  but  that  the 
summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  mature 
the  fruit.  In  the  interior,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  summers  are  warm  enough,  but 
the  winters  are  too  severe  for  the  trees 
to  survive  without  protection.  The  prob- 
ability is,  therefore,  that  fruit-growing, 
aside  from  berry  bushes,  will  never  be  a 
success  in  interior  Alaska. 

Grains  and  Vegetables.  —  The  Fair- 
bansk  station,  which  has  90  acres  under 
cultivation,  has  the  task  of  demonstrat- 
ing how  far  general  agriculture,  such  as 
would  be  practiced  by  the  average  farm- 
er, can  be  made  a  success  in  that  region. 
Fairbanks  is  located  in  the  Tanana  val- 
ley, in  which  it  is  estimated  there  are 
about  15,uuw  square  miles  of  land  avail- 
able for  agriculture.  Grain-growing  and 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  particularly 
potatoes,  are  the  lines  of  work  followed 
at  this  station.  By  way  of  demonstrating 
that  potato  growing  can  be  made  a  suc- 
cess in  that  valley,  30  tons  were  raised 
on  7  acres  the  past  season,  which  if  sold 
at  the  low  average  price  of  5  cents  a 
pound  would  be  worth  $3,000.  Last  year 
the  station  sold  several  tons  of  potatoes 
at  the  rate  of  $180  per  ton.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  first  self-binder 
which  has  been  brought  to  Alaska  was 
operated  in  the  grain  fields  of  the  Fair- 
banks station  in  the  summer  of  1911. 

The  Rampart  experiment  station  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Yukon  valley,  in  latitude 
65°30'  north.  Thirty  acres  of  land  are 
at  present  under  plow,  all  of  which  is 
devoted  to  strictly  experiment,  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  the  growing  of 
pedigreed  grains,  and  the  introduction 
and  testing  of  forage  plants  which  give 
promise  of  being  useful. 

Live  Stock. — The  Kodiak  experiment 
station,  located  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  cattle 
breeding.  Eighty-five  head  of  pure- 
bred Galloway  cattle  of  all  ages  are 
now  at  this  station.  There  is  also  a  flock 
of  long-wool  sheep,  which  appear  to  be 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
The  Galloway  breed  of  cattle  was  chosen 
for  the  reason  that  their  original  home, 
southern  Scotland,  has  a  similar  climate. 
Nature  has  provided  them  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  long  hair  which  protects  them 
against  the  cold  rains;  they  are  very  ex- 
cellent rustlers  and  can  find  their  own 
living  wherever  the  snow  is  off  the  grass; 
moreover,  they  have  no  horns  and  can, 
therefore,  be  shipped  and  handled  with 
greater  ease  than  horned  cattle.  They 
are  an  excellent  beef  breed  and  there  is 
a  ready  market  for  beef  in  towns  and 
settlements  along  the  Alaska  coast;  but 
they  are  poor  milkers,  and  one  of  the 
problems  which  this  station  is  trying  to 
solve  is  the  evolution  of  all-purpose  Gal- 
loway cow  that  will  give  milk  as  well 
as  provide  good  beef,  and  doubtless  the 
efforts  will  be  a  success. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Correspondent. 

FOR  SALE— DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  ideal  home. 

Price  #200  per  acre. 

J.  ft.  GRIN  STEAD,  Unlver«lty  Ave., 

Berkeley.  ,  / 


Does  Your  Success  Depend  Uoon  a 
Reliable  Water  Supply? 

THEN  buy  an  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  and  a  pump.  Install  the  outfit 
where  you  have  a  supply  of  water,  in  well  or  stream,  and  at  once  you 
become  independent  of  water  conditions.  The  rain  may  fall  or  not 
as  it  chooses — your  crops  are  protected.  You  can  supply  them  with  moisture 
when  they  need  it,  and  cut  it  off  whenever  you  think  best.  An  I  H  C  engine 
furnishes  the  best  power  for  irrigating,  both  because  it  is  so  dependable  and 
because  it  is  so  economical.  It  is  always  ready  to  go  when  needed,  it  runs 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  fuel,  and  it  costs  nothing  when  stand- 
ing.   What  better  combination  of  good  qualities  can  you  buy  in  an  engine? 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  made  in  every  style — horizontal  and  vertical;  air-cooled  and  water- 
cooled;  stationary,  portable,  and  mounted  on  skids;  to  operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol.  Kerosene-gasoline  tractors, 
especially  valuable  on  large  irrigated  tracts,  are  made  in  three 
styles,  ranging  in  size  from  12  to  45-horse  power.  The  local 
I  H  C  dealer  will  supply  you  with  catalogues  and  full  informa- 
tion, or,  write  the  nearest  branch  ho,use. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;    Spokane,  Wash.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the  best  information  obtainable 
on  better  tarming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage, 
irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc,  make  your  inquiries  specific  ami  send  them  to  I  II  C  Service  Bureau, 
Han  ester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 


i  m  m 


THE  JACKSON  SPECIAL 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 


Patented    l!>r_"  Automatic  Water  Halauce. 

The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most  efficient  type  of  pump 
for  irrigation  work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  is 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  mar- 
ket. For  workmanship,  for  sim- 
plicity and  durability  it  cannot  be 
excelled,  as  it  does  the  work  to  per- 
fection. Those  that  are  using  it 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  if  they 
could  not  get  another. 

Weighs  200  pounds. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 
Capitol  Avenue  and  McKee  Koail, 
San  Jonc,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  1%  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Learning  From  the  Danes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
A.  J.  Pillsbury,  Chairman  Industrial 
Accident  Board.] 

I  read  with  much  interest  in  your  issue 
ot  March  23rd  an  editorial  entitled  "Must 
we  learn  from  the  Danes?"  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  your  readers 
might  care  to  know  how  the  very  prac- 
tical, level-headed  Danes  handle  the  in- 
dustrial accident  problems  as  related  to 
agriculture.  If  we  shall  sometime  divest 
our  minds  of  their  preoccupied  boastful- 
ness,  so  that  we  may  become  a  truly 
open-minded  people,  we  shall  discover  that 
not  only  the  Danes  but  many  other  peo- 
ples will  be  quite  capable  of  teaching 
us  many  things  to  our  advantage. 

Denmark  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
to  take  in  hand  the  problem  of  industrial 
accident  and  sickness.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
pioneer  in  investigation,  if  not  in  action. 
The  movement  began  in  1861  and  from 
that  time  on  until  1892  five  separate  gov- 
ernmental commissions  had  made  inde- 
pendent investigations  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem and  had  made  reports  thereon  which 
resulted  in  wide  and  earnest  discussion 
in  all  walks  of  life;  but  the  Danes  make 
haste  slowly,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
pioneering,  it  was  more  necessary  that 
he  should  move  slowly  than  we  shall. 
We  have  the  experience  of  all  Europe 
to  guide  us,  while  he  had  not. 

In  1892  Denmark  undertook  a  sickness' 
benefit  system  based  upon  the  voluntary 
fraternal  associations  that  already  exist- 
ed, bringing  them  under  governmental 
supervision  and  subsidizing  them  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-fifth  of  their  cost  of 
operation.  These  associations  are  other- 
wise sustained  by  contributions  from  the 
commune  (the  local  governmental  subdi- 
vision), but  mainly  by  monthly  or  yearly 
dues  from  members,  averaging  perhaps 
$1.75  per  capita  per  year. 

The  labor  unions  were  largely  utilized 
in  this  work,  and,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  Denmark  is  practically  a 
unionized  country.  These  unions  were 
required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  re- 
ceiving state  aid,  to  admit,  for  sick  re- 
lief, those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
unions. 

Denmark  now  has,  in  round  numbers. 
1,500  sick  benefit  societies  permeating  the 
country  with  something  like  600,000  mem- 
bers, the  members  and  their  wives  and 
children  under  15  being  entitled  to  free 
medical  and  hospital  treatment  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  "sick  ticket"  obtained  from 
the  proper  official  of  the  society  to  which 
one  belongs. 

Disability  resulting  from  accidents  is 
cared  for  by  these  sick-benefit  associa- 
tions, as  other  ailments  are  cared  for, 
during  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  such 
disbility. 

By  1899  Denmark  had  so  far  worked 
out  its  compensation  for  industrial  acci- 
dent system  as  to  begin  operations  with 
the  more  hazardous  occupations,  not  in- 
cluding agriculture  except  where  power 
machinery  was  used.  In  order  to  proceed 
intelligently  in  relation  to  agriculture  and 
forestry,  Denmark  did  what  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  of  California  at- 
tempted to  have  done:  it  procured  one 
complete  year's  history  of  accidents  tak- 
ing place  in  agriculture  and  found  that 
such  accidents  averaged  20  per  day  and 
were  productive  of  much  poverty  and 
hardship.  Straightway  agriculture  in  all 
its  forms  was  brought  under  the  com 
pensation  system  in  common  with  other 
industries. 

Denmark,  like  our  own  country,  has 
an  inheritance  of  individualistic  and  lib- 
erty-loving sentiment,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  adjacent  compulsory  system  of 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents  put. 


into  operation  by  Bismarck  in  Germany 
did  not  much  appeal  to  the  Danish  spirit. 
A  compromise  was  effected.  Those  farm- 
ers and  cotters  whose  holdings  were  as- 
sessed at  $1,608  or  less  were  compelled 
to  take  out  industrial  insurance  with  the 
Government,  not  only  for  those  whom 
they  employed,  but  for  themselves  also 
and  for  all  members  of  the  family  who 
worked  out  of  doors.  The  cost  for  each 
was  fixed  at  $1.35  per  annum,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  paying  the  rest. 

All  farmers  whose  assessed  valuation 
exceeds  the  above  sum  are  compelled  to 
insure  against  industrial  accident,  but 
may  insure  in  any  recognized  society  or 
company  that  the  insurance  department 
of  the  Government  permits  to  do  business 
in  Denmark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  nearly  all  insured  in  mutual  organ 
izations  of  their  own  devising  and  control, 
and  at  rates  so  low  that  the  private  in 
surance  companies  find  it  hard  sledding 
to  compete  with  such  mutual  organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  believed  that  the  best 
managed  of  the  private  companies  do 
better  than  to  make  ordinary  interest  on 
their  actual  investments. 

The  dairymen  of  Denmark,  for  instance, 
whose  interests  are  very  large,  have  a 
mutual  accident  insurance  association 
which  carries  all  their  risks,  and  to  cover 
which  the  creameries  to  which  milk  and 
cream  are  delivered  deduct  the  premiums 
from  the  milk  bills  and  remit  from  there 
to  the  central  office,  almost  without  any 
expense  at  all. 

The  adjustment  of  claims  for  damages 
or  compensation  is  done  through  a  state 
department  of  insurance  and  never  go  to 
the  courts  except  for  interpretation  of 
disputed  questions  as  to  what  the  law 
means.  Another  peculiar  and  very  valu- 
able feature  of  the  Danish  law  is  that 
all  claims,  even  those  made  against  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  are  adjusted 
by  the  same  state  department  and  not  by 
the  private  adjusters  of  the  companies 
themselves,  which  prevents  that  driving 
of  hard  bargains  and  those  delays  in  mak- 
ing settlemens  that  well-nigh  drove  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  out  of  Europe 
and  should  drive  them  out  of  the  United 
States  unless  they  so  reform  their  meth 
ods  as  to  make  settlements  more  prompt- 
ly and  with  less  taking  of  advantage  of 
the  injured  man's  necessities  than  fre- 
quently happens.  The  Danish  way  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  a  bad  way  of  hand 
ling  that  problem. 

Denmark  has  a  half  million  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  under  compulsory 
"compensation"  and  under  compulsion  to 
insure,  and  they  are  all  being  taken  care 
of  when  they  are  seriously  hurt  by  bear- 
ing one  another's  burdens,  and  they 
would  not  have  it  any  other  way  if  they 
could.  Neither  will  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia when  they  shall  come  to  under- 
stand how  absolutely  well  grounded  in 
justice  "compensation"  is  and  how  easily 
and  cheaply  it  may  be  carried  through 
mutual  insurance  organizations  or  by 
private  insurance  companies,  as  held  in 
check  by  State  control  and  by  competi- 
tion with  mutual  organizations.  The 
right  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  all  take 
hold  and  help  to  so  solve  the  insurance 
problem  as  to  place  accident  insurance 
within  reach  of  all  at  what  it  is  worth 
to  do  the  insuring,  then  make  "compen- 
sation" compulsory  instead  of  elective 
and  go  ahead. 


To  Exterrulnate 
GROIWD    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  al»o 
noRERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Frull 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHBBLBR,  REYNOLDS  &  STAl'FFER 
Office:    024   California    St.,   San  Francisco 


THE  BACKYARD 


He  knows  that  now  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  is  working  from 
daylight  until  dark  getting  in  his  seed. 

The  late  season  will  be  the  making  of  splendid  crops  for 
those  who  get  busy  with  their  planting  at  once. 

can  be  made  a  bower  of 
beauty  with  flowers,  and  a 
money-saving  garden  with  vegetables. 

With  the  special  object  of  encouraging  the  small  buyer  we 
are  making  the  following  attractive 

PREMIUM  OFFER 

This  advertisement  brought  to  our  store  or  enclosed  with  an 
order  of  SI. 00  or  more  of  seeds  will  be  good  for  your  choice  of  a 
25c  packet  of  either  of  the  following  fine  specialties 


FREE 


Casad's  Improved  Muskmelon 
Grand  Prize  Mixture  Pansies 


Our  beautiful  1012  Catalogue  will  help  you  in  making  selec- 
tions.   Mailed  postpaid  if  you  will  write  Dept.  O. 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  -SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


{ 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


} 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  ihey  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co? 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I).  2J,  4.  6,  Sand  12  HORSE- POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

-  THE  WATERL00-B0Y 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and   inspected  before 
■sjjjBiaaijB  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

_A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 
stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you-  in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  BttlngB,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl! 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Growers'  Tributes  to  Mr.  Bremner. 


To  the  Editor:  A  news  item  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  is  cor- 
rect as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  uninten- 
tionally carries  an  unjust  implication. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Bremner  was  dismissed  from 
the  Horticultural  Quarantine  Service  for 
technical  "insubordination."  So  was, 
once  on  a  time,  Gifford  Pinchot  dismissed 
for  "insubordination." 

Sometimes  loyalty  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  instead  of  blind  obedience  to 
the  whims  of  an  immediate  superior  offi- 
cial results  in  friction. 

Mr.  Bremner  has  served  the  fruit-grow- 
ers for  nine  years.  During  that  time 
those  who  have  watched  his  work  and 
career  have  learned  to  respect  his  judg- 
ment, to  admire  his  energy,  to  appreciate 
his  knowledge  of  injurious  insects,  and 
to  feel  that  in  Mr.  Bremner  we  have  had 
a  man  of  high  ideals  of  public  service. 
Mr.  Bremner  has  "made  good." 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  Mr.  Bremner 
to  follow  Professor  Cook  in  some  of  the 
latter  gentleman's  vagaries,  which  have 
caused  surprise,  disappointment,  and  loss 
of  confidence  among  a  great  many  fruit- 
growers of  California. 

Efficiency  in  quarantine  work,  with  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  guarding  Cali- 
fornia from  invasion  by  new  insect  pests, 
among  them  one  which  might  cost  Cali- 
fornia far  more  than  the  earthquake  and 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


ZE1M  O 


FOR 

THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best  In- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  wwter 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  priees. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


fire  cost  San  Francisco,  appeals  to  Mr. 
Bremner  far  more  strongly  than  Profes- 
sor Cook's  ideal,  which  apparently  has 
been  to  transform  funds  appropriated  for 
the  protection  of  the  fruit  industry  into 
an  "endowment"  for  the  benefit  of  post- 
graduates of  a  small  college  in  southern 
California. 

At  the  recent  State  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention at  Santa  Rosa,  strong  resolutions 
endorsing  the  competent  work  of  Mr. 
Carnes  and  Mr.  Bremner  were  passed 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote.  The 
matter  of  the  weakening  of  the  quaran- 
tine service  by  the  elimination  of  Mr. 
Bremner  is  a  matter  that  should  be  very 
promptly  and  very  earnestly  considered 
by  every  fruit-grower  who  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  work  for  which  we  ask 
the  State  to  provide  appropriations. 

I  trust  you  will  publish  this  in  justice 
to  the  fruit  growers  who  feel  that  nine 
years  of  faithful  service  may  have  re- 
sulted in  the  disapproval  of  one  man,  but 
has  also  resulted  in  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  hundreds  of  practical  fruit-grow- 
ers from  one  end  of  California  to  the 
other.  Frank  T.  Swett. 

Martinez. 

MR.  HECKE  HAS  CONVICTIONS  ALSO. 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  395  of  issue 
No.  17  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  there 
is  a  notice  saying  that  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Dr.  Cook  has  relieved 
from  duty  O.  E.  Bremner,  Chief  Deputy 
Quarantine  Officer,  for  working  in  dis 
cord  with  the  commission,  that  he  had 
been  insubordinate  and  thereby  hampered 
the  work  of  the  department.  Mr.  Brem- 
ner has  been  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  service  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission,  first  under  Mr.  Cooper  and 
later  under  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  during  this 
time  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  abso- 
lute confidence  of  the  fruit-growers  of 
California  by  his  integrity  and  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  his  thorough  understanding 
of  the  serious  problems  of  protecting  this 
important  industry. 

State  Commissioner  Dr.  Cook  hai  no 
charge  to  bring  against  O.  E.  Bremner 
except  the  charge  of  insubordination. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Cook  had  intended  from 
the  first  day  that  he  took  office,  to  dis- 
charge not  only  Mr.  Bremner,- but  also  Mr. 
Carnes  (Superintendent  of  the  State  In- 
secetary)  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
positions  for  his  proteges. 

This  was  so  well  understood  that,  at 
the  last  fruit-growers'  convention  at  San- 
ta Rosa,  December,  1911,  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  which  the  fruit-growers  and 
horticultural  commissioners  unanimously 
requested  Dr.  Cook  to  retain  the  services 
of  Messrs.  Bremner  and  Carnes. 

Mr.  Bremner,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties,  was  continually  harassed  by  Dr. 
Cook's  blundering,  disloyal  and  illegal  ac- 
tions, and  protested  agains  such  actions, 
where  they  affected  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  of  which  he  was  in  charge.  Hence 
the  charge  of  insubordination  and  Mr. 
Bremner's  dismissal. 

I  am  writing  these  few  words  in  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Bremner,  for  after  having 
faithfully  served  the  interests  of  the  fruit- 
growers for  many  years,  it  is  indeed  a 
hard  problem  for  him  to  be  unjustly 
thrown  out  of  the  course  of  his  life's 
work  by  the  whim  of  an  amazingly  in- 
efficient State  horticultural  commissioner, 
who  happened  to  be  thrust  suddenly  into 
a  position  of  power,  through  political  in- 
fluence. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  a  serious  men- 
ace to  California  horticulture  and  calls 
for  an  investigation  of  these  and  other 
ugly  charges  directed  against  Dr.  Cook. 

Woodland.  G.  H.  Hecke. 


The  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 

Used  lor  Road  Grad.ng,  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  casting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  105. h  Avenue 

Branches:   San  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard  —  Los  Angeles 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.     For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-555  So  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CUNNINGHAM'S 

PULVERIZER 

Best  Land  Roller 
Ever  Made 

Something  to  inter- 
est the  Farmer,  Or- 
chardist,  Vineyard- 
ist,  Nurseryman  and 
Gardener,  whether 
operating  on  a  small 
or  large  scale. 
For  further  informa- 
tion write 

L.  CUNNINGHAM. 
Morganhill,  Cal. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  fit  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cop.  8th  and  Irwin  s*t..  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


\ 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


A  Grape  Grower's  Troubles. 

George  Hoffman,  who  owns  107  acres  in 
San  Joaquin  county  near  Gait,  has  been 
in  town  several  weeks  endeavoring  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  the  product  of  sixty  acres  ne 
has  in  wine  grapes.  Mr.  Hoffmann  stated 
that  the  majority  of  his  neighbors  had 
contracted  with  the  wineries  for  six, 
ten  and  in  some  cases  twelve  years,  at 
$10  per  ton.  This  price,  he  considers 
a  starvation  figure  and  the  long-term 
contracts  out  of  all  reason;  but  he  ad- 
mitted that  up  to  date  he  has  been  un- 
able to  find  a  buyer  for  his  crop,  as 
each  firm  he  approached  referred  him 
to  some  one  else;  which  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  State  is  staked  into  dis 
tricts  for  the  convenience  of  the  differ- 
ent wineries,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
particular  territory  to  exploit.  In  other 
words,  the  grower  must  sell  at  the  fig- 
ures offered  by  the  wineries,  or  let  his 
grapes  rot.  The  analogous  position  of 
owning  land  and  cultivating  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others  does  not  appeal  to  Mr. 
Hoffmann,  and  he  is  giving  some  close 
study  to  the  hog  and  alfalfa  proposition, 
which  he  will  try  out  on  the  forty  odd 
acres  not  set  to  grapes. 

Tulare  County  Fruit  Prospects. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  and  Inspectors 
Saturday  it  was  reported  that  both 
peaches  and  prunes  were  in  line  to  make 
very  large  crops  this  year,  subject  to 
future  unfavorable  conditions.  A  few 
cling  peaches  had  been  injured  by  frost. 
Apricots  and  almonds,  both  minor  fruits, 
were  spotted  and  much  below  standard. 
Nothing  has  affected  grapes  injuriously, 
although  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  they 
will  do. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  Tulare  hor- 
ticulture now  is  the  great  orange  plant- 
ing near  the  foothills.  During  March 
and  April  32,000  citrus  trees  from  out- 
side counties  were  inspected  in  the  Lind- 
say district  and  42,000  .home-grown  trees. 
And  the  rush  will  continue  through  May. 
There  were  also  14,000  olive  trees  in- 
spected. Figures  for  the  Exeter  inspec- 
tions have  not  been  obtained;  for  Por- 
terville  and  Strathmore,  however,  20,318 
trees  from  outside  counties  were  inspect- 
ed during  April.  Several  cars  were  re- 
turned to  shippers  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ence of  red  scale.  Greater  planting  is 
being  planned  for  next  year. 


Railroad  Rates  Declared  Ruinous. 

Lodi  is  the  storm  center  of  a  heated 
dispute  between  the  growers  and  ship- 
pers of  deciduous  fruits  and  the  railroad 
companies,  and  all  efforts  of  arriving  at 
a  mutual  understanding  having  failed, 
the  growers  and  shippers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys  have  de- 
clared war  on  the  railways  and  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  relief.  R.  D.  Stephens,  acting 
chairman  of  the  growers'  committee,  has 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Com- 
missioners demanding  a  reduced  mini- 
mum from  26,000  to  24,000  pounds,  a  re- 
duced refrigeration  tariff,  and  a  reduced 
rate  on  deciduous  interstate  shipments, 
declaring  the  rates  now  exacted  by  the 
railroads  almost  means  confiscation  and 
the  refrigeration  charges  are  discriminat- 
ing and  unreasonable. 


Almond  Crop  Assured. 

According  to  the  latest  information,  the 
Sacramento  valley  almond  crop  will  be 
an  exceptionally  large  one,  notwithstand- 
ing the  earlier  reports  of  frost  damage, 
and  unlike  the  usual  condition,  this  good 
crop  expectation  is  widespread  in  Butte, 


Sutter  and  Tehama  counties,  and  is  not 
confined  to  specially  favored  localities 
and  isolated  orchards.  It  is  also  said  that 
owing  to  the  early  blooming  of  the  al- 
monds this  year,  the  crop  is  unusually 
advanced. 


Grain  Outlook  Good. 

A  farmer  who  has  just  made  a  trip 
along  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  reports  that  the  grain  crops  never 
looked  better  than  at  present.  "I  have 
seen  taller  grain  at  this  time  of  the 
year,"  he  says,  "but  it  has  never  been 
in  such  fine  condition.  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  that  the  grain  came  up  late, 
owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  rains, 
and  thus  escaped  the  high  winds  when 
the  stalks  are  tender,  so  that  the  heads 
are  now  full  and  stands  erect,  instead 
of  being  blown  flat  as  frequently  hap- 
pens." 


Cattle  Census. 

According  to  a  census  report,  the  steers 
and  bulls  of  the  country  have  decreased 
16  per  cent.  Cattle  worth  $1.4S4,000,000, 
or  a  gain  of  $10,000,000  in  ten  years,  is 
recorded;  but  dairy  cattle  have  increased 
during  tha  period  $196,000,000.  The  fig- 
ures go  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  beef  cattle,  and  the  increased 
value  of  dairy  cattle  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  higher  market  prices  and  the 
more  general  use  of  thoroughbred  and 
more  valuable  animals,  as  the  increase 
in  number  for  the  ten  years  was  only 
10  per  cent. 


Orange  Output  of  Porterville. 

Advices  from  Porterville,  Tulare  coun- 
ty, state  the  prospects  of  an  excellent 
crop  of  Valencia  oranges  are  good,  the 
fruit  being  in  fine  condition  and  the  trees 
heavily  laden.  It  is  calculated  that 
40,000  boxes  of  this  variety  will  be  ship- 
ped from  Porterville  this  year,  the  sea- 
son opening  about  the  first  of  June  and 
continuing  two  months. 


Rice  Acreage  Increased. 

A  Colusa  dispatch  says  that  last  year 
Manager  Brown  of  the  Moulton  Irrigated 
Land  Co.  planted  200  acres  to  rice,  and 
the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  several 
hundred  acres  more  will  be  planted  this 
year.  Mr.  Brown  has  just  received  two 
tons  of  early  varieties  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  rice  for  this  purpose.  Visitors 
from  other  rice-growing  sections  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  success 
in  this  district. 


Comfortable  Competency  from  Cit- 
rus Culture. 

Henry  Tromm,  of  Lindsay,  Tulare 
county,  has  just  sold  a  17  by  92-acre  or- 
ange grove  for  $35,000.  Tromm  bought 
the  land  nine  years  ago  for  $110  per 
acre,  planted  it  to  oranges  and  took  care 
of  it  himself.  There  are  no  improve- 
ments on  the  place  with  the  exception 
of  a  barn  and  tankhouse,  so  that  Mr. 
Tromm  has  made  a  comfortable  compe- 
tency from  a  small  investment  in  a  few 
years. 


Tehama  Topics. 

The  Horst  Hop  Co.  has  planted  100 
acres  to  hops  about  a  mile  north  of  Te- 
hama and  is  building  a  large  warehouse 
and  kiln.  The  company  is  planning  to 
use  its  patent  hop-picking  machine  for 
harvesting  the  crop. 

Somers  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  a  large 
hay  and  grain  firm,  have  a  large  alfalfa- 
meal  plant  near  Tehama  and  have  over 
3,000  ties  of  alfalfa  leased.  They  are  in- 
stalling several  large  electric  pumps  to 
irrigate  their  lands  after  having  proven 


to  their  satisfaction  that  by  that  means 
they  can  increase  the  average  crop  from 
eight  to  twelve  tons  per  acre. 

Irrigation  and  Navigation. 

Extensive  irrigation  plants  are  being 
installed  in  the  beet-sugar  districts  of 
the  upper  Sacramento  river,  where  the 
sugar  people  are  planting  a  vast  area  to 
beats.  The  operations  are  said  to  be  of 
such  extent  that  local  people  are  feeling 
uneasy  regarding  the  water-supply  and 
fear  the  Government  may  stop  irrigation 
in  order  to  protect  navigation. 


Peas  Plenteous  and  Profitable. 

Pea  growers  in  the  Haywards  district 
of  Alameda  county  are  said  to  be  reaping 
a  big  harvest  this  season,  the  prices  rul- 
ing higher  than  for  any  previous  year. 
Los  Angeles  is  said  to  be  a  better  mar- 
ket for  this  product  than  San  Francisco, 
and  after  paying  freight  to  the  southern 
city  the  returns  are  larger  than  for  the 
peas  sold  in  the  nearby  cities.  One  grower 
claims  that  his  eight-acre  field  has  netted 
him  $1200  already  and  he  is  still  picking. 

California  Cherries  for  Charitable 
Cause. 

A  New  York  dispatch  says  that  a  ten- 
pound  box  of  early  California  cherries 
donated  by  a  firm  of  San  Francisco  com- 
mission merchants  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Titanic  survivors,  was  auctioned  the  other 
day  and  was  sold  not  less  than  eighty-five 
times,  the  "titanic"  sum  of  $648.88  being 
finally  realized.  The  dispatch  did  not 
state  who  ate  the  cherries. 


Delaware  Distressed. 

State  Horticulturist  McCue  of  Delaware 
announces  that  he  has  been  advised  of 
very  serious  damage  to  the  peach  crop 
of  that  State  by  frost  which  came  when 
the  buds  were  well  advanced,  both  in 
Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. The  percentage  of  loss  has  not  yet 
been  calculated.  The  peach  industry  of 
Delaware  is  being  revived  after  a  period 
of  depression  caused  by  disease  and  other 
adverse  conditions,  and  Professor  McCue 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  growers  to 
save  whatever  is  possible  of  the  crop 
and  advising  them  how  best  to  do  so. 


Frost  Damage  in  Santa  Clara. 

Reports  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
indicate  that  the  original  idea  that  apri- 
cots and  prunes  had  been  but  slightly 
damaged  by  frost  was  erroneous,  but  the 
extent  of  the  damage  will  not  be  known 
for  a  few  days.  Many  of  the  orchards 
are  heavily  set,  but  the  thinning  out  proc- 
ess is  being  deferred  by  most  of  the 
growers  until  the  frost-bitten  buds  have 
had  time  to  show  themselves,  so  that 
these  may  be  removed  and  the  unaffected 
buds  left  untouched. 


Immense  Range  and  Cattle  Deal. 

H.  E.  Jastro,  of  the  Boquillas  Land  & 
Cattle  Co.,  of  Arizona,  has  purchased  the 
range  and  cattle  of  the  Greene  Cattle 
Co.  for  $400,000.  The  deal  includes  enor- 
mous tracts  of  land  in  Arizona  and  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  calculated  to  be  ninety 
miles  long  and  varying  from  three  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  with  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle. 


Prison  Prices. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  California 
grain  growers  will  pay  $35,000  more  for 
grain  bags  this  year  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done  had  the  price  not 
been  advanced  three-fourths  of  a  cent  by 
the  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  as  prices 
are  regulated  by  the  output  of  San  Quen- 
tin  prison.  The  highest  price  fixed  un- 
der a  previous  administration  was  5M>c 
against  6Vic  fixed  by  the  present  direc- 
tors. 


Cottony  Cushion  in  Exeter. 

A  couple  of  orange  trees  have  been 
found  in  a  grove  near  Exeter  that  are 
badly  infested  with  the  cottony  cushion 
scale,  and  some  vedalia  cardenalis,  which 
clean  them  up  in  a  short  time,  and  will  be 
sent  for  from  the  State  Insectary  at 
Sacramento. 


Colossal  Cantaloupe  Crop. 

The  cantaloupe  growers  of  the  Imperial 
valley  estimate  this  season's  production 
at  50,000,000  melons,  approximately  1,000,- 
000  crates  or  2,600  carloads.  At  least 
30,000  tons  of  ice  will  be  required  in  mov- 
ing this  immense  crop  of  one  county 
to  the  various  markets  of  the  country. 


Drouth  Resisting  Crops 

MILO  MAIZE 
KAFFIR  CORN 

SORGHUM 

AND 

TURKESTAN  ALFALFA 

Write  for  prices 
Send  lor  oar  1912  Catalogue,  mailed  tree 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

SACKAMENTO,  CAL. 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  D1SBR0W,  Prop. 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Mala  919,  Home  2620 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal 


SEEDS 

Fine  large  stock,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  other  firms, 
and  money  can't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog,  free  and  postpaid. 

ALFALFA  SEED 
Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination.  No  foul 
or  noxious  seed;  the  best  on  the  market. 
Send  for  sample  and  price,  stating  quan- 
tity wanted. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

110-118  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


MEXICAN  AVOCADOS 

Finest  Varieties,  now  Fresh  Seeds. 
Sample  100,  pontage  paid,  ?3 — I  .  B.  Oy. 
Trade  I'rlee  I  Ui  free. 

JUAN  BALME  HMO,  Queretaro,  Mexico 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 
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New  York  Law  Affecting  Containers. 


Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press:  I  have 
learned  that  considerable  uneasiness  ex- 
ists in  California  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Brooks  law  lately  passed  by 
the  New  York  legislature  and  relating 
to  weights  and  measures.  It  affects  the 
deciduous  fruit  trade,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  regulate  the  sale  of  our  products  sold 
in  containers.  Under  the  new  State  law 
referred  to,  no  fruit  can  be  sold  in  the 
New  York  State  markets  except  in  stand- 
ard measures  of  aliquot  parts  of  a  bushel. 
Thus,  there  being  32  quarts  in  a  bushel, 
the  containers  must  hold  2,  4,  8,  or  16 
quarts,  level  full  of  fruit,  to  come  within 
the  law.  In  our  four-basket  crate  of 
grapes,  plums,  etc.,  the  basket  contains 
three  quarts  by  measure,  level  full.  If 
Commissioner  Walsh  should  rule  strictly 
to  the  law,  it  would  cut  out  the  sale 
of  these  fruits  when  put  up  in  that  way. 
There  seems  to  be  no  provision  in  the 
law  relating  to  fruits  retailed  by  the 
pound. 

Of  course,  this  law  does  not  bear  upon 
the  shipper,  the  retailer  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  standardizing  of  the 
container.  This  matter  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  your  readers,  and  I  thought  it 
well  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  so  if 
you  thought  it  worth  while  you  could  find 
out  all  about  the  law  and  its  bearings  and 
interpretations  that  would  touch  our  in- 
terests. I  am  unable  to  get  any  clear 
information  and  have  not  a  copy  of  the 
Brooks  law,  or  else  would  send  it  along. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  shippers  of  San 
Francisco  could  give  you  some  additional 
information.  It  is  understood  here,  how- 
ever, that  Walsh  will  not  enforce  the  law 
this  year  with  very  much  rigor.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will  not,  and  that  he  will 
give  our  people  a  chance  to  dispose  of 
their  present  supplies  of  boxes  and  bas- 
kets before  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
enforced. 

At  the  very  best,  I  am  afraid  this  law 
will  be  confusing,  as  it  is  only  in  New 
York  that  the  above  ruling  as  to  con- 
tainers is  in  effect,  I  believe.  At  any 
rate,  this  will  give  you  a  chance  to  look 
it  up.  J.  W.  Jeffrey. 

Sacramento,  April  29,  1912. 

[The  new  law  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, will  not,  we  believe,  affect  the  sale 
of  California  fruit  put  up  in  baskets, 
other  than  to  require  the  net  amount  of 
fruit,  by  weight,  contained  in  them  to  be 
marked  on  the  container.  The  copy  of 
the  law  that  we  have,  states  in  section  17 
that:  "When  commodities  are  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  containers  of  other  sizes 
than  those  specified  in  section  16-a,  or 
whose  sizes  are  not  otherwise  provided 
by  statute,  the  net  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  container,  or  a  statement 
that  the  specified  weight  includes  the  con- 
tainer, the  weight  of  which  shall  be 
marked,  shall  be  plainly  and  conspicu- 
ously marked,  branded  or  otherwise  in- 
dicated on  the  outside  or  top  thereof  or 
on  a  label  or  a  tag  attached  thereto,  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count. — Editor.] 


EFFECTS  OF  SUB-SOILING  ON 
THE  ACTION  OF  COMMER- 
CIAL FERTILIZERS. 


To  the  Editor:  Commercial  fertilizers 
are  ordinarily  added  to  the  soil  in  a  very 
fine  and  readily  soluble  condition,  ami 
are  usually  incorporated  with  the  first 
few  inches  of  soil  at  or  just  before  the 
time  of  seeding.  This  keeps  them  from 
being  carried  further  into  the  soil  mass 
through  cultivation.  During  heavy  rains 
when  there  is  a  considerable  amount- of 
surface  run-off  of  the  excess  water,  large 
parts  of  the  fertilizers  thus  added  are 


at  once  brought  into  solution  and  lost 
by  being  carried  away  by  the  surface 
drainage.  The  fertilizing  elements  can, 
however,  be  carried  into  the  deeper  soils 
by  transfusion  through  the  soil  moisture 
or  they  can  be  carried  down  with  perco- 
lating water,  provided  the  subsoil  has 
been  made  sufficiently  porous  .to  permit  of 
such  percolation.  Where  soils  are  at  all 
packed,  both  of  these  processes  are  ma- 
terially hindered,  but  can  be  relieved  by 
a  thorough  breaking  to  a  sufficient  depth. 
Except  in  very  rare  instances,  these  troub- 
les occur  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plow 
and  the  use  of  dynamite  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

This  movement  of  readily  available  fer- 
tilizers will  result  in  an  enormous  de- 
crease in  the  loss  of  fertilizers  by  drain- 
age and  also  in  inducing  a  deeper  de 
velopment  of  roots,  in  search  of  food, 
the  importance  of  which  is  already  so 
thoroughly  understood  by  those  now  in 
terested  in  promotion  of  deep  sub-soiling. 

The  use  of  large  amount  of  fertilizers 
is  largely  handicapped  by  even  a  short 
season  of  drought.  During  the  spring 
when  the  soils  contain  large  amounts  of 
moisture,  heavy  applications  of  fertiliz- 
ers result  at  once  in  a  very  luxuriant 
growth  of  very  succulent  vegetation.  A 
plant  thus  developed  is  poorly  able  to 
combat  dry  soil  conditions. 

Deep  sub-soiling  brought  in  connection 
with  such  heavy  applications  of  fertiliz- 
ers naturally  brings  about  a  much  better 
soil  moisture  condition.  This,  of  course, 
permits  of  the  very  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth  during  the  spring.  It  also  safe- 
guards the  plants  against  the  dry  sum- 
mer by  affording  the  additional  reservoir 
for  water. 

For  the  proper  development  of  a  plant, 
certain  foods  and  conditions  are  neces- 
sary. If  one  of  the  foods  is  lacking  or 
deficient  in  amount,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  will  correspond  with  the  amount 
of  this  food  available,  and  will  not  be 
influenced  beyond  this  extent  by  excesses 
of  the  other  foods  present.  Water  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  essential  foods,  so 
when  additional  foods  are  added  in  the 
form  of  chemical  fertilizers  it  becomes 
necessary  to  furnish  the  plant  with  an 
increased  supply  of  water  in  order  that 
no  check  is  placed  on  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Deep-Tillage. 

San  Francisco. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


The  Fresno  Scrape} 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


What  Do  You  Want  In  A  Pump? 

Long  Life  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  often  overlooked. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  remarkable  for  their  long  life  and 
low  upkeep  costs. 

Accessibility  for  inspection  and  ease  of  keeping  in  adjustment 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  pump. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  simple  in  design,  with  every  prac- 
tical provision  for  inspection.  Adjustments  are  unnecessary,  as  com- 
plicated balancing  devices  are  not  used. 

High  efficiency  and  long  sustained  efficiency  seldom  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  Are  The  Exception 
That  Proves  The  Rule 

We  guarantee  the  Dow  Pump  to  pump  more  water  for  less  money 
than  any  other  pump.  We  also  guarantee  that  its  efficiency  will  be 
maintained  over  a  long  period  of  use. 

For  Further  Descriptions  Ask  For  Bulletins 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  Sheldon  B  dg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump  is  especially  adapted  for 
irrigation  practice  where  deep  well  pumping  must  be  done.  It  is 
described  in  Bulletin  No.  116. 


ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPERS 


This  illustration  shows  our 
small  size  prune  dipper  with- 
out Grader  and  Perforator 

attachment. 

It  consists  of  a  100  Oallon 
Steel  Tank;  galvanized  iron 
basket  with  galvanized  iron 
wire  mesh  bottom;  galvan- 
ized iron  smoke  stack,  ai  d  a 
retaining  and  spreading  hop- 
per, with  shaker  frame  for 
holding  trays. 

Send  for  catalogue  showing 
Dippers  and  Graders,  Cars, 
orchard  TruckB,  etc. 


MT  OCT  21  /890 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  COMPANY 

331  WEST  JULIAN  STREET,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME. 


USE 


TRADE  MARK 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated,  31sV° 


Nitrogen  obtained  from  the  Air  and  combined  with  Lime 
If  you  wish  to  get  quick  results. 

Mlrnlc  of  I. line  contains  18%  Nltronen  and  about  30%  Linn 

Stocks  carried  In  San  Pedro  and  San  Francisco. 
Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.Sole  Distributor!*,  California  mid   1 1  n  iwi  ii.-i  n  IhIiiiiiIn. 
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An  Extra  Two  Cents  for  Cream. 


L Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

There  is  not  a  dairyman  in  California 
but  would  jump  at  the  chance  of  getting 
regularly  two  cents  a  pound  more  for 
the  butter-fat  in  his  cream  than  he  is 
getting  under  the  present  system.  That 
two  cents  would  not  mean  that  his  profits 
would  only  be  proportionate  to  the  on 
iginal  price,  but  it  means  that  it  would 
be  clear  profit,  perhaps  as  much  again 
as  many  are  securing  now,  taking  one 
year  with  another.  It  might  mean  the 
difference  between  owning  and  running 
a  dairy  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  job,  with 
no  profits  at  all  after  labor,  deterioration 
of  land  and  equipment,  taxes,  etc.,  are 
considered,  and  getting  just  that  two  cents 
clear  to  boot. 

How  this  extra  two  cents  could  be  se- 
cured without  anybody  being  the  poorer 
was  suggested  by  a  creameryman  of  Mo- 
desto, to  whom  only  anonymous  credit 
will  be  given.  It  consists  simply  in  cut- 
ting out  the  collection  of  cream  by  half 
a  dozen  competing  wagons  over  the  same 
route  in  a  wasteful  and  expensive  man- 
ner, and  having  all  the  cream  collected 
by  one  wagon  and  contracted  for  a  year 
in  advance  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
extra  price  would  come  in  two  ways:  first, 
by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  collection: 
and  second,  by  the  greater  sum  that  any 
creamery  would  pay  on  account  of  hav- 
ing a  large  and  sure  supply  of  cream 
without  fear  of  competition  from  other 
creameries.  Several  incidental  reasons 
for  profit  and  loss  also  enter  into  this, 
and  will  be  considered  later. 

Such  plans  have  been  suggested  before 
and  tried  after  a  fashion.  According  to 
the  best  evidence  available,  this  plan 
should  be  very  profitable  for  the  dairy- 
men of  Stanislaus  county,  although  in 
places  where  only  one  creamery  collects 
cream  it  would  not  work  out  so  well. 

There  are  at  least  thirteen  different  con- 
cerns collecting  cream  in  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty at  present,  all  of  which  are  competing 
more  or  less  with  each  other  and  going 
to  more  or  less  expense  to  get  the  other 
fellow's  customers  and  to  keep  him  from 
geting  theirs.  These  cream  buyers  are 
the  Modesto  creamery,  Stanislaus  cream- 
ery, Turlock  creamery,  Ceres  creamery, 
and  Hughson  condensary,  all  having  their 
plants  in  the  county.  Besides  there  are 
collecting  or  having  cream  shipped  out 
to  them,  the  Western,  Central,  and  Silver 
Crest  creameries  of  Sacramento,  the  San 
Joaquin  Butter  Co.,  Western  Meat  Co., 
Oakland  Butter  Co.,  Berkeley  Butter  Co., 
and  Berkeley  Butter  &  Farm  Co.,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  others.  Buyers  of 
market  milk,  a  separate  business,  are  not 
considered. 

Most  of  these  concerns  have  wagons 
or  auto  trucks  out  collecting  cream.  On 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  competi- 
tion, all  these  wagons  have  to  go  over 
much  longer  routes  than  they  would  if 
they  could  have  all  the  cream  along  any 
road,  and  when  they  get  through  they 
have  much  less  cream  than  they  would 
like  to  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sev- 
eral of  them  are  having  more  or  less 
trouble  to  get  enough  cream  and  are  of- 
fering a  little  more  than  schedule  prices 
to  get  it. 

The  Cost  of  Collection. — The  cost  of 
collection  is  thus  excessive.  The  extra 
price  paid  for  cream  delivered  at  the 
creamery  is  only  a  cent  a  pound,  but  this 
is,  of  course,  much  below  the  average 
cost  of  collection,  which  runs  close  to  a 
cent  and  a  half,  and  perhaps  two  cents 
in  some  .cases. 

Many  of  the  teams,  perhaps  the  major- 
ity, cover  from  30  to  35  miles  on  a  route 
and  then  bring  in  only  12  or  15  tanks 
of  cream,  containing  about  350  pounds 


of  fat,  at  times  much  less.  Whatever  the 
average  is,  counts  for  not  a  great  deal 
in  figuring  the  profit  that  could  be  made 
from  pooling  the  cream  along  any  route 
and  contracting  it  to  the  highest  bidder, 
as  the  value  to  the  creamery  is  meas- 
ured best  by  the  cost  of  collection  of 
what  is  most  difficult  cream  to  get;  for 
if  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  this  cost, 
they  would  not  do  so.  The  dairymen  close 
in  could,  therefore,  if  they  got  together, 
make  the  creamery  pay  schedule  price 
plus  the  cost  of  collection  in  the  most 
remote  sections. 

The  methods  of  paying  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  cream  differ  among  them- 
selves, but  come  to  about  $130  or  $135 
per  month,  no  matter  how  the  drivers  are 
paid.  Some  are  paid  a  certain  amount 
for  their  individual  work  plus  a  little 
more  based  on  mileage  to  pay  for  their 
horses,  plus  a  little  more  based  on  the 
amount  of  cream  collected,  and  plus  a 
little  for  new  customers.  Whatever  sys- 
tem is  employed,  there  is  always  some 
feature  of  it  that  will  encourage  the 
driver  to  collect  all  the  cream  he  can, 
capture  new  customers,  and  prevent  his 
own  from  going  over  to  another  cream- 
ery. This  feature  makes  for  trouble  and 
discord,  as  it  is  naturally  the  tendency 
of  collectors  to  arouse  dissatisfaction 
against  competitors,  and  often  the  dissat- 
isfaction is  ill  founded,  while  the  claims 
they  make  for  their  employers  are  equal- 
ly ill  founded. 

Upon  one  road  in  Stanislaus  county 
there  are  seven  teams  collecting.  Instead 
of  the  35  miles  covered  along  most  routes, 
there  might  only  be  about  20  miles  round 
trip,  and  instead  of  the  350  pounds  of 
cream  per  day  (or  less)  1,000  pounds 
and  more  could  be  collected.  Stronger, 
heavier  horses  would  have  to  be  used  to 
haul  the  heavier  load,  but  the  shorter 
distance  to  cover  would  fully  make  up  for 
the  greater  weight,  and  the  horses  could 
stand  it  easier  than  those  on  most  routes. 

One  man  and  team  could  collect  this 
cream  and  test  it  for  about  $125  or  $135, 
or  it  could  be  tested  at  the  creamery,  if 
that  would  be  better.  The  cost  would 
thus  be  very  little  in  comparison  with  the 
present  cost.  A  thousand  pounds  a  day 
means  30,000  pounds  per  month.  At  the 
expenditure  of  $135  per  month  this  would 
mean  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  fully  a  cent  less  than  it  costs 
the  creameries  to  collect  much  of  their 
cream,  and  that  cent  is  a  good  big  part 
of  the  real  profit  that  many  dairies  make 
most  of  the  year,  especially  when  prices 
are  low. 

Testino  the  Cream. — A  rather  critical 
point  in  this  plan  is  the  testing  of  the 
cream.  If  the  driver  could  test  the  cream 
properly  and  credit  the  patrons  with  their 
various  amounts,  a  great  deal  of  friction 
could  be  avoided.  If,  for  instance,  any 
dairyman  would  feel  that  his  cream  was 
not  testing  up  the  way  it  should,  he 
could  go  around  and  be  present  at  a  test 
to  see  how  many  pounds  of  fat  he  had 
furnished  per  day,  then  by  comparing  it 
with  the  tests  he  had  received  before,  he 
could  know  at  once  whether  those  reports 
had  been  correct  or  not.  Not  being  hired 
by  the  creamery,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  the  tester  under-reading  the  fat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creameries 
would  be  in  a  rather  difficult  position,  as 
one  of  the  creamery  men  remarked,  if 
the  driver  tried  to  over-read  the  tests. 
According  to  the  present  system  as  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  creameries,  al- 
though the  drivers  don't  do  the  testing 
they  are  paid  a  small  bonus  provided 
the  total  amount  of  fat  shown  in  the  in- 
dividual tests  comes  within  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  shown  in  the  composite 


test,  and  probably  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  whereby  a  difference  be- 
tween the  composite  test  and  the  individ- 
ual tests  could  be  adjusted  if  dairymen 
pooled  their  cream  and  sold  it  by  con- 
tract. 

This  proposition  of  composite  and  in- 
dividual tests  is  probably  clear  to  all 
dairymen,  although  perhaps  not  to  some 
other  readers.  A  sample  of  cream  from 
each  can  of  cream  is  taken  and  a  test 
for  fat  made  of  it.  This  and  the  weight 
of  the  cream  shows  just  how  many  pounds 
of  fat  are  present  in  the  can,  and  how 
much  the  dairyman  should  be  paid.  Add 
together  the  weights  of  the  different  cans 
and  theoretically  the  amount  of  fat  in 
the  whole  load  is  determined.  To  check 
up  this  calculation,  a  sample  of  the  cream 
after  all  of  it  is  mixed  is  taken  and  test- 
eel.  The  cream  is  all  dumped  into  a  vat, 
with  rinsing  water  and  well  mixed  to- 
gether. The  weight  of  this  mixture  and 
the  test  of  it  should  give  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  fat  as  the  weight  shown 
by  the  tests  of  the  individual  cans.  Actu- 
ally it  may  run  from  2  to  3  per  cent  below 
to  the  same  amount  above,  though  with 
good  testing  it  ought  to  come  within 
about  1  per  cent  most  of  the  time.  When 
it  comes  too  low,  the  creamery  has  to 
pay  for  the  fat  shown  in  the  tests  of  each 
tank,  any  way,  and  if  it  comes  higher 
they  get  that  much  cream  for  nothing. 
But  whether  the  driver  hired  by  the 
dairymen,  or  the  creamery,  make  the  in- 
dividual tests,  there  appears  no  good  rea 
son  why  correct  testing  and  fair  treat- 
ment would  be  more  difficult  to  secure 
than  under  the  present  system,  where  each 
man  is  by  himself  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  under-read  the  fat  when  too  severe 
competition  makes  prices  soar  abnormally 
high  above  quotation. 

Competition  Expense  Saved. — The  sav- 
ing in  expense  through  the  dairymen 
along  some  given  route  getting  together 
to  collect  their  cream  can  be  seen  to  be 
considerable,  but  an  extra  price  couid 
also  be  secured  on  account  of  the  cream- 
eries being  relieved  of  competition  for 
that  amount  of  butter-fat,  the  expense  of 
getting  cream,  and  keeping  what  they  did 
have.  The  creamery  could  buy  close  to 
capacity  and  then  take  it  easy  when  it 
came  to  hunting  up  more  cream  until  near 
the  time  that  the  contract  was  to  run 
out. 

How  much  this  extra  price  would  be 
cannot  be  figured  exactly.  One  creamery 
manager  estimated  that  it  could  be  3 
cents  more  than  what  they  paid  for  some 
of  their  cream  after  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion was  omitted.  Others  did  not  care 
to  estimate.  Certain  it  is,  that  more  than 
one  of  the  creameries  collecting  in  Stan- 
islaus county,  in  order  to  get  enough 
cream  to  fill  their  orders  and  to  operate 
to  the  best  advantage,  is  paying  at  least 
a  cent  over  what  they  normally  offer 
for  part  of  their  cream. 

Customers  are  always  of  great  value 
to  any  concern  whatever,  and  great  ex- 
pense to  get  them  is  gone  to.  This  ex- 
pense comes  from  managers'  salaries, 
advertising,  solicitors,  and  in  numerous 
other  ways.  Remove  that  expense  utterly 
without  injury  to  the  trade  and  the  cus- 
tomers, buyers  or  sellers,  could  profit. 
Therefore,  if  creameries,  wherever  com- 
petition is  severe,  could  afford  to  pay  for 
cream  at  certain  times  above  standard 
and  yet  go  to  the  customary  expense  of 
gaining  and  keeping  their  customers, 
they  could  pay  still  more  after  that  ex- 
pense were  removed,  and  this  gain  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  saving  in  the  de- 
livery of  cream.  One  step  toward  co- 
operation and  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  formation  of  a  cow  testing 
association.  The  next  step  might  be 
made  in  co-operative  collection  and  sell- 
ing of  the  cream. 


Making  Extra  Profit 

Like  other  keen  farmers,  you  are 
after  extra  profits.  Rich  land  pays  an 
extra  profit  over  poor  land.  Hit;h  pro- 
ducing cows  pay  an  extra  profit  over 
average  cows.    The  high-producing 

SHARPLES 

Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

pays  an  extra  profit  no 
other  separator  can  pay. 
Twice  lhe  skimming:  force.  ^ 
Skims  twice  as  clean.  Produces? 
finest  velvety  cream. 

This  extra  Tubular  profit  ap- 
peals strongly  to  shrewd  dairy- 
men and  business  men. 

One  instance,  out  of  many,  is 
the  great  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  Co.,  Fremh  Lick.  Ind. 
or  which  theHon.ThomasTag- 
gart  is  president.  The  simple.  — 
sanitary  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular,  which  con- 
tains no  disks,  does  the  work  for  this  great 
hotel  and  its  thousandsof  guesis.  Thehigh- 
Braile  Holstein  Bhowu  above  belong!  to  the  hotel  herd. 

America's  oldest  and  world'i 
biirvest    separator  e 
roaraiitees  Tubular*  ft 
v.  rue  for  CataloK  131 
about  extra  Tubm-.  i 

THE   SHARPLES    SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chicago.  III.;  San  Francisco.  Cat:  Portland  Ore. 
-    Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland.  Cal. 


BE  READY 

o  FOR 
£|  EMERGENCIES. 

tf.H.N 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  A  GAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM '. 
,  jr/FF JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 

Etc. 


NEURALGIA 

STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  eent 
of  California  ■tockmen  broaunf  liny 
give  better  remiltn  thnn  other*  tlo. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  RBRKELEY,  CAL,. 


I  1R.NESS 
s IDDLES 
HORSES 
COLLARS 

They  Lnnt  Longer  ~i* 

The  only  way  to  get  a  IKniK 
Iniluxtry    IlarneMM    Is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  .V  SONS,  San  FranclNOO,  Cal. 

Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


May  11,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Old  and  Young  Breeders  Should 
Strive  for  Same  Ideals. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  good  stallion. 

We  have  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shires,  German  Coaeh  and  Hackney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  select  from  at  our  stables,  horses  with  lots  of 
weight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  horses  that  are  prize-winners  in  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

You  can  always  get  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  our  horses  and  prices. 

Our  importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  ready  for  sale; 
we  offer  exceptional  bargains  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


To  the  Editor:  After  reading  what 
W.  M.  Carruthers  had  to  say  on  found- 
ing a  pure-bred  herd  of  swine,  I  thought 
I  would  write  a  few  items  and  also  ask 
him  his  reason  for  certain  items  he  had 
in  his  write-up.  He  says  a  few  old  repu- 
table breeders  are  the  best  to  buy  from, 
as  you  can  get  size  and  quality.  What  is 
a  new  breeder  going  to  do  with  the  stock 
he  raises  from  his  herd  when  he  buys 
the  foundation  stock  from  those  few  old 
reputable  breeders.  Why  can't  a  young 
reputable  breeder  raise  as  good  hogs  as 
Mr.  Carruthers'  old  reputable  ones?  If 
Mr.  Carruthers  would  take  the  time  to 
look  over  the  premium  list  of  the  last 
few  State  Fairs  he  would  see  how  the 
young  reputable  breeders  won  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  premiums  with  stock 
raised  from  boars  and  sows  bought  from 
old  and  young  reputable  breeders.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  success  of  swine  pick  out 
the  breed  of  swine  you  like  the  best  and 
stay  with  it.  Size  comes  first  and  quality 
next.  If  you  stay  with  those  two  mottoes 
you  will  come  out  on  top. 

Locust  Grove  Farm. 

Ripon,  Cal. 

COMMENTS  BY  MR.  CARRUTHERS. 

Far  be  it  for  the  writer  to  discourage 
the  young  breeder.  We  welcome  him  to 
come  into  the  ranks  of  the  live  stock 
men  and  become  a  reputable  breeder, 
which  he  will  be  when  he  demonstrates 
through  his  adopted  breed  that  he  can 
raise  stock  that  will  breed  on.  The  old 
reputable  breeder,  as  a  rule,  can  spare 
foundation  stock  and  is,  as  a  rule,  willing 
to  sell  anything  he  has  raised,  for  well  he 
knows  that  he  can  replace  it  by  breeding 
others  just  as  good.  The  young  breeder 
does  not  usually  like  to  sell  his  best;  but 
he  likes  to  keep  them  to  build  up  his  herd 
until  he  has  reached  the  number  he 
wishes  to  make  his  breeding  herd.  Not 
many  yound  breeders  go  out  and  buy  a 
full  herd  at  first.  If  they  do,  the  herd's 
good-will  generally  goes  with  it,  and  if 
the  young  breeders  can  maintain  the  high 
standard  this  herd  has  attained  before 
purchase,  his  reputation  as  a  breeder 
should  be  established. 


Warranted  to  G!vi  SatMacUon. 


Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe.  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  Spln-.t.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Str«;neo  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
P-.-ftn  and  all  laments  from  Spavin 
Kinjbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cure*  al'  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Removes  all 
Buuches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

M  •  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
bprains    Sore  Throat   etc.  It  ia  invaluable' 

Kver*  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Se 
WarranteO  to  *ive  satisfaction  Price  U,M 
per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists  or  sent  by  efe 
(ires*  charges  paid  with  full  direction!-  tof 
itt  use  rW*SenC'.  for  deecripf.lv*>  oirwiare- 
testlmonlaU.  etc  Address 

th»  Lawrence  William*  Co Cleveland  W 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600    YEARLING  I  DJIMC 

300  2-yE/iR-oiDi  n/iiru 
FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


United  effort  among  stockmen  is  not 
usually  valued  as  highly  as  it  should  be, 
and  breeders,  on  the  whole,  would  re- 
ceive much  greater  returns  from  their 
herds  if  such  were  not  the  case.  No  one, 
regardless  of  how  high  class  his  herd  may 
be,  can  achieve  as  great  success  alone  as 
he  can  by  working  together  with  neighbor 
breeders.  We  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  partners  from  a  financial  stand- 
point; but  all  should  be  partners  in  help- 
ing to  advance  each  other's  stock  and  the 
industry  in  general.  There  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  jealousy.  In  fact,  quite  the 
opposite  should  be  the  case.  Breeders 
should  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their 
friends,  and,  apart  from  that  right  feel- 
ing, anyone's  success  helps  all  others  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  By 
free  conversation  over  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  stock,  neighbors  of  different  vi- 
cinities can  get  greater  results.  The  old 
saying,  "In  unity  there  is  strength,"  ap- 
plies to  the  stock  industry  the  same  as 
to  others. 

Especially  should  producers  of  the  same 
breed  work  harmoniously  together  to  ad- 
vance their  cause  for  the  good  of  others. 
How  great  would  any  certain  breed  be- 
come if  all  the  breeders  in  the  world 
united  for  it?  The  good  results  would 
nearly  be  beyond  our  imagination.  But 
even  in  some  of  our  present  single  breeds 
we  believe  there  could  be  improvement  in 
unity  of  breeders  which  would  be  as  great 
in  comparison  with  existing  conditions. 
Some  good  breeds  of  live  stock  have  al- 
most been  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  breeders  took  an 
"independent"  stand,  while  closely  united 
efforts  of  all  have  championed  many 
others.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  unity  of 
effort  among  sheepmen  should  be  im- 
proved as  much  as  the  herds  and  the  re- 
sults from  such  action  are  surely  so 
promising  that  no  one  should  refuse  to 
do  their  part.  Not  only  does  the  complete 
unity  make  a  breed  more  famous;  but 
when  breeders  of  a  certain  vicinity  work 
together  they  create  a  reputation  for 
themselves.  The  true  breeder  is  he  who 
is  glad  to  lend  every  possible  assistance  to 
beginners  and  the  latter  are  indeed  very 
fortunate  when  they  have  such  help  and 
advice.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
two  or  three  breeders  can  do  that  one 
alone  sometimes  hardly  cares  to,  and 
among  these  perhaps  the  most  important 
is  the  purchase  of  a  sire  which  really 
meets  their  ideals  and  needs  of  the  herd. 

Especially  is  this  true  with  the  pure- 
bred breeders  who  have  advanced  their 
herds  and  flocks  to  a  high  standard,  be- 
cause the  class  of  sires  to  then  meet  the 
requirements  are  very  scarce  and  hard  to 
obtain.  The  sire  may  be  found,  and  while 
one  breeder  would  hardly  feel  able  to 
make  the  purchase,  he  would  gladly  do  so 
in  partnership  with  a  neighbor.  Some  of 
the  best  sires  in  the  world  have  been  pur 
chased  in  this  way  and  have  made  great 
improvement  in  two  or  more  herds  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  owners.  Even  in 
the  purchase  of  foundation  dams  it  is 
often  the  case  that  one  farmer  hardly 
wants  a  large  enough  number  to  make 
him  feel  justified  in  going  to  the  expense 
of  visiting  a  leading  and  reputable  herd 
and  shipping  home  his  rather  limited  pur- 
chase. While  if  his  neighbor  also  wanted 
an  equal  number,  one  of  them  could  make 
the  trip  and  general  expenses  would  be 
cut  in  two.  This  is  where  unity  helps 
many  who  otherwise  would  not  venture  in 
the  beginning.  Exchanging  ideas  with 
each  other  for  united  efforts  along  the 
same  line  will  enable  breeders  of  vicinities 
and  nations  to  achieve  success  which  will 
otherwise  be  impossible. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  STOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  Hollowing  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3680 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
YVardwell  Honest — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational, Chicago,  1907. 
P.  Robert  105 — First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago,  1910. 
Altaniont  4008 — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — -California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  4  champions;  Omaha, 
first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 


first  and  second  ram  Lambs. 

Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range 


BISHOP  BROS. 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,    BREEDERS  AMD  DAIRYMEN! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  off  ering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontia^s. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


25  First  Glass  DAIRY  COWS  for  Sale 

These  cows  are  tuberculin  tested  and  offered 
at  prices  that  make  them  a  bargain. 

Apply  W.   M.  CARRUTHERS, 

Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Containa  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed     The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800, 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pennant  Dairy 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Holstein  Bulls  that  are  bred  In 
Great  Sire  lines.    We  have  eight 
young  Bulls  that  carry  the  blood 
_  of  the  greatest  mothers  of  the  breed.    Hundreds  of 

cows  showing  a  high  production  of  butter  fail  to 
'  produce   sons   that  are   successful   sires.     Bulls   carrying  the 

blood   of   Belle   Korndyke,   Canary's   Mercedes.    Beryl  Wayne, 
De  Kols  2nd  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  have  never  failed  to  breed  on. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

HBENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box.  SOS,  Sacramento,  Col. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JOHN*  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


 SWINE.  

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding.  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


Creating  a  Horse. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  I'etalunia,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Hoad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all  communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


There  has  been  something  in  progress 
in  this  country  for  several  years  in  the 
way  of  building  up  a  new  type  of  horse 
for  certain  useful  purposes.  We  have  not 
heard  recently  of  the  undertaking,  but  it 
is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  done  in  a 
year  and  something  may  come  of  it  later. 
Meantime  it  is  interesting  to  read  what 
W.  Beach  Thomas  writes  in  the  London 
Mail  about  a  similar  affair  abroad.  No 
more  interesting  and  perhaps  important 
experiment  has  been  made  for  years,  he 
says,  than  the  endeavor  of  two  army  offi- 
cers, assisted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
to  breed  a  new  blood  horse. 

Captain  Hurst,  who  is  the  chief  direc- 
tor of  the  scientific  conduct  of  the  ex- 
periment, has  won  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion during  the  last  few  years.  He  be- 
came, for  the  sake  of  its  practical  re 
suits,  a  student  of  what  is  called  the  Men- 
delian  law,  which  was  rediscovered  twelve 
years  ago.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
he  found  out  quite  a  new  fact  in  the 
eye  color  of  human  beings,  and  practically 
solved  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of 
eye  color,  which  illustrates  as  well  as  any 
quality  this  curious  law  of  heredity,  by 
which  he  now  hopes  to  "create"  a  new 
horse  of  a  particular  type.  In  his  experi- 
mental station  and,  if  one  may  use  the 
phrase,  market  garden  near  Leicester,  he 
has  worked  much  at  the  inheritance  of 
color  in  horses,  with  striking  results.  The 
predominance  of  chestnut  in  the  hackney 
can  be  explained,  and  the  color  of  the 
progeny  of  bay  and  chestnut  parents  be 
foretold  with  considerable  accuracy,  al- 
though not  quite  such  accuracy  as  the  eye 
color  in  children. 

A  Breeding  Class  of  Hcxters. — To  Cap- 
tain Hurst's  collection  of  sweet  peas,  mice, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  and  other  animals  and 
plants  have  now  been  added  certain  thor- 
oughbred horses,  mares  and  stallions,  and 
others  have  been  bought  for  Captain 
Part's  place  at  Berkhamsted.  The  idea  of 
this  experiment  in  what  may  be  called 
the  eugenics  of  horses  is  this:  Many 
people  have  long  fostered  the  idea  of 
breeding  a  hunter  that  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
a  mongrel.  The  majority  of  hunters — a 
horse  for  which  England  is  especially 
famous — have  thoroughbred  sires  and 
cross-bred  dams.  If  racers  are  bred  from 
racers,  and  hackneys  from  hackneys,  and 
shires  from  shires,  why  not  hunters  from 
hunters?  It  was  a  pet  scheme  of  some 
of  the  Development  Commissioners  to  un- 
dertake this  work  at  some  future  time. 
Already  very  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  on  the  splendid  Government 
breeding  establishments  in  Germany,  in 
which  the  Kaiser  has  greatly  interested 
himself.  They  are  there  producing  an 
animal  certainly  very  different  from  what 
would  be  called  a  hunter  in  the  shires. 
Nevertheless,  the  product  is  new  and  of 
fine  quality. 

The  Aim,  a  Jumping  Tiioboughhred. — 
Something  also  has  been  done  by  our 
Hunters'  Improvement  Society,  wno  reg- 
ister a  certain  number  of  hunter  sires, 
but  their  idea  and  the  German  idea  are 
different  from  Captain  Hurst's  and  less 
novel;  for,  after  all,  pure-bred  hunters 
were  a  famous  race  years  ago,  before  the 
mania  for  speed  was  developed  on  the 
bunting  field,  and,  as  Sir  Walter  Gilbey 
has  noted  recently,  the  stallion  discarded. 
But  there  is  no  sire  like  a  thoroughbred. 
The  better  the  thoroughbreds  in  a  neigh- 
borhood the  better  the  hunters.  But  the 
blood  horse  has  been  bred  and  selected 
with  a  view  to  speed,  and  speed  only, 
though  other  virtues — stamina  and  fire 
and  quality — have  come  along  with  speed. 
The  new  idea  is  to  select  thoroughbreds 
which,  besides  speed,  have  bone  and 
jumping  ability.     It  will  generally  be 


thought  that  this  principle  of  selection 
would  take  an  inordinate  number  of  years 
before  it  could  produce  a  breed  or  race 
which  would  be  called  distinct.  But  this 
new  law  of  heredity,  if  it  has  any  virtue 
at  all,  enables  the  breeder  to  fix  his  type 
very  much  more  quickly  than  was  once 
thought  possible.  It  has  enabled  the 
Cambridge  experimenters- and  others  to 
"fix"  plants  within  two  generations;  and 
the  hope  is  that  the  same  principle  may 
be  applied  to  animals.  In  any  event, 
the  experiment  is  of  great  interest,  and 
if  this  new  horse,  the  jumping  thorough- 
bred, with  plenty  of  bone,  can  be  fixed 
by  the  financial  assistance  of  one  army 
officer  and  the  post-Darwin  skill  of  an- 
other, it  will  be  a  national  triumph  like- 
ly to  bring  profit  as  well  as  fame. 

Board  of  Agriculture  Interested. — The 
experimenters  are  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  a  new 
thing  for  our  Government  departments 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  private  enterprise; 
but  lost  ground  is  being  recovered.  The 
other  day  the  Board  authorized  the  grant 
of  £20,000  to  the  Cambridge  school  upon 
their  success  in  "creating"  wheats  of  par- 
ticular qualities. 

This  experiment  of  Captain  Hurst  and 
Captain  Part  is  not  the  only  one.  The 
law  of  Mendel  has  always,  from  the  time 
of  its  discovery  by  the  Austrian  monk, 
been  chiefly  used  in  breeding  plants;  and 
some  people  still  deny  that  it  will  be 
of  value  in  studying  the  heredity  of  ani- 
mals. But  that  the  law  touches,  if  it 
dees  not  thoroughly  explain,  some  deep 
law  of  heredity  is  tolerably  obvious;  and 
this  law  applies  to  animals  as  well  as 
to  plants.  A  very  great  number  of  pri- 
vate investigations  are  being  made,  and 
there  may  be  Government  inquiries.  At 
the  present  moment,  indeed,  a  committee 
is  sitting  and  taking  evidence  to  decide 
whether  a  grant  from  the  Development 
Fund  should  be  made  for.  further  study 
of  the  Mendelian  law  as  it  is  instanced 
in  the  heredity  of  animals. 

Chances  of  the  Quest. — Whether  or  no 
the  grant  is  made  (it  has  been  definitely 
referred  to  private  investigators),  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  a  grant  that  Captain 
Part  and  Captain  Hurst  are  receiving  the 
active  help  of  an  official  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  If  the  experiment  has  any 
success,  his  influence  will  doubtless  be 
used  to  extend  this  branch  of  eugenics. 
Some  of  our  best  practical  breeders,  Mr. 
John  Garton,  for  example,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
bank,  "the  Wizard  of  the  North,"  are  in- 
clined to  deny  that  the  law  is  of  much 
service  to  them  in  the  work  of  "creation." 
But  the  Cambridge  school  have  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  impressed  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  judge  that  practical  re- 
sults of  high  value  may  be  revealed 
quickly.  At  any  rate,  they  have  received 
the  compliment  of  a  grant  of  £20,000.  It 
is,  of  course,  vastly  more  difficult  to  work 
with  animals  than  plants.  Jumping  ca- 
pacity in  a  thoroughbred  is  a  much  moiv 
elusive  quality  than  a  wrinkled  skin  or 
a  dwarf  habit  in  the  cooking  pea.  But 
the  experimenters  at  any  rate  believe  in 
their  quest  of  the  perfect  horse,  and 
there  is  as  much  reason  to  hope  that  they 
will  make  a  thoroughbred  hunter  as  that 
the  American  Government — who  are  also 
engaged  in  scientific  horse  breeding — will 
produce  a  new  heavy  horse  which  they 
have  already  prenatally  christened  the 
Amgrey. 


FOR  SALE 

llh, II  GRADE  BOLSTEINS 
CO  WS    1 1 E I F  B  RS — BULLS 
CAKLOTS  OR  LESS 


A.  L.  SAYRE. 


Madera,  Cal. 


3  O  O 

Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 

Separator  &  Engine 
Combined  in  One  Now 

Investigate -write  postal  for  Mir  book  FRKE — chows  biff 
,ilioi<>Kraph»-~tJ  S.  ninl  Htafe  Expe rimenttt,  testi- 
monial*, facts.  Ityam  and  luO  points 
you  II  M  tflad  to  kiio 
about. 


You  if  ueastonlsLu  d  at  low 
price  Ircmht  paid, w  it  h  rh-mon- 
Btratmn  Strongest  t'uarantce 
or  (1t-p<-ndablhty  Most  canl- 
tary  Bklma  faHU-rtlian  lOtnen 
can  milk  Howl  runs  without 
SllRbtett  vibration.  Needs  no 
watching     700  lbs.  capacity. 

When  Mllklng's  Done 
-  Skimming's  Done 
One  wlfce  lor  any  pit©  dair 
Thousand!*  m satisfactory  uw 
everywhere.    Can  trade  in 
old  ^>and-rrank  machine 
Book  tells  all.  Write  today 

Morton  Decker,  Pros, 

Standard  Separator  Co? 

318Reett  Street,       Milwaukee,  *V/s. 

Be  Sure  To  Ask  For  Book  48 


Prompt  delivery  made  from 
Pic  lie  Coast  points 


^MV*M*WlQiVL\H  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cat'le,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 

AND  THE  VALl  E  OF  HOY  BEAN  M CAL." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.    Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Making  the  Most  of  Twenty  Acres. 


T Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
D.  J.  Whitney.] 

The  problem  of  making  a  living  on  a 
small  farm,  say  20  acres,  is  probably 
best  solved  by  raising  more  than  one  kind 
of  a  crop.  Usually  by  doing  only  one 
thing  a  man  may  become  an  expert,  but 
on  a  ranch  simply  raising  one  crop  will 
not  ordinarily  be  good  for  the  land.  In 
fruit  alone  it  means  a  perpetual  drain 
on  the  soil,  and  a  long  period  each  year, 
if  there  is  only  a  small  place,  where  the 
owner  is  not  as  busy  as  he  might  be — 
not  drawing  pay,  so  to  speak — and  then 
in  harvest  there  is  a  rush  and  hurry  and 
trouble  with  temporary  and  unreliable 
help. 

Dairying  in  an  alfalfa  region  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  easy  on  the  soil  and 
calling  for  a  continual  and  little  vary- 
ing amount  of  labor;  but  everybody  can't 
be  a  dairyman,  and  it  wouldn't  be  good 
if  they  were,  so  the  next  best  thing  would 
be  to  keep  a  few  cows  to  bring  an  in- 
come to  the  owner  and  supply  manure 
for  the  soil,  raise  alfalfa,  which  is  both 
an  ideal  food  for  the  cows  and  an  ideal 
plant  with  which  to  give  the  land  a 
chance  to  rest  up  from  other  crops.  The 
other  crops  can  furnish  an  income,  a 
different  kind  of  work  for  the  owner  and 
a  change  for  the  land. 

It  was  on  a  20-acre  ranch  like  this  on 
the  outskirts  of  Turlock  that  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  profitable  crops  of  can- 
taloupes and  watermelons  was  raised  last 
year,  and  as  far  as  the  labor  question 
was  concerned,  the  owner,  C.  F.  Seel, 
and  his  family  did  all  the  work  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  hauling  of  the 
melons  to  the  cars  in  the  height  of  the 
season  and  less  than  a  week's  labor  of 
a  hired  man  at  the  same  time. 

The  place  was  nearly  all  in  alfalfa 
three  years  ago,  when  first  purchased. 
A  small  orchard  had  been  planted  be- 
fore in  one  corner  of  the  place,  but  this 
was  recently  pulled  up  and  set  out  to 
alfalfa.  Of  the  rest,  about  four  acres  last 
year  was  in  old  alfalfa  and  six  in  spring 
planted,  the  latter  making  four  cuttings. 
There  was  also  about  3V>  acres  in  canta- 
loupes, two  in  watermelons,  one  first  in 
oats  for  hay  and  then  pumpkins  and 
about  one  for  house,  stable,,  cowyard,  etc. 
On  the  place  were  five  cows,  two  horses, 
several  hogs,  35  turkeys,  and  175  chick- 
ens, more  or  less,  which  shows  that 
things  were  quite  diversified,  both  as  re- 
gards crops  and  live  stock.  This  alfalfa 
and  the  oat  hay  kept  both  horses  and 
cows,  the  horses  getting  no  grain  except 
when  doing  hard  work  like  hauling  mel- 
ons. 

Last  year  was  a  bad  one  for  melon 
prices,  as  everybody  knows,  though  a 
good  one  for  yield.  Yet  a  person  with 
the  right  stuff  gets  good  prices  generally, 
and  Mr.  Seel  took  in  $420  from  his  can- 
taloupes, less  the  $77  spent  for  crates. 
Seven  hundred  odd  crates  were  shipp'ed. 
The  first  few  shipments  brought  $1.75 
per  crate  and  the  last  two  cents  after 
all  charges  were  paid,  which  was  to  bal- 
ance all  the  labor  he  had  put  in  and  the 
11  cents  spent  for  the  crates.  About 
that  time  shipping  was  stopped  and  Mr. 
Seel  estimates  that  enough  cantaloupes 
were  left  in  the  field  to  make  about  450 
crates  more.  The  cantaloupes  were  near- 
ly all  shipped  to  the  regular  dealer  in 
San  Francisco,  although  a  few  were  con- 
signed to  other  houses  as  an  experiment, 
with  the  result,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  regular  dealer  was  the 
most  satisfactory  all  the  way  through 
and  will  have  all  the  trade  in  the  future. 

How  It  Was  Done. — The  way  these 
cantaloupes  were  raised  is  of  first  im- 
portance.    The  soil,   like  most  around 


Turlock,  is  sandy.  It  is  of  a  kind,  how- 
ever that  cements  together  very  well  and 
will  not  be  disturbed  very  much  by  the 
wind.  The  land  was  formerly  planted 
to  alfalfa,  and  it  is  intended  to  have 
alfalfa  now  and  again  on  all  parts  of  the 
ranch,  while  such  stands  of  alfalfa  as 
have  to  be  plowed  up — as  alfalfa  doesn't 
last  very  long  on  sandy  soil — can  be  used 
for  a  season  or  two  on  melons.  This 
will  be  the  best  kind  of  crop  rotation. 

Two  things  of  importance  were  done 
in  raising  melons.  The  first  was  liberal 
fertilization  with  stable  or  cow  manure, 
and  the  second  deep  plowing.  For  the 
last  three  years  large  amounts  of  stable 
manure  have  been  hauled  in  from  town, 
only  about  a  mile  off,  but  in  the  future 
probably  the  live  stock  on  the  ranch  will 
be  sufficient.  Forty  loads  of  manure  were 
put  on  last  year. 

The  first  year  only  ordinary  plowing 
was  done.  A  neighbor,  however,  was  run- 
ning his  plow  in  the  ground  over  a  foot 
and  was  told  that  he  was  making  extra 
work  for  himself.  "All  right,"  he  said, 
"in  a  little  while  you'll  be  plowing  deep, 
too."  And  when  harvest  time  came 
around  most  of  the  neighbors  decided 
that  he  was  a  good  prophet. 

As  a  result,  most  of  them  are  turning 
the  soil  over  about  14  inches  deep.  This 
is  possible  only  on  account  of  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  but  sand  and  all,  two 
husky  horses  find  that  eight  inches  to  a 
furrow  is  all  they  care  to  negotiate,  al- 
though the  plow  was  built  for  about  a 
foot  furrow.  Probably  if  it  could  be  set 
deeper,  it  would  be,  but  14  inches  is 
pretty  deep,  and  it  takes  a  day  to  plow  an 
acre,  too. 

Besides  this  deep  plowing,  the  melons 
were  cultivated  three  or  four  times  each 
way,  although  cultivation  one  way  is  the 
more  common  practice.  It  was  this  kind 
of  cultivation  and  fertilization  that  en- 
abled such  a  good  crop  of  cantaloupes  to 
be  secured,  and  neighbors  who  exercised 
similar  care  got  equally  good  results. 

From  the  3%  acres  of  watermelons  106 
tons  were  sold  at  $5.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
For  several  days,  owing  to  rush  work,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors do  the  hauling,  which  cost  $16. 
Then  some  hired  help  cost  $5  and  board. 
Otherwise,  Mr.  Seel  and  family  attended 
to  the  work,  so  the  melons  netted  nearly 
■$550,  and  about  75  tons,  it  is  estimated, 
remained  unshipped. 

These  and  the  cantaloupes  were  fed  to 
the  live  stock.  There  were  only  three 
hogs  on  the  place  at  that  time,  so  these 
cut  no  great  figure,  and  it  would  have 
been  profitable  if  there  had  been  25  in- 
stead. The  cows  could  not  eat  the  water- 
melons without  tending  toward  drying  up, 
nor  the  cantaloupes  without  the  cream 
developing  a  poor  flavor,  so  the  35  turkeys 
and  the  flock  of  hens  had  to  attend  to  it, 
and  this  they  did  nobly. 

The  melons  were  broken  so  that  they 
could  get  at  the  meat  and  seeds,  and  the 
seeds  furnished  their  main  feed  most  of 
the  fall.  This  diet  caused  the  turkeys  to 
wax  fat,  while  the  succulence  of  the  food 
reminded  the  hens  of  spring,  and  they 
laid  more  eggs  than  they  would  have  if 
they  had  been  fed  only  dry  feed,  so  the 
unsold  melons  were  profitable,  after  all. 

The  Rest  of  the  Place. — On  the  acre 
near  the  house  the  winter  growth  of  oats 
gave  three  tons  of  hay,  and  after  the  oats 
were  taken  off  pumpkins  were  put  in,  a 
good  thing  for  anybody  who  has  cattle 
to  feed  and  only  alfalfa  to  give  tnem. 
From  this  acre  a  number  of  pumpkins 
were  fed  to  the  hogs  and  a  few  to  the 
cows,  but  the  most  of  them  were  sold  at 
$3  a  ton,  bringing  in  $30  more.  Alto- 
gether the  cows  and  poultry  run  the  ranch 


and  the  rest  is  net  profit. 

This  profit,  however,  is  largely  due  to 
the  nearness  to  town,  for  the  watermelons 
at  least,  as  every  mile  of  hauling  cuts 
heavily  into  the  profits.  It  is  not  due 
especially  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  which 
is  no  better  than  lots  more,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  no  piece  of  land  in 
California  but  that  plenty  of  other  land 
can  be  found  which  is  just  as  good.  Not 
only  is  the  20  acres  enough,  but  Mr.  Seel 
saye  10  would  be  better,  as  a  man  would 
be  able  to  attend  to  it  better  and  have 
more  time  for  himself,  though  less  in- 
come. This  land  lays  rather  low,  and  only 
the  old  alfalfa  is  irrigated,  although  all  is 
in  the  irrigation  district.  The  other  gets 
along  with  rainfall  and  the  subirrigation 
resulting  from  the  irrigation  done  on  sur- 
rounding land. 

The  orchard  on  the  place  when  bought 
has  been  torn  up  and  only  a  small  home 
orchard  put  in.  In  the  future  all  will  be 
in  alfalfa  and  melons,  the  alfalfa  taking 
the  place  of  the  melons  when  the  land 
needs  a  change,  the  melons  going  on  to 
places  where  the  stand  of  alfalfa  gets  thin, 
some  land  growing  pumpkins  for  stock, 
and  the  stock  furnishing  fertilizer  that 
alfalfa  alone  cannot  give. 


IRRIGATION  METHODS. 


To  the  Editor:  May  I  ask  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  merits  of  irrigating  by 
the  check  or  border  method  versus  using 
portable  irrigating  pipe'  for  distributing 
water  from  head  ditches  instead  of  check- 
ing the  land  for  alfalfa?  The  tract  is 
level  valley  land,  falls  fifteen  feet  to  the 
mile;  the  soil  varies  from  sandy  loam 
to  adobe.  The  first  cost  of  portable  pipe 
is  rather  less  than  the  cost  of  leveling 
and  making  the  borders,  so  that  it  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  practicability  and  cost 
of  distributing  the  water — perhaps  also 
economy  of  water,  as  a  pumping  plant  is 
to  be  used. 

Can  alfalfa  be  successfully  started  this 
spring  after  cutting  an  early  crop  of 
grain?  It  is  proposed  to  irrigate  by  means 
of  a  pumping  plant.  Subscriber. 

Oakland. 

answer  by  c.  r.  sessions  of  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Portable  sheet-metal  pipe  is  particu- 
larly adaptable  for  distributing  irrigating 
water  when  the  water  is  expensive  and 
the  supply  small;  when  the  soil  is  so 
porous  that  the  seepage  loss  in  the  ditches 
is  excessive  and  it  is  almot  impossible 
with  the  small  head  available  to  complete- 
ly fill  even  a  small  check;  when  because 
of  a  hot  dry  climate  the  evaporation  loss 
is  great;  and  when  the  ground  surface 
is  very  irregular  or  the  slope  excessive 
(over  40  or  50  feet  to  the  mile). 

When  there  is  plenty  of  fairly  cheap 
water  and  there  are  none  of  the  limiting 
conditions  present  as  above,  then  the 
check  or  border  method  is  naturally 
adopted. 

To  properly  compare  the  relative  first 
cost  of  the  two  methods,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  checks,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered permanent,  while  the  pipe  is  short 


lived  and  must  be  replaced  every  seven  or 
eight  years.  When  portable  pipe  is  used, 
buried  cement  pipe  or  cement-lined  main 
ditches  are  considered  necessary  to  com- 
pletely save  all  lost  water.  The  cost  of 
these  ditches  should  be  considered.  Again 
in  the  pipe  method  the  first  cost  is  a 
cash  outlay,  while  in  the  check  method 
the  outlay  is  for  labor  mainly,  which  is 
considered  a  deciding  advantage  by  the 
small  farmer  beginning  with  a  small  cap- 
ital. 

The  pipe  method  requires  a  more  skilled 
irrigator,  and  the  capacity  is  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  pipe,  which  is  in  turn  lim- 
ited by  the  skill  of  the  man  handling  it. 
Large  heads  of  water  are  not  handled 
by  this  system.  The  check  system  is  bet- 
ter known,  and  hired  help  is  more  famil- 
iar with  it,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  manager  it  may  be  considered  sim- 
pler. 

While  you  have  not  given  sufficient  data 
for  it  to  be  determined  finally,  it  would 
appear  to  the  writer  that  a  system  of 
properly  proportioned  ditches  and  later- 
als with  a  combined  system  of  contour 
and  square  checks,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  drainage  of  the  adobe  sec- 
tions, would  be  about  the .  right  thing. 
Sow  the  alfalfa  in  the  fall,  unless  there 
is  some  reason  why  it  should  be  sowed 
next  spring.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by 
sowing  it  earlier,  and  if  you  did  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  irrigate  it  until  the 
young  plant  showed  three  leaves,  which 
time  might  not  come  before  the  ground 
had  dried  out  and  the  stand  lost. 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


old-  reliable  temedy  you  can  de- 
pend  on  lor  Spavin,   Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone    or    lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  irom  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1.  6  Ior$5. "Treat, 
ise  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
gist or  from  Dr.  B.  J.  KEMMLLCO., 
Enosliurg  Falls,  Vt.,  I  .  8.  A. 


gheBLUEBBE 

forlZVear^ 
AXIL  I 


HUB 

^Grease 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $ 5,000,000.00 


Total      ...        -  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


MODEL  HEREFORD!! 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIOUS 


Herd  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers  for  sale  at  all  times.  We  offer  any  number 
of  Range  Bulls.    Write  or  wire  us  for  prices.  Address 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


Cf7Vrr\  for  our  free  catalogue  about  BADGER 
JC'1"L'  ENtMNKH.  stationery  a»<i  on  wheels, 

$52.50  up.  Mail  this  coupon  and  1  will  send  you  my 
catalogue  of  Pil<es<ver  lines.  Kurnlluie.  Carpets, 
Paint,  Bicycles.  Wire  Fence,  Implements,  wind' 
mills,  etc.        JAMES  A.  UROWN,  Mgr.,  Dept.  S 


OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO. 


1661  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 
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The  Brown  Dairy  Farm  at 
Porterville. 


[  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Clinton  Brown  of  Porterville  could  per- 
haps be  called  the  father  of  progressive 
dairying  in  the  Porterville  district,  he 
being  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits of  thoroughbred  stock  in  that  section, 
and  also  being  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  organization  of  the  Porterville  co- 
operative creamery,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  model  of  cleanliness  and  convenience. 

To  show  Mr.  Brown's  popularity,  he 
is  still  president  and  general  manager  of 
this  organization,  and  in  talking  with 
various  dairymen  one  always  hears  a  good 
word  for  their  general  manager. 

Through  being  a  representative  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  Mr.  Brown  was 
kind  enough  to  show  the  writer  all  over 
his  290-acre  ranch,  and  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  subscribers  to  know  some  of 
Mr.  Brown's  experiences  in  the  breeding 
of  registered  cattle. 

The  Ranch. — For  a  great  many  years 
Mr.  Brown  was  a  large  sheep  grower  in 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  Porterville,  but 
he  sold  his  entire  holdings  in  that  busi- 
ness in  1904  and  bought  his  present  ranch 
at  that  time.  In  choosing  his  present 
ranch  he  picked  out  an  ideal  location 
for  live  stock  lV-j  miles  from  Porterville, 
which  consists  of  290  acres.  A  heavy- 
growth  of  timber  covered  nearly  the 
whole  ranch  at  first  which  has  gradually 
been  cleared  until  at  present  most  of  the 
bottom  land  is  under  cultivation,  mostly 
seeded  to  alfalfa.  The  Tule  river  runs 
through  the  north  side  of  the  ranch,  and 
it  is  bordered  on  the  other  sides  by  or- 
ange groves,  thereby  giving  him  a  unique 
location  for  a  model  breeding  farm,  as- 
suming that  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of 
the  orange  trees  make  the  surroundings 
more  comfortable  for  his  stock. 

The  Dairy  Stock. — After  having  tried 
sheep  and  then  grade  cattle  on  his  new 
ranch,  Mr.  Brown  purchased,  in  1906,  3" 
head  of  registered  Holsteins  then  owned 
by  Williams  &  Young,  of  Porterville,  who 
had  bought  and  shipped  the  stock  from 
Moore  &  Son  of  Cameron,  Missouri,  the 
stock  being  sired  by  Sir  Skylark  Armsby 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  atock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pi  Ices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.80 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.60 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft    1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.0" 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop.  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  Mm  FrancUco. 


Hengerveld  Rey,  No.  3913S,  thereby  start- 
ing his  herd  on  a  solid  foundation. 

Since  that  time  the  sole  aim  has  been 
to  improve  upon  the  herd  and  through 
the  buying  of  new  bulls  at  different  times 
and  the  selling  of  older  cows,  the  herd 
at  present  consists  of  92  head,  27  head 
being  fresh  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
the  oldest  cow  on  the  ranch  is  but  6  years 
old. 

In  order  to  still  further  improve  his 
herd,  a  yearling  bull  has  just  been  pur- 
chased and  brought  from  the  F.  F.  Field 
Holstein  Co.  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  owners 
of  the  Dutchland  Farm.  This  bull's  reg- 
istry name  is  Dutchland  Governor  Sir  Co- 
lantha:  sired  by  Johana  Colantha  Lad. 
Mr.  Brown  expects  big  things  from  this 
stock  and  very  modestly  said  he  was  fig 
tiring  on  the  exhibition  of  his  stock  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 

What  the  Cows  Do. — To  show  that 
good  stock  is  profitable  from  a  dairy 
man's  standpoint,  Mr.  Brown  showed  his 
score  cards  for  the  month  of  April,  his 
average  being  3G  lbs.  a  day  per  cow,  or 
4'j  gallons.  Several  individual  cows  run 
much  above  this,  one  cow  showing  an 
average  of  80  lbs.  13  days  after  coming 
fresh. 

From  a  breeding  standpoint  it  also  runs 
into  big  money,  as  all  young  bulls  sell 
from  $S0  to  $150  when  one  year  old,  and 
the  last  thirteen  head  of  cows  sold 
brought  $250  each. 

Feeding. — So  far  nothing  but  alfalfa 
has  been  fed  (Mr.  Brown  emphasizing 
this  fact  when  showing  the  milk  records), 
but  this  year  20  acres  of  corn  and  pump- 
kins are  to  be  planted  as  an  experiment. 

The  calves  are  fed  skim-milk  and  al- 
falfa hay,  securing  some  pasturage  from 
a  plot  of  low  ground  covered  with  wild 
grasses.  A  home-made  trough  is  used  for 
feeding  the  skim-milk,  and  coal-oil  cans 
are  cut  in  two  pieces  or  individual 
troughs,  with  holes  punched  into  them  at 
the  ends,  thus  insuring  a  regular  nieas 
ure  of  1  gallon  per  head.  By  this  method 
the  calf  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  care- 
less hired  help,  and  the  calf  gets  but  his 
regular  amount,  which  Mr.  Brown  con- 
siders a  big  factor  in  his  young  stock 
being  free  from  scours. 

Buildings.  —  The  separator  house  is 
made  of  concrete  throughout  and  is  a 
model  of  convenience,  equipped  with  a 
steam  plant  used  for  separator  power  and 
sterilizing  purposes.  The  barn  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  was  thought  modern, 
but  since  then  new  ideas  have  presented 
themselves,  with  the  result  that  a  new 
concrete  floor,  ceiling  overhead  and 
screens  will  be  installed  in  the  near 
future.  Its  capacity  is  42  head,  which 
will  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  milch  cows  expected  to  be  kept. 
Like  most  other  dairymen,  Mr.  Brown  has 
found  hogs  a  profitable  by-product.  Some 
150  head  are  being  raised,  but  thorough- 
bred stock  will  soon  replace  the  grade 
stock  now  on  hand. 

Sixty  acres  of  the  land  forms  a  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  ranch,  affording  good 
pasture  during  the  winter  months  and  a 
cool  place  for  the  stock  in  the  warmer 
weather. 

The  milk  product  from  this  ranch  is 
sold  to  the  ice-cream  and  restaurant 
trade,  the  balance  going  to  the  co-opera- 
tive creamery  for  butter-fat. 

Good  stock  and  management  are  making 
this  ranch  both  a  profitable  and  pleasant 
business,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that 
the  $1L'00  and  $1400  per  acre  orange  groves 
adjoining  Mr.  Brown  will  have  to  produce 
heavily  to  show  as  good  returns  on  the 
investment,  in  the  future,  as  his  live  stock 
does. 


Facts  for  Buyers 
To  Know  About 
IHC  Wagon 
Material 


□ 


WAGON  material  must  stand  two  destructive  strains  —  one  caused  by 
the  constant  vibration  due  to  travel  over  rough  roads,  the  other 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  load.    These  two  strains  affect  every 
piece  of  material  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  farm  wagons.  That 
being  the  case  the  quality  of  the  material  used  both  in  wood  and  Steel 
wagons  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Good,  hardwood  lumber  is  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  is  difficult  for  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  wood  of  the  highest  grade.  Foreseeing  this  difficulty 
and  having  ample  storage  facilities,  the  builders  of  I  H  C  Wagons  made  con- 
tracts far  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
tracts I  II  C  Wagons : 

Weber     Steel  King     New  Bettendorf 

are  made  of  choice  material  throughout.  Read  a  few  interesting  facts  about 
IHC  wagon  material. 

All  the  wood  used  for  the  more  important  parts  of  I  H  C  wagons  is  care- 
full}'  selected  and  then  air-dried  under  cover  in  buildings  with  concrete 
foundations,  which  raise  the  wood  above  the  moisture  line.  The  lumber  is 
held  in  these  buildings  at  least  two  years;  most  of  it  three  years;  some  of  it, 
particularly  that  for  hubs,  which  receives  special  attention,  even  longer. 
Air-drying  produces  tough  wagon  lumber  because  the  sap.  instead  of  being 
driven  out  as  by  kiln-drying,  dries  naturally  with  the  wood  and  forms  a 
resinous  glue  or  cement,  which  binds  the  fibres  of  the  wood  together,  gives 
the  lumber  flexibility  and  resilience,  and  retains  its  maximum  strength  and 
toughness.  Air-drying  of  selected  lumber  produces  just  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  make  it  resist  constant  vibration  and  load  strain.  All  the  wood  used 
in  I  H  C  wagons  is  air-dried.  Weber  wagons  are  made  entirely  of  air-dried 
wood. 

Steel  King  and  New  Bettendorf  Wagons,  with  all  steel  gears,  are  con- 
structed of  thoroughly  tested  steel  put  together  according  to  approved 
designs.  The  experience  of  many  years  of  successful  wagon  building,  com- 
bined with  the  highest  degree  or  structural  material  knowledge,  guarantee 
satisfactory  service  from  every  IHC  wagon. 

The  IHC  local  dealer  knows  points  about  IHC  wagon  construction  that 
you  should  be  familiar  with.  He  will  show  you  some  things  that  you  will 
recognize  as  money  savers.  Get  literature  and  full  information  from  him,  or, 
write  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver.  Colo.;  Helena.  Mont.: 
Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

k  The  purpose  of  this  Rureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charee  to  all.  the 

|  best  information  obtainable  on  belter  farming.   If  you  have  any  worthy 

|  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer, 

I  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  1  H  C  Service 

I  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago.  USA 
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Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOB  WOOD  PIPE  FOB 

WtTER,  Oil.,  WINE.  IHRIt; \'l  ION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  and  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES  I 
31S  Market  St..  San  Franelaco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Dunk  Bdis..  Lea  Ac  Tele*,  Cal. 


I"  ICTORIESl 
svn  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  «  IX, 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WHITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  «h>  San  Francisco.  CaL 


GEO.  A.  SMITH  CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

CORCORAN,  CAL.,  MAY  IS.  1018. 
Havlag  leased  my  fur  him  for  five  years,  I  will  «ell  ut 
PUBLIC  AUCTION 

80  Reaistered  Jeraeya,  10  Imported   I  Home  Bred  BaaRafe  ghlres,  4<>  Grade 

WOrk  Horses.  Hare*  mid  Colta,  and  7!5  Poluad  China  HOB'S. 

Ten  noun  mid  daaa*htera  of  World's  Champion*,  and  sixteen  araadaoaa  and 
granddaughters  of  World's  Champlona  will  in-  Mold  in  this  sale. 

Every  COlf  und  every  Better  old  enough  to  be  bred  In  either  freNli  bow  or 
comlne  fresh  in  a  few  dnyH  afler  the  sale. 

No  eull«.  Some  of  (be  rerj  ereain  of  Hie  breed  «m  •><•  sole!  uithoot  regard 
for  eo.st  or  value,  mid  vrtthOBl  reserve  In  the  GEO.  A.  SMITH  CLOSING  OUT 
SALE.  MAY    is.  lilli.     Write  for  catalogue.  
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Where  Is  the  Live  Stock  in  the 
Great  Valley  ? 


A  trip  from  Oakland  to  Fresno  along 
the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaq.uin  river 
is  very  educational  and  interesting  to 
one  whose  mind  is  intent  on  watching 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
train  whirls  along  in  its  wild  escapade 
against  time.    All  the  way  from  Port 
Costa  to  Fresno  the  crops  generally  look 
good;  most  of  the  summer-fallow  grain 
will  make  a  good  crop,  and  as  the  last 
rain  came  when  it  was  at  the  point  to 
begin  to  head  out  and  fill,  the  inch  or 
so  of  moisture  it  got  will  do  it  a  great 
deal  of  good.     Some  of  the  fields  are 
spotted,  showing  little  streaks  of  alkali 
or  low  places  where  the  water  stood  too 
long  and  drowned  out  the  grain.  Some 
fields  where  the  crop  should  have  been 
better  shows  that  poor  farming  methods 
have  been  practised.   Whether  the  farmer 
had  more  land  then  he  could  handle  right 
or  he  did  not  think  his  land  needed  any 
more  cultivation,  is  immaterial,  but  the 
evidence  is  there  to  show  that  nature 
was  expected  to  do  the  harrowing  and 
the  rolling  and  had  made  a  miserable 
failure  in  the  work  and,  therefore,  the 
farmer  suffers  by  having  a  light  crop 
when  a  little  time  and  work  had  been 
gven  to  it,  another  result  would  have  fol- 
lowed.   In  a  case  of  this  kind,  usually 
the  land  or  the  climate  and  sometimes 
the  seed  gets  the  blame  when  really  it  is 
the  careless  farming  methods.  The  spring- 
sown  grain  in  most  places  will  only  make 
hay  and  mostly  light  at  that,  except  when 
the  land  is  as  a  rule  usually  moist  and 
has  been  well  farmed.    The  fruit  trees 
look  good  and  the  prospects  are  for  a 
large  crop.   Where  irrigation  is  practised, 
the  alfalfa  looks  beautiful;  where  it  is 
not,  alfalfa  fields  are  yielding  about  half 
crops.    When  one  thinks  that  it  takes 
eight  hours  to  go  to  Fresno  and  that  it 
is  really  only  about  half  way  down  the 
valley  what  possibilities  are  in  store  for 
this  great  State.    But  to  the  eye  of  the 
stockmen,  in  this  eight  hours'  ride  it 
would  seem  that  something  was  lacking. 
For  miles  and  miles  nothing  but  fruit! 
Has  the  farmer  forgotten  that  live  stock 
is  the  greatest  gift  that  God  has  given  to 
man?    Has  he  forgotten  that  live  stock 
is  the  land's  most  blessed  fertilizer,  or 
has  he  stopped  to  realize  that  his  land 
will  stop  producing  grain  some  day  and 
that  fere  long  he  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing else  for  a  living?    Surely  our  argi- 
cultural  colleges  and  farm  journals  have 
a  world  of  work  ahead  of  them  if  the 
trip  to  Fresno  is  any  criterion  to  the 
rest  of  the  great  valley  in  the  breeding 
of  live  stock.    Every  farm  ought  to  ha^e 
live  stock;  every  farmer  should  take  a 
farm  journal;  every  public  school  should 
have  in  it  the  elements  and  rudiments 
of  live  stock  taught  there.   If  the  present- 
day  farmer  won't  raise  live  stock,  have 
the  boys  taught  it,  because  when  they 
are  running  the  ranch,  live  stock  farming 
will  be  a  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  all 
farming  communities.  W.  M.  C. 


CALIFORNIA'S  OPPORTUNITY. 


California  flocks  and  herds  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  as  fast  as  the 
large  holdings  are  cut  up  into  small 
farms,  the  increase  will  be  more  notice- 
able. Years  ago  in  California  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  registration  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  live  stock  seemed  to  be  un- 
necessary; but  as  time  has  rolled  on,  the 
demand  seems  to  be  more  for  stock  that 
are  registered  in  their  different  breed 
associations.  Notice  of  this  kind  has 
lately  come  to  the  writer  in  the  filling 
of  orders  for  Central  and  South  America 
and  also  Australia.    One  order  for  six 


registered  Holsteins  and  one  for  fourteen 
head  registered  for  Australia  has  been 
filled  from  California  breeders.  One  or- 
der for  two  registered  French  Merinos, 
six  registered  Oxford  Down  rams,  and 
one  for  thirty  ewes  and  twenty  rams  of 
South  Down  breed  of  sheep  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  fill  out  of  California,  al- 
though Oregon  seems  to  have  this  kind 
of  stock.  Why  not  California?  One  of 
the  large  shipping  firms  told  the  writer 
that  many  foreign  orders  were  filled  from 
the  East,  because  California  breeders  did 
not  register  the  stock  they  were  request- 
ed to  ship.  A  registered  animal  will,  as 
a  rule,  bring  double  the  price  that  an  un- 
registered pure  breed  will  bring,  and  both 
can  be  kept  at  the  same  cost;  all  it  re- 
quires is  the  little  trouble  of  keeping  up 
the  registration  papers,  and  surely  it  is 
worth  while.  San  Francisco  is  the  logical 
port  for  these  orders  to  come  through, 
so  it  seems  up  to  the  California  breed- 
ers to  see  that  the  State  raises  the  goods 
to  fill  them.  W.  M.  C. 


THE  COST  OF  BUILDING  A 
CREAMERY. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  large 
number  of  creameries  have  been  built 
in  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  have 
been  successful  from  the  start,  while 
others  have  failed  after  a  few  months 
operation,  and  some  were  never  even 
started. 

An  investigation  of  the  creamery  busi- 
ness in  several  States  by  Secretary  Wil- 
son, of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  shown  that  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  failures  was  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  number  of  cows,  which  should 
not  be  less  that  400,  and  that  others 
failed  because  of  improper  organization, 
in  the  case  of  co-operative  creameries,  and 
excess  cost  of  building  and  equipment. 
Many  creameries  have  cost  twice  their 
actual  worth,  and  were  not  of  the  type 
suited  to  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
built. 

The  cost  of  a  creamery  building  about 
28  by  48  feet  will  vary  from  $1,000  to 
$1,800,  dependent  upon  the  locality,  the 
construction,  and  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor.  Such  a  building  usually  con- 
sists of  a  main  work  room,  engine  and 
boiler  room  (including  space  for  refriger- 
ating machine),  coal  room,  refrigerator, 
storeroom,  and  office. 

Machinery  for  a  gathered-cream  plant, 
consisting  of  a  15-horsepower  boiler,  10- 
horsepower  engine,  combination  churn 
with  a  capacity  of  600  pounds  of  butter, 
and  other  necessary  appartus,  will  cost 
approximately  $1,200.  Machinery  for 
whole-milk  plant  will  cost  about  $1,850. 
This  equipment  will  handle  from  1,000  to 
1,200  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  If  a  re- 
frigerating machine  is  included  the  cost 
will  be  from  $600  to  $1,000  more. 

The  total  cost  of  a  creamery  would 
therefore  vary  from  $2,200  for  a  small 
gathered-cream  plant  without  artificial 
refrigeration,  where  labor  and  material 
are  cheap,  to  $4,650  for  a  whole-milk  plant 
including  artificial  refrigeration  and  a 
higher  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  fur- 
nish information  for  the  proper  organiza 
tion  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories, 
and  upon  request  will  supply  plan  of  or- 
ganization, list  of  machinery,  and  plan 
for  creamery.  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Washington,  D.  C. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  ill  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRAN.  ISCO 

Dinnn  Blake.  M  offl  t  *  Towne,  I,os  Angeles 
I  Ar  CIV  Blane,  McFal]  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Alfalfa  Land 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  RICH,  WELL 
DRAINED,  EASILY  WORKED.  PROVEN  AL- 
FALFA SOIL.  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ARE 
BUYING  HERE.  LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 
ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY,  MADERA  COUNTY. 

Tear  out  this  adv.  and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address.     We  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land  6  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FENCE 


For  HOGS,  STOCK 
and  POULTRY 

STRONG:       Because  it's  made  of  large  high  carbon  steel  wires. 

DURABLE:  Because  it's  double  galvanized  and  all  wires  inter- 
woven and  securely  locked. 

CHEAP:  Because  it's  sold  by  actual  weight  at  direct  factory 
prices. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  GOES  WITH  EVERY  ROD. 
Estimates  given.  Contracts  taken. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 


The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 

San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited" 


Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 
Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 
Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park! 
SEE  OUR  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel. 


Ferry  Building. 


CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  DAY,  April  30th.   Eat  Raisins. 
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POULTRY. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  (Hawkins 
Royal  Blue  Strain) — Eggs,  $2.50  per  15. 
Also  baby  chicks.  That's  all.  Enoch 
Crews.  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS — White  Leghorns, 
White  Rock,  Black  Minorca;  high-class 
stock;  all  chicks  from  eggs  produced 
on  own  farm;  send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfleld,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


CHICKENS  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ORLAND  HATCHERY— S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Orland, 
Glenn  county,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  tilled.  Carl  Stange,  140S  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St..  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

llarred  Plymouth  Bocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahman,  White  Minorca.. 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I,.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE   ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c,  II,  $-',  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 

If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

RAMON  A  FARMS, 

D.  B.  COXE.  Prop.,  Chino,  Calif. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale 

BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pallets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yards.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.  Baby  chix,  9  to  12 
Cents. 

BOOFDEN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison,  Prop. 

Campbell.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43<M>  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  Pedigreed,  Regis- 
tered, Prizewinning  stock ; 
for  work,  show  or  com- 
panions. 

GLEN  O0LA  KENNFJS,    Campbell,  Cal. 

W.  B.  I  VANS.  Prop. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

^California  Way 

FOR   INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX     „     PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Farmers'  Wives  as  Fanciers. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

In  this  paper  I  am  going  to  speak  right 
up  in  meeting,  no  matter  whose  feelings 
are  in  the  way.  In  most  western  States, 
and  I  presume  in  the  east,  most  farmers 
chickens  belong  to  a  breed,  or  lack  of 
breed  called  mongrels.  Joseph's  coat 
would  be  in  the  shade,  as  compared  with 
the  many  colors  disported  on  the  backs 
of  some  of  the  unoffending  chickens.  In 
some  neighborhoods  the  farmers  have  a 
sort  of  mania  for  getting  a  cockerel  from 
every  newcomer  for  miles  around,  not  as 
you  would  suppose  with  any  desire  to  Im 
prove  the  flock,  but  because  of  an  old 
bogey  man  called  "inbreeding".  By  mix- 
ing all  the  different  breeds  and  varieties 
they  really  think  they  get  healthy,  strong 
chickens. 

Why  Women  no  not  Care  for  Chickens. 
— After  the  men  have  mixed  up  the  chick- 
ens after  the  fashion  of  the  political  pie, 
they  turn  them  over  to  the  women  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  too  soon  to  pre- 
dict what  the  women  will  make  out  of 
the  mixture  in  politics,  but  if  they  don't 
make  any  better  job  of  it  than  they  make 
of  mixed  chickens  if  won't  be  much  of  a 
success.  And  then,  like  as  not,  the  men 
will  come  back  at  them  for  not  being 
prize  winners.-  Now,  one  great  reason 
farmer's  wives  do  not  take  much  interest 
in  chickens  is  because  of  the  mongrel 
stock  they  have  to  work  with.  It  is  not 
woman's  nature  to  work  with  such  things, 
she  wants  good  material  to  work  with  be- 
fore she  can  or  will  try  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  anything,  unless  she  really  and 
truly  knows  that  financial  conditions  pre- 
vent her  having  the  best. 

Farmers'  Wives  SHOULD  Have  the  Best. 
— And  if  there  is  any  women  better  en- 
titled to  the  best  than  farmer's  wives, 
I  don't  know  of  them.  A  women  told  me 
in  a  letter  that  for  years  she  had  been 
wanting  to  have  some  pure  bred  poultry, 
but  her  husband  thought  mongrels  were 
better,  so,  of  course,  she  had  to  raise 
mongrels,  but  she  said  "I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say  it.  the  first  money  I 
handled  to  do  as  I  pleased  with  I  bought 
some  mighty  good  chickens,  and  sold  off 
the  last  mongrel." 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  husband 
was  as  good  as  the  average,  and  gave  his 
wife  things  that  cost  more  than  a  pen  of 
good  chickens  would  have  done,  but  the 
idea  is,  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  family 
she  must  keep  the  kind  of  chickens  he 
wanted,  though  to  her  they  were  an  eye- 
sore. Since  buying  her  first  start  in  pure 
bred  chickens,  she  has  developed  into  a 
prominent  fancier,  and  makes  a  success  of 
her  chosen  work. 

One  of  Petaluma's  businessmen  that 
was  appointed  to  give  out  the  prizes  at  tha 
end  of  the  1909  show  remarked  "that  the 
ladies  were  very  much  in  evidence  as 
winners  of  cups."  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
California  a  great  portion  of  the  fanciers 
are  women. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  farm  life  is,  to 
say  the  least,  monotonous.  Of  course, 
the  telephone,  rural  delivery,  and  subur- 
ban railways  have  made  a  great  improve- 
ment in  many  ways  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  But  not  every  woman  wants 
to  run  to  town  for  excitement,  and  the 
telephone,  while  a  source  of  usefulness, 
should  not  be  made  a  medium  for  neigh- 
borhood news  or  gossip.  And  if  held 
strictly  to  its  legitimate  use.  does  not  help 
pass  the  long  hours  when  the  men  are 
away  in  the  field  or  orchard.  But  a  few 
choice  fowls  are  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  to  a  woman  who  loves  the  beau- 
tiful. 

Why  Improved  Stock  Satisfies. — There 


is  this  difference  in  the  keeping  of  poul- 
try— the  mongrel  affords  physical  exercise, 
because  you  have  to  clean  out  even  for 
mongrels,  but  it  is  work  one  takes  little 
or  no  interest  in.  On  the  other  hand, 
pure  bred  poultry  creates  interest  in  all 
you  do  for  them.  There  is  exercise,  true, 
but  it  is  both  mental  and  physical,  one 
balancing  the  other.  A  woman  with  any 
ambition  wants  to  improve  her  flock,  and 
where  the  average  man  would  be  content 
to  let  well  enough  alone  the  woman 
studies  up  the  laws  of  mating  and  se- 
lection so  that  she  can  improve  her  flock. 
All  things  considered,  every  farmer 
should  try  to  get  his  wife  and  family  in- 
terested in  raising  and  breeding  fine 
stock  of  all  kinds,  as  far  as  his  means 
will  allow. 

Good  poultry  is  not  only  a  source  of 
income,  but  a  source  of  harmony  and 
contentment.  A  person  so  engaged  has  no 
time  to  get  lonesome  or  discontented  with 
home  or  surroundings.  Just  a  short 
time  ago  a  woman  committed  suicide,  not 
far  from  here,  because  she  was  lonesome. 
Finding  herself  alone  on  a  farm  after  be- 
ing used  to  grown  daughters,  who  had 
married,  she  could  not  bear  the  solitude 
and  preferred  death.  Now,  it  is  very 
certain  that  if  that  woman  could  have 
turned  her  attention  to  raising  fancy 
poultry  she  would  have  forgotten  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  being  lone- 
some. 

What  Elderly  People  SHOULD  Do. — 
How  many  women,  finding  themselves 
alone  on  a  farm  sell  the  homestead  where 
their  happy  married  lives  were  spent,  and 
the  home  of  their  little  ones,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  to  occupy  their 
mind  and  hands.  Or  if  they  do  not  sell, 
lease  the  home  and  go  live  with  some 
married  son  or  daughter.  I  don't  know 
which  of  these  two  things  is  the  worse, 
for  they  are  both  bad  for  the  woman, 
who  after  years  of  country  life  and  in- 
dependence tries  to  transplant  herself 
to  the  city  life,  and  putting  her  feet  un- 
der another's  table,  even  though  the 
table  belongs  to  a  loved  child.  Better, 
far  better,  to  get  interested  in  some  new 
form  of  work  on  the  old  home. 

If  money  is  no  object,  there  are  many 
things  that  should  appeal  to  a  country- 
bred  woman,  and  the  ambition  to  excel 
in  whatever  one  engages  in  stirs  the 
life  blood,  and  makes  for  health  and  long 
life.  Flower  culture  is  a  beautiful  oc- 
cupation, and  if  the  hard  work,  such  as 
digging  beds,  is  hired  done,  any  delicate 
women  can  do  the  rest. 

But  the  woman  who  has  raised  a 
family  is  not  satisfied  with  flowers,  she 
must  have  living  things  around  her.  and 
to  these  fancy  poultry  appeals  very 
strongly.  My  chicks  are  my  babies,  they 
call  for  care  and  human  kindness,  and  to 
leave  them  at  night  without  knowing  they 
are  comfortable  would  mean  to  pass  a 
bad  night.  Now,  a  woman  engaged  in 
work  that  calls  out  these  human  attri- 
butes can  never  get  lonesome,  never  grows 
old,  for  the  very  faculties  that  are  most 
active  in  the  early  years  of  married  life, 
are  kept  active  in  caring  for  the  chicks. 

The  Interest  in  Exhibits.— Then  when, 
in  the  course  of  time  she  exhibits,  the 
same  spirit  of  rivalry  that  prompted  the 
mother  to  send  her  children  to  school 
dressed  the  neatest,  and  looking  the  clean- 
est, prompts  her  to  condition  her  birds 
and  put  them  In  the  show  looking  as  nice 
as  possible.  "Don't  do  anything  that 
gets  you  excited,"  says  an  old  fogy  doc- 
tor. Nonsense,  excitement,  produced  from 
clean  wholesome  sport  is  the  greatest 
tonic  of  the'  age.  We  need  it  to  stir  up 
the  stagnant  blood;  farmers'  wives  and 


SPECIAL  (  HICK  FOOD 

is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
«nisgs.  COULSONS  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  four 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  nearest  dealer.  :  : 
COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
Petaluma,       :  Ca'tforni? 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  lull  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 
show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 


bred  stock  of  all  ages  on  hand.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

DC  N'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Folder,  Mating  Hat,  cir- 
cular and  price*. 


F.  E.  BALDWIN. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  GROWING 

CHICK  FEED 

la  prepared  fur  two  purposes! 
1st.    To  produce  vigorous  icronth  cheaply. 
2nd.     To    prepare    pullets    (or    a    life  of 

proflfnhle  pks  production. 

This  GROWING  CHICK  FEED  Is  the 
result  of  many  years'  experimenting,  and 
for  the  best  method  of  feeding  It,  vvrlte 
for  the  CROLKV  SYSTEM  OF  POULTR1 
FEEDING. 

Its  free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

*;_:>  Iirunnnn  St..  San  FrnnciNCo. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.50;  J6  for  100;  can  All  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Batavla,  Cal. 
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Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 


Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANQELEi 


JUBILEE  INCUBATORS 

AMD  BROODERS 

stand  without  a  rival.  They  are  the  ONLY  Incubators  that 
have  made  GOOD.  For  assured  success,  they  must  be  used. 
Our  catalog  is  free. 

JUBILEE   INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  County,  CALIFORNIA. 


MHMiiaMHHb'^ 


<fflANCISCC,4AL 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House, 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
easoline.  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hived  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wast  in  c  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  dimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take.no  risk  fo- 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  'Stay  good."   That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving'  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Stimulates  Invigorates 

Makes  your  summer  trip  East  a  distinctive  American  Tour. 

THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 

Steamship  Line 

between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all-rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  the  trip. 

Attendants  who  can't  do  enough  for  you.  Excellent  cuisine. 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth. 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer  to 

New  York    $77.75 

First-class  round  trip  to  New  York  $145.50 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  $65.75 

WRITE  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building.  Palace  Hotel.  Market  St.  Ferry  Station. 

California  Raisin  Day,  April  30.  Eat  Raisin  Bread. 


mothers'  get  too  little  excitement,  and 
that  is  why  so  many  have  a  dread  of  farm 
life. 

There  is  no  need  of  it,  there  are  plenty 
of  ways  to  get  clean,  wholesome  excite- 
ment on  the  farm.  Every  member  of  the 
family,  except  the  baby  can  live  several 
months  in  the  year  in  an  atmosphere  of 
clean  excitement  and  expectation,  simply 
by  engaging  in  the  breeding  of  thorough- 
bred stock,  and  having  the  courage  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  at  the  local  and  State 
shows.  Poultry,  butter  and  home  cooking 
should  be  left  to  the  mother  and  girls; 
calves,  rabbits  and  dogs  to  the  boys,  and 
Mr.  Farmer  can  exhibit  his  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep,  the  he  and  the  boys  can  join  in 
the  chorus  of  prize  vegetables  and  farm 
products.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  farm  life  should  be  monoto- 
nous if  the  very  ones  most  interested  will 
only  change  their  viewpoint  of  it  and 
make  a  few  changes  in  their  plans. 

But  the  men  folks  must  encourage  their 
wives  and  children  to  exhibit  the  skill  of 
their  hands  and  brains,  for  don't  forget 
that  the  breeding  of  fancy  poultry  needs 
brains.  Women  often  produce  prize  ve- 
getables that  their  husbands  take  to  the 
country  fair  and  win  prizes  on,  because 
the  woman  are  timid  about  such  things. 

Start  your  little  girls  with  a  trio  of 
good  Bantams  and  your  wife  with  a  pen 
or  trio  of  a  breed  of  fowls  she  likes  the 
best,  and  then  fix  up  respectable  quarters 
for  the  stock  so  that  they  will  take  a  pride 
in  keeping  things  nice  and  clean,  and  you 
can  sleep  with  a  consciousness  that  your 
wife  does  not  have  to  wait  until  you  are 
dead  to  indulge  a  privilage  that  you, 
yourself,  would  claim  as  a  natural  right. 


I 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  asks:  "What  can  I  do 
to  cure  my  chicks  of  eating  each  other?" 
As  the  lady  fed  some  angle  worms  as  soon 
as  she  discovered  the  chicks'  tendency  to 
eannibaiism,  and  also  boiled  a  rabbit  and 
fed,  she  did  the  right  thing.  Some  kind  of 
animal  food  is  necessary  when  the  chicks 
begin  to  pick  toes,  wings  and  vents.  But 
the  meat  must  always  be  cooked,  the 
least  bit  of  raw  meat  drives  them  wild 
as  does  the  blood  they  can  bring  on  each 
other.  For  that  reason  a  strict  watch 
must  be  kept  to  detect  any  case  before 
blood  is  brought.  Remove  all  weak  chicks 
as  they  always  go  for  the  weakest,  and 
as  soon  as  one  chick  is  picked  on  for  a 
victim,  remove  it  at  once.  Some  people 
paint  the  toes  with  tar  or  liquid  lice  paint, 
but  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  bit- 
ter aloes.  A  nickel's  worth  covers  a  lot 
of  toes.  It  is  best  to  buy  the  powder,  then 
dissolve  in  a  little  water  and  paint  wings, 
vent  and  toes.  They  won't  take  many 
pecks  at  them  when  they  find  they  are  so 
bitter.  The  aloes  can  be  bought  at  any 
drug  store  and  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a 
dry  state,  so  it  is  best  to  mix  a  little  at 
a  time  for  present  use. 


Insufficiently  Protected. 


Mary  had  been  greatly  interested  in 
watching  the  men,  in  her  grandfather's 
orchard,  putting  bands  around  the  fruit 
trees,  and  asked  a  great  many  questions. 
Some  weeks  later,  when  in  the  city  with 
her  mother,  she  noticed  a  gentleman 
with  a  mourning  band  around  his  sleeve. 

"Mamma,"  she  asked,  "what's  to  keep 
them  from  crawling  up  his  other  arm?" 
— Bycks. 


The  teacher  asked  the  pupils  to  write 
on  their  slates  what  they  understood  from 
the  words  "bitter  end."  Pencils  were 
busy  for  awhile,  and  a  little  hand  went 
up.  "All  right,  George,"  said  the  teacher, 
"read  what  you  have  written.  He  read: 
"The  dog  chased  the  cat  under  the  bed 
and  bit  'er  end." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


4,500  acres  in  the  State  of  Tabasco, 
Mexico,  120  miles  (all  water  transporta- 
tion) to  port  of  Frontana.  From  this  port 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  720  miles, 
carrying  exclusively  the  fruits  of  Tabasco 
to  the  U.  S.  markets.  Any  amount  of  labor 
available  at  75  centavos  per  day.  Of  this 
land  200  acres  are  in  pasture,  100  acres  re- 
cently cleared  and  planted  to  corn,  bananas 
and  limes;  small  number  of  mangos  and 
avocados  in  bearing;  rest  is  virgin  forest 
With  considerable  small  mahogany  and 
wild  rubber;  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soil,  about 
one-half  suitable  for  high-class  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  other  half  will  make  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  all  seasons;  house,  stone; 
laborers'  quarters;  tools;  all  new  and  com- 
plete; annual  rainfall  about  100  inches, 
well  distributed;  average  temperature  82. 
This  is  a  splendid  proposition  for  tropical 
fruits  and  live  stock.  Price  $30,000;  one- 
half  cash,  balance  terms.  Apply  to  owner, 
A.  MARTINI,  Tepetitan,  Tabasco,  Mexico. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  NOTED  JERSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers,  herd  bull, 
heifers  and  bull  calves,  of  Golden  Fern, 
Sultane  and  St.  Lambert  blood.  None  bet- 
ter.  Address  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  new  steel  tower;  never 
used;  four  legs,  35  feet  high;  will  support 
a  4000-gallon  tank.  Price  $150.  Write  S. 
Hollenbeck,  Box  211,  Chico. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAP  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Before  coming  to  California  get  a  map 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  which  shows  in 
plain,  comprehensive  form  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  valley,  rivers,  creeks, 
cities  and  towns,  the  elevation  above  sea 
level  in  the  various  parts  of  the  valley, 
township  and  range  lines,  wagon  roads  and 
steam  and  electric  railroads.  This  map  is 
compiled  from  government  data,  and  for 
anyone  desiring  accurate  information  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  this  map  is  very 
valuable.  Made  and  for  sale  by  Felleman 
&  Conway,  Red  Bluff.  California,  at  the 
price  of  $1.50  .to  introduce  It. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building; 
pumps  for  raising;  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  51  P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co 
.  omona,  Calif. 


The  IJetroIt  Combination  Gas 
achlne  provides  the  Home 
with  a  Satisfactory  Gas  Sup- 
ply. Gas  to  Light  with.  Gas 
to  Cook  with.  Gas  to  Heat 
Water  for  the  bath,  laundry 
and  other  uses  common  to 
city  coal  gas,  at  no  greater 
cost.  On  the  market  over  40 
years.  More  than  15,0U0  In 
use.  Write  today  for  catalog 
to  State  AgentB 

Ij  American  Agencies,  L(d. 

613  S.  Olive  St..  los  Anqelos.  Cal. 


CorburWtor  underground 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Washerwoman's  Song. 

In  a  very  humble  cot  in  a  rather  quiet 
•pot, 

In  the  suds  and  in  the  soap,  worked  a 

woman  full  of  hope; 
Working,  singing,  all  alone,  in  a  sort  of 

undertone, 

With  a  Savior  for  a  friend  who  will  keep 
her  to  the  end. 

Tis  a  song  I  do  not  sing,  for  I  scarce 
believe  a  thing 

Of  the  stories  which  are  told  of  the  mir- 
acles of  old; 

And  yet  I  know  that  her  belief  is  anodyne 
to  grief, 

And  the  woman  has  a  Friend  who  will 
keep  her  to  the  end. 

And  I  would  not  wish  to  strip  from  that 

washerwoman's  lip 
Any  song  that  she  might  sing, 
Or  any  hope  that  song  might  bring: 
For  her  Savior  is  a  friend  who  will  keep 

her  to  the  end.        — E.  P  Ware. 


For  Tomorrow  We  Die. 


"You  will  die  within  six  months.  There 
is  no  hope  for  you." 

Wilson  shuddered  as  the  physician  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  him. 
Even  though  he  had  expected  it,  the  words 
came  as  a  shock  to  him. 

"Are  you  sure,  doctor?"  he  asked,  quiet- 
ly. 

"Absolutely." 

Without  a  word  Wilson  turned  and  left 
the  physician's  office.  A  stronge  confu- 
sion of  ideas  filled  his  brain.  His  head 
whirled  dizzily.  As  he  passed  out  into 
the  sunshine  his  mind  became  clearer  and 
one  thought  rose  dominant  above  the  oth- 
ers. He  had  six  months  to  live.  Cne 
short  half-year  of  life  remained  to  him. 
Wilson  gritted  his  teeth. 

"Six  months,"  he  muttered  bitterly. 
"Well,  I  will  make  the  most  of  them.  In 
those  six  months  I  shall  live — live  as  I 
never  have  before!"  • 

That  afternoon  Wilson  drew  a  third 
of  his  savings  from  the  bank.  It  was 
hard-earned  money — money  he  had  work- 
ed for  year  to  accumulate.  It  spoke  for 
long  hours  spent  poring  over  musty  ledg- 
ers and  columns  of  figures.  It  repre- 
sented industry  and  careful  saving.  It 
was  all  he  had  in  the  world — five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

He  had  planned  to  do  great  things  with 
that  little  nest-egg.  He  had  intended  to 
give  up  his  clerical  position  and  enter 
into  business.  He  had  spent  hours  and 
hours  planning  how  he  would  invest  the 
money.  But  what  did  it  all  amount  to 
now,  he  thought.  He  was  to  die  within 
six  months.  The  doctor  had  said  so — 
and  the  doctor  knew. 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  on  his  hands. 
He  was  a  single  man.  He  had  not  a 
relative  in  the  world  to  whom  he  might 
leave  the  money.  Manifestly,  he  could 
not  take  it  with  him. 

"Well,  then,"  thought  he,  "I'll  spend  it. 
For  six  months  I'll  make  things  roar." 

Wilson  forthwith  proceeded  to  have  the 
time  of  his  life.  The  disease  from  which 
he  suffered  had  worn  him  down  very  grad- 
ually. He  still  had  strength  enough  to 
enjoy  a  "good  time"  thoroughly.  He  re- 
fused to  care  whether  or  not  he  hastened 
the  approaching  end. 

His  first  step  was  to  give  an  elaborate 
dinner  to  his  friends  at  the  most  expen 
sive  hotel  in  the  city.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
affair.  Wilson  paid  the  bill  without  a 
murmur.  It  was  a  good  beginning,  he 
thought. 

N'ightly  theater  parties  followed;  mid- 
night  suppers,   at   which   costly  wines 


flowed  freely;  stag  smoking  parties,  with 
special  entertainment  features  for  the 
guests;  a  hundred  other  extravagant 
amusements,  all  at  Wilson's  expense.  He 
gave  up  his  position  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  pursuit  of  pleasure.  He 
slept  by  day  in  order  that  he  might  have 
strength  to  enjoy  himself  by  night.  He 
crowded  into  his  short  period  of  proba- 
tion all  the  pleasures — and  many  more — ■ 
which  he  had  denied  himself  in  years 
gone  by. 

For  six  months  his  life  moved  rapidly. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  rented  a  small 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  moved 
into  it  and  sat  down  to  await  death.  He 
had  only  money  enough  left  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  cottage  and  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  a  few  weeks.  Thus 
he  waited  for  the  end. 

A  week  passed  by.  Wilson  wondered 
why  he  did  not  die.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  peculiarly  strong — that  he 
was  perversely  well.  He  felt  a  sense  of 
guilt  that  he  was  still  alive. 

He  thought  to  be  dead  by  now.  The 
allotted  six  months  had  passed. 

He  waited  another  week.  His  condition 
was  the  same.  One  more  week — and  hi 
was  still  alive.  Seven  days  more — and  h? 
had  exceeded  by  a  month  the  limit  set. 
His  money  was  now  entirely  gone — he  was 
penniless. 

Wilson  became  angry.  He  walked  with 
a  determined  countenance  to  the  doctor's 
office  and  confronted  him. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Wilson,  defiantly. 
"Why  am  I  not  dead?" 

The  doctor  examined  him. 

"Ahem!  Most  peculiar  case!  Remark- 
able recovery!  Strange  indeed!  Youns; 
man,  your  condition  has  fortunately 
proved  not  as  serious  as  I  anticipated. 
For  some  reason  you  have  improved  won 
derfully.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  you 
are  now  a  well  man,  sir.  Practically  a 
well  man.  Most  remarkable  recovery! 
Most  remarkable — " 

Wilson  wheeled  around  without  a  word 
and  left  the  office.  He  slammed  the  door 
viciously  as  he  went  out. 

The  next  day  Wilson  returned  to  work. 
The  musty  ledgers  had  reclaimed  their 
own. — Henry  Roemer. 


Making  Use  of  One's  Credit. 

One  morning  last  year  I  sat  in  the  office 
of  the  head  of  a  very  large  business,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  men  I  know.  His  cash- 
ier came  in  and  laid  on  his  desk  a  report 
of  the  cash  in  the  bank.  The  amount  ex- 
ceeded $400,000. 

"That's  a  pretty  big  balance,"  said  my 
friend  to  his  clerk.  "It's  much  more  than 
we  need  in  this  business.  But  we  have 
borrowed  no  money  for  several  months, 
so  I  wish  you  would  send  to  each  of  our 
banks  a  note  for  $100,000." 

When  the  clerk  went  out  I  expressed 
surprise  at  this  action.  For  a  man  to  bor- 
row $200,000,  when  he  had  more  money 
than  he  could  use,  seemed  to  me  a  waste- 
ful proceeding. 

"I  do  it,"  he  said,  "to  keep  my  credit 
alive.  I  want  the  banks  accustomed  to 
loaning  me  money.  I  want  them  to  re- 
gard a  good  line  of  credit  as  a  regular 
thing  with  me.  Sometimes  I  may  need 
it.  and  when  I  do  I  want  to  have  it  ready 
and  waiting.  An  established  credit  is  a 
big  asset,  and  the  only  way  to  get  and 
keep  it  is  to  constantly  employ  It. ' 

I  have  thought  of  that  action  a  good 
many  times  since.  I  had  always  prided 
myself  on  not  borrowing  money.  And  I 
paid  cash  on  the  spot  for  everything  that 
I  bought.  I  looked  upon  people  who 
bought  things  on  credit  as  rather  poor 
financiers. 

But  a  few  months  ago  I  wanted  some 
money — a  small  amount,  and  for  only  a 
month.  I  went  to  a  bank  where  I  had 
kept  a  deposit  for  over  fifteen  years,  and 


they  asked  me  to  deposit  good  bonds  as 
collateral  to  the  full  amount  of  the  loan. 
My  friend  could  borrow  by  simply  signing 
a  note.    I  had  to  give  ample  security. 

Last  summer  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
the  woods.  I  wrote  to  a  dealer  whom  I 
had  patronized  for  years  to  send  me  a 
supply  of  cigars.  I  did  not  know  what 
the  bill  would  amount  to,  so  I  decided 
to  remit  when  I  got  it.  But  the  cigars, 
to  my  surprise,  came  C.  O.  D.  I  had 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars  at  this  one 
store,  but  had  never  established  a  credit. 
All  my  friends  had  accounts  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  stores.  I  had.  no  account  any- 
where, so  I  had  no  one  to  refer  to  if  I 
wanted  to  open  one. 

I  began  then  to  open  up  charge  ac- 
counts. Now  everything  I  buy  is  on  cred- 
it. I  find  that  dealers  and  clerks  now 
treat  me  far  better  than  when  I  bought 
for  cash.  They  know  me  by  name,  and 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  credit  account  gives 
me  standing  in  their  estimation.  Now  I 
borrow  at  the  bank  without  giving  secur- 
ity, and  I  find  myself  regarded  as  a  man 
of  means. 

There  are  numerous  houses  which  en- 
courage people  to  buy  from  them  on  cred 
it.  This  is  particularly  true  in  lines  that 
involve  a  big  outlay,  like  furniture,  pia- 
nos, etc.  It  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  all 
housefurnishings  are  now  sold  on  long- 
time credit. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  the  manager  of  one 
of  these  concerns.  He  tells  me  that  in 
selling  he  prefers  credit  to  cash.  He 
would  rather  have  people  pay  little  by 
little  and  keep  in  touch  with  him.  than 
to  pay  in  a  lump  sum  and  end  the  trans- 
action. So  he  offers  very  liberal  terms 
He  sells  on  credit  at  the  same  price  as 
for  cash.  He  charges  no  interest,  asks 
no  security. — Matson  Hale  in  Exchange. 


a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents!" 

Tom  turned  a  moment  with  an  indig- 
nant look,  and  replied,  "If  you  get  any  of 
this  pike  you'll  have  to  get  it  of  Mr.  Ker- 
ster."  And  on  he  went,  bending  under  his 
load,  till  he  reached  the  store. 

Mr.  Kerster  was  astonished.  "Fifty 
cents  isn't  enough  for  that  fish,"  he  said. 
"I  shall  have  to  give  you  a  dollar." 

"No,  sir;  it's  yours  at  fifty  cents,"  in- 
sisted Tom.  "I'll  not  take  any  more.  You 
have  been  kind  enough  to  pay  me  for  some 
that  were  pretty  short."  And  fifty  cents 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  big  pike. 

This  story  Mr.  Kerster  himself,  in  his 
old  age,  gave  to  his  nephew.  Judge  Mc- 
Whorter,  who  gave  it  to  the  Chicago 
Standard. 

The  fine  conscience  and  keen  sense  of 
honor  that  ruled  the  boy  fixed  the  habit 
of  his  lifetime.  The  name  by  which  he 
became  known  to  the  world  was  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson. — Presbyterian. 


A  Boy's  Idea  of  Right. 

At  the  "Old  Cummins  Jackson  Mills.'' 
on  the  West  Fork  river,  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia,  was  living  many  years 
ago  a  healthy  boy,  who  had  very  definite 
ideas  of  honor  and  a  strong  sense  of  right. 
Little  Tom  Jackson,  like  a  good  many 
other  boys,  was  fond  of  fishing,  and  equal- 
ly fond  of  selling  his  fish  whenever  he 
could  find  customers. 

In  the  village  of  Weston,  three  miles 
above  the  mills,  Conrad  Kerster  kept  a 
small  store  and  market.  He  had  agreed 
with  the  boy  to  give  him  fifty  cents  for 
every  pike  a  foot  or  more  in  length  that 
he  caught  in  the  millpond. 

The  boy  was  only  ten  years  old,  but  he 
made  the  contract  in  good  faith;  and,  as 
the  sequel  showed,  knew  how  to  keep  it. 

As  time  went  on.  a  good  many  twelve- 
inch  pike  were  delivered  at  the  market, 
with  mutual  satisfaction  to  both  parties 
in  the  trade.  One  day  the  boy  was  seen 
tugging  through  the  village  an  enormous 
fish  that  almost  dragged  on  the  ground. 
It  was  two  inches  over  a  yard  long.  Col- 
onel Talbot,  a  gentleman  who  knew  the 
young  fisherman  very  well,  hailed  him 
and  complimented  him  on  his  success. 

"A  noble  fish.  Tom!  Where  are  you 
going  with  it?    I  want  to  buy  it." 

"It's  sold  to  Mr.  Kerster,"  said  the  boy, 
without  stopping. 

"That  can't  be.  He  hasn't  seen  it.  Say, 
I'll  give  you  a  dollar  for  it." 

"I  tell  you  it's  sold.    'Tisn't  mine." 

"What's  Kerster  going  to  give  you  for 
it?" 

"Fifty  cents!"  shouted  Tom,  still  keep- 
ing on  his  way. 

The  Colonel  called  after  him:  "I'll  give 
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Have  you 
ever  real- 
ized how 
much  the 
beauty  and 
comfort  of 
home  de- 
pends on 
the  walls 
and  ceil- 
ings? 

THAT'S  one  of  the  big,  interesting 
subjects    discussed   in   our  booklet 
"Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses." 

You've  no  doubt  read  and  heard  of  Beaver  Board 
paneled  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  all  the  facts,  for 
here  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  material  that  solves  prac- 
tically every  wall  and  ceiling  problem,  and  follows 
the  best  modern  ideas  on  interior  decoration. 

It  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building, 
it  doesn't  crack  or  deteriorate,  is  easily  pot 
up.  retards  passage  of  heat,  cold  or  sound. 

It  docs  away  with  unsanitary  wall-paper, 
for  you  paint  it  in  pleasing  colors;  it's 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful. 
This  is  only  a  hint  of  its  wonder-working  possibilities. 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  read  it.    You'll  find  it  brimming 
with  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  and  full  of  helpful  illus- 
trations and  suggestions.    No  one  intending  to  build  or 
remodel  any  type  of  building  can  fail  to  be  interested. 
Write  to-day. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply.  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

BEAVER  D0ARD 

PURE- WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


This  mark  is 
stamped  on  tht 
back  of  evtry 
panel* 
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For   Sale  by 
THE  LILLKY-THURSTON  CO, 
Hlnllo  It ).l u .,  Sun  FranoiNt'u. 

MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pacific  Cotixt. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


LflMEDA 
FfONEER  Carpet CleanVn&cJ 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Ruga  Made  From  Old  Carpet*  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
Wfi  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK.  Prop.. 
3006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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f«i|f ffYi»nisi9c         An  immense  acreage  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soils  of 

Creates!  Glcnn  and  Colusa  Counties 

^"■**  has  been  subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  reasonable  terms. 

Under  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  installed  will  flourish,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives,  Figs,  Almonds,  Wal- 

W  9  J  •  nuts,  Peaches,  Pears,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Melons, Berrier,  and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  besides  Alfalfa  and  Grains. 

I  PI  M  I  Si  Tl  M\  1 1  Water  on  tap  from  the  Sacramento  River.    Water  right  secured  by  a  Special  Act  of  Congress. 

mm  Canal,  Drainage  and  other  Construction  Work  of  the  very  best. 

n  _       *  Come  and  Investigate  lor  yoursell  THIS  MAMMOTH  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

JL    A  Water,  Climate  and  Soil  you  must  have  for  success,  and  these  we  are  offering  you. 

For  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Booklet  cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

is  located  in  the 

Snppampntn    Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

CllllClllU  willows,  Glenn  County,  California 

Valley     ten  yearly  payments 

P.R.P. 


FACTORS  AFFECTING  FIG 
PRODUCTION. 


(Continued  From  Page  433.) 

wasps  then  will  All  every  fig  with  eggs 
lor  the  June  crop,  and  if  the  frost  kills 
all  but  six  figs  on  a  tree,  (hose  six  figs 
In  April  will  be  enough,  or  the  six  can 
be  obtained  from  other  trees,  one  for 
instance  that  has  been  covered  with  bur- 
lap to  protect  it  from  frost,  or  where  the 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24" 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  l.eandro,  California. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


owner  has  started  an  oil-pot  when  25°F. 
was  reached. 

Near  Merced  this  year  the  temperature 
reached  20  degrees  and  cut  back  some 
small  Smyrnas,  but  a  number  of  trees 
were  examined  and  a  few  capri  figs  with 
wasps  in  were  found.  One  man,  though, 
was  wise;  he  sat  up  two  cold  nights  and 
burned  smudges  around  a  half  dozen  capri 
trees  and  from  them  sold  1,000  figs  to  his 
neighbors  who  wanted  a  few  to  insure 
a  large  crop  of  wasps  in  . I  une,  and  now 
he  has  orchard  heaters  on  hand  in  case 
severe  frosts  occur  next  year.  Usually 
the  frosts  are  not  severe  enough  to  kill 
the  figs,  but  there  is  nothing  like  being 
on  the  safe  side. 

None  of  the  glowers,  by  the  way,  that 
are  pleased  with  their  figs  seem  to  think 
that  handling  the  blastophaga  is  any 
problem  at  all,  nor  much  bother  either, 
and  claim  that  the  Smyrna  tree  is  very 
hardy  after  it  is  well  started  and  will 
set  all  the  figs  that  they  can  stand.  Show 
ers  and  too  much  soil  water,  as  stated 
before,  however,  may  sour  or  split  the 
figs.  Besides  the  fine  flavor  of  the  Smyr- 
nas, they  are  much  heavier  and  meatier 
than  the  Adriatics  or  other  varieties. 

But  the  question  of  varieties  is  not  en- 
tirely solved,  as  even  the  Smyrna  may- 
be improved  by  raising  and  selecting  seed- 
lings. The  varieties  of  figs  now  are  al- 
most innumerable,  and  besides  the  many 
garden  or  orchard  kinds,  include  tree, 
chrub  and  vine,  and  many  plants  that 
only  botanically  and  not  culturally  could 
be  called  figs. 

That  shown  in  the  illustration  is  one 
of  the  largest  varieties,  cuttings  of  which 
were  imported  into  California  by  the  Gov- 
ernment this  year.  The  fig  is  a  native 
of  northern  India  at  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
interior  California,  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  in  Calcutta,  from  whence  the 
cuttings  came,  is  no  criterion  of  what  it 
will  be  here. 

Like  the  Smyrna,  this  fig  requires  pol- 
len from  other  figs  and  a  fig  wasp  to 
cause  it  to  set  fruit.  A  peculiar  thing 
about  it  is  that  an  insect  of  Calcutta,  the 
tropics,  and  not  of  the  native  habitat  of 
the  fig,  did  just  the  same  thing  for  it 
there  that  the  blastophaga  does  for  the 
Smyrna  here.  The  blastophaga,  though, 
does  the  work  here  all  right,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  getting  any  other  in- 
sect. The  only  real  problem  is  to  get 
as  hardy  crops  of  capri  figs  to  hold  the 
winter  crop  as  can  be  secured.  The  pres- 
ent kinds  certainly  bear  a  heavy  enough 
June  crop,  which  is  the  main  thing. 


Reports  from  Santa  Barbara  county 
show  that  the  lima  bean  crop  will  not 
average  so  much  per  acre  as  last  season, 
but  the  fact  that  several  thousand  acres 
more  are  under  cultivation  than  last  year 
will  go  far  to  eliminate  any  danger  of 
a  shortage. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  RUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6X9V4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth :  illustrated. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


How  to  Keep  Young. 

The  woman  who  wants  to  keep  young- 
looking  and  to  feel  young  (says  the  Fam- 
ily Doctor  today)  should  avoid  worry  and 
hurry  and  getting  flustered.  She  should 
learn  self-control,  for  anger  is  a  rapid 
wrinkle  bringer.  She  should  be  temper- 
ate in  all  things,  for  overdoing  in  any  way 
makes  for  premature  age.  She  should  live 
as  much  as  possible  in  fresh  air  surround 
ings,  for  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  a  neces- 
sity if  one  would  keep  young.  She  should 
take  a  sufficiency  of  rest  and  sleep.  She 
should  keep  mentally  alert,  for  an  active 
mind  helps  the  heart  to  keep  young. 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


He  Knew. 


"And  the  streets  are  paved  with  real 
gold,  and  there  will  be  music  and  flow- 
ers, and  everything  will  be  beautiful," 
finished  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  who 
was  telling  her  small  charges  of  heaven. 

"And  now  tell  me,"  she  continued,  "what 
kind  of  little  boys  and  girls  are  going 
there?" 

Nobody  knew.  Then  from  one  corner 
a  small  brown  hand  shot  up.  "Yes,  Sam- 
uel?" the  teacher  smiled. 

"Please,  teacher,  dead  ones." 


"Say,  pa,  what  does  it  mean  when  it 
says  the  Supreme  Court,  dissolved  a 
trust?" 

"Well,  my  son — hum — ha — that's  a  sort 
of  solution  of  the  trust  question." 

"Does  it  fix  it  so  there's  no  trust  any 
more,  pa?" 

"Well,  my  son,  when  you  dissolve  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  water,  the  sugar  is  still 
there,  but  you  can't  see  it." 


have  proven  "THE 
BEST  BY  TEST" 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 


BANK- 

MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

007  fttonadnock  Bldg., 
San  Franciaco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks  and 
infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
KBtshlinhed  ISftO 


A  good  price  was  realized  by  Woodard 
Brothers  for  26  head  of  high-grade  Hol- 
stein  milch  cows  sold  to  Mrs.  Brazil]  of 
Goshen. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  8,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  remains  extremely 
strong,  and  California  milling  interests 
are  the  largest  buyers  in  the  North. 
There  has  been  some  effort  to  reduce 
Northern  prices,  but  this  has  not  been 
successful  in  view  of  the  steady  move- 
ment in  this  direction.  Prices  here  are 
a  little  higher  all  around,  hardly  any- 
thing being  offered  below  $1.90. 

California  Club   $1.90  @1.92>1> 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.90  @1.92% 

Northern  Club    1.90 

Northern  Bluestem    1.90  @1.92M> 

Northern  Red    1.87Vi@l-90 

BARLEY. 

Spot  trading  is  now  mainly  of  a  job- 
bing nature,  but  there  is  a  good  steady 
demand  for  feed,  and  with  little  on 
hand  prices  are  steadily  maintained. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  J1-8T%@1.92% 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

Trading  is  limited  all  over  the  Coast, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  pressure  to 
sell  in  the  North,  but  values  are  still 
maintained,  and  the  local  market  is  fair- 
ly strong  at  present  quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1-95  @2.00 

Gr?v    Nominal 

White    2.05  @2.10 

Black   Nominal 

CORN. 

There  is  a  little  more  movement  of 
California  corn,  but  offerings  of  both  local 
and  Eastern  stock  are  light.  All  prices 
are  held  firmly  at  the  former  level. 

Cal.  Yellow   $2.15  @2.20 

Eastern  Yellow    2.10  @2.15 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

A  little  rye  has  been  sold  lately  at  the 
quotations  given,  but  the  movement  is 
still  too  small  to  establish  values  very 
definitely. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

Both  large  and  small  white  beans  are 
much  stronger  at  a  slight  advance,  and 
dealers  look  for  still  higher  prices.  A 
general  feeling  of  weakness  has  devel- 
oped in  regard  to  colored  beans,  how 
ever,  as  the  movement  of  these  descrip- 
tions is  very  light,  and  dealers  are  get- 
ting anxious  to  reduce  their  holdings. 
Pinks  and  red  kidneys  are  both  lower, 
and  the  decline  has  failed  to  bring  out 
any  business  worth  mentioning.  Cran 
berry  beans  are  a  little  higher  at  the 
inside  figure,  but  are  moving  only  in  a 
small  way.  Limas  have  dropped  back 
to  the  figures  of  two  weeks  ago,  and 
with  little  demand  there  is  no  indication 
of  immediate  improvement. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $3.40  @3.50 

Blackeyes    3.65  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  ©4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.20  <g>4.25 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas    5.85  @5.90 

Tea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS. 

Most  descriptions  remain  dull  and  nom- 
inal as  before,  though  a  few  changes 
are  noted,  prices  being  considerably  lower 
on  canary,  hemp  and  millet. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3M:@  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  firmly  held  at  the  figures 
which  have  ruled  for  some  time,  the  local 
movement  being  fairly  active. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington . . .  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

The  past  week's  arrivals  are  a  little 
heavier  than  for  the  week  previous,  but 
there  is  only  about  enough  coming  in 
to  take  care  of  current  needs,  the  surplus 
stocks  which  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
the  last  few  months  being  closely  cleaned 
up.  Prices  are  accordingly  very  firm, 
and  wheat  hay  is  a  little  higher.  The 
arrivals  last  month  were  about  3,000  tons 
less  than  for  April,  1911,  the  comparison 
with  previous  years  showing  a  material 
reduction  in  the  amount  required.  The 
crop  outlook  shows  further  improvement, 
and  a  fairly  good  crop  is  expected,  though 
it  will  be  late  in  many  districts,  and 
with  a  close  clean-up  of  all  old  stock,  hay 
will  be  very  scarce  for  some  weeks  to 
come. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@1S.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@19.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00@19.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.00 

Alfalfa    13.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay   10.00©  12.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35 @  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Another  sharp  advance  has  been  made 
in  cracked  corn,  which  is  now  in  strong 
demand  and  rather  scarce.  Cocoanut 
cake  is  also  higher,  while  alfalfa  meal  is 
easy.   Other  lines  are  firm  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00®20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50©45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.00@28.00 

Cracked  Corn    45.00@47.50 

Middlings    35.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    40.00@41.00 

Rolled  Oats    41.00@42.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Australian  onions  are  again  in  the  mar- 
ket and  bring  fairly  good  prices,  though 
the  movement  is  small.  Other  lines  of 
old  onions  are  dull  and  weak,  as  new 
reds  are  beginning  to  come  in  and  sell 
at  $2.50  per  sack.  Another  sharp  de- 
cline is  noted  in  both  Oregon  and  Texas 
Bermuda  stock.  There  is  a  downward 
tendency  in  prices  of  general  garden 
truck,  as  arrivals  of  summer  vegetables 
are  increasing.  Asparagus  is  about  as 
before,  but  arrivals  are  extremely  heavy 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  usual  premiums 
for  special  brands,  while  a  large  sur- 
plus is  still  going  to  the  canners.  Rhu- 
barb is  a  little  lower,  with  more  than 
ample  supplies.  Peas  are  quite  plentiful 
and  string  beans  are  lower,  though  some 
choice  lots  of  both  lines  still  command 
good  prices.  Lettuce,  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower are  all  considerably  lower,  though 
celery  is  still  firmly  held.  Summer 
squash  and  Mexican  tomatoes  and  pep- 
pers are  all  lower. 
Onions — 

Australian   $  5.00@  5.50 

Texas  Bermudas,  crate   1.50@  1.75 

Oregon,  ctl   3.00@  3.25 

Green,  box    40@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.25@  2.75 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  65c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   6@  15c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00©  3.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   65c@  1.10 

Asparagus,  box    75c@  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.50@  2.50 

String  Beans,  lb   7@  15c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   75c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
The  effort  to  unload  old  potatoes  is 
still  very  much  in  evidence,  and  while 
river  stock  and  Early  Rose  potatoes  are 
unchanged,  Oregon  and  Lompoc  stock  is 
lower,  new  potatoes  also  being  a  little 
lower.  A  still  further  decline  seems 
likely. 

Oregon   $  1.50@  1.75 

River  Whites    1.50@  1.65 

Lompoc  Burbanks    1.50@  2.00 

Early  Rose    1.50@  1.75 

New  Potatoes,  lb   2y2@  3c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  are  still  very 
light,  but  California  poultrymen  are  ship- 
ping in  large  quantities,  and  most  of  the 
local  arrivals  consist  of  inferior  stock, 
old  hens  and  roosters  being  especially 


numerous.  Such  offerings  never  find  a 
very  strong  demand,  and  the  present  ef- 
fect is  a  further  reduction  of  prices  on 
practically  everything  but  fancy  hens. 
Live  turkeys  are  also- lower,  but  find  little 
demand. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  @22!i>c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters    18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

The  shipping  movement  has  fallen  off 
of  late,  and  while  prices  are  pretty  well 
maintained,  the  local  storage  operators 
are  buying  on  quite  a  large  scale,  taking 
up  considerable  surplus  stock  and  keep- 
ing the  market  fairly  steady.  Prices  show 
a  little  upward  turn  at  the  moment,  but 
this  is  not  expected  to  last. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...24     24     24     24     24  24*/. 

Firsts   23Vi  23 V.  23  U  23Vi  23 V.  24 

EGGS. 

Extras  and  firsts  are  a  little  lower  than 
last  week,  with  very  heavy  arrivals,  but 
(he  movement  into  storage  is  still  keep- 
ing prices  fairly  steady,  extras  being  offi- 
cially described  as  firm  at  the  moment. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...201/.  20V2  20V.  21     21  20>/> 

Firsts   19     19     19     19     19     18 V. 

Seconds   ..18     18     18     18     17  lC'L- 

Pullets. ..18     18     18     18     18>i  18 
CHEESE. 

Local  grades  are  doing  a  little  better, 
though  values  have  not  improved  much. 
Y.  A.'s  are  steady  at  a  slight  advance, 
fancy  flats  being  firm. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13%C 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Arrivals  of  berries  are  still  confined 
mostly  to  strawberries  no  other  lines 
being  quotable  at  the  moment.  The  week 
opened  with  comparatively  light  arrivals 
of  strawberries,  but  there  were  some  held 
over  from  last  week,  and  with  plenty  on 
the  way,  prices  are  a  little  lower.  Sup- 
plies seem  to  be  ample  for  the  present, 
as  the  syrup-makers  are  beginning  to 
take  over  some  of  the  less  attractive  stock. 
Arrivals  of  cherries  are  increasing  very 
rapidly,  causing  a  sharp  reduction  in 
prices.  At  present  values  the  Purple 
Guignes  are  pretty  well  received,  but  the 
white  cherries  which  have  come  in  so 
far  have  found  very  little  demand.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  apples. 
Strawberries — 

Large  varieties,  chest  $  3.50@  6.00 

Longworth,  chest   8.00@10.00 

Strawberries,  crate    65@  85c 

Apples — 

Newtown,   box    75c@  1.35 

Cherries — 

Purple  Guigne,  drawer. . . .  1.00@  1.65 
White    50c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  now  considerable  talk  of  future 
business,  and  while  packers  are  making 
only  a  few  tentative  offers  in  the  coun- 
try, there  are  numerous  reports  of  short 
sales  in  the  East  at  very  low  prices, 
which  are  being  used  to  bring  down 
values  on  the  Coast.  Some  packers  are 
quoting  selling  prices  at  about  the  fol- 
lowing range:  8V»  to  10c  for  apricots; 
5V-:  to  6V4C  for  peaches;  4M;  to  5c  for 
prunes;  and  4  to  5c  for  loose  Muscatel 
raisins.  Purchases  are  reported  around 
Fresno  of  peaches  at  5  to  6c.  Spot  quo- 
tations are  unchanged,  but  prices  to  grow- 
ers are  largely  nominal,  as  aside  from 
raisins  and  a  few  apricots  there  is  little 
fruit  to  work  on.  There  is  considerable 
stock  held  by  packers,  however,  and  they 
show  some  anxiety  to  unload,  while  the 
jobbing  trade  is  reluctant  to  buy  except 
in  small  lots,  though  the  movement  in 
some  quarters  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  lower  values.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says: 

"The  shrinkage  in  spot  market  values 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been 
heavy,  especially  in  prunes,  and  it  seems 
to  be  no  longer  a  case  of  making  a  profit 


vou, 

get  the  most 

miles  of  service  per 
dollar  of  cost  from  "Fire- 
stone Tires" — because 
the  Firestone  way  of  get- 
ting extra  mileage  out  of 
a  tire,  is  to  build  extra 
mileage  into  it. 

It  costs  a  good  deal 
more  to  build  tires  that 
way,  but 

fire$tone 

Tires 

sell  for  only  a  trifle  more  than 
cheaper -made  tires,  and  the 
extra  amount  of  mileage  and 
service  you  pet  from  them  pays 
back  the  difference  many  times 
over.  Besides,  if  you  are  buy- 
ing a  new  car  you  can  doubtless 
have  them  at  no  extra  cost,  if 
you  insist. 

Hard  driving  in  rural  districts 
demands  the  Firestone  kind  of 
tires.  They  have  proven  their 
superiority  over  all  others  by 
winning  the  World's  Records 
for  Durability. 

Made  in  Smooth  Treads  for 
regular  service.  Non-Skid  for 
safety  on  slippery  roads 

Free  Books — "Tire  Repairs  and 
How  to  Make  Them,  "  also  Fire- 
stone catalogue.  Write  torthem  now. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire 
and  Rim  Makers" 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc  1 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  tit. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 
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with  the  average  holder.  The  general 
desire  seems  to  be  to  reduce  holdings  with 
as  little  additional  loss  as  possible.  Still 
there  appear  to  be  a  few  operators  who 
believe  that  prices  are  now  at  the  bot- 
tom and  are  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  the  possibilities  the  remaining  five 
months  of  the  current  crop-consuming 
season.  It  is  learned  that  such  buyers 
have  taken  several  thousand  boxes  out 
of  the  market  to  hold  for  an  advance. 

"There  has  been  no  general  opening  of 
the  market  on  future  California  dried 
fruits  of  any  kind  as  yet.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  the  larger  packers  have 
put  out  no  quotations  on  1912  goods,  and 
it  is  asserted  by  the  prominent  Coast  au- 
thorities that  the  prices  named  by  those 
packers  who  offer  futures  of  any  variety 
at  definite  figures  are  based  on  not  what 
can  be  done  with  growers  at  present,  but 
upon  what  these  packers  believe  will  be 
possible  later  when  the  excellent  crop 
prospects  now  held  out  are  fulfilled  by 
the  harvest.  In  other  words,  all  sales  of 
futures  now  being  made  at  fixed  prices 
are  short  sales. 

"Spot  peaches  are  getting  more  atten- 
tion from  consumers,  but  only  in  a  small 
way.  The  downward  trend  of  prices  seems 
to  have  been  checked.  Future  peaches 
are  generally  held  on  the  basis  of  5%c 
f.  o.  b.  Coast  for  choice  Muirs  in  50-pound 
boxes." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    6y2@  7  c 

Apricots    8    @  9  c 

Figs    2    @3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    @  6M>c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4^c 

Pears    5    @  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%  (5)  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5'/2@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  continue 
low  on  both  oranges  and  lemons.  The 
cause  of  the  low  prices  is  stated  to  be 
the  poor  quality  of  fruit  offered,  and 
where  good  fruit  is  in  evidence,  fairly 
good  prices  are  paid.  The  chances  are 
that  there  will  be  no  advance  in  the  mar- 
kets on  navel  oranges  till  the  present 
rush  of  shipping  is  over.  Lemons  are 
doing  well  on  good  stock,  but  the  poorer 
grades  do  not  command  good  prices. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  May  6th,  61 
cars  of  oranges  were  sold  at  auction,  at 
prices  that  did  not  reach  above  $3.25  per 
box,  and  the  average  was  from  $1.85  to 
$2.60.  The  same  day  at  Philadelphia  20 
cars  were  auctioned,  and  the  average 
prices  were  from  $1.60  to  $2.60.  Florida 
oranges  in  this  market  on  the  same  date 
ranged  from  $1  to  $4.65  per  box.  At  the 
independent  auction  held  in  Los  Angeles 
on  the  6th,  five  cars  were  sold  at  prices 
from  $1.47  down  to  55c  per  box,  f.  o.  b. 
California. 

Fruit  shipments  from  California  for  the 
season  to  May  7th  were  18,206  cars  of 
oranges  and  2,597  cars  of  lemons,  as 
against  24,654  cars  of  oranges  and  3,059 
cars  of  lemons  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

At  San  Francisco  the  week  opened  with 
a  better  demand  for  navel  oranges  than 
has  been  noted  for  some  time,  and  while 
arrivals  are  ample  for  all  requirements, 
the  market  is  in  very  fair  shape.  Other 
citrus  fruits  are  rather  quiet  locally,  but 
prices  on  all  descriptions  are  firmly  held. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice   1.50®  1.75 

Tangerines    1.00(g)  1.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50 @  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

It  is  too  early  for  much  information  on 
the  new  crop,  though  the  output  of  lem- 
ons is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year.  There  is  practically  no 
feature  to  the  spot  market,  the  remaining 
stock  of  walnuts  receiving  little  atten- 
tion. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18M>c 

I  X  L    1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16M>c 

Drakes    14%c 

Languedoc    14V>c 

Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12 Vic 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16V.c 


HONEY. 

Quotations  are  little  more  than  nom- 
inal, as  practically  all  desirable  grades 
are  cleaned  up,  and  little  interest  is 
taken  in  inferior  offerings.  The  outlook 
for  the  new  crop  is  still  rather  uncertain. 

Comb,  white   13    @17  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8    @  9  c 

Amber    6    @7  c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  are  nominally  unchanged,  trad- 
ing being  too  light  to  establish  very  defi- 
nite values. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

HOPS. 

Somewhat  higher  prices  are  quoted  on 
old  crop,  as  buyers  who  have  been  un- 
able to  get  anything  in  the  North  are 
endeavoring  to  pick  up  a  few  remaining 
lots  in  this  State.  There  is  nothing  do- 
ing in  new  crop  at  present. 

1911  crop   35@42c 

1912  crop    27c 

Live  Stock.  ' 

Cattle  remain  firm  at  the  former  range, 
but  sheep  are  coming  in  a  little  more 
freely,  and  wethers  are  a  little  lower. 
Lambs  also  are  lower,  with  abundant 
supplies,  while  hogs  show  a  further  ad- 
vance. Beef  is  exceptionally  high  in 
Northern  markets.  A  few  sales  of  feed- 
ers are  reported  around  Oroville,  but  this 
class  of  stock  is  hard  to  get  at  present. 
A  general  revision  will  be  noted  in 
dressed  meat  prices. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6V>c 

No.  2    5V,@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5V4®  5y.c 

No.  2   4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6V2C 

Medium    5V2(5)  6  c 

'  Heavy    4y2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7>/>c 

100  to  150  lbs   7V4c 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....    5    @  5V4^ 

Ewes    4V4®  4M>c 

Lambs    5%@  6  c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    1Q%C 

Cows   9    @  9VL»c 

Heifers    9VL»@10  c 

Veal,  large    11  @liy>c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10%@ll%c 

Ewes    9    @  9V>c 

Spring  Lambs    12J2C 

Hogs,  dressed    11    ®12  c 

HIDES. 

The  market  continues  fairly  active  and 
very  firm,  dry  and  wet  salted  hides  show- 
ing another  advance  of  V2C. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12%c 

Medium    12  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  ll>oc 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12JAc 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  liy.c 

Kip    14.  c 

Veal    18  c 

Calf    18  c. 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    1912@201/L,C 

Dry  Bulls    17y2c 

Drv  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30®  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

Considerable   activity   is    reported  in 
Eastern  and  foreign  markets,  though  local 
buyers  say  that  California  clips  receive 
little  attention.    The  local  movement  is 
picking  up  a  little,  however,  and  values 
are  steadily  held. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  @12y2c 

7  months    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12    @16  c 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

Several  large  shipments  of  well-known 
brands,  consisting  mainly  of  wagon  and 
express  stock,  have  arrived  tihs  week,  and 
were  cleaned  up  without  difficulty,  the 
sales  being  fully  as  well  attended  as  any 
in  the  last  several  weeks.  Good  prices 
were  realized,  and  the  general  range  of 
values  is  tending  upward.  A  good  many 
drafters,  including  some  heavy  stock,  have 
been  disposed  of  at  private  sale  recently 


Horses  are  a  Continuous  Expense 

Whether  working  or  standing  idle  in  the  barn,  expense  for  feed 
goes  on,  and  with  the  present  price  of  feed  this  is  no  small  matter. 
Compare  this  one  point  with 

THE  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

When  the  idle  season  comes  the  expense  of  the  tractor  stops. 
And  the  idle  season  with  a  Johnson  Tractor  is  much  less  than  with 
horses.  It  will  do  your  spring  plowing,  your  summer  cultivation, 
your  summer  fallowing,  your  fall  and  winter  seeding,  your  fall  and 
spring  hauling,  and,  for  good  measure,  run  the  hay  baler,  the 
thresher,  the  silage  cutter,  the  wood  saw,  and  a  few  other  odd  jobs 
thrown  in.  Compare  this  with  the  horses  you  must  keep,  or  gel  on 
contract,  to  take  care  of  spring  and  summer  rush. 

But  the  POINT; 

We  want  you  to  consider  this,  "Will  it  do  your  work?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  is,  "Try  it."  If  you  feel  that  a  tractor  would 
be  a  profitable  investment  for  you,  write  for  our  demonstration  offer. 
It  does  not  cost  you  one  cent  to  get  an  actual  working  demonstration 
on  your  own  land. 

Now  is  the  time  to  settle  this  tractor  question  once  for  all.  Our 
free  demonstration  offer  provides  the  way. 

JOSHUA  BENDY  IRON  WORKS 


75  Fremont  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Irrigation  Troubles— Evaporation 

You  may  think  that  in  your  open  wooden,  galvanized  iron  and  concrete 
flumes  you  have  perfection  in  your  irrigation  plan.  But  compare  the  amount 
of  water  sent  from  your  irrigation  head  with  the  amount  delivered  to  the 
land.  You  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  much  of  it  has  disappeared.  A  con- 
servative estimate  places  the  difference  at  from  25  to  30%.  Where  has  it  gone? 
IT  HAS  EVAPORATED!    Surprising,  isn't  it?    But  this  has  been  actually 

demonstrated  as  a  fact.    Streams  of 


The  "  K=T  "  System 
of  Irrigation 

remedies  this  trouble  by  its  admirable 
method  of  distribution.  It  is  the  only 
effectual  way  of  dealing  with  ALL  irri- 
gation problems,  and  insuring  100%  re- 
turns from  your  irrigating  expense. 


water,  flowing  full  and  strong  at  night, 
often  dry  up  in  the  day  time,  owing  to 
evaporation  of  water  from  their  small 
tributaries,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Interesting  Booklet  Free  by  Mail. 
Address 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 

1234  F.  Z8lh  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


prices  as  a  rule  being  comparatively  high. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. ..  110@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100 @  115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  May  6,  1912. 
The  crop  situation  throughout  the  State 
remains  about  the  same  as  was  reported 
a  week  ago,  though  possible  a  trifle  in 
favor  of  it  being  a  little  heavier  than 
was  reported  at  that  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bartlett  pears  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  which  are  dropping;  but  this 
drop  seems  to  be  welcomed  by  the  grow- 
ers from  the  fact  that  all  the  trees  were 
heavily  set,  and  if  all  the  pears  matured 
they  would  be  exceedingly  small,  and 
consequently  a  great  many  would  be  un- 


fit for  the  canneries  or  Eastern  shipment. 

All  varieties  of  fruit  throughout  the 
State  seem  to  be  very  clean  and  free  from 
infection  of  any  kind. 

As  yet  very  few  shipments,  possibly 
200  boxes  of  cherries  a  day,  are  leaving 
the  State,  but  as  the  weather  is  now 
considerably  warmer  within  the  last  few 
days,  the  fruit  will  be  rushed  forward 
in  larger  quantities  shortly,  and  it  will  be 
a  question  of  but  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
when  the  first  full  carload  of  cherries 
will  leave  California. 

Sales  for  the  week  ending  May  4th: 

Baltimore    $8.0o 

Chicago   $3.26  to  6.50 

Cincinnati    8.00 

Cleveland    3.00  to  5.00 

Kansas  City    3.60  to  3.85 

New  York    1.90  to  10  no 

St.  Louis   '   3.00 

There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  healthy  de- 
mand for  orders  for  cherries,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  shipments,  most  of 
the  fruit  has  been  rushed  to  the  East- 
ern auction  markets.  There  is  an  easier 
tendency  to  the  markets  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  indications  are  that  prices 
will  be  only  nominal  for  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks. 
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DON'T  WAIT 
5  YEARS 

BIDWELL  ORCHARDS 

OFFER 

AN  IMMEDIATE 
INCOME 


THE 


FAMOUS  BIDWELL 
ORCHARDS 


IN  FULL  BEARING 


In  5  and  10 
Acre  Tracts 


ON  UNUSUALLY  EASY  TERMS 


For  Further  Information 
Address : 

Bidwell  Orchards 

INCORPORATE  1> 

CHICO,  CAL. 


San  Francisco  Office 

AT 

550  Market  St. 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


THE  "BENICIA-HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Dlsc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  maUed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VTA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
»■>■  Weatern  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

««K>  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1«S1 
MARKET  STREET  KERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  Cisii 
1326  RROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  COW  AS  A  DAIRY 

FACTOR 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS  ] 

The  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  originated  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Scot- 
land, where  the  climate  is  moist,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  47°  ; 


appearance ;  she  is  alert  and  full  of  life  and  carries  a  great  deal  of  reserve 
energy  with  her.  She  is  a  very  healthy  cow  and  is  a  persistent  milker, 
giving  a  uniform  quantity  well  up  toward  calving,  and  many  of  them  are 
dried  off  with  difficulty.  She  is  very  intelligent,  quick  to  learn,  and  of  a 
retentive  memory;  she  is  quiet  and  easy  to  milk,  not  easily  disturbed  and 
will,  as  a  rule,  yield  her  milk  as  readily  to  one  milker  as  to  another.  She 
does  not  seem  disturbed  by  any  amount  of  noise  in  the  stable.  As  a  dairy 
cow,  she  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  milk  for  the  milk- 
man and  for  table  use,  as  her  medium  size,  vigorous  appetite  and  easy 


Prize-Winning  Ayrshire  Cow— Oldhall  Ladysmith  4th. 


the  frequent  rains  there  are  favorable  to  a  good  growth  of  grass,  although 
the  country  is  sometimes  swept  by  the  fiercest  coast  storms. 

At  the  Highland  Show,  Ayrshire  cows  must  produce,  the  night  and 
morning  before  the  exhibition,  36  pounds  of  milk,  or  they  are  not  eligible 
to  enter  the  show.  This  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  cows  being 
bagged  before  showing.  The  Ayrshire  cow  is  claimed  to  hold  the  record 
for  producing  the  most  milk  on  the  least  feed.  She  is  a  tough,  hardy  cow 
with  a  vigorous  appetite,  and  not  too  particular  about  what  she  eats.  She 
is  always  hungry;  eats  greedily  and  chews  her  cud  rapidly.  While  at 
pasture  she  does  not  wander  around  looking  for  sweet  patches  of  grass, 
but  goes  to  work  rapidly  gathering  what  is  most  convenient,  either  grass 
or  browse,  and  when  full  lies  down  to  chew  her  cud  with  no  time  wasted. 
When  you  look  at  the  Avrshire  cow  vou  note  she  has  a  striking  general 


keeping  qualities  make  here  an  economical  producer,  while  her  even,  uni- 
form production  makes  her  a  reliable  supply,  and  the  richness  of  her  milk 
in  total  solids  places  it  above  suspicion  from  city  milk  inspectors. 

Our  illustration  is  the  cow  Oldhall  Ladysmith  4th,  Grand  Champion 
Dairy  Cow  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  1911,  winning  the  $500 
trophy  over  all  breeds.  This  trophy  was  awarded  for  the  best  individual 
of  any  breed,  judged  from  appearance,  conformation  and  fidelity  to  type. 
Note  her  as  she  stands ;  how  shapely  and  handsome,  revealing  much  loose- 
ness of  vertebra,  flatness  of  rib,  and  width  between  the  ribs  indicating 
large  dairy  capacity.  Also  note  her  slim  neck  and  clean  throat;  s£e  how 
wide  she  is  through  the  region  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  the  udder ^level 
and  not  cut  up  between  the  teats ;.  the  milk  veins  large  and  tortuous,  run- 
ning well  forward  toward  the  front  legs. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  reeord  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  RURAL  Press  by  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Krancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  May  14,  1912: 


Stations. 


Kureka  

Bed  muff  

Sacramento.... 
S;m  l-'r:mcisco 

San  Jose  

Fresno  

1 ndependence. 
San  I  .uis  <  Iliispo 

\jos  Angeled 

Sail  Diego  ... 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
tun  Data. 
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The  Week. 

The  primary  heat  goes  out  of  Californj  this 
week,  and  the  energy  engendered  thereby  will  he 
forceful  in  industry  and  enterprise.  Il  lias  been 
a  glorious  fight  in  its  way  -each  candidate  for 
presidential  preference  exalting  himself  and 
trampling  upon  others  until  it  becomes  perfectly 
clear  that  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  emi- 
nent citizens  who  are  a  little  higher  than  the 
angelfl  and  a  corresponding  number  are  a  little 
lower  than  the  devils.  It  is  our  American  way, 
and  it  makes  for  progress,  for,  as  the  summer 
wears  on,  we  shall  graduate  most  of  the  devils 
into  the  angel  class  and  reserve  two  or  three 
angels  for  autumn  damnation,  attributing  to  each 
of  them  respectively  all  the  evil  which  it  enters 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive — finally  lifting 
to  the  skies  of  adoration  the  particular  one,  prob- 
ably, whom  orators  and  journalists  have  demon- 
slratcd  to  be  the  greatest  wretch  unhung.  It  is 
the  wonder  oi  the  world  that  the  United  States 
should  always  choose  its  worst  men  for  its  high- 
est honors,  but  then  this  country  is  always  a 
world -puzzle  at  lirst  scorned  and  ridiculed  and 
imw  admired  and  studied  for  imitation.  But  it  is 
all  right — and  that  reminds  us  that  Abdul  Baba. 
Persian  prophet  of  world-peace,  who  is  now  in 
this  city,  declared  in  an  interview  published  in 
New  Jersey  the  other  day,  that  he  has  found  the 
keynote  expression  of  American  optimism.  It  is 
summed  up  in  two  words,  "all  right,"  he  says. 
"Everywhere  I  go  I  hear  those  two  magical  words 
-words  which  I  have  never  heard  used  by  any 
other  nation  in  any  other  country.  With  you 
Americans  it  is  always  'all  right.'  If  I  ask  a  bell- 
ho\  at  the  hotel  to  do  something,  he  responds 
'all  right."  When  the  conductor  wants  the  train 
to  start,  he  shouts  'all  right.'  Everything  is  'all 
right'  in  the  United  States.  The  expression 
typically  reflects  the  optimism  of  this  great 
country." 

Good  for  Abdul  Baba.  may  his  tribe  increase. 
TTe  is  something  better  than  Abon  Ben  Adhem. 


who  only  came  out  first  at  a  preferential  primary, 
while  Abdul  Baba  exalts  a  nation! 


Facts  About  California. 

The  report  of  President  A.  1,.  Scott,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Agriculture  (which  can  be 
had  by  application  to  the  manager  of  the  Board. 
('.  A.  Telfer,  at  Sacramento)  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  citizen  who  desires  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  State  from  pioneer  times  Co  the 
present.  The  statistical  department  of  the  report 
compiled  by  Ceorge  Robertson  should  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  for  the  up-to-date  statistical 
work  which  the  Board  expects  to  do  if  the  legisla- 
ture will  adequately  provide  for  it.  for  the  tables, 
except  in  commercial  aspects  of  horticultural 
products,  which  come  from  transportation  sources, 
and  the  stock  and  field  crops,  which  come  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
report  is  chiefly  historical,  and  therefore  a  proper 
basis  upon  which  to  build  such  statistical  reports 
as  the  State  ought  to  have.  One  does  not  get 
much  present  comfort,  for  instance,  from  enumera- 
tion of  trees  and  vines  made  in  1!*00,  and  yet  the 
statistician  does  not  seem  to  find  anything  later 
which  he  considers  of  value,  although  the  State 
has  made  frantic  and  expensive  efforts  to  secure 
it.  It  is  this  condition  which  President  Scott 
probably  has  in  view  wln-n  he  says  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5000  per  year  is  only  enough  to 
keep  one  man  with  office  and  traveling  expenses 
and  stops  just  short  of  getting  what  is  wanted  in 
the  shape  of  fresh  agricultural  statistics.  In  fact, 
our  State  Statistician,  as  the  law  now  is.  cannoi 
be  much  more  than  an  industrious  borrower  of 
national  and  transportation  statistics — which  may 
be  better  than  nothing  in  the  absence  of  anything 
of  our  own,  because  local  publication  brings  them 
fee  the  service  of  more  people.  We  hope  the  next 
legislaiure  will  pay  heed  to  President  Scott's  sug- 
gestion and  furnish  money  enough  to  keep  a 
couple  of  skillful  men  out  gunning  through  all 
the  counties  for  a  few  fresh  facts.  Our  State 
statistics  should  be  a  ched<  on  the  national  figures, 
not  a  re-boiling  of  them.  State  figures  should 
also  he  a  help  to  journalistic  writers,  not  a  subse- 
quent reproduction  of  what  journals  secure  by 
their  own  enterprise.  We  are  certainly  in  a  very 
bad  way  for  original  and  demonstrable  State 
figures,  and  we  always  have  been,  and  if  Presi- 
dent Scott  and  his  assistants  can  get  us  out  of  it 
they  will  be  entitled  to  gratitude. 


Rejuvenation  of  the  Effete  East. 

But  what  matters  it  after  all.  for  everyone  will 
now  be  trying  to  get  back  East,  and  California 
might  as  well  be  sold  to  the  Orientals  for  all  need 
the  country  will  have  for  it.  Our  eroehety  old 
friend,  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  takes  particular 
delight  in  the  statement  that  the  State  of  New 
York,  through  its  second  hand  department  has 
listed  and  helped  sell  recently  2000  unoccupied 
farms — a  large  proportion  of  them  to  Western 
farmers,  574  coming  from  the  Central  West. 
Canada  and  beyond.  Our  contemporary  figures  it 
out  this  way:  'A  man  in  the  Central  West  may 
have  seen  his  farm  increase  in  value  to  $150  or 
more  per  acre.  He  can  sell  at  that  figure,  buy 
twice  as  much  land  in  New  York,  buy  stock  and 
tools  and  have  a  comfortable  sum  left  as  reserve. 
In  New  York,  on  good  land,  he  can  raise  as  much 
grain  or  grass  as  he  did  in  the  West  and  get  at 
least  one-third  more  per  unit  for  it."  Particular 
delight  is  expressed  in  the  truth  that  when  a  man 
sells  a  Western  farm  he  has  plenty  of  money  to 
buy  in  at  the  East  and  to  open  a  bank  account.  On 
the  basis  of  this,  better  buyers  than  can  be  found 
among  European   immigrants,   the   Rural  New 


Yorker  has  this  dream:  "The  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Ohio  river  east  to  the  Atlantic  is  to  see 
in  the  next  20  years  the  greatest  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  any  section  of  the  country."  This 
is  a  very  interesting  claim,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
realized  for  the  good  of  the  whole  couutry.  be- 
cause Westerners  do  not  enjoy  the  thought  of 
their  birth  places  being  populated  with  inferior 
people  and  would  delight  in  the  re-Americaniza- 
tion of  the  Eastern  farming  districts.  And  yet 
when  one  thinks  of  saving  his  birth  place  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mature  satisfaction  in  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  ideas  and  enterprises  which  the  Western 
spirit  actuates,  he  will  not  forsake  the  West  to 
save  the  East.  Revolutions  do  not  go  backward: 
the  course  of  empire  is  not  Eastward.  Therefore 
take  all  the  West  you  can  get ;  it  will  help  you 
forward,  as  you  seem  to  believe — but  you  will  not 
get  enough  to  hurt  the  West  nor  to  transfer  its 
destiny  to  your  stony  hillsides  and  narrow  valleys. 
The  West  is  not  transferable. 


Our  Pull  on  New  England. 

But  then  we  are  going  to  back-tire  on  this  far 
Eastern  ambition  in  true  Western  style,  and  wc 
speak  of  it  in  order  that  our  readers  in  all  parti 
of  the  State  may  know  that  they  are  welcome  to 
join  it  if  they  are  so  inclined.  Wholly  oblivious 
to  this  new  Eastern  peril,  which  we  have  set  forth 
above  for  the  first  time  in  California  eyes,  a  large 
number  of  New  Englanders  met  recently  in  San 
Franc:sco  and  formed  the  "New  England  Associa- 
tion of  California."  of  which  the  parent  body  is 
to  be  located  in  San  Francisco  and  it  is  intended 
to  have  branches  throughout  the  entire  State.  The 
objects  of  the  association  are  social  and  fraternal, 
and  it  hopes  by  co-operation  to  be  able  to  enter- 
tain all  comers  to  tin'  Panama-Pacific  Expos;tion 
in  1915.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  much  in- 
fluence can  be  exerted  upon  immigration  to  Cali- 
fornia "by  the  various  associations  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  individual  members  thereof, 
writing  friends  and  relatives  of  the  opportunities 
on  this  coast  as  compared  with  those  in  the  East, 
such  communications  bearing  weight  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  opinions  of  those  who  had 
lived  on  both  coasts."  We  are  certainly  willing 
to  match  the  drawing  power  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion against  the  prehensile  strength  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  manifested  through  its  adver- 
tising of  abandoned  farms — with  the  handicap  of 
having  to  explain  why  the  farms  came  to  be  aban- 
doned. We  apprehend  that  when  the  California 
New  England  Association  gets  a  good  hold  upon 
the  collars  of  its  Eastern  friends  and  relatives, 
the  glorious  opportunities  over  which  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  has  raptures,  will  be  notably  multi- 
plied. 


A  Boy  Baker. 

We  wept  a  few  weeks  ago  over  the  declaration 
of  a  California  teacher  of  school-cookery  that  she 
prefered  boys  as  pupils  because  they  were  more 
interested,  apt  and  diligent  and  she  thought  the 
girls  should  be  reserved  for  better  things  than 
housework.  In  spite  of  our  sadness,  things  seem 
to  be  going  that  way.  At  a  baking  contest  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  last  week  a  male  student, 
competing  with  sixty  girls,  received  the  second 
prize  in  the  bread-baking  contest.  Harold  Manion. 
Portland,  Ore.,  a  sophomore,  was  the  successful 
competitor,  missiug  the  first  award  only  by  a  close 
margin.  The  loaves  of  bread  entered  in  the  con- 
test were  tagged  with  a  number,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  judges  had  sampled  the  product  ami 
awarded  the  prizes  that  it  was  discovered  that 
Manion  had  won.    It  is  said  that  Manion  will 
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enter  Cornell  University  next  year,  and  we  are 
very  sorry  we  cannot  be  there  to  see  the  fun ! 

Endowment  of  Effort  for  More  Food. 

When  the  boys  take  to  housework  will  the 
women  grow  the  crops — with  the  eight-hour  law 
against  them?  That  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  agitation  to 
promote  food  production  is  getting  on  people's 
nerves.  Probably  the  only  new  piece  of  agricul- 
tural legislation  of  the  educational  stamp  which 
will  pass  the  present  Congress  is  a  law  which  will 
endow  demonstrations  of  possibilities  of  increas- 
ing food  supplies  through  county  experiment  plots 
and  instructors  furnished  by  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture. One  of  the  very  greatest  forces  con- 
tributing to  that  national  endowment  is  the  Na- 
tional Soil  Fertility  League  organized  and  pro- 
moted by  Howard  11.  dross  of  Chicago.  He  has 
propagated  the  faith  that  is  in  him  that  the 
worlds's  feeding  depends  upon  teaching  sciences 
involved  in  food  production  at  every  farm  gate, 
with  such  success  that  he  has  not  only  electrified 
financiers  and  transportation  magnates,  college 
teachers  and  Legislators,  but  he  has  the  whole 
country  dancing  to  the  music  of  his  pipes.  It  is 
not  strange  then  that  endowment,  which  he  per- 
haps did  not  foresee,  is  flowing  in  upon  his  won- 
derful movement.  It  is  telegraphed  from  Chicago 
this' week  that  a  gift  has  been  made  by  a  Chicago 
merchantilc  house  of  .+1,000,000  to  the-  cause  of 
scientific  farming  through  the  medium  of  the 
crop  improvement  committee  of  the  council  of 
Chicago  grain  exchanges.  Whether  Mr.  Gross  ex- 
pected and  planned  for  help  by  the  million  for 
his  propaganda  does  not  matter,  for  lie  knows 
what  to  do  witli  the  money  and  he  has  already 
proclaimed  the  gift  as  being  "right  in  line  with 
the  best  efforts  being  made  for  the  conservation 
of  agricultural  resources  of  the  Nation."  This  is 
only  one  of  the  recent  demonstrations  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  agricultural  science  and  the 
wider  teaching  of  it.  but  it  is  a  very  significant 
one.  Mr.  Gross'  plans  involve  billions  of  benefits 
and  he  can  handily  use  millions  to  attain  them. 
It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  the  city  people 
need  material  to  transport  and  trade  in  for 
their  own  profit  and  prosperity.  So  it  is,  but  it 
will  be  the  farmers'  fault  of  they  do  not  make 
money  with  him,  and  not  out  of  him.  This  whole 
world  movement,  ostensibly  for  the  farmer,  should 
show  him  clearly  that  he  should  do  more  for  him- 
self. Let  him  accept  advancement  for  the  world's 
purposes  and  apply  a  proper  share  of  it  for  his 
own  advancement. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Clovers,  Sorghum,  and  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  My  laud  is  sandy  loam.  It  has 
some  alkali.  In  wet  years  it  is  regarded  as  too 
damp  in  some  places.  Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation on  the  following  points  ?  I  have  prac- 
tically no  water  for  irrigation  and  I  feel  sure 
that  alfalfa  would  not  grow  without  it.  But  do 
you  think  that  clover  woidd  make  one  or  more 
cuttings  without  water?  I  have  never  seen  clover 
grown  here  as  a  field  crop  under  any  conditions. 
Is  there  anything  more  suitable  for  fodder  than 
sorghum?  I  know  that  sorghum  often  kills  stock. 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  regard  northern- 
grown  seed  potatoes  sufficiently  better  to  make 
it  worth  while  paying  freight  on  them  from  the 
State  of  Washington? — Beginner,  Ventura  county. 

Red  and  white  clover  are  less  tolerant  of 
drought  than  alfalfa,  which,  being  a  deep-rooting 
plant,  is  especially  commended  in  dry-farming 
undertakings.    Red  clover  will  grow  better  on 
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low  wet  lands  than  will  alfalfa,  but  the  land  must 
not  dry  out  or  the  red  clover  will  die  during  the 
dry  season.  None  of  the  plants  will  stand  much 
alkali.  Probably  there  is  no  plant  to  compare 
with  sorghum  for  a  summer  growth  with  limited 
moisture.  Green  sorghum  is  apt  to  kill  stock, 
especially  if  they  are  turned  from  dry  feed  upon 
it,  but  sorghum  which  is  cut  and  allowed  to 
wilt  before  feeding  is  not  considered  dangerous. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  the  superiority  of 
northern-grown  seed  potatoes,  not  only  in  this 
State,  but  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  they  are 
largely  depended  upon.  We  are  not  aware  that 
systematic  demonstration  by  comparative  tests 
has  been  made. 


Navel  and  Valencia  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  looking  over  the 
orange  districts  and  have  been  much  impressed 
with  what  seem  to  be  the  possibilities  of  this 
business.  I  find  that  many  walnut  groves  are 
being  cut  down  and  Valencia  oranges  planted; 
also  that  the  Navel  trees  are  being  eliminated  by 
budding  to  Valencias,  because  of  the  higher  price 
being  received  for  the  late-ripening  Valencias. 
Do  you  consider  this  a  uniformly  good  policy? 
Are  the  orchards  in  central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia being  planted  in  Navels,  and  is  there  any 
difference  in  soil  or  climate  requirements  of 
Navels  and  Valencias? — New  Comer,  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  no  particular  difference  in  the  soil  re- 
quirements of  Valencia  and  Navel  oranges.  They 
are  btoh  budded  on  the  same  root.  The  appar- 
ent desirability  of  Navel  oranges  in  the  upper 
citrus  districts  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pol- 
icy of  those  districts  at  the  present  time  is  to 
produce  an  early  orange.  This  they  could  not 
accomplish  by  growing  the  Valencia,  which  is 
considerably  later  and  would  probably  force  them 
to  market  fruit  in  midwinter  or  earl}-  spring, 
while  the  main  crop  of  southern  California  navels 
is  occupying  the  trade.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  Valencia  in  southern  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  late  and  that 
it  can  be  marketed  in  midsummer  and  early  au- 
tumn when  there  are  no  Navels  available  from 
anywhere. 

The  Olive  Acreage  at  the  South. 

To  the  Editor :  We  are  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing the  acreage  of  olives  in  southern  California 
in  the  counties  of  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Orange,  Riverside  and  San  Diego.  We 
have  been  advised  that  you  have  some  data  along 
these  lines,  and  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  could  furnish  this  information. — Manufac- 
turer, Los  Angeles. 

The  only  figures  we  have  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  olive  trees  in  the  counties  which  you  men- 
tion are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Equalization  for  1910,  and  they 
are  as  follows:  Ventura,  32,060;  Los  Angeles, 
362,910 ;  San  Bernardino,  54,000 ;  Orange,  21,365 ; 
Riverside,  36,352 ;  San  Diego,  31,970. 

These  would  average  about  100  trees  to  the 
acre.  You  could  not  get  much  of  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  product  available  by  the  number  of 
trees,  for  there  are  so  many  olive  trees  which 
are  disappointing  in  the  matter  of  bearing. 

Does  the  Mission  Olive  Need  Pollination? 

To  the  Editor :  By  reading  about  olive  culture, 
I  find  that  some  varieties  are  benefited  by  pollina- 
tion. My  orchard  is  planted  all  to  Mission  olives, 
and  is  not  very  productive.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  advise  me  what  variety  should  be  put  in  for 
pollination  purposes  and  about  how  many  trees  to 
the  acre.— P.  T.,  Folsom. 

Pollination  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  effec- 
tive for  some  varieties  of  olives,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Mission  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  de- 
termined.   The  Mission  seems  to  have  the  habit 
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of  maturing  properly  with  an  empty  pit,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  pollination  in  the 
case  of  that  variety  was  not  essential.  Certainly 
Mission  trees  have  borne  at  the  missions  for  de- 
cades, perhaps  for  a  century  or  more,  without 
association  with  any  other  variety.  Still  cross- 
pollination  might  be  useful.  We  are  simply  stat- 
ing presumptions  against  it.  One  can  only  an- 
swer from  demonstration. 


Moonshine  Farming. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  state,  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  what  influ- 
ence, if  any,  the  moon  has  on  plant  growth.  Are 
there  any  reliable  data  of  experiments  available? 
— F.  F.,  Turlock. 

Very  prolonged  investigation  by  the  Weather 
Bureau,  if  we  remember  correctly,  determined 
that  no  difference  was  found  in  planting  in  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  moon.  If  we  paid  any  attention 
to  it,  we  should  plant  in  the  dark  of  the  moon, 
so  as  to  get  the  plants  up  so  that  they  could  use 
the  little  more  light  which  the  moon  gives.  It 
is,  however,  more  important  to  have  the  soil  right 
than  the  moon. 


Sunburn  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  your  valued  recipe 
for  keeping  borers  from  young  trees  and  from  sun- 
burn. Have  followed  directions  and  pasted  same 
in  my  hat,  as  you  suggest.  But  will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  you  know  of  any  bad  results  from 
the  use  of  protectors  made  from  tar-paper?  Is 
a  protector  made  from  tar-paper  likely  to  injure 
the  young  tree? — C.  B.  F.,  Covelo. 

A  tar-paper  protector  is  the  best  device  we 
know  of  to  secure  a  good  sunburn  and  a  bunch  of 
borers.  Trees  incased  in  black  will  sunburn  when 
unprotected  trees  might  escape,  because  the  black 
covering  absorbs  and  intensifies  the  heat.  This 
was  fully  demonstrated  by  trial  twenty-five  years 
ago. 


Are  Moles  Vegetarians? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  whether  moles 
will  eat  vegetables  and  grains  or  not.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  they  do.  but  have  read  that  they 
eat  only  insects. — C.  A.  B.,  Guerneville. 

In  tests  made  to  determine  this  point  it  has 
been  reported  that  moles  in  confinement  have 
eaten  a  few  green  peas  rather  than  starve.  Other- 
wise it  is  well  established  that  they  do  not  eat 
vegetable  substances,  though  they  do  upset  roots 
and  perhaps  may  break  into  them  in  pursuit  of 
grub-steaks,  which  they  do  enjoy. 


Cut  Them  Back  Once. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  nice  thrifty  two- 
year-old  almond  trees  which  I  did  not  "top"  this 
spring.  The  limbs  are  from  about  four  to  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  and  as  the  summer  is  going  to 
be  dry,  with  no  chance  to  irrigate,  I  wonder  if 
it  would  not  be  best  to  "top"  them  yet?  What 
do  you  think? — P.  A.,  Lodi. 

Surely  cut  them  back  to  a  shoot  of  this  year's 
growth,  removing  about  a  third  of  last  year's 
growth,  perhaps.  This  ought  to  give  you  a  lower 
and  better  branching,  and  may  also  give  the  trees 
a  better  chance  on  scant  moisture  later  in  the  sea- 
son, as  you  suggest. 

Orange  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  What  about  planting  the  seed 
from  St.  Michael's  oranges  for  a  seed-bed  to  be 
budded  to  valencias?  Also,  how  about  using 
grapefruit  seed  for  planting? — J.  W.  C,  Rivera. 

Good  plump  St.  Michael's  seeds  would  be  all 
right  if  you  des;re  to  use  sweet  seedling  stock. 
Grapefruit  seedlings  are  good  and  quite  widely 
used,  though  the  general  preference  is  for  sour- 
stock  seedlings. 
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Pruning  Vines  and  Spring  Frosts 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess  by 
L.  Bon.net  of  the  University  of  California.] 

Injury  by  spring  frosts  to  the  vines  can  almost 
always  be  avoided  by  very  early  or  by  very  late 
pruning,  according  to  the  results  of  experiments 
carried  out  by  L.  Ravaz,  professor  of  Viticulture. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  de- 
termine which  was  better,  early  or  late  pruning. 
They  were  carried  out  on  the  variety  Aramon, 
grafted  on  Rupestris  St.  George,  planted  in  1903. 
Since  then  every  row  of  vines  was  pruned  as 
follows:  Row  9,  immediately  after  picking  the 
grapes  or  toward  the  end  of  September;  row  10, 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaves  or  about  the  beginning 
of  November;  row  11,  during  December  or  the 
first  days  of  January;  row  12,  when  the  vines 
commenced  to  bleed,  about  the  end  of  February; 
row  13,  at  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  during 
March ;  row  14,  when  the  buds  at  the  end  of  the 
canes  measured  about  two  inches.  The  system  of 
pruirng  applied  was  the  "goblet,"  with  two  buds 
on  each  spur. 

Relative  Start  of  Growth. — The  influence  of  the 
time  of  pruning  on  the  sprouting  of  the  buds  is 
given  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  num- 
bers show  the  delay  in  days  for  each  row  on  the 
sprouting  of  the  earliest  row. 

Row  1906  1907    1908    1909    1910    1911    1912  Average 
9   ..  3       ..         5        9       14       15       15  10.1 

10  ..  1  1        1        1        1        1  10 

11  ..  3       ..         1        2        3        1       14  4.0 

12  ..  5       ..        9        8        3        6       ..  6.2 

13  ..10       ..       16       11        5       11       ..  10.6 

14  ..15       ..       24       28       19       16  20.4 

This  table  shows  that  row  10  pruned  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaves  is  always  the  earliest  to  sprout. 
After  it  comes  row  11,  then  sometimes  row  9, 
sometimes  row  12.  Rows  13  and  14  are  the  latest 
in  sprouting  and  the  delay  may  reach  28  days. 

Frost  Occurrence. — The  lateness  in  the  start  of 
the  growth  preserves  the  vines  from  early  frosts. 
For  instance,  on  April  1,  1911,  rows  9,  13,  and  14 
escaped  frost,  while  rows  10,  11  and  12  were 
slightly  damaged.  On  April  6,  1911,  the  same 
results  were  recorded.  If  late  spring  frosts  were 
more  common  than  early  ones,  the  delay  of  the 
vegetation  might  be  very  dangerous,  for  the 
young  shoots  are  more  sensitive  to  frost  than 
comparatively  old  shoots.  Generally  it  will  be 
better  to  delay  the  sprouting  of  the  buds. 

Other  Effects. — Very  early  and  very  late  prun- 
ing not  only  delay  the  sprouting  of  the  vines,  but 
also  the  blossoming,  the  "verasion"  and  the 
ripening  of  the  grapes. 

The  earliness  of  the  blossoming  is  generally 
unfavorable  for  the  setting  of  the  flowers,  because 
of  the  low  temperature  prevailing  at  that  time. 
Later,  the  blossoming  is  favored  by  a  higher  tem- 
perature more  favorable  for  pollination,  hence 
more  compact  bunches  or  heavier  crops  of  grapes. 
We  all  know  that  the  clusters  of  the  second  crop 
are  always  more  compact  than  those  of  the  first. 

The  vigor  of  the  vine  is  influenced  by  the  time 
of  pruning.  The  vines  of  row  9  are  weakened; 
stumps  and  canes  are  smaller  than  those  of  all 
other  rows.  In  row  10,  the  vinos  are  constantly 
the  most  vigorous,  but  those  of  rows  12,  13  and 
14  show  very  slight  differences  of  vigor. 

Effect  on  Bearing. — For  the  producion  the  rows 
pruned  very  late — 13  and  14— give  the  largest 
crops,  and  th:s  alone  may  account  for  the  slight 
difference  in  vigor  noticed.  It  also  shows  that  if 
late  pruned  vines  produce  the  most  it  is  because 
they  escape  frost  regularly. 

On  the  quality,  very  early  and  very  late  pruning 
have  very  little  effect,  especially  in  southern  dis- 
tricts, with  an  early  variety  such  as  the  Aramon. 

Conclusions. — Very  late  pruning  part'ally  pre- 
serves the  vines  from  spring  frosts,  and  this  is  a 
great  advantage.  It  does  not  weaken  the  vines — 
at  least  in  those  used  in  these  experiments — and 
it  increases  the  crop. 

In  large  vineyards  it  is  inconvenient  or  impos- 
sible to  prune  all  the  vmes  very  late.  Not  only 
would  a  very  large  force  of  primers  be  necessary, 
but  much  of  the  winter  vineyard  work,  such  /is 


plowing,  irrigating,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned so  late  that  in  many  cases  it  could  not  be 
done  at  all.  This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by 
the  device  of  double  pruning. 

Double  Pruning. — In  double  pruning  the  vines 
are  pruned  as  usual  at  any  time  during  the  win- 
ter, with  the  exception  that  the  spurs  are  left  lb 
to  18  inches  long.  The  buds  at  the  end  of  these 
long  spurs  start  first,  while  those  at  the  base  re- 
main dormant.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  the  spurs 
are  cut  back  to  two  buds,  as  in  ordinary  pruning. 
The  base  buds  from  which  the  crop  is  to  be  ob- 
tained are  thus  kept  back  for  15  to  20  days,  which 
is  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  except 
in  very  exceptional  seasons. 

Bleeding. — Some  people  are  afraid  of  the  in- 
creased bleeding  which  follows  late  pruning.  But 
what  is  the  proof  that  bleeding  is  injurious  to 
the  vine?  The  sap  is  almost  entirely  water.  The 
amount  of  water  lost  represents  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  contained  in  the  soil. 

Moreover,  this  increased  bleeding  can  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  a  device  mentioned  by  Ravaz. 
which  has  long  been  a  regular  practice  in  certain 
vineyards  of  Medoc.  This  consists  in  pruning  the 
vines  as  already  described  for  the  first  part  of 
double  pruning,  and  then  instead  of  waiting  until 
buds  start,  the  top  buds,  that  is,  all  the  buds  but 
two  or  three  at  the  base  of  the  spurs,  are  removed 
immed'ately.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  going 
over  the  vineyard  twice  and  entirely  prevents 
any  increase  of  bleeding.  The  late  starting  of  the 
base  buds  is,  as  Ravaz  has  shown,  due,  not  to  the 
starting  of  the  top  buds,  but  simply  to  the  length 
of  cane  above  them,  which  is  just  as  effective 
whether  the  top  buds  are  present  or  not. 

California  Results. — Results  corroborating  those 
of  Ravaz  have  been  obtained  this  year  at  Modesto, 
where  experiments  on  early  and  late  pruning  have 
hi-en  carried  out.  Some  details  on  these  results 
will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 


THE  NEW  ETTERSBURG  FAMILY  OF 
STRAWBERRIES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Alrert  F.  Etter.] 

Four  years  ago  I  gave  the  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  a  detailed  report  on  cer- 
tain strawberry  hybridization  work  I  was  carry- 
ing on,  and  I  have  continued  since  that  time. 
Though  I  am  still  young  in  years,  it  is  now  28 
years  since  I  took  up  this  work  of  creating  a  new 
family  of  strawberries.  I  say  "new  family,"  be- 
cause new  it  is :  young  and  robust  and  new  in  the 


Old  Standard  Berries  and  Ettersburg  Family  on  the  Right 


blood  of  several  species  never  before  brought 
under  cultivation.  As  might  be  expected  with 
the  blendmg  of  several  wild  species  we  have  se- 
cured many  and  varied  characters  that  are  new  in 
the  strawberry  world. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  varia- 
t;on  or  form  possibilities,  the  new  family  of  ber- 
ries I  have  built  up  is  four  times  as  rich  as  the  old. 
That  is  to  say,  the  strawberry  world  from  now  on 


is  going  to  be  four  times  as  big  as  it  has  been 
heretofore. 

The  Family  Name. — Inasmuch  as  the  work  1 
have  done  represents  no  established  type  or 
species,  but  the  blending  into  multo-hybrids  of 
several  wild  species  and  numerous  varieties  of 
standard  sorts,  it  is  only  fair  with  me  and  fair 
with  the  world  that  this  proud  addition  to  this 
part:cular  branch  of  horticulture  should  go  out 
into  the  world  under  a  distinct  famliy  name  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  more  fixed  and  uni- 
form types  of  ordinary  standard  sorts.  So  I 
have  decided  to  call  them  collectively  the  "Ettcrs- 
burg"  family  of  strawberries. 

In  the  old  line,  varieties  have  had  names  dis- 
tinctly their  own  that  sometimes  signified  some- 
thing, and  as  often,  nothing.  Now,  I  propose  a 
reform.   This  family  is  very  much  my  own. 

Like  Etter  and  the  Ettersburg  Experiment 
place,  "they  just  growed."  Indeed,  for  many 
years  we  called  it  an  "Experimental  Place"  be- 
cause it  was  so  near  doubtful,  but  it  is  on  a  firm 
footing  now. 

The  New  Ancestry. — The  Ettersburg  family 
of  strawberries  have  been  created  largely  out  of 
material  that  horticulturists  heretofore  have  had 
no  use  for.  Like  their  author  and  the  station  of 
their  iiirth,  they  come  into  the  world  "young, 
poor  and  robust."  And  now,  they  are  to  be 
lined  up  to  go  out  into  the  world  not  as  individ- 
uals, but  collectively,  for  in  unity  there  is 
strength. 

They  are  neither  pests  or  shirks,  but  cut  on 
lines  to  do  business  in  a  business  world.  They 
will  not  only  be  workers  in  the  garden  and  fleld, 
but  a  standing  advertisement  for  Ettersburg 
and  Etter. 

To  Go  By  Number.— They  will  all  be  "Etters- 
burg" varieties,  but  each  distinct  variety  will 
carry  the  number  they  live  under  from  the  time 
they  first  pronr'se  to  amount  to  something  in  my 
grounds  here.  Thus  they  will  be  known  in  the 
world  as  "Ettersburg  No.  80,"  "Ettersburg  No. 
94,  etc." 

In  the  past  something  like  six  thousand  varie- 
ties, or,  plainly  speaking,  hybrid  seedlings  have 
been  fruited.  From  this  number  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
varieties  have  finally  been  selected  as  desirable, 
and  are  being  propagated  with  the  view  of  plac- 
ing the  plants  on  the  market  next  season.  Among 
these  are  berries  with  character  never  before 
developed  among  strawberries.  Not  only  ha\" 
we  new  and  unique  flavors,  but  a  new  and  most 
desirable  feature  in  a  solid  structure  berry,  like 
onto  a  cling  peach,  that  will  stand  any  amount 
of  boiling  without  going  to  pieces.  This  feature 
gives  the  canning  trade  an  ideal  not  found  among 
standard  sorts.  We  get  the  cling  core  structure 
from  the  native  Beach  strawberry,  and  from  the 
wild  Alpine  strawberry  we  get  another  new  feat- 
ure— a  berry  that  readily  picks  from  the  plant  free 
of  the  husk  or  calyx  cup  with 
little  or  no  abrasion.  Four  varie- 
ties of  these  huskless  berries*  have 
now  appeared,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  no  two  are  closely  related, 
so  the  way  seems  clear  to  carry 
the  work  forward  to  secure  many 
varieties  Avith  this  labor-savin-; 
feature. 

Not  only  will  certain  of  these 
varieties  thrive  and  produce  abun- 
dantly under  conditions  of  heat 
and  drouth  where  we  never  have 
been  able  to  grow  such  vegetables 
as  cabbage,  corn,  beans,  melons, 
etc.,  but  hedging  in  on  the  other 
side  we  are  getting  varieties  that 
hold  most  of  the  blossoms  beneath 
the  foliage  in  some  varieties,  and 
others  the  blossoming  season  is 
deferred  until  practically  all  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  past. 

So  far,  the  work  is  scarcely 
begun.  The  varieties  that  will 
now  be  offered  to  the  public,  interesting  though 
they  are,  will  be  followed  by  dozens,  yes  hundreds, 
of  new  and  distinct  varieties  of  berries  such  as  the 
world  has  not  known  before.  Just  at  present  there 
are  growing  here  5000  hybrid  seedlings  embracing 
the  blood  of  from  two  to  six  species  in  their  make- 
up. One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  from  out  of  this 
lot  of  over  100  distinct  combinations  there  must 
appear  some  spleudid  varieties.    The  variations 
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breeders  that  a  wide  field  of  possibilities  are  just 
before  us. 

Later  in  the  season  I  will  give  the  readers  of 
the  Press  another  article  telling  of  some  of  the 
results  this  season  brings  forth. 

Briceland,  Humboldt  County. 

SUCKERING  PEACH  TREES  FOR  FRUIT 
AND  WOOD. 

|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
A  departure  from  standard  methods  in  the  way 
of  securing  fine  peaches,  and  a  good  crop  of  them, 
is  being  practiced  and  advocated  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Hogan,  foreman  of  the  Visalia  Fruit  and  Land 
Company  ranch  about  a  mile  north  of  Visalia. 
It  consists  of  rubbing  off  early  in  the  season  all 
the  suckers  or  water  sprouts  that  ought,  not  to  be 
there,  and  thus  letting  light  and  air  both  into 
the  center  of  the  tree  and  into  each  branch,  rather 
than  to  wait  until  pruning  time  before  removing 
them.  From  the  looks  of  the  trees  on  the  ranch 
the  proposition  is  well  worth  at  least  a  trial  on  a 
small  block  of  trees  on  every  peach  orchard  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Hogan  states  that  he  has  been  practicing 
the  system  for  18  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  that  upon  his  recommendation  a  num- 
ber of  peach  growers  have  tried  it  out,  especially 
around  Kingsburg,  with  entire  satisfaction.  His 
first  experiment  was  made  upon  four  trees  in  the 
center  of  a  Tulare  county  orchard,  and  that  these 
lues  averaged  48  pounds  more  of  No.  1  peaches 
than  did  the  trees  handled  in  the  regular  way. 

The  suckering  is  done  twice  in  the  season,  first 
at  the  beginning  of  May  and  the  second  time  to- 
ward the  end  of  June.  If  a  person  has  not  tried 
it  before,  he  can  get  good  results  even  if  he  does 
nothing  until  the  first  of  July,  but  the  sooner 
the  shoots  are  removed  the  more  energy  is  saved 
the  tree,  and  the  better  the  crop  and  the  less 
trouble  there  is  to  it. 

On  first  going  over  every  shoot  that  is  not 
wanted  later  on  is  rubbed  off  both  the  standards 
and  the  fruit  wood.  This  thins  out  the  branches 
where  the  fruit  is  forming  and  lets  air  and  sun- 
light into  them,  and  into  the  tree,  whereas  if  the 
shoots  are  all  left  on  the  peaches  that  are  too 
shaded  are  small,  poorly  -colored  and  of  poor 
qualit}^.  It  also  permits  the  formation  of  good 
fruit  all  through  the  center  of  the  tree. 

These  shoots,  besides  keeping  out  air  and  sun- 
shine, also  take  up  a  lot  of  sap  and  strength. 
This  strength  is  saved  for  the  fruit  and  for  the 
wood  that  is  not  removed,  so  that  the  trees  can 
produce  a  large  crop  of  peaches  without  feeling 
it  any  more  than  they  would  of  they  were  to 
produce  a  lot  of  surplus  shoots,  or  water  sprouts. 
First  it  saves  the  vitality  for  the  fruit ;  then  it  lets 
in  light  and  air  to  mature  that  fruit. 

These  benefits  are  for  the  same  year  that  the 
suckering  is  done,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  benefit,  as  the  shoots  that  are  left  make 
good,  mature  fruit  wood  for  future  use.  Trees 
that  are  only  pruned  will  often  be  so  shaded  in- 
side that  all  the  shoots  on  the  standards,  or  in- 
side of  the  tree  will  be  spindling  and  die  out,  or  at 
least  not  make  good  branches  for  fruit,  and  the 
buds  that  form  will  also  be  so  weak  that  good 
peaches  cannot  develop  from  them.  With  air, 
light  and  no  surplus  shoots  to  draw  the  sap  away 
these  make  good  strong  branches  for  future  use. 

On  the  ranch,  for  instance,  is  a  blocK  of  old 
peach  trees  that  had  been  allowed  for  years  to 
urow  heavenward  and  most  of  the  new.  wood  and 
fruit  was  naturally  on  top.  A  year  ago  last  Janu- 
yar  the  standards  were  cut  back  to  about  8V2 
feet  above  ground.  In  the  spring  water  sprouts 
came  out  all  along  these  standards,  and  all  were 
rubbed  off,  except  only  those  that  were  to  be 
kept  for  fruit,  and  at  the  date  of  the  writing. 
May  2,  there  appears  to  be  as  much  fruit  wood 
on  those  trees  as  mature  trees  could  stand,  and 
pretty  severe  thinning  will  have  to  be  done  all 
over,  the  peaches  have  set  so  thick. 

In  four-year-old  trees  taken  in  hand  the  same 
time  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  both  wood 
and  fruit. 

The  time  taken  in  suckering  is  of  very  little 
account.  Mr.  Hogan  states  that  an  ordinary  farm 
hand  can  go  over  a  four-year-old  tree  in  about 
four  minutes,  after  a  little  practice,  and  a  ma- 
ture tree  that  has  been  cut  back  in  about  twice 


the  time.  From  the  way  a  little  suckering  was 
done  by  Mr.  Hogan  this  seems  to  be  well  within 
the  time  limit.  When  a  man  has  to  think  out 
just  what  to  pull  off  it  will  take  him  several  mi- 
nutes to  go  over  a  tree,  but  the  fresh  shoots  can  be 
rubbed  off  as  quickly  as  a  man  can  touch  them, 
and  with  a  little  practice  there  is  neither  much 
time  lost  in  thinking  how  to  do  it  nor  in  doing  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  suckering,  the  shoots 
are  tougher,  and  a  pair  of  shears  may  be  con- 
venient. Then  only  those  shoots  are  removed 
that  have  been  overlooked  before,  so  the  sucker- 
ing takes  only  about  half  the  time  of  the  first. 

That  doesn't  sound  like  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cess. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  nothing  at  all 
owing  to  the  pruning  it  saves  in  winter.  If  the 
surplus  shoots  are  not  removed  in  summer  they 
have  to  be  in  the  winter,  which  is  apparent  at 
first  thought.  As  shoots  they  can  be  pulled  off 
as  fast  as  a  man's  hand  can  run  along  a  branch. 
As  hard  wood  they  require  the  use  of  shears,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  cutting  off 
a  good  sized  piece  of  wood  and  in  pulling  off  a 
soft  sucker. 

The  result  is  that  the  ordinary  pruning  is  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  cutting  back  fruit  wood. 
This  wood  is  also  all  over  the  tree  and  not  crowd- 
ed together.  By  this  system  only  one-fourth  the 
amount  of  brush  is  said  to  be  removed,  as  is  re- 
quired with  ordinary  good  pruning.  That  is  a 
good  deal  easier  on  the  man,  and  on  the  tree,  and 
if  the  saving  to  the  tree  does  not  go  to  fruit  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  it  does  go  to,  and  fruit  what  the 
grower  is  after. 

This  suckering  is  most  needed  while  the  tree  is 
young  and  trying  to  make  a  good  wood  growth. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
There  is  no  citrus  district  of  the  State  in  which 
such  rapid  development  is  going  on  as  that  of 
central  California,  and  no  other  district  which 
will  have  such  a  great  influence  on  the  whole  in- 
dustry from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  possi- 
bilities, therefore,  of  the  district  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  citrus  growers  everywhere  in  the 
State,  whether  they  ever  see  the  country  or  not. 

Boosters  in  the  district  seriously  state  that  they 
once  thought  the  possibilities  were  unlimited,  but 
now  think  that  they  are.  They  then  calmly  name 
an  area  of  probable  cultural  profit  that  is  prac- 
tically without  limit,  and  claim  an  eager  world 
for  their  market  and  at  present  early  prices.  The 
district  which  they  state  will  probably  be  satis- 
factory for  orange-growing  is  a  strip  about  80 
miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  foothills  from  Mount  Campbell 
in  Fresno  county  south  into  Kern  county,  which 
in  some  ways  is  about  correct. 

An  extension  much  farther  south  than  oranges 
are  grown  now  is  hindered  by  the  difficulty  in 
securing  water,  and  extension  north  by  soil  con- 
ditions, although  oranges  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties are  grown  very  successfully  at  Clovis,  Fres- 
no county,  and  some  other  places  where  soil  and 
situation  are  favorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  the  land  in  this  strip,  either  on  account 
of  the  way  it  lies  or  on  account  of  soil  and  water, 
will  not  be  used  to  grow  oranges  or  other  citrus 
fruits. 

Whether  the  above  forecast  of  the  future  is 
correct  or  not,  there  is  certainly  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  acreage  that  is  coming  into  bearing,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  unused  land  that  will 
before  many  years  have  passed  be  producing  or- 
anges heavily  and  having  a  decided  influence  on 
the  markets. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
central  California  citrus  belt,  there  are  several 
important  differences  between  the  oranges  raised 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  and  those  in  the  south 
and  in  the  cultural  problems  of  the  two  sections. 
It  is  these  differences  that  will  exert  a  greater 
influence  on  the  whole  industry  than  would  be 
exerted  if  no  great  differences  existed,  and  if  it 
were  merely  a  question  of  the  opening  of  a  large 
amount  of  new  territory  in  which  conditions  were 


though  it  can  be  started  at  any  age  that  suckers 
are  there,  or  old  trees  can  be  forced  to  start  nu- 
merous shoots  by  cutting  back. 

When  trees  have  just  reached  a  balance  be- 
tween fruit  production  and  wood  growth  there 
will  hardly  be  any  suckers  come  up,  and  pruning 
will  have  to  be  directed  toward  forcing  just  the 
right  amount  of  growth  every  season.  On  eight- 
year-old  trees,  for  instance,  lots  of  fine  looking 
wood  was  seen,  and  lots  of  peaches  on  it,  but 
hardly  a  sucker  except  near  the  trunk. 

Different  varieties  of  neaches  require  different 
handling,  but  if  the  owner  knows  his  trees  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  the  right  kind  of 
care  to  any  variety. 

This  suckering  is  naturally  to  be  limited  to 
vigorous  growing  trees  like  peaches,  but  in  head- 
ing up  other  kinds  of  trees  it  has  also  been  tried. 
On  the  ranch,  for  instance,  is  a  block  of  beauti- 
fully shaped  and  vigorous  young  prune  trees. 
These  were  set  out  the  season  before  this,  and 
were  cut  back  in  the  regular  way.  Naturally 
shoots  came  out  all  over  the  top,  but  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  fight  each  other  until  fall,  and 
then  having  a  lot  of  them  removed,  a  man  went 
over  quickly  and  rubbed  off  those  that  would 
later  have  to  be  cut  back  anyway,  and  others 
made  nearly  twice  the  growth  they  would  other- 
wise have  made,  and  there  were  no  young 
"would-be"  standards  to  cut  off  in  the  winter. 

How  this  system  either  on  young  trees  or  grow- 
ing peaches  is  going  to  work  elsewhere  cannot  be 
said.  It  certainly  looks  good  in  Tulare  county. 
Mr.  Hogan  claims  that  those  who  have  tried  it 
are  pleased  with  it,  and  from  an  examination  of 
the  orchard  it  looks  worth  a  trial  anywhere. 


approximately  the  same  as  in  the  older  districts. 

What  the  Differences  Are. — The  two  main  dif- 
ferences between  the  fruit  of  the  south  and  that 
of  the  north,  as  the  oranges  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  closely  resemble  those  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
are  that  the  oranges  of  the  north  are  much  earlier 
than  those  of  the  south,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
when  both  are  in  their  best  condition,  the  south- 
ern oranges  probably  average  a  very  little 
smoother  and  of  better  quality  than  the  others. 
Ultimately,  when  orange  culture  is  brought  to  a 
better  condition,  it  is  hoped  that  the  quality  of 
the  northern  orange  will  be  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  southern  fruit,  although  it  is  a  fine  thing 
as  it  is,  when  fully  ripe,  and  there  is  then  not 
a  great  deal  of  improvement  possible.  The  other 
main  differences  are  greater  freedom  from  frost, 
freedom  from  black,  red,  yellow,  purple  or  other 
injurious  scales,  and  from  injurious  insects  gen- 
erally, excepting  only  the  thrips.  The  cost  of 
land  is  also  less  than  in  the  south,  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  oranges  nor 
the  method  of  cultivation,  although  it  will  cause 
a  greater  amount  of  planting  than  would  be  done 
if  the  cost  of  establishing  a  grove  were  greater 
and  affect  the  market  in  this  way. 

The  quality  of  the  land  and  its  position  is  a 
thing  that  is  of  great  importance  in  considering 
the  proposition  of  orange  culture.  As  before  in- 
dicated, the  citrus  belt  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  foothills.  These  foothills  are  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Fair  Oaks  district  that 
was  discussed  in  an  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  early  this  year,  though  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  is  that  the  Fair  Oaks  soil 
closely  resembles  much  of  that  in  the  Tulare 
district. 

Near  the  Fair  Oaks  district  the  valley  merges 
gently  into  the  foothills  and  the  foothills  into 
the  mountains,  and  all  of  the  groves  are  on  the 
rolling  land.  The  hills,  however,  make  irrigation 
from  wells  impossible,  taking  the  citrus  district 
as  a  whole,  and  the  gentle  roll  of  the  hills  makes 
bringing  water  along  them  in  ditch  or  pipe  easy. 

On  the  other  hand,  along  the  Tulare  foothills 
there  is  quite  an  abrupt  line  between  hill  and 
valley.  The  groves  climb  up  in  some  places  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile,  but  unless  they  happen 
to  be  in  a  cove  or  sheltered  place,  seldom  get 
higher.   The  fact  that  all  water  has  to  be  hoisted 
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from  the  bottom  of  a  well  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  grove  effectually  prevents 
them  from  getting  much  higher  than  they 
do.  Then  all  the  water  in  most  of  the 
district  comes  from  wells  and  pumps,  not 
over  the  hills  in  ditches. 

Son.  and  Location. — This  relation  of 
foothills  and  valley  forces  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  groves  onto  the  floor  of  the 
valley.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they 
hug  the  foothills,  even  if  few  get  up 
there,  and  seldom  get  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  away  from  them.  Proximity  to 
the  hills  seems  to  give  them  most  of  the 
advantages  of  early  ripening,  protection 
from  severe  frosts,  superior  quality,  and 
keeps  them  from  injury  by  sub-irrigation. 
Far  out  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  in 
ditch-irrigated  country,  the  rise  of  the 
water-table  and  frosts  seem  to  be  the  main 
discouragements  toward  orange-growing 
commercially. 

Right  close  to  the  hills  the  water  is 
generally  deeper  in  the  ground  than  far- 
ther out,  and  pumping  and  irrigation  is 
more  expensive  than  it  is  farther  out,  but 
people  pay  more  to  get  good  land  close 
in  than  they  will  pay  a  couple  of  miles 
distant. 

The  soil  is  of  three  main  types,  al- 
though there  are  small  tracts  of  other 
kinds  of  soil  also.  Usually  that  on  the 
hill-slopes  and  close  to  them  is  of  the 
kind  called  "dry  bog,"  which  term  is 
much  more  attractive  than  the  term 
"adobe,"  which  is  applied  elsewhere.  The 
merits  of  this  and  the  demerits  are  well 
known  everywhere  in  California.  For 
orange-growing  it  means  an  enduring  soil 
and  one  that  will  need  less  fertilizing 
than  a  light  soil  requires. 

The  location,  if  not  the  soil,  gives  an 
earlier  fruit  than  is  secured  below,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  superior.  One  grower,  for 
instance,  stated  that  the  oranges  at  the 
top  of  a  row  at  the  foothills  were  ten 
days  earlier  in  ripening  than  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  row,  650  feet  distant,  and  on 
the  valley  floor.  The  difference  in  ele- 
vation, at  a  guess,  in  this  grove  would 
be  about  50  feet. 

The  next  kind  of  land  is  familiar  to 
most  Californians,  and  rejoices  in  the  at- 
tractive name,  "hog  wallows."  The  name 
was  made  to  suit  its  appearance,  and  the 
unfavorable  opinion  held  concerning  it. 
The  land  is  all  hillocks  and  hollows,  and 
is  almost  invariably  underlaid  by  a  hard- 
pan  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  more  than  a  foot.  Although 
neither  of  these  soils  is  usually  considered 
first-class,  they  are  very  good  in  produc- 
ing oranges.  The  "hog  wallows"  furnish 
practically  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  hard- 
pan  found  in  much  of  the  country  east 
of  Sacramento.  The  soil  is  something 
like  a  medium  loam  in  texture,  but  is 
like  a  rock  when  dry  and  uncultivated, 
and  contains  a  high  percentage  of  iron 
and  potash.  In  fact,  the  probability  is 
that  one  reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
hardpan  is  the  potash  salts  that  washed 
down  with  other  cementing  material  to 
the  level  of  the  hardpan. 

The  third  type  of  soil  is  the  sandy 
loam  of  the  valley,  and  from  its  appear- 
ance  it  seems  also  to  contain  considerable 
iron.  It  also  is  often  underlaid  by  hard- 
pan. 

Much  of  the  hardpan  in  the  district 
seems  to  be  disintegrated  by  moisture  and 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  so  that  blasting  is 
generally  done  only  when  the  hardpan  is 
of  the  wrong  type  or  is  too  close  to  the 
surface.  Under  the  hardpan  the  soil  is 
good  and  can  be  penetrated  by  the  roots. 
Around  Fair  Oaks,  it  will  be  remembered, 
blasting  was  found  advisable,  not  on  ac- 
count of  hardpan,  but  because  of  the  clos.' 
text ure  of  the  soil  a  foot  or  so  beneath 
the  surface,  and  that  the  soil  was  mostly 
only  about  four  feet  deep. 

The  Tulare  county  soil  has  done  so  well 


during  the  early  years  of  the  life  of  most 
groves  that  fertilization  has  not  been 
practiced  very  systematically  or  thorough 
ly,  though  after  the  district  attains  its 
final  working  condition  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  be  found  as  profitable  to  fertilize 
heavily  as  it  has  proved  in' districts  of 
older  trees  or  lighter  soils. 

Tiik  Oranges. — Probably  fertilization  in 
a  scientific  manner  will  also  improve  the 
quality  of  the  oranges,  which,  it  is  re 
membered,  are  much  earlier,  though  pos 
sibly  inferior  to  those  of  the  south.  The 
navels  were,  for  instance,  practically  all 
shipped  during  November  and  December 
last  year,  only  a  few  going  the  latter 
half  of  December.  The  fact  that  these 
oranges  are  rushed  off  to  the  market  is 
without  doubt  the  reason  for  a  rather  poor 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and 
when  they  are  kept  later  they  will  be  of 
greatly  superior  quality. 

As  long  as  the  production  is  only  suffi 
cient  to  supply  this  early  market,  there 
will  be  little  competition  with  the  south 
ern  oranges.  There  is,  however,  such  a 
vast  amount  of  territory  which  is  being 
planted  out  and  can  be  planted,  both  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
that  ultimately  these  oranges  apparently 
must  be  held  over  into  the  period  where 
the  south  now  ships  exclusively.  It  is 
for  this  period  that  the  southern  growers 
should  feel  interested.  The  south  appar 
ently  has  the  advantage  in  the  yield  per 
acre.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  retain 
it  or  increase  the  advantage  after  both 
districts  are  fertilizing  to  the  limit  of 
profit  is  another  question. 

For  the  fruit  itself  the  north,  so  the 
growers  and  shippers  claim,  will  have  the 
advantage,  during  this  period,  in  quality 
This  may  seem  a  queer  statement  to  make 
after  others  that  have  preceded  it,  but 
there  are  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  big  profit  to  north 
ern  growers  now  comes  from  having  early 
oranges — the  earlier  the  better — and  near 
ly  all  fruit  is  shipped  as  early  as  it  can 
be,  and  therefore  not  in  first-class  condi 
tion.  The  first  shipped  southern  oranges 
are  also  not  as  good  as  they  might  be. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  early  mar- 
ket is  supplied  through  competition  from 
groves  here  and  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
quality,  after  the  first  rush  to  market,  will 
make  the  price,  and  the  fruit  will  be  held 
until  it  is  in  its  best  condition. 

When  these  oranges  are  held  back  until 
in  first-class  condition  they  will  come  in 
competition  with  the  southern  oranges 
now  sold  in  December  and  January,  and 
as  the  northern  fruit  will  have  fully  a 
month's  advantage  in  ripeness,  it  evi- 
dently, for  the  time  being,  will  have  the 
advantage  in  the  markets.  At  all  events, 
the  oranges  shipped  from  Tulare  county 
just  at  the  end  of  the  season  seem  to  out- 
sell those  of  the  south,  and  are  much  riper 
and  in  better  condition. 

It  is  claimed  in  the  north  that  enough 
navels  will  never  be  grown  to  extend  the 
marketing  season  too  long,  and  that  all 
will  always  be  shipped  by  the  last  of 
January,  before  their  quality  has  begun 
to  deteriorate  appreciably. 

How  Long  They  Wii.i.  Keep. — Tulare 
navels  are  said  to  be  at  their  best  the 
latter  half  of  December,  though  they  will 
keep  until  the  first  of  March  or  even 
later.  The  longer  they  remain  on  the 
tree  the  coarser  they  will  become,  so  that 
under  any  circumstances  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  get  them  to  the  market  with- 
out too  long  a  wait.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  can  be  kept  on  the  tree  without  de- 
teriorating enough  to  affect  their  market 
price  to  an  appreciable  degree.  As  it  is, 
they  are  now  practically  all  shipped  be- 
fore they  are  in  first-class  condition. 

Keeping  the  oranges  later  will  partly 
offset  a  great  advantage  that  the  north 
now  enjoys — a  considerable  immunity 
from  serious  frosts.   The  frosts,  however. 


can  be  protected  against  and  at  the  best 
are  seldom  very  injurious,  so  will  not 
be  a  great  trouble  or  expense  at  the  worst. 

If  it  happens  that  all  oranges  continue 
to  be  shipped  as  early  as  at  present,  so 
much  the  better  for  everybody  concerned, 
but  that  seems  doubtful  the  way  the  acre 
age  is  increasing  and  the  great  possibili 
ties  for  a  further  increase. 

A  somewhat  similar  relation  exists  re- 
garding the  valencias  of  the  north  and  of 
the  south,  as  these  are  hurried  to  the 
market  in  time  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
trade.  The  northern  valencias  come  in 
before  those  of  the  south,  and  when  the 
market  is  pretty  well  supplied  the  sea- 
son will  have  to  be  drawn  out,  a  some- 
what more  mature  orange  shipped,  and 
the  southern  oranges  pushed  back  some- 
what. It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
northern  valencias  to  be  sent  off  with- 
out much  delay,  as  they  go  green  very 
quickly  and  cannot  be  held  very  long. 

This  proposition  of  the  Valencia  mar- 
ket being  supplied  fully  and  the  season 
lengthening  it  out  is  more  likely  to  occur 
sooner  than  that  of  having  the  navels  too 
plentiful  to  all  sell  well  early  in  the 
season,  as  there  is  an  extremely  large 
acreage  being  set  out  to  valencias.  The 
valencias  have  borne  heavier  than  the 
navels  and  netted  more  per  box,  and  as 
a  result  land-owners  are  planting  them 
very  heavily  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  proportion  of  profit  on  the  two 
varieties  is  reversed.  The  new  planting 
of  navels  is  still  much  greater,  however, 
than  the  new  planting  of  valencias. 

One  advantage  navels  have  over  valen- 
cias is  in  comparative  freedom  from  kill- 
ing frosts,  as  practically  all  are  off  be- 
fore the  frosts  come,  while  valencias  are 
on  the  trees  during  all  this  period,  and 
this  year  a  large  number  were  injured. 
The  season,  however,  has  been  exception- 
al, as  usually  the  frost  damage  is  insig- 
nificant or  entirely  absent. 

The  Cost  of  Production.  —  The  great 
thing  that  is  making  this  country  de- 
velop and  is  forcing  the  planting  of  an 
extremely  large  acreage  is  the  low  price 
of  land.  This  is  aided  by  the  freedom 
from  pests  of  nearly  every  kind  and  the 
high  prices  now  secured. 

A  person  can  secure  and  level  first- 
class  land  for  $200  per  acre  or  less,  which 
is  a  great  attraction  in  comparison  with 
thousand-dollar  land  in  some  other  places. 
The  cost  of  developing  water  and  put- 
ting in  pumping  plant,  etc..  may  be  $25 
per  acre,  but  will  run  very  much  more 
or  somewhat  less,  according  to  location 
and  the  cost  of  cement  irrigation  system, 
trees,  planting,  care,  etc.,  as  it  is  else- 
where for  the  first  few  years.  The  total 
investment  on  account  of  the  low  initial 
price  of  land  is  much  less  than  when 
the  raw  land  costs  $1,000  or  so.  At  pres- 
ent prices,  land  can  be  purchased  and 
four  years  from  planting  a  four-year-old 
orchard  will  stand  the  owner  from  $600 
to  $700,  including  interest  and  taxes. 

The  cost  of  running  a  bearing  grove  is 
reduced  on  account  of  having,  as  yet,  no 
insect  pests  to  fight,  nor  is  it  usually  nec- 
essary to  prepare  for  frost  protection.  The. 
navels  are  also  shipped  in  a  season  when 
pre-cooling  and  refrigerating  expenses  are 
absent.  As  irrigation  is  done  from  wells, 
almost  entirely  with  electric  power,  which 
goes  night  and  day  without  ceasing,  the 
cost  of  installing  and  operating  pumps 
varies  immensely  with  the  location,  and 
for  mature  orchards  the  water  will  cost, 
not  counting  depreciation  and  interest  on 
plant,  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre  per  year. 
The  latter  figure  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  large  expense  in  sinking  the  weli 
and  providing  a  suitable  plant,  but  this 
is  offset  by  the  less  first  cost  of  the  land. 
In  most  places  the  water-table,  after  a 
well  is  running,  is  too  low  to  make  a 
centrifugal  pump  advisable.  Generally 
speaking,  the  water  is  nearest  the  surface  | 


and  most  abundant  toward  the  north  in 
the  Exeter  district  and  farthest  down  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  farther  away  near  the  foothills  than 
out  in  the  valley. 

This  resume  of  conditions  is  not  meant 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  district  as 
an  investment  in  orange-growing,  but 
only  to  set  forth  what  may  develop  when 
the  district  is  so  developed  that  approx- 
imately all  of  the  land  that  is  going  to 
be  planted  comes  into  bearing.  What 
will  happen  to  prices  then  is  another 
question  which  anybody  is  welcome  to 
speculate  about  all  he  likes,  in  print  or 
out.  At  the  rate  planting  is  going  on, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  early 
market  will  be  supplied,  if  it  ever  can 
be.  If  it  does  become  well  supplied,  the 
oranges  will  certainly  be  shipped  in  a 
riper  and  more  attractive  condition,  and 
the  season  of  marketing  will  be  drawn 
out  well  into  the  time  that  the  south 
alone  now  furnishes  the  country  with  the 
fruit. 
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MR.  ASHLEY  RETIRES  WITH  A 
GOOD  SHOT. 


To  the  Editor:  This  is  the  last  time 
I  will  ask  for  any  of  your  space  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Pillsbury,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  why  he  uses  part  of  a  sentence 
of  mine  without  using  all  of  it. 

Also  why  he  misinterprets  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  sentence  "the  legislative 
committees  at  Lodi  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  law  that  will  compensate  the 
party  injured,  but  they  do  not  believe 
the  farmer  should  stand  the  brunt  of  it." 
This  did  not  mean  that  we  were  in  favor 
of,  or  had  any  idea  that  the  farmer 
would  come  under  the  compensation  fea- 
tures of  the  Roseberry  law,  and  I  think 
he  fully  understood  this.  But  as  he  did 
not  have  any  other  leg  to  stand  upon,  he 
dodged  the  issue. 

Is  it  not  queer  that  when  anything  in 
Mr.  Pillsbury's  pamphlet  fits  his  side 
of  the  case  it  is  a  "basic  principle,"  but 
when  it  fits  his  opponent's  side,  why  it's 
only  a  "general  rule"  to  be  followed  only 
when  you  give  the  signal.  This  is  about 
all  his  explanation  amounts  to,  as  to  what 
his  basic  principle  is. 

If  his  memory  is  not  too  short,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  will  doubtless  remember  that 
one  of  his  questions  to  the  grape  grow- 
ers' league  was,  "Do  you  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  economic  principle  that 
inevitable  industrial  accident  is  as  much 
an  element  of  cost  in  production  as  cost 
of  labor,  or  of  capital,  or  of  raw  material, 
and  that  the  ultimate  consumer  is  under 
a  great  obligation  to  pay  the  hurt  man 
for  his  hurt  as  the  well  man  for  his  la- 
bor?" Either  he  believed  in  this  state- 
ment or  he  is  a  pettifogger. 

As  Mr.  Edward  F.  Cahill  says  in  the 
Call,  "There  is  an  air  of  spurious  eco- 
nomic science  about  this  question  that 
amuses."  And  further  along  he  says: 
"All  of  this  is  elementary  economics,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  industrial  board 
putting  out  such  literature.  The  plain 
intention  was  to  deceive."  About  all  of 
Mr.  Pillsbury's  arguments  are,  as  Mr. 
Cahill  says,  "fuddled  and  tiresome  eva- 
sions, seeking  to  conceal  the  facts  in  a 
cloud  of  words." 

All  that  the  farmers  have  asked  is 
that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  place 
the  farmer  upon  an  equality  with  other 
employers.  But  as  Mr.  Pillsbury  seems 
opposed  to  this,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  take  the  fight  up  along 
different  lines  than  those  at  first  pro- 
posed. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  our  case  upon  the  evi- 
dence submitted  and  will  say  adieu. 
Stockton.  Geo.  W.  Ashley. 


NEVADA  QUARANTINE  ON  CAL- 
IFORNIA CATTLE. 


Governor  Oddie  of  Nevada  this  week 
issued  a  quarantine  against  cattle  from 
California  from  the  section  south  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  base  line,  which  is  declared 
to  be  infected  with  Texas  fever,  tubercu- 
losis, blackleg,  and  anthrax.  The  quaran- 
tine permits  railways  to  transport  stock 
through  the  State  that  have  permission 
of  the  Government  authorities. 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  In  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 

SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.C.  SHAWCD. 

STOCKTON,  CAl. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY  BEE- 
KEEPERS' MEETING. 

On  Tuesday,  May  28th,  commencing  at 
10  a.m.,  at  Ceres  there  will  be  an  all- 
day  session  of  the  Stanislaus  County  Bee 
Keepers  Club.  This  will  be  a  meeting 
that  every  bee-keeper  ought  to  attend 
and  take  part  in. 

Following  is  the  program:  Address  of 
Welcome.  Reports  of  committees.  Re- 
ports from  visiting  bee-keepers  on  condi- 
tions in  their  several  districts.  "Impor- 
tance of  Organization,"  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
Sacramento.  "Insurance  of  Bees,"  Myron 
Warner,  Ceres.  Basket  dinner  in  the  hall 
at  noon. 

Afternoon  session.  "How  Shall  We  Mar- 
ket Our  Honey?"  S.  Van  Wye,  Ceres,  and 
C.  Frohliger,  Berkeley.  Discussion.  "Pro- 
duction and  Care  of  Extracted  Honey," 
B.  B.  Hogaboom,  Elk  Grove.  "Feeding 
Bees,"  A.  B.  Shaffner,  Los  Angeles.  "Re- 
lation of  Bee-keeping  to  Horticulture," 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  "Swarm  Control,"  H. 
G.  Brown,  Tulare.  Short  talks:  "Our 
Greatest  Mistakes  in  Bee-keeping,"  "How 
Can  We  Best  Improve  Methods?"  Discus- 
sion. "Advanced  Bee-keeping  and  State 
Bee  Legislation,"  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth. 
Berkeley.  "Bee  Diseases;  How  to  Cure, 
and  Best  Methods  of  Prevention,"  Prof. 
Willis  Lynch,  Newman.  "The  Importance 
of  the  Application  of  Business  Methods," 
R.  Madary,  Fresno.  Question  Box,  J.  C. 
Frohliger  in  charge. 

We  want  every  bee-keeper  in  the  coun- 
ty to  come  and  bring  a  big  basket  laden 
with  good  things  to  eat. 

J.  G.  Gilstrap,  Vice-Pres. 


SANTA  CLARA  FRUIT  PROS 
PECTS. 


A  letter  from  a  prominent  fruit  grower 
in  Santa  Clara  county,  just  received, 
states: 

"Since  writing  you  last,  I  have  been 
round  the  valley  a  good  deal  to  see  what 
crop  prospects  are.  I  would  say  the  apri- 
cot crop  will  average  up  fair — a  good 
many  orchards  heavy,  a  good  many  light, 
and  a  good  many  very  spotted.  Do  not 
think,  when  crop  is  gathered,  there  will 
be  the  bumper  tonnage  some  have  pre- 
dicted. I  find  cling  peaches,  especially 
Orange  varieties,  very  light,  and  Crawford 
type,  as  Crawford,  Foster,  Mary's  Choice, 
etc.,  light  to  very  light — some  orchards 
almost  nothing.  Muirs  set  heavy,  but 
many  have  stopped  growing  and  dropped 
or  are  ready  to  do  so  a  little  later.  Curl- 
leaf  is  very  bad.  Muirs  are  almost  de- 
foliated. Prunes  generally  are  light  to 
very  light,  with  a  very  few  heavy  crops. 
Some  orchards  have  some  spots  with 
plenty  of  prunes  and  balance  almost  noth- 
ing. Prune  trees  generally  look  very  bad. 
for  want  of  foliage.  Somewhat  early  to 
make  a  good  guess  at  tonnage  of  prunes, 
but  crop  will  be  light  to  very  light.  One 
man  who  buys  crops  on  trees  predicts 
one-half  of  last  year's  crop  of  prunes,  but 
whether  he  has  been  around  generally.  I 
can't  say — only  a  guess  yet.  Certainly 
the  big  crop  of  peaches  that  was  prom- 
ised earlier  will  not  materialize.  Cher- 
ries are  better  than  last  year." 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24" 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceabit 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leantlro,  California. 


CHAMPION 
ORCHARD 
LADDERS 

are  made  of  the  choicest 
spruce,  are  oiled,  and  have 
an  unequaled  malleable 
iron  head  and  pole  fasten- 
ing. Are  light,  strong,  and 
durable,  and  are  the  very- 
best  of  orchard  ladders. 

Made  in  sizes  of  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18,  and  20  ft. 
lengths. 

For  prices,  write  to 

H.  H.  EDMUNDS 
&S0N 

MANUFACTURERS 
3,  Story  Rd. 
San  Jose,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  its  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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Px  You  Can  -f 


~  —  

Regenerate 

Old  Orchards 

WITH 

RED  CROSS 


DYNAMITE 


By  exploding  one  cartridge  in  centre  of  tree  squares  ;  the 
compact  subsoil  is  broken  up,   a  new  water-reservoir  is 
created,  new  plant  food  made  available,  and  the  old  trees 
made  to  bear  as  well  as  ever  before. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dyna- 
mite for  removing  stumps  and  boulders,  planting 
H,.  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren 

soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for  "Tree  Planting  Booklet,  No.  182." 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 
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California  Cereal  Progress. 


In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Grain 
Trade  Association  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley  has  summarized  the  results 
of  five  years'  work  in  improving  the 
strains  of  cereals  grown  in  this  State. 
He  says: 

"During  this  time  we  have  had  under 
competitive  trial  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing standard  varieties  of  small  grains: 
Five  hundred  varieties  of  wheat,  300  va- 
rieties of  barley,  100  varieties  of  oats. 

"In  addition  to  this,  we  have  devel- 
oped about  200  hybrid  wheats  by  cross- 
ing our  own  common  wheats  with  desir- 
able new  introductions,  both  with  respect 
to  yield  and  gluten.  Of  the  latter,  about 
70  of  the  most  promising  have  now  been 
fixed  in  type  and  are  being  increased  for 
field  comparison.  A  number  of  these  are 
exceedingly  promising  in  both  directions. 

"Of  this  standard  strain,  the  above  num- 
ber has  been  gradually  reduced  by  elim- 
ination under  competitive  trial  to  about 
as  follows:  Wheat,  120;  barley,  56;  oats, 
20.  A  number  of  these  have  now  been 
tried  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  war- 
rant our  putting  them  out,  and  Circular 
No.  71  calls  attention  to  a  number  dis- 
tributed this  year. 

"Besides  these  variety  trials,  a  num- 
ber of  pedigreed  strains  developed  from 
our  common  grain  have  been  developed 
and  are  now  being  increased  for  distri- 
bution. 

"Cultural  experiments  have  been  given 
much  attention,  especially  the  so-called 
dry-farming  methods  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  California.  Results  of  these  are  set 
forth  in  Bulletin  No.  211. 

"It  has  necessarily  taken  time  to  do 
this  work,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  grain  improvement  work  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  required  about  ten  years  he- 
fore  definite  results  were  secured,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  we  are  making  good  progress 
in  the  five  years  this  work  has  been  under 
way.  It  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  time 
that  counts  in  plant-improvement  work  of 
any  kind. 

"As  to  reaching  the  people,  no  great 
effort  has  been  made  to  push  the  newer 
varieties,  because  we  have  not  considered 
until  this  year  that  we  had  sufficient  data, 
nor  had  the  grains  become  sufficiently 
acclimated  to  warrant  our  pushing  them 
out.  We  now  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tested  strains  that  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  push  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"We  use  three  methods  of  bringing  the 
work  before  the  people:    First,  bulletins 

K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 

"LION  BRAND" 

Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes;  preserves 
bright  color;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phurs; does  not 
waste  on  the  ground; 
belter  results. 

JAMES  De  FREMERY  &  CO. 

519  Mission  Street,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SEEDS 

Fine  large  stock,  many  of  which  we  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  other  firms, 
and  money  xcan't  buy  any  better.  New 
Catalog,  free  and  postpaid. 

ALFALFA  SEED 
Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most  vigor- 
ous and  of  highest  germination.  No  foul 
or  noxious  seed;  the  best  on  the  market. 
Send  for  sample  and  price,  stating  quan- 
tity wanted. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

110-11*  Eant  "th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


and  circulars  issued  from  time  to  time 
as  State  printing  funds  are  available;  sec- 
ond, Farmers'  Institute  meetings  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  State;  third,  the 
agricultural  demonstration  train. 

"Under  the  first  method  we  have  issued 
the  following:  Bulletin  No.  181,  'The 
Selection  of  Seed  Wheat';  No.  185,  'Re- 
port of  Progress  in  Cereal  Investigations'; 
No.  211,  'How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of 
Wheat  in  California';  No.  212,  'California 
White  Wheats';  No.  216,  'A  Progress  Re- 
port Upon  Soil  and  Climate  Factors  In- 
fluencing the  Composition  of  Wheat';  Cir- 
cular No.  70,  'Observations  of  the  Status 
of  Corn-Growing  in  California';  No.  71, 
'Grain  Recommended  for  Trial';  No.  74, 
'Rice,  a  Possible  New  Industry  for  Cali- 
fornia.' 

"These  publications  are  sent  free  to 
all  applicants. 

"In  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  lectures 
are  delivered  dealing  with  cultural  meth- 
ods and  varieties  of  grain.  The  insti- 
tutes are  not  attended  as  widely  as  de- 
sired. 

"The  demonstration  train  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  reaching  the 
farmers.  This  is  done  through  short 
talks  and  demonstrations  on  the  train 
during  its  stops  at  the  stations.  All 
principal  points  along  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  reached.  In  this 
way  the  work  was  shown  to  the  follow- 
ing number  of  people: 

1908-  1909    37,270 

1909-  1910    73,663 

1910-  1911    78,224 

1912,  to  April  15   93,904 

"It  has  been  my  fixed  policy  not  to 
print  out  of  the  appropriation,  but  to 
delay  printing  until  money  was  available 
from  the  regular  printing  fund  for  the 
University,  thus  allowing  the  use  of  the 
cereal  appropriation  for  investigation  and 
experimental  work." 


TASMANIANS  HAVE  PATENTED 
OUR  LEMON-CURING 
PROCESS. 


We  learn  from  a  Mildura  letter  to  the 
Australian  Pioneer  that  "Mr.  Shoobridge, 
of  Tasmania,  visited  Mildura,  chiefly  with 
the  object  of  interesting  the  citrus  grow- 
ers in  a  new  method  of  curing  lemons. 
Last  season  the  Messrs.  Shoobridge,  of 
Tasmania,  treated  in  their  hop-drying 
kilns  a  few  cases  of  lemons,  with  re- 
markably good  results,  the  process  being 
a  gradual  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
in  the  skin  of  the  lemons,  without  in 
any  way  damaging  the  oil  cells  of  the 
fruit.  The  matter  of  kiln  curing  of  lem- 
ons has  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  it  is  understood  that 
some  test  cases  of  lemons  were  forwarded 
to  Vancouver,  but  were  unfortunately  not 
allowed  to  land.  The  process  is  certainly 
worthy  of  trial,  and  the  Mildura  grow- 
ers will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  the  ex- 
periment. In  certain  parts  of  America 
oil  stoves  are  used  for  hastening  on  the 
drying  out  or  curing  of  lemons,  and  quite 
recently  Mr.  L.  B.  Williams,  manager  of 
the  Lemon  Cove  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, has  taken  out  a  patent  which  con- 
sists of  simply  employing  the  exhaust 
from  gasoline  engines.  The  first  carload 
of  lemons  cured  by  this  method  has  been 
sent  to  the  Eastern  American  market  and 
has  been  judged  a  success  by  those  who 
have  tested  the  fruit. 

"Mr.  F.  J.  Hawkes,  manager  of  the  Mil- 
dura Co-operative  Fruit  Co.,  is  interesting 
himself  in  the  matter,  and  if  after  a 
trial  the  kiln  proves  a  success,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  plant  will  be  erected  in  Mil- 
dura." 


THE  BACKYARD 


He  knows  that  now  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  is  working  from 
daylight  until  dark  getting  in  his  seed. 

The  late  season  will  be  the  making  of  splendid  crops  for 
those  who  get  busy  with  their  planting  at  once. 

can  be  made  a  bower  of 
beauty  with  flowers,  and  a 
money-saving  garden  with  vegetables. 

With  the  special  object  of  encouraging  the  small  buyer  we 
are  making  the  following  attractive 

PREMIUM  OFFER 

This  advertisement  brought  to  our  store  or  enclosed  with  an 
order  of  $1.00  or  more  of  seeds  will  be  good  for  your  choice  of  a 
25c  packet  of  either  of  the  following  fine  specialties 


FREE 


Casad's  Improved  Muskmelon 
Grand  Prize  Mixture  Pansies 


Our  beautiful  1912  Catalogue  will  help  you  in  making  selec- 
tions.   Mailed  postpaid  if  you  will  write  Dept.  O. 

Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


MA  M  UK  ACT  I' It  EKS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


i 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOIt 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIIJ1NG.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
31S  Market  St..  Sun  Krnnclnco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
I'M  I    Hank  I1(1k..  I. oh  \  i    .  I .•  - .  Cal. 


FACTORIES : 
SAV  KRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
I.OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

ERUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4th  .  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^TrlT 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand.  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "TlKer"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand. 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Emit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Klorl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:   624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  PB  LNCISCO,  (  VI  IFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4SP.6 — (Home)  C6636. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  produot  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  l'p-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  '1%  ft.  deep,  (7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2J-,  ft.  deep,  $10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Cut- Worms  and  Army  Worms. 


Some  of  our  newer  readers  are  com- 
plaining of  cut-worms,  which  certainly 
work  great  havoc  in  gardens  and  vine- 
yards unless  one  knows  how  to  fight 
them.  It  is  therefore  seasonable  to  re- 
view the  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
fought.  Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle,  in  his  recent 
bulletin  on  "Insects  Injurious  to  the  Vine 
in  California,"  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  gives  these  suggestive 
facts  and  recommendations: 

Cut-worms  and  army  worms  are  terms 
applied  to  the  same  insects  in  California. 
In  ordinary  years  they  are  not  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  much  con- 
cern, and  in  such  years  they  are  known 
simply  as  cut-worms.  When  all  conditions 
are  favorable,  however,  certain  species 
develop  in  enormous  numbers  and,  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  food  supply  where  they 
breed,  they  begin  to  migrate  or  march, 
commonly  in  a  definite  direction,  as  an 
army,  in  search  of  new  food.  When  they 
thus  appear  in  such  large  numbers  and 
take  on'  the  migrating  habit  they  are 
called  army  worms. 

Climbing  Cut-Worms. — Some  of  the 
caterpillars  have  the  habit  of  climbing  up 
vines  and  trees  and  eating  off  the  buds 
in  the  early  spring.  These  are  called 
climbing  cut-worms.  Others  remain  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
feed  by  cutting  off  the  plants  at  this 
point.  They  are  more  commonly  found 
in  the  grass  lands,  but  very  frequently 
attack  cultivated  crops,  particularly  on 
land  that  was  in  grass  the  previous  year. 
It  is  the  two  former,  the  climbing  cut- 
worms and  army  worms,  that  chiefly  con- 
cern growers  of  vines. 

"The  climbing  cut-worms  appear  in  the 
early  spring  and  eat  off  the  expanding 
buds.  They  also  feed  upon  the  young 
leaves  as  they  appear,  but  an  early  attack 
on  the  swelling  buds  is  when  the  most 
serious  damage  is  done,  because  the  re- 
moval of  the  principal  bud  destroys  the 
fruit  and  the  later  buds  usually  produce 
sterile  shoots. 

Control  Measures. — The  cut-worm,  al- 
though belonging  to  the  same  group  as 
the  army  worm,  on  account  of  the  differ- 


TREES 

Prom  present  Indications,  stoek  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
RORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office:   824   California   St.,   San  Francisco 


ence  in  habits  must  be  controlled  in  a 
different  way.  Since  it  is  those  species 
which  acquire  the  climbing  habit  that 
attack  vines,  they  require  a  different  man- 
ner of  treatment  from  those  which  feed 
upon  plants  at  or  near  the  surface.  Be- 
cause they  actually  devour  the  buds  of 
the  vine,  the  application  of  a  poison  spray 
ought  to  be  effective.  However,  since  the 
surface  on  which  there  may  be  poison 
in  the  case  of  buds  is  so  small,  one  worm 
may  destroy  most  of  the  buds  on  an  or- 
dinry  sized  vine  before  the  dose  eaten 
will  prove  fatal.  Probably  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  fighting  these  is  to  place 
poisoned  bait  around  the  base  of  the  vine. 
This  will  be  eaten  by  the  worms  in  pref- 
erence to  climbing  up  the  vines  and  de- 
stroying the  buds.  They  may  also  be 
captured  by  means  of  traps.  Because  of 
their  habit  of  feeding  at  night  and  re- 
maining concealed  during  the  day,  pieces 
of  boards  may  be  placed  on  the  ground 
around  the  vine  and  these  may  be  turned 
over  during  the  day  and  the  worms  killed. 

How  to  Make  Poison. — The  poisoned 
bait  consists  of  bran  and  molasses  or 
other  sweet  substance  poisoned  with  ar- 
senic and  distributed  in  handfuls  about 
the  vine.  The  proportions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 40  pounds  of  bran,  2  gallons  of 
cheap  molasses,  and  5  pounds  of  arsenic. 
Cheap  glycerine  may  be  used  to  prevent 
the  mixture  from  drying. 

In  case  of  outbreak  of  army  worms  the 
most  important  and  successful  means  is 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  vineyards  entire- 
ly. This  can  be  done  if  they  are  discov- 
ered in  time,  or  if  already  in  one  portion 
they  can  be  kept  from  spreading  over  the 
rest  of  the  vineyard.  They  travel  in 
immense  numbers,  in  a  definite  direction, 
coming  generally  from  an  adjoining  or 
nearby  grain  field.  If  a  furrow  is  plowed 
along  the  side  of  the  vineyard  to  be  pro- 
tected it  will  effectively  stop  their  prog- 
ress. This  furrow  should  be  plowed  as 
deep  as  possible,  with  the  vertical  side 
next  to  the  field  to  be  protected.  It 
can  be  further  trimmed  with  a  spade, 
preferably  cutting  under  slightly,  mak- 
ing a  smooth  surface,  over  which  few,  if 
any  of  the  worms  will  make  their  way. 
Above  this  shoulder  fine  pulverized  earth 
should  slope  as  abruptly  upward  as  pos- 
sible. If  any  of  the  worms  succeed  in 
climbing  up  over  the  smooth  surface  made 
by  the  spade  they  will  be  pretty  sure'  to 
fall  back  as  they  reach  this  fine  loose 
earth  in  an  attempt  to  ascend  over  the 
projecting  shoulder.  Post-holes  should 
be  dug  on  the  straight  edge  of  the  fur- 
row every  15  or  20  feet.  The  worms  in 
failing  to  scale  the  vertical  side  of  the 
furrow  will  crawl  along  in  the  bottom  and 
fall  into  these  holes.  Here  they  may  be 
killed  by  pouring  in  a  litte  crude  oil,  or 
by  pouring  in  a  little  distillate  and  drop- 
ping in  a  match,  thus  burning  them,  or 
the  holes  filled  in  and  others  dug.  They 
may  also  be  killed  in  the  furrow  by 
sprinkling  them  with  kerosene  or  by 
pouring  a  strip  of  crude  oil  along  the 
furrow. 

Spraying  for  Them. — It  is  most  essen- 
tial in  fighting  army  worms  that  prompt 
and  vigorous  efforts  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately, since  a  day's  delay  may  mean 
considerable  loss  and  more  difficulty  in 
handling  the  situation.  Once  they  are 
in  the  vineyard  the  vines  infested  should 
be  heavily  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  or  with  paris  green  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  pound  to  75  or  100  gallons 
of  water.  In  addition  to  this,  the  furrow 
should  be  plowed,  as  already  described, 
beyond  the  infested  portion  to  check  their 
further  spread.  If  these  measures  are 
undertaken  promptly,  what  might  be  a 
serious  loss  can  be  averted. 


The  C.  L.  B.  All-Steel  Three  Speed  Spring 
Mounted  Road  Tractor. 

Used  lor  Road  Grad.ng,  Ditching,  Leveling  and  Rolling. 

DOESN'T  STEEL  VS.  CAST  IRON;  THREE  SPEEDS  AHEAD  VS. 
ONE;  A  RADIATOR  VS.  WATER  TANK;  SIX  CYLINDER  VS. 
ONE  AND  TWO ;  CAST  STEEL  CUT  AND  ENCLOSED  GEARING 
RUNNING  IN  GREASE  VS.  CAST  IRON  OPEN  AND  EXPOSED ; 
DOUBLE  IGNITION  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  APPEAL  TO  YOU? 

Ask  for  Catalogue  "C."  Our  literature  faces  squarely  every  issue 
in  Tracterdom — does  not  endeavor  to  persuade  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully adjusted  point  of  view.  It  gives  information  that  you  can 
check  up,  and  which  stands  up  after  all  counts  are  in. 

We  operate  a  Steel  Converter  of  4000  pounds  capacity  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  your  steel  casting  work  for  you. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company 

Station  "  G,"  Oakland,  Cal. 

At  105th  Avenue 

Branches:   San  Francisco  —  Fresno  —  Oxnard  —  Los  Angeles 


THE  JACKSON  SPECIAL 

THE  ELECTRIC-DRIVEN  IRRIGATION  PUMP  WILL  RAISE 
MORE  WATER  WITH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  POWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  PUMP. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
the  most  efficient  pumps  of  the 
kind  made. 


They  can  be  furnished  in  any 
size  from  one  horse-power  up. 


Special  pumps  for  special  con- 

Patented  1012  Automatic  Water  Balance.  ditionS. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  n<m.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


1 

The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  is 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  mar- 
ket. For  workmanship,  for  sim- 
plicity and  durability  it  cannot  be 
excelled,  as  it  does  the  work  to  per- 
fection. Those  that  are  using  it 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  if  they 
could  not  get  another. 

Weighs  200  pounds. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 
Capitol   Avenue  and  McKce  Road, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the 
interesting  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  to 
be  held  at  Santa  Barbara  June  12th  to 
14th.  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  will  give  four  lectures. 
Dr.  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  greatest  soil 
experts  in  the  country. 

Professors  H.  S.  Fawcett,  C.  B.  Lipman. 
and  W.  T.  Home  will  contribute  papers 
on  fungi. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  president  of  the  Cit- 
rus Fruit  Exchange,  an  illustrated  ad- 
dress on  "Citrus  Culture  Abroad." 

C.  C.  Teague,  of  Santa  Paula,  will  dis- 
cuss frost  prevention. 

C.  C.  Chapman,  of  Fullerton,  will  speak 
of  "Details  in  Citrus  Culture." 

J.  P.  Dargitz,  of  Acampo,  will  talk  on 
almonds. 

A.  D.  Shamel,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  lecture  on  plant 
breeding. 

F.  J.  McCoy,  of  Betteravia,  will  discuss 
sugar  beets. 

Leonard  Coates,  of  Morgan  Hill,  will 
speak  of  the  laws  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nurseryman. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Franceschi,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
will  call  attention  to  new,  valuable  semi- 
tropical  fruits. 

F.  W.  Popenoe's  subject  will  be  the 
avocado  or  alligator  pear. 

B.  P.  Popenoe,  just  returned  from  Af 
rica,  will  impart  valuable  information  on 
date  culture. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Ord,  of  Santa  Barbara,  will 
discuss  "Horticulture  in  the  Common 
Schools. 

Dr.  Cook,  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, will  tell  of  the  work  done  by 
his  office. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Severn,  of  Honolulu,  will 
handle  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

Prof.  J.  Elliott  Coit,  of  the  Riverside 
Kxperiment  Station,  will  tell  of  the  work 
done  there. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Frank  West,  of  Hamilton,  Tehama  coun- 
ty, who  has  been  advertising  thorough- 
bred Percheron  horses  in  the  Pacific 
Ritual  Press,  reports  that  everything  is 
sold  and  he  will  shortly  start  for  Bel- 
gium and  France  on  a  buying  expedition. 
He  will  import  at  least  three  dozen  mares, 
as  he  has  already  booked  orders  for  24 
from  the  farmers  of  the  Ukiah  valley. 

W.  C.  MacFarlane,  of  Hanford,  Kings 
county,  the  well-known  poultryman,  re- 
ports that  he  has  had  a  very  good  season 
and  has  increased  his  plant  from  five  to 
ten  acres  in  order  to  meet  all  demands 
for  his  stock  next  season. 

C.  E.  Brown,  of  Porterville,  sold  to 
J.  C.  Sailors  of  Poplar  a  one-year-old 
bull,  Hartog  Idlewild  De  Kol  Rey,  No. 
89293,  with  which  Mr.  Sailors  will  build 
up  his  herd. 

H.  B.  Goecken,  of  Livermore,  Alameda 
county,  is  shipping  nine  head  of  thor- 
oughbred Holstein  Friesian  cattle  to  Nic- 
aragua. 


Cut-Worms  Attack  Cabbages. 

Cut-worms  are  reported  so  prevalent 
this  year  and  damaging  alfalfa,  cabbages, 
and  other  field  crops  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  State  Horticultural  Commission- 
er Cook  to  issue  the  following  methods 
of  destroying  the  worms  and  protecting 
trees,  etc.: 

"All  cut-worms  can  be  poisoned  by 
feeding  a  mash  of  bran  and  water  with 
syrup  and  arsenic  acid,"  says  Dr.  Cook. 
"In  gardens  by  spraying  herbage  with 
arsenic  and  water  or  paris  green  and 
water  and  placing  in  heaps  in  gardens, 
the  worm  will  eat  of  the  mixture  and 


die.  Wrapping  tomato  plants  and  the  like 
with  sized  paper,  holding  at  the  top  with 
a  string  and  with  earth  bank  about  the 
base,  the  cut-worms  will  be  kept  away. 
They  do  not  crawl  upon  paper.  The 
climbers  can  be  kept  off  by  a  band  of 
tin  about  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  the  stem 
of  grapes." 


Cheerful  Report  of  County  Commis- 
sioner. 

C.  W.  Beers,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Santa  Barbara  county,  in 
his  interesting  report  for  April,  says  lem- 
on planting  has  been  very  extensive  in 
his  county  and  in  addition  to  large  plant- 
ing of  locally-grown  trees,  four  carloads 
have  been  brought  in  from  outside. 
"Santa  Barbara  county  people,"  continues 
Mr.  Beers,  "are  just  awaking  to  the  spe- 
cial value  of  their  county  as  a  citrus-pro 
ducing  section,  and  the  present  interest 
is  the  opening  up  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  very  extended  and  profitable  planting 
of  commercial  orchards  over  a  large  part 
of  the  county."  The  report  concludes  that 
the  general  outlook  throughout  the  coun- 
ty is  for  a  prosperous  year. 


Swiss  Colonists  for  Siskiyou. 

Tilden  C.  Tognazzini,  a  prominent 
banker  and  business  man  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  inspected  10,000  acres  in  Butte 
valley,  Siskiyou  county,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  model  creamery  and  im- 
mense dairy  ranch  to  be  settled  by  Swiss 
and  Swiss-Italian  farmers.  The  land  is 
owned  by  W.  H.  McDoel,  a  Chicago  bank- 
er, but  negotiations  are  well  under  way 
for  its  purchase  for  the  Swiss  colony 
project. 

Railroad  Rates  Reduced. 

The  announcement  has  been  made  of  a 
reduction  of  freight  rates  on  all  trans- 
continental lines  on  fruit  shipments  to 
southeastern  points  by  the  elimination  of 
local  rates  at  the  receiving  end.  These 
local  rates  amounted  to  from  35  cents  to 
$1  per  100  pounds.  The  ruling  applies 
to  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  raisins, 
canned  goods,  nuts,  etc.,  and  is  consid- 
ered particularly  favorable  for  the  Fresno 
raisin  industry.  The  rates  go  into  effect 
June  14th,  when  the  roads  will  charge 
a  through  rate  to  the  point  of  destination. 

The  Country's  Wheat  Crop. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  May  1st  estimated  the  wheat  to  be 
harvested  at  about  25,744,000  acres,  11.7% 
less  than  the  area  harvested  in  1911.  Con- 
ditions on  that  date  indicated  a  produc 
tion  of  14.4  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  13.9% 
less  than  in  1911.  Kansas  leads  with 
5,361,000  acres  to  wheat,  or  nearly  double 
the  acreage  of  the  next  largest  State,  Ne- 
braska, so  that  the  ultimate  output  of 
these  two  States  will  largely  govern  the 
markets.  The  wheat  acreage  of  Califor- 
nia is  given  as  385,000  acres. 

Nevada  County  Fruit  Men  Organize. 

D.  Barnicott,  a  representative  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  appeared  be- 
fore a  large  number  of  fruit-growers  at 
Grass  Valley,  recently,  emphasizing  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  co- 
operation in  shipping  and  marketing 
fruit.  A  meeting  of  growers  was  after- 
ward called,  an  organization  formed,  and 
officers  elected.  After  the  preliminary 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  everyone 
present  was  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  cannery  in  Grass  Valley. 


County  Commissioner's  Comments. 

A.  R.  Gallaway,  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Sonoma  county,  in  his 
report  makes  note  of  the  following  heavy 


fruit-tree  planting  in  that  county  this 
season:  Apple,  180,286;  prune,  123,533; 
peach,  30,653;  pear,  39,855;  plum,  8,568; 
cherry,  27,390;  walnut,  5,442;  almond, 
3,505;  mixed,  5,375.  There  was  also  a 
notable  movement  in  grape  vines,  hops 
and  berry  plants. 

Commissioner  George  A.  Laniman,  of 
Shasta  county,  makes  note  of  the  ad- 
mittance into  his  county  in  good  condi- 
tion during  the  season  of  35,842  trees, 
plants  and  vines.  Some  peach  trees  from 
Eastern  States  were  found  infested  and 
destroyed. 


After  the  Commission  Men  Again. 

A  league  has  been  organized  at  Tur- 
lock  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  State 
go  into  the  commission  business.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  a  law  passed  which  will 
establish  a  State  commission  board,  which 
is  to  open  establishments  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  receive  and  sell 
produce.  The  promoters  are  endeavoring 
to  make  the  League  State-wide. 

Vintage  of  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Paul  Masson,  a  large  grape-grower  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  estimates  the  crop 
of  wine  grapes  in  that  county  this  sea- 
son at  7,000  tons.  The  acreage  in  1911 
was  approximately  10,000  acres,  and  the 
wines  of  various  brands  manufactured 
nearly  2,000,008  gallons.  The  grape- 
growing  industry  of  the  valley  has  been 
calculated  to  be  worth  fully  $1,000,000 
to  the  county  of  Santa  Clara. 

Goodness!  How  We  Grow. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  46,399  carloads  of 
citrus  fruit  left  California  last  year, 
against  33,143  for  1910,  or  an  increase 
of  13,256  carloads.  Irrigated  farms  in- 
creased in  the  past  ten  years  from  25,675 
to  39,352,  while  the  acreage  irrigated  has 
increased  from  1,446,114  to  2,6o4,104 
acres.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  keep- 
ing up  with  the  procession,  its  subscrip- 
tion list  having  considerably  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  two  years. 


Rise  in  Raisins. 

Reports  from  Fresno  indicate  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  substantial  advance  in  the 
price  of  raisins.  All  the  packers  have 
their  men  in  the  field  with  offers  of  3c 
for  all  they  can  sign,  and  one  firm  is  re- 
ported to  be  offering  3%c.  The  growlers 
do  not  seem  inclined  to  "loosen  up"  at 
these  figures,  however,  taking  their  cue 
from  people  heavily  interested  in  raisin 
growing  who  have  facilities  for  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  actual  situation,  both 
here  and  in  the  Eastern  markets. 


Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

Another  great  reclamation  project  is  un- 
der way  on  Tulare  lake  in  Kings  county, 
which  will  place  11,000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. Huge  levees  are  being  thrown 
up  and  the  water  pumped  out  of  the 
sections  to  be  reclaimed  by  powerful 
pumps  and  a  large  water-wheel  propelled 
by  a  gas  engine.  The  cost  of  reclaiming 
is  estimated  at  $5  per  acre,  or  $56,400, 
while  the  value  of  the  property  when 
improvements  are  complete  will  approx- 
imate a  million  dollars.  Arrangements  for 
irrigating  the  reclaimed  tract  from  the 
lake  proper  are  included  in  the  plans. 

Raker  and  Rucker  to  Squelch 
Squirrels. 

The  farmers  of  California  are  compelled 
by  a  State  law  to  exterminate  squirrels, 
but  on  the  lands  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  rodents  are  allowed  to  flourish 
unmolested.  This  has  influenced  Repre- 
sentative Raker  and  Assistant  Surgeon- 
General  Rucker  to  endeavor  to  have  the 
Senate  insert  in  the  House  agricultural 
bill  an  appropriation  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  ground  squirrels  in  the  national 


forests.  Monterey  farmers  are  urging 
California  Congressmen  to  support  the 
measure,  as  there  are  about  800,000  acres 
of  Government  land  in  the  vicinity. 

Power  Promoters  Predict  Prosperity. 

The  Coast  Valleys  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
is  extending  its  power  lines  down  the  Sa- 
linas valley  in  Monterey  county  with  a 
view  to  selling  power  to  the  farmers  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  project  are  looking  for  it  to  give  an 
immense  impetus  to  farming  of  all 
branches  in  that  valley.  The  Jacks  cor- 
poration, which  has  vast  holdings  in  Mon- 
terey county,  is  favorably  impressed  with 
the  scheme  and  intends  to  install  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  irrigation  on  its  prop- 
erty. Engineers  and  other  interested  par- 
ties are  studying  the  situation  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  other  points  where 
irrigation  problems  have  been  successfully 
met. 


Pertinent  Pointers  on  Potato 
Production. 

During  the  last  few  months  a  Sacra- 
mento firm  has  purchased  in  the  Klamath 
district  of  Oregon  and  shipped  into  Cali- 
fornia markets,  potatoes  to  the  value  of 
$16,000.  C.  W.  Beers,  the  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Santa  Barbara  county, 
in  his  April  report  strongly  recommends 
the  farmers  of  that  county  to  give  potato 
production  more  attention,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  constantly  increasing 
population  of  this  State  can  consume  the 
product  of  thousands  of  acres  more  than 
at  present  cultivated  and  at  a  remunera- 
tive price  to  the  growers. 

Fresno  Fruit  Men  Feeling  Fine. 

F.  C.  Schell,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Fresno  county,  declares  he 
never  saw  the  fruit  crop  of  the  county 
looking  better  at  this  period  of  the  sea- 
son. There  has  been  no  high  winds  to 
blow  off  the  blossoms,  but  the  lack  of 
warm  weather  has  retarded  the  crop  some- 
what. Mr.  Schell  cheers  the  farmers  by 
pointing  out  that  this  has  been  the  case 
in  nearly  every  fruit-growing  locality, 
and  adds  that  a  few  days  of  seasonable 
warm  weather  will  start  the  fruit  nicelv 
and  make  up  for  its  tardiness  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  quality.  Mr.  Schell  added 
that  the  fruit  men  were  never  happier 
than  right  now. 


To  Reclaim  Sacramento  Swamp. 

A  reclamation  district  has  been  formed 
near  Courtland,  Sacramento  county,  which 
it  is  calculated  will  bring  under  culti- 
vation within  a  few  years  over  7,200  acres 
of  fertile  river-bottom  land.  The  land 
has  been  subject  to  overflow  in  the  win- 
ter and  is  swampy  in  the  summer  from 
water  which  did  not  drain  off,  so  that 
the  land  is  practically  all  alluvium. 


Figs  and  Dates. 

H.  Northrup,  of  the  Coachella  valley, 
recently  shipped  into  the  Los  Angeles 
market  a  consignment  of,  figs  which  sold 
for  $2  per  pound. 

A  dispatch  from  New  York  makes  note 
of  the  arrival  there  of  1,000  young  date 
palms  from  the  Sahara  desert,  which 
were  at  once  shipped  to  the  Coachella 
valley  for  the  account  of  three  date-grow- 
ers in  that  locality. 


Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 

The  dates  for  the  above  important  fix- 
ture have  been  set  for  September  5  to  15. 
The  premium  list  will  be  ready  by  July  1. 


FOR    SALE-DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  ideal  home. 

Price  pef  acre. 

J.  Ft.  GHINSTEAD,  IMLT  University  Ave., 
Berkeley. 
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Charley  Cothrans  Pumping  Plant. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  C.  R.  Sessions.] 

C.  S.  Cothran,  Supervisor  of  District 
No.  8,  Merced  county,  and  familiarly 
known  on  the  West  bide  as  "Charley" 
Cothran,  has  about  ninety  acres  above 
the  outside  Miller  &  Lux  canal  near  Los 
Banos. 

The  land  above  the  canal  is  as  good  as 
the  land  inside  if  water  can  be  got  on 
it.  Now  there  used  to  be  considerable 
difference  in  the  price  of  the"  land  above 
and  below  the  canal,  and  this  set  the 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  to  devis- 
ing a  means  of  irrigating  the  dry  land. 
A  steam  pumping-plant  lifting  water  out 
of  the  canal  was  installed.  The  pump 
was  not  large  enough,  and  the  loss  in 
the  main  ditch  was  so  great  that  the 
idea  was  given  up,  and  shortly  afterward 


ugal  pump  directly  connected  through  a 
flexible  coupling  to  a  single  cylinder  30- 
horsepower  distillate  engine.  Pump  and 
engine  are  mounted  on  a  reinforced  con- 
crete foundation  located  at  the  end  of  a 
supply  ditch  leading  from  the  main  canal. 
The  plant  is  located  at  the  high  corner 
of  the  land.  The  floor  line  is  only  about 
12  inches  above  the  water,  and  the  pump 
is  so  low  that  short  sheet-iron  suction- 
pipes,  bolted  to  the  double-suction  elbows, 
extend  out  into  the  water  directly  in 
front  of  the  pump.  A  box-shaped  galvan- 
ized iron  flume-head  rests  directly  on  the 
discharge  of  the  pump  and  is  held  in 
place  by  a  flap  valve  which  is  bolted 
through  it  to  the  discharge  flange  of  the 
pump.  The  flume  leads  into  the  side  of 
the  ditch,  which  is  about  15  feet  away. 
The  flap  valve  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flume  and  when  it  is  covered  with  a  small 


Picture  showing  pump  and  engine  just  after  they  had  been  lined  up  and  grouted  in 
on  the  foundation.  Also  showing  a  part  of  the  galvanized  iron  flume,  the  hand 
primer,  one  of  the  suction  pipes  and  the  flexiljle  coupling,  etc. 


the  whole  plant  was  destroyed  by  a  grain 
fire.  This  discouraged  further  attempts 
until  Cothran  determined  to  try  it  again 
on  his  own  land. 

Charley  Cothran's  own  estimate  of  what 
it  costs  him  to  irrigate  an  acre,  and  a 
description  of  his  plant  will  be  of  inter- 
est. He  says:  "After  a  very  careful 
estimate  I  find  that  I  can  irrigate  about 
ten  acres  of  land  in  a  12-hour  run.  On 
some  land  of  a  hard  texture  I  can  irri- 
gate 20  acres  per  day,  while  on  heavy 
sandy  loam  I  cannot  exceed  five  acres. 
The  cost  of  distillate  and  lubricating  oil 
is  about  35c  per  acre  on  an  average.  All 
pumps  having  a  capacity  of  4,000  gallons 
per  minute  or  over  are  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess for  irrigating  alfalfa.  I  would  not 
advise  anyone  to  get  a  pump  of  less  ca- 
pacity than  4,000  gallons  per  minute 
where  there  is  over  40  acres  to  be  flood- 
ed—  first,  as  a  matter  of  economy  of 
water,  and  second,  to  provent  drowning 
out,  as  is  often  done  where  a  small  head 
is  used.  Especially  is  it  desirable  to  get 
the  water  on  and  off  the  land  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  midsummer,  as  it  is  easily 
killed  by  scalding.  Of  course,  in  some 
localities  where  land  is  sub-irrigated  by 
means  of  ditches  a  small  head  might  be 
desirable.  I  am  speaking  of  lands  in  my 
locality,  which  are  of  adobe  and  clay 
texture  and  will  not  sub-irrigate.  There 
are  several  pumps  irrigating  alfalfa  near 
Los  Banos  and  they  are  all  a  success." 

This  plant  consists  of  a  15-inch  centrif- 


amount  of  water  the  pump  can  be  primed 
in  about  five  minutes  with  a  hand  primer 
screwed  directly  into  the  pump  at  the  top 
of  the  shell.  The  pump  is  so  near  the 
water  that  a  vacuum  of  only  about  four 
or  five  inches  is  necessary.  The  short 
pipes  make  the  amount  of  air  to  be  ex- 
hausted very  small. 

Cooling  water  runs  from  the  flume 
through  the  engine  and  back  into  the  sup- 
ply ditch.  A  magneto  belted  off  the  flex- 
ible coupling  supplies  current  for  the 
igniter.  The  engine  is  easily  started,  the 
pump  offering  no  resistance  until  the 
speed  is  sufficient  to  cause  water  to  be 
pumped.  The  lift  here  is  only  eight  feet 
and  the  total  head  is  about  eleven  feet. 
The  capacity  is  6,500  gallons  per  minute. 

This  plant  cost,  completely  installed, 
about  $1,800.  This  is  cheap,  and  was 
caused  legitimately  by  the  direct-connect- 
ing feature,  which  eliminates  a  belt,  pul- 
leys, long  suction  and  discharge  piping, 
double  foundations,  etc.  This  direct  con- 
nection conduces  to  economy,  besides  mak- 
ing a  very  simple  and  reliable  outfit. 

San  Francisco. 


SIZE  OF  RESERVOIR. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  4M>  inch 
artesian  well,  flowing  7%  inches  above  the 
casing.  I  want  to  build  a  reservoir,  and 
want  to  know  what  size  one  to  build  to 
hold  16  to  18  hours  flow  from  this  well? 
Also,  how  much  cement  would  it  take  to 


cement  the  inside? — J.  A.  I.,  Thermal. 

ANSWERS  BY  C.  R.  SESSIONS. 

Your  well  is  flowing  about  300  gallons 
per  minute.  At  this  rate  a  reservoir  100 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide  by  15  feet  deep 
will  be  required  to  hold  an  18-hour  flow. 
Figuring  on  a  4  inch  floor  and  sides 
tapering  from  6  to  4  inches  about  100 
yards  of  concrete  will  be  necessary.  One 
hundred  barrels  or  400  sacks  of  cement 
will  be  required  for  the  concrete.  The 
bottom  of  this  reservoir  must  be  above  the 
land  to  be  irrigated,  so  that  when  the 
reservoir  is  full  an  additional  head  of 
15  feet  will  be  imposed  upon  your  well, 
if  the  well  is  at  present  discharging  at 
the  ground  surface.  This  extra  head  may 
stop  the  flow  of  the  well,  and  before  you 
build  the  reservoir,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  pipe  the  well  15  feet  higher  and  de- 
termine just  what  the  effect  will  be.  The 
limiting  condition  regulating  the  passage 
of  the  water  through  an  artesian  well 
may  be  the  resistance  of  the  well  itself, 
or  the  resistance  of  some  remote  opening 
in  the  water  carrying  stratum.  If  the 
first  condition  exists,  then  lengthening 
the  casing  will  retard  the  flow  and  short- 
ening it  will  materially  increase  the  flow. 
If  the  second  condition  exists  then 
changing  the  length  of  the  casing  will  not 
affect  the  flow.  In  any  event  the  diam- 
eter of  the  casing  should  be  gradually 
increased  from  4>1>  to  about  8  inches  in 
a  distance  of  about  3  feet  so  that  the 
velocity  of  the  water  entering  the  reser- 
voir will  be  slowed  down  to  about  2  feet 
per  second.  In  a  previous  query  answer- 
ed in  the  issue  of  March  16,  1912,  there 
is  some  general  information  regarding  a 
farm  reservoir  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market ;  very  easy  run- 
ning—hand and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc. 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Mala  919,  Home  2620 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  fit.  F.  D. 


Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
positive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

VnnlysN  of  Solid,  Aericultural  :mil  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  aud  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOM,  KINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


is  my  specialty.   I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  send  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


Ft.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  .Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  G22  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  2511S. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Central  Rldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C    A    RODWFTI     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
V.  n.  DUVVVEXL,  Jl.  Mexican*  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco        Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  puton  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  1  ror- 
ertv  values,  soils,  etc     «nrve<n  ■>  >><t  nu hri|vtH|onB. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

PATEN  I 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents.  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  <ft  CO.. 
911  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 
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The  Tagus  Dairy  Ranch. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rt  bal  Press] 

There  is  one  very  common  way  of  mak- 
ing improvements,  and  of  reforming 
things,  too,  and  that  is  by  spending 
money.  Building  up  a  fancy  dairy  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  may  do  as  a  hobby;  it  does  not 
do  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  When, 
however,  the  extra  expenditure  results  in 
a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  management 
of  a  place,  and  the  gain  in  efficiency  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  extra  expense, 
it  is  time  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

This  is  what  has  happened  on  the 
2800-acre  ranch  of  the  Tagus  Farm  and 
Dairy  Company  in  the  great  delta  coun- 
try of  the  southern  San  Joaquin  valley, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Tulare.  The 
dairy  was  started  only  about  a  year  ago. 
It  contains  at  present  about  250  cows, 
but  more  will  be  added  later.  The  equip- 
ment, with  a  few  exceptions,  is  no  more 
expensive  than  might  well  be  put  in  on 
any  dairy  of  its  size,  and  the  manager 
and  the  designer  of  the  system  of  man- 
agement, J.  R.  Whittemore,  claims  that 
it  is  the  most  economically  and  efficiently 
run  large  dairy  in  the  State. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  dairy  can 
be  used  only  when  there  is  a  large  dairy 
and  elaborate  equipment,  but  a  number 
of  other  details  might  well  be  adopted 
on  dairies  of  any  size  whatever. 

Of  the  2800  acres  only  300  are  used 
directly  for  dairy  purposes,  and  to  do 
the  work  of  the  dairy,  to  milk  the  250 
cows,  feed  the  600  or  so  hogs,  the  calves, 
cut  and  haul  the  alfalfa,  separate  the 
milk  and  look  after  all  the  incidentals, 
there  are  required  one  herdsman,  who 
is  foreman  of  the  dairy;  8  milkers,  one 
milkhouse  man,  one  to  feed  and  tend  the 
hogs,  one  to  mow  and  rake  up  the  al- 
falfa, and  two  to  haul  the  alfalfa.  Irri- 
gating the  alfalfa  and  caring  for  it,  ex- 
cept for  cutting,  raking  and  hauling,  is 
done  by  the  workers  on  the  remainder 
of  the  2S00  acres. 

The  cows  were  purchased  anywhere 
they  could  be  found,  and  the  poor  ones 
disposed  of.  They  average  from  about 
20  to  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and 
from  0.85  to  1  pound  of  butter-fat.  The 
milk  of  every  cow  is  weighed,  and  once 
a  month  a  Babcock  test  is  made  of  it. 
to  eliminate  the  would-be  boarders.  The 
herdsman  does  the  testing. 

Naturally  these  cows  are  of  all  kinds 
of  breeds..  The  bulls,  however,  are  all 
first-class  registered  Holsteins — not  mere- 
ly registered,  but  first-class  of  their  kind. 
In  this  way  it  is  intended  to  breed  up 
a  heavy  producing  herd,  though  probably 
not  a  thoroughbred  or  registered  one. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  cows, 
each  milker  has  his  own  string,  32  cows, 
and  a  prize  of  $2  is  given  every  two 
weeks  to  the  milker  who  shows  the  most 
improvement  in  that  time  in  the  milk  pro- 
duction. Naturally,  any  one  string  can- 
not improve  more  than  all  the  others 
every  fortnight,  so  each  man,  if  he  does 
well,  has  a  chance  at  the  $2,  and  does 
his  best  to  keep  his  cows  up  in  milk  pro- 
duction. It  should  be  noted  that  this 
award  is  for  improvement,  not  the  great- 
est milk  yield,  so  that  the  man  with  the 
poorest  string  has  an  equal  chance  with 
the  best  to  win  a  prize.  Whenever  new- 
cows  are  added  to  the  herd,  the  milkers 
draw  straws  for  choice  of  animals. 

Besides  the  $2  prizes,  $25  is  given  every 
four  months  to  the  man  whose  string  has 
showed  the  most  consistent  improvement 
during  that  time.  Altogether,  about  $200 
more  than  the  wages  of  the-  men  is  thus 
given  in  awards. 

The  Babn. — The  barn  has  concrete 
floors  from  one  wall  to  another,  and 
rounded  corners.    The  gutters  are  shal- 


low and  rounded,  not  box  shaped.  The 
whole  floor  slopes  slightly,  so  that  the 
gutters  are  of  uniform  depth  all  the  way 
along.  The  concrete  on  either  side  of 
the  gutters  is  corrugated,  with  narrow 
but  deep  corrugations.  This  prevents  the 
cow  slipping  about  as  much  as  any  con- 
crete could,  though  they  can  slip  from 
front  to  back.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
easiest  kind  of  floor  to  clean.  Behind  the 
cows,  as  well  as  where  they  sand,  the 
floors  slope  slightly  to  the  gutter. 

The  manger  floor  is  of  rounded  concrete 
and  smooth  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  with  the  least 
possible  trouble.  To  form  individual  man- 
gers, however,  there  is  a  galvanized-iron 
attachment  which  forms  the  sides  and 
front  of  a  manger.  This  works  on  a  hinge 
and  is  counterbalanced  by  weights,  so 
that  when  cleaning  time  comes  it  can 
simply  be  hoisted  up  out  of  the  way.  By 
the  use  of  these  individual  mangers  each 
cow  can  enjoy  her  own  feed  at  her  leis- 
ure without  interference  from  her  neigh- 
bors. 

Behind  the  milkers  is  an  overhead  car- 
rier upon  which  the  milk-cans  are  hung, 
so  that  they  will  clear  the  floor  and  be 
pushed  along  easier  than  the  milk  could 
be  carried.  After  each  cow's  milk  is 
weighed  it  is  dumped  into  these  cans  and 
they  are  then  pushed  out  to  the  end  of 
the  barn,  on  to  a  small  car  and  off  to  the 
milkhouse.  This  carrier  can  be  kept  just 
behind  the  milker,  there  being  one  for 
each  string,  and  it  saves  walking  either 
to  dump  the  milk  or  to  carry  it  out  of 
the  milking  barn  before  all  the  cows  are 
milked.  After  milking,  manure  carriers 
are  put  on  this  outfit  to  take  the  manure 
out  and  have  it  dumped  into  a  manure 
spreader,  thence  to  the  fields. 

An  automatic  weighing  machine  is  at- 
tached to  this  carrier,  directly  over  the 
milk-cans.  The  pail  is  hung  on  the  scales, 
the  dial  is  pulled  down  to  the  correct 
weight,  and  a  small  punch  is  pushed  in 
and  punctures  a  card  at  the  spot  that 
shows  the  weight  of  milk.  There  is  room 
on  each  card  for  eight  cows,  there  are 
four  cards  to  the  scales,  and  a  punch  op- 
posite the  row  that  applies  to  each  cow. 
This  saves  writing  down  the  weight  of 
the  milk,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
simply  to  hang  up  the  pail,  punch  the 
button  and  the  weight  of  the  milk  is  re- 
corded. The  machine  is  not  absolutely 
accurate,  but  gives  a  close  approximation 
to  what  each  cow  is  doing.  Weighing  up 
the  milk  from  each  string  is,  of  course, 
the  way  that  the  total  amount  of  milk  is 
calculated  and  the  way  the  prizes  are 
awarded. 

The  sides  and  roof  of  the  milking  barn 
are  of  corrugated  iron.  It  is  half  open 
at  sides  and  ends,  permitting  plenty  of 
light  and  ventilation.  The  upper  third 
of  the  roof  is  elevated  about  two  feet 
over  the  lower  two-thirds  to  allow  ven- 
tilation and  light  from  that  quarter  also. 

Cow  Comkobt. — Each  milker,  as  before- 
stated,  has  his  own  string  of  cows.  To 
prevent  the  confusion  that  would  occur 
from  having  250  cows  in  one  corral  and 
trooping  into  the  barn  at  one  time,  there 
is  a  separate  corral  for  each  string.  These 
corrals  all  run  to  a  point  at  the  north 
end  of  the  barn  and  spread  out  fan  shape, 
so  that  there  is  about  one-third  of  an 
acre  of  land  in  each  corral. 

When  milking  time  comes,  chains  are 
put  up  at  the  sides  of  the  corral  gates, 
so  that  each  string  has  to  walk  right  up 
into  its  proper  place;  there  is  no  con- 
fusion, every  man  has  and  knows  his  own 
cows,  and  if  any  trouble  should  break  out 
in  the  herd  it  could  spread  no  further 
than  the  one  string. 

In  each  corral  is  either  a  large  oak  tree 
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or  an  open  shed  for  the  sows  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  sun.  Eucalyptus 
trees  are  also  planted  in  many  places 
along  the  fences  which  will  give  more 
shade  and  shelter  later  on. 

The  cows  are  fed  green  alfalfa,  which 
seems  to  be  the  custom  on  large  dairies, 
if  not  on  small  ones,  when  there  is  green 
alfalfa  to  feed.  The  feeding  racks  are  up 
against  the  fence  on  the  outside  of  the 
fan,  so  to  spea\  and  the  feed  wagon  is 
simply  driven  along  the  fence  and  the 
alfalfa  thrown  into  the  racks. 

The  design  of  these  racks  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  they  are  said  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  any  feed  at  all.  The  outer  side 
of  the.  V  into  which  the  feed  is  thrown 
is  boarded  up  solid.  There  is  also  a  solid 
floor  on  which  any  feed  that  drops  down 
is  caught.  Prom  the  bottom  of  the  V  up- 
ward are  perpendicular  bars  which  hold 
back  the  alfalfa  and  the  cows  have  to 
reach  over  these  uprights  and  pull  down 
the  alfalfa.  As  it  drops  down  it  falls  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  rack,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  manger.  Uprights  are  run  up  the 
side  of  the  rack  distant  from  each  other 
the  width  of  a  cow.  These  prevent  a  cow 
from  swinging  her  head  out  into  the  open 
and  dropping  the  alfalfa. 

Thus  each  cow  has  to  hold  her  head 
over  the  manger  when  eating,  and  any 
waste  in  that  place  can  simply  be  scooped 
out  from  behind  and  thrown  over  the  top 
again. 

Other  Feeds. — To  supplement  the  al- 
falfa, some  grain  hay  is  also  fed,  as 
plenty  is  raised  on  the  ranch.  There  are 
also  four  wood  silos  being  built,  20  feet 
in  diameter  by  32'  in  height.  These  will 
be  filled  with  ensilage  sorghum.  The 
cows  are  also  to  be  fed  with  beet  pujp 
when  the  sugar  factories,  owned  by  the 
same  interests  as  the  dairy,  are  put  into 
operation. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  milking 
stables  from  the  opening  of  the  corrals  is 
the  hay  barn.  This  is  also  built  of  corru- 
gated iron,  and  will  be  used  to  store 
chopped  alfalfa  hay.  At  its  side  is  a  large 
platform,  to  the  side  of  which  a  hay 
wagon  is  driven  up. 

On  the  wagon  is  a  net  on  which  the  hay 
is  loaded  in  the  field.  An  electric  outfit 
takes  this  net  and  dumps  the  load  of 
alfalfa  onto  the  platform  bodily,  and  the 
wagon  can,  without  delay,  be  driven  off 
to  get  another  load. 

The  hay  is  run  through  an  electric  hay 
cutter  and  blown  into  the  barn,  the  ex- 
pense being  cheaper  than  piling  whole 
hay  in,  and  the  alfalfa  is  more  nutritious. 

This  electric  cutter  and  blower  is  lo- 
cated on  a  car  which  can  be  moved 
around  on  a  track  to  the  silos  when  the 
time  comes  to  fill  them,  and  the  sorghum 
cut  and  blown  in. 

Handling  the  Milk. — There  is  nothing 
striking  about  the  way  of  handling  the 
milk.  When  a  string  of  cows  are  milked, 
the  cans,  hung  from  the  overhead  carrier, 
are  pushed  to  the  end  of  the  barn  and 
put  on  a  small  car  which  is  run  along  the 
track  to  the  milk  house,  where  it  is 
weighed  and  separated.  The  cream  runs 
through  a  cooler  and  into  cans  for  ship 
ment  to  the  creamery,  the  skim-milk  to 
another  car  on  which  is  mounted  a  tank. 

This  car  is  run  out  past  the  barn  and 
to  the  hog  pens  and  calf  corrals.  A 
moveable  trough  runs  from  a  spout  on  the 
bottom  of  this  tank  to  the  calf  buckets  or 
hog  troughs. 

As  all  the  cows  are  good,  and  the  bulls 
first  class,  the  heifer  calves  are  all  raised 
Each  calf  has  its  own  bucket  and  a 
stanchion  for  its  use  when  feeding.  The 
calf  pens  are  roomy  and  have  open  sheds 
for  shade. 

The  Hogs. — Beyond  the  calf  pens  are 
the  hogs.  These  are  fed  fresh  alfalfa 
When  the  dairy  is  completed  they  will 
be  pastured. 


Berkshire  boars  are  used  on  first  cross 
Berkshire-Poland  China  sows.  Ulti- 
mately a  few  pure-bred  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  boars  and  sows  will  be 
kept,  so  that  good  first  cross  sows  can 
always  be  had.  There  is  no  intention  to 
go  into  the  breeding  of  either  registered 
cows  or  hogs. 

Open-air  farrowing  pens  are  used, 
which  are  about  12  feet  long  and  6  wide. 
At  the  front,  near  the  track  along  which 
the  feed  is  brought,  is  a  concrete  feeding 
trough  and  the  water.  Inside  this  is  a 
small  concrete  floor  which  slopes  toward 
the  trough.  This  slope  tends  to  prevent 
the  sow  from  getting  her  feet  into  the 
feed  or  water. 

To  make  this  practically  impossible* 
there  is  a  gate  hung  by  the  middle,  or 
rather  the  upper  third.  This  slopes  in  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  sow  can  only  get 
her  nose  between  it  and  the  trough  and 
could  never  get  her  feet  far  enough  along 
to  touch  the  trough.  Buttons  hold  it  in 
place.  When  cleaning  time  comes,  this 
gate  is  swung  over,  opening  the  trough 
up  absolutely  and  making  cleaning  easy. 
Behind  the  trough  is  an  open  space,  then 
a  roof  for  shade  and  shelter,  then  an 
open  space  and  the  fence,  through  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  pen.  The  gate  from 
the  pen  opens  into  a  passageway  leading 
along  the  sides  of  freshening  and  fatten- 
ing and  the  boar  pens.  The  gates  open 
into  the  passageway  and  are  just  that 
width,  so  when  a  gate  is  open  a  sow  or 
boar  has  to  go  into  the  pen  that  is  opened 
and  to  no  other. 

At  one  end  of  this  passageway  is  the 
dipping  vat.  The  hog  is  driven  along 
onto  a  plank  which  slips  up  as  he  gets 
to  the  middle  of  it  and  dumps  him  into 
the  vat,  from  which  he  climbs,  consider- 
ably surprised,  but  with  a  healthful  coat- 
ing of  dripping  mixture  covering  him 
from  snout  to  tail. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  though,  it 
looks  as  if  a  man  running  his  own  dairy 
could  do  just  about  as  well  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  land  and  the  cows  kept 
as  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres,  and 
probable  a  little  better,  so  instead  of  ex- 
panding the  dairy  indefinitely  a  large 
part  of  the  ranch  is  going  to  be  put  out 
to  alfalfa,  cut  up  into  small  acreages  and 
rented  to  dairymen  to  run  their  own  con 
cerns.  Five  hundred  acres  has  been  set 
out  to  alfalfa  this  spring.         D.  J.  W. 


FIRST  AID  FOR  A  SICK  COW. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  Durham  cow; 
she  was  fresh  last  September  and  expects 
to  be  again  in  October.  She  is  staked 
on  irrigating  ditches  and  fed  dried  al- 
falfa hay.  The  cream  on  the  milk  tastes 
bitter  after  12  hours,  and  we  cannot 
churn  it.  Prior  to  this  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  her  cud,  but  seems  normal 
again.  Have  been  giving  her  "Kow- 
Cure";  appetite  good.  C.  F.  W. 

Merced. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.^E.  J.  CREELY. 

Give  12  ounces  Glauber  salt  and  12 
ounces  Epsom  salt  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  After  24  hours  if  the  bowels 
have  not  moved  freely,  repeat  the  dose. 
The  bitterness  of  the  cream  is  probably 
due  to  a  bitter  principle  in  the  feed  she 
gets  or  in  the  "Kow  Cure."  If  you  get 
no  results  within  48  hours  after  treat- 
ment, call  in  the  nearest  qualified  verter- 
inarian,  Dr.  Thomas  or  Dr.  Raghilly  of 
Merced. 

S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  1818  Market  St. 
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HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
COWS — HEIFERS — BULLS 
CARLOTS  OR  LESS 

A.  L.  SAYRE.  Madera,  Cal. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAX. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


ATTENTION,    BREEDERS  AMD   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


25  First  Glass  DAIRY  COWS  for  Sale 

These  cows  are  tuberculin  tested  and  offered 
at  prices  that  make  them  a  bargain. 


Apply  W.  M. 
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Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  '/vhere  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed     The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1600, 
LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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WORLD'S  CHaWPIOWS 


Herd  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers  for  sale  at  all  times.  We  offer  any  number 
of  Range  Bulls.    Write  or  wire  us  for  prices.  Address 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 
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WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Some  Reflections  on  the  Tulare 
Delta  Country. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press] 

There  are  just  three  things  that  make 
for  a  heavy  production  of  agricultuural 
products:  good  soil,  sufficient  water,  and 
plenty  of  heat  and  sunshine.  There  is 
hardly  a  spot  on  the  globe  that  is  better 
supplied  with  all  three  than  the  delta 
region  of  the  southern  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. Froni  the  Sierras  several  streams 
have  been  for  ages  carrying  down  a  rich 
sediment  soil,  such  a  soil  as  is  always 
found  in  a  delta,  though  in  this  case 
hardly  a  trace  of  fertility  has  been 
washed  out  of  it  either  by  rain  or  sur- 
plus mountain  water. 

All  of  this  district  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous canals  and  irrigating  ditches,  or 
the  natural  branches  of  the  streams 
themselves,  and  underneath  the  water- 
table  is  but  few  feet  below  the  ground 
surface.  This  is  the  way  the  district  is 
fixed  for  soil  and  water.  The  way  it  is 
fixed  for  a  growing  climate  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Two  things  are  the  matter  with  this 
district,  one  actively  so,  the  second  pas- 
sively— sins  of  commission  and  omission, 
so  to  speak — alkali  and  the  lack  of  ditch 
water  in  late  summer  and  fall. 

The  lack  of  irrigating  water  can  easily 
be  made  up  by  installing  pumps,  with 
water  as  close  as  it  is  to  the  surface,  and 
it  is  more  than  a  fair  guess  that  the 
installation  of  pumps  all  over  the  delta 
would  do  wonders  for  the  alkali  situa- 
tion, which  is  the  Veason  that  the  sug- 
gestion is  made. 

Ordinarily  the  snows  are  about  gone 
the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August,  and  the  alfalfa  stops  growing. 
In  the  sunshine  and  heat  of  Tulare  and 
Kings  counties  at  least  two  cuttings  could 
be  secured  if  the  water  was  put  on  after 
this,  and  some  are  installing  pumps  to 
get  those  two  cuttings.  The  amount  of 
lift  is  so  small  that  a  little  power  can 
give  lots  of  water,  and  the  extra  alfalfa 
will  soon  pay  for  the  whole  outfit. 

This  year  when  the  snow  is  going 
quickly,  alfalfa  is  high  even  now,  it  is 
due  to  be  very  scarce  in  the  fall  and 
therefore  higher,  and  grain  hay  extreme- 
ly scarce;  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  alfalfa  will  be  given  by  a 
pumping  plant,  and  the  price  of  each  ton 
much  more  than  usual.  Say  that  two 
extra  tons  to  the  acre  are  secured  on  ac- 
count of  the  pump,  and  that  these  are 
worth  $8  per  ton  loose,  alfalfa  will  prob- 
ably be  worth  more  than  that  in  the  fall; 
that  means  $16  per  acre,  or  $320  from 
20  acres,  which  would  do  great  things  in 
sinking  a  well  in  the  delta  country,  in- 
stalling a  centrifugal  pump  and  buying  a 
gasoline  engine. 

Tin:  Effect  on  Alkali. — The  traveler 
does  not  think  much  of  the  scarcity  of 
late  irrigation  water,  thoug  he  cannot 
but  think  of  the  alkali.  Por  many  square 
miles  he  sees  more  alkali  grass  than  any- 
thing else,  and  through  every  break  in 
the  grass  is  the  white  coating  of  salts 
of  soda.  Along  every  roadside  he  sees 
the  white  alkali  coming  up,  and  often- 
times when  moisture  is  present  the 
ground  appears  black,  and  stagnant 
water  is  black  with  the  black  alkali. 

This  is  the  accompaniment  to  the  gift 
of  fertile  soil  and  bountiful  moisture  from 
the  mountain  streams.  This  string  to 
the  gift  has  been  made  worse  through 
man's  activities,  the  building  of  the  net- 
work of  irrigation  ditches,  the  filling  of 
the  soil  with  water,  the  rise  of  the  water- 
table,  and  the  rise  of  the  alkali  with  it. 

As  long  as  nothing  is  done,  the  water 
will  rise.  As  long  as  no  alfalfa  is  grow- 
ing, there  will  be  nothing  to  use  up  the 


ground  moisture.  Bare  alkali  spots  and 
salt  grass  can  do  little  to  remove  the  soil 
water;  alfalfa  roots  and  the  thick  green 
stefhs  will  do  much. 

While  the  soil  water  remains  near  the 
surface  putting  more  water  on  cannot 
take  the  alkali  down,  and  even  cultivation 
to  prevent  evaporation  can  do  little. 

Pumping  water  from  below  will  give 
a  space  for  the  top  water  to  sink  into, 
and  each  8  inches  of  water  taken  out 
for  an  irrigation  of  alfalfa,  provided 
everyone  would  do  it,  will  take  the  sur- 
face water  down,  so  that  the  irrigation 
water  put  on  will  wash  the  alkali  down 
to  the  place  where  it  is  harmless. 

It  is  generally  known  in  this  connec- 
tion that  alkali  practically  never  gives 
trouble  where  irrigation  from  wells  alone 
is  practiced.  To  simply  pile  on  water 
where  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  already 
so  plentiful  that  more  can  hardly  sink 
in,  and  certainly  not  sink  through  very 
far,  is  doing  no  good  at  all. 

Putting  in  wells,  therefore,  would  give 
at  least  two  more  cuttings  of  alfalfa,  as 
in  other  sections  where  well  irrigation  is 
practiced  it  would  not  bring  more  alkali 
up,  and  it  would  probably  be  of  great 
assistance  in  overcoming  the  greatest  soil 
evil  of  the  district,  the  most  apparent 
detriment  to  the  delta  country,  the  ruin- 
ing of  valuable  land.  D.  J.  W. 


SEARCHLIGHT  FARMING  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Ella  F.  Lockwood,  writing  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Hoard's  Dairyman,  describes 
California  things  which  perhaps  all  Cali- 
fornians  have  not  yet  heard  of,  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  along  the  last  of  March  the 
parched  earth  was  blessed  with  rain, 
everybody  rushed  the  sowing  of  their 
grain.  The  unique  method  employed  on 
one  large  ranch  is  described  in  the  clip- 
ping referred  to. 

The  plowing  on  this  2500-acre  barley 
ranch  was  done  with  a  steam-engine,  but 
the  drilling  was  done  at  night  by  the 
use  of  a  caterpillar  traction  engine  which 
works  splendidly  on  plowed  ground.  The 
harrowing  had  to  be  done  in  the  daytime, 
because  the  machine  used  is  80  feet  wide 
and  the  searchlight  would  not  throw  suf- 
ficient light  to  both  ends  of  the  harrow. 
It  required  less  than  two  months  to  plow 
and  seed  the  entire  tract  by  this  means. 
The  saving  in  labor  was  remarkable  com 
pared  to  horse  power.  Two  men  operated 
the  caterpillar  day  and  night  in  two 
shifts,  one  man  to  tend  the  engine  and 
the  other  to  look  after  the  drill. 

The  caterpillar  type  of  engine  lays  its 
track  as  it  proceeds,  thus  being  able  to 
travel  over  soft  ground,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  farming  operation 
in  the  West. 

State  Has  Many  Farm  Associations. — 
California  is  well  in  the  front  rank  in 
promoting  agricultural  education.  Asso- 
ciations are  in  operation  all  over  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  such 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Nature 
study  is  also  extensively  taught.  Every 
village  and  hamlet  has  pride  in  its 
schools,  and  nearly  all  have  a  domestic 
science  course  and  some  form  of  manual 
training.  At  the  little  town  of  Brawley. 
with  not  over  1,000  inhabitants  in  Impe- 
rial county,  they  have  a  $50,000  school- 
house  and  are  soon  to  build  another.  At 
this  school  a  big  touring  car  has  been 
purchased  and  a  chaffeur  regularly  em- 
ployed, whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  back 
and  forth  children  from  out  of  town. 
Trips  are  made  morning  and  night  in  each 
direction  to  bring  the  pupils  and  carry 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 


PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  8680 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
YVardivell  Honeat — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
I*.  Robert  10.' — First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago.  1910. 
Altamont  4008 — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911— California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  IS  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships: 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


C.    &L  S 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Clean 
and 

Slippery 


Best 

Wagon 

Grease 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  (o 


WHITTIER,  COBURN  COMPANY, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


The 

Rawleigh  Engine 

is  the 
Farmer's  Friend 


Weight.  Price. 
iy.,  H.  P.  250  Lbs.  $  50.00 

2%  H.  P.  515  Lbs.  90.00 

4  "  H.  P.  1050  Lbs.  160.00 

6     II.  P.  1600  Lbs.  190.00 

Costs  him  less  than  other  engines. 

Gives  him  better  service  than  other  engines. 

Lasts  longer  than  other  engines. 
Investigate  and  be  convinced  that  you  get  more  than  was  ever 
offered  before  in  gasoline  engines  of  modern  price. 
Write  today  for  the  Catalogue  Y.   Mailed  Free. 
CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Complete  Pumping  Plants  Furnished  on  Short  Notice. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME. 

USE 

Nitrogen  obtained  from  the  Air  and  combined  with  Lime 
If  you  wish  to  get  quick  results. 

Mtrale  of  Lime  contain*  13%    Nitrogen  nnd  about  30',;  Lime 

Stocks  carried  in  San  Pedro  and  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated,  ^IL^^&of'cZV 

Sole  DixtributorB,  California  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 


TRADE  MARK 


CtrVTr*  for  our  free  catalogue  about  BADfJEK 
k5 C i>l  L/  ENGINES,  stationery  and  on  wheels, 
S52.50  up.  Mall  this  coupon  and  1  will  send  you  my 
catilogueof  Piicesiver  lines.  F'urnlture.  Carpets, 
Faint.  Hicycles.  Wire  Fence.  Implements,  Wind- 
mills, etc         JAMES  A.  HROWN,  M gr.,  Dept.  3 


OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO. 


San  Francisco 
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them  safely  home  again.  This  school  has 
a  domestic  science  course,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  instruction  in  plant  cul- 
ture and  nature  study. 

Every  community  here  has  its  farmers' 
association,  often  combining  with  the 
townspeople  under  the  name  of  Farmers' 
and  Merchants'  Association,  which  can- 
not fail  of  doing  great  good.  The  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  and 
its  Experiment  Station  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  sending  out  demonstration  trains 
with  experts  to  give  advice  and  to  lec- 
ture upon  topics  most  closely  connected 
with  the  leading  industries  of  each  par- 
ticular section.  Farmers'  Institutes  are 
also  held  the  same  as  in  the  East. 


Public  Demand  Produced  This 
Deep  Well  Pump 

You  can  thank  the  owners  of 
Dow  Centrifugal  pumps  and 
Dow  steam  pumps  for  this  new 
Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump. 

Every  day  before  this  pump 
was  put  on  the  market,  in- 
quiries came  for  a  non-pulsat- 
ing' deep  well  pump  simple  in 
mechanical  features  and  mod- 
erate in  cost. 

At  last  this  demand  became 
so  insistent  that  our  experi- 
mental department  was  in- 
structed to  develop  a  suitable 
deep  well  pump  that  would  de- 
liver a  steady  flow  of  water. 

The  result  was  the  now  well 
known 

DOW  DUPLEX 
DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

Its  design  has  entirely  elimi- 
nated all  cams,  sliding  connec- 
tions, and  odd  shaped  gears.  It 
has  less  than  half  the  number 
of  parts  that  is  required  by  any 
other  duplex  deep  well  pump. 

Furthermore,  every  part  of 
the  head  is  in  plain  view  while 
operating,  and  can  be  oiled  and 
inspected  without  shutting 
down.  The  base  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  well,  and  the 
pump  column  can  be  removed 
without  dismounting  the  pump 
head. 

For  a  full  description  of  this  pump 
ask  for  Bulletin  No.  116. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING 
ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
133  S.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SIX  RULES  AGAINST  FOREST 
FIRES. 


The  1912  forest  fire  season  opened  in 
California  May  4  with  a  fire  in  Devil 
canyon  on  the  Angeles  National  Forest, 
which  was  extinguished  by  the  Forest 
Service  after  it  had  burned  two  hundred 
acres.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a  power 
company  burning  brush  on  its  right  of 
way.  Supervisor  Charlton  of  the  Angeles 
National  Forest  reports  that  in  ordinary 
years  such  rights  of  way  can  be  safely 
cleared  by  burning  as  late  as  June.  But 
this  year  the  country  has  dried  out  early 
and  a  bad  season  is  expected. 

The  U.  S.  District  Forester  at  San 
Francisco  states  that  the  forest  rangers 
are  organized  for  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  fire  in  the  national  forests  of  tne 
State,  and  urges  upon  the  public  com- 
pliance with  what  are  known  as  "The  Six 
Rules."  The  Forest  Officers  say  that  if 
every  traveler  in  the  mountains  would 
carefully  follow  these  simple  directions 
the  fire  record  would  be  far  better  than 
last  year,  in  spite  of  natural  conditions 
being  worse,  for  71  of  the  worst  fires  in 
1911  were  caused  by  hunters  and  campers. 

"The  Six  Rules"  are  as  follows: 

1.  Be  sure  your  match  is  out  before  you 
throw  it  away. 

2.  Knock  out  your  pipe  ashes  or  throw 
your  cigar  or  cigarette  stump  where 
there  is  nothing  to  catch  fire. 

3.  Don't  build  a  camp  fire  any  larger  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Never  leave  it 
even  for  a  short  time  without  putting 
it  out  with  water  or  dirt. 

4.  Don't  build  a  camp  fire  against  a  tree 
or  a  log.  Build  a  small  one  where  you 
can  scrape  away  the  needles,  leaves  or 
grass  from  all  sides  of  it. 

5.  Don't  build  bonfires.  Tne  wind  may 
come  up  at  any  time  and  start  a  fire 
you  cannot  control. 

6.  If  you  discover  a  fire,  put  it  out  if  pos- 
sible; if  you  can't,  get  word  of  it  to 
the  nearest  U.  S.  forest  ranger  or  State 
fire  warden  just  as  quickly  as  you  pos- 
sibly can. 


JUDGE  AT  THE  COMING  STATE 
FAIR. 


Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
exhibitors  of  beef  and  hogs  at  the  State 
Fair  this  year  to  know  that  H.  N.  Gentry 
of  Sedalia,  Mo.  will  pass  on  their  exhibits. 
Now,  boys,  get  to  work  and  show  him 
that  California  can  breed  Short-horns  and 
Herefords  and  produce  hogs  just  as  good 
as  anywhere  on  earth.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  Mr.  Gentry  is  the  greatest 
judge  along  these  particular  lines  that 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  tying  the  ribbons 
in  California.  When  he  gets  through  with 
his  work  we  will  be  wiser  and  know  bet- 
ter what  type  of  live  stock  to  breed,  as  it 
has  often  been  conceded  that  Mr.  Gentry 
has  no  peer  in  these  particular  lines  in 
the  world.  He  is  a  man  who  has  the  con- 
fidence of  every  stockman  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  is  always  pleased  to  tell  "why 
he  did  this,"  from  the  animal  on  top  to 
the  one  at  the  bottom.  It  was  the  efforts 
of  this  one  man  that  the  State  of  Missouri 
has  to  thank  for  the  magnificent  buildings 
that  are  now  on  the  State  Fair  grounds, 
that  are  now  on  the  State  fair  grounds. 
The  word  was  whispered  at  one  of  the 
Kansas  City  Royal  Shows  that  the  build- 
ings at  the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  were  inadequate  to  hold  a  State  Fair, 
and  that  it  should  be  held  in  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Gentry  went  in  front  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  through  his  efforts  appropria- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $400,000  were 
granted,  and  today  the  State  P'air  at 
Missouri  can  boast  of  the  best  set  of  build- 
ings on  any  State  Fair  grounds  in  the 
Union.  W.  M.  C. 


Anderson  Combination 
Prune  Dipper,  Perforator,  Grader  and  Spreader 


This  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes,  D-O  with  grader  24  inches  wide  and 
D-l  with  grader  30  inches  wide,  and  is  the  outfit  used  by  most  all  prune 
growers. 

We  have  been  making  prune  dippers  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  are  in 
better  position  to  give  value  received  than  anv  other  manufacturers  in  this 
line. 

We  also  manufacture  CARS,  DRIED  FRVIT  TRADERS,  ORCHARD 
TRUCKS. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

ANDERSON  BARNGR0VER  MFG.  CO. 

331  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  THIS  FENCE 


It  stretches  perfectly. 
Does    not    need    top    and  bottom 
boards. 

Is  fifty  per  cent  stronger  than 
netting. 

Is  cheaper,  when  put  up,  by  one- 
third. 

Does  not  invite  the  fowl  to  fly 
over. 

36-lncb    Warner  Jr.   Poultry  Fence, 
per  10-rod  roll,  93.05, 

Made  in  heights  of  3«,  48,  <iO  and 
72  Inches. 

WRITE   FOR   COMPLETE  PRICE 
MST  ON  ALL  SIZES. 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


72  FREMONT  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER 

NEW  MACHINE,  MUCH  IMPROVED 
Pays  for  itself  every  week  in  service 

Address  :  CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1758,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

arc  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  I, oncer  ~& 


The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry   Harness   is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamr.     Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pilces  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.G0 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


BIG  BONKD  nRHF.I  HXC,  JACKS  fur  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding.  Fresno.  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


Warranted  to  Clvi  Satlafae'Jon. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

I  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  Splint  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs  and  all  laments  from  Spavin, 
Hingbont  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  al'  skin  diseases  or  Parasite*, 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Removes  all 
Bunches  trom  Horses  or  Cattle 

as  a  Human  Remedy  <ot  Rheumatisn. 
Sprains    Sorr  Throat   etc.  It  fs  invaluable 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  tt 
Warranted  tc  (rive  satisfaction  Price  $1  &fr 
per  bottle  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  u. 
press,  charges  raid  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  MTSeno  for  descriptive  clmnslan 
testimonials  etc  address 

The  Lawrence  William*  Co    Cleveianu  0 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600  YiHKUN0\  DAMC 
300  2-YHR-OLDJ  Artin^ 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULIARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  KranclMt'O, 
2  Montgomery  Street. 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Pul«l  up  $<).<M)0,000.00 
Surplus)  and  Undivided  Profits  * 5,0(10,000.00 


Pasturing  Alfalfa  and  the  Bloat. 


Totnl      -  f 11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
TV.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Pasturing  alfalfa  is  recognized  every- 
where as  being  a  rather  poor  way  to  feed 
dairy  cows,  owing  to  the  waste  of  feed, 
the  injury  to  the  stand,  and  the  danger 
to  cows  through  bloat.  It  has,  however, 
several  features  which  make  it  the  com- 
mon practice  in  several  districts,  and  It 
wiU  remain  a  common  practice  until  labor 
is  cheaper,  land  higher,  or  competition 
greater. 

As  long  as  it  is  done,  the  avoiding  or 
curing  of  bloat  will  be  the  greatest  prob- 
lem connected  with  the  practice.  One 
way  of  preventing  bloat  which  is  highly 
recommended  by  many  dairymen  is  the 
cutting  of  a  number  of  swaths  through 
the  field  and  letting  the  alfalfa  dry  into 
hay  before  turning  in  the  cows.  This  is 
nearly  always  done  by  Danish  dairymen 
along  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
where  pasturing  is  the  common  practice 
and  feeding  only  hay  in  summer  the  ex- 
ception. Dairymen  of  other  nationalities 
usually  do  not  practice  it. 

Many  persons  claim  that  this  prevents 
bloat  altogether;  others  say  that  it  does 
little  good.  The  cows  at  first  go  for  the 
green  feed,  and  after  they  have  eaten  a 
few  minutes  see  the  hay  lying  near  them 
and  go  for  the  change  and  eat  that  a 
little  while,  just  as  a-  man  who  had  only 
potatoes  to  eat  and  those  fried  and 
boiled,  would  sooner  eat  part  of  both  than 
make  his  meal  of  all  boiled  or  all  fried 
potatoes. 

The  tendency  toward  bloat  that  is  thus 
developed  by  the  green  feed  is  offset  by 
the  hay,  and  the  cows  also  do  better  by 
the  change.  The  time  needed  in  driving 
a  mower  a  few  times  across  the  field  is 
comparatively  little. 

It  is  also  generally  thought  that  the 
cows  waste  less  of  the  hay,  provided  not 
too  much  is  used,  than  when  all  is  left 
standing.  When  the  green  alfalfa  is  fully 
matured  this  cutting  is  sometimes  omit- 
ted, as  there  is  then  less  danger  of  bloat, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  alfalfa 
is  too  soft  and  will  bloat  easily,  cutting 
may  not  prevent  bloating,  even  when 
very  little  green  alfalfa  is  eaten. 

It  is  said  in  the  valley  that  after  a 
very  hot  day  that  has  caused  the  alfalfa 
to  wilt,  if  a  coast  wind  comes  over  the 
mountains  bearing  more  or  less  moisture 
with  it,  that  cows  may  bloat  even  on 
some  fields  on  which  they  have  been  eat- 
ing all  day. 

Still  another  condition  that  will  cause 
trouble  is  when  cows  or  even  heifers  are 
permitted  to  eat  too  much  hay  and  then 
fill  up  on  water.  Just  the  other  day,  for 
instance,  a  dairyman  near  Newman  turned 
a  bunch  of  seven  heifers  into  a  field  that 
the  dairy  cows  had  eaten  all  the  soft 
alfalfa  from  and  left  no  alfalfa  that  could 
cause  bloat.  They  hurriedly  ate  nearly 
all  they  could  hold  and  then  went  to  a 
creek  in  the  other  end  of  the  field  and 
put  a  lot  of  water  on  top  of  it.  A  little 
later  the  owner  came  along  and  found 
every  one  in  trouble,  and  one  of  the  heif- 
ers tumbled  over  before  he  could  reach 
her  and  died.  The  other  six  he  got  with 
their  forefeet  up  on  a  levee  and  did  not 
even  have  to  stick  them.  Getting  their 
heads  up  in  the  air  made  then  start 
belching  and  took  the  surplus  gas  off 
their  stomachs  and  removed  the  pressure 
that  was  nearly  reaching  their  hearts. 
This  method  of  curing  bloat  is  often  very 
effective  and  will  save  the  injury  to  the 
cows  that  sticking  them  would  cause.' 

The  bloat  itself  comes  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lot  of  gas  on  the  stomach  of 
the  cow.  If  the  cow  belches  enough  to 
let  this  gas  pass  off,  no  injury  results, 
and  having  the  forelegs  on  an  elevation 
causes  belching  to  start  quickly.  The 
injury  from  bloat  comes  from  having  the 


stomach  swell  so  as  to  press  against  the 
heart,  and  elevating  the  front  of  the  cow 
and  getting  the  cow  to  point  heavenward 
even  with  the  stomach  distended  permits 
it  to  sag  so  that  it  may  not  reach  the 
heart  and  cause  the  animal  to  collapse. 

D.  J.  W. 


RAISING  THE  CALF. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  find  how  many 
dairymen  there  are  who  permit  the  calves 
to  suck  heir  dams  until  they  get  a  good 
start.  The  practice  seems  to  go  in 
streaks  and  in  districts  where  sucking  is 
permitted  most  people  do  it,  and  where 
it  is  not  done  few  practice  it.  Letting 
the  calves  suck  until  they  get  a  good 
start  may  be  all  right,  but  those  who 
have  tried  both,  and  know  how  to  handle 
the  calves  right  when  they  take  them 
from  their  dams  at  once,  don't  care  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system. 

The  injury  from  letting  the  calves  suck 
comes  in  two  ways.  In  the  firse  place, 
the  cows  are  set  back  by  being  bereft  of 
their  offspring  and  worry  about  it  for 
a  day  or  two  in  a  way  that  cuts  off  their 
milk  production.  The  love  of  a  cow 
for  the  calf  is  intimately  related  to  the 
fullness  of  her  udder.  When  the  udder 
is  full  the  cow  is  reminded  from  the  ex- 
periences of  generations  untold  that 
something  should  be  bumping  against 
that  udder  and  relieving  its  fullness. 
When  the  milker  gets  first  whack  at  that 
udder  the  milk  is  drawn  off  and  the  udder 
manipulated,  and  the  cow  gets  the  idea 
'  that  the  milker  is  her  calf  and  there 
is  never  any  trouble.  If,  however,  the 
calf  gets  to  work  first,  the  cow  knows  the 
difference  and  hand  milking  does  not  do. 

The  calf  also  knows  the  change  when 
taken  from  a  cow  and  fed  from  a  pail, 
and  no  matter  how  good  a  start  is  made, 
it  is  doubtful  if  that  good  start  is  not 
offset  by  the  loss  in  worry  for  the  dam 
and  in  learning  to  drink.  In  many  cases 
the  breeders  of  registered  stock  who 
would  not  think  of  letting  the  calves  suck 
if  running  ordinary  dairies,  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  giving  the  calves  a  good  start, 
but  may  lose  more  by  the  setback  to 
both  calf  and  dam  when  the  calf  is  taken 
away  than  they  gain  at  first. 

One  dairyman,  for  instance,  recently 
told  the  writer  that  he  considered  two- 
weeks-old  calves  which  had  never  gotten 
their  milk  any  way  except  from  the  pail, 
to  be  larger  and  better  than  calves  a 
few  days  older  which  had  been  with  their 
dams  three  days  before  being  broken  to 
the  pail.  On  this  dairy  the  calves  are 
fed  in  stanchions,  just  as  the  cows  are 
milked,  only  smaller.  For  the  first  few 
days,  however,  they  have  to  be  fed  in 
the  open,  and  after  they  are  well  broken 
to  the  pail,  they  come  to  the  stanchions 
at  feeding  time  without  trouble. 

The  first  time  the  calf  is  fed  it  is 
given  the  smell  of  some  warm  milk  in 
a  pail  and  gets  the  idea  of  eating.  The 
hand  is  put  over  the  calf's  nose  and  the 
upper  gum  touched  with  the  fingers.  This 
hold  does  not  permit  the  calf  to  suck, 
but  reminds  it  of  sucking  and  it  makes 
an  attempt  to  get  its  tongue  around  a 
couple  of  fingers.  The  hand  is  then  led 
down  into  the  milk  and  before  the  calf 
knows  it,  it  is  getting  a  lot  of  milk  in 
its  mouth  without  really  going  through 
the  motions  of  sucking  at  all.  In  three 
days  the  calves  need  no  coaxing  whatever 
to  get  their  noses  into  the  pail  and  before 
long  can  be  put  in  the  stanchions  with 
the  older  calves. 

By  this  method  the  calves  seldom  really 
know  what  sucking  is  and  little  trouble 
is  experienced  by  their  sucking  pieces 
of  rope  or  sacking  or  a  bunch  of  hair  on 


other  calves  and  thus  having  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  their  stomachs. 

Another  method  of  teaching  them  to 
drink  is  to  let  them  get  sucking  a  finger 
and  then  leading  their  nose  into  the  pail, 
then  working  the  hand  around  to  thp 
top  of  the  nose  so  that  the  calf  is  drink 
ing  and  not  sucking. 

In  all  cases  a  calf  will  learn  to  drink 
quickly  if  it  is  given  milk  with  its  nat- 
ural heat  and  odor  direct  from  the  cow, 
while  trouble  always  results  in  trying 
to  teach  a  calf  to  drink  cold  milk,  and 
after  it  does  drink  cold  milk,  until  a 
week  or  ten  days  old  at  least,  scours  and 
other  sickness  is  likely  to  result. 

D.  J.  W. 


Getting  Two  Profits 


Owner  of  These  Prize 
Producers  Uses 
Tubular 
Exclu- 
sively 


Shrewd  dairymen  seize  every  chance  for 
making  two  profits  instead  of  one.  That  is 
why  they  make  the  most  money.  They  buy 
heavy  milking  cows  because  such  cows  make 
an  extra  profit  which  no  other  cows  can 
make.   They  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively  because  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  of  others,  skim  twice  as  clean 
and  make  an  extra  profit  no  other  separator 
can  make.  Mr.  John  A.  Ness,  Maple  Qrove 
Farm,  Auburn,  Maine,  is  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, breeder  and  Importer  of  fine  stock,  and 
owncrof  the  high-producing  Ayrshiresshown 
above.  He  Is  but  one  or  many  who  shrewdly 
pocket  Tubular  "Velvet"— the  extra  profit 
only  Tubulars  can  make.   He  says : 

"■  have  used  the  Sharplee  Tubular  Separator 
eeven  years.  Have  recently  purchased  a  larger 
one,  a  turblne-drlven  Tubular.  The  Tubular  hae 
given  entire  satisfaction." 

The  remarkable  dairy  Tubular  contains  no  disks  to 
wear  or  wash,  or  injure  cream.  Guaranteed  forever. 

Do  You  Want  a  Free  Trial? 

jour  present  machine  in  part  payment  for  a  Tubular? 
If  so,  write  for  Catalog  lit 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Branches:  Chicago,  III.; 

San  Francisco,  Cat.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Toronto.  Canada; 
Winnipeg,  Canada.   Agencies  Everywhere. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  RobinhoocL  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


BE  READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

rlH-H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-  GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
30t,W?  ,r)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS ,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Cic. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

I)  A  DCD  Hlake,  Mottlt  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
I  ftrCR  Blake,  McKall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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California's 
Greatest 
Irrigation 
Project 

is  located  in  the 

Sacramento 
Valley 


An  immense  acreage  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soils  of 

Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties 

has  been  subdivided  into  small  holdings  and  is  being  placed  on  the  market  at  low  prices  and  reasonable  terms. 

Under  the  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  installed  will  nourish,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives,  Figs,  Almonds,  Wal- 
nuts, Peaches,  Pears,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Melons, Berrier,  and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  besides  Alfalfa  and  Grains. 

Water  on  tap  from  the  Sp.cramento  River.    Water  right  secured  by  a  Special  Act  of  Congress. 
Canal,  Drainage  and  other  Construction  Work  of  the  very  best. 

Come  and  Investigate  for  yourself  THIS  MAMMOTH  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

Water,  Climate  and  Soil  you  must  have  for  success,  and  these  we  are  offering  you. 

For  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Booklet  cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  California 

TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Name .  . . 
Address . 


P.R.P. 


A  SELF-FEEDER  FOR  HOGS. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  valuable  device  for  feeding  grain  to 
hogs  without  waste  can  be  seen  on  the 
Mark  Bassett  ranch  near  Hanford.  It 
consists  of  a  V  formed  by  inch  boards 
and  nailed  over  two  other  inch,  or  two- 
inch,  boards  which  form  the  floor.  There 
is  a  space  about  an  inch  wide  at  the 
bottom  of  the  V,  which  is  raised  just 
high  enough  above  the  floor  to  permit 
a  hog  to  get  his  nose  under  and  pull  the 
grain  out  toward  him.  This  apparatus 
prevents  a  hog  from  attaining  his  con- 
tinual desire  to  get  his  feet  into  his 
lunch.  It  also  prevents  him  from  pulling 
out  any  more  grain  at  one  time  than  he 
can  clean  up,  working  like  a  self-feeding 
apparatus  for  chickens  in  this  way,  and 
he  does  not  spill  any  on  the  ground. 
Cleats  can  be  nailed  around  the  edge  of 
the  bottom  to  prevent  any  grain  from 
being  pushed  off.  If  necessary  to  have 
the  bottom  of  the  V  elevated  enough  to 
let  a  hog  get  his  nose  to  it  and  yet  not 
to  have  too  much  grain  fall  out,  an 
inch  or  half-inch  cleat  can  be  nailed  un- 
der the  opening  of  the  V. 

The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  V  and 
the  distance  above  the  floor  of  the  appa- 
ratus will  have  to  vary  with  the  breed 
and  the  size  of  the  hogs.  Hampshires 
and  Tamworths  might  have  a  V  very 
wide  and  flat  to  form  a  small  angle  with 
the  floor  to  match  the  shape  of  their 
faces.  Poland-Chinas  and  Durocs  could 
have  a  "happy  medium",  and  ultra-fash- 
ionable dish-faced  Berks  might  find  it  bet- 
ter to  have  the  sides  of  the  V  run  almost 
perpendicular  with  the  floor. 

The  hogs  can  feed,  of  course,  from 
either  side  of  the  outfit,  which  is  easy  to 
make  and  can  be  hauled  around  like  a 
miniature  feeding  rack  for  dairy  cows. 
It  has  the  big  advantage  that  the  feed 
can  be  dumped  into  it  while  the  hogs  are 
eating  and  rushing  to  eat  and  they  will 
not  be  in  the  way,  nor  will  the  grain 
fall  against  them  as  grain  or  slop  does 
in  nearly  all  feeding  troughs. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  bot- 
toms of  this  should  not  be  made  of  con- 
crete in  trough  form,  so  that  slop  could 
be  fed,  or  a  solid  V-shaped  arrangement 
could  be  put  over  the  drinking  trough. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effective  that  could  be 
secured,  and  simplicity  and  effectiveness 
are  the  great  things  in  every  business. 

This  apparatus  was  at  first  tried  as  a 
self-feeding  device,  the  grain  to  be  kept 
in  all  the  time  and  the  hogs  to  pull  it 
down  when  desired,  but  this  was  not  sat- 
isfactory, and  now  only  enough  grain  for 
one  feeding  is  put  in  at  a  time. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  can  be  said 
that  these  feeders,  a  dipping  vat  and  a 
breeding  cage  are  the  only  things  out- 
side of  fences  and  open-air  sheds  that  are 
provided  for  the  Bassett  hogs,  the  finest 
herd  of  Poland-Chinas  in  the  State,  if  the 


State  Fair  awards  are  any  criterion. 

The  hogs  are  kept  in  paddocks  usually 
so  large  that  a  good  deal  of  green  alfalfa 
will  be  growing.  Water  comes  usually 
from  irrigating  ditches  running  through 
the  pens.  The  sows  farrow  in  the  open 
air  with  no  other  shelter  than  a  roof 
which  will  keep  off  the  rain  in  winter  and 
sun  in  summer. 

Alfalfa  and  grain  of  some  kind  are  fed, 
and  the  hogs  differ  from  one  another  as 
any  herd  of  hogs  a  person  can  well  find, 
be  it  herd  of  professional  breeder  or  mar- 
ket hog  raiser. 

A  large-sized  rack  of  the  same  pattern 
can  be  used  to  feed  dairy  cows  and  will 
save  feed.  The  sides  of  the  rack  should 
be  solid  and  the  opening  at  the  bottom 
about  eight  inches  wide.  Uprights  along 
the  sides  of  the  rack  will  prevent  a  cow 
from  swinging  her  head  out  into  the  yard 
and  dropping  a  lot  of  feed.         D.  J.  W. 


WATER  FOR  THE  MILKHOUSE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcral  Press.] 

During  the  summer  months  the  prop- 
osition of  getting  hot  water  for  the  milk- 
ing untensils  is  an  interesting  one,  as 
hot  water  is  needed  and  the  weather  is 
usually  so  warm  that  making  a  fire  is 
disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  the  need 
is  never  so  great  for  perfectly  clean  uten- 
sils as  in  the  hottest  weather. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  convenient 
ways  to  get  the  hot  water  is  to  use  the 
cooling  apparatus  of  a  gasoline  engine, 
if  one  is  used  on  the  place.  A  very  good 
application  of  this  is  fixed  up  in  the 
milkhouse  of  a  Stanislaus  county  dairy- 
man, though  it  may  also  be  used  in  many 
other  places.  The  gasoline  engine  is  lo- 
cated in  the  milking  house,  although  the 
exhaust  pipe  runs  through  the  roof  and 
keeps  the  room  free  from  the  odor  of 
gasoline.  The  engine  is  used  mainly  for 
pumping,  but  also  runs   the  separator. 

The  pipe  carrying  the  water  that  cools 
the  engine  runs  to  the  wall  and  up  over 
the  sink.  About  the  time  that  everything 
is  to  be  washed  up,  the  engine  is  started 
up  pumping  water  for  the  ranch  and  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  pipe  is  regu- 
lated so  that  it  will  come  out  hot.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  extra  trouble  or  ex- 
pense in  heating  water  and  yet  the  en- 
gine is  kept  sufficiently  cool  to  work  well. 

The  owner  would  also  suggest  in  case 
more  hot  water  be  needed  than  a  gaso- 
line engine  would  supply  in  this  way,  that 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  the  engine  be  com- 
posed partly  of  a  worm  which  could  be 
led  through  a  boiler  full  of  water  and 
heat  it  up  as  warm  as  could  be  required. 

D.  J.  W. 


"Is  you  gwine  ter  let  dat  mewel  do  as 
he  please?"  asked  Uncle  Ephriam's  wife. 
"Wha's  you'  will  power?"  "My  will 
power's  all  right,"  he  answered.  "You 
jest  want  ter  come  out  hyar  an'  measure 
his  here  mewel's  won't  power." 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I  J,  2J,  A,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIF'  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERLOO-BOY 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines.  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction  of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly   tejfcd   and    inspected  before 
■-■     miiMMiMin  ■■■■  — —  —  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

FRFF   FOR  THF   ASKING  A  catal°S  containing  valuable  information  about 

'  '  VM  fw»»ii»w      stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design 

construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you — in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps 
etc.  Write  for  it  today — NOW.  Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection.  '  ' 
Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAl! 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 


The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 


San  Francisco 


Overland  Limited" 


Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 
Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 
Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park  I 

SEE  OUR  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel. 


Ferry  Building. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 
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POULTRY. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns, 
White  Rock,  Black  Minorca;  high-class 
stock;  all  chicks  from  eggs  produced 
on  own  farm;  send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Ma  ha  jo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  697,  Sacramento, 
Cal.   

A.  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale.  Cal.  

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  Informa- 
tion to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo.  11.  Croley 
Co..  62!)  lirannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Ilocka,  ft'hlte  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahman,  White  Minorca*. 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.   \ .  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE   ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
75c,  II,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 

If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

RAMONA  FARMS, 

D.  B.  COXE.  Prop..  Chino.  Calif. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

BLACK  MINORCAS 

The  Best  Commercial  Breed,  heavy-weight 
stock,  maturing  early,  persistent  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Pen  of  85  pallets,  laying 
average  of  192  eggs  for  1911.  500  selected 
yearlings  in  breeding  yarus.  Hatching 
eggs,  $4.50  hundred.  Baby  chix,  9  to  12 
cents. 

ROOFDEN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Geo.  M.  Ellison,  Prop. 
Campbell.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  Pedigreed,  Regis- 
tered, Prizewinning  stock; 
for  work,  show  or  com- 
panions. 

GLEN  00LA  KENNE1S,    Campbell,  Cal. 

W.  B.  r  VANS.  Prop. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 
show  room. 


Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
in  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
bred  stock  of  all  ages  on  hand.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

DlN'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Folder,  Mating  list,  cir- 


cular  and  prices. 
F.  E.  BALDWIN. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


Seasonable  Pointers  For  Poultrymen. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

This  is  about  the  time  of  year  when  a 
writer  on  poultry  subjects,  unless  he  or 
she  is  a  theorist,  is  so  busy  with  his  own 
chickens  that  the  'think-box'  is  nearly 
run  dry  and  no  time  to  take  in  a  fresh 
supply.  That  is  about  the  case  with 
me,  anyway.  Between  feeding  and  chas- 
ing chicks  in  and  out  of  this  un-Califor- 
nian  weather  and  trying  to  keep  things 
cleaned  up  a  little,  there  is  very  little 
time  to  think,  much  less  write. 

And  that  reminds  me,  that  this  same 
thing,  not  having  time  to  think,  is  what 
has  kept  the  farmers  and  working  classes 
at  a  standstill  for  thousands  of  years. 
Talk  about  a  man  or  woman  thinking 
after  a  day's  work — it  simply  can't  be 
done.  Rest  naturally  follows  in  the  wake 
of  toil. 

By  rest  we  don't  mean  we  must  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep,  but  both  brain  and 
muscles  must  have  a  change.  Recreation 
Is  rest,  and  when  the  mind  and  head  have 
been  leading  one  around  all  day  from 
one  group  of  chicks  to  another,  we  want 
to  read  or  write  on  some  other  topic  for 
a  rest.  And  so  this  week  we  are  just 
going  to  give  you  a  sort  of  a  change  of 
diet;  a  little  of  everything  and  not  much 
of  anything. 

Dark  Comb  and  Bad  Liver. — A  lady 
writes  me  she  has  a  very  fine  bird  that 
always  has  a  dark-colored  comb.  For 
this  trouble  give  some  calomel — quite  a 
large  pinch,  say  as  big  as  a  large  bean — 
in  the  evening;  next  evening  give  a  good 
dose  of  salts.  Dark  combs  are  caused 
by  some  disturbance  of  the  liver,  not 
necessarily  liver  disease. 

Verm i.\. — This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
rats,  hawks,  weasels,  mink,  and  the 
highly-scented  pussy  cat  with  a  striped 
back  get  in  their  work  on  the  broilers 
and  fryers  the  poultryman  has  been  nur- 
turing for  au  epicurean  market.  Some 
men  can  catch  anything  with  a  steel  trap, 
and  others  have  no  success  at  all,  but 
it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  trap,  but  just 
the  difference  in  the  way  the  trap  is  set. 
Now  here  is  the  plan  of  a  successful 
trapper  of  rats  and  all  the  predatory  ani- 
mals that  prey  on  poultry: 

Setting  Traps. — "I  generally  set  from 
two  to  five  traps  at  one  time.  I  place 
them  pretty  close  together,  so  that  when 
the  rat  is  dodging  one  he  is  stepping 
on  another.  I  sometimes  cover  my  traps 
with  grass,  at  other  times  with  chaff,  at 
others  with  paper,  rags,  and  even  with 
feathers;  the  idea  being  to  have  a  change 
of  material.  I  have  covered  them  with 
oats  and  dust;  in  fact,  I  try  to  use  'horse- 
sense'  in  the  matter  of  concealing  the 
traps,  and  I  always  get  them." 

Now  the  average  man,  when  he  sets  a 
trap,  goes  about  it  in  the  same  way,  sel- 
dom varying  the  program  or  the  hiding 
material,  hence  the  reason  Mr.  Rat  gets 
so  knowing.  Then  again,  after  one  rat 
has  been  caught  in  a  trap  the  odor  clings 
to  it  and  that  is  a  warning  to  the  rest 
not  to  venture.  The  way  to  get  rid  of 
that  is  to  throw  the  trap  into  the  fire 
and  burn  the  smell  out.  After  the  fire 
bath,  let  it  cool  and  then  rub  a  little 
butter  over  it.  Dont  leave  it  in  the  fire 
but  a  minute  or  two. 

Herding  Hawks. — Hawks  are  perhaps 
the  next  most  destructive  of  chickens,  and 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  remedy  so 
good  as  an  energetic  dog,  because  we  real- 
ly don't  want  to  kill  hawks  if  we  can 
prevent  them  dining  on  our  chickens. 
Hawks  destroy  lots  of  pests,  such  as  mice, 
gophers,  and  many  other  such  things,  so 
if  we  can  scare  them  it  is  better  policy 
than  to  kill  them.   If  we  can't  scare  them 


and  they  steal  our  chickens,  then  we 
have  to  kill  some  to  make  an  example. 
I  had  a  neighbor  one  time  that  used  to 
kill  one  or  two  hawks  and  hang  them  on 
the  fence  near  his  chicken-houses,  and  he 
said  he  never  lost  any  chickens  after 
that. 

Here  is  another  plan  that  will  work, 
too.  Drive  one  or  two  high  poles  on 
the  premises;  they  must  be  higher  than 
the  buildings,  or  trees  if  you  have  them, 
as  hawks  always  alight  on  the  highest 
place.  On  top  of  each  place  a  steel  trap, 
fastened  to  the  post,  down  the  length  of 
the  chain  (with  the  trap  on  top).  Of 
course,  you  all  know  that  a  good  shot- 
gun and  a  good  true  hand  on  the  trigger 
is  also  a  good  remedy  for  the  hawk. 

A  few  good  traps  would  also  catch  some 
of  the  sparrows  that  are  eating  chicken 
feed  at  the  owner's  loss. 

Crows. — The  crow  is  not  always  ac- 
cused of  stealing  chicks,  but  he  is  very 
fond  of  young  chicks  and  destroys  more 
than  many  people  think.  And  to  shoot 
one  or  two  and  hang  them  up  on  a  fence 
or  building  is  just  about  as  good  as  any- 
thing to  drive  them  away  from  that  place. 
Or  to  kill  them,  set  a  steel  trap  with  a 
piece  of  strong  meat  for  bait  on  a  post; 
or,  better  still,  set  the  meat  out  in  the 
field  with  the  trap  covered  as  for  rats. 

Skunks. — Skunks  are  easily  caught  in 
a  trap.  About  two  years  ago  I  was  letting 
some  early  chickens  run  loose — that  is, 
allowing  them  to  go  out  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  they  chose,  and  to  go  to  bed 
the  same.  Every  morning  I  went  to  feed 
and  water,  then  later  clean  out,  and  one 
morning  I  found  seven  of  my  beautiful 
chickens  dead  on  the  floor.  We  judged 
it  to  be  rats,  but  a  neighbor  looked  at 
them  and  said  "skunk."  He  told  my  son 
to  fasten  up  the  chickens,  but  to  leave 
a  small  opening  for  Mr.  Skunk  to  go  in 
at  and  bury  his  trap  in  the  opening,  and 
he  said,  "You  will  get  him."  And  sure 
enough  we  did.  He  could  not  resist  com- 
ing again,  but  that  was  his  death  war- 
rant. I  wanted  to  take  the  chickens  out, 
but  this  man  said,  "No,  leave  them  where 
he  can  smell  them,  then  he  will  go  in  and 
walk  right  in  the  trap."  And  that  is 
what  he  did. 

Weasels. — My  first  experience  with  u 
weasel  was  in  Dakota.  We  had  an  un- 
derground chicken-house  for  winter,  and 
one  morning  when  the  boy  went  to  feed, 
there  were  seventeen  dead  chickens  on 
the  floor.  We  diagnosed  the  case  as 
weasel  all  right,  and  the  boys  worked  all 
the  short  winter  day  at  boarding  up  the 
chicken-house,  and  as  usual,  when  the  job 
was  finished,  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see 
if  it  would  do.  There  was  just  one  little 
knothole  in  a  board,  and  I  called  their 
attention  to  it,  but  the  eldest  boy  said 
he  could  not  get  through  that.  I  knew 
better,  but  as  they  had  worked  so  long 
at  it.  I  did  not  argue  with  them,  but  said 
to  let  it  go.  Next  morning  we  found 
all  the  chickens  dead  but  about  a  dozen. 
Then  the  knothole  was  covered  and  we 
lost  no  more. 

Nothing  but  a  board  or  brick  wall  will 
keep  a  weasel  out  of  a  hen-house.  Trap- 
ping them  is  next  to  impossible,  so  there 
is  only  the  shotgun  left  for  it. 

Coons. — Those  who  live  along  creek 
banks  are  always  annoyed  by  coons,  and 
they  are  pretty  bad  on  chickens,  too;  but 
they  are  more  easily  tracked  than  a  small- 
er animal,  so  can  be  got  with  a  gun,  as 
they  can  climb  a  fence  or  a  tree.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  can  be  trapped  or 
not.  I  lost  several  big  fat  hens  out  of 
a  hen-house  once  that  was  blamed  to  a 
coon  because  he  left  his  track,  but  as 
he  did   not  return   some'  hunter  must 


SPECIAL  CHICK  FOOD 

is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSONS  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  four 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  Dearest  dealer.  :  : 
COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
Petaluma,       :  California 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 

Croley's  Intermediate 
Chick  Scratch  Food 

Willi  the  GROWING  CHICK  PEED,  tab 
scratch  nakci  a  balanced  ration  for  young; 
stock.  The  use  of  both  iBanrea  healthy. 
\  lyorovs  and  profitable  growth.  For  com- 
plete direction*,  write  for  the  CROLEY 
SVSTK.H  OF  I'Ol  1.TI1Y  KKEDIXG.  It\s 
free. 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.50;  »6  for  100;  can  fill  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Batavla,  Cal. 
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have  got  him,  for  which  I  was  very 
thankful. 

Mink. — I  have  never  been  troubled  with 
mink  in  California,  but  they  are  always 
troublesome  in  a  cold  country,  and  I  have 
lost  chickens  by  them,  but  a  good  dog 
will  tackle  a  mink  and  kill  it.  And 
they  can  also  be  trapped.  I  had  a  neigh- 
bor that  lost  seven  hens  by  a  mink  be- 
fore he  got  it.  There  was  a  small  hole 
in  the  floor  of  his  house  and  the  mink 
got  through  the  hole.  And  the  way  he 
got  him  was  by  setting  a  trap  and  cov- 
ering it,  a  little  way  from  this  hole  and 
tying  one  of  the  dead  chickens  up  by 
the  feet  so  that  its  head  was  about  eight 
inches  above  the  trap.  Of  course,  he  re- 
moved all  his  live  chickens,  as  he  was 
doubtful  about  getting  the  mink,  it  be- 
ing a  slippery  animal  to  deal  with. 

Ground  Squirrels. — Now  we  have  an- 
other pest  in  California  that  is  not  given 
credit  for  being  as  bad  as  he  is,  and 
that  is  the  ground  squirrel.  One  of  my 
neighbors  tells  me  he  lost  nearly  all  last 
year's  chicks  with  them.  The  quickest 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  saturate  a 
piece  of  cloth,  gunny  sack  will  do,  with 
gasoline  and  stuff  it  in  their  hole,  mak- 
ing sure  to  stuff  it  in  tight.  The  fumes 
from  the  gasoline  do  the  work,  and  very 
effectively  too.  [Carbon  bisulpid  is  bet- 
ter.— Editor.] 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

T.  H.  asks  what,  to  do  for  feather-eat 
ing  fowls.  Feather  eating  is  the  result 
of  idleness  or  a  shortage  of  green  feed. 
The  best  way  to  cure  it  is  to  furnish 
the  fowls  with  exercise.  Boil  some  oats 
until  soft,  and  when  cooked  stir  in  salt 
enough  to  taste  and  about  a  quart  of 
good  beef  scrap;  feed  this  for  breakfast 
several  mornings  together.  Make  them 
scratch  for  the  rest  of  their  food  in  deep 
litter  and  give  them  sour  milk  to  drink 
if  you  have  it.  If  sour  milk  is  not 
available,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  the  boiled  oats.  The  object 
is  to  cool  the  blood  and  furnish  exercise. 

See  that  the  fowls  are  supplied  with 
mineral  matter,  such  as  shells,  bone  meal 
and  some  sand  if  it  can  be  had.  It  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  sand  that  chick- 
ens will  eat  when  carried  to  them  in 
yards,  so  there  must  be  a  necessity  for 
it,  and  if  they  cannot  get  to  it,  it  pays 
to  carry  a  good  box  full  once  in  a  while. 


NO  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW  FOR 
HENS. 


"If  you  want  to  make  your  hens  pay 
you  must  make  them  lay,"  is  the  slogan 
of  Bert  Mitchell,  who  conducts  a  poultry 
farm  just  outside  the  city  limits,  and  to 
this  end  he  has  invented  an  entirely  new 
method,  according  to  a  report  in  the  jJen- 
ver  Times. 

Bert  says  that  the  only  reason  hens  do 
not  lay  more  eggs  is  that  they  sleep  too 
much.  So  he  has  devised  a  scheme  by 
which  his  hens  work  in  eight-hour  shifts, 
the  same  as  any  other  well  organized  body 
of  laborers,  and  so  each  hen  produces  two 
eggs  a  day,  instead  of  one,  as  heretofore. 

Bert  brings  this  all  about  by  the  use  of 
alarm  clocks  and  electric  lights.  He  has 
his  hens  housed  in  two  separate  houses, 
and  each  house  is  equipped  with  a  huge 
glazed  electric  light  bulb  at  the  east  end 
and  an  alarm  clock.  At  8  o'clock  each 
evening  the  bulb  in  henhouse  No  1  takes 
on  a  dull  reddish  glow,  and  the  alarm 
clock  begins  to  purr  softly,  the  light 
gradually  grows  more  brilliant,  and  the 
alarm  gets  louder  and  louder,  until  the 
roosters  give  forth  their  clarion  call,  and 
the  hens  all  jump  down  from  the  roosts 
and  stir  about.  After  each  hen  has  laid 
her  egg  she  is  allowed  to  scratch  in  the 
straw  or  amuse  herself  in  any  other  way 
she  may  see  fit. 

When  the  eight  hours -are  up  the  light 
begins  to  fade,  giving  forth  all  the  rich 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Easy  on  Men  and  Team 


HORIZONTAL  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  surpasses  all  others 


Convenience  in  Feeding 
Low  Power  Connection 
Portability  Suitability  to  California  Requirements 
Proved  by  Years  of  Experience 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131-153  KANSAS  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


shades  of  red  and  pink  that  accompany  a 
gorgeous  autumn  sunset,  and  the  hens 
one  hy  one  jump  back  on  the  roost  and  go 
fast  to  sleep. 

Bert  says  it  is  all  right  to  have  the  sun 
set  in  the  east,  but  that  the  hens  would 
never  stand  for  it  if  he  would  have  it 
rise  in  the  west. 

While  this  process  is  going  on  in  house 
No.  1,  the  fowls  in  the  nearby  apartment 
are  taking  their  rest.  This  keeps  the  sup- 
ply of  eggs  always  fresh  and  never  gluts 
the  market  by  an  overproduction  at  one 
time. 

It  seems  rather  a  mean  trick  to  play  on 
the  hens,  but  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it  they  are  none  the  worse  off,  and  it  does 
swell  the  profits.  Bert  says  there  is  just 
one  drawback  to  it,  and  that  is  that  there 
is  such  an  infernal  lot  of  crowing  and 
cackling  going  on  all  the  time. 


EGGS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 


Some  startling  figures  as  to  'the  appe- 
tite of  New  York  city  have  been  gathered 
by  the  marketing  committee  of  the  Stati? 
Food  Investigating  Commission.  It  ap- 
pears that  each  year  New  York  consumes 
between  1,296,000,000  and  1,400,000,000 
eggs,  and  that  before  now  there  have  been 
put  away  in  cold  storage  warehouses  of 
the  city  no  fewer  than  319,800,000  eggs. 

Each  week  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
eat  over  1,350,000  pounds  of  butter,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  manage  to  make 
away  with  72,000,000  pounds. 


WHAT   EVERY   POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  in  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS.  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 


Con  lairs  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


A  CHICKEN  ENTERPRISE  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

It  is  joyfully  proclaimed  from  Los  An- 
geles that  those  who  are  advocating  a 
number  of  remarkable  innovations  in  the 
vacation  school  program  for  this  year 
estimate  that  by  the  work  of  the  school 
children  in  the  school  gardens  at  least 
$250,000  will  be  cut  from  the  annual  cost 
of  living  for  Los  Angeles  families.  Scien- 
tific poultry  raising  is  one  of  the  things 
which  the  director,  Mrs.  Marie  Larkey, 


is  going  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum, 
and  the  chickens  will  actually  be  raised 
on  the  school  grounds. 

Then,  by  instruction  in  the  modern  art 
of  intensive  farming,  Mrs.  Larkey  states 
that  she  expects  her  10,000  pupils  to  be 
formidable  competitors  of  the  market 
gardeners  in  and  around  the  city.  Not. 
only  will  the  pupils'  work  supply  their 
own  tables,  but  a  portion  of  the  city  mar- 
ket's demands  as  well.  Mrs.  Larkey 's 
program  is  strongly  indorsed  by  John  H 
Francis,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


He  Prayeth  Best. 

'"He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

— Coleridge. 


Aunt  Jerusha's  Will. 

Aunt  Jerusha  Wilkins  had  never  mar- 
ried, but  on  one  occasion  she  had  come 
very  near  it.  At  the  age  of  30  she  had 
become  engaged  to  an  old  bachelor  who 
had  seen  her  home  from  church  several 
times  and  had  "sat  up"  with  her  evenings. 
She  had  also  accompanied  him  to  a  camp 
meeting  and  a  circus,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  marriage  would  have  resulted 
had  they  not  fallen  into  dispute  over 
some  trifling  matter.  Both  were  "sot"  in 
their  opinions,  and  after  some  heated 
arguments  the  bachelor  withdrew  his  suit 
for  her  heart  and  hand  and  left  the 
maiden  all  forlorn. 

She  had  always  been  considered  a  bur- 
den by  her  brother  and  his  wife,  with 
whom  she  lived.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  she  had  worked  about  twice  as  hard 
as  any  hired  hand  for  her  board  and 
clothes,  and  she  was  still  at  it  when  she 
reached  the  age  of  50.  Prom  the  earliest 
period  of  her  spinsterhood  she  had  been 
called  "aunt"  as  a  term  of  derision,  and 
as  she  was  very  irascible  and  sour-tem- 
pered, her  life  had  contained  but  few 
sunny  days.  At  50  she  could  see  nothing 
'..cfore  her  but  continued  drudgery  for  the 
rest  of  her  days,  when  a  most  unexpected 
event  occurred. 

Aunt  Jerusha  received  a  letter  from  a 
lawyer  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
informing  her  that  her  old  suitor  of 
twenty  years  before  had  recently  died  and 
left  her  $50,000  by  will.  The  news  of 
Aunt  Jerusha's  windfall  threw  the  little 
village  of  La  Center  into  an  agitation  that 
did  not  quiet  down  for  months. 

Of  course,  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding her  brother  Joe  and  his  wife, 
hoped  it  wasn't  true,  but  the  lawyer  quick- 
ly proved  up  her  claim  and  in  a  short 
time  handed  her  over  the  cash;  and  then 
the  same  nine-tenths  of  the  people  made  a 
lightning  change.  From  being  the  house- 
hold drudge  and  referred  to  as  a  "poor 
relation,"  Aunt  Jerusha  was  exalted  to 
the  post  of  honored  guest  of  the  family. 

That  $50,000  looked  bigger  to  the  vil- 
lagers of  La  Center  than  the  dome  of  the 
county  court  house,  and  they  thought  it 
was  an  astonishing  and  preposterous 
thing  that  such  an  immense  fortune 
should  come  to  a  little  old  woman  who 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

By  the  end  of  one  week  everybody  who 
knew  the  old  maid  had  called  to  con- 
gratulate and  advise  her,  and  inside  of 
another  at  least  a  score  of  people  who 
had  never  spoken  a  word  to  her,  called 
to  borrow  money  or  interest  her  in  va- 
rious plans  and  schemes. 

She  was  sought  after  day  and  night  by 
people  itching  to  get  their  fingers  on  a 
portion  of  that  money.  Brother  Joe 
wanted  to  build  a  new  barn  and  buy  four 
more  cows,  his  wife  had  set  her  heart  on 
a  sealskin  cloak,  and  the  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Johnson  had  been  hoping  for  years  to 
raise  enough  money  to  build  a  Baptist 
church. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fuss  that  was  being 
made  over  her,  Aunt  Jerusha  did  not 
lose  her  head.  The  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  buy  herself  a  new  alpaca  dress 
and  a  bonnet  not  more  than  three  years 
out  of  style,  and  set  up  housekeeping  for 
herself.  She  resolutely  refused  to  either 
give  away  or  loan  a  dollar,  but  after 
awhile  she  made  an  announcement. 

As  the  money  had  come  to  her  by  will. 


she  had  resolved  that  it  should  go  to 
others  in  the  same  way.  The  doctor  had 
told  her  that  overwork  had  so  weakened 
her  heart  that  she  was  likely  to  drop 
dead  any  moment,  and  she  could  not  ex- 
pect to  live  over  four  or  five  years  at  the 
longest.  Brother  Joe  and  his  wife  and 
the  Baptist  church  and  all  the  others 
must  therefore  wait  for  her  demise  be- 
fore they  could  hope  to  enjoy  any  part 
of  that  much  coveted  $50,000. 

This  resolution  of  Aunt  Jerusha's  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mean,  ungrateful  trick 
by  some,  and  there  were  many  whispered 
criticisms  among  the  townspeople,  but 
the  old  lady  was  obdurate  and  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  wait. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a  sum  to  bow 
down  to,  and  the  people  of  La  Center 
did  bow  down.  Aunt  Jerusha  was  flat- 
tered, petted  and  cajoled  by  everybody. 
She  was  no  longer  referred  to  as  "Aunt" 
Jerusha,  but  thenceforth  she  was  known 
as  "the  rich  Miss  Jerusha  Wilkins." 

Two  or  three  spruce  looking  old  widow 
ers  came  "spooking  around"  to  talk  mar- 
riage; also  several  promoters  came  from 
a  distance  to  offer  her  ground  floor  shares 
in  gold  mines  and  oil  wells.  All  these 
she  quickly  sent  about  their  business  in 
a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  her 
capability  of  managing  her  own  affairs. 

She  had  the  best  pew  when  she  went 
to  church,  and  the  politest  attention 
when  she  called  at  the  postoffice  or  the 
village  store,  for  everybody  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  be  remembered  in  her  last 
will. 

Aunt  Jerusha  lived  in  clover,  figura- 
tively speaking,  for  five  years  before  she 
died.  The  term  "clover"  should  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  so  many  pies, 
custards,  glasses  of  jelly,  jars  of  pre- 
serves, baskets  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  spring 
chickens  were  sent  in  to  her  by  kind 
neighbors  that  she  managed  to  live 
sumptiously  without  buying  much;  and 
the  women  were  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
about  the  dressmaking  that  her  clothes 
really  cost  her  next  to  nothing. 

At  her  death  the  town  turned  out  en 
masse,  making  hers  the  largest  funeral 
ever  known  in  Jackson  county.  The 
woman  had  made  her  will  and  was  dead, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  people 
expected  she  had  made  some  provision 
in  her  will  for  all  who  attended  the 
funeral;  there  was  weeping  at  the  house; 
there  was  weeping  at  the  church,  and 
there  was  weeping  at  the  grave — in  fact, 
there  was  somewhat  of  a  rivalry  among 
certain  of  the  women  as  to  who  should 
weep  the  hardest. 

The  funeral  procession  moved  at  a 
slow  and  dignified  pace,  and  after  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  much  lamented 
woman  had  been  consigned  to  their  last 
resting  place  and  the  doxology  had  been 
sung,  the  mourners  solemly  and  with  no 
undue  haste  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  executors  named  did  not  live  in 
La  Center,  but  they  appeared  in  due  time 
to  make  known  the  provisions  of  Aunt 
Jerusha's  last  will  an  dtestament. 

"Firstly,"  read  the  document  so  long 
waited  for,  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
brother  Joseph  the  sum  of  $1000,  but  as 
I  drudged  for  his  family  eighteen  years 
without  pay,  I  direct  my  executors  to  put 
in  a  claim  for  $1500  as  an  offset. 

"To  Mollie  Wilkins,  wife  of  Joseph 
Wilkins,  who  hardly  ever  gave  me  a  kind 
word  until  I  got  my  money,  I  give  and 
bequeath  my  three  best  dresses,  minus 
the  sleeves  and  buttons. 

"To  Thomas  Jenkins,  the  champion 
loafer  and  whisky  guzzler  of  La  Center, 
whose  wife  is  obliged  to  take  in  washing 
to  support  herself  and  family,  I  give 
and  bequeath  $1000,  on  condition  that  he 
stops  drinking  for  one  year  and  works 
three  days  a  week  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  his  earnings  to  be  given  to  his  wife. 


"To  Mary  Jane  Trollop,  who  is  gen- 
erally so  busy  gadding  about  from  house 
to  house  swapping  scandal  that  she 
hasn't  time  to  keep  the  buttons  sewed  on 
her  children's  clothes  and  their  stockings 
mended,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
$10  with  which  to  buy  one  gross  of  as- 
sorted buttons  and  six  dozen  pairs  of 
stockings  and  to  hire  some  competent 
woman  to  repair  her  said  children's  gar- 
ments. 

"To  Rev'.  Eliphalet  Johnson  I  leave  the 
sum  of  $5000  with  which  to  build  a  new 
Baptist  church,  but  I  direct  that  before 
coming  into  possession  of  it,  he  shall 
preach  ten  sermons  during  which  no  one 
shall  fall  asleep,  and  that  he  shall  never 
attempt  to  sing  in  public  again." 

There  were  about  fifty  bequests  in  all, 
and  it  must  have  taken  Aunt  Jerusha  a 
year  to  figure  them  out  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. She  had  eighteen  relatives,  none 
of  whom  had  shown  her  any  considera- 
tion in  the  days  of  her  loneliness  and 
poverty,  and  while  she  had  left  a  bequest 
to  each  and  every  one,  it  was  under  such 
conditions  that  none  could  accept.  Every 
woman  in  the  village  who  had  ever 
rubbed  her  fur  the  wrong  way  was  duly 
remembered,  but  little  good  did  it  do 
them. 

The  only  bequest  in  the  whole  fifty 
without  a  proviso  read: 

"To  Sam  Williams,  the  blacksmith, 
who  once  helped  me  over  a  mud  hole 
without  asking  why  I  never  got  married 
and  who  didn't  recommend  a  cure  for 
wrinkles,  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  $5000; 
and  may  he  live  long  to  enjoy  it." 

The  residue  of  her  estate,  which  was 
really  all  but  the  $5000  named  above, 
was  bequeathed  to  a  home  for  old 
women;  and  then  the  smile  on  Aunt 
Jerusha's  face  as  she  lay  in  her  coffin 
was  understood. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  will  it  was 
whispered  about  in  awed  tones  that  she 
had  been  talking  with  the  angels.  After 
the  reading  it  was  announced  very  dis- 
tinctly by  the  same  voices  that  it  wasn't 
the  angels  she  had  been  talking  to,  but  a 
personage  who  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  equipped  with  horns,  hoof  and  a  tail.— 
Frank  L.  Gaines,  in  Agricultural  Journal. 


Make  a  Rose- Jar. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  plan  for 
the  making  of  a  potpourri  or  rose-jar 
— all  those  of  you  who  enjoy  a  house 
filled  with  fragrant  odors,  for  from 
now  on  will  the  rose  and  other  sweet- 
smelling  blossoms  be  at  their  best. 

This  is  the  accepted  method  of  pro- 
cedure used  by  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers for  years: 

Take  off  the  petals  from  the  rase — 
the  hothouse  varieties  are  not  so  de- 
sirable as  the  homelier,  outdoor  blos- 
soms— and  dry  them  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  fire.  Dry  not  only  the  rose,  but 
lemon  verbena  and  geranium  leaves  and 
orange  flowers,  and  all  the  other  scented 
blossoms  you  have. 

Buy  a  Japanese  rose  jar.  These  have 
two  covers,  for  under  the  first,  a  solid 
outside  cover,  there  is  another  pierced 
with  holes. 

Into  your  jar  put  a  double  handful  of 
dried  rose  and  other  leaves;  this  makes 
a  layer,  and  you  must  sprinkle  it  lightly 
with  table  salt.  Then  add  a  small  single 
handful  of  dried  lavender  flowers,  half 
a  dozen  cracked  cloves  and  a  stick  of 
cinnamon  which  you  have  broken  in 
pieces. 

Sprinkle  it  with  salt  again.  Then  add 
another  layer  of  rose  petals,  leaves,  etc., 
and  repeat  the  process  until  your  jar  is 
full.  Lastly,  pop  in  the  tonquin  bean, 
then  pour  the  whole  of  a  wineglass  of  the 
very  best  eau  de  Cologne  over  all  of  it. 

Cover  the  jar  up  tight  and  leave  it  for 
two  or  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 


shake  the  jar  well,  and  then  open  it.  If 
the  dried  flowers  have  sunk  down,  more 
flowers,  salt  and  eau  de  Cologne  can  be 
added.  In  a  few  more  days  leave  the 
cover  off  and  enjoy  the  delicate  scent. 

If,  as  time  goes  on,  your  rose  jar  seems 
to  lose  its  perfume,  stir  the  contents  with 
a  fork.  Potpourri  well  made  should  last 
a  very  long  time. — S.  F.  Post. 


When  a  pattern  calls  for  the  joining  of 
a.  selvedge  and  a  bias  seam,  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  notch  the  selvedge  in  a  few  times, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  drawing  or  shrink- 
ing if  it  is  a  wash  material. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REOUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


"  Cutting  Down  the 
Coal  Bills 

Queer  heading  for  a  talk  about 
Walls  and  Ceilings?  Not  in 
this  case;  for  Beaver  Board 
actually  does  make  a  room 
warmer  in  winter. 
What's  more,  it  will  be  cooler 
in  summer,  too.  The  fact  is 
demonstrated  by  thousands  of 
users  of 


BEAVER 
BOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

WALLS  &  CEILINGS 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


Get  the  story  in  full  detail  by 
writing  today  for  that  absorb- 
ingly interesting  book, "Beaver 
Board  and  its  Uses." 

Beater  Board  is  sold  by  Lumber,  Builders' 
Supply,  Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and 
Decorators,  in  sizes  to  meet  all  average  re- 
quirements. 

For   Sale  by 
THE!   MLLEY-TniHSTOX  CO., 
Klnlto  BIdfr.,  San  FrnnrlNco. 


This  mark  is  stamped  on  the  back 
of  every  panel.  It  identifies  the 
genuine  Beaver  Board.  Lookforjt. 

But  resistance  to  heat  and  cold  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  why  you  should  know  all  about  _ 
Beaver  Board  before  you  build  or  remodel  any  \ 
type  of  room  or  building. 

You'll  be  just  as  interested  in  its  wonderful 
pebbled  surface,  which  is  painted  instead  of 
covered  with  unsanitary  wall-paper;  in  its 
infinite  possibilities  for  artistic  design  and 
decoration;  its  moderate  cost,  great  durability 
and  freedom  from  all  the  disadvantages  of 
lath  and  plaster. 
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THE 
GEM  ICE  LESS 
"  COOLER 

NEEDS  NO  ICE 


Is  the  most  desirable  Refrigerator  for 
the  country  home  as  well  as  for  the  city. 


Has  no  wood  in  its  construction.  Per- 
fectly sanitary,  ventilation  correct, 
shelves  adjustable.  Is  made  right  and 
of  the  right  material.  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer,' write  for  circular  and 
price. 


AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  an<l  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone,   Mkt.  321.->. 


The  Fly  Pest, 

A  bulletin  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation gives  the  following  hints  for  the 
abatement  of  flies: — "All  stables  should 
have  a  manure  bin  with  a  floor  at  the 
side  and  a  wire  screen  on  the  top,  that 
the  larva  deposited  in  the  manure  before 
it  was  placed  in  the  bin  may  be  screened 
when  hatched;  and  as  flies  seek  light 
and  come  to  the  top  of  the  bin,  they  can 
be  easily  killed  by  burning  paper  or  some 
other  device.  The  fly  has  a  thirst  only 
equalled  by  his  hunger;  place  a  dish  of 
poisoned  water  in  the  stable  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  flies  hatched  there  will  be 
killed.  Screen  all  food.  Apply  this  rule 
not  only  to  food  prepared  at  home,  but  to 
foodstuffs  offered  for  sale,  and  especially 
fruits,  salads,  and  otner  things  which  do 
not  require  to  be  cooked.  To  clear  rooms 
of  flies,  carbolic  acid  may  be  used  as  fol- 
lows: Heat  a  shovel  or  any  similar  article 
and  drop  thereon  twenty  drops  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  vapor  kills  the  flies.  Sticky 
fly  paper,  traps  and  liquid  poisons  are 
among  the  things  to  use  in  killing  flies; 
but  the  latest,  cheapest  and  best  is  a  so- 
lution of  formalin  or  formaldehyde  in 
water.  A  spoonful  of  this  liquid  put  into 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  and  exposed 
in  the  room  will  be  enough  to  kill  all  the 
flies." 


Some  Fire  Dont's. 

Don't  fill  lamps  or  oil  stoves  while 
lighted. 

Don't  use  kerosene  oil  in  lighting  fires. 

Don't  use  naphtha  or  gasoline  for 
cleaning  purposes  where  there  are  open 
lights  or  fires.' 

Don't  allow  children  to  play  with 
matches. 

Don't  use  matches  or  candles  in  dark 
closets  or  cellars. 

Don't  keep  matches  except  in  a  tin  box 
with  cover  attached. 

Don't  accumulate  old  beds  and  bed- 
ding or  other  trash  in  cellars. 

Don't  neglect  to  have  the  chimney  flue 
cleaned  once  a  year.  You  are  responsible, 
not  your  landlord. 


The  Young  Folks. 


The  Monkey  and  the  Mirror. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  have  perceived 
what  I  perceived,  had  you  seen  what  I 
saw.  What  I  saw  was  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  and  his  monkey;  they  were 
standing  on  the  curbstone,  being  nonde- 
scripts, neither  pedestrians  who  belonged 
on  the  sidewalk,  nor  vehicles  having 
rights  to  the  street;  and  the  Italian,  a 
friendly  man  with  a  confiding  smile — 
caught  in  sunny  Italy  and  not  yet  worn 
away  by  our  rasping  northern  climate — 
was  putting  his  little  long-tailed  pet 
through  many  amusing  antics;  sometimes 
the  little  chap  failed  to  carry  out  his 
master's  orders,  but  he  never  failed  to 
push  all  pennies  received  deep  down  into 
his  jacket  pocket.  Each  time  that  he  re- 
ceived a  penny  or  a  nickel  he  doffed  his 
stiff  little  soldier  cap,  and  sometimes  he 
doffed  it  twice  or  thrice  in  succession, 
and  occasionally  he  doffed  it  when  he  haa 
not  received  any  penny,  which  led  to 
brooding  doubt,  on  my  part,  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  education. 

Presently  the  smiling  Italian  gave  his 
pet  a  little  round  mirror,  two  inches 
across,  and  then  I  perceived  something; 
for  the  queer  little  chap,  with  his  carica- 
ture human  face,  half  sad  and  half 
humorous  face,  sat  himself  down  and 
peered  intently  into  the  glass;  and  there 
he  saw  another  tiny  monkey,  Just  like 
himself;  and  he  bent  eagerly  over  that 
face  and  chattered  to  it,  and  kissed  it,  air! 


then  tried  to  tell  his  master  about  it. 
Poor,  dear  little  man,  I  said,  half  aloud, 
you  have  your  one  friend,  of  your  own 
kin,  in  that  mirror;  you  are  so  lonely, 
most  of  the  time,  and  now  you  find  a 
puny  little  face  and  bright  little  eyes  like 
your  own;  and  you  are  glad  to  see  him, 
and  you  are  telling  him,  in  that  soft  voice, 
how  many  troubles  you  have,  and  how 
rough  these  big  two-legged  creatures  are; 
and  you  forget,  for  the  moment,  the  clat- 
ter of  hoofs  and  wheels,  an  1  you  remem- 
ber the  swaying  tree  tops  and  the  singing 
birds,  and  tne  inexhaustible  joys  of  the 
forest.  Purr  to  him  and  kiss  him,  for  he 
understaands  you,  and  the  loneliness  of 
your  sad  little  heart  is  soothed,  and  you 
are  happy  again.  Happy  you  are,  as  am 
I  also;  in  gazing  at  you.  Here,  Mr. 
Organ-grinder,  is  another  nickel!  Do  not 
disturb  the  little  man!  Here!  I  put  the 
money  directly  into  your  hand. — Bradley 
Gilman  in  Ex. 


Florida  Water  and  the  Lions. 


We  had  often  heard  that  animals  were 
very  fond  of  perfumes.  So  Mamie  and  I 
saved  our  pennies  and  bought  a  bottle  of 
Florida  water,  which  we  took  with  us  to 
the  zoo.  You  just  ought  to  have  heard 
the  racket  in  the  lion  house.  It  was  very 
near  their  dinner  time,  and  they  were  ail 
hungry.  The  old  lion  and  his  wife  were 
prancing  round  their  cage,  roaring  with 
all  their  might.  Their  noise  startled  the 
puma;  and,  when  he  began,  he  started  the 
panthers.  It  was,  I  assure  you,  pande- 
monium let  loose. 

So  Mamie  poured  half  of  the  Florida 
water  on  a  piece  of  raw  cotton  and  threw 
it  into  the  lion's  cage.  He  stopped  his 
noise,  sniffed  at  it,  rolled  all  over  it,  and 
acted  just  like  a  good-natured  puppy  dog 
He  rolled  over  and  over  with  his  four  big 
strong  legs  in  the  air.  He  was  perfectly- 
happy  and  forgot  that  he  was  hungry. 
Then  Mrs.  Lion  came  up  and  had  a  roll; 
and  he  never  once  snarled  at  her  as  he 
so  often  does.  They  both  were  as  nice 
and  quiet  as  two  pussy  cats.  Mamie  and 
I  didn't  regret  having  spent  our  money 
on  the  perfume. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


What  Our  Grandfather's  Ate. 


The  meats  of  our  grandparents  were 
roasted  in  front  of  open  fires  instead  ol 
being  baked  in  ovens  as  today,  while  the 
more  solid  kinds  of  vegetables  boiled  in 
kettles  swung  from  cranes.  Cabbages 
were  brought  to  the  table  in  their  origina'. 
shape. 

The  usual  Sunday  dinner  was  boiled 
salt  codfish,  in  order  that  what  was  left 
over  might  be  used  the  next  moaning 
For  dinner  on  Sunday,  baked  beans,  "rye 
'n  injun"  bread,  and  baked  Indian  pud 
ding  were  customary. 

The  favorite  supper  dish  consisted  of 
flap-jacks.  These  were  griddle-cakef 
cooked  in  a  huge  pan,  each  one  being  af 
large  as  the  pan.  They  were  liberally 
buttered  as  fast  as  taken  from  the  fire 
and  sprinkled  with  brown  sugar.  Wher 
a  dozen  or  so  had  been  piled  up,  the* 
were  served  in  wedges.  Doughnuts — nut 
cakes    they    were    then    called — sugarer" 


cookies  with  caraway  seeds  in  them, 
mince  pies  and  cup  custards  were  con- 
sidered the  proper  adjunct  for  each  meal. 
— Morning  Star. 


This  Little  Pig  Stayed  at  Home. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  tells  this  remark- 
able story,  and  vouches  for  its  truth:  "I 
had  more  pigs  than  I  wanted  to  keep,  so 
I  sold  one  to  a  man  living  in  the  neigh- 
boring village.  The  little  pig  had  been 
living  in  the  pen  with  his  brother  and 
sisters,  and  had  never  been  outside  of  it 
until  the  man  who  bought  him  put  him 
in  a  basket,  tied  down  the  cover,  and  put 
it  in  his  wagon  to  carry  to  the  new  home. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  farmer  who  sold 
it  saw  something  coming  across  tne 
swamp  meadow  below  home.  He  watched 
it  struggling  through  the  wet  places, 
climbing  the  knolls,  until  he  could  see 
that  it  was  his  little  pig,  all  covered  with 
mud  and  very  tired.  He  went  straight 
toward  the  barn,  against  which  was  the 
only  home  he  recognized.  The  money 
was  returned  to  the  man  who  bought  it, 
and  the  little  pig  stayed  at  home." — Se- 
lected. 


City  Comforts  on  the  Farm 

The  Climax  Gas  Machine 
and  Gas  Mixer 

Light  your  Home  and  Cook  with  Gas 

The  final  outcome  of  our  thirty  years 
experience  to  the  subject  of  perfecting 
an  apparatus  that  is  SIMPLE,  SAFE, 
ECONOMICAL,  AND  EFFICIENT,  giv- 
ing a  gas  of  excellent  quality,  suitable 
fin'  cooking,  lighting,  heating  and  il- 
luminating, at  less  cost  than  that  of 
city  gas.  Do  away  with  the  oppressive 
heat  of  your  wood  or  coal  fires.  Re- 
duce your  labor  one-half.  Heat  your 
rooms  in  winter  with  this  simple 
method.  Better  write  to  us  at  once  for 
particulars. 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE 
WORKS 

400  Seventh  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Tel.:  Mkt.  1675. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

HJvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
/our  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Uexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  building 
pumps  for  raising  water  from  deep 
wells  for  farm  or  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  also  make  orchard  valves, 
gates,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  51  I'. 

f)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co, 
Pomona.  Calif. 


Make  Tfour  Own  Gas 


The  Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine  provides  the  home 
with  a  Satisfactory  Gas  Supply. 

Gas  to  Light  with — Gas  to  Cook  with — 
Gas  to  Heat  Water  for  the  Bath,  Laundry, 
Kitchen,  and  for  all  other  uses  common  to 
city  coal  gas,  at  no  greater  cost. 
Listed  in  Class  "A"  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
as  no  gasoline  is  stored  in  building,  hence  insurance  not  increased.  On 
the  market  over  forty  years.   More  than  15,000  in  daily  use.  Our  88-page 
catalog,  "Light  for  Evening  Hours,"  will  interest  you.  Write  today  for 
copy  and  names  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

TTT ;•"     .IfeateWB  American  Agencies,  Ltd.,  State  Agents 

_CarWtnr  ■  ■        ,  m  Soalh  ^  ^      L0S  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 

is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  15,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.)  _ 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Following  declines  in  the  East,  a  quiet 
and  slightly  lower  market  is  reported  in 
the  North,  and  local  trading  is  naturally 
rather  quiet.  Efforts  to  reduce  prices 
here,  however,  have  not  succeeded,  and 
dealers  say  it  is  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing at  a  reduction. 

California  Club   $1.90  @1.92'_. 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.90  @1.92'L> 

Northern  Club    1.90 

Northern  Bluestem    1.90  @1.92i_. 

Northern  Red    1.87%  ©l.W 

BARLEY. 

The  spot  grain  is  steady,  with  a  fair 
demand  and  light  offerings,  off  grades  of 
feed  being  about  cleaned  up.  Futures, 
however,  show  more  strength,  with  slight 
advances  in  both  December  and  May  op 
tions. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  H-87%@1.92% 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

The  present  demand  locally  is  rather 
light,  and  the  Northern  market  shows 
some  easiness,  but  spot  prices  are  stead- 
ily held,  with  limited  offerings  on  hand. 

Red  Feed   $1.95  @2.00 

Gray    Nominal 

White    2.05  @2.10 

Rlack   Nominal 

CORN. 

A  fair  jobbing  demand  is  noted  for 
both  local  and  Eastern  grades,  though 
trading  is  not  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
offerings  are  coming  out  slowly.  Prices 
are  firmly  held  as  last  quoted. 

Cal.  Yellow   $2.15  @2.20 

Eastern  Yellow    2.10  @2.15 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

The  prices  quoted  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  as  there  is  no  movement  of  any 
importance  at  the  moment. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

No  marked  change  is  noted  in  the  gen- 
eral situation  during  the  last  week,  and 
the  few  changes  in  price  are  in  conform- 
ity with  the  tendency  previously  noted. 
Large  and  small  white  beans  continue  in 
strong  demand  for  Eastern  shipment,  and 
further  advances  are  noted  in  both  varie- 
ties, while  colored  beans  of  most  descrip- 
tions remain  quiet.  Quotations  are  fairly 
well  maintained,  however,  on  the  colored 
descriptions,  the  only  decline  being  on 
limas.  Lima  beans  have  found  compara- 
tively little  demand  for  some  time,  the 
trade  being  reluctant  to  pay  the  prevail- 
ing prices,  and  the  larger  holders  are 
anxious  to  reduce  their  stocks.  Lima 
bean  planting  is  progressing  rapidly  in 
the  southern  district,  and  conditions 
there  are  very  favorable. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.40  @3.50 

Blackeyes     3.65  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.25  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.20  @4.35 

Large  Whites    4.10  @4.25 

Limas    5.75  @5.85 

Tea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.00  #3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  trading  of  importance  in 
any  line,  and  no  values  can  be  quoted  for 
most  descriptions. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3M.>@  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  steady  as  formerly  quoted 
but  trading  is  rather  quiet,  the  larger 
buyers  1  having  bought  freely  at  lower 
prices. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  about  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  week,  but  very  little  choice  hay 
is  coming  in,  and  prices  for  the  finer 
grades  accordingly  show-  a  material  ad 
vance.  The  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future,  however,  is  fairly  good  for  the 
consumers  of  ordinary  grades,  as  stocks 
in  the  districts  tributary  to  this  market 
the  first  of  the  month  are  estimated  at 
47,150  tons,  a  much  larger  quantity  than 
was  generally  believed  to  be  available. 
This  will  probably  be  ample  to  carry  the 
trade  through  the  remainder  of  the  period 
before  new  haay  arrives,  though  all  local 
prices  are  well  maintained.  The  Liver- 
more  valley  and  some  other  important 
districts  will  have  a  light  crop,  but  manv 
laces  a  good  yield  is  expected,  though 
the  situation  favors  a  fairly  high  range 
of  prices.  New  alfalfa  is  being  harvested 
in  many  places,  and  arrivals  are  expected 
to  increase  shortly.  Volunteer  grain  hay 
is  not  expected  in  the  market  before  the 
middle  of  June. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00(^22.50 

Good  Wheat  Hav   17.00(ff;19.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00016.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00(fi)20.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00-320.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00®  17.00 

Alfalfa    13.00iffiT4.50 

Stock  Hay   10.00@12.M 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  oats  are  a  shade  higher,  but 
other  lines  of  feed  are  unchanged,  nearly 
everything  being  steady,  with  a  fair  de- 
mand for  this  time  of  year. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00(320.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50*345.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.00@28.00 

Cracked  Corn    45.00@47.50 

Middlings    35.00(336.00 

Rolled  Barley    40.00@41.00 

Rolled  Oats    42.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Old  Oregon  onions  are  about  out  of  the 
market,  but  new  reds  are  becoming  rather 
plentiful,  and  with  a  very  large  crop  in 
the  river  district,  prices  tend  downward, 
a  sharp  decline  being  noted  this  week. 
A  few  new  silverskins  are  also  arriving, 
being  offered  around  $1.75  to  $2,  and 
Texas  Bermudas  are  lower,  though  Aus 
Italians  are  held  as  before.  Summer  gar- 
den truck  of  all  kinds  is  becoming  plen- 
tiful, and  many  lines  are  lower.  Arrivals 
of  asparagus  continue  very  heavy,  and 
most  of  it  is  taken  by  the  canners,  who 
are  getting  off  grades  at  lower  prices. 
Choice  lots,  however,  are  selling  about  as 
before.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful,  but  choice 
lots  from  Santa  Clara  are  a  little  higher. 
String  beans  are  quoted  at  a  narrower 
range,  little  first-class  stock  being  offered 
at  the  moment,  and  green  peas  have  de- 
clined sharply,  quite  a  lot  of  them  being 
taken  by  canners  below  the  regular  range. 
Mexican  tomatoes  and  peppers  are  lower, 
and  a  good  many  are  arriving  from 
southern  California.  Cucumbers  are  also 
lower,  and  occasional  small  lots  of  egg- 
plant are  arriving  from  the  south.  A 
little  southern  green  corn  has  also  ar- 
rived, the  first  lot  selling  out  at  $1  pet- 
dozen. 
Onions — 

Australian   $  5.00®  5.50 

Texas  Bermudas,  crate.  .  .    1.25®  1.40 

Red,  sack    1.25@  1.40 

Green,  box    40®  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2®  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   2.00®  2.25 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.50@  2.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50®  65c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   5@  12>{. 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00®  3.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   65c@  1.25 

Asparagus,  box    50c@  1.50 

Lettuce,  crate    75c®  1.00 

Green  Peas,  sack    75c@  1.25 

String  Beans,  lb   8®  11c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   75c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
New  potatoes  are  arriving  freely  and 
sell  at  a  sharp  decline,  causing  continued 
weakness  in  most  descriptions  of  old 
stock,  which  holders  are  anxious  to  clean 
up.  Some  choice  Lompoc  Burbanks  are 
doing  a  little  better,  but  Oregon  and 
river  goods  show  a  further  decline. 

Oregon    1.25®  1.50 

River  Whites    1.25®  1.60 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.00®  2.25 

New  Potatoes,  lb   2@  2%c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  are  fairly 
large,  and  a  large  quantity  of  California 
stock  was  held  over  from  last  week.  Lit- 
tle business  was  done  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
market  is  accordingly  somewhat  over- 
loaded, with  easy  prices  in  a  number  of 
lines.  Broilers,  fryers,  and  large  hens 
are  lower,  though  there  is  a  fair  move- 
ment at  the  present  figures. 

Large  Broilers,  per  11)   22    @23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters    18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00®  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    ©22  c 

BUTTER. 

Both  extras  and  firsts  are  a  little  higher 
than  last  week,  and  firm  as  quoted,  a  re- 
newed shipping  demand  more  than  com 
pensating  for  increased  arrivals.  Some 
stock  is  still  going  into  storage,  but  the 
quantity  stored  so  far  has  been  light. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...25".  26     26     25L'.  —  25M> 
Firsts   24     25     25     24  %  —     24 '1. 

EGGS. 

Extras  and  pullets  are  firm,  the  former 
being  a  little  higher  than  last  week,  al- 
though the  storage  movement  is  still  act- 
ive. The  only  new  feature  is  large  ar- 
rivals of  second-grade  stock,  brought  in 
by  the  warm  weather,  causing  some  weak- 
ness in  this  grade. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...21     21     21     21     —  21 
Firsts  ...  .18     17".  18     18     —  18 
Seconds  .  .16'i  16%  16      16     —  16 
Selected 

Pullets. ..IS     18     18     18     —  IS 
CHEESE. 

Y.  A.'s  are  slightly  higher,  but  only 
steady  as  quoted,  fancy  flats  remaining 
firm  as  before.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
Monterey  cheese. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13V-;C 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   lfil^c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  feature  of  the  market  this  week  is 
the  arrival  of  a  few  small  lots  of  apri- 
cots, the  first  of  which  found  Immediate 
sale  at  $2.50  per  crate.  Larger  arrivals 
are  expected  next  week.  A  few  raspber- 
ries and  gooseberries  are  also  arriving, 
but  are  hardly  quotable  at  present.  Straw- 
berries are  plentiful  and  lower,  but  at 
present  quotations  there  is  enough  de- 
mand to  take  up  most  of  the  arrivals. 
Receipts  of  cherries  are  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  prices  are  much  lower,  poorly 
ripened  fruit  being  rather  slow  to  more. 
A  few  old  apples  are  still  offered,  but  find 
little  demand. 
Strawberries — 

Large  varieties,  chest  $  3.50@  5.00 

Lorigworth,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Strawberries,  crate    65@  85c 

Raspberries,  drawer   1.00 

Apples — 

Newtown,   box    75c@  1.35 

Cherries — 

Purple  Guigne,  drawer....  85c@  1.25 
White    40@  85c 

Apricots,  crate    2.00®  2.50 


expected  to  be  short.  Enough  new  crop 
business  has  been  done  around  the  coun- 
try to  establish  quotations,  and  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  offered  by  local  pack- 
ers. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 


Dried  Fruits. 

Spot  prices  stand  as  before,  and  the 
market  appears  to  be  a  little  steadier, 
as  the  reductions  have  brought  a  better 
jobbing  demand  in  outside  markets,  u\- 
thounh  nobody  is  buying  in  large  lots. 
Packers  show  every  evidence  of  anxiety 
to  clean  up  their  holdings,  though  there 
is  little  left  in  growers'  hands  outside 
of  raisins  and  a  few  lots  of  apricots  in 
southern  California,  which  are  steadily 
held  at  the  old  figures.  Packers  are  buy- 
ing a  considerable  tonnage  of  raisins  at 
the  prices  quoted,  and  are  also  anxious 
to  place  future  contracts  at  3c,  although 
many  growers  are  holding  for  better  fig- 
ures. Some  reports  have  been  received 
of  31/*  to  3i{.c  being  paid,  but  local  pack- 
ers will  not  admit  paying  these  figures. 
There  is  some  movement  of  futures  in 
the  East,  but  the  placing  of  contracts  in 
the  country  is  rather  slow,  growers  being 
inclined  to  hold  out  for  good  values. 
The  southern  California  apricot  crop  is 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hate,  1  V4c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  sale:. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  KAUM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St..  Watsonville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Kentucky  saddle  stallion; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever 
brought  to  the  coast;  sired  by  the  famous 
Rex  Rose;  horse  has  7  gaits 'and  Is  "high 
schooled";  very  showy,  but  most  tractable, 
and  considered  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 
Can  be  seen  at  Dexter  Prince  Stables, 
Milker  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FUR  SALE — A  high-grade  Red  Poll 
Hull.  2>£  years  old.  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  fine  "herd 
head";  his  grandsire  direct  importation. 
Price  $75.00.  Address  A.  E.  Balmer. 
-Martinez,  Cal. 

A  NOTED  JERSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers,  herd  bull, 
heifers  and  bull  calves,  of  Golden  Fern. 
Sultane  and  St.  Lambert  blood.  None  bet- 
ter.  Address  Trlbble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  new  steel  tower;  never 
used;  four  legs,  35  feet  high;  will  support 
a  4000-gallon  tank.  Price  *150.  Write  S. 
Hollenbeck.  Box  211,  Chico. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAP  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Before  coming  to  California  get  a  map 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  which  shows  in 
plain,  comprehensive  form  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  valley,  rivers,  creeks, 
cities  and  towns,  the  elevation  above  sea 
level  In  the  various  parts  of  the  valley, 
township  and  range  lines,  wagon  roads  and 
steam  and  electric  railroads.  This  map  Is 
compiled  from  government  data,  and  for 
anyone  desiring  accurate  information  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  this  map  Is  very 
valuable.  Made  and  for  sale  by  Felleman 
&  Conway,  Red  Bluff.  California,  at  the 
price  of  $1.50  to  Introduce  It. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange.  S.  F. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT  ENGINE.  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Sicrple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  7th  St.,  Sun  FrnnelKro.  tat. 


The  Fresno  Seraper 


r 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


May  18,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


says:  "Mail  and  wire  advices  received 
in  the  trade  here  reflect  a  firmer  feeling 
in  all  future  Coast  dried  fruits.  The 
reason  generally  assigned  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  relatively  low  opening 
prices  and  the  substitution  of  somewhat 
higher  quotations  on  forward  shipments 
is  that  the  growers  obstinately  decline  to 
make  contracts  with  packers  that  would 
enable  the  latter  to  come  out  at  least 
whole  on  such  contracts  as  they"  have 
made  with  Eastern  distributers.  In  spot 
prunes  business  continues  on  the  hand- 
to-mouth  order,  but  as  the  weaker  hold- 
ers are  being  eliminated,  the  market  has 
a  firmer  undertone,  especially  on  the  best 
fruit.  Chicago  is  reported  lo  have  sub- 
mitted a  bid  of  7%c  New  York  on  3000 
boxes  subject  to  buyers'  approval  of 
brand,  but  it  was  turned  down.  Future 
apricots  are  not  being  urged  by  most 
packers,  as  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
contract  with  growers  at  prices  which  will 
enable  them  to  go  on  selling  at  the  prices 
heretofore  quoted.  Spot  apricots,  which 
have  sold  well  recently  and  at  improved 
prices,  are  quiet  but  steady.  Future 
Coast  seeded  raisins  are  somewhat  firmer, 
due  to  the  strong  views  of  growers.  Quite 
a  little  future  business  has  been  done  at 
the  opening  prices  of  4%c.  f.  o.  b.  for 
fancy,  made  by  some  of  the  packers,  but 
there  is  a  opposition  now  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  withdraw  tUese  quotations, 
as  they  find  that  they  cannot  cover  their 
sales  by  purchases  from  the  growers." 
(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    6M>@  1  c 

Apricots    8    @  9  c 

Figs    2    @3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    @  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4V4c 

Pears    5    @  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    §Vi@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8y«c 

Peaches,  per  lb   5  c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4  c 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    3  c 

Sultanas    3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  fruit  markets  are  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  last  week — good 
prices  for  gooc1  fruit  an  ft  the  reverse  for 
poor  stuff  Fiom  accounts  of  prices  re- 
ceived at  auctions,  it  would  seem  ris 
though  oranges  were  arriving  in  poor 
condition.  On  Monday.  Mav  1 3th,  Ihe 
auct.ons  at  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia 
paid  from  $1 .55  to  $4.60  :'or  Florida  or- 
anges, while  California  navels  at  these 
two  points  ranged  from  $1.15  to  $2.60. 

At  New  York  on  Monday  71  cars  of 
navels  sold  at  auction  and  prices  ranged 
all  the  way  from  $1.40  up  to  $3.05  per 
box,  with  the  average  at  about  $2.10. 

Lemons  have  been  rather  low,  caused 
also  by  poor  grade  offered.  Prices  have 
been  about  $2.10  to  $3.25.  Good  prices 
are  looked  for  with  the  advent  of  warm 
weather. 

Shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  from 
California  up  to  May  13th  for  the  season 
were  21,577  cars.  Many  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  are  about 
cleaned  of  navels,  and  Valencia  shipments 
will  commence  in  about  two  weeks.  Por- 
terville  expects  to  make  a  good  showing 
in  this  variety  this  season  in  spite  of 
the  frost  during  Christmas  week. 

With  an  increasing  variety  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  in  the  San  Francisco  market, 
(he  demand  for  navel  oranges  is  confined 
to  rather  narrow  limits,  and  supplies  this 
week  are  a  little  in  excess  of  current 
needs.  There  is  accordingly  an  easy  feel- 
ing as  to  values,  though  no  quotable  de- 
cline is  noted. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  .•  $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice   1.50@  1.75 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Choice   2.50®  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Ne  Plus  Ultra    16%'c 

Drakes    14'/jC 

Languedoc    14%c 

Hardshells    8    @  8V-c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16M>c 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  about  at  a  standstill,  as 
everybody  is  waiting  for  the  new  crop. 
Choice  grades  are  cleaned  up,  and  the  few 
off  lots  in  the  market  receive  little  atten- 
tion. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  water  white   8    @  9  c 

Amber    6    @7  c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
'There  is  some  demand  in  a  small  way, 
but  few  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  present 
quotations,  and  the  movement  is  accord- 
ingly limited.    Values  are  unchanged. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   26    ®28  c 

HOPS. 

The  outlook  for  this  year's  crop  so  far 
appears  fairly  good  on  the  Coast,  and  a 
few  contracts  are  reported  in  Oregon  at 
slightly  lower  prices  than  have  been  quot- 
ed here.  There  is  little  old  stock  left,  and 
prices  are  little  more  than  nominal. 

1911  crop   •  35(Ri42c 

1912  crop   25@26c 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  speculation 
as  to  futures,  and  there  is  practically  no 
movement  of  old  crop  stock,  the  remain- 
ing walnuts  in  southern  California  hav- 
ing been  neglected  so  far. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18%c 

I  X  L    17%c 


Live  Stock. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  a  further 
slight  decline  in  lambs.  Several' changes 
are  noted  in  dressed  meat,  cows  being 
higher  and  lambs  and  wethers  lower.  A 
good  many  dressed  calves  are  again  com- 
ing in  from  outside  points.  Some  large 
sales  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  shipment  to 
this  market  are  reported  around  Willows, 
and  a  great  many  cattle  and  sheep  in 
that  district,  as  well  as  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin, are  being  placed  on  the  mountain 
ranges. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6V>c 

No.  2    5%.®  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5 

No.  2   4%@  5 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  4 

Calves:  Light    6 

Medium    5% 

Heavy    4% 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  

150  to  250  lbs  

100  to  150  lbs  

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn  ....  5 

Ewes   414 

Lambs    5y2@  5%c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%c 

Cows    9V->@10  c 

Heifers    9y..@10  c 

Veal,  large    11  @ll%c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10  @10%c 

Ewes    9   a  sy.c 

Spring  Lambs    11%@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 


5%c 
c 
c 

6%c 

6  c 
5  c 

7  c 
7'.'.c 
7i/Ic 
5i/iC 
4%c 


Hides  continue  firm  at  th 
vance,  with  a  fair  movement 
being  better  than  for  some  ti 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.. 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. . 

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls   

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. . 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos... 

Lambs   

WOOL. 

Many  sales  are  being  held  in  Oregon. 
The  sale  of  the  Red  Bluff  wool  is  the 
principal  feature  In  California  just  now. 
The  Red  Bluff  clips  received  little  atten- 
tion at  first,  but  by  this  time  quite  a  lot 
has  been  sold,  a  few  lots  bringing  over 
17c.  Some  growers  are  said  to  be  hold- 
ing for  18c.  or  better.  A  good  deal  Of 
wool  around  Oroville  has  been  sold  at  14 
to  15c. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   


e  recent  ad- 
the  quality 

me  past. 

12y,c 
12  c 

ny.c 

12y.c 

ny.c 

14  C 
18  c 
18  c 

19i:.@20y»c 
17y.c 

20  c 

21  yc 

25  c 

!  0.85®  1.25 
50®  75c 
30®  50c 
35®  50c 


7  months    8  @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y.c 

7  months    10  @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9  @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6  @10  c 

HORSES. 

Recent  sales  show  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  local  market,  a  notable  fea- 
ture being  increased  interest  in  ordinary 
range  stock,  offerings  of  which  are  ex- 
pected to  decrease  from  now  on.  General 
sales  of  delivery  wagon  and  light  draft 
horses  have  been  made  at  comparatively 
high  values.  Good  horses  seem  to  be 
comparatively  scarce  all  over  the  country, 
as  high  prices  are  reported  in  many  other 
markets.  Some  large  bands  of  Oregon 
chunks  and  Utah  drafters  and  wagon 
horses,  as  well  as  a  number  of  buggy 
horses  and  farm  work  stock,  are  offered 
this  week. 

Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lb.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(5)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


9  @12y2c 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  13,  1912. 

The  crop  situation  seems  to  have  im- 
proved within  the  last  five  or  six  days, 
and  varieties  whose  development  was 
questionable  are  growing  and  will  un- 
doubtedly mature. 

Early  cherries  are  about  finished,  and 
the  Ta  Italians  will  be  shipped  in  fairly 
liberal  quantities  this  week.  The  cherry 
crop  is  heavy  and  the  quality  appears  to 
be  exceptional.  The  Eastern  markets  so 
far  have  paid  above  normal  prices  for 
fruit  in  good  condition.  During  the  past 
week  Chicago  averaged  as  follows:  Pur- 
ple Guignes,  $2.75;  Rockports,  $2;  Chap- 
mans,  $3.75;  Tartarians,  $3;  Knight's 
Early  Black,  $2.60. 

New  York:  Guignes,  $3.25  ordinary  ex- 
press, $4.50  refrigerators;  Chapmans,  $4; 
Tartarians,  $3.50;  Orleans,  $2;  Rockports, 
$2. 

Boston:  Chapmans,  $2.50;  Guignes, 
$2.25;  Tartarians,  $3. 

Owing  to  the  shipments  being  heavier 
the  past  few  days,  the  f.  o.  b.  price  has 
dropped  from  $2  to  $1.50. 

More  cherries  are  being  shipped  this 
year  under  refrigeration  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  fruit  is  arriving  in  the 
East  in  fine  condition.  The  demand 
seems  to  be  active  at  prevailing  prices, 
and  indications  are  for  conditions  to  re- 
main normal. 

One  crate  of  apricots  sold  at  Chicago 
today  for  $2.75,  the  opeuing  of  the  sea- 
son. If  the  present  warm  weather  con- 
tinues, Pringles  will  be  moving  from 
Winters  and  Vacaville  in  about  ten  days, 
and  it  is  expected  that  carloads  will 
begin  about  June  1st. 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


have  proven  "THE 
BEST  BY  TEST" 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
Maine  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 
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If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 


BANK- 

MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

097  Monadnock  Bids. 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 is  — 

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The    completely  revised 
1911-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.    A  postal 
will  bring  it. 
THE  PVC1FIC  GUIN9  &  FERTILIZER]  CO. 

(S07  Alaska  Commercial  Bdg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

504  Central  Bds..  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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DEERE  MODEL  "  R "  DISK  H  ARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields'  furnished  for  Special  Work 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


"BENICIA-HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

•  THE  EMBODYMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  ar.d  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by   equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  Plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cat. 


The  Johnson  Tractor 


is  a  flexible  unit 


That  is  why  the  big  farmer  likes  it,  and  the  farmer  who  operates  on  a 
medium  scale  finds  it  the  ideal  farm  power. 

Where  large  acreage  is  worked  an  equal  investment  in  Johnson  Tractors 
will  do  more  plowing,  or  harrowing,  or  seeding  than  any  other  form  of  power. 
Then  when  the  seasonal  rush  is  over,  each  tractor  can  be  used  for  certain 
definite  work — one  sent  to  the  pumping  plant,  another  to  the  silo,  another  used 
for  hauling.  In  this  way  the  entire  equipment  of  such  tractors  as  are  needed 
can  be  kept  working  at  a  maximum  efficiency.  No  other  form  of  farm  power, 
either  animal  or  mechanical,  offers  the  flexibility  of  the  Johnson  Tractor.  No 
other  form  of  farm  power  can  be  used  so  continuously  throughout  the  year 
as  the  Johnson  Tractor. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  big  farmer  is  doubly  true  of  the  man  operating 
on  a  medium  scale.  Here  the  items  of  first  investment  in  stock  or  other  equip- 
ment are  often  excessive,  while  the  relatively  small  investment  required  in  a 
Johnson  Tractor  can  be  handled  at  a  protit  because  of  its  ability  to  work  long 
hours  and  at  varied  tasks. 

These  features  can  be  thrashed  out  on  your  own  land  without  costing  you 
one  cent.  We  are  ready  to  put  a  tractor  at  work  on  your  land  and  to  prove 
to  your  satisfaction  that  it  will  do  your  work.  We  do  this  without  asking  you 
for  one  cent  as  a  deposit  or  otherwise.  All  we  want  is  a  squaro  Seal  from  you 
when  you  are  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  Johnson  Tractor. 

JOSHUA  BENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  Game 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  01  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x914,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  PRUNE  CROP  AND  MARKET. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  H  SCHRADER] 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  Santa  Clara  crop  in  its  effect  on  the 
prune  market,  we  spent  the  better  part  of  last  week  with  the  growers 
and  with  the  buyers  and  packers  of  that  section  endeavoring  to  get  a 
gsrasp  of  the  situation.  A  large  majority  of  the  growers  interviewed  say 
they  will  have  a  small  crop,  much  lighter  than  last  year;  a  few  think  they 
will  have  as  many  as  last  year.  Those  who  expect  to  have  more  are  few 
and  far  between. 

Of  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Sorosls  Orchard  near  Sara- 
toga. This  orchard  had  a  very  light  crop  last  year.  This  season  Mr. 
Abernathy,  the  manager,  figures  on  about  half  a  crop.    The  neighboring 


for  want  of  foliage."  Averaging  up  the  statements  of  the  growers  and 
our  own  impression  of  the  orchards  we  saw,  our  conclusion  is  that  the 
year's  crop  will  be  light  and  will  fall  below  that  of  last  year  at  least 
25  per  cent. 

Our  interview  with  the  packers  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  both 
bulls  and  bears  in  their  ranks.  In  fact,  the  four  prominent  ones  that  we 
talked  to  were  evenly  divided.  Two  estimated  the  coming  crop  at  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year.  One  thought  it  would  go  to  90 
per  cent,  and  the  fourth  declared  emphatically  that  it  would  exceed  last 
year's  crop  by  at  least  25  per  cent.  To  support  his  position  he  cited  the 
fact  that  whereas  last  year  at  this  time  one  could  not  see  the  prunes  on 
the  trees,  this  year  he  can  see  them  even  while  driving  by  in  an  auto  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  He  neglected  to  add  that  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  leaves  on  the  trees.    Averaging  up  the  esti- 


Quito  orchard,  which  had  a  very  heavy  crop  last  year,  is  light  this  year, 
according  to  E.  L.  Fellows,  the  manager.  E.  B.  Stone,  whose  orchard  is 
located  near  Campbell,  has  fertilized  heavy  and  will  have  nearly  as  good 
a  crop  this  year  as  last.  Mr.  Stone  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stone 
Bros.,  fruit  buyers.  He  has  made  three  thips  over  the  entire  valley, 
sizing  up  the  crop,  and  says  that  he  cannot  see  more  than  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  last  year's  tonnage.  A.  Montgomery  of  Cupertino  says  the  crop 
in  his  orchard  and  his  neighborhood  will  be  very  light.  A  prominent 
grower  in  the  Willows  district  says  the  orchards  there  will  average  very 
light.  Only  a  few  orchards  have  a  good  crop ;  some  have  almost  nothing. 
We  did  not  visit  the  Sunnyvale  section,  but  received  a  letter  from  a  well 
posted  grower  there  in  which  he  says,  "Prunes  are  light  to  very  light, 
with  very  few  heavy  crops.  Some  orchards  have  spots  with  plenty  of 
prunes  and  the  balance  almost  nothing.    Trees  generally  look  very  bad 


mates  of  the  buyers  and  packers  would  fix  this  year's  crop  at  about  80 
per  cent  of  that  produced  a  year  ago. 

We  found  the  packers'  estimate  of  the  holdover  from  last  year  as 
widely  divergent  as  their  estimates  of  the  coming  crop.  The  bears  claim 
it  is  50,000,000  pounds,  and  contend  that  this,  with  the  coming  crop,  will 
make  lower  prices  than  last  year.  The  bulls  will  admit  only  20,000,000 
pounds  holdover  and  claim  that  this,  with  the  light  crop,  will  no  more 
than  equal  last  year's  crop.  They  contend  that  prices  this  year  should 
be  just  as  good  as  last — and  there  you  are.  Each  side  tells  its  story  with 
a  straight  face.    Which  are  you  going  to  believe! 

Incited  by  the  good  returns  of  last  year,  the  growers  have  made  special 
efforts  to  produce  a  crop.  Old  orchards  have  been  given  attention,  the 
acreage  sprayed  has  been  very  largely  increased  and  the  trees  have  been 
(Continued  on  Page  486.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rufai,  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  May  21,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.72 

36.70 

14.21 

60 

14 

Red  Bluff  

.66 

15.43 

24.27 

86 

48 

Sacramento  

.28 

8  37 

19.75 

84 

48 

San  Francisco  .. 

.34 

12  13 

21.91 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

.31 

9.75 

16  51 

80 

40 

.21 

7.17 

9.43 

92 

48 

Independence... 

00 

2.80 

9.30 

84 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

16.01 

20  08 

80 

42 

Ix>s  Angeles  

00 

11.50 

15  47 

86 

50 

San  Uiego  

00 

10.55 

9.88 

72 

52 

The  Week. 


Real  rains  in  May  are  the  last  effort  of  this  sur- 
prising year  to  make  up  for  its  forgetfulness  in 
the  volume  of  water.  This  week's  dispensation 
belongs  in  the  category  of  hay  rains,  but  it  will 
probably  make  more  hay  than  it  will  spoil — ex- 
cept in  the  earlier  districts  where  hay  has  already 
hern  made  or  lust.  The  showers,  which  are  wide- 
spread, will  crack  some  cherries  and  sand-up  some 
strawberries,  but  will  do  fruit  good  on  the  whole 
either  by  direct  contribution  of  its  own  moisture 
to  the  roots  or  by  softening  the  surface  so  that 
the  cultivator  can  better  mulch  down  some  other 
moisture  which  was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost 
before  the  fruit  could  get  good  size. 

Vine  Pruning  Against  Frost. 

Vine-growing  readers  will  not  overlook  the 
dramatic  perfection  of  this  year's  test  of  vine 
pruning  to  escape  frost  injury,  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station  and  reported  in  last 
week's  Ki  kai.  and  in  this  issue,  by  Mr.  Bonnel  df 
the  vitieultural  staff  of  the  station.  It  has  been  a 
conviction  born  of  general  observation  that  to 
short-prune  vines  early  would  start  growth  early 
the  following  spring.  Just  how  far  that  convic- 
tion is  correct  needed  the  truth  of  well  watched 
test  to  determine.  This  is  now  available  in  the  re- 
sults of  Prof.  Ravaz  of  France  and  in  our  own 
well  planned  experiment  described  by  Mr.  Bonnet. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  an  experiment  reaches 
so  dramatic  and  perfectly  conclusive  results  as 
in  the  latter;  to  do  the  cutting  at  the  right  times 
for  the  contrast;  to  arrange  for  a  killing  frost 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  could  do  most  good 
for  the  experiment  and  most  harm  to  the  growth 
which  it  was  necessary  to  kill  for  the  sake  of 
demonstration;  to  reach  practically  100  per  cent 
of  salvation  thereby — all  these  are  attainments  so 
striking  as  to  be  picturesque.  No  doubt  this  ex- 
periment will  have  notable  influence  upon  our 
vitieultural  policy  and  practice,  and  the  data  in- 
volved should  be  held  clearly  in  the  memory  of 


all  California  vine  growers.  It  is  even  possible 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  may  have  some 
influence  upon  pruning  policies  with  fruit  trees, 
though  its  field  with  trees  will  be  far  less  clear 
because  of  the  disposition  of  trees  to  repsond  to 
temperatures  which  do  not  awaken  grape  vines 
and  therefore  the  much  longer  period  during 
which  they  are  subject  to  frost  occurrence. 


Bankers  and  Agriculture. 

We  are  at  Long  Beach  this  week,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  California  Bankers'  Association,  dis- 
porting ourselves  in  the  hotel  corridors  and  on  the 
beach  with  our  shoulders  thrown  back  and  with  a 
bundle  of  newspapers  thrust  beneath  our  waist- 
coat, so  that  our  watch  fob  can  swing  clear  from 
a  good,  rounding  curve — as  is  the  way  with  bank- 
ers. We  have  said  some  rather  sassy  things  about 
bankers;  even  reminding  them  that  unless  they 
found  some  way  to  finance  farming  with  cheaper 
and  longer  loans  than  they  usually  offer,  there 
might  be  some  way  found  through  which  farming 
would  finance  itself  by  more  direct  connection 
with  owners  of  capital  and  with  the  government 
reserves.  But  the  bankers  in  their  invitation  to 
us  ignore  our  sins,  and  we  are  therefore  just  as 
polite  in  the  talk  which  we  give  them,  of  which  the 
opening  part  is  published  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue.  After  all,  talking  about  what  farmers  can 
do  for  themselves  in  finance  is  to  talk  like  a 
prophet  and  incur  the  risk  of  honors  which  ad- 
heres to  prophets,  because  farmers  can  evidently 
do  nothing  for  themselves  until  they  get  ready  to 
act  in  an  effective  organization.  We  have  preached 
that  until  the  aforesaid  watch-fob  normally 
nestles  in  a  cavity  like  a  mass  of  pyrites  in  an 
arroyo,  and  our  only  hope  of  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light is  to  get  to  be  a  sort  of  a  near-banker,  as  the 
pulpit  which  their  association  opens  to  us  enables 
us  to  do.  Therefore  we  accept  their  honors  and 
hospitality  and  talk  about  the  wonderful  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  public  mind  and  the 
significance  thereof  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  the 
world  at  large.  In  fact,  we  believe  it  will  be  di- 
rectly to  the  advantage  of  farmers  to  propagate 
among  bankers  and  other  influential  elements  of 
our  citizenship  a  better  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter of  agriculture  and  the  agencies  by  which  it 
may  be  made  more  productive  to  the  world  and  to 
those  who  honestly  and  intelligently  give  their 
lives  to  its  pursuit.  This  improved  popular  con- 
ception of  agriculture  is  in  fact  a  fundamental  to 
any  wide  influence  which  farmers  may  exert  in 
their  own  behalf  by  organization,  whenever  they 
come  to  it,  because  there  must  be  a  popular  appre- 
ciation of  (he  importance  of  the  industry  and  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  those  engaged  therein. 
Upon  tli is  will  arise  a  better  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  provision  of  the  econonrc  support  and 
capitalization  which  agriculture  should  have  from 
the  wealth-mongers  and  from  the  national  treas- 
ure, not  as  a  token  of  good-will  to  farmers,  which 
the  politicians  manifest  in  State  and  national 
appropriations,  but  as  a  national  motive  for  its 
own  existence  and  for  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  all  citizens.  While  therefore  we  are  stalking 
in  much  improved  physical  appearance  in  the 
eye  of  the  bankers  at  Long  Beach,  there  is  still 
pounding  away  beneath  the  padding  the  same 
old  heart  which  is  trying  to  strike  true  to  the  best 
of  the  agricultural  interest. 

European  Farm  Finance. 

Writing  thus  reminds  us  that  the  proposition 
of  David  Lubin,  our  delegate  at  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  to  educate  delegated 
Americans  at  that  Institute  in  the  European  ways 
of  massing  capital  to  finance  farms  is  likely  to  be 


realized  and  to  do  much  good.  Mr.  Lubin  made 
a  flying  trip  to  this  country  in  April  and  ad- 
dressed, in  various  southern  States,  large  audi- 
ences upon  the  economics  of  agriculture.  This 
was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  ( !qm- 
mercial  Congress,  as  anticipated  in  our  reference 
thereto  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  February 
17,  wherein  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Lubin  would 
leave  his  post  at  Rome  and  give  addresses  on  the 
European  system  of  agricultural  banks,  etc.,  if 
the  agricultural  societies  in  those  States  would 
send  delegates  to  study  the  data  collected  at  the 
Institute  in  Rome  and  make  a  tour  of  European 
countries  to  see  the  various  co-operative  systems 
in  actual  operation.  The  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  accepted  Mr.  Lubin 's  offer,  listened  to 
his  impressive  exhortations,  and  the  organization 
is  now  at  work  securing  the  traveling  observers 
and  students  to  realize  the  latter  part  of  his 
scheme.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  collection 
of  American  farming  economic  students  could  go 
to  Europe  this  summer,  but  the  time  seemed  too 
short,  and  we  are  now  advised  by  Managing  Di- 
rector Dawe  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress at  Washington  that  he  has  received  a  tele- 
gram from  David  Lubin  urging  that  the  national 
commission  to  go  abroad  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  to  study  Eu- 
ropean methods  of  co-operative  rural  finance, 
arrive  in  Rome,  May,  1913,  instead  of  June.  1912. 
This  will  make  the  visit  of  the  commission  f'jill 
during  the  time  of  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Congress  advises  compliance  with 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lubin.  and  also  "recom- 
mends each  organization  that  would  like  to  have 
a  member  in  such  a  commission,  to  go  abroad  in 
1913,  to  take  up  the  subject,  assign  it  to  an 
effective  committee,  have  studies  made  of  a  theo- 
retical adaptation  to  local  needs  and  make  ready 
to  finance  the  trip  of  the  delegate  next  year.  The 
trip  would  cost,  roughly,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  dollars."  The  idea  is 
that  prominent  agricultural  societies  will  furnish 
forth  their  own  delegates  to  this  extent — select- 
ing as  delegates  men  who  can  see  straight  and 
disseminate  wisdom,  by  voice  and  pen,  after  they 
return  to  this  country.  Here  is  the  chance  for 
our  California  co-operative  societies  to  use  their 
funds  to  good  advantage,  and  we  hope  the  oppor- 
tunity will  commend  itself  to  them.  We  have  an 
idea  that  the  European  method  will  fit  better  in 
the  small  farming  States  of  the  East  and  South 
than  in  the  expansive  West,  but  that  is  no  serious 
objection.  Let  us  have  the  truth  of  what  farmers 
are  doing  together;  we  can  fit  the  truth  to  our 
conditions. 


Census  Figures  on  Fruit. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  on  another  page 
a  graphic  illustration  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  California  fruits  as  based  upon  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  United  States  Census, 
the  figures  of  which  are  also  tabulated  therewith. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  State  fruit  product  is 
considerably  less  than  the  commercial  estimates 
which  are  currently  used,  but  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  either  of  them  are  wrong. 
The  census  values  are  supposed  to  be  f.  o.  b.  the 
ranch  gate,  or  what  are  called  "farm  values." 
and  the  current  estimates  are  "market  values." 
The  vast  difference  between  the  two  is  what  all 
of  us  are  complaining  about  and  trying  to  reduce, 
but  it  will  probably  be  many  decades  before  the 
right  approximation  is  reached.  We  apprehend 
that  there  is  something  the  matter  with  one  or 
both  the  valuations  cited,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  farm  value  and  the  market  value,  in- 
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eluding  transportation  and  sale  expenses,  the  lat- 
ter must  be,  roughly,  100  per  cent  of  the  former. 
If  the  grower  gets  one-half  of  the  amount  the 
product  sells  for  at  a  distant  point  he  is  doing 
very  well.  Therefore,  if  the  farm  value  is  fifty 
odd  millions  the  market  value  should  be  over  one 
hundred  millions,  which  is  about  25  per  cent 
greater  than  currently  estimated.  We  apprehend 
that  the  census  figures  are  in  part  such  an  esti- 
mate as  most  other  people  are  making.  Still,  they 
are  the  best  we  have  and  have  probably  a  better 
basis  than  others,  although  the  translation  of  our 
weights  and  boxes  into  bushels  and  quarts,  which 
we  never  hear  of,  does  give  a  chance  for  consider- 
able variation.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  satisfac- 
tory in  a  general  way  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
census  that  our  fruit  products  are  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  a  decade  ago  and  that  our  leadersip  of 
the  United  States  is  not  only  unimpaired  but  not 
likely  to  be. 

Horticulture  at  the  Exposition. 

Another  good  thing  in  our  horticultural  out- 
look is  that  George  C.  Eoeding  of  Fresno  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  department  of  horticulture 
at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  of  1!)15.  Mr. 
Roeding  has  the  nut  for  the  job  and  the  stomach 
for  it,  and  he  has  these  good  parts  planted  on 
the  best  pair  of  legs  in  the  State.  Besides,  he 
has  energy  commensurate  and  experience  in  the 
particular  lines  of  plant  knowledge,  taste  and 
handling  which  qualifies  him  to  do  well  the  im- 
mense amount  of  work  in  which  his  strength  sup- 
ports his  disposition.  Mr.  Roeding  has  also  youth, 
lie  is  a  native  son,  born  in  San  Francisco  on  Feb- 
ruary  4,  1868,  and  graduated  from  the  local  high 
school  in  1885.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  nursery  and  fruit  business  at  Fresno.  Mr. 
Roeding  is  now  starting  for  Europe  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Horticulture  in  Washing- 
ton, and  also  has  special  plans  for  the  Riveria  to 
display  at  the  1915  universal  exposition.  We 
quite  agree  in  the  anticipation  of  another  writer 
that  "as  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  an 
international  exposition  has  been  held  in  a  climate 
where  there  are  no  winter  frosts,  the  outdoor  hor- 
ticultural display  will  be  a  special  feature  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  the 
world."   And  Mr.  Roeding  can  make  it  just  that. 


The  Ascendancy  of  the  Alligator. 

Speaking  of  fairs,  it  is  interesting  as  an  expo- 
nent and  promise  of  the  avocado  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  note  that  one  of  the  unique  features  of  a 
floral  parade  at  Monrovia,  Los  Angeles  county, 
last  week,  was  a  float  of  alligator  pear  trees  in 
bloom.  This  is  the  first  time  this  flower  has  ever 
been  in  a  floral  parade  in  California.  The  fact 
that  the  flowers  were  not  cut,  but  on  the  tree, 
made  the  display  much  more  realistic  to  visitors 
and  spectators.  This  float  is  entered  by  Daniel 
Flower,  who  has  fifteen  varieties  of  budded  alli- 
gator pear  trees.  He  sees  a  great  future  for  this 
valuable  fruit  in  California.  Daniel  ought  to 
change  his  name  to  Solomon. 


A  Corking  Enterprise. 

The  south  is  also  up  to  other  new  things.  We 
do  not  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  Santa  Barbara  that  a  purchase 
of  384  acres  near  Lompoc  has  been  made,  which 
is  taken  to  signify  that  extensive  improvements 
will  be  made  there  immediately,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  there  will  be  an  experiment  station  and 
a  factory  constructed.  The  purchaser  is  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  is 
said  that  "agents  of  the  cork  company  have  been 
on  the  coast  for  some  time,  but  have  conducted 


negotiations  quietly.  They  refuse  to  give  any 
defininte  information  as  to  their  intentions,  or  to 
state  the  price."  We  do  not  care  what  the  price 
is,  providing  they  pay  the  bill.  What  concerns  us 
is  whether  this  is  really  the  cork  growing  and 
cork  cutting  enterprise  which  we  have  expected 
to  have  established  in  California  ever  since  the 
first  cork  acorns  were  planted  in  this  State  about 
55  years  ago.  The  wine-makers  have  dreamed  of 
home-grown  corks  to  displace  the  Spanish  impor- 
tations ever  since  the  first  wine  was  made,  and 
we  have  many  other  products  which  ought  to  be 
corked  up.  The  cork  oak  has  fully  demonstrated 
its  acceptance  of  California  conditions,  but  we 
have  never  grown  more  cork  than  was  needed  for 
display  at  county  fairs.  We  hope  the  undertak- 
ing is  now  really  entered  upon,  for  it  will  take  a 
good  many  years  to  grow  a  crop.  However,  we 
will  not  rejoice  too  much;  it  may  be  some  sort  of 
cork  substitute  outfit.  We  shall  await  fuller  in- 
formation. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Late  Planting  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  consider  this  mouth 
too  late  to  plant  alfalfa  seed?  I  have  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation,  so  could  keep  it  wet.  I 
have  grown  good  stands  of  alfalfa  from  sowing 
the  middle  of  June  in  Colorado.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  planting  field 
peas  and  field  corn  this  month. — T.  D.  S.,  Le 
Grand. 

It  is  not  usual  to  plant  alfalfa  as  late  as  June 
in  California,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing up  the  seed  on  soil  that  is  inclined  to  bake 
after  irrigation  when  the  sun  is  very  hot.  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  can  be  successfully  done 
— that,  in  fact,  alfalfa  can  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  in  the  summer  by  proper  cultivation  and 
irrigation.  If  we  were  you,  we  should  try  the 
same  method  employed  in  Colorado,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  results  you  obtain.  Field 
corn  ought  to  do  well  sown  this  month  on  prop- 
erly moist  land.  Field  peas  are  better  grown  in 
the  winter,  as  they  usually  come  into  distress  in 
the  summer  heat  in  the  interior  even  when  irri- 
gated. 

Fasciated  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mailing  you  samples  of 
asparagus  tips  from  a  couple  plants  in  our  Pal- 
metto patch.  They  grow  the  same  every  season 
and  preserve  the  same  characteristics,  even  if 
allowed  to  grow  to  maturity,  some  five  feet  in 
length.  The  twist  in  one  is  an  accident  due  to 
obstruction,  but  the  flat  shape  I  do  not  account 
for  unless  it  is  a  sport  or  some  variety  unknown 
to  me.  Can  you  assist? — Louis  F.  Scribner,  Pasa- 
dena. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  name  the  phenomenon, 
for  the  botanists  did  that  many  years  ago.  It  is 
"fasciation",  which  you  will  find  in  the  una- 
bridged dictionaries — only  be  careful  not  to  strike 
"fascination",  which  is  different.  The  flattening 
of  stems  occurs  in  many  herbaceous  plants  and 
even  in  trees.  It  is  due  to  the  combination  of 
several  shoots  which  should  grow  singly.  But 
though  the  name  is  handily  found,  the  cause  is 
not  known.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  and  when  a  single 
plant  does  it  from  year  to  year  it  should  be 
destroyed,  for  it  is  a  very  bad  habit  and  perhaps 
incurable. 

Keeping  Citrus  Trees  Low. 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to  inquire  about 
the  proper  method  to  prune  my  tangerines.  Last 
fall  they  shot  up  like  lemon  trees — a  dozen  to 
twenty  shoots  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  trees 
are  eight  years  old.    I  did  not  cut  off  or  top 


these  shoots  in  the  fall,  and  have  only  done  a 
few  this  spring.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  bloom 
and  some  of  the  shoots  have  buds  and  bloom  clear 
to  the  top.  Some  shoots  have  no  bloom.  What 
should  I  do  with  these  shoots?  Cut  them  back 
like  lemons  or  let  them  remain?  If  they  remain, 
they  produce  a  high  tree,  buffeted  by  the  winds 
and  difficult  to  reach  in  picking.  But  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  should  be  shortened  or  not. 
If  you  will  kindly  give  the  information  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged.  If  to  be  cut  off,  should 
it  be  done  now  or  in  the  summer? — E.  N.  W., 
Pasadena. 

You  must  shorten  the  shoots  which  you  describe 
if  you  desire  to  have  a  low  tree.  This  will  cause 
their  branching  and  it  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  remove  some  of  the  shoots  entirely,  either 
now  or  later,  in  order  that  the  tree  will  not  be- 
come too  compact.  The  pruning  can  be  done  now 
without  injury. 

Fruit  Tree  Dentistry. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  an  apple  orchard  in 
which  I  have  a  number  of  trees  that,  on  account 
of  poor  pruning  and  improper  care,  are  decaying 
in  the  center.  Many  of  them  are  hollow  for  a  foot 
or  more  down  the  trunk.  They  are  excellent 
bearers  and  are  apparently  healthy  in  all  other 
respects.  I  would  like  to  have  you  instruct  me 
how  to  prolong  the  life  of  these  trees.  I  have 
given  them  every  care  in  pruning  and  spraying, 
and  they  are  now  very  profitable,  and  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  you  might  be  able  to  advise  me, 
and  I  assure  you  I  will  follow  your  instructions 
to  the  letter.— E.  T.,  Oakland. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  trees  which  you 
describe  is  to  excavate  all  the  decayed  wood  with 
a  chisel  or  gouge  or  whatever  cutting  tool  may 
work  well  and  fill  the  cavity  with  portland  cement 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  moisture.  This  will 
prolong  the  life  and  productivenesss  of  the  trees 
for  many  years  if  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

For  a  Sick  Umbrella. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  advise  me 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  for  a 
young  umbrella  tree  which  has  grown  finely  for 
three  years,  but  on  which  the  leaves  are  now 
turning  yellow  and  scrubby  looking  and  the 
branches  drying  up?  It  gets  plenty  of  water. — 
Subscriber,  Newman. 

We  can  only  guess  that  it  may  have  its  roots 
in  the  mud  and  that  possibly  it  is  alkali  mud — 
which  is  worse — or  alkaline  soil  which  may  be 
fairly  moist  and  yet  having  too  much  salt-content 
for  the  thrift  of  the  tree.  We  can  seldom  succeed 
with  absent  diagnosis  or  treatment  in  the  case  of 
trees.  Ask  the  wisest  tree  man  in  your  vicinity 
to  examine  the  tree  and  its  setting.  He  may  be 
able  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 


Storing  Stock  Beets. 

To  the  Editor:  It  would  be  a  great  kindness 
and  very  much  appreciated  if  you  would  tell  me 
what  is  the  best  method  of  storing  stock  beets  and 
stock  carrots  in  this  climate.  We  can  let  them 
remain  in  the  ground  and  grow  until  February  or 
March  and  would  like  to  preserve  them  for  feed- 
ing as  long  as  possible. — R.  S.,  Napa. 

Stock  beets  and  carrots  can  be  stored  in  Cali- 
fornia without  recourse  to  covering  with  ground 
or  use  of  a  cellar.  They  keep  very  well  during  the 
winter  if  piled  under  cover  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  cool  and  dry. 

Nothing  But  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  kindly  advise  me  if 
a  cherry  or  prune  or  other  staple  fruit  can  be 
grafted  on  a  vigorous  olive  tree?  I  have  105 
strong  trees  on  land  where  excellent  prunes,  pears 
and  cherries  grow,  but  the  olives  have  been  small 
and  unprofitable. — R.  E.  C,  Los  Gatos. 

So  far  as  we  know,  you  cannot  graft  any  fruit 
on  the  olive  tree  except  other  varieties  of  the 
olive.  Certainly  prunes,  pears  and  cherries  will 
not  take  at  all  to  an  olive  stock. 
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U.  S.  Census  Report  on  Cali- 
fornia Fruits. 


Director  Durand,  in  a  preliminary  statement  of 
the  general  results  of  the  thirteenth  census  re- 
lating to  the  production  of  fruits  and  nuts  in  the 
United  States  gives  figures  which  show  conclu- 
sively the  ever  increasing  pre-eminence  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  total  value  of  these  crops  for  the  year 
1909.  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  as  yet  available,  was  over  $50,700,- 
000. 

No  other  State  can  show  anything  like  these 
figures.  Of  the  nut  crop,  which  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $2,297,336,  California  pro- 
duced $2,247,193  worth  of  English  walnuts  alone, 
its  nearest  rival  being  Oregon  with  a  nut  crop  ap- 
praised at  $8288.  Mr.  Durand's  report  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Le  Crand  Powers. 


The  English  walnut  already  referred  to,  was 
part  of  a  total  nut  crop  of  28,378,115  pounds, 
which  sold  for  $2,959,845.  In  1899  the  yield  was 
17,775,505  pounds,  valued  at  $1,518,708.  The  al- 
mond growers  received  $700,304  for  the  1909 
total  of  a  crop  weighing  6,692,513  pounds.  It  is 
believed  by  the  officials  of  the  census  that  in  some 
instances  farmers  erroneously  reported  black 
walnuts  as  Persian  or  English  walnuts,  but  these 
mistakes  do  not  effect  the  figures  for  California. 

The  census  bureau  is  already  able  to  give  a 
considerable  amount  of  detail  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  California  fruit  crop  among  the 
various  varieties  grown.  For  example,  the  total 
of  the  semi-tropical  fruit  produce  was  divided  as 
follows  in  1909 :   Oranges.  14.436,180  boxes,  worth 


Relative  Importance  of  California  Fiuits  as  Shown  by  the  U.  S.  Gensus  of  1910. 


chief  statistician,  and  John  Lee  Coulter,  expert 
agent  on  agricultural  items. 

Of  semi-tropical  fruits,  including  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  figs  and  pomeloes,  California  produced 
a  crop  in  1909  which  is  valued  at  $16,752,101. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $9,533,019  over  the  crop 
of  1899. 

The  farms  and  ranches  of  the  State  were  even 
richer  in  their  output  of  orchard  fruits — plums, 
prunes,  peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  apricots, 
pears  and  cherries.  The  tables  give  the  total  of 
these  and  allied  fruits  in  1909  as  31,501,507  bush- 
els, worth  $18,358,897.  This  was  an  increase  of 
8,810,811  bushels,  or  of  $3,832,111  over  1899. 
Small  fruits  also  make  a  fine  showing,  there  be- 
ing in  1909  a  26,824,120-quart  crop  which  sold 
for  $1,789,214.  In  1899  it  was  14.581,951  quarts, 
netting  the  State  but  $911,411.  Under  this  head 
are  included  strawberries,  raspberries,  loganber- 
ries, blackberries,  dewberries,  currants  and  goose- 
berries. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  grape  crop  in 
view  of  California's  ambition  to  become  the  lead- 
ing vineyard  fiection  of  the  world.  In  1909  the 
production  of  grapes  amounted  to  1,979,686,525 
pounds,  an  v  .crease  over  1899  of  no  less  than 
1,258.253.125  pounds.  The  value  of  the  1899  crop 
was  $5,622,825.  while  that  of  1909  reached  tlx* 
enormous  total  of  $10,846,812. 


$12,951,505;  lemons,  2,756,221  boxes  worth  $2,- 
976.571:  olives.  22,990,353  pounds,  worth  $401,- 
277;  figs,  22,990,353  pounds,  worth  $260,153; 
pomeloes  (grapefruit).  122.515  boxes,  worth 
$143,180;  other  tropical  fruits,  140,374  pounds, 
worth  $19,415. 

Among  the  orchard  fruits,  9,317.979  bushels  of 
plums  and  prunes  were  reported  for  1909,  and 
they  brought  $5,473,539.  The  yield  of  peaches  and 
nectarines  amounted  to  9,267.118  bushels,  and  sold 
for  $4,573,775.  The  worth  of  the  apples  was 
$2,901,662  (6.335,073  bushels),  and  of  apricots 
$2,768,921.  The  pears  marketed  for  $1,660,963. 
and  the  cherries  for  $951,624. 

As  to  the  small  fruit  crop  of  the  year  under 
consideration  (1909),  the  tables  show  an  increase 
of  12.242.169  quarts  over  the  preceding  decade. 
Of  strawberries  15,694,326  quarts  were  produced, 
valued  at  $1,149,475;  of  raspberries  and  logan- 
berries, 5,222,117  quarts,  worth  $304,169.  The 
blackberries  and  dewberries  sold  for  $282,383,  the 
currants  for  $43,508,  and  the  gooseberries  for 
$9086. 

Of  fruit  products  only  the  reports  of  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  been  tabulated,  and  the 
totals  omit  the  productions  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. With  these  reservations,  the  year 
1909  shows  the  following  totals: 

Wine   and   grape  juice    (from  2163  farms'). 


16.000,000  gallons,  an  increase  of  10,500,000  gal- 
lons over  1899;  olive  oil,  95.955  gallons;  raisins. 
169.210,679  pounds:  other  dried  fruits,  189.495.- 
705  pounds.  The  figures  are  not  available  to 
show  the  exact  value  of  these  products. 

The  report  on  the  number  of  fruit  trees  of 
bearing  age  has  been  brought  up  to  June  1,  1900. 
Tropical  fruit  trees  number  8.996,459;  orchard 
trees,  28,138,471  j  nut  trees,  2,314,132.  There  are 
90,686,458  grape  vines  and  the  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  small  fruits  is  6281. 

The  following  table  gives  the  size  and  value  of 
the  California  fruit  and  nut  crop  for  1909,  com- 
pared, wherever  possible,  with  the  production  of 
1899 : 

Production.  Production,  Value, 
1909.  1899.  1909. 

Fruits   $16,752,101 

Oranges,  boxes   14,436,180     5,882,193  12,951.505 

Lemons,  boxes    2,756,221        874,305  2,976,571 

Olives,  pounds   16,132.412     5,040,227  401,277 

Figs,  pounds   22,990,353    10,620,366  260,153 

Pomeloes,  boxes   122,515         17,851  143,180 

Others   140,374    19,415 

Orchard  fruits   31,501,507    22,C90,69C  18,358,897 

Plums  and  prunes,  bu. .  9,317,977  5,632,036  5,473,539 
Peaches,  nectarines,  bu.  9,267,118     8,563,427  4,573,775 

Apples,  bu   6,335,073     3,488,208  2,901,662 

Apricots,  bu   4,066,823     2,547,064  2,768,921 

Pears,  bu   1,928,097     1,912.825  1,660.963 

Cherries,  bu   501,113        318,960  951,624 

Others,  bu   85,404    28,413 

Grapes,  lbs  1,978,686,525  721,433,400  10,840,812 

All  small  fruits  qts. ..  .26,824,120    14,581,951  1,789,214 

Strawberries,  qts  15,694,326     7,690,830  1,149,475 

Raspberries  and  logan- 
berries, qts   5,222.117      1.446,190  304,169 

Blackberries   and  dew- 
berries, qts   4,898,524     4,159,131  282.3S3 

Currants,  qts   852,378     1,031,100  43,508 

Gooseberries,  qts   145,119        195,670  9.0S6 

Others,  qts   11,656         59,030  593 

All  nuts,  lbs  28,378,115    17,775,505  2.959,845 

Persian  or  English  wal- 
nuts  21,432,266    10,619,975  2,247,193 

Almonds,  lbs   6,692,513     6,992,610  700,304 

Others,  lbs   253,336        162,920  12,348 


PRUNING  VINES  AND  SPRING  FROSTS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Hi  kai.  Phkss 
By  L.  Bonnet  of  the  University  of  California.] 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

The  experiments  which  are  being  carried  out 
at  Modesto  were  not  intended  to  show  the  effects 
of  early  and  late  pruning  on  the  sprouting  of 
vines  and  consequently  on  their  preservation 
against  spring  frosts,  but  the  results  are  the  same. 

The  variety  used  in  the  experiments  is  the  Zin- 
fandel  on  its  own  roots  and  pruned  according  to 
the  "goblet"  system  with  three  buds  on  each  spur. 
Each  experiment  plot  has  725  vines  and  was 
pruned  and  treated  as  follows: 

Plots  1  and  2  were  pruned  on  November  19, 
about  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  plot  2  being  white- 
washed on  January  22;  plots  3  and  31,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  or  during  the  dormant  season;  plots  4,  5, 
and  6,  on  March  12  to  18,  at  the  swelling  of  the 
buds,  plots  5  and  6  being  whitewashed  just  after 
pruning. 

On  March  26  the  condition  of  the  vines  was 
as  follows: 

plots.  Condition  of  Buds. 

1    Buds  sprouting      to  %  in.  long. 

2    Buds  just  sprouting  %  to  %  in  long. 

;j    Buds  sprouting  y%  to  1  in.  long. 

4    Buds  still  dormant. 

5    Buds  still  dormant. 

31    Buds  sprouting       to  1  in.  long. 

G    Buds  still  dormant, 

This  table  shows  that  puning  vines  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  up  to  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber makes  the  vines  sprout  early.  Late  pruning 
keeps  the  vines  back,  or  at  least  the  base  buds 
which  arc  left  on  the  vines  in  pruning.  Indeed, 
the  buds  at  the  end  of  the  canes  of  unpruned 
vines  sprout  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of 
vines  pruned  during  December,  for  instance. 
Then,  the  more  the  vines  are  left  unpruned  the 
longer  the  base  buds  will  remain  dormant,  and 
if  vines  are  not  pruned  at  all.  the  base  buds  will 
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not  sprout.  This  commonly  happens  in  vines 
puned  with  canes  or  trained  to  form  an  arbor. 

On  Apr?]  16  the  condition  of  the  vines  was 
as  follows : 


Condition 

Length  of 

Days  Delay 

Plots. 

of  Buds. 

Shoots. 

in  Sprouting 

1 

Sprouting 

6  in. 

4 

2 

Sprouting 

4  in. 

6  to  8 

3 

Sprouting 

6  in. 

0 

4 

Sprouting 

2  in. 

15  to  18 

5 

Sprouting 

2  in. 

15  to  18 

31 

Sprouting 

5  in. 

0 

6 

Just  swelling 

V%  in. 

21 

This  table  demonstrates  very  plainly  the  delay 
in  the  sprouting  of  buds  caused  by  very  late 
pruning.  This  delay  reaches  21  days  in  experi- 
ment plot  6,  which  was  pruned  the  last. 

Whitewashing  of  the  whole  Vine  above  ground 
retards  also  the  sprouting  of  vines,  but  only  for 
a  few  days.  This  effect  is  obtained  by  reflection 
of  sun  rays  striking  the  whitened  spurs  and  con- 
sequently lessening  their  temperature.  As  this 
operation  has  so  little  an  effect  on  the  start'of 
growth  of  the  vine  in  comparison  with  late  prun- 
ing, and  is  expensive,  it  is  not  recommendable. 

The  influence  of  very  late  pruning  in  regard 
to  frost  was  well  put  in  evidence  on  the  21st  of 
April  when  a  low  temperature  prevailed  around 
Modesto.  The  amount  of  damage  caused  in  the 
various  experiment  plots  was  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : 

Per  cent  of  Buds 
Plots.  Destroyed. 

1   95 

2   90 

3   99 

4   25 

5   30 

31   90 


This  table  shows  that  where  the  vines  were 
pruned  at  the  usual  time  the  frost  of  April  21 
practically  destroyed  the  whole  crop.  Where 
the  vines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pruned  in  the 
middle  of  March,  so  few  buds  were  injured  that 
the  crop  was  probably  not  diminished  at  all.  The 
crop  of  the  whole  region  which  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  frost  could  therefore  have  been  com- 
pletely saved  by  deferring  the  pruning  until  after 
the  middle  of  March. 

This  means  of  protecting  vines  against  spring 
frosts  is  undoubtedly  the  simplest,  most  econom- 
ical and  efficacious  that  has  been  suggested  for 
most  regions,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended 
for  all  frostly  locations  of  the  great  valley. 

THE  SPROUTING  QUALITY  OF  SEED  POTA- 
TOES SOAKED  IN  FORMALIN  AFTER 
CUTTING. 

|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Phess 
By  W.  M.  Mertz,  Citrus  Experiment  Station, 
Riverside. 

Upon  the  assertion  by  a  large  seed  firm  that 
the  dipping  of  potatoes  after  the  cutting  of  same 
was  detrimental  to  the  sprouting  of  the  tubers, 
an  experiment  to  determine  if  injury  actually  re- 
sulted from  such  practice  was  performed  at  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  during  the  spring  of 
1912. 

The  dip  used  was  the  ordinary  solution  of  one 
pound  of  commercial  formalin  (which  is  40%  for- 
maldehyde) to  30  gallons  of  water. 

The  potatoes  used  were  of  the  White  Rose 
variety. 

Part  of  the  potatoes  were  cut  and  immediately 
dipped,  together  with  the  uncut  potatoes,  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  in  the  solution  two  hours. 

After  dipping,  the  potatoes  were  spread  out  to 
dry,  the  whole  ones  being  cut  as  soon  as  dry.  A 
third  lot  which  were  left  untreated  were  also 
cut  at  the  same  time. 

On  account  of  rain  the  potatoes  were  not  plant- 
ed for  ten  days  after  dipping.  Those  dipped  after 
cutting  turned  black  on  the  cut  surfaces,  while 
the  other  two  lots  sealed  over  with  the  familiar 
incrustation  of  starch. 

Sixty  pieces  of  each  lot  were  planted  March 
18.  1912.  In  three  weeks  plants  in  each  row  be- 
gin to  appear,  and  in  thirty  days  a  good  stand 
was  up  in  each  of  the  three  rows. 

From  the  60  dipped  after  cutting,  58  sprouted 
and  grew  normally.    From  the  60  dipped  before 


cutting,  57  sprouted  and  grew  normally.  From 
the  60  untreated,  56  sprouted  and  grew  normally. 

At  this  writing  no  difference  in  size  or  vigor 
can  be  detected  between  the  three  rows: 

Conclusion. — Sping-planted  potatoes  dipped  for 
two  hours  immediately  after  being  cut  are  not  in- 
jured in  sprouting  power  by  the  ordinary  for- 
malin dip.    Potatoes  so  dipped  keep  as  well  after 


[Written  for  the  Porterville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce by  A.  C  Schultz,  Horticultural 
Commissioner.] 

The  best  stock  on  which  to  bud  oranges  depends 
on  the  soil  on  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted. 
If  it  is  a  heavy  compact  clay  or  adobe  soil,  the 
sour  or  wild  orange  of  Florida  should  be  used. 
Next  best  is  the  pomelo,  or  grape  fruit.  The  seed 
of  the  sweet  orange  should  never  be  used  in  this 
locality  on  account  of  its  liability  to  foot-rot. 

Seed  Bed  and  Planting. — A  fine  sediment  soil 
free  from  alkali  is  the  best  for  a  seed  bed.  It 
should  be  well  worked  to  a  depth  of  at  least  12 
inches,  all  clods  pulverized,  and  the  surface  lev- 
eled. It  is  best  to  lay  off  beds  of  about  3  feet 
wide  and  any  length  desired,  with  18-inch  walks 
between  beds,  so  that  the  beds  can  be  readily 
weeded.  These  walks  should  be  about  6  inches 
lower  than  the  beds  so  that  they  can  be  filled  with 
water  and  the  beds  in  that  way  sub-irrigated. 

Sow  the  seeds  as  evenly  as  possible,  using  5  to 
7  gallons  of  seed  to  the  1000  square  feet.  A  gal- 
lon of  seeds  is  estimated  to  contain  from  5000  to 
8000  seeds,  and  a  thousand  square  feet  of  surface 
will  raise  about  25,000  seedlings. 

After  the  seeds  have  been  sowed  cover  them 
with  an  inch  of  sand  or  light  soil  and  keep  the 
beds  reasonably  damp. 

The  beds  should  be  covered  with  lath,  burlap, 
or  anything  that  will  furnish  shade  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  drying  out  too  fast  and 
baking. 

These  seedlings  should  remain  in  the  seed  bed 
for  one  year,  when,  if  they  have  made  sufficient 
growth,  from  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  up,  they  are 
transplanted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  apart  in 
the  row  and  row:,  three  to  four  feet  apart,  prefer- 
ably four  feet.  After  they  have  been  in  the  nur- 
sery for  one  year  they  are  budded,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bud  starts,  which  is  generally  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
weather  and  the  tree,  the  original  seedling  stock 
is  cut  away  just  far  enough  above  the  bud,  and 
the  cut  waxed  or  painted.  After  the  end  of 
another  year,  if  all  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able, we  should  have  a  5/8  tree  ready  to  be  planted 
in  orchard  form. 

Prepare  for  Planting. — The  next  thing  is  to  pre- 
pare the  land  for  planting.  This  means  plowing, 
grading  and  putting  in  a  suitable  system  for  irri- 
gation. 

Of  course  the  deeper  one  plows  the  better,  but 
the  first  plowing  should  not  be  less  than  eight  to 
ton  inches,  and  that  means  that  it  will  cost  about 
$4  per  acre,  or  $40  for  the  ten-acre  tract. 

The  grading  depends  altogether  upon  the  even- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  its  general  fall. 
If  the  grade  is  fairly  steep  it  does  not  require 
much  work  to  get  the  land  in  shape,  although  it 
may  appear  quite  .rough.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
level  piece  of  land  may  require  a  lot  of  work,  even 
if  it  looks  reasonably  smooth  to  the  eye.  So  the 
cost  of  grading  is  the  most  problematic  of  all  the 
items,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  general  average 
in  this  locality  will  exceed  $10  per  acre,  in  some 
cases  being  nothing,  while  in  others  as  high  as 
$35  and  $40  per  acre  has  to  be  expended. 

The  cost  of.  the  irrigating  system  will  depend 
on  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  the  ideas  of  the  owner. 
A  cheap  wooden  flume  may  be  made  to  answer  all 
requirements  for  a  time.  But  a  first-class  system, 
and  in  fact  the  only  one  to  be  considered,  would 
cost  about  $230  for  a  10-acre  plot.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  660  feet  of  8-inch  cement  pipe  and 
cement  standards  or  hydrants. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  planting, 
and  this  varies  every  year,  depending  upon  the 
price  of  the  trees.  Assuming  that  a  good  tree  can 
be  bought  for  75  cents,  which  is  a  reasonable 


dipping  as  those  untreated. 

The  same  results  might  not  prevail  in  the  case 
of  fall-planted  potatoes.  Unless  the  seed  is  well 
matured,  the  high  temperature  of  the  soil  is  apt 
to  cause  much  of  the  seed  to  decay.  Planters  in 
the  vicinity  of  Riverside  sometimes  roll  the  freshly 
cut  potatoes  in  road  dust.  It  is  said  that  this 
results  in  a  better  stand  of  fall-planted  potatoes. 


price,  then  108  trees  to  the  acre  at  20  feet  apart 
would  cost  $81  or  $810  for  the  ten  acres.  The 
planting  can  be  done  for  7  cents  a  tree,  or  $75.60 
for  the  tract.  The  tree  guards  to  protect  the 
trees  from  squirrels  and  sunburn  would  cost  about 
$15  more. 

This  completes  the  planting.  If  the  work  has 
been  well  done  and  first-class  trees  planted  with 
proper  care,  the  success  of  the  undertaking  from 
now  on  will  depend  on  the  care  bestowed  upon  it. 
Avoid  cheap  labor,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  too 
much  cultivation  and  attention.  An  orange  tree 
will  show  neglect  quicker  than  any  other  tree, 
and  will  also  respond  to  good  treatment  quicker. 

Care. — After  the  trees  have  been  planted  and 
irrigated,  they  should  be  irrigated  again  in  about 
ten  days,  and  thereafter  about  every  three  weeks. 
This  means  about  seven  irrigations  the  first  year, 
after  that  from  four  to  five  will  be  sufficient. 

The  cost  of  taking  care  of  a  ten-acre  orchard 
will  be  about  $350  for  the  first  year.  This  includes 
enough  pruning  to  shape  the  head  of  the  trees; 
and  the  water,  if  supplied  by  a  pumping  plant, 
will  figure  $150  more.  This  is  based  on  an  esti- 
mate of  90  inches  for  each  irrigating  at  25  cents 
an  inch. 

The  next  year  a  little  more  pruning  should  be 
done,  but  the  cost  of  the  water  will  be  about  the 
same.  After  the  first  year,  four  irrigations  will 
probably  be  found  sufficient,  but  each  irrigation 
will  take  twice  as  long,  so  the  quantity  of  water 
used  will  be  about  the  same.  In  the  third  year, 
three  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  worked  in 
around  each  tree  will  be  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial, and  this  would  mean  an  additional  cost  for 
this  year  of  about  $70. 

The  fourth  year  a  little  more  fertilizer  should 
be  used,  say  four  pounds  to  the  tree,  and  that  will 
call  for  an  additional  expenditure  of  $90  for  the 
ten  acres,  and  the  pruning  and  shaping  the  trees 
would  mean  $20  more,  so  that  the  cost  of  this  year 
would  probably  be  $610,  including  the  water. 

The  fifth  year  the  only  additional  cost  would  be 
about  $20  on  the  fertilizer  bill,  and  from  now  on 
the  orchard  should  bring  in  good  returns  on  the 
investment. 

Review  of  Cost. — To  recapitulate  the  foregoing : 


Land  with  water,  $150  per  acre  for  10  acres   $1500 

Plowing  10  acres  at  $4  per  acre   40 

Grading  the  land  at  $10  per  acre   100 

Irrigating  system   230 

Trees  (108  per  acre),  1080  at  75c   810 

Planting  and  tree-guards    90 


Total  cost  of  10-acre  tract   $2770 

First  year  cost  of  cultivating,  irrigating  and  prun- 
ing   $  350 

Cost  of  water    150 

Second  year  cost  of  cultivating,  irrigating,  fertil- 
izer and  water    500 

Third  year  cost  of  cultivating,  irrigating,  fertilizer 

and  water    570 

Fourth  year  cost  of  cultivating,  irrigating,  fertil- 
izer and  water    610 

Fifth  year  cost  of  cultivating,  irrigating,  fertilizer 
and  water    630 


Total  investment  to  sixth  year   $5580 


The  foregoing  account  is  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  navels  have  been  planted  at  the  distance 
of  20  feet  apart.  The  better  practice  is  to  plant 
22  feet  apart,  which  gives  90  to  the  acre,  and 
valencias  24  feet  apart,  giving  75  to  the  acre,  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  planting  by  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  trees. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  either  taxes  or  interest  in  the  above  estimate. 

What  May  Be  Expected. — The  following  state- 
ment will  be  found  to  be  a  very  close  estimate  of 
the  returns  that  can  be  expected  from  an  orchard 
planted  and  cared  for  as  outlined  above : 

Third  year,  10  boxes  per  acre. 

Fourth  year,  50  boxes  per  acre. 
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Fifth  year,  100  boxes  per  acre. 

Sixth  year.  175  boxes  per  acre. 

Seventh  year,  275  boxes  per  acre. 

Eighth  year,  275  boxes  per  acre. 

Ninth  year,  300  boxes  per  acre. 

Tenth  year,  325  boxes  per  acre. 

Gk.nkkai,  Considerations.  — Concluding 
this  article,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  few  general  facts  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  heretofore. 

After  the  ground  has  been  well  plowed 
and  graded,  have  it  harrowed  down  as 
smooth  as  possible.  This  will  assist  great- 
ly in  laying  off  the  land.  Dig  the  holes 
at  least  20  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
same  in  depth.  If  the  objection  is  offered 
that  the  hole  will  have  to  be  filled  8 
or  10  inches  before  the  tree  can  be  plant 
ed,  and  even  then  the  trees  will  settle 
too  low,  simply  use  judgment  and  plant 
your  tree  high  enough  so  that  when  it 
has  settled  the  bud  will  be  at  least  two 
inches  above  the  soil.  With  a  little  care 
you  will  not  find  this  a  difficult  matter. 

The  claim  has  also  been  advanced  that 
the  sour  stock  has  no  advantage  over  the 
sweet,  as,  with  the  present  practices  of 
budding,  the  soil  generally  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  budded  part  of  the  tree, 
which  is  sweet  stock,  and  therefore  just 
as  liable  to  gum  disease.  This  is  in  a 
measure  true,  and  for  that  'reason  the 
present  method  of  budding  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  ground  should  be  changed 
to  at  least  8  to  10  inches  high.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  reason  why  sour  stock 
is  recommended;  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  sec- 
ondary one,  for  I  have  seen  both  the 
regular  gum  disease  and  the  scaly  bark 
on  sour  stock,  but  so  far  I  have  failed 
to  find  sour  stock  affected  with  foot-rot, 
which  on  sweet  stock  is  quite  common 
on  our  heavy  adobe  soil. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  plant  only  on 
the  square  system.  You  will  find  as  the 
trees  grow  older  that  this  method  has 
greater  advantages  over  other  methods. 


THE  PRUNE  CROP  AND  MARKET 


SCALEFOE 

GREAT  FOR  ROSES 
AND  ALL  GARDEN  PLANTS 

The  very  best  spray  or  wash  for 
Scale,  and  Insects,  Worms  and  Bugs 
that  infest  plant  life;  without  injury, 
but  positive  benefit  to  the  plant. 

This  preparation  has  been  on  the 
market  for  15  years,  doing  most  effec- 
tive work  and  giving  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  We  have  bought  the  for- 
mula and  the  rights  for  this  section, 
and  it  is  meeting  with  great  success 
here,  too.  Send  for  Circular  with  Tes- 
timonials. 

SCALEFOE  is  diluted  sufficiently  to 
hold  the  constituent  materials  in 
proper  solution.  It  must  be  mixed  20 
parts  water  to  1  part  Scalefoe  before 
using,  making  it  cheap,  too. 

Quart  can,  20  cents;  2-qts.,  30  cents: 
gallon.  50  cents;  5-gallon  can.  $2.  If 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  we  will  pay 
freight  on  5-gallon  can.  Write  for 
price  in  barrels  delivered  at  your 
freight  station. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS   &    CO.,  Proprietors, 

1HS-11N  Kast  7th  St.,  Lob  Angeles. 

Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 


ZE1MO 


FOR 

THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  tbe  best  In- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  witter 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
bogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

281  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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given  every  possible  attention.  Condi 
tions,  however,  have  been  unfavorable. 
According  to  Paul  Jones  of  the  U.  S.  En 
tomological  Station,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable damage  by  frost  in  some  sec- 
tions. The  thr'ips,  while  not  numerous 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  were  able 
to  produce  enough  larvae  to  do  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  late  blossoms  and 
especially  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The 
condition,  however,  that  threatens  most, 
according  to  Mr.  Jones,  is  the  moisture 
supply.  Investigation  throughout  the 
valley  shows  that  the  moisture  in  most 
places  does  not  extend  down  more  tnan 
two  or  three  feet.  Irrigation  is  being 
done  wherever  possible;  but  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  numerous  pumping  plants 
have  been  installed,  probably  not  over 
one-third  of  the  prune  acreage  is  under 
irrigation.  Many  orchards  that  have  here- 
tofore been  irrigated  with  surface  water 
from  the  streams  during  the  winter 
months  have  had  nothing  this  year  but 
the  light  rainfall. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  grow- 
ers have  done,  the  crop  promises  to  be 
light.  A  big  June  drop  is  looked  for  and 
sizes  will  probably  run  small.  Present 
reports  from  Europe  indicate  a  light  for- 
eign crop  also. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  believe  that 
if  the  growers  will  stand  firm  for  a  rea- 
sonably good  price  they  will  get  it.  We 
know  of  one  grower  who  held  nis  prunes 
last  year  for  a  price  of  10  cents.  He  is 
still  holding  them.  Growers  and  packers 
should  work  hand  in  hand  instead  of  with 
one's  hand  in  the  other's  pocket.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  experience  of  those 
speculative  buyers  who  sold  short  last 
year  would  have  stopped  that  practice; 
but  the  gambling  habit  is  difficult  to  cure. 
No  doubt  those  same  gentlemen  hope  to 
retrieve  their  losses  this  year,  and  they 
are  already  pursuing  their  favorite  tactics 
— trying  to  stampede  the  growers.  We 
were  creditably  informed  of  a  recent  un- 
successful attempt  in  this  line.  The  buyer 
for  a  well-known  firm  secured  contracts 
at  a  4-cent  basis  from  two  large  growers 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  county.  Armed 
with  these  two  contracts,  he  endeavored 
to  sign  up  the  other  growers  in  that 
section,  but  was  unable  to  secure  a  sin- 
gle contract. 

While  the  holdover  from  last  year  is 
not  likely  to  affect  prices  to  any  great 
extent,  it  should  serve  as  a  warning  and 
point  out  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
market.  Last  year's  crop  was  by  no 
means  a  bumper  one  and  had  a  clean 
market  to  go  on.  A  good-sized  holdover 
in  the  face  of  these  conditions  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  One  packer  said  to  us:  "We 
don't  want  a  big  crop  this  year.  A  big 
crop  would  be  a  calamity."  That  is  at 
least  partly  true.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  growers  are  spraying  more,  that 
they  are  using  more  fertilizer,  are  doing 
better  pruning  and  cultivation,  and  are 
installing  facilities  for  irrigaton  and  frost 
fighting.  These  things  will  eventually 
mean  sure  crops  and  big  crops.  But  in 
order  that  these  full  crops  may  come  as 
blessings  and  not  as  calamities,  the  mar- 
ket must  be  made  to  keep  pace.  As  to 
what  can  be  done  along  this  line,  wit- 
ness the  success  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  in  keeping  the  market 
for  California  citrus  fruits  abreast  of 
the  remarkable  increase  in  production  for 
the  last  ten  years.  The  present  prune- 
selling  organization  seems  to  be  too  busy 
shaking  the  dice  to  give  much  attention 
to  this  matter.  It  seems  to  be  up  to 
the  growers. 


ducing  section,  a  special  fruit  train  has 
been  placed  in  service  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  to  leave  Newcastle  for 
Sacramento  each  evening.  The  Placer 
county  fruit  had  previously  been  handled 
by  the  regular  trains,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  larger  output  this  season  would 
iequire  special  service. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 


As  an  indication  of  the  increased  im- 
portance of  Placer  county  as  a  fruit -pro- 


Save  Money  and  Do  Less 
Irrigating  by  Using  the 

La  Verne  Rotary  Cultivator 


Partners  and  orchardists 
using  the  La  Verne  Rotary 
Cultivator  place  their  irri- 
gation periods  from  one  to 
two  weeks  further  apart, 
as  the  La  Verne  leaves  the 
soil  in  condition  to  absorb 
more  water  and  to  retain 
the  moisture  for  a  greater 
period  of  time. 


The  La  Verne  rotary 
action  does  away  with 
tile  dragging  motion  on 
the  ground,  preventing 
the  formation  of  "cul- 
tivator sole"  and  per- 
mitting the  water  to 
reach  a  deptli  where  it 
does  the  most  good. 


I  LA  VERNE^ 
ROTARY  CULTIVATOR 


The  La  Verne  Rotary  Cultivator  carries  no  soil  with  it.  Can  be  used  at  a 
greater  deptli  and  with  less  draft  than  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 
Works  close  to  the  ground.  Has  no  wheels  or  attachments  to  catcli  llmba 
or  tear  off  fruit.    Can  be  used  close  to  the  trees  where  other  tools  do  not  reach. 

Write  or  call  on  us  direct  if 
Your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

Killefer  Mfg.  Co. 


8211   SANTA  FE  AVE., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAI* 


We  make  Mpeelnl  tool*  to  order  for  hnndlinK  Special  "(irk.  I,et  iim  know 
what  your  diffieiiltleM  are. 


Combination  Power  Prune  Dipper, 
Perforator,  Grader  and  Spreader 


/X7Mm6j6&0Cr//8dS-S[Pr6/8S8D[C3ll30l 


'  Our  combination  power  dipper  is  made  for  steam  heat,  and  with  furnace. 
The  above  illustration  shows  the  steam  heat  machine.  This  outfit  will  handle 
50  tons  of  prunes  a  day. 

The  dirt  and  leaves  are  screened  out  liefore  illppliiK.  The  entire  operation 
is  by  power;  dump  the  prunes  In  a  hopper  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  We 
can  refer  you  to  a  hundred  satisfied  users.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

WE  HANDLE  (  Alts  \\n  TRACK  IRON  FOB  DRV  YARD. 

ANDERSON  BARNGR0VER  MFG.  CO. 

331  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


LIME 


a  Ton 
in  C/L 


f  o.  b.  Reedley,  Fxeter,  Lindsay,  Porterville. 


B .  MATTHEWS 

33  Merchants'  Ex.,  8an  Francisco 
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Agricultural  Education  and 
Development. 


|  An  Address  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  California  Bankers' 
Association  by  E.  J.  Wickson,  Dean  and 
Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley.] 

The  most  striking  characteristic  which 
the  twentieth  century  has  thus  far  dis- 
closed is  a  world-awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  as  a  great  funda- 
mental fact.  For  ages  poets  and  orators 
have  glorified  the  farmer  as  the  producer 
of  the  world's  sustenance  and  have  won- 
dered what  the  world  would  do  without 
him  in  a  sort  of  careless,  complimentary 
way,  because  they  never  dreamed  that 
the  farmer  might  be  anything  but  a  pa- 
tient producer  or  that  his  labor  might 
ever  cease  to  provide  food  in  excess  of 
the  world's  needs.  It  seemed  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  there  would  always  be 
men  enough  left  for  farmers,  no  matter 
how  many  should  be  drawn  from  the 
rural  population  to  fill  high  places  as 
soldiers,  statesmen,  professional  men,  and 
great  captains  of  finance  and  industry; 
there  would  always  be  more  than  enough 
left  to  produce  the  foods  which  the  higher 
classes  would  require  while  pursuing 
whatever  lines  of  work  or  play  seemed 
good  to  them.  Probably  all  through  its 
evolution  from  savagery  to  civilization, 
the  world  has  never  been  surer  of  any- 
thing than  of  its  food  supply.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  historic  fact  that  urban  peoples 
passed  laws,  undertook  vast  public  works 
and  manifested  real  concern  about  sup- 
plies of  air,  light  and  water  without  a 
moment's  anxiety  about  food  production, 
though  they  did  find  it  necessary  to  regu- 
late food  trade.  It  is  therefore  rather 
startling  to  find  in  this  second  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  moi-e  alarm  about 
the  world's  food  than  about  war,  wealth 
or  wickedness.  It  is  a  new  experience 
of  mankind:  it  is  really  a  new  thing  un 
der  the  sun — at  least  in  its  occupation 
of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  mankind 
has  reached  its  present  conviction  and 
alarm  through  experience  and  not  through 
prophecy.  Prophecy  seems  always  to  be 
more  valuable  as  an  interpretation  of 
experience  than  a  protection  from  it.  The 
Malthusian  theory  should  have  at  least 
shaken  the  world  out  of  its  smug  slum- 
ber, although  Malthus  did  not  see  clearly 
enough  and  did  not  understand  that  too 
few  producers  might  make  food  scarce  as 
well  as  too  many  consumers  thereof — and 
the  world  laughed  at  him.  More  recently 
the  chemists  have  prophesied  that  they 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  make  bread 
from  stones  because  the  arable  area  of 
the  earth  would  soon  be  fully  occupied. 
But  they  did  not  know  that  the  acre- 
product  of  food  can  be  doubled  by  better 
farming,  and  so  we  laugh  at  them.  The 
fact  is,  the  prophets  of  evil  were  without 
honor,  and  the  world  maintained  its  at- 
titude of  careless  assurance  until  advanc- 
ing prices  of  food  supplies  throughout 
the  world  revealed  the  actual  situation. 

How  Work  for  the  Farmer  Became 
Work  for  the  World. — It  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  the  solution  of  the  world's  prob- 
lem which  has  thus  sharply  arisen,  that 
there  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than 
half  a  century  a  systematic  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  farmer  himself.  This 
has  prevailed  in  all  civilized  nations  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  leadership  in  it, 
and  measurements  of  effort  and  progress 
in  this  country  may  be  accepted  as  broad- 
ly significant  of  the  world's  attitude  and 
accomplishment.     It  is #  notable  that  in 


this  country  and  elsewhere  this  effort, 
which  was  taken  up  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  was  actuated  by  philanthropy 
coupled  with  a  statesmanlike  conception 
of  the  desirability  of  elevating  the  char- 
acter and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  cit- 
izenship, but  it  was  universally  regarded 
as  a  proper  public  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
wording  of  the  original  Morrill  law  of 
1862,  in  accordance  with  which  public 
lands  were  given  for  the  establishment 
of  educational  institutions  of  a  new  class: 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  *  *  *  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life."  This  expresses 
a  determination  to  help  the  farmer  for 
their  own  sakes.  Half  a  century  later 
President  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  an  institution  established  by 
the  Morrill  law,  said  in  a  public  ad 
dress:  "In  the  years  to  come  there  must 
be  food  and  clothing  from  our  soil  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  instead  of 
a  hundred  million.  *  *  *  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  science  to  more  than 
five  million  farmers  of  the  country;  "a 
truly  colossal  task,  and  yet  one  which 
must  be  vigorously  and  successfully  con- 
fronted." The  weight  of  work  and  of 
money  to  accomplish  it  is  no  longer  to 
help  the  farmer  for  his  own  sake,  but 
to  enable  and  to  impel  him  to  support 
the  world. 

Why  the  World  Needs  Help. — This 
question  can  be  very  easily  answered  by 
reference  to  facts  which  are  being  set 
forth  so  clearly  by  the  closest  observers, 
the  ablest  statisticians  and  the  most  force- 
ful writers  of  all  nations  that  it  is  only 
needful  to  cite  them: 

First  —  Urban  (consuming)  population 
has  been  for  decades  increasing,  and  rural 
(producing)  population  decreasing,  rela- 
tively. In  some  places  there  may  be  act- 
ual decrease  in  rural  population,  as  in 
France,  where  nearly  twenty  books  and 
leading  review  articles  have  been  recently 
published  on  the  alarming  title  "The  de- 
population of  the  Country"  or  its  equiva- 
lent. One  of  the  most  profound  of  these 
authors  proposed  eleven  lines  of  remedial 
legislation,  and  the  French  Government 
seems  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
statesman,  Jules  Simon,  who  advises  that 
the  whole  eleven  remedies  be  enacted  into 
law  so  that  the  one  which  would  prove 
effective  shall  surely  be  included.  These 
things  indicate  the  hold  which  the  facts 
have  taken  upon  the  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  this  country  we  are  not  perhaps  as 
picturesquely  excited  over  the  situation 
as  they  are  in  France,  but  possibly  we 
have  no  less  need  to  be.    According  to  a 
preliminary  report  of  the  United  States 
Census  of  1910,  as  published    in  Brad- 
street's,  August  12,  1912,  it  appears  that 
the  proportions  of  the  total  population 
living  in   urban  and  rural  territory  at 
the  census  of  1910,  compared  with  those 
for  the  two  preceding  censuses,  were  as 
follows: 
Popu- 
lation.       1910.  1900.  1890. 
Total  91,972,266   75,994,575  62,947,714 


Urban 
Rural 

Urban 
Rural 


.42,623,383  30,780,875  22,708,430 
.49,348,883  45,213,700  40,239,284 
Per  cent  distribution. 
46.3  40.5  36.1 

.     53.7  59.5  63.9 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table 
(Continued  on  Page  491.) 


POMONA  DEEP 
WELL  PUMPS 

OPERATE  WITHOUT  VIBRATION,  JERK  OR  JAR. 
DELIVER  .  A  SMOOTH,  EVEN,  MAXIMUM  FLOW 
OF  WATER  AT  MINIMUM  COST. 


This   1m  the 
I'nmp  Heart 
That  Dora 
Tlic  Work. 


Perfect 

Construction 

liiMiri", 

Perfect 
Satisfaction. 


Machine  cut 
stepped  sears. 


Long*»  slow  un 
Htroke. 


Rapid  recovery. 
Suhstantial  lap. 


Douhle  reciprocating 
plungers. 


No  jerk,  jar  or 
s  ml  ilc  n  .strain. 


POMONA  PUMPS  HAVE  PROVEN  THEIR  WORTH. 

During  twelve  successful  years  we  have  been  making  and  installing  Pomona 
Pumps,  without  (to  the  best  of  our  knowledge)  a  single  dissatisfied  eus- 
tomer.  This  is  a  record  of  which  any  company  may  well  be  proud — and  we 
unhesitatingly  refer  you  to  any  user  of  a  Pomona  Pump.  Our  customers  are 
our  best  advertisements. 

Being  made  by  a  company  that  has  the  ability  and  equipment  to  make  them 
right,  Pomona  Pumps  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  their  work  with  less  trouhle 
and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  others  on  the  market.  They  are  the  standard 
for  reliability  and  efficiency.    Ask  any  man  who  owns  one. 

FEWEST  REPAIRS — PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 

Every  part  of  the  Pomona  Pump  is  manufactured  complete  in  our  shops,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  drawn  brass  tubing  (for  cylinders),  which  is  made 
especially  to  our  order  by  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  tubing  in  the  United 
States.  This  enables  us  to  KNOW  that  all  parts  are  made  absolutely  RIGHT, 
and  are  interchangeable. 

Very  few  repairs  are  required  for  the  Pomona  Pump,  but  should  they  be  needed 
(and  the  machine  has  never  been  built  that  does  not  sooner  or  later  require 
repairs)  it  means  a  great  saving  in  time  and  money  to  get  the  necassary  part 
or  parts  promptly — and  to  know  that  they  will  fit  when  received. 

Pumps  that  we  installed  111  and  11  years  ago  are  still  giving  satisfactory 
service  with  practically  no  repairs  or  new  parts.  We  have  not  had  a  broken 
pump  rod  reported  in  five  years. 

.SPECIAL  PATENTED  FEATURES. 

In  addition  to  the  high  grade  of  all  materials  used,  perfect  fitting  parts,  and 
careful  construction,  the  Pomona  Pump  has  a  number  of  special  patented 
features  of  our  own  that  distinguish  it  from  pumps  of- a  similar  type.  Tills 
is  why  the  Pomona  Pump  reduces  jerk,  jar  and  vibration  to  a  minimum  and 
delivers  the  greatest  qantity  of  water — witli  a  steady,  regular  flow — at  the 
lowest  cost  of  operation. 

ADAPTED  FOR  LARGE  OR  SMALL  USERS. 

Our  line  comprises  a  range  of  sizes  suitable  for  the  small  rancher  or  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  large  water  supply  company. 

We  invite  inquiry,  no  matter  what  size  plant  you  may  be  figuring  on  installing. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  Pomona  and  see  us — investigate  thor- 
oughly the  workings  of  the  Pomona  Pump  and  see  just  how  it  is  made.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  then  write  us  about  your  problem — let  us  know  your  water 
troubles.    We  will  help  you  solve  them. 

WRITE  TODAY    FOR  NEW  PUMP 
CATALOGUE  NO.  .'>!'  P. 

Our  new  48-page,  handsomely  illustrated  pump  catalogue  number  52  P  is  now 
ready  for  delivery.  In  addition  to  giving  a  very  comprehensive  description  of 
the  Pomona  Pump  and  its  integral  parts,  the  catalogue  also  contains  some 
very  valuable  information  on  irrigation,  water  tables,  etc.,  with  views  of  some 
of  the  most  recent  plants  which  we  have  installed.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free 
to  interested  parties  upon  request. 


Pomona  Mfg.  Co, 


POMONA,  CAL. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Valves  and  Gates  for 
Cement  Pipe  Irrigation.    Ask  for  Valve  Booklet  "P." 
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Bird  Life  and  Its  Importance. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  living  in  an 
age  when  the  question  of  conservation  is 
one  of  vital  importance,  and  concerning 
this  question  Gifford  Pinchot  has  said: 
"Our  greatest  problem  in  connection  with 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
is  the  preservation  of  the  wild  bird  life 
of  our  country." 

In  order  to  realize  how  essential  is 
conservation  along  this  line,  let  us  con- 
sider how  it  affects  our  daily  lives,  and 
the  interests  thus  involved.  Here  we 
have  a  question  of  national  importance, 
for  the  birds  are  one  of  the  country's 
most  valuable  economic  assets,  because  of 
the  close  relation  which  they  bear  to  all 
forms  of  agriculture. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country  is  in  its  agriculture,  so  the  na- 
tional prosperity  must  depend  largely  on 
the  success  of  this  industry.  This  has 
been  proven  again  and  again,  for  invari- 
ably with  the  failure  of  crops  comes  the 
cry  of  "hard  times."  So  we  can  readily 
see  that  this  question  affects  not  merely 
the  farmer,  but  the  banker,  manufacturer, 
and  tradesman  as  well.  In  fact,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  our  daily  work  may  be, 
we  are  all  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  agriculture. 

President  Taft,  in  an  address  on  "Con- 
servation of  Soil,"  states  that  in  1911 
there  were  873,729,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  the  United  States.  Every  acre  of  this 
land  has  its  host  of  insect,  weed  and  ro- 
dent foes,  which  cause  a  yearly  loss  to 
the  agricultural  interest  of  our  country 
of  over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  Dr. 
T.  S.  Palmer,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey, has  said:  "Among  the  most  potent 
agents  in  checking  such  losses  are  insec- 
tivorous and  seed-eating  birds,  and  the 
importance  of  their  preservation,  while 
difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents, 
is  self-evident." 

With  the  introduction  of  new  crops  has 
also  come  the  introduction  of  new  pests, 
examples  of  which  are  the  Hessian  fly. 
San  Jose  scale  and  codlin  moth.  These 
usually  go  unnoticed  until  they  become  too 
numerous  to  be  exterminated.  Once  es- 
tablished, however,  they  are  here  to  stay, 
and  add  their  toll  to  the  immense  loss 
already  levied  on  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  by  native  insects. 

While  much  time  and  money  is  being 
spent  in  trying  to  find  artificial  methods 
of  destroying  these  pests,  we  too  often 
overlook  one  of  nature's  means  of  con- 
trolling them, — the  birds.  While  it  may 
be  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  the  birds  on 
a  farm,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  control  the 
insect,  weed  and  rodent  foes  which  are 
sure  to  follow  such  destruction,  for  it  is 
a  well  established  fact  that  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  useful  bird  life  in  this  country 


Drouth  Resisting  Crops 

MILO  MAIZE 
KAFFIR  CORN 

SORGHUM 

AND 

TURKESTAN  ALFALFA 

Write  for  prices 

Send  lor  oar  1912  Catalogue,  mailed  free 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prlees. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 
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has  been  followed  by  a  marked  increase 
in  those  pests  which  devastate  the  crops, 
and  by  subsequent  loss  to  the  farm  and 
fruit  grower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  useful  bird  population  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  orchard  is  sure  to 
bring  abundant  reward  in  the  form  of 
increased  profits  on  the  crop  return. 

California  Fish  and 

Ga.mk  Commission. 

San  Francisco. 

(We  willingly  give  space  to  this  com- 
munication hoping  it  may  possibly  reach 
some  reader,  if  there  be  any,  who  does  not 
know  these  elementary  facts.  It  will  not 
do  the  Commission  any  credit  to  address 
farmers  as  though  they  did  not  know 
any  more  about  birds  than  grammar 
school  children  or  city  people.  Farmers 
know  more  about  good  and  bad  birds 
than  any  other  class  of  our  population, 
but  they  are  always  willing  to  learn  more, 
and  what  they  need  to  know  is  just  how 
careful  scientific  study  sizes  up  the  dif- 
ferent birds  in  a  profit  and  loss  account. 
They  do  not  care  what  political  gladiators 
say  about  birds.  They  are  willing  to  re- 
view their  own  experience  in  the  light  of 
science  not  to  the  music  of  sentimental 
exportation.  Farmers  as  a  class  love  birds 
better  than  any  other  people,  except  hun- 
ters, perhaps,  and  they  do  it  with  a  more 
exalted  affection,  but  when  bad  birds  eat 
up  their  crops  faster  than  they  can  grow 
them,  general  taffy  on  birds  simply  makes 
them  mad. — Editor.  ] 


BEET  SUGAR  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


Before  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently,  John  L.  Howard, 
president  of  the  Union  and  Alameda 
Sugar  Companies,  declared  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  existing  protective  tariff  on 
sugar  would  destroy  the  best  sugar  in- 
dustry in  this  country  and  result  ulti- 
mately in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar  would  destroy  the  beet  sugar  in- 
terest of  this  country  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  effort  to  abolish  the  sugar 
tariff.  In  order,  he  said,  to  destroy  the 
competition  of  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
the  cane  sugar  interests  were  willing  to 
suffer  a  partial  destruction  of  their  own 
business. 

"All  the  Eastern  cane  refiners,"  said  Mr. 
Howard,  "favor  the  abolition  of  the  ex- 
isting duty.  Some  have  openly  labored 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  obtain  it, 
and  the  tempting  bait  held  before  Con- 
gress and  the  nation  is  that  the  cost  of 
sugar  will  automatically  drop  l'j  cents 
per  pound  and  the  oppressed  ultimate 
consumers  will,  therefore,  save  the  sum 
of  $100,000,000  per  year. 

"If  a  free  sugar  policy  would  blot  out 
900,000  tons  of  beet  and  Lousiana  cane, 
and  that  may  with  confidence  be  assumed 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  oper- 
ate to  raise  the  price  of  raw  and  refined, 
and  any  expected  advance  to  the  con- 
sumer from  an  abolition  of  the  duty  will 
not  be  realized,  for  the  loss  of  900,000 
tons  from  the  world's  supply  cannot  be 
speedily  replaced. 

"In  deference  to  strong  public  dem:ind 
a  revision  of  the  sugar  tariff  would  seem 
to  be  a  wise  policy.  Changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made,  not  with  reference  to  the 
profitable  use  of  the  small,  ill-favored 
beet  factories,  and  not  yet  adjusted  to  the 
lower  costs  of  those  of  large  capacity  and 
of  good  location.  It  is  entirely  possible 
to  determine  what  is  an  average  cost, 
and  having  similarly  studied  the  costs  of 
foreign  sugars  that  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  our  product,  to  so  adjust  the 
duty  rate  as  not  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  productive  ca- 
pacity." 


THE  BACKYARD 


He  knows  that  now  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  is  working  from 
daylight  until  dark  getting  in  his  seed. 

The  late  season  will  be  the  making  of  splendid  crops  for 
those  who  get  busy  with  their  planting  at  once. 

can  be  made  a  bower  of 
beauty  with  flowers,  and  a 
money-saving  garden  with  vegetables. 

With  the  special  object  of  encouraging  the  small  buyer  we 
are  making  the  following  attractive 

PREMIUM  OFFER 

This  advertisement  brought  to  our  store  or  enclosed  with  an 
order  of  $1.00  or  more  of  seeds  will  be  good  for  your  choice  of  a 
25c  packet  of  either  of  the  following  fine  specialties 


FREE 


Casad's  Improved  Muskmelon 
Grand  Prize  Mixture  Pansiss 


Our  beautiful  1912  Catalogue  will  help  you  in  making  selec- 
tions.   Mailed  postpaid  if  you  will  write  Dept.  O. 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  lie  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I  J,  2  J,  4,  6,  8  and  12  HORSE- POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

THE  WATERL00-B0Y 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction   of   these   engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly   tested   and    inspected  before 
^hbh  being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 

_A  catalog  containing  Taluable  information  about 
stationary  engines  of  every  description,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you—  in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  linings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL! 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 
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Some  California  Farming  Figures. 


On  the  basis  of  a  statistical  summary 
of  the  production  and  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia for  1911,  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  which 
commendatory  reference  was  made  in  our 
last  issue,  President  A.  L.  Scott  of  San 
Francisco  declares  that  last  year  was  one 
of  general  prosperity  for  California  pro- 
ducers, and  that  the  aggregate  products 
of  the  State  show  a  fair  advance. 

The  report  is  the  most  thorough  ever 
prepared,  the  result  of  a  new  system  of 
compiling  statistics,  and  Scott  says: 

"The  figures  here  given  are  enough  to 
show  a  general  healthy  condition  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  State,  and  that 
as  a  commonwealth  we  are  advancing  on 
safe  lines  to  that  greater  destiny  which 
we  of  the  West  look  forward  to  with  a 
confidence  born  of  past  growth  and  ad- 
mitted future  possibilities. 

"Attention  is  called  to  two  new  crops, 
rice  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  cotton 
in  the  Imperial  valley,  both  of  which  are 
showing  satisfactory  returns,  and  whose 
future  is  forecasted  to  be  of  great 
promise. 

"The  output  of  cotton  jumped  from 
10,000  acres  in  1910  to  12,000  acres  in 
1911.  Rice  increased  from  100  acres  in 
1910  to  150  acres  in  1911.  The  growers, 
according  to  the  report,  claim  a  profit  of 
about  $300  to  the  acre. 

"The  biggest  increase  in  any  one  crop 
was  in  citrus  fruits  (oranges,  lemons, 
pomeloes,  etc.),  showing  a  gain  of  more 
than  13,000  carloads,  or  a  return  of  46,399 
carloads,  or  a  return  of  46,399  carloads 
in  1911,  as  against  33,143  carloads  in 
1910." 

Most  deciduous  fruits,  the  report  says, 
show  a  falling  off,  but  this  was  due  to 
crop  conditions,  and  not  to  acreage. 

The  report  notes  that  the  cereal  out- 
put is  slowly  on  the  decline,  but  this  is 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  orchards 


are  now  being  planted  on  ground  pre- 
viously used  in  the  growing  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  etc.  Barley  and  wheat  acre- 
age has  dropped,  but  the  acreage  of  oats 
and  corn  has  increased.  Hay  has  re- 
mained the  same,  but  potatoes  show  an 
increase  of  2000  acres  in  acreage,  while 
the  potato  crop  for  1911  brought  the 
growers  $1,013,000  more  than  the  crop  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  wine  and  brandy  industry  con- 
tinues to  show  a  healthy  condition,  and 
while  the  almond  crop  suffered  a  decrease, 
due  to  weather  conditions,  the  output  of 
beet  sugar  increased  to  3,015,456  bags  in 
1911,  as  against  2,894,934  bags  in  1910. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  poultry 
and  the  number  of  birds  of  all  breeds  in 
1910,  the  last  year  given,  6,087,159,  in- 
cluding 974  ostricnes. 

Significant  figures  are  given  in  the  irri- 
gation statistics,  showing  that  the  num- 
ber of  irrigated  farms  in  California  have 
increased  during  the  last  decade  from 
35,675  to  39,352,  while  the  acreage  irri- 
gated has  increased  during  the  same 
period  from  1,446,114  to  2,664,104.  The 
length  of  all  irrigation  ditches  in  the 
State  is  21,129  miles,  which  have  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $72,445,669. 

The  returns  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
California  are  given  at  $18,2u5,439  per 
year,  while  the  value  of  all  minerals,  in- 
cluding petroleum,  for  1910  was  $88,419,- 
479. 

The  report  contains  408  pages,  com- 
piled by  George  Robertson,  State  statis- 
tician, and  includes  the  earliest  records 
obtainable,  so  that  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  State  can  be  had 
by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  given  for 
successive  years. 

The  industries  are  treated  by  sections, 
and  130  pages  are  devoted  to  "California 
by  counties,"  giving  complete  data  on 
each  county  in  the  State. 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-555  So  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CALDWELL  FRUIT  FITTER 

NEW  MACHINE,  MUCH  IMPROVED 
Pays  for  itself  every  week  in  service 

Address  :  CALDWELL  FRUIT  FITTER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1758,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
oth  from  the  same  kind  of  vine 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable^ 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  wnat 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


THE  JACKSON  SPECIAL 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and 
has  neither  pistons,  valves  or 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 


For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron 
Jackson  pump  is  the  ideal 
pump. 

Patented    I'M-   Automatic   Water  Ralnnce. 

The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most  efficient  type  of  pump 
for  irrigation  work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles  Works 
212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


CUNNINGHAM'S 

PULVERIZER 

Best  Land  Roller 
Ever  Made 

Something  to  inter- 
est the  Farmer,  Or- 
chardist,  Vineyard- 
ist,  Nurseryman  and 
Gardener,  whether 
operating  on  a  small 
or  large  scale. 
For  further  informa- 
tion write 

L.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Morganhill,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  i 
he  greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  mar 

dt         Trr\r      workiYianchin        for  SilTl-" 


the  great. 

ket.     For  workmanship, 

durability  it  cannot  be 


plicity  and  uuiauuuj  u  <_<in,,u,.  ..,<= 
excelled,  as  it  does  the  work  to  per- 
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fection.     Those    that    are    using  it 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  if  they 
could  not  get  another. 
Weighs  200  pounds. 

C.  G.  SIGURD, 
Capitol  Avenue  and  McKco  Road, 
San  Jose,  Cnl. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  024  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  48.1G — (Home)  C6636. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Crop  Chances  and  Contingencies. 

Reports  from  different  fruit  sections 
of  the  State  differ  widely  as  to  crop 
prospects,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
dispatches  at  hand  shows  that  crops  in 
some  districts  will  be  above  the  average, 
some  will  be  good,  others  fair,  while 
some  will  be  decided  failures.  A  report 
from  Glenn  county  states  some  of  the 
farmers  who  have  wheat  have  commenced 
cutting  it  for  hay,  figuring  a  better  price 
will  be  realized  than  by  cutting  it  for 
grain.  In  the  Prunedale  district  of  Mon- 
terey county  the  reports  say  the  hay  and 
grain  crops  will  be  immense.  Apples 
look  better  than  last  year  and  a  large 
yield  is  expected.  A  Butte  county  report 
says  there  has  been  no  damage  done  by 
weather  conditions  and  a  bumper  crop 
of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes 
and  cherries  is  a  certainty.  Fresno  coun- 
ty reports  state  the  trees  are  overloaded 
and  'thinning  out"  will  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  Reports  from  Kings  county 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  the  fruit  on  most 
of  the  peach  trees  being  especially  heavy. 
Imperial  valley  reports  the  cantaloupe 
crop  about  two  weeks  late,  but  a  rise  of 
the  thermometer  close  on  to  the  100  mark 
last  week  has  brought  smiles  to  the  faces 
of  the  growers.  Riverside  advices  indi- 
cate splendid  crops  of  oats,  barley  and 
hay  in  the  San  Gorgonio  pass  and  Ban 
nlng  valley.  In  the  Lodi  district  of  San 
.Joaquin  county  the  tree  fruit  is  looking 
exceptionally  well.  A  good  crop  of  all 
varieties  looks  probable.  Grapes  are 
about  two  weeks  later  than  usual  and 
lack  of  moisture  is  expected  to  considera- 
bly reduce  the  tonnage.  Cut-worms  have 
also  caused  damage  in  some  vineyards. 
Stanislaus  county,  it  is  said,  will  only 
have  half  the  normal  crop  of  grain,  but 
the  farmers  are  hoping  to  recoup  by 
higher  prices.  Manager  F.  B.  McKevitt 
of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  con- 
cludes that  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit 
will  come  into  the  market  on  schedule 
time.  The  outlook  in  all  the  hop-growing 
sections  is  reported  most  favorable. 


A  Napa  Prune  Grower's  Estimate. 

With  an  orchard  of  over  a  hundred 
acres,  half  of  which  is  bearing  prunes 
and  a  quarter  near  bearing  prunes,  the 
dried  prospects  and  present  indications 
are  now  very  important. 

1  am  not  a  packer  nor  a  relation  of  a 
packer.  Therefore  I  am  not  boosting  his 
game.  He  is  amply  able  to  do  that  him- 
self. Incidentally,  let  me  say  that  last 
year's  market  was  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  packer,  but  this  year  it  is  his 
business  to  have  his  wires  laid — and  don't 
forget  it,  he  will.  That  is  good  business 
and  "all  right." 

The  grower  needs  information  which 
should  supply  the  confidence  necessary 
to  a  good  salesman.  For  my  part,  I 
cover  as  much  of  the  local  ground  as 
possible  and  try  to  get  as  much  market 
"("ope"  as  I  can  without  getting  it  through 
the  packer.  Just  so.  I  have  been  this 
year  through  Santa  Clara  valley  several 
times,  also  through  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  and  the  Healdsburg  district. 

It  plainly  appears  and  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  main  California  district 
(Santa  Clara)  will  have  between  one-half 
and  two  thirds  of  the  amount  of  last 
year's  crop.  Probably  not  over  75  million 
pounds. 

Through  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
counties  the  orchards  are  more  scattered. 
The  crop  is  spotted  and  in  many  places 
very  light. 

In  Napa  county  they  had  a  very  large 
crop  last  year.  This  year  gave  promise 
of  another.  During  the  last  few  days, 
however,  many  well-sized  prunes  have 
been  turning  yellow  and  dropping.  In 


some  places  this  is  going  on  to  an  alarm 
ing  extent,  even  on  trees  where  a  light 
crop  has  set. 

In  the  next  two  weeks  I  expect  to  go 
into  the  Healdsburg  district  again  and 
also  around  Vacaville,  and  will  report 
fu  rt  her. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  as 
to  how  this  year's  crop  in  California 
should  bear  on  the  market  as  compared 
to  last  year.  It  should  support  the  price 
this  year  better  than  last,  which  is  "going 
some."  Prune  Gbowkk. 

Napa. 


Crop  Prospects  of  Orange  County. 

Report  on  crops  in  Orange  county  to 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  at  the  date  of  May 
18,  1912: 

Apricots  will  be  40'/,  of  crop.  Peaches 
hard  to  judge  at  this  time,  but  indications 
are  for  307,  crop;  early  peaches  show  a 
little  better  than  this.  Apples  just  bloom- 
ing. Pears  indicate  about  60'/,  crop.  Apri- 
cots, plums,  peaches  and  walnuts  are  late, 
slow  and  very  irregular  in  blooming  and 
leafing  out.  This  condition  is  very  no- 
ticeable and  calls  forth  much  comment. 
It  is  a  peculiar  season  for  deciduous 
fruits. 

Walnuts  too  early  to  judge;  they  are 
irregular  in  coming  out. 

Oranges  are  blooming  full  and  setting 
well  at  this  time,  but  too  early  to  judge 
the  crop.  Considerable  planting  of  valen- 
cias. 

Lemons  in  good  condition  and  bloom 
ing  heavily. 

Beet  conditions  70'/,  now.  Crop  will  be 
short  except  in  low  lands  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Potato  conditions,  95'/,.  Early  potatoes 
yielding  well.  Beans  just  planting;  there 
will  be  a  very  large  acreage  of  limas. 

Cabbage  has  been  in  very  fine  condi- 
tion all  season  and  unharvested  part  at 
least  90%  condition. 

Hay  crop  will  not  reach  over  40'/.  In 
some  sections  there  will  be  a  good  yield 
of  grain,  but  area  is  limited. 

All  crops  are  late  this  season.  String 
beans  and  peppers  coming  in  in  good 
quantities  now  and  condition  of  the  two  is 
100%. 

Peach  curl-leaf  has  been  very  bad  this 
season.  Roy  K.  Bishop. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  sale  of  the  Jersey  cattle  of  Geo. 
A.  Smith  of  Corcoran  which  was  adver- 
tised in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  recent- 
ly, took  place  last  week  and  was  attend 
ed  by  prominent  breeders  from  all  over 
the  State.  Ninety  head  of  Jerseys  sold 
for  $17,260,  an  average  of  $191.77  each, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly 
half  were  young  things  from  two  weeks 
to  a  year  old,  the  average  was  very  fair. 
The  feature  of  the  sale  was  Gertie's  Son, 
which  brought  $1775,  a  record  auction 
price  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  half- 
brother,  Gertie's  Lad,  brought  $1600.  Both 
were  purchased  by  J.  N.  Lester  of  Berke- 
ley, who  owns  four  Jersey  herds,  three 
in  this  State  and  one  in  Illinois.  Mr. 
Lester  also  secured  some  of  the  best  cows 
and  heifers  of  Mr.  Smith's  herd.  A  heifer 
with  first  calf,  a  granddaughter  of  Lady 
Letty  Lambert,  was  sold  to  D.  F.  Conant 
of  Modesto  for  $575,  who  also  purchased 
Victor's  Lady  Kate,  a  half-sister,  for  $425. 
A  two-year-old  heifer  went  to  J.  C.  John- 
son for  $500.  Buyers  from  Humboldt 
county  to  San  Diego  county  were  present, 
so  that  the  herd  will  be  scattered  prac- 
tically all  over  the  State.  The  Poland 
China  hogs  were  not  offered  and  only  a 
few  of  the  horses  were  sold,  the  sale  be- 
ing too  large  to  get  through  with  every- 
thing in  one  day. 

The  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm  of  Wood 


land  recently  received  from  Illinois  the 
Berkshire  boar  Artful  Masterpiece.  This 
board  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
brought  into  California  and  weighs  over 
sou  pounds. 

The  Caire  estate  of  San  Francisco, 
which  has  large  holdings  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  heretofore  used  mainly  for 
sheep-raising,  has  just  sold  the  entire 
flock  of  some  55,000  head  for  a  sum  said 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 
It  is  reported  the  estate  will  use  its 
ranges  for  cattle  and  horses  in  the  future. 

Five  head  of  registered  Holsteins  were 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  W.  M. 
Carruthers  on  May  20th  to  Panama.  This 
stock  came  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  herd 
at  San  Rafael.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  now 
preparing  to  fill  an  order  for  twelve  head 
of  registered  Holsteins  to  be  shipped  to 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


The  Hay  Outlook. 

Reports  regarding  the  hay  crop  in  some 
of  the  northern  counties  are  conflicting, 
but  a  close  study  of  them  would  indicate 
that  the  crop  will  be  much  below  the 
average  and  that  prices  will  rule  cor- 
respondingly high.  While  this  will  work 
a  hardship  on  a  great  many  farmers  in 
that  territory,  those  of  the  irrigated  and 
bottom  lands  will  come  out  to  the  good, 
and  it  is  said  they  have  already  been 
offered  record  prices  for  their  first  crop 
of  alfalfa,  although  they  are  inclined  to 
hold  out  for  still  higher  figures. 

Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen  to  Meet. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  June  4,  5,  and  6.  Head 
quarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at 
Hotel  Utah.  Secretary  Krnckeberg  of 
the  California  Association  writes  us  that 
a  good-sized  delegation  will  attend  from 
this  State  and  large  numbers  will  go  from 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho.  A  very 
elaborate  program  has  been  prepared,  and 
besides  the  work  of  the  convention,  a 
day's  outing  has  been  planned  by  the 
I'tah  Association,  which  will  be  an  all- 
day  trip  to  the  big  smelters  and  copper 
mines  near  there. 


Satisfactory  Schedule. 

A  conference  between  division  superin- 
tendents and  traffic  officials  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  and  representatives 
of  the  canning  interests  was  recently 
held  at  Fresno,  and  very  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements were  agreed  upon  for  a  new 
fast  schedule  for  transporting  green  fruits 
to  the  canneries  around  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  and  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  growers  will  be  given  an  entire  day 
to  load  fruit  at  different  points,  after 
which  it  will  be  concentrated  at  Fresno 
and  sent  forward  on  a  special  morning 
train  and  delivered  at  the  canneries  next 
day  at  5  a.  m.  The  Eastern  shipments 
will  be  assembled  at  Roseville  and  with 


the  fruit  from  other  sections  despatched 
by  special  fast  trains  which  will  make 
Chicago  in  six  days  and  New  York  in  ten 
days. 


Injunction  Denied. 

A  Washington  despatch  states  that 
Judge  Garland,  of  the  Commerce  Court, 
has  denied  the  preliminary  injunction 
sought  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
against  the  latest  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  litiga- 
tion was  inaugurated  by  the  California 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  regarding  the 
rates  charged  for  refrigerating,  and  is 
said  to  mean  a  saving  of  $800,000  a  year 
to  the  citrus  fruit  growers. 


Santa  Rosa  Honors  Burbank. 

In  addition  to  the  greatness  achieved 
by  his  own  genius,  Luther  Burbank  has 
just  had  another  chunk  of  greatness 
thrust  upon  him  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  "Luther  Burbank  Society"  at  Santa 
Rosa.  The  old  homestead  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank in  that  city  is  the  principal  place 
of  business,  but  the  corporation  has  no 
stock,  as  it  was  not  organized  for  profit, 
but  "to  assist  in  perpetuating  the  record 
of  forty  years'  experiments  by  Luther 
Burbank  and  the  furtherance  of  wide- 
spread distribution  of  Luther  Burbank's 
writings." 

{Continued  on  Page  501. \ 


FRUIT  PITTING 
MACHINE 


SAVES  MONEY,  FRUIT  AND  WORRY 

-  toiM  i»«t  hour  freestone  peaches. 

1  (on  per  hour  nprleotM  iintl  pluniM. 

It  Im  no  experiment  ami  1m  Kunrtin- 
tee«l.     Send  for  elreulnr. 


THE  BKIGGS-KNIGHT 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

336  EAST  SECOND  ST.. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  or  el  at 

GALVANIZED  SrEELj%  INCHES  WIDE 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  oicimous  prop- 
-  ping  md  training 
or  Shaping 


Will  last  ai  long  as  the  Treei. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.H.  Pomona,  Cal.: 


Excelsior  hooks-  $12  50 
Spring  lock      -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(Continued  From  Page  487.) 

that,  of  the  91,972,266  inhabitants  of  con- 
tinental United  States,  42,623,383,  or  46.3 
per  cent,  lived  in  urban  territory  and 
49,348,883,  or  53.7  per  cent  in  rural  ter- 
ritory. The  percentage  of  urban  popu- 
lation discloses  a  steady  gain  for  the 
period  considered,  increasing  from  36.1% 
in  1890  and  40.5%  in  1900  to  46.3%  in 
1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  pop- 
ulation shows  a  steady  decline  from  65.9% 
in  1890  to  59.5%  per  cent  in  1900  and  to 
53.7%.  in  1910.  Furthermore,  it  appears 
that  of  the  total  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  continental  United  States  dur- 
ing the  decade  1909  to  1910,  namely,  15,- 
977,691,  nearly  70'/;  was  in  urban  terri- 
tory, as  compared  with  a  little  over  30% 
in  rural  territory. 

Second  —  Increased  value  for  enlarged 
products.  The  inadequacy  of  food  prod- 
ucts for  present  consuming  needs  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  though  the  volume  of 
food  products  has  been  largely  increased 
during  the  last  decade,  values  have  ad- 
vanced tremendously.  Let  us  look  first 
at  volumes  of  produce  of  the  United 
States: 

1900.  1910. 

Corn,  bu  2,105,103,000  3,125,713,000 

Wheat,  bu.    ...    522,230,000  695,443,000 

Oats,  bu   809,126,000  1,126,765,000 

Barley,  bu.  .  . .     58,926,000    '  162,277,000 

Rye,  bu   23,996,000  33,039,000 

Potatoes,  bu.  .  .    210,927,000  338,811,000 

Hay,  tons   50,111,000  60,978,000 

Rice,  tons    21,096,000  24,510,000 

Horses,  number  13,538,000  21,040,000 
Cattle,  "  43,902,000'  69,080,000 
Sheep,  "  41,883,000  57,216,000 
Swine         "         37,079,000  47,782,000 


3,937,917,000    5,784,455, 00« 
An  increase  in  volume  of  products  of 
about  44  per  cent. 


V  E  R  M  OREL 
S.ULPHU  R 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  In  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 

SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.C.SHAW  GO. 


STOCKTON,  CAI. 


K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 

"LION  BRAND" 

Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes,  preserves 
bright  color ;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phurs; does  not 
waste  on  the  ground ; 
better  results. 

JAMES  De  FREMERY  &  CO. 
519  Mission  Street.       San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibllity  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with    the   new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic   Oxide  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
311  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  64-06  Water  St.,  New  York. 


These  few  figures  show  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  food  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  What  has  been  the 
effect  upon  values?  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report 
for  1910  gives  this  generalization: 

The  value  of  farm  products  from  1899 
to  the  present  year  has  been  progressive 
without  interruption.  If  the  value  of 
that  census  year  be  regarded  as  100,  the 
following  comparison  can  be  made: 

Value  of 

Year.  Farm  Products. 

1899    100.0 

1900    106.4 

1901    112.7 

1902    119.1 

1903    124.8 

1904    129.8 

1905    133.0 

1906    143.0 

1907    158.7 

1908    167.3 

1909    182.8 

1910    189.2 

An  increase  in  value  of  89  per  cent. 

Thus  it  appears  that  percentage  of  in 
crease  in  value  has  been  double  that  of 
percentage  of  increase  in  volume:  there- 
fore the  total  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States,  which  now 
amounts  to  over  nine  billions  of  dollars 
a  year,  is  not  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
produce  alone,  but  to  the  increased  mar- 
ket price  as  well,  and  that  is  a  demon- 
stration that  increased  production  is  less 
than  increased  demand. 

Whence  .Shall  the  Woble's  Help 
Come? — It  is  clearly  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
is  based  upon  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. Universal  enlightenment,  uni- 
versal morality,  universal  peace,  and  uni- 
versal prosperity,  by  all  the  standards  of 
judging  prosperity,  must  all  be  attained, 
if  ever  they  are  attained,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  more  food  and  better  food.  The 
world's  statesmen  are  therefore  demand- 
ing the  improvement  of  agriculture  as  a 
governmental  polity;  the  world's  mission 
aries  are  exalting  better  nutrition  as  well 
as  sanitation  as  next  to  godliness;  the 
world's  financiers  recognize  sustenance  as 
the  basis  of  all  enterprise  worthy  of  in- 
vestment. There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
facts  themselves  but  the  recognition  of 
the  facts,  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
them  constitutes  one  phase  of  that  new 
thing  under  the  sun  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  The  world  is  just  as 
sure  of  the  remedy  as  it  is  of  its  alarm 
at  the  present  situation  in  the  food  sup- 
ply. Every  printing-press  in  the  world 
is  contributing  its  share  to  the  vast  stream 
of  books,  official  reports,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  emphasizing  a  great  need  and 
prescribing  the  same  remedy,  namely,  in- 
dustrial or  vocational  education  as  the 
only  means  of  attaining  larger  production, 
greater  prosperity  and  higher  attractive- 
ness in  rural  life.  Before  this  audience 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  this  colos- 
sal fact — not  to  indulge  in  either  descrip- 
tion or  argument. 

One  thing,  however,  may  not  have  come 
clearly  to  your  attention,  and  that  is  the 
readiness  of  educators  and  educational  in- 
stitutions to  meet  the  new  demand  which 
has  arisen  for  their  work  through  public 
conviction  of  its  value  and  importance. 
This  is  true  of  the  whole  world,  the 
most  convenient  demonstration  may  be 
drawn  from  the  national  experience  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1862,  in  the  midst  of  the 
throes  of  civil  war,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  in  all  of  the  States.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  our  system  of  higher 
technical  education.  Later  a  few  were 
created  by  gift  or  bequest  of  public-spir- 


ited citizens.  There  are  now  66  institu- 
tions of  this  class  in  the  United  States, 
mainly  supported  by  national  and  State 
appropriations.  Their  recent  growth  is 
indicated  by  these  figures: 

Statistics  of  66  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Colleges. 

Instruc-  Stu- 
Yr.  Property.  Revenue,  tors,  dents. 
1895.  .  .$51,274,546  $5,178,580  1539  25,723 
1900...  59,325,119  6,431,038  2013  39,505 
1905...  81,251,764  11,767,154  2672  53,518 
1910.  .  .117,512,988  21,572,581  6409  128,140 
Roughly  speaking,  125%  increase  of 
property;  400%  increase  of  income  and 
instructors,  and  500%  increase  of  students. 

Statistics  ok  600  Universities  and 
Colleges. 

Property.  Income. 

1900    $391,230,784  $33,259,612 

1910    522,239,348  75,513,480 

Roughly  speaking,  about  33%  increase 
of  property  and  about  133%  increase  of 
income.- 

But  the  600  universities  and  colleges 
include  the  66  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges,  therefore  the  assets  of  the 
66  must  be  deducted  from  the  assets  of 
the  600  to  show  the  relative  advancement 
of  each  class  by  itself,  thus: 

1900.  1910. 

Total  val.  prop- 
erty 544  insti- 
tutions  $331,905  172  $464,716,360 

Income  of  same 

institutions  ...    26,828,574  53,960,899 

No.  of  pupils  in 
same  institu- 
tions                          41.619  156,154 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  higher  institu- 
tions which  do  not  provide  for  technical 
studies  have  during  a  decade  advanced 
about  20%  in  property  and  about  100% 
in  income.  This  is  only  about  one  fifth 
of  the  financial  development  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  do  include  industrial  train- 
ing. 

It  is  also  shown  that  while  the  general 
demand  for  college  education  has  in- 
creased beyond  all  previous  expectation, 
the  number  of  students  in  non-technical 
schools  has  increased  about  275%  and  the 
growth  in  the  technical  schools  has  been 
about  500  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  evident  what  Uncle  Sam 
wants  for  his  children  and  what  he  is 
eager  to  pay  for.  The  figures  are  very 
rough  and  somewhat  roughly  used,  but 
they  indicate  most  clearly  the  popularity 
of  the  technological  institutions,  and  as 
their  support  comes  from  governments 
and  not  from  individuals,  it  argues  gen- 
erosity springing  from  popular  apprecia- 
tion and  expectation  which  far  surpasses 
private  munificence. 

It  is  significant  also  that  the  revenue  of 
our  agricultural  colleges  is  increasing  at 
a  more  .rapid  rate  than  their  property 
valuations.  This  is  a  working  capital: 
something  to  work  with,  not  to  wait  for. 
It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  a  vast  en- 
dowment would  be  a  surety  of  the  future, 
and,  therefore,  earnestly  to  be  desired, 
but  the  fact  that  such  large  sums  of 
money  are  voted  to  be  immediately  used 
is  really  a  very  clear  token  of  popular 
confidence  and  anticipation  of  immediate 
benefit.  The  actual  endowment  of  these 
institutions  is  the  wealth  and  outlook  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  States,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  productive  and  se- 
cure. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Walnut  Budding 

New  and  successful  process.  After  much 
practice  and  study  I  have  made  the  bud- 
ding of  Walnuts  an  entire  success.  By  my 
process  trees  can  be  headed  first  season. 
Full  particulars  and  natural  cut  showing 
exact  method  furnished  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

W.  A.  HARNETT,  Vacavllle,  Cal. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc. 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
Hants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Main  919,  Home  2520 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christum* 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Lot  Angeles,  Ca' 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 
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Show  Ring  Spirit. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  R.UKAX  Pbkss  by 
W.  M.  Cauri  thkk.  ] 

The  exhibitor  has  much  to  consider 
other  than  simply  bringing  forward  his 
stock  in  the  best  manner  possible.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  what  an  exhibition 
really  is  for;  but  in  all  shows  we  find 
two  classes  of  men.  One  including  those 
who  consider  exhibiting  as  a  sort  of  war 
in  which  they  must  strive  to  beat  their 
competitor  regardless  of  how  low  they 
have  to  stoop  to  do  it.  and  the  other  class 
includes  those  who  are  imbibed  with  the 
true  show-rin  spirit,  and  are  there  to 
raise  the  standard  and  advance  live  stock 
interests  In  general.  The  actions  of  the 
former  class  have  to  be  endured  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  those  who  are 
truly  gentlemen.  They  will  mix  their 
herds  and  say  disagreeable  things;  but 
new  exhibitors  must  cultivate  their  own 
minds  so  that  these  tricks  and  unkind 
words  from  other  hands  and  lips  will 
not  excite  them.  If  you  happen  to  have 
such  an  exhibitor  just  consider  that  you 
are  unfortunate  to  that  extent,  and  by 
cool  judgment  and  clear  thinking  try  to 
overcome  the  public  effect  of  his  evil 
ways.  Some  men,  and  old  ones,  too,  in 
different  cases  seem  to  think  that  their 
reputation  can  be  built  up  by  untruthful 
sayings  about  other  people,  which  are  un- 
true, so  that  when  you  hear  anyone  speak- 
ing ill  of  your  neighbors  just  firmly  im- 
press upon  your  mind  that  the  person 
who  uttered  these  words  is  not  a  first 
class  man  whose  principles  are  high  and 
correct. 

Have  an  Idkai.. — A  true  exhibitor  who 
is  a  benefit  to  the  industry,  and  is  satis- 
factory to  deal  with,  is  the  one  that 
strives  hard  to  bring  forth  stock  of  the 
highest  possible  standard,  and,  by  placing 
them  before  the  public,  and  in  the  show- 
ring,  he  helps  to  raise  the  ideals  of  spec- 
tators and  for  himself,  he  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  what  improvements 
he  has  made  in  his  own  herd  and  learns 
how  he  can  make  still  greater  improve- 
ment. Do  not  let  your  mind  dwell  on 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing,  but  al- 
ways do  your  level  best  to  make  your 
herd  and  your  yourselves  better  from  year 
to  year.  To  be  what  what  we  are,  and  to 
become  what  we  are  capable  of  becoming, 
is  the  only  end  of  life.  Too  many  exhibi 
tors  center  their  thoughts  and  plans  upon 
winning  over  some  certain  exhibitor;  but 
that  is  the  very  lowest  class  of  show-ring 
spirit,  and  when  continued  it  not  only 
upsets  those  breeders,  but  it  harms  stock 
raising  in  the  section  where  they  are. 
The  exhibitor  should  say  to  himself,  "I 
will  do  the  best  I  possibly  can  and  take 
care  of  my  business."  The  world  is  al- 
ways ready  to  welcome  such  men,  and 
they  invariably  gain  the  best  standing 
and  prove  to  be  the  foundation  for  all 
real  improvement.  Those  who  splutter 
out  and  say  they  will  beat  a  certain  man 
no  matter  what  it  costs  are  just  some 
species  of  human  hyena,  and,  of  course, 
if  they  have  plenty  of  money  they  can 
remain  in  the  business  and  keep  right  on 
doing  harm  and  upsetting  young  men's 
ideas. 

Be  Bkoadkr  Than  Ski.k. — We  suppose 
that  the  Creator  placed  a  few  of  them 
among  us  so  that  when  we  viewed  things 
correctly  we  could  fully  realize  what  is 
right  and  uplifting.  The  unassuming, 
steady,  push-forward  young  man  can  gain 
a  foothold  and  an  enviable  standing  any- 
where. Truly,  the  show-ring  brings  more 
or  less  excitement,  and  it  is  good  we  are 
filled  with  the  spirit  to  win;  but  it  also 
high  time  to  bring  into  full  play  the 
good  old  Golden  Rule,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you," 
and  give  it  a  front  at  all  times  in  your 


principles,  which  guide  your  words  and 
actions  toward  others.  Your  desire  to 
win  should  be  based  upon  purpose  to 
make  your  stock  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  and  then,  when  your  exhibit  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  class,  you  will 
have  great'  and  pleasing  satisfaction. 
Would  it  really  satisfy  you  to  win  as  the 
result  of  some  mean  act?  Would  that 
which  seemed  gained  at  the  moment  be  a 
lasting  gain,  and  would  it  make  your 
life's  work  better  and  more  satisfactory 
to  yourself?  When  you  start  with  a 
high  class  pure  bred  herd  you  have  begun 
the  foundation  for  a  life  work,  and  your 
desire  is  to  make  it  a  great  success.  If 
you  were  to  start  a  stone  foundation  for 
a  large  building  and  wanted  it  completed 
to  be  a  standing  monument  for  your  pur- 
pose and  work,  would  you  some  day  in  a 
hurry  put  in  some  wood  or  other  material 
which  would  soon  rot  or  crumble  away? 
The  fairs  and  your  work  there,  are  only 
but  a  stone  in  the  foundation  of  your  life 
work  in  breeding,  and  it  certainly  will  be 
the  best  in  the  end  to  have  left  no  weak 
places.  Judge  things  with  a  consideration 
of  the  future,  and  if  you  do  right  at  all 
times  when  it  comes  sharply  to  you  to  do 
one  thing  or  the  other  it  will  make  you 
stronger  in  the  estimation  of  both  your- 
self and  the  public. 

How  it  Helps  a  Breeder. — Endeavor  to 
be  that  kind  of  a  showman  that  the  good 
men  enjoy  showing  against,  and  live  such 
a  strong  and  straight  show  yard  life  that 
even  your  competitors  will  admire  you 
and  respect  you  and  your  principles.  There 
is  more  to  consider  than  just  yourself 
and  today.  Young  farmers  and  young 
breeders,  who  pass  the  show  yards  and 
liens  and  notice  the  high  quality  of  your 
stock  and  your  personal  manner,  may  be 
buyers  in  future  years.  At  the  start  it 
must  not  be  the  only  desire  to  win.  In 
fact,  that  is  what  leads  too  many  astray. 
Decide  that  you  will  do  business  squarely 
and  produce  the  best  stock  you  possibly 
can  and  exhibit  them  squarely.  Sound 
business  principles  with  a  respect  for  oth- 
ers is  the  only  solid  foundation  to  be  laid 
for  the  future.  That  does  not  mean  that 
energy  should  be  slack  because  success  is 
the  result  of  labor.  Work  as  hard  as 
you  can;  but  do  everything  honestly. 
The  exhibitor  who  has  any  other  principle 
may  for  a  while  seem  to  be  succeeding: 
but  as  time  ■  goes  on  the  country  will 
notice  that  so-called  success  turning  to 
failure.  A  good  many  things  will  stand 
in  fine  appearance  when  all  is  well;  but 
when  real  tests  come  it  is  the  sound 
high  principled  exhibitor  that  stands 
and  the  others  fall.  Work  hard  against 
those  that  really  do  the  industry  harm 
by  inflating  jealousy,  etc.,  but  always  as- 
sist the  man  whose  aim  is  for  the  right 
goal.  The  best  breeders  must  Unite  to 
advance  general  interests.  Selfishness  is 
not  included  in  true  show-ring  spirit, 
and  even  with  strong  men  it  is  a  gain  for 
today  and  a  loss  for  tomorrow.  The  true 
exhibitor  goes  to  the  show  to  build  up  his 
reputation  and  help  advance  his  breed 
and  the  industry. 

How  the  Spirit  is  Engendered. — When 
we  have  studied  deep  down  into  the 
foundation  principles  which,  when  com- 
bined, will  bring  about  these  results,  we 
will  have  learned  what,  if  applied,  will 
cause  us  to  have  true  show-ring  spirit. 
It  is  Important  and  desirable  that  agri- 
cultural exhibitions  be  held  to  help  gen- 
eral breeders  to  have  higher  ideals  and 
also  to  stimulate  the  exhibitors  to  steady 
improvement  in  their  herds.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  personal  duty  of  each  exhibitor 
to  do  his  full  part  in  assisting  to  bring 
about  these  results.  Will  any  other  than 
straight  principles  make  object  lessons. 


which  is  copied  after,  make  real  ad 
vaiuenient?  Truly,  the  exhibitor  has  first 
in  mind  his  own  welfare  and  the  spread 
ing  of  *his  own  reputation;  but  a  broad 
mind,  a  generous  heart,  straight  dealing 
and  good  stock  are  all  that  will  ever  bring 
lasting  personal  gains.  Do  well  by  others 
and  they  will  do  well  by  you.  The  true 
show-ring  spirit  is  broad  and  really  helps 
everyone  in  the  stock  business  and  gives 


spectators  and  new  breeders  high  ideals. 
Talking  with  some  breeders  is  an  inspira- 
tion, and  they  fill  one's  mind  with  great 
and  good  thoughts,  while  other  men  will 
in  the  end  make  you  feel  mean  and 
selfish.  The  former  have  the  real  show- 
ring  spirit,  and  the  others  have  not.  Let 
us  all  try  and  be  of  the  former  class  and 
our  great  live  stock  shows  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  State. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3«80—  First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wardwell  Honest — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational, Chicago,  1907. 
f.  Robert  105—  First  yearling  Lamb.  International, 

Chicago.  1910. 
Altnniont  4O08 — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  Hiver  Junction, 
State  Fairs.  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  l"i  first  prizes  and  all  the  1  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 


Now  In  the  time  to  buy  a  good  stallion. 

We  have  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shlrea,  German  Coach  and  Hackney. 

You  can  get  a  large  lot  to  aelect  from  at  our  stable*,  borsea  with  lota  of 
weight,  bone  and  other  qualities;  horses  that  are  prize-winners  In  competition 
with  the  best  In  the  world. 

You  can  always  get  business  with  a  good  stallion,  and  you  will  lie  satisfied 
with  our  horses  and  prlcea. 

Our  Importations  for  the  season  are  now  at  our  barns  and  reudy  for  sale) 
we  offer  exceptional  bargains  both  In  quality  and  price. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  Stables  are  permanently  located  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  Cal.    Phone  Park  31. 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI AN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  In  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  Is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


25  First  Glass  DAIRY  COWS  for  Sale 

These  cows  are  tuberculin  tested  and  offered 
at  prices  that  make  them  a  bargain. 


Apply  W.  M. 


CARRUTHERS, 

Examiner  Bldg  ,  San  Francisco 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Fret  Booklet 
Ives  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  leeding  direction,  for  uaing 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  (our  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  'where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed    The  only  calf  meat  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Established  at  Leicester.  England,  in  1600. 
LEW  IS -SI  MAS -J  ONES  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Sleepy  Hollow  Certified  Dairy. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  - 
by  W.  M.  Carruther.] 

Lying  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  San 
Rafael,  surrounded  with  hills  and  studded 
all  over  with  oak  trees,  can  be  found  the 
Hotaling  herd  of  Holsteins.  The  splendid 
electric  car  connections  make  it  a  model 
place  for  one  of  San  Francisco's  financial 
kings  to  make  his  country  home,  and  it  is 
here  that  Richard  Hotaling  has  built  his 
beautiful  mansion  and  with  his  money 
and  Mr.  Davis,  the  efficient  manager, 
built  up  a  great  herd  of  dairy  cows. 

The  original  start  was  made  from  the 
East,  and  at  different  times  new  importa- 
tions were  made.  Their  untiring  efforts 
were  awarded  by  at  one  time  developing 
the  world's  record  Holstein  cow,  and  the 
same  year  they  put  forty  head  of  cows 
into  the  Advanced  Register.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  Hotaling's  business  was  so 
active  that  he  determined  to  rent  his 
ranch  and  sell  his  cattle.  A  deal  was 
made  with  Messrs.  Herzog  of  San  Rafael, 
who  consummated  the  deal  so  that  they 
could  get  some  pleasure  out  of  the  trans- 
action. Mr.  Herzog,  being  new  to  the 
registered  stock  business  and  believing 
that  the  reputation  this  herd  had  attained 
would  be  easily  continued,  proposed  to 
run  the  plant  with  cheap  help  and  take 
the  responsibility  upon  his  own  shoulders. 
Buyers  coming  to  the  ranch  found  no- 
body who  knew-  the  names  of  the  cows 
or  their  breeding  and  went  away  dis- 
gusted, and  after  one  year  Mr.  Herzog 
found  himself  $3000  behind  anu  instead 
of  getting  some  pleasure  out  of  the  ranch 
had  nothing  but  bones  of  contention  and 
trouble  on  his  hands  all  the  time.  A 
radical  change  was  necessary  and  an  ex- 
perienced manager  needed,  so  Mr.  Davis 
was  brought  back  and  a  certified  dairy 
established. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  test  the 
herd  for  tuberculosis,  and  this  hit  it  a 
heavy  blow;  but  the  start  was  made  and 
it  had  to  be  carried  through.  The  con- 
demned cows  were  sent  to  the  University 
of  California  for  experimental  purposes, 
the  result  being  that  the  calves  from 
these  condemned  cows  were  unusually 
healthy  and  free  from  tuberculosis.  The 
droppings  from  the  cows  were  analyzed 
and  found  to  be  full  of  tubercular  germs 
and  the  hogs  which  were  allowed  to  run 
after  the  cows  were  found  to  be  badly 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  proving  that  a 
certified  dairy  to  be  kept  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  less  than  10,000  bacteria  in  the 
milk  must  be  milked  indoors  and  not  out 
in  the  yard.  By  these  two  facts  were 
ascertained,  first,  that  all  cows  must  be 
free  from  tuberculosis,  and,  second,  that 
milking  must  be  done  inside  the  barn. 

The  barn,  therefore,  had  to  be  made  as 
sanitary  as  possible;  concrete  floors  were 
put  in,  with  sanitary  feeding  troughs,  and 
the  practice  has  been  to  whitewash  the 
building  four  times  a  year.  The  getting 
of  the  cows  down  to  the  point  where  only 
2%  will  react  annually  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  expense  and  annoyance.  At  first 
cows  were  purchased  subject  to  the  tu- 
berculin test;  but  invariably  after  six 
months  75%  of  these  same  cows  would 
react.  The  herd  is  tested  every  six 
months,  and  now  only  2%  of  them  react. 
The  heifer  calves  are  all  raised  and  put 
in  the  dairy,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
they  not  only  beat  their  mothers  from 
the  production  of  milk  standpoint,  but 
rarely  any  of  them  ever  react  to  the  tu- 
beruclin  test,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  that 
once  a  dairy  is  properly  cleaned  up  from 
tuberculosis  that  with  proper  care  it  can 
be  easily  kept  clean.  The  water  supply  is 
piped  from  springs  in  the  hills  to  a  tank 
holding  80,000  gallons,  and  distributed  to 
concrete  watering  tanks  for  the  use  of 


the  cows.  This  great  supply  of  water  is 
also  kept  on  hand  in  case  of  fire,  because 
the  model  buildings  have  cost  a  fortune 
themselves  to  build.  The  main  barn  is 
150  by  150  feet.  Large  outside  sheds  have 
been  built  where  the  cows  are  turned  out 
to  water  and  exercise  during  the  rainy 
season.  These  sheds  are  cleaned  out 
every  day  and  the  droppings  hauled  out 
onto  the  land,  thus  the  outside  and  in- 
side are  handled  in  the  most  sanitary  way 
possible. 

A  hospital  with  twelve  box  stalls  and 
paddocks,  with  a  small  pasture  attached, 
has  been  erected  for  sick  cows.  Any  cow 
having  the  least  thing  the  matter  with 
her,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  placed  in 
this  hospital,  and  can  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  be  returned  to  the  main 
herd  until  she  has  been  passed  upon  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  The  veterinarian 
v/ho  tests  this  herd  twice  a  year  puts  an 
ear  tag  in  the  cows'  ears,  with  a  number 
on  it,  and  a  diagram  of  that  cow  is  taken 
and  placed  on  record  opposite  her  num- 
ber, so  that  when  a  cow  loses  her  tag  the 
first  thing  the  veterinarian  does  it  to  look 
and  see  if  she  ever  had  a  tag  in  her  ear. 
and,  if  she  has  had,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  locate  her  number  from  the  dia- 
grams. 

All  cows  in  the  dairy  have  first  their 
flanks,  udders  and  tails  clipped  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  any  bacteria  falling 
into  the  milk.  All  cows  are  thoroughly 
brushed  off,  then  they  are  hosed  with 
cold  water,  and  this  is  followed  by  their 
bags  being  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water.  After  that  they  are  ready  to  be 
milked. 

In  a  commercial  dairy  six  men  could 
do  the  work  that  it  takes  nine  to  do  in 
this  dairy.  Every  man  put  on  a  clean, 
laundered  suit  every  time  he  starts  in  to 
milk  his  string.  The  stools  are  strapped 
to  each  man  after  having  been  thoroughly 
sterilized,  and  every  milker  washes  his 
hands  after  milking  each  cow,  puts  a 
fresh  sterilized  straining  cloth  on  his 
milk  pail  after  he  empties  the  milk  from 
the  different  cows. 

When  a  milker  starts  in,  the  first 
stream  from  each  teat  is  put  in  a  separ- 
ate pail,  so  that  if  any  dirt  may  have  been 
left  this  will  not  go  into  the  milk  to  be 
shipped.  This  milk  is  fed  to  the  calves; 
they  usually  don't  object  to  a  little  extra 
bacteria  in  their  food,  so  the  sweet  milk 
is  not  lost,  and  it  saves  the  grain  bill 
that  they  necessarily  would  have  to  feed. 

The  milk  pail  used  is  covered  all  over 
except  a  small  place  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  so  that  the  milkers  must  be 
attentive  to  their  work  and  saves  any 
dirt  from  falling  into  the  pail. 

Another  advantage  of  milking  in  the 
barn  is  the  freedom  from  dust.  After  the 
hosing  of  the  cows  is  over,  the  barn  is 
wet  and  clean,  so  that  no  dust  can  fly 
around,  and  where  everything  is  clean  no 
flies  will  frequent.  The  cooling  and 
bottling  of  this  cretified  milk  requires 
three  more  men,  so  that  the  running  of 
this  dairy  requires  just  twice  as  many 
as  a  dairy  not  certified. 

The  milk  from  this  dairy  is  shipped  to 
the  United  Milk  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 
All  told,  at  the  present  time  certified  milk 
coming  into  San  Francisco  is  about  3000 
quarts.  There  ought  to  be  as  many  gal- 
lons and  more.  People  won't  buy  this 
milk,  it  seems,  because  the  reports  from 
the  certified  dairies  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  increase  in  sales  is  about  5%  yearly. 

The  State  of  Michigan  years  ago  saw 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  regarding 
the  elimination  of  tuberculous  cows  in 
the  State,  and  Governor  Pingree  ap- 
pointed at  the  head  of  the  State  asylums, 
one  at  Pontiac,  Travers  City  and  Mar- 


quette, men  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
farming  and  the  care  of  live  stock,  who 
started  to  clean  up  the  dairies.  These 
State  institutions  were  worked  along  in 
a  small  way  until  its  notice  was  brought 
to  the  State  Board  of  Control,  who  lent 
them  all  the  aid  possible.  The  result  was 
that  today  these  State  institutions  own 
some  of  the  very  best  registered  Holsteins 
in  America,  and  if  one  would  take  the 
time  to  look  up  the  pedigree  of  the  bull, 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  he  will  find  that 
this  bull  was  bred  at  the  State  insane 
asylum  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  This 
State  is  known  favorably  throughout 
America  for  the  contributions  which  she 
has  given  to  this  great  industry.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  this,  blood  of  the  Pontiacs 
is  found  throughout  America  and  every- 
where recognized  as  one  of  the  strong 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  great 
breed.  Thousands  of  dairymen  in  re- 
mote regions  of  the  United  States  can- 
not tell  you  whether  Governor  Pingree 
was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  or 
whether  he  stood  for  high  tariff  or  reci 
procity;  but  this  they  can  tell,  that  he 
could  establish  at  each  State  institution 
a  small  herd  of  high-class  cattle  and 
maintain  them  up  to  a  high  standard 
and  in  this  way  set  an  example  for  the 
farmers  of  his  State  and  of  the  whole 
country.  His  ideas  were  carried  out;  his 
theories  were  demonstrated,  and  his  work 
now  redounds  to  his  glory. 

There  are  now  a  great  many  drastic 
tuberculosis  laws  being  passed  by  the 
legislatures  in  the  different  States  in  the 
Union.  If  the  different  institutions  in 
these  States  would  clean  up  themselves, 
it  would  not  only  make  the  laws  easier 
enforced,  but  would  create  an  inspiration 
for  the  dairies  to  do  likewise. 


$3,000  A  YEAR 


Her  Owner 
Uses  the 
Tubular 
Exclusively 
Supplies 
Cream  to 
New  York 
Central  R.R. 
Dining  Care 

Mr.  Chas.  Foss,  Cedarville,  111.,  makes 
that  and  more  on  a  96-acre  dairy  farm. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hunter,  Raymond,  Neb., 
has  had  to  enlarge  his  dairy  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  his  cream.  N. 
H.  Locke  Company,  Lockeford,  Cal., 
gets  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon  above  the 
highest  market  price  for  cream  and 
won  17  prizes  at  the  state  fair.  You 
can  win  like  success. 

These  men,  like  others  making  big* 
gest  profits,  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively.  This  is  because  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  pay  a  profit  no  othercan 
pay.  Tubular  cream  and  butter  bring  extra 
prices,  because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks  to  chop  or  taint  the  cream.  For  these 
reasons,  over  lCQ.000  dairymen  in  Iowa  alone 
use  Tubulnrs.  Ask 
for  free  trial  and  ex- 
change proposition. 
Write  for  Catalog  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 
Dallas.  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silver-tip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding.  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon.  Cal. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP — Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 


RMBOWLLETS 

600    YEARLING  \   DA  UC 
300  2-YEAR-OLD  { 

FOR  J9I2  TRADE 

THF  BULLARD  CO..  Woodland,  Cal. 
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EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Boy  Bkan  Meal,." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  ub.    Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Butter  Outlook. 


(By  Oi'R  Associate  Editor.  I 

In  examining  into  the  outlook  for  the 
butter  market  this  year,  things  are  look- 
ing about  as  good  for  the  dairyman  as 
can  well  be  expected.  The  season  is  far 
enough  along  to  forecast  fairly  accurately 
what  will  occur  agriculturally.  It  is  also 
far  enough  along  commercially  to  get  a 
line  on  what  may  develop  in  the  markets. 

The  Agricultural  Sitiatiox. — The  ag- 
ricultural situation  is  fairly  well  known 
to  most  readers.  Along  the  north  coast 
the  rainfall  has  been  a  little  short  of 
normal.  As  that  is  nearly  always  quite 
plentiful  the  shortage  has  not  been  felt, 
the  lateness  of  the  rains  has  kept  the 
pasture  in  first-class  condition  and  the 
outlook  for  a  large  mil  kproduction  is 
very  good. 

Along  the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco 
bay  a  somewhat  similar  condition  exists, 
although  the  pastures  are  not  quite  as 
good  as  they  might  be.  Since  it  is  sel- 
dom that  everything  is  perfect,  a  very 
slight  shortage  of  natural  feed  is  nothing 
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Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 

AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship* 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWI  N  E  I_  A  N  D 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  give*  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  result*  tbaa  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  B*z  257.  BERKELEY,  CAI- 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
\V.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tour  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


to  be  considered  out  of  the  ordinary. 

In  the  interior  valley  the  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  has  generally  not  been  quite  up 
to  standard;  otherwise  the  alfalfa  will  be 
first  class  until  the  snow  is  off  the  moun- 
tains, which  is  expected  to  occur  earlier 
than  usual.  A  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pumping  plants  in  operation  will 
help  to  offset  this  condition.  This  prob- 
able scarcity  In  alfalfa  later  on  will  affect 
the  price  of  alfalfa  hay  more  than  butter 
production,  as  the  cows  will  keep  on 
eating  and  giving  milk  anyway. 

Tiik  Mahkkts. — The  markets  are  look- 
ing amazingly  good,  especially  when  the 
large  butter  production  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  not  only  are  prices  holding 
up  about  three  cents  above  those  of  last 
year,  but  they  seem  to  have  about  touched 
the  low-water  mark  already  and  will 
almost  certainly  not  fall  much  below  the 
present  figures. 

In  the  first  place  the  good  prices  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Northwest  helped  to 
clean  up  all  the  California  storage  with- 
out trouble  and  take  all  possible  sulplus 
of  what  was  bieng  produced,  before  prices 
fell  anything  to  speak  of.  The  northern 
market  especially  has  been  absorbing  all 
surplus  California  butter  until  very  re- 
cently, and  as  soon  as  prices  threatened 
to  fall  low  enough  to  make  storage  pos- 
sible here  they  became  low  enough  to 
coax  butter  north. 

Yet  butter  has  to  be  stored  for  winter 
use,  and  finally  the  San  Francisco  dealers 
got  tired  waiting  for  butter  to  approach 
last  year's  summer  figures  before  putting 
it  away  and  began  storing  at  com  para 
tively  high  prices.  The  lowest  quotation 
this  season  has  been  24  cents,  the  lowest 
last  year  up  to  this  time  20  cents.  This 
storage  is  keeping  up  even  at  25  cents 
and  over,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  said  to  be  only  about  a  third  of  the 
amount  of  butter  stored  in  California  that 
there  was  this  time  a  year  ago.  As  the 
dealers  will  have  to  get  lots  of  butter  in 
storage  for  winter  use  and  will  only  have 
a-  few  months  to  get  it  in,  they  probably 
will  have  to  keep  prices  up  to  near  the 
present  level.  They  certainly  would  not 
be  storing  at  25'i.  cents  if  they  expected 
the  price  to  go  much  lower.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  thought  that  the  recent  rise 
in  prices  is  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer's rise.  Production  this  season,  as 
seen  by  the  butter  receipts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  only  a  very  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  in  spite  of  a  greater  amount  of 
dairying. 

The  Eastkrn  Situation. — One  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  California 
butter  prices  is  production  in  the  East 
and  the  consequent  prices  there.  Usu- 
ally prices,  especially  for  storage  stuff, 
are  much  lower  there  than  here  in  sum- 
mer. The  situation  there,  however,  is 
good  for  California  producers,  as  it  is 
improbable,  owing  to  a  scarcity  there, 
that  California  will  be  a  dumping  ground 
for  surplus  low  grade  stuff.  Instead, 
prices  in  the  East  have  been  exceptionally 
high  and  supplies  so  short  that  Eastern 
dealers  will  have  to  keep  prices  upto  get 
storage  stuff  for  themselves. 

Storage  Effects. — The  effects  of  having 
high  storage  prices  and  a  small  amount 
of  butter  in  storage  will  last  well  into 
winter  and  the  spring  of  1913.  ,  Storage 
butter  is  becoming  of  ever  increasing  im- 
portance and  is  of  such  good  quality  that 
it  can  take  the  place  of  fresh  extras  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  winter.  By  a  short 
age  of  storage  butter,  people  will  have  to 
eat  fresh  butter  or  go  without,  and  de- 
pend largely  on  current  production.  This 
should  make  prices  hold  up.  How  high 
they  will  go,  or  how  long  they  will  stay- 
there  is  another  thing. 

To  the  dairvman  the  benefits  of  this  are 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN   THE   SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  .small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

('■top — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  10-aere  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

I, AM)  PRICKS — Low  :irnl  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KIT H Sf  I RRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

WILLOWS,  GLESNN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus   Fruits.   Deciduous   Fruits.   Dairying    Hogs,   Poultry,  General  Farming. 

Alfalfa.  Herries,  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 
■  P.R.P."  TEN,  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  market, 
gave  time  and 
money. 


limit  111 
(  alifornla  to 
stand  haid 
and  constant 
works 


In  bit;  demand 
by  progressive 
farmets  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeated  orders  from  such  fti  ins  as  8 perry 
Flour  Co.,  Midway  Oal Co.,  Kaikls  Mros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  /.ailerhach  Paper  Co  , 
and  returns  show  that  If  it's  The  Moore  You  Have,  The  Moore  You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  you  get  a  Centrifugal 
Pump.  Get  a  DOW 


Why? 


Because  it  lias  longer  life,  because  its  efficiency  is  guaranteed 
over  a  Long  period  of  time;  because  its  mechanical  design  is  simple: 
because  all  complicated  balancing  devices  are  eliminated. 

And,  further,  because 

IT  WILL  ASSURE  YOU  A  MAXIMUM  OF  SERVICE  AND 
SATISFACTION. 

Ask  either  office  for  bulletins. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PIMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  Sheldon  B'dg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Should  a  dee])  well  pump  be  better  suited  to  your  work,  the 
Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump  possesses  many  valuable  features  that 
you  should  investigate.    It  is  fully  .described  in  bulletin  No.  llrj. 
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offset  by  the  fact  that  he  will  be  short 
of  both  cream  and  alfalfa,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  fall.  If  he  were  not,  the  prices  would 
not  be  so  good.  If  the  prices  do  stay  as 
good  as  they  appear  to,  it  will  also  enable 
the  creameries  to  pay  a  higher  price  above 
quotation  than  they  could  a  year  before, 
and  will  tend  to  make  cream  tests  more 
correct.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer, high  prices  are  unfortunate,  and 
indirectly  are  also  rather  bad  for  the  pro 
ducer,  as  they  tend  to  make  the  public 
try  butter  substitutes,  to  develop  a  taste 
for  them  and  to  teach  the  public  to  eat 
less  butter  and  thus  injure  the  market 
when  supplies  are  abundant. 

Eocs. — The  poultryman  is  in  a  much 
more  unpleasant  condition  than  the  dairy- 
man. The  short  rainfall  has  affected 
grain  more  than  almost  anything  else  and 
is  going  to  make  tne  price  of  feed  such 
that  the  profit  in  keeping  poultry  will  be 
less  than  usual.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
say  what  the  egg  market  will  come  to. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  amount  of 
storage  in  San  Francisco  far  surpasses 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

This  storage  has  been  done  at  prices  a 
cent  or  so  above  those  of  last  year,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  dealers  did 
not  expect  prices  to  fall  much  lower.  If 
so,  it  is  a  good  sign,  though  at  the  best 
the  cost  of  feed  will  keep  the  extra  cent 
of  this  year  over  last  from  doing  the 
poultry  raiser  very  much  good. 

FOR  SALE    DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  ideal  home. 

Price  $200  per  acre. 

J.  It .  GRIJV STEAD,  2127  University  Ave., 
Berkeley. 


THE  NEVADA  QUARANTINE. 


BE  READY 


•HH.H 

Modioli 


FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD AGAIHST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS 
^  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


03 


MHO  II' 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandrp,  California. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
Office:   «24  California   St.,   Saa  Francisco 


At  our  request  we  have  received  from 
Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian, 
a  communication  regarding  the  quaran- 
tine on  cattle  coming  from  south  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  base-line  in  California,  re- 
cently imposed  by  Governor  Oddie  of  Ne- 
vada, in  which  Dr.  Keane  says: 

"I  wish  to  advise  in  the  premises  that 
I  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  I  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  this  quarantine,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  'Whereas,  It  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, through  a  petition  of  stockmen  of 
western  Nevada,  praying  for  a  proclama- 
tion of  quarantine  against  a  portion  of 
the  State  of  California  satisfactorily  ap- 
pearing to  be  infected  with  the  follow- 
ing contagious  diseases  prevailing  among 
the  live  stock  of  such  portion  of  said 
State,  to-wit:  Texas,  splenic  or  tick  fever, 
tuberculosis,  black  leg,  and  anthrax,  and 
*    *    *  ' 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
why  such  a  quarantine  was  imposed,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  no  benefit  to 
Nevada  cattlemen  can  accrue  from  the 
enforcement  of  same. 

"I  have  been  in  communication  by  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  with  the  Governor's 
Office  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  as  well  as 
others,  and  the  reasons  given  for  the 
issuance  of  such  quarantine  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  Nevada  cattle- 
men signed  a  petition  requesting  the 
Governor  to  prohibit  the  movements  of 
cattle  into  the  State  of  Nevada  from 
all  that  part  of  California  lying  south 
of  the  Mount  Diablo  base  line  for  the 
•eason  that  there  was  a  danger  of  cattle 
from  this  area  in  California  bringing 
into  the  State  of  Nevada  cattle  ticks 
which  are  the  disseminators  of  Texas 
fever. 

'Nevada  cattlemen  who  sent  this  peti 
tion  to  the  Governor  were  either  totally 
ignorant  of  sanitary  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  else  have  ulterior  motives  in 
view.  I  would  rather  prefer  to  believe 
it  is  the  former. 

The  only  territory  in  California  in 
which  cattle  ticks  exist  at  the  present 
time  is  in  San  Diego  county  and  the 
western  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
even  in  these  two  counties  the  ticks  are 
so  scarce  that  cattle  may  be  moved  out 
on  inspection.  The  balance  of  the  State 
is  absolutely  free  from  ticks,  having  been 
cleaned  up  through  the  efforts  of  this 
department  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years. 

"No  other  State  in  the  United  States 
imposes  such  restrictions  on  this  free 
area  of  California.    *    *  *" 

"The  territory  quarantined  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nevada,  namely,  that  part  of 
California  lying  south  of  the  Mount  Di- 
ablo base-line,  is  the  same  territory  that 
was  quarantined  by  the  United  States 
Government  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  Nevada 
is  that  far  behind  the  times,  inasmuch 
as  that  State  has  taken  no  cognizance  of 
the  great  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  California  in  the  eradication  of  the 
Texas  fever  tick  infestation.  This  work, 
as  the  records  of  this  office  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  show,  has 
been  progressive  and  thorough,  so  much 
so  that  the  territory  removed  from  quar- 
antine restrictions  for  Texas  fever  in 
California  more  than  equals  in  extent 
the  aggregate  amount  of  territory  re- 
moved from  quarantine  restrictions  in 
the  balance  of  the  tick-infested  States  in 
this  country.  It  does  also  seem  strange 
to  me  that  in  a  State  like  Nevada,  where 
no  sanitary  control  of  cattle  exists,  re- 
strictions such  as  have  been  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  Nevada  should  be  imposed 
on  a  State  like  California,  where  at  the 
present  time,   and  for  years  past,  the 


system  of  live  stock  sanitary  control  is 
thorough. 

"I  have  requested  Governor  Oddie  to 
give  us  a  hearing  in  order  that  we  might 
show  him  that  his  proclamation  has  been 
issued  through  misrepresentation,  and  I 
have  also  requested  the  Governor  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  real 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  State  of  Cali 
fornia  as  far  as  our  live  stock  is  con- 
cerned." 


LITTLE  MONITOR 
PUMPER 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
JACK 

READY  TO 
ATTACH  TO 
ANY  OLD 
PUMP 


1  H.  P.  hopper-cooled,  no  gaskets 
or  oil  cups — splash  system.  Runs 
two  pulleys  at  different  speeds  and 
pump  at  same  time.  Especially 
adapted  for  running  cream  sepa- 
rators. Ask  your  dealer  or  address 

BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


TataGood  Care 
Of  The  Colts 


It's  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
buy  horses.  But  it's  costly  if  you  lose 
the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  of  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  handy.  For  thirty-five 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring- 
bone, bony  growths  and  lameness 
from  other  causes. 


KendallsSpavinCure 


is  used  and  recom- 
mended by  farmers 
horsemen  and  vet- 
erinarians. Sold 
by  druggists  ev- 
erywhere, SI. 00  a 
bottle,  6  for  $5.00. 
Get  a  copy  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  at  your 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co, 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Fenn 
Post 


's  Adjustable 
Hole  Augers 


have  proven  "THE 
BEST  BY  TEST" 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL,  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
Hue  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 


BANK- 

MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

907  Monadnock  Bldgr. 
San  EranclNCO. 

Pacific   Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


MODEL  HEREFORDS 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


Herd  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers  for  sale  at  all  times.  We  offer  any  number 
of  Range  Bulls.    Write  or  wire  us  for  prices.  Address 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


230    HEAD  CATTLE 

MIXED  WHITE  FACES  AND  DURHAM — ALL  AGES 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

405  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  modern 
basket  presses.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
rapid  worker,  is  made  with  the  baskets 
as  shown  or  with  square  cars,  as  desired. 
We  manufacture  every  kind  of  a  press; 
also  cider,  olive  oil  and  wine  making  ma- 
chinery.   Write  for  circlars. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  eell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.50.  A  tank  fi  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
A  ay  thing  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  West  Side  Dairymen's  Protective 

Association. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rirai.  Pbess.] 

The  many  recent  references  in  the 
Ki  kai.  Pkkss  to  co-operation  among  farm- 
ers, and  especially  among  dairymen, 
dealt  with  a  vital  subject  in  California 
agriculture.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
pleasant  to  have  a  concrete  example  of 
dairy  co  operation  in  this  State  and  to 
know  that  the  co-operative  organization 
is  an  emphatic  success. 

Of  genuine  cooperative  creameries 
there  are  several,  of  which  most  are  very 
satisfactory  to  their  members.  The  West 
Side  Dairymen's  Protective  Association 
of  Newman,  Merced  county,  however,  is 
not  operating  a  creamery,  it  is  simply 
sending  the  cream  into  the  same  channels 
of  trade  that  it  went  into  when  the  mem- 
bers were  selling  independently.  It  has 
injured  no  class  of  dealers  or  no  part  of 
the  commercial  world,  and  yet  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  and  profitable  that  its 
membership  could  be  almost  doubled  at 
once  if  accommodations  and  equipment 
could  be  provided  to  take  care  of  the  extra 
cream. 

The  association  was  started  last  June. 
The  reasons  for  its  organization  were  the 
same  that  often  arouse  dissatisfaction 
among  dairymen  in  their  dealings  with 
cream  buyers,  and  that  is  the  difficulty 
of  securing  good  prices  and  correct  tests. 
Everywhere  in  dairying  sections,  in  the 
bidding  one  against  another  for  cream, 
offers  are  made  of  a  cent  or  so  above  what 
a  concern  could  safely  give,  and  then 
there  is  trouble  about  cream  tests.  The 
maintaining  of  many  receiving  stations  is 
also  expensive  and  wasteful.  On  account 
of  such  conditions  a  number  of  the  dairy- 
men around  Newman  decided  to  get  to- 
gether, pool  their  cream  and  sell  it  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  association  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$5000,  only  a  small  part  of  which  is  paid 
up.  or  as  yet  need  to  be.  The  shares  cost 
$25  each  and  may  be  purchased  by  any 
dairyman.  No  one  but  a  dairyman  may 
become  a  member  of  the  association,  and 
no  dairyman  may  own  more  than  one 
share.  Being  a  member,  he  can  ship  his 
cream  through  the  association.  After  all 
expenses  are  paid  the  returns  from  the 
cream  are  divided  among  the  shippers  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  cream  sent 
in.  The  profits  thus  go  to  the  shippers 
and  not  to  the  shareholders  as  share- 
holders, although  if  more  money  is  kept 
out  for  expenses  than  is  necessary  it  is 
permissible  to  declare  a  dividend. 

In  case  the  association  is  incorporated 
later  on  a  change  in  the  organization  may 
be  effected  so  that  the  shares  will  be  about 
$1  each  and  the  members  take  shares  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  cream  that 
they  ship.  This  is  the  customary  method 
of  organizing  such  associations,  and 
whether  dividends  are  declared  or  not  is 
the  most  equitable  basis  that  could  be 
devised,  as  it  does  not  make  the  dairy- 
man with  a  few  cows  pay  as  much  for 
his  membership  as  one  that  ships  many 
times  as  much  cream. 

The  association  receives  the  cream  of 
its  shippers,  has  a  tester  determine  the 
amount  of  butter-fat  in  each  can,  and 
sells  'he  cream  to  the  same  creameries 
or  the  buyers  of  sweet  cream  that  would 
take  it  anyway.  The  association  has  only 
recently  installed  a  pasteurizing  appar- 
atus and  employs  a  pasteurizer.  The  sec 
retary  of  the  association  keeps  the  ac- 
counts, pays  to  the  shippers  the  amounts 
due  them  and  attends  to  the  details  of 
the  business.  The  president,  who  re 
ceives  no  remuneration  for  his  services, 
makes  arrangements  for  the  selling  of  the 
cream  and  attends  to  the  management  of 


the  association  affairs  in  general. 

The  first  president  was  a  dairyman,  H. 
E.  Kincaide,  and  W.  J.  Burress,  of  one 
of  the  local  banks  was  secretary.  The 
latter  is  now  president  aand  Jos.  Alves,  a 
business  man  of  Newman,  is  secretary. 
The  latter,  unlike  the  managers  of  most 
receiving  stations,  does  not  have  to  put 
all  his  time  in  on  the  work,  and  so  the 
cost  of  keeping  accounts  is  less  expensive 
than  in  a  receiving  station  handling  as 
much  cream. 

Accomplish  mints. — It  would  be  unwise 
to  expect  that  every  cooperative  associa- 
tion organized  on  this  basis  would  be  suc- 
cessful, as  more  depends  upon  the  men 
at  the  head  of  a  concern  than  the  system 
under  which  it  is  organized.  This  has 
been  successful  in  spite  of  several  snags 
that  were  in  its  way,  and  now  the  asso- 
ciation is  working  to  the  capacity  of  its 
equipment  and  claims  to  be  shipping  out 
approximately  457r  of  the  cream  leaving 
Newman.  At  the  same  time,  other  dairy- 
men are  so  anxious  to  ship  through  it 
that  the  membership  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased as  soon  as  the  equipment  can  be 
provided. 

The  association  divides  its  cream  among 
half  a  dozen  different  concerns.  Inas- 
much as  most  commercial  houses  buying 
of  farmers  look  askance  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  latter  to  organize  and  usually  try 
to  hinder  them,  there  was  at  first  some 
difficulty  in  getting  a  buyer  for  the  cream. 
The  first  customer  was  to  take  the  whole 
product,  but  it  soon  outran  his  capacity, 
and  a  larger  buyer  agreed  to  take  it.  He, 
too,  was  soon  overtaxed,  and  so  the  sur- 
plus was  sold,  as  several  buyers  asked 
for  it,  and  there  is  now  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  securing  customers  at  more 
than  market  prices. 

It  might  seem  that  still  better  prices 
could  be  secured  by  offering  all  the  cream 
to  the  concern  that  would  bid  the  most 
for  it,  as  certainly  any  large  creamery 
company  could  well  pay  a  bonus  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  sure  large  supply  of 
cream. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  the  associa- 
tion feels  that  such  a  contract  would  put 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  in  case 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  cream  tests,  whereas  by  having  sev- 
eral customers  they  can  immediately  stop 
shipping  to  any  concern  that  tries  to  beat 
them  in  the  tests,  as  has  had  to  be  done 
once  or  twice.  The  association  through 
its  own  tester  knows  exactly  the  amount 
of  cream  shipped  and  both  buyer  and  as- 
sociation is  assured  of  fair  play.  There  is 
also  no  extra  expense  to  the  buyers  in 
having  the  cream  divided  among  several 
concerns,  as  the  buying  company  needs 
no  receiving  station  at  Newman,  no  equip- 
ment whatever  there,  nor  need  any  cream 
samples  be  taken  until  the  cans  get  to 
their  destination.  They  thus  can  dispense 
entirely  with  a  receiving  station,  save  the 
expense  of  manager,  tester,  equipment  and 
rent.  In  making  this  saving  they  can 
afford  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  mar- 
ket price  for  cream. 

Advantages.- — First  of  all  in  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  association.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  members  at  least, 
is  the  fact  that  they  get  a  true  and  ac- 
curate test  for  their  cream.  As  before 
stated,  by  having  their  own  testers  the 
association  is  perfectly  sure  of  securing 
fair  play.  In  the  ordinary  competition 
for  cream  the  different  concerns  get  to 
bidding  against  one  another  until  finally 
one  or  more  bid  prices  that  they  cannot 
meet  and  have  to  cut  down  in  the  tests, 
so  in  spir<^  of  the  bidding  the  dairyman 
has  not  really  profited.    It  has  nearly  al- 


Alfalfa  Land 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  RICH,  WELL 
DRAINED,  EASILY  WORKED.  PROVEN  AL- 
FALFA SOIL.  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ARE 
BUYING  HERE.  LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 
ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY,  MADERA  COUNTY. 

Tear  out  (hi*  mh  .  and  nut  11  It  to  iih  with  your  name  and 
addreNN.     \\V  m ill  wend  you  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land  6  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


V 

I 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


MAMFACTIRKHS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  nil,  WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWEB  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES  I 
SIS  Market  St..  Snn  FranclaCO,  Cal. 
Kenton  Stntlon.  Portlnnd,  Ore. 
404  Eqtiltnhle  llnnk  KiIr.,  I.oa  Angeles.  Cnl. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAI, 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY'.  WRITE  FOR  PRICKS. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Bfrry  St.    Nr.  1th     Snn  FranrKro.  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particular*  apply  to 
mmj  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•65  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phoae  Sntter  16S1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1324  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

VMf  S  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 
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ways  been  found,  for  instance,  in  every 
dairying  section  that  the  highest  bidder 
for  cream  does  not  always  pay  the  most 
money. 

Soon  after  the  association  was  started 
one  or  two  creameries  buying  in  the  vi- 
cinity offered  some  of  the  members  very 
nattering  prices  for  cream,  but  when  the 
returns  came  in  they  found  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  been  getting  them  better  re- 
turns than  the  high  bidders  gave,  and  re- 
turned to  the  organization. 

The  next  advantage  of  the  association 
is  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  expense -in 
collecting  cream.  The  association  has 
three  wagons  collecting  cream.  Owing  to 
the  desire  of  dairymen  to  belong  to  the 
association,  each  of  these  wagons  goes 
over  a  short  route  and  is  loaded  to  ca- 
pacity, so  that  the  cost  of  collection  is 
about  half  a  cent  a  pound  of  butter-fat, 
about  a  third  as  much  as  the  cost  of  col 
lection  where  competition  is  severe,  the 
routes  long  and  the  patrons  scattered.  A 
few  dairymen  close  to  town  bring  in  their 
own  cream,  and  a  number  of  others  hav? 
pooled  their  interests  in  having  a  wagon 
haul  their  cream.  Having  so  much  cream 
the  cost  of  testing  is  small,  while  a  re- 
ceiving station  with  few  cans  has  to  pay 
heavily  for  it.  As  this  station  handles 
nearly  half  the  cream  shipped  from  New- 
man, and  there  are  about  five  other  sta- 
tions being  operated  and  several  other 
concerns  without  receiving  stations  hav- 
ing cream  shipped  to  them,  the  saving  in 
expenses  by  the  association  is  apparent. 

The  association  makes  for  a  higher 
standard  of  cream  than  did  the  previous 
system.  Then  the  buyers  were  so  anxious 
to  secure  cream  that  they  would  take 
botb  good  and  bad,  and  pay  as  much  for 
the  bad  as  for  the  good  unless  the  tests 
were  used  to  even  matters  up.  The  asso- 
ciation don't  care  a  bit  whether  a  mem- 
ber drops  out,  or  not  and  can  refuse  poor 
cream,  and  has  refused  it.  As  a  result  of 
this  the  quality  of  the  cream  has  been 
brought  much  higher  than  the  average 
before  the  association  was  started,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  improved  quality  the  buy- 
ers are  anxious  to  buy  the  cream  at  an 
advanced  price,  especially  as  they  are 
saved  the  cost  of  collecting,  of  keeping  a 
receiving  station,  or  of  testing  the  cream 
of  the  individual  shippers. 

The  price  of  association  cream  to  cream- 
eries f.  o.  b.  Newman  is  5  cents  above  quo- 
tation, of  which  only  one  cent  needs  to  be 
reserved  for  expenses,  including  the  cost 
of  collection,  salaries  to  tester,  pasteur- 
izer, secretary,  rental  and  incidentals, 
making  four  cents  above  quotation  f.  o.  b. 
the  dairy.  How  this  compares  with 
actual  prices  elsewhere  any  dairyman  can 
tell. 

Pasteurizing. — It  might  not  be  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  this  cent  covers  the 
cost  of  pasteurizing.  The  first  part  of  May, 
1912,  the  association  installed  a  large  pas- 
teurizing plant,  in  which  the  cream  that 
comes  in  sweet  and  well  flavored  is  pas- 
teurized and  usually  sold  at  8  cents  above 
quotation,  a  good  big  margin  considering 
that  the  cost  of  pasteurizing  is  about  a 
cent  and  a  quarter. 

This  cream  is  sold  as  sweet  cream  for 
the  sweet  cream  trade  and  for  the  making 
of  ice  cream  and  other  such  purposes,  and 
the  buyers  fall  over  themselves  to  secure 
it.  In  summer  the  demand  is  extremely 
large,  as  the  hot  weather  gives  every- 
body an  appetite  for  ice  cream.  In  sum 
mer  also  the  hot  weather  of  the  interior 
makes  the  securing  of  sweet  cream  diffi- 
cult, and  only  the  ability  to  collect  a  large 
amount  of  cream  quickly,  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing the  dairymen  who  provide  the  cream 
anxious  to  produce  sweet  cream,  and  the 
facilities  for  pasteurizing  it  immediately 
on  its  arrival  at  the  receiving  station 
makes  it  possible  to  have  such  cream  to 
sell  at  the  time  that  the  greatest  demand 


comes  for  it.  The  association  is  thus  en- 
abled to  provide  sweet  pasteurized  cream 
when  the  independent  producer  is  utterly 
unable,  except  in  favored  localities,  to 
profit  by  the  demand  and  the  higher 
price. 

It  will  be  understood  here  that  the  as- 
sociation is  not  handicapped  like  a  buyer 
in  securing  cream.  When  the  tester  or 
pasteurizer  will  have  to  report  to  a  mem- 
ber that  his  cream  has  soured  and  that  it 
had  to  be  used  for  butter-making,  that 
member  will  know  that  the  statement  is 
correct,  whereas  there  would  be  doubts  if 
an  ordinary  buyer  would  make  the  same 
report  and  offer  a  butter-fat  price. 

This  ability  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
pasteurized  sweet  cream  in  summer  is  of 
especial  value  in  securing  good  average 
prices  all  the  year  round.  In  winter  pas- 
teurized cream  is  not  in  great  demand,  but 
butter-fat  prices  are  high  and  the  cream- 
eries so  anxious  to  get  cream  that  there 
is  a  big  market  for  all  than  can  be  pro- 
duced. In  summer  cream  is  superabun- 
dant and  many  of  the  creameries  have  too 
much  work  to  do,  prices  are  low  and  the 
fixing  of  the  price  at  a  certain  sum  above 
quotation  for  all  the  year  round,  whether 
prices  are  high  or  low  and  the  overrun 
profitable  and  unprofitable  as  compared 
with  those  prices,  creates  a  tendency  to 
hedge  on  the  tests. 

By  having  such  a  big  demand  for  sweet 
cream  in  summer  this  difficulty  is  auto- 
matically adjusted.  The  creameries  buy- 
ing from  the  association  get  a  lot  of  cream 
when  the  quotation  is  high,  other  cream 
scarce,  their  plants  working  far  below 
capacity  and  the  overrun  of  most  value, 
and  are  not  saddled  with  a  lot  of  cream 
in  summer  on  account  of  the  association 
selling  all  the  cream  than  can  be  pasteur- 
ized to  sweet  cream  concerns.  This  bene- 
fit to  the  creamery  buyer  will  enable  a 
higher  price  to  be  given  than  if  the 
creamery  took  all  the  output  all  the  year 
round. 

For  the  dairyman  it  enables  him  to  get 
the  high  prices  of  winter  during  winter 
and  the  high  prices  for  sweet  pasteurized 
cream  in  summer  when  other  cream  is 
abundant  and  cheap. 

And  yet  this  association  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  outcome  of  its  formation  is 
not  yet  proved,  although  it  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction  and  indications  and 
popular  opinion  in  the  vicinity  point  to 
.  its  becoming  a  decided  success.  Unless  it 
falls  down  badly  and  soon,  and  there  are 
no  indications  whatever  that  it  will  do  so, 
it  seems  apparent  that  before  long  it  will 
be  handling  not  45%,  but  SO'/,  of  the  out- 
put of  the  vicinity,  that  the  concerns  buy- 
ing cream  in  Newman  will  find  it  unneces- 
sary to  keep  their  receiving  stations  open, 
that  they  will  get  better  cream  than  be- 
fore at  a  higher  price  for  the  dairyman 
and  at  a  less  actual  price  to  themselves. 

Finally,  in  case  it  should  be  thought 
that  any  set  of  men  could  take  the  same 
basis  of  organization  and  on  that  founda- 
tion alone  attain  the  success  in  marketing 
their  cream  at  the  profit  that  the  idea  de- 
serves, it  should  be  remembered  that 
wrecks  of  poorly  managed  co-operative 
concerns  are  numerous,  that  success  in 
anything  worth  getting  comes  only  after 
many  hard  knocks,  and  that  business 
ability  and  irreproachable  business  ethics 
are  more  essential  in  a  co-operative  con- 
cern, where  the  members  are  inexperi- 
enced in  the  business  which  they  are  in- 
tending to  undertake,  than  it  is  in  an 
ordinary  business  house. 

It  will  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  dairying 
interests  of  the  State  and  a  good  thing  for 
the  creameries  when  such  concerns  covei 
every  dairying  section,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  co-operative  concerns  needs 
ca.re,  and  only  the  best  and  most  approved 
business  men  should  be  put  at  their  head. 

D.  J.  W. 


THIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
over  30  years,  is  a  most  marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Healer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring  external  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testify  to  the  wonderful 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 

Penetrating,  Healing.  Soothing.  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  One  table- 
spoonful  will  do  more  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  other  Liniment.  As  an  external 
application  has  no  equal  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Burns,  Boils  and  Swellings 


A"365"  Day  Liniment  i 


Safe  and  Reliable— tot  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Rheumatism 
and  Neuralgia.  Dr.  Hlgley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:— "I  have  been  using 
Caustic  Balsam  ten  years  for  different  ailments.  It  has  rever  failed  me  yet." 
A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  f  oryears  the  accepted 
Standard  Veterinary  remedy  of  the  world.  "My  right  arm  was  crippled  for  two 
years.  I  spent  $500  doctor  bills  and  finally  tried  Caustic  Balsam.  My  arm  is  now  as 
good  as  ever."— E.  E.  Lowe,  Blackburn, Okla.  Price  $1.SD  per  bottle  at  aH  Druggists 
or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 
THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


K0K0M0  yg-"  FENCE 


For  HOGS,  STOCK 
and  POULTRY 

STRONG:       Because  it's  made  of  large  high  carbon  steel  wires. 

DURABLE:  Because  it's  double  galvanized  and  all  wires  inter- 
woven and  securely  locked. 

CHEAP:  Because  it's  sold  by  actual  weight  at  direct  factory 
prices. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  GOES  WITH  EVERY  ROD. 
Estimates  given.  Contracts  taken. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  822  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Stimulates  Invigorates 

Makes  your  summer  trip  East  a  distinctive  American  Tour. 

THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 

Steamship  Line 

between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all-rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  the  trip. 

Attendants  who  can 't  do  enough  for  you.  Excellent  cuisine. 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth. 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer  to 

New  York    $77.75 

First-class  round  trip  to  New  York  $145.50 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  $65.75 

WRITE  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel. 


Market  St.  Ferry  Station. 
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Seasonable  Hints. 


SPECIAL  CHICK  POOD 

is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSON'S  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  four 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  nearest  dealer.  :  : 
COCLSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
Petaluma,       :  California 


POULTRY. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsens 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


SEND  FOR  Ol'R  NEW  BOOK.  ■The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


BABY  CHICKS — All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St.. 
Oakland. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  tilled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 


BL'FF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  lloeka.  While  w  .» un- 
done*. Light  Urahiiiux,  White  Minorca*. 
\\  hlte  Holland  '1'urkrya. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa     Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COIWI.EIHCK   .V  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE   ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
75c,  $1,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 

If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

RAMON  A  FARMS, 

D.  B.  COXE.  Prop..  Chino.  Calif. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  f  ARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeon?,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  Bale 


I   ,  BARRED  and  BUFF 

■HPB^  PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


There  are  MANY  RCaaOllS  WHY  EVERY 
ii*<-r  of  CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER 
HGG  MAKER  endorses  it. 

Imi — The  »H   11.11  V  la  there. 

:.•„<! — Contains  229!  <>i  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

3rd — Keeps  the  hens  HEALTHY. 

4th — And  most  Important — GREATER 
vtZK  production  ni  a  Ii*n.h  expense, 

EVERYONE  is  cordially  Invited  to  see 
CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEEH  i:<i«i 
MAKER  mixed  at  SS1-087  Brannan  St.. 
Sun  FranelscOj  Cnl, 

The  home  of  the 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 

The  til  Al  1TY  Poultry  supply  House, 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  full  egg  baskets  and  win  In  the 
Show  room. 

—       Owing    to  Improved 

^brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains. 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

 Pure  White  Standard 

bred  stock  of  all  ages  on  haud.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

D.N'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Folder,  Mating  list,  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN.        -         Jan  Jose.  Ca'. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

|)i  npp   make,  Moftlt  A- Towne,  liOS  Angeles 
Ar  Ci\  Hiake,  McKall  <&  (Jo,  Portland,  Ore 


| Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  uai.  Prkss  by 
Mrs.  Scsax  Swaysgood,  Pomona.  | 

Once  in  a  while  California  poultry  rais- 
ers have  what  we  call  a  bad  year  for 
chicks,  and  from  accounts  coming  in,  this 
is  one  of  the  so-called  bad  years.  Of 
course,  the  weather  has  played  us  a  few 
unusual  pranks,  giving  us  late  showers 
and  rather  cool  days,  when  we  had  a 
right,  by  all  precedence,  to  expect  dry, 
warm  weather. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  has  been  a  late, 
chilly  spring,  and  those  poultry  raisers 
who  depended  on  the  weather  for  brood 
ing  their  chicks  outdoors  have  suffered 
some  losses.  Being  in  a  new  place,  I  was 
one  of  those  that  had  to  brood  outdoors, 
but  I  have  tried  to  offset  the  changes 
of  weather  by  eternal  vigilance.  The 
trouble  is,  we  take  too  much  for  granted, 
and  do  not  prepare  for  spring  hatching 
as  we  would  if  these  cold  spring  seasons 
were  customary.  The  people  that  were 
properly  fixed  for  hatching  have  not  felt 
the  difference,  except  in  the  slow  growth 
of  green  feed  and  a.  few  minor  things. 

Ciianck  in  Latf.  Hatching. — Now  these 
are  facts,  and  so  I,  for  one,  object  to 
calling  it  a  bad  year;  besides,  the  year 
is  not  gone  yet,  in  fact  it  is  not  half 
gone,  and  we  have  the  remedy  in  our 
own  hands  to  turn  the  tables  by  hatching 
all  through  May  and  June. 

Back  East  and  North  they  are  just 
getting  fairly  started  to  hatch,  and  why 
we  should  quit  I  don't  know.  True,  they 
say  chicks  don't  grow  when  it  gets  hot, 
and  I  agree  with  the  statement  so  far 
that  if  left  to  chance  the  chicks  won't 
grow.  But  if  only  ordinary  care  is  given 
and  the  chicks  provided  with  shade,  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  for  the  statement.  The 
1  rouble  is  that  with  the  warmer  days  our 
care  is  likely  to  be  shifted  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  nature.  We  think:  "Oh,  they 
don't  need  any  fuss  this  weather;  I'll 
just  let  them  run."  Then  if  they  don't 
grow  and  thrive  under  such  care,  or  lack 
of  care,  it  is  so  easy  to  lay  it  to  tne  hot 
weather. 

Neither  extreme  heat  nor  cold  is  the 
very  best  of  growing  weather  for  any  liv- 
ing thing,  but  we  in  California  are  not 
subject  to  one  or  the  other.  And  the 
summer  weather  can  always  be  tempered 
for  the  chicks  by  a  little  care  and  thought. 

Scmmkr  Preparations. — We  are  pretty 
safe  now  in  saying  "the  good  old  summer 
time"  has  come  for  the  season,  after  a 
long  spell  of  by  play.  The  weather  man 
says  "warm  weather  will  prevail."  For 
which  we  ought  to  be  duly  thankful  and 
fall  in  line  to  get  the  most  out  of  It  that 
we  possibly  can.  The  first  thing  to  do 
for  the  comfort  of  the  growing  chicks  is 
to  fix  ui>  some  kind  of  a  shade,  If  we 
have  no  natural  shade.  Face  all  coops 
north  and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west, 
as  was  done  when  we  courted  every  ray 
of  sunshine.  For  small  coops  that  form 
runs  for  small  chicks  covered  with  wire, 
I  lay  one  thickness  of  gunny  sack  over 
the  wire  and  secure  same  with  a  few 
stitches  with  a  packing  needle.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  let  the  burlap  extend 
over  the  sides  a  part  of  the  way.  If  A 
hen  is  supplied  such  a  shade,  with  a  sure 
supply  of  clean,  cool  water,  she  will  bring 
her  chicks  to  that  place  when  the  heat 
of  the  day  comes  on  and  stay  there  until 
it  gets  cool.  Incubator  chicks  always  ap- 
pear to  be  supplied  with  enough  "horse 
sense"  to  seek  shade  and  shelter  when 
necessary,  if  they  have  not.  there  has 
been  some  mistake  in  their  training.  The 
first  few  days  incubator  chicks  should 
get  a  primary  school  education,  as  it 
were,  because  they  have  to  be  their  own 
guardians  a  great  part  of  the  time  and 
need  it.    I  always  teach  them  to  run  to 


shelter  by  clapping  my  hands  and  tell- 
ing them  to  get  in.  Later  that  saves  a 
lot  of  walking,  for  when  I  want  them 
to  go  in,  for  any  reason,  I  simply  clap 
my  hands  and  yell  "get  in." 

Artificial  Shadk. — Anyone  with  an  or- 
chard can  easily  find  shade  for  chicks 
in  the  hottest  time  for  such  chicks  as 
are  not  in  stationary  houses.  But  where 
there  is  no  orchard  and  absolutely  no 
shelter  at  all,  it  only  requires  a  little 
labor  and  time  to  make  one.  For  such 
a  place  put  a  few  posts  in  the  ground 
and  across  lay  either  a  lath  fence  or 
some  two-inch  mesh  wire,  fastening  with 
staples  or  nails.  When  you  have  the 
frame  made,  cover  the  whole  with  a 
single  thickness  of  burlap,  letting  some 
hang  down  on  the  south  or  west  side, 
and  sew  on  with  a  packing  needle.  If 
you  throw  a  pail  of  water  under  the 
shade  once  a  day,  you  wifl  have  almost 
ideal  conditions  for  growth,  and  your 
chicks  will  lie  and  bask  in  the  cool  earth 
without  any  regard  to  the  outside  tem- 
perature. And  the  whole  thing  should 
not  take  more  than  an  hour  to  fix. 

FBBDINQ  for  Hot  Wf.athkr. — Now  the 
whole  secret  of  raising  late  hatched 
chicks,  provided  the  eggs  are  from  strong 
healthy  birds,  lies  in  the  feed  and  shade. 
Plenty  of  green  feed  to  keep  the  blood 
cool  and  shade  to  protect  the  chicks  from 
abnormal  heat  outwardly.  Plant  a  small 
plot  of  sunflower  seeds  or  even  a  plot  of 
pole  beans  can  be  turned  into  a  bower 
for  the  chicks.  To  make  the  pole  beans 
do  service,  plant  about  four  rows,  set  the 
poles  in  the  ground  to  lay  a  frame  on,  or 
to  stretche  wire  from  one  corner  to  the 
other;  the  beans  are  trained  up  on 
strings  to  the  wire  and  when  they  begin 
to  run  soon  form  a  green  shade.  It  is 
not  well  to  put  in  long  poles  for  this 
reason,  that  it  takes  longer  to  get  the 
shade.  Even  a  good  stand  of  squash 
will  make  fair  shade  for  small  chicks, 
so  there  is  no  need  to  cry  before  we 
are  hurt.  Get  in  and  see  how  many 
chicks  you  can  raise  the  next  six  weeks. 
I  will  do  my  share  of  the  hatching,  be- 
cause I  am  always  willing  to  practice 
what  I  preach,  and  I  now  have  five  hens 
and  an  incubator  going — so  you  see  I 
am  in  line.  I  don't  know  how  many  more 
I  will  set;  I  never  can  tell  until  the 
spirit  moves  me  what  I  will  do,  so  it  is 
not  wise  to  say. 

Colors  in  CHICKENS, — Mrs.  J,  B.  W. 
writes  to  ask  if  I  do  not  think  she  has 
been  cheated.  She  bought  some  pure- 
bred— supposedly — Black  Minorca  chicks, 
and  she  says  they  are  nearly  all  splashed 
with  white. 

Answer:  I  do  not  think  you  are  cheat 
ed  at  all.  In  Black  Minorcas,  Black  Lang- 
shans  and  nearly  all  black  fowls  there 
is  some  white;  at  least  the  majority 
have  some  white  in  them,  and  if  yours 
were  all  pure  black  they  would  be  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  will  per- 
haps interest  other  readers  to  know  what 
to  expect  in  baby  chicks  of  different 
breeds.  White  Wyandottes  are  inclined 
to  have  grayish  colored  chicks  among 
them,  and  occasionally  we  find  a  White 
Orpington  with  a  little  gray.  In  Barred 
Rocks  the  very  best  chicks  are  dark 
brown  with  gray  spots  on  back  and  head, 
and  some  are  black.  In  White  Rocks 
the  grayish  appearance  is  quite  frequent. 
In  Buff  Orpingtons  there  are  very  often 
small  dark  spots  or  stripes  on  the  head, 
and  some  are  of  a  very  pale  color  ap- 
proaching white.  Brown  Leghorns  are 
always  marked  with  light-  and  dark 
stripes  on  the  back.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
are  much  the  same  to  look  at  as  Buff  Orp- 
ingtons   when    hatched.     Houdans  are 
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black  on  the  back  and  a  yellowish  white 
underneath.  Red  Caps  are  the  most  pe- 
culiar of  all  chicks  when  hatched;  they 
are  striped  with  a  stripe  of  nearly  white 
and  again  a  dark  shade  of  brown;  the 
legs  are  pink  and  during  the  growing 
period  they  change  distinctly  three  times 
and  the  legs  at  maturity  are  slate  color. 

It  is  not  wise  to  judge  chicks  until 
they  mature,  for  they  have  at  least  three 
different  coats  .of  feathers  before  they 
attain  the  adult  plumage,  so  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  say  truthfully  what  a 
chicken  will  be  until  it  is  full  grown. 
Of  course,  when  one  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  breed,  one  can  judge  fairly 
well,  but  there  is  no  being  positive  about 
it,  for  sometimes  a  most  unpromising 
bird  will  turn  out  a  beauty  and  spoil  all 
known  theories. 

What  the  Hen  Thought  About  It. — A 
few  days  ago  I  had  a  nice  motherly  Buff 
Cochin  bantam  come  off  with  a  brood 
and  part  of  them  were  very  pale  buff, 
almost  white,  so  as  I  had  three  little 
White  Orpington  chicks  without  a  mother 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  chance  to 
get  rid  of  my  job  as  foster-mother,  and 
I  put  them  under  the  bantam.  Maybe 
chickens  are  short  on  reason,  but  they 
can  put  two  and  two  together  quick 
enough  when  they  want  to.  She  allowed 
those  chicks  a  night's  shelter,  but  that 
settled  the  obligation,  for  next  morning 
she  boosted  them  out  of  her  nest  double 
quick  and  I  was  just  in  time  to  save 
them  a  licking  for  obtaining  shelter  un- 
der false  pretenses.  Now  with  these  three 
white  chicks  I  put  one  buff  and  she  let 
that  stay — all  buffs  looked  alike  to  her — 
but  she  drew  the  line  on  white  chicks. 

Some  years  ago  I  got  Langshan  fever 
and  bought  some  eggs.  A  good  Buff  Orp- 
ington hen  hatched  them  and  they  were 
really  very  fine  chicks,  but  about  the 
third  day  I  found  two  dead  in  the  coop. 
After  that  I  watched  and  finally  caught 
the  hen  killing  one;  she  simply  drew 
the  color  line;  being  a  dirty  yellow  her- 
self, she  could  not  stand  for  black  and 
white,  as  it  might  not  stop  at  that  even : 
so  she  determined  to  get  rid  of  such 
monstrosities. 

Drawing  the  Color  Line  on  Goslings. 
— Since  that  time  1  have  been  very  care- 
ful about  giving  any  offense  to  the  hens 
until  this  year.  I  bought  some  goose 
eggs  and  put  them  under  a  hen,  and  as 
she  was  one  of  the  patient  kind,  her 
30-day  stunt  eventually  brought  fruit. 
But  it  was  fruit  of  the  wrong  flavor,  pre- 
sumably, for  T  happened  to  look  into 
the  nest  just  in  time  to  say  the  funeral 
service,  for  that  hen  was  stamping  on 
the  poor  goslings  with  both  feet.  Two 
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were  dead  and  two  others  had  a  faint 
spark  left,  but  died  later.  So  that  ended 
the  goose  raising  except  for  three  I  bought 
already  hatched.  Now  I  don't  blame  the 
hen  really,  although  her  prank  cost  me 
75  cents  in  cash  and  a  month's  board  bill 
for  her,  and  counting  the  extra  service 
of  sprinkling  those  eggs  and  getting  up 
enthusiasm  on  such  looking  jays,  I  ought 
to  get  good  and  mad  at  her,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  help  but  laugh  and 
admire  her  "spunk."  She  did  not  like 
the  looks  of  her  family  and  she  was  hon- 
est about  it.  It  was  a  disappointment  to 
her  after  her  patient  service,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  respect  a  hen's  feelings  some, 
so  I  surely  forgave  her  for  my  loss.  Tak- 
ing all  things  together,  her  loss  was  great- 
er than  mine,  for  it  affected  her  family 
pride  and  we  all  know  that's  a  grievance 
with  all  of  us.  The  trouble  is,  we  don't 
give  the  animals  and  feathered  tribes 
credit  for  having  any  discriminating  fac 
ulties  unless  they  prove  it  by  such  acts 
as  this  hen  did.  I  get  much  enjoyment 
from  watching  the  habits  and  peculiari- 
ties of  my  birds,  and  especially  the  males. 


MILK-FED  CHICKENS 


Although  Mrs.  Swaysgood  recently  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  milk  as  a  poultry  food,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  comes  from  Washington, 
will   interest  many: 

The  method  used  by  most  of  the  large 
establishments  in  fattening  poultry  in 
this  country  is  to  feed  the  chickens  in 
crates  from  troughs,  according  to  infor 
mation  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Prom  six  to  ten  birds 
are  placed  in  each  division  of  the  bat- 
tery or  feeding  coop,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  birds  and  the  ideas  of  the 
feeder. 

Two  or  three  chickens  do  better  in  a 
division  together  than  when  only  one 
bird  is  placed  in  each  compartment,  and 
the  cost  of  equipment  and  labor  per  bird 
varies  inversely  with  the  number  of  birds 
in  each  division. 

Another  method  which  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  country  is  pen 
fattening.  This  method  is  adapted  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  the  farmer  does 
not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  crate 
fattening,  or  where  the  price  received 
for  well-fed  birds  does  not  warrant  the 
extra  labor  and  feed  cost  of  the  crate 
method. 

Most  "milk-fed"  chickens  are  fed  for 
fourteen  days,  but  results  indicate  that 
a  more  profitable  gain  can  be  secured  in 
a  shorter  feeding  period,  provided  the 
same  price  per  pound  can  be  obtained 
for  the  finished  product.  Practically  all  of 
the  special  feeding  in  this  country  in- 
volves the  use  of  milk,  thus  producing 
"milk-fed."  chickens. 

Milk,  while  the  least  expensive,  seems 
to  be  the  most  essential  constituent  of 
the  ration,  and  when  a  feeder  cannot 
get  milk  in  some  form,  he  generally  does 
not  attempt  to  fatten  poultry  commer- 
cially. Fresh  buttermilk,  condensed  but- 
termilk, and  skim-milk  are  preferred  to 
this  relative  order. 

The  feed  is  mixed  to  the  consistence 
of  thic  cream,  or  so  that  it  will  drip 
from  the  tip  of  a  wooden  spoon.  Rations 
of  50'/,  cornmeal,  40'/,  low-grade  wheat 
flour  and  10y,  fine  shorts,  or  of  58'/  corn- 
meal,  36'/  oat  flour  and  6'/  tallow,  by 
weight,  give  very  good  results,  producing 
gains  which  cost  from  6.45  cents  to  7.74 
cents  pei  pound.  Low-grade  wheat  flour 
is  a  more  economical  feed  than  oat  flour 
at  the  present  prices  of  grain. 

The  results  of  extensive  fattening  tests 
conducted  in  the  Middle  West,  showing 
the  methods  of  feeding  and  the  costs  of 
grains,  are  given  in  Bulletin  140  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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What  Is  a  Failure? 


What  is  a  failure?    It's  only  a  spur 
To  the  man  who  received  it  right. 

And  it  makes  the  spirit  within  him  stir 
To  go  in  once  more  and  fight. 

If  you  never  have  failed,  its  an  even  guess 

You  never  have  won  high  success. 

— E.  Vance  Cook. 


The  Widow's  Opinion. 

"If  that's  you,  Mary,"  said  the  Widow 
Powell,  "don't  stand  there  with  the  screen 
door  wide  open.    Come  on  in. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  be  shooin' 
flies  out  of  this  house  all  the  rest  of  the 
summer?" 

Mary  hurriedly  shut  the  screen  door, 
but  she  was  too  late.    A  fly  had  flown  in. 

The  widow  laid  down  her  sewing,  and, 
advancing  cautiously,  flapped  her  blue- 
checked  apron.  The  fly,  retreating,  light- 
ed on  the  screen,  where  he  buzzed  defiant- 
ly. With  her  left  hand  the  widow  opened 
the  door  an  inch  or  so,  and  with  her 
right  she  made  covert  passes  at  the  fly. 
Her  outstretched  fingers  traveled  stealthi- 
ly across  the  screen  and  up  and  down, 
while  her  large  mouth  systematically 
worked  itself  open  and  shut.  From  the 
street  she  appeared  to  be  affected  with  a 
sort  of  mild  insanity;  but  when  a  fly  was 
in  question  the  Widow  Powell  cared  little 
enough  for  the  opinion  of  the  people  on 
the  street. 

After  further  effort  she  succeeded  in 
corralling  the  fly,  flung  wide  the  screen 
door,  spread  out  her  fingers  and  let  him 
go.  Dazed  by  his  sudden  release  from 
imprisonment,  he  remained  suspended  in 
midair  for  a  drunken  moment,  then 
winged  his  way  straight  into  the  sun- 
light. 

The  widow  fastened  the  hook  with  a 
vicious  clamp. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed,  returning  to 
her  chair  by  the  window  and  taking  up 
her  sewing,  "if  there's  one  thing  in  the 
world  I  hate  above  another,  it's  flies." 

"I'm  sorry  I  made  so  much  trouble," 
said  Mary,  twisting  the  corner  of  her 
apron. 

"  'Twasn't  no  trouble,"  responded  the 
widow.  "Leastways  not  much.  Sit  down, 
Mary.  You  make  me  nervous  enough  to 
fly  to  the  moon,  standin'  there  fidgetin'." 

Thus  admonished,  Mary  timidly  en- 
sconced herself  in  the  nearest  rocker, 
from  which  vantage  ground  she  furtively 
watched  the  widow,  whose  grim  weather- 
beaten  face  bent  over  her  work.  Her 
needle  moved  unevenly  back  and  forth 
until  the  thread  shortened  itself  to  a 
finger's  length.  Taking  two  or  three  de- 
cisive stitches,  one  above  the  other,  she 
drew  out  the  needle  and  bit  off  the  re- 
maining thread.    Then  she  spoke. 

"Well,  what  it  is,  Mary?"  she  inquired. 

A  faint  flush  rose  to  Mary's  eyes,  creep- 
ing thence  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"It's  about  Joe,"  she  stammered. 

"So  he's  asked  you  to  marry  him?" 

"Yes,"  assented  Mary,  the  flush  grow- 
ing more  vivid  under  the  sharp  scrutiny 
of  the  old  woman's  eyes. 

"If  you've  come  to  ask  my  advice,"  said 
the  Widow  Powell,  "I  say,  marry  him." 

"He  ain't  much  account,  accordin'  to 
what  people  tell  me,"  ventured  Mary, 
apologetically. 

"He's  as  much  account  as  the  ones 
that's  talking  about  him,  I  reckon."  re- 
torted the  widow.  "They  ain't  any  of 
'em  worth  shucks  as  far  as  I  can  see;  but 
that  ain't  here  nor  there.  He's  a  man, 
an'  any  sort  of  a  man  is  a  protection  to  a 
woman,  if  it  ain't  any  better  than  just  a 
scarecrow,  hung  up  to  keep  away  the 
hawks.  The  world's  full  of  hawks  on  the 
lookout  for  widder  women,  waitin'  to  peck 


'em  to  death  the  first  chance  they  get. 
I've  bin  a  widder  nigh  onto  twenty  years, 
an'  I  know." 

"My  old  man  was  like  Joe,"  she  said, 
returning  to  the  subject  in  hand.  "He 
wasn't  much  account,  kinder  projectin' 
around  at  first  one  thing  an'  then  another, 
an'  not  doin'  much  of  anything  after  all, 
but  he  kept  off  the  hawks.  Pore  feller, 
he  had  the  asthma.  You  could  hear  him 
most  a  mile  off  a-wheezin'  an'  a-wheezin'. 
Sometimes  I  thought  it  would  set  me 
plumb  crazy  the  noise  he  made,  but 
many's  the  day  since  I'd  bin  glad  enough 
to  hear  him  wheezin'  agin.  That  there 
asthma  kept  him  from  doin'  pretty  much 
everything  he  oughter  done.  He  couldn't 
chop  wood  for  it,  or  bring  in  the  kindlin' 
or  make  the  fires.  I  had  to  do  all  that. 
He  got  so  after  awhile  he  couldn't  do 
nothin'  but  set  in  the  chimney  corner  an' 
nod;  but  s'long  as  you've  got  to  work 
anyway,  it's  kinder  good  to  know  you've 
somebody  settin'  in  the  chimney  corner 
a-noddin,'  to  sort  of  keep  you  company 
while  you're  at  it." 

She  did  not  allow  her  reminiscence  to 
interfere  with  her  work.  The  movement 
of  her  needle  kept  time  with  the  move- 
ment of  her  lips. 

"I've  bin  watchin'  you,  Mary,"  she  went 
on,  looking  over  her  glasses  at  the 
younger  woman,  "ever  since  you've  bin  a 
widder,  an'  it  seemed  to  me  you  werp 
goin'  over  the  same  old  road  I  went  over. 
It's  a  mighty  hard  road.  There  ain't  no 
soft  places  in  it.  I've  seen  you  tryin'  to 
get  along  livin'  with  your  sister.  I  know 
what  that  is.  I've  been  all  through  it. 
An'  there's  one  thing  I  can  tell  you  from 
experience." 

She  paused  for  an  impressive  moment 
and  stabbed  the  air  with  her  needle  by- 
way of  emphasis,  the  needle  pointed 
straight  at  Mary. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  dodging  in 
voluntarily. 

"If  you  want  to  find  hard  hearts  in  the 
time  of  trouble,"  answered  the  widow, 
"you  don't  never  need  to  go  outside  of 
your  own  family,  'specially  if  you're 
pore." 

Her  mouth,  snapping  shut  with  the  last 
word,  settled  itself  into  hard  firm  lines. 
Mary,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  own  red 
mouth  in  the  narrow  mirror  over  the 
mantel,  fell  to  wondering  if  it  would  look 
like  that  twenty  years  later. 

"If  you've  got  a  little  money,"  the 
widow  continued,  "if  you're  independent 
of  'em,  you're  all  right;  but  the  good 
Lord  help  a  widder  woman  that's  pore. 
There  ain't  a  forlorner  creature  on  top 
of  the  earth.  Yes,  I've  lived  with  my  re- 
lations. I've  worked  like  a  nigger  day  in 
an'  day  out,  scourin",  cleanin'  an'  scrub- 
bin',  an'  then  had  the  cost  of  my  keep 
thrown  in  my  teeth  from  mornin'  till 
night.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I'd 
go  an'  hire  out  to  strangers  before  I'd 
work  for  my  kinsfolks.  A  servant  is 
welcome  to  what  she  can  eat  and  drink 
and  wages  besides,  everywhere  in  the 
world  except  with  her  own  kin." 

"I've  watched  you  slavin'  over  there  at 
Sarah  Ann's,  Mary,  cookin'  an'  washin' 
an'  Ironin',  an'  when  you  was  through, 
instead  of  restin',  like  any  other  servant 
would  er  done,  tendin'  to  the  baby — I'd 
ruther  break  rock  on  a  turnpike  any  day 
in  the  year  than  tend  to  a  baby — while 
Sarah  Ann  run  around  to  the  neighbors  a 
tellin'  'em  how  she  was  bein'  imposed  on, 
havin'  to  take  care  of  her  pore  relations." 

Mary  gave  a  little  sigh.  She  opened 
her  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  widow  was 
before  her. 

"I  was  mighty  glad  when  I  see  Joe  a 
shyin'  round  after  you."  she  said. 
Mighty  glad.  Take  him.  That's  my  ad- 
vice. It  don't  make  any  difference  how 
trifln'  he  is;  take  him.  A  woman  has  a 
hard  time  alone  in  the  world.    It  takes  a 


good  strong  woman  to  fight  her  way 
through.  As  I  said  before,  the  minute 
her  husband  dies  she's  common  pickin' 
for  everybody.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
bank  that  failed  but  what  it  had  some 
widder  woman's  savin's  in  it?  Did  a 
storm  ever  blow  over  this  town  that  it 
didn't  tear  down  the  widder  women's 
fences  an'  leave  all  the  rest  a  standin' 
high  and  dry?  An'  lawyers!  They're 
alius  layin'  for  the  widder  women's 
money,  alius! 

"This  thing  of  not  belongin'  to  no- 
body," she  went  on,  "that's  the  worst  of 
it.  To  think  you  haven't  got  even  a  good- 
for  nothin'  man  to  set  down  by  you  of  an 
evenin'  an'  talk  to  you.  When  things  go 
wrong,  an'  they  mostly  go  wrong,  if 
you've  got  somebody  to  complain  to.  it 
takes  away  half  the  trouble  of  it.  Sup 
posin'  you  fall  down  an'  hurt  yourself. 
Where's  your  shoulder  to  cry  on?  Sup 
posin'  you  cut  your  finger.  Who's  to 
wrap  it  up  for  you  an'  tie  the  ends  of  the 
two  threads,  sayin'  he's  sorry  for  you, 
even  if  he  ain't?  Supposin'  the  world 
gets  blacker'n  usual,  so  black  you  can't 
see  a  sign  of  day  breakin  nowhere,  an' 
you  fall  to  sobbin'  about  it.  Who's  to  put 
his  arm  around  you  an'  say,  'There, 
there?'  Nobody.  Nobody  in  the  world! 
I  tell  you,  it's  a  mighty  lonesome  life;  a 
mighty  lonesome  life!" 

As  Mary  sat  silently  listening,  a  sud- 
den fear  sprang  into  her  eyes.  What  if, 
since  she  had  started  out  over  the  same 
road  the  Widow  Powell  had  traveled,  she 
should  be  forced  to  travel  it  to  the  end? 
What  if  there  awaited  her,  too,  twenty 
years  of  that  lonesome  life?  A  sickening 
thrill  of  apprehension  shook  her.  She 
looked  away  from  the  woman  before  her. 
who.  old  and  wrinkled  and  care-worn,  sit- 
ting there  stitching,  stiching  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, seemed  the  incarnation  of  deso- 
late widowhood,  to  the  widow-.  The  fear 
in  her  eyes  gave  place  to  a  smile. 

"There's  Joe!"  she  cried.  "I  do  believe 
he  is  comin'  here.  He  must  er  seen  me 
an'  followed  me.  Yes,  there  he  is  at  the 
door,  waitin'  for  me.  Good-bye,  I  must 
be  goin'  right  away." 

And  she  was  all  in  a  flutter  of  happi- 
ness as  she  rose  and  went  out  to  him. 

The  widow  followed  her.  She  carefully 
closed  the  screen  door,  again  fastened  the 
hook  and  looked  out  at  the  two  as  they 
nodded  gayly  over  their  shoulders  at  her 
and  walked  arm  in  arm  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

"He  ain't  half  good  enough  for  her," 
she  said  aloud.  "He's  knock-kneed  an' 
pigeon-toed,  but  he's  better'n  nothin.'  He'll 
kinder  do  for  a  prop.  He'll  stand  up  for 
her  agin  the  world  that's  such  a  hard 
place  for  a  pore  widder  woman." 

And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years, 
passers-by  notice  a  curly,  golden-haired 
tot,  merrily  chasing  butterflies  around  the 
lawn  enclosing  the  Widow  Powell's  cosy 
cottage.  It  is  Joe's  and  Mary's  baby,  and 
but  few  of  their  leisure  hours  are  spent 
elsewhere  than  "over  at  Mrs.  Powell's," 
who   is  still   a  widow,   though  gossipy 

neighbors  do  say  that  a  Mr.  B  ,  who 

lives  a  few  miles  up  the  road,  is  "power- 
fully attentive"  to  the  Widow  Powell,  and 
that  something  is  bound  to  come  of  it. — 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 


The  Portland  Oregonian  says  that  a 
young  mother  and  her  pretty  baby  were 
passengers  on  a  train.  An  elderly  gentle- 
man addressed  its  proud  mother.  "A  fine 
youngster  that,  madam.  I  hope  you  will 
bring  him  up  to  be  an  upright,  conscien- 
tious man."  That  will  be  a  bit  difficult," 
said  the  young  mother,  smilingly. 
"Pshaw,"  rejoined  the  elderly  gentleman. 
"  'As  a  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  in- 
clined.' "  "I  know  it,"  agreed  the  other, 
"but  this  twig  is  bent  on  being  a  girl." 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  IC8  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


City  Comforts  on  the  Farm 

Tbe  Climax  Gas  Machine 
and  Gas  Mixer 

Light  your  Home  and  Cook  with  Gas 

The  final  outcome  of  our  thirty  years 
•■xperlence  to  the  subject  of  perfecting 
an  apparatus  that  is  SIMPLE,  SAFE. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICIENT,  giv- 
ing a  gas  of  excellent  quality,  suitable 
for  rooking,  MkIiIIiik.  heating  and  Il- 
luminating, at  less  cost  than  that  of 
city  gas.  Do  away  with  the  oppressive 
heat  of  your  wood  or  coal  fires.  Re- 
duce your  labor  one-half.  Heat  your 
rooms  in  winter  with  this  simple 
method.  Better  write  to  us  at  once  for 
particulars. 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE 
WORKS 

400  Seventh  Street,  Snn  Kraoriaoo, 
Tel.:  MM.  1075. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  I'aelflc  Coaat. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  California. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  atock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pilces  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn   1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodllnger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL.  PRESS, 

420  Market  St..  Saa  Fraaclac*. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO.. 
911  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 
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Sick-Room  Hints. 


Do  not  place  the  patient's  bed  facing  a 
window,  because  even  with  the  blind 
down  the  light  is  apt  to  disturb  him.  In 
cases  of  serious  illness  all  treatments  and 
the  hours  when  the  medicines  have  been 
given  should  be  written  down,  also  any 
new  or  unusual  symptoms;  this  will  help 
the  memory  of  a  tired  nurse  and  assist 
the  doctor.  Make  a  point  of  always  read- 
ing the  label  on  the  medicine  bottle  be- 
fore pouring  out  a  dose.  A  medicine 
measure  is  much  better  than  a  teaspoon 
or  tablespoon,  as  these  differ  in  size.  If 
the  patient  is  sleeping,  do  not  disturb 
him  or  her  for  anything,  unless  the  doctor 
has  ordered  that  the  medicine  or  refresh- 
ment be  given  regularly  regardless  of 
sleep.  To  help  insure  a  good  night's  rest 
and  to  prevent  bedsores,  rub  the  entire 
back  with  methylated  spirits  or  eau-de- 
cologne  at  night.  Pour  about  a  half  tea 
spoonful  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  rub 
it  well  in  with  an  upward  stroke.  It  is 
very  refreshing  to  a  tired  back;  and  if 
the  parts  over  the  hip-bones  and  the  back 
between  the  hips  are  well  rubbed  for  Ave 
minutes  twice  a  clay,  the  patient  will  not 
have  bed-sores.  Always  serve  meals 
daintily.    If  the  toast  and  eggs  are  over- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  service  Jersey 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  from  prize-winners 
and  big  producers.  Unregistered  Jersey 
bull  calves  at  $25  eacli,  from  registered 
sires  and  choice  Jersey  cows;  dairymen's 
opportunity. 

70  acres  choicest  Mokclunme  river  bot- 
tom land,  will  produce  5  crops  alfalfa 
without  irrigation;  improvements,  2  large 
stock  barns,  house,  skimming  station, 
sheds,  Bartlett  pear  orchard. 

Gaited,  saddle,  driving  and  business 
horses. 

A  licensed  imported  German  coach  stal- 
lion. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Kentucky  saddle  stallion; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever 
brought  to  the  coast;  sired  by  the  famous 
Rex  Rose;  horse  has  7  gaits  and  is  "high 
schooled";  very  showy,  but  most  tractable, 
and  considered  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 
Can  be  seen  at  Dexter  Prince  Stables, 
Baker  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Eight  acres  good  silt  soil;  2  acres  leveled 
and  checked  for  alfalfa,  rest  suitable  for 
fruits  or  trucking;  small  plastered  house, 
good  barn  and  10-inch  well;  located  two 
miles  west  of  Willows;  price  $1600.  Ad- 
dress Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  162. 

A  NOTED  JERSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers,  herd  bull, 
heifers  and  bull  calves,  of  Golden  Fern, 
Sultane  and  St.  Lambert  blood.  None  bet- 
ter. Address  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — Place  as  foreman  or  super- 
intendent; advertiser  is  thorough  in  most 
lines  of  farming  and  fruit  growing;  ex- 
perienced in  working  all  kinds  of  labor; 
interview  solicited  in  San  Francisco.  Ad- 
dress Box  37,  Rural  Press. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


Notice  to  Stockholders 

The  regular  Anuual  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders of  the  GRANGERS'  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  240  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  Tuesday,  the  Eleventh 
day  of  June,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m„  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
for  the  consideration  and  transaction  of 
any  other  business  that  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting. 

F.  A.  SOMERS,  President. 

R.  H.  CHILDS,  Secretary. 
Dated  May  22,  1912. 


cooked  it  would  be  better  to  waste  them 
than  give  them  to  the  patient;  a  well-fed 
patient  makes  the  quickest  recovery. 
Clean  either  a  bare  or  a  carpeted  floor 
with  a  damp  cloth  wrung  from  and  well 
rinsed  in  a  bucketful  of  water.  If  the 
illness  is  contagious,  make  the  water  a 
milky  color  with  creoline;  also  dust  the 
furniture  with  a  cloth  wrung  from  this 
water.  To  change  the  under  sheet,  fold 
the  clean  sheet  into  narrow  folds,  length- 
wise. Have  the  patient  turn  on  one  side, 
unfold  the  clean  sheet,  one  fold  at  a  time, 
starting  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
rumpling  the  soiled  sheet  loose  ahead  of 
it  until  the  patient's  back  is  reached; 
then  when  the  patient  is  rolled  on  to  the 
clean,  smoothed  sheet  the  rest  of  the 
soiled  one  can  be  easily  removed,  and  the 
clean  one  smoothed  over  the  other  side  of 
the  bed. — Farm  and  Home. 


Agricultural  Review. 


(Continued  From  Page  490.) 


Protective  League  Outlines  Policy. 

The  newly  organized  Deciduous  Protec- 
tive League,  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Sacramento,  outlined  its  policy  and  in- 
structed its  secretary,  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  gather  all  data  hav- 
ing reference  to  weights  and  measures 
laws  of  other  States,  so  as  to  have  it 
available  for  those  doing  interstate  busi- 
ness; also  to  prepare  data  on  all  tariff 
questions,  so  that  the  League  will  be  in 
a  position  to  combat  immediately  any  ad- 
verse tariff  rulings.  The  committee  en- 
dorsed the  movement  toward  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  fruit  pack  and  author- 
ized the  secretary  to  continue  his  work 
along  those  lines.  The  League  decided  to 
investigate  fruit  tariff  matters,  including 
all  transportation  and  xefrigeration 
charges.  Russ  D.  Stephens  reiterated  his 
statement  recently  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commission  that  the  railroad  rates  for 
transportation  and  refrigeration  were  too 
high. 


Tulare  Dairymen  Progressive. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
growing  of  silage  crops  by  the  dairymen 
of  Tulare  county,  and  it  naturally  follows 
that  silo  construction  is  much  discussed. 
J.  T.  Raith,  who  recently  started  a  mod- 
ern dairying  ranch  near  Porterville,  gave 
the  members  of  the  Tulare  County  Dairy- 
men's Association  an  educational  address 
along  these  lines,  he  having  had  wide 
experience  both  in  silo  construction  and 
growing  silage  crops.  Burbank's  spine- 
less cactus  is  also  attracting  the  Tulare 
dairymen's  attention,  and  at  a  later  meet- 
ing Luther  Burbank  or  his  representative 
may  be  invited  to  address  the  associa- 
tion. They  also  hope  to  secure  C.  G.  Mc- 
Farland  to  give  a  talk  on  ensilage  crops. 


Development  in  Kern. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  for  the 
development  of  a  tract  of  6000  acres  in 
the  Delano  district  of  Kern  county.  Work 
is  now  progressing  in  leveling  and  check- 
ing the  land,  and  well-sinking  for  irri- 
gating the  whole  tract  has  commenced. 
One  hundred  40-acre  farms  will  shortly 
be  placed  on  the  market,  and  the  remain- 
der held  and  farmed  by  the  syndicate, 
which  is  said  to  be  composed  of  officials 
of  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  and  under 
the  management  of  R.  J.  Leavitt. 


Students  Must  Plow,  Sow  and  Reap. 

In  future,  freshmen  entering  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  will  have  to  put  in  six  months 
of  actual  work  on  the  farm  before  they 
will  be  graduated.  Students  who  have 
been  reared  on  the  farm,  however,  will  be 
excused  from  this  requirement,  but  the 


city-raised  boys  will  have  to  go  to  work. 
A  large  majority  of  the  students  enrolled 
come  from  the  cities. 


Chance  For  Trades  Display. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  for  furnishing,  with- 
out cost,  display  space  for  any  of  Pacific 
Rural  Press  advertisers  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  their  wares  that  will  interest  the 
fruit  men  and  soil  men  in  general,  at  the 
Forty-first  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Santa  Barbara,  June 
12th  to  14th. 

A  letter  addressed  to  C.  G.  Chisholm, 
chairman,  will  secure  whatever  space  is 
desired,  and  the  display  of  such  goods  is 
welcomed  by  the  committee. 

There  is  likely  to  be  over  a  thousand 
in  attendance.  All  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  will  be  there,  and 
this  is  a  class  of  men  whom  it  is  desira- 
ble to  inform  as  to  best  tools  for  horti- 
cultural work  and  best  chemicals  and  ap- 
paratus for  scale  fighting. 


Citrus  Culture  in  Tulare. 

Tulare  county  has  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
season  of  land  dealing,  90  per  cent  of 
which  has  been  in  orange  lands.  Most  of 
the  buyers  have  been  people  who  are 
going  into  the  citrus  business  themselves, 
and  are  not  land  speculators;  so  that 
a  large  acreage  has  been  planted.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  Lindsay  district 
alone  2500  acres  have  been  set  to  oranges 
this  season.  Negotiations  in  orange  lands 
are  not  now  so  brisk  on  account  of  the 


planting  season  being  over,  but  a  great 
advancement  in  the  citrus  industry  in 
the  Woodlake,  Porterville,  Ducor,  Terra 
Bella  and  other  places  along  the  east 
side  is  predicted  when  planting  season 
opens  up  again. 


State  Commission  Exchange. 

The  idea  of  having  the  State  handle  the 
farm  products  which  had  its  inception 
at  Turlock,  Stanislaus  county,  and  which 
was  noted  in  our  last  issue,  is  being  vig- 
orously put  before  the  farmers  by  can- 
vassers, who  hope  to  secure  the  necessary 
31,000  signatures  in  its  favor  in  time  to 
have  the  measure  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors of  California  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion next  November.  The  proposed  bill 
creating  the  commission  has  been  drafted 
and  copies  are  being  distributed  through- 
out the  State. 


Optimistic  Outlook  for  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Reports  from  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
state  that  the  fruit,  hay  and  grain  crops 
of  that  county  are  good.  The  haying 
commenced  last  week  and  many  grain 
tracts  in  favored  sections  will  make  as 
high  as  twelve  sacks  per  acre.  Barley 
looks  good  and  the  yield  will  be  large. 
Apples  and  almonds  never  looked  better, 
and  the  yield  also  will  be  large.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  peaches,  pears  and 
apricots.  It  wil  be  noted  in  our  weather 
record  that  San  Luis  Obispo  has  been 
favored  with  several  inches  more  rain 
than  any  other  section  except  Eureka. 


Tirestonc" 

HARD  SERVICE  on  f*/*^. 
country  roads  de-     J|  J  ^ 


man  as  the  use  of 
Firestone  Tires  because  of  the  extra 
durability  we  build  into  them. 

The  extra  expense  and  care  we  go  to  in 
making  Firestone  Tires  explains  why 
they  have  won  and  now  hold  the 
World's  Records  for  Durability  and 
Speed — and  why  they  give  you  the 
most  miles  of  service  for  each  dollar 
of  cost. 

Our  ten-year  record  of  leadership  is  proof.  In- 
vestigate before  you  buy  a  new  car  or  a  new  tire. 
Also  get  posted  on  the  economy,  convenience 
and  safety  of  Firestone  Demountable  Rims. 

Write  for  Free  Books  or  ask  any  Reliable  Dealer. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

" America' s  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 

Akron,  Ohio,  and  ail  Principal  Cities 


Make  TSrar  Own  Gas 


The  Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine  provides  the  home 
with  a  Satisfactory  Gas  Supply. 

Gas  to  Light  with — Gas  to  Cook  with — 
Gas  to  Heat  Water  for  the  Bath,  Laundry, 
Kitchen,  and  for  all  other  uses  common  to 
city  coal  gas,  at  no  greater  cost. 
Listed  in  Class  "A"  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
as  no  gasoline  is  stored  in  building,  hence  insurance  not  increased.  On 
the  market  over  forty  years.    More  than  15,000  in  daily  use.   Our  88-page 
catalog,  "Light  for  Evening  Hours,"  will  interest  you.  Write  today  for 
copy  and  names  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

"  American  Agencies,  Ltd.,  State  Agents 

608  South  Olive  Street      LOS  A  NGELES,  CALIF. 


CarWetor  wider  praiwl 


Machine  in  basement 


ALAMEDA r 
PpONEER  Carpet 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Ruga  Mode  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTEUDOCIv,  Prop., 
2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  22,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent price.s  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  Eastern  and  Northern  markets 
continue  to  decline,  and  local  prices  have 
been  shaded  somewhat  in  sympathy,  the 
demand  being  quiet  and  mostly  on  the 
jobbing  order.  Few  quotable  changes  are 
noted,  however,  California  Club  being 
lower.  Considerable  wheat  is  still  coming 
in  from  the  North. 

California  Club   $1.87%@1.92% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.90  @1.92% 

Northern  Club    1.90 

Northern  Bluestem    1.90  @1.92% 

Northern  Red    1.87% ©1.90 

BARLEY. 

The  crop  outlook  is  much  better  since 
the  rain,  and  future  prices  have  dropped 
accordingly.  The  spot  market  is  not  so 
much  affected,  though  choice  feed  is  of- 
fered slightly  below  the  last  quotations. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.85  @1.90 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

Holders  show  some  anxiety  to  reduce 
their  stocks,  and  prices  have  been  weak- 
ening for  several  days,  the  weakness  be- 
ing increased  by  the  rain.  There  is  no 
very  heavy  demand,  and  both  red  and 
white  oats  are  lower. 

Red  Feed   $1.90  @1.95 

Gray    Nominal 

White    2.00 

Rlaek   Nominal 

CORN. 

There  is  little  movement  in  this  mar- 
ket, though  some  Eastern  stock  is  com- 
ing in  all  the  time.  Eastern  yellow  is  a 
little  lower. 

Cal.  Yellow   $2.15  @2.20 

Eastern  Yellow    2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

There .  is  hardly  enough  business  at 
present  to  establish  quotations,  which  re- 
main nominally  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  #1.70 

BEANS. 

Several  changes  are  noted  this  week. 
The  recent  advance  of  Michigan  beans 
has  caused  a  strong  demand  for  large 
and  small  whites,  which  are  closely  held 
at  a  further  advance.  Stocks  on  hand 
are  estimated  at  100,000  bags  of  small 
whites  and  25,000  bags  of  large  whites, 
none  of  which  are  likely  to  be  held  over. 
In  other  lines  the  situation  is  easy,  with 
fair  stocks  and  only  moderate  demand, 
and  buyers  are  proceeding  with  caution. 
Blackeyes  are  slightly  lower,  and  should 
be  attractive  to  the  trade  at  these  prices. 
Cranberry  beans  are  higher,  being  prac- 
tically cleaned  up.  Horse  beans  are 
lower.  Pinks  are  moving  fairly  well, 
present  prices  being  attractive  to  buyers, 
while  bayos  are  dull  with  prospects  of 
a  carry-over.  Limas  move  very  slowly, 
and  with  larger  stocks  than  a  year  ago 
the  outlook  for  a  clean-up  is  doubtful. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.40  @3.50 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.65 

Cranberry  Beans    4.35  @4.50 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.90  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.35  @4.50 

Large  Hhites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas   5.75  @5.85 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS. 

Most  varieties  remain  nominal,  and 
trading  in  the  lines  quoted  is  very  light 


at  present. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  have  shown  no  change  for  some 
time,  and  local  trading  is  rather  quiet. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Rakers'  Extras    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  stood  about  the  same  for 
several  weeks,  supplies  being  about  equal 
to  local  needs.  The  top  price  of  wheat 
hay  is  lower,  as  there  is  no  hay  arriving 
which  will  bring  last  week's  price,  al- 
though a  fancy  lot  would  doubtless  bring 
a  premium.  The  only  new  hay  arriving 
here  so  far  is  a  little  first  cutting  alfalfa, 
old  alfalfa  being  cleaned  up.  While 
there  is  some  inquiry  for  alfalfa,  and 
some  movement  in  the  river  district,  local 
dairymen  are  reluctant  to  pay  present 
prices.  The  grain  hay  outlook  has  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  week's  heavy 
showers.  No  definite  reports  have  been 
received  since  the  last  rain,  but  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  hay  down 
in  various  districts  which  has  probably 
been  badly  damaged.  With  only  a  fair 
crop  in  prospect  before,  the  rain  damage, 
if  general,  may  bring  about  high  prices 
through  the  coming  season. 


Choice  Wheat   $20.00® 22.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00@19.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00®  20.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00®  20.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00®  17.00 

Alfalfa    13.00®14.50 

Stock  Hay   10.00@12.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 
A  feeling  of  easiness  has  developed  in 
several  lines,  rolled  barley  in  particular 
being  lower.  Rolled  oats  and  middlings 
have  also  been  shaded,  no  quotable  change 
being  noted  in  other  lines. 


Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00<cS20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00®28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50W45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.00@28.00 

Cracked  Corn    45.00®47.50 

Middlings    36.00®37.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   41.50 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
New  red  onions  are  coming  in  very 
freely  and  are  considerably  lower,  though 
Australian  and  Bermudas  are  held  about 
as  before.  Carload  lots  of  onions  are 
now  going  to  the  Northern  markets. 
Green  onions  are  a  little  stronger,  and 
new  garlic  has  also  taken  an  upward 
turn.  Local  garden  truck  shows  a  gen- 
eral weakness,  with  large  arrivals  in  most 
lines,  though  green  peas  are  higher.  Ar- 
rivals have  been  light  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
peas  from  the  canners.  Local  canners 
are  buying  little  asparagus  now,  however, 
and  the  market  has  broken  badly,  even 
choice  offerings  being  hard  to  clean  up. 
Cucumbers  are  lower,  though  Mexican 
tomatoes  have  advanced,  and  green  pep- 
pers are  somewhat  higher.  Summer 
squash,  string  beans  and  cabbage  are 
lower,  while  rhubarb  shows  a  narrower 
range,  receipts  of  ordinary  stock  being 


light  at  the  moment. 
Onions — 

Australian   $  5.00@  5.50 

Texas  Bermudas,  crate...  1.25@  1.50 

Red,  sack    1.00@  1.15 

Green,  box    40®  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box    2.50®  2.75 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.25®  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   70c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   8®  25c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00®  3.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.00 

Asparagus,  box    40c@  1.25 

Lettuce,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  sack   1.25®  2.00 

String  Beans,  lb   7®  9c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   65c@  1.00 


POTATOES. 
New  Early  Rose  potatoes  are  now  com- 
ing in  freely,  and  sell  at  considerably 
lower  prices  than  new  whites,  which  are 
less  abundant  and  bring  a  little  advance 
for  choice  lots.  Old  potatoes  find  a  little 
better  market,  Lompoc  stock  being  a  lit- 
tle higher,  and  Oregon  and  river  potatoes 
being  about  as  before. 


Oregon    1.25@  1.60 

River  Whites    1.25®  1.60 

Lompoc  Burbanks   2.25 

New  Potatoes,  lb   1%  2%c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  large  and  extra  hens  from 
outside  the  State  have  been  quite  large, 


causing  some  decline  in  these  lines,  and 
all  grades  of  hens  sell  about  on  a  level 
at  the  moment.  Arrivals  of  young  chick- 
ens from  nearby  points  are  also  heavy, 
and  broilers  are  lower,  though  good  fry- 


ers are  fairly  strong. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10    @12  c 

Young  Roosters    18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 


BUTTER. 

Prices  remain  on  about  the  same  level 
as  last  week,  only  slight  fluctuations  be- 
ing noted.  There  is  a  steady  shipping 
movement  to  Northern  markets,  leaving 
little  surplus  for  local  storage  operators 
and  keeping  prices  comparatively  high. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...25V.  25     25     26     26%  26". 
Firsts   241/i  24%  24%  24%  25%  25% 

EGGS. 

No  marked  change  is  noted  in  either 
prices  or  conditions.  Seconds  continue 
plentiful  and  weak,  though  pullets  are 
firm  and  less  in  evidence  than  for  some 
time.  The  storage  movement  continues 
active. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...21      20%  20'/.  21      21  21 

Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  18 

Seconds  ..16      16     16     16     16  16 
Selected 

Pullets. ..17%.  17%  17%  17%  17%  17% 
CHEESE. 

All  California  grades  are  fairly  firm, 
with  moderate  arrivals,  though  the  only 
improvement  in  quoted  values  is  on  Mon- 


terey cheese. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13%c 

Firsts    13  C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@16  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  heavy  showers  early  in  the  week 
caused  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  arrivals 
of  strawberries,  and  everything  that 
comes  in  finds  a  ready  market  at  consid- 
erably higher  prices.  Arrivals  of  rasp- 
berries are  still  irregular  and  prices  are 
unsettled.  A  few  loganberries  have  been 
sold  lately  at  about  60c  per  drawer.  Black 
cherries  are  now  coming  in,  but  are  still 
a  little  scarce  and  bring  fairly  good 
prices,  though  white  cherries  are  slow 
and  rather  easy  in  price.  The  rain  may 
bring  in  considerable  damaged  stock  in 
the  next  few  days.  Apricots  from  near 
the  Mexican  line  are  still  coming  in,  and 
bring  high  prices,  though  not  as  high  as 
last  week.  A  few  Mexican  cantaloupes 
have  been  sold  at  extreme  prices.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  apples. 


Strawberries — 

Large  varieties,  chest  $  5.00®  7.00 

Longworth,  chest    6.00®  9.00 

Raspberries,  crate   1.50®  1.75 

Gooseberries,  drawer    40®  60c 

Apples — 

Newtown,  box    75c@  1.35 

Cherries — 

Black,  drawer    85c@  1.35 

White    40®  75c 

Apricots,  crate    1.75®  2.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices 
for  either  spot  or  new  crop  goods,  and 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  vari- 
ous reports  regarding  underlying  condi- 
tions of  the  market.  The  spot  market  is 
not  especially  active,  but  there  is  a  little 
better  jobbing  movement  throughout  the 
country,  especially  on  prunes,  of  which 
a  few  round  lots  have  been  sold.  A  good 
many  packers  are  said  to  have  sold  short 
on  several  lines  and  are  finding  difficulty 
in  covering  on  a  profitable  basis.  The 
larger  cities  appear  to  be  fairly  well 
supplied  with  spot  goods,  and  are  hold- 
ing off  in  regard  to  futures,  though  the 
larger  packers  do  not  look  for  any  lower 
prices  and  are  buying  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  quoted.  Packers  re- 
port heavy  sales  of  future  apricots  and 
peaches  for  Europe,  though  a  fairly  good 
crop  is  expected.  The  output  of  peaches 
is  uncertain,  the  crop  outlook  being  good, 
though  much  of  the  crop  may  be  shipped 
green.    Large  purchases  of  new  sweat- 


box  raisins  are  being  made  at  3c.  The 
European  prune  crop  is  short,  and  this 
will  probably  affect  prices  later  in  the 
season.  Meanwhile  both  packers  and 
growers  are  inclined  to  await  develop 
ments.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "A  generally  steady  to  firm 
tone  is  noted  in  the  market  for  most 
varieties  of  California  fruits  on  the  spot, 
though  there  is  no  great  amount  of  busi- 
ness passing  in  any  line,  and  speculative 
interest  is  lacking.  Raisins  seem  to  be 
about  the  only  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  firmness.  There  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  them,  and  in  the  seedless 
varieties  Sultanas  are  much  unsettled  and 
weak,  owing  to  pressure  in  some  quar- 
ters to  reduce  holdings.  Offerings  of 
unbleached  are  not  openly  made  below 
6c,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  but  it  is 
understood  that  bids  of  5-r(c  would  be 
favorably  received  by  some  holders.  Snot 
Coast  seeded  raisins  are  to  be  had  at 
6c  for  fancy  on  the  spot,  though  some 
sellers  yet  decline  to  consider  that  price. 
Because  of  the  firm  attitude  of  the  grow- 
ers in  holding  out  for  3c  sweatbox  on 
new  crop,  the  packers'  market  for  future 
seeded  raisins  on  the  Coast  is  somewhat 
firmer,  and  6c  f.  o.  b.  Fresno  on  fancy 
for  first  half  October  and  5%c  for  Orto 
ber-November  shipment,  1912  crop,  sell- 
er's option,  seem  to  be  the  best  that  can 
be  done.  Spot  prunes  are  firm,  but  the 
strength  of  the  market  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  larger  sizes,  of  which  40s 
are  given  the  preference  by  most  buyers 
as  for  some  time  past.  Peaches  are 
steady  on  the  spot  and  firm  for  future 
delivery  out  of  the  new  crop,  but  there 
are  few  sales,  according  to  current  re- 
port. Future  apricots,  on  the  strength 
of  export  orders  and  some  demand  from 
the  interior,  are  firm,  but  the  Eastern 
trade  is  showing  little  interest,  through 
the  spot  market  here,  in  sympathy  with 
the  stronger  reports  on  the  situation  in 


new  crop." 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  6«.'.®  7  c 

Apricots    8  '(ft  9  c 

Figs    2    @  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches  '   fi    ®  6%C 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4'4c 

Pears    5    @s  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5%®  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    i'-Yttt  .",  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8%c 

Peaches,  per  lb   5  c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4  c 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    3  c 

Sultanas    3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Eastern  markets  are  still  sagging  on 
California  oranges  and  lemons,  owing 
mainly  to  poor  quality  of  fruit  received. 
The  expected  higher  prices  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  navel  crop  will  hardly  be 
realized,  and  the  present  offerings  of 
from  $1.60  to  $2.10  for  the  best  grades 
f.  o.  b.  California  is  about  the  limit 
that  will  be  paid.  Valencias  will  com- 
mence moving  soon,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  prices  will  average  about  $2.50  and 
$3  f.  0.  b. 

At  the  auction  held  Monday.  May  20th, 
at  New  York,  47  cars  of  navels  were  sold, 
and  while  the  offerings  were  somewhat 
better  on  best  grades,  yet  sales  did  not 
reach  beyond  the  $3.05  mark.  Most  of 
the  fruit  brought  from  $1.60  to  $2.80  per 
box.  Lemons  were  down  to  $1.75  and 
$1.40  per  box.  On  the  same  date  at  Phila 
delphia,  California  navels  sold  for  $1.20 
up  to  $2.30,  and  lemons  $2.35  to  $3.05. 
Florida  oranges  in  this  market  ranged 
from  $1.70  to  $4.05. 

Total  shipments  from  southern  Califor- 
nia to  Monday,  May  20th,  were  20.37S 
cars  of  oranges  and  2904  cars  of  lemons. 
Total  shipments  from  northern  and  cen- 
tral California  to  the  same  date  were 
3921  cars. 

At  San  Francisco.  Mexican  limes  are 
higher,  but  other  citrus  fruits  remain 
steady  at  former  quotations.  The  de- 
mand for  oranges  is  fair  for  this  time 
of  year,  arrivals  being  about  up  to  the 


recent  average  and  ample  for  all  require- 
ments. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00®  2.50 

Choice   1.50W  l.tfl 

Tangerines    1.000  1.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50(7?  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50 f?  4  50 

Choice   2.5flf?  3.ni 

Standard    1.50<ff  2  on 

Limes    5.50ffj  6.00 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  crop  outlook  for  new  walnuts  so 
far  is  good,  and  the  conditions  to  be  ex- 
pected should  be  pretty  well  established 
within  a  few  weeks.  Spot  offerings  re- 
ceive little  attention,  h.  fair  crop  of  al- 
monds is  expected,  and  with  some  Euro- 
pean crops  reported  short,  the  outlook 
for  prices  is  good. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18^c 

I  X  L    171,4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16M>c 

Drakes    14i/>c 

Languedoc    14'/ic 

Hardshells    8    @  8M>c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12V.C 

No.  2    10  "c 

Budded    16y2c 

HONEY. 

The  higher  grades  are  now  entirely 
nominal,  and  the  best  amber  extracted 
is  in  fair  demand.  Buyers,  however,  are 
waiting  for  the  new  crop. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted)  water  white   Nominal 

Amber    7    @  9  c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  present  movement  is  limited,  and 
prices  stand  as  for  some  time  past. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   26    @28  c 

*  HOPS. 

There  has  not  been  much  business  in 
this  State  of  late,  prices  for  both  spot 
and  future  hops  being  about  as  before. 
Several  new  contracts  in  Oregon  are  re- 
ported at  25c,  and  one  at  22 MjC.  Some 
of  the  leading  California  operators  are 
setting  out  a  large  acreage. 

1911  crop   35@42  c 

1912  crop   25@27i/>c 


Live  Stock. 

All  classes  of  cattle  are  lower,  as  many 
California  shippers  are  now  sending  their 
cattle  to  market  from  the  ranges,  reliev- 
ing the  scarcity  which  has  been  noted  for 
some  time  past.  The  local  market  is 
rather  quiet,  and  dressed  mutton  is  lower. 
About.  55,000  head  of  sheep  from  Santa 
Cruz  Island  have  been  sold  by  the  Caire 
estate,  many  of  them  being  taken  for 
the  city  markets  and  the  rest  bought  by 
Nevada  ranchers.  Some  large  lots  of 
sheep  have  also  been  shipped  from  north- 
ern California. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5    @  5V2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4%@  5  c 

No.  2    4    @  4V2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2@  3%c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5y>@6  c 

Heavy    4y2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7y»c 

100  to  150  lbs   7iic 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....    5    @  5^c 

Ewes   4y4@  4%c 

Lambs    5y2@  5%c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers   :   10y2c 

Cows    9y2@10  c 

Heifers    9y2@10  c 

Veal,  large   *.   11  @liy2c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9y2@10y.c 

Ewes    8y2@  9y2c 

Spring  Lambs    11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

The  market  remains  very  firm,  with  a 
further  advance  in  prospect.  There  is  a 
strong  demand,  with  light  supplies,  and 
record  prices  are  expected  during  the 
summer. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12y2c 

Medium    12  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  liy2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  liy2c 

Kip    14  c 

Veal    18  c 

Calf  . ..,   18  c 

Dry—  . 

Dry  Hides    19y2@20y2c 

Dry  Bulls    17  ¥2  c 

Drv  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 
Lambs    35®  50c 


WOOL. 

The  California  wool  market  is  a  little 
stronger,  growers  being  inclined  to  hold 
out  for  fair  prices.  Quite  a  lot  of  wool 
has  been  moved  in  Tehama  county  at 
15  to  17y>c.  The  best  seven  months' 
northern  wool  is  quoted  a  little  higher. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  (S)12'/..c 

7  months    10    @14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y>c 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

Buyers  from  the  country  are  less  in 
evidence  than  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
ordinary  stock  appears  to  be  in  some- 
what less  demand.  While  current  offer- 
ings still  receive  plenty  of  attention,  buy- 
ers are  turning  toward  the  more  desira- 
ble classified  types,  and  full  prices  are 
realized  only  for  chunks  and  drafters, 
which  will  doubtless  be  the  strong  fea- 
ture of  the  summer  market. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(5)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  1100150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  20,  1912. 

During  the  last  week  several  thousand 
boxes  of  cherries  have  been  shipped  from 
the  State,  both  via  ordinary  express  and 
also  under  pony  refrigerator.  Since  last 
Monday  quite  a  few  carloads  have  also 
been  made  up  from  Sacramento,  Placer 
county  points,  Vacaville  and  Suisun.  The 
first  car  sold  today  in  Chicago  for  $4,131. 
This  was  a  less  than  carload  shipment, 
containing  about  1500  boxes. 

More  pony  refrigerators  are  being  used 
this  year  by  the  shippers  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  result  being  very  satisfactory, 
as  the  fruit,  when  properly  iced,  arrives 
in  excellent  condition  and  realizes  very 
fancy  prices. 

Knights  Early  Black  are  about  cleaned 
up,  and  Tartarians  are  moving  in  fairly 
liberal  quantities,  but  owing  to  the  rain 
of  Sunday  night  and  Monday,  shipments 
will  be  held  up  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  crop  of 
this  variety  will  be  cut  down. 

Royal  Annes  will  be  moving  in  about 
a  week.  This  variety  is  very  heavy  this 
season,  but  the  fruit  is  not  very  large. 

Apricots  are  coming  in,  a  few  crates 
at  a  time,  but  will  hardly  be  moving  in 
car  lots  before  the  first  of  June.  The 
fruit  is  exceptionally  clean  and  well  sized, 
the  crop  being  about  80  per  cent. 

We  are  hearing  quite  a  few  complaints 
of  the  pears  dropping  on  the  Sacramento 
river  and  also  in  Placer  county.  The 
crop  of  Bartletts  is  estimated  at  about 
75,000  boxes  short  of  last  year's  ship- 
ments on  the  Sacramento  river.  The  can- 
ners  are  offering  from  $25  to  $40  per 
ton,  but  the  growers  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  contract  under  $40.  If  the  drop 
continues  throughout  this  week,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  canners  will  have  to 
pay  from  $40  to  $45  per  ton. 

Clings  are  light  in  Placer  county,  but 
are  reported  fairly  heavy  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

All  varieties  of  grapes  are  showing  up 
well,  remarkably  free  from  mildew, 
though  Tokays  around  Lodi  and  Acampo 
will  not  be  as  heavy  as  the  crop  was  last 
season. 

The  markets  on  cherries  during  the 
past  week  were  as  follows: 

Chicago— Knights  Early  Black,  $2.05@ 
$4.30;  Purple  Guigne,  $1.50@3.50;  Chap- 
mans,  $1.05(5)4.75;  Black  Tartarians,  $1.30 
@4.85;  Rockports,  $1.25(5)2.90;  Advance, 
55c@$4.15;  Governor  Wood,  $1.60(5)2.85. 

New  York  —  Knights  Early  Black, 
$2.62y@7.37y. ;  Purple  Guignes,  $2.12y2 
@6.75;  Chapmans,  $3.50(5)4.25;  Black  Tar- 
tarians, $1.27y2@7.75;  Rockports,  $2.25@ 
3.121/. ;  Advance,  $2.00(5)4.25;  Burbanks, 
$3.00@3.27y2. 

Philadelphia  —  Knights  Early  Black, 
$3.75.   

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  letter  from  F.  C.  Willson,  of  the 
Encinal  Nurseries  at  Sunnyvale,  states 
that  hundreds  of  little  Willson  Wonder 


walnut  trees  loaded  with  .embryo  nuts 
made  a  fine  sight  in  his  nursery  this 
spring.  Every  tree  that  was  grafted  a 
year  ago,  from  less  than  one  foot  high 
up,  was  loaded.  As  these  trees  could 
not  be  irrigated,  and  there  is  not  much 
moisture  in  the  ground,  most  of  the  lit- 
tle nuts  were  removed  in  order  that  the 
trees  could  have  the  best  chance  for 
growth.  This  new  variety  of  walnut  trees 
are  "wonders." 


The  sixth  edition  of  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them"  is  now  ready 
for  distribution;  in  fact,  our  mailing  de- 
partment has  been  very  busy  this  week 
sending  out  large  quantities  of  them. 
The  new  book  is  right  up  to  date,  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  at 
the  price  of  $3  per  copy,  postpaid,  is  sure 
to  be  prized  by  all  who  secure  it.  Send 
us  your  orders  today. 


We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  letter 
this  week  from  Charles  Willard  Coe,  of 
the  Rancho  San  Felipe,  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty, in  which  he  promises  soon  to  write 
for  publication  a  historical  sketch  of 
ranch  life  in  California.  Mr.  Coe's  father 
was  a  pioneer  horticultrist  and  the  first 
shipper  of  California  products  to  Europe 
and  the  Orient.  The  article  proposed  by 
Mr.  Coe  will  be  interesting  to  the  pio- 
neers and  valuable  to  the  newer  ranch- 
ers. Mr.  Coe  says  his  father  subscribed 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at  its  incep- 
tion and  that  he  has  continued  taking 
the  paper  to  this  time. 


O.  Harris  &  Sons,  of  Harris,  Missouri, 
have  placed  an  advertisement  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  regarding  their 
Herefords.  This  herd,  as  maintained  by 
Mr.  Harris,  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  a  leading  factor  in  the  great  shows 
in  the  Middle  West.  Two  of  their  herd 
bulls,  Repeater  and  Gay  Lad,  6th,  have 
both  achieved  the  honor  of'  being  the 
Grand  Champions  of  the  breed  in  this 
country.  Last  year  was  a  marvel  in 
achievement;  their  show  herd,  which  was 
all  bred  on  Mr.  Harris'  farm  except  one, 
swept  everything  in  sight  at  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  great  shows  in  the  Middle  West. 
Last  fall  Mr.  Harris  shipped  a  car  of 
Herefords  to  Honolulu,  and  anyone  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  shipment 
when  it.  passed  through  San  Francisco 
knows  the  quality  of  the  stock  which 
can  be  expected  to  come  from  this  great 
breeding  establishment.  Mr.  Harris  is 
an  excellent  judge  of  live  stock  and  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  business. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  among  his 
fellow-breeders  and  his  integrity  is  above 
reproach.  Any  of  our  readers  in  need  of 
good  Herefords  should  correspond  with 
Mr.  Harris,  and  if  anyone  places  an  or- 
der with  him  they  can  depend  upon  get- 
ting absolutely  what  is  ordered. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  ON  DAIRYING  FREE 

"Business  Dairying"  is  the  title  of  a 
very  valuable  book  published  by  The 
Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  which  we  earnest- 
ly advise  all  interested  in  making  more 
profit  from  their  cows  to  send  for.  We 
were  actually  surprised  to  find  so  much 
real,  valuable  information  on  dairying  as 
is  contained  in  this  book.  For  instance, 
it  gives  a  number  of  rations  that  have 
proven  especially  good;  "what  a  good 
dairy  cow  will  do  when  properly  fed 
and  cared  for";  "stable  hints  and  sugges- 
tions"; "how  to  increase  the  selling  value 
of  cream";  "churning,  working  and  pack- 
ing butter";  and  many  other  very  essen- 
tial articles  in  connection  with  dairying. 

We  therefore  urge  our  readers  to  write 
for  a  copy  now  before  the  supply  becomes 
exhausted,  for  we  predict  that  the  demand 
for  this  book  must  be  phenomenal.  In 
writing,  state  how  many  cows  you  are 
milking;  whether  you  own  a  cream  sep- 
arator, and  if  so,  what  make  and  capac- 
ity. Address  the  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  be  sure  to  mention 
this  paper. 

POULTRY  PROVENDER. 

The  old  established  poultry  supply 
firm,  The  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  hit  on  the  plan  of  issuing 
a  colored  chart  showing  just  what  in- 
gredients are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
their  poultry  feeds;  the  correct  propor- 
tion to  use,  and  the  purpose  each  ingredi- 
ent serves.  A  postal  card  addressed  to 
the  firm  will  bring  you  one  of  the  charts 
and  you  can  mix  for  yourself  if  conveni- 
ent. By  referring  to  their  announcement 
on  the  poultry  page,  it  will  be  seen  that 
tbeir  plant  is  open  to  anyone  wishing 
to  see  the  feeds  prepared. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  MANUAL.  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
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Forty-second  Yea( 


Lupines  As  Stock-Poisoning  Plants. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Dr.  H.  M.  HALL,  Botanist  of  University  Experiment  Station. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  stockmen  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  allowing  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals to  feed  on  lupines  or  lupine  hay. 
Some  will  positively  assert  that  the 
plants  are  fatally  poisonous  and  are  to 
be  avoided  under  all  circumstances ; 
others  will  be  equally  certain  that,  far 
from  being  poisonous,  lupines  provide 
valuable  forage  and  hay,  and  cases  will 
be  cited  where  they  have  been  fed  for 
years  without  injurious  results. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  the  fact  that  lupines  may  be 
either  poisonous  or  harmless,  depend- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  the  plant  at 
the  time  of  feeding,  for  the  poisonous 
property  resides  mostly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  seed,  while  the  rest  of  the  plant 
is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  No  harm 
will  result,  therefore,  if  plants  are  fed 
before  the  seed  is  matured,  or  if  the 
lupines  are  gathered  or  browsed  upon 
after  the  pods  have  fully  ripened  and 
the  seeds  have  shattered  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  plants  with  plump  pods, 
each  with  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  seeds,  are 
dangerous  and  to  be  avoided. 

The  details  of  lupine  poisoning  were 
first  worked  out  in  America  by  V.  K 
Chestnut  and  E.  V.  Wilcox,  who  de- 
scribed their  investigations  in  detail  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Botany,  Bulletin  No.  26. 
entitled  "Stock  Poisoning  Plants  of 
Montana."  One  of  the  most  convincing 
experiences  cited  in  this  report  is  the 
poisoning  by  a  lupine  known  as  Lupin- 
us  sericeus,  as  follows:  "The  most  ex- 
tensive losses  of  sheep  from  feeding 
hay  occurred  in  the  Judith  basin.  In 
all  cases  the  hay,  a  part  of  which  had 
been  left  unfed,  was  examined,  and 
found  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
lupine  (Lupinus  sericeus),  with  full 
pods  containing  ripe  seeds.  At  one 
ranch  on  Sage  creek  two  tons  of  lupine 
hay  was  fed  to  a  band  of  2000  sheep, 
with  the  result  that  700  of  these  sheep 
died  within  a  period  of  forty-eight 
hours.  In  this  case  the  feeder  did  not 
believe  at  first  that  the  lupine  was  the 
cause  of  poisoning.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  show  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
he  tried  the  experiment  of  feeding 
about  200  pounds  of  lupine  to  50  sheep 
from  another  band.  Some  of  these 
sheep  fell  dead  before  finishing  their 
meal,  and  altogether  28  died  within  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours.  As  oc- 
casion arose  the  remaining  portions  of  the  lupine  hay  was  applied  to 
other  purposes.    A  small  quantity  was  used  as  a  covering  for  a  lamb 


Fig.  1.  A  branch  of  lupine  (Lupinus  leucophyllus)  with  forming  pods  on 
the  upper  left  hand.  In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  is  seen  an  old  stalk 
with  five  pods  from  which  the  seeds  have  shattered  out,  the  two  valves 


of  each  pod 
of  Agr.). 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  2.    Leaf  of  lupine  showing  five  leaflets. 

Fig.  3.    Leaf  of  clover.    Leaflets  arranged  as  in  lupine,  but  fewer  of  them. 
Fig.  4.    Leaf  of  lotus.    Most  loco  weeds  and  wild  peas  have  their  leaflets 
arranged  on  this  same  general  plan. 


shed  in  the  following  spring.  During  a  windstorm  a  part  of  it  was  blown 
off  on  the  ground  and  eaten  by  a  number  of  rams,  three  of  which  died." 

Various  other  cases  of  poisoning  are  cited  by  these  investigators  show- 
ing that  lupines  in  the  seeding  state  are  extremely  poisonous  and  re- 
sponsible for  many  deaths.    In  one  in- 
stance 1900  sheep  out  of  a  band  of  3000 
were  lost  in  a  single  night. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that 
not  all  kinds  of  lupines  are  poison- 
ous, certain  species  being  free  from  in- 
jurius  substances  even  in  the  seeds. 
This  point  has  not  been  fully  investi- 
gated, but  so  far  as  we  know,  no  species 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  entirely 
innocent,  while  many  sorts,  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  are  known  to 
cause  poisoning.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
visable for  stockmen  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  any  and  all  species  and 
to  use  them,  either  for  forage  or  as  hay, 
only  when  they  are  known  to  be  free 
from  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  pods. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  lupine 
poisoning  in  sheep  is  given  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  Pammel  in  his  "Manual  of  Poison- 
ous Plants,"  as  follows:  "The  disease 
appears  in  either  the  acute  or  the 
chronic  form,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  poison  ingested.  These  two 
forms  have  been  experimentally  repro- 
duced by  giving  carefully  regulated 
amounts  of  lupinotoxin.  In  the  acute 
form  the  disease  appears  suddenly. 
There  is  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  hurried 
and  difficult  breathing,  rapid  pulse, 
stupor,  vertigo,  and  not  infrequently 
swelling  of  the  lips,  ears  or  face.  The 
initial  temperature  may  be  as  high  as 
104°  to  106°  F.,  but  is  intermittent  and 
gradually  falls  just  before  death.  The 
pulse  may  reach  130  per  minute  and 
the  respirations  100.  A  bloody  froth 
may  issue  from  the  nostrils.  Icterus, 
which  may  be  detected  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  the  urine,  usually  appears  on 
the  second  or  third  day.  In  certain 
eases  Hi  is  latter  symptom  fails  to  mani- 
fest itself  and  therefore  is  not  constant. 
There  is  grinding  of  the  teeth  and 
sometimes  trismus.  The  animal  appar- 
ently prefers  the  recumbent  position, 
extends  the  head  on  the  ground  and 
seems  oblivious  to  all  surroundings.  At 
first  there  is  constipation,  the  faeces 
being  hard  and  scanty  and  covered 
with  yellow  mucous.  Later  diarrhoea 
may  set  in  and  the  excreta  be  tinged 
with  blood,  giving  them  a  dark  brown 
color.  Emaciation  develops  rapidly. 
In  case  of  recovery  the  symptoms  grad- 
ually abate  and  improvement  takes 
place  slowly.  Cachexia  is  a  common 
sequel.  In  the  chronic  form  the  symp- 
toms are  not  so  violent.  Jaundice  may 
be  entirely  absent  and  emaciation  and  anemia  may  be  the  chief  signs. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  RURAL  PRESS  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  May  28,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal  Maxi-j  Mini- 
loDate.  mum.  mum. 

Eureka  

.63 

37.83 

44.75 

64 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.78 

16  21 

24.48 

88 

48 

Sacramento  

.59 

8  96 

19  V.l 

90 

46 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.12 

l:;  25 

22  C4 

75 

50 

San  Jose  

.37 

10.12 

16  65 

84 

44 

.16 

7  33 

9.52 

92 

44 

Independence... 

00 

2  80 

9.38 

90 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.11 

17.12 

20  33 

94 

42 

.10 

11.60 

15  54 

80 

52 

San  Diego  

.04 

10.59 

9.95 

68 

52 

The  Week. 

The  rains  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press 
brought  the  San  Francisco  seasonal  rainfall  up 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal,  and  probably 
this  is  about  the  ratio  in  which  the  two  stand  in 
the  State  as  a  whole.  Since  then  we  have  trav- 
ersed about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  State 
twice,  in  part  by  different  routes,  and  our  con- 
clusion is  that  we  never  saw  the  State  look  better 
with  the  normal  amount  of  water  than  it  looks 
this  year  with  two-thirds  of  it.  This  aspect  is, 
of  course,  not  due  to  less  water,  but  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  it.  coupled  with  the  cool  air  and  heavy 
skies  of  the  last  month,  which  have  made  for 
conservation.  When  one  thinks,  then,  how  much 
can  be  done  with  less  water,  by  the  natural  man- 
ner of  its  coming  and  by  the  natural  prevention 
of  its  waste  in  the  air,  the  suggestion  is  powerful 
that  the  man  who  farms  with  intelligence  can  add 
so  much  to  nature's  economy  by  timely  and  ade- 
quate cultivation  that  he  has  really  the  power  to 
banish  the  fear  of  a  dry  year  from  his  own  en- 
terprise, at  least.  How  long  it  will  be  before  Cali- 
fornia farmers  really  free  themselves  from  this 
worry  cannot  be  told;  but  it  will  not  be  soon. 
So  long  as  a  man  can  drive  obliviously  past  the 
demonstrations  which  his  neighbor's  fields,  or  pos- 
sibly even  his  own,  throw  on  his  eyes  this  year, 
it  is  evident  he  is  not  quick  to  learn.  We  see 
in  nearly  all  places  fields  of  wheat  or  barley 
which  have  not  risen  much  above  the  foxtail,  while 
adjoining  are  other  fields  which  are  heading  well 
at  fair  height  or  are  even  lodging  with  heavy 
Growth.  The  former  was  evidently  scratched  in 
too  late  on  land  which  lost  moisture  for  half  a 
year  previously  by  unarrested  evaporation  and 
which  could  not  hold  on  to  moisture  enough  this 
year  for  the  plant  to  use  as  it  needed  it.  The 
latter  was  in  most  cases,  probably,  a  well-worked 
summer  fallow  which  never  became  dry  below 
and  which  could  therefore  keep  the  plant  working 
well  with  the  rain  as  it  came  in  small  amounts. 


One  would  think  that  fruit-growers  at  least  would 
know  enough  to  keep  the  land  in  moisture-hold-, 
ing  condition  in  such  a  year,  when  there  lias 
hardly  been  a  time  when  teams  could  not  work 
well,  but  we  have  seen  large  acreages  where  noth- 
ing has  been  done  yet  but  shallow  plowing  of 
centers,  and  the  tree-rows  still  untouched  and 
weed-covered.  Of  course,  the  contrast  is  not  far 
away  in  adjacent  acreages  of  orchard  most  ad- 
mirably worked,  and  the  trees  and  vines  showing 
by  their  foliage  that  they  have  ample  moisture 
and  are  likely  to  have,  by  the  same  sign,  until 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  It  is  a  good  year  for  soil 
sermons — in  fact,  they  preach  themselves  all  along 
the  highways. 

The  Cloud  Over  a  Wet  Town. 

It  does  not  pertain  directly  to  the  weather, 
but  wc  must  record  an  observation  on  the  menace 
which  overhangs  a  wet  town  in  a  rural  district. 
We  do  not  urge  prohibition,  for  there  are  many 
other  preachers  doing  that,  and  our  readers  have 
plenty  of  convictions  of  their  own.  Recent  ob- 
servations have,  however,  shown  us  very  clearly 
that  there  is  portending  evil  for  a  wet  town  in 
a  dry  district.  We  have  been  on  trains  which 
carried  scores  of  railing,  cursing  thrist-victims 
from  the  dry  districts  they  had  traversed  to  un- 
load them  in  the  gin-town  and  which  gathered  up 
other  scores  of  well-soaked  rioters  who  turned  the 
cars  into  pandemonium  until  they  were  assisted 
to  alight  at  the  various  dry  places  from  which  they 
had  been  previously  carried  to  the  gin  center  by 
earlier  trains  running  toward  it.  We  recently 
ran  through  several  wet  places  in  dry  districts 
in  the  interior  valleys  and  saw  the  same  things 
in  widely  separated  counties.  One  bunch  of  be- 
fuddled thirst  tourists  who  were  awkwardly  navi- 
gating crafts  with  compartments  flooded  with  al- 
cohol, entered  the  dry  territory  boasting  of  hav- 
ing twelve  quarts  of  whisky  to  breed  riot  in  the 
district  in  which  its  sale  or  gift  was  forbidden. 
If  such  things  as  we  heard  and  saw  are  continued, 
it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  the  railroads  to 
police  their  cars  for  the  protection  of  passengers 
from  insult  and  even  from  danger  by  flying  emp- 
ties which  their  drainers  like  to  shy  about  as 
tokens  of  their  prowess.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  system  of  local  option  which  is  now  being 
applied  makes  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  commu- 
nities. At  present  it  seems  to  be  bringing  the 
demon  into  greater  display  in  public  places,  be- 
cause of  its  invasion  of  means  of  public  travel, 
and  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  injure  the  State 
by  giving  travelers  the  idea  that  California  is 
prevalently  given  to  the  worst  types  of  drunken- 
ness. How  far  this  public  curse  will  go,  and  how 
long  it  will  last,  we  do  not  know,  but  at  present 
it  is  the  worst  we  ever  saw  in  a  great  many 
years  of  extended  travel  within  State  lines.  One 
thing  seems  clear  enough:  that,  as  things  are  go- 
ing, wet  spots  in  dry  districts  will  soon  be  so 
flooded  with  the  loudest,  coarsest  vice  that  they 
cannot  be  long  habitable  by  decent  people.  Wom- 
en and  children  will  not  be  safe  on  the  streets, 
for  the  disorderly  will  cover  the  whole  territory 
of  the  smaller  towns.  Investments  for  residence 
and  honorable  business  will  cease,  for  such  a  town 
will  be  avoided  as  a  plague-spot.  And  what  does 
a  wet  town  get  in  return  for  its  own  destruction  ? 
We  heard  that  in  one  such  town,  one  of  the  many 
saloons  in  which  formerly  a  single  dispenser  could 
handle  the  stuff,  there  were  now  five  barkeepers 
employed  and  money  was  coming  in  so  fast  that 
the  cash  register  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the 
money  thrown  into  a  box  under  the  bar.  The 
town's  business  must  have  been  wonderfully  stim- 
ulated, no  doubt,  but  what  good  does  such  busi- 
ness do  a  town? 


California's  Reputation  at  Stake. 

Really,  however,  this  is  a  much  more  important 
matter  than  the  destruction  of  a  few  towns  ami 
the  removal  of  their  best  people  to  adjacent  places 
which  are  more  careful  of  their  reputation  for 
decent-living  conditions.  It  endangers  the  fame 
of  the  State.  Of  what  use  will  be  the  energetic 
and  expensive  efforts  being  made  to  convince  the 
world  that  California  is  the  best  place  for  homes 
and  investment.'  Why  should  our  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  work  so  hard  to 
Secure  appreciation  for  California,  when  approach- 
ing strangers  are  to  be  repelled  by  such  flagrant 
demonstrations  of  debauchery  as  they  are  apt  to 
encounter  on  the  very  railway  trains  which  they 
enter  to  reach  the  good,  moral  atmosphere  which 
we  pride  ourselves  upon?  California  is  now  im- 
pressing the  world  as  never  before.  It  has  taken 
decades  of  good  work  in  development  efforts  and 
investments  to  secure  the  world's  attention.  Is 
it  reasonable  that  to  secure  to  a  few  people  their 
right  to  ruin  themselves  we  shall  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  all  the  others  to  build  up  the  State? 
Whatever  other  motives  there  may  be  urged,  it 
is  certainly  the  worst  lack  of  business  sense  to 
allow  such  things  as  we  have  recently  seen  to  con- 
tinue. Thousands  of  people  are  now  entering  the 
State,  to  enjoy  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  de- 
lights and  the  opportunities  of  California  and  of 
which  their  conceptions  are  true.  And  these  are 
people,  in  many  instances,  who  know  the  whole 
world  and  therefore  choose  intelligently.  Note 
the  decision  of  Lady  Clifton  Robinson,  widow  of 
the  man  who  was  knighted  in  London  because  of 
his  achievements  in  connection  with  underground 
and  other  transit  lines  in  London — an  honored 
member  of  the  aristocracy  of  efficiency  to  which 
all  men  give  honor.  Lady  Robinson  reached  Cali- 
fornia last  week  and,  to  an  interviewing  reporter, 
said:  "I  love  America  and  Americans,  and  I 
really  feel  that  I  am  an  American,  having  been 
here  so  many  times.  I  have  traveled  around  the 
globe  four  times  and  been  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  but  I  can  say  that  none  pleased  me 
so  much  as  California.  In  deciding  to  take  up 
my  residence  here,  I  have  folowed  my  own  inclin- 
ations and  the  wishes  of  friends."  It  is  presumed 
that  Lady  Robinson  will  take  up  a  large  estate 
in  southern  California.  But  what  will  Lady  Rob- 
inson think  if  she  is  jostled  when  alighting  from 
the  train  by  a  bunch  of  local  bums  returning  in 
riot  from  a  wet  town  to  a  peaceful  rural  district 
which  has  done  everything  it  can  do  to  protect 
itself  and  to  protect  its  friends?  And  is  it  less 
important  to  protect  our  own  women  than  to  safe- 
guard Lady  Robinson?  Certainly  not.  The  in- 
stance is  simply  chosen  for  emphasis.  It  should 
not  be  necessary. 

Our  Prune  Prominence. 

All  interested  in  fruit-growing  should  study  the 
census  statement  on  another  page  showing  the 
leadership  of  California  in  the  item  of  plums  and 
prunes.  This  detailed  statement  of  California's 
position  in  this  fruit  is  supplementary  to  the 
statement  in  last  week's  issue  in  which  all  our 
leading  commercial  fruits  are  set  forth  in  their 
relative  commercial  importance.  It  clearly  sug- 
gests the  fact,  which  might  be  overlooked,  that 
our  pomological  prominence  and  prospect  do  not 
rest  upon  any  single  fruit,  nor  even  upon  any 
single  class  of  fruits,  but  that  the  greatness  of 
our  resources  rests  firmly  upon  the  adaptation  of 
our  soils  and  climates  to  the  production  of  all 
commercial  fruits  except  those  of  the  strictly  trop- 
ical class.  We  expect  the  final  figures  of  the 
census  of  1910  will  show  California  greatest  in 
the  production  of  all  fruits  and  greatest  also  in 
the  production  of  each  fruit.    In  1900  California 
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was  greatest  in  all  and  greatest  also  in  each — 
except  two,  the  apple  and  the  cherry.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  last  decade  may  indicate  that  these 
two  are  also  greatest  in  this  State.  To  determine 
this,  other  figures  are  still  to  be  awaited.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  our  range  of  adaptations  and 
rate  of  application  of  them  is  unrivaled.  In  the 
matter  of  plums  and  prunes,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  two  important  considerations  are  likely 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  our  possession :  first, 
we  grow  kinds  of  plums  which  other  States  can- 
not grow  so  well  or  not  at  all ;  second,  we  cure 
them  in  ways  of  which  we  have  a  natural  monop- 
oly. These  to  considerations  lift  us  largely  above 
competition.  We  have  great  advantage,  of  course, 
in  having  our  main  product  of  prunes  based  upon 
the  prune  of  commerce,  which  the  prune  d'Agen 
really  is,  while  Oregon  and  Washington  are  estab- 
lished upon  another  variety  which  has  to  make  its 
own  excellence  known,  for  the  world's  prune 
trade  is  not  built  upon  it  as  it  is  upon  the  French 
prune.  In  the  fresh  plum  trade  also  we  are  estab- 
lished upon  Japanese  and  European  varieties 
not  largely  grown  elsewhere  in  this  country  and 
which  have  charaters  and  values  not  likely 
to  be  attained  by  varieties  built  up  on  American 
wild  species,  though  they  are  excellent  and  serve 
important  local  needs  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  such  facts  as  these  underlie  the  con- 
spicuous greatness  of  the  plum  in  this  State  as 
compared  with  the  product  of  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  tabulation  of  data  upon  an- 
other page  of  this  issue.  The  second  advantage 
we  have,  that  of  curing  in  the  sunshine,  is  an 
economic  factor  which  allows  no  competition  in 
cost  of  product  from  either  sister  State  or  foreign 
nation.  Measures  of  the  significance  of  these 
things  are  found  in  the  figures  of  the  census  to 
which  we  are  referring. 


Experiment  Station  at  Meloland. 

We  had  the  pleasure  last  Saturday  of  participat- 
ing in  the  opening  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Meloland,  midway  between  El  Centro  and  Holt- 
ville  in  Imperial  county — the  extreme  south- 
east county  of  California.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station  established  with  a 
State  appropriation  upon  land  donated  for  the 
purpose  by  enterprising  individuals  and  the  coun- 
ty Board  of  Supervisors.  An  outfit  of  handy 
buildings  of  moderate  cost  has  been  provided 
upon  a  tract  of  land  which  will  ultimately  include 
forty  acres,  furnished  with  a  good  water-supply 
from  the  general  irrigation  system  of  the  valley. 
The  station  was  set  up  by  the  State  upon  the 
assurance  that  the  county  was  of  large  area  and 
immense  producing  capacity,  of  which  the  natural 
conditions  were  so  unique  that  careful  experi- 
mentation was  needed  to  develop  a  successful 
desert  agriculture  which  would  warrant  the  effort 
and  investment  which  thousands  of  settlers  are 
now  making.  This  fact  is  significant  because  there 
are  other  distant  parts  of  the  State  with  produc- 
ing problems  of  their  own  upon  which  experience 
and  research  in  other  parts  of  the  State  do  not 
sin  (1  adequate  light.  It  may  be  useful  informa- 
tion, therefore,  to  state  that  the  legislature  of 
1909  made  a  small  appropriation  to  secure  an 
exploration  of  the  valley,  a  definition  of  the  prob- 
lems which  were  arising,  and  a  preliminary  re- 
port upon  crop  production  thus  far  entered  upon. 
This  report  as  published  by  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  had  wide  circulation,  and  upon 
its  influence  those  interested  in  the  valley  were 
enabled  to  secure  from  the  legislature  of  1911  a 
larger  appropriation  to  provide  for  and  maintain 
a  branch  experiment  station  which  should  enter 
systematically  upon  tests  of  plants  and  culture 
methods  which  would  make  demonstrations  from 


which  all  in  the  area  could  take  pertinent  sugges- 
tions. The  undertaking  has  from  the  beginning 
enjoyed  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people 
and  there  was  a  large  gathering  to  participate  in 
the  opening  of  the  station  last  Saturday.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  several  well-known  men 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  their  tributes 
to  the  timeliness  and  importance  of  the  work  in 
the  Imperial  valley  were  very  acceptable  to  the 
people.  The  man  who  has  been  in  the  Imperial 
work  from  the  beginning  and  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  station  is  Walter  H.  Packard. 
After  a  thorough  agricultural  training  and  with 
post-graduate  experience  in  other  arid  States,  Mr. 
Packard  entered  upon  his  work  well  qualified  for 
it,  and  with  an  intelligence,  energy  and  devotion 
which  strongly  commended  him  to  his  constitu- 
ents, he  is  now  fairly  well  equipped  to  work  out 
results  which  will  be  of  wide  value.  The  station 
will  work  with  fruits,  grains,  forage  plants,  cot- 
ton, and  other  crops  as  they  may  seem  to  warrant 
local  trial. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Double-Cropping  With  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  rais- 
ing two  crops  of  potatoes  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley. I  am  told  that  here  two  crops  can  be  raised 
by  planting  the  second  crop  in  August.  Now  I 
have  five  acres  of  potatoes  which  I  think  will 
be  ready  to  dig  in  .Inly.  The  question  is  this: 
ean  1  dig  these  potatoes  and  use  them  for  seed 
at  once  for  another  crop,  or  won't  they  grow'/ 
I  come  from  the  North,  and  of  course  there  we 
could  raise  only  one  crop,  as  the  season  was  short. 
I  have  a  crop  of  barley,  and  as  it  is  heading  out 
now,  I  want  to  put  potatoes  on  the  ground  after 
I  take  the  barley  off.  I  can  get  the  seed  to 
plant  the  piece,  or  part  of  it,  anyway.  I  have 
plenty  of  water  to  irrigate.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  irrigate  the  land  and  then  work  it  up 
before  I  plant  the  notatoes  in  the  summer  ?  Please 
let  me  know  if  I  can  take  the  potatoes  I  raise 
and  plant  my  barley  ground.  It  will  be  a  great 
advantage  if  they  will  grow. — G.  A.  F.,  German- 
town. 

If  your  potatoes  ripen  in  July  and  you  allow 
those  which  you  desire  for  seed  to  lie  upon  the 
ground  and  become  somewhat  greenish,  they  are 
likely  to  sprout  well  for  a  second  crop.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  planted  immediately. 
Whether  you  get  a  second  crop  successfully  or 
not  depends  upon  how  early  the  frosts  come  in 
your  district.  Whether  you  get  potatoes  after 
barley  or  not  depends  also  upon  how  much  moist- 
ure there  remains  in  the  soil.  By  irrigating  thor- 
oughly after  harvesting  the  grain  and  then  plow- 
ing deeply  for  potatoes,  you  would  do  vastly  bet- 
ter than  to  plant  in  dry  ground  and  irrigate  after- 
ward. 


Renewing  a  Peach  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  a  new-comer  of 
the  best  way  to  renew  an  old  peach  orchard.  The 
trees  are  about  18  years  old,  Muirs  and  Fosters, 
and  are  yielding  good  crops,  but  some  of  the  trees 
show  decline.  Is  is  best  to  replace  the  old  ones 
with  new  trees  or  to  plant  a  new  orchard  in  be- 
tween the  old  trees  and  cut  out  old  ones  when  new 
trees  are  three  or  four  years  old? — C.  D.,  Acampo. 

If  your  trees  have  sound  bodies  and  are  not 
badly  injured  by  sunburn  borers  we  should  do 
none  of  the  things  you  mention,  but  would  cut 
back  for  a  new  head.  The  way  to  do  this  is  des- 
cribed in  detail  on  page  461  of  our  issue  of  May 
18.  Cutting  back  should  be  done  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  dormant  period  and  thinning  of 
shoots  to  proper  balance  a  new  head  should  be 
I  carefully  done.    It  is  a  hard  job  to  get  young 


trees  to  start  among  old  trees  and  you  are  apt  to 
get*  a  mixed  lot  of  trees  which  you  will  not  be 
proud  of.  We  should  cut  back  as  suggested  or 
rip  out,  plow  deeply  and  start  anew — placing  the 
rows  midway  between  the  old  rows. 

Casaba  Is  Not  Cassava. 

To  the  Editor :  I  received  some  seeds  of  cassava 
from  a  party  who  brought  them  from  California. 
He  described  them  as  beine'  similar  to  the  canta- 
loupe both  in  growth  and  fruit.  This  does  not 
tally  with  the  description  of  cassava  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  Horticulture  that  I  have,  and  as  I 
desire  to  succeed  with  them  am  writing  you  ask- 
ing that  you  give  me  what  information  you  have 
regarding  habit  of  growth,  fruit,  cultivation,  soil 
and  climatic  requirements,  also  botanical  name  of 
cassava  that  is  grown  in  California.  I  started  the 
seed  in  paper  pots  in  a  cold  frame  under  lattice 
shade.  They  are  making  strong,  healthy  growth, 
just  coming  out  of  the  seed  leaf.  They  resemble 
cantaloupe  seedlings  in  appearance,  but  are 
larger.— B.  F.,  El  Eeno,  Okla. 

The  seeds  which  were  sent  you  were  the  casaba 
melon,  a  winter  cantaloups  ripening  with  us  in 
autumn  and  keeping  for  months  thereafter.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  your  season  will  be  Ions 
enough  for  this  plant.  You  will  have  to  demon- 
strate that  by  experiment,  treating  the  plants  just 
as  you  do  ordiuary  cantaloupes.  This  plant  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  cassava  which  produces  a 
starchy  root  and  is  grown  and  appreciated  to  some 
extent  in  Florida,  but  is  not  produced  in  this 
State. 

Do  the  Vines  Need  Water? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  10  acres  in  Thompson's 
Seedless  which  have  not  been  watered  to  date.  I 
wish  your  ,-idvice  as  to  whether  I  should  irrigate 
them  now  or  not.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  rich  in 
all  necessary  elements.  The  field  has  been  well 
cared  for  this  year:  plowed,  disc-harrowed  and 
cultivated  and  has  a  smooth  surface  with  good 
two-inch  dust  mulch.  They  are  growing  very 
thriftily  and  the  fruit  seems  to  set  well.  They 
were  not  watered  last  year.  Would  you  or  would 
you  not  water  them  within  the  next  two  weeks? — 
S.  T.,  Modesto. 

Presumably  it  is  not  necessary  to  irrigate  now 
if  you  are  to  have  water  available  later  in  the 
season  to  use  as  it  may  be  required.  If  you  are 
not  to  have  water  later,  it  might  be  very  desirable 
to  give  the  land  a  good  deep  soaking  now.  Dig 
down  about  three  feet  and  see  if  the  soil  will  ball 
nicely  in  the  hand.  If  not,  put  on  more  water 
when  you  can  get  it. 

Probably  Need  Better  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  can 
do  and  what  is  the  cause  of  my  rose  bushes  dying. 
They  come  out  nice;  some  bloomed  and  some 
only  budded  and  then  commenced  dying.  Other 
years  they  bloomed  all  summer.  They  are  from 
five  to  ten  years  old. — S.,  San  Francisco. 

The  rose  is  long  lived  and  satisfactory  in  a  rich 
retentive  soil  for  it  must  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink  to  be  thrifty.  If  your  bushes  are  in  San 
Francisco  they  may  not  have  had  the  manure 
which  is  especially  essential  on  the  sand  of  the 
peninsula  or  they  may  be  giving  up  for  lack  of 
moisture  in  this  year  of  insufficient  moisture.  An 
old  rose  bush  can  not  get  along  well  with  surface 
wetting  over  a  subsoil  of  deep  sand. 

Will  Tackle  the  Sick  Umbrella. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  ask  "Subscriber,"  New- 
man, to  send  me  samples  of  the  soil  from  the 
"sick  umbrella"  tree  reported  in  your  issue  of 
last  week.  I  am  much  interested  in  trying  to 
learn  the  cause,  if  it's  a  soil  condition,  Would 
like  sample  in  0  to  IV2  ft.  and  another  from  3 
to  5  ft.  My  work  will  cost  him  nothing. — R.  R. 
Snowden,  320  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles. 

Here's  a  good  chance  for  subscriber  to  dig  a 
well  and  get  some  interesting  information.  Prob- 
ably a  pound  of  soil  from  each  of  the  two  depth- 
zones  mentioned  would  be  enough. 
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Sunburn  and  Borers. 


To  the  Editor:  The  question  of  how  best  to 
protect  their  young  fruit  trees  from  sunscald  and 
borers  seems  to  be  troubling  many  of  your  read- 
ers, and  as  you  have  been  so  kind  in  answering 
my  own  questions  relative  to  the  same  subject  in 
the  past,  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  in  return  the  re- 
sults of  my  experience. 

My  orchards  of  young  apple  and  pear  trees  are 
situated  about  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  are  planted  in  rich 
soil,  either  level  or  with  a  southern  and  eastern 
exposure.  Owing  to  this  exposure  and  the  in- 
tense heat  caused  by  forest  fires,  I  have  lost  many 
trees  from  sunburn. 

"When  I  first  planted  the  trees  I  endeavored  to 
protect  them  with  shingles  placed  two  to  each 
tree  on  the  southeast  ahd  southwest  sides,  with 
the  result  that  I  lost  about  ten  per  cent  of  all 
my  young  trees. '  The  sun  burned  them  just  above 
the  shingles  and  the  borers  did  the  rest. 

The  following  year  I  used  the  manufactured 
tree  protectors  made  of  yucca  palm,  with  prac- 
tically the  same  results,  especially  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  I  lost  about  five  per  cent  of  the  trees 
from  sunscald. 

I  was  almost  in  despair  when  I  wrote  to  you, 
and  you  advised  me  to  try  whitewash  and  en- 
closed the  Government  recipe.  I  mixed  the  white- 
wash according  to  directions  and  put  it  on  the 
trees,  but,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  lime 
and  the  excessive  quantity  of  salt  in  the  formula, 
the  whitewash  failed  to  adhere  well.  However, 
I  persevered  and  kept  the  trees  covered  and  was 
Avell  rewarded.  I  did  not  lose  a  single  tree  out 
(if  nearly  two  thousand. 

This  year  I  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  salt 
from  one  peck  of  salt  to  a  half  bushel  of  lime,  to 
seven  pounds  of  salt  to  a  half  bushel  of  lime,  ami 
in  all  other  respects  followed  the  Government  rec- 
ipe, and  the  results  have  been  far  in  excess  of 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  With  the  larger 
quantity  of  salt  there  was  always  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hard  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  Mixed  with  the  smaller  quantity  of  salt 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  residue ;  the  lime  did 
not  reerystallise,  and  the  whitewash  remained 
smooth  and  fine,  covered  splendidly  and  sticks  like 
paint.  But  in  order  to  get  good  results  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  be  very  particular  in  the 
selection  of  lime,  which  must  be  the  very  best, 
and  in  mixing  the  ingredients  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  especially  in  the  application  of  the 
whitewash.  I  dig  the  ground  away  from  the  base 
of  the  tree  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches 
with  a  garden  trowel  and  apply  the  whitewash 
hot.  with  a  good  large  paint  brush,  down  as  far 
as  I  have  excavated,  and  well  up  into  the  branches, 
then,  when  the  whitewash  is  dry  I  draw  the  earth 
back  to  the  base  of  the  tree  with  a  hoe.  I  am 
satisfied  from  my  own  experience  that  no  one 
need  worry  about  sunscald,  borers,  or  rabbits 
whose  trees  are  thus  protected. 

Felton.  D.  D.  Bowman. 

[This  is  a  splendidly  clear  and  valuable  con- 
tribution.— Editor.] 


THOSE  PAINTED  FRUIT  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  write  you  about  the  letter  in 
your  issue  of  May  4  in  reference  to  trees  dying 
back,  and  which  you  account  for  by  the  use  of 
oil  and  paint.  I  wish  to  state  my  side  of  this  case, 
as  I  am  the  planter  in  question,  as  it  was  a  tree 
taken  out  of  my  orchard  which  was  sent  you. 

In  planting  this  year,  I  planted  500  Triumph 
peaches,  500  Diamond  plums,  250  Giant  plums, 
250  Santa  Rosa  plums,  250  Piquet's  peaches,  250 
Crawford  peaches  and  400  Tuscans.  All  these 
trees  were  treated  alike.  Now,  if  your  theory 
holds  good,  tell  me  why  all  of  the  trees  did  not 
die.  I  did  not  lose  five  Triumphs  nor  five  of  any 
other  variety,  outside  of  Crawfords  and  Piquets. 
Those  two  varieties  started  to  bleed,  and  around 
those  that  died  were  large  chunks  that  looked 
exactly  like  gelatin  that  had  bled  from  the  trees. 
Now,  if  paint  caused  them  to  die,  why  did  the 
next'tree  in  the  row  grow  and  do  well?  No  one 
variety  was  killed  out  entirely,  and  some  of  all 
varieties  bled  this  way  and  died. 
■    It  seems  to  me  you  were  not  given  all  this  in- 


formation, as  in  your  letter  you  say  you  do  not 
know  why  it  produced  a  fatal  effect  on  the  peach 
and  not  on  the  plum.  I  find  this  bleeding  to  have 
occurred  on  all  varieties,  and  where  it  did  occur 
the  trees  died. 

There  must  be  some  other  cause  for  the  bleed- 
iug.  Again,  I  will  say  some  of  those  trees  have 
started  from  below.  Kindly  let  me  hear  from 
you  after  reading  my  explanation. 

Placer  county.  Planter. 
We  Sumbit  a  Lot  More  Guesses. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  fuller  informa- 
tion which  your  letter  contains.  Judging  by  the 
old  idea  of  the  danger  in  oil  paint  on  the  bark  of 
young  fruit  trees,  the  wonderful  thing  is  not  that 
it  killed  the  plums,  but  that  it  did  not  kill  the 
peaches  also.  Therefore  we  said  that  it  was  not 
demonstrated  that  the  plum  was  more  resistant 
than  the  peach,  unless  we  should  consider  it 
demonstrated  by  your  experience.  We  cannot 
tell  you  why  all  the  trees  did  not  die.  We  ex- 
pressly stated  that  fact  in  our  remarks  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  4.  There  could,  of 
course,  have  been  other  causes  of  bleeding,  such 
as  sunburn,  injury  to  roots  by  standing  water  or 
possibly  because  certain  trees  were  cut  back  in 
such  a  way  that  they  did  not  have  buds  ready  to 
grow  and  to  turn  the  sap  into  new  leaves  and 
foliage.  There  are  many  causes  of  bleeding  and 
gum  accumulation.  The  killing  of  the  bark  by 
paint  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  other 
hypothetical  causes  which  are  mentioned. 

If  the  trees  had  been  injured  in  this  way  before 
planting,  the  experienced  planter  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  noticed  it,  because  nearly  all  plant- 
ers by  cutting  back  the  top  or  shortening  the 
roots  ascertain  incidentally  whether  the  inner 
bark  is  in  good  condition  and  the  sap  content 
sufficient  before  planting  the  tree.  What  you  say 
about  your  trees  starting  from  below  would,  of 
course,  indicate  that  the  roots  were  sound  or  were 
able  to  overcome  any  ill  condition  which  they  may 
have  had  in  planting.  The  inference  would  there- 
fore be  that  the  loss  of  the  tree  is  due  to  your 
application  or  to  some  other  condition  affecting 
the  top  growth,  and  what  that  condition  is  can, 
at  this  time,  only  be  conjectured,  unless  we  accept 
the  general  opinion  of  fruit  growers  that  oil  paint 
will  produce  just  such  effect.  Why  one  tree  was 
more  seriously  injured  than  another,  by  whatever 
cause  produced  the  injury  at  all,  must  at  this  time 
also  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  do  not  know 
any  way  in  which  it  can  be  now  demonstrated. — 
Editor.] 

POTATOES  WHICH  LOST  THEIR  HEADS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you,  under  sep- 
arate cover,  potato  seed  cutting  of  the  Burbank 
variety.  This  seed,  as  you  will  know,  is  a  sprout, 
about  three  inches  long,  on  the  end  of  which  a 
potato  is  formed.   I  have  about  750  acres  planted 


to  potatoes  on  the  Holland  tract,  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  and  I  notice  that  about  10%  of  the  crop 
is  affected  in  this  way.  As  you  know,  this  sprout 
should  come  through  the  ground  and  form  the 
vine,  but  wherever  I  find  a  miss  in  the  planting, 
on  digging  into  the  ground  I  find  the  potato  has 
formed,  as  per  sample  enclosed  to  you.  I  thought 
for  a  while  that  this  potato  would  sprout  again, 
but  I  find  that  the  potato  grows  larger. 

You  will  also  note  on  this  seed  where  another 
eye  has  started  to  sprout.  I  have  also  found  that 
wherever  there  were  two  eyes  sprouted  that  in 
some  cases  the  potato  would  form  on  both  sprouts, 
and  then  again  the  potato  would  form,  and  the 
other  would  come  through  and  make  a  vine. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  I  wish  to  state 
that  it  is  peat  ground,  and  is  in  perfect  shape  for 
the  culture  of  potatoes. 

About  three  years  ago  there  was  a  case  of  this 
kind  where  the  grower's  whole  crop  was  affected, 
but  he  plowed  them  up  and  replanted.  With  that 
exception,  I  have  never  seen  it  in  this  vicinity  be- 
fore.   It  seems  to  be  quite  common  this  season. 

In  regard  to  the  seed,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  was 
Oregon  seed,  last  season,  and  replanted  in  this 
vicinitv  for  this  season  seed.  When  I  was  dig- 
ging this  potato  last  fall,  I  noticed  a  great  many 
green  balls,  much  the  shape  of  a  qreen  tomato  on 
the  potato  vines.  I  understand  from  these  bulbs 
that  they  derived  their  new  seed,  and  I  wonder 
if  possibly  that  had  any  effect  with  their  grow- 
ing this  season.  P.  O'C. 

Stockton. 

We  Take  a  Guess  at  It. 

[The  specimen  which  you  send  is  very  interest- 
ing, but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  demon- 
strate a  cause  of  the  occurrence.  It  looks  as 
though  some  intruding  influence  such  as  a  dis- 
ease or  an  invading  earth  insect  had  destroyed 
the  sprout  which  would  naturally  have  made  a 
top  growth,  thus  preventing  the  growth  from  the 
eye  from  reaching  the  air  but  not  interfering  with 
its  development  of  a  tuber  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
means  of  the  strength  imparted  to  it  from  the 
parent  potato.  We  do  find,  you  know,  develop- 
ment of  secondary  tubers  upon  potatoes  with- 
out top  growth,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  growth  should  not  occur  underground,  but 
just  why  it  did  occur  and  why  it  did  not  occur 
more  widely  one  season  than  another  could  only 
be  determined  by  examination  at  the  time  the 
growth  is  taking  place,  for  then  one  might  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  growth  was  abnormal,  in 
that  it  did  not  provide  for  the  top  shoot,  or 
Avhether  that  top  shoot  had  not  been  destroyed 
by  some  condition  or  agency  as  suggested. 

The  occurence  of  aerial  potatoes  and  of  potato 
balls,  which  are  the  seed  producing  bodies  of  the 
plant,  had,  probably,  nothing  to  do  with  this  un- 
fortunate behavior  of  subsequent  planting  upon 
the  same  ground.  It  is  common  for  all  potatoes 
to  produce  seed  balls  or  to  produce  aerial  tubers 
on  the  stems  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes 
much  more  abundantly  than  others,  because  of 
growth  conditions  which  we  do  not  understand. 
Of  course,  the  only  practical  treatment  is  re- 
planting, for  such  abnormal  growth  is  not  pro- 
ductive and  the  later  start,  which  may  be  made, 
inferior. — Editor.] 


Citrus  Notes. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Clarence  A.  Matson.] 

Two  practical  movements  for  frost  prevention 
have  grown  out  of  the  recent  convention  held  at, 
Pomona.  One  of  these  is  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  by  the  Citrus  Protective  League  to  de- 
vise a  way  of  organizing  for  mutual  frost  fighting 
by  communities.  The  other  is  an  organization 
formed  at  Pomona  independent  of  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League  to  undertake  co-operative  frost 
fighting. 

It  is  planned  to  make  this  organization  include 
the  whole  industry,  if  practicable,  and  the  idea  is 
not  only  to  do  the  actual  work  of  burning  smudges 
and  other  devices  for  keeping  away  frost,  but 


also  to  oppose  legislation  by  municipalities  for  the 
prevention  of  smudging. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  citrus  regions 
there  is  considerable  complaint  among  the  towns- 
people, who  are  not  directly  interested  in  the' 
industry,  concerning  the  damage  wrought  by  the 
soot  from  the  smudges.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
soot  and  smoke  is  bound  to  get  into  houses  and 
damage  lace  curtains,  bric-a-brac  and  knicknaeks 
generally,  but  the  citrus  growers  believe  the 
townspeople  should  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
this  in  view  of  the  general  prosperity  which  pro- 
tection from  frost  brings. 

It  is  said  that  approximately  2000  acres  of 
orange  groves  in  the  Pomona  district  already 
are  represented  in  this  organization. 
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While  some  of  its  organizers  are  prominent  in 
the  league,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  league 
will  go  fit  the  problem  probably  along  different 
lines,  working  out  a  plan  of  practical  organiza- 
tion by  communities  or  districts,  rather  than  at- 
tempting  to  embrace  the  whole  industry  in  one 
organization. 

At  the  same  tunc  the  study  of  frost  fighting 
means  and  devices  will  go  forward,  probably  ex- 
tending through  a  number  of  seasons.  One  idea 
of  Hi  is  study  is  to  develop  a  method  of  frost  fight- 
ing which  will  minimize  the  soot  nuisance,  if  not 
eliminate  it  entirely,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
the  maximum  of  utility  in  the  form  of  heat  units. 
The  soot  not  only  is  a  nuisance  to  housekeepers, 
but  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  fruit,  sometimes  in- 
juring its  appearance  and  thereby  detracting 
from  its  marketable  value. 

Freight  Rates  on  Citrus  Fruits. — The  ever- 
present  citrus  freight  rate  controversy  is  pending 
in  Washington  again  in  two  forms — the  lemon 
rate  case  is  up  for  decision  on  its  merits  by  the 
Commerce  court,  and  the  railroads  are  trying  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  the  $7.50  rate  for 
the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  when  the  shipper  pre- 
cools  his  own  fruit. 

A.  F.  Call,  attorney,  and  G.  Harold  Powell, 
manager,  of  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  have 
gone  to  Washington  to  be  present  at  the  final 
arguments  in  the  lemon  rate  case  on  June  4. 
This  time  it  will  be  up  to  the  Commerce  Court  to 
decide  whether  the  $1  rate  established  on  lemons 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  con- 
fiseatory  or  not.  This  question  was  up  once  be- 
fore, but  the  court  reversed  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission on  a  technicality  and  did  not  decide  the 
reasonableness  of  the  $1  rate.  The  commission 
then  re-established  its  order,  eliminating  the 
technicality  objected  to  by  the  court — which  was 
that  the  tariff  had  been  considered  as  a  feature 
in  reducing  the  freight  rate.  The  railroads  then 
asked  for  a  temporary  injunction,  asking  that 
!he  commission  be  restrained  from  enforcing  its 
order,  but  the  court  refused  to  grant  that.  The 
court  did  not,  however,  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  whether  the  $1  rate  yields  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  railroads,  and  that  is  the  issue 
which  is  now  coming  up. 

There  have  been  so  many  turns  and  twists  in 
these  freight  rate  controversies  in  the  last  three 
years,  involving  different  phases  of  the  rates  on 
oranges  and  lemons,  that  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  track  of  them. 

The  Cool  Side  of  It. — The  pre-cooling  and  re- 
frigeration rate  order  has  just  reached  the  tem- 
porary injunction  stage.  The  commission  found 
that  the  arbitrary  charge  of  $30  a  car  which  the 
railroads  made  for  the  simple  use  of  the  car  when 
the  shipper  did  all  the  work  of  pre-cooling  and 
furnished  all  the  ice  himself,  was  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, and  it  ordered  the  charge  reduced  to 
$7..")!)  a  ear.  Based  on  the  number  of  cars  shipped 
under  refrigeration  last  year,  the  saving  to  the 
shippers  by  this  order  would  be  about  $600,000 
a  year,  or  from  $50  to  $100  a  year  each  for  an 
average  grower — a  tax  taken  out  of  his  net 
profits. 

The  $30  charge  apparently  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  charge  for  ordinary  refrigeration 
by  the  railroads  from  California  to  Chicago  is 
$62.50  a  car,  and  somewhat  higher  to  points 
farther  East.  The  discovery  of  the  pre-cooling 
process  <jreatly  cut  down  the  cost  of  refrigera- 
tion,  besides  carrying  the  fruit  better,  but  the 
railroads  maintained  the  same  "charges.  Then 
the  growers  put  in  a  few  plants  to  pre-cool  their 
own  fruit,  and  discovered  that  they  could  pre- 
cool  a  car  and  pack  the  bunkers  with  ice  for  about 
$32.50,  which  would  take  the  car  through  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  if  hauled  by  the  rail- 
roads in  reasonable  time. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  shippers  and  growers 
the  benefit  of  the  saving  thus  effected  by  their 
pre-cooling  plants,  the  railroads  tacked  on  the 
arbitrary  charge  of  $30  a  car  for  the  use  of  the 
refrigerator  car,  bringing  the  cost  to  the  grower 
un  to  $62.50  a  car,  just  the  same  as  though  the 
railroads  did  it. 

Of  course  the  roads  appealed  to  the  Commerce 
Court  to  keen  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion from  cutting  that  $30  charge  down  to  $7.50, 
but  the  court  did  not  grant  the  injunction  off- 
hand. Instead,  it  said  there  was  no  evidence  be- 
fore it  that  the  shippers  had  the  right  to  pre-cool 
their  own  cars. 


The  railroads  immediately  took  their  cue  from 
this,  and  they  filed  a  new  refrigerating  tariff 
with  the  commission,  withdrawing  the  one  making 
the  $30  charge,  and  making  no  provision  what- 
ever for  shippers  to  pre-cool  their  own  cars.  In 
other  words,  they  insisted  on  a  refrigeration  rate 
of  $62.50  per  car,  no  matter  whether  they  fur- 
nished the  refrigeration  or  not. 

Under  the  present  law  the  commission  has  the 
right  to  refuse  to  allow  a  tariff  to  be  drawn  and 
a  new  one  substituted,  and  after  due  deliberation 
the  commission  turned  down  the  new  tariff  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroads,  asserting  that  the  ship- 
pers can  pre-cool  their  own  cars  and  that  the  rate 
for  the  use  of  the  car  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
$7.50.  It  is  this  order  that  the  railroads  are  now 
taking  again  to  the  Commerce  Court. 

In  its  opinion  on  the  right  of  the  citrus  grower 
to  pre-cool  and  pre-ice  his  own  fruit,  the  com- 
mission says,  after  describing  the  pre-cooling 
process  as  practiced  by  the  growers  at  their  pack- 
ing houses : 

"In  our  opinion  there  is  nothing  connected 
with  this  operation  which  is,  or  properly  could 
be,  a  part  of  the  transportation  service.  Cer- 
tainly that  cannot  be  a  transportation  service 
which  the  carrier,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can- 
not perform,  and  fhere  is  no  essential  element  in 
the  successful  use  of  pre-icing  which  must  not  be 
performed  by  the  shipper  and  which  could  be 
properly  or  advantageously  performed  by  the 
carrier. 

"The  carrier  might  furnish  the  ice  with  which 
the  bunkers  are  filled,  but  it  could  only  do  so  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  if  compelled  to  furnish  this 
ice  in  proper  shape  and  at  a  price  which  would  be 
reasonable  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  ice 
to  the  shipper  at  that  point,  would  not  care  to 
do  so.  If  the  carrier  were  allowed  to  furnish  the 
ice,  it  could  not  properly  fill  the  bunkers  and  seal 
the  car  for  transportation,  since  this  would  re- 
quire  the  services  of  an  expert  at  each  separate 
packing  house,  nor  ought  it  to  be  permitted  or 
required  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  the  shipper  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  work  having  been 
pronerly  performed. 

"The  only  service  required  of  the  carrier  is  to 
provide  the  car,  set  it  at  the  packing  house,  and, 
when  loaded,  haul  that  car  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  its  destination  and  there  make  delivery  in 
the  same  condition  it  was  received.  The  mere  fact 
that  ice  is  used  in  connection  with  this  shipment 
no  more  makes  the  process  of  pre-cooling  a  trans- 
portation service  than  as  though  ice  were  placed 
in  the  receptacle  containing  the  article  to  be 
shipped  and  not  in  the  bunker  of  the  ear.  Fish 
and  poultry  are  often  shipped  in  barrels  filled 
with  ice,  but  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  for  this 
reason  the  carrier  has  the  right  to  furnish  the 
ice  which  is  placed  in  the  package  nor  to  decline 
to  receive  the  package  because  it  does  contain 
this  ice. 

"But  while  in  our  opinion  the  process  of  pre- 
cooling  as  above  defined  is  not  a  transportation 
service,  since  it  is  performed  by  the  shipper  and 
cannot  be  performed  by  the  carrier,  it  does 
nevertheless  take  the  place  of  refrigeration,  and 
if  these  defendants  had  provided  and  were  pre- 
pared to  furnish  refrigeration  which  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  pre-cooling  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  price  then  it  might  perhaps  be 
held  that  the  shipper  should  avail  himself  of  the 
refrigeration  which  the  carrier  was  prepared  to 
furnish ;  but  that  situation  is  not  here  presented. 
This  record  shows  that  the  cost  to  the  shipper  of 
refrigeration  when  furnished  by  the  railroad  in 
any  one  of  the  several  forms  offered  is  upon  the 
average  from  $30  to  $35  a  car  greater  than  the 
cost  of  pre-cooling.  The  complainants  urge  that 
they  have  the  legal  right  to  pre-cool  and  that  this 
right  cannot  be  denied  them  by  this  commission. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  that  propo- 
sition, we  are  clear  that  until  the  carriers  offer  a 
substitute  for  pre-cooling  which  is  fairly  its  equiv- 
alent in  cost  and  in  efficiency,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  shipper  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege.  As 
stated  in  our  former  opinion,  the  difference  in 
expense  applied  to  all  the  carloads  of  citrus  fruits 
which  are  now  refrigerated  in  transit  would  equal 
$600,000  per  year.  It  is  a  singular  proposition 
that  this  enormous  waste  must  continue  indefi- 
nitely and  increasingly  because  these  carriers  have 
made  an  investment  the  value  of  which  will  be 
impaired  if  the  privilege  to  pre-cool  be  accorded." 


THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ORANGE  TREE. 

[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
In  places  where  much  orange  planting  is  going 
on  it  is  customary  to  find  many  small,  or  garden, 
nurseries  put  out  by  Persons  for  their  own  ■  use, 
or  perhaps  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  Some  of 
these  may  contain  first-class  stock,  and  some  do 
not.  The  ideal  way  to  get  good  orange  trees  is 
given  by  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
pedigreed  stock,  about  as  follows:  If  a  person 
will  grow  his  own  nursery  stock  along  these  lines 
he  will  be  well  fixed,  if  he  gets  far  from  it  he  will 
lose  out. 

The  beginning  of  the  process  of  producing  a 
first-class  orange  tree  is  the  selection  of  the  seed. 
Trees  vary  much  in  natural  vitality  for  breeding 
purposes,  just  as  animals  do,  and  the  right  seed 
from  the  right  tree  will  make  much  better  stock 
than  fair  seed  from  an  average  tree,  just  as  a  fine 
registered  stallion  is  superior  to  an  ordinary  grade 
for  breeding  purposes. 

After  the  tree  is  found,  only  the  best  oranges 
should  be  chosen,  which,  roughly  speaking,  are 
about  40%  of  the  whole,  in  most  cases.  From  the 
oranges  none  but  plump  seeds  should  be  taken. 
The  California  sweet  seedlings  probably  furnish 
the  best  stock  on  most  soils,  though  in  heavy 
soils,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  kept  pretty  moist, 
the  Florida  sour  orange  is  better. 

There  are  said  to  be  black  sheep  in  every  flock, 
and  so  from  these  seeds  there  will  be  some  culls, 
and  the  young  plants  that  do  not  make  at  least 
eight  inches  growth  in  the  year  ought  to  be, 
though  they  not  always  are,  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away.  These  survivors,  eight  inches  high  or 
over,  are  to  be  transplanted  and  put  10  to  14 
inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  3!/2  to  4  feet 
apart,  and  given  the  best  of  care  in  cultivation, 
fertilization  and  irrigation  until  budding  time 
and  after.  Even  if  the  first  thinning  at  the  time 
of  transplanting  has  been  well  done,  more  culls 
will  show  up,  and  these  also  ought  to  be  rejected. 
To  wait  a  third  year  for  them  to  make  growth 
enough  to  bud  is  to  get  a  tree  that  will  be  much 
]i  ss  vigorous  than  it  ought  to  be. 

All  this  is  simply  to  provide  a  good  root,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  whole,  but  the  most  essen- 
tial thing  of  all  in  making  a  tree  is  the  selection 
of  bud-wood.  Unless  the  nurseryman  has  picked 
out  good  trees  long  before  cutting  his  buds  and 
has  cut  them  back  to  force  out  bud-wood,  a  per- 
son may  look  over  a  good  navel  tree  and  find 
hardly  a  bud,  and  at  the  same  time  he  may  per- 
haps find  only  half  a  dozen  trees  to  the  acre  that 
are  fit  to  be  used  for  bud-wood. 

Unless,  as  stated  before,  steps  have  been  taken 
in  time  to  force  out  bud-wood,  an  experienced 
budder  may  go  through  a  grove  and  find  not  more 
than  1000  buds  in  an  afternoon's  work.  That 
afternoon's  work,  however,  may  mean  that  10 
acres  will  later  on  have  first-class  orange  trees 
rather  than  average  or  poor  ones. 

The  trees  from  which  the  buds  are  taken  must 
be  true  to  type  and  heavy  producers.  Some  of 
the  buds  even  from  these  trees  are  likely  to  re- 
vert to  a  slightly  coarser  orange,  so  even  when 
they  grow  up  and  buds  are  selected  it  is  advisable 
to  be  careful  in  going  through  them  in  the  choice 
of  bud-wood.  The  trees  from  which  buds  are  to 
be  chosen  are,  of  course,  to  be  picked  out  when 
the  fruit  is  on  the  tree  and  it  can  be  seen  just 
what  each  tree  in  any  grove  is  doing. 

Budding  is  done  while  the  stock  is  growing,  but 
the  buds  dormant.  To  attain  this  end  the  bud- 
wood  may  be  kept  two  months  or  so  in  moss  or 
sawdust. 

Budding  is  done  when  the  stock  is  the  size  of  a 
leadpencil,  and  after  the  bud  is  well  started  the 
top  is  cut  off.  The  young  tree  is  headed  about  28 
inches  up  and  the  stub  over  the  bud  cut  off  and 
covered  with  shellac,  after  the  bud  has  made  a 
good  growth.  The  young  tree  must  be  well  cared 
for  in  every  way  and  the  growth  of  suckers  pre- 
vented. A  litle  fertilizer  to  make  a  vigorous 
growth  is  also  advisable. 

After  a  year's  growth  they  may  be  sold.  From 
%  to  y>  inch  stock  is  not  recommended,  as  they 
should  grow  faster  than  that.  One-half  inch  in 
diameter  above  the  bud  is  all  right,  though  % 
and  upward  is  still  better.  If  the  proper  seed,  the 
proper  seedling  tree,  the  bud  and  the  tree  is  thus 
provided  and  the  right  care  given  the  material  is 
there  for  starting  a  fine  orange  grove, 
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California  the  Great  Prune  State. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1912. 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  rel- 
ative to  the  production  of  plums  and 
prunes  in  the  United  States  was  issued 
today  by  Director  Durand,  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  It  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Le  Grand  Power,  chief  stat- 
istician, and  John  Lee  Coulter,  expert 
special  agent,  for  agriculture.  Further 
analysis  may  result  in  immaterial  modi- 
fications of  the  totals. 

Large  Gain  in  Pbodtjctioh  Over  1899. — 
In  1909  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  15,480,170  bushels  of  plums  and 
prunes,  valued  at  $10,299,495,  while  in 
1899  there  were  8,764,032  bushels,  value 
not  stated.  There  was  a  large  falling 
off  Id  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age. 
those  in  1900  numbering  30,780,892,  as 
against  23,445,009  trees  in  1910. 

Pboduction  by  Divisions. — Of  the  nine 
main  geographical  divisions  into  which 
the  census  divides  the  country,  the  Pacific 
division  alone  in  1909  produced  12,097,643 
bushels,  valued  at  $6,912,825,  which  was 

Trees  of  Bearing 
Division  or  Age,  1910: 

State.  Farms  Rep.  Number. 
United  States  1,120,130  23,445,009 

Geographic  Div.: 

New  England   25.872  176.038 

Middle  Atlantic   148.834  1,709,712 

E.  North  Central...  299,672  2.739,635 

W.  North  Central.  . .  253,304  3,570.012 

South    Atlantic   11  1,141  1,152,080 

E.  South  Central...  93,098  1,324.616 

W.  South  Central.  .  .  107,851  2,337,965 

Mountain    20.616  678,268 

Pacific   56,742  9,756,683 

States: 

Arkansas   23.SS4  731,276 

California    18.105  7,168,705 

Idaho    6,317  302,855 

Michigan    49,498  464.917 

Missouri   92.163  917.851 

New  York    62,024  919,017 

Ohio    96,203  1.001,734 

Oregon    18,308  1,764.896 

Pennsylvania    82,758  744,148 

AVashington    20.329  823,082 

All  other  States   650,541  8,606,528 


over  78%  of  the  entire  crop  of  plums  and 
prunes  in  the  United  States.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  division  ranks  second  with  858,- 
274  bushels,  $928,673;  Bast  North  Cen- 
tral, 568,383  bushels,  $674,671;  West  North 
Central,  499,784  bushels,  $535,374;  East 
South  Central,  42,125  bushels,  $314,199; 
Mountain,  366,056  bushels,  $319,651;  West 
South  Central,  442,125  bushels,  $314,199; 
South  Atlantic,  257,912  bushels,  $236,221: 
and  New  England,  62,733  bushels,  $110,- 
178. 

Production  by  States. — Of  the  ten  prin- 
cipal producing  States,  California  leads 
all  others  with  a  production  of  9,317,979 
bushels  of  plums  and  prunes  in  1909,  val- 
ued at  $5,473,539;  followed  by  Oregon 
with  1,747,587  bushels,  $838,783;  Wash- 
ington, 1,032.077  bushels,  $600,503;  and 
New  York,  553,522  bushels,  $519,192.  Ar- 
kansas, Idaho,  Michigan.  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  reported  a  combined 
production  of  1,300,551  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,361,554,  while  the  production  in  all 
other  States  amounted  to  1,528,454  bush- 
els, worth  $1,505,924. 

The  Tabular  Summary. — Further  de- 
tails are  afforded  by  the  table  appended: 


Products  of  1909:        Trees  Rep.     Prod,  of 
Bushels.       Value.      June  1,  1900.   1899.  bn. 
15.4S0.170     $10,299,495    30,780.892  8,764,032 


62,733 
858,274 
568.383 
499.784 
257.912 
442,125 
327,260 
366,056 
12,097.613 


91 
9.317 
179 
1S1 

234 
553 
215 
1,747 
295; 
1.032, 
1.528, 


6  1 9 
979 
027 
188 
872 
522 
657 
587 
158 
077 
454 


110,178 

928.673 
674.671 
535,374 
236,221 
314,199 
267,703 
319.651 
6.912,825 

137,003 
5,473,539 
132,804 
205,765 
211,472 
519,192 
278,505 
838,783 
396,005 
600,503 
1,505.924 


177,126 
1.769.479 
3,662.320 
3.761,789 
1.532,414 
2.177,474 
2,825,796 
1,242,413 
13.632,081 


1,082 

9,823 
585 

1,378 
745 
988 
892 

2.517 
707 

1,290 
10.768 


749 
,713 
173 
952 
187 
.147 
111 
523 
512 
845 
650 


24.976 
4  28.583 
596.753 
428.048 
190,561 
228. 55S 
397,266 
248.223 
6,221,061 

174,734 
5,63  2.036 
164,468 
213,682 
111,603 
303. 6SS 
81.435 
359,821 
100,210 
229,207 
1,393.148 


The  California 
Fruit  Distributors 

invites  every  fruit  grower  to 
share  in  the  benefits  which  are 
enjoyed  as  the  result  of  the 
splendid  co-operative  system  of 
shipping  carried  on  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Manager 

1008-1010   Second  Street 
SACRAMENTO 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE    CAN    CURE  IX 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Now  is  the  time  to  spray  LEMON  and  ORANGE  trees  with  the 
famous  REX  SPRAY  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  or- 
chard from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  season. 

REX  can  be  obtained  in  Los  Ageles  from  the  Western  Wholesale 
Drug  Company  or  from  our  factory  at  Benicia,  Calif. 

REX  LIME  &  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  has  been  successfully  used 
by  the  largest  lemon  and  orange  growers  of  the  state.  We  refer 
with  peasure  to  the  Leffingwell  Rancho  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  and  to  the 
San  Diego  Fruit  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  who  also  have  our  goods  on 
sale. 

Send  to  this  office  for  our  Rex  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Company 

Benicia,  California 


a  Word 


Regarding  Deep  Well  Pomps, 
Their  Design  and  Construction 


We  do  not  claim  (o  be  a  "Jack  of  all  trade*  ami 
master  of  none."  but  an-  PI  MP  III  II. DIM.  EXPERTS, 
l)KSI<;\:  Luitwieler  Pumps  are  designed,  patented 
and  constructed  by  us  only,  with  the  most  perfect  non- 
pulsating  movement  in  the  world,  most  perfect  balance 
r  of  parts,  and  requiring  least  power.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  Luitwieler  Improved  Pumps.  They 
are  mechanically  correct,  with  a  balanced  mechanism 
and  applying  the  power  uniformly,  with  the  roller 
movement. 

MATERIALS!  Not  a  piece  of  raw  material  is  made 
by  us.  We  buy  all  materials  from  experts  in  their  line, 
and  the  very  best  obtainable.  We  buy  our  gray  iron  castings  from  the 
Eureka  Foundry,  one  of  the  leading  foundries  of  the  United  States,  our  chilled 
Castings  from  the  New  York  Car  Wheel  Company,  who  have  no  peer  as  chilled 
casting  experts.  (No  other  pump  builder  uses  chilled  castings.)  Our  steel 
castings,  yoke  frames,  etc.,  we  buy  of  the  Chester  Steel  Company,  leading 
steel  experts.     (No  other  pump  builder  uses  crucible  steel  castings.) 

WORKING  H  AKKIOI.S:  Are  made  especially  for  our  pump  out  of  the  very 
best  seamless  cold  drawn  brass  tubing  cut  to  length. 

CONSTRICTION:  Kveiy  turn  of  either  hand  or  wheel  in  machining  the 
raw  materials  and  assembling  Luitwieler  Pumps  is  done  in  our  own  factory 
by  experts,  on  the  interchangeable  plan  with  accurate  jigs  and  templets. 

SIMPLICITY  I  We  have  only  26  working  parts,  or  less  than  half  of  any 
other  deep  well  pump. 

We  are  the  largest  builders  of  deep  well  pomps  in  the  I  alted  States  and 
set  a  pace  iii  deslga  and  cons  Cruet  ion  not  reached  by  any  other  pump  builder* 

ESTABLISHED  1.N77. 

LUITWEILER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

70T-7i:»  NORTH  MAIN  ST..  I. OS   1NGELES,  CAL. 


"What  is  it  that  causes  the  saltness  of 
the  ocean?"  asked  a  teacher.  "It  is  the 
codfish,"  said  a  little  girl. 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  In  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 


SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.C.SHAW  CO. 


STOCKTON,  CAI. 


Drouth  Resisting  Crops 

MILO  MAIZE 
KAFFIR  CORN 

SORGHUM 

AND 

TURKESTAN  ALFALFA 

Write  for  prices 
Send  for  our  1912  Catalogue,  mailed  free 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

SACKAMENTO,  CAL. 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
.  STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Main  919,  Home  2520 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER  POISON 

Not  Jin  Ordinary  Poison — in  n  class  by 

Itself.  Emlnrsfd  by  Agricultural  Col- 
lege! nn<l  Ka  pertinent  Millions.  The 
secret  of  its  success  Is  that  while  It  1m 
sure  death  to  Gophers,  Squirrels,  etc.,  It 
is  most  attract  I  xc  to  them — they  hunt 
for  It.    It  gets  them  every  time. 

Amos  L.  Grigsby,  Campo.  Cal.,  writes: 
{have,  given  it  a  good  test,  have  used 
all  of  the  two  bottles  and  have  almost 
exterminated  the  gophers  in  mv  22-acre 
tract  of  alfalfa.  You  know  how  thick 
they  can  get  in  alfalfa  that  Is  not  irri- 
gated. Enclosed  tind  $2.50.  Send  me 
two  more  bottles." 

Send  for  circular  with  many  other 
testimonials,  and  With  photo  and  affi- 
davit of  201  killed  in  one  day  with  one 
bottle  on  a  10-acre  field,  besides  those 
dying  in  tile  holes. 

4-oz.  bottle  50  cents;  10-oz.  $1.25.  If 
not  as  represented,  money  refunded,  as 
printed  on  the  bottle.  If  vour  dealer 
doesn't  keep  it,  send  $2.50  for  two  large 
buttles,  express  prepaid  by  us.  (We  do 
not  pay  e.xpressage  on  one  bottle.) 
I'oisons  not  mailable. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS  «v  CO.,  Proprietors, 

Htl-lis  E.  Ttb  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cnl. 

Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 


ZENO 


FOR 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 


l  nlversally  acknowledged  the  best  In- 
sect destroyer  ever  offered.  Success- 
fully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice  on 
hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

281  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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LUPINES  AS  STOCK  POISONING 
PLANTS. 


(Continued  From  Page  505. 


Inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  lips,  eye- 
lids and  ears,  with  the  formation  of 
ulcers  and  scabe  is  described  by  various 
writers.  Death  may  supervene  within 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  although 
frequently  the  disease  lasts  four  or  five 
days.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  is 
rapid  emaciation  and  extreme  weakness. 
Horses  contract  the  disease  from  eating 
oats  contaminated  with  the  seeds  or  from 
eating  the  straw  of  the  plant.  The  symp- 
toms which  they  manifest  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  above  described.  Horses 
seldom  die  from  the  effects  of  lupines." 

Treatment. — There  is  no  specific  ani- 
dote.  Some  acid,  such  as  acetic  or  hydro- 
chloric, well  diluted,  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  prevent  further  absorption  of  the 
poison.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  a  1 
or  2%  solution  is  sufficient.  A  purgative 
such  as  oil  or  melted  lard  is  advisable. 
Alkalies  should  be  avoided,  since  they 
cause  the  poison  to  pass  readily  into  solu- 
tion and  thus  enter  the  blood.  The 
potassium  permanganate  treatment  now 
generally  used  for  most  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  vegetable  alkaloids  is  recommended 
by  some.  It  is  described  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  December  16,  1911,  page 
519,  and  more  fully  in  the  Bulletin  by 
Chestnut  and  Wilcox  mentioned  above. 

The  treatment,  however,  is  largely  pre- 
ventive. The  most,  important  facts  for 
stockmen  to  know  are  that  lupines  are 
poisonous  and  that  the  poisonous  property 
resides  chiefly  in  the  seeds.  With  this  in 
mind  and  with  an  acquaintance  with  the 
various  species  of  his  range  he  will  be 


able  to  avoid  most  of  the  trouble  coming 
from  this  group  of  plants.  Stock  will, 
therefore,  be  taken  off  a  range  where 
lupine  is  abundant,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
form  its  pods,  and  will  not  be  re-admitted 
until  the  pods  have  ripened  and  shed  their 
seeds.  Similarly,  in  the  cutting  of  lupine 
hay  or  of  other  hay  infested  with  lupine, 
the  wise  farmer  will  avoid  mowing  during 
the  time  that  the  pods  are  filling  out. 
Some  cut  their  hay  while  the  lupine  is 
still  young,  others  postpone  their  harvest 
until  all  danger  is  past. 

Distinguishing  Characters  of  Lupines. 
— Lupines  are  members  of  the  legum- 
inosae,  or  pea  family,  and  therefore  pro- 
duce pods  similar  to  pea  pods  but  some- 
what smaller.  The  seeds  themselves  re- 
semble small  peas  when  green,  but  as 
they  ripen  they  often  become  gray,  brown 
or  mottled.  The  flowers  are  shaped  like 
those  of  a  pea  blossom  and  are  borne  in 
elongated,  unbranched  clusters.  In  color 
they  may  be  white,  yellow  or  various 
shades  of  purple  and  blue. 

These  plants  are  best  distinguished 
from  other  members  of  the  pea  family  by 
the  leaves.  These  are  always  palmately 
compound,  i.  e.,  with  a  number  of  leaflets, 
usually  5  to  9,  attached  to  the  summit  of  a 
leaf-stalk  and  spread  out  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand.  The  differences  between  leaves 
of  the  lupine  and  related  plants  are 
brought  out  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 

Although  lupines  are  generally  known  by 
this  name,  they  are  sometimes  called  wild 
pea,  blue  pea,  and  pea  vine.  They  differ, 
however,  from  all  kinds  of  wild  pea  in 
having  the  parts  of  the  leaves  (leaflets) 
all  attached  at  the  summit  of  the  stalk, 
not  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral stalk  as  in  peas.  They  are  occasion- 
ally spoken  of  as  wild  bean,  or  blue  bean, 
but  there  are  no  true  wild  beans  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Big  stock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO.  £I£VrUVsd<£: 

120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsofalleorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Your  Eighteen-Year -Old  Boy 

WITH  A 

Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor 
Can  Easily  do  the  Work  of 
Four  Men  and  Forty  Horses 

Ready  when  the  Work  is  Ready.    As  Easy  to 
Handle  as  a  Horse.    Will  Work  Day  and  Night. 
Suited  to  all  Conditions.  Economical  Operation. 
Wo  Expense  when  Idle.    Wo  Soil  Packing 
No  Wheel  Slipping. 

THE  CATERPILLAR  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  CONVENIENT 
POWER  PULLEY  which  is  operated  independent  of  the  other  wheels. 
By  this  means  IT  SERVES  AS  A  STATIONARY  ENGINE  when  not 
performing  its  work  in  the  field  or  one  of  its  many  other  operations. 

Hundreds  of  Caterpillars  are  in  use  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  crops  and  saving  money  for  their  owners. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  receive  free  details. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


the  Enormous  Ground  Bear- 
ing, Convenient  Power  Pul- 
ley, Handy  Levers  and  Steerage,  Substantial 
Construction. 


NOTICE 


Don't  overlook  an  opportunity ; 
Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  coupon 


COUPON 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO  ,  Stockton,  Cal. 

You  may  send  me  free  Catalog,  Bulletin  No.  41-N, 
which  explains  details  and  the  advantages  of  the  HOLT 
CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTOR  and  shows  pictures 
of  the  machine  in  different  operations. 


Name  . . . 
Address. 
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Agricultural  Development  and 
Education. 


|  An  Address  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  California  Bankers 
Association  by  K.  .1.  Wh  kson,  Dean  ami 
Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  California  Berkeley.] 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 

How  Truth  Was  Gained  fob  Teaching. 
— It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that 
when  prophetic  and  patriotic  statesmen 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  line  of 
education,  the  wonderful  development  of 
which  has  just  been  indicated,  there  was 
no  agricultural  science  to  teach.  There 
was  empirical  knowledge,  the  accuracy 
and  applicability  of  which  was  practically 
undenionstrated  except  in  the  experience 
of  individuals  working  under  different 
conditions.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
practical  farmers  should  laugh  at  the  new 
kind  of  teachers  who  did  not  know  mon; 
about  agriculture  than  they  did  them- 
selves, and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  even 
less  than  they  did.  The  teachers  were 
also  painfully  conscious  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  teach  agricultural  science 
without  a  supply  of  demonstrated  and 
correlated  truth  to  serve  as  materials  of 
instruction.  There  was  much  science  for 
its  own  sake,  much  practical  knowledge 
and  much  more  theory,  which  the  prac- 
tical men  denounced  and  yet  made  more 
of  it  themselves  than  did  the  teachers 
whom  they  impeached.  The  understand 
ing  of  agricultural  education  was  in  a 
bad  way  all  around,  although  the  machin- 
ery for  it.  had  been  elaborately  and  ex- 
pensively set  up  and  teachers,  more  or 
less  qualified,  placed  in  charge  of  it,  there 
were  no  pupils  to  speak  of.  It  soon  be- 
came a  widely  recognized  fact  that  the 
scientific  method  of  investigation  must  be 
applied  to  the  methods  and  materials  of 
agriculture  and  that  the  discoveries  of 
pure  science  must  be  considered  in  their 
relations  to  the  industry  before  there 
could  be  a  better  agriculture  taught  than 
could  be  learned  by  hard  knocks  on  the 
farm.  Pioneer  efforts  were  made  in  this 
direction  here  and  there  in  this  country, 
following  earlier  efforts  of  the  same  kind 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  Cali- 
fornians  to  know  that  the  first  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  in  the  United 
States  was  established  by  Prof.  Hilgard 
at  the  University  of  California  in  1875. 
He  took  the  soil  to  the  laboratory  for 
systematic  investigation.  He  put  the 
plant  under  accurate  observation  and 
record  in  the  experiment  field  and  began 
to  learn  from  both  laboratory  and  field 
the  facts  and  laws  which  underlie  more 
productive  agriculture.  The  work  of 
Prof.  Hilgard  and  others  disclosed  such 
opportunity  and  potentiality  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  scientific  method  to  agricul- 
ture that  all  the  early  teachers  called 
loudly  for  national  provision  for  system- 
atic experimentation  and  research,  and 
this  came  in  1887  in  an  act  of  Congress 
to  establish  agricultural  experiment  sta 
tions  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  appropriating  money  there- 
for. So  satisfactory  were  the  results  that 
in  1906  the  research  funds  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  were  doubled.  Thus,  in 
brief,  arose  the  national  agricultural  re- 
search system  of  the  United  States,  which 
leads  the  world  in  its  particular  field  and 
which  includes  62  central  stations,  some 
of  them  with  numerous  substations,  em- 
ploying in  1904,  1403  persons  in  the  work 
of  administration  and  research,  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  national  government 
during  that  year,  $1,344,000  and  from  the 
States  $2,193,700  additional;  a  total  of 
$3,537,700.  The  fact  that  the  several 
States  now  appropriate   for  this  work 


nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  national  gov- 
ernment supplies,  shows  that  the  effort 
has  commended  itself  to  the  people.  The 
contact  with  the  people  is  also  shown  by 
the  distribution  of  publications  giving  the 
results  of  investigation,  for  in  1903,  563 
separate  reports,  bulletins,  etc.,  "were 
officially  mailed  to  952,000  persons.  The 
demonstrations  thus  officially  published 
are  the  basis  of  private  publications  in 
books,  magazines  and  papers  which  con- 
stitute the  literature  of  agriculture  at  the 
present  moment — greater  in  volume  and 
in  influence  than  the  literature  of  all 
other  industries  combined. 

Two  conclusions  seem  clear:  first,  there 
is  now,  as  the  product  of  research,  a  mass 
of  demonstrated  truth  which  is  ample  for 
teachers'  needs  and  in  which  the  public 
has  the  fullest  confidence;  second,  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  is  attainable 
by  the  dissemination  of  this  truth.  The 
elevation  of  agriculture  to  its  proper 
place  in  economics,  and  of  the  farmer 
himself  to  industrial  self-consciousness, 
both  of  which  advantages  may  now  be 
claimed  to  have  been  fairly  attained,  are 
due  to  the  scientific  method  and  scientific 
achievements  which  have  illumined  and 
advanced  policies  and  practices.  Thou- 
sands of  years,  of  poetic  and  oratorical 
tributes  to  the  nobility  of  agriculture  ac- 
complished less  than  a  few  decades  of 
modern  science,  and  the  wisdom  of  lead- 
ing agriculture  to  the  educational  altar, 
where  science  awaited  her  approach,  is 
grand  to  contemplate.  "Wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  her  children." 

How  Tut:  Farmer  Is  to  Be  Reached. — 
In  spite  of  the  voluminous  publication 
which  has  been  cited  and  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  readers 
beyond  the  farmers  of  any  other  country 
on  earth,  it  is  true  that  printing  can  never 
move  the  masses  of  them.  They  must  be 
shown  things.  They  cannot  make  long 
journeys  for  demonstrations;  they  must 
be  shown  things  at  home.  Nearly  all  our 
colleges  have  realized  this  and  have  un- 
dertaken to  reach  the  people  by  extension 
movements.  California  has  done  her 
share  in  this  line  by  furnishing  funds 
which  enabled  our  College  of  Agriculture 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  closes  next 
month  to  hold  over  100  local  meetings  or 
institutes  for  lecture  and  demonstration 
of  better  ways  in  farming  in  which  35,000 
people  have  taken  part.  By  the  generous 
co-operation  of  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
way a  ten-car  demonstration  train  has 
been  running  six  months  and  personal  in- 
struction has  been  given  by  an  average 
of  20  instructors  to  102,624  people.  By 
co  operation  of  the  teachers  and  trustees 
of  the  public  schools  not  less  than  15,000 
children  have  been  taught  something  of 
the  elements  of  agriculture  and  have 
manifested  great  interest  therein,  and  as 
many  more  have  started  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Other  States  have  done  as  Cali- 
fornia has  in  various  degrees,  but  nothing 
which  is  now  doing  is  equal  to  the  de- 
mand and  the  opportunity.  Organizations 
of  farmers,  teachers,  financial  and  com- 
mercial men  have  multiplied  throughout 
(lie  country  with  a  single  motive,  viz.:  to 
advance  agriculture  for  the  general  good 
of  the  country. 

One  organization  which  can  be  cited  as 
representative  because  of  the  insight, 
energy  and  efficiency  of  its  management  is 
the  National  Soil  Fertility  League  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois,  and  of  which  Mr.  Howard  H. 
Gross  is  president.  This  organization  has 
in  its  directorate  men  leading  in  all  kinds 
of  great  enterprises  whose  enlistment  is 
from  patriotic  motives.  Its  leading  pur- 
pose is  thus  described: 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I),  2).  4.  6,  8  and  12  HORSE- POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIC  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERL00-B0Y 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  -  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 


PRFF    FAR   TUP    A^klrJP  A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 

rnCC.   rUn    Inf.  HorilllU      stationary  engines  of  r  design, 

construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you  in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 

You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today  —  NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL! 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclualve  Pipe  Houh. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mnln  nnd   Howard   Sin.,  Son  Frnnclncn. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

CEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


Well  Drilling  Machinery 

tm       You  can  mak"e"bV  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


Established  1879 


You  can  ma£eT>i|?  money  making  wells.  Thia  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Hown.i.  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  Bizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  It.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

Main  Office  and  Works,  afiaukaapol  i  t*.  SI  In  a. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  I^e?in«r.ofd 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand.  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Itoll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  7.olfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FHANCE. 
Office:   624  California  St.,  above  Kenrney.  BAM  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  Cfifl.Tfi. 
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"To  create  a  widespread  and  deep  in- 
terest in  agriculture;  to  secure  legislation 
that  will  carry  to  the  farmers  the  best 
results  and  methods  that  have  been 
reached  at  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations;  to  assist  the  farm- 
ers to  adopt  the  same,  try  maintaining  in 
the  respective  counties  a  soil  and  agri- 
cultural expert,  the  expenses  to  be  shared 
equally  by  the  State  and  federal  govern- 
ment. This  expert  will  represent  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  its 
extension  demonstrators." 

This  National  Soil  Fertility  League 
promises  to  be  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  not  only  in  the  breadth 
of  its  support  but  in  the  swiftness  with 
which  its  very  definite  purpose  will  be 
attained.  It  builds  directly  upon  the 
foundation  of  education  and  research 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  to 
you.  Although  several  new  national  laws 
have  been  proposed  to  achieve  progress 
iii  the  general  direction  indicated,  the  act 
urged  by  the  Soil  Fertility  League  has 
the  right  of  way  over  all  others  and  its 
enactment  by  the  Congress  now  in  session 
la  confidently  expected. 

After  an  extended  hearing  and  mature 
deliberation  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ported unanimously  in  favor  of  the  agri- 
cultural extension  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Lever  and  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  and 
known  generally  as  the  Smith-Lever  agri- 
cultural extension  bill.  The  measure  was 
prepared  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Soil  Fertility  League,  in  conjunction  with 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations. 

In  his  report  of  the  committee's  en- 
dorsement and  recommendation  for  pass- 
age of  the  bill,  Mr.  Lever  describes  the 
object  of  the  bill  to  be  to  bring  the  facts 
and  scientific  truths  direct  to  the  farmer 
on  his  own  farm  and  expressed  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that  the  bill  is  (he  "next 
logical  step  to  give  this  country  the  most 
comprehensive  system  of  governmental 
aid  to  agriculture  in  the  world."  Under 
the  provisions,  a  competent  and  skilled 
farm  demonstrator,  selected  by  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  at  all  times  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  is  to  be  maintained 
in  every  agricultural  community  of  the 
land.  He  is  a  public  servant,  co-operating 
with  the  individual  farmer  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  soil,  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  establishing  a  higher  standard 
of  farm  efficiency  and  placing  farming 
where  it  belongs,  among  the  most  digni- 
fied and  attractive  vocations. 

Each  State  is  to  receive  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  which  remains  a  permanent  an- 
nual item,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of 
the  individual  States.  Then  the  latter 
shall  receive  from  the  Government  an 
amount  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  this  work.  With  the  general 
adoption  of  the  plan,  every  agricultural 
county  in  the  country  will,  in  a  few 
years,  have  its  farm  demonstrator.  This 
plan,  it  is  believed,  will  double  the  net 
income  of  the  farmer,  by  increasing  the 
yield  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  will  build  up  a  permanent  agri- 
culture and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

The  awakening  of  the  country  by  the 
agitation  of  the  Soil  Fertility  League  is 
simply  wonderful — demonstrating  a  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  fundamental 
need  of  advancing  agriculture  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  by 
anyone.  It  is  taking  possession  of  the 
public  mind  and  heart  and  purse,  and  no 
one  can  measure  its  ultimate  attainment. 
It  was  telegraphed  to  the  Associated 
Press  from  Chicago  that  announcement 
of  the  gift  by  a  Chicago  mercantile  house 
of  $1,000,000  to  the  cause  of  scientific 
farming  through  the  medium  of  the  Crop 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  Council 


of  Grain  Exchanges  was  received  on  May 
13  by  Howard  H.  Gross,  president  of  tha 
National  Soil  Fertility  League,  as  being 
"right  in  line  with  the  best  efforts  being 
made  for  the  conservation  of  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Nation." 

The  Relation  of  Bankers  to  National 
Development. — I  turn  now  from  agricul- 
tural education  to  the  national  and  State 
development  which  is  anticipated  from  it, 
as  has  already  been  intimated.  In  the 
universal  expectation  of  agricultural 
progress  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
a  critical  and  conservative  influence  be 
invoked  to  reduce  expectations  to  a  ra- 
tional basis,  to  insist  upon  knowledge  and 
training  as  essential  to  success,  and  to 
prevent  plunging  on  the  part  of  those 
who  desire  to  make  agricultural  invest- 
ments. This  important  service  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  financial  safety  can  be  more 
wisely  and  effectively  rendered  by  bank- 
ers than  by  any  other  class  of  our  popu- 
lation. It  is  very  gratifying,  then,  that 
the  action  of  Bankers'  Associations  in 
many  States  indicates  that  they  are  awake 
to  the  important  function  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  discharge.  It  could  hardly  be 
more  clearly  and  broadly  manifested  than 
it  has  been  by  the  action  of  the  Amer 
ican  Bankers'  Association  at  its  meeting 
in  New  Orleans  in  January  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  where,  after  due  deliberation,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  "consider  and 
report  on  the  subject  of  farm  financing  in 
relation  to  the  conditions  in  the  United 
States."  The  public  is  informed,  in  eon 
nection  with  this  action,  that  "agricul- 
tural improvement  and  farm  financing  are 
deemed  worthy  of  attention  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association." 

This  declaration  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation is  an  exponent  of  similar  an 
nouncements  of  interest  and  readiness  for 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  many  State  as- 
sociations of  which  you  have  doubtless 
read  in  your  banking  journals. 

The  ArriTtDE  ok  Bankers  toward 
Aciuculture. — I  presume  the  present  at- 
titude of  bankers  toward  agriculture  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  for 
merly  prevailed.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  reasons  to  think  that  bankers  and 
capitalists  generally  did  not  properly  ap- 
preciate rural  business,  and  if  so,  it 
was  probably  due  to  lack,  of  conception 
of  the  fundamental  relation  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  world's  prosperity  and  inap- 
preciation  of  the  security  of  agricultural 
collateral.  This  misjudgment  gave  cheap 
money  to  urban  undertakings,  and  high- 
priced  money,  or  the  refusal  of  it  on 
any  terms,  to  rural  undertakings.  Where 
money  was  given  on  rural  security,  the 
rate  of  interest  precluded  the  repayment 
of  the  loan,  or  money  was  poured  out 
without  judgment  or  discrimination  on 
rural  gambling  ventures  in  land  or  pro- 
duce which  any  sensible  man  should 
have  known  were  not  likely  to  pay  in. 
The  result  was  that  capital,  with  its  pro- 
verbial timidity,  shivered  when  rural 
loans  were  asked — through  fear  born  of 
ignorance,  as  fear  usually  is.  The  typ- 
ical city  lender  of  a  few  years  ago  pre- 
ferred to  sink  his  money  in  a  suburban 
mudhole  of  a  brickyard  rather  than  roll 
it  out  in  the  sunshine  upon  rich  agricul- 
tural lands.  The  country  lender  did  not 
follow  exactly  the  same  policy,  but  usu- 
ally loaned  so  little  at  so  high  a  rate  that 
proper  improvements  could  not  be  made, 
and  consequently  productive  profit  fell 
below  the  interest  payments — and  the 
banker  got  the  land;  against  his  will, 
perhaps,  but  usually  through  his  ignor- 
ance of  men  and  of  what  men  needed  to 
succeed. 

It  is  fortunate  for  all  parties  that  this 
old  attitude  has  passed  away  and  we 
have  the  banking  interest  now  aligned  to 
finance  sound  and  safe  agriculture. 
Bankers  have  a  truer  conception  that 
agriculture  holds  the  position  of  indus- 
trial leadership,  and  the  advancement  of 


The  Tree  System — The  Bell  System 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives  be- 
cause  the  leaves,  twigs, 
branches,  trunk  and  roots  are 
all  working  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may 
live. 

Neither  the  roots  nor  the 
branches  can  live  without  the 
other,  and  if  the  trunk  is  gir- 
dled so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  tree  dies. 

The  existence  of  the  tree 
depends  not  only  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  the  parts,  but  upon 
their  being  always  connected 
together  in  the  "tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that 
wonderful  combination  of 
wires,  switchboards,  tele- 
phones, employes  and  sub- 
scribers which  helps  make 
up  what  is  called  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast 
machinery  of  communication, 
covering  the  country  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part 
is  alive,  and  each  gives  ad- 
ditional usefulness  to  every 
other  part. 

The  value  of  telephone  ser- 
vice depends  not  only  on  the 
number  of  telephones,  but 
upon  their  being  always  con- 
nected together,  as  in  the  Bell 
System. 


American  Telephone'and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


manufacture,  commerce,  transportation, 
largely  related  to  it  or  conditioned  upon 
it,  because  of  the  fundamental  character 
of  agriculture  as  a  world-supporting  in- 
dustry. Agriculture  underlies  all  indus- 
tries and  draws  upon  all  sciences.  There 
is  no  work  of  man  so  deep  and  so  broad, 
nor  so  worthy  of  financial  justice,  and, 
possibly,  of  financial  favor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREES 


From  present  indication)),  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTIE,  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OA  DPP  Blake,  Motlit  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
I  ftrCIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market ;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale. 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc. 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 
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Fruit  Market  Letter. 

In  the  fruit  market  letter  sent  out  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  dated 
at  Sacramento,  May  25,  the  following  in- 
formation is  given: 

Cherries — Carlots  of  cherries  are  now 
going  from  Vacaville,  Suisun  and  New- 
castle. Shipments  are  running  very 
largely  to  Tartarians,  with  a  few  Royal 
Anns.  Centennials  are  moving  in  a  small 
way  aud  there  are  still  a  few  Chapmans 
and  Advance.  It  is  expected  that  ship- 
ments will  be  considerably  augmented 
during  the  coming  week,  if  not  affected 
by  the  rain. 

Apricots— There  is  nothing  offering  in 
this  line,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Pringles.  Royals  are  developing  in  good 
shape,  but  are  very  backward  in  ripening. 

Plums  and  Prunes — There  is  no  par- 
ticular change  to  be  noted,  except  that 
in  many  cases  where  the  crop  promised 
to  be  short  it  is  now  evident  that  there  is 
plenty,  and  in  many  of  these  instances 
thinning  was  necessary.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  drop  in  French  prunes,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  crop  will  not  run 
more  than  50%  or  60%  of  last  year's  out- 
put. 

Peaches— The  peach  situation  remains 
unchanged  and  the  prospect  for  a  crop  is 
very  good.  In  some  orchards  where 
spraying  has  been  neglected  there  is  a 
considerable  mildew  appearing,  which 
will  affect  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  and 
render  it  unfit  for  Eastern  shipment. 

Bartlett  Pears — There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  pear  outlook  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days.  In  the  early  sec- 
tions the  dreaded  fire  blight  has  made  its 
appearance  in  a  virulent  form  and  the 
heavy  cutting  that  is  necessary  to  save 
the  trees  will  materially  affect  the  crop 
in  those  sections.  In  the  Sacramento 
river  district  trees  are  reported  to  be  in 
fine  shape,  with  little  or  no  trouble  of 
this  kind.  There  has  been  a  heavy  drop, 
and  while  the  crop  may  still  be  reported 
to  be  first  class,  it  is  not  as  heavy  as  it 
promised  to  be  two  weeks  ago. 

Grapes — Vines  are  growing  finely  and 
the  setting  of  bunches  is  satisfactory. 
The  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  in  1911, 
but  will  be  ample  to  meet  all  require- 
ments. Up  to  this  time  there  has  been 
no  appearance  of  mildew  or  other  fungoid 
trouble  in  the  vineyards. 


Items  From  Northern  Counties. 

Yolo  county  reports  assert  that  the  l'j 
inches  of  rain  which  has  fallen  will  not 
do  much  damage.  Cherries,  the  only  fruit 
that  might  suffer,  is  a  small  crop  in  that 
section.  The  benefit  to  the  late  grain  is 
far  greater  than  any  damage  that  may  be 
done  to  the  hay  already  cut.  Sugar  beets 
will  benefit  greatly. 

Siskiyou  county  received  quite  a 
drenching  and  fruit  prospects  are  excel- 
lent, though  some  fears  of  frost  are  en- 
tertained. 

Colusa  county  reports  some  consider- 
able damage  to  the  cut  hay,  but  this  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  benefit  to  the 
grain  crop  and  the  thousands  of  young 
almond  trees  planted  during  the  spring. 
The  early  grain  crop,  being  about  ready 
to  harvest,  will  not  suffer  much  damage. 

Yuba  county  advices  state  that  the 
cherry  crop  is  heavy  and  no  particular 
damage  was  done  by  the  rain.  Prices  are 
also  satisfactory,  ruling  around  8  cents  in 
the  orchards. 

San  Benito  county  dispatches  state  that 
the  hay  and  grain  crops  are  in  splendid 
condition  and  a  heavy  yield  is  promised. 

Kings  county  reports  indicate  good 
grops  in  general,  with  emphasis  on  the 
good  prospects  for  prunes,  which  fruit  is 
reported  light  in  most  other  sections. 

El  Dorado  county  advices  are  very  fa- 


vorable, one  of  the  fruit  packing  concerns 
estimating  that  the  rain  would  increase 
the  crops  of  the  county  by  many  thou- 
sand dollars,  especially  in  tomatoes, 
strawberries  and  other  small  garden  stuff. 

Shasta  county  reports  one  of  the  heav- 
iest rains  ever  known  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Crops  ready  for  harvesting  have 
been  damaged  to  some  extent,  but  benefit 
to  other  crops  is  immeasurable. 

Placer  county,  as  far  as  can  be  learned, 
suffered  little  loss.  Some  ripe  cherries 
and  strawberries  were  damaged,  but  the 
cut  hay  did  not  suffer  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Grains,  other  fruits  and  young 
trees  were  much  benefited. 

Butte  county  fruit  men  say  the  rain 
only  intensifies  the  indications  of  the 
greatest  yield  in  years,  but  grain  men 
are  now  hoping  for  a  cool  spell  so  that 
rust  will  not  set  in  on  the  standing  grain. 


Testing  Cows  in  Tulare. 

The  Tulare  Dairy  Association  has  se 
cured  Alex  Rousseau  from  Imperial  val- 
ley to  act  as  the  official  cow  tester  of  the 
association  and  he  will  commence  opera- 
tions immediately,  weeding  out  the  un- 
profitable cows  from  the  herds  of  the 
members  and  building  up  herds  of  strict- 
ly high-grade  producers.  After  paying 
the  expense  of  the  tester,  the  members 
believe  the  experiment  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  them  by  the  elimination  of 
unprofitable  cows  or  "boarders"  from 
their  herds.  The  outcome  will  probably 
be  watched  by  the  dairymen  of  other  sec- 
tions. All  this  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  dairymen,  but  the  electors  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  city  takes  the  greater  part 
of  the  milk  and  cream  shipped  from  Tu- 
lare county,  will  vote  this  week  as  to 
whether  the  product  of  cows  which  have 
not  passed  the  tuberculin  test  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  in  that  city  or  not. 


Notable  Land  Negotiations. 

The  old  Burrell  ranch  near  Tulare,  con- 
sisting of  1S20  acres,  has  just  been  sold 
by  J.  J.  Vosvorough  of  Los  Angeles  to  S. 
O.  Walker,  George  Burnett,  H.  M.  Shreve 
and  W.  A.  Higgins  for  $192,000,  and  will 
be  subdivided  into  40-acre  tracts  and 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  Los  Posos  Land  Co.  has  purchased 
the  Lewis  Asparagus  and  Fruit  Co.'s  big 
improved  ranch  of  640  acres  near  Cor- 
coran, the  price  paid  representing  more 
than  $800  per  acre.  The  property  is  said 
to  be  highly  improved  and  the  asparagus 
produced  on  it  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  brought  very  profitable  returns. 

Fifty-five  hundred  acres  northwest  of 
Gridley,  Butte  county,  known  as  the  Kep- 
pel  ranch,  has  been  sold  by  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  Company  to  Mr.  Garrett  and  as- 
sociates of  Woodland.  The  new  owners 
propose  to  subdivide  when  the  prelimi- 
naries are  settled,  but  it  is  understood 
that  next  year  they  will  plant  500  acres 
of  the  property  to  rice.  A  tract  of  160 
acres  is  already  seeded  to  rice  and  is  said 
to  be  progressing  satisfactorily. 


We  Lead  in  Almonds  and  Pears. 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  thir- 
teenth census  of  almond  and  pear  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  shows  Cali- 
fornia leads  in  both  these  fruits.  The 
total  value  of  the  pear  crop  harvested  in 
1909  in  the  United  States  was  $7,911,000, 
of  which  $1,661,000  is  credited  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  next  highest  State  in  the 
list  of  production  is  New  York,  with 
nearly  twice  as  many  trees,  but  with  a 
yield  valued  at  $1,418,000.  Michigan  is 
third  and  Oregon  fourth.  California  has 
98'  I  "I'  all  the  almond  trees  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  census,  or  1,167,000,  a  decrease 
of  435,000  trees  since  1900.    The  numbers 


are  of  trees  of  bearing  age.  The  yield  in 
California  in  1899  was  6,993,000  pounds, 
and  in  1909  was  6,693,000  pounds. 


Fresno  Looks  Good  to  Ferguson. 

George  A.  Ferguson,  a  successful  hor- 
ticulturist from  southern  California,  has 
purchased  a  915-acre  ranch  on  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  in  Fresno  county,  which 
includes  360  acres  of  bottom  land  and  a 
seven-acre  island  in  the  river.  Mr.  Fer 
guson  will  subdivide  into  20,  30  and  40- 
acre  tracts  and  place  them  on  the  market 
next  year.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  a  property  of  this  kind  for 
some  time  and  thinks  no  part  of  the  State 
offers  so  large  a  reward  to  intelligent  in- 
dustry as  the  choice  sections  of  the  land  of 
Fresno  county.  He  also  declared  there  is 
an  active  demand  for  class  A  farming  land 
by  residents  of  southern  California,  where 
values  have  soared  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
men  with  moderate  capital.  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  his  four  sons  will  themselves  farm  a 
large  portion  of  the  newly  acquired  land. 


Prune  Crop  Prognostications. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional Union  and  of  the  County  Grange 
held  in  San  Jose  recently,  the  officials 
authorized  the  publication  of  reports 
which  were  in  substance  as  follows: 
That  the  prune  crop  is  estimated  at  65% 
of  last  year's  crop;  that  apricots  will 
probably  be  a  full  crop;  that  peaches  will 
probably  be  75%  of  last  year's  crop. 
These  conditions  are  subject  to  change, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  there 
will  be  a  decided  drop  in  the  prune  crop, 
especially  in  the  non-irrigated  sections, 
which  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley.  A  motion  was  made 
at  the  meeting  advising  growers  not  to 
sell  for  less  than  5-cent  base  on  prunes. 


Creamery  Construction. 

The  Central  Creamery  of  Oakland  is 
installing  a  model  dairy  on  the  ranch  at 
Oakley,  Contra  Costa  county.  There  will 
bo  sufficient  equipment  to  handle  360  cows 
under  one  roof.  Everything  is  being  con- 
structed so  that  the  place  could  be  made 
a  certified  dairy  if  desired.  Two  large 
concrete  silos  are  being  put.  up. 

A  creamery  is  being  erected  at  Blythe 
in  the  Palo  Verde  valley  to  care  for  the 
cream  produced  there.  An  eight-ton  ice 
plant  is  being  put  in  and  churns  large 
enough  to  turn  out  half  a  ton  of  butter 
a  day.  The  plant  is  noticeable  for  being 
fifty  miles  from  the  railroad  station. 


California  Grapes  Wanted  at 
Christmas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
continue  the  experiments  inaugurated 
last  year  of  shipping  carefully  selected 
California  grapes  for  the  late  Eastern 
market,  the  object  being  to  find  a  late 
ripening  grape  to  compete  in  the  Christ 
mas  markets  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  points  with  Spanish  and  other  Eu- 
ropean grapes.  A.  V.  Steubenrauch,  in 
charge  of  this  work  for  the  department, 
has  just  returned  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  made  arrangements  for  this 
year's  tests. 


Asparagus  Abundant. 

California  shipments  of  asparagus  to 
Eastern  markets  may  now  be  considered 
as  over  for  this  season,  the  demand  being 
supplied  from  nearby  sources  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  California  can 
neries,  however,  are  preserving  immense 
quantities,  especially  those  of  Sacramento, 
where  the  lowlands  of  that  vicinity  pro- 
duce large  crops.  It  is  said  the  pack  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year  by  more  than 
30%.  Every  day  tons  of  asparagus  fresh 
from  the  fields  are  delivered  to  the  can- 
ners,  keeping  several  hundred  hands  busy 
on  this  vegetable  alone. 


Celery  Crop  of  Orange  County. 

The  Celery  Growers'  Association  of 
Orange  county  is  just  closing  the  season 
by  mailing  checks  amounting  to  about 
$23,000  to  the  members.  This,  with  the 
amounts  previously  paid  the  growers, 
brings  the  total  "for  the  Orange  county 
celery  crop  to  close  on  $400,000.  Prices 
have  been  good  throughout  the  season, 
commencing  with  25  cents  a  dozen  in  No- 
vember and  reaching  60  cents  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  The  season's  shipments 
totalled  1,230,S30  dozen  bunches,  taking 
155,439  crates  and  910  cars. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Among  the  recent  sales  of  sheep  in 
Tehama  county  are  1250  wethers  by  G.  B. 
Wilcox,  300  by  T.  J.  Flynn  and  800  by 
Frank  Carter. 

The  Calla  Grove  Farm,  of  Ripon,  San 
Joaquin  county,  has  purchased  the  entire 
herd  of  Berkshire  hogs  of  the  Locust 
Farm.  This  herd  includes  the  fine  boar, 
Kennett  106045,  and  forty  other  fine  ani- 
mals. The  Calla  Grove  Farm  people  have 
bred  Berkshires  for  several  years,  and  by 
the  careful  selection  of  their  stock  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  with  stock  noted 
for  transmitting  size  and  quick  maturing 
qualities. 


Hops  Held  for  Higher  Price. 

Probably  no  product  of  California  is 
bringing  more  profitable  returns  to  the 
glower  than  hops.  A  few  seasons  ago  20 
cents  a  pound  was  considered  a  bonanza 
price,  with  10  to  15  cents  as  an  average. 
For  last  season's  hops  3S  cents  a  pound  is 
offered,  but  growers  who  have  held  on  are 
holding  out  for  40  cents,  and  confidently 
believe  the  price  may  go  higher.  The 
last  sale  reported  was  164  bales  at  37 
cents,  in  Sonoma  county.  Farmers  in 
Shasta  county  are  reported  to  be  giving 
hop  growing  their  special  attention. 


Nothing  Little  in  Lindsay. 

Estimates  of  the  navel  orange  ship- 
ments from  Lindsay,  Tulare  county,  for 
the  coming  season  range  from  2000  to 
2800  cars,  and  when  shipping  commences, 
about  the  end  of  October,  60  cars  a  day 
will  leave  that  important  citrus  center. 
To  handle  this  output,  it  will  require  not 
less  than  360  packers,  while  pickers, 
teamsters,  and  other  packinghouse  help 
will  keep  fully  2000  people  employed 
handling  the  crop. 


Contented  Citrus  Culturists. 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Association, 
in  settling  up  the  past  season's  business, 
finds  the  net  price  received  by  the  grow- 
ers was  $1.51%  per  box,  making  the 
season  the  most  profitable  enjoyed  by  the 
association.  The  members  are  now  pre- 
paring for  the  next  season,  which  opens 
in  November,  and  it  is  expected  that  even 
a  better  price  will  rule  for  the  next  crop. 

Orange  Grove  Values  in  Tulare. 

It  is  reported  that  a  five  year-old  orange 
grove  consisting  of  ten  acres  of  valencias 
and  ten  acres  of  navels  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Lindsay,  Tulare 
county,  has  been  sold  for  $40,000.  As 
there  are  no  buildings  on  the  place,  this 
is  $2000  an  acre  straight,  which  is  a  rec- 
ord price  for  a  grove  of  that  age  in  the 
Tulare  citrus  district. 


Dried  Peach  Prices. 

Dealers  are  reported  to  be  selling  fu- 
tures on  dried  peaches  to  the  trade  at 
from  5  to  5'j  cents  a  pound,  which  fact 
has  started  growers  to  wondering  what 
they  may  expect  to  receive  for  this  year's 
crop.  Although  reports  indicate  the  crop 
will  be  good,  many  growers  claim  this 
does  not  warrant  the  price  being  placed 
so  low  for  the  dried  fruit,  and  indicate 
the  buyers  will  have  difficulty  in  filling 
their  obligations,  as  the  growers  will  not 
let  go  at  anywhere  near  those  figures. 
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THE  FRUIT  MARKET  OUTLOOK. 


Endeavors  are  being  made  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  to  forecast  the  size  of  the 
various  fruit  crops,  in  order  to  enable 
the  grower  to  dispose  of  his  fruit  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  part  of  what  should  be  known, 
as  the  condition  of  the  market  is  of  only 
less  importance  than  the  amount  of  fruit 
to  be  marketed. 

The  fixing  of  a  fair  price  early  in  the 
season  is  beneficial  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. It  enables  the  buyers  to  arrange 
for  the  disposal  of  the  crop  to  the  trade 
at  a  fair  price  later  in  the  season,  and 
thus  makes  the  fruit  move  easier.  It 
prevents  a  hold  over  for  the  next  year, 
together  with  a  deterioration  of  that 
hold-over,  and  creates  less  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  packer  to  speculate  by  manip- 
ulating the  market,  since  he  knows  that 
making  a  false  price,  when  a  fair  price 
might  just  as  well  be  obtained,  will  more 
likely  pinch  him  than  would  substituting 
one  false  price  for  another. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit  will  be  plentiful,  which 
in  itself  means  that  the  boom  prices  of 
some  fruits  of  last  year  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit 
in  the  hands  of  the  packers,  both  canned 
and  dried,  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  so  that  the  new  crop  will  go  on  a 
bare  market,  follow  high  prices,  and  en- 
able this  year's  fruit  to  be  sold  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  something  of  a 
hold-over  on  prunes,  not  a  very  big  hold- 
over, but  something  that  the  packers  who 
have  the  prunes  feel  pretty  bad  about, 
owing  to  the  extremely  high-  prices  that 
they  paid  for  them  the  latter  part  of  last 
season. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  hold- 
over on  apricots,  but  this  is  practically 
all  in  the  hands  of  growers  who  expected 
still  better  prices,  and  there  is  nothing 
In  the  hands  of  the  trade  to  feel  bad 
about,  or  to  make  them  backward  about 
buying  more. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  the  market 
is  quite  clean,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nearly  all  of  the  first-class  fruit  of  any 
description,  canned  and  dried,  is  said  to 
have  been  sold,  leaving  only  the  poorer 
grades  on  hand.  This  condition  should 
suggest  a  rigid  thinning,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  crop  usually  means 
small  sizes,  especially  when  combined 
with  a  rather  dry  year,  as  this  is;  for 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  small  sizes  to 
dispose  of  to  the  trade  and  possibly  a 
big  deficiency  of  first-class  fruit. 

There  is  always  a  big  proportion  of 
growers  who  do  not  thin  at  all,  and  oth- 
ers who  do  not  thin  enough,  leaving  a 
good  opening  to  the  man  who  will  thin, 
irrigate,  and  cultivate,  so  that  his  trees 
will  do  their  best.  No  matter  what  the 
price  will  be,  the  man  with  the  best 
fruit  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poor 
stuff,  will  be  able  to  get  a  good  bonus 
for  his  fruit  or  to  sell  it  easily  when 
his  neighbor  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a 
buyer. 

One  favorable  thing  about  conditions  is 
the  way  that  growers  and  buyers  are  mak- 
ing contracts,  as  the  growers  are  said 
to  have  sold  a  large  amount  of  peaches 
and  raisins,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
fruit,  already,  and  this  means  that  there 
will  be  less  friction  than  usual  in  any 
way.  The  packers  state  that  if  the  crops 
are  as  large  as  there  is  any  possibility 
of  their  being  this  year,  the  disposal  by 
the  grower  of  all  the  fruit  at  these  prices 
will  enable  the  whole  crop  to  be  cleaned 
up  by  the  trade  by  the  time  that  the 
fruit  of  1913  comes  in. 

There  is  still  time  for  changes  to  de- 
velop in  the  size  of  the  crops,  both  here 


^  „i in    SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading     m. „ 

KB      BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN  I*. 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NEW  WAY 

Reasons  Why: 

Large  Capacity 

Easy  on  Men  and  Team 


HORIZONTAL  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  surpasses  all  others 


Convenience  in  Feeding 
Low  Power  Connection 


Portability    Suitability  to  California  Requirements 
Proved  by  Years  of  Experience 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


131-153  KANSAS  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


and  in  the  East,  or  in  Europe.  Appar- 
ently, however,  there  will  be  no  radical 
rise  in  price  of  any  fruit  unless  some- 
thing occurs  to  destroy  the  fruit  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  neither  is  there  any 
ground  whatever  for  any  packer  bearing 
the  market  below  prices  now  bing  offered 
and  accepted. 

Present  prices  are  not  especially  high. 
They  will,  however,  do  very  well  for  a 
full  crop,  or  nearly  so,  on  a  very  large 
acreage,  and  have  been  much  lower.  Un- 
less the  packers  expected  to  clean  up  the 
crop  at  these  prices,  they  evidently  would 
not  offer  them,  and  if  the  whole  crop  can 
be  sold  at  those  prices,  apparently  a 
proper  handling  of  every  large  crop  that 
occurs  should  keep  prices  from  falling 
lower  until  the  present  acreage  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  the  crops  much 
larger.  D.  J.  W. 


THE 


CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon.  Illinois. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEEI.ER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office:   «24  California   St.,   San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  TRUCKS 


Our  trucks  are  made  of  the  best  material  throughout,  and  are 
made  to  Stand  Up  under  the  load  they  are  built  for.  The  bed  and 
rack  are  hardwood,  not  pine.  Best  grade  of  steel  axles  and  goose 
neck.  Made  in  four  sizes — one  ton,  one  and  one-half  ton,  two  and 
one-half  ton,  three  and  one-half  ton. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Prune  Dippers  and  Graders. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ANDERSON  BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

331  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3KS0 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wardivt-U  Honest — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
P.  Hobert  105— First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago.  1910. 
Altamont  4O0K — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 


Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI AN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  In 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  Is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothllde  De  Kol  2d.  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WITHOUT 


Write  (or  Free  Booklet 
alvei  Cheaply  and  Succesifully  Without  Mil 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  direction*  for  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  vhere  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed     The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1600. 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JOWES  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  THIS  FENCE 


It  stretches  perfectly. 
Does    not    need    top    and  bottom 
-  boards. 

Is    fifty   per   cent    stronger  than 

netting. 

Is  cheaper,  when  put  up,  by  one- 
"  third. 

Does  not   invite   the   fowl   to  fly 

over. 

SA-lneli    Warner    Jr.    1'oiilfrv  IViu'r, 
per  10-roil  roll,  $3.0.'>. 

Hade  in  helskta  of  8ft,  48,  00  and 

7-  InelieM, 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE 
LIST  o\  AM.  SIZES. 

WfSTf RN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

i  72  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


c.  &  s 


AXLE 
GREASE 


Clean 
and 

Slippery 


Best 

Wagon 

Grease 


.COBURNi 


MANUFACTURER 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer,  or  write  lo 


WH1TT1ER,  COBURN  COMPANY, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


fgBBM 

<ooo-gai£ 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  J7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  H takes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Corn-Fed  Hogs  For  California. 


[By  Oi  k  Associate  Bonos.] 

Every  year  thousands  of  cars  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  go  East  and  to  the  corn  belt 
of  the  Middle  West.  Every  year  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  corn-fed  pork 
comes  to  California,  sending  back  to  its 
original  home  much  of  the  money  paid 
for  that  fruit.  The  soil,  the  climate  and 
the  men  that  produce  fruit  that,  in  spite 
of  the  high  freight  rates,  sells  to  a  big 
advantage  in  the  corn  belt  can  produce 
hogs  just  as  well  as  fruit,  and  the  handi- 
cap of  freight  will  work  the  other  way. 

"There's  a  reason"  for  present  condi- 
tions. Such  reason  should  not  exist  and 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  overcome  the 
reason  for  pork  importation  by  H.  O. 
Davis  and  P.  R.  Peterson,  the  proprietors 
of  Swineland  near  Yuba  City,  Sutter 
county.  Swineland  was  started  a  year 
ago.  Its  purpose  was  not  only  to  raise 
good  hogs,  but  to  start  their  production 


the  hogs  here  in  California  and  to  induce 
the  packers  to  make  the  differential  in 
price  to  the  producer  of  good  pork  that 
they  have  to  make  to  get  corn-fed  pork 
from  Chicago  into  California.  And  yet 
the  advantages  of  California  in  corn  pro- 
duction are  so  great  that  it  is  Mr.  Davis* 
idea  that  with  no  advantage  of  price  it 
would  be  more  than  profitable  to  feed 
some  corn  to  hogs  and  to  finish  them 
with  it. 

Cokn  PjMDUcnoir. — Corn  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  north  of  the  Great  lakes. 
It  is  grown  in  the  South,  it.  is  produced 
on  the  Florida  keys.  California  has  soil 
and  climate  that  will  make  her  products 
outgrow  anything  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  can  certainly  be  adapted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia climate.  Such  corn  as  is  grown 
can  be  produced  for  $7.50  an  acre,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Davis'  investigations,  and  it 
will,  with  proper  care,  greatly  outyeld  the 


Knock-Down  Hog-House  Designed  by  H.  0.  Davis. 


Feeding  Wagon  Used  at  Swineland. 


under  a  system  that  would  prove  so 
profitable  and  make  such  fine  pork  that 
the  California  hog  of  the  future  would 
be  a  different  animal  from  the  California 
hog  of  the  present,  not  perhaps  a  better 
breeder,  or  a  better  animal  in  the  show 
ring,  but  a  better  animal  in  the  pork  bar 
rel — a  more  profitable  animal  to  raise. 

The  disadvantage  California  has  to 
overcome  in  producing  the  right  kind  of 
pork  is  hard  to  overcome.  It  is  that  it  is 
too  easy  to  produce  the  wrong  kind  of 
pork,  and  so  people  will  not  try  to  pro- 
duce the  right  kind.  We  have  alfalfa 
galore  and  skim-milk  in  abundance,  so 
the  hogs  grow  rapidly  and  put  on  a  lot 
of  soft  flesh.  The  best  kind  of  pork  is 
corn- fed  pork,  and  as  alfalfa  grows  so 
readily  and  corn  has  a  few  minor  disad 
vantages  connected  with  its  production, 
coin  is  not  raised  and  the  meat  com- 
panies get  their  fancy  pork  at  top  prices 
in  Chicago,  pay  a  cent  a  pound  freight, 
and  the  consumer  pays  a  price  that  gives 
the  packers  their  profit. 

The  proposition  of  the  owners  of  Swine 
land,  especially  Mr.  Davis,  who  has  charge 
of  the  hog  raising  end  of  the  business,  is 
to  grow  the  corn  that  will  properly  finish 


best  fields  of  the  Middle  Western  corn 
belt.  Once  that  corn  is  produced,  and  pro 
duced  cheaper  than  In  the  corn  belt,  th<> 
combination  of  abundant  alfalfa,  plenty 
of  skim-milk  and  cheap  corn  will  make  a 
cheap  hog,  a  large  hog.  and  a  hog  with 
the  firmest  and  best  quality  of  pork. 

Getting  good  corn  depends  upon  over- 
coming some  few  difficulties  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  greatest  of  these  is  in  th?> 
drying  of  the  cornsilk  in  the  dry  interior 
climate  just  at  the  time  the  ears  need  to 
be  pollenized.  Other  sections  have  had 
their  troubles  in  getting  varieties  of  corn 
that  was  adapted  to  their  climates,  so 
this  difficulty  is  not  especially  bad.  Where 
corn  does  the  best  in  the  interior  is  along 
the  river  bottoms  on  the  sub-irrigated  soil. 
There  the  soil  is  rich  and  moisture  plenti 
ful.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
through  evaporation  on  hot  days  prevents 
the  silk  from  drying,  and  the  corn  forms 
well  on  the  ears  and  the  ears  are  largn" 
and  plentiful.  The  yield  under  such  coi". 
ditions  is  as  much  as  GO  to  80  bushels  per 
acre,  "and  the  price  of  corn  is  now  about 
$1  per  bushel.  Besides  this  there  ar1 
several  tons  of  dried  fodder,  which  con- 
tains about  30%  of  the  nutrients  of  the 
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crop  and  goes  very  well  with  alfalfa  hay 
as  a  ration  for  dairy  cows. 

The  soil  on  good  valley  land  is  rich 
enough  to  give  nearly  the  same  yield  as 
on  the  river  bottoms  when  irrigation  is 
practiced,  and  as  the  moisture  in  the  air 
from  sub-irrigated  land  usually  prevents 
the  silk  from  drying  and  does  not  permit 
the  ears  to  develop,  irrigation  in  other 
places  when  the  silk  is  ready  evidently 
should  do  the  same.  The  crop  of  some 
other  cereal  taken  off  before  the  corn  is 
planted  makes  this  use  of  the  land  very 
profitable,  and  the  way  that  alfalfa  pre- 
pares land  for  corn  makes  one  of  the 
finest  rotations  possible  economically  and 
agriculturally. 

Still  more  in  securing  good  yields  of 
corn  can  very  probably  be  secured  by  the 
selection  of  varieties  whose  silk  will  not 
dry  out,  or  by  developing  new  varieties 
by  crossing.  This  has  been  done  in  every 
place  where  old  varieties  have  proved  un- 
suitable for  local  conditions  and  presents 
no  great  problem  in  the  hands  of  a  skill- 


Two-Year  Berkshire  "Baro 

ful  breeder.  There  are  on  the  Swineland 
ranch  now  about  ten  varieties  of  corn 
growing,  from  which  the  best  will  be 
taken  and  a  little  crossing  done  to  de- 
velop the  variety  of  corn  that  is  most 
suitable  to  the  interior  climate. 

The  Ranch  Itself. — Swineland  is  locat- 
ed about  a  mile  south  of  Yuba  City  by  the 
banks  of  the  Feather  river.  About  60 
breeding  sows  are  kept  and  altogether 
there  are  about  300  hogs,  large  and  small, 
not  including  culls,  that  are  registered. 
Three  breeds  are  kept,  Berkshires,  Durocs 
and  Tamworths.  The  reason  why  three 
breeds  are  kept  instead  of  one  is  that 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  market  for 
hogs  of  only  one  breed,  especially  for 
the  Tamworths,  which  have  hardly  be- 
come established  or  known  in  California 
yet,  and  which  are  the  leading  breed  of 
the  three  on  the  ranch. 

What  corn  will  do  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  hogs  finished  on  the  ranch  dress 
from  80  to  84'/,.  The  pork  is  all  first 
class,  firm  and  hard  and  will  sell  at  top 
figures  by  the  retailer.  Soft  finished 
hogs  like  those  ordinarily  produced  in 
California  dress  only  about  75  per  cent, 
and  the  pork  is  soft  and  contains  so  much 
oil  that  it  cannot  be  sold  at  top  prices  by 


the  retailer,  nor  will  he  pay  as  much  for 
it  as  for  corn-finished  pork. 

Besides  making  a  soft  pork,  it  seems  a 
fact  that  the  excessive  amount  of  protein 
in  alfalfa,  especially  when  supplemented 
by  skim-milk,  affects  the  breeding  powers 
of  the  sows,  although  possibly  the  hogs 
themselves  may  be  practically  as  strong 
and  vigorous  as  those  raised  on  a  better 
balanced  ration.  How  much  good  a  bal- 
anced ration  will  do  for  feeding,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  At  Swineland  this  year 
the  first  eight  Duroc-Jersey  sows  to  far- 
row this  spring  farrowed  a  total  of  97 
pigs,  which  looks  as  if  a  more  balanced 
ration  than  alfalfa  and  skim-milk  can 
give  would  do  a  good  deal  for  the  sows. 
These  97  pigs  from  8  sows  almost  make 
a  record.  The  quality  of  the  boar  may 
have  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the 
care  of  the  sows,  too. 

The  hogs  are  fed  with  the  feed  wagon 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  fore  part 
of  the  wagon  contains  a  tank  holding  over 
200  gallons.    Back  of  this  is  the  mixing 


n's  Black  Lady  "  and  Litter. 

and  feeding  tank.  The  wagon  now  goes  to 
town  every  day  and  brings  home  a  load 
of  buttermilk  used  in  the  feeding.  This 
is  drawn  through  a  faucet  to  the  mixing 
tank  and  here  mixed  with  middlings,  the 
wagon  is  then  driven  through  the  long 
avenue  between  the  pens  and  the  feed  is 
given  the  stock  direct  from  the  mixing 
tank.  The  ration  at  present  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  3  pounds  of  wheat  middlings 
to  each  gallon  of  buttermilk.  Twice  a 
week  salt  is  added  to  the  ration  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ys  ounce  to  each  200  pounds  of 
weight  of  the  hogs.  Four  times  a  week 
each  200  pounds  live  weight  of  are  given 
15  drops  of  Caldwell  Antiseptic  Fluid. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  an  absolute 
preventative  of  worms  and  a  general  in- 
ternal antiseptic."  The  hogs  are  all 
dipped  regularly  in  a  \%  solution  of  the 
above  fluid. 

The  hogs  are  all  housed  in  portable 
houses,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. These  houses  are  bolted  together 
and  can  be  taken  down  and  moved  by 'one 
man  in  a  few  minutes.  They  are  easily 
kept  clean  and  are  very  durable  and  in- 
expensive. The  lumber  for  them  was  pur- 
chased from  the  local  lumber  yard,  all  cut 
in  the  proper  lengths,  for  $10  apiece. 


The  farrowing  pens  are  one-sixteenth  of 
an  acre  in  area  and  are  planted  to  rape 
and  alfalfa.  Two  of  these  are  used  for 
each  sow  and  litter.  After  she  and  the 
pigs  have  eaten  off  the  feed  in  one  pen 
they  are  turned  into  the  other  and  the 
first  given  a  chance  to  grow  up  again. 
This  rape  and  alfalfa,  of  course,  provides 
only  a  small  part  of  the  feed  during  this 
time.  When  the  pigs  are  weaned  the  sow 
is  turned,  out  to  pasture  until  farrowing 
time  approaches  again,  although  the  pigs 
are  kept  in  the  pens  for  a  few  weeks 
more. 

The  Hogs. — The  Tamworths,  in  a  way, 
are  a  breed  that  the  owners  of  Swineland 
believe  will  fit  in  especially  well  with  the 
production  of  corn-fed  pork.  They  are, 
above  all,  a  typical  bacon  hog,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  head  of  the  herd  being 
shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration. 
This  boar,  Nimrod  3rd,  6884,  was  18 
months  old  when  the  photograph  was 
taken  and  weighed  700  pounds,  being  only 
in  good  breeding  condition.  Ln  another 
year  he  will  tip  the  beam  at  half  a  ton. 
He  is  assisted  in  the  herd  by  California 
(ilst,  a  yearling  boar  bred  in  this  State. 

The  Tamworth,  being  a  bacon  hog  and 
the  flesh  therefore  more  valuable  to  the 
packer  than  a  blockier  type  of  animal, 
better  results  should  be  obtained  by  feed- 
ing corn  or  other  solid  flesh-making  food, 
provided  the  packers  would  pay  a  price 
proportionate  to  the  gain  in  value.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  proprietors  of  Swine- 
land claim  that  even  on  alfalfa  and  other 
soft  foods  the  Tamworths  make  a  better 
quality  of  pork  than  the  other  breeds  like 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas  and  Durocs. 
One  reason  for  this  is  suggested  by  the 
illustration,  which  shows  that  the  Tam- 
worths are  rangy  and  will  rustle  for  their 
food. 

The  three  other  breeds  may  also  rustle 
when  necessary,  but  being  blockier  and 
heavier  will  not  rustle  when  rustling  is 
unnecessary,  and  on  soft  foods  there  is 
nothing  to  work  the  oil  out  of  the  flesh. 
As  might  be  expected  of  animals  the 
shape  of  the  Tamworths,  a  tendency  to 
rustle  is  inborn  and  they  will  rustle 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  not.  This 
rustling  will  develop  a  good  appetite,  a 
good  assimilation  and  work  the  surplus 
oil  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  out  of  the 
flesh.  Mr.  Davis  thus  states  that  the  Tam- 
worths will  make  a  greater  gain  in  weight 
in  a  given  length  of  time  than  the  other 
breeds  and  grow  to  immense  sizes,  al- 
though the  amount  of  feed  needed  for 
each  pound  of  flesh  will  be  greater  on 
account  of  the  extra  exercise.  The  ani- 
mals are  hardy,  the  sows  very  prolific  and 
fine  mothers. 

The  Berkshires  consist  chiefly  of  Duch- 
ess, Charmer,  Premier  and  Baron  blood 
lines.  F.  O.  Premier  146341  and  Artful 
Star  151587,  the  latter  a  Kentucky-bred 
boar,  are  at  the  head  of  the  herd  and  a 
young  boar,  Royalist,  just  received  from 
N.  H.  Gentry  of  Missouri,  will  also  be 
used  this  fall. 

The  Durocs  are  headed  by  Yuba  Boy,  a 
yearling  boar,  exceptionally  well  de- 
veloped and  weighing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  500  pounds. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  thing  to  put 
the  production  of  hogs  in  California  on 
the  proper  basis  is  not  the  hogs  them- 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 


OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


selves,  but  to  have  the  packers  pay  the 
proper  price  for  improved  pork.  The  cli- 
mate is  such  that  weight  will  come  quick- 
ly and  well,  soil  and  moisture  give  an 
abundance  of  food  at  less  expense  than  in 
the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
heavy  yield  of  alfalfa  far  surpasses  any- 
thing that  can  be  secured  in  the  Missis- 
sipi  valley,  alfalfa  combines  delightfully 
in  the  ration  with  corn,  and  prepares  the 
land  so  that  the  corn  will  do  its  best. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


SIMON- NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland -China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno.  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES.— Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm.  Ripon,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Size    and    quality.  Calla 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP — Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

arr  iclvea  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  tiny 
nrlve  better  results  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  B»x  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


READY 

f|  EMERGENCIES. 


HUH 

■rae  Medicti 


'KM 

mm 


LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
^  ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 


{""tit?")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Eic. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 
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Warranted  to  Civs  Satlafacilon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

<•  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  SdUjU  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Btrainea  Tendons  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs  and  all  laments*  from  8pavin 
Vtingbone  and  other  bonv  tumors 
Cure*  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasite*, 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Removes  *U 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

As  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism 
sprains  Sore  Throat  et<*  it  is  invaluable' 
Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  ta 
Warranted  to  Klve  satisfaction  Price  $]  M* 
per  bottle  Bold  bj  druggists  or  sent  by  sja> 
prp-fv  sbarges  paid  <rltb  full  directions  for 
ft  ust  tlTSt'n«  '<>r  4es**rti»t»*«  ...o,rf 
testimonials,  etc  Address 
the  Lawrence  William*  Co  Cleveland  0 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 


■  Ma 


OMONA 

Manufacturing  Co 

JLL   Pomona.  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


II  Ml  \  l>> 

SADDLES 

house: 

COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  "fc* 


The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hereules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tour  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


HOW    ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
WORKS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


To  the  Editor:  It  seems  like  old  times 
to  see  the  lusty  kicks  in  your  columns 
at  your  new  employers'  liability  law.  We 
have  had  a  similar  measure  in  force  for 
some  years,  and  not  one-half  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  this  country  would  go 
back  to  old  conditions.  The  expense  is 
trifling.  (In  my  own  case,  with  two  help- 
ers steady  and  extra  help  at  busy  times. 
I  pay  $3  per  annum.)  The  peace  of  mind 
engendered  by  the  feeling  that  the  insur- 
ance company  shoulders  all  your  liabili- 
ties for  accident  is  well  worth  it.  The 
rates  liave  been  steadily  coming  down 
since  the  operation  of  the  act,  till  this 
year,  when  more  drastic  amendment'- 
have  caused  a  slight  increase.  And  from 
the  keen  competition  of  the  companies,  I 
should  judge  it  is  profitable  to  them.  One 
merely  estimates  the  probable  amount  of 
wages  in  the  various  classes  to  be  em 
ployed  during  the  coming  year  and  pays 
one's  premium  on  that  basis,  any  adjust- 
ment being  made  on  the  actual  wages  paid 
when  the  next  premium  is  due. 

Of  course,  the  Government  Insurance 
Department  here  is  a  steady  factor  in 
keeping  premiums  to  a  reasonable  limit. 

Trusting  this  drop  of  oil  will  (though 
I  suppose  rather  late)  help  a  little  to 
smooth  your  readers'  sea  of  troubles. 

J.  C.  Neill. 

Trivean,  Wiraroa,  N.  Z. 

[This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
right  way  as  well  as  a  wrong  way  to  do 
this  business. — Editor.  1 


CREAM  THAT  WON'T  WHIP. 

To  the'Editor:  Am  using  a  tubular  sep- 
arator. When  I  sell  my  cream  they  say 
they  cannot  whip  same.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  make  the 
cream  whip?   The  test  is  all  right. 

Redding.  Dairyman. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
blaming  the  separator  for  your  difficulty 
with  the  cream.  Possibly  the  cream  may 
be  too  thin,  as  thin  cream  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  whip.  There  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  fat  globules  in  the  cream 
may  be  rather  small,  but  that  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  cows,  not  of  the  separator. 

Another  reason  why  the  cream  may  not 
whip  well  may  be  that  it  is  used  too 
quickly.  If  the  milk  is  all  right,  the 
cream  not  too  thin  and  it  is  permitted  to 
stand  for  12  hours  or  so  there  should  be 
no  trouble  with  it. 

Occasionally  when  cream  is  pasteurized 
it  will  not  whip  well.  In  these  cases,  or 
any  other  that  may  develop,  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  water  to  the  cream  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  60  will  remove  the 
difficulty. 


FOR  BLOODY  MILK. 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry from  one  of  your  subscribers  who 
has  a  cow  giving  bloody  milk,  I  would 
advise  him  to  milk  each  teat  in  a  sep- 
arate glass  jar,  let  stand  to  ascertain 
which  teat  the  red  specks  are  coming 
from,  then  milk  the  teats  clean  and  in- 
ject the  infected  teat  with  equal  parts 
of  hydrogen  dioxide  and  water.  After  a 
few  hours  inject  4  drachms  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride in  1  ounce  of  water.  Then  milk 
dean.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creki.y. 

S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 


Dr.  Struthers.  the  federal  veterinarian 
at  Willows,  Glenn  county,  has  just  placed 
his  O.  K.  on  3G00  sheep  which  were 
shipped  by  a  special  train  of  thirty  cars 
to  Chicago.  The  shipper  was  J.  R.  Gar 
nett,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
shipment  of  sheep  ever  sent  from  Cali- 
fornia by  an  individual  owner. 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 


First  Prize  Hani  at  state  Fair,  1911. 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


THE  ^ 

KEwaneH 

*  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 


WATER  SUPPLY 


(7Vli«  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Keuanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanem 
Line,  operated  by  different  hinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Jackson  Special 

UK. II  GRAINS  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  farm  Irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
sun  pump  is  the  ideal  pump. 
The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump  for  irrigation 
work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 


I'll  tent  <m1   1012  Automatic  Water  Balance 

BYRON  JACKSON   IRON  WORKS 

:i.-,7-:t<;i  m  LRKET  ST.,  *  \  >  i  n  INCISCO,  CAL. 
Lou  Angeles,  21-'  \<>.  Loi  incelea  St.  Works.  \\  eat  Berkeley,  Cal 


K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 


"LION  BRAND" 


Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes;  preserves 
bright  color;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phura;  does  not 
waste  on  the  ground; 
better  results. 


JAMES  De  FREMERY  &  CO. 
519  Mission  Street.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  "ii  request,  containing  1 00  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks.  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEVI  El  .  STRONG  .V  CO., 
■mi  :u<;  Crocker  iiiiIMIuk.  sun  Pranelseo, 
established  1860. 

PUMPING  PLANT 

FOH  S  \  — :tn-ll.l*.  Lambert  nmlm-  mid 
!>-linll    A  MM    fltf  P  m         |>1lliip,   94(10.  Thin 

plant  in  pood  ftbnpe  and  r*'i»iat*«Ml  hy  btp> 

KIT  out  lit. 

WM.  BAKER, 
Pirn,  Ventura  Cooaty,  Cal. 
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Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Soil 

is  my  specialty.   I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  send  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


Ft.  Ft.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soli  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigaticu,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CA     RfinUJET  I      Ir        Speaks  Spanish. 
•  rt.  DUUWELL,  Jl.    Mexican*  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Frmcisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  p>lces  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick   l  f>9 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  Saa  FraacUca. 


BADGERS  IN  ALFALFA. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  bothered  with 
some  kind  of  animal  that  digs  down  at 
the  roots  of  our  alfalfa;  they  have  al- 
most ruined  one  field.  The  work  is  done 
at  night.  Can  you  name  this  animal?  If 
so,  can  you  suggest  any  method  for  his 
extermination,  with  poison  or  otherwise? 
Any  information  you  may  be  able  to  give 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  animal  doing  the  mischief  works 
entirely  from  the  surface;  occasionally  it 
digs  a  hole  12  to  18  inches  in  depth,  which 
is  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  Another 
thing,  its  work  is  all  done  at  night.  We 
think  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  badger, 
but  are  at  a  loss  for  a  method  for  its 
extermination.  Is  there  a  way  of  admin- 
istering poison?  M.  B. 

Coachella. 

ANSWER  BY  DIRECTOR  J.  GRINNELL,  UNIVER- 
SITY MUSEUM  OF  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY. 

Your  enquiry  in  regard  to  damage  done 
in  alfalfa  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
an  opinion. 

I  judge  from  your  description  of  the 
havoc  wrought,  that  the  animal  you  refer 
to  is  the  Western  Badger  (Taxidea  taxus 
neglecta).  This  animal  works  entirely  at 
night.  It  is  carnivorous  in  its  feeding 
habits,  and  I  suppose  does  the  digging 
described  in  pursuit  of  gophers  or  some 
sort  of  field  mice.  Badgers  have  been 
known  to  dig  thus  in  search  of  large  in- 
sects, such  as  the  Jerusalem  cricket,  which 
I  suppose  you  do  not  have  in  your  local- 
ity. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  work  is  done 
by  not  more  than  one  family  of  badgers. 
These  could  be  easily  trapped  with  No.  2 
or  No.  3  steel  traps,  baited  with  meat  or 
bodies  of  squirrels  or  rabbits.  Badgers 
enter  steel  traps  very  readily,  having  none 
of  the  suspiciousness  of  coyotes. 

I  would  recommend  trapping  in  prefer- 
ence to  poisoning. 

Berkeley. 


ALFALFA  AND  GRAVENSTEINS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  in  a  country  of 
strictly  dry  farming.  I  have  a  wash  or 
gulch  on  my  place  and  would  like  to 
know  if  I  could,  with  success,  plant  it 
to  alfalfa  without  irrigation;  soil  is  sandy 
loam,  no  evidences  of  springy  moisture 
at  all.  If  you  think  it  would  make  a 
stand,  what  kind  should  I  try? 

I  have  a  mixed  orchard,  mostly  Grav- 
ensteins,  and  I  want  to  graft  all  the  other 
trees  into  a  Gravenstein  top  if  I  can  do 
so  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  early 
Gravenstein  bloom  and  the  fruit  would 
be  as  satisfactory  as  though  on  other 
roots.  The  trees  are  six  years  old  this 
December.  I  presume  the  way  would  be 
to  graft  right  where  the  head  branches 
out?  The  varieties  in  question  are  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Golden  Russet,  Jona- 
than, Hoover,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 
Shepard  Perfection,  Ben  Davis,  Smith 
Cider,  Bismarck,  and  Wagner.     C.  M.  S. 

Sebastopol. 

TAlfalfa  will  endure  much  drouth. 
What  it  will  do  in  the  particular  place 
you  speak  of  can  only  be  told  by  trying. 
Sow  Turkestan  alfalfa.  If  the  rains  come 
early  so  as  to  wet  the  land  down  in 
September  and  October,  sow  the  seed  then. 
The  endurance  of  the  plant  will  depend 
much  upon  its  having  a  chance  to  root 
deeply  before  the  drouth  comes  on. 

You  can  graft  over  your  apple  trees  as 
you  propose,  working  in  the  limbs  above 
the  head.  If  the  grafts  take  well,  the 
trees  thus  grown  will  bloom  with  other 
Gravensteins. — Editor.] 


Fred  and  Walter  Gill  of  Exeter,  Tulare 
county,  last  week  shipped  375  head  of 
cattle  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  be  converted 
into  beef.  The  Gills  are  in  the  range 
cattle  business  exclusively. 


The  Dow  Line  of  Irrigating  Pumps  is  Complete 


The  List  is  Headed  by  the 


Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 

This  pump  was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  reliable  deep  well 
pump  capable  of  delivering  a  continuous  stream  of  water,  without  the  com- 
plicated mechanical  movements  usually  found  in  deep  well  pumps. 

Described  in  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  116 


The  best  known,  because  it  meets  the  most  common  needs,  is  the 

Dow  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump 

This  pump  is  exceedingly  simple  in  design,  all  complicated  balancing 
devices  being  eliminated  by  improved  impeller  designs.  It  is  sold  under  a 
guarantee  to  pump  more  water  for  less  money,  and  that  its  efficiency  will  be 
maintained  after  long  use. 

Fully  described  in  Bulletin  No.  117 


Another  well  known  type  is  the 


Dow  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pump 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  small  pits  because  its  suction  opening  is  below 
the  impeller.  Improved  design  and  careful  workmanship  make  it  a  very 
popular  model  in  many  places. 

Bulletin  No.  118  is  devoted  to  this  type 


In  addition  to  these  we  build  a  larger  line  of  pumping  machinery  than 
any  other  firm  in  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  the  scope  of  our  work  we  can 
cite  the  irrigating  plant  of  the  Honolulu  Plantation  Company. 

This  plant  has  two  pumping  engines  each  of  a  capacity  of  7,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day.  Exhaustive  tests  have  proven  these  pumps  to  be  the  most 
efficient  pumps  ever  built. 

Another  plant  of  interest  are  the  two  large  pumps,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.  installed  to  irrigate  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco.  These  pumps  are  driven  by  immense  windmills,  and  are  the  means 
of  saving  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  several  thousand  dollars  each  year. 

If  you  are  interested  in  irrigation  in  any  manner,  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you. 

GEO.  F.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


You  can  profit 
by  buying 
"Z  S"  Engines 
Now 


Some  engines  have  some  good  features.  The  Z.  S.  has  more 
good  features  than  any  other.  Z.  S.  is  a  high-grade  engine  at  a 
reasonable  price.  It  is  smooth  running  and  an  aconomical  engine  on 
fuel  consumption.  The  price  and  the  catalog  is  free.  Ask  us  to 
mail  a  copy  of  ' '  How  to  choose  a  gas  engine. ' ' 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co, 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RMBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLING)  DflMC 
300  2-YEAR-OLD)  nnlnJ 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

ME  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 


704  Bryant  St. 


San  Francises 


520 
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Incidental  Values  in  Live  Stock. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubax  Pbess  by 
W.  M.  Cakritiiebs.] 


Farmers  are  working  under  different 
conditions  than  did  their  forefathers.  The 
agricultural  population  realizes  more  fully 
than  ever  before  the  necessity  of  restor- 
ing strength  to  worn-out  farms,  also  of 
keeping  up  those  that  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive. Farmers  do  not  desire  to  repeat 
the  continually  raising  grain  and  not  re- 
turn anything  to  the  soil,  but  are  anxious 
to  learn  the  very  best  solutions  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Land  is  getting  higher  and  higher  in 
price,  and  not  only  are  owners  of  deteri- 
orated farms  striving  to  bring  theirs  up 
to  an  average,  but  those  who  have  the 
most  valuable  and  richest  farms  want 
some  means  of  maintaing  this  high  stand- 
ard and  deriving  the  necessary  profit 
from  a  large  investment.  Therefore,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  farmer  is  to  increase 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil  and  to 
raise  upon  that  land  what  will  make  the 
largest  net  returns.  As  no  soil  can  be 
continually  farmed  for  grain,  it  must  be 
changed  to  alfalfa,  clovers,  and  other 
grasses,  both  green  and  in  the  form  of 
hay.  Then  comes  the  question.  What  is 
it  that  will  give  the  best  results  in  in- 
creasing soil  fertility  and  also  the  larg- 
est profits?  There  are  many  reasons,  but 
the  one  the  writer  would  like  to  touch 
on  is  sheep.  Their  droppings  are  the 
richest  of  known  natural  fertilizers  and 
are  well  scattered  over  the  pastures.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  flock  is  the  greatest 
weed  destroyer  and,  killing  such  large 
quantities  of  numerous  weeds,  preserve 
in  the  soil  that  plant  food  which  weeds 


SHE  PAID 

To  Escape  These  Disks 

Letters  come  to  us 
telling  how  plucky  women 
pay  hard  earned  money  to 
escape  washing  disk-filled 
cream  separators.    Here  is' 
one  such  instance:    A  lady 
and  her  husband  decided  to 
get  a  cream  separator. 
He   refused  to   pay  /[ 
more  than  the  cost  A, 
of  a  cheap,  disk-filledt 
machine.  Like  other  Vi 
women,  this  lady  C2 
;  ould  not  bear  the  ■ 
thought  of  wash- 
ins  40  or  more  /Si^ 
disks  twice  a  /  ,JjF 
day.      She  jr 
wanted  the  /  *  f 
wonderful  :t  w  ■  *™ 


SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

because  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  contain  only 
the  little  piece  Bhown  in  thin  girl's  left  hand.  She 
knew  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of 
others  and  skim  twice  as  clean,  thus  paying  more 
every  year   in  extra  profits  than  could  be  saved 
through  buying  any  cheap  machine.  So  she  added  her 
own  hard-earned  money  to  what  her  husband  was 
wiMmc  to  pay  and  bought  ■  Sharpies  Tubular.  Now  she  is  one 
ot  th»-  hap|ji«-ht.  rii-i-t  .  •nt'i  ti'i  ;->'j>arat"r  iisith  y^u  ever  saw. 
What  higher  praitKi  could  bo  Kiven  TubularsT 
Do  you  want  a  free  trial?   Do  you  want  to 
exchange  your  old  separator  in  part  pay- 
ment for  a  Tubular?     You  can  do  either. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cat.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto. Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WKITK  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12m  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


must  have  consumed;  so  the  flock  adds 
strength  to  the  soil  in  two  ways,  and 
the  good  results  from  their  eating  nearly 
every  known  weed  is  invariably  under- 
estimated.  No  other  domestic  animal  will 
so  completely  clear  the  farm  and  at  the 
same  time  use  the  weeds  as  feed.  Apart 
from  preserving  soil  fertility,  the  total 
riddance  of  weeds  adds  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  land.     Farmers,  as  a 
whole,  have  partly  learned  the  value  of 
a  flock  in  this  respect,  and  those  who 
are  working  to  preserve  their  farms  are 
not  scoffed  at  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.    As  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
soil,  the  flocks  will  increase.    If  sheep 
consumed  as  much  grain  and  hay  accord- 
ingly as  other  stock  sold  for  the  same 
market  price  and  had  no  wool,  flocks 
would  anyway  eventually  become  more 
numerous  on  our  farms  in  order  to  obtain 
the  results  just  mentioned.    But  our  pop- 
ulation must  be  clothed,  and  their  aver- 
age wealth  is  such  that  good  clothes  will 
be  purchased,  and  that  means  a  large 
demand  for  wool  which  is  now  in  evi- 
dence.   There  will  always  be  a  strong 
demand  for  wool,  just  the  same  as  for 
wheat  and  other  cereals.    The  wool  clip 
will  invariably  pay  for  the  yearly  upkeep 
of  the  sheep,  and  no  other  domestic  ani- 
mals has  a  side  produce  that  will  pay 
its  yearly  board  bill.    The  lamb  crop 
should  come  in  as  profit,  and  is  a  large 
return  in  comparison  to  the  investment 
More  mutton  is  being  consumed  per  cap- 
ita than  ever  before,  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  has  made  a  notice- 
able advancement  in  the  demand  for  mut- 
ton.   The  price  of  lambs  on  the  leading 
markets  during  recent  years  has  aver- 
aged higher  than  cattle  or  hogs.    Even  if 
prices  had  been  equal,  lambs  would  have 
been  the  most  profitable,  owing  to  the 
low  cost  of  production.    It  has  been  dem 
onstrated  that  from  a  given  amount  of 
feed,  lambs  will  make  the  largest  gain 
and  are  much  easier  cared  for  than  other 
stock.    Many  farmers  in  California  are 
from  the  East,  where  cattle  and  hogs 
were  about  all  they  saw,  and  truly  good 
returns  have  come   from   that  sort  of 
farming,  but  it  cannot  always  be  con- 
tinued.   Experienced  men  say  that  the 
profits  are  not  nearly  as  great  now  as  in 
the  past,  and  if  it  were  continued  with- 
out variation  the  farms  would  not  be  as 
valuable  as  they  might  have  been.  The 
necessity  of  a  change  is  realized  and  noth- 
ing else  fills  the  place  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.    Years  ago  the  prevalent  idea  was 
that  sheep  were  only  good  for  rough, 
brushy  land  which  could  not  be  plowed. 
They  did  give  the  largest  obtainable  re- 
sults from  such  land;  but  now  farmers 
know  that  sheep  in  their  place  give  large 
returns  from  high-priced  lands.  Farmers 
who  own  a  limited  amount  of  land  should 
realize  that  their  land  cannot  raise  one 
definite  crop  all  the  time,  and  that  a  flock 
of  sheep  would  be  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment.   The  principal  cause,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  so  few  small  flacks  of  sheep  is 
that  most  farmers  have  been  raised  out 
of  a  sheep  country  and  have  never  given 
any  attention  to  the  true  value  of  a  flock 
of  sheep.    As  deeper  study  is  given  to 
sheep,  the  fewer  will  be  the  number  of 
farms   without  them.     British  farmers 
have  long  realized  that  in  order  to  de- 
rive the  greatest  possible  profit  from  a 
farm,  a  flock  of  sheep  must  be  kept  upon 
it.    As  our  land  approaches  the  value  of 
theirs,  the  absolute  necessity  of  soil  fer- 
tility comes  into  prominence,  and  farm- 
ers figure  for  the  last  dollar  that  their 
farms  will   produce,  either  directly  or 
indirectly;    then   sheep  ought  to  come 
into  their  proper  place  and  then  ought 
to  be  the  right  relation  between  farm 
and  flock. 


"Kuhii  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  Sl'PPl.Y — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low- 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICKS — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  In  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

kUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  C  6". 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits.   Deciduous   Fruits.   Dairving    llo^s.   Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 

•P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HURT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 


The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 


San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited" 


Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 
Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 
Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park ! 

SEE  OUR  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel. 


Ferry  Building. 


MODEL  HEREFORD!! 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


Herd  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers  for  sale  at  all  times.  We  offer  any  number 
of  Range  Bulls.    Write  or  wire  us  for  prices.  Address 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


230    HEAD  CATTLE 

MIXED  WHITE  FACES  AND  DURHAM— ALL  AGES 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.,  75  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


June  1,  1912 
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BRAZIL  AMBITIOUS  ABOUT 
CATTLE. 


Considering  the  fact  that  the  coming 
Panama  canal  will  bring  this  coast  di- 
rectly into  the  trade  of  Atlantic  ports, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  the  report  that 
a  wealthy  syndicate  has  been  formed  with 
the  object  of  rearing  cattle  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  in  Brazil  for  export  to  the 
principal  markets  of  Europe.  The  report 
has  been  received  with  considerable  in- 
terest in  England  and  in  some  quarters 
even  with  surprise,  it  being  imagined, 
apparently,  that  Brazil  never  would  be 
likely  to  enter  into  serious  competition 
with  Argentina  as  a  beef-producing  coun- 
try. In  the  past,  lack  of  transport  facili- 
ties certainly  rendered  enterprise  of  this 
kind  out  of  the  question,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  so  remarkably  rapid  in  re- 
cent times  that  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
vailed are  fast  disappearing.  On  the 
score  of  the  suitability  of  the  country 
for  cattle  ranging,  those  people  intimately 
acquainted  with  Brazil's  vast  areas  of  rich 
pasture  lands  have  no  doubts. 

They  prophesied  long  ago  that  one  day 
they  easily  might  occupy  a  leading  if 
not  first  place  among  countries  competing 
for  the  custom  of  the  European  consumer 
requiring  large  supplies  of  meat  from 
abroad. 

Discussing  the  project,  an  official  of  the 
Brazilian  Consulate  in  London  stated  that 
they  had  not  yet  received  details  con- 
cerning the  territory  acquired,  but  it  was 
considered  likely  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  situated  in  the  state  of  Piauhy,  in  the 
north  of  the  country.  This  state  contains 
some  of  the  finest  pasture  land  in  Brazil 
and  already  does  a  small  import  trade 
in  oxen. 

"Some  people,"  he  added,  "have  made 
the  mistake  of  imagining  that  Brazil  is 
not  suitable  for  cattle  ranging  on  a  large 
scale.  They  seem  to  think  that  her  cof- 
fee and  tobacco  plantations  and  mineral 
resources  represent  her  chief  commercial 
assets.  This  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea. 
In  reality  the  vast  stretches  of  rich  pas- 
ture land  she  possesses  may  easily  be  the 
means  in  the  future  of  elevating  her  to 
the  position  of  being  the  foremost  cattle- 
raising  country  in  the  world." 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  breed  of 
hogs  for  pen  feeding,  shutting  them  up  in 
small  pens  from  the  time  they  are  little 
pigs  and  feeding  them  mostly  on  skim 
milk  and  slops?— L.  E.  Gruwell,  Lake- 
port,  Cal. 

Answer: — The  kind  of  hogs  for  feed  is 
a  matter  of  choice  and  fancy,  any  of  the 
breeds  are  all  right  to  pen  up  and  feed. 
The  principle  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
hogs  are  all  pure  bred  and  have  not  been 
crossed  too  often  to  cause  deterioration. 
Choose  one  breed  of  hogs  and  keep  them 
as  pure  as  possible  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  raising  them.  The  battle  of 
the  breeds  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  all  the 
breeds  are  good;  but  some  are  fancied 
more  than  others— W.  M.  C. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  yearling  heifer 
that  is  of  valuable  stock  that  gives  no 
sign  of  breeding.  As  she  was  twin  with 
bull  calf,  some  have  ventured  the  asser- 
tion that  she  will  never  breed;  others 
the  contrary.  Thinking  it  might  be  a 
question  of  "Planting  Potatoes  by  the 
Moon,"  I  appeal  to  you  if  there  is  hope 
for  her.  How  long  would  you  advise  keep- 
ing her  before  giving  her  up? — W.,  Orosi. 

Answer: — The  heifer  you  have  is  what 
is  called  a  "Free  Martin"  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  she  will  ever  breed.  In  over 
20  years  of  experience  with  registered 
cattle,  the  writer  never  saw  but  one  that 


would  breed.  It's  a  100  to  1  shot  with 
the  possibility  of  the  one  winning  that  a 
"Free  Martin"  heifer  ever  breeds.  Had 
both  the  twin  calves  been  heifers,  both 
would  have  been  breeders.  Keep  the 
heifer  till  she  is  two-years-old,  and,  if  she 
does  not  show  then  that  she  will  breed, 
send  her  to  the  butcher. — W.  M.  C. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  through  your  most  valuable  paper 
which  is  the  best  feed  for  hogs — skim- 
milk  direct  from  the  separator,  or  to  mix 
it  with  other  slop  and  let  it  ferment? 

Also,  how  many  stocks  of  young  alfalfa 
should  there  be  to  the  square  foot  to  be 
considered  a  good  stand? 

Is  hay  that  has  turned  black  in  the 
stock  superior  for  cows  to  hay  properly 
cured? — A  Subscriber,  Oakdale. 

I  Experiments,  so  far  as  we  know,  indi- 
cate better  results  from  allowing  the  milk 
to  sour,  but  whether  it  is  a  matter  of 
digestion  or  of  relish  on  the  part  of  the 
pig  is  not  determined. 

Black  hay  has  gone  through  fermen- 
tation and  is  not  of  good  quality. 

We  never  heard  a  "good  stand"  of  al- 
falfa defined.  What  do  readers  think  of 
it? — Editor.  1 


PROBABLY  AN  INNOCENT 
LEGUME. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  name 
the  enclosed  plant,  and  is  it  injurious  to 
stock  as  a  food  plant,  especially  horses? 
Is  It  a  legume?  I  selected  the  specimen 
on  upland  of  rather  poor  soil. 

Would  like  very  much  to  see  the  prom- 
ised article  by  Prof.  Hall  of  Berkeley  on 
lupine  poisoning,  as  the  season  is  now 
here.  R.  M.  Dow. 

Lower  Lake. 

ANSWER  BY  !)R.  II ALL. 

The  plant  submitted  for  determination 
is  commonly  known  as  Hill  Lotus  and  its 
botanical  name  is  Hosackia  brachycarpa. 
It  is  a  native  annual  species  very  common 
on  the  hills  of  the  coast  counties  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
been  dangerous  to  stock  in  any  way.  Al- 
though it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  lupine,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  its 
seeds  would  be  poisonous  even  if  eaten. 
The  plant  is  low  and  does  not  produce 
seeds  in  great  abundance.  Moreover, 
these  seeds  shatter  and  fall  out  rather 
early  and  being  thus  scattered  over  the 
ground,  would  not  be  picked  up  by  stock. 

H.  M.  Hall. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


PURE-BRED  SHEEP. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  figuring  on  buy- 
ing some  pure-bred  sheep  to  raise  for 
mutton  principally.  I  have  160  acres 
which  will  be  almost  all  in  alfalfa  by 
the  time  I  have  enough  to  begin  to  sell 
mutton.  What  would  be  the  best  breed? 
Have  been  considering  Shropshires,  but 
am  told  that  Cotswolds  are  larger,  hardier 
and  more  profitable.  I  figure  on  buying 
100  ewes  and  by  changing  rams  to  breed 
up  till  I  have  about  600  breeders.  I  have 
artesian  water  and  have  green  alfalfa 
nearly  all  year.  1  am  running  a  dairy 
of  Jersey  cows,  but  want  to  diversify.  I 
understand  that  lambs  cannot  be  mar- 
keted to  advantage  unless  one  has  car 
lots.  C.  B.  Crawford. 

Buttonwillow,  Kern  county. 

|  Who  will  help  our  correspondent  with 
the  teaching  of  experience  on  these  points. 
They  are  discussed  by  our  regular  writ- 
ers from  time  to  time.  We  would  like 
to  draw  out  also  readers'  comments.  The 
Shropshire  has  the  right-of-way  over  other 
mutton  breeds  at  present.  Who  dobuts 
the  wisdom  of  it?  There  are  also  many 
points  of  policy  in  Mr.  Crawford's  letter 
of  which  we  would  welcome  discussion. — 
Editor.  J 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4th).  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Stimulates  Invigorates 

Makes  your  summer  trip  East  a  distinctive  American  Tour. 

THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 

Steamship  Line 

between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all-rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  the  trip. 

Attendants  who  can't  do  enough  for  you.  Excellent  cuisine. 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth. 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer  to 

New  York    $77.75 

First-class  round  trip  to  New  York  $145.50 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  $65.75 

WRITE  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel. 


Market  St.  Ferry  Station. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  fall  particulars  apply  to 
amy  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

««5  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1«S1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1$2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 
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POULTRY. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK.  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

BABY  CHICKS— All  kinds;  hatching  ca- 
pacity 15,000  on  main  lines;  eggs  for 
hatching.  Stansfield,  3303  E  14th  St., 
Oakland. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal. 


BRONZE   Turkeys   and   Eggs.     Ed.  Hart. 

Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2. 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocka,  White  VVyan- 
dottea,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Minorca*. 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  IV.  COBBLEDICK  <&  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE   AIL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

.   Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.    Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c,  11,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

RAMOJiA  FARMS, 

D.  B.  COXE.  Prop.,  Chino,  Calif. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

^CaliforniaWay 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
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PETALUMA,  CAL. 


There  are  MANY  reasons  WHY  EVER! 
user  of  CRO LEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER 
EGG   MAKER  endorses  It. 

1st — The  O.I  M.ITV  is  there. 

2nd — Contains  229!  of  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

:;rd — Keeps  the  Inns  HEALTHY. 

4th — Ami  most  Important — GREATER 
ejtg  production  at  a  less  expense. 

EVERYONE  is  cordially  Invited  t<>  see 
CRO  LEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  E(;<i 
MAKER  mixed  at  (i:U-<i37  llninnan  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  home  or  the 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 

The  (QUALITY  Poultry  Supply  House. 


BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  customers  have  lull  egg  baskets  and  win  in  the 
show  room. 

Owing  to  Improved 
brooding  methods,  this 
year  I  can  offer  my 
customers  pullets  from 
my  great  laying  and 
prize  winning  strains, 
In  greater  numbers 
and  higher  quality  than 
ever. 

Pure  White  Standard 
bred  stock  of  all  ages  on  hand.  Eggs  for 
hatching. 

DON'T  RAISE  RUNTS.  Get  BALDWIN'S  PURE  AIR  BROODER 

Write  me  for  free  Folder,  Mating  li*t,  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

F.  E.  BALDWIN.        -         ^an  Jose.  Ca>. 


Building  Up  a  Trade  in  Pure-Bred 

Poultry. 


I  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RUKAX  Pkess  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 

After  advising  women  to  go  into  the 
raising  of  pure  bred  poultry,  it  is  only 
right  to  give  a  few  ideas  concerning  the 
business  end  of  the  fancy.  In  looking 
over  the  many  advertisements,  a  great 
many  are  puzzled  to  know  why  there  is 
such  a  wide  difference  in  the  price  of  eggs 
and  stock  offered,  often  of  the  same  breed 
or  variety.  Now,  my  experience  is  that 
each  person  must  first  prove  by  a  show 
record  that  they  have  stock  worthy  to 
be  considered. 

A  very  common  mistake  made  by  begin- 
ners in  pure  bred  poultry  is  to  offer  eggs 
for  sale  from  chickens  they  hatch  from 
a  setting  of  eggs.  This  is  starting  wrong 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  will  only 
lead  to  trouble  unless  new  blood  is  very 
soon  introduced  into  the  flock.  And  in 
the  meantime  you  have  perhaps  sold  one 
or  two  settings  of  eggs  that  will  meet 
with  the  same  mismating,  and  the  result 
of  so  much  inbreeding  begins  to  show  in 
decreased  size,  lack  of  vitality,  etc. 

How  to  Start. — The  better  way  is  to 
start  right  by  having  a  reliable  breeder 
mate  you  up  a  pen  or  trio,  then  you  can 
safely  sell  a  part  of  the  eggs,  if  so  de- 
sired. But  if  you  really  mean  to  go  into 
the  work  and  make  a  business  of  it,  it  is 
much  better  to  raise  all  the  chicks  pos- 
sible for  the  first  year.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  chicks  a  person  can  hatch 
from  just  four  hens  and  a  male,  in  one 
season.  Now  by  raising  all  the  chicks  for 
yourself  you  have  many  more  from  which 
to  select  your  next  year's  breeders.  And 
this  is  a  very  important  thing  at  the 
start.  If  you  have  a  fair  share  of  early 
hatched  birds  you  have  also  more  to 
choose  show  birds  from.  This,  too,  is 
important,  for  unless  you  exhibit,  no  one 
will  really  know  whether  you  have  pure- 
bred stock  or  not.  Advertising,  without 
exhibiting  in  the  fancy  poultry  business, 
is  very  little  use.  People — at  least  pros- 
pective purchasers — are  "from  Missouri" 
— they  want  to  be  shown.  And  unless  you 
can  show,  it  matters  not  how  good  your 
stock  may  be,  your  sales  will  be  light. 

How  to  Gkt  Points. — So  along  toward 
fall  keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  most 
promising  youngsters.  Buy  a  copy  of  the 
"Standard  of  Perfection,"  take  it  out 
doors  and  study  the  book,  next  your  poul- 
try. Visit  the  first  show  that  comes  and 
find  some  woman  exhibitor  who  will  give 
you  a  few  pointers.  Keep  your  eyes  open 
and  observe  all  you  can,  then  if  your  birds 
are  ready  you  will  know  how  to  prepare 
them  for  the  next  show.  It  is  only  by 
exhibiting  that  you  will  learn  how  to 
compare  your  own  stock  with  others  and 
thus  find  out  what  is  lacking  in  your 
stock.  Even  though  you  do  not  win  at 
all,  your  money  and  time  are  not  lost, 
for  the  public  will  have  seen  what  you 
have,  and  not  all  those  that  walk  through 
the  aisles  at  a  poultry  show  are  looking 
for  the  highest  priced  stock.  Neither  are 
they  all  blind  to  the  good  qualities  of 
the  birds  that  did  not  win  prizes. 

A  poultry  show  is  a  good  thing  for 
everybody.  It  is  educational  both  to  the 
average  exhibitor  and  to  the  visitors, 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  the  poultry 
business  or  not. 

Advertising. — Now  the  next  step  for  the 
amateur  to  consider  is  that  of  advertis- 
ing; for,  as  some  one  has  wisely  remark- 
ed, "No  one  but  the  government  can  make 
money  without  advertising."  Quite  a 
number  of  poult rymen  and  women  give 
their  advertising  to  some  agency,  but  I 
always  prefer  to  do  my  own  business. 
Advertising  may  be  en  art,  as  some  say; 
still,  the  truth  plainly  told  does  not  re- 


quire an  artist  to  tell  it,  and  it  is  just 
as  effective  in  making  sales  as  if  it 
was  printed  in  several  colors  and  with 
many  flourishes.  Because  the  real  test 
comes  when  you  make  the  sale;  if  your 
customer  does  not  get  what  he  thinks  his 
money's  worth,  all  the  fine  printed  words 
are  so  much  evidence  against  you.  I 
knew  a  man  that  for  some  time  used  a 
picture  of  a  perfect  bird  on  his  envelopes, 
and  while  It  acted  as  a  drawing  card  at 
first,  it  caused  much  dissatisfaction  with 
customers  that  took  it  too  literally.  Some 
sent  for  a  $5  bird,  and  when  it  did 
not  look  like  the  one  on  the  envelope, 
they  wrote  him  in  an  angry  strain;  so 
he  finally  stopped  using  it. 

The  best  way  to  advertise,  then,  is  first 
to  tell  just  what  you  have  for  sale  in  a 
plain  truthful  manner,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Because  words,  in  this  case, 
cost  money.  The  next  thing  is  to  keep 
those  few  words  before  the  public  all  the 
time,  changing  the  words  to  suit  the  sea- 
son, of  course.  What  I  mean  is  to  keep 
your  name  before  the  public  the  year 
round:  for  spasmodic  advertising  never 
pays.  Readers  who  fail  to  see  your  name 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months  naturally  con- 
clude that  you  have  gone  out  of  the  busi 
ness,  or  that  you  are  dead,  moved  or  mar 
ried. 

Making  Friends  at  a  Show. — The  aver- 
age exhibitors  at  a  poultry  show  are 
genial,  good  people,  easy  to  get  acquainted 
with  and  nearly  any  one  of  them  is  will- 
ing to  help  a  new  exhibitor  in  many  little 
ways.  I  always  enjoy  going  to  a  show. 
It  is  like  meeting  a  lot  of  old  friends 
at  one  time  that  do  not  expect  me  to 
work  to  entertain  them,  because  each  con- 
tributes a  share  of  the  entertainment  by 
giving  hits  of  information,  often  about 
things  that  are  new  to  some  of  us  at  least. 
In  short,  the  poultry  show  is  a  good 
place  to  make  new  acquaintances,  to  re- 
new old  ones,  and  to  make  life  pass 
pleasanter.  And  after  all,  pleasure  is  a 
very  necessary  adjunct  to  a  healthy  long 
life;  let  us  get  as  much  of  it  as  we  can 
as  we  pass  along. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  a  poultry 
show  was  to  get  pointers.  I  just  walked 
around  a  few  minutes  until  I  found  a 
lady  that  I  thought  looked  good-natured 
enough  to  answer  my  questions,  and  she 
was  surely  the  right  one,  for  she  gave 
me  some  real  good  advice  in  many  ways 
and  told  me  that  it  always  paid  to  be 
generous  in  dealing  with  customers.  I 
have  proved  this  for  myself  since,  and  I 
make  a  point  to  always  satisfy  a  customer, 
even  though  I  lose  money  in  the  transac 
tion.  Because  a  trifling  loss  in  one  case 
is  nothing  to  that  from  a  dissatisfied 
customer.  And,  moreover,  I  try  to  put 
myself  in  the  customer's  plac*.  and  see 
if  I  would  be  any  better  pleased  if  I  did 
not  get  what  satisfied  me.  Some  people 
expect  too  much,  but  that  is  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  values  of  the  birds 
they  are  buying.  The  poultry  show  is 
doing  good  work  in  educating  this  class 
of  customers,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible  in  de- 
scribing what  you  offer  for  the  price,  then 
give  as  good  or  better  value,  if  you  get 
the  order. 

Mail  Order  Business, — Buying  poultry 
by  mail  is  not  nearly  so  risky  as  buying 
other  things,  merchandise  for  instance. 
Because  the  breeder  has  a  reputation  at 
stake  and  in  order  to  keep  it  he  or  she 
must  do  the  right  thing.  There  are  dis- 
honest people  in  the  poultry  business, 
but  they  do  not  last  very  long;  like  a 
meteor  they  flash  on  the  horizon  for  a 
brief  time  and  then  vanish  as  suddenly 
as  they  came.    In  no  other  business  that 


SPECIAL  CHICK  FOO!> 

is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSON'S  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  four 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  Dearest  dealer.  :  : 
COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
Petaluma,       :  California 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
I30O  Firming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  11.50;  $6  for  100;  can  fill  large 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Uatavla,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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II  Pays 
to  Clear 
Land 


WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


The  upper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  shattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  months 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca- 
vating, and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — "Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  182  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT ENGINE,  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co. 

400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


I  know  of,  is  the  old  saw  of  "honesty 
is  the  best  policy"  more  necessary  in  or- 
der to  build  up  a  trade  and  keep  it.  Of 
course,  you  will  be  imposed  upon  occa- 
sionally, but  that  must  not  affect  your 
dealings  with  others  at  all,  because  these 
things  happen  in  all  lines  of  business 
and  among  all  classes  of  customers. 

As  a  rule,  the  people  that  buy  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  farm  and 
poultry  papers  are  the  very  best  of  the 
earth,  and  they  do  not  write  unless  they 
want  to  buy.  When  you  get  the  inquiry, 
the  paper  has  accomplished  its  purpose, 
and  your  personal  efforts  must  make  the 
sale.  And  to  a  woman  with  the  time  to 
devote  to  it,  this  correspondence  side 
of  the  business  is  a  great  pleasure.  I 
have  made  many  good  friends  in  this 
way,  and  did  I  feel  inclined,  could  visit 
in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  Now 
what  other  business  is  there  that  brings 
one  into  such  close  social  relations  with 
our  customers  as  this?  And  moreover, 
what  need  has  a  person  to  get  lonesome 
on  a  farm  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  conduct  such  a  business  right  in  their 
own  home?  I  repeat,  farmers'  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters  ought  to  be  the 
coming  fanciers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of 
course,  f  don't  want  to  run  the  men  out; 
we  need  them  to  keep  things  even,  but 
let  the  mothers  have  a  chance,  too. 


ANSWKKS    TO  QUESTIONS. 

Mrs.  Sadie  B.  asks  for  information  as 
to  preserving  eggs.  For  home  use,  pro- 
viding you  have  a  cool  cellar,  eggs  will 
keep  very  well  in  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  bran.  Use  equal  parts,  mix  well, 
and  as  you  gather  the  eggs  from  day  to 
day  pack  with  big  end  down  in  the  mix- 
ture and  see  that  the  eggs  are  covered. 
Waterglass  is  the  most  used,  next  to  cold- 
storage,  for  commercial  purposes,  but  as 
the  eggs  must  be  sold  as  preserved  eggs, 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  money  In 
going  to  all  the  trouble  to  preserve  them. 
Waterglass  eggs  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  fresh  eggs — in  appearance,  that  is — 
if  they  are  of  the  white-shelled  variety; 
but  on  the  tinted  eggs  it  has  a  way  of 
making  them  look  as  if  they  had  been 
dipped  in  lime  water.  I  have  used  it 
on  both,  so  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Some  people  say  the  eggs  are  just 
as  good  as  when  fresh,  but  I  say  it  is 
not  true.  No  substitute  can  be  just  as 
good  as  the  real  thing.  Waterglass  eggs 
are  good  enough  for  cooking  purposes, 
but.  when  boiled  anyone  that  knows  the 
taste  of  a  strictly  fresh  egg  can  tell  the 
difference  in  an  instant;  when  fried  the 
taste  is  not  so  pronounced,  but  it  is 
there  just  the  same;  besides,  when  brok- 
en, they  are  a  little  watery.  This  watery 
condition  passes  off  if  left  to  stand  for 
a  few  minutes. 

For  home  use  I  would  greatly  prefer 
the  salt  and  bran  method,  but  for  those 
who  want  to  use  the  waterglass  method, 
the  best  way  is  to  use  one  quart  of  water- 
glass  to  ten  quarts  of  water.  Boil  the 
water  and  put  away  to  cool,  when  cold 
add  the  waterglass,  mixing  well,  and  store 
in  three  or  five-gallon  crocks  in  a  cool 
place.  I  have  stored  in  five-gallon  oil 
cans,  but  crocks  are  best.  They  will  keep 
six  months  if  put  in  good.  In  all  cases 
the  eggs  must  be  gathered  very  fresh,  for 
one  stale  egg  will  spoil  the  whole  lot, 
so  great  care  is  needed. 


Notice  to  Stockholders 

The  regular  Anuual  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders of  the  GRANGERS'  BUSINESS 
\SSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  240  California  St..  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  Tuesday,  the  Eleventh 
day  of  June,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  for 
the  purpose  o£  electing  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
for  the  consideration  and  transaction  of 
any  other  business  that  may  be  brought 
before  the  meeting. 

F.  A.  SOMERS,  President. 
R.  H.  CHILDS,  Secretary. 
Dated  May  22,  1912. 


For  The  Busy  Farmer: 

The  sturdy  working  and  the  reliability  of  the  Johnson  Tractor  appeals  to 
the  farmer. 

The  Johnson  Tractor 

is  superior  to  any  other  type  of  tractor,  whether  steam  or  gas,  for  general 
farm,  orchard  and  vineyard  use.  Its  unique  design  of  wheel  makes  it  the  only 
tractor  that  can  be  used  for  cultivating  or  maintaining  a  perfect  dust  mulch. 

Its  simplicity  of  design  enables  a  boy  to  operate  it.  The  control  and  steer- 
ing systems  make  it  as  easily  handled  as  a  team  of  horses.  Its  great  con- 
centration of  power  in  a  small  compass  makes  a  superior  plowing  engine. 

It  is  a  perfect  all  around  farm  tractor,  meeting  every  condition  ordinarily 
encountered  in  general  farming  or  orcharding. 

We  are  so  confident  of  its  superior  features  that  we  have  made  the  most 
liberal  free  demonstration  offer  ever  known  to  tractor  buyers.  We  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  know,  without  spending  one  cent,  just  the  amount  of  work 
a  Johnson  Tractor  will  do  on  your  land.  Further  we  will  not  sell  a  tractor 
unless  it  will  make  good  for  you.  Write  today  telling  us  how  many  horses 
you  now  use,  the  number  of  acres  you  farm  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

JOSHUA  BENDY  IRON  WORKS 


75  Fremont  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

Weigh!  8400  lbs.        Pulling  Power  14  H.  P. 


Price  $2100 


WHAT   EVERY   POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  .chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  in  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  ami  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  hall'  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always      Contains  No  Grit 

seek  to  get  the  best.    Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may       or  oVS|er  shell 

be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 

gredients,  consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS,  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Lcandro,  California. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Ballad  of  Vegetables. 

A  potato  went  on  a  mash 

And  sought  an  onion  bed; 
"That's  pie  for  me!"  observed  the  squash, 

And  all  the  beets  turned  red. 
"Go  'way,"  the  onion,  weeping,  cried; 

"Your  love  I  cannot  be; 
The  pumpkin  be  your  lawful  bride — 

You  cantaloupe  with  me." 

But  onward  still  the  tuber  came, 

And  lay  down  at  her  feet. 
"You  cauliflower  by  any  name 

And  it  will  smell  as  wheat; 
And  I,  too,  am  an  early  rose, 

And  you  I've  come  to  see; 
So  don't  turnip  your  lovely  nose 

But  spinachat  with  me." 

"I  do  not  carrot  all  to  wed. 

So  go,  sir,  if  you  please!" 
The  modest  onion  meekly  said, 

"And  lettuce,  pray,  have  peas! 
Go.  think  that  you  have  never  seen 

Myself,  or  smelled  my  sigh; 
Too  long  a  maiden  I  have  been 

For  favours  in  your  rye!" 

"Ah,  spare  a  cuss!"  the  tuber  prayed; 

"My  cherryshed  bride  you'll  be; 
You  are  the  only  weeping  maid 

That's  currant  now  with  me!" 
And  as  the  wily  tuber  spoke 

He  caught  her  by  surprise, 
And,  giving  her  an  artichoke. 

Devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 

—London  Tid  Bits. 


Strawberry  Recipes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  eat  strawberries,  and 
here  are  several  ways  to  serve  them: 

A  Novel  Way  or  Skkyi.no  Stkawhkkriks. 
— Dampen  very  slightly  powdered  sugar 
and  press  it  very  firmly  into  a  small 
wineglass.  Turn  this  out  carefully  on 
the  center  of  a  small  fruit  plate  and  it 
will  form  a  perfect  cone.  Surround  this 
with  large,  perfect  berries  with  the  stems 
and  hulls  left  on,  and  if  a  few  strawberry 
leaves  can.  be  placed  among  the  fruit  the 
effect  will  be  all  the  prettier. 

Stkawukrky  Baba. — Take  a  spongecake 
of  round  loaf  shape  and  hollow  out  the 
middle  like  a  bowl,  and  fill  this  with 
strawberry  ice-cream.  Top  it  with  whip- 
ped cream  dotted  with  whole  strawber- 
ries. 

Strawhkrry  Ice  Cream. — Beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  thoroughly  with  one  cupful 
and  one-half  of  sugar,  add  one  cupful  of 
boiling  milk,  and  cook  the  mixture  in  a 
double  boiler  for  five  minutes.  Add  to 
this  one  pint  of  rich  cream  and  the 
juice  of  a  quart  of  good  berries.  Take 
at  once  from  the  fire.  Cool,  freeze,  and 
serve  with  dainty  white  cakes. 

Strawherry  Ice  Crkam  WITHOUT  Eocs. 
— Mash  to  a  pulp  one  quart  of  fresh  ber- 
ries with  a  pound  of  sugar,  more  if  the 
fruit  is  very  sour.  Add  a  half  pint  of 
milk  and  one  quart  of  cream  well  whip- 
ped; mix  thoroughly  and  freeze. 

Strawberry  Fluff.  —  Put  into  a  bowl 
one  heaping  cupful  of  berries,  one  cupful 
of  sugar  and  the  white  of  one  egg.  Beat 
this  with  a  wire  whisk  until  stiff  enough 
to  hold  its  shape.  Pile  lightly  on  a  dish, 
chill,  and  surround  with  macaroons.  Serve 
with  sweetened  whipped  cream. 

Enoi.ish  Strawberry  Jam. — Pour  half 
a  cupful  of  red  currant  juice  over  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  allow  it 
to  stand  for  twenty  minutes,  while  you 
boil  over  a  slow  fire  one  quart  of  ripe, 
mashed  strawberries,  stirring  constantly 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  Add  the  sugar 
and  currant  juices,  then  simmer  for  half 
an  hour,  removing  every  particle  of  scum 
that  rises.  When  cold,  seal  in  tumblers 
with  paraffine. 


Steamed  Strawberry  Prnpixc — Make  a 
soft  dough  with  one  cupful  of  milk  and 
one  pint,  of  flour  in  which  has  been  sifted 
two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  a  little  salt.  Put  a  spoonful  of  the 
dough  into  well-greased  cups,  then  a 
spoonful  of  strawberries,  then  another  of 
dough.  Steam  for  twenty  minutes,  turn 
out  on  a  platter  and  serve  with  the  fol- 
lowing sauce: 

Strawberry  Saike. — Cream  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  add  gradually  one 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  little 
lemon  juice.  Beat  in  as  many  crushed 
berries  as  the  mixture  will  hold  and  serve 
cold,  or  melt  over  hot  water  and  serve 
hot. 

Berry  Bavarian  Cream. — Mix  one  pint 
of  strawberry  pulp  and  juice  with  half  a 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Cover  half  a 
box  of  gelatine  with  quarter  of  a  cupful 
of  cold  water  and  soak  until  soft.  Add 
a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water  and 
dissolve  and  strain.  Stir  this  into  the 
fruit,  stand  the  bowl  containing  the  mix- 
ture in  a  pan  of  cracked  ice  and  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  thicken  fold  in  a  half  pint 
of  cream  whipped  stiff.  Turn  into  a 
mold  and  stand  it  in  a  cold  place. 

Strawberry  Tart. — Roll  out  some  puff 
paste  very  thin,  and  line  a  shallow  pud- 
ding dish  with  it.  Nearly  fill  it  with 
sweetened  strawberries.  Put  on  a  cover 
of  the  paste,  prick  it  well  with  a  fork, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Let  it  get  cold, 
then  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  center  and 
pour  in  carefully  one  cupful  of  cold  boiled 
custard. 

Strawberry  Fritters. — In  a  large  bowl 
put  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  egg, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Into  this 
dip  slices  of  stale  spongecake.  Fry  in 
butter  and  put  on  a  hot  plate  and  cover 
the  top  of  each  fritter  with  sugared  straw- 
berries and  whipped  cream. 

Strawberry  Rice  PuDDfHG. — This  simple 
dish  is  greatly  beloved  by  children  and 
is  extremely  wholesome  for  them.  Boil 
half  a  cup  of  rice  in  milk  until  it  is 
tender.  When  nearly  cold  stir  into  it 
ripe  strawberries,  sweetening  to  taste. 
Serve  with  cream  or  milk  or  pour  over 
it  a  soft  custard. 

Strawberry  Ice. — Add  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  gelatine  to  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  soak  for  an  hour,  and 
then  half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Strain  and  add  to 
this  one  pint  of  strawberry  juice,  a  pint 
of  sugar,  a  quart  of  cold  w^ater  and  freeze 
immediately. 

Cooked  strawberries  are  very  delicious, 
and  the  ways  of  cooking  them  are  almost 
endless,  but  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  is  nothing  much  better  than  a  dish 
of  strawberries,  fresh  from  the  garden, 
served  with  rich  cream. 


Water  Bottles  and  Decanters. 


Discolored  water  bottles  and  decanters 
may  be  quickly  cleaned  and  the  stains 
inside  removed  by  shot  or  tea-leaves  and 
a  little  water.  Shake  with  a  round  motion 
for  a  while  and  rinse.  Should  the  stain 
be  obstinate,  fill  the  bottle  or  decanter 
with  finely  chopped  potato  skins,  cork 
the  bottle  tightly,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  a  few  days,  when  fermentation  takes 
place.  Turn  out  and  rinse  well,  and  the 
bottle  will  be  quite  brilliant.  Cut-glass 
bottles  and  decanters  should  have  their 
outsides  brushed  when  cleaning  them,  as 
dirt  gets  grimed  and  smears  lie  in  the 
raised  surfaces. 


Artificial  Milk. 


Cows  are  not  numerous  in  Japan,  but 
the  Japanese  are  fond  of  milk,  and  to 
meet  this  demand  in  the  face  of  a  nat- 
ural shortage  they  long  ago  put  their  wits 
to  work  and  evolved  a  product  that  the 
average  person  cannot  distinguish  from 
the  regular  dairy  article.  The  artificial 
milk  is  derived  from  the  soja  bean.  The 


Beaver  Board 


Make  Use  Of 
The  Attic  In 
YOUR  House 

Write  for  FREE 
Booklet  on 
Artistic  Interiors 

THE  LILLEY  8  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  Bldg.,    San  Francisco 


beans  are  first  soaked  then  boiled  in  water. 
Presently  the  liquid  turns  white;  sugar 
and  phosphate  of  potash  in  proper  quan- 
tities are  added,  and  the  boiling  continued 
until  a  substance  the  thickness  of  molasses 
is  obtained.  The  fluid  corresponds  very 
accurately  with  the  ordinary  condensed 
milk,  and  when  water  is  added  cannot  be 
told  from  fresh.— Harper's  Weekly. 


Helpful  Hints. 


A  serviceable  kitchen  apron  is  made  by 
taking  white  tablecloth  and  cutting  it 
after  a  large  front  gore  of  a  skirt  pattern 
so  as  not  to  make  any  fullness.  Bind  it 
all  around  with  white  tape.  This  is  es- 
pecially good  when  washing  to  protect 
the  dress. 

It  seems  natural  to  "put  the  best  side 
out",  but  when  it  comes  to  folding  nap- 
kins and  handkerchiefs,  experience  has 
taught  that  it  is  wise  to  fold  the  worst 
part  in  sight,  and  then  you  won't  have  to 
discover,  after  your  guest  has  gone,  that 
you  have  given  her  the  worst  napkin  you 
possessed. 

To  clean  soiled  places  on  clothing:  Dip 
cloth  in  gasoline,  then  in  salt,  and  rub 
the  soiled  place.  This  will  not  leave  a 
spot  as  when  gasoline  is  used. 

Make  a  ladder  for  tomatoes  and  tie 
all  branches  as  they  grow,  to  the  ladder, 
and  they  will  ripen  more  evenly  and  be 
free  from  dirt,  and  they  will  not  rot. 

In  clearing  water  for  washing  clothes 
(if  the  water  be  hard)  allow  it  to  be- 
come hot  before  breaking  with  lye  or 
washing  powder,  and  this  will  save  time 
and  lye  as  well. 

Holders  made  six  inches  square  of  two 
thicknesses  of  duck  or  similar  material 
make  very  convenient  holders  for  hand- 
ling small  dishes,  turning  cake  and  bread 
pans  in  hot  ovens.  They  also  launder 
easily. 


William  Dean  Howells  is  a  stout  op- 
ponent of  those  novelists  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  reforming  their  readers,  writ- 
books  about  vice. 

"Such  writers,"  said  Mr.  Howells  at  a 
luncheon  at  Kittery  Point,  Me.,  "remind 
me  of  a  lad  whose  mother  said  to  him: 

"  'Why,  Johnny,  I  do  believe  you're 
teaching  that  parrot  to  swear!' 

"  'No,  I'm  not,  mother,'  the  boy  replied; 
'I'm  just  telling  it  what  it  musn't  say.'  " — 
New  York  Tribune. 


An  Irishman  obtained  permission  from 
his  employer  to  attend  a  wedding.  He 
turned  up  next  day  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  a  black  eye.  "Hello!  What 
is  the  matter?"  said  his  employer.  "Well, 
you  see,"  said  the  wedding  guest,  "we 
were  very  merry  yesterday;  and  I  saw  a 
fellow  strutting  about  with  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat  and  a  white  waistcoat.  'And 
who  might  you  be?'  said  I.  'I'm  the  best 
man,'  said  he;  and,  begorra,  he  was,  too!" 


THE 
GEM  ICELESS 
COOLER 

\KBDS  NO  ICE 

In  the  moMt  flcMlniMr  Refrigerator  for 
(in-  country  home  tat  well  iin  for  tli«-  city. 


Has  no  wood  in  its  construction.  Per- 
fectly sanitary,  ventilation  correct, 
shelves  adjustable.  Is  made  right  and 
of  the  right  material.  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer,  write  for  circular  and 
price. 


AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

Mil  and  Ir^in  *f..  San  I'raneiseo.  Oil. 

Phone,  mm.  8215. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REOUIRBU 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


FOR  SALE    DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  Ideal  home. 

Price  $200  per  acre. 

J.  11.  GUIXSTEAD,  2127  Unlvcrnlty  Ave, 
Berkeley. 
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Backward  Children. 


At  a  recent  conference  of  London  Coun- 
ty Council  teachers,  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne,  in  a  striking  address,  dealt  with 
the  question  of  backward  children.  Im- 
paired nutrition,  he  said,  was  a  frequent 
cause  of  temporary  backwardness,  and  if 
long  continued  might  dwarf  the  brain. 
Every  brain-worker  must  know  the  dull- 
ing effect  of  the  want  of  regular  meals, 
and  in  children  any  want  of  nourishment 
was  promptly  reflected  in  a  lessening  of 
their  learning  capacity.  For  thirty  years 
he  had  been  proclaiming  that  feeding 
came  before  education,  and  that  much 
backwardness  in  school  children  was 
attributable  to  insufficient  nourishment 
during  the  school  period. 


Have  you  ever  tasted  mock  turkey?  If 
not,  try  it.  Chop  sufficient  nuts— Eng- 
lish walnuts,  pecans  and  a  few  almonds 
to  make  a  pint.  Add  a  quart  of  well 
cooked  hominy  grits,  or  dry  boiled  rice: 
hominy  preferred.  Mix,  adding  a  salt- 
spoonful  «f  black  pepper  and  two  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Now  add  half  a  cup- 
ful of  dried  bread  crumbs  and  one  un- 
beaten egg.  Mix  and  form  into  a  roll 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  turkey, 
baste  with  melted  butter  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  one  hour.  This  is 
good  either  hot  or  cold. 


The  Young  Folks. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  service  Jersey 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  from  prize-winners 
and  big  producers.  Unregistered  Jersey 
bull  calves  at  $25  each,  from  registered 
sires  and  choice  Jersey  cows;  dairymen's 
opportunity. 

70  acres  choicest  Mokelunme  river  bot- 
tom land,  will  produce  5  crops  alfalfa 
without  irrigation;  improvements,  2  large 
stock  barns,  house,  skimming  station, 
sheds,  Bartlett  pear  orchard. 

Gaited,  saddle,  driving  and  business 
horses. 

A  licensed  imported  German  coach  stal- 
lion. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Kentucky  saddle  stallion; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever 
brought  to  the  coast;  sired  by  the  famous 
Rex  Rose;  horse  has  7  gaits  and  is  "high 
schooled";  very  showy,  but  most  tractable, 
and  considered  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 
Can  be  seen  at  Dexter  Prince  Stables, 
Baker  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Eight  acres  good  silt  soil;  2  acres  leveled 
and  checked  for  alfalfa,  rest  suitable  for 
fruits  or  trucking;  small  plastered  house, 
good  barn  and  10-inch  well;  located  t".'o 
miles  west  of  Willows;  price  $1600.  Ad- 
dress Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  162. 

A  NOTED  JERSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers,  herd  bull, 
heifers  and  bull  calves,  of  Golden  Fern, 
Sultane  and  St.  Lambert  blood.  None  bet- 
ter. Address  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— CAPRI  FIGS;  prolific  crop 
for  fertilizing  Calimyrna  figs.  Put  in  your 
order  now.  $1.00  a  hundred.  Address  W. 
C.  COOK,  Ohiyest  Ranch,  Clovis,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  Nursery,  with  complete 
nursery  stock,  in  Sonoma  county.  Inquire 
or  write  to  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FOR  SALE — Fancy  pigeons,  Maltese  hen 
and  Homer  pigeons,  all  mated  pairs. 
Misses  Schmidt,  Salinas,  Cal,  P.  O.  Box  661. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.     Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Oldest  Dolly  in  the  World. 


"She's  so  old!"  Comfort  said  a  little 
crossly.    "An'  so  'lapidated  all  over!" 

"Well,  why  not?  She's  been  lap'ed  so 
much,"  remarked  the  big  boy,  who  made 
jokes  and  laughed  at  them  himself.  The 
big  boy  was  Comfort's  brother. 

"I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  such  an 
old  doll  as  Diana-of-the-'Phesians  is,"  la- 
mented the  little  mother-voice,  ruefully. 
She  was  holding  the  poor  dolly  up  for  the 
aunties  to  see,  and  the  aunties  both 
laughed.  The  curly-haired  auntie  held 
out  her  hand  for  the  doll.  "Poor  Diana- 
of-the-'Phesians  Smith!"  she  said  gently. 
"She  does  look  old,  and  as  if  she'd  met 
perils  by  land  and  by  sea"— 

"Yes'm,  she  has — both  of  'em,"  said 
Comfort,  briskly.  "She's  been  earth- 
quaked  and  drowned,  an'  once  she  caught 
a  sunstroke.  An'  I  guess  she's  most  a 
hundred  years  old!" 

"The  doll  I  saw  last  summer  was 
twenty-two  hundred  years  old,"  the 
smooth-haired  auntie  quietly  remarked. 

"Twenty-two  hundred  years  old!"  Com- 
fort's shrill,  astonished  voice  chimed  in. 

"Twenty-two  centuries!"  cried  the  big 
boy,  in  big-boy  language.  The  curly- 
haired  auntie  looked  just  a  little  bit 
amazed,  too.  Certainly,  that  was  a  most 
remarkably  old  doll! 

"I  s'pose  she  b'longed  to  Mr.  Methuse- 
lah's little  girls,  but  I  shouldn't  s'pose 
you'd  have  seen  her,"  murmured  Comfort. 

The  "Smooth  Auntie" — that  was  Com- 
fort's name,  because  she  had  such  smooth, 
shiny  brown  hair — the  Smooth  Auntie 
smiled.  She  took  dilapidated  little  Diana- 
of  the-'Phesians  Smith  into  her  arms,  and 
rocked  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby. 

"Yes,  as  old  as  that — possibly  a  little 
older.  She  wasn't  very  handsome,  of 
course.  You  couldn't  expect  such  an  old, 
old  dolly  as  that  to  be  handsome.  They 
told  me — the  people  who  take  care  of  her 
— that  she  is  the  oldest  doll  in  the  world." 


"Why,  auntie— why!" 

"Dearie  me!"  murmured  the  curly 
auntie. 

The  big  boy  whistled. 

"Has  she — is  her  little  girl-mamma  'live 
to  see  to  her?"  Comfort  queried  in  rather 
an  awed  tone.  She  always  felt  awed  in 
front  of  very  old  people — and  twenty-two 
hundred  years  old! 

"No,"  auntie  said  gravely.  "Her  little 
girl-mamma  died  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  Comfort.  She  was  a  little  princess 
and  lived  in  Egypt.  When  she  died,  they 
wrapped  her  little  body  in  soft,  strange 
wrappings  and  kept  it  all  these  twenty- 
two  centuries  just  the  same." 

"Little  girl-mummy,"  muttered  the  big 
boy  to  himself. 

"Yes,  a  baby-mummy.  And  when  they 
opened  her  tomb — people  of  this  century 
— they  found  the  old,  old  dolly  held  tight 
in  the  little  princess'  hand.  She  had  held 
it  there  twenty-two  hundred  years!" 

"Oh!"  breathed  Comfort,  very  softly. 
She  reached  out  for  Diana-of-the-'Phe- 
sians, and  clasped  her  in  her  arms.  Her 
face  was  very  tender  and  loving.  Diana- 
of-the-'Phesians  seemed  suddenly  very 
young  indeed,  and  very  dear. 

"The  princess'  dolly  is  made  of  wood — 
rudely  cut  out.  It  is  little  and  homely, 
but  the  little  princess  loved  it." 

"Oh,  yes;  she  loved  it,"  Comfort  whis- 
pered. 

"It  is  in  the  British  Museum  now,"  the 
Smooth  Auntie  went  on.  "They  keep  it 
among  the  sacred  relics;  and  there  it  lies 
under  the  glass,  looking  up  at  this  queer, 
unfamiliar  world  of  today.  If  it  could 
feel,  how  it  would  wonder  where  its  little 
dark-faced  mother  was!" 

"An'  how  lonesome  it  would  feel!" — 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnell,  in  Primary  Ed- 
ucation. 


"Don  you  have  any  trouble  in  keeping 
your  boys  on  the  farm?" 

"No,"  replied  Farmer  Corntassel. 
"They're  willin'  to  stay.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  that  they  all  want  to  act  like 
summer  boarders." — Washington  Star. 


The  Climax  Gas  Machine  and  Mixer 

LIGHT  YOUR  HOME  AND  COOK  WITH  GAS. 

THE  COMFORTS  OF  THE  CITY  NO  MATTER  HOW  ISOLATED 

YOUR  HOME. 

SIMPLE,  SAFE,  ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICIENT. 

Do  away  with  the  Oppressive  Heat  of  your  coal  range,  together 
with  the  accompanying  Dust  and  Dirt. 
Reduce  your  labor  one-half. 

Remember,  this  apparatus  will  furnish  you  with  Gas  for  your 
Range,  for  Heating  Water  for  Bath  and  Culinary  Purposes,  will 
Heat  your  Rooms  in  Winter,  Light  your  Buildings,  Run  your  Engine. 

Better  write  us  for  particulars. 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS 


400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Tel.  Market  1675. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9^4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


have  proven  "TKR 
BEST  BY  TEST'' 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOI. I 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 

BANK- 

MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

997  Monadnock  Bids. 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

\  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wicksou,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
tornia  Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  IIV  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

C  ulti  vation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Va  rieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in 
California. 

The  Date. 

Tile  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc..  Persimmon, 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  hook  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  in  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  tin-  world. 

Size  of  page,  0x9'/,,  ooo  pages,  bound  in 
Cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE!  PREPAID,  S3  Till; 
COPY. 
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San  Francisco,  May  29,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  buyers  are  operating  pretty  stead- 
ily in  the  Northern  markets,  but  this 
market  is  extremely  quiet,  the  only  large 
demand  being  for  milling  grain.  In  sym- 
pathy with  continued  declines  in  other 
quarters,  local  prices  are  quoted  consid- 
erably lower  on  all  grades. 

California  Club   $1.82%@1.85 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.85  @1.90 

Northern  Club    1.82 %@1.85 

Northern  Bluestem    1.85  @1.87% 

Northern  Red    1.82%@1.87% 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  rather  easy.  Spot  sup- 
plies are  light,  but  new  grain  will  soon 
be  coming  in,  and  the  demand  for  feed 
is  not  active.  Prices  show  a  further  de- 
cline. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.80  @1.85 

Common  Feed    1-75  @1.80 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weak,  in  sympathy  with  other 
grains,  and  there  is  considerable  stock  on 
the  market.  Both  red  and  white  feed  are 
lower. 

Red  Feed   $1-85  @1.90 

Qi-py    Nominal 

White".'...   1-95  @2.00 

Rlack   Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  is  very  quiet,  as  for  some  time 
past.  There  is  a  fair  demand,  but  little 
Eastern  stock  is  arriving,  and  offerings 
of  local  corn  are  very  small.  Prices  re- 
main steady  as  last  quoted. 

Cal.  Yellow   $2.15  @2.20 

Eastern  Yellow    2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  no  trading  in  this  grain  at 
present,  prices  being  nominal  as  for  some 
time  past. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

White  beans  are  still  the  firmest  article 
on  the  list,  with  further  advances  ex- 
pected, and  leading  dealers  anticipate  a 
5c  market.  Stocks  of  large  whites  in 
local  warehouses  are  about  as  low  as 
ever,  and  the  Eastern  demand  continues 
strong.  Pinks  and  bayos  remain  weak, 
with  large  stocks  on  hand,  and  lower 
prices  are  predicted,  bayos  being  quoted 
a  little  lower  than  last  week.  The  demand 
is  light,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
large  hold-over.  Limas  and  blackeyes  are 
also  weak,  with  very  limited  demand,  and 
lima  prices  are  gradually  dropping,  al- 
though some  improvement  is  expected  in 
blackeyes.  It  is  reported  that  the  acre- 
age of  pinks,  bayos,  cranberry  and  white 
beans  will  be  less  than  last  year,  though 
it  is  rather  early  for  definite  predictions. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.35  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.65 

Cranberry  Beans    4.35  @4.50 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.90  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.35  @4.50 

Large  Hhites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas    5.65  @5.75 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS. 

The  Lompoc  mustard  crop  is  said  to 
be  about  twice  as  large  as  last  year.  Mus- 
tard is  nominal  at  present,  however,  and 
there  is  little  movement  in  any  variety 
of  seeds. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%®  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothv    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  steadily  held,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decline  in  wheat,  but  trading  is 
less  active  than  a  month  or  so  ago. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Rakers'  Extras    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  rather  larger  than  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past,  and  with  a  light  demand 
both  here  and  in  the  interior,  prices  are 
rather  easy.  The  top  prices  on  nearly 
all  varieties  are  lower  than  for  some  time 
past.  The  heavy  rains  last  week  were 
very  unusual  at  this  season,  and  consid- 
erable damage  is  reported  from  many  dis- 
tricts. Dealers  say,  however,  that  com- 
paratively little  hay  was  cut,  the  season 
being  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 
This  week's  arrivals  include  a  few  cars 
of  new  hay,  but  the  movement  is  too  light 
to  establish  any  new-crop  quotations,  and 
it  will  probably  be  several  weeks  before 
values  are  established. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.50@21.50 

Good   Wheat  Hay   16.50@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@19.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00@19.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  and  middlings  are  very  firm,  al- 
though there  is  no  quotable  advance. 
Rolled  oats  and  barley  are  easy,  owing 
to  the  decline  in  the  raw  grain.  Most 
lines  are  rather  quiet. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50(8)45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.00@28.00 

Cracked  Corn    45.00@47.50 

Middlings    36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats   41.50 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  continued  heavy  arrivals  of  new 
red  onions  have  about  driven  the  Texas 
Bermudas  out  of  the  market,  though  some 
Australian  stock  is  still  offered  at  the  old 
prices.  Reds  are  much  lower,  the  crop 
being  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  Gar- 
lic and  green  onions  are  quoted  as  before. 
Some  lines  of  garden  truck  are  more  plen- 
tiful, but  arrivals  of  asparagus  are  hardly 
as  excessive  as  for  some  time  past,  and 
with  the  canners  buying  freely,  prices  are 
a  little  better.  Green  peas  are  lower, 
with  large  supplies,  but  the  surplus  in 
this  line  also  is  going  to  the  canners. 
Mexican  tomatoes  and  peppers  are  about 
as  before,  but  southern  California  stock 
is  now  arriving  and  brings  somewhat 
lower  prices.  Cucumbers  are  a  little 
higher.  Rhubarb  is  higher,  with  light  ar- 
rivals, while  string  beans,  summer  squash 
and  green  corn  are  lower.  Cabbage  is 
plentiful  and  cheap.  A  few  lots  of  south- 
ern okra  and  eggplant  are  coming  in,  be- 
ing sold  around  20  to  30c.  per  pound. 
Onions — 

Australian   $  5.00@  5.50 

Red,  sack    60@  75c 

Green,  box    40@  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.75®  2.75 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.25®  2.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40®  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   6®  10c 

Celery,  per  crate   3.00®  3.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.15®  1.75 

Asparagus,  box    75c@  1.75 

Lettuce,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  sack   1.25®  1.50 

String  Beans,  lb   5®  8c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   50®  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   15®  30c 

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  have  been 
comparatively  light  for  the  last  few  days, 
and  Early  Rose  are  higher,  selling  on 
about  the  same  basis,  for  good  stock,  as 
whites.  This  has  enabled  holders  of  old 
stock,  who  have  been  pressing  their  goods 
at  irregular  prices  for  some  weeks,  to 
get  a  little  better  values,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  old  potatoes  will  be  pretty 
well  cleaned  up. 

Oregon   $  1.65®  1.S5 

River  Whites    1.50®  1.75 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.25@  2.50 

New  Potatoes — 

White,  lb   2i4@  3c 

Early  Rose,  lb   2%@  2%c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  chickens  are  coming  in  at  only 
a  moderate  rate,  but  arrivals  of  Califor- 
nia stock  are  even  heavier  than  before, 
and  the  market  is  in  very  poor  condition 


for  ordinary  offerings.  Considerably 
lower  prices  are  quoted  for  broilers  and 
fryers,  and  small  hens  and  old  roosters 
are  somewhat  lower,  though  large  fat 
hens  and  roosters  still  bring  fair  prices. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    @20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10  c 

Young  Roosters    18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50®  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   7.00@  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Values  are  held  a  little  more  firmly 
than  last  week,  but  without  any  pro- 
nounced change,  the  shipping  demand 
being  still  a  feature.  There  is  some  stor- 
ing, but  local  interests  anticipate  some 
weakening  in  prices  before  long,  arrivals 
being  very  large. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .  .  .26i'»  26%  26     26%  26  26% 
Firsts  ....25%  25%  25%  25%  25%  26 
EGGS. 

The  only  change  is  a  slight  shading  of 
pullets  and  a  decline  in  seconds,  which 
figure  largely  in  the  arrivals  and  are  weak 
as  quoted.  Storage  business  is  still  a 
prominent  feature. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...21     21     21     21      21  21 

Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  18 

Seconds    ..16      16     16      15     15  15 
Selected 

Pullets...  17%  17     17     17     17  17 
CHEESE. 

All  varieties  of  local  cheese  remain  firm 
in  value,  Y.  A.'s  being  higher,  though  the 
first  grade  of  flats  is  a  little  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13%c 

Firsts    12 %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17%C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@16  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Small  lots  of  numerous  varieties  of 
summer  fruit  are  coming  in,  but  in  most 
cases  the  shipments  are  too  small  to  es- 
tablish any  regular  quotations.  Sales  are 
reported,  however,  at  about  the  follow- 
ing figures.  Cherry  plums,  25-lb.  boxes, 
$1.75;  peaches,  crate,  $2;  figs  box,  $1.50 
to  $2.50:  cantaloupes,  pony  crates,  $4; 
currants,  drawer,  $1.75.  Apricots  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive  from  several  points  and 
find  a  good  demand,  attractive  offerings 
being  sold  above  last  week's  prices.  Early 
fruits  from  distant  points  are  more  of  a 
feature  in  this  market  than  in  former 
years.  Cherries  are  now  coming  in  very 
fast,  and  just  at  present  most  of  the 
stock  shows  some  damage  from  the  un- 
favorable weather,  but  at  considerably 
lower  prices  there  is  a  large  demand. 
Royal  Anns  are  now  coming  in,  bringing 
about  $1  per  drawer.  A  few  white  cher- 
ries are  being  taken  by  the  canners.  The 
strawberry  crop  was  badly  damaged  by 
the  rain,  and  while  arrivals  are  heavy, 
practically  everything  shows  some  in- 
jury. Prices  are  accordingly  easy,  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  cleaning  up  the 
market.  Gooseberries,  loganberries,  and 
blackberries  are  beginning  to  arrive  in 
considerable  quantities  and  find  a  ready 
market  as  quoted. 
Strawberries — 

Large  varieties,  chest  $  3.50®  6.00 

Longworth,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Raspberries,  crate   1.50®  1.75 

Gooseberries,  lb   8@  9c 

Loganberries,  chest    8.00®  9.00 

Blackberries,  crate    1.50®  1.75 

Apples — 

Newtown,  box    50c@  1.25 

Cherries — 

Black,  drawer    50@  75c 

White,  lb   2%@  4c 

Apricots,  crate    2.00®  2.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Aside  from  a  little  more  interest  in 
new-crop  goods,  there  is  not  much  feature 
to  the  dried-fruit  market  at  present, 
prices  being  quoted  as  before.  There  is 
a  little  more  movement  of  spot  stocks, 
but  generally  at  lower  prices  than  sellers 
have  been  willing  to  accept  until  recently. 
The  large  lots  of  apricots  held  in  the 
•southern  part  of  the  State  are  being 
jobbed  off,  it  is  reported,  at  about  the 
prevailing  quotations.  Stocks  of  prunes 
held  bv  packers  are  gradually  moving  off. 
but  there  is  no  heavy  demand.  Regard- 
ing future  prices,  the  views  of  various 
packers  show  some  divergence,  but  the 


leading  firms  report  some  increase  of  busi- 
ness, both  here  and  at  the  Eastern  end, 
export  buying  being  quite  an  important 
factor  in  several  lines.  Some  prunes  have 
been  sold  for  France,  verifying  reports 
of  a  short  European  crop,  and  there  is 
also  a  good  European  inquiry  for  apri- 
cots. With  poor  crop  prospects,  both  here 
and  in  the  North,  there  is  a  somewhat 
firmer  tendency  in  prunes,  and  some  con- 
tracts at  4 Vic  are  reported  around  Santa 
Clara.  Raisin  contracts  above  3c  are  re- 
ported from  Fresno,  but  cannot  be  veri- 
fied here,  and  a  large  tonnage  is  being 
contracted  on  the  basis  quoted:  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "The 
market  for  peaches  here  and  on  the  Coast 
!s  easy,  but  without  quotable  change: 
prices,  however,  are  nominal.  It  is  un. 
derstood  that  brokers  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit bids  of  a  little  under  the  last  f.  o.  b. 
quotations  of  6c  basis  for  choice  yellows 
in  50-lb.  boxes,  with  a  prospect  of  get- 
ting business  through,  though  late  advices 
from  California  indicate  that  packers  are 
talking  of  higher  rather  than  lower  prices. 
Spot  and  future  apricots  are  dull.  The 
prospect  of  a  good  crop,  carrying  with  it 
the  probability  of  lower  prices  later  on, 
induces  buyers  for  the  most  part  to  defer 
purchases.  In  California  prunes  about 
the  only  business  now  being  done  is  in 
jobbing  quantities,  and,  while  a  good  deal 
of  stock  is  being  moved  into  consumption, 
there  is  no  material  effect  upon  spot 
prices.  The  market  for  futures  is  fairly 
firm,  though  there  is  little  or  no  business 
being  put  up  from  here  at  present.  Pack- 
ers are  not  as  eager  to  obtain  orders  for 
futures  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  owing 
to  the  prospect  of  a  short  crop,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  speculative 
interest  manifested  at  this  end,  last  year's 
experiences  having  a  tendency  to  impel 
operators  to  go  slow  in  the  matter  of 
making  commitments  on  futures.  Raisins 
on  the  spot  are  receiving  little  attention, 
and  the  market  has  a  weak  tone.  Next 
to  no  interest  appears  to  be  shown  in 
forward  shipments  from  the  Coast  out  of 
either  the  1911  or  1912  crop. 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  6%@  7  c 

Apricots    8    @9  c 

Figs    2    @3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    @  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4Vic 

Pears    5    @8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5%®  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8%c 

Peaches,  per  lb   5  c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4Vic 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    3  c 

Sultanas    3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  markets  are  practically  the 
same  as  last  week.  The  poor  fruit  sent 
out  has  hurt  the  demand  and  prices,  and 
in  many  instances  has  cost  the  shipper 
money  for  freight  charges  as  the  poor 
stuff  has  not  sold  for  enough  to  pay  its 
cost.  Valencia  shipments  will  soon  com- 
mence and  it  is  hoped  that  no  frosted 
stock  will  go  beyond  the  State. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  May  27th,  47 
cars  of  navels  were  sold  at  auction.  The 
prices  ranged  from  95c  to  $3.30  per  box. 
with  most  cars  averaging  about  $2.  On 
the  same  day  the  St.  Louis  auctions 
showed  a  lower  average  price  than  the 
above.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  auc 
tions  were  also  lower.  Boston  sales  were 
about  on  a  par  with  New  York. 

While  lemons  in  the  auction  markets 
are  quoted  at  from  $2.35  to  $3.40,  the 
general  average  is  above  these  figures.  It 
is  stated  that  good  house-cured  lemons 
are  bringing  about  $4  per  box.  and  with 
the  warmer  weather  at  hand,  growers 
look  forward  to  a  good  season. 

Shipments  from  California  have  not 
been  as  heavy  during  the  past  ten  days, 
the  average  being  about  150  cars  per  day. 
To  May  26th  there  had  been  sent  out 
21,280  cars  of  oranges  and  3,17S  cars  of 
lemons. 

The  warm  weather  at  the  first  of  the 
week  brought  out  the  heaviest  demand 
for  oranges  that  has  been  experienced  for 
some  time,  and  other  citrus  goods  are 
also  moving  off  fairly  well.  Supplies  are 
ample  and  prices  stand  as  before. 
Oranges:  Navels,  fancy  $  2.00®  2.50 

Choice   1-50®  175 

Tangerines    1.00®  1.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice   2.50®  3.00 
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Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  market. 
Old  walnuts  receive  little  attention,  and 
it  is  too  early  to  say  much  of  the  new 
crop.  Local  shellers.  however,  look  for 
a  large  crop  of  almonds,  and  expect  to 
handle  a  larger  quantity  than  usual. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18V>c 

I  X  L    17%c 

NTe  Plus  Ultra    16V2c 

Drakes    14M»c 

Languedoc    l-l^.c 

Hardshells    8    @  8 Vic 

Walnuts.  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12^>c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16V2c 

HONEY. 

Some  honey  is  being  gathered  in  the 
South,  but  none  is  expected  here  for  a 
week  or  two  at  least.  The  outlook  is 
rather  better  than  a  month  ago  in  most 
districts.  There  is  little  movement  of  old 
stock. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  water  white   Nominal 

Amber    7    @  9  c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Considerable  inferior  dark  stock  has 
been  arriving  lately,  causing  lower  prices 
for  this  description,  but  desirable  stock 
is  firmly  held. 

Light   29    ©30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

A  large  lot  of  old  hops  has  been  turned 
over  to  an  Eastern  handler  by  the  grow- 
ers to  be  sold,  prices  not  being  definitely 
settled.  Considerable  contracting  has 
been  done  on  the  new  crop,  both  here 
and  in  Oregon,  but  buyers  are  holding 
off  at  present. 

1911  crop   35@42  c 

1912  crop   25@27U>c 

Live  Stock. 

While  dressed  meats  show  a  downward 
tendency  in  the  local  market,  everything 
but  steers  and  dressed  hogs  being  lower, 
prices  on  live  stock  are  fairly  well  main- 
tained. Grass-fed  cattle,  however,  are  be- 
coming quite  a  factor  in  the  market,  and 
bring  about  %  or  %c  below  quotations. 
Dressed  veal  is  considerably  lower,  the 
large  amount  shipped  in  on  consignment 
being  partly  responsible.  Supplies  of 
dressed  lambs  and  mutton  are  also  large. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2   5i4@  5i/2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5  c 

No.  2   :   4i2@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V2@  3%c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5M>@  6  c 

Heavy    4H®  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7V.C 

100  to  150  lbs   7%c 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....    5    @  5%c 

Ewes    4i4@  4V2c 

Lambs    5%@  5%c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%C 

Cows    8%@  9Vic 

Heifers   8%@  9V4c 

Veal,  large    9!2@10V2c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9>2@10V2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9    @  9V2c 

Ewes    T1^®  8^>c 

Spring  Lambs    10  @10cy2 

HIDES. 

No  further  change  in  price  is  noted, 
but  there  is  a  good  movement  to  tanners 
and  values  are  firmly  held. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12%C 

Medium    12  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  HV2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12V2c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  HM>c 

Kip    14  c 

Veal    18  C 

Calf    18  c 

Drv— 

Dry  Hides    19V.>@20V,c 

Dry  Bulls    17%c 

Drv  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   21V2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30®  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 


WOOL. 

The  market  has  a  little  firmer  appear- 
ance, and  a  large  part  of  the  northern 
California  clip  has  been  sold.  A  large 
sale  was  made  recently  in  the  Fort  Bid- 
well  district  at  14%  to  15c.  Willamette 
valley  wool  is  moving  off  rapidly  at  18 
to  22c. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  ©12V..C 

7  months    10    ®14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17V2c 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

Several  good  lots  of  draft  horses  are 
being  auctioned  this  week,  and  as  usual, 
this  class  of  stock  finds  ready  sale  at 
satisfactory  values.  Quite  a  lot  of  ordi- 
nary and  nondescript  stock  has  been  of- 
fered lately  at  local  retail  stables,  how- 
ever, and  sales  in  this  line  have  been  dis- 
appointing, the  demand  being  much  light- 
er than  a  few  weeks  ago  and  prices  in- 
clined to  easiness. 

Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175®200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  110®125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100®  125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal..  May  27,  1912. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
considerable  rainy  weather  for  the  past 
week,  the  shipment  of  cherries  has  been 
very  irregular,  though  growers  have  tak- 
en a  chance  between  showers  to  pack, 
and  consequently  quite  a  few  carloads 
have  been  gotten  together  and  shipped 
East. 

All  the  Eastern  markets  have  been 
realizing  exceptionally  fancy  prices  on 
sound  arrivals,  but  quite  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  cherries  have  been  arriving  in 
bad  condition.  Fortunately,  this  condition 
has  not  upset  the  markets,  but  we  look 
for  a  decline  on  account  of  inferior  stock 
arriving  East  within  the  next  few  days, 
as  too  much  fruit  was  picked  and  packed 
during  the  rainy  period. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rain  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  about  80%  of  the  balance  of  the 
Tartarians  now  on  the  trees  have  been 
ruined.  The  Royal  Anns  from  Vacaville. 
Suisun  and  the  Sacramento  river  points 
have  been  moving  in  small  quantities,  but. 
being  fairly  green  at  present,  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  rain.  Canners  are 
offering  6c  for  good  stock  in  bulk,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  heavy 
tendency  toward  purchasing. 

Apricots  are  moving  from  the  Winters 
and  Vacaville  districts  at  the  rate  of 
from  25  to  50  crates  per  day.  The  stock 
is  bringing  good  money,  being  remarkably 
clean  and  of  excellent  quality  for  these 
early  varieties.  We  expect  that  carloads 
will  be  moving  about  the  first  of  June. 

Alexander  peaches  are  coming  on  fast, 
and  will  be  ready  to  ship  about  the  15th 
of  June.  Weather  conditions  being  favor- 
able from  now  on.  Triumphs  and  Hales 
ought  to  follow  up  closely  about  June  25th. 
In  the  Placer  county  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  cling  peaches  and  a  few 
Japanese  varieties  of  plums,  the  crop 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  assured,  and  is 
estimated  at  about  70%  of  normal,  aver- 
aging all  varieties. 

Pears  are  dropping  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts, but  there  will  probably  be  a  good 
average  crop  at  harvest  time.  The  fruit 
is  particularly  clean  and  well  formed;  in 
fact,  that  can  be  said  of  all  varieties  in 
nearly  every  district. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  for  the 
week  were  as  follows: 

New  York  —  Tartarians,  S0c@$6.37%; 
Advance,  $1.90@2.37;  Chapmans.  $1.12 V2 
®5  50:  Purple  Guignes.  $1.76@2.50; 
Knight's  Early,  90c@$3.63»  j :  Rockports. 
S5c®$5.50;  Burbanks.  $3.30@3.45:  Belle 
d'Orleans,  $1.09@1.60;  Newtown  Pippins, 
$1.15@1.30;  Centennial,  $3.32;  Marbre, 
$1.55. 

Chicago— Tartarians,  75c@$3.65;  Pur- 
ple Guignes,  $1.00@2.65;  Knights  Early. 
70c@$3.35;  Chapmans,  $1.15® 4.00;  Rock- 
ports,  95c@$1.95;  Advance,  $1.00@2.70; 
Belle  d'Orleans,  95c@$2.15;  Burbanks, 
$2.25@2.30;  Black  Bart,  $2.35@2.85;  Mar- 
bre, $1.25;  Governor  Wood,  $1.65@1.90; 
Laramie,  $3.65. 


LIME  $5 

f.o.b.  Recdlcy,  Fxeter,  Lindsay,  Porfcrville.  %u*h£& 'bZIK&ZZJZ 


a  Ton 
in  C/L 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Have  you  read  the  advertisement  of 
the  Bank-Mendelson  Co.  in  this  paper? 
If  you  should  need  a  post-hole  auger, 
this  advertisement  tells  of  one  of  the 
best  made.  It  will  do  the  work  in  any 
kind  of  soil  and  do  it  effectively.  Write 
to  the  firm  for  circular  if  your  hard 
ware  dealer  does  not  keep  the  Finn  Auger 
in  stock. 


This  office  has  been  kept  busy  the  past 
two  weeks  sending  out  the  new  sixth 
edition  of  '"California  Fruits,"  and  while 
attending  to  the  book  business  we  have 
kept  up  the  good  work  of  adding  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Pacific  Rurax  Press. 
The  list  is  gaining  fast  enough  to  require 
100  more  copies  of  the  paper  last  week 
over  the  previous  issue,  and  this  week 
we  added  another  100  copies  to  fill  the 
demands  of  new  subscribers  over  that  of 
last  week. 


T.  H.  Glide  has  just  installed  a  12-inch 
pump  at  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm,  near  Da- 
vis, and  will  irrigate  several  hundred 
acres  of  alfalfa  this  season.  He  is  sink- 
ing another  well  at  this  writing.  Mr. 
Glide  is  breeding  his  big  herd  of  grade 
Short-horns  this  season  to  his  best  bulls 
such  as  King  Lancaster,  three  times  win- 
ner of  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair;  Hill- 
crest  Hero,  etc.  He  expects  to  have  a 
large  number  of  exceptionally  fine  ani- 
mals for  next  season. 


The  Corning  Olive  Growers  and  Pro 
ducers  Exchange  announces  a  meeting  for 
Monday  evening.  June  3rd.  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  almond  growers,  and  ex- 
tends a  cordial  invitation  to  all  fruit- 
growers to  be  present.  The  question  of 
the  disposition  of  the  olive  crop  through 
the  State  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  is 
under  advisement.  The  Olive  Growers' 
Association  has  recently  expanded  to 
handle  all  kinds  of  fruit,  encouraged  by 
its  success  in  handling  the  olive  crop, 
and  hope  to  better  the  local  market  con- 
ditions in  all  branches. 


Dusting  Machines 

$7.50 

Regular  $12  Machines 

Invaluable  for  dusting  grape  vines. 
Easiest  machine  to  carry.  Weighs  only 
about  6  pounds. 

It  will  dust  a  vineyard  with  a  tenth  of 
the  labor,  time  and  cost  required  by  other 
devices  and  methods,  and  with  far  greater 
efficiency. 

The  regular  price  is  $12.00,  but  we  are 
closing  out  the  line  at  $7.50.  And  if  you 
order  3  or  more  WE  WILL,  PREPAY  THE 
TRANSPORTATION.     Address   all  orders 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

211  W.JULIAN        SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


WHEN  California   fa  rmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
•wonderful   results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
 Lcs  Angeles,  California 


LITTLE  MONITOR 
PUMPER 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
JACK 

READY  TO 
ATTACH  TO 
ANY  OLD 
PUMP 


1  H.  P.  hopper-cooled,  no  gaskets 
or  oil  cups — splash  system.  Runs 
two  pulleys  at  different  speeds  and 
pump  at  same  time.  Especially 
adapted  for  running  cream  sepa- 
rators. Ask  your  dealer  or  address 

BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc  ^  . 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  S licet. 
Northeast  Corner  Jlnrket  Street. 
Cnpltnl  Paid  up  110,000,000.00 
Surplus  aud  Undivided  Profits  ¥5.000,000.00 


Total      ....  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson      Vice  President 
»  Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 

DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 

JOHN  DEERE  FMLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  "BENICIA-HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Disc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

'   STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Bcnicia,  -  -  -  -  Cal. 


(fl  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 

(][  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand*    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


(J  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 

Krogh  New  Vertical  (  f 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 

Krogh  Manufacturing'  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Make  ^&ur  Own  Gas 


The  Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine  provides  the  home 
with  a  Satisfactory  Gas  Supply. 

Gas  to  Light  with — Gas  to  Cook  with — 
Gas  to  Heat  Water  for  the  Bath,  Laundry, 
Kitchen,  and  for  all  other  uses  common  to 
city  coal  gas,  at  no  greater  cost. 
Listed  in  Class  "A"  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

as  no  gasoline  is  stored  in  building,  hence  insurance  not  increased.  On 
the  market  over  forty  years.   More  than  15,000  in  daily  use.   Our  88-page 
catalog,  "Light  for  Evening  Hours,"  will  interest  you.  Write  today  for 
?|  copy  and  names  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

American  Agencies,  Ltd.,  State  Agents 

608  South  Olive  Street      LOS  k  NGELES,  CALIF. 


CarWefor  imfer  vrtw* 
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CALDWELL  FRUIT  FITTER 

NEW  MACHINE,  MUCH  IMPROVED 

Pays  for  itself  every  week  in  service 

One  resident  fruit-grower  wanted  for  agent  in  each  locality 
everywhere,  QUICK. 

Address  :  CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1758,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


The  Care  of  an  Orange  Grove. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

Iii  the  central  California  citrus  belt  the  mest  methods  of  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  fertilization,  pruning,  cover  crops,  and  so  on,  have  not 
as  yet  been  decided  upon  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  growers,  although 
improvements  in  culture  are  continually  being  made.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  advisable  to  describe  just  how  a  typically  well  managed  grove  is 
run — possibly  not  the  best  one  in  Tulare  county,  but  just  one  on  which 
things  are  run  about  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  might  be  on  every 
place. 

The  one  in  question  is  the  grove  of  A.  L.  Lewis,  about  a  mile  west  of 
Lindsay.  It  contains  20  acres,  being  about  the  size  one  man  can  look 
after  profitably  and  yet  not  have  too  much  to  do.   Most  of  the  land  was 


over  twice  each  way,  the  first  time  the  soil  being  turned  toward  the  trees 
with  a  walking  plow,  and  the  second  time  being  turned  back  with  the 
pony  gang,  and  then  harrowed.  "  . 

Fertilization. — A  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer  is  put  on  each  year  to 
the  acre,  besides  a  little  stable  manure,  and  the  cover  crop,  which  is 
much  more  than  most  orange  growers  in  the  district  think  of  applying. 
This  is  put  on  right  after  the  plowing  and  before  the  trees  come  out  in 
blossom.  The  composition  of  the  fertilizer  is  varied  in  different  parts  of 
the  grove,  as  experience  has  proved  best,  but  runs  about  4%  nitrogen, 
half  of  it  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  other  half  from  blood 
and  bone.  Potash  runs  from  6  to  7%  and  phosphoric  acid  10%,  of  which 
7y2  to  8%  is  available. 

It  might  seem  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  was  unnecessary 
after  a  series  of  very  vigorous  vetch  crops  had  been  plowed  in.  but  in 
practice  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.   The  nitrate  is  used  as  a  kind 


Large  Furrow  Irrigation  of  Young  Orange  Orchard  in  the  Porterville  District. 


set  out  to  lemons  by  the  first  owner  about  15  years  ago,  108  trees  to  the 
acre,  but  lemons  proved  unprofitable  and  the  trees  were  worked  over  to 
navels  about  seven  years  later.  There  is  also  a  number  of  valencias  on  the 
place. 

The  equipment,  such  as  will  be  needed  on  any  orange  grove  of  like 
size,  is  composed  of  a  team  of  horses,  wagon,  walking  plow,  pony  gang, 
disk  harrow,  cultivator  and  various  incidental  tools.  The  horses  could 
do  all  the  work  on  40  acres  if  they  were  kept  busy,  and  are  now  worked 
only  about  two  weeks  in  the  month,  although  the  owner  is  kept  busy 
practically  all  the  year,  and  a  ranch  that  will  keep  the  owner  busy,  but 
not  overwork  him,  is  the  kind  of  ranch  to  have.  All  feed  for  the  horses 
has  to  be  purchased,  as  is  the  rule  on  most  orange  groves. 

There  is  the  usual  pipe  system  of  irrigation.  About  16  inches  of 
water  are  secured,  with  a  lift  of  70  feet.  Pumping,  as  usual,  is  done  by 
electricity.  Fertilization  is  practiced  and  vetch  grown  as  a  cover  crop. 
The  trees  are  regularly  pruned  and  suckered. 

For  convenience,  the  year's  work  may  be  considered  as  beginning  in 
the  spring,  when  the  vetch  cover  crop  is  plowed  under.   The  land  is  gone 


of  spring  tonic  and  the  blood  and  bone  to  prevent  a  reaction  after  the 
tonic. 

In  one  part  of  the  grove  where  the  soil  is  rather  sandy  and  a  few  of 
the  trees  started  to  get  yellow  a  few  years  ago,  a  good  application  of  lime 
was  made,  and  since  then  the  trees  have  been  all  right.  All  fertilizer  is 
drilled  in,  the  fertilizer  being  provided  by  the  fertilizer  company.  It 
takes  about  a  full  day's  work  to  put  the  fertilizer  on  ten  acres. 

Since  fertilization  was  first  practiced  the  wood,  which  formerly  was 
often  flat  and  ridged,  has  become  round  and  vigorous,  and  as  far  as  bear- 
ing is  concerned  the  fertilization  seems  to  pay  a  good  300  or  400%  on 
the  cost. 

Irrigation  usually  begins  in  April  and  is  done  once  a  month  until  fall, 
in  blocks  of  five  acres  at  a  time.  It  takes  about  one  day  to  furrow  up 
the  five  acres,  and  half  a  day  to  check  up  the  same.  The  pump  is  kept 
going  night  and  day,  and  the  irrigation  nearly  looks  after  itself  while 
cultivation  goes  on  in  the  rest  of  the  grove. 

The  importance  of  leveling  the  land  properly  is  seen  from  the  fact 
(Continued  on  Page  549.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rufal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Krancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  June  4,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

•21 

37.57 

45.20 

64 

48 

Red  Blu IT  

T 

16.21 

24.65 

104 

58 

Sacramento  

00 

8.96 

19.98 

100 

58 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

13  25 

22.14 

93 

52 

00 

10.12 

16.74 

100 

46 

00 

7.33 

9.63 

106 

52 

Independence... 

00 

2.80 

9.49 

96 

50 

Kan  Luis  Obispo 

00 

17.12 

20.46 

84 

48 

Los  Angeles  

00 

11.60 

15  57 

80 

56 

San  Diego  

oo 

10.59 

10.01 

68 

58 

The  Week. 


Out  of  the  fire  and  into  the  fog!  This  has 
been  the  record  of  the  week  in  the  bay  district, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  interior  valleys 
also,  where  the  heat  was  higher  and  the  cooling 
less — as  is  the  way  with  the  valleys.  The  heat 
has  hurried  things.  It  has  disclosed  the  weak- 
ness of  some  grain  which  was  filling  on  scant 
moisture,  has  yellowed  some  hillsides  rapidly,  and 
will  make  for  more  small  fruit  than  was  expected 
while  growth  was  slow  and  evaporation  held  down 
by  cool  weather.  The  compensation  for  these 
things  can  only  lie  found  in  prices  which  will  go, 
of  course,  to  those  who  farm  well  enough  to  get 
good  stuff  when  others  do  not  have  it;  for,  to 
amend  the  old  proverb  to  meet  the  newer  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  things,  "prices  are  high 
when  poor  farmers  have  nothing  to  sell."  But 
then  we  can  be  complacent  about  that,  for  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  we  shall  not  long  have 
any  poor  farmers.  They  will  be,  like  the  Kentuck- 
ian's  judgment  of  whiskies:  "all  good,  but  some 
better  than  others." 

Strong  Drink  and  Poor  Fanning. 

Hut  that  reference  is  unfortunate,  and  we  with- 
draw it.  The  Kentuckian  is  wrong.  All  whiskey 
makes  for  bad  farming,  and  nowhere  is  this  fact 
becoming  more  painfully  apparent  than  in  Rus- 
sia, according  to  the  voluminous  reports  thereof 
in  eurrent  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  seems 
that  as  this  country  is  becoming  prevalently  dry 
by  popular  vote,  Russia  is  becoming  prevalently 
wet  by  government  policy  and  decree.  A  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  advancement  of  American 
farming  is  the  oposite  course  of  affairs  in  Rus- 
sia. The  Czar  is  the  world's  greatest  saloonkeeper. 
He  has  over  30.000  drinking  saloons,  complete  con- 
trol of  4,000  spirit  factories  and  distilleries,  and 
takes  in  a  yearly  total  of  between  $360,000,000 
and  $400,000,000  by  selling  grain  and  potato 
brandy  to  the  people.  Drinking  saloons  are 
opened  by  imperial  command  in  Russia.  There 
must  be  at  least  one  in  each  hamlet,  no  matter 


how  small.  Larger  villages  have  a  minimum  of 
two.  Sometime  ago  some  village  leaders  real- 
ized that  the  scourge  of  the  country  was  not  fam- 
ine, but  ignorance  and  strong  drink,  and  they 
arranged  to  shut  down  half  the  saloons  and  get 
the  people  to  spend  money  on  a  school  or  two, 
and  a  few  agricultural  machines  instead.  Many 
peasants  took  to  poring  over  primers  and  copy- 
books and  tilling  the  land  in  a  more  intelligent 
way.  But  the  Government  ordered  the  saloons 
to  be  reopened  and  the  village  schools  closed,  and 
fined  the  communes  for  abolishing  drink  and 
starting  education.  The  Government  is  credited 
with  holding  that:  "Education  leads  to  discon- 
tent, and  discontent  to  revolution.  We  find  drunk- 
enness far  more  profitable."  This  is  pretty  rough. 
We  do  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  character- 
izing it  on  moral  or  national  grounds,  but,  agri- 
culturally, it  is  darkness  and  damnation. 

Fanners  and  Bankers. 

We  have  been  giving  not  a  little  space  to  agri- 
cultural aspects  of  banking,  which  the  reader  of 
our  address  at  Long  Beach  has  already  discovered 
to  be  somewhat  general  and  probably  somewhat 
remote  from  the  relations  between  farmers  and 
bankers  as  they  crop  out  in  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  both.  To  make  these  reflections  con- 
cretely interesting  and  helpful,  they  should  be 
followed  by  citation  of  facts  and  opinions  devel- 
oped by  such  experiences.  We  therefore  con- 
sider the  general  subject  now  open  for  discussion 
by  our  readers  of  both  classes,  and  believe  that 
if  we  can  now  have  a  frank  declaration  of  obser- 
vations and  experiences,  the  result  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  by  disclosing  points  of  view  and 
lines  of  policy  which  may  need  either  correction 
or  emphasis.  If  we  can  induce  our  rural  bankers 
to  tell  us  what  they  have  learned  about  farming 
depositors  and  borrowers,  and  our  farmers  to  do 
the  same  about  money-lenders  on  rural  property 
and  for  rural  purposes  something  might  come  out 
which  would  lead  to  better  understanding  all 
around.  This  is,  of  course,  no  discovery  of  ours,- 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  we  have  more  respect  for 
it.  It  is  being  mooted  by  leading  agricultural 
journals  in  several  States,  and  it  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  more  satisfactory  financing  of  agricul- 
ture, no  doubt.  In  the  Farm,  Stock  and  Home 
of  Minneapolis,  for  example,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing excellent  paragraph: 

"One  can  scarcely  expect  a  business  man,  just 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  great  problems  of  agri- 
cultural organization  and  its  business  possibili- 
ties, to  see  farther  than  the  increased  yield  of 
wheat  on  the  individual  farm.  That  the  bankers 
see  that  far,  and  see  that  far  with  some  degree 
of  clearness,  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
business.  A  good  deal  of  our  private  business 
troubles  might  have  been  avoided,  and  many  a 
mortgage  would  not  have  been  foreclosed,  had  the 
banker  been  a  man  competent  to  advise  with  his 
client,  and  had  the  borrower  and  his  banker  un- 
derstood each  other.  In  other  words,  the  first 
step  toward  better  relations  between  the  borrow- 
ers of  capital  and  its  lenders  is  a  common  under- 
standing as  to  its  use  And  in  the  future  the 
farmer  will  be  a  large  and  still  larger  borrower 
of  capital',  not,  as  in  the  hard-scramble  days,  to 
jiut  the  money  into  a  desperate  and  one-sided 
fight  for  the  possession  of  a  home,  but  in  order 
that  he  may  judiciously  enlarge  his  business,  just 
as  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer  works  in 
large  part  on  borrowed  capital." 

Now,  between  the  bankers  who  are  owners  or 
custodians  of  capital  and  the  farmers  who  need 
the  freer  use  thereof,  what  are  the  relations  at 
present  under  California  conditions,  and  what 
further  revelations  do  they  both  need  to  adjust 


their  mutura  attitudes  and  relations  to  the  better- 
ment of  both?  Bankers  and  farmers  of  the 
PACIFIC  Ki  kai.  Phkss  constituency,  here  is  your 
opportunity  for  expression  :  let  us  hear  from  you! 

To  Increase  Crops. 

We  noted  in  our  issue  of  May  18  that  a  Chi- 
cago mercantile  house  had  donated  a  million  dol- 
lars to  promote  the  effort  to  increase  crops  of 
food  products  in  this  country.  It  now  transpires 
that  thjs  gift  is  made  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Com- 
pany and  that  California  will  be  represented  in 
the  disbursement  of  the  money,  which,  like  the 
source  of  the  money  itself,  is  to  be  in  commer- 
cial channels.  Thus  we  shall  apparently  have  a 
demonstration  of  the  commercial  conception  of 
what  will  be  good  for  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  is  an  interesting  thing  in  itself,  and  no 
one  can  find  fault  with  commerce  for  leading 
agriculture  so  long  as  its  pays  its  own  money  for 
the  effort.  How  well  it  will  lead  will  appear  later. 
San  Francisco's  immediate  participation  in  the 
effort  will  be  vested  in  E.  C.  Horst,  a  member 
of  the  Grain  Trade  Association  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  and  one  of  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges, 
who  lias  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Crop 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  Council.  One  of 
the  principal  duties  of  the  committee  is  the  dis- 
posit'on  of  the  fund  of  a  million,  dollars  afore- 
said, donated  for  the  study  of  methods  for  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  the  soil  in  the  grain- 
raising  sections  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Horst 
is  now  in  the  East  to  attend  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Council. 

Why  Not  to  Increase  Meat  Products? 

In  view  of  the  short  supply  and  high  prices, 
one  naturally  wonders  why,  in  efforts  like  the 
foregoing,  emphasis  is  so  strongly  placed  upon 
breadstuffs,  and  flesh  foods  overlooked.  Possibly 
the  use  of  the  gift  naturally  follows  the  commer- 
cial line  of  the  giver  and  is  not  otherwise  signifi- 
cant. If  so,  perhaps  there  are  other  Chicago  multi- 
millionaires who  will  provide  for  stock  improve- 
ments later.  There  is  certainly  a  good  chance 
for  vastly  increased  meat  products,  and  there  are 
oceans  of  land  which  can  be  employed  in  sus- 
taining domestic  animals  which  are  now  carrying 
only  wild  beasts  and  lofty  sentiments.  Then,  too, 
there  is  all  that  can  be  done  with  live  stock  on 
farms,  to  which  the  West  generally  has  not  yet 
awakened.  And  the  opportunity  in  it?  Well: 
on  Friday  of  last  week  meats  reached  the  high- 
est prices  known  since  the  civil  war,  and  the 
packers  blame  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  meat 
to  the  shortage  of  cattle,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
corn.  In  New  York  last  week  the  highest  price 
s'nee  1882  was  reached  by  beef  in  the  wholesale 
market,  which  sold  at  13V-J  cents  per  pound  in 
bulk.  In  California  two  shippers  loaded  a  train 
at  Porte rviUe  for  San  Francisco,  putting  aboard 
cattle  worth  $40,000  for  the  bunch.  Things  are 
moving  all  right  in  meat,  but  they  ought  to  move 
more.  We  are  selling  down  this  year  because  of 
the  shortage  of  wild  pasturage.  We  ought  .in- 
stead to  be  building  up  on  irrigated  alfalfa.  Who 
will  give  a  million  to  get  it  done? 

Our  Lead  In  Cherries. 

Last  week  we  indulged  in  the  guess  that  Cali- 
fornia would  stand  first  in  cherry-growing  States 
by  the  census  of  1010,  instead  of  second  as  in 
the  census  of  1000.  The  telegraph  now  brings 
from  Washington  the  evidence  that  the  guess  was 
a  good  one,  for  California  leads  all  States  in  the 
cherry  crop  of  1000,  a  production  of  501,013  bush- 
els, valued  at  $051,624,  having  been  reported. 
Pennsylvania  is  next  with  475.003  bushels,  valued 
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at  $909,975 — and  so  on,  as  will  appear  in  detail  in 
these  columns  as  the  full  statement  comes  by 
mail.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  however,  that  Cali- 
fornia's lead  in  cherries  is  not  at  all  what  it 
might  be  if  Dr.  Wiley  had  not  satisfied  himself 
that  "Maraschino"  was  the  name  of  an  Austrian 
cherry  and  not  the  name  of  a  process,  as  every- 
one else  had  come  to  regard  it.  The  results  are, 
of  course,  nuts  for  the  importers  and  shells  for 
the  American  growers  of  a  fruit  which  looks  as 
well  on  the  apex  of  an  ice-cream  pyramid  or  in 
the  base  of  a  cocktail  as  anything  processed  in 
France  and  sent  here  for  an  Austrian.  We  were 
just  going  into  that  business  by  the  trainload 
when  that  sad  fate  befell.  So  we  are  now  first 
on  the  basis  of  fresh  cherries  and  canned  cherries, 
but  Maraschino  cherries  would  have  been  greater 
than  either  for  the  development  of  the  cherry 
industry.  And  what  satisfaction  is  there  in  be- 
ing greatest  when  you  are  not  as  great  as  you 
can  be? 

Better  Things  in  Raisins. 

To  offset  the  curb  in  cherries  we  have,  of  course, 
the  release  in  seeded  raisins.  The  great  future 
of  the  raisin  is  in  getting  the  seeds  out  of  it, 
and  that  is  now  released  from  a  serious  handicap. 
After  a  struggle  that  has  occupied  the  time  of 
the  federal  courts  in  Los  Angeles  for  several 
years,  the  independent  raisin  growers  of  Fresno, 
San  Jose,  Dinuba,  and  Selma,  California,  have 
won  a  victory  over  the  Consolidated  Seeded  Rai- 
sin Company  of  New  York,  by  which  they  are 
entitled  to  use  seeding  machines  without  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties  amounting  to  $10  per  ton  on 
all  raisins  seeded  by  the  machine  over  which  the 
New  York  concern  claimed  control.  Now  it  seems 
as  though  we  could  build  seeding  machines  and 
seed  raisins  enough  to  blacken  the  bread  of  the 
whole  world — not  to  speak  of  the  plum  pudding 
thereof.   It  is  a  great  joy. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Shall  He  Irrigate  These  Prunes? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  your  paper,  in  regard  to  irrigating  a 
prune  orchard.  The  trees  are  15  and  25  years 
old,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  foliage  which,  to 
a  large  extent,  excludes  the  sun  from  the  ground 
underneath.  The  soil  is  river  bottom,  a  sandy 
loam,  25  feet  deep,  into  which  water  sinks  rapidly. 
The  trees  are  laden  with  a  heavp  crop  of  fruit 
which  looks  thrifty  and  promising.  I  have  in- 
stalled a  large  pumping  plant  to  irrigate  with 
warm  river  water,  but  owing  to  delays  cannot 
irrigate  until  the  first  part  of  June.  I  expect  to1 
flood  the  ground  in  some  places  and  run  water  in 
furrows  in  others.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
will  the  irrigating  be  beneficial  or  otherwise? 
This  ground  has  never  been  irrigated  before,  and 
one  naturally  receives  much  extraordinary  infor- 
mation from' his  neighbors.  One  says  it  will  cause 
the  tree  to  wilt  and  drop  the  fruit ;  another  that 
the  result  will  be  an  abnormal  flow  of  sap  that 
will  push  the  fruit  off,  and  still  another  says 
every  prune  will  contain  a  split  seed  at  maturity. 
My  object  in  irrigating  is :  first,  the  ground,  while 
moist  to  its  full  depth,  is  not  nearly  so  wet  as  it 
usually  is  at  this  time ;  second,  I  hope  to  prevent 
some  fall  of  fruit  which  generally  occurs  from  a 
heavy  crcp  in  July;  third,  I  figure  that  it  will 
cause  the  prunes  to  be  at  least  ten  points  larger 
at  maturity,  and,  fourth,  I  presume  that  it  will 
insure  a  good  growth  of  fruit  buds  for  next  year. 
I  would  like  to  be  informed  soon  if,  under  the  con- 
ditions I  have  named,  the  water  will  do  good,  and 
if  not,  can  it  do  any  harm?— A  Subscriber, 
Cosumnes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  forms  of  hydropho- 
bia affect  those  who  have  had  no  irrigation  ex- 
perience.   You  can  get  from  them  as  many  dif- 


ferent kinds  of  head-shakes  and  danger  signals  j 
as  you  have  patience  to  watch  for.  The  effects 
of  water  from  irrigation  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  water  from  other  sources — providing  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  not  widely  different 
and  the  amount  is  not  enough  to  exclude  the  air 
and  thus  interfere  with  proper  root  activity.  How 
much  water  may  be  required  to  produce  the  lat- 
ter ill  effect  cannot  be  definitely  prescribed :  it 
depends  upon  the  depth  and  porosity  of  the  soil. 
Comparatively  little  may  do  it  on  a  shallow  heavy 
soil,  or  even  upon  a  shallow  light  soil  overlying 
an  impervious  layer  which  prevents  escape  of 
surplus  water,  while  on  a  light,  deep  soil,  or  on 
a  shallow  soil  overlying  gravel,  one  can  almost 
turn  a  river  onto  the  land  without  saturation. 

There  is  a  chance  that  in  such  a  situation  as 
you  describe,  the  trees  would  carry  through  and 
mature  large  fruit  without  irrigation.  You  have, 
however,  two  conditions  to  be  apprehensive 
about:  one  is  less  than. the  usual  moisture  which 
you  now  note  in  the  soil,  which  is  presumably 
due  to  the  small  rainfall ;  another  is  the  danger 
that  the  trees  may  get  less  midsummer  moisture 
than  usual  from  underflow,  because  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  summer  rise  of  the  river  will 
be  less  than  usual  and  therefore  less  water  set 
back  or  underflowing  into  bottom  land  of  a  na- 
ture to  receive  it.  We,  of  course,  can  only  guess 
how  much  of  their  normal  supply  the  trees  get 
in  this  way.  You  can  tell  by  noting  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  shallow  wells  you  may  have  on  the 
land.  If  you  find  that  much  lower  than  usual,  you 
should  irrigate  as  you  propose ;  if  not,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  you  need  to  irrigate  at  all. 

If  you  can  pump  from  the  river  at  any  time, 
you  can  well  wait  until  you  see  how  the  river  is 
going  to  act  with  reference  to  this  land,  which,  we 
presume,  will  be  manifested  during  the  next  two 
weeks,  because  evidently  the  trees  do  not  need 
water  now,  and  water  can  be  applied  to  their 
benefit  so  long  as  they  are  growing  well  and  show 
no  signs  of  lacking  moisture.  This  can  be  done 
up  to  within  a  month  of  the  ripening  of  the 
prunes,  but  not  nearer  to  the  ripening  than  that — 
not  only  because  that  would  be  too  late  to  get  the 
development  of  size  which  you  desire,  but  because 
it  might  be  too  late  to  continue  leaf-action  for 
next  year's  fruit  buds,  which  you  probably  men- 
tion. The  great  secret  of  success  is  to  use  water 
soon  enough  to  keep  the  tree  growing — not  to 
start  it  again  after  it  has  entered  upon  dormancy, 
for  that  is  liable  to  produce  various  ill-effects. 
We  advise  you  to  watch  and  think  and,  if  in  doubt, 
take  the  trick,  with  a  good  irrigation. 

Drying  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  furnish  me  with  infor- 
mation regarding  dried  olives?  I  understand  they 
are  saleable  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Italian  trade. 
I  am  interested  in  anything  relating  to  the  cul- 
ture, curing  and  marketing  of  olives.  I  have  sold 
pickled  ripe  olives  throughout  the  season  in  50- 
gallon  barrels  at  from  35  to  50  cents  per  gallon, 
and  firms  in  San  Francisco  make  a  business  of 
buying.  Still,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  late 
season  with  stock  on  hand  very  hard  to  carry 
over  in  the  brine.  If  these  can  be  profitably  dried 
I  would  much  like  to  know  the  process. — Grower, 
Corning. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  dried  olives 
in  California  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  no 
commercial  product  has  been  prepared,  so  far 
as  we  know.  There  are  some  varieties  of  olives 
which  are  comparatively  free  from  bitterness  when 
ripe,  and  these  are  the  ones  which  are  chosen 
for  drying  —  the  ripe  fruit  being  sun  dried. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  Cali- 
fornia depends  upon  the  ripening  season,  for  we 
doubt  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  undertake 
olive  drying  by  artificial  heat.    The  process  does 


not  contemplate  drying  olives  which  have  been 
previously  pickled,  but  taking  the  fruit  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree.  Whether  you  can  sun  dry 
your  surplus  of  olives  which  have  been  pickled 
so  that  they  would  suit  the  demand,  you  can  only 
tell  by  trying  a  small  sample  and  submitting  it 
to  those  who  wish  to  buy.  We  apprehend  that 
the  presence  of  the  salt  would  prevent  satisfac- 
tory drying. 


It  Is  Not  the  Ants. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  what  I  can 
do  to  prevent  the  small  black  ant  from  injuring 
the  buds  and  young  leaves  that  are  coming  out  on 
my  apple  trees.  I  have  lime  on  hand  and  have 
ordered  paris  green ;  and  if  these  will  do  any  good 
to  spray  the  trees  with,  please  inform  me  as  to 
the  right  proportions  in  which  to  use  water,  lime 
and  paris  green. — R.  A.  W.,  Purser. 

The  ants  are  probably  not  injuring  your  trees : 
they  are  hunting  for  aphids  or  leaf  lice,  which 
you  will  find  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves  and 
whose  irritation  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  up  and 
die.  The  ants  get  honey-dew  from  these  lice  and 
are  always  hunting  for  them.  None  of  the  things 
you  mention  are  of  any  particular  value  against 
leaf  lice,  though  a  lime  wash  might  kill  some  of 
them  and  bother  others.  The  right  way  to  kill 
leaf  lice  is  to  use  a  tobacco,  or  emulsified  oil,  or 
soap  wash,  or  kerosene  emulsion  properly  made, 
with  a  good  force  pump  and  nozzle  which  will 
throw  the  spray  on  the  under  sides  of  the  in- 
fested leaves.  Several  applications  will  be  need- 
ed, for  they  multiply  fast  and  must  be  watched 
and  hit  as  long  as  they  keep  coming. 


Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know,  through  the 
columns  of  your  valued  paper,  what  should  be 
done  to  kill  the  large  bugs  that  are  killing  my 
growing  pumpkins.  They  do  not  eat  the  plants, 
but  seem  to  suck  the  sap  so  they  wither  and  die. 
I  had  a  fine  crop  of  pumpkins  in  the  same  field 
last  year  and  cannot  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  pests  this  spring. — L.  M.,  San  Jose. 

We  do  not  know  any  good  way  to  handle  this 
insect  on  a  large  scale.  They  usually  resist  a  eon- 
tact  poison  like  kerosene  emulsion  except  when 
very  young:  such  washes  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  bug  would  kill  the  vine  also.  Early  in  the 
season  in  the  garden  the  plants  can  be  saved  by 
hand  pinching  the  early  bugs  and  destroying  the 
brown  eggs  attached  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  but  this  is  not  a  practicable  field  method : 
one  would  lose  his  own  appetite  sooner  than  the 
bugs  lose  theirs;  besides,  it  would  cost  more  than 
the  squashes  were  worth.  Who  can  tell  how  In 
handle  this  problem? 


Fruit  Tree  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  time 
of  year  to  plant  cherry  seeds,  also  Japanese  per- 
simmon seeds?  I  planted  both  of  them  last  De- 
cember and  not  a  seed  sprouted.  How  long  should 
acacia  seeds  be  boiled  before  planting? — W.  E.  D., 
Corning. 

Cherry  seed  must  be  kept  moist  from  the  time 
of  taking  from  the  fruit  until  planting  time, 
which  should  probably  be  as  early  as  October. 
It  is  easiest  to  sprout  cherry  seeds  in  boxes  of 
sand  under  partial  shade,  transferring  sprouting 
seeds  or  the  little  seedlings  into  open  ground 
when  growing  conditions  are  favorable.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  try  to  grow  cherries  from  dry 
seed. 

Japanese  persimmons  grow  more  readily  from 
dry  seed,  which  can  be  dried  and  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary, after  the  ground  becomes  warm.  Acacia 
seed  should  not  boil  long.  In  fact,  it  usually 
starts  readily  if  simply  brought  to  a  boil  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
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The  New  Era 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

It  is  no  news  to  the  fruit  growers  of  California 
that  the  olive  has  become  a  remarkably  fine 
paying  crop  in  the  last  four  or  five  years;  the 
way  the  nurserymen  have  been  cleaning  up  their 
stock  every  season  is  sufficient  demonstration  of 
the  fact.  The  reasons  why  olives  have  paid  are 
another  thing,  and  on  those  reasons  will  depend 
the  future  profits  of  the  industry. 

The  olive  is  one  of  the  three  fruits  introduced 
into  California  by  the  padres:  the  vine,  the  fig 
and  the  olive.  Like  the  fig,  its  home  is  in  dry, 
sunny  climates  only,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
most  of  our  deciduous  fruits,  and  from  the  citrus 
fruits,  in  that  their  real  home  is  in  the  tropics, 
in  a  warm,  humid  climate. 

Like  the  fig  and  the  vine,  the  olive  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  fruits,  no  other  fruit  having  as  long 
a  history  nor  as  wide  a  use  now  in  the  climates 
suited  to  their  growth  as  either  of  the  trio.  Yet 
olives,  like  figs,  until  very  recently  promised  to 
remain  one  of  the  minor  fruits  of  the  State,  al- 
ways represented,  never  prominent.  Now  each  of 
the  two  are  promising  to  take  their  place  beside 
the  vine  and  to  become  one  of  the  leading  crops 
of  California. 

This  increase  of  value  in  the  olive  is  not  due 
to  any  blind  unreasoning  demand  for  it,  but  to 
the  only  thing  that  could  change  radically  its 
position  on  the  market,  the  opening  of  a  new^  field 
where  it  can  be  sold,  a  new  way  of  handling  it; 
and  handling  it  in  a  systematic  way. 

The  two  great  uses  for  the  olive  are  for  pickles 
and  oil.  Oil  has  been  produced  from  time  im- 
memorial. For  oil  olives  were  first  grown ;  for 
oil  they  are  grown  almost  entirely  now  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  and  for  oil  they  were, 
until  recently,  grown  almost  entirely  in  Cali- 
fornia. If  oil  alone  were  to  be  produced  they 
would  still  be  of  comparatively  little  importance, 
and  growing  ever  less,  and  oil  will  always  be  a 
subject  of  minor  importance,  although  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  oil  industry  in  large  part  will 
depend  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  industry. 

The  comparative  importance  of  oil  and  pickles 
to  the  grower  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  last 
year  $40  per  ton  was  paid  for  oil  olives,  $80  and 
over  for  the  pickles,  with  no  great  difference, 
aside  from  the  picking,  in  the  cost  of  producing 
the  two. 

What  Oil  Means  to  the  Industry. — Oil  has 

meant  everything  to  olive  growing  up  until  a  few 
years  ago,  and  will  mean  much  in  the  future.  As 
far  as  cultivation  and  selection  could  go  among 
the  Mediterranean  peoples  it  has  mainly  gov- 
erned in  fixing  the  type  of  olive  that  should  be 
grown,  and  up  until  recently  it  has  been  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  choice  of  varieties  for  plant- 
ing. 

Like  other  fruits  that  have  not  paid  well,  every- 
body had  his  favorite  variety,  and  every  Cali- 
fornian  that  heard  of  a  new  variety  in  Europe, 
Asia  or  Africa  wanted  to  try  it.  If  any  one  va- 
riety had  paid  well,  others  would  have  gone  over 
to  it  and  left  the  many  different  varieties  go. 
As  they  did  not  pay  well,  most  of  them  stuck,  and 
as  most  of  them  were  good  for  oil,  but  poor  for 
pickles,  there  were  too  many  oil  varieties  on 
hand  and  too  few  pickling  varieties.  These  oil 
olives  also  made  trouble  for  the  person  that  was 
trying  to  find  out  how  pickles  should  be  made,  and 
now  when  pickle  olives  are  worth  double  the  price 
of  oil  olives  they  do  little  lse  but  cumber  the 
ground,  and  are  being  largely  grafted  over. 

The  varieties  that  are  left  for  pickling  are  but 
two  of  prime  importance,  two  more  of  secondary 
importance,  and,  perhaps  one  or  two  that  will  be 
able  to  hang  on  and  about  pay  their  way.  All 
this  may  be  an  old  story  to  olive  growers,  to  oth- 
ers it  may  not  be.  i 

As  "nature"  would  have  it,  a  person  could 
hardly  say  "luck"  smce  almost  the  same  thing 
occurred  with  both  the  vine  and  fig,  the  olive 
that  the  Franciscans  brought  over  from  Spain  is 
the  olive  that  has  outdistanced  all  competitors  but 
one,  and  is  the  main  olive  today,  or  one  ,of  the 
two  main  varieties  and  not  second  best  either, 
of  the  two. 

Nearly  every  place  that  olives  are  being  plant- 


for  the  Olive. 


ed  today  has  more  than  half  of  the  acreage  go- 
ing to  Mission  olives,  and  the  rest  to  Manzanillas, 
though  in  a  few  places,  conditions  are  reversed. 
For  nearly  every  superiority  one  has  over  the 
other,  the  second  has  another  feature  that  evens 
it  up  with  the  second,  and  as  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  size,  flavor,  vigor,  bearing 
or  oil  content,  it  looks  like  an  even  race,  and  the 
fact  that  by  leaving  both  kinds  a  longer  harvest- 
ing season  can  be  secured  than  with  one  alone,  it 
seems  a  fair  guess  that  where  one  is,  the  other 
ought  to  be,  and  that  this  will  exist  as  long  as 
both  are  grown. 

Back  to  the  Oil. — The  main  merit  of  these  olives 
lies  in  their  pickling  qualities,  but  not  a  little  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  excellent  for  oil,  and  here 
is  the  great  importanc  of  the  oil  to  the  industry. 

Olive  growing  for  pickling  has  one  great  enemy, 
that  is  frost.  Olives  may  bring  $80  and  $100  a 
ton  for  pickles,  but  occasionally  a  strong  frost 
comes  along  before  they  are  picked  or  ready  for 
picking.  That  frost  freezes  the  water  in  the 
olive  and  the  olive  is  ruined  for  pickling.  It 
may  hang  on  the  tree,  fill  up  and  look  as  glossy 
and  beautiful  as  the  mind  could  desire,  but  that 
does  not  help  the  pickle  maker. 

Oil  and  water  don't  mix.  The  water  in  the 
olive  may  freeze,  but  the  oil  remains  as  before 
and  the  olives  may  be  hauled  to  the  factory  and 
$40  a  ton,  or  whatever  the  price  may  be  at  the 
time,  secured.  The  loss  in  this  case,  however,  is 
a  little  more  than  the  difference  in  price  between 
pickling  and  oil  olives,  as  the  olives  which  before 
freezing  would  weigh  a  ton,  after  freezing  has 
driven  the  moisture  partly  out  of  them  will  weigh 
only  in  the  neighborhood  of  1900  pounds,  so  a 
person  would  lose  on  price  and  lose  on  weight. 
The  owner  could  not  wait  until  the  water  came 
back,  as  it  does,  but  the  buyer  often  sees  that  the 
contract,  if  the  olives  are  frosted,  calls  for  frosted 
olives,  and  will  not  pay  for  surplus  water. 

It  is  this  demand  for  oil  that  saves  the  grower 
after  a  hard  frost.  To  get  $40  is  not  getting  $80. 
but  otherwise  he  would  get  nothing  at  all,  and 
the  $40  will  pay  for  taxes,  interest,  labor  and  a 
little  besides.  It  is  not  all  loss,  either,  as  pickling 
olives  have  to  be  picked  by  hand  at  about  $20  per 
ton,  while  oil  olives  can  be  knocked  to  the  ground, 
scooped  up  in  handfuls  and  put  in  lug-boxes  for 
half  that,  or  a  little  more  than  half. 

The  Profit  in  Oil. — Forty  dollars  a  ton  for  oil 
brings  nobody  much  money.  A  ton  of  olives  will, 
roughly  speaking,  give  only  36  to  38  gallons  of 
oil,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  may  be  $15  to 
$18  a  ton  besides,  while  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive crushing  machinery  and  other  apparatus 
can  be  used  only  part  of  the  year  and  have  to  lie 
idle  the  rest. 

Neither  pickle  nor  oil  olives  can  be  held  long 
before  processing  or  manufacture,  although  some 
try  it,  and  when  they  do  they  lose  as  much  in 
quality  as  they  save  in  machinery  and  equipment. 

Some  manufacturers  are  making  good  profits 
through  the  production  of  a  fine  quality  of  oil 
combined  with  judicious  advertising,  but  under 
the  present  tariff  the  imports  are  large  and  they 
could  neither  raise  their  prices  to  the  trade  ap- 
preciably nor  pay  more  for  oil  olives  without  re- 
ducing their  profits  to  a  minimum. 

The  value  of  the  oil  industry,  then,  to  the 
grower  is  that  it  creates  a  market  for  his  crop  in 
critical  times,  when  otherwise  it  would  be  a  total 
loss,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  oil  market  is  of 
nearly  as  much  importance  as  if  he  had  to  sell 
his  olives  for  oil  alone. 


A  LARGE  CITRUS  ENTERPRISE. 


One  of  the  largest  orange  groves,  if  not  the 
largest,  in  private  ownership  in  Tulare  county, 
is  being  put  out  by  the  Killian  brothers  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Exeter.  The  ranch  com- 
prises 240  acres  of  what  three  years  ago  was 
some  of  the  most  unpromising  looking  "hog 
wallow"  in  the  district,  costing  from  $22  to  $40 
per  acre  to  level  and  prepare  for  planting. 

Fifty  acres  of  this  was  planted  two  years  ago 
this  summer,  30  acres  in  1911  and  30  this  April. 
Besides  this,  there  are  30  acres  ready  to  plant 


and  40  still  in  hog  wallow  and  waiting  to  be 
leveled. 

To  supply  moisture  there  is  a  12-inch  well 
sunk  125  feet  deep,  water  being  struck  20  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  pumping  is 
done  by  electricity  at  a  cost  of  17  cents  per  hour, 
the  pump  raising  about  900  gallons  per  minute. 


PRICE  OF  PRODUCING  GOOD  PEARS. 


We  do  not  refer  to  the  exact  cost  thereof,  but 
rather  to  the  general  effort  and  special  expendi- 
ture which  the  successful  grower  must  make  in 
the  protection  of  the  pear  so  that  it  may  be  good 
for  something.  When  this  is  wisely  done  the 
Bartlett  pear  becomes,  as  stated  by  Hayward 
Reed  at  the  Santa  Rosa  convention  last  fell,  "one 
of  the  most  stable  and  productive  of  our  decidu- 
ous fruits." 

To  indicate  the  most  complete  system  for  pro- 
tection which  exists  in  this  State  (and  that  means 
in  the  world,  for  the  Bartlett  pear  is  greater  in 
California  than  in  any  other  State  or  country) 
we  shall  draw  from  remarks  made  at  the  conven- 
tion aforesaid  by  Mr.  Reed,  giving  an  outline  of 
a  round  year's  work  in  the  Rose  orchard,  across 
the  river  from  Sacramento. 

In  the  California  Spring  Time. — After  the  crop 
is  harvested,  I  plow  the  ground,  putting  it  in  good 
shape.  On  the  1st  of  November  I  started  the  fer- 
tilizer drills  moving  and  used  20  pounds  of  fruit 
and  vine  fertilizer  to  the  tree.  This  is  put  in  early 
so  the  rains  will  carry  this  plant  food  down  to  the 
roots  when  the  tree  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring. 
Two  years  previous  to  this  I  had  applied  2000 
pounds  of  barnyard  manure  to  each  tree,  thus  pat- 
ting humus  into  the  ground. 

Pruning. — On  November  1  I  also  began  pruning 
the  trees.  I  regard  this  as  very  important.  Two 
men  skilled  in  blight  work  search  the  trees  ahead 
of  the  pruners,  looking  for  this  fell  disease,  which 
at  the  present  time  has  destroyed  thousands  of 
trees  and  has  a  severe,  and  in  many  cases  fatal, 
hold  on  tens  of  thousands  of  other  trees.  k 

I  prune  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  in 
the  middle  of  the  trees.  I  leave  stubb}',  interior 
projections  from  the  main  limbs  so  that  fruit  will 
come,  but  not  shade.  I  cause  the  trees  to  grow  a 
little  higher  each  year.  Also  permit  the  limbs  to 
grow  as  long  as  I  can  on  the  outside,  thinning 
them  out,  but  leaving  the  fruit  buds  wherever 
practical.  I  am  training  the  limbs  to  drop  to  the 
ground,  for  I  believe  wherever  there  is  an  unoc- 
cupied space  it  can  be  profitably  filled,  for  light 
and  air  and  room  are  great  factors  in  causing 
fruit  to  grow.  This  is  true  especially  when  the 
tree  has  plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  plenty  of  water 
to  drink. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  practice  to  chop  up  the 
pruning  into  small  pieces  and  plow  them  into  the 
ground,  for  in  two  or  three  years  they  decay  and 
the  ground  is  made  richer.  It  is  surprising  the 
amount  of  primings  taken  off  a  large  tree  in  five 
years.  If  the  wood  is  diseased,  however,  it  is 
better  to  burn  it. 

Spraying. — In  February  the  spraying  apparatus 
is  overhauled.  I  have  a  pipe  system  that  enables 
me  to  spray  the  orchard  rapidly,  and  that  is  very 
essential  in  these  days  when  quick  work  is  needed. 
Hose  from  175  to  200  feet  long  is  attached  to  each 
of  the  nipples  at  regular  intervals,  and  one  man 
can  spray — the  way  my  trees  are  planted — 196 
trees  without  changing  his  hose.  If  he  can  spray 
these  in  one  day  with  sulphur-lime  solution  he  is 
doing  well.  My  pipe  line  will  handle  twenty 
streams  at  one  time.  With  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
I  can  spray  the  whole  place  in  one  day,  if  neces- 
sary. In  fighting  thrips  it  is  a  very  potent  propo- 
sition to  get  spray  on  at  the  right  time.  The 
thrips  arrived  at  Sacramento  this  last  spring;  we 
will  see  what  they  do  this  coming  year. 

About  the  1st  of  March  I  apply  lime-sulphur 
solution.  This  cleans  the  trees  and  helps  in  the 
fight  against  scab  that  follows  in  a  few  days. 

When  the  buds  are  half  open  I  apply  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  three  times.  I  understand  a  thrips 
mixture  should  be  applied  just  before  this  spray 
and  after  the  lime-sulphur.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  a  spraying  time  when  seven  or  eight  appli- 
cations have  to  be  made  in  two  weeks. 

Usually  the  last  week  in  April  blossoms  are  out 
and  cultivation  begins,  for  the  weeds  are  grow- 
ing fast.  Ten  days  later  I  administer  the  first 
arsenical  spray,  arsenate  of  lead.   I  can  apply  this 
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through  the  pipe,  if  the  sprayer  never  shuts  off 
the  uozzle ;  otherwise  it  settles  in  the  pipes  and 
great  loss  comes  from  leaving  fruit  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  codlin  moth. 

Two  weeks  later  I  spray  again  with  paris  green. 
I  use  power  outfits  and  hand  pumps  at  this  time. 
On  June  1  I  spray  again;  also  the  last  time  on 
July  1.  The  orchard  should  be  plowed  in  June, 
and  this  keeps  the  weeds  down  during  harvest 
time. 

I  pick  the  pears  three  times  with  rings,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  generally  going  to  the  canners. 

On  the  New  England  orchard,  at  Marysville, 
there  are  difficulties  I  do  not  have  on  the  Sacra- 
mento orchard,  and  so  each  locality  has  its  sep- 
arate problems  to  solve.  One  disease  may  be  se- 
rious in  one  place  and  in  another  may  not.  On 
small  trees  and  large  trees  alike  there  are  no  less 
than  nineteen  troubles  that  I  know  of  which  affect 
pear  trees  more  or  less  seriously — one  instance  I 
will  describe. 

At  Marysville,  during  June,  it  was  noticed  that 


through  the  middle  between  the  rows  as  far  as 
necessary,  and  where  I  want  to  run  a  side  pipe 
off  I  have  a  union  and  service  cock  on  each  one 
of  these  branches,  so  that  when  I  want  to  turn  the 
spray  down  this  line  I  open  it  up,  then  turn  it  off 
and  run  it  down  another  pipe.  All  of  these  pipes 
can  be  run  at  one  time.  At  a  distance  of  three 
trees  on  this  map  I  run  the  hose  ont,  and  this  hose 
can  spray  the  entire  block  on  this  side  and  the 
same  way  on  this  side.  If  necessary  a  "T"  can 
be  put  on  this  nipple  and  two  streams  can  run  at 
one  time,  or,  in  the  middle  of  the  hose,  if  neces- 
sary, a  "Y"  can  be  placed  so  that  a  person  can 
spray  at  the  same  time,  especially  with  lime-sul- 
phur solution,  where  it  takes  a  longer  time  to 
spray,  it  is  practical ;  but  where  you  are  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  solution,  where  a  light  solution  is 
necessary,  one  hose  is  all  that  is  necessary,  be- 
cause one  man  carries  the  hose  and  one  man  uses 
the  rod  and  they  change  when  the  one  that  car- 
ries the  hose  gets  tired.   As  I  say,  on  an  orchard 
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Evening  Session,  7 : 30  p.  m. — C.  C.  Teague,  pre- 
siding. "Soils"  (stereopticon  lecture),  Dr.  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins,  Urbana,  111.;  "The  Avocado,"  F.  W. 
Popenot,  Altadena;  "New  Fruits,"  Dr.  C.  F. 
Francheschi,  Santa  Barbara. 


Thursday,  June  13. 

Morning  Session,  8 : 50  a.  m. — Judge  Peter 
Shields,  Sacramento,  presiding.  Music,  municipal 
band,  Santa  Barbara;  invocation,  Rev.  B.  A. 
Goodrich,  Santa  Barbara;  "Work  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture,"  A.  J.  Cook,  Sacra- 
mento; "Soils,"  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Urbana, 
111.;  "The  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  in  Hawaii," 
Prof.  H.  P.  Severin,  Honolulu,  H.  T. 


Afternoon  Session,  1 : 30  p.  m. — Judge  Peter 
Shields,  presiding.  "The  Olive,"  Hon  Elwood 
Cooper,  Santa  Barbara;  "The  Olive  Knot,"  Prof. 
W.  T.  Horne,  Berkeley;  "Agriculture  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Ord,  Santa  Barbara. 


something  was  eating  the  leaves  off  the  young 
pear  orchard.  Some  of  the  trees  were  bare  of 
leaves.  The  Japanese  boss  finally  dug  around  the 
trees  and  found  hundreds  of  beetles.  I  took  some 
of  these  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  he  described  them  as 
June  bugs,  and  said  they  would  go  away  shortly, 
but  they  did  not.  He  said  there  was  no  remedy, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  would  cover  the  trees  with 
mosquito  netting  if  necessary  to  keep  them  off. 
He  suggested  cheese-cloth,  and,  buying  all  of  this 
commodity  that  Weinstock-Lubin  Co.  had,  I  cov- 
ered the  trees.  They  now  went  to  the  larger 
trees,  but  did  no  serious  injury  there.  It  was 
fully  two  months  before  they  disappeared.  The 
young  orchard  presented  a  curious  appearance  on 
a  moonlight  night,  facetiously  spoken  of  by  one  as 
"having  their  nightgowns  on." 

Piping  the  Orchard. — I  have  been  asked  to 
speak  a  word  or  two  about  my  system  of  piping. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  will  describe  this  (referring  to 
diagram).  This  represents  a  section  of  an  or- 
chard, about  an  acre,  I  might  say.  In  this  house 
is  a  five-horsepower  motor  or  gasoline  engine ; 
and  for  a  pump  I  used  the  Giant  Bean  Spraying 
Pump  and  put  a  pulley  on  the  pump,  and  from  a 
shaft  overhead  I  get  my  power  and  I  do  the  entire 
mixing  in  this  building  under  cover.  I  have  a 
three-quarter  inch  galvanized  pipe  and  run  it 


THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  CONVENTION. 


We  usually  do  our  best  to  get  the  fruit  grower 
to  take  his  wife  and  attend  the  fruit  growers' 
conventions,  both  for  instruction  and  recreation. 
The  convention  at  Santa  Barbara  next  week  will 
afford  both  in  most  attractive  form,  judging  by 
the  beauty  of  the  meeting  place,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  and  by  the  program 
which  follows : 

Wednesday,  June  12. 

Morning  Session,  8:50  a.  m. — A.  J.  Cook,  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  presiding.  Music, 
municipal  band,  Santa  Barbara ;  invocation,  Rev. 
H.  W.  White,  Santa  Barbara ;  address  of  welcome, 
Mayor  E.  J.  Boeske,  Santa  Barbara ;  response,  A. 
J.  Cook,  Sacramento ;  address,  C.  W.  Beers,  Santa 
Barbara ;  ' '  Soils, ' '  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Urbana, 
111.;  "Fungous/  Diseases,"  H.  S.  Fawcett,  Whit- 
tier;  discussion  led  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Horne,  Berke- 
ley.   

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  p.  m.— C.  C.  Teague, 
presiding.  "Frost  Protection,"  C.  C.  Teague, 
Santa  Paula;  "Breeding  Citrus  Trees,"  A.  D. 
Shamel,  Riverside;  discussion  led  by  R.  S.  Vaile, 
Santa  Paula,  and  Fred  Reed,  Riverside;  "Soil 
Bacteria,"  Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Berkeley. 


Evening  Session,  7  p.  m. — C.  B.  Lipman,  pre- 
siding. "The  Walnut,  F.  E.  Kellogg,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; "Results  of  Recent  Investigations  in  Fig 
Culture  and  Certification,"  Walter  T.  Swingle, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  G.  P.  Rixford,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  miscellaneous. 


Friday,  June  14. 

Morning  Session,  8 : 50  a.  m. — Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman, 
presiding.  Music,  municipal  band,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; invocation,  Rev.  George  C.  Wright,  Santa 
Barbara;  "Sugar  Beets,"  F.  J.  McCoy,  Better- 
avia;  "Soils,"  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Urbana,  111.; 
"Fruit  Rots,"  H.  S.  Fawcett,  Whittier ;  discussion 
led  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Horne,  Berkeley. 


Afternoon  Session,  1 : 30  p.  m. — A.  J.  Cook  pre- 
siding. "The  Law  and  the  Nurseryman,"  Leon- 
ard Coates,  Morganhill ;  "Dates,"  P.  B.  Popenoe, 
Altadena ;  discussion  led  by  Walter  T.  Swingle, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  "Work  at  the  Riverside  Ex- 
periment Station,"  Dr.  J.  Elliot  Coit,  Riverside. 


Evening  Session,  7 : 30  p.  m. — A.  J.  Cook,  pre- 
siding. Reports  of  committees;  "Soil  Bacteria" 
(stereopticon  lecture),  Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Berke- 
ley; "The  Almond,"  J.  P.  Dargitz,  Acampo. 
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of  6000  trees  at  Sacramento  I  can  have 
twenty  nozzles  operating  at  one  time: 
and  I  have  sprayed  the  orchard  in  one 
day  of  nine  hours.  I  went  over  the  en 
tire  system  from  the  house  clear  to  the 
other  end  and  sprayed  it  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Of  course,  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur it  takes  a  longer  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  tobacco  emulsion  will  go 
through  it,  but  I  understand  it  will.  The 
water  runs  through  the  pipe  very  rapidly, 
especially  when  you  have  a  good  many 
hose  attached.  These  pipes  can  go  as  far 
as  3000  feet  into  the  field  and  still  have  a 
good  pressure  at  the  other  ends,  and  also 
the  side  lines  can  go  through  the  orchard 
With  a  five-horsepower  engine  and  twenty 
nozzles  running,  I  maintain  200  pounds 
pressure. 

As  to  the  comparative  cost  between  a 
system  like  mine  and  an  equally  efficient 
system  with  power  sprayers,  I  might  say 
that  four  years  ago  I  tried  it  with  a  piece 
of  hose  1200  feet  long  and  then  I  tried  a 
long  piece  of  pipe  about  2000  feet  long, 
and  when  I  found  it  worked  all  right  I 
installed  a  pipe  system.  The  pipe  costs 
about  five  cents  a  foot;  it  lasts  longer 
than  hose.  If  you  have  fourteen  nozzles 
going  it  is  the  same  as  second  hand  out- 
fits. Here  the  supply  is  continuous  and 
you  have  none  of  that  extra  repair  and 
extra  hose — very  much  cheaper. 

The  cost  of  installing  was  something 
like  $600  or  $700  for  about  6000  trees. 
The  price  of  a  power  outfit  would  almost 
pay  for  it.  But  as  a  labor  saver  it  can- 
not be  compared  with  anything  else.  I 
did  it  because  we  had  thrips  up  there  two 
years  in  succession,  and,  of  course,  we 
couldn't  get  over  the  ground  with  a  wagon, 
and  we  sprayed  with  a  pipe  system  where 
we  could  not  get  over  it  with  a  wagon  or 
hand  system. 

I  was  also  anxious  to  get  it  installed  be- 
cause scab  is  our  worst  enemy,  but  it  is 
good  for  any  system.  You  can  run  ar- 
senate of  lead  and  bordeaux  mixture  and 
lime  and  sulphur  through  it. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Reed  said 
he  thought  his  system  would  work  equally 
well  on  hilly  ground,  or  on  a  hilly  or- 
chard, but  he  would  put  the  engine  on  top 
of  the  hill  if  he  could. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


In  the  issue  of  the  PACIFIC  RuBAX  Prkss 
of  June  15th,  we  will  print  a  table  giv- 
ing the  crop  prospects  from  most  of  the 
principal  fruit  growing  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia as  our  correspondents  saw  them 
on  or  about  June  1st.  Already  we  have 
in  hand  reports  from  a  good  number  of 
districts  and  expect  to  have  the  balance 
in  time  to  print  next  week.  From  those 
already  receiveu,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  State,  we  gather  that  apricot  pros- 
pects are  for  a  larger  crop  than  last  year, 
and  about  75%  of  a  full  crop.  Pears, 
promise  some  better  than  last  year, 
though  there  is  a  heavy  drop  reported 
from  the  river  districts,  while  the  blight 
is  said  to  be  bad  in  Tehama  county. 
Peaches  are  not  running  very  even;  In 
some  counties  100%  is  the  report,  while 
in  others  the  estimates  are  as  low  as  25%, 
but  in  the  heavier  producing  counties  the 
crop  will  run  quite  heavy,  which  may 
mean  a  good  average  production.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  prune  crop  is  re- 
ported short,  especially  in  the  Santa 
Clara  country,  but  in  some  counties  with 
small  acreages  the  yield  promises  to  be 
heavy.  Apples  are  reported  good  in  all 
sections,  the  estimate  placing  the  yield 
at  from  75  to  150%.  Table  grapes  also 
are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  at 
this  time.    Almonds  are  estimated  at  a 


Here  is  a  Tractor  that  Makes  Good 

mnanaPhilt<tL1r0fJ.V1  ^"0I  v .  read<*  of  Pacific  Rural  Press  feels  In  his  own  mind  that  plowing  and  cultivating  by  power 
"win  it  make    ood  on    ™°Y  °  ■>"       '  fleld'  ?rchard  and  vineyard.     The  question  In  your  mind  is, 

THE  JOHNSON  TRACTOR 

will  answer  that  question.    It  possesses  so  many  features  of  merit  that  only  two  will  be  pointed  out 

o„-i   i     JSt  !riniC   m08t  important  is  the  fact  that  it  will  travel  on  plowed  itroiind,  on  the  soft  dust  mulch  of  the  orchard 
and  dias  a- .full  sot  of  cultivators  or  harrows.    This  one  feature  puts  the  Johnson  Tractor  in  a  class  by  itself 
pll.-iitionM  •ilS-',--,''nurpm,<wSlnir,Iirity'    TlH"  Johnson  Tractor  is  built  for  farm  use,  and  is  ruKged  and  as  free  from  con- 

These  two  features  are  just  an  indication  of  why  the  Johnson  Tractor  makes  good. 

Y\  hat  We  want  to  do  is  to  put  a  machine  on  your  farm,  try  it  out.  and  let  you  judge  for  vours'elf  how  well  It  will 
ao  your  work.  This  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  as  a  deposit  or  otherwise.  We  know  what  the  Johnson  Tractor  will  do 
nut  we  want  you  to  know.  If  you  are  willing  to  buy  a  tractor  that  will  save  vou  money,  that  will  enable  you  to  grow 
better  crops,  then  you  are  the  man  who  ought  to  Investigate  the  Johnson  Tractor.    May  we  hear  from  you"' 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 


fair  crop,  taken  for  the  entire  State. 
Some  districts  were  hurt  by  frost,  but 
generally  the  crop  promises  to  be  better 
than  the  average,  or  about  75%  of  a  full 
yield. 

In  his  report  from  Placer  county,  our 
correspondent  says:  "Taken  as  a  whole, 
that  county  will  have  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment 73%  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  There 
will  be  approximately  26,280  tons  as  inter- 
state shipments,  as  against  a  possible 
36,000  tons,  a  full  crop." 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors,  un- 
der date  of  June  1st,  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing market  and  crop  report: 

"Shipments  of  cherries  should  have 
shown  a  material  gain  this  week,  but 
have  not  done  so,  owing  to  stormy 
weather  which  prevented  shipments  for 
two  or  three  days.  Fruit  is  now  going 
from  all  sections  and  is  of  considerably 
better  quality  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
In  the  early  sections  Tartarians  are  fin- 
ished and  the  movement  is  principally 
of  the  later  varieties  such  as  Royal  Ann, 
Centennial,  Black  Republican,  and  Bings. 
There  are  still  large  quantities  of  Tar- 
tarians to  go  forward  from  the  Santa 
Clara  valley. 

"There  are  a  few  crates  of  apricots 
moving,  but  nothing  of  consequence. 
There  should  be  considerable  quantities 
moving  next  week  and  in  ten  days  ship- 
ments should  be  in  full  swing. 

"No  change  to  report  in  plums  and 
prunes  since  last  week.  The  problem  of 
thinning  is  proving  a  very  expensive  one 
in  many  districts,  and  this  work  is  being 
very  generally  prosecuted  in  order  to 
make  the  fruit  of  desirable  size.  The 
reported  drop  in  French  prunes  is  con- 
firmed, and  it  is  probable  that  same  is 
not  entirely  finished  yet. 

"There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
peach  situation.  Complaint  is  made  from 
the  San  Joaquin  districts  that  there  has 
been  an  unusually  heavy  dropping,  espe- 
cially of  yellow  peaches  during  the  past 
ten  days.  Some  varieties  of  clings  are 
not  a  full  crop,  but  in  spite  of  these 
facts  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  reason 
for  making  any  changes  in  the  estimate. 

"The  pear  crop  continues  in  the  same 
condition  as  last  week.  The  fire  blight, 
which  was  noted  in  our  last  letter,  has 
been  largely  confined  in  its  ravages  to 
the  early  sections.  Very  little  damage  is 
reported  from  the  river  and  none  at  nil 
from  the  Santa  Clara  districts.  As  this 
condition  was  unquestionably  brought 
about  very  largely  by  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  as  these  have  now  changed. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper, 
Perforator,  Grader 
and  Spreader 


This  machine  is  used  by  75%  of  the  PRUNE  GROWERS  today. 
Through  better  facilities  for  manufacturing  in  our  new  factory  we 
have  been  enabled  to  reduce  prices. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  DIPPERS,  GRADERS,  ORCHARD 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

ANDERSON  BARNGR0VER  MFG.  CO. 

331  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


a  Ton 
in  C/L 


LIIVIE  $5 

I.  o.  b.  Reedley,  Exeter,  Lindsay,  Porterville.  ^\^^AI™£™*o 

AXLE  GREASE 


MICA 


Is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
In  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.  Dealers  every wheie. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

I  INCORPORATED) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisc 


it  is  hoped  the  trouble  will  be  checked. 

"Since  our  last  report  there  has  been 
more  rain,  which  fell  quite  heavily  last 
Friday  and  Saturday.  This  had  the  effect, 
of  interrupting  the  picking  and  shipment 
of  cherries  and  some  varieties  in  the 
early  sections,  where  they  were  very  ripe, 
are  reported  considerably  damaged.  Ex- 
press shipments  made  since  the  rain, 
however,  have  reached  the  East  in  good 
condition  and  have  sold  well." 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Ten  Thousand  Acres  of  Oranges  to 
be  Planted  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


The  organization  of  the  James  Mills 
Orchard  Company  is  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  which  will  make  the  west  side 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  citrus  fruit 
producing  centers  of  the  world.  James 
Mills  and  his  associate,  D.  B.  Macoun, 
who  have  for  the  past  twelve  years  been 
in  charge  of  the  citrus  properties  of  the 
Arlington  Heights  Fruit  Company  and  al- 
lied companies  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  have 
commenced  the  work  of  setting  out  10,000 
acres  to  oranges  in  Colusa  county  on  the 
lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Project.  Three  prime  factors  influ- 
enced the  Mills  Orchard  Company  in  the 
selection  of  this  land  for  the  gigantic  en- 
terprise— climate,  soil,  and  water.  Ex- 
haustive examinations  made  during  the 
past  year  of  climatic  conditions  and  ef- 
fects on  groves  already  in  existence  in 
the  valley;  of  soil,  not  only  on  the  sur- 
face, but  also  down  where  the  tree  roots 
must  feed;  of  water-supply,  which  must 
be  generous  and  of  good  quality. 

It  was  after  full  consideration  by  Mr. 
Mills  of  these  important  factors  that  a 
location  was  definitely  selected  and  a 
connection  made  with  men  possessing 
sufficient  financial  strength  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  project  which  he  had  in 
mind.  The  lands  selected  are  situated 
along  the  foothills  west  of  the  town  of 
Maxwell  and  below  the  main  canal  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Project, 
and  an  alliance  was  formed  with  the 
Kuhn  interests,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who 
have  already  invested  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works  and  in  the  development  of  the 
lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Project. 

It  is  the  plan  to  immediately  begin  the 
planting  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  5,000 
acres  of  which  lie  west  of  Maxwell  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Delevan.  From  300  to 
4(50  acres  will  be  planted  in  that  locality 
this  season.  The  remaining  5,000  acres 
will  be  planted  at  another  point  selected 


on  this  great  irrigation  project.  All  of 
this  planting  is  to  be  done  within  the  next 
five  years. 

Both  Messrs.  Mills  and  Macoun  have 
severed  their  connections  of  the  past  15 
to  20  years  with  interests  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia in  order  that  they  might  give  this 
great  work  their  personal  supervision,  and 
they  are  now  preparing  a  large  acreage 
for   planting  next   season.     Nearly  six 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  people  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  undertaking;  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  citrus-fruit  enterprise  on  a 
scale  of  such  magnitude,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  men  who  represent  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  twenty  years  in 
the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  largest  undertaking  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  today  and  will  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  pioneering 
stage,  and  the  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley  should 
be  startling. 

It  is  the  successful  growing  of  citrus 


fruits  that  makes  southern  California 
what  it  is  today.  It  is  this  great  industry 
which  gives  character  and  color  to  the 
life  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
the  pecuniary  possibilities  of  the  industry 
which  have  induced  so  many  Eastern 
men  of  wealth  and  influence  to  settle  in 
that  section. 

The  almost  unlimited  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  west  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  now  invite  the  Eastern 
home-seeker,  and  with  the  possibilities  of 
citrus  fruit  growing  demonstrated  there 
is  a  greater  future  for  this  great  valley 
than  has  heretofore  been  dreamed  of. 


Laying  the  Underground  Concrete  Pipe  System  for  Irrigating  the  Great  Citrus  Tract  of  the  [Wills  Orchard  Company. 


miles  of  concrete  pipe  is  now  being  laid 
for  an  underground  system  of  irrigation. 
This  will  carry  the  water  to  the  acreage 
to  be  planted  during  1912. 


James  Mills,  Formerly  Manager  of  the  Arlington  Heights  Orchard  Co., 
of  Riverside,  Cal. 


Bearing  Orange  Tree  Near  Colusa. 
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(Concluded  From  Last  Issue.) 


DUTIES  OF  BANKERS  TO    PROMOTE    AND  TO 
PROTECT. 

As  one  wholly  apart  from  banking  as- 
sociations and  enlisted  on  the  agricul- 
tural side,  I  may  thank  bankers  for  their 
improved  attitude  toward  agriculture, 
or  at  least  their  increased  interest  in  it, 
and  remind  them  that  manifestation  of 
interest  always  carries  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  which  I  may  briefly  re- 
fer, under  two  categories:  promotion 
and  protection. 

1.  While  it  is  fundamental  that  farm- 
ers generally  should  be  taught  how  to 
get  more  from  the  land  at  less  than  the 
increased  cost  of  getting  it,  it  is  just  as 
important  that  the  producers  of  crops 
should  get  a  fair  profit  over  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  banker  should  insist  that 
the  farmer  be  taught  farm  management 
in  accordance  with  sound  economic  re- 
quirements as  well  as  methods  of  secur- 
ing larger  crops.  He  should  use  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  the  keeping  of  correct 
farm  accounts  to  show  proper  entries 
for  interest,  taxes,  self-labor,  and  all 
overhead  charges  so  that  a  farm  product 
shall  show  a  cost  of  production  just  as 
a  factory  product  does  in  a  properly  con- 
ducted business. 

2.  It  is  fundamentally  important  that 
recognition  of  the  selling  value  of  an 
agricultural  product  should  be  the  cost 
production  plus  a  fair  profit  and  although 
it  does  not  yet  appear  how  this  can  be 
secured  with  products  upon  which  the 
producer  rarely  has  the  chance  of  fixing 
the  selling  price,  it  is  nevertheless  wise 
to  hold  steadily  in  view  this  sound  eco- 
nomic principle  and  to  plan  for  its  real- 
ization. 

3.  Economics  of  production  demand 
that  the  use  of  by-products,  either  for 
the  good  of  the  farm  or  as  a  source  of 
saleable  materials,  constitutes  another 
phase  of  profit-making  of  which  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  been  largely  obliv- 
ious, although  it  has  always  been  rough- 
ly provided  for  in  connection  with  live 
stock  industries.  It  should  be  a  leading 
feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the  future. 

4.  Agricultural  advancement  depends 
upon  the  freer  use  of  capital  in  land  im- 
provement, in  irrigation,  in  drainage,  in 
improved    live    stock    and  machinery. 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  In  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 


SOLD  BY 
THE 


H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 


STOCKTON,  CAl. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 
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To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Offlcet   «24   California   St.,  Saa  Francisco 


Much  land  has  been  lost  to  early  owners 
because  capital  enough  could  not  be  had 
to  bring  it  into  full  production  or  be- 
cause loans  were  at  such  high  rate  and 
short  terms  that  borrowers  could  not 
pay  out,  and  lost  the  land — as  they  al- 
most never  should  have  done.  The  un- 
dertaking to  "finance  farms  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  in  the  United  States" 
to  which  the  Amercian  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion addresses  itself  is  a  most  important 
public-interest  affair.  It  is  rather  ques- 
tionable whether  the  "agricultural  banks" 
which  are  now  bringing  financial  comfort 
and  salvation  to  the  peasantry  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  doing  a  grand  phil- 
anthropic work,  are  what  we  need  in 
this  country — at  least  on  the  western 
side  of  it.  These  banks  have  stepped  in 
between  the  peasant  and  the  rural  "loan 
shark"  just  as  San  Francisco  people  have 
been  trying  to  save  clerks  and  laborers 
from  the  loan  sharks  of  that  city.  These 
agricultural  banks  are  beneficent  Institu- 
tions for  the  help  of  smalll  farmers  who 
are  actually  living  by  eating  what  they 
get  from  the  soil  and  who  have  no  secur- 
ity except  their  own  honesty  and  indus- 
try. They  are  not  largely  producers  of 
surpluses  for  the  feeding  of  the  world. 
What  we  need  throughout  the  great  West 
is  the  freer  and  cheaper  capitalization  of 
great  feed  producing  enterprises.  Neither 
the  old  style  of  loans  on  farms  by  banks, 
nor  the  organization  of  neighborhood  ag- 
gricultural  banks  as  thus  far  developed, 
meet  this  need.  Probably  the  Bankers' 
Associations  can  provide  the  way  to  do  it. 
Looking  at  the  problem  from  the  agricul- 
tural side,  as  I  do,  I  can  only  suggest 
that  agricultural  producers  should  have 
the  capital  they  need  at  much  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  for  much  longer  terms. 
They  should  have  it  at  something  nearer 
the  rate  which  savings  banks  pay  for 
money  they  receive.  It  should  be  a  whole- 
sale business  at  wholesale  rates  and  my 
crude  notion  is  that  such  industrial  ac- 
tivity would  be  engendered  that  the  re- 
tail business  in  short  loans  at  ruling  rates 
of  interest  would  be  increased  and  not 
diminished.  It  seems  theoretically  pos- 
sible, at  least,  that  money  accumulated 
in  agricultural  production  could  go  for 
use  in  agricultural  production  without 
loss  to  the  owner  of  the  money  and  with 
only  the  cost  of  handling  charged  against 
the  borrower.  To  secure  this  desirable 
result  it  may  be  only  necessary  for  farm- 
ers to  organize  and  employ  experts  to 
handle  the  money.  But  when  one  begins 
to  think  of  what  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducer is  entitled  to,  it  clearly  appears 
that  he  has  a  right  to  use  the  accumu- 
lated capital  of  all  the  people  he  feeds — at 
least  as  good  a  right  as  anyone  else  has. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  his  financial 
organizations  have  as  good  a  right  to 
borrow  national  accumulations,  for  se- 
curity or  for  use,  when  secured  by  ac- 
ceptable collateral,  as  has  any  other  or- 
ganization with  similar  security.  Agri- 
cultural banks  would  then  become  na- 
tionalized and  those  entitled  to  borrow 
from  them  would  get  the  money  at  first 
cost  plus  handling,  which,  they  cannot 
claim,  nor  do  they  receive,  from»any  ex- 
isting system  of  banking  institutions.  But 
I  am  not  lecturing  on  banking;  I  am  sim- 
ply trying  to  indicate  what  the  country 
could  do  for  agriculture  now  that  it  feels 
so  kindly  toward  it.  It  is  for  you  to  de- 
termine how  it  can  be  done,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  patriotic  ends  in  view. 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

5.  Another  duty  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  is 
to  discourage  "plunging."  "Back  to  the 
land"  is  too  often  the  cry  of  those  who 


The  California 
Fruit  Distributors 

invites  every  fruit  grower  to 
share  in  the  benefits  which  are 
enjoyed  as  the  result  of  the 
splendid  co-operative  system  of 
shipping  carried  on  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

F.  8.  McKEVITT,  Manager 

1008-1010  Second  Street 
SACRAMENTO 


Now  is  the  time  to  spray  LEMON  and  ORANGE  trees  with  the 
famous  REX  SPRAY  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  or- 
chard from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  season. 

REX  can  be  obtained  in  Los  Ageles  from  the  Western  Wholesale 
Drug  Company  or  from  our  factory  at  Benicia,  Calif. 

REX  LIME  &  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  has  been  successfully  used 
by  the  largest  lemon  and  orange  growers  of  the  state.  We  refer 
with  peasure  to  the  Leffingwell  Rancho  at  Whittier,  Cal,  and  to  the 
San  Diego  Fruit  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  who  also  have  our  goods  on 
sale. 

Send  to  this  office  for  our  Rex  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Company 

Benicia,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receijrt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


This  Illustrates  one  the  many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So  Fint  Street,  Sin  Joie,  Cal. 
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have  never  seen  the  land  before  and  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  use  of  it. 
One  cannot  learn  farming  from  a  lecture 
or  an  exhibition,  although  if  he  knows  the 
business  he  may  get  an  illuminating  sug- 
gestion from  either  which  will  change  the 
whole  course  of  thought  and  work.  This 
is  the  reason  why  all  organized  effort  is 
now  directed  toward  carrying  agricul- 
tural education  to  the  farm.  It  would 
cost  much  less  to  install  it  in  the  city 
parks  and  excite  a  multitude  whose  "back 
to  the  land"  would  soon  echo  "back  from 
the  land"— as  they  returned  from  rural 
silence  and  solitude  to  the  joyful  clamor 
of  the  city  streets.  Selected  individuals 
may  turn  from  city  to  rural  life  with  joy 
and  profit,  but  to  move  people  country- 
ward  in  masses  is  a  delusive  dream.  To 
keep  country-born  people  at  home  and  to 
add  to  their  numbers  a  few  who  have  the 
real  farming  vision  and  to  pay  them  all 
well  for  doing  their  line  of  the  world's 
work,  is  the  achievement  to  be  striven  for. 

6.  To  protect  people  from  loss  and  dis- 
appointment in  agricultural  investment 
and  to  preserve  the  good  name  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  conservative  element  should 
undertake  all  that  seems  wise  in  the  way 
of  excluding  fake  land  schemes  which  un- 
load upon  the  unsuspecting  and  enthusi- 
astice  public  bad  land  at  high  prices  or 
good  land  with  unwarranted  and  irra- 
tional promise  of  profit  therein.  Unless 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  a  reaction  from 
the  present  popularity  of  agricultural  in- 
vestments which  will  delay  and  embarass 
sound  and  legitimate  development  enter- 
prises. It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
State  should  grade  the  land  and  certify 
the  adaptations  thereof,  and  that  is  a 
proposition  which  should  receive  your 
serious  attention.  It  is,  however,  neither 
simple  nor  easy.  If  capitalists  who  back 
land  schemes  would  work  together  against 
misrepresentation  they  would  exert  a 
beneficent  influence  in  favor  of  legitimate 
development.  And  yet,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  reason  why  people 
have  been  sold  poor  land,  and  why  many 
others  will  be,  is  not  to  be  sought  alone  in 
misrepresentations  of  conscienceless  deal- 
ers, although  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
but  in  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  un- 
wary an  too  enthusiastic  buyers.  If 
the  "back  to  the  farm  enthusists"  would 
only  use  as  much  sense  in  buying  land  as 
they  do  in  other  things,  few  of  them 
would  be  deceived.  Though  there  are 
cases  of  gross  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  professional  dealers  and  many 
people  are  deceived  thereby,  there  is  also 
a  great  field  in  teaching  people  how  to 


Drouth  Resisting  Crops 

MILO  MAIZE 
KAFFIR  CORN 

SORGHUM 

AND 

TURKESTAN  ALFALFA 

Write  for  prices 
Send  lor  our  1912  Catalogoe,  mailed  tree 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  I.eandro,  California. 


buy  and  what  to  buy  and  in  helping  them 
to  be  too  wise  to  deceive  themselves. 

7.  The  bankers'  protective  influence 
should  be  strongly  exerted  to  secure  the 
great  fundamental  industry  a  square 
deal  in  the  division  of  the  profits  to  be 
made  by  feeding  the  world.  Until  very 
recently  the  actual  producer  has  had 
nothing  to  say  concerning  his  rights  as 
related  to  those  of  transportation  and 
trade.  It  is  now  quite  clearly  demon- 
strated that  by  effective  and  business- 
like organization  and  co-operation  the 
producer  can  speak  in  a  voice  to  which 
other  interests  and  the  public  at  large 
will  give  heed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
bankers  to  protect  producers  by  encour- 
aging them  to  get  together  to  exert  their 
proper  influence  in  measures  affecting 
the  industry,  and  in  the  creation  of  a 
basis  of  credit  when  funds  are  needed  to 
finance  commendable  undertakings.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact,  I  believe,  that  Cali- 
fornia bankers  have  done  this  most  effec- 
tively for  years,  and  there  is  now  a  need 
and  opportunity  for  doing  it  still  more 
widely  and  systematically. 

8.  But  the  crowning  protective  in- 
fluence of  California  bankers  in  favor  of 
our  distinctive  agricultural  products  will 
lie  in  the  weight  of  their  support  of  the 
existing  protective  tariff.  There  is  a 
systematic  effort  being  made  to  arraign 
the  agriculture  of  the  east  against  the 
agriculture  of  the  west,  playing  one 
against  the  other,  chiefly  for  political 
purposes.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
American  agriculture  has  made  its  own 
way,  from  the  first  land  clearing  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  last  fruit  planting 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  result 
is  an  American  farming  population  which 
has  been  the  main  force  in  national  de- 
velopment and  progress  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now:  an  independent,  self-re- 
liant agency,  creating  its  own  wealth  and 
giving  wealth  to  others— the  strength  of 
the  country  in  morals,  patriotism,  and 
enterprise.  American  farming  is  an  en- 
terprise proceeding  upon  its  own  initia- 
tive westward  and  scattering  eastward 
untold  millions  in  the  form  of  interest 
upon  the  capital  which  it  has  borrowed 
from  prosperous  people  in  older-settled 
portions  of  the  country.  Of  course,  pro- 
ducers of  such  character  and  capacity  do 
not  need  subsidy  as  it  is  doled  out  to  the 
peasantry  of  European  countries:  pos- 
sibly they  would  be  injured  by  it  in  the 
essential  quality  of  their  citizenship  and 
enterprise.  But,  one  thing  is  very  sure, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  the  clearest  injustice 
to  those  who  have  developed  the  country 
in  this  way  to  bring  their  products  into 
ruinous  competition  with  products  made 
by  people  who  do  need  subsidizing,  and 
that  is  just  what  it  means  to  remove  those 
protective  restrictions  which  now  force 
such  people  to  meet  our  producers  upon 
the  basis  of  similar  commercial  vantages. 
As  between  the  East  and  West  in  this 
country,  it  is  proper  that  the  east  should 
buy  of  the  West,  which  has  enriched 
it  by  using  its  idle  capital,  and  by  giv- 
ing it  opportunities  for  manufacture  and 
trade  unrivaled  in  the  world.  The  nearer 
States  of  the  farther  West  need  protec- 
tion for  their  unique  production  in  or- 
chard, vineyard,  field,  and  forest,  and  no 
political  party  should  be  allowed  to  trade 
upon  such  needs  by  trying  to  convince 
people  that  the  higher  cost  of  living  is 
due  to  protection  to  American  industry. 
It  is  demagoguery  and  political  trickery, 
lor  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
decades  of  experience  that  prosperity  pro- 
ceeds from  an  adequate  protective  policy, 
and  prosperity  makes  easy  buying.  It 
also  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  hard- 
est cost  of  living,  and  in  many  cases  act- 
uall  ythe  highest  monetary  cost  thereof 
has  come  when  we  have  handicapped  our 
own  productions  by  competition  with  the 
cheap  labor  and  living  of  other  countries. 


Big  stock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 
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and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. RIALT0  BLDG- 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 
galvanized  sreelj%  inches  wide. 


Spuing  Lock  Hook 
for  deciduous  prop- 
-  ping  and  training 
or  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.Ii.  Pomona,  Cal.: 

Excelsior  hooks  -  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE   CAM   CURE  IX 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALDWELL  FRUIT  FITTER 

NEW  MACHINE,  MUCH  IMPROVED 

Pays  for  itself  every  week  in  service 

One  resident  fruit-grower  wanted  for  agent  in  each  locality 
everywhere,  QUICK. 

Address  :  CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1758,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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County  Crop  Notes. 

Aphis  are  reported  to  be  causing  much 
damage  to  rc^ons  and  other  crops  in  the 
district  bordering  Kings  and  Fresno 
counties. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
are  alarmed  over  the  discovery  that 
woolly  aphis  are  attacking  pear  trees,  and. 
this  being  the  first  time  they  have  been 
know  to  bother  pear  trees,  the  sudden  at- 
tack is  regarded  as  serious. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county  advices  report 
but  slight  damage  to  the  hay  and  grain 
crops  by  the  late  rains,  the  cut  hay  suf- 
fering some,  but  fortunately  only  a  small 
portion  had  been  cut. 

Ventura  county  advices  indicate  that 
the  rains  came  too  late  to  be  of  value  to 
the  hay,  and  the  crop  is  practically  a  fail- 
ure in  consequence. 

Orchardists  all  over  Fresno  county  are 
worried  over  the  heavy  dropping  of  large 
quantities  of  yellow  varieties  of  peaches, 
and  the  theory  most  generally  accepted  is 
that  the  drouth  of  the  early  winter  is  now 
showing  its  effects. 

Reports  from  Fresno  county  indicate 
that  the  Malaga  grape  crop  is  25  per  cent 
below  normal,  but  the  quality  better  than 
usual.  Sultanas  and  Thompsons  are  also 
reported  below  normal,  but  no  estimate 
can  be  made  for  some  time. 

An  estimate  from  Chico  places  the  hay 
crop  of  Butte  county  at  60  per  cent  of  the 
normal  and  gives  other  portions  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  but  40  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  estimate  also  gives  Butte 
county  a  normal  crop  of  grain,  but  the 
Sacramento  valley  as  a  Whole  not  more 
than  half  a  crop. 


Opening  for  Dr.  Blue— If  True. 

A  few  of  them  were  noted  last  year. 
This  year  swarms  have  invaded  the  Sut- 
ter county  cherry  orchards.  The  invader 
is  a  bird  about  half  the  size  of  the  black- 
bird and  of  a  grayish  color.  He  is  in 
ordinate!?  fond  of  cherries  and  each  bird 
will  consume  four  times  its  own  weight 
of  fruit  daily,  swallowing  the  fruit  whole, 
without  dread  of  appendicitis  resulting 
from  the  pit.  It  can  readily  be  seen  what 
a  swarm  of  these  pests  can  do  to  a  cherry 
orchard.  The  orchardists  in  discussing 
the  bird  and  its  methods  with  their  wives 
and  daughters  refer  to  it  as  the  "cherry 
bird."  In  discussing  it  among  them- 
selves, they  use  other  names  which  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  positively  declines 
to  print.  The  cherry  growers  are  not 
much  concerned  regarding  what  appella 
tion  the  ornithologists  may  bestow  on  this 
pest,  but  if  some  scientific  gentleman  will 
come  along  with  an  effective  method  of 
exterminating  the  birds,  he  will  earn  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  growers  and  be 
welcome  to  give  the  bird  a  name  as  long 
and  as  unpronounceable  as  he  pleases. 
Meantime,  there  is  a  notable  increase  in 
the  demand  for  bird  shot  in  Sutter 
county. 


Standardizing  and  Sugar  Test  for 
Grape  Shipments. 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  county 
grape  shippers,  considering  it  hopeless  to 
try  longer  to  get  the  growers  together  on 
the  multitudinous  questions  which  arise 
in  standardizing  grape  shipments  to  the 
Eastern  markets,  a  standardizing  com- 
mittee, after  great  efforts,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  signatures  of  all  shipping 
firms  and  individual  shippers  to  a  stand 
ardizing  agreement  which  also  includes 
the  application  of  the  sugar  test.  The  in- 
dependent shippers  as  well  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors  have  signed. 
To  finance  the  inspection,  a  charge  of  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  crate  will  be  levied. 
The  necessity  of  the  sugar  test  is  said  to 


be  due  to  growers  shipping  too  early,  thus 
allowing  sour  fruit  to  get  into  the  mar- 
ket and  spoiling  the  demand  for  later 
shipments.  The  present  arrangement  is 
expected  to  correct  this  and  better  prices 
and  increased  demand  for  California 
grapes,  it  is  hoped,  will  result. 


Tulare  Dairymen  Triumph. 

A  measure  to  compel  all  cows  supply- 
ing the  milk  and  cream  sold  in  Los  An- 
geles to  undergo  the  tuberculin  test  was 
rejected  by  the  electors  of  that  city,  but 
while  the  question  was  pending  there 
were  strong  protests  from  the  Tulare 
county  dairymen,  who  ship  the  bulk  of 
their  product  to  the  southern  city.  The 
dairymen  admit  that  the  application  of 
the  test  will  show  whether  a  diseased 
cow  has  tuberculosis,  but  the  little  good 
done  in  that  direction  is  greatly  offset  by 
the  damage  done  healthy  stock,  and  quote 
the  declaration  of  Dr.  Koch  that  the  dis- 
ease cannot  be  communicated  from  bo- 
vine to  man.  The  dairymen  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  movement  was  just 
the  work  of  some  veterinarians  looking 
for  political  jobs. 


Inspiring  Irrigation  Information. 

Last  week,  William  Colvig,  president  of 
the  Medford,  Ore.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
addressed  the  farmers  and  landowners  at 
Montague,  Siskiyou  county,  with  a  view 
to  interesting  them  in  a  scheme  of  ir- 
rigation for  a  district  comprising  nearly 
225,000  acres  of  fertile  soil  which  needs 
only  water  at  the  right  time  to  make  it 
rival  any  section  in  California  for  pro- 
ductiveness. Mr.  Colvig  showed  how  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in 
Jackson  county,  Ore.,  increased  $40,000,- 
000  in  ten  years  and  from  a  county  vil- 
lage, made  the  town  of  Medford  a  thriv- 
ing city  and  brought  an  influx  of  farmers 
into  the  county  who,  with  the  aid  of  ir- 
rigation, made  the  district  famous  for  al- 
falfa, grain,  fruit  and  dairy  products. 


Important  Irrigation  Installation. 

October  is  expected  to  see  another 
great  irrigation  system  come  into  opera- 
tion in  California  by  which  125,000  acres 
to  be  known  as  the  Oakdale  Irrigation 
district  will  be  served.  The  engineer  of 
the  Utah  Construction  Company,  which 
has  the  contract  for  the  system,  reports 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  work  has  been 
done,  and  barring  any  unforseen  obstacle 
that  may  arise,  hopes  to  complete  the 
work  during  August.  The  farmers  in 
the  Oakdale  district  are  getting  their 
land  into  condition  for  the  coming  water. 
This  will  bring  the  total  area  under  ir- 
rigation in  Stanislaus  county  to  close  on 
to  400,000  acres. 


Increased  Irrigation. 

The  Yolo  Water  &  Power  Company, 
composed  of  New  York  and  London  cap- 
italists, has  commenced  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire rights  now  controlled  by  other  con- 
cerns which  will  ultimately  bring  under 
irrigation  a  total  of  200,000  acres  of  land 
in  Yolo  county,  and  cost  $2,000,000.  A 
Woodland  dispatch  states  that  this  means 
that  all  the  irrigation  ditches  will  be 
under  a  central  management,  and  that 
water  will  be  conserved  and  delivered 
with  regularity  and  in  larger  quatities 
than  before  and  is  expected  to  greatly 
increase  values  and  bring  added  pros- 
perity to  the  county. 


Paternal  Provision  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has 
announced  plans  to  be  instituted  for  farm 
management  study  and  work  for  which 
both  houses  of  congress  have  made  pro- 
vision in  the  agricultural  appropriation. 


The  federal  government,  through  its 
agents,  who  will  act  in  co-operation  with 
State  and  local  inspectors,  proposes  to 
make  a  comphrensive  study  of  the  farms 
of  the  country  with  a  view  to  carrying 
to  the  farmer  information  which  will 
show  him  why  a  certain  branch  of  his 
industry  is  unprofitable,  and  how  he  can 
make  it  pay,  or  if  not,  why  he  should  drop 
that  branch. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  beef  cat- 
tle were  shipped  by  Tulare  county  stock- 
men from  Porterville  last  week,  the 
greater  part  of  them  consigned  to  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  the  rest  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
range  cattle  of  this  district  are  reported 
to  be  in  fine  condition  and  readily  find 
buyers  at  6  cents. 

Three  thousand  lambs  were  shipped  by 
the  Parrott  ranch  from  Durham,  Butte 
county,  to  the  Chicago  packers. 

Two  of  the  Jersey  yearlings  recently 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  George  Smith  of 
Corcoran  will  be  shipped  to  San  Salvador, 
Central  America,  to  improve  the  range 
stock  of  that  region. 


are  declining  daily.  Dealers  predict  they 
will  be  selling  as  low  as  25  and  30  cents 
a  sack  within  the  next  few  davs. 


Valuable  Vineyard. 

A  vineyard  of  328  acres  in  the  River- 
side country  near  Selma,  Fresno  county, 
has  just  changed  hands  for  $120,000.  The 
land  is  located  in  one  of  the  best  grape 
sections  and  for  the  last  five  years  has 
averaged  two  tons  of  grapes  to  the  acre. 


Questionable  Quarantine. 

State  Veterinarian  Keane  left  Sacra- 
mento for  Nevada  last  week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  with  Governor  Oddie 
in  an  endeavor  to  have  the  quarantine  de- 
clared by  Nevada  against  California  cat- 
tle lifted.  Dr.  Keane  declared  this  quar- 
antine to  be  one  of  the  most  unjust  ever 
declared  by  one  State  against  another, 
and  that  it  had  its  inception  in  the  battle 
of  Nevada  and  California  cattlemen  for 
the  feed  of  the  great  grazing  districts 
east  of  the  California  Sierras. 


Roseate  Reports  from  the  Hop  Fields 

Advices  from  the  hop  growing  districts 
of  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  all  point  to 
heavy  crops  and  the  growers  are  already 
seeking  to  make  arrangements  for  suffi- 
cient pickers  to  be  available  when  picking 
commences.  New  kilns  and  coolers  are 
being  built  on  several  of  the  hop  ranches 
and  additions  made  on  others  where  the 
hop  acreage  has  increased.  Prices,  too, 
are  at  record  figures,  making  the  pros- 
pect for  the  California  hop  growers  most 
roseate. 


Apples  in  Paradise. 

A  Paradise,  Butte  county,  dispatch  says 
hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Magalia  Ridge 
section  are  to  be  cleared  and  planted  to 
apples.  A.  C.  Musselman  has  erected  a 
sawmill  of  large  capacity  at  Coutolenc, 
will  clear  200  acres  of  his  own,  plant  the 
land  to  apples  and  continue  clearing 
large  areas  belonging  to  others.  The 
Coutolenc,  Paradise  and  Magalia  sections 
have  long  been  known  as  exceptionally 
favorable  for  apple  production. 


Ducks  Devour  Grasshoppers. 

A  San  Joaquin  valley  farmer  who  has  a 
large  acreage  to  alfalfa  which  has  suf- 
fered much  damage  from  grasshoppers, 
experimented  with  a  couple  of  tame  Pekin 
ducks.  After  they  had  been  in  the  fields 
a  couple  of  days,  one  of  the  ducks  was 
killed  and  275  grasshoppers  taken  from 
its  crop.  The  farmer  has  now  placed  a 
large  order  with  a  Petaluma  duck  raiser. 


Farmers  Insure  Against  Fire. 

Patterson,  Stanislaus  county,  farmers 
have  taken  steps  to  organize  a  mutual 
fire  insurance  company.  About  $30,000  of 
insurance  has  already  been  secured,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  full  amount  of  $50,000 
will  be  obtained  within  a  few  days,  when 
the  project  will  be  launched. 


RED  SPIDER  AND  CODLIN  MOTH 


Pecans  at  Patterson. 

W.  E.  Bush  is  planting  forty  acres  to 
pecans  at  Patterson,  Stanislaus  county, 
having,  it  is  said,  secured  a  variety  that 
will  mature  in  five  or  six  years. 


Overproduction  of  Onions. 

Last  season  there  was  a  shortage  of 
onions  and  as  high  as  $2  a  sack  was  ob 
tained  by  a  few  lucky  growers.  This  in 
fluenced  many  farmers  In  the  Stockton 
district  to  plant  onions,  with  the  result 
that  the  market  is  overstocked  and  prices 


The  red  spider  on  almond  and  prune 
trees  is  usually  controlled  by  the  appli- 
cation of  dry  sulphur  to  the  foliage.  On 
almonds  the  first  sulphuring  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear  in 
March.  A  second  application  is  advised 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May.  Prune 
trees  should  be  treated  as  soon  as  the 
spider  appears.  In  Sutter  county  this 
usually  occurs  about  the  first  week  of 
July. 

Full-grown  trees  require  about  a  pound 
of  sulphur,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
distributed  throughout  the  foliage.  The 
old  method  of  throwing  a  handful  of  sul- 
phur in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  or  on 
the  ground  under  the  tree  is  valueless. 
The  use  of  a  blower  is  economical  in  large 
orchards,  but  a  can  with  perforated  bot- 
tom is  frequently  used  on  young  treef.  or 
small  orchards,  with  good  results. 

In  normal  seasons  the  spider  is  easily 
controlled  by  dry  sulphuring.  When  the 
pest  does  not  yield  to  this  treatment  a 
spray  is  recommended.  A  formula  for 
the  spray  will  be  sent  on  request  by  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

Many  fruit-growers  do  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  controlling  red  spider. 
The  premature  falling  of  the  leaves, 
caused  by  this  pest,  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  buds  and  seriously  af- 
fects the  future  crop. 

SPRAYING  FOR  CODLIN  MOTH. 

Lead  arsenate   3  pounds 

Water   50  gallons 

From  the  demonstration  made  in  the 
pear  and  apple  orchards  of  Sutter  county 
last  season  by  L.  J.  Nickels  of  the  State 
University  it  was  determined  that  two 
sprayings,  at  the  proper  time,  will  effect- 
ually control  codlin  moth. 

Drive  the  spray  into  the  calyx  cups  un- 
til they  are  well  filled  with  the  poison, 
using  it  after  the  petals  have  fallen  and 
before  the  calyx  closes.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  using  a  power 
spraying  machine,  operating  under  200 
pounds  pressure.  A  coarse  nozzle  is  the 
best  for  this  work,  preferably  an  Angle 
Friend  or  Jumbo,  with  a  large  sized  dis;- 
so  as  to  give  a  very  coarse  spray.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  perhaps  twice  as  much 
spray  as  is  consumed  in  the  ordinary  fine 
mist  work,  the  idea  being  that  if  the 
calyx  cups  are  well  filled  with  the  poison 
and  the  leaves  covered  thoroughly,  there 
is  no  available  portion  for  the  first  brood 
of  codlin  moth  to  feed  upon. 

If  the  curl-leaf  aphis  is  present,  it  can 
be  controlled  at  the  same  time  "by  the 
addition  of  40'/<  blackleaf  insecticide  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  200  gallons. 

Remember,  lead  arsenate  is  a  deadly 
poison,  and  every  care  should  be  used  that 
no  accidents  occur. 

H.  P.  St.uu.kk, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Sutter 
County,  Yuba  City. 
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Home-Made  Bee  Protectors. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  large  part  of  the  disinclination  to 
keep  bees  on '  the  average  farm  comes 
from  the  danger  of  getting  stung  and 
the  resulting  discomfort.  At  the  same 
time,  when  a  person  wishes  to  have  only 
two  or  three  hives  and  wants  to  keep 
away  from  those  except  when  it  is  time 
to  get  the  honey,  he  does  not  want  to 
go  to  any  great  expenditure  for  equip- 
ment. 

The  only  things  necessary  to  keep  from 
getting  stung  are  a  good  veil  and  gloves. 
A  smoker  is  unnecessary  if  the  bees  are 
not  to  be  handled  very  much,  and  is  not 
much  good,  anyway,  unless  a  person 
knows  how  to  use  it  properly.  Both  the 
veil  and  the  gloves  can  be  fixed  up  at 
home  very  easily  and  without  much  ex- 
pense and  will  do  just  as  good  service 
and  be  as  convenient  as  anything  that 
can  be  purchased. 

To  make  the  veil,  get  a  strip  of  wire 
netting  about  six  or  eight  inches  wide 
and  of  such  a  length  that  when  the  ends 
are  brought  together  it  will  form  a  cir- 
cle wide  enough  to  slip  over  a  hat  com- 
fortably. Sew  these  ends  together  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  will  be 
done.  Cover  the  top  of  this  with  some 
kind  of  cloth  to  keep  the  bees  out,  and 
have  this  cover  just  loose  enough  so 
that  the  wire  will  drop  down  square  in 
front  of  the  face  and  permit  the  wearer 
to  see  without  difficulty.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  solid  top  resting  against  the  hat 
than  to  have  a  hole  through  which  the 
crown  of  the  hat  will  go,  as  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  trouble  in  adjusting  a 
hat  in  it,  and  often  bees  will  get  through 
as  well  as  the  hat.  Having  a  solid  top — 
that  is,  a  cloth  top  without  a  hole,  is 
always  more  convenient  than  the  other 
way. 

For  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  use  a 
flour  sack,  or  some  other  cloth  that  will 
be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wire 
screen.  Let  this  drop  down  a  foot  or  so 
below  the  shoulders,  and  to  keep  the 
bees  from  getting  into  it,  button  a  vest 
over  it.  A  vest  will  keep  it  much  snug- 
ger than  a  coat,  and  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  the  bees  crawling  up  be- 
neath it, 

This  veil  is  equal  to  anything  sold  and 
superior  to  most  veils.  It  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  a  home-made  mosquito-netting 
veil,  as  the  latter  is  sure  to  have  folds 
that  will  brush  against  the  cheek  and 
allow  the  bees  to  get  in  their  deadly 
work.  The  bees  also  get  tangled  up  in 
it,  while  they  will  not  with  the  other. 

For  gloves,  get  a  pair  of  the  fluffy  cot- 
ton work  ones,  costing  from  10  to  25 
cents  a  pair.  These  will  permit  a  free 
use  of  the  fingers,  such  as  cannot  be 
obtained  with  most  bee  gloves  and  yet 
will  be  so  thick  that  the  bees  cannot 
sting  through  them.  To  the  wrists  of 
these  sew  the  leg  of  a  sock  or  stocking 
and  pull  this  up  over  the  sleeves.  This 
will  fit  so  close  that  the  bees  cannot 
possibly  crawl  under  and  the  wearer  will 
be  protected  both  in  the  face  and  hands. 
Knowing  that  he  is  protected,  he  can 
work  among  the  hives  so  as  to  get  them 
much  less  nervous  than  when  he  is  on 
edge  for  fear  that  the  bees  will  get  at 
him. 

With  this  apparatus  and  several  hives 
a  person  is  equipped  to  get  enough 
honey  to  last  a  family  through  a  year. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  care  that  a  pro- 
fessional apiarist  would  give  his  bees,  but 
they  will  ordinarily  prosper  enough  if 
the  hive  is  all  there;  they  are  given  a 
couple  of  supers  to  put  the  honey  in, 
and  the  supers  taken  off  when  filled,  and 
a  new  one  put  in  their  place,  provided 
the  honey  season  is  still  on. 

For  home  use,  the  writer  considers  it 


better  to  use  supers  the  size  of  brood 
chambers  rather  than  the  smaller  ones 
with  sections  to  hold  a  pound  of  honey 
each,  as  the  bees,  unless  the  apiarist  has 
elaborate  equipment  to  prepare  the  lat- 
ter properly,  will  almost  invariably  put 
the  honey  in  crosswise  rather  than  in 
the  scheduled  way.  The  cost  of  the 
large  super  with  its  simple  equipment 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  smaller, 
and  if  necessary  they  can  be  used  for 
brood  chambers. 

Unless  a  person  really  wants  to  care 
for  bees  scientifically,  he  had  probably 
better  simply  pick  out  a  good  location 
for  the  hives,  see  that  the  hives  are 
kept  level  and  undisturbed,  permit  the 
bees  to  look  after  their  brood  chamber 
themselves,  let  them  swarm  when  they 
will,  but  gather  in  the  swarms,  keep  a 
queen  excluder  between  brood  chamber 
and  supers,  see  that  during  the  honey 
season  there  is  room  to  store  honey,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  time  see  that  there 
is  not  a  lot  of  waste  supers  on  the  hive, 
and  that  the  bees  do  not  starve  in  win- 
ter. 

By  this  method,  when  the  time  comes 
to  get  the  honey,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  take  off  a  full  super,  put  an  empty 
one  in  its  place,  and  carry  the  full  one 
into  a  basement  or  other  dark  place  and 
let  the  bees  leave  it  for  the  nearest  day- 
light. If  it  is  quite  dark  around  the 
hive  they  will  not  return,  nor  will  other 
bees  come  to  it,  and  the  next  morning 
it  is  possible  to  go  and  get  the  honey 
without  interference  from  the  half  dozen 
bees  that  will  probably  be  left. 

This  is  not  according  to  the  scientific 
methods  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  if  the  bees  are  kept  in  a 
district  where  there  is  plenty  of  honey 
to  get,  it  will  generally  amply  repay  the 
owners  for  the  slight  trouble  connected 
with  it,  besides  the  indirect  benefit  that 
will  accrue  from  having  the  bees  pol- 
lenize  fruit,  and  if  bees  are  to  be  kept 
only  when  looked  after  in  a  thorcughly 
scientific  manner  there  will  be  few  found 
on  the  average  diversified  farm  where 
a  hive  or  two  ought  always  to  be  kept. 

D.  J.  W. 


HANDLING  A  BEE  TREE. 


To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  of  mine 
has  a  large  oak  tree  about  5  feet  in 
diameter  and  it  is  hollow  all  the  way 
down.  The  tree  has  a  lot  of  honey  bees 
in  it.  They  have  been  making  honey  in 
it  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years.  The 
tree  is  full  of  honey  and  the  neighbor 
says  I  can  have  the  honey  if  I  will  get 
the  bees  out  of  the  tree,  as  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  the  bees.  Please  let  me 
know  how  I  can  coax  the  bees  out  of 
the  tree  into  a  box  or  beehive. 

Martinez.  Old  Subscriber. 

[You  can  kill  the  bees  by  burning  sul- 
phur in  the  opening  and  then  mine  out 
the  honey,  which  may  be  worth  the 
trouble  and  it.  may  not.  To  transfer  the 
bees,  blow  in  smoke  with  a  proper  sort 
of  a  bee  smoker  and  then  go  at  it  using 
a  little  more  smoke  from  time  to  time 
as  you  need  it  to  keep  the  bees  quiet. 
It  is  a  hard  job  to  transfer  from  a 
tree,  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
combs  without  breaking  them  as  far  as 
possible.  Unless  you  know  something 
about  bees,  you  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  what  honey  you  desire. — Editor.! 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 

THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
OUr  fertilizer!  are  doing,  and  what  ihey  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

405  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tliis  picture  shows  one  of  our  modern 
cider  presses.  It  is  a  powerful  and  rapid 
worker,  is  made  with  the  square  cars  as 
shown,  or  with  basket,  as  desired.  We 
manufacture  every  kind  of  a  press;  also 
cider,  olive  oil  and  wine-making  ma- 
chinery. 

Write  for  circulars. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 
ALFALFA  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA 

DAIRYMEN:    Why  pay  rent?  per  acre  cash  will  secure  JO,  20  or  40  acre 

tract  of  the  Moulton  Irrigated  Lands  near  Colusa.  Balance  $10  per  acre  per 
year.  Free  Water  right.  River  transportation.  Also  railroad.  Grammar  and 
High  School. 

Write  for  further  information,  free  booklet,  map,  etc. 

L.  W.  JEFFERSON, 

216  OAKLAND  SAV.  BANK  BLDG.,  OAKLAND 


FRUIT  PITTING 
MACHINE 


SAVES  MONEY,  FRUIT  AND  WORRY 

*z  (ons  per  hour  freestone  poaches. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricotN  and  plums. 

It  1m  no  experiment  mill  In  guaran- 
teed.   Send  for  circular. 


THE  BRIGGS-KNIGHT 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

336  EAST  SECOND  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc. 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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The  Eakle  Shropshire  Enterprise. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  improvement  made  in  California 
pure-bred  flocks  during  recent  years  has 
been  great  and  the  industry  promises 
very  marked  stability.  There  are  many 
casues  leading  up  to  this,  among  the  most 
important  being  the  spreading  out  in  the 
production  of  mutton  sheep,  thereby 
causing  competition  and  creating  a  de- 
mand for  high-class,  pure-bred  sires. 
Some  few  years  ago  there  was  not  such 
close  discrimination  against  the  common 
lamb  as  there  is  today,  nor  was  there 
such  a  premium  paid  for  the  really  good 
ones.  General  farmers  and  ranchmen 
have  learned  that  sheep  are  a  valuable 
asset  to  their  possessions  and  are  now 
making  a  study  and  business  of  mutton 
production  where  it  formerly  was  thought 
of  lightly.  There  is  a  consumers'  de- 
mand for  mutton  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  past,  and  these  facts  make  the  sheep 
industry  one  which  is  recognized  by  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  live  stock. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  at  this  time  a 
breeder  who  believes  in  the  future  of  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep  and  adopted  the 
Shropshire  as  the  one  to  tie  to.  Mr.  H. 
P.  Eakle  of  Woodland  is  the  breeder  re- 
ferred to.  The  Enterprise  Farms  are  com- 
prised of  three,  two  in  the  alfalfa  belt 
and  one  of  several  thousand  acres  of 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Address  all   communications    PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  el  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos—  Hornless 
Sheep—  for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


hill  land  twenty  miles  from  Woodland. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Eakle  was  a  breeder  of 
good  Short-horns,  as  well  as  Shropshire 
sheep,  and  to  his  credit  is  given  the 
ownership  and  breeding  at  one  time  of 
some  of  the  very  best  Short-horns  ever 
owned  in  the  State  of  California;  but  he 
finally  disposed  of  his  Short-horns  and 
took  to  the  breeding  of  Shropshires  as  a 
specialty,  naming  his  motto,  "One  breed, 
and  one  breed  only — success  with  that." 
He  thought  in  the  end  financial  returns 
would  be  greater  and  he  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  a  first-class  breeder 
of  a  superior  flock,  which  would  be  con- 
sidered a  solid  rock  in  the  foundation  of 
an  improved  sheep  industry. 

Why  He  Chose  Shropshires. — Mr. 
Eakle  before  determining  to  breed  mut- 
ton sheep  considered  the  favorable  points 
of  the  different  breeds;  but  decided  on 
the  Shropshire. 

First,  for  his  size,  because  when  it 
comes  to  getting  the  greatest  size  and  the 
highest  quality  combined,  the  Shropshires 
stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Second,  his  constitution.  Shropshires 
are  naturally  strong  in  constitution,  hav- 
ing the  inherent  robustness  of  their 
origin  from  the  hill  breeds,  and  they  have 
thrived  exceptionally  well  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  through  extremes  of 
wet,  dry,  heat  and  cold,  on  high  and  low 
lands. 

Third,  the  ewes  are  good  mothers,  and 
under  ordinary  conditions  Shropshires 
will  perhaps  raise  a  larger  number  of  de 
sirable  lambs  than  any  other  breed.  The 
ewes  are  excellent  nurses  and  lambs  are 
born  strong,  as  a  rule. 

Fourth.  Shropshires  are  covered  all 
over  and  under  the  body  with  a  heavy, 
dense  fleece  of  good  lengthy  wool,  insur- 
inb  absolute  protection  from  storms  and 
weighing  usually  from  6  to  10  pounds, 
which  brings  very  top  market  prices 
owing  to  its  quality  and  strength. 

Fifth,  Shropshires  are  compact,  even 
and  firm  fleshed  and  give  a  very  high 
dressed  percentage  of  quality  carcasses  of 
lean,  juicy  meat,  thus  bringing  a  top 
price. 

Sixth,  cost  of  production  and  early  ma- 
turity. Breeding  flocks  are  very  easy  to 
keep  in  thrifty  condition  and  the  breed 
stands  out  pre-eminent  as  economical 
producers  of  mutton.  Being  naturally 
strongly  constitutioned,  they  possess  the 
highest  degree  of  digestive  and  assimi 
lative  power,  thus  making  a  most  thor- 
ough use  of  all  their  food.  With  these 
inherent  qualities,  together  with  extreme 
quality,  Shropshire  lambs  are  ready  for 
market  at  an  early  age.  A  superior  fea- 
ture of  the  Shropshire  ram  is  that  he 
transmits  these  good  qualities  in  a 
marked  degree  to  his  offspring.  Shrop- 
shire rams  can  be  depended  on  to  get  the 
most  profitable  class  of  lambs  when  used 
on  grade  ewes  of  other  breeds.  The  large 
size,  strength  of  constitution,  conforma- 
tion, black-face  and  attractive  genera! 
character,  being  exclusively  Shropshire 
characteristics,  are  always  transmitted  to 
cross-breeds. 

A  Look  at  the  Sheep. — Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Eakle  added  over  100  registered 
Canadian  ewes  to  his  flock,  also  some  in- 
ternational winners.  He  has  always  used 
the  best  rams  that  money  could  buy. 
Last  year  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  great  flock  of  700  registered 
head,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  was.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  how  Mr.  Eakle  runs  his  Shrop- 
shires. As  before  stated,  he  uses  three 
farms.  The  two  alfalfa  farms  are  used 
during  the  mating  season.  One  ram  gets 
forty  ewes,  the  numbers  of  the  ewes  are 
taken  for  each  ram,  so  at  lambing  time  it 
is  easily  accounted  for.    Each   ram  is 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911. 


THORNTON  S.  GLIDE;  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale.  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3«S0 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wardwell  Honcat — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
P.  Robert  105— First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago.  1910. 
Altainont  4O08 — First  Ram  Lamb.  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

II,  2fc  4.  6,  Sand  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

THE  WATERL00-B0Y 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction   of   these   engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly   tested   and    inspected  before 
^^bb  being  shipped— fully  guaranteed. 

 A  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about 

stationary  engines  of  every  desc  ription,  their  design, 
construction,  care  and  Operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — shows  you  in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 
You  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL! 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ellB,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  St*.,  San  Fraaclaro. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  f7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  {10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Orape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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keeled  on  the  brisket  every  other  day  so 
that  the  shepherd  can  watch  carefully,  be- 
cause this  is  the  all  important  time  of 
the  breeding  business.  On  the  other  farm 
are  kept  the  sale  rams  altogether.  The 
hill  ranch  has  been  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  with  coyote-proof  fencing,  and 
here  they  are  handled  during  lambing 
and  up  till  weaning  time.  This  is  an  ideal 
place  for  sheep,  well  sheltered,  with 
natural  grasses,  lots  of  good  spring 
water,  with  rolling  hills  where  the  lambs 
can  play,  because  sheep  like  a  knoll  where 
it  is  usually  dry.  Breeding  ewes  should 
be  kept  in  good  thriving  condition;  but 
not  necessarily  fat.  They  must  have 
plenty  of  exercise,  so  this  range  farm  is 
ideal  for  a  breeding  flock. 

Weaning  Time. — Weaning,  if  not  con- 
ducted with  care  and  with  proper  fore- 
thought, will  often  lead  to  a  derangement 
of  the  system  of  the  lambs.  In  some 
cases,  at  a  very  early  period  the  lambs 
are  separated  from  their  mothers  and  at 
once  placed  on  an  old  pasture,  which  is 
perhaps  burned  up  and  totally  unsuitable 
to  the  tender  stomachs  of  the  lambs.  The 
sudden  transition  from  the  milk  of  the 
ewe  to  the  dry  summer  food  is  beyond  the 
power  of  their  digestive  systems.  The 
new  food  is  not  properly  assimilated,  con- 
sequently general  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  system  immediately  follows. 
Mr.  Eakle  has  prepared  for  this,  and  at 
weaning  time  he  takes  the  lambs  to  his 
alfalfa  ranch  where  a  field  is  ready  for 
them.  They,  therefore,  never  lose  the 
milk  fat  and  go  right  ahead,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Eakle's  big  lusty 
sale  rams.  One  of  the  great  secrets  of 
success  in  breeding  pure-bred  stock  is  to 
have  the  proper  kind  of  help  and  treat 
them  right  when  you  get  such  help.  Mr. 
Eakle  knows  the  advantage  of  good  help, 
as  he  has  been  a  persistent  factor  in  get- 


Warranted  to  Clvi  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Uingbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

4c  »  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains    Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid  with  full  directions  for 
■tt  u*t  HTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials  etc  Address 

the  Lawrence  Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.   Woodland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

inncD  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCK  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ting  good  herdsmen  and  shepherds  into 
the  State  and  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of 
keeping  a  good  one  when  he  gets  him.  A 
good  shepherd  is  half  the  battle  in  taking 
one's  hands  off  the  details  of  the  breeding 
flock;  but  how  few  in  this  State  realize 
this  fact.    Mr.  Eakle  is  one  of  the  few. 

Duties  of  the  Shepherd. — The  shep- 
herd's work  is  an  endless  task,  his 
thoughts  must  be  centered  on  the  welfare 
of  the  flock.  Every  day  in  the  year  there 
is  something  to  do;  and  it  must  be  done 
well.  The  good  shepherd  is  continually 
thinking  about  how  he  can  improve  the 
flock  and  surrounding  conditions.  Breed- 
ing and  feeding  are  his  two  principal 
studies  and  they  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  a  pure-bred  flock  the  shepherd  ought 
to  be  conversant  on  all  the  pedigrees  of 
noted  rams  and  ewes  and  upon  the  merits 
of  breeding  of  flocks.  This  knowledge  en- 
ables him  to  make  selections  of  sires  and 
ewes  for  flock  addition  that  will  properly 
produce  lambs  of  the  same  high  type.  By 
doing  this,  one  keeps  the  flocks'  rapid 
progress  upward  in  quality. 

The  duty  of  the  shepherd  is  to  assist 
nature  and  not  to  work  against  her.  Good 
feeding  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  heavy 
allowance  of  fat  producing  food;  but  in 
breeding  sheep  it  implies  plenty  of  food 
which  will  build  up  muscle  and  bone  and 
tend  to  growth,  not  fat.  This  is  what 
has  helped  to  bring  our  improved  breeds 
to  the  present  high  standard  of  perfec- 
tion and  will  assist  us  in  raising  this 
standard  still  higher. 

Careful  methods  of  breeding  give  us  the 
proper  material  to  work  with  and  good 
feeding  enables  us  to  assist  nature  in  de- 
veloping fully.  If  sheep  lack  in  breeding, 
the  same  amount  of  feed  will  not  give  as 
large  returns  as  it  otherwise  would,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  matter  how 
well  bred  a  lamb  or  ewe  may  be,  if  it  is 
not  properly  fed  it  will  never  be  as  strict- 
ly first-class  as  it  might  have  been.  There- 
fore, the  shepherd  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
he  is  caring  for  and  know  how  to  feed  for 
full  development.  The  flock  that  is  well 
and  properly  fed  has  very  few  ailments, 
so  that  when  one  feeds  well,  a  number  of 
pages  can  be  torn  out  of  the  doctor's  book. 
The  sheep's  system  which  is  properly 
nourished  by  clean  food  will  rarely  get 
out  of  order,  and  that  covers  it  all.  There 
are  always  two  ways  to  do  a  thing,  and 
one  wants  to  be  sure  that  his  sheep  are 
bred,  fed  and  managed  in  the  right  way. 

A  Help-Meet. — Mr.  Eakle  is  blessed 
with  a  good  wife,  who  knows  the  sheep 
business  as  well  as  he  does,  and  has,  as 
a  rule,  attended  to  all  correspondence  and 
keeping  up  of  the  pedigrees,  while  Mr. 
Eakle  attends  to  the  other  duties.  Mrs. 
Eakle  can  drive  her  own  automobile  and 
do  the  selling  if  Mr.  Eakle  is  away.  She 
is  perhaps  as  good  on  a  sale  as  any  man 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Eakle  has  sold  Shrop- 
shires  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  States 
of  California  and  Nevada.  The  quality  of 
the  sheep  sent  out  and  general  services 
given  are  what  gained  this  reputation — a 
reputation  of  having  given  to  customers 
the  kind  of  treatment  that  profited  them. 
The  competition  among  pure-bred  flocks 
is  keen  and  a  majority  are  striving  to  see 
who  can  make  the  greatest  possible  im- 
provement; yet  there  are  a  number  of 
grade  and  range  flocks  upon  which  a  com- 
mon class  of  rams  are  used;  but  a  study 
of  the  matter  reveals  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  because  the  owners  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  class  of  rams  they  really 
want.  The  pure-bred  business  is  at  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  some  sections  of 
California;  but  it  needs  general  expansion 
by  having  more  energetic  breeders  in  new 
territory,  little  foundation  of  pure-bred 
flocks  and  by  gradually  working  into  the 
business  in  that  way  one  will  deserve 
great  personal  benefit  and  help  increase 
the  quality  of  the  State's  sheep  industry. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


tanks  for 
Water,  oil,  wine, 
mining  and  cyaniding. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES  J 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4th  ,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Stimulates  Invigorates 

Makes  your  summer  trip  East  a  distinctive  American  Tour. 

THE 

New  Orleans— New  York 

Steamship  Line 

between  New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

Costs  no  more  to  include  than  an  all-rail  way  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  the  trip. 

Attendants  who  can 't  do  "enough  for  you.  Excellent  cuisine. 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth. 

First-class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  first  cabin  steamer  to 

New  York    $77.75 

First-class  round  trip  to  New  York  $145.50 

Second-class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  $65.75 

WRITE  ANY  AGENT 

Southern  Pacific 


Flood  Building. 


Palace  Hotel 


Market  St.  Ferry  Station. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  fall  particulars  apply  to 
amy  Westera  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Suiter  1881 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  408O 
132*  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phoae  Oakland  132 
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Getting  Two  Profits 


Owner  of  These  Prize 
Producers  Uses 
Tubular 
Exclu- 
sively 


Shrewd  dairymen  seize  every  chance  for 
making  two  profits  instead  of  one.  That  Is 
why  they  make  the  most  money.  They  buy 
heavy  milking  cows  because  such  cows  make 
an  extra  profit  which  no  other  cows  can 
make.   They  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively  because  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  olothers,  skim  twice  as  clean 
and  make  an  extra  profit  no  other  separator 
can  make.  Mr.  John  A.  Ness,  Maple  Grove 
Farm,  Auburn,  Maine,  is  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, breeder  and  importer  of  fine  stock,  and 
owner  of  the  high-producing  Ay  rshiresshown 
above.  He  is  but  one  of  many  who  shrewdly 
pocket  Tubular  "Velvet" — the  extra  profit 
only  Tubulars  can  make.   He  says : 

"I  have  used  the  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
ssven  years.  Have  recently  purchased  a  larger 
one,  a  turbine-driven  Tubular.  The  Tubular  has 
given  entire  satisfaction/' 

The  remarkable  dairy  Tubular  contains  no  disks  to 
wear  or  wash,  or  injure  cream.   Guaranteed  forever. 

Do  You  Want  a  Free  Trial?  S^SSSE, 

your  present  machine  in  part  payment  for  a  Tabular? 
If  so,  write  for  Catalog  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

ar 


Winnipeg,  Canada. 


Branches:  Chicago,  III.; 

San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Toronto,  Canada; 
Agencies  Everywhere. 


LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC. 


JERSEY  BULLS 
FOR  SALE 

Three  registered  beauties,  of  the  best 
breeding,  mostly  St,  Lambert  blood,  ready 
for  service.  Mothers  save  5  (sal.  at  -  years 
old.  Sire,  Emanonfi  Perfeeto,  grandmother 
made  over  21  pounds  in  7  days.  Grand  sire, 
Grand  Champion  .National  Dairy  Show, 
Chicago. 

l\"o  better  to  be  had  East  or  West, 

GARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM 

San  Jose,  Oil. 


^mi/*MJ^01l\H  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  sjhi  FranclscOf 
'l  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  I'nid  up        -  -  $«,WIO,«IOO.0O 

surplus  and  Undivided  Promts  *.-.<mio,(iou.oo 


Total   $1  l.lMKt.000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
L  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lljpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King-  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
K.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  P>.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Mtentlon  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


The  directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternal Exposition  have  made  a  good  start 
in  undertaking  the  work  for  the  great 
international  live-stock  exhibit  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  The  appointment  of 
D.  O.  Lively,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  as 
chief  of  the  Live-stock  Department  has 
been  confirmed.  Mr.  Lively  spent  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  last  week  and 
reports  a  most  gratifying  reception  by 
the  officials  and  directors  of  the  Exposi- 
tion and  promise  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Commission.  While 
many  of  the  stockmen  who  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  this  feature  of  the  coming 
great  exposition  have  felt  that  possibly 
the  Stock  Show  would  be  slighted,  they 
are  satisisfied  that  Mr.  Lively  has  con- 
verted the  officials  of  the  company  to  his 
ideas  that  the  live-stock  exhibit  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Ex- 
position. 

Mr.  Lively  presents  figures  carefully 
compiled  from  data  gathered  from  the 
records  of  previous  expositions,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  live-stock  exhibition  has 
invariably  increased  the  gate  receipts 
more  than  any  other  single  feature  of 
any  exposition. 

Mr.  Lively  has  favorable  consideration 
of  an  appropriation  of  $175,000  for  live- 
stock premiums,  which  amount  is  ex- 
pected to  be  supplemented  by  the  various 
breed  associations  and  from  other  sources 
to  a  probable  total  of  $400,000. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  exhibits  of  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  pigeons,  pet 
stock,  dogs  and  cats,  as  well  as  carload 
exhibits  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Live-stock  Department 
that  a  one-mile  track  may  be  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  harness  horse- 
men. Superintendent  Connick  of  the 
Building  and  Grounds  Committee  has 
been  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  such 
a  track  on  the  made  ground  in  the  Pre- 
sidio, which  is  considered  especially  suit- 
ed for  this  purpose,  and  on  which  can  be 
built  what  is  hoped  will  be  one  of  the 
fastest  tracks  in  the  country,  underlaid, 
as  it  is,  with  the  soft,  spongy  marsh 
ground. 

Commissioner  Lively  has  gone  to  Chi- 
cago to  confer  with  Col.  Charles  F.  Mills, 
who  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  live-stock  ex- 
hibit. This  advisory  committee  is  to 
be  made  up  from  the  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous breed  associations  throughout  Amer- 
ica, so  that  every  branch  of  the  live-stock 
industry  may  have  representatives  to 
plead  its  cause  for  proper  recognition  at 
San  Francisco  in  1915. 

Commissioner  Lively  will  devote  his 
time  to  traveling  over  the  country  and 
interesting  the  various  live-stock  inter- 
ests in  his  great  work.  Colonel  Mills  will 
maintain  headquarters  in  the  Record 
building  in  Chicago,  where  he  will  com- 
pile the  classification  and  give  valuable 
assistance  in  soliciting  the  co-operation  of 
the  various  breed  associations.  This  is 
a  work  with  which  he  is  thoroughy  fa- 
miliar, having  served  as  chief  of  the  live- 
stock exhibition  at  St.  Lous. 

Altogether  the  prospects  look  exceed- 
ingly bright  for  the  live-stock  people  who 
are  so  loyal  to  their  great  industry.  There 
is  a  promise  of  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  with  all  inter- 
ested in  this  event  which  promises  so 
much  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

PUMPING  PLANT 

FOR  SALE — 30-H.P.  Lambert  engine  and 
it-inch  Ames  deep-well  pump,  $401).  Thin 
plant  In  good  shape  and  replaced  by  blg- 
ger  outfit. 

WM.  BAKER, 

Piru,  Ventura  Count} .  Cal. 


LIVE  STOCK  FROM  THE  EAST 

I  am  now  leaving  for  the  Middle  West,  New  England  and  Canada  to  select 
breeding  stock  for  shipment  to  California. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  breeders  wbo  want  Beef  or  Dairy  Stock. 
Order  now  and  get  the  benefit  of  personal  selection  and  carload  shipment. 


W.  iVI.  CARRUTHERS 

401  EXAMINER  BLDG.,  ...  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WITHOUT 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet 
"How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Mill( 

Contain*  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  "-vhere  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed     The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 900. 

LEWIS-SIMA5-JOVE5  CO.,  427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MODEL  HEREFORDS 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


77  head  of  range  bulls,  12  to  14 
months  old.  10  herd  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  Extra  good  quality  and  breeding  unsurpassed.  Cows  or 
heifers  bred  or  open.  A  few  calves  by  our  Championship  bulls,  Repeater  and 
Gay  Lad  6th. 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  Hie  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  in 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  firms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works.  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  it's  The  Moore  Von  Have,  The  Moore 
You  \\nn(. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  ON  THE  FARM 


A  Cooking  and  Lighting 
Service  Unexcelled 


THE  CLIMAX 

The  CLIMAX  G&a  Machine  pro- 
vides you  with  nn  adequate  sup- 
ply of  kum  for  cooking*,  liu  In  inu 
unci  beating]  use  11  in  your  la- 
cnbator;  in  fad  for  nil  purposes 
where  k»»  can  he  uaedt 

Simple,  Safe  nml  Bconomteal. 


CHE  \Pi:u    THAN    C1TV    <■  \s. 


Write  for  catalog  A. 


N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400sf^Vc^^tJ,A,e.^e,• 
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A  GOOD  USE  FOR  ENGLISH 
SPARROWS. 

"Eat  sparrows;  when  boned,  broiled, 
buttered  and  served  on  toast,  they  are  as 
fine  as  quail."  This  is  the  latest  advice 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is- 
sued a  comprehensive  pamphlet  on  the 
English  sparrow,  condemning  him  as  a 


MECHANICAL  POWER  ON  THE 
FARM. 


Farming  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
made  practical  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  introduction  of  tractors 
for  power  on  the  farm,  and  are  taking 
the  place  of  horses. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Holt  Cater- 
pillar Gas  Tractor  claim  that  this  ma- 
chine is  adapted  to  all  conditions  and 
can  be  put  to  more  different  uses  than 
any  other  tractor  yet  devised. 

The  construction  of  the  Caterpillar  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription is  given  here  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  one  of  these  peculiar  and 
wonderful  machines. 

Instead  of  high  drive  wheels  with  ex- 
cessive weight,  small  ground  bearing  and 
the  disadvantage  of  soil  packing,  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  is  equipped  with  two 
endless  steel  belts  or  tracks,  simple  and 
durable  in  construction,  giving  enormous 
bearing  on  the  ground.  These  tracks  are 
light  and  flexible  and  overcome  the  dis- 
advantage of  soil  packing,  and  the  loss 
of  power.    They  serve  the  same  purpose 


harmful  pest  and  concluding  with  a  num- 
ber of  recipes  of  his  preparation  for  the 
kitchen.  Most  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted 
to  demonstrating  the  harmfulness  and 
telling  how  to  kill  him. 

"English  sparrows,"  says  the  report, 
"are  noisy,  filthy,  and  destructive.  They 
drive  native  birds  from  villages  and 
homesteads.  Though  they  are  occasion- 
ally valuable  as  destroyers  of  noxious  in- 
sects, all  things  considered,  they  do  far 


as  that  of  the  tracks  on  which  the  rail- 
road locomotive  runs.  Therefore,  the 
Caterpillar  always  runs  on  a  smooth, 
level,  steel  track  and  bridges  over  all 
inequalities  of  the  ground  surface.  The 
wheel  arrangement  of  each  side  of  the 
tractor  consists  of  four  steel  rollers 
spring  mounted  from  the  main  frame,  one 
cast  steel  drive  sprocket  and  a  single 
idler.  The  rollers  bear  the  weight  of 
the  machine,  the  drive  sprocket  and  idler 
lay  and  pick  up  the  track  automatically 
as  the  Caterpillar  crawls. 

Power  for  the  Caterpillar  is  furnished 
by  a  four-cylinder  gas  motor  built  espe- 
cially for  use  on  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
and  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
California  distillate,  which  is  the  most 
economical  fuel  that  can  be  successfully 
used  in  a  gas  motor.  Distillate  usually 
costs  the  consumer  about  9  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

The  Caterpillar  is  easy  to  operate,  it 
being  run  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
automobile.  The  entire  control  of  power 
is  placed  in  one  man's  hands  and  a  great 
saving  of  labor  is  the  result.  One  man 
is  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  from  three 
to  five  men  that  would  be  required  to 
handle  the  number  of  horses  producing 
the  same  amount  of  power  as  is  furnished 
by  the  Caterpillar.    In  addition  to  this, 


more  harm  than  good.  Practical  methods 
of  dealing  with  them  include  destruction 
of  nests,  shooting,  trapping  and  poison- 
ing. English  sparrows  are  food,  and  their 
use  as  food  is  recommended  because  of 
their  nutritive  value  and  as  a  means  of 
reducing  their  numbers." 

In  specifying  methods  of  preparation 
for  the  kitchen,  the  bulletin  gives  the 
following  directions  for  dressing  the  little 
culprits: 


the  disadvantage  of  horses  not  "pulling 
together"  is  overcome.  The  work  of  the 
tractor  is  therefore  more  effective  than 
that  of  horses. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  worked 
regardless  of  the  conditions  of  soil,  the 
Caterpillar  can  be  used  for  plowing  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  soil  drys 
out  before  starting  to  work.  Caterpillars 
are  being  used  on  ground  so  soft  that 
the  use  of  horses  would  not  be  practical. 
■  Many  sugar  beet  growers  have  main- 
tained that  round-wheel  tractors  cannot 
be  used  in  preparing  sugar  beet  land  on 
account  of  the  excessive  weight  which 
causes  soil  packing  and  injury  to  the 
seed  bed.  With  the  exception  of  one  very 
extensive  sugar  beet  grower,  Califor- 
nia is  now  using  Caterpillar  Tractors. 
One  sugar  beet  concern  is  using  fourteen 
of  these  machines.  The  value  of  the  Cat- 
erpillar is  fully  realized  by  sugar  beet 
growers  inasmuch  as  it  will  work  satis- 
factorily on  soft  plowed  ground  and  has 
no  undesirable  effect  upon  the  soil. 

The  fact  that  this  tractor  is  untiring, 
never  requiring  rest,  is  a  valuable  fea- 
ture, especially  during  certain  times  of 
the  year  when  work  must  be  rushed  and 
seed  planted  within  the  shortest  possible 
time.    In  such  cases  the  tractor  is  pro- 


"Cut  off  the  legs,  the  wings  at  the  outer 
joint,  and  neck  close  to  the  body;  strip 
off  the  skin,  beginning  at  the  neck;  make 
a  cut  through  the  body  wall  extending 
from  the  neck  along  the  backbone  till  the 
ribs  are  severed,  then  around  between 
the  legs  to  the  tail,  and  remove  the  vis- 
cera. Sparrows  may  be  cooked  by  any 
one  of  the  methods  employed  for  reed 
birds  and  quail." 


vided  with  two  crews,  one  day  and  one 
night,  and  works  twenty  to  twenty-four 
hours  per  day  instead  of  eight  to  ten 
hours  per  day  as  would  be  the  case  if 
horses  were  being  used. 

Ordinarily,  plowing,  harrowing,  seed- 
ing, harvesting,  and  hauling  are  the  uses 
in  which  the  Caterpillar  is  most  valua- 
ble. This  tractor  easily  performs  the 
work  of  from  thirty-two  to  forty  horses. 
Each  Caterpillar  tractor  is  equipped  with 
a  power  pulley  for  a  belt  to  drive  pump, 
mill  or  threshing  outfit,  and  during  sea- 
sons when  the  engine  is  not  being  used 
in  the  field,  it  may  be  used  as  a  general 
utility  engine  for  all  purposes.  The 
power  pulley  is  operated  independent  of 
the  large  beveled  gears  and  the  wheel 
and  track  arrangement;  in  this  way  the 
entire  power  of  the  motor  is  available, 
and  the  tractor  serves  as  a  stationary 
engine. 

During  seasons  when  not  being  used 
the  Caterpillar  is  simply  put  away  and 
requires  absolutely  no  attention  or  ex- 
pense for  its  upkeep.  In  this  it  is  plain- 
ly seen  that  by  its  use  the  Caterpillar 
saves  its  owner  a  vast  amount  of  trouble 
and  time,  to  say  nothing  of  labor  and 
feed  expense  which  is  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  keeping  of  horses 
whether  at  work  or  idle. 


The  Latest  Improved  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 
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Silage  in  Beef-Making. 


Under  conditions  in  the  Middle  West, 
it  seems  demonstrated  that  silage  must 
be  put  into  the  feeding  program  of  every 
beef  producer  who  wants  to  fit  steers  for 
the  market  economically  and  efficiently. 
The  animal  husbandry  section  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  proved  that  in  part 
a  year  ago  In  a  thorough  feeding  test; 
it  proved  it  fully  this  year  in  a  second 
test  completed  only  the  other  day.  The 
animals  fed  on  silage  made  cheaper 
gains,  they  lost  less  In  shrinkage,  and 
they  returned  greater  profits  than  other 
animals  in  the  test  fed  on  clover  hay  as 
roughage.  The  silage-fed  steers  put  on 
gains  at  a  net  cost  that  was  $2.01.  per 
100  lb.  less  than  the  clover-hay  fed  steers, 
and  the  best  lot  of  silage-fed  steers  made 
a  profit  of  $23.40  per  animal,  as  against 
$17.27  per  animal  for  those  fed  with  clo- 
ver hay. 

Fifty  steers  were  fed  in  this  test.  They 
were  not  fancy  steers  when  bought,  but 
average  animals  from  the  Nebraska  range. 
They  were  bought  last  November  and  fed 
150  days  from  November  23  to  April  21, 
1912.  They  cost  in  Omaha  $4.50,  and  in 
the  station  feed  lots  at  Ames,  $4.65.  They 
sold  well,  bringing  from  $8.10  to  $8.20. 
These  steers  were  divided  into  five  lots 
of  ten  animals  each  and  put  on  separate 
rations  as  follows: 

Lot  1 — Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
clover  hay. 

Lot  2 — Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
clover  hay,  corn  silage. 

Lot  3 — Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  silage. 

(The  above  lots  were  all  put  on  full 
feed  of  grain  in  40  days.) 

Lost  4 — Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  silage. 

Lot  5 — Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  silage. 

Lot  4  and  Lot  5  were  handled  the  same 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion     Herd   of     Berkshires;  also 

Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  OdL 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP — Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm.  Linden,  Cal. 


the  first  90  days;  silage  was  fed  heavily 
and  shelled  corn  increased  to  full  feed  in 
the  90  days  as  follows:  first  month,  6.44 
lbs.;  second,  10.48  lbs.;  third,  14.97  lbs. 
daily.  Beginning  the  91st  day,  Lot  4 
was  allowed  corn  and  silage  according  to 
appetite,  while  Lot  5  was  held  back  on 
silage  and  shoved  hard  on  corn,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  make  the  ration  concentrated 
at  the  end  of  the  fattening  period.  Cot- 
tonseed meal  was  allowed  in  equal 
amounts  of  practically  2%  lbs.  daily  to 
Lots  2  and  5.  Lot  1,  because  of  clover, 
which  contains  protein,  was  fed  some- 
what less  for  best  results. 

All  feeds  were  charged  at  actual  mar- 
ket prices  as  follows:  Shelled  corn,  first 
month,  50c;  second,  51c;  third,  55c; 
fourth,  57c;  fifth,  65c.  Cottonseed  meal, 
$28  per  ton.  Clover  hay,  $15  per  ton.' 
Corn  silage,  $3.20  per  ton. 

The  silage  cost  is  based  upon  the  act- 
ual value  of  corn  in  the  field — 8  cents 
below  market — at  time  of  siloing.  Cost 
of  filling  silo,  storage  of  silage,  and  de- 
preciation on  equipment  are  included. 
This  allows  the  farmer  a  field  profit  on 
the  corn.  The  actual  production  cost  on 
this  silage  would  not  exceed  $2.40  per 
ton. 

All  roughage  was  fed  twice,  according 
to  the  steer's  appetite,  excepting  in  Lot 
5  the  last  two  months,  where  it  was  lim- 
ited. 

Hogs  following  cattle  were  valued  at 
$6.10  the  first  three  months  and  $7.50 
the  last  two. 

It  is  gratifying  to  feeders  of  silage  to 
know  that  the  Iowa  station  results  again 
show  that  silage-fed  cattle  are  not  heavy 
shrinkers.  This  year  they  all  beat  those 
having  clover,  as  last  year  the  least 
shrinkage  occurred  on  those  cattle  fed 
both  silage  and  clover  hay. 

The  least  shrinkage  occurred  on  those 
cattle  which  received  both  silage  and 
clover  for  roughage,  being  very  light  at 
only  21  lbs.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
experience  of  last  year.  That  those  which 
had  clover  should  have  a  heavy  shrink 
is  somewhat  surprising,  but  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

Silage  is  highly  relished  by  both  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  is  fed  with  profit  to 
these  classes  of  animals.  The  feeder 
with  the  silo  must  not  get  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  silage  is  a  cure  for 
all  ills,  but  that  it  has  shortcomings  as 
well  as  its  "long"-comings.  The  steer 
feeder  is  coming  to  feel  that  the  silo  is 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  his  business,  in 
evidence  of  which  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  number  of  silos  in  the  corn-belt 
States  is  unmistakable.  Silage  is  a 
starchy  food,  however,  and  when  fed  must 
be  supplemented  with  a  protein  feed,  such 
as  cold  pressed  cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed 
meal,  or  oil  meal. 

Another  mistake  which  is  usually  made 
in  addition  to  feeding  without  supple- 
ment is  to  assume  that  silage  is  a  com- 
plete feed  within  itself  and  use  it  as  a 
sole  feed  in  thinking  that  it  will  pro- 
duce a  marketable  finish.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  finishing  steers  and 
heifers,  or  other  cattle  for  the  block,  it 
is  necessary  and  quite  imperative  that 
grain  be  fed  in  considerable  amounts 
throughout  the  feeding  period. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  tclvem  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  reanlta  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2B7,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


Alfalfa  Land 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  RICH,  WELL 
DRAINED,  EASILY  WORKED.  PROVEN  AL- 
FALFA SOIL.  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ARE 
BUYING  HERE.  LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 
ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY,  MADERA  COUNTY. 

Tear  out  this  adv.  nnd  mail  It  to  uk  frith  your  name  ami 
nildreMM.     We  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land  6  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 


The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 


San  Francisco 


Overland  Limited" 


Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 
Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 
Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 

Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park! 

SEE  OUR  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


Flood  Building.  Palace  Hotel. 


Ferry  Building. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


.  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5u  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
-hen  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  f  imply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  size* 
10  to  4  - II .  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
rou  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
ree  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Kranclsco 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLING  I  POMC 
300  2-YEAR-OLD  I  nfll"'' 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


6 

^i^^^Ur    The  only  way  to  get  a  HOMK 
^^^^       Industry   Harneaa   Is   to  look 
(or  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 

W.  DAVIS  .V  SONS,  Sam  Franclaco,  Cal. 

Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


They  Last  Longer 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
IKIIIM. 
COLLARS 
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Crude  Oil  Floors  for  Corrals. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  regarding  the  use  of  crude 
oil  in  this  section  for  corrals  to  prevent 
our  cattle  being  knee-deep  in  mud  in  the 
rainy  season?  What  is  the  method  and 
cost  of  application  of  enough  oil  to  make 
a  surface  that  will  stand?        F.  D.  K. 

Turlock. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  S.  SESSIONS  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

If  the  corral  soil  is  suitable  for  oiling, 
proceed  as  follows:  Plow  up  the  surface 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  crowning  it  so 
that  water  will  not  stand  in  the  corral 
nor  near  the  sides  during  the  wet  season. 
The  center  of  the  corral  should  be  about 
eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  sides,  to 
give  a  good  slope,  and  the  sides  should 
be  about  three  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  After  plowing,  harrow 
the  surface  thoroughly,  until  all  clods 
and  lumps  are  broken  up;  then  sprinkle 
with  water  and  compact  the  lower  two 
inches  of  the  loose  material  with  a  tamp- 
ing roller;  that  is,  a  roller  having  pro- 
jecting feet  or  tampers  instead  of  a 
smooth  surface.  When  the  lower  two 
inches  are  thoroughly  compacted  so  that 
the  oil  will  not  seep  into  the  soil  be- 
neath, apply  "road  oil"  at  a  temperature 
of  about  175°  Fahrenheit  as  evenly  as 
possible,  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  oil 
per  square  yard  of  surface.  Then  culti- 
vate the  upper  four  inches  of  loose  ma- 
terial until  the  oil  and  earth  are  thor- 
oughly mixed,  after  which,  use  the  tamp- 
ing roller  again  until  only  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  of  loose  material  remain 
on  top.  Harrow  this  upper  one  and  one- 
half  inches  lightly,  adding  enough  water 
to  moisten,  then  apply  another  gallon  of 
oil  per  square  yard  of  surface  and  use 
the  tamping  roller  until  the  surface  is 
compact,  and  finish  with  an  ordinary 
smooth  roller.  If  the  surface  is  too  dry 
or  too  oily  in  spots,  add  a  little  more 
oil  or  dry  earth  as  is  necessary. 

If  the  corral  soil  is  clay  or  adobe,  it 
will  be  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to 
haul  enough  crushed  rock  or  gravel  to 
make  a  macadam  or  gravel  surface  than 
to  try  an  oiled  surface.  In  any  case,  the 
surface  should  be  given  a  good  crown,  so 
it  will  drain  well.  If  the  corral  soil  is 
alkaline,  the  oiled  surface  will  not  prove 

Berkshire! 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


•r*e  Modioli 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
_  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


satisfactory  either,  as  the  akali  will  at- 
tract enough  moisture  to  cause  the  oiled 
surface  to  go  to  pieces  rapidly. 

If  the  corral  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  the 
oiled  surface  will  prove  economical  and 
satisfactory,  as  the  sand  will  form  a 
foundation  solid  enough  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  animals'  hoofs,  while  the 
small  amount  of  loam  or  clay  present 
will  make  the  surface  pack  well  and  pre- 
vent crumbling.  A  small  amount  of  sand 
or  clay  added  to  the  natural  soil  might 
greatly  improve  it;  the  amount  of  either 
to  be  added  to  get  the  best  results  could 
be  determined  only  by  a  mechanical  an- 
alysis of  the  soil. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  oil 
is  not  a  "miracle  worker";  its  addition 
in  any  amount  to  a  clayey  soil  will  not 
only  be  a  waste,  but  will  probably  make 
matters  worse.  It  cannot  make  a  solid 
foundation  out  of  poor  material,  and  in 
a  corral  a  foundation  that  will  stand  the 
pounding  action  of  hoofs  is  relatively 
more  important  than  the  wearing  sur- 
face. More  oiled  surfaces  are  spoiled  by 
the  addition  of  too  much  oil  than  by  the 
use  of  too  little,  and  poor  drainage  has 
done  more  damage  than  either. 

"Road  oil",  which  is  the  residue  from 
crude  oil  having  an  asphaltic  base, 
should  be  used,  and  not  the  ordinary 
crude  oil.  "Road  oil"  can  be  secured  in 
the  market.  The  cost  of  the  work  as 
outlined  above  should  not  be  more  than 
50  cents  per  square  yard. 


BABCOCK  TESTING  AGAIN. 


Miller  &  Lux  have  recently  started  a 
general  overhauling  of  their  dairies  along 
the  West  Side,  with  the  Babcock  test  as 
one  of  the  main  methods  by  which  the 
improvements  are  to  be  made.  This  is 
just  an  example  of  the  recent  advance- 
ment in  the  interest  that  is  being  showed 
in  using  this  test  to  thin  out  the  boarders 
and  keep  only  profitable  cows.  What  a 
big  successful  concern  like  this  would 
consider  it  profitable  to  do  might  also  be 
profitable  to  the  man  who  gets  all  his 
living  from  a  dairy.  Somehow  or  other 
this  test  does  not  seem  to  be  very  ex- 
tensively used,  whether  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  its  use,  its  efficiency,  or 
why,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

One  dairy  which  might  be  an  example 
worth  following  is  that  of  Couzza  &  Bolla, 
near  Los  Banos,  Merced  county.  This 
dairy  was  run  for  five  years  without  test- 
ing the  cows,  during  which  time  the  re- 
ceipts ran  from  $2500  to  $3100  per  year. 
A  year  ago  the  test  was  first  started,  and 
present  indications  are  that  this  year  they 
will  approximate  $4000,  the  same  equip- 
ment, land,  number  of  cows  and  methods 
of   management  as   before   being  used. 

The  cows  are  tested  but  three  times 
during  the  lactation  period.  The  first 
time  is  soon  after  they  have  settled  down 
to  milk-production  after  freshening.  The 
next  time  is  when  they  are  half  way 
along  and  the  third  time  when  they  are 
pretty  far  along.  By  weighing  the  milk 
at  these  times  and  knowing  the  test,  a 
close  approximation  of  what  each  cow  is 
giving  can  be  made — not  an  absolutely 
accurate  method,  but  one  that  will  show 
pretty  conclusively  whether  a  cow  is 
surely  worth  keeping,  just  about  worth 
while,  or  evidently  a  boarder. 

Of  40  to  45  cows  to  begin  with,  17 
were  found  unprofitable  and  were  sold 
at  various  times  as  soon  as  other  cows 
could  be  found  to  take  their  place.  The 
cows  now  milking  are  averaging  about 
0.75  to  0.80  pounds  of  fat  per  day.  Rough- 
ly it  is  estimated  that  when  fresh  a  cow 
ought  to  give  a  pound  a  day  to  prove 
her  worth,  though  final  judgment  is  re- 
served to  see  how  any  cow  holds  up. 

D.  J.  W. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Neap  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-aere  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRTg 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


3  O  O 

Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWIN  ELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


ClJRsEPA»T 


r 


-or  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone 
other  blemish  with  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure.    Mr.  Martens  of 
Shawano, Wis.,  writes  this  about 

Kendall's  sBZrin 

"I  have  been  using  jour  PpaTln  Cure  fo 
years  for  Spavin  and  Ringbone,  and  would 
>t  be  without  It,  because  It  never  failed. " 
Let  us  Betid  jou  other  letters.    Get  a 
bottle  of  KeodalPa  at  once.    You  may 
ny  day.    Atyour  druggists!! 
a  bottle.  6forfo.  Auk  for " treaties 
i  the  Hone"— Free,  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls, 
moot,  U.S.A. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  5SP. 


P 

■  Ma 


OMONA 

Manufacturing  Co 

mL    Pomona  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.     Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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POULTRY. 


A.  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  '  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  11.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Eggs  in 
settings  only.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  R.  2, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocka,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahman,  White  Mlnorcaa, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa,    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..   \.  COHBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

WHAT  CHEER  REDS. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  LAYERS. 

Pens  mated  by  Judge  Gunston,  the  well- 
known  poultry  judge.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
75c,  $1.  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  setting  of  15. 

If  interested,  write  for  circular. 

RAMONA  FARMS, 

D.  B.  COXE.  Prop.,  Chino,  Calif. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


In  the  Poultry  Yard. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43«0  Flemlne  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

There  are  MANY  reasons  WHY  EVERY 
user  of  CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER 
EGG  MAKER  endorse*  It. 

1st — The  QUALITY  is  there. 

2nd— Contains 22%  of  MEAT  PRODI  (  TS. 

:ird — Keeps  the  liens  HEALTHY. 

4th — And  most  Important — GREATER 
egg  production  nt  n  less  expense. 

EVERYONE  Is  cordially  Invited  to  see 
CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG 
MAKER  mixed  at  0:11-037  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

The  home  of  the 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 


The  til  1 1 


1    Poultry   Supply  House. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Examine  our  stock  and  know  what 
you  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Place  your  orders  now  for 
next  season's  breeding  cockerels. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 
Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  BUB  AH  Swaysgood. 

Cool,  Fresh  Water. — These  warm  days 
we  like  to  get  a  nice  cold  drink,  because 
it  refreshes  us,  makes  us  feel  better,  and 
no  doubt  in  the  case  of  children  it  makes 
them  grow  better.  Now  let  us  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  fowls,  old  and 
young.  In  the  case  of  old  fowls,  such  as 
laying  hens,  it  is  a  very  poor  policy  to 
make  them  drink  nasty  warm  water,  be- 
cause the  contents  of  an  egg  are  com- 
posed of  a  large  share  of  this  same  water. 
Now  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that 
it  is  to  our  interest  to  keep  the  water 
before  the  hens  clean  and  cool,  so  that 
they  may  be  induced  to  drink  all  they 
will.  Never  looked  at  in  that  light,  did 
you?  But  it  is  a  fact  that  we  really  do 
profit  by  keeping  clean,  cool  water  where 
the  hens  can  get  at  it  in  warm  weather. 

With  young  chickens  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant, that  they  be  supplied  with  clean, 
cool  drinking  water.  The  more  water  they 
drink  the  healthier  they  are,  and  health 
means  growth  and  quick  development, 
maturity,  and  eggs.  Among  the  large 
poultrymen  the  water-supply  is  always 
well  looked  after,  because  they  know 
what  it  means;  but  on  the  small  ranch 
where  poultry  is  only  a  side  issue  and 
chores  are  of  a  various  character,  the 
fowls  are  very  often  neglected  in  the 
early  summer  months. 

The  ArrrviN  Sequence. — Then  some- 
times along  towards  fall  the  hens  begin 
to  drop  off  with  some  subtle  trouble  that 
no  one  can  diagnose  properly,  but  is  often 
classed  as  cholera.  Now,  my  belief  is 
that  the  trouble  is  too  little  water  and 
too  much  feed  of  a  heating  nature.  About 
three  years  ago  I  saw  some  beautiful 
Barred  Rocks  one  of  my  neighbors  had, 
that  were  dying  off  like  flies.  I  went  to 
see  if  I  could  help  to  solve  the  trouble, 
and  it  took  about  five  minutes  to  do  it. 
There  was  a  wooden  trough  which  looked 
like  an  old  pig  trough,  covered  with  green 
moss  which  was  floating  over  the  water, 
and  the  water  was  fairly  hot.  On  in- 
quiring as  to  food  they  told  me  they  al- 
ways fed  corn  and  about  once  a  week 
the  hens  got  a  head  of  cabbage. 

The  Proof  of  It. — Now,  when  anyone 
asks  me  what  ails  their  fowls,  I  always 
ask  if  they  want  me  to  tell  them  the 
truth  or  just  guess.  If  they  are  willing 
to  hear  the  truth,  I  can  sometimes  help 
them,  but  if  they  prefer  flattery,  I  get 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  am  a 
rather  poor  hand  at  that  work.  This 
man  said  he  wanted  to  know  the  truth, 
so  I  told  him  his  hens  were  dying  of 
neglect,  and  I  offered  to  prove  it  by 
taking  care  of  them  for  a  short  time 
while  the  family  went  away.  He  took 
me  up,  and  when  he  came  back  the  hens 
had  not  only  quit  dying,  but  were  laying 
more  eggs  than  they  had  ever  laid  be- 
fore. Now,  the  only  difference  was  that 
I  cut  out  the  corn  and  fed  a  little  wheat 
for  grain,  then  I  picked  them  fresh  weeds 
and  other  green  stuff  twice  a  day,  giving 
all  they  would  eat  up  clean,  and  after 
scrubbing  out  the  water  trough  with 
strong  lye-water,  I  fixed  a  shade  over 
it  so  that  the  water  kept  moderately  cool 
all  day,  or  from  the  morning  serving  un- 
lil  I  went  late  in  the  afternoon. 

What  the  Right  Way  Will  Do. — This 
has  caused  correspondence  schools  to 
a  little  change  in  the  program  will  work 
wonders  when  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  no  need  of  stimulating  fowls  to 
get  them  to  do  well;  if  good  food,  clean, 
cool  water  and  clean  houses  won't  keep 
them  in  health  and  make  them  lay,  they 
are  not  of  the  laying  type  or  they  are 
too  old.  There  are  some  things  that 
come  to  make  trouble  in  spite  of  good 
food  and  clean  water,  clear  quarters,  etc., 


but  we  have  to  fight  them  the  best  we 
know,  and  sometimes  none  of  us  know 
any  too  much.  In  the  East  poultry 
students  go  to  the  department  given  to 
them  and  do  practical  poultry  work,  from 
incubating  to  dressing  fowls  for  the  table; 
and  the  success  of  these  departments 
have  caused  correspondence  schools  to 
spring  up.  The  largest  I  have  any  note 
of  is  the  International  Correspondence 
School  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  with  a  list  of 
5000  students  under  the  instruction  of 
T.  F.  McGrew.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  make  light  of  poultry  raising  and  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  business 
should  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Raising  a  few  fowls  on  the  farm  just 
for  home  consumption,  and  raising  a  few 
thousands  are  two  different  propositions, 
requiring  different  methods  altogether. 
And  yet  we  need  the  practice  of  handling 
the  few  before  we  can  hope  to  make  a 
success  with  the  larger  number. 


ANSWERS   TO  INQUIRIES. 

Depluming  Mites. — This  week  our  in- 
quiry list  is  quite  long  and  will  take  up 
considerable  space,  but  as  all  questions 
may  help  others,  they  should  be  read  by 
all.  Mrs.  E.  G.,  Mendocino,  says  she  has 
four  pens  of  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
about  35  hens  in  a  pen,  and  all  are  one 
year  old.  The  fluff  and  feathers  of  the 
brown  ones  are  all  dropping  off,  and  the 
hens  are  sunburned,  while  the  white  ones 
are  all  right.  All  look  healthy  and  are 
laying  well. 

There  is  a  new  kind,  at  least  new  to 
these  parts,  of  insect  pest  that  has  been 
giving  trouble  all  over  the  State  the  past 
six  months.  Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  associate 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Poultry  Journal,  has 
been  making  inquiries  about  it,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  people  sent  in  reports.  The 
pest,  whatever  it  is,  strips  the  fowls  as 
yours  are  stripped,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  to  do  for  it.  Of  course  it  may 
be  the  depluming  mite.  This  pest  lives 
on  the  towl  and  works  on  the  skin  and 
feathers.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  them 
without  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass,  but  for 
either  pest  I  would  dip  the  fowls  in  a 
mixture  of  creolin  and  water  or  get  a 
can  of  zenoleum  and  follow  the  directions 
on  the  can.  Choose  a  nice  warm  day,  the 
warmer  the  better,  and  do  the  dipping 
right  out  in  the  open,  giving  each  hen  a 
whirl  around,  after  taking  out  of  the 
bath,  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  extra 
liquid,  Powders  or  salves  are  of  no  use 
for  such  pests  as  these;  they  simply  walk 
through  them.  Either  creolin  or  zeno- 
leum  is  harmless  to  the  hen,  provided 
you  dip  when  the  weather  will  allow 
them  to  dry  as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  the  hens  take  cold  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  egg  yield  for  a  few- 
days,  so  you  must  be  your  own  judge  of 
the  time  to  make  the  dip.  But  one  thing 
is  sure,  if  you  do  not  get  rid  of  them 
soon  the  other  hens  will  get  them  with- 
out doubt. 

Naked  Chicks. — E.  E.  S.  asks,  what  is 
the  cause  of  my  chicks  losing  all  their 
leathers?  Is  it  because  they  pile  up  too 
much,  as  the  chicks  with  the  hens  don't 
look  like  that?  This  subscriber  asks  a 
question  and  unconsciously  answers  it 
himself.  That  is  just  the  trouble,  they 
pile  up,  either  too  many  in  a  brooder  or 
place  is  too  open,  so  they  pile  up  on  one 
another,  and  the  crowding  prevents  th» 
feathers  from  getting  life  and  stamina, 
then  they  fall  out.  Better  remove  half  of 
them  to  some  other  brooder  and  see  what 
effect  that  will  have,  and  put  some  litter 
in  the  coop. 

Inflated  Chicks. — Mrs.  D.  B.  Gustine 
asks,  what  is  the  matter  with  my  chicks? 
They  puff  up  like  a  ball,  and  if  not  re- 
lieved will  die  in  a  short  time?    I  have 


SPECIAL  CHICK  FOOD 

Is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right, 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSONS  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  four 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  nearest  dealer.  :  : 
COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
Petaluma,       :  California 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pi  Ices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.<><> 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2. 50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   <!.-■"> 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.S0 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    I.n0 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmtth  5" 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1  on 

The  Hop.  Myrick    1  "1 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodllnger   IJMI 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1  Rfi 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2",o 

Asparagus  Culture,   Hexamer  R" 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  R<) 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd  

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  5° 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
420  Market  St-  f»«»  Kr«»<-l«-» 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING 

15  for  $1.60;  $6  for  100;  can  fill  larue 
orders.  Best  strain  of  layers.  Large,  beau- 
tiful hens. 

BLACK  BEAUTY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Batavla,  Cal. 
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pricked  several  with  a  pin,  which  made 
the  puffiness  disappear,  but  they  die  in  a 
day  or  two.  Feed  chick  feed  with  plenty 
of  green  feed,  grit  and  fresh  water. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  where  the  chicks 
are  made  to  suffer  from  wrong  feeding  of 
the  parent  stock.  I  say  this,  not  having 
a  bit  of  information  as  to  whether  the 
chicks  were  hatched  from  eggs  laid  at 
home  or  if  the  chicks  were  bought.  To 
me,  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  the  parent 
stock  were  fed  on  too  much  mash  feed 
and  not  enough  hard  grain  coupled  with 
good  leg  exercise.  When  chicks  puff  up 
like  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  hold  a 
funeral  at  once  and  save  time  and  pa- 
tience, for  I  don't  know  of  anything  so 
trying  to  a  person's  patience  as  having 
to  bury  one  or  two  chicks  at  a  time.  If 
you  raise  any  of  them  they  will  hardly 
pay  for  the  trouble;  still  I  know  we  all 
try  to  raise  them,  even  though  they  don't 
pay. 

If  the  eggs  were  your  own,  feed  the 
hens  more  hard  grain,  oats  and  wheat 
and  no  mash  at  all.  Just  grain  and  green 
feed,  with  a  little  beef  scrap  at  odd  times; 
you  won't  get  quite  so  many  eggs,  per- 
haps, but  your  chickens  will  be  livable.  I 
would  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  this  per- 
son would  write  me  as  to  the  way  the 
hens  were  fed,  or  just  write  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Prf.ks  if  you  prefer.  These  things 
help  everybody. 

Rabbits. — The  next  question  is  a  hard 


LEGGETTS 
CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


Dusting  Machines 

$7.50 

Regular  $12  Machines 

Invaluable  for  dusting  grape  vines. 
Easiest  machine  to  carry.  Weighs  only 
about  6  pounds. 

It  will  dust  a  vineyard  with  a  tenth  of 
the  labor,  time  and  cost  required  by  other 
devices  and  methods,  and  with  far  greater 
efficiency. 

The  regular  price  is  $12.00,  but  we  are 
closing  out  the  line  at  $7.50.  And  if  you 
order  3  or  more  WE  WILL  PREPAY  THE 
TRANSPORTATION.     Address   all  orders 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


211  W.  JULIAN 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


K.  &  R.  Sublimed  Sulphur 


•LION  BRAND" 


Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes ;  preserves 
bright  color ;  best 
results. 

Spraying 

Owing  to  extreme 
fineness,  goes  fur- 
ther than  other  sul- 
phurs;  does  not 
waste  on  the  ground ; 
better  results. 


JAMES  De  FREMERY  &  CO. 
519  Mission  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
••Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


one  for  me  to  answer,  because  it  concerns 
rabbits,  which  is  something  I  know  very 
little  about.  Mrs.  H.  H.  W.,  Crow's  Land- 
ing, asks  what  is  the  matter  with  her  rab- 
bits; they  keep  drooling  at  the  mouth 
and  are  dying.  I  have  made  inquiries  as 
well  as  I  could  in  hopes  of  helping  the 
writer,  but  the  only  answer  I  get  is  that 
the  rabbits  have  been  poisoned  with  some- 
thing. So  they  are  either  better  or  dead 
by  this  time.  However,  if  they  have  been 
poisoned  with  some  kind  of  weed,  as 
sometimes  cows  are  poisoned,  they  should 
be  fed  plenty  of  new  milk.  This  should 
be  easy  to  give,  as  rabbits  like  milk. 
Really,  I  am  not  posted  on  these  pets,  so 
do  not  feel  competent  to  advise. 

Poultry  Dosing. — Mr.  Wm.  H.  Richard- 
son criticises  a  recipe  given  in  the  May 
18th  issue  of  the  Press  for  dark  comb. 
He  says  the  quantity  was  sufficient  for  an 
elephant.  So  I  wrote  the  party  to  see 
what  effect  it  had  on  the  bird.  The  re- 
ply was  that  they  could  see  very  little 
difference  in  the  bird  after  giving  the 
medicine  until  they  confined  him  in  a 
box  for  a  few  days,  when  the  comb 
turned  red.  Personally,  I  never  use  strong 
medicine  on  fowls,  but  that  recipe  came 
from  a  very  good  authority  on  diseases  of 
poultry,  and  I  gave  it  without  first  try- 
ing it.  However,  as  it  turned  out  good, 
why,  it  is  all  right.  Perhaps  our  friend 
is  not  aware  that  poultry  can  stand  much 
larger  doses  of  strong  medicine  than  we 
give  them  credit  for;  not  that  I  think  it 
should  be  given  to  them,  but  they  can 
stand  it,  just  the  same.  Medicines  affect 
the  next  generation  more  than  those  it  is 
given  to.  Stimulants  fed  to  breeding 
hens  always  make  weak  chicks,  but  in 
case  of  one  dose  to  a  male  bird,  I  can't 
see  that  it  should  harm  anything. 


THE  POULTRYMAN'S  FEED  BILL 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Association 
held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms 
recently,  the  president,  E.  R.  Everett, 
gave  an  instructive  address  on  the  cost 
of  feeding  hens.    He  said: 

"On  a  large  poultry  ranch  where  chicks 
are  being  raised  in  quantities,  broilers 
and  fryers  and  hens  of  different  ages 
being  sold  at  different  times,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  figure  actual  cost  of  feed- 
ing the  different  fowls. 

"I  have  been  able,  however,  to  keep 
quite  an  accurate  account  of  the  expense 
of  feeding  a  grown  bird  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1912. 

"I  can  give  figures  on  a  lot  of  536 
hens  and  96  three  months'  old  pullets 
which  at  that  age  come  pretty  close  to 
consuming  as  much  as  a  hen,  making 
632  females,  and  68  males  in  addition, 
making  a  total  of  700  birds. 

"These  700  birds  consumed  in  121  days 
$169.03  of  grain,  $174.80  of  soft  feed  (fed 
dry),  $7.70  of  shells,  making  a  total  of 
$351.53,  which  is  $0,502  or  practically 
half  a  cent  a  day. 

"During  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year  when  the  older  birds  are  resting 
they  do  not  consume  as  much  feed  as  in 
the  flush  of  laying,  and  I  can  reduce  the 
price  of  the  soft  feed  some  by  my  own 
mixing,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  would 
be  a  difference  of  more  than  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  a  day. 

"These  are,  of  course,  strictly  feed  fig- 
ures and  do  not  include  straw  for  litter, 
air-slacked  lime  for  dropping  boards,  or 
cost  of  spraying  houses,  although  these 
Items  do  not  amount  to  much.  One-half 
bale  of  straw  will  do  75  birds  pretty  well 
for  a  month;  a  barrel  of  air-slacked  lime 
(thrown  on  dropping  boards  after  each 
cleaning)  will  do  700  birds  for  many 
months,  and  50  gallons  of  stove  distil- 
late and  a  little  crude  carbolic  acid  will 
spray  pretty  cose  to  ten  large  houses 
drippingly." 


The  Farmer  recognizes  the  Best  Value 
for  his  money  quicker  than  any  other 
class  of  Buyer 


That  is  why  the 


Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 

has  sprung  into  such  great  popularity.  It  was  designed  with  the  view  of 
building  a  simple  deep  well  pump  capable  of  delivering  a  maximum  qantity 
of  water  in  a  steady  stream,  and  to  do  this  with  the  fewest  possible  compli- 
cations. 

While  we  believe  we  have  accomplished  this,  wo  would  like  your  opinion 
as  a  practical  irrigator.  If  you  are  interested  in  deep  well  pumps  we  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  you  where  a  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump  is  in  operation,  and 
give  you  every  possible  opportunity  to  judge  the  merits  of  this  pump. 

The  universay  opinion  of  careful  farmers,  the  business  farmers,  after  an 
investigation  has  been  that  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump  offers  the  great- 
est value  ever  given  in  a  pump. 

And  we  hope  your  opinion  will  be  equally  favorable.  Write  today  for 
bulletin  No.  116,  and  where  you  can  see  a  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump  in 
operation. 

GEO.  F.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANGELEi 


MONITOR 


Windmills  and  Steel  Towers  are  depend- 
able. They  stand  when  others  liloiv  down. 
They  are  strongest  in  the  parts  that  have 
the  greatest  wear.  Constructed  scien- 
tifically to  give  best  results  with  the  least 
attention.  BRONZE  BEARINGS  RE- 
MOVABLE, FORGED  STEEL  PITMAN, 
I'll. I. s  INTO  THE  WIND,  so  cannot 
wreck  Itself  in  high  winds.  COMPRES- 
SION <i  It  EASE  CUPS  throughout.  These 
are  only  a  tew  of  the  ninny  superior  quali- 
ties of  the  MONITOR  WINDMILL. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

SALES  DEPT. 

Fifth  &  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Branch  at  Evansville,  Wis. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  F»UIVIF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Just  as  Well,  After  All. 


It  was  a  well-appointed  library  over 
which  the  red  lamp  cast  its  glow.  The 
broad  Mission  sofa  invited  repose,  and 
the  solid,  book-laden  table  suggested 
work.  The  red  lamp,  confining  its  effort 
particularly  to  lighting  the  region  of  the 
table,  gave  only  tantalizing  glimpses  of 
the  rows  of  books  that  lined  the  walls 
and  of  the  curios  that  filled  the  cabinets. 

Oblivious  to  it  all  the  woman  at  the 
table  wrote  on,  adding  sheet  after  sheet 
to  the  great  pile  of  manuscript  at  her 
right. 

With  the  progress  of  the  writing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  woman's  face  changed. 
From  stoical  effort  it  relaxed  into  satis- 
faction, and  with  the  precise  placing  of 
her  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sheet 
a  triumphant  smile  lighted  up  her  face. 

She  folded  her  hands  and  for  ten  min- 
utes sat  idly  watching  the  flame  of  the 
open  fire.  The  tinkle  of  the  little  bells 
on  the  heavy  portiere  made  her  look  up. 

"Come  in,"  she  said  to  the  slender  girl 
who  hesitated  on  the  threshold. 

"I  was  afraid  I  was  too  early,"  the  girl 
faltered. 

"No,"  the  woman  returned,  "I  was  wait- 
ing for  you." 

The  girl  came  and  stood  by  the  woman, 
looking  like  a  picture  of  the  woman  tak- 
en twenty  years  ago. 

"And  so  you  have  finished  the  story," 
she  said,  "and  I  may  hear  it?  I  do  so 
love  to  know  them  before  even  the  editor 
sees  them.  Then  to  think  this  is  the 
one  with  your  heart  blood  in  it." 

The  woman  laughed  and  stroked  the 
girl's  hand. 

"You  run  to  the  tragic,  Lona,"  she  re- 
turned. "It  is  only  a  simple  story,  and 
no  one  save  you  and  I  will  know  about 
the  heart  blood,'  as  you  call  it.  The  only 
difference  between  it  and  my  fiction  is 
that  this  one  has  more  of  what  the  crit- 
ics call  the  'human  touch'  in  it.  I  am 
slad  it  is  done.  I  shall  send  it  out  to 
be  typed,  as  I  cannot  bear  to  touch  it 
again  myself." 

"But  you  promised  to  read  it  to  me, 
Aunt  Rachel."  The  girl  spoke  from  the 
hearth  rug  where  she  sat  Japanese  fash- 
ion. 

"I  shall  tell  it  to  you  instead,"  the 
woman  replied. 

"Good,  I  shall  like  that  better,"  the  girl 
answered,  tucking  her  kimona  comforta- 
bly around  her — "go  on." 

The  woman  leaned  back  and  began: 
"The  title  of  our  story  is  'The  Better 
Part.'  The  editor  demanded  a  striking 
title,  and  it  begins  with  the  heroine  read- 
ing her  first  letters  of  acceptance  for  a 
manuscript.  The  editor  demanded  that 
the  interest  begin  with  the  opening  sen- 
tence and  all  tiresome  details  be  cut  out. 
She  is  not  a  beautiful  girl,  this  heroine, 
but  there  is  a  certain  sincerity  and 
strength  in  her  personality  that  makes 
her  attractive  to  thoughtful  people.  She 
is  a  girl  with  a  purpose  and  that  purposo 
is  to  help  and  uplift  womankind,  to 
give  them  higher  ideas  of  duty  and  broad- 
er ideals  for  work.  She  has  nursed  her 
hopes  in  her  own  bosom  a  long  time  and 
at  last  with  trembling  fingers  submitted 
them  to  an  editor  in  a  distant  city  for 
consideration,  and  now  that  his  reply  is 
in  her  hand  it  is  not  the  generous  check 
that  it  contains  or  the  prospect  of  seeing 
herself  in  print  that  causes  the  unwonted 
flutter  of  her  heart;  it  is  the  thought  of 
being  able  to  reach  womankind  with  her 
helpful  purpose. 

"Then  came  a  request  for  more  material 
from  her  pen.  Her  editor  was  shrewd 
and  knew  what  his  readers  liked,  al 
though  his  publication  was  a  new  one 
She  helped  him  rear  it,  saw  it  get  strong 


ly  on  its  feet  and  heard  it.  spell  'success.' 

'They  met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
the  work  and  her  messages  of  helpfulness 
to  women  went  on,  always  urging  the 
doing  the  work  that  was  duty,  always 
striving  to  inspire  with  hopefulness.  One 
cannot  write  interestingly  of  the  Soudan 
country  unless  he  has  pushed  through  its 
jungles  and  heard  the  elephant's  trumpet. 
Even  so,  she  could  send  no  message  that 
she  had  not  lived.  To  be  able  to  write 
unselfishness  to  women  she  forgot  self. 

"It  was  not  unusual  or  particularly  ro- 
mantic, that  the  editor  and  his  co-worker 
should  come  to  love  each  other.  It  is  a 
very  ordinary  thing,  this  of  loving.  The 
only  unusual  part  was  that  she  set  tho 
love  aside  and  went  on  doing  duty.  The 
duty,  in  her  case,  being  the  care  of  an 
invalid  mother,  with  only  the  promise  to 
him — "If  ever  I  am  free  and  you  care  to 
ask  me.' 

'Seven  years  passed — the  time  that  Ja- 
cob served  for  Rachel — and  the  frail 
mother  was  laid  to  rest.  We  touch  that 
lightly,  as  the  editor  demanded  a  cheer- 
ful theme.    He  came,  claiming  his  own. 

"She  took  him  into  a  room  where  lay 
a  little  child  with  a  curved  spine" — the 
girl  on  the  rug  leaned  over  and  kissed  the 
hem  on  the  woman's  garment — "'duty,' 
she  said,  'my  brother's  orphan  bequeathed 
to  he  with  his  last  breath.  He  had  read 
all  I  wrote  and  believed  in  me.  Shall  I 
fail  him  and  fail  myself?  It  may  be 
years  before  I  am  free.' 

"He  kissed  her  hand  and  went  away. 
She  went  on  doing  her  duty  and  was 
never  unhappy.  The  world  is  very  kind 
to  those  who  please  it  and  it  was  not 
chary  of  its  gifts  to  her.  It  gave  her 
gold  wherewith  to  purchase  creature  com- 
forts"— the  woman  nestled  comfortably  in 
the  luxurious  chair  and  glanced  around 
the  warm  room — "it  gave  her  fame,  and 
that  is  very  sweet.  But  nothing  ever 
made  her  happy  save  the  doing  of  duty. 
There  were  three  years  of  waiting  abroad 
while  the  crooked  spine  became  straight, 
and  they  were  full  ones.  Then  the  com- 
ing home  and  re  making  a  home  for  her- 
self and  the  girl  with  always  her  work 
for  women  going  on. 

"She  wrote  her  masterpiece  and  when 
it.  was  listed  for  weeks  with  the  six  best 
sellers,  hundreds  of  congratulatory  letters 
came  to  her,  but  she  looked  in  vain  for 
the  one  that  did  not  come.  Once  she 
came  across  the  magazine  containing  that 
first  article  and  looked  at  the  date.  'It 
is  twenty-one  years,'  she  said,  'men  do 
not  remember  so  long.'  Then  she  went 
on  doing  duty  and  came  to  find  that  duty 
was  all-sufficient  to  happiness  and  love 
only  an  accident,  for  wherein  love  would 
have  its  limitations  and  bind  her  only 
to  the  beloved,  duty  was  boundless  and 
linked  her  to  the  broad  world,  and  the 
world  in  return  held  her  gently.  So  it 
ends  happily,  as  the  editor  demanded  that 
it  should." 

The  woman  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
the  braids  of  hair  above  the  face  hidden 
in  her  lap.  "You  see,  my  dear,''  she  said 
in  a  lighter  tone,  "it  is  not  a  love  story 
at  all:  it  is  a  duty  story." 

The  litle  bells  tinkled  again  and  James 
coughed  softly  behind  his  hand.  "Beg 
pardon,  ma'am.  There  Is  a  gentleman  in 
the  drawing-room  and  he  did  not  send  a 
card." 

The  woman  lifted  the  girl's  face  be- 
tween her  palms  and  kissed  a  tear  from 
the  soft  cheek.  "To  bed,  puss,"  she  said, 
"and  dream  of  duty."  Then  she  went 
slowly  toward  the  drawing-room. 

"Interviewers  are  becoming  a  bit  tire- 
some," she  mused.  "I  suppose  this  one 
will  ask  the  stereotyped  questions  they 
always  begin  with.  'To  what  do  you  at- 
tribute your  :success  in  writing?'  "  She 
pushed  aside  the  hanging  drapery  and 
entered  the  room.  A  tall  man  stood  up 
and  waited  for  her  to  speak  and  her 
slender  figure  swayed  like  a  wind-shaken 
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Make  ^four  Own  Gas 


The  Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine  provides  the  home 
with  a  Satisfactory  Gas  Supply. 

Gas  to  Light  with — Gas  to  Cook  with — 
Gas  to  Heat  Water  for  the  Bath,  Laundry, 
Kitchen,  and  for  all  other  uses  common  to 
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willow  as  she  stood  before  him. 

"Edward,"  she  said,  with  outstretched 
hand,  "it  can  never  be  you." 

He    clasped    the    hand    in    his  left 
"Rachel,    how    unchanged,"  was   all    he  i 
could  say. 

She  mustered  up  a  laugh.  "Oh,"  she 
said,  "I  have  begun  to  believe  it  is  all 
a  myth  about  our  changing.  We  remain 
provokingly  the  same." 

He  found  no  answering  smile,  but  slow- 
ly lifting  with  his  left  hand  the  empty 
right  sleeve  of  his  coat  asked:  "How 
about  this?" 

"An  accident,  I  suppose,"  she  breathed 
softly,  and  she  too  touched  the  empty 
sleeve  with  gentle  fingers.  "Tell  me  aboiu 
it." 

She  sat  down  and  motioned  him  to  a 
place  beside  her.  There  is  no  mercy  in 
a  white  electric  light.  Beneath  its  glare 
many  white  strands  showed  among  the 
gold  on  her  head  and  many,  many  white 
ones  in  the  brown  of  his,  and  for  every 
line  it  revealed  on  her  face  it  picked  out 
two  on  his. 

"It  was  two  years  after  I  last  saw  you 
that  it  happened,"  he  began.  "We  were 
installing  a  new  press.  A  young  machin- 
ist far  gone  in  consumption  had  the  con- 
tract. I  hated  to  see  him  work,  but  he 
insisted  that  it  was  the  kindest  thing  I 
could  do,  to  let  him  have  a  chance  to 
work.  I  stood  by  when  he  was  adjusting 
the  belts.  He  reached  up  at  one  until  I 
thought  he  would  faint.  I  pulled  him 
away  and  put  the  belt  on  myself.  1  was 
ignorant  of  such  things.  The  instant 
I  connected  it,  it  flew  around  twelve  hun- 
dred revolutions  to  the  minte  and  snatch- 
ed it  off."  He  touched  the  empty  sleeve 
again. 

"When  it  was  all  over  I  tried  to  write 
to  you,  but  never  did.    Do  you  know 

why?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  simply,  "but  you  made 
a  great  mistake." 

A  new  gleam  came  into  the  brown  eyes 
and  a  gleam  of  something  chased  half 
the  lines  away.  It  was  late  when  the 
strong  left  hand  clasped  hers  in  a  long 
good  night  and  then  it  was  with  a  prom- 
ise that  they  should  spend  the  morrow  in 
the  country  together. 

"Aunt  Rachel,"  Lona  chimed  as  she 
stuck  the  points  of  the  cutter  into  her 
egg  at  breakfast,  "I  have  a  confession  to 
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Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 
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MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  I'nelflc  Conat. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
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fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
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science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks.  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

UKWKY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
011-016  Crocker   llullillng.   Sun  Kranrlacn. 
 Established  1860.  

FOR   SALE    DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  Improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  Ideal  home. 

Prlre  $2011   |icT  aen. 

J.  R.  ft RIN STEAD,  2127  University  Ave., 
Berkeley. 
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make.  I  disobeyed  you  last  night.  1 
did  not  dream  of  duty.  I  dreamed  of 
love." 

The  woman  lifted  a  radiant  face  from 
the  coffee  urn.  "Perhaps  it  were  just  as 
well,"  she  said,  "after  all." — Journal  of 
Agriculture. 


One  day  a  dog  and  his  master,  who  was 
a  ventriloquist,  arrived  at  a  country  inn, 
the  latter  having  only  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket.  He  went  in  and  sat  down  at  a 
table,  and  prepared  to  order  a  meal. 

"Well,  what  will  you  have?"  asked  the 
landlord. 

The  ventriloquist  gave  his  order,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  dog,  he  asked,  "What 
will  you  have?" 

"I'll  take  a  ham  sandwich,"  was  the 
dog's  immediate  reply. 

The  innkeeper  was  astonished.  "What 
did  you  say?"  he  asked. 

"I  said  a  ham  sandwich,"  the  dog 
seemed  to  say. 

The  innkeeper  was  so  impressed  by  the 
talking  dog  that  he  offered  a  good  sum  for 
it.  This  was  declined,  the  owner  holding 
out  for  a  still  bigger  price,  which  the 
landlord  eventually  paid. 

As  the  ventriloquist  was  leaving  the 
place  the  dog  turned  to  him  and  appar- 
ently said:  "You  wretch,  to  sell  me  for 
ten  pounds!"  I  will  never  speak  another 
word! 

And  he  never  did. 


An  old  man  who  had  led  a  sinful  life 
was  dying;  and  his  wife  sent  for  a  nearby 
preacher  to  pray  with  him. 

The  preacher  spent  some  time  praying 
and  talking,  and  Anally  the  old  man  said: 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Parson?" 

"Renounce  the  devil,  renounce  the 
devil,"  replied  the  preacher. 

"Well,  but  Parson,"  protested  the  dying 
man,  '"I  ain't  in  a  position  to  make 
any  enemies." 


"What  shall  I  do  at  the  seaside, 
mamma?"  asked  a  little  boy  who  had 
never  seen  the  ocean,  but  had  a  small 
sand  garden. 

"Why,  dig  the  sand." 

"And  what  will  you  do?" 

"Just  sit  on  the  sand  and  read." 

"But,  mamma,  how  can  I  dig  the  sand 
when  you're  sitting  on  it?" 

The  Young  Folks. 

Tom's  Idea. 


"I  plowed  up  the  Pike  meadow  this 
morning,  and  I  want  you  to  pick  out  the 
stones  this  afternoon,  Tom,"  said  Farmer 
Green  to  his  son  at  the  dinner  table  one 
day. 

Tom  said  nothing;  but  he  looked  his 
dismay,  and  forgot  to  eat  the  piece  of 
turnip  which  he  held  balanced  on  the 
end  of  his  three-tined  fork. 

"Throw  them  over  to  the  west  side  of 
the  lot;  then  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way,"  continued  his  father,  as  he  put  on 
his  hat  to  go  back  to  his  work. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom. 

The  door  shut,  and  Tom  groaned.  "I 
was  going  over  to  Sam's  to  make  that 
boat  this  afternoon,"  he  explained  to  his 
sympathetic  mother.  "I  thought  that 
meadow  wasn't  going  to  be  plowed  till 
next  week." 

"If  you  go  right  about  it,  perhaps  you 
can  get  through  in  time  to  go  to  Sam's," 
advised  his  mother. 

"  'Twill  take  the  whole  afternoon  to 
do  it  all  alone,  and  I  sha'n't  get  through 
before  dark,"  said  Tom,  dismally. 

Mrs.  Green  said  nothing  more  and  be- 
gan to  wash  the  dishes. 

Tom  wandered  out  to  the  henyard  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.   He  stood  watch- 


ing an  old  biddy  call  her  chicks  about 
her,  when  suddenly  a  bright  idea  struck 
him.  "I've  got  it!"  he  cried,  giving  such 
a  war-whoop  that  the  hen  and  her  chick- 
ens scattered  in  eleven  directions.  He 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  rushed  into  the 
house  very  differently  from  the  way  he 
had  gone  out  a  few  moments  before.  "I'm 
going  over  to  Sam's,"  he  said  to  his 
mother. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  saw  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  his  brown  eyes.  "Well,"  she 
said.  "Only,  Tom,  don't  fail  to  have 
your  work  done  by  night." 

"No,  ma'am,"  trying  to  look  sober,  al- 
though he  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  An 
hour  later  he  came  into  tiie  dining-room 
where  she  was  sewing,  and  tilted  himself 
on  her  rocker,  while  he  coaxed:  "Say, 
mother,  can't  I  have  a  few  of  the  fellows 
to  supper?  And  won't  you  make  some 
hot  biscuits?  Father's  going  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  won't  get  home  till  seven  o'clock. 
So  he  won't  care." 

"I  guess  so,"  she  answered.  "I  was 
going  to  make  biscuits  anyway,  and  I  can 
make  a  few  extra  just  as  well."  She 
did  not  ask  him  why  he  wanted  the  boys 
to  supper;  but  she  knew  he  was  working 
out  some  bright  idea  of  his  own,  and, 
mother-like,  was  ready  to  help,  while  she 
watched  him  curiously.  Soon  after  she 
heard  him  sawing  in  the  woodshed.  Then 
he  came  to  ask  for  some  red  paint. 

The  boys  came  at  four  o'oclock,  accord- 
ing to  Tom's  invitation.  There  were  four 
of  them  besides  Tom. 

Mrs.  Green  looked  out  of  the  kitchen 
w  indow  and  saw  Tom  taking  them  toward 
Pike  Meadow.  Over  on  the  west  side  of 
the  meadow  she  could  see  some  bright 
object  standing  on  the  stone  wall,  but  she 
could  not  tell  what  it  was.  Then  she 
saw  the  boys  stoop  and  fill  their  pockets 
with  stones.  Then  they  formed  in  line 
and  took  turns  throwing  the  stones  at 
the  object  on  the  other  side.  They  kept 
their  shot  flying,  litle  by  little  moving 
nearer  heir  target.  Meanwhile  the  farm- 
er's wife  baked  her  delicious  biscuits,  and 
laughed  to  herself. 

At  six  o'clock  the  five  young  slingers 
came  trooping  in  to  supper,  hot  and 
hungry. 

"That  was  a  fine  target,  Tom,"  said 
one  of-  his  admirers.  "Where  did  you 
get  it?" 

"Made  it,"  said  Tom,  promptly.  "Had 
some  paint  left  over  from  the  boat,  you 
know." 

While  they  were  eating,  Mr.  Green 
came  home  unexpectedly.  He  spoke 
kindly  to  them  all.  Then,  turning  to 
Tom,  he  said,  "Did  you  pick  the  stones 
out  of  the  meadow  this  afternoon,  as  I 
told  you,  and  throw  them  on  the  west 
side,  Thomas?" 

"Yes,  sir,  we  did,"  said  Tom,  demurely, 
while  the  other  boys,  seeing  through  the 
joke  for  the  first  time,  fairly  shouted. — 
Harper's  Young  People. 


Soap  Bubble  Fun. 


A  good  deal  of  fun  at  a  bubble  party 
may  be  secured  by  asking  a  novice  to 
place  a  bubble  upon  a  flower.  He  will 
make  attempts,  but  without  success.  Then 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  will  do  it 
with  ease — his  flower  having  been  first 
secretely  smeared  with  soap  solution, 
which  provides  a  "foothold,"  so  to  speak, 
for  the  bubble. 

To  blow  bubbles  with  a  funnel  calls  for 
a  little  practice,  but  the  knack  is  well 
worth  acquiring,  as  it  opens  up  a  wide 
range  of  possibility.  One  may  wish  to 
blow  a  bubble  over  a  flower  or  a  small 
ornament. 

Begin  by  placing  the  object  upon  the 
sheet  of  soapy  glass  or  in  a  shallow  saucer 
containing  a  little  solution.  Over  the 
object  put  a  funnel  of  suitable  size  and 
start  to  blow  gently  down  the  tube,  the 


while  you  cautiously  raise  the  funnel. 

Continue  to  blow  until  a  sufficiently 
large  bubble  is  formed,  then  disentangle 
it  from  the  funnel  by  turning  the  latter 
carefully  at  right  angles,  the  finger  be- 
ing applied  meanwhile  to  the  opening  of 
the  tube. 

In  like  manner  a  bubble  may  be  blown 
over  a  little  pinwheel  made  from  paper, 
a  small  cork  being  used  as  a  support. 
The  wheel  may  be  set  in  rapid  motion 
by  a  current  of  air  blown  through  the 
ever  useful  straw,  the  bubble  increasing 
in  size  as  long  as  the  wheel  is  kept  spin- 
ning. 


land  that  is  not  put  back  with  interest, 
and  the  land  should  be  as  good  or  better 
many  years  from  now  as  at  present, 
though  the  trees  will,  of  course,  finally 
wear  out.  It  enables  a  man  to  keep  busy, 
but  not  too  busy,  and  by  doing  all  of  his 
own  work  except  the  picking  to  steer  clear 
of  labor  troubles. 

All  parts  of  the  work,  except  the  prun- 
',  ing,  of  which  the  owner  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  'n 
that  climate,  apparently  are  done  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  returns  more  than 
justify  all  expense  and  care. 


THE  CARE  OF  AN  ORANGE 
GROVE. 


(Continued  From  Page  629.) 

that  on  well  leveled  land  on  the  place  a 
half  hour  or  so  night  and  morning  is 
sufficient  to  go  over  the  ground,  while  on 
a  part  of  the  grove  that  has  not  been  so 
well  leveled  it  is  necessary  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours,  looking  after  the  checks  each 
time,  and  then  not  as  even  a  distribution 
of  water  is  made  as  would  be  desired. 

The  pump  is  kept  going  most  of  the 
time,  in  order  to  give  the  trees  a  full 
supply  of  moisture,  and  the  water  is 
brought  as  close  to  the  trees  as  possible, 
as  the  better  the  moisture  conditions,  the 
earlier  the  fruit  and  the  better  the  quality. 

Covek  Crops  and  Pruning. — The  vetch 
is  generally  planted  about  the  first  of 
September,  which  stops  cultivation  for 
the  time  being,  though  irrigation  goes  on 
as  usual.  Sixty  pounds  of  seed,  costing 
about  3%  cents  a  pound,  is  used,  and 
is  drilled  in.  For  the  sake  of  persons  who 
have  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  growth 
of  vetch,  it  can  be  said  that  this  was  so 
thick  this  spring,  as  seen  by  the  writer, 
that  it  seemed  difficult  to  make  a  thor- 
ough job  of  plowing  it  under. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  this 
is  due  to  the  liberal  fertilization,  as  it 
gives  the  plants  a  good  start  and  enables 
them  to  make  the  best  of  its  time.  Thus 
the  fertilizer  is  not  only  of  value  for  the 
plant  food  it  gives  to  the  trees,  but  for 
the  large  amount  of  humus  and  nitrogen 
that  it  provides  indirectly  by  making  the 
vetch  grow  so  vigorously. 

About  the  only  pruning  that  is  done  is 
to  thin  out  the  center  of  the  trees  a  little, 
so  that  the  leaves  will  not  make  such  a 
dense  wall  as  is  formed  when  the  trees  are 
left  to  themselves,  and  a  little  light  is  also 
let  in  occasionally  from  above.  Heavier 
and  more  expensive  pruning,  such  as  has 
been  done  by  a  few  other  successful  grow- 
ers in  the  district,  has  not  been  practiced, 
although  more  wood  is  taken  out  than  on 
the  average  grove  in  the  county.  Both 
pruning  and  suckering  are  done  so  quickly 
that  very  little  labor  is  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  care  given,  the  navels 
have  been  producing  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  loose  boxes  to  the  tree,  and  the  valen- 
cias  about  one-third  as  much  again. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  navels  are  gotten 
off  at  the  first  picking,  although  the  grove 
is  out  in  the  valley  and  not  in  the  earliest 
location,  in  time  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market,  and  the  rest  in  two  later  pickings. 

The  cost  of  the  picking  is  the  only  ex- 
pense incurred  for  labor  on  the  place,  and 
this  is  done  for  four  cents  a  box.  Other 
main  expenses  are  for  fertilizer,  vetch 
seed,  electricity  for  pumping,  food  for  the 
horses,  and  incidentals,  which  means  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween gross  and  net  profits. 

By  this  system  nothing  is  taken  off  the 


GERMFOE 

The  most  effective  Lice  Killer  and 
Germicide  made,  and  the  cheapest,  too. 
It  is  not  a  "Cure  All,"  but  is  adapted 
to  many  different  uses.  Kills  '  Germs 
and  Parasites  of  all  kinds.  Kills  Lice, 
Mites,  etc.,  on  Poultry  and  Stock.  Cures 
Chicken  Cholera  and  Roup.  Heals  Cuts 
and  Wounds.  And  a  positive  disinfec- 
tant— prevents  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

Before  using,  GERMFOE  must  be 
diluted  with  50  to  100  parts  water  to 
one  part  GERMFOE.  You  can't  afford 
not  to  spray  it  about  everywhere  for 
the  most  thorough  sanitation. 

Quart  can,  50c;  2-qt.,  75c;  1-gal., 
$1.25;  5-gal.,  $5.00.  Freight  paid  200 
miles  on  1  gallon,  and  500  miles  on  5 
gallons.  Write  for  price  of  larger 
quantity,  delivered  your  freight  sta- 
tion for  dipping  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
11(5-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and 
Poultry  Supplies. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


Walnut  Budding 

New  and  successful  process.  After  mucli 
practice  and  study  I  have  made  the  bud- 
ding of  Walnuts  an  entire  success.  By  my 
process  trees  can  be  headed  first  season. 
Full  particulars  and  natural  cut  showing 
exact  method  furnished  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

W.  A.  BARNETT,  Vacavlile,  Cal. 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  5,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  principal  trade  requirements  seem 
to  have  been  filled,  and  trading  has  been 
rather  quiet  all  along  the  Coast.  Hold- 
ers show  more  anxiety  to  sell  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  lower  prices  are 
quoted  for  all  grades.  The  reduction  has 
brought  out  a  litle  more  movement  in 
the  last  few  days. 

California  Club   $1.75  @1.80 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.80  @1.85 

Northern  Club    1.75  @1.80 

Northern  Bluestem    1.80  @1.85 

Northern  Red    1.80  @>1.82>_. 

BARLEY. 

While  high  prices  have  been  quoted  on 
the  Exchange,  due  to  speculative  opera- 
tions, the  jobbing  market  has  not  been 
much  affected.  The  close  of  the  May  trad- 
ing brought  an  easier  feeling,  and  offer- 
ings have  increased.  Prices  are  accord- 
ingly lower,  and  the  market  is  rather 
weak  at  the  decline.  The  December  op- 
tion also  is  weak.  Some  new  grain  has 
appeared,  being  offered  here  at  $1.65. 
Crop  reports  from  different  sections  vary, 
but  some  of  the  more  important  districts 
will  have  a  good  crop. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.75  @1.S0 

Common  Feed    1.65  @1.75 

OATS. 

Oats  are  not  affected  by  the  decline  in 
other  grains,  offerings  being  only  mod- 
erate, and  prices  are  steady  as  last  quoted. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.95  @2.00 

Black   Nominal 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  unchanged.  California 
yellow  is  lower  but  firm  as  now  quoted, 
offerings  being  light. 

Cal.  Yellow   $2.00  @2.15 

Eastern  Yellow    2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  no  particular  demand  at  pres 
ent,  and  values  are  entirely  nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

All  prices  stand  as  last  quoted,  and 
there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  general 
situation.  Whites  still  show  an  upward 
tendency,  and  there  is  a  very  fair  demand 
for  all  descriptions,  recent  reductions  in 
some  lines  having  stimulated  trade  a  lit- 
tle. Blackeyes  are  stronger,  with  some 
prospect  of  higher  prices,  but  limas,  pinks, 
and  red  beans  are  still  easy.  The  lima 
bean  growers  have  about  completed  their 
new  selling  plan.  According  to  a  New 
York  report,  limas  for  September  ship 
ment  have  been  offered  at  $4.90,  and  sales 
of  several  cars  have  been  confirmed  at 
this  price,  which  is  considered  compara- 
tively low. 

Bay os,  per  ctl  $3.35  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.65 

Cranberry  Beans    4.35  @4.50 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.90  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.35  @4.50 

Large  Hhites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas    5.65  @5.75 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  prices,  most 
varieties  being  entirely  nominal,  and  there 
is  not  much  demand  for  anything. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3y2@  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  show  no  change,  but  with  grain 
declining  the  market  is  not  very  firm,  and 
buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. ..  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  not  increased  materially, 
but  are  fully  ample  for  the  current  de- 
mand, which  has  been  curtailed  by  the 
high  prices.  Present  conditions  indicate 
a  light  demand  throughout  the  summer, 
as  city  consumers  do  not  like  to  buy  at 
present  values,  and  the  new  crop  will 
probably  be  held  higher  than  usual.  Deal- 
ers also  are  inclined  to  limit  their  buy- 
ing during  the  harvest  season,  looking  for 
easier  prices  in  the  fall.  So  far  no  prices 
have  been  established  for  the  new  crop 
hay,  and  very  few  purchases  have  been 
made  for  shipment  to  San  Francisco,  the 
prices  asked  in  most  districts  being  above 
the  present  local  quotations.  Crops  show 
a  very  spotted  condition,  and  crops  are 
below  normal  in  some  important  produc- 
ing districts  tributary  to  this  market,  but 
other  sections  have  exceptionally  good 
crops,  the  damage  by  the  late  rain  being 
less  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Dealers 
are  confident  that  there  will  be  enough 
hay  for  the  season's  requirements. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.50®21.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.50@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00®  16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@19.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00®19.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00®  16.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    10.00(512.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  bailey  has  followed  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  raw  grain,  but  other 
lines  of  feed  are  steady  at  former  values, 
with  a  moderately  active  demand  for 
most  descriptions. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00®  20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50®45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.00®28.00 

Cracked  Corn    45.00@47.50 

Middlings    36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    37.00@38.00 

Rolled  Oats   41.50 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Australian  onions  are  still  in  the  mar- 
ket, prices  being  steadily  held.  Reds  are 
being  shipped  out  of  the  river  district 
in  steadily  increasing  quantities,  and  ar- 
rivals here  are  more  than  the  market 
can  readily  absorb.  Prices  are  a  little 
lower  and  weak  as  quoted.  Green  onions 
are  a  little  higher.  Arrivals  of  aspara- 
gus are  still  heavy,  and  as  much  of  the 
stock  is  in  poor  condition,  owing  to  the 
hot  weather,  prices  are  a  little  lower. 
Good  stock,  however,  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  full  figures,  and  the  canners  are 
still  buying  heavily  at  the  inside  price. 
Green  peas  are  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  asparagus,  with  the  canners  buy- 
ing freely  at  lower  prices,  though  some 
choice  stock  brings  a  premium.  Rhubarb 
is  a  little  lower,  but  steady  as  quoted, 
with  only  moderate  supplies.  String 
beans  are  not  arriving  very  freely  at 
the  moment,  and  prices  are  pretty  well 
held.  A  few  green  lima  beans  have  ar- 
rived, selling  as  high  as  25c  per  pound. 
Southern  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
still  scarce,  and  both  are  quoted  higher, 
while  peppers  are  rather  easy.  A  little 
eggplant  and  okra  is  coming  in,  but  hard- 
ly enough  to  quote  as  yet.  Choice  green 
corn  and  summer  squash  are  in  strong 
demand  and  higher. 
Onions- 
Australian   $  5.00@  5.50 

Red,  sack    50@  65c 

Green,  box    50c@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3®  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   2.00®  2.25 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.75@  2.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   4@  10c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00@  1.25 

Asparagus,   box    50c@  1.25 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.00®  1.25 

String  Beans,  lb   5@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   75@  90c 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   50@  60c 

POTATOES. 
New  potatoes  are  beginning  to  arrive 
a  little  more  freely,  and  current  needs 
are  fairly  well  supplied.  Whites  will  no 
longer  bring  over  $2.50,  and  Early  Rose 
are  considerably  lower.  Old  stock,  how- 
ever, is  scarce  and  firmly  held,  with  Ore- 
gon goods  bringing  an  advance. 

Oregon,  ctl  $  1.75@  2.00 

River  Whites    1.50@  1.75 

Lompoc  Burbanks    2.25@  2.50 

New  Potatoes — 


White   2.00@  2.50 

Early  Rose    1.50@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Local  trading  has  been  rather  light 
this  week,  but  with  moderate  arrivals  of 
Eastern  stock  the  market  for  attractive 
chickens  is  a  little  firmer.  Small  hens 
are  plentiful  and  lower,  and  old  roosters 
still  drag,  but  young  roosters  and  fryers 
are  doing  a  little  better.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   13    @14  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10  c 

Young  Roosters    21  C 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

The  shipping  demand  continues  active, 
the  movement  now  being  mostly  to  the 
south.  Arrivals  are  large,  however,  and 
prices  slightly  lower,  but  firm  as  now 
quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...26V-  26V>  26     26     26  26 

Firsts   26     26     25 V>  25>4  25V2  25M> 

EGGS. 

Seconds  are  still  weak.  The  only 
change  is  a  slight  advance  in  extras,  ar- 
rivals of  which  have  been  falling  off  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  a  little  more  firm- 
ness is  anticipated. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  21     21     21      21     21  21% 

Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  18 

Seconds  ...15     15     15      15     15  15 
Selected 

Pullets.. 17      17      17     17      17  17 
CHEESE. 

Y.  A.'s  are  fractionally  lower,  but  flats 
are  firm  at  an  advance,  and  the  inside 
price  of  Monterey  cheese  is  also  a  little 
higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  er  lb          14  c 

Firsts    13K.C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15M>@16  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  variety  of  fruits  offered  continues 
to  increase,  but  cherries  are  now  the 
principal  ieature,  arrivals  being  very- 
large.  The  demand,  however,  is  strong, 
the  local  trade  being  helped  out-  by  a 
good  shipping  business.  Some  cherries 
have  been  injured  by  the  recent  hot 
spell,  but  comparatively  litle  undesirable 
stock  is  received,  and  the  canners  are 
taking  a  good  part  of  the  arrivals  of 
Royal  Anns  and  whites.  Prices  are  well 
maintained,  packed  stock  being  a  little 
higher  than  last  week,  while  Royal  Anns 
in  bulk  bring  as  high  as  8c.  Apricots 
are  considerably  lower,  those  from  near- 
by points  having  the  preference  over 
southern  stock.  Peaches  are  still  rather 
scarce  and  bring  good  prices.  Some 
plums  are  coming  in,  and  a  few  boxes 
of  green  apples.  Southern  cantaloupes 
continue  to  bring  good  prices.  Logan- 
berries are  more  plentiful,  but  other  ber- 
ries are  rather  scarce,  and  bring  higher 
prices  than  last  week,  the  demand  being 
active  for  everything  but  strawberries. 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  $  3.50@  4.00 

Strawberries — 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50@  7.00 

Raspberries,  crate    1.75@  2.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   6@  10c 

Loganberries,  chest    7.00®  9.00 

Blackberries,  crate   1.50®  2.00 

Currants,  drawer    1.00®  1.25 

Apples,  box    50c@  1.25 

Cherries,  drawer    40c@  1.00 

do    bulk,  per  lb   2®  8c 

Apricots,  crate    1.00®  2.00 

Peaches,  crate    2.00®  2.25 


Dried  Fruits, 

Packers  have  made  no  change  in  their 
offers,  either  for  spot  or  future  goods. 
The  only  feature  in  the  spot  market  is 
the  increasing  firmness  of  prunes,  which 
are  finding  more  demand  through  the 
East,  and  have  recently  had  some  large 
inquiries  from  Europe.  Other  old  crop 
goods  are  almost  entirely  neglected,  al- 
though there  is  some  buying  of  raisins. 
Future  prunes  also  receive  a  fair  amount 
of  attention,  as  there  are  indications  of 
a  short  crop  in  many  important  produc- 


ing districts.  The  Eastern  trade  seems 
a  little  slow  to  take  hold  of  other  new 
crop  goods,  though  packers  find  a  fair  in- 
quiry for  nearly  everything,  and  are  mak 
ing  many  contracts  with  growers  on  the 
basis  of  present  quotations.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "Eu- 
rope is  reported  to  be  making  inquiries 
for  apricots  to  be  shipped  immediately 
from  New  York,  but  does  not  seem  to 
want  any  very  large  quantities.  The 
local  demand  for  apricots  on  the  spot  is 
slow,  and  no  orders  seem  to  be  going  out 
from  here  to  the  Coast  for  future  ship 
ments  out  of  the  new  crop.  According 
to  some  Coast  authorities,  the  tendency 
of  prices  on  new  crop  is  toward  a  lower 
basis.  There  is  also  a  waiting  market 
for  future  peaches.  Buyers  think  prices 
will  be  lower,  since  the  crop  promises  to 
be  large,  and  are  in  no  hurry  to  antici- 
pate their  requirements.  In  neither 
peaches  or  apricots  on  the  spot  is  there 
anything  more  than  a  light  jobbing  trade 
at  present.  Nothing  is  being  done  in  Cali- 
fornia raisins  on  the  spot  aside  from  the 
small  hand-to-mouth  buying  against  im- 
mediate requirements.  Offerings  of  new 
crop  for  October  shipment  on  the  basis 
of  6c  f.  o.  b.  Coast  for  fancy  seeded  in 
one-pound  cartons  do  not  seem  to  inter- 
est buyers  here." 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    6^.@  7  c 

Apricots    8    @9  c 

Figs    2    @  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    @  6M..C 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4V4c 

Pears    5    @  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5%@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8M;C 

Peaches,  per  lb   5  c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4V4c 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    3  c 

Sultanas    3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  market  is  a  little  higher  on  good 
oranges  than  last  week,  but  still  prices 
are  too  low  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Poor  stock  is  said  to  be  the  cause  in 
greater  part. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  on  Monday. 
June  3rd.  prices  varied  greatly,  but  the 
best  grades  commanded  a  better  price 
than  last  week.  For  instance,  at  New 
York  one  car  of  fancy  fruit  averaged  $4 
per  box,  while  most  of  the  60  cars  sold 
ranged  from  $1.35  to  $3.45,  with  perhaps 
more  selling  below  $2.25  per  box  than 
above  that  figure.  At  Philadelphia  prices 
ranged  from  $1.60  to  $2.35  for  navels.  No 
Florida  oranges  were  offered.  Shipments 
have  been  going  forward  at  the  rate  of 
about  170  cars  of  oranges  and  50  of  lem- 
ons daily,  and  still  there  is  a  consid 
erable  quantity  of  navels  on  hand,  and 
the  Valencia  season  is  opening,  which  may 
weaken  the  market  for  the  latter. 

Lemons  are  being  held  firmly  and  about 
$3  to  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  is  asked  for  good 
stock.  In  the  Eastern  markets  poorer 
grades  have  been  selling  for  about  $2  to 
$3.50  per  box.  As  soon  as  the  hot  weather 
opens  in  the  East  the  lemon  market  will 
strengthen  materially. 

The  demand  in  San  Francisco  has  been 
very  heavy  for  the  last  week,  owing  to 
the  warm  weather,  and  business  contin- 
ues fairly  active.  Arrivals  have  been 
heavy,  but  there  is  little  surplus  on  hand, 
and  prices  for  navel  oranges  are  higher. 
Fancy  grapefruit  is  a  little  lower,  lemons 
being  unchanged. 

Oranges:  Navels,  fancy   $  2.50@  2.75 

Choice    1.75@  2.25 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50®  4.00 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Choice   2.50®  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops.  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  spot  mar- 
ket, and  new  crop  almond  prices  have  not 
been  established,  though  some  offers  are 
being  made,  13c  having  been  offered  for 
Nonpareils  at  Lodi.  A  large  crop  in  most 
districts  seems  well  assured,  and  dealers 
look  for  lower  prices  than  last  season. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18',£c 

I  X  L    17VJc 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16M.-C 

Drakes    14M.C 

Languedoc    14'l.c 
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Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12V>c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16M;C 

HOXEY. 

The  first  new  extracted  honey  was  re- 
ceived by  a  local  dealer  this  week,  and 
is  held  at  about  9c.  Comb  is  still  nom- 
inal, and  old  stock  moves  slowly,  though 
it  will  be  a  week  or  two  before  much 
new  honey  is  received.  From  latest  re- 
ports the  production  is  very  short,  and 
the  hot  weather  is  said  to  have  done  con- 
siderable damage. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  water  white   9  c 

Amber    7    @  9  c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  movement  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  inferior  offerings  are  almost 
entirely  neglected.    Prices  stand  as  be- 
fore. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  no  new  feature  to  the  spot 
market,  little  stock  being  left  in  grow- 
ers' hands  in  California.  The  crop  out- 
look is  rather  favorable,  and  prices  for 
1912  hops  are  inclined  to  easiness.  There 
is  not  much  business  at  present,  but  some 
sales  are  reported  around  25c. 

1911  crop   35@42  c 

1912  crop   25@27y2c 


Live  Stock. 

While  grass-fed  cattle  are  still  arriv- 
ing freely,  prices  are  well  maintained, 
both  on  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef.  Hogs 
and  sheep  are  a  little  higher,  many  sheep 
having  been  shipped  out  of  the  State  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6  c 

No.  2   5i/4@  5Y2C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5  c 

No.  2    4V,@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2i/2®  3y2c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6i{.c 

Medium    5Va@  6  c 

Heavy   4%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavv   7Lic 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7i/2c 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....  5  c 

Ewes    4M>c 

Lambs    514®  5M>c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10V2c 

Cows    9    @  9ioC 

Heifers    9i2@10  c 

Veal,  large   11  @llV>c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8V.@  9M>c 

Ewes   8    @  8V2C 

Spring  Lambs   11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

The  market  continues  very  active,  and 
prices  tend  upward,  in  sympathy  with 
Eastern  conditions.  Leading  dealers  look 
for  unusually  high  prices  the  rest  of-  the 
year. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12%c 

Medium    12  c 

Light  Steers,  under  4S  lbs.  11%C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12'  •(■ 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  ll%c 

Kip    14  c 

Veal    18  c 

Calf    18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    19Vo @20i/oc 

Dry  Bulls    17%c 

Drv  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30®  50c 
Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  but  things  have 
now  quieted  down  somewhat,  the  princi- 
pal clips  having  been  sold.  Prices  are 
fairly  firm,  remaining  as  last  quoted. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  ®12V2c 

7  months    10    ®14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y2c 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @H  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

This  week's  sales  included  large  lots  of 


drafters,  some  heavy  stock  from  northern 
California  and  some  from  Utah,  besides 
a  fair  offering  of  buggy  horses  and  quite 
a  lot  of  nondescript  and  ordinary  work 
stock.  The  latter,  as  indicated  by  condi- 
tions for  several  weeks,  was  .rather  slow 
of  sale,  but  the  drafters  found  a  very  fair 
market  at  about  the  former  range  of 
values. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  3,  1912. 

Shipments  last  week  from  California 
showed  some  increase.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  rainstorm  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  preceding  had  damaged 
so  much  of  the  early  varieties  of  cherries, 
the  movement  would  have  been  much 
heavier.  The  markets  have  absorbed  the 
offerings  to  very  good  advantage  where 
the  fruit  arrived  in  good  condition,  but 
considerable  of  the  stock  showed  weak- 
ness, hence  the  prices  were  not  as  high 
as  they  have  been. 

The  Royal  Anns  are  now  going  forward 
in  fairly  liberal  quantities  from  the  Sac- 
ramento river  district,  also  from  Vaca- 
ville.  Placer  county  will  be  shipping 
quite  a  quantity  of  this  variety  this  week. 

The  Black  Oregons  should  be  ready 
about  the  middle  or  last  of  this  week, 
and  for  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
this  will  be  the  principal  variety  of  black 
cherries  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

San  Jose  will  be  shipping  Tartarians 
for  several  weeks,  unless  it  should  prove 
that  the  rain  has  damaged  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  not  suitable  for 
Eastern  shipment. 

Where  cherries  have  arrived  In  the 
Eastern  markets  in  good  condition  and 
good  size,  they  have  brought  good  prices. 
On  account  of  the  crop  being  considerably 
larger  than  last  year,  the  prices  will  not 
average  up  as  high  as  last  season,  but 
we  think  when  the  crop  is  all  marketed 
it  will  be  found  that  the  general  'average 
is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Georgia  has  commenced  the  shipment 
of  peaches.  The  first  car  was  sold  in  New 
York  City  on  Friday,  May  31st,  prices 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  carrier.  We 
are  advised  that  the  Elbertas  will  start 
from  Georgia  early  in  July.  There  has 
been  considerable  damage  to  the  Georgia 
crop  since  the  last  report,  on  account  of 
heavy  rains  in  the  peach  districts.  The 
June  "drop"  has  also  been  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  feared  by  some  of  the  growers 
that  the  brown  rot,  a  serious  infection 
to  peaches,  will  develop  as  a  result  of 
the  wet  and  unfavorable  weather.  One 
of  the  largest  operators  in  peaches  has 
made  a  thorough  tour  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  reports  that,  in  his  estima- 
tion, the  crop  will  not  exceed  4,000  car- 
loads, as  against  the  early  estimate  of 
6,000  to  7,000  cars.  In  the  season  of 
1910  there  were  shipped  from  Georgia 
6,500  cars,  in  1911,  on  account  of  the 
short  crop,  only  875  carloads  went  for- 
ward. Texas  still  reports  a  good  crop 
of  peaches.  From  Maryland  there  comes 
advices  to  the  effect  that  they  expect  half 
a  crop,  but  the  movement  will  be  some- 
what late.  Conditions  in  New  York  State 
are  better  than  were  expected  earlier  in 
the  season,  but  the  crop  will  be  from  a 
week  to  ten  days  late.  It  is  expected 
there  will  be  a  heavy  movement  of  pears, 
plums,  and  peaches  from  New  York  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  and  grapes 
during  the  month  of  October.  The  situa- 
tion in  New  Jersey  on  the  peach  crop 
remains  unchanged. 

The  warm  weather  experienced  during 
the  past  few  days  will  result  in  the  fruit 
ripening  much  more  rapidly.  It  is  al- 
ready reported  that  the  early  apricots  in 
the  Winters  section  are  dropping.  The 
rain  also  did  some  damage  to  the  seed- 
ling apricots,  the  fruit  cracking  and  be- 
coming unfit  for  shipment  to  any  distance. 
There  will  be  quite  a  movement  in  apri- 
cots, however,  about  the  latter  part  of 
this  week. 

Peaches  also  should  begin  to  move  in 
the  next  ten  days.  There  have  been  a 
few  boxes  picked,  but  these  were  imma- 
ture. Everything  points  to  a  good  move- 
ment, of  fruit  throughout  the  month  of 


June,  if  the  weather  continues  favorable. 
The  first  seedling  apricots  reached  the 
Eastern  markets  this  week.  Two  crates 
from  Winters,  shipped  by  Henry  Brinck 
&  Son,  sold  in  Chicago  on  May  28th  at 
$3.60  per  crate. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  for  the 
week  were  as  follows: 

Minneapolis  —  Chapman,  $1.70@2.10; 
Rockport,  $1.10@1.55;  Tartarian,  55c@ 
$2.05;  Governor  Wood,  $1.55;  Purple 
Guigne,  $1.75;  Knights  Early,  $1.80;  Big- 
arreau,  $2;  Advance,  $1.15@1.30. 

Chicago  —  Black  Tartarian,  63c@$2.90; 
Knights  Early  Black,  $1.05@1.85;  Chap- 
man, $1.15@2.80;  Purple  Guigne,  $1.60; 
Rockport,  90c@1.50;  Advance,  $1.20@1.70; 
Belle  d'Orleans,  $1.40@1.45;  Burbank, 
$1.30@2.75;  Governor  Wood,  $1.15@1.65; 
Oxheart,  $1.42©  1.85;  Bigarreau,  $1@1.85; 
Royal  Ann,  $1.35@2.50;  Centennial,  $2.65; 
Republican,  $1.50;  Apricots,  $3.10®3.60. 

New  York— Tartarian,  90c@$4.87i/. ;  Ad- 
vance, $1.29@1.60;  Chapman,  $1.88@2.36; 
Purple  Guigne,  $1.57@1.90;  Knights  Early, 
$1.05@1.80  Rockport,  1.53@2.87y2 ;  Bur- 
bank.  $1.40@2.45;  Centennial,  $2.77® 
3.12%;  Roval  Ann,  $2.55@3.68;  B.  Heart, 
$1.60@2.05;  Governor  Wood,  $1.47@1.82; 
Lambert,  $2.25;  Bigarreau,  $2.13;  Apri- 
cots, $2.37%. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  1  %c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE}  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  service  Jersey 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  from  prize-winners 
and  big  producers.  Unregistered  Jersey 
bull  calves  at  $25  each,  from  registered 
sires  and  choice  Jersey  cows;  dairymen's 
opportunity. 

70  acres  choicest  Mokelunme  river  bot- 
tom land,  will  produce  5  crops  alfalfa 
without  irrigation;  improvements,  2  large 
stock  barns,  house,  skimming  station, 
sheds,  Bartlett  pear  orchard. 

Gaited,  saddle,  driving  and  business 
horses. 

A  licensed  imported  German  coach  stal- 
lion. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Kentucky  saddle  stallion; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever 
brought  to  the  coast;  sired  by  the  famous 
Rex  Rose;  horse  has  7  gaits  and  is  "high 
schooled";  very  showy,  but  most  tractable, 
and  considered  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 
Can  be  seen  at  Dexter  Prince  Stables, 
Baker  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Eight  acres  good  silt  soil;  2  acres  leveled 
and  checked  for  alfalfa,  rest  suitable  for 
fruits  or  trucking;  small  plastered  house, 
good  barn  and  10-inch  well;  located  two 
miles  west  of  Willows;  price  $1600.  Ad- 
dress Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  162. 

A  NOTED  JERSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers,  herd  bull, 
heifers  and  bull  calves,  of  Golden  Fern, 
Sultane  and  St.  Lambert  blood.  None  bet- 
ter. Address  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— CAPRI  FIGS;  prolific  crop 
for  fertilizing  Calimyrna  figs.  Put  in  your 
order  now.  $1.00  a  hundred.  Address  W. 
C.  COOK,  Ohiyest  Ranch,  Clovis,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  Nursery,  with  complete 
nursery  stock,  in  Sonoma  county.  Inquire 
or  write  to  Pacilic  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  pigeons,  Maltese  hen 
and  Homer  pigeons,  all  mated  pairs. 
Misses  Schmidt,  Salinas,  Cal,  P.  O.  Box  661. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STRAYED  from  Terra  Bella,  Tulare 
county,  one  black  mare  branded  "C.  H.," 
and  bay  horse,  both  old.  If  you  have  seen 
them  since  May  23rd  kindly  notify  George 
E.  Lockwood,  Terra  Bella,  Tulare  county. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Main  949.  Home  2620 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


have  proven  "THE 
BEST  BY  TEST' 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FEKM 
write  to 

BANK- 

MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

987  Monadnock  BIdg. 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

V  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTEXTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon, 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning. 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  in  use  by  the  foremost 
nnd  most  extensive  fruit  growing  In- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  <!x!t'/i,  OOO  pages,  bound  in 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 


PRICK,  CARRI  AGK  I'll  I'll'  A  ID,  tf3  THE 
COPY. 
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Did  You  Ever  Ride  a  Bicycle  that  had  a  Punctured  Tire  ? 

Do  You  Remember  how  Much  Harder  it  was  to  Propel? 

There  is  the  same  proportionate  difference  in  power  required  on  wagons  with  or  without  springs,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  is  because  of  the  springs  that  we 
can  claim  The  Spring-Bolster  Wagon  is  the  lightest  running,  easiest  riding  wagon  made. 


IT'S  FREE.    WANT  ONE? 


Patented 


There  are  other  reasons  why  this  wagon  is  the  one  YOU  want: 
1st — The  bed  is  NO  HIGHER  than  on  an  ordinary  gear  without  springs. 

2nd — No  hold-down  irons  are  needed.    The  standards  have  holes  for  bolting  directly  into  the  bed  springers. 

3rd — The  springs,  by  means  of  our  equalizing  device,  act  at  all  times,  empty  bed,  half  load,  or  full  load — it  makes  no  difference 
4th — Price  is  about  the  same  as  on  an  ordinary  gear  without  springs. 

5th — The  springs  act  as  a  cushion,  saving  the  gear  and  wheels  from  jolts  and  strains  on  rough  roads,  over  car  tracks  etc 
6th — Springs  prevent  wrenching  or  racking  bed  on  uneven  road. 

7th— An  all-steel  gear,  assembled  with  hot  driven  rivets;  it  won't  warp,  shrink,  split  or  crack;  no  clips  or  bolts  to  cut  away  the  a\le-stock-  and  von  t»ir» 
of  getting  a  cross-grained  or  knotty  piece  carefully  painted  over.  '      u  you  ulKe 


inch  rear  wheels.    It  has  3  %"  skeins  and  we 


no  chances 

8th — Springs  make  any  wagon  run  lighter  and  last  longer 

This  wagon  is  made  in  standard  track  (5  feet),  standard  width  of  bolster   (44"),  regular  36"  front  and  44 
guarantee  3  tons  capacity.    We  furnish  either  wood  wheels  as  shown,  or  special  steel  wheels  if  desired. 
Write  for  booklet  describing  tlilM  wagon. 

FRESNO  IMPLEMENT  CO.      Box  416      Fresno,  Cal. 


THE   "BENICIA  HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Dlsc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  wU) 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^TAl? 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "TIrit"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined I, ii  nip. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Basle  Brand  Flori  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Renneryi  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:   (!24  California  ML  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6636. 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  elect rlc-ilrlven  Irrigation  pump 
will  ralne  more  water  with  a  kIm'K 

»  "I    <>f    ponrr    thnn    any  oilier 

type  of  pump. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric-driven 
centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most 
efficient  pumps  of  the  kind  made. 
They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one  horse-power  up. 
Special  pumps  for  special  conditions. 
Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
v 

I,o*  Anseles,  212  No.  Lom  Anselea  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented   1012  Automatic  Water  Balance 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Frnlta,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9%,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Vol.  LXXXIII.    No.  24. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


How  a  Blacksmith  Made  Good 
in  Farming. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.] 

After  working  as  a  blacksmith  for  twenty-three  years,  Charles  A.  Vest- 
ner  managed  to  have  $2,100.  Becoming  tired  of  the  hard  grind  at  his 
trade  and  feeling  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  provide  for  the  future,  he  de- 
cided to  put  his  savings  into  a  farm  in  Glenn  county,  California.  Al- 
though without  practical  farming  experience  at  the  start,  he  has  made 
such  headway  in  four  years  that  he  now  has  a  clear  income  of  more  than 
.$3,500  annually,  in  addition  to  a  good  living  for  himself  and  family,  a 
pleasant  home,  and  a  farm,  free  from  debt,  that  is  worth  fully  $20,000. 
He  has  no  rent  to  pay  and  his  land  produces  such  an  abundance  and 
such  a  variety  of  products  that  he  is  independent  of  the  grocer  and.  the 
butcher.  Practically  everything  he  makes  is  clear  profit.  He  has  become 
known  as  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  his  vicinity  and  his  "place  is 
a  model  of  comfort- 
able independence. 

Mr.  Vestner  has 
lived  in  California 
for  twenty  -seven 
years.  He  was  at 
Orland,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Glenn 
county,  most  of  the 
time  and  had  forty 
acres  of  land  on 
Stony  creek.  The 
land  was  not  suitable 
for  farming,  how- 
ever, and  was  later 
sold  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  for  a 
gravel  pit.  Then  he 
moved  farther  south 
and  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  as  a  black- 
smith under  Hiram 
West,  who  was  one 
of  the  foremen  on 
Glenn  estate  of  47,- 
000  acres.  The  Glenn 
estate  was  then  being 

sold  piecemeal  and  one  day  in  1906,  the  blacksmith  told  the  foreman 
that  he  had  $2100  and  wanted  to  buy  about  forty  acres.  Accustomed  to 
handling  enormous  tracts,  Mr.  West  thought  forty  acres  hardly  enough 
for  a  garden  patch,  so  he  urged  Mr.  Vestner  to  take  at  least  eighty  acres. 
His  point  of  view  finally  prevailed  and  the  blacksmith  make  a  first  pay- 
ment on  148.22  acres,  both  Mr.  West  and  P.  O.  Eibe,  county  supervisor 
helping  to  make  the  selection.  Later,  part  of  the  land,  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  80  acres,  was  sold  at  a  profit,  leaving  Mr.  Vestner  with 
liT  acres,  the  size  of  his  present  holding. 

In  April,  1907,  Mr.  Vestner  put  up  a  shack,  15  by  16  feet,  and  moved  on 
his  land  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
He  also  made  a  barn  out  of  railroad  ties,  with  a  covering  of  straw  that 
served  for  a  roof.  He  had  a  few  cows,  the  separator  being  kept  in  a  small 
tent  that  was  used  for  a  creamery.  The  land  had  been  plowed  and  was  in 
summer  fallow,  as  it  had  been  used  for  grain  every  other  year,  under  the 
system  of  dry  farming  followed  by  the  ranchers.  Grain  was  sowed  and 
Mr.  Vestner  sold  his  crop  for  $365.  The  first  season  he  was  on  the  land 
he  was  successful  with  hogs  and  they  yielded  him  $1000,  but  his  cows 
went  dry  and  the  returns  from  his  dairy  amounted  to  almost  nothing  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  good  feed.  The  profits  from  his  grain  and  hogs, 
however,  were  sufficient  to  give  him  a  good  start  and  he  never  failed 


Mr.  Vestner's  Barn  of  Railroad  Ties  and  Straw 


since  that  time  to  obtain  large  returns  from  his  land.  The  Vestner  ranch 
is  now  one  of  the  brightest  spots  on  the  Jacinto  Unit,  and  is  viewed  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  visit  the  project  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Irrigation  Company,  which  supplies  the  water  used  on  the  place.  In  front 
of  the  house  are  the  garden,  the  family  orchard  and  the  vineyard.  Back 
of  these  are  the  big  barn  and  other  buildings  for  the  stock  and  chickens, 
and  beyond  these  are  the  fields,  green  with  alfalfa  and  ripening  crops. 

In  laying  out  the  place,  six  acres  was  set  aside  for  the  house,  garden, 
orchard,  barns  and  corrals.  Thirty-one  acres  is  in  alfalfa,  eight  acres  is 
planted  to  Egyptian  corn  and  beets,  eight  acres  has  been  used  for  barley 
and  fourteen  acres  was  planted  temporarily  to  barley  and  later  to 
Egyptian  corn  this  year.  The  fourteen  acres  is  prepared  for  alfalfa, 
which  is  to  be  seeded  in  the  spring. 

"The  yield  of  my  place  is  marketed  almost  entirely  as  cream,  pork, 
poultry  and  eggs,"  explained  Mr.  Vestner.  "My  cows  return  me  from  $7 
to  $8  a  month  clear  profit.  I  used  to  keep  forty-five  cows,  but  sold  down 
to  thirty,  and  am  now  planning  to  buy  more.    It  is  not  difficult  to  make 

$8  a  month  from  a 
good  cow,  if  one 
raises  his  own  feed, 
but  everything  de- 
pends on  the  quality 
of  the  herd.  A  new- 
comer would  do  well 
to  start  in  gradu- 
ally and  build  up  as 
he  gains  knowledge 
of  cows  and  of  the 
dairy  business.  It  is 
much  better  to  have 
registered  cattle; 
they  cost  more,  but 
they  form  a  good  in- 
vestment. My  herd 
is  made  up  of  Jer- 
seys, but  I  am  not 
especially  partial  to 
any  breed  and  would 
keep  Holsteins  if  I 
could  buy  them  to 
advantage.  When  I 
first  started  with 
eight  cows,  there 
were  times  when 

each  animal  would  not  yield  more  than  50  cents  a  month,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  profits  from  my  dairy  ran  up  to  $150  a  month. 

"When  I  bought  the  land  I  put  five  sows  on  the  place,  and  during 
the  first  year  I  sold  $1000  worth  of  hogs.  My  land  was  dry  farmed  tor 
a  while  and  was  nothing  but  barley  for  two  years,  all  of  the  grain  being 
fed  to  the  hogs.  There  was  no  water  on  my  place  for  irrigation  until 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company  took  hold,  so,  for  a  time, 
there  were  many  crops  that  I  could  not  plant  to  advantage.  When  we 
got  water,  I  reduced  my  holdings  and  now  am  busy  all  of  the  time, 
twenty  acres  is  enough  for  any  man  to  handle,  under  irrigation,  forty 
being  the  extreme  limit  of  what  one  individual  can  care  for.  A  lot  of 
help  is  necessary  if  one  has  more  land  than  that. 

"At  present  I  have  something  more  than  100  head  of  hogs  and  can 
turn  off  fifty  a  year  that  are  from  eight  to  nine  months  old  and  weigh 
from  175  to  200  pounds.  My  hogs  are  a  cross  between  the  Berkshire  and 
the  Poland-China. 

"There  are  about  250  chickens  on  the  place,  and  they  bring  in  from 
$30  to  $50  a  month,  according  to  the  season.  The  eggs  from  our  ranch 
have  been  sold  this  year  all  the  way  from  25  to  45  cents  a  dozen,  and  we 
have  also  had  some  birds  for  sale.  The  chickens  are  given  Egyptian  corn 

(Continued  on  Page  56S.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m . .  June  11,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

37.42 

45.48 

66 

50 

Red  BlufT  

00 

16.25 

24.79 

102 

56 

Sacramento  

00 

8.99 

2C.05 

82 

52 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

13  25 

22  21 

64 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

10.12 

16.77 

80 

44 

Fresno  

00 

7.34 

9.68 

102 

56 

Independence... 

00 

2.80 

9.53 

94 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

17.14 

20.51 

74 

48 

Los  Angeles  

00 

11.60 

15  61 

74 

54 

San  Diego  

00 

10.59 

10.01 

66 

58 

The  Week. 

A  great  deal  of  work  and  thought  has  been 
expended  upon  the  report  of  the  California  de- 
ciduous fruit  crop  which  appears  upon  another 
page  of  this  issue.  The  reader  will,  of  course, 
remember  that  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Honeywell 
makes  is  to  show  the  condition  of  the  crop  as  it 
appeared  to  scores  of  expert  observers  who  re- 
ported to  him  during  the  first  week  in  June.  It 
is  the  design  of  the  compiler  to  picture,  not  to 
prophesy.  It  is,  of  course,  early  to  tell  what  may 
come  out  of  present  appearances.  We  undertake 
to  describe  the  condition  and  to  give  all  readers 
a  foundation  to  build  upon  by  his  own  observa- 
tion. If  he  finds  later  that  his  trees  are  not  going 
to  deliver  what  they  are  now  carrying  he  may 
count  upon  the  same  condition  affecting  many 
others,  for  really  these  things  occur  very  widely. 
We  are  particularly  impressed  with  this  fact  by 
the  samples  of  dropped  fruits  which  come  with 
the  request  that  we  assign  the  cause.  They  come 
in  all  kinds  of  containers  from  a  pocket  match- 
safe  to  a  tomato  can,  and  we  have  nearly  worn 
out  one  thumb  in  cutting  them  up  to  ascertain  in- 
terior aspects.  One  observation  from  much  cut- 
ting is  that  the  fallen  fruit  has  been  generously 
pollinated,  so  that  the  blossom  has  done  its  duty 
all  right.  Why  the  tree  pushes  off  so  many  fruits 
is  therefore  not  so  easy  to  explain,  except  on  the 
ground  that  the  circulation  of  the  tree  is  not  up  to 
its  job,  for  we  never  did  take  kindly  to  the  notion 
that  sap-flow  might  be  so  strong  as  to  push  the 
fruit  off  the  twig,  just  as  you  might  kick  a  dog 
out  of  the  end  of  the  wagon.  But  we  are  not  sure 
even  about  that,  for  what  we  do  not  know  of  the 
causes  of  fruit-dropping  would  fill  a  set  of  ency- 
clopedias. What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  we 
are  apprehensive  that  many  acres  of  trees  are 
going  to  lack  force  this  year,  and  dropping  may 
be  the  result  of  it.  If  any  reader  wishes  to  argue 
from  his  own  observation  on  this  matter,  let  us 
have  it.  He  may  make  up  for  something  we  do 
not  know.  We  advise  all  to  watch  how  things  are 
going  on  the  trees  and  keep  watching  before  they 


sell  too  easy,  if  they  have  a  lot  of  really  fine  full- 
sized  fruit  coming  along.  We  hope  to  give  an- 
other report  early  in  July,  when  the  facts  may  be 
clearer  as  to  the  more  important  mid-season  and 
late  fruits,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
have  the  help  of  all  readers  who  will  send  us  their 
observations  of  the  conditions  of  their  fruit  crops 
on  July  1. 

The  Americanization  of  Canada. 

This  seems  to  be  a  real  issue  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  we  are  now  assured  that  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  claims  to  have  interested 
other  members  of  the  British  aristocracy  in  his 
favorite  plan  of  buying  and  subdividing  Canadian 
farm  land  for  settlement  by  British  farmers.  In 
this  connection  he  recently  said:  "We  want  to 
keep  Canada  for  Britain  by  sending  out  British 
immigrants.  If  we  don't  do  this,  Canada  will  be 
lost  to  the  British  Empire  within  five  or  six  years. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequences  of 
Canada  being  flooded  with  American  settlers." 
We  are  sorry  the  people  at  'ome  are  vexed  about 
this.  It  does  not  seem  to  worry  the  Canadians, 
and  we  are  not  bothering  much  about  it  either, 
but  if  the  English  are  anxious  to  save  Canada  let 
them  go  to  it.  Canada  does  not  trouble  us  nor 
vice  versa — now  that  the  reciprocity  ghost  is  laid. 
We  are  more  worried  about  Mexico  for  the  Mex- 
icans really  do  not  know  how  to  behave,  either 
to  each  other  or  to  others,  and  if  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  would  do  something  to  save  Mexico 
he  would  lay  out  a  more  picturesque  line  of  work 
— to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  Canadians  will  work 
out  their  own  destiny  all  right,  and  if  they  need 
some  Americans  to  help  them,  we  do  not  see  why 
the  really  British  should  worry.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  ought  to  be  glad  they  can  get  them  so 
easily.  Australia  is  working  out  her  destiny  and 
is  making  systematic  and  expensive  efforts  to  get 
Americans  to  help  her  do  it.  It  seems  to  be  a 
world  notion  that  Americans  are  a  great  force  for 
development  and  progress.  Canadians  are  more 
like  Americans  than  they  are  like  the  homing 
English,  and  it  has  taken  several  generations  to 
make  them  what  they  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  developed  initiative,  independence  and 
enterprise  just  as  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  to  hold  them  back  or  down  by  flooding  tin- 
country  with  submissives  from  the  old  country 
will  give  them  a  dead-weight  to  carry  which  will 
not  increase  their  loyalty  to  the  ruling  English 
classes.  Nor  will  the  submissives  themselves  be 
very  happy  about  it,  though  their  descendants  will 
doubtless  be.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland's  frantic  patriotism  is  off  the  same 
piece  as  Kipling's.  Both  can  think  only  of  Can- 
ada as  a  colony  of  transplanted  Englishmen  in 
danger  of  being  inoculated  with  something  awful 
in  form  of  an  American  disease  from  which  they 
must  be  forcibly  isolated.  The  longer  they  hold 
that  idea  and  the  more  they  act  upon  it,  the  less 
Canada  will  think  of  them.  For  Canada  knows 
her  own  spirit  and  strength,  and  knows  also  that 
the  nearest  counterpart  of  it  in  the  world  is  Amer- 
icanism. But  probably  we  are  making  too  much 
of  current  news.  We  presume  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland is  trying  to  pull  off  a  deal  in  Canadian 
lands  and  needs  the  help  of  toryism  to  do  it.  We 
advise  him  to  see  Kipling  about  writing  another 
poem.   Canada  must  be  saved ! 


In  the  Matter  of  Billions. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  many  things  which  are 
coming  to  notice  as  involving  the  principles  of 
economics  are  just  what  our  grandfathers  would 
have  denounced  as  uneconomical.  Of  course,  it 
is  the  field  of  economics  to  demonstrate  both  posi- 
tives and  negatives,  but  it  becomes  somewhat  puz- 


zling when  we  find  so  much  which  involves  true 
economic  principles  which  is  apparently  so  bad 
for  the  people.  Take  the  case  of  Rockefeller, 
whose  wealth  the  other  day  was  figured  at  nine 
hundred  millions — heaped  up  by  application  of' 
true  economic  principles,  but  so  publicly  bad  that 
the  government  dynamited  his  monopoly,  resolved 
it  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  commanded  each 
part  to  go  about  its  business  without  collusion. 
Most  people  dropped  a  tear,  no  doubt,  for  Rocke- 
feller, because  no  one  likes  to  see  a  prosperous 
business  broken  up  after  having  admired  the  skill 
which  put  it  together.  But  tears,  it  would  seem, 
would  not  mix  with  Standard  oil,  and  the  report 
soon  came  that  the  very  act  of  breaking  up  Rocke- 
feller made  him  actually  worth  a  hundred  million 
dollars  more.  It  seems  to  be  with  economics 
as  it  is  with  rainstorms:  it  normally  rains  when 
the  wind  is  in  a  rainy  quarter,  but  after  it  has 
rained  a  good  while  the  water  comes  with  all  winds 
and  from  all  corners  of  the  sky.  So  it  was  with 
Rockefeller:  he  piled  up  money  by  organization 
and  kept  on  piling  it  up,  and  it  has  now  come 
about  that  he  can  get  money  as  well  by  disorgan- 
ization as  by  organization.  We  presume  he  is 
manifesting  true  economic  principles  all  the  time 
and  is  now  working  them  so  well  that  he  can  catch 
the  millions  going  or  coming,  or  both  going  and 
coming,  as  it  appears.  Perhaps  the  science  of 
economics  can  do  something  like  that  for  all  of 
us;  if  so,  it  had  better  be  about  it.  Perhaps  if 
we  get  to  talking  about  billions  it  will  get  us 
into  a  receptive  frame  of  mind,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, is  the  way  Rockefeller  began.  Well,  they 
say  now  that  the  products  of  California  are  worth 
a  billion  of  dollars  a  year:  crops,  minerals,  manu- 
factures, and  all  that,  and  they  say,  too,  that 
the  per  capita  production  of  wealth  is  greater  in 
California  than  in  any  other  State.  The  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  produces  nearly  ten 
billions  in  a  year,  and  of  that  California  takes 
up  nearly  one-twentieth  instead  of  one-fiftieth 
of  it,  which  would  be  her  pro  rata  share.  The 
manufactured  exports  of  the  United  States  last 
year  were  worth  a  billion  dollars,  while  all  the 
exports  of  the  world's  trade  between  nations  last 
year  only  reached  a  total  of  about  seventeen  mil- 
lion billions.  Therefore,  as  California  is' to  the 
United  States,  so  is  the  United  States  to  the 
world,  and  all  this,  we  think,  justifies  our  premise 
that  what  we  rejoice  in  as  a  triumph  of  econom- 
ics would  have  seemed  to  our  grandfathers  as  an 
extravagant  dream. 


Your  Money  or  Your  Time. 

Hut  it  works  just  as  well  the  other  way  around. 
There  are  some  things  which  are  being  made 
much  of  today  as  progressive,  which  would  have 
delighted  our  grandfathers,  but  which  must  be 
decidedly  uneconomic  in  our  view,  if  we  really 
stop  to  think  about  what  they  mean.  Take,  for 
example,  the  plan  which  Mrs.  Mollie  Block  Flagg 
of  Turlock  is  reported  to  have  discussed  at  length 
before  the  members  of  the  Friday  Morning  Club 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est organization  of  women  in  the  State:  "The 
central  ideas  in  Mrs.  Flagg 's  plan  for  lowering 
the  cost  of  living  are  the  creation  of  a  State  Pro- 
duce Commission  and  establishment  of  public 
market  places.  Under  the  supervision  of  this 
produce  commission  public  markets  would  be  es- 
tablished in  every  city  and  town  in  the  State. 
The  market  place  would  be  open  to  the  farmers, 
and  middlemen,  who  are  said  to  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  high  prices,  would  be  eliminated." 

We  have  indulged  in  discussion  of  this  subject 
from  time  to  time,  especially  last  fall  when  we 
saw  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  largest  direct  trade 
from  farmers'  wagons  to  buyers'  baskets  which 
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we  ever  saw.  It  certainly  makes  for  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  first  cost  of  food  supplies.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  it.  Market  places  have  ex- 
isted from  almost  prehistoric  times,  and  are  still 
flourishing,  and  probably  always  will  flourish  so 
long  as  a  buyer's  time  is  worth  less  than  the  deal- 
er's delivery  cost  and  profit.  By  diligent  hunt- 
ing for  an  hour  around  wagons  and  stalls,  one 
might  get  a  beef-shank  for  a  dime  and  a  handful 
of  vegetables  for  a  nickel,  and  thus  construct  a 
kettle  of  soup  for  15  cents  plus  the  salt  and  the 
fire,  but  how  much  time  must  be  charged  to  the 
cost  of  the  soup  ?  People  are  apt  to  deceive  them- 
selves in  this  effort  for  economy.  At  Columbus 
we  saw  a  lady  digging  for  bargains  in  the  farm- 
ers' wagons  and  the  hucksters'  tubs,  carrying  her 
bargains  singly  to  her  automobile  in  which  the 
chauffeur  sat  like  a  stone  idol  all  the  time.  As 
nearly  as  we  could  figure  on  the  head  of  an  idle 
barrel,  this  lady  bought  50  cents  worth  of  truck 
in  an  hour,  while  the  expense  on  the  machine  must 
have  been  a  dollar — not  counting  her  own  time 
worth  anything.  Our  grandfathers  would  have 
counted  this  good  economy,  so  far  as  the  direct 
exchange  of  products  for  money  would  go,  but 
they  would  have  punctured  the  automobile,  of 
course,  and  counted  time  as  education,  probably, 
because  they  would  have  learned  the  news  by 
talking  around.  A  small  producer  may  make 
wages  by  peddling  and  possibly  a  small  buyer 
may  do  the  same  by  going  to  market  herself  or 
himself,  but  this  no  more  settles  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing than  a  nickel  in  the  contribution  box  assures 
entrance  to  heaven. 

Good  As  Far  As  It  Goes. 

It  is,  however,  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  direct  trade  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  so  far  as  it  can  be  secured 
with  advantage  to  both,  and  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages should  do  whatever  is  advantageous  in 
smoothing  the  way  for  producers  and  consumers 
to  get  together,  either  at  market  places  or  at  the 
house-doors.  All  time  that  can  be  profitably  spent 
in  that  way  by  anybody  should  be 'thus  expended 
without  embarrassment  or  restraint.  The  ac- 
count from  which  we  have  drawn  the  statements 
about  Mrs.  Flagg's  exhortation  at  Los  Angeles 
has  this  also:  "Mrs.  Flagg  is  a  representative  of 
the  State  Produce  Exchange  League,  which  is 
now  circulating  petitions  to  initiate  a  State  pro- 
duce exchange  commission  law."  This  undertak- 
ing may  be  very  desirable  according  to  what  we 
know  of  it — which  is  nothing.  If  it  is  based  upon 
the  expectation  that  selling  California  products 
at  retail  by  producers  will  remove  existing  diffi- 
culties in  transportation  and  trade  it  will  be  dis- 
appointing, for  it  can  help  very  few.  California 
is,  and  is  destined  to  be  for  decades  hence,  a 
great  producer  of  immense  surplus  products  which 
require  distant  marketing  because  California  con- 
sumers are  relatively  few.  A  very  few  acres  can 
supply  the  food  products  required  in  each  of  the 
smaller  towns,  and  the  cities  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  district  and  of  Los  Angeles  cannot  make 
any  noticeable  impression  on  the  volumes  of  the 
great  specialties  which  are  produced  in  the  State 
— except  in  the  lines  of  meat,  milk,  poultry  and 
market  garden  products.  Of  course,  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  clear  away  obstacles 
and  obstructions  in  whatever  our  own  towns  can 
take  to  the  profit  of  producers,  and  we  hope  the 
State  Produce  Exchange  League  has  something 
worth  while  in  these  lines.  With  flossy  talk  about 
the  settlement  of  world-wide  economic  problems 
by  this  method  we  are  naturally  distrustful  of  it. 
The  scheme  should  not  be  worked  through  the 
woman's  clubs  alone:  it  should  be  studied  by  the 
associations  of  large  producers  like  the  fruit  ex- 


changes, the  poultry,  dairy,  and  live  stock  asso- 
ciations, etc.  If  not,  it  is  likely  to  go  to  the  legis- 
lature with  provisions  which  may  hurt  more  than 
they  help,  and  any  selling-interest  which  may  be 
affected  will  have  no  difficulty  in  killing  it  because 
of  its  fallacies  and  inadequacies. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  I  get  a  publication  regard- 
ing the  value  of  Bermuda  grass  as  a  forage  crop 
for  cattle,  more  particularly  dairy  cows? — D.  B., 
Tulare. 

We  have  no  detailed  publication  on  Bermuda 
grass  as  a  forage  crop.  Bermuda  grass  is  gener- 
ally in  ill  repute  because  of  getting  in  places 
where  it  is  not  desirabe  and  of  being  almost  im- 
possible of  eradication  therefrom.  Still,  Bermuda 
grass  will  mfeke  good  pasturage  on  land  which 
is  too  alkaline  to  make  other  crops,  and  therefore 
is  highly  esteemed  by  some  owners  of  waste  lands 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  good  pasturage 
and  is  most  easily  propagated  by  cutting  the  roots 
up  into  short  pieces  by  use  of  the  hay-cutter, 
nearly  all  the  pieces  retaining  an  eye  which  will 
make  a  new  plant.  It  is  easy  to  get  in  and  hard 
to  get  out. 

Curing  Alfalfa  With  Artificial  Heat. 

To  the  Editor :  It  is  current  rumor  about  here 
that  "out  in  California  they  are  hauling  alfalfa 
green  and  curing  it  by  artificial  heat,"  thus  re- 
ducing loss  through  bad  weather  and  producing 
a  superior  hay  for  feeding  or  milling  purposes. 
Do  you  know  of  any  such  project  ?  Can  you  give 
me  any  information? — C.  J.  R.,  Kansas  City. 

It  is  true  that  alfalfa  is  being  cut  green  and 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  but  this  is  only  being 
done  in  preparation  for  grinding.  No  one  thinks 
of  doing  it  for  the  making  of  hay  for  storage  or 
for  feeding.  This  method  is  undertaken,  not  be- 
cause the  alfalfa  hay  does  not  dry  quickly  enough 
in  the  field,  but  because  after  drying  in  the  field 
so  many  leaves  are  lost  in  hauling  to  the  mill. 
We  have  no  trouble  sun-drying  alfalfa  for  ordi- 
nary hay  purposes:  in  fact,  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  that  it  does  not  get  too  dry. 

Fertilizers  In  Irrigation  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  recommend  putting 
fertilizers  in  irrigating  water  for  this  season's 
crop?  1  am  about  to  water  the  orchard  and  am 
thinking  of  putting  some  nitrate  in  the  water. 
Would  there  be  any  results  this  year  from  pot- 
ash?—W.  C.  J.,  Gilroy. 

You  can  distribute  any  soluble  fertilizer  by  dis- 
solving it  in  irrigation  water,  but  few  have  ever 
done  it  because  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  equal 
strength  in  running  water,  we  presume.  It  is 
much  easier  to  distribute  on  land  before  irriga- 
tion. During  its  growing  season  the  plant  will 
take  whatever  it  needs  if  it  approaches  in  sol- 
uble form.  This  would  be  true  of  potash  as  of 
other  substances :  potash  will,  however,  wait  long- 
er in  the  soil  than  some  other  things — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
is  the  desirable  part  of  that  salt. 

How  to  Kill  a  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  on  the  grounds  of  my 
residence  a  large  poplar  tree,  fifteen  years  old, 
the  roots  of  which  have  broken  into  the  sewer 
alongside  of  my  house ;  but  as  I  wish  to  preserve 
the  mass  of  ivy  that  has  grown  around  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  I  do  not  wish  to  chop  it  down.  I 
have  heard  there  is  a  way  of  destroying  the  tree, 
but  before  trying  anything,  I  would  like  expert 
opinion. — Suburban,  Berkeley. 

We  know  of  no  application  to  the  roots  of 
your  poplar  trees  which  would  not  also  kill  the 


ivy  which  you  wish  to  preserve.  If  you  can  get 
at  the  base  of  the  tree,  girdle  it ;  that  is,  remove 
all  the  bark  completely  around  the  tree.  If  this 
does  not  kill  the  tree  at  first,  it  will  later — pro- 
viding the  bark  is  not  allowed  to  replace  itself. 
Of  course,  you  will  have  to  remove,  as  they  ap- 
pear, all  suckers  and  shoots  which  will  come  from 
the  stump  below  the  girdling.  If  the  roots  are 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  the  top  growth 
of  foliage  the  tree  will  die. 

Harmless  Aphis  Spray. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  let  me  know  through  your  paper  if  there 
is  any  remedy  for  the  trouble  I  am  having  in 
my  garden.  There  is  a  small  fly  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  green  fly  on  roses,  only  it  is  dark 
brown.  I  cannot  find  from  where  it  comes,  but 
it  appeared  first  last  year  on  some  young  acacias, 
thence  spreading  to  beans,  spinach,  and  chard. 
This  year  I  have  found  it  on  a  plum  tree  and 
artichokes.  It  is  of  course  easily  got  rid  of  where 
the  fruit  or  vegetable  is  not  going  to  be  eaten 
for  some  time,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
when  it  gets  on  artichokes  and  other  vegetables 
that  are  practically  ready  to  use. — A.  B.,  San 
Francisco. 

You  have  apparently  to  deal  with  another 
aphis :  the  group  varies  in  colors  for  different  spe- 
cies. An  effective  spray  which  will  kill  the  in- 
sect and  still  not  render  the  substance  to  which 
it  is  applied  either  poisonous  or  disagreeable,  can 
be  made  of  buhach,  or  "California  Insect  Pow- 
der." Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  buhach  and 
mix  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water :  then  stir 
this  paste  into  two  gallons  of  water  and  apply 
with  a  fine  nozzle  or  atomizer. 

Eastern  or  California  Black  Walnuts? 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  told  that  the  Eastern  black 
walnut  is  a  more  suitable  root  for  the  low  lands 
in  California  than  the  California  black.  Is  this 
true,  and,  if  it  is,  where  can  the  Eastern  product 
be  obtained? — S.  A.,  Santa  Barbara. 

There   has   been   no   demonstration   that  the 

Eastern  black  walnut  is  more  suitable  to  low 
moist  lands  than  the  California  black  walnut. 
In  fact,  our  grandest  California  black  walnut 
trees  are  situated  on  low  moist  lands.  Walnut 
Grove  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Sacramento  river  with 
immense  trees  growing  almost  on  the  water's 
edge.  Walnut  Creek  in  Contra  Costa  county  is 
also  named  from  large  walnut  trees  on  the  creek 
bank  land.  We  have  very  few  Eastern  black  wal- 
nut trees  in  California  and  although  they  do  show 
appreciation  of  moist  land,  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  they  are  in  any  respects  better  than  the 
Californian.  The  University  Experiment  Station 
will  issue  a  monograph  on  the  walnut  in  California 
during  the  coming  fall,  which  will  present  some 
facts  along  these  lines  and  those  interested  can 
make  advance  application  for  copies  to  be  sent 
when  issued.  Eastern  walnut  seedlings  are  read- 
ily grown  from  seed  brought  from  the  East  with- 
out drying.  There  are  also  Eastern  black  walnuts 
produced  in  this  State  from  trees  planted  long 
ago  and  probably  any  of  our  advertising  seed 
dealers  or  nurserymen  can  have  them  gathered  to 
fill  orders  placed  with  them  in  advance  of  ripen- 
ing. 

What  to  Do  With  Onion  Tops. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  raising  some  onions  from 
bottom  sets  and  as  they  are  growing  nicely  and 
are  beginning  to  swell  at  the  bulb  some  advise  me 
to  cut  the  tops  off  and  some  advise  me  to  bend 
them  over  or  tramp  them  down.  I  am  writing  to 
you  for  advice  on  this  matter.  Is  this  a  common 
practice  with  onion  growers? — J.  M.,  Monterey. 

We  should  not  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  onions. 
If  they  should  seem  to  be  over-growing  and  not 
disposed  to  ripen  the  bulb  the  top  can  be  broken 
down,  thus  partly  arresting  the  vegetative  energy 
of  the  plant  and  causing  maturity. 
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The  Almond 


[By  J.  P.  Dargitz,  Manager  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange,  Sacramento,  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

The  almond  is  one  of  the  edible  nuts  that  is 
a  positive  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  and 
is  growing  more  so  annually.  As  the  population 
of  the  world  increases  and  the  great  cattle  ranges 
are  broken  up  and  decreased,  necessarily  meat 
becomes  higher  and  the  human  family  will  be 
driven  more  and  more  to  seek  something  that  will 
take  its  place. 

We  find  in  the  almond  a  peculiar  nut,  the  ker- 
nel of  which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  protein  mat- 
ter and  in  food  value  very  far  superior  to  flesh 
meats.  Of  course,  people  who  have  lived  carniv- 
erous  lives  will  be  slow  to  turn  vegetarian,  but 
gradually  this  will  be  brought  about  under  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  almond  is  quite  different 
from  nearly  all  other  edible  nuts  in  that  it  is 
far  more  concentrated  and  valuable  in  its  food 
constituents. 

Uses  of  the  Almond.  —  Usually  almonds  have 
been  eaten  as  a  little  pastime  around  the  fireside, 
or  to  put  the  "finishing  touch"  on  a  "good 
square  meal"  when  friends  are  together  to  talk 
and  laugh  while  the  nuts  are  being  cracked.  The 
difficulty  with  generous  consumption  under  such 
conditions  is  the  trouble  of  removing  the  shell. 
Somewhere  in  the  future  the  housewife  will  awak- 
en to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  almonds 
already  shelled,  as  there  are  machines  in  use  now 
which  shell  them  very  cheaply,  and  it  is  possible 
to  buy  the  clean  kernels,  shelled  and  hand  sorted, 
at  practically  the  same  price  as  the  same  kernels 
would  cost  in  the  shell.  About  one-half  the  ordi- 
nary almond  as  sold  over  the  retailers'  counters 
is  nothing  but  waste  or  shell.  It  costs  money  to 
pay  freight  on  moving  this  worthless  half  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  for  stor- 
age and  labor  of  men  handling  it,  and  in  the 
progressive  age  just  ahead  of  us  the  people  will 
learn  to  avoid  moving  all  this  waste  matter. 

Almond  Production. — The  present  production  of 
almonds  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  average 
about  3,000  tons  per  annum.  The  average  foreign 
production  is  very  many  times  this  amount.  The 
production  in  the  United  States  is  practically 
limited  to  California,  and  in  fact  to  a  very  few 
districts  within  California  itself,  apparently 
doing  best  in  the  great  interior  valleys  north  of 
Fresno  and  in  the  slightly  elevated  foothill  sec- 
tions and  small  valleys  inland  from  the  coast. 
Banning  in  Riverside  county  and  Paso  Robles  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  are  producing  a  very 
good  quality  of  almond.  Lancaster  in  Los  Ange- 
les county  produces  an  almond  of  exceedingly 
fine  flavor,  and  which  requires  no  bleaching,  due 
to  the  very  dry  climate,  but  the  nuts  do  not  com- 
mand the  price  they  should  in  the  markets,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  very  dry  climate,  they  seldom 
reach  the  size  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Portions  of  Contra  Costa  county  near  Concord, 
Walnut  Creek,  Antioch,  Brentwood,  Oakley,  and 
Knightson  are  producing  large  quantities  of  al- 
monds. San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  counties, 
Yolo  and  Solano  counties,  the  rolling  sections  of 
Sacramento  county,  Sutter  county  near  Yuba  City 
and  the  Buttes,  Colusa  county  in  the  Arbuckle- 
College  City  section,  Butte  county  in  the  Durham 
and  Chico  section,  Glenn  county  near  Orland.  and 
Tehama  county  near  Corning  and  Red  Bluff ;  these 
are  the  principal  almond-growing  districts  of  the 
State,  and  the  almonds  have  been  pretty  well 
proven  out.  There  are  some  orchards  of  consid- 
erable size  in  Solano  county,  Napa  county,  and 
Lake  county,  but  they  do  not  approach  the  pro- 
duction that  many  of  the  other  counties  do. 

The  planting  of  almonds  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  very  great  indeed,  and  will  continue  to 
increase.  We  see  no  reason  for  alarm  because 
of  this  increase,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
present  importing  three  times  as  many  almonds 
into  the  United  States  as  we  grow,  and  with  the 
present  duties  to  enable  us  to  meet  this  imported 
product,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  production  of 
almonds  in  the  United  States — more  properly  in 
California — should  not  be  increased  tenfold  with- 
out danger  of  over-production.  The  present  con- 
sumption of  almonds  in  the  United  States  is  not 


in  California. 


over  one-third  of  a  pound  per  capita  per  annum. 
Some  day  this  consumption  will  equal  ten  pounds 
per  capita  per  annum,  and  with  a  doubled  pop- 
ulation, indicates  what  a  wide  margin  there  is 
still  between  us  and  overproduction  on  the  al- 
mond question. 

The  Almond  As  Food. — Some  people  find  al- 
monds hard  to  digest.  This  is  due  to  the  in- 
tensely concentrated  food  value,  and  to  such  per- 
sons and  to  the  housewife  in  particular,  we  would 
suggest  that  roasting  the  almonds  like  peanuts 
are  roasted  will  render  digestion  easy,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  should  not  expect  to  eat  a 
pound  of  almonds  as  he  would  eat  a  pound  of 
beefsteak,  for  the  food  value  is  several  times  as 
great.  Almonds  shelled  and  the  kernels  nicely 
roasted  but  not  burned  make  a  very  appetizing 
dish.  If  the  housewife  cares  to  go  to  additional 
pains  she  can  blanch  the  almonds,  when  they  be- 
come very  delicious  indeed,  and  these  blanched 
almonds,  salted,  represent  a  luxury  that  one  has 
to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  in  the  stores,  while 
the  blanching  and  salting  can  be  very  easily 
done  in  the  home. 

Requirements  of  the  Almond.  —  The  almond 
likes  a  good  climate.  It  does  not  enjoy  a  cli- 
mate too  near  salt  water  or  with  too  much  fog, 
as  in  either  case  the  shell  becomes  blackened 
or  water  stained  before  ripening,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  marketed  other  than  as  a  shelled  almond. 
It  likes  plenty  of  moisture,  but  requires  under- 
drainage,  as  it  will  not  stand  "wet  feet"  any 
better  than  peach  trees.  It  likes  a  rich,  loamy 
soil,  for  it  is  a  ravenous  feeder.  It  especially 
calls  for  slightly  elevated  land  above  low  land 
near  by.  This  is  on  account  of  its  early  bloom- 
ing and  setting  of  fruit,  and  the  necessity  of 
provision  for  cold  air  draining  off  to  a  lower 
level  to  prevent  frosts. 

The  question  of  markets  should  be  considered, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  that  some  bulky 
fruit  products  are,  because  it  can  be  moved 
to  greater  distances  with  less  expense — the  value 
of  the  product  considered — than  nearly  any  other 
of  our  food  products,  but  it  is  always  desirable 
to  have  the  best  of  marketing  facilities.  Of  this 
we  will  treat  a  little  later. 

Varieties. — As  to  varieties  to  be  grown,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  at  present  in  California 
probably  25  or  30  different  varieties  of  almonds. 
Of  these  the  Hatch  varieties  (so-called)  are  the 
general  favorites  in  the  markets;  these  consist 
of  the  Nonpareil,  IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  lead 
the  market  in  the  value  per  pound  over  all  other 
almonds,  and  in  the  order  named  above.  Like 
all  thoroughbreds,  however,  quality  is  usually 
gained  at  the  expense  of  prolificacy,  and  it  be- 
comes advisable  to  alternate  other  varieties  with 
these  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  pollenizing  of 
the  blooms  set  to  fruit. 

The  IXL  in  most  localities  is  a  very  shy  bearer, 
although  a  nut  much  sought  after  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  by  the  trade.  It  usually  pre- 
sents a  large,  bright  shell  which  is  attractive. 

Of  the  softshell  varieties  to  be  alternated  with 
the  Hatch  varieties  we  might  mention  the  Drake 
Seedling,  Texas  Prolific,  and  Languedoc  as  being 
perhaps  the  three  best.  For  shelling  purposes  the 
Texas  Prolific  seems  to  be  the  best  of  these  three. 
The  Drake  Seedling  is  a  beautiful  medium-size 
nut,  but  has  on  the  average  15%  double  kernels, 
which  lessens  its  value  as  a  shelling  variety.  The 
Languedoc  is  an  "old  standby"  for  bearing,  and 
a  very  good  nut  of  the  softshell  variety.  All 
three  of  these  varieties  bear  well  and  are  profit- 
able to  grow.  They  do  not  bring  as  high  a  price 
per  pound  as  the  Hatch  varieties  (or  papershells), 
but  on  account  of  the  largely  increased  tonnage 
they  are  much  more  profitable,  even  at  a  lesser 
price  per  pound. 

Beyond  these  varieties  we  would  not  advise 
planting.  The  Peerless  has  gained  some  standing 
in  certain  localities,  but  it  has  a  pretty  hard 
shell.  While  the  nut  looks  beautiful,  its  real 
value  is  not  equal  to  its  looks.  However,  from 
the  grower's  standpoint  it  bears  pretty  well, 
which  may  entitle  it  to  some  attention.  Of  the 
various  other  varieties  in  the  State,  many  of 
them  have  real  value,  but  because  of  their  being 


odd  varieties  and  not  known  in  the  markets,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  their  real  value  in  marketing. 

Our  advice  also  would  be  to  positively  avoid 
any  new  varieties  introduced  which  are  only  as 
good  as  some  already  established  or  only  a  little 
better  than  others.  To  our  mind  any  new  vari- 
ety to  warrant  propagation  should  be  very  decid- 
edly better  in  one  or  more  respects  than  any- 
thing now  grown.  For  it  will  take  time  and 
money  to  introduce  any  new  variety  in  the  market 
and  get  anywhere  near  its  real  value. 

Growing  Almond  Trees. — In  the  matter  of  prop- 
agating almond  trees,  I  would  use  only  almond 
root.  Many  use  sweet  hardshell  almonds  for 
propagating  purposes;  others  insist  on'  the  bitter 
almond.  I  am  inclined  to  say  the  bitter  almond, 
because  my  idea  is  to  get  as  close  to  nature  as 
possible  in  selecting  the  root  system  for  propa- 
gating orchard  trees.  In  its  original  state  the 
almond  was  bitter,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  wild 
and  propagate  itself,  it  will  soon  revert  to  the 
bitter  type.  This  is  why  I  emphasize  the  bitter 
almond  root  for  almond  trees. 

The  nuts  should  be  bedded  out  about  the  first 
week  of  January,  and  after  the  young  trees  are 
three  or  four  inches  high  they  should  be  carefully 
transplanted  to  nursery  rows.  In  the  nursery 
rows  they  should  be  planted  about  six  to  ten 
inches  apart  and  the  rows  about  four  feet  apart. 
Every  attention  should  be  given  to  get  good, 
thrifty  trees  and  no  weaklings  should  be  bothered 
with  at  all.  One  had  better  wait  and  start  his 
orchard  next  year  with  thrifty  trees  than  to 
start  them  this  year  with  weakling  trees  because 
that  was  all  that  could  be  obtained.  A  one-year 
old  budded  top  on  a  two-year-old  bitter  almond 
root  is  in  my  estimation  an  ideal  tree  for  orchard 
planting.  After  the  trees  have  been  started  in 
the  orchard  they  will  require  very  little  pruning 
— removal  of  water  sprouts  and  occasional  cross 
limbs  and  thinning  out  where  necessary.  They 
should  and  will  respond  readily  to  extra  good 
cultivation,  and  they  should  have  irrigation  where 
necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  irrigation  my  idea  is  to  run 
the  water  in  furrows  or  out  in  the  middle  be- 
tween trees  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  soak  down 
in  the  ground  and  spread  as  it  goes  down,  leav- 
ing a  dry  wedge  of  dirt  around  the  tree,  thus 
coaxing  the  roots  down  instead  of  up. 

Enemies  of  the  Almond. — The  almond  tree  is 
not  subject  to  pests  to  any  great  extent  other 
than  the  red  "spider  and  a  fungus  of  the  blight 
order.  This  fungus  is  controlled  by  some  appli- 
cation of  copper  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and 
the  red  spider  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  insects 
that  affect  the  tree  to  be  handled.  The  fumes 
of  evaporated  dry  sulphur  in  hot,  sunny  weather 
will  quickly  rid  the  trees  of  this  pest.  Sulphur 
applied  in  cool  weather  will  have  no  effect  upon 
them,  as  it  requires  sun  heat  to  evaporate  the 
sulphur  and  the  fumes  of  the  same  are  the  remedy 
for  the  red  spider.  Spraying  for  the  blight  or 
fungus  may  be  accomplished  either  with  wet  or 
dry  applications.  The  wet  application  is  usually 
covered  by  a  solution  of  lime  and  Milestone  and 
applied  as  the  usual  wet  sprays  are  applied.  The 
active  agent  is  the  copper  contained  in  the  blue- 
stone. 

However,  the  writer  has  found  very  positive 
results  with  the  use  of  dry  sprays,  or  so-called 
dust  sprays,  which  are  very  much  more  econom- 
ical, and  consist  of  applying  the  remedies  in  dust 
form.  The  one  secret  of  success  in  this  method  of 
spraying  is  in  having  the  remedies  so  finely  pow- 
dered that  they  will  float  in  the  air,  and  when 
this  is  done  they  will  stick  to  anything  they  touch, 
no  matter  how  dry  or  polished  it  may  be.  It 
may  sound  a  little  surprising,  but  dust  as  fine 
as  that  will  stick  to  a  piece  of  glaas  or  a  polished 
dinner  plate  so  closely  that  the  wind  will  not 
blow  it  off,  neither  will  the  force  from  a  hydrant 
wash  it  off.  Of  course,  it  can  be  removed  by  rub- 
bing in  connection  with  water. 

Dust  Sprays. — The  usual  mixtures  for  dust  ap- 
plication are  hydrated  lime,  40  pounds;  flowers  of 
sulphur,  5  pounds;  and  a  so-called  sal  bordeaux 
mixture,  5  pounds.  This  sal  bordeaux  is  a  mix- 
ture of  blucstone,  charcoal  and  naphthol,  which 
makes  it  look  black,  smell  like  moth  balls,  and 
maintains  in  the  fully  powdered  condition  the 
copper  of  the  Milestone.  It  can  be  had  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  above  formulas  well  mixed  together  and 
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applied  constitute  a  very  good  fungicide  treat- 
ment, and  there  are  machines  in  use  in  California 
today  which  with  two  men  and  two  horses  will 
very  effectually  treat  50  to  60  acres  per  day  in 
this  manner. 

If  the  peach  worm  or  larvae  of  the  peach  moth 
infests  the  nuts,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  same 
can  be  destroyed  by  adding  to  the  above  formula 
two  pounds  of  paris  green,  which  makes  the  mix- 
ture an  insecticide  as  well  as  a  fungicide. 

I  speak  more  at  length  on  the  phase  of  the 
dry  spraying  than  of  the  wet  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  so  little  known,  and  with  the  writer's 
five  years  of  experience  has  proved  so  valuable 
from  an  economic  standpoint  that  it  seems  the 
orchardists  of  California  ought  to  know  more 
about  it.  As  an  illustration  of  its  accomplish- 
ments, I  would  say  that  in  a  large,  old  orchard 
which  I  purchased,  the  peach  moth  larvae  was 
so  bad  that  the  crop  showed  40%  worm-eaten,  by 
actual  and  repeated  tests,  and  that  the  following 
year  the  blight  stripped  the  leaves  from  these 
trees  as  though  a  fire  had  swept  over  the  orchard. 
The  dust  sprays  as  above  indicated  not  only 
stopped  the  ravages  of  the  blight  and  set  the  trees 
to  bearing,  but  in  two  years  had  eradicated  abso- 
lutely the  peach  moth  larvae  from  the  orchard, 
and  I  have  not  since  had  a  major  fraction  of 
one  per  cent  of  worm-eaten  nuts. 

Harvesting  Almonds. — In  the  matter  of  har- 
vesting, various  plans  and  methods  are  pursued. 
In  every  case  commercially  considered,  sheets  are 
used  to  spread  under  the  trees  and  upon  which 
to  gather  the  nuts  as  they  are  shaken  from  the 
trees.  Long  poles  of  tamarack  wood,  willow,  hick- 
ory and  pine  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  by 
jarring  the  limbs  with  a  side  stroke  with  these 
poles  the  nuts  are  loosened  and  fall  to  the  sheets. 
They  are  then  dumped  from  the  sheets  into  boxes 
.or  sleds  and  from  the  sleds  either  into  boxes  or 
bags  and  then  hauled  to  the  sheds  where  machines 
for  hulling  are  located.  In  very  small  orchards 
the  hulling  is  usually  done  by  hand  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  2  cents  per  pound.  For  orchards 
slightly  larger  there  are  small  hullers  in  the  mar- 
ket at  from  $100  to  .$300,  which  can  be  operated 
by  hand  or  by  a  small  gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor.  For  larger  orchards  machines  costing  up 
to  $800,  which  can  hull  up  to  two  or  three  tons 
per  day,  are  in  the  market  and  have  been  used 
for  several  years. 

After  the  hulling  more  or  less  hand  sorting  is 
required,  as  the  small  machines  do  no  sorting, 
while  the  larger  machines  do  more  or  less  per- 
fect sorting  of  the  hulls  from  the  nuts. 

Bleaching. — After  this  hand  sorting,  the  nuts 
are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  be  thoroughly  cured 
before  bleaching.  After  they  are  cured  so  that 
the  kernel  will  break  without  bending,  they  are 
ready  for  bleaching.  The  bleaching  requires  the 
dampening  of  the  shells.  This  is  accomplished 
by  immersing  quickly  in  water  or  by  a  fine  spray 
from  a  hose  nozzle,  or  by  putting  on  trays  and 
running  in  the  sulphur  house  and  then  introduc- 
ing low-pressure  steam — not  more  than  30  pounds 
— into  the  sulphur  house  for  15  to  30  minutes. 
The  moisture  from  this  low-pressure  steam  heats 
or  dampens  the  outer  portion  of  the  shell,  and 
then  while  they  are  both  hot  and  damp — the  steam 
being  shut  off — the  sulphur  fumes  from  burning 
sulphur  is  introduced  in  the  sulphur  house  for 
perhaps  15  to  30  minutes  and  gives  the  required 
brightening  to  the  shell.  If  the  almonds  have 
been  immersed  before  bleaching  it  will  be  neces- 
sary after  bleaching  to  spread  them  out  in  the 
sun  for  several  hours  and  stir  them  occasionally 
to  get  rid  of  the  excess  moisture.  If  they  have 
been  dampened  by  a  fine  spray  hose  they  may  or 
may  not  need  this  drying,  but  they  must  be  per- 
fectly dry  before  being  sacked.  However,  if  the 
steam  process  is  used,  the  nuts  can  be  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  sulphur  house  and  sacked,  and 
the  heat  that  is  in  the  shell  with  the  small  amount 
of  moisture  will  evaporate  the  moisture  in  the 
process  of  sacking  so  that  they  will  be  all  ready 
for  the  market. 

I  speak  of  the  steam  process  because  it  costs 
only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  other  process 
of  bleaching.  One  thing  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  is  if  the  shell  is  wet  through, 
or  if  the  kernels  are  not  well  cured,  or  if  the 
shells  are  open  and  the  nuts  immersed  and  there 
is  more  or  less  water  inside  the  shells,  the  sul- 
phur will  materially  injure  the  kernels  and  they 


will  not  keep  well,  but  will  soon  become  rancid. 

Almonds  that  are  to  be  shelled  for  commercial 
purposes  should  not  be  bleached  under  any  cir- 
stances,  as  the  only  object  to  be  accomplished 
in  bleaching  is  the  brightening  of  the  shell,  and 
for  shelling  purposes  the  shells  are  not  marketed. 

Selling  Almonds. — Now  I  come  to  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  whole  almond  business 
from  the  grower's  standpoint.  Up  to  this  point 
the  work  has  been  that  of  a  horticulturist.  At 
this  point  it  assumes  absolutely  a  commercial 
phase  and  the  horticulturist  has  nothing  more  to 
do.  The  one  most  evident  thing  with  the  horti- 
culturist and  the  farmer  as  a  class  is  his  weakness 
on  the  commercial  side.  Of  course,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  some  growers  who  have  large 
orchards  and  who  are  strictly  honest,  who  pre- 
pare a  splendid  article  for  market  and  are  able 
to  get  a  good  price  therefor,  and  then  again  there 
are  some  growers  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
"stovepipe"  the  almonds  if  they  thought  they 
would  not  be  detected,  or  in  other  words,  would 
take  any  advantage  possible  of  the  trade  in  dis- 
posing of  their  crop;  but  I  maintain  that  these 
are  both  exceptions,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  growers  are  Ifonest,  well-meaning  people,  but 
who,  through  devoting  their  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  crop,  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  hold  their  own  in  marketing  the  same 
as  against  the  extremely  well-posted  and  cunning, 
not  to  say  sometimes  trickery,  of  the  purchasing 
trade.  The  only  solution  of  this  problem  seems, 
then,  one  of  co-operative  marketing. 

Purposes  of  Co-operation. — The  purpose  of  co- 
operative marketing  is  not  to  create  a  trust  nor 
to  corner  the  market ;  not  necessarily  to  force  the 
price  as  high  as  the  trade  can  be  compelled  to 
pay;  but  it  is  and  shoidd  be  the  determining: 
first,  of  the  crop  conditions  of  the  world,  estimat- 
ing as  closely  as  possible  the  available  supply  for 
consumption;  second,  the  general  purchasing  con- 
ditions of  the  consumer,  because  commercial  con- 
ditions of  the  country  will  make  the  purchasing 
condition  of  the  consumer  differ  at  different  times 
even  with  the  same  amount  of  supply.  Then  the 
matter  of  distribution  so  as  to  get  the  product 
to  the  markets  where  needed  and  when  needed, 
is  the  next  point  to  be  considered.  The  trade  is 
vastly  benefited  by  having  a  fair  market  value 
determined  and  maintained,  thus  eliminating  spec- 
ulation. The  consumer  is  benefited  because  spec- 
ulation means  that  the  consumer  has  to  foot  the 
bill.  A  maintained  market  at  a  fair  value  not 
only  benefits  the  trade  and  the  consumer,  but 
assures  the  grower  the  real  market  value  for  his 
product,  and  to  our  mind  one  of  the  greatest  sat- 
isfactions to  the  grower  is  to  know  that  he  is 
going  to  get  the  same  price  for  his  crop  as  his 
neighbor  across  the  road  pr  in  the  next  county 
will  get  for  the  same  variety  and  quality  of  nut. 
Through  the  methods  where  co-operation  does  not 
exist,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  growers  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  road  during  the  same 
day  to  sell  the  crops  at  prices  which  differ  by  half 
the  amount  of  the  net  product  in  the  growing 
of  such  a  crop.  This  is  something  that  is  so  mani- 
festly unfair  that  growers  everywhere  ought  to 
rally  to  the  idea  of  co-operative  marketing. 

Almond  Growers'  Exchange. — I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange,  a  non-profit,  co-operative  organization, 
for  the  betterment  of  production,,  preparation 
and  marketing  of  almonds.  This  organization  is 
now  entering  its  third  year  and  has  met  with 
the  most  unqualified  success.  With  only  30%  of 
the  crop  of  the  State  the  first  year  and  50%  the 
second  year,  it  has  been  able  to  name  and  main- 
tain a  market  price  for  almonds  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  success  has  been  so  positive  along 
this  dine  that  the  trade  is  more  than  satisfied — 
it  is  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted,  and  this  means  very 
much  indeed  to  the  orchardists  and  farmers  of 
California;  for  it  shows  that  the  co-operative  sys- 
tem of  handling  the  orchard  and  farm  products 
can  be,  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  posi- 
tive benefit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

"We  are  unselfishly  laboring  for  the  good  of  all 
the  people.  Hence  we  do  not  desire  to  limit  pro- 
duction, but  are  quite  willing  to  share  all  that 
we  have  gained  with  our  neighbors  who  will  come 
in  with  us  and  help  to  carry  out  these  ideas. 
With  the  largely  increased  acreage  being  planted, 
however,  it  most  positively  behooves  every  grower 


to  become  a  member  of  this  Exchange,  or  utter 
demoralization  of  markets  and  prices  will  result 
when  the  new  orchards  come  into  bearing  a  few 
years  hence,  and  then  growers  would  proceed  to 
repeat  history  by  grubbing  up  orchards  grown  at 
much  expense.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for 
this,  but  co-operation  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  the  grower  from  loss. 


GROWING  BROCCOLI  OR  WINTER  CAULI- 
FLOWER. 


Prof.  A.  G.  B.  Bouquet,  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
dening department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  has  imported  from  England,  his  former 
home,  a  qauntity  of  seed  of  broccoli  or  winter 
cauliflower.  This  he  is  distributing  among  the 
members  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  League  and 
other  progressive  farmers  in  districts  where  he 
wishes  to  test  the  adaptability  of  this  vegetable, 
now  not  sufficiently  known. 

"The  months  of  September  and  October  usu- 
ally see  the  finish  of  the  market  gardeners'  mar- 
keting season  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  climatic  conditions  of  Oregon  give 
us  a  much  longer  growing  season  and  also  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  market  a  considerable  amount 
of  produce  during  our  mild  winter  and  early 
spring,"  said  Prof.  Bouquet  recently.  "Cauli- 
flower is  imported  into  Oregon  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, particularly  from  November  until  April  and 
May  of  the  following  year.  Broccoli  has  been 
grown  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  England  and  France,  and 
it  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  America,  particularly 
in  the  Western  portion  where  the  winters  are  not 
very  severe. 

"Inasmuch  as  this  crop  stands  on  the  land  dur- 
ing all  the  winter  and  part  of  the  following  spring 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  well  drained  and 
that  no  water  stand  on  it  during  the  winter.  Me- 
dium heavy  clay  loam,  well  fertilized  with  suit- 
able manure,  is  good  for  this  crop,  or  any  well- 
drained  land  that  is  not  too  sandy  or  too  heavy 
should  be  suitable  for  growing  broccoli.  Where 
the  plants  stand  in  water  during  the  winter  time, 
however,  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  them  to 
rot  and  die. 

Growing  the  Plants. — "The  seed  for  this  crop 
is  commonly  sown  either  during  April  or  May.  It 
is  customary  to  sow  very  thinly,  broadcast  or  in 
rows  about  three  inches  apart  on  well-prepared 
land  outdoors.  The  seed  bed  should  be  carefully 
spaded  and  finely  raked,  and  should  be  located 
so  that  the  plants  can  be  watered  at  various  in- 
tervals. There  will  be  but  one  transplanting  di- 
rectly to  the  field,  and  consequently  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  plants  stand  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  apart  from  each  other  in  the  seed 
bed,  so  the  sowing  will  have  to  be  carefully  done. 
The  seed  may  be  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  during  dry  weather  the  bed  must  be  kept 
moist.  Transplanting  to  the  field  will  usually 
take  place  about  six  or  seven  weeks  after  seed 
sowing,  and  is  usually  done  during  weather  that 
is  dull  or  showery.  Where  this  is  not  possible  it 
will  be  necessary  to  handle  the  plants  very  care- 
fully so  as  to  lose  none  of  them  during  trans- 
planting. 

Planting  Out. — "The  plants  should  six  inches 
high  before  they  are  removed,  and  the  bed  should 
be  well  watered  down  several  hours  before  lift- 
ing. The  field  should  have  been  previously  stirred 
so  as  to  have  as  much  moisture  at  the  surface  as 
possible,  and  fertilization  should  have  been  pre- 
viously made  in  the  spring  by  means  of  well-rotted 
manure.  The  common  distance  for  setting  these 
plants  is  30  to  36  inches  between  the  rows  and 
20  to  24  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 
In  dry  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the 
plants  at  setting  time  and  then  for  a  few  days 
until  they  get  well  established.  It  is  far  better 
to  set  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  day.  Cultivation  should  be  kept 
up  assiduously,  so  that  the  plants  may  get  all 
the  moisture  available.  Where  irrigation  is  pos- 
sible it  should  by  all  means  be  practiced.  The 
plants  cannot  grow  too  fast  during  the  warm  dry 
days,  but  they  will  not  make  their  best  growth 
until  the  warm  rains  in  the  fall. 

"Most  varieties  of  broccoli  begin  to  head  some, 
time  in  January,  February,  or  March,  which 
months  are  often  severe  in  temperature,  but  the 
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plants  under  these  circumstances  will  be 
able  to  stand  any  ordinary  winter  that 
western  Oregon  can  produce. 

Blanching. — The  blanching  of  a  head  is 
a  most  important  thing.  When  the  head 
first  forms  and  is  about  the  size  of  a 
baseball,  the  larger  outside  leaves  of  the 
plants  should  be  tied  together  over  the 
head  to  protect  it  from  rain  and  general 
weather  conditions,  or  the  large  leaves 
may  be  broken  over  the  head  for  the  same 
purpose.  About  20  or  25  days  after  the 
bleaching  has  begun,  depending  on  the 
weather,  the  heads  will  be  ready  to  cut. 
They  should  be  solid  and  have  a  fine, 
homogeneous  white  mass  rather  than  a 
loose,  'ricey'  appearance,  which  indicates 
that  the  head  has  been  too  long  in  the 
field  before  marketing.  When  the  heads 
are  cut,  the  outside  leaves  should  be  left 
on,  but  trimmed  down  to  a  point  so  that 
the  top  leaf  stock  is  in  the  same  line  with 
the  top  of  the  cauliflower  head,  or  if  it 
is  to  be  shipped  quite  a  distance  it  would 
be  wise  to  let  the  trim  be  slightly  longer 
or  to  leave  some  of  the  outside  leaves  on 
altogether  as  a  protection  in  the  crate. 
The  field  must  be  carefully  looked  over 
every  few  days  after  bleaching  commences 
so  that  every  head  will  be  marketed  in 
its  proper  condition. 

Some  of  the  best-known  varieties  are  the 
Autumn  Protecting  Snow  White,  Satisfac- 
tion, Winter  Mammoth,  Superb  Early 
White,  and  Latin  Queen. 

"It  is  especially  desirable  that  those  ex- 
perimenting with  this  crop  keep  a  careful 
record  of  their  work  and  report  the  same 
to  the  department  of  horticulture,  section 
of  vegetable  gardening,  as  the  Oregon  ex- 
periment station  desires  to  get  all  the  data 
possible  on  the  growing  of  this  crop." 


NEGROES  AS  FARMERS. 


As  California  has  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  a  prosperous  colony  of  negroes  who 
are  working  along  the  latest  lines  of 
education  and  co-operation  and  better 
farming,  it  will  be  locally  interesting  to 
know  what  the  black  race  is  doing  gen- 
erally to  demonstrate  its  title  to  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  facts  that  I 
have  learned  from  a  study  of  the  bulle- 
tins of  the  1910  census,"  writes  Booker 
T.  Washington,  "has  been  the  rapid  and 
continued  increase  in  the  number  of  negro 
farmers  in  the  Southern  States. 

"For  example,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  469,061,  or  17.9  per  cent,  in  the 
total  number  of  farms  and  farmers,  white 
and  colored,  in  the  Southern  States,  which 
shows  that  the  South  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
farms.  In  fact,  fully  three-fourths  of  all 
the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  ten 
years  is  in  the  Southern  States. 

"The  point,  however,  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that,  rapidly  as  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  farms 
of  both  races  in  the  South,  the  number 
of  negro  farmers  has  increased  propor- 
tionately more  rapidly  than  the  number 
of  white  farmers.  While  the  white  farm- 
ers in  fifteen  Southern  States  increased 
from  1,870,600  in  1900  to  2,191,805  in  1910, 
the  negro  farmers  increased  from  739,835 
in  1900  to  887,691  in  1910,  making  an  in- 
crease of  17  per  cent  for  the  blacks. 

In  the  five  States,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Arkan- 
sas, in  which  nearly  half  of  the  total 
negro  population  in  the  South  live,  negro 
farmers  have  increased  during  the  last 
ten  years  more  rapidly  than  the  white 
farmers,  in  proportion  to  population  of 
the  respective  races  of  these  States. 

"From  all  these  figures  it  would  seem 
to  be  apparent  that,  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  to  the  contrary,  the  negro  in  the 
South  is  beginning  to  heed  the  advice 
of  those  who  have  told  him  to  stick  to 


the  farm.  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  negro  farmers  are  sticking 
fast  on  the  land  on  which  they  were  plant- 
ed years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  the  cen- 
sus figures  show  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  movement  of  the  negro  pop- 
ulation to  the  new  territory  where  there 
is  opportunity  to  better  their  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  negro  population 
in  Oklahoma,  which  has  grown  147  per 
cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  negro  is  sticking  to  the  soil." 


TRANSFERRING  FROM  A 
BEE  TREE. 


We  find  in  Gleanings  a  record  of  trans 
ferring  from  a  bee  tree  which  is  the 
problem  which  our  inquiring  reader  at 
Martinez  desired  to  know  about.  The  ac- 
count is  by  G.  W.  Beard  of  Pittsfield, 
Illinois: 

In  the  fall  of  1908  I  cut  a  bee-tree; 
that  is,  I  cut  out  the  top  containing  the 
bees  and  lowered  it  to  the  ground  with 
a  rope.  I  then  brought  the  log  home  and 
stood  it  up  in  the  fork  of  a  peach  tree. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  the  colony  proved 
to  be  in  good  shape,  and  although  I  liked 
the  novelty  of  having  it  in  the  log,  I 
knew  that  if  they  were  in  a  good  hive 
they  might  reimburse  me  for  skinning 
my  shins  in  climbing  that  tree.  But  how 
was  I  to  get  them  out  of  the  log? 

About  this  time  I  received  a  golden 
queen  which  I  had  ordered,  and  in  intro- 
ducing I  put  the  old  queen  on  the  two 
frames  of  brood  and  one  of  honey  to  hold 
in  reserve  in  case  the  new  queen  was 
killed.  The  new  queen  was  accepted,  and 
as  I  am  only  an  amateur  I  didn't  like 
to  kill  the  old  queen.  To  be  sure,  I  could 
put  the  brood  back  in  the  hive — but  the 
queen? 

A  few  days  later,  while  reading  in  my 
ABC  and  X  Y  Z  (and,  by  the  way,  if 
an  amateur  hasn't  that  book  he  should 
get  it  at  once)  I  found  on  page  48  these 
words:  "How  to  get  bees  out  of  bee- 
trees,"  etc.  Right  there  I  found  what  to 
do  with  my  old  queen  which  was  now- 
doing  well  in  the  three-frame  nucleus.  I 
placed  a  barrel  beside  the  log,  and  on  the 
barrel  I  put  a  hive  containing  five  frames 
of  full-sheet  foundation.  The  hole  in  the 
log  was  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
so  I  sawed  out  a  board  six  inches  square 
and  made  a  one-inch  hole  in  the  center 
and  fastened  a  Porter  bee-escape  over  the 
hole.  Next  I  made  a  3  % -inch  cloth  ring 
by  twisting  a  cloth  and  trying  the  ends  to- 
gether. 

Placing  the  escape-board,  cloth  ring, 
nails  and  hammer  so  they  would  be  handy 
I  put  the  three-frame  nucleus  with  the  old 
queen  in  the  hive  on  the  barrel.  Then, 
using  the  cloth  ring  as  a  washer,  I 
nailed  the  escape-board  over  the  hole  in 
the  log,  being  careful  to  place  the  escape 
so  the  bees  could  come  out  but  could 
not  get  back  in.  This  was  done  when 
the  most  bees  were  flying;  and  before  I 
could  get  away  the  board  and  corner  of 
the  hive  were  covered  with  bees  that  were 
coming  from  the  field,  while  those  in  the 
log  were  coming  pell-mell  through  the 
escape,  having  been  stirred  up  by  driv- 
ing the  nails. 

In  two  hours  I  had  a  good  strong  col- 
ony in  the  hive,  and  more  coming  out  of 
the  log.  Now,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
I  left  them  just  as  they  were  for  five 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  re- 
moved the  escape  from  the  board,  leav- 
ing the  board  over  the  hole.  I  then  sul- 
phured the  queen  and  remaining  bees  that 
were  still  in  the  log  by  blowing  the  sul- 
phur fumes  through  the  one-inch  hole  in 
the  board.  After  giving  them  a  good  dose 
of  sulphur  I  closed  up  the  hole  with  a 
cork.  In  about  12  hours  I  removed  the 
cork  and  waited  one  week  more.  The  bees 
from  the  hive  piled  into  that  log  and 
brought  out  the  honey,  putting  it  in  the 
hive. 


Combination  Power  Prune  Dipper, 
Perforator,  Grader  and  Spreader 
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In  addition  to  the  machine  shown  in  this  illustration,  we  manu- 
facture, Hand  Dippers  and  Graders  of  various  sizes. 

It  Pays  to  Green  Grade.  We  can  add  the  (trader  and  Perforator 
attachment  to  any  of  onr  old  style  Dippers. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

ANDERSON  BARNGR0VER  MFG.  CO. 

331  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  California. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Kroeh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigation  Troubles  —  Choked  Ditches 

The  grass  and  weeds  growing  In  your  open  flumes  and  ditches  look  inno- 
cent enough,  but  do  you  realize  what  an  immense  quantity  of  this  obstruction 
there  is  in  a  half  mile  of  open  conduit?  The  amount  of  water  lost  in  this  way 
means  greater  expense  for  larger  pumps,  more  irrigating  hours  and  more 
labor  to  pay  for. 

An  estimate  by  an  irrigation  expert  of  the  money  lost  in  one  year  by  this 
simple  item  would  show  an  array  of  figures  that  would  startle  you.    In  the 


K-T"  Irrigation  System 

the  conduits  are  at  all  times  clean  and 
free  and  deliver  the  maximum  flow  of 
water.  Throw  out  your  cumbersome 
flumes  and  use  a  system  that  puts  the 
water  where  you  want  it,  INSTANTLY, 
without  hours  of  labor. 


Our  Latent  Edition  of  the 
Brown  Book  Free  by  Mail.  It's 
a  comprehensive  and  Interesting 
treatise  on  irrigation. 

Tbe  Kellar-Thomason 

Mfg.  Co. 

1226  E.  28th  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  is 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  on  the 
market.  For  workmanship,  for  sim- 
plicity and  durability  it  cannot  be 
excelled,  as  it  does  the  work  to 
perfection.  Those  that  are  using  it 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  if  they 
could  not  get  another. 

Weighs  200  pounds. 

c.  g.  sir; i  ah u. 

Capital  Avenue  and  McKee  Road. 
San  Jose,  Cat. 
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The  California  Decidious  Fruit  Crop. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Frank  Honeywell. 
From  the  accompanying  table  of  decid- 
uous fruit  crop  estimates  may  be  had  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  growing  crop.  By  referring  to 
the  first  column  of  figures  it  will  be 
found  that  the  estimates  of  the  apricot 
crop  are  higher  than  for  last  year  at 
this  time.  Possibly  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  late  frost  a  year  ago 
affected  those  giving  the  figures  more 
than  the  early  drouth  of  this  season. 
However,  at  this  time,  by  taking  the 
estimates  on  five  of  the  heaviest  produc- 
ing counties,  we  find  that  the  average 
estimate  for  a  full  crop  of  apricots  is 
about  78%,  which  shows  a  gain  from  the 
same  counties  of  last  year  of  27%.  The 
counties  used  in  comparison  are  Alameda, 
Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Clara  and 
Solano. 

The  pear  crop  prospects  also  are  better 
than  a  year  ago.    From  all  the  counties 


or  very  few  prunes,  where  now  the  pros- 
|pect  looks  fine. 

Unless  the  early  drought  affects  the 
crop,  or  some  other  unforeseen  event 
happens,  the  apple  crop  will  be  large  in 
California.  The  two  heaviest  counties, 
Santa  Cruz  and  Sonoma,  give  promise  of 
fine  yields.  At  this  time  table  grapes 
look  well  and  doubtless  a  good  crop  will 
be  harvested. 

The  fig  crop  seems  to  be  spotted.  Our 
Stanislaus  correspondent  estimates  the 
crop  there  at  25%,  while  the  reports  from 
Merced  are  for  a  100%  crop.  In  south- 
ern California  a  good  prospect  is  reported. 

Almonds  promise  a  good  yield.  From 
twenty-one  counties  we  have  reports  that 
make  an  average  of  72%%  of  a  full 
crop.  Where  frost  did  not  damage  the 
nuts  the  prospects  are  good. 


A  NAPA  GROWER  S  ESTIMATE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  my  last  letter  I 
urged  the  idea  of  this  year's  prune  prices 


numerically  40%  or  more  of  the  prunes. 
Further,  it  is  still  taking  them. 

Now  just  a  word  on  a  little  different 
line.  There  will  be  a  tendency  for  the 
packers  to  call  your  attention  to  any  fail- 
ures in  European  or  Eastern  or  Coast 
dried-fruit  operators.  Also  to  state  any 
known  holdover  and  hint  at  any  possible 
greater  amount. 

As  to  the  first  matter:  Among  the 
packers,  those  who  contented  themselves 
with  a  legitimate  profit  and  with  that 
aim  cut  out  holding  for  speculation,  you 
will  hear  that  they  were  cleaned  out 
early  and  made  unusually  good  money. 
Among  those  who  deliberately  held  for 
speculation  there  are  some  different  sto- 
ries, but  probably  no  greater  per  cent  of 
them  than  in  any  other  year  of  high 
prices.  And  so  right  on  up  the  line  to 
the  jobber,  etc.  And  the  point  is  that 
the  price  to  the  grower  has  little  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  speculator  and 
the  wild  buyer  are  sometimes  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  folly,  but  don't  let 
that  worry  the  grower. 

Now  as  to  the  holdover— but  say,  that's 


Counties. 
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Alameda   115,000 

Butte    7,545 

Colusa    17,000 

Contra  Costa   53,100 

El  Dorado    400 

Fresno   145,600 

Kern    25,000 

Kings    79,600 

Lake    1,975 

Los  Angeles   200,300 

Madera   10,000 

Mendocino    500 

Merced   8,250 

Monterey    25,000 

Napa   17,000 

Nevada    170 

Orange  167,240 

Placer    7,485 

Riverside    66,317 

Sacramento    20,000 

San  Benito   35,000 

San  Bernardino  . . .  26,200 

San  Diego    9,140 

San  Joaquin    70,540 

Santa  Barbara. . . .  3,450 

Santa  Clara  544,000 

Santa  Cruz    56,440 

Shasta   650 

Solano   237,800 

Sonoma   23,540 

Stanislaus    9,050 

Sutter    4,804 

Tehama    64,410 

Tulare    32,075 

Ventura    26,000 

Yolo    90,000 

Yuba    18,750 
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given  this  year  we  find  by  averaging 
them  that  83%  of  a  crop  is  promised, 
while  in  our  report  of  last  year,  pub- 
lished June  3rd,  the  average  for  all  the 
counties  reporting  was  73%. 

Peaches  promise  a  big  crop,  at  least 
much  better  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Now  Fresno  county  reports  90%  as  against 
50%  last  season,  while  Santa  Clara  prom- 
ises 50%  in  place  of  85%  a  year  ago. 
Placer  county  shows  a  little  better,  be- 
ing 65%  against  60%  last  June.  Tehama 
and  Tulare  report  100  and  75%,  respect- 
ively, while  last  June  they  promised  only 
5  and  30%. 

While  the  prune-crop  estimates  give 
promise  of  equaling  those  of  last  year, 
yet  the  greatest  producing  county,  Santa 
Clara,  will  have  a  smaller  tonnage.  As 
this  county  produces  more  prunes  than 
all  the  other  districts,  the  high  average 
estimate  will  be  modified  materially,  es- 
pecially as  Solano  county,  also  a  large 
producer,  will  have  a  light  crop.  The 
early  drought  will  also  doubtless  have 
considerable  effect  upon  the  final  result,  as 
many  orchards  will  produce  small  sizes 


being  as  good  as  those  of  1911.  As  mat- 
ters progress  the  idea  is  becoming  more 
firmly  fixed.  Let  me  urge  the  grower 
to  hold  for  a  5-cent  base — not  less. 

A  buyer  told  me  in  Healdsburg,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  although  they  had  a  very 
large  crop  there  this  year,  it  would  not 
exceed  last  year's  tonnage,  and  probably 
not  quite  reach  it. 

A  San  Jose  grower  writes:  "Our  prunes 
are  very  good,  but  about  one-half  a  crop." 
Many  more  have  told  me  the  same  thing, 
and  observations  bear  them  out.  So  we 
put  it  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
last  year's  crop.  That  is  a  safe  esti- 
mate. 

Now  another  word  as  to  prunes  in  Napa 
county.  So  near  at  home,  I  want  to  be 
safe,  and  by  all  means,  if  possible,  not 
underestimate.  Napa's  erop  will  not  go 
over  .75%  of  last  year's,  and  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that  I  cannot  see  how 
it  will  hold  up  to  that — 75%  or  less  can 
be  depended  upon.  Many  of  the  large 
orchards  set  away  short  of  last  year's 
mark,  and  the  June  drop  has  gone  after 
them  all.    In  some  places  it  has  taken 


already  answered.  Let  us  put  it  on  the 
back  of  the  speculator — poor  fellow,  or 
something  else.  This  year  will  help  him 
out;  and  let  us  hope  that  he  has  learned 
his  lesson.  Perhaps  that  holdover  is  not 
very  big,  after  all.  You  know  how  a 
bear  story  grows  in  its  re-telling. 

And  say,  tell  your  people  about  that 
5-cent  base — and  your  buyer. 

Prune  Ggowee. 

Napa,  June  3,  1912. 


RAISIN  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

W.  R.  Nutting,  of  Fresno,  while  at  our 
office  recently,  stated  he  thought  the  rai- 
sin crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  this 
season  would  be  fully  an  average  and 
perhaps  larger  than  usual.  His  estimate 
was  from  75,000  to  80,000  tons. 

Buyers  are  now  offering  2%  to  3c  for 
old  crop  raisins.  It  is  stated  that  offers 
are  being  made  and  considerable  of  the 
new  crop  is  being  contracted  for  on  a 
3-cent  sweatbox  price.  Lee  Gray,  the  head 
of  the  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.,  is  said 
to  be  the  leader  in  the  buying  of  the 
new  crop  at  this  time. 
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Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field- 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  SeDd 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


25  to  40  tons  Dally.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 
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All  About  the  California  Quail. 


As  the  season  for  enjoying  quail  by 
sight  and  sound  (and  later  by  taste  also) 
is  now  at  hand,  our  readers  will  appre- 
ciate a  careful  effort  to  set  forth  the 
various  characteristics  of  the  bird.  Such 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  F.  E.  L.  Beal 
in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Beal  has 
given  much  time  to  personal  bird-study 
in  California  and  has  laerned  many  things 
which  many  Californians  who  have  grown 
up  with  the  quail  do  not  know: 

The  California  quail  (Lohportyx  cali- 
fornica)  is  common  and  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  States  west  of  the  Sier- 
ra, except  at  the  higher  altitudes,  and 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  fruit-rais- 
ing sections.  T^ike  the  bob-white  of  the 
East,  this  quail  never  goes  far  from  cover 
and  it  delights  to  dwell  on  unimproved 
land  where  trees  and  chaparral  alternate 
with  small  areas  of  open  ground.  In 
settled  regions  it  is  somewhat  domestic 
in  habits  and  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  living  in  orchards,  gardens,  and  culti- 
vated grounds.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
female  sitting  upon  her  eggs  in  a  garden 
within  .30  feet  of  a  house,  between  which 
and  the  nest  carriages  and  foot  passen- 
gers passed  many  times  each  day.  In 
winter  a  covey  frequently  feeds  with  the 
farmer's  chiekens,  and  if  not  disturbed 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  pairing  time. 

Genkrat.  Facts. — The  natural  food  of 
the  quail  consists  of  the  seeds  of  the  vast 
number  of  plants  known  as  weeds,  with 
a  little  foliage  of  the  same,  especially 
in  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  young  and 
tender.  Considering  how  small  is  the 
amount  of  fruit  usually  found  in  the 
stomach  of  this  bird,  it  is  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  it  sometimes  does  serious  dam- 
age to  vineyards.  Investigation,  however, 
shows  that,  as  in  most  other  similar  cases, 
the  injury  results  only  when  too  many 
birds  gather  in  a  limited  area.  Nearly 
all  the  complaints  against  the  quail  for 
eating  fruit  are  that  it  visits  vineyards 
in  immense  numbers  and  eats  grapes. 
When  thousands  visit  a  vineyard,  even 
if  only  occasionally,  and  each  bird  eats 
or  spoils  at  least  one  grape,  the  result 
is  disastrous. 

An  observer  states  that  he  once  saw 
a  flock  of  about  1,000  quail  eating  Zin- 
fandel  grapes  in  a  vineyard  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  and  another  says 
that  in  southern  California  he  has  seen 
as  many  as  5,000  feeding  upon  Muscat 
grapes.  In  the  writer's  interviews  with 
California  fruit-growers,  only  one  men- 
tioned the  quail  as  harmful.  His  ranch 
is  situated  along  the  hills  on  the  side 
of  a  narrow  valley,  adjacent  to  wild 
grazing  land  with  much  chaparral  and 
forest,  among  which  the  quail  lived.  In 
tkis  case  the  annual  loss  was  estimated 
at  two  or  three  tons  of  grapes.  In  tne 
laboratory  investigation  of  the  food  of 
the  California  quail,  619  stomachs  were 
examined.  They  were  collected  in  every 
month  except  May,  but  only  one  was  ob- 
tained in  March.  The  other  months  are 
well  represented.  Animal  food,  princi- 
pally insects,  amounts  to  but  3%,  and 
most  of  this  was  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  young  birds,  mere  broodlings.  Vegeta- 
ble food  amounts  to  97%  and  consists 
mainly  of  seeds  of  plants  most  of  which 
are  of  noxious  or  troublesome  species. 

Animal  Food. — Ants  appear  to.be  a  fa- 
vorite food.  They  were  found  in  82  stom- 
achs, and  were  eaten  by  adults  as  well 
as  by  young.  They  amount,  however,  to 
less  than  1%  of  the  whole  diet.  The  rest 
of  the  animal  food  aggregates  a  little 
more  than  2%  and  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: beetles  in  .10  stomachs,  bugs  (Hem- 
iptera)  in  38,  caterpillars  in  11,  grass- 
hoppers in  7.  flies  in  2,  spiders  in  6,  mille- 
peds  in  1,  and  snails  in  2.    The  most  in- 


teresting point  in  this  connection  was 
the  stomach  of  a  broodling  only  three  or 
four  days  old.  Besides  several  adult  Hem 
iptera,  some  ants,  caterpillars,  and  spi- 
ders, and  a  few  seeds,  it  contained  280 
minute  insects,  which  constituted  76% 
of  the  stomach  contents,  and  were  identi- 
fied as  an  immature  form  of  species  of 
scale,  Phenacoccus  helianthi. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
October  28,  1908,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Chambers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  in- 
teresting: "Last  May  during  the  hatch- 
ing season  one  of  my  female  quail  died 
a  week  prior  to  completing  the  hatch. 
An  incandescent  light  of  8  candlepower 
was  substituted,  the  result  being  15  baby 
quail,  very  wild  at  first,  not  understand- 
ing human  sounds  or  language,  but  final 
ly  becoming  as  docile  as  pet  chickens. 
They  were  raised  in  my  back  yard,  run- 
ning at  large  after  the  first  week.  A 
number  of  Marguerite  bushes  which  grow 
in  profusion  in  the  yard  were  so  infested 
with  black  scale  that  I  had  decided  to 
uproot  them  and  had  postponed  doing 
so  as  the  little  quail  worked  so  persist- 
ently among  the  branches;  upon  investi- 
gation I  discovered  them  eating  the  scale 
and  twittering  happily;  they  would  swal- 
low the  fully  developed  scale  and  thor- 
oughly clean  the  branches  of  all  those 
undeveloped." 

The  young  in  the  first  week  of  life 
eat  animal  matter  to  the  extent  of  from 
50  to  75%  of  the  food,  but  by  the  time 
they  are  four  weeks  old  they  take  little 
if  any  more  animal  food  than  the  adults. 

Vegetable  Foon. — The  vegetable  part  of 
the  quail's  food  may  be  divided  into  fruit, 
grain,  seeds,  and  forage.  Fruit  appeared 
in  106  stomachs  and  aggregates  2.3%  of 
the  yearly  diet.  It  was  distributed  as 
follows:  grapes  in  7  stomachs,  prunes 
in  9,  apples  in  3,  rubus  (blackberry  or 
raspberry)  in  4,  olive  in  1,  elderberry 
in  21,  snowberry  in  8,  Manzanita  in  2, 
huckleberry  in  11,  and  rose  haws  in  .3. 
Pulp  and  skins,  identified  as  fruit  only, 
were  found  in  27  stomachs,  and  unknown 
seeds,  probably  those  of  some  small  fruit 
or  berry,  occurred  in  10  stomachs.  It  is 
evident  that  the  percentage  of  any  one 
of  the  above  is  insignificant.  Stomach 
examination  throws  no  new  light  upon 
the  quail's  grape-eating  habits,  except  to 
show  that  the  ravages  complained  of  are 
exceptional.  That  fruit  does  not  consti- 
tute any  important  part  of  the  bird's  an- 
nual food  is  clearly  proved. 

Grain  was  found  in  133  stomachs  and 
constitutes  6.4%  of  the  food.  It  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  corn  in  14  stomachs, 
wheat  in  15,  oats  in  13,  barley  in  89,  and 
rye  in  2.  The  principal  complaints  against 
the  quail  on  the  score  of  grain  eating  are 
that  flocks  sometimes  visit  newly  sown 
fields  and  eat  large  quantities  of  the 
seed.  Walter  E.  Bryant  says  on  this 
point:  "Two  males  which  I  shot  one 
evening  as  they  were  going  to  roost  for 
the  night  after  having  been  feeding  on 
a  newly  sown  field  contained  the  follow- 
ing, mainly  in  the  crop:  (a)  210  whole 
grains  of  barley,  6  pieces  of  broken  bar- 
ley, 3  grains  of  "cheat"  and  1  of  wheat, 
besides  a  few  barley  hulls,  some  clover 
leaves,  and  alfilaria;  (b)  185  whole  grains 
of  barley,  5  broken  pieces,  4  grains  of 
"cheat"  and  2  of  wheat:  also  barley  hulls, 
clover,  and  alfilaria.  The  flock  numbered 
nearly  or  quite  20  birds." 

Only  one  report  accuses  the  bird  of 
eating  grain  from  the  harvest  field.  \V. 
T.  Craig,  of  San  Francisco,  writing  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says':  "I  have  observed  the  quail  enter 
a  field  of  wheat  to  the  number  of  thou- 
sands, and   had  they  not  been  driven 
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Now  is  the  time  to  spray  LEMON  and  ORANGE  trees  with  the 
famous  REX  SPRAY  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  or- 
chard from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  season. 

REX  can  be  obtained  in  Los  Ageles  from  the  Western  Wholesale 
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away  they  would  have  destroyed  the  whole 
crop." 

Stomach  examination  does  not  indicate 
any  month  in  which  grain  is  eaten  in 
excess  of  other  food.  January  shows  the 
highest  percentage,  12.4,  but  November 
is  nearly  as  high,  while  December,  al- 
though between  the  two,  shows  less  than 
3%.  A  little  more  tan  3%  was  eaten  in 
February,  and  none  at  all  in  March  and 
April,  though  the  newly  sown  grain  would 
be  accessible  in  one  at  least  of  these 
months.  June  and  July,  the  harvest 
months,  show  respectively  4.1%  and  10.7%. 
In  fact,  the  stomach  record  plainly  indi- 
cates that  the  quail  does  not  make  spe- 
cial search  for  grain,  but  being  naturally 
a  seed  eater,  takes  grain  when  it  comes 
in  the  way. 

The  seeds  of  a  multitude  of  plants 
which  have  no  apparent  useful  function 
except  to  increase  by  their  decay  the 
deposit  of  humus  in  the  soil  constitute 
the  staff  of  life  of  the  quail.  In  this 
particular  investigation  they  aggregate 
G2.5%  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  year. 
They  appear  in  stomachs  taken  in  every 
month  and  reach  a  good  percentage  in 
each,  the  only  months  that  show  much 
diminution  in  quantity  being  January, 
February,  March  and  April,  when  new  for- 
age partly  replaces  seeds.  The  percent- 
age is  highest  in  June,  85.9,  but  shows 
no  great  falling  off  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber, inclusive.  Seventy-three  kinds  of 
seeds  were  identified,  at  least  generically, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  were  deter- 
mined specifically.  Many  more  were 
ground  up  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

Burr  thistle,  lupines,  burr  clover,  and 
turkey  mullein  appear  to  be  the  favor- 
ite seeds;  that  the  others  are  not  dis- 
tasteful is  shown  by  the  quantities  found 
in  some  stomachs.  For  instance,  mayweed 
was  identified  in  only  27  stomachs,  yet 
one  stomach  contained  at  least  2000  of 
these  seeds;  pigweed  (Chenopodium )  in 
but  11,  yet  1  contained  1,000.  One  stom- 
ach held  83  kernels  of  barley,  592  seeds 
of  geranium,  560  of  tarweed,  40  of  burr 
thistle,  48  of  clover,  80  of  alfilaria,  704 
of  timothy,  32  of  catchfly,  and  5  of  snow- 
berry,  or  2,144  seeds  in  all.  Another  con- 
tained 1,696  geranium  seeds,  14  burr  this- 
tle, 24  knotweed,  14  tarweed,  38  burr 
clover,  148  alfilaria,  12  ray  grass,  and  1 
unknown  seed,  and  a  pod  of  uncertain 
origin — in  all,  1,947  seeds  and  a  pod.  In 
both  cases  the  contents  of  the  crop  is 
included  with  that  of  the  stomach  or  giz- 
zard. These  samples  indicate  consider- 
able variety  in  the  quail's  diet,  even  in 
one  meal. 

Grass  and  other  forage  constitute  a  lit- 
tle over  25%  of  the  quail's  annual  fooa. 
Forage  amounts  to  less  than  1%  in  June, 
remains  about  the  same  until  October, 
and  increases  somewhat  in  November.  In 
January  it  becomes  important,  and  it 
reaches  nearly  60%  of  the  food  for  the 
next  four  months.  The  maximum,  85% 
occurs  in  March;  but  this  percentage, 
based  on  only  one  stomach,  cannot  be 
considered  final.  Seeds  and  forage  are 
practically  complementary  to  each  other; 
that  is,  as  one  increases  the  other  de- 
creases. June,  which  shows  the  least  for- 
age, has  the  largest  percentage  of  seeds. 
Leaves  of  red  and  of  burr  clover  and  of 
alfilaria  were  the  favorite  kinds,  and  in 
some  cases  constituted  the  whole  stom- 
ach contents.  Blades  of  grass  are  fre- 
quently taken.  A  few  bits  of  acorn,  and 
perhaps  other  nuts,  were  eaten,  but  the 
quantity  is  insignificant. 

Summary. — From  the  above  analysis  of 
the  food  of  the  California  quail  it  is 
apparent  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  its  ravages.  When,  however, 
large  areas  of  chaparral  land  are  cleared 
and  brought  under  cultivation,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  products  of  garden  and  vine- 
yard should  be  beaten  to  a  greater  or  less 


extent  by  quail,  which  abound  in  such 
localities.  On  the  other  hand,  its  seed- 
eating  record  is  in  its  favor.  Usually 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
a  superfluity  of  game  birds;  in  fact,  in 
most  cases  the  trouble  is  to  prevent  their 
extermination.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  re- 
stock its  depleted  coveys,  an  attempt  is 
now  being  made  in  southern  California 
to  import  quail  from  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California.  A  bird  so  large,  so 
easily  trapped,  so  valuable  for  food,  and 
withal  one  whose  pursuit  affords  such 
excellent  sport  as  the  valley  quail,  will 
rarely  become  numerous  enough  to  do 
serious  damage,  and  then  only  locally  and 
under  unusual  conditions.  When  such 
conditions  arise,  a  reduction  of  numbers  is 
the  easiest  and  simplest  cure.  Permits 
to  trap  quail  on  one's  own  premises  are 
obtainable  in  California  on  application 
to  the  State  fish  commissioner.  After 
the  birds  have  been  sufficiently  reduced, 
they  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  lim- 
its by  a  moderate  amount  of  shooting  in 
the  proper  season. 


BIG  TREES  FOR  A.  D.  2912. 


The  Forest  Service  is  raising  several 
acres  of  big  tree  seedlings  on  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest  in  California,  at  a  more 
northerly  point  than  any  natural  big  tree 
grove.  While  the  giant  sequoias  are 
found  in  the  forests  of  the  Sierras  at  var- 
ious points  throughout  a  total  range  of 
some  250  miles,  in  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  this  range  there  is  practically  no  nat- 
ural reproduction.  It  has  consequently 
been  a  question  whether  the  species  would 
not  practically  disappear  from  this  region 
when  the  present  mature  trees  die. 

The  most  northern  existing  grove  of 
big  trees  is  in  the  Tahoe  forest,  but  about 
34  miles  southeast  of  the  site  selected  for 
planting.  This  site  is  on  a  moist  flat 
not  far  from  Nevada  City,  and  is  about 
2700  feet  above  sea-level.  The  first  seed- 
ing was  done  in  the  fall  of  1910,  with 
very  successful  results,  and  last  fall  an 
additional  area  was  seeded. 

The  method  used  in  planting  the  seed 
was  that  known  to  foresters  as  "the 
seed  spot  method."  Spots  about  six  feet 
apart  each  way  were  prepared  by  pul- 
verizing the  earth  with  a  garden  hoe. 
Seeds  were  then  dropped  on  these  spots 
and  lightly  pressed  in  the  soil  with  the 
foot.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the 
young  seedlings  gives  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  future  growth  of  big  trees  at 
this  point.  With  protection  of  forests 
from  fire,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  big  trees  should  disappear,  even 
though  scientists  regard  them  as  surviv- 
als from  a  past  age,  botanically  speaking. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


A  circular  recently  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
California  is  among  the  front  rank  of 
States  in  which  agricultural  education  is 
given  in  the  high  schools.  A  few  years 
ago  agriculture  was  taught  only  at  the 
University  of  California  and  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  while  at  present  there  are  42 
high  schools  including  agriculture  in 
their  courses,  not  including  the  above 
named  institutions  or  the  Farm  School 
at  Davis. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  States 
that  make  a  still  better  showin,  includ- 
ing Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  Of  normal  schools  where 
course  in  agriculture  are  given  Cali- 
fornia is  also  surpassed  by  a  number  of 
other  States. 
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HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
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For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
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CALDWELL  FRUIT  FITTER 

NEW  MACHINE,  MUCH  IMPROVED 

Pays  for  itself  every  week  in  service 

One  resident  fruit-grower  wanted  for  agent  in  each  locality 
everywhere,  QUICK. 

Address  :  CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1758,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick.  Re- 
fined  Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  dc  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  <li  '/,..ir.. 
(for  bleaching  and  sr.aying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office!   624  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.IFORMA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6G36. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Dried  Peach  and  Apricot  Prospects. 

Packing  interests  of  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty have  made  public  a  report,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance:  California 
peaches  in  a  fresh  condition  will  find  a 
very  poor  market  in  the  East  this  year 
owing  to  heavy  crops  in  competing  States 
such  as  Georgia.  Texas,  Maryland  and 
New  York.  The  California  growers  will, 
therefore,  be  compelled  to  dry,  and  figur- 
ing this  as  the  actual  situation,  the  out- 
put of  dried  peaches  is  estimated  at 
30,000  tons  for  the  State.  Dealers  offer 
4Vj  to  5  cents  a  pound  for  the  dried  ar- 
ticle, depending  upon  the  quality.  Can- 
ners  intimate  they  will  only  be  able  to 
handle  a  small  proportion  of  the  apricot 
crop,  which  means  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity than  last  year  will  have  to  be  dried, 
and,  judging  by  growing  conditions,  the 
output  of  dried  apricots  is  estimated  at 
considerably  over  20,000  tons.  An  offer 
of  &V2  cents  was  recently  made  for  a 
small  lot,  but  packers  believe  lower  fig 
ures  will  prevail  later — something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6%  to  7  cents. 

California  peaches  are  not  yet  far 
enough  advanced  to  begin  moving  in  car- 
load lots,  but  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors have  information  that  Georgia 
and  Texas  have  been  shipping  since  May 
28th,  and  information  from  other  fruit 
centers  indicate  large  crops,  with  Colo- 
rado and  Michigan  now  reporting  heavy 
crops. 


Holsteins  for  California. 

Dr."  E.  J.  Weldon,  of  Sacramento,  re- 
turned recently  from  a  trip  through  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  where  he  went  to  buy 
Holstein  bulls  and  cows  for  the  trade. 
Last  week  26  head  of  his  purchases  ar- 
rived at  Sacramento.  The  lot  consisted 
of  10  bulls  and  10  heifers. 

The  Doctor  says  that  he  attended  sev- 
eral auction  sales  while  East  and  found 
a  lively  demand  existed  for  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle,  and  that  stockmen  there  were 
looking  to  the  Coast  as  the  future  head- 
quarters for  the  stock  industry.  While 
in  Wisconsin  the  Doctor  learned  that 
William  Everson  &  Sons,  of  Lake  Mills, 
breeders  of  pure-bred  Holsteins,  and  who 
have  perhaps  sold  more  good  cows  to 
California  breeders  than  any  other  firm, 
are  talking  of  bringing  100  head  of  their 
best  cows  and  bulls  to  this  State  and  sell 
them  at  auction  sometime  the  coming 
fall,  probably  October.  California  breed- 
ers will  be  glad  to  do  business  with  this 
firm,  as  they  are  known  as  breeders  of 
the  very  best  in  the  line  of  dairy  Hol- 
steins. They  now  have  100  pure-bred 
dairy  cows  and  keep  four  of  the  best 
bulls  for  the  service.  The  bulls  are  Son 
of  King  Sergius,  Son  of  Hengerfeld  de 
Kol,  Son  of  Moi  Mutual  de  Kol,  and  one 
other. 


Busy  Season  in  Butte. 

Eaiie  Mills,  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Butte  county,  reports  the 
fruit  tree  planting  for  the  season  has 
been  very  heavy,  the  total  number  of 
trees  received  and  inspected  In  the 
county  being  274,543  one-year-old  budded 
trees  for  orchard  planting  and  238,000 
young  trees  for  nursery  planting.  Ad- 
ding to  these  figures  the  trees  purchased 
from  the  nurseries  of  Butte  county,  Mr. 
Mills  believes  the  trees  planted  in  or- 
chards would  total  400,000.  Pear-blight 
is  severe  and  will  cause  a  shortage  of 
that  fruit. 


Australian  Fruit  Editor  Here. 

E.  J.  T.  Barton,  editor  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Sugar  Journal  and  the  Silver- 
wood  Fruit  Gazette  of  Brisbane,  Queens 
land.  Australia,  is  touring  California  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  material  for  articles 


on  the  California  fruit  growing  industry 
Mr.  Barton,  in  an  interview,  said  we 
were  much  in  advance  of  anything  they 
have  in  Australia  from  a  fruit  growing 
standpoint,  but  remarked  that  there  is 
not  one  fruit  produced  here  that  they  do 
not  grow  in  Australia,  while  they  have 
some  we  do  not  produce  here.  He  was 
very  enthusiastic  regarding  our  irriga 
tion  works,  and  said  the  Australian  gov 
ernment  was  very  much  alive  to  the  bene- 
fits derived  therefrom  and  would  shortly 
inaugurate  irrigation  systems  that  would 
cost  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
Our  climate?  Why,  we  seldom  get  it  as 
hot  in  Queensland  as  you  had  it  here  a 
short  time  ago,  and  the  heat  never  con 
tinues  so  long. 


Big  Land  Deals. 

Last  week*s  land  operations  include  the 
purchase  by  Howard  S.  Dudley  of  Oregon 
of  the  Mandeville  Bradford  tract  of  6500 
acres,  located  in  the  delta  region  of  San 
Joaquin  county. 

The  Trahern  ranch,  consisting  of  6000 
acres  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
same  county,  has  been  sold  to  Louis  Titus 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  land  will  be  re 
claimed  for  farming,  but  this  will  re 
quire  several  years,  as  levees  to  keep  out 
the  overflow  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Stanislaus  rivers  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed. When  fully  reclaimed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  cen- 
tral California. 

The  Ehrman  Olive  Co.  of  Oroville  has 
purchased  an  1800-acre  tract  of  land  in 
the  Happy  Valley  section  of  Shasta  coun- 
ty, which  they  are  clearing  and  planting 
to  different  varieties  of  fruit,  mostly 
olives.  The  land  will  later  be  subdivided 
and  sold  in  small  tracts. 


Beef  Cattle  Sent  North. 

Last  week  a  trainload  of  prime  steers 
was  shipped  from  Chico,  Butte  county,  to 
Frye  &  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.  The  ship- 
ment numbered  400  head  and  the  average 
weight  equalled  1350  pounds  each.  Some 
of  the  more  matured  steers  weighed  as 
high  as  1600  and  1700  pounds.  The  Fryes 
are  said  to  have  bought  practically  all 
the  beef  cattle  of  this  section  for  later 
shipment.  For  a  lean  year  from  a  feed 
standpoint,  the  weight  of  these  steers  Is 
considered  remarkable.  The  steers  were 
fattened  by  Gage  Brothers  on  their 
"slickens"  ranch,  a  sediment  formed  by 
the  impounding  of  debris  from  the  Chero- 
kee mines,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  burr  clover,  a  fodder  esteemed 
by  cattlemen  as  next  to  corn  for  "finish- 
ing" beef  cattle. 


Big  Hop  Deals. 

A  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  hops 
resulted  from  the  purchase  last  week  of 
practically  all  the  remainder  of  the  1911 
crop,  consisting  of  3,000  bales.  The  deal 
was  made  at  Santa  Rosa  and  cleans  up 
last  year's  stock  in  Sonoma  and  leaves  but 
1,100  bales  to  be  sold  in  the  State.  The 
previous  sale  of  any  note  was  at  37  cents, 
but  the  report  of  the  impending  3,000-bale 
deal  sent  the  price  to  39  cents  offered. 

For  his  1912  crop,  Harry  Fraser  of  Chi- 
co, Butte  county,  has  contracted  with  a 
London,  England,  firm  of  brewers  to  sup- 
ply them  with  1,500  bales  at  29  cents,  said 
to  be  a  record  price  received  by  a  grower. 


Some  Apple  Figures. 

According  to  the  census  report,  there 
are  6,000,000  farms  in  the  United  States 
with  an  average  of  26  apple  trees  to  the 
farm,  and  the  average  product  Is  a  trifle 
less  than  a  box  per  tree.  California  has 
the  highest  average  per  tree  (bearing  and 
non-bearing,  with  a  little  more  than  two 
boxes. 


Settlers  Trespassing. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  have  settled 
on  land  made  available  by  the  recent 
evaporation  of  the  Salton  sea  in  the  Im- 
perial valley,  believing  they  would  be 
given  first  rights  when  the  land  should 
be  thrown  open.  The  land  office  explains 
that  not  only  does  no  person  have  a 
right  to  settle  on  the  land  in  question, 
but  those  who  do  so  are  trespassers  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  Applications  have 
been  filed  for  entry  of  claims  on  10,000 
or  12,000  acres  on  the  strip  of  uncovered 
land  three  to  four  miles  wide  below  what 
was  the  water  line  in  1907. 


Notes  From  Shasta. 

Our  field  man,  writing  on  conditions  in 
Shasta  county,  says:  "The  fruit  pros- 
pects along  the  river  in  the  Anderson  and 
Happy  Valley  sections  are  good  this  year. 
Peaches,  prunes  and  berries  promise  a 
full  crop.  Pears  greatly  damaged  by  pear 
blight,  which  is  spreading  rapidly.  Grain 
and  hay  will  be  good  in  this  section." 

The  closing  of  the  smelter  at  Coram  has 
made  quite  a  difference  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  section,  and  the  fruit,  gar- 
den truck  and  alfalfa  are  doing  much 
better. 


Pear  Crop  Damaged. 

The  pear  crop  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, which  early  in  the  season  looked  so 
favorable,  now  promises  to  be  a  negli- 
gible quantity,  the  recent  hot  spell  hav- 
ing apparently  affected  it  adversely,  and 
the  blight  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that 
many  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Atwater 
and  through  Stanislaus  county  are  said 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  stripped  of 
fruit.  Those  orchardists  who  by  presist- 
ent  care  have  saved  their  fruit  are  look- 
ing for  good  prices  to  prevail. 


Date  Tree  Importations. 

Paul  B.  Popenoe,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Algeria,  where  he  went  to 
purchase  date  trees  for  various  growers 
of  the  Coachella  valley,  has  just  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  an  expedition  to 
Arabia  to  secure  a  further  supply  of  date 
trees.  The  government  will,  in  part, 
finance  the  expedition.  The  expedition 
into  Algeria  is  said  to  have  so  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try that  a  strict  embargo  has  been  placed 
on  the  exportation  of  date  trees. 


Fcnn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


Failure  of  Oregon  Peach  Crop. 

Professor  Jackson  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  peach  crop  of  the  Willa- 
mette valley  is  almost  a  total  failure, 
having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
a  combination  of  cold  weather  and  fruit 
pests.  The  latter  consists  of  leaf  curl  and 
peach  blight,  both  being  exceptionally  bad 
this  year.  Professor  Jackson  believes 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  peaches  to 
supply  the  local  demand,  to  say  nothing 
of  exports. 


Valencia  Season  in  Tulare. 

The  Valencia  orange  season  has  opened 
in  Tulare  county  and  over  a  score  of  cars 
have  already  been  started  East  from  Lind- 
say. Porterville  commenced  shipping  this 
week  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  100 
cars  will  leave  there  during  the  next  eight 
weeks.  It  is  now  known  that  the  frost 
did  no  damage,  the  crop  being  normal  in 
quantity  and  quality. 


Condition  of  Cotton  Crop. 

On  May  25th  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  gives  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  he  country  as  78.99< 
of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  87.8  and 
82%  on  the  same  date  in  1911  and  1910. 
respectively.  The  estimate  for  California 
on  that  date  was  96%  of  a  normal  as 
compared  with  95  and  90%  for  the  same 
date  the  two  preceding  years. 


have  proven  "THE 
BEST  BY  THST* 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARA  VI  I  I  . 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET. 
TER  WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 


BANK- 

MENDELSON 

COMPANY 

HUT  Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Franelaco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 is  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

//  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  House,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The    completely  revised 

1191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.    A  postal 
will  bring  it, 
THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER,  CO. 

<MJ 7  Alaaka  Commercial  ll.lt. . 
San  Franelaco,  Cal. 

604  Central  Bdis..  Loa  Anire- 
lea,  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  y 
Chicago,  etc  «^  i 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  80  Spring 
Street. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 

New  crop  now  ready  to  ship.  Write 
for  prices. 

C.  W.  VANNOTE, 
Manxanlta  Farm,  R.  F.  O.   No.  I. 
Urldley,  Cal. 
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HOW  A  BLACKSMITH  MADE  GOOD 
IN  FARMING. 


(Continued  From  Page  553.) 

and  barley,  for  the  most  part,  and  are 
allowed  to  run  free. 

"The  returns  from  my  place  this  year 
were  as  follows: 

Dairy  (cream  and  calves)  30  cows.  .$2,500 

Five  tons  of  pork  at  6c  per  lb   600 

Chickens    450 

Living  for  family  of  six   1,500 


Total  for  the  year  $5,050 

Besides  this,  the  improvements  on  my 
place,  which  have  been  put  in  every  year, 
have  increased  the  value  until  I  con- 
sider that  my  land  is  worth  at  least  $300 
an  acre  as  it  stands  today.  The  place 
is  easily  worth  $20,000.  Land  was  cheap- 
er when  I  bought  than  it  is  today,  for 
my  purchase  was  made  from  the  old 
Glenn  Estate,  which  was  being  split  up, 
and  the  future  of  irrigation  in  this  local- 
ity was  then  uncertain.  The  land  was 
on  a  dry-farming  basis  when  I  bought  it. 

"My  alfalfa  was  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1909.  It  yields  between  eight  and 
nine  tons  per  acre  every  year,  but  is  not 
sold,  as  I  feed  it  all  on  the  place.  The 
only  exception  to  this  system  is  when  a 
neighbor  is  allowed  to  buy  a  load  or  two 
of  hay  as  an  accommodation.  After  Oc- 
tober 15th  there  is  good  pasture  until  the 
rains  start,  along  about  Christmas  time. 
When  the  soil  becomes  wet  I  take  all  the 
cattle  off  the  land. 

"Everything  sold  from  my  place  leaves 
it  as  a  manufactured  product.  I  make  it 
a  point  to  keep  enough  stock  to  consume 
all  that  is  grown.  My  cows  and  hay  are 
in  a  barn  that  is  136  by  72  feet  and  is 
to  be  enlarged.  There  are  four  work- 
horses and  a  buggy  horse  on  the  place, 
and  I  have  a  good  Jersey  bull.  There  is 
running  water  all  over  the  place,  sup- 
plied from  a  tank.  The  well  is  88  feet 
deep,  and  the  pump  is  operated  by  a 
gasoline  engine.  All  told,  I  have  put 
several  thousand  dollars  into  improve- 
ments. 

"The  family  orchard  contains  olives, 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  plums, 
figs,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  things.  We  have  far  more  grapes 
than  we  can  use.  We  have  both  summer 
and  winter  gardens,  but  do  not  spend 
much  time  on  them.  We  grow  lots  of 
vegetables  and  grapes  that  might  as  well 
as  not  be  sold,  but  I  am  too  busy  to 
attend  to  anything  of  that  sort  and  the 
only  sales  are  to  neighbors. 

"About  November  1st  is  a  good  time  to 
begin  work  on  the  winter  garden,  as 
that  is  the  time  to  put  in  onions,  rad'shes, 
peas,  turnips,  lettuce,  cabbage,  carrots, 
and  even  potatoes.  Potatoes  can  be  plant- 
ed to  advantage  in  November.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  pick  out  the  spots  where  the  soil 
is  lightest  when  planting  potatoes,  and 
then  if  care  is  taken,  good  crops  can  be 
raised. 

"We  have  lots  of  loganberries,  blackber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  strawberries.  We 
planted  pumpkins  in  the  middle  of  July 
and  had  a  big  crop  in  the  fall.  There  is 
a  patch  of  asparagus  and  a  lot  of  im- 
mense cucumbers,  so  big  that  they  sur- 
prise all  of  our  visitors. 

"Lots  of  the  people  who  come  to  my 
place,  and  write  to  me,  want  to  know 
how  much  money  is  required  to  start  a 
place  here.  The  amount  needed  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  place,  the  character  of 
the  investment  that  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  ability  of  the  settler  to  work.  One 
of  the  best  systems  for  the  newcomer,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  start  a  dairy  and  to 
raise  hogs.  To  do  this,  one  must  have 
enough  alfalfa  to  supply  feed.  That  would 
mean  an  investment  of  $2,000  on  twenty 
acres,  but  it  would  give  the  settler  a 
good  start.  I  have  done  every  bit  of 
the  work  on  my  place  myself,  with  the 


HORIZONTAL  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  surpasses  all  others 

Convenience  in  Feeding 
Low  Power  Connection 
Portability  Suitability  to  California  Requirements 
Proved  by  Years  of  Experience 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131-153  KANSAS  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  WAY 

Reasons  Why: 

Large  Capacity 

Easy  on  Men  and  Team 


oMnmm  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

9  m      BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

~    SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


help  of  my  sons,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  do  that  than  to  hire  things  done. 

"Dairying  is  stable  and  sure,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  chance  of  making  expen- 
sive mistakes.  The  returns  are  continual, 
as  the  cream  checks  come  in  every  month. 
I  think  that  my  case  proves  that  even 
if  a  man  is  not  a  farmer,  he  can  get 
along  all  right  in  dairying. 

"People  with  small  means  would  do 
well  to  raise  chickens.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  get  a  few  chickens,  a  cow,  and  a  sow 
or  two  and  then  build  up.  But  if  one  is 
starting  in  to  make  money  in  the  fastest 
and  curest  way,  I  consider  cows  and  hogs 
the  best  combination. 

"In  addition  to  doing  one's  own  work, 
it  is  a  first  principle  for  the  successful 
farmer  to  grow  his  own  feed  and  this  is 
easy  here.  My  land  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Jacinto  unit,  about  nine  miles  from 
Willows,  and  the  yield  here  and  all  around 
is  abundant. 

"In  the  fall  barley  can  be  sowed,  and 
this  is  ready  to  be  cut  for  hay  early  in 
May.  It  makes  the  finest  kind  of  hay, 
too.  Then  the  land  is  irrigated  and 
disked  and  is  sowed  to  Egyptian  corn 
early  in  June.  This  second  crop  is  ripe 
between  October  15th  and  25th.  The  Egyp- 
tian corn  yields  about  20  to  25  sacks  to 
the  acre  on  my  place.  It  is  heavier  than 
wheat  and  weighs  from  135  to  140  pounds 
to  the  sack.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  fig- 
ures of  this  yield,  as  I  do  not  thresh  the 


(Continued  on  Page  573.) 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY 

LOW  COST,  LONG  LIFE,  EASILY  REPAIRED 


Electric  motor  driven  centrifugal  pump 

It  is  built  for  service  from  materials  specially  made.  Finished  by  experts 
of  a  plant  devoted  for  more  than  40  years  to  the  producing  of  pumping 
machinery,  than  which  there  is  none  more  exacting  in  its  requirements.  For 
severe  usage  there  is  no  pump  that  will  equal  the 
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Write  for  catalogue,  stating  the  conditions  for  which  you  desire  a  pump, 
and  we  will  answer  immediately. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

70  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dl?nM/Ann  TANVC  1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  1 
KIjUVVVUU  I  rtl'lij  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  1Yt  ft.  deep,  J7.60.  A  tank  fi  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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California  Cow-Testing  Associations. 


By  F.  W.  Anhreasen,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau. 
The  success  of  the  dairyman  depends 
greatly  upon  himself  or  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  dairy.  He  should  be  a  man  who 
loves  cattle  and  especially  milk  cows. 
A  dog  may  love  his  master,  no  matter 
how  cruelly  he  is  treated,  but  a  cow  will 
not.  If  she  is  of  good  disposition  she 
will  meet  your  kindness  with  affection 
and  materially  increase  her  production 
of  milk.  It  is  natural  that  the  cow  should 
give  her  milk  to  some  one  she  likes,  and 
it  is  a  proven  fact  that  she  will  give  not 
only  more  but  also  better  milk  to  the 
one  she  likes  than  to  the  one  she  does 
not  like. 

One  example  of  this  was  where  two 
good  milkers  were  each  given  a  string 
of  cows  to  milk.  The  two  strings  were 
selected  so  that  they  contained  the  same 
number  of  cows,  and  each  string  of  cows 
had  been  known  to  yield  the  same  amount 
of  milk  and  butter-fat.  But  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  milkers  got  a  little  more 
and  richer  milk  from  his  string  than  the 
other,  and  when  they  exchanged  strings 
the  same  man  got  a  little  more  and  richer 
milk  from  that  string. 

Another  instance  was  when  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  selected  a  herd  of 
twenty  common  scrub  cows,  which  were 
below  the  average  cows  of  the  State,  but 
by  proper  feeding  and  kind  treatment 
these  twenty  cows  were  made  to  yield 
during  the  year  an  average  of  238  lbs. 
of  butter-fat  to  the  cow,  while  82  herds 
of  scrub  cows  through  the  State  only 
averaged  104%  lbs.  to  the  cow.  The 
writer  making  the  report  said:  "Our 
scrub  cows  were  petted,  comfortably  shel- 
tered, never  driven  faster  than  a  slow 
walk,  and  never  spoken  to  iu  an  unkind 
tone." 

To  get  good  results  from  the  cows  they 
must  also  have  plenty  of  good  food  and 
water  and  be  properly  sheltered  during 
cold  and  stormy  weather.  Short  rations 
or  lack  of  water  during  one  day  may 
materially  diminish  their  yearly  output. 

After  we  have  done  our  part  by  pro- 
viding kind  treatment,  plenty  of  good 
food  and  water  and  good  shelter,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  investigate  whether 
each  individual  cow  is  doing  her  part. 

The  dairyman  should  keep  a  journal  in 
which  he  should  note  down  the  time 
in  which  each  cow  is  expected  to  freshen, 
the  sire  of  the  calf  she  is  expected  to 
drop,  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  fed. 
and  the  effect  of  such  food  upon  the  cows. 
But  above  all,  he  should  keep  a  record 
of  the  yearly  production  of  each  cow,  so 
that  he  can  dispose  of  those  that  are  not 
profi  table. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  rec- 
ords kept  by  many  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  this  country,  that  a  great  many 
cows  are  kept  at  a  loss,  and  a  great  many 
more  are  just  barely  yielding  enough  milk 
and  butter-fat  to  pay  for  their  feed  and 
care.  In  the  records  of  a  herd  of  ten 
cows  belonging  to  a  dairyman  in  Idaho, 
the  Experiment  Station  of  that  State  re- 
ports as  follows:  Five  of  the  best  cows 
returned  a  profit  of  $36.34  each,  while 
the  five  poorest  only  returned  a  profit  of 
$7.12  each.  If  the  dairyman  had  disposed 
of  the  five  poorest  cows  and  kept  only 
the  five  best,  he  would  not  have  lost  much. 
If  he  could  have  procured  one  more  cow 
like  the  five  best  and  kept  six  good  cows 
that  year,  then  he  would  have  made  a 
little  larger  profit  from  the  six  cows  than 
he  did  from  the  ten. 

Where  the  experiment  stations  have 
tested  out  the  private  herds,  it  has  been 
found  again  and  again  that  the  profit  from 
the  herd  has  been  derived  from  one-half 
or  three-fourths  of  the  cows. 

A  gentleman  who  was  president  of  a 


dairy  association  and  considered  an  ex- 
cellent dairyman  had  a  splendid  herd  of 
cows.  He  thought  that  he  knew  them 
well  and  was  sure  that  there  was  not  a 
poor  cow  among  them,  but  because  it  had 
been  so  strongly  recommended  that  every- 
one should  keep  yearly  records  of  their 
own,  he  thought  that  he  would  try  it. 
Before  he  started  he  thought  that  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  he  and  his  son 
put  down  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
their  cows  and  rate  them  as  they  thought 
that  they  would  rank.  The  cows  were 
rated  first,  second,  third,  etc.  After  the 
year's  test  it  was  found  that  the  cow 
rated  first  by  him  and  his  son  was  only 
the  sixth  best,  and  the  one  rated  fourth 
by  them  proved  to  be  the  best  cow  in 
the  herd.  It  was  also  found  that  there 
were  several  cows  that  had  not  been  yield- 
ing enough  butter-fat  to  pay  for  their 
feed. 

The  Tennessee  station  made  a  study  of 
298  cows.  One  of  these  cows  produced 
about  411  lbs.  of  fat.  Her  feed  cost  about 
$37,  which  made  the  cost  for  feed  per 
pound  of  fat,  9  cents.  The  poorest  cow 
produced  about  55 Mi  lbs.  of  fat,  equal  to 
about  78  lbs.  of  butter.  If  the  cost  of 
feeding  that  cow  was  the  same,  every 
pound  of  butter-fat  would  cost  over  5G 
cents.  The  best  cow  was  not  so  extraor- 
dinary. There  are  cows  that  yield  more 
than  twice  that  amount  and  there  are  also 
many  cows  that  give  as  little  as  85% 
lbs.  of  butter-fat  through  the  season. 
Hundreds  of  similar  experiments  could 
be  cited  where  the  owners,  to  their  sur- 
prise, had  found  that  they  had  been  keep- 
ing some  cows  that  did  not  even  pay  for 
their  feed. 

Let  us  now  see  what  a  cow  should 
yield  to  return  a  profit.  If  you  wish  to 
have  plenty  of  feed  for  your  cows  and 
raise  the  hay  and  feed  for  them  yourself, 
then  I  think  you  will  need  about  one 
and  one-half  acres  of  land  for  each  cow. 
If  you  pay  $15  per  acre  rent  and  $2.50 
for  water,  then  it  will  cost  you  $26.25  a 
year  for  feed  for  each  cow.  Add  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  the  cows,  $3; 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  cows, 
$1.75;  and  each  year  foots  up  to  $31. 

If  a  man  milks  20  cows  and  helps  to 
cut  and  cure  the  hay,  plant  and  weed 
roots  and  other  feed  necessary  for  the 
cows,  and  assists  with  other  work  con- 
nected with  handling  them  and  their 
product,  then  his  wages  and  board  should 
be  charged  against  the  20  cows.  Wages 
for  ten  months  at  $40  per  month  comes 
to  $400,  and  board  for  ten  months  at  $1S 
per  month  would  amount  to  $1<S0,  making 
a  total  of  $580  for  the  ten  months.  Di- 
vide this  by  20,  and  it  will  show  that 
it  costs  about  $29  per  year  to  milk  a 
cow  and  handle  her  product.  This  makes 
the  cost  of  feeding  and  milking  $G0  per 
vear  for  each  cow.  If  she  yields  200  lbs. 
of  butter-fat  per  year  and  you  receive  an 
average  of  30  cents  per  pound,  then  she 
has  paid  the  cost  of  keeping  and  you  have 
the  skim  milk  and  her  calf  as  profit.  If 
she  has  through  the  season  given  5,000 
lbs.  of  milk,  you  have  4,000  lbs.  of  skim- 
milk.  At  15  cents  per  hundred  it  is 
worth  $6.  If  the  calf  is  a  heifer  from 
a  cow  producing  more  than  200  lbs.  of 
butter-fat  and  the  daughter  of  a  thor- 
oughbred bull,  then  she  may  be  worth 
considerable.  If  the  calf  is  a  scrub  she 
is  worth  nothing. 

A  bull  calf  is  not  worth  anything  un- 
less he  is  from  thoroughbred  parents. 
I  heard  Mr.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Dairy  Division,  say  that  he  wished  a  law 
would  be  passed  providing  that  all  scrub 
and  grade  bulls  should  be  killed,  and  I 
think  that  such  a  law  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  dairy  industry. 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  it  is  plain 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


First  Prize  Kam  at  State  Fair,  1911. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lota. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3080 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Ward"  ell  Honeat — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
I*.  Itobrrt  10R— First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago.  1910. 
Altamont  4O0« — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair. 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


LIVE  STOCK  FROM  THE  EAST 

I  am  now  leaving  for  the  Middle  West,  New  England  and  Canada  to  neleot 
breeding  Mock  for  shipment  to  California. 

Correspondence  Mollelted  from  lirct'iliTH  «  lio  want  Href  or  Dairy  stoc  k. 
Order  now  and  get  the  benefit  of  pemonnl  selection  and  carload  xhlp  m. 


W.  Ivf.  CARRUTHERS 

401  EXAMINER  BLDG.,  -  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ATTENTION,    BREEDERS   AND   DAIRYMEN  ! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  herd  sire?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  In  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  In 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  Is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothllde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontlacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
lues  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Mill{ 

Contain!  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  lor  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  (our  calves  can  be  raited  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Catf  Meal  Factor> 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 600. 

LEWIS-SIM  AS -JO  IV  ES  CO.,  427-429  Davis  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MODEL  HEREFORD. 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


77  head  of  range  bulls,  12  to  14 
months  old.  10  herd  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  Extra  good  quality  and  breeding  unsurpassed.  Cows  or 
heifers  bred  or  open.  A  few  calves  by  our  Championship  bulls,  Repeater  and 
Gay  Lad  6th. 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


i^5552^  Tanks 
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Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDKLFR'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
■elected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-1 54  Berry  St.  Hmm  Franelaeo.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 
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PAID 

To  Escape  These  Disks 

Letters  come  to  us 

telling  how  plucky  women 
pay  hard  earned  money  to 
escape  washing  disk-filled 
cream  separators.    Here  is' 
one  such  instance:    A  lady 
and  her  husband  decided  to 
get  a  cream  separator. 
He   refused  to    pay  . 
more  than  the  cost  if 
of  a  cheap,  disk-filled/^' 
machine.  Like  other  £3 
women,  this  lady  fH 
ould  not  bear  the 
thought  of  wasb 
ing  40  or  more 
disks  twice 
day.  She 
wanted  the 
wonderful  ; 


SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

because  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  contain  only 
the  little  piece  shown  in  this  girl's  left  hand.  She 
knew  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of 
others  and  skim  twice  as  clean,  thus  paying  more 
every  year  in  extra  profits  than  could  be  saved 
through  buyingany  cheap  machine.  Sosheadded  her 
own  hard-earned  money  to  what  her  husband  was 
willing  to  pay  and  bought  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  Now  she  is  one 
ot  the  happiest,  most  contented  separator  users  you  ever  saw. 
What  higher  praise  could  be  eriven  Tubulars? 

Do  you  want  a  free  trial?  Do  you  want  to 
exchange  your  old  separator  in  part  pay- 
ment for  a  Tubular?  You  can  do  either. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cat.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,Can.;Winnipeg,Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

.    Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona .  Ca  lif. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  llllnol". 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SftXJIRREI.S,    GOPHERS,  aluo 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,  etc. 


on  PdiII 


Trees 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUPFER 
Office  i   «24  California   St..  San  Francl»oo 


that  no  cow  yielding  less  than  200  lbs. 
of  butter-fat  through  the  year  should  be 
kept.  It  is  also  plain  that  a  cow  yield- 
ing only  100  lbs.  a  year  does  hardly  pay 
,  for  her  feed  and  is  therefore  kept  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  must  also  be  prepared  to  produce 
the  butter-fat  for  less  than  30  cents.  For 
if  an  occasional  year  should  bring  lower 
prices,  then  we  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  it.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  but- 
ter-fat was  worth  only  from  11  to  12  cents 
and  averaged  only  about  20  cents  for  the 
whole  year's  output.  Those  bad  prices 
followed  years  when  the  prices  had  been 
as  high  and  possibly  higher  than  they 
have  been  in  late  years.  A  man  cannot 
succeed  if  he  changes  from  dairying  to 
farming  and  then  back  to  dairying  every 
time  the  price  changes.  Therefore,  he 
must  aim  to  make  the  cost  of  production 
as  low  as  possible,  so  that  he  can  make 
both  ends  meet  through  a  year  of  low 
prices.  The  greatest  factor  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  is  improving  the 
herd. 

How  can  the  herd  be  improved? 

First,  you  must  decide  upon  what  breed 
of  dairy  cattle  will  be  best  suited  for 
your  business.  Then  secure  a  thorough- 
bred bull  of  the  best  milk-producing  strain 
you  can  afford  and  raise  the  heifer  calves 
from  your  best  cows.  To  ascertain  which 
of  your  cows  are  the  best,  if  you  have  not 
already  kept  their  records,  you  should 
weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow  for  one  or 
two  days  each  month  and  have  the  milk 
tested  so  as  to  know  how  much  butter- 
fat  she  has  produced  each  month  of  the 
year.  If  she  has  not  returned  any  profit, 
then  there  is  not  any  use  of  retaining 
her  in  the  herd. 

If  you  have  young  cows  that  you  must 
make  room  for,  then  you  can  easily  dis- 
pose of  those  that  are  the  least  profitable. 
The  best  way  to  keep  records  of  the  pro- 
duction of  each  cow  has  been  found  to 
be  by  forming  cow-testing  associations. 
If  there  are  from  25  to  30  owners  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  a  man  is  em- 
ployed to  one  dairy  each  day  of  the  month 
and  to  weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow,, 
both  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning, 
and  make  the  test  and  record  it  through 
the  day. 

If  two  neighbors  have  only  small  herds 
and  one  is  in  the  habit  of  milking  early 
and  the  other  late,  then  it  is  possible 
for  the  tester  to  make  records  of  the  two 
herds  in  one  day  and  so  can  attend  to 
more  than  30  herds.  If  the  herds  aver- 
age 40  cows,  a  man  can  take  care  of  1200 
cows  and  $1  per  cow  would  make  him 
good  wages. 

The  association  provides  a  scale  on 
which  the  pointer  can  be  moved  and  fast- 
ened so  that  it  points  to  zero  when  the 
empty  pail  is  hung  on  it.  The  dial  of 
the  scale  is  graduated  to  pounds  and 
tenths  of  pounds.  It  also  provides  a  Bab- 
cock  tester  with  glassware  of  the  most 
highly  approved  kind,  and  each  member 
furnishes  the  necessary  book  for  his  herd. 
The  forms  of  these  books  and  the  sugges- 
tions for  constitution  and  by-laws  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California,  or 
from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  or  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each 
member  usually  furnishes  board  and  lodg- 
ing while  the  man  is  at  his  place  and 
takes  him  and  his  apparatus  to  the  next 
place. 

The  first  cow-testing  association  was 
started  in  Denmark  in  1895,  and  so  bene- 
ficial was  it  found  that  at  the  end  of 
nine  years  390  were  in  operation  in  that 
little  country,  which  is  only  one-tenth 
the  size  of  California.  After  some  asso- 
ciations had  been  in  operation  five  or  six 
years,  it  was  found  that  their  cows  had 
aboui  doubled  their  production  and  in 
some  cases  much  more  than  doubled  it, 
and  since  that  time  overy  dairy  country 
in  the  world  has  urged  their  dairymen 


to  start  similar  associations.  And  where 
there  are  not  sufficient  cows  in  the  local- 
ity so  that  a  man  can  be  employed, 
then  they  urge  that  each  dairyman  should 
get  his  own  outfit. 

The  dairyman  should  get  a  scale  as  de- 
scribed before.  He  can  adjust  the  mov- 
able pointer  so  that  when  the  empty  pail 
is  suspended  the  pointer  will  indicate 
zero.  If  one  pail  is  a  little  lighter  than 
others,  he  can  tie  something  to  the  pail 
for  that  day  so  that  they  are  of  the  same 
weight,  then  the  movable  pointer  will  in- 
dicate the  exact  weight  of  the  milk  and 
there  is  not  so  much  chance  of  an  error 
as  there  would  be  if  he  had  to  subtract 
the  weight  of  the  pail.  Such  a  scale, 
weighing  as  much  as  30  lbs.,  costs  $3.50. 
If  a  lot  of  ten  scale  is  bought  it  will  cost 
only  $3  in  San  Francisco.  A  60-lb.  scale 
costs  $4.50  for  one,  or  $4  each  for  a  lot 
of  ten. 

A  good  eight-bottle  tester,  complete 
with  glassware,  is  listed  at  $12  and  can 
possibly  be  bought  for  a  little  less.  The 
cow's  milk  should  be  weighed  a  short  time 
after  she  has  freshened  and  her  milk  has 
become  normal.  It  should  then  be  weigh- 
ed each  month,  preferably  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  for  three  successive 
days.  The  sum  of  the  amount  produced 
for  three  days  multiplied  by  ten  gives  the 
amount  produced  for  the  month.  If  there 
are  more  or  less  than  30  days  in  the 
month,  one-thirtieth  can  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted. 

A  little  credit-sheet  should  be  kept  for 
each  cow.  Suppose  that  her  milk  during 
the  three  days  in  June  weighed  89  lbs., 
for  the  month  it  would  be  890  lbs,  If 
you  could  not  get  time  to  sample  the  milk 
the  days  you  were  weighing  it,  it  could 
be  done  later. 

Samples  should  be  taken  each  milking 
for  two  or  three  days  during  each  month. 
A  small  bottle  with  a  cover  will  be  good 
to  keep  the  samples  in,  and  a  little  pre- 
servative should  be  placed  in  each  bottle. 
If  you  have  no  tester  yourself,  the  sam- 
ples should  be  taken  away  to  be  tested. 
If  it  is  much  trouble  to  get  the  milk 
tested,  samples  could  be  taken  from  each 
cow's  milk  in  the  second,  fourth  and  sev- 
enth month  after  calving  and  the  three 
tests  added.  As,  for  instance,  3.8,  4.2, 
and  4.9  adds  up  to  12.9  and  this  divided 
by  three  gives  4.3.  If  you  multiply  the 
year's  production  of  milk  by  the  average 
test  obtained  in  this  manner,  you  will 
have  approximately  the  amount  of  butter- 
fat  produced  by  the  cow  through  the  year. 
When  you  add  up  the  fat  produced  by 
all  your  cows,  you  can  see  how  it  com- 
pares with  your  return  from  the  cream- 
ery. Allow  some  for  the  milk  used  by 
your  family  and  a  small  loss  in  separat- 
ing. 

If  you  cannot  get  25  or  30  neighbors 
to  go  in  with  you  and  start  a  cow-testing 
association,  go  in  with  three  or  four  and 
buy  an  outfit.  If  you  cannot  find  neigh- 
bors progressive  enough  to  do  that,  get 
the  outfit  and  use  it  yourself,  then  sell 
to  your  neighbors  those  cows  that  are  re- 
turning you  no  profit. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  argue  that 
a  man  who  is  attending  to  this  business 
should  be  able  to  know  whether  a  cow 
is  worth  keeping  or  not  by  taking  a  look 
into  the  bucket  once  in  a  while.  But 
there  are  cows  giving  6%  milk  and  oth- 
ers giving  only  2.2%  milk.  Then  there 
are  cows  giving  a  large  stream  and  conse- 
quently the  milker  will  have  his  pail  half 
full  of  foam  (and  that  is  the  cow  that 
the  milker  likes),  while  others  will  not 
cause  the  milk  to  foam  much. 

Twelve  pounds  of  one  day's  milk  test- 
ing 2.2  makes  only  a  little  over  one-quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  fat  per  day.  Three 
hundred  days  would  give  75  lbs.  You 
lose  a  lot  of  money  on  such  a  cow  every 
year. 

Now  as  to  the  difference  in  cows,  I 
think  that  you  will  admit  that  there  are 


Warranted  to  Glvi  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamen  ts  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasite*, 
Thrush  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
sprains  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 
jEvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Price  $1  BO 
per  bottle.  Sold  bj  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid  with  full  directions  tor 
its  use.  tysend  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc  Address 

fhe  Lawrence-  Williams  Co..  Cleveland  0. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.   Woodland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

I)  A  D  P  P  Blal£e,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rrtrCIV  make,  McKali  &  (Jo.,  Portland,  Ore. 


cows  giving  less  than  75  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat,  or  93  lbs.  of  commercial  butter,  in  a 
year,  and  I  know  that  there  are  some 
giving  over  1300  lbs.  in  a  year.  I  was 
asked  by  a  gentleman  the  other  day  what 
I  knew  about  the  cow  Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol  Burke,  and  he  asked  if  I  thought 
it  was  possible  that  she  gave  over  134 
lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  sure  of  it,  since  my  son  was  sent 
by  the  University  of  California  to  make 
that  test  and  later  it  was  verified  by  other 
students. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE.   

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman.  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


 SWINE.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Size  and  quality.  Calla 
Grove  Farm.  Ripon,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP— Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm.  Linden.  Cal. 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT ENGINE,  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co. 

400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  glve«  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  result ■  than  ethers  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Ttax  2*7.  HKHKRI.KV.  OAT,. 


Minnewawa  Stock  Farm 

33  Extra  Fancy  Holstcin  Heifers 

2  years  to  six  months  old.    For  sale,  reasonable. 
Send  for  lists. 

M.  E.  SHERMAN,  Fresno,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  STOCK  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

[  Written  for  the  Pa^i-ic  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  Napa  valley,  perhaps,  has  been  t.ie 
last  of  our  noted  valleys  to  take  up  the 
breeding  of  pure-bred  stock.  It  may  have 
been  because  it  lies  close  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  pure-breed  stock  bred  there 
would  be  a  long  way  off  from  the  best 
market  for  such  stock,  or  it  may  have 
been  too  much  engrossed  with  fruit  and 
wine  industries.  Nevertheless,  the  last 
year  or  so  has  developed  quite  a  few 
pure-bred  breeding  farms.  Several  Hol- 
stein  herds  have  been  started;  also  Jer- 
seys, now  a  Guernsey,  and  soon  an  Ayr- 
shire herd  will  be  started.  If  the  good 
work  keeps  up,  ere  long  Napa  valley  will 
be  famed  for  its  pure-bred  industry. 

H.  Taubner  Goethe,  at  one  time  a  lead- 
ing banker  in  Sacramento  and  also  well 
known  for  reclamation  projects  which  he 
put  through  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and 
who  also  maintained  a  small  farm  for 
recreation,  sold  out  his  entire  holdings 
to  some  Eastern  capitalists  who  were  not 
afraid  to  go  up  against  nature's  storms 
and  floods,  and  thus  found  himself  with 
a  barrel  of  money,  but  out  of  a  job.  At 
that  time,  two  men  in  the  Napa  valley 
(whose  names  we  won't  mention)  owned 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  section.  It 
had  been  customary  for  these  two  men 
to  go  to  this  farm  every  year  after  the 
crops  were  harvested  and  flip  coins  for 
the  crop,  the  winner  taking  all  the  crop 
and  the  loser  taking  nothing.  This  prac- 
tice was  kept  up  for  many  years,  until 
a  genuine  row  took  place,  and  the  only 
way  this  row  could  be  settled  was  for 
them  to  again  flip  coins,  the  winner  tak- 
ing the  ranch  and  the  loser  walking  out 
with  his  blankets  on  his  back. 

It  happened  that  the  winner  wanted 
to  sell  the  ranch  for  cash  and  also  get 
out  of  the  valley.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Goethe, 
who  always  had  been  active,  feeling  time 
weighing  heavily  on  his  hands,  had  been 
hunting  all  over  the  State  for  a  location 
to  start  a  breeding  establishment,  both 
from  a  standpoint  of  finance  and  recre- 
ation, happened  to  be  in  the  Napa  val- 
ley when  the  farm  was  offered  for  sale, 
and  being  a  man  of  means  and  having 
the  ability  to  see  a  bargain  when  it  wai 
in  sight,  bought  this  farm,  of  800  acres, 
near  St.  Helena,  and  commenced  to  make 
it  a  great  breeding  establishment.  The 
Napa  river  runs  through  this  farm  and 
on  it  are  large  meadows  which  produce 
a  luxurious  growth  of  grass.  To  eat  up 
this  surplus  feed  at  first  was  a  problem 
to  Mr.  Goethe;  but  finally  he  determined 
to  buy  steers,  summer  them,  and  then 
sell  to  the  range  men  to  finish.  He  also 
commenced  growing  corn,  which  proved 
a  great  success,  and  the  price  obtained 
by  him  from  the  San  Francisco  grain 
firms  showed  that  corn  can  be  grown  in 
the  Napa  valley  successfully. 

The  last  year  or  so  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  ranges  surrounding  this  val- 
ley were  demanding  bulls  and  pure-bred 
hogs,  so  to  supply  their  want,  Mr.  Goethe 
is  now  installing  a  pure-bred  herd  of 
Berkshires  and  a  herd  of  registered 
Short-horn  dairy  cows.  These  cows  are 
expected  to  perform  two  missions — to 
bring  in  a  cream  check  and  to  raise  the 
calves  on  the  skim-milk  with  a  little 
grain  ration.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  by  our  agricultural 
colleges  that  a  bull  raised  on  skim-milk 
will  catch  up  with  the  sweet-milk  calf  in 
the  second  year,  and  it  has  now  become 
a  realized  fact  that  the  valley  land  is 
getting  too  valuable  to  let  a  cow  raise 
its  own  calf  at  foot.  The  men  today  who 
are  putting  the  cow  to  her  full  use  as 
a  money  maker  are  the  men  who  are 
making  a  success  of  the  pure-bred  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Goethe  intends  to  run  his  business 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MONITOR 


Hopper  Cooled 
Vertical  Type 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  equipped  with  the 
PFANSTIEHL  MAGNETO  (no  batteries  to  run 
down )  run  steady  as  a  clock.  Powerful,  reliable, 
so  simple  anyone  can  operate  it.  Economical 
in  gasoline  and  oil.  Heavy  cast  iron  gasoline 
tank,  no  leaks,  no  spilled  oil,  compact,  durable. 
Equipt  with  batteries  at  a  few  dollars  less  in 
cost,  but  the  MAGNETO  does  away  with  bat- 
tery troubles. 

Sizes  Two,  Four  and  Six  H.P. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  prices  and  de- 
scription or  address  Sales  Dept. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co. 

Flllh  &  Poplar  Sts. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Branch  ol  Evansville,  Wis. 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st,  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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in  three  distinct  departments:  Short- 
horns, Berkshires,  and  poultry.  He  is 
dow  busy  building  barns  and  moveable 
houses  for  his  hogs,  and  he  has  also  cut 
up  and  fenced  a  field  to  use  exclusively 
for  them,  and  it  is  his  intention  to  soil 
in  the  summer  for  them.  He  has  also 
seeded  several  hundred  acres  to  alfalfa 
and  is  installing  a  large  pumping  plant 
for  irrigation  purposes.  It  is  said  that 
the  Napa  valley  does  not  require  irriga- 
ton  will  very  late  in  the  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  heavy  dews  every 
evening  caused  by  it  lying  so  close  to 
the  ocean.  Men  like  Mr.  Goethe  with 
money  and  not  afraid  to  spend  it,  are 
the  kind  of  men  who,  when  they  start 
anything,  will  stay  with  it,  and  it  is  such 
men  who  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  pure-bred  industry. 


RANGE  WATERING  PLACES  FOR 
PUBLIC  USE. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  there 
are  many  large  areas  of  excellent  grazing 
land  in  which  the  number  of  places  where 
water  for  man  or  beast  can  be  obtained 
is  relatively  small.  Sometimes  the  short- 
est distance  between  water  holes  is  10, 
20,  or  even  50  miles.  Some  of  these 
watering  places  are  springs,  some  of  them 
ponds  of  alkaline  water,  some  of  them 
small  streams  flowing  down  from  adja- 
cent hills  or  mountains  and  becoming  lost 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  lands  in 
large  part  support  a  growth  of  grass  and 
small  brush,  which  is  excellent  fodder  for 
horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  and  as  practically 


NO  HOOF— NO  HORSE 

80%  of  all  horses  are  lame.  80%  of 
the  lameness  is  caused  by  hard  and 
contracted  feet.  This  dry  section  is 
very  hard  on  hoofs.  As  a  hoof  softener, 
toughener,  nourisher  and  grower,  as 
well  as  a  remedy  for  split  hoofs,  quar- 
ter cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches,  corns, 
cracked  h£els,  grease  heels,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  sores  and  cuts  anywhere  on 
any  stock,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 

WOOL-FAT 

A  horse's  hoof  is  from  60  to  70% 
water.  Grease  and  water  will  not  mix. 
That's  why  ordinary  Ointments  fail. 
There  is  no  grease  about  Wool-Fat, 
though  it  sounds  so.  It  mixes  readily 
with  water  and  is  very  penetrating. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
our  WOOL-FAT  HEALER,  for  giving 
natural  stimulation  and  nourishment  to 
the  hoofs.  WOOL-FAT  is  not  a  new 
thing,  but  has  been  giving  great  satis- 
faction in  the  East  for  many  years. 

4  oz  pkg..  25c;  12  oz..  50c;  32  oz.,  $1.00; 
5  lb.  pail,  $2.00;  10  lbs.,  $3.50.  Easy  of 
application.  Send  for  Folder  with  many 
Testimonials  of  Horsemen,  Vets  and 
others.    Or,  better,  accept  our 

TRIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  a  2  lb.  can;  use  it 
15  days,  and  if  satisfactory  send  us 
$1.00.  If  not,  write  us  so,  and  pay 
nothing.    Try  it.    Send  for  it  today. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
110-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies 


Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
461  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


FOR   SALE    DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  Ideal  home. 

Price  9200  per  acre. 

J.  R.  GRINSTBAD,  2127  University  Ave., 
Berkeley. 


all  these  areas  are  government  land  they 
are  "free  range"  for  whoever  may  care  to 
graze  his  stock  thereon.  However,  stock 
cannot  live  without  water,  and  unless 
watering  places  are  available  to  a  stock- 
owner  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  utilize 
the  range. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  it  has 
come  to  be  common  practice  in  some 
parts  of  the  West  for  a  big  cattle  or 
sheep  outfit  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
few  scatered  water  holes  in  a  certain 
area  and  by  this  means  to  monopolize 
the  grazing  privilege  almost  as  effectively 
as  if  it  actually  owned  every  acre  of  the 
area.  In  consequence  the  small  stock- 
owner  has  been  placed  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage and  in  many  localities  has  been 
forced  out  of  business. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
executive  order,  under  the  withdrawal 
law,  has  recently  withdrawn  from  entry 
many  tracts  of  unappropriated  public 
lands  which  contain  springs  or  small 
streams.  These  watering  places  control 
the  public  range  over  large  areas  in  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
these  lands  will  in  nowise  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  springs  or  streams,  but 
will  in  fact  insure  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lic use.  Control  of  watering  places  by 
strong  private  interests  and  the  resultant 
monopolization  of  grazing  on  the  public 
domain  are  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to 
public  interest,  and  the  President  regards 
the  setting  aside  of  these  watering  places 
for  public  use  as  serving  a  distinct  and 
beneficial  public  purpose,  in  harmony  not 
only  with  the  letter,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  1910. 

The  three  withdrawals  already  ap- 
proved by  the  President  represent  an 
aggregate  area  of  about  80,000  acres  in 
six  counties  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and 
include  tracts  of  public  land  known  from 
the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  General  Land  Office  to  con- 
tain 248  springs  and  streams.  Should 
Congress  at  any  future  time  decide  to 
pass  a  grazing  law,  the  retention  of  these 
water  places  in  public  ownership  will 
make  the  enactment  of  a  satisfactory  law 
possible;  whereas,  if  the  water  should 
pass  into  private  hands,  the  framing  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  control  of  graz- 
ing on  the  public  domain  would  be  use- 
less, because  the  law  itself  would  be  inop- 
erative. 

The  present  action  will  really  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  large  and  small  stock-grow-' 
ers,  although  it  will  doubtless  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  desire  to  exclude  rivals 
from  the  range  by  acquiring  the  watering 
places  themselves.  The  competition  and 
struggle  for  existence  have  in  many 
places,  however,  grown  so  keen  that  even 
to  the  largest  outfits  the  strife  has  be- 
come burdensome,  and  to  some  of  them, 
at  least,  the  removal  of  one  of  the  causes 
of  contention  by  the  reservation  of  the 
springs  and  streams  for  the  common  use 
of  all  will  be  a  decided  relief.  To  the 
small  stockman  who  has  been  fighting 
for  existence  and  who  has  seen  his  graz- 
ing area  diminish  year  by  year  as  he  has 
been  barred  from  this  spring  or  from 
that  stream,  it  will  be  welcome  news  that 
the  Government  has  taken  steps  that  will 
at  least  make  the  competition  fairer. 


CONFERENCE  ON  FEEDSTUFFS. 


A  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  Lansing,  Mich.,  July  24,  to  dis- 
cuss the  formulation  of  standard  rations 
for  experimental  work  in  determining 
the  comparative  value  of  feedstuff's. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Di- 
vision, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, President  H.  J.  Waters,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Professor  C. 
H.  Eckles,  of  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  and  other  leading  workers  in  this 
field  are  expected  to  be  present  and  lead 
the  discussion. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


PENNANT  DAIRY 


Four  Bulls  bretl  in  milk  and 
butter  lines,  ready  for  service. 
Are  from  tested  dams  and  by 
the  best  bred  sires  in  the  East, 
■^■^■■"^^^^^■i"^™'"^^"**       Will  you  one  at  price 

dairymen  can  pay. 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

Live  Stock  Importers  and  Breeders  of  Purebred  Holsteins. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  Logical  Pump  for  the  Alfalfa 

Farmer 

No  farmer  requires  a  pump  of  such  sterling  qualities  as  the  alfalfa  farmer. 
Usually  his  farming  operations  are  conducted  with  the  regularity  of  a  rail- 
way schedule  during  the  irrigating  season.  Every  operation,  including  the 
nil  important  irrigation,  must  be  done  in  a  certain  definite  time.  A  slight 
hitch,  a  half  day  lost  and  his  crop  surfers  at  once.  Experienced  irrigators 
everywhere  realize  this  and  are  fortifying  themselves  against  interrupted 
irrigations  by  installing 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  conditions  of  hard  service,  and  long 
usage.  The  mechanical  design  is  exceptionally  rugged,  and  the  workman- 
ship employed  is  the  best  obtainable. 

Every  pump  is  sold  under  a  guarantee  not  to  fall  off  in  the  quantity  of 
water  pumped  or  in  efficiency  with  continued  use.  These  pumps  are  built  in 
both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  types,  and  are  suitable  for  any  head  met  in 
irrigation  practice. 

Write  for  descriptive  bulletins. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG. 

I   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  |2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Gfeiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St..  Sam  Fraaclsc*. 


MAC A  BEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MAC  ABIE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG,  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sail   I   i  .1  lit  is  

-  Montgomery  Street. 
NorthciiHt  Corner  Murket  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up        -  -  9<I,OOU,000.00 

Surplus  aud  Undivided  ProfltN  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $1 1,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accountx. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "40 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    HarneMH    is    to  look 
for  the  Herculen  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue*. 
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Starting  Cactus  on  the  Dairy. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
It  might  not  be  well  to  give  away  trade 
secrets,  but  if  a  person  thinks  that  he 
would  like  to  grow  a  few  cactus  plants  on 
his  ranch  to  feed  to  his  dairy  cows,  or 
other  live  stock,  or  to  use  the  fruit  for 
himself  and  family,  and  yet  feels  that 
cactus  plants  are  rather  expensive,  there 
is  a  method  whereby  he  can  get  a  great 
many  plants  from  a  single  slab  by  waiting 
a  year  for  them,  and  without  going  to 
any  great  trouble. 

Cactus  is  an  easy  thing  to  start,  and  if 
given  proper  care  it  will  do  well.  Un- 
like most  other  plants,  summer,  and  not 
fall  and  winter,  is  the  time  it  should  be 
put  out.  The  shoots  from  cactus  come 
from  the  small  eyes  where  the  thorns 
usually  develop  and  the  little  spicules  are 
found.  Practically  always  when  the  slab 
is  developed,  there  is  strength  enough  in 
it  to  send  out  shoots  from  nearly  all  of 
these  if  that  strength  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed. If  the  whole  slab  is  planted, 
however,  the  shoots  will  not  start  from 
more  than  two  or  three  eyes,  unless  a 
vigorout  root  system  has  been  developed, 
and  all  of  the  strength  of  the  slab  will  go 
to  these,  but  if  the  strength  is  divided 
among  twelve  or  fifteen  eyes,  each  will 
start,  just  as  would  happen  with  the  eyes 
of  a  potato.  The  only  thing  necessary, 
therefore,  is  to  slice  up  a  slab  into  a 
dozen  or  so  parts  and  a  dozen  or  so  new 
plants  will  be  secured.  The  number  of 
cuttings  that  can  be  made  from  a  slab 
will  depend  upon  its  size. 

Each  of  the  young  plants  from  a  slab 
that  has  been  cut  to  pieces  will,  of  course, 
be  much  smaller  than  the  plant  that 
would  develop  from  a  whole  slab,  and  a 
person  would  lose  possibly  a  whole  year 
by  this  plan,  although  he  would  get  more 
plants. 

The  cactus  is  usually  put  part  way  into 
the  ground.  If  sliced  up  the  parts  should 
not  be  put  into  the  ground,  as  by  so  doing 
there  would  be  danger  of  rot,  but  simply 
laid  on  sand  or  a  sandy  loam  that  con- 
tains enough  plant  food  for  the  roots  that 
will  start  to  get  some  good  out  of.  If  the 
top  of  the  soil  is  very  dry,  and  soil  where 
any  cactus  is  set  out  should  have  no  more 
than  a  bare  trace  of  moisture  in  it,  it  is 
permissible  to  let  the  sand  come  up  over 
the  cut  edges. 

Whenever  a  whole  slab  of  cactus  is  to 
be  cut  in  pieces  it  should  be  dried  out  a 
bit  until  it  is  slightly  shriveled,  and  be- 
fore the  pieces  are  put  on  the  ground  the 
cut  edges  ought  to  be  fully  dried  and  a 
tough  skin  formed.  If  there  are  three  or 
four  of  these  eyes  on  the  upper  surface 
for  a  shoot  to  start  from  and  an  equal 
area  in  contact  with  the  soil  a  new  plant 
is  practically  certain  to  develop. 

Without  saying  anything  about  the 
amount  of  feed  that  can  be  secured  from 
cactus,  it  is  certain  that  the  quality  of 
the  feed  for  dairy  cows  will  combine  very 
well  with  alfalfa  hay  so  as  to  make  a 
much  better  ration  than  alfalfa  furnishes 
alone.  It  will  also  provide  sufficient  suc- 
culent food  when  the  only  other  thing  fed 
is  alfalfa  hay.  How  raising  and  feeding 
improved  cactus  to  stock  will  work  out 
has  not  been  demonstrated  as  yet.  The 
only  feeding  of  improved  cactus  to  dairy 
cattle  in  this  State  thus  far  appears  to 
have  been  on  an  extremely  small  scale 
and  more  for  experimental  purposes  than 
anything  else,  owing  to  the  small  amount 
of  cactus  available.  Those  experiments 
have  been  very  successful. 

The  burning  of  the  thorns  from  the 
wild  cactus  has  often  been  spoken  of.  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  many  of  the 
ranges  the  cattle  gather  their  own  cactus 
in  spite  of  thorns  and  thrive  on  it.  That 
ictus,  however,  is  much  less  thorny  than 
uiost  of  the  cactus  found  in  the  South- 


west. Until  mankind  first  lived  on  the 
islands  there  were  no  animals  to  devour 
the  natural  vegetation,  and  until  the 
white  man  discovered  the  country  hogs 
were  the  largest  animals  there.  This 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  cactus  to 
grow-  as  many  thorns  as  are  found  on  the 
continents,  as  thorns  were  hardly  needed 
for  protective  purposes.  It  is  thus  easier 
for  the  cattle  to  get  at  the  native  cactus 
than  it  would  be  for  them  to  eat  the 
American  wild  cactus. 

The  cactus  plants  are  usually  very 
large.  The  cattle  do  not  try  to  eat  them 
in  their  natural  condition,  but  knock 
them  off  with  their  horns,  then  stamp  on 
them  and  rub  them  into  the  ground  to 
break  off  the  thorns  and  soon  they  are  all 
right.  Even  aside  from  the  experimental 
feeding  done  of  thornless  cactus  here,  this 
eating  of  wild  and  somewhat  thorny 
cactus  indicates  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  cattle  here  would  learn  to  like 
a  cultivated  and  practically  thornless  va- 
riety. 

Although  there  is  a  general  idea  that 
there  is  but  one  variety  of  thornless  cac 
tus,  there  are  actually  a  number  of  differ 
ent  kinds,  some  of  which  have  a  few 
thorns.  The  main  varieties  will  be  used 
for  cattle  food,  but  there  are  also  fruiting 
kinds.  Forage  varieties  are  usually  worth 
little  or  nothing  for  fruit,  and  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  rely  on  fruiting  kinds  for 
forage. 

The  cactus  fruit  comes  after  most  other 
fruits  are  gone,  and  lasts  well  into  the 
spring.  The  writer  the  second  week  in 
May,  1912,  picked  and  ate  cactus  fruit  in 
Merced  county,  though  most  of  the  fruit 
had  shriveled  and  dropped  off,  and  pos- 
sibly some  is  hanging  there  yet. 

As  a  proposition  for  the  dairyman,  it 
looks  as  if  the  cactus  ought  to  be  of  value, 
at  least  along  the  roadways,  the  sides  of 
the  fields,  or  in  other  waste  places,  where 
it  would  get  a  touch  of  irrigation  water 
from  other  crops.  On  high  ground  that 
cannot  be  irrigated  in  semi-arid  districts 
it  possibly  may  be  a  great  success,  but 
there  it  should  be  given  a  good  start  by 
first-class  cultivation,  and  will  probably 
do  well  only  in  places  where  the  rainfall 
is  sufficient  to  give  at  east  a  fair  growth 
of  grass. 

As  yet  there  has  been  too  little  planted 
to  tell  just  what  it  will  do  with  the  care 
that  the  average  man  in  a  semi-arid  dis 
trict  will  give,  but  if  it  will  be  a  decided 
success  it  will  be  a  remarkably  fine  thing, 
and  if  a  person  wants  to  get  a  number  of 
plants  does  not  care  to  pay  very  much 
for  them  and  will  wait  awhile  for  the  re 
turns,  by  using  this  method  of  propoga 
tion,  he  can  get  a  good  start.  Whatever 
way  he  sets  out  the  plants  he  generally 
will  have  to  wait  about  two  years  before 
he  can  crop  them  to  advantage,  or  until 
the  plants  get  a  good  growth  both  under 
and  above  ground.  Its  main  growth  will 
be  from  spring  to  fall,  but  all  this  can  be 
left  on,  if  desired,  until  winter  and  fed 
then— D.  J.  W. 


Selected  Second-hand 

F»  I  F»E 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  o& 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


RMBOUILLETS 


600  YEARLING  1  DA  UC 
300  2-YlAR-OLDf  ArtiriJ 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-aere  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  I^G/i™  CO. 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  oft  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying.  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries.  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  Oil-,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SVVIEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICESi 
318  Market  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  lids.,  Loa  An^ele.,  Cal. 


FACTORIESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  lib  .  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Waterloo-Boy  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

I}.  21  4,  6.  8  and  12  HORSE-POWER 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  AND  POWER  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

"THE  WATERLOO-BOY  ;?velpy°;n; 

best  engine  for  running  machinery  such  as 
feed  cutters,  grinders,  grindstones,  cream 
separators,  washing  machines,  churns, 
sheep-shearing  machines,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  pumps  for  irrigation  purpose,  etc., 
etc.    Further  information  free  on  request. 

Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  —  each  one 
thoroughly  tested  and  inspected  before 
being  shipped — fully  guaranteed. 


rppp   FOR  THF   A^klKIP  A  <"ata'°S  containing  valuable  information  about 

inCE.  run  I  nt  HorMllU  stationary  ermines  of  every  description,  theirdesign, 
construction,  care  and  operation.  this  catalog  tells  you — shows  you— in  clear,  easily 
understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  line  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate  engines. 

You  will  want  this  cataloK  if  vou  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  mtities.  pumps, 
etc.    Write  for  it  today — NOW.    Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 

Do  not  overlook  the  enormous  saving  in  freight. 

33-41  FREMONT  ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl! 


Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 


FROM  THE 


GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

Far  fall  nartlculara  apply  to 
lay  Weatera  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

««S  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1081 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1S26  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  OakJaad  182 
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A  Chance  for  Waste  Lands. 


Five  hundred  million  goatskins  lnwe 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  and  the  money  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  payment  therefor 
amounts  to  $250,000,000.  The  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  show  that  the  goat- 
skins imported  into  the  United  States 
have  ranged  in  value  from  $20,000,000 
to  $30,000,000  per  annum  during  the  last 
decade,  making  a  total  for  the  period  in 
question  of  slightly  more  than  $2.".0,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  goats  whose  skins 
are  represented  by  this  $250,000,000  is 
approximately  500,000,000,  since  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  goatskins  now  beins;  im- 
ported is,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  about  5  cents  each, 
the  valuations  being  those  in  the  country 
from  which  exported  to  the  United  States. 

This  statement  of  the  large  value  ($250,- 
000,000)  of  goatskins  imported  during  the 
last  decade,  together  with  that  indicating 
that  the  number  of  goats  which  this  sum 
represents  is  approximately  500  million, 
is  extremely  suggestive  in  conjunction 
with  a  statement  recently  supplied  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  from 
which  country  large  numbers  of  these 
skins  are  imported,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  meat  of  the  goat,  which  is  used 
as  food  and  found  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  sheep,  is  of  even  greater  value 
than  that  of  the  hides,  and  that  the 
goats  are  grown  in  large  numbers  upon 
lands  not  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. "The  dry  plains  of  Nuevo  Leon," 
he  says,  "with  scant  growth  of  brush,  are 
able  to  support  large  flocks  of  goats,  al- 
though these  same  plains  will  not  pro- 
duce corn,  cane,  or  grass  unless  water  is 
supplied  for  irrigation.  *  *  *  Moun- 
tain lands  and  rough,  broken  sections  of 
foothill  lands  may  be  secured  for  about 
$1  per  acre,  and  each  acre  will,  in  the 
moist  regions,  support  five  or  six  goats. 
*  *  *  The  steep  mountain  sides,  the 
deep  gorges,  the  narrow  valleys  covered 
everywhere  with  exuberant  vegetation  af- 
ford congenial  feeding  grounds  for  goats. 
The  value  of  the  goat  depends  upon  three 
things:  meat,  tallow,  and  the  skin.  The 
matter  of  fresh  meat  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts of  the  hot  country  is  greatly  sim- 
plified by  the  breeding  of  goats,  and  the 
flesh  alone  would  make  it  a  profitable  in- 
dustry." 

The  above  statement  indicating  that 
large  additions  to  the  meat  supply  of  the 
United  States  may  be  grown  upon  lands 
not  available  for  general  agricultural  pur- 
poses, together  with  the  statement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  that  the  skins  of 
50,000,000  goats  are  imported  annually 
into  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the 
further  well-known  fact  that  the  meat  of 
goats  is  now  being  sold  for  food  in  the 
markets  of  many  cities  of  the  United 
States,  offers  an  interesting  suggestion  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  large  additions  to 
the  meat  supply  of  the  United  States  and 
the  retention  at  home  of  the  $250,000,000 
per  annum  now  being  sent  out  of  the 
country  for  the  purchase  of  goatskins. 

British  India  supplies  about  one-third 
the  entire  importations  of  goatskins  into 
the  United  States,  that  country  having 
been  credited  with  15,000,000  skins  out  of 
a  total  importation  of  43,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1911.  The  next  largest  impor- 
tations of  that  year  were  million  from 
China,  3  million  from  Mexico,  2%  million 
from  Aden  (Arabia),,  2V4  million  from 
England,  1%  millions  from  British  East 
Africa,  2  million  from  Brazil,  1%  million 
from  Argentina,  1  million  from  Venezuela, 
about  1  million  each  from  France  and 
Russia,  and  two-thirds  of  a  million  from 
Turkey  In  Asia.     Considerable  amounts 


are  also  imported  from  Turkey,  Austrin- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Italy,  Peru,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  French  Africa. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by 
the  American  consul  quoted  above  and 
printed  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Report  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  how  the 
business  of  goat  raising  is  conducted  in 
Mexico.  (The  money  values  are  assumed 
to  represent  Mexican  pesos,  one  of  which 
equals  49.8  cents  in  American  currency) : 
"In  1904  the  manager  of  the  farm  re- 
ceived 66,000  goats,  including  large  and 
small,  at  a  valuation  of  $1.50  each,  equal 
to  $99,000.  From  the  produce  of  these  he 
sold,  during  nine  months  of  1904  and  the 
year  1905  and  1906,  50,000  head  at  $5  each, 
equal  to  $250,000,  and  had,  at  the  close 
of  1906,  88,000  head  on  the  farm,  being 
22,000  more  than  he  started  with.  The 
result  was,  counting  the  value  of  the 
22,000  increase  at  $1.50  each  with  the 
foregoing  sales,  the  investment  of  $99,000 
produced  in  less  than  three  years,  $283,000 
besides  the  original  stock  of  66,000  goats 
was  intact." 


WHAT  A  CALIFORNIAN  DID  IN 
FLORIDA. 


Many  Californians  do  honorable  stunts 
in  the  places  whence  they  come  to  our 
citizenship,  and  we  like  to  tell  their 
present  neighbors  of  them  when  we  get 
a  chance.  For  example,  we  find  in  the 
Southern  Ruralist  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  of 
which  Dr.  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  the  well- 
known  agricultural  chemist,  is  editor,  the 
following  reference  to  Dr.  R.  R.  Snowden 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  described  as  "one 
of  their  modest  men  who  spend  their 
lives  in  making  scientific  knowledge  of 
practical  use  to  humanity  with  no  thought 
of  self  or  of  personal  gain."  The  article 
then  proceeds  as  follows: 

Dr.  Snowden  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
American  agriculture  owes  a  great  but  lit- 
tle recognized  debt.  Perhaps  the  one 
achievement  for  which  he  should  be  held 
in  lasting  regard  is  the  discovery  of  the 
Florida  phosphate  deposits  and  making 
them  known  as  the  largest  and  richest 
source  of  phosphate  in  the  world.  This 
was  back  in  1888,  and  from  the  work  of 
Dr.  Snowden  in  this  direction  dates  the 
great  phosphate  industry  of  Florida — 
which  is  of  world-wide  agricultural  and 
commercial  importance. 


BE  READY 


*LH.tt 

in>  Modioli 


m 


for 

.EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE -GUARD AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
{aoifx?t"\  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS ,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.     Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KEwanEF 

*•  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 
*  Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  THIS  FENCE 


It  stretches  perfectly. 
Does   not   need   top   and  bottom 
boards. 

Is  fifty  per  cent  stronger  than 
netting. 

Is  cheaper,  when  put  up,  by  one- 
third. 

Does  not  invite  the  fowl  to  fly 
over. 

30-inch   Warner  Jr.  Poultry  Fence, 
per  10-rocI  roll,  $3.05. 

Made  in  heights  of  30,  48,  00  and 
72  inches. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE 
LIST  ON  ALL  SIZES. 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


72  FREMONT  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Drilling  Machinery  I 

■        f»       You  can  make  nig  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of  I 


the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Anfieles.  Cal. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minr 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Anther  of  "California  Frultn,"  Etc 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9Vi,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Care  of  the  Growing  Stock. 


POULTRY. 


S.  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Butf 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
riuttes.  Light  Brahman,  White  Minorca*, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa,    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


i-.ggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
Mucks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
(,'ttio  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25:  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

We  can  now  offer  an  excellent  line 
of  March,  April  and  May  pullets. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


NO  SECRET 

about  the  contents  of  our 

POULTRY  FEEDS 

We  have  mailed  10.000  demon- 
stration colored  charts  showing  just 
what  they  contain  and  how  to  pre- 
pare them.  New  edition  now  at 
press.    Send  for  one.    It's  Free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  Co.,  Inc, 

The  QUALITY  Poultry  Supply  House 
820  Itrnnnnn  St..  San  Francisco. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

Separation  of  Skxks. — June,  the  month 
of  rest  for  the  average  farmer,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  as  busy  a  time  as  ever 
for  the  poultry  man  or  woman.  The  early 
hatched  chicks  should  be  given  more  room 
and  the  sexes  separated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. A  great  deal  depends  on  this  one 
point  of  separating  the  cockerels  from 
the  pullets.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  in 
the  first  place,  because  if  the  cockerels 
are  left  to  devour  all  the  feed,  as  they 
will,  the  pullets  do  not  get  nearly  as 
good  growth  or  early  maturity.  No  mat- 
ter if  you  do  keep  food  before  them  all 
the  time,  if  you  will  notice,  the  cockerels 
are  always  the  ones  that  scratch  the  best 
of  everything  out  and  trample  on  the 
rest  so  that  the  pullets  must  either  eat 
what  is  left  or  go  without.  Of  course, 
they  eat  some  of  it,  but  not  enough  to 
supply  their  needs,  hence  the  growth  is 
slow.  Now,  after  separating  the  sexes, 
go  a  little  further,  if  you  have  room,  and 
separate  the  large  strong  pullets  from 
the  weaker,  smaller  ones.  By  doing  so 
you  can  give  the  smaller  ones  a  little 
extra  care,  along  with  any  tidbits  such  as 
table  scraps,  bits  of  meat,  etc.,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  will 
respond  to  this  little  extra  care.  I  have 
had  small  pullets  that  caught  up  in  a 
month  so  that  they  outclassed  the  largest. 

Another  advantage  in  separating  them 
into  small  lots  is  that  they  feather  out 
more  evenly  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
colds  or  other  troubles.  The  surplus  cock- 
erels can  be  fed  a  forcing  diet  and  got 
on  the  market,  thus  making  room  for 
those  coming  on.  And  the  pullets  can 
be  fed  a  grain  ration  which  builds  up  a 
hardier,  stronger  body  than  mash  feed. 
Pullets  fed  on  grain  and  a  little  animal 
food  may  not  be  quite  as  precocious  as 
if  forced  with  mash  and  condiments  to 
early  maturity,  but  when  they  do  lay 
they  will  lay  eggs  of  a  proper  size  and 
the  laying  will  not  exhaust  them.  The 
endurance  of  a  pullet  is  measured  by  the 
way  she  has  been  raised  the  first  few 
months,  and  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen 
will  lay  is  measured  by  her  endurance. 
A  pullet  that  has  been  forced  to  lay,  by 
improper  feeding  or  stimulants,  soon 
gives  out;  her  system  will  not  stand  the 
strain  of  continuous  laying  and  the  eggs 
are  small. 

Killing  Parasites. — Another  important 
item  in  the  care  of  the  growing  stock  is 
lice.  Watch  for  them  closely,  and  if 
they  get  a  footing  among  your  brood  get 
after  them  early  and  late.  Don't  look 
just  once  and  then  sit  down  and  think 
it  is  all  right.  Lice  are  like  weeds;  they 
grow  nights.  In  fact,  I  think  they  make 
double  growth  nights  when  the  chicks 
are  all  in  a  brood  coop  huddled  close  to- 
gether and  warm.  Head  lice  are  the  most 
destructive  on  small  chicks,  often  killing 
whole  broods  before  their  presence  is  sus- 
pected. As  the  chicken  gets  larger  and 
stronger  the  chances  for  life  grow,  too, 
but  the  lice  will  always  hold  it  back  from 
doing  its  best.  Besides,  feed  is  too  high 
to  furnish  a  living  for  several  thousand 
lice.  Buhach  is  about  the  safest  remedy, 
because  no  matter  how  much  is  put  on 
it  will  not  injure  the  chick.  The  most 
effective  way  to  apply  it  is  to  have  a 
quantity  of  powder  in  an  open  dish  of 
some  kind,  or  in  a  paper  bag.  Take  the 
chick  in  the  left  hand  and  put  its  head  in 
the  bag  or  dish,  and  with  the  right  hand 
apply  the  powder,  brushing  the  hand 
along  the  wrong  way  of  the  feathers.  I 
can  dust  a  dozen  while  I  am  telling  how 
to  do  it.  It  does  not  take  an  instant  if 
you  have  the  chicks  right  there  at  your 
left.  hand.  As  fast  as  you  can  pick  them 
up  just  dip  the  hand  in  the  powder  and 


dust  from  the  wings  to  the  beak,  going 
under  the  throat  with  the  powder.  For 
those  that  have  had  experience  with 
chicks  a  little  liquid  can  be  used,  but  the 
average  person  rubs  too  much  on;  chicks 
will  not  stand  much  grease,  and  more  are 
killed  with  remedies  than  with  lice. 

My  old  standby  for  head  lice  is  one 
teaspoonful  of  creolin,  one  teaspoonful  of 
olive  oil,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  coal  oil, 
well  mixed;  in  fact,  I  warm  it  on  the 
stove  to  mix.  But  it  must  be  used  with 
care,  just  laid  on  lightly,  not  rubbed  in 
as  some  do.  I  have  used  it  on  hundreds 
of  chicks,  and  I  have  known  people  to 
kill  chicks  with  it.  In  fact,  one  time 
when  I  was  laid  by  with  a  broken  arm  I 
got  one  of  my  daughters  to  apply  it  to 
about  fifty  chicks,  and  they  all  died,  al- 
though I  mixed  the  materials  myself.  It 
was  all  in  the  manner  of  application;  she 
believed  that  what  was  worth  doing  at 
all  was  worth  doing  well,  and  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  the  well  doing  is  the  light- 
ness of  touch. 

Another  warm-weather  pest  is  mites, 
and  these  are  simply  impossible  with 
young  chickens.  All  brood  coops,  boxes 
or  houses  should  be  watched  now,  as  these 
pests  may  develop  in  a  single  night.  I 
have  often  thought  that  they  breed  in 
the  ground.  The  other  kind  of  vermin  live 
on  the  skin  and  feathers  of  tne  chick- 
ens, but  mites  are  real  blook-suckers  and 
even  grown  fowls  do  not  last  long  if 
they  are  attacked  by  a  lot  of  hungry 
mites. 

Now,  to  find  them,  you  must  get  out 
early  in  the  morning  and  examine  the 
roosting  places  in  a  strong  sunlight.  All 
brood  coops  and  boxes  should  be  opened 
up  to  the  sun  every  day  or  so  as  a  pre- 
ventive. The  sun  is  a  great  germ  de- 
stroyer and  chicks  that  have  their  sleep- 
ing quarters  well  sunned  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  healthy.  Mites 
swarm  in  the  walls  of  buildings,  even  in 
the  roof  or  any  place  where  there  are 
cracks  to  hide  in.  Any  of  the  liquid  lice 
killers  advertised  will  kill  them,  or  a 
good  kerosene  emulsion  will  do  the  work. 
But  no  matter  what  is  used,  it  will  re- 
quire two  or  three  sprayings  to  clean 
them  up;  so  do  not  be  content  with  once 
spraying,  but  keep  it  up  until  you  have 
run  them  out.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
rid  a  house  of  mites  if  you  make  up 
your  mind  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

A  Poultry  House.— Mr.  F.  H.  B.,  Clare- 
mont,  asks  for  directions  for  building  an 
economical  and  practical  poultry  house 
for  forty  Rhode  Island  Red  hens.  An- 
swer: If,  as  I  suppose,  the  house  is  in- 
tended for  laying  stock  alone  it  need  not 
lie  as  large  as  if  intended  for  breeders. 
The  writer  should  have  stated  whether 
he  intended  using  the  hens  for  breeding 


or  not.  However,  we  will  suppose  the 
hens  are  to  be  kept  for  laying  purposes 
only,  then  the  size  can  be  added  to  if 
they  are  wanted  to  breed  from.  In  this 
warm  climate  all  we  need  in  a  poultry 
house  is  that  it  be  tight  enough  to  shed 
rain  in  the  roof,  and  keep  out  wind  on 
two  ends  and  one  side.  The  cheapest  and 
best  material  for  ends  and  back  is  weath- 
er boards  such  as  bungalows  are  built  of. 
The  front  should  be  open  and  covered 
with  one  or  two-inch-mesh  wire.  For  the 
roof  I  would  use  common  lumber  and  a 
good  roofing  paper;  single  ply  would  be 
strong  enough  over  boards. 

Now,  as  to  size,  a  house  10  by  16,  with 
a  half  hip- roof  to  extend  about  1%  feet 
over  the  front  of  the  house,  would  serve 
as  sleeping  quarters  and  scratching-shed 
combined.  The  perches  should  be,  say, 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  dropping 
boards  set  8  inches  below.  The  nests  can 
be  made  under  the  dropping  boards,  leav- 
ing the  whole  house  for  scratching.  I 
have  wintered  thirty-five  fowls  in  an  open- 
front  house  10  hy  30,  but  they  were  cut 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Aveauc,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  In  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale 


100  LBS. 


WHAT   EVERY   POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  ralae  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  In  the  start,  whtch 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  Imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  In  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
Chick  saver. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  It  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS.  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.      Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Street*  San  Francisco,  California 


Contains  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


SPECIAL,  CHICK  FOOD 

Is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  mot  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSON'S  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  four 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  oi 
our  Dearest  dealer.  : 
COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK  FOOD  CO. 


Petaluma, 


California 
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up  into  four  breeding  pens  and  have  had 
no  yards  at  all  except  a  little  run  out 
once  or  twice  a  week.  And  I  will  say 
that  my  hens  never  laid  better  in  any 
kind  of  house,  nor  were  the  eggs  ever 
better  in  fertility.  An  open-front  house 
is  warm  enough  for  this  climate  in  win- 
ter and  cool  in  summer;  while  it  is  the 
only  sensible  house  for  health  in  all  sea- 
sons for  California.  If  the  forty  hens 
are  to  be  kept  together,  you  would  re- 
quire two  rows  of  perches  and  four-foot 
dropping  board.  The  nests  can  be  fast- 
ened to  the  wall  or  left  loose.  My  house 
faces  north  and  the  roof  was  not  hipped 
as  I  would  have  had  it  done  if  I  had 
been  right  there,  and  the  front  was  sure 
open,  but  there  has  not  been  a  trace  of 
any  kind  of  sickness  or  cold  since  the 
fowls  were  put  in  it.  The  matched  lum- 
ber can  be  stained  or  painted,  and  the 
roof  covered  with  roofing  paper,  and  you 
have  a  practical,  comfortable  house  that 
will  keep  your  flock  in  the  finest  kind 
of  health  and  vigor.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  build  closed-up  houses  for  California. 
We  don't  need  any  curtains  to  the  open 
front  as  they  do  in  the  East.  Last  win- 
ter was  the  coldest  for  years,  so  old  resi- 
dents told  me,  and  there  never  was  a  day 
or  night  that  my  birds  were  not  com- 
fortable and  happy. 

If  Mr.  B.  has  a  little  spare  time,  and 
will  come  to  my  place  I  will  be  pleased 
to  give  him  any  further  information. 
Take  East  Fifth  street  car  to  end  of  line 
and  ask  conductor  which  house  to  go  to. 


GOVERNMENT  WHITEWASH. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  Mr.  Bowman's 
remarks  in  the  Rural  of  June  1st  on  sun- 
burn and  borers,  and  would  like  to  have 
the  Government  recipe. 

Last  year  one  party  at  Cohassett,  Butte 
county,  whitewashed  his  trees,  or  some 
of  them,  and  lost  all  by  sunburn  and 
borers,  and  he  and  others  state  that 
where  a  whitewash  is  put  on  it  pre- 
vents locating  the  borers  to  dig  them  out. 
I  shaded  my  trees  with  yucca  and  oiled 
tubes,  and  some  with  shakes,  and  lost 
117c  but  I  believe  if  I  had  cultivated 
once  a  week  with  harrow  and  hand  im- 
plements I  would  have  lost  but  few. 

West  Berkeley.  E.  Griswold. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  RECIPE. 

The  enduring  whitewash  used  in  all 
departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment where  such  a  preparation  is 
needed  is  thus  made: 

"Take  a  half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime, 
slake  it  with  boiling  water,  cover  during 
the  process  to  keep  in  steam,  strain  the 
liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer, 
and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously 
dissolved  in  warm  water;  three  pounds 
of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and 
stirred  in  while  hot;  half  a  pound  of 
Spanish  whiting  and  one  pound  of  glue, 
previously  dissolved  by  soaking  in  cold 
water,  and  then  hanging  over  in  a  small 
pot  hung  in  a  larger  one  filled  with  water. 
Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mix- 
ture, stir  well  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
days,  covered  from  dirt.  It  should  be 
applied  hot,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be 
kept  in  a  portable  furnace.  The  east  end 
of  the  President's  house  in  Washington 
is  embellished  by  this  brilliant  whitewash 
and  it  is  used  by  the  Government  to 
whitewash  lighthouses.  A  pint  of  this 
mixture,  if  properly  applied,  will  cover  a 
square  yard,  and  will  be  almost  as  serv- 
iceable as  paint  for  wood,  brick  or  stone, 
and  is  much  cheaper  than  the  cheapest 
paint." 

This  is  the  recipe  which  Mr.  Bowman 
used  and  in  connection  his  requirement 
of  perfectly  burned  lime  and  his  advice 
to  reduce  the  salt  to  7  lbs.  to  the  half- 
bushel  of  lime  should  be  remembered. — 
Editor. 


THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOY  DURING 
VACATION. 


By  J.  R.  Perkins,  President  of  the  Ala- 
meda Welfare  League. 

It  is  being  said  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  solving  social  and  indus- 
trial problems  when  a  workable  program 
is  presented.  Are  you  a  portion  of  that 
public?  Then  here  is  a  concrete  prob- 
lem. The  high  school  boy  during  vaca- 
tion is  the  problem.  The  city  does  not 
furnish  work  for  every  boy;  every  boy  is 
not  looking  for  employment;  but  there 
is  a  numerable  company  of  fine  school- 
boys in  every  city  in  California  who  are 
anxious  to  be  at  work  in  the  weeks  that 
intervene  between  the  closing  and  the 
opening  of  the  public  schools.  And  this 
vacation  is  longer  than  any. 

I  have  tested  the  matter  since  the  pub- 
lic schools  closed  in  my  home  city.  For- 
ty-eight hours  after  it  became  known  that 
the  Alameda  Public  Welfare  League  would 
undertake  to  secure  employment  for  the 
idle  boys  of  the  city,  they  began  to  come 
and  are  still  coming. 

Right  now  a  dozen  fine  lads  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  bundle  their 
clothes  and  start  for  the  great  valleys 
to  work  in  the  fruit. 

Are  you  an  opportunist?  Are  you  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  this  matter? 

The  men  out  of  employment  say  that 
society  has  no  thought  about  them.  They 
are  embittered.  The  malcontents  in  the 
social  order  today  are  for  the  most  part 
men  out  of  work.  Crime  is  the  next  act 
of  the'  man  who  fails  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion. The  boy  is  not  situated  so  desper- 
ately, but  he  may  be.  A  social  order 
that  cannot  supply  its  members  with  the 
right  to  labor  is  a  social  order  that  will 
not  be  revered  by  its  members. 

This  may  seem  an  abstract  argument 
for  the  particular  case  of  securing  em- 
ployment for  a  school-boy,  yet  the  social 
malcontent  is  in  the  making  whenever  a 
boy  desires  to  assist  himself  or  his  wid- 
owed mother  and  finds  himself  blocked  at 
every  turn. 

A  sand  lot  crowded  with  boys  in  a  city 
is  a  breeder  of  many  things  undesirable. 
The  idleness,  the  contact,  all  combine  to 
make  the  period  of  school  vacation  a 
period  of  crisis  in  the  life  of  many  a 
splendid  fellow  of  sixteen.  But  give  him 
the  open  spaces,  the  broad  of  the  valleys; 
give  him  the  vista  of  the  hills,  the  riv- 
ers, the  mountains;  give  him  the  beauty 
of  the  matured  orchard  and  vineyard; 
and  give  him  the  chance  to  test  his  young 
strength  in  healthy  labor  at  fair  pay,  and 
at  once  you  have  lifted  him  from  a  doubt- 
ful environment  to  one  that  will  leave 
its  impress  only  for  good. 

Are  you  an  opportunist?  Again,  are 
you  a  fruit-grower?  Do  you  feel  this 
problem  with  us  and  with  the  boy? 

This  paper  has  kindly  given  this  arti- 
cle space.  You  are  now  aware  of  the 
wishes  of  these  boys.  You  have  a  simple 
program  before  you.  Will  you  work  to- 
gether with  us  in  this?  Let  us  send  you 
twenty,  fifty,  boys  from  Alameda  alone 
into  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  great, 
open  country,  where  they  can  help  you 
with  your  summer  harvest.  Then  you 
can  send  them  back  to  us;  they  shall 
come  with  new  visions,  with  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  all  of  us  shall  be  richer  for 
the  service  to  those  who  have  a  claim 
upon  us  considered  ethically. 

What  do  you  say?  This  is  a  gratuitous 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Alameda  Wel- 
fare League  to  place  you  in  touch  with 
these  youths  who  will  come  to  you  as 
soon  as  financial  arrangements  can  be 
made,  the  boys  being  employed  at  the 
going  wage.  You  may  address  the  writer 
at  Alameda:  J.  R.  Perkins,  2022  Clinton 
avenue. 


The  Standard  Orchard  Tractor 

The  unbroken  record  of  success  that  has  followed 

The  Johnson  Tractor 

during  this  season  has  made  it  the  standard  for  orchard  and  vineyard  work. 
The  reasons  for  this  success  are  self  evident  to  the  observing  man. 

Its  extreme  simplicity  and  rugged  construction  bespeaks  long  life  under 
hard  usage. 

The  novel  and  effective  design  of  the  drive  wheels,  closely  approximating 
in  operation  the  action  of  a  hoof,  bespeak  great  pulling  effort  and  the 
ability  to  travel  on  plowed  ground. 

The  great  flexibility  of  its  control  bespeaks  ease  in  handling  and  driving, 
in  fact,  the  Johnson  Tractor  is  no  more  difficult  to  drive  than  a  team. 

This  list  of  superior  qualities,  the  reasons  why  the  Johnson  Tractor  has 
become  the  acknowledged  standard  of  orchard  tractors,  could  be  lengthened 
almost  indefinitely. 

Have  you  tried  a  Johnson  Tractor  on  your  land  yet?  If  not,  why  not? 
Ask  about  our  free  demonstration  offer.  It  does  not  cost  you  one  cent,  as  a 
deposit  or  otherwise,  to  have  a  Johnson  Tractor  put  on  your  land,  and  its 
ability  to  do  your  work  proven  to  your  satisfaction.  All  we  ask  is  a  square 
deal.  If  it  does  what  we  claim,  will  you  buy?  And  you  are  the.  judge.  If 
you  haven't  tried  a  Johnson  Tractor  yet,  why  not  write  today? 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  Fremont  St.  San  Franci  co,  Cal. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 

USTrial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


VERMOREL 
ffULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  in  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 


SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  D1SBR0W,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Main  919,  Home  2520 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Agriculture  in  the  Common  Schools. 


I  Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Oki>,  read  before  the  Santa  Barbara 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

Sigificant  of  the  deep  and  possibly 
growing  realization  of  the  value  of  the 
child  as  the  foundation  of  empire  is 
the  fact  that  each  reformer  as  he  finds 
what  he  believes  to  be  some  royal  road 
to  improvement,  turns  to  the  schools  as 
the  surest  and  quickest  way  of  influenc- 
ing national  beliefs.  Let  it  be  noted  in 
passing,  that  Evil  here  asks  no  odds; 
she  takes  them  later  on  if  we  fail  to 
teach  aright.  It  behooves  us  then,  as 
people  held  responsible  for  some  precious 
asset,  to  sift  carefully  the  claims  of  all 
applicants  for  school  favors,  and  Agri- 
culture, knocking  at  the  schoolroom  door, 
may  well  be  asked  its  right  to  recogni- 
tion through  past  achievement  or  by  fu- 
ture hope. 

For  itself,  Agriculture  has  well  been 
called  the  'King  of  Arts',  ruling  all  others, 
and  its  pedigree  is  both  ancient  and  hon- 
orable. A  well  known  divine  recently 
asked  us  to  note  that  "The  book  of  the 
human  race  began  in  a  garden  and  by 
many  winding  ways  came  to  its  glorious 
climax  in  a  city."  Six  thousand  years 
have  faded  since  man  was  sent  to  till  the 
ground  from  which  he  sprung  and  to 
which  he  must  return. 

Vocational  training  is  being  increas- 
ingly provided  in  school  courses,  but  a 
certain  prejudice  seems  still  to  remain 
against  the  introduction  of  agriculture — 
the  oldest  and  most  necessary  of  the  arts. 
There  comes  the  common  claim  (which 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  training) 
that  Observation  and  Practice  are  better 
teachers  than  schools  with  their  fads 
and  theories.  For  him  who  fails  to  rea- 
lize that  there  must  always  be  an  ideal 
higher  than  all  accomplishment,  we  can 
but  ask,  if  then,  the  last  word  has  been 
said  in  agriculture,  so  that  we  can  be 
sure  that  present  practice  is  always  of 
the  best?  Conditions  have  changed  and 
are  still  changing  rapidly,  and  man  is  be- 
ing more  and  more  pitted  against  ma- 
chinery. The  successful  farmer  of  today 
is  confronted  by  problems  of  which  good 
old  "Farmer  Corntossel"  could  never  have 
dreamed.  For  their  solving  he  must  de- 
pend upon  science  (which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  schools  to  gather  and  dissemi- 
nate) ;  or  else  he  must  be  content  to  tear 
what  bread  he  may  from  a  reluctant  soil 
while  we  import  from  wiser  nations  the 
food  we  do  not  produce  ourselves. 

Granting  the  need  and  the  school  as 
the  means  of  satisfying  it,  we  may  then 
well  ask  how  we  shall  find  room  for 
adequate  courses  in  curriculums  already 
crowded? — there  are  so  many  good  things 
we  wish  our  children  to  learn,  and  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  slow  wisdom  of  the 
years.  Well,  the  advice  of  the  house- 
keeper naturally  is  "Have  a  house  clean- 
ing," one  of  the  good  old  fashioned 
kind  that  the  New  Englanders  in  all  hon- 
esty and  reverence  called  a  "God's  Bless- 
ing." In  such  a  time  of  general  upheaval 
and  acknowledged  discomfort,  strange 
things  come  to  light;  and  some  are  treas- 
ures which  we  value  all  the  more  for 
having  stopped  to  consider  how  precious 
they  are,  and  some  can  only  revert  to 
usefulness  through  the  Chemistry  of  Na- 
ture and  the  dump  heap.  For  the  schools 
this  would  doubtless  mean  a  sacrifice  in 
some  respects  of  long  loved  and  dearly 
cherished  traditions,  but  the  interests  of 
the  child  and  the  growing  demands  of 
communities  &eem  to  sanction  great 
changes  in  curriculums.  As  we  change, 
we  must  weigh  carefully  that  we  let  noth- 


ing go  of  real  culture,  for  culture  is  the 

bubbling  spring  that  sings  beside  our 
dusty  path  of  everyday  and  makes  us 
glad.  Of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools— Vhich  is  all  that  is  here  con- 
sidered— we  have  no  right  to  expect  more 
than  a  calling  forth  of  latent  powers, 
with  a  development  of  vocational  ideals 
and  capacity  for  choice,  for  the  public 
schools  are  not  entering  into  competition 
with  the  trade  schools.  They  must  at  once 
offer  more  and  less  than  such  as  they  take 
up  their  share  of  community  responsibility 
thrown  upon  them  in  greater  measure  as 
the  apprenticeship  system  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  teaching 
force  itself  is  asking  for  means  whereby 
they  may  teach  agriculture  in  ways 
adapted  to  the  grades,  and  so  we  see  them 
taking  up  the  school  garden  idea  and 
making  of  it  what  they  can  under  present 
conditions.  Much  criticism  has  been 
given  to  this  same  school  garden.  Pos- 
sibly people  have  expected  too  great  or 
too  quick  results;  possibly  also  they  have 
not  stopped  to  consider  that  innovations 
which  involve  great  changes  in  existing 
systems  can  hardly  come  with  a  "Presto 
Agamento  Change."  Teachers,  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  must  of  necessity  come 
often  without  special  training,  very  like- 
ly without  the  'vision'  which  would  carry 
them  successfully  through  embarrass- 
ments; but  they  doubtless  try  faithfully 
to  answer  up  to  the  demands  of  enthusi- 
astic superintendents  or  boards  of  edu- 
cation, which  say  that  thus  and  so  shall 
salaries  be  earned,  and  the  wonder  is 
small  if  they  fail  to  find  their  gardens 
comfort  to  themselves  or  full  value  for 
the  child.  Nevertheless,  taking  them  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  they  may  be,  it  is 
worth  while  to  ask  ourselves  seriously 
if  the  commonest  garden  in  the  lot  brings 
any  greater  waste  of  time  than  learning 
the  names  of  the  206  bones  of  the  human 
body,  or  obtaining  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  greatest  common  divisior  and 
least  common  multiple,  or  negotiating  an 
undigested  mass  of  battle  details;  all  of 
which  causes  no  comment.  Some  of  us 
might  doubt,  if  we  stopped  to  consider, 
whether  a  knowledge  of  cube  root  gives 
any  more  than  would  a  few  lessons  on 
bacteria — the  respectable  ones,  you  know, 
which  agricultural  study  would  naturally 
introduce. 

James  Ralph  Jewell,  writing  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  says  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  w-hat  the  school 
garden  may  be  expected  to  do,  "What 
they  have  done,  at  least.  Through  them, 
children  have  been  taught  more  of  prac- 
tical ethics  than  by  any  other  means  yet 
devised,  besides  learning  something  of 
the  fundamental  occupation  of  mankind. 
Country  children  have  become  interested 
in  the  science  of  their  future  life,  and  so 
have  been  taught  to  think  for  themselves 
and  respect  their  calling.  How  many  a 
boy  goes  through  his  school  life  in  the 
school  and  home  without  knowing  how 
the  roots  of  corn  spread  out,  or  how  to 
cultivate  the  corn  properly  to  insure  the 
greatest  yield  except  as  he  follows  what 
he  sees  others  do,  and  without  knowing 
a  hundrd  things  of  the  kind  which  science 
is  waiting  for  him  to  learn  and  utilize? 
How  many  country  boys  have  been  given 
anything  to  think  of  as  they  hoe  potatoes, 
except  that  their  city  cousins  are  not 
blistering  their  hands  so?" 

All  our  education  in  the  past  has  tend- 
ed cityward.  The  study  of  history  and 
civics  and  biography  have  created  ideals 
of  greatness  which  could  only  be  realized 
in  a  city,  leaving  farm  problems  to  be 
looked  upon  as  drudgery  unsuited  to  one 
with  any  "ambition  to  rise."  So  we 
have  seen  the  farmhouse  abandoned,  and 
the  farm  lands  and  industries  passing  into 
the  control  of  aliens;  while  the  cities 
have  been  grappling  with  all  the  prob- 
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lems  of  cpngestion.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  "City  of  Happiness"  seems  al- 
ways to  lie  beyond  present  environment, 
why  should  not  the  city — restless,  eager, 
and  organized — be  quicker  to  act  in  relief 
of  a  situation  from  which  it  has  suffered? 

Let  me  tell,  however,  what  has  been 
done  in  one  rural  community  in  Iowa.  It 
is  in  Page  county,  considered  among  edu- 
cators as  perhaps  the  banner  county  in 
'the  Union  in  this  line.    Her  Farmers' 
Institutes  are  school  affairs.    The  pro- 
grams thereof  read,  for  example:  "Four- 
teenth   Annual    Farmers'    Institute  and 
Third   Annual    Boys'    and    Girls'  Corn 
Show  and  Industrial  Exposition."  The 
boys  and  girls  are  "part  of  it,"  having 
their  places  on  the  program  and  their 
formally  presented  prizes  for  work  done. 
A  writer  in  the  Worlds  Work  for,  May 
tells  the  story  of  "what  was"  and  "what 
is"  with  humorous  exaggeration  which 
serves,  however,  to  carry  his  thought.  He 
says  in  former  times  "they  believed  that 
if  you  developed  a  boy's  general  intelli- 
gence he  would  instinctively  know  how 
to  select  a  good  milch  cow  or  how  to 
organize    a    co-operative  fruit-growers' 
association;  or  if  he  learned  about  the 
German  Empire  thoroughly,  he  would  in 
some  way  develop  later  into  a  good  corn 
grower  or  an  enthusiastic  poultry  breeder; 
or  if  he  learned  to  solve  problems  in 
cube  root,  he  would  of  course  know  how- 
to  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  corn-crib 
or  test  a  sample  of  milk  for  the  percent- 
age of  butter-fat."    Then  one  glad  day 
a  new  mind  came  into  charge  of  affairs 
scholastic,  bringing  a  new  philosophy.  It 
was  this:    "If  mental  discipline  acquired 
in  one  field  of  study  enables  the  student 
to  work  better  in  another,  why  shouldn't 
we  begin  with  the  actual  life  of  Page 
county  and  spread  out  from  there?  Why 
not  aim  to  develop  an  intense  love  for 
the  school  and  loyalty  to  tne  county,  and 
let  this  gradually  expand  into  larger  pa- 
triotism?"   There  was  nothing  unpeda- 
gogical  in  such  reasoning — which  forced 
the  teachers  to  take  notice  and  change 
methods,  and  it  produced  most  excellent 
results — which  commended  it  to  the  farm- 
ers.   A  rural  community  has  been  ac- 
knowledgedly  raised  to  greater  efficiency 
as  to  farm  mechanics  and  crop-raising 
ability,  the  home  life  has  been  made  eas- 
ier through  interest  and  thought  which 
have  proven  compelling  factors  to  change, 
roads  have  been  directly  bettered  (a  ma- 
chine offered  by  the  Automobile  Associa- 
tion to  the  boy  who  kept  the  best  half- 
mile  of  road  with  a  drag,  creating  liter- 
ally a  working  interest),  the  'bad  boy' 
has  been  practically  eliminated,  school 
attendance  has  been  raised,  and  the  early 
dropping  out  of  boys  especially  has  been 
largely  overcome.    In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  a  little  arithmetic 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  schools  there, 
the  farmers  furnishing  the  problems  from 
their  own  experience.    Its  title  page  pro- 
claims that  many  usual  subjects  are  omit- 
ted, but  that  it  "devotes  its  time  to  the 
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sort  of  arithmetic  that  the  farm  boy  and 
girl  will  use  in  actual  life."  Its  problems 
are  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 
Reckoning  Farm  Crops,  Threshing  and 
Harvesting  Problems,  Cost  of  Growing 
Farm  Crops,  Comparison  of  Different 
Farm  Crops  and  Rotation,  Dairy  Prob- 
lems, Birds,  Weeds  and  Insects  in  their 
Relation  to  Field  Crops,  Scale  Tickets, 
Poultry,  Farm  Buildings,  Farm  Labor  and 
Its  Payment,  and  Farm  Drainage. 

While  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
to  cover  any  part  of  the  work  actually 
being  done  in  this  line,  a  few  examples 
may  be  noted.  In  Ontario,  Canada,  the 
children  undertook  to  improve  the  seed 
of  wheat  and  oats.  In  three  years,  the 
gain  was  28%  for  wheat  and  27%  for  oats. 
The  child  was  "father  to  the  man"  in 
a  new  way,  forcing  his  adult  progeny  to 
improvement.  In  Chicago,  a  committee 
of  business  men  undertook  to  teach  a 
community  by  what  they  termed  the  "Rag 
Baby"  method.  Each  boy  in  a  country 
school  was  required  to  choose  some  man 
in  his  neighborhood  who  with  him  would 
select  twelve  ears  of  seed  corn.  All  were 
taken  to  school,  properly  numbered,  and 
fertility  tests  applied.  In  due  time,  the 
children  acting  as  jury,  the  results  were 
determined  and  each  took  his  "Rag  Baby" 
home  to  his  adult  partner,  who  was  to 
assist  in  selection  of  good  ears  to  replace 
any  proven  poor.  Private  tests  were  made 
with  these,  new  ears,  and  at  a  stated 
time  the  final  tests  were  made  at  the 
schoolhouse,  where  the  whole  community 
was  invited  to  be  present. 

No  information  is  available  as  to  the 
number  of  grade  schools  giving  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  California,  but  they 
are  dotted  thickly  along  from  San  Diego 
to  the  northern  boundary.  The  follow- 
ing, obtained  from  our  State  University, 
shows  the  rapid  spread  of  the  demand: 
In  1908  there  was  but  one  high  school 
in  California  teaching  agriculture;  in 
1909  there  were  three;  in  1910  there  were 
eighteen;  in  1911  there  were  about  fifty- 
five.  The  demand  for  teachers  for  the 
coming  year  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
University  to  meet. 

In  Chico  an  interesting  experiment  is 
being  tried.  It  is  the  introduction  of  a 
school  bank  which  in  the  year  of  its 
existence  handled  $150.  The  idea  given 
in  the  words  of  the  originator  (C.  A. 
Stebbins)  is  as  follows:  "A  school  gar- 
den if  well  planned  carries  the  life  of 
the  community.  Any  business  as  it  de- 
velops and  becomes  more  complex  calls 
for  new  methods,  and  the  demands  for 
more  practicability  in  school  work  are 
calling  for  a  school  bank.  The  policy  of 
the  bank  should  be  to  lease  the  individual 
gardens  for  a  nominal  sum,  to  sell  ^eeds, 
to  furnish  tools  at  a  low  rental,  to  loan 
money  to  be  expended  in  school  work, 
to  pay  interest  on  deposits,  to  buy  seed 
grown  by  the  pupils,  to  purchase  plants 
from  the  pupils,  etc.  Not  only  should  the 
business  of  the  garden  be  fastened  to  the 
bank,  but  it  should  carry  the  practical 
side  of  the  other  school  subjects,  partic- 
ularly that  of  arithmetic.  The  business 
life  of  a  community  centers  about  the 
public  source  of  money." 

Our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  most  earnestly  in  favor  of 
agricultural  school  work.  He  feels  keenly 
the  drawback  of  foreign  labor  to  our 
State  and  urges  that  schools  do  their 
part  in  helping  the  "back  to  the  land" 
movement.  Among  other  things,  he  rec- 
ommends that  where  possible,  vacations 
be  planned  so  that  children  may  take 
part  in  the  nearest  industry.  He  says, 
"Help  market  the  California  fruit.  The 
curse  of  the  fruit-grower  is  the  lack  of 
labor  in  the  gathering  of  his  crop.  This 
It  is  which  brings  the  indigestible  for- 
eigner upon  us,  forcing  much  of  our  rich- 
est land  into  his  hands.  Imported  to 
meet  an  emergency,  he  remains  a  burden 
for  all  time.    The  safety  of  our  Nation 


lies  in  having  our  land  owned  by  our 
own  people  who  earn  their  own  living 
from  the  soil." 

Tree  growing  from  seed  is  another  prac- 
tical way  of  teaching  children  to  take 
pride  in  their  State.  Here  we  have  vast 
stretches  of  unwooded  country  and  bar- 
ren miles  of  road  which  could  be  beauti- 
fied by  co-operation  with  children  at  a 
proven  nominal  sum.  While  we  are  boost-, 
ing  for  good  roads,  we  may  as  well  boost 
for  beautiful  ones,  too.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  cared  for  a  tree  from  seed  to  rea- 
sonable maturity  will  never  need  the 
gospel  of  conservation  preached  to  him 
in  season  and  out — and  then  to  no  avail. 
It  is  the  man  who  never  owned  a  tree 
or  a  house  or  a  shop  who  fails  to  respect 
property.  Given  any  of  these  things  as 
a  result  of  his  own  effort,  and  he  turns 
preacher  himself. 

There  are  yet  many  other  things  the 
schools  may  do  in  practical  farming  with 
more  direct  return  to  the  taxpayer  than 
has  been  afforded  by  other  lines  of  in- 
struction; while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been  proven  that  time  given  regularly  to 
agricultural  work  need  not  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  good  results  in  the  usual  studies. 
The  George  Junior  Republic  boys,  giving 
one-half  of  their  time  to  the  hardest  kind 
of  labor,  yet  pass  the  county  examina- 
tions with  credit,  and  the  same  has  been 
shown  in  other  places  where  trial  has 
been  made. 

Six  thousand  years  of  agriculture  and 
he  whole  has  not  been  learned  yet, 
nor  can  we  call  it  mastered  until  every 
child  within  our  proud  domain  shall  eat 
in  peace  and  plenty;  and  let  no  one  for- 
jet  that  to  this  end  more  elements  of  suc- 
cess are  needed  than  farming — elements 
which  the  children  of  today  must  seek 
to  master.  The  last  few  months  have 
taught  us — if  we  had  needed  teaching — 
that  there  are  rivers  yet  to  be  tamed, 
marshes  yet  to  be  redeemed  and  deserts 
yet  to  be  reclaimed;  while  every  magazine 
and  newspaper  tells  out  so  plain  that 
he  who  runs  may  read"  the  need  of 
readjustment  of  activities  that  we  may 
store  and  distribute  the  food  produced  so 
that  hunger  shall  literally  be  no  more. 
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grain  but  feed  the  heads  to  the  hogs.  It 
is  much  cheaper  to  let  the  hogs  do  the 
threshing. 

"The  ground  works  all  the  time  when 
irrigated  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  up  a  good 
rotation,  for  alfalfa  can  be  put  in  when- 
ever it  is  needed  to  maintain  the  soil  in 
the  best  condition. 

"When  we  started  in  here  there  was 
not  a  building  in  sight  except  the  Bayliss 
Camp.  Now  we  have  lots  of  neighbors 
and  a  new  $5,000  school  has  been  put 
up  near  us.  We  have  seen  some  remark- 
able changes,  and  have  every  reason  to 
feel  confident  regarding  the  future  of  this 
section  of  the  country. 

"Judging  by  the  question  that  are  asked 
when  visitors  come  to  my  place,  there 
are  some  who  fear  for  their  health  when 
coming  to  the  Sacramento  valley.  No 
one  need  have  any  fear  on  this  score,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  that 
I  know  of. 

"I  have  good  reasons  to  be  thankful 
that  I  left  my  old  trade  and  went  to 
farming,  for  my  prospects  get  better  every 
year.  As  soon  as  my  barn  is  enlarged, 
I  will  put  in  more  cows  and  will  raise 
more  hogs  and  in  that  way  will  increase 
the  profits.  But  I  could  not  have  done 
much  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Irrigation  Company  came 
into  the  country  and  put  new  life  into 
the  valley.  I  would  have  had  a  hard 
pull  without  water.  Everything  along 
the  canals  is  strong  and  substantial  and 
will  last  for  all  time. 

"People  are  coming  in  right  along  and 
the  country  is  settling  up  fast.  Almost 
every  day  we  see  a  settler  hauling  his 
goods  past  our  place  to  the  spot  where 
he  is  to  make  his  future  home.  And  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  people  come,  for  we 
will  have  lots  of  neighbors  and  the  land 
will  be  worth  even  more  when  it  is  all 
settled  up  and  developed  to  the  fullest 
productiveness." 


Various  Notes. 

Reports  from  Yolo  county  state  that 
the  recent  hot  spell  has  done  great  dam- 
age to  the  growing  crops,  particularly 
affecting  apricots,  large  quantities  having 
shriveled  and  dropped. 

Pear  blight  is  reported  rampant  in 
Fresno,  Stanislaus,  Shasta  and  several 
other  counties. 

The  Gilroy  section  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  reports  a  heavy  drop  in  prunes. 

The  barley  crop  of  Stanislaus  county 
is  reported  to  be  in  fine  condition,  and  in 
some  places  runs  as  high  as  40  sacks  to 
the  acre. 

Imperial  valley  also  has  a  heavy  bar- 
ley crop,  some  of  the  ranches  running 
35  and  40  sacks  to  the  acre.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  barley  to  the  value  of  $3,500,- 
000  will  be  harvested. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  indicate  that  the  honey  outlook  is 
in  bad  shape  owing  to  a  general  short- 
age of  bee  food.  Many  bee-keepers  are 
already  feeding  their  bees,  and  report? 
filed  at  a  recent  convention  of  bee-keep- 
ers at  Ceres,  Stanislaus  county,  have  led 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Cook 
to  conclude  that  the  crop  will  not  be  more 
than  half  the  normal.  The  bee  inspector 
of  Orange  county  predicts  a  practical 
failure  of  the  crop  there;  but  a  bright 
item  among  otherwise  pessimistic  dis- 
patches comes  from  Tulare  county,  stat- 
ing that  a  carload  of  honey  from  bees 
that  had  fed  among  the  orange  blossoms 
of  that  section  had  been  shipped  from 
Lindsay  to  Los  Angeles  and  that  there 
was  a  generous  supply  available  for 
local  consumption. 


NEW  PATENTS. 


The  following  are  a  few  new  patents 
that  have  been  issued  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  to  California  inventors  and  reported 
by  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency,  Inc., 
Webster,  Webster  &  Blewett,  managers, 
Stockton,  Cal.  They  are  worthy  of  note 
and  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  farming  class  Harry  D.  Starr,  Lodi, 
fruit-picker;  Robert  Nye,  Grass  Valley, 
rat-trap;  C.  H.  A.  Davis,  San  Rafael, 
holding-vise  attachment;  F.  I.  Sears,  Oak 
land,  elastic  vehicle-wheel;  O.  W.  Half, 
San  Jose,  pipe  wrench;  J.  N.  Robertson, 
Maricopa,  pump-valve;  C.  L.  Parker,  Los 
Angeles,  pump;  Porter  Trimble,  Eureka, 
reversible  plow. 


Oregon  Wool  Sales. 

A  representative  of  a  Boston  wool  firm 
has  purchased  160,000  lbs.  out  of  a  clip  of 
200,000  lbs.  in  Lake  county,  Oregon,  and 
in  Klamath  county  the  same  party  bought 
up  practically  the  whole  crop,  amounting 
to  about  70,000  lbs.,  the  price  being  15% 
cents  f.  o.  b.  Klamath  Falls.  The  crop 
is  said  to  be  exceptionally  good  this  year, 
besides  being  cleaner  and  of  better  qual- 
ity than  in  previous  years. 


Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


Potatoes  Plentiful  in  Oregon. 

Farmers  of  Klamath  county,  Oregon, 
have  planted  heavily  to  potatoes  this 
year,  and,  it  is  estimated,  will  have  sev- 
eral hundred  carloads  available  for  ship- 
ment after  supplying  the  local  demand. 


A  chiropodist  advertises  that  he  lias 
removed  corns  from  ail  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Soil 

is  my  specialty.  I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  sei  1  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


Ft.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25118. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 

Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Rldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG-.,  SUN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CA    RflnWVTI     Ip       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  n.  DUUVYELL,  Jl.   Mexican  dc  8.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Fr&nclsco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture1 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


B.  F.  D. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  12,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  a  fair  spot  demand,  but  no 
very  active  trading  locally,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  still  downward.  All  grades  are 
lower  than  last  week,  and  rather  easy  at 
the  decline. 

California  Club   $1.70  @1.75 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.75  ©1.80 

Northern  Club    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Bluestem    1.75  ©1.80 

Northern  Red    1.75  ©1.80 

BARLEY. 

The  situation  is  unsettled,  as  crop  con- 
ditions are  not  yet  very  definitely  known, 
but  the  tendency  is  downward.  Spot  bar- 
ley finds  very  little  demand,  choice  feed 
being  lower  and  off  grades  out  of  the 
market.  The  new  grain  appearing  so 
far  has  not  been  very  attractive,  and 
some  has  been  offered  at  $1.45,  but  values 
are  not  established. 

Red  Feed    Nominal 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Practically  everything  but  white  oats 
is  cleaned  up,  and  it  will  be  a  few  weeks 
before  new  reds  appear  in  this  market, 
though  some  are  being  offered  to  arrive. 
White  oats  are  scarce  and  higher,  though 
the  demand  is  light. 

Red  Feed    Nominal 

Gray    Nominal 

White    2.00  @2.05 

Black   Nominal 

CORN. 

There  is  very  little  trading  in  corn 
locally.  Hardly  any  California  corn  is 
offered,  and  good  dry  Eastern  yellow  is 
firm  as  last  quoted. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow    2.00 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

Prices  remain  nominal,  as  there  is  not 
enough  trading  to  establish  definite  val- 
ues. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $165  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  only  new  development  of  any  spe- 
cial interest  is  a  sharp  advance  in  large 
and  white  small  beans,  which  are  in 
strong  demand  for  Eastern  shipment. 
Most  other  lines  are  in  fair  demand,  al- 
though pinks  are  still  weak.  Regarding 
limas,  New  York  brokers  are  said  to  have 
solicited  bids  of  5c  for  prompt  shipment, 
but  that  these  bids  have  been  rejected  by 
the  sellers.  An  Eastern  operator  says: 
"These  attempts  to  weaken  the  market 
in  New  York  are  usually  made  so  that 
commission  houses  can  buy  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  California.  Just  what  the 
stocks  are  in  California  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  as  all  of  the  planting  for  the 
1912  crop  "is  not  completed.  It  is  not 
thought,  however,  that  there  will-  be 
much  if  any  to  carry  over.  Sellers  in 
the  East  have  named  $4.90  to  $5  for  Sep- 
tember shipment. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.35  ©3.40 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.65 

Cranberry  Beans   4.35  @4.50 

Garvanzos    3.00  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.90  ©3.25 

Small  Whites    4.60  ©4.75 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Limas    5.65  @5.75 

Pea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    3.00  ©3.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS. 

No  business  of  any  consequence  is  be- 
ing done,  and  all  prices  are  practically 
nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  c 

Hemp    ^  c 

Millet    2%<®  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  remain  as  before,  but  the  move- 
ment is  rather  light,  both  locally  and 
for  export. 


Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras                    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine                             4.70  ©4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington .. .  5.10 

Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  continue  very  light  for  this 
season,  but  supplies  are  sufficient  for  cur- 
rent needs,  the  demand  being  limited  at 
present.  Local  consumers  are  reluctant 
to  pay  the  ruling  prices,  and  those  who 
usually  take  large  supplies  at  this  sea- 
son are  buying  only  from  hand  to  mouth. 
The  summer  business  will  accordingly  be 
light,  and  dealers  look  for  lower  prices. 
A  continuation  of  present  prices,  dealers 
assert,  would  curtail  the  consumption,  and 
would  probably  bring  in  hay  from  the 
North,  where  the  crop  outlook  is  unusu- 
ally good. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@21.50 

Good   Wheat  Hay   16.50©18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@19.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00©19.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00©  16.50 

Alfalfa    13.00©14.00 

Stock  Hay   10.00©12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

A  further  drop  is  noted  in  rolled  bar- 
ley, but  other  lines  are  steady  to  firm  as 
last  quoted,  with  a  moderate  demand  for 
all  lines. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00® 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00©28.0O 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50©45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.00@28.00 

Cracked  Corn    45.00@47.50 

Middlings    36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    35.00 ©36.00 

Rolled  Oats   41.50 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  brought  in  from  other  markets 
are  about  cleaned  up,  and  both  red  and 
yellow  onions  from  the  river  district  are 
in  heavy  supply,  prices  being  somewhat 
lower  than  last  week.  There  is  a  fair 
shipping  business,  but  there  is  still  con- 
siderable pressure  in  the  local  market. 
Asparagus  continues  to  arrive  very  freely 
and  prices  are  considerably  lower,  the 
canners  being  the  principal  buyers  at  the 
inside  price.  Tomatoes  are  much  lower, 
with  some  stock  offered  below  the  ruling 
quotations  and  cucumbers  are  also  plenti- 
ful and  weak,  Sacramento  valley  stock 
being  firmer  than  southern.  Green  pep- 
pers are  a  little  higher,  and  summer 
squash,  though  fairly  plentiful,  is  higher 
than  last  week.  String  beans  and  green 
corn  show  a  wide  range,  owing  to  varying 
quality  of  receipts  from  different  dis- 
tricts. San  Mateo  beans  and  peas  bring 
top  prices. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  sack    60@  75c 

Red,  sack    45®  60c 

Green,  box    50c@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate  $  1.25@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75c@  1.75 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   6@  10c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00©  1.25 

Asparagus,  box    40c@  1.00 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.00©  1.75 

String  Beans,  lb   3©  8c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   1.00 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   15©  50c 

Eggplant,  lb   10©  12% 

POTATOES. 

There  is  no  outside  demand  for  pota- 
toes at  present,  and  producers  are  ship- 
ping to  this  city  in  large  quantities,  caus- 
ing a  much  weaker  feeling  in  all  de- 
scriptions. About  the  only  old  stock  left 
is  from  Oregon,  and  this  is  lower  than 
before.  New  potatoes  are  much  lower, 
with  heavy  accumulations,  and  only  the 
best  offerings  receive  much  attention. 

Oregon,  ctl.  (old)   $  1.25©  1.50 

River  Whites  (new)    1.25©  2.00 

Early  Rose    1.25©  1.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  market  in  general  is  rather  easy, 
as  California  stock  is  arriving  freely,  and 
supplies  of  Eastern  are  also  rather  large. 
Good  young  chickens  are  in  fair  demand, 
but  the  market  is  overloaded  with  small 
hens  which  find  very  little  demand  and 
are  even  lower  than  before. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  C 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   12    @13  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10  c 

Young  Roosters    21  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  has  taken  a  slight 
turn  upward,  with  prices  IVjC  higher  than 
a  week  ago,  and  firm  at  the  advance. 
Arrivals  are  still  very  heavy,  but  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  Southern  ship- 
ment, and  while  present  quotations  are 
very  high  for  storing,  there  is  still  some 
butter  going  into  storage. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...S6%  26%  27     27     27  27% 
Firsts   25%  26     26     26     26%  26% 

EGGS. 

There  is  practically  no  change  since 
last  week,  either  In  prices  or  conditions. 
There  is  a  good  demand  locally,  and  the 
production  is  not  excessive,  arrivals  being 
about  balanced  by  the  demand. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...21     21%  21      21      21  21 

Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  18 

Seconds  ...15      15     15     15  •  15  15 
Selected 

Pullets.. 17     17     17     17     17  17 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  are  a  little  easier,  Y.  A.'s  be- 
ing barley  steady  at  l%c  decline,  though 
flats  are  firm  as  now  quoted. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...  13%c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   15%c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  large  lot  of  watermelons  from  lower 
California  has  come  in,  and  is  moving  off 
slowly  as  quoted.  Arrivals  of  Mexican 
cantaloupes  are  larger,  and  Imperial  val- 
ley stock  Is  also  'plentiful,  causing  a 
sharp  reduction  in  prices.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  are  plentiful,  and  strawberries  are 
moving  off  slowly  at  lower  prices.  Rasp- 
berries are  still  rather  high,  and  goose- 
berries show  no  change,  but  other  lines 
are  much  lower.  Cherries  are  more  plen- 
tiful than  any  other  fruit,  but  prices  are 
fairly  well  maintained,  as  retail  buying 
is  active  and  canners  are  taking  most  of 
the  surplus  at  good  prices,  paying  5c  or 
more  for  choice  Royal  Anns.  Supplies 
of  peaches  are  increasing  gradually,  south- 
ern stock  being  quoted  as  before,  while 
arrivals  from  the  valley  district  bring 
about  $1.25  per  box.  Plums  are  fairly 
plentiful,  but  so  far  offerings  have  not 
been  very  attractive.  New  apples  bring 
about  the  same  range  of  prices  as  old 
stock,  though  there  is  little  that  will 
bring  the  top  figure  as  yet. 

Watermelons,  lb   4@  5c 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  $  1.75@  2.25 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    7.00@  9.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   3.50©  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    15.00©  18.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   6©  10c 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00©  5.00 

Blackberries,  crate    1-50 

Currants,  chest    6.00@  8.00 

Apples,  box    50c©  1.25 

Cherries,  drawer    65@  90c 

do   bulk,  per  lb   2@  7c 

Apricots,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Peaches,  crate    2.00@  2.25 

Plums,  crate    75c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  on  spot  goods  are  unchanged,  and 
the  market  shows  a  little  more  steadiness 
than  for  some  time  past.  Local  packers 
report  a  satisfactory  demand  for  both 
spot  and  future  goods,  and  believe  there 
will  be  very  little  old  stock  carried  over 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  except  for  rais 
ins,  of  which  there  is  still  considerable 
stock  in  growers'  hands.  There  are  still 
some  prunes  in  the  State,  but  no  great 
quantity,  and  they  are  rapidly  cleaning 
up.  Other  fruits  are  already  pretty  well 
out  of  growers'  hands,  and  the  packers 
have  only  limited  quantities  to  offer. 
Offers  for  new  crop  goods,  however,  have 
been  reduced  in  all  lines  about  %C,  as 
the  Eastern  trade  has  been  slow  to  take 
hold.  Some  may  still  be  found  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  former  figures,  but  con- 
tracting on  the  quoted  basis  is  said  to  be 


fairly  active.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "The  market  for  future 
California  prunes  is  somewhat  firmer. 
Holders  on  the  Coast  are  not  anxious  sell- 
ers on  the  basis  of  present  prices  in  view 
of  the  crop  prospects.  There  are  no  offer- 
ings on  a  four-size  basis  of  less  than  4%c 
with  premiums  of  'dc  to  lc  on  the  larger 
counts.  Growers  seem  determined  to  hold 
out  for  prices  which  packers  claim  are 
too  high  to  enable  them  to  put  out  f.  o.  b. 
quotations  at  anything  less  than  5%c 
basis  on  the  four  sizes,  with  premiums 
of  at  least  %c  on  40s.  On  the  spot  prunes 
are  going  rather  slowly  into  consumption 
on  the  basis  of  the  quoted  figures. 

"Advices  from  the  Coast  reflect  a  firmer 
feeling  in  the  market  for  future  apricots, 
due  to  renewed  buying  for  export.  It  is 
not  stated,  however,  to  just  what  extent 
the  foreign  markets  are  interested.  Pack- 
ers in  some  instances  raised  their  quota- 
tions to  the  basis  of  8%C  f.  o.  b.  Coast 
for  choice  Northern  Royals  in  25-lb.  boxes, 
though  it  might  still  be  possible  to  buy 
at  SViC  f.  o.  b.,  especially  Southern  stock. 
The  domestic  trade  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  interested  in  future  apricots,  and 
there  are  no  orders  to  speak  of  being  put 
ui)  from  here  to  the  Coast  at  present, 
according  to  statements  made  by  brokers. 

"There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  demand 
for  peaches  for  either  spot  or  future  de- 
livery, with  the  result  that  the  market 
on  fruit  in  all  positions  is  easy.  Raisins 
of  all  kinds  are  dull  and  unchanged,  with 
prices  nominal." 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    6%@  7  c 

Apricots    8    @9  c 

Figs    2    @3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    @  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis  •  4    @  4%c 

Pears    5    @8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5%@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8  Vic 

Peaches,  per  lb   4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4    @  4  Vic 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3l(,c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Better  prices  for  oranges  and  lemons 
have  been  received  during  the  past  week. 
Little  fruit  is  being  received  in  the  East 
fiom  other  sections  than  California,  and 
ab  the  navel  season  is  about  closed.  It 
now  looks  as  though  the  Valencia  ship- 
pers would  have  a  good  season.  First- 
class  oranges  are  now  commanding  from 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  box,  and  good  lemons 
from  $3.75  to  $4  per  box. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  on  Monday, 
June  10th,  the  prices  ruled  about  25c 
higher,  and  at  New  York  as  high  as  $3.90 
was  paid  for  navels.  Of  course,  poor 
fruit  was  much  lower,  but  the  average 
sales  that  day  showed  much  better  than 
for  several  weeks.  At  Boston  on  the 
10th,  the  highest  price  was  $3.60  for  na- 
vels and  $4.40  for  lemons.  The  Philadel- 
phia auction  showed  a  trifle  lower  on 
both  oranges  and  lemons  on  that  date. 
Valencias  are  now  going  forward  from 
Tulare  county  as  well  as  from  southern 
California,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  fruit 
is  all  sound  and  will  stand  up  well. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  to  June 
10th  were  22,764  cars,  and  of  lemons  3653 
cars. 

Valencia  oranges  are  now  coming  into 
San  Francisco  and  arrivals  of  navels  are 
also  large.  The  local  demand  is  hardly 
as  strong  as  last  week,  but  there  Is  a 
fair  shipping  movement,  and  this  market 
is  absorbing  about  the  usual  amount  of 
fruit  for  this  season.  Prices  stand  about 
as  before. 

Oranges:   Navels   $  2.25©  2.75 

Valencias    2.50®  3.25 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50@  4.00 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50©  2.00 

Limes    5.50©  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Prices  for  new  crop  nuts  have  not  been 
established  definitely  enough  to  quote, 
though  several  packers  are  looking  over 
the  almond  districts.  Walnuts  are  show- 
ing up  well,  and  while  it.  is  too  early 
to  make  any  predictions,  the  general  In- 
dications favor  a  good  crop. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    lSV^c 

I  X  L    17%c 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra    16%c 

Drakes    14V->c 

Languedoc    14%c 

Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16  %c 


HONEY. 

New  crop  extracted  is  now  offered  in 
this  market  in  fair  quantities  at  9c,  and 
finds  a  fair  demand.  No  new  comb  has 
yet  been  received.  Old  stock  is  largely 
nominal,  being  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and 


slow  of  sale. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  white  (new)   9  c 

Amber    7    @9  c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 


BEESWAX. 

Sales  are  extremely  light,  and  there  is 
not  much  arriving  at  present.  Values 
are  nominally  as  for  some  time  past. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  top  price  for  old  stock  is  about 
40c,  and  values  for  the  1912  crop  are 
not  well  established,  as  conditions  are 
uncertain  and  buyers  are  taking  little  in- 
terest. Leading  dealers  estimate  the  sup- 
ply of  hops  now  in  the  State,  including 
1911  and  previous  crops,  at  about  5,000 

1911  crop   35@40  c 

1912  crop  25@27%c 


Live  Stock. 

Eastern  markets  are  extremely  strong 
and  have  a  steadying  effect  on  local  val- 
ues, a  good  deal  of  California  stock  hav- 
ing been  taken  for  Eastern  shipment. 
Values  remain  as  before  except  for  heavy 
hogs,  which  are  a  little  higher.  In  the 
dressed-meat  market,  veal  and  lambs  are 


a  little  lower. 

Gross   weight,   delivered   in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Steers:  No.  1    6  c 

No.  2   514®  5%C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5  c 

No.  2    4V>@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2M>@  3%C 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6%c 

Medium    5V2@  6  c 

Heavy    4%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7V»c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7M-C 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn ....  5  c 

Ewes    4V^c 

Lambs    5]4@  5%c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  <g>10yac 

Cows    9    @  9M>c 

Heifers    9Va@10  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

-  Small    11%@12%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8M>@  9y]c 

Ewes   8    @  8%fi 

Spring  Lambs    10V2@11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 


HIDES. 

Some  lines  are  quoted  higher,  and  the 
market  remains  extremely  strong,  all  of- 
ferings finding  a  ready  sale  at  full  quo- 


tations. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  13 J/; c 

Medium    13M>c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13  c 

Heavy  Cows,,  over  50  lbs. .  13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12  c 

Kip    14  c 

Veal    18  c 

Calf    18  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   19y2@20i/oc 

Dry  Bulls    17V2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   21%c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 


WOOL. 

The  majority  of  the  spring  clips  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  disposed  of  and  the  mar- 
ket is  quiet,  with  little  trading  in  pros- 
pect during  the  summer.  Prices  are  nom- 
inally as  last  quoted. 
Spring  Clip —  , 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple                                    9  @12y2c 

7  months                            10  (g)14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple           12  @171/2c 

7  months                             10  @13  c 

Lambs,  spring                         9  @11  c 

Fall  Clip                               6  @10  c 


HORSES. 

Recent  sales,  which  included  several 
lots  of  desirable  horses,  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  for  several  weeks  past 
and  prices  for  first-class  horses  were  well 
maintained,  some  going  above  quotations. 
As  before,  chunks  and  drafters  are  the 
types  in  most  demand,  and  buyers  are 
willing  to  pay  extreme  prices  for  fine 


drafters. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5)200 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. ..  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


During  the  past  week  the  movement  of 
cherries  and  apricots  has  been  fairly 
heavy.  Up  to  date  68  cars  of  cherries 
and  7  cars  of  apricots  have  been  shipped 
from  California.  Within  a  few  days, 
weather  conditions  remaining  favorable, 
Clyman  plums  and  Alexander  peaches 
will  be  ready  for  shipment. 

The  market  on  all  varieties  to  date  re- 
mains firm,  and  prices  are  very  satisfac- 
tory on  sound  arrivals.  Within  ten  days 
Royal  Anns  and  Black  Oregon  cherries 
will  be  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Any  shipments  being  made  will  come 
from  the  Santa  Clara  valley  points.  The 
recent  severe  hot  spell  seriously  injured 
the  growing  apricots  and  cherries,  and 
curtailed  the  output  considerably. 

Reports  from  the  East  indicate  that 
the  State  of  Michigan  will  ship  less  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  large 
amount  of  peach  trees  have  been  killed 
as  a  result  of  the  severe  winter. 

Reports  also  indicate  that  Connecticut 
will  ship  only  20%  of  a  crop  of  peaches, 
owing  to  the  recent  frost.  Certain  sec- 
tions of  New  York  State  have  also  suf- 
fered, as  was  the  case  with  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Iowa.  All  other  fruit  producing  sec- 
tions report  heavy  crops. 

The  markets  for  the  week  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chicago  —  Tartarians.  45c(®$2.40;  Re- 
publicans, $1.05@1.75;  Royal  Anns,  95c@ 
$2. SO;  Rorkports,  70c(f?$1.35;  Biggareau, 
75c@$2.00;  Governor  Wood,  50c@$1.50; 
Jones  Seedling,  40c@$1.70;  Black  Eagle, 
85c;  Sheridan.  85c;  Bing,  $1.30@2.20: 
Chapman,  $1.0501.10;  Advance,  90c<5) 
$1.05:  Pontiac.  90c(S)$1.65:  Oxheart,  $1.40 
01.60;  Black  Spanish,  90c;  Knights  Early 
Black.  75c;  Elton,  $1.25<5>1.30;  White, 
$1.25(5)1.35;  Black  Oregon,  85c;  Centen- 
nial, $1.05;  Purple  Guigne,  60c;  Cleve- 
land Big.  90c(5)$1.20.  Apricots:  Seed- 
ling, $3.0003.50;  Touraine,  $2.85@3.75; 
Pringle,  $1.85@2.20:  Ophir,  $2.65;  Stew- 
art, $2.35;  Royal,  $3.50(5)3.55. 

New  York— Tartarians,  90e<5>$3.00;  Roy- 
al Anns,  $1.05(5)4.00:  Republicans,  $1.45@ 
1.95:  Rockports,  95c@2.621A;  Chapmans, 
$1.40(5)2.00;  Biggareau,  $1.5502.50;  Pon- 
tiac, $1.3502.00;  Burbank,  $1.3003.00: 
Lambert,  $1.65©3.75;  Centennial,  $1,950 
3.00;  Governor  Wood,  75c@$1.95:  Black 
Heart,  $1.2001.70;  Oxheart,  $1.4001-85; 
Knights  Early,  $1.2001.43.  Apricots: 
Roval,  $3.62  V, ;  Seedling,  $4.42;  Touraine. 
$3.50;  Gold  D'ust,  $3.87 V,. 


FRUIT  MARKET  LETTER. 

Sasramento,  Cal.,  June  8,  1912. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of 
cars  of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all 
points  in  California  for  the  week  (seven 
days)  ending  Friday  evening,  June  7, 
19i2,  as  furnished  by  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors: 

Cherries — 28%  cars  by  freight  and  1 
by  express.  Movement,  according  to  va- 
rieties, is  about  the  same  as  last  week. 
Larger  quantities  are  going  forward  from 
the  San  Jose  district,  shipments  from 
the  early  sections  remaining  practically 
the  same.  The  volume  of  shipments  of 
this  variety  has  been  materially  reduced 
by  three  days  of  very  warm  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  this  week.  Where  trees 
were  heavily  loaded  and  bending  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  considerable  damage 
was  done  by  the  intense  heat,  which 
caused  the  fruit  to  turn  brown  and 
shrivel. 

Apricots — 3V4  cars.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  Royal  apricots  are  now  in  evi- 
dence and  will  increase  rapidly  from  day 
to  day.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  are 
all  going  from  the  Vacaville  and  Win- 


ters section  and  are  running  about  as 
usual  for  quality. 

Plums  and  Prunes — A  few  plums  are 
now  offering.  They  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  Clyman  and  Cherry  plums.  The 
crop  of  early  varieties  is  light,  and  ship- 
ments will  not  cut  much  figure  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Peaches — Not  many  peaches  are  offer- 
ing as  yet,  although  there  are  a  few 
packages  of  Sneed  and  Alexander  being 
shipped.  The  crop  of  Alexander  is  very 
light  in  most  sections.  Hales  and  Im- 
perial, which  will  follow  later,  are  much 
better.  Other  varieties  are  as  hereto- 
fore reported  and  will  make  a  good  crop. 

Bartlett  Pears — No  change  to  report  in 
this  variety.  The  fire  blight,  which  was 
mentioned  in  our  last  letter,  has  confined 
its  ravages  almost  entirely  to  one  or  two 
of  the  early  sections  and  has  not  mani- 
fested itself  to  any  extent  elsewhere. 
Damage,  therefore,  will  be  comparatively 
light. 

Grapes — The  hot  weather  referred  to 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  has 
been  just  what  vines  require  for  their 
rapid  growth.  In  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  vineyards  are  looking 
exceedingly  well.  The  crop  will  not  be 
as  large  as  last  year,  but  the  bunches 
give  every  indication  of  being  large  and 
not  too  compact. 

What  She  Caught. 

"Ella,"  said  Marion,  as  they  were  seat- 
ed on  the  veranda  of  their  country  home, 
"I  went  fishing  with  George  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Did  you?    What  did  you  catch?" 
"I  caught  George." 


A  woman  was  complaining  about  the 
depredations  of  her  dog. 

"Only  yesterday,"  she  cried,  "he  broke 
into  the  larder." 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  interlocutor.  "Did 
he  eat  much?" 

"He  ate,"  she  replied,  "every  blessed 
thing  except  the  dog  biscuit." 


"What's  the  trouble  with  you  and  your 
fiance?    Is  he  jealous?" 

"Well,  he  isn't  exactly  jealous,  but  he's 
what  you  might  call  old-fashioned.  He 
doesn't  want  me  to  be  engaged  to  any- 
body else." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WA NTED. 


WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job, 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co., 
Chico,  Cal. 


 POSITION  WANTED.  

WANTED — Position  on  fruit  farm  for 
two  months,  by  boy  15  years  old.  Ad- 
dress  E.  K„  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO..  320  Main  St..  Watsonville.  Cal. 


 FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  service  Jersey 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  from  prize-winners 
and  big  producers.  Unregistered  Jersey 
bull  calves  at  $25  each,  from  registered 
sires  and  choice  Jersey  cows';  dairymen's 
opportunity. 

70  acres  choicest  Mokelunme  river  bot- 
tom land,  will  produce  5  crops  alfalfa 
without-  irrigation;  improvements,  2  large 
stock  barns,  house,  skimming  station, 
sheds.  Bartlett  pear  orchard. 

Gaited,  saddle,  driving  and  business 
horses. 

A  licensed  imported  German  coach  stal- 
lion. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Kentucky  saddle  stallion; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever 
brought  to  the  coast;  sired  by  the  famous 
Rex  Rose;  horse  has  7  gaits  and  is  "high 
schooled";  very  showy,  but  most  tractable, 
and  considered  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 
Can  be  seen  at  Dexter  Prince  Stables, 
Baker  St..  San  Francisco.  

Eight  acres  good  silt  soil;  2  acres  leveled 
and  checked  for  alfalfa,  rest  suitable  for 
fruits  or  trucking;  small  plastered  house, 
good  barn  and  10-inch  well;  located  two 
miles  west  of  Willows;  price  $1600.  Ad- 
dress Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  162. 

A  NOTED  JERSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers,  herd  bull, 
heifers  and  bull  calves,  of  Golden  Fern, 
Sultane  and  St.  Lambert  blood.  None  bet- 
ter. Address  Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— CAPRI  FIGS;  prolific  crop 
for  fertilizing  Calimyrna  figs.  Put  in  your 
order  now.  $1.00  a  hundred.  Address  W. 
C.  COOK.  Ohiyest  Ranch.  Clovis.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange.  S.  F. 

FOR  SALE — 7  H.P.  Western  Gasoline 
Engine;  good  condition;  complete  equip- 
ment; stationary  type;  friction  clutch. 
Address  Box  547,  Martinez,  Cal.  

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


Santa  Cruz 

"The  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

Is  planning  a 

Wonderful 

Water  Pageant 

For  the  following  dates  : 

July  20th  to  July  28th,  Inclusive 

Yacht  Regattas — Motor  Boat  Race — Review  of  American  Battleships — 
Parade  of  Decorated  Water  Floats — Swimming  and  Rowing  Con- 
tests— Surf -bathing — Dancing — Golf — Tennis — Fireworks. 

DONT  MISS  THE  FUN! 

Regular  Rates  at  new  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey. 
Special  low  ticket  fares. 
ASK  OUR  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 

Third  and  Townsend  Street  Station, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Station, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
OAKLAND. 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE   "BENICIA  HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Dlsc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


Your  Eighteen-Year -Old  Boy 


NOTICE 


the  Enormous  Ground  Bear- 
ing, Convenient  Power  Pul- 
ley, Handy  Levers  and  Steerage,  Substantial 
Construction. 


Don't  overlook  an  opportunity  ; 
Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  coupon 


COUPON 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO  ,  Stockton,  Cal. 

You  may  send  me  free  Catalog,  Bulletin  No.  41-X, 
which  explains  details  and  the  advantages  of  the  HOLT 
CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTOR  and  shows  pictures 
of  the  machine  in  different  operations. 


Name  . . . 
Address. 


WITH  A 


Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor 
Can  Easily  do  the  Work  of 
Four  Men  and  Forty  Horses 


READY  WHEN  THE  WORK  IS  READY. 
WILL  WORK  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 
ECONOMICAL  OPERATION. 
NO  SOIL  PACKING. 


AS  EASY  TO  HANDLE  ASA  HORSE. 
SUITED  TO  ALL  CONDITIONS. 
NO  EXPENSE  WHEN  IDLE. 
NO  WHEEL  SLIPPING. 


THE  CATERPILLAR  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  CONVENIENT 
POWER  PULLEY  which  is  operated  independent  of  the  other  wheels. 
By  this  means  IT  SERVES  AS  A  STATIONARY  ENGINE  when  not 
performing  its  work  in  the  field  or  one  of  its  many  other  operations. 

Hundreds  of  Caterpillars  are  in  use  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  crops  and  saving  money  for  their  owners. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  receive  free  details. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Forty-second  Year 


What  We  are  Coming  to  in  Dairying. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

It  is  not  amiss  in  any  line  of  work  to  stop  and  take  stock  of  things,  to 
see  just  how  conditions  are  looking  and  what  the  future  will  probably  be. 
It  is  no  new  thing  to  estimate  the  future  of  the  dairying  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  few  esti- 
mates come  out  just 
as  they  were  calcu- 
lated, and  there  have 
been  developments  in 
the  markets  during 
the   past  year  that 
make  things  look  dif- 
ferent now  than  they 
did    twelve  months 
ago. 

California  is  al- 
most in  a  class  by 
itself  when  it  comes 
to  producing  milk 
and  butter.  Nature 
has  favored  us  im- 
mensely, both  in  soil 
and  climate,  and  Cal- 
ifornians  are  learn- 
ing to  take  good  ad- 
vantage of  both.  To 
begin  with,  the  Cali- 
fornia soil  produces 
far  more  abundantly 
than  that  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  second 
place,  the  food  comes 
along  quite  steadily 
through  the  year, 
which  greatly  re- 
duces the  cost  of 
storage  of  hay  and 
makes  a  fairly  uni- 
form a  m  omit  of 
work  all  the  time. 
In  the  next  place, 
shelter  for  the  cows 
costs  very  little,  and 
the  cows  can  grow 
larger  and  more  vig- 
orously, produce 
more  milk,  and  make 
better  use  of  their 
feed  than  elsewhere. 
Only  when  it  comes 

to  labor  is  the  California  dairyman  handicapped,  and  this  should  not 
endure  for  long,  as  the  same  conditions  that  make  life  inexpensive  and 
comfortable  for  the  cows  will  also  make  life  agreeable  for  the  man  that 
cares  for  them,  and  he  can  afford  to  work  for  the  same  wages — or  even 
for  less — than  are  required  in  the  East,  where  the  rigor  of  winter's  cold 
makes  expensive  shelter  necessary  and  where  the  labor  of  getting  food 
for  the  cows  is  very  much  greater  than  here. 

When  the  owner  does  his  own  work  in  an  irrigated  part  of  California 
he  certainly  can  look  after  more  cows  than  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  same  amount  of  labor  will  produce  more.  The  alfalfa  that  a  cow 
will  need  is  cheaper  to  raise  than  the  corn,  timothy  and  other  roughage 
produced  there,  and  it  is  produced  in  a  way  that  the  cows  can  get  it 


A  Good  Type  of  General  Purpose  Cow. 


a  good  deal  easier.  Here  concentrates,  unless  for  market  milk,  or  in 
special  cases,  are  unnecessary.  In  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
they  are  almost  essential  if  any  kind  of  success  is  to  be  secured,  both 
because  they  are  needed  to  balance  up  the  rations  and  because  the  other 
feed  is  not  concentrated  enough  without  them.  The  feeding  of  con- 
centrates is  always  very  expensive,  and  it  is  considered  so  unnecessary 
here  that  even  professional  breeders  of  registered  dairy  stock  often 

consider  it  inadvisa- 
— ■ —  I  ble  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  providing 
their  cows  with  any- 
thing else  but  alfalfa 
hay  and  such  other 
roughage  as  may  be 
raised  on  the  place. 

Soil  Advantages. — 
Even  when  it  comes 
to  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil, 
to  keep  a  dairy  ranch 
in  the  best  possible 
condition,  California 
is  at  a  big  advantage. 
The  soil  is  nearly  all 
very  rich  in  potash, 
one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  required  in  the 
East,  and  by  seeing 
that  all  the  manure 
and  stable  washings 
are  returned  to  the 
soil  the  drain  upon 
this  plant  food  is  in- 
appreciable. Lime  is 
plentiful,  and  the 
liming  of  soil  in 
semi-arid,  irrigated 
sections  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  get  only 
a  fair  stand  of  al- 
falfa is  almost  un- 
heard of.  Nitrogen, 
another  important- 
fertilizing  material, 
is  provided  in  abund- 
ance by  the  alfalfa, 
which  flourishes  so 
well  that  it  is  hard 
to  induce  the  dairy- 
man to  spare  an  acre 
or  so  of  land  to  raise 
something  else  as  a 
change  for  both  his 
cows  and  the  soil. 

Of  important  plant  foods,  only  phosphoric  acid  is  likely  to  be  rather 
scarce,  that  is,  for  dairying,  although  for  fruit  growing,  the  other  plant 
foods  are  absolutely  necessary  in  fertilizers,  if  the  soil  is  to  be  kept  up. 
Provided  that  only  cream  is  sold  and  the  only  things  that  leave  the  ranch 
are  hogs,  calves,  and  worn-out  cows,  the  amount  of  this  that  would 
leave  the  soil  is  little,  and  even  when  the  whole  milk  is  sent  off,  only 
a  good  strong  application  of  superphosphate  or  some  other  form  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  a  small  amount  of  lime  and  potash,  ought  to  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  alfalfa  land  in  as  good  condition  100  years  from  now  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  amount  of  soil  to  the  acre  which  a  California  dairyman  can  use 
(Continued  on  Page  590.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San- 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  June  18,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.59 

:;s.ou 

45.81 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.12 

16.37 

24.93 

100 

56 

Sacramento  

.10 

9.09 

2C.09 

96 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

.06 

13  31 

22  27 

80 

48 

San  Jose  

.10 

10.22 

16.79 

94 

48 

T 

7.34 

9.68 

102 

56 

Independence... 

00 

3.07 

9.53 

90 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

17.14 

20.51 

90 

46 

Ias  Angeles  

00 

11.60 

15.64 

82 

58 

San  Diego  

00 

10.59 

10.01 

70 

58 

The  Week. 


The  great  event  of  the  week  (away  from  Chi- 
cago) is  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa 
Barbara,  of  which  deep  traces  may  be  found  in 
this  week's  Rural  Press  and  may  be  expected  in 
future  issues  also.  It  was  the  greatest  aggrega- 
tion of  horticultural  officialdom  ever  achieved  in 
the  State.  We  never  saw  such  a  pure-culture  of 
horticultural  higher-ups  before.  Nine-tenths  of 
those  in  attendance  had  more  titles  than  given 
names,  and  those  who  were  "just  fruit-growers" 
were  most  distinguished  because  of  their  exclu- 
siveness.  Even  of  this  class,  most  of  the  individu- 
als were  those  who  grow  fruit  with  pay-rolls 
and  check-books  rather  than  with  cultivators  and 
pruning  shears.  It  was  a  lofty  outfit  all  around, 
and  naturally  its  proceedings  were  largely  from 
bureaucratic  and  academic  points  of  view — which 
we  cannot  find  much  heart  to  object  to,  because 
we  are  a  little  bit  on  the  academic  side  ourselves. 
Still,  in  selecting  from  the  transactions  for  our 
readers,  we  shall  give  most  emphasis,  to  the  talks 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  most  helpful,  in  the  way 
of  showing  how  things  can  be  done,  to  those  who 
care  less  for  details  of  official  policies  and  pur- 
poses than  for  suggestions  of  successful  practice. 
Fortunately,  there  was  much  of  such  significance 
available,  as  our  columns  will  show,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  very  high  order  of  pertinence 
and  importance.  If  we  should  undertake  crit- 
icism of  the  convention,  we  would  have  to  char- 
acterize it  as  rather  too  academic  and  insuffi- 
ciently endowed  with  real,  vital  issues.  The 
Mediterranean  fruit-fly  had  to  feature  itself  in 
that  line,  and  had  to  do  it  alone,  while  the  old 
"menaces  to  the  industry"  were  unawakened. 
Neither  R.  D.  Stephens,  with  his  transportation 
tribulations,  nor  Mr.  Jeffrey  with  his  standardiza- 
tion, nor  Mr.  Woodford  with  his  triumph  of  co- 
operative crop-handling,  was  present,  and  all 
such  reverberating  chords  were  unstruck.  Even 
Mr.  Berwick  left  the  last  word  on  parcels-post 
unsaid,  but  that  does  not  strike  us  with  a  real 
sense  of  loss,  because  the  country  will  be  fully 


awakened  to  its  importance  during  the  coming 
presidential  campaign.  It  is  the  widest  farming 
issue  at  the  present  time,  and  all  parties  will  get 
squarely  upon  it,  no  doubt.  Still,  we  have  to 
acknowledge  that  the  convention  would  have 
more  deeply  impressed  us  if  it  had  produced  a 
few  ringing  resolutions  against  freight  rates,  poor 
fruit,  greedy  dealers  and  express  companies,  and 
other  "fruit  pests."  The  fruit-fly  was,  however, 
in  everybody's  mind  and  month,  and  had  the 
right-of-way  to  denunciation.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prince  of  perils  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the 
Santa  Barbara  convention  did  nothing  else  but 
awaken  the  people  to  this  fact,  it  would  serve  a 
most  important  purpose.  We  shall  have  more 
about  it  as  occasion  affords. 

Somewhat  Personal. 

While  we  were  in  Santa  Barbara,  getting  in- 
formation and  inspiration  from  the  convention  of 
fruit-growers  aforesaid,  some  of  the  ordinary 
newspapers  made  themselves  busy  in  "kiekin'  our 
da  wg  aroun'  "  in  a  way  most  distressing  to  our 
retiring  disposition,  for  they  have  proclaimed  this 
writer  as  resigning  his  educational  position  and 
reclining  under  a  coverlid  of  seventy  years  upon 
a  sumptuous  divan  in  the  office  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  which  one  of  the  commentators  de- 
scribes, appreciatively,  as  "the  leading  agricul- 
tural publication  of  the  Coast,  besides  standing 
well  among  other  similar  publications  of  the  coun- 
try." The  tribute  to  this  journal  is  acceptable 
and  would  be  enjoyed  in  silence  did  we  not  fear 
that  some  friend  would  accept  all  the  statements 
as  similarly  accurate.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have 
resigned  nothing  and  have  no  idea  of  ending  our 
teaching,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  delights 
of  living.  It  is  possible  that  before  long  we 
shall  be  relieved  of  some  admiirstrative  duties, 
which  will  make  the  teaching  better,  but  that  is 
a  detail  beyond  personal  adjustment.  We  shall 
ask  neither  to  be  relieved  nor  to  be  retained. 
Those  who  have  had  supervision  of  our  work  for 
a  third  of  a  century  can  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions of  what  is  best  for  the  public  service.  The 
particular  thing  to  which  we  object  is  current  re- 
ports attributing  to  us  the  attainment  of  seventy 
years,  which  we  cannot  honestly  claim.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  idea  that  a  human  being  was  wholly 
renewed  every  seven  years,  we  have  to  confess 
that  we  still  have  ample  time  to  outgrow  all  the 
foolishness  we  have  in  us,  including  these  para- 
graphs, before  attaining  such  honorable  age;  and 
we  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  become  more 
sedate  and  wise,  to  better  deserve  the  compliments 
which  are  being  showered  upon  us  in  anticipation 
of  our  seventieth  birthday. 


Help  For  the  Aged. 

One  embarrassament  which  follows  the  current 
reports  of  our  advanced  age  is  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  good  things  for  the  aged.  We 
have  had  circulars  of  magnetic  currents,  tonics, 
rejuvenators,  and  other  such  things  innumerable, 
for  which  we  have  no  need.  We  even  have  an 
offer  of  whisky  with  a  picture  of  the  man  who 
has  been  drinking  it  for  ninety  years,  and  we 
must  admit  that  the  old  party  looks  like  it.  We 
count  the  declaration  true  and  take  warning.  We 
are  rather  looking  to  science  to  abolish  old  age 
before  we  arrive,  and  take  heart  from  the  cable- 
gram from  Paris  this  week  that  the  famous  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  has 
announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the 
first  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  prolongation 
of  human  life — a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted 
years  of  study.  He  believes  that  he  has  proved 
that  old  age  is  chiefly  caused  by  two  poisons,  phe- 
nol and  indol,  which  are  generated  in  the  internal 


economy,  inducing  such  diseases  as  arterial  sclero- 
sis, cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  intestinal  nephritis. 
The  professor  has  also  found  that  these  poisons 
are  millified  by  sugar,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
finding  a  bacillus  capable  of  Living  inside  of  a 
man  and  producing  sugar  therein.  The  "bacillus 
glycobacter, "  cultures  of  which  he  has  obtained 
from  the  interior  workings  of  dogs,  is  the  tiny 
organism  wherein  the  hopes  of  man's  longevity 
are  at  present  centered.  Experiments  have  been 
made  on  both  rats  and  human  beings  with  excel- 
lent results.  For  these  reasons  we  object  to  the 
reflections  of  our  kind  contemporaries  as  to  our 
personal  attainment  of  years  as  not  only  false  but 
also  irrelevant  and  immaterial.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  set  up  a  sugar  factory  inside  of  him  and 
there  will  be  no  old  age. 

The  Bounding  of  Beef. 

But  so  long  as  one  has  keen  appetite  for  a  good 
steak,  we  doubt  whether  he  needs  glycobacteriza- 
tion.  The  trouble  may  be  the  lack  of  the  steak 
rather  than  the  appetite.  Last  week  in  Chicago 
cattle  sold  at  the  highest  prices  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  stock  yards.  Predictions  among 
cattle  buyers  are  that  if  the  present  high  prices 
Continue  the  consumer  will  pay  considerably  more 
for  his  meats.  Beef  sold  at  $8  per  hundredweight 
on  June  14,  an  increase  of  $2.50  over  the  price  of 
the  same  grade  of  cattle,  first-class,  a  year  ago. 
Cattle  this  year  have  shown  an  average  falling 
off  in  weight  of  80  pounds  per  head,  meaning  that 
already  there  is  a  shortage  of  over  500.000  pounds 
of  beef.  The  population  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased 21  per  cent,  while  cattle  receipts  so  far 
have  fallen  away  354,000  pounds.  These  facts 
should  certainly  be  suggestive  to  those  who  have 
land  and  money  available  for  beef-making. 


Growing  Peruvian  Bark. 

Speaking  about  tonics  and  appetites  reminds 
us  of  the  facts  about  cinchona  bark,  which  are 
being  widely  published  and  which  are  likely  to 
excite  some  of  the  newer  Californians  into  promo- 
tion schemes  which  will  d;sappoint  them.  Only 
the  older  Californians  know  that  the  growing  of 
cinchona  trees  was  quite  freely  tried  out  in  this 
State  about  forty  years  ago,  and  though  much 
effort  was  put  forth  in  securing  seed  and  dis- 
tributing trees,  none  of  the  latter  lived  a  full  year 
without  covering,  and  most  of  them  died  with  it. 
It  was  the  same  with  coffee  and  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  subject  is,  however,  very  attractive 
and  suggestive.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
show  that  in  the  period  1900-11.  inclusive,  fully 
40.000.000  ounces  of  quinine  and  near  50.000.000 
pounds  of  cinchona  and  other  quinine  bearing 
barks  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States, 
their  aggregate  value  being  about  $14,000,000.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  imports  of  cinchona 
bark  will  probably  be  about  3.500.000  pounds, 
valued  at  about  $250,000,  and  of  quinia  and  its 
various  salts.  3.000.000  ounces,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $500,000.  But  these  imports  are  really 
less  than  the  annual  imports  of  thirty  years  ago. 
so  that  the  opportunity  for  cinchona  enterprise 
is  rather  less.  The  human  race  has  less  need  for 
quinine,  and  the  decrease  of  imports  into  this 
country,  despite  the  growth  in  population  mean- 
time, is  ascribed  to  improved  conditions  of  sanita- 
tion and  drainage  throughout  the  country,  thus 
decreasing  the  prevalence  of  malaria  and  other 
fevers  for  which  quinine  has  long  been  known  to 
be  a  specific  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  was 
formerly  the  chief  reliance.  The  drainage  of 
swampy  districts,  the  better  screening  of  homes, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  relation  between  raos- 
quitos  and  fevers  generally  have  had  a  large  part 
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in  reducing  the  prevalence  of  diseases  for  which 
quinine  was  and  is  still  largely  used,  while  the 
development  of  the  chemical  industry  has  brought 
into  use  a  large  body  of  coal  tar  and  other  prep- 
arations which  share  with  quinine  its  popularity 
as  a  remedy  for  fevers  and  as  a  general  tonic  in 
professional  and  domestic  practice.  We  therefore 
feel  less  disappointed  that  California  is  not  a 
quinine  growing  country  than  was  felt  when  the 
fact  was  first  demonstrated. 

An  Evolutionary  Process. 

We  notice  that  a  contemporary  who  holds  that 
all  political  unrest  of  the  present  day  is  wrong, 
goes  one  point  farther  and  charges  it  all  to  the 
grangerism  of  the  Central  West  of  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  It  places  grangerism,  populism  and 
progressivism  as  a  series  of  evils,  for  which  the 
remedy,  we  suppose,  must  be  standpatism.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  partisan  uses  which 
are  being  made  of  progressivism,  but  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  country,  whatever  po- 
litical party  may  be  chosen  to  enforce  it.  We  are 
also  quite  content  to  accept  an  agricultural  origin 
for  it  all,  in  the  movement  of  farmers  just  after 
the  civil  war,  which  was  called  grangerism  from 
the  name  of  the  national  order  which  was  estab- 
lished upon  principles  which  have  fully  demon- 
strated their  soundness.  Grangerism  was  really 
sounder  and  more  rational  than  populism,  and  the 
progressivism  of  the  present  day  seems  to  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  original  principles  rather  than  to  those 
of  populism,  which  ran  into  many  fallacies  be- 
cause grangerism  seemed  too  tame  and  ineffective. 
But  the  whole  public  mind  has  changed  and  the 
public  eye  has  been  opened,  and  really  the  things 
which  the  grangers  contended  for  have  been 
largely  secured  by  legislation  and  court  decisions 
and  have  taken  their  place  in  the  fixed  American 
policy  of  the  present  day.  Our  contemporary  con- 
nects the  present  demand  for  reform  with  granger- 
ism as  a  slur;  we  accept  it  as  a  compliment  and  a 
tribute. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Cut  Back  to  Live  Wood. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  some  black  walnut  trees 
that  I  planted  two  years  ago,  and  they  are  grow- 
ing fine ;  and  I  have  some  seedling  English  wal- 
nut trees  which  are  two  years  old,  but  they  are 
not  coming  out  in  bud  this  year.  They  are  about 
three  feet  high,  and  from  the  top  down  to  about 
10  inches  of  the  ground  the  limbs  are  dark  brown, 
and  below  that  they  are  a  nice  green.  I  cut  the 
top  off  of  one  of  them  to  see  what  is  the  matter 
that  they  do  not  leaf  out,  and  I  found  that  there 
is  a  round  hole  right  down  through  the  center 
of  the  tree  down  to  the  green  part.  The  hole  is 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter.  The 
pith  of  the  limbs  has  been  eaten  away  by  some 
kind  of  a  worm  from  the  inside.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  a  cutworm  or  not.  Would  it  be  better  to 
cut  the  tree  down  to  the  green  part,  or  let  them 
alone  ? — Subscriber,  Martinez. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  borer,  not  of  a  cutworm. 
Cut  down  to  live  wood  and  paint  over  the  wound 
or  wax  it.  You  need  to  protect  the  pith  until 
the  bark  grows  over  it  or  you  will  have  decay  in- 
side. If  buds  do  not  start  on  the  trunk,  take  a 
sucker  from  below  to  make  a  tree  of.  You  can 
put  a  bud  in  the  trunk,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
do  it. 


Salting  Hay. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of 
s  ilt  to  use  for  salting  hay,  how  much  to  use  and 
how  to  apply  it. — E.  G.,  Greenfield. 

Any  good  commercial  salt  such  as  is  used  for 
pork  or  beef  packing  is  satisfactory  for  salting 


hay.  It  does  not  require  the  finest  grade  which 
is  employed  in  cookery  and  dairy  manufacture. 
AVe  do  not  know  of  any  definite  statement  of  the 
amount  of  salt  which  can  be  used.  The  general 
practice  is  not  to  use  any.  Occasionally  you  will 
find  a  man  recommending  the  use  of  a  good  hand- 
ful to  the  ton,  scattering  it  as  the  hay  is  stacked. 
Probably  this  is  as  good  a  formula  as  can  be  had. 

Propagating  Almonds  and  Walnuts. 

'To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  30,000  almond  and 
walnut  trees  growing  and  making  good  growth. 
Before  planting  I  had  promise  of  water,  but  it 
failed  to  come  until  too  late  for  fall  budding.  The 
expense  of  installing  a  plant  for  irrigation  is  con- 
siderable, so  I  will  ask  for  the  next  best  way. 
How  much  difference  would  there  be  in  next 
year's  growth  by  fall  or  dormant  budding  or  by 
root  grafting  during  the  winter,  which  would  cut 
out  much  expense  if  there  would  not  be  too  great 
a  loss  by  this  method. — L.,  Sacramento  county. 

You  do  not  definitely  say  when  these  seedlings 
were  started,  but  we  infer  that  it  was  in  1911  and 
that  you  counted  upon  budding  last  year,  the  buds 
making  their  growth  this  year,  which  would  give 
you  a  tree  with  one  season's  growth  on  the  top 
and  two  seasons'  growth  on  the  root,  the  trees 
being  ready  for  planting  out  during  the  winter  of 
1912-13.  This  would  have  been  right.  If  you  can 
get  in  buds  immediately  and  start  growth  upon 
them  this  summer,  you  will  also  have  a  tree  to 
plant  out  next  winter,  but  not  so  good  a  one  as 
you  would  have  secured  by  budding  last  August. 
Besides,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  get  even 
growth  enough  to  be  satisfactory  on  a  June-bud 
without  summer  irrigation — especially  in  such  a 
year  as  this.  To  let  these  almonds  grow  as  seed- 
lings another  year  and  graft  in  the  roots  next 
winter  would  give  you  such  an  expensive  and  un- 
even lot  of  trees  (and  there  would  be  so  many 
misses  also)  that  you  would  save  money  by  start- 
ing in  again  with  fresh  seed  or  by  buying  good 
yearling  trees  for  next  winter's  planting. 

The  walnuts  can  stand  and  grow  as  they  are 
another  year  without  loss  of  anything  but  time 
perhaps.  Probably,  being  short  of  water,  they 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  graft  to  advantage 
anyway.  A  walnut  seedling  can  be  grafted  and 
transplanted  to  advantage  at  twice  the  age  of  an 
almond. 

We  apprehend  from  what  you  say  that  you 
may  have  the  idea  of -taking  up  almond  and  wal- 
nut seedlings  and  making  root  grafts  in  the  air  as 
you  would  apples  and  pears.  This  will  not  work. 
They  can  be  grafted  in  the  roots,  in  place,  but  it 
would  require  extra  good  tying  and  waxing,  and 
unless  particularly  well  done  would  hardly  give 
you  trees  enough  to  count.  You  are  up  against 
rather  a  hard  proposition  all  around. 

Dieback  of  the  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  noticed- a  great  many  of 
my  apricot  trees  (also  a  few  peach  trees)  dying,  I 
made  a  close  examination  as  to  what  seemed  to  be 
the  cause.  I  find  that  on  the  new  growth  the 
leaves  dry  up  and  drop  off  and  a  gum  forms  at 
each  point  where  the  leaf  started,  until  it  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  limb,  then  the  limb  seems  to  start 
back  in  a  dying  state  until  the  entire  tree  dies. 
The  apricots  are  much  more  affected  than  the 
peach.  Can  you  enlighten  me  in  any  way  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  affection  among  our  orchards 
here,  what  the  disease  is  and  what  treatment  may 
be  applied  to  check  what  seems  to  be  a  new  dis- 
ease affecting  our  trees? — V.  P.,  Oakley. 

As  you  do  not  say  anything  about  the  soil,  we 
presume  it  is  the  deep  sandy  soil  common  in  your 
region  and  that  the  trees  are  failing  for  lack  of 
moisture — either  from  loss  of  root-hairs  last  fall 
or  this,  in  connection  with  shortage  of  moisture 
from  this  year's  scant  rainfall,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  trees  from  strongly  renewing  them.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  trees  have  been  needing  a 


drink  for  months  past,  and  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  is  irrigation  in  midsummer 
and  autumn,  unless  there  are  heavy  early  rains. 

Forage  Crops. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  some  ground  which  I 
wish  to  irrigate  and  plant  a  forage  crop  to  feed 
dairy  cows  this  fall  and  winter.  AVould  you  rec- 
ommend cow  peas  or  some  kind  of  sugar  corn? 
If  cow  peas,  how  many  pounds  to  the  acre?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  redtop  or  orchard 
grass?  Will  that  make  a  good  forage  crop?  If 
so,  covdd  I  sow  it  at  this  time  of  the  year?  I  also 
have  some  alfalfa  which  is  a  poor  stand.  Could  I 
disc  it  up  heavily  and  seed  in  some  barley  for 
winter  pasture. — Subscriber,  Ceres. 

If  you  wet  down  the  land  thoroughly  and  then 
plow  and  harrow  and  plant  either  cow  peas  or 
Indian  corn,  you  ought  to  get  a  good  green  crop 
before  frost.  Drill  in  or  drop  the  seed  in  rows 
about  three  feet  apart  and  keep  cultivating  and 
irrigating  as  long  as  you  can  get  through  without 
injuring  the  crop  too  much.  Use  about  40  pounds 
of  cow  peas  to  the  acre.  Redtop  and  orchard 
grass  are  good  winter  growers  and  will  hold  sum- 
mer life  if  irrigated,  but  alfalfa  will  give  you 
better  results.  These  grasses  should  be  sown  in 
the  fall,  not  in  the  summer.  You  can  get  barley 
into  your  alfalfa  as  you  propose,  but  you  should 
not  seed  until  fall.  The  more  barley  you  get  into 
your  alfalfa,  however,  the  less  alfalfa  you  will 
have  afterward.  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
alfalfa,  keep  everything  else  out  of  the  field  and 
help  the  plants  by  regular  irrigations  during  the 
balance  of  the  growing  season. 

How  to  Hand-Pick  Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  read  L.  M. 's  inquiry  as 
to  how  he  may  control  squash  bugs,  I  will  give 
my  experience  with  them.  I  have  raised  pump- 
kins for  the  last  nine  years  and  always  get  a  good 
ciop,  though  some  seasons  the  bugs  are  bad  at  the 
start  of  the  season.  When  the  bugs  first  make 
their  appearance  in  the  field  they  can  be  easily 
disposed  of  by  hand-picking  and  dropping  into  a 
bucket  containing  about  two  inches  of  water  with 
about  one-fourth  inch  of  kerosene  on  top  to  kill 
the  bugs.  The  bugs  will  be  found  to  be  in  colonies, 
some  hills  having  a  couple  of  dozen  bugs,  and  then 
several  hills  none  at  all.  The  picking  should  be 
done  in  the  morning,  as  the  bugs  are  apt  to  fly  in 
the  warm  part  of  the  day  and  scatter  where  al- 
ready picked.  Two  persons  can  pick  over  an  acre 
in  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  two  pickings  are 
usually  sufficient  for  a  season,  as  after  the  vines 
begin  to  run  over  the  ground  pretty  well  the  bugs 
will  not  be  able  to  hurt  them  much.  A  pair  of 
thin  old  gloves  will  help  to  keep  off  one's  hands 
some  of  the  perfume  from  the  bugs. — A.  F.  Rufert, 
Fowler,  Cal. 

Very  good;  please  remember  what  Mr.  Rufert 
says  about  beginning  just  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
bugs.  The  early  stroke  is  the  one  which  wins 
with  this  as  with  other  pests. 

Melon  Wilt. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  put  in  thirty  acres  of 
water  melons.  The  vines  are  fine  and  running 
well  and  some  bearing  melons.  This  morning  I 
found  about  ten  vines  dead,  or  nearly  so,  from  ap- 
parently no  cause  whatever.  I  cannot  see  a  thing 
wrong.  The  leaves  go  first,  and  so  on  down  to 
starting  of  leaves.  With  the  roots  there  is  nothing 
wrong  that  I  can  see.  Can  you  enlighten  me  in 
any  way?  It  is  new  ground  for  melons. — L.  A., 
Inglewood. 

Your  melons  are  dying  by  what  is  called  the 
wilt  disease.  This  is  caused  by  fungus  in  the  soil 
affecting  the  root  system  of  the  plant  and  it  is 
beyond  all  treatment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  on  new 
land  that  very  much  of  this  will  not  appear  the 
first  year.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  dig  out 
the  vines  and  burn  them  root  and  branch  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  contagion.  Where  only  a 
few  eases  accrue  this  treatment  can  be  com- 
mended. 
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Breeding  Citrus  Trees. 


[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  A.  D.  Siiamei.,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  before  the 
State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa 
Barbara.] 

The  subject  of  pedigreed  stock  has  been  a  com- 
mon one  at  meetings  of  nurserymen  during  recent 
years,  but  actually  a  great  deal  of  scientific  and 
systematic  work  has  not  been  done  on  the  subject. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  how- 
ever, been  working  on  several  field  crops  during 
the  past  few  years,  selecting  the  most  approved 
types  of  plants  and  saving  the  seed  from  them  so 
that  the  yield  and  quality  of  such  crops  has  been 
vastly  improved.  About  three  years  ago  work  on 
types  was  started  by  the  writer  in  California  on 
citrus  trees,  as  described  at  the  time  in  California 
horticultural  journals. 

Probably  the  most  striking  part  of  the  subject 
was  the  necessity,  as  shown  by  the  investigations, 
for  a  careful  selection  of  trees  for  bud  wood,  and. 
what  is  more  important  to  the  owner  of  a  mature 
grove,  the  value  of  investigating  carefully  the 
behavior  of  each  individual  tree  in  a  grove  and 
budding  over  those  that,  if  they  were  dairy  cows, 
would  be  called  "boarders."  Just  what  differ- 
ence re-budding  poor  trees  would  make  will  be 
indicated  later. 

Mr.  Shamel  said  in  part :  The  object  of  the  in- 
vestigations among  citrus  trees  is  to  accurately 
determine :  First,  the  behavior  of  individual  trees 
under  comparatively  the  same  conditions  for  sev- 
eral successive  seasons;  second,  the  character  and 
frequency  of  bud  variations  in  citrus  fruit ;  and. 
third,  practical  methods  for  improving  the  yield 
and  quality  of  fruit  of  citrus  varieties  by  bud 
selection.  The  most  astonishing  and  striking  fact 
disclosed  in  the  studies,  and  of  tremendous  im- 
portance in  the  propagation  of  citrus  trees,  is  the 
frequency  and  character  of  bud  variations  in 
citrus  fruits.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  variations 
in  type  of  tree  and  fruit,  such  as  would  come  un- 
der the  head  of  bud  sports,  or  so-called  bud 
mutations. 

With  Reputation  for  Uniformity. — The  Eureka 
ranch  Washington  navel  orange  grove  of  about  150 
acres,  where  most  of  our  navel  orange  work  has 
been  done,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
uniform  grove  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  fruit 
from  this  grove  commands  an  extra  price  in  East- 
ern markets  on  account  of  the  fine  character  of  the 
fruit  and  its  consistent  reputation. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  trees  all  look  alike, 
the  fruit  is  extremely  uniform  and  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  variable  types.  This  is  one  reason 
why  this  grove  was  selected  for  this  work.  The 
condition  of  uniformity  of  type  in  this  grove  is 
far  above  the  average,  and  we  would  expect  to 
find  as  little  variation  in  type,  or  less,  than  in  the 
average  navel  orange  grove. 

But  Seven  Types  Were  Found. — Our  study  of 
the  trees  in  this  grove  has  revealed  the  presence 
of  seven  frequently  occurring  types  of  the  Wash- 
ington navel  orange.  Five  of  these  types  are  un- 
productive, bearing  low-grade,  undesirable  and 
unprofitable  fruit.  Out  of  13,500  trees  we  have 
located  1000  trees  of  these  undesirable  types, 
which  the  National  Orange  Company  this  spring 
re-budded,  using  buds  from  select  trees  of  the 
standard  type  of  the  Washmgton  navel  orange. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  condition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  trees  in  this  grove  were  propagated 
from  the  two  parent  trees  in  Riverside. 

What  Single  Trees  Do. — Bud  spm-is  as  repre- 
sented in  the  off  type  of  trees  were  found  in 
thousands  of  instances  showing  as  single  branches 
in  otherwise  standard  type  trees  and  in  our  breed- 
ing plots  where  all  individual  fruits  are  closely 
studied  as  single  fruits  in  standard  type  trees. 

We  found  many  trees  in  this  grove  bearing 
naturally  all  seven  of  the  general  types  of  the 
navel  orange.  Not  more  than  10%,  probably  less, 
of  the  trees  of  the  standard  Washington  navel 
types  in  this  grove  are  free  from  off-type  fruits. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  perform- 
ance record  work  is  the  finding  of  the  Golden 
Nugget,  the  Australian,  the  yellow  navel,  and 
other  clear-cut  type  fruits  in  the  product  of  stand- 
ard type  trees. 

Variable  Grapefruit. — In  the  ease  of  grapefruit. 


we  have  discovered  a  similar  condition.  In  the 
Dixon  grove,  where  part  of  our  work  on  this  va- 
riety is  located,  out  of  500  trees  we  found  123 
trees  that  were  unproductive,  some  of  them  bear- 
ing fruits  with  as  many  as  96  seeds  each.  Again, 
we  found  three  trees  in  our  experimental  plot  of 
25  trees  in  this  grove  that  have  borne  cons:stently 
large  crops  of  the  finest  quality  for  three  seasons 
without  any  off  type  fruits  at  any  time.  The  un- 
productive types  have  averaged  about  one  picking 
box  per  tree  of  poor  fruit,  while  the  best  type  has 
averaged  about  16  picking  boxes  per  tree  of  the 
highest  grade  of  grapefruit. 

Lemons  Also  Vary. — In  studying  the  trees  in  a 
large  orchard  of  Eureka  lemons  we  found  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  affairs.  The  standard  Eureka 
type  tree  is  marvelously  productive,  every  branch 
being  loaded  with  blossoms,  small  and  large  fruits 
in  all  stages  of  development  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  Another  type  is  made  up  of  large  thrifty 
trees  that  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  trees  in  the  grove.  A  close  inspection 
shows  that  these  trees  are  nearly  fruitless.  A 
third  type  has  compact  growing  trees  covered 
densely  with  foliage  and  apparently  on  extremely 
thrifty  and  desirable  type  of  tree,  but  on  close  in- 
spection is  found  to  be  almost  barren. 

In  order  to  show  the  prevalence  of  some  of  these 
undesirable  and  unproductive  poor  types,  the  own- 
ers of  this  grove,  located  on  the  Chase  plantations, 
have  already  re-budded  about  3000  of  the  most 
striking  off-type  trees  out  of  a  total  of  about 
16.000  to  the  standard  fruitful  productive  type  of 
the  Eureka  variety. 

The  Valencia  Worst  of  All. — The  frequency  and 
general  prevalence  of  bud  sports  in  the  Valencia 
orange  is  much  greater  than  in  any  citrus  variety 
yet  studied.  There  is  another  very  important  fac- 
tor in  this  connection  in  this  variety.  The  Valencia 
orange  is  notoriously  an  alternate  cropper,  bear- 
ing full  crops  only  every  other  year.  This  season, 
the  off  season,  in  orchards  that  have  light  crops, 
many  trees  are  almost  barren,  but  we  have  found 
occasionally  fully  fruited  trees  bearing  ideal 
fruits.  We  found  the  same  conditions  this  season 
in  tangerine  groves  near  Riverside. 

Our  records  (for  peach  trees  in  Connecticut 
where  work  has  been  done  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  shows  that  not  only  do  the 
fruitful  pear  trees  bear  large,  fine  crops  in  the  off 
season,  but  also  in  the  following  or  general  bearing 
season  these  fruitful  type  trees  produced  the 
largest,  and  best  crops  in  our  four  performance 
record  plots,  without  exception. 

The  shape  of  fruits  varies  markedly  with  type 
as  well  as  all  other  characters  on  comparative 
individual  trees.  In  our  Corona  grapefruit  plot 
we  have  only  three  grapefruit  trees  out  of  57 
that  bear  the  ideal  shaped  fruits  having  the  fine, 
smooth,  ivory  white  appearance,  thin  skinned  and 
seedless  characters  exclusively. 

The  time  of  fruiting  varies  in  the  different 
types  of  Eureka  lemon  trees  in  our  plot.  Some 
of  them  produce  the  bulk  of  their  crop  in  the 
winter,  others  in  the  summer  and  early  fall,  and 
others  in  the  spring. 

The  difference  in  the  quality  grown  on  neigh- 
boring trees  under  the  same  conditions  varies  tre- 
mendously, some  producing  as  much  as  75%  first- 
grade  fruit  and  others  producing  75','  second  or 
third-grade  fruit. 

Conclusions. — I  believe  that  buds  for  propa- 
gation should  be  cut  from  carefully  selected  trees, 
after  the  behavior  of  these  trees  has  been  defi- 
nitely determined.  The  buds  should  be  cut  from 
fruit  bearing  wood,  while  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree 
in  condition  for  critical  examination. 

Our  records  show  so  far  that  the  most  produc- 
tive trees  produce  the  best  quality  of  fruit  for 
commercial  purposes.  Therefore  it  is  good  com- 
mon sense  to  select  such  trees  for  propagation  or 
as  a  source  of  buds  for  re-budding  purposes.  If 
off-type,  unproductive  trees  bearing  undesirable 
fruits  are  found  in  an  orchard  we  would  recom- 
mend that  they  be  re-budded  as  soon  as  this  con- 
dition is  ascertained.  We  have  s6me  evidence 
showing  that  about  25%  of  the  trees  in  our  estab- 
lished orchards  are  off-type  and  wholly  undesir- 
able. In  some  orchards  I  have  visited  we  have 
found  as  high  as  50%  of  these  undesirable  trees. 


The  replacing  of  the  off-type  trees  with  stand- 
ard types  means  not  only  increased  production 
eventually,  but  also  improved  grades  of  fruit. 

We  have  found  that  the  trees  vary  consistently 
not  only  in  striking  typical  differences,  but  in 
the  equally  if  not  more  important  character  of 
amount  of  production  within  the  type.  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  productive 
trees  of  the  standard  types  should  be  used  as 
sources  of  buds. 

About  10%  of  standard  type  trees  studied  are 
consistent  produce  re  of  the  highest  grades  of 
fruit  and  free  from  any  evidences  of  bud  sports. 
These  trees  we  consider  the  real  mother  trees 
worthy  of  propagation. 

The  differences  in  production  of  these  standard 
trees  and  others  in  our  groves  is  no  little  thing. 
We  have  found  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
boxes  of  fruit  per  acre.  These  differences  are 
annual  differences,  so  that  their  significance  is  of 
tremendous  and  immediate  import  to  the  citrus 
industry.  It  means  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre 
annually  for  many  years.  Can  we  afford  to  neg- 
lect it ! 

Several  of  the  largest  deciduous  nurserymen  in 
the  country  are  now  propagating  only  from  se- 
lect trees.  Others  have  organized  new  companies 
to  propagate  and  sell  trees  only  from  select  trees 
from  which  performance  records  have  been  se- 
cured. One  of  the  most  noted  and  successful  ap- 
ple growers  in  New  York,  Mr.  George  H.  Powell, 
of  Ghent,  has  been  practicing  bud  selection  in 
top  working  his  orchards  for  50  years.  He  as- 
scribes  the  great  productiveness  and  the  uni- 
formly fine  quality  of  fruit  borne  by  his  trees  to 
his  work  in  careful  bud  selection. 

When  a  new  type  of  tree  is  found  in  an  orchard 
it  has  usually  been  assumed  to  be  of  seedling 
origin.  I  feel  sure  that  frequently  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  many  varieties  described  as  of 
seedling  origin  are  in  reality  bud  sports. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  careful 
study  of  trees  and  plants  from  the  standpoint  of 
bud  variation  and  bud  selection  will  prove  of 
great  benefit  not  only  to  citrus  growers,  but  to 
growers  of  deciduous  fruits,  nuts,  grapes,  olives, 
strawberries,  in  fact,  the  growers  of  all  plants 
propagated  by  budding.  The  chief  benefit  will 
come  from  the  origination  of  methods  for  main- 
taining and  improving  valuable  established  va- 
rieties of  these  crops,  increasing  and  regulating 
their  production,  which  means  a  more  stable  and 
profitable  horticulture. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  KEEP  DOWN  PEAR 
BLIGHT. 

We  recently  gave  an  outline  of  the  systematic 
way  in  which  Ilayward  Reed  fights  pear-tree  pests 
and  diseases  which  can  be  reached  by  spraying. 
The  pear  blight  does  not  belong  in  this  cate- 
gory :  its  subjugation  involves  lumbering  and 
mining,  done  expertly  and  energetically.  In  this 
line  probably  no  one  has  done  more  than  E.  A. 
Gammon,  at  Courtland  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  he  gave  at  the  Santa  Rosa  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  an  account  of  his  work  in  a  very 
pointed  way. 

Pear  Blight  Control. — Waite  defines  pear  blight 
as  a  contagious  bacterial  disease  affecting  the 
pear  and  allied  fruit  trees,  such  as  apple,  quince, 
crabapple,  also  ash  and  hawthorn.  It  attacks  and 
rapidly  kills  the  blossoms,  young  fruits  and  ten- 
der twigs,  runs  down  the  living  bark  to  lower 
limbs  and  trunk  of  tree,  or  it  attacks  sprouts 
and  suckers  around  the  tree,  and  runs  down  the 
bark  of  these  to  the  root  proper,  trunk,  or  crown. 
Its  first  appearance  in  the  spring  is  in  the  form 
of  black  or  blighted  flowers,  young  fruits  and 
twigs. 

In  the  fall  the  foliage  turning  to  dark  red  be- 
fore the  majority  of  leaves  have  changed,  is  a 
very  suspicious  sign  of  the  disease.  Careful  in- 
spection of  the  limb,  trunk,  and  crown  just  below 
or  under  the  suspicious  limb  is  the  correct  method 
of  determining  whether  or  not  blight  is  present. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  is  that  the  mi- 
crobes live  and  multiply  in  the  nectar  of  the 
blossoms,  and  bees,  bugs,  flies,  and  birds  readily 
carry  these  microbes  from  blossom  to  blossom, 
from  tree  to  tree  and  from  orchard  to  orchard. 
For  this  reason  it  is  very  difficult  to  control  this 
disease. 

One  neighbor  may  be  neglectful,  thus  furnish- 
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ing  a  starting  or  seeding  place  with  enough  con- 
tagion present  to  ruin  all  orchards  for  many  miles. 

The  only  remedy  recommended  by  the  best  au- 
thorities is  the  use  of  the  knife"  and  saw,  thor- 
oughly disinfecting  after  each  cut. 

Soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  dread 
disease  in  our  county,  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  called  at  our  farm.  We 
fully  discussed  the  disease,  manner  of  control,  and 
the  probable  expense. 

I  asked,  "Will  this  pay?"— He  replied,  "How 
many  pears  do  you  raise  each  year  and  what  is 
the  usual  price?"  Then  he  said  my  method  or 
system  of  pruning  must  be  changed,  all  spurs  on 
lower  limbs  and  all  suckers  must  be  kept  off  and 
all  diseased  parts  of  the  tree  must  be  removed, 
and  where  impossible  to  clean  up  a  tree  by  cut- 
ting out  diseased  wood,  to  remove  the  tree. 

After  comparing  cost  of  the  plan  outlined  and 
the  net  returns  from  the  orchard,  we  decided  it 
would  pay  well.  I  at  once  went  at  it  and  have 
now  put  in  seven  years'  active  campaign.  The 
second  year  we  lost  475  trees,  the  third  165,  the 
fourth  38,  the  fifth  14,  the  sixth  1  tree,  and  the 
seventh  2  trees,  but  have  worked  on  and  saved 
hundreds. 

This  year  we  have  shipped  from  these  forty 
acres  of  trees  27,500  boxes  of  pears.  In  this  time 
we  have  expended  $6,178,  or  a  little  more  than 
$154  per  acre,  besides  incidentals,  such  as  disin- 
fectants, tools,  sponges,  etc.  Some  large  trees 
have  taken  half  a  day  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  an  expert  to  clean  up  a  single  tree. 

We  keep  an  expert  by  the  year  who  goes  from 
tree  to  tree  in  the  orchard,  beginning  in  the  spring 
at  blossoming  time  and  continuing  during'  the 
whole  season,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  months.  His  work  is  the  cutting  out  of 
every  blighted  twig,  disinfecting  the  tools  after 
each  cut,  and  when  cutting  a  limb  always  to  ex- 
amine it  to  see  whether  or  not  he  has  cut  into  a 
blighted  portion.  If  he  has  done  so,  he  must  im- 
mediately dismfect  his  tools  and  cut  again  lower 
down.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  limbs 
as  large  as  your  arm,  sometimes  cut  off  two  or 
three  large  limbs,  and  clean  off  bark  and  dis- 
eased wood  from  trunk  of  tree  down  to  the  ground, 
dig  around  and  under  the  tree  and  cut  off  one, 
two,  or  three  large  roots.  It  is  imperative  that 
every  trace  of  diseased  wood  or  bark  be  removed 
and  the  cut  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Later  on  it  is  best  to  paint 
the  scar  with  good  paint  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather. 

This  campaign  is  continued  until  fall,  when 
every  tree  has1  the  earth  carefully  taken  away  from 
the  crown  and  is  gouged  with  a  quarter-round 
chisel.  Some  large  trees  we  have  gouged  in  as 
many  as  fifty  places,  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  or  not  a  rough  bark  tree  is  free  from 
blight  by  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  In  our 
orchard  sometimes  the  blight  may  be  found  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  a  previous  gouge  mark 
which  was  all  right.  By  this  system  of  gouging, 
it  is  almost  always  possible  to  detect  any  trace 
of  the  disease  in  crown  or  trunk  In  very  large 
trees  we  also  gouge  the  large  limbs,  especially 
at  the  forks. 

In  one  portion  of  our  orchard  there  were  about 
fifty  trees,  fifty  years  old,  and  nearby  a  young 
orchard  with  trees  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age. 
In  this  young  orchard  blight  kept  appearing,  and 
we  lost  nearly  half  of  the  block.  At  last  we  dis- 
covered a  gummy  exudate  in  the  crotches  of  the 
old  trees.  After  much  work  and  repeated  inspec- 
tions we  were  able  to  get  rid  of  all  blight  in  the 
old  trees,  since  which  time  no  trouble  has  appeared 
in  the  young  orchard. 

Warm,  damp  weather  during  blossoming  time 
is  very  favorahle  to  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  on  the  contrary,  dry,  cold  weather  is  favor- 
able to  blight  control.  This  fact  has  led  many 
successful  orehardists  to  underestimate  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  scourge.  For  the  past  three  sea- 
sons the  weather  conditions  have  been  very  favor- 
able to  blight  control,  and  in  our  neighborhood 
not  a  few  growers,  thinking  the  disease  has  run 
its  course,  have  gone  to  sleep  on  the  picket  line. 
I  predict  that  one  warm,  moist  spring  will  so 
aid  in  the  spread  of  this  disease  that  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  over  half  of  the  pear  in- 
dustry of  the  State  wiped  out. 

In  the  way  of  advice,  I  would  say  to  one  con- 


templating planting  a  pear  orchard,  that  unless 
he  is  willing  to  put  up  a  fight  from  the  first 
season  on  forever,  he  had  better  stay  out  of  the 
pear-growing  business. 

I  would  also  urge  the  foolishness  of  expecting 
the  Japanese  or  Chinese  laborers  to  act  as  the 
experts  for  exterminating  pear  blight,  as  our  own 
experience  has  proven  it  inefficient.  They  will 
not  disinfect  after  every  cut,  nor  will  they  cut 
below  infected  wood.  As  there  are  many  Japan- 
ese in  our  section,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  have 
all  rules  for  blight  control  translated  into  the 
Japanese  language  and  had  over  a  thousand  cop- 
ies printed.  During  one  season,  which  was  espe- 
cially favorable  to  blight,  and  the  disease  seemed 
unusually  malignant,  I  let  the  Japanese,  who 
were  anxious  to  do  the  work  themselves,  help 
with  the  cutting  under  the  supervision  of  two 
experts,  a  copy  of  the  printed  rules  in  the  hands 
of  each  man.  I  later  found  that  in  nine  out  of 
ten  limbs  on  which  these  men  had  operated,  the 
disease  had  gone  on,  showing  conclusively  that 
they  not  only  did  not  disinfect,  properly,  but  had 
failed  to  cut  below  the  infected  wood. 

Non-suckering  stock  is  the  best  relief,  I  believe, 
we  can  hope  to  find,  as  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  work  can  cut  out  plainly  diseased  limbs, 
but  only  an  expert  is  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
root,  crown  or  trunk  trouble  coming  at  these 
points  through  the  suckers.  Partially  immune 
stock,  such  as  Le  Conte  or  Kieffer,  I  also  recom- 
mend. These  to  be  reworked  into  the  desired  va- 
riety. During  a  malignant  blight  season,  check- 
ing the  growth  by  little  pruning,  cultivation,  ir- 
rigation, or  fertilization,  will  aid  much  in  hold- 
ing back  the  disease,  as  generally  the  more  thrifty 
the  tree  the  more  susceptible  to  the  disease.  I 
believe  when  water  is  available  for  irrigation  it 


[From  a  paper  by  Frank  E.  Kellogg,  at  the 
Santa  Barbara  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 
Longevity  of  the  English  Walnut. — In  European 
countries  the  walnut  does  not  bear  until  it  reaches 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  not  in  large 
quantities  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  it  Uvea  to  a  prodigious  age.  In  Cali- 
fornia, as  in  Persia,  it  begins  to  bear  at  about  the 
eighth  year  from  the  seed,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  crop  rapidly  increases,  until  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  the  trees  are  in  their  prime,  in  which 
condition  they  continue  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  when  a  more  or  less  rapid  decline  ensues. 
The  trees  are  comparatively  short  lived.  Of  the 
planting  made  in  Napa  valley  in  1848,  although 
made  in  the  rich  soil  of  an  old  Indian  rancharia, 
and  in  a  most  favorable  spot,  so  far  as  frost  was 
concerned,  not  one  of  the  trees  reached  the  age  of 
fifty  years. 

In  the  Goleta  valley,  where  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  apparently  perfect,  several  or- 
chards, from  sheer  old  age,  have  been  dug  up  that 
were  little  more  than  thirty  years  old.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  a  few  trees  in  the  valley  that  have 
passed  this  age  and  are  still  profitable.  However, 
these  exceptional  trees  are  not  found  in  orchards 
where  the  trees  are  planted  at  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance of  forty  feet  apart,  but  are  more  or  less  iso- 
lated. This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  by 
planting  much  farther  apart,  the  longevity  would 
be  increased.  In  Europe  where  the  trees  reach 
such  a  great  age,  they  are  not  planted  in  orchard 
form,  but  simply  around  the  borders  of  the  farms 
and  at  long  distances  apart.  Although  the  tree 
is  comparatively  short  lived,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  on  the  removal  of  an  old  orchard  a 
young  orchard  can  immediately  be  successfully 
grown  on  the  same  ground. 

Varieties. — Although  the  earliest  plantings  in 
the  State,  as  already  shown,  were  only  two  varie- 
ties, the  hard  shell  and  the  paper  shell,  there  are 
now  many  improved  home  varieties,  originated 
from  planting  chance  seedlings.  Also  many  for- 
eign varieties  have  been  imported. 

If  you  wish  to  get  trees  of  any  given  variety, 
you  should  either  plant  the  nuts  from  the  first 
generation  of  trees  resulting  from  the  cross  pol- 


is  best  to  seed  the  orchard  to  alfalfa  and  thus  in 
a  way  lessen  the  danger  from  plow  contagion,  as 
well  as  through  mutilated  root  suckers. 

I  sent  to  one  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
had  a  graduate  come  and  work  on  the  trees.  Then 
I  had  men  trained  under  him.  I  have  one  man 
now  that  I  have  had  four  years.  That  is  what  I 
hired  him  for.  That  is  his  business,  his  work,  and 
everything  else  must  stop  for  the  pear  blight  fight. 
Some  say  that  is  a  whole  lot  of  money  to  spend, 
$154  an  acre,  but  sometimes  I  have  $20,000  or 
$30,000  worth  of  pears.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
an  expert,  a  man  trained  in  the  business.  Only 
an  expert  will  cut  the  blight  out.  I  have  had  a 
man  dig  out  a  hole  away  down  to  his  shoulders 
in  trying  to  get  at  the  roots.  I  think  it  pays,  and, 
as  I  said,  we  have  had  three  years  very  favorable 
to  blight  control — dry,  cool  weather.  They  say 
in  regard  to  those  experts,  that  if  we  kept  them 
any  longer,  we  would  have  no  trees  left,  but  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  we  will  have  the  same  re- 
sults other  people  have  if  we  do  not  fight  the  pear 
blight. 

As  soon  as  we  find  a  large  root  affected  in  any 
appreciable  degree  around  it,  we  chop  the  root 
right  out.  If  I  cannot  cut  out  every  spot  of  blight, 
out  comes  the  tree;  I  never  try  to  hold  the  tree. 
I  would  rather  lose  five  boxes  of  pears  than  take 
chances.  I  am  afraid  of  blight.  I  tell  you,  losing 
as  many  trees  as  I  have  done,  and  seeing  what  it 
has  done,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  chances,  and 
I  would  rather  lose  a  dozen  trees.  I  have  found 
out  that  the  owner,  the  proprietor,  is  no  man  to 
do  the  work,  as  he  gets  very  tender  when  he  goes 
out  into  his  orchard.  He  says,  "Never  mind;  I 
believe  maybe  that  will  grow."  You  had  better 
keep  away.  Tell  your  man  to  cut  them  out,  and 
then  keep  away  from  them. 


lination  of  two  fixed  varieties,  or  you  should 
plant  budded  or  grafted  trees.  While  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  nuts  will  "come  the 
same"  from  seed  from  first  generation  trees,  it 
has  also  been  proven  that  if  you  continue  plant- 
ing seed  from  succeeding  generations,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  depart  from  the  type  which  oyu 
started,  out  with.  As  with  all  other  trees,  a  va- 
riety can  only  be  exactly  reproduced  and  remain 
constantly  by  budding  and  grafting. 

Of  the  foreign  walnuts  that  commonly  find  their 
way  into  the  American  markets,  the  following  are 
the  commercial  names,  which  generally  represent 
the  district  where  grown:  Grenobles,  Mayettes, 
Marbots,  Cornes,  Cahors,  Charenti,  Chilean  and 
Manchurian. 

The  southern  California  grown  varieties  are  all 
commercially  designated  as  hardshells,  softshells, 
and  budded.  The  budded  are  simply  improved 
types  of  the  soft  shell  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting.  The  Franquette  is  the  leading  nut  of 
northern  California,  although  there  are  small 
plantings  of  the  Parisian  and  Mayette.  Of  less 
commercial  importance  are  the  Kaghazics,  Klon- 
dykes,  Preparturiens  and  paper  shell. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  walnut  does  best  in  deep 
rich  sandy  loam,  well  underdrained,  with  no 
hardpan  or  heav}'  clays  near  the  surface,  where 
surface  water  is  at  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  where 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
inches,  where  the  summer  temperature  is  from  60 
to  80  degrees,  and  where  warm  summer  fogs  are 
frequent  from  sudden  and  excessive  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  On  some 
localities  the  lack  of  the  necessary  rain  is  supplied 
by  irrigation. 

Planting,  Cultivating  and  Pruning. — Select  for 
planting,  thrifty  nursery  trees,  two  or  three  years 
old,  with  tap  roots  not  less  than  two  feet  long. 
Have  your  ground  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
and  plant  in  the  early  part  of  March.  Dig  large, 
deep  holes,  and  plant  the  trees  two  or  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery,  and 
plant  them  at  least  fifty  feet  apart.  Or  better 
still,  plant  them  at  least  sixty  feet  apart,  in  the 
square  form  with  a  tree  in  the  center  of  each 
square,  and  as  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  crowd 
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each  other,  say  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
remove  the  center  tree.  Lean  the  tree 
slightly  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  prevailing  wind  blows,  especially  if 
the  wind  is  strong  and  constant.  Press 
the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots  and  if  the 
ground  it  not  sufficiently  moist,  pour  in 
five  or  six  gallons  of  water.  Cultivate  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 

For  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  after 
planting,  crops  can  be  successfully  grown 
among  the  trees.  Do  not  plant  small 
grain,  corn  or  beets,  which  not  only  con- 
sume the  moisture  but  exhaust  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  but  plant  beans,  which 
are  not  only  far  more  profitable,  but 
which  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Leave  an  implanted  space  of  at  least 
six  feet  on  each  side  of  the  trees.  Do  not 
allow  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  bake. 
In  the  spring  time  follow  every  rain  with 
a  thorough  cultivation. 

The  less  pruning  the  better.  Prune 
only  with  a  view  to  making  the  tree  have 
a  shapely  upright  position  and  to  admit 
of  convenient  cultivation,  removing  the 
limbs  that  are  less  than  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  Do  not  allow  any  suckers  to 
grow  on  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  below 
the  height  of  five  feet.  Remove  them 
with  a  sharp  knife  soon  after  they  make 
their  appearance.  The  annual  cost  of 
cultivation  and  pruning  should  not  ex- 
ceed $10  per  acre. 

Harvesting. — Harvesting  begins  about 
September  20,  continuing  about  two 
months,  and  consists  of  picking  up  by 
hand  the  nuts  which  either  fall  naturally, 
or  are  dislodged  from  the  trees  by  shak- 
ing the  branches  with  rubber-clad  iron 
hooks  attached  to  long  poles.  Those 
which  do  not  release  themselves  from  the 
hulls  in  falling  must  either  be  husked  by 
hand  or  by  machinery. 

When  gathered  and  hulled  they  are 
dried  for  a  few  days  in  slat-bottomed 
trays,  then  sacked  and  usually  delivered 
to  the  co-operative  association  packing 
house,  where  they  are  graded  over  a  one- 
inch  mesh  by  which  they  are  graded  into 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  of  which  5  to  10%  are 
of  the  latter  grade. 

The  nuts  are  usually  cleansed  and 
bleached  with  a  salt-water  spray,  charged 
with  electricity,  and  then  dried  off  in 
slatted  bins  and  then  sacked  in  bags 
holding  100  pounds  and  loaded  into  cars 
for  shipment,  the  agent  who  sells  them 
for  the  association  procuring  payment  in 
fuM  at  the  car  door. 

The  picking,  drying  and  delivering  of 
the  nuts  to  the  grading  station  costs  ap- 
proximately one  cent  per  pound.  The 
processing  at  the  station  costs  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  bags, 
insurance  and  brokerage.  The  selling 
price  of  the  nuts  f.  o.  b.  at  the  shipping 
station  has  averaged,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  about  12^  cents  per  pound  for  No. 
1  and  two  to  four  cents  less  for  No.  2. 

Profitableness. — According  to  statis- 
tics recently  gathered  by  the  J.  K. 
Armsby  Company,  the  total  production  of 
walnuts  in  California  in  1910  was,  In 
round  numbers,  19,600,000  pounds,  or  9830 
tons.  In  the  four  great  walnut  growing 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  (which  now  produce 
nearly  all  the  walnuts  grown  in  the 
State),  the  number  of  trees  in  bearing  as 
taken  from  the  county  assessors'  reports, 
was  found  to  be  675,166,  which  gives  an 
acreage  of  27,000  acres.  Dividing  the 
number  of  acres  gives  an  average  yield  of 
810  pounds  per  acre.  Multiplying  the 
average  number  of  pounds  per  acre  by 
12.55  cents,  the  average  price  per  pound 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  have  $101.65 
as  the  average  gross  returns  for  the  year 
1910  per  acre. 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  estimate 
the  average  cost  of  pruning,  cultivating, 
fertilizing,  spraying,  harvesting  and  mar- 
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HOME"  Canning  Outfit 


Will  enable  you  to  put  up  at  home  every  kind  of  fruit, 
vegetable,  meat,  etc.,  that  is  successfully  canned  by  the 
largest  factory. 

Success  in  canning  most  products,  particularly  vegetables,  requires 
a  much  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  can  be  obtained  by 
boiling  water  in  an  open  vessel.  Our  canning  outfit  obtains  this 
degree  of  temperature  by  means  of  steam  pressure. 

A  Small  Outfit  will  enable  you  to  supply  your  table 
throughout  the  year  with  home-grown  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.  It  will  help  you  to  cut  down  the  high  cost  of  living. 

A  Larger  Outfit  will  convert  your  perishables  into  staples 
to  be  sold  to  your  neighbours  or  at  the  stores  when  prices 
are  good.  It  will  solve  for  you  the  Problem  of  Marketing 
your  crops  to  the  Best  Advantage. 

Capacity  200  to  10,000  cans  per  day.    Prices  $18  to  $200. 

Our  Aim :  A  HOME  CANNING  OUTFIT  in  every  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Home. 

Write  for  our  free  Booklet:  Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business 

PIERS0N  &  HEAD.  California  Distributors 

37  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


keting  at  $60  per  acre  (which  seems  to 
me  rather  excessive),  which,  subtracted 
from  the  gross  returns,  leaves  a  net  re- 
turn to  the  grower  of  $41  per  acre. 

The  crop  of  1911  being  more  than  207c 
greater  than  that  of  1910,  if  the  expense 
of  pruning,  cultivating,  spraying,  fertiliz- 
ing, harvesting  and  marketing  is  consid- 
ered the  same,  would  show  a  net  return  of 
$61  per  acre.  However,  the  year  1910 
comes  nearer  to  representing  an  average 
sized  crop.  "While  810  pounds  is  the  av- 
erage yield  per  acre,  first-class  orchards 
in  their  prime  sometimes  yield  over  2000 
pounds  per  acre,  and  in  rare  instances  the 
returns  have  exceeded  over  $300  per  acre. 

Value  of  Walnut  Orchards  and  Wal- 
nut Lands. — As  the  average  assessment 
upon  walnut  orchards  in  bearing,  including 
improvements  is  approximately  $450  per 
acre,  and  as  the  property  for  taxation  pur- 
poses is  assessed  at  about  60%  of  its 
actual  value,  the  average  value  of  full 
bearing  orchards  would  be  about  $750  per 
acre.  However,  there  are  but  few,  if  any, 
first-class  orchards  for  sale  at  so  low  a 
price.  A  good  orchard  in  its  prime  usu- 
ally commands  a  price  of  not  less  than 
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The  above  illustration  shows  our  small  size  prune  dipper  without  Grader 
and  Perforator  attachment. 

It  consists  of  a  100  gallon  Steel  Tank;  galvanized  iron  basket  with  galvan- 
ized iron  wire  mesh  bottom:  galvanized  iron  smoke  stack,  and  a  retaining  and 
spreading  hopper,  with  shaker  frame  for  holding  trays.  _ 

Send  for  catalogue  showing  Dippers  and  Graders,  Cars.  Orchard  Trucks, 

ANDERSON  BARNGR0VER  MFG.  CO. 

331  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  California. 
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Schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


$1000  per  acre.  Unplanted  walnut  land  is 
worth  about  one-half  the  price  of  a  bear- 
ing orchard. 

Enemies  of  the  Walnut. — The  prin- 
cipal enemies  of  the  walnut  are  the  red 
spider,  the  walnut  scale,  the  walnut  aphis 
and  the  walnut  bacteriosis,  commonly 
called  walnut  blight.  By  far  the  most  se- 
rious of  these  is  the  last  named. 

The  blight  is  a  mysterious  disease,  now 
almost  universally  prevalent,  that  thus  far 
has  defied  all  remedies.  It  inflicts  but 
slight  damage  to  the  tree  itself,  but  often- 
times proves  very  destructive  to  the  nuts. 
However,  it  is  by  no  means  constant  in  its 
ravages.  One  year  it  may  destroy  as  high 
as  50%  of  the  nuts,  while  the  year  follow- 
ing it  the  destruction  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable,  the  severity  of  the  at- 
tack apparently  depending  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  whether  foggy  or 
clear  at  the  blossoming  period.  If  foggy  at 
that  time  the  blight  is  more  severe.  The 
fog  seems  to  be  the  chief  agency  of  dis- 
semination of  the  disease,  and  the  younger 
the  nut  the  more  susceptible  it  is  to  an 
attack.  Hence  the  chief  danger  is  at  the 
time  of  blossoming.  Experiments  are 
being  carried  on  with  various  spraying 
preparations,  with  inoculation,  with  re- 
sistant stock  and  late  blooming  varieties, 
in  hope  of  overcoming  the  malady. 

However,  the  blight  does  not  by  any 
means  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  wal- 
nut industry,  for  in  the  districts  where  it 
has  longest  existed,  and  where  its  ravages 
have  been  the  most  severe,  the  industry  is 
still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Benefits  of  Co-operation. — The  first 
walnut  growers'  association  was  organized 
in  1887,  at  Rivera,  and  was  known  as  the 
Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Growers' 
Association.  Five  years  later  the  Fuller- 
ton  association  was  organized.  By  1896 
associations  were  organized  in  nearly  all 
the  walnut  growing  counties  from  Santa 
Barbara  south.  Today  there  are  about 
twenty  incorporated  associations,  con- 
trolling perhaps  90%  of  all  the  walnuts 
grown  in  the  State. 

Soon  after  the  association  plan  became 
general  there  was  organized  what  was 
known  as  the  executive  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  directors  of  the  several  as- 
sociations, organized  in  1896.  While  this 
executive  committee  exercised  an  ad- 
visory jurisdiction  only,  yet  it  resulted  in 
much  benefit  to  the  industry. 

By  purchasing  walnut  bags  co-operat- 
ively in  large  lots,  a  great  deal  of  economy 
resulted.  By  recommending  rules  and 
regulations  for  grading,  bleaching  and 
handling,  a  higher  standard  of  excellence 
was  attained,  and,  best  of  all,  by  intelli- 
gent marketing  the  speculator,  whose  aim 
was  to  buy  at  the  lowest  and  sell  at  the 
highest  possible  price,  and  whose  inter- 
ests were  inimicable  to  those  of  the 
grower,  was  supplanted  by  the  broker, 


whose  interests  became  identical  with 
those  of  the  producer,  and  which  resulted 
in  much  greater  stability  of  the  market, 
and  a  very  pronounced  advance  in  the 
wholesale  prices  to  the  producer  with 
little  if  any  increase  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

From  seven  cents  per  pound  for  soft- 
shells  in  1896,  the  price  to  the  producer 
gradually  rose  to  121/,  cents  in  1903,  be- 
low which  it  has  since  fallen  only  three 
times,  and  in  no  case  below  11  cents. 

Co-operation  simply  resulted  in  divert- 
ing the  profits  of  the  industry  from  the 
coffers  of  the  speculators  to  the  pockets 
of  the  farmer;  monopoly  and  extortion 
being  prevented  by  the  competition  of  the 
outside  growers,  and  the  ever  present  for- 
eign product. 

But  finally,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any 
binding  obligation,  and  a  proneness  of 
some  of  the  associations  to  cut  prices 
when  the  market  was  "a  little  off,"  it  was 
found  advisable  in  the  present  year  to 
abandon  the  executive  committee  plan 
and  unite  in  forming  a  central  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association,  to  become  the  sell- 
iing  agents  for  the  different  associations 
represented  therein,  and  to  have  supreme 
authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  the  nuts. 

Future  of  the  Industry. — A  review  of 
the  six  years  ending  with  the  season  of 
1911  will  show  the  following  results: 

Home      Price        Im-  Price 
product,  per  lb.,    ported,  per  lb., 
tons.      cents.       tons.  cents. 

1906  . .    7,000        11        12,458  8.8 

1907  .  .    7,400         15         16,298  9.11 

1908  ..  10,000         12%      14,443  9.57 

1909  .  .    9,000         11 1/2      12,078  9.21 

1910  ..    9,830         15         16,820  10.51 

1911  .  .  12,500         14         18,581  13.62 
This  table  shows: 

First — That  our  very  highest  prices, 
which  occurred  in  the  years  1907  and  1910, 
were  coincident  with  normal  home  crops 
and  with  the  heaviest  foreign  importa- 
tions, excepting  the  year  1911,  indicating 
that  the  supply,  including  the  importa- 
tions, has  not  yet  equalled  the  demand. 

Second — It  shows  that  our  product  usu- 
ally commands  from  3  to  5%  cents  more 
than  the  imported  nut,  indicating  the 
great  superiority  of  the  California  nut, 
which  means  that  as  our  production  in- 
creases, the  foreign  nut  must  retire  to 
give  place  to  ours. 

Third — The  table  shows  that  at  present 
population  our  production  can  increase 
much  more  than  50%  before  the  foreign 
importation  will  be  supplanted. 

These  deductions,  together  with  the  ap- 
parent limited  cultural  range  in  our  coun- 
try, and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Europeans  are  not  perceptibly  in- 
creasing their  plantings,  or  improving  the 
quality  of  their  product  and  in  view  of 


the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of 
our  country,  indicate  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  over-production,  and 
bespeaks  satisfactory  prices  for  many 
years  to  come. 


W.  R.  Williams,  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  has  again  signalized  himself.  He 
has  forbidden  State  banks  to  make  loans 
on  grain  and  hay  in  warehouses.  Up  to 
the  present  time  warehouse  receipts  have 
been  bankable  security.  They  represent 
staple  products,  duly  insured,  lying  in 
warehouses  in  commercial  centers  or 
situated  on  tidewater  or  on  railroad  lines. 
But  Mr.  Williams  has  stopped  the  State 
banks  from  accommodating  farmers  who 
desire  to  sell  their  grain  and  hay  off  hand. 
Staple  products  of  the  farm  are  not  good 
security  for  bank  loans  in  his  opinion. 
Mr.  Williams  ought  to  be  a  great  favorite 
with  the  California  producers.  He  has 
made  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  them 
to  borrow  money. 


FRUIT  PITTING 
MACHINE 


SAVES  MONEY,  FRUIT  AND  WORRY 

2  tons  per  hour  freestone  peaehes. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricots  and  plums. 

It  is  no  experiment  and  Is  guaran- 
teed.   Send  for  circular. 


THE  B  RIG  GS- KNIGHT 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

336  EAST  SECOND  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL  R.  F.  D. 


SCALEFOE 

GREAT  FOR  ROSES 
AND  ALL  GARDEN  PLANTS 

The  very  best  spray  or  wash  for 
Scale,  and  Insects,  Worms  and  Bugs 
that  infest  plant  life;  without  injury, 
but  positive  benefit  to  the  plant. 

This  preparation  has  been  on  the 
market  for  15  years,  doing  most  effec- 
tive work  and  giving  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  We  Have  bought  the  for- 
mula and  the  rights  for  this  section, 
and  it  is  meeting  with  great  success 
here,  too.  Send  for  Circular  with  Tes- 
timonials. 

SCALEFOE  is  diluted  sufficiently  to 
hold  the  constituent  materials  in 
proper  solution.  It  must  be  mixed  20 
parts  water  to  1  part  Scalefoe  before 
using,  making  it  cheap,  too. 

Quart  can,  20  cents;  2-qts.,  30  cents; 
gallon,  50  cents;  5-gallon  can,  $2.  If 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  we  will  pay 
freight  on  5-gallon  can.  Write  for 
price  in  barrels  delivered  at  your 
freight  station. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS    &    CO.,  Proprietors, 

116-118  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market ;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  SeDd 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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The  Fruit  Growers  Convention  at 
Santa  Barbara. 


[By  Oi  r  Associate  Editor.] 

The  forty-first  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention,  held  at  Santa  Barbara  from 
.June  12  to  14,  has  been  completed,  and 
some  of  the  papers  delivered  before  it 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Pacific 
Rikai.  Press,  and  others  will  be  printed 
!ater  on  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here. 
Still  others  were  delivered  more  or  less 
extemporaneously  and  cannot  be  given  in 
detail  except  in  the  stenographic  report 
of  the  convention  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission. 

Soils  and  Fertility. — One  of  the  main 
features  of  the  whole  convention  was  the 
series  of  talks  on  soils  delivered  by  Dr. 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Station  and  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Lipman 
of  the  University  of  California,  neither 
of  whom  delivered  formal  papers — except 
in  one  instance — that  could  well  be  re- 
produced. 

Probably  never  before  was  the  neces- 
sity of  soil  handling  so  as  to  maintain 
fertility  brought  so  effectively  before  a 
convention,  and  listened  to  with  such  in- 
terest, as  by  Dr.  Hopkins.  He  showed 
conclusively  the  necessity  of  putting  back 
into  the  soil  the  food  taken  from  it,  show- 
ing how  by  so  doing  one  dollar  spent  in 
fertilizer  was  often  worth  seven  in  crop 
and  the  soil  continually  improving  and 
the  yields  vastly  increasing  by  such  treat- 
ment. Unfortunately,  most  of  the  facts 
presented  by  Dr.  Hopkins  concerned 
humid  soils  and  surface-feeding  annual 
crops,  neither  of  which  conditions  is  met 
by  the  majority  of  California  fruit-grow- 
ers, and  the  application  of  the  principles 
demonstrated  by  the  speaker  to  California 
groves  had  to  be  left  in  large  part  to  the- 
judgment  of  the  hearers. 

About  the  most  important  fact  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Hopkins  for  California  condi- 
tions was  the  necessity  for  growing 
leguminous  cover  crops,  a  thing  especial- 
ly valuable  in  this  State,  and  at  the  same 
time  comparatively  easy  to  accomplish 
well.  By  this  large  quantities  of  nitro- 
gen are  added  to  the  soil,  the  amount 
in  ten  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  for  instance, 
being  worth  $100,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  plant  foods  present  and  the  effect 
of  decaying  vegetation  on  otherwise  un- 
available plant  foods  in  the  soil. 

This  value  of  decaying  plant  food, 
cover  crops,  stable  manure,  etc.,  was 
greatly  emphasized  by  the  demonstration 
of  the  way  it  made  available  vast  quan- 
tities of  potash,  lime  and  phosphates 
locked  in  the  soil,  and  often,  although 
abundant,  either  supplied  by  fertilizer  or 
hardly  used  by  the  roots. 

But  even  cover  crops  or  rotation  of 
crops,  or  stable  manure  alone,  was  shown 
to  be  insufficient  when  there  was  too  lit- 
tle plant  food  naturally  in  the  soil.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  thing  was  to  know 
by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  just 
what  was  there  or  needed  to  supply  what 
was  lacking,  and  to  grow  cover  crops  or 
apply  plenty  of  manure,  so  that  the  best 
use  possible  could  be  made  by  the  plants 
of  the  food  that  really  was  there. 

The  Fri  it  Fly. — After  soils,  probably 
more  attention  was  given  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  than  to  any  other  sub- 
ject, three  speakers  from  Honolulu  tell- 
ing of  the  work  against  it  in  Hawaii, 
two  of  them  presenting  rival  stereopticon 
addresses  upon  it.  Strong  action  was  re- 
quested by  the  convention  and  by  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
against  the  possible  introduction  of  this 
pest. 

The  Hortic  ultural  Commissioners. — 
There  were  32  of  the  county  commission- 
ers  present   who   accomplished   a  vast 


amount  of  work  in  commissioners'  meet- 
ings between  times.  The  convention  dif- 
fered from  that  in  Santa  Rosa  in  Decem- 
ber in  the  fact  that  there  the  evening 
sessions  were  given  into  their  hands  and 
subjects  of  especial  value  to  them  were 
also  presented  in  the  day  sessions.  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  convention  none  of 
the  commissioners  was  on  the  regular 
program  and  all  of  their  work  was  ac- 
complished between  or  after  the  regular 
meetings. 

In  order  to  facilitate  their  work,  pre- 
liminary arrangements  were  made  to 
hold  two  commissioners'  convention  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis  for  the  northern  com- 
missioners, and  one  at  the  University 
Plant  Disease  Laboratory  at  Whittier  for 
those  in  the  south.  These  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  Experiment  Station  and  Gov- 
ernment men  and  probably  be  of  great 
value  in  unifying  the  work  of  the  differ- 
ent commissioners  and  increasing  their 
efficiency.  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  annual  fruit-growers 
convention  in  the  winter. 

Among  the  other  matters  discussed  was 
the  providing  of  accurate  statistics  as 
to  fruit  acreages  and  prospects  to  the 
State  Commission,  so  that  the  growers 
could  have  equal  advantages  with  the 
packers  and  shippers  in  selling  and  buy- 
ing crops. 

It  was  also  decided  to  ask  for  a  quar- 
antine order  on  nursery  stock  from  the 
Gulf  States,  two  of  which  are  already 
quarantined  against,  as  the  white  fly  has 
several  times  been  found  on  shipments 
from  there  recently. 

A  strong  resolution  was  also  passed 
by  the  convention  at  the  request  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  passage  of  the  na- 
tional quarantine  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress. It  was  also  decided  to  ask  the 
Postmaster  General  that  packages  of  mail 
containing  seeds  or  plants  be  inspected 
at  the  point  of  delivery  as  well  as  at 
point  of  mailing,  as  serious  pests  have 
been  introduced  through  the  mail.  A 
number  of  other  important  decisions  were 
also  made  by  the  commissioners  concern- 
ing their  work. 

The  winter  convention  will  probably  be 
held  in  Fresno,  while  Del  Monte  was 
spoken  of  for  next  spring. 


TREES 


From  present  Indication*,  Mock  -*-v  ill 
ml; :iin  be  nhort  for  next  planting  nea- 
Kon.  We  have  growing  a  full  HJMOrt- 
incut  In  all  varletlfH.  Trent  arc  petll- 
grccd  antl  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  un  now  concerning  your 
vtantn  for  season  1U12-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Selected  Second-band 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  ot> 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  California 
Fruit  Distributors 

invites  every  fruit  grower  to 
share  in  the  benefits  which  are 
enjoyed  as  the  result  of  the 
splendid  co-operative  system  of 
shipping  carried  on  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Manager 

1008-1010   Second  Street 
SACRAMENTO 


Now  is  the  time  to  spray  LEMON  and  ORANGE  trees  with  the 
famous  REX  SPRAY  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  or- 
chard from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  season. 

REX  can  be  obtained  in  Los  Ageles  from  the  Western  Wholesale 
Drug  Company  or  from  our  factory  at  Benicia,  Calif. 

REX  LIME  &  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  has  been  successfully  used 
by  the  largest  lemon  and  orange  growers  of  the  state.  We  refer 
with  peasure  to  the  Leffingwell  Rancho  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  and  to  the 
San  Diego  Fruit  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  who  also  have  our  goods  on 
sale. 

Send  to  this  office  for  our  Rex  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Company 

Benicia,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM"  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


This   Illustrates   one  the 
manufacture. 


many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
For  prices  and  particulars,  write 


BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So  Firtt  Street,  Sin  Jo«e,  Cal. 
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What  the  National  Government  Is 
Doing  Toward  Farm  Financing. 


Those  who  have  not  become  wearied 
with  reading  about  financing  agriculture 
more  cheaply  and  more  abundantly  which 
we  have  indulged  in  in  recent  issues,  will 
be  interested  in  an  undertaking  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washingm  to  pro- 
pare  an  organization  plan  to  fit  American 
conditions  and  a  legislative  program  to 
submit  to  Congress,  by  which  the  farmer 
will  be  enabled  to  borrow  money  on  terms 
like  those  which  great  corporations  and 
municipalities  enjoy.  It  is  expected  that 
this  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  Euro- 
pean experience  in  such  undertaking.-;  as 
disclosed  by  a  special  investigation  re- 
cently undertaken  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment through  five  of  its  ambassadors  in 
Europe.  The  investigation  is  centered 
about  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France  and 
the  Landschaften  of  Germany. 

How  It  Is  Done  in  France. — The  Credit 
Foncier  is  a  limited-liability  company 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
French  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  money  to  public-service  corpora- 
tions, communities,  counties,  and  land- 
owners, and  to  create  and  negotiate  bonds 
based  on  mortgages  which  are  limited  to 
the  amount  due  from  the  lender.  In 
other  words,  the  Credit  Foncier  acts  as 
an  agent  for  the  French  farmer,  so  that 
instead  of  seeking  to  raise  money  di- 
rectly from  some  local  investor  by  mort- 
gaging his  farm,  the  farmer  places  his 
mortgage  with  the  Credit  Foncier,  which 
in  turn  issues  a  bond  based  upon  that 
mortgage  and  which  can  be  sold  any- 
where throughout  the  country.  In  this 
way  the  French  farmer  is  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  in  the  limited 
market  of  his  own  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  just  this  restriction  which  is 
forcing  the  American  farmer  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest  and  to  put  up 
with  none  too  acceptable  terms.  In  this 
country  the  farmer  is  practically  forced 
to  borrow  from  some  investor  in  his  own 
community.  If  local  conditions  make 
money  "tight"  there,  he  suffers  accord- 
ingly. In  one  section  of  the  country  he 
pays  6%  interest  and  in  another  10%, 
though  in  both  instances  the  security 
offered  may  be  the  same.  Never  can  he 
compete  with  the  bonds  of  the  big  in- 
dustrial corporations,  though  in  many 
instances  the  security  which  he  offers  is 
just  as  good  as  that  of  the  corporation. 

Two  classes  of  loans  are  offered  to  the 
French  farmer  by  the  Credit  Foncier: 
Short-time  loans,  running  from  one  to 
nine  years;  and  longtime  loans,  run- 
ning from  ten  to  seventy-five  years.  The 
rate  of  interest  whidh  the  French  farmer 
pays  is  only  4.3%  per  annum.  Loans  are 
made  on  first  mortgage  security  only, 
and  the  loan  is  limited  to  one-half  the 
total  valuation  of  the  property  upon  which 
it  is  made.  On  the  short-time  loans  the 
borrower  pays  only  the  interest  due  at 
the  end  of  each  year  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  loan  pays  back  the  principal. 
In  the  case  of  long-time  loans,  however, 
he  is  given  better  terms.  The  principal 
in  such  loans  is  paid  back  in  annuities, 
which  are  paid  together  with  the  inter- 
est due  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  an- 
nuities are  spread  over  the  entire  period 
of  the  loan,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  for  seventy-five  years,  where  the  in- 
terest is  4.3%,  the  amount  due  each  year, 
interest  plus  annuity,  is  only  4.48%,  and 
in  this  way  the  farmer  is  able  to  pay 
back  the  entire  loan  without  great  bur- 
den. 

The  French  Government  supervises  the 
operation  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  appoint- 
ing the  governor  and  two  sub-governors. 
The  affairs  of  the  company  are  run  by  a 


general  assembly,  representing  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  company.  This  as- 
sembly appoints  the  council  of  adminis- 
tration, which,  with  the  three  treasurer- 
general,  numbers  23  members.  The 
shares  of  the  company  are  dealt  in  on 
the  Paris  Bourse  and  may  be  purchased 
by  anyone.  They  are  issued  for  500 
francs,  but  now  sell  for  750  francs,  pay- 
ing 6%  dividends.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  company  is  200,000,000  francs,  or 
about  $40,000,000. 

The  German  Plan. — In  Germany  prac- 
tically the  same  system  prevails  in  what 
are  known  as  "Landschaften."  These  are 
societies  of  farmers  with  the  power  to 
issue  bonds  based  on  mortgages  held  by 
the  association.  These  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed by  every  member  of  the  society. 
With  this  guaranty  these  bonds  find 
ready  sale  in  any  bank  in  the  Empire 
and  are  bought  by  investors  of  every 
class. 

The  backers  of  the  scheme  in  Wash- 
ington feel  confident  that  plenty  of  Amer- 
ican money  at  cheap  rates  can  be  found 
for  investment  in  American  farm-land 
mortgages  if  this  system  is  introduced 
here  and  the  link  is  provided  for  the 
farmer  to  get  his  offer  before  the  gen- 
eral investors  of  the  country.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  venture,  when  adopt- 
ed here,  a  project  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmer.  The  promoters  of  the 
scheme  are  not  to  receive  any  portion  of 
the  profits,  and  even  the  earnings  of  the 
stockholders  will  have  to  be  kept  down 
to  very  reasonable  rates.  Government 
supervision  may  be  introduced  as  in 
France,  or  at  least  provision  would  be 
made  for  thorough  investigation  of  the 
operations  of  the  company  by  the  Fed 
eral  and  probably  also  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. It  is  likely  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  governments  will  be  re- 
quired in  other  ways. 

Capital  Needed  for  Better  Farming. — 
Discussing  the  plan  recently,  one  of  the 
Government  officials  to  whom  has  been 
entrusted  the  preparatory  work  declared 
that  the  failure  in  the  United  States  to 
secure  cheaper  money  for  the  farmer  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  per  acre  production  of  many  staple 
agricultural  products  in  this  country  is 
far  behind  the  European  production. 
This  is  true,  he  said,  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  in  all  of 
which  products  Europe  leads  in  acreage 
production.  He  pointed  out  that  in  Eu- 
rope when  the  governments  took  up  the 
question  of  teaching  the  farmer  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,  they  had  the  fore- 
sight to  help  him  secure  the  wherewithal 
to  adopt  these  metods.  Much  is  being 
done  by  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  agriculture  schools, 
experiment  stations,  and  in  other  ways 
to  teach  the  American  farmer  better 
methods,  but  nothing  has  been  done,  he 
pointed  out,  to  help  the  farmer  secure 
money  with  which  to  adopt  them. 

The  agricultural  education  work  in  Eu- 
rope was  done  hand  in  hand  with  the 
farmers'  co-operative  movement,  and  the 
governments  aided  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations by  granting  subventions,  lending 
expert  advice,  and  in  other  ways,  so  that 
the  farmer,  whenever  he  was  taught  a 
new  method  or  shown  the  value  of  in- 
troducing improved  machinery,  was  given 
a  way  to  secure  the  necessary  machinery 
or  adopt  the  new  plan. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

UADPD  Blake,  Moffit  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  /Vr  CIV  Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  O-e. 


Big  stock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO.  flSthS&SS£&m 


120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 
galvanized  sreelj%  inches  wide 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  oeciouovs  PROP- 
-pins  and  training 
or  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

o  o     Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomorja,  Cal.: 

Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock      -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCnr^RS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE   CAN   CURE  IT 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER 

NEW  MACHINE,  MUCH  IMPROVED 

Pays  for  itself  every  week  in  service 

One  resident  fruit-grower  wanted  for  agent  in  each  locality 
everywhere,  QUICK. 

Address  :  CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1758,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Prune  Growers  Urged  to  Hold  for 
Five-Cent  Basis. 

A  joint  meeting  of  committees  repre- 
senting the  Grange  and  Farmers*  Union 
was  held  at  San  Jose,  last  Saturday,  to 
discuss  the  1912  prune  crop.  Estimates 
made  by  growers  present  placed  the  1912 
crop  at  75%  of  that  of  1911.  The  apricot 
and  peach  crops  were  estimated  at  75% 
of  last  year.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  growers  should  hold  for  a  5-cent 
basis. 

H.  G.  Johnson,  of  Fresno,  business 
agent  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  made  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  urged  the  growers  to 
establish  their  own  packing  plants  and 
then  sell  through  only  one  authorized 
agent.  He  said  the  packer  will  get  the 
best  of  the  grower  until  this  is  done. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  the  price 
of  prunes  is  likely  to  stiffen,  as  most  of 
the  growers  are  affiliated  with  the  organ- 
izations represented. 

A  dispatch  from  New  York  states  that 
a  Pacific  Coast  packer  estimates  the 
prune  crop  for  1912  to  be  a  little  less 
than  that  of  1911.  His  figures  cover  all 
large  producing  sections  and  are  com- 
pared with  the  1911  crop  as  follows: 

1912,  lbs.       1911,  lbs. 

California   200,000,000  200,000,000 

Oregon-Washingfn  8,000,000  23,000,000 
Bosnia-Servia  ....  60,000.000  103,400,000 

FraI1Ce    30,000,000  50,000,000 

World's  carry-over  50,000,000   


Total   348.000,000  376,400,000 

Various  Notes. 

The  Barley  crop  of  Sutter  county  is  so 
far  averaging  from  20  to  25  sacks  per 
acre. 

The  high  winds  prevailing  in  Fresno 
county  some  days  ago  did  some  damage 
to  the  young  grapes,  tearing  branches 
from  the  vines.  Muscats  are  said  to  have 
suffered  most. 

The  Butte  county  supervisors  object  to 
the  appointment  of  a  bee  inspector  on 
the  ground  of  insufficient  funds  to  pay 
him,  although  a  State  law  makes  it  man- 
datory to  appoint  an  inspector  when  a 
petition  signed  by  ten  bee-keepers  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  almond  outlook  in  Colusa  county 
continues  promising,  the  estimate  for 
young  trees  just  bearing  being  500  pounds 
to  the  acre. 

Tehama  county  reports  a  very  satisfac- 
tory hay  crop,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
news  received  from  Kings  county,  where 
the  price  is  expected  to  touch  $20  per  ton. 

The  almond  situation  in  Yuba  county 
is  favorable,  and  the  crop  is  above  the 
average. 

A  fruit-packing  plant  will  be  built  at 
Hardwick,  Kings  county,  to  handle  the 
increasing  fruit  crops  of  that  district. 


Reports  from  many  sections  of  the  State 
describe  the  big  forces  of  men  working 
overtime  cutting  in  from  the  power  lines 
to  the  ranches  to  connect  with  the  pump- 
ing plants,  and  when  the  farmer  gets 
the  power  to  the  pump  he  is  inclined  to 
give  the  oil  company  the  go-by  and  in- 
stall a  lighting  system  in  his  house  and 
barns.  Thus  did  the  early  drouth  lead 
to  later  great  developments.  Over  1,000 
horsepower  has  recently  been  connected 
up  near  Tulare,  while  the  Lindsay  and 
other  districts  report  similar  activity, 
with  the  power  companies  extending  their 
systems  as  fast  as  practicable  to  meet 
the  demand  for  power. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Movement. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  15,  1912. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  to  all  points 
from  California  for  the  week  ending  Fri- 
day evening,  June  14,  1912,  as  reported 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries — 50  cars  by  freight  and  1  by 
express.  Principal  shipments  are  now 
going  forward  from  the  San  Jose  district, 
but  there  are  considerable  quantities  of 
the  later  varieties,  such  as  Bing,  Republi- 
can, etc.,  still  moving  from  the  early 
sections  of  Vacaville  and  Placer  county. 

Apricots — 31%  cars.  The  apricot  move- 
ment has  been  considerable  during  the 
past  week  and  will  probably  increase  to 
a  limited  extent  during  the  week  to  come. 
There  will  not  be  the  expected  amount 
of  this  fruit  to  move  out  on  early  ship- 
ments, owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Many 
of  the  apricots  which  should  now  be 
available  were  "second  bloom"  and  have 
not  filled  out  to  the  necessary  size,  while 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  hot 
weather  a  week  ago  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  growth  of  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  fruit.  Present  appear- 
ances would  indicate  that  the  shipment 
of  this  variety  from  the  early  sections 
will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Plums— 3V4  cars.  The  Clyman  plum  is 
the  principal  variety  now  offering,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  crates  of  other 
kinds  in  evidence.  The  crop  of  early 
plums  will  not  be  as  large  as  promised 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago. 

Peaches— i  i  car.  The  crop  of  Alexan- 
der  peaches  in  the  early  sections  is  light 
and  there  will  not  be  any  large  quanti- 
ties offering  at  any  time.  Shipments  will 
increase,  however,  from  day  to  day. 

Grapes — Grape  vines  are  growing  very 
well  and  present  a  strong  and  healthful 
appearance.  Bloom  has  been  good  and 
the  fruit  has  set  well. 

Total  shipments  to  June  17th  were  191 
cars,  as  against  171  last  year. 


Drouth  and  Development. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  well- 
diilling  machines  and  pumping  outfits 
never  had  such  a  prosperous  year  in  Cali- 
fornia as  this  year.  The  shortage  of  rain 
when  it  was  most  needed  evidently  de- 
cided the  California  farmer  to  be  pre- 
pared for  anything  that  does  not  come 
along  in  the  shape  of  rain.  Pumps,  en- 
gines and  motors  of  all  styles,  makes, 
classes  and  capacities  are  In  demand ;  but 
where  electric  power  is  available,  elec- 
trically operated  outfits  are  favored. 
Where  power  is  not  available,  a  glance 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Pkess  will  show  that  good, 
practical  pumping  engines  are  offered  by 
reliable  firms  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  farms  of  large  or  small  acreage,  while 
the  good  old  wind-propelled  mill  is  al- 
ways ready  for  buyers  and — a  breeze. 


a  good  crop  of  fruit  which  is  doing  well 
and  marketing  conditions  hopeful.  Prune 
growers  are  pleased  with  their  pros- 
pects, the  trees  holding  exceptionally 
heavy  loads  with  no  noticeable  drops  to 
date.  Apples  and  pears  show  good,  but 
a  little  pear  blight  is  showing  in  some 
sections.  The  raisin  outlook  is  promis- 
ing, although  it  is  a  little  too  early  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  crop.  Cling 
peaches  have  been  slightly  damaged,  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  almonds,  but  on  the 
whole,  Tulare  looks  for  a  prosperous  sea- 
son. 


Prices  Compared. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gives  the  following  as  the  aver- 
age prices  paid  producers  of  the  follow- 
ing crops  in  the  United  States  on  June 
1,  1911  and  1912: 

1911.  1912. 

(Cents  per  bushel.) 

Corn    55.1  82.5 

Wheat    86.3  102.8 

Oats    34.7  53.3 

Barley    73.8  91.1 

(Cents  per  pound.) 

Cotton    14.6  11.0 

Hops    20.9  37.2 

Tulare  Topics. 

Reports  from  Tulare  county  on  fruit 
crop  prospects  are  of  a  generally  optimis- 
tic tone.  The  Valencia  orange-shipping 
season  is  now  in  full  swing,  with  the  fruit 
normal  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
watermelon  season  is  close  at  hand,  with 


Wheat  and  Barley  Estmates. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  the  crop  of 
spring  wheat  on  June  1st  at  95.8%  of 
normal  and  winter  wheat  at  74.3%  of 
normal,  which  figures  would  mean  a  pro- 
duction of  13.8  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
per  acre  and  14.1  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
per  acre.  From  indications  on  June  1st 
California's  yield  of  winter  wheat  was 
estimated  at  80%  of  normal.. 

In  acreage  to  barley,  Minnesota  comes 
first  with  1,490,000  acres,  with  California 
a  close  second  with  1,392,000  acres.  Con- 
ditions on  June  1st  give  Minnesota  95% 
and  California  80%  of  a  normal  crop. 


Agriculture  had  an  expert  looking  over 
the  hop  situation  in  that  territory. 


Intensive  Farming  in  Spain. 

A  consular  report  on  the  province  of 
Valencia.  Spain,  gives  some  interesting 
information  on  intensive  cultivation. 
Families  subsist  on  the  produce  of  less 
than  half  an  acre  of  land  and  as  many  as 
100  families  live  on  100  acres.  The  cul- 
tivation is  by  hand,  little  machinery  be- 
ing used.  Rainfall  being  insufficient,  irri- 
gation is  necessary,  but  the  producton  is 
enormous,  amounting  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  oranges,  olives,  grapes 
and  other  crops.  The  land  is  officially 
valued  at  $656  per  acre. 


Short  Items  From  Shasta. 

Our  field  man,  at  present  in  Shasta 
county,  in  writing  on  agricultural  condi- 
tions there,  says  Fall  River  valley  and 
Hat  Creek  valley  will  have  a  heavy  crop 
of  grain  this  year — one  of  the  heaviest 
in  years.  Wild  hay  is  rather  backward 
on  account  of  rain  shortage.  Apples  and 
pears  are  being  damaged  a  good  deal  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  form  of  blight. 


Overhead  Irrigation. 

An  overhead  system  of  irrigation  is 
being  tried  on  a  55  acre  orchard  near  Por- 
terville,  Tulare  county,  which  is  said  to 
be  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  over- 
head pipe  system  is  so  arranged  that 
every  tree  can  be  sprayed,  giving  the 
effect  of  rain,  and  in  the  event  of  frost, 
the  system  can  be  used  as  a  frost-preven- 
tion outfit;  also,  by  the  saving  of  the 
labor  of  several  men,  it  is  much  more 
economical.  During  the  recent  hot  spell 
it  was  also  found  that  spraying  the  trees 
frequently  prevented  in  a  large  measure 
the  drop  of  young  fruit.  The  results  are 
being  closely  watched  by  neighboring 
orchardists. 


Alfalfa  Weevil  Active. 

Advices  from  Eureka  are  that  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Weatherby  of 
Humboldt  county  and  his  deputy  left 
Eureka  hurriedly  for  Hoopa  valley,  where 
the  alfalfa  weevil  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  several  alfalfa  fields  on  the  Hoopa 
Indian  reservation.  It  is  the  presumption 
that  the  pest  was  introduced  into  the 
valley  with  some  seed  imported  from 
Utah.  Paul  R.  Jones,  who  is  connected 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  who  happened  to  be  in  Humboldt 
county  when  the  outbreak  was  reported, 
has  gone  to  the  reservation. 


Butte  County  Hop  Culture. 

Reports  from  the  various  hop-growing 
sections  continue  favorable  for  good  crops, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  the  re- 
cent hot  spells  have  made  irrigation  a 
prime  necessity,  and  where  this  can  be 
practiced  thoroughly  the  vines  are  show- 
ing best.  Advices  from  Butte  county 
indicate  a  splendid  crop,  and  the  favor- 
able conditions  of  the  Chico  section  as 
a  hop-producing  district  are  attracting 
world-wide  attention.  As  reported  re- 
cently, London  brewers  have  contracted 
for  1500  bales  of  Butte  county  hops,  and 
a  few  days  ago  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Immense  Land  Deal  in  Merced. 

The  Chowchilla  ranch,  consisting  of 
108,000  acres,  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  Chowchilla  river  at  and  above  its 
junction  with  the  San  Joaquin  river,  in 
Merced  county,  has  been  sold  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia Pastoral  &  Agricultural  Co.  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  the  Union  Colon- 
ization Co.,  the  consideration  being  over. 
$2,000,000,  of  which  the  first  payment  of 
$500,000  has  been  made.  It  is  said  the 
Western  Pacific  Railway  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary survey  through  the  ranch  for 
its  projected  San  Joaquin  valley  line,  and 
is  figuring  on  planting  a  town  near  the 
present  headquarters  of  the  ranch,  some 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Merced. 


Development  in  Shasta. 

Owners  of  large  tracts  in  Shasta  county 
are  framing  plans  for  the  installation  of 
an  extensive  irrigation  system  by  a  power 
project  at  Burney  falls,  over  which  pours 
a  large  volume  of  water,  sufficient  to 
operate  a  power-plant  of  immense  capac- 
ity. Large  areas  of  land  remain  uncul- 
tivated for  need  of  irrigation  which  prom- 
ises to  be  very  productive  when  water 
can  be  supplied,  and  it  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  land  will  be  offered  in  small 
tracts  when  the  irrigating  system  is  in 
operation. 


Yolo's  Beet  Yield. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  combined 
acreage  of  about  8,000  acres  to  sugar  beets 
in  Yolo  county,  besides  numerous  other 
beet-sugar  growers,  have  prospects  of  the 
best  crops  ever  known  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  chiefly  owing  to  the  installation 
of  efficient  systems  of  irrigation.  The 
crops  are  said  to  be  two  or  three  weeks 
farther  advanced  than  ever  before,  which 
gives  promise  that  harvesting  will  begin 
before  the  end  of  July. 


Co-operation  in  Gilroy. 

An  orchardist  of  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara 
county,  while  not  a  bee-keeper  himself, 
believes  that  bees  are  of  great  benefit  to 
his  orchard  by  the  great  assistanc  they 
render  in  the  pollination  of  the  fruit. 
He  has  a  large  cherry  and  prune  orchard 
in  which  his  neighbor,  a  bee-keeper,  has 
installed  100  colonies,  and  both  seem 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  results. 

Lima  Bean  Growers  Organize. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association  held  at  Oxnard, 
Ventura  county,  a  plan  was  adopted  by 
which  the  members  agreed  to  allow  the 
association  to  retain  25%  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
other  beans,  and  that  the  Association  in 
future  will  not  as  a  corporation  purchase 
any  beans,  but  the  poolers  who  allow  the 
25%  of  their  money  to  be  used  will  sim- 
ply be  employing  the  Association  as  their 
selling  agent  and  will  pay  the  Associa- 
tion a  commission  for  doing  so,  to  pay 
the  running  expenses. 
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AS  TO  PLANTING  POTATOES. 


To  the  Editor:  A  short  time  ago,  while 
planting  some  potatoes  near  Guerneville, 
I  found  there  were  44  different  ways  of 
planting  potatoes  among  43  farmers,  one 
man  having  two  methods.  Now,  will  you 
please  answer  the  following  questions  for 
me? 

Is  it  bad  practice  to  plant  the  seed 
ends  of  potatoes? 

Is  there  any  foundation  to  the  oft-re- 
peated story  about  potatoes  in  the  light 
of  the  moon  running  to  tops  and  the  dark 
of  the  moon  to  spuds?  Personally  I  want 
to  know  some  definite  reason  before  I 
would  swallow  this. 

One  man  states  the  only  way  to  cut 
seed  is  to  take  a  potatoe  and  cut  the 
ends  off  and  not  divide  the  potato  any 
more;  or,  in  other  words,  a  whole  po- 
tato for  each  seed. 

Would  it  pay  in  returns  to  use  large 
potatoes  for  seed  in  preference  to  culls? 
Please  give  figures  of  results  of  experi- 
ments on  large  potatoes  versus  culls  for 
seed. 

Some  say  only  one  eye  to  a  piece;  oth- 
ers say  several  eyes — which  is  better? 

Should  beans  be  hoed  while  the  dew 
is  on  the  vine?    If  not,  why  not? 

What  is  "sour"  soil?  Is  that  the  name 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  and 
what  is  the  treatment  for  it? 

Who  is  the  proper  person  to  write  to, 
to  have  questions  such  as  these  answered? 

San  Francisco.  W.  C.  T. 

[As  you  have  already  secured  forty- 
three  different  ways  of  planting  potatoes, 
more  ways  would  hardly  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable. The  correct  deduction  from  the 
fact  is  that  many  things  do  not  matter 
and  that  there  are  as  many  ways  to  plant 
potatoes  as  to  skin  a  cat. 

First:  The  seed  end  of  the  potato  is 
the  least  valuable  part  of  it,  but  it  is 
better  probably  to  plant  than  to  reject  it. 

Second:  If  we  paid  any  attention  to 
the  moon  in  planting,  we  should  plant  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon  so  as  to  give  the 
plant  opportunity  to  make  use  of  what- 
ever additional  light  the  full  moon  af- 
forded. 

Third:  Good  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  whole  potatoes,  but  in  that  case 
there  is  no  advantage  in  removing  the 
ends. 

Fourth:  Large  potatoes  are  better  than 
culls,  but  medium-sized  potatoes  are  bet- 
ter than  either.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  this.  At  the  Ar- 
kansas station  whole  tubers  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter  yielded  18%  more  than 
small  whole  tubers  three-quarters  to  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and 
large  cut  tubers  yielded  15.8%  more  than 
small  cut  tubers. 

Fifth:  In  one  experiment  potatoes  cut 
to  single  eyes  with  each  piece  weighing 
one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce  yielded  44  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  while  single  eyes  on  two- 
ounce  pieces  yielded  177  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Eight  years  experiments  in  Indiana 
showed  that  the  yield  usually  increased 
with  the  weight  of  the  set  and  that  the 
exact  number  of  eyes  per  cutting  is  rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Sixth:  Beans  had  better  be  hoed  with 
the  dew  on  them  than  not  hoed  at  all. 
The  only  objection  to  hoeing  with  the 
dew  on  is  that  the  hoer  will  get  his  feet 
wet,  the  vines  will  become  untidy  from 
adhering  dust,  with  a  possible  chance  of 
the  leaves  becoming  less  effective  and  the 
pollination  of  the  blossom  rendered  less 
liable  to  occur. 

Seventh:  Sour  soil  is  soil  in  which  an 
acid  is  developed.  The  proper  treatment 
is  the  application  of  lime. 

Eighth:  The  best  way  to  inform  your- 
self on  all  such  subjects  is  to  undertake 
careful  reading  of  agricultural  journals 
and  of  the  books  which  pertain  to  tne  par- 


ticular crops  which  you  have  in  mind; 
also  to  become  wise  by  the  results  of  your 
own  experience. — Editor.] 


SPRAYING  FOR  THE  POTATO 
FLEA-BEETLE. 


A  warning  against  the  ravages  of  the 
Western  potato  flea-beetle  (Epitrix  sub- 
scrinita)  is  being  issued  by  A.  L.  Lov- 
ett,  assistant  entomologist  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College. 

"One  of  the  serious  pests  of  the  potato 
and  tomato  plants  at  this  time  is  the 
western  potato  flea-beetle,"  says  Mr.  Lov- 
ett.  "This  insect,  properly  known  as  Epi- 
trix subscrinita,  occurs  at  this  time  as 
a  small,  dark-brown  beetle  feeding  on 
the  foliage  of  its  host.  It  eats  charac- 
teristic, small,  irregular  holes  in  the 
leaves  and  has  the  ability  to  jump  quick- 
ly like  a  flea  when  disturbed.  The  punc- 
ture which  the  beetle  makes  in  the  leaf, 
while  serious  in  itself,  becomes  even  more 
detrimental,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  fun- 
gous disease  gains  ready  entrance  through 
these  injured  cells  and  causes  a  decaying 
of  the  tissue  for  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance. 

"The  females  will  commence  depositing 
eggs  later,  about  the  base  of  their  host. 
In  the  case  of  the  potato  the  larvae  hatch- 
ing from  these  eggs  feed  on  the  develop- 
ing tubers.  They  mine  into  the  potato, 
usually  tunneling  only  a  short  distance 
beneath  the  surface  and  turning  again  to 
the  exterior.  The  effect  of  their  work  is 
to  give  the  potato  a  pimply  appearance 
which  sometimes  seriously  affects  the 
selling  qualities. 

"The  spray  to  be  used  for  this  flea- 
beetle  is  a  combination  of  bordeaux  and 
arsenate  spray.  It  is  prepared  by  sus- 
pending 4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  in  a 
gunny  sack  at  the  top  of  a  barrel  in  25 
-gals,  of  water.  Then  5  lbs.  of  lime  is 
slaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
made  up  into  a  25-gal.  solution.  Then 
the  two  solutions,  50  gals,  in  all,  are 
poured  simultaneously  into  a  spray  tank 
and  stirred  vigorously  meanwhile.  Good 
fresh  lime  must  be  used  and  should  al- 
ways be  in  excess.  Only  wooden  vessels 
should  be  used  in  handling  bordeaux 
mixture.  The  pump  should  have  brass 
parts  or  be  brass  lined  throughout.  To 
this  solution  should  be  added  2  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  mixed  thoroughly. 


It  may  be  used  at  normal  strength  for 
potatoes,  but  10  more  gallons  of  water 
should'  be  added  for  tomatoes.    Either  of 


the  solutions  used  alone  is  fairly  efficient. 
If  only  lead  arsenate  is  used,  apply  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water." 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


YOU  can  get  the  best  results  by 
using  the  best  tools. 

Killefer  Tools  ARE  the  best— and 
are  NOT  high-priced. 


MONARCH  CULTIVATOR 


By  arrangement  oi 
t  ne  levers  the  Mon- 
arch can  be  oper- 
ated   level,  or 
deeper   on  one 
side,  and  held 
in  that  posit- 
ion. It  is  the  strongest  chisel  tooth  cultivator  on  the  market, 
and  beyond  comparison  the  BEST  for  all  deep,  heavy  work. 
We  guarantee  it  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.    Write  or  call 
on  us  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

We  Make  Special  Tools  to  Order  for  handling  special 
Work.   Let  us  know  what  your  difficulties  are. 

KILLEFER  MFG.  CO. 

2210  Santa  Fe  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  New  Zealand  Way. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  read  with  much 
interest  the  little  communication  in  re- 
lation to  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  of  New  Zealand,  written  for  your 
paper  by  J.  C.  Xeill  of  that  country,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  your  readers  might 
be  interested  in  a  brief  outline  of  the 
compensation  laws  of  that  highly  pro- 
gressive state. 

May  I  iirst  venture  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  good-natured 
taunt  of  New  Zealanders  that  the  mother 
country,  Great  Britain,  derived  its  com- 
pensation laws  almost  verbatim  from  the 
New  Zealand  statute  and  that  the  Wis- 
consin compensation  laws  were  based 
mainly  upon  the  British,  and  that  the 
Roseberry  law  is,  almost  verbatim,  a  copy 
of  the  fourth  tentative  draft  of  the  Wis- 
consin statute?  I  do  not  imagine  that 
any  of  your  farmer  readers,  accustomed 
to  tracing  the  pedigree  of  thoroughbreds, 
will  have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing the  descent  of  the  Roseberry  law. 

However,  the  former  statutes  of  New 
Zealand,  relating  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation, were,  in  190S,  consolidated,  or 
codified,  into  a  new  act  without  changing 
materially  the  law  as  it  was,  unless  as 
to  details,  except  that  jurisdiction  over 
controversies  under  the  law  was  with- 
drawn from  ordinary  courts  and  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of 
New  Zealand.  This  court  consists  of  one 
member  qualified  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  country,  one  repre- 
sentative of  organized  employers,  and  an- 
other of  organized  labor,  the  decision,  in 
all  cases,  being  prepared  by  the  judicial 
member  but  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
court. 

In  some  Instances  the  New  Zealand  act 
bears  more  lightly  upon  employers  than 
does  the  Roseberry  act.  For  instance,  the 
limit  is  $2,500  in  any  case,  whereas  that 
of  the  Roseberry  law  is  $5,000,  if  three 
years'  wages  amount  to  so  much,  which 
It  does  so  seldom  as  to  be  an  unimpor- 
tant difference.  The  percentage  of  com- 
pensation allowed  for  disability  is  one- 
half  the  wages  instead  of  65%,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  less  than  $5 
per  week.  The  weekly  payments  for  par- 
tial disability  cannot  extend  over  six 
years  in  New  Zealand,  while,  under  our 
statute,  they  may,  if  small  enough,  ex- 
tend for  fifteen  years.  This  is  not  as 
important  as  it  seems  to  be.  Our  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  lately  awarded  a 
man  who  lost  an  eye  $1.30  per  week  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  In  New  Zealand  he 
would  have  been  awarded  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  his  weekly  wages  and  would 
have  obtained  it  all  in  six  years. 

In  some  particulars  the  New  Zealand 
act  bears  more  heavily  upon  employers 
than  does  the  Roseberry  act.  Compensa- 
tion is  compulsory  upon  all  employers, 
but,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  injured  em- 
ployee may,  after  the  injury,  elect  whether 
he  will  accept  compensation  or  sue  for 
damages  under  the  common  law,  and,  if 
he  fail  to  make  good  his  suit  for  dam- 
ages and  does  not  establish  a  right  to 
compensation,  the  court  may  award  him 
his  compensation,  deducting  from  it  the 
excess  costs  caused  the  defendant  by  his 
having  brought  the  wrong  kind  of  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

A  lump  sum  may  be  awarded  an  in- 
jured workman  instead  of  weekly  pay- 
ments, under  the  New  Zealand  law,  and 
the  employer  be  required  to  pay  the  whole 
sum  into  court — a  thing  that  our  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  has  no  power  to  re- 
quire. Also,  under  that  law,  if  the  per- 
son hurt  is  under  21,  and  the  injury  is 
permanent,  his  average  weekly  wages  can- 
not be  taken  at  less  than  $10  per  week, 
while,  under  the  Roseberry    law,  they 


must  be  taken  at  what  they  are,  however 
small.  Under  the  New  Zealand  law  cer- 
tain occupational  diseases,  such  as  an- 
thrax, or  lead,  mercury,  or  arsenical  poi- 
soning, and  miner's  consumption,  are 
compensated  like  accidents.  Under  the 
Roseberry  law  they  are  not. 

By  the  compensation  law  of  New  Zea- 
land, when  an  accident  happens  on  or 
about  the  premises  of  an  owner  who  has 
let  a  contract,  the  owner  as  well  as  the 
contractor  is  made  jointly  and  severally 
liable,  and  if  the  injured  person  elects 
to  proceed  against  the  owner  instead  of 
the  contractor,  the  owner's  only  recourse 
is  to  proceed  against  the  contractor  for 
such  indemnification  as  he  may  be  able 
to  get.  The  Roseberry  law  requires  every 
employee  to  look  to  his  own  employer 
for  his  compensation  and  to  no  one  else. 
The  New  Zealand  law  likewise  holds  as 
"principal"  every  contractor  for  injuries 
sustained  by  those  who  work  for  subcon- 
tractors under  hhn.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  Roseberry  law. 

Under  the  New  Zealand  law  the  right 
of  a  dependent  person  to  compensation 
does  not  terminate  with  the  death  of 
such  dependent,  but  survives  to  his  es- 
tate. Under  the  Roseberry  law  the  death 
of  the  dependent  terminates  the  liability. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  note, 
Mr.  Editor,  appended  to  Mr.  Neill's  high- 
ly suggestive  communication,  in  which 
you  say:  "This  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  right  way  as  well  as  a  wrong 
way  to  do  this  business."  Will  you 
kindly  point  out  in  what  particular  the 
New  Zealand  way  is  the  right  way  and 
the  California  way  the  wrong  way,  and 
say  why?  Apart  from  the  percentage  of 
wages  allowed  those  who  are  hurt,  which 
few  will  affirm  to  be  excessive,  and  which 
are  lower  as  a  rule  than  obtain  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  Roseberry  law 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  much  less  "dras- 
tic" than  the  New  Zealand  law,  and  yet 
Mr.  Neill  tells  you,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  not  one-half  percent  of  the  farmers 
of  New  Zealand  would  go  back  to  old 
conditions  if  they  could.  Neither  would 
they  in  Germany  or  Great  Britain  or  Aus- 
tria or  anywhere  that  compensation  has 
been  tried  and  the  insurance  problem 
worked  out. 

New  Zealand  has  state  insurance  in 
free  competition  with  private  enterprise, 
with  rates,  as  I  judge  from  Mr.  Neill's 
communication,  not  at  all  unsatisfactory, 
but  I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  you 
will  refer  to  his  "copy"  you  will  find  that 
the  cost  to  him  for  two  men  all  the  time 
and  extra  help  some  of  the  time,  is  £3 
per  annum  and  not  $3.  It  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  insure  so  much  help  against 
accidents  while  in  bed  and  asleep  at  $3 
per  annum. 

Is  it  not  about  time,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
you  and  those  who  think  with  you,  to 
abandon  opposition  to  "compensation" 
and  take  hold  with  the  rest  of  us  of  the 
task  of  securing  insurance  coverage  for 
the  risks  of  industrial  accident  at  what 
it  is  really  worth  to  insure?  That  is  the 
problem,  and  if  the  farmers  of  California 
will  lend  a  loyal  hand  to  solving  the  in- 
surance problem  it  will  be  solved  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature. 

A.  J.  Pillsbuey. 

San  Francisco,  June  3. 

I  Mr.  Neill  wrote  "three  dollars"  in 
words  so  there  could  be  no  error  in  signs. 
— Editor.  1 


ALFALFA 

HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 

New  crop  now  ready  to 

ship.  Write 

for  prices. 

C.  W.   V  AIM  MOTE, 

Manznuitn  Farm,  It.  V. 

D.  No.  1, 

Grldley,  Cal. 

"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  througli  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRAMSFOHTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

I  nil  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATE 

WILLOWS,  Gl.K.NN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address  .  .  .  ■.  

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries.  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEM  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


1 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  tarUlizart  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for  ( 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co? 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


*  m  m  , 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  in 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  firms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  it's  The  Moore  You  Have,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

405  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This   picture   shows   one   of   our  modern 
cider  presses.    It  is  a  powerful  and  rapid 
j>         worker.  Is  made  with  the  square  cars  as 
shown,  or  with  basket,  as  desired.  We 

,   manufacture  every  kind  of  a  press;  also 

cider,  olive  oil  and  wine-making  ma- 
chinery. 

Write  for  circulars. 
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Points  on  Hot  Weather  Butter. 


At  the  University  of  California  educa- 
tional butter-scoring  contest,  the  third 
entry  was  scored  June  13,  and  Hans  L. 
Beck,  of  the  Danish  Creamery,  Fresno, 
obtained  the  high  score,  94y2  points. 

The  Record. — In  spite  of  the  hot  weath- 
er which  prevailed  generally  throughout 
the  State  when  the  butter  for  this  scor- 
ing was  made,  26  buttermakers  sent  en 
tries.  The  butter  as  a  whole  was  a  fairly 
good  lot,  although  the  average  score  was 
kept  down  by  a  number  of  the  cubes 
which  scored  low  on  account  of  the  poor 
condition  of  the  cream  when  received.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  condition 
holds  down  the  quality  of  our  butter  sup- 
ply, but  a  study  of  the  scores  and  crit- 
icisms of  any  scoring  contest  will  reveal 
that  if  the  best  butter  is  to  be  made, 
good  cream  must  be  had.  Cream  of  de- 
fective flavor  will  invariably  churn  but- 
ter which  possesses  the  same  flavor. 

The  butter  was  scored  by  W.  B.  Thurs- 
ton, Federal  Dairyman,  E.  H.  Hagemann, 
and  Leon  M.  Davis  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment, and  those  entries  scoring  90  and 
above  were  as  follows: 

Buttermaker.        Creamery.  Score. 

Hans  L  Beck — Danis,  Fresno  94 V2 

V.  Baciarini — Suisun   94 

H.  Ostergard — Siskiyou,  Greenview...93V!> 

G.  G.  Plunkett— Visalia   93  V> 

L.  B.  Gurney — Univ.  Farm,  Davis. . .  .93 

Wm.  Paulson — Visalia  Co-op  93 

J.  L.  McDowell — Dairymen's  Co-op., 

Tulare  93 

P.  Petersen — Sunset,  Loleta  93 

O.  H.  Nielsen — Kern  County,  Bakers- 
field   93 

E.  D.  Curl— Calif.  Polyt.  School,  San 

Luis  Obispo  92  Vi 

Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas  92  %. 

L.  H.  Lauritsen — Los  Angeles  Cream- 
ery Co.,  San  Luis  Obispo  92  M> 

P.  Petersen — McFarland   92 

F.  C.  Hyde— Tulare  Co-op  92 

W.  M.  Smith— Oakland  Cream  Depot. 92 
C.  A.  Johnson — Ambrosia  Cream  Co., 

Napa   92 

Carl  Hansen — Riverdale  Co-op  91  \U 

C.  R.  White— Porterville  Co-op  91% 

N.  Christiensen — Laton  C  op  91 

J.  C.  Phillips— Delta,  Imperial  90y2 

P.  M.  Becker— Grizzly  Bluff  90 

Wm.  Oelkors — Calexico   90 

Hot  Weather  Flavors. — The  criticisms 
made  under  flavor  well  indicate  that  this 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  special  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  cream  before 
it  gets  to  the  creamery.  It  must  be  cooled 
after  being  separated  and  must  be  kept 
that  way.  Too  much  cream  is  spoiled  on 
the  road.  When  a  cream  hauler  has  a 
long  route  to  make  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  it  is  essential  that  he  keep  his  cans 
covered.  High,  overripe  flavor  will  likely 
result  if  not  and  the  presence  of  this  de- 
tracts from  the  quality  of  butter  and  from 
its  salability.  Two  cubes  were  almost 
fishy,  a  very  undesirable  flavor,  probably 
resulting  in  part  from  the  high  acidity 
developed  in  the  cream  before  it  came 
under  the  buttermaker's  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  entries  had  a  tendency 
to  be  flat  in  flavor,  suggestion  that  the 
makers  had  not  become  wholly  adapted 
to  the  hot  weather  conditions  and  were 
afraid  of  ripening  their  cream  too  high. 
An  undeveloped  flavor  is  not  what  appeals 
to  the  consumer.  There  are  too  many 
entries  which  possessed  the  old,  stale,  un- 
clean flavors.  We  can  never  expect  to  be 
rid  of  these  until  producers  better  their 
practices.  The  use  of  a  clean,  active 
starter  will  help  materially  to  reduce  this 
trouble,  but  the  one  way  in  which  some 
of  the  contest  buttermakers  have  best 
overcome  it  is  by  grading.  Prevention  is 
the  best  remedy. 

Greasy  Body  Appears. — Defective  body 


showed  up  plainly  in  quite  a  number  of 
entries.  The  blanks  on  a  few  of  these 
report  churning  as  soon  as  cooled  down 
after  being  received.  This  is  a  good  plan 
when  cream  comes  in  sour,  but  it  should 
be  allowed  to  chill  thoroughly  in  order 
to  avoid  body  troubles.  Wash  water  tem- 
peratures must  be  watched  closely,  avoid- 
ing variations  and  extremes.  One  cut  was 
made  because  of  mottles,  and  two  for  grit- 
tiness.  These  are  defects  for  which  there 
is  little  excuse,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  such  criticisms  are  becoming 
fewer. 

Most  of  the  entries  from  the  Valley  but- 
termakers came  packed  in  ice,  and  the  out- 
side boxes  of  several  were  wrapped  in  wet 
burlap.  These  arrived  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. The  body  was  firm  and  hard,  even 
before  standing  in  the  refrigerator  rooms. 
With  two  exceptions,  there  were  no  crit- 
icisms made  on  the  way  the  butter  was 
packed.  The  liners  in  one  cube  were  not 
neat  and  had  been  torn  off  roughly.  Such 
a  package  does  not  give  the  buyer  an  im- 
pression of  high-scoring  butter.  The  pack- 
age many  times  sells  the  goods. 

At  this  scoring  two  buttermakers  who 
have  participated  in  the  contest  were  pres- 
ent, and  had  the  opportunity  to  go  over 
the  butter  as  it  was  being  scored.  Such 
gives  one  an  opportunity  to  examine  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  butter,  which  is  not  offered 
In  the  everyday  work  of  the  creamery, 
and  it  should  be  of  value  in  familiarizing 
one  with  some  of  the  more  common  de- 
fects which  appear  in  butter  when  mar- 
keted. The  next  scoring  will  come  at  a 
time  of  the  season  when  some  of  the  boys 
will  be  tempted  to  refrain  from  sending 
an  entry.  It  is  hoped  that  no  more  will 
drop  out,  for  this  reduces  the  interest  of 
all  concerned.  Notice  for  this  entry  will 
be  given  in  due  time. 

Leon  M.  Davis. 
University  Farm,  Davis. 


REPORT  OF  OREGON  STATE 
STALLION  BOARD. 


That  1,238  applications  for  licenses  un- 
der the  new  State  stallion  registration 
law  have  been  received  during  the  first 
year  of  the  State  Stallion  Registration 
Board  of  Oregon,  just  completed  with 
the  first  annual  business  meeting  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  secretary,  Prof.  E.  L.  Pot- 
ter, of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment. The  affairs  of  the  board  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  treasury  con- 
taining more  than  $4,000.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  work  of  the  year  is  to 
be  published,  for  general  distribution,  in- 
cluding a  list  of  all  licensed  horses,  and 
work  is  also  to  be  commenced  at  once 
upon  a  finely  illustrated  100-page  bulle- 
tin on  raising  horses  and  mules,  also 
for  free  distribution.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  President  J.  H.  Booth,  Roseburg, 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  State 
Veterinarian  J.  F.  Morel,  Portland;  Dr. 
James  Withycombe,  director  of  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; and  Professor  E.  L.  Potter,  secre- 
tary. 


BENZINE  FOR  WORMS. 


If  it  is  necessary  to  drench  lambs  for 
worms,  benzine  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
though  it  has  to  be  given  properly  or 
it  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  give  it  is  in 
milk.  Mix  a  tablespoonful  with  about 
three  ounces  of  milk  and  shake  thor- 
oughly. The  dose  ought  to  be  given  two 
days  in  succession  and  the  sheep  turned 
on  to  fresh  pasture  where  the  grass  is 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT  -  HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1911. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 
Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Flock  headed  by  following  prize-winning  rams: 
Cooper  3680 — First  at  Royal  Show,  England. 
Wardwell  Honest — First  Ram,  American  Class,  In- 
ternational. Chicago,  1907. 
P.  Robert  105 — First  yearling  Lamb,  International, 

Chicago,  1910. 
Altamont  4008 — First  Ram  Lamb,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  and  White  River  Junction, 
State  Fairs,  First  International,  Chicago,  1910. 
Prizes  won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 


Oman; 
Our 


grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,    BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?    We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
aise  halves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  W ithout  Milk' 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  "vhere  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed     The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factor> 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 800. 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO.,  427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


serviceable  age. 
heifers  bred  or  open. 
Gay  Lad  6th. 


77  head  of  range  bulls,  12  to  14 
months    old.     10    herd    bulls  of 
Extra   good  quality  and  breeding  unsurpassed.     Cows  or 


A  few  calves  by  our  Championship  bulls,  Repeater  and 


O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bag.,  Los  An.reles,  Cnl. 

BOXES    AIM  D    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4th).  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MTJRPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Size    and    quality.  Calla 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP — Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 


War  anted  to  Civs  Smtlmt melton. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

*  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb  Splint-  Bweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendont,  Founder,  Wind 
F.-'ls  and  all  lament  from  Spavin, 
tt-ingbone  And  other  bony  tumors 
Sum  aP  shin  diseases  or  Parasite*, 
Thrush  Diphtheria  Removes  all 
Buu^bet  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

«  »  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
ftpramti    Sore  Throat   etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

>.v.rv  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  ex- 
pr»'ss  ;harfc'*>e  paid  with  full  directions  for 
lit  use  Iirsene  for  descriptive  circular*, 
testimonials  <ttc  address 

The-  Lawreno  Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  hoy  Bean  Meal,." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Franclaco 


WHAT  WE  ARE  COMING  TO  IN 
DAIRYING. 


{Continued  From  Page  577.) 

is  several  times  greater  than  that  of  his 
Eastern  relative.  Here  the  alfalfa  roots 
go  down  many  feet.  In  the  Middle  West, 
or  in  the  rest  of  the  country  generally, 
only  the  top  foot  or  so  of  soil  is  avail- 
able for  the  plants,  and  that  soil,  weight 
for  weight,  contains  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  plant  food  of  the  average  soil  on 
a  California  dairy. 

California  has,  therefore,  a  climate  that 
makes  expensive  housing  and  care  of  the 
cattle  entirely  unnecessary  and  inadvis- 
able, and  a  soil  that  in  this  climate  will 
produce  heavily  and  practically  continu- 
ously a  crop  that  will  keep  the  soil  up, 
that  is  easy  to  handle  and  is  so  rich  in 
nourishment  that  nothing  not  raised  on 
the  place  need  be  purchased  either  to 
make  the  cows  produce  more  heavily  or 
to  keep  them  in  good  health. 

The  only  fault  of  the  alfalfa  is  that 
it  is  as  much  unbalanced  one  way  as 
corn,  the  great  crop  of  the  East,  is  in  the 
other  way,  although  little  damage  is  done 
on  that  account,  and  the  cows  would  do 
a  little  better  for  a  little  something  else 
to  go  with  it.  This  is  being  appreciated 
by  dairymen,  and  as  a  result  silos  are 
going  up  in  many  places,  more  will  go 
up  later,  corn  is  being  raised  for  them, 
and  ultimately,  without  injury  to  the 
land,  without  diminishing  a  particle  the 
amount  of  forage  that  can  be  produced 
per  acre,  the  best  kind  of  corn  to  raise 
will  be  found,  the  best  way  to  raise  it 
will  be  known,  and  the  cows  will  have 
a  ration  that  is  ideal  for  their  physical 
wellbeing  and  for  the  greatest  milk  pro- 
duction that  can  be  secured. 

Future  Increased  Production*.  —  As 
time  advances,  the  number  of  cows  that 
can  be  kept  on  a  given  acreage  will  also 
be  increased,  and  without  diminishing  a 
particle  the  profits  for  each  day's  labor 
put  in  or  increasing  materially  the  in- 
vestment in  land  and  equipment.  Land 
has  been  too  abundant  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  and  not  asi  much  has  been 
raised  upon  it  as  could  be.  In  many  of 
the  finest  dairying  sections  of  the  State 
the  cows  are  pastured  instead  of  having 
the  alfalfa  cut  and  fed.  There  is  hardly 
a  dairyman  but  who  admits  that  this  is 
a  wasteful  practice,  that  by  cutting  and 
feeding,  three  cows  may  be  kept  where 
two  are  now,  and  that  the  alfalfa  will 
endure  longer  and  bear  evenly  and  heav- 
ily on  every  square  foot  of  the  field  if 
it  is  properly  handled. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
better  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  land. 
The  use  of  ditch  water  has  had  several 
unfortunate  results.  It  has  raised  the 
water-level  in  the  soil,  so  that  many 
valuable  acres  of  land  are  practically 
drowned  out,  and  the  amount  of  soil  on 
other  acres  that  the  alfalfa  roots  can 
use  has  been  limited  to  only  a  few  feet, 
instead  of  10  or  12  and  even  more  feet, 
as  it  might  just  as  well  be.  In  other 
places  the  rise  of  water  has  brought  up 
the  alkali  and  killed  the  land.  Again, 
the  growing  period  of  the  alfalfa  has 
been  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be  with 
canal  Irrigation,  as  after  the  snow  is  off 
the  mountains  there  has  been  thin  pick- 
ing for  the  alfalfa  and  usually  two  or 
three  cuttings  are  lost  every  fall.  The 
sinking  of  wells,  which  is  going  on  apace 
in  districts  that  have  long  had  for  most 
of  the  summer  a  superabundance  of  canal 
water,  will  remedy  all  these  evils. 

Pumping  the  water  from  these,  when 
enough  are  put  in  and  used,  will  lower 
the  water-table  so  that  the  alfalfa  roots 
can  get  every  foot  of  soil  that  is  avail- 
able; it  will  pull  down  the  alkali  and 
reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  the  rich- 
est kind  of  land  that  is  now  given  over 


to  salt  grass;  it  will  permit  the  alfalfa 
to  luxuriate  in  the  summer  sunshine 
from  the  time  that  the  growth  starts  in 
the  spring  until  the  frosts  in  the  fall  cut 
it  back,  and  whether  fall  showers  come 
or  not,  it  will  enable  the  foxtail  to  flour- 
ish and  provide  green  spring  and  winter 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  Thus  from  fall 
to  spring  and  from  spring  to  fall  the  land 
will  be  producing  vegetation,  and  with  it 
all,  by  the  saving  of  farm  wastes  and 
adding  a  little  superphosphate  and,  at 
the  most,  only  a  small  amount  of  other 
fertilizing  materials,  the  land  will  be- 
come continually  richer  and  more  capa- 
ble of  heavy  production. 

More  Acreage  Available. — The  amount 
of  land  that  can  be  utilized  by  making 
the  best  use  of  the  streams  and  by  put- 
ting in  abundant  pumping  plants  is  great. 
Pumping  alone  has  lowered  the  water- 
tables.  The  use  of  ditch  water  alone 
has  invariably  raised  them  greatly.  The 
combination  of  the  two  ought  to  keep 
the  water-table  down  far  enough  to  be 
best  for  the  soil,  but  not  far  enough 
down  to  make  pumping  very  expensive. 

Even  where  there  are  no  irrigating 
ditches  for  miles,  the  water  in  a  gravel 
bed  that  will  be  pulled  down  many  feet 
by  a  pump  will  rise  to  its  original  level 
the  minute  the  pump  stops.  Six  wells 
in  series,  only  30  feet  apart,  will  provide 
several  times  the  amount  of  water  that 
one  well  alone  will  give,  and  these  half- 
dozen  wells  will  often  provide  water 
enough  to  irrigate  half  a  section  of  land. 

The  great  amount  of  vegetation  that 
a  little  water  produces  on  the  rich  val- 
ley land  of  California  far  surpasses  that 
of  the  humid  parts  of  the  country.  If  a 
person  wishes  to  get  an  illustration  of 
this,  he  need  only  go  through  fields  in 
the  spring  with  the  grass  thick  and  waist 
high,  all  grown  with  only  five  or  six 
inches  of  rain.  Therefore,  in  the  future, 
much  more  water  will  be  used  than  at 
present,  and  the  richness  of  California 
soil  and  her  sunny  climate  will  make 
that  water  produce  heavily. 

California  alfalfa  and  the  alfalfa  of 
the  arid  Southwest  far  surpass  that  of 
the  other  dairying  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  measure  of  a  crop  in  most 
places  is  three  cuttings  a  year,  while  with 
sufficient  irrigation  water  a  California 
dairyman  would  think  he  was  doing 
very  badly  if  he  did  not  get  double  that 
number.  But  what  more  need  be  said 
about  the  ability  of  California  soil  to 
provide  food  for  cattle?  With  the  proper 
handling,  each  acre  will  produce  much 
more  alfalfa  than  at  present,  its  fertility 
will  keep  up  and  even  improve,  the  acre- 
age will  far  surpass  that  in  now,  and  al- 
most certainly  other  crops  will  be  grown 
with  alfalfa  that  will  permit  more  cows 
to  be  kept  per  acre  and  make  those  cows 
heavier  producers  and  still  larger  and 
more  vigorous  than  at  present. 

The  Markets. — It  is  not  long  since  the 


THE  WINNERS 


NETHERHALL  BROWNIE  IX 

World's  Record  Ayrshire 
Owner  Uses  a  Tubular 


p\  AIRY  MEN  makin™  most  money  use  high 
f  producing  cows  and  the  highest  produc- 
ing cream  separator,  Mr,  J.  \V.  Cllse,  suc- 
cessful business  dairyman  of  Redmond, 
Wash.,  owns  Xetherhal'l  lirownle  IX,  world  s 
record  Ayrshire  cow  shown  above.  He  uses 
and  recommends  the 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Others,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, likewise  use  Tubulars 
exclusively.    Tubulars  are 
winners.    Twice  the  skim- 
ming force.  Skim  faster  and 
twice  as  clean.  Dairy  Tubulars 
~a  contain  no  disks.  Tubu- 
lars product:  best  and  most  cream 
— make  a  profit  no  other  separator  can 
— t.  Other  separators  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment for  Tubulars,  Ask  for  free  trial. 

BOTH  FREE 

Ask  for  catalog  No.131  and  "Bosinesa 
Dairying."   Both  are  free,  postpaid. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


lis 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  tborongbbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  jclven  the  preference  by  HO  per  cent 
of  California  atoekme*  becauHe  they 
ftlve  better  reeulte  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O    Hat  2IS7.  HKRKRI.EY,  CAL 


Minnewawa  Stock  Farm 

33  Extra  Fancy  Holslein  Heifers 

2  years  to  six  months  old.    For  sale,  reasonable. 
Send  for  lists. 

M.  E.  SHERMAN,  Fresno,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


r 


Four  nulls  bred  In  milk  and 
butter  linea,  ready  for  service. 
Arc  from  tented  dnmH  and  by 
the  bent  bred  MlreM  In  the  Kant. 
Will  nell  you  one  at  prlec  that 
dairymen  can  pay. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live  Stock  Importers  and  Breeders  of  I'urebrcd  IIolMtclnM. 


^  PENNANT  Dairy 


HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 
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complaint  was  prominent  that  California 
did  not  produce  enough  butter  to  supply 
her  own  markets.  Last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  this  complaint  was  made  void 
by  production  catching  up  with  consump- 
tion. The  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  expect,  a  few  years  ago,  would 
be  that  when  this  occurred  and  there 
was  a  surplus  to  send  away,  prices  would 
be  worse  than  when  butter  had  to  be 
shipped  in.  The  outcome  has  shown  how 
such  expectations  are  often  amiss,  for  a 
large  amount  of  butter  is  now  being 
shipped,  and  has  been  all  spring  and  win- 
ter, and  yet  prices  are  much  better  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

This  is  not  all  due  to  local  conditions, 
though  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  favorable  results  of  shipping  butter 
to  other  markets.  California,  by  reason 
of  her  wonderful  capacity  for  butter  pro- 
duction, can  afford  to  meet  other  districts 
on  their  own  ground  and  beat  them  out. 
The  north  coast  States,  for  instance,  have 
long  been  great  dairying  sections.  By 
reason  of  usually  having  sufficient  for 
themselves  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
introduce  California  butter  there  when  a 
shortage  occurred,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Northern  dealers  last  winter 
practically  refused  to  receive  the  best 
grade  of  California  butter  and  kept  the 
quotation  far  above  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  spring  they  were  forced  by 
market  demands  to  import  first-class  but- 
ter from  California,  and  as  a  result  the 
ice  has  been  broken  and  shipments  have 
been  so  heavy  to  that  section  and  else- 
where that  it  is  difficult  for  the  local 
dealers  to  get  enough  storage  butter  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  California  and 
the  arid  Southwest  generally  have  the 
edge  on  the  rest  of  the  dairying  districts 
of  the  country  when  it  comes  to  shipping 
butter  away,  as  well  as  in  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  twelvemonth.  California 
can  have  an  abundance  of  first-class  but- 
ter without  any  extra  expense  just  when 
the  United  States  markets  are  at  their 
highest  point,  and  thus  can  take  the 
"cream  of  the  markets"  and  leave  only 
the  season  of  low  prices  for  the  unfor- 
tunate dairymen  in  the  main  dairying 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

The  Chicago  market,  for  instance,  sel- 
dom reaches  a  storage  basis  until  the 
first  of  June  or  thereabouts.  Until  that 
time  consumption  equals  production.  For 
months  before  that  time  the  coast  coun- 
ties of  California  will  have  been  high 
with  grass  and  the  cows  working  full 
blast  to  gather  in  the  green  feed  and 
turn  out  milk  in  abundance.  In  the  irri- 
gated sections  of  the  State,  even  if  a 
dairyman  does  not  especially  practice 
fall  freshening,  green  alfalfa  has  by  that 
time  long  been  available,  and  the  cows 
have  felt  the  invigorating  effects  of 
spring.  All  over  California  the  climate 
during  fall,  winter,  and  spring  is  so  mild 
that  the  cows  with  plenty  of  feed  can 
produce  all  the  milk  that  it  is  possible 
to  crowd  out  of  them,  and  with  the  fall 
freshening,  silos  or  other  stored  feed  that 
is  now  being  accomplished  by  advanced 
dairymen,  a  large  amount  of  cream  will 
be  available  when  cows  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  are  practically  dry,  kept  in 
expensive  stables  to  protect  them  from 
winter's  cold,  given  expensive  feed,  and 
butter  prices  soaring. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Californian 
can  well  afford  to  pay  2%  cents  freight 
to  Chicago,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to 
California  for  fancy  butter  in  winter 
will  smooth  out  the  market  for  local 
shippers  and  leave  the  Eastern  producer 
to  be  satisfied  mainly  with  what  he  can 
get  when  summer's  production  is  at  its 
height,  or  with  the  medium  prices  of 
spring  and  fall.  This  trade  has  already 
begun,  and  its  outcome  is  not  all  specu- 


lation— it  is  indicated  by  present  results. 

Other  Dairy  Products.  —  The  great 
thing  in  California  dairying  is  butter, 
and  this  has  kept  other  products  like 
cheese,  condensed  milk,  sweet  cream,  and 
so  forth,  in  the  background.  Yet  the 
same  advantages  that  California  pos- 
sesses for  butter  production  are  also  to 
her  benefit  when  it  comes  to  producing 
these  other  things.  All  come  from  milk, 
and  if  milk  can  be  produced  abundantly 
and  economically,  so  that  California  but- 
ter will  drive  other  kinds  of  butter  off 
the  local  markets  and  invade  other  sec- 
tions successfully,  evidently  it  will  ulti- 
mately drive  out  condensed  milk  and 
cheese. 

The  condensed  milk  manufactured  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  produced  mainly  in 
the  Northwest,  and  in  this  State  in  Hum- 
boldt or  other  coast  counties,  though  its 
manufacture  has  been  started  in  alfalfa 
districts  also.  .  That  the  production  is 
growing  with  the  increase  of  dairying  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  California  in 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  only 
4,006,876  pounds  were  turned  out,  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1910,  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  8,299,989  pounds, 
and  the  year  ending  September  60,  1911, 
8,820,310  pounds.  The  increase  actually 
is  greater  than  these  figures  would  indi- 
cate, as  dried  milk  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  increase,  and  dried  milk  is 
much  more  concentrated  than  ordinary 
condensed  milk. 

This  increase  of  production  has  made 
the  business  reach  a  crisis  and  war  has 
been  waged  on  its  account.  This  coast, 
no  matter  what  has  been  said  about  but- 
ter, has  never  produced  more  than  a  part 
of  the  condensed  milk  consumed  here. 
The  rest  of  the  trade  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Eastern  manufacturers.  The 
great  increase  of  production  here  has 
brought  Coast  manufacturers  and  East- 
ern houses  into  competition.  The  former 
are  on  their  own  ground,  the  latter  had 
the  possession  of  a  big  slice  of  the  mar- 
kets, and  their  brands  are  known  and 
expected  by  consumers.  The  result  has 
been  a  battle  royal,  with  sales  made  be- 
low the  cost  of  production.  The  win- 
ners will  be  the  ones  that  can  produce 
the  cheapest,  provided  the  munitions  of 
war  of  each  side  hold  out,  and  the  win- 
ners will  take  both  the  California  trade 
and  the  trade  of  the  Orient  and  the  west 
coast  of  the  two  Americas,  which  in 
these  days  of  clean  and  abundant  fresh 
milk  in  California  will  amount  to  more 
than  the  local  trade. 

A  guess  who  the  winner  will  be  is 
permitted.  After  the  victory  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  dairymen  near  the 
condensary,  as  prices  for  milk  to  be  con- 
densed are  far  above  those  for  butter-fat 
alone. 

Cheese-Making. — When  this  battle  is 
won  there  will  be  a  battle  of  the  cheese- 
makers  to  fight.  Butter  is  butter,  and 
condensed  milk  is  condensed  milk,  pro- 
vided it  is  manufactured  properly,  but 
varieties  of  cheese  are  more  than  plenti- 
ful. Competition  now  is  on  a  peculiar 
basis,  as  the  California  cheese-maker  pro- 
duces one  main  type  of  cheese  and  the 
Easterner  another.  Then  Oregon  ships 
down  cheese  in  plenty  and  the  varied 
tastes  of  the  cosmopolitan  population  of 
San  Francisco  and  other  parts  of  the 
State  demand  many  fancy  varieties  that 
are  not  made  in  the  country  at  all,  but 
are  shipped  from  European  countries  to 
this  port.  If  there  were  simply  one 
standard  make  of  cheese  as  there  is  of 
butter,  there  would  be  room  for  a  good 
row  and  Californian  cheese-makers  could 
either  sweep  the  board  or  go  back  to 
butter-making.  As  it  is,  after  the  vari- 
ous tastes  of  several  foreign  parts  of  the 
population  are  satisfied,  both  through 
mouth  and  nose,  California  will  have  to 
change    methods    before    Eastern  and 


Northern  cheese  is  run  out.  In  early 
days  the  California  cheese-makers,  as  was 
the  custom  in  every  business,  were  in  a 
hurry  in  everything  they  did,  and  made 
only  a  quick-curing  cheese,  so  Californian 
cheese  soon  came  to  mean  to  the  con- 
sumer one  thing  and  Eastern  cheese  an- 
other. Then  the  pure-food  law  put  a 
pin  in  this  condition  by  decreeing  that 
anything  made  in  California  had  to  be 
called  Californa  cheese,  and  anything 
made  In  the  East,  Eastern  cheese.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  a  cheese  made  by 
the  slow-curing  Eastern  process  in  this 
State  would  have  to  sell  under  the  name 
of  a  different  quality  of  product  alto- 
gether, and  a  cheaper  product,  too. 

Still,  if  the  war  ever  comes,  by  Cali- 
fornian makers  turning  out  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  types  of  cheese,  or  even 
European  cheese-makers  come  out  to  man- 
ufacture their  fancy  cheeses,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  but  what  the  country  with 
the  cheapest  milk  and  the  least  freight 
to  pay — and  that  is  California — will  come 
out  on  top.  If  the  war  is  long  in  coming 
and  butter  alone  receives  the  allegiance 
of  the  California  dairymen,  the  good 
prices  secured  for  that  will  make  it  un- 
necessary to  manufacture  much  more 
cheese  and  to  produce  every  dairy  pro- 
duct in  sight. 

The  production  of  sweet  cream  has 
been  advancing.  It  will  be  a  minor  but 
important  feature  of  the  markets.  Sweet, 
cream  can  be  readily  produced  and 
shipped  under  refrigeration  to  Hawaii  in 
summer.  To  California  cities  and  towns 
it  can  be  supplied  much  cheaper  and 
easier  than  to  Honolulu.  The  demand 
for  this  comes  in  summer,  just  when 


cream  is  abundant  and  butter  prices 
likely  to  be  low.  This  will  tend  to  keep 
the  butter  market  from  being  oversup- 
plied,  but  the  high  prices  for  sweet 
cream  will  make  the  producer  of  it  happy 
even  if  the  butter  is  low. 

All  things  point  to  California  being  at 
the  beginning  of  a  great  era  in  dairying. 
A  big  increase  in  output  has  already  come 
and  the  opening  of  new  markets  for  but- 
ter has  occurred.  The  war  for  condensed 
milk  is  on,  cheese-making  is  still  com- 
paratively untouched  by  the  recent  prog- 
ress, and  what  can  be  done  with  sweet 
cream  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

Certain  it  is  that  an  immense  increase 
in  dairying  is  bound  to  come  and  is  com- 
ing steadily,  that  California  on  coast  and 
in  the  interior  can  produce  milk  inex- 
pensively, abundantly,  and  at  the  most 
strategic  parts  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
markets  of  the  country  are  open  before 
her. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone, 
spavin  ojr 
I  other  lame- 
n  e  s  s .    3  5 
|  years  of  re- 
mar  ka  b  1  e 
alts.    $1  a  bottle,  <>  for  «5.  At 
ill  drug  stores.    Ask  for  Free 
Book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
i  Dr.  B.J.Kend&llCo.,E°osbure,  Fnlls.Vt. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT   AS   A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK  AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
401  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'e^d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE, 
Office:  «24  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6636. 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phoae  Sutter  16K1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phoae  Oakland  132 
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SETTING  ALFALFA  PLANTS 
WITH  A  MACHINE. 


Prof.  X.  E.  Hansen,  of  Brookings,  S. 
D.,  who  has  brought  in  so  many  handy 
plants  from  Siberia  for  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  sends  to  Secretary 
Wilson  an  interesting  letter  with  regard 
to  his  new  idea  of  transplanting  alfalfa 
by  machinery  instead  of  sowing  the  seed. 
He  plants  them  at  the  rate  of  6,000  plants 
per  hour.  Professor  Hansen  says:  "I 
took  a  three  weeks'  tour  this  spring  with 
two  assistants,  and  transplanted  a  num- 
ber of  acres  by  this  new  method,  using 
the  machine  at  Redfield,  Lemmon,  Mcin- 
tosh, Ipswich,  Eureka,  and  Big  Stone. 
Plants  were  set  with  a  plow  at  Faith,  San- 
sarc  and  other  points,  favoring  mainly 
the  dry  western  and  northwestern  parts 
of  the  State.  I  believe  this  will  be  a 
way  of  doing  away  with  dodder  and  in- 
jury from  disking.  I  see  no  need  of  in- 
juring plants  that  should  last  several 
centuries  by  mutilating  them  with  a  disc 
altd  harrow,  and  20  lbs.  per  acre  means 
100  plants  per  square  foot.  Some  of 
these  Russian  alfalfa  plants  had  500 
shoots  from  one  crown  when  given  room 
in  the  garden. 

"Over  1200  farmers  are  now  co-operat- 
ing with  me  in  testing  these  new  plants, 
and  I  am  getting  many  fine  reports  show- 
ing remarkable  resistance  to  the  extreme 
drought  of  last  year,  when  no  crops  were 
raised,  and  the  plants  are  coming  in  fine 
shape  this  spring.  The  common  alfalfa 
is  acknowledged  generally  to  be  a  fail- 
ure on  high,  dry  uplands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  this  upland  re- 
gion In  our  prairie  northwest  is  the 
country  I  hope  to  cover  with  these  new 
alfalfa  plants. 

"This  machine  transplanting  I  have 
had  in  mind  for  over  a  year,  so  I  thought 
I  would  get  at  it  this  spring  before  any- 
body else  would  happen  to  think  of  it. 
I  claim  no  originality  for  it  except  that 
I  have  combined  Oriental  methods  with 
an  American  machine,  one  of  the  ma- 
chines commonly  used  for  tobacco,  cab- 
bage, cauliflower  and  tomatoes.  At  pres- 
ent I  am  only  speaking  of  it  from  the 
seed-raising  standpoint,  but  believe  it  will 
work  out  also  from  the  forage  stand- 
point. 

"On  a  large  area  of  this  western  coun- 
try, farmers  have  had  no  crop  for  two 
years,  so  they  are  looking  anxiously  for 
something  of  a  perennial  nature  that  will 
be  independent  of  surface  conditions. 
Farmers  feel  that  it  is  uncertain  to  place 
their  main  dependence  on  annual  plants 
like  wheat." 


A  GRADE  JERSEY  RECORD. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  any  breed  of  dairy  cows  was 
made  recently  by  a  grade  Jersey  owned 
by  the  Montana  Agricultural  College,  who 
produced  in  one  year  844  pounds  of  but- 
ter-fat, which  would  make  1056  pounds 
of  butter,  calculated  on  an  80%  basis. 
A  number  of  registered  cows  of  various 
breeds  have  surpassed  this  record,  but 
probably  no  other  grade  cow  of  any  breed 
has  been  known  to  equal  it.  The  cow  was 
purchased  in  Minnesota  four  years  ago 
for  the  use  of  the  college,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  steadily  improving.  She 
freshened  April  15,  1911,  and  from  May 
15  to  21  made  such  a  fine  seven-day  rec- 
ord that  it  was  decided  to  keep  her  on 
a  year's  test.  In  the  above  seven  days 
she  produced  450.2  pounds  of  milk  and 
21.245  pounds  of  fat. 

Her  feed  during  the  year  consisted  of 
pasture,  clover  silage,  and  clover  and  al- 
falfa hay  for  roughage  and  bran,  oats, 
shorts  and  barley  for  concentrates,  ac- 
cording to  Oscar  Tretsven,  herdsman  for 
the  college,  in  a  letter  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man.    Had    high    costly  concentrated 


grains  as  oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal,  etc.,  been  used,  the  record 
would  probably  have  been  larger. 

The  S44.8  pounds  of  fat  was  contained 
in  16,286.1  pounds  of  milk.  Only  about 
five  pure-bred  Jerseys  have  surpassed 
this  record,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  reg- 
istry rules  prevent  the  cow  from  being 
registered. 

The  value  of  milk  for  the  year,  consid- 
ering butter  worth  32  cents  per  pound 
and  skim-milk  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  amounts  to  $370.50.  The  cost  of 
feed  was  $93.92,  leaving  a  difference  of 
$276.58  for  other  expenses  and  profit. 


ABSCESS  OF  PAROTID  GLAND. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me  what  to  do  to  my  horse.  It  has 
had  a  bad  cold  and  it  has  a  large  lump 
on  its  neck  which  keeps  running  and  does 
not  seem  to  get  any  better;  it  has  been 
running  for  two  weeks. 

Stanford.  Geobge  E.  Mack. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  horse  has  an  abscess  of  the  paro- 
tid gland  and  the  abscess  should  be 
opened  large  enough  so  that  the  finger  can 
be  introduced  to  break  down  adhesions 
so  proper  drainage  can  be  established, 
after  which  wash  out  with  a  5%  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash.  As  this  is  a 
dangerous  location  for  a  layman  to  in- 
terfere with,  owing  to  the  branching  of 
the  carotid  artery,  pneumogastric  nerve 
and  jugular  vein,  I  would  advise  that 
you  employ  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


>HH.H 

•rso  Medicli 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H  H-N 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
-  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
3°t,17?  "j  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA ,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACN  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Slock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLING)  DflJUC 
500  2-YEAR-01DI    A/1  IIU 

FOR  mi  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prlcee  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  maU  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  llttlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  t  ils,  u-c-s,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A  IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st,  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Dt  nU/Onn  TAIMKC  1  rteal  direct  with  the  consumer,  if  1 
KLU»»UU1I  Inline  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Hedwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  97-50.  A  tank  fi  ft. 
diameter,  2;-.  ft.  deep,  110.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  Stake*. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 
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SOME  SHEEP  SUGGESTIONS. 


For  aptha,  or  sore  mouths,  dissolve  4 
drams  of  pure  carbolic  acid  in  4  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  1%  pints  of  water, 
then  mix  the  two  solutions  and  apply  with 
a  soft  brush. 


It  is  advisable  to  have  some  medicated 
salt  always  before  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  once  the  salt  is  provided  it  ought 
never  to  be  taken  away  or  the  box  left 
empty  for  any  length  of  time.  Coarse, 
brittle  fleeces  are  likely  to  develop  if  the 
sheep  want  salt  and  cannot  get  it. 


If  fruit  trees  are  a  good  size  and  there 
is  some  waste  fruit  on  the  ground  or 
plenty  of  grass  and  weeds  here  and  there, 
to  turn  a  few  sheep  in  is  more  likely 
to  do  the  ground  good  than  harm.  There 
must,  however,  be  sufficient  food  some- 
where to  keep  the  sheep  from  getting 
hungry  enough  to  get  after  the  bark  or 
lower  twigs. 


Many  sheepmen  are  beginning  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  the  weight  of 


3  O  O 

Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWINE  LAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSES 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  ~Wt 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  A  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


lambs  at  birth  in  their  endeavor  to  se- 
cure as  quick  a  maturing  animal  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
heavy  lamb  will  mature  much  quicker 
than  a  light  one. 


Although  sheep  are  probably  the  healthi- 
est of  common  domestic  animals,  like 
other  animals,  they  thrive  best  when 
their  surroundings  are  clean. 

While  lambing  is  progressing,  grade 
the  lambs  according  to  their  age,  as  the 
little  fellows  will  get  the  worst  of  it  if 
they  have  to  run  with  their  bigger  rela- 
tives. , 


To  allow  the  ewe  and  lamb  to  run  to- 
gether without  thought  of  weaning  is  a 
poor  sort  of  policy. 


For  garget  in  ewes,  as  with  dairy  cows, 
a  thorough  manipulation  with  some  warm 
water  is  a  probable  cure. 


DEVELOPING  MILK  IN  THE 
MARE. 


Occasionally  a  mare  fails  to  provide 
milk  after  dropping  a  foal,  and  unless 
this  is  noticed  in  time  and  remedied,  the 
colt  is  lost.  This  trouble  can  usually 
be  remedied  by  a  thorough  manipulation 
of  the  udder  with  some  warm  water. 

Have  the  water  as  warm  as  the  mare 
can  stand  it  and  hold  the  bucket  under 
the  udder  and  keep  the  latter  thoroughly 
moist  and  warm  while  the  manipulation 
is  going  on.  Generally  about  20  minutes 
to  a  half  hour's  work  will  start  the 
milk. 

While  this  work  is  going  on,  the  mare 
should  be  kept  busy  with  a  hot  bran 
mash,  which  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  milk  glands.  The  sooner  the  trouble 
is  noticed  and  work  started  to  overcome 
it,  the  greater  the  prospect  of  success. 
If  the  difficulty  is  noticed  as  soon  as 
could  well  be  expected  and  treatment  be- 
gun at  once,  an  almost  certain  cure  ought 
to  result. 


SELF  SUCKING  IN  COWS. 


Occasionally  a  cow  will  learn  to  suck 
herself,  which  is  a  decidedly  unprofitable 
sort  of  habit  to  get  into.  To  break  a 
cow  of  this  habit,  take  a  couple  of  laths, 
or  light  pickets,  and  cut  them  to  such 
a  length  that  they  will  fit  along  the  neck 
between  shoulder  and  head  with  several 
inches  to  spare.  Then  sharpen  them 
slightly  and  make  them  into  a  necklace 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  strands  of  wire. 
Three  or  four  slats  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  are  sufficient.  Then  when  the  cow 
tries  to  turn  her  head  to  reach  her  bag 
the  points  will  make  her  stop  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  very  sharp 
points,  as  even  a  blunt  stick  will  do  the 
business  if  it  catches  her  right,  and  the 
sticks  should  be  short  enough  to  not  hurt 
the  cow  when  she  moves  her  head  for 
reasonable  distances  from  side  to  side. 


HOW  TO  CURE  GARGET. 


Cases  of  garget  are  continually  occur- 
ring in  every  dairying  section,  and  ques- 
tions often  arise  concerning  the  best 
method  of  treatment.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Hoard's  Dairyman  a  correspondent 
gives  the  following  and  states  that  he 
has  used  it  for  five  years  with  entire  suc- 
cess. 

As  soon  as  a  swelling  appears  in  one 
quarter  of  the  udder,  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  pure  lard,  melt  same  on 
stove,  add  the  same  amount  of  kerosene 
oil  and  bathe  the  quarter  while  warm, 
and  in  12  hours  the  swelling  will  disap- 
pear. In  this  and  other  receipes  for  gar- 
get the  heat  and  the  rubbing  given  in 
applying  the  mixture,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  usually  as  effective  as  the  mixture 
itself.. 


Alfalfa  Land 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  RICH,  WELL 
DRAINED,  EASILY  WORKED.  PROVEN  AL- 
FALFA SOIL.  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ARE 
BUYING  HERE.  LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 
ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY,  MADERA  COUNTY. 

Tear  out  this  adv.  and  mall  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address.     We  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land  6  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
hen  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
...e  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket,  we  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."   That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6andH-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Santa  Cruz 

"The  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

Is  planning  a 

Wonderful 

Water  Pageant 

For  the  following  dates : 

July  20th  to  July  28th,  Inclusive 

Yacht  Regattas — Motor  Boat  Race — Review  of  American  Battleships — 
Parade  of  Decorated  Water  Floats — Swimming  and  Rowing  Con- 
tests— Surf -bathing — Dancing — Golf — Tennis — Fireworks. 

DONT  MISS  THE  FUN! 

Regular  Rates  at  new  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey. 
Special  low  ticket  fares. 
ASK  OUR  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 

Third  and  Townsend  Street  Station, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Station, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
OAKLAND. 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  83  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  J2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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POULTRY. 


S.  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  "The  Croley 
System  of  Poultry  Feeding."  Full  of  in- 
formation to  poultry  raisers.  Free.  Geo. 
H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK — "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.5l>  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  PAUM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kockt,  While  Wyau- 
dotten,  Light  Brahman,  White  HluurtaK. 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm 
ers.     For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43<IO  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

We  can  now  offer  an  excellent  line 
of  March,  April  and  May  pullets. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


NO  SECRET 

about   the  contents  of  our 

POULTRY  FEEDS 

We  have  mailed  10,000  demon- 
stration colored  charts  showing  just 
what  they  contain  and  how  to  pre- 
pare them.  New  edition  now  at 
press.    Send  for  one.    It's  Free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  Co.,  Inc, 

The  O.IALITY  Poultry  Supply  House 
«S»  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Poultry  Items  From  Here  and  There. 


[Written  for  the  P.u'iirc  Ri'kal  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

The  "stay  at  home"  is  generally  one  to 
pin  your  trust  to,  in  so  far  that  you  are 
sure  they  will  not  be  far  away  at  roost- 
ing time.  But  the  "gadabout,"  with  eyes 
and  ears  open  to  catch  what  is  going  on, 
will  know  more,  provided  they  have  the 
faculty  or  retaining  what  is  seen  and 
heard,  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the 
"stay  at  home." 

Since  coming  to  this  section  I  have 
been  a  "stay  at  home,"  and  all  that  I 
have  written  in  these  pages  has  been  from 
past  and  present  experiences  of  my  own 
and  those  I  come  in  contact  with.  But 
this  is  not  the  right  way  to  do;  if  a 
person  is  to  give,  he  must  also  receive;  in 
other  words,  he  must  have  time  to  read 
and  to  visit  others  who  are  engaged  in 
the  same  work.  This  exchange  of  ideas 
is  good  for  all  parties,  because  my  neigh- 
bor may  have  gotten  just  so  far  with 
some  new  scheme  and  then  come  to  a 
standstill  for  want  of  the  very  suggestion 
that  I  can  give  him;  and  so  with  me:  I 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  to  fix 
up  that  house  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
a  suggestion  from  him  will  start  things 
moving  again  in  the  right  direction.  So 
for  a  few  days  I  have  been  a  "gadabout,'' 
both  visiting  and  reading. 

Sparkows  in  the  Poultry  Yard. — Some 
time  ago  I  wrote  about  the  destruction 
of  poultry  food  by  the  sparrows,  and  in 
"The  Feathered  World"  for  May  a  writer 
says:  "One  often  wonders  how  poultry 
raisers  can  tolerate  the  loss  by  sparrows. 
One  can  see  hundreds  of  sparrows  wait- 
ing for  feeding  time  in  the  poultry  yards, 
and  when  the  chickens'  food  is  placed  in 
readiness,  what  a  flutter  and  dash  there 
is  amongst  these  intruders.  This  food 
ought  to  be  passing  through  the  crops  of 
the  chickens  instead  of  being  used  as  free 
breakfasts  for  these — to  the  poultry-keeper 
— useless  pests."  Further,  this  writer  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  "a  saloon  rifle,  No.  2  or 
3  bore,  as  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the 
poultry  yard." 

Broody  Hens. — Broody  hens  are  quite 
frequently  advertised  around  Pomona,  al- 
though I  never  saw  such  an  ad.  up  north; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  way 
of  disposing  of  broody  hens  is  also  com- 
mon in  England.  The  prices  too  are  about 
par,  for  here  you  pay  a  dollar  and  must 
make  a  trip  at  night  to  get  the  hen; 
while  over  the  water  they  advertise:  "ab- 
solutely reliable  broody  hens,  package 
free,  sent  by  parcels  post  for  four  shill- 
ings and  sixpence."  A  dollar  of  our  money 
ic  four  shillings  and  four  cents,  so  we 
see  by  this  that  prices  are  not  very  far 
apart,  but  the  government  is  more  ac- 
commodating in  carrying  the  parcel  to 
your  door.  One  lady  advertises  package 
free  and  egg  under  each,  replaced  if  un- 
satisfactory. While  yet  another  enter- 
prising breeder  says:  "broody  hen  and 
setting  of  pure-bred  eggs  for  five  shill- 
ings." In  utility,  laying  pullets  and  hens 
are  offered  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
each,  which  is  62  cents  of  our  money. 

Prices  and  Quantities. — In  the  matter 
of  feed  the  prices  are  about  the  same 
as  ours,  and  market  poultry  and  eggs 
quite  close  enough  to  make  one  think  one 
were  reading  a  home  paper  if  it  were  not 
for  the  different  weights.  Everything 
there  is  either  by  the  stone  (which,  if  I 
remember  right,  is  16  pounds)  or  by  the 
quartern.  In  California  we  deal  In 
pounds;  in  Dakota  and  nearly  all  the 
Middle  Western  States  it  is  a  peck  or  a 
bushel.  Sixty  pounds  of  beans,  wheat  or 
corn  goes  to  the  bushel;  but  42  pounds 
of  oats  makes  a  bushel.  Potatoes  are 
sold  the  same  weight  as  wheat,  as  are 


onions,  but  other  vegetables  vary  more  or 
less.  While  it  takes  a  stranger  a  little 
while  to  "catch  on",  at  first,  to  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  selling,  I  think  the  Cali- 
fornia way  of  selling  by  the  pound  is 
really  the  simplest  and  therefore  the  best 
way. 

Egg  Contests. — The  egg  contests  still 
go  merrily  on;  sometimes  one  breed  is 
up  and  another  down.  A  Californian  won 
the  golden  egg  cup  for  March  with  a 
pen 'of  Rhode  Island  Reds;  and  in  Mis- 
souri a  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons  holds 
the  highest  honors  up  to  March  26  with 
a  record  of  462  eggs.  Whether  the  poul- 
try keepers  of  the  country  will  be  bene- 
fited any  by  these  contests  is  a  question. 
Of  course,  it  makes  cheap  advertising 
for  the  winners,  but  that  will  be  of  very 
little  use  to  the  rest  of  us. 

A  short  time  ago  I  remarked  that  if 
the  owners — all  of  them — had  selected 
the  best  layers,  we  might  learn  some- 
thing from  these  contests,  but  the  re- 
port states  that  there  are  fourteen  hens 
that  have  not  laid  an  egg.  This  is  evi- 
dence that  not  all  the  owners  knew  how 
to  select  hens  for  such  a  contest;  and  it 
makes  the  whole  thing  nothing  but  a  big 
ad.  for  some  lucky  individual.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  little  radical  to  say  we  can  learn 
nothing  from  the  contests;  because  the 
men  in  charge  are  giving  lots  of  time 
and  trouble  to  find  out,  not  only  the 
best  layers,  but  what  food  is  consumed 
by  the  various  breeds  to  make  a  certain 
weight  of  eggs.  And  it  is  by  weight  that 
eggs  ought  to  be  both  sold  and  consid- 
ered in  a  contest. 

The  following  report  may  interest  our 
readers.  The  Buff  Orpington  pen  in  this 
report  is  given  credit  for  only  421  eggs, 
while  another  report  gives  it  as  462. 
However,  we  will  take  the  lower  figures 
as  they  appear  in  this  report: 

Food,  No.  of  Wt.  of 

Pen.     Variety.             lbs.  Eggs.  Eggs. 

118  Buff  Orpingstons.  .215  421  833.9 

59  Silver  Wyandottes.155  416  756.3 

112  Black  Orpingtons.  .205  411  808.7 

103  S.  C.  Reds  215  391  891.7 

52  White  Wyandottes.  165  367  710.1 

107  R.  C.  Reds  175  361  741.9 

114  White  Orps   215  345  770.5 

85  Barred  Rocks   205  342  643.3 

125  Black  Langshans.  .225  318  640<0 

30  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 154  314  555.8 

92  Buckeyes   175  309  611.6 

13  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .174  308  669.4 

These  are  the  twelve  leading  varieties 
at  the  Missouri  contest.  Since  this  one 
started,  several  more  have  been  gotten 
into  line  and  we  now  have  one  in  Con- 
necticut, one  in  Kentucky,  two  in  Can- 
ada, and  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Surely 
we  ought  to  get  a  little  information  from 
the  whole  that  will  help  out  in  some  of 
our  troubles.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it 
will  do  away  with  the  fallacy  that  noth- 
ing but  Leghorns  are  good  for  eggs.  Now, 
if  we  could  only  educate  people  to  like 
brown  eggs  as  well  as  white,  the  large 
breeds  would  be  in  the  band-wagon,  all 
right.  But  that  will  come  in  time,  so 
we  are  not  worrying  about  it. 

Parcels  Post. — Parcels  post  interests 
everybody  in  country  towns,  and  cities, 
too,  for  here  is  a  medium  through  which 
all  can  be  helped.  Thousands  of  consum- 
ers buying  direct  from  the  farmer  and 
poultryman  will  mean  quicker  sales  for 
one  side  and  better,  more  wholesome  liv- 
ing on  the  other  side.  And  another  item 
that  may  interest  voters,  no  matter  what 
sex,  in  California  is  in  regard  to  the 
men  we  are  going  to  send  to  do,  or  not 
to  do,  the  people's  will. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  it  my  business 
to  write  to  our  Senators  and  Congress- 


SPECIAL  CHICK  FOOD 
is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  to  get  just  the  right 
ingredients  in  a  proper  mix- 
ture to  save  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  chicks.  It 
does  not  pay  to  experiment 
with  cheap  feeds  and  screen- 
nisgs.  COULSON'S  SPEC- 
IAL CHICK  FOOD  costs 
about  one  cent  for  four 
weeks'  feeding.  Write  for 
free  book  "Poultry  Feeding 
for  Profit"  and  the  name  ol 
our  nearest  dealer.       :  : 

COULSON  POULTRY  & 
STOCK   FOOD  CO. 
Petaluma,       :  California 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Aveane,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes. Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We.  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  In  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


J 


have  proven  "THE 
BEST  BY  TEST*' 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ABE  SOLO 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARAMEE 
that  Hi.  y  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
name  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FEN2* 
write  to 

BANK- 

MENDELSON 

COMPANY 

l»!»7  Monadnock  Bids. 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  piices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   L10 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.60 

The  Book  of  Wheat.  Dodllnger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  60 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaciaca. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


VACATION  1912 

A  Handbook  of 

SUMMER  RESORTS 

Along  the  Line  of  the 


This  book  tells  by  picture  and 
word  of  the  many  delightful  places 
in  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake' 
and  Humboldt  Counties  in  which  to 
spend  your  Vacation — Summer  Re- 
sorts, Camping  Sites,  Farms  and 
Town  Homes. 

Copies  of  Vacation  1912  may  be 
obtained  at  874  Market  St.  (Flood 
Building),  Sausalito  Ferry  Ticket 
Office,  or  on  application  to 

J.  J.  GEARY,  G.  P.  &  F.  A. 

808  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


A.  Good 


Way  Xo 


Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r1 
Chicago,  etc  <s  , 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So.  8pring 
Street. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  *«,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   911,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 
Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I!  W.  Hellman,  Jr.     Vice  President 
P.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  Li.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


FOR  SALE — DIXON  FARM 

160  acres  best  Dixon  Ridge  land  with 
$5000  worth  improvements;  4  miles  from 
Dixon.  Deep  rich  sediment,  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  climate. 

High-class  property  and  will  make  some 
up-to-date  farmer  an  ideal  home. 

Price  $200  per  acre. 

J.  R.  GRIN  STEAD,  2127  University  Ave., 
Berkeley. 


men  from  this  State  anent  a  parcels  post. 
Only  two  out  of  the  lot  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  answer  me.  These  two 
were  George  C.  Perkins  and  Julius  Kahn. 

Senator  Perkins  wrote:  "Dear  Miss 
Swaysgood — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  recent  date,  relative  to  the 
passage  of  the  parcels-post  bill,  and  would 
say  that  I  shall  give  the  matter  my 
favorable  consideration." 

Representative  Kahn  wrote:  "Dear 
Madam — The  letter  signed  by*  you  and 
three  others  relative  to  parcels  post  has 
been  received,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  the  matter  my  earnest  considera- 
tion." 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  these  gentlemen 
are  any  better  than  the  rest,  because  I 
don't  know;  but  I  do  know  that  they 
showed  more  courtesy  and  willingness  to 
do  the  will  of  their  constituents  than  the 
rest  who  probably  threw  my  letters  in 
the  waste-basket  without  even  glancing 
at  the  contents.  Straws  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  and  I,  for  one,  will  paste 
those  two  names  in  my  hat  for  future 
reference.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
voters  can  be  ignored  until  just  before 
election.  Men  and  women  are  both  catch- 
ing on  to  the  fellow  who  is  all  smiles 
and  "hail  fellow  well  met"  just  at  election 
time,  but  who  doesn't  know  them  at  any 
other. 

Dipping  Fowls. — Now,  to  return  to  the 
chickens:  Mrs.  W.  F.  S.,  of  Fresno,  asks 
for  a  recipe  for  dipping  fowls.  To  dip 
fowls  you  must  have  a  very  warm  day, 
or  a  warm  room  where  you  can  turn 
them  in  to  dry.  I  have  known  people  to 
use  tobacco  stems,  but  it  requires  good 
judgment  as  to  the  right  strength  to 
use.  The  dips  usually  sold  already  pre- 
pared are  safer,  in  my  opinion,  because 
they  give  directions  as  to  quantity.  Get 
a  can  of  "zenoleum"  or  "creolium" — 
either  is  good — and  have  the  water  a 
little  over  blood  heat  to  commence;  be 
very  careful  that  the  liquid  does  not  get 
in  the  fowl's  throat.  It  is  best  to  make 
the  hen  sit  down  and  with  a  sponge  wet 
the  back  and  head  thoroughly,  then  un- 
der the  wings  ttt*d  breast;  if  there  are 
nits,  don't  be  inMhurry  to  take  the  hen 
out,  but  let  the  dip  get  to  the  nits  and 
skin  on  the  abdomen.  If  the  water  is 
too  warm  it  will  be  dangerous,  as  some 
fowls  have  weak  hearts;  that  is  the  only 
danger,  providing  you  dry  them  quickly. 

If  there  are  no  directions  with  the  can, 
put  enough  in  to  make  the  water  quite 
milky  and  strong  smelling;  but  I  be- 
lieve written  or  printed  directions  come 
with  each  can.  These  two  dips  do  not 
stain  the  plumage  of  any  fowl,  while 
most  others  do,  and  a  hen  looks  miser- 
able after  being  dipped  in  a  nasty  dark- 
looking  fluid  and  then  likely  get  a  little 
dirt  as  well. 


FOOD  HABITS  OF  BIRDS  IN 
RELATION  TO  MAN. 


While  by  far  the  great  majority  of 
birds  are  of  decided  economic  value,  on 
the  other  hand  a  few  are  destructive 
throughout  the  year,  and  still  others  are 
injurious  at  certain  seasons.  These  are 
the  ones  concerning  which  more  definite 
knowledge  is  needed. 

The  study  of  the  food  habits  of  birds, 
carried  on  by  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  determining 
those  birds  which  are  useful  and  those 
which  are  harmful.  To  be  of  greatest 
value,  however,  this  work  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  special  work  in  the  different 
States,  and  this  is  what  is  now  being 
done  in  California.  In  January  of  last 
year,  H.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  carry  on 
this  special  work.  Careful  study  will  be 
made,  during  two  years,  of  the  food  hab- 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  .Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our* 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


its  of  certain  birds  which  are  now  on  the 
protected  list,  but  whose  economic  value 
has  been  questioned  in  certain  sections 
of  the  State.  The  birds  which  will  re- 
ceive special  study  are  the  meadow-lark, 
blackbird  and  robin,  while  the  horned 
lark,  roadrunner  and  mourning-dove  will 
also  receive  some  attention.  This  investi- 
gation will  be  carried  on  in  a  thorough 
manner,  by  stomach  analysis  of  birds 
taken  throughout  the  year,  by  careful 
field  study,  and  by  consultation  with 
farmers,  so  that  the  results  should  mean 
much  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  harm  done  by  birds  can  usually 
be  traced  to  one  of  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  to  an  overabundance  of  some 
particular  species  of  bird  in  a  certain 
locality;  (2)  to  the  establishment  of 
artificial  conditions,  as  results  when  waste 
lands  are  placed  under  cultivation,  thus 
removing  the  natural  food  supply  of 
birds,  when  they  turn  to  the  new  supply 
furnished  by  man;  (3)  to  a  failure  of  the 
natural  food  supply  of  the  birds,  when 
they  feed  largely  on  food  not  taken  to 
any  great  extent  under  normal  condi- 
tions; (4)  to  the  location  of  crops  in 
relation  to  the  nesting  sites  of  birds,  as 
shown  in  the  damage  done  by  red- 
winged  blackbirds  in  grain  fields  located 
near  marshy  lands,  where  these  birds 
nest. 

In  a  State  like  California  where  nat- 
ural conditions  are  continually  changing, 
as  immense  tracts  of  land  are  being 
opened  up  for  cultivation,  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  agriculturists  have  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  relation  which 
birds  bear  to  both  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture in  the  State.  In  the  series  of 
articles  which  are  to  follow  this  one,  it 
will  be  the  purpose  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  bird  life  of  Cali- 
fornia is  of  value  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  orchard. 

California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 


If  a  cow  or  other  animal  is  losing  the 
hair  in  spots,  the  application  of  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  or  lard  and  sulphur  to  the 
bare  places  will  help  to  overcome  the 
trouble.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  wash 
the  spots  clean  and  the  skin  surrounding 
them  with  a  dilute  solution  of  some  coal- 
tar  dip.  Several  applications  of  the  lat- 
ter should  be  made,  until  the  skin  ap- 
pears healthy. 


The  Fresno  Seraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job. 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co., 
Chico,  Cal. 


POSITION  WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  on  fruit  farm  for 
two  months,  by  boy  15  years  old.  Ad- 
dress E.  K.,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  acres  on  boulevard, 
northeast  Sacramento;  growing  crop  pays 
for  land  and  improvements;  nursery  30,000 
almonds,  black  walnuts,  Eastern  olives, 
peaches,  grapes,  berries;  complete  house 
and  barn  fixtures.  Inquire  B.  LEONHART, 
Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
HO.,  320  Main  St.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  service  Jersey 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  from  prize-winners 
and  big  producers.  Unregistered  Jersey 
bull  calves  at  $25  each,  from  registered 
sires  and  choice  Jersey  cows;  dairymen's 
opportunity. 

70  acres  choicest  Mokelunme  river  bot- 
tom land,  will  produce  5  crops  alfalfa 
without  irrigation;  improvements,  2  large 
stock  barns,  house,  skimming  station, 
sheds,  Bartlett  pear  orchard. 

Gaited,  saddle,  driving  and  business 
horses. 

A  licensed  imported  German  coach  stal- 
lion. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Kentucky  saddle  stallion; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever 
brought  to  the  coast;  sired  by  the  famous 
Rex  Rose;  horse  has  7  gaits  and  is  "high 
schooled";  very  showy,  but  most  tractable, 
and  considered  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 
Can  be  seen  at  Dexter  Prince  Stables, 
Baker  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — CAPRI  FIGS;  prolific  crop 
for  fertilizing  Calimyrna  figs.  Put  in  your 
order  now.  $1.00  a  hundred.  Address  W. 
C.  COOK.  Ohiyest  Ranch,  Clovis.  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXCHANGE — 20-acre  fruit  ranch  for 
well-boring  machinery  and  cash;  value 
$5000.    EARL  SMITH,  Brooks,  Cal. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

FOR  SALE— 7  H.P.  Western  Gasoline 
Engine;  good  condition;  complete  equip- 
ment; stationary  type;  friction  clutch. 
Address  Box  547,  Martinez,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.  Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 

Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  «&  STAUFFER 
Office!    «24   California    St.,   Saa  Francisco 
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Commonplace  Lives. 


"A  commonplace  life,"  we  say  and  we 
sigh, 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say? 
The  commonplace  sun  in  the  common- 
place sky 
Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace 
things, 

And  the  flower  that  blooms,  and  the  bird 

that  sings, 
But  dark  were  the  world,  and  sad  our  lot, 
If  the  flowers  should  fall  and  the  sun 

shine  not— 
And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul, 
Out   of   commonplace   lives   makes  his 

beautiful  whole. 

— Susan  Coojige. 


A  Little  Advice  On  the  Art  of 
Keeping  Cool. 


"I  don't  see,"  Bettina  said  the  other 
day,  "how  Penelope  always  manages  to 
look  so  cool.  I  get  red  faced  and  dis- 
heveled, my  temper  flares  up  because  I 
know  I  look  like  a  fright,  and  then  there 
is  everything  to  pay." 

"The  secret  of  it  all,"  I  told  her,  "is  in 
that  very  fact.  Penelope  does  not  allow 
herself  to  get  flustered  or  worried  or  up- 
set on  liot  days;  she  eliminates  many  of 
the  things  which  seem  imperative  to  you 
and  to  the  other  girls,  and  the  result  is 
that  she  is  charmingly  fresh  when  the  sun 
is  torrid." 

"Didn't  you  say  once  that  Penelope 
rhymed  with  prunes  and  prisms?"  Bet- 
tina asked  wickedly.  "Perhaps  if  I  were 
as  old  maidish  as  Penelope  " 

"Don't  be  spiteful."  I  warned.  "Just 
because  Penelope  manages  to  be  irre- 
proachable in  this  weather  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  say  things  about  her." 

Bettina  looked  repentant.  "I  am  going 
to  ask  her  how  she  does  it,"  she  said,  and 
she  came  back  to  me  a  few  days  later 
with  the  result  of  the  interview. 

It  seems  that  Penelope,  methodical  in 
all  things,  has  a  summer  schedule  for 
living  which  is  entirely  different  from  her 
winter  schedule.  She  gets  up  earlier  in 
the  morning,  so  that  things  may  be  done 
in  a  leisurely  fashion,  and  that  she  may 
have  time  to  dress  without  hurrying  to 
bathe  and  to  plan  the  day's  work.  After 
her  bath  she  slips  on  a  cool  morning 
dress,  reads  a  paper  on  the  porch  and 
goes  into  breakfast  ready  for  the  per- 
fectly planned  meal,  which  comprises  a 
cold  cereal,  berries,  toast  and  eggs,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee.  As  Penelope  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  maid 
to  do  the  heavy  work,  she  has  only  her 
own  room  to  keep  in  order,  and,  having 
aired  it  before  breakfast,  she  is  ready 
to  make  it  neat  and  fresli  during  the 
morning  hours.  She  sews  quietly  with 
her  mother  on  the  porch  or  in  the  big 
living-room,  then,  if  she  has  an  engage- 
ment to  keep,  she  dresses,  giving  herself 
at  least  two  hours,  so  that  after  she  is 
gowned  she  can  cool  off  before  starting 
out.  One  item  of  Penelope's  schedule,  I 
think,  is  especially  worthy  of  emphasis. 
Before  she  begins  to  dress  she  lays  out 
everything  she  is  going  to  wear  on  the 
bed.  "The  way  I  used  to  do,"  she  ex- 
plained, "I  found  that  after  my  hair  was 
curled  and  combed  and  my  crisp,  thin 
gown  donned  there  would  be  a  hunt  for 
gloves,  for  parasol,  or  some  other  article 
from  which  I  would  emerge  hot  and  cross. 
Now,  in  my  kimono  I  think  out  the  de- 
tails of  my  costume  and  everything  from 
my  handkerchief  to  my  hat  is  in  place. 
I  always  polish  my  shoes,  or  whiten  them, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  morning,  and 
laces  and  ribbons,  belts  and  ties  are  all 
in  perfect  condition  so  that  they  do  not 


need  the  hasty  stitches  at  the  last  mo- 
ment which  try  one's  temper." 

A  mother  and  daughter  who  are  excel- 
lent comrades  state  that  the  greatest  test 
of  their  love  for  each  other  is  to  get 
ready  for  church  on  a  hot  Sunday  morn- 
ing without  saying  disagreeable  things. 
"Mother  always  buttons  my  gown  in  the 
back,  and  I  button  hers;  there  are  veils 
to  be  adjusted,  and  all  the  little  details, 
which,  when  one  is  perspiring  and  hu- 
mid, almost  drives  one  frantic,"  the 
daughter  explained.  "At  such  a  time, 
with  two  people  using  one  mirror,  or  two 
people  hunting  for  some  misplaced  arti- 
cle, a  quarrel  is  imminent.  I  think  our 
sense  of  humor  usually  saves  us.  As  long 
as  we  can  laugh  over  things  we  are  all 
right,  but  at  times  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult." 

Of  course,  in  many  households,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  children,  it  is  hard 
to  simplify  matters  in  summer  time,  but 
even  there  a  girl  may  be  a  help  to  her 
mother  if  she  will  see  that  all  the  little 
stockings  are  mended,  all  the  buttons  on 
and  all  he  little  garments  neatly  folded 
and  in  place  before  the  dressing  begins. 
Exertion  is  the  thing  that  pumps  up  the 
blood,  and  if  an  act  can  be  performed 
slowly  there  is  much  less  heat. 

It  is  extremely  foolish  in  our  climate 
to  play  games  like  tennis  in  the  middle 
of  a  hot  day.  Discretion  must  be  used 
or  sunstroke  will  result,  sometimes  with 
fatal  consequences.  No  girl  should  be 
tempted  from  her  resolve  to  be  cool  look- 
ing by  the  desire  to  keep  up  with  a  man 
in  sports.  Men,  as  a  rule,  have  less  deli- 
cate organizations,  and  being  more  used 
to  exercise,  can  stand  things  which  no 
woman  has  a  right  to  attempt.  Then,  too, 
their  reputation  for  good  looks  is  not  at 
stake,  as  is  a  woman's. 

Bettina  will  try  to  take  things  easier 
this  summer,  and  she  will,  I  hope,  attain 
the  desired  effect.  I  have  thought  that 
Penelope's  schedule  may  be  carried  out 
by  other  girls  who  read  this  article,  and 
that  it  may  help  them  to  achieve  what 
sometimes  seems  the  impossible  in  hot 
weather. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Easy  To  Gain  Beauty. 

The  chief  necessity  of  success  in  a 
cure  of  ugliness  is  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  early.  There  is  scarcely  an  ugly 
feature  which  cannot  be  improved  if 
taken  in  time.  Beauty  of  the  skin  and 
hair  are  well  known  to  depend  largely 
upon  care.  The  color,  texture  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  skin  depend  in  such  a  large 
measure  upon  keeping  it  clean  and  keep- 
ing it  fed  with  cold  cream  and  massage, 
that  even  a  person  in  bad  health  need 
not  have  a  bad  skin.  The  great  hair  spe- 
cialists now  advocate  similar  measures 
with  the  hair.  There  has  been  a  preju- 
dice against  washing  the  hair,  but  a  clean 
scalp,  like  a  clean  skin,  is  a  guarantee 
of  good  conditions.  The  greatest  hair 
specialists  in  Paris  have  saved  many  men 
from  baldness  by  having  them  wash  their 
hair  every  night  for  some  years  with 
sulphur  soap,  thus,  for  at  least  eight  or 
nine  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  keep- 
ing the  scalp  quite  free  from  the  deposit 
of  oil. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  how  much  the 
contour  of  the  face  is  determined  by 
physical  conditions.  We  often  see  an 
otherwise  handsome  face  spoiled  by  a 
bulging,  protuberant  forehead.  This  mal- 
formation is  only  one  evidence  of  en- 
largement of  bones  throughout  the  body 
caused  by  an  anemic  condition  known 
as  rickets.  A  generous  diet  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  particularly  the  latter,  In 
early  childhood,  would  have  prevented  a 
condition  for  which,  once  established, 
there  is,  in  this  case,  no  help. 

Protruding  ears  are  open  to  persuasion. 
They  are  now  being  operated  on  by  some 


Beaver 

n^L  BEAVER 

Board 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

m:\vrcit  noAHD  is  made  of  se- 
lected woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form 
and  pressed  Into  panels  of  convenient 
sizes,  with  beautiful  pebbled  surface 
— costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster — 
looks  better — lasts  longer.  Measure 
^Airnn^rvlnn  °m°ther  0<ld  P]aces  and  we  will  tell  you  just  how  much 
tersT  BOARD  will  be  needed  to  turn  them  Into  beautiful,  habitable  quar- 

Send  NOW  for  free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  S  THURSTON  CO.,  Rlallo  Bldq.,  San  Francisco 


GAS  ON  THE  FARM 


A  Cooking  and  Lighting 
Service  Unexcelled 


.;  R  THE  CLIMAX 


The  CLIMAX  GsM  Machine  pro- 
vider you  with  nn  adequate  mip- 
plj  of  KH"  for  cooklnc.  lighting 
and  heating;  oae  it  In  your  in- 
cubator; in  fact  for  nil  purpose* 
whore  p:a»  cnn  be  UMcd, 

Simple,  Safe  nu«l  Economical. 


<  HE  \  I'l.H      III  \  N     I  I  I A      1.  \». 


Write  for  catalog  A. 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400sTZV£™u£S*u 


"i  |  ™Gr°^; 

P  10 NEER  Carpet CleanwgC.1 


:||4l 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  CnrpetH  a  Specially 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2oO«  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


doctors.  A  small  wedge-shaped  piece  is 
cut  from  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  ear 
close  to  the  head.  The  two  edges  of  the 
cut  are  then  drawn  together  with  a  few 
stitches,  the  ears  are  bandaged  close 
against  the  head  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
until  the  cut  is  completely  healed,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  patient  has 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  himself  with  as 
neat  a  pair  of  close-setting  shell  like  ears 
as  ever  decorated  a  human  head. — The 
Delineator. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REOUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Useful  Hints. 


Mahogany  or  any  other  colored  wood 
may  be  darkened  by  polishing  with  cold 
drawn  linseed  oil. 

To  quickly  cloud  the  windows  in  a  bath 
room,  etc.,  apply  with  a  brush  a  solution 
of  epsom  salts  mixed  with  vinegar.  This 
gives  a  capital  frosted  appearance,  and 
becomes  permanent  if  white  varnished 
over. 

When  two  glass  tumblers  or  dishes  stick 
together  so  that  there  is  danger  of  break 
ing  in  getting  them  apart,  put  cold  water 
in  the  inner  one  and  hold  the  outer  one 
in  warm  water,  and  they  will  separate 
at  once. 

Milk  will  clean  piano  keys  satisfacto- 
rily. It  will  take  out  ink  spots  of  long 
standing.  Used  in  starch  it  will  give  a 
satisfactory  gloss.  It  will  remove  dis 
colorations  from  gilt  mirror  and  picture 
frames.  Used  with  bluing  for  lace  cur- 
tains it  will  make  them  look  like  new. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


Too  Much  for  Elizabeth. 


Little  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  were 
having  luncheon  together,  and  the  mother, 
who  always  tried  to  impress  facts  upon 
her  young  daughter,  said: 

"These  little  sardines,  Elizabeth,  are 
sometimes  eaten  by  larger  fish." 

Elizabeth  gazed  at  the  sardines  in  won- 
der, and  then  asked: 

"But,  mother,  how  do  the  large  fish 
get  the  cans  open?" 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman'*  College  on  I'nciflc  Cnant. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  requeot,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  A  CO., 
011-910   Crocker   Building.   San  Frniicinco 
Established  1860. 
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The  Sabbath  For  Man. 


Not  for  his  abuse,  but  for  his  use;  not 
that  he  may  make  it  the  occasion  for 
wicked  revelry  and  self-indulgence,  but 
that  he  may  therein  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  himself,  his  fellows,  and  the 
things  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  is,  first 
of  all,  a  rest  day,  and  he  has  not  used  it 
wisely  who  is  not  better  fitted  for  the 
duties  before  him  by  virtue  of  the  recu- 
peration obtained  by  the  rest  of  the  rest 
day. 

He  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  crowned  his  creative  work  by  the 
creation  of  man,  saw  fit  to  provide  for 
the  renewal  of  impaired  energies,  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  comfort.  He  illus- 
trated his  idea  by  proclaiming  his  own 
rest,  after  the  six  creative  days.  If  it  was 
expedient  for  Omnipotence  to  rest,  it  was 
much  more  expedient  for  his  creatures  to 
rest. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  therefore  he  may 
use  it  as  seems  good  to  himself.  It  be- 
comes him  to  ask  the  Author  and  Giver 
of  the  day  how  he  shall  use  it,  and  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  revealed  will  of 
his  Creator. 


If  the  Proper  Colors  Were  Worn. 

Faded  blondes  who  always  seem  to 
love  pale  blue  would  be  encourgaed  to 
introduce  touches  of  rose  and  poppy  red 
into  their  costumes. 

The  woman  with  the  skin  like  a  ca- 
melia  and  warm  brown  hair  would  be 
decked  in  warm  mauve  and  browns. 

The  red-headed  girl  would  wear  bronze 
and  green,  black  and  white  and  all  shades 
of  gray. 

The  sallow  woman  would  eschew  tan 
and  the  ghostly  person  with  dead  black 
hair  and  a  parchment  complexion  would 
boycott  bright  greens. 

Some  women  stick  stubbornly  to  the 
colors  they  like,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  becoming.  One  woman 
whose  hair,  eyes  and  skin  are  three  dif- 
ferent shades  of  gray,  always  wears  gray. 
The  effect  is  unearthly,  but  not  beautiful. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  her  eyes  were  brigh 
er  than  they  are  today,  and  her  cheeks 
were  rosy,  her  gray  bonnet  and  gown 
made  a  charming  setting  for  her  silvery 
hair  and  darker  complexion.  Today  she 
needs  purple  and  deep,  warm  reds  to 
warm  her  up. 


For  the  Headache  Sufferer. 


The  woman  who  is  subject  to  headaches 
will  often  find  relief  from  a  few  simple 
exercises. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  is  swinging 
the  head  in  a  gentle  circular  motion  ior 
eight  or  ten  times.  Move  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other  to  avoid  dizziness. 
Exaggerate  the  motion  slightly  at  first, 
dropping  the  head  as  far  forward,  to  back 
and  sides  as  it  can  comfortably  go. 

Should  these  neck  motions  prove  too 
severe,  try  swinging  the  arms  in  a  cir- 
cle. This  can  be  done  by  dropping  the 
arms  close  to  the  sides,  then  bringing 
them  out  in  front  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
up  over  the  head  to  their  full  height  and 
straight  back  from  the  shoulders  until 
they  fall  naturally  to  the  sides  again. 

Just  at  first  this  motion  will  seem  some- 
what jerky,  but  if  done  slowly  and  regu- 
larly it  will  soon  draw  the  blood  from 
the  head  and  thus  relieve  the  ache. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  sick  headache  ex 
ercising  the  abdominal  muscles  often 
gives  relief. 


Linoleum  and  Oil  Cloth. 


Linoleum  is  made  with  a  mixture  of 
powdered  cork,  linseed  oil,  resin  and  a 
pigment  pressed  on  burlap  between  heal- 


ed rollers.  The  patterns  are  painted  on  it 
and  it  is  then  varnished. 

Oil  cloth  is  made  by  applying  several 
layers  of  coarse  paint  to  burlap  or  coarse 
canvas,  finishing  with  finer  paint,  then 
painting  on  the  pattern  and  finally  var- 
nishing. It  can  easily  be  seen  that  these 
cloths,  finished  as  they  are  with  varnish 
and  paint,  should  not  be  washed  with 
strong  soaps  or  alkalis,  and  that  a  careful 
oiling  now  and  then  will  surely  be  1  ene- 
ficial. 

Oil  cloth  may  be  kept  bright  for  years 
if  properly  varnished  each  season. 

The  oil  cloths  should  never  be  scrubbed 
with  a  brush,  but  after  being  first  swept 
should  be  cleansed  with  a  large  soft  cloth 
and  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  little  borax;  dip  a  flannel 
cloth  in  milk  and  with  this  wipe  the  oil 
cloth. 

Linoleum  may  be  brightened  with  a 
little  glue  water.  Melt  a  little  ordinary 
glue  in  water,  apply  it  with  a  flannel 
cloth.  The  linoleum  should  be  clean  and 
dry  before  rubbing  it  with  the  glue  water. 


They  had  been  engaged;  but  they  had 
quarreled  and  were  too  proud  to  make  up. 
He  called,  after  a  few  days,  at  her  home 
to  see  her  father — on  business,  of  course. 
She  answered  the  door-bell.  Said  he: 
"Ah!  Miss  Jepkin,  I  believe.  Is  your 
father  in?"  "No,  sir,"  she  replied.  "Do 
you  wish  to  see  him  personally?"  "I  do," 
was  his  response,  feeling  that  she  was 
yielding,  and  he  tinned  proudly  to  go 
away.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  he  reached  the  lowest  step, 
"but  who  shall  I  say  called?" 


WATER  PAGEANT  AND  CARNI- 
VAL AT  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  elab- 
orate water  pageant  and  carnival  ever  at- 
tempted on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
planned  by  Mr.  Fred  Swanton,  for  the 
summer  resort  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  com- 
mencing Saturday,  July  20th,  and  ending 
in  a  blaze  of  fireworks  on  Sunday,  July 
28th.  Ever  since  the  Casino  at  Santa 
Cruz  closed  last  fall,  Swanton  has  been 
at  work  on  his  idea,  with  the  result  that 
all  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
a  truly  remarkable  nine-day  festival  at 
the  popular  watering  place. 

Among  the  hundred  features  which  have 
been  prepared  in  order  that  the  water 
pageant  may  go  down  in  history  as  a  re- 
markable success,  are  the  following:  A 
yacht  regatta  to  which  all  of  the  yacht 
clubs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  in- 
vited and  which  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of 
San  Francisco;  a  series  of  motor-boat 
races  on  San  Lorenzo  river,  along  which 
reviewing  stations  garlanded  with  flowers 
and  flags  are  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion; parades  of  decorated  floats,  corre- 
sponding to  those  used  in  New  Orleans 
at  Mardi  Gras  time;  shell  and  small  boat 
races;  swimming  contests  and  nightly  dis- 
plays of  fireworks  and  flambeaus. 

The  presence,  during  the  festivities,  of 
several  of  the  largest  and  finest  vessels 
in  the  Pacific  Squadron  has  been  assured. 
In  addition  there  will  be  the  usual  oppor- 
tunities for  unsurpassed  surf  bathing; 
dancing  every  evening  in  the  Casino;  side 
trips  to  the  Big  Trees  and  through  the 
wonderful  canyon  connecting  Santa  Cruz 
with  the  Big  Basin  country,  and  other 
features. 

The  large  and  beautiful  Hotel  Casa 
del  Rey,  recently  completed  at  an  expend-' 
iture  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
and  energy,  is  arranging  to  take  care  of 
part  of  the  immense  crowd  which  prom- 
ises to  assemble  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
nine  days  of  the  water  pageant.  The 
management  of  the  big  hostelry  has  as- 
sured the  public  that  there  will  be  no 
advance  over  their  regular  rates,  which 
are  unusually  moderate  considering  the 
fact  that  every  room  in  the  immense 
building  is  an  outside  room  and  is  flooded 
with  daily  sunshine.  The  Casa  del  Rey 
will  accept  advanced  reservations  from 
this  date  until  the  opening  of  the  car- 
nival. In  addition  to  the  accommodations 
offered  by  this  Hotel,  the  Tent  City  at 
Santa  Cruz  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and 
there  are  many  other,  though  smaller, 
hotels  and  boarding  places  which  afford 
comfortable  lodging  for  a  vast  host. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  which 


AGAIN— We  Say  To  Every  Man  Who 
Wants  The  Best  At  The  Least 
Cost— INSIST  ON 


PO 


ONA 


GATES  AND  VALVES 


FOR  CEMENT- PIPE 
IRRIGATION 


Wise  contractors  use  our  gates 
and  valves  because  they  are  the 
most  economical,  easiest  to  in- 
stall and  operate,  and  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  user. 
If  your  contractor  won't  supply 
you  with  Pomona  Gates  and 
valves — write  or  call  on  us  direct. 


This  is  the 

POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 

— the   best   and  most 
practical   gate  on  the 
market* 

Simple  in  construc- 
tion. 

Cheap  in  price. 

As  durable  as  solid 
iron. 

Has  no  rubber  or 
wooden  facing  to  rot 
or  wear  out. 


Locks  absolutely  water  tight 
when  closed,  and  can  be  easily, 
quickly  and  perfectly  regulated 
with  one  hand.  A  vital  necessity 
where  water  is  delivered  through 
one  service  pipe  to  different 
levels. 


We  do 
foundry  work 
of  all  kinds 

Repairs  for 
pumps,  valves 
and  gales 

Strucfural  iron 
work 


I 


Write  Today  for  Valve  Catalogue  *'P' 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  Irrigation, 
Water  Tables,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address  upon  request. 


Pomona  Mfg'.  Co. 
POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

MMvERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMP. 


maintains  a  fast  and  superior  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
tributary  points  to  Santa  Cruz,  is  arrang- 
ing to  make  especially  low  rates  to  the 
Surf  City  and  return,  for  the  period  com- 
mencing July  20th  and  ending  July  28th. 


Another  Big  Land  Deal  in  Glenn. 


A  London  syndicate  is  said  to  have 
financed  a  half-million-dollar  land  deal  in 
Glenn  county,  by  which  10,000  acres  lying 
west  of  Willows  and  known  as  the  Jeff 
Garnett  ranch  have  been  transferred  to 
J.  M.  Morris,  the  negotiations  having 
been  conducted  by  H.  de  Castleberg  of 
London  and  a  local  firm  of  real  estate 
dealers.  The  vast  developments  now  in 
progress  in  this  section  made  it  evident 
that  this  large  tract  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue as  a  sheep  range  with  the  demand 
for  fruit  land  increasing  daily,  and  it 
is  rumored  that  this  deal  will  eventually 
run  the  Mills-Kuhn  citrus  project,  re- 
cently announced,  a  close  second. 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  In  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 


SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 


STOCKTON,  CAL 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Main  919,  Home  2620 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  19,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Holders  both  here  and  in  the  North 
show  continued  anxiety  to  reduce  their 
stocks,  while  buyers  are  taking  little  in- 
terest. Prices  are  still  declining,  quota- 
tions for  all  grades  being  about  5c  lower. 
Some  Northern  handlers  look  for  an  east- 
ward shipping  movement  when  the  new 
crop  is  harvested. 

California  Club   $1.65  ©1.70 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1-65  ©1.70 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    175  ©1.80 

BARLEY. 

The  spot  market  is  very  unsettled,  ow- 
ing to  divergence  of  views  as  to  crop 
conditions.  Offerings  of  new  barley  are 
increasing,  but  there  is  no  very  large 
movement  as  yet,  and  the  tendency  of 
values  seems  to  be  downward. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.60  @1.65 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  is  practically  no  spot  oats  offered 
at  present,  but  the  demand  also  is  very 
slow,  and  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  had  except  white 
oats. 

Red  Feed    Nominal 

Qrf>v    Nominal 

White'..   1-95  @2.00 

Rlack   Nominal 

CORN. 

California  corn  remains  nominal,  and 
Eastern  yellow  is  dull,  with  little  on 
hand.    Prices  are  considerably  lower. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  ©1.92% 

Eastern  White   Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  practically  no  trading  at  the 
moment,  and  values  are  nominal  at  the 
old  quotations. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.70 

BEANS. 

The  only  feature  of  special  interest  this 
week  is  the  increasing  firmness  of  pink 
beans,  which  have  been  neglected  and 
weak  for  some  time.  This  description  is 
comparatively  cheap,  and  buyers  are  now 
taking  more  interest,  the  movement  in 
the  past  week  having  brought  about  a 
slight  advance.  White  beans  remain  firm, 
with  a  steady  demand  for  shipment,  and 
small  whites  are  a  little  higher.  Bayos 
and  limas  are  weak,  the  latter  being  about 
10c  lower,  but  the  remaining  supplies  are 
gradually  moving  off  and  a  good  clean-up 
is  expected.  The  new  selling  plan  of 
the  Association  is  about  completed,  and 
It  is  announced  that  the  first  pool  will 
close  August  1st.  Other  varieties  of 
beans  are  steady  at  former  quotations, 
with  a  moderate  demand  for  all  lines. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.35  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.G5 

Cranberry  Beans    4.35  ©4.50 

Garvanzos    3.00  (6)3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.90  ©3.25 

Small  Whites    4.50 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Limas    4.50  ©5.65 

Pea    410  ©4.25 

Pink    3.10  ©3.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  ©4.85 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  all  lines  is  confined  to  nar- 
row limits,  with  no  movement  except  in 
a  small  jobbing  way,  and  values  are  little 
more  than  nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  c 

Hemp    '        3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  though  the  con- 
dition of  the  grain  market  and  lack  of 
shipping  demand  would  indicate  a  decline 
in  prospect. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  ©6.20 

Rakers'  Extras    4.90  ©5.70 

Superfine    4.70  ©4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

hay.  • 
Neither  offerings  nor  demand  in  the 
local  market  show  any  material  in- 
crease. Good  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  harvest,  however,  and  consider 
able  new  hay  will  be  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  city  very  soon.  In  anticipation  of 
larger  supplies,  prices  on  some  of  the 
finer  grades  have  been  reduced,  and  con- 
sumers are  slow  to  buy  at  present  quota- 
tions. Dealers  operating  in  the  country 
are  buying  some  hay  at  the  prices  asked, 
but  there  is  less  activity  than  usual  at 
this  season,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  market 
does  not  warrant  speculative  buying. 
Dealers  believe  that  an  open  winter  would 
bring  much  lower  prices,  and  with  this 
risk  are  unwilling  to  load  up  heavily. 
Country  prices  in  some  places  are  the 
highest  in  years.  Loose  alfalfa  around 
Hanford  is  selling  at  $11,  delivered,  and 
grain  hay  at  $11  to  $13.  The  following 
prices  are  for  old  hay,  the  local  market 
for  new  hay  being  still  unsettled. 

Choice  Wheat   J . .  .  $19.00(5)21.00 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00(5)21.50 

Good   Wheat  Hay   16.50©18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00(6)16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00©  19.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00@19.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@14.00 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  75r 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Alfalfa  meal,  rolled  barley,  and  oats 
are  all  lower,  other  lines  being  steady  on 
a  rather  quiet  market. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50(5)45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.00@2S.00 

Cracked  Corn    45.00@47.50 

Middlings    36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    34.00@35.00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00@40.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  outside  demand  for  onions  is  not 
enough  to  keep  a  surplus  from  accumu- 
lating in  the  local  market,  and  there  is 
considerable  pressure  to  sell,  both  yellow 
and  red  onions  being  lower.  Green  onions 
are  also  easy.  Miscellaneous  garden 
truck  of  most  descriptions  is  plentiful, 
but  there  is  a  good  demand  and  some 
lines  bring  better  prices  than  last  week. 
Mexican  and  southern  California  toma- 
toes stand  as  before,  but  some  Merced 
stock  is  considerably  cheaper,  while  cu 
cumbers  are  higher  than  last  week.  The 
cannery  demand  for  asparagus  still  keeps 
up  fairly  well,  though  some  canners  are 
completing  their  run  in  this  line.  Prices, 
however,  are  considerably  higher,  though 
arrivals  from  down  the  coast  have  been 
heavy.  Summer  squash  is  cheaper,  with 
abundant  supplies,  and  ordinary  lots  of 
green  corn  are  slow  to  clean  up.  Con- 
siderable fine  corn  from  Alameda  county 
is  sold  at  high  prices,  but  arrivals  from 
more  distant  points  are  inclined  to  drag. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  sack    60@  75c 

Red,  sack   65@  75c 

Green,  box    50c@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   90@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75@  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40©  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40©  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   6@  10c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00©  1.25 

Asparagus,  box    1.00@  1.50 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.00®  1.75 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   1.00 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   15(5)  50c 

Eggplant,  lb   7©  8c 

POTATOES. 
Some  old  Oregon  stock  is  still  on  the 
market,  and  is  held  at  full  values.  There 
is  a  heavy  accmulation  of  new  potatoes 
in  this  market,  and  as  many  dealers  are 
trying  to  clean  up.  prices  show  another 
drop.  The  outlook  is  for  easy  prices 
throughout  the  season,  as  the  acreage  in 
the  northern  Coast  States  has  been  in- 
creased, and  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  30%  larger  than  last  year. 

Oregon,  ctl.  (old)   $  1.25(5)  1.50 

River  Whites  (new)   1.00@  1.50 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  both  local  and  Eastern 
stock  have  been  very  large  for  the  past 


few  days,  and  the  market  is  overloaded 
and  weak,  though  a  good  demand  is  noted 
for  some  lines,  especially  for  good  young 
stock.  Hens  are  especially  weak,  but 
everything  is  plentiful  and  prices  are 
lower  than  for  some  time  past. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   18  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   17  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18  C 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   11    @12  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   10  c 

Young  Roosters    21  C 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00 @  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Storage  operators  are  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  market  down,  as  the  amount 
stored  this  season  has  been  limited,  but 
an  increasing  demand  for  shipment  has 
brought  higher  prices.  Extras  were  quot- 
ed as  high  as  30c,  but  this  figure  could 
not  be  held. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...26%  26%  27     27     27  27% 
Firsts   25%  26     26     26     26%  26% 

EGGS. 

Prices  show  practically  no  change,  ar- 
rivals being  about  equal  to  current  re- 
quirements. The  production  has  fallen 
off,  but  it  is  believed  that  outside,  stor- 
age operations  are  less  active  than  for 
some  time  past. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...21     21      21      21     21  21 

Firsts   18     18     18     18     18  18 

Seconds  ...15     15     15     15     15-  15 
Selected 

Pullets.". 17     17     17     17      17  17 
CHEESE. 

Monterey  cheese  is  a  little  stronger,  and 
other  grades  are  firm  at  last  week's 
prices. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...  13M>c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@16  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Figs  are  now  beginning  to  arrive  from 
several  districts,  and  sell  at  a  wide  range 
of  $1  to  $2  per  box.  Mexican  watermelons 
are  still  in  the  market,  but  find  little 
sale,  and  prices  are  lower.  Cantaloupes, 
also,  are  much  lower,  with  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  arrivals  from  the  Imperial  val- 
ley district.  Offerings  of  most  berries 
are  larger,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
strawberries  are  of  poor  appearance,  find- 
ing little  demand.  Gooseberries  and 
currants  are  fairly  firm,  but  other  lines 
are  lower.  There  is  not  much  movement 
of  either  old  or  new  apples.  Cherries  are 
moving  more  freely  than  any  other  line, 
as  arrivals  are  large  and  the  canners  are 
taking  up  whatever  is  left  from  regular 
trade  requirements.  There  is  a  rather 
wide  range  of  prices,  fancy  packed  blacks 
being  stronger  than  anything  else,  with 
light  offerings  of  strictly  fine  fruit.  Royal 
Anns  bring  top  prices  for  bulk  stock. 
Apricots  and  peaches  are  arriving  freely 
in  a  variety  of  packages,  and  apricots  are 
rather  slow  to  clean  up  even  at  low 
prices.  Peaches,  also,  are  considerably 
lower,  while  attractive  lots  of  plums 
bring  good  prices. 

Watermelons,  lb   3@  4c 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  $  1.75@  2.25 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    7.00@  9.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   3.50@  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    15.00@18.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   6@  10c 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00@  5.00 

Blackberries,  crate    1.50 

Currants,  chest    6.00@  8.00 

Apples,  box    50c(5)  1.25 

Cherries,  drawer    65@  90c 

do    bulk,  per  lb   2@  7c 

Apricots,  crate    75c@  1.25 

Peaches,  crate    2.00(5>  2.25 

Plums,  crate    75c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  shows  compara- 
tively litle  feature  for  this  time  of  year, 
and  no  change  is  noted  in  price  for  either 
spot  or  future  goods.  Spot  offerings  are 
steadily  moving  out  of  packers'  hands, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  clean  up 
the  few  apricots  left  in  Orange  county, 
but  there  is  not  much  demand  at  prices 
satisfactory  to  the  holders.  Aside  from 
this,  the  only  large  stock  remaining  con- 
sists  of    raisins.     Packers   have  their 


buyers  in  the  country  picking  up  many 
contracts  at  appearing  quotations  for  new 
crop  goods,  though  in  some  quarters 
growers  are  not  anxious  to  sell.  Little 
interest,  however,  is  taken  in  future  rais- 
ins at  the  moment.  Peaches  are  rather 
unsettled.  Prunes  show  more  strength 
than  anything  else,  as  there  has  been 
considerable  business  from  Europe  and 
the  statistical  position  of  the  world  mar- 
ket is  strong.  Santa  Clara  growers  esti- 
mate their  crop  at  90%  of  last  year,  and 
are  disposed  to  hold  out  for  5c,  though 
4%c  is  the  best  offer  at  present.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Reports  coming  by  wire  reflect  a  de- 
cidedly firmer  feeling  among  California 
packers  of  prunes  due  to  an  active  de- 
mand from  France.  Operators  in  that 
country  are  reported  to  be  buying  freely 
to  cover  contracts  made  against  their 
own  1912  crop,  which,  according  to  all 
accounts,  is  virtually  a  failure.  It  is  said 
that  French  orders  have  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  everything  in  the  available 
supply  on  the  Coast  and  that  purchases 
made  by  them  for  October  shipment  out 
of  the  coming  crop  have  been  heavy,  and 
that  they  are  still  in  the  market.  While 
the  export  demand,  especially  from 
France,  is  good,  the  home  trade  manifests 
little  interest  in  prompt  or  future  ship- 
ments from  the  Coast,  and  the  local  job- 
bing trade  is  very  light  at  the  moment. 

"In  apricots  there  is  a  limited  jobbing 
demand  for  spot  goods,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  said,  prices  are  being  shaded 
in  order  to  clean  up.  Futures  do  not 
seem  to  be  wanted  by  the  trade  of  New 
York  and  vicinity,  but  Coast  reports  say 
that  there  is  enough  selling  for  export 
to  encourage  packers  to  maintain  f.  o.  b. 
prices. 

"Peaches  on  the  spot  find  a  small  job 
bing  outlet,  but,  as  a  decided  improvement 
in  consuming  demand  is  expected  from 
the  bakers'  supply  trade  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  holders  are  not  inclined  to 
make  any  specially  low  offerings  with  a 
view  to  moving  stock  at  this  time.  Fu- 
ture peaches  are  quiet  and  unchanged. 

"Spot  California  seeded  raisins  are  go- 
ing steadily  into  consumption  on  the 
basis  of  the  relatively  low  quoted  prices. 
While  New  York  jobbers  are  taking  on 
little  future  stock,  interior  buyers  are  re- 
ported to  be  placing  orders  for  futures, 
though  not  in  a  large  way.  Coast  re- 
ports are  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the 
leading  packers  are  bearish  in  their 
\  iews." 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    6%@  7  c 

Apricots    8    @9  c 

Figs    2    ©3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    ©  6VjC 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    ©  4 Vic 

Pears    5    @8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless   5%@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4-74©  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8Vic 

Peaches,  per  lb   4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4    ©  4 Vic 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3M>c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  is  in  good  conditon 
and  fine  prices  are  being  received  for 
both  navels  and  valencias,  but  lemons 
have  not  yet  reached  summer  prices, 
owing  to  cool  weather  in  the  East. 

Only  a  comparatively  few  cars  of  navels 
are  left  in  the  State,  but  most  of  this 
fruit  is  in  good  shape.  Valencias  are 
going  forward  from  several  districts,  and 
it  is  thought  that  practically  no  fruit 
that  was  damaged  by  frost  will  be  sent. 

At  the  New  York  auction,  Monday, 
June  17th,  the  sales  averaged  higher  than 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Most  cars 
averaged  better  than  $3  per  box.  while 
seedlings  brought  about  $2,  and  valencias 
nearly  $4.  On  the  same  day  the  Philadel- 
phia auction  reported  good  sales,  but 
prices  were  a  trifle  lower  than  New  York. 
Cleveland  was  up  to  New  York  in  prices 
and  Pittsburgh  equally  good. 

Lemons  at  the  Eastern  auctions  on  the 
17th  averaged  around  $2.60  to  $2.80  per 
box. 

Oranges  are  going  East  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  200  cars  a  day,  and  the  total  ship- 
ments for  the  season  to  June  16th  were 
23.694  cars,  and  of  lemons  3.899  cars. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundant  supply 
of  deciduous  fruits  in  San  Francisco,  the 
local  demand  for  oranges  continues  fairly 
well,  weather  conditions  being  favorable. 
Valencias  are  now  coming  in  freely  and 
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bring  somewhat  better  prices  than  last 
week. 

Oranges:   Navels   $  2.25®  2.75 

Valencias    2.75@  3.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50(g)  4.03 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Walnuts  receive  little  attention.  Some 
tentative  offers  are  being  made  for  new 
almonds,  14c  for  Nonpareils  and  10c  for 
Drakes  being  reported  from  Sutter  coun- 
ty, but  the  leading  packers  are  inclined 
to  hold  off  until  the  Association  names 
prices.  A  good  crop  is  predicted,  in  view 
of  which  packers  look  for  moderate  prices. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   '  18%c 

I  X  L    1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16M..C 

Drakes    14%C 

Languedoc    liV^c 

Hardshells                              8  @  8M>c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  Nor  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12V2c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16i/l.c 

HONEY. 

A  little  new  comb  honey  has  been  sold 
here  around  15c,  but  sales  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  establish  definite  values.  Sup- 
plies of  new  extracted  are  still  rather 
light,  but  8VjC  is  about  top  price,  while 
old  stock  is  neglected. 

Comb,  white    15  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  8VL.c 

Amber    7  c 

Off  grades    5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Offerings  on  this  market  receive  little 
attention,  and  values  stand  nominally  as 
last  quoted. 

Light   29-    (5)30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  paying  little  attention  to 
either  old  or  future  offerings,  preferring 
to  await  better  information  as  to  crops. 
There  is  no  strong  spot  demand,  and  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  downward. 

1911  crop   35@40  c 

1912  crop   25@27M>c 


Live  Stock. 

No  change  whatever  is  noted  in  local 
live  stock  quotations  this  week,  though 
dressed  cows  and  heifers*  are  a  little  low- 
er. Country  values  are  hardly  up  to  ex- 
pectations, hogs  being  easy  at  6  to  6i/>c 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  While  beef 
is  very  firm  East,  and  some  California 
stock  is  being  purchased  for  shipment, 
the  strength  is  not  reflected  in  this  mar- 
ket to  any  extent.  This  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  anxiety  of  stockmen  to  sell,  fear- 
ing a  shortage  of  feed  in  the  fall. 

Gross   weight,   delivered   in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Steers:  No.  1    6  c 

No.  2    5V4@  51/0C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5  c 

No.  2    4V>@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V]@  3M>c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6M>c 

Medium    5V2(a)  6  c 

Heavy    4M>@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7V2C 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   71/2C 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....  5  c 

Ewes    4  Vic 

Lambs    5V4@  5M>c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10M.c 

Cows    8y2@  9  c 

Heifers    9    @  9Vic 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    ll»/i@12VjC 

Mutton:  Wethers    8M>@  9  Vic 

Ewes    8    @  8VjC 

Spring  Lambs    10V2@11  c 

Hogs,  dressed   11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

Wet  salted  hides  are  quoted  Vic  lower 

than  last  week,  though  there  is  still  an 

active  demand  and  values  are  fairly  firm 
at  the  present  level. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12  Vic 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12  Vic 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  ll%c 

Kip    13  Vi  c 

Veal    17Vic 


Calf    17  Vic 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   I91/0 @20V2c 

Dry  Bulls    17Vic 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  .•  20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   21  Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  wool  un- 
sold in  the  State,  and  the  market  is  quiet, 
prices  being  largely  nominal. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  (fi)12V2p 

7  months    10    ig)14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17Vic 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6    ©10  c 

HORSES. 

Some  good-sized  horses,  including  con- 
siderable variety  of  weights  and  classes, 
are  being  put  on  sale  this  week,  and  so 
far  have  found  a  satisfactory  demand  at 
full  prices.  Some  desirable  stock  weigh- 
ing up  to  1500  pounds  and  a  few  heavy 
drafters  are  coming  in  from  northern 
California  points,  and  a  good  many  horses 
are  being  sold  out  by  city  stables.  Offer- 
ings of  desirable  general-purpose  horses, 
however,  are  not  large,  and  values  will 
probably  be  well  maintained. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$3000350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(5)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5)200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5)125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

900  lbs   75(5)125 

1100  lbs   175(5)200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  17,  1912. 

The  season  has  not  been  advancing  as 
rapidly  as  was  expected,  and  all  fruits 
seem  to  be  holding  back.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  quite  a  heavy  shipment 
has  gone  out  of  the  State,  consisting  of 
apricots,  Clyman  plums,  a  few  peaches, 
Royal  Ann  and  Black  Oregon  cherries. 

Royal  Anns  will  be  out  of  the  market 
within  a  very  few  days,  and  Oregons  will 
be  shipped  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
Apricot  shipments  are  now  at  their  height 
and  the  stock  that  is  moving  is  remark- 
ably clean,  though  a  trifle  small. 

Clyman  plums  are  showing  good  color 
and  fair  size.  Burbanks  will  be  moving 
in  small  lots  the  latter  part  of  this  week, 
as  will  also  Red  June,  Botan,  Abundance 
and  Climax.  Tragedys  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  about  next  Monday. 

Comet  pears  have  been  moving  in  fairly 
liberal  quantities,  and  a  few  Bartletts  are 
expected  from  the  Sacramento  river  dis- 
trict about  the  middle  of  this  week.  The 
Bartlett  crop  is  set  well  formed,  and 
very  clean;  in  fact,  the  orchards  show  a 
better  quality  than  for  several  years  past. 
Canners  are  now  buying  freely  at  $35 
and  $37.50,  with  a  stray  offer  of  from 
$38  to  $40  per  ton. 

All  the  Eastern  markets  are  returning 
very  satisfactory  prices,  the  fruit  arriv- 
ing in  good  condition,  and  so  far  there 
is  absolutely  no  cause  for  complaint,  al- 
though Texas  has  commenced  shipping, 
having  had  one  car  of  peaches  in  Denver 
on  Saturday.  The  stock  is  reported  very 
small  and  of  ordinary  quality. 

Georgia  has  already  shipped  several 
carloads  of  peaches  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  markets, 
the  price  being  considerably  lower  than 
received  last  year,  though  the  quality  is 
exceptional. 

Cantaloupes  from  the  Imperial  valley 
are  moving  at  the  rate  of  75  cars  a  day. 

The  markets  for  the  week  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Boston — Tartarian,  95e@$3;  Biggareau, 
$1.60(5)2.40;  Rockport,  $1.05@1.60;  Gov- 
ernor Wood,  G5@75c;  Royal  Ann,  $1.00(5) 
2.25. 

Chicago— Tartarian,  50c® $2. 30;  Repub- 
lican, 70c@$1.95;  Royal  Ann,  60@$2.30; 
Rockport,  40@85c;  Biggareau,  85c(S>$2.15; 
Governor  Wood,  60c@$1.20;  Jones  Seed- 
ling, 80c@$2.35;  Bings,  55c@$1.70;  Ox- 
heart,  $1.15@1.20;  Black  Oregon,  70c@ 
$1.10;  Centennial,  65@75c;  Seedling  Apri- 
cots, $1.80® 2. 35;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.55® 
3.30;  Cherry  Plums,  75c. 

New  York— Tartarian,  $1.16®1.46;  Roy- 


The EFNER  FLY  TRAP 


mm 


Catches  flies  by  the  millions  without 
poison,  bother  or  disagreeableness  of 
any  kind. 

The  life  of  mankind's  worst  enemy 
and  disease  spreader  is  now  doomed. 

Simply  keep  an  EFNER  fly  trap 
baited  with  EFNER,  fly  bait  and 
you  will  marvel  at  the  results. 

The  EFNER  is  an  outdoor  trap 
and  catches  the  flies  before  they 
enter  the  house.  The  bait  lures  those 
that  are  in  the  house  to  the  trap  out- 
side. 

Only  one  size — 24  inches  high,  15 
inches  in  diameter. 

Order  yours  to-day.  We  pay  ex- 
pressage  to  any  railroad  station  in 
California  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
price.  Remit  by  i'ost  Office  or  Ex- 
press m  ney  order. 

Price  $3.00 


Manufactured  by 

Fisher-Glassford  Hardware  Co. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


al  Ann.  $1.60@2.00;  Republican,  $1.15® 
1.90;  Rockport,  88c;  Biggareau,  $1.40® 
1.46;  Pontiac,  83c®$1.25;  Bings,  $1.67® 
2.25;  Nonpareil,  $2.05@2.95;  Bassford, 
$2.40.  Apricots:  Royal,  $2.25@3.40;  Tou- 
raine,  $1.60;  Seedling,  $1.72@2.45.  Geor- 
gia Peaches,  $1.00@2.50. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Farm  Gas  Engines.  By  H.  R.  Brate; 
198  pages,  illustrated;  price  $1  postpaid. 
Published  by  Gas  Engine  Pub.  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  This  is  the  first  book  pub- 
lished especially  for  the  farmer,  on  gas 
and  gasoline  engines.  The  author  has 
lived  on  a  farm,  has  used  and  sold  gaso- 
line engines,  and  is  an  expert  on  igni- 
tion and  carburetion.  The  book  is  main- 
ly devoted  to  the  handling  and  care  of 
engines  on  the  farm,  but  also  contains 
chapters  on  farm  pumping  plants,  gas 
tractors  and  lighting  plants  on  the  farm. 
It  will  prove  a  good  investment  to  everj 
user  of  power  on  the  farm. 


Fertilizers  and  Crops.  By  Dr.  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke:  710  pages,  illustrated,  cloth; 
price  $2.50  net.  Published  by  the  Or- 
ange Judd  Co.,  315  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York.  During  the  past  ten  years  many 
books  have  been  published  relating  to 
soils,  crop  growing  and  fertilizers,  each 
treating  some  special,  limited  phase;  but 
the  publishers  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  there  has  been  an  increasing  need 
of  a  book  different  from  any  of  those 
that  have  yet  appeared.  An  examination 
of  the  book  shows  that  the  author  has 
kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  work  treat- 
ing of  the  practical  use  of  fertilizers  on 
the  farm  should  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  collection  of  recipes  giving  the 
number  of  pounds  of  different  fertilizing 
materials  to  use  for  this  or  that  crop. 
The  book  has  been  written  from  the 
standpoint  that,  while  plant  foods  con- 
stitute a  most  important  factor  in  crop- 
growing,  there  are  other  vital  factors  as 
well  which  directly  affect  or  control  the 
effectiveness  with  which  a  crop  utilizes 
the  plant  food  furnished  it.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  book  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  detailed  information,  systemat- 
ically arranged,  clearly  presented,  very 
full  and  up  to  date.  It  is  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  good  chemical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  farm- 
ers who  care  only  for  the  practical  ap- 
plications. The  teachings  of  the  author 
are  conservative  and  are  based  on  a 
broad  consideration  of  all  factors  enter- 
ing into  the  problems  discussed. 


Beginners'  Guide  to  Fruit-Growing. 
By  F.  A.  Waugh;  1 1S  pages,  illustrated; 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  Bof  all  eorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFfl,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specla'lst 
P 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


price  75c  net.  Published  by  the  Orange 
.Tudd  Co.,  315  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 
This  book  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
elementary  practices  of  propagation, 
planting,  culture,  fertilization,  pruning, 
spraying,  etc.,  and  is  written  for  those 
who  do  not  know.  The  book  contains, 
besides  the  above,  chapters  upon  variou' 
fruits,  and  another  on  orchard  renova 
tion,  which  will  prove  helpful  and  prac- 
tical. 
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IX  WALKS  ACROSS  THE  FIELD 


FIVE  WORDS  TELL  THE  REASON  WHY  OF 

THE   JOHNSON  TRACTOR 


The  hoof  is  nature's  way  of 
traveling  on  soft  ground.  You 
can't  get  around  it,  whether  you 
breed  horses  or  build  engines. 
That  is  why  we  make  Johnson 
Tractor  wheels  like  we  do.  As 
the  tractor  moves  forward,  the 
treads  reproduce  the  hoof  action 
of  a  horse.  This  enables  the 
Johnson  Tractor  to  run  on 
plowed  ground,  to  pull  with  all 
its  might  on  the  dust  mulch  of 
an  orchard,  in  fact,  to  replace 
the  horse  in  every  farming  op- 
eration. 


Today  the  Johnson  Tractor  is 
working  in  orchard  and  vine- 
yard in  almost  every  fruit  grow- 
ing country  of  the  world.  Every- 
where those  progressive  growers 
who  foresaw  its  possibilities  are 
reaping  a  bountiful  harvest  both 
in  money  and  contentment.  And 
now  the  conservative  growers  are 
beginning  to  realize  what  me- 
chanical cultivation  means.  Do 
you  know  what  it  means  to  you? 
You  can  find  out  without  spend- 
ing one  cent. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS,  75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


THE  "BENICIA-HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Dlsc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


1 

JL 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  eleet rle-driven  Irrigation  pump 
«lll  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric-driven 
centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most 
efficient  pumps  of  the  kind  made. 
They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one  horse-power  up. 
Special  pumps  for  special  conditions. 
Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  Weal  Berkeley,  Cnl. 


Patented 


Automatic  Water  Balance 


THE  MONITOR 


\\  indmills  and  Steel  Towers  are  depend- 
able. They  Nland  nlicn  oilier*  How  down. 
They  are  strongest  in  the  parts  thai  lia\e 
(he  greatest  wear.  Constructed  scien- 
tifically to  give  best  results  with  the  least 
attention.  BRONZE  BEARINGS  RE- 
MOVABLE, FORGED  STEEL  PITMAN, 
PULLS  INTO  THE  WIND,  so  cannot 
wreck  itself  In  high  winds.  COMPRES- 
SION GREASE  CUPS  throughout.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  superior  quali- 
ties of  the  MONITOR  WINDMILL. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

SALES  DEPT. 

Fifth  &  Poplar  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Branch  at  Evansville,  Wis. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Anther  of  "California  Fruits."  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9%,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Vol.  LXXXIII.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  191 2. 


Forty-second  Year. 


LIMA  BEAN  GROWING. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

A  rather  peculiar  situation  meets  a  person's  view  when  he  stops  to  look 
into  the  subject  of  lima  bean  growing,  and  there  is  also  more  than  one 
peculiar  thing  about  the  industry.  California  produces  an  extremely 
large  proportion  of  the  lima  beans  used  anywhere,  of  those  that  reach  the 
world's  markets,  at  least.    These  beans  are  all  grown  in  one  stretch  of 


Lima  Beans  From  Highway  to  Horizon 

country,  with  definite  limitations  and 
not  much  chance  for  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  acreage.  Yet  lima 
beans  are  given  their  share  of  prac- 
tically every  seed  catalogue  sold  in 
the  United  Slates,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  in  general,  and  lima  beans  are 
planted  in  truck  gardens  almost 
everywhere,  too. 

This  illustrates  the  radical  differ- 
ence that  there  is  between  growing 
anything  Prom  garden  truck  to  fruit 
on  a  small  scale,  and  making  a  suc- 
cess of  it,  and  growing  the  same 
thing  on  a  commercial  scale  and 
making  a  failure.  A  profitable  wal- 
nut tree  in  the  garden,  for  instance,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a 
whole  grove  of  trees  would  be  a  financial  success  in  similar  soil  and 
climate. 

The  difference  between  a  patch  of  lima  bean  plants  in  a  home  garden 
in  any  location  and  a  field  of  them  near  the  ocean  on  low  lands  in  southern 
California  illustrates  the  reason  why  the  beans  can  be  grown  elsewhere, 
but  not  on  a  commercial  scale. 

A  little  more  light  might  also  be  shed  on  this  proposition  through  the 
fact  that  many  seeds  for  the  seed  houses  are  grown  in  the  Lima  bean 
country,  and  that  the  varieties  grown  for  seed  are  far  behind  the  field 
beans  when  it  comes  to  yield.  If  the  varieties  that  will  grow  elsewhere 
will  not  come  up  to  the  field  beans  on  lima  bean  land  and  in  lima  bean 
climate,  where  will  they  land  when  grown  outside  of  that  climate? 

The  lima  bean  to  be  a  success  commercially  requires  very  choice  con- 
ditions climatically.  As  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  it  is  not  so  particular, 
provided  that  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep  enough  to  hold  plenty  of  moisture. 
Of  course  deep  soil  is  found  only  in  level  places  or  on  gradual  slopes. 
Otherwise  it  doesn't  matter  a  great  deal  whether  the  beans  are  grown  on 
adobe  or  in  a  light  loam. 

As  far  as  moisture  is  concerned,  the  bean  is  very  particular,  especially 
as  regards  atmospheric  moisture.  There  does  not  have  to  be  a  great  deal 
in  the  soil,  provided  there  is  sufficient  in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  irri- 
gation can  be  used  in  addition  to  rainfall,  and  provided  the  drainage  and 
aeration  of  the  soil  is  correct,  there  is  little  trouble,  even  if  more  water 
is  put  on  than  the  beans  need.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  large 
majority  of  lima  beans  are  grown  without  irrigation,  those  that  are  irri- 
gated, which  generally  are  fullv  as  well  situated  as  the  others  in  every 


Outfits  Planting  160  Acres  a  Day  in  Ventura  County. 


other  way,  outyield  the  rainfall  fields  from  5  to  10  sacks.  Atmospheric 
moisture  demands  are  for  an  occasional  fog,  yet  not  superabundant  fogs, 
such  as  hug  the  coasts  north  and  south  of  the  Golden  Gate,  which  for 
several  days  at  a  time  would  keep  the  vines  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
so  moist  that  the  mildew  would  start  and  kill  everything  in  sight. 

In  other  words,  the  lima  bean  likes  an  air  that  is  not  too  dry  and  not 
too  damp;  also  a  temperature  that  is  not  too  high  and  not  too  low.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  very  particular  bean  in  its  demands  may  be  inferred  from 
its  excellence  in  comparison  with  its  ordinary  relatives.  Choicity  in 
tastes,  either  of  plant,  beast  or  human  being,  is  supposed  to  develop  a 
choice  product,  and  thus  il  is  with  the  lima  bean. 

The  lima  bean,  through  its  excellence1,  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  count  the  number  of  beans  in  the  next  service  at  hotel 
or  restaurant.  The  whole  lot  will  hardly  make  more  than  a  level  table- 
spoonful,  while  a  good  average  helping  of  the  small  white,  a  la  Boston, 
would  keep  a  fellow  counting  half  and  hour  if  he  wanted  to  number  them. 

In  fact,  so  few  limas  are  ordinarily  dished  out  that  a  person  is  hardly 
justified  in  going  to  the  bother  of  eating  them.  There  are  only  enough 
to  start  an  appetite,  not  to  supply  one.  but  perhaps  it  is  all  right,  since 
about  as  many  are  raised  as  can  be,  unless  new  territory  is  discovered 
where  they  can  he  successfully  grown. 

In  the  ordinary  garden  in  an  ordinary  climate  they  will  grow,  but 
usually  only  when  on  a  bush  or  stake,  and  nobody  in  the  lima  bean  coun- 
try ever  grows  bush  limas  except  to 
sell  as  seed  to  other  people  in  less 
favored  climes,  and  staking  would 
be  out  of  the  question  where  staking 
is  unnecessary.  The  regular  lima 
bean  would  climb  a  stake,  if  a  stake 
were  supplied,  but  instead  runs 
along  the  ground  and  matures  a  crop 
without  trouble  from  moisture  that 
will  mildew  and  kill  the  vines,  or 
from  a  climate  that  will  keep  the 
vines  growing  so  long  that  the  beans 
will  not  mature. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  there 
is  only  one  other  part  of  the  globe 
where  the  climate  fits  into  the  de- 


Lima  Bean  Threshing  on  the  Diue  Thompson  Ranch. 

mand  of  the  lima,  that  being  along  a  small  section  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  probable  that  trials  will  show  that  other 
sections  will  also  produce  them  profitably,  among  the  known  possibilities 
being  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Texas  and  Manchuria,  although  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  they  will  do  well  there.  At  all  events,  an  absence  of 
frequent  rains  in  the  growing  season  and  a  coastal  climate  seem  essentials, 
and  yet  there  must  be  enough  rain,  though  not  in  the  growing  season,  to 
grow  the  crop. 

In  California  these  requirements  are  met  along  the  coast  of  most  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  southward  into  Orange  county.  San  Luis  Obispo 
has  a  little  too  much  rain  and  other  kinds  of  beans  are  grown  there  in- 
stead. 

(Continued  on  Page  606.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  June  25,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.68 

38.68 

46.00 

66 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.42 

16.79 

25.00 

98 

50 

Sacramento  

.46 

9.55 

2C.09 

94 

50 

San  Francisco  .. 

.75 

14  06 

22  27 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

.34 

10.56 

16.79 

86 

46 

Fresno  

00 

7.34 

9.68 

104 

50 

Independence... 

00 

3.07 

9.53 

92 

42 
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The  Week. 


Do  you  notice  that  the  half-year  closing  with 
ttrs  issue  is  the  greatest  volume  of  the  Pacific 
Bubal  Press  ever  issued?  If  not,  it  is  so  just 
the  same.  This  journal  has  been  progressive  from 
its  starting,  and  it  is  of  much  satisfaction  to  the 
.staff  that  the  latest  volume  should  be  the  greatest 
attainment  during  forty-two  years  of  trying.  To 
speak  like  a  weather  man,  we  may  say  that  the 
minimum  of  a  volume  is  416  pages,  that  the  nor- 
mal or  average  has  been  about  500  pages,  and 
the  maximum  now  attained  is  624  pages — exactly 
50%  advance  over  the  standard  at  starting.  Re- 
flections suggested  by  this  fact  crowd  upon  us, 
but  they  would  be  for  the  most  part  so  obvious 
to  those  who  honor  us  by  constant  reading,  that 
we  need  not  indulge.  Even  to  the  casual  observer 
to  whose  attention  this  journal  is  brought  for  the 
first  time,  there  must  be  on  the  very  fact  of  it 
a  suggestion  of  its  widely  representative  char- 
acter in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  its  contents, 
in  the  style  of  their  presentation,  in  the  evidently 
high  commercial  standing  of  its  advertising 
patrons — not  to  speak  of  the  fairness  and  square- 
ness of  the  actuating  motives  which  underlie  both 
its  editorial  and  business  behavior.  The  recog- 
nition of  such  a  purpose  to  be  good  and  to  be 
good  for  something,  as  it  is  now  being  manifested 
by  the  appreciation  and  patronage  of  those  in 
the  California  agricultural  interests,  is  encour- 
agement to  advance  in  the  same  line  of  effort 
toward  still  greater  attainment  in  coming  vol- 
umes. But  this  is  enough  in  that  line :  readers 
will  trace  the  inspiration  to  this  self-consciousness 
of  virtue,  boldness  and  bravery  to  the  speeches 
of  the  peerless  patriots  at  last  week's  convention 
in  Chicago.  Humility  is  a  lost  art.  We  weary, 
however,  of  preaching.  Listen  to  a  story,  which 
shall  have  a  moral  if  we  do  not  forget  to  put  it 
in,  and  of  which  the  title  shall  be 


The  Guileful  Tenderfoot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  newcomer  and  wish  to 
establish  myself  on  a  farm  to  make  it  my  home 


for  good  and  all.  I  have  had  so  many  different 
kinds  of  advice  from  friends  and  business  men 
that  I  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn;  so  1  am 
putting  the  proposition  up  to  you. 

1  have  never  lived  nor  worked  upon  a  farm, 
but  intend  to  take  a  course  in  an  agricultural 
school  and  learn  also  by  actual  experience. 

1  want  to  put  $6000  into  a  small  piece  of  land 
that  if  worked  scientifically  will  yield  a  good  in- 
come (by  this  I  mean  $200  a  month  net)  and  at 
the  same  time  will  increase  in  value,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  care  to  live  in  a  desert  coun- 
try where  the  wind  blows  continually.  I  am  mak- 
ing a  home  for  my  coming  bride  and  I  want  it 
as  pleasant  as  possible  for  her  sake.  My  tenden- 
cies would  run  towards  horticulture  more  than 
agriculture,  but  my  idea  would  be  to  combine 
the  two  and  make  a  surer  thing.  I  think  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  land  that  would  be 
near  enough  to  a  pretty  good  town  and  yet  not 
within  the  circle  of  fancy  prices.  If  it  can  be 
within  automobile  distance  of  a  city,  so  much  the 
better. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  section  of  the  country  you 
consider  best  for  intens'fied  farming  and  also 
for  horticulture?  I  would  prefer  to  develop  my 
own  land :  that  is,  put  the  wells  on  it  myself  and 
make  all  improvements. 

I  fear  that  this  letter  is  somewhat  rambling, 
but  I  hope  you  will  catch  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  get  back  to  the  soil, 
make  a  good  living,  and  have  a  nice  home  in  a 
nice  climate,  and  be  near  enough  to  a  city  or 
village  to  have  some  society.  I  will  consider  your 
advice  a  great  help  and  will  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance.— Tenderfoot,  Pomona. 


The  Tender-Hearted  Editor. 

My  Dear  Tenderfoot :  I  would  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  help  you  with  your  undertaking,  but  it 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  you  will  have  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  your  own  inquiry  and  ob- 
servation. I  must  say,  however,  that  I  do  not 
know  any  way  by  which  one  who  knows  no  farm- 
ing, and  presumably  does  not  intend  to  do  much 
work,  can  secure  a  net  income  of  $200  a  month 
upon  an  investment  of  $6000.  One  would  think 
that  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  at  the  outside  would 
be  enough  to  expect  as  a  net  income  from  an 
investment,  and  agricultural  investments  could 
not  be  rated  higher  than  that  except  where  the 
unearned  increment  comes  in  largely.  To  expect 
to  make  $200  per  month  net  from  a  $6000  farm 
by  a  man  who  has  never  lived  upon  a  farm  and 
does  not  understand  farm  work  seems  to  me  un- 
reasonable. I  say  this  simply  to  warn  you  and 
to  give  you  opportunity  to  show  how  mistaken 
I  am.  You  can  find  good  land  at  reasonable 
prices  within  easy  reach  of  all  our  prosperous 
settlements  and  development  enterprises  within 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  particu- 
larly ;  also  in  the  coast  valleys  around  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  district  which  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  mixed  farming.  But  I  cannot  see  how  you 
can  count  on  getting  the  land  and  putting  in 
the  wells  and  making  all  improvements  within 
the  amount  of  money  which  you  mention,  nor 
can  a  man  operating  with  so  little  capital  expect 
to  indulge  in  automobile  travel. — The  Editor. 


The  Gleeful  Tenderfoot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mighty  glad  you  wrote 
me  as  you  did.  I  came  to  this  State  with  the 
fixed  idea  of  being  a  farmer,  and  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  good  citizens  of  California. 
A  man  in  a  local  chamber  of  commerce  told  me 
that  with  $6000  I  could  buy  20  acres  of  land, 
put  a  well  on  it,  and  in  two  years'  time  have  it 


in  such  shape  that  it  would  net  me  $200  an  acre. 
I  also  have  plenty  of  friends  here  who  tell  me 
the  same  stories  of  how  a  man  can  earn  a  liveli- 
hood on  a  Cal:fornia  farm  of  small  acreage. 
Plenty  of  these  people  had  something  to  sell  and 
a  good  many  did  not.  but  inasmuch  as  I  have  re- 
ceived over  1500  more  or  less  different  views  as 
to  farming  in  this  glorious  State,  I  decided  to 
put  it  up  to  some  one  who  would  tell  me  some- 
thing reasonable. 

I  have  about  five  times  the  amount  of  money 
mentioned  and  intended  to  use  it  otherwise  to 
insure  some  sort  id'  an  income  and  to  spend  on 
repairs  for  automobiles.  But  in  putting  the  price 
of  the  land  at  that  amount  I  was  guided  by  the 
information  or  misinformation  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State.  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  who  i-; 
paid  to  tell  me  such  stories  as  were  told  me  in 
that  chamber  of  commerce  ;s  doing  any  good  to 
the  State?  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  your  letter 
and  am  keeping  it  in  my  hip  pocket  as  a  sort 
of  arsenal  to  use  on  these  boosters.  But  just  the 
same,  it's  back  to  the  soil  for  me. — Tenderfoot. 
Pomona. 

The  Indignant  Editor. 

My  Dear  Tenderfoot  :  Do  yon  think  it  hon- 
orable to  set  a  trap  to  inveigle  a  conscientious 
editor  into  an  approval  of  your  own  craftiness? 
You  confess  to  having  five  times  as  much  money 
as  you  first  stated:  perhaps  you  have  a  hundred 
t:mes  as  much.  You  breathe  a  tender  devotion 
to  the  happiness  of  your  coming  bride:  I  suspect 
you  are  actuated  rather  by  anticipations  of  the 
exactions  of  your  coming  mother-in-law.  You  are 
evidently  a  cunning  deceiver  proclaiming  high 
purposes  for  the  gratification  of  personal  self-will 
or  ambition.  They  missed  you  last  week  in  Chi- 
cago and  this  week,  perhaps,  in  Baltimore.  How- 
ever, with  you.  as  with  others  who  don  heavenly 
livery  for  deviltry,  there  is  truth  enough  in  your 
contentions  to  make  us  go  a  word  farther  in  the 
discussion  which  you  have  provoked. 

There  are  many  who  have  approached  the  prob- 
lem of  a  farm  home  in  California  just  as  you  ap- 
peared to  do.  There  are  many  who  are  disposed 
to  stake  the  prospects  of  the;r  families  upon  small 
investments  in  a  business  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand and  without  capital  enough  to  provide 
the  improvements  which  the  land  needs  and  to 
insure  comfortable  living  until  some  net  income 
is  realized.  To  these  deficiencies  is  generally 
added  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  amount  of 
hard  work  which  must  be  had  without  hiring,  if 
the  land  is  to  yield  from  the  start  the  cost  of 
living  and  afterward  the  capital  for  its  own  im- 
provement and  increased  production.  You  arc 
right,  then,  in  your  inference  that  those  who  an 
inducing  such  people  to  invest  in  farming  by  ref- 
erence to  what  good  land,  even  in  small  parcels, 
is  actually  doing,  are  not  doing  the  State  a  help- 
ful service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  made  by 
those  employed  by  public-spirited  promotive  or- 
ganizations, like  local  boards  of  trade  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  are  usually  true  and  useful  in 
the  development  of  the  State.  When  people  are 
deceived  by  these  statements  they  are  usually 
themselves  to  blame,  because  they  are  so  eager 
that  they  overlook,  or  deliberately  ignore,  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  effort  which  has  to  be 
made  to  exact  the  cited  returns  from  the  land. 
Of  course.  $200  per  acre  net  after  two  years  is 
a  very  high  figure,  but  even  more  than  that  has 
been  made  from  good  land  intensively  handled, 
and  therefore  one  must  not  say  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  may  also  truthfully  say  to  a  man  who 
has  the  will  to  work  and  the  knowledge  to  work 
right,  that  he  can  do  it.    At  the  same  time,  to 
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give  assurance  of  that  to  a  general  inquirer  who 
comes  exhaling  the  fragrance  of  dilettantism  or  of 
good-thing-seeking,  is  an  injury  to  the  State,  be- 
cause it  gives  agriculture  a  bad  name  as  the  abode 
of  the  unattainable.  How  far  one  can  be  truly 
arraigned  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  the  one 
who  is  thereby  deceived,  we  are  not  sure.  Such 
inquirers  are  usually  plucked  by  some  scheme  or 
other.  They  seem  horn  to  be  the  prey  of  "wild- 
cats," and  whether  they  are  clawed  in  the  stock 
market,  in  the  bucket-shop,  in  the  business  oppor- 
tunity office,  or  on  the  freak  farm,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  matters.  In  all  such  accidents  there 
is  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  unless  Mr.  Pillsbury  can  arrange  for  the 
State  to  compensate  them  in  spite  of  it,  we  doubt 
if  balm  can  be  found  for  their  healing.  Nor  do 
we  knoAV  how  protection  can  be  had  for  them,  ex- 
cept in  eases  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation, 
and  they  are  of  least  frequent  occurrence. 

To  the  family  willing  to  work  during  nearly  all 
daylight  hours,  knowing  what  to  do  and  to  do 
it  right,  willing  to  learn  always  some  better  way, 
wise  to  buy  and  shrewd  to  sell ;  content  to  ride 
a  sway-back  mule  until  the  traffic  will  bear  the 
automobile;  sacrificing  personal  indulgence,  if 
need  be,  to  secure  better  seed  and  better  tools  and 
supplies  which  give  more  product  for  equal  effort ; 
resolutely  determined  to  deceive  no  one,  not  even 
themselves  nor  their  agricultural  editor — we  know 
no  reasonable  limit  of  prosperity  and  personal 
satisfaction  which  can  be  said  to  be  unattainable  in 
California  agriculture. 

Of  course,  the  principal  thing  is  the  resolution 
to  press  forward  in  the  right  way,  in  spite  of  all 
surmountable  difficulties.  It  is  the  closing  dec- 
laration of  your  letter  which  gives  me  hope  of 
you  and  invites  the  surmise  that  even  your  craft 
and  deceit  may  be  overcome. — The  Editor. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Wait  for  the  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  tract  of  land  in  Sut- 
ter county  on  which  I  had  arranged  to  plant 
beans  this  year,  but  apparently  arrangements 
made  for  this  are  not  being  carried  out.  The 
question  arises  now,  Can  any  kind  of  other  crops 
be  put  in  this  fall  and  grow  and  mature  before 
the  land  is  needed  for  spring  crops  next  year — 
say,  before  sowing  oats  for  hay?  Very  likely 
no  plowing  can  be  done  in  that  dry  ground  until 
fall  rains  commence,  unless  the  canal  now  under 
construction  will  be  completed  and  water  turned 
in  so  land  could  be  flooded  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son comes  on.  This  is  former  Avheat  land,  which 
has  been  run  to  sheep  for  a  couple  years.  Your 
ideas  as  to  what  I  can  do  will  be  very  much  ap- 
preciated.— E.  H.,  Omaha. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  which  you  can 
plant  to  advantage  after  the  rains  with  the  idea 
of  getting  a  crop  before  sowing  for  grain.  If 
you  had  water  immediately  available,  you  could 
get  a  good  growth  of  sorghum  until  frost  comes, 
which  would  give  a  good  amount  of  stock  feed 
if  you'  had'  animals  available  to  feed  it,  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  worth  growing.  Your  better  plan, 
It  seems  to  us,  would  be  to  get  the  land  into  a 
thoroughly  good  condition  for  the  grain  crop 
which  is  to  be  grown  during  the  winter  and  fol- 
lowed perhaps  by  a  summer  crop  next  year  when 
the  land  is  in  shape  and  the  water  is  not  merely 
promised  but  is  actually  on  the  land.  Water 
promises  are  often  very  dry. 

That  Old  Seven-Headed  Delusion. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  separate  cover  we  are 
sending  you  some  heads  of  grain  which  was 
grown  in  this  county.   The  land  was  planted  with 
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an  imported  Australian  wheat,  which  we  believe 
the  smaller  heads  to  be,  but  the  wheat  is  about 
evenly  mixed  with  grain  like  the  large  heads, 
which  we  think  to  be  a  species  of  barley.  We 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  barley  (if  it  is  bar- 
ley) this  grain  is,  and  are  sending  the  sample 
heads  to  you  with  a  request  that  you  give  us 
your  opinion  thereon.  Nobody  that  we  have 
shown  the  grain  to  can  tell  us  what  its  name  is. 
I  read  in  the  papers  a  short  time  ago  of  somebody 
who  had  grown  some  grain  near  Chico  which, 
from  its  description,  we  think  is  something  like 
the  sample  I  send.  The  item  referred  to  said  the 
grain  was  attracting  considerable  attention.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject. 
— Reader,  Fresno. 

The  grain  of  which  you  send  samples,  and  of 
which  probably  the  Chico  grain  was  also  an  out- 
cropping, is  an  old,  coarse,  bearded  wheat  which 
is  continually  appearing  in  fields  of  ordinary 
grain  and  naturally  excites  interest  among  all  to 
whom  the  variety  is  a  novelty.  It  is  the  old 
seven-headed  Egyptian  wheat  which  has  never 
proved  of  any  cultural  value,  because  its  mani- 
folding of  the  head  is  of  no  advantage.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  straight  well-filled  head  than  to 
have  a  branching  head  of  this  kind.  This  matter 
has  been  fully  demontsrated  by  experience  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  in  other  States,  for  the  variety 
has  a  way  of  getting  around  the  world,  and  seed 
has  sometimes  been  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  to 
people  who  have  been  persuaded  that  it  is  of  par- 
ticular value. 


Potato  Balls. 

To  the  Editor :  I  find  in  potato  writings  of 
foily  years  ago  that  the  seed  from  the  potato 
balls  which  form  on  the  tops  of  the  plants  is 
recommended  for  growing  the  best  potatoes.  In 
later  books  I  find  no  mention  of  them  and  all 
are  advised  how  to  cut  the  tubers  to  get  seed 
potatoes.  Why  is  there  this  change  from  the 
advice  of  the  older  writers? — L.  O.,  Stockton. 

The  seed  of  the  potato  plant  which  is  found  in 
the  "balls"  which  develop  on  the  tops"  of  the 
plant  is  only  valuable  for  the  origination  of  new 
varieties,  with  the  chance,  of  course,  that  most 
of  them  will  be  inferior  to  the  tubers  produced 
by  the  plant  which  bears  the  seed.  Therefore, 
these  seeds  are  of  no  commercial  importance. 
There  has  also  sometimes  developed  upon  the  top 
of  the  plant  what  is  called  an  aerial  tuber  which 
is  even  of  less  value  than  .the  seed  ball,  because 
it  does  not  contain  seed  nor  is  it  good  as  a  tuber. 
It  is  merely  a  freakish  growth  of  curious  interest, 
and  not  beneficial  because  we  do  not  care  to  have 
the  plant  expend  its  energy  in  that  way. 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
newer  and  better  kinds  of  potatoes  which  has, 
since  that  time,  been  largely  supplied,  and  com- 
mercial potato-growing  consists  in  multiplying 
the  standard  varieties  which  best  suit  the  soil 
and  the  market.  This  is  done  by  planting  the 
tuber  itself,  which  is  really  a  root-cutting  and 
therefore  reproduces  its  own  kind.  Those  who 
are  originating  new  kinds  of  potatoes  still  use 
seed  from  the  balls,  either  taking  their  chances 
by  natural  variation  or,  by  hybridizing  the  blos- 
soms, increasing  the  chances  for  variation  from 
which  desirable  varieties  are  taken  by  selection, 
to  be  afterward  multiplied  by  growth  from  the 
tubers. 


Ivy  on  Oaks, 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  if  ivy  will 
injure  the  California  oak  if  permitted  to  grow 
thereon. — E.  F.,  San  Francisco. 

Ivy  or  any  other  clinging  vine  will  certainly  in- 
jure trees  to  which  it  becomes  attached,  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  contend  with  the  tree  for  light  and 


air  by  intruding  its  foliage  into  the  foliage  which 
is  supporting  the  tree.  Probably  ivy  could  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  upon  the  bare  trunk  of  an  old  tree 
almost  indefinitely  without  particular  injury. 


Transplanting  Lettuce. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  about  two  dozen  lettuce 
plants  that  have  been  transplanted  to  head.  Oc- 
casionally I  find  a  head  that  has  withered  away 
and  upon  examining  it  find  it  rotted  away  at 
the  stem.  Does  it  rot,  or  is  it  the  work  of  some 
insect  or  bug?  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for 
it?— H.  W.,  San  Francisco. 

The  trouble  which  you  experience  with  your 
lettuce  plants  is  probably  due  to  the  work  of  the 
"damping  off"  fungus.  It  would  be  preventable 
,by  reducing  the  amount  of  moisture  until  the 
transplanted  plant  had  opportunity  to  re-estab- 
lish itself  in  the  soil  and  thus  come  into  condition 
to  take  water.  The  chance  of  it  could  also  be 
reduced  by  using  a  certain  amount  of  sand  in 
connection  with  the  soil,  unless  it  is  already  very 
sandy,  and  by  a  shallow  covering  of  sand  on 
the  surface  around  the  plants  after  they  are  re- 
set, in  order  to  prevent  too  great  accumulation- 
of  moisture.  This  is  suggested  from  the  fact  that 
you  are  not  able  to  find  wire  worms  or  other 
ground  insects  which  could  bring  such  plants  to 
grief  if  present.  If  present,  however,  you  would 
be  quite  likely  to  see  either  the  pest  or  signs 
of  its  feeding  upon  the  roots. 


More  About  Sacaline. 

To  the  Editor :  My  attention  has  been  brought 
to  a  plant  called  Sacaline  by  an  Eastern  plant 
dealer.  He  states  that  this  plant  will  grow  in 
any  kind  of  soil  and  needs  practically  no  water. 
Please  advise  me  if  this  is  so. — G.,  San  Francisco. 

The  plant  Sacaline  (Polygonum  saghalience) 
was  introduced  to  California  as  a  dry-land  for- 
age plant  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  and  has 
never  demonstrated  any  particular  forage  value. 
It  is  a  browsing  shrub,  making  woody  stem,  and, 
although  cattle  will  eat  it  readily  when  not  pro- 
vided with  better  food,  it  cannot  be  counted  a 
forage  plant  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term  as  applied  to  grasses,  clovers,  etc.  It  be- 
longs to  the  browsing  shrub  class,  of  possible 
value  on  waste  land,  but  probably  in  no  sense 
superior  to  the  native  shrubs  of  California  which 
serve  that  purpose.  It  is  a  handsome  ornamental 
plant  and  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  try 
a  little  of  it  to  demonstrate  whether  it  has  any 
value  for  your  purposes. 


Cabbage  Lice. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  tried  for  some  years 
to  grow  brussels  sprouts  and  find  at  the  time 
when  the  little  heads  begin  to  form  they  get  cov- 
ered with  little  green  lice.  Any  information  how 
to  fight  the  pest  would  be  eheerfuly  received  and 
much  appreciated. — 0.  J.,  Point  Arena. 

Probably  the  easiest  spray  to  use  for  the  lice 
you  speak  of  is  common  laundry  soap,  one-quar- 
ter of  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water,  applied 
with  a  good  force  pump  and  a  fine  spray  nozzle. 
It  is  very  important  to  strike  the  insects  early, 
spraying  as  soon  as  you  see  the  first  sign  of  them 
and  repeating  as  occasion  may  arise. 


Gophers  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
seed  potatoes  can  be  treated  with  some  solution 
before  planting  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  gophers? — T.  M.,  San  Jose. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  treatment  that  would 
be  satisfactory  in  making  seed  potatoes  offensive 
to  gophers  without  destroying  their  germinating 
power.    Has  any  reader  done  it? 
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How  a  Ventura  Lemon  Grove 

Was  Protected. 


[By  C.  A.  Teagie,  of  Santa  Paula,  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

The  disastrous  experience  of  the  citrus  indus- 
try of  California  during  the  past  winter  has 
awakened  our  people  to  the  necessity  of  haying 
appliance  and  equipment  to  handle  the  frost 
visitations,  which  history  shows,  periodically,  at 
greater  or  less  intervals,  visits  our  boasted  "frost 
free'  districts. 

I  am  coming  to  believe  that  the  man  that  owns 
a  "frost  free'  citrus  grove  (so  called)  is  at  a 
disadvantage  rather  than  an  advantage,  for  the 
reason  that  he  serenely  sleeps  through  cold  nights 
to  awake  some  morning  to  find  that  his  crop  is 
ruined  and  trees  perhaps  severely  injured;  where- 
as the  man  who  knows  that  his  grove  is  liable  to 
frost  damage  is,  or  should  be,  prepared  and  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  protect  it. 

The  experience  of  southern  California  this  past 
whiter  would  almost  make  it  seem  as  though 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  frostless  land;  particu- 
larly so  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  groves  damaged 
the  worst  had  never  been  touched  before.  The 
lesson  surely  should  be  that  no  man  can  afford 
to  leave  his  grove  unprotected  if  he  has  the  slight- 
est indication  in  his  past  experience  that  his  grove 
is  liable  to  damage;  especially  when  it  has  been 
so  often  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  it  is 
not  only  possible  but  practicable  to  protect  a 
grove  through  periods  when  the  thermometer  out- 
side the  protected  area  drops  as  low  as  twenty 
degrees  for  many  consecutive  hours. 

Approved  Methods. — I  think  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  our  most  experienced  men  is  that  there 
are  only  two  practicable  methods  of  frost  fight- 
ing— coal  baskets  and  oil  pots;  and,  save  for  one 
serious  objection,  the  oil  pot  is  far  superior  to 
the  coal  basket.   I  refer  to  the  sooting  of  the  fruit. 

At  a  frost  convention  which  I  attended  recently 
our  scientific  men  seemed  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  solving  the  problem  of  frost  protection  by  work- 
ing out  some  kind  of  cheap  covering  for  the  trees, 
to  be  placed  over  them  on  the  approach  of  a  cold 
wave  and  removed  after  it  had  passed;  an  idea 
entirely  impracticable  for  use  on  a  commercial 
scole :  first,  on  account  of  expense ;  second,  im- 
practicability, almost  impossibility,  of  handling. 
Let  these  scientific  men,  rather,  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  applying  their  technical  knowledge  to  the 
developing  of  methods  that  have  already  been 
proven  practical,  if  they  would  be  of  some  real 
service.  Here  is  a  problem  for  them  to  work  on 
which  if  successfully  solved  will  be  almost  per- 
fection: "How  to  burn  crude  oil  or  distillate  in 
pots  so  that  the  combustion  will  be  so  perfect  as 
to  burn  practically  all  the  carbon  and  still  keep 
the  cost  of  a  three-gallon  pot  down  to  thirty-five 
cents  or  lower,  which  will  permit  one  hundred 
pots  to  the  acre  without  being  prohibitive. 

A  Record  of  Experience. — Tin-  Limoneira  Com- 
pany successfully  protected  its  groves  during  the 
past  winter  because  it  was  not  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  it  had  frostless  ground,  and  by 
reason  of  past  bitter  experiences  and  warnings 
was  fully  prepared. 

After  consenting  to  take  part  in  the  program 
of  this  convention,  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  the  frost-fighting  experience  of  the  Limon- 
eira Company  for  a  frost  convention  held  at  Po- 
mona which  was  called  by  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  to  especially  consider  the  frost  question, 
and.  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
to  the  citrus  growers  consented  to  do  so;  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  had  consented  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  same  subject  at  this  convention. 
The  statement  prepared  for  the  Pomona  conven- 
tion was  mainly  a  statement  of  facts  and  figures, 
which,  with  a  few  changes.  I  have  incorporated 
here  instead  of  attempting  to  tell  the  same  thing 
in  different  language. 

After  a  consultation  between  manager,  assistant 
manager,  and  superintendent  of  the  Limoneira 
ranch,  the  following  is  given  out  as  the  result  of 
the  frost-fighting  experience  of  that  company 
during  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  particularly 
during  the  past  winter: 


Thirteen  years  ago,  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1889,  the  lemon  trees  on  about  150  acres 
<>i  tlir  Limoneira  Company's  property  were  frozen 
back  to  the  trunks.  Following  this  experience  the 
company  equipped  with  56  coal  baskets  to  the 
acre,  which  was  a  little  later  increased  to  112 
coal  baskets  to  the  acre,  and  the  cold  spells  that 
have  been  encountered  since  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessfully handled,  but  there  have  been  enough 
times  when  it  was  evident  that  the  margin  of 
safety  was  too  low,  to  make  it  apparent  that  the 
equipment  should  be  greater. 

On  several  occasions  some  damage  was  experi- 
enced by  failing  to  light  early  enough  on  Mfeounl 
of  the  fear  that  the  fuel  would  be  exhausted  be- 
fore morning.  Last  summer  the  company  decided 
to  put  in  the  additional  equipment  of  56'  distillate 
pots  to  the  acre.  The  equipment,  therefore,  on 
the  Limoneira  groves  at  the  present  time  is  200 
acres  of  Lisbon  lemons  equipped  with  112  coal 
baskets  per  acre  and  56  two-gallon  distillate  pots 
per  acre  ;  25  acrgs  of  Eureka  lemons  equipped  with 
164  coal  baskets  and  82  distillate  pots  per  acre. 
The  last  mentioned  tract  of  Eurekas  is  as  cold  as 
any  portion  of  the  grove,  and  it  was  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  of  burning  distillate  exclu- 
sively on  that  tract,  in  order  to  determine  the  feas- 
ibility of  handling  the  frost  with  distillate,  and 
also  the  damage  by  soot.  The  tract  was  therefore 
fired  exclusively  with  distillate,  not  a  coal  basket 
having  been  lighted  in  it  during  the  winter.  The 
distillate  pots  were  lighted  in  this  tract  on  sixteen 
different  nights,  and  we  were  able  to  protect  it, 
without  damage,  with  82  distillate  pots  per  acre. 

On  the  balance  of  the  property,  or  the  Lisbon 
area,  all  of  the  distillate  pots,  56  per  acre,  and 
half  of  the  coal  baskets,  or  56  per  acre,  were  fre- 
quently lighted  on  the  same  nights,  but  at  no  time 
were  all  of  the  coal  baskets  fired  during  any  night. 
For  late  morning  firine.  to  take  care  of  a  drop  in 
temperature  of  a  duration  of  less  than  three  hours, 
distillate  was  always  used  alone.  At  other  times 
it  was  used  for  only  an  hour  or  so  while  the  coal 
was  getting  well  started,  as  it  takes  about  half 
an  hour  after  lighting  a  coal  basket  before  it 
gives  off  a  good  heat.  If  the  temperature  would 
permit,  the  distillate  pots  were  then  extinguished 
perhaps  to  be  relighted  again  near  morning,  if 
the  temperature  was  not  held  above  the  danger 
point  by  the  56  coal  baskets  per  acre. 

One  Night's  Work. — The  following  is  a  copy  of 
i  record  made  on  the  ranch  on  December  29,  which 
was  not  one  of  our  coldest  nights,  but  happened  to 
be  a  eight  when  a  good  record  was  kept  of  what 
actually  transpired,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  about 
how  the  question  was  handled: 
11 : 00  p.  m.— 32°,  dry. 
12  :  20  a.  m. — 29°,  trace  of  moisture. 
1:00  a.  m. — 26°,  trace  of  ice  in  one  section, 
liighted  56  distillate  pots  and  56  coal  baskets 
per  acre  on  67  acres.    At  2:20  a.  m.  extinguished 
26  d:stillate  pots  per  acre,  leaving  the  balance  of 
the  distillate  and  the  56  coal  baskets  to  carry 
through  the  night,  which  they  did  successfully. 
1:30  a.m. — 28°  outside  of  fired  area  on  higher 
ground. 

Lighted  56  coal  baskets  per  acre  on  11  acres 
more,  adding  56  distillate  pots  at  4:30  a.  m.  when 
the  temperature  had  fallen  back  to  28°  again 
This  was  sufficient. 

2:00  a.m. — 28°  outside  of  fired  area  on  highe 
ground. 

Lighted  10  acres  more,  56  distillate  pots  pe 
acre.    Raised  temperature  above  32°  and  held  it 
there  till  morning 

4:40  a.m. — 29°  outside  of  fired  area  on  consider 
ably  higher  ground. 

Fired  34  acres  more,  lighted  56  distillate  pots 
per  acre. 

5:30  a.m. — 26.5°  above  fired  area. 

Lighted  38  acres  more  with  56  distillate  pots 

per  acre. 

The  Narrative.— From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
seen  thai  we  started  firing  on  the  lower  ground  at 
a  temperature  of  26°  at  1  o'clock  in  the  monr'ng. 
lighting  56  distillate  pots  and  56  coal  baskets  per 


acre,  and  within  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 


had  raised  the  temperature  up  to  35°,  enabling  us 
to  put  out  half  of  the  distillate  pots.  From  that 
time  till  morning  the  temperature  did  not  fall 
below  31°  degrees  in  any  portion  of  this  fired  area. 
Meanwhile  the  firing  line  had  to  be  extended  to 
cover  the  118  acres  of  higher  ground,  where  the 
temperature  in  one  instance  fell  as  low  as  26.5° 
at  5:30  a.  m.  This  goes  to  show  that  if  a  tem- 
perature is  not  allowed  to  get  too  low  before 
firing,  at  least  not  for  more  than  a  very  short  in- 
terval, after  once  restoring  it  to  32°  or  there- 
abouts, it  does  not  require  a  very  great  amount  of 
filing  to  maintain  it  there,  even  when  the  tem- 
perature is  falling  on  all  sides. 

On  this  same  night  in  the  section  where  we  had 
82  distillate  pots  per  acre  we  lighted  all  the  pots 
on  the  area  at  1  a.  m.  at  a  temperature  of  29°. 
By  2:30  it  was  40°  in  this  section,  and  we  im- 
mediately put  out  half  of  the  pots.  At  3  o'clock 
it  was  still  up  to  37°,  so  we  put  out  the  balance 
of  the  pots  and  did  not  have  to  relight  them  until 
30  a.  m..  when  we  found  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  back  to  30°.  At  this  hour  we  relit  the  en- 
tire quota  of  82  pots  per  acre  and  kept  them  burn- 
ing for  two  hours,  not  only  intercepting  further 
dropping  of  temperature,  but  again  raising  it 
above  40°  before  sunrise. 

The  experience  as  given  above  was  duplicated 
on  many  nights  during  the  December  unpleasant- 
ness, and  on  the  coldest  night  the  temperature 
was  raised  from  23  to  34°  by  firing  56  distillate 
pots  and  56  coal  baskets  per  acre,  while  the  tem- 
perature was  continually  lowering  outside  the 
fired  area  and  on  higher  ground  freer  from  frost, 
and  while  the  fired  area  had  to  be  continually  ex- 
tended along  the  same  line  as  the  illustration 
given  below. 

When  to  Begin  Firing.— It  was  found  that  with 
distillate,  one  could  allow  the  temperature  to  go 
several  degrees  lower  before  beginning  to  fire 
than  with  coal,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  heat  from  a  distillate  pot  is 
Immediately  available,  while  with  coal  it  takes 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  coal  begins  to  give 
off  a  good  heat.  With  distillate,  the  pots  were 
not  lighted  until  a  trace  of  ice  could  be  found  on 
the  weakest  leaves  in  the  lowest  and  most  exposed 
spots. 

On  dry  nights  this  was  usually  at  26  or  27°,  but 
traces  of  ice  could  sometimes  be  found  at  28°.  if 
the  temperature  had  been  below  32°  for  several 
consecutive  hours:  while  in  several  instances  the 
temperature  was  as  low  as  24°  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  before  any  trace  of  ice  on  the  trees  was 
found  by  the  scouts  who  kept  going  and  coming  in 
every  direction  through  the  orchard  reporting  on 
conditions  of  moisture,  frost  on  leaves,  tempera- 
ture readings,  and  formation  of  ice  in  nans  of 
water  placed  there  for  observation  purposes. 

On  wet  nights  ice  would  sometimes  appear  at 
29  or  30°  if  the  temperature  had  been  at  that  point 
for  several  consecutive  hours,  and  whenever  this 
ice  appeared,  regardless  of  temperature,  it  was  the 
signal  for  immediate  and  general  firing  over  the 
area  where  this  ice  could  be  found.  The  only 
justification  for  waiting  so  long  before  firing  is 
that  the  company  had  on  duty  constantly  a  large 
force  of  men  ready,  with  torches,  filled,  and  in 
position,  so  that  on  a  minute's  notice  a  start  could 
be  made,  and  the  cold  area  fired  quickly,  raising 
the  temperature  above  the  danger  point. 

The  company's  property  is  so  situated  that  the 
whole  area  does  not  get  cold  at  once,  but  the  cold 
gradually  creeps  over  the  higher  ground,  and  the 
start  can  be  made  on  low  ground  and  the  fired 
area  gradually  extended  as  necessary.  When  the 
danger  point  was  close,  squads  of.  men  were  sent 
out  with  the  scouts  or  thermometer  men.  so  that 
firing  could,  if  necessary,  be  started  instantly. 

When  using  coal  it  was  found  necessary  to  fire 
baskets  at  a  temperature  a  degree  or  two  higher 
than  the  ice  point,  a  point  rather  difficult  to  de- 
termine. In  firing  coal,  the  baskets  were  lighted 
a1  a  temperature  of  28  or  29°  on  a  dry  night  and 
29  or  30°  on  a  wet  night,  if  in  the  latter  case  the 
temperature  had  been  at  or  near  that  point  for 
several  hours.  When  firing  with  coal  it  was  found 
by  beginning  early  in  the  night  before  the  latent 
heat  was  exhausted  that  by  firing  56  coal  baskets 
to  the  acre,  the  temperature  could  be  raised  from 
3  to  4°  and  could  be  held  there  for  three  or  four 
hours,  while  the  firing  lines  had  to  be  extended 
freely  in  every  direction  outside  the  fired  area, 
ami  we  felt  convinced  that  even  a  lower  tempera- 
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ture  than  we  encountered  could  have  been  han- 
dled with  two  hundred  baskets  per  acre;  firing 
one-quarter  of  them  at  a  time,  as  conditions 
seem  to  warrant. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Equipping  With  Coal 
Compared  With  Distillate. — The  cost  of  equipping 
a  ten-acre  grove  with  pots,  storage,  distillate, 

1000  two-gallon  distillate  pots,  at  25c   $250.00 

One  wagon  tank.....   70.00 

A  concrete  storage  reservoir,  including 

motor  and  pump  for  loading   265.00 

10,000  gallons  of  distillate,  necessary  to 

fill  pots  five  times,  at  3c   300.00 

Two  ignitors   2.50 

Total   $887.50 

Cost  per  acre   88.75 

The  cost  of  equipping  a  10-acre  grove  with  coal 
baskets,  tripod  stands,  coal  sufficient  for  five  fill- 
ings, etc. : 

2000  coal  baskets,  at  12^c   $250.00 

2000  tripod  stands,  at  6c   120.00 

6  torches,  at  50c   3.00 

50  tons  of  coal,  at  $12   600.00 

Kindling   50.00 

Crude  oil,  35  gravity,  15  barrels   20.00 

Total  $1,043.00 

Cost  per  acre    104.30 

The  experience  of  the  company  has  demon- 
strated than  9  cents  worth  of  fuel  in  the  coal  bas- 
ket will  burn  but  half  as  long  as  7c.  worth  of  dis- 
tillate in  the  pots,  thus  making  the  cost  of  fuel 
consumed  more  than  twice  as  much  when  burning 
coal  as  when  burning  distillate. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  distillate  is  that  it  is 
quite  frequently  necessary  to  fire  for  perhaps  only 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  late  morning,  and  the  dis- 
tillate can  be  extinguished  quickly  without  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  when  necessity  for  its  use  has 
passed,  while  the  coal  basket,  when  once  ignited, 
must,  burn  out.  The  labor  of  refilling  the  distil- 
late pot  is  also  much  less  than  refilling  the  coal 
basket.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  effective  protection  and  the  lowest  cost,  that 
the  distillate  pot  has  many  points  of  advantage 
over  coal. 

Cleaning  Sooted  Fruit. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  distillate  pot  is  the  soot- 
ing of  the  fruit.  On  the  25-acre  Eurkea  tract  be- 
fore mentioned,  where  distillate  was  used  exclu- 
sively for  sixteen  nights,  it  has  developed  that  the 
fruit  is  badly  sooted;  much  more  so  than  was  ap- 
parent during  the  first  thirty  days  after  the  firing. 
The  most  effective  way  of  handling  this  soot  has 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Call  of  Corona,  and 
consists  of  washing  the  fruit  in  water  heated  by  a 
steam  boiler  to  a  temperature  of  110°.  putting  in 
25  pounds  of  Gold  Dust  in  the  morning,  and  ad- 
ding two  or  three  pounds  each  hour  while  the 
washing  machine  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  Call  has  stated  that  this  cleans  his  sooted 
fruit  perfectly.  This  same  method,  when  applied 
to  our  conditions,  did  not  clean  the  fruit.  It  was 
found  that,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  water, 
even  when  as  large  a  quantity  as  60  pounds  of 
Gold  Dust  was  put  in  the  washer,  it  still  did  not 
clean  all  the  fruit;  a  considerable  portion  had  to 
be  picked  out.  We  even  tried  washing  the  dirtiest 
fruit  in  rain  water  with  30  pounds  of  Gold  Dust 
without  first-class  results.  We  finally  resorted  to 
dipping  it  in  kerosene  before  running  it  through 
the  washer,  containing  hot  water  and  30  pounds 
of  Gold  Dust ;  the  fruit  then  was  perfectly 
cleansed,  and  with  no  injury.  We  found  that  dip- 
ping the  fruit  in  distillate  before  washing  injured 
the  skin,  and  we  had  to  discontinue  it. 

It  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  cleanse 
sooted  oranges,  on  account  of  the  more  porous 
character  of  the  rind,  but  I  understand  that  it 
has  been  successfully  done  by  several  large  pack- 
ers following  last  winter's  freeze. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  is  possible  and  prac- 
ticable to  handle  a  temperature  of  20°  during 
most  of  the  night,  and  a  lower  temperature  for  a 
short  period,  without  damage,  by  the  use  of  either 
100  two-gallon  distillate  pots  to  the  acre  or  200 
coal  baskets,  if  they  are  properly  handled. 

After  our  experience  of  last  winter  in  warming 
"all  out  of  doors"  and  the  experience  since  of 
handling  the  sooted  fruit  we  unhesitatingly  de- 
clare in  favor  of  the  distillate  as  against  coal. 


and  as  our  coal  equipment  deteriorates,  it  will 
probably  be  replaced  with  oil  pots,  unless  some 
better  method  is  discovered. 

The  Season's  Work. — During  the  last  fourteen 
days  of  December.  1911,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
light  the  fires  in  the  Limoneira  Groves  on  thirteen 
different  nights.  The  largest  area  fired  on  any- 
one night  was  close  to  275  acres,  while  on  one 
night  we  fired  only  seven  arcres.  The  average 
acreage  fired  per  night  was  105.6  acres,  and  the 
aggregate  cost  was  $4726.00,  making  an  average 
aggregate  cost  per  acre  for  thirteen  nights  for 
actual  area  fired  of  $44.75,  or  an  average  ag- 
gregate cost  for  one  acre  for  one  night  of  $3.75. 

The  above  cost.  Avhile  seeming  rather  high, 
amounts  to  little  when  compared  with  the  loss 
of  our  crop,  which  would  have  surely  followed 
had  we  not  been  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions. 


CALIFORNIA  DATE  GROWING. 


[Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  a  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  by  Paul  B.  Popenoe 
of  Altadena.] 

Date  growing  in  California  can  be  considered  an 
experiment,  since  the  crop  in  this  State  and  Ari- 
zona last  fall  was  25  tons,  and  the  acreage  of 
palms  which  have  either  borne  or  will  come  into 
bearing  this  year  is  nearly  60. 

At  present,  however,  the  Salton  basin  is  the  only 
area  where  the  planting  of  dates  can  be  recom- 
mended on  a  commercial  scale.  Early  varieties 
may  be  set  out  in  parts  of  the  interior  valley  or 
warm  coastal  regions  such  as  that  around  San 
Diego,  and  will  in  many  cases  produce  dates  suf- 
ficiently good  for  home  use. 

The  palm  is  usually  propagated  from  offshoots, 
most  of  which  have  been  imported  from  North 
Africa.  The  field  there  is  temporarily  exhausted 
and  the  French  government  will  probably  forbid 
further  exportations.  The  Persian  gulf,  the  larg- 
est date  growing  region  in  the  world,  therefore  be- 
comes the  logical  source  of  supply,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  superlative  varieties  of  that  re- 
gion will  be  imported  during  the  coming  winter. 
They  are  set  30  or  40  to  the  acre,  and  will  bear  a 
small  amount  of  fruit  as  early  as  three  years  after 
planting  in  many  cases. 

Growers  who  are  operating  on  a  small  capital 
and  willing  to  have  a  plantation  of  which  no  two 
palms  are  alike,  are  planting  seeds,  which  yield 
about  as  wide  variations  as  is  the  case  with  any 
other  fruit.  They  can  be  planted  thickly  in  rows, 
and  after  the  males  and  worthless  females  have 
been  removed,  four  or  five  j'ears  from  planting, 
the  remaining  good  females  (perhaps  one-fifth  of 
the  total)  can  be  set  out  in  orchard  form  and  gaps 
filled  in  gradually  by  offshoots  from  the  better 
palms. 

Danger  to  the  industry  from  scale  seems  to  be 
at  last  under  control  and  on  the  way  to  exter- 
mination, through  Braucco  dip.  The  Parlatoria 
and  Marlatti  scales  were  imported  from  North 
Africa,  and  the  latter  is  one  of  the  worst  known. 
Experiments  this  spring  have  been  so  successful 
that  those  in  charge  in  the  Coachella  valley  be- 
lieve all  danger  is  past. 

There  are  a  few  drawbacks  to  the  industry  since 
this  scale  menace  has  been  disposed  of.  The  palm 
does  not  require  a  great  amount  of  care  in  com- 
parison with  other  fruits,  the  main  items  being 
abundant  irrigation,  adequate  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  and  hand-pollination  of  the  blossoms  of 
the  female  in  the  spring.  None  of  these  require 
any  great  amount  of  skill,  but  all  require  honest 
and  careful  attention,  and  danger  is  particularly 
great  in  the  case  of  offshoots  recently  planted. 
While  these  are  rooting — a  process  that  often  re- 
quires a  year — the  ground  must  be  kept  in  suit- 
able condition  all  the  time ;  one  day  of  drouth 
during  the  hot  summer  may  destroy  the  tiny  root- 
lets in  process  of  formation  and  leave  a  dead  off- 
shoot. 

The  palm  can  stand  a  fair  amount  of  alkalinity 
in  the  soil,  particularly  on  the  surface,  and  brack- 
ish water,  as  well  as  a  fair  amount  of  cold  in  win- 
ter. It  must  have  abundant  heat  to  ripen  its  fruit 
in  summer,  but  the  requirements  are  less  strict  in 
this  direction  since  the  perfection  of  artificial 


maturation.  This  is  done  in  an  oven  or  incubator 
filled  with  moist  vapor  where  the  fruit,  picked 
when  of  full  size,  but  not  yet  soft,  is  exposed  for 
18  or  20  hours  and  comes  out  in  perfect  condition, 
much  more  attractive  and  eatable  than  the  im- 
ported dates,  which  are  usually  packed  under  dis- 
gusting conditions. 

This  artificial  maturation — an  inexpensive  pro- 
cess which  can  be  profitably  applied  to  even  the 
cheapest  varieties — has  reduced  loss  through  de- 
cay, depredations  of  insects,  and  uneven  ripening 
of  the  berries,  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  possible  profits.  Although  most  of  the 
Deglet  Noor  dates  from  Coachella  valley  sold  last 
year  in  Los  Angeles  retailed  at  $1  per  pound,  this 
price  cannot  long  endure.  With  retail  prices  of 
from  15  to  50  cents  per  pound  for  the  varying 
varieties,  and  an  ever  increasing  demand,  the 
careful  grower  should  clear  not  less  than  $400  or 
$500  per  acre  for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  NURSERYMAN— A  PHILANTHROPIST. 


[By  J.  Vallaxce,  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Nurserymen's  Convention  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.] 

Our  president,  Mr.  Dix,  requested  me  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  to  read  before  this  convention.  I 
assure  you  that  it  was  only  after  long  delibera- 
tion that  I  decided  to  do  so.  To  find  a  suitable 
subject  bothered  me  a  good  deal,  I  admit.  What 
could  I  talk  about  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
an  intelligent  body  of  nurserymen?  I  finally 
thought  of  a  theme  that  might  be  original,  and 
of  interest,  and  give  us  all  a  subject  of  thought — 
namely,  "The  Nurseryman — A  Philanthropist." 
Rather  a  novel  name  for  a  nurseryman.  I  hear 
some  of  you  say.  Nevertheless,  he  is  one  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  I  think.  Webster  describes 
a  philanthropist  as  a  "A  person  of  general  benev- 
olence; one  who  wishes  well  to  his  fellow  man. 
and  who  exerts  himself  in  doing  them  good." 
Do  you  think  that  definition  fits  us?  I  think  it 
does — very  aptlv.  Who  has  done  more  for  his 
fellow  man  than  the  nurseryman?  What  would 
this  world  of  ours,  in  which  we  sojourn  for  a 
few  brief  years,  have  been  without  the  nursery- 
man? We  would  not  have  the  many  beautiful 
flowers,  trees,  plants,  and  fruits  had  he  not  been 
busy  from  the  beginning,  seeking  out  the  new 
varieties,  improving  the  original  embryonic  stock 
so  that  it  would  give  man  food,  raiment,  and 
esthetic  pleasure.  I  am  afraid  none  of  us  stop 
to  think  what  the  nurseryman  has  done  and  what 
he  is  doing  to  further  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  his  fellow  man. 

He  it  Avas  who  promoted  and  encouraged  the 
replacing  of  the  unfruitful  tree  and  plant  life 
of  the  virgin  soil  with  fruitful  orchards.  He  was 
the  pioneer,  ever  in  the  advance  guard,  ready  to 
provide  the  early  settlers  with  tree  and  vine ; 
and  the  result  of  his  work  has  made  profitable 
railroads  built  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
to  haul  the  fruit  thus  indirectly  emanating  from 
his  hands,  while  on  every  ocean  at  this  moment 
float  ships  bearing  to  foreign  shores  dried,  pre- 
served, or  fresh  fruits  from  the  orchards  that 
owe  the  perfection  of  their  product,  and  their 
origin,  to  the  nurseryman. 

Walk  along  our  busy  business  streets  and  you 
will  find  them  lined  with  the  product  of  the  or- 
chards. Note  the  thousands  of  men  that  are 
handling  this  orchard  product,  and  remember 
that  the  thousands  thus  engaged  in  a  healthful 
occupation — supporting  happy  families  in  com- 
fortable homes — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
nurseryman,  whose  persistent  and  patient  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  ever  seeking  to  improve  the 
qualities  of  fruit,  has  brought  the  fruit  business 
to  its  present  wonderful  magnitude.  And  does 
not  every  lover  of  good  fruit  likewise  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  nurseryman? 

Note  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  which  have 
been  planted  with  trees  which  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  nurseryman.  The  necessity  of  life 
sweeps  the  mountain-side  bare  of  its  primeval 
forest ;  the  blackened  stumps  alone  bear  evidence 
of  man's  destruetiveness.  We  pass  on  in  sorrow 
for  the  fallen  giants  who  gave  up  their  lives  for 
the  wellbeing  of  mankind — when,  lo,  once  more 
note  the  handiwork  of  the  nurseryman :  there 
stand  thousands  of  baby  trees  already  on  the 
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ground  to  replace  the  fallen  monarch. 

Note  the  almond,  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry  or- 
chards in  bloom — one  of  the  grandest 
sights  man  can  behold — and  they  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  nurseryman. 

Note  the  golden,  luscious  fruit  that  in 
time  follows  the  blossoms.  If  one  tree 
bears  better  than  its  fellows,  it  becomes 
the  progenitor  of  an  improved  variety, 
thanks  to  the  nurseryman. 

Note  the  beautiful  grounds  around  mil- 
lions of  homes  in  this  broad  land,  and 
remember  that  every  beautiful  flower, 
plant,  tree,  and  shrub  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  perfection  by  the  nursery- 
man. Note  the  beautiful  roses  and  carna 
tions  decorating  the  banquet  table,  the 
skillful  production  of  the  nurseryman. 
Note  the  beautiful  tree-lined  streets,  the 
trees  from  lands  far  beyond  the  seas 
growing  side  by  side  with  those  indigo 
nous  to  the  soil,  to  grace  and  beautify 
our  landscape,  and  thank  the  nurseryman 
that  even  the  humblest  home  may  be 
graced  with  any  of  these  foreign  beau- 
ties, each  one  standing  as  a  messenger 
of  peace  from  its  distant  home,  doing  its 
part  to  bring  about  the  comity  of  na- 
tions as  it  silently,  gracefully,  and  with 
dignity  proclaims  its  equality  with  our 
own  plant  life,  suggesting  that  our  broth- 
ers in  its  distant  home  likewise  have 
beauty  and  virtue  of  character  commend 
ing  them  to  us  and  bringing  nearer  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man — surely 
we  should  thank  the  nurseryman. 

How  many  nurserymen  are  money  mad? 
How  many  acquire  great  wealth?  None. 
They  love  life  among  the  trees  and  plants 
and  the  beautiful  flowers.  Such  surround- 
ings make  for  better  manhood,  better  cit- 
izenship and  is  conducive  to  the  spirit 
of  philanthropy. 


LIMA  BEAN  GROWING. 


(Continued  From  Page  SOL) 


Both  for  soil  and  climate  the  bean  and 
walnut  have  somewhat  similar  tastes, 
although  the  walnut  will  thrive  where 
the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  beans,  and 
where  there  are  sufficient  irrigation 
facilities,  walnuts  and  lemons  are  very 
likely  to  take  the  place  of  many  of  the 
beans. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  suitability  of 
the  climate  of  the  bean  to  the  walnut  is 
that  Manchuria,  now  looming  up  as  a 
possibility  for  lima  beans,  also  exports 
many  walnuts  to  this  coast,  showing  how 
an  ideal  climate  for  walnuts  (though 
Manchuria  walnuts  are  far  from  being 
ideal  and  lima  beans  may  not  thrive 
there)  is  also  likely  to  be  good  for  limas. 
If  this  choice  of  climate  works  both  ways, 
as  a  commercial  proposition  at  least,  it 
might  be  a  faint  hint  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  go  slow  in  planting  large 
acreages  of  walnuts  in  places  where  lima 
beans  assuredly  will  not  be  a  commercial 
success. 

The  way  walnuts  and  lima  beans  go 
together  can  be  seen  in  driving  through 
Ventura  and  the  other  lima  bean  coun- 
ties, or  even  riding  through  on  the  cars, 
where  there  are  acres  and  acres  of  young 
walnut  groves  coming  on,  and  under  them, 
nearly  as  thick  as  on  open  ground,  are 
rows  of  beans  which  extend  up  to  with- 
in a  couple  of  feet  of  the  trees.  These 
catch-crops  stop  when  the  walnut  trees 
get  down  to  business,  which  means  that  a 
lot  of  the  best  lima  bean  land  will  before 
long  not  be  used  to  grow  beans  any  more. 

On  very  good  walnut  land,  which,  in 
this  connection,  means  that  there  must 
be  a  good  depth  of  soil  as  well  as  more 
abundant  moisture  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  success  with  beans,  it  is 
generally  much  more  profitable  to  grow 
walnuts  than  beans,  so  indications  are 


that  walnuts  will  take  more  from  limas 
than  limas  from  walnuts. 

At  the  same  time,  if  there  are  facilities 
for  plenty  of  irrigation,  lemons  will  gen- 
erally thrive  on  walnut  land  and  beat 
both  walnuts  and  beans  out,  so  as  more 
wells  are  sunk  and  more  water  developed, 
the  productiveness  of  beans  bids  fair  to 
decrease,  while  climatic  limitations  tend 
to  prevent  its  spread. 

Toward  the  southern  part  of  the  lima 
bean  country,  especially,  the  beans  can  be 
seen  abundant  in  young  lemon  orchards, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  thing  in  their 
favor  that  they  make  the  land  bring  in 
big  profits  up  to  the  time  that  either  wal 
nuts  or  lemons  can  look  after  themselves 
well. 

Good  bean  land  is  worth  from  $:i()0  per 
acre  upward,  and  will  bring  good  interest 
on  that  valuation.  Of  course,  beans  are 
planted  on  poorer  land,  but  bring  poorer 
let  urns.  A  very  large  part  of  the  best 
lima  bean  land  could  also  be  planted  to 
walnuts  or  lemons,  but  is  well  worth  the 
$300  up  to  $700,  and  even  more,  for  beans 
alone. 

A  ton  of  beans  can  be  expected  on  first- 
class  land,  though  that  is  a  pretty  big 
crop.  A  ton  and  a  half  crop  is  not  un- 
common, though  occurring  almost  ex- 
clusively on  irrigated  land.  There  will 
also  be  the  same  weight  of  straw  as  beans, 
worth  $6  per  ton  for  cattle  or  horse  feed 
in  ordinary  years,  and  in  times  of  scarcity 
of  grain  hay,  like  last  year,  as  much  as 
$15  per  ton  in  midwinter.  The  beans  can 
be  raised  for  about  $25  to  $30  per  acre. 

And  one  of  the  best  things  about  it  is 
that  the  land  seems  to  improve  with  age, 
instead  of  getting  worse.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  a  fine  thing,  and  beans  certainly 
improve  land  that  has  been  cropped  to 
hay  too  long,  even  if  the  land  is  not  first 
class  for  beans,  but  land  which  has  been 
growing  beans  every  year  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  is  producing  more  now  than 
at  first,  and  rotation  apparently  is  un- 
necessary. 

Ultimately,  without  doubt,  phosphates 
and  possibly  some  potash,  lime  and  sul- 
phur will  have  to  be  supplied,  but  now  the 
beans  supply  their  own  nitrogen,  the  sun 
is  not  hot  enough  to  burn  up  the  humus 
left  by  the  roots,  and  the  roots  both  alive 
and  in  decaying,  can  find  enough  potash 
and  phosphates  free  to  keep  many  gen- 
erations of  plants  as  vigorous  as  the  first 
few  put  out. 

There  is  plenty  to  talk  about  in  lima 
bean  growing,  both  in  culture  and  mar- 
keting, which  is  done  through  an  associa- 
tion of  the  growers,  but  these  deserve 
separate  accounts. 
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Go  right  out  into  the  vineyard 
and  watch 

The  Johnson  Tractor 

at  work 

Note  liotv  it  n  nrk»  anionic  the  vlnex  anil  hon  readily  one  man  handles  the 
whole  rig.  Pretty  good  evidence  of  its  easj  control.  Observe  how  well  pul- 
verised the  (arrow  dice  and  how  evenly  the  whole  farrow  la  turned.  That 
MhotvN  pulling  po»<-r.  There  Ik  no  getting  around  (he  fuel  that  the  .lolinxon 
wheel    Irend   In  n   feature  of  great    value.     Then   watch   II    taring  Cultivation, 

Plugging  right  along,  hour  after  hour,  pulling  a  full  is  feel  of  cultivators,  a 
perfect  dual  mulch  In  produced, 

it  In  the  results  that  count,  and  thai  i«  tray  ire  want  ran  to  him-  the  John- 
son Tractor  at  work.  It  will  do  your  WOrh  lust  as  rr ell  as  it  did  tin-  disking 
lii  the  vineyard  of  Mr,  v.  it.  Humphrej  at  Muyhews.  The  111  nst  rat  Ion  above 
shows  what  it  did  there,  why  not  write  today  and  and  how  much  .ion  can  do 
wiiii  a  Johnson  Tractor. 
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Widespread  Potato  Trouble. 


Readers  have  been  pelting  us  with 
potatoes  for  the  last  ten  days  in  a  very 
unusual  way  and  made  us  conscious  ot 
potato  troubles  existing  very  widely  on 
(In  plains  and  uplands  in  interior  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  There  have  been  for 
a  year  a  high  range  of  potato  prices 
which  has  led  many  to  try  the  crop,  and 
the  character  of  the  season,  with  its  ir- 
regularity of  moisture  supply,  induced 
much  late  spring  planting  and  employ- 
ment of  irrigation.  The  result  is  that 
many  disappointments  in  crop  will  be 
experienced.  We  give  a  few  of  many  let- 
ters received  in  connection  with  what 
seem  to  us  some  of  the  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomena: 

W II AT  A  NORTHERN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
OROWKB  OBSERVED. 

To  the  Editor:  On  the  3rd  of  April  I 
planted  500  pounds  each  of  Burbank  and 
White  Rose  potatoes  cut  mostly  in  halves 
and  quarters,  and  covered  4  to  5  inches 
deep,  with  rows  20  to  30  inches  apart, 
in  sandy  loam  soil  plowed  10  inches  deep. 
They  came  up  in  14  to  18  days  and 
kept  growing  all  the  time.  About  20% 
began  blooming  after  the  stems  got  as 
high  as  2  to  2V>  feet,  but  the  rest  are 
coining  in  bloom  now  and  are  only  about 
1  to  1  V_>  feet  high. 

Today  I  was  digging  out  a  few  of  the 
very  high  plants,  and  found  that  all  of 
them  either  did  not  set  any  new  pota- 
toes, or  just  a  few,  which,  however, 
sprouted  again,  as  you  will  notice  by  the 
sample  I  am  sending  you. 

I  hoed  the  patch  twice  and  cultivated 
afterward  every  10  to  14  days,  and  the 
whole  looks  as  clean  as  could  be.  As  to 
moisture,  would  say  that  we  had  rains 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  if  one 
digs  down  eight  inches  the  soil  packs  in 
the  hand. 

The  setting  of  new  potatoes  of  the  rest 
of  the  plants  is  very  good — about  eight 
potatoes  to  the  hill,  already  of  good  size. 
As  these  good  ones  are  right  alongside 
of  the  non-setting  plants,  I  would  beg 
you  to  look  into  the  matter,  for  I  really 
would  like  to  know  just  what  could  have 
caused  one  part  of  the  seed  potatoes  to 
show  such  particular  growth. 

Ernest  Maker. 

Newhall. 

IN  THE  UPPER  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  potato 
vines  and  also  soil  in  which  they  were 
grown.  I  would  like  to  have  you  inform 
me  why  they  grow  this  way.  Is  there 
anything  lacking  in  the  soil?  I  planted 
them  the  15th  of  March  and  irrigated 
them  as  they  needed  the  moisture — the 
first  irrigation  April  20th  and  the  second 
May  16th.  Prom  the  time  the  potatoes 
were  up  they  were  cultivated  once  a  week. 

Delano.  G.  L. 

IN    UPPER    SACRA  MENTO  VALLEY. 

To  the  Editor:  The  potato  raisers  in 
this  community  have  suffered  almost  a 
complete  loss  through  sprouting — all  va- 
rieties in  various  soils — some  under  irri- 
gation, which  may  not  have  been  early 
enough  nor  often  enough.  Your  subscrib- 
ers will  appreciate  any  information  which 
you  will  give  us.  A.  A. 

Red  Bluff. 

AS  IT  APPEARS  TO  US. 

The  trouble  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
letters  is  not  a  disease.  It  is  simply  an 
unusual  manner  of  growth  which  can  be 
attributed  to  irregularity  of  moisture  sup- 
ply, in  the  absence  of  more  complete  and 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  year. 
We  have  an  idea  that  too  many  potatoes 
were  planted  on  ground  which  was  dry 
underneath  instead  of  being  well  wet 
down  either  by  irrigation  or  rainfall.  Po- 
tatoes grow  more  regularly  if  they  do  not 


have  intermittent  moisture  supply,  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  soak  the  ground  be 
fore  plowing,  bringing  the  crop  along 
that  way  if  possible,  or  irrigating  subse- 
quently as  may  seem  to  be  necessary,  but 
in  no  case  should  the  plant  be  allowed 
to  arrest  its  growth  and  start  again  after 
irrigation.  In  years  of  ordinary  rainfall, 
with  the  soil  continuously  moist  to  the 
depth  of  it,  such  troubles  as  we  have  this 
year  seldom  occur. 

Of  course,  when  potatoes  have  stopped 
growth  and  are  subsequently  irrigated,  the 
irrigation  cannot  cure  the  trouble,  but 
really  increases  it,  because  it  causes  a 
second  growth  to  be  made.  As  this  is 
a  matter  wholly  between  the  plant  and 
the  growing  conditions  which  surround 
it,  we  do  not  see  how  any  treatment  un- 
dertaken after  the  trouble  has  begun  could 
be  effective  in  preventing  it.  The  lesson 
is  certainly  against  late  planting  on 
scanty  moist  land  relying  upon  irrigation 
after  waiting  too  long  for  rains  which 
came  late.  The  potato  must  be  kept  mov- 
ing or  it  will  move  the  wrong  way. — 
Editor. 


CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  ROOT 
WORM. 


Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle's  recommendations 
for  control  of  the  California  grape  root 
worm  (Adoxus  vitis),  an  insect  that  at- 
tacks both  the  root  and  growing  parts  of 
the  vine  above  ground,  are  as  follows: 
During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  a 
serious  pest  in  some  vineyard  districts. 
This  season  it  has  been  particularly  de- 
structive, and  is  a  pest  in  both  its  larval 
(or  grul))  state  and  in  its  adult  (or 
beetle)  state.  The  adult  (or  beetle)  form 
of  this  insect  is  either  black  or  brown, 
measuring  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  When  approached,  or  the  vine  is 
shaken,  the  beetle  drops  to  the  ground, 
"playing  'possum"  for  a  short  time,  when 
it  renews  its  activities.  Its  presence  in 
the  vineyard  is  easily  detected  from  the 
chain-like  strips  eaten  out  of  the  leaves 
about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  wide  and 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long.  Frequently  the  vines  are  en- 
tirely stripped  of  their  leaves. 

Like  other  beetles,  it  passes  through 
the  stages  of  egg,  larva,  pupa  and  adult 
or  beetle  form.  The  eggs  are  small  yel- 
lowish white  objects  which  may  be  found 
in  clusters  under  the  old  bark  of  the  vine. 
These  hatch  into  the  larva  or  grub,  wich 
is  white  in  color  and  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  long.  It  at  once  makes  its  way 
into  the  ground  and  becomes  a  pest  on 
the  roots  of  the  vine.  Small  roots  are 
frequently  eaten  off  entirely,  while  large 
roots  are  seriously  damaged.  The  larva 
changes  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  form  and 
lies  dormant  in  the  ground  until  it 
changes  to  the  adult  or  beetle  form,  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  begins  feeding  on 
the  growing  parts  of  the  vine  above 
ground.  May  and  June  are  the  months  of 
the  greatest  damage.  Tender  shoots  and 
even  the  grapes  are  attacked.  Spray  with 
this  formula: 

Lead  arsenate   5  pounds 

Water  50  gallons 

Apply  as  a  spray  from  above,  as  the 
beetle  usually  feeds  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves.  Growers  should  watch  their 
vines  closely  in  May  and  June,  applying 
the  spray  as  soon  as  the  first  indications 
of  damage  to  the  foliage  appears  after 
the  vines  have  blossomed.  Thorough  cul- 
tivation in  April  will  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  pests  while  in 
the  pupa  form,  as  they  are  then  in  the 
moist  soil  at  a  depth  of  about  six  inches. 
Excessive  winter  rainfall  and  flooding  by 
irrgation  destroy  large  numbers  of  this 
insect. 


Fortunately,  large  areas  are  seldom  at- 
tacked at  once,  and  by  careful  watching, 
this  yest  can  usually  be  controlled  with- 
out the  necessity  of  spraying  the  entire 
vineyard. 


REMEDY  FOR  RED  SPIDER. 

H.  P.  Stabler,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Sutter  county,  issues  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  red  spider  on  almond  and  prune 
trees  is  usually  controlled  by  the  thor- 
ough application  of  dry  sulphur  to  the 
foliage.  On  almonds  the  first  sulphuring 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
appear  in  March.  A  second  application 
is  advised  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of 
May.  A  third  application  should  be  made 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  June.  Prune 
trees  should  be  treated  as  soon  as  the  spi- 
der appears.  In  Sutter  county  this  usu- 
ally occurs  about  the  first  week  of  July. 

Full-grown  trees  require  about  a  pound 
of  sulphur  which  should  be  thoroughly 
distributed  throughout  the  foliage.  The 
old  method  of  throwing  a  handful  of  sul- 
pur  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  or  on 
the  ground  under  the  tree  is  valueless. 
The  use  of  a  blower  is  economical  in 
large  orchards,  but  a  can  with  perforated 
bottom  is  frequently  used  on  young  trees 
or  small  orchards  with  good  results. 

In  normal  seasons  the  spider  is  easily 
controlled  by  dry  sulphuring.  When  the 
pest  does  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  a 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  eorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  W'AGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


spray  is  recommended. 

Many  fruit-growers  do  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  controlling  red  spider. 
The  premature  falling  of  the  leaves  caused 
by  this  pest,  causes  "stick-tights,"  re- 
tards the  development  of  the  fruit  buds, 
and  seriously  affects  the  future  crop. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market ;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


NAVELS, 
EUREKA  LEMONS 
ORANGE  SEED-BED 
STOCK 


SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Prop. 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Phones,  Main  919,  Home  2520 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mr.  Farmer,  Protect  Your  Profits 

YOir  ARB  INCLUDED  UNDER  THE 

ROSEBERRY  LIABILITY  and  COMPENSATION  LAW 

FOR  A  SMALL  PREMIUM  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION. 
FARM    WORK    IS    DANGEROUS — WRITE   FOR    (  IR(  (  I.AR    PROVING  THIS 
PACT — WE  WANT  RELIABLE  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOW  V 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  V  E  R  MO  N  T 

capital,  $750,000  assets  $2,293,222, 

San  Francisco  Offices,  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wm.  B.  Hayes,  Manager 

LIABILITY— SURETY— BURGLARY— ACCIDENT  and  HEALTH 


CALDWELL  FRUIT  FITTER 

NEW  MACHINE,  MUCH  IMPROVED 

Pays  for  itself  every  week  in  service 

One  resident  fruit-grower  wanted  for  agent  in  each  locality 
everywhere,  QUICK. 

Address  :  CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1758,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Fight  the  Fruit  Fly. 


THE  FRUIT  QBOWEBv   CONVENTION  URGES 
ACTION. 

At  the  Santa  Barbara  convention  it  was 
clearly  discerned  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  is  now 
abundant  in  Hawaii,  would  endanger  our 
fruit  industries  beyond  any  other  ad- 
versity which  can  be  thought  of.  Not 
only  the  cost  of  fighting  and  the  losses 
of  fruit  are  to  be  considered;  the  presence 
of  the  fly  would  possibly  place  our  State 
under  quarantine  so  that  no  fresh  fruit 
could  be  shipped  beyond  State  lines. 
Naturally  this  subject  occupied  much  of 
the  time  of  the  convention.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
which  was  adopted: 

Your  committee,  realizing  the  gravity 
of  this  question,  and  consultation  with 
persons  well  informed  and  other  persons 
interested,  recommend  and  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  That  the  force  in  the  quarantine 
department  at  San  Francisco  be  increased, 
and  that  all  unprotected  ports  of  entry 
into  California  be  adequately  covered. 

Second.  That  a  request  be  made  of  the 
State  governments  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 


TREES 

From  present  indications,  stock  will 
again  be  abort  for  next  planting  Rea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  oare  can  pro- 
dace.  White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BILLE'S 

GOPHER  POISON 

Not  :in  Ordinary  l'olson — in  a  clMM  by 
Itself.  Kndorscd  by  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations.  The 
secret  of  its  success  is  that  while  it  is 
sure  dentil  to  liophcrs.  Squirrels,  etc..  It 
is  must  attractive  to  them — they  hunt 
lor  It.    It  gels  them  every  time. 

Amos  L,.  Grigsby,  Campo.  Cal.,  writes: 
"I  have  given  It  a  good  test,  have  used 
all  of  the  two  bottles  and  have  almost 
exterminated  the  gophers  in  my  22-acre 
tract  of  alfalfa.  You  know  how  thick 
they  can  get  in  alfalfa  that  is  not  irri- 
gated. Enclosed  find  $2.50.  Send  me 
two  more  bottles." 

Send  for  circular  with  many  other 
testimonials,  and  with  photo  and  affi- 
davit of  201  killed  in  one  day  with  one 
bottle  on  a  10-acre  Held,  besides  those 
dying  in  the  holes. 

4-oz.  bottle  50  cents:  10-oz.  $1.25.  If 
not  as  represented,  money  refunded,  as 
printed  on  the  bottle.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  keep  it,  send  $2.50  for  two  large 
bottles,  express  prepaid  by  us.  (We  do 
not  pay  expressage  on  one  bottle.) 
Poisons  not  mailable. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS  A.  CO.,  Proprietors. 

11(5-1  is  V..  Till  St.,  I  Ms  Angeles,  Cal. 

Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  or, 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


ington  to  take  such  action  as  will  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  fly 
through  ports  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Third.  That  we  believe  that  the  con- 
tinued shipments  of  bananas  and  pine- 
apples to  Pacific  coast  ports  may  be  done 
safely,  provided,  however,  that  such  ship- 
ments are  closely  inspected  and  only  such 
fruit  is  shipped  as  is  not  subject  to  at- 
tack from  the  fly. 

No  ripe,  split,  bruised  or  blemished 
bananas  should  be  shipped,  but  only 
sound  green  fruit  of  a  kind  in  which  none 
of  the  indications  of  fly  life  have  been 
found. 

If  rigid  instructions  are  enforced  by  the 
island  shippers  or  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment, we  believe  that  bananas  and 
pineapples  should  still  be  permitted  to  be 
shipped  to  the  coast. 

However,  should  indications  of  infec 
tion  be  found  on  shipments  arriving  on 
the  coast,  we  would  then  recommend  a 
very  serious  consideration  of  a  complete 
quarantine. 

Fourth.  That  an  educational  movement 
be  inaugurated  and  actively  pressed  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 
by  the  representatives  of  our  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Sta 
tion,  and  by  officials  and  representatives 
of  all  agricultural  or  horticultural  or- 
ganizations, to  the  end  that  the  people  of 
California  may  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  danger  of  this  great  menace,  and 
that  they  might  be  solidly  organized  to 
resist  it  in  every  way. 

Fifth.  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  be  requested  to 
procure  the  establishment  of  a  national 
quarantine  against  each  fruit  and  vege- 
table product  as  is  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  the  Mediterranean 
fly  or  other  devastating  pests,  of  all  sec 
tions,  nations  or  countries  in  which  the 
Mediterranean  fly  or  other  devastating 
pests  exist,  and  that  to  this  end  we  recom- 
mend their  early  and  active  co-operation 
with  senators  and  representatives  of 
other  Pacific  coast  States  equally  men- 
aced. 

Your  committee  further  recommends 
legislation  providing  for  the  following: 

First.  An  appropriation  provided  by  the 
State  for  the  employment  of  sufficient  in 
spectors  at  the  Hawaiian  ports  to  inspect 
the  character  of  all  pineapples,  bananas, 
or  fruit  of  any  kind  not  now  quarantined 
against,  and  likely  to  carry  infection. 

Second.  The  enactment  of  a  law  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  horticultural 
quarantine  officer  so  that  he  will  be  em- 
powered : 

(a)  To  examine  and  inspect  all  pas- 
sengers' baggage,  including  sealed  bag- 
gage and  packages. 

(b)  To  hold  at  anchor  in  the  bay  or 
harbor  away  from  the  docks  all  vessels 
arriving  at  California  ports  from  any  in- 
fected port  until  they  are  declared  clean 
and  free  from  insect  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases. 

Third.  An  appropriation  providing  for 
scientific  investigating  and  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing remedies  for  the  suppression  or  con- 
trol of  the  fly  or  the  seeking  of  parasites, 
toward  the  end  of  keeping  it  in  check. 

We  believe  the  menace  of  this  insect  to 
be  the  greatest  that  has  ever  threatened 
California. 

We  further  believe  that  should  this  fly 
be  allowed  to  enter  this  State  that  the 
financial  loss  to  the  State  would  be  in- 
calculable. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  that  he  take 
immediate  action  along  the  lines  herein 
recommended,  and  we  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature that  upon  their  shoulders  rests  the 
protection  and  the  preservation  of  this 


The  California 
Fruit  Distributors 

invites  every  fruit  grower  to 
share  in  the  benefits  which  are 
enjoyed  as  the  result  of  the 
splendid  co-operative  system  of 
shipping  carried  on  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

F.  B.  McKEVlTT,  Manager 

1008-1010  Second  Street 
SACRAMENTO 


Now  is  the  time  to  spray  LEMON  and  ORANGE  trees  with  the 
famous  REX  SPRAY  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  or- 
chard from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  season. 

REX  can  be  obtained  in  Los  Ageles  from  the  Western  Wholesale 
Drug  Company  or  from  our  factory  at  Benicia,  Calif. 

REX  LIME  &  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  has  been  successfully  used 
by  the  largest  lemon  and  orange  growers  of  the  state.  We  refer 
with  peasure  to  the  Leffingwell  Rancho  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  and  to  the 
San  Diego  Fruit  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  who  also  have  our  goods  on 
sale. 

Send  to  this  office  for  our  Rex  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Company 

Benicia,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 

 „  .  ,                               Thn    RaMoi,    data   W»»H    rnll.r  1. 

1  the  greatest  of  its  kind  on  the 
J                market.  For  workmanship,  for  sim- 

'  .^^f^  ft  A^r/  pliclty  and  durability  It  cannot  be 
■•■^/^    excelled,  as  it  does  the  work  to 

a»r^~  — .  <          perfection.    Those  that  are  using  it 

■          ^"^tCfc    V|        could  not  get  another. 
1             ^^^^mSF)!           Weighs  200  pounds. 

I               ^^^jB                 °*     SI(il  ARD» 

f                                  VI          Cnpltol  Avenue  and  McKee  Road, 
'                                   1                           San  Jose,  Cal. 

California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 


Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  ?3  per  copy.                   Second  Edition,  Postpaid  12  per  copy. 
AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.   
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great  industry  and  sources  of  income  to 
the  State  of  California. 

E.  N.  Richmond, 

D.  W.  Mott, 

E.  J.  Wickson, 
Peter  J.  Shields, 

Committee. 

Dated  at  Santa  Barbara,  June  14,  1912. 
the  memorial  to  congress. 
To  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 

California  in  Congress: 

The  fruit  growers  of  California,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  national  quarantine  bill 
known  as  the  Stimson  bill,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
quarantine  against  insect  and  other  pests 
which  menace  the  existence  of  the  horti- 
cultural, agricultural  and  forestry  inter- 
ests of  your  country. 

While  we  admit  that  the  present  open 
door  to  all  pests  of  the  world  has  long 
been  maintained,  we  deny  that  such  a  con- 
dition is  desirable  or  necessary.  We  urge 
upon  you  the  fact  that  it  can  and  should 
be  changed. 

The  interests  jeopardized  are  of  major 
importance.  If  present  conditions  con- 
tinue only  a  very  small  and  selfish  in- 
terest can  be  benefited  at  all,  and  that 
but  temporarily,  for  it  cannot  survive 
the  paralysis  or  downfall  of  our  horti 
culture. 

In  the  State  of  California  about  250,000 
of  her  citizens  and  your  constituents  are 
directly  interested  in  horticulture,  an 
industry  representing  $500,000,000  of  cap- 
ital, and  an  annual  product  of  $175,000,- 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT ENGINE,  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co. 

400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MAC A  BEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


AL FAL F" A.  HAY 


That's  all  we  grow. 
New  crop  now  ready  to  ship, 
for  prices. 


Write 


C.  W.  VAN  NOTE, 
Manzanita  Farm,  It.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Grldley,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  t.o  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  requeot,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
011-910  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


000;  greater  than  our  mines,  lumber  and 
oil  combined. 

The  interest  is  already  heavily  bur- 
dened by  pests  that  have  already  entered, 
and  is  menaced  by  what  is  at  our  open 
door.  California  spends  $2,000,000  a  year 
in  fighting  fruit  pests  already  imported. 
We  appeal  to  you  to  diligently  and  vigi- 
lantly work  for  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  protects  not  only  the  present  but 
the  future  interests  of  our  country. 


SLOT  MACHINES  FOR  RAISINS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Looms.] 

Through  co-operative  organizations  of 
various  kinds,  the  fruitmen's  one  idea 
has  been  to  solve  the  question  of  better 
prices  for  raisins  in  the  Fresno  section, 
with,  as  most  will  admit,  poor  success. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  Raisin  Ex- 
change has  bright  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  one  very  frequently  hears  the 
pessimists  predicting  its  failure  as  on 
past  occasions. 

Our  attention  was  recently  called  to  a 
new  factor  in  the  marketing  that  may 
.affect  the  price  of  raisins  vefy  materially, 
and  we  give  it  space  for  what  it  may 
be  worth  to  those  who  have  about  lost 
faith  in  ever  receiving  a  fair  profit  from 
their  investment  in  vineyards.  Perhaps 
a  good  many  are  acquainted  with  this 
new  idea,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
slot  machine  which  dispenses  a  nicely 
packed  package  of  raisins  instead  of  gum, 
salted  peanuts,  etc.,  which  most  of  us 
have  patronized  at  some  time. 

Something  like  a  fear  ago  a  machine 
was  perfected  and  patented  by  Fresno 
people  and  a  company  formed  to  have 
manufactured  2,000  of  these  machines  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  them  out  to  see  if 
people  would  patronize  these  silent  sales- 
men. * 

All  of  these  machines  were  set  up  in 
public  places  in  the  Southern  States  and 
kept  "loaded"  by  people  who  kept  the 
places  of  business.  Packages  or  cartons 
containing  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  good 
grade  raisins  were  used  which  sold  for  a 
nickel  through  ihe  machine. 

To  show  that  the  product  met  with 
public  favor  where  tried,  the  company 
reports  that  the  smallest  average  was  five 
packages  a  day,  and  some  of  the  larger 
machines  in  better  locations  sold  as  high 
as  100  packages  a  day,  averaging  ap- 
proximately 20  packages  per  machine. 
Taking  20  packages  as  an  average  of  the 
sales  per  day,  with  200,000  machines — 
which  is  considered  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  ultimate  number  that  can  be 
placed  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
—would  make  a  total  of  4,000,000  one- 
fifth  pound  packages  per  day,  or  400  tons 
per  day.  This  tonnage  for  365  days  would 
make  a  total  of  146,000  tons  per  year, 
which  is  more  than  the  present  produc- 
tion, and  this  is  why  some  enthusiastic 
stockholders  state  that  it  will  be  the  big- 
gest thing  for  the  raisin  grower  yet  taken 
up,  as  it  will  put  the  price  of  raisins  on 
a  sound  footing  where  the  packers  will 
have  little  or  no  say  as  to  prices. 

As  before  stated,  this  is  written  in  a 
friendly  spirit  toward  anything  that  may 
benefit  the  grower,  and  though  some  may 
— in  fact  do — not  put  much  dependence 
in  making  a  firm  raisin  market  with  slot 
machines,  it  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration as  a  new  factor  until  proven  other- 
wise. 

This  year  more  reliable  results  will  be 
obtained,  as  several  thousand  new  ma- 
chines have  been  ordered  and  will  be  put 
into  immediate  operation,  so  that  it  will 
not  take  a  great  time  to  know  whether 
the  small  boys  and  pleasure-seeking 
crowds  are  to  contribute  their  nickels 
toward  California  raisins,  or  whether  this 
is  just  another  good  prospect  knocked  a- 
glimmering.    We  hope  not. 


Big  slock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry- 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO.  ^Jgjg. 


120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Santa  Cruz 

"The  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

Is  planning  a 

Wonderful 

Water  Pageant 

For  the  following  dates : 

July  20th  to  July  28th,  Inclusive 

Yacht  Regattas — Motor  Boat  Race — Review  of  American  Battleships — 
Parade  of  Decorated  Water  Floats — Swimming  and  Rowing  Con- 
tests— Surf -bathing — Dancing — Golf — Tennis — Fireworks. 

DONT  MISS  THE  FUN! 

Regular  Rates  at  new  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey. 
Special  low  ticket  fares. 
ASK  OUR  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 

Third  and  Townsend  Street  Station, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Station, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
OAKLAND. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  (10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Various  Notes. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners  Associ- 
ation recently  closed  a  contract  for  the 
entire  crop  of  raisin  grapes  of  P.  McRae's 
big  vineyard,  west  of  Hanford,  Kings 
county.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  400 
tons. 

The  Chinese  owners  of  vegetable  gar- 
dens in  the  neighborhood  of  Marysville, 
Yuba  county,  have  commenced  shipping 
cucumbers,  principally  to  San  Francisco, 
and  it  is  said  the  output  will  shortly 
run  as  high  as  800  boxes  daily. 

In  the  Turlock  district  of  Stanislaus 
county  the  cantaloupe  crop  is  estimated 
at  only  75%  and  watermelons  at  50%  of 
a  crop.  The  aphis  has  damaged  both  to 
some  extent,  but  the  ladybugs  recently 
released  are  said  to  do  more  effective 
work  for  the  cantaloupes  than  for  the 
watermelons. 

The  Alameda  Beet  Sugar  Co.  has  finally 
decided  to  locate  its  big  $1,125,000  sugar 
factory  at  Meridian,  Sutter  county. 

Citrus  fruit  amounting  to  25,168  car- 
loads left  southern  California  during  the 
season  from  November  1,  1911,  to  May  31, 
1912,  according  to  railway  traffic  experts, 
of  which  21,885  were  oranges  and  3,283 
lemons.  Summer  Valencia  shipments,  it 
is  estimated,  will  bring  the  total  to  36,000 
cars,  as  against  43,545  cars  for  last  year. 

Sonoma  county  is  said  to  have  produced 
an  enormous  crop  of  hay,  a  large  portion 
of  which  had  been  cut  and  was  stacked 
in  the  fields  when  last  week's  rain  fell. 
While  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  loss 
from  the  rain  will  be  very  heavy,  much 
of  it  will  have  to  be  re-spread  and  dried. 

William  Wood,  of  Whittier,  has  been 
appointed  horticultural  commissioner  of 
Los  Angeles  county.  His  appointment 
fills  the  position  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  A.  R.  Meserve  last  February. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  be  damag- 
ing the  growing  grain  in  Monterey  coun- 
ty, a  particularly  heavy  swarm  being  re- 
ported in  the  neighborhood  of  Parkfield. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  June  more  than 
500,000  pounds  of  cherries  had  been 
shipped  from  Stockton.  Of  these,  Los 
Angeles  took  ±u,S91  boxes,  San  Francisco 
3,000,  Oakland  2,000,  Fresno  1,500,  Bakers- 
field  1,000,  and  Sacramento  500. 

A  wage  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  fruit 
packers  for  their  season  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  shipping  and  packing  compa- 
nies of  the  Stockton  district. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

By  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
county  ordinance  which  went  into  effect 
a  year  ago,  prohibiting  the  entry  of  either 
dairy  or  beef  cattle  that  has  not  passed 
the  tuberculin  test,  Tulare  county  veter- 
inarians now  claim  their  county  is  en- 
tirely free  of  cattle  suffering  from  tuber 
culosis. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  of  Woodland, 
bought  from  Dr.  Evans  of  Modesto  the 
Holstein  cow  Escuedo  de  Kol,  daughter 
of  Ignara  de  Kol,  the  latter  also  the  sire 
of  the  world's  champion  Holstein  cow, 
Juliana  de  Kol,  owned  by  the  Morrises. 
The  price  paid  for  Escuedo  de  Kol  was 
$400. 

Last  week  seven  cars  of  beef  cattle 
were  shipped  from  Porterville  to  San 
Francisco,  making  the  total  shipments 
from  that  point  during  the  last  two 
months  90  cars,  approximating  2,500  head 
of  cattle. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Health  Department  of  Oakland 
are  "at  outs,"  for  which  San  Francisco 
people  should  be  truly  thankful,  for  it 
brings  out  facts  they  are  much  interested 
in  knowing  and  which  may  impel  them 


to  do  some  needed  cleaning  up.  The  fol- 
lowing is  what  Oakland  says  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  question  of  the  San  Francisco 
slaughter-houses  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Oakland  inspectors  to  allow  meat  from 
this  city  to  be  sold  in  Oakland.  Photo- 
graphs accompany  the  report  to  bear  out 
the  statements:  "Words  and  photographs," 
it  was  said  in  the  report,  "are  entirely 
inadequate  to  properly  portray  the  un- 
speakable and  insanitary  conditions  that 
prevail  in  that  vicinity.  One  has  to  see 
such  conditons,  to  hear  the  buzzing  of  the 
myriads  of  flies,  and  to  experience  the 
multiplicity  of  odors  in  order  to  acquire 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs."  Details  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  concerning  each  slaughter-house 
visited.  The  Surroundings  and  environ 
ments  of  the  slaughter  houses  generally 
were  said  to  be  horribly  unclean.  Some 
of  them  were  described  as  being  over 
mud  flats  in  which  sewage,  offal  and  de- 
composed matter  abounded. 

A  report  from  Klamath,  Oregon,  says 
that  vast  areas  of  range  are  idle  in  that 
lcality  and,  with  the  object  of  inducing 
sheepmen  to  use  the  range,  a  local  capi- 
talist is  about  to  open  up  a  shearing  sta- 
tion and  dipping  plant  at  one  of  the  nu- 
merous hot  springs  of  that  locality.  A 
cattle  buyer  who  has  just  passed  over 
the  range  reports  that  while  it  is  better 
than  ever  before,  the  number  of  cattle 
on  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  An  esti- 
mate gives  the  loss  to  the  district  owing 
to  the  desertion  of  the  ranges  as  $1,500,- 
000  annually. 

Tulare  county  parties  who  hold  a  ten 
years'  concession  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment on  Guadaloupe  Island,  a  small 
tract  of  land  100  miles  or  more  from  the 
coast  line  of  Lower  California,  have  de- 
cided to  move  the  100,000  goats  inhabit- 
ing it  to  the  mainland  and  to  restock  the 
island  with  sheep.  They  believe  that  the 
latter  will  be  more  profitable.  The  task 
of  transporting  the  goats  will  be  an  enor- 
mous one.  but.  will  be  undertaken  slowly. 


Impressive  Items  From  Imperial. 

A  Southern  Pacific  official  who  has  just 
made  a  business  tour  in  the  interests  of 
his  company  through  the  Imperial  val- 
ley, says  that  valley  is  the  busiest  spot 
in  California  today.  Last  week  two  solid 
trains  of  55  cars  each  went  out  with  bar- 
ley consigned  to  Liverpool,  England,  via 
San  Pedro.  He  reported  the  weather  as 
cool  and  as  a  result  the  melon  crop  is 
a  little  backward,  but  the  melons  are  of 
better  quality  than  for  many  years,  and 
he  estimates  the  season's  shipment  at 
2500  carloads.  The  melon  shipments 
were  averaging  about  20  cars  per  day,  but 
with  two  or  three  warm  days  and  nights, 
the  S.  P.  official  looks  for  the  shipments 
to  jump  to  150  cars  per  day.  He  said 
that  every  spot  in  the  valley  is  active  and 
the  average  shipments,  not  counting  the 
melons,  is  about  150  cars  per  day.  This 
is  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  valley. 

Supplementing  the  above  information. 
George  E.  Robertson,  the  State  Statisti- 
cian, who  has  also  just  made  a  trip 
through  the  Imperial  valley,  says  that 
nearly  all  this  immense  crop  of  melons 
is  in  the  hands  of  Japanese.  Mr.  Robert 
son  also  said  that  the  area  now  planted 
to  cotton  aggregates  14,000  acres,  hut 
the  crop  will  not  average  as  heavy  as  last 
year  and  the  price  rules  somewhat  lower. 


Development  in  the  North. 

The  United  Sugar  Co.  of  California, 
which  owns  over  10,000  acres  in  Lassen 
county,  has  recently  bought  10,000  acres 
of  choice  land  in  Modoc,  county.  The  com- 
pany, it  is  said,  will  bring  its  holdings 


up  to  nearly  30,000  acres  of  land  suit 
able  for  sugar-beet  growing,  and  establish 
a  sugar  factory  of  immense  capacity  to 
handle  the  beet  crops  it  expects  to  raise 
and  the  beet,  crops  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  are  expected  to  raise  when 
they  have  been  convinced  that  sugar-beet 
growing  will  pay  them  better  than  the 
tanning  they  are  now  engaged  in. 


Up-to-Date  Creamery  Plant. 

The  Central  Creamery  of  Oakland,  E. 
H.  Fox,  manager,  recently  purchased  3S0 
acres  at  Babbes  Landing  near  Oaklev. 
Contra  Costa  county,  and  is  making  good 
progress  in  the  erection  of  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  dairy 
plants  in  the  State.  The  work  is  being 
done  under  the  supervision  of  C.  F.  Wie- 
land,  consulting  engineer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Two  reinforced  concrete  silos,  each 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  16  feet  high,  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  6S0  tons,  have 
been  built  with  Polk  steel  forms.  One 
of  the  silos  serves  a  double  purpose  in 
that  it  carries — integral  with  its  wall  at 
the  top — a  reinforced  concrete  water  tank 
of  10,000  gallons  capacity.  Alfalfa  will 
be  used  for  silage.  The  accompanying 
illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  style 
of  the  silos. 


The  sanitary  cow-barn  will  have  con- 
crete walls  and  floor.  Stanchions  for  .560 
cows  will  be  under  one  roof.  The  roof 
is  of  saw-tooth  type  (similar  to  that  of 
the  Tisdale  Ranch  Co.,  Grand  Island,  Cal. ) 
insuring  a  thorough  distribution  of  light. 
The  window  area  is  4  square  feet  to  each 
cow.  The  milkhouse  has  a  refrigerating 
plant  and  in  addition  to  the  cooling-room 
for  dairy  purposes  will  have  a  meat-stor- 
age room  for  the  convenience  of  the  ad- 
ministration house,  and  employees.  The 
mechanical  equipment  will  be  most  mod- 
ern and  complete.  The  Central  Creamery 
at  present  has  its  dairy  ranch  and  cattle 
in  Alameda  county,  but  on  the  completion 
of  the  Oakley  plant  it  is  intended  to  move 
everything  there.  The  principal  business 
of  the  concern  is  furnishing  Oakland  with 
milk  and  cream. 

Another  Almond  Association. 

The  almond  growers  of  Orland,  Glenn 
county,  have  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
preparatory  to  becoming  a  member  of  the 
main  organization,  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange,  which  has  headquar- 
ters at  Sacramento.  The  purposes  of  the 
new  association  read  as  follows:  "To 
unite  the  growers  in  this  association  for 
mutual  helpfulness  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  their  almond  crops:  also  for 
the  free  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  planting,  growing,  handling,  har- 
vesting, drying,  packing,  shipping,  and 
marketing  of  their  almonds  which  may 
be  brought  before  its  members." 

Fancy  Figures  for  Figs. 

Advices  from  the  Dinuba  and  Orosi  dis- 
tricts of  Tulare  county  state  that  fig  ship 
ments  are  now  being  made  and  fancy  fig- 
ures being  realized;  one  man  receiving  as 


high  as  $3.75  per  box  of  seven  pounds. 
Climax  plums  also  commenced  leaving  for 
the  East  last  week,  the  fruit  being  of  fine 
quality  and  fully  two  weeks  ahead  of  last 
year's  shipments. 


Irrigation  and  Reclamation  in  South- 
ern Oregon. 

The  failure  of  some  of  the  farmers 
whose  land  will  be  benefited  to  sign  agree- 
ments caused  the  Government  to  delay  the 
Poe  valley  irrigation  work  in  the  Klamath 
country  for  seven  years,  but  these  matters 
having  now  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
work  will  be  commenced  Immediately. 
The  Poe  valley  project  is  known  as  the 
second  unit,  the  first  unit  having  been 
completed.  A  third  project  on  which  en- 
gineers are  now  making  plans  and  esti- 
mates involves  the  marsh  lands  of  lower 
Klamath  lake.  These  lands  are  to  be 
dyked  and  drained  and  the  land  thus  re- 
claimed, it  is  said,  will  be  of  exceptional 
value.  Still  another  irrigation  project  in 
the  Klamath  country,  known  as  the  Horse- 
fly project,  is  being  given  a  preliminary 
survey  prior  to  being  submitted  to  the 
electors  for  bonding  purposes.  This  proj- 
ect will  water  from  20,000  to  30,000  acres. 


Beans  and  Beets  Supplant  Celery. 

Although  the  Orange  County  Celery 
Growers'  Association  had  a  fairly  profita- 
ble season,  it  is  said  the  members  will 
plant  but  750  acres  to  celery  this  season, 
as  against  1400  acres  planted  last  year. 
Independent  growers  will  also  decrease 
their  celery  planting  in  like  ratio,  so  thaf 
instead  of  2000  acres  planted  to  celery  In 
Orange  county,  the  next  season'.^  planting 
will  barely  reach  1200  acres.  The  acre- 
age to  sugar  beets  and  lima  beans  will 
be  largely  increased. 


California  Barley  for  Chilean  Mules. 

Two  barges  loaded  with  700  tons  of 
barley  were  last  week  towed  from  Stock- 
ton to  San  Francisco  and  transferred  to 
a  steamer  bound  for  Chile.  Smaller  ship- 
ments had  previously  been  made  to  the 
southern  republic,  and  a  large  trade  is 
expected  to  follow.  The  barley  is  used 
in  the  mining  districts  and  nitrate  fields 
situated  in  the  pampas  of  northern  Chile, 
where  immense  numbers  of  mules  are 
employed,  but  where  there  is  no  rainfall, 
and  vegetation  of  any  kind  does  not  exist. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Marketing. 

Sacramento,  June  22,  1912. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Fri- 
day evenng,  June  21,  1912.  as  reported  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries — 46  cars.  From  the  early  sec- 
tions practically  all  varieties  of  cherries 
have  now  been  shipped  with  the  exception 
of  Black  Oregon,  and  another  week  will 
mark  the  conclusion  of  this  movement. 
Considerable  shipments  are  going  forward 
from  San  Jose  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  close  of  the  crop. 

Apricots — 71%  cars.  The  movement  of 
this  fruit  shows  a  gain  over  that  of  last 
week  of  practically  six  cars  per  day.  It 
is  believed  that  shipments  are  as  heavy 
now  as  they  will  be  at  any  time  during 
the  season.  In  the  early  sections  many 
have  been  sold  for  canning  purposes  and 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  fruit  out- 
side of  this  will  not  be  large  enough  for 
shipping  purposes. 

Plums — 32>/i  cars.  Clyman  plums  are 
Btill  moving  from  the  river  districts.  The 
early  sections  have  now  finished  on  this 
variety.  Limited  quantities  of  Climax. 
Tragedy,  Burban'k,  Red  June,  and  Abund- 
ance are  being  shipped  from  Vacaville. 
Winters,  and  Placer  county.  Fruit  is  not 
running  quite  as  large  as  usual,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  crop  of  all 
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early  varieties  will  fall  considerably 
short  of  previous  estimates. 

Peaches — 11%  cars.  Alexanders  are  go- 
ing forward,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  Triumphs  are  in  evidence.  A  few  days 
will  finish  the  movement  of  the  former, 
but  there  is  a  fine  crop  of  Triumphs  whic'i 
will  materially  increase  the  shipments  of 
this  variety. 

Pears — V>  car.  A  few  Comet  and  Law- 
son  pears  have  appeared  in  the  early  sec- 
tions. No  Bartletts  have  been  offered  as 
yet.  Reports  from  Sacramento  river  in- 
dicate that  the  crop  is  growing  nicely 
and  the  fruit  will  be  smooth  and  of  good 
size. 

Grapes — The  previous  report  of  the  fine 
condition  of  vines  is  confirmed.  The  fruit 
has  set  unusually  well  and  the  indication 
now  is  that  the  crop  will  be  rather  larger 
than  expected. 

Comparative  statement  of  shipments: 
June  15th:  1911.  1912. 

Cherries    107%  110% 

Apricots  ..'   20  43% 

Peaches   2%  1 

Plums    2%  4% 

Total  shipments  to  June  22nd,  356V4 
cars,  as  against  293  cars  to  same  date 
last  year. 


AN  EGYPTIAN  INCUBATOR. 


In  a  village  in  the  Egyptian  desert 
chickens  today  are  incubated  just  as  in 
Biblical  times,  on  a  scale  and  by  meth- 
ods which  would  astonish  Western  poul- 
try raisers.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  a  poul- 
try expert  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently 
inspected  one  of  these  Egyptian  incuba- 
tors. 

"Of  course,"  he  says,  "it  is  known  by 
all  chicken  fanciers  that  incubation  was 
carried  on  In  Egypt  in  ancient  times. 
Personally,  however,  I  did  not  dreajn  it 
still  was  carried  on  by  the  same  archaic 
methods. 

"The  incubator  which  I  saw,  like  the 
house  which  adjoined  it,  was  built  of 
adobe  and  shaped  like  a  beehive.  I  en- 
tered by  a  small  oval  door.  The  place  was 
full  of  smoke,  but  I  distinguished  within 
the  great  beehive  six  objects  resembling 
smaller  beehives.  There  were  three  on 
each  side.  Each  of  these  was  raised  on 
a  table  above  the  floor  and  was  pierced 
with  a  small  oval  opening.  These  were 
the  ovens.  They  were  supplied  with  heat 
from  circular  fireplaces  beneath,  in  which 
straw  and  chaff  were  kept  smoldering 
without  coming  to  a  blaze.  In  each  oven 
there  were  no  less  than  6,000  eggs.  There 
was  an  open  pot  in  the  center  where  one 
of  the  Children  crawled  in  to  turn  the 
eggs.  The  hospitable  Arab  assured  me  his 
ancestors  incubated  in  this  manner  as 
far  back  as  human  memory  reached." 


A  BRITISH  BEE  DISEASE. 

The  third  report  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture on  the  Isle  of  Wight  bee  dis- 
ease, eagerly  anticipated  by  bee-men  and 
orchardists  who  are  threatened  with  ruin 
by  a  present  epidemic  of  the  disease 
among  British  bees,  does  not  inspire  them 
with  much  hope. 

Discussing  remedies  for  the  mysterious 
malady,  the  report  concludes  that  "it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  any  of  the 
drugs  in  use  will  be  found  to  be  of  value 
in  combating  the  disease."  The  disease 
has  been  clearly  traced  to  that  ancient 
foe  of  the  beekeeper,  Nosema  apis,  which 
is  also  known  as  May  sickness,  often  epi- 
demic among  bees  in  other  countries. 
The  report  advises  the  removal  of  healthy 
stocks  from  their  present  locations,  for 
the  germs  evidently  remain  in  the  ground, 
and  although  a  hive  may  be  immune  it- 
self, it  can  transmit  the  disease.  The 
only  safety,  therefore,  is  an  entirely  new 
start  for  the  beekeeper. 


CREAM,  BEETS,  AND  CANDY. 


To  the  Editor:  The  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  either  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  or  by  mail,  will 
be  greatly  appreciated: 

Cream  Testing. — A  certain  creamery 
wagon  takes  our  cream  every  other  day. 
Without  ice  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  cream  sweet  during  the  hot 
weather.  By  the  time  the  wagon  gets 
here,  several  hours  after  the  fourth  milk- 
ing, the  cream  is  quite  sour.  We  were 
told  by  the  dairy  inspector  to  keep  the 
cream  sweet;  that  in  so  doing  the  test 
would  be  higher.  The  creamery  man 
says  sour  cream  gives  a  better  test,  or 
as  good  a  test  as  sweet  cream.  In  view 
of  this,  we  would  like  to  submit  this 
question  to  you.  Does  sour  cream  test 
lower  than  sweet  cream?  Is  any  butter- 
fat  lost  due  to  evaporation  in  dry 
weather? 

[The  test  of  sour  cream  will  be  as 
accurate  as  of  sweet  cream,  if  properly 
made,  but  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to 
make:  or  rather  to  get  the  material  into 
condition  to  work  well.  There  is  no  fat 
lost  by  evaporation.] 

Growing  Stock  Beets. — Please  give  a 
brief  description  of  how  to  make  Mangel 
Wurzels  grow  in  hot  weather.  The  land 
is  level  and  can  be  irrigated  by  flooding 
or  ditching  between  the  rows.  How  often 
should  the  water  be  applied,  and  which 
method  used?  The  land  is  in  fine  shape; 
a  sandy  loam  bordering  on  to  heavier 
land. 

[Wet  the  land  thoroughly;  plow  and 
harrow  and  drill  in  the  seed  in  rows  about 
2%  feet  apart.  This  ought  to  give  moist- 
ure enough  to  start  the  seed.  Cultivate 
as  soon  as  you  can  see  the  rows  well. 
Irrigate  in  a  furrow  between  the  rows 
about  once  a  month;  cultivate  after  each 
irrigation.  | 

Candy  eor  the  Kid. — Before  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  the  answers  to-  the 
above,  let  me  congratulate  you  in  the 
matter  of  securing  such  an  able  assistant 
in  the  person  of  D.  J.  Whitney.  His 
articles  appearing  in  your  paper  are  in- 
deed very  interesting  and  based  on  sound 
thought  and  observation. 

Ceres.  Eva  B.  Drake. 

[Thank  you  for  the  compliments  for 
the  youngster.    He  deserves  it. — Editor.] 


JERSEY  PRIZES  AT  THE  STATE 
FAIR. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  offers 
gold  medals  in  each  of  two  classes,  and 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  (first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  premiums)  in  each  of 
two  other  classes,  at  thirty-one  of  the 
1912  fairs  and  shows,  and  has  made  ap- 
propriations for  special  premiums  and 
booths  at  four  agricultural  shows  of  na- 
tional or  interstate  scope  and  importance. 

The  pecuniary  obligations  to  which  the 
club  is  liable  in  carrying  this  out  amount 
to  $6,372,  distributed  as  follows: 
Medals  at  California  and  30  other 

State  fairs   $3,472 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago   500 

International  Dairy  Show,  Milwau- 
kee   1,400 

State  Dairy  Assciation,  Fair,  Water- 
loo   500 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass  100 
Student's  scholarship  competed  for 
at  National  Dairy  Show...-.   400 

Total    $6,372 

A  circular  will  be  issued  giving  the 
classification  of  the  medal  awards  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
competed  for,  and  the  classification  of 
the  special  premiums  at  the  four  shows 
mentioned  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
decided  upon.  R.  M.  Gow, 

Sec'y  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


THIS  Wonderful  Liniment,  in  use  for 
over  30  years,  is  a  most  marvelous 

Human  Flesh  Healer,  and  a  Sure-Quick-Safe  rem- 
edy for  every  known  pain,  requiring  external  treatment. 
Thousands  have  and  thousands  more  will  testify  to  the  wonderful 
healing  and  curing  powers  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 

Penetrating,  Healing,  Soothing.  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  One  table- 
spoonful  will  do  more  than  a  whole  bottle  of  any  other  Liniment.  As  an  external 
application  has  no  equal  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Burns,  Boils  and  Swellings. 


A"365"  Day  Liniment  % 


Safe  and  Reliable— for  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Rheumatism 
and  Neuralgia.  Dr.  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:— "I  have  been  using 
Caustic  Balsam  ten  years  for  different  ailments.  It  has  rever  failed  me  yet." 
A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  f  oryears  the  accepted 
Standard  Veterinary  remedy  of  the  world.  "My  right  arm  was  crippled  for  two 
years.  I  spent  £500  doctor  bills  and  finally  tried  Caustic  Balsam.  My  arm  is  now  as 
good  as  ever."— E.  E.  Lowe,  Blackburn, Okla.  Price  per  bottle  at  aH  Druggists 
or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 
THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


Dollar' 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE    CAN    CURE  IX 


PEAR-BLIGHT    REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ISrSO?d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "TlKer"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
lined  I, limp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  ilc  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:   624  California  S»„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4X36 — (Home)  C6636. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Dive  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 
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A  Large  Pumping  Plant  at  Lodi. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
C.  R.  Sessions  of  San  Francisco.] 

A  large  pumping  plant  has  been  in- 


Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

KERNS  —  SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analyst*  of  Soils.  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Soil 

is  my  specialty.   I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  se^  1  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and' A-8017. 
Residence,  2511S. 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  MANCISC0.  CAL. 


CA    RnrtuVKTT     Ir        Speaks  Spanish. 
■  A.  DUUVTCLL,  Jl.  Mexican  4  8.  Amur. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Fnnclsco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  Bhape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  pror- 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


stalled  on  the  ranch  of  Marion  De  Vries, 
Judge  of  the  Customs  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  ranch  con 
tains  about  700  acres  and  is  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Lodi,  Cal. 

This  is  a  15-inch,  double-suction  pump 
of  the  centrifugal  type.  A  60  horsepower 
induction  motor,  running  at  565  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  is  directly  connected 
through  a  flexible  coupling  to  the  pump 
shaft.  Seven  thousand  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  is  lifted  22  feet.  The  total 
head,  including  the  lift,  friction,  etc.,  is 
about  25  feet.  Transformers  are  used, 
and  the  motor  gets  the  current  at  440 
volts. 

The  plant  is  located  just  inside  the 
levee,  which  is  built  along  the  river  bank 
to  protect  the  ranch  from  high  water. 
The  pump  and  motor  are  located  in  a  re 
inforced  concrete  pit,  the  walls  of  which 
are  a  trifle  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
levee.  The  machinery  is  thus  protected 
from  high  water.  Two  14-inch  suction 
pipes,  each  about  75  feet  in  length,  ex- 
tend through  the  side  of  the  concrete 
pit,  through  the  levee  and  down  along  the 
slope  of  the  bank  and  into  the  water. 
The  ends  of  these  pipes  are  flared  out 
considerably,  so  that  the  loss  of  head  due 
to  the  friction  of  the  water  entering  the 
pipe  ends  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This 
piping  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  riveted  and 
dipped  in  asphaltum,  and  connected  in 
lengths  of  about  20  feet  by  cast-iron 
flanges  riveted  to  the  ends  of  the  pipe. 
The  flanges  are  bolted  up  against  a  rub- 
ber gasket  and  the  pipes  are  carefully 
supported,  so  that  little  trouble  is  ex- 
pected from  air  leaks  when  the  pump  is 
being  primed. 

Just  outside  the  pit  the  suction  pipe 
has  a  flanged  opening  which  is  closed 
for  the  present,  but  which  may  be  con- 
nected in  the  future  to  a  series  of  wells 
to  provide  water  during  the  dry  season 
when  the  water  in  the  river  may  be  too 
low  or  dry  up  altogether  in  the  fall. 

Priming  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  triplex  primer  geared  directly  to  and 
driven  by  a  2-horsepower  motor.  The 
primer  and  starting  apparatus  are  locat- 
ed at  the  top  of  the  pit,  so  that  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  go  into  the  pit,  and 
then  only  to  inspect  the  stuffiing-box  and 
the  bearings.  Both  the  pump  and  the 
motor  have  ring  oiling  bearings  and 
should  run  for  some  considerable  time 
without  attention. 

A  small  sump-hole  is  arranged  in  one 
corner  of  the  main  concrete  pit  and  is 
connected  by  suitable  piping  to  both  the 
triplex  primer  and  the  suction  elbow  of 
(he  main  pump.  By  this  means  the  pit 
can  be  pumped  out  at  any  time  if  neces- 
sary, and  always  get  dry  and  clear  of 
any  small  leak  that  might  come  from  the 
stuffing-box  or  sweating  around  the  casing 
of  the  pump. 

The  discharge  pipe  is  18  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  is  built  of  sheet  iron  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  suction  piping.  It  is  very 
short,  only  5  feet,  and  has  an  18-inch 
flap-valve  bolted  to  the  discharge  end. 
This  flap-valve  is  so  arranged  that  it 
cen  be  securely  bolted  down  and  made 
perfectly  tight  when  the  river  rises  and 
the  water  might  otherwise  run  through 
the  pump  by  gravity  and  onto  .'the  land. 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  using  the 
pump  to  drain  the  land  of  flood-water,  but 
there  is  a  separate  pipe  which  connects 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


"Kutm  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CHOI* — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATEK  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPOKTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

K  LJ  H N  I  RRIGA^ED  LAND  CO. 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Ch«ck  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 

••P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL.  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  SI.  (Nr.  4th  ,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH   GRADE   IRRIGATION  PIMP 

It  Is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
son pump  is  the  ideal  pump. 
The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump  for  irrigation 
work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  BAD  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented   1012  Automatic  Water  Balance 


the  ditch  and  an  outlet  outside  the  levee, 
so  that  the  flood-water  can  be  run  off 
when  the  water  in  the  river  has  gone 
down  below  the  level  of  the  land. 

The  total  cost  of  this  plant,  completely 
installed  and  including  the  cost  of  the 
transformers  and  wiring,  is  about  $4,000. 

THIS    FA  KM  Kit    IS  INDEPENDENT. 

Charles  Gregory,  of  Winters,  California, 
by  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  ar- 
rangement, manages  to  preserve  his  in- 
dependence of  the  power  company,  gets 
a  good  rale,  and  if  the  current  is  not 
available  because  of  trouble  with  the  line, 
he  can  always  get  water.  He  has  a  4-inch 
centrifugal  pump  directly  connected  to  a 
10  horsepower  motor,  located  in  a  pit 
27  feet  deep.  The  total  head  against 
which  the  pump  has  to  work  is  50  feet, 
and  the  capacity  is  about  400  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  Between  the  motor 
and  pump,  and  on  the  pump  shaft,  a  pul- 
ley is  located  so  that  a  belt  from  a  gas 
engine  at  the  surface  of  the  pit  can  be 
rigged  up,  the  motor  uncoupled  and  the 
pump  operated  with  no  other  changes. 

The  engine  is  a  portable  one  and  is 
generally  used  for  other  purposes  about 
the  ranch,  but  can  be  quickly  moved  into 
position  and  connected  up  to  run  the 
i, ump  at  any  time. 


This  Idea  is  often  applied  to  installa- 
tions of  Are  and  reclamation  pumps  where 
the  value  of  absolute  independence  of 
outside  help  is  essential,  and  two  sources 
of  power  are  employed;  but  this  instance 
is  an  innovation  and  is  employed  more 
for  the  moral  effect  on  the  power  com- 
pany than  for  any  other  reason,  probably. 
It  is  something  that  can  be  very  easily 
and  cheaply  arranged  when  the  pump  is 
purchased  originally,  and  the  future  may 
see  more  of  these  plants. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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DAClFlC  RURAL  PRESS. 


RIVERDALE  CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 

Although  some  co-operative  organiza- 
tions benefit  only  those  who  have  risked 
their  money  for  stock,  the  co-operative 
creameries  better  conditions  in  their  lo 
calities  for  the  majority  of  the  dairymen, 
whether  stockholders  or  not,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  Riverdale  section. 

Before  this  idea  was  projected,  the 
dairymen  in  this  section  were  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  independent  companies 
which  had,  through  various  schemes,  ver- 
ily milked  the  farmer  dry,  and  as,  until 
recently,  the  section  was  ten  miles  from 
a  railroad,  there  was  no  other  market 
open  to  dispose  of  the  product. 

The  Organization. — After  "much  agita- 
tion a  stock  company  composed  of  dairy- 
men was  organized  December  10,  1910.  At 
that  time  there  were  60  members  who 
subscribed  for  one  share  each  (par  value 
$100),  which  is  all  any  one  man  or  com- 
pany can  hold,  and  he  must  be  a  dairy- 
man to  hold  any  stock.  If  for  any  rea- 
son he  cares  to  dispose  of  his  stock,  he 
may  sell  it  to  some  other  dairyman,  or 
the  company  will  buy  it  back,  but  as  the 
creamery  is  paying  an  8%  annual  divi- 
dend, nobody  cares  to  part  with  his 
share  unless  he  is  moving  to  another 
country. 

Since  organizing,  twenty  new  members 
have  been  taken  in,  allowing  only  twenty 
more  new  members  under  the  present 
charter,  although  the  charter  can  be 
changed  at  any  time  to  allow  of  a  larger 
membership,  and  at  the  rate  new  people 
are  locating  in  this  vicinity,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  this  will  become  nec 
essary. 

The  Plant. — After  their  organization 
was  completed,  a  thoroughly  modern  con- 
crete building  was  erected  and  machinery 
installed  large  enough  to  handle  I'/o  tons 
of  butter  per  day;  also  a  10-ton  ice  plant, 
which  has  only  been  used  for  cooling 
purposes  as  yet,  but  may  be  used  for 
ice,  as  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Riv- 
erdale for  ice,  which  has  to  be  shipped 
in  at  present,  and  with  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  one  engineer  and  fuel,  this  by- 
product will  be  very  profitable. 

There  was  space  left  for  another  churn 
of  one  ton  capacity  that  was  to  have 
been  installed  last  fall,  but  as  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  do  without  it,  and  as 
the  butter  production  is  naturally  smaller 
during  the  summer  months,  it  was  post- 
poned until  the  coming  fall. 

The  cost  of  this  plant  and  equipment 
is  approximately  $15,000,  but  anyone  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  that  amount  has 
been  judiciously  used. 

The  Product.  —  The  books  show  that 
for  the  first  month  only  800  pounds  per 
day  were  made,  which  has  gradually  in- 
creased until  at  present  a  ton  a  day  is 
being  shipped.  This  represents  about 
two-fifths  of  the  district's  total  produc- 
tion, the  balance  being  divided  among 
several  other  concerns  privately  owned. 
Sweet  cream  for  shipment  to  Los  Ange- 
les was  tried  at  one  time,  but  owing  to 
the  expense  of  handling  it  during  the 
summer  months,  when  most  needed,  this 
plan  was  abandoned. 

By-Products. — At  first  the  buttermilk 
was  sold  to  patrons,  but  as  the  waste 
that  was  spilled  in  loading  was  found  to 
be  a  great  treat  for  flies,  which  in  turn 
caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  this  prac- 
tice was  discontinued  and  a  pipe-line  laid 
from  inside  the  building  to  pens  built 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  build 
ing,  where  some  hundred  head  of  hogs 
are  raised. 

As  before  stated,  Riverdale  has  only 
recently  been  connected  with  the  main 
lines  of  railroads  leading  to  markets,  and 
this  ten-mile  haul  by  wagon  of  the  butter 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading     m  mi 

m-W      BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN      c  |j 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Oflices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NEW  WAY 

Reasons  Why: 

Large  Capacity 
Easy  on  Men  and  Team 


HORIZONTAL  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  surpasses  all  others 


Convenience  in  Feeding 
Low  Power  Connection 
Portability  Suitability  to  California  Requirements 
Proved  by  Years  of  Experience 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131-153  KANSAS  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


was  a  serious  problem,  but  from  now  on 
butter  made  in  the  morning  will  go  direct 
in  refrigerator  cars  to  Los  Angeles,  ar- 
riving there  the  next  morning  after  leav- 
ing the  churn. 

Like  most  places  where  like  companies 
have  been  formed,  the  other  creameries 
have  tried  different  plans  to  undermine 
them,  but  by  sticking  to  their  own  or- 
ganization they  have  continued  to  build 
up  the  business,  and  as  dairymen  find 
they  can  always  get  a  square  deal  from 
the  co-operative  company,  they  naturally 
make  steady  patrons. 

The  following  officers  have  held  their 
offices  for  two  years  and  have  proved  to 
be  thoroughly  capable:  H.  M.  Hancock, 
president;  J.  B.  Lewis,  vice-president;  C. 
H.  Dewey,  secretary.  J.  H.  A.  Jorgensen 
has  managed  the  plant  for  over  a  year, 
and  C.  L.  Mitchell  handles  the  selling 
end  at  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with 
his  duties  for  the  co-operative  creamery 
of  Tulare. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  grlvem  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  became  they 
slve  better  results  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Bax  2*7.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WATER 
FMF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  Home. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  St*.,  San  Francisco. 


ci4  PACIFIC  RU 


Feed  Alfalfa  With  the  Skim-Milk. 


It  is  a  surprising  thing  to  find  that 
upon  many  dairies,  and  in  some  districts 
upon  practically  all  of  them,  the  hogs 
that  are  kept  get  nothing  to  eat  except 
skim-milk  most  of  the  time,  and  that  all 
of  the  skim-milk  except  that  used  for 
the  calves,  is  fed  to  the  hogs.  The  rea- 
son for  this  state  of  affairs,  as  given  re- 
cently by  numerous  dairymen  in  a  cer- 
tain irrigated  section  of  the  State,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  practically  every 
dairyman  with  whom  the  matter  was  dis 
cussed,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  ex- 
planation: 

"The  hogs  do  finely  on  skim-milk.  We 
raise  alfalfa  for  the  cows,  not  the  hogs, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  think  of  taking  al- 
falfa from  the  cows  and  feed  it  to  the 
hogs." 

In  spite  of  this  idea,  there  appears  to 
be  two  very  strong  reasons  why  a  straight 
skim  milk  diet  is  not  the  best  thing  to 
feed.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  is 
not  the  best  thing  for  the  hog.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  and 
uneconomical  way  to  do — or  so  a  careful 
examination  of  food  values  seems  to  in- 
dicate. 

The  Ekkkct  on  the  Hog. — There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  swine  do  very  well  on 
straight  skim-milk.  This,  however,  does 
not  indicate  that  they  do  as  well  as  they 
might  upon  it.  All  animals,  including 
man,  who  gives  the  best  illustration  of 
the  fact,  require  a  change  of  diet  once 
in  a  while,  or  at  least  thrive  best  when 
more  than  one  food  is  given.  Hogs  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  a  little 
something  besides  skim-milk  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  them,  both  physical 
and  mentally. 

The  mere  benefit  of  a  change  is,  how- 
ever, the  smallest  part  of  the  reason  for 
providing  soiue  other  food,  as  skim-milk 
is  an  extremely  unbalanced  food,  chem- 
ically speaking,  for  a  hog  or  any  other 
animal,  and  prevents  it  from  getting  the 
value  from  the  food  that  it  should  get, 
and  from  being  as  good  an  animal  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

The  most  careful  experiments  that  have 
been  carried  on  show  that  hogs  should 
have  food  that  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1  to  4;  in  other  words,  that  there  must 
be  four  times  as  much  starch,  sugars, 
fats,  etc.,  in  the  food  as  protein,  which 
Is  the  muscle-building  part  of  a  diet. 
The  curd  of  milk,  for  instance,  is  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  casein,  a  proteid, 
and  the  average  skim-milk,  instead  of 
being  composed  of  one  part  of  protein  to 
four  of  carbonaceous  substances,  is  com- 
posed of  ene  part  protein  to  only  1.7 
parts  of  the  other. 

The  presence  of  such  an  excessive 
amount  of  protein  does  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  animals.    That  surplus  is 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

15"  0  thoroughbred  Etambonlllet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Minnewawa  Stock  Farm 

33  Extra  Fancy  Holstein  Heifers 

2  yeais  to  six  months  old.    For  sale,  reasonable. 
Send  for  lists. 

M.  E.  SHERMAN,  Fresno,  Cal. 


taken  up  into  the  digestive  apparatus, 
but  instead  of  being  used  to  make  tissue 
it  has  to  be  broken  up  and  expelled  from 
the  body.  This  extra  work  comes  largely 
upon  the  kidneys,  which  are  not  too 
strong  at  the  best,  and  is  a  drain  upon 
the  vitality  of  any  animal. 

Still  another  injury  that  is  done  is  to 
the  breeding  capacity  of  both  boars  and 
sows,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ani- 
mals of  any  kind  that  are  fed  too  much 
protein  cannot  do  their  best  work  in  the 
production  of  young.  This,  without  much 
doubt,  is  one  reason  why  the  average  hog 
in  irrigated  sections  of  the  State  is  such 
a  scrub  and  why  litters  are  so  small  and 
so  few  pigs  in  a  litter  can  be  raised. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an  exactly  bal 
anced  ration  should  be  fed  to  either  hogs, 
cows,  or  horses,  but  the  nearer  approach 
is  made  to  it,  the  better  use  will  the 
animals  make  of  their  food  and  the  bet- 
ter they  will  thrive.  Even  alfalfa,  which 
contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  pro- 
tein to  be  best  for  either  hogs  or  dairy 
cows,  is  a  much  better  balanced  diet  than 
skim-milk,  as  the  nutritive  ratio  is  much 
wider  than  skim-milk,  being  for  green 
alfalfa  1  to  2.3,  and  for  alfalfa  hay  1  to 
3.3.  A  combination  of  alfalfa  and  skim- 
milk  is  thus  much  nearer  an  ideal  ration 
for  swine  than  skim-milk  alone  and  very 
much  easier  on  digestion.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  animals 
relish  two  kinds  of  food  better  than  one 
and  will  make  better  use  of  the  nutrients 
in  each. 

Alkai.i-a  Cheaper  Than  Milk.  —  The 
fact  that  hogs  would  do  better  on  ac- 
count of  having  some  green  alfalfa  or 
alfalfa  hay  with  the  skim-milk  is  only 
a  minor  benefit  in  comparison  with  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  feed.  It  is  true 
that  the  alfalfa  if  not  fed  to  hogs  would 
be  fed  to  cows,  but  when  figured  out  as 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  will 
be  found  that  alfalfa  is  much  cheaper 
than  milk,  and  if  it  will  pay  to  feed 
skim-milk,  it  will  doubly  pay  to  feed  the 
alfalfa. 

Skim-milk  is  nearly  all  water.  In  100 
pounds  of  skim-milk  there  are  3.3  lbs.  of 
protein,  5.3  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.1 
lb.  of  fat.  Since  the  0.1  lb.  of  fat  is 
worth  only  a  very  little  more  than  0.2 
lb.  of  carbohydrates  (starch  or  sugars, 
etc.),  there  are  a  total  of  only  8.8  lbs. 
of  nutrients  in  the  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk. 
Even  green  alfalfa  contains  much  more 
nourishment  than  this,  as  experiments 
have  shown  that  100  lbs.  of  green  alfalfa 
contains  3.7  lbs.  of  digestible  protein.  7.3 
lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  O.fi  lb.  of  fat. 
Changing  the  fat  to  a  carbohydrate  basis, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  100  lbs.  of  alfalfa 
contain  over  12.3  lbs.  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents, and  these  are  in  a  much  better 
proportion  than  those  in  the  milk. 

Skim-milk  is  generally  figured  as  being 
worth  12  cents  for  an  80-lb.  tank,  though 
prices  vary  in  different  places.  This 
means  about  $3  per  ton.  At  the  same 
rate,  green  alfalfa  would  be  worth  $4.20 
per  ton.  As  alfalfa  dries  down  about  4.5 
to  1.  this  would  make  as  much  green 
alfalfa  as  would  dry  down  to  a  ton  of 
hay  worth  $18.90,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
dairyman  who  would  think  seriously  of 
feeding  $18.90  hay  to  his  dairy  cows  at 
present  prices  for  butter-fat. 

Taking  the  composition  and  digestibil- 
ity of  skim-milk  as  it  is,  and  that  of 
green  alfalfa  as  it  is,  no  other  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  regarding  the  compar- 
ative worth  of  these  two  foods. 

The  digestibility  of  alfalfa  hay  differs 
from  that  of  the  green  alfalfa,  as  chem- 
ical changes  are  made  when  the  alfalfa 
dries.  In  100  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  there 
are  12.3  lbs.  of  digestible  protein,  37.1 
lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  1.6  lbs.  of  fat. 
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This  means  that  the  alfalfa  hay  is  almost 
exactly  six  times  as  valuable  a  feed  as 
skim-milk,  and  if  skim  milk  is  worth 
$3  per  ton,  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  more 
than  $18.  It  is  also  better  balanced  as 
a  food  than  either  skim -milk  or  green 
alfalfa. 

The  logical  conclusion,  therefore,  would 
evidently  be  that  until  alfalfa  becomes 
worth  $18  per  ton,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  lengthen  out  the  ration  of  the  hogs 
with  either  alfalfa  pasture,  green-cut  al- 
falfa, or  alfalfa  hay.  If  there  is  money 
in  keeping  a  few  hogs  at  present  prices, 
there  should  be  more  money,  by  raising 
double  the  number  of  hogs  on  the  skim- 
milk,  but  letting  alfalfa  make  the  other 
half  of  the  diet.  The  cost  of  the  food 
would  be  less,  the  animals  would  thrive 
better,  absorb  more  of  the  nutrients  in 
the  food,  be  stronger,  more  vigorous,  and 
make  a  better  growth. 


KINGS  COUNTY  DAIRYMEN  AND 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  herewith  hand  you 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Kings 
County  Dairymen's  Association,  which  is 
self-explanatory.  We  thought  you  would 
probably  like  it  for  publication. 

C.  A.  Stkphkx, 

Han  ford.  Secretary. 


THE  RESOLUTION. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Kings  County  Dairy- 
men's Association: 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Kings  County  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion of  Kings  County,  California,  that 
there  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  certain  bill  known 
as  the  Lever  or  Burleson  Bill,  and  that 
there  may  be  other  bills  of  like  nature 
proposed  for  passage,  which  if  passed 
would  remove  the  tax  now  existing  upon 
oleomargarine,  and, 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  removal 
of  said  tax  on  oleomargarine  would  be 
inimical  to  the  dairy  interests  of  this 
county  and  of  the  whole  San  Joaquin 
valley,  and  subjecting  the  dairy  inter- 
ests thereof  to  unfair  and  fraudulent  com- 
petition and  irreparable  damage,  and, 

Whereas,  there  are  now  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business  in  Kings  county  more 
than  2000  people,  and  that  the  gross  an- 
nual receipts  for  dairy  products  in  Kings 
county  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$2,394,250.00,  and  that  said  dairy  interest 
is  constantly  growing  and  multiplying, 
and  that  this  Association  represents  said 
dairy  interest  of  said  persons  and  of  said 
King  county; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  this 
Association  that  it  does  hereby  protest 
against  the  removal  of  said  tax  upon 
oleomargarine,  and  does  hereby  request 
the  Honorable  J,  C.  Needham,  Congress- 
man from  this  District,  to  use  all  legiti- 
mate means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  said  tax. 


A  FREEMARTIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  three-year-old 
heifer,  a  Jersey,  of  valuable  stock;  she 
is  a  twin  with  bull  calf  and  shows  no 
signs  of  breeding.  Is  there  anything  a 
man  can  do?  She  is  fit  for  the  butcher 
now — if  you  say  give  her  to  the  butcher 
I  will  do  it.  Flynn  BbOS. 

Fern  dale. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  OHEELT. 

Undoubtedly  a  freemartin.  Twins  from 
animals  bringing  forth  one  at  a  birth 
are  at  times  born  with  some  organ  neces- 
sary to  generation  lacking.  If  you  have 
given  the  heifer  a  good  trial,  I  would 
advise  that  you  send  her  to  the  butcher. 

Enw.  J.  Cbkei.y,  D.V.S. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 


A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cat- 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 

steins. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale, 
.las.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


TOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


KOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion     Herd   of     Berkshires;  also 

Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   NUes,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.     Williams,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Size     and    quality.     Cal  la 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
neily  Bros,.  Merced.  Cal.  


STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon.  Cal.  


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP— Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm.  Linden,  Cal.  


FOR    SALE — Two    fine    Shropshire  two- 
y ear-old  ranis,  or  will  trade.     Chas.  C. 

Perkins,  Perkins,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

HltKKDKKS  AND  IMPDKTKRS 

SHROP    HIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


What  You  SEE 
You  KNOW 


That  is  why  we  show  you  these  two 
pans.    We  want  you  to  see  and  know 

the  difference  between  the  World's 
Best  Cream  Separator  and  less  mod- 
cm  machines.  The  full  pan  contains 
the  disks  taken  from  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  separators  which  have  been 
replaced  by  Tubulars.  They  tire  a 
woman  and  try  her  patience;  they 
rust,  wear  loose,  eventually  give  cream  a 
metallic  or  disky  flavor,  and  waste  cream  in 
the  ski-nmed  milk.  The  other  pan  contains 
the  only  pfcrce  used  inside  the  marvelously 
simple.  wonderfully  cleam  skimming,  ever- 
lastingly durable 

SHARPLES  Tubular 

Cream  Separator 

What  a  difference!  Take  your  choice,  of 
course,  but  remember  that  mistakes  are  un- 
pleasant and  costly  and  must  eventually  be 
corrected.  Why  not  ask  those  who  have  dis 
carded  other  separators  for  Tubulars?  Theii 
advice  is  valuable;  they  have  paid  good  mon- 
ey for  experience — they  know  the  difference. 

Write  for  a  full,  free  trial.  Other  separa- 
atois  taken  in  part  payment  for  Tubulars. 
To  get  prompt  attention,  ask  for  Catalog  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  PA.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto. Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 
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Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely- 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116. 


Write  either  office. 


GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
m.  LINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  . 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took, 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prizes  Won  by  Flock,         — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
d  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 


ms  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS. 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Four  Dulls  bred  in  milk  mid 
butter  Hues,  ready  for  service. 
Are  from  tested  dnms  :in<l  by 
Hie  best  bred  sires  in  (lie  East. 
Will  sell  you  one  at  price  Unit 
dairymen  can  pay. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live  Stock  Importers  and  Breeders  of  Purebred  Holatelna. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  THE 
SHROPSHIRES. 

To  the  Editor:  We  enclose  a  letter 
which  we  have  written  to  the  California 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  if  pos- 
sible would  like  to  have  you  give  it  space 
in  your  valuable  paper.  The  Shropshire 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  California 
that  it  seems  too  bad  that  it  should  not 
receive  the  encouragement  that  is  its  due. 

San  Ramon.  Bishop  Bros. 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  which 
our  correspondents  refer: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors,  California 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento, 
Cal.:  We  notice  that  grade  Shropshires 
have  been  taken  off  your  premium  list 
this  year.  You,  however,  give  premiums 
to  three  classes  of  Merinos  in  which  reg- 
istration is  not  required — namely:  Class 

1-  B,  American  or  Spanish  Merinos;  Class 

2-  B,  Delaine  Merinos,  and  Class  3-B, 
Rambouillet  or  French  Merinos.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  letter  is  to  call  to  your 
notice  the  importance  of  the  Shropshire 
in  California,  and  to  endeavor  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  Shropshire  grade  de- 
serves to  remain  on  your  premium  list 
and  is  equal  in  importance  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  three  Merino  classes. 

Among  the  owners  of  common  Merino 
sheep  in  California  and  other  States  it 
is  the  general  practise  to  cross  with 
Shropshire  rams,  the  cross  making  a  fine 
early-maturing  mutton  sheep  which  yields 
more  wool  than  the  common  Merino.  The 
rams  used  in  tnis  cross  are  grade  Shrop- 
shires almost  entirely,  for  the  average 
raiser  of  common  sheep  will  not  pay  the 
price  that  has  to  be  charged  for  a  regis- 


REMARKABLE 
LAND  BARGAINS! 

PAJARO    VALLEY   APPLE  ORCHARJ) 

280  acres  5  miles  from  Watson ville, 
highly  improved  in  Apples,  Apricots, 
Che  rries,  Prunes  and  Pears.  Trees  8  to 
9  years  old,  full  bearing.  Income  will 
be  $20,000  per  annum.  Must  be  sold  at 
once.  Value  will  double  in  4  years. 
Price  $12,000. 

(i  A  KDEN  LAND  NEAR  SANTA  CRUZ 

25-acre  creek  frontage,  fine  potato  or 
apple  land;  3  acres  in  orchard,  beauti- 
ful site.  View  Monterey  Bay,  very  rich 
soil.  Large  mortgage.  Terms,  $3750. 
CHEAP  HOG  RANCH  NEAR  SACRA- 
MENTO RIVER 

1G0  acres  fine  level  land,  all  fenced 
and  cross  fenced;  fine  A-l  barn.  Can 
nearly  all  be  farmed;  60  acres  planted 
in  barley;  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate 
from  running  stream.  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  A  sacrifice,  $2000. 
DAIRY  LAND  NEAR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

2000  acres  level  bottom  land.  Bav 
county;  fine  shipping  facilities.  1% 
hours  from  San  Francisco.  A  grand 
dairy  farm.  Sold  to  close  estate.  $50 
per  acre. 

CHEAP  RIVER  RANGE 

25,000  acres  finest  sheep  range  in 
State,  highly  improved.  On  railroad. 
Has  produced  large  fortune.  Must  sell. 
Easy  terms.    $3.50  per  acre. 

TEHAMA  COUNTY  ALFALFA  AND 
VEGETABLE  LAND 
500  acres  rich  creek  bottom  land,  irri- 
gation ditch  and  water  rights.  Close  to 
Corning.  Magnificent  dairy  or  vege- 
table garden  proposition.  Price  for  im- 
mediate sale,  $57.50  per  acre. 

W-  W.  WILLIAMS, 

510  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sutter  2807. 

Reliable  Statements  and  References. 


25  to  40  tons  Dally.  Bales  17x22"  to  22x24" 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 

Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


tered  animal.  A  large  number  of  grade 
Shropshire  rams  are  shipped  yearly  to 
Oregon,  Nevada,  and.  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  East  and  Middle  West  the 
Shropshire  is  the  leading  breed.  The 
entry  lists  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  live-stock  shows  and  fairs  have 
more  Shropshire  entries  by  far  than  any 
other  breed. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Shrop- 
shire is  the  "farmers'  sheep."  He  ma- 
tures early,  is  easily  fattened,  and  pro 
duces  the  best  of  mutton  and  a  heavy 
fleece  of  superior  quality.  Added  to  this 
the  Shropshire  ewe  is  a  most  excellent 
mother  and  generally  rears  twin  lambs. 

The  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  East 
will  soon  prevail  here.  The  large  ranches 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  small 
farmer  is  here  to  stay.  There  are  many 
flocks  of  Shropshires  in  California,  and 
their  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  In 
deed,  the  1911  official  catalogue  of  the 
California  State  Fair  tells  the  same  story. 
There  were  i39  individual  sheep  entered. 
Of  these,  30  were  grade  Shropshires, 
leaving  109  registered  sheep,  divided  as 
follows:  French  Merino,  12;  Shropshire, 
30;  Hampshire,  17;  Southdown,  13;  Dor- 
set, 6;  Cotswold,  10;  Lincoln,  12;  Per- 
sian, 6;  and  Cheviots,  3. 

Do  you  not  think  under  the  circum- 
stances that  you  are  warranted  in  keep- 
ing a  grade  Shropshire  class  on  your 
premium  list?  Bishop  Bros. 

San  Ramon. 


TO  CLEANSE  COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  running  a  dairy 
and  feeding  my  cows  on  green  alfalfa. 
The  cows  are  healthy  and  calves  all 
right,  but  seem  to  have  trouble  throwing 
the  afterbirth.  Please  tell  me  what  is 
the  cause  and  what  to  do  for  them. 

Los  Banos.  A  Subscriber. 

ANSWER  BY   DR.  CREELY. 

Wash  out  twice  daily  with  about  1  gal- 
lon of  normal  salt  solution  (teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  each  pint  of  warm  water).  Give 
internally  the  following  powder:  Pulv. 
gentian,  4  ozs.;  puv.  slippery  elm,  1  oz.; 
puv.  charcoal,  1  oz.;  pulv.  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  8  ozs.  Mix  and  give  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  twice  daily. 

Euw.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


Reports  from  the  Lodi  district  esti- 
mate the  Emperor  crop  of  grapes  at  not 
more  than  one-half  to  two-tlfirds  of  nor- 
mal, but  tokays  and  wine  grapes  at  dou- 
ble last  year's  crop.  If  the  prices  looked 
for  only  materialize,  Lodi  expects  a  fa- 
vorable season. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Are  you  on  the  safe  side?  A  good  many 
careful  and  prosperous  men  think  so,  but 
they  are  not.  Write  today  for  free  valuable 
information.    It  may  save  you  thousands. 

GARDENER    SUPPLY  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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More  Live  Stock  Wanted 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess.] 

The  fact  may  not  be  generally  appre- 
ciated, but  during  the  past  five  years  the 
United  States  has  changed  from  being  a 
heavy  exporter  of  foodstuffs,  especially 
live  stock  products,  to  as  heavy  an  im- 
porter of  the  same,  and  this  will  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  stockman.  In 
brief,  the  producers  of  foods  no  more 
have  a  surplus  which  has  to  be  sent  to 
other  countries,  but  the  home  market 
will  take  all  that  can  be  provided,  and 
then  some,  and  this  condition  is  becoming 
still  more  active  as  time  goes  on. 

The  condition  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  shown  well  in  an  address  by 
William  E.  Skinner,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition  Asso 
ciation,  before  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  in 
New  York  recently,  who  said  in  part: 

"We  have  got  into  bad  shape  in  this 
country  through  not  having  been  pre 
pared  for  the  period  through  which  we 
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SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
soU7?ir)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIff JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

RAMBOUILLETS 

600    YEARLING  1    DA  MC 

300  2-year-old!  n/iirij 
FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO..  Woodland,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HOUSE 
COLLARS 

They  Laat  Longer  "i» 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness   Is   to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


passed  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
range  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
and  most  of  the  land  formerly  given  over 
to  gra/.ing  has  been  settled  by  farmers. 

"In  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  they  used 
to  produce  300,00  Oto  400,000  calves  per 
year  to  be  'taken  to  the  northern  ranges. 
This  part  of  the  country  has  been  totally 
eliminated  from  the  breeding  business 
and  has  been  taken  up  by  farmers  who 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  cotton.  At  the 
same  time  the  range  where  the  cattle 
used  to  be  shipped  for  double  wintering 
or  grazing  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
farmers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  destroy 
the  value  of  the  northern  range  as  a 
Siazing  proposition. 

"We  have  been  marketing  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  cows  and  heifers  and 
calves  until  we  have  reduced  the  possi- 
bility of  growth  in  the  industry.  In  the 
meantime,  while  this  has  been  going  on 
our  population  has  been  increasing  at  an 
enormous  rate  of  3,000,000  per  year.  The 
two  things  together  have  brought  us  in  a 
five-year  period  from  our  boasted  posi- 
tion as  a  world's  food  supply  nation  to  a 
condition  where  our  imports  of  food- 
stuffs exceed  our  exports. 

"We  are  now  in  the  position  of  Eng- 
land: we  have  got  to  produce  the  stall- 
fed  bullock  and  the  cow  for  dairy  pur- 
poses, which  latter  must  furnish  enough 
milk  and  butter  to  pay  her  way. 

"Even  in  the  East  they  are  taking  up 
this  question  seriously.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  have  just  concluded  experiments  in 
feeding  beef  cattle  and  wintering  beef 
cows  cheaply  on  silage,  and  the  Carnegie 
Land  &  Cattle  Company  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  devoting  many 
acres  to  raising  live  stock,  has  established 
a  herd  of  beef  cows  for  producing  feed 
cattle.  All  such  effort  for  the  last  20 
years  or  more  had  been  confined  to  the 
West,  but  people  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  getting  more  far  sighted. 
Just  now  the  producers  of  dairy  products 
and  meat  are  up  against  it  because  of 
short  crops. 

"The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion Association  is  preaching  the  broad 
propaganda  of  'stock  on  the  farm,'  a  re- 
turn of  the  farmer  to  stock  breeding.  In 
order  to  keep  on  feeding  people  it  is 
necessary  to  return  something  to  the  soil 
for  cropping,  and  this  cattle  will  supply. 

"According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Breeder's  Gazette,  the  importation  of 
foodstuffs  into  this  country  almost 
doubled  in  value  between  the  eight 
months  ended  with  February,  1902,  and 
the  corresponding  period  ended  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  importation  of  breadstuffs  in- 
creasing from  $3,000,000  to  $10,000,000, 
and  meat  and  dairy  products  going  up 
from  $2,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  The  value 
of  cattle  imported  in  the  eight  months 
ended  with  February,  1912,  was  three 
times  what  was  imported  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  ended  with  February, 
1902." 

The  above  facts  apply  especially  to  the 
part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies, 
as  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  cut 
off  by  the  Rockies  and  Sierras  so  as  to  be 
more  or  less  in  a  class  by  themselves,  but 
the  conditions  that  have  been  working  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  have  been  work- 
ing still  more  actively  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  population  in  California  and  in  the 
Northwest  during  the  decade  ending  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census  was  far  greater 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  making 
the  number  of  mouths  to  fill  far  greater 
than  before.  Accompanying  this  increase 
of  population,  and  largely  on  account  of 
it,  was  a.  decided  decrease  in  the  ranges, 
which  is  going  on  more  rapidly  now  than 
ever  before,  as  large  holdings  are  being 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AMD   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI AN  BULLS 

ever  offered  In  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  In 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  In  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segls  Pontlac  Emperor,  who  Is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothllde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontlacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
Iocs  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk" 

Contain*  full  information  and  complete  feeding  direction*  for  utmg 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  (he  cost  of  one  'where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 

LEWIS-SI  MAS-JO  IVES  CO.,  427-429  Davis  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MODEL  HEREFORD!! 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


77  head  of  range  bulls,  12  to  14 
months  old.  10  herd  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  Extra  good  quality  and  breeding  unsurpassed.  Cows  or 
heifers  bred  or  open.  A  few  calves  by  our  Championship  bulls,  Repeater  and 
Gay  Lad  6th. 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


YOU'LL  LIKE  THIS  FENCE 


It  stretches  perfectly. 
Does    not    need    top   and  bottom 
boards. 

Is   fifty   per   cent    stronger  than 
netting. 

Is  cheaper,  when  put  up,  by  one- 
third. 

Does  not   Invite   the   fowl  to  fly 

over. 

Sil-lnch   Warner  Jr.  Poultry  Fence, 
per  10-rod  roll,  $3.05. 

Made  In  helghtn  of  36,  48,  60  and 
72  Inches. 

WHITE  FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE 
LIST  ON  ALL  SIZES. 

=  WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


72  FREMONT  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WTNDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

Smm  Fraaelaco.  CaL 


VATEH  TANK. 


June  29,  1912 
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cut  up  for  colonization  purposes.  A  num- 
ber of  large  ranches  that  used  to  turn  off 
many  thousands  of  sheep,  or  hundreds  of 
cattle  are  now  no  more.  They  are  irri- 
gated, and  if  cattle  of  any  description  are 
being  raised  it  is  dairy  cattle,  only  the 
calves  of  which  and  the  worn-out  cow  go 
to  the  packer,  and  even  most  of  those  go 
to  the  local  butchers. 

This  decrease  in  the  range  is  even  more 
important  than  the  mere  lessening  of  the 
area  would  indicate.  Practically  all  of  the 
decrease  has  been  in  the  best  land,  where 
the  soil  is  richest,  moisture  supplies 
plentiful  and  irrigation  possible,  and  the 
cattle  have  had  to  very  largely  retreat  to 
the  hills  and  to  lands  where  many  more 
acres  are  required  to  support  an  animal 
than  were  once  needed. 

Part  of  the  land  that  has  been  irrigated 
and  farmed  intensively  is  still  used  to 
finish  off  the  steers,  but  with  the  ever 
increasing  price  of  alfalfa  the  profit  in 
this  is  prohibiting  the  practice.  Before 
the  spring  rains  this  season  started  up 
the  pasture,  and  when  apparently  it  would 
be  necessary  to  buy  feed  for  range  cattle 
to  prepare  them  for  the  packer,  it  was 
found  that  grain,  even  with  the  high 
prices  then  ruling  would  be  cheaper  than 
alfalfa  hay.  Since  alfalfa  continues  to  be 
very  high  and  promises  to  continue  very 
high  for  years  to  come,  there  is  little  hope 
that  things  will  be  better  from  this  stand- 
point, unless  it  is  that  beef  is  very  much 
higher  also. 

The  kind  of  live  stock  that  is  most  short 
in  California  is  hogs.  California  never 
has  produced  enough  pork  to  supply  its 
own  demand  and  does  not  bid  fair  to  do 
so  for  some  time  to  come.  Actual  figures 
of  the  imports  of  hogs  and  porcine  prod- 
ucts are  not  at  hand,  but  one  packing  com 
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pany  alone  receives  every  week  from  the 
Middle  West  from  six  to  ten  cars  of  hogs 
and  from  four  to  six  cars  of  pickled  pork, 
hams  and  bacon,  and  this  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  imports.  These  hogs  that 
are  shipped  in  have  to  sustain  a  small 
shrinkage,  and  the  cost  is  as  much  more 
than  Eastern  prices  as  the  freight  would 
come  to  plus  feed  given  in  transit,  shrink- 
age and  loss  from  disease  or  accident. 
This  should,  of  course,  give  the  Califor- 
nian  that  much  advantage  over  the  East- 
erner. These  hogs  are,  of  course,  corn- 
fed  animals,  which  makes  them  more 
valuable  than  the  ordinary  California  hog, 
which  is  fed  mainly  on  alfalfa  and  skim- 
milk  and  makes  a  soft,  oily  pork.  The 
reason  for  the  buying  of  the  hogs  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  flesh,  though  that  counts  somewhat, 
but  the  fact  that  not  enough  hogs  of  any 
kind  can  be  secured  to  take  their  place. 

The  California  beef,  like  the  pork,  is 
softer  than  the  corn-fed  beef  of  the  East, 
but  is  far  from  being  in  excess  supply,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  some  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  ship  it  to 
the  California  cities.  Prices  for  steers, 
live  weight,  are  running  two  cents  highei 
than  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago. 
and  possibly  would  be  higher  still  if  in  a 
number  of  parts  of  the  State  it  were  not 
necessary  to  sell  without  much  delay  and 
sell  very  much  closer  than  usual.  This 
selling  closer  means  less  beef  in  future 
years  and  better  returns. 

Good  prices  have  been  due  about  as 
much  to  the  fact  that  veal  prices  have 
taken  many  calves  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  raised,  although  the  range  area 
has  not  been  any  too  great  for  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  left. 

All  this  is  not  especially  new  in  Cali- 
fornia, though  it  is  an  Important  fact 
that  the  same  conditions  that  have  been 
operating  in  California  have  been  strongly 
felt  through  the  rest  of  the  country  so 
that  we  can  no  longer  buy  meat  along  the 
Missouri  river  without  paying  a  big  price 
for  the  same  and  freight  to  boot. 

What  can  be  done  to  take  advantage  ot 
this  condition  is  generally  being  done  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  the  range,  though 
not  on  the  farm.  On  the  range  no  more 
grass  can  be  raised  than  the  rain  will 
give,  but  most  of  this  now  consumed  by 
stock  on  account  of  the  use  of  good  bulls 
will  mature  quickly  and  make  a  given 
amount  of  grass  go  a  long  way. 

The  business  of  producing  mutton  is  so- 
involved  with  wool  prices  and  the  tariff 
that  there  is  more  than  the  demand  for 
mutton  and  lamb  to  be  thought  of,  but  it 
is  at  least  half  the  battle  to  know  that  the 
market  for  meat  is  going  to  hold  up,  that 
prices  will  be  good  and  that  the  possibility 
of  a  great  increase  in  the  range  area,  in 
the  production  of  much  more  wool  or 
mutton  is  verjr  remote. 

The  greatest  advantage  from  future 
meat  prices  and  where  more  abundant 
supplies  will  come  from  is  the  diversified 
farm.  On  the  diversified  farm  in  its  im- 
proved state  the  production  per  acre  is 
many  times  what  could  be  produced  on  the 
same  land  used  as  an  open  range.  Only  a 
part  of  this  extra  production  will  go  for 
meat  producing  live  stock,  but  where 
everything  possible  is  put  into  such  live 
stock  it  has  invariably  been  found  that 
the  soil  has  been  better,  financial  returns 
have  been  greater  and  the  owners  have 
prospered.  Almost  without  exception  the 
towns  in  California  that  are  flourishing 
most  are  those  where  good  horses,  cattle: 
sheep  and  hogs  dot  the  landscape  on  sur- 
rounding farms  and  where  not  one  crop, 
but  many,  are  raised.  The  only  excep 
tion  to  this  is  where  the  farms  in  the 
vicinity  are  given  to  some  highly  special- 
ized and  profitable  industry,  like  citrus 
growing.  While  the  towns  have  pros- 
pered the  farms  that  brought  that  pros-  | 
perity  have  prospered  more.      D.  J.  W. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KeWaneF 

*  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLV 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer^ 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st,  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.  Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


461  Market  Street 


(INCORPORATED) 


San  Francisco. 
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V  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olsen's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgooti,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  54  5 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK — "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  tilled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicka,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan.  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  PARM-W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington.  

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.  S.  F. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Korku,  While  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahman,  White  Mluoreaii, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  Jt  CO., 
71-  Broadway,  Oakland.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
Hocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 
4840  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 

SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
if  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
perlment  Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwcrson*s  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
vour  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25:  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 


We  can  now  offer  an  excellent  line 
of  March,  April  and  May  pullets. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


Turkey  Troubles. 


CHOLEY'S   PI  KE   FISH  MEAL 

In  Europe  and  in  many  of  the  Atlantic 
Statis  of  this  country  it  has  long  been 
known  that  rish  meat  contains  the  most 
essential  elements  necessary  for  the  best 
results  in  egg  production  and  the  rapid 
development  of  table  fowls;  being  more 
easilv  digested  and  containing  a  higher 
percentage  of  protein  than  most  other 
meat  products  available  for  poultry  food. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  poultryman. 
however,  and  to  overcome  any  prejudice 
that  the  eggs  or  the  meat  of  the  birds 
might  become  fish  flavored,  it  is  processed 
;tnd  sold  in  meal  form;  but  the  greatest 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  stock  and  subsequent  handling.  The 
headlines  on  top  and  our  name  on  the  bot- 
tom of  this  notice  guarantees  the  quality 
of  our  output.    Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

GBO.  II.  CHOl.F.V  CO..  Inc., 
i;2!l  llriliinan  St..  San  Francisco. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkics.s  by 
Mrs.  Si  san  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

There  have  been  several  letters  lately 
asking  advice  about  young  turkeys  and 
their  diseases,  so  we  will  devote  a  paper 
to  them  so  that  we  can  try  to  reach 
some  at  least.  The  best  cure  for  disease 
is  prevention;  but  when  it  has  not  been 
prevented  we  have  to  try  some  other 
means. 

In  order  that  other  readers  may  get  the 
benefit  of  this  paper,  I  will  give  a  part 
of  a  letter: 

"My  little  turkeys  are  dying  by  the 
dozen.  I  have  kept  the  lice  down  with 
buhach.  Now  I  feed  hard-boiled  egg  and 
onion  tops  with  little  peppers  for  three 
days,  then  I  feed  curd  milk  with  onion 
tops,  pepper,  and  rolled  oats  or  wheat. 
The  turkeys  seem  all  right  at  one  feed- 
ing and  next  time  I  find  three  or  four 
dead  one*  and  about  a  dozen  droopy  ones. 
I  am  not  the  only  one  that  has  this 
trouble.  One  man  had  4000  young  tur- 
keys last  year  and  lost  all  but  200.  Now 
an  old  settler  tells  me  that  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been  a 
liver  disease  among  turkeys,  and  people 
cannot  raise  turkeys  any  more.  He  told 
me  to  hold  an  autopsy  over  some  of  mine 
and  I  did  so.  In  several  cases  I  found 
the  liver  soft  and  spongy  and  light  col- 
ored— almost  salmon  colored.  People 
say  it  affects  both  old  and  young  turkeys, 
but  is  worst  with  the  young.  One  man 
told  me  to  give  them  Milestone,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  doing  now.  Can  you  help 
me?— Mrs.  A.  M.,  Esparto." 

Answkr. — In  the  first  place  I  think'  you 
are  overdoing  the  soft  feed.  All  bird 
life  must  have  some  hard  grain  to  stim- 
ulate the  gastric  juices.  Soft  feed  does 
not  do  this;  better  put  some  of  the  spare 
milk  down  sour  for  them  to  drink,  and 
feed  dry  cracked  wheat  or  dry  chick 
food;  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  na- 
ture, and  in  its  natural  state  a  young 
poult  is  never  fed  hard-boiled  egg  or 
curd  milk,  but  the  feed  consists  of  seeds, 
bugs,  worms,  and  water  to  drink.  Hard- 
boiled  egg,  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  Is 
very  easily  digested,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son it  is  fed  to  very  young  poults,  but 
it  must  not  be  overdone.  When  we  in- 
duce young  birds  to  eat  too  much  of  any- 
thing, indigestion  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  result.  Rolled  oats  and  wheat  are 
all  right  as  a  part  of  the  daily  feed,  but 
there  must  be  something  to  excite  the 
gastric  juices,  and  that  something  is  dry 
hard  grain. 

Avoid  overdoing  either  in  feed  or  care; 
too  much  fussing  is  as  bad  as  neglect. 
There  is  always  a  happy  medium;  try 
to  find  it.  Now  if  this  disease  which 
your  neighbor  terms  liver  disease  has 
been  prevalent  so  long,  it  is  just  prob- 
able that  it  may  be  blackhead.  Person- 
ally, I  have  never  met  with  a  case  in 
California;  still,  the  symptoms  agree 
with  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  it. 
In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  200  I  find  the 
following:  "Nature  of  the  Disease:  It 
first  attacks  the  cecum,  the  blind  gut  situ- 
ated between  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tines. It  also  attacks  the  liver,  this  or- 
gan becoming  very  much  enlarged,  often 
twice  its  normal  size  and  showing  over 
its  surface  discolored  spots  varying  from 
one-eighth  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  shading  in  color  from  whitish 
to  dark  yellow.  While  this  disease  is 
attributed  to  microbes,  it  ie  thought  to 
be  very  much  aggravated  or  increased  by 
inbreeding." 

So  here  we  have  a  clue.  My  correspond- 
ent says  in  another  part  of  her  letter: 
"All  the  turkeys  around  here  are  inbred: 
one  neighbor  swaps  gobblers  with  an- 
other." 


The  Symptoms. — Diarrhea  is  the  most 
marked  and  constant  symptom,  and  may 
be  expected  sooner  or  later  in  the  course 
of  the  disease;  it  results  from  inflamma- 
tion and  internal  weakness.  Now,  my 
correspondent  did  not  mention  this  symp- 
tom, but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  marked 
symptom  in  all  derangements  of  the  liver. 
And  feeding  boiled  rice  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  there  is  for  just  plain 
bowel  trouble.  To  boil  right,  wash  the 
rice  in  several  waters,  until  the  water 
comes  clear  from  it:  then  set  the  rice  on 
the  fire  in  new  milk  and  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon. When  done  every  grain  will  be 
separate,  not  a  sticky  mush.  Feed  on 
clean  dishes  or  boards.  Also  see  that 
they  have  charcoal  in  some  of  their  feed 
once  a  day. 

Professor  Pernot  says  "blackening  of 
the  head  does  not  always  occur  in  the 
disease  known  as  blackhead."  He  also 
gives  the  symptoms  as  in  Bulletin  200. 
"Diarrhea  is  the  most  pronounced  symp 
torn  The  discharges  are  frequent,  thin, 
watery,  and  generally  of  a  yellowish 
color."  They  begin  by  moping  and 
bunching  up  as  though  they  were  cold; 
diarrhea  sets  in,  the  tails  droop,  then  the 
wings,  and  they  soon  die."  Now  it  ought 
to  be  easy  for  our  readers  to  diagnose 
this  disease  from  the  descriptions  of  these 
two  good  authorities. 

Mr.  McGrew  says:  "The  use  of  medi- 
cine has  not  proven  very  successful. 
Among  the  remedies  most  recommended 
are  sulphur,  sulphate  of  iron,  quinine, 
and  salicylic  acid."  Dr.  Cushman  says, 
"something  very  sour  and  something  very 
bitter." 

Now  for  quantity.  Sulphur  may  be 
given,  5  to  10  grains  being  combined 
with  1  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron;  or  sul- 
phur 10  grains,  sulphate  of  iron  1  grain, 
and  sulphate  of  quinine  1  grain.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  treatment  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day  and  continued 
a  considerable  time  for  best  results. 

All  authorities  agree  that  this  disease 
attacks  very  young  turkeys;  also  that  it 
results  largely  from  inbreeding,  the  in- 
fection being  transmitted  from  one  flock 
to  another  by  infected  birds  or  eggs. 
The  only  real  cure  is  to  sell  off  all  old 
stock  and  young;  then  disinfect  all  the 
premises  well  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  a  good  germ  destroyer,  and  start  in 
anew  with  stock  bought  from  a  district 
where  the  disease  has  not  been  known. 
Also,  to  make  sure  of  starting  with  un- 
related stock,  get  a  gobbler  from  tlu» 
north,  where  it  is  somewhat  colder,  and 
be  sure  to  get  fully  matured  stock  on 
both  sides.  There  is  on  the  market  a 
remedy  called  "Sulphume."  It  would 
probably  have  to  be  ordered,  as  small 
drugstores  do  not  keep  these  things  in 
stock;  but  I  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best  germ  destroyers  on 
the  market.  And  I  believe  it  would  do 
more  effective  work  than  the  raw  sul- 
phur and  other  things  combined.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  sort  of  patent  medi- 
cine for  people  and  sells  for  $1  a  bottle. 
But  for  myself  I  would  not  look  at  a 
dollar  if  my  turkeys  were  dying  and  I 
have  a  hope  of  saving  them.  Whatever 
good  there  is  in  sulphur  ' is  intensified  a 
hundredfold  in  "Sulphume."  I  used  it 
several  years  ago  in  diphtheria  and  it 
did  not  take  long  to  kill  the  germs.  But 
everyone  would  not  want  to  try  a  rem- 
edy that  has  not  been  tried  for  poultry 
or  turkeys,  so  this  is  only  a  suggestion, 
because  I  don't  know  that  it  would  do 
the  work. 

In  regard  to  the  Milestone  treatment, 
while  small  doses  act  as  an  alterative, 
it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  give  much  of  it. 
In  fact,  such  strong  drugs  are  so  offen- 


sive to  the  fowl's  system  that  they  cause 
liver  trouble  many  times. 

The  homeopathic  remedy  for  real  liver 
complaint  in  turkeys  or  poultry  of  any- 
kind  is  nux  vomica  and  podophyllum. 
These  can  only  be  gotten  from  a  homeo- 
pathic pharmacy,  but  I  have  always  the 
best  success  with  these  mild  remedies. 
In  indigestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
crop,  nux  vomica  is  a  specific.    And  as 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 
Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alio. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  In  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
li in  n  s. 

HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job, 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co., 
Chieo,  Cal. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

WANTED — Position  on  fruif  farm  for 
two  months,  by  boy  15  years  old.  Ad- 
dress E.  K.,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOB  SALES, 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  acres  on  boulevard, 
northeast  Sacramento;  growing  crop  pays 
for  land  and  improvements;  nursery  30.000 
almonds,  black  walnuts,  Eastern  olives, 
peaches,  grapes,  berries;  complete  house 
and  barn  fixtures.  Inquire  B.  LEONHART, 
Fair  Oaks,  Cal. 

Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
CO.,  320  Main  St..  Watsonvllle.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOI  V 

FOR  SALE — Registered  service  Jersey 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  from  prize-winners 
and  big  producers.  Unregistered  Jersey 
bull  calves  at  $25  each,  from  registered 
sires  and  choice  Jersey  cows;  dairymen's 
opportunity. 

70  acres  choicest  Mokelunme  river  bot- 
tom land,  will  produce  5  crops  alfalfa 
without  irrigation;  improvements,  2  large 
stock  barns,  house,  skimming  station, 
sheds,   Bartlett  pear  orchard. 

Gaited,  saddle,  driving  and  business 
horses. 

A  licensed  imported  German  coach  stal- 
lion. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Kentucky  saddle  stallion; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  ever 
brought  to  the  coast;  sired  by  the  famous 
Rex  Rose;  horse  has  7  gaits  and  is  "high 
schooled";  very  showy,  but  most  tractable, 
and  considered  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride. 
Can  be  seen  at  Dexter  Prince  Stables, 
Baker  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 7  H.P.  Western  Gasoline 
Engine;  good  condition;  complete  equip- 
ment; stationary  type;  friction  clutch. 
Address  Box  547,  Martinez,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Farmer  agents  wanted  In  each  locality 
to  help  s^ll  Billiard  lands  adjoining  Fresno. 
Best  fruit  soil,  abundant  irrigation  water, 
fine  drainage..  Adapted  to  oranges,  plums, 
peaches,  olives,  ligs,  apricots,  grapes,  ber- 
ries, alfalfa,  etc.  Highest  class  proposi- 
tion In  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Tract  will  be 
formally  opened  this  Fall,  but  lands  are 
actively  selling  right  now  at  $160.00  per 
acre,  liberal  terms.  Write  for  full  particu- 
lars. Address  Billiard  Lands,  W.  E.  Car- 
nine,  General  Sales  Agent,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

WALNUTS— Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttler,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY.  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 
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we  have  seen  in  Bulletin  200;  the  "diar- 
rhea results  from  inflammation  and  in- 
ternal weakness." 

Two  years  ago  a  woman  wrote  to  me 
saying  her  hens  were  dying  off  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  a  day.  Her  neigh- 
bors told  her  it  was  cholera,  but  from 
what  she  said  I  knew  it  was  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  indigestion,  so  I  told  her 
to  get  some  powdered  nux  vomica  and 
make  into  little  pills  with  flaxseed  meal 
and  flour,  and  give  them  a  pill  once  or 
twice  a  day.  Well,  in  two  weeks  she 
reported  her  hens  all  well  and  laying, 
with  not  one  death  after  she  got  the  nux 
vomica.  And  she  got  the  ordinary  drug 
from  the  allopathic  drugstore,  as  there 
was  no  other  in  that  locality. 

When  writing  for  information,  the  lead- 
ing symptoms  should  be  given;  otherwise 
we  just  have  to  guess,  and  guessing  is 
poor  work  at  best.  If  our  correspondent 
will  write  again,  giving  more  particulars, 
I  can  give  more  definite  information,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  matter  that 
may  help  many  others.  Besides,  I  will 
seek  further  for  other  authorities,  be- 
cause we  cannot  know  too  much  about 
such  a  disease.  When  a  man  loses  nearly 
4,000  turkeys  in  one  season,  the  cause  of 
it  needs  investigating. 


INDIRECT  LOSS  BY  RULING  OUT 
HORSES. 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  with  the  gravest 
concern  that  we  see  the  suicidal  intent 
of  the  farmers  who  replace  their  horses 
by  automobiles.  In  Europe  the  farmers 
look  at  the  automobile  as  the  biggest 
plague  that  ever  struck  the  farming  in- 
terest. The  reason  is  very  simple;  they 
use  immense  quantities  of  stable  manure; 
their  crops  of  all  kinds  are  four  times  as 
big  as  this  country,  even  with  their  im- 
poverished virgin  land.  If  a  farmer  takes 
good  care  of  his  stable  manure,  his  horses 
not  only  cost  him  nothing,  but  he  im- 
proves his  crop  two-thirds. 

James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  railroad,  very  truly  said  in  his 
great  speech  in  St.  Paul:  "In  ten  years 
from  now  you  will  break  your  neck  look- 
ing for  horses."  In  Switzerland  they 
have  passed  a  law  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  automobiles  in  the  county  of  Vaux. 
In  France  they  are  going  to  pass  a  law 
limiting  the  speed  of  the  auto  to  15  miles' 
per  hour,  which  is  perfectly  right. 

For  saving  manure  the  first  thing  a 
German,  English,  or  French  farmer  does 
is  to  construct  a  receptacle  of  brick  four 
to  six  feet  deep,  12  to  30  feet  wide,  with 
a  reasonable  incline  for  the  wagon  to 
back  in.  Every  stable  sewer  runs  into 
this  manure  hole;  they  take  more  care 
of  that  cesspool  than  any  other  place  on 
the  farm.  Here  the  farmers  let  the  ma- 
nure go  to  waste. 

Remember  that  the  land    must  '  have 
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Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

F-RKSNO.  CALIFORNIA 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRAN  CISCO 
ptnpp  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrciv  Blake,  McFall  <&  Co.,  Portland.  O-e 


rest;  one  crop  of  wheat  every  three  years, 
then  hay,  then  barley  or  oats.  Never 
think  your  land  is  good  to  raise  beets 
more  than  once  every  five  years.  Horses 
were  created  to  transport  us,  dogs  to 
warn  and  defend  us.  We  may  invent 
lots  of  new  devices,  but  on  the  longer 
end  we  will  pay  dearly  for  it. 

San  Francisco.  W.  T.  Cutler. 


Too  Suggestive. 


The  new  patient  had  been  put  to  bed 
by  the  nurse.   Upon  waking  he  enquired: 

"Phwat  did  you  say  the  doctor's  name 
was?" 

"Doctor  Kilpatrick,"  was  the  reply. 

"That  settles  it,"  replied  the  sick  man. 
"That  doctor  won't  get  a  chance  to  oper- 
ate on  me." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  nurse.  "He's  a 
good  doctor." 

"Maybe  so,  but  not  for  me.  You  see, 
may  name  is  Patrick." 


SANTA  CRUZ  CARNIVAL. 


It  begins  to  look  as  though  every  lover 
of  fun  and  recreation  would  be  present  at 
Santa  Cruz  during  the  week  of  July  20th 
to  28th,  when  the  greatest  water  pageant 
in  the  history  of  Western  America  will 
be  promulgated  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Fred  Swanton  and  his  associates.  The 
ease  with  which  residents  in  practically 
every  section  of  the  State  can  reach  San- 
ta Cruz;  the  attractive  round-trip  fares 
offered  by  the  railroads;  the  moderate 
rates  and  splendid  accommodations  to  be 
secured;  and  the  variety  of  unique  enter- 
tainment guaranteed  by  Manager  Swanton 
have  proven  irresistible  magnets  for  hun- 
dreds of  tired,  overworked  Californians, 
who  long  for  a  breath  of  the  sea  and  a 
jolly  vacation  with  care-free  companions. 

The  re-opening  of  the  Cottage  City, 
where  clean,  comfortable  accommodations 
may  lie  had  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  has 
gone  far  to  bffset  the  unfortunate  destruc- 
tion of  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel,  which  burned 
last  wepk.  In  addition,  the  elegant  new 
Hotel  St.  George  will  aid  the  beautiful 
Casa  dei  Rey  in  taking  care  of  those  who 
wish  more  elaborate  quarters.  The  Casa 
del  Rey  and  Cottage  City  will,  in  them- 
selves, accommodate  1,000  guests,  while 
the  hotel  dining-room  and  that  of  the  big 
Casino  will  accommodate  1,300  persons  at 
one  time.  President  John  Martin,  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Beach  Company,  has  notified 
Manager  Swanton  that  there  must  be  no 
extra  charges  made  during  Pageant  week. 

Several  extra  features  have  been  added 
to  the  program  during  the  past  week. 
Aviators  Bryant  and  Francis,  famous 
throughout  the  West  for  their  daring  es- 
capades in  the  air,  will  be  on  hand  to  lend 
a  daily  thrill  to  the  festivities.  Manager 
Swanton  is  now  in  communication  with 
the  Navy  Department  regarding  the  two 
submarines  now  in  San  Francisco  bay 
with  a  view  to  having  them  at  Santa  Cruz 
for  the  pageant.  It  is  understood  that  the 
department  favors  this  exhibition  of  the 
latest  "water  bull-dog."  Thus  it  will  be 
possible  for  visitors  to  see  practically  all 
the  modern  forms  of  navigation — on  the 
water,  over  the  water  and  under  the  water. 

The  "Seafarer,"  America's  entry  in  the 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  yacht  race,  has 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  events 
of  this  "water  week,"  and  will  probably 
be  on  hand  with  the  winner's  flag  at  her 
masthead.  In  addition,  of  course,  will  be 
the  spectacular  features  arranged  some 
days  ago  by  Swanton — the  yacht  regattas; 
the  motor  boat,  shell,  skiff,  hydroplane 
and  swimming  races;  the  parade  of  dec- 
orated floats;  the  magnificent  displays  of 
fireworks;  the  bathing,  golfing,  dancing, 
driving,  riding,  fishing  and  kindred  joys 
always  associated  with  the  Surf  City. 

Sidney  Cavill,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
swimmer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  first 
man  who  ever  swam  the  Golden  Gate,  has 
been  appointed  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  all  aquatic  sports,  which  means  that 
they  will  be  of  a  high  order.  Cavill,  who 
is  present  swimming  instructor  of  the 
Olympic  Club,  is  already  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  leading  mermaids  and  mermen 
of  the  country,  many  of  whom  have  al- 
ready signified  their  intention  of  partici- 
pating in  the  water  contests. 

Reservations  at  the  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey 
are  now  being  made  by  the  management 
and  will  be  held  until  the  evening  of  July 
15,  or  later,  if  assurances  of  attendance 
are  received. 


100  LBS. 
ICHICKSAVEfttl 
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WHAT   EVERY   POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 

depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  In  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OP  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS,  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 


Contains  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  F*acific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Westers  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•«5  MARKET  STREET.  Palace  Hotel,  Phase  Sutter  HUM 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1326  RROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132 


Al  Good 


Way  Xo 


Go  East 

is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc  S  , 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $«,0OO,00O.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


have  proven  "THE 
REST  BY  TEST'' 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOLO 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  the  FENN 
write  to 

BANK- 
MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

907  Monadnock  Bldg- 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 
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GAS  ON  THE  FARM 


A  Cooking  and  Lighting 
Service  Unexcelled 

THE  CLIMAX 

The  CLIMAX  Gaa  Machine  pro- 
s  you  with  an  niletiuate  aup- 
ply  uf  igaa  for  cuokine,  lighting 
ami  heating;  unp  It  In  your  in- 
cub  at  or  |  in  fact  for  all  pavpaaea 
« here  gn»  ean  lie  lined. 

Simple.  Safe  and  Eeouomleal. 


CHEAPER    THAN    CITY  GAS. 


Write  for  catalog  A. 


N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  4°°sfrt^er 


Francisco 


BEAVER 

BOARD 


iBUYIRCoMTUlO 


BEAVER  BOARD 
is  made  of  selected 
woods,  reduced  to  fib- 
rous form  and  pressed 
into  panels  of  conven- 
ient sizes,  with  beau- 
tiful pebbled  surface — 
cii>ts  less  than  lath  and 
plaster — looks  better — 
lasts  longer.  Measure 
your  attic,  cellar  or 
other  odd  places  and  we  will  tell  you 
just  how  much  BEAVER  BOARD 
will  be  needed  to  turn  them  into  beau- 
tiful, habitable  (JUarterS.  SenA  HOW  for  free  Booklet,  Sniiipl.  Pi  nud  Prlcea. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


The  Home  Circle. 


Fellowship. 


When  a  main  ain't  got  a  cent,  and  he's 

feeling  kind  of  blue, 
An'  the  clouds  hang  dark  and  heavy,  an' 

won't  let  the  sunshine  through; 
It's  a  great  thing.  O  my  brethren,  for  a 

fellow  just  to  lay 
His  hand  upon  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly 

sort  of  way! 

It  makes  a  man  feel  queerish,  it  makes 

the  teardrops  start, 
An'  you  sort  o'  feel  a  flutter  in  the  region 

of  the  heart; 
You  can't  look  up  and  meet  his  eyes;  you 

don't  know  what  to  say, 
When  his  hand  is  on  your  shoulder  in  a 

friendly  sort  of  way! 

O,  the  world's  a  curious  compound,  with 

its  honey  and  its  gall, 
With  its  care  and  bitter  crosses,  but  a 

good  world  after  all; 
An'  a  good  God  must  have  made  it — 

leastways  that's  what  I  say 
When  a  hand  is  on  your  shoulder  in  a 
friendly  sort  of  way. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


How  It  Felt. 


"Sing!  Sing!"  coaxed  Margaret  Dear, 
but  the  little  fellow  in  the  pretty  gilded 
cage  only  sat  lumpily  on  the  perch  and 
seemed  to  wilt  right  before  Margaret 
Dear's  face  and  eyes. 

"You  made  me  pervoked!  In  that  nice, 
pretty  little  gold  house,  with  plenty  of 
seeds  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  and  a 
cuttle-fish  to  sharpen  yourself  on!  You 
don't  show  much  gratitude.  You  can 
sing,  only  you  just  won't.  I  know  now 
what  I  am  going  to  name  you — Stubbie. 
Because  you  are  a  stubborn  little  bird." 

Margaret  Dear  had  discovereod  the  lit- 
tle fellow  in  dreadful  peril  of  his  life 
from  Cataline's  claws:  instead  of  carry- 
ing him  away  and  setting  him  free,  she 
had  decided  to  "make  a  canary  bird"  of 
him  and  have  him  for  a  cunning  little 
pet.  Nothing  was  easier.  There  was 
"Mike's"  old  cage  up  in  the  attic  just 
waiting  for  some  one  to  move  in.  She 
got  it  down  and  carefully  cleaned  it  for 
the  fluttering  little  new  tenant.  He  had 
not  seemed  from  the  very  first  to  appre- 
ciate his  luxurious  rent,  and  not  a  single 
sweet  note  of  music  had  escaped  his  little 
throat.  Margaret  Dear  had  coaxed  and 
petted,  but  now,  very  soon — in  about  an- 
other minute — she  was  going  to  scold. 

"When  I  went  an'  saved  your  life,  Stub- 
bie!" she  cried.  "You  ought  to  sit  right 
up  straight  on  that  perch  an'  sing  to 
pieces,  to  thank  folks!"  But  still  the 
stubborn  little  bird  drooped  and  wilted. 

"Margaret  Dear,"  cried  grandmother 
from  her  room  across  the  hall.  "While 
you  were  at  school  this  morning  another 
bird  came  to  the  window  and  called  on 
your  'canary.'  I  was  in  the  sitting-room, 
dusting,  and  saw  it — they  did  try  so  hard 
to  get  at  each  other.  Do  you  suppose  it 
could  have  been  your  little  bird's  mother, 
Margaret  Dear?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  returned  Mar- 
garet Dear,  indifferently.  She  wandered 
to  grandmother's  door  and  stood  looking 
in.  "I'm  his  mother  now,  any  way — he 
doesn't  need  two  mothers.  I've  named 
him  Stubbie,  grandmother!  He's  such  a 
stubbie  birdie!" 

"Yes?"  Grandmother's  voice  had  an 
upward  inflection.  "Is  it  'stubbie'  to 
want  your  own  mother?" 

"I'm  his  own  mother.  It's  stubbie  not 
to  sing  one  speck  of  a  note.  He  just  sits 
there  in  his  lovely  house  an'  sulks  to 
pieces." 

All  day  long  and  several  days  long  Stub 


bie  "sulked"  to  pieces.  He  made  only 
faint-hearted  little  pecks  at  his  generous 
dinners  and  suppers,  and  never  a  single 
time  did  he  sharpen  himself  on  the  big 
new  cuttlefish.  Not  once  did  he  flutter 
up  into  his  little  swing  and  sway  back 
and  forth  joyously  as  Mike  had  done. 

"You  see,  dear,  he  is  a  little  wild  bird 
— Mike  was  a  tame  one,"  grandmother  ex- 
plained, with  gentle  sympathy  in  her  voice 
tor  poor  Stubbie.  "You  are  a  wild  little 
girl,  and  you  would  not  like  to  be  in  a 
cage,  even  if  it  were  solid  gold  with  dia- 
mond window-panes!" 

Margaret  Dear  laughed,  but  refused  still 
to  pity  Stubbie  bird.  It  took  something 
more  than  grandmother's  gentle  words  to 
make  her.    It  took  the  Dreadful  Time. 

One  night  it  was  so  warm  that  Mar- 
garet Dear  could  not  sleep  in  her  usual 
sound  and  dreamless  way.  She  tossed 
and  rolled  on  her  little  bed  and  grew 
warmer  and  more  uncomfortable.  It  was 
in  the.  middle  of  the  night  that  she  found 
herself  trying  to  get  out  of  a  little  gold 
house  with  diamond  windows,  to  go  to 
mother  and  grandmother.  The  Dreadful 
Time  had  come. 

"Let  me  out!  Let  me  out!"  Margaret 
Dear  cried  in  a  sudden  fright.  "I  want 
to  go  to  my  mother,  I  tell  you!" 

"Sh!  It  will  do  no  good  to  try.  You 
are  in  a  lovely  little  house  with  plenty 
of  nice  things  to  eat" —  The  voice  had 
a  sweet  singing  sound  like  a  bird's.  Mar- 
garet could  not  see  where  it  came  from, 
but  it  went  on  soothingly  and  coaxingly 
in  her  ears. 

"Sing!  Sing!"  it  said.  "Why  don't  you 
sit  up  straight  and  sing  to  pieces?" 

But  she  only  struggled  fiercely  to  get 
out.  She  could  hear  mother  crooning  to 
the  baby  and  grandmother's  rocking-chair 
cree-croaking  somewhere,  and  the  boys 
shouting  to  her  to  come  on  out  and  play. 
It  was  dreadful  not  to  be  able  to  get  out. 
of  the  little  golden  house.  She  began 
to  scream  with  anger  as  well  as  with 
fright.    She  must  get  out! 

Mother  came  and  talked  to  her  through 
the  diamond  window  panes.  They  held 
out  their  arms  to  each  other,  but  it  was 
no  use — the  golden  bars  were  between 
them. 

"I  can't  get'  in — you  can't  get  out," 
mother  said  sadly.  She  held  the  baby  up 
to  comfort  Margaret  Dear,  but  the  little 
fair  hands  could  not  reach  far  enough. 

Oh,  the  Dreadful  Time! 

"Let  me  out!  Let  me  go  to  my  moth- 
er!" Margaret  Dear  pleaded  piteously; 
and  then  the  silver  sweet,  singing  voice 
said  a  strange  thing  in  her  ears:  "1  am 
your  mother  now,"  it  said;  "you  don't 
need  two  mothers." 

"Oh!"'  Margaret  Dear  sat  straight  up  in 
bed.  It  was  early  morning,  and  a  faint 
pink  color  was  in  the  east.  She  had 
dreamed  the  Dreadful  Time! 

She  sat  for  a  moment  reviewing  the 
dream,  and  a  little  shudder  shook  her 
shoulders.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  never  get  to  mother  and  grand- 
mother quick  enough.  She  wanted  to 
run — run!  She  wanted  to  get  to  the 
baby  and  kiss  his  little  dimply  hands. 

But  there  was  something  to  be  done 
first.  Margaret  Dear  knew  what  the 
thing  was;  she  must  hurry — hurry — hurry 
— to  do  it.  She  slid  her  feet  over  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  went  pad-padding 
away  on  her  little  bare  feet. 

"I'm  comin'.  Stubbie — I'm  comin'!"  she 
called  softly,  as  she  ran.  "Here  I  come  to 
let  you  out!  Little  Stubbie — you  poor 
little — oh.  please  don't  wilt  anymore! 
you  shall  be  a  little  wild  birdie  again. 
I'll  put  the  gold  house  away  in  the  attic." 

She  was  in  the  sitting-room  beside 
Stubbie's  window.  Her  voice  trembled 
with  eagerness,  her  hands  trembled  over 
the  "latch"  of  the  tiny  golden  door. 

"O  Stubbie,  I  know  how  it  feels!  I've 
been  in  a  cage!" 


THE 
GEM  ICELESS 
COOLER 


NEEDS  NO  ICE 

la  the  moat  desirable  Hefrlgerntor  for 
the  eomitry  home  aa  veil  na  for  the  City. 


Has  no  wood  In  Its  construction.  Per- 
fectly sanitary,  ventilation  correct, 
shelves  adjustable.  Is  made  right  and 
of  the  right  material.  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer,  write  for  circular  and 
price. 


AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
Phone.   Mkt.  321.'.. 


The  tiny  door  flew  open.  Margaret 
Dear  watched  the  little  fellow  fly  away 
toward  the  pink  east.  Somewhere  off 
there  she  hoped  he  would  find  his  little 
bird  mother  waiting  for  him. 

Then  Margaret  Dear  went  scurrying 
away  to  find  her  own  mother.  It  felt  so 
good  to  be  free. — Constancia  Knox,  in 
Zion's  Herald. 


How  to  Pack  Eggs. 

A  clean  stone  jar  holding  six  to  ten 
gallons  is  the  best  vessel  for  packing 
down  eggs  for  family  use,  but  a  fight 
wooden  firkin  or  other  vessel  will  answer 
very  well.  The  eggs  must  be  clean  and 
fresh.  Dirty  shells  and  cracked  or  spoil 
ed  eggs  will  injure  and  possibly  spoil  the 
entire  lot. 

Place  the  eggs  in  the  jar  as  they  are 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 


MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


gathered  and  cover  with  a  solution  of 
water  glass  (silicate  of  soda)  one  part 
to  10  to  15  parts  of  water.  Cover  the 
jar  to  prevent  evaporation.  Water  glass 
is  an  amber  colored  liquid  which  can  be 
secured  of  druggists  or  dealers  in  poultry 
supplies.  It  cost  about  25  cents  per  quart, 
or  less  by  the  gallon. 

Pure  water  should  be  used,  rain  water 
if  you  can  get  it.  The  jar  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  or  room  where  it 
will  not  freeze  in  winter.  According  to 
Farm  and  Home,  eggs  preserved  in  this 
way  will  keep  in  good  condition  eight  or 
nine  months. 


Natural. 


Little  Girl:  "What  makes  horses  afraid 
of  autos?" 

Little  Boy:  "Well,  you  see,  horses  is 
used  to  seeing  other  horses  pulling  wag- 
ons, and  when  they  see  wagons  going 
along  by  themselves  they  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  them.  Guess  if  you  saw 
a  pair  of  pants  walking  down  the  street 
without  a  man  inside  of  them,  you'd  be 
scared  too!" 
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"BENlCIA=HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICI4-HANC0CK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by  equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BEN1CIA  IRON  WORKS,    Benicia,  Cal. 


Best  Floor  For  the  Kitchen. 


If  you  must  have  hardwood,  avoid  white 
ash,  which  splinters  and  turns  gray. 
Maple  has  many  admirers  for  its  hard 
whiteness,  but  requires  almost  dajly  scrub- 
bing to  maintain  thate  whiteness,  .and 
varnish  wears  off  seemingly  overnight. 
Red  oak  has  a  rich  tone  and  withstands 
use  without  screaming  for  the  daily 
scrubbing  brush. 

My  own  preference,  says  Maud  E. 
Hymers  in  Farm  and  Home,  is  for  south- 
ern pine,  stained  and  oiled  (never  var- 
nished), since  the  hard  wear  of  a  kitchen 
keeps  it  constantly  scarred,  and  varnish 
cannot  be  renewed  in  spots  without  hav- 
ing a  patchy  look.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  remove  it  and  apply  a  new  coat,  but 
varnish  remover  is  both  expensive  and 
laborious  to  apply.  Paint  is  open  to 
similar  objections,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception that  it  "patches"  better. 

Possibly  the  most  permanent  stain  for 
pine  is  also  one  of  the  most  inexpensive, 
consisting  only  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash. This  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug 
store,  and  needs  only  to  be  mixed  with 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one-quarter 
ounce  to  a  quart  of  water.  Have  floor 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dry  and  apply 
mixture  with  a  brush,  freely  and  evenly. 
If  a  very  dark  shade  is  desired,  make  two 
applications,  but  the  addition  of  the  oil 
makes  it  dark  enough  for  most  tastes. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  oil  with  burnt 
linseed  oil,  heated,  or  an  emulsion  of  bees- 
wax and  turpentine.  The  former  is  quick- 
er to  apply,  needing  simply  two  soft 
cloths,  one  to  apply  it,  the  other  to  wipe 
away  the  superfluous  oil.  The  latter, 
however,  gives  a  higher  polish  and  may  be 
rubbed  to  a  beautiful  luster.  Either 
finish  will  repel  grease  spots. 

In  applying  the  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash do  not  be  alarmed  if  at  first  your 
floor  takes  on  an  undesirable  magenta 
color;  this  will  subside  almost  immediate- 
ly, changing  to  a  dark,  rich  brown,  a 
genuine  Havana  stain,  utterly  impervious 
to  water. 


Cake  Is  Good  Food. 


Who  Was  He? 

The  proud  father,  to  whom  a  college 
education  had  been  denied,  met  his 
daughter  at  the  train  on  her  return  from 
college. 

"But,  Helen,"  he  said,  "aren't  you  un- 
usually fat?" 

"Yes,  Dad,"  she  replied.  "I  weigh  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  stripped  for 
'gym.' " 

The  father  looked  dazed  for  a  moment 
and  then  demanded:  "Who  in  thunder  is 
Jim?" 


That  cake  is  a  concentrated  food,  the 
average  slice  containing  practically  as 
much  food  value  as  one  arid  one-half 
glasses  of  milk,  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Ava  B.  Milam  of  the  domestic  science 
department  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  scientific 
articles  on  "Factors  Affecting  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Dietetic  Value  of  Foods,"  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Home  Economics. 

"When  an  article  of  diet  comes  into  as 
general  use  as  has  cake,  the  factors  affect- 
ing its  economic  and  dietetic  value  as  well 
as  its  quality  justifies  study,"  says  Mrs. 
Milam.  "There  is  a  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  of  these  factors  and  inad- 
equate means  of  controlling  the  conditions. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  show 
the  effect  of  varying  the  kind  and  form  of 
ingredients  on  the  quality,  the  cost,  and 
the  economic  and  dietetic  value  of  cakes. 

"The  work  was  carried  out  on  a  typical 
whole  egg  and  butter  cake,  one  of  a  close 
grain  and  fine  texture." 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the 
paper  are  the  following:  The  cost  of 
cakes  may  be  reduced,  from  the  standpoint 
of  time  consumed  in  the  mixing  by  melt- 
ing as  well  as  creaming  the  fat  used — a 
saving  of  half  the  time  of  mixing.  The 
best  cakes  are  made  by  the  use  of  the 
fine  pastry  flours,  although  good  cakes 
may  be  made  with  bread  flour.  The  high 
gluten  content  in  bread  flour  is  undesir- 
able in  cakes.  The  form  of  sugar  used 
greatly  affects  the  quality  of  the  cake 
with  little  effect  on  the  cost.  Powdered 
sugar  is  most  easily  and  thoroughly  mix- 
ed in  the  solid  state.  Cakes  of  as  good 
quality  are  obtained  by  using  water  as 
by  using  milk,  either  whole  or  condensed. 
When  water  is  used  the  cake  costs  one 
and  one-half  cents  less  than  when  milk 
is  used,  but  the  food  value  is  also  decreas- 
ed. Eggs,  are  essential,  serving  as  leaven- 
ing agents  and  influencing  the  flavor,  tex- 
ture, grain,  and  food  value.  If  fresh 
powders  are  used,  a  fairly  good  cake  may 
be  made  with  desiccated  eggs  if  fresh 
ones  are  not  available.  Reducing  the 
amount  of  butter  in  the  standard  3-cup 
flour  recipe,  from  three-fourths  to  half  a 
cup  of  butter,  the  food  value  is  lowered, 
but  the  quality  seems  improved.  If  the 
cakes  are  not  eaten  warm,  lard  substi- 
tutes that  are  fresh  may  be  used  instead 
of  butter. 


Silken  Scrafs  For  Evening. 


It  is  quite  certain  that  if  a  man  does 
not  plant  his  heart  in  his  ranch  he  is  not 
going  to  husk  out  the  biggest  crop  of 
satisfaction  in  the  autumn  of  life. 


With  the  introduction  of  more  decora 
tive  modes  of  dress  it  is  natural  that  the 
etceteras  should  be  in  keeping,  and  some 
of  the  most  attractive  scarfs  are  to  be 
worn  this  season,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
scarf  for  evening  wear  made  of  cerise 
silk  with  tasseled  ends  and  lined  with 


GENTLEMEN  IN  CONVENTION 

You  are  assembled  here  to  better  conditions  in  the  watering  of  the  lands 
of  California. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  results  realized  in  extra  crops  raised  on 
thousands  of  acres  ol  land  irrigated  by  American  Centrifugal  Pump  instal- 
lations? 

■  Many  of  you  are  "American"  enthusiasts,  and  all  of  you  will  be  eventually, 
because  the  American  Centrifugal  Pump  is  without  question  the  one  that  raises 
the  most  water  with  the  least  power. 


The  call  to  "line  up"  applies  to  different  ways  during  the  next  few  months. 
There's  the  "line  up"  for  the  summer  vacation,  the  "line  up"  for  the  presi- 
dential election,  and,  the  most  important,  the  "line  up"  for  fall  ranch  work, 
which  promises  to  be  big  regardless  of  all  seeming  disturbances. 

Let  your  foresight  immediately  focus  on  the  exceptional  opportunity  that 
is  available  for  you  to  purchase  an  American  Centrifugal  Pump  right  now. 
It  is  the  standard  bearer  of  the  progressives  and  has  been  the  best  in  cen- 
trifugal pumps  for  over  40  years. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVES, 
70  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

and  a  Word  About  Stroke 

Why  short  stroke?  The  LUITWIELER  IMPROVED 
PUMP  is  the  only  reciprocating  mechanism  with  a 
quick  return  applying  the  power  to  the  water  uni- 
formly. It  lessens  the  labor  on  the  rods  and  other 
working  parts  and  shortens  the  height  of  the  machine, 
allowing  a  compact,  stocky  frame. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPS  require  no  pit.    They  have 
a  balanced  mechanism  and  the  head  mechanism  could 
turn  at  150  feet  of  speed.    The  application  of  power  is 
constant  with  either  long  or  short  stroke.    Nearly  ail 
reciprocating  mechanisms  for  high  duty  service  have  short  stroke. 

Why  long  stroke?  Pumps  of  the  crank  movement  type  must  be  designed 
without  much  regard  to  the  height  of  the  machine  or  depth  of  pit  with  a  long 
stroke  to  make  as  few  strokes  as  possible. 

This  is  because  with  the  crank  movement  the  power  is  applied  to  the  water 
at  an  ever  changing  speed,  which  is  three  times  as  great  in  the  middle  of  a 
stroke  as  at  the  beginning  and  ending,  and  all  crank  movements  have  a  severe 
back-lash  on  the  gears. 

As  few  strokes  as  possible  are  used  to  relieve  the  pump  from  the  terrific 
shock  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke  and  back-lash  as  much  as  possible. 

LUITWIELER  IMPROVED  PUMPS  have  no  back-lash  and  no  shock  in  the 
middle  of  the  stroke,  so  that  the  short  stroke  can  be  used  successfully. 

LUITWIELER  IMPROVED  PUMPS,  non-pulsating,  for  use  with  all  kinds  of 
power,  in  12  sizes — 1  H.P.-80  H.P.  For  irrigation,  water  works  and  delivery 
against  steady  pressure. 

ESTABLISHED  1877. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 
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"07-709-711-713  NORTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Main  4f>2. 


dull  gold  tissue.  There  are  others  in  thick 
silks  heavily  embroidered  on  gossamer 
fabrics. 


Experimenters  are  developing  the  sting- 
less  bee,  but  there  are  plenty  of  other 
ways  to  be  stung. 


The  apple  crop  of  the  Northwest  is 
estimated  as  follows:  Washington  11,000 
cars,  Oregon  3,800,  Idaho  1,200,  and  Mon- 
tana 400  cars.  This  will  be  the  largest 
crop  ever  handled  in  that  section,  and 
preparations  are  already  bt:ng  made  for 
shipping. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  26,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

All  Coast  markets  are  extremely  dull. 
Club  and  Northern  Red  are  somewhat 
lower,  but  holders  are  not  disposed  to 
make  any  further  reductions,  and  buyers 
are  holding  off,  though  there  Is  a  little 
buying  in  the  North  by  California  milling 
interests. 

California  Club   $1.62Vi@1.65 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.62% @1.66 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.75 

BARLEY. 

The  market  is  still  somewhat  unset- 
tled, and  there  is  no  disposition  to  make 
large  purchases  until  prices  are  more 
definitely  established.  Deliveries  at  the 
warehouses  are  large,  and  with  more 
abundant  supplies  in  sight  the  tendency 
of  feed  is  downward,  quotations  being 
about  10c  lower.  At  country  points  bar- 
ley is  selling  around  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.50  @1.55 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

This  market  is  still  without  animation, 
as  white  oats  are  about  cleaned  up,  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  new  red  oats  has 
been  offered,  though  supplies  are  begin- 
ning to  increase. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Gr*>\    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Rlack   Nominal 

CORN 

There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence, 
either  in  California  or  Eastern  corn.  The 
former  remains  entirely  nominal,  while 
Eastern  is  fairly  steady  as  last  quoted. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $.1.85  @1.92Vi 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  entirely  nominal,  as  there 
has  been  no  movement  worth  mentioning 
for  some  time,  and  little  is  offered  in 
this  market. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

Several  slight  changes  are  noted,  but 
on  most  descriptions  conditions  remain 
about  as  before.  Pinks  show  another 
slight  advance,  and  are  gradually  gain- 
ing more  firmness,  as  there  is  a  good  de- 
maud,  and  holders  are  strong  in  their 
views.  Small  whites  show  quite  a  sharp 
advance,  and  both  large  and  small  whites 
are  very  strong,  with  dealers  looking  for 
a  5c  market.  This  variety  is  very  scarce, 
both  here  and  in  the  East.  Bayos  have 
been  rather  easy  for  some  time,  but  are 
now  receiving  a  little  more  attention,  and 
while  there  is  no  quotable  advance,  there 
is  a  firmer  feeling  as  to  prices.  Limas 
are  weaker  than  before,  with  prices  lower 
and  further  declines  anticipated,  as  some 
large  holders  are  making  efforts  to  clean 
up.  According  to  some  independent  oper- 
ators, stocks  are  much  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  A  large  sale  of  pinks  was  closed 
recently  in  the  Stockton  district. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.35  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.65 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.90  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.75  @4.85 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Limas    5.40  @5.50 

Pea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    3.15  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS. 

Most  descriptions  remain  nominal,  as 
there  is  little  demand,  and  no  trading  ex- 
cept in  a  small  jobbing  way. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb  .'.  Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  some  indication  of  a  revival 
in  export  business,  but  the  local  trade 
remains  rather  quiet,  prices  standing  as 
before. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.80  @6.20 


Bakers'  Extras    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington  . . .  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  running  about  as  for  some 
time  past,  being  light  for  this  season. 
Handlers  in  the  country,  however,  are 
not  disposed  to  rush  their  hay  to  market, 
and  so  far  comparatively  little  has  been 
ready  for  shipment,  baling  having  been 
interrupted  by  the  rain  this  week.  There 
has  not  yet  been  any  quotable  decline  in 
prices,  except  a  slight  drop  in  alfalfa,  and 
local  buyers  are  operating  on  a  very  small 
scale.  The  result  of  the  rain  is  not  yet 
known.  A  great  deal  of  hay  was  wet,  but 
the  damage  may  not  be  extensive,  and  the 
moisture  will  benefit  the  later  crops  of 
alfalfa.  Dealers  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  present  prices  are  above  an  export 
basis,  and  may  attract  outside  hay  into 
this  market,  as  large  crops  are  reported 
in  the  North.  This  would  naturally 
greatly  limit  the  sale  of  California  hay 
in  the  larger  markets. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@21.50 

Good   Wheat  Hay   16.50@18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00016.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@19.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00@19.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00016.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00012.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Offerings  of  alfalfa  meal  are  large,  and 
prices  are  still  declining.  Rolled  barley 
also  is  somewhat  lower,  while  cocoanut 
meal,  bran,  and  middlings  are  higher,  the 
latter  being  very  scarce. 

Alfalfa  Meal  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Oil  cake  Meal    42.50045.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27. 50028. 50 

Cracked  Corn    45.00047.50 

Middlings    37.00038.00 

Rolled  Barley    33.00034.00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00@40.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
All  descriptions  of  onions  are  lower, 
the  greatest  decline  being  in  reds,  which 
holders  are  very  anxious  to  dispose  of. 
Prices  in  producing  districts  will  hardly 
pay  for  picking.  Yellow  onions  are  abun- 
dant, but  fairly  steady  under  a  good  de- 
mand. Garlic  can  hardly  be  found  under 
3V^c.  Arrivals  of  asparagus  have  been 
somewhat  interrupted,  and  prices  are 
still  above  last  week's,  though  supplies 
are  again  sufficient  for  the  regular  trade. 
Rhubarb,  also,  is  a  little  higher.  Toma- 
toes show  a  wide  range,  Mexican  stock 
being  steady,  while  southern  and  Merced 
tomatoes  are'  lower.  Southern  cucumbers 
are  cheap,  while  choice  lots  from  the  val- 
ley bring  fair  prices.  Green  peppers  also 
show  a  wide  lange.  Green  peas  are  firm, 
with  lighter  offerings,  and  string  beans, 
though  plentiful,  are  held  at  about  the 
old  prices.  A  few  green  limas  are  com- 
ing in,  the  best  lots  bringing  about  12c. 
Green  corn  is  more  abundant  and  easy, 
though  Alameda  stock  still  brings  good 
prices. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  sack    50@  60c 

Red,  sack    30@  40c 

Green,  box   40@  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3>/j@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   60c@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50c@  1.10 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   5@  15c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.000  1.50 

Asparagus,  box    1.00@  1.75 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.750  2.00 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  crate   50@  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.25@  4.00 

Eggplant,  lb   8@  10c 

Okra,  lb   15@  17% 

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  of  potatoes  were  somewhat  in- 
terrupted by  the  rain,  but  supplies  are 
still  very  large.  The  market  has  settled 
down  somewhat,  however,  and  prices  are 
fairly  steady  at  about  the  old  figures. 

Oregon,  ctl.  (old)   $  1.25@  1.50 

River  Whites  (new)   1.00@  1.50 

Early  Rose    90c@  1.25 

Sweet,  lb   3@  4c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  still  badly  con- 


gested, with  very  heavy  arrivals  of  large 

Eastern  hens  and  young  stock  from  Cali- 
fornia points.  The  week  opened  with  a 
large  lot  of  holdover  stock,  which  cleaned 
up  slowly,  though  at  the  present  low 
prices  all  good  stock  finds  a  fair  demand. 
Roosters  and  large  broilers  are  quoted 
lower. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   17  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   17  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18  C 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   11    @12  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   8  c 

Young  Roosters    20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50(g)  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.000  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @1S  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  rather  unsettled 
at  present,  though  arrivals  are  lighter 
and  prices  somewhat  higher  than  last 
week.  The  shipping  business  has  been 
rather  light,  and  some  stock  has  gone 
into  storage,  though  it  is  not  expected 
that  much  storing  will  be  done  at  pres- 
ent prices.  Seconds  are  quoted  for  the 
first  time  in  several  months. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...28V,  28>/»  29     28*/.  29  28 

Firsts   27 VL.  27  Vi  28     28     28     27  Vi 

Seconds  .  .  25     25     25     25     25  25 
EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  been  gradually  decreas- 
ing for  some  weeks,  and  prices  are 
beginning  to  advance,  being  now  about 
lVi>c  above  the  former  level. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...21      21      21M.  22     22  22V2 

Firsts   18     18     18'/-  17%  20  20 

Seconds  ..15  15  15  16',;.  17  17W. 
Selected 

Pullets   .17      17      16Vi  17      17  17'2 
CHEESE. 

Most  local  grades  are  firm,  fancy  flats 
and  Y.  A.'s  being  a  little  higher,  though 
Monterey  cheese  has  dropped  a  little. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  C 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16VjC 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  14@15%c 
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Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Figs  have  been  arriving  in  small  lots 
for  some  weeks,  but  are  now  fairly  plen- 
tiful and  considerably  cheaper.  Water- 
melons continue  to  arrive  from  Mexico 
and  find  a  limited  demand  at  the  last 
quotations,  while  Imperial  valley  canta- 
loupes are  in  ample  supply  apd  move  off 
well  at  somewhat  lower  prices.  First 
class  strawberries  are  not  very  abundant, 
and  bring  better  prices,  and  gooseberries 
and  currants  are  higher.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  are  considerably  lower, 
with  larger  arrivals.  Loganberries  show 
a  narrow  range,  the  best  lots  being  lower. 
New  green  apples  find  a  fair  demand, 
being  held  at  the  same  prices  as  old  stock. 
The  cherry  market  shows  a  very  wide 
range,  as  off-grade  stock  is  abundant  and 
choice  lots  rather  scarce.  Much  of  the 
stock  arriving  early  this  week  was  dam- 
aged by  rain  and  was  pressed  for  sale 
at  low  prices.  Only  a  few  fancy  blacks 
sell  at  $1  per  drawer,  the  top  price  on 
most  offerings  being  75c.  Good  black  and 
Royal  Ann  cherries  in  bulk  sell  as  high 
as  8  and  even  10c,  while  canning  prices 
vary  from  2  to  SVic.  Peaches  are  much 
lower  and  easy,  and  apricots,  though  low- 
er, are  fairly  firm,  with  little  surplus 
for  the  canners.  The  variety  of  pack- 
ages causes  a  wide  range  of  prices,  apri- 
cots in  lug  boxes  being  quoted  at  90c  up 
to  about  $1.50,  while  peaches  sell  in  bas- 
kets around  75c.  Several  varieties  of 
plums  are  appearing,  Clymans  selling  as 
c: noted,  and  cherry  plums  around  50c  per 
drawer,  while  Tragedy  prunes  find  little 
sale. 

Watermelons,  lb   3@  4c 

Cantaloupes,  pony  crate  $  1.25@  1.50 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    7.00@10.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   3.50@  5.50 

Raspberries,  chest    7.00@12.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   8@  12c 

Loganberries,  chest    3.50@  4.50 

Blackberries,  chest   5.00@  7.00 

Currants,  chest    6.50  0  8.00 

Apples,  box    50c@  1.00 

Cherries,  drawer    50c@  1.00 

do   bulk,  per  lb   2@  8c 

Apricots,  crate   75c@  1.00 

Peaches,  crate    65  @  85c 

Plums,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Figs,  box,  single  layer   60c@  1.00 

Pears,  box    1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Considerable  business  is  reported,  both 
on  spot  and  new  crop  fruits,  but  there  is 
little  new  to  report  in  the  way  of  prices. 
Except  for  a  slightly  firmer  tendency  in 
prunes,  everything  stands  as  last  quoted. 
There  are  still  several  cars  of  apricots 
at  Santa  Ana,  which  are  moving  off  very 
slowly,  being  held  at  strong  prices,  but 
otherwise  apricots  are  well  cleaned  up. 
New  apricots  are  being  dried,  and  pack- 
ers are  getting  considerable  fruit  at  quot- 
ed prices.  In  many  lines,  however,  the 
views  of  growers  are  above  those  of  the 
trade,  and  many  packers  are  said  to  be 
selling  short.  Estimates  of  the  prune 
crop  vary  greatly,  but  there  has  been  a 
heavv  demand  from  Europe,  and  the  Coast 
market  is  firm.  The  Eastern  trade,  how- 
ever,  is  holding  off.  Several  large  sales 
of  spot  raisins  have  been  closed  lately 
at  2V2  to  3c,  but  2%c  is  about  the  best 
that  can  be  had  for  new  crop,  the  pack- 
ers selling  at  rather  low  prices  in  the 
East.  Future  peaches  are  easy.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Some  of  the  East  Side  jobbers  report 
a  very  good  demand  for  spot  prunes,  but 
the  West  Side  trade  is  finding  business 
as  slow  as  it  usually  is  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Future  prunes  are  apparently 
not  wanted,  and  the  market  is  easy,  with 
prices  irregular,  depending  upon  sellers 
and  assortments.  The  California  future 
prune  market  continues  to  strengthen, 
notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  a  large 
crop.  The  upward  trend  of  prices  is 
said-  to  have  two  causes,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  heavy  demand 
from  France,  where  the  season's  crop  this 
year  is  estimated  at  anywhere  from  25 
to  35<#  less  than  the  normal.  The  second 
cause  for  the  strength  displayed  by  the 
Coast  market  is  the  attitude  of  growers. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  inclined 
to  sell  because  of  their  experiences  in 
1910  and  1911.  In  those  years  most  of 
them  disposed  of  their  crops  early  in  the 
season,  only  to  regret  their  action  when 
they  saw  the  packers'  market  advance 
later.  This  year  it  is  apparent  that  most 
of  them  intend  to  wait  until  their  fruit 
is  ready  before  selling  to  any  extent,  and 
on  such  sales  as  they  now  make  they  de- 
mand extreme  prices,  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  sales  by  packers  to  jobbers, 
even  on  a  5c  basis. 

"Because  of  free  buying  by  exporters, 
the  market  for  new  crop  apricots  has  stiff- 
ened, though  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  quotable  improvement  in  prices  as 
yet.  It  is  said  to  be  still  possible  to 
buy  in  some  quarters  at  9 Vic  for  choice, 
extra  choice,  and  fancy. 

"Peaches  on  the*  spot  are  finding  a  small 
outlet  on  jobbing  orders  at  about  the 
previously  quoted  prices.  Futures  do  not 
seem  to  be  wanted  by  distributers  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  learned 
that  buyers  in  other  sections  are  placing 
many  additional  orders.  Late  reports 
from  the  Coast  indicate  that  the  crop  will 
amount  to  some  30,000  tons. 

"Future  California  seeded  raisins  are 
dull  and  easy.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  some  packers  are  soliciting  business 
from  Eastern  jobbers  at  as  low  a  price 
as  ni  ,c  f.  0.  b.  on  fancy  for  October  ship- 
ment, but  this  could  not  be  confirmed.  It 
was  also  said  that  prompt  shipment  old 
crop  fancv  could  be  bought  down  to  5c, 
but  this  also  was  unconfirmed.  The  tone 
of  the  Coast  market,  however,  is  weak, 
but  the  feeling  here  seems  to  be  that 
packers  are  depressing  prices,  with  the 
view  more  to  influence  sweatbox  prices  on 
the  coming  crop  than  to  get  business  from 
this  end." 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    6Vi@  1  c 

Apricots    8    @9  c 

Figs    2    @  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  C 

Peaches   6    @  6VaC 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4%c 

Pears    5    @  8  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    51<1>@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8 Vic 

Peaches,  per  lb   4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4    @  4Vfcc 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3Vic 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Navel  oranges  are  fast  being  sent  out 
of  the  State,  and  the  new  crop  of  Valencia 
oranges  is  also  going  forward  in  good 
shape.  From  the  Porterville  section  the 
early  valencias  have  already  been  ship- 
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ped.  From  this  section  nearly  100  cars 
were  sent  East  and  the  growers  will  net 
about  $2  per  box  for  the  fruit.  The  East- 
ern auctions  are  paying  good  prices  for 
oranges,  but  lemons  are  lower,  owing  to 
cool  weather. 

At  New  York,  Monday,  June  24,  prices 
ranged  from  $1.75  up  to  $3.90,  averaging 
near  $3  per  box  for  navels.  Valencias 
were  higher  and  sold  for  as  high  as 
$4.50  per  box,  with  the  average  about 
$3.75. 

On  the  same  day  at  Philadelphia  the 
auction  market  was  lower  than  that  of 
New  York  by  fully  50c  per  box,  while  at 
Eoston  the  auctions  were  higher  than 
New  York  by  nearly  50c  per  box. 

Lemons  at  New  York  on  the  24th 
brought  about  $4  per  box;  at  Philadelphia, 
from  $1.80  to  $2.30;  at  Boston,  $2.25  to 
$3.30. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  for  the  sea- 
son to  June  23  were  24,004  cars,  and  of 
lemons  4,121  cars.  Nearly  200  cars  of 
oranges  and  lemons  are  now  going  for- 
ward daily,  being  much  heavier  than  was 
anticipated. 

The  demand  for  citrus  goods  at  San 
Francisco  has  been  only  moderate  for  the 
last  week,  the  quietness  being  intensified 
by  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  de- 
ciduous lines.  Supplies  of  oranges  are 
ample,  prices  remaining  steady  as  last 
quoted. 

Oranges:    Navels   $  2.25®  2.75 

Valencias    2.75®  3.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50@  4.00 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50@  4.50 

Choice   2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  nuts,  as  prices 
on  the  new  crop  of  almonds  have  not  been 
announced  and  buyers  are  awaiting  de- 
velopments. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18^0 

I  X  L    nv4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16%C 

Drakes    14%c 

Languedoc   14%c 

Hardshells                             8  @  8VjC 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16V2c 

HONEY. 

Comb  honey  is  nominal,  arrivals  of  new- 
stock  being  extremely  light.  Extracted, 
however,  is  coming  in  more  freely,  and 
while  the  crop  in  most  localities  is  short 
prices  have  a  downward  tendency. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  8^0 

Amber    6    @7  c 

Off  grades    5  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  much  coming  in  at  pres- 
ent, and  with  little  demand  values  are 
largely  nominal. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Values  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
as  little  old  stock  is  offered  and  buyers 
are  not  ready  to  take  on  new  contracts, 
the  outlook  being  in  favor  of  a  good 
yield.  Offers  of  hops  at  20  and  22c  are 
reported  in  Oregon,  with  no  takers. 

1911  crop   35@40  c 

1912  crop   25@27y2c 


Live  Stock. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  prices 
prevailing  for  beef  in  the  East,  the  local 
market  shows  signs  of  easiness,  several 
classes  of  cattle  being  lower.  Arrivals 
of  cattle  from  outside  points  are  fairly 
large,  a  good  many  stockmen  being  in- 
clined to  sell  on  account  of  the  poor 
outlook  for  feed  next  fall.  Other  lines 
of  stock  are  quoted  as  before. 

Gross   weight,   delivered   in  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

Steers:  No.  1    5V2@  5%c 

No.  2   5Vi@  5V2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4%c 

No.  2   4i4@  41/2C 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2@  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5V2@  6  c 

Heavy    41/2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7V2c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   71/2C 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn....  5  c 


Ewes    41/2c 

Lambs    5M@  5J/2c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10y2c 

Cows    8y,@  9  c 

Heifers    9    @  9y2c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    liy>@>12y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8y2@  9y2c 

Ewes    8    @  8y2c 

Spring  Lambs    10y2@ll  c 

Hogs,  dressed   11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

No  further  change  is  noted,  and  there 
is  a  very  fair  movement  at  present  prices. 
California  tanners  have  been  buying  free- 
ly and  are  getting  in  a  good  many  North- 
ern hides.  The  Eastern  market,  however, 
is  somewhat  easier. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y>c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12y>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  ll%c 

Kip    13M..C 

Veal    17y.c 

Calf    17y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    19y2@20VoC 

Dry  Bulls    17y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins- 
Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50(g)  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 
Lambs    35 @  50c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  locally  is  featureless, 
as  the  spring  clip  is  pretty  well  sold  out 
and  buyers  are    taking    little  interest. 
Prices  stand  nominally  as  before. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9    (3)1 2^0 

7  months    10    <§)14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y2c 

7  months    10    @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  r 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

Many  sales  are  being  held  of  small  lots 
and  a  few  large  offerings  of  horses  from 
California  points,  as  well  as  from  Utah, 
Idaho,  etc.,  and  the  stock  coming  in  shows 
considerable  variation  in  class.  First- 
class  drafters  still  find  a  ready  market 
at  full  quotations,  but  ordinary  miscella- 
neous offerings  receive  less  attention 
than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300(®350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(5)125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  24,  1912. 

On  account  of  cool  weather  during  the 
past  week  shipments  have  not  been  mov- 
ing as  heavy  as  was  expected  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  fruit  has  not  been 
coloring  up  very  rapidly,  and,  also,  sizes 
appear  to  run  rather  small.  This  is  no- 
ticeable principally  in  peaches. 

Burbank  plums  are  commencing  to 
move  in  small  lots,  but,  though  fairly 
well  sized,  are  very  green.  Climax  and 
other  first-class  varieties  will  be  moving 
in  large  quantities  by  the  middle  of  the 
week. 

Comet  and  Lawson  are  about  the  only 
varieties  of  pears  that  are  moving,  though 
Bartletts  will  be  ready  for  shipment  in 
small  lots  within  a  few  days.  The  qual- 
ity appears  to  be  exceptional  and  the 
fruit  well  formed. 

Cherries  are  rapidly  cleaning  up  and 
will  be  out  of  the  market  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  week.  Apricots  will  also  be 
cleaned  up  by  July  1st. 

Alexander  peaches  have  about  all  been 
shipped,  and  Hales  and  Triumphs  will 
begin  moving  within  a  few  days. 

Warm  weather  is  needed  badly  to  size 
and  color  up  the  fruit,  as,  without  it, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  up  assort- 
ments for  the  small  markets.  During 
the  past  two  days  the  cold,  rainy  weather 
has  caused  mildew  to  appear  on  the 
grapevines  and  has  also  affected  the  ripe 
and  drying  apricots  in  the  vicinity  of 


Winters  and  Vacaville.  Other  sections. of 
the  State  and  other  varieties  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  affected  by  this  unusual 
weather. 

The  Eastern  markets  are  holding  up 
fairly  well,  though  we  look  for  a  slump 
within  ten  days  on  account  of  the  heavy 
offerings  of  peaches  from  Texas  and  Geor- 
gia. Georgia  is  shipping  from  50  to  100 
cars  of  peaches  a  day,  and  the  offerings 
will  increase  rapidly,  as  the  Eastern 
weather  is  very  favorable. 

The  markets  for  the  week  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Baltimore— Roval  Ann,  $1.05(5)1.85;  Re- 
publican, $1.00@1.30;  Bing,  $1.15(5)2.35. 
Apricots:  Newcastle,  $2.00@2.50;  Royal, 
$1.80@2.65.  Plums:  Clyman,  80c(S>$1.40; 
Cherry,  60(5>75c;  Burbank,  60@80c. 

Boston — Royal  Ann,  80c@$1.85;  Repub- 
lican, $1.25(5)1.65;  Bing,  $1.00(5)2.60;  Non- 
pareil, $2.10;  Tartarian,  75c@$2.15;  Big- 
gareau,  75c<3)$1.75;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.25 
(52.05;   Clyman  Plums,  $2.10@2.20. 

Chicago — Tartarian,  25c@$3.50;  Biggar- 
eau,  75c@$2.65:  Royal  Ann,  55c@$2.10; 
Republican.  65c@$1.35;  Bing,  70c@$4.50; 
Jones  Seedling,  $1.30@1.75 ;  Black  Ore- 
gon, 65c@$1.30;  Black  Spanish,  60c@ 
$1.10;  Royal  Apricots,  75c<5>$3.35;  Cly- 
man Plums,  75c@$2.25;  Climax  Plums, 
55c@1.10;  Alexander  Peaches,  75c@1.30; 
Comet  Pears,  half  boxes,  $2.15. 

New  York— Tartarian,  96c@$1.32;  Big- 
gareau,  $1.00(5)1.80;  Royal  Ann,  55c@ 
$2.87;  Bing,  $1.40(5)1.77;  Republican,  94c 
(51.00;  Black  Oregon,  95c.  Apricots: 
Royal,  $1.50@1.85;  Seedling,  $1.90;  New- 
castle, $1.40.  Peaches:  Alexander,  $1.00 
@1,12;  Garland.  $1.10.  Clyman  Plums, 
$1.20(5)1.35.  

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


This  issue  completes  Volume  83  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  while  work- 
ing up  the  index  printed  on  the  last 
page,  the  editor  remarked  that  it  was 
the  greatest  volume  printed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  paper.  We  have  printed 
more  pages,  more  columns  of  original 
matter,  and  carried  more  advertising,  be- 
sides making  greater  gains  in  our  sub- 
scription list  than  in  any  other  previous 
six  months.  Today  the  oldest  farm  paper 
on  the  Coast  is  bigger,  stronger,  and  abler 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  Califor- 
nia is  growing  agriculturally  very  fast, 
but  not  so  fast  but  that  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  easily  keeping  the  pace. 


Cleanliness  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration in  the  dairy,  and  dairy  ma- 
chinery that  is  easy  to  clean  commends 
itself  to  the  thoughtful  farmer.  Thou- 
sands of  our  readers  who  are  turning 
Sharpies  tubular  separators  twice  every 
day  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  few  parts 
these  separators  have  to  clean,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  washed,  re- 
duces the  tiresome  drudgery  and  saves 
the  wife  both  time  and  labor.  The  Tubu- 
-lar  is  easy  to  clean.  Look  into  this  mat- 
ter before  you  buy  a  separator.  Compare 
it  with  other  makes,  both  as  to  skimming 
qualities  and  ease  of  operation,  and  be 
guided  accordingly.  You  can  do  this 
without  the  cost  of  more  than  one  cent. 
Send  a  post  card  today  to  The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  ask 
for  free  Catalog  No.  131,  or  if  there  is 
a  Sharpies  agent  in  your  neighborhood, 
ask  him  to  take  a  machine  to  your  farm, 
set  it  up  for  you,  and  let  you  try  it 
yourself.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating."  In  sending  for  this  in- 
formation, we  ask  our  subscribers  to  be 
kind  enough  to  mention  this  paper. 


The  new  sixth  edition  of  "California 
Fruits,"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  is  meet- 
ing with  a  ready  sale.  Books  are  being 
ordered  from  everywhere  that  fruits  are 
grown.  Telegraphic  orders  are  the  latest 
and  this  shows  that  there  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  book  in  certain  quarters. 
"California  Vegetables"  by  the  same  au- 
thor is  also  selling  steadily  in  volume 
that  is  a  delight  to  author  as  well  as 
publisher.  Either  may  be  had  at  book- 
stores or  direct  from  this  office. 


"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS." 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco, 
has  published  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  state. 
It  is  entitled  "California  Fruits"  and  its 
author  is  E.  J.  Wickson,  the  distinguished 
scientist  who  has  for  so  many  years  been 
at  the  head  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
in  the  University  of  California,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  Press.  The  book  sells 
for  $3.00  and  it  is  worth  a  great  many 
times  that  to  any  practical  agriculturist 


It  is  thorough  in  every  respect,  brilliantly 
written  and  handled  with  such  clear  treat- 
ment that  none  can  fail  to  understand  all 
its  points.  Professor  Wickson  is  an  au- 
thority of  international  reputation;  there- 
lore  what  he  has  to  say  deserves  a  hear- 
ing.— Sacramento  Union. 


LITTLE  MONITOR 
PUMPER 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
JACK 

READY  TO 
ATTACH  TO 
ANY  OLD 
PUMP 


1  H.  P.  hopper-cooled,  no 
kets  or  oil  cups — splash  system. 
Runs  two  pulleys  at  different 
speeds  and  pumps  at  same  time. 
Especially  adapted  for  running 
cream  separators.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  address 

BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts..  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


When  You  Visit  San  Francisco 

Take  The  Triangle  Trip 

OVER  THE 

NORTHWFSTERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

In  All  the  West  This  Trip  is  Best 

One  of  the.  most  delightful  scenic 
One-day  jaunts  in  America 

150  miles  of  Mountain  and  Red- 
wood Forest  Scenery,  a  Boat  Ride 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  by  Rail 
along  the  Russian  River. 

Leave  San  Francisco  8:45  A.M. 
daily  and  6:45  A.M.  Sunday  only,  by 
boat  across  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  full  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  to  Sausalito  (the  Sorrento  of 
America).  Thence  via  picturesque 
San  Rafael  and  thriving  Petaluma 
(home  of  the  chicken  industry), 
through  Sonoma  Valley  to  Santa 
Rosa  and  Fulton.  From  Fulton, 
through  magnificent  mountain  scen- 
ery and  redwood  forests  and  along 
Russian  River,  to  Monte  Rio.  Re- 
turn is  made  along  the  coast,  pass- 
ing Tomales  Bay,  Point  Reyes,  San 
Anselmo,  etc.,  to  Sausalito,  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  7:35  P.M.  daily  the 
same  evening. 

If  preferred,  trip  can  be  reversed, 
leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:15  A.M. 
via  the  coast  to  Monte  Rio  and  re- 
turning along  the  river  and  through 
valleys,  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
7:05  P.M.  daily  and  9:05  P.M.  Sunday 
the  same  evening. 

Round  Trio  Fare  for  Triangle  Trip, 
$2.8(1,  except  on  Fridays  or  Satur- 
days, it  is  $2.50,  and  on  Sundays  only 
$2.20. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  874  Market  Street 
(Flood    Bldg.)    and  Sausalito 
Ferry  Ticket  Office,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGC  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY. 
(The  German  Bank) 
526  California  Street,  oo 
Mission  Branch — 2572  Mission  St.  near  22d. 
Richmond   District  Branch  —  601  Clement 

St.,  corner  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch — 1456  Haight  St., 
bet.  Masonic  and  Ashbury. 
For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  1,  1912.  Dividends  not  callc; 
for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account,  and 
earn  dividends  from  July  1,  1912. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 
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Kale  for  Poultry   426 
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Poultry  Industry   306 
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Poultry  Watering   234.  498,  516 

Poultry  for  Women   450 

Pre-coollng   i,  50s 

Prune.  Blooming  Time   24  5 

Prune,  French  or  Italian   75 

Prune  Growing   531 

Prune  Industry   220.  506,  510,  586 

Prunes,  Roots  for  123 

Prune  Selling   224,  481 

Prune.  Sugar   .267 
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•Pumping,  Cost  of  

204,  289,  321.  372.  425,  467 
Pumping  Plant  at  Lodi  612 


Quail,  California   560 

Quail  and  Farming  122,  146 

Quarantine,  Cattle  463.  495 

Quarantine  Law  20,  33 

Quarantine  Officer   441 

Queries  and  Replies   Each  Issue 


Rabbits,  Repellants  for   387 

Hainfa.ll,  1S49  to  date   255 

Rain  Makers   218 

Raisin  Exchange   403 

Ramie  Growing   315 

Raspberry  Borer   3  33s 

Hats,  Repelling   .'.  67 

Hed  Spider   285.  538 

Reservoir,  Building  Farm  248,  467 

Riverdale  Co-operative  Creamery   613 

•Root  Borer   293 

Root  Grafting   100 

Root  Knot   369 

Hoot  Rot  of  Fruit  Trees  76,  123 

Russian  Thistle    15 


Sacaline   221, 

Sacramento  Valley  Orange  Enterprise. 
Schrader,  W.  H.    Advertising  Manager. 

Seaweed  for  Potash  21,  76,  88, 

Seeds,  Scalding   

Sequoia  Planting   

Shasta  Stock  Enterprise   

Sheep  on  Alfalfa   326, 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ritkal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  July  2,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

'Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.02 

.02 

.01 

62 

46 

Red  Rluff  

00 

00 

.00 

90 

58 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.09 

86 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

00 

.27 

7C 

52 

00 

00 

.79 

84 

46 

Fresno  

00 

00 

.68 

96 

56 

Independence... 

00 

00 

.53 

90 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.51 

78 

46 

Los  Angeles  

00 

00 

.64 

82 

54 

San  Diego  

.14 

00 

.00 

72 

58 

*Season  begins  July  1. 


The  Week. 


The  nation  had  a  saner  observance  of  the  Fourth 
1 1 !  July  holiday  this  week  than  ever  before  per- 
haps— at  least  more  temperate  and  less  destruc- 
tive to  life  and  limb  than  for  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions. This  is  a  matter  for  particular  joy  because 
it  followed  the  craziest  political  jamboree  which 
the  country  has  ever  seen.  The  Republican  na- 
tional convent  ion  at  Chicago  two  weeks  ago  w  as 
the  most  disgraceful  rough-house  in  our  history 
until  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Haiti- 
more  this  week  surpassed  it  in  the  same  line. 
Anywhere  else  in  the  world  both  of  these  assem- 
blies would  have  been  broken  up  as  riots,  which 
might  have  been  necessary  everywhere  else  be- 
cause they  would  have  constituted  menaces  to  the 
public  peace,  but  in  the  United  States  they  have 
no  such  significance  whatever.  Disorderly  as  they 
may  be,  they  are  in  no  sense  dangerous.  They 
do  not  injure  even  our  self-respect,  because  they 
leave  no  trace  upon  patriotism  or  public  behavior. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  strongly  urged  that  they  are  in 
a  way  beneficial  because  they  give  exit  to  badness, 
disclose  motives  for  public  recognition  and  are 
rich  in  enlightenment  of  the  people  concerning 
placing  their  votes  in  the  following  presidential 
election,  which  not  only  determines  persons  but 
policies  also.  So  long  as  there  is  a  good  constitu- 
tion in  the  body  politic,  outcroppings  of  evil  may 
bo  preservative.  We  do  not  quite  know  what  the 
present  tenets  of  medical  science  may  be,  for  it  is 
the  current  recourse  of  the  doctors  to  go  directly 
into  the  inside  of  a  man  to  reach  the  seat  of 
maladies,  but  formerly  it  was  good  practice  to 
coax  evil  to  come  to  the  surface  for  removal,  and 
the  bigger  the  boil  or  the  redder  the  measles,  the 
cleaner  the  man  within  because  so  much  badness 


had  been  exuded.  If  this  theory  still  holds,  it  may 
he  claimed  that  American  politics  were  never 
cleaner  than  now,  because  never  before  did  so 
much  badness  come  to  the  surface.  How  much 
evil  has  really  been  disclosed,  one  can  learn  from 
the  campaign  orator  on  all  sides  during  the 
months  preceding  the  November  election. 

Of  course,  American  readers  know  that  political 
conflagration  will  never  burn  up  the  country,  but 
for  the  comfort  of  our  foreign  subscribers  who 
may  fear  that  they  may  lose  their  weekly  enter- 
tainment because  of  confusion  in  this  country,  we 
must  say  that  our  publication  will  be  periodically 
maintained  during  all  the  autumnal  furies.  We 
have  assurances  from  both  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Bryan  that  no  matter  what  desperate  things 
they  are  forced  to  do,  our  shears  and  paste-pot 
will  be  held  inviolably  sacred;  because,  even  if 
they  should  have  to  smash  the  country,  they  will 
earnestly  strive  to  save  something  for  the  general 
good  of  humanity,  and  they  can  think  of  no  more 
priceless  legacy  than  the  preservation  of  our  edi- 
torial property  and  prerogative.  For  this  reason 
we  are  having  a  very  happy  Fourth  of  July  this 
week  and  arc  hugging  to  oiy  bosom  this  thrilling 
motto  of  the  elders:  "Our  country:  it  must  and 
shall  be  maintained." 

But  then,  possibly  it  will  not  come  to  this  des- 
perate issue.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sententious  truth  of  this  declaration  by  President 
Wheeler  of  the  University  to  a  New  York  reporter 
wlio  caught  him  in  that  city  last  week:  "The 
country  is  all  right,  no  matter  what  happens  at 
the  convention.  Do  not  be  d  ived  by  the  excite- 
ment. It  really  exists  only  among  the  politicians. 
We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  the  politicians, 
but  the  people  who  make  the  country.  '  It  is  the 
farms  and  the  industries  that  count,  not  the  con- 
ventions. The  country  is  all  right,  whether  the 
politicians  are  excited  or  not." 


The  American  Way. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  does  not  allow 
such  sensations  as  political  conventions  to  divert 
him  from  his  work:  he  has  such  impulse  in  his 
work  that  the  momentum  of  it  carries  him  over 
or  through  such  sensations.  He  enjoys  diversions 
without  becoming  diverted.  There  is  to  him  the 
consciousness,  of  course,  that  in  his  own  action  the 
final  result  will  lest;  in  his  vote  will  he  the  reward 
or  punishment  of  convention  wisdom  or  folly. 
Work  saves  a  man  and  work  makes  a  nation  sane 
and  enduring.  Hut.  of  course,  it  must  work; 
which,  we  take  it,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
toil.  Other  nations  are  coming  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  to  compare  their  methods  with  ours, 
which  is  a  proceeding  complimentary  to  the 
American  way.  In  this  line  was  the  recent  dec- 
laraj  ion  of  M.  <  labriel  Sonetaux,  who  came  to  this 
country  as  a  eoinmiss;oner  to  look  up  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  French  operations  around  Lake 
Champlain  in  northern  New  York  in  revolutionary 
times.  He  said:  "France  and  America  are  very 
much  alike.  American  people  go  about  their  busi- 
ness with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  even  gaiety. 
There  is  good-fellowship  everywhere.  Your  men 
are  accustomed  to  take  things  with  a  smile.  This 
is  as  we  do  in  France.  We  and  the  Americans 
seem  to  be  much  alike  in  temperament.  There  is 
nothing  of  insolence  of  manner  over  here.  As  for 
the  rush  you  hear  about — why,  there  is  just  as 
much  of  it  in  Paris;  only  over  there  we  work  with 
top  hats  on  our  heads,  and  here  you  put  on  any- 
things  that  comes  first  to  hand."  Yes,  there  is  an 
American  readiness,  not  only  in  regard  to  hats, 
which  the  French  have  not  yet  acquired,  and  they 
do  have  some  high  old  times  in  their  assemblies, 
but  are  certainly  more  excited  about  them  than 


we  are.  Probably  the  French  are  more  like 
Americans  than  other  nations  are,  but  they  still 
have  something  to  learn  from  us  in  coolness,  as 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  min  thrift. 


National  Women  in  San  Francisco. 

Maintaining  the  usual  contrast  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  the  delight- 
ful qualities  of  beauty,  loveliness  and  peace,  we 
have  in  San  Francisco  this  week  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  federated  women's  clubs  of  the 
whole  country.  While  the  men  were  forging  east- 
ward to  the  Chicago  and  Baltimore  conventions 
with  hampers  of  wine,  smoke  and  piofanity, 
American  women  were  flying  westward  to  San 
Francisco  with  carloads  of  costumes,  millinery  and 
perfumes.  While  the  Eastern  hotels  and  assembly 
halls  were  pandemoniums  of  shouting,  striking 
and  cursing,  the  public  places  of  San  Francisco 
were  paradisiacal  dreams  of  beauty  of  form  and 
due,  redolent  of  the  aromas  of  Arahy  and  musical 
with  song  and  sweet  sighing.  It  is  traditional 
that  in  interstate  exchanges,  California  has  the 
best  of  it.  and  never  more  strikingly,  perhaps, 
than  this  week.  It  is  true  that  the  reporters  of 
the  ordinary  newspapers,  jealous  of  their  Eastern 
rivals'  possession  of  sensational  fighting,  have 
tried  to  feature  the  women's  thirst  for  office  in 
the  national  association  as  a  conflict  like  that  of 
the  men's  political  strife,  but  the  effort  was  a  dis- 
mal failure.  Naturally  the  reading  public  revolts 
at  the  suggestion  that  such  peerless  creatures  of 
lace,  silk  and  lingerie  could  harbor  any  thought  of 
selfish  ambition.  The  people  joyed  to  think  of 
them  as  exponents  of  nobility  of  purpose  and  tire- 
less effort  for  the  greatest  good.  So,  indeed,  they 
were.  Nearly  all  lines  of  progress  toward  the 
higher  life  were  included  in  their  formal  schedules 
of  exposition  and  exhortation  ;  they  thought  grand 
thoughts  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  highest,  tin- 
torn  music;  they  made,  in  all  their  goings,  the 
stately  minuet;  they  confessed  their  love  for  Cali- 
fornia like  queens  proposing.  The  State  has 
found  great  delight  in  the  effort  for  their  enter- 
tainment and  will  realize  great  recompense 
through  their  telling  of  it. 


Women  and  Talking. 

With  this  prospective  gain  in  publicity  which 
California  may  realize  from  her  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  distinguished  visiting  women,  we  are 
decidedly  out  of  sympathy  with  Professor  Greene, 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  who  has  an- 
nounced the  unique  discovery  that  women  talk 
too  much.  In  a  lecture  on  the  •hygiene  of 
women,"  he  declared:  "Yes,  women  talk  far  too 
much.  They  would  be  better  looking  if  they 
listened  more.  They  are  nervous  because  they 
do  so  much  talking.  The  energy  they  use  in  talk- 
ing should  be  used  for  other  purposes.  What  the 
women  of  today  need  is  a  daily  quiet  hour.  Few 
women  realize  how  little  rest  they  take  and  how 
much  thej'  need." 

It  seems  to  us  that  wc  have  heard  of  women's, 
talking  too  much,  but  the  Harvard  professor  an- 
nounces it  as  a  "discovery" — presumably  by  him- 
self, for  he  gives  no  credit  to  another,  in  the  scien- 
tific way.  If  we  had  the  date  of  his  wedding  we 
might  discuss  the  matter  more  intelligently. 


What  a  Woman  Gained  by  Talking. 

But  we  presume  the  Harvard  professor  in- 
veighed against  talking,  not  purposeful  talking 
such  as  Mrs.  Ward  recently  did  to  Mayor  Gaynor 
after  a  local  justice  had  notified  her  to  vacate  the 
premises  she  occupied,  because  of  non-payment  of 
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rent.  Mrs.  Ward  told  the  court  she  could  not 
move  without  great  loss  of  life,  and,  under  ques- 
tioning, explained  that  she  had  two  hens  setting 
on  hatching  eggs.  The  justice,  however,  directed 
her  to  he  out  of  the  place  at  a  specified  time.  Then 
it  was  thai  Mrs.  Ward  did  some  effective  talking, 
for  she  said  "Mayor  Gaynor  has  a  tender  heart 
and  has  chickens  of  his  own,  and  knows  what's 
what,  and  I'm  going  right  over  to  the  city  hall 
and  Sim-  him,  and  he'll  not  let  a  woman  be  turned 
out  that  way."  And  the  story  runs  that  the 
Mayor  proved  to  be  another  Solomon,  for  he  de- 
cided thai  Mrs.  Ward  might  await  the  hatching 
o!'  those  particular  eggs,  but  must  resolutely  re- 
frain from  setting  any  more  hens  during  the  in- 
terval. 


Studies  in  Farm  Finance. 

We  are  now  receiving  from  David  Lubin,  Ameri- 
can delegate  at  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  some  suggestive  details  about  the 
proposition  to  send  representatives  abroad  for  a 
study  of  European  farm  finance,  which  we  men- 
tioned in  the  Pacific  Ritual  Pbess  of  May  25. 
The  plan  is  to  have  two  capable  persons  from  each 
State  assemble  next  May  and.  after  organizing  as 
the  American  Committee  on  Rural  Co-operative 
Credit,  to  start  on  its  journey  of  investigation  to 
Europe,  beginning  with  a  month  in  Rome,  where 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute will  then  he  in  sess;on.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  expenses  of  each  of  these  delegates,  estimated 
at  $1200,  shall  he  furnished  by  agricultural  so- 
cieties or  obtained  by  them  through  the  several 
State  legislatures.  It  is  intended  that  the  dele- 
gates shall  he  well  informed  on  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  their  own  States,  expert  in  securing  in- 
formation by  foreign  study  and  observation,  and 
effective  in  communicating  information  to  the 
people  after  their  return.  We  receive  from  Mr. 
Lubin  a  letter  in  which  he  makes  these  sugges- 
tions : 

"It  is  now  in  order  for  the  agricultural  organi- 
zations and  the  leaders  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  to  see  that  each  State 
appoint  its  delegates  to  the  American  committee; 
to  pledge  the  candidates  for  election  to  the  State 
legislatures  in  November  to  support  the  requisite 
appropriations;  and  to  work  earnestly  for  this 
purpose  during  the  session  of  the  legislatures. 

"Local  committees  should  be  formed  by  all 
;>L!rieultural  societies,  and  these  local  committees 
should  take  up  the  work  right  now  to  the  end 
that  every  section  of  the  United  States  may  be 
represented  on  the  American  committee  to  go  to 
Europe  in  May,  1913.  Correspondence  on  this 
work  should  be  directed  to  the  'Southern  Com- 
mercial  Congress,  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
I).  C, '  and  requests  for  publications  on  the  sub 
ject  to  the  'American  Delegate,  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy.'  " 

We  trust  that  Californians  who  enjoy  progres- 
sive undertakings  will  take  up  work  to  secure  a 
representative  from  this  State  without  delay. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Danger  in  Fall  Drouth. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  some  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  effect  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  irriga- 
tion in  this  vicinity  may  have  on  bearing  fruit 
trees.  Some  are  showing  weakness  on  that  ac- 
count and  the  fruit  is  not  developing  as  it  shoidd. 
This  is  of  course  the  result  of  the  lack  of  moisture. 
The  principal  cause  of  solicitude  is,  however,  on 
the  part  of  some  orchardists,  the  effect  upon  the 


life  of  the  tree.  Will  the  trees  likely  die  if  not 
supplied  with  water  soon,  or  immediately  after 
the  fruit  is  picked  or  falls?  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
no  agreement  as  to  what  course  to  adopt.  I  shall 
appreciate  any  information  you  may  give  me  in 
this  matter. — Subscriber,  Campbell. 

There  is  the  greatest  possible  danger  in  allow- 
ing trees  to  get  too  dry  this  summer  and  fall. 
There  has  been  considerable  loss  of  trees  already 
from  injuries  done  by  last  fall's  drying  out.  Even 
if  j'ou  do  not  get  water  in  time  to  benefit  this 
summer's  fruit  it  will  be  needed  for  the  actual 
saving  of  trees  afterward  on  shallow  soils  or  on 
deep  soils  which  are  coarse  or  resting  on  gravel. 


Old  Plaster  for  Sour  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  desirous  of  information  as 
to  the  value  of  house  plaster  to  he  used  in  re- 
claiming sour  ground  and  the  amount  to  he  used 
per  acre.  The  ground  produces  some  sour  grass — 
not  a  great  deal.  The  plaster  is  from  an  old  build- 
ing that  is  being  torn  down.  Does  this  plaster 
still  retain  its  available  properties  enough  to  be  of 
use  for  the  purpose. — T.  II.  M.,  Nevada  City. 

House  plaster  is  desirable  as  an  application  to 
land  which  is  sour.  It  also  adds  to  the  mellow- 
ness of  land  which  is  hard,  because  of  the  sand 
contained  in  it.  It  has  always  been  considered  a 
good  dressing  for  garden  land.  So  far  as  the  cor- 
rection of  sourness  goes,  it  is  much  less  active 
than  fresh  lime,  but  it  acts  in  the  same  way  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  is  certainly  worth  using,  pro- 
viding it  does  not  cost  too  much  for  delivery,  and 
can  be  freely  used  if  the  land  is  heavy  and  needs 
friability. 


The  Alfalfa  Weevil. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  alfalfa,  weevil  will  destroy 
the  alfalfa  entirely  should  they  get  a  foothold  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  What  is  the  thing  to  do, 
should  they  arrive  here?  How  can  you  do  any- 
thing by  burning  your  fields  when  the  ground  is 
checked  or  full  of  small  cracks  where  they  could 
hide?— W.  Dixon. 

All  we  know  about  this  insect  is  found  in  Bul- 
letin 110  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station,  which 
can  be  had  by  sending  to  Logan,  Utah.  He  hope 
we  shall  never  have  a  chance  to  learn  by  local 
observation.  We  are  perfectly  sure  that  if  the 
pest  should  come  it  will  never  destroy  the  alfalfa, 
because  the  growers  would  not  allow  it  to  do  so. 
It  can  be  kept  down  by  early  cutting  or  by  sheep 
pasturing  during  the  period  of  egg-laying,  which 
in  Utah  is  before  the  middle  of  May.  The  time 
in  California  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
observation.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  stems  and 
leaves  and  after  cutting  the  field  is  thoroughly 
brush-dragged  to  destroy  them.  When  fields  are 
well  treated  during  the  egg-laying  period,  good 
growth  during  the  rest  of  the  season  is  secured  in 
Utah. 


Nitrate  for  Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  Advise  L.  M.,  San  Jose,  to  try 
nitrate  of  soda  for  squash  bugs.  A  little  practice 
will  soon  tell  him  how  much  to  use  per  hill,  start- 
ing with  one-third  of  an  ounce.  It  is  great  to 
eliminate  bugs,  slugs,  worms  and  other  pests,  be- 
sides being  an  available  fertilizer. — W.  Braughter, 
Santa  Rosa. 

We  knew  that  nitrate  would  discourage  many 
soil  pests.  As  for  squash  bugs,  the  theory  must  be 
to  grow  the  vines  too  fast  for  them  to  hold  on. 


Candied  Comb  Honey. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  bit  of  what  I 
bought  for  comb  honey.  You  will  see  that  the 
cells  are  solidly  filled  with  a  granulated  substance 


which  has  no  honey  taste  or  smell  to  speak  of.  Is 
it  honey  or  an  imitation  ? — K.,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  honey  and  it  was  put  in  the  comb  by  the 
bees.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  bogus  comb  honey, 
but  it  may  be  nearly  as  bad,  for  it  might  be  se- 
cured by  inducing  the  bees  to  fill  the  comb  by 
feeding  them  sugar  syrup  instead  of  gathering 
nectar  from  blossoms.  We  never  saw  a  comb  so 
thoroughly  granulated  or  lacking  in  aroma  when 
filled  from  blossoms. 


Grasshoppers  in  the  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  of  any  spray  to 
use  on  citrus  trees  that  is  effective  against  grass- 
hoppers and  not  injurious  to  the  trees?  Two 
years  ago  I  used  bran,  arsenic  and  molasses  with 
indifferent  results;  also  cheesecloth,  which  they 
went  through.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  give  me  the  government's  formula  for  white- 
wash, and  say  if  it  is  advisable  to  put  on  orange 
trees  both  as  a  protection  against  sun-scald  and 
hoppers,  as  I  find  that  the  yucca  tree  protectors 
are  a  harboring  place  for  them. — G.  S.  C.,  Fresno. 

The  whitewash  recipe  was  printed  on  page  571 
of  the  Rural  Press  of  June  15,  where  we  hope 
you  have  already  found  it.  It  is  suitable  for  use 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  but  grasshoppers  will 
go  over,  and  perhaps  through  it,  all  right. 

You  can  use  arsenate  of  lead,  two  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  to  poison  foliage  without  injury 
to  the  tree,  but  if  there  are  many  hoppers  it  will 
take  all  the  leaves  to  kill  them,  so  the  tree  will  be 
hurt  by  defoliation  just  the  same.  If  possible, 
hoppers  should  be  killed  before  they  reach  the 
trees  by  feeding  them  on  the  bran  arsenic  mix- 
ture, which  they  like  better  than  foliage  and  will 
eat  readily  if  moistened  from  time  to  time,  or 
otherwise.  Details  for  killing  hoppers  before 
they  get  to  the  orchard  or  vineyard  areas'  are 
given  in  full  in  the  Experiment  Station  bulletin 
on  grasshopper  control,  which  you  can  get  by 
writing  to  the  station  at  Berkeley. 


Effects  of  Blasting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  in  this  section  which 
is  underlaid  with  hardpan  two  or  three  feet  deep 
and  this  in  turn  is  underlaid  with  sand  or  sand- 
pan.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  blast- 
ing the  holes  before  setting  trees  would  allow 
more  moisture  coming  from  this  sandpan,  or, 
rather,  what  effect  it  would  have  as  to  moisture. — 
George  H.,  Orosi. 

We  do  not  know.  It  might  make  the  soil  better 
for  the  trees  by  allowing  escape  for  surplus  water 
through  pervious  layers.  It  might  allow  the  tree 
to  root  more  deeply  for  moisture  in  those  strata. 
It  might  allow  water  to  rise  from  such  strata  if 
they  have  water  under  pressure.  It  might  do 
other  things  good  or  bad,  according  to  conditions 
prevailing  under  the  hardpan.  If  you  are  to  irri- 
gate the  land  the  effects  would  probably  be  good. 


Midsummer  Hay  Sowing. 

To  the  Editor:  Being  an  old  subscriber  and 
having  confidence  in  your  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge along  agricultural  lines,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  you  as  to  the  feasibility  of  sowing 
oats  or»barley  at  this  time  of  the  year  upon  irri- 
gated mesa  land,  with  the  object  of  making  hay 
in  the  fall  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  do  the  better 
in  summer  time?  I  have  plenty  of  water  at  my 
disposal. — B.  Whittier,  Los  Angeles  county. 

We  have  never  seen  this  done  to  advantage, 
therefore  do  not  advise  it  as  likely  to  be  profitable. 
If  .you  desire  to  try  it,  irrigate  thoroughly  and 
plow  and  sow  afterward.  Use  barley  rather  than 
oats  and  irrigate  when  the  plant  shades  the  land 
well,  if  you  get  growth  enough  to  warrant  it.  It 
will  be  easier  to  get  the  crop  than  to  figure  a  profit 
in  it. 
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Will  Orchard  Planting  be 

Overdone. 


[Read  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Conven- 
tion at  Salt  Lake  City  by  Henry  W.  Krucke- 
berg  of  Los  Angeles.] 

This  is  indeed  a  large  question,  fraught  with 
educational  and  economic  consideration  of  im- 
portance to  the  entire  range  of  horticultural  pro- 
duction, not  alone  as  it  applies  and  appeals  to 
the  individual  and  single  communities,  but  to 
the  country  at  large.  Viewing  it  casually,  most 
of  us  would  be  influenced  in  opinion,  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  by  prevailing  conditions  in 
our  own  experience,  for  the  battle  for  bread  is, 
after  all,  the  factor  that  touches  vitally.  If  suc- 
cessful in  our  operations,  both  as  to  product  and 
commercial  returns,  we  are  apt  to  be  optimistic ; 
if  to  the  contrary,  judgment  will  be  pessimistic. 
Again,  many  will  view  it  within  narrow  bounds: 
in  other  words,  experiences  met  with  during  only 
a  short  period  of  time.  Obviously,  this  cannot 
be  reliable,  and  is  based  on  false  premises.  Pom- 
ology is  not  a  vocation  to  be  learned  in  a  day : 
indeed,  a  full  knowledge  of  a  particular  line  of 
fruit  production  is  never  fully  mastered  in  a  life- 
time. 

Very  Old,  But  Incomplete. — Neither  is  orchard 
planting  a  new  activity;  it  is  so  old  that  its  rec- 
ords are  buried  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 
History  records  the  deeds  of  an  Alexander  and 
a  Caesar,  but  it  fails  to  tell  us  who  first  took 
the  wild  crabapple  from  its  native  habitat  and 
transplanted  it  to  some  Grecian  or  Roman  hillside, 
and  by  selection,  breeding,  and  manipulation, 
evolved  the  first  eatable  apples;  nor  does  it  re- 
cord the  first  pomologist  to  treat  along  similar 
lines  the  olive,  the  plum,  the  fig,  or  the  orange. 
Little  we  know  of  the  experiences  of  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  plant  breeding,  pruning,  cultivation, 
irrigation,  and  kindred  operations.  History  is 
alike  silent  on  quarantine  regulations,  bug  inspec- 
tors, spraying  outfits,  and  parasitic  and  injurious 
insects  and  plant  diseases  as  they  are  understood 
in  our  day.  Who  knows  but  that  Caesar,  when 
bug  inspectors  invaded  his  orchards  and  gardens 
on  the  Tiber,  quarantined  the  Avhole  outfit  in  the 
arena  where  they  contributed  to  the  joys  of  a 
Roman  holiday?  Of  all  these  things  of  yesterday 
we  know  little,  but  we  do  know  that  through  all 
the  ages  orchard  planting  has  ever  been  an  en- 
joyable and  lucrative  occupation  of  man.  At  no 
period  in  its  history  has  it  ever  been  admitted 
that  its  possibilities  have  been  more  than  touched, 
much  less  ever  fully  attained  or  overdone. 

Viewed  from  the  postulate  that  there  is  com- 
pensation in  all  things;  from  the  standpoint  of 
man's  contact  with  the  universe,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  science  of  pomology  will  ever  be 
overdone.  Indeed,  from  the  experience  of  the 
plant  breeder,  the  naturalist,  and  the  scientist, 
a  Darwin,  a  Lemoine,  a  Mendel,  a  Batson,  or  a 
Burbank,  it  has  scarcely  been  entered,  and  its 
possibilities  are  beyond  present  human  knowledge. 

But  I  take  it  that  we  are  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic rather  than  the  scientific  and  ethical  phases 
of  orchard-planting  possibilities.  To  be  sure,  the 
plant  breeder  and  experimenter  has  his  place, 
and  a  very  important  one  it  is,  too,  from  the  fact 
that  every  product  of  orchard  and  vineyard,  gar- 
den and  field,  is  subject  to  improvement ;  if  not 
in  all  respects,  at  least  in  one  or  more  of  growth, 
and  in  many  of  its  manipidations  after  nature 
has  done  her  work.  And  in  this  endeavor,  in 
which  every  fruit-grower  is  educationally  and 
commercially  interested,  who  are  the  real  work- 
ers— the  factors  that  make  field  and  orchard  oper- 
ations possible  and  successful?  Plows  and  har- 
rows, rakes  and  hoes,  methods  of  doing  things? 
No;  these  are  mere  incidents.  The  sentinels  that 
stand  for  success  are  geology  and  chemistry — the 
air,  the  gentle  rain,  or  intelligent  irrigation,  the 
soil,  the  clouds,  the  sun — they  make  the  tree  and 
fruit  possible.  They  work  all  the  time,  and  only 
in  their  own  way.  Shall  we  say  that  in  the  sense 
that  man  has  fellowshipped  them  to  the  full,  that 
fruit  production  has  reached  its  limits,  either  in 
economy  of  growing  or  in  quantity  and  quality, 
that  its  possibilities  have  been  measurably  at- 


tained? I  trow  not.  What  a  vista  for  future  ex- 
ploitation and  development  this  thought  suggests! 

Post-Graduate  Nature  Study. — Though  man  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  universe,  he  only  learns 
by  contacting  it  at  all  angles,  no  matter  what 
Ins  occupation;  this  it  is  thai  leads  to  intelligent 
effort,  and  the  accomplishment  of  desired  ends. 
In  this,  heredity  lends  an  influence :  man  has  a 
background  in  past  experiences  and  behavior  of 
his  trees  and  plants  recorded  in  the  printed  page; 
but  individual  environment  and  conditions  are 
never  quite  alike,  and  so  he  is  forced  to  use  his 
initiative  in  the  utilization  of  the  lore  of  the  past 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  present;  and  this 
leads  to  contact.  And,  of  all  vocations,  who  har- 
bors nature  in  all  her  varying  moods  more  closely 
than  the  plant  breeder,  the  plant  propagator,  and 
the  grower  of  orchard  and  field  crops?  Earth  is 
his  mine,  .and  if  intelligently  worked,  will  yield 
up  her  nuggets  of  pure  gold ;  but  woe  to  the 
man  who  misinterprets — negation  awaits  him,  and 
in  this  nature  always  teaches  a  lesson  for  future 
guidance.  Hence  to  contact  her  intelligently  is 
the  thing.  Plant  a  tree  out  of  its  environment 
and  it  will  perish,  or  at  best  live  like  a  poor  rela- 
tion, always  gaunt  and  hungry-looking;  but  fol- 
low nature  and  drop  a  cone  in  the  Russian  River 
valley,  and  she  grows  a  redwood  tree  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  alike  in  its  historical  aspect  as  well 
as  in  its  majestic  size.  In  her  own  soothing  but 
large  way,  she  seems  to  say  to  you :  ' '  Treat  me 
right,  and  I'll  give  you  what  you  want." 

Man  contacts  nature  by  changing  the  environ- 
ment of  a  navel  orange,  transplanting  it  from 
Brazil,  where  it  grows  well  but  is  shy  in  shipping 
qualities,  to  California,  and  by  irrigation,  under 
prevailing  climatic  conditions,  produces  not  only 
a  fine  eating  fruit,  but  the  best  shipping  orange 
known  to  commerce.  But  the  contact  is  limited. 
In  Florida  and  Australia  nature  says,  "Nay,  nay, 
Pauline,  that  lovely  form  of  yours  belongs  only 
to  California."  And  yet,  left  alone  to  its  own 
sweet  will,  this  fruit  fails  of  perpetuation.  So  in- 
telligent contact  not  only  has  its  place,  but  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  of  things  as  they 
are :  it  provides  man  an  everlasting  job  where  son 
succeeds  father  without  contest  of  wills  or  the 
use  of  probate  courts.  Contact  a  Spitzenberg  ap- 
ple in  proper  parts  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  nature  rewards  you  by  augment- 
ing your  bank  account;  do  it  in  other  sections, 
and  she  negatives  your  effort  and  reduces  the 
bank  account.  Plant  raisin  grapes  in  interior  cen- 
tral California  and  a  bountiful  harvest  insures  you 
a  living ;  do  it  in  Utah  and  you  are  up  against  it. 
Again,  man  changes  the  native  vegetation  of  Aus- 
tralia to  California,  and  with  the  cottony  cushion 
scale  (Icerya  purchasi),  but  without  its  natural 
enemy.  Result:  nature's  equilibrium  is  destroyed, 
the  white  scale  becomes  established  and  almost 
ruins  California's  citrus  industry,  its  onward 
march  of  destruction  being  finally  stopped  in  the 
restoration  of  nature's  balance  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Vedaila  cardinalis,  of  blessed  memory,  and 
the  scourge  disappears.  Again.  California  experi- 
ments with  the  fig.  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
finds  the  trees  grow  well;  many  are  planted,  but 
fail  to  produce  a  fruit  the  equal  of  that  produced 
in  its  native  soil.  Again  the  balance  is  disturbed. 
The  Capri  fig,  the  home  of  the  fructifying  fig  wasp, 
is  at  first  allowed  to  flourish  where  nature  put  it ; 
later  we  import  it  also,  but  still  no  good-curing 
fruit.  Then  it  remained  for  our  own  Mr.  Roeding. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  go  to  Asia  Minor,  exploit  the  little 
fig  wasp  (Blastophaga  grassorum),  which  fertil- 
izes the  fruit,  and — presto!  change,  nature's  equa- 
tion is  re-established  and  California  now  grows 
annually  carloads  of  genuine  Smyrna  figs.  And 
so  many,  many  other  instances  of  a  like  nature 
might  be  cited.  In  exploiting  production  by  suit- 
ing the  condition  to  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  to 
the  environment,  I  hardly  think  that  pomology  is 
being  overdone,  nor  that  its  possibilities  have  been 
always  intelligently  appreciated. 

Teachings  of  Experience. — Tn  the  development 
of  a  fruit-growing  section  we  hear  much  of  big 


profits ;  the  promoters  shout  it  from  the  housetops; 
the  commercial  bodies  sing  it  to  various  accom- 
paniments of  blare  of  trumpets  and  sounding  of 
cymbals ;  the  floating  literature  of  the  day  dilates 
on  it;  and  even  the  children  lisp  it  to  their  fel- 
lows. But  what  of  the  losses— the  failure  where 
nature  has  been  Avrongly  contacted?  I  know  it  is 
the  unwritten  law  that  these  be  consigned  to  the 
records  of  the  past  ;  that  to  dig  them  out  of  their 
abysmal  depths  is  not  only  hazardous  but  subject 
to  inspection  and  quarantine,  if  not  destruction. 
Nevertheless,  these  experiences  are  danger  signals 
along  the  highway  of  pomology,  and  as  such  have 
a  compensating  value.  You  all  know  of  them ; 
no  State  is  immune.  In  California  there  are  sev- 
eral, where  orchard  planting  was  promoted  twenty 
or  more  years  ago.  and  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  trees  were  planted  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, where  today  there  is  probably  not  two  per 
cent  of  commercial  tree  growth  to  tell  the  story 
of  human  endeavor  misapplied.  Again,  a  fruit  is 
often  misplaced  in  certain  localities,  but  finally 
finds  its  equation  and  so  becomes  a  recognized  fac- 
tor in  the  horticultural  resources  of  a  State.  In 
California  this  is  measurably  true  of  the  olive  ahd 
almond. 

Our  lines  of  thought  lead  to  two  conclusions, 
namely,  successful  fruit  culture  demand,  first, 
proper  environment  and  conditions,  and  secoud. 
that  man's  contact  with  nature's  workshop  be  in 
sympathy  with  her  moods  and  requirements.  Fail- 
ure is  a  disregard  of  both,  and  results  from  nat- 
ural as  well  as  artificial  causes.  In  other  words, 
man  disturbs  the  balance,  and  then  things  begin 
to  go  askew,  the  difference  between  maximum  suc- 
cess and  utter  failure  being  merely  a  matter  of 
degree. 

How  Many  Succeed? — To  reduce  the  matter  to 
mathematical  dimensions  is  impossible  for  want  of 
specific  data ;  but  in  a  broad  way,  we  know  that 
this  contact  with  the  universe,  if  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  trees  planted  but  failing  of  fruition, 
has  resulted  in  more  failures  than  successes.  In- 
deed, if  the  opinion  of  the  federal  division  of 
pomology  is  to  be  believed,  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  all  fruit  trees  sold  annually  ever  make  com- 
mercial propositions.  Coming  down  from  Federal 
to  State  and  locality  estimates,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  people  conversant  with  orchard  con- 
ditions in  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington  that  this  varies  from 
10  to  50  per  cent,  or  an  average  as  a  whole  of  27 
per  cent.  Stated  conversely,  73%  of  the  trees 
sold  annually  and  planted  never  attain  commer- 
cial importance ;  in  the  judgment  of  others,  and 
applied  at  large,  this  percentage  will  be  some- 
where about  85%.  Of  the  total  number  of  fruit 
trees  of  commercial  plantings  of  bearing  age,  it 
has  been  said  that  60%  are  profitable  in  Arizona. 
46  2/5%  in  California,  50%  in  Texas.  30%  in  Utah 
(being  the  only  States  from  which  estimates  have 
been  received).  Of  the  total  trees  and  vines  com- 
ing into  bearing,  the  percentages  that  will  prove 
commercial  investments  are  estimated  at  80  in 
Arizona,  44  in  California,  55  in  Idaho,  20  in  Ore- 
gon, 50  in  Texas,  30  in  Utah,  and  50  in  Washing- 
ton. The  elimination  of  the  unfit  by  reason  of 
natural  causes,  such  as  unsuitable  situations  and 
climate,  insect  pests,  diseases,  etc.,  the  data  show 
10%  in  Arizona,  30%  in  California,  25%  in  Idaho, 
50%  in  Oregon,  25%  in  Texas,  35%  in  Utah,  50% 
in  Washington.  Elimination  by  bad  management, 
absent  ownership,  ignorant  methods,  land  put  to 
other  uses,  show  percentages  of:  Arizona,  10; 
California,  26;  Idaho,  20;  Oregon,  30;  Texas,  25; 
Utah,  35 ;  Washington,  15.  Averaging  fruit  pro- 
duction in  periods  of  five  to  seven  years,  net  per- 
centages covering  the  following  entire  States  are: 
Arizona,  10;  California,  8;  Texas,  IVs;  Utah,  10; 
Washington,  10.  Under  exceptional  conditions, 
average  maximum  results  under  intensive  culture 
are :  Arizona.  25 ;  California,  16 ;  Texas,  25 ;  Utah, 
40.  and  Washington,  40. 

Wide  differences  in  these  averages  must  be  at- 
tributed to  personal  experiences  and  limited 
sources  and  areas  covered,  to  varying  conditions 
on  which  they  are  based,  and  to  individual  opin- 
ion. As  such,  they  are  given  for  what  they  may 
be  worth  as  imperfect  orchard  trial  balance  sheets. 
When  to  the  original  price  of  the  trees  at  the 
nursery  is  added  the  cost  of  preparing  the  or- 
chard land,  the  planting  of  the  trees,and  the  main- 
tenance to  bearing  age,  the  failures  in  attaining 
commercial  importance  is  indeed  a  shrinkage  of 
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value  of  no  mean  proportion,  which  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  commercial  fruit  production  will 
not  be  overdone  tomorrow,  nor  the  day  after,  while 
its  possibilities,  either  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
plant  breeder,  the  advanced  grower,  or  the  man 
in  the  market-place,  is  full  of  the  promise  of  bet- 
ter things  as  the  contact  with  physical  environ- 
ment grows  in  intelligence  and  in  intensity. 

Conclusions. — The  meager  figures  presented  are 
in  no  sense  adequate  in  which  to  base  judgment; 
nevertheless,  they  indicate  a  trend,  and  that  is: 
(1)  Nature  will  not  tolerate  a  misplacement  of 
her  children  beyond  certain  limits;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  we  grow  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  on 
the  fringe  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  also  true 
that  Jack  Frost  and  other  negative  elements 
Harass  the  rear  guard  of  even  the  most  advanced 
horticultural  army;  consequently,  we  cannot  go 
beyond  certain  conditions.  And  (2)  in  addition, 
the  law  of  change  is  always  at  work,  making  tree 
culture  on  certain  lands  and  under  new  economic 
influenees  less  profitable  than  other  uses,  render- 
ing negligent  care  inevitable.  By  these  two  proc- 
esses not  less  than  from  65  to  75%  of  fruit  trees 
planted  out  annually  ever  reach  profitable  bearing. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  orchard  planting  producing  first-qual- 
ity fruit,  properly  packed,  shipped,  and  marketed, 
will  ever  be  overdone?  Can  it  even  be  admitted 
that  its  possibilities  have  been  more  than  touched? 
Statistics  will  tell  you  that  from  80  to  90%  of 
industrial  and  mercantile  business  represents  fail- 
ure— if  not  in  the  sense  of  the  boards  of  trade,  at 


[By  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit,  Superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, at  the  Santa  Barbara  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention.] 

The  activities  of  man  are  rapidly  tending 
toward  specialization  in  all  lines.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits.  A 
few  years  ago  many  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
expected  one  professor  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  horticulture.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  work  into  three  main  divisions,  namely, 
pomology,  or  the  science  of  fruits;  olericulture,  or 
vegetable  culture ;  and  floriculture,  or  flower  cul- 
ture. In  California,  the  business  of  growing  fruits 
has  become  so  highly  specialized  that  pomological 
work  even  is  being  divided  up,  with  specialists 
devoting  all  their  energies  to  certain  classes  of 
fruits.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  had  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  University  of  California  a  spe- 
cial Department  of  Viticulture  or  grape  culture. 
And  now  the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  department  devoted  exclusively 
to  citriculture  or  citrus-fruit  culture. 

The  last  Legislature  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  River- 
side, by  appropriating  $25,000  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  other  gen- 
eral improvements.  The  land  recently  purchased 
and  upon  which  the  buildings  are  being  erected 
adjoins  a  20-acre  piece  on  which  the  University 
holds  a  20-year  lease.  The  major  part  of  this 
twenty  acres  is  now  occupied  by  five-year-old 
citrus  trees  which  were  planted  by  the  University 
with  the  pupose  in  view  of  carrying  on  long-time 
accurate  experiments  with  fertilizers. 

I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  this  station  as 
superintendent  on  February  1,  1912,  with  the  idea 
of  building  it  up  to  a  point  where  it  would  be 
of  great  permanent  value  to  the  California  citrus 
industry.  Realizing  the  widespread  demand  for 
more  comprehensive  scientific  experiment  work 
and  the  great  opportunities  open  to  such  an  in- 
stitution, I  decided  to  cast  my  lot  with  the  citrus 
people.  Just  now  the  station  at  Riverside,  which 
is  to  be  the  headquarters  from  which  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  in  all  citrus  sections  of  the 
State,  is  merely  in  embryo.  We  have  just  begun 
the  construction  of  a  laboratory  and  office  build- 
ing which  should  be  completed  by  October  1st. 
The  building  will  be  a  two-story  brick  and  frame, 
mission  style,  plastered  outside  and  with  a  red 
tile  roof.  When  completed,  the  building  will 
be  occupied  by  a  force  of  three  University  men 
and  three  or  four  scientists  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  number  of  Uni- 


least  in  the  sense  of  non-dividend  propositions — 
failures  as  paying  investments.  Is  pomology  in 
the  same  category?  The  person  attached  to  the 
land  is  at  least  anchored,  and  if  he  will  intelli- 
sure. 

Carlyle  somewhere  has  said,  "Blessed  is  the 
man  who  has  found  his  work  and  does  it  well," 
and  Emerson  says,  "Do  that  which  is  assigned 
you,  and  you  cannot  hope  too  much  or  dare  too 
much ;  there  is  at  this  moment  for  you  an  utter- 
ance brave  and  grand  as  that  of  the  colossal  chisel 
of  Phidias,  or  the  trowel  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the 
pen  of  Moses  or  Dante,  but  different  from  all 
these."  And  in  the  case  of  a  nurserymen's  con- 
vention, let  the  "different  from  all  these"  be  the 
growing  of  better  bearing  trees  and  varieties,  bet- 
ter varieties  in  the  nursery  rows.  And  in  orchard 
and  field  let  it  be  better  bearing  trees,  better  care, 
better  quality,  better  methods  of  harvesting,  ship- 
ping and  marketing;  a  more  intelligent  contact, 
not  only  with  the  soil  and  climate,  but  with  the 
market-place,  and  there  will  open  to  you  new  ave- 
nues for  exploitation,  full  of  the  promise  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future — possibilities  which  in 
our  present  stage  of  development  are  largely  a 
closed  book.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  and  in 
an  optimistic  spirit,  I  throw  the  ball  back  to  you 
— "Orchard  planting:  its  possibilities,  and  when 
will  it  be  overdone? — with  the  hope  that  you  will 
catch  it,  contact  it  intelligently,  explore  its  hidden 
possibilities,  and  thereby  blaze  the  way  for  an  en- 
lightened horticultural  practice  in  Western  Amer- 
ica the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 


versity  men  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  the 
work  grows. 

I  have  made  an  effort  to  look  far  enough  into 
the  future  to  get  some  idea  of  what  our  citrus 
business  is  coming  to.  I  have  outlined  a  plan 
for  the  orderly  development  of  this  station,  step 
by  step,  as  the  years  go  by,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  has  been  necessary,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  industry. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  at  this  time  than  to 
give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  this  plan  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  work  of  the  station  has  been  divided  into 
five  divisions,  as  follows:  1,  Field  Investigations; 
2,  Laboratory  Research:  3,  Educational  Work; 
4.  Extension  Work :  and  5,  Co-operation  Work. 

Field  Work. — In  this  division  I  have  included 
various  lines  of  field  work,  some  of  which  are : 

A  continuation  of  the  fertilizer  plant  work. 
We  have  twenty  plats  of  twenty  trees  each  which 
have  received  different  fertilizers  according  to 
a  prearranged  program.  This  test  is  now  in  its 
sixth  year  and  we  intend  to  continue  it  for  twenty 
years,  or  until,  definite  results  are  secured. 

A  study  of  different  green  manure  crops  and 
the  determination  of  their  value  as  sources  of 
humus  and  as  nitrogen  gatherers. 

Pruning  experiments  to  decide  sundry  much- 
discussed  questions  as  to  different  methods  of 
pruning. 

Orchard-heating  tests  and  experiments  looking 
toward  the  ultimate  control  of  "Jack  Frost,"  that 
arch  enemy  of  the  citrus  grower. 

A  weather  service  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  adequate  frost  warnings  to  as  large  a 
number  of  growers  as  possible. 

Variety  Tests :  We  need  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  all  forms  and  varieties  of  citrus  trees. 
Such  a  collection  has  already  been  started  on  the 
station  grounds.  It  will  be  used  for  instruction, 
illustration,  exhibition,  and  breeding  purposes. 

Root-stock  Experiments :  We  already  have  two 
collections  of  five-year-old  citrus  trees  on  many 
different  root-stocks.  Interesting  and  important 
differences  are  already  beginning  to  be  apparent- 
Laboratory  Research. — Scientific  research  in  the 
laboratory  may  not  appeal  to  the  average  grower 
as  strongly  as  field  investigations.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  it  is  not  as  easy  to  understand  its 
bearing  and  significance.  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  the  fact  that  research  work  is  all-important, 
because  knowledge  gained  through  research  is 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  everything  else 
rests.  It  is  only  by  broadening  and  strengthen- 
ing our  foundations  that  we  may  enlarge  our  su- 
perstructure and  extend  our  horizon.  Laboratory 


research  men  may  be  working  away  for  years 
in  the  dark,  or  underground,  as  it  were,  gradu- 
ally adding  to  and  strengthening  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  industry  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  public.  They  should  be  encour- 
aged and  protected  in  their  work.  The  follow- 
ing are  merely  a  few  examples  of  the  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  requires  long-continued 
laboratory  research  of  a  high  order: 

The  morphology  of  citrus  fruits. 

The  physiology  of  citrus  fruits. 

Factors  influencing  seed  formation. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  nature  of  sports, 
and  a  study  of  the  propagation  of  sports  with 
methods  of  purifying  them. 

The  relation  of  light  and  heat  to  starch  for- 
mation and  the  growth  and  production  of  the 
tree. 

A  study  of  the  factors  influencing  the  quality 
of  citrus  fruits. 

A  study  of  certain  diseases,  the  nature  of  which 
is  still  obscure. 

A  study  of  the  stimulation  produced  by  solu- 
tions of  certain  salts  applied  to  citrus  foliage. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  certain  malfor- 
mations of  citrus  fruits. 

A  technical  investigation  of  the  prenomena  con- 
nected with  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  citrus 
fruits. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  bench-roots  in 
nursery  stock. 

And  many  others  which  will  continually  arise 
as  the  industry  becomes  more  and  more  highly 
specialized  and  complex. 

Educational  Work.— Any  amount  of  new  knowl- 
edge acquired  and  accumulated  by  scientific  in- 
vestigations is  of  no  avail  unless  it  is  carried  to 
the  growers  and  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  and  thus  made  use  of.  It  is 
therefore  highly  desirable  to  carry  on  more  or  less 
educational  work  in  connection  with  the  research. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  reserve  ample  space  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  new  building  for  a  citrus 
museum.  We  should  here  gather  together  and 
place  on  exhibit  all  the  devices,  tools,  and  instru- 
ments which  are  used  in  the  industry;  together 
with  specimens  of  all  insects  and  diseases,  soil 
types  with  analyses,  root-stocks,  botanical  speci- 
mens, photographs,  fresh  fruits  in  many  varieties, 
orchard  heating  devices  and  lighters,  by-products, 
oils  and  perfume,  box  brands,  wrapping  papers, 
clippers,  pruning  shears,  picking  sacks,  minature 
fumigating  and  spraying  outfits,  etc.  During  the 
tourist  season  hundreds  of  auto  parties  daily  pass 
the  doors  of  the  building  on  their  way  down  from 
the  Rubideaux  drive.  Many  of  these  would  pause 
at  such  an  exhibit  long  enough  to  get  many  of 
their  warped  impressions  straightened  out.  These 
exhibits  could  easily  be  taken  down  and  set  up  at 
the  National  Orange  Show  or  used  in  connection 
with  the  demonstration  train. 

In  time  we  should  offer  short  lecture  courses  of 
several  weeks'  duration  for  the  benefit  of  growers 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  take  longer 
courses  at  the  University. 

Members  of  the  staff  will  be  available  to  give 
popular  lectures  before  Y.  M.  C.  A.  's,  high  schools, 
clubs,  etc. 

The  regular  Experiment  Station  bulletins  will 
be  published  as  fast  as  the  material  matures,  and 
these  will  be  delivered  free  to  any  person  in  the 
State  making  request  for  same. 

Many  small  disconnected  pieces  of  work  may 
be  reported  in  the  agricultural  press,  and  popular 
articles  prepared  for  magazines. 

A  correspondence  bureau  will  be  maintained 
whereby  persons  at  a  distance  may  get  insects  and 
diseases  identified  and  secure  other  information 
and  advice  by  letter. 

In  short,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  develop  in  time  a 
general  citrus  information  bureau  for  the  public 
service. 

Extension  Work.— There  has  been  a  great  de- 
mand from  growers  for  expert  advice  in  regard 
to  various  troubles  which  continually  arise  and 
which  are  often  due  to  conditions  of  a  purely  local 
character.  It  often  happens  that  an  experienced 
expert,  after  making  an  examination  of  the  or- 
chard, can  diagnose  the  case  and  give  specific  ad- 
vice of  great  value.  A  certain  small  amount  of 
such  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  members 
of  the  Station  staff,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
men  and  the  stress  of  investigation  work,  only  a 
comparatively  few  such  calls  could  be  answered, 
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It  is  my  idea  that  this  type  of  work 
should  be  greatly  extended  so  that  the 
small  growers  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
this  service  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  This  work  should  be 
extended  to  the  packing-houses,  where 
scientific  assistance  is  often  needed  in 
connection  with  the  handling,  washing, 
disinfecting  and  curing  of  fruit.  Such 
field  experts  would  be  in  a  position  to 
give  advice  of  very  great  value  to  the 
laboratory  scientists  whose  work  would 
thus  be  directed  along  lines  of  securing 
results  more  applicable  to  the  practical 
needs  of  the  industry. 

Co-opkratiox  Wobk. — There  has  been 
for  some  time  a  feeling,  not  only  among 
citrus  growers  of  California,  but  among 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  intei  mountain 
States  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  that 
irrigated  orchards  on  arid  lands  were 
often  subject  to  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what mysterious  decadence.  At  the 
State  fruit-growers'  convention  at  Po- 
mona this  feeling  crystallized  into  a  res- 
olution that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station  be  urged  to  investigate 
this  condition.  By  a  co-operative  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  will  become  headquarters 


for  this  work,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  has  to  do  with  citrus  growing.  All 
of  the  second  floor  of  the  new  building 
will  be  used  by  the  government  scientists 
in  performing  the  laboratory  work  grow- 
ing out  of  this  investigation  of  malnu- 
trition and  obscure  physiological  derange- 
ments of  citrus  trees. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  an  institution  as  here  outlined  is 
needed  and  will  abundantly  justify  the 
expense  of  maintenance.  While  our  pres- 
ent plans  are  of  necessity  more  or  less 
idealistic,  I  feel  that  these  ideals  are  real- 
izable, provided  the  Station  receives  the 
interest  and  encouragement  of  all  the 
citrus  growers  and  the  financial  support 
of  the  legislature. 

Today  the  Station  is  but  in  embryo.  In 
ycur  own  behalf,  I  ask  all  of  you  to  help 
in  its  upbuilding,  either  by  active  sup- 
port or  at  least  by  disseminating  a  cor- 
dial sentiment  in  regard  to  it.  In  1915 
we  will  show  to  our  visitors  a  horticul- 
tural industry  which  in  many  respects 
surpasses  anything  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  We  should  be  able  to  show  also 
that  this  grand  industry  is  not  only  pro- 
tected from  retrogression,  but  is  inspired 
to  still  greater  achievements  by  a  highly 
specialized  scientific  experiment  station, 
well  equipped  with  men  and  facilities  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  its  interests. 


The   Ventura  County  Dried  Fruit 

Association. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  Ventura  County  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation deserves  an  unlimited  amount  of 
praise  and  admiration.  It  started  off  in 
the  spring  of  1911  upon  a  radically  wrong 
basis,  and  met  a  disastrous  fate  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  said  wrong  start 
and  of  an  unfortunate  season.  Then,  in- 
stead of  the  members  all  getting  mad  and 
giving  up  the  fight,  they  turned  around — 
that  is,  most  of  them  did — and  organized 
right  and  have  been  flourishing  ever 
since.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  ill- 
fortune  did  meet  the  association  when  it 
got  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

This  little  history  of  the  association 
beginnings  bears  great  lessons  for  the 
would-be  co-operator.  The  wrong  basis 
upon  which  it  started  is,  in  a  way,  con- 
sidered the  foundation  of  successful  co- 
operation by  some  growers,  and  the  out- 
come of  it  should  be  a  good  object  lesson. 

The  organizers  decided  that  to  be  a 
success,  practically  every  apricot  grower 
the  the  county  would  have  to  become  a 
member,  then  a  price  could  be  set  on 
apricots  that  the  size  of  the  crop  justified 
and  the  trade  would  have  to  pay  that 
price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  all  the 
apricots  handled  by  the  association 
amounts,  roughly  speaking,  to  only  about 
one-fourteenth  of  the  crop  of  the  State, 
such  elaborate  expectations  were  hardly 
held,  yet  the  idea  was  there  and  its  appli- 
cation was  made  by  fixing  an  arbitrary 
price  to  the  dried  apricots,  the  price  being 
what  the  directors  thought  the  cots  ought 
to  bring,  not  what  the  trade  was  offering. 

In  explanation  of  the  reference  to  apri- 
cots it  should  he  said  for  the  benefit  of 
growers  elsewhere,  that  apricots  are  prac- 
tically the  only  deciduous  fruit  grown 
iu  commercial  quantities  in  Ventura 
county,  and  so  the  only  dried  fruit  in 
which  the  association  is  directly  inter- 
ested. 

At  the  very  start  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  experience  has  proved  that, 
except  in  special  cases,  it  is  a  big  mistake 
for  any  co-operative  or  other  concern  to 
ask  more  for  a  product  than  the  trade  is 
willing  to  give,  and  to  do  so  is  to  invite 
disaster. 

An  excessive  price,  in  the  first  place, 
cannot  be  secured  unless  practically  all 


|  of  the  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  asso- 
ciation concerned,  and  no  association  can 
get  all  of  the  crop,  or  anywhere  near  all, 
without  years  of  work.  In  the  second 
place,  asking  a  price  above  what  the  trade 
is  willing  to  give  cuts  down  consumption, 
tends  toward  making  a  carry-over,  causes 
hesitation  in  buying  by  the  trade  for  fear 
of  a  collapse,  and  a  general  uneasiness  by 
all  concerned. 

Rarely  can  an  association  fix  an  arbi- 
trary price  and  get  away  with  it,  but  the 
proper  method  is  to  organize  to  sell  at 
current  prices,  to  meet  the  packers  on 
their  own  ground.  The  merits  of  co- 
operation under  these  conditions  permits 
the  growers  to  beat  the  packers,  and  no- 
body is  the  worse  for  the  deal.  That  is 
the  way  the  association  is  run  now. 

Its  Formation. — The  association  was 
formed  by  a  number  of  growers  of  Ven- 
tura county  in  the  spring  of  1911  as  a 
strictly  co-operative  concern.  Its  mem- 
bership was  formed  on  the  correct  basis 
for  co-operation,  the  membership  fee,  if 
it  can  be  called  that,  varies  with  the 
amount,  of  the  produce  to  be  handled. 
Shares  were  issued  at  $1  each,  par  value. 
In  order  to  become  a  member  a  grower 
had  to  buy  one  share  for  each  acre  of 
apricots  grown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, only  25  cents  of  the  dollar  was  re- 
quired to  start  business,  and  that  was  all 
that  has  been  paid  in. 

This  system,  it  can  be  seen,  makes  each 
man  pay  in  proportion  to  the  apricots 
raised,  and  the  small  land  owner  does  not 
have  to  pay  as  much  for  membership  as 
the  large  owners.  Of  course,  the  man 
that  can  raise  the  most  cots  per  acre  gets 
the  most  for  his  membership,  but  he  de- 
serves that  credit  anyhow. 

The  association  directors  were  to  fix  a 
price  on  the  apricots,  the  price  not  neces- 
sarily agreeing  with  the  market.  Then 
the  cots  were  to  be  packed  and  sold  on  a 
definite  commission  by  a  dried-fruit  house 
of  the  county.  The  association  was  to 
advance  any  grower  40%  of  the  price,  if 
desired,  on  delivery,  this  money  being 
borrowed  from  the  bank,  with  the  cots  as 
security. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  asked  by 
the  association  was  so  high  that  the 
trade  went  elsewhere.    Later,  prices  be- 
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gan  to  fall  and  hardly  stopped  falling,  so 
the  cots  remained  in  the  warehouse  and 
the  members,  for  the  season,  were  a  good 
deal  worse  off  than  if  the  association  had 
not  been  formed  and  they  had  sold  to  the 
packers  when  selling  was  good. 

However,  if  the  association  had  not 
been  formed,  the  chances  are  that  the 
bulk  of  the  growers  would  not  have  sold 
when  prices  were  high  and  would  have 
had  to  take  what  they  could  get,  as  many 
unconnected  growers  have  done  elsewhere, 
so  the  association  did  no  great  harm  at 
the  worst,  and  did  demonstrate  one  big 
error  to  avoid. 

By  spring  a  few  of  the  apricots  had  been 
sold,  mostly  on  consignment,  which  is  a 
very  poor  way  to  do,  and  the  directors 
decided  to  reorganize  on  a  new  basis  and 
sell  their  apricots  at  market  prices.  For- 
tunately the  majority  of  the  growers  re- 
mained convinced  of  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation and  the  association  in  its  new 
form  remained  strong. 

Under  the  new  method  the  association 
was  to  sell  direct  instead  of  through  an- 
other house.  To  obtain  the  facilities  for 
so  doing,  funds  had  to  be  secured,  and 
instead  of  coming  upon  the  members  for 
this,  a  subordinate  company  was  formed, 
the  Central  Fruit  Packing  Company.  As- 
sociation members  own  70%  of  the  stock 
of  this  company,  so  that  its  interests  fit 
in  with  those  of  the  association. 

The  company  purchased  a  fruit-packing 
house  with  all  physical  equipment  neces- 
sary for  handling  the  business  of  packing 
apricots.  It  then  leased  the  house  to  the 
association.  The  formation  of  this  com- 
pany and  settling  of  its  business  with  the 
association  was  only  completed  this  June. 

Before  this  time,  however,  in  April,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  association  hired  its 
present  manager,  Mr.  H.  Zander,  who  has 
been  in  the  fruit-selling  business  for  17 
years,  and  started  moving  its  1911  crop  at 
market  prices. 

The  improvement  over  the  old  method, 
when  the  crop  could  not  be  sold  at  all,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
hold-over  from  1911  is  already  off  the 
hands  of  the  association  and  will  all  be 
gone  before  the  season  ends,  and  advance 
orders  have  come  for  a  big  part  of  the 
1912  crop. 

Advantages. — The  advantages  of  co- 
operation for  dried-fruit  selling  will  have 
to  be  discussed  in  detail  another  time, 
but,  briefly,  they  already  show  up  promi- 
nently in  several  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crop  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  association  without 
expense.  The  packer  has  to  pay  one- 
eighth  cent  per  pound  to  buy  it.  He  has 
to  borrow  the  full  price  at  considerable 
expense  to  himself,  to  pay  the  grower  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  delivered,  and  does 
not  get  that  money  from  the  jobber  for 
some  time.  While  he  is  waiting,  the  in- 
terest is  mounting  up,  and  he  had  to  make 
his  profit  besides. 

A  co-operative  association,  as  demon- 
strated this  year,  can  sell  enough  cots 
before  they  are  ripe  to  make  a  fair  per- 
centage of  the  crop.  If  the  grower  wants 
part  of  his  money  the  minute  he  gets  his 
fruit  to  the  warehouse,  the  association 
has  the  cots  to  borrow  on,  and  the  orders 
for  them  at  a  definite  price  to  get  a  legiti- 
mate loan  upon,  and  that  loan  costs  the 
association  less  than  the  loan  of  a  full 
price  would  cost  a  dealer.  If  the  grower 
can  wait  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  less  than 
a  month  after  the  first  wagon  load  reaches 
the  packing  house  before  payments  for 
sales  are  received,  and  each  grower  can 
receive  10%  or  more  of  the  full  value  of 
his  fruit,  later  payments  arriving  as  the 
crop  is  disposed  of.  If  the  grower  wants 
all  of  his  money  at  once,  or  say  75%  of  it, 
to  pay  for  picking,  drying  and  outside  in- 
vestment, the  association  can  borrow  it 
on  his  fruit  as  cheap  as  a  packer  could, 
but,  of  course,  the  grower  who  gets  most 


of  his  money  right  away  will  have  to  pay 
the  expense  of  borrowing  it,  just  as  a 
dealer  would  have  to  pay  it. 

The  association  is  buying  three  cars  of 
sulphur  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  to  grow- 
ers, a  saving  of  50  to  75  cents  a  hundred- 
weight, a  small  item,  but  of  value. 

The  association  also  has  the  fruit  sacks 
of  last  year,  which  it  can  furnish  free  of 
charge  to  the  members.  As  sacks  are 
worth  9  cents  each  and  there  are  24  to  a 
ton,  this  is  a  saving  of  $2.25,  or  one-eighth 
cent  per  pound. 

The  association,  like  all  co-operative 
dried  fruit  associations,  grades  the  fruit 
as  to  qualty  and  credits  the  owners  there- 
with. How  this  works  with  cots  can 
easily  be  seen  in  a  general  way. 

Contracts  read  that  dried  apricots  are 
to  be  in  good  merchantable  condition.  The 
cots  are  of  five  grades,  standard,  choice, 
extra  choice,  fancy,  and  extra  fancy,  with 
a  difference  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  cent 
usually  occurring  in  the  grades.  Accord- 
ing to  the  contract  a  man  with  60%  stand- 
ard and  40%  choice  and  upward  would 
have  "good  merchantable  fruit";  the 
packer  would  take  it,  sell  it  and  make  a 
profit. 

Another  man  would  have  much  fewer 
standards  and  many  more  of  the  better 
grades,  but  would  get  little,  if  any,  better 
price  for  his  cots,  and  the  dealer  would 
keep  the  extra  profit.  By"  grading,  the 
grower  of  good  fruit  gets  the  benefit,  and 
without  doubt  wherever  this  is  practiced 
it  will  greatly  encourage  the  growing  of 
fine  fruit,  and  in  this  way  widen  the  mar- 
ket and  lift  prices. 

Still  another  benefit  is  in  providing 
labor.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for  instance,  has 
written  about  sending  girls  to  the  or- 
chards to  cut  cots,  and  the  association  is 
arranging  for  its  members,  which  means 
that  help  can  be  secured  with  more  ease 
than  usual,  a  benefit  to  employer  and  em- 
ploye. 

This  is  written  before  harvest,  so  the 
following  is  plan,  not  achievement.  It 
often  happens  that  the  fruit  of  one  grower 
ripens  slowly,  and  he  has  the  wages  of 
girls  to  pay  who  might  as  well  not  be 
working.  In  an  orchard  with  a  different 
exposure  the  fruit  at  the  same  time  may 
be  ripening  too  fast  for  the  amount  of 
help  available. 

The  association  manager  can  be  tele- 
phoned to  in  this  emergency,  and  B  can 
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borrow  a  few  of  A's  girls  for  a  day  or 
so,  his  crop  is  helped,  and  A  has  less  ex- 
pense. If  A  and  B  were  not  connected 
through  the  association  it  would  not 
likely  be  done. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  co- 
operation as  achieved  by  the  association, 
in  prospect,  or  thought,  probable.  Details 
of  other  benefits  will  have  to  be  left  until 
later. 

The  association  as  it  stands  deserves 
congratulation  for  surviving  the  trials  of 
last  season,  for  organizing  right  this 
season,  and  remaining  strong;  success  is 
deserved,  and  at  hand. — D.  J.  W. 
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Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 
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Imperial  County  Apricots 


[By  Oik  Associate  Editor.] 

To  a  person  who  is  somewhat  familiar 
with  California  agricultural  conditions 
but  is  seeing  more  of  them  as  the  time 
goes  on,  wonders  of  California  agricul- 
ture never  ceases.  Not  long  ago  the 
writer  was  discussing  fruit  possibilities 
for  the  State  at  large  with  a  former  res- 
dent  of  Imperial  county,  and  was  in- 
formed that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, 
no  more  profitable  location  could  be  found 
for  apricots  than  Imperial  county,  an 
opinion  that  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion seems  to  sustain. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  this  seems  to 
be  that  the  climate  of  Imperial  county  is 
quite  different  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars from  that  of  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  State,  with  the  exception  .of  a  very 
few  localities  not  far  distant  and  some- 
what similarly  located,  that  California 
has  almost  a  monopoly  on  apricot  grow- 
ing, and  that  the  district  where  apricots 
do  best,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  at  least 
bring  the  highest  price  per  pound  for 
drying  and  canning,  is  around  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  more  different  from  the  Im- 
perial valley  than  nine-tenths  of  the  rest 
of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  Imperial  county  has  tried 
out  her  first  apricot  orchards,  is  more 
than  pleased  with  the  prospects  and  is 
planning  to  plant  out  a  lot  more  next 
season.  Those  that  have  been  raised 
have  made  their  impression  on  the  mar- 
ket, have  already  assured  their  growers 
of  their  economic  fitness,  and  an  apricot 
fair  has  been  used  to  celebrate  the  per- 
formance. 

We  are  indebted  in  large  part  to  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Wilsie  of  Imperial 
county  for  the  information  presented  be- 
low on  the  habits  of  the  apricot  in  the 
county.  Its  interest  to  growers  elsewhere 
should  lie  largely  in  the  fact  that  the 
apricots  do  so  well  under  different  con- 
ditions than  they  have  to  contend  with 
and  that  those  conditions  are  as  decidedly 
different  economically  as  culturally  and 
may  in  the  future  greatly  influence  the 
markets. 

At  the  same  time  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  Imperial  valley  ranchers  are  from 
the  East  or  have  not  engaged  in  fruit 
growing  in  this  State,  and  if  in  future 
years  the  trees  prove  as  profitable  as  now 
appears  probable  they  might  long  over- 
look possibilities  that  more  experienced 
fruit  men  would  quickly  appreciate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  climate  of  the 
Imperial  is  the  basic  factor  in  making 
apricot  growing  different  there  from 
other  places.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
mercury  pretty  nearly  tries  to  crawl  out 
of  the  top  of  the  thermometer  most,  of 
(he  summer,  even  the  nights  being  pretty 
warm.  This  makes  a  condition  that  is 
only  approached,  not  equaled,  in  the  hot- 
test parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys,  and  is,  of  course,  radically 
different  from  Santa  Clara  or  Orange  and 
Ventura  counties  where  apricots  are  usu- 
ally most  profitable. 

There  are,  however,  good  frosts  and 
crisp  nights  during  part  of  the  winter, 
which  gives  a  clear-cut  season  and  a  real 
resting  period  for  the  apricots,  which  is 
needed  by  practically  all  deciduous  fruits 
to  do  their  best. 

This  climate,  it  will  be  noted,  although 
so  different  from  that  of  the  coast  coun- 
ties, closely  resembles  the  climate  of 
Arabia,  where  the  apricot  is  almost  at 
home,  and  it  fits  in  finely  with  the  nature 
of  the  tree. 

As  the  Imperial  valley  is  young,  agri- 
culturally speaking,  all  the  trees  are  yet 
young,  and  the  way  they  will  last  Is  not 
known.  The  first  trees  were  planted  only 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  the  oldest 
have  given  only  about  three  real  crops. 


The  largest  planting,  too,  thus  far  is  only 
30  acres  in  extent. 

The  varieties  most  in  demand  for  plant 
•ing  are  the  Hemskirke  and  Blenheim. 
The  Tilton  is  less  known,  but  in  greater 
demand  than  the  other  two  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it.  The  Royal  and 
Newcastle  are  also  grown,  the  latter  being 
of  very  fair  size  and  a  fine  color.  ' 

The  great  thing  about  the  valley  for 
apricot  growing  is  that  there  is  no  crop 
injury  from  climatic  influences  and  bear 
about  as  much  fruit  one  year  as  another. 
The  trees  rest  up  well  in  winter,  and  by 
the  time  they  get  started  blossoming  the 
frosts  are  over.  They  blossom,  for  in- 
stance, in  February,  while  canteloupes,  a 
very  tender  fruit,  are  put  out  the  latter 
part  of  January.  In  the  second  place, 
rain  is  so  scarce  that  the  blossoms,  from 
which  the  pollen  is  frequently  washed  in 
other  sections,  are  not  injured.  In  other 
words,  the  trees  have  nothing  to  keep 
them  from  setting  all  the  fruit  their  buds 
will  stand  for,  and  the  irregular  bearing, 
which  is  the  greatest  detriment  to  apricot 
growing  in  other  sections,  is  avoided.  On 
this  account  the  growers  have  as  large  a 
crop  in  seasons  of  high  prices  as  in  low, 
while  the  average  price  in  most  places 
bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
crop. 

The  next  important  thing  in  securing 
regular  crops  is  to  have  vigorous  buds 
and  a  lot  of  reserve  strength  after  the 
fruit  is  off  in  order  to  make  the  fruit  for 
the  succeeding  season,  and  apparently 
the  climate  fits  in  well  for  this.  The 
fruit,  like  everything  else  produced  in 
the  valley,  ripens  very  early,  giving  a 
very  long  period  when  roots  have  nothing 
to  do  but  store  up  food  for  next  year's 
crop.  This  period  extends  from  early 
June  until  fall,  and  is  sufficient  to  make 
years  of  rest,  such  as  seems  to  be  needed 
in  most  sections  in  most  places  where  the 
apricot  is  a  notoriously  irregular  bearer, 
entirely  unnecessary.  At  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  theory  of  the  case,  and  the  trees 
have  borne  regularly  and  consistently 
thus  far,  although  it  is  also  true  that  in 
every  section  young  apricot  trees  as  a 
rule  bear  more  evenly  than  older  ones. 

Owing  to  the  intense  heat  during  most 
of  the  growing  season  there  is  a  large 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves  and 
much  more  irrigation  is  needed  to  keep 
the  tree  vigorous.  The  heat,  sunshine, 
moisture  and  the  long  growing  season 
together  give  an  extremely  large  growth, 
and  heavy  pruning  is  necessary  and  cus 
ternary,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  Kings 
county,  where  the  climate  approaches 
nearer  to  this  than  in  the  coast  counties, 
and  hardly  any  pruning  at  all  is  prac 
ticed  in  many  groves. 

On  account  of  the  hot  sun  the  trees  are 
headed  very  low.  By  means  of  guards  at 
first  and  whitewash  later,  sunburn  is 
avoided,  although  if  a  large  opening  is 
left  in  the  top  of  the  tree  it  usually 
causes  injury  to  that  part  of  the  interior 
below  it  that  is  exposed  to  the  sun. 

As  yet,  of  course,  the  total  production 
is  very  small,  and  being  so  early,  all  goes 
to  the  shipping  market.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  so  good  that  four  fruits  often 
extend  across  the  top  of  the  grape  basket 
in  which  they  are  generally  packed.  Such 
size  and  their  quality  indicates  that  the 
fruit  will  be  first  class  for  canning  or 
drying  purposes. 

As  yet,  of  course,  the  trees  are  young 
and  are  not  fully  proved  and  their  bear 
ing  is  only  an  indication  of  what  they 
probably  will  do.  If  they  later  prove  to 
bear  good  fruit  heavily  and  consistently 
the  prices  for  cots  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  regular  yields  elsewhere  should 
give  the  growers  in  Imperial  county  an 
advantage  that  should  not  be  relinquished. 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  In 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  linns  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  it's  The  Moore  You  Have,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  time  to  spray  LEMON  and  ORANGE  trees  with  the 
famous  REX  SPRAY  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  or- 
chard from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  season. 

REX  can  be  obtained  in  Los  Ageles  from  the  Western  Wholesale 
Drug  Company  or  from  our  factory  at  Benicia,  Calif. 

REX  LIME  &  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  has  been  successfully  used 
by  the  largest  lemon  and  orange  growers  of  the  state.  We  refer 
with  peasure  to  the  Leffingwell  Rancho  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  and  to  the 
San  Diego  Fruit  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  who  also  have  our  goods  on 
sale. 

Send  to  this  office  for  our  Rex  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Company 

Benicia,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  W ITTE  gas, 
-  gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  fc.r  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  Vou  take.no  risk  lor 
W1TTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sixes  2,  4,  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  suet 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
tree  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Prunes  of  the  San  Joaquin. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editok.1 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  fruit  grow- 
ing in  California  that  a  person  must 
plant  in  any  soil  and  climate  the  kind  of 
fruit  that  is  especially  adapted  to  that 
soil  and  climate.  Following  that  rule, 
prunes  evidently  ought  to  be  practically 
limited  to  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the 
othe  coast  valleys  of  similar  climate,  as 
there  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  at  its 
best  and  the  bearing  up  to  standard  also. 
In  the  coast  valleys  also  peaches  evi- 
dently will  not  do  as  well  as  in  the  great 
interior  valley. 

The  funny  thing,  though,  about  it  all 
is  that  one  of  the  most  successful  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  county  told  the 
writer  this  spring  that  peaches  paid  bet- 
ter than  prunes  one  year  with  another, 
which  experience  has  been  duplicated  by 
a  number  of  other  successful  fruit  grow- 
ers in  the  bay  region.  Contrariwise  in 
the  south  San  Joaquin  in  a  climate  that  is 
ideal  for  peach  production  and  perhaps 
not  first  class  for  prunes,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  young  prune  orchards  will  be- 
fore long  come  into  bearing,  and  fruit 
growers  who  have  put  out  peaches  are 
wishing  that  they  had  put  out  prunes  in- 
stead. This  is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
peaches  have  been  paying  well  of  recent 
years. 

Tulare  county,  where  most  of  the  new 
planting  is  going  on,  participated  in  the 
prune  boom  of  early  days  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  plant  prunes  all  over 
the  State.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago 
these  first  planted  trees  were  all  that 
anyone  cared  to  have  and  most  of  the 
present  crop  still  comes  from  the  sur- 
vivors. 

As  one  by  one  the  old  orchards  wore 
out,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  danger 
of  overproduction  became  less,  and  the 
firm  prices  of  recent  years  has  caused  a 
new  generation  of  prune  trees  to  come 
upon  the  scene. 

The  Quality  of  the  Prune. — The  ap- 
parent disadvantage  in  raising  prunes  in 
the  southern  San  Joaquin  has  been  that 
the  quality  has  been  inferior  to  that  of 
the  coast  counties  and  the  price  from  at 
least  one-fourth  to  a  half  a  cent  less 
than  the  prunes  of  Santa  Clara  county. 
This  disadvantage  is  being  overcome  from 
each  end,  or  was  last  year  at  least.  In 
the  first  place,  the  onslaught  of  the  thrips 
has  scarred  many  of  the  Santa  Clara 
prunes,  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
many  old  orchards  has  possibly  affected 
the  prunes  somewhat,  and  the  quality  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  prune  has  im- 
proved. It  did  last  year,  at  least,  when 
the  cool  summer  that  prevented  the  full 
development  of  sugar  around  the  bay  was 
just  about  right  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  big  valley  to  save  unusual  heat  dam 
age. 

Prune  trees  in  the  big  valley  will  bear; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Unfortun- 
ately the  intense  heat  at  ripening  time, 
in  spite  of  the  "dryness  of  the  air"  which 
is  said  to  make  life  bearable  for  humans, 
has  a  tendency  to  shrivel  the  prunes  in- 
stead of  permitting  them  to  make  the 
quick  ripening  growth,  and  they  lose  in 
quality,  texture  and  flavor.  If,  as  it  is 
claimed,  the  great  increase  in  irrigation 
will  make  the  heat  moderate,  this  injury 
at  ripening  time  will  be  avoided  as  it 
was  in  the  fall  of  1911.  They  will  then 
swell  instead  of  shrivel  at  ripening  time 
and  be  of  better  size  and  better  quality. 

The  planting^  has  not  been  done  in  the 
hope  that  the  climate  will  change.  It  has 
been  done  because  prune  trees  bear  so 
heavily  in  the  climate  as  it  exists  and 
have  recently  paid  so  well.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  well  cared  for  prune  orchard  in 
Tulare  county  will  bear  about  three  tons 
per  acre  to  two  in  Santa  Clara  county. 


and  that  the  sizes  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  north.  If  other  cool 
summers  should  frequently  come,  so 
much  the  better. 

Orchard  Practic  e.  —  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  method  of  raising  prunes 
around  the  bay  and  in  the  valley.  Most 
of  the  planting  of  prunes  is  in  the  delta 
county  of  Tulare  county.  The  soil  there 
nearly  all  carries  a  good  deal  of  alkali 
and  the  water-table  is  not  faf  down.  For 
one  or  other  of  these  reasons  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  not  as  long  as  on  first-class 
soil  in  the  north,  the  seventh  to  twelfth, 
inclusive,  are  usually  the  best,  and  after 
that  the  tree  is  on  the  down  grade, 
though  many  well  cared  for  orchards  over 
20  years  of  age  are  still  doing  good  serv- 
ice. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  big  advantages 
in  the  big  valley  are  that  the  pear  thrips 
do  not  occur.  The  thrips  neither  scar 
the  fruit,  kill  the  blossoms,  injure  the 
leaves,  nor  .call  for  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult spraying.  The  peach-root  borer  per- 
mits the  trouble  and  expense  of  uncover- 
ing the  crown  of  the  tree  and  digging  the 
larvae  out  to  be  dispensed  with  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  orchard. 

The  red  spider  may  do  damage,  and 
evidently  should  be  sulphured  against, 
just  as  an  occasional  spraying  to  clean 
out  the  moss  and  a  little  brown  apricot 
scale  is  advisable,  though  neither  are 
reqularly  applied. 

The  southern  prunes  usually  dry  nearly 
3  to  1,  in  comparison  with  the  2>4  or  2% 
to  l  of  the  bay  counties.  They  are,  of 
course,  always  sun  dried,  although  the 
Sacramento  valley  prune  growers  and 
those  close  to  the  coast  nearly  always 
have  to  be  able  to  resort  to  artificial 
drying  to  avoid  injury  from  early  rains. 

Son.  and  Stock. — In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  only  heavy  and  rich  soil  is  used 
for  prune  growing.  One  authority  in  the 
delta  country  insists  that  the  Myrobolan 
root  should  always  be  used,  that  the  soil 
should  be  heavy  and  that  the  water-table 
should  never  be  far  distant  from  the  sur- 
face. Irrigation  in  July  was  also  recom- 
mended to  give  good  sizes.  The  failure 
of  many  old  orchards  was  attributed  to 
the  trees  being  planted  on  light  soil  even 
with  peach  root. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Kings  county  it  is 
stated  that  the  Myrobolan  gives  a  fine 
tree  but  very  small  sizes,  and  that  peach 
root  is  better,  although  the  soil  should 
be  comparatively  heavy.  To  get  the  roots 
down,  irrigation  should  be  done  only  once 
and  that  heavily  when  the  trees  were  set 
out.  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and 
for  the  next  two  years,  even  if  the  trees 
were  irrigated  when  in  bearing,  a  good, 
st long,  deep  root  system  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained even  at  the  expense  of  top  growth. 

Planting  of  prunes  is  not  going  on  in 
Kings  county,  as  peaches  and  apricots 
pay  too  well,  though  there  are  many  satis- 
fied prune  growers  with  old  orchards 
whose  trees  are  situated  on  a  soil  far 
different  from  that  in  the  Tulare  county 
delta.  The  difference  in  soil  and  mois- 
ture conditions  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  advice. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  heavier  soil  can 
be  found  in  the  Tulare  delta  with  the 
water-table  close  up,  and  the  growers  cer- 
tainly are  feeling  good  and  the  acreage  is 
increasing.  As  said  at  the  beginning,  it 
is  a  funny  thing  that  peaches  pay  so  well 
in  a  prune  district  and  prunes  in  a  peach 
country,  but  the  fact  exists  that  Tulare 
county  prune  growers  are  liking  the  way 
their  prunes  are  bearing,  the  consistency 
with  which  they  bear  one  year  to  another, 
the  prices  they  have  been  securing,  and 
they  claim  that  prunes  are  now  the  most 
profitable  fruit  to  grow  and  are  steadily 
increasing  their  acreage. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
oth  from  the  same  kind  of  vine.  -^1 


t 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  oui  FREE  BOOKS  of  facta  telling  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  SrEELjtj.  INCHES  WIDE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  deciduous  prop- 
-  ping  amd  training 
or  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.Ii.  Pomona,  Cal.: 

Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock      -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCii£RS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal 


•       £    ■  .   SVfc         t»*. .     -   .  ■*    v^sV  -A  ,- 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE    CAM    CURE  IT 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


The  Foreign  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

The  European  market  for  prunes  is 
quiet  at  this  writing.  Buyers  have  secured 
a  sufficient  supply  for  their  present  needs 
and  do  not  care  to  make  further  contracts 
at  the  present  prices, 'preferring  to  hold 
off  until  the  European  growers  begin  to 
offer  their  prunes,  about  August  1.  Re- 
cent reports  from  France  and  Bosnia- 
Servia  indicate  a  larger  crop  than  was 
expected  a  few  weeks  ago,  due  to  recent 
rains.  Latest  estimates  are  50,000.000  lbs. 
for  France  and  about  the  same  for  Bosnia- 
Servia.  This  is  still  below  the  produc 
tion  of  last  year,  and  California  prunes 
will  no  doubt  again  control  the  market. 
A  California  packer  recently  gave  to  Eu- 
ropean buyers  an  estimate  of  225,000,000 
pounds  for  this  Coast. 

Apricots  are  in  good  demand,  with  an 
estimated  crop  of  21,000  tons;  7,000  tons 
have  been  sold  at  prices  around  8V2  cents. 
The  future  price  will  depend  a  good  deal 
on  what  portion  of  the  crop  is  taken  by 
the  canneries.  From  8  to  10  cents  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  price. 

There  is  very  little  European  demand 
for  peaches.  With  a  record-breaking  crop 
in  sight  and  prices  already  low,  the  out- 
look Is  not  very  encouraging,  and  futures 
are  in  small  demand. 


General  Crop  Notes. 

A  heavy  drop  of  oranges  is  reported  in 
the  Porterville  section.  Growers  ascribe 
the  cause  to  the  hot  spell  of  about  a 
month  ago. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  the  annual  citrus  show  at 
Oroville,  which  will  be  held  the  first  week 
in  December  next. 

The  first  lot  of  dried  apricots  was  re- 
ceived by  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  at  Hanford  last  week.  The 
crop  of  apricots  in  that  section  is  re- 
ported to  have  already  been  bought  at  8 
and  8 Vic  a  pound.  Sizes  are  running 
small  in  that  locality  this  season. 

According  to  the  Fresno  Republican,  the 
firm  of  Giffin  &  Hobbs  has  during  the 
last  ten  days  purchased  over  200  tons  of 
spot  raisins,  and  also  400  tons  from  W. 
F.  Chandler  of  last  year's  crop.  This 
paper  also  states  that  coast  brokers  are 
offering  fancy  seeded  raisins  in  the  East 
at  from  5%  to  5V4c  per  pound. 

Raisin  growers  around  Fresno  report 
heavy  dropping  of  grapes,  especially  in 
the  younger  vineyards,  Muscats  being  the 
most  affected. 

Reports  from  various  sections  are  to  the 
effect  that  buyers  are  offering  $12  per 
ton  for  hay  in  the  field.  One  grower  re- 
ported to  us  that  before  the  rain  of  ten 
days  ago  he  was  offered  $14  per  ton  for 
his  hay  in  the  field  near  Stockton. 

Carload  shipments  of  tomatoes  are  go- 
ing out  daily  from  Merced,  Atwater  and 
Livingston.  The  fruit  is  bringing  a  trifle 
higher  price  than  at  this  time  last  season. 

The  barley  crop  is  now  estimated  to 
be  about  80%  of  that  of  last  year.  While 
the  crop  is  good  in  many  places,  yet  the 
quality  is  generally  poor  and  light  In 
weight. 


time  the  entire  movement  will  be  from 
the  Santa  Clara  valley.  Ten  days  will 
probably  exhaust  the  crop  so  far  as  East- 
ern shipment  is  concerned. 

Apricots — 61%  cars.  It  will  be  seen 
that  shipment  of  this  variety  has  fallen 
off  about  ten  cars  during  the  past  week. 
The  decline  will  be  very  much  greater 
during  the  week  to  come.  Future  ship- 
ment of  this  fruit  will  undoubtedly  be 
light,  but  there  are  still  some  very  desir- 
able lots  which  will  be  available  for  the 
f.  o.  b.  trade. 

Plums — 65  cars.  Shipments  of  this  va- 
riety represent  a  gain  of  nearly  100%  as 
compared  with  last  week.  Climax,  Trag- 
edy, Burbank,  Red  June,  Abundance,  Si- 
moni,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Formosa  are  go- 
ing forward  in  liberal  quantities.  Ship- 
ments will  continue  to  increase  for  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  quality  of  fruit  has 
proved  materally. 

Peaches  —  38  Vi  cars.  Alexanders  are 
now  nearly  done,  most  of  the  fruit  now 
offering  being  the  Triumph,  which  is  of 
fair  size,  fine  color  and  good  quality. 
Hales  and  St.  Johns  will  soon  appear. 

Pears — 3  VI'  cars.  Comet  and  Lawson 
still  constitute  the  shipments  to  date.  It 
is  expected  a  few  Bartletts  will  appear 
next  week.  Fruit  continues  to  size  up 
well  and  the  River  crop  especially  prom- 
ises to  be  of  fine  quality. 

Grapes — There  is  nothing  new  to  report 
in  this  line.  Vines  continue  to  grow  well 
and  fruit  never  looked  better.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  no  signs  of 
mildew  or  other  disease. 


California  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  29,  1912. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  June  28,  1912,  as  reported  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries — 38%  cars.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
the  cherries  moving  out  of  the  State  dur 
ing  the  last  week  came  from  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  A  few  are  still  going  for 
ward  from  Placer  county  points,  consist 
ing  almost  entirely  of  Black  Oregon.  They 
will  last  a  few  days  longer,  after  which 


Reclamation  in  Klamath. 

Senator  Abner  Weed  owns  21,000  acres 
in  Wood  River  valley,  Klamath  county, 
Oregon,  and  is  engaged  in  what  is  said 
to  be  the  biggest  "one-man"  reclamation 
project  in  the  West.  Eighteen  miles  of 
drainage  canals  have  already  been  dug 
on  the  ranch,  and  the  California  Senator 
estimates  some  nine  miles  more  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  project.  The  land 
was  originally  marsh,  but  when  the  dyk- 
ing and  draining  is  accomplished,  the  Sen- 
ator will  own  a  domain  of  vast  produc- 
tive capacity.  No  less  than  forty  miles 
of  fence  has  been  erected  around  the 
property.  The  reclamation  cost  has  not 
been  high,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
pumping  is  necessary.  When  the  dykes 
are  built  and  the  drainage  canals  dug, 
the  water  runs  off  without  further  aid. 
Senator  Weed  says  the  Wood  river  prop- 
erty is  very  similar  to  the  land  reclaimed 
by  dyking  near  Stockton,  where  he  has 
had  experience  and  owns  now  1660  acres 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Grain  Warehouses  Empty. 

It  is  reported  that  for  the  first  time  in 
ten  years  the  big  grain  warehouses  at 
Durham,  Butte  county,  are  empty.  The 
grain  crop  of  the  locality  is  reported  to 
be  fully  up  to  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
growers  figure  that  with  their  new  crops 
striking  a  hungry  market,  they  will  en- 
joy a  most  prosperous  year. 


Butte  County  Development. 

The  Homeseekers'  Bureau  recently  pur- 
chased 960  acres  west  of  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  and  an  experimental  farm  will 
be  installed  on  a  tract  of  adobe  land  to 
demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  that  class 
of  soil  for  growing  various  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  crops  profitably.  An  experi- 
enced agriculturist  will  supervise  the 
work  and  practically  every  variety  of 
fruit,  grain  and  vegetable  now  grown  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  will  be  thoroughly 
tested  and  tried  out.  Exhibitions  and 
free  demonstrations  will  be  held  for  the 
farmers  of  the  vicinity  and  reliable  in- 


formation supplied  regarding  results  to 
be  expected  by  properly  handling  any  of 
the  lands  of  the  locality.  The  Sutter- 
Butte  Canal  Co.  will  install  the  latest 
methods  of  irrigation  and  drainage  for 
the  whole  960  acres,  which  will  be  sub- 
divided and  sold  to  Eastern  homeseekers 
who  will  thus  have  a  practical  school  in 
California  farming  right  at  their  door. 


Want  Citrus  Experiment  Station. 

A.  G.  Schulz,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Tulare  county,  and  some  of 
the  leading  orange  growers  of  that  coun- 
ty, are  planning  to  ask  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  next  session,  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  State  experimental  orange 
ranch  where  Irrigation,  fertilization,  and 
ether  problems  of  the  citrus  culturist  may 
be  thoroughly  studied.  It  is  also  intended 
to  attempt  to  interest  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  project.  Fail- 
ing in  the  above,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  make  the  experiment  station  a  local 
enterprise,  and  as  some  influential  or- 
chardists  are  enthusiastically  supporting 
the  plan,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  station  will  materialize,  as  should 
the  State  and  Government  turn  it  down, 
the  local  men  think  well  enough  of  the 
project  to  go  ahead  with  It  themselves. 


Barley  Bulletin. 

Figures  published  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  give  the  barley 
crop  of  California  for  last  year  at  517,659 
tons,  and  stock  on  hand  on  June  1st  last 
was  35,842  tons.  The  consumption  in 
this  State  was  275,000  tons.  The  ship 
ments  were  100,369  tons  by  rail  and  151, 
276  tons  by  water,  making  a  total  of  251,- 
645  tons.  Hawaii  received  15,846  tons, 
foreign  countries  40,965,  and  the  East 
em  States  94,447  tons.  The  stock  on 
hand  June  1,  1911,  was  44,828  tons. 


The  Hop  Crop. 

Lastest  advices  from  the  hop  grov  in 
sections  confirm  previous  reports  of  good 
crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Picking  has  already  commenced  in  some 
localities,  but  in  general  the  harvest  will 
be  a  little  later  than  usual.  Cool  weather 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  this  has  assisted  the  hop  vines  won 
derfully;  the  hop-growers  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  outlook.  Offers  are 
being  made  at  this  time  of  26  cents  for 
the  1912  crop. 


Raisin  Exchange  Expands. 

The  California  Raisin  Exchange,  with 
headquarters  at  Fresno,  continues  its  ag 
gressive  proselyting  campaign,  and  sev- 
eral branch  leagues  have  recently  been 
organized  in  adjacent  towns  in  Fresno 
Kings,  and  Tulare  counties,  where  raisin 
growing  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  it.  The  minimum  price  on  dried 
fruits  agreed  upon  by  the  Exchange  and 
the  branch  leagues  is  as  follows:  Mus 
cats,  3  Vjc ;  Thompson's,  4c;  Sultanas 
3^c;  and  peaches,  6c.  It  has  also  been 
agreed  that  any  member  who  may 
through  any  untoward  circumstance,  be 
compelled  to  sell  for  a  lower  price,  shall 
first  notify  the  organization  and  ;ive  it 
the  opportunity  to  buy  his  produce. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

N.  E.  Mullick,  of  Willows,  recently 
sold  a  six-months-old  Holstein  bull  calf 
to  John  Woodward,  of  Los  Molinos,  for 
$150. 

Heavy  shipments  of  beef  cattle  con 
tinue  to  leave  California  for  the  North 
west.  Last  week  a  heavy  train  left  Hoi 
lister,  San  Benito  county,  for  Tacoma 
Wash.,  and  another  left  Durham,  Butte 
county,  for  Seattle. 


R.  F.  Guerin,  proprietor  of  the  Sunny- 
side  herd  of  Holsteins,  situated  near  Tu- 
are.  has  just  imported  a  fine  young  bull 
from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which  comes  from 
celebrated  producers  on  both  sire  and 
dam's  side. 

Ruby  &  Bowers,  of  Davis,  Yolo  county, 
have  36  head  of  Percheron  horses  due 
from  Europe  this  month,  and  a  large 
shipment  of  Canadian  horses  is  also  ex- 
pected to  arrive  shortly. 

State'  Dairy  Inspector  Canham,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Bevau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Health  Department,  has  just  made  an 
nspection  of  the  dairies  in  the  Corcoran 
and  Lemoore  districts,  Kings  county,  and 
found  most  of  the  dairies  in  a  satisfactory 
cond'tion.  Dr.  Bevan  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  establishment  of  J.  W. 
Guibersou  near  Corcoran,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  best-equipped 
dairy  ranches  in  the  State. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Western  Creamery  &  Ice  Co.  was  held 
recently  at  Winters,  Yolo  county,  to  dis- 
cuss a  change  of  policy  made  necessary 
by  a  shortage  of  cream  deliveries  to  the 
concern,  but  nothing  definite  was  accom- 
plished. 

Dairy  interests  around  Tulare,  on  Sat- 
urday, June  22nd,  shipped  from  that  place 
11,000  pounds  of  butter  and  followed  it 
up  the  following  Monday  with  9940  lbs. 
more,  making  10'j  tons  shipped  in  two 
days. 

Deputy  State  Dairy  Inspector  Canham, 
in  his  tour  of  inspection  through  Fresno 
county,  brought  several  Portuguese  dairy- 
men into  court  for  various  offenses 
against  the  dairy  regulations,  including 
two  for  using  filthy  utensils  and  one  for 
selling  milk  from  cows  inside  of  five  days 
after  calving. 
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$14.14 

MONTHLY 
will  buy  a 
$11100  RANCH,  ii 
si  1. 1  mi  COUNTRY  HOME,  or  n 
sun  ii  81  111  KUAN  LOT. 


OCR  TERMS  WILL  PLEASE  VOL 


Ol'R  COUNTRY  WILL  SURPRISE  SOU. 
MOST  DELIGHTS'!  L  PLACE  TO  LIVE. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE. 

VERY  HEALTHFUL. 


Our  Lands  are  Located  In  the 
Beautiful  "Mt.  Diablo  Country," 
Only  1  hour  from  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  OAKLAND  AND  ANTIOCH 
RAILWAY. 


Prices  will  surely  double  as  soon  as  the 
electric  line  is  completed  in  October. 


One  visit  to  our  valley  will  convince  you. 


Any  one  can  afford  to  buy  our  lands,  as 
only 
$14.14 

is  necessary  to  purchase  $1000  worth  of 
any  lands  we  have. 

FRUIT  LANDS. 
BERRY  LANDS. 
VEGETABLE  LANDS. 
WALM  T  LANDS. 
ALMOND  LANDS. 


,OTS  IN  NEW  WAI.NTT  (  REEK  TOWN- 
SITE. 
SUMMER  HOMES. 
CAMPING  PLACES. 

Anything  you  Want. 


Remember,  only 

$14.14  Cash. 
$14.14  Monthly. 
This  Is  your  opportunity  to  buy  a  beauti- 
ful place  In   the  country,  where  you  can 
live  and  still  carry  on  your  work  In  Oak- 
land or  San  Francisco. 

JUST  WHAT  VOL  WANT. 
JUST  WHERE   KM     WANT  IT. 
JUST  THE  RIGHT  TERMS. 


Call  at  office  or  write  for  circular. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPAN1 

907  First  National  Hank  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Offices: 
416  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
1538  Broadway.  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 
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The  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Crop. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Press  by 
Frank  Honeywell.] 

The  fruit  crop  estimates  herewith  given 
show  about  the  same  as  in  our  June  15th 
report.  So  far  the  early  drouth  has  not 
had  a  noticeable  effect,  but  the  hot  wave 
of  June  1st  did  some  damage,  especially 
to  apricots.  Kings  county  reports  a  full 
crop  of  peaches,  when  early  in  the  sea- 
son a  short  yield  was  in  prospect  owing 
to  frost.  From  practically  all  sections 
the  reports  show  the  grape  crop  as  com- 
ing on  well.  Almonds  also  promise  fine, 
as  from  seventeen  counties  which  report- 
ed, the  average  of  them  all  is  82%  of  a 
full  crop,  while  Sacramento  county  ex- 
pects 150%  yield.  Pears  were  damaged 
somewhat  by  hail  in  Placer  and  Nevada 
counties,  and  the  scab  cut  down  the  crop 
a  little  in  Santa  Cruz.  From  the  southern 
counties,  oranges  and  lemons  are  reported 
as  being  in  fine  shape,  very  little  June 
drop,  and  an  unusually  large  yield  is 
expected,  caused  by  new  acreage  coming 
into  bearing.  Walnuts  are  in  good  shape 
and  unless  affected  during  August,  will 
give  a  larger  crop  than  last  year. 


others,  tended  to  confirm  the  statement 
that  while  the  crop  would  not  be  as  large 
as  last  year,  yet  it  will  probably  exceed 
60,000,000  pounds  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley. 

A  grower  from  Napa  county,  while  in 
our  office  recently,  stated  that  his  crop 
would  be  as  heavy  as  the  large  yield 
of  last  year,  and  that  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  the  crop  would  be  generally  heavy 
in  that  section. 

At  this  time  very  little  interest  in  the 
way  of  tying  up  the  crop  is  evinced  by 
brokers.  A  few  weeks  ago  offers  were 
made  of  4  to  4  V.  cents,  and  some  con- 
tracts were  secured,  but  at  this  time  the 
growers  arc  generally  holding  for  5  cents, 
and  we  doubt  if  any  considerable  quantity 
can  be  secured  for  less.  The  recent  re- 
ports from  the  Eastern  markets,  also  the 
news  of  a  crop  shortage  in  France  and 
Bosnia-Servia,  have  tended  to  stiffen  the 
growers'  demands  of  5  cents  or  better. 

EL   DORADO   COUNTY  CONDITIONS. 

There  has  been  a  rather  heavy  drop 
in  Bartletts  in  one  of  the  heaviest  grow- 
ing sections  for  this  fruit  in  the  county. 


But  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
this  will  be  one  of  the  principal  prune- 
producing  sections  in  the  State.  I  speak 
from  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years. 

J.  E.  Hassler, 
Horticultural  Commissioner. 


SANTA  CRUZ  WATER  CARNIVAL 


A  fairy  lake,  viewed  from  the  decks  of 
a  huge  phantom  ship,  erected  on  a  grass- 
grown  island  in  San  Lorenzo  river — this 
is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  great  water 
pageant  and  carnival  at  Santa  Cruz,  start- 
ing on  July  20  and  lasting  an  entire  week. 
Hundreds  of  workmen,  under  the  direct 
personal  management  of  Mr.  Fred  Swan- 
ton,  are  gradually  transforming  the  sandy 
flats  just  south  of  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey  into 
a  veritable  fairyland,  soon  to.be  peopled 
with  strange  and  wonderful  gnomes,  genii 
and  pixies,  and  guarded  by  a  fleet  of 
mystic  water  craft,  each  vessel  of  which 
will  remind  you  of  Shakespeare's  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

It  is  a  bold  idea  of  Manager  Swanton's, 
and  one  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  festival.  It  contemplates  the 
damming  of  the  San  Lorenzo  river  a 
stone's  thrown  from  where  it  joins  the 
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Alameda   115,000  80 

Butte                           7,545  100 

Colusa    17,000 

Contra  Costa            53,100  75 

El  Dorado    400 

Fresno   145,000  70 

Kern    25,000 

Kings                        79,000  80 

Lake                           1,975  50 

Los  Angeles   200,300  70 

Madera    10,000 

Mendocinu    500 

Merced    8,250 

Monterey                  25,000  70 

Napa                         17,000  90 

Nevada    170 

Orange  107,240  40 

Placer                       7,485  .. 

Riverside                  66,317  75 

Sacramento               20,000  75 

San  Benito               35,000  100 

San  Bernardino  . . .  26,200  75 

San  Diego                  9,140  100 

Sau  Joaquin             70,540  50 

Santa  Barbara           3,450  110 

Santa  Clara  544,000  80 

Santa  Cruz               56,440  75 

Shasta                         650  75 

Solano   237,800  80 

Sonoma                   23,450  60 

Stanislaus    9,050 

Sutter    4,804 

Tehama                    64,410  80 

Tulare                       32,075  60 

Ventura                   26,000  90 

Yolo   121,520  60 

Yuba                         18,750  60 
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PRUNE  PROSPECTS. 

The  California  growers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  present  outlook  in  the 
orchard  and  markets,  as  while  the  Euro- 
pean crop  is  reported  going  backward,  the 
local  prospects  are  growing  better.  A  trip, 
by  a  representative  of  this  paper  to  San 
Jose  last  Saturday,  made  especially  to 
inquire  into  the  prune  conditions,  con- 
vinced him  that  there  would  be  a  larger 
yield  than  was  thought  possible  a  few 
weeks  ago.  While  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  growing 
crop,  and  while  there  are  many  light 
spots,  yet  the  general  statement  may  be 
made  that  a  good  prune  yield  is  prom- 
ised at  this  time.  Trees  that  were  al- 
most without  leaves  early  in  the  season 
have  filled  out,  and  the  "drop"  was  com- 
paratively light. 

Interviews  with  prominent  growers, 
such  as  F.  H.  Babb,  G.  W.  Worthen,  E.  T. 
Pettit,  Mr.  Church,  E.  E.  Keesling,  and 


There  is  considerable  silvery  mildew  in 
the  apple  orchards  this  season.  Generally 
speaking,  El  Dorado  county  is  practically 
free  from  insect  pests  and  disease  this 
season.  Wherever  spraying  has  been 
carried  out  intelligently  it  has  about  ex- 
terminated the  codling  moth.  I  have  ex- 
amined a  number  of  apple  and  pear  or- 
chards and  failed  to  find  a  single  wormy 
fruit.  El  Dorado  county  is  a  leader  for 
producing  heavy  yearly  crops  of  French 
prunes.  No  matter  how  other  fruits  may 
turn  out,  the  French  prune  invariably 
bears  a  heavy  crop  every  year.  No  such 
thing  as  dropping  of  the  fruit  here,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  all 
trees  of  this  variety  are  badly  neglected. 
The  fruit  is  probably  smaller  and  has 
less  sugar  content  than  some  other  sec- 
tions in  the  State,  but  for  yield  they  take 
the  lead.  The  greatest  drawback  here  is 
the  late  ripening,  as  we  sometimes  have 
continued   rains   during   drying  season. 


mighty  Pacific,  in  order  to  create  a 
charming  lake;  the  decoration  of  the 
southern  banks  of  that  river  until  it  shall 
resemble  Arcady;  the  construction,  on  an 
island,  of  a  huge  ampitheatre  in  the  shape 
of  a  Spanish  Galleon,  capable  of  seating 
four  thousand  persons;  and  then  a  nightly 
parade  of  gorgeous  floats  and  boats,  filled 
with  singing  and  dancing  girls,  robust 
steersmen  and  soldiers  and  happy  chil- 
dren. Rome,  in  its  days  of  splendor, 
never  conceived  anything  more  entranc- 
ing. 

And  then,  to  be  sure,  there  will  be  the 
hundred  daylight  diversions  for  the  visi- 
tor— the  yacht,  motor-boat,  shell,  swim- 
ming and  hydroplane  races;  the  airships 
encircling  the  lofty  blue;  the  bathing, 
fishing,  dancing,  riding  and  skylarking 
on  the  mile-long  board  walk.  More  than 
fifty  great  white  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Corinthians  and  other  yachtsmen,  will 
be  in  the  harbor;  an  equal  number  of 
motor-boats;  a  pair  of  Uncle  Sam's 
cruisers  and  two  of  his  submarines;  an 
even  dozen  of  the  world's  famous  swim- 
mers, under  the  direction  of  Sidney 
Cavill;  and  to  crown  it  all,  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  fireworks,  which  will 


illuminate  the  sky  at  the  close  of  each 
evening's  entertainment. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  program,  Man- 
ager Swanton  has  been  aided  materially 
by  Commodore  Convey,  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  ex-Commodore  Hogg,  each  of 
whom  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
carnival.  The  railroad  company  is  offer- 
ing exceptionally  low  fares  for  the  week 
and  the  hotels  and  cottage  cities  of  Santa 
Cruz  have  pledged  themselves  to  make 
no  advance  over  their  regular  rates. 
Altogether,  "water  week"  at  Santa  Cruz 
should  be  the  biggest  thing  ever  at- 
tempted on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Man- 
ager Swanton  is  to  be  congratulated  up- 
on evolving  such  a  meritorious  entertain- 
ment. 


TREES 


From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  eare  ean  pro- 
duce. White  as  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


GERMFOE 

The  most  effective  Lice  Killer  and 
Germicide  made,  and  the  cheapest,  too. 
It  Is  not  a  "Cure  All,"  but  is  adapted 
to  many  different  uses.  Kills  Germs 
and  Parasites  of  all  kinds.  Kills  Lice, 
Mites,  etc.,  on  Poultry  and  Stock.  Cures 
Chicken  Cholera  and  Roup.  Heals  Cuts 
and  Wounds.  And  a  positive  disinfec- 
tant— prevents  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

Before  using,  GERMFOE  must  be 
diluted  with  50  to  100  parts  water  to 
one  part  GERMFOE.  You  can't  afford 
not  to  spray  it  about  everywhere  for 
the  most  thorough  sanitation. 

Quart  can,  50c;  2-qt.,  75c;  1-gal., 
$1.25;  5-gal.,  $5.00.  Freight  paid  200 
miles  on  1  gallon,  and  500  miles  on  5 
gallons.  Write  for  price  of  larger 
quantity,  delivered  your  freight  sta- 
tion for  dipping  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
110-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and 
Poultry  Supplies. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 


In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc.. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan'sofall Eorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 
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Raising  Heifers  to  Sell. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  raising  heifers  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  cows  in  a  herd  works 
against  the  best  interests  of  dairying  in 
California.  By  it  only  the  heifer  calves 
of  the  best  cows  are  usually  kept,  but 
at  the  same  time  such  a  large  part  of 
the  total  number  of  calves  are  vealed 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombautt's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle* 

As  a  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  eold  is 
Warranted  to  (five  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C  yyend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


READY 

FOR 

fL  EMERGENCIES. 

tf.H.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
?/f]  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  aure 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


that  it  is  not  considered  worth  while  to 
keep  the  best  kind  of  a  bull,  and  the 
calves  take  such  a  minor  part  of  the 
care  of  the  dairy  herd  that  they  are  not 
given  the  attention  that  will  make  the 
best  of  them.  By  keeping  a  first-class 
bull,  first-class  cows,  and  raising  all  the 
heifers,  the  standard  of  the  calves  would 
be  Improved  greatly.  In  the  first  place, 
they  could  be  raised  more  easily  and 
better  than  when  only  one  or  two  were 
kept,  and  the  value  at  freshening  would 
be  very  materially  increased. 

The  practice  of  raising  every  calf 
would  bring  disaster  if  practiced  on 
every  dairy,  as  only  about  half  as  many 
cows  could  be  kept,  and  the  State  would 
be  swamped  with  young  cows  within 
three  years.  As  long  as  it  will  not  be 
practiced  extensively,  the  average  qual- 
ity of  heifers  will  not  be  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  the  price  of  cows  is  good  and 
bids  fair  to  continue  good,  it  ought  to 
be  profitable  and  is  profitable  where  prac- 
ticed. 

The  reasons  for  not  buying  an  expen- 
sive bull  under  the  present  system  appear 
good.  As  a  result  of  keeping  poor  bulls, 
the  reasons  for  raising  but  few  calves 
are  good.  If,  on  a  30-cow  dairy,  only  four 
calves  are  kept  a  year,  the  dairyman  will 
not  pay  a  fancy  price  for  his  bulls.  With 
poor  bulls,  the  calves  will  average  at  the 
best  only  moderately  good,  and  with  the 
present  profits  from  dairying,  it  hardly 
pays  to  take  good  alfalfa  from  good  cows 
and  feed  it  to  average  calves,  or  so  most 
dairymen  believe,  and  correctly.  Whether 
it  would  pay  to  raise  real  good  calves, 
is  a  coat  of  another  color. 

The  writer  had  recently  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  with  J.  H.  Kaufman,  of  New- 
man, who  for  twelve  years  has  made  a 
specialty  of  raising  heifer  calves,  and  the 
methods  used  and  reasons  for  so  doing 
are  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  raise  registered  stock  with 
the  expectation  of  selling  bulls  and  bull 
calves  for  breeding  purposes.  Here  the 
idea  is  not  to  raise  bull  calves,  but  first- 
class  grade  or  pure-bred,  but  not  neces- 
sarily registered,  heifer  calves.  If  a  per- 
son should  want  a  good  grade  bull,  so 
much  the  better,  but  the  keeping  of  a 
grade  bull  is  a  poor  practice  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  raise  calves. 

Like  most  other  good  things,  this  busi- 
ness was  grown  into,  not  entered  delib- 
erately. Twelve  years  before,  a  first-class 
registered  bull  was  purchased  for  use  on 
the  dairy,  there  being  no  expectation  of 
selling  the  calves.  When  the  first  heif- 
ers were  old  enough  to  sell  for  veal,  they 
brought  on  their  merits  as  prospective 
dairy  cows  from  $12  to  $15,  against  $4 
or  $5  for  veal,  and  Mr.  Kaufman  got  in- 
terested in  the  possibilities  of  raising 
such  calves.  Since  that  time  he  has  not 
only  kept  registered  bulls,  but  has  taken 
pains  to  keep  only  first-class  cows,  and 
as  a  result  fresh  heifers  on  the  place 
are  selling  for  $125  to  $150.  Inasmuch 
as  this  is  only  a  dairy  of  usual  size  on 
the  West  Side,  and  practically  all  the 
heifers  are  sold  out,  that  statement  Is 
not  given  as  advertising,  but  only  to 
show  what  any  man  can  do  if  he  will. 
It  is  evident  that  heifers  of  that  value 
can  be  raised  with  great  profit  where 
young  cows  worth  only  $60  at  the  time 
of  first  calving  could  not  be.  That  is 
the  main  point  in  the  whole  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  registered 
bulls  and  registered  bulls,  and  many  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be  by  a  great 
deal,  though  greatly  superior  to  almost 
any  grade  bull  that  could  easily  be  se- 
cured. To  make  his  calves  worth  as 
much  as  possible,  Mr.  Kaufman  has  tried 
to  purchase  bulls  of  outstanding  merit, 
though  perhaps  not  as  good  as  the  pro- 


CHOICE      CHBAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI AN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  In 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  In  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  Is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothllde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 

Contain!  full  information  end  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  n-vhere  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  tn  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester.  England,  in  I6QQ, 
LEW1S-SIMAS-JONES  CO..  427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MODEL  HEREFORD!! 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


77  head  of  range  bulls,  12  to  14 
months  old.  10  herd  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  Extra  good  quality  and  breeding  unsurpassed.  Cows  or 
heifers  bred  or  open.  A  few  calves  by  our  Championship  bulls,  Repeater  and 
Gay  Lad  6th. 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  (oil  particular*  apply  to 
any  Westers  Pacific  Aitrnt  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phoae  Sutter  liWl 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1X28  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  182 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacramento.  Cal 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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fessional  breeder  would  use  on  his  cows. 
By  thus  getting  a  bull  with  great  and 
apparent  merit,  the  calves  have  sold 
quickly  and  at  better  prices  than  they 
otherwise  would.  In  the  twelve  years 
the  cheapest  bull  cost  $150  at  four  months, 
and  ran  from  that  to  $250. 

The  first  bull  was  a  Holstein,  and  up 
until  last  year  only  Holstein  bulls  were 
kept.  Last  fall  nearly  all  the  cows  were 
sold,  and  Mr.  Kaufman  got  a  chance  to 
buy  some  first-class  Jersey  cows.  Sooner 
than  use  a  Holstein  on  these,  he  pur- 
chased a  Jersey  bull,  though  the  Holstein 
is  kept  until  the  few  Holstein  cows  now 
on  hand  are  disposed  of. 

In  buying  a  bull  the  color  usually  is 
not  taken  into  consideration,  and  as  many 
a  good  bull  is  not  desired  by  breeders 
of  thoroughbred  herds  on  account  of  be- 
ing poorly  colored,  it  was  possible  to  get 
some  very  good  bulls  at  much  lower 
prices  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
The  Jersey  bull  on  hand  now,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  broken  color  Jersey,  which 
few  professional  breeders  would  care  to 
keep  on  that  account,  but  it  points  up 
extremely  well  in  every  other  particular. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to 
breed  up  by  using  cows  only  of  his  own 
raising,  and  a  number  of  cows  have 
been  bought  nearly  every  year  to  keep 
the  herd  at  full  strength  after  others 
have  been  sold.  It  is  also  thought  better 
to  raise  good  grades  than  to  keep  regis- 
tered cows  and  to  ask  registered  prices. 

In  raising  the  calves,  care  is  taken  to 
remove  them  from  their  dams  before  they 
have  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  suck,  as 
better  results  have  been  secured  that 
way  than  to  let  them  stay  together  sev- 
eral days. 


KENDALLS  SBP! 
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idle    cure    f<T  Spavin 
e.  Splint  or  lameness, 
at  all  druggists.  Price 
1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.    "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
e  at  druggists  or  write  to  l>r.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COOIPAN  V,  KnuMbui-K  Kails,  VU,  U.  M.  A.  5 
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Minnewawa  Stock  Farm 

33  Extra  Fancy  Holstein  Heifers 

2  years  to  six  months  old.    For  sale,  reasonable. 
Send  for  lists. 

M.  E.  SHERMAN,  Fresno,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


RMB0U1LLETS 

600  YEARLING)  DjMC 
300  2- YEAR-OLD/  Art™** 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


49~      They  Last  Longer  ~& 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    Is   to  look 
tor  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  d»alpr  hna  our  oatalosruw. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
irlve  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2*7,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


The  next  thing  of  importance  is  to 
give  them  only  warm  milk  until  they 
are  far  enough  along  to  stand  it  cold. 
Once  when  this  was  not  looked  after,  out 
of  thirtsen  calves  only  two  survived.  The 
others  either  could  not  learn  to  drink 
cold  milk,  or  drank  it,  got  the  scours  and 
perished.  Another  thing  of  great  impor- 
tance is  to  give  the  calves  no  more  milk 
than  is  good  for  them.  According  to  the 
Frenchman's  recipe  for  eating,  they  nave 
to  quit  wanting  just  a  little  bit  more. 
This  keeps  them  from  getting  too  much 
milk,  which  would  cause  them  to  be 
troubled  by  serious  digestive  disorders, 
and  they  always  have  a  good  appetite 
for  dinner.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
eat  at  all  they  are  given  a  little  alfalfa 
hay,  as  this  offsets  the  loosening  effect 
of  the  milk,  while  green  alfalfa  would 
increase  it.  After  they  are  able  to  look 
after  themselves  properly  they  are  put  on 
alfalfa  pasture.  On  alfalfa  pasture  bloat 
has  to  be  looked  out  for,  but  with  judg- 
ment and  care  there  are  but  few  heifers 
or  cows  lost. 

Possibly  poor  heifers  might  eat  more 
alfalfa  than  they  are  worth,  but  good 
heifers  don't.  Mr.  Kaufman  thinks  that 
the  first  nine  months  or  so  they  will  aver- 
age about  75  cents  a  month  for  pasture, 
and  until  near  maturity,  $1.25  per  month. 
In  brief,  they  will  eat  approximately  as 
much  in  proportion  to  their  weight  as 
a  cow.  The  latter  will  eat  more  than 
just  enough  to  maintain  her  flesh  on  ac- 
count of  the  milk  she  gives,  the  former 
on  account  of  the  growth  being  made. 
The  greater  amount  eaten  by  one  class 
of  animals  will  approximately  offset  the 
greater  amount  eaten  by  the  other.  This 
brings  it  down  about  as  follows:  In  that 
district,  about  three  acres  of  ordinary 
land,  when  pastured,  will  keep  two  cows. 
The  same  land  will  keep  about  five  young 
heifers  and  three  or  four  heifers  ap- 
proaching maturity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cows  will  have  to  be  milked  and 
otherwise  cared  for.  The  heifers  will 
not  have  to  be  milked  nor  otherwise  given 
more  care  than  to  see  that  they  are  in 
good  condition,  have  plenty  of  pasture 
and  water,  and  that  the  alfalfa  is  not 
in  a  condition  that  will  cause  bloat. 
When  the  books  are  balanced,  with  first- 
class  bulls,  first-class  cows,  first-class 
heifers,  f,ood  care  and  judgment,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  heifers  have  been  worth 
more  than  the  cows  that  would  otherwise 
be  raised  on  the  land. 

A  neighbor  a  year  or  so  ago  had  about 
15  young  heifers  of  various  ages  which 
he  considered  worth  from  $12  to  $15  each. 
Mr.  Kaufman  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
keep  a  registered  bull,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  too  expensive  a  luxury. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "having  a  first-class  reg- 
istered bull  would  make  those  heifers 
worth  at  least  $10  more  each,  and  that 
itself  would  pay  for  as  good  a  bull  as 
you  could  want." 

The  owner  of  the  heifers  saw  the  point, 
and  he  is  now  the  owner  of  a  first-class 
bull,  his  calves  are  worth  the  extra  $10, 
and  the  dairyman  that  will  own  them 
in  the  future  will  be  much  better  off 
than  he  would  be  if  their  sire  was  just 
the  ordinary  grade  that  is  now  too  com- 
mon in  dairying  sections. 

It  would  actually  look  as  if  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  dairyman  who  is  going 
to  veal  most  of  his  calves  to  invest  in  a 
first-class  beef-type  Short-horn  bull,  and 
then  he  would  have  calves  that  were 
worth  vealing.  If  a  bull  is  worth  any- 
thing as  a  sire  of  dairy  heifers,  practical- 
ly all  of  his  daughters  should  be  worth 
raising  if  their  dams  are  all  right,  and 
if  they  are  not  all  right  they  are  not 
worth  keeping.  In  brief,  if  calves  are 
to  be  vealed,  why  not  use  a  good  beef 
bull,  and  if  they  are  to  be  raised,  why 
not  raise  them  all  and  get  the  best  dairy 
bull  possible? 


Alfalfa  Land 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  RICH,  WELL 
DRAINED,  EASILY  WORKED.  PROVEN  AL- 
FALFA SOIL.  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS  ARE 
BUYING  HERE.  LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 
ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY,  MADERA  COUNTY. 

Tear  out  this  adv.  and  mail  It  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address.     We  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land  6  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 
595  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st,  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
wUl  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


rs  and 
ts  of 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'E; 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand.  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Dlamoud  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick.  Ne- 
flned  Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  ill  /.olfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office j  624  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6636. 
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Importance  of  Raising  Calves  for 
the  Dairy. 


By  S.  E.  Barnes,  De  Laval  Dairy  Educa- 
tional Expert. 

The  dairy  business  in  order  to  be  profit- 
able must  be  conducted  in  a  business- 
like manner.  Good  judgment  must  be 
combined  with  scientific  knowledge,  small 
leaks  must  be  stopped  and  wasteful  and 
slipshod  methods  carefully  avoided. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  to- 
day there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  dairy 
cows.  Too  many  farmers,  instead  of  rais- 
ing their  calves,  sacrifice  them  for  veal 
and  buy  cows  of  unknown  breeding  or 
production,  or  else  buy  high  grade  stock 
at  a  price  several  times  greater  than  it 
would  have  taken  to  raise  their  own 
calves  to  maturity.  i 

The  Calf  the  Foundation  of  the  Dairy 
Hero. — The  dairy  cow,,  no  matter  how 
good  or  how  poor,  must  have  had  a  start, 
and  the  foundation  of  any  dairy  herd  is 
in  the  calf. 

Too  many  farmers  never  give  the  calf 
consideration  until  it  is  dropped.  Is  this 
the  beginning?  No.  The  usefulness  of 
the  calf  is  determined  before  it  conies 
into  the  world.  It  is  not  able  to  select 
its  sire  and  dam,  and  the  selection  must 
therefore  be  made  by  the  farmer.  The 
cow  should  be  a  strong,  healthy  individ 
dal,  with  every  indication  of  a  dairy 
type,  and  should  have  a  record  showing 
that  she  is  a  profitable  animal. 

But  with  these  requirements  met,  unless 
the  cow  is  mated  with  the  right  kind  of 
bull,  the  quality  of  her  offspring  will  be 
uncertain.  Consequently  the  sire  of  the 
calf  must  be  given  consideration  as  well 
as  the  dam.  Not  only  should  he  be  a 
good  individual,  showing  health,  vigor, 
and  dairy  type,  but  his  dam  and  grand- 
dam  should  show  high  yields  of  dairy 
products.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
bull  is  half  the  herd.  His  blood  courses 
in  the  veins  of  every  calf  that  is  born  on 
the  farm  each  year,  while  the  cows  are 
each  the  mother  of  but  one.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  good  bull  is  therefore  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  use  of  a  pure- 
bred dairy  bull  on  the  average  grade  herd 
will  produce  heifers  that  will  make  from 
25  to  75  pounds  more  butter  per  year 
than  their  dams  made  during  the  same 
time.  This  amount  alone  would  soon  pay 
for  an  extra  well-bred  bull. 

The  care  of  the  mother  before  calving 
is  of  very  great  Importance.  She  should 
be  dried  off  for  from  four  to  six  weeks 
before  freshening,  and  during  this  time 
she  should  not  be  considered  merely  as 
a  dry  cow,  being  forced  to  hustle  for  her 
living,  but  should  be  fed  some  good,  nour- 
ishing food  of  a  cooling,  laxative  nature, 
such  as  bran  or  silage.  She  should  be 
allowed  the  run  of  a  good  pasture  and 
have  ample  exercise,  and  if  the  calf  is 
expected  during  inclement  weather,  she 
should  be  provided  with  quiet,  warm,  dry 
and  comfortable  quarters. 

Raising  the  Calf. — If  the  calf  is  a 
bull  and  its  dam  a  grade,  it  would  be 
economy  to  kill  the  calf  at  once,  as  no 
profit  can  be  made  by  selling  it  for  veal. 
He  is  not  intended  for  veal,  and  will  eat 
his  head  off  within  a  fortnight.  If  the 
calf  is  a  heifer,  and  has  no  deformities, 
she  is  worth  raising,  and  every  possible 
care  should  be  taken  of  her.  She  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  mother 
for  two  or  three  days,  or  if  taken  awav 
should  be  given  the  first  milk,  or  colos- 
trum. Nature  has  provided  this  so-called 
colostrum  as  the  proper  food  for  the 
young  calf,  and  it  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  especially  if  the  calf  happens  to 
be  carried  overtime  by  the  dam,  as  this 
tends  to  constipate  it. 

How  long  the  calf  should  remain  with 
the  cow  is  a  question  upon  which  dairy- 


men differ,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  time  required  for  the  milk  of 
the  cow.  to  become  useful  in  the  dairy  is 
sufficient,  which  is  usually  about  four  to 
six  days  after  calving  time.  At  this  time 
the  calf  should  be  removed  from  the  cow 
and  taken  out  of  her  sight  and  hearing. 

Every  dairyman  should  have  a  calf  barn 
of  some  kind  to  accommodate  the  calves 
and  nothing  else.  The  usual  custom  of 
allowing,  or  compelling,  the  little  fellows 
to  shift  for  themselves  and  occupy  any 
available  space  in  a  dark,  dam])  shed,  or 
among  large,  rough  yearlings,  is  cruel, 
and  not  economical.  If  the  calf  is  worth 
raising  at  all,  it  is  worth  some  trouble 
and  expense.  It  should  be  provided  with 
comfortable,  warm,  dry  quarters,  well  ven- 
tilated, with  windows  affording  plenty  of 
sunlight. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  old  enough  to 
eat  rough  feed,  such  as  hay  or  silage,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  stall  that  has  a 
small  hay  rack  arranged  in  one  corner, 
and  when  old  enough  to  wean  is  put  into 
a  stanchion  with  a  manger  in  front  and 
fed  grain,  hay  and  silage  in  the  usual 
way. 

Feeding  the  Calf. — In  order  to  feed  a 
young  calf  successfully,  several  iron-clad 
rules  must  be  adhered  to:  (1)  Every- 
thing that  comes  into  contact  "with  the 
feed  must  be  kept  absolutely  clean.  (2) 
The  calf  must  be  fed  regular  amounts  at 
regular  intervals.  (3)  The  milk  must  al- 
ways be  at  blood  heat. 

The  first  week  the  calf  should  be  fed, 
or  allowed  to  suck,  at  least  three  times 
a  day,  and  should  be  allowed  to  get  the 
first  milk,  or  colostrum.  In  about  a 
week  skim  milk  should  begin  gradually 
to  replace  the  whole  milk,  and  by  the 
time  the  calf  is  three  weeks  old  it  should 
be  getting  a  full  allowance,  which  is 
about  12  to  18  pounds  of  skim  milk  per 
day,  depending  on  its  size  and  thriftness. 
When  skim-milk  is  added  to  the  ration, 
about  one  teaspoonful  of  blood  flour 
should  be  dissolved  in  each  feed,  and  by 
the  time  the  calf  is  getting  a  full  ration 
of  skim-milk  it  will  be  getting  about  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  blood  flour.  This  blood 
flour  not  only  adds  nourishment,  but  tends 
to  prevent  scours. 

When  the  calf  is  four  weeks  old  it 
will  begin  to  eat  bran  and  oats  and 
nibble  at  hay,  and  these  should  be  pro- 
vided. Oats  and  bran  mixed  with  a  little 
cornmeal  are  valuable  for  the  building 
up  of  bone  and  muscle;  and  good  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  should  be  within  reach. 
None  of  these  feeds  should  be  given  in 
excess,  for  overfeeding  is  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  troubles  in  raising  a  calf. 
The  calf  should  get  just  a  little  less  grain 
and  hay  then  it  will  eat  up  clean.  The 
skim-milk  should  always  be  sweet  and 
warm;  a  temperature  of  98  to  100  degrees 
F.  is  about  right.  The  quantity  should 
vary  according  to  the  size  and  thriftiness 
of  the  calf,  but  almost  every  healthy  calf 
will  be  able  to  consume  two  gallons  of 
skim  milk  daily  when  about  three  or  four 
weeks  old. 

The  bucket  from  which  the  calf  is  fed 
should  be  washed  and  scalded  after  each 
feeding,  just  as  a  milk-bucket  is  cleaned. 
This  method  prevents  a  great  many  ills. 
The  following  incident  is  a  good  example 
of  the  opposite  of  this  method:  During 
an  inspection  of  the  barns  and  stables  of 
a  well-to-do  daryman  not  long  ago,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  calves.  They  were 
in  bad  condition,  and  the  owner  said  they 
were  not  doing  well.  When  asked  what 
they  were  being  fed,  he  replied  that  they 
were  getting  all  they  wanted  of  skim-milk 
and  a  patented  "calf  feed."  When  calf- 
feeding  time  came,  one  of  the  herdmen 


DAIRYMEN 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  learn  something  about  our  Im- 
proved line  of  Dairy  Apparatus  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  A 
large  and  complete  stock  enables  us  to  fill  orders  promptly,  and 
our  prices  are  right.  We  sell  everything  for  handling  milk  and  its 
products. 

A  postal  will  bring  complete  information  regarding  anything 
in  which  you  may  be  interested.   Write  today. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO., 
DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

H.  Van  Houten,  Mgr.  56-58  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Four  Hull-  bred  in  milk  «-•! 
butter  lliicN,  ready  for  nervier. 
\n>  from  tc*itcil  (InniH  and  by 
the  1m-m4  bred  -irr-  In  tlio 
Will  Nell  you  one  at  price  that 
dairymen  ean  pay. 
J  Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 

I.lve  Stoek  importer*  nnd  Breeder*  of  Purebred  IIolxteiiiN. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


■ 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HEI,r  WANTED. 


WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co. 
Chico.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


The  famous  Bullard  lands  adjoining 
Fresno  will  be  ready  for  settlement  within 
a  few  weeks.  This  is  the  highest  class 
proposition  opened  up  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  recent  years.  The  soil  is  a  deep, 
rich,  reddish,  sandy  loam,  with  fine  natural 
drainage,  and  the  best  water  right  to  be 
had.  It  is  adapted  to  oranges,  peaches, 
olives,  figs,  grapes,  alfalfa,  etc.  Lands 
now  actively  selling  at  $160,  liberal  terms. 
The  owners  want  a  farmer  agent  In  each 
locality.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Ad- 
dress BULLARD  LANDS.  W.  E.  Carnine, 
General  Sales  Agent,  Fresno,  California. 


Pajaro  Valley  apple  and  apricot  bar- 
gains. Send  for  our  free  booklet,  the 
"WHYS"  of  our  money  making  orchard 
"BUYS."  FARM  &  FOREST  REALTY 
<~"0..  320  Main  St..  Watsonville,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  service  Jersey 
bulls  and  bull  calves,  from  prize-winners 
and  big  producers.  Unregistered  Jersey 
bull  calves  at  $25  each,  from  registered 
sires  and  choice  Jersey  cows;  dairymen's 
opportunity. 

70  acres  choicest  Mokelunme  river  bot- 
tom land,  will  produce  5  crops  alfalfa 
without  irrigation;  Improvements,  2  large 
stock  barns,  house,  skimming  sta"tlon, 
sheds,  Bartlett  pear  orchard. 

Gaited,  saddle,  driving  and  business 
horses. 

A  licensed  Imported  German  coach  stal- 
lion. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 7  H.P.  Western  Gasoline 
Engine;  good  condition;  complete  equip- 
ment; stationary  type;  friction  clutch. 
Address  Box  547,  Martinez,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 


WALNUTS — Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttier,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal.  


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  requeot.  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 

IU  1-1)10    (rocker    Building.    San  I'mui'l  

Established  1860. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

R0M0NA 
inufacturingCo 
.  omona.  Ca  lif. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

Of  *:ui  l-'rnileis  

2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeaxt  Corner  Market  Street. 

Capital  Paid  up      -        -  fti.ooo.ooo.oo 

Surplus  nnd  I  nill%  tiled  ProfltM  s.-..ooo.iuin.iio 


Total   1111,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
L  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Account*. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  B.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  df 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,   breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG. 
nedy  Bros..  Merced.  Cal. 


Ken- 


STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP — Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fine  Shropshire  two- 
year-old  rams,  or  will  trade.  Chas.  C. 
Perkins,  Perkins,  Cal. 


R.   H.   CRANE,   Santa  Rosa,   Cal. — South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull,  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 


to 

.^R^hSotein  aa°/ 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  8oy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


brought  two  filthy  slop  buckets,  that 
would  not  have  been  fit  to  feed  hogs  from, 
and  dipped  these  into  a  barrel  of  cold, 
sour  skim-milk,  then  mixed  with  this  milk 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  the  "calf  feed" 
and  proceeded  to  feed  the  calves.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  looked  bad. 

After  the  calf  has  reached  the  age  of 
three  or  four  months  it  can  be  given  a 
small  quantity  of  cottonseed  meal  with 
the  grain  ration,  and  if  good  pasture  is 
available  it  will  soon  be  able  almost  to 
make  a  living  off  grass.  The  calf  should 
not  be  fattened,  but  kept  in  a  thrifty, 
growing  condition.  It  is  not  beef  that  is 
sought,  but  a  good  milk  and  butter  pro- 
ducer. 

A  bulky  ration  is  better  for  a  growing 
calf  than  a  ration  with  an  excess  of  con- 
centrates. The  profitable  dairy  cow  is  one 
that  is  capable  of  converting  a  large 
amount  of  feed  into  milk.  In  the  train- 
ing of  a  young  heifer  for  her  work  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  or 
too  little  feed,  but  to  keep  her  in  good 
growing  condition.  If  she  is  stunted  in 
growth  she  is  also  stunted  in  her  diges- 
tive system. 

The  organs  of  digestion  are  developed 
the  same  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
by  use;  and  consequently  the  heifer 
should  have  a  training  that  will  tend  to 
develop  her  feeding  capacity.  For  that 
reason  she  should  be  fed  coarse  and 
bulky  feeds,  as  well  as  easily  digested 
feeds,  which  not  only  tend  to  strengthen 
the  degestive  organs,  but  distend  the 
barrel,  or  stomach,  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity to  consume  food. 

Teaching  the  Calf  to  Eat  and  Diunk. 
— After  the  calf  has  been  removed  from 
the  cow  it  has  to  be  taught  how  to  drink 
and  eat.  The  feeder  will  have  to  exer- 
cise patience  at  the  start.  He  should 
always  be  gentle  and  kind,  for  from  now 
on  he  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  mother. 
To  teach  a  calf  to  drink,  wet  the  fingers 
in  milk,  stoop  in  front  of  the  calf,  and 
allow  it  to  get  a  taste  so  that  it  will  be- 
gin sucking  the  fingers.  Hold  the  pail 
of  milk  up  with  the  other  hand,  and  gen- 
tly lower  into  the  milk  the  hand  that  the 
calf  is  sucking.  Allow  it  to  continue 
sucking  and  it  will  unconsciously  be 
drinking  the  milk.  After  a  while  remove 
the  fingers  from  the  calf's  mouth  and 
allow  it  to  drink  alone  if  it  will.  If  it 
will  not,  repeat  the  operation  until  it 
learns  where  the  milk  is  and  how  to  drink 
it.  Getting  the  calf's  heat  into  the  pail 
the  first  time  is  usually  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation.  Once  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  rest  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  Never  try  to  force  its  head  into 
the  pail;  this  will  arouse  its  temper  and 
defeat  your  purpose.  The  calf  may  have 
to  be  starved  a  day  or  so  in  order  to  make 
it  eager  to  drink  when  it  learns  where 
the  milk  is. 

At  the  age  of  three  or  four  weeks  the 
calf  will  naturally  seek  some  kind  of  solid 
food,  and  will  nibble  at  hay  or  other  feed 
that  comes  within  its  reach;  but  it  should 
be  taught  to  eat  bran,  oats,  and  possibly 
a  little  cornmeal,  at  an  early  age.  Take 
a  handful  of  bran  or  meal  and  daub  this 
on  the  calf's  nose  just  after  it  has  finished 
drinking  the  milk.  In  licking  the  bran 
off,  the  calf  will  soon  learn  to  eat  the  feed. 
It  will  then  readily  learn  to  eat  hay  by 
itself  if  available. 

The  Cost  of  Raising  a  Heifer  Calf. — 
Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  heifer 
calf  up  to  the  time  of  her  first  coming 
fresh  may  be  gained  from  the  test  table 
given  below  of  a  twenty  months  old  heifer 
and  made  by  a  dairy  farmer  friend  of 
mine. 

No  whole  milk  was  fed  to  this  calf 
after  the  mother's  milk  became  fit  to 
save.  The  calf  was  put  on  a  half  ration 
of  skim-milk,  containing  a  very  small 
quantity  (about  a  teaspoonful)  of  blood 
flour.    After  a  time  she  got  two  gallons 


of  skim-milk  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
blood  flour  per  day.  She  was  encouraged 
to  eat  grain  at  an  early  age,  and  also  had 
access  to  hay  and  silage.  At  the  end  of 
five  months  she  was  turned  out  on  pas- 
ture, when  she  got  no  feed  except  grass. 
She  remained  on  pasture  five  or  six 
months.  During  her  second  year  she  got 
silage,  hay,  cottonseed  meal,  and  dried 
brewer's  grains,  and  was  on  pasture  for 
about  six  months. 

cost  of  feeding  a  heifer  calf  to  the 
time  of  first  coming  fresh. 

First  Year. 
2550  lbs.  skim-milk,  at  20c.  per  cwt..$5.10 

10  lbs.  blood  flour,  at  3  c  per  lb  30 

60  lbs.  gram  mixture  at  $22.50  per 

ton  68 

200  lbs.  hay,  at  $16  per  ton   1.60 

600  lbs.  silage,  at  $2  per  ton  60 

6  months  on  pasture,  at  25c  per 
months    1.50 

Total   $9.V8 

Second  Year. 

2700  lbs.  silage,  at  $2  per  ton   $2.70 

360  lbs.   grain   mixture,   at  $22.50 

per  ton    4.05 

360  lbs.  hay,  at  $16  per  ton   2.88 

6  months  on  pasture,  at  50c  per 

month    3.00 

Total   $12.63 

Total  for  two  years  $22.41 

The  total  cost  of  raising  this  heifer 
was  $22.41.  She  is  out  of  a  very  good 
grade  cow,  and  from  a  pure-bred  bull. 
Her  appearance  indicates  that  she  has 
been  well  raised  and  will  make  a  good 
and  profitable  cow. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  this  twenty-months-old  heifer  was 
worth  at  the  very  least  $50  or  $60,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  her  owner  was  well 
repaid  for  the  trouble  of  raising  her. 

It  Pays  to  Raise  Calves. — As  it  is  al 
most  impossible  to  buy  good  cows  at  any- 
thing like  reasonable  prices,  the  dairy 
farmer  cannot  do  better  than  raise  his 
own  cows.  And  besides,  in  raising  the 
cows  there  is  a  chance  for  selection  and 
training,  and  the  owner  knows  what  kind 
of  cows  he  has  when  they  are  grown. 
The  practice  of  buying  fresh  cows  and 
feeding  them  heavily  until  they  become 
fat  and  dry  off,  then  selling  them  to  the 
butcher,  is  fast  thinning  out  the  dairy 
cows  of  some  sections  of  the  country. 

A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  produc- 
tion of  each  cow,  and  none  should  be 
sacrificed  that  will  produce  over  5000 
pounds  of  milk  and  300  pounds  of  butter 
per  year.  All  heifer  calves  from  all  such 
cows  should  be  saved  and  properly  raised. 
When  mature,  if  they  do  not  give  promise 
of  being  good  producers  they  can  then  be 
sold  for  beef. 

A  heifer  calf  can  be  brought  to  maturity 
for  one-third  to  one-half  what  it  will  cost 
to  buy  a  good  cow  on  the  market,  and 
usually  when  mature  will  prove  to  be  a 
better  cow,  especially  "if  she  is  out  of  a 
good  cow  and  sired  by  a  good  bull. 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 

New  crop  now  ready  to  ship.  Write 
for  prices. 

C.  W.  VAN  NOTE, 
Mnnznnlta  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Grldley,  Cal. 


SHE  PAID 

To  Escape  These  Disks 

Letters  come  to  us 

telling  how  plucky  women  i 
pay  hard  earned  money  to  | 
escape  washing  disk-filled  1 
cream  separators.    Here  is' 
one  such  instance:    A  lady  1 
and  her  husband  decided  to  » 
get  a  cream  separator. 
He  refused  to  pay^ 
more  than  the  cost  / 
of  a  cheap,  disk-filled| 
machine.  Like  other  ? 
women,  this  lady  i 
.  ould  not  bear  the  I 
thought  of  wash- 
ing 40  or  more 
disks  twice  « 
day.  She 
wanted  the  /. 
wonderful  , 


SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

because  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  contain  only 
the  little  piece  shown  in  this  girl's  left  hand.  She 
knew  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of 
others  and  skim  twice  as  clean,  thus  paying  more 
every  year  in  extra  profits  than  could  be  saved 
through  buying  any  cheap  machine.  So  she  added  her 
own  hard-earned  money  to  what  her  husband  waa 
willing-  to  pay  and  bought  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  Ni>w  she  is  one 
Oi  the  happiest,  most  contented  separator  users  you  ever  saw. 
What  higher  praise  could  be  given  Tubulars? 

Do  you  want  a  free  trial?  Do  you  want  to 
exchange  your  old  separator  In  part  pay- 
ment for  a  Tubular?  You  can  do  either. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg.Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMRANY 

(Incorporated ) 
461  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


have  proven  "THR 
BEST  BY  TEST'' 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ARE  SOI.J 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MOKE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 

If  your  dealer  dofi.s 
not  carry  the  FEN N1 
write  to 

BANK- 

MENDELSON 

COMPANY 

997  Mouadnock  Bid*. 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGC  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY. 
(The  German  Bank) 
626  California  Street.  33 

Mission  Branch — 2572  Mission  St.  near  22d. 
Richmond  District  Branch  —  601  Clement 

St.,  corner  7th  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch — 1456  Haight  St.. 
bet.  Masonic  and  Ashbury. 
For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  1,  1912.  Dividends  not  callec" 
for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account  and 
earn  dividends  from  July  1,  1912. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 
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Freshening  Cows  in  the  Fall. 


In  nearly  every  alfalfa  district  of  the 
State  the  fact  is  recognized  but  not  ap- 
preciated that  cows  that  freshen  in  the 
fall  and  provide  most  butter-fat  when 
butter-fat  prices  are  high  are  more  valua- 
ble than  those  that  freshen  in  the  spring 
when  cows  from  both  alfalfa  and  rainfall 
sections  are  coming  in  and  prices  fall 
with  a  thud.  Yet  the  number  of  persons 
who  actually  try  to  work  their  cows  over 
to  fall  freshening  is  comparatively  small. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  those  who 
do  try  for  fall  freshening  are  usually 
very  successful  in  other  branches  of 
dairying  also. 

Besides  the  advantage  fall  freshening 
gives  in  prices,  it  does  a  great  deal  in 
evening  up  the  work  on  the  dairy  during 
the  year,  while  just  letting  the  cows 
freshen  as  they  will  means  that  most  will 
freshen  in  the  spring  and  make  an  abun- 
dance of  work  when  there  is  the  most 
other  work  to  do. 

.lust  why  this  is  so  is  probably  appar- 
ent. In  winter  on  a  well  established 
dairy  where  the  cows  freshen  at  all  times, 
but  mostly  in  the  spring,  most  of  the  cows 
are  strippers  and  a  fair  percentage  of 
them  will  be  dry.  This  means  that  there 
will  be  much  less  milking  to  do  than 
usual.  At  the  same  time  the  alfalfa  is 
not  growing,  the  hay  is  all  in  the  barn 
and  feeding  is  easy.  Much  of  the  time  it 
will  be  too  wet  to  even  haul  the  manure 
to  the  fields,  so  altogether  the  winter  is 
the  time  when  there  is  the  least  work 
to  do. 

When  spring  comes  things  change.  The 
cows  begin  to  freshen  and  there  are  many 
more  to  milk  and  it  takes  much  longer 
to  milk  each  one.  Then  there  are  calves 
to  feed  that  did  not  need  feed  before. 
About  the  time  that  things  are  in  full 
swing  in  the  milking  stable  the  alfalfa  is 
ready  to  cut  and  haul,  and  this  work,  un- 
necessary in  winter,  is  added  when  the 
milkers  are  pretty  well  occupied  as  it  is. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  great  amount 
of  cream  that  is  secured  makes  prices 
full,  and  the  dairyman  loses  out  all  the 
way  round. 

Reverse  the  process  and  conditions  aro 
radically  different;  the  rush  of  work  with 
the  cows  will  come  just  when  there  is 
little  field  work  and  the  field  work  will 
come  when  there  is  less  stable  work.  It 
will  require  a  bigger  barn  to  store  hay, 
but  altogether  the  cows  will  eat  no  more 
feed  than  before  from  year  end  to  year 
end,  and  the  same  acreage  will  support 
the  same  number  of  cows  no  mater  what 
method  of  freshening  is  practiced. 

Prices  begin  to  rise  about  the  time  hay- 
ing is  over  in  most  sections,  especially  if 
the  country  is  watered  from  ditches,  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  time  to  get  more  milk. 
Fresh  cows  then  mean  less  work  in  the 
fields,  and  they  take  up  the  work  that 
before  was  going  for  haying.  These  cows 
will  not  give  as  much  milk  as  they  would 
if  freshening  in  spring,  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  lactation  they  will  have  lots 
of  green  food  if  pastured,  or  will  feel  the 
invigorating  effects  of  spring  if  fed  only 
hay,  and  will  then  do  better  than  cows 
drying  in  the  fall.  Giving  less  milk  in 
Bummer,  they  will  leave  more  time  for 
haying,  there  will  be  no  great  rush  of 
work  at  any  one  time,  enough  work  in  all 
seasons,  and  the  average  price  for  the 
cream  will  be  greatly  increased. — D.  J.  W. 


FOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


The  registration  of  records  of  the  Hol- 
Ktein-Freisian  Association  for  the  week 
which  ended  May  1,  1912,  contains  the 
account  of  greater  achievements  than 
have  been  recorded  in  any  other  single 
week  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
The  records  of  three  cows  that  made  over 


S00  pounds  of  butter-fat  during  the  year, 
or  1000  pounds  and  better  of  butter,  were 
received  during  that  week,  one  of  which 
was  a  world's  record. 

This  was  the  cow  Banostine  Belle  De 
Kol,  whose  record  was  made  public  over  a 
month  ago.  She  produced  1058.34  pounds 
of  fat  in  the  365  days.  Another  aged  cow, 
Highlawn  Hartog  De  Kol  produced  99S.34 
pounds  of  fat.  The  third  was  as  remark- 
able as  a  record  as  that  made  by  Banostine 
Belle  De  Kol,  as  it  was  made  by  a  Junior 
four-year-old  cow,  Daisy  Grace  De  Kol, 
who  produced  962.8  pounds  of  fat  from 
21,71C  pounds  of  milk.  These  "records,  with 
those  previously  made  make  ten  Holstein 
cows  that  have  produced  1000  pounds  of 
butter,  80%  fat  or  better,  during  a  year, 
and  the  average  of  these  was  921.87 
pounds  of  fat,  or  about  1152  pounds  of 
80%  butter. 

A  noteworthy  thing  about  these  yearly 
records  is  that  all  three  of  the  cows  test 
very  much  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
breed,  indicating  that  a  tendency  toward 
less  milk  and  a  higher  test  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  average  test  of 
the  Holstein-Fresian  cows  in  about  3.5. 
Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,  making  the 
world's  record  averaged  3.86%  of  fat, 
Highlawn  Hartog  De  Kol  3.90,  and 
Daisy  Grace  De  Kol  4.43,  comparing 
quite  favorably  with  average  tests  of 
cows  of  any  breed. 

The  above  is  for  the  best  three  yearly 
records.  There  were  in  the  week  records 
registered  that  broke  all  previous  rec 
ords  in  three  of  the  different  classes,  be- 
sides records  that  came  second  best  in 
several  other  classes. 


AGAINST  UNION  STOCK  YARDS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  following  com- 
munication has  been  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  California  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association: 

It  is  desired  to  draw  your  particular 
attention  to  the  important  resolution 
passed  by  the  directors  of  our  association 
at  their  recent  meeting,  held  Wednesday. 
June  19.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  members  of  this  association 
that  a  renewed  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  stock  yards  in  this  city,  and  at 
other  points  in  the  State  of  California; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  establishment  of  such 
yards  has  always  proved  disastrous  to  the 
stockraisers,  because  of  its  centralizing 
all  available  stock  at  said  yards,  and 
thereby  fixing  prices  below  market 
values; 

"Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  the 
members  of  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  pledge  themselves 
to  discourage  and  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power  prevent  the  establishment  of  such 
yards,  and  further-  pledge  themselves  to 
retain  the  present  methods  of  selling 
their  stock  on  their  ranches." 

By  passing  this  resolution  our  Asso- 
ciation has  again  shown  itself  the  true 
friend  of  the  stock-grower,  and  thereby 
added  materially  to  its  former  services 
to  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  State. 

I  am  directed  to  call  upon  you  to  make 
earnest  efforts  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  such  union  stock  yards,  and  as 
a  means  to  that  end,  ask  you  to  constitute 
yourself  a  committee  of  one  to  enlist  in 
this  important  effort  all  your  neighbors 
and  friends,  persuading  them,  if  possible, 
to  join  this  association,  and,  if  not,  take 
the  same  side  with  us  in  opposing  the 
scheme  of  the  monopoly. 

F.  J.  Sinclair, 

San  Francisco,  June  25.  Secretary. 

I  What  do  our  readers  think  about  this? 
— Editor.] 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


'Hillcrest  Lad"— First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  I  1 19. 


THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale.  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  Imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  tliem  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  (lists  and  champions. 

Prtaea  Won  by  Fleck,  ISHI — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 


Omaha,  first  and  second  Ran 

Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Santa  Cruz 

"The  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

Is  planning  a 

Wonderful 

Water  Pageant 

For  the  following  dates: 

July  20th  to  July  28th,  Inclusive 

Yacht  Regattas — Motor  Boat  Race — Review  of  American  Battleships — 
Parade  of  Decorated  Water  Floats — SwimniHig  and  Rowing  Con- 
'  tests — Surf -bathing — Dancing — Golf — Tennis — Fireworks. 

DONT  MISS  THE  FUN! 

Regular  Rates  at  new  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey. 
Special  low  ticket  fares. 
ASK  OUR  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 

Third  and  Townsend  Street  Station, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Station, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
OAKLAND. 


The  Jackson  Special 

1  In'  elect  ric-drlvrii  Irrigation  pump 
will  riti.se  more  water  with  n  ptfvea 
amount  of  uovret*  than  uny  other 
type  ulp  pomp, 

The  LSyron  Jackson  electric-driven 
centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most 
efficient  pumps  of  the  kind  made. 
They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one  horse-power  up. 
Special  pumps  for  special  conditions. 
Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON   IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
i.om  Auselen,  21"  No.  I.ob  Auk  Hex  St.  Worica,  Weal  Berkeley,  Cal. 


i'ntenteil   l!*l-  Automatic  Witter  Dalnnee 
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Keeping  Cream  Sweet. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
One  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  the 
dairy  business  in  summer  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  cream  from  getting  too 
sour  before  it  reaches  the  creamery,  and 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition  is  to  adjust  the  separator  so 
that  a  thick,  rather  than  a  thin  cream  is 
turned  out. 

The  fat  in  the  cream  is  the  most  valua- 
ble part,  but  it  is  not  what  sours,  but  the 
milk  that  is  mixed  with  it.  Since  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  self-evident  that  cream 
whch  contains  a  large  amount  of  milk 
will  develop  very  much  more  acid  in  a 
given  amount  of  time  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  soaring  than  thick  cream  con- 
taining just  as  much  fat  but  very  much 
less  milk.  Then  when  the  latter  is 
brought  fo  the  creamery,  it  can  be  mixed 
with  as  much  sweet  milk  as  is  required 
to  bring  it  to  the  proper  thickness  for 
churning,  and  instead  of  being  too  sour 
to  make  good  butter,  or  to  pasteurize,  it 
will  be  just  about  right.  This  is  aside 
entirely  from  the  benefit  derived  from 
having  less  weight  to  haul  in  thick  cream 
than  thin,  and  fewer  cans  to  keep  cool. 

Another  important  feature  in  keeping 
the  cans  of  cream  cool  in  the  wagon  col- 
lecting cream  is  to  have  a  wet  cloth 
around  them,  either  of  burlap  or  some 
other  material.  The  fat  that  in  thick 
cream  might  be  contained  in  two  tanks 
would  require  three  tanks  as  thin  cream, 
and  the  weight  of  that  extra  can  might 
better  be  used  for  a  wet  jacket  for  the 
two  cans,  together  with  a  bucket  of  water 
to  moisten  up  the  jackets  when  they  get 
dry. 

It  helps  some  to  cover  the  cans  with  a 
canvas  cover,  provided  the  wagon  has  no 
frame  cover  to  provide  shade,  but  it  is 
very  much  better,  unless  there  is  a  regu- 
lar frame  cover,  to  put  up  a  couple  of 
posts  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon-  and  at- 
tach the  corners  of  the  canvas  cover  to 
these  and  to  the  seat  of  the  wagon,  so 
that  there  is  a  couple  of  inches  or  more 
air  space  between  cans  and  canvas. 
When  this  is  done  there  will  be  a  draft 
that  will  assist,  in  keeping  the  cans  cool, 
especially  when  they  have  moist  jackets 
on,  while  a  cover  resting  on  the  tops  of 
the  tanks  and  hanging  down  the  sides 
will  cut  off  the  draft,  prevent  evaporation 
and  keep  in  the  heat. 

Such  a  cover  is  of  great  value  both 
when  the  cans  have  moistened  cloth 
jackets  and  when  they  have  not.  In  the 
former  case  they  keep  the  jackets  moist 
longer  than  they  would  be  if  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  were  permitted  to  shine 
upon  them,  and  also  keep  them  coolei,  as 
putting  them  in  the  shade  helps  some 
and  the  formation  of  a  draft  is  aided  by 
the  covering,  and  a  draft  promotes  evap- 
oration and  so  develops  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. 

Most  of  this  work  is  for  the  creamery, 
not  the  dairyman,  but  it  is  of  as  much 
benefit  to  the  dairyman  to  see  that  a  good 
grade  of  cream  is  used  by  the  creamery 
as  it  is  to  the  creameryman  himself.  The 
creamery  has  charge  of  the  tests  and  the 
profits  that  he  makes  are  sure  to  in- 
fluence the  cream  checks.  Poor  cream 
cannot  make  good  butter,  and  fair  to  poor 
butter  will  bring  lower  returns  to  the 
creamery  than  good  butter  will.  There- 
fore he  will  have  less  to  pay  his  patrons, 
and  will  pay  them  less.  In  other  words, 
the  dairyman,  by  seeing  that  his  buyer 
looks  after  the  cream,  is  likely  to  be 
looking  after  his  own  interests  as  much 
as  those  of  anybody  else. — D.  J.  W. 


GOOD  CREAM  IN  HOT  WEATHER 


With  the  coming  of  hot  weather  in  the 
interior  of  California  the  securing  of 


sweet  cream  becomes  a  difficult  problem. 
To  give  some  suggestions  on  this  subject 
and  bring  to  the  attention  of  creamery 
and  dairymen  the  requirements  of  the 
State  dairy  law,  F.  W.  Andreasen,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  has  pre- 
pared the  following,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  creameries  by  the  in- 
spectors of  the  bureau. 

You  are  requested  not  to  receive  cream 
unless  it  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  can 
reach  your  factory  before  it  reaches  an 
advanced  stage  of  fermentation.  *  *  * 
Since  cream  containing  seven-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  acidity  will  make  butter 
that  is  almost  rancid  at  once,  such  cream 
will  be  considered  as  being  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  fermentation.  Any  pro- 
ducer offering  such  cream  for  sale  or  any 
factory  of  dairy  products  or  receiving  sta- 
tion for  such  factory  receiving  such  cream 
is  violating  section  1  of  chapter  489  of 
statutes  of  1911. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
to  enforce  this  law,  and  notice  is  hereby 
given  to  all  producers  and  factories  that 
the  inspectors  will  be  provided  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
tests  in  the  field.  Any  person  offering 
such  cream  for  sale  or  receiving  such 
cream  at  a  factory  will  be  prosecuted. 

To  enable  producers  to  deliver  their 
cream  in  good  condition  it  is  suggested: 

1.  Use  due  precaution  to  prevent  hair, 
flies,  dust,  or  dirt  from  entering  the  milk 
while  milling  and  up  to  the  time  of  sep- 
arating. 

2.  Separate  the  milk  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

3.  See  that  the  separator  and  all  uten- 
sils are  thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized 
after  each  using  and  do  not  allow  dairy 
utensils  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
for  handling  milk  and  cream. 

4.  Have  your  separator  house  clean, 
light  and  well  ventilated.  Have  the  inside 
walls  smooth  so  that  they  are  easily  kept 
clean  and  covered  with  a  light  colored 
paint  or  whitewash.  Have  surroundings, 
and  especially  windward  side,  free  from 
dust  and  bad  odors. 

5.  Do  not  leave  too  much  milk  in  your 
cream,  but  adjust  your  separator  so  that 
it  will  contain  at  least  35%  of  fat,  if  it  is 
to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

6.  Cool  your  cream  as  it  comes  from  the 
separator  and  keep  cool  by  placing  and 
keeping  wet  burlap  or  other  wet  covering 
around  the  can  while  stored  and  during 
transportation  and  delivery  every  day. 

SUGGESTION  TO  CREAMERIES  COLLECTING 
CREAM. 

1.  Collect  the, cream  every  day. 

2.  Do  not  accept  cream  that  is  not  clean 
in  flavor  nor  any  that  is  over  acid. 

3.  Use  a  covered  wagon  for  gathering 
the  cream  and  keep  a  wet  burlap  or  other 
wet  covering  on  the  cans.  If  the  wagon 
is  not  covered,  stretch  a  canvas  a  few 
inches  above  the  wet  covering  so  as  to 
allow  the  circulation  of  the  air  between 
the  wet  and  the  dry  coverings. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA, 


.  "Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

K  tjH  N  I RR I G  AX  ED  LAND  CO. 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  31S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AMD    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  SI.  (Nr.  4th).  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


3  O  O 

Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

S  W I NELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADCD  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCK  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland.  O-e. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  FrnH 


Trees 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAtlFFER 
Office ■   «24   California   St.,   San  Francisco 
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POULTRY. 


TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win.  A.  French,  54  5 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petal  uma.  Cal..  Box  P.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  tilled.    Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 

Ave.,  San  Francisco.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St..  Agnew.  Cal.   

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  

TWIN  OA  Ks>  '•'ARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
pi  ietor,    L)v«rmore,    Cal. — Buff,  Whitf 

Orpington. 

Ql-AI.ITY  I'OFLTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  6211  Brannan  St,  S.  F. 


s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS— BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 

A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 


Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 

Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 


Capacity  30,000. 


Visitors  "Welcome 


Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


More  About  Turkeys. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 
Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


(  itoM'.V*   PURE  I1M1  MEAL 

In  Europe  and  in  many  of  the  Atlantic- 
States  of  this  country  it  has  long  heen 
known  that  tish  meat  contains  the  most 
essential  elements  necessary  for  the  best 
results  in  egg  production  and  the  rapid 
development  Of  table  fowls;  being  more 
easily  digested  and  containing  a  higher 
percentage  of  protein  than  most  other 
meat  products  available  for  poultry  food. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  poultryman, 
however,  and  to  overcome  any  prejudice 
that  the  eggs  or  the  meat  of  the  birds 
might  become  fish  flavored,  it  is  processed 
and  sold  in  meal  form:  but  the  greatest 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  stock  and  subsequent  handling.  The 
headlines  on  top  and  pur  name  on  the  bot- 
tom of  this  notice  guarantees  the  quality 
of  our  output.    Ask  your"  dealer  or  write 

US'         fiEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc., 

029  Brannan  St.,  San  Franeisco. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

This  year  the  air  seems  to  be  full  of 
turkeys,  but  I  am  awfully  afraid  that  a 
great  many  of  them  will  miss  that  honor 
for  which  they  are  intended  in  this 
earthly  career,  gracing  a  Thanksgiving 
table.  For  they  seem  to  be  prone  to 
trouble,  and  as  full  of  sorrow  as  a  boy 
that  is  forced  to  spend  a  sane  Fourth. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  M.,  of  Hanford,  writes  me 
that  her  little  turkeys  are  sick.  They 
have  swellings  under  the  eyes  and  these 
are  filled  with  pus.  It  is  easy  to  diagnose 
the  case  as  roup.  Now,  roup  is  not  com- 
mon with  turkeys,  thought  they  are  about 
as  susceptible  to  disease  as  any  kind  of 
poultry,  still  they  do  not  often  get  roup. 
This  must  be  a  case  of  overcrowding  or 
poor  ventilation  in  the  sleeping  quarters. 
It  is  just  likely  that  there  has  been  a 
crack  in  the  walls  and  the  little  turks 
"have  had  their  eyes  glued  to  it,  watching 
for  the  first  streak  of  daylight,  and  in 
that  way  caught  cold.  As  the  little  birds 
have  a  good  appetite  they  will  very  likely 
pull  through  with  the  right  treatment. 

I  wrote  Mrs.  M.  a  letter  and  advised 
what  to  do,  so  hope  her  troubles  will 
grow  lighter  as  the  warm  weather  ad- 
vances. For  small  chicks  or  turks  that 
have  not  been  properly  housed,  the 
weather  has  been  trying  this  spring. 
That  is  our  greatest  drawback,  we  do  not 
house  our  flocks,  but  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  can  raise  them  in  any  old  way. 
Why,  I  have  seen— in  fact,  I  have  done 
the  same  thing  myself— brooded  chicks 
out  in  the  open  in  March.  One  year  a 
heavy  rainstorm  came  on  and  several 
enterprising  chicken  raisers  lost  all  their 
chicks.  The  water  put  the  lamps  out, 
which  were  put  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  of  course  the  rain  was  beating  in 
on  the  poor  little  defenceless  chicks 
through  the  brooder,  and  what  could  they 
do  but  succumb.  Many  a  night  I  have 
gone  out  and  brought  mine  in  the  house 
in  boxes,  but  it  is  all  foolishness;  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  prepare  first  for  the 
flock  and  then  strive  to  raise  what  we 
hatch. 

Fancy  buildings  are  not  necessary,  but 
we  do  need  shelter,  and  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  look  to  that  first.  There  are  years 
when  we  can  raise  every  chick  that  is  at 
all  livable  out  doors,  then  we  may  have  a 
season  like  the  present  when  the  weather 
is  so  uncertain  that  the  chicks  are  safer 
and  our  minds  easier  if  they  are  in  a 
house  with  a  good  roof  over  it.  Turkeys 
should  always  be  provided  with  a  tight 
coop,  as  airy  as  possible  but  without  di- 
rect'drafts;  the  tight  coop  is  to  keep 
enemies  away  from  them  and  also  to 
keep  them  in  when  there  is  any  damp- 
ness. Besides,  in  such  a  coop  you  can 
feed  them  better  than  on  open  ground. 

Whenever  any  disease  gets  among  them 
the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. Kill  the  germs  or  they  will  be 
there  the  next  year  to  work  mischief. 
Sulphuric  acid  makes  an  excellent  spray 
for  the  runs  where  any  disease  has  been, 
and.  if  possible  to  do,  move  the  young 
stock  to  new  ground.  Either  in  bowel 
trouble,  roup  or  any  ailment  of  turkeys 
or  poultry  there  is  nothing  helps  so  much 
as  moving  them  on  to  new  ground.  An- 
other help  is  to  let  the  sunshine  into  all 
brooders,  boxes  or  houses  where  young 
poultry  sleep  and  stay.  Sunshine  is  a 
cheap  disinfectant,  and  as  good  as  it  is 
cheap.  Turn  all  brood-boxes  up  to  the 
sun  and  expose  the  ground  where  they 
stand  to  as  much  sun  as  possible,  not  one 
day  in  a  week,  but  every  day.  Mites  and 
other  parasites  are  kept  down  by  sun- 
shine and  cleanliness. 

Shelter. — Turkeys  are  subject  to  all 
other  poultry  diseases,  lice  and  parasites 


that  prey  on  the  feathered  tribe;  but  by 
keeping  the  premises  clean,  and  the  food 
as  natural  as  possible  a  great  many  of 
these  ills  can  be  avoided.  On  the  prairie 
we  never  knew  what  sickness  was  among 
turkeys;  all  varieties  of  chickens  would 
freeze  in  winter,  unless  kept  in  under- 
ground cellars,  but  the  old  turkeys  would 
perch  on  a  pole  in  a  cattle  barn  and  never 
suffer  from  cold  when  the  thermometer 
registered  45  below  zero.  Surely,  they 
are  not  such  delicate  organisms  when 
they  can  stand  such  a  test  as  that. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  in- 
breeding and  codling  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  turkey  troubles  in  this  State.  We 
have  ideal  weather  for  young  turks  any 
time  after  March,  and  before  that  time, 
too,  if  we  fix  so  that  they  can  be  kept  in 
off  the  damp  and  wet  ground  in  the  early 
morning.  In  winter  all  we  need  is  a  shed, 
but  we  must  keep  as  close  to  nature  as 
we  can  with  the  feed. 

Feeding. — Now  let  us  see  what  was  the 
diet  for  turkeys  on  the  prairies.  For  the 
first  few  days  I  always  kept  mine  close, 
the  hen  and  chicks  confined  so  that  I 
could  regulate  the  going  out  and  coming 
in.  The  young  were  always  set  under 
good,  reliable  turkey  hens,  and  probably 
a  few  barred  rock  hens  to  help  out  in 
numbers.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
house  we  usually  left  a  part  of  a  hay- 
stack, and  a  few  boards  stuck  under  the 
hay  made  a  shelter  for  the  turkey  broods 
in  case  of  a  storm.  After  the  first  few 
days  all  were  fed  a  good  breakfast  of 
curd  and  bran,  or  cracked  wheat,  or  any- 
thing we  had  on  hand  except  cornmeal, 
which  is  all  right  for  old  turks,  but  too 
heating  for  young  ones.  Then  they  were 
turned  out,  and  all  day  long  they  would 
roam  in  search  of  grasshoppers,  bugs, 
grass  seeds  and  wild  onions;  a  feed  of 
cracked  wheat  and  curd  milk  awaited 
them  for  supper,  but  many  times  the  little 
crops  were  so  full  they  could  not  eat  it. 

After  the  wheat  had  been  cut  the  truks 
were  all  turned  out  to  glean  what  the 
binders  had  lost  in  cutting,  the  old 
goblers.  hens  and  young  turks  would 
spread  out  and  pick  up  every  kernel  of 
grain  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
wasted,  or  eaten  by  wild  ducks  and 
geese. 

And  we  had  turkey  to  eat  whenever  we 
felt  like  it,  and  they  were  always  healthy. 
There  is  a  man  writing  in  some  of  the 
poultry  papers  now,  claiming  that  tur- 
keys can  be  raised  in  small  brooders,  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  chickens. 
Perhaps  he  may  do  it;  as  a  stunt,  we  can 
demonstrate  almost  anything  that  we 
make  up  our  minds  to,  but  the  all-absorb- 
ing question  is,  can  the  other  fellow  do  it? 
As  an  individual  test  it  is  all  right,  but 
to  expect  that  anybody  can  do  this  along 
commercial  lines,  which  means  at  a  profit, 
is  going  too  far. 

It  may,  in  course  of  time,  prove  that 
the  turkey  can  be  domesticated  just  like 
chickens;  and,  again,  we  may  kill  out 
the  species  in  trying  to  domesticate  them. 
There  are  just  a  few  animals  and  birds 
that  so  far  man  has  not  succeeded  in 
bending  to  the  yoke  exactly  as  he  would 


like  and  turkeys  are  of  that  class. 

Turkeys,  or,  for  that  matter,  chickens, 
too,  that  are  fed  on  a  milk  diet  are  subject 
to  worms;  with  turks  it  is  mostly  tape 
worms.  If  the  droppings  are  watched  it 
is  easy  to  tell  when  they  are  pestered 
with  these  things,  which  often  kill  off 
large  flocks.  Small  portions  of  the  worms 
pass  off  in  the  droppings,  and  by  making 
a  careful  examination  you  will  find  them. 
The  symptoms  are  drowsiness,  and  seem- 
ing lazyness,  as  if  they  did  not  care  to 
move,  no  life  or  ambition  to  get  around. 
Oil  of  turpentine  mixed  in  the  mash  is 
an  old  remedy,  but  if  a  little  wood  ashes 
is  mixed  in  the  mash  once  or  twice  a 
week  no  need  to  go  any  farther.  Wood 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock*.  While  Hynn- 
lottea,  I. lain  Brahman,  White  Minorca*, 
While  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa     Special  bargains  for  farin- 
•rs.     For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I ..   \.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
13110  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hanilltoa  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
lottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
-Drneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

nCalitorniaWay 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX    £2     PETALUMA,  CAL. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  I-os 
Angeles. 

Excellent    service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc  S  , 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  F  anclsco 

680  Market  8t. 
Lo*  Angeles 

KOI  So  Spring 
Street. 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Core,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANGELE • 


July  6,  1912 
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ashes  is  a  preventive  and  a  cure  in 
one,  but  they  must  be  given  regularly, 
not  once  and  then  forgotten.  Still,  if  I 
had  a  flock  that  was  badly  infested,  I 
would  give  something  that  would  work 
quick,  and  oil  of  turpentine  or  santonine 
fills  the  bill. 

Dr.  Hill  advises  one  grain  santonine 
with  seven  grains  areka  nut,  and  to  keep 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on.  re- 
ceipt of  pilces  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
420  Market  St.,  S«»  Fraaclac*. 


all  feed  from  the  birds  for  three  hours 
before  giving  the  remedy.  But  oil  of 
turpentine  or  santonine  may  be  mixed  in 
a  small  amount  of  mash  and  fed  at  break- 
fast time,  then  at  night  mix  a  little  more 
mash  and  put  in  one  or  two  ounces  of 
castor  oil  to  clear  the  system  of  the  para- 
sites. 


ALFALFA. 


[By  Chester  H.  Roweix,  Editor  of  the 

Fresno  Republican.] 
About  the  most  gratifying  sight  to  a 
Californian  eye  these  days  is  the  alfalfa 
crop.  There  is  no  green  so  righly  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  an  alfalfa  field;  there  is  no 
harvest  so  absolutely  satisfying  as  the 
long  rows  of  new-cut  alfalfa  hay.  That 
crop  means  beef  and  pork,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  the  absolute  staples  of  life.  It 
means  a  soil  not  exhausted  but  enriched 
by  the  growing  of  the  crop;  it  means  so 
much  addition  to  the  world's  nutriment, 
caught  freely  out  of  the  inexhaustible  air. 
It  means  the  one  crop  which  cannot  be 
overproduced,  the  staple  of  more  varied 
uses  than  any  other  known  product.  If 
the  water  lasts,  good  alfalfa  land  now  will 
be  good  alfalfa  land  still  a  million  years 
from  now,  without  ever  drawing  on  any- 
thing but  the  air  for  fertilizer.  If  in  time 
beef  becomes  too  scarce  and  dear  for  the 
common  food  of  the  people,  there  will  still 
be  cheese;  a  food  quite  as  nutritious  and, 
when  proporly  prepared,  quite  as  palat- 
able and  digestible.  And  the  alfalfa  fields 
can  furnish  us  plenty  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter, and  some  beef,  forever.  Alfalfa  util- 
izes the  soil  twelve  months  in  the  year, 
and  produces  as  many  crops  as  water  and 
sunshine  will  allow.  It  is  both  beautiful 
and  practical,  profitable  and  inspiring. 
And  all  we  can  get  out  of  it  will  be  only 
just  enough. 


MILDEW  ON  THE  VINE. 


Oidlum,  or  powdery  mildew  of  the"  vine, 
can  be  controlled  in  the  warm  valleys 
of  California  by  thoroughly  dusting  every 
portion  of  the  plant  with  dry  sulphur. 
Two  sulphurings  are  usually  necessary. 
The  first  should  be  made  when  the  shoots 
are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long. 

The  second  and  most  important  sul- 
phuring— the  one  that  should  never  be 
neglected — is  done  just  before  or  during 
the  blooming  season  of  the  grape.  A 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  sulphur  ap- 
plied to  every  part  of  the  vine  is  de- 
sirable. For  this  purpose  a  specially  con- 
structed machine  should  be  used.  Throw- 
ing sulphur  on  the  vines  by  hand,  the 
use  of  perforated  cans,  and  shaking  the 
sulphur  out  of  bags  is  wasteful  and  does 
not  thoroughly  cover  every  part  of  the 
vine. 

Prof.  Bioletti  says:  "Rain  or  very 
heavy  and  continued  winds  following  im- 
mediately after  the  sulphuring  will  re- 
move most  of  the  sulphur  before  it  has 
produced  the  desired  effect  on  the  fungus, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  repeated. 
Each  sulphuring  should  be  followed  by 
from  one  to  four  days  of  warm  weather 
before  the  sulphur  is  removed  by  wind 
or  rain.  One  or  two  days  at  or  about 
90  to  95  degrees  F.  maximum  shade  tem- 
perature, or  four  or  five  days  between  85 
and  90  degrees,  will  usually  give  satis- 
factory results.  If  rain  comes  before  the 
sulphur  has  been  subjected  to  such  tem- 
perature, the  vines  must  be  resulphured." 
Avoid  sulphuring  in  excessively  hot 
weather  for  fear  of  burning  the  grapes. 

Ask  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley,  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  186 
by  Prof.  Bioletti.  This  is  a  valuable 
treatise  on  mildew  of  the  vine  and  its 
control. 

H.  P.  Stabler, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Sutte 
County,  Yuba  City. 


EUREKA  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

Poultrymen  say  that  of  all  the  preparations  they  have 
tried,  they  never  found  anything  that  destroyed  the  mites 
of  lice  until  they  tried  Eureka  Insect  Exterminator.  Tt 
positively  destroys  all  insects  and  is  harmless  to  the 
fowls.  If  your  druggist  or  grocer  can't  supply  you,  send 
10c  for  a  sample  can. 

JOSEPH  FUSCH,  Mfr.,  82  Shipley  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IT  IS  NOT 
SO  MUCH 

HOW  MUCH 
YOU  PAY 


ITS  WHAT 
YOU  GET 
FOR  WHAT 
YOU  PAY 


E  IV  G  I  IV  E  S 

We  know  that  our  prices  are  less  than  some  others.  And  know  we  give 
better  value  than  others. 

We  specialize  on  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  That  tells  the  whole 
story.    Write  for  booklet  "How  to  Choose  a  Gasoline  Engine." 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MONITOR 


Hopper  Cooled 

Vertical  Type 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  equipped  with  the 
PFANSTIEHL  MAGNETO  (no  batteries  to  run 
down)  run  steady  as  a  clock.  Powerful,  reliable, 
so  simple  anyone  can  operate  it.  Economical 
in  gasoline  and  oil.  Heavy  cast  iron  gasoline 
tank,  no  leaks,  no  spilled  oil,  compact,  durable. 
Equipt  with  batteries  at  a  few  dollars  less  in 
cost,  but  the  MAGNETO  does  away  with  bat- 
tery troubles. 

Sizes  Two,  Four  and  Six  H.P. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  prices  and  de- 
scription or  address  Sales  Dept. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co. 

Filth  &  Poplar  Sts. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Branch  of  Evansvillc.  Wis. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  Sts..  San  Franclseo. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  fro  n  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  fi  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

K.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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GAS  ON  THE  FARM 


A  Cooking  and  Lighting 
Service  Unexcelled 

THE  CLIMAX 

The  CLIMAX  Gn  Machlae  pro- 
\  itU'N  you  wltb  mi  nde«iunte  vnp« 
i>l\  of  khm  for  cooking,  li-lniiit 
iiikI  heatlnsi  ">»«"  your  In- 
cubator j  in  fad  for  nil  imii  s 

where  ffM  run  be  used. 

Simple,  Safe  nnd  Economical. 


CHEAPER    THAN    CITY  GAS. 


Write  for  catalog  A. 


N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS, 


400  Seventh  Street, 
San  Francisco 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

ItiiKH  Mnile  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  oae  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2O0H  Everett   St..  Alnmedn.  Cal. 


4<SL.  Beaver  Board 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and 
wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil* 
ings  of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 


ASK  US 

How  to  make  your  House 
sound  proof,  heat  and  cold 
proof  and 

MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

THE 

LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

Riallo  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


TheEFNER  FLY  TRAP 


Catches  flies  by  the  millions  without 
poison,  bother  or  disagreeableness  of 
any  kind. 

The  life  of  mankind's  worst  enemy 
and  disease  spreader  is  now  doomed. 

Simply  keep  an  EFNER  fly  trap 
baited  with  EFNER  fly  bait  and 
you  will  nurvel  at  the  results 

The  EFNER  is  an  outdoor  trap 
and  catches  the  flies  before  they 
enter  the  house.  The  bait  lures  those 
that  are  in  the  house  to  the  trap  out- 
side. 

Only  one  size — 24  inches  high,  15 
inches  in  diameter. 

Order  yours  to-day.  We  pay  ex- 
pressage  to  any  railroad  station  in 
California  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
price.  Remit  by  l  ost  Office  or  Ex- 
press m.ney  order. 

Price  $3.00 


Manufactured  by 

Fisher-GIassford  Hardware  Co. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Future  of  Agriculture. 

The  future  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
brains  and  energy  of  its  farming  popula- 
tion. This  means  that  the  farmer  of  the 
future  must  be  a  business  man  and  he 
must  conduct  his  farm  upon  a  business- 
like basis — therefore,  first  of  all,  that  he 
must  know  his  business.  He  must  know 
how  to  care  for  his  soil,  how  to  replen- 
ish it.  how  to  protect  it  from  erosion  or 
washes,  and  how  to  cultivate  it.  He  must 
be  intelligent  enough  to  know  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  reforestering.  He 
must  be  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
good  seed.  He  must  be  mechanical 
enough  to  utilize  every  possible  labor- 
saving  machine  and  implement  in  order 
to  take  the  place  of  the  hired  help  which 
appears  to  be  growing  scarcer  all  the 
time. 

He  must  be  broad-minded  enough  to 
know  that  good  roads  will  bring  him  ten- 
fold for  all  that  he  ever  invests  in  them 
in  the  saving  of  time  and  in  wear  and 
tear  on  his  stock  and  vehicles. 

He  must  be  enlightened  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  good  sense  and  good  economy 
to  have  a  comfortable  home.  Thousands 
of  farmers  are  paying  annual  doctors' 
bills  sufficient  to  establish  their  families 
in  comfort. 

A  woman  carrying  water  100  yards 
from  a  pump,  and  wood  200  feet  from 
the  kitchen,  travels  a  good  many  miles 
in  a  year.  A  girl  who  spends  eight  or 
ten  hours  per  week  pumping  water,  turn- 
ing a  churn  or  separator,  etc.,  can  occupy 
her  time  not  only  to  better  advantage  to 
herself,  but  to  greater  actual  profit. 

The  farmer  who  loses  one  or  two  of 
his  boys  just  at  the  time  he  needs  them 
most,  because  they  would  rather  wear 
good  clothes  in  the  town  or  city  and  earn 
wages,  than  to  saw  wood,  husk  corn,  and 
do  the  other  heavy,  rough  work  on  the 
farm,  nine  times  out  of  ten  has  only  him- 
self to  blame. 

It  is  nature  for  boys  and  girls  to  re- 
main in  their  original  surroundings,  and 
they  leave  them  only  because  of  superior 
attractions  elsewhere.  These  attractions 
generally  mean  a  pleasanter  and  more 
congenial  manner  of  earning  a  living. 

Agriculture  of  the  future  must  make 
the  farm  the  most  attractive  place  for 
the  boys  and  the  girls  as  well  as  for  the 
father  and  mother.  This  is  not  only  good 
sense,  but  good  business.  It  pays  in 
money. 

The  best  farmer  is  not  necessarily  the 
man  who  works  the  hardest  with  his 
hands.  He  is  the  man  who  has  brains, 
who  is  willing  to  learn  every  day,  who 
profits  by  the  experience  of  his  neighbors, 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  world  and 
esteems  education  for  its  full  worth. 

Such  will  be  the  farmers  of  the  future, 
and  they  will  make  farming  a  dignified. 
!>leasant  and  profitable  occupation.  Their 
sons  and  daughters  will  stay  on  the  farm 
because  no  other  place  can  offer  more  at- 
tractions. 

The  automobile,  the  telephone,  electric 
lights,  labor-saving  machinery,  comfort- 
able heating,  running  water,  and  all  the 
modern  living  conveniences  will  strip  the 
towns  and  cities  of  much  of  their  glam 
Our;  and  frequent  trips  into  the  outside 
world  will  only  make  the  farm  home 
more  pleasant  by  contrast. 

The  possibilities  of  profit,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  in  the  agriculture  of  the  fu- 
ture, are  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
those  engaged  in  it.— C.  S.  Funk,  in  recent 
Magazine  issue. 


Fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year  is  the 
silary  which  will  be  paid  to  Murdo  Mac- 
kenzie for  looking  after  the  live  stock  in- 


terest of  the  Brazil  Land,  Cattle  &  Pack- 
ing Co.,  which  owns  300,000  cattle,  half 
a  million  sheep,  and  a  similar  number  of 
hogs. 


Compare  Your  Children  With  These. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side appears  an  article  setting  forth  many 
interesting  facts  about  the  children  of 
the  workers  in  the  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  of  New  England.  Following  is  an 
extract: 

"Thirteen  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  recently  appeared 
before  a  committee  of  he  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington. 

"The  children  were  there  to  tell  the 
committee  of  Congress  what  they  knew 
about  working  conditions  in  the  woolen 
mills  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  to 
ask  it  to  report  favorably  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Representative  Berger  of 
Wisconsin  for  an  investigation  of  the 
woolen  industry. 

"  'Do  you  work  in  the  mills?'  was  usu- 
ally the  first  question. 

"All  had  worked  in  the  mills. 

"  'Are  you  a  striker?'  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

"  'Yes,'  answered  the  boys  proudly, 
sometimes  defiantly. 

"It  was  the  same  kind  of  a  laugh  the 
men  gave  afterward  when  it  came  out 
that  black  bread  with  a  little  molasses 
on  it  (butter  is  entirely  too  expensive)  is 
about  all  the  children  have  to  eat  in  Law 
rence.  'They  like  it,'  said  a  witness  who 
was  trying  to  defend  the  mill-owners. 

"Every  child  was  asked,  'How  often  do 
you  have  meat  at  your  house?" 

"As  for  clothing,  a  New  York  woman 
who  was  on  the  committee  which  took  a 
party  of  children  from  five  to  twelve  years 
old  from  Lawrence  to  New  York  during 
the  cold  days  of  early  February,  stated 
that  among  119  children  only  4  had  un- 
derclothing of  any  kind.  And  not  one 
wore  a  stitch  of  woolen  clothing,  though 
their  parents  all  worked  in  woolen  mills. 

"Three  or  four  years  ago  the  United 
States  Labor  Bureau  made  a  study  of  the 
earnings  and  the  cost  of  living  in  cotton- 
mill  families.  It  was  found  that  in  Fall 
River,  where  conditions  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  Lawrence,  for  what  the  Labor 
Bureau  calls  the  'typical,  normal  family' 
of  father,  mother  and  three  children  too 
young  to  work,  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life  cost  $484.41.  Yet  about  the  same 
time  the  Immigration  Commission  found 
that  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  male 
beads  of  families  engaged  in  the  woolen 
industry  were  $400." 


Summer. 

I  believe  in  the  purr  of  the  binder,  in 
the  sharp  chatter  of  the  mower,  in  trail- 
ing loads  of  hay  and  wide-bulging  barns. 
I  believe  in  the  scythe  along  the  fence 
rows.  I  believe  in  cherries,  trees  dotted 
rich  red,  where  the  robin  and  thrush  take 
toll  for  worms  destroyed.  I  believe  in 
the  cattle  browsing  in  full  content  in  the 
wooded  pasture  or  drinking  at  the  slow- 
flowing  river's  side.  I  believe  in  the  land- 
scape with  its  great  fields  of  waving  oats, 
its  half-cut  meadows,  its  shining  stretches 
of  wheat,  later  thickly  dotted  with  the 
harvest's  shocks,  while  the  great  hills 
are  tassel  gray,  deep  with  the  tall  grow- 
ing corn.  I  believe  God  could  have  made 
a  place  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the 
farmer  than  the  Middle  West  in  summer, 
but  I  also  believe  that  He  never  did. — 
Farmer  and  Stockman. 


A  Straining  Bag. 

A  flannel  straining  bag  is  a  necessity 
in  any  kitchen  where  jellies  are  prepared. 
Instead  of  investing  in  an  exepnsivc 
strainer,  an  excellent  substitute  may  be 
made  of  ordinary  flannel,  which  should 


first  of  all  be  hemmed  neatly  and  then 
soaked  and  wrung  out  in  boiling  water. 
When  it  is  used,  it  should  be  laiti  inside 
a  large  bowl  and  the  fruit  or  liquid  jeily 
poured  into  it.  The  four  ends  of  the  flan- 
nel should  then  be  tied  together  and  a 
stick  passed  through  the  knots.  The  bag 
can  then  be  suspended  over  a  bowl  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  chains  and  left  to 


drain  slowly  until  all  the  liquid  has  passed 
through. 


Raspberry  Ice  Cream. 

Mash  the  raspberries  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  press  them  through  a  sieve. 
Take  one  pint  of  this  juice  and  dissolve 
six  ounces  of  sugar   into   it,  together 
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SCHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

TO  SUIT  THE  LARGE  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  SMALL  HAY  GROWER. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ANY  OTHER  BEFORE 
YOU  THOROUGHLY  INVESTIGATE 
THE  MERITS  OF  THIS  DERRICK. 
IT  IS  A  LABOR  SAVER  AND  A 
MONEY  MAKER. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davis,  California 


with  one-half  ounce  gelatine,  previously 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  fake 
one  pint  of  cream  and  whip  it  well,  turn 
it  into  the  freezing  machine  and  freeze. 


Commonplace  Compositions 


Where  He  Made  It. 


"Hullo,  Binks!"  said  Wobbles.    "I  hear 
you've  been  in  the  chicken  business." 
"Yep,"  said  Binks. 

"Made  anything  out  of  it?"  asked  Wob- 
bles. 

"Yep,"  said  Binks.  "Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

"Ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  chicken 
business!'"  demanded  Wobbles. 
"Nope.    Out  of  it."  said  Binks. 


"Ugh!"  spluttered  Mr.  Jones.  "That 
nut  had  a  worm  in  it." 

"Here,"  urged  a  friend,  offering  him  a 
glass  of  water,  "drink  this  and  wash  it 
down." 

"Wash  it  down!"  growled  Jones.  "Why 
should  I?    Let  him  walk!" 


"Why,"  asked  the  irate  cook,  "are  peo- 
ple always  coming  into  the  kitchen  when 
I'm  making  bread?" 

"Because,"  answered  the  facetious  but- 
ler, "they  think  it  right  to  come  to  you 
in  your  hour  of  kneading." — Baltimore 
American. 


"A  firm  of  aeronauts  would  have  to 
be  harmonious,  wouldn't  they?" 
"Why  so?" 

"Because  it  would  be  risky  for  them  to 
have  a  falling  out." — Baltimore  American. 


The  Young  Folks. 


Our  Flag. 


There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 
But  there  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 
I  know  where  the  prettiest  colors  are, 

I'm  sure,  if  I  only  knew 
How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a  flag 

Of  glorious  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

I  would  cut  a  piece  from  the  evening  sky 

Where  the  stars  are  shining  through, 
And  use  it  just  as  it  was  on  high 

For  my  stars  and  field  of  Blue. 
Then  I  want  a  piece  of  a  fleecy  cloud 

And  some  red  from  a  rainbow  bright, 
And  I'd  put  them  together,  side  by  side, 

For  my  stripes  of  Red  and  White. 

Then  "Hurrah  for  the  Flag!"  our  coun- 
try's flag, 
Its  stripes  and  white  stars,  too; 
There  is  no  flag  in  any  land 

Like  our  own  "Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

— Anon. 


Belle's  face  was  thoughtful  and  not  al- 
together happy  looking  when  she  came 
home  from  school. 

"I  think  Miss  Hill  is  the  most  peculiar 
person  I  ever  knew,"  she  announced  de- 
cidedly. 

Mother  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Why, 
Belle,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  thought  you 
liked  Miss  Hill  better  than  any  teacher 
you  ever  had!" 

"Oh,  I  like  her  well  enough,"  Belle  an- 
swered; "but  what  would  you  do  if  your 
teacher  wanted  you  to  write  a  'common- 
place composition'?" 

"A  what?"  questioned  mother. 
"Well,  all  she  said  was  that  people, 
ordinary  people,  could  tell  stories  about 
things  that  had  happened  to  them  that 
were  just  as  interesting  as  the  things 
one  reads  in  books.  We  each  have  to 
interview  some  ordinary  person  and  then 
write  our  composition  about  what  that 
person  told  us.    What  shall  I  do?" 

"Go  right  down  in  the  kitchen  and  in- 
terview Olga,"  her  mother  answered, 
promptly,  "although  I  can  promise  you 
that  you  will  find  she  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary person.  You  might  help  ner  pare 
the  potatoes  while  you  talk  to  her." 

"Tell  you  a  story  that  happened  to  me 
once?"  Olga  repeated,  when  Belle  came 
into  the  kitchen  with  her  request.  "Oh, 
surely,"  she  laughed  heartily  and  went 
on  in  pretty  broken  English,  "I  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  when  I  sit  down  this 
afternoon.  I  think  of  first  time  I  had  a 
pair  of  shoes  made  of  leather.  It  was 
Christmas,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old." 

"But  what  were  your  shoes  made  of 
before  that?"  Belle  interrupted. 

"Wood,  of  course,"  laughed  Olga.  "Did 
you  never  see  pictures  of  little  girls  in 
Sweden  with  their  wooden  shoes?  When 
I  was  a  little  girl,  about  so  big  as  you, 
I  wanted  leather  shoes,  oh,  so  bad!  I 
go  to  school  with  a  little  girl  that  had 
a  rich  father,  and  she  wore  shoes  made 
of  shining  black  leather.  I  cry  and  cry, 
and  make  my  dear  mother  very  sad  that 
I  am  so  naughty  and  do  not  want  to  wear 
my  wooden  shoes.  She  said  she  wore 
such  kind  and  so  did  her  mother,  but  I 
am  all  the  time  cross  about  it. 

"I  go  to  my  father  and  tell  him  what 
I  want.  He  laugh  and  say  if  I  am  good 
girl  till  I  am  twelve  years  I  shall  have 
a  pair  for  Christmas,  that  same  year, 
made  from  shining  black  leather.  I  was 
just  eleven,  and  I  thought  it  was  too 
long  to  wait.  So  one  day  I  think  of 
something  bad  to  do.  I  knew  it  was 
naughty,  but  I  did  not  care,  for  I  think 
I  get  my  leather  shoes  quicker.  What 
do  you  think?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  do  go  on,  Olga!" 
Belle  urged  excitedly. 

Olga  laughed.  "It  is  funny  now  when 
I  tell  it,"  she  said,  "but  I  do  not  see  how 


I  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  said  to 
myself  that,  if  my  wooden  shoes  were 
broken,  father  would  have  to  buy  me 
shoes  of  leather,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  break  them.  I  took  one  and  threw 
it  hard  against  a  rock,  but  it  would  not 
break.  Then  I  took  a  big  stone  and 
pounded  the  toe  of  it,  but  it  was  not 
even  the  least  bit  cracked.  Then — oh, 
but  I  was  bad! — 1  took  it  to  the  woodpile 
and  with  the  big  axe  I  chopped  off  the 
toe  of  niy  wooden  shoe." 

"O  Olga,  did  you  really?"  gasped  Belle. 

Olga  nodded  her  head.  "But  this  is  a 
story  with  what  you  call  a  moral  to  it," 
she  went  on  merrily. 

"I  picked  up  my  poor  shoe,  cut  in  half, 
and  I  ran  into  the  house,  crying,  'O  father, 
my  wooden  shoe  is  broken!  May  I  have 
one  now  made  of  leather?'  My  father 
picked  up  the  two  pieces  of  the  shoe  and 
very  seriously  he  said,  'I  will  see  what 
I  can  do  for  this  poor  shoe  that  has  been 
cut  in  half  by  the  girl  who  wears  it.' 

"My,  my,  but  I  was  ashamed  of  my- 
self! I  ran  to  my  room  and  cried,  and 
I  cried  harder  when  my  father  goes  to 
the  blacksmith  and  has  him  to  mend  the 
shoe  by  fastening  it  together  with  little 
strips  of  tin  that  I  might  wear  it  to 
school  again' ' 

"And  did  you  have  to  wear  it  to  school 
that  way?"  asked  Belle. 

"Indeed,  yes,"  Olga  answered,  "and  good 
it  was  for  me.  But  when  the  next  Christ- 
mas come,  I  find  my  fine  leather  shoes 
under  the  Christmas  tree  and  my  kind 
father  smile  at  my  pleasure.  Excuse  me 
now,  I  must  start  the  supper." 

"Thank  you,  Olga,"  Belle  replied,  as 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


she  started  upstairs.  "I  guess  Miss  Hill 
knew  what  she  was  talking  about  when 
she  said  that  ordinary  people's  lives  were 
more  interesting  than  story  books,  though 
I  don't  think,"  she  added,  "that  a  per- 
son who  once  chopped  her  wooden  shoe 
in  two  is  a  very  ordinary  person."— Annie 
Louise  Berray,  in  the  Churchman. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

(25th  Year) 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  20,  1912. 

.A1ARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal. 

MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pacific  Count. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  hest  adapted  to  the  dill-rent 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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;  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
tst'iit  price*  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  Kastern  market  is  weak,  but  con- 
siderable business  is  being  done  by  north- 
ern exporters,  and  the  local  trade  has  de- 
veloped considerable  activity.  Prices  show 
no  further  change,  and  the  outlook  for 
value  is  still  uncertain. 

California  Club   $1.62»i@1.65 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.62V@1.65 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.75 

BARLEY. 

New  barley  is  arriving  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  the  spot  market  is  somewhat 
easier,  new  feed  showing  a  decline.  Prices 
are  lower  in  the  country  than  here,  and 
the  crop  appears  to  be  good  in  most  places. 
No  new  brewing  bailey  has  appeared. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.47  @1.50 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Old  crop  oats  are  almost  entirely  off  the 
market  and  new  reds  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  as  little  has  come  in  as  yet. 
Prices  are  unchanged. 

Red  Feed   $175  @1.S0 

Gn>\    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

mack   Nominal 

CORN. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  prices  or  con- 
ditions, local  trading  being  very  light  on 
either  local  or  Eastern  corn. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  ©1.92% 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  of  any  consequence 
offered,  and  the  little  on  hand  is  sold  at 
the  former  range,  with  very  little  demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl.   $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

Very  little  change  has  developed  in  the 
bean  market  of  late,  and  prices  stand  as 
before  on  most  lines.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  market  is  showing  a  little  more 
strength.  The  strength  of  white  beans  is 
well  maintained,  as  stocks  on  the  Coast 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  recent 
shipping  demand,  and  there  is  still  con- 
siderable«inquiry.  Pinks  are  beginning  to 
move  off  well,  and  are  firmly  held  at  quo- 
tations, though  the  prospects  of  any  ma- 
terial advance  is  uncertain.  There  is  also 
a  very  fair  movement  of  bayos.  Limas 
are  quoted  a  little  lower,  but  reports  from 
various  quarters  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  downward  movement  has  about  run 
its  course,  the  demand  being  more  active 
now  than  for  some  time  past.  ■ 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.35  @3.40 

Blackeyes                             3.50  @3.65 

Cranberry  Beans                  4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans                        2.90  ©3.25 

Small   Whites                       4.75  @4.85 

Large  Whites                       4.50  @4.65 

Limas                                  5.35  @5.45 

Pea                                      4.10  (3)4.25 

Pink                                     3.15  @3.25 

Red  Kidneys                        4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS 

There  is  no  business  of  any  importance 
in  any  line  at  present,  and  most  descrip- 
tions are  entirely  nominal  in  value. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

.  FLOUR. 

Local  trading  is  about  normal  for  this 
season,  values  standing  as  for  some  time 
past. 

Ca'   Family  Extras   $6.80  (5)6.20 

Rakers'  Extras    4.90  @5.70 

Superfine    4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  beginning  to  increase  a 
little,  and  a  much  heavier  movement  is 
expected.  Offerings  are  somewhat  large 
for  the  local  demand,  as  buyers  are  still 
holding  off,  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
alize full  prices  on  the  lower  and  medium 
grades.  Dealers  have  already  purchased 
considerable  quantities,  and  as  baling  is 
progressing  rapidly  the  arrivals  will  natu- 
rally be  larger,  though  dealers  complain 
that  they  can  make  no  profit  with  prices 
at  the  present  level  in  the  country.  They 
predict  a  movement  of  hay  to  this  market 
from  other  States  later  in  the  season. 
Some  damaged  hay  has  come  in.  and  this 
is  very  hard  to  dispose  of  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, as  feeders  of  work  stock  will  not  use 
it.  Such  hay  can  probably  be  disposed  of 
as  stock  feed  in  the  country  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  than  in  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00(5)21.50 

Good   Wheat  Hay   16.50(5)18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00(5)16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00<3>19.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00®  19.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00(5)16.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@  12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  has  dropped  again,  in 
sympathy  with  the  raw  grain,  but  other 
descriptions  are  quoted  as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.sn'5>45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    45.00(5147.50 

Middlings    37.O0@38.00 

Rolled  Barlev    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00@40.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

New  red  onions  are  again  lower,  with 
considerable  pressure  to  clean  up  the  less 
desirable  lots,  and  some  stock  is  offered 
as  low  a  s25c.  per  sack.  Yellow  onions, 
however,  find  a  better  market,  the  surplus 
being  taken  up  by  speculative  holders,  and 
attractive  offerings  are  held  at  an  ad- 
vance. General  garden  truck  shows  a 
downward  tendency,  arrivals  of  many 
summer  vegetables  being  more  than  ample 
for  current  needs.  Mexican  tomatoes  are 
about  out  of  the  market,  and  liberal  ship- 
ments are  coming  from  Merced  and 
southern  California,  the  latter  bringing 
the  best  prices.  Cucumbers  also  are  fairly 
plentiful  and  much  lower.  Asparagus  is 
again  in  free  supply  and  choice  lots  are 
lower.  Green  corn  is  now  receiving  con- 
siderable attention,  supplies  being  more 
than  can  readily  be  moved,  and  prices  are 
much  lower.  Corn  from  different  locali- 
ties still  shows  a  wide  range  of  prices, 
that  from  across  the  bay  being  most  in 
demand,  while  stock  from  the  Winters  dis- 
trict is  cheap.  String  beans  are  fairly 
well  maintained,  fancy  lots  selling  much 
higher  than  the  ordinary,  while  green 
peas  are  rather  easy.  Eggplant  and  green 
peppers  are  lower,  and  summer  squash  is 
hard  to  clean  up.  Good  lots  of  cauliflower 
are  becoming  scarce,  and  bring  much  bet- 
ter prices. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  sack    50@  70c 

Red,  sack    25®  40c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3V@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   60@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  65c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65®  75c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   7V@10Vc 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00®  1.50 

Asparagus,  box    1.00®  1.50 

Green  Peas,  sack   1.25®  2.00 

String  Beans,  lb   3®  7c 

Summer  Squash,  box   50®  60c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75®  2.50 

Eggplant,  lb   4®  6c 

Okra,  lb   15®  Vt% 

POTATOES. 

Some  old  potatoes  are  still  held  at  the 
former  prices,  but  both  varieties  of  new 
stock  are  much  lower.  The  local  trade  is 
of  only  ordinary  proportions,  and  so  far 
there  has  been  little  or  no  Shipping  de- 
mand. Arrivals  are  much  too  large  for 
the  local  market,  and  a  weak  market  is 
the  result. 

Oregon,  ctl.  (old)   $  1.25@  1.50 

River  Whites  (new)   75@  1.10 

Early  Rose    65@  85c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  working  into  a 
little  better  shape.  There  has  been  some 
demand  for  the  holiday,  but  the  principal 
cause  is  a  marked  decrease  in  arrivals  of 
Eastern  stock,  and  a  slight  curtailment  of 
shipments  from  California  points.  Deal- 
ers do  not  look  for  any  great  improve- 
ment, but  quote  higher  prices  on  several 
lines. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   19    @20  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   12    @13  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 

Young  Roosters    22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00/5)  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  somewhat  larger  this 
week,  and  the  shipping  demand  seems  to 
have  dropped  off  a  little,  causing  some  re- 
duction from  last  week's  prices  on  both 
extras  and  firsts.  The  market  is  firm, 
however,  at  the  present  level. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...28     28     28     27     26V.  27 

Firsts   27  V  27  V  27 V  26'..  25V  25V 

Seconds  ..25     25     25     25     25  "  25 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  gradually  gaining  more  firm- 
ness, and  arrivals  are  lighter  than  for 
some  time  past,  being  only  sufficient  for 
current  needs  most  of  the  time.  Prices 
are  considerably  higher  than  last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras   ...23     24     24     24     26  25V 

Firsts   20     22     22     22     23     23  " 

Seconds  ..17V'  18  18V  18V  19V  19 V 
Selected 

Pullets   .17V  18 V,  18 V,  19V  21V:  21V 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  are  unchanged,  though  firsts 
are  a  little  stronger,  and  Y.  A.'s  have  also 
advanced.  Monterey  cheese  is  doing  much 
better,  with  light  supplies. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    13VjC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Arrivals  of  cantaloupes  are  still  in- 
creasing, and  prices  are  much  lower. 
Most  of  the  shipments  are  now  in  stand- 
ard crates.  Watermelons  are  beginning 
to  come  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
State,  and  prices  are  lower,  with  prospects 
of  much  heavier  Supplies.  The  berry  mar- 
ket in  general  is  easier,  everything  but 
first-class  red  loganberries  being  much 
lower,  with  all  lines  offered  in  abundance. 
The  surplus  of  most  descriptions  is  going 
to  canners.  Sonoma  county  has  shipped 
in  the  first  Gravenstein  apples,  which  sold 
off  quickly  at  $1.50,  while  old  and  green 
apples  still  bring  the  former  figures.  Sev- 
eral lines  of  pears  are  offered  at  lower 
prices,  and  supplies  of  figs  have  increased 
rapidly,  bringing  a  sharp  decline.  Fancy 
packed  cherries  are  a  little  higher,  but 
bulk  stock  is  in  heavy  supply,  and  con- 
sists largely  of  unattractive  stock  which 
moves  off  slowly  at  low  prices.  Good 
Royal  Amies  bring  about  5c  per  pound  at 
the  canneries.  Apricots  are  lower,  with 
large  arrivals  in  lug  boxes  and  baskets, 
which  have  to  be  sold  at  cut  prices.  Lug- 
boxes  are  quoted  at  60c  to  $1.  Boxed 
peaches  are  moving  fairly  well  at  the  re- 
duced prices,  while  prices  on  baskets  are 
pretty  steadily  held.  Plums  are  a  little 
lower,  with  fairly  large  supplies,  and  quite 
a  lot  of  various  varieties  of  plums  and 
prunes  are  coming  in  in  odd  packages. 
Tragedy  prunes  in  crates  sell  at  75c  to  $1. 

Watermelons,  lb   ._2_V@  3c 

Cantaloupes,  crate   $  1.00®  1.75 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    4.00®  _6.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   3.00®  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   6@  11c 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00@  5.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.50@  5.00 

Currants,  chest    4.00@  8.00 

Apples,  box    50®  1.25 

Cherries,  drawer    60@  1.00 

do  bulk,  per  lb   2@  7c 

Apricots,  crate    60@  85c 

Peaches,  box    40@  75c 

Plums,  crate    60@  90c 

Figs,  box,  single  layer   25@  40c 

Pears,  box    50@  75c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  apricot  crop  is  turning  out  fairly 
well,  and  while  a  premium  may  be  ob- 
tained for  fancy  offerings,  few  packers 
are  offering  more  than  8%e  as  the  top 
price.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  no  quot- 
able change  in  values.  The  market  is 
naturally  quiet  this  week,  and  packers 
here  are  making  little  effort  to  increase 
their  purchases.  Most  of  them  have  al 
ready  made  contracts  covering  their  early 
needs,  and  show  little  anxiety  to  buy,  as 
their  views  are  not  in  accordance  with 
those  of  most  growers  who  have  not  yet 
sold.  Outside  markets,  however,  appear 
to  be  in  fairly  good  shape,  and  until  this 
week  business  has  been  coming  out  rapid- 
ly. Peaches  are  dull  and  easy,  with  good 
crops  nearly  everywhere,  and  prunes  show 
little  strength  in  the  East,  though  there 
is  a  firm  feeling  locally.  Old  raisins  are 
still  plentiful,  and  few  if  any  packers  are 
willing  to  pay  3c  for  either  spot  or  future 
goods,  though  many  growers  are  holdin> 
firm  for  this  figure.  The  New  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"While  business  in  the  general  line  is 
feeling  the  influence  of  the  midsummer 
season  and  business  in  both  spot  and  fu- 
ture offerings  is  slow,  there  is  reported  in 
some  quarters  an  unusually  good  remand 
for  spot  prunes  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
For  California  stock  the  inquiry  is  main- 
ly for  the  larger  sizes  and  comes  princi- 
pally from  distributers  in  the  interior. 
California  future  prunes  are  neglected, 
but  despite  this  fact  and  the  prospect  of 
a  heavy  crop,  one  as  large  if  not  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  the  tone  of  the  f.  o. 
b.  Coast  market  is  steady.  Opening  prices 
on  new  crop  California  pears  vary  with 
the  seller.  One  of  the  larger  packers 
offers  in  50-pound  boxes  unfaced  at  7c  for 
standards,  8c  for  choice,  9c  for  extra 
choice  and  10V  for  fancy  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 
Nothing  to  speak  of  is  being  done  in  apri- 
cots or  peaches  on  the  spot  or  for  ship- 
ment from  the  Coast  out  of  the  new  sea- 
son's crop.  There  is,  however,  reported  to 
be  a  good  export  demand  for  the  former, 
which  keeps  the  Coast  market  firm.  Offer 
ings  of  Santa  Clara  stock  are  made  at  9c 
for  choice,  9%c  for  extra  choice  and  10V_>c 
for  fancy  Blenheims  and  10c  for  extra 
choice.  HV'C  for  fancy  and  30c  for  extra 
fancy  Moorparks  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  There 
continues  quite  a  little  inquiry  for  Cali- 
fornia Sultana  raisins  for  October  and 
later  shipments  out  of  the  1912  crop,  but 
no  further  business  of  consequence  is  to 
be  noted,  as  buyers  and  sellers  seem  to  be 
apart  in  their  view  on  prices.  California 
seeded  raisins  on  the  spot  and  for  future 
shipment  are  dull  and  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket is  easy. 

(Spot.) 

Evan.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    fiV(5  7  o 

Apricots    8    @  8V_.c 

Figs    2    @3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    ®  6Vc 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  iy'.c 

Pears    5    @  8  "c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5'1'@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    i%@  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8V4c 

Peaches,  per  lb   4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4    @  4Vc 

Raisins — 

Muscatels    2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3M>c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auctions  are  paying  good 
prices  for  good  oranges,  and  only  fair 
prices  for  poor  stuff.  Last  Monday.  July 
1.  at  New  York  good  navels  brought  up  to 
$4.40  per  box,  while  sweets  as  much  as 
$3.45,  and  valencias  sold  as  high  as  $4.S5 
per  box  in  car  lots.  The  Pittsburg  auc- 
tions on  July  1  were  some  lower  than  the 
above,  but  fair  prices  were  paid,  and  at 
Boston  the  averages  were  higher  than 
New  York  for  good  fruit.  The  Philadel- 
phia market  was  lower  and  Cleveland 
auctions  higher. 

It  is  stated  by  the  trade  that  some 
frosted  fruit  is  being  sent  forward,  which 
commands  very  poor  returns.  According 
to  the  Fruit  World  there  are  about  9000 
cars  of  oranges  and  1200  cars  of  lemons 
yet  to  be  shipped  from  California  this 
season,  also  that  there  are  200  cars  less  of 
lemons  in  storage  now  than  at  the  same 
time  last  seaon. 

Total  Shipments  of  oranges  up  to  June 
30  were  25,363  cars,  and  of  lemons  4249 
cars,  as  against  32,650  cars  of  oranges 
and  5102  of  lemons  to  same  date  last 
season. 

In  the  local  market  few  changes  In 
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price  are  noted,  Valencia  oranges  being  a 
little  higher  at  the  inside  figure,  while 
choice  and  standard  lemons  are  lower. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  arrivals  of 
summer  fruits,  there  is  a  fair  demand 
locally  for  citrus  goods. 

Oranges:   Navels   ;...$  2.25®  2.75 

Valencias    3.00®  3.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.50®  4.00 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice    2.00®  3.00 

Standard    1.00®  1.50 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  few  operators  are  looking  for  new 
crop  almond  contracts,  but  the  leading 
packers  are  waiting  for  the  Association 
to  name  prices  before  getting  into  the 
market.  There  is  little  movement  in  the 
spot  market,  old  walnuts  being  neglected. 
Some  lines  of  French  walnuts  have  ad- 
vanced. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18y2c 

I  X  L    17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16V2c 

Drakes    14 Vic 

Languedoc    14y2c 

Hardshells    8    @  8y2c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12y,c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16>/2c 

HONEY. 

Arrivals  so  far  have  not  been  very  large, 
and  there  is  no  very  strong  demand  lo- 
cally. Some  fancy  lots  are  bringing  a  little 
better  prices,  but  values  for  the  most  part 
remain  nominal. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8y_>@  9  c 

Amber    6    @7  c 

Off  grades    5  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  particular  demand  locally, 
and  offerings  are  limited.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

A  little  business  is  in  progress  in  Ore- 
gon, but  there  is  little  movement  in  Cali- 
fornia, old  stock  being  fairly  well  cleaned 
up,  while  dealers  are  not  yet  ready  to 
place  new  contracts. 

1911  crop   35@42  c 

1912  crop   25@27i/.c 


Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Prices  on  both  live  stock  and  dressed 
meats  remain  precisely  as  last  quoted,  the 
local  trade  being  rather  quiet.  Arrivals 
from  California  points,  however,  are  some- 
what lighter,  and  while  some  Nevada 
stock  is  expected  shortly,  the  extreme 
firmness  in  the  East  may  be  reflected  here. 
Hogs  are  rather  slow,  country  prices  on 
heavy  stock  being  around  6c.  Stubble 
land  for  sheep  grazing  is  bringing  high 
prices  in  San  Joaquin  county. 

Gross   weight,   delivered   in  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

Steers:  No.  1    51/.®  5%c 

No.  2    5\4@  5y2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4%c 

No.  2    414®  41/0C 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy>@  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5%@  6  c 

Heavy   4%®  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7y2c 

Prime  Wethers,  unshorn   5  c 

Ewes    4y2c 

Lambs    5Vi@  5y2c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10y.t 

Cows    8V2@  9  c 

Heifers    9    @  9M>c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    liy2@12y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8y>@  9y2c 

Ewes    8    @  8y2c 

Spring  Lambs    10y2@ll  c 

Hogs,  dressed   11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  still  considerable  activity  in 
Coast  markets,  though  there  is  an  easier 
feeling  on  prices  in  some  lines.  Local 
quotations,  however,  are  fairly  well  main- 
tained. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  liy2c 

Kip    13y2c 

Veal    17y2c 

Calf    17y2c 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    19l/2@20y2c 

Dry  Bulls    17y2c 

Drv  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

'  Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  ?,0<a)  50c 
Lambs    35®  50c 

WOOL. 

While  the  market  in  general  is  quiet,  a 
few  sales  are  still  being  made  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Considerable 
Mendocino  year's  staple  has  been  sold  at 
19c,  and  sales  at  Cloverdale  are  reported 
at  19c  and  20c. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple                                      9  (3)12y2r 

7  months                             10  ®14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple           12  @17y2c 

7  months                              10  @13  c 

f.amhs,  spring                            9  (5)11  c 

Pall  Clip                                    6  @10  c 

HORSES. 

The  recent  arrivals  have  included  many 
horses  of  lighter  types  than  are  usually 
in  demand  at  this  season,  unbroken 
wagon  and  delivery  horses,  etc.,  and  these 
found  rather  a  better  market  than  was 
expected.  Some  good  drafters  are  being 
sold  at  full  prices,  and  some  rather  large 
sales  have  been  made  to  local  firms  at 
outside  points,  but  the  shipment  of  draft- 
ers to  this  market  will  probably  be  small 
from  now  on  until  late  in  the  year.  Lit- 
tle business  is  being  done  here  this  week, 
owing  to  the  holiday. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300(3>350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  1,  1912. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  some  600  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  has  been  shipped  from 
the  State  this  season,  and  indications 
are  that  the  movement  will  be  very  heavy 
on  peaches  and  plums  this  week,  with 
possibly  a  few  hundred  boxes  of  Bart- 
letts  from  the  river  districts. 

The  Eastern  markets  are  holding  up  re- 
markably well  on  plums,  but  show  a 
sharp  and  rapid  decline  on  peaches,  owing 
to  the  increased  supplies  from  Georgia 
and  Texas,  where  shipments  are  being 
distributed  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake,  Den- 
ver and  Minneapolis.  Georgia  now  re- 
ports weather  conditions  remaining  favor- 
able, an  approximate  total  shipment  of 
7000  cars,  and  Texas  4000  cars. 

The  peach  shipments  from  the  Eastern 
States  covering  a  period  of  five  weeks 
last  year  aggregated  1100  cars.  Indica- 
tions are  that  they  will  exceed  12,000  cars 
during  the  same  period  this  season,  which 
will  unquestionably  cause  a  dull  market, 
not  only  on  peaches,  but  upon  all  varie- 
ties, and  growers  should  be  satisfied  to 
sell  peaches  at  any  price  during  the  pres- 
ent month,  unless  something  unforseen 
happens  that  will  injure  the  Eastern 
crops. 

Bartlett  pears  are  opening  up  at  $1.75 
f.  o.  b.,  and  at  this  attractive  figure  buy- 
ing ought  to  be  very  free.  The  quality  is 
exceptional  and  the  fruit  very  even  sized. 
Canners  are  buying  large  amounts  at 
$27.50  a  ton  on  the  Sacramento  river. 
Though  growers  are  reluctant  to  sell  at 
this  price,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
inclination  toward  a  rising  market. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  buying 
price  for  cling  peaches,  though  indica- 
tions are  that  the  market  will  open  at 
$25  per  ton  on  Levi  and  $30  on  Phillip 

Business  in  the  East  is  sluggish  and 
trading  not  very  brisk.  Whether  this 
dull  movement  can  be  attributed  to  the 


political  situation  or  not  has  not  been 
determined,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
business  atmosphere  will  clarify  within 
the  next  two  or  three-  weeks  and  condi- 
tions will  revert  to  normal. 

Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were  as 
follows: 

Baltimore.— Royal  Ann,  $1  to  $1.65;  Re- 
publican, 80c  to  $1.35;  Bing,  $1.20  to 
$2.10;  Clyman  plums,  80c  to  $1.35;  Bur- 
kank  plums,  $2.35;  Simoni  plums,  $1.25 
to  $1.60;  Hale  peaches,  50c;  Royal  apri- 
cots, 80c  to  $2.20. 

Chicago.— Tartarian,  35c  to  $1.65;  Big- 
gareau,  65c  to  85c;  Royal  Ann,  40c  to 
$1.45;  Republican,  45c  to  $1.10;  Bing,  65c 
to  $1.65;  Black  Oregon,  60c  to  $1.65;  Cen- 
tennial, 50c  to  70c;  Royal  apricots,  80c  to 
$1.45;  Clyman  plums,  75c  to  $1.45;  Alex- 
ander peaches,  55c  to  $1.30;  Climax  plums, 
$1.55  to  $2.05;  Tragedy  plums,  $2.40  to 
$2.60;  Burbank  plums,  $1  to  $1.75; 
Simoni,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Montgamet,  $1.25 
to  $1.45;  Red  June,  $1.10;  Alexander 
peaches,  55c  to  1.35;  Abundance,  $1.10; 
Comet  pears,  half  boxes,  $2.15. 

New  York — Tartarian,  70c  to  90c; 
Royal  Ann,  55c  to  $1.65;  Bing,  $1.15  to 
$1.98;  Republican,  50c  to  $1;  Black  Ore- 
gon, 86c  to  $1.30;  Royal  cots,  90c  to 
$1.40;  Clyman  plums,  70c  to  $1.60;  Alex- 
ander peaches,  40c  to  62c;  Comet  pears, 
$1.88;  Astrachan  apples,  $1.45;  Burbank 
plums,  $1.73  to  $1.86;  Climax  plums,  $1.56 
to  $2.13;  Tragedy  plums,  $2.30  to  $2.70; 
Simoni  plums,  $1.60;  Abundance,  $1.30; 
Triumphs  90c. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  NEW  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  the  adver- 
has  been  raised  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  inch 
per  week,  and  liner  advertising  to  2c  per 
word  per  issue.  This  raise  in  rates  was 
made  necessary  owing  to  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  this  paper 
during  the  past  few  years.  When  the  old 
rate  was  fixed,  the  circulation  was  less 
than  half  of  the  more  than  8000  copies 
now  sent  out  weekly,  and  a  raise  of  25% 
is  very  small  indeed  compared  to  the 
service  we  are  now  giving  advertisers — 
being  nearly  250%  gain.  Last  year  the 
subscription  list  gained  over  2500  copies 
net,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  gaining  we  will 
beat  those  figures  this  year.  Subscribers 
will  help  materially  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  they  will  mention  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press.  More  advertising 
means  a  larger  and  better  paper. 


Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries.  By  F. 
H.  King,  D.Sc.  A  book  of  more  than  400 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  bound  in 
cloth,  price  $2.50  net,  published  by  Mrs. 
F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  This 
new  book  tells  the  story  in  a  very  inter- 
esting way  of  permanent  agriculture  in 
China,  Korea  and  Japan.  How  intensive 
agriculture  is  practiced  there  on  land 
that  has  been  cropped  for  forty  centuries, 
and  tells  plainly  and  interestingly  how  it 
has  been  done.  To  grow  three  and  four 
crops  each  year  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  to  make  a  living  for  a  family  of 
12,  to  keep  a  donkey,  cow  and  two  pigs, 
all  on  2.5  acres  of  land  is  very  much  dif- 
ferent than  farming  in  California.  Prof. 
King,  who  was  formerly  Chief  of  Division 
of  Soil  Management,  U.  S.  Department'  of 
Agriculture,  made  the  journey  through 
China,  Korea  and  Japan  especially  to 
study  crops  and  soil  conditions  there, 
that  he  could  help  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  in  the  great  work  just  ahead  of 
us,  in  the  conservation  of  fertility  of  our 
lands.  The  book  is  very  readable  and  the 
study  of  the  soil  is  made  almost  as  in- 
teresting as  a  book  of  travels,  besides  im- 
parting great  truths  to  the  reader.  Every 
farmer  should  have  it  on  the  bookshelf. 
Address  the  publisher,  Mrs.  F.  H.  King, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Look  for  the  advertisement  of  the  Pa- 
cific Dairy  Machinery  Co.  in  this  issue. 
This  is  a  new  company  financed  by  Cali- 
fornia capital,  it  aims  to  handle  Cali- 
fornia-made apparatus  as  far  as  possible, 
and  deserves  the  patronage  of  California 
dairymen  and  farmers. 


THE  FARMER  OF  YESTERDAY  AND 
THE  FARMER  OF  TODAY. 

If  you  will  reflect  on  days  gone  by  you 
will  recall  the  good  old  tiller  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  tender-natured,  hardworking, 
uncultured  man,  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  big  cities  whose  great  masses  his 


yearly  output  was  sent  to  feed,  content 
to  live  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  life  into 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  drawn  him, 
seeing  no  strange  faces  save  for  those 
that  might  happen  on  his  lone  path. 

But  time  changes,  and  we  with  time. 
You  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  by  his  broad  straw  hat, 
high  boots  and  hay  hanging  on  his  whis- 
kers. Now  we're  coming  to  the  point. 
You  see  the  California  farmer  is  educated. 
When  you  stroll  around  the  farm  you  will 
notice  that  the  wheels  of  his  wagons, 
buggies  and  farm  machinery  run  just  as 
smoothly  as  do  the  cushion  tire  wheels 
of  his  seven-passenger  automobile.  But 
you  will  not  wonder  at  this,  now  you 
know  that  this  farmer  received  a  uni- 
versity education.  Yes,  and  first  and 
foremost  in  that  education  he  was  taught 
how  to  care  for  all  the  machinery  on  the 
farm  and  how  to  keep  it  in  perfect  run- 
ning order.  Having  tested  all  the  known 
farm  greases  during  his  college  days,  he 
remembered  one  grease  in  particular  that 
absolutely  suited  every  purpose  to  which 
it  was  put  on  the  farm.  The  brand  and 
kind  of  this  grease  he  could  not  forget — 
it  was  indelibly  printed  on  his  mind.  The 
kind  was  CLEAN  and  SLIPPERY— the 
name  was  C  &  S.  He  will  tell  you  that 
to  the  use  of  this  grease  on  all  of  his 
farm  implements  and  machinery  is  due 
much  of  his  success.  C  &  S  AXLE 
GREASE  is  sold  by  nearly  all  dealers  in 
California,  has  absolutely  no  equal  and 
has  been  the  standard  in  California  for 
over  fifty  years.  If  your  nearest  dealer 
does  not  carry  this  particular  brand,  ac- 
cept no  substitute,  but  write  to  the  sole 
manufacturers  at  once,  Messrs.  Whittier- 
Coburn  Company,  at  301  Howard  street, 
San  Francisco,  or  443  South  Los  Angeles 
street,  Los  Angeles. 


FOB  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Hunches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
witli  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $3.ri,000.  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson,  Prop.,  Canby,  Cal. 


VACATION  1912 

A  Handbook  of 

SUMMER  RESORTS 

Along  the  Line  of  the 


This  book  tells  by  picture  and 
word  of  the  many  delightful  places 
in  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake 
and  Humboldt  Counties  in  which  to 
spend  your  Vacation — Summer  Re- 
sorts, Camping  Sites,  Farms  and 
Town  Homes. 

Copies  of  Vacation  1912  may  be 
obtained  at  874  Market  St.  (Flood 
Building),  Sausalito  Ferry  Ticket 
Office,  or  on  application  to 

J.  J.  GEARY,  G.  P.  &  F.  A. 

808  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


MAC A  BEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MAC  A  BEE,  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 

DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO,,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE   "BEIMICIA  HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Dlsc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICM-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Benicia,  -  -  -  -  Cal. 


The  BEST  SAN  LEANDRO  Gas  Traetor 

4  Cylinder  80  H.  P. 


Contains  all  the  Best  and  Latest  Points  in  Gas  Traction  Engine 

construction. 

More  Talking  Points  Than  Any  Other  on  the  Market. 
We  want  to  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT.    WILL  YOU  LET  US? 

Send  for  our  latest  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Cut  out,  sign  and  mall  coupon. 


COUPON. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING 
sun  Leandro,  Cal, 

CO., 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  latest 
explaining  your  Gas  Tractor. 

catalog 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BEST 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

I  INCORPORATED) 

SAN  LEANDRO, California 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  wUl 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh 
Water 


New 
Balanc 


_  J* 

Vertical 
ed  Pump. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9%,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Vol  LXXX1V.    No.  2. 

Progressive  Apricot  Growing  in 
Ventura  County. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  raise  record  crops  of  apricots,  or  any 
other  kind  of  fruit,  on  the  best  kind  of  land.  It  is  something  more  to 
raise  record  crops  on  trees  that  once  hardly  paid  for  their  care. 

John  Lawton,  of  Sespe,  Ventura  county,  has  done  the  latter  on  his 
apricot  orchard,  and  the  way  he  has  done  it  is  worthy  of  note  by  decidu- 
ous fruit  growers  everywhere.  The  yields  from  his  orchard  may  not 
be  record  breaking,  but  they  are  near  it  and  certainly  give  one  pleasure 
in  the  region  of  the  pocket-book. 

The  place  is  located  on  the  edge  of  Sespe  creek,  about  two  miles  north- 
West  of  Fillmore,  and  contains  22  acres  of  Royal  apricots,  with  a  few 
Moorparks  mixed  in.  The  soil  is  very  heavy,  almost  an  adobe,  and  ex- 
tends so  far  down  that  the  roots  can't  use  it  all. 

On  the  side  near  the  creek  bank,  however,  the  soil  is  rather  shallow 
and  not  very  rich,  so  that  the  trees  there,  while  nineteen  years  old,  are 
so  small  that  they  seem  to  have  been  bearing  for  only  three  or  four 
years.  What  wood  there  is,  however,  is  first  class.  These  small  trees 
naturally  reduce  the  average  yield  of  the  place. 

Present  Yields. — The  trees  are  planted  on  the  triangle  system.  7!)  trees 
to  the  acre.  Last  year  they  produced  310  tons  of  green  fruit  (over  14 
tons  per  acre),  which  was  dried  and  sold  before  the  market  broke,  bring- 
ing in  $17,516.    The  pits  were  sold  for  $36  per  ton. 

This,  of  course,  is  exceptional,  as  a  bumper  crop  was  combined  with 
boom  prices.  This  year,  however,  a  week  or  so  before  ripening,  the 
crop  was  estimated  at  200  tons,  nearly  10  tons  per  acre;  two  years  ago 
it  amounted  to  90  tons,  and  three  years  ago  to  290  tons,  so  15  tons 
per  acre  was  not  an  exceptional  crop,  but  such  as  any  orchard  on  good 
land  might  occasionally  produce. 

Until  five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Lawton  secured  the  place,  the  trees 


Tray  and  Paper  Apricot-Drying  Near  Fillmore,  Ventura  County. 

hardly  bore  anything,  and  the  first  crop  wa-s  very  small,  so  present 
achievements  have  been  due  entirely  to  good  treatment.  The  previous 
owner  did  not  live  on  the  place,  and  hired  his  work  done,  which  is  one 
reason  that  the  orchard  ran  down.  Mr.  Lawton  is  a  thorough  believer 
in  scientific  agriculture,  knowing  why  he  does  anything  and  what  ought 
to  be  done.  He  subscribes  for  live  agricultural  papers  and  secures  Gov- 
ernment publications. 

Fertilization. — One  of  the  very  first  things  done  was  to  obtain  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  soil,  so  that  fertilization  and  other  treatment  could 
be  based  on  knowledge,  not  speculation.    The  soil  was  rich,  and,  as 


Forty-second  Year. 


before  stated,  deep  and  of  good  quality  for  apricots.  It  is  well  drained 
and  slopes  nicely  for  irrigation.  "While  the  soil  might  do  well  without 
fertilization,  it  does  still  better  with  fertilization,  and  during  the  past 
year  the  amount  applied  was  7*4  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Of  this, 
2%  tons  was  nitrate  of  soda,  making  3  pounds  to  the  tree.  Superphos- 
phate made  5  pounds  to  the  tree,  and  potash  salts  IV2  pounds.  To 
get  this  combination,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  in  previous  years  was 


Finishing  Dried  Apricots  on  Paper — Trays  Removed. 


noted  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  soil  and  knowledge  of  what  the  fruit 
took  off.   These  materials  were  bought  separately  and  mixed  on  the  place. 

Fertilization  keeps  the  trees  vigorous,  but  two  other  important  things 
are  done  which  help  to  insure  heavy  yields  and  consistent  bearing.  One 
is  scientific  irrigation;  the  other  is  growing  cover  crops. 

Apricots  are  known  as  irregular  bearers,  desirous  of  resting  up  quite 
frequently.  The  spring  weather  furnishes  little  reason  for  total  crop 
failures,  and  as  long  as  the  trees  are  kept  vigorous  they  do  not  seem 
to  care  to  rest  up. 

Th'e  first  thing  in  getting  a  crop  is  to  see  that  a  vigorous  summer 
growth  is  made.  Too  many  people  neglect  the  apricot  trees  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off,  thinking  that  the  year's  work  has  ended. 

Irrigation. — Mr.  Lawton  thinks  that  the  next  year's  work  is  just  be- 
ginning when  the  fruit  is  off,  and  so  gives  the  orchard  a  thorough  irri- 
gation in  order  that  leaves  and  roots  can  work  to  the  very  best  advantage 
in  storing  up  food  for  use  in  spring,  and  he  sees  that  the  soil  remains 
moist  until  the  rains  come,  or  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  and  the 
roots  stop  work.  The  good  that  this  does  was  illustrated  in  an  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Lawton 's  brother  this  year.  He  took  charge  of  an  orchard 
farther  up  the  canyon  last  summer,  and  after  the  crop  was  off,  turned 
on  the  water,  and  when  rains  held  off  turned  it  on  again.  As  a  result, 
similarly  located  orchards  are  promising  less  than  half  the  crop  this 
one  will  have. 

Irrigation  is  done  too  carelessly,  as  a  rule,  and  few  people  know  how 
much  water  they  put  on — whether  the  trees  get  sufficient  moisture  or 
whether  they  get  such  a  dose  that  it  hurts  the  roots  and  washes  out  the 
best  of  the  plant  food. 

Mr.  Lawton  got  to  work  and  figured  out  how  much  water  he  had  and 
how  long  it  would  take  to  give  the  trees  just  the  right  amount ;  he  then 
saw  that  they  got  the  right  amount,  and  no  more.  He  considers  this 
so  very  important  that  he  does  the  irrigating  himself,  although  most  of 
the  other  work  is  done  by  employees.  As  a  result,  the  trees  have  enough 
water,  and  enough  air  with  it,  and  little,  if  any,  of  the  valuable  plant 
food  is  leached  out. 

Cover  Crops. — The  vetch  is  grown  from  September  to  February.  Good 
(Continued  on  Page  45.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5.  p.  m  . .  July  9,  1912  : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

,01 

.03 

.05 

58 

48 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

.00 

96 

64 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.00 

90 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

00 

.00 

64 

50 

San  .lose  

00 

00 

.00 

84 

48 

Fresno    

00 

00 

.00 

98 

54 

Independence... 

00 

00 

.00 

92 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.01 

8C 

48 

Los  Angeles  

00 

00 

.00 

78 

54 

San  Diego  

.02 

.02 

.00 

70 

58 

The  Week. 


It  is  rather  a  dull  summer  day  when  there  is 
not  a  State  selecting  a  site  for  its  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  coming  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, formally  planting  its  banner  on  the  land 
thus  selected,  bursting  forth  in  song  and  oratory 
and  irrigating  its  enthusiasm  with  something 
more  sparkling  that  the  summer  fog.  Millions  of 
money  in  the  aggregate  will  be  expended  in 
unique  structures  which  will  embody  the  dis- 
tinctive ideas  or  indicate  the  leading  resources  of 
the  commonwealths  providing  them.  They  visibly 
express  appreciation  of  national  progress  and 
patriotic  joy  therein  and  they  betoken  also  good 
will  for  California.  We  recall  these  facts  be- 
cause we  fear  that  their  significance  may  be  over- 
looked on  account  of  their  abundance  and  con- 
ventional forms  of  observance.  To  the  average 
San  Franciscan  the  selection  of  a  State  site  is 
coming  to  mean  nothing  but  a  rush  of  automo- 
liles,  a  gush  of  oratory,  a  photographic  pose  and 
a  swig  of  champagne  at  the  Cliff  House.  These 
arc  more  or  less  necessary  features  of  the  environ- 
ment in  celebrating  a  sovereign  State's  participa- 
tion in  the  great  event  of  1915  and  jointure  with 
California  in  securing  the  success  thereof,  but  they 
are  not  the  spirit  thereof  nor  the  best  indications 
of  it.  perhaps.  Supposing  that  the  exposition 
authorities,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  all  others 
in  leadership  are  doing  the  best  they  can  in  plan- 
ning formalities,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
are,  there  is  beyond  these  a  popular  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  these  observances  which 
every  citizen  can  develop  in  his  own  heart.  There- 
fore we  are  pleading  that  the  public  think  of  these 
visitations  of  State  delegations  and  the  cere- 
monies connected  therewith  as  something  more 
than  trivialties.  They  are  really  of  profound  sig- 
nificance, and  unless  they  sink  more  deeply  into 
the  public  mind  and  help  to  promote  a  burning 
popular  interest  in  the  Exposition,  they  will  fail 
of  their  best  and  most  proper  influence.  We  have 
thought,  as  we  have  noted  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward these  events,  that  possibly  the  people  of  San 


Francisco  were  not  taking  the  Panama-Pacific 
enterprise  seriously  enough.  Money  has  been 
voted,  lands  have  been  selected,  offices  have  been 
established  and  the  people  put  forth  some  signs 
that  it  proposes  to  stand  on  the  curb  in  glum 
silence  and  see  the  procession  go  by.  Such  a  dis- 
position will  take  the  heart  out  of  any  under- 
taking, otherwise  grand  and  inspiring.  Every 
Californian  should  make  this  splendid  affair  his 
personal  concern  and  should  work  for  it  in  what- 
ever way  is  calculated  to  increase  his  own  en- 
thusiasm and  that  of  his  personal  associates.  The 
Exposition  should  be  sung,  preached  about  and 
prayed  for:  the  men  bearing  the  burden  of  plan- 
ning and  executing  should  feel  at  every  turn  the 
strong  uplift  of  men  and  women  who  are  feeling 
and  striving  for  the  success  of  the  affairs  as  for 
something  greater  than  their  own  individual  life 
and  work — as,  in  fact,  for  a  thing  which  concerns 
the  greater  welfare  of  their  country  and  their 
State,  and  of  which  the  fullest  value  will  be  a 
heritage  for  their  children. 


Losses  in  Science. 

Those  who  are  newly  coming  to  have  respeel 
lor  science  as  a  thing  which  always  makes  good 
and  therefore  escapes  the  losses  which  are  en- 
countered in  practical  pursuit  of  industries  or  In- 
vestments,  should  be  reminded  that  their  attitude 
toward  science  is  a  misconception — at  least  while 
its  operations  are  in  pursuit  of  conclusions.  Of 
course,  to  apply  a  scientific  demonstration  to  con- 
ditions which  admit  it,  is  the  most  economical 
and  productive  a  thing  that  a  man  can  do,  but  to 
invoke  science  to  create  such  a  demonstration 
may  call  for  very  great  expenditure.  In  the  old 
time  the  investigator  struggled  a  lifetime  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  effort  and  often  died  in 
the  dark,  not  because  he  could  not  find  the  light, 
but  because  he  could  not  command  the  essentials 
to  the  search  for  it.  In  modern  times  of  promoted, 
subsidized,  or  endowed  science,  it  is  arranged  that 
the  investigator  is  largely  relieved  from  finding 
that  which  will  enable  him  to  find  something  else, 
and  therefore  results  are  multiplied  and  acceler- 
ated. It  is  natural,  then,  that  people  should  hold 
up  science  at  the  cross-roads  and  demand  con- 
tributions forthwith,  in  bad  old  highway  fashion. 
And  doing  this  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the  dis- 
appointments and  re-beginnings  and  losses  which 
science  has  to  meet  and  overcome.  Therefore  the 
idea  arises  that  science  can  respond  with  the 
readiness  of  an  oracle,  but  more  definitely,  as  its 
DAme  Mould  indicate.  These  reflections  are 
evoked  by  the  experience  just  reported  from 
Florida  that  W.  S.  Woglum,  who  is  known  for  his 
work  in  this  State,  has  just  experienced  utter 
failure  after  three  years  work,  through  causes 
which  he  could  not  control.  He  has  pursued  an 
exhaustive  three-year  search  through  India,  China. 
Japan  and  the  Philippines  for  an  enemy  of  the 
white  fly.  He  discovered  two  enemies  in  the  heart 
of  India,  a  bug  and  a  parasite,  both  natural  de- 
stroyers of  the  white  fly.  He  took  them  to  Florida, 
but  the  climate  was  too  harsh,  and  the  imported 
insects  are  reported  all  dead.  The  effort  must 
therefore  be  re-commenced,  for  the  white  fly  is 
Florida's  greatest  citrus  pest,  which  fortunately 
lias  thus  far  been  kept  down  in  California. 

This  entomological  disaster  recalls  the  many 
failures  experienced  in  bringing  the  fig  insect  to 
California  before  success  was  attained.  And  now 
that  we  have  the  blastophaga  in  abundance,  an- 
other set  of  problems  arises:  how  can  we  best 
promote  its  work,  and  how  beneficent  will  that 
work  be?  Apparently,  it  may  mean  much  more 
than  has  been  thought  hitherto,  for  caprifieation 
does  not  pertain  alone  to  the  Smvrna  fig.  All 


fig-growers  should  read  closely  the  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  by  G.  P.  Rixford  on  another  page 
of  this  issue.  In  view  of  the  prospects  of  the 
blastophaga  the  losses  in  its  securing  are  for- 
gotten—but the  great  historical  facts  are  time  and 
expenditure  before  realization  of  reward  or  full 
anticipation. 


Are  We  Getting  Into  Bad  Company? 

We  wonder  if  our  benign  process  of  preserving 
natural  colors  of  dried  fruits  by  sulphuring  is 
really  coming  into  entangling  alliances  which  may 
bring  disrepute.  We  started  in  eagerly  upon  the 
reading  of  what  purported  to  be  a  circular  of  in- 
formation on  the  sulphur  process  from  the  De- 
partment at  Washington,  thinking,  of  course,  that 
the  held-up  injunction  against  our  sulphuring  was 
at  the  point  of  dissolution.  It  was,  however,  with 
keen  disappointment  that  we  discovered  that  the 
method  which  we  used  to  save  fruit  was  being 
employed  by  manufacturers  of  cereal  breakfast 
foods  to  whiten  their  raw  materials  so  that 
"grains  which  are  damaged  or  of  inferior  quality 
may  be  made  to  resemble  those  of  higher  grade  or 
quality,  and  their  weight  increased  by  addition  of 
water.  Such  products,  t hercfore.  are  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ofc 
June  30,  U?06j  and  cannot  be  either  manufactured 
or  sold  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  ter- 
ritories, or  transported  or  sold  in  interstate  COItt- 
meree."  Of  course,  the  manufacturer*  of  these 
glorified  cereals  claim  that  grains  which  are 
weather-stained  or  soil-stained,  the  quality  of 
which  is  in  no  wise  injured  in  other  respects,  are 
purified  without  injury  by  bleaching  with  sulphur 
fumes.  This  claim,  the  circular  says,  depends  up- 
on the  report  of  the  Referee  Hoard  of  Consulting 
Scientific  Experts  as  to  the  effect  upon  health  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  results  of  experiments 
being  made  by  the  Department  as  to  the  effect  of 
sulphur-bleached  grains  on  animals.  This  puts 
the  bleachers  of  breakfast  foods  in  the  same  class 
with  our  fruit  sulphurers,  and  both  are  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  until  further  orders,  based 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Referee  Board  aforesaid. 
Misery  loves  company,  and  perhaps  we  have  no 
right  to  decide  whether  good  or  bad  company 
should  be  the  basis  of  this  affection,  but  we  fear 
it  just  the  same.  We  fear  that  that  discriminating 
philosopher,  Mr.  Dooley.  may  be  saying  such  cut- 
ting things  about  our  dried  fruits  as  he  has  al- 
ready pronounced  upon  breakfast  foods.  Put  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  our  dried 
fruits  with  breakfest  foods  may  convey  to  the 
public  some  suggestion  of  their  desirability  in 
that  respect,  and  if  it  should  be  put  to  trial  the 
cereal  makers  could  use  good  grain  and  no  longer 
need  eo  bleach  mill  wastes  and  by-products  to 
pearly  tints,  for  a  people  taught  the  joys  of  cured 
fruits  would  pay  more  for  food  and  less  for  ad- 
vertising and  be  proportionally  benefited  thereby. 
We  cure  good  fruit  :  let  the  cereal  manufacturers 
grind  good  grain. 


Warehouse  Receipts  Not  Condemned. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Bank  Commissioner 
Williams  strenuously  denies  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, which  appeared  in  the  news  columns  on 
page  583  of  our  isue  of  June  22,  that  he  "had  for- 
bidden State  banks  to  make  loans  on  grain  and 
hay  in  warehouse"  and  that  "staple  products  of 
the  farm  are  not  good  security  for  bank  loans,  in 
his  opinion."  We  are  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Wil- 
liams deny  these  statements  and  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  get  mad  about  their  being  made.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Williams'  department  forced 
out  of  the  banks  some  loans  which  were  secured  ^ 
by  warehouse  receipts,  but  that  was  not  against  A 
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such  receipts  as  a  class  of  securities,  but  because 
the  particular  receipts  in  question  were  not  con- 
sidered to  represent  good  security.  Loans  secured 
by  real  estate  have  also  been  forced  out  of  banks, 
but  that  does  not  constitute  a  rule  against  banks 
making  loans  on  real  estate.  The  security  in  par- 
ticular  pieces  of  real  estate  or  in  particular  ware- 
house receipts  may  be  considered  bad  and  ruled 
against,  without  reflection  upon  either  as  a  class 
of  securities.  We  are  glad  this  explanation  is 
available,  because  we  are  naturally  jealous  of  any 
discrimination  againsl  good  agricultural  security 
and  are  disposed  to  protest  against  such  dis- 
crimination. When  warehouse  receipts  were  first 
made  available  for  such  uses  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  farmers  who 
could  then  deal  with  hanks  as  well  as  with  private 
lenders,  and  they  thus  escaped  many  exactions 
and  any  limitation  of  the  negotiability  of  such 
security  is  against  the  public  interest.  Good  agri- 
cultural security  is  next  best  to  gold  of  the  many 
things  which  go  into  hanks,  hut.  of  course,  it  must 
In'  good  to  deserve  this  rating.  As  we  understand 
it.  Mr.  Williams  has  only  acted  against  particular 
pieces  of  agricultural  security  of  questionable 
quality,  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  that 
goodness  may  not  be  impeached  by  its  own  chance 
defects. 


Overhead  Citrus  Irrigation. 

The  very  detailed  account  of  overhead  irriga- 
tion of  citrus  trees  by  our  associate  editor  which 
may  be  found  on  a  following  page  has  added 
significance  through  the  following  statement 
which  comes  from  the  Porterville  district  :  "The 
coming  crop  will  he  only  about  10  per  cen1  of  the 
expected  crop.  The  hot  wave  overtook  the  fruit 
wh(  n  it  hung  small  on  the  trees,  and  all  or  prac- 
tically all  of  the  best  fruit  is  lying  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees.  The  Baird  orchard  of  1G0  acres, 
has  40  acres  under  a  cooling  system  in  prepara- 
tion for  just  such  an  emergency.  The  grove  is 
overstrung  with  inch  galvanized  pipes  perforated 
for  spraying  with  water  from  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem. The  spray  shoots  above  the  trees,  reducing 
the  temperature  at  the  critical  time  when  the 
young  fruit  cannot  stand  a  hot  wave.  Growers 
are  watching  for  the  results  from  this  system  of 
spraying." 

Theoretically  we  might  get  to  a  pretty  perfect 
regulation  of  citrus  adversities  of  this  system  if 
aerial  irrigation  could  be  broadened  in  its  scope. 
Speculative  readers  may  enjoy  contemplation  of 
the  benefits  which  might  be  secured  by  pumping 
hot  air  into  a  cold  wind;  pumping  insecticides 
and  fungicides  into  the  faces  of  pests  and  pump- 
ing dissolved  fertilizers  for  uniform  distribution. 
This  would  certainly  simplify  citrus  management, 
for  in  the  face  of  any  disaster  the  commander 
would  roar  the  same  order  through  the  mega- 
phone: "Quick  there!   Man  the  pumps!" 

Pipes  for  Alfalfa  Irrigation. 

We  regret  that  current,  newspaper  items  are 
creating  the  impression  that  a.  system  of  sub- 
irrigation  of  alfalfa  by  perforated  pipes  discharg- 
ing water  underground,  is  coming  into  favor. 
This  ;s  a  mistake.  There  are  two  rather  new  ways 
of  irrigating  alfalfa :  one  is  by  overhead  sprink- 
ling, and  the  other  is  distributing  by  underground 
pipes  instead  of  ditches  which  reach  to  the  checks 
and  discharge  water  from  hydrants.  A  rational 
description  of  this  is  sent  from  Glenn  county  as 
follows:  "The  pipes  carry  the  water  to  the  high- 
est point  on  the  land  and  pour  it  on  the  surface, 
and  gravity  does  the  rest.  The  expense  of  level- 
ing is  not  so  great,  and  one  man  does  the  work  of 
two  in  irrigating  the  land.    There  is  no  expense 


for  keeping  the  ditches  clear  of  grass.  Another 
important  item  of  saving  is  that  on  a  130-acre 
ranch,  six  and  one-half  acres  made  useless  by 
ditches,  can  be  cultivated  with  the  underground 
system." 

But  this  is  not  an  underground  or  subterranean 
system  at  all ;  it  is  simply  conveying  by  pipes  for 
surface  application.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
pipes  underground  if  the  pipe  layers  do  their  work 
well — and  they  do  the  best  they  can,  for  otherwise 
there  would  soon  be  an  intrusion  of  roots  which 
would  put  the  system  out  of  commission.  The  sub- 
stitution of  cement  pipes  for  open  ditches  or 
flumes  is  always  wise  when  justified  by  condi- 
tions. Underground  applications  from  pipes  has 
never  justified  itself,  although  undertakings  in 
this  line  have  covered  the  last  forty  years. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Heavy  Soils. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  adobe?  What  kind 
of  plants  will  grow  best  in  adobe?  In  this  Red- 
wood City  I  find  clay-like  soil  which  looks  very 
dark  and  heavy.  What  kind  of  soil  is  it?  What 
kinds  of  plants  will  grow  best  in  this  soil  ?  Is 
it  a  good  soil  for  garden  flowers? — Subscriber, 
Redwood. 

The  term  adobe  does  not  mean  any  particular 
kind  of  soil.  It  is  applied  locally  to  clay  and 
(day-loam  soils  indiscriminately.  It  generally  sig- 
nifies the  heaviest,  stickiest,  crackingest  soil  in 
the  vicinity.  Most  plants  will  grow  well  on  heavy 
Boils  if  they  are  kept  from  getting  too  dry  and 
too  full  of  water.  This  is  done  by  using  plenty 
of  stable  manure  and  other  coarse  stuff  to  make 
the  soil  more  friable,  which  favors  aeration,  dram- 
age,  root  extension  and  plant  thrift.  Friability 
is  also  promoted  by  the  use  of  lime  and  by  good 
tillage.  The  particular  soil  to  which  you  refer 
is  a  black  clay  loam  which  can  be  improved  in 
all  the  ways  stated.  It  is  a  good  soil  for  most 
flowers  and  vegetables  if  handled  as  suggested. 
You  dan  get  hints  of  what  does  best  by  studying 
your  neighbors'  earlier  plantings. 

Growing  Onion  Seet  and  Sets. 

To  the  Editor:  We  arc  especially  interested 
in  studying  the  onion-growing  industry  of  this 
country,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  growing  of 
onion  seed  or  the  production  of  dry  sets.  Will 
you  kindly  give  localities  of  the  leading  produc- 
tion of  onion  seed  or  dry  sets  in  your  State ;  also, 
please  indicate  sources  of  information  and  what 
varieties  do  the  largest  growers  of  commercial 
craps  plant  ? — M.  W.  F.,  Texas. 

Onion  seed  is  grown  in  several  parts  of  the 
State,  largely  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  San  Jose.  Onion  sets  are  largely 
produced  in  Orange  county,  near  Los  Angeles,  for 
shipment  to  your  State,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  grown  under  contract.  You  can  get  informa- 
tion along  commercial  lines  by  addressing  Cali- 
fornia seedsmen  advertising  in  the  Rural  Press. 
General  facts  about  onion  growing  in  California 
are  given  in  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables." 

Improving  Uncovered  Subsoil. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
spots  that  have  been  scraped  in  leveling  for  irri- 
gation? I  am  raising  potatoes  and  cabbage  on 
land  in  alfalfa,  and  note  that  where  a  border 
has  been  leveled  down  the  stand  is  poor  and 
stunted,  although  good  on  both  sides. — P.  H., 
Nestor. 

The  land  can  be  improved  by  plowing  deeply 
and  turning  in  stable  manure  or  green  alfalfa  or 
any  other  vegetable  matter  which  may  decay, 
rendering  the  soil  rich  in  humus  and  more  friahle. 


Of  course,  it  will  take  some  time  to  accomplish 
this  improvement,  and  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  moisture  enough  present  to  cause  the  material 
to  decay  in  order  that  the  improvement  may  b. 
secured. 

Late-Sown  Sorghum. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how 
late  Egyptian  corn  can  be  planted  on  good  sedi- 
ment soil  capable  of  growing  40  to  50  sacks  of 
barley  per  acre  in  good  years  with  ordinary  rain? 
The  held  was  cut  this  year  for  hay  on  account 
of  rank  growth  of  wild  oats,  after  irrigating: 
land  is  still  moist.  Can  I  put  in  Egyptian  corn 
with  an  assurance  of  crop,  or  is  it  too  late?  How 
much  seed  should  be  planted  to  the  acre,  also 
should  seed  be  drilled  in  or  broad-casted ? — I).  E. 
F.,  Byron. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  start  of  Egyp- 
tian corn  late  in  the  season,  providing  the  soil 
contains  moisture  enough  to  germinate  the  seed. 
Afterward  the  growth  will  be  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  moisture  present  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  forage  purposes.  Whether  a  seed  crop 
can  be  had  by  such  late  sowing  depends  upon 
the  frost  occurrence  in  the  particular  locality,  for 
it  only  fakes  a  light  frost  to  destroy  the  plant. 
To  get  the  best  results,  particularly  with  late 
sowing,  the  seeds  should  be  drilled  in  rows  far 
enough  apart  for  horse  cultivation,  and  about 
forty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  be  desirable. 
Whether  you  will  get  anything  worth  while  in 
the  way  you  propose  will  therefore  depend  upon 
the  amount  oi  moisture  in  the  soil  and  the  dura- 
tion of  frost-freedom  which  you  can  reasonably 
expect. 

Mangels,  Beans,  and  Medicinals. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  it  harm  the  mangelwur- 
zels  if  their  tops  are  cut  off  once  a  month?  We 
have  a  small  field  of  beans,  and  would  like  to 
know  Which  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  way 
to  crop  them.'  Can  you  tell  me  where  1  can  get 
the  required  information  to  grow  ginseng,  golden 
seal,  Seneca,  or  snakeroot? — A.  E.  Y.,  Bowman. 

Removing  leaves  will  decrease  the  size  and 
harden  the  tissues  of  the  beet  root.  If  you  wish 
to  grow  the  plant  for  the  top,  the  root  will  con- 
tinue to  put  out  leaves  for  you  for  a  time;  if 
you  grow  it  for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  root, 
you  need  all  the  leaf-action  you  can  get,  therefore 
do  not  reduce  the  foliage. 

Cultivate  the  beans  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
plenty  of  moisture  to  till  the  pods,  then  let  them 
dry  and  die.  Gather  the  dry  plants  before  the 
pods  open  much,  and  let  them  dry  on  a  clean, 
smooth  piece  of  ground  or  on  the  barn  floor. 
When  they  are  well  dried,  thresh  with  a  flail, 
rake  off  the  straw,  sweep  up  the  beans  and  clean 
by  winnowing  in  the  wind  or  with  a  fanning  mill 
with  suitable  screens. 

For  medicinal  plants  write  to  G.  M.  Homans, 
State  Forester,  Sacramento,  for  a  copy  of  his  pub- 
lication, "Pharmacal  Plants,"  by  Dr.  Albert 
Schneider,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 
You  can  see  ginseng  growing  at  Lilydale  Gar- 
dens, on  the  trolle}'  line  between  Santa  Cruz  and 
Capitola,  in  your  own  county. 

Blooming  Brussels  Sprouts. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  brussels  sprouts  male  and 
female?  Some  of  my  plants  are  flowering  and 
show  no  signs  of  sprouts,  while  those  that  are 
not,  show  some  small  eyes  at  stem  that  look  like 
young  sprouts. — E.  F.,  Los  Gatos. 

Brussels  sprouts  ought  to  form  the  sprouts  with- 
out flowering,  just  as  a  cabbage  heads  without 
flowering.  Those  plants  which  show  flowers  have 
been  stopped  by  drought  or  otherwise,  and  have 
taken  on  prematurely  the  second  stage  of  growth 
which  is  productive  of  seed  and  is  undesirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  growing  heads. 
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Overhead  Irrigation  in  the 
Citrus  Grove. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  man  who  said  a  long  time  ago  that  if  he 
could  have  his  wav  no  rain  would  .fall  on  Cali- 
fornia farms,  but  all  would  come  down  as  snow 
on  the  high  mountains  and  be  brought  from  there 
to  the  land,  was  only  half  right,  judging  from 
recent  developments.  Putting  the  water  on  in 
checks  or  furrows  is  a  fine  proposition,  but  more 
than  one  citrus  grower  is  now  getting  back  to 
nature  by  arranging  for  an  artificial  rain  when 
he  needs  it;  going  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  to 
have  overhead  pipes  simply  to  cut  out  furrow 
irrigation  altogether  and  to  get  water  in  some- 
thing like  the  real  old-fashioned  way. 

These  svstems  of  irrigation  by  spraying  are 
as  yet  not  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  of  the 
type  seen  in  some  advertisements  of  Florida 
lands,  where  the  spray  comes  from  perforated 
pipe,  and  the  one  or  two  others  have  the  pipes 
elevated  on  posts.  _ 

A  different  system  has  just  been  installed  on 
ten  acres  of  the  orange  grove  of  R.  D.  Williams, 
Exeter,  Tulare  county.  By  this  the  pipes  arejaul 
underground  and  stand-pipes  15  feet  high  are 
raised  through  every  fourth  tree  and  the  water 
distributed  through  rotary  sprinklers.  This  meth- 
od of  irrigation  has  been  worked  out  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  by  Mr.  Williams,  and 
proved  satisfactory  experimentally,  and  the  or- 
chard trials  in  the  recently  completed  system 
have  also  worked  out  according  to  schedule. 

The  grove  in  which  the  pipes  have  been  pis  '1 

is  half  valley,  half  foothill  land,  the  lower  part 
being  nearly'level  and  the  upper  half  on  a  gently 
rising  hill  slope.  The  rows  are  about  650  feet 
long  and  the  trees  about  19  feet  apart.  A  pipe 
is  run  down  every  alternate  row  about  six  feet 
from  the  trees,  and  a  branch  is  laid  to  every 
alternate  tree  in  the  row.  The  stand-pipe  is  run 
directly  through  the  center  of  the  trees  and  is 
high  enough  to  clear  the  top  well.  This  is  all 
that  can  be  seen  of  the  outfit,  and  it  is  never  in 
the  way. 

Somewhat  similar  systems  of  irrigation  are  seen 
in  lawns  in  public  parks,  where  simply  turning 
a  stopcock  will  set  rotary  sprinklers  playing  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  lawn,  only  in  this  case  the 
surface  of  the  "lawn"  is  the  tops  of  the  trees  15 
feet  above  the  ground,  where  the  breezes  and  the 
sunlight  can  play  through  the  falling  showers; 
and  the  "lawn"  is  five  acres  in  extent. 

Cost  of  the  System. — The  cost  of  installing  tliis 
system  is  not  far  from  $150  per  acre,  and  prob- 
ably is  a  little  more.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
concrete  pipe  that  is  usually  found  in  the  citrus 
groves  of  the  district  and  which  could  be  put  in 
on  the  same  land  for  about  $23.50  per  acre.  The 
pipe  and  fixtures  cost  approximately  $135  per  acre, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cost  is  in  the  installa- 
tion. All  pipe  is  galvanized,  which  will  make 
it  last  almost  indefinitely.  Poorer  pipe  could 
have  been  obtained  for  much  less. 

The  head  pipe  is  4  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  tapped  by  17  rows  of  lVs-inch  pipe,  which 
reduces  to  l1/*  inch  toward  the  center  of  the 
row  and  to  1  inch  along  the  lower  third.  The 
branch  pipes  to  the  individual  trees  are  %  inch 
and  the  stand-pipes  %  inch. 

The  water  is  pumped  from  a  well  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  place  to  the  upper  part,  and  is  dis- 
tributed from  there.  The  whole  lift  is  about 
250  feet.  At  present  when  the  system  is  operat- 
ing the  water  comes  in  jerks  with  the  strokes 
of  the  pump,  so  an  alteration  will  be  made  which 
will  remove  this  difficulty  and  give  an  equal 
though  gravity  pressure.  The  pressure  at  the  top 
of  the  stand-pipes  is  about  75  feet,  which  is 
more  than  enough  to  send  the  spray  evenly  and 
forcibly  all  over  the  part  of  the  grove  that  is 
being  irrigated.  The  water  can  be  turned  down 
as  many  or  as  few  rows  as  is  desired,  which  will 
give  just  the  right  force  at  any  time.  Since  all 
of  the  sprinklers  do  not  have  just  the  same  bore, 
it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  bore  somewhat  in 
different  places.  The  pumping  is  done  by  elec- 
tricity, about  9%  horsepower,  and  in  24  hours 


2  inches  of  water  were  put  on  about  seven  acres 
of  orchard. 

Benefits  of  the  System. — The  benefits  of  the 
system  are  that  it  gives  an  even  method  of  dis- 
tribution, saves  water,  saves  time,  saves  labor,  is 
easily  kept  up,  and  will  be  an  absolute  and  effect- 
ive protection  against  frost  injury.  There  is  an 
extra  element  of  expense  over  the  gravity  system 
of  irrigation,  in  thai  there  is  an  extra  lift  of 
15  feet  before  the  water  is  available  and  a  pres- 
sure of  70  or  75  feet  besides,  all  of  which  would 
be  unnecessary  if  the  water  was  barely  lifted  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  land  and  then  flowed 
over  it  by  gravity. 

The  labor  in  putting  on  the  water  in  the  new 
system  is  practically  nothing.  The  only  require- 
ment is  to  open  the  stop-cocks  at  the  head  of 
each  row  and  then  start  the  pump.  The  irriga- 
tion can  go  on  for  24  hours  at  a  time,  and  the 
only  care  that  is  needed  is  to  see  that  the  pump 
gets  a  little  lubricating  oil  now  and  again. 

Under  the  furrow  system  a  man  and  a  team 
are  needed  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  day  to 
furrow  out  ten  acres,  and  another  man  for  half 
a  day  to  connect  up.  Then  it  is  necessary  on 
sloping  land  to  have  one  person  on  hand  all  the 
time  that  irrigation  is  being  done.  To  irrigate 
once  by  the  furrow  system  takes  three  or  four 
days,  as  only  a  very  small  head  can  be  put  on 
at  the  top  of  the  grove,  else  the  water  would  run 
off  too  quickly. 

By  keeping  this  small  head  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  wait  nearly  two  days  before  the  water 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  row,  and  this  causes 
the  upper  part  of  the  grove  to  get  a  big  surplus 
of  water,  which  was  expensive  and  tended  to 
leach  out  a  large  amount  of  plant  food. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  loss  from  evaporation 
by  furrow  irrigation  as  well  as  by  spraying.  The 
hitter  way  causes  rapid  evaporation  during  a  short 
period,  and  the  former  way  slower  evaporation 
for  a  longer  period.  With  overhead  irrigation 
it  is  figured  out  that  the  land  can  be  gotten  on 
at  just  the  proper  time  for  cultivation  and  the 
soil  will  not  be  packed  as  it  is  in  furrow  irriga- 
tion. 

As  much  cultivation  will  be  done  one  way  as 
another,  as  the  cultivator  is  kept  going  all  the 
time  under  Hie  furrow  system,  although  the  water 
will  be  applied  twice  as  often  under  the  new 
system  as  under  the  old. 

The  Saving  Secured. — Tn  other  words,  the 
amount  of  cultivation  will  be  about  as  much  as 
before,  the  labor  in  irrigating  in  the  future  will 
be  practically  nothing,  and  the -labor  of  one  man 
and  a  team  for  three-fourths  of  a  day  three  or 
four  times  a  year  will  be  saved  on  every  ten 
acres,  as  will  also  about  12  days  wages  for  an 
irrigator.  A  large  amount  of  water  and  the  cost 
thereof  will  also  be  saved,  so  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  extra  cost  of  installing  the  outfit 
will  be  made  up.  But  the  greatest  thing  of  all 
in  an  expensive  thing  like  an  orange  grove  is 
the  fact  that  the  work  will  all  be  done  in  first- 
class  style  and  the  grove  made  to  pay  so  much 
better.    At  least  that  is  the  idea  of  the  owner. 

In  a  region  like  the  Exeter  foothills,  where 


[By  G.  P.  Rixford,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  Santa  Barbara  Fruit  Growers' 
Con  vent  ion.] 

The  subject  of  fig  culture  may  appear  some- 
what hackneyed  to  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  but  some  things  have 
been  learned  during  the  last  year  or  two  that  are 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  grower  and  worthy 
of  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  Caprifig  and  Its  Crops. — As  this  paper  is 


frosts  are  not  severe  and  the  fruit  is  nearly  all 
off  before  they  come  anyhow,  the  protection  from 
frost  is  of  less  importance  than  in  other  sections. 
The  protection  is,  however,  sure  and  absolute, 
as  15  minutes  after  the  mercury  reaches  the 
threatening  point  the  electric  pump  can  be  start- 
ed and  the  air  filled  with  a  spray  of  well  water 
that  the  lowest  possible  temperature  in  the  dis- 
trict could  make  no  headway  against.  If  frosts 
should  occur  before  the  crop  is  off,  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  be  paid  for  several  times  over  in  one 
night 's  saving. 

Another  benefit  that  the  owner  expects,  though 
this  has  not  been  demonstrated,  is  in  saving  from 
thrips  injury,  as  the  spray  in  the  smaller  trials 
made  in  previous  year  seemed  to  wash  off  the 
thrips  and  something  in  the  water  seemed  to 
stick  to  the  leaves  and  make  them  distasteful  to 
the  insects. 

Finally,  once  the  system  is  installed,  it  is  ab- 
solutely out  of  the  way  of  cultivation  and  of 
every  other  kind  of  work.  It  is  durable  and  will 
last  for  years  at  a  stretch  without  repairs.  It 
is  all  out  of  sight  except  the  stand-pipes  project- 
ing a  foot  or  two  above  the  tops  of  every  fourth 
tree;  it  gives  an  even  d;stribution  of  moisture 
over  the  soil,  and  the  xepense  of  operating  it  is 
practically  nothing;  and  the  cost  of  cultivating 
after  it  is  no  greater  than  if  irrigation  were  not 
practiced  at  all. 

Another  System.— A  system  of  overhead  irri- 
gation has  been  recently  installed  by  Robert  Baird 
of  Porterville  which  is  very  different  in  several 
radical  particulars  from  that  used  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Th'S  is  the  Skinner  system.  In  it  all 
pipes,  except  the  mains,  are  elevated  on  redwood 
posts  and  the  water  conies  through  perforations 
which  are  four  feet  apart. 

Thus  the  expense  of  digging  ditches  is  saved, 
and  the  cost  of  the  sub-laterals  to  the  trees  and 
the  stand-pipes  at  every  fourth  tree. 

To  offset  this  there  is  the  expense  of  the  red- 
wood posts  and  of  putting  them  up.  Probably 
the  cost  of  perforating  the  pipe  and  installing 
the  brass  nozzles  in  the  perforations  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  small  sprinklers 
needed  under  the  Williams  plan.  The  cost  of  each 
system  complete  is  about  $150  per  acre. 

A  much  smaller  head  of  water  is  needed  with 
this  equipment  to  irrigate  than  when  the  water 
comes  through  nozzles  36  to  38  feet  apart,  which 
means  less  expense  for  pumping.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  whirling  sprinklers  all  of  the 
ground  is  covered  at  once.  The  perforations  all 
point  one  way  and  will  put  water  on  one-third 
of  the  ground  at  once.  In  the  first  third  of  the 
period  the  pipe  is  turned  one  way,  so  that  the 
water  will  fall  between  the  two  rows  of  trees. 
Later  the  perforations  point  straight  up,  so  that 
the  ground  beneath  the  trees  is  covered,  and  later 
the  pipe  is  turned  still  further  over  to  irrigate 
the  remainder  of  the  ground.  The. pipes  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  turned  very  quickly 
and  without  any  waste  of  time. 

In  both  of  these  orchards  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  irrigating  by  ditches  on  account 
of  the  ground  being  rolling,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  waste  of  water,  which  makes  the  fact  that 
the  land  can  be  irrigated  without  preparation  of 
great  value.  On  level  land  a  better  distribution 
of  water  could  be  made,  and  at  less  trouble,  by 
the  ditch  system,  but  here  the  danger  of  frost 
would  be  greater.  In  both  cases  the  pipes  are 
out  of  the  way  of  cultivation  and  will  cost  little 
or  nothing  to  keep  up. 


largely  devoted  to  caprifigs.  the  only  one  on 
which  the  fertilizing  insect,  blast ophaga,  breeds, 
it  may  be  well,  as  a  preliminary,  to  state  that 
bolanists  are  now  generally  agreed  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  conclusions  of  Linneus  and  others 
that  the  caprifig  is  the  staminate  form,  and  the 
Smyrna,  and  all  the  common  figs  in  cultivation 
the  pistillate  form,  of  a  dioecious  species.  This 
classification  cannot,  however,  be  very  rigidly 
adhered  to,  for  the  reason  that  the  caprifig  con- 
tains large  numbers  of  female,  or  as  commonly 
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called,  gall  flowers,  which  are  female  flowers  mod- 
ified in  form  for  the  purposes  of  the  blastophaga 
with  stigmas  that  can  be  pollinated  and  produce 
fertile  seeds.  Resides  which,  female  forms  are 
occasionally  met  with,  though  rarely,  that  con- 
tain the  usual  cluster  of  male  flowers.  Three  such 
are  already  known  in  this  State.  The  capri  tree 
produces  three  annual  crops,  to  which,  for  con- 
venience, have  been  applied  the  Neapolitan  names, 
mamme,  profichia,  and  mammoni.  The  first,  or 
mamme,  crop  appears  in  late  summer  on  wood 
of  the  current  season,  and  the  blastophaga  from 
the  preceding  mammoni  crop  oviposits  in  them 
when  they  have  reached  the  size  of  filberts.  By 
December  these  figs  are  of  the  size  of  walnuts 
and  change  but  little  during  the  winter.  The  in- 
sects hibernate  in  them  in  the  larval  condition 
and  will  in  ordinary  winters  endure  without  in- 
jury a  temperature  of  18  or  20  degrees.  As  the 
Weather  becomes  warm  in  spring,  the  wasps  de- 
velop rapidly,  and  in  April  are  ready  to  issue. 
At  this  time  the  profichi  crop  on  the  same  or 
lit  her  capri  tree  is  in  a  receptive  condition.  This 
crop  grows  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  old 
wood  and  is  produced  in  enormous  numbers,  many 
times  greater  than  either  of  the  others — a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  one  abundantly 
supplied  with  pollen  and  the  one  exclusively  used 
to  caprify  the  main  Smyrna  crop.  The  third  or 
summer  crop  pushes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  new  wood  and  matures  from  September 
to  the  middle  of  November.  The  only  purpose 
of  this  crop,  which  is  usually  very  small  in  num- 
bers, seems  to  be  to  carry  the  blastophaga  through 
the  late  summer  months  and  to  produce  seeds. 
On  certain  trees  a  few  belated  mammoni  hiber- 
nate with  the  mamme  and  are  so  similar  in  ap- 
pearance that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart. 
On  cutting  them  open,  however,  they  will  be 
found,  unlike  the  mamme,  to  contain  a  well  de- 
veloped zone  of  staminate  flowers. 

Dependence  on  the  Blastophaga.  —  Everybody 
knows  that  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  blastophaga.  which  carries  the 
pollen  grains  from  the  stamens  of  the  profichi 
caprifig  to  the  pistillate  flowers  of  the  Smyrna 
fig.  The  preservation  of  the  insect  through  the 
winter  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance. 

The  severe  frosts  of  the  past  winter  proved 
very  disastrous  to  the  mamme  crop,  as  well  as 
to  thousands  of  young  trees  throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  California  and  Arizona.  First,  ab- 
normally low  temperatures  in  November,  which 
prematurely  defoliated  the  trees,  and  left  the  figs 
exposed  unusually  early;  then  scanty  rainfall 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  reduced  the  vi- 
tality of  the  trees  and  was  a  further  contributary 
cause  of  injury.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the 
usual  tide  fog,  which  is  a  great  protector  against 
frost,  was  lacking.  Most  of  the  injury  was  done 
by  the  drop  in  December  to  17  degrees  at  Yuma, 
Mecca,  Indio,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Fresno, 
and  so  on  north  to  Yuba  City  and  Chico.  In  nor- 
mal seasons  young  tig  trees  and  the  mamme  crop 
will  endure  a  temperature  of  17  degrees,  and 
probably  lower,  without  injury.  These  conditions 
may  not  happen  again  in  a  generation,  and  yet 
bearing  trees  of  six  and  seven  years  of  age  suf- 
fered no  loss  of  wood,  the  damage  being  confined 
to  the  winter  crop  of  caprifigs. 

The  Best  Capri  Trees. — There  are  now  estab- 
lished in  California,,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  probably  more 
capri  varieties  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  We  have  most  of  the  best 
from  the  Smyrna  district  of  Asia  Minor,  many 
from  Italy,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  especially  from  the  states  of  north- 
ern Africa,  besides  a  host  of  seedlings  of  local 
origin. 

Probably  every  Smyrna  fig  grower  has  observed 
the  difference  that  exists  in  the  ability  of  differ- 
ent varieties  to  carry  through  the  winter  crop. 
Many  kinds  never  produce  a  mamme  crop,  though 
they  generally  yield  the  profichi  in  great  abund- 
ance. Still  others  produce  so  few  that  they  are 
of  little  use  in  perpetuating  the  blastophaga. 
Quite  a  number  fail  to  bear  a  mammoni  or  late 
summer  crop,  or  the  figs  come  at  a  time  that 
leaves  a  hiatus  in  the  successive  generations.  Such 
trees  cannot  produce  a  mamme  crop  unless  they 
have  the  assistance  of  better  trees,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  mamme  figs  dry  up  and  fall  un- 
less oviposited  in  by  wasps  of  the  mammoni  gen- 


eration. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  egg  of  the 
blastophaga  is  just  as  essential  to  the  caprifig  as 
is  the  pollen  grain  to  the  Smyrna  fig. 

Careful  investigations  extending  over  a  period 
of  several  years  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ability 
of  a  tree  to  successfully  support  the  mamme  crop 
through  the  winter  is  more  a  question  of  variety 
than  of  climate.  Several  instances  are  known 
where,  in  frosty  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, single  trees,  unassisted  by  others  in  the  neigh- 
bodhood,  have  carried  the  different  crops  unin- 
terruptedly for  more  than  forty  years.  The  pos- 
.  session  of  such  trees  by  the  grower  is  of  supreme 
importance. 

This  matter  seemed  of  such  moment  to  the 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  leading  capri 
varieties  was  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  past  winter  became  apparent.  These 
studies  covered  the  most  important  plantings  of 
capri  trees  in  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties  in  the 
south,  thence  north  through  Merced,  Stanislaus, 
San  Joaquin,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  and  Marin 
in  central  California,  and  north  through  Eldo- 
rado, Placer,  Colusa,  and  Tehama  counties  to  Vina. 
This  investigation  has  resulted  in  accumulating 
sufficient  data  to  make  it  possible  to  now  name 
a  list  of  varieties  that  have  not  failed  to  carry 
the  mamme  crop  through  the  coldest  winters  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  five  years. 

The  list  includes  the  following  number  in  the 
Maslin  seedling  orchard  at  Loomis,  namely:  No. 
35,  70,  91,  100,  141,  144,  148,  and  150.  These  are 
all  vigorous,  thrifty  trees,  with  trunks  from  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  have 
never  been  irrigated.  No.  100  is  early ;  141  is 
both  early  and  late,  giving  profichi  fifjs  in  good 
condition  last  season  from  June  15  to  July  7; 
144  produces  profichi  figs  of  very  large  size  with 
enormous  staminate  clusters ;  70,  which  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bleasdale, 
a  prolific  writer  on  the  fig,  is  a  vigorous,  sym- 
metrical tree  with  a  dense  head  and  a  long  pro- 
fichi season.  No.  91  is  a  fine  tree  with  large 
mamme  and  profichi  crops  of  purple  figs.  Cut- 
tings of  any  or  all  of  these  will  be  mailed  free 
next  winter  to  anyone  desiring  them. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  Milco,  named 
probably  by  John  Rock  after  the  late  G.  N.  Milco. 
The  tree  was  undoubtedly  imported  by  the  late 
W.  B.  West,  to  whose  nursery  at  Stockton  nearly 
all  the  old  trees  of  the  variety  have  been  traced. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  blastophaga  was 
first  introduced  into  the  New  World  on  trees  of 
his  importation.  We  have  positive  proof  that  the 
insect  has  existed,  unknown  to  the  fig  growers 
of  the  State  until  three  years  ago,  on  five  of  these 
old  trees  located  at  long  distances  from  each 
other,  since  the  year  1867,  more  than  32  years  be- 
fore Walter  T.  Swingle  introduced  it  from  north- 
ern Africa.  The  Milco  is  a  precocious  bearer  and 
has  been  known  to  carry  its  mamme  crop  through 
the  winter  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  capri 
tree  yet  observed,  namely,  the  second  year  from 
the  cutting. 

Other  excellent  varieties  are  Roeding's  No.  3, 
Markarian's  No.  1,  and  the  Stanford,  the  latter  a 
splendid  tree  growing  at  the  Stanford  ranch  near 
Vina.  It  was  raised  from  a  cutting  imported  by 
the  writer  during  the  winter  of  1881-2  from  the 
Smyrna  district  of  Asia  Minor. 

Lastly,  the  capri,  Ficus  pseudocarica,  a  new 
species  to  California,  which  will  be  mentioned 
later  in  this  paper. 

Preserving  Mamme  Caprifigs.  —  After  recom- 
mending a  list  of  capri  trees  that  when  well  es- 
tablished can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  the 
mamme  figs  through  the  severest  winters  yet 
experienced  in  California,  it  may  seem  superflu- 
ous to  describe  a  process  by  which  these  winter 
figs  can  be  stored,  safe  from  not  only  California 
frosts,  but  from  those  of  regions  where  the  tem- 
perature goes'  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  insect  from  year  to  year  and  conse- 
quently to  grow  Smyrna  figs. 

Of  the  three  crops  of  the  capri  tree,  the  mamme 
is  vastly  the  most  important,  as  both  the  others 
depend  for  existence  on  the  insects  which  live 
through  the  winter  in  this  crop.  We  may,  there- 
fore, truthfully  say  that  the  whole  Smyrna  fig 
industry  is  actually  dependent  on  the  mamme. 
for  failure  of  this  crop  means  ruin  to  the  others. 

The  severe  frosts  of  the  past  winter  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  every  precaution  must  be  taken 


to  save  the  mamme  crop.  A  good  deal  of  experi- 
menting has  been  done  with  this  end  in  view. 
George  C.  Roeding  has  diminished  the  loss  some- 
what by  building  light  shelters  of  palm  leaves 
or  other  light  material  over  the  trees,  mounted 
on  a  framework  supported  on  four  posts.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  not  best  to  rely  on 
the  roof  alone,  for  much  better  results  are  had 
when  the  sheltering  cover  extends  down  to  with- 
in three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground  on  the  sides 
exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  so  as  to  protect  the 
figs,  in  case  of  frost,  from  too  sudden  thawing. 
This  method,  however,  has  been  only  partly  ef- 
fective. Another  plan,  tried  by  the  writer,  which 
has  been  fairly  successful,  is  to  cut  from  the  tree 
in  December,  before  the  severe  frosts,  twigs  bear- 
ing well-developed  mamme  and  plant  them  in 
moist  soil  in  the  open  air,  leaving  the  figs  above 
the  surface.  The  branches  should  be  planted 
where  they  would  have  some  protection  by  trees 
or  buildings  from  the  severest  frosts.  In  this 
way  the  caprifigs  have  been  carried  through  the 
coo]  weather,  and  the  insects  issued  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  usual  time  in  spring. 

But  another  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Henry  Markarian,  of  Fresno,  that  de- 
serves to  rank  as  an  important  discovery.  On  the 
5th  of  April  last,  at  his  place  near  Fresno,  he 
handed  the  writer  a  dozen  mamme  figs  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  tree  about  the  middle 
of  December.  These  figs  were  carried  to  San 
Francisco  in  a  paper  bag  and,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
were  put  into  a  fruit  jar  in  order  to  prevent 
drying  out.  On  the  13th,  female  blastophaga 
commenced  to  issue,  and  continued  to  do  so  every 
morning,  in  a.  sunny  window,  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  On  the  20th  they  came  out  in  a  great 
rush  from  9  a.  m.  until  10:30.  The  issue  gradu- 
ally decreased  until  the  29th,  when  the  largest  of 
the  figs  was  cut  open  and  was  found  to  still 
contain  some  females  that,  would  have  come  out 
later.  This  fig,  the  best  developed  one  in  the  lot, 
yielded  by  actual  count  over  600  females  and 
about  150  males.  This  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Markarian's  method  is  simplicity  itself. 
The  best  developed  and  most  perfect  figs  are 
taken  from  the  tree  in  December  before  Hie  ad- 
vent of  heavy  frosts.  They  are  then  packed  in 
a  box  of  clean  damp  sand.  First  an  inch  of  sand 
then  a  layer  of  figs,  being  particular  not  to  let 
them  touch  each  other  nor  the  side  of  the  box, 
then  another  inch  of  sand,  pressd  down  so  as  to 
compeletly  envelop  the  figs,  and  so,  in  alternate 
layers  of  sand  and  figs  until  the  box  is  full.  Top 
off  with  a  final  layer  of  sand  and  cover  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  The  box,  containing  a  thou- 
sand figs,  was  kept  in  a  cellar  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  about  55  to  60  degrees.  A  few  which 
had  been  frosted  during  the  November  freeze  had 
molded,  but  all  sound  ones  kept  perfectly.  In 
due  season  the  figs  were  hung  in  his  capri  trees, 
and  mature  blastophaga  came  out  as  usual  and 
entered  the  profichi  crop.  A  surplus  of  figs  was 
disposed  of  to  neighbors  and  gave  satisfaction. 

By  this  plan  the  Smyrna  fig  growers  can  bid 
defiance  to  frost,  and  the  mamme  crop  can  be 
carried  through  winters  in  regions  where  the  cold 
is  too  severe  to  render  the  growing  of  Smyrna 
figs  otherwise  practicable.  In  this  way  all  trouble 
from  loss  of  the  winter  crop  in  California  and 
Arizona  is  obviated  and  may  be  the  means  of 
making  it  possible  to  grow  the  Smyrna  fig  all 
along  the  Gulf  region  of  the  Southern  States  from 
Florida  to  Texas.  Another  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  that  the  time  of  issue  of  the  blastophaga 
can  be  regulated  by  changing  the  temperature  of 
the  storage  room.  If  early  insects  are  wanted, 
raise  the  temperature,  if  a  later  issue  is  desired, 
put  the  box  in  a  little  cooler  place. 

A  New  Species  of  Fig. — Every  fig  grower  knows 
that  there  are  two  well-defined  crops  of  Smyrna 
figs.  The  first  crop  pushes  from  the  old  wood  and 
is  the  first  to  appear  in  spring,  ripening,  if  pol- 
linated, in  June  and  July,  and  are  known  as 
Brebas ;  while  the  second  or  main  crop  springs 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  new  wood 
and  ripens  from  August  to  October,  depending 
on  the  climate  of  the  locality  where  grown.  The 
Brebas  crop  has  heretofore  always  been  lost  for 
the  reason  that  no  pollen  early  enough  to  fertil- 
ize it  was  available.  The  only  crop  of  the  Smyrna 
capri  sufficiently  early  for  the  Brebas  is  the  mam- 
me, and  unfortunately  it  contains  no  staminate 
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flowers  nor  pollen.  If  these  figs,  which 
are  not  only  very  early  but  very  large, 
can  be  saved,  they  will  be  especially  valu- 


able for  the  markets  as  fresh  figs  and 
would  add  considerably  to  the  growers' 
income.      (To  Be  Concluded.) 


How  To  Get  Money  For  Farming. 


Readers  will  remember  the  references 
we  have  made  to  the  work  of  David  Lubin 
at  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul 
ture  at  Rome,  especially  to  that  branch  of 
his  work  which  has  to  do  with  making 
capital  available  for  farming.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that  arrangements 
are  pending  by  which  a  large  group  of 
Americans  will  go  abroad  next  May  to 
study  the  same  subject  in  the  light  of 
European  experience  and  researches,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lubin  at  a  six  days  con- 
ference at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  last 
spring.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject 
from  time  to  time.  We  desire  now  to  call 
attention  to  the  availability  of  money  for 
fanning  in  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  answers  to  questions  which 
Mr.  Lubin  made  at  Nashville,  as  follows: 

Farmers  and  Trusts. — Place  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  on  the  same  footing  that  the 
European  farmer  is  placed,  through  his 
co-operative  associations,  through  his 
rural  banking  system,  through  the  col- 
lective use  of  dynamic  money,  and  the 
trust  as  such  is  killed,  or  if  any  sem- 
blance of  the  trust  would  then  be  left,  the 
American  farmer  would  play  the  role,  and 
in  this  play  there  would  be  opportunity 
for  the  American  people  to  get  that 
measure  of  equity  in  exchange  which 
they  should  have.  But  if  the  farmer,  on 
the  one  hand,  continues  as  he  is,  unor- 
ganized and  with  static  money,  and  the 
corporate  trusts  in  farm  products  with 
dynamic  money>  continue,  on  the  other, 
to  perfect  their  modes  and  methods  and 
to  grow,  it  will  then  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  when  the  life  will  be  crushed  out 
of  this  republic,  because  the  farmer  in  a 
republic — in  fact  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment— is  the  conservative.  He  holds 
back  and  in  check  the  progressive  urban, 
the  organized  and  financial  and  commer- 
cial wings  on  the  one  hand,  and  organized 
labor  on  the  other.  Both  these  forces  are 
of  the  city;  the  conservative  alone  is  of 
the  country.  The  farmer,  by  holding  both 
of  these  progressive  radical  elements  in 
check,  makes  for  stable  government. 
That  which  destroys  the  farmer,  the  con- 
servative, destroys  the  body  politic;  de- 
stroys the  union;  destroys  the  republic; 
destroys  any  nation. 

Q. — How  did  it  happen  that  the  Eu- 
ropean farmer  was  so  much  brighter,  that 
he  put  the  method  you  speak  of  into  op- 
eration, while  the  American  farmer  labors 
under  the  difficulties  you  state? 

A. — It  is  my  belief  that  the  European 
farmer  is  no  brighter  than  the  American 
farmer — if  anything,  he  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  bright.  The  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence, the  great  cost  of  government, 
and  the  precarious  tenure  of  high  place 
and  exalted  position  in  Europe  is  such 
that  it  sets  the  keenest  minds  at  work  to 
solve  this  problem;  it  compelled  its  set- 
tlement. The  pressure  was  strongest  in 
Europe,  hence  the  problem  was  solved 
there.  The  pressure  now  exerted  on  the 
American  farmer  by  the  trusts  can  be 
met  and  overcome  in  the  United  States 
by  activity  similar  to  that  displayed  in 
Europe. 

Q. — Have  you  any  scheme  or  plan  to 
suggest  for  the  adaptation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean systems  you  speak  of  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  farmer. 

A. — No,  for,  as  already  stated,  the  ulti- 
mate plan  may  only  be  set  forth  authori- 
tatively when  the  proposed  committee 
from  the  several  States  in  the  Union  has 
visited  Europe,  noted  down  what  it  has 
seen  and  formulated  its  conclusions,  and 
thus  brought  the  matter  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.    Then  only  may  a  plan  be 


authoritatively  put  forth.  At  this  time  I 
can  only  propose  some  possible  or  tenta- 
tive phases  of  plans  which  occur  to  my 

mind: 

National  Banks:  Why  Not  AGRICUL- 
TURAL National  Banks? — One  plan  would 
be  for  the  incorporation  or  co-operative 
association  of  groups  of  farmers,  when 
they  could  devise  and  offer  as  security  for 
the  money  they  require  a  negotiable  bond 
on  their  collective  assets,  a  bond  at  a 
valuation  and  of  a  character  which  should 
make  it  acceptable  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  in  so  liquid  a  form  as  to  re- 
quire no  lawsuit  for  foreclosure.  This 
bond  could  then  be  offered  in  the  open 
market,  in  the  bourse,  and  the  funds  for 
the  co-operative  banking  be  thus  obtained. 
These  funds  could  then  be  employed,  for 
the  use  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
co-operation,  and,  second,  for  the  collec- 
tive use  of  the  co-operation  as  a  whole  in 
swinging  its  product  to  market;  in  its 
distribution.  In  all  this  the  American 
farmer  would  largely  follow  along  the 
lines  of  the  German  Landschaften  system. 

A  modification  of  that  plan  might  be 
had  by  the  formation  of  Rural  National 
Banks,  on  the  order  of  the  existing  Na- 
tional Banks.  As  is  known,  the  American 
National  Banks,  by  depositing  as  security 
government  bonds  with  the  United  States 
Treasury,  receive  from  the  government 
money  in  the  form  of  National  Bank 
Notes,  the  bond-owners  continuing  to  re- 
ceive from  the  government  the  interest 
due  on  the  bonds  thus  deposited.  Now 
let  the  co-operative  groups  of  farmers  cail 
on  government  bond-owners  to  transfer 
their  bonds  to  these  farmers'  groups.  Let 
the  farmers  pay  the  bond-owners,  say, 
one  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  privilege 
of  this  transfer.  Let  them  deposit  these 
transfered  government  bonds,  along  with 
their  own  negotiable  land-bonds,  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  where  they  would 
be  held  in  trust  for  both  parties  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  security  of  these 
government  bonds  the  United  States  could 
issue  national  rural  bank-notes  to  these 
co-operative  groups  of  farmers,  just  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  National  Banks.  The 
United  States  bond-owner  would  then  re- 
ceive interest  on  his  coupons,  plus  the 
one  per  cent  per  annum  extra  from  the 
farmers'  co-operative  groups.  These 
groups  would  thus  have  money  at  one  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  the  government 
bond-owner  would  have  as  security  a  ne- 
gotiable bond  on  the  collective  property 
of  the  farmers'  co-operation,  security 
which  would  exceed  in  value  the  United 
States  bonds  deposited  in  the  treasury. 
In  substance,  the  negotiable  bond  for  this 
property  and  the  government  bonds  would 
both  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  government,  which  would  simply 
act  as  umpire  between  the  bond-owners 
and  the  farmers,  and  thus  this  trans- 
action would  be  free  from  any  phase  of 
so-called  socialism. 

What  Skciritv  Woui.n  the  Farmkhs 
Give  the  United  States  Bonu  Owners? — 
The  co-operative  farmers'  groups  would 
give  as  security  a  negotiable  bond  on 
their  syndicated  farm  lands.  This  prop- 
prty  would  have  to  be  so  justly  taken  up 
that  its  value  would  be  unquestioned,  and 
the  transfer  of  government  bonds  would 
then  be  made  for  a  sum  equal  to  a  frac- 
tion of  the  valuation,  say  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent.  This  security  would  not  only 
be  of  the  highest  value,  but,  if  the  bonds 
were  made  out  so  that  foreclosure  could 
be  had  without  recourse  to  a  lawsuit,  the 
security  would  be-  rendered  liquid,  and 
the  land-bonds  could  then  be  freely  sold 


in  the  open  market  anywhere,  and  sold 
for  much  more  than  their  face  value. 

Here  is  a  block  of  land;  let  us  say  the 
farmer  values  this  block  of  land  at 
$2,000,000;  other  estimates  reduce  that 
value  to  $1,000,000.  On  this  million  dol- 
lars the  farmers'  co-operative  group  de- 
sires $100,000  of  Government  bonds  to  be 
deposited.  It  calls  on  the  bond-owners; 
one  has  ten  United  States  bonds;  another 
twenty:  another  fifty;  another  one  hun- 
dred, etc.  "Where  have  you  got  these 
bonds?"  "Mine  are  at  home  in  the  bu- 
reau." "Mine  are  with  the  safe  deposit 
company."  "Mine  are  in  the  cellar.." 
"Give  me  your  bonds  and  I  will  put  them 
in  Uncle  Sam's  treasury,  and  Uncle  Sam 
can  put.  his  hands  on  them."  Uncle  Sam 
would  simply  be  the  umpire.  The  nego- 
tiable land-bond  and  the  United  States 
bonds  would  be  returned  to  their  re- 
spective owners  when  the  time  for  which 
the  transfer  was  made  expired.  If,  dur- 
ing that  time,  the  farmers'  co-operative 
group  had  failed,  the  land-bond,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  would  be  placed  on  the  open 
market  and  sold  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and 
the  United  States  bond  owner  would  be 
made  good  and  his  bonds  returned  to 
him. 


Professional  Directory 


SMALL  RANCHES. 


STOP  PAYING  RENT. 


Keej)  your  position,  but  live  in  the  coun- 
try. Raise  your  own  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  flowers;  keep  a  few  chickens — a 
cow  if  you  wish — and  enjoy  life. 


SMALL  RANCHES. 


One  acre  or  more,  same  as  rent. 

Our  lands  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
practically  anything  grown  in  the  State 
of  California:  English  walnuts,  almonds, 
chestnuts,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  prunes, 
apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  olives  and  other 
fruits. 


Vegetables  grown  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


CHICKEN  RANCHES. 


SMALL  DAIRY  RANCHES. 


Bear  this  in  mind:  These  lands  are 
within  one  hours'  ride  by  electric  cars 
of  1,000,000  people.  This  will  double 
their  value  as  soon  as  the  Oakland  and 
Antioeh  Railway  completes  its  tunnel — 
about  September  1st,  this  year. 


SUMMER  HOMES  OR  COUNTRY  HOMES 


Anything  you  want  on  any  terms  you 
want. 

Perfect  climate  throughout  the  entire 
year. 


You  can  buy  $1,000  worth  of  our  prop- 
erty on  terms  of  only 

$14.14  Cash 
and 

$14.14  Monthly. 


These  payments  including  principal,  in- 
terest and  taxes. 


R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


dend  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRKS.NO,  CALIFORNIA* 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

tnalyala  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Iteclaiuatlon  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ttie  Soil 

is  my  specialty.   I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  se  1  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


R.  Ft.  &NOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence.  2511S. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soil*  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soli  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

«AO  Central  Rids.  Los  Anareles,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Jreeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

C.  A.  B0DWELL,  Jr.  Mexkfan8*  S^mer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sin  Frtnclsco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  puton  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement lor  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc     Survevs  anrt  subdivisions 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 
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How  the  Farmers  Helped  Revolution- 
ize the  Manufacture  of  Iron. 


A  carpenter  of  my  acquaintance  had 
taken  the  job  of  tearing  down  the  old 
"Square  Top  Church"  in  a  Massachusetts 
town.  He  had  recently  demolished  a 
number  of  buildings  and  had  been  paid 
twice  over — first,  in  the  price  charged  for 
the  work,  and  second,  in  the  lumber 
saved  to  be  used  elsewhere.  When  the 
trustees  of  this  long-disused  edifice  de- 
cided to  clear  the  lot  of  what  was  now 


Service  Test  of  Iron  and  Steel  Nails. 

becoming  an  eyesore  and  a  fire  risk,  my 
friend,  in  order  not  to  lose  what  seemed 
an  opportunity,  came  forward  with  an 
offer  which  the  deacons  decided  at  once 
to  be  "very  reasonable."  It  was  reason- 
able, indeed;  for,  as  the  contractor  rue- 
fully told  me  after  three  weeks  of  back- 
breaking  labor:  "I  hadn't  any  idea  them 
old  wrought-iron  nails  could  hang  on  so. 
Why,  the  old  Square  Top  was  built  in 
1835,  and  I  s'posed  I  could  jest  knock 


Remains  of  Steel  Siphon  After  a  Few 
Years  Service. 

it  to  pieces  with  no  trouble  at  all.  1 
tore  down  three  buildin's  last  summer, 
any  one  of  'em  bigger'n  this  one,  in  less 
time  than  I've  been  at  work  on  this  al- 
ready. And  they  warn't  more'n  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  old.  But  the  nails  gen- 
erally broke  right  off  between  the  board 
and  the  timber;  and  these  hang  on  like 
a  double-rooted  tooth." 

Our  grandfathers  knew  how  to  make 
iron  that  would  last.  But  their  methods 
in  this  industry,  as  in  many  others,  were 


upon  the  "Age  of  Iron."  The  uses  of 
iron  and  steel  were  multiplied,  and  each 
year  brought  new  proofs  that  these  mod- 
ern days  were  the  golden  period  of  the 
industrial  arts.  But  the  school  of  experi- 
ence is  one  which  never  issues  diplomas 
to  graduates.  The  tremendous  output  of 
our  steel  mills  was  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  but  wherever  it  was  exposed  to 
the  elements  it  rusted  at  a  ruinous  rate. 
Ironwork  which  had  withstood  without 
serious  damage  the  action  of  the  wind 
and  sea  for  half  a  century  was  replaced 
here  and  there  with  structures  of  modern 
design  and  material.  In  these  cases  it 
was  very  soon  found  necessary  to  employ 
protective  coatings  of  some  kind,  for  cor- 
rosion was  progressing  so  alarmingly  as 
to  threaten  an  early  and  complete  de- 
struction. Out.  of  this  necessity  arose 
the  very  useful  invention  of  galvanizing, 
a  process  which,  during  the  life  of  the 
coating,  affords  protection  to  the  basic 
metal.  But  galvanizing  is  far  from  a 
complete  remedy,  as  anyone  may  see  by 
examining  the  spelter  coating  on  any  or- 
dinary sample  of  galvanized  steel  or  iron. 
It  will  generally  be  found  full  of  fine 
cracks  and  holes,  and  in  many  cases  will 
be  peeling  or  flaking  off,  like  the  paint 
on  a  contract  house  which  was  built  while 
the  owner  was  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

The  farmers  were  among  the  principal 
sufferers  from  the  low  quality  of  latter- 
day  iron  and  steel.  Barbed  wire  rusted 
out  so  rapidly  as  to  raise  the  question 
whether  this  light  and  convenient  form 
of  fencing  were  really  desirable.  Metal 
roofing  developed  leaks  within  a  very 
few  years,  and  soon  had  to  be  wholly 
renewed.  Irrigaiion  pipe  went  to  pieces 
after  three  or  four  seasons.  Board 
fences,  cattle  and  hog  pens,  and  any  wood- 
en structure  involved  the  use  of  steel- 
wire  nails,  and  a  very  few  years  of  ex- 
posure were  enough  to  render  these 
worthless. 

Twentieth  century  science,  however, 
has  delved  into  this  matter  of  iron  rust, 
as  well  as  into  yellow  fever,  polluted 
drinking  water,  and  depleted  soils.  About 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  attention 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  many  com- 
plaints received  from  farmers  of  the 
rapid  corrosion  of  fences,  roofing,  etc.  A 
very  careful  investigation  was  made,  in- 
volving several  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment by  expert  chemists  and  metal- 


American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts  Under  Tracks  of  California  Railway,  Beulah  Station. 


slow  and  laborious  to  an  extent  which 
a  more  hurried  and  nervous  generation 
could  not  endure.  Processes  were  evolved 
for  the  making  of  iron  and  steel  which 
produced  a  ton  of  rails  with  less  human 
effort  than  was  expended  in  the  old  days 
in  the  making  of  a  crowbar.  The  earth 
was  girdled  with  railroads  and  dotted 
with  furnaces  and  mills;  and  we  entered 


lurgists.  Many  samples  of  the  old  and 
durable  iron  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  many  others  of  the  rapidly  cor- 
roding steel  of  later  times  were  submit- 
ted to  the  closest  examination  with  re- 
gard to  mechanical  structure  and  to  chem- 
ical analysis  to  determine  the  amount 
and  character  of  foreign  substances.  In 
practically  every  instance  the  old  iron 


which  had  withstood  long  periods  of  ex- 
posure was  found  to  be  of  a  high  degree 
of  purity,  while  most  of  the  steel  and 
iron  of  recent  manufacture  contained 
much  larger  quantities  of  carbon,  man- 
ganese, sulphur,  and  the  other  elements 
which  constitute  impurity.  The  verdict 
of  the  Department  was  summed  up  in 
the  statement,  "Iron  resists  corrosion  in 
proportion  to  its  purity,"  and  manufac- 
turers were  advised  to  secure  the  high- 
est degree  of  purity  in  their  product. 

This  advice,  for  the  most  part,  went 
unheeded;  but  one  large  mill  in  Ohio 
determined  to  see  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  a  rust-resisting  iron  by 
the  elimination  of  impurities.  They  im- 
mediately began  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  end  in  view  of  producing  a 
metal  which  should  be  as  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent  iron  as  was  humanly 
possible.  The  impurities  which  it  was 
their  problem  to  reduce  to  the  vanishing 
point  amounted  to  but  fractional  por- 
tions of  one  per  cent,  for  it  is  a  fact 
somewhat  surprising  to  the  layman  thai 
the  very  steel  which  had  been  denounced 
as  impure  contained  iron  in  excess  of 
ninety-nine  per  cent.    In  respect  to  cor- 


rosion, however,  these  minute  quantities 
of  manganese,  sulphur,  copper,  etc.,  are 
like  the  merest  traces  of  dissolved  lead 
in  drinking  water.  And  evidence  was 
not  lacking  that  if  the  process  could  be 
carried  -to  perfection,  and  the  last  vest- 
ige of  foreign  substance  excluded,  the 
result  would  be  a  metal  absolutely  rust 
proof.  In  1905  an  ingot  iron  was  placed 
on  the  market  in  which  had  been  achieved 
an  even  higher  degree  of  purity  than 
that  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  prac- 
tical success  of  this  metal  when  used 
for  culverts,  roofing  and  other  exposed 
ironwork  soon  brought  forth  competitors; 
and  today  noboy  thinks  of  offering  an 
iron  as  rust-resisting  without  claiming 
for  it  a  high-  degree  of  purity. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
high-purity  iron  is  that  it  takes  a  heavy 
coat  of  galvanizing  and  retains  it  more 
(enaciously  than  the  lower-grade  metal. 
Pure  iron  does  not  dissolve  in  the  spel- 
ter bath  and  alloy  itself  with  the  zinc,  a 
process  which  takes  place  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  galvanizing  of  steel. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  coating  is  far 
from  being  one  of  pure  zinc,  and  does 
(Continued  on  Page  35.) 


RUST-RESISTING  AMERICAN 
INGOT  IRON 

Lasts  longer  than  the  old-fashioned  iron 
used  by  your  grandfather. 


-  THE  GONTEST  - 


Let  us  show  you  why  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON,  Corrugated 
Culverts,  Syphons,  Flumes,  Plain  Pipe,  Gates,  Valves,  Roofing  and 
Siding  are  permanent. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

Offices  and  Factories: 

5th  AND  PARKER  STS., 
WEST  BERKELEY. 


409  LEROY  ST., 
LOS  ANGELES. 
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Walnut  Growing  in  Contra  Costa 

County. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press  by 
Percy  Douglas.] 

Walnuts  have  long  been  grown  in  Cen- 
tral Contra  Costa  county,  but  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition  setting  out  walnuts 
did  not  begin  until  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  Today  there  are  in  Ygnacio  valley 
some  beautiful,  thrifty,  and  and  profit- 
able young  orchards,  yearly  growing 
more  productive  and  valuable. 

Three  years  ago  the  R.  N.  Burgess  Co., 
a  real  estate  firm,  began  buying  up  large 
tracts  of  land,  subdividing  them  and  sell- 
ing them  to  home-seekers.  To  make  the 
small  tracts  more  attractive  to  the  land- 
buying  public,  this  firm  began  planting 
their  subdivisions  in  English  walnuts  of 
different  varieties.  They  contracted  with 
purchasers  of  these  tracts  to  cultivate  the 
land  and  care  for  the  trees  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  to  deliver  at  the  end  of  that 
term  a  healthy,  growing  walnut  orchard. 

In  1911,  5000  walnut  trees  were  set  out 
by  this  firm,  and  this  year  8000  more. 
Besides  these  men,  many  others  planted 
out  trees,  so  that  this  spring  12,500  wal- 
nut trees,  or  over  40%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  trees  -  planted  in  central  Contra 
Costa  were  California  black  walnuts  or 
English  walnuts  grafted  on  California 
stock.  It  is  about  these  trees  and  the 
growth  they  have  made  that  this  article 
is  written. 

The  Planters. — Walnut  growing  on  a 
large  scale  is  a  new  industry  in  this 
county,  and  most  of  the  growers  are  new 
at  the  business.  They  are,  many  of  them, 
devoting  to  this  industry  valuable  land. 
All  have  bought  the  best  veriety  of  trees 
at  high  prices  and  have  gone  to  no  little 
expense  to  prepare  and  cultivate  the  land 
for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  best  conditions  and  with  the 
most  careful  attention  to  details,  it 
means  that  a  long  period  of  time,  from 
five  to  eight  years,  must  elapse  before  this 
land  set  out  to  walnut  trees  begins  to 
yield  a  profit  to  the  owner.  Indeed,  he 
will  be  fortunate  if  in  this  interval,  while 
waiting  for  his  trees  to  bear,  he  can,  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  part  of  the  land  in 
the  avenues  between  the  trees,  make  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  and  taxes. 

Among  those  who  have  planted  wal- 
nuts are  many  city  people  who  have  but 


I'OK  SALES. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  In 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perrJetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  Irrigation.  100  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson,  Prop.,  Canby,  Cal. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  SI.,  San  Francisco 


recently  bought  land  in  this  section.  They 
have  been  induced  to  set  out  walnuts,  and 
many  other  land-owners  who  have  not 
yet  set  out  trees  doubtless  contemplate  so 
doing.  What  they  would  like  to  know  is 
the  truth  about  the  claims  made  for  this 
industry,  and  how  those  thousands  of 
young  trees  set  out  in  the  past  two  sea- 
sons are  getting  along. 

The  trees  planted  by  the  R.  N.  Burgess 
Co.  are  all  of  the  best  stock  and  the  best 
varieties  to  be  obtained.  They  are  all  of 
California  black  walnut  budded  or  grafted 
to  the  leading  varieties  of  walnuts,  such 
as  Franquette,  Mayette,  Eureka,  Con- 
cord, and  other  varieties,  and  grown  by 
the  leading  nurserymen  of  California. 

Winks  of  the  Wiseacres. — When  these 
walnut  trees  were  set  out,  a  majority  of 
those  who  already  had  trees  growing 
shook  their  heads  and  declared  it  would 
never  do — that  failure  was  certain,  for 
the  trees  would  all  die,  or,  if  they  did  live, 
that  they  would  never  amount  to  any- 
thing anyway. 

"The  only  way  to  grow  walnuts  suc- 
cessfully," so  these  growers  say,  "is  to 
plant  the  nut  of  the  California  black  wal- 
nut or  a  black  walnut  seedling  in  the 
place  where  the  tree  is  to  grow,  and  when 
it  has  grown  to  be  four  to  six  years  old, 
to  top  graft  it  with  the  variety  of  nuts 
you  wish  to  grow."  This,  it  is  argued, 
makes  a  stronger  tree  and  an  earlier  pro- 
ducer. The  nursery-grafted  tree,  they 
claim,  undergoes  such  a  shock  in  cutting 
out  of  the  nursery,  transporting  and  trans- 
planting in  the  field,  that  it  never  wholly 
recovers,  and  if  it  lives  will  be  stunted, 
grow  slowly  and  mature  later  than  the 
trees  planted  in  place  and  grafted  after- 
ward. 

Claims  or  Grafted  Trees.  —  The  nur- 
serymen claim  that  the  nursery -grown 
stock  is  better  to  plant  because  the  scions 
are  from  the  best  producing  trees,  the 
unions  are  perfect,  the  trees  well  grown 
in  the  nursery,  and  while  the  first  cost 
of  the  trees  is  greater,  there  is  no  loss 
through  imperfect  grafting,  as  sometimes 
happens  with  the  California  walnut  trees. 
They  claim  that  in  the  end  they  are  a 
surer  stand  and  cheaper  and  better  than 
the  trees  grafted  in  the  field.  It  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  nursery 
stock  should  be  properly  planted  in  suit 
able  soil  and  faithfully  cared  for. 

Which  Is  Better? — Now,  which  of 
these  two  very  different  ways  is  the  bet- 
ter? This  is  an  important  matter,  and 
must  be  decided  by  each  person  for  him- 
self at  the  very  start. 

The  California  walnut  tree,  grown  from 
the  nut  or  seedling  is,  when  once  well 
rooted,  very  hardy  and  tenacious  of  life. 
In  this  locality  they  grow  almost  any 
place  where  fruit  trees  will  grow,  if  well 
started.  They  will  stand  considerable 
neglect  and  inattention,  but  if  neglected, 
while  they  usually  live  and  grow,  their 
growth  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  as 
might  be  expected.  If  well  cared  for,  how- 
ever, and  successfully  grafted  the  growth 
and  yield  thereafter  is  generally  satis- 
factory. Many  fine  orchards  are  to  be 
factory.  Many  fine  orcherds  are  to  be 
found  in  Ygnacio  valley,  grown  in  this 
way. 

The  writer  has  taken  careful  notice  of 
the  growth  of  the  nursery -grafted  trees 
set  out  in  different  places  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  finds  that  these  trees  have 
mostly  done  well.  The  walnut  growers 
have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Those  who  have  taken  good  care  of  their 
trees  have  good  results,  and  vice  versa. 

The  largest  growers,  the  R.  N.  Burgess 
Co.,  who  have  planted  their  large  acreage 
in  nursery  stock,  and  who  have  invested 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

Do  you  realize  that  we  must  find  a  market  for  our  California 
fruit  this  season  in 

COMPETITION  WITH  THE  HEAVIEST  SOUTHERN  AND 
EASTERN  CROPS  KNOWN  FOR  MANY  YEARS? 

It  is  no  trick  to  market  fruit  when  it  is  scarce  and  everybody 
crying  for  it. 

But  how  about  now? 

This  is  the  time  organization  counts.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
chances  and  support  opposition  which  may  lead  to  demoralization 
of  markets  when  your  bread  and  butter  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  correct  distribution  and  handling? 

What  is  the  answer? 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS, 

F.  B.  McKevitt,  Manager. 


1008-1010  Second  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  time  to  spray  LEMON  and  ORANGE  trees  with  the 
famous  REX  SPRAY  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  yield  of  your  or- 
chard from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  the  next  season. 

REX  can  be  obtained  in  Los  Ageles  from  the  Western  Wholesale 
Drug  Company  or  from  our  factory  at  Benicia,  Calif. 

REX  LIME  &  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  has  been  successfully  used 
by  the  largest  lemon  and  orange  growers  of  the  state.  We  refer 
with  peasure  to  the  Leffingwell  Rancho  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  and  to  the 
San  Diego  Fruit  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  who  also  have  our  goods  on 
sale. 

Send  to  this  office  for  our  Rex  Bulletin. 

California  Rex  Spray  Company 

Benicia,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  is 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  on  the 
market.  For  workmanship,  for  sim- 
plicity and  durability  It  cannot  be 
excelled,  as  it  does  the  work  to 
perfection.  Those  that  are  using  it 
say  no  money  could  buy  it,  If  they 
could  not  get  another. 

Weighs  200  pounds. 

C.  G.  SIGUARD, 
Capitol  Avenue  and  MoKpp  RoikI, 
San  Jomp,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  VeS  o?d 

"\nchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  •Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand. 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur.  Roll  or  Stick.  Re- 

fl™  A^'eNT^S  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Kaicle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying).     ______  IT,_. 

Refinery!  BORDEAUX.  FRAM  E. 
Office.  624  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI.IFORNI  A. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4S3S—  (Home)  C66.-K. 
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Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning-— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  SeDd 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  plnntlng  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Wrltt 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 


SPRAYERS 

The  best  In  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 


SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.C.SHAW  CO. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


a  large  amount  of  money  in  these  young 
orchards,  have  set  the  pace  and  shown  the 
way. 

Hard  Times  bx>r  Planting. — The  past 
two  years  have  been  unfavorable  for  the 
planting  of  walnut  trees.  The  rains 
ceased  almost  entirely  by  the  end  of 
March  in  1911,  and  a  long  dry  spell  fol- 
lowed, lasting  well  up  into  last  winter. 
The  young  trees  set  out  were  watered 
three  times  during  the  summer  and  the 
ground  kept  in  a  fine  mulch  around  them. 
This  careful  attention  resulted  in  nearly 
all  the  trees  living  through  this  trying 
first  year.  About  97%  of  them  were  alive 
this  spring.  Some  made  a  good  growth 
and  others  just  pulled  through. 

This  year  (1912)  these  1911  trees  were 
cut  back,  and  at  the  present  writing 
are  mostly  growing  vigorously.  The 
Pranquette  trees  in  the  Parkside  tract, 
adjoining  Concord,  are  particularly  vigor- 
out  and  growing  finely. 

The  nursery  stock  planted  this  past 
spring  by  the  same  firm  is  mostly  doing 
well.  They  are  nearly  all  starting  to  grow 
everywhere  on  the  Burgess  lands,  owing 
to  the  careful  work  done  in  planting  out, 
and  the  unusual  carefulness  in  watering 
by  the  employes  of  the  company  under  the 
wise  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
these  properties,  Mr.  L.  W.  Brubeck,  of 
Concord. 

Goon  Work  Gets  Good  Results; — Wher- 
ever this  sort  of  work  has  been  done  by 
the  growers  the  trees  are  vigorous,  and 
the  prospect  is  good,  but  in  far  too  many 
instances  this  painstaking  work  of  water- 
ing and  cultivating  the  young  trees  has 
not  been  done  by  the  grower.  The  young 
trees  have  been  in  many  places  neglected 
on  account  of  the  rush  in  other  work.  In 
some  few  cases  a  small  number  of  trees 
have  died  out.  That  is  nobody's  fault  but 
the  owner's.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
the  young  California  walnut  trees  planted 
for  grafting  later  on.  Where  careful  at- 
tention has  been  given  in  selecting  stock 
or  seed  for  planting,  careful  work  done  in 
planting,  cultivating  and  watering  during 
the  long  dry  summer,  good  thrifty  trees 
are  seen,  but  where  the  main  object 
seemed  to  be  to  see  how  big  a  hay  crop 
could  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  trees 
and  how  little  cultivation  could  be  gotten 
along  with,  the  condition  of  the  living 
trees  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  poor. 

There  is  a  fine  future  in  this  county  for 
walnuts,  but  not  for  every  grower.  Those 
who  are  successful  in  the  growing  of 
other  orchard  crops  will  succeed  with 
walnuts,  and  those  who  are  not  successful 
with  other  crops  had  better  leave  walnuts 
alone.  They  will  probably  fail  to  make 
good.  The  growing  of  walnuts  requires 
painstaking  care,  and  the  patience  to 
work  and  wait  for  results.  Contra  Costa 
county  seems  to  be  a  natural  home  of  the 
walnut  tree.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  our  county  will  be  famous  for  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  walnut  groves. 

Concord. 


DOSE  FOR  THE  PUMPKIN 
BEETLE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  your 
valued  paper  the  other  day  an  inquiry 
about  the  pumpkin  beetle.  I  have  tried 
all  possible  things  and  found  that  an 
emulsion  of  paris  green  and  saltpeter  in 
equal  parts  will  do  best  to  keep  them 
off.  I  apply  it  with  a  sprinkling  can 
after  mixing  properly,  about  once  every 
week.  This  is  because  every  time  new 
leaves  come  out  that  have  not  been 
sprinkled,  you  will  find  the  beetles  on 
them.  I  have  got  about  half  an  acre 
and  they  look  fine. 

Woodland.  Carl  Lindheimer. 

[This  seems  to  be  poison  for  the  leaf- 
eating  beetle.  The  insect  under  previous 
consideration  has  been  the  squash  bug — 
a  sucking  insect  which  cannot  eat  poi- 
son.— Editor.] 


Big  slock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO.  K^E&JgjS: 

120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

W  E    C  AIM    CURE  IX 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,  231  Berry  St.  (Nr.  4th),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

Sam  FranclKco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


General  Agricultural  Notes. 

The  newly  equipped  alfalfa  mill  at  Chico 
is  now  in  operation.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  three  tons 
per  hour. 

An  egg  exchange,  known  as  the  Pajaro 
Valley  Poultry  Association,  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Watsonville.  The  new  associa- 
tion will  be  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  California  for  $25,000.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  handle  the  eggs  and  poultry  of  the 
members  and  buy  feed  for  them  in  large 
quantities. 

An  announcement  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Gridley  cannery  will  be 
run  to  its  full  capacity  this  season,  under 
the  management  that  has  successfully 
conducted  it  for  the  last  three  years. 

According  to  the  Tulare  Register,  grass- 
hoppers are  giving  the  farmers  consider- 
able trouble  in  the  Reedley  section.  Stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  pest. 

Monday,  August  19th,  is  the  date  set  for 
the  opening  of  the  Gravenstein  Apple 
Fair  at  Sebastopol. 

Word  has  been  recived  from  Fresno  to 
the  effect  that  Rosenburg  Bros.  &  Co.  of 
that  city  intend  erecting  the  largest  fig 
packing  and  curing  plant  in  the  State. 
The  cost  will  be  about  $8,000  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  operation  about  August  15th. 

The  July  1st  report  of  the  California 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association  indicates 
poor  prospects  for  this  year's  crop  of 
honey,  some  districts  reporting  that  the 
crop  will  not  be  one-third  of  an  average, 
while  many  districts  report  an  absolute 
failure,  with  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
bees.  A  car  was  sent  out  of  Imperial 
county  at  G'2  cents  f.  o.  b.  there,  and  in 
other  districts  the  few  who  have  honey 
are  holding  out  for  8%  to  8  cents. 

The  Grape  Growers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion is  making  preparations  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  grapes.  The  association 
will  aim  to  market  the  products  to  the 
best  advantage,  to  use  discretion  in  dis- 
tributing them  to  the  various  markets 
and  to  see  that  only  the  best  fruit  is  put 
on  the  market.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  of  the  organization  will  not  only 
bring  good  prices  to  the  growers,  but  will 
gain  a  reputation  in  the  East  for  the 
grapes  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 


General  Crop  Notes. 

The  harvesting  of  the  grain  crop  in 
Tulare  county  is  well  under  way.  It  is 
expected  that  the  crop  will  be  exception 
ally  heavy  and  the  bailey  and  wheat  extra 
fine  in  quality. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  beans  and  po- 
tatoes have  been  planted  in  the  Salinas 
valley  north  of  Santa  Rita  and  between 
Salinas  and  Santa  Rita.  The  land  was 
formerly  devoted  to  grain  farming. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  raisin  crop, 
according  to  the  Fresno  Herald,  indicates 
that  this  year's  crop  will  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  last  year.  Packers  place  the 
entire  crop  at  from  55,000  to  65,000  tons. 


The  Hanford  Journal  reports  a  slight 
decline  in  the  price  of  apricots  in  Kings 
county,  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
buyers  are  in  need  of  goods  right  now  to 
fill  orders.  It  is  understood  that  the  crop 
has  nearly  all  been  disposed  of.  But  as 
the  decline  in  prices  is  considered  a  tern 
porary  one,  those  who  still  have  fruit  on 
hand  are  holding  for  better  prices  later 
on. 

The  California  Canners'  Association  of 
Healdsburg  have  just  closed  their  sea- 
son's cherry  pack.  During  this  season 
the  association  has  purchased  and  shipped 
from  local  growers  150  tons  of  cherries. 

C.  W.  Beers,  horticultural  commission- 
er of  Santa  Barbara  county,  reports  the 
damage  to  walnuts  from  both  the  aphis 
and  blight  checked  by  favorable  weather 
conditions.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  wal- 
nut crop  will  be  about  80%  of  that  of  last 
year. 

George  Robertson,  State  Statistician, 
has  received  advice  from  Spain  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  grape  vines  look  well  and 
that  a  good  crop  is  expected.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  yield  will  be  from  35,000 
to  40,000  tons. 

The  Producers'  Fruit  Co.  of  Fresno  re 
ceived  word  of  the  arrival  and  sale  in 
Chicago  of  the  first  carload  of  California 
grapes.  The  car  was  shipped  from  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  sold  at  an  average 
of  $2.15  per  crate. 

The  San  Fernando  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  shipped  so  far  this  season 
1G2  cars  of  fruit.  From  present  indica- 
tions, the  crop  promises  to  be  about  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  that  of  1911. 

George  A.  Lamiman,  horticultural  com 
missioner  of  Shasta  county,  reports  the 
fruit  prospects  as  being  exceptionally 
good  in  that  county.  Prunes  are  expected 
to  be  very  large  and  abundant  this  season 
and  to  bring  good  prices. 


Fruit  Notes. 

According  to  the  Oroville  Register,  the 
orchards  in  the  southern  and  eastern  sec- 
tions of  Butte  county  will  yield  the  heav- 
iest peach  crop  of  three  years. 

The  400-acre  orchards  on  the  Bonita 
ranch  at  Central  House  will  bear  heavier 
than  for  several  years.  A  large  centrif- 
ugal pump  was  installed  on  this  ranch, 
and  water  for  irrigating  purposes  has 
been  pumped  from  the  river  for  the  first 
time.  The  result  has  been  seen  in  the 
superior  size  of  the  fruit. 

The  prune  crop  of  Colusa  promises  to  be 
heavier  than  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
trait  is  supreior  in  size  and  quality. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

John  Vignolo,  one  of  Turlock's  promi- 
nent stockmen,  recently  purchased  a  large 
stock  ranch  or  hacienda  in  Mexico.  The 
ranch  is  situated  about  60  miles  from  Her- 
mosillo,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  and  com- 
prises 18,000  acres,  part  of  which  is  heav- 
ily timbered.  Mr.  Vignolo  purchased 
with  the  land  2,000  head  of  cattle,  100 
head  of  horses  and  50  mules. 

The  Porterville  Recorder  reports  a 
heavy  shipment  of  beef  cattle  from  that 
district  to  the  northern  markets.  The 
stock  is  principally  from  the  hill  district, 
all  of  them  being  in  splendid  condition. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the 
Stanislaus  County  Agricultural,  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
that  place  in  the  first  week  of  October. 
From  present  indications  this  fair  will 
break  all  previous  records,  as  the  entire 
scheme  is  laid  along  State-wide  lines,  and 
entrees  are  expected  from  breeders  from 
over  the  entire  State. 

The  California  Cntral  Creameries  of 
San  Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
la  the  cream  business,  bought  a  large 
piece  of  property  in  Newman  last  week. 
Mr.  Tognozzi,  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  the  company,  stated  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  put  up  simply  a  pasteurizing 
plant  for  handling  sweet  cream,  which 
will  be  in  operation  very  soon.  Later  on 
in  the  season  a  creamery,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  butter  product,  will  be 
built. 

A  heavy  consignement  of  sheep  left 
Williams  last  week.  Twenty-two  carloads 
were  loaded  and  shipped  by  different  rais- 
ers to  the  packing  houses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
first  Pacific  International  Dairy  Show,  to 
be  held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  North 


Portland,  Ore.,  November  18  to  23,  1912. 
Expert  judges  will  be  brought  from  the 
East,  and  the  sales  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  large  demand  for  pure  bred  dairy 
cattle.  The  classification  and  premium 
list  is  being  sent  to  the  breeders  and 
dairymen  of  the  Coast  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  display  worthy  of  the  dairy  indus 
try  will  result. 

It  is  reported  that  the  northern  mark- 
ets are  demanding  a  great  deal  of  beef  at 
this  time,  as  a  large  quantity  is  being 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  firm  of  Davis  &  Peterson,  of  Yuba 
City,  recently  shipped  several  choice  speci- 
mens of  Tamworth  swine  to  Anderson, 
Shasta  county.  The  hogs  were  fine 
products  from  the  Swineland  farm  and 
are  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

J.  P.  Whitney,  a  prominent  New  Jersey 
dairyman,  has  bought  the  Newkom 
ranch,  located  near  East  Butte,  Sutter 
county.  The  owner  intends  to  dispose  of 
his  New  Jersey  property  and  bring  his 
herd  of  100  head  of  registered  Holsteins 
to  his  Sutter  county  ranch,  where  he  will 
conduct  a  general  stock  farm. 

Eighty-six  head  of  beef  cattle  were 
shipped  from  Porterville  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  week.  The  stock  was 
from  the  ranch  of  Hodges  Bros,  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  and  the  valuation  was  placed 
at  $3000. 

The  Tulare  County  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  last  week. 
Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  an  important  resolution  was  passed 
asking  the  creamerymen  of  the  county  to 
commence  the  grading  of  cream  August 
1st  of  this  year.  The  new  officers  elected 
are  as  follows:  S.  O.  Walker  of  Tulare, 
president;  Ed.  F.  Hart  of  Farmersville, 
vice  president;  Guy  Clark  of  Tulare,  sec- 
retary, and  Jos.  LaMarche  of  Tulare,  treas- 
urer. The  directors  are  C.  T.  Brown,  Al- 
len Thompson,  R.  F.  Guerin,  J.  J.  Smith 
and  J.  R.  Smith,  representing  the  super- 
visorial districts  from  one  to  five  respect- 
ively. 

A  pure  bred  Holstein  dairy  breeding 
farm  will  be  established  at  the  E.  T.  The- 
obald ranch  near  Modesto  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  best  sires  and  choicest  cows 
are  being  selected  and  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  herd  the  finest  in  the 
West. 

At  Chicago  on  Monday,  July  1st,  a  new 
high  record  was  made  for  beef,  when  a 
bunch  of  heavy,  fat  Hereford  steers  sold 
for  $9.65  per  hundred.  Other  choice  beef 
steers  sold  for  $9.20  to  $9.50,  while  poorer 
lots  sold  at  $8.00  and  down  to  $5.85.  In 
discussing  the  high  price  of  beef  the 
Chicago  Live  Stock  World  says:  "A  rev- 
olutionary change  has  occurred  in  live 
stock  trade  during  the  first  half  of  1912. 
A  long-advertised  beef  scarcity  has 
reached  an  acute  stage.  The  public  is 
having  an  opportunity  to  realize  that  beef 
Is  no  longer  cheap,  not  even  available  ai 
a  reasonable  price.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  six  leading  western 
markets  received  but  3,162,000  cattle, 
against  3,572,000  during  the  same  period 
of  1911.  But  this  apparent  shortage  of 
410,000  does  not  tell  the  deficiency  story 
with  sufficient  emphasis.  Cattle  have 
heached  the  butcher  averaging  about  200 
pounds  less  than  in  the  days  of  beef  pleu- 
titude  ten  years  back,  so  that  the  shortage 
in  product  is  equal  to  more  than  half  a 
million  cattle  of  normal  weight. 


tive  Son  of  L.  first  as  calf  at  Kings  Coun- 
ty fair;  to  Chas.  Cowan  of  Modesto,  six 
head  2-year-old  heifers;  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ross  of  Clarksburg,  Topsy's  Valet  of  L., 
sire  King's  Valet,  dam  Topsy  of  S.  B.  of 
Golden  Fern  Lad  and  Tormentor,  breed- 
ing; he  was  second  in  calf  class  at  Han- 
ford and  Fresno  fairs.  To  Walter  Tryon 
of  Angels  Camp,  yearling  bull,  Kern's 
Valet  of  L.  He  expects  to  show  in  his 
Jersey  herd  a  very  promising  young  cow 
with  her  twin  bull  calves,  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  N.  H.  Locke  Co.  herd.  Cattle 
are  all  doing  well,  so  are  the  alfalfa  fields. 


Miscellaneous. 

Charles  Filippini,  a  Petaluma  capitalist, 
recently  purchased  the  well  known  Hau- 
bricta  dairy  ranch  located  in  the  Chileno 
valley  west  of  Petaluma.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  dairy  ranches  in  Marin  county 
and  consists  of  1300  acres  of  improved 
land. 

King  C.  Gillette  the  razor  king,  added 
the  purchase  of  200  acres  of  Strathmore 
land  to  his  holdings  in  Tulare  county.  It 
is  his  intention  to  make  the  property  a 
valuable  lemon  orchard. 

Members  of  the  Pomona  Grange  are 
planning  for  mutual  indemnity  insurance 
to  provide  for  paying  awards  made  by 
State  officers  against  members  of  the 
Grange  under  the  terms  of  the  new  em- 
ployers' liability  law.  Fruit  growers 
claim  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  meet  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  during  the  pacK- 
ing  season  as  at  that  time  help  is  hard 
to  get  and  the  orchardist  cannot  there- 
fore guard  against  careless  men. 

The  large  Burrel  tract  of  1920  acres, 
west  of  Visalia,  is  being  sub  divided  into 
20  and  40-acre  tracts  and  put  on  sale  by 
the  owner. 

A  dispatch  from  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
states  that  experiments  in  sugar  cane 
growing  are  being  made  in  the  Salt  River 
valley  section.  About  25  acres  were  plant- 
ed, in  many  parts  of  the  valley,  in  order  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  its  culture 
on  a  large  scale.  Should  the  experiments 
prove  entirely  satisfactory,  another  big 
money-making  product  will  be  added  to 
the  crops  of  the  Salt  River  valley. 

According  to  the  Marysville  Appeal, 
the  former  manager  of  the  Natomas  Con- 
solidated, Newton  Cleaveland,  bought  the 
old  Stahl  ditch  system  and  1200  acres  of 
land  in  that  vicinity.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  the  price  paid  for  the 
property  and  it  is  the  owner's  plan  to 
work  the  land  along  broad  lines. 

Pupils  of  the  Salinas  schools  have  be- 
come greatly  interested  in  a  tomato- 
growing  contest.  Contestants  are  re- 
required  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the 
plants  from  the  time  of  planting  until 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  report  on 
same.  It  is  expected  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  allow  the  products  a  place 
in  their  exhibit  during  the  Big  Week  in 
Salinas  this  coining  falll. 

The  Nevada  County  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation are  contemplating  the  erection 
of  a  cannery  in  that  section  this  spring. 

A  number  of  California  capitalists  have 
purchased  about  5000  acres  in  Butte 
county.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pur- 
chasers to  colonize  part  of  the  land  and 
use  the  rest  for  dairying  and  the  raising 
of  grain. 


Sales  From  the  Locke  Herd. 

A  letter  from  N.  H.  Locke  of  Lockeford, 
states  he  has  sold  so  close  on  Jersey  cows 
that  he  is  short  on  milk  to  feed  the  calves 
At  this  time  he  has  some  very  promising 
young  bulls  sired  by  King's  Valet  and  Bor- 
rellos  Golden  Laddie.  Among  recent  sales 
made  are,  to  Geo.  F.  Stephenson,  Ceres, 
Cal.,  16  head  of  2-year-old  heifers,  one  test 
ing  9.4,  and  the  yearling  bull  Reiter's  Na 


California  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  6,  1912. 

The  followiug  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  July  5,  1912,  as  reported  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries — 32%  cars.  The  cherry  move- 
ment for  the  week  was  about  the  same  as 
for  the  preceding  one.  The  bulk  of  the 
shipments  originate  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  but  there  is  still  an  occasional 
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straight  car  of  this  fruit  being  forwarded 
from  Placer  county.  Daily  shipments 
have  now  dropped  to  a  very  low  point  and 
will  soon  cease. 

Apricots — 20  cars.  A  few  apricots  are 
still  being  packed  for  eastern  shipment  in 
the  Suisun  valley  and  at  Acampo.  • 

Plums — 204  V4  cars.  This  week's  ship- 
ment represents  a  heavy  increase  over  the 
previous  week.  Nearly  all  vacieties  are 
being  offered.  In  addition  to  Climax, 
Tragedy,  Burbank,  Abundance,  Red  June, 
Simoni,  Santa  Rosa  and  Formosa,  we  now 
have  the  first  offerings  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Peach  Plum,  Purple  Duane  and 
California  Red.  The  plum  season  is  now 
at  its  height. 

Peaches — 72%  cars.  The  output  this 
week  is  double  that  of  last  and  for  the 
coming  week  there  will  be  even  a  greater 
proportionate  gain  if  satisfactory  markets 
can  be  found  for  the  product.  Alexanders 
are  finished.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings 
now  is  Triumph,  but  very  considerable 
quantities  of  Hales  and  St.  Johns  are  now 
available. 

Pears — 9%  cars.  Bartletts  from  the 
river  are  appearing  in  constantly  increas- 
ing quantities  and  will  cut  considerable 
figure  in  the  shipments  of  next  week.  All 
reports  indicate  that  the  river  crop  will 
be  of  fine  quality. 

Grapes — No  change  to  report  in  this 
fruit.  Prospects  continue  good  although 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  output 
will  probably  not  exceed  75%  of  that  of 
last  season. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  SHIPMENTS. 


June  29th 

1911.  1912. 

Cherries   185%  200% 

Apricots   157  177% 

Peaches   '97%  64% 

Plums                               92%  143% 

Pears  •                              3%  4 


Total   shipments  to   July   8th,  1022% 


cars,  as  against  888%  cars  to  same  date 
in  1911. 


HOW   THE   FARMERS  HELPED 
REVOLUTIONIZE  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  IRON. 

(Continued  From  Page  31.) 

not  adhere  nearly  as  well.  Pure  zinc  is 
highly  ductile,  while  its  alloys  are  com- 


paratively brittle.  The  galvanizing  on 
pure  iron  sheets  will  stand  severe  bend- 
ing and  seaming  operations  without 
cracking  or  peeling,  a  consideration  of 
great  importance  in  irrigation  pipe, 
gates  and  flumes,  conductor  pipe  or  any 
formed  product.  The  perfection  of  the 
galvanizing  is  one  of  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing high  purity  iron  from  its 
substitutes. 


Municipal  and  highway  engineers  all 
over  the  country,  as  well  as  those  con- 
nected with  great  irrigation  and  struc- 
tural projects,  are  specifying  iron  of  the 
highest  degree  of  purity  obtainable  for 
use  in  the  work  under  their  charge.  It 
seems  certain  that  within  a  very  few 
years  we  shall  see  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  iron  of  this  character  for  all 
exposed  situations. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


Here  is  the  Orchard  Heater 

THAT  WILL  PROTECT  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP  FROM 

FROST 


WITHOUT 


Damage,  Loss, 

Depreciation 

or.  Injury 

from  Smoke  and  Soot  caused  by  the  agencies 
heretofore  used  to  overcome 


DON'T  FAIL  to  investigate  Our  heater  before  equipping  your  orchard. 

Write  for  folder.    DO  IT  NOW. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  OIL  BURNER  CO. 


932-944  Monadnock  Bldg. 


San  Francisco,  California 
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Laws  for  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


The  endeavor  to  change  the  present 
laws  on  cruelty  to  animals  appears  to  be 
based  upon  good  common  sense.  The  root 
of  the  whole  matter  is  the  custom  that 
permits  the  society  whose  officer  makes 
the  arrest  for  cruelty  to  pocket  the  fines. 

This  giving  the  fines  to  the  prosecutor 
is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  all  proper 
enforcements  of  the  law,  and  an  excep- 
tion has  evidently  been  made  in  this  case 
though  through  sentiment,  the  public  be- 
lieving that  humane  society  officers  are 
always  actuated  by  humane  sentiments 
and  that  cruelty  could  be  better  prevented 
by  giving  the  societies  sufficient  funds  to 
work  upon. 

In  theory  alone  this  practice  is  bad. 
All  laws  should  have,  and  almost  without 
exception  do  have  their  enforcement  come 
through  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  every 
law  that  needs  enforcement,  especially 
those  applying  so  greatly  to  the  feelings 
as  those  against  cruelty,  and  having  so 
little  that  could  possibly  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  proper  application  can  be  en- 
forced through  regular  channels. 

The  grand  opportunity  for  abuses  of 
cruelty  to  animal  laws  under  the  present 
system  can  be  easily  seen  on  only  a  cas- 
ual analysis  of  the  case.  Five  persons 
can  get  together,  incorporate  a  humane 
society  and  elect  themselves  officers. 
They  then  can  go  out,  make  arrests  and 
be  legally  entitled  to  all,  or  a  portion,  off- 
hand we  are  not  sure  which,  of  the  fines. 
To  enable  them  to  make  these  arrests, 
and  share  the  fines,  they  need  have  no 
more  authorization  than  general  laws. 
Five  Bowery  toughs  by  this  method  could 
secure  just  as  good  authority  to  make 
arrests  for  cruelty  and  share  the  fines  as 
any  body  of  people  in  California,  and  un- 
der the  present  law  there  would  be  no 
wav  to  nrevent.  It- 
Sentiment  indicates  that  anyone  desir- 
ing to  prevent  cruelty  would  have  a  sense 
of  honor  above  reproach.  However,  that 
is,  we  all  know  that  a  dollar  within  easy 
reach  can  warp  a  person's  sense  of  per- 
spective about  as  quickly  as  anything  and 
practice  seems  to  bear  this  out,  especi- 
ally with  many  humane  officers  who  have 
no  other  means  of  sustinance  than  their 
salaries,  no  other  way  of  showing  their 
worth  than  by  increasing  the  number  of 
arrests,  every  arrest,  or  conviction,  put- 
ting money  in  the  treasury  from  which 
their  salaries  come,  and  like  as  not  women 
as  directors  of  societies  who  are  actuated 
largely  by  sentiment  which  is  ■  not  bal- 
anced up  by  business  practice  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  directors  also  are  usu- 
ally, if  not  drawing  salaries  and  making 
arrests,  not  in  close  enough  touch  with 
the  matter  to  discover  abuses  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  humane  societies  in  operation  and 
competition,  showing  that  the  field  is  well 
recognized  as  being  profitable. 

In  the  second  place  the  method  of  se- 
curing arrests,  convictions  and  fines  is 
misleading  to  the  public,  and  to  leading 
members  of  societies.  They  think  that 
the  number  of  persons  pleading  guilty  is 
a  sure  sign  that  the  arrests  are  needed, 
and  doing  good. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  often,  not  al- 
ways, about  as  follows.  A  horse  balks 
and  gets  a  licking,  or  some  heavy  pull- 
ing is  needed  for  a  short  distance  and 
the  whip  is  applied  pretty  well.  Or  it 
may  be  a  horse  is  somewhat  lame  and 
yet  is  driven,  without  pain  or  injury  as 
like  as  not,  or  the  harness  chafes  and 
makes  a  raw  spot.  Perhaps  the  owner 
or  driver  is  a  little  to  blame,  perhaps 
not  to  blame  at  all,  but  the  prospective 
fine  will  act  as  a  microscope  to  the  would- 
be  arrestor,  and  the  culprit  is  marched 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace. 


Now,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  case 
maye  be,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  small 
whipping  will  look  to  the  arresting  officer 
like,  an  unmerciful  whaling,  on  account 
of  the  profit  that  is  to  secure  to  him,  and 
a  beating  that  should  deserve  a  small 
fine  of  say  $5,  like  one  of  $25,  so  not  a 
case  is  tried  on  its  merits. 

The  prisoner  knows  that  the  motions 
of  physical  discomfort  to  the  animal  are 
there,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  was 
arrested  at  least  indicated  that  he  deserv- 
ed to  be  arrested,  and  to  disprove  the 
officer's  statements  will  be  difficult  with- 
out going  to  the  expense  of  hiring  attor- 
ney, witnesses,  etc. 

Therefore,  when  the  officers  tells  him 
that  if  he  will  plead  guilty  he  will  explain 
the  extent  of  the  case  to  the  justice  and 
only  a  small  fine  will  be  laid,  the  man  de- 
cides to  plead  guilty,  and  save  time  and 
trouble.  He  may  get  a  fine  that  will 
make  his  hair  stand  on  its  end,  but  by 
pleading  guilty  the  society  believes  he 
was  guilty,  so  do  the  judge  and  public, 
and  the  arresting  officer  feels  he  is  sure  a 
success,  financially  and  officially. 

This  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  ar 
rests  and  fines  are  not  very  often  justi- 
fied, but  they  will  be  made  just  as  well, 
and  more  fairly  when  financial  profit  is 
not  influencing  the  arresting  officer  and 
the  law  is  enforced  on  its  merits  like  all 
other  laws. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  cases  may  be  tried  in  any 
court  in  the  county,  not  necessarily  the 
one  in  the  township  where  the  arrest  was 
made  or  alleged  misdemeanor  committed, 
as  in  other  minor  cases.  In  practice  it  is 
common,  often  a  customary  thing,  for  the 
officer  to  take  a  case  miles  away,  ignoring 
the  most  convenient  court.  By  so  doing 
a  big  milage  is  collected,  and  as  the  coun 
try  justice  gets  from  $3  to  $5  for  the 
smallest  case  tried  before  him  this  prac- 
tice on  its  face  can  appear  nothing  but  a 
graft. 

To  make  the  whole  matter  worse  the 
humane  societies  need  no  share  of  the 
fines  to  operate  successfully,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  law  could  be  enforced 
better  by  legally  appointed  officers  any- 
way. The  societies  get  large  contributions 
from  philanthropic  individuals  their 
membership  is  large  and  composed  of 
persons  who  pay  liberally  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  either  animal  or  children.  To 
some  is  given  State  aid.  From  a  self 
interested  standpoint  express  companies, 
contractors  and  other  concerns  working  a 
large  number  of  animals  make  large  con- 
tributions so  that  their  drivers  may  be 
better  prevened  from  abusing  their  teams. 
It  is  also  hinted  that  some  of  these  com- 
panies have  found  that  by  making  liberal 
contributions  no  arrests  are  made  of  their 
men — in  other  words  $100  in  contribu- 
tions often  saves  $1000  in  fines — but  that 
is  on  the  quiet.  If  true,  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  possible  reasons  for  a  change 
in  methods. 

As  a  rule  the  societies  work  in  aud 
around  towns  and  ci'ies  and  tho  farmer 
is  freed  from  their  attacks,  but  anything 
that  will  Improve  conditions  for  the  ow  ner 
of  any  stock  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  at  the  very 
start  of  the  campaign  for  a  more  rational 
method  of  preventing  cruelty  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  case  should  be  had. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circular? 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  IUlnoU. 


CHOICE      CHBAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,   BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?   We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

ever  offered  In  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  In 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  In  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segls  Pontlac  Emperor,  who  Is  a  grandson  of 
Pontlac  Clothllde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WAIVES  WITHOUT  MhfS£^ 

l*"  Write  (or  Free  Booklet  ott 

"How  lo  Raise  Caloes  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Wilhoul  Milk"  ^S5f^?T 

Contain!  full  information  and  complete  feeding  direction!  lot  urting 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factor> 
Established  at  Leicester.  England,  in  1600. 

LEWIS-SI  MAS-JO  IVES  CO.,  427-429  Davis  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MODEL  HEREFORD!! 


WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 


77  head  of  range  bulls,  12  to  14 
months  old.  10  herd  bulls  of 
serviceable  age.  Extra  good  quality  and  breeding  unsurpassed.  Cows  or 
heifers  bred  or  open.  A  few  calves  by  our  Championship  bulls,  Repeater  and 
Gay  Lad  6th. 

O.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  Harris,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

Far  fall  particular*  apply  to 
lij  \\  enteral  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel.  Phone  Sutler  1681 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4880 
1X2%  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  1S2 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 
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Hogging-Off  Grain. 


Byron  Hunter,  who  is  doing  studies  of 
methods  and  materials  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Pacific  Coast  agriculture  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes 
about  hog-harvesting  of  grain  according 
to  conditions  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Coast — much  of  which  is  applicable  to 
California: 

During  the  harvest  season  farm  work 
is  usually  very  pressing,  and  it  is  de- 

LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all  communications  PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  80  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Rreeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  ottering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull.  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BKKEDKRS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


sirable  to  so  manage  that  the  stock  of 
the  farm  will  require  as  little  attention 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  hogs  this  can 
be  done  to  good  advantage  by  hogging- 
off  wheat.  The  hogs  are  turned  into  the 
standing  grain  when  the  kernels  are  in 
the  stiff  dough  stage.  This  will  be  sev- 
eral days  before  the  crop  is  ready  to 
cut  with  the  binder.  If  provided  with 
water,  salt,  and  shade,  the  hogs  then  take 
care  of  themselves  until  they  have 
cleaned  up  the  field.  A  soft  variety  of 
wheat  must  be  used.  Turkey  Red  is  too 
hard,  when  fully  ripe,  for  the  hogs  to 
eat  it  readily. 

How  It  May  Be  Done.— On  farms 
where  hogging-off  wheat  is  a  common 
practice,  a  small  field  is  usually  prepared 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Farmers  who 
have  never  used  wheat  in  this  way  can 
do  so  by  fencing  off  a  small  area  of  the 
main  wheat  field.  When  the  grain  is  in 
the  stiff  dough,  nearly  ripe  enough  to 
cut  with  a  binder,  the  hogs  are  weighed 
and  turned  into  the  field.  When  they 
have  cleaned  up  the  field  it  is  measured 
and  the  hogs  re-weighed.  This  will  give 
the  gain  per  acre,  or  the  worth  of  the 
crop  when  hogged-off.  The  rest  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  threshed  and  marketed. 
This  gives  a  comparison  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  hogging-off  wheat  and  harvesting 
and  marketing  It  in  the  usual  way. 

Not  Wasteul  with  Thin  Grain.  —  At 
first  thought  one  is  inclined  to  say  that 
this  is  a  wasteful  practice.  It  is  not, 
however,  under  good  management.  Where 
the  crop  is  light  there  is  very  little 
waste.  Where  the  crop  is  heavy  the 
waste  is  more  marked,  especially  if  the 
grain  is  allowed  to  become  over-ripe. 
Where  the  crop  is  heavy  the  hogs  should 
only  be  turned  into  small  areas  at  a 
time,  that  each  area  used  in  this  way 
may  be  cleaned  up  before  the  hogs  are 
turned  into  the  next.  This  is  done  by 
the  use  of  a  movable  fence,  either  wire 
or  movable  pannels. 

Where  the  grain  is  hogged  off  there 
is  a  saving  of  approximately  Ihe  cost 
of  feeding  and  harvesting.  This  is  no 
small  item,  the  cost  varying  with  the 
yield,  the  method  of  harvesting  and 
threshing  and  the  distance  to  market. 

Comparing  Cost. — In  much  of  the  drier 
portions  of  the  wheat  belt  of  both  Oregon 
and  Washington  the  yield  of  wheat  is 
frequently  as  low  as  six  to  eight  bushels 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  harvesting  and 
marketing  such  a  crop  is  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  bushel.  The  approximate  cost 
of  heading,  threshing,  and  marketing  a 
30-bushel  crop  of  wheat  is  20  cents  per 
bushel.  When  the  hogs  are  so  managed 
that  they  thoroughly  clean  up  the  field, 
hogging-off  the  crop  practically  saves  the 
cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing.  When 
the  hogs  harvest  the  crop,  all  of  the 
waste  in  shattered  wheat.  This  is  cov- 
ered by  the  tramping  of  the  hogs  and  it 
germinates  when  the  fall  rains  begin. 
Where  the  wheat  is  cut  in  the  usual  way 
the  waste  consists  principally  of  heads 
of  wheat  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  does  not  germinate  so 
readily  as  the  shattered  grain,  and  for 
this  reason  the  field  that  is  hogged-off 
will  be  the  greener  in  the  fall  after  the 
rains  begin. 

Men  who  hog-off  wheat  aim  only  to 
use  it  until  the  stubble  fields  are  open, 
for  the  riper  the  grain  gets,  the  greater 
is  the  loss  from  shattering.  After  the 
grain  gets  ripe  and  dry,  hogs  do  much 
better  if  they  have  access  also  to  green 
food,  such  as  alfalfa,  rape  or  thousand 
headed  kale. 

So  far  as  our  investigations  have  gone 
they  show  that  wheat  may  be  hogged-off 
to  good  advantage  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  during  the  summer. 


"Kului  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IR  W 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September* 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st,  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  {10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Gal. 

Minnewawa  Stock  Farm 

33  Extra  Fancy  Holstein  Heifers 

•2  years  to  six  months  old.    For  sale,  reasonable. 
Send  for  lists. 

M.  E.  SHERMAN,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  de. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2*7,  BERKKLKT,  CAL. 

RAMBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLING)  DA  UC 
300  2-YEAR-OLD i  nnlflJ 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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Brood  Sows  and  Their  Management. 


(Jarl  Christopher,  assistant  in  animal 
husbandry  at  the  Arkansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  gives  a  running  ac- 
count of  points  about  brood  sows,  selec- 
tion, feeding,  and  management,  which  is 
very  suggestive: 

Selection. — The  expression  "the  male 
is  half  the  herd"  is  often  quoted,  but 
those  who  have  studied  the  problems  of 
heredity  tell  us  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  sexes  are  equally  prepotent. 
Therefore,  if  the  boar  is  one;half  the 
herd,  the  sows  certainly  constitute  the 
other  half,  and  their  selection  is  a  highly 
important  matter  which  should  receive 
Hie  same  careful  attention  as  the  selec- 
tion of  the  boar.  The  sows  used  for 
breeding  purposes  should  be  sejected 
from  the  best  animals  in  the  herd,  and 
should  be  selected  from  mothers  which 
are  known  to  be  gentle  in  disposition, 
good  milkers  and  prolific.  A  careful  rec- 
ord should  be  kept  of  the  herd,  and  sows 
that  do  not  farrow  and  raise  a  reason- 
ably large  number  of  pigs  annually 
should  be  culled  out  and  sold  for  pork. 
While  hogs  do  not  show  the  strong  dif- 
ferences of  sex  that  we  look  for  in  other 
domestic  animals,  such  as  the  cow  and 
mare,  these  features  constitute  a  marked 
feature  of  a  good  brood  sow.  The  sow 
should  have  a  smoother  forehead  and 
lighter,  finer  neck  than  the  boar,  show- 
ing feminine  characteristics.  The  fore- 
head should  be  broad  between  the  eyes, 
the  throat  clean  and  trim,  the  neck  mod- 
erately thin,  the  shoulders  smooth  and 
deep,  the  back  wide  and  straight  and 
deeply  fleshed,  the  ribs  well  sprung,  sides 
straight  and  deep,  hams  deep  and  well 
rounded,  body  rather  long  but  compact, 
and  legs  moderately  short  and  strong. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
vital  organs,  as  indicated  by  a  wide, 
deep  chest,  well-sprung  ribs,  and  deep, 
straight  sides — a   deep,   capacious  bodv 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf action. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  aud  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splirt.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Icid—ia,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lar.-eness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  o*  1-  or  bony  tumors. 
Cure»  all  a':in  dicr^sea  or  Paraaitea, 
Thixrh,  ElpMhxria.  Rcrr.oveg  all 
Bunches  from  Uorses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatiim, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  invaluable. 

tvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction,  price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  draffgtefe  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  raid,  wiin  lull  directions  for 
its  me.  t  /"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland.  0. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

I'tOO  thoroughbred  Rambotiillei 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


from  end  to  end.  A  sow  with  such  a 
conformation  is  said  to  have  a  strong 
constitution.  This  is  very  important  with 
brood  sows,  since  sows  that  are  weak  in 
this  respect  cannot  become  the  mothers 
of  strong,  hardy  pigs.  It  is  generally  ad- 
vised that  sows  with  great  length  of 
body  be  selected  for  breeding  purposes, 
length  of  body  being  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication of  fecundity.  However,  length 
of  body  should  not  be  selected  at  the 
sacrifice  of  quality.  It  is  not  the  fat, 
plump  sows  of  the  herd  that  make  the 
best  brood  sows,  but  rather  the  longer- 
bodied  more  vigorous  sows,  which  show 
quality  and  have  good  grazing  and  feed- 
ing powers. 

Brood  sows  should  show  considerable 
quality,  but  should  not  be  over-refined 
and  delicate.  Extremes  of  refinement 
often  lead  to  delicacy  of  constitution  and 
often  accompany  sterility. 

It  is  important  that  a  brood  sow  should 
have  good  assimilative  powers,  that  is, 
she  should  be  a  good  feeder,  otherwise 
the  litter  will  be  small  and  the  sow  will 
give  but  little  milk.  It  is  important 
that  the  sow  should  give  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  for  unless  young  pigs  get  all 
the  milk  they  need  during  the  first  four 
to  six  weeks  of  their  life,  they  often  be- 
come stunted  in  growth  and  require  a 
long  time  and  extra  care  for  recovery. 

The  sows  used  for  the  production  of 
hogs  for  the  general  market  should  be 
of  the  fat  or  lard  hog  type,  and  may 
be  of  any  of  the  breeds  which  represent 
this  type.  They  should  be  pure-bred  or 
nearly  so.  Of  course,  for  the  production 
of  market  hogs  only,  the  sows  need  not 
be  registered,  but  they  should  possess  all 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  breed 
to  which  they  belong.  The  important 
qualifications  which  should  be  looked  for 
are  smoothly  covered  shoulders,  a  wide 
straight  deeply  fleshed  back,  well-sprung 
ribs,  straight  deep  sides,  broad  rump  and 
deep  well-rounded  hams. 

A  last  but  very  important  point  about 
the  brood  sows  of  the  herd  is  that  they 
should  be  uniform  in  type  and  color, 
otherwise  the  crop  of  pigs  will  be  a  heter- 
ogeneous lot,  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory 
in  the  feed  lot  and  unprofitable  to  the 
owner.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  uni- 
formity in  the  herd  adds  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  animals  when  they  are  mar- 
keted. 

Feed  and  Management. — Hogs  require 
attention,  regardless  of  condition,  age  or 
sex,  but  the  brood  sows  require  partieu 
lar  attention,  and  to  the  breeder's  skill 
in  feeding  and  managing  his  brood  sows, 
provided  they  have  been  properly  selected, 
will  be  due  in  a  large  measure  his  suc- 
cess. 

Pasture  and  forage  crops  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  pregnant  sows,  because  of 
the  cheapness  of  this  method  of  feeding 
and  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  sows 
in  good  form  by  exercise,  fresh  air  aud 
sunshine.  Along  with  the  pasture  and 
forage  crops,  some  grain  should  be  fed, 
especially  as  pregnancy  advances,  for 
best  results,  since  the  pasture  and  forage 
crops  provide  only  about  a  maintenance 
ration.  The  forage  crops  that  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  pregnant  brood  sows  are 
the  clovers,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
etc.  The  ordinary  pasture  grasses  also 
provide  a  suitable  pasture  for  brood  sows. 

Whether  the  sow  should  be  in  medium 
or  high  condition  at  the  time  of  farrowing 
is  a  matter  of  personal  choice  with  the 
breeder.  However,  most  breeders  prefer 
to  have  their  sows  in  pretty  good  flesh  at 
this  time.  The  sow  should  without  doubt 
be  in  good  condition  at  this  time,  neither 
too  fat  nor  too  lean.  Perhaps  having  the 
sow  too  fat  at  this  time  is  the  lesser  of  the 


DAIRYMEN 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  learn  something  about  our  Im- 
proved line  of  Dairy  Apparatus  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  A 
large  and  complete  stock  enables  us  to  fill  orders  promptly,  and 
our  prices  are  right.  We  sell  everything  for  handling  milk  and  its 
products. 

A  postal  will  bring  complete  information  regarding  anything 
in  which  you  may  be  interested.   Write  today. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO., 
DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

H.  Van  Houten,  Mgr.  56-58  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

POST  Hull*  bred  In  milk  anil 
Inilii-r  llMI,  ready  for  Hervlcr. 
irr  from  tested  ilnniN  ami  by 
the  l>i-iit  bred  -if  —  In  the  Eail. 
Will  Hell  you  line  nt  price  tuut 
ilnlrynien  can  pay. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live  Stock  Importer*!  and  llreedem  of  Purebred  HolnteinH. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


two  evils.  The  sow  should  receive  a  nu- 
tritious ration  at  all  times,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  feed  a  too  concen- 
trated ration  close  to  farrowing  time,  as 
the  sow  is  likely  to  become  constipated. 
This  is  a  disorder  that  should  be  carefully 
avoided  during  pregnancy  and  especially 
at  the  time  of  farrowing.  To  overcome 
this  disorder  the  greater  part  of  the  grain 
ration  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
slop  all  during  pregnancy,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  gestation  period  some  laxative 
feed  such  as  bran,  oil  meal,  roots,  or  a 
small  amount  of  flaxseed  meal  should  be 
introduced  into  the  ration.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  digestive  tract  of  the 
hog  is  small  and  that  a  very  bulky  ration 
cannot  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  main 
demands  upon  the  brood  sow  are  those  for 
building  up  new  tissue,  and  that  the  kind 
of  feed  Is  important.  To  build  up  new 
tissue  the  sow  must  have  protein  in  her 
ration.  This  may  be  supplied  by  feeding 
any  one  of  a  number  of  nitrogenous  feeds. 
The  young  sow  requires  more  of  this  kind 
of  feed  in  her  ration  than  the  old  one 
because  she  is  still  growing  when  her 
first  litter  is  born.  A  variety  in  the  feeds 
is  necessary  to  good  results  with  swine. 
With  brood  sows  it  is  particularly  true 
that  several  feeds  combined  give  better 
results  than  any  single  one. 

For  a  few  days  previous  to  farrowing, 
the  feed  should  be  limited  in  quantity  and 
of  a  sloppy  nature,  and  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  the  tendency  to  become 
constipated  at  this  time  must  be  over- 
come. A  box  of  charcoal,  salt  and  ashes 
should  be  kept  where  the  sow  can  get  at 
it  at  all  times,  summer  or  winter.  These 
materials  tend  to  satisfy  the  hog's  craving 
for  mineral  matter  and  act  as  a  vermifuge 
and  preventative  of  disease.  If  the  brood 
sows  are  given  free  access  to  the  above 
mixture  and  are  fed  a  varied  ration  which 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  protein, 
the  breeder  will  not  be  likely  to  be  troub- 
led with  the  sows  eating  their  pigs  at 
farrowing  time. 

The  quantity  of  feed  for  several  days 
after  farrowing  should  be  small.  The  sow 
should  not  be  offered  any  feed  of  any  kind 
until  she  gets  up  of  her  own  accord  after 
farrowing,  and  for  the  first  day  or  two  a 
thin  slop  will  be  sufficient  to  quench  her 
thirst  and  provide  all  the  nutrition  re- 
quired. Within  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
farrrowing  the  sow  should  be  getting  a 
good  ration  of  nutritious  milk  producing 
food.  If  skim  milk  can  be  had  at  this 
time  and  fed  with  a  ration  of  equal  parts 
corn  meal  and  shorts,  good  results  should 


NO  HOOF-NO  HORSE 

80%  of  all  horses  are  lame.  80%  of 
the  lameness  is  caused  by  hard  and 
contracted  feet.  This  dry  section  Is 
very  hard  on  hoofs.  As  a  hoof  softener, 
toughener,  nourisher  and  grower,  as 
well  as  a  remedy  for  split  hoofs,  quar- 
ter cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches,  corns, 
cracked  heels,  grease  heels,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  sores  and  cuts  anywhere  on 
any  stock,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 

WOOL-FAT 

A  horse's  hoof  is  from  60  to  70% 
water.  Urease  and  water  will  not  mix. 
That's  why  ordinary  Ointments  fail. 
There  Is  no  grease  about  Wool-Fat. 
though  it  sounds  so.  It  mixes  readily 
with  water  and  is  very  penetrating. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
our  WOOL-KAT  HEALER,  for  giving 
natural  stimulation  and  nourishment  to 
the  hoofs.  WOOL-FAT  is  not  a  new 
thing,  hut  has  been  giving  great  satis- 
faction in  the  East  for  many  years. 

4  oz  pkg..  25c:  12  oz..  50c;  32  oz.,  11.00; 
5  lb.  pail.  $2.00;  10  lbs..  $3.50.  Easy  of 
application.  Send  for  Folder  with  many 
Testimonials  of  Horsemen,  Vets  and 
others.    Or,  better,  accept  our 

TRIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  a  2  lb.  can;  use  It 
15  days,  and  if  satisfactory  send  us 
$1.00.  If  not.  write  us  so.  and  pay 
nothing.    Try  it.    Send  for  It  today. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS  A  CO.,  Proprietor*, 
116-118  E.  7(b  St..  I. on  \ n t.  li  s.  t  al. 

Free  Catalog  of  SeedB  and  Poultry  Supplies 
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SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE- GUARD  A  GAINST 
-  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £Yc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 
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be  obtained.  About  tbree  weeks  after 
farrowing  the  sow  should  be  getting  a  full 
ration  and  during  the  whole  remaining 
period  which  the  sow  is  giving  suck  to  her 
pigs  she  should  be  fed  heavily,  for  the 
gain  thus  produced  in  the  suckling  pigs 
indirectly  is  made  at  a  low  cost  for  the 
feed  consumed.  Generally  a  sow  with  a 
large  litter  will  lose  in  weight  and  con- 
dition even  when  given  the  best  care  and 
feed.  These  essentials  should  receive  the 
greatest  attention  at  all  times. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  ration 
for  the  brood  sow  should  be  liberal  in 
quantity  and  rather  high  in  protein, 
should  on  the  whole  be  rather  succulent 
in  nature  and  not  too  concentrated,  and 
should  be  made  up  from  a  variety  of  feed. 
Correctives,  such  as  charcoal,  salt  and 
ashes  should  always  be  provided. 

Breeding. — The  age  at  which  sows  or 
gilts  should  be  bred  depends  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  breeding  the  breeder  intends  to  fol- 
low. If  the  young  sows  have  been  well 
cared  for  and  have  made  good  growth 


they  may  be  bred  at  eight  months  of  age. 
They  may  be  left  in  the  same  lot  with  the 
market  hogs  up  to  the  time  of  the  fatten- 
ing stage  where  the  protein  in  the  ration 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  at  this 
time  the  young  gilt  should  be  removed 
from  the  fattening  pen  and  continued  on 
a  good  growing  ration.  If  the  young  sow 
is  bred  at  eight  months  of  age  she  will 
drop  her  first  litter  when  she  is  one  year 
old.  After  weaning  her  first  litter,  if  prop- 
erly fed  she  will  have  another  period  of 
growth,  and  should  be  bred  to  have  her 
next  litter  when  she  has  reached  maturity 
at  two  years  of  age. 

Another  practice  that  is  followed  by 
some  breeders  is  to  continue  to  develop  the 
young  sow  up  until  the  time  she  is  about 
14  months  old  and  then  breed  her  to  far- 
row the  first  litter  at  one  and  one-half 
years  of  age;  by  this  time  she  will  have 
reached  maturity,  and  may  be  bred  again 
immediately  after  weaning  her  first  litter. 

Good  breeding  sows  should  be  kept  in 
the  herd  as  long  as  they  remain  breeders, 


Both  Separator  and 
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Be  Sure  To  Call  And 
See  This  Machine! 

price,  delivered  with  demon- 
stration. Strongest  guarantee 
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Cream  Separator 

SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 
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LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  DAIRY  DISTRICTS 


The  BEST  SAN  LEANDRO  Gas  Tractor 

4  Cylinder  80  H.  P. 


Contains  all  the  Best  and  Latest  Points  in  Gas  Traction  Engine 

construction. 

More  Talking  Points  Than  Any  Other  on  the  Market. 
We  want  to  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT.   WILL  YOU  LET  US? 

Send  for  our  latest  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Cut  out,  sign  and  mull  coupon. 


COUPON. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  latest  cataloj 
explaining  your  Gas  Tractor. 

Yours  truly, 
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COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

SAN  LEANDRO, California 


which  may  be  until  they  are  six  or  eight 
years  old.  Keep  the  sow  as  long  as  she 
can  produce  and  take  care  of  a  good  litter 
of  pigs;  she  is  less  trouble  and  will  return 
a  greater  profit  to  her  owner  than  the 
young  gilt. 

Sows  should  be  bred  to  drop  two  litters 
of  pigs  each  year — one  in  early  spring  and 
the  other  in  September  or  October. 

About  a  week  before  farrowing  time  the 
sow  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
hogs  and  put  in  a  pen  by  herself;  at  this 
time  it  is  desirable  to  accustom  the  sow 
to  be  handled.  She  should  be  handled 
gently  at  all  times  and  never  allowed  to 
become  cross  if  gentle  treatment  can  pre- 
vent it.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  she 
remain  gentle  as  long  as  she  remains  a 
brood  sow. 

At  farrowing  time  the  sow  will  seldom 
need  any  attention.  In  cold  weather  it 
may  be  necessary  to  dry  the  pigs  as  fast  as 
they  come  and  keep  them  covered  up  and 
warm  for  a  short  time  after  birth,  but 
as  a  rule  the  sow  will  get  along  very 
nicely  by  herself  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. She  should  not  be  provided  with 
abundant  bedding  at  this  time  as  the  pigs 
are  liable  to  become  tangled  in  it  and  be 
unable  to  reach  the  mother's  udder. 

The  pigs  should  be  allowed  to  run 
with  the  sow  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
(better  eight  than  six).  At  weaning  time 
the  sow  should  be  shut  up  with  her  pigs 
on  the  day  that  the  pigs  are  to  be  weaned 
and  not  given  any  feed  on  the  morning 
of  that  day.  The  pigs  should  be  allowed 
to  drain  the  udder  thoroughly  and  then 
the  sow  should  be  removed  to  a  dry  lot  or 
pasture  where  there  is  little  grass,  and 
the  pigs  kept  away  from  her  the  first 
few  days.  On  the  first  day  the  sow  should 
have  free  access  to  water  but  not  feed, 
and  only  a  little  feed  on  the  second  day. 
By  this  method  the  sow  is  speedily  dried 
ii]),  after  which  she  should  be  put  on  full 
feed  and  put  in  good  condition  for  breed- 
ing again.  Within  a  short  time  after 
weaning  the  pigs  the  sow  will  come  In 
heat  and  if  she  is  a  mature  sow  may  be 
immediately  bred  again. 


The  most  helpful  books  are  those  that 
in  our  early  years  serve  as  lights  to  pilot 
us  into  the  wide  harbor  of  the  world's 
wisest  and  most  inspiring  literature. — 
James  Wallingford. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors'  for 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job, 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co., 
Cbico,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — 7  H.P.  Western  Gasoline 
Engine;  good  condition;  complete  equip- 
ment; stationary  type;  friction  clutch. 
Address  Box  547,  Martinez,  Cal. 

1000  first-class  lemon  trees  for  sale; 
grown  in  frostless  belt.  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Hill, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Whittier,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 


WALNUTS — Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

»f-       They  Last  Longer  *%9 

The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    is   to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Sai  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tour  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


What  You  SEE 
You  KNOW 


That  is  why  we  show  you  these  two 
pans.  We  want  you  to  see  and  know 
the  difference  between  the  World's 
Best  Cream  Separator  and  less  mod- 
ern machines.  The  full  pan  contains 
the  disks  taken  from  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  separators  which  have  been 
replaced  by  Tubulars.  They  tire  a 
woman  and  try  her  patience;  they 
rust,  wear  loose,  eventually  give  cream  a 
metallic  or  disky  flavor,  and  waste  cream  in 
the  skimmed  milk.  The  other  pan  contains 
the  only  piece  used  inside  the  marvelously 
simple,  wonderfully  cleam  skimming,  ever- 
lastingly durable 

SHARPLES  Tubular 

Cream  Separator 

What  a  difference!  Take  your  choice,  of 
course,  but  remember  that  mistakes  are  un- 
pleasant and  costly  and  must  eventually  be 
corrected.  Why  not  ask  those  who  have  dis 
carded  other  separators  for  Tubulars?  Their 
advice  is  valuable;  they  have  paid  good  mon- 
ey for  experience — they  know  the  difference. 

Write  for  a  full,  free  trial.  Other  separa- 
ators  taken  in  part  payment  for  Tubulars. 
To  get  prompt  attention,  ask  for  Catalog  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  PA.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno.  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Ual. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy  Bros..  Merced.  Cal.  

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP — Imported,  regis- 
tered and  grade;  bucks  for  sale.  Linden 
Stock  Farm.  Linden,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Two  fine  Shropshire  two- 
year-old  rams,  or  will  trade.  Chas.  C. 
Perkins,  Perkins,  Cal. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 
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Important  Review  of  Navel  111. 


To  the  Editor:  I  take  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  for  publication  a  very  valuable 
and  practicable  article,  devoid  of  techni- 
calities, by  Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber,  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Dr. 
Schoenleber  is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  glad  to  have  his  work 
made  useful  on  this  Coast. 

E.  J.  Cbeely. 

S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 

Navel  III.— Navel  ill  is  an  infectious 
disease,  and  each  infectious  disease  is 
caused  by  a  specific  definite  organism. 
The  laws  of  reproduction,  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  all  living  things  are  fixed 
by  nature.  These  laws  are  practically 
the  same  in  both  plants  and  animals.  A 
pumpkin  seed  never  develops  into  a 
watermelon.  A  kernel  of  corn  will  pro 
duce  corn  only.  A  drove  of  hogs  turned 
into  a  pasture  and  supplied  with  plenty 
of  shelter  and  good  feed  and  drink  will 
never  develop  into  a  herd  of  cattle.  The 
germ  of  distemper  cannot  develop  into 
the  germ  of  glanders  or  into  lockjaw,  nor 
can  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  cause  ty- 
phoid. Each  living  thing  produces  its 
own  kind  only. 

Practically  all  infectious  diseases  are 
caused  by  organisms  of  some  kind,  and 
all  diseases  caused  by  such  organisms  are 
preventable.  In  order  that  an  infectious 
disease  may  spread  to  other  animals,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  organism  which 
causes  the  disease  to  gain  entrance  into 
the  body  of  the  other  animal  before  that 
animal  will  contract  that  particular  dis- 
ease, the  organism  and  the  animal  must 
i>e  brought  together— keep  them  apart 
and  the  organism  will  eventually  die — 
keep  them  apart  and  an  infectious  dis- 
ease cannot  spread.  This  is  why  State 
and  Federal  laws  are  enacted  establish 
ing  quarantine  to  protect  the  healthy  ani- 
mals and  to  control  infectious  diseases. 

Cause  of  the  Disease. — In  the  dis- 
ease we  commonly  call  navel  ill,  the  or- 
sanisms  usually  enter  the  animal  through 
the  navel.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
where  mares  are  kept  in  the  open  pas- 
ture or  in  new  enclosures  the  disease  is 
rarely  found — the  germ  and  the  colt  do 
not  get  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  trouble  Is  most  prevalent  in  old 
breeding  establishments  where  the  germs 
live  from  year  to  year  in  the  breeding 
liens  and  stalls;  especially  do  thy  thrive 
in  damp  places.  These  facts  should  of 
themselves  suggest  the  rational  methods 
of  handling  this  particular  trouble. 

Some  of  the  Symptoms. — The  foal  is 
noticed  to  be  dull  and  probably  lifeless 
or  indifferent  to  nourishment  and  prob- 
ably appears  to  have  some  fever.  The 
temperature  will  be  found  to  be  above 
normal,  while  the  hair  is  rough  and  harsh 
looking.    Chills  are  sometimes  noticed. 

Many  cases  show  a  lameness  in  one  or 
more  limbs  which  may  shift  from  one 
limb  to  another,  reminding  one  of  a 
case  of  rheumatism.  One  of  the  most 
common  symptoms  can  be  best  described 
by  the  expression  the  veterinarian  usu- 
ally hears  in  these  cases,  "the  mare  must 
have  stepped  on  it."  Most  often  the 
hock  of  one  leg  is  affected,  but  any  other 
joint  may  be  involved.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  swelling  and  heat  can  be  no- 
ticed in  the  affected  joint,  and  this  swell- 
ing gives  it  a  "boggy,"  soft  feel. 

Usually  these  swollen  joints  burst  and 
discharge  a  yellowish,  thick,  greasy  fluid, 
which  dries  and  crusts  on  the  hair,  while 
the  wound  refuses  to  heal.  The  young 
animal  continues  to  get  weaker  and  final- 
ly is  unable  to  get  on  his  feet.  He  may 
last  several  months  in  this  condition  or 
he  may  die  quickly. 

Many  cases  show  only  slight  swelling 
about  the  navel,  with  some  yellowish  pus 


accumulation.  Other  cases  resemble 
strangles  or  distemper.  The  bowels  may 
show  constipation  and  very  light  yellow 
pasty  discharges  in  some  cases,  in  others 
diarrhea  is  noticed  at  the  beginning. 

Post-Moktem  Appearance. — Careful  ex- 
amination of  the  carcass  after  death  re- 
veals the  navel  swollen  and  jelly-like  in 
consistence,  while  the  blood  vessels  lead- 
ing from  it  are  corded  and  inflamed, 
often  containing  clotted  and  partly  de 
composed  blood  and  sometimes  pus.  In 
testines  contain  clumps  of  hard,  pasty 
faeces,  and  the  peritoneum  or  inner  lin- 
ing of  the  abdomen  is  often  somewhat 
inflamed.  There  may  be  abscesses  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  joints. 

Sometimes  the  urachus  is  open  and 
urine  discharges  from  the  navel  in  a 
small  stream  or  by  drops,  which  keeps 
the  under  part  of  the  belly  moist.  This 
in  itself  is  not  likely  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  foal,  as  it  often  subsides  if  left 
alone.  It  may  be  closed  by  blisters  or 
it  may  be  necessary  to  close  it  with 
sutures.  This  condition  should  not  be 
neglected,  as  navel  infection  might  oc- 
<ur.  Keep  an  antiseptic  on  the  parts, 
and  if  it  does  not  close  in  a  faw  days, 
get  a  veterinarian  to  see  what  is  nec- 
essary to  do  to  close  it. 

Treatment. — For  the  average  stock- 
owner,  prevention  is  worth  far  more  than 
attempts  at  cure,  because  of  the  ease  of 
preventing  its  occurrence.  Since  it  is 
known  to  be  due  to  infection  and  that 
the  infection  probably  enters  the  navel, 
efforts  to  prevent  the  trouble  should  be 
directed  here.  Keep  the  germs  and  the 
colt  apart. 

Means  of  Control  and  Treatment. — 
Premises  once  infected  should  be  consid- 
ered dangerous  until  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, which  may  be  done  as  follows: 
A  few  days  before  the  mare  is  ready  to 
foal,  remove  her  from  the  usual  stall  to 
a  foaling  place  from  which  all  litter  has 
been  removed  and  burned,  and  the  ground 
and  walls  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a  5r/r 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip  in  water,  or  a 
1  to  500  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury and  water  thickly  applied  with  a 
spray  pump.  Let  this  dry  a  few  hours 
and  cover  the  floor  well  with  a  layer  of 
clean,  bright  straw.  Wash  the  mare's 
tail  and  surrounding  parts  with  the  same 
antiseptic  solution  as  used  on  the  floor 
and  walls,  diluted  about  one-half  the 
above  strength.  Leave  the  mare  alone 
with  good,  moderately  laxative  food  and 
clean  water  in  abundance,  and  wait  with 
patience,  not  too  much  inquisitiveness. 
As  soon  after  foaling  as  possible,  take 
a  cord  which  has  been  soaked  in  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  and  tie  around  the  navel 
cord,  about  an  inch  from  the  body,  and 
paint  thoroughly  over  this  cord  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  If  the  cord  is  visibly 
soiled,  it  would  be  best  to  wash  it  off 
with  a  good  antiseptic  before  applying 
the  iodine  and  to  apply  the  iodine  sev- 
eral times  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours. 

Treatment  after  infection  has  pro- 
gressed until  joints  are  swollen  is  rarely 
satisfactory.  Some  cases  respond  well  to 
Careful  idoine  application  to  the  navel 
and  affected  joints,  with  potassium  iodide 
and  liver  stimulants  internally,  but  the 
best  satisfaction  is  now  obtained  by  using 
the  bacteria  treatment,  vaccinating  the 
colt  against  the  trouble  with  the  product 
of  these  germs  themselves  produced  in 
the  laboratory.  This  treatment,  however, 
is  somewhat  complicated,  and  is  as  yet 
only  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  experi- 
enced veterinarians.  Prevention  is  so 
easy  and  so  certain  that  the  stock-raiser 
should  devote  his  energy  toward  prevent 
ing  the  trouble — keep  the  germs  and  the 
colt  apart. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT  -  HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


'Hillcreji  Lad "— First  Prize  R»m  at  Slate  Fair.  1 1 19 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Priaea  Won  by  Flack,  1»U — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  1-ambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Santa  Cruz 

The  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

Is  planning  a 

Wonderful 

Water  Pageant 

For  the  following  dates: 

July  20th  to  July  28th,  Inclusive 

Yacht  Regattas — Motor  Boat  Race — Review  of  American  Battleships- 
Parade  of  Decorated  Water  Floats — Swimming  and  Rowing  Con- 
tests— Surf -bathing — Dancing — Golf — Tennis — Fireworks. 

DONT  MISS  THE  FUN! 

Regular  Rates  at  new  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey. 
Special  low  ticket  fares. 
ASK  OUR  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 

Third  and  Townsend  Street  Station, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Station, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
OAKLAND. 


Patented   1UI2  Autoiuude.  Water  Balance 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  CjltADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  Is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  farm  Irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
son pump  is  the  ideal  pump. 
The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump  for  irrigation 
work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON   IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I.om  Angeleti,  212  No.  I.os  Angelea  St.  Work*.  Went  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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IS  THE  MEADOW  LARK  GOOD 
OR  BAD? 

[By  H.  C.  Bryant,  Investigator  for  Fish 
and  Game  Commission.] 

It  is  only  natural  that  California,  with 
its  well-developed  fruit  and  grain  indus- 
tries, should  be  troubled  with  all  sorts 
of  pests.  In  order  of  economic  impor- 
tance, insects  naturally  come  first.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  which  tends  to  keep  in 
check  the  great  hordes  of  injurious  in- 
sects must  be  considered  a  direct  benefit. 
Probably  next  to  insect  parasites,  birds 
are  the  most  important  factor  in  check- 
ing the  increase  of  insects.  This  brings 
about  an  important  problem,  the  solution 
of  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  difficult. 
For  on  one  side  we  have  certain  birds 
which  act  as  checks  on  insects,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  same  birds  causing 
considerable  loss  by  their  depredations 
in  the  orchard  and  grain  field. 

One  of  the  most  noted  birds  belonging 
to  this  general  class  is  the  meadow  lark. 
That  its  depredations  in  grain  fields  are 
real  must  become  evident  when  it  is 
known  that  in  the  last  two  legislatures 
bills  have  been  introduced  taking  pro 
tection  away  from  this  bird  because  of 
its  destruction  to  sprouting  grain.  The 
continual  complaint  against  this  bird  by 
ranchers  and  the  strong  defense  of  the 
bird  by  others  caused  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  to  take  up  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation into  its  food  habit. 

As  the  only  fair  test  of  the  value  of 
a  bird  to  the  people  of  California  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  food  habits 
of  the  bird  throughout  the  year,  it  was 
determined  to  obtain  this  knowledge  by 
field  work  supplemented  with  stomach 
examination  of  birds  taken  In  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  each  month  in 
the  year.  Many  interesting  things  that 
have  been  demonstrated  in  the  work  thus 
far  are  of  general  interest. 

Abundant  proof  of  the  depreciations  of 
the  meadow  lark  in  the  grain  fields  has 
been  afforded  by  the  stomach  examina- 
tion. Birds  taken  during  the  winter 
months  are  found  to  contain  little  else 
than  grain.  As  many  as  thirty  kernals 
of  oats  with  enough  hulls  to  account  for 
as  many  more  grains  have  been  found  in 
a  single  stomach.  In  the  field  investiga- 
tion it  has  been  found  that  the  birds 
prefer  oats  and  often  do  considerable 
damage  to  a  field,  especially  where  the 
birds  are  numerous  and  the  amount  of 
grain  small.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  to 
see  the  skillful  way  in  which  the  birds 
follow  the  drill,  and  digging  down  be 
side  the  sprout,  pull  out  the  kernel.  The 
fact  that  meadow  larks  damage  a  field 
only  when  the  sprout  is  just  coming 
through  the  soil  and  not  after  it  has 
reached  a  height  of  two  or  three  inches, 
makes  the  period  of  time  during  which 
damage  can  be  done  of  sort  duration. 
The  fact  that  oats  and  wheat  are  the 
only  grains  damaged  to  any  extent  also 
minimizes  somewhat  the  amount  of  dam- 
age done. 

After  the  presentation  of  this  side  of 
the  bird's  life,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  Can  the  meadow  lark  possibly  pay 
for  the  damage  done,  by  destroying  in- 
jurious insects  which  would  also  cause  a 
loss  to  the  rancher?  The  investigation 
has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  admit 
of  a  final  answer.  However,  some  defi- 
nite statements  can  be  made  as  to  the 
value  of  the  meadow  lark  as  a  destroyer 
of  injurious  insects. 

Stomach  examination  has  shown  the 
food  of  the  meadow  lark  to  be  made  up 
largely  of  beetles,  cutworms,  grasshop- 
pers, crickets,  ants,  and  wood  crickets 
(commonly  called  Jerusalem  crickets). 

As  a  destroyer  of  cutworms  and  grass- 
hoppers the  meadow  lark  is  probably  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  bird.  As  many  as 
66  cutworms  have  been  found  in  a  single 


a  „ni     SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading     m  ,,, 

Q|-fe      BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN       ffl  |j 

~.  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Thi3  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  l  ank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NEW  WAY 


HORIZONTAL  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  surpasses  all  others 


Convenience  in  Feeding 
Low  Power  Connection 


Reasons  Why: 

Large  Capacity 
Easy  on  Men  and  Team 
Portability    Suitability  to  California  Requirements 
Proved  by  Years  of  Experience 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131-153  KANSAS  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


stomach  and  as  many  as  30  pairs  of 
mandibles  of  grasshoppers.  When  it  is 
known  that  the  time  of  digestion  of  these 
insects  is  only  two  to  three  hours,  it 
becomes  very  evident  that  the  number  of 
these  injurious  insects  destroyed  in  a  day 
is  very  great.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
birds  in  the  same  locality  where  they  do 
damage,  later  on  perform  a  valuable  serv- 
ice in  exterminating  insects  which  are 
well  known  as  destroyers  of  grain. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  made  to  take  either  side  of 
the  question,  but  rather  to  simply  state 
facts.  The  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
food  habits  of  the  meadow  lark  which 
will  be  available  when  the  investigation 
is  completed  will  certainly  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence  as  to  the  real  value  of 
this  bird. 


The  mind  that  is  unfed  is  also  unstored. 
-E.  P.  Whipple. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  y 
Chicago,  etc  \ 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
011-016  Crocker  Building.  San  Francisco. 

Established  1860. 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT ENGINE,  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co. 

400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    oa  Frill' 


Trees 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  tft  STAUFFER 
Office  t    «24    California    St.,   Saa  Franelneo 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADPD  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrCR  Blake,  McFall  <fe  Co.,  Portland.  O'e. 
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POULTRY. 


TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  R.  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK — "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.   

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal.  . 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  ■  

TWIN  OAK&  "ARM-W  H.  Bissell  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal.— Buff,  Whitf 
Orpington.  

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  Bt,  S.  b . 


s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS— BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 

A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 

Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 


Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 
Capacity  30,000. 


Visitors  Welcome. 

Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 
Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cat. 


Perching  the  Chicks. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susait  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

This  appears  such  a  simple  matter  to 
the  uninitiated  that  it  is  usually  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  consequence  is 
that  many  fowls  reach  maturity,  as  hu- 
man beings  do,  with  slovenly,  lazy  habits. 
When  I  see  a  hen  sitting  on  a  nest  of 
eggs  that  she  is  expected  to  hatch,  I 
can  just  about  tell  whether  she  was  al- 
lowed to  acquire  the  lazy  habit  of  squat- 
ting when  she  was  in  the  chick  stage. 

In  the  large  breeds  it  is  not  wise  to 
perch  the  chicks  too  young,  as  the  weight 
often  causes  crooked  breast-bones.  And 
a  crooked  breast-bone  disqualifies  a  bird, 
no  matter  how  many  good  qualities  it 
may  have.  With  the  small  breeds  it  is 
different;  their  weight  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  strength  of 
bone.  The  earlier  they  are  taught  to 
perch  the  better,  because  the  plumage 
will  grow  more  evenly  and  the  chick 
will  be  healthier.  Overcrowding  causes 
many  poultry  troubles,  even  consump- 
tion. And  chicks  do  not  overcrowd  on 
the  perch  so  that  the  breathing  is  inter- 
fered with. 

Teaciikks  of  Perciuno. — There  are  al- 
most as  many  ways  of  teaching  chicks 
to  perch  as  there  are  ways  of  feeding  or 
doing  other  work,  and  those  that  already 
have  a  way  that  suits  them  are  all  right. 

If  the  chicks  are  in  a  brooder-house, 
the  best  plan  is  to  put  low  perches  in 
the  house  at  the  start,  then  in  four  or 
five  weeks,  for  the  small  breeds,  put  a 
few  older  chicks  in  to  teach  the  young 
ones.  Chicks  are  great  imitators,  and 
will  soon  be  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  others.  As  soon  as  the  young  ones 
are  started  right,  the  older  ones  may  be 
removed  as  their  work  is  done.  But  those 
that  have  no  brooder-house  will  have  to 
follow  some  other  plan,  and  as  many 
still  keep  to  old-fashioned  methods,  we 
will  point  out  a  few  of  the  easiest  and 
best  ways  we  know  of. 

Of  course,  where  the  flock  is  small  and 
the  chicks  have  been  hen-raised,  they  may 
be  left  to  occupy  the  nest  quarters,  if 
roomy  and  dry,  until  fall,  when  they  will 
easily  perch  of  themselves,  if  the  perch 
is  provided.  But  for  incubator  chicks 
that  are  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  or  more,  they  must  be  looked 
after  early  or  they  will  so  crowd  that 
in  a  morning  they  will  come  out  wet 
and  steaming.  As  this  happens  before 
the  average  poultryman  or  woman  is 
around,  they  fail  to  see  what  ails  .the 
chicks  until  they  die. 

The  Platform  Way. — To  prevent  this 
trouble,  just  as  soon  as  chicks  are  taken 
from  the  brooder  and  put  in  a  house  they 
should  be  taught  to  perch..  The  very 
best  way  is  to  get  a  bundle  of  laths  or 
a  bundle  of  nice  straight  willow  poles 
is  better,  if  they  have  been  seasoned. 
Now  make  a  platform  the  full  size  of 
the  house,  nail  the  laths  about  one  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  apart.  If  the  house 
is  more  than  six  feet  long,  which  is  the 
longest  lath  you  can  get,  board  it  off,  or 
just  put  up  a  burlap  screen  to  separate 
the  roosting  quarters,  until  they  have  all 
taken  to  the  perches.  Having  made  the 
platform,  fasten  it  about  three  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  chicks,  unless  very 
small,  will  not  be  able  to  get  between 
the  laths,  so  have  to  sit  on  them.  Now 
above  the  lath  platform  place  regular 
perches  at  different  heights,  say  one  or 
two  eight  inches  from  the  floor  and  one 
or  two  a  foot  from  the  floor,  and  the 
rest  at  the  regular  reight.  After  a  very 
tew  days  you  will  find  a  few  chicks  ven- 
ture on  each  of  the  high  perches,  and 
as  the  number  grows  you  are  safe  in 
raising  the  number  of  high  perches  and 
soon  you  can  take  out  the  lath  platform 


and  put  it  to  the  same  use  in  another 
house. 

Making  Perches. — Chicks  of  the  small 
breeds  can  stand  a  much  lighter  perch 
than  the  large  breeds.  The  latter  should 
never  be  forced  to  go  on  less  than  a 
l!l'-inch  perch  with  the  edges  rounded  off, 
so  that  they  can  grasp  the  perch  with 
the  toes.  The  small  breeds  are  comfort- 
able on  a  one-inch  perch,  but  as  in  the 
other  case,  the  edges  are  best  rounded 
off. 

Soap-Box  Berths. — In  the  case  of  exhi- 
bition stock,  where  it  is  not  desired  to 
perch  the  chicks  very  early,  soap  boxes 
with  both  sides  knocked  out  may  be 
used  for  sleeping  quarters.  The  way  I 
do,  when  a  hen  deserts  her  chicks,  is  to 
place  one  of  these  boxes  in  the  nest  and 
where  the  board  side  was  I  tack  a  piece 
of  burlap.  Thus  they  are  as  close  to 
nature  as  possible.  If  the  hen  was  brood- 
ing the  chicks  in  an  open  coop  with  no 
shelter  from  the  elements  except  her  own 
heat  and  feathers,  it  is  very  certain  the 
chicks  will  feel  the  change  unless  they 
are  removed  to  a  warm  house.  If  they 
feel  the  change  in  any  degree,  it  has  an 
effect  on  the  growth,  so  this  box  with 
the  burlap  cover  holds  in  a  certain 
amount  of  the  chicks'  animal  heat,  with- 
out cutting  off  the  supply  of  fresh  air. 
The  box  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
sun  every  day  and  the  ground  cleaned. 
Having  an  earth  floor,  there  will  be  no 
bad  odor,  and  the  chicks  will  never  miss 
their  mother  so  much  that  they  will  suf- 
fer any  setback.  People  often  pay  a  good 
price  for  eggs  and,  after  getting  a  fair 
hatch,  neglect  these  little  details  which 
results  in  stunted,  scrawny  chicks.  And 
this  is  not  from  any  fault  of  the  eggs  or 
parent  stock,  but  simply  from  not  being 
on  the  job  from  egg  to  adult  fowl. 

Right  Teach  inc.  ami  Teach  arlene.ss.-^- 
It  is  really  surprising  to  me  that  the 
mortality  in  chicks  is  not  greater  than 
it  is,  considering  that  so  little  is  under- 
stood of  the  busness.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  I  was  talking  with  a  lady  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  said  she  did  not  know 
fowls  had  lice.  I  asked  if  she  ever  kept 
many.    She  said  she  lived  in  the  coun- 


try back  East  and  always  kept  from  50 
to  SO  hens.  She  had  the  impression 
that  because  they  whitewashed  the  hen- 
house once  a  year  and  cleaned  up  in  gen- 
eral, that  that  settled  the  lice  question. 
And  there  are  others,  lots  of  them,  who 
don't  know  that  chickens  have  any  needs 
at  all.  And  yet  there  are  thousands  of 
farm  papers  in  the  country  doing  good 
work  in  educating  their  readers.  But 
there  will  always  be  a  number  of  people 
who  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  read 
or  ask  questions;  they  already  know.  All 
the  papers  in  the  world  cannot  teach  a 
person  who  knows  it  all,  because  his 
mind  is  closed  to  knowledge  through  any 
other  source  than  bitter  experience,  and 
he  often  gets  it.  True,  a  great  deal  of 
written  matter  on  both  poultry  and  live 
stock  is  prepared  on  purely  theoretical 
lines,  by  those  that  never  had  any  ex- 
perience at  all;  and  while  theory  may 
&ound  nice,  it  does  not  always  work  out 
well  in  practice.  This  sort  of  so-called 
teaching  does  more  harm  than  good,  be- 
cause it  leads  people  that  are  willing  to 
learn  into  trouble,  and  they  then  get  to 
be  "Doubting  Thomases."  And  I,  for  one 
don't  blame  them;  when  the  blind  lead 
the  blind,  both  may  fall  into  the  ditch. 

And  if  you  have  read  sometime  or  other 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  teach  chicks 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wynn- 
dottes.  Light  Brahmas,  White  Mlnorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised    at    the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  A  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Kggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
Hocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  In  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


10,000  RK  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

FOR  SALE.    Must  he  sold  to  make  room  for  young  stock. 
PRICES  : 

Specially  selected  hens.  $1.00  each,  SMir>  per  100.  s:»mi  per  looo. 

An  excellent  utility  lien.  OOe.  each,  $85  per  loo.  JH.XOO  per  1000. 
\l*<>  some  very  eood  hens,  7!ir.  each,  no  reduction  In  quantity. 
Crates  to  hold  5o  hen*,  si. no  each,  or  rcturnuhlc. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  laying  strains  combined  with  exhibition  quality  is 
being  introduced  on  this  plant,  and  orders  for  eggs  for  hatching  and  day-old 
chicks  should  be  placed  as  early  as  possible. 

CALIFORNIA  CHICKEN  COMPANY 

M  AYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA.        J.  s.  NtTMAN,  Superintendent. 


Phone  Palo  Alto  265 

Local  and  Long  Distance 


WHAT    EVERY    POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity tl.e  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  chickens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  In  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  dlflterence  between  success  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  Imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  arc  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result)  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  Is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS,  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.       Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 


^gBBB^s^nBBHHsfBsW 

Contains  No  Grit 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


■1 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  p.Ices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd .   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St*  Saa  Fraaclac*. 


to  perch,  that  nature  taught  them,  "just 
go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out,  some 
evening,  whether  the  old  dame  has  vis- 
ited your  brooder-house  and  waved  her 
magic  wand.  The  chances  are  you  will 
find  the  little  fellows  all  in  a  heap,  try- 
ing how  small  a  plot  of  this  earth  they 
can  get  along  with.  That  is  your  time 
to  fix  up  the  temporary  lath  perch  and 
get  it  to  work  before  you  lose' some  of 
the  chicks  that  are  trying  to  be  so  eco- 
nomical of  space.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  economy  along  these  lines; 
what  chicks  need  is  "elbow  room,"  fresh 
air,  and  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food. 

The  Needful. — Some  years  ago  I  tried 
a  new  plan  of  perching  chicks  about 
every  season;  what  satisfied  me  one  year 
1  wanted  to  improve  on  the  next;  but 
this  method  of  filling  up  all  available 
room  with  perches  and  leaving  no  cor- 
ners for  them  to  crowd  in  suits  both 
my  temper  and  my  purse.  We  don't 
want  costly  arrangements  for  chicken- 
houses;  all  we  need  is  shelter  from  sun 
and  rain,  and  comfortable  perches  to 
roost  on.  I  once  knew  of  a  man  in  Santa 
Clara  county  who  went  into  the  chicken 
business  as  a  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood. He  surely  was  in  earnest  about 
starting  right  and  all  that,  for  he  made 
lots  of  enquiries  and  read  several  poul- 
try papers,  too.  But  there  was  one  sub- 
ject he  did  not  inquire  into,  and  that 
was  perching  the  chicks.  Well,  he  got 
out  several  hundred  White  Leghorn  chicks 
and  all  was  going  "merry  as  a  marriage 
bell"  when  some  of  his  neighbors  told 
him  the  first  chicks  were  old  enough  to 
perch.  So  he  put  in  perches  the  next 
day  and  trusted  the  chicks  to  do  the 
rest.  One  evening  he  went  t'o  the  house 
to  see  his  chicks,  expecting  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  rows  of  nice  white  chicks;  what 
he  saw  was  a  mass  of  white  feathers  in 
a  corner,  piled  three  deep  to  save  room. 
So  he  decided  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
perching  business  himself  and  started  in. 
His  temper,  however,  was  not  built 
along  the  right  lines  for  perching  chicks, 
and  as  the  chicks  promptly  jumped  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  put  them  on,  he  lost 
all  control  of  it  and  started  in  to  wring 
necks.  He  proved  to  be  an  expert  at 
that,  for  on  his  wife  coming  to  look  him 
up,  she  found  him  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  dead  chicks  all  around  him.  That 
settled  his  chicken  career. 

The  moral  is,  if  you  start  in  to  perch 
chicks  by  hand,  first  get  yourself  in  hand 
or  you  may  lose  some  part  of  your  moral 
character,  anyway.  To  perch  chicks  by 
hand  requires  a  quiet,  even  temper,  not 
easily  ruffled,  and  persistence.  When  a 
chick  jumps  down,  pick  him  up  again 
at  once,  place  your  hand  over  its  back 
and  put  it  on  the  perch.  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  but  keep  your  hand  on  the  chick's 
back  and  don't  speak.  Soon  it  will  stop 
struggling  and  settle  down;  if  only  half 
a  dozen  stay  on  the  perches,  they  will 
lead  more,  and  the  victory  will  soon  be 
won.  But  the  temporary  platform  perch 
saves  time  and  labor,  to  say  nothing  of 
temper,  and  the  cost  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  good  it  does. 


A  little  library  growing  larger  every 
year  is  an  honorable  part  of  any  child's 
history. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  «B,OO0,OOO.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 


Isaias  W.  Hellman 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 
F.  L.  Lipman 
James  K.  Wilson 
Frank  B.  King 
W.  McGavin 
E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


FOR  ALL  DEEP,  HEAVY  WORK  USE  THE 

Monarch  Cultivator 


While  designed  more  i 
especially  for  held  use, 
the  Monarch  Cultivator 
is  becoming  a  favorite 
among  orehardists  where 
deep  cultivation  is  de- 
sired. 

By  arrangement  of  the  levers  the  Monarch  can  be  operated  level,  or  deeper 
on  one  side  and  held  in  that  position.  It  is  the  strongest  chisel  tootli  cultivator 
on  the  market,  and  beyond  comparison  the  BEST  for  all  deep  heavy  work. 
We  guarantee  it  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

Write  or  call  on  us  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2211  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


We  make  special  tools  to  order  for  handling  special  work, 
what  your  difficulties  are. 


Let  us  know 


MONITOR 


Hopper  Cooled 
Vertical  Type 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  equipped  with  the 
PFANSTIEHL  MAGNETO  (no  batteries  to  run 
down)  run  steady  as  a  clock.  Powerful,  reliable, 
so  simple  anyone  can  operate  it.  Economical 
in  gasoline  and  oil.  Heavy  cast  iron  gasoline 
tank,  no  leaks,  no  spilled  oil,  compact,  durable. 
Equipt  with  batteries  at  a  few  dollars  less  in 
cost,  but  the  MAGNETO  does  away  with  bat- 
tery troubles. 

Sizes  Two,  Four  and  Six  H.P. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  prices  and  de 
scription  or  address  Sales  Dept. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co. 

Filth  &  Poplar  Sts. 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 
Branch  ol  Evansville.  Wis. 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Explosive  Pipe  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  and   Howard   Sts..  San  Fmnelspo. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT   AS   A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK  AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA 

HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 

New  crop  now  ready  to 

ship.  Write 

for  prices. 

C.  W.  VANNOTE, 

Manzanlta  Farm,  R.  F. 

D.  No.  1, 

Gridley,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Fairy  Isle. 


Oh,  waft  me  back  to  that  fairy  isle 
Where  the  skies  are  ever  blue. 

Where  faithful  ever  is  friendship's  smile, 
And  hearts  are  ne'er  \intrue; 

Where  thoughts  are  fresh  and  bright  and 
pure 

As  flowers  in  early  spring, 
Where  vows  forever  will  endure, 
And  time  no  change  can  bring. 

Oh.  where  is  that  sunny  isle  so  blest, 

And  where  is  that  fairy  sea? 
Oh,  who  would  not  wish  in  that  isle  to 
rest, 

And  who  would  not  sail  with  me! 
But  I  may  seek  that  isle  no  more, 

Alas,  I  have  lost  the  way — 
When  youth  is  o'er  in  vain  that  shore 

Is  sought  by  a  pilot  gray! 
Yet  still  I  dream  of  that  fairy  isle 

Where  the  skies  are  ever  blue. 
And  faithful  ever  is  friendship's  smile, 

And  hearts  are  ne'er  untrue. 

— Lover. 


To  Be  Bored  Is  a  Sign  Not  of  Wis- 
dom, But  of  Ignorance. 

Have  you  ever  met  the  woman  who  is 
continually  in  a  state  of  boredom? 

I  mean  she  who  is  genuinely  bored,  not 
she  who  effects  it. 

Boredom,  far  from  being  a  sign  of 
having  seen  too  much,  is  a  sign  of  hav- 
ing seen  too  little.  It  is  the  hall  mark 
of  ignorance.  To  be  interested  in  every- 
thing, and  in  everyone,  is  a  sign  of  cul- 
ture. The  woman  of  many  interests  can 
talk  with  anyone  on  any  subject.  She 
who  has  lived  only  in  her  little  thoughts, 
and  her  own  little  circle  is  almost  im- 
possible to  converse  with,  because  she  is 
only  interested  in  the  few  things  she 
knows  about:  therefore  the  more  things 
you  are  interested  in,  the  more  things 
you  show  that  you  know  about. 

The  bored  woman  is  also  the  self-cen- 
tered one.  There  are  many  woman  of 
this  description  who  as  long  as  they  can 
hold  the  center  of  things  are  interested, 
and  the  moment  conversation  veers  away 
from  them  become  prey  to  the  most  evi- 
dent ennui. 

To  be  bored  is  a  habit  that  grows. 
First  it  may  be  a  pose.  Soon  it  becomes 
a  reality.  The  mummified  expression  be- 
comes the  mummified  soul,  more's  the 
pity. 

To  be  bored  is  to  become  old  quickly.- 
Show  me  a  woman  interested  in  a  va- 
.  riety  of  things,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
woman  who  will  be  young  when  she  is  90. 
Age  is  not  a  question  of  gray  hair  and 
wrinkles  alone.  It  goes  deeper  than  that. 
Who  has  not  seen  women  of  25,  old,  and 
grandmothers  so  young  and  interesting 
everyone  wanted  them  around. 

To  become  interested  in  people  the  best 
way  is  to  forget  your  own  self.  Cease 
thinking  you  are  the  best,  the  hand 
somest  and  the  cleverest  woman  that 
ever  was.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
with  the  departure  of  this  attitude  and 
good  qualities  of  others  will  become  grad- 
ually apparent. 

Don't  permit  yourself  to  be  bored  by 
any  one  as  long  as  you  can  learn  some- 
thing from  that  person.  No  matter  how 
humble,  as  long  as  a  woman  can  teach 
you  something  she  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  she  is  worth  much  more  than  a  yawn. 


Princesses  Do  Housework. 


The  Duke  of  Westgotland,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  his 
wife,  who  was  Princess  Ingeborg,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  are 


'  believers  in  the  simple  life.  Their  two 
children — Princess  Margaret,  12  years 
old,  and  Princess  Martha,  10,  are  taught 
to  do  every  kind  of  housework.  They 
even  have  to  "wash  their  own  clothes"  in 
a  plebein  washtub.  The  tubs  they  wash 
their  emblazoned  handkerchiefs  in  must 
be  scrubbed  out  and  turned  up  in  the 
sun  to  dry  by  the  princesses'  own  fair 
hands,  and  the  holes  in  their  royal  stock- 
ings they  must  darn  themselves.  They 
have  to  make  their  own  beds  of  a  morn- 
ing, shake  out  the  rugs,  rinse  out  the 
hand  basins,  put  the  sponges  out  in  the 
air  to  sweeten,  and  after  which  they  have 
titme  to  sit  down  and  make  themselves 
little  house  jackets  to  do  the  rest  of  their 
housekeeping  lessons  in. 

Princess  Margaret  is  not  particularly 
handsome,  though  she  doubtless  will  be 
the  bride  of  some  handsome  cavalier. 
Her  sister  Martha  is  a  sweet,  rather  thin 
faced  child,  with  a  "soul's  awakening" 
look  in  her  eyes,  and  she  gets  most  of  the 
sympathy. 

Smart  young  officers  think  her  little 
hands  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  rough 
with  soap  and  water  in  the  washtub,  and 
there  have  been  several  more  or  less  pri- 
vate protests.  But  the  parents  have  al- 
ways answered: 

"My  dear  young  man.  when  Martha  is 
old  enough  to  stop  washing  for  fear  of 
spoiling  her  hands,  she  will  be  just  old 
enough  to  be  proud  she  knows  how.  Her 
husband  she  shall  choose  herself,  as  will 
her  sister,  and  we  believe  she  will  choose 
one  that  likes  a  woman  who  knows  how 
to  do  everything  in  the  house.  Then  she 
will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  things 
properly  done  for  her." — New  York 
World. 


How  to  Make  Jelly. 


How  to  avoid  the  "candying"  and  make 
jelly  "jell'  is  told  in  an  article  written  by 
Miss  Margaret  McCall  of  Albany,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  de- 
partment of  domestic  science. 

"The  most  common  disappointments  in 
jelly  making  are  failure  of  the  jelly  to 
harden,  and  the  candying  of  the  jelly," 
says  Miss  McCall.  "Jelly  is  made  by  com- 
bining sugar  and  fruit  juice  and  heating 
to  the  boiling  point  for  a  short  time.  The 
ability  of  the  fruit  to  form  jelly  is  owing 
to  a  substance  called  pectin,  present  in  all 
fruit  when  ripe  or  nearly  so.  Pectin  is 
similar  to  starch,  and  it  is  the  action  of 
the  pectin  and  the  acid  in  the  fruit  which 
causes  it  to  gelatinize. 

"Fruit  for  jelly  should  be  selected  care- 
fully, being  not  overripe,  so  that  the  pec- 
tin is  at  its  best.  It  should  be  freshly 
picked  and  free  as  possible  from  defects. 
Any  defective  part  should  be  removed. 
An  acid  fruit  is  usually  preferable  for 
jelly.  Some  acid  fruits,  however,  are  de- 
ficient in  pectin,  and  thus  difficult  to 
make  into  jelly.  This  trouble  may  be 
overcome  by  adding  fruit  juice  containing 
a  large  amount  of  pectin.  The  flavor  will 
be  modified,  but  In  many  cases  the  re- 
sult is  a  very  good  jelly. 

"Some  of  the  most  desirable  fruits  for 
jelly  making  are  currants,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  loganberries,  grapes,  quinces, 
peaches,  apples  and  crabapples.  Juicy 
fruits,  such  as  currants  and  berries 
should  not  be  gathered  after  a  rain,  on 
-./■count  of  the  large  amount  of  moisture 
they  have  absorbed.  They  should,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  washed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

"They  may  be  put  in  the  preserving 
kettle  after  washing,  crushed  slightly 
with  a  wooden  spoon  and  heated  slowly, 
while  they  are  stirred  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. When  the  fruit  is  hot  it  should  be 
crushed  thoroughly  with  a  wooden  vege- 
table masher.  It  should  then  be  strained 
through  a  double  thickness  of  cheese- 
cloth placed  over  a  wire  strainer,  which 


<&t^  Deaver  Board 

DEAVER         ...         , .    .  , 
BOARD     takes  the  place  or  lath,  plaster  and 

wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO  ,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


GAS  ON  THE  FARM 


A  Cooking  and  Lighting 
Service  Unexcelled 

THE  CLIMAX 

The  CLIMAX  (inn  Machine  pro- 
vides yon  frith  an  nileqiinte  ■  lip- 
ply  of  Kim  for  eooktas,  llsfctlag 
mill  heating]  mm*  it  In  your  in- 
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Simple,  Sate  nnil  Eeonomlenl. 


I      CHEAPEll    THAN    CITY    (.  18. 

Write  for  catalog  A. 


N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  ^siZV^SSS**' 


is  over  a  large  bowl.  It  should  drain  as 
long  as  the  juice  will  drip  and  pressure 
should  not  be  used.  The  clear  juice  may 
be  used  at  once,  or  may  be  strained 
through  a  flannel  bag  before  use. 

"When  the  juice  has  been  measured  into 
a  clean  preserving  kettle,  a  pint  of  granu- 
lated sugar  should  be  added  for  every 
pint  of  juice  and  stirred  until  dissolved. 
When  it  has  been  put  on  -  the  fire  and 
brought  to  a  boil,  it  should  be  drawn  back 
and  skimmed.  This  should  be  repeated 
twice  before  pouring  the  liquid  In  hot. 
sterilized  jelly  glasses.  These  should  be 
put  near  a  sunny  window  in  a  room  free 
from  dust.  The  glasses  should  be  cov- 
ered with  cheesecloth  until  the  jelly  has 
set. 

"Large  fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  must 
be  boiled  in  water  until  soft,  and  the 
liquid  strained  from  the  pulp  before 
making  the  jelly.  The  heating  of  the 
fruit  juice  and  sugar  to  the  boiling  point 
serves  three  purposes:  to  sterilize  the 
material  completely;  to  concentrate  it  to 
the  proper  consistency;  and  to  invert,  by 
the  combined  action  of  temperature  and 
free  acids,  a  large  quantity  of  cane  sugar, 
preventing  the  jelly  from  granulating. 

"Precautions  to  be  observed  in  jelly 
making  are:  Do  not  use  iron  or  tin 
utensils;  the  fruit  acids  attack  these 
metals  and  give  a  bad  color  to  the  finished 
product,  and  affect  the  taste;  the  kettle 
should  be  porcelain  lined  or  enameled,  or 
of  aluminum.  Do  not  cook  the  fruit  juice 
and  sugar  too  long  or  the  pectin  will  lose 
its  gelatinizing  power.  Do  not  add  too 
great  a  proportion  of  sugar  or  the  jelly 
will  crystallize.  Hard  boiling  may  also 
cause  crystallization. 

"Jellies  should  be  covered  as  soon  as 
they  have  set,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
molds  and  bacteria  and  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. They  may  be  covered  by  a  quar- 
ter-inch coat  of  sterilized  paraffin.  When 
removed  from  the  glass  the  jelly  should 
be  firm  but  not  tough.  It  should  pre- 
serve its  angles  when  cut,  and  should 
have  a  good  color  and  a  distinctive  flavor 
of  the  juice  used." 


Pat  was  a  bashful  lover;  and  Biddy  was 
coy,  but  not  too  coy. 

"Biddy,"  Pat  began  timidly,  "did  yer 
iver  think  of  marryin'?" 

"Sure,  now,  th'  subject  has  niver  in 
tered  me  thoughts,"  demurel\  replied 
Biddy. 

"It's  sorry  Oi  am,"  said  Pat,  turning 

away. 

"Wan  minute,  Pat!"  called  Biddy,  soft 
ly.  "Ye've  set  me  a-thinkin'." — Harper's 
Bazar. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REOUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er s.  write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


Mfrs. 


THE 
GEM  ICELESS 
COOLER 

NEEDS  NO  ICE 

Im  the  moat  defflrnble  Refrigerator  for 
■  he  country  home  nti  well  no  for  the  elty. 


Has  no  wood  In  Its  construction.  Per- 
fectly sanitary,  ventilation  correct, 
shelves  adjustable.  Is  made  right  and 
of  the  right  material.  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer,  write  for  circular  and 
price. 


AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  nnd  Irwin  St.,  San  Frnnelneo,  Cal. 
Phone.   Mkt.  8210. 
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Preparation  for  the  Girl. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Farm- 
er, that  housekeeping  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness in  the  world?  More  people  are  en- 
gaged in  it  than  in  any  other  business, 
more  capital  is  invested  in  it  than  in  any 
other  business.  Its  yearly  expenditures 
exceed  by  many  millions  of  dollars  all 
the  expenditures  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  world. 

If  the  work  is  well  done  we  have  happy, 
contented  families  and  prosperous  com- 
munities— done  poorly  and  none  stay  at 
home  who  can  find  elsewhere  to  go.  Now 
isn't  it  passing  strange  when  we  realize 
what  an  important  profession  housekeep- 
ing is — what  it  means  to  the  home  and 
community?  Isn't  it  strange  that  we  ex- 
pect a  girl  to  grow  up  and  without  any 
special  training  become  a  first-class  home- 
maker? 

If  our  boys  want  to  study  medicine  or 
law  we  send  him  away  to  the  university 
for  four,  five  or  even  six  years — all  with- 
out a  protest.  Yes,  even  if  he  wants  to 
become  a  farmer  and  stay  on  the  home 
place  we  send  him  to  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture for  a  year  or  two,  maybe  four,  to 
get  new  ideas  and  learn  the  best  up-to- 
date  ways  of  doing  things.  Yet  you  have 
been  a  farmer  all  of  your  life.  But  you 
have  come  to  realize  that  science  has 
opened  up  new  ways  of  doing  things  and 
you  want  your  boy  to  -know  the  "best 
ways."  How  about  that  daughter?  Sure 
your  wife  is  an  excellent  housekeeper  (so 
are  you  a  good  farmer)  and  she  can  teach 
the  girl  all  she  knows  of  household 
knowledge,  but  science  has  done  as  much 
for  the  home  maker  as  it  has  for  the 
farmer.  So  you  had  better  send  the 
daughter  along  to  school  and  let  her  find 
out  the  new  and  better  ways  of  home 
making.  Or,  work  for  the  introduction 
of  domestic  science  into  the  country  high 
school. — Mrs.  F.  H.  Waters. 


His  Wife  Was  Wise. 

A  weary  angler  stole  furtively  into  a 
fishmonger's  shop  and  with  a  sigh  threw 
his  empty  creel  on  the  counter. 

"Put  a  few  fish  in  that,"  he  said.  "Put 
'em  up  as  if  they  had  been  caught  today." 

"Certainly,  sir.   How  many?" 

"Hm.  Better  make  it  three  or  four 
trout.  It's  best  not  to  take  home  too 
many.  People  get  so  confoundedly  in- 
credulous." 

"Quite  so,  sir,"  agreed  the  fishmonger. 
"But — er — wouldn't  you  rather  have  sal- 
mon?" !  i  i  jl  ] 

"Salmon?    Why  salmon?" 

"Well,  sir — er — your  wife  called  this 
evening,  and  I  was  to  try  to  make  you 
take  home  salmon,  because  she  likes  it 
better  than  any  other  fish." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


Effect  of  Mind  on  Matter. 

Heavy  thoughts  bring  on  physical 
maladies;  when  the  soul  is  oppressed  so 
is  the  body.  When  cares,  heavy  cogita- 
tions, sorrows  and  passions  superabound 
they  weaken  the  body,  which,  without  the 
soul,  is  dead,  or  like  a  horse  without  a 
driver.  But  when  the  heart  is  at  rest 
and  quiet,  then  it  takes  care  of  the  body 
and  gives  it  what  pertains  thereunto. 
Therefore  we  ought  to  abandon  and  resist 
anxious  thoughts  by  all  possible  means. — 
Luther's  Table-Talk. 


Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the 
best  acquisition  is  that  of  good  books. — 
Colton. 

"The  habit  of  reading  simply  to  be  en- 
tertained is  a  habit  that  no  one  can  afford 
to  form." 

"A  pure  fresh  book  for  a  little  child  is 
a  treasure  to  be  sought  for  and  appre- 
ciated." 


The  Young  Folks. 


Trees  That  Came  in  a  Pocket. 

The  orchard  was  so  lovely  in  its  dress 
of  -pink,  with  tiny  bits  of  green  showing 
here  and  there,  that  Daisy,  walking  with 
grandmother  between  the  rows  and  rows 
of  great  spreading  trees  felt  as  if  she  had 
stepped  into  fairyland. 

"And  to  think,"  exclaimed  grandmother, 
stopping  to  look  about  her,  "that  I  once 
carried  this  whole  orchard  in  my  pocket 
all  the  way  from  the  State  of  Ohio!" 

"Why,  gran'ma!"  cried  Daisy,  in  a 
shocked  voice,  "you  couldn't  get  the  very 
littlest  tree  in  your  biggest  pocket." 

And  she  looked  up  at  her  grandmother 
in  much  perplexity. 

But  grandmother'  seeing  the  shocked 
look  on  Daisy's  little  face,  only  smiled 
and  said:  "The  way  it  happened,  Daisy, 
was  this.  I  had  just  married  your  grand- 
father back  in  Ohio,  and  Jie  brought  me 
out  here  to  Illinois  to  live.  The  country 
was  then  a  wilderness,  and  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  a  house  within  three  miles  of 
where  we  built  our  cabin. 

"I  brought  from  Ohio  everything  I 
cculd  think  of  that  I  knew  we  should 
need.  Now,  at  my  father's  home  we  had 
a  fine  large  orchard,  and  I  had  saved 
seeds  out  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
apples  that  grew  in  it.  When  we  started 
on  our  trip,  I  tied  them  all  in  a  little  bag 
that  I  tucked  in  my  pocket.  Then,  after 
I  got  to  my  new  home  and  the  ground  was 
cleared,  I  planted  my  seeds,  and,  when 
they  sprouted,  I  tended  the  little  trees 
nlmost  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
babies. 

"I  kept  the  weeds  down,  stirred  the 
earth  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  car 
ried  water  from  the  creek  when  they  grew 
dry  and  thirsty.  You  have  no  idea  how 
delighted  I  was  to  see  them  grow. 

"But  how  long  do  you  suppose  I  had  to 
wait,  dear,  before  I  picked  the  first  apple 
off  those  trees?" 

"I  'spect  it  was  a  month,"  guessed 
Daisy,  her  eyes  very  wide  and  bright  with 
interest  in  this  true  story. 

Grandmother  laughed. 

"No,  not  a  month,  but  seven  whole 
years  I  waited  for  that  first  apple.  It 
was  a  big  yellow  bellflower,  so  ripe  and 
juicy  that  it  was  worth  waiting  seven 
years  for. 

"Well,  your  grandfather  had  a  piece 
and  I  another,  and  the  rest  I  divided  be- 
tween your  father  and  your  Uncle  Dave. 
My  babies  grew  fester  than  my  apples 
did." 

"Oh,  gran'ma,"  laughed  Daisy,  "I  wish 
you'd  saved  a  piece  for  me!" 

"I  know  another  more  beautiful  story," 
mused  grandmother,  "about  the  orchard 
that  my  orchard  grew  out  of. 

"There  was  once  a  strange  man  who 
came  to  Ohio  when  it  was  still  a  wilder- 
ness. People  called  him  'Johnny  Apple- 
seed',  because  he  carried  apple  seeds  with 
him;  and  wherever  he  went,  up  and  down 
the  land,  he  would  select  some  favored 
spot  iiear  a  stream  of  water  where  the 
grass  grew  abundantly,  and  there  he 
would  plant  some  of  his  precious  apple 
seeds. 

"In  the  course  of  time  these  seeds  grew 
into  big  apple-bearing  orchards;  and 
many  a  man  of  those  days  who  drove  into 
Ohio  with  his  family  and  all  his  house- 
hold goods  tucked  away  in  a  big  canvas 
covered  wagon,  selected  the  spot  of  land 
on  which  he  built  his  home  just  because 
he  found  there  one  of  these  orchards  that 
Johnny  Appleseed  had  planted  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

"Some  folks  thought  Johnny  was  crazy 
because  year  after  year  he  did  nothing 
but  tramp  up  and  down  and  everywhere 
along  the  pleasant  streams  of  the  new 
wild  Ohio  carrying  that  pack  of  seeds. 


But  I  never  think  of  Johnny  but  I  bless 
the  old  man's  kind  heart,  for  this  orchard 
that  you  see — the  orchard  that  I  carried 
in  my  pocket  from  Ohio  and  which  came 
from  that  older  orchard  sprung  from  the 
seeds  of  Johnny  Appleseed's  planting. 

"And  so  you  see,  Daisy,  darling" — and 
grandmother's  voice  grew  very  tender  as 
she  stood  looking  up  among  the  bursting 
pink  bloom — "how  strong  and  fine  and 
beautiful  a  thing  may  grow  out  of  a  tiny, 
tiny  seed.  We  are  all  of  us  sowing  seeds 
in  one  way  and  another.  The  words  we 
speak,  the  deeds  we  do  for  one  another, 
are  all  little  seed  specks  that  we  sow  in 
the  world  about  us.  And  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  them  to  grow  into  things  quite 
as  big  and  beautiful  and  useful  to  men  as 
any  that  ever  came  out  of  Johnny's  pack." 

"Oh,  gran'ma,"  cried  Daisy  in  delight, 
"that's  just  what  the  song  says  about 

"  'Little  deeds  of  kindness, 
Little  words  of  love." 

She  clapped  her  hands  joyously,  "I'm  just 
going  to  fill  all  my  pockets  full  of  seeds 
and  sow  them  wherever  I  see  a  spot; 
then  maybe  I'll  grow  an  orchard  'most 
as  splendid  as  Johnny's." — Delia  Dimmitt, 
in  the  Continent. 


The  Baby's  Nurse. 


"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hiller,  as  he  carefully 
dug  round  my  pansy  bed,  "oh,  yes'm,  I've 
seen  elephants  in  India  many  a  time.  I 
was  stationed  at  one  point,  with  the 
English  army,  you  know,  where  I  saw  one 
who  used  to  take  care  of  the  children." 

"Take  care  of  the  children!  How  could 
he?   What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  he  did,  ma'am.  It  was  wonder 
ful  what  that  elephant  knew.  The  first 
time  I  made  his  acquaintance  he  gave 
me  a  blow  that  I  had  reason  to  remem- 
ber. I  was  on  duty  in  the  yard;  and  the 
colonel's  little  child  was  playing  about, 
and  she  kept  running  too  near,  I  thought, 
to  the  elephant's  feet.  I  was  afraid  he 
would  put  his  great,  clumsy  foot  on  her 
by  mistake,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
carry  her  to  a  safer  place.  I  stooped  to 
pick  her  up,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I 
had  had  a  knock  which  sent  me  flat  on 
(he  ground.  That  elephant  had  hit  me 
with  his  trunk.  One  of  the  servants  came 
along  just  then  and  helped  me  up;  and, 
when  I  told  him  about  it,  he  said:  T 
wonder  the  old  fellow  didn't  kill  you.  It 
isn-'t  safe  for  anybody  to  interfere  with 
that  baby  when  he  has  it  in  charge.  I'd 
have  you  to  know  that  he's  that  baby's 
nurse.' 

"Well,  I  thought  he  was  just  saying  it 
for  sport;  but,  sure  enough,  after  a  while 
the  nurse  came  out  with  the  child  fast 
asleep  in  her  arms;  and  what  did  she  do 
but  lay  it  in  the  elephant's  trunk  as 
though  it  had  been  a  cradle!  And  that 
great  feljow  stood  there  for  more  than  an 
hour,  watching  that  baby,  and  rocking  it 
gently  now  and  then! 

"He  was  real  good  to  the  other  children, 
too.  It  used  to  be  his  business  to  taks 
the  family  out  riding.  The  colonel's  lady 
would  come  out  and  mount  to  her  cush- 
ioned seat  on  his  back.  Then,  one  by  one, 
the  three  children  would  be  given  to  the 
elephant;  and  he  would  hand  them  up  to 
the  mother,  nicer  than  any  nurse  or 
servant  could,  you  know,  because  he  could 
reach  and  knew  how  .to  do  it.  Oh,  an 
elephant  is  on  uncommon  handy  nurse 
when  he  is  trained  to  the  business;  and 
faithful,  I  tell  you.  You  can  trust  him 
every  time."- — Pansy. 


A  good  book  presented  to  a  child  on 
each  succeeding  birthday — a  book  chosen 
wisely  with  respect  to  the  child's  tastes 
and  abilities,  but  of  sterling  worth — will 
soon  put  him  in  possession  of  a  library 
which  will  be  a  lasting  source  of  strength 
and  satisfaction. — Walter  Taylor  Field. 


PROGRESSIVE  APRICOT  GROW- 
ING IN  VENTURA  COUNTY. 


(Continued  From  Page  25.) 

fertilization,  cultivation,  and  moisture 
means  a  good  cover  crop,  and  this  year 
the  vetch  was  three  feet  high. 

The  land  is  first  given  a  good  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation,  and  the  vetch  is 
drilled  in.  The  land  is  then  marked  out 
at  once  for  future  irrigation.  The  vetch 
naturally  provides  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  humus,  loosens  up  the  soil, 
and  frees  much  of  other  plant  food. 

Pruning  is  done  as  soon  as  is  conven- 
ient after  the  fruit  is  off.  One  year 
winter  pruning  was  tried,  but  was  thought 
to  be  not  as  profitable  as  summer  prun- 
ing. 

The  only  pest  of  importance  is  the  black 
scale,  and  a  distillate  emulsion  spray  is 
applied  in  winter  to  control  it. 

Everything  is  thus  done  that  man  can 
do  to  insure  a  crop,  except  orchard  heat 
ing,  which  in  this  climate  and  location 
would  be  so  rarely  needed  as  hardly  to 
justify  the  expense  with  deciduous  fruits, 
and  when  there  are  no  bad  frosts  and  the 
rains  are  not  bad  in  blossoming  time,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  a  large  crop  will 
result. 

Apricots  are  thought  to  be  irregular 
bearers.  Even  with  peaches,  in  many 
localities,  a  five-ton  average  is  thought 
to  be  a  fine  crop.  But  take  the  way  this 
orchard  has  borne  since  it  had  time  to 
pick  up,  and  see  what  fertilization,  irri- 
gation, cover  crops,  good  care  and  scien- 
tific farming  will  do  for  trees  that  once 
were  not  thought  to  be  worth  keeping. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  10,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  is  quiet  all  along  the  Coast 
new  crop  contracting'  being  delayed  by  di 
vergence  of  views  between  growers  and 
buyers,  There  is  a  fair  spot  business 
locally,  however,  and  prices  show  some 
signs  of  recovery,  Club  being  a  little 
higher. 

California  Club   $1.65  ©1.67' 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.65  ©1.67V. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  ©1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  ©1.75 

BARLEY. 

Supplies  of  new  barley  are  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  the  market  remains  easy, 
feed  being  considerably  lower.  Buyers 
are  operating  on  a  small  scale,  waiting 
for  prices  to  become  more  definitely  es- 
tablished, though  there  is  a  fair  business 
In  the  country. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

So  far  nothing  but  red  oats  has  ar- 
rived of  the  new  crop,  but  supplies  have 
become  fairly  large,  and  with  no  buying 
except  for  current  needs  values  have  de- 
clined. 

Red  Feed   $165  @1.70 

GrR>    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

mack   Nominal 

CORN. 

Values  are  unchanged,  and  while  some 
business  is  progressing  in  the  country 
there  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
here,  arrivals  of  Eastern  corn  being  light. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.92Vj 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

A  small  amount  of  rye  is  still  offered 
at  the  old  quotations,  but  the  figure  is 
largely  nominal,  as  there  is  practically 
no  demand  at  present. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  situation  shows  very  little  change, 
all  quotations  remaining  as  before.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  for  shipment  in  sev- 
eral linos,  and  most  descriptions  are  firm 
in  value,  though  some  easiness  is  still 
noted  locally  in  limas.  The  demand  for 
pinks  continues  to  strengthen,  and  prices 
tend  upward.  Bayos  are  also  getting  into 
a  firmer  position,  white  beans  maintaining 
all  the  strength  formerly  noted.  The  out- 
look for  limas' appears  a  little  better,  al- 
though buyers  are  not  yet  taking  much 
interest  in  the  new  crop,  looking  for 
heavy  production.  The  spot  supply  in  the 
East,  however,  has  been  greatly  reduced 
under  an  active  demand,  all  cheap  offer- 
ings finding  a  ready  market,  and  ship- 
ments from  the  Coast  last  month  were 
very  large.  With  increasing  inquiry  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  cleanup  before  the  new  crop 
conies  in. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.35  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.50  ©3.65 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.90  ©3.25 

Small  Whites    4.75  @4.85 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Limas    5.35  ®5.45 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.15  ©3.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  ©4.85 

•  SEEDS 

The  only  movement  at  present  is  in  a 
small  jobbing  way,  and  values  are  mostly 
nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Bioomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%©  4  c 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  some  export  business,  but  the 
local  trade  is  rather  quiet,  the  outlook 
tor  values  being  uncertain. 


Cal   Family  Extras   $5.80  ©6.20 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.90  ©5.70 

Superfine                              4.70  ©4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  the 
hay  as  it  comes  in,  as  the  local  demand 
is  very  light,  being  limited  entirely  to 
current  needs.  Consumers  seem  afraid 
to  buy  at  current  values,  anticipating 
lower  prices  during  the  winter.  Condi 
tions  through  the  country,  however,  are 
unchanged,  growers  maintaining  a  very 
firm  attitude,  and  it  is  apparent  that  con 
siderable  loss  was  suffered  from  untimely 
.ains.  Some  rain  damage  is  also  reported 
to  the  Oregon  crop.  So  far  there  is  lit 
tie  movement  of  new  alfalfa,  as  the  har- 
vest has  been  delayed  and  only  a  small 
amount  has  been  bought. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.00®  21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00018.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00(5)16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00©19.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00®18.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00(516.50 

Alfalfa    13.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00(512.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  75r 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  shows  a  further  decline, 
but  oats  are  fairly  steady,  and  other  de- 
scriptions remain  as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00©29.00 

Oil-cake  Meal   •   42.50(545.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    45.00047.50 

Middlings    37. 00(5: 38. 00 

Rolled  Barley    31. 00® 32. 00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00®40.00 

Shorts   29.00030.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  inside  price  of  yellow  onions  is  a 
little  higher,  this  variety  finding  a  fair 
demand,  but  the  situation  shows  little 
change,  red  onions  being  largely  neglect- 
ed. Garlic  is  lower.  Summer  vegetables 
in  large  packages  are  arriving  in  large 
quantities  from  the  interior  valley,  and 
prices  show  considerable  decline  in  many 
lines.  Asparagus  is  still  in  evidence  at 
the  old  prices,  but  receives  little  attention 
compared  with  other  lines.  Few  tomatoes 
are  coming  from  the  south,  as  ample  sup- 
plies are  now  available  from  the  river 
district,  and  prices  are  gradually  drop- 
ping. Cucumbers,  also,  are  much  lower, 
and  arrivals  of  summer  squash  are  too 
large  to  clean  up  from  day  to  day,  large 
lots  being  frequently  offered  at  conces- 
sions. Okra  is  more  plentiful,  but  still 
brings  fair  prices,  while  eggplant  is  a 
little  higher.  String  beans  and  green 
peppers  find  a  ready  market,  and  green 
corn  is  moving  well  at  the  former  range, 
while  green  peas  are  higher,  with  good 
lots  becoming  rather  scarce. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  sack    60®  70c 

Red,  sack    25®  40c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3VL>c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   1.50©  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   35®  50c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40©  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Caulitlower,  per  doz   50©  65c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   1.25©  1.50 

Asparagus,  box    1.00©  1.50 

Green  Peas,  sack   2.00©  2.75 

String  Beans,  lb   5©  7c 

Bummer  Squash,  box   40©  60c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75©  2.50 

Eggplant,  lb   5©  7c 

Okra,  box   1.25©  1.50 

POTATOES. 

Prices  on  new  potatoes  show  some  im- 
provement, and  the  market  is  in  better 
shape  than  for  several  weeks,  as  the  ex- 
pected demand  for  northern  shipment  is 
beginning,  relieving  -the  market  of  a  lot 
of  ordinary  stock.  The  surplus  here  has 
been  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  fancy 
lots  of  river  whites  are  held  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

Oregon,  ctl.  (old)   $  1.25®  1.50 

River  Whites  (new)    75®  1.15 

Early  Rose    75®  90c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  market  continues  in  comparative- 
ly good  condition,  as  arrivals  have  been 
much  lighter,  both  from    the   East  and 


nearby  points,  and  supplies  clean  up  well 
from  day  to  day.  Broilers  show  a  fur- 
ther advance,  and  other  lines  find  a  fair 
demand  at  full  quotations. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    ©21  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   20    ©21  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   21    ©22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   IS    ©15  -c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb.._   12    ©13  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb."   9  c 

Young  Roosters    22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

do    dressed    20    ©22  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  fluctuate  considerably,  much  of 
the  stock  coming  from  Eureka  on  steam- 
ers, but  on  the  whole  supplies  are  about 
the  same  as  last  week.  Prices,  however, 
show  a  slight  upward  tendency,  and  are 
firm  as  quoted,  with  a  good  local  demand. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
BxtraB  27     28     28V.  28V.  28V. 

Firsts   —     25 1..  25'..  26'..  26 u,  27 

Seconds  ..—     25     25     25     25  25 

EGGS. 

Production  of  eggs,  as  usual  at  this  sea- 
son, is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  arrivals 
are  only  sufficient  for  current  needs. 
Prices  fluctuate  considerably,  being  about 
ihe  same  as  last  week,  but  the  tendency 
is  upward  and  further  advances  are 
likely. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  25     25     25V>  26  26 

Firsts   —     23     23     23     23  24 

Seconds   ..—     19V.  20     20     21  22 
Selected 

Pullets..—     21V.  21%  21Vi  22  23 
CHEESE. 

Except  for  a  slight  advance  in  Monte 
rev  cheese  at  the  inside  figure,  no  change 
is  noted.  Offerings  are  moderate,  and 
the  market  is  firm  on  all  varieties. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    13V-C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese.  ..  .16'2®17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Watermelons  are  again  lower,  and  sup- 
plies will  probably  be  fairly  large  with- 
in the  next  week.  Supplies  of  canta 
loupes,  however,  are  decreasing,  with 
prices  somewhat  higher,  and  offerings 
may  be  light  for  some  time.  The  berry 
market  shows  no  great  change.  Goose- 
berries are  about  cleaned  up,  and  large 
strawberries,  blackbei ries.  and  currants 
are  doing  a  little  better.  The  cherry  sea 
son  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with 
smaller  receipts  prices  on  bulk  stock  are 
steadier.  Packed  cherries,  however,  are 
easy.  Several  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
are  offered,  and  fancy  Gravnsteins  find  a 
good  demand  at  full  prices.  A  few  old 
apples  are  still  offered  at  the  former 
range.  Pears  show  a  wide  range,  and 
buyers  pay  little  attention  to  the  green 
fruit  offered  at  present.  The  variety  of 
offerings  in  peaches,  apricots  and  plums, 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  is  increasing,  and 
in  most  lines  prices  tend  downward. 
Apricots  are  holding  up  fairly  well,  crat- 
ed stock  being  higher,  but  the  supply  of 
peaches  is  far  in  excess  of  local  needs, 
most,  of  the  business  being  in  lug  boxes 
and  baskets.  Plums  and  prunes  are  weak 
at  reduced  prices,  and  figs  are  easy,  al- 
though higher  than  last  week.  There  is 
some  shipping  demand  for  summer  fruits, 
keeping  the  surplus  fairly  well  out  of 
the  way.  and  the  canners  are  buying  all 
the  apricots  they  can  get  at  a  range  of 
$15  to  $25  per  ton. 

Watermelons,  per  lb   2®  2V.c 

Cantaloupes,  crate   $  1.50®  2.00 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    4.00®  6.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  "5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00®  5.0:) 

Blackberries,  chest    3.50©  5.00 

Currants,  chest   6.00©  8.00 

Apples,  box,  new  fancy   1.00©  1.50 

Common    50©  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box    75c@  1.60 

Other  varieties   65®  85c 

Cherries,  drawer    50©  75c 

do    bulk,  per  lb   4®  9c 

Apricots,  crate    75®  85c 

do    lug  box    5"0c®  1.25 

Peaches,  box    30®  60c 

do    lug  box    75c@  1.15 

Plums,  crate    50®  75c 

Tragedy  prunes,  crate    65®  75c 

Figs,  box,  single  layer   35®  50c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Conditions  in  the  dried  fruit  market 
are  rather  monotonous,  as  buying  in  most 
lines  is  less  active,  both  on  spot  and 
future  goods,  than  for  some  time  past. 
Old  stock  in  most  lines  is  fairly  well 
out  of  the  way,  but  the  trade  has  covered 
its  early  requirements  of  new  stock,  and 
Is  waiting  for  further  "developments. 
Packers  are  still  trying  to  work  prices 
in  this  market  to  a  lower  level,  and  their 
offers  for  apricots,  peaches,  and  raisins 
are  lower,  but  in  peaches  and  raisins, 
as  well  as  prunes,  many  growers  are  hold- 
ing back.  A  good  many  apricots,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  been  sold  at  the 
prices  quoted.  The  new  Raisin  Exchange 
is  said  to  have  set  a  price  of  3V>c  on 
Muscat  raisins  and  6c  on  peaches,  but  no 
packers  are  paying  these  prices,  2%c  be- 
ing about  the  best  offer  for  raisins.  The 
outlook  for  prunes  seems  to  be  a  little 
better,  with  continued  buying  for  export. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"While  the  home  trade  continues  to  slight 
offerings  of  future  California  prunes,  evi- 
dently expecting  lower  prices  because  of 
the  prospect  of  a  big  crop,  the  export  de- 
mand has  been  and  continues  to  be  good. 
The  latest  report  is  that  England  is  now 
buying  freely,  though  no  particulars  of 
tne  transactions  are  given.  The  tone  of 
the  Coast  market  for  October  shipment 
1912  crop  is  firm,  especially  the  large 
sizes;  the  percentage  of  these  in  the  grow- 
ing crop  promises  to  be  comparatively 
light.  The  general  four-size  bulk  basis 
quotation  is  4'.jc,  with  premiums  of  '',  c 
to  Vc  on  50s,  '  _.  to  1c  on  40s,  and  lc 
to  lVic  on  30s,  according  to  seller  and 
assortment.  On  the  spot  here  the  job- 
bing demand  is  reported  to  be  unusually 
good  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  a  firmer  tone." 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  6'/j®  7  c 

Apricots    8    ©  8'/.c 

Figs    2    ©  3  "c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    ®  6'-_.c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    ©  4VjC 

Pears    5    ©  8  "c 

(aisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5V>@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%®  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8    ©  8'4c 

Peaches,  per  lb   4  V©  4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   4    @  4VjC 

Raisins — 

Muscatels   2'i®  2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3  1  i  <5  3  V 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  market  in  New  York  on  Monday. 
July  8th,  was  steady  on  fancy  valencies, 
the  highest  figures  reaching  $4.95  per  box. 
Other  grades  ruled  lower,  but  the  aver- 
age was  about  $3.25  per  box.  Top  fig 
ures  for  best  grades  of  navels,  $3.55; 
Sweets,  $3.60;  Seedlings,  $2.35.  and  lem- 
ons, $3;  but  other  grades  realized  con- 
siderably less. 

The  best  grades  of  valencias  ruled 
strong  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg. 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  the  figures  be- 
ing $3.35,  $3.85,  $3.75,  $4.30,  and  $4.80. 
respectively,  with  a  general  average  of 
close  to  $3  per  box.  The  hot  weather  in 
the  Eastern  cities  caused  a  stiffening  of 
prices  on  lemons,  the  highest  figures  be- 
ing reached  in  Boston,  where  the  market 
was  exceptionally  strong.  The  best  grades 
brought  $5  per  box,  the  average  price 
being  about  $3.10  per  box. 

The  total  shipments  of  all  citrus  fruits 
from  all  points  south  of  Tehachapi  up 
to  June  5th  was  25,724  cars  of  oranges 
and  1320  cars  of  lemons,  as  against  32.79S 
and  5151  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

Navel  oranges  are  about  out  of  the  local 
market.  Valencias  find  a  fair  demand, 
but  the  citrus  fruit  trade  at  present  is 
largely  of  a  limited  routine  nature,  most 
attention  being  given  to  deciduous  goods. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  lower. 

Oranges:  4 

Valencias   $  2.25®  3.25 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.25®  3.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50®  4.50 

Choice    2.00(5  3.00 

Standard    1.00©  1.50 

Limes    5.50©  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  still  dull,  with  hov- 
ers awaiting  the  action  of  the  growers' 
organization  in  regard  to  almonds.  The 
hold-over  of  walnuts  is  gradually  moving 
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off  at  the  prices  quoted,  and  new  crop 

conditions  are  still  uncertain. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    I8V2C 

I  X  L    1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    HV2c 

_  Drakes    14y2c 

Languedoc    14  V2C 

Hardshells    8    @  8V2c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12M»c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    •  16y2c 

_  HONEY. 

Very  little  comb  honey  has  come  in, 
and  arrivals  of  extracted  have  not  been 
heavy,  though  offerings  are  ample  for  cur- 
rent needs  and  prices  are  easier. 

Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber    6%®  7  c 

Off  grades    5  c 

BEESWAX. 

Beeswax  remains  almost  entirely  nom- 
inal, as  none  is  coming  in  at  present, 
and  there  is  no  strong  demand  here. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  only  business  of  any  moment  at 
present  is  in  Oregon,  where  conflicting 
reports  are  circulated  as  to  prices.  One 
contract  is  reported  as  low  as  17c,  and 
iseveral  at  19  io  21c,  but  the  general 
situation  favors  slightly  higher  figures. 
The  local  market  is  dull,  with  values  un- 
settled. 

1911  crop   35@42  c 

1912  crop   25@27'/2c 


Live  Stock. 

Prices  show  no  change,  and  local  con- 
ditions show  little  effect  as  yet  of  the 
extreme  fiimness  in  the  East.  There  is 
si  ill  a  fair  movement  of  cattle  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  but  the  shipping 
season  is  said  to  be  about  over,  and  so 
far  Nevada  shippers  have  sent  little  to 
this  market.  Ordinary  hogs  are  fairly 
plentiful,  but  few  heavy  hogs  are  coming 
in. 

Gross   weight,   delivered   in   San  Fran- 
cisco 1 

Steers:  No.  1    5Va@  5%c 

No.  2   5V4@  5VoC 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4%@  4%c 

No.  2    4i/4@  4y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2@  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6M>c 

Medium    5V2@  6  c 

Heavy    4»/2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7M>c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7y2c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4y2c 

Ewes    3M>@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5y2c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10y2t 

Cows    9    @  9V2c 

Heifers    9l,i@  9%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    liy2@12y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9    @10  c 

Ewes    8V2@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   12  @l?y_.c 

Hogs,  dressed    llV2@12y2c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  no  change  in 

in  ic  es,  and  the  movement  continues  fairly 

active,  as  for  some  time  past. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12y2c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  liy2c 

Kip    13y2e 

Veal    17y2c 

Calf    17y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    19y2@20y2c 

Dry  Bulls    17y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50(g)  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35 @  50c 

WOOL. 

The  greater  part  of  the  spring  clip  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  market  is  now 
quiet,  with  little  prospect  of  change  until 
the  fall  season  starts. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  @12y2c 


7  months    10  (g>14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y2c 

7  months    10  @13  c 

Lambs,  spring   9  @>11  r 

Fall  Clip    6  @10  c 

HORSES. 

Sales  for  the  past  week  have  been 
light,  but  a  few  good  drafters  are  again 
coming  in,  and  practically  all  find  a 
ready  demand  at  full  quotations.  Ordi- 
nary horses,  however,  receive  little  at- 
tention, and  with  little  stock  being  sold 
prices  are  not  very  well  established. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300^350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@295 

Chunks,  1350  to. 1500  lbs   195@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $2OO@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  8,  1912. 

Owing  to  the  increased  receipts  in  the 
Eastern  markets  of  Texas,  Georgia,  and 
Arkansas  peaches  during  the  past  week, 
the  trade  has  not  taken  very  kindly  to 
California  peaches,  and  the  situation  does 
not  give  much  promise  of  relief  during 
the  next,  two  weeks,  as  the  heavy  move- 
ment, of  Eastern  peaches  will  not  be  at 
its  height  until  about  the  15th  of  this 
month.  California  growers  must,  content 
themselves  for  the  balance  of  this  month 
with  very  low  prices  on  peaches. 

Plums  and  pears  are  in  good  demand, 
and  indications  are  that  the  market  will 
remain  firm  on  these  varieties  during 
the  season.  The  f.  0.  b.  quotations  on 
first,  and  second  class  plums  are  85@60c, 
Bartlett  pears  $1.50@1.75. 

Cherries  and  apricots  are  practically 
cleaned  up,  and  yellow  peaches  offering 
at  35  and  40c  f.  o.  b.  this  Coast.  It  is 
expected  that  the  market  on  Elbertas 
will  average  about  50c,  and  the  situation 
ought  to  be  considerably  better  from  the 
first  of  August  on  through  the  balance 
of  the  summer. 

There  is  absolutely  no  demand  for 
small-sized  peaches,  and  growers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  pack  anything  smaller 
than  96.  Owing  to  the  dry  winter  and 
spring,  and  the  extremely  hot  spell  dur- 
ing the  budding  season,  there  is  quite  a 
heavy  supply  of  small-sized  peaches.  Tf 
growers  are  not  in  a  position  to  dry, 
they  should  in  no  instance  pack  these 
for  Eastern  shipment.  Special  caution 
should  be  given  to  packs  this  year,  and 
in  districts  where  standardization  is  in 
vogue,  extreme  stringency  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  inspection  of  fruit  going  East. 

The  first  car  of  Thompson's  Seedless 
grapes  from  California  this  season  was 
shipped  by  express  from  the  Imperial 
valley,  and  sold  in  Chicago  on  July  2nd, 
averaging  $2.50  per  crate.  They  were 
reported  to  be  in  fair  condition,  though 
lacking  in  sugar.  Straight  cars  of  Ma- 
lagas will  move  this  week.  The  crop  is 
reported  of  average  size,  and  the  quality 
exceptional. 

Cantaloupes  from  the  Imperial  and  Coa- 
chella  valleys  are  averaging  150  cars  per 
day.  The  stock  is  good  size,  good  qual- 
ity, and  prices,  up  to  the  present,  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

Boston — Cherries:  Tartarian,  50c@$1.40; 
Royal  Ann,  40c@$1.45;  Oregon,  50c@$l; 
Bing,  55c@$1.70;  Republican,  65c@$1.20. 
Apricots:  Royal,  45c@$1.05.  Plums:  Cly- 
man,  85c@$1.40;  Climax,  75c@$2.30;  Bur- 
bank,  65c@$1.60;  Triumph,  55@75c;  Alex- 
ander, 45@75c. 

Chicago  — Cherries:  Bing,  65c@$1.65; 
Republican,  55c@$1.15;  Royal  Ann,  65c@ 
$1.25;  Tartarian,  45c@$1.05;  Oregon,  55c 
@$1.  Apricots:  Royal,  85@95c;  Moor- 
park,  80@$1.05.  Pears:  Comet,  $1.20; 
Lawson,  $1.55.  Plums:  Clyman,  75c@ 
$1.20;  Climax,  60@$2.15;  Burbank,  75c@ 
$1.55;  Tragedy,  $1.25@2.05;  Red  June,  95c 
@$1.40;  Simoni,  $1.10@1.40;  Alexander, 
40@85c;  Abundance,  $1.05;  Montgamet. 
95c;  Hale,  25c;  Alexander,  30c;  Triumph, 
20c. 

Cleveland — Apricots:  Royal,  45c@$1.55: 
Moorpark,  55c@$1.05.  Cherries:  Royal 
Ann,  50c@$1.40;  Oregon,  50c@$1.55;  Re- 
publican, 50@65c;  Alexander,  25@85c. 
Plums:  Clyman,  65c@$1.80;  Tragedy,  $1.45 
@1.75;  Red  June,  $1.45@1.55;  Climax, 
$2.10.    Astrachan  Apples,  $1.50. 


Watsonville  Apple  Orchard 

FULL  BEARING        BEAUTIFUL  CONDITION 

Trees  8  years  old.  280  Acres.  Income  over  $20,000  p.  a. 

140  Acres  In  Ftult.      140  Acres  Berry  and  Potato  Land 

Easy  Terms— $17,500  Cash 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  519  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

SUTTER  2867 


Kansas  City— Royal  'cots,  $1.20@1.25; 
Simoni,  $1.80;  Tragedy,  $2. 

Minneapolis  —  Pears:  Lawson,  $2.25; 
Comet,  $1.00@1.05.  Plums:  Abundance. 
$1.30;  Clvman.  60c@1.30;  Climax,  $1.25@ 
1.75;  Burbank,  $1.05@1.40;  Tragedy,  $1.40 
(5)1.45;  Red  June  60c@;$1.30;  Eulatis,  60 
@90c;  Triumph,  55c@)$1.30;  Alexanders, 
35c  @  $1.10. 

St.  Paul — Oregons,  60(5'95c;  Royal  Anns, 
65@90c;  Alexanders,  60c<3<$1..35 ;  Triumph, 
85c©$1.40;  Royal  'cots,  $1.15@1.25;  Cly- 
mans,  $1.25@1.40;  Climax,  $1.80;  Comet 
pears,  95c@$1.15. 

New  York — Tartarians,  70@86c;  Bings, 
$1.20®  1.40;  Royal  Anns,  84c@l;  Repub- 
licans" 87@98c;  Oregons,  86c;  Clymans, 
90c@y1.50;  Tragedy,  $1.96(52.23 ;  Em- 
bank, $1.36@1.42;  Climax,  $1.56(51.90; 
Simoni,  $1.25@L45;  Abundance,  $1.25(5 
1.37;  Red  June,  $1.14;  Royal  'cots,  90c@ 
$1.08;  Wilder  pears,  $1.70;  Lawson  pears, 
$1.80;  Alexanders,  70(5<S0c;  Georgia 
peaches,  75c@il.50. 


THE  SANTA  CRUZ  PAGEANT. 


Frederick  Speed-Burner  Swanton,  am- 
bassador extraordinary  from  the  joyous 
kingdom  of  Santa  Cruz,  announces  the 
completion  of  all  arrangements  for  the 
tremendous  water  pageant  and  summer 
festival  planned  for  that  resort  during  the 
week  commencing^ July  20th  and  ending 
July  28th.  According  to  official  bulletins 
from  the  throne-room  of  King  Pleasure — 
situated  for  the  next  four  weeks  in  the 
big  Casino,  facing  the  beath — Santa  Cruz 
has  been  transformed  into  a  veritable 
"City  o'  Dreams,"  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  crowd  of  merrymakers  who  will  as- 
semble there  during  "Water  Week." 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make 
the  Sea  Breeze  City  attractive  and  insure 
the  happiness  of  a  monstrous  throng.  The 
hotels,  the  Casino,  the  multiplicity  of  at- 
tractions lining  the  mile-long  board-walk, 
have  all  been  polished  and  put  in  order, 
while  a  hundred  new  sensations  await 
the  visitor  who  comes  to  Santa  Cruz, 
whether  it  be  for  rest,  recreation  or  a  rol- 
licking romp  beside  the  sea.  Even  the 
usually  indifferent  fishermen  on  the  long 
wharf  near  Lighthouse  Point,  can  be  seen 
scouring  up  their  launches  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  jolly  parties  which  will  want 
to  troll  for  finny  monsters  of  the  deep. 
All  are  on  tip-toe,  awaiting  the  20th  of 
July. 

The  mystic  island,  upon  which  is  con- 
structed an  immense  phantom  ship  seat- 
ing 4,000  persons,  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  reinforced  San  Lorenzo  river, 
down  which  will  come  nightly  a  process 
of  flower-decked,  electric-lighted  floats, 
filled  with  pretty  maids  and  stalwart  yeo- 
manry. The  background  of  hillocks, 
reaching  down  to  the  water,  has  also  been 
sprinkled  generously  with  twinkling 
lamps,  making  a  picture  of  exquisite 
beauty.  A  wonderful  lake  has  been 
formed  around  the  island,  while  the 
bridge  leading  to  it  will  remind  one  of  the 
Pont  du  Gar  on  carnical  nights  in  Paris. 

The  day's  sports  in  Monterey  Bay,  off 
shore  from  the  Casino,  will  be  never-end- 
ing. Coupled  with  the  bathing,  fishing, 
and  boat-riding  will  be  the  great  yacht 
and  motor-boat  races;  the  fleet  of  war- 
ships and  submarines;  the  hydroplanes  in 
their  bird-like  flights  'twixt  wind  and 
water;  and  a  dozen  other  novelties.  On 
shore  will  be  found  golf,  tennis,  dancing, 
driving  and  other  kindred  diversions. 

The  railroads  are  offering  especial  low 
fares  from  all  California  points  to  Santa 
Cruz  during  pageant  week.  The  hotels 
— amongst  them  the  beautiful  new  Casa 
del  Rey  and  the  St.  George — have  an- 
nounced that  no  "extras"  will  be  charged, 
the  regular  rates  being  maintained 
throughout  the  festivities.  Reservations 
for  the  Casa  del  Rey  and  the  Cottage  City 
may  be  made  now,  to  fp.ke  effect  on  Jul/ 
20th  or  thereafter,  as  preferred. 
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'TlER-CoBVfcM  C°jf 


Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Fenn's  Adjustable 
Post  Hole  Augers 


have  proven  "TKK 
BEST  BY  TEST'' 
wherever  tried. 

THEY  ABE  SOLO 
WITH  THE  POSI- 
TIVE GUARANTEE 
that  they  WILL  DO 
MORE  AND  BET- 
TER WORK  with  the 
same  effort  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  POST 
HOLE  TOOL. 


If  your  dealer  docs 
not  carry  the  FEN>' 
write  to 

BANK- 
MENDELSON 
COMPANY 

097  Honadnock  BIiIk. 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Coast  Repre- 
sentative. 
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SULPHUR  CARS— THE  QUALITY  LINE 


ALL  STEEL  PLAIN  CAR— Made  in  <i  and  8-foot  sizes.    It  won't  warp,  shrink,  twist,  or  swell. 
Can't  be  burned  up  if  left  in  your  sulphur  house. 


We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  on 
the  market — plain  wood  cars,  steel  cars,  bottom 
cars,  steel  and  wood  transfer  cars,  etc.  10  styles 
to  choose  from  and  the  prices  are  "right." 

We  have  a  circular  letter  showing  our  full 
line. 

Write  for  a  copy. 

Have  you  got  YOUR  copy  of  the  booklet 
describing  the  Spring  Bolster  Wagon  ? 


FRESNO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Box  416,  Fresno,  Cal. 


'  BENlCIA-HANCOCk"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by  equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENIC1A  IRON  WORKS,    Benicia,  Cal. 


Irrigators ! 


The  New  Improved 

POMONA 
CIRCULAR 
VALVE- 

FOR  CEMENT  PIPE  IRRIGATION 

— will  give  you  the  greatest  service  at  the  least  expense  and 
trouble. 

It  is  simply,  yet  perfectly  constructed.  Requires  no  tools 
or  wrenches  to  operate.  Is  easily  adjusted  and  can  be  regu- 
lated to  allow  the  How  of  any  quantity  of  water  by  merely 
turning  the  thumbscrew. 

Has  no  cross-bars  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  water.  All  parts 
are  non-corrosive  and  no  loose  parts  to  be  misplaced.  Lid 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  removed  for  complete  flushing  of 
pipe  line. 

Write  !<>r  NEW  \  \l.\r.  CATALOG  »P» 

It  contains  full  details  of  our  complete  line  of  gates  and  valves,  together  With 
some  valuable  information  on  irrigation.    Write  for  copy  today. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

MAKERS  <>!••  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PI  MP. 


Caldwell  Fruit  Pitter  Machine 

J2=>  Experimented  twelve  years  before  patting  on  market. 
CALDWELL  FRUIT  PITTER  COMPANY, 


P    0.  Box  1758 
LOS  A   GELES,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 
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By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Anther  of  "<  ullfor.la  Fralts,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


The  Coming  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

For  years  the  California  dairyman  has  known  of  beet  pulp  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  for  years  all  except  a  very  few  have  had  no  occasion  or 
opportunity  to  use  it  and  have  considered  it  a  feed  which  could  lie 
used  in  only  a  few  places;  but  now  a  line  of  development  has  been 
started  which  bids  fair  in  a  very  few  years  to  make  beet  pulp  almost 
as  common  a  feed  as  bran,  and  the  change  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  has  happened  in  California  dairying. 

During  these  years  the  few  dairymen  that  have  lived  dose  to  beet 


What  the  Pulp  Is. — So  much  for  the  preliminary  announcement  con- 
cerning the  situation.  Now  a  few  details  about  it.  It  is  generally 
known  what  beet  pulp  is,  but  a  few  facts  about  it  will  not  be  amiss. 
The  cane  sugar  of  a  generation  ago  is  gradually  being  crowded  to  the 
wall  by  beet  sugar.  The  two  are  practically  the  same  thing,  as  chem- 
ists can  find  no  difference  between  them,  though  the  eanner  sometimes 
claims  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Cane  sugar  is  old  in  history,  beet  sugar  is 
young,  and  while  the  tropics  once  provided  the  sugar  for  us,  the  sugar 
beet  in  temperate  zones  lias  supplanted  it,  and  vast  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies  have  long  since  reverted  to  the  jungle  or  are  being  used 
for  other  crops  than  cane.  Sugar  beets  are  a  European  invention,  not 
long  naturalized  in  America,  although  nine  large  factories  are  already 


Live  Stock  Display  in  Orange  County — A  Sugar  Beet  District. 


factories  have  been  pitching  the  pulp  into  the  cows  at  a  great  rate. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  dairymen  paid  almost  nothing  for  the 
pulp,  the  sugar  manufacturer  got  practically  nothing  for  it,  and  the 
pulp  was  fed  so  bountifully  that  the  cows  lived  a  joyful,  productive, 
but  short  life.    All  this  time  the  pulp  was  fed  fresh,  or  nearly  so. 

Now  a  start  has  been  made  to  dry  it,  and  soon  beet  pulp  will  be  fed 
everywhere  in  the  State  that  any  concentrates  are  ever  fed,  and  at  all 
times  thai  eoncentrates  are  to  be  fed;  cows  near  beet  factories  will  have 
less  pulp  to  eat,  but  will  produce  longer  and  more  evenly;  the  owners 
will  pay  more  for  what  they  get;  other  dairymen  will  pay  less  than 
they  now  do  for  concentrates,  and  the  pulp  itself  will  have  a  real  value 
to  the  sugar  men. 


operating  in  California  and  still  more  in  at  least  two  other  States.  Until 
recently  the  sugar  of  the  beet  alone  was  wanted.  The  rest  of  the  beet, 
however,  was  on  hand  and  had  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  When  it  was  sold  it 
was  as  a  waste  product  at  waste  product  prices,  the  factories  getting 
barely  enough  to  justify  their  handling  it. 

In  Germany,  where  beet-sugar  production  has  reached  its  finest  devel- 
opment, and  both  government  and  individual  endeavor  to  discover  the 
most  valuable  use  to  which  any  natural  product  may  be  put,  it  was  soon 
seen  that  beet  pulp  ought  to  be  dried  to  be  of  full  value,  and  the  gov- 
ernment offered  a  large  reward  for  the  best  method  of  handling  it  that 
could  be  devised.    A  satisfactorv  method  was  worked  out  and  has  been 


(Continued  on  Page  62.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rukal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  July  16,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

00 

.03 

.11 

62 

48 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

.00 

108 

62 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.00 

101 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

00 

.01 

70 

50 

00 

00 

.00 

90 

50 

00 

00 

.00 

108 

60 

Independence... 

00 

00 

.00 

98 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.01 

87 

51 

Los  Angeles  

00 

00 

.00 

92 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.02 

.00 

85 

61 

The  Week. 


Probably  the  most  important  cultural  question 
now  pending  is  moisture  provision  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  late  summer  and  autumn  use  of  trees 
and  vines.  "We  are  answering  many  specific  ques- 
tions along  this  line  from  week  to  week  and  are 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  it  most 
prominent,  even  at  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition. 
Even  if  our  regular  readers  know  it  and  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  reduce  the  risk  of  losing  trees, 
they  might  even  take  the  chance  of  disturbing 
the  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  by  suggesting  the 
importance  of  the  thing  to  those  who  are  not  yet 
awakened.  Take,  for  instance,  the  report  which 
comes  from  the  uplands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley:  "Many  fine  prunes  have  been 
dropping  from  the  trees.  The  cause  seems  to  be 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  ground.  In  some  of 
the  orchards  the  ground  is  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  fine,  large  prunes  just  approaching  maturity 
of  growth.  It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  save 
the  crop  in  the  section  affected  to  irrigate  the 
orchards,  but  as  water  is  very  low  in  all  the  usual 
channels  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  very  much 
toward  saving  the  prunes.  The  fruit  which  clings 
to  the  trees  is  said  to  be  of  normal  size,  and  gives 
promise  of  maturing  nicely." 

It  is,  of  course,  getting  late  to  save  fruit  by 
irrigation.  The  water  shoidd  have  been  put  on  a 
month  ago,  in  most  places.  The  trees  are  trying 
to  save  their  lives  by  casting  part  of  their  fruit 
burden,  to  speak  of  them  as  sentient  beings;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fruit  loses  its  hold  by  the  dry- 
ing of  its  attachment  because  the  sap  flow  is  scant. 
They  will  proceed  along  this  line,  unless  some 
help  comes,  losing  their  leaves  too  soon,  or  drying 
them  in  places,  and  then,  unless  rains  are  early 
and  heavy,  the  trees  themselves  will  be  drying 
from  the  top  downward,  and  the  result  will  be 
dead  tops  or  dead  trees — to  whatever  degree  of 
soil  drouth  is  caused  by  the  character  of  the  soil 
itself  and  by  the  length  of  time  before  a  living 


amount  of  moisture  can  come  to  give  the  tree 
some  compensation  for  its  steady  loss  by  evap- 
oration. It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  the  fruit 
which  is  now  falling;  it  may  be  the  loss  of  next 
year's  fruit  by  weak  blooming;  it  may  be  the  loss 
of  trees,  here  and  there  in  the  orchard  where  the 
driest  spots  are,  and  a  lot  more  weakened  trees, 
about  whose  ill-behavior  we  shall  have  a  lot  of 
questions  next  summer.  It  is  not  too  late  to  do 
something  to  protect  the  trees,  even  if  it  may  be 
too  late  to  make  this  year's  crop  safe  and  sale- 
able. 


Don't  We  Care  for  Protection? 

But  there  is  another  autumn  trouble  which  may 
take  the  commercial  price  out  of  our  fruit  indus- 
tries quite  as  dangerously  as  aridity  is  taking  the 
sap  from  the  trees,  as  aforesaid.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  local  disregard  of  the  protective  policy  which, 
we  confess,  we  cannot  understand.  Our  people 
seem  to  be  getting  so  inflated  with  the  grandeur 
of  theoretical  statesmanship  that  they  forget 
their  plain,  bread-winning  business.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  is  like  throwing  up  your  hands  to 
catch  your  hat  while  the  pickpocket  gets  your 
purse,  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  that  is 
just  what  too  many  Californians  are  doing  just 
now.  Everyone  who  talks  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard seems  to  be  gunning  for  trusts,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  big  game  is  already  in  the 
judicial  corrals  and  in  process  of  de-horning — 
which  everyone  approves.  Of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  an  election  year  to  praise  yourself  and  de- 
nounce everyone  else,  so  that  part  of  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  too  seriously,  but  why  Californians 
should  rush  to  join  in  the  clamor  for  those  who 
favor  a  policy  which  would  put  all  our  unique 
industries  at  the  mercy  of  the  importers  whose 
wares  we  are  striving  to  displace  with  American 
products,  is  a  thing  we  cannot  understand,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  our  own  people  do  not  know  our 
own  producing  affairs  and  the  conditions  of  our 
own  distinctive  development.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  we  can  account  for  the  attitude  and  utter- 
ances of  some  of  our  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton :  they  apparently  do  not  know  what  is  good 
for  California  any  better  than  many  of  our  plain 
people  do.  While  we  continually  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  political  shouting 
before  election  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
we  are  depressed  by  the  possible  danger  in  it. 
nevertheless.  If  our  people  are  to  vote  as  they 
pray,  which  is  a  very  high  conception  of  patriotic 
method,  their  shouting  ought  to  be  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  essentials  of  their  business  success. 
As  it  is,  the  shouting  does  not  reach  fundamentals. 
For  example,  the  shouting  for  railroad  regula- 
tion, which  is  fortunately  going  forward  admir- 
ably in  the  hands  of  excellent  regulators  both 
State  and  national.  But  what  advantage  will 
there  be  in  railroad  regulation  after  we  have 
drifted  into  a  condition  which  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  profitably  transport  our  chief 
products?  Suppose  we  do  get  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
off  the  overland  freight  rate  per  pound,  is  that 
going  to  matter  when  importers  are  allowed  to 
cut  a  third  of  the  value  out  of  our  prunes,  raisins, 
citrus  fruits,  etc.,  by  free  competition  with  low 
interest,  cheap  labor,  and,  even  worse,  un-Ameri- 
can standards  of  living  in  foreign  countries?  We 
do  not  claim  to  know  all  about  these  things,  but 
some  people  are  certainly  acting  as  though  they 
knew  less  than  we  do.  So  while  we  are  sure  that 
one  autumnal  danger  in  California  is  too  little 
water,  another  is  too  much  wind. 

Signs  of  Prosperity. 

Oh  well;  what's  the  use?    Why  should  we  re- 


pine when  our  Secretary  of  State  assures  us  that 
Avhile  New  York,  with  a  population  of  9,113,61-t, 
has  90,678  automobiles,  California,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  2.377,549,  has  76,699  automobiles. 
Thus  every  Californian  has  one-thirtieth  of  an 
auto,  while  every  New  Yorker  has  but  one-hun- 
dredth of  one!  No  wonder  the  New  York  im- 
porters complain  that  California  fruit  growers 
are  trustful  millionaires.  And  then  Bank  Com- 
missioner Williams  reports  that  the  San  Franc:seo 
banks  had  resources  of  263  millions  in  1912,  as 
against  2-47  millions  a  year  ago.  Again  Uncle 
Sam  has  in  the  strong-box  at  Washington  84V-> 
millions  more  than  in  July,  1911,  and  estimating 
that  the  population  of  the  country  has  grown  to 
95,656,000,  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  this  money 
would  give  each  person  $3-4.26,  or  6  cents  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Besides,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  made  a  new  and  remarkable 
record  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  The  total 
value  of  the  merchandise  entering  and  leaving  the 
country  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  was  4  billion  dol- 
lare;  the  .value  of  manufactures  exported  was 
more  than  1  billion  dollars;  and  the  value  of  non- 
dutiable  merchandise  entering  the  country  was  t 
billion  dollars.  Last  week  there  was  published  a 
lot  of  opinions  from  Chicago  wholesale  merchants 
who  declared  themselves  as  believing  that  a  re- 
Nival  of  heavy  buying  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks.  Collections  have  been  good,  indicating  an 
abundance  of  money,  and  that  merchants  have 
been  extremely  conservative  in  stocking  up,  leav- 
ing almost  empty  shelves  to  be  filled  by  expected 
fall  sales.  They  say  they  have  "every  reason  to 
believe  that  business  in  general  will  be  unusually 
good  for  the  balance  of  this  year."  It  is  desirable 
to  bear  a  few  such  things  in  mind,  now  that 
calamity-howling  politicians  are  on  all  the  stumps. 
The  fact  is  that  the  country  is  in  good  shape  and 
is  making  improvements  in  public  service  and  in 
private  behavior  as  conditions  demand.  It  is  all 
right  to  make  a  rush  for  the  offices ;  that  is  a  part 
of  our  system,  but  it  is  very  foolish  and  unsafe  to 
attack  fiscal  policies  through  which  we  have  our 
present  prosperity. 

New  Men  at  the  Agricultural  College. 

The  changes  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley,  to  which  the  public  has  been  giving 
such  kindly  attention  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
are  authoritatively  outlined  in  the  statement  from 
the  office  of  the  president  of  the  University  which 
appears  upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  It  is  a 
matter  which  this  writer  does  not  deem  it  fitting 
to  discuss  with  much  definiteness,  because  he  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it  and  is  personally  con- 
cerned in  it.  When  the  current  of  comment 
seemed  to  be  going  astray  a  short  time  ago,  he 
did  think  it  pardonable  to  throw  a  litle  chaff  into 
the  eyes  of  Father  Time,  because  he  seemed  to  be 
running  ahead  of  his  schedule  and  needed  to  slow 
down  to  clear  his  vision.  Such  comments  in  our 
issue  of  June  22  served  their  purpose  until  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  facts,  such  as  we  print  else- 
where, could  be  prepared.  From  that  it  appears 
that  we  are  not  being  knocked  on  the  head,  nor 
are  we  batting  our  own  nut.  The  new  arrange- 
ments bring  to  the  service  of  the  University  ag- 
riculturists of  highest  repute,  wide  experience 
and  honorable  accomplishment,  to  the  end  that  the 
College  of  Agriculture  may  better  meet  the  won- 
derfully increased  interest  in  its  operations  and 
the  multiplied  demands  for  its  work.  The  only 
question  has  been,  who  can  be  secured  to  do  this 
amply  and  satisfactorily,  and  that  question  has 
required  for  its  solution  much  effort  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  president  and  board  of  regents. 
The  recompense  for  the  effort  will  be  found  in 
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the  success  which  is  indicated.  Enough  is  said  in 
the  statement  from  the  University  to  place  the 
State  in  an  attitude  of  favor  toward  the  new  men, 
but  we  believe  this  preliminary  favor  will  be  but 
a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  popularity  and  es- 
teem which  all  will  enthusiastically  accord  to 
them  after  they  have  advanced  a  little  upon  their 
California  careers.  They  will  serve  the  people 
well  and  they  will  strengthen  the  University  in 
its  work  and  in  its  fame. 

As  to  our  own  work,  the  enrichment  of  the  staff 
and  a  freedom  from  executive  endeavor  will  enable 
i.s  to  concentrate  effort  on  our  own  chosen  sub- 
ject and  to  accomplish  more,  we  hope,  while  our 
day  lasts.  Not  a  little  incitement  toward  this 
closing  effort  we  find  in  the  very  kind  comments 
of  our  contemporaries  of  the  technical  and  gen- 
eral, press,  while  the  readjustments,  which  are 
now  complete,  have  been  in  progress.  The  kind- 
ness and  cordiality  of  the  California  editorial 
craft  to  us  makes  us  constantly  rejoice  that  we 
were  called  from  the  tripod  to  the  teacher's  plat- 
form thirty-two  years  ago,  and  that  when  it  comes 
our  time  to  leave  the  platform,  strength  may  be 
given  up  to  climb  higher  on  the  tripod  for  our 
lasl  look  into  that  which  is  beyond. 

Work  for  Weary  Pedagogues. 

While  the  kindly  scribes  of  the  ordinary  news- 
papers were  so  busy  finding  a  soft  landing-place 
for  us  on  this  journal  when  we  were  thrown  out 
of  the  University,  Edwin  P.  Adams  cruelly  re- 
marked in  his  Chronicle  musings:  "Some  said  he 
was  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  editorship 
of  the  Rural  Press,  on  the  assumption  that  people 
too  old  for  any  other  purpose  are  good  enough 
for  editors,"  but  proceeded  to  lighten  the  stroke 
by  declaring  that  we  were  not  old  enough  to  hurt, 
and  other  nice  things.  In  justice  to  retiring  ag- 
ricultural teachers,  irrespective  of  age,  we  must 
note  that  they  are  not  restricted  to  editorial  op- 
portunities. L.  H.  Bailey,  who  has  been  talking 
about  retiring  from  Cornell,  has  been  nominated 
for  governor  of  New  York  by  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  heading  the  list  of  men  held  by  that 
journal  to  be  choice  for  that  job.  P.  G.  Ilolden, 
the  leader  of  the  corn  work  in  Iowa,  has  resigned 
from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  because  his 
admirers  want  to  make  a  governor  of  him,  and  not 
far  from  the  agricultural  connection,  for  Prince- 
ton now  has  a  farm  for  its  students,  is  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  left  teaching  to  be  governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  has  just  displaced  an  editor  from  the 
perpetual  candidacy  of  his  party  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  nation.  A  generation  ago  an  agri- 
cultural teacher  stood  a  better  chance  of  being 
put  in  an  asylum  than  in  a  governorship,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  the  world  does  move,  all 
along  the  agricultural  line.  It  is  not  long  since 
even  farming  parents  apportioned  their  sons  to 
various  professions  and  held  for  the  farm  the  one 
who  did  not  seem  to  be  good  for  anything  else. 
They  are  now  inclined  to  pick  for  the  farm  first, 
and  the  agricultural  teacher  is  merely  getting  his 
share  of  the  commotion  he  has  created.  The 
teacher  is  continually  coming  to  be  regarded  more 
and  more  as  a  man  of  affairs  rather  than  as  an 
educational  pile-driver,  and  the  difference  lies 
quite  as  much  in  himself  as  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  teacher  has  come  to  find  himself  in  affairs  and 
to  make  affairs  his  pedagogical  materials.  To  do 
this  he  must  possess  knowledge  of  affairs  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  significance.  To  the  measure 
of  his  success  in  this  effort  his  recognition  is  now 
assured.  No  one  in  the  world  has  a  better  chance 
to  get  all  he  deserves  than  the  modern  teacher, 
and  no  one  has  a  better  chance  to  get  more  than 
he  deserves  than  the  agricultural  editor. 


Farmers  and  Tourists. 

Summer  boarders  have  long  been  an  orthodox 
agricultural  recourse,  but  the  old  Eastern  farm- 
er's enjoyment  of  the  dashing  city  girl's  quirks 
and  admirers  is  nothing  to  the  excitement  of  the 
Nevada  farmer's  summer  sensations.  The  story 
goes  that  a  woman  from  New  York  has  just  "in- 
troduced rather  a  new  wrinkle  in  divorce  circles 
by  spending  the  period  of  her  six  months'  resi- 
dence on  a  farm  near  Reno,  the  farm  hands  testi- 
fying in  the  divorce  court  to  her  residence  re- 
quirements." She  evidently  needed  quiet  and 
knew  where  to  find  it,  for  her  complaint  was  that 
her  former  husband  "continually  nagged  at  her 
even  so  far  as  to  sit  up  in  bed  until  3  and  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  continually  scolding."  The  de- 
cree was  granted.  Evidently  the  world  is  upside 
down.  Lady  Teasle  has  turned  the  tables  on  Sir 
Peter.  And  the  Nevada  farmer  had  all  the  fun 
of  it, 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 
Melon  Lice. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  in  about  four  acres  of 
watermelons,  and  there  seem  to  be  lice  and  a 
small  gnat  or  fly,  and  also  some  small  green  bugs 
and  white  worms  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves, 
which  seem  to  be  stopping  the  growth  of  the 
vines,  making  them  wilt  and  die.  They  seem  to 
be  more  in  patches,  although  a  few  on  all  the 
vines.  I  sprayed  some  of  the  vines  with  kerosene, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  kill  the  insects,  but  killed 
the  vines.  Can  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them?— P.  T.  A.,  Chico. 

Melon  lice  are  very  hard  to  catch  up  with 
after  you  have  let  them  get  a  start.  Spraying 
with  oil  emulsions,  tobacco  extracts,  soap  solu- 
tions, etc.,  will  all  kill  the  lice  if  you  get  it 
onto  them  with  a  good  spray  pump  and  suitable 
nozzles  for  reaching  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Kerosene  will  kill  foliage,  as  you  have  found  out. 
It  can  only  be  used  as  an  emulsion.  The  gnats 
you  speak  of  are  the  winged  forms  of  the  lice ; 
the  white  worms  may  be  eating  the  lice ;  the 
"small  green  bugs"  may  be  diabroticas.  If  you 
had  started  in  lively  as  soon  as  you  saw  the  first 
lice  you  could  have  destroyed  them  in  the  places 
where  they  started.  Now  your  chance  lies  largely 
in  the  natural  multiplication  of  ladybirds  and  the 
occurrence  of  hot  winds  which  will  burn  up  the 
lice.  It  is  too  late,  probably,  to  undertake  spray- 
ing the  whole  field. 

Water  as  a  Frost  Fender. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  in  mind  two  pieces  of 
land  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  well  adapted  to 
citrus  culture.  In  my  opinion,  neither  piece  has 
any  advantage  over  the  other,  both  being  in  about 
the  same  elevation  and  having  same  soil,  climate 
and  water  conditions,  except  that  one  piece,  how- 
ever, is  within  about  a  mile  of  the  Kaweah  river, 
while  the  other  is  about  four  or  five  miles  distant. 
In  case  of  a  frost,  all  conditions  being  about  the 
same,  which  piece  would  you  consider  to  be  liable 
to  suffer  the  most,  the  one  nearest  the  river  or  the 
one  four  or  five  miles  distant?  In  the  heavy  frost 
of  last  December,  while  neither  section  sustained 
any  great  damage,  that  portion  of  the  ground 
nearer  the  river  seemed  to  sustain  the  least.  Is 
this  correct  in  theory?  The  Kaweah  river  at  this 
point  is  a  good  sized  stream  of  rapidly  flowing 
water.— C.  E.  R.,  Oakland. 

If  you  understand  that  we  are  simply  giving 
you  a  guess,  we  will  say  that  the  land  near  the 
river,  conditions  of  elevation  being  similar,  would 
be  less  liable  to  frost.  There  are  a  good  many  in- 
stances where  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body 
of  water  prevents  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  immediately  adjacent.  It  is  so  at 
various  points  along  the  Sacramento  river,  and 


it  is  recognized  as  a  general  principle  that  bodies 
of  water  exert  a  warming  influence  upon  their 
immediate  environment  even  in  regions  with  a 
hard  winter.  How  much  it  may  count  for  locali- 
ties must  be  determined  by  taking  other  condi- 
tions into  the  account  also. 

Fall  and  Winter  Pasturage. 

To  the  Editor :  What  do  you  advise  for  plant- 
ing in  fall  for  winter  pasture  in  this  locality? 
Are  field  peas  suitable?  I  want  something  that 
will  make  good  late  fall  and  winter  pasture. — S., 
Chico. 

The  common  California  field  pea,  called  Niles 
pea,  the  Canadian  pea,  the  common  vetch  (which 
is  sometimes  called  the  Oregon  vetch  because  the 
seed  is  largely  grown  in  that  State)  are  all  suit- 
able for  fall  planting  and  winter  growth  because 
they  are  not  injured  by  ordinary  valley  frosts. 
Aside  from  legumes,  you  can  get  winter  feed  from 
fall-sown  rye,  Essex  rape,  or  kale. 

Bugs  on  Ripening  Berries. 

To  the  Editor:  Different  kinds  of  bugs  eat 
my  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Can  you  ad- 
vise me  what  to  use  without  harm  to  the  berries .' 
—Subscriber,  Patterson. 

We  cannot  suggest  much  beyond  hand  picking. 
Sometimes  insects  can  be  driven  away  by  smoke 
from  damp  straw  or  rubbish  started  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  We  do  not  know  of  sprays  on  ripen- 
ing berries  which  would  not  endanger  either  taste 
or  appearance,  even  if  not  poisonous. 

Leaf-Cutting  Bees. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  is  an  insect  that  eats 
rosebush  leaves  and  is  eating  my  fruit-tree  leaves. 
What  is  a  remedy? — M.  L.,  Madison. 

The  insects  are  so-called  leaf-cutting  bees.  They 
are  simply  taking  leaf  sections  to  stuff  their  nests 
and  will  probably  not  need  enough  to  hurt  your 
plants  seriously.  Tell  them  what  you  think  of 
them  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

INTERIOR  VALLEY  STRAWBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  strawberry  plants  set  out 
in  July  grow,  provided  they  are  watered?  What 
kinds  are  best  adapted  for  San  Joaquin  valley? — 
S.  J.  M.,  Selma. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  plant  about  three 
thousand  strawberries  this  fall.  What  variety 
would  you  recommend?  The  land  is  gravelly,  but 
has  been  well  fertilized.  What  kind  of  a  berry- 
is  the  Longsworth?  I  see,  in  the  market,  it  is  al- 
ways ahead. — G.  T.,  Orland. 

Answer  by  Tribble  Brothers,  Elk  Grove. 

Strawberry  plants  set  out  in  July  will  grow  if 
properly  cared  for.  Prom  our  experience,  plants 
set  out  in  September  make  a  better  stand  and  do 
just  as  wrell  as  those  set  out  earlier. 

The  old  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  interior 
valleys  are  the  Longsworth,  Lady  Thompson, 
Jessie  and  Dollar  strawberries.  The  Longsworth 
and  Dollar  varieties  should  be  planted  every 
third  or  fourth  row  to  the  Jessie  or  Lady  Thomp- 
son, as  they  are  deficient  in  pollen.  From  some 
198  varieties  of  strawberries  we  have  tried,  the 
Tennessee  Prolific  is  the  best ;  it  is  as  firm  as  the 
Dollar  variety,  sweet  and  as  fine  flavored  as  the 
Longsworth,  and  most  productive  of  all  other  va- 
rieties tried.  The  late  Mr.  James,  Watsonville, 
originator  of  the  Malinda  strawberry,  after  hav- 
ing tried  this  variety,  planted  very  heavily  to  it. 

The  variety  of  strawberry  that  your  Orland 
enquirer  wants  would  depend  upon  the  market. 
If  local,  the  Longsworth,  Jessie  and  Marshall 
would  do  well.  If  for  shipping,  the  Dollar,  Lady 
Thompson  and  Tennessee  Prolific.  These  will  all 
do  well  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  Marshall 
is  the  shyest  bearer  of  those  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

[We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Tribble  Brothers 
promise  us  a  detailed  article  on  strawberry  grow- 
ing, a  little  later.  They  are  now  very  busy  propa- 
gating walnuts,  which  they  are  making  a  spe- 
cialty.— Editor.] 
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Recent  Investigations  in  Fig 
Culture  and  Caprification 


[By  G.  P.  Rixforr,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  Santa  Barbara  Fruit  Growers' 

Convention.]   

(Concluded  From  Last  Issue.) 

Some  years  ago  an  enterprising  and  well- 
known  citizen  of  Santa  Barbara,  Dr.  F.  Fran- 
ceschi.  introduced  from  Italy  a  species  of  fig  clas- 
sified by  botanists  as  Ficus  pseudocarica.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  and  of 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  now 
thriving  in  the  doctor's  grounds.  Trees  were 
sent  to  Francis  Ileiny  at  Brawley,  Imperial  val- 
lev,  and  at  that  place  in  October,  1910,  Walter 
T."  Swingle,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Crop  Physiol- 
ogy and  Breeding  Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  discovered  that  the  trees 
are  males  and  that  the  mamme  crop,  unlike  the 
Smyrna  capri,  contains  stamens.  Caprifigs  con- 
taining blastophaga  from  Loomis  were  sent  to 
both  Brawley  and  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  im- 
mediately established  themselves.  The  writer  had 
made  many  shipments  of  caprifigs  to  Imperial 
valley,  but  this  new  species  was  the  first  to  be 
colonized  by  the  insect. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Swingle's  discovery 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  mamme  contains  pol- 
len which  is  available  early  enough  to  fertilize  the 
Smyrna  Brebas  crop.  Success  has  attended  the 
caprification  of  these  early  figs,  and  if  the  plant, 
which  comes  from  a  tropical  country,  proves  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  endure  the  winters  of  central 
California,  it  will  mark  a  distinct  and  important 
advance  in  Smyrna  fig  culture. 

Gathering  Profichi  Figs.  —  Experience  has  de- 
veloped some,  methods  of  handling  profichi  figs 
that  are  worth  mentioning.  The  spring  genera- 
tion of  blastophaga  commences  to  issue  from  the 
profichi  figs  generally  from  the  10th  of  June,  and 
continues  to  the  first  week  in  July,  the  time  de- 
pending on  the  locality.  At  this  time  the  weather 
is  very  warm  in  the  great  valley  of  California. 
If  large  quantities  of  figs  are  to  be  gathered,  a 
considerable  saving  is  effected,  with  no  harm  to 
the  insect,  by  letting  them  fall  to  the  ground 
when  detached  from  the  branches.  But  the  figs 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  hot  ground 
in  the  sun  for  a  period  exceeding  a  few  minutes. 
With  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  many  insects 
will  be  killed  in  half  an  hour  and  most  of  them 
in  an  hour.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  every  one  of 
them  will  have  succumbed.  The  figs  in  the  shade 
of  the  tree  or  those  attached  to  the  branches  are 
not  affected,  except  at  very  much  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  pick  up  the 
figs  from  the  ground  about  as  fast  as  they  are 
thrown  down  by  the  men  in  the  trees. 

Caprification  of  Common  Pigs.— If  anyone  de- 
sires to  grow  Mission,  Adriatic,  or  other  of  the 
common  figs,  instead  of  the  better  and  higher- 
priced  Smyrna,  it  will  pay  him  to  plant  sufficient 
caprifigs  to  pollinate  his  orchard.  A  caprified  fig 
is  a  more  perfect  fruit  than  an  uncaprified  one. 
The  flavor  is  improved  by  the  delicious  nutty 
taste  imparted  by  the  kernels  of  the  fertile  seeds, 
while  the  size  is  very  considerably  increased.  In 
a  bin  of  dried  Mission  figs  raised  in  an  orchard 
where  caprifigs  were  grown  for  use  in  the  ad- 
joining Smyrna  plantation,  many  showed  at  a 
glance  that  they  had  been  entered  by  the  blasto- 
phaga and  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
picking  out  those  which  had  been  caprified.  Every 
one  of  the  largest  contained  an  abundance  of  fer- 
tile seeds. 

Besides  the  improvements  mentioned,  there  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  caprification  hastens 
the  ripening  8  to  10  days.  This  point  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  growers  who  are  shipping 
fresh  figs  to  market.  The  problem  is  now  being 
studied,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  season  will 
decide  the  matter.  Some  of  the  books  tell  us 
that  the  Adriatic  and  Mission  class,  which  include 
the  hundreds  of  varieties  that  reach  an  edible 
condition  without  pollination,  cannot  be  caprified 
They  assert  that  the  flowers  are  malformed,  that 
the  stigmas  are  imperfect  and  incapable  of  pol- 
lination and  therefore  they  call  such  flowers  mule 


flowers.  From  this  it  was  easy  for  horticulturists 
to  call  all  such  figs  "mule  figs."  That  this  class 
of  figs  will  take  the  pollen  just  as  readily  as  the 
Smyrna  and  will  yield  jnst  as  many  fertile  seeds, 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  hanging  a  few  capri- 
figs at  the  proper  time  in  a  Mission  or  Adriatic 
tree.  The  writer  has  pollinated  with  Smyrna 
capri  nearly  all  of  the  common  figs  cultivated  in 
this  State  and  from  the  resulting  seeds  thousands 
of  trees  have  been  grown  at  the  U.  S.  Introduc- 
tion Garden  at  Chico  and  in  the  conservatories 
at  Washington.  About  15,000  of  these  trees  have 
already  been  given  away,  and  10,000  more  are 
eoming  on  which  will  be  available  next  winter. 
The  Department  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  num- 
ber to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  take  care  of  them. 
Seedling  fig  trees  bear  so  early  that  the  grower 
will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  results.  Those  dis- 
tributed two  and  three  years  ago  are  now  begin- 
ning to  fruit  and  are  showing  some  interesting 
new  varieties.  It  is  possible  that  out  of  these 
thousands  of  trees  a  variety  may  be  secured  which 
is  as  good  as  the  Smyrna  and  which  will  not 
have  to  be  caprified. 

As  an  encouragement  that  fine  varieties  can 
thus  be  obtained,  I  may  mention  that  we  now 
have  a  California-grown  Smyrna  seedling  under 
observation  which  is  exceedingly  promising.  The 
fruit  is  large  to  very  large,  not  quite  so  flat  or 
onion  shaped  as  the  Smyrna  parent.  In  color  it 
is  light  translucent  horn  color.  Pulp  light  am- 
ber, with  few  seeds,  and  skin  exceedingly  thin  and 
delicate.  Specimens  were  tested  by  five  people 
in  comparison  with  the  Smyrna,  or  Lob  Ingir,  as 
the  Turks  call  it,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  was 
that  it  was  the  better  of  the  two  and  the  most 
delicious  fresh  fig  any  of  them  had  ever  tasted. 
All  the  Department  asks  in  return  for  the  seed- 
ling trees  is  that  if  an  exceptionally  fine  variety 
is  obtained,  it  shall  have  a  right  to  a  few  cut 
tings. 

Plan  for  Keeping  Caprifigs  Fresh  on  the  Smyrna 
Tree. — It  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  Smyrna 
trees  are  caprified  the  weather  is  dry  and  in  a  few 
days  the  issue  of  the  insects  is  stopped. 

Mr.  Markarian  has  devised  a  plan  which  over- 
comes the  difficulty.  He  provides  a  lot  of  shal- 
low tin  pans,  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  sus- 
pends one  in  each  Smyrna  tree  by  means  of  wires 
passed  through  holes  punched  in  the  top  edge. 
The  pans  are  filled  with  damp  sand  into  which  th 
figs  are  pressed,  stem  down,  to  half  their  depth. 
The  moisture  keeps  them  from  drying  out  until 
all  the  blastophaga  have  had  time  to  escape.  Th 
advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  the  figs  remain  in 
good  condition  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  three  or  four  appli 
cations  of  caprifigs  four  or  five  days  apart,  all 
of  which  time  is  required  to  thoroughly  pollinate 
the  crop  which  continues  to  push  for  a  month  or 
more.  The  pans  are  kept  from  year  to  year,  and 
may  be  left  suspended  in  the  tree  ready  for  use 
the  next  season.  The  expense  after  the  pans  are 
provided,  is  no  more  than  the  usual  one  of  string- 
ing the  figs  or  suspending  them  in  wire  baskets, 
while  a  great  saving  in  the  number  of  figs  used 
is  effected  because  all  the  insects  are  able  to 
escape. 

Ovipositing  by  Blastophaga. — In  the  warm  val 
leys  of  California  the  blastophaga  of  the  profichi 
crop  reaches  maturity  in  June.    The  male  comes 
out  first.   He  moves  about  the  interior  of  the  fi 
and,  finding  a  gall  containing  a  female,  gnaws  a 
hole  in  the  cortex  of  the  ovary,  almost  always  at 
the  base  of  the  style,  and  inserts  his  long  abdom 
inal  projection  and  fertilizes  the  female  while  she 
is  still  inside.    In  from  22  to  48  hours  she  en- 
larges the  hole  made  by  the  male  and  makes  her 
way  out  of  the  gall  and  finally  out  into  the  open 
air  through  the  cluster  of  stamens  just  inside  the 
opening,  the  anthers  of  which,  by  this  time,  have 
burst  and  are  shedding  large  quantities  of  pollen 
She  is  frequently  so  loaded  that  she  is  unable  to 
fly  until  she  has  divested  herself  of  most  of  it 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  common  house-fly 
cleans  itself.    After  relieving  herself  of  part  of 
her  loiid.  she  flies  to  the  nearest  fig,  and  if  found 


to  her  liking  immediately  seeks  the  opening  at  the 
apex.  At  this  time  the  figs  are  quite  hard  and 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  the  eye  is  closed  by  the  overlapping 
bracts.  She  is  sometimes  obliged  to  cut  away  with 
her  powerful  mandibles  a  portion  of  one  of  them 
in  order  to  effect  an  entrance,  but  usually  is  able 
to  lift  the  thin  edge  of  one  of  them  and  push  her 
head  under,  and  after  a  struggle  for  sometimes 
five  minutes,  works  her  way  down  the  zigzag 
opening  to  the  interior  of  the  fig.  If  she  has 
entered  a  Smyrna  fig,  she  finds  she  has  made  a 
mistake,  as  the  flowers  are  of  such  shape  that 
she  cannot  oviposit  in  them,  and  after  wandering 
about  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  rid  of  her  eggs  and 
in  this  way  doing  her  beneficent  work  of  distrib- 
uting the  pollen  and  fertilizing  the  female  flow- 
ers, in  most  cases  crawls  out.  I  am  often  asked 
the  question,  a  very  natural  one,  and  generally 
by  ladies:  "Do  I  have  to  eat  the  bug  when  I 
eat  a  Smyrna  fig?"  No;  because  we  do  not  find 
a  solitary  insect  in  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
ripe  figs,  and  even  if  we  did  occasionally  eat 
one,  it  would  not  cut  much  of  a  figure,  for  she  is 
only  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

While  one  wasp  is  probably  sufficient  to  fertil- 
ize a  single  fig,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a 
dozen  have  entered  and  as  many  more  are  seen 
in  a  struggling  mass  at  the  eye  trying  to  get  in. 

When  the  weather  is  warm,  say  90  to  100  de- 
grees, the  insects  are  very  active  and  come  out 
in  great  numbers.  The  writer  has  counted  as 
many  as  forty  in  a  minute.  The  issue  takes  place 
almost  entirely  in  the  forenoon.  The  movement 
depends  much  upon  the  weather,  very  few  ap- 
pearing during  cool  and  windy  mornings.  Most 
of  them  come  out  during  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  but  if  the  weather  is  favorable  the  issue 
may  continue  for  ten  days. 

Authors  Differ  as  to  Method.— If  the  blasto- 
phaga has  entered  a  caprifig,  a  crop  of  which 
should  now  be  in  receptive  condition,  she  finds 
no  difficulty  in  depositing  her  eggs.  Authors  dif- 
fer as  to  the  technique  of  the  operation.  The 
German  botanist.  Count  Solms-Laubaeh.  says  she 
pushes  her  ovipositor  down  through  the  duct  in 
the  style  and  thus  places  the  egg  in  the  ovary. 
Others,  including  Dr.  Cunningham,  the  English 
botanist,  in  his  memoir  on  fertilization  of  Ficus 
roxburghii  who  says,  "the  deposition  must  ap- 
parently take  place,  not  in  the  style,  but  by  means 
of  penetration  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  ovary." 
Careful  investigations  by  the  writer  confirms  the 
view  of  Solms-Laubaeh.  This  must  be  true,  for 
otherwise  the  wasp  would  be  able  to  oviposit  in 
the  Smyrna  and  other  edible  figs  and  thus  give 
us  a  collection  of  insects  instead  of  seeds.  After 
the  insect  reaches  the  interior  of  the  caprifig  she 
moves  about  over  the  mass  of  stigmas,  curving 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  abdomen  under  and 
forward,  she  thrusts  the  ovipositor  repeatedly 
down  between  the  flowers,  seeming  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  sense  of  feeling  rather  than  sight. 
Finally  after  eight  or  ten  attempts,  she  succeeds 
in  pushing  it  down  through  the  central  duct  of 
the  style  and  rests  for  a  minute  or  two  while 
the  egg  is  being  ejected.  When  the  insect  is 
wandering  over  the  flowers  the  ovipositor  does 
not  appear  longer  than  the  sheath,  but  when  an 
entrance  to  the  style  is  effected  it  is  extended, 
telescope-like,  to  three  times  the  usual  length, 
which  enables  her  to  deposit  the  egg  well  down 
into  the  ovary.  As  the  instrument  is  yellow  or 
amber  color  and  the  style  is  white  and  translu- 
cent, it  is  plainly  visible  with  a  microscope  of 
moderate  power.  Within  two  or  three  hours 
after  she  has  oviposited  in  a  flower  the  stigma 
and  style  turn  brown,  rendering  it  easy  to  deter- 
mine by  opening  a  fig  that  the  work  has  been 
well  done. 

Problems. — There  are  problems  connected  with 
fig  culture  yet  to  be  solved.  Among  them  the 
one  of  most  importance  is  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  splitting  of  ripening  figs  and  find  a  remedy. 

Another  is,  how  does  the  character  of  the  capri 
affect  the  Smyrna  or  other  female  fig?  Does  the 
purple  color  have  any  effect  on  the  color  of  the 
Smyrna  that  it  is  used  to  caprify?  The  stock- 
raiser  says  the  male  is  half  the  herd.  Is  this 
true  with  regard  to  the  male  fig  tree? 

The  comparative  hardiness  of  old  varieties  as 
well  as  new  seedlings  should  be  studied.  Prof. 
Thornber  of  the  University  of  Arizona  has  found 
a  fig  tree  that  will  in  that  State  endure  a  zero 
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temperature,  while  a  correspondent  in  central 
Georgia,  B.  W.  Hunt,  has  raised  a  seedling  that 
stands  the  winter  frosts  of  that  region. 

A  question  of  scientific  interest,  though  not  of 
much  economic  importance,  is,  why  does  the  first 
crop  of  white  San  Pedro  mature  without  caprifi- 
eation  while  the  second  crop  falls  unless  polli- 
nated? 

Why  does  not  the  mamme,  which  is  preceded 
by  a  crop  with  stamens  yield  seeds  as  the  mam- 
moni  does? 

Conclusion. — Smyrna  fig-growing  in  California 
is  showing  satisfactory  progress,  and  before  many 
years  the  million  dollars  now  paid  to  the  Turks 
will  come  to  the  growers  in  this  country.  The 
industry  is  extending  throughout  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys,  and  in  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  valleys.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  is  that  more  discrimination  as  to  soil  and 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ventura  county,  from 
Qxnard  south  to  the  ocean,  north  to  Montalvo, 
and  east  to  the  hills,  lies  one  of- the  most  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Slate,  now  given  over  almost  ex- 
elusively  to  bean  and  beet  growing,  with  here 
and  there  a  walnut  grove.  In  that  valley  recent 
developments  indicate  that  there  are  approxi- 
malely  50,000  acres  of  land  most  of  which  can 
probably  be  planted  out  with  profit  to  citrus 
trees,  mostly  lemons,  provided  tariff  juggling 
does  not  hinder. 

How  such  land  could  be  cultivated  and  yet 
overlooked  for  so  many  years  is  explained  only 
because  it  was  of  high  value  for  other  purposes, 
mainly  lima  bean  culture,  and  such  good  profits 
have  been  made  from  beans  that  people  hardly 
bothered  about  thinking  of  anything  else.  It 
really  takes  apparently  worthless  land  to  get 
people  to  exert  themselves  in  development  work, 
and,  besides,  promoters  don't  start  promoting,  as 
a  rule,  unless  they  can  get  cheap  land,  and  this 
land  was  not  cheap.  Neither  is  it  being  developed 
by  promoters,  but  by  the  owners,  who  are  making 
plantings  for  themselves,  not  to  sell. 

There  are  in  this  district  only  about  75  acres  of 
bearing  lemon  trees,  and  between  75  and  50,000 
acres  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land.  The  75  acres 
are  divided  up  in  quite  a  number  of  small  groves, 
the  largest  being  15  acres.  The  small  groves  were 
mainly  started  around  the  home  places  of  large 
land  owners  and  were  put  out  partly  on  account 
of  the  development  of  more  water  than  was 
needed  for  home  purposes  and  partly  as  a  side 
issue  to  bean  farming.    All  are  doing  well. 

Recent  Developments. — The  probable  future  of 
this  for  lemon  production  has  recently  been  appre- 
ciated, and  in  the  past  two  years  25,000  lemon 
trees  have  been  put  out  by  15  different  owners, 
several  of  which  own  bearing  groves  in  the  dis- 
trict. Nearly  all  are  planning  to  make  much 
greater  plantings  if  those  made  recently  prove  a 
success. 

The  Citrus  Farms  Company  has  1000  acres  to 
plant  out  in  Pleasant  valley.  The  water  has  been 
developed  for  it,  pipe  lines  are  being  laid,  and  a 
good  portion  of  the  trees  have  been  ordered  for 
next  season.  It  is  hoped  that  the  wThole  thousand 
acres  will  be  planted  in  three  years. 

Until  very  recently  nearly  all  of  this  district 
has  been  farmed  by  rainfall.  Beans  and  beets 
paid  well  without  irrigation,  so  irrigation  was  not 
practiced. 

The  land  is,  however,  underlaid  by  water- 
bearing strata  and  a  number  of  wells,  used  mainly 
for  lima  bean  irrigation  or  the  sugar  mill  at  Ox- 
nard,  have  furnished  abundant  water.  A  few  of 
these  wells  are  flowing  if  water  elsewhere  is 
not  being  used  in  great  amounts,  but  ordinarily 
a  lift  of  from  10  to  50  ft.  seems  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. Apparently  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
supply. 

About  a  dozen  wells  have  been  sunk  this  year, 
all  of  which  are  in  successful  operation. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  soil  is  all  that  could 
.  be  required,  and  the  climate  is  very  favorable 
in  some  respects  and  unfavorable  in  others.  The 
soil  is  a  sediment,  averaging  light  loam  to  me- 


varieties  is  being  exercised.  With  better  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  crop,  better  prices  are  being 
obtained.  During  the  past  season  considerable 
quantities  of  unpacked  figs  in  sacks  were  sold  at 
8V2  and  10  cents  per  pound — quite  an  improve- 
ment over  the  6  and  7  cents  previously  prevail- 
ing. A  cheaply  equipped  packing-house,  with 
facilities  for  putting  the  figs  into  half-pound 
bricks  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  20  or  25 
pounds  packed  in  wooden  boxes  will  add  4  or  5 
cents  more  to  the  price.  As  the  quality  improves, 
the  demand  and  prices  increase.  The  train  boys 
of  one  of  the  railroads  systems,  and  not  the  larg- 
est, sold  75,000  half-pound  packages  of  the  last 
crop.  One  Eastern  concern  uses  over  600  tons  of 
the  cheaper  grades  in  the  manufacture  of  pastry 
products.  The  local  demand  is  as  yet  scarcely 
supplied,  so  that  the  great  Eastern  population 
gets  hardly  a  taste  of  our  best  California  figs. 


dium  loam  in  texture,  but  sandy  or  heavy  in 
spots.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  of  un- 
limited depth.  The  el i mate  is  decidedly  influ- 
enced by  the  ocean.  The  temperature  is  cooler 
in  summer  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
south.  Fogs  often  brush  the  hills  and  valleys  in 
spring  and  early  summer  mornings,  and  when 
the  fogs  pass  away  light  breezes  come  in  their 
stead. 

Such  a  climate  is  out  of  the  question  for  navel 
oranges,  commercially  speaking,  though  late 
valencias  are  a  possibility  and  are  being  tried, 
but  the  most  appropriate  fruit  of  all  is  the  lemon, 
and  for  this  the  climate,  except  for  the  wind,  is 
almost  ideal  for  commercial  success. 

The  temperature  is  not  too  low  by  a  safe  mar- 
gin, as  is  shown  by  small  groves  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara down  in  sheltered  spots  close  to  the  shore, 
while  one  of  the  very  best  large  groves  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Limoneira,  is  only  a  few  miles  back 
from  the  coast.  This  ranch  is  noted,  among  other 
things,  for  summer  lemons,  but  the  coast  is  still 
better  off  in  this  respect,  as  the  cooler  spring  and 
summer  will  delay  ripening,  and  moderate  tem- 
peratures in  winter,  due  to  the  proximity  to  the 
ocean,  will  make  the  change  from  summer  to  win- 
ter so  small  that  fruit  will  come  about  as  abun- 
dantly one  time  as  another.  That  is  the  theory 
of  the  case,  but  it  is  also  what  has  occurred  in 
groves  near  the  ocean,  both  in  the  district  and 
away  from  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  frosts  in  winter  are 
avoided  on  account  of  ocean  influences,  so  smudg- 
ing is  and  will  be  unnecessary.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ever-present  black  scale  will  doubtless 
find  living  easier  here  than  farther  inland. 

The  very  greatest  drawback  to  lemon  culture 
is  the  wind,  and  this  will  have  to  be  prepared 
against  by  putting  out  windbreaks.  A  grove  or 
so  of  those  already  planted  where  insufficient 
windbreaks  have  been  provided,  have  not  pros- 
pered, except  near  the  windbreaks.  What  will 
probably  have  to  be  done  will  be  to  plant  twice 
as  many  rows  of  eucalyptus  as  are  usually  put 
out  now.  These  will  protect  the  young  trees,  and 
after  the  lemon  trees  are  old  enough  to  be  self- 
protecting,  and  the  windward  eucalyptus  high 
enough  to  extend  their  protecting  influence  far 
leeward,  the  extra  row  of  eucalyptus  can  be  taken 
up  and  lemons  put  out  in  their  places. 

Whatever  is  done  for  wind  protection,  it  is  a 
fact  that  those  groves  sufficiently  protected  are 
a  great  success,  and  their  owners  are  making  the 
extensive  new  plantings  on  the  strength  of  what 
the  old  trees  have  done. 

Practically  all  of  the  new  development  work 
is  being  done  by  persons  who  have  owned  the 
land  for  years.  Practically  none  of  it  is  on  the 
market  and  a  stiff  price  is  asked  for  the  little 
that  is  occasionally  put  up  for  sale,  on  the  strength 
of  what  it  has  done  for  lima  beans  and  sugar 
beets. 


THE  WAY  THEY  MAKE  AN  APPLE  TREE 
IN  IDAHO. 


How  they  grow  apple  trees  in  Idaho  and  what 
they  expect  to  get  from  them  is  interestingly 
told  by  E.  F.  Stephens,  and  many  of  his  points 


seem  to  us  very  rational  and  suggestive  for  serv- 
ice in  this  State. 

In  pruning  our  commercial  orchards  of  36,000 
apple  trees,  located  near  Nampa,  Idaho,  we  en- 
deavor to  develop  some  fruit  the  fourth  year  and 
increase  the  amount  the  fifth  season.  Trees  should 
yield  from  two  to  six  boxes  the  sixth  season.  We 
find  our  cultivation  of  sixteen  times  each  season 
sufficiently  effective  to  grow  the  trees  with  such 
vigor  and  rapidity  as  to  be  strong  enough  the 
sixth  year  to  yield  a  profitable  crop.  In  pruning 
the  orchard,  the  first  two  years  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  major  proportion  of  our  western 
commercial  apple  orchards  are  planted  with  strong 
one-year-old  trees  instead  of  using  two,  three,  four, 
or  even  five-year-old  trees  as  was  our  habit  in 
the  East. 

Why  a  Yearling?  — ■  Why  does  the  Western 
planter  select  a  yearling  tree?  Under  irrigation 
and  with  the  longer  growing  season,  a  well-grown 
one-year-old  apple  tree  may  have  nearly  as  much 
vigor  as  a  medium-two-year  old  in  the  central  and 
eastern  States.  To  select  a  yearling  tree  for  plant- 
ing enables  the  orchardist  to  prune  in  a  uniform 
manner  and  have  practically  all  of  the  trees  head- 
ed at  the  same  height.  The  nurseryman  favors 
the  sale  of  trees  at  the  age  of  one  year  because 
he  gets  speedy  return  for  labor  and  for  capital 
invested.  The  one-year-old  trees  can  be  afforded 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  older  trees. 

Building  the  Tree. — In  pruning  the  one-year- 
old  tree  at  time  of  planting,  it  is  well  to  leave 
the  top  bud  on  the  north  or  northwest  side  of 
the  tree,  to  cut  the  tree  at  perhaps  the  heighl 
of  thirty  inches,  being  governed  somewhat  by 
the  position  of  the  stronger  buds  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Aim  to  grow  the  first  season  from 
three  to  six  shoots  to  form  the  branches  of  the 
future  tree.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  it  is 
not  well  to  cut  back  too  close  to  the  trunk.  Prune 
in  such  form  as  will  develop  four,  five,  or  six 
bianehes,  with  these  so  distributed  that  each 
branch  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop. 
Avoid  two  branches  coming  out  nearly  together, 
since  these  forking  at  one  point  are  likely  to 
cause  one  branch,  when  heavily  laden  with  fruit, 
to  split  down.  Some  scientific  primers  start  the 
head  with  three  main  branches.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  greatest  number  of  boxes 
of  apples  cannot  be  borne  on  a  tree  of  three 
branches. 

Pruning  and  Product. — In  the  orchard  of  Man- 
ville  &  Hurst  near  Boise,  where  from  16-year-old 
trees  62  and  63  boxes  of  apples  were  picked  last 
fall  from  single  trees,  I  noticed  the  most  product- 
ive trees  were  trained  with  five  or  six  main 
branches  and  that  the  after-pruning  has  been 
such  as  to  give  very  large  and  well  branched 
heads,  capable  of  supporting  2500  pounds  of  ap- 
ples. At  this  age  of  the  tree  in  pruning  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  direction  from  which 
the  stronger  winds  blow.  Save  the  strong  buds 
pushing  toward  the  wind  and  encourage  the  tree 
to  grow  strongly  in  that  direction  by  lessening 
the  weight  of  the  growth  on  the  other  side.  In 
December  of  the  second  year's  growth  we  again 
prune,  leaving  from  12  to  20  inches  of  new  wood. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  allow  each  shoot  to  make 
two  more  the  succeeding  season  and  let  the  tree 
gain  annually  about  14  inches  in  length  of  branch. 
Grand  Junction  orchardists  allow  20  inches  gain 
in  length  of  branch.  The  question  of  how  many 
branches  to  leave  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
experience.  It  is  our  plan,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season's  growth,  to  prune  to  throw  the 
trees  into  bearing  the  fourth  summer.  We  should 
remember  the  lateral  branches  are  more  likely  to 
set  fruit  buds  than  upright  branches. 

The  tendency  of  the  most  vigorous  growth  is 
to  the  terminal  shoots  of  the  upright  branches. 
Vigorous  growth  of  upright  shoots  means  wood, 
not  fruit.  We  therefore  leave  the  lateral  branches 
nearly  untouched,  ofttimes  full  length,  because 
under  this  method  of  pruning  the  laterals  are 
very  likely  to  set  fruit  buds  the  third  summer 
and  to  fruit  with  more  or  less  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  tree,  the  fourth  sea- 
son. At  the  end  of  the  third  year's  growth  we 
prune  in  similar  method,  leaving  yet  more  lateral 
wood  to  set  fruit  buds  to  develop  fruit  close  to 
the  principal  branches  of  the  tree,  where  the 
fruit  can  be  safely  supported,  properly  nour- 
ished and  developed. 


Ventura  Lemon  Possibilities. 
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New  Men  for  the  University 
Agriculture. 


The  following  statements  were  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  California  on  July  9: 

Professor  Wickson,  having  been  at  his 
own  request  relieved  of  his  executive 
duties  in  order  to  devote  his  ability  more 
fully  to  the  fruit-growing  interests  of 
the  State,  and  the  instruction  in  horti- 
culture at  the  university,  the  regents  of 
the  university  have  decided  to  appoint 
as  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 
and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  now  holding  a 
similar  position  in  connection  with  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  namely  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the  four 
or  five  great  agricultural  leaders  and 
teachers  in  the  country.  He  is  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  has  had  the  widest  experience 
in  his  field.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  grew  up  as  a  teach- 
er there,  was  dean  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
was  then  selected  by  Professor  Bailey, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  directorship  at 
Ithaca,  to  be  his  leading  professor  and 
his  understudy  in  executive  management. 
From  Cornell,  he  went  to  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Dr.  Hunt  is  eminently  a 
man  of  affairs;  he  is  a  great  organizer,  a 
great  administrative  head.  He  recognizes 
how  great  the  field  here  is,  and  he  comes 
here  because  he  has  been  assured  that 
the  president  of  the  university  and  the 
regents  wish  to  make  this  positively  the 
best  agricultural  school  in  the  country. 
He  will  be  backed  up  and  supported  in 
every  way  to  that  end. 

By  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson:  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of 
President  Wheeler  to  the  desirability  of 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt  when  the  selection 
of  my  successor  in  the  leadership  of 
agriculture  in  the  university  arose.  I 
have  known  Dr.  Hunt  personally  for  a 
number  of  years,  and,  aside  from  his 
creditable  academic  record,  which  is  com- 
monly known,  my  approval  of  him  was 
based  upon  his  broad  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural methods  and  materials,  his 
readiness  and  point  in  exposition  of  that 
knowledge,  his  cordial  interest  in  per- 
sons and  acceptable  bearing  toward  those 
with  whom  he  associates  and  his  own 
personal  style  and  address,  which  win 
friendship  for  himself  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  undertakings  in  research 
and  instruction  which  commend  them- 
selves to  his  knowledge  and  judgment. 
I  and  selfishly  inclined  to  think  that  one 
of  the  best  things  I  have  been  able  to  do 
in  the  work  to  which  I  have  given  my 
own  life  will  be  found  to  be  the  influence 
which  I  may  have  been  able  to  exert  in 
the  selection  of  my  successor. 

dr.  hunt's  biography. 

Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  to  whom  the 
foregoing  statements  apply,  was  born  at 
Ridott,  Illinois,  Jan.  1,  1862,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1884,  received  his  second  degree  in  1892 
and  his  doctorate  of  agriculture  in 
1904.  His  first  public  work  was  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Illinois  State  Entomologist 
in  1885-6.  The  following  year  he  was  as- 
sistant agriculturist  in  the  University 
of  Illinois,  continuing  until  1891,  when 
he  was  elected  professor  of  agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  chosen  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science  and  dean 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  where  he  remained  near- 
ly a  decade.  He  was  chosen  professor  of 
agronomy  in  Cornell  University  in  1903 
holding  that  place  four  years.    In  1907, 


Dr.  Hunt  was  called  back  to  the  State 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  serving  as  dean 
of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  director 
of  the  experiment  station  with  distinction 
until  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  oc- 
cupy a  similar  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Dr.  Hunt  has  membership  in  various 
learned  and  honor  societies,  and  has 
served  a  term  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Agri- 
culture, and  as  Registrar  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture,  maintained  by  co- 
operation among  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  country,  he  has  written 
several  good  books  which  indicate  the 
grouping  of  his  special  subjects,  viz: 
"Soils  and  Crops  of  the  Farm";  "History 
of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economics"; 
"The  Cereals  in  America";  "How  to 
Choose  a  Farm";  "The  Forage  and  Fiber 
Crops  of  America";  etc. 

Dr.  Hunt  is  expected  to  take  up  his 
work  in  California  in  October  next. 

A  NEW  LEADER  IN  ANIMAL  INDUSTRIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  month  the 
leadership  in  the  important  division  of 
animal  industries  at  the  University  of 
California  will  be  taken  up  by  F.  R.  Mar- 
shall, whose  thorough  training,  wide  ex- 
perience and  satisfactory  achievement 
signally  qualify  him  for  the  work.  For 
the  last  five  years  he  has  held  the  position 
of  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the 
Ohio  State  University.  The  following 
sketch  of  him  is  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Plumb,  his  superior  officer  at  the 
Ohio  University: 

Professor  Marshall  is  one  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  younger  generation  of 
animal  husbandry  educators.  He  "was 
born  in  Canada  in  1877,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1S99,  and  was  also 
given  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  from  Toronto  University. 
From  Canada  he  went  to  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  where  he  pursued 
post-graduate  work  in  animal  husbandry 
and  received  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  from  that  college 
in  1900.  From  that  time  to  1903  he  was 
assistant  in  animal  husbandry  to  Pro- 
fessor John  W.  Craig,  at  the  Iowa  Col- 
lege. In  1903  he  resigned  to  take  charge 
of  live  stock  feeding  experiments  at 
Brookmont  Farms,  Odebolt,  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  some  months,  but  later  re- 
signed to  go  to  Texas  with  Professor 
Craig,  to  act  as  associate  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  in  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Craig,  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  assumed  full  charge  of 
the  animal  husbandry  work  in  the  Texas 
College  and  Experiment  Station,  and  was 
made  a  full  professor  in  rank. 

Professor  Marshall  has  won  the  repu- 
tation among  his  students  of  being  .a 
teacher  of  more  than  usual  ability.  He 
has  taken  a  keen  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  young  men,  and  has  most  suc- 
cessfully taught  many  students  the 
principles  and  practices  of  judging  farm 
anmials.  As  an  investigator  he  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  interesting  feeding 
experiments  in  Iowa  and  Texas.  As  a 
judge  he  has  officiated  in  some  of  the 
great  stock  shows  of  the  country,  notably 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  and  at  various  State  fairs. 

Professor  Marshall  published  last  year 
a  very  satisfactory  book  entitled  "Breed- 
ing Farm  Animals",  and  has  another  in 
his  special  line  for  immediate  publica- 
tion.   He  has  made  several  visits  to  Cali- 


fornia, and  has  already  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  our  conditions,  and  is  widely 
known  to  our  stockmen  who  will  welcome 
him  to  his  new  field. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptun  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

VEHMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  in  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 

SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.C.SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Selected  Second-hand 

F»  IPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    no 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler  •  1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1  00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodllnger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2/50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

424)  Market  St..  Ill  1'rn.. •!.<■•. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowi.. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  I.  on  \  n.  .  Ir*.  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,    Fifth  nn«l  Bryant  Bts*.  Sno  FrnnHnco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  lmR^lll  If 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lamp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flear  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  I  'll  \N CISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  C663S. 
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The  Future  of  Our 
Horticulture 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


Increase  your  yield  per  acre  by  keeping  the 
cost  of  production  down  to  the  very  mini- 
mum.        The  dollars  are  saved  with  a 


There  is  Money  in  Almonds 

Read  Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 


Does  away  with  slow  and 
expensive  hand  hulling 
and  separating.  No  waste. 
No  lost  time. 
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These  machines  manufactured 
in  three  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 


Write  us  today  giving  number  of  acres  you  have  and  let  us  send  you  full  descriptions 
and  give  you  valuable  advice  based  on  actual  experience  and  demonstrations. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company   Davis,  California 


[By  P.  D.  Babnhardt,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Conven- 
tion at  Salt  Lake  City.] 

I  received  and  read  with  great  interest 
Mr.  Kruckeberg's  circular  letter  of  in- 
quiry, which  has  for  its  purpose  an  in- 
telligent and  careful  consideration  of  the 
pomological  interests  of  the  West.  My 
observations,  covering  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  in  California,  leads  me  to  the  fol- 
lowing conslusions:  First,  a  higher  order 
of  intelligence  must  be  brought  into  the 
work  in  the  future  than  has  characterized 
it  in  the  past,  if  the  greatest  good  finan- 
cially and  socially,  as  well  as  morally  and 
intellectually,  is  to  be  secured  from  it  as 
a  vocation.  I  find  that  the  men  and  the 
women  who  put  intelligent  care  into  their 
orchards  are  the  ones  who  find  it  profit- 
able. Their  bank  accounts  increase  slow- 
ly but  surely,  and,  being  in  love  with 
growing  things,  which  have  their  vicissi- 
tudes, the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  to 
attain  perfection  in  fruit,  flower  and 
foliage  brings  the  heart  of  man  close  to 
nature,  which  develops  in  him  the  best 
that  is  in  his  being.  I  find  that  one  of 
the  detriments  to  the  highest  develop- 
ments of  plant  life,  whether  intended  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit,  or  both,  is  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  be- 
yond the  dollars  and  cents  which  he  gets 
out  of  it.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance 
where  two  orange  growers,  residents  with- 
in the  ten-mile  limit  of  the  business  cen- 
ter of  Los  Angeles.    They  have  the  same 


$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  Paid  Monthly 
Is  all  that  is  necessary  to  purchase  $1000 
worth  of  any  of  our  Properties  in  the 
Beautiful  Mount  Diablo  Country 
on  the  new 
Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway. 


THE  BOOM  IS  ON. 

The  running  of  regular  electric  trains 
over  the  Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway  in 
October  will  open  up  a  valley  unknown 
to  85%  of  the  people  living  in  Oakland, 
San  Francisco,  or  any  of  the  Bay  Cities. 

This  valley  is  only  30  minutes  from 
Oakland  and  one  hour  from  San  Francisco. 
It  is  the  best  in  the  State  for  the  grow- 
ing of 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS 
ALMONDS 
PEARS 
CHERRIES 
PEACHES 
OLIVES 
PRUNES 
ALL  BERRIES 

ALL  VEGETABLES 
ALL  FRUITS 

Anything  you  want  to  grow. 


Your  market  is  1,000,000  people. 


One  hour's  ride  by  electric  cars. 
Perfect  Climate.  Healthful  Locality. 

Absolutely  no  Malaria. 


No  more  beautiful  place  in  the  State  in 
which   to  live. 

LOOK  OVER  OUR  LANDS. 
SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. 


Prices  will  surely  double  after  the  Oak- 
land &  Antioch  Electric  Railway  is  in 
operation  in  October. 

Live  in  the  Country. 

Continue  your  business  in  the  City. 

By  all  means  investigate  our  proposi- 
tion. 

Call  at  Office  or  write  for  full  particulars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
907  First  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

Branch  Offices: 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco; 
153S   Broadway,  Oakland; 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


kind  of  soil,  the  same  irrigation  system 
supplies  them  with  water,  the  same  cli- 
matic conditions  prevail.  The  dividing 
line  between  their  properties  is  an  imag- 
inary one,  known  only  to  themselves.  The 
one  has  had  an  average  annual  net  income 
of  seven  hundred  dollars  per  acre  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  an  infinite  amount 
of  pleasure  during  those  years  cultivating 
and  irrigating  and  fumigating  the  trees 
growing  on  those  acres,  as  we  watched 
them  develop,  leaf,  flower  and  the  golden- 
colored  fruit  in  their  season.  The  other 
has  averaged  less  than  half  the  profit,  be- 
cause he  is  not  in  love  with  his  trees 
other  than  the  dollars  they  may  bring  to 
his  coffers,  and  while  I  do  not  believe,  as 
some  of  my  fellows  do,  that  trees  are  in- 
telligent things,  in  this  case  those  of  the 
one  grower  respond  to  his  love  and  care 
with  dark  green  foliage,  great  quantities 


of  pure  white,  delightfully  perfumed 
flowers,  and  more  luscious  fruit  than 
should  be  permitted  to  develop,  while 
the  trees  of  his  neighbor  resent  the  in- 
sults heaped  upon  their  heads,  with  yel- 
low leaves,  fruit  of  poor  quality  and  an 
apparent  disposition  to  die  rather  than 
submit  to  such  treatment  and  live. 

Second,  I  find  that  the  adaptability  of 
fruits  to  localities  does  not  receive  the  in- 
telligent consideration  of  orchardists  that 
its  importance  warrants.  There  is  a 
limit,  beyond  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
cannot  go  in  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
everywhere,  in  commercial  quantities  at  a 
profit.  I  do  not  forget  the  fact  that  cli- 
matic conditions  may  be  controlled  to  a 
limited  extent  over  a  large  area  by  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  growers, 
nevertheless  this  one  important  factor 
must  be  congenial  to  the  fruit  or  flower 


intended  to  be  grown,  if  the  venture  is  to 
be  a  success  financially.  It  is  folly  on  the 
part  of  an  apple  grower  to  suppose  that 
fruit  of  as  fine  flavor,  and  as  beautiful  in 
appearance  can  be  grown  near  sea  level, 
or  even  up  to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet,  in 
the  southern  half  of  California  as  may  be 
grown  above  the  2500-foot  elevation  on  up 
to  5000  feet.  This  is  not  a  theory  but  a 
fact,  as  I  have  reason  to  know  from 
visits  made  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
from  personal  observation. 

Again,  I  find  that  in  this  State,  as  in 
my  native  State,  Pennslyvania,  everything 
else  being  equal,  climate,  cultivation  and 
care,  soil  conditions  are  wholly  unfit  for 
some  fruits  in  one  locality,  while  only  a 
few  miles  distant  they  find  a  congenial 
abiding  place,  rewarding  their  owners 
with  bountiful  crops,  if  given  intelligent 
care. 
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Should  State  Fix  Minimum  Prices 
For  Farm  Products? 


To  the  Editor:  With  your  permission, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  farmers 
of  California  the  present  critical  situa- 
tion caused  by  the  difference  in  price 
received  by  the  grower  and  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  farm  products. 

This  critical  situation  is  aggravated  by 
the  effort  to  initiate  a  law  creating  a 
"State  Produce  Exchange  Commission." 
This  law  would  provide  the  State  as  a 
middleman.  The  producer  is  left  just 
where  he  is  today,  with  the  right  to 
consign  his  products  to  this  commission 
without  price  or  bargain,  and  with  no 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  com- 
mission receiving  the  goods. 

This  feature  of  no  liability  makes  it 
worse  than  the  present  plan.  The  ques- 
tion for  us  as  producers  to  answer  is, 
can  we  afford  in  the  present  critical  situ- 
ation to  wait  for  time  to  work  out  these 
questions  for  us,  or  shall  we  wake  up 
to  the  necessity  of  farmers  having  a  busi- 
ness understanding  with  the  world?  That 
business  understanding  should  be  based 
on  these  facts:  that  we  raise  a  valuable 
commodity,  food  and  clothing  products; 
that  these  food  and  clothing  products  the 
world  must  have.  We  are  their  first 
legitimate  owners,  and  we  know  the  value 
of  these  products  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer knows  the  value  of  the  machin- 
ery he  sells  us. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  State  com- 
mission, providing  that  such  commission 
investigates  and  places  a  minimum  price 
on  farm  products  on  the  farm.  This 
would  keep  the  cost  of  production  where 
it  belongs — with  the  farmer.  (But  there 
his  duty  should  stop.)  This  would  in 
sure  an  equitable  price  for  the  farmer 
to  retain,  for  the  enrichment  and  secur- 
ity of  rural  life,  as  his  share  of  the  pay 
for  feeding  and  clothing  the  world.  The 
State  commission  would  next  regulate 
the  railroad  rates  and  add  the  cost  of 


SCALEFOE 

GREAT  FOR  ROSES 
AND  ALL  GARDEN  PLANTS 

The  very  best  spray  or  wash  for 
Scale,  and  Insects,  Worms  and  Bugs 
that  infest  plant  life;  without  injury, 
but  positive  benefit  to  the  plant. 

This  preparation  has  been  on  the 
market  for  15  years,  doing  most  effec- 
tive work  and  giving  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  We  have  bought  the  for- 
mula and  the  rights  for  this  section, 
and  it  is  meeting  with  great  success 
here,  too.  Send  for  Circular  with  Tes- 
timonials. 

SCALEFOE  is  diluted  sufficiently  to 
hold  the  constituent  materials  in 
proper  solution.  It  must  be  mixed  20 
parts  water  to  1  part  Scalefoe  before 
using,  making  it  cheap,  too. 

Quart  can,  20  cents;  2-qts.,  30  cents; 
gallon,  50  cents;  5-gallon  can,  $2.  If 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  we  will  pay 
freight  on  5-gallon  can.  Write  for 
price  In  barrels  delivered  at  your 
freight  station. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

TOMPKINS   &    CO.,  Proprietors, 

116-11S  r.ast  7th  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 

Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Poultry 
Supplies. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADPD  Ulake,  Mollit  A-  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  O-e. 


transportation  to  the  product,  not  to  the 
producer.  Then  you  are  ready  to  add 
the  cost  of  distribution.  A  State  com- 
mission could  probably  do  that  as  effect- 
tively  as  the  postoffl.ee  department  has. 
One  mailman  now  serves  the  same  peo- 
ple that  it  takes  many  grocery  wagons 
to  serve. 

■Back  to  the  question.  Walnut  growers 
and  lima  bean  growers,  owing  to  their 
limited  number,  got  together  and  set 
their  own  prices.  Immediately  the  fed- 
eral government  commences  to  investi- 
gate them  as  a  trust.  Other  producers 
are  fighting  for  a  fair  price  and  the 
government  stands  by  with  on  offer  of 
assistance.  When  the  fight  is  won  and 
all  producers  are  able  to  set  their  own 
prices  they  may  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
fair  price. 

When  we  consider  the  unstable  and 
nearly  always  low  price  (often  below 
cost  of  production)  that  the  producer  re- 
ceives and  the  high  price  paid  by  the 
consumer,  we  believe  that  now,  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  looking  for  a  rem 
edy  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  they  will 
be  glad  to  meet  us  half  way  and  listen 
for  the  first  time  to  our  just  claims. 

We  refer  you  to  the  first  cost  of  our 
means  of  production:  land,  buildings, 
stock,  and  supplies  for  improving  the 
same;  then  labor  and  time  to  raise  vari- 
ous crops.  This  same  investment,  labor, 
and  knowledge  to  grow  crops  would  give 
reasonable  returns  in  other  means  of  a 
livelihood.  If  farm  crops  are  not  enti- 
tled to  an  equitable  price,  then  we  will 
stop  raising  them.  If  they  are,  let  us 
join  in  asking  for  a  State  commission 
composed  of  actual  growers  and  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  our  government, 
that  will  agree  on  a  minimum  price  for 
staple  farm  products:  this  price  to  be 
based  on  a  fair  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion, not  on  the  supply  and  demand  the- 
ory or  speculators'  prices  made  by  any 
other  interests. 

The  world's  problems  do  not  depend 
on  the  price  of  luxuries,  but  just  now 
the  world's  problems  do  depend  on  the 
exchange  of  the  necessities  of  life:  food, 
clothing,  and  housing.  The  logical  place 
to  meet  these  problems  is  at  their  foun- 
dation. The  world  has  never  suffered  for 
the  lack  of  food,  clothing,  and  housing 
materials.  The  farmer,  being  the  first 
owner  of  food  and  clothing  materials,  can 
now  demand  a  just  return  before  parting 
with  his  goods.  His  responsibility  should 
cease  just  there. 

This  just  return  not  only  will  provide 
a  permanent  stability  to  his  own  in- 
vestment, but  safeguard  his  less  fortu 
nate  fellow  worker,  so  that  he  will  not 
be  compelled  to  dump  his  products  with- 
out an  equitable  return.  A  safe,  busy, 
prosperous  farming  population  would  be 
able  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  cities 
and  replace  the  present  critical  situation 
with  an  era  of  peace  and  universal  pros- 
perity. This  simple  step  would  not  only 
revolutionize  industry  in  this  country, 
but  would  tend  for  peace  all  over  the 
world. 

Compare  its  just  provisions  with  the 
best  plan  that  France  has  to  offer,  name- 
ly, that  the  nation  buy  the  food  and  fix 
the  prices. 

Let  America  lead  in  securing  justice 
and  we  will  have  no  need  of  paternalism 
or  charity. 

The  farmers  cannot  pit  their  capital 
against  capital,  or  co-operation  against 
big  interests  or  gentlemen's  agreements, 
but  they  can  conquer  the  world  with 
patriotic  justice. 

Mrs.  Sabah  E.  Ames. 
2219  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

Do  you  realize  that  we  must  find  a  market  for  our  California 
fruit  this  season  in 

COMPETITION  WITH  THE  HEAVIEST  SOUTHERN  AND 
EASTERN  CROPS  KNOWN  FOR  MANY  YEARS? 

It  is  no  trick  to  market  fruit  when  it  is  scarce  and  everybody 
crying  for  it. 

But  how  about  now? 

This  is  the  time  organization  counts.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
chances  and  support  opposition  which  may  lead  to  demoralization 
of  markets  when  your  bread  and  butter  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  correct  distribution  and  handling? 

What  is  the  answer? 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS,    1008-1010  Second  St., 
F.  B.  McKevitt,  Manager.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


{ 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fflrtlllztrt  are  doing,  and  what  ihey  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

H   The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  Home. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mala  aad  Howard  Sta.,  San  Francisco. 
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How  California  Grows  in  Nursery 

Products. 


A  preliminary  statement  of  the  general 
results  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  relative 
to  the  number  of  establishments  and 
value  of  florist  and  nursery  products  in 
1909,  together  with  comparable  data  for 
1899,  was  recently  issued  by  Director  B. 
Dana  Durand,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  report  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Le  Grand  Powers,  chief  statis- 
tician, and  John  Lee  Coulter,  expert  spe- 
cial agent  for  agriculture.  Further  an- 
alysis of  the  report  may  result  in  slight 
modifications  of  the  totals  here  presented 
before  final  publication,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  they  will  affect  materially 
the  figures  given  herein. 

Florist  Products. — It  shows  that  in 
1909  there  were  10,614  florist  establish- 
ments reporting  products  valued  at  $34,- 
872,000,  while  in  1899  there  were  8797 
establishments  with  products  valued  at 
$18,759,000;  an  increase  of  1817  estab- 
lishments, or  20.7%,  and  $16,113,000,  or 
85.9%. 

In  1909  the  value  of  the  products  of 
the  3366  establishments  reporting  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  division  was  $11,810,000, 
which  was  one-third  of  the  total  value  of 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market ;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
HORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  FruK 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office!  «24  Callformla  St.,  Saa  Francises 


products  in  the  United  States.  The  East 
North  Central  Division  ranked  second, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  last  two 
censuses,  in  both  number  of  establish- 
ments and  value  of  products.  The  abso- 
lute amount  of  increase  in  value  of  pro- 
ducts during  the  decade  1909-1910  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Division;  its  per  cent  of  gain  was 
100.1%,  as  compared  with  67.7%  for  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Division.  The  per  cent 
of  increase  was  largest  in  the  West  South 
Central  Division,  268.9%.  A  noteworthy 
increase  was  also  shown  in  the  Pacific 
Division,  where  the  value  of  products  in- 
creased from  $727,000  in  1899  to  $2,176,- 
000  in  1909,  or  199.3%. 

Nursery  Products. — The  total  value  of 
nursery  products  reported  from  5582  es- 
tablishments in  1909  was  $21,051,000;  an 
increase  of  591  establishments,  or  11.8%, 
and  $10,927,  or  107.9%  in  10  years.  In  1909 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Division  ranked  first 
with  products  valued  at  $4,355,000,  as 
compared  with  $2,523,000  in  1899,  an  in 
crease  of  $1,832,000,  or  72.6%,  during  the 
decade  1899-1909.  Although  the  number 
of  establishments  reporting  nursery  prod- 
ucts, 1159,  was  greatest  in  the  East  North 
Central  Division,  the  latter  ranked  fourth, 
being  exceeded  in  value  of  products  by 
the  Middle  Atlantic,  West  North  Central, 
and  Pacific  divisions.  In  per  cent  of  in- 
crease, the  Pacific  ranked  first  with  377% 
the  West  South  Central  Division  second, 
179.4%,  and  the  South  Atlantic  third  with 
117.4%. 

Comparison  of  Products. — In  both  flor 
ist  and  nursery  industries  an  increase 
was  shown  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments and  value  of  products  for  each 
geographic  division.  In  both  1909  and 
1899  the  value  of  nursery  pioducts  was 
greater  than  that  of  florist  products  in 
the  West  North  Central,  East  and  West 
South  Central  and  Pacific  divisiaas.  This 
difference  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
West  North  Central  and  Pacific  divisions 
in  1909.  Although  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments reporting  florist  products  was 
greater  than  those  reporting'  nursery 
products  in  the  East  South  Central  Divi- 
sion, the  value  of  products  in  this  divi- 
sion was  greater  than  the  value  of  flor- 
ist products.  The  very  much  greater 
value  of  florist  products  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  was  contributed  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  New  England,  Middle  At- 
lantic and  East  North  Central  divisions. 
However,  the  value  reported  from  the 
West  North  Central  and  Pacific  divisions 
was  over  $2,000,000. 

In  1909  New  York  ranked  first  with  a 
total  value  of  products  of  $5,149,000; 
Pennsylvania  was  next  with  $3,803,000, 
and  Illinois  third  with  $3,695,000.  In 
1899  the  order  was  the  same,  except  New 
Jersey  was  third.  However,  in  1899  the 
value  of  products  for  these  three  States 
amounted  to  but  little  more  than  half 
that  of  1909.  Increases  are  shown  in 
every  State  except  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  in  1899  Government  institu- 
tions were  included  in  the  census  reports, 
while  in  1909  they  were  not  enumerated. 

The  three  ranking  States  in  value  of 
nursery  products  in  1909  were  New  York, 
$2,751,000;  California,  $2,213,000,  and 
Texas,  $1,253,000.  The  standing  in  1899 
was:  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  An 
increase  in  the  value  of  nursery  products 
was  reported  from  every  State  except 
Maine,  Vermont,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
gains  in  all  three  States  of  the  Pacific 
division  were  especially  remarkable,  more 
particularly  in  Washington,  where  the 
value  in  1909  was  almost  twenty  times 
as  great  as  that  of  1899. 


Big  stock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry- 
Yards  and  Dairy- 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO.  ^WcVs^: 

120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


This   illustrates   one   the   many    sizfs  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE   CAN   CURE  IX 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  J7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 

New  crop  now  ready  to  ship.  Write 
for  prices. 

C.  W.  VANNOTE, 

Manzanita  Farm,  H.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Gri.ll.  y,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Various  Crop  Notes. 

Advices  from  Yuba  county  state  that 
conditions  continue  ideal  for  the  hop 
growers.  A  Sacramento  firm  of  hop 
growers  has  just  purchased  125  acres  west 
of  Wheatland  for  $312.50  per  acre  which 
they  will  prepare  for  hop  growing  the 
coming  season. 

The  grain  crop  if  western  Placer  coun- 
ty, according  to  advices  from  Lincoln, 
promises  to  exceed  that  of  any  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Weather  conditions  have 
been  favorable  for  full  maturing  of  the 
grains,  which  consist  of  wheat  and  oats, 
with  a  small  amount  of.  barley. 

The  apricot  crop  in  the  Pomona  dis- 
trict of  Los  Angeles  county  is  estimated 
at  600  tons,  which  is  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  normal.  It  is  reported  the  local 
canneries  have  no  orders  for  apricots  and 
will  purchase  only  a  small  amount  for 
drying  and  none  will  canned. 

A  report  from  Oroville  says  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  sections  of  Butte  county 
will  have  the  heaviest  crop  of  peaches  in 
three  years. 

Around  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county, 
the  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  has  been  har- 
vested, and  with  plenty  of  water  in  the 
canal  it  is  expected  this  section  will  har- 
vest two  more  crops.  Nearly  two  tons 
per  acre  was  averaged  at  each  cutting. 

Butte  county  claims  the  honor  of  ship- 
ping the  first  apples  out  of  the  State  this 
season,  with  a  carload  of  Gravensteins 
for  Alaska. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  in  Riv- 
erside county  to  encourage  a  greater  di- 
versity of  crops,  maintaining  that  the  rap- 
id growth  of  the  district  requires  that  the 
farmers  should  no  longer  confine  their  at- 
tention to  two  or  three  field  and  orchard 
products.  The  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  local  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions with  a  view  of  recommending  a 
greater  diversity  of  crops  is  advocated 
and  the  Riverside  University  Experiment 
Station  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the 
movement. 

Work  commenced  last  week  on  the 
reclamation  of  1700  acres  of  marsh  land 
south  of  Suisun  on  the  Sacramento  river. 
Two  powerful,  dredgers  commenced  build- 
ing a  levee  around  the  tract,,  which  is 
owned  by  various  persons  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  in  the  project. 

Reports  from  various  sections  empha- 
size the  discontent  of  the  wine  grape 
growers  with  the  tactics  of  the  Associa- 
tion wineries.  The  latter  claim  they  have 
an  unusual  stock  on  hand  and  decline  to 
sign  any  contracts  for  this  year's  crop, 
stating  they  have  nothing  tangible  upon 
which  to  base  a  price.  Independent 
winery  men,  however,  declare  there  is 
very  little  wine  in  storage  and  that  a  ba- 
sis of  $12  per  ton  for  early  varieties 
would  be  equitable. 

A  correspondent  in  Salinas,  Monterey 
county,  writes  that  the  farmers  of  that 
locality  are  getting  $1.35  per  100  pounds 
for  common  barley  and  $1.65  for  Cheve- 
lier  barley,  hauled  to  nearest  warehouse 
or  siding.  No.  1  beef  is  6  cents.  New  po- 
tatoes going  down;  now  about  $2.25  per 
100  pounds;  no  sales  of  matured  stock 
as  yet. 


Interstate  Commission  Probes  Ex- 
press Companies. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  just  made  its  report  on  the  express 
companies  and  its  findings  may  result  in 
reductions  of  express  rates  that  may  rev- 
olutionize the  methods  of  distributing 
farm  produce  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  consumer  to  buy  directly  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  report  determines  that  with 
equipment  that  could  be  duplicated  for 


$1,000,000  the  thirteen  express  companies 
took  $149,311,485  from  the  American  peo- 
ple during  1911,  paid  $73,956,455  to  the 
railroads,  leaving  an  enormous  profit  for 
themselves.  The  thirteen  companies  are 
capitalized  at  $63,523,300.  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  who  wrote  the  report,  concludes  it 
with  the  following  remark: 

"It  is  the  product  of  years  of  shrewd 
manipulation,  has  no  justification  in  the 
minds  of  the  express  men  themselves,  and 
is  the  richest  example  yet  brought  to  our 
attention  of  a  tariff  based  exclusively  up- 
on the  theory  that  the  charge  should  be 
what  the  traffic  will  bear." 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  World  reports 
the  sale  of  a  choice  lot  of  steers  on  July 
10th  at  $9.75  per  100  pounds,  a  price  that 
has  not  been  touched  in  42  years.  This 
was  $2.75  per  100  pounds  higher  than  was 
recorded  in  1911. 

Porterville,  Tulare  county,  shipped  live- 
stock on  July  11th  to  the  value  of  $12, 
000,  bringing  the  total  to  about  $230,000, 
an  amount  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year's 
shipments  to  the  same  date. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland,  have 
added  three  Holstein  cows  to  their  herd 
by  purchasing  three  animals  from  W.  L. 
Tong  of  Modesto,  for  $950.  The  cows 
are  from  the  original  Evans  herd  of  Hol- 
steins. 

A  seven  mile  long  and  one  mile  wide 
district  in  the  foothills  of  Tulare  county 
is  said  to  be  well  stocked  with  Mongolian 
pheasants  which  were  started  from  eggs 
hatched  in  the  poultry  yards  of  local 
game  enthusiasts  some  years  ago,  since 
when  their  propagation  has  continued 
successfully. 

The  Tulare  County  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation will  make  one  meeting  each 
month  of  an  educational  nature,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  secure  men 
of  state-wide  reputation  to  address  the 
gatherings. 

Heavy  shipments  of  cattle  are  being 
made  into  the  Imperial  valley  for  pas- 
turing owing  to  lack  of  green  feed  on 
some  of  the  coast  ranges.  A  large  acre- 
age of  alfalfa  is  now  available  for  pastur- 
age and  after  the  grain  crop  is  harvested 
there  will  be  about  100,000  acres  of  barley 
pasture  for  the  winter. 

Kings  county  is  reported  to  be  raising 
a  large  number  of  hogs  this  year,  the  sows 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  having  been 
far  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and 
added  to  this  are  a  number  of  dairymen 
who  are  for  the  first  time  raising  hogs  as 
a  side  issue  to  their  dairy  business.  Many 
acres  of  alfalfa  have  come  in  this  year 
and  much  raw  land  has  been  broken  up 
for  hog  raising. 

The  dairying  business  of  Tulare  con- 
tinues to  show  a  steady  increase.  Last 
Monday  the  local  creameries  paid  out 
$98,200  for  produce  received  during  the 
month,  as  against  $95,700  and  $97,190  for 
the  two  preceding  months. 

J.  H.  Brockman  has  just  moved  6,500 
sheep  from  Yuba  county  to  Solano  county, 
where  they  will  be  pastured  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer. 


Walnut  Crop  Prospects. 

J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim,  while  in  San 
Francisco  this  week,  gave  the  following 
estimate  of  the  walnut  crop  of  southern 
California,  the  figures  being  based  upon 
reports  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association  held  at  Los  An- 
geles last  week.  Owing  to  coolness  of  the 
weather  this  season,  the  size  of  the  nuts 
will  not  be  quite  as  large  as  usual,  which 
means  that  the  crop  will  be  from  15  to 
20%  less  than  last  season,  when  about 


11,000  tons  of  walnuts,  a  bumper  crop, 
were  raised.  It  is  now  thought  that  the 
Association  will  market  from  65  to  707c 
of  the  crop,  and  the  price  will  be  set  about 
Oct.  1st.  The  blight  has  been  more  se- 
vere than  usual  this  season. 


Burbank  to  Boost. 

On  August  22nd,  a  train  de  luxe  to  ac- 
commodate 100  persons  will  leave  San 
Francisco  for  Victoria,  B.  C,  conveying  a 
number  of  distinguished  Californians  who 
will  exploit  the  1915  World's  Fair  in  the 
North.  The  party  will  be  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative, invitations  having  been  ex- 
tended amongst  others  to  Mayor  Rolph 
of  San  Francisco,  President  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Nichols,  Archbishop 
Riordan  and  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan of  Stanford  University.  Readers  of 
the  Pacific  Rueal  Press,  however,  will 
probably  be  more  interested  to  know  that 
an  invitation  was  extended  to  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  A  committee  of  citizens  of  Victo- 
ria representing  the  mayor  of  that  city 
recently  called  on  Mr.  Burbank  at  his 
home  in  Santa  Rosa  and  extended  the 
mayor's  invitation.  Although  extremely 
busy  preparing  data  for  publication,  he 
consented  to  accompany  the  party.  This 
will  be  Mr.  Burbank's  first  visit  to  the 
Northwest,  and  the  residents  of  British 
Columbia  are  looking  forward  to  doing 
great  honor  to  this  famous  Californian. 


Wheat  Crop  Estimates. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  acreage  of  wheat  on  July  1st  as  25,- 
744,000  acres  of  Winter  wheat  and  19,201,- 
000  acres  of  Spring  wheat,  and  the  con- 
dition 73.3  as  against  74.3  on  June  1st  for 
Winter  and  89.3  as  against  95.8  on  June 
1st  for  Spring  wheat.  These  fifures  indi- 
cate a  yield  of  13.9  bushels  of  Winter 
and  14.1  of  Spring  per  acre,  as  against 
14.8  and  9.4  bushels  per  acre  in  1911. 

Threshing  in  Kansas  is  showing  a 
heavier  yield  than  was  expected,  and  dis- 
patches from  the  Northwest  assert  the 
outlook  was  for  the  greatest  year  in  his- 
tory. The  weather  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota  is  said  to  be  ideal  for  filling 
the  kernels  and  banishing  danger  of  black 
rust.  These  reports  resulted  in  the  sud- 
den tumble  of  more  than  3  cents  a  bushel 
at  Chicago  last  Monday. 


Olives  at  Oroville. 

The  American  Olive  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  considering  the  erection 
of  a  factory  in  Oroville,  Butte  county, 
to  handle  the  olive  crop  of  that  district, 
but  one  of  the  officials  who  has  been  look- 
ing over  the  situation  estimates  this  sea- 
son's crop  at  only  50%  of  normal,  which 
has  decided  the  company  to  postpone 
building  until  the  bearing  acreage  has 
increased.  Although  the  crop  will  be 
light,  the  qualtiy  and  size  of  the  olive 
berries  is  excellent.  Thousands  of  new 
trees  were  planted  in  this  district  during 
the  spring,  and  it  is  expected  this  move- 
ment will  continue  the  coming  planting 
season,  and  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able the  olive  company  is  planning  to 
hadle  the  crop  at  Oroville  rather  than 
at  its  Los  Angeles  plant. 


Pleasing  and  Perturbing  Prune 
Prospects. 

The  prune  growers  of  Colusa  county 
are  jubilant  over  the  exceptionally  good 
crops  this  year  and  the  prospects  of  good 
prices  for  their  fruit.  The  size,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  the  prunes  are  reported  to 
be  unprecedented. 

From  the  Los  Gatos  district  of  Santa 
Clara  county  comes  the  report  of  contin- 
ued dropping,  caused,  as  nearly  as  can 


be  learned,  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
ground,  which,  in  many  cases,  lack  facil- 
ities to  remedy,  as  water  is  very  low  in 
all  the  usual  channels.  As  it  is,  the 
ground  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  fine, 
large  prunes  just  approaching  maturity, 
but  the  fruit  which  clings  to  the  trees 
gives  promise  of  being  of  prime  quality. 


Walnut  Conditions  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The  walnut  prospects  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  are  looking  very  much  better  than 
they  did  a  month  ago.  The  blight  early 
in  the  season  looked  quite  bad,  but  recent- 
ly has  dried  out  and  many  nuts  that  were 
hit  will  mature  in  good  condition.  The 
aphids,  however,  have  been  very  bad,  and 
will  do  considerable  injury.  Last  year 
a  number  of  colonies  of  ladybirds  put  out 
by  Horticultural  Commissioner  C.  W. 
Beers  appeared  to  be  quite  effective 
against  the  aphids,  but  this  year  other  col- 
onies seem  to  be  able  to  make  little  head- 
way against  them.  The  aphids  and  the 
honeydew  on  the  nuts  will  probably  make 
hulling  machines  necessary  in  many 
groves  where  they  were  not  required  be- 
fore. 


Experiments  in  Sugar  Beet  Growing. 

Senator  Dolf  of  Nevada,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  during 
the  past  season  regarding  the  best  meth- 
od of  sugar  beet  production,  and  the 
senator  is  fully  convinced  that  shallow 
planting  has  brought  the  best  results  on 
his  land,  which  is  situated  near  Fallon. 
Covering  the  seed,  he  declares,  one  inch 
deep  brought  far  better  results  for  him 
than  two  and  a  half  inches,  which  is  the 
general  rule  elsewhere.  Senator  Dolf  ex- 
pects a  yield  of  25  tons  per  acre  of  the 
highest  grade,  the  beets  measuring  three 
inches  in  diameter.  He  is  now  working 
out  other  problems  pertaining  to  the  beet 
producing  industry. 


Sulphuring  Effects  to  be  Solved. 

Owing  to  the  unceasing  opposition  to  the 
ruling  of  Dr.  Wiley  prohibiting  the  use  of 
sulphur  on  fruit,  an  experienced  chemist 
has  been  detailed  by  the  Government  to 
spend  the  entire  season  near  Dinuba,  Tu- 
lare county,  and  conduct  a  series  of  exper- 
iments with  a  view  to  obtaining  precise 
knowledge  regarding  the  use  of  sulphur 
on  peaches,  apricots,  and  other  fruits, 
and  its  likelihood  of  adversely  affecting 
the  health  of  the  consumers  of  fruit  so 
treated.  It  is  reported  chemists  will  also 
be  detailed  to  other  localities  for  similar 
duties. 


Raisin  Crop  of  Fresno. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Schell  of  Fresno  county,  who  has  just, 
concluded  an  investigation  of  the  grape 
situation  of  his  county,  estimates  that 
over  15,000  tons  of  grapes  have  been  lost 
by  dropping,  and  now  estimates  the  crop 
at  between  50,000  and  55,000  tons.  Mr. 
Schell  reports  that  the  fruit  is  looking 
fine,  and  though  it  seems  somewhat  slow 
in  maturing  in  places,  as  a  whole,  it  gives 
indications  of  being  ready  for  picking 
at  about  tUe  same  time  as  last  year.  Lo- 
cal packers  place  the  crop  at  from  55,000 
to  65,000  tons,  and  while  they  admit  the 
market  is  very  quiet,  the  price  holds  firm- 
ly at  3  cents,  with  little  likelihood  of  a 
drop. 


Varying  Vegetable  Values. 

Vegetable  growes  of  the  delta  lands 
around  Stockton  are  having  only  a  fair 
season,  owing  to  lower  prices  in  some 
varieties  grown.  The  potato'  acreage  is 
reported  as  being  about  10%  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  first  crop  is  running  from 
125  to  175  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  early 
crop  represents  only  10%  of  the  total  acre- 
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age,  and  while  the  second  crop  will  not  be 
harvested  until  August,  yet  the  prospect 
is  good  for  both  it  and  the  last  crop, 
which  will  not  be  dug  before  November. 
A  good  crop  of  onions  has  been  harvested, 
but  .prices  are  only  25  cents  per  sack 
for  reds  and  50  to  75  cents  for  yellow  va- 
rieties. The  bean  acreage  will  be  smaller 
in  that  section  than  usual. 


Barley  Bulletins. 

Grain  farmers  around  Willows,  Glenn 
county,  are  said  to  be  averaging  from  20 
to  24  sacks  of  barley  per  acre.  Wheat  is 
also  said  to  average  better  than  was  ex- 
pected a  short  time  ago.  In  the  Poplar 
district  of  Tulare  county  the  barley 
growers  are  averaging  about  the  same, 
but  one  40  acre  tract  produced  1000  sacks, 
or  nearly  26  sacks  per  acre. 

The  barley  crop  in  San  Joaquin  county 
is  proving  to  be  about  20%  less  this 
season  than  last.  The  grade  is  much 
lower  than  usual.  Around  Tracy  the 
crop  is  nearly  up  to  average  in  amount 
and  grade,  which  the  growers  claim  was 
obtained  by  summer  fallow  practice. 
The  hay  crop  in  this  county  will  be  about 
20%  less  than  that  of  last  year. 


Vast  Vegetable  Production. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  show  that  the  season's 
output  of  vegetables  in  southern  Califor- 
nia has  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  more 
than  2000  tons.  The  records  show  2975 
cars  were  shipped  over  the  road  from 
Jan.  1st  to  July  9th  of  last  year,  against 
315S  for  the  same  period  this  year,  a  gain 
of  183  cars,  or  2196  tons.  Los  Angeles 
consumed  852  carloads,  the  other  2306 
cars  having  gone  to  eastern  points. 

Orange  county  shipped  275  carloads  of 
cabbage  this  season  as  against  400  cars 
last  year,  but  this  year  the  prices  real- 
ized averaged  $20  per  ton  as  against  $14 
and  $15  per  ton  last  year. 


State  Produce  Exchange 

The  first  initiative  petition  calling  for 
the  placing  on  the  November  ballot  of  a 
measure  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  produce  exchange  which  shall  sell 
all  produce  of  the  State  to  the  elimination 
of  the  "middleman"  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  last  week.  It  came 
from  Alameda  county. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  produce  com- 
mission which  shall  establish  headquar- 
ters at  various  central  shipping  points. 


Butte's  Citrus  Business. 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Association 
recently  made  public  the  annual  report 
of  its  operations  for  the  past  season, 
which  is  considered  very  satisfactory- 

The  report  gives  the  gross  receipts  for 
oranges  shipped  as  $74,273  and  the  net 
receipts  as  $55,369,  which  made  the  net 
average  $2.01  per  box. 


Tokay  Topics. 

The  Tokay  grape  crop  around  Lodi 
promises  to  be  very  large  and  of  good 
quality.  Very  little  mildew  is  reported 
there  this  season.  We  are  told  that  some 
of  the  wineries  of  that  district  are  offer- 
ing $10  per  ton  for  wine  grapes,  but  this 
statement  has  not  been  verified. 


Farmers'  Institutes. 

Farmers'  institutes  will  be  held  at  San 
Ysidro,  Aug.  5th;  at  Chula  Vista,  Aug. 
6th,  and  at  La  Mesa,  Aug.  7th.  These 
points  are  all  in  San  Diego  county.  J.  B. 
Neff,  conductor. 


deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  July  12,  1912,  as  reported  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries — 14%  cars.  There  have  been 
rather  more  cherries  forwarded  during 
the  past  week  than  was  expected.  They 
dropped  down  yesterday  to  one  car. 
Placer  county  points  report  their  crop  en- 
tirely shipped.  There  are  a  few  more  to 
go  forward  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

Apricots — 5%  cars.  There  are  no 
straight  cars  of  this  fruit  going  forward  at 
the  present  time.  A  few  crates  in  occa- 
sional cars  make  up  the  aggregate  given. 
Movement  is  practically  concluded. 

Plums — 241%  cars.  This  week's  ship- 
ment shows  a  gain  of  nearly  40  cars  over 
that  of  the  preceding  week  and  probably 
represents  as  heavy  a  shipment  as  will 
be  forwarded  during  the  season.  Our  list 
last  week  included  Climax,  Tragedy, 
Burbank,  Abundance,  Red  June,  Simoni, 
Santa  Rosa,  Formosa,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Peach,  Purple  Duane  and  Califor- 
nia Red.  To  that  may  be  added  this  week 
German,  Diamond,  Wickson  and  Sugar. 
All  these  varieties  are  now  showing  fine 
quality. 

Peaches — 75  cars.  There  was  not  as 
much  gain  in  the  shipment  of  peaches  this 
week  as  expected.  This  is  entirely  at- 
tributable to  the  low  prices  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  east  and  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  were  diverted  to  local 
markets.  Triumphs  are  now  practically 
finished,  shipments  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  Hales  and  St.  Johns,  with  the 
first  offerings  of  Crawfords.  The  latter 
will  be  in  fair  supply  early  next  week, 
with  very  heavy  offerings  the  following 
week. 

Pears — 94%  cars.  This  represents  a 
heavy  gain  over  the  9%  cars  reported  last 
week.  Movement  now  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  Bartletts  with  at  least  95%  of 
them  coming  from  the  river,  where  the 
crop  is  large  and  the  fruit  smooth  and  of 
fine  quality.  Pear  shipments  will  in- 
crease for  about  ten  days,  at  which  time 
they  are  expected  to  reach  their  highest 
point  and  after  that  will  gradually  de- 
cline. Fruit  is  going  out  at  very  reason- 
able prices  and  it  is  expected  that  this  fa- 
vorite variety  will  receive  a  wider  and 
more  general  distribution  than  for  years 
past. 

Grapes— There  is  still  no  change  to  re- 
port in  this  fruit.  Outlook  continues 
good  in  every  respect.  First  few  crates  of 
Fontainbleau  have  appeared  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  and  Thompson  Seedless 
have  been  going  forward  for  some  time 
from  the  Imperial  Valley. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

July  6th. 

1911.  1912. 

Cherrries   204  227% 

Apricots   204%  192% 

Peaches   160  133% 

Plums   236%  341% 

Pears                                15%  16% 

820%  910% 
Total  shipments  to  July  13th,  1357% 
cars;    total  shipments  same  date  1911, 
1138%  cars. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  July  13,  1912. 
The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 


If'  J 

Tilling  the  Soil 

What  interests  you  most  in  a  pump, 
the  price  of  the  pump  ?  If  it  be  the 
price— Take  note  of  the  "AMERICAN. " 

If  it  is  the  pump — Take  double  note 
of  the  "AMERICAN." 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  know  about  in  a 
pumping  plant — and  ask  for  the  book, 

"IRRIGATION  BY  PUMPING," 

which  contains  valuable  advice  on  how  to  secure 
a  good  water  supply.    Write  for  it  today. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
6  Supply  Company 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


■9 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
othcr  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  or  flat 

GALVANIZED  SrEELj%  INCHES  WIDE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
tor  deciduous  prop- 
■pmc  and  traimg 
OH  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cal.: 

Excelsior  hooks  -  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


Irrigation  Troubles— Choked  Ditches 


The  grass  and  weeds  growing  in  your 
open  ditches  look  innocent  enough,  but 
do  you  realize  what  an  immense  quan- 
titye  of  this  obstruction  there  is  in  a 
half  mile  of  open  conduit?  The  amount 
of  water  lost  in  this  way  means  greater 


expense  for  larger  pumps,  more  irrigat- 
ing hours  and  more  labor  to  pay  for. 

An  estimate  by  an  irrigation  expert 
of  the  money  lost  in  one  year  by  this 
simple  item  would  show  an  array  of 
figures  that  would  startle  you.    In  the 


"K-T"  Irrigation  System 

the  conduits  are  at  all  times  clean  and 
free  and  deliver  the  maximum  flow  of 
water.  Throw  out  your  cumbersome 
flumes  and  discard  your  wasteful  ditches 
and  use  a  system  that  puts  the  water 
where  you  want  it,  INSTANTLY,  without 
hours  of  labor. 


Our  Latest  Edition  of  the 
Brown  Book  Free  by  Mail.  It's 
a  comprehensive  and  interesting 
treatise  on  irrigation. 

The  Kellar-Thomason 

Mfg.  Co. 

1234  E.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electric-driven  irrigation  pump 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric-driven 
centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most 
efficient  pumps  of  the  kind  made. 
They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one  horse-power  up. 
Special  pumps  for  special  conditions. 
Patented  1912  Automatic  Water  Balance         Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.   Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 
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Points  on  Alfalfa  Haying. 


As  alfalfa  haying  goes  on  all  summer 
and  fall,  and  in  some  parts  of  California 
even  in  what  is  called  elsewhere  "the 
winter  season,"  an  account  of  Colorado 
experience  will  be  always  timely.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Denver  Field,  under  the 
name  of  E.  P.  Ross,  and  though  contain- 
ing nothing  new  to  California,  may  be 
suggestive  to  our  new  readers  who  have 
not  seen  the  practices  which  Mr.  Ross 
affirms: 

A  method  of  handling  hay  which  Is 
rapidly  becoming  more  popular  and  is 
being  used  most  advantageously  by  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  the  arid  region  is 
baling  from  the  swath.  Hay  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  suffers 
great  loss  from  the  shedding  of  leaves 
and  heads  with  the  second  and  third  han- 
dling. This  loss  in  double  handling  is 
eliminated  by  baling  direct  from  the 
swath,  the  hay  going  into  the  bale  with 
the  leaves,  head  and  all.  It  is  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  dry  out,  losing  its  pala- 
tability  and  its  nutrition,  its  color  and 
aroma.  When  put  up  in  this  way,  it  rep- 
resents the  very  highest  form  of  good  hay 
and  is  sure  to  bring  the  best  market  price. 

The  first  objection  the  average  farmer 
raises  to  baling  from  the  swath  is  the 
cost,  and  yet  stop  and  figure  it  out  a 
minute.  In  the  long  run  we  find  it  to  be 
by  far  the  cheapest.  Alfalfa  or  any  other 
kind  of  hay  baled  from  the  swath  will 
average  a  great  deal  better  than  hay 
stacked  and  then  baled,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  at  least  $1  a  ton  in  quality.  In 
stacking  there  is  a  shrinkage  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  in  weight,  and  it  is 


Warranted  to  Give  Sat laf action. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
8prains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  luvaluable. 

fcvery  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  ts 
Warranted  to  (rive  Bntlstactton.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charfres  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  tlTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Minnewawa  Stock  Farm 

33  Extra  Fancy  Holstein  Heifers 

2  years  to  six  months  old.    For  sale,  reasonable. 
Send  for  lists. 

M.  E.  SHERMAN,  Fresno,  Cal. 


unnecessary  to  bring  up  the  point  of  the 
great  waste  incurred  in  stacking.  The 
top,  bottom  and  sides  must  invariably  be 
discarded,  a  rank  loss  that  no  thrifty 
farmer  will  endure  in  these  days  of 
progress.  Alfalfa  can  be  cut  and  allowed 
to  lie  for  two  days  and  then  baled  from 
the  swath. 

From  my  many  years  of  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  I  know  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  have  a  thousand  tons 
of  hay  put  up  in  the  right  condition  than 
to  have  three  or  four  thousand  not  put  up 
correctly.  Unless  hay  is  taken  care  of  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  proper  way  it  is 
a  losing*  game.  If  it  is  given  the  proper 
consideration  and  a  little  judgment  is 
used  it  will  make  big  money.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  bring  so  easily  such 
large  returns.  Fully  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  hay  is  put  on  the  market 
tod^y  with  the  idea  of  the  least  possible 
cost  and  work,  which  is  a  big  mistake,  for 
low-grade  hay  is  difficult  to  dispose  of 
and  brings  on  an  average  not  more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  hay  that  is  taken 
care  of  properly. 

Bale  it  right  from  the  swath,  haul  it 
direct  to  the  shed  to  prevent  it  from  heat- 
ing after  stored,  place  every  bale  of  it 
on  edge  with  three  or  four  inches  of  air 
space  between  each  bale  and  see  that  the 
roof  is  not  going  to  leak  on  it.  Freshly 
baled  hay  should  never  be  laid  fiat.  After 
five  or  six  weeks  pile  it  over,  placing  the 
bales  close  together.  Grade  the  bales  as 
they  are  brought  in,  and  I  believe  it  best 
to  grade  them  again  when  placing  them 
in  the  car:  Hay  properly  put  up  will 
bring  infinitely  more  than  the  lower 
grades,  so  do  not  lower  the  standard  of 
the  hay  by  ietting  a  few  poor  bales  creep 
in.    The  most  modern  way  to  put  up  hay. 


STILL  HOLDS  TO  THE  BATES. 


In  the  flood  of  favor  to  the  Scotch 
Short-horns,  it  is  interesting  to  note  an 
instance  of  hard  holding  to  the  Bates. 
The  London  Farm  and  home  speaks  fa- 
vorably of  the  herd  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Brockle- 
bank  of  Bartlow  House,  Cambridgeshire, 
as  interesting  in  calling  to  mind  the 
enormous  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Short-horn  world  since  the  time, 
say,  of  the  New  Cork  Mills  sale  in  1874. 
The  question,  "are  pure-bred  Bates  Short- 
horns becoming  extinct?"  might  be  an- 
swered off-hand  in  the  affirmative,  or  we 
might  go  further  and  say  that  "pure 
Bates"  cattle  no  longer  exist,  having  been 
"improved"  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  grand 
style  and  carriage  of  their  finest  strains 
as  they  were  in  the  seventies  must  feel  a 
twinge  of  regret  at  their  disappearance 
from  the  stage.  There  are  plenty  of 
Duchesses,  Oxfords,  and  Cambridge  Roses, 
etc.,  still  left,  but  a  glance  at  their  pedi- 
grees reveals  strange  names  of  sires  in 
the  latter  crosses,  and  these  sires  have 
quite  altered  the  character  of  what  once 
formed  the  aristocracy  of  Short-horns. 
They  have  added  substance,  but  sacrificed 
much  of  the  ancient  style  which  was  the 
charm  of  the  old  Bates,  and  there  are  still 
a  few  people  about  who  ask  if  the  stamina 
lost  through  close  breeding  could  not  have 
been  restored  without  sacrificing  the  old 
and  much-admired  type.  Mr.  Brocklebank 
was  one  of  those  who  held  that  the  violent 
crossing  with  Scotch  blood  was  unneces- 
sary, and  determined  to  avoid  that  course 
while  using  fresh  blood  to  renovate  and 
reinvigorate  the  old  strains.  In  doing 
this  he  has  endeavored  to  go  back  to  the 
old  foundations  from  which  the  Bates 
cattle  were  derived,  but  which  had  not 
been  injured  by  exclusive  in  and  in  breed- 
ing, and  thus  to  maintain  the  type. 


CHOICE      CH&AP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September* 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st.  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  tl  ttlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLBS8  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal 

Mention  Kural  Press. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Those  Sensational  Beef  Prices. 


W.  H.  Tomhave,  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agri- 
culture, discusses  the  significance  of  the 
high  prices  of  beef,  and  what  he  says  may 
be  taken  as  outlining  in  part  the  answer- 
to  the  question  which  we  placed  beneath 
the  portrait  of  the  fine  beef  animal  on  the 
first  page  of  our  issue  of  July  6.  Mr. 
Tomhave  writes: 

The  record  price  of  $8.50  per  hundred 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS  | 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves.  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Two  fine  Shropshire  two- 
year-old  rams,  or  will  trade.  Chas.  C. 
Perkins,  Perkins,  Cal. 


R.  H.   CRANE,   Santa  Rosa,  Cal.- 
down  sheep  for  sale. 


-South- 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  gives  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  becanae  they 
give  better  ronultn  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2*7,  RERKRLEY,  CAL. 

RAMBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLING  \  Dh  KMC 
300  2-yEAR-Oi.DJ  nrllHtJ 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


was  recently  paid  for  a  carload  of  fat 
steers  at  the  South  St.  Paul  market.  This 
price  has  never  before  been  equalled  at 
this  market  for  carload  lots.  Such  prices 
for  beef  cattle  mean  that  the  animals  are 
produced  at  a  higher  profit  to  the  breeder 
and  feeder,  even  at  the  existing  high  price 
of  feed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  fu- 
ture prices  for  well-finished  cattle  will  re- 
main as  high  as  this.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  prices  will  rule  high  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  big  shortage  of  meat 
animals  of  all  kinds.  Severe  drouth  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  a  large  number  of  breed- 
ing cows  from  the  ranges  and  farms.  A 
very  strong  demand  for  veal  calves  has 
also  cleared  the  country  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  calves  that  should  have  been  re- 
tained on  the  farms,  to  be  fed  for  beef. 
A  great  many  breeders  have  during  the 
past  winter  finished  cattle  at  a  wide  mar- 
gin, due  to  the  increased  price  of  all 
classes  of  cattle  since  a  year  ago.  This 
means  that  cattle  feeders  have  probably 
made  as  much  or  more  money,  during  the 
past  winter  than  in  any  previous  year. 
There  are  many  instances  where  farmers 
have  received  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre 
for  their  corn  by  disposing  of  it  in  feed- 
ing steers.  This  not  only  means  that 
these  men  made  a  profit  in  disposing  of 
the  coyi  crop,  but  it  also  means  that  they 
have  retained  on  their  farms  a  large 
amount  of  fertility  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  disposed  of  and  shipped  out  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  seems  safe 
to  predict  that  the  future  is  exceedingly 
bright  for  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle.  This 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  beginners, 
especially  where  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  produce  part  of  the  stock  on  their  own 
farms  and  get  the  cattle  onto  the  market 
at  a  young  age.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  profits  will  be  as  large  as  they 
have  been  during  the  past  season;  be- 
cause, as  feeders  must  be  purchased,  they 
will  command  higher  prices  than  a  year 
ago.  But  If  they  can  be  put  onto  the 
farms,  carried  through  the  summer  on 
cheap  pasture,  and  finished  next  winter  on 
bundle-corn  and  other  cheap  feeds,  it  will 
mean  a  safe  disposal  of  the  corn  crop  and 
will  put  the  farm  in  much  better  con- 
dition. 


HANDLING  YOUNG  PIGS. 


When  the  suckling  pig  gets  about  three 
weeks  old,  says  a  writer  for  the  Texas 
Farmer,  he  will  usually  begin  to  notice 
his  mother's  feed.  Then  is  a  good  time 
to  make  a  little  separate  pen  for  him 
with  a  creep  hole  to  it,  so  the  pig  con  get 
in  and  eat  without  being  disturbed  by  his 
mother.  Skimmed  milk  mixed  with  wheat 
shorts  #nd  a  little  fine  ground  corn  is 
about  the  best  thing  to  start  the  little 
pigs  eating  on.  Soaked  corn  will  also  be 
usually  eaten  readily,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  is  quite  as  satisfactory  at  this  time 
to  get  the  pig  started  on  as  milk.  Be  sure 
the  little  fellows  are  eating  well  and  are 
not  depending  much  on  the  dam  for  milk 
before  weaning.  If  they  are  just  nibbling 
around  the  trough  and  are  depending 
mostly  on  their  dam  for  a  living  they  will 
receive  quite  a  set-back,  and  maybe  the 
smallest  ones  will  die,  when  the  sow  is 
taken  away  from  them.  Right  at  wean- 
ing time  is  a  very  critical  period  in  the 
pig's  life,  therefore  a  little  extra  care  at 
this  time  will  pay  royally.  If  handled 
well  they  will  never  lose  their  baby  fat 
and  will  make  the  best  gains  for  food  con- 
sumed of  any  part  of  their  lives,  but  if 
they  are  stunted  it  will  take  lots  of  time 
and  patience  to  get  them  to  growing 
again,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  stunt  them. 


DAIRYMEN 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  learn  something  about  our  Im- 
proved line  of  Dairy  Apparatus  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  A 
large  and  complete  stock  enables  us  to  fill  orders  promptly,  and 
our  prices  are  right.  We  sell  everything  for  handling  milk  and  its 
products. 

A  postal  will  bring  complete  information  regarding  anything 
in  which  you  may  be  interested.    Write  today. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO., 
DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

H.  Van  Houten,  Mgr.  56-58  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Four  Bulls  bred  In  milk  and 
butter  lines,  ready  for  service. 
Are  from  tested  dams  and  by 
the  best  bred  sires  in  the  East. 
Will  sell  you  one  at  price  thut 
dairymen  can  pay. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live  Stock  Importers  and  Breeders  of  Purebred  Holsteins. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ATTENTION,    BREEDERS  AND   DAIRYMEN ! 

Are  you  In  need  of  a  herd  sire  ?  We  are  offering  the  choicest  lot  of 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESI AN  BULLS 

ever  offered  in  the  State.  Several  Eastern  bulls  sired  by  Korndyke  Queen  De 
Kol's  Prince,  the  sire  of  four  daughters  that  average  30.22  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  and  one  with  1090  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Also  have  a  few  bull 
calves  by  our  herd  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  and  his  dam  a  full  sister  to  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Will  have  some  cows  and  heifers  for  sale  later. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  (nil  particulars  apply  to 
mmj  We.tern  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

MS  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sntter  1W1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  408O 
182«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Onkland  1S2 
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That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  oeut  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  fimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6and8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  size* 
10  to  40- H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


SAVE   MUCH   TIME  AND 
LABOR  IN  SUMMER 

Besides  their  great  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in 
quality  of  cream  and  butter  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor. 

This  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  counts  for  more  in  summer 
than  at  any  other  season  and  often  alone  saves 
the  cost  of  a  separator,  aside  from  all  its  other 
advantages. 

As  compared  with  any  kind  of  gravity 
setting  the  saving  of  man's  time  and  labor 
and  usually  woman's  drudgery  is  simply 
overwhelming. 

As  compared  with  other  separators  the 
DE  LAVAL  saves  much  time  and  labor  by 
its  greater  capacity,  easier  running,  easier 
handling,  easier  cleaning  and  freedom  from 
need  of  adjustment  or  repair. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  advantages 
which  make  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator 
the  best  of  all  summer  farm  investments,  as 
every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
to  anyone  at  all  interested. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


105  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


101    DRUMM  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  WESTERN   AVE  ■ 

SEATTLE 


Well  Drilling  Machinery 

s       You  can  make  oig  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


Establish? 


of 

the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  ia  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  gTound.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 
R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Anfteles.  f  al. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


THE  COMING  OF  DRIED  BEET 
PULP. 


[Continued  From  Page  49.) 

used  in  Germany,  to  some  extent  in  Mich- 
igan and  other  Eastern  States,  and  was 
last  year  first  tried  out  in  California. 

Beet  pulp  after  the  manufacturer  has 
taken  all  the  sugar  out  that  can  profit- 
ably be  extracted  is  a  pretty  soft  juicy 
mass.  The  beet  itself  contains  a  very 
large  percentage  of  moisture  but  the  pulp 
is  worse.  At  the  start  of  the  process  the 
beets  are  sliced  up  to  wafer-like  thin- 
ness, they  are  then  macerated  in  pure 
water  which  removes  most  of  the  sugar 
and  other  soluble  materials  and  leaves  a 
lot  of  water  in  their  place.  Altogether 
the  fresh  pulp  contains  from  95  to  96% 
of  moisture  and  is  so  well  cut  up  that  it 
is  more  of  a  water  jelly  than  anything 
else. 

Its  Old  Uses. — The  only  use  for  fresh 
beet  pulp  before  a  profitable  way  of  dry- 
ing was  found  was  to  feed  it  to  beef  or 
dairy  cattle  as  quickly  as  was  convenient. 
As  said  before,  this  was  a  rather  econom- 
ical and  profitable  feed  for  the  owner  of 
the  stock,  although  of  no  great  value  to 
anybody  else. 

The  price  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  was  usually 
not  far  from  25  cents  a  ton,  which  was 
very  cheap,  as  that  was  only  about  $5 
a  ton  for  the  dry  matter  in  it  and  that  dry 
matter  was  more  digestible  than  almost 
any  other  cattle  feed  in  existence,  and  not 
only  that,  but  was  such  a  stimulant  to  the 
cattle  that  they  could  make  much  better 
use  of  straw  and  common  foods  than  they 
could  possibly  have  done  if  the  pulp  were 
not  fed. 

There  are,  however,  disadvantages  to 
the  feeding  of  fresh  pulp.  One  is  the  im- 
mense quantity  that  is  turned  out  every 
day.  The  largest  factories  in  the  State 
may  handle  from  200  to  300  tons  of  beet 
per  24  hours,  65%  of  which  will  come  out 
in  the  form  of  pulp,  and  1500  tons  and 
over  is  a  large  amount  to  dispose  of  in 
such  a  short  time. 

The  pulp  had  to  be  fed  in  only  a  few 
places  and  naturaly  a  large  number  of 
animals  had  to  be  gathered  together  in 
each  of  those  places.  Except  in  rare  cases 
dairy  cattle  could  not  make  very  great 
inroads  on  the  total  output  and  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  pulp  had  to  be  used 
for  fattening  beef  cattle. 

Most  beet  factories  are  close  to  some 
town,  and  to  have  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
in  close  proximity  to  a  town  is  not  pleas- 
ant, and  the  pulp  is  even  more  objection- 
able than  the  cattle  when  it  starts  to  fer- 
ment. All  of  the  pulp  is  not  fed  as  soon 
as  it  is  produced;  it  is  produced  in  too 
large  quantities  for  that. 

Not  all  of  the  sugar  is  removed  in  the 
factory  and  what  is  left  soon  starts  to 
ferment  in  such  moist  conditions.  The 
cows  and  steers  do  not  mind  the  odor — if 
anything  it  reminds  them  of  dinner  time, 
reversing  the  effect  on  the  human  species. 

To  keep  this  pulp  it  is  necessary  to  put 
it  in  silos,  and  like  all  ensilage  the  top 
layer  of  the  pulp  spoils.  As  the  silos  are 
wide,  flat  reservoirs  more  than  anything 
else,  this  loss  is  much  greater  proportion- 
ately than  with  ordinary  ensilage. 

Still  another  objection  to  feeding  green 
pulp  is  its  bulk.  There  is  so  much  water 
to  it  that  handling  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  parts  of  the  process.  To  save 
handling  some  feeding  is  generally  done 
near  at  hand  to  the  sugar  mill,  where 
odors  from  pulp  and  cattle  and  the  flies 
are  not  as  objectionable  as  they  are  to 
towns  and  people.  Such  feeding  near  the 
mills  is  nearly  always  of  beef  cattle  rath- 
er than  dairy  cows,  as  dairies  are  natural- 
ly located  elsewhere  aud  the  pulp  has  to 
be  brought  to  the  cows. 

Altogether  it  can  be  seen  that  the  feed- 


ing of  fresh  pulp  has 'its  disadvantages, 
especially  since  the  manufacturer  gets  so 
little  for  the  pulp  that  a  fairly  large 
amount  is  run  through  the  sewers  every 
year,  being  run  out  when  inconvenient  to 
keep  it.  Drying,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  profitable  to  the  manufacturer,  as  well 
as  making  a  more  convenient  feed. 

Its  Value  Here. — Dried  pulp  is  of  es- 
pecial and  unique  value  in  California,  far 
and  away  better  than  in  the  East,  and  for 
several  reasons.  The  first  is  that  concen- 
trates are  fairly  cheap  and  abundant  in 
the  East  and  rather  expensive  in  Califor- 
nia. In  the  next  place  beet  pulp  is  just  the 
opposite  chemically  from  what  they  need 
in  the  East  to  balance  up  their  rations  for 
dairy  cows,  but  exactly  what  is  needed 
here  to  make  a  good  ration,  and  it  is 
needed  badly. 

Through  the  East  corn  is  plentiful,  and 
with  the  natural  forage  makes  a  ration 
that  is  excessively  rich  in  carbohydrates 
and  scant  of  protein.  Nearly  all  the  com- 
mercial concentrates  at  hand  there  con- 
tain large  supplies  of  protein  which  bal- 
ances things  up  nicely  with  the  corn.  The 
dried  beet  pulp,  it  isutre,  is  of  value  for 
its  cheapness,  palatability,  and  good  phys 
iological  effect,  but  chemically  it  is  the 
opposite  of  what  they  need  in  a  ration. 

In  California  conditions  are  exactly  re- 
versed and  strongly  so.  Alfalfa,  except  in 
coast  counties,  is  the  one  great  food — 
abundant,  available  and  nutritious.  It  is 
true  that  the  cows  thrive  wonderfully  on 
it  alone,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
do  very  much  better  for  a  small  change 
of  diet.  That  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
threshed  out  many  times. 

The  alfalfa  that  is  digestable_  contains 
only  3.3  parts  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  to 
1  part  of  protein.  The  ideal  is  about  4.5 
parts  to  1,  although  in  this  State  4  to  1 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  This  is 
written  without  having  records  of  digest- 
ibility of  dried  pulp  at  hand,  but  it  runs 
about  8  to  1  and  it  is  so  rich  and  so 
digestible  that  a  very  little  pulp  will  bal- 
ance up  a  lot  of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  composition  of  Caifornia  dried  pulp 
is  as  follows,  according  to  a  recent  analy- 
sis: Crude  protein,  8.15%;  ether  extract 
(fat),  1.01%;  carbohydrates  (sugar, 
starch,  etc.);  59.27%;  crude  fiber,  20.36%; 
moisture,  8.33%,  and  ash  2.52%.  From 
this  a  conjecture  as  to  its  food  value  can 
be  made  with  fair  accuracy. 

A  mere  chemical  analysis,  however,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  proposition.  The  pulp 
is  to  be  moistened  before  feeding  and 
when  so  treated  swells  so  as  to  outclass 
dried  apples  on  an  empty  stomach.  It 
takes  up  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of 
moisture,  returns  to  about  its  original 
condition,  and  by  taste  and  quality  is 
such  a  contrast  to  the  alfalfa  hay  that  the 
chemical  balance  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  benefit,  and  a  more  and  better 
use  is  made  of  the  alfalfa  hay  than  when 
the  cows  had  nothing  but  alfalfa  to  eat 
and  their  kidneys  had  to  work  over  a  lot 
of  nitrogenous  stuff  (proteids)  that  the 
body  could  not  use. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  dried 
pulp,  remoistened,  is  not  quite  as  good 
as  fresh  pulp,  but  this  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, and  at  the  worst  the  difference 
is  small. 

The  fresh  pulp  is  usually  fed  with  grain 
straw,  both  foods  being  inexpensive 
enough.  In  those  places  where  beets  and 
beans  grow  near  together  bean  straw 
makes  a  good  part  of  the  ration,  and  car- 
tainly  makes  a  grand  combination,  almost 
an  ideal  one,  with  the  pulp.  Often  a  little 
molasses  from  the  factory  is  mixed  with 
the  straw  and  when  the  cows  or  steers 
are  not  eating  they  will  dream  of  the  next 
meal  time. 

It  is  stated  by  some  dairymen  who  have 
had  their  supplies  of  fresh  pulp  cut  off 
and  had  to  pay  for  dried  pulp  to  take  its 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  Is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  Is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull,  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  10:1375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  Is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
(Jlory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melta,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  Is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 
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Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWINE  LAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


BE  READY 


HH.H 

or  bo  Modioli 


ifill 


FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

rlHH 

LINIMENT 


9f} 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOMi 

ASA  SAFE -GUARD AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS ,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


^»*^*^PR0TEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  " Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  8oy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  yearling 

SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 

Address  EDGAR  J.  DePUE. 

Yolo,  California,  or 
818  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  "49 


The  only  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry   Harness   Is   to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


place  that  the  cows  would  not  go  to  the 
dried  pulp  when  it  was  well  prepared  as 
they  did  to  the  naturally  fresh  or  even 
to  siloed  pulp,  but  how  much  their  ideas 
are  based  on  observation  and  how  much 
upon  the  extra  price  they  had  to  pay  for 
the  pulp  it  is  not  possible  to  say  at  once. 

Drying  might  make  the  same  difference 
to  the  pulp  that  it  does  to  fruit,  but  dried 
fruit  is  pretty  good  anyway.  The  drying 
absolutely  prevents  fermentation,  mildew- 
ing, or  other  injury  to  the  pulp,  which 
when  dried  can  be  kept  for  years. 

The  feeding  of  an  excessively  large 
amount  of  pulp  to  a  dairy  cow,  as  is  done 
at  a  few  dairies  supplying  milk  to  cities, 
results  in  an  extremely  large  flow  of 
milk,  every  organ  of  digestion  working 
smoothly,  strongly  and  to  its  best  advan- 
tage, but  the  cows  cannot  stand  such 
pressure  very  long  and  last  only  two  or 
three  years  at  the  best. 

Similar  stimulation  occurs  with  beef 
cattle  which  are  fattened  very  rapidly  and 
are  sent  to  the  block  long  before  any  re- 
action could  be  hinted  at.  The  oldest  and 
most  broken  down  cow,  unless  badly  dis- 
eased, can  be  put  in  fine  condition  for  the 
block  in  a  very  short  time.  In  fact,  some 
feeders  used  to  look  for  broken  down  ani- 
mals at  low  prices,  rather  than  good  steers 
that  they  had  to  pay  well  for. 

Unless  the  larger  part  of  the  feed  is 
composed  of  pulp  there  is  no  danger  what- 
ever of  overstimulating  the  cows.  Fed  in 
small  quantities,  as  is  the  natural  and 
economical  way  to  do,  the  effect  is  only 
good. 

Waste  in  Feeding. — Putting  a  lot  of 
valuable  beet  pulp  into  steers  or  into 
broken  down  cows  is  a  wasteful  way  of 
doing.  As  long  as  the  pulp  is  not  dried 
nothing  else  can  be  done,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly profitable  lor  the  feeders.  Yet  con- 
centrates are  too  good  to  make  beef. 

Even  hay  is  too  expensive  now  to  feed 
to  steers  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  and 
concentrates  are  far  more  expensive  than 
hay.  Even  in  the  East  they  are  seldom 
putting  corn  into  steers  or  sheep,  and  out 
here  we  are  backward  about  feeding  con- 
centrates even  to  dairy  cows  unless  we 
have  to.  Therefore  to  tie  up  a  lot  of 
money  in  cattle  and  often  to  ship  them 
many  miles  from  their  native  range  in 
order  to  only  put  beef  on  their  bones  looks 
contrary  to  public  policy.  The  pulp  is  too 
valuable  for  such  purposes. 

Drying  the  pulp  puts  it  in  a  small  com- 
pass, where  it  can  be  taken  to  a  dairy 
country.  This  is  important,  as  most  beets 
are  worked  up  where  there  are  naturally 
few  cattle,  and  if  the  pulp  is  all  fed  green 
the  cattle  get  more  than  their  due  share 
and  the  feeder  has  a  big  expense  he  would 
not  have  if  the  pulp  were  on  hand  in  a 
dairy  country.  The  dried  pulp  will  also 
keep  indefinitely  instead  of  having  to  be 
fed  at  a  single  season  of  the  year. 

To  offset  this  there  is  the  cost  of  drying 
and  the  profit  the  manufacturer  takes 
when  he  finds  the  pulp  in  a  conditon 
where  he  can  handle  it  easily  and  when- 
ever he  sees  fit.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
getting  the  pulp  at  25  cents  a  ton  fresh 
the  buyer  will  pay  for  the  dry  article 
about  $20  per  ton,  which  is  approximately 
four  times  as  much  when  calculated  to 
the  same  moisture  content. 

This  is  much  cheaper  than  most  con- 
centrates which  also  have  their  place  and 
are  not,  except  slightly,  crowded  out  by 
the  beet  pulp.  This  price  will  permit  and 
encourage  the  feeding  of  concentrates 
much  more  than  is  done  now  with  the 
high  price  in  most  foodstuffs. 

Only  three  sugar  mills  are  drying  pulp 
in  California  now,  beginning  last  year  for 
the  first  time,  although  other  factories 
are  going  to  start,  at  least  experimentally, 
very  soon.  The  production  last  season 
was  about  6600  tons  of  dried  pulp,  all  of 
which  was  sold  readily  not  far  from  the 


places  of  manufacture. 

How  It's  Done. — To  dry  such  a  bulky 
and  wet  mass  of  matter  is  an  expensive 
proposition  both  in  the  way  of  machin- 
ery and  operation.  The  pulp  is  first  run 
into  a  large  press  and  is  put  under  a  press- 
ure of  about  600  pounds  to  the  inch.  This 
removes  a  large  proportion  of  the  water 
and  leaves  the  pulp  in  the  form  of  a  cake. 

To  dry  the  cake  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  fine  state  of  division  and  the 
cake  is  sawed  up  into  small  shreds.  These 
are  run  gradually  through  a  large  boiler 
and  exposed  to  steam  heat.  The  steam  is 
enclosed  in  revolving  plates  which  push 
the  pulp  along  so  that  it  comes  out  dry, 
ready  for  sacking.  Quite  a  number  of 
these  outfits  are  needed  in  a  mill  of  only 
moderate  size,  which  makes  equipment 
expensive. 

The  extent  of  this  industry  is  immense 
in  its  possibilities  in  Calfornia.  The  fol- 
lowing is  all  very  rough  calculation,  but 
shows  about  what  may  be  expected  before 
many  years  roll  along. 
•  The  mills  now  operating  or  in  course  of 
construction  in  California  will  handle 
probably  100,000  acres  of  beets,  which  will 
produce  1,000,000  tons  or  better  of  beets 
every  year.  For  each  100  tons  of  beets 
there  will  be  approximately  5  tons  of 
dried  pulp.  Therefore  with  the  present 
mills  all  in  working  order  on  a  normal 
acreage  and  all  drying  their  pulp  there 
would  be  50,000  tons  of  the  latter  turned 
out.  At  $20  per  ton  this  would  be  worth 
an  even  million  dollars  every  year.  To 
hold  ihis  pulp  1,000,000  sacks  will  be  re- 
quired. 

If  a  cow  will  be  fed  six  pounds  of  pulp 
every  day  during  her  11  months  lactation, 
she  will  consume  just  about  a  ton  of  dried 
pulp  every  year,  and  50,000  cows  could  get 
just  that  additon  to  their  diet  from  the 
sugar  mills.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
amount  of  feeding  will  be  done  per  cow, 
but  that  does  not  hurt  the  arithmetic,  and 
all  of  the  pulp  will  surely  be  fed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  pounds  of  pulp  for  a  few 
more  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  will  generally 
increase  the  yield  of  a  good  cow  about 
four  pounds  per  day.  If  this  improve- 
ment keeps  up  during  the  330  or  so  days 
of  lactation  it  will  add  1320  pounds  of 
milk  to  the  yield  of  every  cow.  If  each 
of  50,000  cows  does  that  well  the  State 
will  have  6,600,000  pounds  more  of  milk 
than  if  all  the  pulp  ran  through  the  sew- 
ers to  the  ocean. 

If  that  milk  tested  4%  fat,  there  would 
be  in  it  2,640,000  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
which  would  make,  on  an  82%  basis,  3,- 
200,000  odd  pounds  of  butter,  or  1,600,000 
two  pound  cartons.  At  75  cents  each 
these  would  cost  the  ultimate  consumer 
$1,200,000. 

Meanwihle  there  would  be  the  alfalfa 
hay  replaced  by  the  beet  pulp  which  could 
very  well  be  combined  with  the  sepa- 
rated milk  to  feed  hogs.  Of  these — but 
what's  the  use?  Too  much  arithmetic  is 
likely  to  cause  brain  fag,  but  arithmetic' 
or  not,  it  does  not  need  a  good  mathema- 
tician to  see  what  the  manufacture  of 
dried  beet  pulp  is  going  to  do  for  Califor- 
nia dairymen. 

That  it  will  come  is  absolutely  certain, 
as  material  that  will  sell  at  $20  a  ton  is 
too  valuable  to  run  through  the  sewers 
or  to  sell  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
handling,  and  the  drying  that  has  been 
done  is  a  success  and  the  product  has 
found  a  ready  market. 

For  the  East,  California  is  not  especial- 
ly concerned,  but  we  do  know  that  here 
alfalfa  is  always  going  to  be  abundant; 
that  it  will  crowd  out  other  roughage; 
that  dried  pulp  will  be  one  of  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  by  all  odds  one  of 
the  best  to  go  with  alfalfa,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  attractive  and  bene- 
ficial for  the  cows. 


FROM  DEBT  TO 

$20,000 

Use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream 

Separator  Exclusively 

That,  and  more,  is  what  J.  F.  Arm- 
strong &  Sons,  of  Austinburg,  Ohio, 
have  done.  Like  other  shrewd  farm- 
ers, they  have  succeeded  because  they 
know  profit  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  first  cost. 

Like  others  making  most  money 
from  dairying,  the  Armstrongs  chose 
the  Tubular  in  preference  to  all  others 
because  the  Dairy  Tubular  contains  no 
disks  or  other  contraptions,  has  twice 
the  skimming  force  of  other  separa- 
tors, skims  faster  and  twice  as  clean, 
and  pays  a  profit  no  other  can  pay. 
Mr.  Armstrong  says: 

"Austinburg,  Ohio,  May  29,  1912. 
"The  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator  has  done 
fine  work  all  the  time." 

"J.  F.  ARMSTRONG." 

Now  you  understand  why  owners  of  other 
separators  are  discarding  their  machines  by 
carloads  for  Tubulars.  Follow  the  example 
of  the  Armstrongs  and  the  many  others  who 
have  succeeded.  Buy  a  Tubular  for  the  sake 
of  double  skimming  force,  easy  cleaning  and 
all  the  profits. 

Want  a  free  trial?  Want  to  exchange  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  a 
Tubular?  You  can  do  either.  Get  quick  reply 
by  asking  for  Catalog  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore,;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATF 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


Kendalls  SpaVin  Cure 


Id.  reliable  remedy  you  can  de- 
peml  on  for  Spavin.   Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone   or    lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1-  6  f or  $5. '  'Treat, 
ise  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
gist or  from  Dr.  B.  J.  KEN I) A  1,1.  CO. , 
Knosbnrg  Falls,  Vt.,  D.  S.  A. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon.  Illlnola. 


PIPE  AND 
SCREW  CASING 

We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  second- 
hand pipe  and  screw  casing.  We  can  save 
you  money  and  guarantee  every  foot  we 
sell.     Write  for  prices. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Quirks  in  the  Early  Lamb  Business. 


What  Dr.  W.  H.  Lytle,  State  Sheep  In- 
spector of  Oregon,  says  about  the  chance 
for  the  winter  lamb  business  in  the  Wil- 
aniette  valley  is  probably  doubly  true  of 
the  alfalfa  valleys  of  California:  "It  is 
not  an  unknown  occurrence  to  see  winter 
lamb  selling  at  prices  equaling  that  paid 
for  turkeys  and  other  fowls.  It  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  small  breeder  to  pro- 
duce a  well-finished  lamb  that  will  fit  in 
as  a  high-class  product  ahead  of  the  gen- 
eral average.  By  having  the  lambs  come 
early  here  in  the  Willamette  valley  it 
seems  that  markets  can  be  reached  all 
over  the  Northwest,  and,  for  that  matter, 
as  far  east  as  Chicago,  where  competition 
at.  that  time  of  the  year  will  be  out  of  the 
question." 

No  Foot's  Job. — But  getting  lambs,  like 
getting  other  things  out  of  season,  is  no 
job  for  one  who  does  not  expect  to  exer- 
cise superior  intelligence  and  put  forth 
extra  effort.  It  is  an  intensive  affair. 
Dr.  Lytle  indicates,  in  the  Rural  Spirit, 
some  of  the  conditions  as  follows: 

The  chief  objection  to  early  winter 
lambs  by  some  of  our  breeders  has  been 
that  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  ewes 
failed  to  take  the  buck.  As  a  remedy  for 
this  troublesome  complaint,  what  is 
termed  as  "flushing"  the  ewes  seems  to 
have  given  promise  of  good  results.  Ewes 
are  placed  on  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet, 
such  as  a  clover  or  rape  pasture,  after 
having  been  allowed  to  become  quite  thin, 
and  then  after  quickly  fattening  turned 
with  the  buck.  It  is  possible  that  the  ram 
often  is  at  fault,  and  if  younger  than  year- 
lings are  used  it  is  possible  that  the  bucks 
have  been  at  fault  rather  than  the  ewes. 
Generally  speaking,  the  young  ewe  is  most 
apt  to  take  the  buck  at  irregular  seasons. 
If  the  inability  to  get  the  ewe  to  take  the 
buck  develops  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  the  early  winter  lamb  an  impossi- 
bility, there  is  still  one  recourse,  and  that 
is  the  Horned  Dorset  ewe  which  is  re 
puted  to  take  the  buck  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  to  raise  in  favorable  climates 
two  crops  of  lambs  per  year. 

The  Philosophy  of  Chops. — As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  mature  mutton  is  now  more 
easily  produced  than  ever.  Whereas  once 
the  lamb  or  wether  weighing  100  pounds 
was  considered  quite  the  best,  now  the 
most  desirable  weight  is  considered  to  be 
around  eighty  pounds.  All  has  largely 
come  about  through  the  increased  con- 
sumption during  the  warmer  summer 
months  and  the  change  of  the  average 
city  family  which  has  degenerated  into 
man,  wife  and  the  family  dog,  with  the 
family  dog  even  in  some  instances  dis- 
pensed with.  The  weight  of  around 
eighty  pounds  seems  to  cut  up  more  econ- 
omically for  the  demands  of  city  trade. 
Three  chops  from  the  100-pound  animal 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

BREEDKKS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


weigh  about  a  pound,  while  it  takes  four 
chops  from  the  eighty-pound  animal  to 
weigh  a  pound,  hence  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  a  pound  of  lamb  chops  will 
serve  a  two-people  family  for  two  meals, 
if  strict  economy  is  demanded.  A  mutton 
chop  is  a  service  that  is  not  easily  di- 
vided and  the  tendency  has  been  of  late 
In  favor  of  the  smaller  and  better  flavored 
service. 

Mutton  Points. — While  the  weight  of 
the  prime  mutton  animal  has  gradually 
become  less,  the  other  essentials  have  not 
been  lessened  in  any  manner.  They  must, 
in  order  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
buyers,  be  low-set,  wide  and  thick,  with 
lots  of  general  quality  and  a  freedom  from 
coarseness,  paunchiness,  excessive  weight 
of  pelt,  and  above  all  must  be  fat,  well 
ripened  and  of  the  proper  weight.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  on  the  top  shelf  for 
prime  mutton  and  early  lamb,  and  in  the 
event  that  a  sufficient  supply  is  ever 
reached,  a  new  standard  will  doubtless  be 
set  that  will  carry  a  price  along  with  it 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the 
trade. 

Altering  Desirable.- — Here  in  Oregon, 
as  elsewhere,  there  is  often  a  tendency  to 
allow  the  male  lambs  to  go  uncastrated. 
While  this  is  necessary  in  districts  where 
bucks  are  annually  produced,  it  detracts 
nevertheless  greatly  from  the  mutton 
qualities  of  the  animal  if  it  is  forced  to 
be  sold  at  the  block.  Ram  lambs  as  a 
rule  are  not  nearly  so  desirable  as  wethers 
and  as  their  sex  instincts  develop  they 
become  very  troublesome  at  teasing  the 
ewe  lambs  and  fighting  among  themselves 
and  in  so  doing  greatly  reduce  their  own 
weight  and  that  of  the  ewe  lambs  with 
which  they  associate.  Ram  lambs  are 
always  coarse  in  frame  and  always  sell 
for  considerably  less  than  wethers  for 
muUon.  Hence  in  animals  that  obviously 
can  not  hope  to  be  offered  for  the  buck 
trade  it  is  a  waste  of  possible  profit  to 
allow  them  to  run  entire. 

Animals  Mt.st  Be  Clean. — Considerable 
additional  quality  could  be  given  the  av- 
erage Willamette  valley  lamb  output  if 
the  older  members  of  the  flock  were 
dipped  with  some  kind  of  dip  to  kill  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  sheep  ticks. 
Not  infrequently  owners  are  feeding  ticks 
instead  of  their  flock  of  lambs.  Ticks 
extract  an  unbelievable  amount  of  nour- 
ishment from  the  animals  which  they  in- 
fest and  besides  they  annoy  young  lambs 
to  a  much  greater  extent  that  older  sheep. 
The  sheep  tick  is  a  parasite  that  cannot 
live  any  considerable  length  of  time  off 
the  host,  hence  if  it  were  possible  to  cause 
all  animals  in  a  district  to  be  dipped 
simultaneously,  it  would  only  be  until  the 
completion  of  the  second  dipping  that 
the  pests  would  be  permanently  and  com- 
pletely eradicated,  and  infection  could 
only  again  occur  after  introduction  of 
new  unfreed  animals  or  exposure  to  in- 
fected animals  or  premises. 

Body  lice  play  a  more  or  less  important 
role  in  the  development  of  western  Ore- 
gon sheep.  There  seems  to  be  only  a  few 
bands  that  have  been  reported  infected, 
and  these,  we  are  glad  to  say,  have,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  now  been  freed 
from  the  affection.  A  dipping  similar  to 
that  for  sheep  ticks  or  scab  will  effectu- 
ally destroy  lice.  In  this  connection  we 
will  say,  however,  that  the  lime  and  sul- 
phur dip,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best  for  scab,  is  not  recommended  as 
being  good  for  lice  and  ticks.  Either 
some  one  of  the  tobacco  preparations  or 
the  carbolic  or  cresol  dips  are  reputed  to 
give  the  best  results  for  the  larger  body- 
parasites,  with  the  tobacco  preparations 
strong  favorites. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT  -  HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


'Hillcrest  L«d"-  First  Prize  Ram  at  Stale  Fair,  1119. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
ranis  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Priiei  Won  by  Flock,  1011 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Santa  Cruz 

"The  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

Is  planning  a 

Wonderful 

Water  Pageant 

For  the  following  dates : 

July  20th  to  July  28th,  Inclusive 

Yacht  Regattas — Motor  Boat  Race — Review  of  American  Battleships — 
Parade  of  Decorated  Water  Floats — Swimming  and  Rowing  Con- 
tests— Surf -bathing — Dancing — Golf— Tennis — Fireworks. 

DONT  MISS  THE  FUN! 

Regular  Rates  at  new  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey. 
Special  low  ticket  fares. 
ASK  OUR  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 

Third  and  Townsend  Street  Station, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Station, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
OAKLAND. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

403  SIXTH  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

We  miike  premies  of  every  kind  and  of  every 
Nl/.e  mid  for  every  purpose — C  ider,  Olive  OH  nnd 
Wliie-miiklng  machinery.  If  you  need  anything 
nl  nil  In  these  linen,  write  uh  nnd  we  CM  mipply 
you. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SHINGLES 
DURABLE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  best  material  with  which  to 
coat  the  shingles  on  my  barn  roof.  The 
barn  is  boarded  outside  with  rough  red- 
wood. I  do  not  expect  to  paint  it  nor  to 
coat  it  with  anything  unless  it  should 
later  appear  necessary.  But  I  understand 
that  the  shingles  will  not  last  well  in 
this  semi-arid  region  unless  treated  with 
some  oily  substance.  The  coating  you 
may  recommend  should  be  inexpensive 
and  readily  applied.  How  would  crude 
petroleum  do?  If  you  recommend  that, 
kindly  state  what  gravity  it  should  be, 
and  how  best  to  apply,  also  whether  it 
should  be  applied  warm  or  cold. 

Morganhill.  Farmer. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  R.  SESSIONS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  best  and  most  economical  coating 
for  shingles  is  a  wood  preservative,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  creosote; 
or  a  combination  of  stain  and  preserva- 
tive containing  creosote  may  be  applied, 
"killing  two  birds  with  one  sotne,"  if  a 
stain  is  desirable.  There  are  several  re- 
liable brands  of  preservatives  and  stains 
that  may  be  had  in  the  market,  at  a  cost 
of  about  half  that  of  paint. 

While  the  odor  of  the  creosote  might  be 
objectionable  to  some  people,  if  applied 
to  a  dwelling,  there  could  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  its  use  on  a  stable.  It 
is  a  good  disinfectant  and  the  best  pre- 
servative of  wood  known. 

Petroleum  is  of  no  value  as  a  wood  pre- 
servative, as  it  soon  evaporates;  and  the 
use  of  crude  petroleum  would  be  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  as  only  the  lighter  portions 
would  penetrate  the  wood  and  would  soon 
evaporate,  while  the  heavier  portions 
would  have  a  tendency  to  seal  the  outer 
part  of  the  shingle  and  induce  dry  rot. 
Paint  not  only  has  the  same  sealing  effect, 
but  a  small  bead  or  dam  is  formed  on  the 
lower  shingle  just  where  it  goes  under  the 
upper  one,  that  collects  and  holds  mois- 
ture and  causes  wet  rot. 

The  creosote  stain  or  preservative 
should  be  applied  during  dry  weather,  so 
the  shingles  will  absorb  as  much  of  the 
preservative  as  possible.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied rapidly  with  a  brush,  and  if  con- 
venient to  heat  it,  somewhat  better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained. 

[While  the  foregoing  is,  of  course,  true, 
we  must  say  in  favor  of  the  natural  dura- 
bility of  redwood  shingles  in  this  climate 
that  if  the  roof  has  a  good  pitch,  they 
are  extremely  long  lived.  We  reshingled 
our  house  roof  last  year  and  found  the 
old  shingles,  after  20  years  of  use,  so 
sound  that  we  turned  them  over  and 
shingled  the  sides  and  roof  of  a  shed 
with  them,  where  they  promise  to  be  good 
for  another  score  of  years. — Editor.] 


A  RAT-PROOF  GRANARY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  you  to 
send  me  a  plan  of  a  rat-proof  granary 
with  a  capacity  of  1000  sacks  of  alfalfa 
meal  and  about  300  sacks  of  barley.  I 
have  no  books  that  give  anything  of  the 
kind  and  would  appreciate  very  much  if 
you  could  give  me  some  ideas  about  it,  or 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  them.  I  use  the 
meal  and  barley  for  feeding  hogs. 

•Orland.  Subscriber. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  B.  SESSIONS. 

A  plan  that  is  successful  in  keeping 
squirrels  out  of  granaries,  and  that  would 
probably  be  successful  in  excluding  rats, 
is  to  omit  all  boarding  of  the  sides  below 
the  floor  level  and  to  place  a  heavy  in- 
verted pan,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
milk  pan,  between  the  top  of  each  of  the 
supporting  posts  and  the  floor  beams.  The 
granary  is  "set  on  short  stilts,"  each  stilt 
being  covered  with  an  inverted  pan.  Care 


should  be  taken  that  the  diagonal  bracing 
of  the  underpinning  or  posts  does  not 
allow  a  rat  to  secure  a  foot  hold  near 
enough  the  floor  to  permit  of  gnawing 
through. 

The  San  Francisco  building  ordinance 
requires  that  all  foundation  walls  be  of 
concrete,  brick,  stone,  or  rat-proof  ma- 
terial; that  they  extend  at  least  one  foot 
above  the  surface,  and  that  all  openings 
be  protected  by  metal  screens.  Also  that 
the  full  floor  area  under  buildings  be  cov- 
ered with  concrete  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  inches  thick,  and  that  a  rat-proof 
material  be  placed  under  the  first  floor 
plates  in  all  exterior  walls  and  interior 
supporting  partitions  where  wooden  con- 
struction is  used.  These  requirements 
are  modified  in  outlying  districts,  an 
eighteen-inch  clearance  between  first 
floor  and  ground  surface,  and  the  walls 
on  three  sides  left  open  so  as  to  expose 
the  space  under  the  building  being  all 
that  is  required,  as  rats  do  not  like  to 
"work  in  the  open." 

Galvanized  iron  construction  for  the 
roof  and  walls  and  a  double  floor,  sep- 
arated by  a  layer  of  tinned  or  galvanized 
iron  would  make  a  building  that  would  be 
rat-proof. 


NOTES  ON  FALL  RIVER  AND 
HAT  CREEK  VALLEYS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  L.  Schrader.  ] 

After  climbing  up  high  grades  and 
going  down  again  upon  the  other  side,  we 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  Fall 
River  valley  spread  on  before  us.  We 
had  driven  about  twenty-five  miles  since 
leaving  the  train  at  Bartle  and  were  get- 
ting just  a  little  weary  of  scrub  pine. 

Fall  River  valley  lies  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Shasta  county.  Its  average 
width  is  about  ten  miles  and  its  greatest 
length  is  about  twenty-five.  Most  of  the 
valley  is  very  level,  with  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  south.  It  is  drained  by  the  Fall 
and  Pitt  rivers.  The  Fall  river  has  quite 
a  peculiarity,  in  that  it  never  varies  in 
depth  over  nine  inches  in  both  winter  and 
summer.  Its  source  is  at  the  head  of 
Fall  valley,  where  it  comes  out  of  the 
ground  in  an  immense  spring  of  pure 
cold  water. 

The  valley  being  so  level  the  river 
twists  and  winds  from  one  side  of  the 
valley  to  the  other.  It  is  reported  that 
one  can  ride  for  sixty  miles  on  Fall  river 
and  never  leave  the  valley. 

The  soil  along  the  river  is  a  deep  loam 
and  raises  fine  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat, 
oats,  barley  or  rye.  Potatoes  will  do  well 
here  also.  We  were  informed  that  there 
had  not  been  a  crop  failure  in  this  valley 
in  over  forty  years. 

At  present  much  of  the  irrigation  that 
is  being  carried  on  is  done  by  steam  en- 
gines and  pumps,  as  gasoline  is  quite  ex- 
pensive up  here,  and  an  altitude  of  over 
3000  feet  seems  to  cause  the  engines  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and,  as  fuel 
can  be  had  for  the  cutting,  steam  is  much 
cheaper. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  now  that  will 
mean  much  to  the  country  if  carried  out, 
and  that  is  to  use  Burney  falls  to  generate 
electricity  and  then  use  the  power  for 
pumping.  Scott  McArthur,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  project,  informed  us  that  he 
could  irrigate  every  acre  of  the  valley  for 
50  cents  an  acre. 

Fall  river  is  well  known  for  its  many 
fine  trout.  F.  Eastman,  an  enterprising 
farmer,  has  a  delightful  resort  near  the 
head  of  the  river  and  supplies  his  guests 
with  vegetables  from  his  own  garden  and 
plenty  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  from  his 
own  dairy- 
Pitt  river  comes  into  the  valley  from 
the  east  and  joins  Fall  river  just  below 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract.  , 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGAX 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  in 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  firms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  it's  The  Moore  You  Have,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


the  pretty  little  town  of  Fall  River  Mills. 
It  also  comes  through  quite  a  rich  section. 
Many  tons  of  fine  meadow  hay  are  cut 
every  year  from  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Fourteen  miles  farther  down,  the  Pitt 
river  is  joined  by  Hat  creek,  that  drains 
the  beautiful  little  Hat  creek  valley.  It 
is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  has  an 
-average  width  of  about  five  miles.  Dairy- 
ing is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent, 
there  being  a  well  equipped  creamery  at 
Cassel. 

Hat  Creek  valley  seems  to  be  the  natu- 
ral home  for  alfalfa.  With  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  it  with,  it  doesn't  seem 
to  require  any  more  attention;  but  gives 
three  big  cuttings  a  year  that  average  two 
tons  to  a  cutting.  To  give  some  idea  of 
how  easy  alfalfa  is  started  here,  the 
writer  saw  a  piece  of  cleared  ground  that 
had  never  been  plowed,  just  disced  twice 
and  the  seed  harrowed  in.  In  a  year's 
time  this  same  piece  yielded  over  two 
tons  to  the  acre  the  first  cutting. 

Hat  creek  is  similar  to  Fall  river,  in 
that  it  does  not  vary  in  depth  between 
winter  and  summer. 

Some  of  the  finest  flavored  apples  m 
the  country  are  grown  in  this  valley. 

We  were  rather  sorry  when  it  came 
time  to  say  good-bye  to  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  most  beautiful  valleys  in 
the  mountains,  and  there  are  a  number. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  requeot,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 
011-910  Crocker  Building:,  San  Francisco. 

Established  1860. 
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POULTRY. 


TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood.  R.  2,  Pomona.  Cal. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK — "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco.  ___ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington.   

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St,  S.  F. 


s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS— BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 

A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 

Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 


Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 


Capacity  30,000. 


Visitors  Welcome. 

Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


FREE  BOOK 


OH 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 
Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Molting  Period. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wyan- 
dotte*. Light  Brahman,  White  Minorca*. 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  IV.  COBBI.EDICK  *  CO.. 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Pal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

■IAS.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 
4:t(iO  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


[Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

With  the  warm  July  days  we  may  look 
for  some  of  the  hens  to  commence  to  molt. 
Molting  is  nature's  method  of  renewing 
the  warm  covering  needed  by  fowls  in 
the  wild  state.  Nearly  all  wild  birds  molt 
annually,  commencing  soon  after  the 
breeding  season  is  over.  And  without 
doubt,  if  our  domestic  fowls  had  plenty 
of  free  range  and  were  not  fed  for  egg 
production,  they  would  do  the  same. 
However,  as  it  is  the  molt  is  neither  regu- 
lar as  to  the  time  nor  the  manner  of 
molting.  Like  all  other  natural  methods, 
we  try  to  improve  on  it,  though  only 
with  partial  success.  Instead  of  letting 
the  hens  drop  a  few  feathers  now  and 
then,  which  are  replaced  before  others 
drop,  giving  the  hen  a  patchwork  appear- 
ance, we  try  to  have  the  feathers  drop  as 
evenly  as  possible. 

Assisting  the  Molt. — The  manner  of 
aiding  the  molt  differs  with  different  peo- 
ple, and  this  is  all  right  because  we  are 
not  all  so  situated  that  we  can  get  the 
same  materials  even  if  we  want  to.  But 
if  we  use  reason  we  know  that  feathers 
are  composed  chiefly  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter so  if  we  can't  get  one  thing  we  can 
get  another  having  the  same,  or  similar 
elements.  What  is  called  the  starvation 
plan  was  tried  out  a  few  years  ago  with 
disastrous  results  in  many  cases,  simply 
because  people  went  at  it  without  having 
any  idea  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  stock  they 
were  starving. 

Fowls  are  very  much  like  ourselves  in 
this  matter;  some  people  can  fast  and  be 
really  benefited,  then,  again,  some  will  try 
to  do  the  same  and  get  sick  and  perhaps 
die.  Either  with  fowls  or  humans,  there 
must  be  a  good  supply  of  vitality  to  draw 
on  to  carry  the  body  through  a  fast,  and  if 
this  quality  is  lacking  what  little  stamina 
there  was  will  fail  and  the  results  are 
bad.  Anyone  who  understands  physiol- 
ogy could  easily  understand  how  Dr.  Tan- 
ner, the  famous  forty  days  faster,  could 
come  out  victor.  The  Dr.  had  a  good 
hardy  Scotch  parentage  behind  him  be- 
sides a  powerful  dynamo  of  his  own.  He 
was  almost  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  and 
his  trunk  was  several  inches  longer  than 
his  nether  limbs.  And  yet  fool  women 
and  long  lanky  men  went  in  for  the  same 
stunts  as  a  man  who  had  a  superabund- 
ance of  vitality  to  draw  on. 

It  is  the  same  thing  exactly  with  fowls, 
for  strong  yearling  stock,  that  we  know 
come  from  healthy,  strong  parents,  the 
starvation  plan  may  be  used  to  a  limited 
degree. 

First  Aid  TO  the  Molting. — The  safest 
way  to  do  if  we  resort  to  artificial  molt 
ing  is  to  reduce  the  grain  diet  and  in- 
crease the  green  feed.  This  will  keep 
the  health  up  and  give  the  feathers  a 
chance  to  dry  up,  because  being  robbed 
of  the  oily  substance  from  the  grain  and 
animal  tood  the  feathers  dry  out  and  die. 
Left  to  nature  the  molt  is  slow  and  wo 
cannot,  afford  to  keep  hens  three  or  four 
months  without  some  returns,  so  we  try 
to  assist  nature  by  helping  the  process 
along  with  suitable  feed.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  our  fowls  healthy  and  get 
them  back  to  business  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  do  this  we  must  feed  those  things  that 
are  rich  in  feather  forming  elements. 

A  very  good  mash  for  use  during  the 
molt  is  composed  of  2  parts  wheat  bran, 
one  part  beef  scrap,  part  Soy  bean 
meal.  i.j  part  ground  green  bone,  part 
middlings,  %  part  linseed  meal,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  every  six  hens.  Plen- 
ty of  green  feed  and  a  liberal  feeding  of 
wheat  and  oats  morning  and  night.  A 
little  corn  meal  or  cracked  corn  may  be 


added  to  the  list  but  not  in  large  quan- 
tities. Feed  the  mash  just  moist.  With 
such  a  feed  hens  will  respond  in  as  quick 
a  time  as  is  possible  because  the  right 
elements  being  supplied  there  is  no  drain 
on  the  system  and  the  work  of  feather 
mowing  goes  on  almost  automatical.  But 
before  commencing  this  feed  the  old 
feathers  must  be  given  time  to  dry  up 
and  commence  to  drop,  otherwise  this 
rich  food  will  nearly  all  be  used  up  for  egg 
making  by  the  layers,  and  the  molt  will 
come  later. 

The  Molting  Time. — July  is  a  very 
good  time  for  hens  to  start  to  molt  in 
this  climate,  then  we  have  them  through 
and  back  to  laying  ready  for  the  raise  in 
price  of  eggs.  If  the  molt  comes  earlier, 
chances  are  there  will  be  another  molt 
along  in  December,  so  it  is  better  that 
we  do  not  rush  things.  And  if  we  feed 
liberally  we  not  only  hasten  the  molt,  but 
increase  the  egg  yield  considerably.  Hens 
that  are  properly  fed  and  nourished 
should  lay  right  along  until  the  last  fin- 
ishes you  might  say,  to  the  toilet 
being  made.  All  hens  have  a  short  period 
of  rest  during  the  molt,  but  the  rest  can 
be  materially  shortened  by  proper  feed- 
ing. 

For  those  that  want  to  hatch  fall  chicks, 
or  sell  eggs,  the  early  molt  is  necessary, 
for  then  the  hens  have  recovered  from  the 
drain  on  them  and  are  feeling  fit  and  fine 
for  the  winter. 


For  weak,  anemic  hens  that  have  laid 
very  heavily  during  the  season  a  little 
iron  tonic  in  the  water  will  be  found  good, 
just  enough  sulphate  of  iron  to  color  the 
water;  give  them  a  little  fresh  meat 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Sometimes  male 
birds  get  so  frazzled  out  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  will  live  through 
the  molt  or  not.  If  you  have  such  a  case 
just  pull  the  head  feathers,  they  are  the 
ones  that  cause  Ihe  trouble.  It  is  some- 
thing like  children  cutting  teeth;  unless 
the  old  feathers  come  out  new  ones  cannot 
come  in,  and  the  head  feathers  are  about 
the  hardest  to  fall  out. 

The  Egg  Outlook. — There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  price  of  eggs  will  soar  high 
this  coming  winter;  meat  is  almost  out 
of  the  question  now,  with  no  possible 
chances  for  lower  prices  to  rule.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  all  over  the  country 
the  spring  season  was  not  as  favorable  as 
usual  for  hatching  and  you  can  see  the 
chances  are  for  good  prices  for  eggs  and 
poultry.  So  that  it  will  pay  to  take  a 
little  extra  trouble  and  get  the  hens  in 
good  laying  condition  for  the  winter  sea- 
son. These  things  all  take  time;  if  we 
could  press  a  button  and  nature  do  the 
rest  there  would  not  be  near  as  much 
fun  in  poultry  raising. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 

tnr  sale 


CROLEY'S  POULTRY  HEALTH  GUARDS 


Crolcy's  Poultry  Remedy  Croley*s  Cathartic  Poultry     Croley's  Lice  Powder. 

Kor  Remedy  for  >  hliken  Fox.    DEATH  CO  vermin  on  1'oultry 

Rouj>— Canker— Pip.  cleanses  the  system.          and  INSECTS  on  Plants. 

SOc.  the  Bottle.  25c.  the  Box.                         25c.  the  Can. 

Manufactured  GE0>  H#  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc.,  Poultry  Supplies 

631-637  BRANNAN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


10,000  SKK  While  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

FOR  SALE.    Must  be  sold  to  make  room  for  young  stock. 

PRICES  : 

Specially  selected  hrnn,  91.00  each,  ?».*>  per  100.  *IMm  per  lOOO. 
An  excellent  utility  hen,  DOe.  eueh.  $88  per  100,  fKIIII  per  mini. 
Mao  sonic  very  SOOd  Bens,  75c.  each,  no  reduction  In  quantity. 
Crates  to  hold  50  hens,  $1.00  eneh,  or  returnable. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  laying  strains  combined  with  exhibition  quality  Is 
being  introduced  on  this  plant,  and  orders  for  eggs  for  hatching  and  day-old 
chicks  should  be  placed  as  early  as  possible. 

CALIFORNIA  CHICKEN  COMPANY  ^rJ^X™ 


MAYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA. 


J.  S.  NUTMAN,  Superintendent. 


Iff000  (91, 

GUARANTEE 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  write 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Frarcisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


EUREKA  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

Poultrymen  say  that  of  all  the  preparations  they  have 
tried,  they  never  found  anything  that  destroyed  the  mites 
of  lice  until  they  tried  Eureka  Insect  Exterminator.  It 
positively  destroys  all  insects  and  is  harmless  to  the 
fowls.  If  your  druggist  or  grocer  can't  supply  you,  send 
10c  for  a  sample  can. 

JOSEPH  FUSCH,  Mfr.,  82  Shipley  SI.,  San  Frnnclxcn. 
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CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

he  California  Way 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 

Tar 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 


D 

■  Ma 


OMONA 

Manufacturing  Co 

M.    Pomona  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request.  . 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $8,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $.',000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Some  few  points  for  fanciers  to  remem- 
ber is  that  all  yellow  corn  when  fed  in 
quantity  affects  the  plumage  of  white 
birds.  This  is  not  hearsay,  but  experi- 
ence. White  corn  is  all  right  for  white 
fowls.  Cottonseed  meal,  or  even  iron, 
will  also  affect  the  plumage.  In  colored 
fowls  these  color  elements  in  the  food 
will  just  intensify  the  original  color,  just 
as  they  do  the  yellow  skin  of  the  varieties 
having  them.  Just  a  few  words  on  the 
chicks. 

Chicks  in  Bathing  Suits. — A  lady 
wrote  me  that  her  chicks  were  all  right 
but  that  they  were  nearly  naked.  Now 
the  principle  cause  of  chicks  not  feather- 
ing Out  right  is  that  they  are  overheated 
at  night.  If  under  hens,  the  hen  has  more 
chicks  than  she  can  accommodate  and 
they  heap  up.  It  is  the  same  in  brooders, 
or  in  a  hen  house  if  you  have  removed 
them  from  the  brooder.  The  best  way  is 
to  go,  after  they  are  settled  for  the  night, 
and  separate  them,  or  put  them  into  sep- 
arate houses  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  doing 
an  extra  chore  every  night.  Given  plenty 
of  room  and  proper  food  and  the  chicks 
will  feather  out  all  right.  Of  course  there 
may  be  one  or  two  backward  chicks  in  a 
bunch  that  will  stay  in  the  ragged  condi- 
tion for  so  long  one  feels  like  killing 
them,  but  I  generally  notice  such  ones 
are  the  very  nicest  when  fully  feathered, 
so  perhaps  we  had  better  go  slow  on  the 
killing.  As  everything  is  said  to  come  to 
those  that  wait,  the  chick  is  pretty  sure 
to  get  its  clothes  at  some  stage  of 
growth. 

Candy  fob  Us. — I  wonder  if  all  the 
Press  readers  enjoy  the  editorials  as  well 
as  myself.  The  editor  gave  proof  in  the 
June  29th  issue  that  he  is  not  a  subject 
for  Oslerism.  He  sure  put  the  tenderfoot 
where  he  belonged.  Such  would-be  farm- 
ers are  no  credit  to  any  State  and  Califor- 
nia can  well  do  without  them.  The  idea 
that  on  a  $t!000  dollar  investment  he  could 
sit  in  the  shade,  run  an  automobile 
and  draw  a  salary  of  $200  a  month  is 
ridiculous.  The  question  he  should  ask 
himself  is,  could  he  do  that  anywhere  in 
the  wide  world?  If  a  man  that  is  able 
and  willing  to  work  can't  work  out  his 
own  salvation  on  a  California  farm,  he 
can't  anywhere  in  this  United  States— 
that's  sure.  But  he  can't  do  it  running  an 
automobile — except,  perhaps,  in  a  business 
way. 


BREEDING  FOR  RED  EGGS. 


The  egg  seems  to  be  envious  of  the  ap- 
ple. The  report  comes  across  the  world 
that  the  imaginative  experimenters  who 
control  the  Cambridge  (England)  School 
of  Agriculture  are  now  engaged  in  the  in- 
teresting endeavor  to  make  hens  lay  red 
eggs.  There  is  always  the  best  market  in 
England  for  eggs  which  are  of  the  highest 
red  brown,  a  color  that  is  natural  to  the 
egg  of  several  varieties. 

Unfortuniately  the  most  prolific  layers 
will  not  follow  the  fashion,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  eggs  of  the  different  varie- 
ties, for  example,  Leghorns  and  Orping- 
tons, have  a  quite  different  market  value. 

The  Cambridge  "Mendelians"  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  at  will  a 
brown  egg  laying  hen  of  prolific  habit  just 
as  they  have  produced  a  strong  rust  re- 
sisting wheat  of  high  yield  by  working  on 
this  curious  law  of  Mendel  (i.  e.,  by  selec- 
tion of  the  "parents"  and  then  of  certain 
of  the  "offspring"  to  be  "parents"  in  turn. 
Hens  have  so  far  proved  admirable  ex- 
amples of  the  working  of  the  law.  In 
respect  of  single  and  double  combs  and  in 
respect  of  color  they  are  perfectly  obedi- 
ent to  the  proper  scientific  principle. 
They  "behave"  as  they  ought,  to  use  the 
technical  verb.  Why  should  not  the  eggs 
behave  equally  as  well  as  the  feathers  and 
comb? 


AN  ALLEGED  GRASSHOPPER 
PLAGUE. 


To  the  Editor:  A  friend  received  the 
enclosed  clipping  in  a  letter  from  Switz- 
erland, and  as  I  have  not  seen  any  notice 
of  this  "cocobacilli"  in  the  Rural  Press, 
or  in  the  publications  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  I  pass  it  on  to  you.  Per- 
haps it  would  prove  as  fatal  to  the  tur- 
keys here  as  to  the  storks  in  South  Afri- 
ca, but  some  of  us  would  gladly  forego 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  our  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  if  it  were  necessary  as  the 
price  of  getting  rid  of  the  "hoppers." 

Orland.  T.  F.  Foterinohame. 

The  clipping  which  our  correspondent 
sends  has  no  intimation  of  the  name  of 
the  journal  in  which  it  appeared.  A 
translation  is  as  follows: 

Some  conclusive  endeavors  have  just 
been  attempted  in  Argentine  for  the  de- 
struction of  grasshoppers.  One  knows 
that  the  poisoning  of  grasshoppers  in  the 
south  of  Africa  had  an  extremely  unfor- 
tunate consequence,  viz.,  the  poisoning 
and  the  death  of  thousands  of  storks 
who  fed  upon  grasshoppers.  At  least  this 
was  the  reason  given  to  explain  the  ab- 
sence of  storks  these  last  springs  in  Eu- 
rope, where  their  decrease  is  deplored, 
in  Germany  especially. 

A  professor  attached  to  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute at  Paris,  M.  Felix  d'Herelle,  has 
succeeded  in  multiplying  and  making 
with  great  virulence  a  coco-bacillus 
which  gives  the  grasshopper  a  deadly 
diarrhoea.  On  definite  places  (where  the 
hoppers  have  alighted),  half  a  quart  of 
the  culture  of  the  coco-bacillus  was  spread. 
At  the  end  of  sixty  hours  the  mortality 
of  the  insects  was  40  per  cent;  it  attacked 
75  per  cent  at  the  end  of  90  hours;  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  day  there  remained 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  insects  with  strength 
enough  to  feed  on  the  vegetation. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  business 
is  that  one  sick  grasshopper  alone, 
carried  away  by  the  wind  in  a  flight 
of  perhaps  50  kilometres  from  the  start- 
ing point,  contaminates  the  ground  cov- 
ered in  the  flight  by  the  evacuations  that 
it  makes  before  perishing. 

In  the  light  of  these  results,  the  Argen- 
tine Commission  for  Agricultural  Pro- 
tection has  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  the 
inspectors  of  regions  invaded  by  the 
grasshoppers  and  given  them  necessary 
instructions  to  distribute  the  proper  cul- 
tures to  infect  their  respective  districts. 

[We  give  the  interesting  statement  as 
it  conies  to  us.  We  trust  the  closing  de- 
scriptions are  more  rational  than  the  in- 
troductory paragraph.  The  claim  that 
the  scarcity  of  storks  in  northern  Europe 
is  due  to  killing  them  in  South  Africa, 
involving  the  assumption  that  storks  fly 
twice  across  the  equator  in  their  migra- 
tions, does  not  commend  itself  strongly 
to  us  in  its  first  statement. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  about  the 
virulence  of  this  grasshopper  plague  it 
seems  to  be  too  active  altogether,  for  if 
any  wild  or  domestic  bird  which  eats  a 
grasshopper  is  to  be  killed  thereby,  the 
cure  goes  too  far.  The  best  we  can  say 
of  the  account  which  our  correspondent 
sends  is  that  it  is  "interestin'  readin'." — 
Editor.  ] 

SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  Is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25:  three  gallons  $3.50.  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  ordPi  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalla,  Ca>.  Write 
for  literature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  for 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job, 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co., 
Chico,  Cal. 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 

FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan,  Gardner  Supply  Co.  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1000  first-class  lemon  trees  for  sale; 
grown  in  frostless  belt.  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Hill, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Whittier,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

WALNUTS— Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


Special  Bargains 

Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  Lands 

$2500 — 4  %  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, .lust  outside  Sonoma  city. 

$3500 — A  snap,  act  quick,  $3500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  lie  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

$3000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  in  sheltered  locality, 
1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  per  acre. 

$730 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands.  1  y2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  20%;  this  is 
the  finest  in  the  valley;  only  1%  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

$150  per  acre — 87  V£  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision.  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$15  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  $1.50;  Sundays,  $1.00. 
F.or  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  McGAW  &  CO., 
232  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
O.  It .  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  City,  Cal. 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r* 
Chicago,  etc  ~s 


Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 


Los  Angeles 

601  So.  8prlng 
Street. 
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j&SSl.  Beaver  Poard 

BEAVER  ■  ,  DEAVER ~ 

POARD     takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  BOARD 

wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Eooklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


GAS  ON  THE  FARM 


A  Cooking  and  Lighting 
Service  Unexcelled 

THE  CLIMAX 

The  CLIMAX  Gaa  Machine  pro- 
vides you  «iih  an  adequate  -np- 
ply  of  k<>»  for  cooklne,  liulilinu 
and  heating;  unv  It  In  your  In- 
cubator; in  fact  for  all  purpoMCH 
i\hcre  tsan  can  be  iiMcd. 

.Simple,  Safe  and  Economical. 


CHEAPER    THAN    (  I  TV  <i.\S. 
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TheEFNER  FLY  TRAP 


Catches  flies  by  the  millions  w  ithout 
poison,  bother  or  disagreeableness  of 
any  kind. 

The  life  of  mankind's  worst  enemy 
and  disease  spreader  is  now  doomed. 

Simply  keep  an  EFNEB  fly  trap 
baited  with  EFNEB  rly  ball  and 
you  will  marvel  at  the  results. 

The  EFNEB  is  an  outdoor  trap 
and  catches  the  flies  before  they 
enter  the  house.  The  bait  lures  those 
that  are  in  the  house  to  the  trap  out- 
side. 

Only  one  size — 24  inches  high,  15 
inches  in  diameter. 

Order  yours  to-day.  We  pay  ex- 
pressage  to  any  railroad  station  in 
California  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
price.  Remit  by  Post  Office  or  Ex- 
press m .  ney  order. 

Price  $3.00 


Manufactured  by 

Fisher-Glassford  Hardware  Co. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

ICiius  Made  From  Old  Carpet*  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2O06  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Coming  Home. 

Adieu!  Is  uttered  with  a  sigh; 

Farewell!  we  speak  in  pain; 
We  ever  part  with  tearful  eye; 

We  may  not  meet  again; 
But,  oh,  there  is  a  blissful  word, 

When  breathed  by  those  who  roam, 
Which  thrills  with  joy  whenever  heard. 

Tis  coming,  coming  home! 

'Tis  sad  to  take  the  parting  gaze 

For  long,  long  weary  years, 
As  onward  through  the  gathering  haze 

The  gallant  bark  careers. 
But  joy  untold  the  bosom  swells, 

When  o'er  the  dashing  foam 
We  mark  the  whitening  sail  that  tells 

The  loved  are  coming  home! 

We  love  to  hear  from  those  who  pine 

Upon  a  foreign  strand; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  each  line 

Traced  by  the  well-known  hand; 
But,  oh,  the  rapture  of  that  hour, 

When  those  beloved  who  roam 
Have   breathed    those    words   of  magic 
power: 

I'm  coming,  coming  home! 

— Oliver  Dyer. 


Influencing  a  Boy's  Life. 

"How  far  is  the  bad  physical  or  mental 
life  of  a  boy  or  girl  a  force  pushing  them 
into  an  unfortunate  life?"  asked  J.  Adams 
Puffer,  expert  in  problems  of  delinquency 
and  reform,  In  a  lecture  before  the  teach- 
ers of  the  summer  session  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College. 

"I  believe  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
is  the  environment  which  is  the  greatest 
force  in  producing  either  good  citizens  or 
criminals,"  he  contnued.  "With  right  en- 
vironment anyone  can  change  their  own 
personality  within  a  year.  Although  all 
are  born  with  certain  qualifications  or  the 
lack  of  them,  there  are  four  things  which 
can  be  inculcated  in  every  boy  and  girl: 
obedience,  prudence,  honesty  and  indus- 
try." 

Mr.  Puffer  gave  interesting  statistics 
from  studies  made  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  an  Eastern  reform  school.  Of  100  boys, 
there  were  15  below  the  average  in  height, 
weight  and  lung  capacity,  compared  with 
boys  outside.  There  were  3  above  grade 
in  school,  11  at  grade,  and  38  a  grade  or 
two  behind,  while  49  were  three  or  more 
grades  behind.  Three  years  of  proper 
care,  food  and  training  worked  wonders, 
a  large  number  doing  exceedingly  well, 
and  but  20  being  advanced,  when  they  be- 
came of  age,  to  other  penal  institutions. 


Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

A  person  in  perfect  health  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  action  of  the  heart.  When 
we  begin  to  notice  that  our  heart  beats 
quickly  or  slowly,  loudly  or  softly,  regu- 
larly or  irregularly,  it  is  certain  that  we 
are  in  some  way  out  of  health.  Palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  means  irregular  or  forci- 
ble action  of  the  heart  perceptible  to  the 
individual.  This  paltipation  may  be  due 
to  serious  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
itself,  but  much  more  commonly  it  is  due 
to  some  excitement  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  In  hysteria,  fright  or  other  emotional 
disturbance.  Indirectly  this  nervous  dis- 
turbance may  be  caused  by  dyspepsia,  and 
certain  substances,  notably  tea,  tobacco 
and  alcohol  are  especially  likely  to  cause 
palpitation  in  certain  individuals.  The 
principal  symptom  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart  is  a  fluttering  or  violent  pulsation 
of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall.  Gen- 
erally the  heart's  action  also  is  materially 
quickened.    The   treatment    consists  in 


remedying  the  cause.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  which  are  associated  with  digestive 
trouble,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet, 
tea,  cake,  pastry  and  alcohol  being  espe- 
cially avoided,  and  regular  moderate  out- 
door exercise  being  taken  every  day.  In 
those  cases  dependent  on  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  self-treatment  should  not  be 
attempted. 


Why  Cow's  Milk  Is  Not  a  Natural 
Food  for  Babies. 

A  recent  discovery  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  cow's  milk  is  lacking  in  certain  ele- 
ments which  are  necessary  for  good  di- 
gestion. In  an  infant  at  the  breast  the 
mother's  milk  contains  substances  which 
render  active  the  secretions  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  thus  greatly  aid  digestion. 
The  milk  of  the  cow  does  not  possess  this 
property;  it  does  not  contain  the  ferments 
which  are  needed  by  the  infant.  Escherich, 
and  also  Marfan,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  digestive  secretions  of  in- 
fants are  feeble  and  hence  are  able  to 
digest  the  milk  of  the  cow  only  with  diffi- 
culty. Finkelstein  believes  that  all  the 
bodily  cells  of  an  infant  raised  on  the 
bottle  make  use  of  milk  through  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation  only  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. An  infant  fed  on  milk  has  first  a 
disturbance  of  nutrition;  then  develops 
slowly  and  progressively  a  species  of 
dyspepsia  which  is  characterized  by  dys- 
peptic stools,  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite, 
loss  of  weight,  or  cessation  of  growth;  all 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  child  takes  a 
sufficient  amount  of  food.  Little  by  little, 
atrophic  changes  appear.  These  changes 
are  due,  according  to  Finkelstein,  to  acute 
intoxication.  The  secretion  of  the  intes- 
tinal wall  is  gradually  diminished.  The 
tissues  of  the  intestine  are  slowly  changed 
and  no  longer  act  as  a  barrier  to  poison- 
ous substances  which  are  thus  absorbed, 
giving  rise  to  acute  intoxication  as  indi- 
cated by  attacks  of  fever.  In  certain  cases 
the  disturbances  may  be  the  result  of 
poisonous  substances  often  found  in  milk. 
—Good  Health. 


Making  Natural  Fruit  Jams. 

"Those  who  have  never  tasted  the 
natural  fruit  jams  do  not  know'  what  they 
have  missed,"  said  Pro.  C.  I.  Lewis,  of  the 
division  of  horticulture  at  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural College,  discussing  the  aroma  of 
"jelly  and  preserves"  now  arising  from 
the  culinary  part  of  all  homes. 

"Once  they  have  been  tried,  the  taster 
will  never  go  back  to  cooked  jams,"  he 
said.  "Such  fruits  as  red  and  black  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  make  a  most  de- 
licious uncooked  jam,  and  one  can  enjoy 
a  very  palatable  short-cake  in  the  middle- 
of  the  winter  at  very  little  expense. 

"To  prepare  this  jam,  be  sure  first  that 
your  berries  are  sound.  Throw  out  all 
soft,  moldy,  or  in  any  way  decayed  fruit. 
This  is  imperative.  Then  mix  equal 
amounts  of  sugar  and  fruit,  and  crush  the 
whole  mixture  carefully.  Be  sure  that  no 
berries  are  left  whole.  Before  putting 
into  the  jars,  some  people  stir  the  fruit 
occasionally  for  several  days  to  be  sure 
that  the  sugar  and  fruit  become  thor- 
oughly mixed.  After  the  fruit  and  sugar 
have  been  mixed  thoroughly,  put  them  in- 
to fruit  jars,  but  do  not  seal  them.  The 
only  covering  that  should  be  given  them 
is  a  little  paper  to  keep  out  dust.  If  the 
jars  are  sealed  the  chances  are  that  the 
fruit  will  spoil,  but  if  left  unsealed  it  can 
be  kept  for  some  time.  I  have  kept  it  for 
two  years. 

"Red  and  white  currants  treated  this 
way  make  a  delicious  jam.  This  jam  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  known  as 
sun-dried  jam.  The  sun-dried  jam  is 
cooked  somewhat.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit 
in  the  natural  jam  is  preserved." 


First  Goats,  Then  Man. 

Although  famous  as  being  the  prison  of 
Napoleon,  the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  not 
otherwise  a  place  of  much  importance. 
When  first  discovered,  it  was  clothed  with 
a  forest  so  dense  that  the  trees  on  the 
shore  sides  might  be  splashed  at  points 
with  the  spray  of  the  Atlantic  waves. 
Now  the  island  is  for  the  most  part  bleak 
and  bare.  How  did  it  get  this  barren 
aspect?  Well,  the  goats,  at  one  time  very 
numerous,  began  the  mischief;  for  they 
are  vegetarians  and  fond  of  young  plants 
and  shrubs.  Then  man  carried  on  the 
foolish  work  by  cutting  down  the  red- 
wood and  ebony  trees  for  their  oark  and 
for  building  purposes.  When,  therefore, 
the  trees  had  been  cleared  away,  the  heavy 


tropical  rains  swept  off  the  rich  soil,  leav- 
ing only  vast  spaces  af  bare  rock.  Such 
senseless  destruction  would  have  arouse'd 
the  wrath  of  the  worthy  Laird  of  Dura- 
biedikes.  His  advice  to  his  sou  deserves 
to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold:  "Jock, 
when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may 
be  aye  sticking  in  I  planting  I  a  tree;  It 
will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleep- 
ing."— Cassell's  Little  Folks. 


"What  would  you  say,"  began  the  volu- 
ble prophet  of  woe,  "if  1  were  to  tell  you 
that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  all  the 
rivers  In  this  country  would  dry  up?"  "I 
would  say,"  replied  the  patient  man,  "go 
thou  and  do  likewise." — Philadelphia 
Press. 
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The  Young  Folks. 


The  Cut-Glass  Bowl. 

The  Junior  Society  of  the  church  had 
held  its  annual  social  gathering.  The 
evening  had  been  warm,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  committee  on  refreshments 
had  received  many  appreciative  words  for 
their  delicious  lemonade.  Now,  however, 
on  Saturday  morning,  when  the  sticky 
little  cups  were  to  be  washed  and  packed 
for  return,  only  two  of  the  six  members 
of  the  committee  had  appeared.  These 
two  were  Helen,  the  chairman,  and  Etnel, 
her  bosom  friend.  Their  older  sisters, 
forgetting  their  own  children,  had  some- 
what disrespectfully  named  them  "the 
Tee-hees."  It  must  be  confessed  that  they 
did  giggle,  and  perhaps  deserved  the 
name. 

They  had  worked  hard  for  two  hours, 
for  it  had  taken  longer  than  they  had  sup- 
posed it  would  to  put  everything  in  such 
order  that  the  Ladies'  Society  should  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  It  was  half-past 
eleven  and  all  was  at  last  done  but  the 
large  glass  bowl  used  for  the  lemonade. 

"Hurry,  Ethel,"  called  Helen  from  the 
hall  where  she  was  arranging  the  baskets 
of  glasses,  "it's  late  and  I  am  starving 
hungry  after  all  this  work." 

"Almost  done,"  said  Ethel,  "but  this 
bowl  is  so  heavy  I  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  let  it  slip." 

Helen  brought  some  warm  water  with 
which  to  give  it  a  final  rinsing.  As  she 
slowly  poured,  while  Ethel  turned  t  he 
bowl,  they  heard  a  little  snap.  Horrified, 
they  looked  at  each  other. 

"It  sounded  as  if  it  cracked,"  whispered 
Helen. 

"Oh!  see  there!"  exclaimed  Ethel,  "a 
crack  almost  across  the  bottom!  What 


shall  we  do?  I'm  sure  that  water  was  not 
hot.  I  know  mother  is  always  so  careful 
when  she  washes  cut-class,  and  I  did  ex- 
actly as  I  have  seen  her  do." 

The  two  little  girls  gazed  solemnly  at 
the  bowl.  It  had  been  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion from  the  firm  of  Hastings  &  White, 
and  they  felt  the  responsibility. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Helen,  "we  must  do 
it  up  and  leave  it  with  the  glasses  for  the 
men  to  get,  then  on  our  way  home  we'll 
have  to  stop  at  the  store  and  tell  Mr. 
Hastings  about  it.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
cost  an  awful  lot.  Cut-glass  is  so  ex- 
pensive." 

They  wrapped  the  unlucky  bowl  in 
many  papers,  and  with  foreboding  hearts 
prepared  for  their  errand.  Ethel  shed  a 
few  tears.  Helen  was  too  miserable  to 
say  a  word  of  comfort.  She  knew  money 
was  not  plentiful  at  home.  How  could 
she  add  this  burden! 

They  entered  the  store  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Hastings.  He  had  gone  out  of  town. 
The  two  children  were  utterly  dismayed. 
They  would  have  to  tell  Mr.  White,  and  he 
was  "cross."  That  possibility  had  not 
entered  their  minds  before. 

"May  we  see  Mr.  White?"  Helen  asked 
of  the  boy  who  stood  looking  curiously  at 
them. 

"He's  gone  to  dinner  and  won't  be  back 
until  after  two.    Any  message?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  they  replied;  and, 
summoning  all  their  twelve-year-old  dig- 
nity, they  marched  solemnly  out  of  the 
store. 

Mr.  White  lived  fully  a  mile  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  but  they  could  not  have 
this  matter  weighing  upon  them  a  moment 
longer,  and  with  disconsolate  faces  they 
started  off  on  the  long,  hot  walk. 

"You'll  have  to  do  the  talking,  Helen," 
said  Ethel,  as  they  climbed  the  steep  hill 
on  which  stood  Mr.  White's  house.    "I  am 


so  scared,  I  couldn't  say  a  word." 

"All  right,"  she  answered.  She  usually 
had  to  be  spokesman.  Besides,  it  was  she 
who  had  poured  the  water,  and  perhaps  it 
was  her  fault  that  the  bowl  had  cracked. 

They  rang  the  bell,  asked  for  Mr. 
White,  and  waited  with  shaking  knees  for 
his  appearance.  When  he  came,  Helen 
plunged  into  her  confession. 

"Mr.  White,  we've  come  to  tell  you  that 
we've  cracked  the  lemonade  bowl  you  lent 
us." 

"Lemonade  bowl?"  repeated  Mr.  White, 
in  perplexity. 

"Yes,  the  one  the  Junior  Society  had 
last  evening." 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  he  said.  "That's 
too  bad.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

"Why,"  said  Helen,  tremulously,  "we 
are  going  to  pay  for  it,  only  we  don't  know 
how  much  it  is." 

"You  see,"  broke  in  Ethel,  coming  to 
her  rescue,  "we  did  it  while  we  were  wash- 
ing it,  so  the  society  is  not  to  blame." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  White.  "Now  how  much 
did  you  suppose  it  would  be?  Have  you 
any  idea?" 

"We  were  afraid,"  began  Helen  hesi- 
tatingly, "we  supposed  it  must  be  at  least 
twenty-five  dollars.   Is  it  more  than  that?" 

"Well,  now,"  replied  Mr.  White,  and  he 
coughed  slightly  behind  his  upraised  hand. 
"I  guess  two  dollars  will  cover  the  cost 
of  it.    It  is  not  cut-glass." 

The  girls  gasped. 

"We  won't  charge  you  anything  for  rt," 
he  continued,  "it  was  slightly  cracked 
when  we  sent  it." 

"Oh,"  stammered  the  radiant,  delighted 
maidens.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  White!"  and 
quite  overcome  with  the  great  relief,  they 
stumbled  down  the  steps. 

"Mother,"  said  Helen  as  she  told  the 
whole  story,  "I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  White 
was  laughing  at  us  because  we  did  not 
know  any  better  than  to  think  that  was 
cut-glass.  We  might  have  known  they 
wouldn't  have  cut-glass  in  a  grocery  store. 
He's  not  nearly  as  cross  as  we  thought  he 
was."  Then  she  added  with  a  contrite 
little  sigh,  "I'm  afraid  you  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  us  if  you  had  seen  us 
coming  home.  We  were  so  glad  and  so 
hungry  and  tired  and  hot  that  we  were 
just  silly  and  tee-hee'd  all  the  way. — 
Christian  Register. 


There  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  whose 
rtfethods  were  dramatic  and  uniformly 
successful.  Upon  retirement  from  office 
he  was  at  once  sought  after  by  those 
charged  with  crime.  The  first  two  cases 
which  he  defended  resulted"  in  conviction, 
tiiuch  to  his  chagrin.  An  old  negro  who 
had  watched  his  prosecutions  in  admiring 
wonder  and  looked  on  with  equal  wonder 
when  he  conducted  the  defence,  accosted 
him  just  after  his  defeat,  and  said: 
"Marse  Earle,  you  sho'  is  a  wonder.  No 
matter  which  side  you's  on,  they  go  to  the 
pen  just  the  same." — Case  and  Comment. 


"What're  ye  comin'  home  with  your 
milk  pail  empty  for?"  demanded  the  old 
farmer,  irritably.  "Didn't  the  old  cow 
give  anything?"  "Yep,"  replied  the  chore 
boy,  "nine  quarts  and  a  kick!" 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson,  Prop.,  Canby.  Cal. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

(25th  Year) 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  20,  1912. 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 
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The  BEST  SAN  LEANDR0  Gas  Tractor 

4  Cylinder  80  H.  P. 


Contains  all  the  Best  and  Latest  Points  in  Gas  Traction  Engine 

construction. 

More  Talking  Points  Than  Any  Other  on  the  Market. 
We  want  to  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT.   WILL  YOU  LET  US? 

Send  for  our  latest  Descriptive  Catalog. 


Cut  out,  sign  and  mail  coupon. 


COUPON. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  latest  catalog 
explaining  your  Gas  Tractor. 

Yours  truly, 


Name 


Address 


THE  BEST 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

SAN  LEANDRO, California 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  17,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  business  is  increasing,  and  while 
supplies  are  ample  for  current  needs,  the 
market  has  a  firmer  tone.  Local  and 
Northern  Club,  as  well  as  Northern  Red. 
are  higher.  Country  business,  however, 
is  quiet,  growers  being  in  no  hurry  to 
sell. 

California  Club   $1.67 Ms®  1.70 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Club    1.67Ms@L70 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.67V„@1.75 

BARLEY. 

With  rapidly  increasing  supplies,  both 
here  and  at  country  warehouses,  the  spot 
market  continues  to  weaken.  The  crop 
is  turning  out  well,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  no  great  demand  for  feed.  No  ship- 
ping or  brewing  barley  is  moving  as  yet 
in  this  market,  though  some  Mexican 
grain  is  being  exported  through  Los  An- 
geles. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.37Ms@l-40 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Offerings  are  not  excessive,  and  with 
a  fair  demand  prices  stand  at  about  the 
former  range.  Old  stock  is  off  the  mar- 
ket, and  nothing  but  new  reds  is  offered. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.70 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

Prices  stand  as  for  some  time  past, 
with  very  little  business.  Little  Califor- 
nia corn  is  offered,  and  this  grade  is 
not  quotable. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85    ©1.92  Ms 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  practically  no  demand,  and 
the  small  supply  offered  is  still  quoted  at 
the  old  prices. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  quieted  down 
somewhat,  immediate  requirements  of  the 
Eastern  trade  having  apparently  been 
filled  by  the  liberal  shipments  of  the  last 
month.  There  is  a  very  fair  demand  for 
pinks,  however,  and  while  prices  on  this 
grade  are  not  quotably  higher,  the  feel- 
ing is  rather  firm.  Stocks  of  whites  and 
some  other  lines  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  notwithstanding  the  quietness, 
values  are  very  firmly  maintained.  The 
situation  in  lima  beans  appears  rather 
uncertain,  with  widely  varying  reports  on 
conditions.  The  local  market,  is  described 
as  weak,  with  little  inquiry,  while  recent 
reports  from  the  East  are  more  encour- 
aging. Some  independent  interests  are 
said  to  have  considerable  stock,  but  some 
estimates  place  the  entire  stock  much  low- 
er than  a  year  ago.  So  far  little  business 
has  been  done  in  future  limas. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.35  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.40  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.90  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.75  @4.85 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.15  ©3.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS 

So  far  there  has  been  no  movement  of 
California  mustard  in  the  local  market, 
and  prices  are  uncertain.  Most  other  lines 
remain  nominal,  and  the  only  trading  is  of 
a  small  jobbing  character. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3Ms@  4  c 

Hemp    3  C 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  show  no  change,  and  the  local 


movement  is  not  especially  active  at  pres- 
ent. 

Cal  Family  Extras   $6.80  ©6.20 

Bakers'  Extras    4.90  ©5.70 

Superfine    4.70  ©4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  in  San  Francisco  have 
increased  greatly  this  week,  and  the  press- 
ure to  sell  has  weakened  the  market  ma- 
terially. Prices  show  some  reduction,  par- 
ticularly the  better  grades,  though  alfalfa 
and  stock  hay  have  dropped  sharply.  It  is 
difficult  to  handle  the  present  arrivals,  as 
the  local  consuming  trades  are  still  un- 
willing to  buy  any  large  quantity  in  ex- 
cess of  their  current  needs,  fearing  a  de- 
cline later  in  the  season.  Country  prices 
are  still  very  high,  and  local  buyers  are 
said  to  be  holding  off,  though  growers  are 
more  willing  to  sell  than  for  some  time 
past.  There  is  an  evident  shortage  of  hay 
in  parts  of  the  San  .Joaquin  valley,  where 
grain  hay  sells  at  $17  to  $18,  and  alfalfa 
at  $12  to  $15.  Dealers  believe  a  decline 
will  be  necessary,  as  export  and  Govern- 
ment business  is  impossible  at  the  present 
values. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.00@20.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@18.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@15.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00©  11.50 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  and  middlings  are  rather  scarce, 
andxhigher  prices  are  quoted.  Rolled  oats, 
also,  are  in  light  supply,  and  alfalfa  meal 
is  a  little  higher,  while  rolled  barley  shows 
a  further  decine. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(519.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50045. 00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    45.00@47.50 

Middlings    38.00@39.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00© 31.00 

Rolled  Oats   40.00@42.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion  prices  stand  as  before,  but  the 
market  shows  more  firmness,  as  there  is 
considerable  inquiry  for  export,  and  the 
Surplus  has  been  well  cleaned  out.  Garlic 
is  plentiful  and  easy.  Nearly  all  lines 
of  garden  truck  are  abundant,  and  while 
several  descriptions  are  higher  than  last 
week,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hold-over 
stock  that  has  to  be  moved  at  concessions. 
The  market  is  heavily  overstocked  with 
green  peas,  largely  of  poor  quality,  and 
prices  have  dropped  sharply.  String 
beans,  also,  are  much  lower,  being  abun- 
dant and  rather  slow  of  sale.  Offerings 
of  egg  plant,  okra  and  summer  squash 
are  gradually  increasing,  with  lower 
prices,  and  gr§en  peppers  also  show  a 
slight  decline.  Arrivals  of  tomatoes  are 
lighter  than  last  week,  and  attractive  lots 
bring  better  prices,  cucumbers  also  be- 
ing a  little  higher.  Green  corn  has  been 
fairly  well  held,  with  good  demand,  but 
heavy  arrivals  from  Alameda  county  have 
caused  a  reduction  in  the  top  figure. 

Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   60©  70c 

Red,  sack    25  @  40c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   1.75®  3.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40©  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50©  65c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   1.00®  1.25 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.00®  2.00 

String  Beans,  lb   1®  3c 

Summer  Squash,  box   25®  40c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.00®  2.25 

Eggplant,  box    1.00®  1.50 

Okra,  box    75c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 

Old  Oregon  stock  is  about  off  the  mar- 
ket. The  Early  Rose  variety  is  doing  a 
little  better,  but  arrivals  of  River  Whites 
have  been  extremely  heavy  for  several 
days,  and  as  there  is  little  inquiry  for 
shipment  the  market  is  In  poor  condition, 
with  prices  lower.  There  has  been  a  little 
northern  demand,  and  a  further  move- 
ment in  that  direction  is  expected. 

River  Whites    50c@$1.00 

Early  Rose    85c@  1.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices, 
and  there  is  a  good  market  for  attractive 
chickens  of  all  classes,  supplies  being 
still  light,  both  from  the  east  and  from 
nearby  points.  Quite  a  lot  of  small  stock 
is  arriving,  however,  and  finds  little  de- 
mand.   Pigeons,  also,  are  easy. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   12    @13  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 

Young  Roosters    22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00©  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

do    dressed    20    ©22  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  have  stood  at  28c  all  week,  and 
are  now  weak  at  that  figure.  Supplies 
are  coming  in  rather  freely.  Prime  firsts 
have  again  been  added  to  the  list,  and 
firsts  and  seconds  are  unchanged. 

Extras   ...28  28  28  28  28  28 
Frime 

Firsts  —  —  —  —  27Ms 

Firsts   —  .7  27  27  27  27 

Seconds  ..25  25  25  25  25  25 

EGGS. 

Prices  on  the  upper  grades  have 
dropped  back  a  little  this  week,  and  are 
weak  at  present,  though  arrivals  have 
been  rather  light.  The  decline  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  expected  arrivals  of  eastern 
stock,  though  as  far  as  is  known  only  a 
few  cars  are  coming. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...26     25     25     25     25  24% 
Firsts  ....24     23     23     23     23  23 

Seconds   22     21      21      21      21  21 

Selected 

Pullets..  23     23     23     23     23     22  Mi 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  are  firm  at  a  slight  advance, 
and  there  is  a  fairly  strong  feeling  in  all 
lines,  with  a  good  demand  and  moderate 
supplies. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14M;C 

Firsts    13M.-C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16V1>@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Supplies  of  cantaloupes  are  ample  for 
current  needs,  and  the  inside  price  is  a 
little  lower.  Watermelons  stand  as  be- 
fore, but  arrivals  are  now  fairly  large. 
The  crop,  however,  is  small  in  some  of 
the  principal  districts,  and  good  values 
will  probably  be  maintained.  Strawber- 
ries are  unchanged,  but  other  berries  are 
somewhat  higher,  the  surplus  being  taken 
up  by  canners  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Currants  are  beginning  to  clean  up. 
Fancy  apples  are  still  scarce,  and  find  a 
good  demand  at  higher  prices.  Choice 
Bartlett  pears  are  firm  and  scarce,  but 
there  is  a  heavy  oversupply  of  culls, 
which  are  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  There 
is  no  market  for  off-grade  cherries,  a  good 
many  of  which  are  coming  in,  but  first- 
class  stock  is  well  maintained.  The 
market  is  heavily  overstocked  with  apri- 
cots, peaches  and  plums,  and  while  fair 
prices  are  obtained  for  good  stock  there  is 
a  lara;e  carry-over  from  day  to  day,  which 
is  sold  at  liberal  concessions.  Much  of 
the  surplus  of  plums  and  apricots  is  taken 
by  canners,  who  are  paying  $12.50  to  $15 
for  plums  and  up  to  $22.50  for  first-class 
apricots.  Figs  are  somewhat  lower,  but 
fairly  steady  at  the  moment. 

Watermelons,  per  lb   2©  2M>c 

Cantaloupes,  crate   $  1.25©  2.00 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    4.00©  6.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  "5.00 

Raspberries,  chest   5.00®  7.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.50®  5.00 

Blackberries,  chest    4.00@  5.00 

Currants,  drawer    60@  70c 

Apples,  box.  new,  fancy   1.25®  1.60 

Common    50®  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  box..    1.00®  1.25 

Other  varieties   60®  75c 

Cherries,  drawer    50@  75c 

do    bulk,  per  lb   6®  9c 

Apricots,  crate    75@  85c 

do    lug  box    60c@  1.25 

Peaches,  box    25©  60c 

do    lug  box    60c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate   40@  75c 

Tragedy  Prunes,  crate   60@  75c 

Figs,  box,  single  layer   30®  40c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  shows  very  lit- 
tle change,  prices  standing  as  before  on 
everything  but  future  prunes,  which  are 
quoted  a  little  lower  by  packers.  Old  crop 
fiuits  are  largely  nominal,  most  lines 
being  well  cleaned  up,  but  the  old  offer 
ings  still  on  the  market  receive  little  at- 
tention. There  are  plenty  of  old  raisins, 
which  move  slowly.  A  few  new  apricots 
are  coming  out,  and  there  is  still  some  old 
stock  held  in  the  south.  New  apricots  are 
subject  to  some  export  inquiry,  and  there 
is  a  little  more  firmness  as  to  values,  but 
eastern  buyers  show  little  interest.  A 
heavy  drop  of  prunes  is  reported  in  the 
Santa  Clara  district,  which  may  affect  the 
market  to  some  extent,  and  growers  there 
show  no  anxiety  to  force  sales.  Business 
is  quiet  in  all  lines  through  the  country, 
with  much  diveigence  of  opinion  between 
packers  and  growers.  Raisins  are  gener- 
ally held  at  3c,  with  no  buyers  at  that 
price,  and  few  peaches  are  being  sold  at 
the  figures  offered.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says: 

"Spot  prunes  in  sound  condition  are 
firm,  especially  in  the  large  sizes,  which 
are  said  to  be  getting  very  scarce.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  but  no  call  for  round 
lots.  Futures  appear  to  be  neglected  but 
are  now  being  urged  at  anything  under 
4'ic  four-size  bulk  basis  f.  o.  b.  Coast  by 
steamer  for  October  shipment. 

"There  is  reported  to  be  a  stronger  mar- 
ket for  1912  pack  apricots,  due  to  the 
steady  export  demand  and  the  prospect 
that  really  desirable  stock  on  this  crop 
will  be  short.  The  situation  in  the  grow- 
ers' market  is  strong.  The  packers  are 
said  to  be  anxious  and  willing  to  get 
business  through  on  the  basis  of  present 
asking  prices.  But  they  are  not  placing 
orders  with  growers  for  any  big  quanti- 
ties in  view  of  the  reluctance  of  jobbers 
to  take  hold. 

"There  might  be  some  activity  in  Cali- 
fornia raisins  but  for  the  fact  that  buyers 
and  sellers  are  apart  in  their  views  on 
prices.  The  latter  seem  inclined  to  make 
concessions  and  are  quoting  relatively  low 
prices;  in  fact,  the  market  is  unsettled 
and  easy,  wih  about  as  many  quotations 
as  there  are  sellers.  But  the  buyers, 
while  apparently  interested,  are  not  ready 
to  pay  the  asking  quotations  and  are 
putting  up  bids  VsC  to  Vic  under  the 
prices  quoted  by  packers.' 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  6'/L'@  7  c 

Apricots    8    @  8' .c 

Figs    2    @3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    5  c 

Peaches   6    ©  6M_>c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4    @  4M>c 

Pears    5    ©  8  "c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2%@  3  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5V_>@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8    @  8  Vic 

Peaches,  per  lb   41-..@  4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   3'i.@  4Vic 

Raisins — 

Muscatels   2Vi@  2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3Vi@  3M>c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Valencia  oranges  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  are  moving  fairly  well  for  this 
time  of  year,  but  with  deciduous  goods 
comparatively  cheap  the  demand  is  nat- 
urally limited.  No  change  in  values  is 
noted  on  Mexican  limes,  which  are  lower 
at  the  inside  price. 

Valencia  oranges  and  good  lemons  from 
California  are  selling  at  fair  prices  in  the 
East,  while  navel  oranges  are  bringing 
rather  poor  returns.  At  the  New  York 
auction  on  Monday,  July  15th,  valencias 
averaged  from  $1.80  to  $3.00,  navels 
brought  about  $2  and  lemons  $2.45  to  $3.25. 
The  same  day  at  Boston,  valencias 
brought  from  $2  to  $4.30,  navels  $1.70  to 
$3.10,  and  lemons  .$3.25  to  $5.25  per  box. 
On  the  same  day  the  Pittsburg  market 
was  about  an  average  of  the  Boston, 
while  Cincinnati  was  as  low  as  New  York. 
Many  sales  outside  the  auctions  show 
much  better  prices  and  altogether  the 
season  for  the  citrus  grower  is  turning  out 
very  well. 

Up  to  July  14th  there  were  shipped 
from  California  26,433  cars  of  oranges 
and  4,546  cars  of  lemons,  as  against  33,330 
and  5,442  cars  to  same  date  last  year. 

A  dispatch  from  Florida  states  that  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  orange  crop  there 
is  very  good,  that  the  chances  are  for  a 
6,000,000  box  crop  as  against  4,300,000 
boxes  last  season. 
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Oranges:  'm 

Valencias   $  2.25@  3.25 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.25@  3.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    3.50 @  4.50 

Choice    2.00@  3.00 

Standard    1.00@  1.50 

Limes   5.00@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  market  remains  almost  entirely 
nominal,  with  only  a  slow  movement  of 
old  walnuts,  and  no  new  developments  in 
regard  to  this  year's  almonds.  Some  re- 
ports indicate  a  lighter  crop  of  new  wal- 
nuts, and  reports  from  foreign  producing 


centers  are  bullish. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18y2c 

I  X  L    17i,4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16y2c 

Drakes    14ViC 

Languedoc    141/aC 

Hardshells    8    @  8M>c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12y2c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16y2c 


HONEY. 

The  crop  is  rapidly  being  moved  off 
from  both  southern  California  and  Arizo- 
na, but  arrivals  in  the  local  market  are 
not  large.  The  demand  is  only  moderate, 
and  prices  stand  as  before. 


Comb,  white    Nominal 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber    6y2@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6% 


BEESWAX. 

Values  are  largely  nominal,  as  there  is 
little  coming  in  and  the  demand  is  lim- 
ited. 

Light   29    (5>30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  giving  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  coming  crop  in  this  state,  but 
are  still  conservative  about  buying,  and  no 
sales  have  been  reported  recently.  Some 
business  has  been  done  in  Oregon,  how- 
ever. Local  prices  are  nominally  as  for 
some  time  past. 

1911  crop   35@42  c 

1912  crop   25@27%c 


Live  Stock. 

Supplies  of  live  stock  and  dressed  meat 
locally  just  about  balance  the  demand, 
and  prices  have  stood  without  change  for 
some  time.  Sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  are 
still  arriving  in  fairly  large  quantities 
from  several  parts  of  the  state,  and  some 
lambs  are  beginning  to  come  in  from  the 
Nevada  ranges.  Hogs  are  said  to  be  very 
plentiful  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin 
district,  though  present  shipments  from 
there  are  not  in  the  best  condition. 

Gross   weight,   delivered   in   San  Fran- 


cisco 

Steers:  No.  1    5y><5)  5%c 

No.  2   5Y4@  5y2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4V>@  4%c 

No.  2    4%@  4y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2<5>  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5y2@  6  c 

Heavy    4y2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7%C 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7y2c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4%C 

Ewes    3%@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5%c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10y2c 

Cows   ,   9    <§>  9y2c 

Heifers   9%®  9%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    liy2@12y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9    @10  c 

Ewes    8y2@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   12  @12y2c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 


HIDES. 

Prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  former 
level,  with  a  fair  buying  movement  in 
progress.  , 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12^c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  liy2c 

Kip    13%c 

Veal    17y2c 


Calf    17y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    19y2@20y2c 

Dry  Bulls    17y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   '  20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 
Lambs    35@  50c 


WOOL. 

There  is  somewhat  more  activity  in 
eastern  and  foreign  markets,  and  some 
movement  locally,  the  market  in  general 
showing  more  strength,  though  most  of 
the  California  wool  has  been  disposed  of. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple   9  @12y2c 

7  months    10  <g)14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17%c 

7  months   >  . . .  10  (5)13  c 

Mendocino,  year's  staple....  17  @20  c 

Lambs,  spring   9  @11  c 

Fall  Clip    6  @10  c 

HORSES. 


The  horse  market  is  naturally  quiet  at 
this  season,  and  while  there  is  a  fairly 
good  retail  movement  of  sound  stock  of  all 
classes,  recent  auctions  have  not  received 
much  interest.  Chunks  and  drafters  are 
the  only  descriptions  for  which  there  is 
any  very  strong  demand,  ordinary  nonde 
script  stock  being  hard  to  sell. 


Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(5)230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150(5)180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. ..  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175(5)200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  13,  1912. 

During  the  past  week  the  shipment  of 
peaches  and  plums  from  the  state  has  been 
very  heavy,  and  within  the  last  three  or 
four  days  quite  a  few  straight  carloads 
of  Bartlett  pears  have  left  the  Sacra- 
mento river. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  the  situation 
on  peaches  has  not  been  very  encouraging 
owing  to  the  enormous  receipts  of  Texas 
and  Georgia  peaches  in  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. During  the  past  week  New  York 
alone  received  1000  cars  of  Georigai 
peaches,  but,  owing  to  the  freight  hand- 
lers' stirke  in  that  market,  shipments  will 
probably  be  cut  down.  It  is  reported  also 
that  it  is  raining  heavily  in  Georgia,  and 
if  this  continues  a  few  days,  brown  rot 
will  unquestionably  be  developed,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
will  seriously  injure  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  now  on  the  trees,  which  situation,  if 
it  develops,  will  naturally  benefit  ship- 
ments of  peaches  now  rolling  from  Cali- 
fornia and  those  to  move  within  the  next 
week. 

Cherries  are  practically  all  shipped; 
apricots  are  cleaned  up  at  very  satisfac- 
tory prices:  Alexander  peaches  are  out 
of  the  market;  Hales  and  Triumphs  are 
about  finished,  and  St.  Johns  are  at  their 
height;  Early  Crawfords  are  beginning 
to  move  from  Vacaville  and  Winters  dis- 
tricts, and  will  be  in  heavy  receipt  from 
Placer  county  points  within  a  few  days. 
The  situation  on  this  variety  ought  to  de- 
velop fairly  well,  and  by  the  time  the  El- 
bertas  are  ready  for  shipment,  about  the 
last  of  July,  we  look  for  a  satisfactory 
market.  Prices  will  probabaly  open  f.  0.  b. 
the  Coast  on  this  variety  50c  or  better. 

Bartlett  pears  have  taken  a  sudden  drop, 
but  indications  are  that  they  will  remain 
at  $1.15  f.  o.  b.  for  this  week.  Plums  are 
bringing  fairly  good  money,  and  Japanese 
varieties  and  Tragedys  are  realizing  very 
satisfactory  prices. 

It  was  expected  that  the  states  of  Mich- 
igan, Ohio  and  northern  New  York,  on 
account  of  their  extremely  light  crops, 
would  not  be  competitors  for  our  late 
peaches  and  that  the  field  would  practi- 
cally be  open  for  California  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  first  of  Septem- 
ber, but  it  now  develops  that  Colorado 
will  have  an  enormuos  crop  of  about  3000 
cars,  Idaho  about  2000,  and  Utah  about 
2500,  all  of  mixed  varieties. 

The  height  of  the  cantaloupe  season  is 
over  and  shipments  will  decrease  from 
now  on.  owing  to  the  rains  in  the  Impe- 


rial and  Coachella  valleys.  Prices  on  can- 
taloupes have  been  very  satisfactory  this 
season,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
successful  distribution  of  their  shipments. 

The  eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

Boston — Black  Tartarians,  65c@$1.20; 
Royal  Anns,  40c@$1.35;  Black  Oregons, 
60c@90c;  Bings  50c@$2.30;  Republican, 
50c@$1.25;  Royal  Cots,  35c@$1.20;  Si- 
moni,  70c@$1.40;  Tragedy,  $1.35@$2.30; 
Climax,  80c@$2.10;  Burbank,  $1.25@ 
$1.30;;  Red  June,  $1.15@$2.10;  Triumph, 
40@95c;  Alexander,  50@60c. 

Chicago— Clyman,  60@95c;  Climax,  80c 
@$1.85;  Burbank,  55c@$1.50;  Tragedy, 
$1.00@$185;  Red  June,  50c@$1.30;  Abun- 
dance, 95c@$1.25;  Simoni,  85c@$1.25; 
Wickson,  $1.15@$2.10;  Santa  Rosa,  $1.15; 
Royal  Cots,  $1.25@$1.30;  Bing,  50c<5) 
$2.00;  Republicans,  45c@$1.45;  Royal 
Anns,  45c@$1.35;  Black  Oregons,  40c@ 
$1.30;  Bartletts,  $2.75@$3.40;  Wilder,  80 
@90c;  Alexander,  40@75c;  Imperial,  75c; 
Montgamet,  90c@$1.00;  St.  Johns,  $1.05@ 
$1.50;  Hales,  45@90c;  Eulatis,  75c;  Tri- 
umph, 50c@$1.15;  Dewey,  65<g>70c; 
Queen,  $1.10@$1.15;  Astrachan,  $1.20; 
Figs,  55c<5>95;  Lambert,  50c@$1.15;  Big- 
gareau,  60@80c. 

New  York— Santa  Rosa,  $1.15@$1.50; 
Clymans,  94c;  Tragedy,  $1.05@$1.70; 
Burbank,  $1.33@$1.55;  Climax,  $1.10(5) 
$1.60;  Simoni,  $1.20(5)$1.35;  Wickson, 
$1.45@$2.14;  Abundance,  $1.04@$1.30; 
Red  June,  $1.20;  Red  Egg,  $1.40;  Bart- 
letts, $3.25@$4.75;  Bartlett  (%  boxes), 
$2.37;  Wilder  (V-i  boxes),  $1.54@$1.75 ; 
Clapps,  $1.35;  Royal  Cots,  80c(5>$1.01; 
Bings,  $1.10@$1.43;  Royal  Anns,  80c@ 
$1.00;  Figs,  50@84c;  Lawson  (y2  boxes), 
$1.47@$1.75;  Imperial,  70c;  Georgia 
peaches,  50c(5  $1.50. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


OUR  NEW  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

Beginning  with  July  1st  a  new  advertis- 
ing rate  went  into  effect  covering  the  dis- 
play and  liner  advertising  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  From  now  on  display  adver- 
tising will  be  $1.25  per  inch,  and  liners  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  2c  per  word  per  issue.  In 
announcing  this  advance  in  rates  we  wish 
to  explain  the  reasons  therefor  and  to 
talk  a  litle  to  our  readers  and  advertising 
patrons. 

When  the  old  rate  of  $1.00  per  inch  was 
made,  the  circulation  of  this  paper  was 
considerably  less  than  half  the  more  than 
8,000  it  now  has.  To  more  than  double 
the  service  to  advertisers  costs  money, 
and  in  raising  our  advertising  rate  but 
25%  we  have  kept  as  near  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  possible;  but  leaving  a  margin 
for  promotion  work  in  the  building  up  of 
the  Press. 

To  gain  the  large  circulation  the  paper 
now  enjoys,  has  required  considerable  ef- 
fort and  expense.  In  the  first  place  the 
editorial  side  of  the  paper  must  be  of  ab- 
solute technical  value  to  the  subscribers 
or  they  cannot  be  obtained  and  held  as 
permanent  readers.  To  place  a  name  on 
our  list  for  a  trial  subscription  of  six  or 
twelve  months  has  no  real  value.  To  bulid 
up  a  strong,  influential  journal  of  this 
class,  the  paper  must  be  of  sufficient 
strength  editorially  to  hold  its  readers 
year  after  year,  and  to  add  new  ones  con- 
stantly. Next  in  importance  to  the  edito 
rial  department  comes  the  subscription 
department,  whose  whole  duty  must  be  to 
secure  subscribers  at  $2  per  year,  and  no 
premiums  attached,  which  means  that  the 
salesman  in  the  field  must  understand  the 
work  and  must  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
editorial  and  business  management. 

The  Rural  Press  has  a  definite  field,  it 
has  a  definite  object  and  a  definite  policy 
in  occupying  its  field.  The  success  of  the 
paper  is  made  dependent  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  its  supporters,  not  a  temporary 
success  or  an  effort  to  make  a  little  money 
for  a  short  time  when  the  farmer  happens 
to  be  properous. 

The  largely  increased  patronage  accord- 
ed this  journal  during  the  past  few  years 
is  due  mainly,  we  believe,  to  the  efforts 
made  to  give  reading  of  absolute  value 
every  week.  An  Oregon  subscriber  in  a 
letter  to  us  last  week  expressed  apprecia- 
tion this  way:  "I  am  continually  sur- 
prised at  the  great  practical  value  of  your 
paper;  the  large  amount  of  original,  up- 
to-date  information  for  California  farm- 
ers." 

To  edit,  make-up,  print  and  send  out 
such  a  paper  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
requires  the  best  efforts  of  a  considerable 
number  of  trained  men  and  women.  The 
past  six  months  the  paper  has  printed 


more  pages  of  matter  and  more  columns 
of  original  writing  than  in  any  half  year 
in  its  more  than  forty  years  of  life. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  think  of  another 
phase  of  the  business?  That  is  the  cost. 
During  the  time  elapsed  since  1896  the 
cost  of  everything  that  is  used  in  news- 
paper production  has  risen  in  price,  and 
yet  we  are  printing  a  larger  paper  than 
fifteen  years  ago  and  charge  the  same 
price  as  then.  At  this  time  the  farmer  is 
getting  nearly  double  for  his  grain,  fruit, 
livestock,  etc.  We  have  no  thought  of 
raising  the  subscription  price;  our  whole 
effort  being  exerted  in  making  the  paper 
more  and  more  valuable  to  the  reader. 

In  raising  the  advertising  rate  we  be- 
lieved the  advertiser  should  pay  more 
nearly  the  cost  of  the  service  we  are  ren- 
dering; but  in  charging  more  for  the  space 
in  the  columns  set  aside  for  business  an- 
nouncements, we  think  that  the  readers 
will  believe  it  "fair  play"  on  their  part 
if,  where  possible  in  dealing  with  mer- 
chants, they  buy  those  articles  that  are 
advertised  in  this  paper.  If  they  will  do 
this,  all  concerned  will  be  benefited.  Our 
advertisers  will  do  more  business  and 
consequently  will  do  more  advertising 
with  us,  enabling  us  to  go  to  greater  ex- 
pense to  secure  reliable  and  valuable  in- 
formation for  our  readers.  The  sub- 
scriber will  benefit  further.  We  solicit 
advertising  only  from  good  firms  and 
advertised  goods  can  usually  be  depended 
upon  as  being  standard.  No  firm  can  af- 
ford to  conduct  an  advertising  campaign 
on  a  spurious  article.  To  make  a  suc- 
cess in  business  the  merchant  who  adver- 
tises must  make  more  than  the  first  deal: 
it  is  the  repeat  orders  that  are  profitable. 

Doubtless  many  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  have  meritorious  goods  for 
sale  that  could  be  profitably  advertised  in 
the  paper,  and  to  such  we  would  suggest 
the  use  of  small  display  space  or  the  use 
of  the  classified  liner  columns  to  start 
with.  As  business  grows  it  is  easy  to 
enlarge  the  space  used,  that  publicity  may 
be  had  at  an  expenditure  commensurate 
with  the  profits  made  in  handling  the 
goods. 

A  well  worded  seasonable  advertisement 
in  the  columns  of  this  journal  is  a  mighty 
good  business  investment. 


BOOKS     FOR     CALIFORNIA  CONDI 
TIONS. 

The  following  letter  from  the  pen  •  of 
a  California  grower  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles gives  the  very  best  of  reasons  wtfy 
the  two  books,  "California  Fruits"  and 
"California  Vegetables,"  written  by  Prof. 
Wickson  and  published  by  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  are  meeting  with  such 
lively  demand: 
"Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson, 

"Dear  Sir:  The  two  splendid  works 
from  your  pen  on  California  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  of  such  assistance  to 
me  in  my  attempt  to  become  a  farmer, 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  telling  you 
so. 

"Before  I  found  these  two  volumes,  I 
had  been  carrying  home  large  numbers  of 
library  books,  mostly  by  eastern  agricul- 
turists, full  of  ideas  on  protection  from 
oiiow  and  heavy  frosts. 

"They  have  been  supplanted  entirely 
by  the  very  thorough,  practical,  and  at- 
tractively presented  boo'.:s  you  have  given 
to  us.  We  shall  use  them  as  main  text 
books." 


MR.  LIVELY 'S  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Oregon  Agriculturist  has  this  to 
say  of  the  commissioner  whom  Oregon 
lends  to  California  for  Panama  purposes: 
"D.  O.  Lively,  stock  commissioner  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  has  secured 
an  appropriation  from  the  management  of 
the  Exposition  amounting  to  $175,000 
which  is  to  be  divided  among  the  stock- 
men. This  is  among  one  of  the  largest 
appropriations  that  has  ever  been  made 
for  the  live  stock  exhibition  at  an  exposi- 
tion, and  has  only  been  exceeded  by 
one  exposition,  and  that  was  at  St. 
Louis.  If  an  exhibitor  has  any  desire 
to  sell  stock,  he  will  surely  find  all  the 
opportunity  at  this  exposition.  Our 
Western  buyers  will  not  allow  any  good 
stuff  to  be  returned  East.  The  Orient 
will  also  take  everything  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  hold  of.  This  live 
stock  show  is  looming  up  to  be  a  great 
thing,  and  will  be  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions at  the  exposition." 
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DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


THE  "BENICIA-HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-DIsc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


Here  is  the  Orchard  Heater 


that  will  protect  your  fruit  crop  from 


WITHOUT 


Loss 


Injury 

Damage 


Depreciation 


FROM 


Smoke  and  Soot 

caused  by  the  agencies  heretofore  used  to  prevent 


Don't  fail  to  investigate  our  heater  before  equipping  your  orchard.    Write  for  folders — do  it  now. 

American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co. 


932-944  Monadnock  Building 


San  Francisco,  California 
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EARLY  ORJLATTE  PRUNING. 

[By  PROF.  C.  I.  LEWIS.  Horticulturist  of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station.] 

We  are  experimenting  at  the  present  time  at  the  college  and  in  various 
orchards  throughout  the  State,  but  we  need  to  carry  on  such  investiga- 
tions over  a  period  of  several  years  before  publishing  our  results.  From 
what  work  we  have  done,  however,  we  feel  that  where  summer  pruning 
is  being  conducted  with  the  idea  of  getting  fruit  to  form,  it  is  better  not 
to  prune  until  after  the  terminal  buds  have  formed.  The  grower  can 
determine  easily  when  these  buds  have  formed,  by  looking  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs.  He  will  note  a  plump  bud,  and  will  also  notice  that  the 
leaves  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  which  heretofore  have  been  rather- 
small,  are  now  assuming  normal  size. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  time  to  summer-prune  after  these  buds 
have  formed  and  been  allowed  to  harden  slightly,  allowing  a  week  or  ten 
days.  This  time  will  vary  all  the  way  from  the  middle  of  June  to  Sep- 
tember. In  prun- 
ing for  the  fruit  I 
would  suggest  that 
the  grower  do  not 
cut  down  lower 
than  this  year's 
wood.  We  feel  that 
better  results  are 
secured  by  moder- 
ate pruning,  cut- 
ting back  from  one- 
third  to  (»nc-half  of 
tli is  year's  growth, 
but  not  c  u  t  ting 
back  into  previous 
season's  growth. 
This  cutting  back 
in  the  way  indicat- 
ed seems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  thick- 
en the  branches  ma- 
terially and  cause 
an  accumulation  of 
shoots  which  lead 
to  the  formation  of 
spurs.  While  the  results  may  not  be  noticed  this  year,  in  all  probability 
it  will  have  some  bearing  on  succeeding  crops. 

Pruning  can  be  done  at  this  time  of  the  year  if  desired,  even  though 
the  terminal  buds  have  not  formed,  but  in  doing  this  it  is  the  principal 
aim  to  take  out  undesirable  branches  or  to  control  the  formation  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  merely  done  to  take  out  certain  branches  that  interfere  with 
the  proper  heading  of  the  tree. 

Wheie  systematic  pruning  is  being  carried  on  for  fruit  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  be  delayed  until  these  buds  have  formed  and  are  somewhat 
hardened.  We  have  found  that  where  this  is  done  we  get  better  results, 
and  the  growth  is  not  as  vigorous  as  it  is  when  the  pruning  is  done  earlier. 

Some  people  felt  that  they  could  prune  at  any  time  during  the  summer 
and  that  they  do  not  get  the  reactive  growth  that  they  do  when  the  trees 
are  pruned  when  dormant,  in  the  winter  or  spring.  This  is  not  true.  If 
heavy  pruning  is  done  while  the  trees  are  still  in  a  vigorous,  active  con- 
dition, reaction  will  take  place  and  many  of  the  buds  will  be  forced  into 
shoots,  and  more  injury  than  good  be  done  in  influencing  the  fruitfulness, 
as  this  pruning  might  force  out  into  shoots  what  would  otherwise  be 
fruit  spurs. 

Summer  pruning  has  been  advantageous  on  late-bearing  varieties  like 
the  Northern  Spy  and  has  given  good  results  on  Spitzenburg,  Yellow 
Newton,  Baldwin,  and  others.  I  have  seen  some  surprising  results  on 
four-year-old  trees.   I  would  not  advise  much  summer  pruning  until  the 


trees  are  three  years  old,  as  I  believe  that  they  should  maintain  the  greater 
part  of  the  foliage  the  first  three  years. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  many  cases  to  prune  too  heavily  in  summer. 
Large  branches  are  often  removed.  I  have  watched  closely  a  number  of 
orchards  where  severe  pruning  was  tried,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  an  or- 
chard that  I  believe  was  benefited  by  it.  It  has  developed  sun-scald  and 
too  pronounced  an  opening  of  the  trees. 

At  the  present  time  young  pears  seem  to  show  signs  that  they  are  going 
to  come  into  dormancy  a  little  slower  than  apples.  In  all  probability  a 
certain  bearing  pear  tree,  like  the  Bartlett,  for  example,  could  be  sum- 
mer-pruned perhaps  earlier  than  I  have  indicated.  -  The  Bartlett  often 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  set  fruit  on  terminal  buds  and  not  develop 
enough  lateral  fruiting  buds.  This  is  rather  an  undesirable  tendency  of 
this  tree,  and  I  have  felt  that  summer  pruning  will  probably  overcome  it. 
Usually,  with  us,  the  Bartlett  has  a  lot  of  close-set  spin's,  so  that  the  tree 
can  carry  a  heavy  crop.  Pruning  done  earlier,  from  the  middle  of  June  to 

the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, will  correct,  in 
all  probability,  this 
tendency  of  bear- 
ing only  on  the  ter- 
minal shoots.  We 
shall  be  able  to  re- 
port more  fully  on 
summer  pruning  a 
little  later. 


PRUNING  YOUNG 
APPLE  TREES. 


How  the  Unpruned  Bellefleur  Apple  Makes  Good  Cultivation  Impossible 


To  the  Editor  :  I 
have  fifteen  acres  of 
apples  planted ;  five 
acres  put  in  last 
year  and  ten  this 
spring.  I  have  fol- 
lowed your  rules  as 
closely  as  possible, 
except  that  in  the 
ten  acres  set  this 
spring  Winter  Ba- 
nanas, Bellefluers  and  Rome  Beauties)  I  dynamited  all  the  holes.  I  would 
like  to  ask  your  advice  regarding  treatment  of  the  growth  on  trees  set 
out  this  year.  On  the  Winter  Banana  and  Bellefleur  the  new  growth  is 
coming  very  rank.  The  trees  are  headed  20  inches  and  in  lots  of  cases 
the  new  growth  already  measures  30  inches.  I  am  only  two  miles  from 
the  ocean  and  the  trade  winds  blow  all  summer,  tending,  of  course,  to 
bend  all  the  branches  in  one  direction,  especially  when  they  grow  so  long. 
Would  you  advise  topping  these  branches,  or  letting  them  grow  through 
the  season?  Planter. 
Orange  county. 

[For  this  first  year  we  should  certainly  allow  the  trees  to  make  all  the 
growth  they  will,  cutting  back  next  winter  to  secure  short,  stiff  joints 
and  a  strong  framework  to  the  tree.  Somewhat  later,  perhaps  next  year, 
if  the  trees  seem  still  to  have  the  leeward  cast,  you  may  do  something  for 
them  by  putting  in  spreaders  across  the  inside  of  the  tree  to  throw  the 
branches  more  into  the  wind.  Probably  you  will  have  to  make  continual 
effort  to  overcome  the  tendency  which  you  speak  of,  by  encouraging 
growth  into  the  wind,  cutting  to  outside  buds  on  that  side  and  to  inside 
buds  on  the  other  side,  etc. — Editor.] 


Late  reports  from  Santa  Clara  county  are  to  the  effect  that  prunes  are 
dropping  some  in  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  but  that  the  crop  will  be 
about  as  we  reported  three  weeks  ago — over  50%  of  last  year's  yield. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


!  The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  July  23,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

.04 

.11 

66 

50 

Red  Bluff  

.04 

.04 

.00 

100 

60 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.00 

98 

55 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

00 

.01 

66 

52 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.00 

76 

46 

Fresno  

00 

00 

.00 

102 

60 

Independence... 

.66 

.66 

.00 

94 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.01 

78 

48 

T 

T 

.00 

86 

56 

San  Diego  

.06 

.08 

.00 

78 

60 

The  Week. 

Of  course  there  will  be  differences,  and  they 
may  be  very  difficult  to  explain  in  all  their  varia- 
tions— attributing  to  each  its  determining  cause. 
And  yet  the  general  reason  for  the  fact  of  varia- 
tion itself  may  be  roughly  outlined. 

Referring  to  what  we  said  last  week  about  the 
falling  of  fruit  this  summer  and  the  danger  of 
worse  things  later  unless  the  trees  could  find 
moisture  to  compensate  for  autumn  transpiration, 
we  find  that  readers  are  disposed  to  help  us  to 
make  the  matter  very  prominent,  as  we  said  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  questions  they  are  asking 
about  particular  manifestations  which  arise  in 
their  experience.  Just  at  the  moment  let  us  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  though  abnormal  behavior 
of  trees  will  be  observed  this  year  so  widely  that 
one  can  safely  generalize  to  the  extent  of  attrib- 
uting it  chiefly  to  the  light  rainfall  of  last  winter, 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  behavior  of  single 
trees,  or  of  certain  acreages  of  trees,  may  be  good, 
bad  or  indifferent  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  shortage  of  moisture  may  occur  with  them 
or  to  the  way  in  which  they,  by  their  own  nature, 
stand  related  to  moisture  shortage.  For  these 
reasons  some  readers  are  likely  to  suffer  consid- 
erably from  injury  or  death  to  trees;  some  will 
suffer  less,  and  some  will  possibly  find  that  their 
trees  may  even  look  better  than  usual  this  fall — 
though  that  will  be  the  rarest  experience,  except 
among  those  who  resorted  to  irrigation,  or,  pos- 
sibly, those  who  are  growing  trees  on  land  which 
ordinarily  has  water  too  near  the  surface. 

This  particular  point  is  enforced  by  a  question 
from  a  reader  who  has  two  apple  orchards  in  the 
Watsonville  district  and  desires  to  know  why  all 
the  fruit  has  fallen  from  six-year-old  trees  in  one 
orchard,  but  not  from  another  orchard  in  another 
place — both  having  received  about  the  same  care, 
etc.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  wise  enough  to  defi- 
nitely answer  such  a  question  without  sight  of 
the  trees  or  the  particular  situation  or  without 


boring  or  digging  down  into  the  subsoil.  We 
have  no  absent  treatment  in  horticulture  which 
fully  satisfies  us.  We  have  a  Mossourian's  fond- 
ness for  seeing  what  we  have  to  form  an  opinion 
upon.  And  yet,  barring  out  the  small  chance 
that  this  loss  of  fruit  was  caused  by  monkeys 
shaking  or  biting  it  off,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
different  behavior  of  the  two  lots  of  trees  is  due 
to  the  different  amounts  of  soil  moisture  avail- 
able in  the  two  places.  If  the  losing  trees  are  on 
shallower  soil  over  impervious  layers  which  deny 
moisture  from  below,  or  over  gravel  which  has 
drawn  away  moisture  below  and  cannot  return  it 
or  hold  il  within  reach  of  the  roots,  it  becomes 
clear  why  they  have  lost  the  fruit  and  that  the 
danger  of  die-back  or  death  of  the  trees  exists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trees  which  are  behaving 
well  may  have  a  deep  soil-moisture  reservoir,  or 
they  may  have  moisture  moving  over  an  imper- 
vious stratum,  or  they  may  have  rooted  into  some- 
what pervious  layers  of  rotten  rock  or  granular 
clay  from  which  they  can  draw  moisture.  What- 
evere  there  may  be  below,  and  we  have  no  clair- 
voyance to  discern  it,  we  are  quite  sure  that  one 
lot  of  trees  has  moisture  equal  to  normal  be- 
havior and  the  other  has  not — and  the  latter  can 
be  saved  by  supplying  moisture  so  that  the  trees 
shall  not  follow  the  fruit  to  destruction. 

Home-Made  Tap  Roots. 

How  an  inquisitive  man  can  be  satisfied  with 
what  he  can  see  on  the  top  of  his  ranch,  we  can- 
not understand.  We  have  some  farmers  who  have 
mining  proclivities:  men  in  the  bottoms  who  can 
get  the  cost  of  digging  a  well  by  panning-out  the 
gravel  they  dig  into,  or  men  in  the  foothills  who 
have  an  auriferous  crevice  in  a  baeklot  to  which 
they  can  go  with  a  pick,  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a 
pipe,  for  the  pleasures  of  solitude  when  domestic 
conversation  strikes  the  tremulo — making  money 
while  they  wait  for  peace.  But  these  considera- 
tions are  more  sordid  than  those  we  have  in  mind. 
Why  should  a  tree  grower  not  try  to  help  a  tree 
by  understanding  its  foundation  as  well  as  its 
cupola?  And  yet  we  find  men  aeroplaning  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees  or  motorcycling  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  beneath  the  branches,  spray- 
ing, fumigating,  fertilizing  and  cultivating- — com- 
plaining, meanwhile,  that  they  do  not  get  thrift 
and  profit  from  all  their  fussing.  Such  super- 
ficial workers  seem  to  believe  that  if  they  do  all 
they  can  think  of  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  tree 
will  look  after  its  own  rooting.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  a  tree  which  has  not  good  root  growth 
and  action  cannot  be  good  above,  and  if  all  were 
right  below  there  would  not  be  many  of  the 
troubles  above,  which  the  owner  tries  to  cure  by 
laying-on  of  hands.  Poets  have  pictured  the  joys 
of  being  underground,  but  that  is  not  exactly 
what  Ave  have  in  mind,  for  they  are  apt  to  pre- 
dicate the  fun,  or  otherwise,  that  one  has  under- 
ground upon  the  kind  of  top  growth  he  makes 
before  he  goes  under.  This  is  an  exact  reversal  of 
the  horticultural  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  we- 
cannot  squeeze  an  anology  from  it ;  it  must  come 
out  an  antithesis.  Take  it  that  way,  then.  In  the 
case  of  a  tree  the  top-growth  depends  upon  the 
root,  and  the  future  of  the  tree  is  determined  by 
what  it  can  do  underground.  The  only  way  a 
man  can  intelligently  minister  to  the  fundamental 
activity  of  the  tree  is  to  go  underground  himself, 
see  what  the  tree  has  to  work  with  in  soil  and 
moisture ;  see  what  it  has  to  fight  with :  mud  or 
dust,  rock  or  hardpan,  sand  or  gravel.  Whoever 
thus  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  looking,  pinch- 
ing, measuring,  reading  and  thinking,  will  come 
much  nearer  to  assuming  the  real  point  of  view 
of  the  tree  and  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  its 


needs  than  any  amount  of  aerial  speculation  alone 
can  bring  him.  One  would  think  that  ordinary 
curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  would  lead  more  men 
to  do  this,  but  they  do  not.  And  so  the  trees  are 
allowed  to  struggle  along  with  headache  remedies 
when  they  need  chiropody. 

Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  home-made 
tap  roots?  Oh,  yes;  we  had  almost  forgotten  the 
heading  away  up  there.  It  comes  about  this  way. 
We  were  taking  out,  last  week,  a  few  apple  trees 
which  we  planted  in  1887,  and  as  they  were  com- 
mon nursery  trees,  they  must  have  had  their  legs 
cut  off  at  the  knees  in  transplanting  and  of  course 
could  have  no  toes  away  down  in  the  moist  soil. 
That  is  what  we  believe  they  hold  who  talk  so 
emphatically  about  the  essential  glory  of  the  tap 
root.  After  we  Jiad  dug  a  little  and  picked  a 
little  and  chopped  off  half  a  dozen  surface  roots, 
which  were  chiefly  winter  resorts  for  woolly 
aphids.  judging  by  their  knotted  appendages,  we 
expected  to  give  a  push  and  let  the  weight  of  the 
top  flop  the  stump  out  of  the  hole.  Of  course  a 
nursery  tree,  having  no  tap  root  to  anchor  it  in 
China,  ought  to  go  over  that  way.  After  we  had 
bruised  our  shoulders  enough  trying  to  teach  a 
tree  not  grown-from-a-seed-in-the-place-where-the 
tree-stands,  how  to  fall  over,  we  resolved  to  do  a 
little  mining,  and  sank  a  shaft  down  around  the 
tree,  and  found  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  that  the 
tree  would  not  fall  over  any  better  than  it  did  at 
two  feet — found,  in  fact,  that  each  tree  did  have 
a  tap  root  which  it  made  for  itself  after  trans- 
planting, and,  after  getting  it  over  by  chopping, 
found  that  the  tap  root  at  three  feet  below  the 
surface  was  half  as  thick  as  the  stem  above 
ground.  We  found  also  that  the  soil  at  four  feet 
was  drier  than  the  soil  at  one  foot,  and  we  found 
out  a  lot  of  other  things  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  time.  The  lesson  of  it  all  is,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  wisdom  to  be  had  for  digging, 
and  that  is  what  one  is  likely  to  need  this  year  to 
explain  why  trees  act  so  peculiarly  and  why  there 
are  such  strange  differences  between  trees  whose 
surface  aspects  are  much  alike. 

What  Farmers  Have  to  Marry. 

Our  innate  profundity  nearly  drowns  us.  When 
we  start  to  make  a  few  light  paragraphs  we  are 
apt  to  fall  into  a  hole  full  of  eels  and  suckers 
which  infest  dark  muddy  bottoms,  instead  of 
darting  around  on  a  shimmering,  sun-lit  surface, 
like  a  skating  bug.  For  there  are  such  airy  things 
to  talk  about  if  one  only  had  the  temperament. 
Just  think,  for  instance,  of  that  announcement 
made  the  other  day  by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Dalton, 
pastor  of  the  Annunciation  Catholic  church  in 
Kansas  City,  after  reading  the  letters  of  6452  per- 
sons who  desire  to  marry  and  have  written  to  him 
for  help.  Father  Dalton,  it  seems,  undertook  such 
extra-clerical  duties  as  to  establish  a  "school  of 
matrimony"  in  connection  with  his  church  to  en- 
courage marriages  among  the  young  people  of  his 
parish.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations  he  an- 
nounces this  discovery:  "The  only  women  who 
express  a  willingness  to  marry  farmers  are  elderly 
women  who  find  themselves  alone  in  the  world. 
But  the  farmers  who  ask  for  wives  are  younger 
men  and  they  do  not  marry  such  women."  And 
he  proposes  to  close  up  the  farming  department 
of  his  cupid-shop  for  that  reason.  Why  does  he 
put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  turn  back?  Why 
does  he  not  proceed  to  demonstrate  that,  beyond 
question,  the  older  women  are  really  the  better 
marrying.  Why  is  he  not  brave  to  work  off  the 
stock  he  has  in  hand? 

Father  Dalton  should  take  courage;  he  is  only 
fishing  in  the  wrong  place.  In  California,  a  fine, 
clean,  capable  young  farmer  has  the  call  with  the 
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belles  if  he  shows  that  he  wants  a  wife  and  not  a 
drudge — one  to  work  with  him  ,if  need  be,  but 
not  for  him  in  a  slavish  way.  The  young  Cali- 
fornia farmer  carries  no  handicap  in  his  wooing — 
in  fact  a  country  home  of  the  right  kind  delights 
the  girls.  But  then  agriculture  in  California  is 
on  a  higher  social  plane  than  in  many  places. 

Church  and  Estate. 

And  then,  speaking  of  preachers  and  farming, 
what  a  sad  mistake  is  being  made  over  a  New 
York  minister  who  said  last  week  that  a  man's 
duty  to  his  chickens  is  more  important  than  his 
duty  to  his  church.  He  is  the  Rev.  William  E. 
Mountenay,  pastor  of  Morsemere  Baptist  church. 
He  put  the  chickens  ahead  of  the  churches  in 
addressing  the  Yonkers  auxiliary  to  the  West- 
chester Fanciers'  Club.  "I  think  that,  by  inter- 
esting my  fellowmen  in  chickens,"  he  said,  "I  do 
nearly  as  much  good  as  if  I  were  in  my  pulpit 
preaching  a  sermon.  A  man's  three  duties  are: 
First,  to  his  home;  second,  to  his  chickens,  and, 
third,  to  his  church. 

This,  we  take  it,  is  perfectly  in  accord  with 
scripture,  for  the  man  who  pulled  his  live  stock 
out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  held  to  be  an 
exemplar  of  practical  Christianity,  as  he  surely 
was.  The  mistake  which  is  being  made,  however, 
with  the  New  Yorker's  expositions  of  the  old 
truth,  is  that  humane  action  and  interest  are 
taken  to  be  synonymous  with  any  old  thing  on 
the  farm,  and  the  man  who  starts  in  on  Sunday 
morning  to  mend  a  week-day  harness  instead  of 
hitching  up  the  best  outfit  and  driving  his  wife 
to  church,  is  just  as  bad  a  fire-risk  as  if  he  called 
his  brother  a  fool. 

Aging  Products. 

Now  that  the  prevalence  of  prohibition  may 
preclude  the  enjoyment  of  aged  wines,  it  may 
comfort  some  people  to  have  a  substitute,  also  to 
have  the  chance  to  redirect  the  capital  invested  in 
structures  and  appliances  for  aging.  The  recent 
discovery  of  choice  100-year-old  hams  in  an  under- 
ground passage  near  the  old  brick  mansion  on 
Prudence  island  has  caused  Prof.  David  Green- 
berg  of  Columbia  University  to  make  a  systematic 
search  of  the  old  cellars  on  the  island.  His  search 
for  hams,  which  occupied  several  months,  started 
at  a  cellar  north  of  Potters'  cove.  When  he 
reached  the  well-known  Almy  cellar,  near  the 
center  of  the  island,  he  found  a  large  barrel 
packed  full  of  hams  and  shoulders  packed  in  wood 
ashes.  They  were  as  delicious  as  the  first  lot 
found.  Prof.  Greenberg  sold  them  to  a  Newport 
dealer  for  $1  a  pound. 

The  Interests  of  the  Aged. 

This  brings  us  easily  to  another  professor,  and 
professors  seem  to  be  raising  about  all  the  hulla- 
balloo  nowadays,  to  wit:  Prof.  Albion  W.  Smith 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  condemns  what 
he  calls  the  inclination  of  the  American  citizen  to 
boast  that  his  country  is  the  "only  country  really 
worth  living  in."  Prof.  Smith  claims  that  "we 
must  remember  that  other  nations  were  making 
rapid  strides  toward  civilization,  higher  art  and 
greater  culture  while  America  was  still  pulling 
stumps."  Prof.  Smith's  referendum  ad  antiquita- 
tem  unfortunately  proves  too.  much  for  his  con- 
tention, for  the  other  countries,  which  were  thus 
hiking  while  we  were  pulling  stumps,  were  them- 
selves about  two  thousand  years  or  more  behind 
the  greatest  civilization,  art  and  culture  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  fact,  those  greatest  things  are 
packed  in  ashes  like  Prof.  Greenberg 's  hams,  but 
they  do  not  resurrect  so  easily.  In  spite  of  Prof. 
Smith's  protest,  America  is  the  only  country 
which  is  worth  an  American's  living  in,  and  that 


is  all  that  the  "boast"  which  he  berates  really 
means.  We  have  no  objection  to  other  people 
living  elsewhere.  Perhaps  Prof.  Smith  might  go 
back  to  Albion  for  aught  we  know. 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Potato  Troubles  Again. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  Minnesotan  and  unfa- 
miliar with  climatic  conditions,  irrigation,  soil, 
etc.  I  wish  to  know  the  best  time  for  planting, 
transplanting,  etc.,  such  as  beets,  onions,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  radishes,  in  fact,  the  whole  line.  I  desire 
especially  to  ask  about  the  Irish  potato.  I  have 
been  told  these  are  not  successfully  raised  on  the 
highland  of  the  valley.  I  have  a  small  experi- 
mental patch  of  Early  Rose  planted  about  May 
first.  The  tops  look  fine,  but  there  are  few  pota- 
toes and  small,  and,  though  not  developed,  have 
commenced  growing  a  second  time,  sprouts  start- 
ing from  the  new  potatoes.  When  should  I  plant 
and  what  care  should  they  have. 

Some  of  my  soil  bakes  and  hardens  quickly 
after  irrigation,  but  I  have  an  acre  or  so  of  sandy 
soil.  Would  this  be  best  for  garden  truck  and 
berries? — New  Comer,  Clovis. 

AH  the  garden  truck  you  mention  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  our  book:  "California  Vegetables." 
As  for  potatoes,  as  shown  in  our  issue  of  June  29, 
potatoes  are  acting  very  peculiarly  this  year,  just 
in  the  way  you  describe,  owing,  presumably  to  in- 
termittent moisture — the  plant  being  arrested 
by  drought  and  then  starting  again,  which  is  very 
undesirable.  To  avoid  this,  potatoes  should  be 
planted  earlier  so  as  to  get  a  large  part  of  their 
growth  during  the  rainy  season.  If  planted  late 
the  ground  should  be  well  wet  down  by  irriga- 
tion, and  then  plowed  and  cultivated,  and  irriga- 
tion should  be  used  while  the  plant  is  growing 
well.  If  this  is  done,  potatoes  can  be  successfully 
grown  by  irrigation,  but  if  the  land  is  allowed 
to  become  dry  the  plant  is  arrested  in  its  growth 
for  a  time  and  a  second  and  undesirable  growth  is 
started. 

Sandy,  loamy  soil  is  certainly  better  than  the 
heavy  soil  for  vegetables  and  berries,  if  moisture 
is  kept  right,  because  it  can  be  more  easily  cul- 
tivated and  takes  water  without  losing  the  fri- 
able condition  which  is  so  desirable.  A  heavier 
soil,  can  however,  be  improved  by  the  free  use  of 
stable  manure  or  by  the  addition  of  sand,  or  by 
the  use  of  one  or  more  applications  of  lime  at 
the  rate  of  500  lb.  to  the  acre,  as  may  be  required 
— all  these  operations  making  the  soil  more  loamy 
and  more  easily  handled. 

Dying  Orange  Trees, 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  few  orange  and  lemon 
trees  that  are  starting  to  die.  One  tree  has  died 
on  the  top,  and  this  twig  was  taken  from  the  part 
nearer  the  ground.  Please  advise  me  as  to  what 
kind  of  spray  to  use. — W.  S.,  Dixon. 

Although  the  leaves  on  your  orange  twig  are 
disfigured  by  leaf-eating  insects,  there  is  not  in- 
jury enough  to  account  for  the  failing  of  the  trees. 
The  dying  back  of  a  tree  at  the  top  indicates  that 
the  troube  is  in  the  roots,  and  it  is  usually  due  to 
standing  water  in  the  soil,  resulting  either  from 
excessive  application  of  water  or  because  the  soil 
is  too  retentive  to  distribute  an  amount  of  water 
which  might  not  be  excessive  on  a  lighter  soil 
which  would  allow  of  its  freer  movement.  We 
would  dig  down  near  the  tree  and  see  if  you  have 
not  a  muddy  subsoil.  The  same  trouble  would 
result  if  the  subsoil  is  too  dry,  and  that  also  you 
can  ascertain  by  digging.  If  you  find  moisture 
ample,  and  yet  not  excessive,  the  injury  to  the 
root  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  alkali,  or  to 
excessive  use  of  fertilizers.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble,  you  will  see,  has  to  be  determined  by 


local  examination  and  cannot  be  prescribed  on  tho 
basis  of  a  description  of  the  plant  itself  nor  a 
twig  such  as  you  send.  This  twig,  however,  shows 
no  specific  insect  or  disease  which  is  capable  of 
causing  the  trouble. 

Kelp  and  Shavings  for  Orange  Fertilization. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  furnish  us 
with  any  information  regarding  the  ill  effects,  if 
there  are  any,  derived  from  using  sea  kelp  as  a 
fertilizer  for  orange  trees.  Also,  barnyard  fer- 
tilizer containing  shavings  instead  of  straw. — 
F.  E.,  Duarte. 

There  is  no  ill-effect  from  the  use  of  sea  kelp. 
It  has  been  dragged  from  the  beaches  at  low  tide, 
partly  dried  and  used,  for  centuries  perhaps,  as  a 
field  fertilizer  for  all  sorts  of  crops  in  Europe,  and 
for  decades,  to  some  extent,  on  the  New  England 
coast.  The  dangerous  substance  in  it  would  be 
the  sea  salt,  but  experience  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  that  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cause  trouble.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  secur- 
ing and  transporting  the  substance,  for  less  than 
its  fertilizing  equivalent  can  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chase of  other  more  concentrated  manures. 

Barnyard  manure  containing  shavings  instead 
of  straw  is  chiefly  objectionable  because  of  the 
amount  of  inert  material.  The  shavings  are  ex- 
ceedingly slow  to  decompose,  and  if  applied  to  a 
light  soil  in  considerable  quantities  would  cause  a 
serious  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation.  If  ap- 
plied, on  the  other  hand,  to  a  heavy  soil  and  ac- 
companied by  sufficient  irrigation  water,  the  effect 
of  making  the  soil  more  friable  might  be  very  de- 
sirable. It  depends  then  upon  circumstances 
whether  shavings  can  be  considered  a  safe  substi- 
tute for  I  lie  straw,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
straw  is  more  valuable  not  only  because  more 
easily  decomposed,  but  because  its  content  of 
plant  food  is  greater. 

Myrabolan  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending,  under  separate 
cover,  samples  of  two  small  plums.  Will  you 
kindly  identify  them?  I  am  told  they  are  Myra- 
bolan plum,  and  I  wish  to  know  for  a  certainty, 
as  I  desire  to  grow  seedlings  on  which  later  to 
bud  and  graft  French  prunes  to  plant  a  prune 
orchard  from  nursery  stock,  which  I  will  grow 
from  the  pits  myself.  If  these  are  Myrabolan 
plums,  will  trees  from  them  be  as  good  for  my 
purpose  as  trees  from  pits  that  were  imported 
from  France  ? — E.  B.  S.,  Madrone. 

The  fruits  which  you  send  are  Myrabolan  plums, 
and  their  seedlings  would  be  suitable  for  the 
French  prune,  providing  the  trees  which  bear 
them  are  strong,  thrifty  growing  trees.  There  is 
great  variation  in  the  colors  of  Myrabolan  seed- 
lings, from  light  yellow  to  dark  red,  and  it  is  the 
satisfactory  growth  of  the  tree  rather  than  the 
character  of  the  fruit  which  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  when  growing  seedlings  from  selected  trees, 
and  not  depending  so  largely  as  formerly  on  im- 
ported seedlings. 

Big  Worms  on  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  nice  patch  of  tamatoes 
in  my  garden,  and  only  recently  I  notice  large 
green  worms  on  them  with  one  large  brown  horn 
on  their  head.  They  strip  the  leaves  off.  Some 
have  small  golden  specks  over  their  backs;  look 
to  me  like  a  tobacco  worm.  Kindly  advise  me 
what  to  do  for  them.— A.  J.  K.,  Tulare. 

They  are  tobacco  worms;  that  is,  they  are  the 
larvae  of  hawk  moths,  some  of  which  take  to- 
bacco, tomatoes,  grapevines  and  many  other 
plants,  including  some  of  the  native  weeds  of 
your  valley.  Pick  them  off  and  crush  them,  or 
give  them  a  little  snip  with  the  scissors  if  you  do 
not  like  to  handle  them.  They  are  so  large  and 
easily  found  that  such  treatment  is  easily  applied, 
as  in  "worming  tobacco." 
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Apricots  in  Kings  County. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

As  a  person  goes  from  one  part  of  the  State 
to  another  he  finds  some  surprising  peculiarities 
in  the  distribution  of  fruits,  and  apricots  are  one 
of  the  fruits  that  give  the  surprise.  Apricots 
are  usually  considered  a  bay  county  or  a  coast 
county  crop,  and  most  of  the  production  is  in 
the  bay  or  coast  counties  of  the  south,  where  the 
ocean  influences  are  very  effective. 

Yet  making  a  decided  jump  from  these  districts, 
a  person  will  now  find  that  Kings  county  grow- 
ers are  more  enthusiastic  about  apricots  than  they 
are  about  any  other  fruit,  and  this  is  in  a  county 
with  about  as  typically  interior  climate  as  it  is 
possible  to  find  in  California. 

Prom  Kings  county  to  the  bay  the  climate  grad- 
ually moderates,  the  rainfall  increases,  and  the 
air  is  less  hot  and  dry  in  summer  and  fall.  It 
would  therefore  appear  as  if  apricots  that  would 
do  well  in  both  the  bay  counties  and  Kings  county 
would  do  well  between  the  two,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  although  there  are  exceptions,  apricots 
are  not  usually  looked  upon  with  much  favor  in 
tin-  intervening  country. 

In  Kings  county  a  full  crop  of  dried  apricots 
is  now  about  1500  tons;  four  years  ago  it  was 
about  1000  tons;  and  when  the  present  acreage 
conies  into  full  bearing,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be 
double  that,  and  more  are  planted  every  year. 

Nearly  all  the  apricots  produced  are  dried,  al- 
though a  very  few  are  canned  and  sold  fresh. 
More  might  be  canned  if  the  sizes  were  larger. 
On  account  of  drying  being  the  rule,  there  is 
little  care  given  toward  securing  large  sizes,  and 
as  a  result  only  a  large  tonnage  is  sought  for, 
even  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  therefore  not  as  good  as  it  otherwise 
could  be,  and  the  popularity  of  the  apricot  has 
developed  in  spite  of  a  few  cultural  faults  and 
the  fact  that  not  the  best  kind  of  a  product  has 
bi  en  sent  to  the  market. 

The  Varieties. — There  are  three  main  varieties 
of  apricots  grown  in  the  county,  only  two  of  which 
are  now  being  planted.  The  peach  apricot,  which 
is  not  being  planted  any  more,  bears  no  heavier 
than  the  Royal  and  Tilton,  which  are  deservedly 
popular,  and  it  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  get- 
ting ripe  too  hurriedly  and  drying  to  slabs  when 
in  that  condition.  It  also  dries  down  more  than 
Ihe  other  two,  has  a  poor  color,  and  is  not  liked 
by  the  European  trade.  For  canning  it  is  too 
watery  and  will  not  hold  up  well. 

The  best  way  in  planting  seems  to  take  half 
Royals,  half  Tiltons,  as  the  Tiltons  follow  the 
Royals  and  the  cutting  and  drying  crews  can  be 
kept  busy  longer  than  when  only  one  variety  is 
grown.  Both  apricots  bear  well  and  dry  to  a 
good  color. 

The  practice  of  permitting  the  tree  to  carry 
nearly  all  the  fruit  that  sets  makes  the  Royals 
usually  run  very  small,  while  the  Tiltons  run  to 
larger  sizes  in  spite  of  this  neglect.  One  disad- 
vantage of  the  Tilton  to  the  packer  is  that  it 
colors  well  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  on  this 
account  is  often  picked  before  it  should  be,  and 
on  being  kept  awhile  in  the  bins  darkens  up  badly 
and  loses  its  attractive  color.  When  permitted 
to  ripen  fully,  it  has  both  an  excellent  color  and 
flavor,  and  neither  it  nor  the  Royal  often  form 
slabs.  Both  these  and  the  other  valley  apricots, 
however,  have  to  sell  for  about  half  a  cent  less 
than  the  bay  county  fruit,  as  they  are  less  meaty 
and  not  as  well  colored  or  usually  of  as  good  a 
flavor. 

Cultural  Conditions. — The  most  apparent  dif- 
ference between  the  apricot  orchards  of  Kings 
county,  and  also  of  nearly  all  the  apricot  orchards 
from  San  Joaquin  county  south,  and  the  orchards 
of  the  bay  counties  is  the  fact  that  the  trees  in 
latter  are  pruned  much  more  heavily,  and  have 
therefore  stronger,  thicker  branches  and  a  block- 
ier  appearance.  This  difference  in  appearance  is 
evidently  due  to  treatment,  not  to  climate,  as  apri- 
cot orchards  can  be  found  in  Kings  and  Tulare 
counties  where  the  trees  are  just  as  blocky  as 
those  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  after  having  sim- 
ilar care. 

The  custom  of  letting  the  trees  go  without 


pruning  except  when  shaping  them  up,  is  said 
to  have  been  given  an  impetus  about  twelve  years 
ago  when  a  severe  frost  did  a  lot  of  damage  close 
to  the  ground  but  left  fruit  on  the  higher  branches. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  to  let  the  trees 
grow  high  would  protect  the  fruit  somewhat  from 
frost,  and  now  pruning  of  the  kind  done  in  cooler 
fruit  sections  is  exceptional.  This  lack  of  prun- 
ing naturally  causes  the  trees  to  overbear,  the 
sizes  to  be  small,  and  the  tree  to  be  exhausted 
after  a  heavy  crop,  needing  to  rest  up  for  the 
next  year.  All  the  advantages  of  pruning  ma- 
ture trees  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  absent. 

Apricots  do  not,  of  course,  bear  as  well  or  as 
consistently  as  peaches,  though  it  is  stated  that 
several  growers  who  prune  well  and  attempt  to 
develop  good  fruit  buds  by  a  small  irrigation  and 
deep  plowing  after  the  crop  is  off  in  early  sum- 
mer, have  had  very  good  results  in  securing  con- 
sistent yields  one  year  to  another,  subject  to  frost 
damage,  and  even  this  is  lessened  by  having  good 
strong  fruit  buds. 

One  grower  who  thus  irrigated  and  plowed  after 
the  crop  is  off  and  claims  that  his  trees  bear 
very  evenly  as  a  result,  gives  his  reasons  as  fol- 
lows :  The  tree  is  somewhat  exhausted  after  bear- 
ing a  heavy  crop  and  needs  good  care  to  enable 
it  to  develop  strong  buds  properly.  From  that 
time  of  the  year  onward  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
the  air  is  hot  and  dry  also.  Then  without  prun- 
ing there  is  so  much  wood  that  the  tree  has  not 
strength  to  form  strong  buds.  Those  that  do 
form  may,  on  account  of  their  weakness,  be  killed 
by  the  winter's  cold,  and  in  spring  the  frosts  that 
do  come  kill  them  much  quicker  than  they  would 
strong  plump  buds. 

The  fact  that  strong  buds  will  withstand  the 
cold  better  than  weak  buds  is  well  known,  and 
is  illustrated  when  the  frost  kills  half  of  the  fruit 
on  a  tree  but  leaves  others,  or  when  one  orchard 
no  better  situated  for  frost  protection  than  an- 
other will  keep  its  fruit  and  the  second  will  lose 
it.  Thus  by  keeping  the  trees  pruned  back  so 
that  their  strength  will  not  be  distributed  among 
too  many  branches,  and  then  by  supplying  suffi- 
cient moisture  for  late  summer  and  fall  use,  and 
by  keeping  up  good  cultivation,  just  enough  nice 
sturdy  buds  are  brought  over  until  spring,  and 
these  withstand  adverse  conditions  very  much  bet- 
ter than  many  weak  buds  ever  could. 

The  thinning  of  the  fruit  for  drying  when  nec- 
essary gives  the  same  effect,  besides  making  a 
much  finer  product.  The  thinning  can  be  done 
with  a  bamboo  pole  and  is  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive. Unfortunately,  the  proposition  of  paying  a 
flat  price,  irrespective  of  sizes,  seems  to  make  it 
more  profitable  for  a  man  to  leave  a  lot  of  small 
apricots  on  his  trees  than  to  thin  them  and  to  get 
a  finer  product. 

Having  small  apricots  means  a  greater  expense 
in  cutting  and  drying  than  having  large  ones.  For 
picking  it  seems  to  make  little  difference.  As  the 
fruit  is  all  dried,  very  little  being  canned  or 
shipped,  it  is  practically  all  picked  on  sheets,  the 
branches  being  shaken  with  poles  so  as  to  take  the 
ripe  fruit  off  and  leave  the  others  on. 

The  Royals  and  Tiltons  can  often  be  picked  in 
one  or  two  goings  over,  or  three  pickings  at  the 
most,  though  peach  apricots  usually  require  three 
pickings.  The  last  time  around  only  a  few  apri- 
cots will  stay  on  the  tree,  and  these  are  poked  off 
onto  the  sheet. 

The  whole  process  of  drying  costs  from  $50  a 
ton  (dried)  up,  but  if  it  costs  much  more  than 
$55  or  $60  it  is  likely  to  be  on  account  of  having 
a  small  crop  or  very  small  sizes.  At  a  rough  esti- 
mate it  can  be  said  that  an  average  crop  in  Kings 
county,  one  year  to  another,  is  about  one  or  one 
and  a  quarter  tons  to  the  acre,  dried,  and  the 
average  price  about  8  cents  a  pound,  pits  extra. 
Tiltons  and  Royals  dry  about  7  to  1. 

The  heaviest  bearing  is  during  the  first  three 
full-bearing  years,  when  the  trees  may  produce 
about  two  tons  or  better  dried  to  the  acre,  occa- 
sionally running  much  above  this  figure.  The 
trees  do  not,  however,  wear  out  when  well  cared 
for,  and  there  is  one  orchard  in  the  county  which 
a  few  years  ago,  at.  the  age  of  30  years,  was  con- 
sidered gone  to  ruin.    The  trees  were  sprayed  to 


loosen  up  the  bark  and  clean  it  from  moss  and 
scale,  dead  wood  was  cut  out  and  live  wood  cut 
back  to  force  out  new  growth,  and  now  it  is  doing 
as  well  as  ever,  three  years  ago  making  three  tons 
dried  to  the  acre. 

Tree  Troubles  and  Pests. — Frosts,  as  in  other 
localities,  are  one  of  the  greatest  detriments  in 
apricot  growing,  apricots  and  almonds  suffering 
oftentimes  when  peaches  almost  escape  injury,  as 
is  the  case  this  year.  The  greater  price  for  apri- 
cots is  the  thing  that  helps  offset  this  difficulty, 
and  the  price  has  been  sufficient  in  spite  of  the 
frosts,  to  keep  the  planting  up. 

It  looks  as  if  the  practice  of  orchard  heating 
ought  to  be  very  profitable,  since  frost  is  the 
greatest  trouble,  but  little  seems  to  have  been 
done.  The  Tilton  is  a  little  later  blooming  than 
the  Royal  and  so  often  escapes  early  frosts,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Royals  are  occasionally 
so  far  along  that  they  can  withstand  late  frosts 
that  the  Tiltons  are  too  immature  to  survive. 

Frosts  are  also  the  cause  of  another  apricot 
trouble,  sour  sap,  caused  by  warm  weather  start- 
ing a  How  of  sap,  which  cold  weather  later  cheeks. 
This  is  generally  considered  incurable,  although 
A.  Sloutermakcr,  a  grower  to  whom  the  writer  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  information  here  con- 
tained, states  that  an  almost  infallible  cure  re- 
sults from  splitting  the  bark  on  an  affected  tree. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
presence  of  sour  sap  is  detected.  The  slits  should 
begin  clear  down  to  the  ground,  run  all  the  way 
through  the  bark,  and  continue  a  portion  of  the 
way  along  the  main  branches  that  are  affected. 
Several  of  these  cuts  should  be  made. 

Aside  from  this  there  are  no  serjous  pests  in 
Kings  county.  The  brown  apricot  scale  starts 
up  quite  often  and  looks  pretty  bad,  then  the 
Comys  fusca  and  other  parasites  get  the  better 
of  it.  Usually  the  scale  is  not  sprayed  for,  al- 
though the  application  of  the  lime-sulphur  spray, 
or  crude  oil  emulsion,  would  doubtless  be  profita- 
ble nearly  every  year,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
bark  and  the  moss,  which  cover  the  trunk  and 
branches  quite  thickly  in  nearly  every  place. 

When  spraying  is  practiced  it  nearly  always 
causes  new  shoots  to  come  out  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches,  thus  filling  up  the  center  of 
the  tree  with  the  fruit  wood,  which  it  is  so  much 
desired  to  have  all  over  any  fruit  tree.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  old  orchard  referred  to  be- 
fore could  "come  back"  to  its  pristine  vigor. 

The  shot-hole  fungue  occurs,  but  is  not  usually 
serious.  Of  the  two  varieties  now  planted,  the 
T  ilton  and  the  Royal,  the  first  named  seems  to 
be  the  more  free  from  both  scab  and  fungus,  and 
of  the  two  is  the  most  now  in  demand  for  plant- 
ing, although  both  are  deservedly  popular. 

That,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  status  of  apri- 
cot growing.  Although  in  a  climate  that  differs 
more  from  the  coast  counties  than  the  counties 
farther  north  in  the  San  Joaquin,  fruit  men  have 
found  that  apricots,  fairly  well  handled,  do  pay. 
Their  success  comes  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
crop-destroying  frosts,  to  which  the  apricot  is 
very  susceptible  and  which  occur  in  practically 
all  localities.  The  success  comes  with  a  system 
of  practically  no  pruning,  although  good  pruning 
in  the  coast  counties  is  considered  essential  to 
success,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  existing  every 
place  where  apricots  are  grown  for  drying  that 
quality  is  decidedly  subservient  to  quantity  when 
production  is  considered. 

This  latter  condition  is  one  of  the  most  regret- 
able  features  of  the  industry,  injurious  both  to 
packer  and  grower,  and  preventing  as  great  de- 
velopment of  the  market  as  would  be  possible  if 
the  fruit  were  sold  on  its  merits. 

As  it  is,  large  apricots,  like  large  prunes,  are 
worth  much  more  to  the  packer  than  small  ones, 
yet,  if  they  are  bought  at  all,  a  good  lot  brings 
the  same  price  as  only  a  fair  lot.  The  result  is 
that  if  a  man  can  get  200  pounds  of  small  apri- 
cots more  per  acre  than  he  could  get  large  ones,  he 
will  do  so  and  be  much  better  off  on  account  of 
it.  Then  the  packer  cannot  sell  those  apricots 
for  anything  near  as  much  as  he  could  large 
ones,  and  the  trade  has  to  be  induced  to  buy 
small  fruit  when  it  hight  just  as  well  buy  large, 
attractive  fruit. 

Occasionally  the  buyer  tries  to  avoid  this  dis- 
advantage by  giving  the  producer  of  good  fruit, 
be  it  apricots  or  peaches,  a  cent  a  pound  or  so 
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more  for  his  lot  than  the  regular  price  (this  is 
not  speaking  locally,  as  it  is  a  universal  condi- 
tion),  but  it  almost  universally  occurs  that  the 
seller  feels  so  proud  of  producing  a  fine  product 
and  getting  a  fine  price  that  he  talks  of  it,  and 
the  word  goes  around  that  such  and  such  a  price 
is  the  regular  price,  and  then  no  one  can  buy  or- 
dinary  fruit  at  an  ordinary  figure.  Under  the 
system,  neither  growers  nor  sellers,  while  human 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona.] 

The  citrus  fruit-shipping  season  is  coming  to  . 
a  close.  Practically  all  the  navel  crop  is  gone, 
and  the  miscellaneous  varieties  such  as  Seedlings, 
bloods,  etc.,  are  not  in  good  demand,  and  the 
trade  in  most  markets  are  paying  more  attention 
to  valencias. 

After-effects  of  Frost. — As  growers  emerge  from 
the  busy  part  of  the  shipping  season,  they  find 
time  and  opportunity  to  look  for  the  lesson  to 
be  found  in  the  results  of  the  severe  frost  of 
last  December. 

The  fruit  was  slow  to  dry  out,  and  on  that 
account  many  growers  and  shippers  hoped  that 
the  damage  was  not  so  severe  as  feared,  and  that 
the  fruit  would  recover  to  some  extent  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  fruit  was  too  bitter  to 
ship  (or  rather  to  sell)  early  in  the  season,  and 
by  the  time  the  flavor  had  improved  dryness  ap- 
peared and  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive growers  and  shippers  to  prevent  it,  enough 
damaged  fruit  went  East  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
very  forcibly  that  the  consumer  will  no  longer 
buy  frosted  fruit.  Although  this  damaged  fruit 
brought  low  prices,  and  to  some  extent  injured 
the  sale  of  good  fruit,  the  pack  that  could  be 
depended  on  as  absolutely  good  brought  excellent 
prices  all  through  the  season,  averaging  better 
than  the  season  of  1910-1911. 

This  condition,  together  with  the  excellent  re- 
sults obtained  where  frost-fighting  was  carried 
on  in  a  consistent  manner,  has  caused  a  great 
wave  of  interest  in  frost  prevention  to  sweep  over 
the  citrus  industry. 

Pomona  Policy. — The  people  in  and  about  the 
Pomona  district  have  been  prompt  to  recognize 
the  value  not  only  of  orchard  heating,  but  of  the 
greater  efficiency  to  be  obtained  from  concerted 
work.  They  have  formed  an  association  for  the 
express  purpose  of  furthering  the  interest  in  frost 
prevention  and  the  control  of  the  fight  when  the 
actual  battle  comes. 

The  Association  centralizes  its  power  in  a  com- 
mittee, and  this  again  in  a  general  manager,  who 
will  divide  the  valley  into  a  number  of  districts, 
each  of  which  will  have  a  number,  after  the 
manner  of  fire  districts  in  a  city.  In  each  of 
these  districts  will  be  located  instruments  for 
the  recording  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and 
also  wind  direction  and  velocity.  A  night  watch- 
man will  make  the  round  of  these  stations  on 
dangerous  nights,  reporting  to  headquarters  once 
an  hour  or  oftener  if  the  conditions  change  sud- 
denly. These  reports  coming  in  from  all  over 
the  valley,  will  be  tabulated,  and  will  then  be- 
come an  accurate  guide  to  the  manager  in  deter- 
mining the  advance  of  the  cold  wave,  and  the 
necessary  time  and  place  to  begin  firing.  Alarms 
will  be  sent  out  at  the  proper  time,  and  the 
growers  in  the  danger  zone  will  be  at  work  all 
over  the  cold  area  at  once.  It  is  hoped  by  this 
uniform  control  of  the  work  to  secure  uniform 
results,  and  save  the  individual  grower  the  trouble 
of  keeping  a  close  watch  before  the  actual  dan- 
ger line  is  reached. 

Other  districts  are  rapidly  falling  into  line,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  grower  of  citrus  fruit 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  no  longer  will  there 
be  damaged  fruit  sent  to  the  consumer  if  prep- 
aration will  put  him  in  a  position  to  prevent  it. 

Notes  on  Supplies. — The  preparation  for  this 
great  battle  represents  no  small  item  in  the  gen- 
eral plan.  Growers  must  be  told  what  to  do  in 
the  way  of  tanks,  heaters,  torches,  etc.  They  must 
be  urged  not  to  delay,  in  these  necessary  things. 
The  oil  problem  alone  is  quite  serious,  as  the  oil 


nature  remains  as  it  is,  can  be  especially  blamed, 
and  a  little  grading  of  other  dried  fruits  than 
prunes  might  be  found  profitable  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  evil  is  more  noticeable  with  apricots 
than  peaches,  as  the  latter,  when  well  handled, 
run  nearer  to  an  average  size  than  do  apricots, 
but  that  is  running  a  good  distance  from  Kings 
county  'cots,  which  when  grading  is  practiced 
will  probably  be  even  better  than  at  present. 


I  used  is  a  by-product  and  is  not  to  be  had  in  large 
quantities  at  any  one  time,  but  must  be  ordered 
I  and  stored  on  the  grower's  premises  before  the 
actual  need  comes. 

Past  experience  points  to  a  supply  of  5  gallons 
per  tree  as  the  minimum  stock  to  be  carried,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  vast  number  of  trees  to 
be  protected,  it  is  easy  to  believe  there  is  urgent 
need  to  stock  up  early. 

Every  one  hopes  there  will  be  no  need  during 
the  coming  season  to  use  the  great  organization 
which  is  in  the  building,  'but  the  financial  loss 
has  been  too  great  in  the  past  to  falter  in  the 
preparation  for  a  great  battle  at  the  next  inva- 
sion of  Jack  Frost  in  the  orange  belt  of  the  south. 

CULTIVATING  UNDER  LEMON  TREES. 

[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  problem  of  cultivating  conveniently  and 
yet  thoroughly  under  trees  whose  branches  are 
close  to  the  ground  is  one  that  is  met  by  a  large 
variety  of  tools  and  the  adaptation  of  those  tools 
by  growers  into  whose  hands  they  come.  The 
following  is  a  home-made  device  that  is  used  by 
James  K.  Catlin,  of  Carpenteria,  Santa  Barbara 
county,  on  his  lemon  grove,  and  it  is  worth  pat- 
terning after,  not  only  by  citrus  growers  whose 
methods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  by 
growers  of  deciduous  fruits  also,  if  close  cultiva- 
tion is  bothering  them. 

The  trees  in  the  grove  were  planted  20  feet 
apart  on  the  triangle  plant,  which  makes  the  rowi 
about  17  feet  apart.  As  the  trees  are  now  folly 
matured  and  the  branches  about  touch  the  ground, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  space  for  cultivation, 
and  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  has  to  be  stirred 
by  a  wide  extension  of  the  cultivators. 

The  ground  is  not  plowed  at  all,  and  but  three 
kinds  of  tools  are  used  on  it :  a  disk  harrow  and 
spring-toothed  harrow  for  the  main  work,  and  a 
subsoiler  which  is  run  over  it  once  in  winter  to 
break  up  the  cultivator  hardpan  that  forms  from 
the  summer  cultivation. 

The  two  harrows  are  extended  by  the  use  of 
the  same  kind  of  a  device  far  to  the  side  of 
what  they  could  be  as  they  come  from  the  fac- 
tory. That  for  the  spring-toothed  harrow  is  the 
simplest,  though  the  same  principle  is  employed 
with  it  as  with  the  disk,  and  so  it  can  be  de- 
scribed first. 

A  2  by  4  pine  stick  eleven  feet  long  is  first 
taken,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  two  parts  of 
the  harrow  are  attached.  This  gives  eleven  feet 
spread  to  the  teeth  when  the  different  halves  of 
the  cultivator  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
stick.  As  the  two  horses  that  draw  it  can  walk 
fairly  close  together,  though  not  as  closely  as 
they  would  in  a  wagon,  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
arrangement  permits  the  horses  to  walk  practi- 
cally free  from  the  branches,  while  the  cultiva- 
tion is  done  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  trunks. 
To  allow  them  to  haul  this  evenly  and  without 
any  jerking  and  swing  from  side  to  side,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  an  adjustable  hitch,  so  that 
the  pull  on  the  apparatus  comes  both  from  the 
middle  and  the  extreme  ends.  A  short  whiffle- 
tree  is  attached  to  the  center  of  this  2  by  4.  From 
each  end  of  this  whiffletree  a  chain  runs  out  and 
is  connected  to  the  end  of  the  2  by  4.  The  exact 
point  where  each  horse  is  hitched  to  the  chain 
is  a  matter  of  experiment  and  has  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  driver.  It  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  depth  at  which  the  teeth  are  set,  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  the  distance  of  the  middle 
whiffletree  from  the  2  by  4,  length  of  chains,  etc. 
The  links  of  the  chains,  of  course,  keep  the  hitch 
from  playing  over  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
After  the  ground  next  to  the  trees  has  been 


cultivated,  the  halves  of  the  harrow  can  be  moved 
over  and  bolted  one  width  over  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  2  by  4,  when,  of  course,  the  hitch  on 
the  chain  has  to  be  readjusted,  bringing  the  horses 
still  closer  together.  The  parts  of  the  harrow 
could  also  be  pulled  over  one  width  more,  until 
they  meet,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  the  same 
as  the  harrow  in  its  original  condition,  and  the 
extension  device  would  be  unnecessary. 

For  the  disks  exactly  the  same  hitch  is  used, 
but  the  2  by  4  is  replaced  by  a  regular  frame. 
This  is  also  11  feet  long,  but  wide  enough  from 
front  to  rear  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  disks 
to  set  in.  Over  all  except  the  center  of  this  is 
a  kind  of  sheet-iron  roof  to  keep  the  branches 
from  getting  caught  in  the  disks  or  in  the  frame. 
From  the  center  of  the  frame  a  small  platform 
for  the  driver  to  stand  upon  extends  out  behind. 
The  disks  can  be  clamped  on  to  any  part  of  the 
front  of  the  frame,  which  is  sheathed  in  iron  to 
permit  this,  but  they  of  course  go  closest  to  the 
trees  when  clamped  to  the  ends.  Four  disks  are 
used  on  each  side  at  a  time. 

After  turning  the  dirt  from  the  trees  the  two 
halves  of  the  cultivator  can  be  transposed  and 
the  dirt  thrown  back.  The  first  time  around,  the 
disks  cut  about  three  inches  deep  and  on  cross- 
plowing  they  go  down  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  more. 

The  depth  of  the  cut,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
kind  of  soil,  the  set  of  the  disks,  and  so  on. 

With  such  a  frame  disking  is  heavy  work  for 
two  horses,  but  large  and  powerful  horses  are 
used  and  are  permitted  to  walk  slowly  and  so 
can  do  the  work  well.  If  there  were  more  room 
to  turn  in,  probably  four  horses  could  be  used, 
but  two  large  horses  are  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
is  self-evident  that  larger  horses  can  be  thus  used 
than  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  to  brush  up 
against  the  trees  all  the  time. 

The  amount  of  the  extension  can  be  calculated 
from  the  fact  that  the  frame  is  11  feet  long,  and 
therefore  5V->  feet  each  side  of  the  center.  Cul- 
tivation can  be  done  to  the  edge  of  this,  while 
all  the  room  that  is  taken  up  in  driving  is  the 
width  of  horse  and  its  whiffletree  and  about  one 
foot  more,  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the 
frame  and  the  end  of  the  whiffletree. 

With  both  kinds  of  harrows  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  right  up  to  the  trees  while  the 
horses  are  walking  freely ;  as  good  a  job  can  be 
done  as  if  the  branches  were  six  feet  high;  each 
horse  pulls  his  own  load,  and  the  adjustable  hitch 
keeps  the  apparatus  from  wobbling. 


A  HIMALAYA  RECORD. 


We  have  had  in  the  past  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  handling  which  makes  the  Hima- 
laya blackberry  do  best.  0.  P.  Haugawout  of 
Sherman,  on  the  coast  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
writes  to  the  Progressive  Farmer  of  Arizona  of 
his  continuous  experience  with  a  single  plant  in 
a  garden. 

I  planted  a  Himalaya  blackberry  plant  in  the 
spring  of  1906.  It  made  a  good  growth  the  first 
year,  and  the  second  year  I  expected  to  get  some 
fruit  from  it.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  fruit  ap 
peared  until  late  in  August,  when  one  bud  came 
out  that  developed  into  a  cluster  of  78  fair-sized 
berries.  The  plant  made  a  good  growth  of  vine 
the  second  year,  and  as  the  vines  never  die  down 
like  other  blackberries,  it  had  quite  strong  canes 
for  the  third  year's  fruiting.  The  third  year  I 
got  48  boxes,  but  did  not  consider  them  first-class 
berries;  picked  them  too  soon  after  turning  black. 
The  plant  made  a  good  growth  of  cane  for  the 
fourth  year's  fruiting.  The  fourth  year  I  got 
56  boxes  of  pretty  good  berries.  I  did  not  pick 
them  so  soon  after  turning  black.  Near  the  eud 
of  the  fruiting  season  I  noticed  some  berries  that 
had  been  overlooked  in  picking.  They  must  have 
been  on  the  vines  over  a  week  after  turning 
black.  They  were  so  large,  sweet  and  good  that 
I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in 
picking  the  berries  before  they  were  fully  ripe. 
This  fourth  year  the  plant  made  a  wonderful 
growth  of  cane.  I  let  it  run  off  on  the  ground 
where  there  was  plenty  of  room,  and  I  know 
from  actual  measurement  that  it  made  over  600 
feet  of  new  cane  that  year.  I  cut  it  back  but 
little  and  put  it  up  about  5  feet  high,  and  the 
fifth  year — this  season — I  got  144  boxes  of  good, 
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large,  sweet  berries.  I  picked  them  every 
seventh  day,  and  only  picked  those  that 
were  fully  ripe,  large,  and  sweet.  They 
are  easily  picked.  In  the  best  pickings 
some  day  I  would  get  15  or  IS  boxes, 
and  one  day  21  boxes. 

This  is  a  new  berry,  and  so  different 
from  most  other  blackberries  that  peo- 


ple have  not  learned  its  good  points.  The 
plant  must  have  age;  it  must  have  plenty 
of  room,  and  about  all  the  cane  it  will 
grow;  it  must  be  picked  once  a  week, 
and  when  fully  ripe  it  will  make  a  grand 
shipping  berry.  I  have  never  known  it 
to  spoil;  they  will  remain  sweet  until 
they  dry  up. 


Definitions   and   Equivalents  For 
Irrigation  and  Hydraulic 
Computations. 


[Arranged  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press 
by  Wm.  H.  Kritzeb.] 


TERMS  IN  WATER  MEASUREMENT. 

The  volume  of  water  flowing  in  a 
stream — the  "run  off"  or  "discharge" — is 
expressed  in  various  terms,  each  of  which 
has  become  associated  with  a  certain 
class  of  work.  These  terms  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups:  (1)  those  which 
represent  a  rate  of  flow,  as  second-feet, 
gallons  per  minute,  miner's  inches,  and 
run-off  in  second-feet  per  square  mile; 
and  (2)  those  which  represent  the  actual 
quantity  of  water,  as  run-off  in  depth  in 
inches  and  acre-feet.  They  may  be  de- 
fined as  follows: 

"Miner's  inch"  is  an  ambiguous  term 
and  at  present  is  used  in  an  indefinite 
sense,  no  less  than  three  being  in  use. 
It  is  the  rate  of  discharge  of  water  that 
passes  through  an  orifice  1  inch  square 
under  a  head  which  varies  locally.  It 
may  be  taken  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  equivalent  to  1.5  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute,  or  in  other  words,  one  cubic 
foot  per  second  equals  40  miner's  inches. 
Its  value  is  defined  by  statute  in  each 
State  in  which  it  is  used,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia it  is  1/40  of  a  cubic  foot  per  sec- 
ond, or  11.23  gallons  per  minute.  In 
southern  California,  except  in  legal  mat- 
ters, the  old  miner's  inch,  the  value  of 
which  is  1/50  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second 
or  9  gallons  per  minute,  is  still  retained 
as  the  unit  of  measurement  by  all  the 
irrigation  and  water  companies. 

"Second-foot"  is  an  abbreviation  for 
cubic  foot  per  second  and  is  the  rate  of 
discharge  of  water  flowing  in  a  stream 
1  foot  wide,  1  foot  deep,  at  a  rate  of  1 
foot  per  second. 

"Second-feet  per  square  mile"  is  the 
average  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
flowing  per  second  from  each  square  mile 
of  area  drained,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  run-off  is  distributed  uniformly  both 
as  regards  time  and  area. 

"Run-off  in  inches"  is  the  depth  to 
which  the  drainage  area  would  be  cov- 
ered if  all  the  water  flowing  from  it  in 
a  given  period  were  conserved  and  uni- 
formly distributed  on  the  surface.  It  is 
used  for  comparing  run-off  with  rainfall, 
which  is  usually  expressed  in  depth  in 
inches. 

"Gallons  per  minute"  is  generally  used 
in  connection  with  pumping  and  city 
water-supply. 

"Duty  of  water,"  or  the  amount  of 
water  called  for  in  acre-feet  per  year, 
to  produce  agricultural  growths,  varies 
with  different  sections,  the  climate,  the 
soils,  crops,  etc. 

If  water  is  to  be  stored  for  irrigation 
purposes,  it  is  customary  to  provide  from 
three  to  four  acre-feet  of  storage  capacity, 
depending  upon  the  probable  losses  in 
delivery,  for  each  acre  of  land  to  be 
watered. 

EQUIVALENTS  OF  CUBIC  MEASUREMENTS. 

Water  is  the  most  dense,  or  occupies 
the  least  space,  when  at  a  temperature 
of  39.2°  Fahrenheit. 

1  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  0.036125 
pound,  or  0.577  ounce. 


1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.4245  lbs. 
(fresh  at  62°F.). 

1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  63.976  lbs. 
(salt  at  62CF.). 

1  inch  of  rainfall  per  hour  per  acre  equals 
1  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  (ap- 
proximately). 

1  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  is  equal 
to  40  miner's  inches,  or  450  gallons  of 
water  per  minute. 

5  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  per  acre, 
delivered  24  hours  per  day,  will  cover 
an  acre  of  land  24  inches  deep  in  90 
days.  It  is  frequently  termed  two 
acre-feet  in  a  season. 

225  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  25 
miner's  inches,  is  sufficient  to  cover 
1  acre,  1  inch  deep,  in  2  hours  and 
1  minute. 

EQUIVALENTS  OF  MIXERS  INCHES. 

1  miner's  inch  equals  0.02499  cubic  foot 

of  water  per  second. 
1  miner's  inch  equals  1.4994  cubic  feet  of 

wrater  per  minute. 
1  miner's  inch  equals  S9.9640  cubic  feet 

of  water  per  hour. 
i  miner's  inch  equals  2,159.1460  cubic  feet 

of  water  per  day. 
1  miner's  inch  equals  0.1496  gallon  of 

water  per  second. 
1   miner's  inch  equals  8.976  gallons  of 

water  per  minute. 
1  miner's  inch  equals  538.56  gallons  of 

water  per  hour. 
1  miner's  inch  equals  12,925.44  gallons  of 

water  per  day. 
1   miner's   inch   under   4-inch  pressure 

equals  1  acre-foot  of  water  in  25  days. 
1    miner's    inch    under   6-inch  pressure 

equals  1  acre-foot  of  water  in  20  days. 
1  miner's  inch  will  flood  10  acres  of  land 

1.45  feet  in  depth  in  1  year;  or  14.49 

acres  1  foot  deep;  or  18.11  acres  9 

inches  deep. 
100  California  miner's  inches  equals  18.7 

U.  S.  gallons  of  water  per  second. 
100  California  miner's  inches  for  1  day 

equals  4.96  acre-feet  of  water. 
100  California  miner's  inches  equals  96.0 

Colorado  miner's  inches. 
5  California  miner's  inches  will  cover  an 

acre  of  land  with  water  2.3  feet  deep 

in  23  hours. 
100  Colorado  miner's  inches  equals  19.5 

U.  S.  gallons  of  water  per  second. 
100  Colorado  miner's  inches  equals  5.17 

ace-feet  of  water  for  one  day. 
100  Colorado  miner's  inches  equals  2.60 

second-feet  of  water  for  one  day. 
100  Colorado  miner's  inches  equals  104 

California  miner's  inches. 
25  Colorado  miner's  inches  equals  1  acre 

covered  with  water  1  inch  deep,  in 

1  hour  and  37  minutes. 
1  Colorado  miner's  inch  equals  11.2  U.  S. 

gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
1  Colorado  miner's  inch  equals  1.5  cubic 

feet  of  water  per  minute. 
1  Colorado  miner's  inch  equals  0.25  second- 
foot  of  water  per  minute. 

EQUIVALENTS   OF  SECOND-FEET. 

1.000,000  U.  S.  gallons  per  day  equals 
1.55  second-feet  per  minute. 

1,000,000  C.  S.  gallons  per  day  equals  3.07 
acre-feet  of  water. 

1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  equals  22.95 
acre-feet  of  water. 


100  U.  S.  gallons  per  minute  equals  0.223 
second-feet  of  water. 

100  U.  S.  gallons  per  minute  equals  0.442 
acre-feet  for  one  day. 

1  second-foct  of  water  equals  40  Arizona 
miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  40  Califor- 
nia miner's  inches  (law  of  March  23, 
1901). 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  38.4  Colo 
rado  miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  50  Idaho 
miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  50  Mon 
tana  miner's  inches. 

1  second- foot  of  water  equals  50  Nevada 
miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  50  New 
Mexico  miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  40  Oregon 
miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  50  Utah 
miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  of  water  equals  50  Washing 
ton  miner's  inches. 

1  second-foot  equals  7.48052  U.  S.  gallons 
of  water  per  second;  equals  448.8  gal- 
lons per  minute;  equals  646,272  gal- 
lons per  day. 

1  second-foot  equals  6.232  British  impe- 
rial gallons  per  second. 

1  second-foot  equals  about  1  acre-inch 
per  hour,  or  1  acre-foot  in  12  hours. 

1  second-foot  flowing  for  1  day  equals 
86.400  cubic  feet,  or  1  cubic  foot  per 
second  run-off  from  1  square  mile 
would,  if  held  upon  this  area,  cover 
it  to  a  depth  represented  by  dividing 
86.400  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
in  a  mile,  27,875.400,  or  5.280  squared. 
Completing  the  division,  1  second-foot 
for  1  day  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of 
water  covering  1  square  mile  0.003099- 
174  foot,  or  0.037190082  inch. 

1  second-foot  flowing  1  day  equals 
1.983471  acre-feet. 

1  second-foot  flowing  for  1  year  equals 
31,536.000  cubic  feet. 

1  second-foot  for  1  year  will  cover  1 
square  mile  1.131  feet,  or  13.572  inches 
deep. 

1  second-foot  on  80  acres,  will  during  an 
irrigation  period  of  120  days,  deliver 
water  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire 
tract  to  a  depth  of  3  feet;  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  \<<  miner's  inch  to  the 
acre. 

1   second-foot   equals   59.9   acre-feet  of 

water  in  30  days. 
1  second-foot  equals  724.5   acre-feet  of 

water  in  1  year. 
1   second-foot  equals  1  acre-foot  in  12 

hours  6  minutes. 
1  foot-flow  per  second  equals  a  velocity 

of  0.68  mile  per  hour. 

EQUIVALENTS  OF  ACRE- INCHES. 

1  acre-foot  equals  325,850  U.  S.  gallons 
of  water. 

1  acre-foot  equals  43.560  cubic  feet  of 
water. 

1  acre-foot  equals  the  covering  of  1  acre 
of  ground  with  water  1  foot  deep,  or 
2  acres  of  ground  6  inches  deep,  or  3 
acres  of  ground  4  inches  deep. 

1  acre  1  inch  deep  equals  27.152  U.  S. 
gallons  of  water. 

1  acre  1  inch  deep  equals  3.630  cubic  feet 
of  water. 

1  acre  equals  43,560  equare  feet  of  land. 

1  acre  equals  209  feet  square  (nearly). 

1  side  of  a  mile  square  equals  5,280  feet. 

1  square  mile  equals  2,323,200  cubic  feet 
of  water  1  inch  deep. 

1  square  mile  equals  0.0737  second-foot 
per  year  to  cover  land  1  inch  deep 
with  water. 

1  cubic  foot  of  water  equals  450  second- 
feet  of  water  per  minute. 

1  cubic  foot  equals  1  acre-foot  of  water  in 
12  hours. 

1  cubic  foot  equals  40  miner's  inches  of 
awter  under  6-inch  pressure. 


1  inch  of  water  under  4-inch  pressure 
equals  12,960  of  water  in  one  day, 
equals  1/50  second-foot,  or  %  of  an 
acre-foot. 

1  inch  of  water  under  4-inch  pressure 
equals  27,000  U.  S.  gallons  per  second- 
foot  in  1  hour;  648,000  gallons  per 
second-foot  in  one  day. 

1  inch  of  water  under  a  4-inch  pressure 
equals  4,320  gallons  per  acre-foot  in  1 
hour,  or  103,680  gallons  per  acre  foot 
in  1  day. 

24,000  inches  of  water  under  a  4-inch 
pressure  are  equal  to  a  continuous  flow 
of  215,000  gallons  per  minute. 

EQUIVALENTS  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
OF  WATER. 

1  pound  of  water  equals  27%  cubic  inches. 
1  ton  of  water  equals  240.418  U.  S.  gal- 
lons. 

1  ton  of  water  equals  32.038  cubic  feet 

(liquid  space). 
1  ton  of  water  equals  35.5  cubic  feet 

(frozen  space). 
1  gallon,  U.  S.,  equals  0.13368  cubic  foot. 
1  gallon,  U.  S.,  equals  231  cubic  inches. 
1  gallon,  U.  S.,  equals  8.33111  pounds. 
1  gallon,  New  York,  equals  221.814  cubic 

inches. 

1  gallon,  New  York,  equals  8.00  pounds. 
1  gallon,  British  imperial,  equals  277.274 

cubic  inches. 
1  gallon,  British  imperial,  equals  10.005 

pounds  of  water  (fresh). 
1  gallon,  British  imperial,  equals  10.266 

pounds  of  water  (salt). 
1  gallon,  British  imperial,  equals  1.20032 

U.  S.  gallons. 
1  cubic  foot  equals  6.2321  British  imperial 

gallons. 

1  cubic  foot  equals  7.901  New  York  gal- 
lons. 

1  cubic  foot  equals  2,200  cylindrical  inches. 
1  gallon,  U.  S.,  per  minute  equals  1,440 

gallons,  or  192.5  cubic  feet,  or  6  tons 

of  water  per  day. 
Acres  x  0.4840  equal  square  yards. 
Circular  Inches  X  0.00546  equal  square 

feet. 

1  circular  inch  is  a  circle  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter. 

1  circular  inch  equals  0.7854  of  a  square 
inch. 

Cubic  inches  X  0.00058  equal  cubic  feet. 
Cubic  inches  X  0.004329  equal  U.  S.  gal- 
lons, 

Cubic  inches  X  0.003607  equal  British  im- 
perial gallons. 

Cubic  inches  x  0.036024  equal  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Cubic  inches  X  0.576384  equal  ounces 
avoirdupois. 

Cylindrical  inches  X  0.0004546  equal  cu- 
bic feet. 

Cylindrical  inches  X  0.002832  equal  Brit- 
ish imperial  gallons. 

Cylindrical  inches  X  0.0034  equal  U.  S. 
gallons. 

Cylindrical  inches  X  0.02S42  equal  pounds 

avoirdupois. 
Square  inches  X  0.00695  equal  square  feet. 
1    square   foot   equals    183.346  circular 

inches. 

1  square  Inch  equals  1.27324  circular 
inches. 

Square  feet  X  0.111  equal  square  yards. 
Square  yards  X  0.0002066  equal  acres. 
Cubic  feet  X  0.03704  equal  cubic  yards. 
Cubic  feet  X  7.48  equal  U.  S.  gallons. 
Cubic  feet  X  0.6232  equal  British  imperial 
gallons. 

Cubic  feet  X  62.5  equal  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Cubic  feet  X  0.028  equal  tons  (2000  lbs.). 
35.88  cubic  feet  equal  1  ton  (2000  lbs.). 
Cylindrical  feet   X   0.02909  equal  cubic 
yards. 

Cylindrical  feet  X  5.875  equal  U.  S.  gal- 
lons. 

Cylindrical  feet  X  49.1  equal  pounds 
avoirdupois. 
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Cylindrical  feet  X  4.895  equal  British  im- 
perial gallons. 

1  mile  equals  5,280  lineal  feet. 

Lineal  feet  X  0.00019  equal  miles. 

Gallons,  U.  S.,  X  231  equal  cubic  inches. 

Gallons,  U.  S.,  X  0.13368  equal  cubic  feet. 

13.14  gallons  equal  100  pounds  avoirdupois. 

268.8  gallons  equal  1  ton  (2000  lbs.). 

27.7  cubic  inches  equal  1  pound  avoirdu- 
pois. 

EQUIVALENTS  OF   LAND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1  acre  equals  209  feet  square,  nearly. 
640  acres  equal  1  section  of  land,  or  1 

square  mile. 
1  acre  equals  220  feet  by  198  feet,  or 

208.71  feet  equare,  or  43,560  square 

feet. 

1  square  half-acre  is  147.58  lineal  feet  at 
each  side,  or  110  feet  by  198  feet. 

1  square  quarter-acre  is  104.355  lineal  feet 
at  each  side,  or  55  feet  by  198  feet. 

1  circular  acre  is  235.504  feet  in  diam- 
eter. 

1  circular  half-acre  is  166.257  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

1  circular  quarter-acre  is  117.252  feet  in 
diameter. 

Atmosphere  is  to  pounds  per  square  inch 

as  34  is  to  500. 
Gallons,  U.  S.,  are  to  cubic  feet  as  800 

is  to  107. 

Gallons,  U.  S.;  are  to  gallons  British  im- 
perial as  6  is  to  5. 

Gallons,  U.  S.,  are  to  pounds  of  water 
as  3  is  to  25. 

Feet  in  water  are  to  pounds  per  square 
inch  as  34  is  to  500. 

Sea  water  averages  1.028  times  as  heavy 
as  pure  water  and  it  contains  about 
3.44%  of  solids  (of  which  2.5%  is  so 
dium  chloride). 

The  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is 
1.170  times  as  heavy  as  pure  water,  and 
contains  22.42%  of  solids. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1.172  times 
as  heavy  as  pure  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  is  1.03. 


COTTON  GROWERS  GET 
TOGETHER. 


That  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South 
are  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  introduce  better  meth- 
ods of  handling  and  marketing  cotton,  is 
the  report  brought  to  Secretary  Wilson 
by  Charles  J.  Brand  and  A.  W.  Sherman, 
who  have  just  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  through  the  South  and  Southwest. 

"The  great  weakness  of  the  cotton 
growing  interests,"  said  Brand,  "is  their 
lack  of  organization  in  units  of  sufficient 
size  to  enable  them  to  furnish  even  run- 
ning bales  in  commercial  quantities.  It 
is  hoped  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
through  the  organization  of  cotton  grow- 
ers' associations,  all  of  whose  members 
will  grow  a  uniform  variety  of  cotton 
which  investigations  of  the  department 
have  shown  best  adapted  to  their  condi- 
tion. The  department  contemplates  actual 
demonstration  in  handling  and  marketing 
in  the  most  direct  manner  practicable. 

"The  New  England  and  Southern  spin- 
ning interests  have  expressed  their  in- 
terest in  the  new  work.  In  the  Imperial 
valley  in  California  where  cotton  has 
been  grown  commercially  only  for  three 
years,  the  growers  already  have  organ- 
ized. Similar  organizations  are  getting 
together  in  other  States." 

PIPE  AND 
SCREW  CASING 

We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  second- 
hand pipe  and  screw  casing.  We  can  save 
you  money  and  guarantee  every  foot  we 
sell.     Write  for  prices. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  .V  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


It  Has 
No  Wheels 
to  Slip 


It  Will 

Not  Pack  the 

Land 


Reduce  Your  Farm  Expense 
With  the  Aid  of  a  Caterpillar 


q 


You  can  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  expense,  if  a 
Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  is  used,  than  is  possible  if  you 
depend  upon  horses  or  mules. 

The  Caterpillar  pulls  Plows,  Drills,  Harrows  and  other  Implements 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  steadiness.  It  will  work  on  ground  that 
is  so  soft  and  slippery  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  a  Round 
Wheel  Tractor  or  horses. 

The  Caterpillar  is  also  used  as  a  Stationary  Engine  for  General  Farm 
Purposes,  such  as  pumping,  etc. 


EFFICIENCY      SERVICE      ECONOMY  SATISFACTION 

These  Qualities  are  possessed  by  the  Caterpillar  and  work  hand 
in  hand  with  its  many  other  advantages. 


q 


We  want  yon  to  own  a  Caterpillar,  but  want  to  tell  you  all 
about  Its  advantages  and  many  uses  first.  Write  your  name 
and  address  across  the  lace  of  tbls  ad.  and  mall  It  to  us  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  full  description  and  pictures  of  tbe 
Caterpillar  In  Its  many  useful  operations. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorparated 

Stockton,  California 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


so 
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The  Possibility  of  Ramie. 


Some  comments  which  we  made  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  6,  1912,  up- 
on local  phases  of  ramie  growing,  histori- 
cal and  otherwise,  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  The  following 
communication  is  from  the  author  of  a 
book  on  "Ramie  Cultivation  and  Manu- 
facture," published  in  England,  and 
doubtless  a  valuable  treatise  from  a  man- 
ufacturer's point  of  view,  for  its  aim  is  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  raw  ramie 
fiber,  which  is  in  good  demand  in  Europe. 

MR.  CARTER'S  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
the  Paciic  Rural  Press  for  April  6,  and 
am  much  interested  in  your  article,  "Shall 
It  Be  Ramie"?  I  am  specially  interested 
in  what  you  say  about  the  plant  growing 
satisfactorily  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  being  likely  that  the  fiber 
yield  per  acre  will  be  satisfactory. 

I  believe  you  are  a  go-ahead  people  who 
like  to  hear  about  anything  new  out  of 
which  there  looks  like  money  being  made. 
I  think  the  offer  made  by  Messrs.  Weeber 
&  Co.,  of  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C,  fiber 
brokers,  to  buy  up  to  6000  tons  of  ramie 
per  annum  minimum  at  £14  to  £23  per 
ton  is  proof  that  there  is  a  good  demand 
now  for  the  raw  article.  With  regard  to 
ramie  in  past  times,  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
as  I  have  not  so  far  founded  either  a 
ramie  plantation  or  a  ramie  mill,  but  I 
would  observe  that  lack  of  a  good  machine 
to  decorticate  the  fiber  economically  and 
the  failure  of  the  formerly  used  de- 
gumming  processes  to  extract  the  fiber 
from  the  raw  material  without  damaging 
its  good  strength,  were  an  effectual  bar 
to  its  being  used  successfully  in  commerce 
like  flax  and  other  fibers  are  handled. 

I  think  that  Wright's  machine  now 
made  in  London  will  solve  the  machine 
problem,  and  all  the  mills  now  have  good 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  SeDd 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  ub.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPPD  Blake,  MoffltiTowne,  Los  Amreles 
rAfCK  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  <>^e. 


de-gumming  processes,  and  as  I  hear  that 
ramie  is  being  increasingly  used  now  in 
America  for  hosiery  and  other  goods,  it 
will  interest  you  to  learn  that  the  fiber 
expert  to  the  government  of  Eastern  Ben- 
gal, Dacca,  India,  will  this  summer  test 
thoroughly  a  process  for  the  steam  de- 
cortication of  ramie,  which,  if  a  demand 
arises  for  ramie  in  the  States,  will  cost 
the  plainer  next  to  nothing  to  install,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  found  a  success. 

All  that  will  have  to  be  made  will  be  a 
small  portable  boiler  (vertical  tubular), 
to  be  heated  by  superheated  steam  from  a 
fire  below  and  throe  wooden  chests,  8  feet 
long,  2  feet  wide  and  20  inches  deep.  The 
fresh-cut  green  stems  are  packed  in  these. 
They  have  false,  perforated  bottoms,  un- 
der which  runs  a  coil  of  piping  from  the 
boiler  to  heat  up,  and  they  are  steamed 
for  20  minutes  at  about  302°  F.  The 
water  placed  in  the  boiler  must  not  be  let 
rise  above  the  tops  of  the  tubes.  While 
the  stems  in  No.  1  chest  are  being 
steamed,  No.  2  is  being  filled,  and  No.  3 
emptied.  When  the  stems  are  taken  from 
the  chest  the  epidermis  is  slit  with  a 
knife  and  peeled  out,  and  the  brown  pel- 
licle covering  the  fiber  removed  by  wip- 
ing each  stem  down  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
and  the  useful  fibers  so  obtained. 

When  the  steam  begins  to  issue  from 
the  joints  of  the  chest,  which  is  does  in 
about  20  minutes,  the  process  is  com- 
pleted. A  young  lad  can  decorticate  500 
to  600  pounds  of  green  stems  per  day. 

This  will  interest  the  small  growers  I 
have  heard  of  in  California  (Imperial 
valley)  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  £225  for 
a  decorticating  machine,  and  as  a  com- 
mercial man  interested  in  ramie  on  this 
side,  I  send  you  the  information. 

Herbert  Andrew  Carter. 

57  King  St.,  Manchester,  England. 

THE  SITUATION  REMAINS. 

[We  are  certainly  glad  to  know  what  is 
going  on  and  thankful  to  Mr.  Carter  for 
the  information,  but  the  situation  remains 
just  as  we  suggested  in  our  issue  of  April 
6.  No  California  farmer  can  afford  to  put 
in  a  crop  which  he  must  cut  and  put  into 
a  steam  box  and  wipe  off  each  stem  with 
a  rag,  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  of  green 
stems  per  day,  for  the  few  pounds  of  fiber 
which  will  be  secured.  Even  if  the  outfit 
had  one  hundred  times  the  capacity  men- 
tioned, entry  into  ramie  growing  would 
still  be  a  risky  proposition  for  a  fanner, 
unless  he  wished  to  become  a  manufac- 
turer with  requisite  capital  to  put  in  the 
extracting  plant  and  to  carry  him  until  he 
worked  out  all  the  difficulties  of  handling, 
transportation  and  sale  which  invariably 
arise  in  such  an  undertaking,  no  matter 
how  promising  and  even  if  ultimately 
very  profitable.  The  burden  involved  in 
developing  such  an  undertaking  belongs 
to  the  capitalist  who  will  contract  to  buy 
the  raw  material  as  a  farm  crop,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  land,  or  it  belongs  to 
the  rich  land  owner  who  wishes  to  de- 
velop something  on  his  own  account,  or  it 
belongs  to  an  organization  of  growers  who 
do  something  beyond  farming,  as  they  do 
when  they  start  a  co-operative  alfalfa 
mill  or  creamery — both  of  which  are  man- 
ufacturing, not  farming.  We  would,  of 
course,  like  to  see  each  and  all  of  these 
things  successfully  done.  Our  point  is 
that  exhortations  which  lead  farmers  to 
plant  ramie  on  the  ground  that  manu- 
facturers are  ready  to  buy  it  and  do  not 
provide  for  all  that  lies  between  the  field 
and  the  factory,  will  bring  nothing  but 
loss  and  disappointment  to  those  who  get 
the  stuff  into  their  land.  It  may  be  very 
different  some  day,  and  it  devolves  upon 
promoters  to  make  it  different  before  sing- 
ing their  seductive  songs. — Editor.] 


The  Right  of  All  the  Way 


Railroad  service  and  telephone 
service  have  no  common  factors— 
they  cannot  be  compared,  but  pre- 
sent some  striking  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires 
the  right  of  all  the  way  over  which  it 
is  carried.  A  circuit  composed  of  a 
pair  of  wires  must  be  clear  from  end 
to  end,  for  a  single  conversation. 

A  bird's  eye  view  of  any  railroad 
track  would  show  a  procession  of 
trains,  one  following  the  other,  with 
intervals  of  safety  between  them. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in 
train  loads  by  wholesale,  in  a  public 
conveyance,  and  the  service  given  to 
each  passenger  is  limited  by  the 
necessities  of  the  others;  while  the 
telephone  carries  messages  over  wires 
devoted  exclusively  for  the  time  being 
to  the  individual  use  of  the  subscriber 
or  patron.  Even  a  multi- millionaire 
could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  railroad  track  between  New  York 


and  Chicago.  But  the  telephone 
user  has  the  whole  track  and  the 
right  of  all  the  way,  so  long  as  he 
desires  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport 
15,000  people  over  a  single  track 
between  two  points  in  twenty-four 
hours.  To  transport  the  voices  of 
15,000  people  over  a  single  two-wire 
circuit,  allowing  three  minutes  for 
each  talk,  would  take  more  than 
thirty  days. 

The  telephone  system  cannot  put 
on  more  cars  or  run  extra  trains  in 
order  to  carry  more  people.  It  must 
build  more  telephone  tracks— string 
more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Bell 
System  is  soconstructed  and  equipped 
that  an  exclusive  right  of  all  the  way, 
between  near-by  or  distant  points,  is 
economically  used  by  over  24,000,000 
people  every  day. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

8AM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'SI^d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flenr  de  Soafre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Kolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying).   

Refinery!  BORDEAUX,  PRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6636. 
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How  About  Smooth  Cactus? 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  seeking  some  re- 
liable information  regarding  spineless  cac- 
tus. I  have  literature  from  Mr.  Burbank 
on  this  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  if  a  part  of  what  he  claims  for  it 
is  true,  there  would  be  a  great  future 
for  the  cactus  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
What  varieties  have  been  found  most  pro- 
ductive and  satisfactory  from  the  forage 
standpoint?  Is  the  fruit  of  the  improved 
kinds  good  enough  in  quality  and  pro- 
duced with  sufficient  abundance  to  ever 
be  a  commercial  success? 

I  have  been  told  that  the  cactus  would 
not  be  profitable  on  land  that  was  good 
for  anything  else,  for  instance  fruit  or 
alfalfa.  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  it 
and  put  out  a  plot  of  the  very  best 
tested  kinds  here  on  my  home  place  and 
give  it  every  care  of  cultivation  and  irri- 
gation, to  see  what  it  would  do  in  this 
section  in  comparison  with  other  vegeta- 
ton.  I  would  also  like  to  try  it  in  small 
plots  here  on  two  other  far  less  favor- 
able pieces  of  land. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  in  the  foothills 
of  Madera  county  got  two  plants  of  the 
spineless  cactus  some  years  ago.  One  of 
these  he  planted  in  wet  ground  by  a  spring 
where  it  soon  rotted  and  died.  The  other 
was  planted  on  a  dry  hillside  and  has 
made  a  most  satisfactory  growth.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  plant  has  been  tried 
out  more  thoroughly  in  the  dry  foothills 
in  any  part  of  the  State  and  with  what 
success?  Is  it  a  success  on  the  milder 
alkali  lands,  which  are  often  moist  enough 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  linve  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  nil  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA 

HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 

New  crop  now  ready  to 

ship.  Write 

for  prices. 

C.  W.  VANNOTE, 

Manzanlta  Farm,  R.  F. 

D.  No.  1, 

Grldley,  Cal. 

to  keep  certain  kinds  of  weeds  growing 
during  the  summer?  What  would  you 
think  of  putting  it  out  on  land  that  had 
no  subirrigation  at  all  but  which  had 
enough  rain  in  the  spring  to  produce  good 
crops  of  wild  oats  and  weeds  in  early 
spring?  Enquirer. 
Dinuba. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Burbank's 
statements  are  absolutely  true  and  based 
upon  the  actual  growth  of  cactus  under 
his  conditions.  How  far  this  experience 
is  applicable  to  other  lands  and  conditions 
has  to  be  determined  by  actual  test.  The 
fruit  of  selected  smooth  cactus,  such  as 
Mr.  Burbank  has,  is  certainly  very  fine 
and  delicious.  How  popular  it  will  be 
commercially  is  another  thing  which  has 
to  be  determined  by  experience,  because 
it  is  a  fruit  new  to  American  use  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  predicate  its  acceptance. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  secure 
Burbank's  best  varieties  for  fruit  or  for- 
age purposes  and  make  trial  of  them. 
One  should  certainly  expect  to  get  good 
results  from  cactus  on  land  which  would 
produce  a  strong  growth  of  wild  oats  and 
weeds.  There  are  places  too  dry  for  sat- 
isfactory growth  of  cactus,  or  else  it 
would  have  covered  all  our  desert  regions, 
but  it  certainly  has  the  power  of  making 
good  growth  where  sufficient  moisture  is 
furnished  it  any  time  of  the  year  and  of 
being  able  to  wait  a  long  time  between 
drinks.  As  for  cactus  not  growing  on 
good  land,  that  is  nonsense.  Cactus  is 
not  a  fool  plant:  it  knows  good  soil  and 
enjoys  it  and  makes  proportional  growth. 
Whether  you  can  afford  to  give  good  land 
to  cactus  is  a  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  crops  which  you  must  determine 
by  experience.  The  death  of  cactus  in 
mud  near  a  spring  is  not  significant; 
probably  anything  not  of  the  aquatic 
group  of  plants  would  have  died  also. — 
Editor.  J 

FROM  A  NAPA  VALLEY  READER. 

To  the  Editor:  In  Mr.  Burbank's  dis- 
cussion of  the  spineless  cactus  as  given  in 
your  issue  of  January  6,  1912,  there  are 
some  special  points  not  considered,  on 
which,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,  I  wish 
your  advice. 

1.  What  variety  of  the  spineless  cac- 
tus is  presumably  best  adapted  to  this 
part  of  Napa  valley  for  fodder?  My  land 
is  gravel,  stone,  and  light  clay,  and  does 
not  hold  the  water  very  well,  although 
grape  vines  and  various  fruit,  nut,  and 
olive  trees  do  well  without  irrigation.  On 
the  crests  of  these  hills  the  ledge  lies 
only  a  foot  or  so  below  the  surface  in 
many  places,  but  as  one  descends  the  soil 
reaches  a  depth  of  several  feet — 18  to 
20  in  the  bottom.  Where  I  want  to  put 
the  cactus,  from  one  to  four  feet  of  depth 
of  soil  will  be  found.  [It  will  grow  all 
right.  Varieties  are  not  fully  defined 
and  named  so  as  to  be  specifically  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  particular  adap- 
tations. Mr.  Burbank  can  furnish  strong 
growers. — Editor.] 

2.  Will  the  cactus  grow  in  such  soil 
along  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  fir  trees  so 
placed  that  the  morning  sun  up  to  11 
o'clock  is  pretty  well  shut  off,  so  that 
the  grape  vines  do  not  amount  to  much, 
either  in  size  or  bearing?  [Yes:  they  can 
fight  the  trees  for  moisture  better  than 
the  vines  can. — Editor.] 

3.  Should  the  cactus  be  irrigated  and 
cultivated?  As  you  probably  know,  in 
this  part  of  Napa  valley  there  are  fre- 
quently heavy  frosts  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months?  [The  better 
you  treat  the  plants,  the  more  growth  you 
will  get:  you  must  demonstrate  how 
profitably  you  can  use  it. — Editor.] 

St.  Helena.  M.  H.  Simons. 


Big  stock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry- 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. RIALT0  BLDG 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

120  South  Los  Angeles  St„  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER.,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowii. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND;  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    A  NT  D    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,   Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE   CAN   CURE  IX 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  SL 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  W1NDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  W1NDELER, 

San  Francisco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Various  Notes. 

Poultry  raisers  around  Newman,  Stan- 
islaus county,  are  reported  to  have  con- 
structed machines  of  their  own  inven- 
tion for  collecting  the  grasshoppers  which 
recently  appeared  in  large  numbers.  When 
gathered  they  are  dumped  into  barrels 
or  boxes  and  asphyxiated  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  when 
they  are  sacked  and  used  for  chicken 
feed  as  required. 

The  crop  of  apricots  in  the  Orland  dis- 
trict of  Glenn  county  was  excellent,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  dried  fruit  have 
been  shipped  at  7V6  cents. 

Orange  county  will  have  its  fifth  beet- 
sugar  factory  in  operation  about  August 
1st.  The  newest  one  is  located  at  Santa 
Ana. 

Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  from  their  Peta- 
luma  branch  recently  made  a  shipment 
of  eggs  to  Alaska  consisting  of  1300  cases 
containing  40,000  dozen  eggs. 

Grasshoppers  recently  invaded  Butte 
county,  says  the  Chico  Enterprise,  ac- 
companied by  a  flood  of  locusts,  but  no 
particular  damage  was  done. 

An  inactive  market  is  the  report  from 
many  points  on  dried  fruits,  and  some 
growers  are  reported  to  be  accepting  4% 
to  5  cents  for  dried  peaches. 

Peach  shipments  commenced  at  Yuba 
City  a  few  days  ago.  The  average  per 
acre  is  reported  at  from  12  to  15  tons, 
and  the  price  received  $30  per  ton,  but 
for  350  tons  of  Tnscan  and  Phillips  clings 
$37.50  per  ton  was  paid. 

San  Francisco  capitalists  have  pur- 
chased the  240-acre  orchard  of  J.  K. 
Moore  of  Acampo,  San  Joaquin  county, 
for  $96,000.  They  will  subdivide  and 
place  it  on  the  market  in  10  and  20-acre 
tracts. 

The  Western  Apple  Vinegar  Co.  of  Peta- 
luma  has  commenced  operations  for  the 
season  and  is  in  the  market  for  all  the 
vinegar  apples  it  can  secure.  The  fac- 
tory is  said  to  have  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  apples  to  keep  running  to  its 
full  capacity. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

H.  R.  Timm.  who  has  the  largest  cer- 
tified dairy  in  California,  located  at  Dixon, 
Solano  county,  has  bought  the  herd  of 
John  A.  Ochs,  a  well-known  dairy  farmer 
of  that  locality. 

Dr.  W.  A.  McCormack,  of  Oakland,  has 
purchased  the  dairy  ranch  of  John  A. 
Ochs,  near  Dixon,  Solano  county,  paying 
over  $300  per  acre  for  the  land,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  running  stream  the  year 
round  and  is  said  to  be  good  for  seven 
and  eight  cuttings  of  alfalfa  a  year.  Dr. 
McCormack  expects  to  establish  a  herd 
of  fine  dairy  cows  on  the  place. 

A  cheese  factory  has  been  added  to 
the  already  extensive  dairying  business 
of  Tulare  county,  and  an  initial  ship- 
ment of  1500  pounds  was  made  from  Tu- 
lare to  Los  Angeles  commission  men  last 
week. 

C.  T.  Brown,  a  dairyman  of  Piano,  Tu- 
lare county,  has  sold  his  entire  herd  of 
Holsteiu  milch  cows,  consisting  of  over 
SO  head,  to  the  Carnation  Condensed  Milk 
Company  of  Sunnyvale,  Wash.  The  price 
realized  averaged  $150  per  head.  J.  D. 
Doss,  who  represented  the  milk  company, 
expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  the 
purchase,  affirming  the  herd  was  the  best 
that  had  come  under  his  notice,  although 
he  had  inspected  and  purchased  several 
thousand  head  of  stock,  both  in  the  United 
Sates  and  Canada.  The  herd  will  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Last  week  State  Dairy  Inspector  Can- 
ham  had  eight  dairymen  hauled  before 
the  justice  at  Laton,  Fresno  county,  for 


having  their  dairies  in  an  insanitary 
condition.  Fines  were  imposed  in  each 
case  ranging  from  $10  to  $50. 

The  dairymen  of  Kings  county  received 
from  the  local  creameries  approximately 
$150,000  for  their  products  for  the  month 
ending  July  15th,  the  prices  averaging 
around  30  cents  for  butter-fat  in  sour 
cream,  34  cents  for  butter-fat  in  sweet 
cream,  and  40  cents  for  butter-fat  in 
milk. 

Seven  carloads  of  beef  cattle  and  two 
cars  of  hogs,  worth  approximately  $9000, 
were  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  from  Porterville  last  week. 

Frank  Meacham  of  Petaluma  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  McCoy  &  Ward,  of 
Red  Bluff,  for  eighty  head  of  Shropshire 
sheep  for  delivery  in  September. 


Fine  Herd  of  Guernseys  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Leeland,  who  owns  a  175- 
acre  ranch  near  Turlock,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, recently  visited  the  live  stock  and 
dairy  sections  of  the  East,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  investigating  the  dairy  business 
and  making  a  selection  of  the  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  most  suitable  for  her  ranch 
near  Turlock.  She  decided  in  favor  of 
Guernseys  and  purchased  46  head  of  pure- 
bred cattle  from  the  Tichenor  dairy  farm 
in  Wisconsin.  The  purchase  consists  of 
14  head  of  cows  and  heifers,  some  of  them 
direct  importations  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey  and  all  of  them  from  the  best 
strains  of  this  breed.  The  herd  will  be 
headed  by  two  fine  imported  young  bulls. 
Polly's  Glenwood  and  Lord  Howard  Glen- 
wood. 


Raisin  Buyers  Renege. 

Several  new  branch  leagues  have  been 
added  to  the  Fresno  Raisin  Exchange 
quite  recently,  and  it  is  said  the  Selma 
league  now  ranks  before  Fresno  itself  in 
number  of  members.  Some  sharp  criti- 
cism is  being  handed  out  regarding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.  in 
rejecting  two  crops  of  1911  raisins  which 
it  purchased  in  the  spring  for  3V(:  cents 
for  delivery  this  month,  on  account,  it  is 
said  of  the  prevailing  price  lor  1911  rais- 
ins being  now  2!i  cents.  The  growers  of 
the  rejected  raisins  are  planning  to  take 
the  matter  into  court. 


Contemplate  Colonization  in  Contra 
Costa. 

The  Moraga  tract  in  Contra  Costa  county, 
consisting  of  about  13,000  acres,  which  for 
several  decades  has  had  a  most  eventful 
history  owing  to  constant  litigation  and 
resultant  feuds  and  fatal  gun  fights,  is  ru- 
mored to  be  about  ready  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  some  influential  capitalists  who 
will  subdivide  it  into  small  holdings.  The 
supreme  court  finally  rendered  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  present  owner,  and  if  the 
projected  deal  goes  through,  it  will  be 
the  largest  California  land  sale  in  years. 
Being  situated  close  to  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco,  with  the  Oakland  &  Antioch 
railway — which  is  nearing  completion — 
passing  through  the  tract,  it  may  also  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  colonization  deals  consum- 
mated in  years. 


"The  Apple  Show  Different." 

The  directors  of  the  Watsonville  "Apple 
Annual"  clai  mthat  fixture  attracted  50,000 
visitors  to  the  Santa  Cruz  county  Apple- 
opolis  last  year,  and  they  are  now  busy 
laying  plans  to  attract  double  that  num- 
ber this  year.  "The  Apple  Show  Differ- 
ent" is  to  be  their  advertising  slogan  for 
1912,  but  so  far  the  only  "different"  that 


has  leaked  out  is  the  decision  to  elimi- 
nate carload  exhibits  and  make  the  limit 
100  boxes;  but  it  is  expected  that  other 
attractive  features  will  shortly  be  un- 
folded, as  the  Watsonville  apple  men  are 
conceded  to  number  some  of  the  clever- 
est advertisers  in  the  State.  They  give 
a  splendid  show  and  good  entertainment 
at  that. 


Standardization  in  San  Joaquin. 

The  standardization  of  grape  shipments 
to  the  Eastern  markets  from  the  north- 
ern San  Joaquin  districts  which  includes 
Lodi,  the  headquarters  of  the  standard- 
ization movement,  is  an  accomplished  fact 
and  the  committee  will  see  that  only  the 
best  fruit  is  sent  out.  Eastern  buyers 
will  be  posted  and  instructed  to  look  for 
the  label  and  inspection  stamp,  and  any 
crates  that  do  not  bear  these  may  be 
expected  to  find  a  poor  market.  Much 
better  prices,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be 
realized  in  the  Eastern  markets  by  this 
innovation  and  help  to  bring  the  tokay 
grape-growing  industry  to  a  profitable 
standard. 


Visitor  From  Palestine. 

A.  Bril,  of  Jaffa,  Palestine,  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  at  this  office,  his  object  be- 
ing to  obtain  a  copy  of  Prof.  Wickson's 
book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  and  to  enter  his  subscription  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Mr.  Bril  is  the 
manager  of  a  60,000-acre  property  in  Pal- 
estine owned  by  the  Rothschilds,  the  Eu- 
ropean financiers,  and  during  his  stay  in 
California  he  will  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  fruit-growing  methods  as  prac- 
ticed here,  taking  careful  note  of  the  soils 
best  adapted  to  the  different  fruits,  as 
the  region  in  which  the  property  of  which 
he  has  charge  is  said  to  possess  many  of 
the  characteristics,  climatic  and  other 
wise,  of  some  of  the  California  valleys. 


Citrus  Land  Deal. 

A  tract  of  6000  acres  of  citrus  land 
located  in  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties, 
north  of  Orosi  and  ten  miles  east  of  Reed- 
ley,  through  which  runs  the  Santa  Fe 
railway,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Orosi 
Orange  Land  Co.  The  tract  will  be  cut 
up  and  sold  in  small  farms  on  easy 
terms.  The  price  paid  is  said  to  have 
been  $480,000. 


Hop  Growers  Protest  Against 
Freight  Rates. 

The  present  freight  rates  on  hops  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Eastern  brewing 
markets  of  $1.75  per  100  pounds  in  car- 
load lots  and  $2.25  in  smaller  quantities, 
resulted  in  the  growers  protesting  in  a 
body  at  the  transcontinental  freight  con- 
vention and  threatening  to  discontinue 
the  cultivation  of  hops  if  the  rates  were 
not  lowered.  The  matter  has  also  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Chairman 
Charles  Prouty  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  after  their  idea  was 
refused  by  the  railways,  the  association 
of  hop  growers  asserting  their  profit  was 
so  small  that  the  freight  rates  are  killing 
the  industry^ 


Potatoes  Too  Plenteous. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  State  this  sea- 
son is  enormous,  and  it  is  said  consider- 
ably over  1,000,000  pounds  are  being 
shipped  to  various  points  outside  the  State 
daily  from  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  alone. 
High  prices  last  year  resulted  in  exten- 
sive planting,  but  the  shipping  season 
lasts  two  months  from  the  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  crops  of  other  States 
come  into  the  market,  so  that  there  will 
be  thousands  of  tons  left  over.  Potatoes 
are  now  selling  at  60  cents  per  100  lbs., 
a  very  low,  unremunerative  figure.  The 


area  planted  to  potatoes  in  the  northern 
counties  is  estimated  at  60,000  acres,  in 
addition  to  the  16,000  acres  in  the  Los 
Angeles  district. 


Manipulation  of  Melon  Market. 

Early  last  week  $12  per  ton  was  offered 
for  watermelons  in  Turlock,  Stanislaus 
county,  but  a  day  or  two  later  the  price 
dropped  to  $7  for  22-pound  melons  and 
$6  for  smaller  ones.  The  growers  are 
much  disgusttd  with  the  latter  figures 
and  claim  there  is  no  legitimate  reason 
for  such  poor  prices,  as  Reedley,  in 
Fresno  county,  and  Dinuba  and  Munson, 
in  Tulare  county,  are  the  only  melon 
districts  in  the  State  in  competition  with 
Turlock  at  this  time.  A  possible  com- 
bine is  thought  to  be  the  explanation 
and  the  Turlock  Board  of  Trade  has  tak- 
en up  the  question  with  a  view  of  thor- 
oughly investigating  conditions. 


Government  to  Advise  on  Dry- 
Farming. 

A  Denver  (Colorado)  despatch  says  the 
Government  has  assigned  several  experts 
in  dry-farming  to  the  arid  districts  of 
eastern  Colorado,  whose  duty  will  be  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  farmers  and  afford 
them  every  assistance  and  encouragement. 
They  will  analyze  the  soils  of  each  farm, 
advise  the  owner  to  put  in  crops  likely 
to  bring  best  results,  give  advice  as  to 
the  purchase  an(i  breeding  of  live  stock, 
the  proper  care  of  poultry,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  best  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular farm. 


Overproduction  of  Onions. 

Onion  growers  in  San  Joaquin  county, 
especially  in  the  delta  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stockton,  are  greatly  discour- 
aged over  the  marketing  prospects  for 
their  crops.  Overplanting  has  glutted  the 
market  and  25  cents  a  sack  is  all  the 
onions  bring.  This  does  not  pay  for 
handling,  and  it  is  estimated  that  100,000 
sacks  will  not  be  pulled  unless  the  mar- 
ket improves. 


Bloomer  Curbs  His  Ambition. 

Frederick  R.  M.  Bloomer,  the  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  Sacramento  coun- 
ty, has  political  ambitions  and  recently 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  assembly 
from  the  Fourteenth  Assembly  District 
on  the  Republican  ticket;  but  acting  upon 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  representa- 
tive body  of  fruit-growers  of  Sacramento 
county,  he  has  decided  to  withdraw  his 
candidacy  for  the  Assembly,  having  been 
convinced  that  he  can  accomplish  more 
by  continuing  his  work  as  county  hor- 
ticultural commissioner. 


Napa  County  Crops. 

A  representative  of  the  Pacific  Rcrai. 
Press  spent  last  Friday  in  the  Napa  val- 
ley, where  he  went  to  look  into  the  crop 
conditions.  At  Napa  he  was  disappointed 
in  not  meeting  the  parties  he  desired,  so 
that  he  was  not  able  to  get  first-hand  in- 
formation. However,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley  will  have 
good  average  crops  of  prunes,  pears,  and 
grapes,  while  apricots  are  rather  poor. 
Up  the  valley  at  Yountville  and  Ruther- 
ford conditions  generally  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  While  at  some  places 
prunes  are  dropping,  yet  such  orchards 
were  very  few.  The  most  of  the  grow 
ers  state  that  the  prune  crop  will  bo  about 
up  to  last  season,  which  was  a  full  yield. 
Apples  and  pears  promise  a  fine  crop,  and 
grapes  will  be  a  good  average.  Former 
Sheriff  Dave  Dunlap  took  the  writer 
through  the  district  in  his  auto  as  far 
as  Mr.  Harris'  place,  east  of  Rutherford. 
At  this  last  ranch  Mr.  Harris  declared 
that  his  prunes  would  make  a  full  crop, 
one  of  his  orchards  having  too  heavy  a 
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load  to  carry.  In  this  orchard,  which 
contains  a  French  variety  of  prune  that 
has  been  grafted  on  Tragedy  trees,  the 
limbs  were  breaking  down,  even  though 
each  tree  was  well  propped.  Mr.  Harris 
thinks  his  crop  will  go  from  nine  to  elev- 
en tons,  green,  per  acre,  and  that  the 
sizes  will  be  large.  Mr.  Dunlap,  at  Yount- 
ville,  expects  as  large  a  crop  as  last  sea- 
son on  his  older  trees,  and  the  sizes  will 
be  large.  He  has  a  young  orchard  seven 
years  old  that  had  a  good  crop  for  the 
past  two  years,  but  will  have  only  a  very 
light  crop  this  season.  Between  Yount- 
ville  and  Napa  is  Henry  Wheatley's  place, 
and  he  told  the  writer  that  25%  of  his 
prunes  had  dropped  within  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  that  while  a  few  weeks  before 
he  expected  practically  a  full  crop,  that 
now  he  would  not  have  over  70%  of  the 
1911  yield.  The  early  grape  crop  will  be 
rather  light,  but  the  second  is  expected 
to  be  heavy.  In  this  valley  practically 
all  the  vineyards  are  in  the  dry  wine 
variety,  and  growers  hope  for  $15  to  $17 
per  ton,  the  same  prices  that  were  paid 
them  last  year. 

The  corn  crop,  embracing  many  hun- 
drefls  of  acres,  looks  very  promising,  and 
the  hay  yield  is  good,  though  some  was 
damaged  by  the  rain  of  a  month  ago. 


Coming  Events. 

St.  Helena  will  hold  a  Vintage  Festival 
from  September  6th  to  9th,  inclusive. 
The  particular  reason  for  the  event  is  to 
exploit  the  grape  and  prune  industries, 
for  which  Napa  county  is  noted. 

Following  the  "precedent  established  for 
some  time,  Salinas  will  hold  its  annual 
"Big  Week"  from  July  29th  to  August 
4th.  Horse-racing,  live  stock  exhibit,  and 
street  carnival  will  be  the  main  features 
of  the  week. 

The  California  State  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Sacramento  from  September  14th  to 
21st,  inclusive. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  20,  1912. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  July  19,  1912,  as  reported  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries — 2%  cars.  The  carload  move- 
ment of  this  variety  has  now  ceased.  A 
few  boxes  in  an  ocasional  car  make  in 
the  aggregate  the  quantity  above  noted. 

Apricots — y2  car.  In  all  probability 
there  will  be  no  more  shipments  of  this 
variety  during  the  season. 

Plums — 217%  cars.  This  week's  move- 
ment is  about  20  cars  less  than  that  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  the  next  seven 
days  will  show  a  still  further  decrease. 
The  list  of  varieties  available  fc.  ship- 
ment remains  practically  the  same  as 
last  week  with  the  addition  of  Kelsey, 
Satsuma,  Sultan  and  Gaviota.  Liberal 
quantities  of  German  prunes  will  be  of- 
ered  from  the  Sacramento  river  district 
during  the  week. 

Peaches — 65  cars.  Early  Crawfords, 
with  a  few  St.  Johns,  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  offerings  this  week,  and  for  the 
coming  week.  There  will  be  fairly  liberal 
shipments  of  Crawfords  to  be  followed 
later  on  with  the  Elberta,  of  which  there 
is  a  good  crop. 

Grapes — Not  enough  of  this  fruit  is 
moving  to  classify  it  in  cars  or  part  cars. 
Small  lots  from  the  early  districts  are 
going  out  in  assorted  cars  and  the  quan- 
tity will  increase  quite  rapidly  from  this 
time. 

Pears — 310  cars.  It  has  been  expected 
that  the  Bartlett  pear  movement  from  the 
Sacramento  river  district  would  reach  its 
culmination  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
That  is  still  the  expectation,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  quantity  offered  will  be  no 
larger  than  one  week  ago.    Reports  com- 
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SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HORIZONTAL  LARGE  BALE 
PRESS  surpasses  all  others 

Reasons  Why: 

Large  Capacity  Convenience  in  Feeding 

Easy  on  Men  and  Team  Low  Power  Connection 
Portability  Suitability  to  California  Requirements 
Proved  by  Years  of  Experience 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
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ing  from  this  district  indicate  a  material 
shortening  up  of  the  crop  and  the  same 
reports  reach  us  from  the  Suisun  and 
Vacaville  districts.  Fruit  is  smooth  and 
clean  and  of  fair  size. 

Weather— In  the  early  part  of  the  week 
several  days  of  very  hot  weather  pre- 
vailed, which  has  had  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
Tokay  crop  in  the  Vacaville,  Florin  and 
American  River  districts.  Considerable 
damage  is  also  reported  from  Lodi  and 
Fresno.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
estimate  the  loss,  but  it  is  considerable 
and  will  have  a  material  effect  on  early 
shipments  at  least. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

July  13.  1911.  1912- 

Cherries    215%  241% 

Apricots    210^4  195 

Peaches    240%  >  204% 

Plums    406%  578 

Pears    66%  138% 

Totals   1,138%  1.357% 

Cars. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  July  20..  1,980% 
Total  shipments  same  date,  1911.-1,532% 
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Mr.  Farmer,  Protect  Your  Profits 

YOU  ARE  INCLUDED  UNDER  THE 

ROSEBERRY  LIABILITY  and  COMPENSATION  LAW 

FOR  A  SMALL  PREMIUM  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION. 
FARM    WORK   IS    DANGEROUS — WRITE    FOR   CIRCULAR   PROVING  THIS 
FACT — WE  WANT  RELIABLE  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN. 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

capital,  $750,000  assets  $2,293,222, 

San  Francisco  Offices,  First  Nat'I  Bank  Bldg.,  Wm.  B.  Hayes,  Manager 

WRITES 

LIABILITY— SURETY— BURGLARY— ACCIDENT  and  HEALTH 


460  Acres  Alfalfa  Land  For  Sale 

BEAR  CREEK  FIRST  BOTTOM  LAND,  6  MILES  WEST  OF 
MERCED,  iy2  MILES  FROM  THE  TIDEWATER  &  SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD,  NOW  BUILDING  FROM  STOCKTON  TO  FRESNO. 
AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER,  WELL  SHADED  BY  OAK  TREES. 
LAND  IS  PRACTICALLY  LEVEL. 

PRICE  $125  PER  ACRE.  ONE-QUARTER  DOWN,  BALANCE 
IN  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  information  address 

M.  J.  DUNCAN  &  CO.,  Hotel  El  Capitan,  Merced,  Cal. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dlxom,  Illinois. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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A  Model  City  Creamery. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

In  feeding  the  multitudes  there  is 
hardly  a  thing  that  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  public  than  the  supplying  of  milk 
to  city  dwellers.  Before  our  civilization 
began  to  get  topheavy,  there  was  no 
problem  about  it.  Most  of  the  people  lived 
in  the  country  and  had  all  the  milk  they 
needed,  or  else  hardly  used  it.  Even  the 
infants  had  little  if  any  need  for  cow, 
goat  or  patent  food. 

In  towns  there  was  still  no  problem. 
The  towns  were  small,  the  country  near— 
so  near  that  each  family  could  be  socially 
acquainted  with  the  milkman — and  the 
average  milk  wagon  was  a  barefoot  boy 
who,  like  as  not,  belonged  to  the  customer 
rather  than  the  seller.  Even  toward  the 
center  of  town  vacant  lots  were  so  com- 
mon, many  years  ago,  that  a  person  was 
as  likely  to  take  milk  from  a  neighbor  as 
from  a  regular  milk  dealer. 

How  much  different  things  are  now  is 
self-evident.  Among  other  things,  in  tne 
cities  a  lack  of  physical  vigor,  of  hard 
physical  toil,  of  a  strong  digestion,  of  a 
diet  that  is  all  fresh  from  the  soil  and 
close  to  nature,  makes  milk  in  some  form 
almost  a  necessity  to  most  adults.  To 
infants,  in  nearly  all  cases,  cow's  milk 
and  good  fresh  milk  alone,  is  the  all-essen- 
tial part  of  the  diet. 

Therefore,  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
milk  to  the  cities  and  to  have  that  in 
perfect  condition,  rich  and  nourishing,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  ques- 
tion of  food  distribution  that  there  is. 

Countby  Connections. — The  subject  is 
also  of  great  importance  to  the  rural  pop- 
ulation. Physically,  it  is  true,  they  have 
not  the  need  for  it  that  exists  in  cities. 
Neither  do  they  have  any  more  trouble 
in  getting  it  than  our  forefathers  had, 
nor  as  much,  for  one  cow  now  will  give 
twice  as  much  as  an  average  cow  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  will  milk  several  months 
longer,  too. 

Where  the  subject  is  of  importance  is 
in  the  production  of  milk  for  cities.  For- 
merly the  milk  used  had  to  be  produced 
close  at  hand  and  was  sold  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer.  Now  the  milk  is 
often  produced  a  hundred  miles  away  and 
responsibility  for  it  ceases  when  the  ex- 
press company  or  railroad  accepts  the 
cans,  so  more  people  can  go  into  the 
business  of  producing  milk  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  the  new  order  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial things  is  a  good  distributing  plant 
and  system,  so  that  the  milk  may  be  de- 
livered cheaply,  quickly,  and  in  first-class 
condition  to  the  consumer,  thus  benefiting 
both  producer  and  consumer. 

California  is  fortunate  in  having  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  plants  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  effi- 
ciently managed.  Like  many  other  well- 
thought  out  and  conducted  concerns,  it  is 
in  Los  Angeles,  taking  its  name  from 
the  city,  the  Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co. 

The  company  is  much  the  biggest  thing 
of  its  kind  in  California,  and  supplies 
and  distributes  much  more  than  half  of 
the  milk,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  that 
is  used  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is  taking  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  business  all  the 
time. 

The  company  was  not  developed  by  de- 
liberate planning.  It  grew  by  its  man- 
agers seeing  the  opportunities  as  they  de- 
veloped and  taking  hold  of  them  without 
unnecessary  delay.  Practically  all  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  company  are  and  were 
dairymen  who  supplied  milk  to  Los  An- 
geles customers  when  the  city  was  much 
smaller  than  it  is  now.  Several  of  these, 
as  the  city  grew,  saw  the  fearful  waste 
from  having  several  teams  go  over  the 


same  routes,  and  so  got  together.  The 
saving  was  so  apparent  that  the  first  con- 
solidation grew,  and  about  five  years  ago 
the  Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co.  reached 
its  present  state  of  organization. 

Thus  all  of  the  leading  men  in  it  are 
running  dairies  of  their  own,  the  com- 
pany doing  the  distribution.  It  is  a  com- 
pany of  producers,  though  not  a  co-opera 
tive  concern  by  any  means,  composed,  in 
a  way,  of  dairymen  in  commercial  life, 
and  illustrating  how  business  should  be 
conducted,  too. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  evidently  no  small  amount  of  the 
success  of  the  company  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  company  is  formed  and  run  by 
men  who  produce  the  same  product  they 
are  engaged  in  selling,  and  are  much 
more  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  it 
is  sold  right  than  a  company  that  merely 
goes  out  and  buys  its  product  ever  could 
be.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  kind  of  an 
endorsement  of  co-operation,  after  all. 

The  manager  of  the  company,  George 
E.  Piatt,  was  originally  one  of  the  lead 
ing  producers  and  distributors  of  market 
milk,  and  aside  from  his  company  work, 
he  owns  more  dairy  cows  now  than  any 
one  man  in  the  county. 

Aside  from  the  milk  purchased  from 
its  members,  the  company  buys  from  any 
dairyman  who  has  the  milk  to  sell,  and 
also  owns  and  runs  a  large  dairy  itself. 

The  Plant. — The  milk  is  received  and 
prepared  for  distribution  in  a  large  re- 
inforced concrete  building  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  though  a  little  away  from 
the  business  district.  There  is  hardly  a 
bit  of  wood  in  the  place,  and  fire  from 
the  outside  could  hardly  singe  it  unless 
fuel  was  intentionally  provided.  This 
building  is  162  feet  long  and  82  feet  wide, 
and  contains  three  stories. 

Most  of  the  floor  where  there  is  much 
wear  is  of  vitrified  brick,  which  is  the 
only  material  which  has  given  satisfac- 
tion against  the  combination  of  water  and 
wear.  The  concrete  has  worn  down  in 
spots  so  that  water  will  stand  in  it,  and 
all  patent  floors  have  been  equally  unsat- 
isfactory, but  the  bricks  do  not  get  slip- 
pery or  wear  to  make  holes,  and  the 
water  doesn't  stand  on  them.  No  wood  or 
cork  floors  are  used  or  have  been  tried. 

These  bricks,  by  the  way,  might  do  well 
in  stalls  in  cow  stables,  and  in  case  the 
builder  did  not  want  to  make  a  solid 
vitrified  brick  floor,  he  possibly  might  set 
the  bricks  in  the  concrete  a  few  inches 
apart,  which  would  keep  the  floor  from 
wearing  and  the  cows  from  slipping.  How- 
ever, the  idea  only  came  offhand  and  may 
not  be  worth  anything. 

The  beginning  of  the  plant  is  in  the 
engine-room.  Everything  in  here  is  in 
duplicate,  so  that  if  one  part  breaks 
down,  the  other  may  take  its  place.  In 
almost  any  other  kind  of  a  plant  occa- 
sional stoppages  may  do  no  great  damage, 
or  at  least  people  can  get  along  when 
the  works  do  stop,  but  in  a  milk  distrib 
uting  plant  it  is  different.  People  have 
to  get  their  milk,  especially  babies,  anJ 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  get 
it  right;  so  if  the  boilers  do  not  supply 
hot  water  and  steam  the  bottles  and  cans 
will  not  be  clean,  and  with  the  machinery 
stopped  the  bottles  and  cans  could  not 
be  filled  except  in  the  most  makeshift 
manner,  and  the  milk  would  spoil  before 
the  customers  could  get  it. 

In  this  plant  a  breakdown  is  almost 
unthinkable  in  any  emergency,  with  the 
two  200-pound  boilers  and  duplicate  ma- 
chinery, each  set  being  sufficient  to  run 
the  plant  alone.  The  company  has  its 
own  well,  sunk  into  artesian  strata,  its 
own  refrigerating  plant,  and  all  that  is 
used  to  get  milk  from  producers'  tanks 


DAIRYMEN 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  learn  something  about  our  Im- 
proved line  of  Dairy  Apparatus  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  A 
large  and  complete  stock  enables  us  to  fill  orders  promptly,  and 
our  prices  are  right.  We  sell  everything  for  handling  milk  and  its 
products. 

A  postal  will  bring  complete  information  regarding  anything 
in  which  you  may  be  interested.   Write  today. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO., 
DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

H.  Van  Houten,  Mgr.  56-58  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Four  Hulls  bred  In  milk  nnil 
butter  IlnoH,  rendy  for  aervlee. 
Arc  from  tested  diuns*  anil  by 
llir  bent  bred  alr<'M  In  the  Rnnt. 
Will  kcII  you  one  nt  price  that 
dairymen  ean  pay. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live  Stock  ImporterN  nnd  Dreederx  of  Purebred  IIolMteinH, 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Santa  Cruz 

"The  Atlantic  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 

Is  planning  a 

Wonderful 

Water  Pageant 

For  the  following  dates: 

July  20th  to  July  28th,  Inclusive 

Yacht  Regattas — Motor  Boat  Race — Review  of  American  Battleships — 
Parade  of  Decorated  Water  Floats — Swimming  and  Rowing  Con- 
tests— Surf -bathing — Dancing — Golf — Tennis— Fireworks. 

DONT  MISS  THE  FUN! 

Regular  Rates  at  new  Hotel  Casa  del  Rey. 
Special  low  ticket  fares. 
ASK  OUR  AGENTS 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel, 

Third  and  Townsend  Street  Station, 
Market  Street  Ferry  Station, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
OAKLAND. 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull.  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  Is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  Is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 


HERCULES 


II A K  %  ESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


0 

^^^V    The  only  way  to  get  a  HOMk 
^"^^       laduatry   Harneaa   Is   to  look 
for  the  Herculea  stamp.    Made  by 
W.  DAVIS  A  SONS,  San  Fraaclaco,  Cal. 
Your  dealer  has  our  catalogue. 


They  Laat  Longer  "«S 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  yearling 

SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 

Address  EDGAR  J.  DePUE, 

Yolo,  California,  or 
618  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 
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to  consumers'  bottles  with  as  much  expe- 
dition and  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  200,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day — roughly  speaking, 
100,000  quarts.  If  one  quart  goes  to  each 
family  of  four,  that  means  a  whole  city 
of  400,000  persons  could  be  supplied  from 
it,  although  not  everybody  in  a  city  uses 
that  much  milk.  At  the  present  time, 
about  75,000  pounds  of  milk  are  handled 
per  day,  and  as  much  cream  besides  as 
could  be  secured  from  that  amount  of 
milk. 

The  cream  practically  all  comes  from 
San  Joaquin  valley  counties,  as  the  south 
has  all  it  can  do  to  produce  enough  mar- 
ket milk  for  its  own  use.  Most  of  the 
milk  used  is  shipped  in  by  rail,  only  a 
very  little  being  delivered  at  the  cream- 
ery. The  milk  is  taken  to  the  creamery 
from  the  cars  on  several  5-ton  trucks. 
There  are  besides  these,  heavy  trucks, 
10  smaller  ones,  used  for  wholesale  de- 
livery and  so  on.  To  deliver  the  milk 
and  cream  to  the  family  trade,  restau- 
rants, grocery  stores,  and  small  dairymen, 
102  wagons  are  used  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena.  As  all  of  these,  except  one  or 
two  for  special  deliveries,  have  separate 
routes,  it  can  be  seen  what  a  great  sav 
ing  there  is  over  having  a  lot  of  compet 
!ng  dairymen  running  over  one  another's 
routes. 

The  Course  of  the  Milk. — The  trucks 
from  the  cars  bearing  the  large  cans  of 
milk  are  run  up  to  one  end  of  the  build 
ing  and  the  tanks  hoisted  on  an  escalator 
to  tbe  top.  This  escalator  is  simply  a 
continuous  belt,  so  to  speak,  running  ver- 
tically. As  a  can  is  taken  from  the  wagon 
bed  it  is  put  on  a  little  stand  over 
the  center  of  the  belt;  this  stand  is  on 
the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the  truck, 
which  makes  handling  easy.  As  the  belt 
moves  a  frame  on  it  catches  the  can  and 
lifts  it  up  to  the  third  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, where  it  is  removed  and  sent  on  to 
be  emptied.  Meanwhile  other  cans  are 
being  unloaded,  and  about  as  quickly  as 
a  man  can  easily  move  them  along  they 
are  taken  up  to  the  top. 

From  there  the  cans  are  placed  on  a 
roller  track  where  they  move  along  by 
gravity  into  the  room  where  they  are 
emptied.  After  emptying  they  are  placed 
on  another  roller  track  and  gravitate  to 
the  washing-rpom,  thence,  after  they  are 
clean  and  dry,  to  a  third  track,  and  gravi- 
tate out  to  the  truck  that  is  to  send 
them  back  to  the  dairyman.  Thus,  except 
while  being  emptied,  washed  and  moved 
from  one  truck  to  another,  there  is  no 
time  or  effort  wasted  in  transporting  them 
about. 

The  milk  is  emptied  into  large  tanks 
which  are  located  on  scales.  When  all  of 
the  milk  from  one  man's  shipment  is  in, 
a  sample  is  taken  for  testing  for  butter- 
fat  and  the  milk  is  weighed.  Only  in 
emptying  is  it  exposed  to  the  air,  until 
the  consumer  gets  it,  and  the  emptying 
is  done  on  the  very  top  floor  with  no 
dust  nor  draft  around. 

According  as  the  Babcock  test  goes,  the 
milk  is  standardized,  either  by  the  addi- 
tion of  cream,  if  it  has  less  than  the  re- 
quired amount  of  fat,  or  of  separated 
milk  if  it  contains  more  than  this  amount. 
Standardization  is  necessary  on  account 
of  the  way  different  persons'  milk  varies 
in  richness,  as  the  consumer  is  always 
given  milk  with  definite  fat  content. 

Prom  the  weighing  vats  the  milk  runs 
through  a  pasteurizer,  all  under  pipes,  as 
before  stated  (and,  by  the  way,  there  are 
lour  or  five  of  these  systems  and  room 
for  more  when  necessary).  In  the  pas- 
teurizer the  milk  is  heated  to  145°F.  to 
Stop  hacterial  action,  then  removed  to  a 
retarder,  taking  30  minutes  to  move  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  being  kept  at  this 
temperature  during  that  time.  At  the 
end  of  a  half  hour,  bacterial  action  is 


done  for,  unless  other  bacteria  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  milk  moves  through  tanks 
of  cold  water  and  brine  until  it  reaches 
a  temperature  of  44°F.,  and  it  is  then 
bottled  or  put  in  cans  by  machinery  and 
removed  to  the  wagon,  or  refrigerating- 
room  if  the  wagon  is  not  ready. 

All  movement  of  the  milk  thus  far  is 
by  gravity,  the  bottling  being  done  on 
the  ground  floor. 

Bottles.— All  milk  sent  to  families  and 
grocers  is  sold  in  bottles,  although  hotels, 
restaurants  and  small  distributors  get 
it  in  three-gallon  cans. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  the  first  dairyman  in 
California  to  sell  milk  in  bottles  as  a  reg- 
ular thing,  modifying  Mason  jars  for  the 
business  in  San  Francisco  in  1881.  The 
kind  of  bottles  have  changed,  but  the 
bottles  in  Los  Angeles  are  the  whole 
thing  now. 

Everyone  knows  the  kind  of  bottles 
that  are  used.  If  he  could  see  them 
handled  he  would  say,  "By  gum,  I  know 
why  the  glass  is  so  thick  now."  They 
could  well  be  thicker,  as  the  sign,  "Glass! 
Handle  with  care!"  has  no  meaning  in  a 
creamery,  and  things  move  along  so 
quickly  that  it  is  no  wonder. 

The  bottles  fit  in  frames  in  boxes,  20 
bottles  to  the  box.  Except  in  the  first 
washing  the  bottles  are  not  handled  indi- 
vidually to  speak  of,  but  the  boxes  are, 
and  they  are  shoved  along  without 
thought  of  what  is  in  them,  until,  of 
course,  the  bottles  themselves  are  filled. 

When  a  delivery  wagon  returns  there 
are  always  a  few  extra  bottles  of  milk 
and  cream,  as  enough  has  to  go  out  to 
supply  emergency  trade.  This  milk  and 
cream  is  emptied  into  a  can  and  the 
bottles  are  hoisted  on  one  of  these  roller 
tracks,  being  pulled  up  by  machinery,  on 
the  second  floor  and  washed. 

A  fair  percentage  of  the  bottles  are  left 
unwashed  and  unreturned  by  the  custom- 
ers for  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  and 
these  have  to  be  left  in  soak  a  day  or  so 
until  the  dirt  is  loosened  from  the  glass, 
and  then  are  washed.  Others  are  washed 
immediately. 

This  creamery  washes  the  bottles  both 
by  hand  and  machinery.  The  boxes  with 
the  bottles  roll  along  the  track  until  they 
come  to  the  washing  tanks,  where  they 
are  dumped  into  hot,  soapy  water.  The 
bottles  are  taken  from  this  and  shoved 
over  rapidly  rotating  brushes,  which 
brush  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
bottles.  Then  they  are  returned  to  their 
boxes. 

Over  each  box  a  cap  is  placed  Which 
enables  it  to  be  turned  upside  down  with- 
out the  bottles  falling  out.  The  box  then 
moves  slowly  through  a  long  case  inside 
of  which  at  intervals  boiling  water  is 
sprayed  into  the  bottles,  and  they  come 
out  clean  and  dry.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  without  the  hand  washing 
this  machine  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Washed  and  clean,  the  boxes  are  run 
along  the  rollers  by  gravity  and  a  little 
urging  in  case  they  stick,  down  to  the 
machine  where  the  milk  is  put  in,  thence 
to  wagon  or  cooler,  which  completes  the 
course  of  both  milk  and  bottles. 

Cans. — The  milk  is  put  into  the  three- 
gallon  cans  by  machinery  also,  and  the 
cans  are  taken  out  in  a  different  type  of 
wagon  from  the  retail  delivery  wagon. 
About  52  cans  go  in  a  wagon.  Skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  are  also  sold  in  cans. 

The  method  of  washing  these  cans  dif- 
fers from  that  employed  in  washing  the 
bottles,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
cans  are  rinsed  and  brushed  out  in  hot, 
soapy  water,  and  afterward  are  put  on  a 
rack,  mouth  down,  and  the  rack  run  into 
a  sheet-iron  case,  as  a  rule,  though  not  in 
all  cases.  From  a  hole  in  the  pipe  on 
which  each  can  rests,  a  jet  of  steam  is 
played  into  the  can,  and  by  the  time  it  is 
taken  off  all  the  wash  water  has  dripped 


out  and  the  can  is  sterile.  Tests  have 
shown  that  only  in  one  can  in  five  after 
this  treatment  can  live  bacteria  be  found. 

The  cans  are  then  ready  for  filling,  or, 
if  they  are  the  large  dairy  cans,  they  are 
returned  to  the  dairy. 

A  number  of  things  have  had  to  be 
omitted  from  this  description  of  a  model 
milk  distributing  plant,  but  what  has 
been  given  shows  that  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  barefoot  boy  taking  milk  to  his 
neighbor  to  the  city  creamery,  the  dis- 
tributing agent  for  the  milk  from  several 
thousands  of  dairy  cows  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  city  dwellers. 

For  neighbor  to  neighbor  family  meth- 
ods will  do,  but  for  country  to  city  de- 
livery only  modern  methods  will  bring 
a  good  product  to  the  consumer  in  con- 
dition. 

In  this  plant  the  benefit  of  working  on 
a  large  scale  has  been  demonstrated  in 
efficiency,  in  economy  and  thoroughness. 
Not  the  least  profitable  lesson  to  the  pro- 
ducer is  the  fact  that  this  success  has 
been  achieved  by  men  in  the  producing 
as  well  as  the  distributing  business,  who 
knew  and  appreciated  the  value  of  a 
good  product  and  the  methods  needed  to 
produce  it  right. 

In  every  such  case  the  economic  dis- 
tribution of  a  good  product  will  greatly 
benefit  the  consumer  by  giving  him 
something  worth  getting  and  enough  of 
it.  It  will  benefit  the  producer  by  sell- 
ing his  product,  enlarging  the  market 
and  thus  allowing  more  and  better  use  of 
the  land. 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 
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READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H  HN 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
lSOhi"S"\  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  cl\  em  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  ■tockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2*7.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

RAMBOUILLETS 

600  YEARLIN6  I  DrtMC 
300  2-YEAR-OLDS  nnlnj 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Getting  Two  Profits 


Owner  of  These  Prize 
Producers  Uses/ 


Shrewd  dairymen  seize  every  chance  for 
making  two  profits  instead  of  one.  That  is 
why  they  make  the  most  money.  They  buy 
heavy  milking  cows  because  such  cows  make 
an  extra  profit  which  no  other  cows  can 
make.   They  use 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

exclusively  because  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
sk  Imming  force  of  others,  skim  twice  as  clean 
and  make  an  extra  profit  no  other  separator 
can  make.  Mr.  John  A.  Ness,  Maple  Grove 
Farm,  Auburn,  Maine,  is  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, breeder  and  importer  of  fine  stock,  and 
ownerof  thehigh-produelngAyrshiresshown 
above.  He  is  but  one  of  many  who  shrewdly 
pocket  Tubular  "Velvet" — the  extra  profit 
only  Tubulars  can  make.   He  says : 

"I  have  used  the  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
seven  years.  Have  recently  purchased  a  larger 
one,  a  turbine-driven  Tubular.  The  Tubular  has 
given  entire  satisfaction." 

The  remarkable  dairy  Tubular  contains  no  disks  to 
wear  or  wash,  or  injure  cream.   Guaranteed  forever. 

Do  You  Want  a  Free  Trial?  tD„°^hina^ 

your  present  machine  in  part  payment  for  a  Tubular? 
If  so,  write  for  Catalog  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Branches:  Chicago,  III.; 

San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas, 
Tex.:  Toronto,  Canada; 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Agencies  Everywhere. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale! 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


 SWINE.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.— South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS'  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

Competition  is  going  to  be  hard  to  meet  in  the  East  this  year. 
Big  crops  in  the  South,  and  fair  to  heavy  ones  elsewhere,  will  make 
fruit  very  plentiful. 

Suppose  the  crop  of  this  State  was  compelled  to  meet  this  com- 
petition with  no  organized  distribution. 

Suppose  the  fourteen  firms  composing  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors were  each  working  independently. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  returning  to  the 
"red  ink"  sales  so  common  a  few  years  ago? 

Do  you  realize  that  a  grower  who  is  giving  his  business  to  an 
outside  company  is  really  working  against  the  best  interest  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow  growers?  He  surely  is,  because  with  disorganiza- 
tion, intelligent  distribution  is  an  impossibility.  Haphazard  dis- 
tribution leads  to  ruin.  Distribution  to  be  perfect  must  be  applied 
to  the  whole  crop — not  a  part  of  it. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  protect  the  markets,  but  we  need  your 
help. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS,    1008-1010  Second  St., 
F.  B.  McKevitt,  Manager.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Stock  Feeding  in 

It  will  take  the  world  a  long  time  to 
understand  the  vast  new  part  of  Cali- 
fornia brought  into  production  through 
irrigation  from  the  Colorado  river.  In 
fact,  it  will  take  other  parts  of  California 
a  good  while  to  understand  its  charac- 
teristics and  possibilities.  We  find  in 
the  writings  of  Ella  E.  Rockwood  for 
Hoard's  Dairyman  some  very  interesting 
statements : 

Alfalfa  Gkowing. — Statistics  show  that 
there  are  at  this  date  over  55,000  acres 
of  alfalfa  growing  in  Imperial  county. 
Some  idea  of  the  adaptability  of  alfalfa 
for  this  soil  may  be  gained  when  we 
find  it  fast  spreading  beyond  seeded  areas. 
Some  one  has  said  that  a  plant  out  of 
place  becomes  a  weed.  If  this  be  true, 
alfalfa  is  in  danger  of  falling  under  that, 
head,  for  it  grows  wherever  it  can  ob- 
tain a  foothold,  and  is  most  ruthlessly 
mistreated,  according  to  Eastern  stand- 
ards, on  about  every  ranch  in  the  valley. 
It  is  frequently  pastured  so  close  that 
nothing  is  left  but  the  roots.  Turn  off 
the  stock  and  turn  on  the  water  and  in 
a  week's  time  it  is  green  again.  Still 
it  would  be  better  for  the  yield,  even 
here,  to  avoid  pasturing.  During  August, 
growth  is  not  so  vigorous  as  during  cooler 
weather;  also  for  about  three  months  in 
winter  growth  is  slow.  Yet  meadows  are 
often  cut  in  January  and  other  winter 
months.  Irrigation  always  starts  new 
growth,  although  more  slowly  at  some 
seasons  than  others  owing  to  the  tempera- 
ture. 

The  common  or  Chilian  variety  is 
mostly  grown,  although  there  are  some 
fields  of  the  Persian  which  makes  a 
faster  growth  in  winter.  No  inoculation 
of  the  soil  is  required.  The  necssary  bac- 
teria apparently  exist  already.  October 
is  by  many  considered  the  best  month 
for  seeding.  If  planted  in  the  spring 
the  seedlings  do  not  thrive  as  the  hot 
weather  comes  on,  and  there  is  danger 
of  scalding  them  in  irrigating  under  the 
rays  of  a  midsummer  sun.  About  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  sowed  broadcast, 
followed  with  a  light  drag.  Irrigation 
follows,  of  course.  No  nurse  crop  is 
sown.  As  a  rule,  the  alfalfa  succeeds 
best  alone. 

The  hay  is  often  cut  in  the  forenoon, 
raked  in  the  afternoon,  and  stacked  the 
next  day. 

Fekdinc.— Good  alfalfa,  fenced,  com- 
mands a  rental  of  $10  per  acre  for  pas- 
turage. This  is  an  important  feature 
here,  and  ranchers  figure  on  securing 
quite  a  net  sum  every  year  by  this  means. 
Barley  is  also  rented  out  for  pasture,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  good  demand 
from  feeders  who  bring  large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep  from  the  ranges  of  sur- 
rounding States  and  Mexico  for  this  pur- 
pose. One  man  who  has  been  bringing 
in  sheep  from  New  Mexico  every  year 
has  at  present  more  than  10,000  head  in 
the  valley.  There  are  a  great  many  oth- 
ers engaged  in  the  same  business.  They 
buy  off  the  range  and  ship  them  here  to 
fatten  on  the  rich  pastures  of  alfalfa  and 
barley.  These  sheep  are  looked  after  by 
herders  who  take  them  from  place  to 
place  where  pasture  has  been  engaged  in 
advance. 

Little  effort  has  been  made  to  harvest 
seed  from  the  alfalfa.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  this  section  should  not  pro- 
duce as  good  seed  as  Arizona,  where  the 
yield  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  900  lbs. 
to  the  acre. 

Irrigation. — The  water  rate  for  this 
valley  is  the  cheapest  of  any  irrigation 
district  in  the  country,  I  believe.  It  is 
50  cents  an  acre-foot.  That  is,  50  cents 
for  water  sufficient  to  cover  an  acre  one 
foot  deep.  The  supply,  the  Colorado  river, 


Imperial  Valley. 

is  practically  inexhaustible.  This  water 
deposits  valuable  mineral  matter  upon  the 
soil,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  predom- 
inating. The  State  Experiment  Station 
estimates  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
fertility  the  silt  washed  down  upon  the 
land  and  deposited  by  the  water  in  irri- 
gating comprises  a  complete  although  not 
a  perfectly  balanced  fertilizer.  This  looks 
as  if  it  would  be  years  before  general 
fertilizing  of  the  soil  as  practiced  out- 
side this  section  would  be  necessary. 
However,  it  is  violating  all  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  good  agriculture  to 
allow  fertilizers  to  go  to  waste,  as  they 
do  in  many  places  here. 

There  are  no  rains  to  leach,  and  there 
might  be  a  lot  of  material  converted  into 
valuable  compost;  material  which  nobody 
at  present  seems  to  think  it  worth  while 
bothering  with.  H  the  Colorado  river 
continues,  as  in  ages  past,  to  carry  this 
rich  silt-bearing  water,  they  may  be  right. 

THe  Peoi-le.  —  The  people  who  have 
come  here  to  inhabit  this  borderland  of 
California  are  as  fine  a  class  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  They  are  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  are  educated  and 
refined.  Very  many  among  the  rank  and 
file  are  college  graduates,  and  all  are 
unusually  intelligent.  Some  of  them  came 
seeking  improved  health  in  this  salubri- 
ous climate;  others  sought  homes  under 
more  favoring  conditions  than  prevailed 
in  the  old  locality.  To  many  it  has 
brought  the  desired  end,  and  restored 
healui  as  well  as  increased  worldly  pos- 
sessions. 

Schools  and  churches  naturally  are  de- 
manded by  the  kind  of  people  we  have 
here,  and  the  first  step  was  to  establish 
these  centers  of  civilization.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county,  children  are  carried 
to  school  in  a  'bus,  one  such  being  pic- 
tured in  the  Dairyman  about  a  year  ago. 
Usually,  however,  the  children  ride  to 
school  on  horseback,  two,  three,  or  more 
to  a  mount.  The  patient  burro  figures 
in  the  transportation  problem  also.  I 
saw  one  of  these  little  animals  carrying 
four  youngsters,  none  of  them  more  than 
ten  years  of  age.  The  school  grounds 
are  provided  with  hitching  rails,  and 
there  the  steeds  stand  awaiting  the  re- 
turn trip.  Every  day,  being  bright  and 
Bunny,  there  is  no  discomfort  from  cold 
or  storm.  Schools  are  good  and  teachers 
efficient.  Many  rural  pupils  ride  or  drive 
to  the  high  school  in  their  nearest  town 
every  morning  and  back  at  night. 

Life  in  the  open  the  year  around  tends 
to  develop  vigorous  health,  and  the 
youngsters  take  to  it  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  to  water. 

There  are  foreigners  here  as  well  as 
Americans.  Being  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der as  it  is,  there  are  naturally  many 
of  that  nationality.  Then  there  are  the 
usual  number  from  the  countries  across 
the  sea,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  all  be 
ing  represented.  Some  of  the  most  pros- 
perous dairymen  are  the  Swiss.  The  cot- 
ton picking  has  brought  the  Hindoo  and 
the  African,  while  the  Chinaman  with 
his  cooking  shop  has  been  here  from  the 
first.  Japs  make  good  house  servants  as 
well  as  field  workers.  All  laborers  fur- 
nish their  own  beds,  but  the  employer 
usually  furnishes  board.  The  big  ranches 
supply  bunk-houses,  but  as  a  rule  labor- 
ers, of  whatever  nationality,  spread  their 
beds  on  the  ground  and  are  covered  with 
their  own  blankets.  \Vrages  for  farm 
hands  run  from  $40  to  $50  a  month  with 
board. 

Men  here  are  most  universally  cour- 
teous to  ladies,  and  few  fail  to  salute 
with  a  touch  of  the  hat  every  lady  they 
meet  along  the  country  roads.  I  met  a 
turbaned  Hindoo  riding    a   bicycle  the 


other  day  and  as  I  passed  he  bowed  re- 
spectfully and  raised  one  hand  to  his 
swathed  head. 


WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  TO  THE 
SHEEP? 

Roscoe  Wood  of  Wyoming,  the  great 
ovine  philosopher  and  prophet,  gives  the 
Shepherd's  Journal  a  revelation  on  the 
sheep  outlook,  which  is  certainly  not  dull. 
We  quote: 

The  sheepman  has  his  back  to  the  wall ; 
he  must  fight,  or  else  submit,  abandon  his 
flock,  and  seek  other  means  of  livelihood. 

The  ranting  agitators  say  that  the 
sheepman  gets  too  much  for  his  wool,  he 
gets  too  much  for  his  lambs,  and  his  mut- 
ton; that  lamb  chops  and  woolen  clothes 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  they  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  sheep  grower.  Do  you  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  one  of  these  pen-wipers  or 
key-pounders  would  go  out  on  the  sage 
brush  deserts  of  Wyoming,  swept  with 
wind  and  blizzard  and  snow,  watch  a  band 
of  sheep,  eat  canned  goods,  and  endure 
all  the  privations  that  a  life  on  the  bor- 
derland of  civilization  entails  for  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  a  hundred  times  what  the  av- 
erage sheepman  gets  from  his  flock  of 
sheep?  Have  you  any  idea  that  one  of 
these  versatile  word  slingers  would  follow 
a  band  of  bleating  ewes  and  lambs  for  a 
single  summer,  or  stay  with  a  band  of 
wethers  through  even  a  single  storm  in 
winter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  can 
have  all  the  free  (?)  grass  he  wants  and 
which  only  awaits  his  coming  for  him  to 
get  it?  Can  you  imagine  that  he  would 
think  a  shilling  a  pound  too  much  for 
wool  or  a  nickel  a  pound  too  much  for 
lambs?  Or  perhaps  some  of  these  leaders 
of  the  people,  these  altruistic  egoists, 
would  like  to  enroll  themselves  among  the 
plutocrats  by  gumshoeing  around  some 
farmer's  barn  all  winter  feeding  80  or  90 
cents  a  bushel  corn  and  $25  a  ton  hay  to 
lambs  that  bring  6  cents  a  pound,  and  for 
wool  that  brings  1G  cents  a  pound? 

Verily,  it  maketh  a  man  tired,  and  to 
the  man  who  knows  anything  about  sheep 
it  would  be  a  joke,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  know  nothing 
about  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  assume 
the  statements  of  these  sensationalists  to 
be  true.  And  this  is  why  it  arouses  a 
sheepman's  fighting  instinct,  if  he  has 
any,  to  be  so  basely  misrepresented. 

But  while  our  thoughts  may  travel  in 
this  direction  and  become  pessimistic  over 
the  sheep  business,  yet  let  us  think  on 
some  other  things  that  must  not  be  disre- 
garded, and  perhaps  we  will  be  encour- 
aged to  hold  on  to  the  sheep  a  little 
longer.  The  sheepman  has  had  troublous 
times,  no  doubt  about  it;  it  is  pretty  dis- 


couraging right  now  for  many,  especially 
for  the  rangemen  who  have  suffered 
heavy  losses  this  past  winter.  But  not 
every  other  business  has  been  free  from 
trouble.  The  past  year,  and  especially 
this  last  winter,  has  seen  many  lines  of 
business  in  a  bad  way.  Political  condi- 
tions anr\ unfavorable  weather  have  put  a 
big  dent  into  the  calculations  of  many  be- 
sides the  sheepmen.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  misery  loves  company,  and  now 
the  sheepman  is  pretty  well  assured  of 
plenty  of  company  in  any  time  of  stress, 
or  in  fact  any  other  business,  because  the 
various  lines  of  business  and  industry  of 
this  country  are  so  closely  interwoven  and 
interdependent  that  one  cannot  suffer 
without  many  if  not  all  the  others  being 
affected.  Too  many  people  fail  to  realize 
this  fact,  and  think  by  descrying  the  other 
fellow  and  his  business  that  they  are  help- 
ing themselves,  whereas  they  are  really 
hurting  themselves  as  well  as  him. 

Again,  in  times  of  trouble,  for  such 
times  come,  as  not  every  day  can  be  sun- 
shiny and  pleasant,  the  weak,  inefficient 
people  lose  courage  and  fall  by  the  way- 
side, and  when  the  good  times  come,  as 
they  just  as  surely  do  as  the  sun  follows 
the  night,  those  who  have  had  the  cour- 
age and  energy  and  ability  to  withstand 
the  troubles  of  dark  times  reap  an  ample 
reward  for  their  constancy  and  effort.  In 
these  times  which  have  surely  been  dis- 
couraging to  a  sheepman,  many  who,  a 
few  years  since,  saw  their  neighbors  mak- 
ing fair  profits  from  sheep  and  instantly 
decided  that  that  was  the  shortest  road 
to  fortune  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
get  into  the  sheep  business  regardless  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  rather 
lack  of  it,  will  become  disgusted,  quit 
the  business,  and  find  something  else 
which  now  appears  rosy  to  them  but  of 
the  thorns  of  which  they  will  learn  later. 
The  men  who  know  the  sheep  business 
and  stay  with  it  will  benefit  by  the  elim- 
ination of  this  competition. 

Wool  has  long  been  a  political  foot- 
ball that  has  lately  been  very  industri- 
ously kicked  around  and  fallen  upon  by 
everybody  that  could  get  anywhere  near 
it,  and  the  price  to  the  grower  has  been 
driven  so  low  that  only  the  very  best 
men  in  the  business  could  obtain  from 
it  the  bare  cost  of  production.  In  spite 
of  this  the  prices  in  the  world  markets 
other  than  here  have  been  strong  and 
advancing,  the  amount  produced  has  not 
increased,  the  population  of  this  globe  is 
constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and 
except  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  difficult 
for  a  white  man  to  live  anyway,  people 
continue  to  wear  and  require  wool;  and 
from  sheep  is  the  only  place  that  wool 
can  be  secured.  Prices  are  better  now 
than  a  year  ago,  which  is  some  encourage- 
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ment,  and  there  is  prospect  of  still  more 
improvement  whenever  the  politicians  and 
yellow  newspapers  get  tired  of  howling 
about  Schedule  K  and  hunt  something 
else  to  talk  about. 

People  complain  about  the  high  price 
of  meats  in  this  country,  but  until  they 
eat  less  meat,  or  more  meat  is  produced 
and  the  feed  which  it  takes  to  produce 
it  is  cheaper,  there  is  practically  no 
chance  for  lower  prices  for  meats.  And 
of  these  meats,  lamb  and  mutton  is  the 
least  likely  to  drop  in  price.  The  low 
prices  and  other  unfavorable  conditions 
last  year  reduced  the  total  number  of 
sheep  in  this  country  very  appreciably, 
while  the  population  kept  right  on  in- 
creasing, and  more  of  them  wanting  nice 
roast  lamb  or  good  mutton  chops. 


GOATS  FOR  LAND  CLEARING. 


J.  R.  Springer  of  Oregon  tells  a  Port- 
land paper  that  he  recently  read  a  report 
of  a  meeting  of  representative  men  in 
Seattle  to  discuss  the  problem  of  reclaim- 
ing the  logged-off  lands. 

"Stumping  powder  and  grubbers  are 
spoken  of,  but  the  most  effective  plan  to 
get  rid  of  the  live  growth  on  the  land  is 
not  mentioned.  Of  course,  the  general 
practice  is  to  slash  and  burn,  and  where 
the  growth  is  large  that  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  but  what  about  sprouts,  wild 
blackberries,  and  all  wild  growth  that  so 
quickly  cover  the  ground  again? 

"I  have  worked  at  that  problem  with 
brain  and  brawn  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  average  settler  who  tackles  such  a 
proposition  as  to  clear  himself  out  a  home 
generally  has  little  else  but  muscle  to  put 
into  it,  for  if  he  had  money  to  buy  he 
would    invest   in    improved    land.  The 


Make  Money 

in  the 

"Mount  Diablo 
Country." 

BUY  A  WALNUT  GROVE, 
FROM  ONE  ACRE  UP. 

Better  than  Life  Insurance  or  a 
Pension, 

As  safe  as  U.  S.  Bonds  and  certain 
to  double  and  treble  in  value.  Any- 
body with  a  little  money  or  a  mod- 
erate salary  can  do  it.  We  plant  the 
trees  and  cultivate  them  till  they 
come  into  bearing;  you  stay  with 
your  "boss"  and  draw  the  salary 
from  which  to  make  the  easy  month- 
ly payments  we  ask.  Then  resign 
your  position  and  let  your  trees  make 
a  living  for  you;  they  will  do  it  al- 
most without  effort  on  your  part,  and 
the  older  you  and  they  grow  the  more 
money  they  will  bring  you  every 
year. 

If  you  are  "From  Missouri" 
Come  in  and  let  us  "Show  You." 


The  most  delightful  part  of  Cali- 
fornia for  a  home,  scarcely  an  hour 's 
ride  from  San  Francisco  by  the  new 
Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway. 

BUY  NOW,  Before  the  Railroad  is 
finished  and  Prices  Go  Up. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
907  First  National  Bank  Bdg.,  San 

Francisco. 
Branch  Offices : 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


easier  the  job  is  done,  the  longer  he  will 
last  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  A 
good  fence  for  goats  is  necessary.  Any 
fence  that  is  straight  up  and  down, 
whether  of  rails,  boards  or  wire,  will  do. 
Next,  put  a  band  of  Angora  goats  on  the 
land  and  clear  as  they  clear  the  brush  off. 
Always  keep  them  three  or  four  years 
ahead,  if  possible.  Of  course  that  cannot 
be  done  to  start  with,  but  after  once 
started,  by  confining  them  on  a  small 
place  at  a  time,  they  will  soon  get  ahead. 
After  they  are  through,  then  is  the  time 
for  stump  powder  and  stump  pullers. 

"If  one  grubs  land  'out  of  the  wild'  on 
most  lands,  garden  truck  and  crops  gen- 
erally do  not  do  as  well  for  two  or  three 
years,  unless  there  has  been  left  a  good 
coat  of  ashes  on  the  land  by  the  fire  when 
the  slash  was  burned;  but  when  the  goat 
is  through  with  the  land  the  latter  is 
ready  for  a  bumper  crop  right  off,  as  the 
goat  scatters  the  fertilizer  pretty  evenly 
all  over  the  tract.  While  the  goat  is 
busy  clearing  off  the  brush  he  is  paying 
the  owner  for  the  chance  in  the  silky 
fleece  and  the  increase  of  the  flock.  He 
will  do  the  job  better  than  any  other  ani- 
mal in  existence  can  and  will  turn  the 
foul  growth  that  is  a  bother  into  golden 
sheckels  while  the  owner  waits. 

"There  is  nothing  that  grows  that  the 
goat  won't  eat,  and  he  prefers  browse  to 
anything  else.  The  fire  traps  on  the 
burns  that  are  such  a  menace  to  standing 
timber  can  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  the  goat." 


WINTER  FORAGE— CORN  FOR 
SILO. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  sow- 
ing burr  clover  with  rye  to  be  plowed  un- 
der in  the  spring.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  sow  now,  if  the  land  can  be  gotten  in 
shape?  Is  it  good  policy  to  sow  rye  with 
clover? 

What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  corn  for 
the  silo?  What  length  is  it  cut?  Is 
water  put  on  it  when  it  is  put  in  the  silo? 
Where  does  one  get  the  machinery  to  do 
the  work?  R.  H. 

Sonoma. 

Burr  clover  and  rye  would  be  very  satis- 
factory for  sowing,  after  the  rains,  to  se- 
cure a  winter  growth  for  plowing  under 
in  March  or  April,  or  earlier  if  the  growth 
should  be  large  enough  to  warrant.  It  is 
very  important  to  plow  under  the  green 
stuff  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season 
and  while  there  is  a  prospect  of  consider- 
able rain  to  settle  the  ground  and  pro- 
mote the  decay  of  the  vegetation  turned 
under.  There  would  be  no  object  in  sow- 
ing now,  except  on  irrigated  land  perhaps, 
because  there  would  be  no  moisture  to 
germinate  the  seed  and  carry  the  growth 
along. 

The  best  time  to  cut  corn  for  the  silo 
is  just  as  the  kernels  are  beginning  to 
glaze.  It  is  cut  with  a  proper  ensilage 
cutter  into  half  or  three-quarter  inch 
lengths.  No  water  is  used,  unless  the 
corn  should  be  unusually  dry,  with  shriv- 
eled leaves;  in  that  case,  the  use  of  water 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  moisture 
in  the  stalks  and  leaves  is  desirable. 
There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
ensilage  machinery.  You  can  address  im- 
plement firms  advertising  in  our  columns. 


SORGHUM  SILAGE. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  White  Egyptian  corn  will  make 
good  ensilage  and  at  what  time  it  should 
be  cut  to  make  the  best  feed  for  dairy 
cows?  I  planted  Indian  corn  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  did  not  grow,  and  I  have 
a  few  acres  of  White  Egyptian  corn  that 
I  would  like  to  use  to  fill  a  silo  if  it 
will  do.  A.  T. 

[Sorghum  makes  good  silage.    It  must 


be  cut  while  surely  juicy  enough,  for  it 
is  a  little  more  apt  to  dry  out  than 
Indian  corn. — Editor.] 


WHY  IS  OUR  "CHEAT"  SAFE 
FORAGE? 


Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel,  botanist  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  gives  this  opin- 
ion bearing  upon  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  plant  which  we  call  "cheat"  in  grain 
fields  is  a  safe  forage  plant  with  us, 
while  abroad  it  is  so  feared  that  it  is 
called  "poison  darnel."  The  plant  botan- 
ically  is  Lolium  temulentum.  Prof.  Pam- 
mel says: 

"Darnel  when  ground  up  with  wheat 
and  made  into  flour  is  said  to  produce 
poisonous  effects  on  the  system,  such  as 
headache  and  drowsiness.  This  poison- 
ous property  is  said  to  reside  in  a  poi- 
sonous principle,  loliin,  and  in  addition 
it  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  eruptions, 
trembling  and  confusion  of  sight  in  man 
and  flesh-eating  animals.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  authorities  on  the  subject  of  poi- 
sons refer  to  its  poisonous  action.  Some 
writers,  however,  claim  it  is  not  injuri- 
ous. 

"Some  years  ago  some  German  investi- 
gators, as  well  as  French,  found  that  the 
seed  of  darnel  contains  a  fungus  which 
is  transmitted  with  the  seed.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  toxic  action  is 
due  to  this  fungus.  Some  years  ago  Prof. 
Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
published  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject.  According  to  Prof.  Freeman,  the 
threads  of  the  fungus  may  even  occur  in 
the  gluten  layer.  This  fungus  appar- 
ently does  not.  occur  in  the  seed  of  the 
Italian  or  perennial  rye  grass. 

"After  all  the  experiments  and  theories 
have  been  brought  together,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated 
that  darnel  under  some  circumstances  is 
poisonous,  and  that  the  poisonous  prop- 
erty resides  in  the  fungus  that  is  found 
in  the  seed." 

According  to  the  foregoing,  there  may 
be  two  reasons  why  the  plant  is  inno- 
cent with  us:  First,  we  always  use  it 
before  seed  maturity;  second,  perhaps  the 
poisonous  fungus  does  not  attack  the  seed 
under  our  arid  conditions. 


WANTED— A  Position  as 
Ranch  Sup!,  or  Foreman 

for  an  agricultural  college  graduate 
who  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  has 
had  practical  experience  in  handling 
men,  and  has  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing agriculture.    Good  references. 


Address  FARM  MANAGER,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Peess. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  auoted:  • 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry  ».  .  2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2  00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2^20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    l  60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2  50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pnrk  Making.  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS. 

420  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaclac*. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tne  place  01  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Buncoes  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circular 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM."  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


CIS 


CtLEBRATED 


Tr'ei?-CoBi/«N  c<" 

^NUFACTUgfcRS^ 


H|TTlER-CoB««N  O 

CIS, 

»U  GREfS 


Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful   results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  "Visalia,  Ca.l.  Write 
for  literature. 
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Handling  the  Foal. 


Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  late  veterinary 
director-general  and  live  stock  commis- 
sioner of  Ottawa,  gives  good  advice  on 
the  handling  of  the  foal,  which  will  be 
found  very  helpful  and  good  for  remem- 
brance: 

Constipation. — If  the  mare  has  gone 
much  over  her  time,  and  especially  if  she 
has  lost  much  milk,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  watch  the  foal  closely  for  symptoms 
of  constipation,  which  will  be  manifested 
in  the  first  place  by  continued  elevation 
of  the  tail  accompanied  by  straining  with- 
out the  passage  of  faeces.    This  will  be 
succeeded  by  dullness  and  then  by  evi- 
dence of  pain,  the  abdomen  will  become 
bloated,  the  little  animal  will  show  great 
uneasiness  and  begin  to  perspire  and  the 
pulse  and  respiration  will  be  accelerated 
In  the  early  stages  a  few  ounces  of  soapy 
warm  water  or  a  little  raw  linseed  oil  in 
troduced  by  a  syringe  into  the  rectum  will 
generally  afford  relief,  but  should  acute 
pain  and  distress  make  their  appearance 
the  administration  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  castor  or  linseed  oil  with  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum  and  half  a  tea 
spoonful  of  turpentine  well  shaken  up 
will  be  in  order;  a  small  enema  should 
also  be  given  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
abdomen  covered  with  a  woolen  cloth 
wrung  out  of  hot  water.   These  measures 
if  adopted  in  time,  will  usually  be  suffi- 
cient, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  administration  of  medicine  to  newly 
born  foals  is  fraught  with  great  danger 
so  that  the  mechanical  remedies,  viz.:  the 
injections  and  the  stupes  to  the  abdomen 
are  much  preferable  to  large  or  repeated 
doses  of  physic. 

Diarrhea, — Diarrhea  may  set  in,  either 
spontaneously  from  septic  causes  or  as  a 
result  of  the  too  free  use  of  medicinal 
agents,  the  mortality  among  young  foals 
from  this  affection  being  very  great.  The 
treatment  will  depend  on  the  origin  of 
the  trouble — if  from  medicine,  little  can 
be  done  save  in  keeping  the  strength  sup- 
ported by  stimulants  and  concentrated 
nourishment,  and  for  this  purpose  an  egg 
beaten  up  with  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy 
and  a  few  ounces  of  milk  from  the  mare 
will  be  found  very  effective;  this  mixture 
may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  the 
condition  of  the  patient  may  demand. 
Should  the  diarrhea,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  originate  spontaneously,  it  is 
possibly  due  to  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
and  in  such  cases  no  treatment  is  more 
successful  than  the  exhibition  of  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil  with  a 
little  laudanum  to  allay  any  tendency  to- 
ward griping.  No  relief  being  afforded  by 
these  measures  it  is  advisable  to  try  an 
antacid,  and  for  this  purpose  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  lime  water  may  be  given  in  two  or 
three  ounces  of  milk  from  the  mare  every 
three  or  four  hours,  while  the  strength  of 
the  patient  is  to  be  sustained  by  stimu- 
lants and  nourishment  as  recommended 
above. 

In  severe  and  protracted  cases  of  septic 
origin    formalin   has   been  successfully 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.    Bales  17x22"  to  22x24". 
Easiest  to  handle,  fastest,  most  serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO., 
San  Leandro,  California. 


used.  This  agent  must,  however,  be  used 
with  caution,  the  best  mode  of  adminis 
tration  being  as  follows:  Dissolve  one 
fluid  ounce  of  commercial  formalin  in  ten 
ounces  of  water  and  give  of  this  solution 
a  teaspoonful  or  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half 
according  to  the  size  of  the  colt,  in  one 
pint  of  milk  twice  or  at  most  three  times 
a  day. 

Small  injections  of  flour  gruel  or  very 
thin  starch  containing  a  little  laudanum 
are  also  useful. 

The  greatest  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  sanitary  conditions;  the  stable  as 
j  well  as  the  patient  and  the  dam  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  while  the  diet 
of  the  latter  should  be  closely  watched 
and  changed  gradually  from  time  to  time 
The  facts  that  animals  on  pasture  are 
seldom  affected  and  that  the  malady  once 
established  in  a  stable,  appears  to  recur 
regularly,  are  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  all  possible  hygienic 
precautions. 

Local  Troubles. — Another  and  perhaps 
the  most  fatal  disease  to  which  young 
foals  are  liable  is  suppurative  inflamma 
tion  of  the  navel  and  joints,  often  erron- 
eously termed  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
The  first  symptom  of  this  malady  is  a 
difficulty  of  motion,  accompanied  by  swell- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  navel  or  in  one 
or  more  of  the  joints,  the  swellings  rap- 
idly increasing  in  size  and  terminating  in 
large  abscesses  containing  enormous  quan- 
tities of  unhealthy  pus.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  high  fever, 
rapid  emaciation  and  great  weakness  fol- 
lowed by  stupor,  fetid  diarrhea,  general 
marasmus  and  death.  Curative  treatment 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  avail;  the 
opening  of  the  navel  if  inflamed  should  be 
frequently  dressed  with  carbolic  lotion, 
or  other  suitable  antiseptic,  a  mild  ano- 
dyne liniment  applied  to  the  swellings, 
the  bowels  gently  moved  by  a  small  dose 
of  oil  and  the  strength  sustained  by  con- 
centrated nourishment  and  the  judicious 
use  of  stimulants,  while  the  abscesses 
when  ripe  are  to  be  freely  opened  and  the 
cavities  injected  with  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion. The  disease  is  septic  and  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
It  is  almost  invariably  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  germs  (streptococci)  by  the 
exposed  end  of  the  umbilical  cord  or 
navel,  thus  affording  good  reason  for  the 
treatment  of  that  part  recommended 
above.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
this  disease  also,  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  should  be  observed  in  the 
housing  of  young  foals  and  their  dams; 
the  all  too  common  customs  of  letting 
them  lie  on  a  couple  of  feet  of  heating 
manure  thinly  covered  with  straw,  or  on 
a  cold  wet  earthen  floor,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  floor  and  bed- 
ding should  always  be  dry  and  clean, 
while  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  lime 
will  not  cost  much  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  inmates. 

Disinfection. — Where  the  existence  of 
infection  is  suspected  the  floors  and  stalls 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  boil- 
ing water  and  subsequently  treated  with 
a  reliable  disinfectant  such  as  crude  car- 
bolic* creolin,  or  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  of  a  strength  of  one  part  to 
1000  parts  of  water. 

Occasionally  the  urine  continues  to  drib- 
ble from  the  navel  opening  owing  to  the 
duct  from  the  bladder  having  failed  to 
close  after  birth.  In  such  cases  the  parts 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ren- 
dered aseptic,  after  which  a  subcutaneous 
ligature  is  to  be  applied,  but  this,  like  all 
other  operations  requiring  surgical  skill, 
and  in  fact  all  really  serious  or  acute  con- 
ditions should,  when  possible,  be  relegated 
to  the  qualified  veterinarian. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcr»t  Lad"— Firtt  Prize  Ram  at  Stale  Fair.  1 1 19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.     We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
■-  "*  ,  .      4L^^*Jt      "  ^]     lambs  we  ever  had.    They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 

•*'r  II  Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prism  Won  by  Flock,  1011 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  (7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  110.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  Stakes. 

K.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Mala  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors* 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacrament*.  Cal 

Mention  Rural  PrpRR 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  US  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 
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CHANGES  IN  AREA  OF  NATION- 
AL FORESTS. 


President  Taft  has  just  made  consider- 
able changes  in  national  forests  in  Mon- 
tana, Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia through  presidential  proclamation 
modifying  the  boundary  lines.  By  these 
changes  nearly  275,000  acres  of  land  are 
eliminated  from  the  forests,  about  65,000 
acres  are  added,  and  about  55,000  acres 
are  transferred  between  two  forests,  while 
a  new  forest  is  created  by  the  division  of 
an  old  unit  into  two. 

The  net  result  is  to  bring  down  the 
total  gross  area  of  the  national  forests  to 
about  187,400,000  acres,  of  which  nearly 
27,000,000  acres  are  in  Alaska.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  however,  the  reductions, 
so  far  as  land  actually  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  are  apparent  rather 
than  real,  owing  to  heavy  alienations  in 
the  tracts  eliminated.  Some  22,000,000 
acres  of  the  national  forest  gross  area  are 
not  owned  by  the  government. 

The  high  water  mark  of  the  total  na- 
tional gross  area  was  reached  in  1909, 
when  the  forest  boundaries  included  over 
194,000,000  acres.  It  was  then  realized, 
however,  that  in  making  the  examinations 
on  which  the  presidential  proclamations 
creating  the  forests  were  based  the  work 
had  been  too  rapid  to  insure  in  all  cases 
the  best  boundaries.  Sometimes  land 
which  should  have  been  included  was  left 
out,  while  at  other  times  land  was  taken 
in  which  was  not  best  suited  to  forest 
purposes.  Consequently  a  complete  over- 
hauling and  rectification  of  the  forest 
boundaries  was  planned,  and  has  been 
going  on  ever  since.  By  successive  procla- 
mations President  Taft  has  eliminated 
11,000,000  acres,  while  he  has  added  about 
4,000,000  acres. 

In  California  the  only  changes  seem  to 
be  8680  acres  are  added  to  the  Shasta  and 
480  to  the  Klamath. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  added  to 
the  Shasta  was  eliminated  from  the  forest 
in  December,  1910,  but  was  found  later  to 
contain  a  good  stand  of  second  growth 
yellow  pine,  which  made  it  desirable  to 
restore  the  land  to  the  forest.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  Klamath  comprises  the  north 
one-half  and  the  southeast  one-fourth  of 
section  26,  township  48  north,  range  S 
west,  Mt.  Diablo  meridian,  and  is  reported 
to  contain  12,000,000  feet  of  merchantable 
saw  timber  which  the  forest  service  ex- 
pects to  sell  shortly,  under  provisions 
which  will  insure  protection  to  young 
growth  and  reproduction  of  the  forest 
after  cutting. 


KEEPING  THE  POTATOES  GOING 


We  have  taken  the  ground  that  this 
year's  ill-behavior  of  potatoes  was  largely 
due  to  a  start  with  one  moisture  supply, 
an  interval  of  drouth,  and  a  second  start 
with  another  moisture  supply.  This  may 
be  caused  by  rains  too  far  apart  or  by 
belated  irrigation.  How  to  keep  the  po- 
tatoes going  even  when  coming  of  water 
may  be  irregular  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  Colorado  spud  yarn: 

"Had  I  irrigated  the  vines  once  more  I 
would  have  raised  enough  taters  to  con- 
sume the  family,"  is  the  way  an  old-timer 
in  one  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Colorado 
complained  at  not  having  all  the  water  he 
wanted  for  irrigating  purposes.  His  lan- 
guage was  a  little  mived  and  so  was  his 
mind.  For  his  crops  did  not  need  more 
water  but  better  cultivation.  The  potato 
contains  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  it  in- 
sists on  having  it  come  in  the  form  of  soil 
moisture — that  is  conserved  and  properly 
distributed  by  using  the  right  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil.  An  Eastern  farmer  lo- 
cated in  one  of  our  irrigated  sections  and 
decided  to  plant  a  crop  of  potatoes.  This 
was  quite  necessary,  for  the  family  needed 


potatoes.  The-  land  was  not  irrigated,  for 
the  reason  that  no  canal  had  been  con- 
structed to  carry  water  to  this  field.  The 
soil  moisture  was  that  held  by  the  earth 
from  the  rain  and  snow  of  winter.  The 
settler  plowed  the  land  and  planted  the 
tubers.  He  had  this  much  assistance — 
soil  with  plenty  of  -  plant  food,  moisture, 
stored  near  the  surface,  and  sunshine, 
coming  over  the  mountains.  When  the 
seed  was  planted  he  began  harrowing  the 
surface.  This  caused  some  of  the  natives 
to  wonder  what  he  meant.  When  the 
plants  showed  above  the  ground  the  har- 
row was  dragged  over  them.  Then  the 
old-timers  collected  in  groups  and  talked 
about  the  man  and  his  harrow.  Six  or 
eight  times  during  the  season  from  plant- 
ing to  blossoms,  the  potato  crop  was  given 
surface  cultivation.  Then  came  the  sur- 
prise, for  at  digging  time  the  tenderfoot 
had  the  best  crop,  finest  quality  and  most 
perfect  specimens  of  potatoes  grown  in 
that  section.  He  did  not  wait  for  rain  or 
water  to  irrigate  the  vines.  He  cultivated 
in  the  dust  and  sand  and  assisted  nature 
in  giving  out  the  moisture  conserved. 


ROOT-ROT  IN  RHUBARB. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  in- 
formation regarding  the  culture  of  rhu- 
barb? Some  I  have  planted  decays  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  ants 
bother  it.  Mrs.  S.  J.  M. 

Selma,  Cal. 

ANSWER  BY  J.  B.  WAGNER,  PASADENA. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  M.  does  not  say  what  sort  of 
rhubarb  she  has  (summer  or  winter)  ; 
how  long  planted  and  time  of  year 
planted;  soil  or  other  conditions  (alkali, 
sand  or  hardpan);  nor  whether  irrigated 
and  cultivated  properly  or  not.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  much  like  asking  a 
doctor  in  Pasadena  what  might  have  ailed 
a  man  who  died  suddenly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  a  question  impossible  to 
answer  without  more  data  to  determine 
the  cause. 

I  have  tested  more  than  100  kinds  of 
rhubarb  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and,  with  probably  half  a  dozen  excep- 
tions, they  go  in  from  one  to  three  years 
as  she  says.  The  ants  go  after  rotted 
crowns  the  same  as  grubs  to  a  manure 
pile;  they  do  not  bother  healthy  plants. 
This  is  especially  true  in  hot  interior 
sections.  If  her  plants  are  of  the  sum- 
mer or  old-time  sorts,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  live  in  the  hot 
interior.  If  she  succeeds  in  getting  them 
to  produce  one  crop  she  does  well. 

If  there  is  too  much  alkali  or  hardpan, 
or  if  planted  too  late,  the  same  results 
will  be  had  with  any  sort  of  rhubarb.  In 
her  section  of  the  country  it  is  so  hot 
that  if  irrigated  in  the  morning  near  the 
plants  they  scald  at  the  crown  and  die  in 
a  few  days.  If  irrigated  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  ground  worked  before  it  gets  hot 
the  next  day  fine  results  are  obtained. 

There  are  several  persons  in  the  San 
.loaquin  valley  succeeding  with  winter 
rhubarb — none  with  the  other  sorts.  The 
Giant  Winter  and  seedling  from  the  same 
are  more  hardy  than  common  Crimson 
Winter  or  any  other  sort.  If  she  plants 
these  and  gives  reasonable  care,  good  re- 
sults are  sure  to  follow.  Plants  for  that 
section  should  be  set  from  September  15 
to  May  1,  while  in  cooler  sections,  April, 
May,  June  and  July  are  the  best  months 
and  will  insure  a  crop  the  following 
winter.  J.  B.  Wagner. 

Pasadena. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  FtvlU 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STATJFFER 
Office i   «24   Calif ormla   St.,   Saa  Francis 


"Kuhn  California  Project 99 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

kuhnTr^ 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   :  

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September* 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st,  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Main  anil  Howard  St*.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Authsr  «f  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


so 
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POULTRY. 


TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  R.  2,-  Pomona,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK— 'Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  per  set. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St,  S.  F. 


s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS — BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 

A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 


Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 


Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 


Capacity  30,000. 


Visitors  Welcome. 

Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 
Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Itoekt.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahman,  White  Minorca*, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  SOCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


How  Many  Hens  to  a  House? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  8TJ8AH  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been 
threshed  out  in  poultry  circles  a  good 
many  times,  but  there  is  always  some 
body  breaking  records  in  housing,  as  in 
feeding  poultry,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  housing,  as  in  everything  else,  there 
are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  to  be  laid 
down.  But  while  we  dispense  with  rules, 
it  is  very  certain  that  some  forms  of 
housing  are  better  than  others. 

Do  Dropping*  Boards  Pay? — For  in- 
stance, here  is  a  man  who  wants  to  keep 
a  flock  of  100  hens;  moreover,  he  wants 
to  keep  them  in  one  house,  in  order 
that  he  may  economize  in  time  and  labor. 
He  would  also  like  to  dispense  with  drop- 
ping boards  to  economize  in  cash. 

Now  it  has  been  proved  here  in  Cali- 
fornia that  1000  hens  can  be  kept  in 
one  continuous  house  in  perfect  health 
and  made  to  lay  and  pay.  But  I  doubt 
if  the  saving  in  dropping  boards  will 
prove  any  saving  at  all.  In  the  first  place 
the  hens  would  be  continually  scratching 
in  their  own  droppings,  and  naturally 
their  feet  would  carry  filth  into  the  nests, 
thus  contaminating  the  eggs,  which  would 
then  have  to  be  washed  for  market.  An- 
other item  would  be  that  the  ground 
would  have  to  be  cleaned  and  renewed 
quite  often,  so  that  if  labor  is  considered 
as  an  expense,  the  extra  labor  would 
more  than  offset  the  price  of  the  drop- 
ping boards.  Now  I  visited  one  of  Mr. 
Norton's  houses,  in  which  there  were, 
at  that  time,  800  laying  hens,  all  appar- 
ently thrifty  and  laying.  The  floor  was 
of  cement  for  sanitary  reasons,  being 
easier  to  clean,  but  there  were  dropping 
boards,  too.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
litter  for  the  hens  to  scratch  in  for 
their  grain.  The  nests  were  arranged  on 
one  side  of  the  house  in  the  most  retired 
part;  water  and  feed  were  placed  handy, 
so  that  the  hens  lacked  for  nothing.  Af- 
ter being  fed,  they  were  generally  turned 
out  in  a  large  yard  with  fruit  trees  for 
shade. 

This  house  held  1000  hens  when  filled 
for  winter,  and  were  practically  cared 
for  in  the  same  time  100  could  be  cared 
for  in  separate  houses.  The  colony-house 
plan  gives  the  least  amount  of  work  un- 
der some  conditions;  that  means  if  you 
have  running  water  and  plenty  of  range. 
Lacking  these  two  important  items,  there 
is  more  work  in  colony-housed  poultry 
than  close  housed  or  yarded. 

Open-Front  Houses. — Open-front  houses 
have  come  to  stay  in  California,  and 
the  simpler  it  is  in  construction  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  keep  clean.  But  the 
average  small  poultry  breeder  does  not 
want  to  keep  over  100  or  200  hens,  and 
while  they  could  be  kept  all  together, 
the  results  would  not  be  so  good  as  if 
separated  into  small  lots.  When  it  can  be 
done,  I  prefer  about  25  hens  in  a  house 
and  a  yard  to  themselves,  and  unless  I 
had  a  good  alfalfa  range  I  would  prefer 
to  have  them  yarded.  Some  people  are 
great  on  range,  and  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  chickens  in  Sonoma  county  turned  out 
on  what  was  called  range,  yet  it  was  as 
bare  of  vegetation  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  Now  the  range  was  no  earthly 
good  to  the  hens,  for  after  being  fed, 
they  just  huddled  up  in  corners,  if  the 
weather  was  at  all  cold;  if  not,  they 
just  roamed  around  looking  for  a  stray 
bug.  Really  they  would  have  been  much 
better  off  in  a  good  clean  yard  with  a 
shelter  from  sun  and  rain.  Hens  that 
are  properly  yarded  will  give  better  re- 
turns in  eggs  than  range  hens  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

How  Many  Hens  in  a  Bunch? — Good 


results  can  be  had  by  putting  50  hens 
in  a  house  for  winter,  but  I  venture  to 
say  25  will  do  better.  The  men  that 
house  1000  or  more  hens  in  a  house  keep 
things  up  to  date  and  have  sanitary 
methods  for  keeping  out  disease;  then  If 
they  lose  a  few,  no  one  ever  knows  it, 
because  they  clean  up  and  burn  the  bodies 
so  that  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
anything  spreading.  But  the  man  or 
woman  with  just  a  few  fowls  as  a  side 
line,  is  never  so  watchful  of  the  fowls, 
and  disease  is  likely  to  creep  in  and 
wipe  out  the  little  flock  before  he  knows 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
yarding  in  small  lots.  If  a  hen  in  one 
yard  contracts  roup  or  some  other  trou- 
ble, she  can  be  easily  detected  and  re- 
moved before  any  serious  trouble  comes. 

A  Record  of  Experience. — Several  years 
ago  1  tested  this  out  thoroughly  with 
a  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns.  I  had  two 
yards  with  from  50  to  60  hens  in  each. 
Then  I  put  several  lots  in  some  small 
houses  I  happened  to  have,  and  in  every 
way  the  small  lots  gave  the  best  results. 
Sometimes  I  got  as  high  as  100%  in 
eggs  from  the  small  yards,  and  the  hens 
were  not  selected,  either,  but  just  taken 
as  they  came.  And  all  winter  and  sum- 
mer the  average  was  about  10%  higher 
than  the  yards  with  50  or  more  hens, 
and  never  did  the  larger  number  aver- 
age higher  than  S5%  of  eggs.  As  I  write 
this  I  have  the  figures  the  refer  to,  so 
it  is  not  a  case  of  memory.  Besides  this 
difference  in  egg  yield,  I  had  a  little 
experience  with  roup  that  showed  up  well 
for  small  lots.  All  of  these  pullets  had 
been  raised  in  a  large  peach  orchard, 
one  side  of  which  had  a  picket  fence, 
while  the  rest  of  the  fence  was  two-inch 
wire.  Now  along  about  October  the  pul- 
lets were  noticed  lying  along  that  old 
picket  fence  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
Of  course  we  did  not  worry  about  that, 
as  we  thought  the  chickens  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  But  suddenly  across  the 
clear  sky  of  serenity  came  a  cloud  of 
trouble — one  pullet  was  blind  with  swelled 
head.    If  anyone  has  ever  tried  to  catch 


one  fowl  in  several  hundred  in  a  place 
where  it  could  run  around  trees  for  a 
considerable  distance,  he  will  appreciate 
bow  much  ground  I  covered  before  catch- 
ing that  hen;  but  I  caught  her,  or  I 
would  be  running  yet.  Well,  she  was 
just  the  advance  guard  of  a  siege  of 
roup  among  those  fine  pullets.  But  it 
was  not  long  until  they  were  separated 
and  moved  to  winter  quarters,  and  right 
there  I  found  the  value  of  small  flocks. 
The  roup  was  easily  stamped  out  of  those 
yards  having  25  hens,  while  the  others 
required  a  very  watchful  eye  to  detect 
the  affected  ones,  and  then  they  were 
not  nearly  so  easy  to  catch.  Besides  this, 
when  50  or  more  fowls  are  drinking  from 
a  vessel  that  has  been  contaminated  by 
one  sick  chicken,  the  risk  is  exactly 
double  what  it  is  In  the  case  of  small 
lots. 

Precautions  fob  Large  Flocks. — The 
men  who  run  into  thousands  know  that 
small  lots  are  best,  but  the  extra  labor 
costs  more  than  they  can  afford  to  pay; 
therefore  they  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the 
water  supply,  on  the  droppings,  and  on 
all  things  that  may  cause  disease;  then 
if  a  chicken  gets  sick  it  is  treated  to 
the  hatchet  cure  at  once,  thus  saving 
any  further  spreading  of    the  trouble. 

For  the  average  small  poultry  plant  a 
house  and  yard  expected  to  house  100 
hens  could  be  divided  with  profit  into 
four  runs,  and  each  given  a  little  room 
for  a  scratching  shed  for  both  winter 
and  summer;  this  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  poultry  yard.  The  hens  need  a 
place  to  go  from  both  rain  and  sunshine. 
It  is  a  good  plan  in  houses  that  have 
board  floors,  to  raise  the  house  from 
the  ground  about  two  feet,  then  build  on 
a  small  lean-to  in  connection  with  the 
open  front.  The  nests  can  be  in  the 
upper  part,  and  a  door  should  be  made 
at  one  end  to  clean  out  from  and  also  to 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rlack  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


WHAT   EVERY   POULTRY  RAISER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  FEEDING  OF  BABY  CHICKS. 

CHICK  FEED. — The  problem  of  how  to  raise  to  ma- 
turity the  largest  per  cent  of  strong,  healthy  ehlckens 
depends  largely  upon  the  proper  feed  In  the  start,  which 
often  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 

the  poultry  business. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  FEED  ON  THE  START 

There  are  so  many  so-called  chick  feeds  being  sold 
which  are  no  more  than  imitation  chick  feeds,  being  put 
up  by  dealers  who  have  had  no  experience  In  poultry 
raising,  or  study  the  effects  of  the  feeds  on  the  growing 
chicks,  many  such  chick  feeds  being  merely  a  few  cracked 
grains  mixed  together,  and  called  and  sold  as  chick  feed. 
As  they  are  lacking  in  certain  ingredients,  consequently 
chicks  fed  on  such  feed  are  only  half  nourished,  and  sick- 
ness and  loss  of  chicks  the  result;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
fate  with  your  chicks,  make  sure  that  you  get  W  F  C 
CHICK  SAVER. 

STUNTED  GROWTH. — When  buying  chick  feed,  always 
seek  to  get  the  best.  Many  chick  feeds  look  nice,  or  may 
be  cheaper  in  price,  but  it  may  be  lacking  in  certain  in- 
gredients, consequently  the  chicks  are  not  fully  nourished  their  growth  is  slow 
and  many  chicks  are  stunted,  and  such  chicks  never  amount  to  much  as 
broilers  or  as  layers. 

STEEL  CUT  OATS,  HULLED  OATS  OR  OAT  GROATS  ON  HAND 
AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Sold  by  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.      Write  for  Literature. 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY, 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


Contains  No  Grll 
or  Oyster  Shell. 


San  Francisco,  California 


10,000  K3S  While  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

FOR  SALE.   Must  be  sold  to  make  room  for  young  stock. 
PRICES  : 

Specially  selected  hens,  $1.00  each,  *05  per  100,  $900  per  1000. 
An  excellent  utility  hen,  OOc.  each,  *85  per  100.  $800  per  1000. 
Also  some  very  good  hens,  75c.  each,  no  reduction  In  quantity. 
Crates  to  hold  50  hens,  $1.00  each,  or  returnable. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  laying  strains  combined  with  exhibition  quality  is 
being  introduced  on  this  plant,  and  orders  for  eggs  for  hatching  and  day-old 
chicks  should  be  placed  as  early  as  possible. 

CALIFORNIA  CHICKEN  COMPANY 

MAYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA.       J.  S.  NUTMAN,  Superintendent 


Phone  Palo  Alto  265 

Local  and  Long  Distance 


July  27,  1912 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  ot  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


collect  the  eggs.  All  my  poultry  houses 
up  north  were  huilt  on  this  plan.  A  load 
of  fresh  dirt  in  the  fall  raised  the  ground 
so  that  the  water  would  run  away  from 
the  house,  and  unless  the  wind  drove  the 
rain  in,  the  hens  always  had  a  shelter 
at  very  little  expense. 

Points  in  Killing  Veemin. — In  build- 
ing houses  for  poultry,  the  object  they 
are  intended  for  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
the  main  object  being  shelter;  but  neither 
does  the  poultry  keeper  want  to  be  eter- 
nally fighting  mites  and  other  pests.  So 
instead  of  going  in  for  looks,  it  is  better 
to  prevent  the  mites  getting  a  start. 

By  spraying  inside  and  out  with  a  mix- 
ture of  crude  oil  and  distillate,  these 
pests  can  be  prevented  from  getting  a 
footing  in  the  hen  houses  for  years.  A 
short  time  ago  I  bought  six  small  houses 
from  a  neighbor;  they  are  well  made  and 
of  good  material,  and  by  cutting  out  the 
front  they  will  suit  my  purpose  very  well. 
But  before  trusting  my  poultry  in  them, 
I  got  a  five-gallon  can  of  crude  oil  and 
one  of  distillate  with  five  pounds  of  Prince 
metallic.  A  little  of  this  metallic  tarns 
the  mixture  garnet  color.  It  should  be 
stirred  up  well  in  the  distillate  first,  then 
the  crude  black  oil  added  and  set  out  in 
the  sun. 

The  object  of  setting  the  bucket  in  the 
sun  is  to  thin  out  the  crude  oil  so  that 
it  will  go  through  the  spray  pump  with- 
out clogging.  When  it  gets  good  and 
warm,  put  on  the  fine  spray  and  go  over 
the  house  inside  and  out,  and  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  not  be  troubled  with 
mites,  fleas,  or  anything  else  that  is  af- 
fected by  liquid  lice-killer.  Of  course, 
it  will  not  kill  the  lice  on  the  hens, 
though  if  put  on  the  perches  it  might 
help;  but  I  would  not  want  to  try  it,  as 
it  is  too  strong  for  hens  to  get  in  close 
contact  with  for  hours  at  a  time,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  perching  on  it. 

Look  Out  or  the  Chicks. — Another 
thing  is  that  small  baby  chicks  must  not 
be  put  in  a  house  that  has  just  been 
treated  to  a  dressing  of  crude  oil;  it  is 
too  severe  for  small  chicks.  In  a  month 
from  the  time  it  is  done,  it  will  be  safe, 
but  older  fowls  ca,n  be  put  in  at  once 
without  ill  effects.  And  if  the  flock  is 
divided  into  small  lots  and  put  in  houses 
treated  with  this  oil,  and  the  hens'  bodies 
cleaned  of  lice,  better  results  will  be 
obtained  than  ever  before  under  old  meth- 
ods of  housing. 


IOWA  POULTRY  HOUSES 


There  isn't  even  a  nail  missing  in  the 
description  of  the  three  poultry  houses 
given  in  a  bulletin  (No.  132,  "Farm  Poul- 
try Houses")  just  issued  by  the  Iowa  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station.  Every  de- 
tail and  every  step  of  construction  is 
made  clear  by  photographs  showing  the 
exterior  and  interior  alike,  and  by  build- 
er's drawings  showing  the  method  of 
construction  throughout,  and  by  bills  of 
materials  that  include  every  item  needed. 

Three  types  of  houses  are  described, 
two  movable  and  one  stationary.  The 
A-shaped  movable  house  may  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  $39.  The  "Iowa  colony  house," 
used  first  at  the  Iowa  poultry  farm  at  the 
station,  costs  about  $58.  The  stationary 
house  is  larger  than  either  and  may  be 
built  for  about  $173  or  $180,  depending 
on  whether  lumber  and  concrete  or  hol- 
low tile  and  concrete  are  used.  The  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa, 
will  send  these  bulletins  on  request. 


POISONING  LINNETS. 


To  the  Editor:  Unless  some  one  has 
reported  a  similar  experiment,  my  trial 
with  strychnine  for  linnets  will  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
but  a  few  fruit  trees  to  protect.  Observ- 


ing that  the  birds  visited  the  pecked 
fruits  in  preference  to  pecking  into  sound 
ones,  I  went  over  the  two  trees  that  were 
being  most  visited  and  inserted  a  few 
ground  crystals  of  the  poison  into  every 
mutilated  fruit  conveniently  reached. 
This  occupied  half  an  hour  and  consumed 
five  cents  worth  of  strychnine.  As  soon 
as  I  moved  away  the  birds  began  drop- 
ping from  the  trees.  Within  24  hours  I 
have  picked  up  82  California  linnets  with- 
in a  radius  of  60  feet  from  these  two 
poisoned  trees.  I  did  not  search  farther 
than  that,  but  doubtless  others  flew  to 
a  greater  distance  before  dropping.  I  am 
now  using  linnets  as  fertilizer  in  some 
experiment  work  I  have  under  way.  And 
the  fruit  is  really  being  saved,  owing  to 
local  reduction  of  birds. 

Hollywood.  H.  C.  Tracy. 


BUG  POISON  AND  FORAGE. 


One  of  our  fruit  growers,  who  also  is 
a  stock  grower,  asked  recently  what  dan- 
ger there  might  be  in  pasturing  stock 
under  trees  sprayed  with  insecticides. 
Horticulturally  there  would  be  much  more 
danger  to  the  trees  than  to  the  stock,  and 
we  answered  that  herbage  under  sprayed 
trees  had  been  shown  to  be  harmless  by 
ample  experience.  If  anyone  wants  a 
stronger  answer,  let  him  read  what  H.  W. 
Tinkham  of  Rhode  Island  has  written  to 
the  Rural  New  Yorker: 

Arsenate  of  lead  sprayed  on  trees  does 
not  poison  grass  under  trees  sufficiently 
to  hurt  stock.  We  grow  many  acres  of 
cabbage.  Just  before  this  heads  we  spray 
heavily,  5  pounds  per  50  gallons,  with 
arsenate.  As  soon  as  headed  we  cut  the 
heads  out,  leaving  the  outside  leaves  on 
the  stump.  These  leaves  are  quite  gray 
with  the  arsenate.  We  feed  them  to  our 
cows  twice  daily,  giving  them  all  they 
can  eat,  and  every  day  from  July  10  to 
well  into  winter;  have  done  it  for  several 
years  and  no  evil  results  whatever.  Again, 
we  sprayed  apple  trees  for  codlin  worms, 
etc.,  when  a  good  crop  of  clover  was  un- 
der them,  and  forgot  it,  turning  calves 
and  pigs  in  that  day;  rather  expected  re- 
sults then  after  thinking  of  the  spray, 
but  nothing  followed,  even  after  the  en- 
tire crop  of  clover  was  eaten.  Using  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  of  arsenate  yearly 
possibly  makes  persons  careless,  but  we 
have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  harm 
done  by  spraying  to  cattle  or  humans,  and 
certainly  in  our  section  the  air  is  well 
loaded  all  summer  with  spray  materials. 


A  HINT  FOR  SMOOTH-TOPPED 
SHEEPMEN. 


At  Central  Park,  New  York,  recently 
they  sold  off  the  lambs  from  40  ewes  and, 
according  to  a  daily  journal  of  the  me- 
tropolis, this  is  what  happened: 

There  are  no  milkmaids  in  the  Park 
Department,  so  Head  Keeper  Billy  Snyder 
of  the  menagerie  got  ready  to  do  the  work 
with  his  own  men.  To  milk  forty  sheep 
is  no  easy  job.  The  flock  was  separated 
into  two  compartments  in  the  sheepfold 
by  James  Conway,  the  shepherd,  and  two 
milking  crews  got  to  work.  The  sheep 
are  of  the  Dorset  breed,  with  horns,  and 
are  unsociable.  Keeper  Kiernan  of  the 
monkey  house  would  seize  a  sheep  by  the 
horns  and  hold  on  to  it  until  it  stopped 
struggling.  Then  Shepherd  Conway  with 
his  tin  pail  would  get  to  work.  In  the 
other  inclosure,  Sticks,  a  useful  man 
about  the  menagerie,  would  seize  a  ewe 
and  Keeper  Bob  Hurton  would  act  as 
milkmaid.  The  yield  from  each  ewe  av- 
eraged half  a  pint. 

"This  is  much  richer  in  cream  than 
cow's  milk,"  said  Conway  as  he  held  up 
his  pail.  "But  the  important  thing  about 
this  milk  is  that  it  is  great  for  bald  heads. 
It  will  actually  make  the  hair  grow  on  a 
head  that  has  not  a  single  hair  upon  it.  I 


know  this  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion." 

The  shepherd  said  he  had  thus  brought 
out  hair  on  his  own  head.  Conway  is  75 
years  old  and  has  such  a  thick  growth  of 
hair  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  it  cut  close 
to  the  scalp  during  summer  for  the  sake 
of  comfort. 

Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


is  my  specialty.   I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  se  1  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


re.  re.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  V.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


hOO  Central  Rids:. 


[.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Ret 
ing  Plants,  Irrigation. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SUN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

C.  A.  B0DWELL,  Jr.  MgESr48E  TL, 

75  Sutter  St,  Sin  Fnnclsco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 
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GAS  ON  THE  FARM 


A  Cooking  and  Lighting 
Service  Unexcelled 

THE  CLIMAX 

The  CLIMAX  Gas  Machine  pro- 
vide* you  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  gas  for  cooking,  lighting 
and  heating;  use  it  In  your  In- 
cubator; In  fact  for  all  purposes 
where  gas  can  be  used. 

Simple,  Safe  and  Economical. 


CHEAPER    THAN    CITY  GAS. 


MB—  !'  ■  ■  ^  **J  Write  for  catalog  A. 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400sfr,Ver^lr?c^l,eroc,• 


4*@b^  Beaver  Board  ^ta» 

DEAVER ~      ,  ,  ,    ,      ,  .  BEAVER 

DOARD     takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  BOARD 

wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


The  Home  Circle. 


Nice  Ways  to  Use  Sweet  Corn. 

The  season  for  green  corn  is  here,  and 
those  who  have  had  the  forethought  to 
plant  plenty  of  several  sorts  and  the 
planting  done  in  succession,  allowing  an 
interval  of  two  weeks  between  each  plant- 
ing, may  have  their  tables  abundantly 
supplied  with  this  delicious  vegetable  and 
also  have  a  nice  lot  to  can  and  dry  for 
winter  use. 

Never  cook  sweet  corn  that  has  reached 
the  stage  of  growth  where  the  kernels 
are  full  grown  and  the  milk  beginning 
to  dry  up;  it  is  indigestible,  tasteless 
food  then;  but  when  full  of  milk  and 
the  kernels  small  and  tender,  it  is  fine. 
The  simplest  way  to  prepare  for  table 
use  is  to  boil  it  on  the  ear.  Remove  the 
husks  and  silks,  drop  into  plenty  of  rap- 
idly boiling  water,  which  has  been  salted. 
Let  boil  10  minutes,  remove  from  the 
water  and  serve  with  plenty  of  good  but- 
ter. 

Sweet  corn  toasted  before  the  fire  as 
you  would  toast  bread,  turning  till  all 
sides  of  the  ear  are  brown  and  well 
cooked,  is  delicious. 

Cream  Cobx. — Cut  the  corn  from  the 
cob  and  scrape  out  all  the  milk;  to  this 
add  sweet  milk  to  thin  slightly  and  sim- 
mer 15  or  20  minutes,  stirring  often; 
season  well  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and 
a  little  sweet  cream.  Some  cooks  add 
bit  of  sugar. 

Fried  Coun. — Cut  and  scrape  from  the 
cob,  have  a  large  spoonful  of  butter  in 
a  skillet,  add  the  corn  with  pepper  and 
salt  to  season,  fry  slowly  for  15  minutes, 
stirring  often. 

Scalloped  Corn". — Cut  the  corn  in  the 
usual  way;  have  a  baking-dish  well  but- 
tered, put  into  it  a  layer  of  cracker 
crumbs,  crumb  crackers  through  the  food 
chopper;  next  a  layer  of  corn,  then  crumbs 
till  all  is  used,  having  crumbs  on  top, 
and  seasoning  each  layer  well  with  but- 
ter and  half  a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  milk 
to  moisten  well  and  bake  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  We  are  especially  fond  of 
this  dish,  and  in  winter  make  it  of  either 
dried  or  canned  corn;  when  dried  corn 
is  used  it  must  be  soaked  over  night  be- 
fore using. 

Succotash. — Cook  a  pint  of  shelled 
green  beans  (lima  beans  are  best),  in 
salt  water,  till  nearly  done;  add  an  equal 
amount  of  cut  corn,  cook  15  or  20  minutes 
longer,  season  well  with  butter  and  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  cream. 

Corn  Oysters. — Score  eight  ears  of  ten- 
der sweet  corn  and  scrape  out  all  the  pulp. 
Add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  season;  add  a  little  milk  and 
flour  so  it  will  drop  from  the  spoon;  have 
a  spoonful  of  butter  in  a  skillet,  when 
hot,  drop  in  the  mixture  in  small  spoon- 
fuls, hrown  on  one  side,  turn  and  brown 
on  the  other,  then  serve  at  once. 

Corn  Fritters. — One  pint  grated  corn, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  one-half  cup  of  flour, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  salt  and  pepper;  fry 
in  hot  lard.  Canned  corn  may  be  used 
in  these  fritters,  but  should  be  run 
through  the  food  chopper. 

Green  Corn  Griddle  Cakes. — Two  cups 
grated  corn,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
egg,  one  tablespoon  of  baking  powder  and 
riour  to  make  a  batter  as  for  ordinary 
pancakes  after  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  has 
been  added.  Bake  on  well-greased  grid- 
dle. 

Corn  and  Tomatoes. — Take  equal  parts 
of  ripe  tomatoes  and  cut  corn,  cook  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour  or  less;  season 
well  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  cream. 

To  prepare  corn  for  winter  use,  wait 
until  the  later  varieties  come  on,  as  these 
are  really  the  best.   Use  a  slaw-cutter  to 


cut  corn  from  the  cob,  setting  the  knife 
so  you  can  cut  about  two  "slices"  from 
each  side;  this  makes  it  nice  and  flue 
and  is  more  quickly  done  than  with  a 
knife.  Scrape  cobs  as  usual  to  get  the 
milk. 

Canned  Corn. — Cut  corn  from  the  cob'? 
and  scrape  well.  Fill  cans,  packing  tiil 
juice  covers  the  corn,  having  cans  filled 
to  overflowing;  put  on  rubbers  and  lids, 
but  do  not  screw  very  tight.  Set  cans 
in  a  boiler  on  strips  of  board,  cover  cans 
with  cold  water,  put  over  fire,  bring  to 
boil  and  boil  steadily  for  three  hours. 
As  the  water  cooks  away,  add  more  boil- 
ing water  to  keep  cans  entirely  covered. 
Let  cool  one-half  hour,  remove  cans, 
tighten  lids;  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Canned  Corn. — Eleven  cups  of  corn, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  salt,  two  cups  of 
water.  Stew  and  can  just  as  fruit.  When 
wanted,  pour  off  the  juice,  soak,  then 
work  as  fresh  corn.  Very  little  if  any 
soaking  is  needed;  sometimes  merely 
rinsing  will  do.  This  amount  fills  three 
quart  cans. 

Canned  with  Tomatoes.  —  Those  who 
like  the  combination  can' prepare  for  win- 
ter by  merely  cooking  and  canning  same 
as  fruit,  equal  parts  of  corn  and  toma- 
toes. 

Dried  Corn. — We  like  this  even  better 
than  canned  corn,  so  I  always  dry  a  good 
supply.  It  is  an  all-day  job  to  dry  a 
batch  of  corn,  so  I  always  dry  a  large 
batch  at  a  time.  Bring  the  corn  from 
the  garden  the  evening  before  you  begin 
drying,  remove  husks  and  silks  and  put 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  cellar  until 
morning.  Early  in  the  morning  put  sev- 
eral quarts  of  water  in  a  kettle  over  the 
fire;  when  it  boils  put  in  as  many  ears 
of  corn  as  the  water  will  cover;  as  soon 
as  it  begins  boiling  remove  and  put  in 
more  ears.  Keep  on  in  this  way  till  all 
are  cooked.  By  that  time  those  that  were 
cooked  first  should  be  cool  enough  to 
handle.  Slice  off  fine  on  slaw-cutter,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  cut  too  close  to  the 
cob.  Scrape  out  all  the  milk.  When  all 
is  cut,  stir  well  to  mix  the  milk  evenly 
through  the  corn.  Now  spread  on  greased 
plates  and  fill  both  grates  in  the  oven 
and  every  available  place  about  the  cook- 
stove.  Keep  an  even  and  not  too  hot 
fire,  so  as  to  dry  without  burning;  stir 
often.  If  rightly  attended  to,  it  will  be 
about  done  by  night,  near  enough  at  least 
so  that  it  may  be  finished  off  in  one  large 
dripping  pan  next  day.  It  must  be  dried 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  souring. 
Put  away  in  good  sacks  to  keep  from 
flies.  In  winter  either  soak  over  night 
before  cooking  or  cook  very  slowly  for 
several  hours. — Exchange. 


Will  You  Invite  Her  Again? 

if— 

She  finds  fault? 
She  is  patronizing? 
She  must  be  amused? 
She  is  late  to  family  meals? 
She  can  never  efface  herself? 
She  is  restless  and  preoccupied? 
She  makes  herself  a  nuisance  with  ad 
vice? 

She  dislikes  children  and  shows  an 
aversion  to  yours? 

She  is  uncomfortable  and  fails  to  fit 
in  with  your  household? 

She  is  inconsiderate  of  the  servants 
and  demands  rather  than  asks? 

She  stops  in  your  house  but  spends  a 
large  part  of  her  time  in  pleasures  with 
others? 

She  sets  out  to  charm  your  husband  or 
widowed  father  and  fails  to  recognize  the 
invisible  sign,  "Keep  off  the  grass?" 


Robert  Ganthony  once  asked  Wedon 
Grossmith  to  read  a  play  he  had  written. 
Mr.    Grossmith    lost    it.     "Night  after 


night,"  he  said,  "Ganthony  would  ask 
me  how  I  liked  his  play.  The  perspira- 
tion used  to  come  out  on  my  forehead 
as  I'd  say  I  hadn't  had  time  to  look  at 
it  yet."  Some  months  passed,  and  Gan- 
thony still  pursued  without  mercy  and 
Mr.  Grossmith  searched.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  have  left 
the  comedy  in  his  cab,  going  home.  He 
went  down  to  Scotland  Yard  and  inquired. 
"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Play  marked 
with  Mr.  Ganthony's  name  sent  back  to 
owner  four  months  ago  as  soon  as  found." 
—  New  York  Ledger. 


Care  of  the  Body. 

The  body  is  built  and  maintained  by 
the  food  we  eat;  even  the  brain  must 
look  to  the  same  source  for  its  health 
and  vigor.  How  then  can  we  deem  it  a 
light  thing  what  to  eat?  Would  it  not 
seem  a  sacred  duty  to  provide  the  condi- 
tions that  would  insure  a  strong,  healthy 
body  and  brain?  "It  does  not  agree  with 
me,  but  I  like  it  so  much  I  can't  deny 
myself."  Such  a  sentiment  as  that  you 
will  often  hear  expressed  by  a  grown 
person.  He  might  just  as  well  say,  "This 
makes  me,  each  time  I  take  it,  a  some- 
what less  efficient  human  being.  I  know 
this,  but  I  am  going  to  take  it  because 
it  tastes  good."  The  same  lack  of  will 
power  is  shown  in  the  overeating  which 
most  people  do,  especially  when  in  middle 
life. 

No  one  ever  realizes  his  highest  possi- 
bilities without  a  good  body  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  whatever  helps  this  body, 
whether  it  is  food,  fresh  air,  exercise, 
rest  or  recreation,  has  thereby  an  impor- 
tance, and  we  are  blameworthy  if  we  do 
not  recognize  this  fact. 

We  expect  of  children  many  things 
that  require  self-denial  and  self-control, 
and  yet  we  sometimes  fail  in  so  small 
a  matter  as  denying  ourselves  a  favorite 
yet  harmful  article  of  food. 

"Your  husband  is  not  looking  well  to- 
night, Mrs.  Rhymer."  "He  isn't,  and  I'm 
not  surprised  at  it."  "No?  Has  he  been 
overworking  himself?"  "It  isn't  that  so 
much;  it  is  his  originality.  Why,  that 
man  is  struck  by  so  many  original  ideas 
that  his  mind  must  be  one  mass  of 
bruises." — Woman's  Journal. 


"Well,"  said  Yuss,  "I've  taken  a  pow- 
der for  my  headache,  a  pellet  for  my  liver, 
and  a  capsule  for  my  gouty  food.  Now 
what  puzzles  me  is  how  do  the  things 
know  the  right  place  to  go  after  they 
get  inside." — Philadelphia  American. 


THE 
GEM  ICELESS 
COOLER 

NEEDS  NO  ICE 


Is  the  most  desirable  Refrigerator  for 
the  country  home  as  well  as  for  the  city. 


Has  no  wood  In  its  construction.  Per- 
fectly sanitary,  ventilation  correct, 
shelves  adjustable.  Is  made  right  and 
of  the  right  material.  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer,  write  for  circular  and 
price. 


AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irnln  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone.   Mkt.  3215. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  QIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
(25th  Year) 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  20,  1912. 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Eranclsco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  f 0,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  I 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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Watch  this  space  next 
week  for  information 
that  will  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  all 

POULTRY  RAISERS 


How  to  Live  Long. 

Fix  deeply  in  mind  the  grand  truth 
that  life  power  rules  the  body,  and  that 
it  alone  can  cure  disease. 

Make  cleanliness  your  motto,  and  watch 
against  filth  in  both  house  and  grounds. 

Pew  starve  for  food,  but  many  for  air. 
Breathe  deeply  a  hundred  times  daily. 
Wear  no  tight  clothing.  Above  all,  ven- 
tilate your  sleeping  room. 

Beware  of  gluttony.  If  the  appetite  is 
dull,  eat  fruit  only,  or  eat  nothing.  Use 
no  fiery  condiments,  but  live  chiefly  on 
natural  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
Never  ask  your  stomach  to  chew  your 
food — employ  your  teeth.  Adorn  your 
table  not  only  with  viands,  but  with  flow- 
ers and  smiles  and  kindly  words. 


The  Young  Folks. 


What  Are  Daisies  Good  For? 


The  two  Coit  girls  came  to  see  little 
Mary  one  afternoon. 

"We  thought  maybe  you  would  like  to 
go  picking  daisies,"  they  said.  "Mother 
said  we  might  go  if  we'd  each  bring  her 
home  a  big  bunch.  She's  going  to  dry 
them  for  daisy  tea." 

"What  are  daisies  good  for?"  asked  a 
neighbor,  who  had  just  dropped  in  to 
borrow  an  almanac. 

"For  night  sweats,"  said  the  eldest 
Coit  girl,  in  a  capable  manner.  "Mother 
dries  them  up  in  the  garret  every  sum- 
mer." 

Mary's  mother  took  down  her  little 
girl's  hat  from  the  nail. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


"You  may  bring  me  a  bunch,  too,"  she 
said. 

Away  they  went,  the  Coit  girls  and  lit- 
tle Mary,  beyond  the  wall  into  the  broad 
fields  while  with  daisies.  They  gathered 
their  hands  full  and  their  aprons  full. 
If  it  was  play,  it  was  pleasant,  and  if  it 
was  work,  it  was  the  prettiest  work  in 
the  world. 

At  last  they  came  under  the  shade  of 
a  great  spreading  apple  tree,  and  sat  down 
on  a  broad  rock  to  rest  and  to  arrange 
their  daisies. 

"Daisies  are  good  for  fortune-telling," 
said  Fanny  Coit.  "Shall  I  tell  your  for- 
tune, Mary?  See,  I  pull  off  the  leaves 
one  by  one,  and  each  leaf  has  a  word. 
The  last  word  is  your  fortune.  First,  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  will  ride  in: 
coach,  carriage,  wheelbarrow,  whip; 
coach,  carriage,"  and  so  on  and  on,  to 
the  end  of  the  daisy.  With  each  word 
Fanny  pulled  out  a  white  petal  and  threw 
it  on  the  grass.  The  last  petal  was 
"wheelbarrow"  and  then  they  all  laughed. 

"Now  I'll  tell  what  you  will  live  in," 
said  Fanny,  and  she  began  again  with  a 
fresh  daisy:  "White  house,  yellow  house, 
brick  house,  wood  house."  Over  and  over 
she  said  it,  ending  with,  "You'll  live  in 
a  wood  house." 

"1  do  now,"  said  Mary. 

Fanny  took  another  daisy. 

"Now  we'll  see  what  you'll  wear,"  she 
said.  "Silk,  satin,  muslin,  delaine;  silk, 
satin,  muslin,  delaine" — 

The  last  petal  was  "silk." 

"Ho!"  said  the  eldest  Coit  girl,  "I 
wouldn't  wear  silk  if  I  was  going  to  ride 
in  a  wheelbarrow!"  and  then  they  all 
laughed.  They  laughed  at  everything; 
it  was  so  pleasant  out  in  the  fields  that 
bright,  warm  June  day,  with  the  birds 
singing  and  the  daisies  nodding  all  about 
them! 

Then  Mary  learned  the'  words  and  told 
Fanny's  fortune,  and  then  they  both  told 
Hester's.  They  didn't  care  whether  they 
got  coaches  or  whips,  silk  or  delaine;  it 
was  enough  to  be  sitting  under  a  shady 
tree,  pulling  daisies. 

"My  aunt  that  lives  with  us,"  said  Hes- 
ter, "can  make  a  little  face  in  the  center 
of  a  daisy,  and  trim  off  the  white  leaves 
so  they  will  look  like  a  ruffled  cap." 

"Father  says  daisies  are  weeds,"  re- 
marked Fanny;  "but  I  think  they  are 
good  for  lots  of  things,  even  if  they  are 
weeds." 

"I  love  daisies,"  said  little  Mary. 

Suddenly  Hester  started  up. 

"Fanny!"  she  exclaimed,  "don't  you  re- 
member mother  was  getting  ready  to  fry 
doughnuts?    I  am  going  straight  home!" 

So  she  and  Fanny  departed,  each  with 
an  apron  full  of  daisies. 

But  Mary  stayed  under  the  tree  long 
enough  to  make  her  daisies  into  a  great 
bunch  which  took  both  hands  to  carry. 
Then  she  went  happily  home. 

"Here  are  your  daisies,  mother!"  she 


said.  "Are  you  going  to  dry  them  up 
in  the  garret?" 

"Not  these,"  said  her  mother,  smiling, 
and  she  brought  out  two  blue  and  white 
ginger  jars  and  a  little  red  crock,  so  that 
Mary  could  make  bouquets  for  the  sit- 
ting-room and  tea-table.  Mary  looked 
at  the  dear  daisies  with  their  golden  cen- 
ters and  pure  white  encircling  petals. 
Thoughts  came  into  her  heart  that  she 
could  not  put  in  words,  but  she  said 
softly:  "I  think  daisies  are  good  for  a 
great  deal,  I  do!" — Mary  L.  B.  Brauch. 


A  Disgusted  Cat. 


"Dandy"  is  the  name  of  a  very  large 
and  handsome  cat  belonging  to  a  lady 
living  near  Boston.  Dandy  is  really  very 
clever,  but  he  had  an  experience  recently 
that  came  near  branding  him  as  exceed- 
ingly stupid,  and  he  was  very  much  "cut 
up"  over  it. 

His  mistress  has  a  little  boy  of  five 
years,  for  whom  she  had  bought  one  of 
those  clever  imitation  cats  stamped  on 
cloth  and  stuffed  with  wood  or  cotton. 

Dandy  did  not  happen  to  be  around 
when  the  cotton  cat  arrived,  and  after 
playing  with  it  for  a  little  while,  the 
child  left  it  on  the  window-sill.  It  sat 
there  looking,  from  the  street,  wonder- 
fully like  a  real  cat.  The  lady  was  sit- 
ting by  this  window,  sewing;  and  pres- 
ently she  saw  Dandy  come  into  the  yard. 
He  glanced  up  at  the  window,  and  was 
instantly  transformed  from  a  dignified, 
well-behaved  cat  to  a  jealous,  snarling 
demon. 

The  servant-girl,  who  opened  the  kitch- 
-■n  door  in  response  to  his  imperative 
meows,  said  that  he  shot  by  her  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  seemed  to  clear 
all  of  the  back  stairs  at  a  single  bound 
on  his  way  to  the  sitting-room. 

Into  this  room  he  dashed,  his  yellow 
eyes  aglow  with  jealous  rage,  his  throat 
emitting  snarls.  He  leaped  fiercely  upon 
the  dummy  cat  and  fell  with  it  to  the 
floor. 

Dandy's  demeanor,  when  he  saw  how 
he  had  been  deceived,  was  very  funny. 
He  walked  around  and  around  the  cotton 
cat,  amazement  and  disgust  expressed  in 
one  prolonged  meow  followed  by  another 
and  another. 

Then  he  stood  still,  with  his  head  twist- 
ed to  one  side,  viewing  the  dummy  in  a 
way  too  ludicrous  to  be  described. 

Finally  he  shot  out  of  the  room  as 
swiftly  as  he  had  entered  it,  and  was 
seen  no  more  for  four  days  and  nights — 
an  unheard-of  proceeding  in  his  life. 

But  it  probably  took  all  that  time  for 
him  to  recover  from  the  shame  and  dis- 
gust his  feelings  had  sustained. 


When  he  finally  returned,  he  utterly 
ignored  the  object  of  his  foolish  rage,  and 
never  again  paid  any  heed  to  it,  show- 
ing greater  wisdom  in  this  respect  than 
men  and  women  often  show  when  en- 
raged and  mortified. — Youth's  Companion. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co 
.  omona.  Calif. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


B7  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  fall  particular*  apply  to 
mmj  Westera  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

M5  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Pboae  Suiter  1MS1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
U2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phoae  Oakland  1S2 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  24,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Northern  and  Eastern  markets  have  de- 
clined considerably  in  the  last  week,  and 
some  grades  are  quoted  lower  here.  The 
bottom  seems  to  have  been  reached,  how- 
ver,  and  the  local  feeling  is  somewhat 
stronger.  There  is  not  yet  much  trading 
In  the  country,  where  prices  are  quoted 
at  $1.50. 

California  Club   $1.65  @1.67«4 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    l.«5  @1.67% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.67>/i@1.75 

BARLEY. 

A  further  decline  is  noted  in  feed,  and 
the  market  is  still  easy,  with  little  de- 
mand and  abundant  offerings.  Many 
growers,  however,  are  still  inclined  to 
hold,  offers  in  the  country  being  around 
$1.25,  while  $1.40  is  generally  asked,  and 
some  business  has  been  reported  at  that 
figure. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.35  01.37% 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

No  further  change  is  noted,  but  the 
market  is  still  rather  unsettled,  as  there 
is  little  trading.  New  reds  are  about  the 
only  line  offered,  and  find  only  limited 
demand. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.70 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

There  is  an  upward  tendency  in  values, 
though  the  local  market  is  practically 
nominal.  Offerings  of  California  corn 
are  very  scarce,  and  there  is  not  much 
Eastern  coming  in. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  01.92% 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

Rye  remains  nominal  at  the  old  quo 
tations,  with  little  offered  and  scarcely 
any  demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

While  the  demand  in  some  lines  is  less 
urgent  than  last  month,  there  is  still  a 
fair  movement  to  other  markets,  and 
most  descriptions  are  firm,  with  dimin- 
ishing supplies.  The  principal  feature  at 
present  is  the  increasing  strength  of  col- 
ored beans.  Prices  on  pinks  and  bayos 
have  again  been  marked  up,  and  dealers 
report  a  much  stronger  market.  This  is 
attributed  mainly  to  the  poor  appear- 
ance of  the  growing  crop  and  anticipa- 
tion of  a  shortage.  There  is  little  new 
in  lima  beans,  though  the  spot  demand 
is  up  to  expectations,  and  discouraging 
reports  on  crop  conditions  have  come  from 
some  districts. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.40  @3.50 

Blackeyes    3.40  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.90  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.75  @4.85 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.25  @3.35 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS 

Values  in  all  lines  remain  practically 
nominal,  with  no  demand  of  any  conse- 
quence and  trading  confined  to  narrow 
limits. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  c 

Hemp    "3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  weak,  owing 
to  the  decline  in  the  grain  market. 

Cal   Family  Extras   $S.80  @6.20 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.90  @5.70 

Superfine                             4.70  @4.90 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuff s. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  this  market  are  still  rather 
large,  and  dealers  assert  that  the  amount 
received  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  profit- 
able prices.  Prices,  however,  show  little 
quotable  change,  and  while  consumers  in 
general  are  still  backward  about  buying, 
a  few  have  purchased  supplies  for  the 
season  at  about  the  current  figures.  Oth- 
ers are  expected  to  purchase  only  as  sup- 
plies are  actually  needed,  which  will 
greatly  delay  the  movement  from  first 
hands.  Sales  in  the  country  are  fairly 
large,  but  the  business  is  largely  of  a 
local  nature.  Dealers  are  beginning  to 
store  considerable  hay  in  some  sections, 
but  the  general  tendency  is  to  avoid  spec- 
ulative buying.  Alfalfa  from  the  river 
district  is  now  coming  in  freely  on  for- 
mer contracts,  though  few  dairymen  have 
arranged  for  their  season's  supplies,  and 
some  express  the  intention  of  using  grain 
hay. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.00@20.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00(®18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@18.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@15.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  market  in  general  is  easy,  with 
lower  prices  quoted  in  several  lines.  Al- 
falfa meal  has  been  shaded,  and  cracked 
corn,  rolled  barley,  and  oats  are  consid 
erably  lower.  • 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton   28.50@29.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@4S.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50(328. 50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    38.00@39.00 

Rolled  Barley    28.00©29.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Red  onions  are  no  longer  much  of  a 
feature.  There  has  been  some  demand 
for  yellow  onions  for  Australia,  taking 
up  the  surplus  in  this  market,  and  the 
local  situation  is  steady,  with  prices  un- 
changed. Several  lines  of  summer  vege- 
tables are  coming  in  more  freely,  and 
prices  generally  are  lower.  Tomatoes  in 
particular  have  dropped,  with  heavy  ar- 
rivals from  the  river  district,  and  will 
probably  be  cheap  for  some  time.  Cucum- 
bers, bell  peppers,  and  eggplant  are  down 
to  the  usual  summer  level,  and  summer 
squash  is  comparatively  cheap,  though 
the  best  lots  bring  a  little  better  prices 
than  last  week.  Cauliflower  is  higher, 
but  supplies  vary  considerably  from  day 
to  day.  String  beans  are  a  little  steadier, 
but  supplies  are  as  large  as  the  market 
can  well  absorb,  and  peas  stand  at  the 
former  low  level.  Green  corn  is  much 
lower,  with  more  coming  in  from  several 
districts  than  can  be  readily  disposed  of. 

Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   60@  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  per  box   25@  40c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65@  75c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   60@  75c 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.00@  2.00 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  3c 

Summer  Squash,  box   25@  60c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75"c@  1.50 

Eggplant,  box    60@  75c 

Okra,  box    75c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 

The  Early  Rose  variety  is  about  cleaned 
up,  but  river  stock  is  still  arriving  in 
large  quantities.  The  shipping  demand, 
which  has  been  taking  up  much  of  the 
low-grade  stock,  has  fallen  off,  leaving  this 
market  overloaded,  and  ordinary  pota- 
toes are  lower.  Fancy  lots,  however,  are 
still  held  at  about  former  prices. 
River  Whites,  fancy,  ctl   75@  1.00 

do    common    40@  65c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  market  remains  in  fair  condition, 
as  very  little  Eastern  stock  is  coming 
in,  and  arrivals  from  State  points  are 
not  excessive.  Hens  are  in  good  demand 
and  bring  a  little  better  prices,  but  some 


other  lines  are  slightly  lower.    Ducks  and 

squabs  are  slow  and  weak. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 

Young  Roosters    20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  2.00(3)  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Pucks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

All  grades  are  steady,  and  the  only 
recent  change  is  a  slight,  decline  in  firsts 
Prices  in  general  are  practically  the  same 
as  last  week,  and  while  supplies  are  am- 
ple, all  arrivals  find  ready  sale. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...27>i  28     28     28     28  28 
Prime 

Firsts  ..27      27^.  27^.  27».'.  27'^  27M: 

Firsts   26V'.  27     27     27     27  26'-'. 

Seconds  ...25     25     25     25     25  25 

EGGS. 

Production  is  keeping  up  unusually  well 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  with  liberal 
arrivals  from  nearby  points,  values  are 
inclined  to  sag,  the  market  being  barely 
steady  as  now  quoted.  Pullets  are  con- 
siderably lower. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...24':.  241.'.  24 24L'.  24U  24 

Firsts   23     23     23     23     23  23 

Seconds   ..21     21     21     21      21  21 
Selected 

Pullets. ..22%  22     22     22     21  20>4 
CHEESE. 

The  only  change  is  a  slight  decline  in 
fancy  flats,  which  are  steady  as  quoted. 
Y.  A.'s  remain  firm  at  the  old  figures. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    13'/jC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. ..  .16V1>@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Cantaloupes  are  still  arriving  freely 
from  the  south,  and  some  nutmegs  are 
now  coming  from  the  river  district,  sell- 
ing around  $1.50  per  box,  while  the  crated 
stock  is  lower.  Arrivals  of  watermelons 
have  increased  greatly,  and  values  are 
comparatively  low.  Most  lines  of  berries 
are  doing  a  little  better,  with  lighter 
offerings  and  very  Uttle  surplus  from  day 
to  day,  though  some  unattractive  stock 
is  slow  of  sale.  Currants  are  about 
cleaned  up,  and  a  few  huckleberries  are 
coming  in.  Some  seedless  grapes  are  also 
arriving.  Prices  for  most  tree  fruits  are 
rather  low,  but  the  market  is  active,  with 
a  good  demand  for  shipment  as  well  as 
for  local  needs.  The  market  has  been 
overloaded  with  Bartlett  pear  culls,  which 
are  very  cheap,  and  first-class  Bartlett^ 
are  rather  plentiful,  with  lower  prices. 
Fancy  apples  are  also  lower,  with  increas- 
ing supplies.  Offerings  of  figs  have 
dropped  off,  and  prices  are  correspond 
ingly  high,  though  larger  supplies  are 
expected  before  long.  Supplies  of  cher- 
ries are  diminishing,  and  prices  are  fair- 
ly well  maintained,  though  there  is  not 
much  demand.  Apricots  are  in  strong 
demand  for  canning,  and  while  supplies 
are  large,  prices  are  well  maintained. 
Peaches  and  plums  are  a  little  higher 
than  last  week,  but  rather  easy,  with 
large  supplies. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50@  3.00 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.00@  1.75 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    4.00@  5.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  6.00 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00@10.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00@  .600 

Blackberries,  chest    3.50@  5.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   12»/jC 

Apples,  new  fancy,  box   75c@  1.25 

Common    50@  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  box..     85c@  1.10 

Other  varieties   30c@  1.10 

Cherries,  drawer    50@  75c 

do    bulk,  per  lb   4@  9c 

Apricots,  crate    75@  85c 

do    lug  box    65c@  1.00 

Peaches,  box    35@  60c 

do    lug  box    75c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate    50@  75c 

Tragedy  Prunes,  crate   60@  75c 

Figs,  box,  large   1.25@  1.50 

Grapes,  seedless,  crate   2.00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Values  on  old  and  new  crop  goods  are 
now  so  close  together  in  most  lines,  and 


old  stock  so  well  cleaned  out  of  growers' 
hands,  that  the  1911  crop  is  hardly  worth 
quoting  separately.  Some  apricots  are 
said  to  be  left,  thought  the  sale  of  the 
largest  pool  to  a  local  packer  on  private 
terms  is  reported.  The  new  crop  of  apri- 
cots is  about  over  in  several  districts, 
and  many  growers  have  sold  out  at  prices 
varying  from  7  to  8%c,  7'{.c  being  the 
usual  offer  at  present.  Offers  of  about 
I'jc  are  reported  on  peaches,  with  little 
business,  and  the  former  difference  of 
opinion  still  prevails  in  regard  to  raisins, 
though  a  good  many  growers  are  contract- 
ing their  crops  on  the  present  basis. 
There  is  very  little  spot  business  in  any 
line,  either  here  or  in  the  East.  Prunes 
are  quiet,  with  growers  holding  out  and 
packers  trying  to  work  prices  down,  while 
there  is  little  agreement  as  to  crop  con- 
ditions. The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "As  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year  little  business  is  being  done  in 
spot  goods,  and  buyers  are  more  than  usu- 
ally disposed  to  withhold  orders  for  fu- 
tures owing  to  the  general  impression 
gained  from  disinterested  sources  of  in- 
formation that  crops  this  year  promise 
to  be  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  those 
of  the  best  seasons  of  the  past. 

"One  of  the  dullest  articles  on  the  list 
is  seeded  raisins,  and  though  some  of 
the  packers  are  trying  to  stir  up  interest 
by  quoting  f.  o.  b.  prices  on  October  ship 
ment,  which  would  mean  a  big  loss  to 
them  unless  they  can  prevail  upon  grow- 
ers to  accept  much  lower  prices  for  goods 
in  the  sweatbox  than  they  now  demand. 
Eastern  buyers  continue  to  withhold  or- 
ders. Prunes  are  dull,  both  for  imme 
diate  and  future  shipment.  Buyers  look- 
ing for  an  unusually  large  output  this 
year  are  not  disposed  to  anticipate  re- 
quirements in  new  crop.  Estimates  of 
the  probable  output  are  being  reduced, 
and  all  accounts  from  the  Coast  agree 
that  the  percentage  of  large  sizes  in  the 
current  crop  will  be  small.  Consequently 
big  premiums  on  these  are  being  demand- 
ed by  most  sellers. 

"Local  buyers  are  not  interested  in  of- 
ferings of  future  apricots,  and  spot  busi- 
ness is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
Advices  from  the  Coast,  however,  con- 
tinue to  reflect  a  firm  feeling  on  the 
part  of  growers,  and  packers  are  not  try- 
ing to  force  business  at  any  concession 
from  previously  quoted  prices.  Peaches 
are  reported  to  be  firmer  in  California 
because  of  a  heavy  drop,  but  buyers  here 
still  look  for  a  record-breaking  output 
and  are  in  no  hurry  to  anticipate  require- 
ments." 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  191,  per  lb...    6    @  6M.-C 

Apricots    7%@  8  c 

Figs    2  "@  3  c 

Callmyrna  figs    4%c 

Peaches    4    @  4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3>.j@  4%G 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2'i@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3    @  B%C 

Seedless  Sultanas    2,/l>@  2%c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8    @  8V4c 

Peaches,  per  lb   41i>@  4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   3lL>@  414c 

Raisins — 

Muscatels   2V«@  2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3V4@  SVic  ' 


Citrus  Fruits. 

As  the  orange  season  draws  toward  the 
end,  estimates  are  being  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  fruit  shipped  and  yet  to  be 
shipped.  From  the  State  about  40,000  cars 
of  oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  will  be 
sent,  of  which  nearly  35,000  cars  have 
already  gone  to  market,  leaving  about 
5.000  cars  of  Valencia  oranges  and  lem- 
ons yet  to  go.  The  season  closes  October 
31st.  It  is  stated  that  the  crop  will  bring 
to  the  State  this  year  $28,000,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $700  per  car. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  sell- 
ing oranges  at  very  good  prices  these 
days.  At  New  York  on  Monday,  July  22d, 
17  cars  of  valencias  were  sold  at  auction 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.70  up  to  $4.95 
per  box,  the  average  sales  being  better 
than  $3. 

At  Boston  on  the  same  date  prices  were 
not  as  high  nor  as  low,  but  the  average 
was  about  that  of  New  York.  At  Phila- 
delphia valencias  wfere  around  $2.75  per 
box,  and  lemons  better  than  $3.  The 
Cleveland  market  for  lemons  was  better 
than  $3.50  per  box  for  auction  sales. 

Fancy  lemons  have  made  a  sharp  ad- 
vance, following  the  primary  market,  al- 
though no  change  is  noted  in  any  other 
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citrus  goods.    The  demand  is  fairly  act- 
ive for  this  season. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  2.25@  3.2-5 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.25@  3.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    5.50 

Choice    2.00@  3.00 

Standard    1.00@  1.50 

Limes   '   5.00@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  nut  mar- 
ket, though  new  prices  for  almonds  are 
expected  before  long.    The  European  crop 
outlook  for  walnuts  is  said  to  be  poor. 
Almonds- 
Nonpareils    18M>c 

I  X  L    17i4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16%c 

Drakes    UV2c 

Languedoc    14 ^c 

Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    I6V2C 

HONEY. 

There  is  a  little  more  trading  here, 
supplies  being  now  sufficient  for  current 
needs.  Limited  offerings  of  new  comb 
are  quoted  at  17c,  while  new  while  ex- 
tracted is  a  little  higher. 

Comb,  white    17  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   9    @10  c 

Amber    6M>@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6VoC 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  beeswax,  both 
demand  and  supply  being  light. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    <§>26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  who  have  been  operating  in 
Oregon  for  some  weeks  past  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  California. 
The  market,  however,  is  still  largely  nom- 
inal, as  values  have  not  been  well  estab- 
lished. Offers  of  22c  for  new  crop  in 
Sonoma  county  are  reported,  as  well  as 
one  or  two  sales  of  last  year's  hops  at 
25c. 

1911  crop    Nominal 

1912  crop   22.  @27V2c 

Live  Stock. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  val- 
ues. The  local  market  for  live  stock 
and  meat  remains  comparatively  easy, 
with  only  moderate  demand,  showing  lit- 
tle reflection  of  the  Eastern  firmness. 
Hogs  receive  little  attention,  but  supplies 
also  are  light,  shipments  from  the  San. 
Joaquin  district  having  been  diverted  to 
Los  Angeles.  Cattle  are  stronger  than 
anything  else.  Liberal  shipments  are  still 
moving  from  California  ranches  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  markets,  al- 
though so  far  few  Nevada  cattle  have 
come  in.  Some  good-sized  sales  of  stock 
lambs  in  the  Sacramento  valley  are  re- 
ported at  $2.50  per  head. 
Gross  weight,  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
Steer's:  No.  1    5y2@  5%c 

No.  2   5i4@  51/2C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5  c 

No.  2    -4i/4 @  41/oC 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2@  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5V2@  6  c 

Heavy    4y2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7i/2c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%C 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4y2c 

Ewes   ...    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5y2c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10y.c 

Cows    9    @  9y2c 

Heifers    914®  9%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    liy2@12y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9  '  @10  c 

Ewes    8y2@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   12  @12y2c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 

HIDES. 

There  is  little  feature  to  this  market, 
prices  being  firmly  held,  with  a  continued 
demand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12y2c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  liy2c 

Kip    13y2c 

Veal    17y2c 

Calf    17y2c 


Dry- 
Dry  Hides    19'/2@20y2c 

Dry  Bulls    17y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  '.  20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50 @  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30@  50c 

Lambs   35@  50c 

WOOL. 

The  market  for  California  wool  is  in 
somewhat  better  shape  than  for  some  time 
past,  and  large  shipments  are  now  going 
out  from  he  local  market.  Most  of  the 
spring  clip  in  the  country  is  said  to 
have  been  sold,  and  prices  show  little 
change. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  Pl2%c 

7  months    10    #14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y2c 

7  months    12    15  c 

Mendocino,  year's  staple....  17    @20  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @H  " 

Fall  Clip    6    (5)10  c 

HORSES. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet,  sales 
being  of  a  small  retail  nature,  and  the 
principal  buyers  show  little  interest  in 
current  arrivals.  Values  are  accordingly 
somewhat  nominal.  A  strong  demand  for 
good  horses  of  all  classes  is  reported  in 
the  East. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300(5)350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225<5>250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(^230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@1S0 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100^125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200(5)250 

900  lbs   75(5)125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs  '.   125@175 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  22,  1912. 

During  the  past  week  the  movement  of 
peaches,  pears  and  plums  from  Califor- 
nia has  been  very  heavy.  Selling  has 
been  fairly  free  on  plums  and  pears, 
but  owing  to  the  continued  heavy  receipts 
of  Eastern  fruits  in  the  Eastern  markets 
the  demand  for  California  peaches  has 
not  been  active.  However,  the  heavy 
rains  and  unseasonable  weather  in  Geor- 
gia, which  has  caused  dry  and  brown 
rot,  has  been  the  means  of  having  sev- 
eral carloads  of  Georgia  peaches  con- 
demned in  different  cities,  and  again,  on 
account  of  the  strike  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
freight  handlers  in  New  York,  the  ship- 
ment of  Georgia  peaches  has  been  cut 
down  considerably. 

Texas  Elbertas,  however,  are  beginning 
to  move  in  fairly  liberal  quantities,  and 
this  movement  will  continue  for  at  least 
ten  days.  The  prospect  for  California 
peaches  is  not  very  bright  at  the  present 
time,  though  we  anticipate  a  fairly  good 
market  on  Elbertas,  and,  possibly,  late 
Crawfords.  Outside  of  these  varieties  the 
demand  will  be  light. 

Shipments  of  pears  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  points  has  reached  its  climax 
and  will  be  on  the  wane  from  now  on. 
The  stock  has  been  clean  and  of  fair 
size,  meeting  with  good  demand,  prices 
ranging  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  f.  o.  b.  the 
Coast. 

Tragedy  and  Wickson  plums  are  about 
cleaned  up.  Purple  Duanes  are  now  be- 
ing shipped,  and  there  is  a  heavy  crop 
of  Germans,  which  will  move  from  the 
river  beginning  tomorrow. 

Placer  county  is  making  fairly  heavy 
shipments  of  Crawfords,  St.  Johns,  Wick- 
sons,  Burbanks  and  Diamonds,  and  has 
just  begun  shipping  Bartlet  pears.  All 
varieties  are  of  good  quality,  though  most 
of  the  peaches  are  running  small. 

Tuscan  clings  are  being  bid  in  at  $30 
a  ton,  and  as  there  is  only  from  40  to 
50%  of  a  crop  of  Phillips  and  Levis  in 
northern  California,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  canners  will  have  to  pay  from 
$25  to  $30  a  ton  on  these  varieties  also. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  cling 
peaches  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley and  around  Marysville,  though  a  fairly 
heavy  crop,  are  of  small  size. 

Malaga  grapes  are  being  shipped  at  the 
rate  of  from  three  to  four  cars  a  day 
from  Imperial  and  Coachella  valley 
points.  The  color  is  green,  the  berry  of 
fair  size  and  good  quality.  No  sales  are 
reported  yet,  except  on  Thompson's  Seed- 
less, which  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.85. 


Cantaloupes  are  rapidly  cleaning  up, 
and  the  last  shipment  will  probably  be 
made  this  week. 

The  Eastern  markets  during  the  week 
were  as  follows: 

Boston— Wickson,  85c  to  $2;  Tragedy, 
75c  to  $1.85;  Climax,  45c  to  $2.87y2;  Bur- 
bank,  45c  to  $1.55;  Red  June,  50c  to 
$1.05;  Botan,  65  to  95c;  Red  Egg,  90c; 
Peach  Plum,  .75c;  Santa  Rosa,  $1.25  to 
$2;  Shiro,  30c;  Abundance,  50c;  Bart- 
letts,  $2.80  to  $3.75;  Lawson,  80c;  Royal 
Anns,  40c  to  $1.35;  Republic,  40c  to  $1.50; 
Bing,  65c  to  $1.35;  Astrachan,  50c;  Royal 
Apricots,  35  to  40c;  Hale,  30  to  80c; 
Triumph,  35  to  60c. 

Chicago — Clyman,  40  to  95c;  Wickson, 
85c  to  $1.95;  Climax,  70c  to  $1.55;  Shiro, 
80c  to  $1.05;  Burbank,  85c  to  $1.65;  Trag- 
edy, 75c  to  $1.60;  Red  June,  65c  to  $1.10; 
Abundance,  70c  to  $1.10;  Simoni,  $1  to 
$1.10;  St.  John,  50c  to  $1.30;  Botan,  95c 
to  $1.30;  Duanes,  $1;  Peach  Plum,  $1  to 
$1.20;  Hinori,  $1.35;  Satsuma,  $1.05  to 
$1.15;  Native,  75c;  Diamond,  90c  to  $1.90; 
Bartletts,  half  boxes,  $1.55;  Bartletts, 
$2.15  to  $3.10;  Lawson,  65c  to  $1.05;  Re- 
publican, 60c  to  $1.20;  Royal  Anns,  45c 
to  50c;  Bings,  85c  to  $1.85  Oregons,  40c 
to  $1.65;  Alexander,  40  to  60c;  St.  Johns, 
40c  to  $1.30;  Hales,  15c  to  $1.15;  Tri- 
umps,  30  to  90c;  Imperial,  60c;  Comet, 
95c;  Gifford,  half  boxes,  $1  to  $1.10;  Figs, 
75c;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $2.55  to  $2.75; 
Malagas,  $1.65  to  $2;  Malaga  clusters, 
$2.05  to  $2.20;  Malaga  bunch,  $2.10  to 
$2.40;  Thompson's  Seedless,  bunch, ~$2. 50. 

New  York — Alexanders,  20c;  St.  Johns, 
50c;  Triumph,  25  to  35c;  Bings,  $1.30; 
Royal  Anns,  $1.30;  Republicans,  $1; 
Wickson,  $1.37  to  $1.65;  Tragedy,  $1.06  to 
$1.20;  Burbank,  95c  to  $1.23;  Climax, 
$1.06  to  $1.13;  St.  Johns,  50c;  California 
Red,  $1.20;  Abundance,  88c;  Red  June, 
77  to  85c;  Ogon,  73c;  Santa  Rosa,  $1.02; 
Botan,  84c;  Kelsey,  $3;  Royal  Apricots, 
93c;  Wilder,  half  boxes,  $1.42  to  $1.58; 
Bartletts,  $3.04  to  $3.46;  Bartletts,  half 
boxes,  $1.80  to  $1.90;  Figs,  44  to  48c; 
Thompson's  Seedless,  $2.85. 


BIRDS  AND  CODLIN  MOTH. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  publish  the 
following  brief  summary  of  article  by 
W.  L.  McAfee  in  the  current  year-book 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture? 
The  article  is  especially  interesting  in 
detail,  and  I  hope  all  apple-growers  will 
read  it;  it  makes  repeated  reference  to 
the  experience  of  California  growers,  to 
correspondence  in  the  Rural  Press,  etc. 
The  "summary"  is  as  follows: 

"Birds  are  recognized  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual natural  enemies  of  the  codlin 
moth.  In  some  localities  they  destroy 
from  66  to  85%  of  the  hibernating  larvae, 
and  their  work  in  large  measure  accounts 
for  the  small  spring  broods  of  the  in 
«ect.  This  annual  reduction  in  numbers 
of  the  pest  is  a  very  valuable  factor  in 
its  control.  Thirty-six  species  of  birds 
are  known  to  prey  upon  the  codlin  moth 
in  the  United  States.  These  species  be- 
long to  13  families,  of  which  the  most 
important,  so  far  as  number  of  species 
on  the  list  is  concerned,  are  the  wood- 
peckers, titmice,  and  sparrows.  Espe- 
cially valuable  are  the  downy  woodpecker. 
Bullock  oriole,  black-headed  grosbeak,  and 
bush  tit. 

"At  least  10  species  of  foreign  birds 
have  been  recorded  as  enemies  of  the  cod- 
lin month,  and  there  has  been  consider- 
able agitation  for  the  introduction  of  one 
or  more  of  them.  The  importation  of 
foreign  species  is,  however,  notoriously 
dangerous,  and  if  successful  would  re- 
sult in  crowding  out  native  species 
probably  of  greater  value. 

"Exaggerated  claims  have  been  made 
for  all  sorts  of  natural  enemies  of  in- 
sects, including  birds,  but  all  that  can 
be  truthfully  claimed  for  them  is  that 
their  influence  is  to  lower  the  number 
of  insect  pests,  and  hence  is  for  the  good. 
The  amount  of  good  done  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  admittedly  the  bird 
enemies  of  the  codlin  both  deserve  the 
best  protection  and  encouragement  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  rank  as  the  chief  nat- 
ural enemies  of  the  pest." 

Morganhill,  Leonard  Coates. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  tor 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job, 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co., 
Chico,  Cal. 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan,  Gardner  Supply  Co.  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — 116  acres  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  all  deep  loam,  no  alkali  or  adobe; 
splendid  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities; 
all  in  alfalfa,  good  young  stand;  beautiful 
oak  trees;  family  orchard,  twelve  varieties 
of  fruits  and  nuts;  five  fields,  all  hog  tight. 
Owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1000  first-class  lemon  trees  for  sale; 
grown  in  frostless  belt.  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Hill, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Whittier,  Cal. 

PU  HE -BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old.  Bulls 
for  sale.  LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

WALNUTS — Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

GROW  GOLD  SOWING  AVOCADOS — 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them;  our 
varieties  from  high  lands  can  bear  per- 
fectly where  the  oranges  grow;  100  se- 
lected seeds,  postage  paid,  for  $3.00  U.  S. 
corrency.  Trade  list  free.  AVOCADOS 
NURSERIES.  Juan  Balme,  Queretaro,  Mex. 


Special  Bargains 

Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  Lands 

$2500 — 4%  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, .iust  outside  Sonoma  city. 

$3500 — A  snap,  act  quick,  $3500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  be  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

$3000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  in  sheltered  locality, 
IV2  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  «per  acre. 

$750 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands,  1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  207c;  this  is 
the  finest  in  the  valley;  only  IVi  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

$150  per  acre — 87%  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision,  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$15  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  $1.50;  Sundays,  $1.00. 
For  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  McGAW  &  CO., 
232  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
O.  R.  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  City,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard Durposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson,  Prop.,  Canby,  Cal. 


no 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 

DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


"BEN1CIA-HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

"Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by  equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,    Benicia,  Cal. 


A  Good 


Way  To 


Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  *> 
Chicago,  etc  J  , 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

SOI  So.  Spring 
Street. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  game 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  Is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
son pump  is  the  ideal  pump. 
The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump  for  irrigation 
work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON   IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I.os  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented   lOJ'i  Automatic  Water  Balance 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  »3  per  copy.                    Second  Edition,  Postpaid  J2  per  copy. 
AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
  420  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT ENGINE,  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co. 

44)0  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  in  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 


SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.  G.  SHAW  CO. 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
011-010  Crocker   Building,   San  FrwiWi 
Established  1860. 
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Lemoneira  Company  Methods. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

The  Limoneira  Company  of  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  county,  furnishes  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  successful  lemon  culture  that  can  he  found  in 
California.    The  yield  per  acre  is  one  of  the  very  largest,  the  average 
price  for  fruit  is  one  of  the  highest, 
and  what  is  most  noteworthy  in  con- 
nection  with   these   achievements  is 
that  they  are  accomplished  by  the 
expenditure    of    only    a  moderate 
amount  of  money  and  labor. 

A  few  smaller  groves  may  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  fruit  per  acre,  a 
few  growers  may  secure  better  fruit 
and  better  prices,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  better  combination  of  quantity 
and  quality  is  secured  anywhere. 
Then,  also,  great  achievements  may  be 
heralded  that  have  their  foundation 
in  the  exceptional  excellence  of  a 
small  amount  of  land,  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  for  fertilizer  and 
labor,  but  unless  such  practices  would 
be  justified  on  the  average  grove  they 
arc  of  no  great  value  to  the  public. 

Not  every  grower,  on  account  of 
natural  h  a  n  d  i- 
caps,  could  get 
same  results  as 
the  Limoneira 
management,  but 
they  could  ap- 
proach it,  and  in 
many  cases  sur- 
pass it,  although 
on  account  of 
soil,  climate  and 
location,  cultural 
methods  might 
usually  have  to 
be  modified. 

Some  features 
of  management, 
due  to  the  size  of 
the  place,  could 
not  be  duplicated 
except  on  other 
large  ranches, 
but  cultural 
methods  are  the 
things  of  great- 
est interest,  and 
they  can  be  fol- 
lowed on  proves 
of  any  size  what- 
ever and  are  the 

most  important  features  to  be  considered  by  other  lemon  growers.  The 
ranch  proper  was  started  20  years  ago  on  400  acres  of  land  four  miles 
west  of  Santa  Paula.  The  soil  is  a  sediment  deposited  by  the  Santa 
Clara  river  and  is  naturally  very  rich,  as  well  as  being  deeper  than  the 
roots  would  ever  care  to  go. 

The  valley  opens  out  upon  the  ocean,  ten  miles  west,  and  the  climate 
on  this  account  is  much  milder  than  it  is  farther  inland,  which  aids  greatly 


Lemon  Curing  and  Packing  House,  Lemoneira  Ranch 


Suggestions  of  Citrus  Activities  in  Ventura  County. 


in  the  production  of  summer  fruit.  One  year,  for  instance,  more  boxes 
of  lemons  were  packed  in  June  than  any  other  month,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  difference  was  then  only  a  few  boxes.  This  amount  of  summer 
fruit  accounts  largely  for  the  high  average  price  received,  although  the 
quality  of  all  fruit  is  exceptionally  good. 

All  of  this  land  was  planted  out  to  either  walnuts  or  lemons,  the  lemons 
going  where  the  frost  was  likely  to  be  the  least  severe,  and  the  walnuts 

on  the  lower  and  more  level  land.  A 
few  years  ago  several  hundred  acres 
more  were  purchased,  and  now  the 
ranch  comprises  300  acres  of  full 
bearing  lemons,  300  of  young  lemons, 
500  of  walnuts,  400  of  grain  hay,  80 
of  alfalfa  and  80  of  sugar  beets,  be- 
sides some  rough  hill  land  that  is  not 
cultivated. 

Walnuts. — The  lemons  are  the  fruit 
to  be  interested  in,  but  a  few  words 
might  be  said  about  walnuts.  These 
were  planted  40  feet  apart  on  the 
triangle  system,  31  to  the  acre.  They 
now  overshadow  the  ground  and  are 
therefore  not  doing  as  well  as  they 
might. 

To  see  if  the  yield  per  acre  can  be 
increased,  every  third  tree  has  been 
taken  out  on  a  test  block  of  five  acres, 
which  will  make  the  ground  warmer 
and  let  in  more 
light. 

Lemons.  —  The 
300  acres  of  full- 
bearing  lemons 
were  set  out  19 
years  ago  and 
are  composed  of 
Lisbons  and  Eu- 
rekas.  The  trees 
were  planted 
much  too  close 
together,  part  of 
the  orchard  be- 
ing set  15  by  26 
feet,  which  is  too 
close  for  proper 
cross  cultivation. 

The  new  or- 
chard has  been 
set  out  about  20 
by  26  or  24  by 
24,  and  some  of 
the  hillslope  has 
been  planted  on 
contours  to  av- 
erage about  this 
distance. 

Fertilization. — 
Systematic  fer- 
tilization began  about  ten  years  ago  when  10  pounds  of  complete  fer- 
tilizer was  put  on  per  tree.  This  amount  gradually  was  increased,  so 
that  now  from  20  to  30  pounds  are  applied,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
stable  manure.  Recently  this  manure  has  amounted  to  about  20  tons  per 
acre,  but  probably  it  will  be  reduced  to  about  10  tons  in  the  future,  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  difficulty  with  which  it  can  be  obtained.  

{Continued  on  Page  117.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


|  The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kubal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  July  30,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.01 

.05 

.11 

66 

52 

Red  Bluff  

00 

.04 

.00 

100 

56 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.00 

95 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

T 

T 

.01 

66 

52 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.00 

80 

48 

Fresno  

00 

00 

.00 

100 

54 

Independence... 

00 

.66 

.00 

94 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.01 

78 

52 

Los  Angeles  

T 

T 

.00 

80 

56 

San  Diego  

T 

.08 

.00 

72 

62 

The  Week. 

There  have  been  a  few  showers  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia this  week  and  sprinkles  extending  north- 
ward even  to  the  central  parts  of  the  State.  These 
are  an  overflow  affair  from  the  weather  system  of 
Mexico,  and  how  far  the  unusual  area  of  Mexican 
weather  may  be  due  to  the  popular  tumult  in  that 
country,  we  do  not  know.  It  has  long  been  said 
that  a  heavy  shower  will  quench  a  revolution  in 
Centra]  America,  bill  whether  the  reverse  is  true 
in  Mexico  and  that  continued  political  disturb- 
ance may  be  expected  to  produce  freaky  weather, 
is  the  question  which  we  refer  to  the  politico- 
meteorologists.  It  is  also  interesting  to  wonder 
whether  there  is  agitation  enough  down  there  to 
throw  down  water  in  San  Francisco  in  August — 
the  nearest  to  a  rainless  month  of  the  year,  if  we 
remember  the  records  correctly.  Such  an  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  the  .Mexicans  would  give  addi- 
tional reason  for  activity  on  the  part  of  our  army 
and  navy  in  that  direction.  This  week's  news  is 
that  the  re-revolutionists  in  Mexico  are  making 
bold  bad  threats  against  Americans  in  Mexico  in 
the  hope  of  getting  Uncle  Sam  mad  at  Madero 
and  his  government  and  thus  increase  the  tumult 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latest  style  of  progressives 
down  there.  We  only  need  an  invasion  of  Mexico 
tu  lil  out  < > 1 1 r-  cominir  presidential  campaign  as  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  squabble.  The  forlorn 
hopes  of  the  stand-patters  certainly  require  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  Nothing  seems  to  promise 
them  anything  unless  it  be  the  invocation  of  the 
agency  which  once  saved  Rome,  and  we  trust  they 
will  not  overlook  this  chance. 

But  there  are  worse  things  in  the  air  than  Mexi- 
can wars  and  August  showers.  At  the  great 
equine  fiesta  at  Salinas  the  activity  of  the  airships 
so  frightened  the  wild  bronchos  that  they  forgot 
their  lessons  in  buckinjr.  Evidently  the  domestic 
animals  will  have  to  educate  themselves  to  neglect 
of  this  latest  freak  of  humanity,  as  they  have  so 
successfully  done  in  the  case  of  the  automobile. 


We  read  in  a  London  exchange  that  while  making 
a  descent  recently,  Mr.  Cody,  a  well  known  aero- 
plan'st,  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  monoplane 
struck  a  cow.  Mr.  Cody  was  thrown  out,  but 
escaped  with  a  shaking;  the  cow  was  killed.  The 
animal,  we  are  told,  "ran  under  the  machine." 
Our  contemporary  scntentiously  remarks:  "Cows 
will  have  to  learn  that  it  is  not  wise  to  make  too 
free  with  aeroplanes."  The  cow  had  probably 
seen  her  owner  crawl  under  his  automobile  and 
supposed  that  was  the  safest  thing  to  do. 


Development  of  the  Lowlands. 

One  day,  about  a  year  ago,  we  went  to  Sacra- 
mento by  the  Netherlands  route  of  river  steamers, 
and  indulged  in  some  reflections  upon  the  Holland 
of  California  and  what  greatness  the  full  develop- 
ment of  it  would  bring  to  the  State.  Those  who 
think  most  about  the  reclamation  of  the  valley 
plains  and  uplands  by  irrigation  know  very  little 
about  the  vastness  which  lies  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  lowlands  by  levee  building,  drainage  and 
river  improvement.  Because  it  is  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten, we  like  to  ding  the  chestnut  bell  every 
little  while.  See  what  happened  one  day  last 
week:  Deciduous  fruit  shipments  from  Sacra- 
mento river  points  broke  all  records  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  traffi;'.  Beginning  at  2:50  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  four  river  boats  had  deposited  by 
noon  a  total  of  38.888  packages,  or  enough  to  fill 
seventh'  large  refrigerator  cars.  In  addition  to 
the  fruit  received  by  steamer,  ten  carloads  of 
pears  and  peaches  were  brought  in.  The  train 
service  to  down  river  points  was  made  possible 
this  year  by  the  completion  of  the  Sacramento 
Southern  railroad.  Thus  a  single  product  in  a 
single  day  proclaimed  the  resources  of  the  river 
lands — but  there  are  hundreds  of  days  in  the  year 
and  hundreds  of  products  in  the  district,  and  the 
district  itself  is  only  one  small  corner  of  the  low- 
lands of  the  State ! 

This  simple  fact  about  California  suggests  the 
railing  we  have  often  indulged  in  at  the  chemists 
who  have  calculated  that  the  world  would  soon  be 
eating  chemicals  because  the  arable  area  of  the 
world  had  reached  its  capacity  for  producing  good 
natural  foods.  Of  course,  they  do  not  allow  for 
the  possible  doubling  of  the  product  of  land  now 
rated  arable,  and  they  also  forget  how  much  more 
land  can  be  made  arable.  For  instance,  it  is  now 
stated  that  the  United  States  has  swamp  and 
marshy  lands  that  aggregate  an  area  almost  as 
large  as  all  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales 
combined.  There  are  more  than  75,000.000  acres, 
approximately  118,000  square  miles.  The  swamp 
area  of  the  United  States  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  combined.  It 
is  as  large  as  New  York,  Illinois,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey.  And  all  this  land  is  now  pro- 
ducing snakes,  frogs,  mosquitos  and  alligators. 
Only  the  frogs  and  alligators  are  of  any  value.  It 
is  notable  that  the  swamp  lands  of  California  are 
capable  of  greater  and  more  varied  production 
than  those  of  any  other  State  and  more  is  being 
done  to  win  wealth  from  them. 


A  Ruction  Over  Accident  Insurance. 

We  do  not  desire  to  start  the  discussion  of  the 
agricultural  aspects  of  accident  insurance  all  over 
again,  but  the  subject  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
determining  whether  the  convictions  of  legislative 
candidates  suit  you  or  not.  It  is  certainly  very 
important  that  a  rational  view  of  the  agricultural 
bearings  of  the  matter  shall  prevail  in  the  next 
legislature,  and  to  that  end  all  associations  of 
farmers  should  take  up  the  present  law  for  dis- 
cussion and  declaration  this  fall.  California  farm- 
ers should,  for  instance,  pay  as  much  attention  to 


the  subject  as  English  farmers  are  now  paying. 
A  new  English  law  went  into  effect  this  year  pro- 
viding insurance  for  farm  laborers'  injuries.  As 
we  understand  it,  this  English  law  undertakes  to 
secure  funds  for  laborers'  recompense  by  making 
monthly  collections  from  the  beneficiaries.  The 
laborers  can  provide  for  this  by  organizing  asso- 
ciations for  collecting  dues.  If  not,  the  employer 
is  required  by  law  to  do  the  collecting — taking  it 
out  of  the  wages  he  agrees  to  pay.  This  seems  to 
make  a  heap  of  trouble  and  excites  the  English 
farmers  sorely,  for  we  read  in  English  papers  of 
scores  of  employers'  meetings  which  are  passing 
very  sassy  resolutions  againsl  the  government. 
The  London  Farm  and  Home  j;ives  what  seems  to 
be  a  temperate  review  of  the  situation  in  this  way  I 

The  Insurance  Act  is  now  in  operation  and  the 
opposition,  so  far  from  lessening,  has  steadily 
grown  in  volume.  The  doctors  are  still  standing 
aloof  and  there  is  no  possibility  until  they  have  been 
placated  that  the  medical  benefits  promised  can  be 
forthcoming.  The  housekeepers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  domestic  servants  state,  in  large  num- 
bers, that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"stamp  licking,"  and  meeting  after  meeting  of 
farmers  has  proved  that  many  agriculturists  are 
determined  to  adopt  the  policy  of  passive  resist- 
ance, fanners  and  laborers  declining  to  pay  the 
contributions.  Domestic  servants  dislike  the 
measure  because  they  feel  that  the  "benefits" 
offered  are  not  such  as  they  require,  while  they  art 
deprived  of  existing  privileges  which  they  con- 
sider more  valuable;  then  their  mistresses  resent 
the  interference  in  their  home  arrangements; 
farmers  and  laborers  feel  that  agriculturists  are 
being  taxed  at  an  unfair  rate  for  the  benefit  of 
townsmen;  clerks  feel  that  what  the  Act  will  give 
them  for  payment  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
that  which  they  now  get  for  nothing;  nurses  al- 
ready receive  medical  benefits  without  payment  ; 
laborers,  charwomen,  and  the  whole  body  of  indus- 
trials whose  employment  is  to  some  extent  casual 
fear,  and  not  without  reason,  a  hindrance  in  their 
already  difficult  task  of  earning  a  decent  living. 
Rarely  has  any  measure  aroused  such  opposition, 
and  even  those  who  regret  the  attitude  taken  up 
feel  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Act  was 
forced  through  Parliament  are  sufficiently  pro- 
vocatory  to  explain,  even  if  they  do  not  justify, 
the  objections. 

The  reports  of  farmers'  meetings  show  how 
plainly  English  people  can  speak  when  they  get 
roiled — we  do  not  like  to  print  the  utterances, 
for  if  bad  words  are  used  in  these  columns  we 
wish  to  make  tfiem  ourselves.  However,  we  take 
a  lighter  phase  of  the  matter.  At  one  large  meet- 
ing a  speaker  declared  that  the  Act  was  most  un- 
fair towards  the  farmer.  It  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  them  of  £1,600,00,  or  6d,  on  every 
acre  of  arable  land.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  work- 
men of  the  country  that  the  masters  had  to  pay 
the  men's  contributions.  A  strong  protest  was 
unanimously  passed.  Another  meeting  disclosed 
something  lighter  still  as  follows: 

At  the  conclusion  a  member  of  the  club  summed 
up  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting  with  regard  to 
the  Act  in  a  few  terse  sentences.  The  Act  was 
very  complicated.  It  had  taken  many  lawyers  to 
make  the  Act,  and  it  would  take  a  lawyer  to  ex- 
plain it.  (Laughter.)  The  more  they  heard  it 
explained  the  less  they  as  farmers  liked  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) Their  only  salvation  was  to  get  some- 
body to  alter  it  as  soon  as  possible.  (Laughter.) 
The  club  was  non-political,  but  they  could  not 
get  ten  members  to  say  they  liked  it.  (Renewed  j 
laughter.) 

Possibly  there  are  in  the  foregoing  English 
declarations  some  things  suggestive  in  California. 
The  English  Act  is  held  to  be  a  political  measure,  1 
pleasant  to  certain  townspeople  and  passed  to 
secure    their   support,    without   thinking  what 
trouble  it  would  make  other  people.    This  could  j 
hardly  be  the  case  in  California  for  we  cannot  con-  , 
ceive  of  a  skillful  politician  who  would  exchange  J 
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the  support  of  any  kind  of  townspeople  for  that 
of  the  farmers,  in  any  State-wide  measure.  It  is 
of  course,  possible,  that  those  who  passed  this 
measure  for  the  joy  of  some  townspeople  did  not 
know  that  it  was  loaded  for  farmers.  But  we 
dislike  to  think  that  a  California  politician  could 
be  as  stupid  as  that.  And  so  we  do  not  make 
much  progress  toward  satisfaction  by  analysis. 
As  our  English  friend  said,  the  more  it  is  ex- 
plained, the  less  we  like  it.  And  we  approve  also 
that  other  declaration  of  his,  that  the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  farmers  is  to  get  someone  to  amend  it. 
The  way  to  do  that  in  California  is  to  vote  for 
those  who  will  cut  out  of  the  law  all  those  to 
whom  it  will  work  hardship  and  perplexity.  If 
tbe  labor  unions  and  their  employers  like  it,  let 
them  have  all  of  it. 


The  Matter  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

We  are  not  much  surprised  that  a  Chicago  man 
should  declare  that  there  never  was  in  the  world 
such  a  place  as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Under  his 
environment  it  is.  of  course,  hard  to  conceive  of 
such  a  plase  as  terrestrially  possible.  He  is  Prof. 
Edward  Robertson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  claims  that  Eden  was  nol  intended  to  have 
definite  bounds.  "It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
narrative  is  a  figure  of  speech,"  says  Prof.  Robert- 
son, "enshrining  the  doctrine  of  an  irresponsible 
and  sinless  slate  in  which  man  was  created, 
whence  he  passed  into  one  responsible  and  sinful. 
From  what  we  can  gather,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  definite  location  of  the  garden  in  the  mind 
of  the  narrator.  His  pleasure  garden  is  an  ideal 
locality."  The  argument  seems  to  be  that  every 
man  can  have  a  Garden  of  Eden  under  his  hat  if 
his  heart  is  right,  and  we  have  no  dispute  with 
that  doctrine.  But  that  does  not  at  all  dispose  of 
the  real  existence  of  such  a  place  as  the  narrators 
described;  in  iacl  it  only  makes  it  surer,  not  only 
that  there  was  such  a  place,  but  that  there  is  still 
such  a  place.  The  Chicago  professor  ehr'ms  also 
that  the  vers,  s  in  Genesis  containing  the  account 
of  the  garden  is  nol  the  work  of  one  hand,  but  a 
composite  document.  We  do  not  see  that  the  claim 
avails  anything  for  denial,  but  much  for  affirma- 
tion. If  only  one  had  seen  and  written,  we  would 
be  more  disposed  to  doubt.  The  whole  fact  and 
argument  of  the  Chicago  savant  strongly  affirms 
(air  own  experience  that  there  was  and  is  a  Garden 
of  Eden  and  that  it  was  and  is  in  California — as 
our  real  (state  literature  clearly  contends. 

California  Citrus  Products. 

We  hope  our  Florida  friends  who  jumped  with 
commercial  joy  last  Christmas  over  the  report  that 
practically  all  our  citrus  fruits  were  frozen  and 
after  conceded  that  probably  not  more  than  half 
the  crop  was  destroyed,  will  not  overlook  the  fact 
that,  according  to  traffic  experts,  California  citrus 
fruit  shipments  will  during  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 1  amount  to  50,000  carloads — including 
6000  of  lemons.  This  is  the  estimate  made  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation  by  the  railroad 
traffic  men  who  are  taking  preliminary  steps  to 
provide  rolling  stock  for  moving  the  great  crop. 
They  have  toured  the  entire  citrus  district.  Last 
y<  ar's  output  of  citrus  fruits  was  42,000  cars.  The 
estimates  of  the  present  season  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  25  per  cent.  It  is  also  notable 
that  the  California  Citrus  Protective  League  is 
credited  with  the  statement  that  20.000  acres  of 
land  were  planted  to  citrus  trees  during  the  season 
closed  July  1,  thus  bringing  the  total  amount  of 
land  used  for  that  purpose  in  California  up  to  a 
total  of  approximately  200,000  acres.  If  that  will 
not  make  a  Garden  of  Eden  it  is  certainly  a  pretty 
good  outfit  for  a  Garden  of  Ilesperides. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Orange  Training. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  not  a  single  leader  in  an 
orange  tree  more  desirable  than  the  much-forked 
tree  so  commonly  seen?  Can  a  single-leader  tree 
be  made  from  the  nursery  trees  which  have  al- 
ready formed  their  heads,  by  cutting  off  the  heads 
below  so  that  only  a  straight  stick  without  any 
branches  is  left?  I  am  about  to  set  out  10  acres 
and  want  to  overcome  the  bad  crotches,  and  will 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  advice  or  any  sug- 
gestions you  may  offer. — Planter,  Orange  county. 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  orange  tree  with  a 
central  leader  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  if  it 
were  carried  very  high.  Of  course,  a  central  stem 
can  be  to  advantage  taken  higher  than  it  is  often 
done  in  the  practice  of  many  growers,  but  we 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  growing  an 
orange  tree  with  a  central  stem  to  the  apex.  The 
laterals  would  droop,  crowd  down  upon  each  other 
badly,  open  the  center  to  sunburn,  and  encourage 
also  a  growth  of  central  suckers  and  occasion  an 
amount  of  pruning  altogether  beyond  what  is  nec- 
essary with  a  properly  branched  tree  with  a  cen- 
tral stem.  We  must  therefore  dissent  from  the 
proposition  which  yon  have  in  mind. 

Crotches,  by  which  we  properly  mean  branches 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  size,  emerging  from  a 
point  at  a  very  acute  angle,  should  be  prevented 
by  cutting  out  one  or  both  of  them.  The  branching 
of  a  lateral  at  a  larger  angle  does  not  form  a 
crotch  and  it  usually  buttresses  itself  well  on  he 
larger  branch.  That  is  a  desirable  form  of  branch- 
ing. Short  distances  between  such  branchings  is 
desirable,  because  it  makes  a  stronger  and  more 
permanently  upright  limb,  capable  of  sustaining 
much  weight  of  foliage  and  fruit.  We  should 
build  up  the  young  tree  by  shortening  in  as  it 
grows,  so  as  to  get  such  a  strong  framework. 


Damping-Off. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  specimen  of 
orange  seed-bed  stock  with  some  kind  of  disease. 
They  call  it  here  "damp-off"  and  say  "too  much 
water,"  "not  enough  water,"  "put  on  lime,"  etc. 
I  use  a  medium  amount  of  water  and  more  of  my 
stock  is  affected  than  any  other  bed.  One  man 
has  kept  h;s  well  soaked  since  planting,  and  only 
about  six  plants  were  affected.  Another  has  used 
but  little  water,  keeping  them  very  day;  he  has 
lost  none.  It  seems  to  start  in  the  seed.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  causes  "damp-off,"  and  remedy? 

Two  years  ago  I  used  green  manure  and  lost 
nearly  my  entire  bed.  You  told  me  to  use  lots  of 
water,  which  stopped  it  and  I  saved  a  few.  Some 
said  the  manure  was  the  cause ;  others  that  it  was 
"damp-off."  The  plants  looked  just  like  these 
do.  I  burned  some  weeds  and  trash  where  my 
bed  is,  and  there  it  is  the  worst.  A  neighbor  put 
on  rotten  cow  manure  on  a  part  of  his  bed,  and  it 
is  very  bad.  He  is  drying  it  out,  using  hardly 
and  water  and  covered  with  lime. — W.  S.,  Glen- 
dora. 

Damping  off  of  seedlings  is  due  to  a  fungus 
which  attacks  the  tender  growth  when  there  is 
too  much  surface  moisture.  It  may  be  produced 
by  rather  a  small  amount  of  water,  providing  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  the  water  is  not  rapidly  absorbed 
and  distributed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lighter 
soil  taking  water  more  easily  may  grow  plants 
without  damping  off,  even  though  a  great  deal 
more  water  has  been  used  than  on  the  heavier 
soil.  Too  much  shade  which  prevents  the  sun 
from  drying  the  surface  soil  is  also  likely  to  pro- 
duce damping  off,  therefore  one  has  to  provide 
for  just  the  right  amount  of  shade  and  the  right 
amount  of  ventilation  through  circulation  of  the 
air,  etc.  The  use  of  sand  on  the  surface  of  a 
heavier  soil  may  save  plants  from  damping  off, 


because  the  sand  passes  the  water  quickly  and 
dries,  while  a  heavier  surface  soil  would  remain 
soggy.  Lime  may  be  of  advantage  if  not  used  in 
too  great  quantities  because  it  disintegrates  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  helps  to  produce  a  dryness 
which  is  desirable.  Success  in  keeping  the  sur- 
face dry  enough  and  yet  providing  the  seedlings 
with  moisture  for  a  free  and  satisfactory  growth 
is  a  matter  which  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence and  good  judgment  and  cannot  be  completely 
covered  by  any  formula  or  prescription. 

Too  much  manure  may  kill  seedlings  directly; 
too  much  manure  or  other  coarse  stuff  may  kill 
seedlings  by  the  heat  of  fermentatiBn  or  by  drying 
out  the  soil  too  much.  A  man  is  wise  when  he 
learns  to  recognize  conditions  and  uses  water  and 
other  agencies  to  correct  them  when  they  are  not 
right. 


Subirrigation  and  Tree  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  appreciate  information 
on  subirrigation  for  trees;  also  on  the  proper  time 
of  year  to  plant  deciduous  frail  trees  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feet,  on 
silty  soil. — A.  C,  Ocean  Park. 

As  to  information  on  subirrigation  for  trees,  our 
understanding  is  that  after  forty  years  of  trial 
of  different  systems,  none  has  demonstrated  value 
enough  to  warrant  its  use.  Theoretically  they 
are  excellent ;  in  practice  they  are  defective.  Sur- 
face application  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sod,  accompanied  with  thorough 
cultivation,  is  the  only  thing  that  at  the  present 
time  promises  satisfactory  results,  except  that 
where  the  land  suits  it,  irrigation  by  under-flow 
from  ditches  on  higher  elevations  is  being  suc- 
cessfully used  on  small  areas  in  the  foothills. 

Tree-planting  time  ranges  from  December  to 
March  in  California,  according  to  local  conditions. 
At  any  time  after  the  ground  is  thoroughly  wet 
down  and  while  the  tree  is  still  dormant,  condi- 
tions are  right  for  planting.  Probably  more  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees  are  planted  in  the  month  of 
February  than  any  other  month,  except  at  eleva- 
tions where  later  planting  may  be  desirable  be- 
cause of  deferred  heat,  or  prolonged  freezing, 
may  be  a  better  way  to  put  it.  If  you  are  think- 
ing about  planting  on  the  Mojave  plateau,  you 
had  better  be  sure  of  your  water  supply  before 
planting  at  all. 


How  Many  Crops  Qf  Onion  Seed? 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me  if  the  grow- 
ing of  onion  seed  exhausts  adobe  land,  and  if  so, 
how  many  years'  cropping  before  it  requires  rest 
or  fertilizing? — J.  A.  D.,  Menlo  Park. 

The  growth  of  any  seed  crop,  including  cereal 
grains,  of  course,  makes  a  supreme  draft  upon 
soil  fertility.  How  long  a  certain  soil  can  stand 
it,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fertility  it  has 
when  the  draft  begins.  The  best  rough  way  to 
tell  how  it  is  going,  is  to  watch  the  growth  and 
crop,  when  moisture  conditions  are  known  to  be 
favorable.  Growers  of  onions  probably  know  how 
many  crops  of  seed  it  is  generally  profitable  to 
take  in  succession,  and  we  would  be  thankful  if 
they  would  tell  us. 


Yield  in  Drying  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  loss  of  weight  in 
drying  one  ton  of  fresh  Bartlett  pears?  Or  how 
many  tons  of  fresh  pears  does  it  take  to  make 
one  ton  of  dried  pears?— H.  Z.,  Red  Bluff. 

They  run  from  7  to  8  lbs.  of  fresh  pears  to  1 
lb.  hard  dried.  There  is  quite  wide  variation  ac- 
cording to  condition  of  the  fruit.  Probably  about 
7V2  to  1  would  be  as  near  a  realizable  ratio  as 
you  could  get  by  arbitrary  estimate. 
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Hints  on  Keeping  Apples. 


Conditions  attending  the  storing  of  apples  for 
late  sales  are  obviously  somewhat  different  from 
those  in  parts  of  the  country  where  indoor  freez- 
ing of  the  fruit  is  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is 
only  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  of  California 
that  freezing  under  a  sheltering  roof  is  to  be 
expected.  In  the  Southern  States  there  is  a  closer 
resemblance  to  our  conditions,  and  some  perti- 
nent suggestions  are  therefore  involved  in  a  re- 
view of  keeping  apples  recently  made  by  Prof. 
Earnest  Walker  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. We  draw  from  this  review  a  few  points. 
The  danger  of  shriveling  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere, 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  when  autumn  rains 
are  replaced  by  dry  winds,  is  not  of  course  im- 
pressive in  the  humid  Southern  climate,  and  one 
cannot  expect  to  have  that  point  covered  by  a 
Southern  expert.  Californians,  however,  must  not 
forget  it : 

The  Old  Cellar  Method. — The  common  cellar  was 
used  to  keep  apples,  but  the  fruit  sometimes  de- 
cayed early  and  badly,  owing  to  seasonal  condi- 
tions, the  way  handled,  and  to  various  other 
causes.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble,  how- 
ever, arose  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  principles  involved  in  keeping  fruit  and  in 
the  management  of  the  cellar.  The  notion  preva- 
lent was  that  the  cellar  is  for  keeping  cold  air 
out,  and  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  cellar 
against  freezing. 

At  the  North,  and  during  severe  weather,  this 
is  true.  In  milder  weather,  however,  and  south- 
ward where  the  winters  are  mild,  the  reverse  is 
true,  the  point,  uuder  these  conditions,  being  to 
keep  the  cold  air  in,  and  by  careful  attention  to 
ventilation  during  cold  weather  and  of  the  nights 
to  cool  the  interior  of  the  cellar  and  its  contents, 
and  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniformity  in 
the  inside  temperature.  This  uniformity,  observing 
ones  learned,  had  more  to  do  with  the  keeping  of 
apples  successfully  than  the  actual  temperature 
itself.  The  latter  might  be  a  few  degrees  warmer, 
as  the  case  might  be,  with  a  less  danger  to  the 
fruit  than  follows  sudden  variations.  Once  chilled, 
any  subsequent  rise  in  temperature  causes  the 
fruit  to  sweat  from  the  deposit  of  moisture  from 
the  air  on  the  cool  surface  of  the  fruit,  hence  a 
rise  in  temperature  is  more  to  be  guarded  against 
than  the  contrary.  Since  in  ordinary  storage  it 
is  commonly  impossible  to  maintain  a  wholly  uni- 
form temperature,  the  thing  then  to  do  is  to  avoid 
sudden  changes. 

Ventilation  Essential. — A  cool  air  free  from  ex- 
cessive dampness,  as  much  uniformity  in  tempera- 
ture as  possible,  and  darkness  are  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  keeping  of  fruit  in  ordinary  stor- 
age. A  well-insulated  door  and  a  well-insulated 
vestibule  entrance  to  -the  cellar  makes  it  much 
easier  to  prevent  sudden  changes  and  contributes 
greatly  to  prolong  the  period  through  which  fruit 
may  be  kept  in  sound  condition. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  enter  the  cellar  as  little 
as  possible  except  when  the  outside  temperature 
is  lower  than  that  within.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
apple  cellar  gives  better  results  when  wholly  sep- 
arate from  the  room  in  which  ordinary  preserved 
or  canned  fruit  is  kept. 

The  apple  is  a  living  thing.  It  is  taking  in 
oxygen  and  breathing  out  carbonic  dioxide  as  a 
result  of  the  chemical  processes  going  on  in  its 
tissues.  These  changes  go  on  both  before  and 
after  it  is  picked.  They  are  more  rapid  in  sum- 
mer temperatures  and  slower  in  lower  tempera- 
tures, although  they  do  not  cease  even  at  the  tem- 
perature used  in  cold-storage  rooms,  which  is  near 
the  freezing  point.  Different  varieties  show  great 
differences  in  the  rate  at  which  these  changes 
proceed  under  given  conditions,  consequently  vary 
greatly  in  keeping  qualities. 

Picking  Apples  for  Storage. — The  degree  of 
maturity  also  is  a  determining  factor.  Apples 
which  are  allowed  to  mellow  on  the  tree  or  after 
they  are  gathered  have  their  life  period  greatly 
shortened.  Yet  there  are  no  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  picking  fruit  green.  The  ideal  stage 
is  when  the  fruit  is  full  grown  but  some  days 
before  it  would  begin  to  show  signs  of  mellow- 
ness. Other  points  to  be  observed  are  the  selec- 
tion of  late-maturing,  good-keeping  varieties,  and 


gathering  the  fruit  in  cool  weather,  or  late  in 
the  day,  when  it  can  stand  open  all  night  to  be- 
come chilled  before  going  into  the  cellar. 

How  Important  is  Sweating? — A  common  prac- 
tice formerly  was  to  pile  the  fruit  in  the  shade 
in  the  open  air  or  in  a  freely  ventilated  build- 
ing before  placing  it  in  storage.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to  go  through  a  so- 
called  "sweat."  This  process  was  thought  to 
improve  color  and  favor  a  slight  shrinkage,  also 
a  toughening  of  the  skin.  It  also  allowed  speci- 
mens as  were  not  in  sound  condition  or  too  ripe 
to  develop  signs  of  decay.  The  pile  was  then 
sorted  over  one  or  more  times,  leaving  only  the 
sound  fruit  for  storing.  The  latter  result  was 
no  doubt  of  more  real  value  than  the  so-called 
"sweat,"  as  we  know  that  diseased  or  scabby 
or  fruit  showing  mechanical  injuries  will  not 
keep  well  under  any  conditions.  Cold  arrests 
the  activities  of  most  of  these  organisms  present, 
but  one  of  these  fungi  at  least  works  even  at 
temperatures  near  the  freezing  point. 

Pre-Cooling  the  Cellar.— The  location  of  the 
cellar  on  a  slope  or  hillside  to  the  north,  with 
opening  up  and  down  the  hill,  favors  free  and 
thorough  ventilation  during  cool  nights!  By 
opening  the  cellar  early  in  the  night  in  cold 
weather  and  closing  the  doors  before  sunrise  the 
cellar  is  cooled  and  the  cold  air  is  kept  caged 
in.  Under  ordinary  seasonal  conditions  the  cel- 
lar so  managed  keeps  fruit  fairly  well.  The  es- 
sential idea  is  in  keeping  the  cool  air  in  rather 
than  keeping  out  warm  air  or  protection  against 
freezing  and  maintaining  as  equable  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible  by  careful  attention  to  ventilation. 
By  these  methods  the  writer  has  seen  apples  kept 
in  cellars  in  northwestern  Arkansas  with  fair 
success  till  the  latter  part  of  January.  Here, 
however,  owing  to  the  elevation,  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of 
points  consideraby  northward.  In  the  less  ele- 
vated or  the  cotton  section  of  the  State,  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  apples  out  of  cold  storage  would 
likely  result  ordinarily  only  in  complete  failure. 
Even  in  the  elevated  sections  the  temperature  at 
gathering  time  usually  continues  quite  high  for 
some  weeks  after  gathering,  which  augments  the 
difficulties.  If  by  means  of  a  few  tons  of  ice  the 
temperature  of  the  cellar  and  the  apples  could 
be  promptly  cooled,  the  uncertainty  of  keeping 
apples  till  midwinter  or  possibly  later  would  he 
greatly  reduced,  as  this  prompt  cooling  is  very 
important  in  retarding  the  ripening  process  and 
lengthening  the  keeping  period. 

Regular  Cold  Storage. — It  is  not  advisable,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  the  storage  in  common  cellars 
of  large  quantities  of  fruit  intended  for  shipment 
in  late  winter.  It  is  too  big  a  risk  for  the  grower; 
nor  is  it  necessary,  since  in  most  localities  where 
apples  are  grown  commercially  ice  manufactur- 
ing and  refrigeration  storage  plants  of  large  ca- 
pacity are  within  reach  of  the  grower.  These 
plants  furnish  a  low  and  uniform  temperature 
and  are  capable  of  holding  sound  fruit  of  the 
better-keeping  varieties  in  perfect  condition  till 
the  following  April  or  May.  But  right  here  is 
a  point  for  the  grower  to  carefully  note.  Fruit 
does  not  keep  in  cold  storage  satisfactorily  un- 
less it  is  carefully  and  properly  handled  by  the 
grower  before  sending  it  to  the  storage-room. 
Growers  are  constantly  making  serious  mistakes 
in  the  matter  of  storing  fruit,  and  to  some  of 
these  I  wish  to  call  attention  and  emphasize. 

Store  Only  Good  Fruit. — In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  pay  to  store  inferior  grades  of  fresh 
fruit  for  marketing,  no  matter  how  short  the 
fruit  crop  may  be  in  your  section.  Such  fruit 
docs  not  keep  well.  And  in  the  next  place,  it 
is  a  blunder  to  try  to  get  the  public  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  poor  fruit.  In  1907,  misled  by  re- 
ports of  a  short  crop  and  the  prospects  of  high 
prices,  growers  stored  vast  quantities  of  stuff  not 
entitled  to  rank  above  the  grade  of  culls.  It  be- 
gan to  "go  down"  shortly,  and  was  rotting  and 
shrinking  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent  by 
January.  In  some  cases  the  entire  quantity  rotted 
by  March,  and  the  grower  was  out  the  cost  of 
eratage,  freight  and  storage  above  the  loss  of 
his  apples.    It  does  not  pay. 


Grading. — Grade  the  fruit  according  to  size, 
color  and  quality,  and  pack  so  that  the  contents 
of  packages  are  the  same  from  top  to  bottom. 
Mark  and  sell  according  to  grade.  And  (if  the 
conditions  seem  favorable)  store  only  the  best 
grades.  But  don't  store  even  these  grades  if  the 
price  at  the  orchard  is  fair  and  you  have  an 
offer  at  a  reasonable  price.  Let  those  who  have 
the  capital  and  who  make  a  specialty  of  storage 
take  the  risks,  unless  you  are  carefully  studying 
the  fruit  supplies  and  markets  over  the  whole 
country.  It  is  in  essence  simply  a  form  of  spec- 
ulation, a  gamble,  although  possibly  an  intelli- 
gent one,  that  the  price  of  fruit  will  advance 
after  the  main  supplies  are  cleaned  up. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  fruit  to  rank  as 
first-class  must  be  free  from  blemishes  due  to 
fungi  and  insects.  It  must  be  of  fair  size  and 
color  for  the  variety,  uniform,  and  so  carefully 
picked  and  handled  that  it  shall  be  free  from 
even  slight  bruises.  If  only  such  fruit  is  stored, 
the  risk  of  keeping  and  realizing  a  satisfactory 
price  under  changing  market  conditions  is  very 
much  less  than  otherwise. 

Hurry  Into  Storage.— Now  comes  the  point 
which,  possibly  more  than  any  other,  is  a  com- 
mon source  of  loss  here  in  Arkansas.  The  intel- 
ligent grower  may,  as  a  matter  of  good  judgment, 
observe  the  points  just  mentioned,  but  blunder 
here  because  the  lesson  learned  comes  only  after 
experience  or  very  careful  inquiry. 

The  mistakes  referred  to  consist  in  barreling 
or  boxing  up  apples  and  letting  them  lie  in  the 
diehard  or  in  a  building  for  several  days  before 
they  are  sent  to  storage.  In  one  case  coming  to 
my  knowledge  the  fruit  was  kept  out  of  storage 
for  several  weeks.  Fruit  so  handled  is  almost 
sure  to  shrink  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent 
before  January,  sometimes  more. 

One  year,  as  an  experiment,  the  writer  kept 
30  barrels  of  apples  in  a  shed  at  the  barn  during 
warm  weather  in  September.  They  were  allowed 
to  remain  there  in  the  shade  for  a  week  before 
they  were  hauled  away  and  placed  in  storage. 
In  the  last  apples  shipped  that  season  (in  March) 
the  shrinkage  was  not  over  10  per  cent  for  the 
apples  placed  promptly  in  storage,  while  for  the 
bulk  of  the  stored  stock  consisting  of  several 
carloads  shipped  out  before  this,  the  barrels  were 
simply  opened  and  "plugged"  (the  insertion  of 
two  or  three  apples  at  the  top  to  prevent  shak- 
ing about)  in  loading  them  out.  Of  the  30  bar- 
rels, however,  held  for  a  week  during  the  warm 
weather  only  10  barrels  were  left  after  re-running 
them,  when  shipping  out  the  last  fruit.  The  rest 
of  this  particular  lot  had  rotted. 

The  rule  to  be  invariably  followed  in  handling 
apples  for  storage  is  to  get  them  into  storage 
the  same  day  they  are  gathered  and  packed.  Oc- 
casionally it  may  be  necessary  to  hold  them  till 
the  next  day  or  even  night,  but  the  rule  should 
be  to  have  them  in  the  storage-room  within  three 
or  four  hours  after  being  packed.  The  sooner 
the  better. 


CROWN-GALLS  OR  ROOT  KNOTS. 


Erwin  F.  Smith,  of  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, who  has  given  most  attention  to  these  malig- 
nant excrescences  of  fruit  trees,  gives  the  follow- 
ing opinion  on  replanting  in  ground  which  has 
been  occupied  with  trees  showing  the  disease : 

My  opinion  is  that  one  cannot  safely  plant 
peach,  apple,  and  many  other  orchard  trees  in 
soil  where  plants  diseased  with  crown-gall  have 
grown.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  galled 
tree  is  a  poor  one,  or  that  it  will  die  because  it 
has  a  gall ;  but  its  presence  in  a  field  makes  con- 
ditions dangerous  for  those  varieties  less  resist- 
ant to  gall,  and  also  to  very  young  trees.  The 
crown-gall  organism  works  in  soft  tissue,  and  by 
being  there  stimulates  more  soft  tissue  to  form 
in  the  shape  of  galls.  Galls  may  become  very 
hard,  but  the  dangerous  part  is  always  the  softer 
superficial  layers.  This  soft  tissue  is  an  attractive 
place  for  borers,  which,  working  through  the  galls 
and  then  through  other  parts  of  the  crown  of  the 
tree  not  galled,  carry  the  organism  with  them 
and  infect  these  other  parts.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  find  a  peach  tree  almost,  or  en- 
tirely, girdled  by  a  succession  of  galls  accom- 
panied by  borers. 

If  healthy  trees  are  wounded  by  the  cultivator 
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or  by  a  tool  used  to  take  out  borers,  which  instru- 
ments and  tools  have  been  used  at  other  times 
around  diseased  trees,  infection  in  the  healthy 
trees  may  follow. 

The  experimental  stage  has  not  yet  been  passed 
with  reference  to  such  a  broad  subject  as  crown- 
gall,  but  certain  facts  have  been  established:  The 
disease  is  infectious;  its  presence  is  injurious, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  safest  way 
to  prevent  its  spreading  in  a  young  orchard  is 
to  destroy  by  burning  trees  known  to  be  infected, 
and  not  risk  replanting  in  the  soii  from  which 
an  infected  tree  was  lifted. 


CAPTAIN  CROSBY  OBSERVES  WALNUTS. 


To  the  Editor:  You  may  recall  my  writing  to 
you  some  years  ago  about  English  walnuts  and 
my  mention  of  an  assertion  made  in  the  Rural 
Press  by  a  correspondent  that  the  pollen  from 
the  male  flowers  lodged  on  the  leaves,  whence  it 
passed  to  the  female  flowers.  This  theory  has 
had  confirmation  several  times  since.  This  year 
the  confirmation  is  very  striking.  After  the  cat- 
kins had  fallen  on  all  but  one  of  my  walnut  trees, 
we  had  enough  rain  to  wash  the  leaves,  and 
nearly  all  the  nuts  fell  off  when  small. 

One  tree  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  mallow 
thicket,  and  did  not  blossom  till  the  rains  were 
done.  It  has  now  an  immense  crop.  This  sug- 
gests that  nut-bearing  may  be  insured  or  promot- 
ed by  retarding  blossoming.  This  is  a  problem 
for  a  younger  man  than  I.  The  only  trees  here- 
after planted  by  me  from  which  I  am  likely  to 
eat  will  bear  in  heaven. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  followed  Campbell's 
system  of  "dry-farming"  So  far  as  practicable. 
It  yielded  an  enormous  hay  crop. 

Livermore.  William  Crosby. 

[We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again  and  are  glad  to  publish  your  observations 
in  the  Rural  Press  for  the  edification  of  walnut 
panters,  of  whom  there  are  many  who  still  think 
they  will  receive  terrestrial  recompense.  By  the 
way,  as  the  walnut  sometimes  bears  in  the  nurs- 
ery row  the  first  or  second  year,  we  do  not  quite 
see  why  you  should  place  your  anticipations  of 
reward  so  far  in  the  future. — Editor.] 

GRAFTING  PEACH  SEEDLINGS  UNDER- 
GROUND. 


0.  N.  Cadwell,  of  Carpenteria,  recalls  for  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  his  beginning  with  a  practice 
which  some  of  our  younger  readers  may  not  know 
about:  I  often  hear  questions  asked  about  how 
to  graft  the  peach.  My  grafting  work  has  been 
all  in  California.  I  know  of  no  way  that  the  peach 
can  be  grafted  successfully.  Fifty  years  ago  I 
had  a  lot  of  seedling  peaches  I  could  not  bud  in 
their  season.  So  in  the  spring  I  wanted  to  start 
some  plum  trees  on  these  peach  roots,  and  I  had 
heard  of  grafting  on  the  root  in  the  ground.  So 
I  went  at  it.  and  dug  close  down  to  the  roots,  cut 
the  stocks  off  near  as  could  be  grafted  "cleft"  or 
common  way,  packed  the  soil  nicely  and  firmly 
about  the  work,  leaving  one  bud  out  of  the  ground. 
I  had  a  nice  lot  of  plum  trees.  No  wax  or  cloth 
used  except  where  the  stocks  were  not  large 
enough  to  hold  without  tying.  I  cut  scions  four 
to  six  inches  or  more,  depending  on  how  low  the 
roots  were  in  the  ground.  Since  I  began  the  work 
I  have  grown  many  trees  of  apricot,  almond, 
peach,  plum  and  nectarine  on  the  peach  root.  If 
I  wish  to  get  good  or  new  variety  of  the  above 
fruits  I  find  seedling  peach,  dig  them  and  graft 
and  set  where  I  want  them  to  stand.  The  soil 
must  be  in  good  condition,  and  the  work  well  done 
so  it  will  not  dry  out  before  starting  to  grow. 
They  can  be  waxed  the  same  as  work  done  above 
ground,  but  waxing  is  not  necessary.  Scions  must 
be.  used  as  in  other  grafting,  and  not  allowed  to 
start  before  being  used.  I  can  graft  here  from 
January  to  April,  if  the  weather  conditions  are 
right.  I  have  used  stocks  from  one-quarter  to 
two  inches  diameter.  The  larger  size  I  sometimes 
split  each  side  of  center  and  put  in  three  or  four 
scions.  If  the  wood  is  winding  or  braidy,  split  it 
with  the  saw.  I  have  made  some  peach  grafts 
grow  in  the  branches,  but  cannot  depend  on  them. 
Japan  plums  grow  grafted  in  peach  limbs  almost 
5as  well  as  apples  grafted  in  the  usual  way. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

For  a  long  time  in  the  central  California  citrus 
district  there  has  been  considerable  doubt  regard- 
ing the  best  methods  of  pruning  orange  trees,  but 
this  season  several  growers,  partly  owing  to  the 
success  attained  last  year  in  one  or  two  cases, 
have  had  a  number  of  professional  pruners  from 
the  south  come  up  and  let  a  lot  of  daylight  into 
their  trees.  Until  recently,  and  even  now,  the 
majority  of  the  trees  were  permitted  to  shape 
themselves  entirely,  except  that  the  dead  wood 
was  cut  out  and  the  suckers  rubbed  off,  and  per- 
haps the  lower  branches  of  the  navels  cut  off 
occasionally  to  make  the  foliage  come  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground  for  the  time  being. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  G.  Schulz,  of 
Porterville,  is  one  grower  who  has  been  practicing 
severe  pruning  for  a  number  of  years  and  is 
having  more  light  let  into  his  trees  every  season 
as  a  result  of  his  success  in  getting  good  crops 
and  the  fact  that  severe  pruning  makes  the  fruit 
become  well  distributed  through  the  trees. 

The  system  is  to  have  only  a  few  main  branches 
and  the  center  of  the  tree  so  open  that  one  can 
walk  right  into  it.  The  lower  branches  are  never 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  as  that  makes  culls 
of  many  of  the  oranges;  a  little  fruit  wood  is 
permitted  to  develop  on  the  inside  of  the  tree  on 
the  main  branches,  and  the  light  is  let  inside  of 
the  tree  in  spots  all  over,  rather  than  in  one  big 
opening  as  is  sometimes  done  in  topping.  This 
system  is  not  new,  but  different  kinds  of  climates 
call  for  different  kinds  of  pruning,  and  this  sys- 
tem has  not  as  yet  been  at  all  generally  prac- 
ticed in  the  Tulare  citrus  belt. 

The  original  cost  of  pruning — that  is,  after  the 
dec  has  been  allowed  to  shape  itself  and  to  form 
a  dense  shell  of  leaves  on  the  outside  and  a 
tangle  of  branches  on  the  inside — is  about  30  cents 
a  tree,  very  little  in  comparison  to  what  a  grove 
is  expected  to  produce  in  a  season.  After  that 
the  suckering  can  be  done  in  very  short  order, 
or  as  one  proponent  of  the  system  said:  "A  man 
can  clean  off  all  the  suckers  on  that  kind  of  a 
tree  in  the  time  it  would  be  taking  him  to  get 
into  one  fixed  up  in  the  old  way."  After  the 
first  year  the  cost  of  pruning  is  about  10  cents 
per  tree. 

At  least  two  things  are  gained  theoretically. 
The  amount  of  blossoms  is  cut  in  two,  and  there 
is  that  much  less  drain  on  the  tree.  There  are 
always  many  more  blossoms  than  there  should  be, 
every  blossom  means  so  much  vigor  used  up,  and 
the  fewer  blossoms  are  supposed  to  mean  more 
vigor  for  the  fruit. 

In  the  second  place,  fewer  oranges  form  to  drop 
off  later  on,  and  as  these  take  even  more  strength 
than  the  blossoms,  this  strength  is  preserved. 
Then  there  is  much  less  vegetative  growth  and 
more  for  fruit,  and  from  the  results  that  seem  to 
be  secured  the  saved  vigor  goes  to  fruit  and  the 
fruit  is  evenly  distributed  all  over  the  tree,  not 
only  on  the  surface.  At  least  that  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  most  growers  who  have  practiced 
it,  although  mnny  others  who  care  well  for  their 
groves  and  prune  only  moderately,  seem  to  have 
good  results  also. 

Another  thing  Mr.  Schulz  has  found  is  that 
some  bitter  vetch  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  trial  has  proved  much 
more  vigorous  and  satisfactory  as  a  cover  crop 
in  his  section  than  the  kind  of  vetch  commonly 
used  by  those  who  grow  vetch  at  all. 


INDUCING  ANNUAL  BEARING  OF  THE 
TANGERINE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  grove  of  tanger- 
ines. Year  before  last  I  had  a  very  heavy  crop, 
the  trees  being  then  about  six  or  seven  years  old. 
I  had  4.69  packed  boxes  per  tree.  This  year  I 
only  had  a  little  over  one  packed  box  to  the 
tn  e.  At  the  present  time  the  trees  are  loaded 
and  will  probably  yield  this  year  six  boxes  to  the 
tree.  I  understand  the  tangerine  to  be  an  irreg- 
ular bearer,  or  rather  a  heavy  bearer  every  other 
year,  as  is  the  case  with  apples  and  some  other 
fruits,  I  believe.   But  I  have  an  impression  that 


apple-growers  have  in  some  way  modified  this 
tendency  and  made  the  tree  more  regular  in  pro- 
ducing ever  year.  I  shoud  like  to  know  if  you 
can  suggest  some  means  of  doing  the  same  with 
the  tangerine?  It  is  impractical  to  reduce  the 
green  fruit  on  the  tree  in  the  full  years,  and  I 
do  not  know  as  that  would  have  any  effect  on 
the  next  year's  crop  anyhow.  But  is  there  not 
some  method  of  cultivating  to  make  the  trees  bear 
better  in  the  off  years?  W.  N. 

Pasadena. 

.There  has  been  much  discussion  about  over- 
coming the  bad  habit  of  many  fruit  trees  of  bear- 
ing in  alternate  years,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
single  cause  nor  definite  remedy  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  most  rational  view  is  that  in  order 
to  bear  regularly  the  tree  must  be  prevented  from 
overbearing  by  thinning  of  the  fruit;  also  that 
the  moisture  and  plant-food  supply  must  be  regu- 
larly maintained,  so  that  the  tree  may  work  along 
regularly  and  not  stop  bearing  one  year  in  order 
to  accumulate  vigor  for  a  following  year's  crop. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  some  trees 
which  seem  to  overbear  every  year  can  be  pro- 
loiiged  in  their  profitable  life  and  made  to  pro- 
duce a  moderate  amount  of  fruit  of  large  size 
|  and  higher  value  by  sharp  thinning  to  prevent 
overbearing  at  any  time.  This  is  found  clearly 
practicable  in  the  cases  of  the  apricot,  peach,  pear, 
apple,  table  grape,  shipping  plum,  etc.,  because 
the  added  value  of  larger  fruits  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  removing  the  surplus.  We  would  like 
to  know  what  the  citrus  growers  have  done  in  this 
line. — Editor.] 


YOUNG  TREES  DROPPING  ORANGES. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  few  citrus  fruit  trees 
in  my  garden  set  out  two  years  ago  in  May  last. 
They  have  made  a  good  growth  and  are  now  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet  high  with  a  good 
shaped  top  or  head.  I  did  not  expect  any  fruit 
last  year  and  did  not  have  any.  This  spring  they 
blossomed  irregularly  at  blooming  time,  but  quite 
an  amount  of  fruit  set  and  grew  as  large  as 
marbles,  some  of  it  the  size  of  a  walnut,  but  lately 
it  lias  about  all  fallen  off  the  trees.  I  am  a  novice 
in  growing  oranges  and  I  am  unable  to  account 
for  the  fruit  dropping  in  this  way.  I  have  asked 
persons  here  who  ought  to  know,  but  so  far  they 
have  been  unable  to  give  me  any  reason  for  it. 
So  I  call  on  you  for  help.  Do  I  give  them  enough 
water  and  at  the  right  time?  We  had  about  12 
inches  of  rainfall  in  March,  and  as  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  doing  all  right  I  did  not  irrigate 
them  until  the  15th  of  June,  and  again  the  20th 
of  July.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  retains 
moisture  well.  Everyone  says  the  trees  have 
made  a  phenomenal  growth,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  have  given  them  too  much  water  or  not 
at  the  right  time.  T  have  some  deciduous  fruit 
trees  a  year  old  which  have  made  a  remarkable 
growth,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  soil  is  very 
fertile. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  light  on  this  matter,  it 
will  be  a  favor  to  one  who  loves  this  sort  of  work 
and  is  anxious  to  learn.  B.  P. 

Pasadena. 

[There  is  always  more  or  less  dropping  from 
fruit  trees.  This  year  there  has  been  an  unex- 
pectedly large  number  of  oranges  lost  by  drop- 
ping, which  some  account  for  as  after-effects  from 
the  low  temperatures  of  last  winter.  There  may, 
course,  be  many  other  couses,  and  the  trouble 
has  thus  far  not  been  found  preventable.  When 
the  foliage  is  good  and  the  growth  satisfactory, 
the  young  tree  is  certainly  not  in  need  of  any- 
thing. It  is  rather  more  likely  that  fruit  is 
dropped  by  the  young  trees  owing  to  their  ex- 
cessive vegetative  vigor,  for  it  is  a  general  fact 
that  fruit  trees  which  are  growing  very  fast  are 
less  certain  in  fruit-setting.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sibe  that  you  have  been  forcing  such  action  by 
too  free  use  of  water.  You  will  do  well  to  let 
your  trees  go  along  so  long  as  they  appear  thrifty 
and  satisfactory,  and  expect  better  performance 
in  the  fruit  line  as  they  become  older. — Editor.] 
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The  Iron  of  the  Future -No.  2 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Prkss  by 
B.  G.  Marshall.] 

It  has  been  said  that  a  poet  is  one 
who  can  see  romance  and  beauty  in  the 
life  of  his  next-door  neighbor;  and  the 
saying  contains  a  truth  that  is  applicable 
to  men  of  genius  of  any  sort.  All  the 
possibilities  resulting  from  the  power  of 
steam  existed  before  the  day  of  James 
Watt's  meditations  on  the  raising  of  the 
kettle  cover;  the  Chinese  knew  of  the 
explosive  force  of  gunpowder  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing it  send  a  bullet;  and  hundreds  of 
generations  of  men  bent  their  backs  with 
the  toil  of  the  harvest  field  before  one 
appeared  who  could  apply  the  ages-old 
principle  ol  the  shears  and  produce  the 
modern  reaper. 

In  the  early  nineties  James  H.  Watson 
was  a  drug  clerk  in  Crawfordsville,  In- 
diana. He  was  doing  exactly  the  same 
work  as  ten  thousand  other  drug  clerks, 
and  might  have  dispensed  soda  water  and 
ipecac  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  for  the 
quality  which  he  shared  with  the  poet  and 
the  artist,  of  discerning  the  wonder  and 
promise  of  the  things  that  lay  nearest 
at  hand. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  his  trade,  he  had 
handled  bottles  without  number,  encased 
in  the  familiar  pasteboard  coverings  de- 
signed to  protect  them  from  the  shocks 
of  travel.  Unlike  the  others,  however, 
he  found  in  the  construction  of  these 
little  cylinders  qualities  that  seemed 
worthy  of  close  attention.  The  feature 
which  engrossed  his  mind  was  the  great 
strength  and  rigidity  of  the  contrivance 
in  proportion  to  the  material  employed. 
This  he  found  by  experiment  was  vastly 
greater  than  in  a  plain  pasteboard  tube 
of  the  same  weight;  and  he  traced  the 
cause  to  the  corrugated  form  into  which 
it.  had  been  pressed. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself  one  day, 
"how  that  would  work  in  metal."  Then 
and  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  cor- 
rugated-iron culvert. 

There  soon  appeared  on  the  market  a 
new  form  of  pipe.  It  was  made  from 
sheet  iron,  rolled  into  circumferential  cor- 
rugations, about  half  an  inch  deep  and 
two  inches  wide.  The  first  corrugation 
of  each  two-foot  section  overlapped  and 
interlocked  with  the  last  corrugation  of 
the  preceding,  making  a  joint  which  was 
actually  stronger  than  the  remainder  of 
the  pipe.  The  strength  of  the  new  con- 
struction was  altogether  surprising;  the 
weight  which  it  would  sustain  seemed 
almost  without  limit.  After  it  had  run 
the  gauntlet  of  doubt  and  criticism,  and 
given  practical  demonstration  of  its  effi- 
ciency, the  learned  ones  came  forward 
with  the  explanation  that  its  load-carry- 
ing capacity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
design  was  practically  a  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  arch,  and  that  the  rigidity 
of  a  sheet  of  metal  rolled  into  corruga- 
tions half  an  inch  deep  was  more  nearly 
comparable  with  one-half  an  inch  thick 
than  with  that  ol  a  smooth  sheet.  In 
other  words,  its  potential  thickness  had 
been  enormously  increased. 

The  corrugated  culvert  was  light, 
strong,  easily  and  quickly  installed,  and 
by  virtue  of  its  quality  of  elasticity,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  situations  where  it 
was  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation.  A  shift- 
ing in  the  substratum  that  would  mean 
the  utter  downfall  of  brick,  stone  or  con- 
crete only  caused  the  new  culvert  to  sink 
or  bend  sufficiently  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  new  conditions,  without  interfer- 
ing in  the  least  with  its  usefulness.  It 
could  sustain  its  own  weight  and  that 
of  the  water  it  carried  for  a  considerable 


distance,  and  so  was  just  the  thing  for 
many  places  where  the  outlet  was  on  a 
bank  or  fill.  A  wagon-load  of  this  mate- 
rial would  take  care  of  almost  as  many 
road  crossings  as  a  carload  of  the  heavy 
and  rigid  constructions  which  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

The  earliest  makers  had  an  eye  to  per- 
manence also.  They  used  charcoal  iron, 
or  other  high-grade  stock  which  was  fair- 
ly rust-resistant;  and  there  are  examples 
of  their  product  which  are  doing  yeoman 
service  today.  It  was,  however,  soon  evi- 
dent that  all  manufacturers  were  not  so 
scrupulous,  and  that  the  benefits  of  the 
invention  would  be  nullified  unless  a 
material  were  employed  which  was  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments for  very  long  periods;  for  the 
potential  thickness  of  the  new  pipe  in 
resistance  to  external  pressure  shrunk  im- 
mediately to  the  actual  thickness  of  the 
metal  employed  in  respect  to  resistance 
to  corrosion.  With  ordinary  iron  or  steel 
the  corrugated  culvert  is  little  better 
than  a  temporary  expedient. 

This  was  the  culvert  situation  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  high  purity 
iron.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  progress 
of  science  and  invention  two  discoveries 
were  ever  made  which  so  exactly  sup- 
ported and  completed  one  another.  The 
gasoline  engine  and  the  pneumatic  tire, 
which  together  have  made  possible  the 
automobile,  constitute  perhaps  the  closest 
parallel. 

Here  was  a  form  of  pipe  construction 
which  so  multiplied  its  strength  that  16 
or  14-gauge  metal  would  do  the  work  of 
heavy  plate  steel;  and  now  came  a  mate- 
rial of  such  resistant  character  as  to 
correspondingly  increase  its  lasting  qual- 
ities. High  purity  iron  was  adopted  by 
all  the  better-grade  culvert  makers,  and 
the  corrugated-metal  conduit  became  the 
basis  of  a  great  industry. 

The  remarkable  success  of  pure  iron, 
when  used  for  culverts  and  storm  drains, 
has  very  naturally  led  to  a  demand  for 
its  use  for  all  sorts  of  exposed  ironwork. 
The  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
began  specifying  iron  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  purity  for  pipe-lines;  rail- 
road engineers  demanded  it  for  boiler- 
tubes  and  the  roofs  of  locomotive  round- 
houses; irrigation  companies  installed 
gates  and  outlets  of  ingot  iron  and  many 
miles  of  semicircular  flumes.  For  these 
the  corrugated  form  is  employed  where 
great  strength  and  rigidity  are  required, 
and  a  smooth  type,  with  10  or  12-foot 
sheets  joined  lengthwise,  for  other  con- 
ditions. The  metal  flume  is  light  and 
easily  transported;  can  be  made  almost 
perfectly  water-tight;  and,  if  made  from 
pure  iron,  will  last  for  a  lifetime.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  semicircular 
form  gives  the  very  greatest  water-carry- 
ing capacity  of  any  type  of  conduit  in 
proportion  to  the  material  used. 

Until  very  recently,  the  field  of  irri- 
gation pipe  was  occupied  almost  wholly 
by  a  sheet-steel  product.  High  purity 
iron,  like  every  other  really  good  thing, 
costs  more  than  an  indifferent  substitute, 
and  the  proposition  that  the  actual  cost 
of  an  article  is  the  price  paid,  divided  by 
its  term  of  service,  is  not  yet  clear  to 
everyone.  However,  some  of  the  more 
far-seeing  land-owners  are  beginning  to 
install  the  high-quality  product,  and  the 
future  will  no  doubt  prove  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice. 

Quite  a  serious  problem  in  irrigation  is 
the  selection  of  the  best  type  of  small 
outlet  checks  or  gates.  Wood  is  com- 
paratively cheap  and  easy  to  obtain,  but 
in  most  irrigating  sections  its  period  of 
usefulness  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
seasons.    Concrete  is  largely  used,  but 


TIME  AND  TRAINS  WAIT 
FOR  NO  MAN 

BUT  TRAINS  EITHER  HAVE  TO  WAIT  OR  GO  A  LONG  WAY 
AROUND,  WHILE  A  MASONRY  CULVERT  IS  BEING  IN- 
STALLED 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON  CULVERTS 

are  put  in  place  with  no  disturbance  of  train  schedules.  Once  in 
the  ground,  they  need  no  further  attention,  for  their  material  is  rust- 
resistant  to  a  degree  never  before  attained  in  iron  or  steel,  and 
their  strength  is  such  that  when  properly  installed  they  never  fail. 

NO  LESS  SUCCESSFUL  ARE  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
SIPHONS,  PLAIN  PIPE,  GATES  AND  VALVES,  ROOFING  AND 
SIDING  AND  WIRE. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 


Buy  a  Tractor 


"BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 
80  H.P. 

Any  Fanner  who  can  afford  to  own  an  Automobile  can  afford  a 
Farm  Tractor.  It  will  make  more  money  for  him  than  the  Auto- 
mobile. He  can  put  it  to  practical  use  in  farm  work.  It  takes  the 
place  of  FORTY  MULES.  It  cuts  out  hired  men.  It  is  ready  for 
work  night  or  day;  no  expense  when  idle. 

SAN  LEANDRO  GAS  TRACTORS  will  give  you  years  of  absolutely 
reliable  service  at  lowest  cost  of  maintenance.  WILL  YOU  ALLOW 
US  TO  PROVE  IT?  Send  for  latest  catalog. 


CUT  OUT,  SIGN,  AND  MAIL  TO  US. 


THE  BEST  MFG.  CO., 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : 

Send  me  descriptive  catalog  of  your 
Gas  Tractor. 


Name  . 
Address 


The  Best  Mfg.  Co. 

(INC.) 

San  Leandro, 
California 
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it  is  heavy  and  clumsy  to  manipulate,  is 
never  very  nearly  water-tight,  and  is 
wholly  immovable.  Many  ranchers  now 
believe  that  they  have  found  a  solution 
in  a  piece  of  corrugated  pipe,  running 
through  the  ditch  bank,  and  fitted  at  the 
inlet  end  with  a  metal  slide,  working 
through  a  slot  cut  in  the  upper  half  and 
seated  in  a  corrugation.  When  these  are 
equipped  with  sheet  metal  rings  on  both 
sides  of  the  slide,  the  result  is  almost 
perfectly  water-tight,  and  very  light  and 
convenient.  The  use  of  a  rust-resisting 
iron  makes  such  a  device  practicable  and 
reasonably  permanent. 

Any  practically  observant  person  can 
instance  a  hundred  uses  for  an  iron 
which  will  endure  exposure.  It  is  prob- 
able that  we  are  entering  upon  a  period 
in  all  branches  of  industry  wherein  there 
will  be  less  of  cheap,  rapid  and  ill-con- 
sidered construction,  less  talk  of  mileage 
and  tonnage,  and  more  effort  toward  dura- 
bility, symmetry  and  permanent  worth. 


A  JOLLY  TIME  AT  ST.  HELENA 


St.  Helena,  Napa  county,  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  very  rich  viticultural  and  hor- 
ticultural section  of  California.  The 
people  of  that  enterprising  little  city  are 
planning  to  hold  a  vintage  festival  on 
September  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

The  vintage  festival  will  be  unique 
among  the  many  annual  events  now  be- 
ing held  by  communities  where  there 
are  special  attractions.  The  festival  to 
be  given  for  four  days  in  St.  Helena  will 
exploit  the  viticultural  and  horticultural 
resources.  There  will  be  exhibits  of 
grapes,  wine,  grape  juice,  wine-making 
appliances  and  decorative  features  sug- 
gestive of  vineyards  and  wineries.  The 
horticultural  exhibits  will  cover  a  wide 
range,  but  particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  displaying  prunes,  which  grow  in 
such  profusion,  and  to  such  perfection  in 
Napa  valley. 

In  addition  to  the  various  exhibits 
which  will  be  shown  in  a  large  pavilion 
and  will  constitute  a  most  artistic  dis- 
play, the  festival,  part  of  the  event,  will 
undoubtedly  attract  large  crowds. 

The  election  of  a  queen  to  preside  over 
the  festival  season  is  now  in  progress. 
Upon  her  selection  members  of  her  court 
will  be  chosen. 

The  queen  will  be  crowned  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  festival,  Friday  afternoon, 
September  6. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  athletic  con- 
tests, and  in  the  evening  an  elaborate 
dance  at  Crane  Park,  a  beautiful  place  at 
the  edge  of  the  town. 

Sunday  there  will  be  a  fine  concert  and 
on  Admission  Day,  a  floral  and  industrial 
parade,  the  entire  event  to  close  Monday 
night  with  a  street  dance,  mardi  gras 
and  confetti  and  duster  battle. 

One  of  the  best  bands  in  California  has 
been  secured  for  the  vintage  festival,  and 
the  committees  having  the  affair  in  charge 
promise  that  here  will  be  something  doing 
every  minute  from  Friday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 6.  until  midnight  on  Monday,  the  9, 
and  that  the  show  will  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  kind  ever  given  in  the  State. 


It  Has  No  Wheels  to  Slip 


It  Will  Not  Pack  the  Ground 


CATERPILLAR 

THE  ONLY  TRACTOR  that  is  PERFECTLY 
adapted  to  ALL  your  WORK 

It  Has  No  Wheels  to  Slip 

The  Caterpillar  has  a  bearing  on  the  ground  sur- 
face of  2,000  square  inches.  More  traction  surface 
than  an  engine  with  wheels  84  feet  high  (if  it  were 
possible  to  build  them  that  high).  It  will  work  to 
its  full  capacity  in  loose  sand  or  on  ground  so  soft 
that  it  will  not  bear  the  weight  of  horses. 

It  Will  Not  Pack  Your  Land 

The  Caterpillar  weighs  nine  tons.  This  weight  is 
distributed  over  2000  square  inches  of  ground  surface. 
This  reduces  the  weight  to  nine  pounds  per  square 
inch,  or,  in  other  words,  to  about  half  the  weight  of 
horses.  Further,  on  this  surface  the  Caterpillar  does 
not  exert  a  grinding  pressure  such  as  a  wheel  engine 
— the  track  lies  flat  on  the  ground  and  the  engine  rolls 
smoothly  over. 

It  Runs  on  a  Smooth  Steel  Track 

The  Caterpillar  is  built  on  the  same  principal  as 
the  railroad  engine.  IT  RUNS  ON  A  SMOOTH,  STEEL 
TRACK.  The  ground  surface  makes  little  difference. 
The  ground  is  not  used  for  a  road,  but  only  for  a  road- 
bed on  which  to  lay  the  track.  All  inequalities  are 
bridged  over,  and  the  ROAD  OF  THE  CATERPILLAR. 
IS  ALWAYS  SMOOTH.  That  is  why  the  upkeep  is  so 
small. 

The  CATERPILLAR  is  the  only  REAL  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR.    IT  WILL  work  perfectly 

under  conditions  where  no  other  TRACTOR  is  practical.  IT  WILL  work  in  WET  weather,  in  the  MUD, 
or  where  the  ground  is  so  SLIPPERY  you  could  not  get  a  wheel  engine  out  of  the  shed.  It  is  NOT  built 
to  meet  ONE  condition,  but  to  SUPPLY  ALL  NEEDS.  The  extent  of  its  SUCCESS  is  best  told  by  the 
SEVEN  HUNDRED  satisfied  owners  now  using  CATERPILLARS. 

Write  for  Bulletin  41P. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorporated 


Stockton,  California 


BRANCH  HOI SES 


BRANCH  HOUSES 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Peoria,  111. 


Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 
New  York,  N.  V. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 
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Orange  County  Development. 


[Dy  Oub  Associate  Editor.] 
Orange  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  developed  agricultural  districts  in 
the  State.  The  location  of  its  arable 
lands  and  their  quality  also  favored  early 
development.  It  is  therefore  instructive 
to  notice  how  rapidly  land  in  certain  dis- 
tricts is  being  improved,  increased  in 
value  and  planted  out  to  better  paying 
crops. 

The  new  and  rapid  stage  of  development 
started  about  six  years  ago  when  the  fact 
was  generally  appreciated  that  pumps  and 
gasoline  engines  were  an  emphatic  suc- 
cess, and  since  that  time  so  many  pump- 
ping  plants  have  been  put  in  that  it  is 
now  estimated  that  more  pump  water  is 
being  used  for  irrigation  in  the  county 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  na  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Kuculyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
rlants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Wrrlt« 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


than  gravity  water. 

Most,  nearly  all  in  fact,  of  the  land  now 
irrigated  by  wells  was  before  that  time 
planted  to  lima  beans,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances to  beets  or  barley.  Practically  all 
of  it  is  rich,  deep  soil  of  fine  physical 
quality  and  perfect  for  fruit  growing. 

Four  kinds  of  fruit  are  being  planted 
in  large  quantity.  In  the  lead  in  acreage 
and  value  per  acre  are  Valencia  oranges. 
Next  comes  lemons,  then  walnuts,  then 
apricots.  All  four,  however,  are  being 
planted  in  large  quantities. 

In  many  places  lemons  and  valencias  are 
being  set  out  together,  alternating  in  the 
rows  with  the  expectation  of  ultimately 
taking  out  the  trees  that  prove  the  least 
valuable.  The  most  favored  distance  is 
probably  to  have  the  rows  30  feet  apart 
and  the  trees  15  feet  apart  in  the  row. 

An  interesting  parallel  in  planting  is 
found  with  walnuts  and  apricots.  The 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  plant  walnuts  60 
feet  apart.  Occasionally  this  is  done  by 
alternating  in  the  row  seedlings  and  bud- 
ded trees  with  the  expectation  of  pulling 
out  the  seedlings  when  the  trees  begin  to 
crowd  one  another. 

Probably  the  more  common  plan  is  to 
plant  the  walnuts  and  apricots  together 
with  the  expectation  of  pulling  out  the 
apricots  in  the  rows  with  the  walnuts 
first,  then  the  aprocits  in  the  center  of 
the  square  later  on.  In  this  plan  the 
walnut  trees  are  also  planted  60  by  60 
feet.  Although  walnuts  are  generally  the 
favorites  over  the  apricots  owing  to  the 
greater  trouble  in  harvesting  the  latter, 
it  is  generally  felt  that  the  apricots  are 
giving  beter  returns  per  arce  than  the 
walnuts.  Quite  a  few  persons  are  plant- 
ing all  apricots,  quite  a  few  are  not  quite 
sure  which  they  will  keep  ultimately,  and 
a  few,  now  that  it  is  time  to  pull  up  one 
or  the  other,  are  sacrificing  the  nuts  and 
keeping  the  apricots. 

At  least  one  very  successful  grower 
who  a  while  ago  started  to  replace  an 
apricot  orchard  by  oranges,  alternating 
the  trees  in  the  row,  has  found  apricots 
so  profitable  under  the  care  given  that  he 
has  decided  to  pull  the  oranges  up  and 
put  the  apricots  back. 

Probably  the  most  striking  development 
in  the  county  is  on  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch  of  about  25,000  acres  of  valley  land, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  mountain  ad- 
joining it.  This  runs  from  several  miles 
southeast  of  Santa  Ana  toward  the  ocean. 
Until  six  or  seven  years  ago  only  a  small 
part  was  irrigated,  and  that  from  gravity 
water.  The  part  near  the  hills  was  prac- 
tically all  one  lima  bean  field,  and  is  yet, 
while  on  lower  lands  beets  and  barley 
were  grown. 

Up  toward  the  hills  extended  a  depres- 
sion which  geologically  was  evidently  an 
arm  of  Newport  bay.  The  water-table 
here  was  rather  too  close  to  the  surface 
for  the  best  use  of  it.  Seven  years  ago 
wells  were  sunk  here  and  water  pumped 
to  higher  land  close  by.  As  a  result  of 
this  success  2000  acres  are  now  out  to 
fruit  and  irrigated,  mostly  valencias. 

Most  of  this  development  has  been  done 
by  the  San  Joaquin  Fruit  Company,  leas- 
ing the  land  with  the  privilege,  sure  to 
be  taken,  of  buying  after  a  term  of  years. 

The  original  owners  have  also  started 
developing  some  of  the  rest  of  the  land, 
and,  if  water  supplies  hold  out,  a  much 
greater  area  will  before  long  be  planted 
to  citrus  fruit. 

That  on  the  fruit  company  ranch  is  in 
admirable  condition  and  some  have 
reached  a  bearing  age.  Windbreaks  of 
eucalyptus  have  been  planted  quite  close, 
every  other  windbreak  to  be  removed 
when  both  eucalyptus  and  citrus  trees 
are  of  good  size. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
oth  from  the  same  kind  of  vine 


{ 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  wKat 
Our  ftrtitiztrt  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  an 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 
galvanized  sreelj$  inches  wide. 


Spuing  Lock  Hook 
fOR  oiaovous  prop- 

■em  AMDTRMHUfe 

On  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Pridfes  per  thousand, 
F.O.H.  Pomona,  Cal.: 

Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCtiiCRS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

403  SIXTH  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

\\  v  iiuikp  ]irr»»r»  of  every  kind  and  of  every 
■lie  mid  for  every  purpose— Cider,  Olive  OH  nnd 
Wine-making  inaebtnery.  If  you  need  anythlnK 
nt  all  In  these  linen,  write  us  and  we  enn  supply 
you. 
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Oats  With  Irrigation. 


For  nearly  forty  years  now,  writes  Mr. 
Wilcox  of  the  Denver  Field  and  Farm,  we 
have  been  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  irrigation  of  the  grain  crops  and 
we  now  want  to  say  a  few  words  along 
this  line  in  regard  to  oats.  This  crop  re- 
quires rather  more  water  for  best  develop- 
ment than  wheat,  although  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  varieties  of  both  grains  in 
this  respect.  It  is  also  generally  believed 
by  the  old-timers  that  oats  requires  more 
water  than  barley,  although  some  farm- 
ers hold  to  the  contrary.  The  water  is 
ordinarily  applied  at  two  irrigations,  al- 
though three  or  four  are  frequently 
given.  When  two  applications  are  made 
the  first  is  usually  just  before  heading 
begins,  while  the  second  and  much 
heavier  one  is  applied  at  the  time  the 
grain  begins  to  fill.  Opinions  vary  as  to 
the  supply  of  water  needed  by  this  crop. 

It  is  probable  that  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  is  the  most  profitable  quantity, 
although  when  plenty  of  water  is  avail- 
able much  more  is  ordinarily  applied. 
The  quantity  of  water  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
danger,  especially  when  water  is  plenti- 
ful, is  in  over-irrigation.  The  average 
depth  of  water  applied  to  oats  by  one  of 
our  friends  is  twenty-one  inches,  slight- 
ly more  than  that  given  to  wheat  and 
barley.  The  largest  return  to  the  acre 
occurred  when  43  inches  of  water  were 
applied  during  the  year,  but  the  largest 
yield  for  each  inch  of  water  applied  was 
secured  with  an  application  of  16  inches. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  when 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  tn  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 


SOLD  BY 
THE 

H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 

New  crop  now  ready  to  ship.  Write 
for  prices. 

C.  W.  V  AIM  NOTE, 
Mmi/anlta  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Grldlcy.  Cal. 


one  has  a  large  area  of  hind  and  a  small 
water  supply,  the  best  use  will  probably 
be  made  when  a  larger  area  is  irrigated 
with  it  than  is  common. 

At  the  Nevada  station  the  lar^sst  acre 
yield  of  oats  was  obtained  from  two  ir- 
rigations, with  a  total  application  of  10.7 
inches  of  water.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  irrigations  and  in  the  depth 
of  water  supplied  decreased  the  yield. 
The  large  yield  to  the  acre-foot  of  water 
was  obtained  from  one  irrigation,  using 
7  inches  of  water.  The  Utah  station 
found  that  the  maximum  increase  in  the 
yield  of  oats  for  each  additional  inch  of 
water  was  reached  at  15  inches.  From 
the  results  it  was  computed  that  when 
30  inches  of  water  on  one  acre  would 
produce  85  bushels  of  oats  the  same 
quantity  applied  to  2  acres,  15  inches  to 
the  acre,  would  produce  1 1 3  Vi  bushels. 
The  net  profit  from  this  extension  of  the 
irrigated  area,  however,  is  much  less 
than  the  figures  indicate,  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  plowing,  seeding  and 
harvesting. 


MORE  WHITEWASHES. 


It  is  so  desirable  to  make  outbuildings 
neat  and  clean,  and  so  important  to  keep 
trees  from  sunburning,  etc.,  that  a  durable 
whitwash  as  cheaply  and  easily  made  as 
possible  is  very  important.  The  so-called 
"government  whitewash,"  which  Mr.  Bow- 
man recently  improved  in  our  columns, 
is  open  to  the  objection  of  uncertainty  of 
results  in  the  hands  of  different  operators, 
and  with  common  materials.  Mr.  Bowman 
reduced  the  salt;  others  doubt  if  the  salt 
is  giving  value  at  all,  and  others  say  it 
invites  gnawing  animals — and  so  it  goes. 
The  thing  is  evidently  not  yet  tested  out. 
We  give  below  a  number  of  other  formu 
las.  Any  reader  who  tries  any  of  them 
and  reports  satisfaction,  or  otherwise,  will 
render  a  public  service: 

No.  1. — To  half  a  bucketful  of  unslaked 
lime  add  two  handfuls  of  common  salt, 
and  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  15 
gallons  of  the  wash.  Slake  slowly,  stir- 
ring all  the  time.  This  quantity  makes 
two  bucketfuls  of  very  adhesive  wash, 
which  is  not  affected  by  rain. 

No.  2. — Whitewash  requires  some  kind 
of  grease  in  it  to  make  it  most  durable. 
Any  kind  of  grease,  even  though  it  be  old 
and  partly  spoiled,  will  answer  all  right, 
though  tallow  is  best.  The  grease  imparts 
to  the  whitewash  an  oil  property'  the 
same  as  in  good  paint.  Tallow  will  stay 
right  on  the  job  for  years,  and  the  cheap- 
est of  it  will  do.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
grease  and  get  it  properly  incorporated 
into  the  whitwash,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  grease  in  a  vessel  on  the  stove,  and 
boil  it  into  a  part  of  the  whitewash  so  as 
to  emulsify  it  and  get  it  into  such  con- 
dition that  it  can  be  properly  incorporated 
with  the  whitewash  mixture. 

No.  3. — For  every  barrel  of  fresh  lime, 
add  16  pounds  of  tallow,  16  pounds  of 
salt  and  four  pounds  of  glue,  dissolved. 
Mix  all  together  and  slack;  keep  covered, 
and  let  stand  a  few  days  before  using. 
Add  water  to  bring  the  right  consistency 
to  spread  readily.  For  nice  inside  work 
strain  it.  When  less  than  a  barrel  of  lime 
is  used,  the  quality  of  the  wash  does  not 
seem  so  good.  It  is  better  to  apply  hot, 
but  it  does  well  cold. 

No.  4. — General  Le  Due,  once  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  recommeded  a 
mixture  of  skim-milk  and  Portland  cement 
for  outside  work.  He  claimed  it  was 
more  enduring  than  the  white  lead  and 
oil  commonly  sold.  Fresh  skim-milk, 
mixed  with  fresh  Portland  cement  to  a 
consistence  of  separator  cream,  is  pre- 
ferred. 


Big  stock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 

and  Price  List  P  C~ 

— 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry- 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. RIALT0  BLDG 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

120  South  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowi,. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
31S  Market  St..  San  FrnnciNco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Due.,  I  ,<»n  An.rrlcn.  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIUING. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  A NGEI.FS,  CAL. 


For  all  types  of  Gas,  Kerosene   or    Gasoline  Engines 

Use 

STANDARD 

Gas  Engine  Oil 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  specially  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  lubrication  under  high  temperature  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon  deposit  on  cyl- 
inders or  piston  rings. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  other  working  parts.  It  is  the  only  oil  you  need 
for  your  engine. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Standard  Gat  Engine  Oil.    Put  up  in 

barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  lithographed  cans. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( Incorporated ) 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 

We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE   CAN    CURE  IX 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Strong  Prune  Prospects. 

The  season  is  getting  along  so  that  a 
person  can  size  up  fairly  well  the  pros- 
pects for  prune  crops  and  prices,  and  it 
is  nearly  time  to  do  so.  An  examination 
of  the  subject  shows  the  prospects  very 
favorable— so  favorable  that  one  author- 
ity, who  is  also  on  the  buying  side,  in- 
forms the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  he 
expects  prices  to  go  to  a  5-cent  basis 
before  the  season  is  over,  and  gives  the 
reasons  for  the  belief.  In  1911,  from  this 
same  source,  the  course  of  the  market 
was  accurately  foretold.  Therefore,  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  year's  expecta- 
tion, largely  verified  from  other  sources, 
can  be  given  and  the  prune-grower  can 
do  his  own  figuring. 

The  California  crop,  in  the  first  place, 
io  good,  though  not  as  good  as  last  year, 
all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Up  until  recently  it  seemed  inevita- 
ble that,  owing  to  the  rather  scant  sup- 
plies of  moisture,  the  drop  would  be 
large.  Instead,  it  has  been  remarkably 
small.  Still,  the  very  best  information 
puts  the  size  of  the  crop  at  no  greater, 
at  the  best  of  it,  than  from  80  to  90% 
of  that  of  a  year  ago,  with  the  probability 
that  it  will  be  very  much  less.  Then, 
too,  if  the  sizes  run  small  through  lack 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  as  they  did  last 
year  on  account  of  lack  of  sugar  and 
the  consequent  heavy  shrinkage,  the  same 
surprise  that  met  the  packers  last  year 
in  total  production  is  likely  to  meet 
them  this  year. 

The  crop  in  the  Northwest  last  year 
was  about  24,000,000  pounds.  This  year 
it  is  said  to  be  down  to  about  8,000,000 
pounds.  Last  year  the  crop  in  Bosnia 
and  Servia  amounted  to  about  103,000,000 
pounds;  this  year  it  promises  to  be  about 
60,000,000  pounds.  That  of  France  was 
50,000,000  pounds,  but  will  this  year  be 
about  30,000,000  pounds,  as  near  as  can 
be  estimated.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
bined crops  from  the  main  sources  of 
production  outside  of  California  look  to 
be  approximately  98,000,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  177,000,000  pounds  in  1911, 
while  the  crop  in  this  State  will  evi- 
dently be  at  least  10,000,000  pounds  short 
also. 

Two  things  serve  to  offset  the  advan- 
tages that  would  seem  to  accrue  in  price. 
One  is  that  last  year  the  hold-over  was 
too  small  to  count.  This  year  it  is  said 
to  be  a  good  size,  but  not  greater  than 
50,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the  best 
evidence  obtainable.  Adding  that  50,000,- 
000  pounds  to  present  crop  prospects, 
there  is  still  a  wide  margin  of  safety. 

The  next  thing  to  keep  prices  from 
soaring  too  high,  as  they  did  last  year, 
is  that  most  packers  last  year  lost  their 
heads  and  were  excessively  optimistic, 
and  it  drove  the  price  higher  than  it 
would  normally  have  gone.  This  year 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  disgruntled  and 
will  almost  certainly  not  be  caught  that 
way  again.  In  other  words,  the  grower 
who  wants  to  hang  on  to  his  prunes  to 
get  the  very  last  cent  out  of  them  is 
almost  certain  to  be  pinched  rather  than 
to  pinch  the  buyer.  One  of  the  growers 
of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  who  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  know  what  to  do  than  al- 
most any  other  man  in  the  district,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  contracted  his 
prunes  on  a  4>/>-cent  basis.  These  are 
certain  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and 
indicates  what  he  considers  is  a  reason- 
able figure.  Prunes  should  not  be  much 
less,  or  much  more,  either. 

The  European  trade  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  affecting  California.  At 
present  it  is  dull,  owing  mainly  to  bear- 
ish tactics  of  several  packers,  notably 


one  of  the  largest  European  houses 
which  is  represented  in  this  State.  The 
head  of  this  concern  prophesied  low  prices 
last  year  and  consequently  lost  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  This  year  the  same 
concern  is  alleged  to  be  sending  out  cir- 
culars to  the  northern  European  trade 
stating  that  prunes  will  sell  on  a  3-cent 
basis  before  the  season  closes.  Naturally, 
in  the  face  of  these  rumors,  the  jobbers 
will  not  buy  any  more  than  they  have  to 
at  higher  prices,  and  a  strong  stand  by 
growers  for  a  reasonable  price  will  do 
more  to  set  that  packer  right  and  the 
trade  right  than  anything  else. 

We  also  note  from  an  exchange  that 
prices  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  equal 
to  a  6-cent  basis  price  here,  but  do  not 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  informa- 
tion. At  all  events,  the  situation  is  strong 
strategetically,  and  is  helped  by  the 
fact  that  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
promises  a  small  crop  next  season;  prices 
seem  bound  to  be  fair,  but  almost  surely 
will  not  boom  as  they  did  in  1911.  A 
5-cent  basis  price  is  prophesied,  but  it 
will  be  better  for  the  grower,  the  market 
and  everybody  concerned  if  the  grower 
does  not  try  to  get  more  than  conditions 
justify. 


Notes  From  Modoc  County. 

After  traveling  over  and  noting  the 
different  crops  in  Surprise  valley,  Modoc 
county,  a  correspondent  sends  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  regarding  them: 

Owing  to  a  very  light  rainfall,  the 
grain  crop  that  has  not  been  irrigated 
will  be  very  light  in  places.  Around 
Lake  City  it  will  not  average  over  33%%, 
around  Cedarville  about  50%,  and  down 
at  Eagleville,  where  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  irrigation,  the  crop  will  average 
about  75%.  Peaches,  apples,  plums  and 
small  fruits  are.  very  plentiful.  The  pear 
blight  that  is  doing  so  much  damage  in 
other  mountain  valleys  is  doing  no  dam- 
age at  all  here.  The  potato,  crop  promises 
a  100%  yield.  With  a  large  acreage  this 
year,  some  are  planning  to  ship  some  po- 
tatoes out  by  way  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
The  alfalfa  seed  crop  promises  to  be  a 
big  one;  but  at  this  writing  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  be- 
fore the  harvest.  The  Co-operative  Seed 
Association  expects  to  handle  50%  more 
seed  than  last  year.  On  account  of  the 
mild  winter  last  year  there  were  a  good 
many  tons  held  over,  and  with  a  big  crop 
again  this  year  and  with  high  prices  in 
the  valley  some  of  the  hay  men  are  plan- 
ning to  bale  some  of  their  hay  and  ship 
it  south. 

The  dry  season  has  taught  a  good  many 
the  value  of  deep  plowing  and  also  sum- 
mer fallowing.  Without  being  an  expert, 
one  can  easily  tell  the  difference.  Where 
the  ground  was  well  plowed  and  the  seed 
sown  early,  you  see  a  pretty  fair  crop  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a 
little  over  eight  inches  of  rain  last  season. 


Notable  Realty  Deals. 

A  tract  of  5000  acres  located  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Sonoma  county,  said 
to  be  well  adapted  for  dairying,  apple 
and  berry  growing  and  general  farming, 
is  to  be  immediately  subdivided  into  small 
ranches  and  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  Monseratte  ranch  of  4440  acres, 
near  Oceanside,  San  Diego  county,  has 
been  sold  by  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power 
Co.  to  Frank  Lower  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
will  be  subdivided  and  placed  on  the 
market  immediately. 

The  J.  G.  James  property,  located  west 
of  Fresno,  consisting  of  76,000  acres,  has 
been  purchased  by  Benjamin  F.  Graham, 
a  Chicago  capitalist.    The  purchase  price 


was  $3,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  was 
delivered  in  cash  in  San  Francisco  on 
July  24th.  This  is  the  largest  realty  deal 
consummated  in  this  State  for  some  time. 
The  new  owner  proposes  to  subdivide  the 
land  into  60  and  80-acre  tracts.  These 
he  will  place  on  the  market  immediately, 
selling  them  all  in  the  East. 

The  Daulton  ranch,  consisting  of  17,500 
acres,  in  Madera  county,  has  been  split 
up,  each  of  the  heirs  taking  over  his  por- 
tion, and  the  corporation  dissolved.  It 
is  said  that  a  portion  of  the  property 
will  be  subdivided  and  sold  in  small 
tracts. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Frank  A.  Meacham,  of  Petaluma,  has 
made  numerous  sales  of  Shropshires  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  His  latest  sale 
was  to  August  Schmidt  of  Salinas. 

G.  O.  Hillier  of  the  Rancho  Dos  Rios, 
Modesto,  has  just  returned  from  the  East, 
where  he  visited  many  of  the  big  breed- 
ing establishments  and  purchased  a  car- 
load of  pure-bred  Jerseys  for  his  Modesto 
ranch. 

The  dairymen  of  Humboldt  county  held 
a  meeting  at  Ferndale  last  week  to  per- 
fect the  organization  of  the  Humboldt 
county  Dairymen's  Association.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  interview  the 
State  Fair  Directors  in  regard  to  revis- 
ing the  premium  list. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Co- 
operative Poultry  Association  held  last 
week,  plans  were  discussed  to  have  the 
next  legislature  adopt  measunes  to  pre- 
vent cold-storage  eggs  being  put  on  the 
market  as  fresh  eggs. 

By  the  shipment  of  nine  cars  of  beef 
cattle  last  week,  the  total  value  of  ship- 
ments from  Porterville  this  year  reached 
$260,000. 

The  live  stock  exhibits  at  the  State 
Fair  promise  to  be  bigger  than  ever  be- 
fore. Among  those  now  preparing  ex- 
hibits may  be  mentioned  Henry  Wheatley. 
Bishop  Bros.,  the  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
Thornton  S.  Glide,  Morris  &  Sons,  and 
Heenan  &  Weldon.  One  large  horse-im- 
porting firm  has  asked  for  an  entire  build 
ing  to  show  its  Percherons  and  Belgians. 
It  is  said  more  space  will  be  allowed  for 
the  poultry  display;  more  coops  are  be- 
ing built  and  space  set  apart  for  feed  and 
supply  exhioits. 

At  an  auction  sale  held  on  the  Crow 
ranch  near  Modesto,  104  cows  and  heif- 
ers brought  $7200,  approximately  $68  per 
head. 

A.  C.  Starkweather,  State  Dairy  Inspec- 
tor for  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  has  moved 
his  residence  from  Fresno  to  Modesto  and 
will  make  the  latter  town  his  headquar- 
ters on  account  of  its  being  more  cen- 
tral. Mr.  Starkweather  is  credited  with 
having  caused  noticeable  improvements 
in  dairying  conditions  in  his  territory, 
the  convictions  he  has  obtained  on  ac- 
count of  unclean  methods  and  laxity  of 
some  dairymen  having  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect. 

Guy  Miller,  a  Jersey  breeder  of  Mo- 
desto, has  been  advised  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  that  his  cow,  Lorna 
Venedera,  has  been  awarded  a  silver 
medal  as  the  second  best  producing  cow 
in  the  United  States  for  1911.  This  is 
the  first  time  a  first  or  second  prize  medal 
of  the  Jersey  Club  has  been  awarded  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

An  up-to-date  creamery  is  about  to  be 
established  on  Montgomery  Bagg's  ranch 
near  Hickman,  Stanislaus  county.  The 
ranch  will  maintain  a  herd  of  350  cows, 
but  many  of  the  neighboring  ranches  have 
arranged  to  deliver  their  product  to  the 
new  creamery. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational Dairy  Show  at  North  Port- 
land, Oregon,  November  18  to  23,  will  be 
the  sale  of  dairy  cattle.    A  sale  com- 


mittee has  been  appointed,  of  which  O. 
M.  Plummer,  of  North  Portland,  is  chair 
man.  Breeders  who  desire  to  offer  any- 
thing for  sale  are  requested  to  write  to 
him  at  once.  The  Milk  and  Cream  Divi- 
sion will  be  an  educational  feature  of 
merit.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
strictly  dairy  show  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  giving  ttie  milk  producers 
and  dairy  live  stock  breeders  something 
to  look  forward  to.  In  connection  with 
this  show  there  will  be  no  salaries,  no 
gate  or  entry  fees.  The  show  is  strictly 
for  utility  and  educational  purposes,  and 
is  not  given  for  profit.  Blanks  and  pre 
mi  tun  lists  will  be  furnished  on  applica- 
tion to  General  Manager  D.  O.  Lively, 
North  Portland,  Oregon. 


Hop  Happenings. 

Advices  from  Wheatland,  Yuba  county, 
state  that  hop-picking  will  commence  next 
week  at  the  E.  Clement  Horst  ranch, 
where  the  picking  will  be  entirely  done 
by  machinery.  Durst  Brothers,  with  735 
acres,  will  adhere  to  hand  picking  as  of 
old,  and  will  give  pleasurable  employ- 
ment to  2500  people  who  will  camp  on 
the  place,  and  a  store  will  be  established 
on  the  ranch  for  their  convenience.  Three 
hundred  acres  of  new  hops  have  been 
planted  this  year,  and  two  new  kilns 
erected  for  handling  the  harvest  from 
them.  Much  of  the  new  acreage  is  re- 
claimed land  which  has  now  a  value  of 
$400  and  more  per  acre. 

A  heavy  loss  of  hops  is  reported  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Woodland,  where  a 
trelliswork  on  a  40-acre  tract  of  hops 
collapsed,  carrying  the  vines  to  the 
ground.  The  guy  wires  holding  the  heavy 
outside  poles  in  position  gave  way,  when 
the  whole  field  wavered  and  fell,  causing 
a  total  loss  of  $40,000  to  Lovdal  Bros., 
the  owners. 


Big  Beet  Sugar  Factory. 

Development  on  the  12,000  acres  owned 
by  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  near  Meridian, 
Sutter  county,  which  wras  halted  when 
the  free  sugar  bill  passed  the  house,  has 
been  resumed,  and  3000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  beets.  The  1913  crop  will  be 
shipped  to  the  Alvarado,  Alameda  coun- 
ty, factory,  but  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year  the  erection  of  the  new  factory  will 
be  commenced  at  Meridian  and  be  ready 
to  handle  the  1914  crop,  when  uie  entire 
12,000  acres  is  expected  to  be  producing 
beets.  The  Alvarado  factory  will  be  dis- 
mantled and  the  new  one  will  necessitate 
a  bond  issue  of  $15,000,000.  The  new 
plant  is  calculated  to  produce  in  excess 
of  20,000  tons  of  sugar  each  season,  which 
will  mean  handling  approximately  180,000 
tons  of  beets. 


Stung. 

The  New  York  lemon  importers  have, 
apparently,  handed  themselves  one  of  the 
most  bitter  specimens  of  the  fruit  they 
speculate  in.  Crop  reports  on  the  Cali- 
fornia situation  sent  out  early  in  the  sea- 
son conveyed  the  misinformation  that  the 
frosts  had  practically  ruined  the  crop,  and 
the  New  York  importers,  neglecting  to 
make  a  trustworthy  investigation,  kept 
the  cables  hot  ordering  Sicilian  and  Ital- 
ian fruit,  some  of  which  was  contracted 
for  at  $5  per  box.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  the  importers  have  been  glad  to 
unload  at  $4  or  less  per  box,  and  as  the 
receipts  have  been  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  1,000,000  boxes,  a  big  shrinkage 
in  their  bank  accounts  must  have  re- 
sulted. 


Development  in  Shasta. 

According  to  George  H.  Maxwell,  who 
represents  the  Eastern  capital  interested 
in  the  Millville  Irrigation  System  of 
Shasta  county,  the  12,000  acres  which  it 
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is  proposed  to  irrigate  and  subdivide  have 
been  purchased  and  transactions  record- 
ed; but  although  preliminary  work  was, 
apparently,  progressing  slowly,  the  prop- 
osition would  be  successfully  carried 
through.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  12,000 
acres  will  come  under  the  irrigating  sys- 
tem, and  the  company  will  have  ample 
water  to  furnish  adjacent  ranches;  but 
until  final  details  are  definitely  settled, 
actual  work  will  not  begin. 


Candidate  to  Champion  Citrus 
Interests. 

The  Hon.  James  McLachlan,  of  Pasa- 
dena, believes  that  the  citrus  industry  of 
California  needs  able  representation  at 
Washington,  and  has,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  San  Dimas  Lemon  Association,  de- 
cided to  make  the  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion and  election  on  those  grounds.  Mr. 
McLachlan  has  made  a  statement  that 
he  will  not  represent  any  faction  or  party 
in  any  way,  but  will  make  his  campaign 
on  the  fact  that  the  chief  thing  that 
concerns  the  ninth  district  of  California 
(and  there  are  other  citrus  districts)  is 
to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff 
on  citrus  fruits,  walnuts,  and  beets,  and 
if  he  is  elected  he  will  devote  all  his 
time  to  such  questions,  while  such  mat- 
ters as  progressive  republicanism  and 
standpatism  will  not  enter  into  his  cam- 
paign. 


Various  Notes. 

At,  a  meeting  In  Lincoln,  Placer  coun- 
ty, of  fruit-growers  and  business-men,  it 
was  decided  to  incorporate  a  company 
under  the  title  of  the  Placer  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Canning  Association,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing and  operating  a  fruit  cannery  in  that 
city. 

Reports  from  Sonoma  county  state  the 
farmers  all  over  the  county  are  jubilant 
over  good  crops,  many  affirming  they  are 
the  best  in  25  years.  A  little  damage 
was  done  to  the  hay  by  the  late  rains, 
but  otherwise  everything  is  most  prom- 
ising. 

It  is  reported  that  New  York  fruit  im- 
porters have  equipped  themselves  with  a 
new  line  of  arguments  which  they  will 
place  before  the  members  of  Congrss  this 
fall  and  request  that  the  lM-c  per  pound 
tariff  on  foreign  lemons  be  abolished. 


Every  Little  Bit  Helps. 

The  California  Raisin  Exchange  took 
its  initial  step  toward  the  organization 
of  its  projected  "million-dollar  corpora- 
tion" which  is  to  handle  the  raisin  and 
other  dried-fruit  crops  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  the  interest  of  the  producers, 
when  28  firms  pledged  $100  each  toward 
a  working  capital  to  be  used  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Exchange.  A  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  M.  K.  Harris,  W. 
R.  Nutting,  and  H.  ri.  Welsh,  was  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  amounts  pledged 
and  solicit  more  funds,  and  when  $300,000 
has  been  raised  the  company  will  be  for- 
mally organized. 


Chicago  Beef  Quotations. 

The  following  are  the  figures  paid  last 
week  for  the  various  grades  of  beef  cat- 
tle at  Chicago  per  100  pounds: 
Prime  steers,  1350  to  1630  lbs.  .$9.40@9.75 
Choice  steers,  1250  to  1380  lbs.  8.75@9.25 
Choice  steers,  1100  to  1240  lbs.  8.50@9.00 

Good  to  choice  yearlings   8.50@9.00 

Medium  to  good  yearlings....  7.50@8.50 

Common  to  fair  yearlings   6.50@7.50 

Good  steers,  1000  to  1150  lbs..  7.75@8.40 
Good  steers,  900  to  1000  lbs...  7.55@7.75 
Fair  steers,  900  to  1000  lbs...  6.75@7.10 
Medium  steers,  850  to  950  lbs.  6.20@6.65 
Inferior  steers,  850  to  950  lbs..  5.75@6.10 
Common  steers,  800  to  850  lbs.  5.40@5.65 


Grape  Growers  Gloomy. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  has  been  no 
price  set  for  wine  grapes  to  date,  both  the 
independents  and  the  California  Wine  As- 
sociation having  seemingly  decided  to 
v/ait  until  exact  figures  are  forthcoming. 
While  growers  think  conditions  call  for 
better  prices  than  they  received  last  year, 
the  wine-makers  believe  the  figures  will 
not  go  much  over  $10  per  ton,  and  that 
the  price  may  possibly  not  reach  that 
point. 


Irrigation  in  Yolo. 

A  meeting  of  land-owners  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Yolo  county  was  held  re- 
cently and  the  signatures  for  the  neces- 
sary 5000  acres  to  aggregate  the  neces- 
sary 50,000  acres  to  insure  the  new  irri- 
gation system  were  obtained.  The  Yolo 
Water  &  Power  Co.  is  now  expected  to 
begin  work  on  the  dams  on  Cache  creek 
within  a  short  period. 


Raisin  and  Almond  Stocks 
in  London. 

On  June  30  the  stock  of  raisins  from 
all  sources  on  hand  in  London  was  given 
as  6956  tons  (2240  pounds  to  the  ton),  as 
against  10,294  tons  on  the  same  date  in 
1911.  The  stock  of  almonds  on  the  same 
date  was  given  as  15,380  sacks,  as  against 
15,103  sacks  on  the  same  day  in  1911. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  July  26,  1912,  as  reported  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries  (%  car) — About  l/4  of  a  car  of 
cherries  was  shipped  on  the  21st  and  an- 
other on  the  25th.  With  this  exception, 
no  fruit  of  this  variety  was  moving  and 
they  will  be  no  longer  quoted. 

Apricots — There  were  no  shipments  of 
this  variety  during  the  week  and  they 
will  be  eliminated  from  future  reports. 

Plums  (174%  cars) — As  predicted  last 
week,  there  is  a  considerable  decline  in 
the  shipments  of  this  variety.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  shipments  will  remain 
about  stationary  for  the  coming  week. 
Most  varieties  heretofore  mentioned  are 
still  available,  with  the  addition  of  Brad- 
shaw,  Grand  Duke,  Splendor  and  Quack 
enbos.  Heavy  shipments  of  German 
prunes  are  being  made  from  the  river  dis- 
tricts this  week,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  marked  decline.  Placer  county  will 
make  very  light  shipments  of  plums  this 
week,  but  they  are  beginning  to  pick  up 
again  in  the  Vacaville  district. 

Peaches  (88y2  cars) — Movement  during 
the  week  has  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary. Elbertas  are  now  coming  in 
from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  next 
week  should  show  a  material  increase. 
San  Joaquin  Elbertas  are  showing  fine 
size  and  color. 

Pears  (412  cars) — Over  100  cars  more 
than  last  week  is  reported  in  this  move- 
ment, which  is  believed  now  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point.  The  heaviest 
day  on  the  Sacramento  river  was  last 
Tuesday,  and  it  is  expected  that  ship- 
ments from  this  district  will  decline  ma- 
terially, while  they  will  increase  from  the 
Suisun,    Vacaville    and    other  districts. 

Grapes — Not  enough  of  this  variety  is 
yet  moving  to  justify  its  appearance  in 
this  report.  The  offerings  of  uontain- 
bleaus  are  increasing  in  quantity  daily, 
however,  and  several  cars  of  Thompson 
Seedless  and  Malagas  have  already  gone 
forward  from  the  Imperial  district  by 
express.  Thompson  Seedless  are  now 
being  picked  in  the  Visalia  district  and  it 
is  expected  that  regular  shipments  will 
be  made  from  this  time  on. 

Cars. 

Total  shipments  to  July  29   2,867 

Total  shipments  same  date  1911   2,283 


Willows  Irrigated  Alfalfa  Land-$65.00 

160  acres,  3  miles  from  Willows,  Glenn  Co. ;  free  water  from  S.  V.  I. 
ditch.  Kunn  Syndicate  sell  adjoining  land  for  $175.00.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  at  $65.00  per  acre. 

Apples —     Watsonville     — Apples 

280  acres,'  Pajaro  Valley,  in  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries  and  Pears. 
120  acres  of  potato  land — will  produce  over  $20,000  per  annum. 
Large  Mortgage — Easy  terms — Price  $42,000. 

W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  519  California  St.,  San  Francisco.   Sutter  2867. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

Competition  is  going  to  be  hard  to  meet  in  the  East  this  year. 
Big  crops  in  the  South,  and  fair  to  heavy  ones  elsewhere,  will  make 
fruit  very  plentiful. 

Suppose  the  crop  of  this  State  was  compelled  to  meet  this  com- 
petition with  no  organized  distribution. 

Suppose  the  fourteen  firms  composing  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors were  each  working  independently. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  returning  to  the 
"red  ink"  sales  so  common  a  few  years  ago? 

Do  you  realize  that  a  grower  who  is  giving  his  business  to  an 
outside  company  is  really  working  against  the  best  interest  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow  growers?  He  surely  is,  because  with  disorganiza- 
tion, intelligent  distribution  is  an  impossibility.  Haphazard  dis- 
tribution leads  to  ruin.  Distribution  to  be  perfect  must  be  applied 
to  the  whole  crop — not  a  part  of  it. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  protect  the  markets,  but  we  need  your 
help. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS, 

F.  B.  McKevitt,  Manager. 


1008-1010  Second  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and   Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 

Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.    Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half  barrels ;  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


Incorporated : 


San  Francisco 


This   illustrates   one  the 
manufacture. 


many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
For  prices  and  particulars,  write 


BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-558  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY  FLRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Dairying  at  Whittier  Reform  School. 


[By  Oi  n  Associate  Editok.] 

It  gives  anyone  who  likes  fine  stock 
great  pleasure  to  see  it  at  a  public  in- 
stitution, especially  where  such  an  in- 
stitution is  not  founded  for  the  purposes 
of  imparting  agricultural  education,  and 
fine  stock  should  not  be  taken  as  a  mat 
ter  of  course.  And  of  the  different  State 
institutions  of  California,  probably  no- 
where outside  of  the  State  Farm  at  Da- 
vis and  the  State  Polytechnic  School  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  could  first-class  cattle 
be  of  more  value,  and  possibly  on  nona 
of  the  other  institutions  can  better  cat- 
tle be  found  than  at  the  Whittier  Re- 
form School,  Los  Angeles  county. 

There  is  no  reason  why  institutional 
farms  should  not  have  as  fine  stock  as 
would  naturally  be  found  on  any  pure- 
bred dairy,  as  on  all  of  them  dairy  cattle 
have  to  be  kept  to  supply  milk  for  the 
inmates,  and  pure-breds  are  no  more  ex- 
pensive to  handle  than  grades,  and  are 
decidedly  more  productive.  Some  of  the 
very  finest  Holsteins  in  the  world  come 
from  the  Pontiac  asylum  for  the  insane, 
in  Michigan,  and  it  is  from  that  place 
that  the  famous  name  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  world,  "Pontiac,"  was  derived. 

The  Whittier  school  is  not  trying  to 
do  anything  like  that  with  its  Holsteins, 
but  it  is  giving  the  boys  there  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  what  good  cattle  are,  and  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  is  showing  them 
how  the  cattle  should  be  handled.  Some 
of  the  methods  employed  are  rather  un- 
usual and  are  worthy  of  patterning  after 
on  other  places. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  having  a 
dairy  is  to  supply  milk  and  butter  for 
the  school,  as  State  institutions  where 
an  average  number  of  persons  have  to 
be  fed  almost  invariably  have  a  dairy 
connected  with  them.  The  farm  and 
dairy  also  serve  to  give  the  boys  there 
healthful,  instructive  and  profitable  work 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull.  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  18734S. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 

Woodland,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


to  occupy  their  time  outside  of  school 
hours. 

Originally  the  cows  on  the  dairy  were 
like  cows  on  ordinary  dairies — they  were 
"just  cows."  A  number  of  years  ago, 
however,  some  first-class  registered  stock 
was  purchased  from  an  Eastern  Holstein 
breeder  and  this  formed  the  nucleus  for 
a  growing  pure-bred  herd  at  the  same 
time  that  the  foundation  stock  was  be- 
ing graded  up. 

The  grading  has  continued  until  the 
grades  can  now  hardly  be  distinguished 
in  quality  from  many  of  the  pure-breds, 
and  when  they  ultimately  have  to  be 
disposed  of,  as  the  pure-breds  increase  to 
take  their  places,  they  will  bring  far 
more  than  scrubs  ever  could.  Of  the  milk- 
ing cows  about  18  are  registered.  There 
are  also  10  or  12  heifers  that  are  regis- 
tered, and  about  half  a  dozen  heifer 
calves.  Grade  stock  a  little  more  than 
equals  in  number  the  registered  stock. 

The  two  bulls  on  the  place  are  of  dif- 
ferent blood  lines  so  as  to  prevent  in- 
breeding. One  is  Mutual  Netherland 
Jewel,  the  other  De  Kol  Pontiac  Hartog 
Although  the  latter  appears  from  his 
name  to  have  the  better  blood,  the  for- 
mer seems  to  point  up  better  and  pos- 
sibly to  get  better  calves.  The  pure-bred 
bull  calves  are  sold,  a  number  of  them 
recently  going  to  other  State  institutions, 
which  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  pure-bred  stock  as  compared  with 
grades. 

Barns  and  Equipment. — A  very  con- 
venient arrangement  has  been  made  of 
barn,  milking  stable,  corral,  and  so  on, 
although  the  equipment  itself,  outside  of 
the  hogpens,  is  inexpensive. 

The  land  slopes  gently  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  this  is  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  handling  of  feed  and  manure  and 
for  drainage  and  cleanliness.  The  dairy 
itself  is  located  on  the  higher  ground. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  place  is  the  hay 
barn,  Just  below  and  adjoining  this  is 
the  milking  stable,  roofed  but  not  walled, 
and  north  of  the  stable  and  barn  are  the 
bull-pens  and  the  corral  for  the  milking 
cattle. 

A  car  runs  from  the  barn  out  and  be- 
tween the  double  row  of  stalls  where  the 
cows  are  milked.  This  makes  the  dis- 
tribution of  hay  and  concentrates  feed  as 
convenient  and  easy  as  is  possible,  espe- 
cially as  the  grade  from  barn  to  milking 
stable  is  slightly  downward. 

Like  nearly  all  of  the  best  southern 
dairies,  a  silo  is  used.  This  is  located 
at  the  other  end  of  the  milking  stable, 
so  when  the  car  empties  its  load  of  al- 
falfa hay  and  reaches  the  end  of  its  track 
it  can  be  filled  with  ensilage,  provided 
it  is  the  season  for  ensilage,  and  on  its 
return  trip  the  mangers  are  given  their 
supply  of  this.  So  far  for  the  conveni 
ence  in  feeding. 

The  stable  lloors  slope  gently  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  they  can 
be  cleaned  with  the  utmost  convenience. 
When  the  floor  is  flushed  off,  the  water 
runs  out  into  a  small  irrigating  ditch, 
and  the  wastes  are  thus  led  out  on  to 
the  fields  to  supply  the  soil  with  valu- 
able plant  food.  After  the  stable  floor 
is  cleaned,  gypsum  is  sprinkled  over  it, 
to  keep  down  the  flies.  The  corrals  are 
also  cleaned  once  a  week,  and  the  ma- 
nure either  put  on  the  land  at  once  or 
piled  up  a  good  distance  off  until  the 
season  for  fertilization  conies  on. 

Hoo  Manaokmk.nt.— Hogs  are  kept  as  a 
means  for  the  disposal  of  kitchen  waste 
on  the  place,  as  well  as  to  use  some  of 
the  skim-milk  and  other  farm  products. 
Most  of  them  are  slaughtered  for  use  at 
the  school,  and  so  there  is  no  occasion 
to  keep  all  pure-breds.    Pure-bred  boars 


O  A.I  RYMEN 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  learn  something  about  our  Im- 
proved line  of  Dairy  Apparatus  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  A 
large  and  complete  stock  enables  us  to  iill  orders  promptly,  and 
our  prices  are  right.  We  sell  everything  for  handling  milk  and  its 
products. 

A  postal  will  bring  complete  information  regarding  anything 
ii.  which  you  may  be  interested.    Write  today. 

PACIFIC  DAIRY  MACHINERY  CO., 
DAIRY  OUTFITTERS 

H.  Van  Houten,  Mgr.  56-58  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Pour  Hull*  bred  In  milk  and 
butter  lines,  ready  for  service. 
Are  from  tented  (limit  nnd  by 
the  bent  bred  Hire*  In  the  En*t. 
Will  nell  j  on  one  nt  price  that 
dairymen  can  pay. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live  Stock  Iiiiportcm  nnd  Ilreedern  of  Purebred  llolstelnii. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
an<l  money. 


Muilt  In 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  firms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros..  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  It's  The  Moore  Yon  Have,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    SORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Ub  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  nttlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVI1M  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'ZSSd 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "TlKcr"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Holl  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined I. nmp. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Eolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Hennery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office!   624  full  Turn  lit  St..  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6636. 
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are  kept,  though,  and  a  few  pure-bred 
sows,  from  which  breeding  stock  can  be 
sold.  The  registered  hogs  are  Berkshires, 
while  a  number  of  fine  grade  Poland- 
China  sows  are  kept  so  that  the  cross 
can  be  raised  for  the  block.  Both  these 
and  the  grade  Berkshire  sows  are  high- 
class  animals.  . 

The  hogpens  are  possibly  more  expen- 
sive and  elaborate  than  most  dairymen 
would  think  of  having,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly sanitary,  convenient,  and  very  eas- 
ily cleaned,  which  means  that  the  pigs 
can  grow  quicker  and  be  healthier  than 
they  would  under  ordinary  conditions, 
which  goes  a  long  distance  toward  justi- 
fying the  expense. 

The  upper  two-thirds  of  each  pen  is 
composed  of  concrete,  both  floor  and  walls, 
the  latter  being  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  high.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  con- 
crete work  is  located  the  irrigating  ditch, 
covered,  which  catches  all  drainage  from 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombaulFs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splirt,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  oflicr  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrurh,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  liorses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Fheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  ia  invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction,  l'rice  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  'ex- 
press, charges  paid,  wltn  lull  directions  for 
its  use  G  7"8end  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  C?  .  Cleveland,  0. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


RAMBOUILLETS 

600  Y£ARL1NG\  Dfl  UC 
J00  2-VE/IR-0i.Di  nl'WiJ 

FOR  1912  TRADE 

THE  BULLARD  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


the  pens  and  leads  it  out  to  the  fields. 
On  the  lower  side  of  the  ditch  is  a  por- 
tion of  each  pen,  in  which  the  hogs  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil  and  dig 
and  wallow  to  their  heart's  content.  Part 
of  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  con- 
crete floored  portion  is  shaded  by  a  roof. 

The  feeding  trough  is  located  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  pens  and  is  filled  from 
the  outside.  Solid  stuff  that  is  inedible 
can  be  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  pen 
and  wheeled  off,  the  rest  can  be  flushed 
off  and  removed  in  the  irrigating  ditch. 
Toward  the  lower  part  of  the  concrete  is 
a  shallow  reservoir  in  which  the  hogs 
can  wallow  or  drink.  These  are  filled 
from  a  pipe  running  along  the  edge  of 
the  roof  and  are  flushed  out  and  cleaned 
every  morning,  so  that  the  water  in  them 
is  always  good.  The  pens  are  about  40 
feet  long  and  of  varying  width,  averag- 
ing possibly  about  10  feet. 

Dairy  Feuding—  Ail  of  the  feed  for  the 
cows,  outside  of  the  concentrates,  is  raised 
on  the  place.  Alfalfa,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  irrigated  sections  here,  is  the  main 
thing  and  is  mostly  fed  cured,  although 
stock  beets  and  corn  are  also  raised  in 
large  quantity. 

The  latter  is  siloed,  as  indicated  be- 
fore, which  provides  succulent  food  dur- 
ing the  time  that  other  succulent  food  is 
scarce.  On  this  place  the  silo  gets  a 
double  usage,  something  that  is  not  often 
done,  but  might  very  well  be,  by  siloing 
barley  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  gone. 

That  combination  is  admirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
alfalfa,  barley  and  corn  make  a  fine  com 
bination  to  keep  the  soil  busy.  The  al- 
falfa prepares  the  soil  finely  for  the  bar- 
ley, and  as  soon  as  the  soil  gets  tired 
of  barley  and  corn,  it  can  go  back  as 
fresh  as  possible  for  the  alfalfa.  The 
barley  grows  just  when  the  corn  will 
not  grow,  and  while  it  is  growing  the 
corn  is  being  consumed  by  the  cattle. 
About  the  time  that  is  gone,  the  barley 
is  ready  to  silo,  and  before  long  the 
corn  can  be  planted  again.  This  keeps 
the  soil  busy. 

By  the  time  the  barley  silage  is  con- 
sumed the  stock  beets  can  be  in  first- 
class  condition  for  feeding,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  gone  the  corn  is  in  the 
silo  and  ready  to  feed.  All  of  these 
things  are  succulent,  combine  exactly  right 
in  nutritive  properties  with  alfalfa  hay, 
and  can  be  used  to  keep  the  cattle  going 
for  the  whole  year.  They  make  it  un- 
necessary to  cut  and  feed  green  alfalfa, 
which  is  fine  for  the  cows  if  they  have 
no  other  green  food,  but  expensive  and 
unnecessary  if  the  green  food  is  avail- 
able. Thus  the  alfalfa  can  be  all  cured 
and  put  in  the  barn  at  once,  which  out- 
side of  pasturing  is  the  easiest  way  to  do, 
and  is  for  many  reasons  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  pasturing. 

The  system  doesn't  work  out  exactly 
like  this  on  the  ranch,  but  it  does  work 
out  approximately  so,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  work  out  near- 
ly every  place  as  attractively  as  the 
theory  of  the  thing  indicates. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  concentrates 
fed,  although  on  an  ordinary  dairy,  espe- 
cially if  butter-fat  were  produced,  the 
above  combination  should  do  all  right 
with  concentrates  fed  only  a  little  and 
perhaps  for  only  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  milking  cattle  have  a  large  cor- 
ral to  exercise  in,  so  that  they  keep  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  The  young  and 
dry  stock  are  pastured  on  the  farm.  Only 
once  in  recent  years  has  stock  from  the 
school  been  exhibited,  and  then  only  at 
a  county  fair.  The  quality  of  the  stock, 
however,  is  excellent,  and  few  cattle  are 
placed  in  a  dairy  where  their  effect  upon 
the  young  men  around  them  can  be  of 
such  benefit  to  the  State  by  whom  the 
cattle  were  purchased  and  raised. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CUTTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


"Hillcrest  Lad"- First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  1119. 


THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prices  Won  by  Flock,  1011 — California  State  Pair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  1%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento.  Cal 

Mention   Rural  PrpflR 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  83  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  $2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE. 
420  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Eastern  Labor  Problem. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
W.  M.  Carruthebs.] 

A  letter  from  A.  L.  Sayre,  of  Madera, 
California,  has  been  received  asking  about 
the  labor  conditions  in  the  East.  Labor 
in  the  East  is  just  as  hard  to  get  as 
in  the  West.  Good  men,  who  could  be 
hired  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  for  $20  per 
month,  cannot  be  had  now  for  less  than 
$35  or  $40,  and  right  now  hay  hands  are 
getting  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day  with  board. 
Years  ago  farm  help  had  no  hours;  they 
would  start  early  in  the.  morning  and 
work  till  sundown  and  afterwards  do 
chores.  But  nothing  like  that  prevails 
now.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  men 
quit,  and  if  a  farmer  tries  to  run  his 
men  later  he  finds  himself  without  any- 
body. In  Canada  a  great  deal  of  farm 
work  is  contracted.  In  some  districts, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a 
few  men  unite  to  do  farm  work  on  the 
contract  plan.  They  will  put  a  farmer's 
hay  crop  in  his  barn  for  so  much  money; 
others  agree  to  harvest  oats,  others  to 
plant  and  harvest  the  corn  crop,  etc.  A 
Mr.  Gordon,  in  Huntington  county,  Que- 
bec, told  the  writer  that  he  had  prac- 
ticed this  way  of  having  his  crops  cared 
for  for  several  years,  and  it  has  proved 
very  profitable  to  him,  especially  from 
a  financial  standpoint. 

The  milking  problem  seems  to  have 
been  solved  in  the  great  dairy  sections 
of  Canada  with  the  milking  machines. 
The  manufacturer  agrees  to  put  in  a 
milking  plant  and  maintain  it  for  a  num 
ber  of  years  for  so  much  money.  A 
practical  man  is  placed  in  each  section 
and  has  a  general  supervision  of  that 
district,  so  the  milking  machine  in  Can- 
ada seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  es- 
tablished and  is  proving  a  great  success, 
practically  solving  the  labor  question  in 
the  dairy. 

New  machinery  seems  to  be  invented 
every  year  along  farming  lines  to  solve 
the  labor  question.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  large  crop  of  timothy  hay;  three  men 
can  handle  it  easily.  The  side-delivery 
hay-rake  and  hay-loader  makes  this  pos- 
sible. 

The  growing  of  clover  for  seed  in  Can- 
ada is  being  helped  along  nicely  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  If  a  few  farm- 
ers in  a  district  will  grow  a  little  clover 
the  Government  sends  in  a  huller  to  do 
the  work  of  threshing,  free  of  cost  to 
the  farmers.  The  railroads  are  now  do- 
ing a  great  missionary  work  in  New 
York  and  Montreal  in  the  way  of  haul- 
ing milk  for  human  consumption.  They 
are  putting  on  refrigerated  cars  and  haul- 
ing milk  500  miles  into  the  city  of  New 
York  and  Montreal.  In  these  cities  there 
is  an  ordinance  tnat  requires  all  milk 
that  is  a  little  sour  dumped  out  before 
it  gets  into  the  city.  Having  adopted  the 
refrigerator  car,  it  practically  eliminates 
milk  getting  sour,  and  milk  at  17  cents 
per  gallon  with  assurance  of  getting  to 
its  destination  sweet,  and  the  milking 
problem  pretty  well  solved  by  the  milk- 
ing machines,  has  made  dairying  a  very 
successful  business  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  practiced. 


BREWER'S  GRAINS  FOR  COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  or  not  the  sprouted 
barley  that  may  be  had  from  breweries 
is  good  for  milch  cows.  Will  it  increase 
the  milk,  or  will  it  dry  up  the  cows? 

Walnut  Creek.  J.  E.  W. 

Professor  Henery,  in  his  standard  work 
on  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  says:  "Fresh 
brewer's  grains  constitute  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  the  dairy  cow.    She  is  fond  of 


them  and  they  influence  most  favorably 
the  flow  of  milk.  Fed  while  fresh  in 
reasonable  quantities,  supplemented  by 
bright  hay  or  corn  fodder  for  dry  feed, 
the  grains  being  kept  in  tight  feed-boxes 
which  can  be  kept  clean,  and  with  other 
conditions  favorable  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  cow,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
raised  against  this  form  of  feed.  From 
20  to  30  pounds  of  wet  grains  should  con- 
stitute a  day's  allowance." 


EFFECTS  OF  ILL-FEEDING  PIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  hog  raiser 
and  have  a  couple  of  pigs,  out  of  about 
75  head  farrowed  last  spring,  which  seem 
to  have  the  staggers.  They  are  looking 
fairly  well,  feed  good  on  pasture  and  at 
feeding  time  are  right  there  making  as 
much  noise  as  the  others.  They  run 
around  as  if  they  had  a  shot  too  much. 
What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Woodland.  C.  Lindhkimkr. 

A.NSWEB  BY  DB.  CEEELY. 

Your  pigs  are  suffering  from  acute  indi- 
gestion, undoubtedly  due  to  improper 
feeding.  As  you  do  not  state  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pigs  are  fed,  I  cannot 
offer  any  other  suggestions  than  the  fol- 
lowing: Cut  down  the  rations,  especially 
if  they  are  getting  grain.  Give  sick  pigs 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil. 

FROM  ANOTHER  READER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  having 
some  trouble  during  the  past  few  months 
with  some  of  my  young  pigs  aging  from 
one  to  four  months.  My  ranch  is  located 
in  Stanislaus  county  and  it  gets  quite 
warm  there,  although  they  have  plenty  of 
shade  and  water.  They  are  fed  on  alfalfa 
hay,  and  I  give  them  skimmed  milk  and 
some  corn  (milo  maize). 

At  approximately  the  above  age,  they 
seem  to  stop  eating  all  of  a  sudden,  be- 
come thin,  and  get  sort  of  blind  staggers, 
and  lie  around  from  two  to  three  weeks 
eating  but  very  little  and  finally  dying. 
It  does  not  affect  all  of  them,  and  as 
soon  as  they  get  beyond  three  or  four 
months  of  age  they  seem  to  get  along  very 
nicely,  and  I  have  never  lost  one  over 
four  months  of  age.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  or  not  they  are  being  properly 
fed,  or  what  the  cause  of  tuts  trouble  is? 

San  Francisco.  C.  G.  Keehner. 

ANSWER  BY  DB.  E.  J.  CBEELY. 

Your  pigs  are  suffering  with  acute  in- 
digestion, due  to  improper  feeding.  Cut 
down  the  corn  ration,  or  cut  it  out  alto- 
gether for  a  while.  Give  sick  pigs  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil. 
S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  181S  Market  St. 


.for  a  Horse 


f /A^Ej  Ju^   Save  a  horse  and  you  won't 
have  to  buy  one.  Don't  sell 
|b.  or  destroy  any  horse  on 

ll/l  M  account  of  Spavin,  Splint, 

\  .  ^0  Ringbone,  Curb.  Sprains  or 

V^K^  lameness.  Spend  one  dollar 
M^^^f^^^  for  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

—the  Old  reliable  remedy.  Thousands  have  made  big 
money  buying  "broken  down"  burses,  then  eurlug 
them  with  Keiidall'8.  Thousands  have  saved  big 
money  using  this  safe,  reliable,  economical  cure 
Mr.  ti.  H.  Corbln  or  Klngmont,  W.  V'a.,  write' - 

"Gentlemen:— Have  used  a  great  deal 
of  Kendall's  S|»avln  Cure  and  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  it.  1  used  It  o 
a  mare  w  hich  I  only  paid  fifty  dollur 
for  and  since  1  cured  ber  of  the 
N-av  mi  I  have  refused  to  take  two 
hundred  dollars  for  her." 

Can  you  call  a  cure  "hopeless"  In 
the  lace  of  these  facts! 

GetKendaH  sSpavlu  Cureat 
any  drugirlst's.   Price,  CI  per 
bottle.  5  bottles  f or  $5.oo.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse"  free 
at  druggists  or  from 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Koo»biirg  Fall.,  Vrrmiinl,  I.  S.  A 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

I     Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
!     lrles.  Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Satisfied  with  Your 
Power? 

If  the  power  you  are  now  using  isn't  giving 
entire  satisfaction  we'd  like  to  have  you  in- 
vestigate "Pacific  Service.'*  It  is  quick, 
reliable,  economical. 

There's  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  it 
for  power  because  you  know  it  is  always 
there,  waiting  to  obey  your  command,  day 
or  night 

"Pacific  Service"  embodies  the  latest  thought 
in  reliable,  economical  power.  Why  not 
install  it,  and  have  your  power  question 
economically  and  satisfactorily  settled? 

We'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  wish  to  ask.    Write  us. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

PACIFIC  GAS  & 
ELECTRIC  Co. 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

VXY  OF  Ol  It  BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  CALIFORN 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  TEE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

Far  fall  particular*  apply  ta 
amy  Weatera  Pacific  Agent  ar 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•«.%  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phaae  Sutter  1M1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phoac  Kearaey  4»80 
1121  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phoac  OakJaaa  1S2 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mala  Mil   Howard  Sta.,  San  Franclwco. 
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Hon.  John  W. 
Sperow,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W. 
,Va.  One  of 
the  seven 
on  whose 
seven  farms 
seven  Tubu- 
lars  are  used. 


SEVEN  BROTHERS 

Seven  Farms 

7  SHARPIES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

You  know  the  six  Porterfield  brothers — J. 
M.  and  J.  B.  Porterfield,  Martinbsburg.W.Va. 
— T.  H.  and  Q.  A.  Porterfield,  Hedf?esville,  W. 
Va.— C.  N.  Porterfield,  Bunkerhill.  VV.  Va  — 
W.  S.  Porterfield,  liedington,  W.  Va.  Each 
operates  his  own  high  class  dairy  farm,  and 
is  making  money.  You  know  their  brother- 
in-law,  Hon.  John  W.  Sperow,  Martinsburg, 
W. V.,  retired  dairyman,  member  of  legisla- 
ture, whose  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Porter- 
field. Like  the  most  successful  dairymen 
everywhere,  these  shrewd  men  selected  and 
enthusiastically  endorse 

QHARPI  FQ  TUBULAR 
annnrLtd  Cream  Separators 

They  will  use  no  other  make.  It  is  all  be- 
cause Dairy  Tubulars contain  nodisks,  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  faster  and  twice  as  clean,  and  pay  a 
profit  no  other  can  pay. 

When  whole  families  east  their  Bolid  vote  for  Tub- 
ulars, you  will  wisely  do  the  Bame. 

Want  a  free  trial?  Want  to  exchange  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  one 
that  pays  you  better?  Then  ask  for  Catalog 
No. 131  and  get  quick  and  courteous  attention. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore,;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg.  Can.  AgenciesEverywhere 


3  O  O 

Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

AH  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


EXCEEDING  TT7o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  cpg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 

AND  THE  VAWE  OF  BOY  BEAN  MEAL." 
NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


A  MICHIGAN  DAIRY  FARM. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

Along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Raisin 
river  in  southern  Michigan  can  be  found 
one  of  the  great  dairies  of  the  State. 
Peters'  Dairy  Farm  comprises  400  or  500 
acres  of  bottom  land  on  this  river,  and 
is  up  to  such  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
that  it  keeps  more  than  one  cow  to  the 
acre  the  year  round. 

In  the  early  nineties  when  corn  was 
worth  13  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  40  cents, 
and  oats  hardly  worth  growing,  the  older 
Mr.  Peters,  now  gone  to  the  great  be- 
yond, had  this  farm  mortgaged  to  the 
limit  and  was  very  nearly  losing  it  when 
the  present  owner,  A.  Peters,  graduated 
from  the  agricultural  college.  The 
young  man  saw  the  possibilities  of  a  dairy 
farm  in  this  place,  being  only  17  miles 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  40  miles  from  De- 
troit, Michigan.  His  father  had  no 
money,  but  a  heavily  mortgaged  farm. 
The  young  man  had  a  practical  agricul- 
tural education,  having  worked  his  way 
through  the  college  at  Lansing,  and  he 
had  ability  and  push  about  him  to  try 
almost  anything  to  make  it  win. 

A  rich  friend  in  the  neighborhood  saw 
that  young  Peters  had  the  stuff  in  him  to 
make  good,  so  he  loaned  him  money 
enough  to  buy  40  dairy  cows.  He  did 
make  good,  and  soon  sold  the  grades 
and  established  a  herd  of  registered  Hol- 
steins,  having  three  objects  in  view:  first, 
to  sell  cream;  second,  to  supply  the  coun- 
try around  with  better  bulls;  and  third, 
to  manufacture  the  skim-milk  into  cot- 
tage cheese. 

To  show  how  successful  this  work  has 
been,  the  farm  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Peters  without  a  debt  on  it,  and  his 
cottage  cheese  work  has  so  increased  that 
he  buys  nil  the  skim-milk  for  miles 
round  and  makes  it  into  cheese  and  sells 
the  finished  product  in  Toledo  and  De- 
troit. 

The  crops  on  this  farm  this  year  are 
great.  The  barn  holds  200  cows.  It  is 
so  built  that  the  silo  is  in  the  center, 
with  a  car  on  a  track  running  from  the 
four  sides  to  the  50  cows  on  each  side, 
making  200  in  all.  The  silo  holds  1600 
tons  and  the  corn  crop  is  taken  from 
200  acres  of  land. 

The  home  and  buildings  are  built  on 
a  beautiful  spot  looking  down  on  the 
Raisin  river,  its  banks  studded  with  old 
walnut  trees  200  years  old,  and  covered 
with  the  green  foliage  of  wild  grapes, 
making  it  very  picturesque.  It  is  from 
the  wild  grapes  that  it  has  received  its 
name. 

This  farm  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
community  and  many  have  taken  exam- 
ple from  it.  Once  again  the  agricultural 
college  got  in  its  work.  The  greatest 
godsend  the  farmer  ever  received  is  the 
agricultural  college. 

[Mr.  Carruthers  is  now  taking  a  run 
through  the  Eastern  country,  and  has  his 
eyes  and  pencil  with  him,  as  the  above 
sketch  shows. — Editor.] 


T.  B.  Purvine,  of  Petaluma,  shipped 
three  fine  yearling  Jersey  heifers  to  P. 
R.  Burris  of  Fortuna,  Humboldt  county. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  •thers  da. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Baz  2*7,  BERK  IS  LEY,  CAL. 


Insist  upon  a  "Z.  S  "  Engine 

If  you  want  a  Good  Engine  at  a  Usable  Price 


Its  established  reputation,  substan- 
tial quality  and  economical  fuel 
cost  are  known  to  discriminating 
buyers  and  assure  you  satisfaction. 
Buy  a  Z.  S.  Engine  First  because 
it  Lasts  Send  for  the  booklet, 
"How  to  Choose  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine," today  while  you  think  of  it. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


70  Fremont  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pu  mp 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Eureka  Harness 


Sold  by  Dealers  Every  where. 
STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 


4C1   Market  Street, 


( Incorporated) 


San  Francisco. 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  eleetrlc-drlven  Irrigation  pump 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric-driven 
centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most 
efficient  pumps  of  the  kind  made. 
They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one  horse-power  up. 
Special  pumps  for  special  conditions. 
Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-3U1  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented   lOJ'i  Automatic  Water  Balance 


FOR  SALE 

Pure-bred  Guernseys  and  Hampshires. 

Young  Guernsey  cow,  fresh.  Bull  calves 
from  producing  dams,  one  to  nine  months. 
Exceptional  Hampshire  boars,  from  prize- 
winning  Eastern  pens,  three  to  ten  months. 
Guaranteed  no  Tuberculosis  or  Cholera! 
Address  BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
503  First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  on  FruJ< 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office  t   «24   California   St..   San  Franclsc* 
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Hoof  Cracks  and  Their  Treatment. 


(By  Rohkbt  Cii.kkr,  a  student  in  the  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College.] 

Sash  Cracks. — Sand  cracks  are  classi 
tied  according  to  their  location.  They  are 
called  toe  cracks  when  occurring  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  horn  of  the  toe,  and 
a  quarter  crack  when  occuring  in  the 
horn  of  the  quarters.  There  are  also 
sand  cracks  of  the  sole  and  of  the  frog 
met  with,  but  are  not  plentiful,  and  rare- 
ly serious  enough  to  cause  much  trouble. 

The  toe  crack  is  met  with  more  often 
in  the  hind  foot  than  in  the  fore,  while 
the  quarter  crack  is  met  with  more  often 
in  the  fore  feet,  and  is  here  usually  con- 
fined to  the  inner  side.  The  portion  of 
the  wall  known  as  inside  and  outside  of 
the  toe  is  seldom  affected.  A  crack  is 
called  complete  when  it  extends  from  the 
coronary  margin  of  the  walls  to  its  wear- 
ing edge,  and  is  incomplete  when  it  is 
not  so  extensive.  A  simple  crack  is  one 
that  occurs  in  the  horn  only  and  does 
not  implicate  the  sensitive  structures  be- 
neath. A  complicated  crack  is  one  that 
is  deep  enough  to  allow  of  laceration  and 
subsequent  Inflammation  of  the  senitive 
membrane;  such  complications  may  vary 
from  a  simple  inflammation  set  up  by  lac- 
eration, and  irritation  of  the  sensitive 
structures,  by  particles  of  dirt  and  grit 
that  have  gained  entrance  through  the 
crack,  to  other  and  more  serious  changes 
in  the  shape  of  the  formation  of  pus, 
hemorrhage  from  the  blood  vessels,  caries 
of  the  coffin  bone,  or  there  may  a  tumor- 
like growth  of  the  horn  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  wall. 

Causes  of  Quarter  Crack. — One  of  the 
causes  of  quarter  crack  is  the  faulty  con- 
formation of  the  animal,  and  I  will  take 
up  this  cause  first.  In  the  animal  with 
turned-out  toes,  more  than  a  fair  portion 
of  the  animal's  weight  is  thrown  upon 
the  horn  of  the  inner  quarter;  here  there 
are  three  causes  exerting  their  influence 
together.  The  horn  is  brittle,  the  wall 
of  the  inner  quarter  is  thinner  than  that 
of  the  outer,  additional  weight  is  placed 
upon  it,  and  fracture  is  the  result.  An- 
other cause  for  quarter  crack  is  In  the 
condition  of  the  hoof  known  as  contracted 
heels.  With  the  contraction  and  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  sensitive  structures  within 
the  region  of  the  quarters  and  frog,  has 
arisen  a  low  type  of  inflammation  and 
the  horn  has  become  dry  and  brittle  in 
this  region.  The  exciting  cause  in  its 
fracture  is  found  in  a  hard  day's  work 
upon  a  hard,  dry  road,  with  perhaps  a 
suddenly  imposed  improper  distribution 
of  weight,  due,  maybe,  to  stepping  upon 
a  loose  stone  or  a  succession  of .  such 
evil  transfers  of  weight  due  to  traveling 
upon  a  road  that  is  very  rough  in  its 
whole  extent.  Another  cause  for  quarter 
crack  is  where  the  wall  is  very  soft 
from  poulticing  or  perhaps  due  to  the 
animal  feeding  in  a  pasture  that  is  very 
moist.  When  this  animal  is  put  to  work 
upon  a  hard  dry  street  the  sudden  change 
from  extreme  moisture  to  extreme  dry- 
ness, combined  with  hard  work,  will  cause 
the  wall  to  deteriorate  and  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  crack.  Unskillful  shoeing 
also  plays  a  part  in  causing  sand  crack. 
Removal  of  the  periople  by  excessive  rasp- 
ing is  a  predisposing  cause.  Cracks  or 
their  starting  points  may  also  be  caused 
by  using  too  wide  a  shoe.  Poor  shoeing 
does  not  cause  cracks,  though  as  much 
as  many  other  things,  for  more  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  wall  and  conformation 
than  upon  the  existing  cause. 

Toe  Crack. — This  crack  is  met  with 
nearly  always  in  a  heavy  animal,  in  the 
hind  feet,  and  is  directly  attributable  to 
starting  a  heavy  load. 

Cracks  ok  the  Sole  and  Frog. — Sand 


crack  of  the  sole  and  frog  is  but  seldom 
met  with,  and  then  it  is  in  connection 
with  some  exceptionally  deteriorated  qual- 
ity of  the  horn,  or  occurs  as  the  result 
of  a  direct  injury  and  from  a  badly  pum- 
iced foot. 

Treatment. — In  a  simple  case  where 
the  crack  is  superficial  and  close  under 
the  coronary  margin  of  the  wall,  a  sharp 
cantharldes  blister  to  the  coronet  imme- 
diately above  it  will  be  very  effective,  as 
in  this  manner  an  increased  secretion  of 
the  horn  is  brought  about  and  the  crack 
prevented  from  becoming  longer.  No 
matter  what  treatment  is  used,  a  blister 
applied  to  the  coronary  margin  is  always 
beneficial.  To  get  the  best  result  from 
a  blister  it  should  be  repeated  several 
times  and  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks. 
Another  method  known  as  clamping  the 
crack  is  usually  used  where  the  crack 
is  rather  long.  There  are  a  good  many 
different  kinds  of  clamps,  and  so  I  will 
only  endeavor  to  describe  one.  This 
clamp,  called  "Roster's  sand-crack  clamp," 
is  rather  wide,  with  five  teeth  on  each 
side.  A  groove  is  burned  on  each  side 
of  the  crack  to  accommodate  the  jaws  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  clamp  itself  is 
pressed  home  by  means  of  a  special  pair 
of  forceps.  No  clamps  should  be  put  on 
unless  the  wall  is  moderately  strong,  and 
the  walls  should  be  thick.  All  clamps 
are  put  on  for  the  same  purpose:  to  try 
and  stop  any  movement  of  the  wall  in 
the  region  of  the  crack. 

Other  means  employed  are  by  paring 
out  on  both  sides  of  the  crack,  starting 
about  a  half  inch  on  both  sides  of  the 
crack  and  cutting  it  out  to  the  bottom 
at  an  angle.  Apply  an  antiseptice  dress- 
ing and  over  this  cotton,  then  wrap  the 
whole  foot  with  tape  as  tight  as  possible. 
The  tape  is  used  for  two  reasons,  to  dry 
and  keep  out  as  much  dirt  as  possible 
and  stop  the  movement  of  the  wall  in 
the  region  of  the  crack. 

The  following  prescription  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  used  in  the  treatment  of 
cracked  or  brittle  feet: 

Recipe: 

Yellow  wax,  olive  oil,  lard,  Venece  tur- 
pentine, honey;  of  each,  S  ounces.  Melt 
lard,  wax  and  honey  (slow  fire),  then  add 
the  rest,  and  stir  until  cold.  Apply  once 
daily. 

SUBGEEY. — This  method  is  only  indicat- 
ed when  the  cra'ck  is  greatly  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  pus,  or  by  the  growth 
of  adventitious  horn  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  wall.  When  the  crack  does 
not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  wall, 
the  best  method  is  to  cut  out  a  triangular 
piece  with  the  base  uppermost,  cutting 
as  deep  as  the  sensitive  lamina.  With 
the  removal  of  the  horn  the  diseased 
structures  are  exposed  to  view.  All  such 
should  be  removed  by  a  free  use  of  the 
scalpel  and  a  suitable  dressing  afterward 
applied.  If  the  crack  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  hoof,  take  out  a  piece  on 
either  side  of  the  crack,  the  whole  length 
of  same.  After-treatment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  one  just  referred  to. 

Shoeing. — A  partial  rest  is  given  to  the 
affected  parts  by  easing  the  bearing  of 
the  shoe  at  the  point  required.  This  may 
be  done  either  by  removal  of  part  of  the 
wall  at  the  spot  indicated,  or  by  thin- 
ning the  web  of  the  shoe  in  the  same 
position.  Never  have  a  clip  directly  un- 
der the  crack  or  where  the  weight  would 
fall.  If  it  is  a  toe  crack,  the  usual  clip 
should  be  dispensed  with  and  a  clip  on 
each  side  made  to  take  its  place.  At  the 
same  time  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
throwing  the  weight  far  forward.  In  case 
of  a  quarter  crack,  where  the  constant 
movement  of  the  part  under  the  expan- 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CHOP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY— Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LA^ 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


$72.50 

To  CHICAGO 
and  Return 


ON  THE  PEERLESS 


Golden  State  Limited 

A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  DELIGHT 

This  rate  good  on  many  days  in  June,  July,  August  and  September 
Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  Eastern  points. 

Return  Limit  October  31st,  1912. 
Telephone  or  write  our  Agents. 

ROCK  ISLAND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  1  ou  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  nsk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  size* 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  siie  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
_ree  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  tu  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 


1 


NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

&03  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
'1  Montgomery  Street, 
\ortliciiNt  Corner  Market  Street. 
<  npltnl  raid  up  »<t,ooo,ono.no 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits'  «T>,000,000.00 


Tola!   $11,000,(100.00 

OFFICERS  I 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.     Vice  President 
V.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  Ij.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Account*. 
SAFE}  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  '  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old.  Bulls 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  yearling 

SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 

Address  EDGAR  J.  DePLJE, 

Yolo,  California,  or 
818  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


H.H.H. 

trsa  Modioli 


HEADY 

ron 

EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
=.  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
{""tiff  rr)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Cic. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


sion  and  contraction  of  the  foot  makes 
itself  most  felt,  it  is  wise  to  apply  a  shoe 
with  clips  fitting  moderately  tight  against 
the  inside  of  the  bars.  By  this  means 
movement  will  to  a  large  extent  be 
stopped. 

S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  1818  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


UDDER  TROUBLES. 


We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  of 
late  concerning  udder  troubles,  which 
readers  will  recognize  as  being  covered 
in  a  general  statement  concerning  garget 
by  A.  S.  Alexander  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Such  cases  should  receive,  as  he  suggests, 
prompt  and  rational  treatment. 

"Garget"  is  merely  a  common  term  for 
udder  disease  in  general,  when  the  con- 
sistency or  appearance  of  the  milk  is 
changed.  It  means  nothing  scientifically. 
Farmers  in  the  same  way  apply  the  term 
"distemper"  to  a  great  many  different 
febrile  diseases  of  horses  which  lead  to 
discharge  from  the  nose,  fever,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, abscess  formation,  etc. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
"garget."  The  first  simple  ailment  is  a 
congestion  and  catarrh  of  the  udder.  It 
corresponds  somewhat  to  simple  cold  in 
the  head,  which  does  not  lead  to  fever  or 
serious  systemic  disturbance.  But  cold 
in  the  head,  in  man,  may  lead  to  serious 
complications,  such  as  bronchitis  (catarrh 
of  the  bronchial  tubes),  interstitial 
bronchitis,  in  which  the  tissues  surround- 
ing the  tubes  become  involved,  or  pneu- 
monia, in  which  the  tissues  become  solid 
and  secretions  solidify,  after  a  time 
liquify  again,  or  come  away  as  pus 
(abscesses  having  formed);  or  the  man 
recovers  by  "resolution,"  meaning  that 
the  lungs  clear  up  and  resume  their  nor- 
mal functions. 

The  udder  is  affected  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  simple  catarrh,  when 
caused  by  infective  germs,  becomes 
parenchymatous  or  interstitial  mammitis 
(inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  ud- 
der), then  there  is  a  systemic  disturb- 
ance, fever,  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation, 
enlargement  and  hardening  of  the  udder, 
pus  formation,  or  gangrene  and  death,  or 
resolution  and  recovery.  The  worst 
cases  are  due  to  infective  germs  from  the 
floor  or  spread  by  the  milkers'  hands,  or 
by  a  non-sterilized  milking-tube. 

Unless  promptly  and  successfully  treat- 
de  at  the  very  start,  the  cases  prove  prac- 
tically incurable;  one  or  more  quarters  of 
the  udder  lose  the  milk-secreting  func- 
tion, and  the  cow  becomes  profitless  for 
dairying.  It  does  not  pay  a  dairyman  to 
fuss  with  a  cow  that  has  lost  one  quarter 
of  her  udder  or  that  has  one  quarter  dis- 
charging pus.  Such  cows  should  be  sold 
to  the  dealer  for  immediate  slaughter. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
tuberculosis  often  affects  the  udder  and 
causes  apparent  "garget,"  but  in  this  dis 
ease  the  affected  quarter  always  loses  its 
function  and  becomes  large  and  "hard  as 
wood."  Such  cows  are  highly  dangerous 
to  man  and  cattle,  hogs,  etc.  The  milk 
conveys  the  disease. 

Isolate  a  cow  the  moment  she  has  any- 
thing wrong  with  her  udder  and  milk  her 
last.  Poultice  the  udder  with  hot  oat- 
meal porridge  in  a  wide  bandage  without 
holes  being  cut  for  teats.  Twice  daily 
rub  well  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
warm  melted  lard  and  fluid  extract  of 
poke-root  and  belladonna  leaves.  Give  a 
pound  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  three  pints 
warm  water  as  one  dose,  follow  with  a 
half  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  poke-root 
and  two  drams  of  saltpeter  three  times 
daily  in  water. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PA  DPP  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  JLos  Angeles 
rt\r  CIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  O^e. 


The  Smooth  Running 
Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump 


— not  a  new  untried  machine, 
but  a  reliable,  efficient,  deep 
well  pump  that  can  be  abso- 
lutely depended  upon  to  per- 
form its  work  with  less 
trouble  and  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  any  other  pump  on 
the  market. 


Front  View  of  the  Pomona  Pump  Head. 


TIIK  POMONA  PUMP  is  of  the  plunder  typo,  with  reciprocating  plungers, 
traveling  in  opposite  directions — the  one  with  a  slow  up-stroke,  the 
other  with  a  quick  down-stroke,  with  a  substantial  "lap" — thus  having 
descending  plunger  in  place  ready  to  receive  and  carry  its  load  be- 
fore the  ascending  plunger  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke,  each  traveling 
a  substantial  "dead"  distance  together — the  one  receiving",  the  other  giving  up 
Its  load  gradually. 

The  Pomona  Pump  has  a  number  of  special  patented  features  of  our  own 
that  distinguish  it  from  pumps  of  a  similar  type;  in  addition  to  which  only 
the  highest' grade  of  materials  are  used,  manufactured  complete  in  our  shops. 
All  parts  fit  perfectly  and  are  interchangeable. 

The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  smooth,  even  flow  of  water  without  vibra- 
tion, jerk  or  jar.  It  is  made  by  a  company  with  the  capital,  the  ability,  and 
the  equipment  to  make  them  right — and  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  deep  well 
sections  you  will  find  the  Pomona  Pump  the  most  numerous,  proves  it  to  be 
the  best  either  for  small  or  large  users. 


This  is  the  Iiome  of  the  best  deep  well  pump  on  earth — located   ri«hl  in  the 
heart  of  the  largest  deep  well  irrigation  district  in  (lie  world 

Write  To-day  tor  New  Catalogue  No.  52  P 

Contains  48  pages;  handsomely  illustrated,  and  besides  giving  full  details  of 
the  Pomona  Pump  contains  some  valuable  information  on  irrigation.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  you  free  upon  request. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Pomona,  California 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Gates  and  Valves  for  cement  pipe  irrigation. 
Structural  iron  and  foundry  work  of  all  kinds. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
DIxob,  Illinois. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY.  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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POULTRY. 


TWO  PRIZE  WINNING  PENS  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  sale;  one  pen  of  White. 
Mrs.  Swaysgood,  R.  2.  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  .- 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St,  S.  F. 


S.C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS— BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 

A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 


Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 


Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 


Capacity  30,000. 


Visitors  Welcome. 

Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 
Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


Poultry  and  Bees  in  the  Orchard. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, l.lKht  Brahman,  White  Mlnorcas, 
white  Holland  Turkey*, 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
Ii.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Hroudtvay,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  flnesl 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Si'san  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  poultry 
are  valuable  in  the  orchard;  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  or  understood  that  they 
are  more  valuable  in  some  orchards  than 
others,  and  yet  this  is  a  fact.  In  a  very 
old  book  published  in  England,  it  is  ad- 
vised to  keep  fowl  in  the  plum  orchard, 
"as  ye  fowls  will  keep  down  all  destruct- 
ive pests."  And  in  more  recent  works 
we  find  that  poultry  and  plums  are  ad- 
vised as  a  profitable  combination  for  the 
farmer. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  writer  whose  name 
I  cannot  recall,  tells  of  the  injury  done 
to  a  young  apple  orchard  by  poultry.  The 
article  was  in  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, but  is  mislaid,  so  that  I  have  noth- 
ing but  memory  to  go  by.  However,  the 
gist  of  it  is  that  the  poultry  destroyed 
all  the  ladybugs,  and  as  these  are  the 
very  valuable  insect  that  keeps  down  the 
aphis,  of  course  the  poultry  were  more 
harmful  than  useful.  ' 

Helping  TbseS  by  Moving  Poultry. — 
Now,  from  personal  experience  in  an  ap- 
ple orchard  at  Healdsburg  I  am  convinced 
that  this  writer  is  quite  right  in  his  esti- 
mate of  hens  in  an  apple  orchard.  We 
had  several  poultry  houses  and  runs  in 
an  apple  orchard  for  two  years,  and  the 
first  year  saw  no  difference  except  that 
the  growth  of  the  trees  exceeded  all  for- 
mer years'  growth,  and  this,  of  course, 
was  not  cause  for  complaint.  But  the 
second  year  I  noticed  that  the  limbs  near- 
est to  the  chicken  houses  were  covered 
with  a  little  red  insect  that  looked  to  me 
like  chicken  mites.  They  were  swarm- 
ing on  the  leaves  and  under,  so  one  day 
I  sprayed  the  lower  limbs  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  then  I  called  my  son  to  look 
at  them,  and  he  said  they  were  not  mites 
but  aphis.  Now  farther  up  the  orchard, 
where  the  poultry  did  not  go,  the  trees 
were  all  right,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
so  my  son  decided  that  the  chickens  must 
be  moved  out  of  the  apple  orchard  at 
once,  and  probably  the  prompt  action 
saved  any  further  trouble.  |The  poultry 
inite  and  the  red  spider  might  be  confused 
on  hasty  looking,  but  anyone  who  takes 
a  poultry  mite  for  an  aphis  ought  to  buy 
a  new  pair  of  glasses. — Editor.] 

Relative  Values. — While  poultry  may 
be  epicures  and  have  a  particular  liking 
for  some  kinds  of  bugs  and  insects,  when 
the  supply  runs  short  they  will  eat  any- 
thing that  comes  their  way.  So  as  these 
hens  were  shut  up  in  yards,  the  supply 
was  limited  to  one  or  two  varieties,  and 
not  enough  in  quantity.  Perhaps  with 
fiee  range  it  would  have  taken  much  long- 
er for  the  hens  to  have  cleaned  up  the 
ladybugs,  and  the  aphis  would  have  been 
slower  to  gain  ground,  though  eventually, 
no  doubt,  our  orchard  would  have  suf- 
fered as  badly  as  the  one  mentioned. 

This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  well  to 
enquire  into  the  relative  value  of  poul- 
try and  fruit?  In  English  vernacular  a 
inline  tree  would  be  called  a  plum  tree, 
because  it  really  belongs  to  the  plum  fam- 
ily, and  of  the  value  of  poultry  in  a 
prune  orchard  there  is  not  a  chance  for 
doubt,  with  me,  because  I  have  seen  and 
reaped  the  benefit  from  that  combination. 
I  have  seen  trees  in  an  orchard  that 
never  yielded  prunes  that  went  better 
than  90  to  100,  even  when  fertilized  with 
patent  fertilizer;  but  under  poultry  fer- 
tilizer give  50  to  00,  and  bear  an  immense 
crop,  too.  These  trees  were  pruned  by 
the  same  person  and  given  exactly  the 
same  treatment  they  formerly  received 
prior  to  the  poultry  being  yarded  under 
(he  shade.  The  first  thing  we  noticed 
was  the  change  in  color  of  the  foliage, 


which  turned  to  a  deep  rich  green,  the 
color  that  shows  health  and  thrift  in  a 
prune  tree;  then  the  weight  and  size  of 
the  prunes  increased  until  no  one  would 
have  believed  those  prunes  came  from  the 
same  trees  that  before  gave  such  little 
light  fruit.  Several  times  we  spoke  of 
digging  those  two  rows  of  trees  out,  as 
my  son  thought  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  prunes  of  any  value  off  them,  and  the 
chickens  were  put  there  as  a  last  resort, 
knowing  what  they  had  done  for  the  rest 
of  the  prune  orchard. 

That  the  poultry  destroyed  insect  pests 
that  were  or  would  have  been  injurious 
to  the  prune  trees  was  certain,  for  when 
all  our  neighbors  were  suffering  from 
swarms  of  the  measuring  worms,  our  poul- 
try were  turned  out  to  harvest  the  crop, 
which  they  did  fairly  well,  and  when 
night  came  they  were  full,  not  of  prunes, 
but  the  enemy  to  the  prunes. 

I  never  saw  chickens  back  out  from 
any  enemy  to  a  prune  tree  but  once,  and 
that  was  with  caterpillars.  And  they 
surely  declined  to  fill  themselves  full  of 
those  nasty  furry  things,  and  I,  for  one, 
gave  them  credit  for  going  on  strike. 

Of  course,  in  small  numbers,  poultry 
will  not  hurt  any  orchard.  It  is  when 
they  are  in  large  enough  flocks  to  eat 
about  every  insect  in  sight  that  we  need 


make  any  difference.  As  I  understood, 
the  apple  orchard  mentioned  was  a  young 
one  just  commencing  to  bear  when  the 
aphis  attacked  it  so  bad  that  it  was 
nearly  ruined.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  owner  had  been  more  observing  he 
would  have  detected  the  presence  of  such 
numbers  of  aphis  before  it  came  to  that 
point  and  have  set  a  spray  pump  to  work. 

Points  of  Advantage. — Peaches,  plums, 
and  prunes  are  all  benefited  by  the  poul- 
try being  given  runs  in  them  until  the 
ground  gets  what  the  poultryman  calls 
sick — that  is,  it  gets  too  much  chicken 
for  the  chickens  to  keep  healthy  on;  then 
both  chickens  and  trees  have  had  enough 
and  need  a  change.  As  a  general  all- 
around  fertilizer,  poultry  droppings  used 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

^California  Way 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box     c,     PETALUMA,  CAL. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meal  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  or 
wrile  ill,  sending 
hi»  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


10,000  KES  While  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

FOR  SALE.   Must  be  sold  to  make  room  for  young  slock. 

PRICES  : 

Specially  selected  hens,  SI. (hp  each,  *05  per  100.  atlMtO  per  10OO. 
An  excellent  utility  hen,  OOc.  each,  »S5  per  100,  $SOO  per  1O0O. 
Also  some  very  good  hens,  75c.  each,  no  reduction  In  quantity. 
Crates  to  hold  50  hena,  $1.00  eaeh,  or  returnable. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  laying  strains  combined  with  exhibition  quality  is 
being  introduced  on  this  plant,  and  orders  for  eggs  for  hatching  and  day-old 
chicks  should  be  placed  as  early  as  possible. 

CALIFORNIA  CHICKEN  COMPANY 

M AYFIELD,  CALIFORNIA.       j.  s.  NUTMAN,  Superintendent 


Phone  Palo  Alto  265 

Local  and  Long  Distance 


Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANUELES 


EUREKA  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

Poultrymen  say  that  of  all  the  preparations  they  have 
tried,  they  never  found  anything  that  destroyed  the  mites 
of  lice  until  they  tried  Eureka  Insect  Exterminator.  It 
positively  destroys  all  insects  and  is  harmless  to  the 
fowls.  If  your  druggist  or  grocer  can't  supply  you,  send 
10c  for  a  sample  can. 
JOSEPH  FU8CH,  Jlf  r.,  82  Shipley  St.,  San  Fraaeiaeo. 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


Br  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fresh  cannot  be  beat.  In  the  spring  I 
had  some  trees  set  out  on  land  that  had 
been  several  years  in  rhubarb,  and  this 
stuff  is  a  robber  of  land.  The  fact  is, 
the  land  was  so  poor  that  the  trees  began 
to  die  on  us  in  spite  of  plenty  of  water 
and  good  cultivation.  So  we  commenced 
to  use  the  poultry  droppings  around  the 
roots — a  bucketful  to  a  tree — and  behold, 
instead  of  giving  up  the  ghost  and  dying, 
they  are  sending  out  new  shoots  and  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  we  have  not  lost  one 
since  commencing  the  treatment.  All  the 
trees  needed  was  food,  and  the  rhubarb 
had  taken  it  all  out  of  the  land. 

I  have  had  just  as  good  results  with 
vegetables  and  flowers,  always  being  care- 
ful to  keep  the  droppings  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  plant,  as  it  might  burn  them. 

Including  Bees. — If  there  is  a  better 
combination  than  bees,  prunes,  and  chick- 
ens, I  never  heard  of  it.  Every  orchardist 
owes  it  to  himself  and  family  to  keep  a 
few  stands  of  bees.  In  this  State  it  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  them  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  because  there  is  always 
something  they  can  rustle. 

But  even  if  they  had  to  be  fed  and 
the  crop  of  honey  was  light — something 
that  does  not  often  occur — it  would  still 
pay  a  man  with  five  or  ten  acres  of  fruit 
to  keep  a  few  stands  of  bees  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  fertilizing  the  fruit  blos- 
soms. Where  bees  are  kept,  provided  the 
land  is  good,  the  fruit  never  drops  in 
such  quantities  as  where  there  are  none. 
I  have  taken  particular  notice  that  in 
that  part  of  the  orchard  where  the  bees 
were  kept,  the  crop  was  more  even  and 
very  little  dropped.  While  the  whole  or- 
chard might  appear  one  mass  of  bloom, 
any  little  change  of  weather  would  af- 
fect some  parts  of  it  and  the  little  fruit, 
after  setting,  would  fall  off.  But.  for 
some  distance  from  the  beehives  there 
would  be  very  little  fallen  fruit,  and  I 
never  saw  one  year  when  the  trees  near 
the  bees  did  not  yield  better  fruit  and 
more  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
one  would  think  every  orchardist  would 
want  to  keep  a  few  stands  of  bees,  but 
of  course  not  every  one  cares  to  bother 
with  them,  for,  like  the  rose,  they  have 
a  thorn.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  per- 
sonally I  like  lots  of  room  when  bees 
are  around,  and  if  one  comes  my  way  I 
will  do  some  tall  sprinting,  nor  do  I  care 
much  about  honey,  but  I  know  that  to 
an  orchard  they  are  a  valuable  asset,  and 
in  these  days  we  need  to  make  the  best 
out  of  the  land.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  we  can  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  land 
that  does  not  give  an  equivalent  in  all 
possible  ways.  This  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  home  State  in  the  Union,  and 
consequently  every  acre  must  yield  all 
it  can  be  made  to,  in  order  to  support 
those  that  toil  at  other  industries.  Peo- 
ple are  flocking  here  away  from  floods, 
droughts,  blizzards,  and  tornadoes,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  little  things  such  as 
electrical  storms  that  kill  hundreds  every 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  And 
not  all  of  the  thousands  that  come  will 
be  able  to  buy  land,  so  that  those  that 
have  land  owe  it  to  the  unfortunate  ones 
to  grow  what  they  need  to  live  on.  To 
be  a  producer  of  foodstuffs  is  to  be  a 
public  benefactor,  and  to  produce  two 
apples  where  only  one  grew  is  to  be 
worthy  of  honor;  the  man  who  does  it 
is  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  his  fellow- 
man  than  the  man  that  rules  an  empire. 


HOW  A  CAT  CAME  TO  GUARD  A 
CHICKEN  YARD. 


We  read  that  an  English  tenant  farmer 
was  aroused  just  after  daybreak  by  a 
commotion  in  his  kitchen  garden,  and 
a  lot  of  fluttering  in  his  wired-in  chicken 
run.  Looking  out  of  the  window  he  saw 
a  fox  careering  round  the  garden,  snarl- 


ing and  snapping,  and  on  its  back,  with 
a  fine  grip  on  the  shoulders,  was  his  own 
long-haired  black  cat,  adding  her  particu- 
lar music  to  the  confusion.  Round  the 
garden  Reynard  went  at  top  speed,  with 
pussy  holding  on  like  grim  death,  and 
not  to  be  shaken  off.  His  cunning,  how- 
ever, did  what  strength  could  not  achieve, 
for  he  bolted  through  the  kidney  beans 
and  the  sticks  dislodged  pussy.  The 
chicken-raider  was  so  scared  that  he 
leaped  the  wall,  hard  followed  by  his  late 
rider.  The  fox  outpaced  the  black  Per- 
sian, and  she  returned  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  crouching  down,  her  face  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy.  By  and  by,  hav- 
ing recovered  somewhat  from  his  aston- 
ishment, and  possibly  being  unable  to  for- 
get the  occupants  of  the  wire  run,  the 
fox  came  slinking  back,  whereupon  puss 
was  off  the  wall  like  a  flash  and  fiercely 
withstood  him  to  his  face.  In  the  end 
he  determined  not  to  make  his  call  that 
day,  and  trotted  off  across  the  country. 
Mr.  Pursey  went  down  to  see  if  the  chick- 
ens were  all  right,  and  then  noticed  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  garden  wall  near  the 
run  his  cat  was  mothering  a  fine  litter 
of  kittens.  Pussy  thought  that  the  fox 
was  after  her  offspring,  and  she  fought 
valiantly  to  protect  her  young — incident- 
ally protecting  the  chickens. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


A  CALIFORNIAN  HAS  A  BRIGHT 
CHINESE  NOTION. 


The  State  Department  publishes  a  re 
port  from  Consul  J.  C.  McNally,  Tsingtau, 
German  China.  A  Californian  desires  in- 
formation relative  to  the  local  egg  mar- 
ket, and  as  to  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  purchase  half  a  million  eggs  for 
preservation  by  a  special  process. 

China  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  such 
a  trade,  as  eggs  are  sold  here  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  as  low  as  25  cents, 
American  currency,  per  hundred.  The 
local  albumen  and  prepared-egg  factory 
has  this  winter  been  experiencing  some 
difficulties  in  obtaining  sufficient  eggs  for 
its  increasing  demands,  while  every  ship 
leaving  for  Vladivostok  takes  hundreds  of 
cases  of  eggs.  This  statement  may  seem 
self-contradictory,  but  such  are  the  facts. 
In  1910  there  were  shipped  from  Tsingtau 
about  7,000,000  eggs.  The  Yangtze  valley 
is  a  great  field  for  egg  supply.  However, 
during  the  recent  disturbed  conditions 
one  cannot  rely  on  anything. 

Consul  General  John  H.  Snodgrass,  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  writes:  Inquiry  is  made 
concerning  the  trade  in  dried  or  dessic- 
cated  egg  albumen,  and  as  to  whether 
blood  albumen  and  egg  yolk  are  shipped 
from  Russia. 

Returns  shows  that  Russia  exported  in 
1910  egg  yolk  worth  $15,450,  representing 
95  tons,  against  180  tons,  worth  $18,025, 
in  1908.  The  export  of  albument  was  less 
than  one  ton,  worth  under  $250,  in  both 
1910  and  1909,  and  less  than  10  tons,  worth 
under  $5,000,  in  1908.  Russia's  imports 
of  albumen  totaled  74  tons,  valued  at 
$19,055,  in  1910;  130  tons,  worth  $28,840, 
in  1909;  and  90  tons,  forth  $20,000,  in  1908. 

An  Anglo-Russian  slaughterhouse  of 
Voronezh  is  said  to  be  exporting  albumen 
of  the  cheaper  grades  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Germany.  There  are  only 
three  factories  producing  albumen  regis- 
tered in  Russia. 

The  best  grades  of  egg  albumen  for 
cotton-printing  establishments  and  egg 
yolk  for  confectionery  come  from  Krakau, 
Austria. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  i  eeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  for 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Paciiic  Rural 
Press. 

WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job, 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co., 
Chico,  Cal. 

MALE  HELP  WANTED 
Farmer,  single,  for  160  acres,  who  un- 
derstands checking  alfalfa,  building  ditch- 
es, orchard  planting  and  general  farming. 
Give  references,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected, including  found.  Address  868  Flood 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

 WANTED  

WANTED — A  man  with  some  money,  but 
more  especially  with  experience  in  grow- 
ing, caring  for  and  marketing  the  fruit  of 
Orange,  Mango  and  Avocado  trees.  We 
have  a  large  grove  of  the  above  just  com- 
mencing to  bear,  located  35  miles  from 
Havana,  Cuba,  on  a  railroad  line.  For 
further  information,  address  THE  ELIZA- 
BETH NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan,  Gardner  Supply  Co.  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  list  of  choice  California  ranches  for 
sale  at  right  prices  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Paul  Goodloe,  Land  Appraiser  and 
Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bidg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 116  acres  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  all  deep  loam,  no  alkali  or  adobe; 
splendid  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities; 
all  in  alfalfa,  good  young  stand;  beautiful 
oak  trees;  family  orchard,  twelve  varieties 
of  fruits  and  nuts;  five  fields,  all  hog  tight. 
Owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1000  first-class  lemon  trees  for  sale; 
grown  in  frostless  belt.  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Hill, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Whittier,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE— 7  H.P.  Western  Gasoline 
engine,  good  condition,  complete  equip- 
ment, stationary  type,  friction  clutch;  a 
snap  for  a  pumping  engine.  Address  Box 
574,  Martinez,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Air-slacked  lime;  200  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

WALNUTS — Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 

GROW  GOLD  SOWING  AVOCADOS— 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them;  our 
varieties  from  high  lands  can  bear  per- 
fectly where  the  oranges  grow;  100  se- 
lected seeds,  postage  paid,  for  $3.00  U.  S. 
corrency.  Trade  list  free.  AVOCADOS 
NURSERIES,  Juan  Balme,  Queretaro,  Mex. 


Special  Bargains 

Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  Lands 

92.100 — iy2  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, just  outside  Sonoma  city. 

93.100 — A  snap,  act  quick,  93500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  be  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

93000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  in  sheltered  locality, 
1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  per  acre. 

9750 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands,  1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

9300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  20%;  this  is 
the  finest  in  the  valley;  only  1%  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

9150  per  acre — 87  V2  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision,  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

91.1  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  91.50;  Sundays,  91.00 
For  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  McGAW  «fc  CO., 
232  Montgomery  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  or 
O.  R.  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  City,  Cal. 
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^rm^  Peaver  Poard 

DEAVER '  .         ,,    ,      .  ,  SHAVER 

DOARD     takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  POARD 

wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Cooklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Iliis»  Made  From  Old  CarpMta  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
204IH  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  ml 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Slipper-Maker's  Fast. 

Isaac  Josephs,  slipper-maker,  sat  up  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  his  Allen  street  tenement, 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  to  finish  the 
•task  he  had  set  himself  before  Yom  Kip- 
pur.  Three  days  and  three  nights  he  had 
worked  without  sleep,  almost  without 
time  to  eat,  to  make  ready  the  two  dozen 
slippers  that  were  to  enable  him  to  fast 
the  fourth  day  and  night  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  now  they  were  nearly  done.  As 
he  saw  the  end  of  his  (ask  near,  he  worked 
faster  and  faster  while  the  tenement 
slept. 

Three  years  had  he  slaved  for  the 
sweater,  stinted  and  starved  himself,  be- 
fore he  had  saved  enough  to  send  for  his 
wife  and  children  awaiting  his  summons 
in  the  city  by  the  Black  Sea.  Since  they 
came  they  had  slaved  and  starved  to- 
gether, for  wages  had  become  steadily  less, 
work  more  grinding,  and  hours  longer  and 
later.  Still,  of  that  he  thought  little. 
They  had  known  little  else,  there  or  here, 
and  they  were  together  now.  The  past 
was  dead;  the  future  was  their  own,  even 
in  the  Allen  street  tenement,  toiling  night 
and  day  at  starvation  wages.  Tomorrow 
was  the  feast,  their  first  Yom  Kippur 
since  they  had  come  together  again — 
Esther  his  wife,  and  Ruth  and  little  Ben 
— the  feast  when,  priest  and  patriarch  of 
his  own  house,  he  might  forget  his  bond- 
age and  be  free.  Poor  little  Ben!  The 
hand  that  smoothed  the  soft  leather  on 
the  last  took  a  tenderer,  lingering  touch 
as  he  glanced  toward  the  stool  where  the 
child  had  sat  watching  him  work  till  his 
eyes  grew  small.  Brave  little  Ben,  al- 
most yet  a  baby,  yet  so  patient,  so  wise, 
and  so  strong! 

The  deep  breathing  of  the  sleeping 
children  reached  him  from  their  crib.  He 
smiled  and  listened,  with  the  half-finished 
slipper  in  his  hand.  As  he  sat  thus  a 
great  drowsiness  came  upon  him.  He 
nodded  once,  twice;  his  hands  sank  into 
his  lap,  his  head  fell  forward  upon  his 
chest.  In  the  silence  of  the  morning  he 
slept,  worn  out  with  utter  weariness. 

He  awoke  with  a  guilty  start  to  find 
the  first  rays  of  the  dawn  struggling 
through  his  window,  and  his  task  yet  un- 
done. With  desperate  energy  he  seized 
the  unfinished  slipper  to  resume  his  work. 
His  unsteady  hand  upset  the  little  lamp 
by  his  side,  upon  which  his  burnishing 
iron  was  heating.  The  oil  blazed  up  on 
the  floor  and  he  ran  toward  the  nearly 
finished  pile  of  work.  The  cloth  on  the 
table  caught  fire.  In  a  fever  of  terror  and 
excitement  the  slipper-maker  caught  it  in 
his  hands,  wung  it  and  tore  at  it  to 
smother  the  flames.  His  hands  were 
burned,  but  what  of  that?  The  slippers, 
the  slippers!  If  they  were  burned,  it  was 
ruin.  There  would  be  no  Yom  Kippur,  no 
Feast  of  Atonement,  no  fast — rather,  no 
end  of  it;  starvation  for  him  and  his. 

He  beat  the  fire  with  his  hands  and 
trampled  it  with  his  feet  as  it  burned  and 
spread  on  the  floor.  It  only  flared  up 
more  brightly.  His  hair  and  his  beard 
caught  fire.  With  a  despairing  shriek 
he  gave  it  up  and  fell  before  the  pre- 
cious slippers,  barring  the  way  of  the 
flame  to  them  with  his  body. 

The  shrieks  woke  his  wife.  She  sprang 
out  of  bed,  snatched  up  a  blanket  and 
threw  it  upon  the  fire.  It  was  smothered 
under  the  blanket  and  went  out.  The 
slipper-maker  sat  up,  panting  and  grate- 
ful.   His  Yom  Kippur  was  saved. 

Some  one  passing  in  the  street  had 
seen  the  glare  in  the  window  and  sent 
an  alarm  for  the  firemen.  They  came, 
and  climbed  the  many  stairs  to  no  pur- 
pose. There  was  nothing  for  them  to 
do.    The  slipper-maVer  was  back  at  his 


bench,  working  as  if  his  life  depended 
upon  it.  as  indeed  it  nearly  had.  Few 
of  the  tenants  in  the  big  building  ever 
knew  there  had  been  a  fire.  They  awoke 
to  hear  of  it  when  all  Jewtown  was  stir- 
ring with  preparations  for  the  feast. 

The  fire  was  reported  on  the  police  re- 
turns. When  the  reporters  came  to  see 
about  it,  the  slipper-maker  was  asleep, 
his  task  ended  at  last.  His  wife,  a  little 
woman  with  a  patient  voice,  was  setting 
the  things  on  the  table  for  the  family 
dinner  that  was  to  usher  in  the  long 
fast.  Two  half-naked  children  played 
about  her  knee,  asking  eager  questions 
about  it.  The  precious  slippers  were 
there,  finished  and  ready,  two  dozen,  all 
safe.  I  heard  their  story  from  the  woman 
herself.  Asked  if  her  husband  had  often 
to  work  so  hard  and  what  he  made  by  it, 
she  shrugged  her  shoulder  and  said,  "The 
rent  and  a  crust." 

And  yet  all  this  labor  and  effort  to 
enable  him  to  fast  one  day  according  to 
the  old  dispensation,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  days  he  fasted  according  to  the 
new. — Jacob  A.  Riis  in  Atlantic. 


Vinegar  Making. 


[Written  by  W.  G.  Backbit  of  Colorado 
Agricultural  College.] 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent 
years  that  the  true  nature  of  the  bio 
logical  processes  involved  in  vinegar 
making  have  been  fully  understood.  Pure 
cider  vinegar,  as  it  is  produced  on  the 
farm,  has  been  taken  as  the  standard  of 
excellence  for  a  long  time,  but  as  one  buys 
this  article  on  the  open  market,  he  sel- 
dom finds  it  possessing  the  merits  claimed 
for  it.  In  fact,  in  many  localities  the 
white  wine  vi.aegar,  a  commercial  product, 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  worthless 
and  inferior  apple  product.  There  seems 
to  be  little  excuse  for  the  existence  of  so 
poor  an  aiticle,  for  with  a  little  care  and 
a  few  simple  directions,  the  average 
farmer  can  produce  as  high  grade  vinegar 
as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  the  use  of  old 
vinegar  barrels,  unless  they  are  thor- 
oughly scalded  with  either  boiling  water 
or  live  steam.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
destroy  objectionable  germs  which  are  apt 
to  be  present  and  which  might  produce 
bad  flavors  if  allowed  to  develop  in  the 
fresh  cider.  If  practical,  pasteurize  the 
sweet  cider  by  heating  it  for  twenty 
minutes  at  155°  F.  before  placing  it  in  the 
clean  barrels;  this  precaution  is  taken  in 
Ol  der  to  rid  the  cider  of  undesirable  yeasts 
and  bacteria.  The  barrels  should  be  not 
more  than  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
filled  with  apple  juice  and  the  outer  air 
allowed  free  access  to  the  cask  through 
an  open  bung  hole  stoppered  with  a  cot- 
ton plug.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  is 
started  best  by  adding  a  cake  of  eiiher 
(•(impressed  or  dry  yeast.  By  this  means 
B  good  quality  of  alcohol  is  produced  and 
the  hard  cider  which  develops  is  reason- 
ably free  from  the  numerous  off  flavors 
which  are  so  commonly  present  in  vinegar 
made  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  When  the 
cider  has  reached  the  "hard  cider"  stage, 
which,  under  ordinary  management,  re- 
quires from  five  to  six  months,  if  the  bar- 
rels are  kept  in  a  cellar  at  a  temperature 
of  45 3  to  55°  F.,  add  to  each  cask  a  small 
piece  of  "mother  of  vinegar"  which  pre- 
vious experience  has  shown  to  possess  de- 
sirable vinegar  making  properties.  The 
hard  cider  should  now  be  kept  in  a 
warmer  place,  65°  to  75°  F.,  to  allow  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  acetic  acid  germ, 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  "mother," 
which  changes  the  alcohol  of  the  hard 
cider  into  acetic  acid.  At  this  tempera- 
ture the  acetic  acid  fermentation  may  be 
completed  in  fifteen  to  eighteen  months, 
or  if  left  at  the  lower  temperature,  in 


twenty-one  to  twenty-four  months.  When 
the  maximum  amount  of  acetic  acid  has 
been  produced,  the  clear  vinegar  should 
be  drawn  off  and  stored  in  clean,  well 
scalded  barrels  which  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  and  tightly  stoppered;  other- 
wise deterioration  may  take  place,  due  to 
the  action  of  certain  germs  which  destroy 
the  acetic,  acid  in  the  presence  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  oxygen. 

Pasteurization  has  been  suggested  as 
another  means  of  preventing  the  deteriora 
tion,  and  if  carried  on  properly,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  method  above  described. 
This  consists  in  heating  the  vinegar  for 
twenty  minutes  at  120'  F.  By  this  means 
the  harmful  bacteria  are  destroyed  with- 
out the  loss  of  either  the  acid  itself  or  the 
volatile  substances  which  give  cider  vine- 
gar its  characteristic  flavor. 


Weeds  Have  a  Market  Value. 

Most  of  our  weeds  are  our  best  farmers. 
They  are  busy  working  their  roots  down 
deep  into  the  soil  to  bring  up  unclaimed 
elements,  at  the  same  time  making  the  soil 
porous.  Most  of  them  have  other  uses, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  plant  is  in 
existence  that  illustrates  "pure  cussed- 
ness." 

The  story  of  beggarweed  is  a  good  illus- 
i  re  tion.  It  got  its  bad  name  when  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  weed  and  nothing  more 
— the  veriest  plague  of  the  cotton  fields. 
A  little  while  ago  this  same  beggarweed 
was  found  to  be  the  best  forage  and  hay 
plant  in  the  Southern  States.  Horses, 
cows,  pigs,  hens,  everything  devours  it 
with  greediness.  The  leaves  are  even 
being  ground  up  to  make  flour,  out  of 
which  bread  of  a  high  quality  is  made. 
The  velvet  bean  was  a  vine  used  only  for 
ornament,  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
producer  of  the  largest  quantity  of  valua- 
ble hay  and  fodder  known  in  the  world. 

Many  of  our  weeds  are  valuable  also  as 
soil  binders,  while  others,  if  handled 
nightly,  lose  all  their  troublesome  quali- 
ties and  can  be  added  to  our  compost  piles. 
There  are  a  few  weeds,  mainly  those  that 
run  underground,  or  those  that  go  to  seed 
with  great  rapidity,  which  get  in  the  way 
so  badly  as  to  deserve  their  evil  reputa- 
tion. Among  these,  the  Canada  thistle, 
ihe  wild  morning  glory  and  quack  grass 
are  supreme  for  meanness. — E.  P.  Powell 
in  Outing. 


Cleaning  the  Chimney. 

A  long  pole  with  nails  driven  around 
the  end  is  good  to  run  down  a  chimney 
to  loosen  the  soot.  Chimneys  often  set- 
tle against  the  roof  and  open  a  crack 
just  beneath  the  roof  which  is  not  easily 
seen  but  which  is  a  frequent  source  of 
fires.  Zinc  burned  in  the  stove  loosens 
soot  in  the  pipe  and  chimney,  and  fat 
pork  burned  in  the  stove  is  said  to  do 
the  same.  When  a  chimney  burns  out, 
throw  salt  freely  on  the  fire  and  also 
down  the  chimney. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


NO  ICE  REOUIRED 

Terfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


L  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
(25th  Year) 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  20,  1912. 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pacific  Coast, 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  nttcd  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  lib.ary  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  California. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  Is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
Of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  sav  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given"  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  vour  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
vour  order.  Sold  In  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson.  Sole  Mfgr..  Visalia,  Ca'  Write 
for  literature. 
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LIMONEIRA  COMPANY 
METHODS. 


(Continued  From  Page  91.) 

The  stable  manure  contains  practically 
all  the  potash  that  is  applied,  as  com- 
plete fertilizers  have  been  made  to  give 
way  to  tankage,  which  is  all  organic  sub- 
stance. This  tankage  naturally  contains 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  the  main  plant 
food  of  the  manure.  It  also,  however, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  all  in  organic  form,  where  it  can 
become  available  as  the  tankage  is  assim- 
ilated by  the  soil. 

The  potash  in  the  manure  and  that 
freed  from  the  soil  particles  by  decaying 
cover  crops,  tankage  and  manure  provides 
plenty  for  the  use  of  the  trees.  The  addi- 
tion of  so  much  organic  matter  makes 
the  soil  yield  up  its  plant  food  much 
quicker  than  the  addition  of  an  equal 
money  value  of  mineral  fertilizer. 

Back  to  the  Soil. — Two  other  things 
to  increase  the  soil  fertility  are  done. 
One  is  the  growing  of  vetch  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  the  other  is  the  plowing  in 
of  prunings.  After  each  pruning  a  feed- 
cutter  with  gasoline  engine  attached  is 
driven  through  the  grove  on  a  wagon. 
Two  men  pick  up  the  branches,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  wagon,  and  run  them 
through  the  feed-cutter.  Then  when  cul- 
tivation is  done  these  are  put  several 
inches  under  rich,  moist  soil,  and  before 
long  a  careful  examination  of  the  soil 
shows  no  trace  of  them.  The  plant  food 
in  them  is  back  to  the  roots  in  available 
form,  humus  from  them  has  improved  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  and  freed 
other  mineral  plant  food. 

Just  how  much  advantage  this  proposi- 
tion has  over  burning  the  brush  is  not 
known,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  engine,  team,  cutter  and  labor, 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  more  than  worth 
while. 

Vetch,  by  experience,  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  cover  crop.  With  the  good 
irrigation  and  fertilization,  no  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  getting  a  magnificent 
stand.  The  vetch  is  permitted  to  grow 
as  long  as  it  needs  to,  provided  good 
tilth  is  not  interfered  with.  The  larger 
the  growth  the  better,  as  mature  vetch 
contains  more  nitrogen  than  immature, 
and  when  irrigation  is  practiced  it  decays 
in  the  soil  quickly  enough. 

Half  of  the  tankage  is  applied  just  be- 
fore the  vetch  is  planted,  and  half  in  the 
spring.  The  manure  has  to  be  put  on 
when  it  can  be  secured.  A  good  deal 
more  plant  food  is  put  on  than  is  taken 
off,  even  by  the  15  tons  or  so  of  lemons 
removed.  To  this  fertilization  is  due 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  good  yield  of 
fruit. 

Pests  and  Cultivation.  —  The  black 
scale  is  the  only  one  that  calls  for  fumi- 
gation, and  three  fumigating  outfits  are 
kept  for  it. 

The  red  spider  also  threatens  trouble 
often,  and  spraying  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur is  done  against  it. 

For  withertip  the  bordeaux  solution  is 
applied,  and  since  that  has  been  used  the 
lemons  have  been  noticeably  cleaner, 
which  is  the  most  apparent  effect  of  the 
spraying  with  this  material. 

The  trees  are  kept  quite  open  to  thfl 
light,  and  the  removal  of  all  dead  wood 
keeps  many  lemons  from  scarring.  Al- 
together, the  careful  fumigating,  spray- 
ing, and  pruning,  together  with  vigorous 
trees  and  favorable  climate,  make  some 
of  the  finest  quality  and  best-keeping  lem- 
ons grown. 

Irrigating  is  done  every  45  days  during 
the  summer.  A  good  loose  surface  of  the 
ground  is  always  kept,  except  while  the 
cover  crop  is  growing,  no  difference  of 
importance  in  tools  or  methods  from  other 
groves  being  practiced. 


The  successful  efforts  of  the  company 
in  fighting  frost  are  already  widely 
known,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here, 
but  through  it  the  efforts  of  the  trees  to 
produce  heavily  of  good  fruit  are  effective. 

This  shows  how  anyone  in  a  good  loca- 
tion can  also  get  from  one  car  upward  of 
lemons  per  acre,  of  good  fruit,  but  there 
are  also  features  of  the  ranch  manage- 
ment which  could  not  be  duplicated  ex- 
cept on  large  acreages. 

Cubing  and  Packing. — The  lemons  are 
cured  and  packed  on  the  place,  and  are 
sold  through  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange.  On  account  of  the  mild 
climate  the  lemons  can  be  cured  under 
canvas,  and  putting  them  in  a  cellar  is 
unnecessary.  Having  both  the  curing 
tents  and  the  packing  plant  under  one 
roof  makes  it  one  of  the  largest  lemon- 
packing  plants  on  the  coast. 

One  thing  favorable  about  having  the 
packing-house  in  the  middle  of  the  ranch 
is  that  more  company  is  provided  for 
the  workers  than  if  either  the  packing- 
house help  or  the  farm  labor  had  only 
itself  to  associate  with.  It  also  enables, 
if  necessary,  farm  help  to  be  used  in  the 
packing-house  or  packing-house  help  on 
the  farm. 

Altogether  from  about  225  to  325  men 
are  kept  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  naturally  a  very  large  percentage  of 
these  are  employed  throughout  the  year. 

Dormitories,  with  reading-rooms  and 
other  facilities  to  make  life  enjoyable,  are 
provided,  and  the  dormitories  for  the  dif- 
ferent races  (white,  Mexican,  and  Orien- 
tal) are  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
ranch. 

Having  its  own  packing-house  and  hand- 
ling such  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  the 
company  is  better  able  to  ship  or  hold 
its  lemons  in  order  to  get  the  best  from 
the  market  than  the  small  grower. 

Except,  however,  for  packing  and  mar- 
keting facilities,  there  is  little  reason 
why  the  cultural  methods  could  not  be 
followed  by  the  small  grower  in  any  sim- 
ilar location,  with  equal  success  in  qual- 
ity and  amount  of  fruit. 

The  ranch  has  been  managed  for  the 
past  ten  years  by  C.  C.  Teague,  of  whom 
practically  all  citrus  growers  have  heard 
good  things. 


PIPE  AND 
SCREW  CASING 

We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  second- 
hand pipe  and  screw  casing.  We  can  save 
you  money  and  guarantee  every  foot  we 
sell.     Write  for  prices. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


FARM  JJOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pi  Ices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   . .  2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith   -60 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate-   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
420  Market  St.,  Saa  FraacUc*. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KTHE  ^ 
E  WAN  EF 
SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


{This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kcioance  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  publiz  and  honest  dealer.) 


PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
pliotograpn  of  our  complete  Kevv;  nee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log Afo,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


TheEFNER  FLY  TRAP 


Catches  flies  by  the  millions  without 
poison,  bother  or  disagreeableness  of 
any  kind. 

The  life  of  mankind's  worst  enemy 
and  disease  spreader  is  now  doomed. 

Simply  keep  an  EFNER  fly  trap 
baited  with  EFNER  fly  bait  and 
you  will  imrvel  at  the  results. 

The  EFNER  is  an  outdoor  trap 
and  catches  the  flies  before  they 
enter  the  house.  The  bait  lures  those 
that  are  in  the  house  to  the  trap  out- 
side. 

Only  one  size — 24  inches  high,  15 
inches  in  diameter. 

Order  yours  to-day.  We  pay  ex- 
I  pressage  to  any  railroad  station  in 
I  California  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
*  price.  Remit  by  Post  Office  or  Ex- 
1    press  m  ney  order. 


Price  $3.00 

Manufactured  by 

Fisher-Glassiord  Hardware  Co. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


460  Acres  Alfalfa  Land  For  Sale 

BEAR  CREEK  FIRST  BOTTOM  LAND,  6  MILES  WEST  OF 
MERCED,  iy2  MILES  FROM  THE  TIDEWATER  &  SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD,  NOW  BUILDING  FROM  STOCKTON  TO  FRESNO. 
AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER,  WELL  SHADED  BY  OAK  TREES. 
LAND  IS  PRACTICALLY  LEVEL. 

PRICE  $125  PER  ACRE.  ONE-QUARTER  DOWN,  BALANCE 
IN  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  information  address 

M.  J.  DUNCAN  &  CO.,  Hotel  El  Capitan,  Merced,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
vesent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  still  tend  downward,  in  sympathy 
with  Northern  and  Eastern  markets,  and 
local  trading  is  quiet.  All  grades  are 
quoted  slightly  lower  than  last  week. 
Some  new  crop  sales  are  being  made  in 
the  North,  but  there  is  little  movement 
in  California,  growers  being  unwilling  to 
sell  at  present  prices. 

California  Club   $1.63% 01.85 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.62%©1.65 

Northern  Bluesteni    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1-65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

While  many  growers  are  holding,  offer- 
ings are  rather  large,  and  there  is  little 
demand  here,  prices  tending  downward. 
Country  offers  of  $1.20  to  $1.25  are  re- 
ported, but  there  is  not  much  business. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $130  @1.35 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

Red  feed  is  a  little  lower,  and  so  far 
nothing  else  is  offered  here.  There  is 
considerable  movement  in  the  North, 
largely  to  California  buyers,  and  arrivals 
here  are  gradually  increasing. 

Red  Feed   $1.62%©1.65 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black   ....   Nominal 

CORN. 

Prices  stand  as  before,  and  there  is 
little  feature  to  the  local  market,  both 
supply  and  demand  being  moderate. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.92% 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  hardly  any  movement,  demand 
being  very  limited.  The  little  that  is 
offered  is  held  at  about  the  former  range. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1-65  @1.70 

BEANS. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  in  this 
market,  most  descriptions  being  rather 
quiet  but  firm,  with  light  supplies.  The 
only  price  changes  are  sharp  advances 
on  bayos  and  pink  beans,  the  latter  tak- 
ing quite  a  jump.  These  grades  now  find 
an  active  demand,  and  while  present 
stocks  are  fairly  large,  holders  are  firm 
in  their  ideas  owing  to  the  crop  outlook. 
Limas  in  the  local  market  are  quoted 
as  before,  and  the  outlook  is  rather  un- 
certain, with  conflicting  reports  from  dif 
ferent  sources.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  quotes  a  prominent  shipper 
as  follows: 

"Limas  are  moving  in  large  quantities, 
and  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  if  any 
are  to  be  carried  over  into  the  new  sea- 
son it  will  not  be  in  this  State  that  the 
stocks  will  be  held,  for  at  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  being  shipped  there  will 
be  nothing  left  on  this  coast  by  Septem- 
ber 1st.  The  price  of  spot  limas  has  been 
gradually  declining,  and  quotations  for 
prompt  shipment  are  being  made  today 
on  a  basis  of  $5  f.  o.  b.  this  coast.  The 
growing  crop  has  so  far  been  favored  with 
satisfactory  weather  conditions  and  is 
promising  well.  There  is  some  interest 
being  taken  in  future  limas,  and  on  basis 
of  growers'  ideas  of  value,  prices  for  Sep- 
tember-October shipment  .  should  range 
from  $4.85  to  $4.90  f.  o.  b.  Coast." 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.50  @3.60 

Blackeyes    3.40  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.90  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.75  @4.85 

Large  Whites    4.50  @4.65 

Limas    5.35  @5.45 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.50  #3.60 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS 

No  movement  of  any  importance  has 
developed  as  yet,  and  while  some  lines 
are  moving  in  a  small  jobbing  way,  values 
are  practically  nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  c 


Hemp   3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

There  is  considerable  Oriental  business 
in  the  North,  but  local  trade  is  quiet. 
Owing  to  the  steady  decline  of  wheat, 
prices  have  been  marked  down. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.60  @6.00 

Bakers'  Extras    4.70  @5.50 

Superfine    3.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  here  are  increasing,  and  deal- 
ers report  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  it  as  it  comes  in.  No  quotable 
change  has  been  made  in  local  prices,  but 
the  market  is  weak  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
full  values.  Prices  are  firmly  held  in  the 
country,  however,  and  a  good  many  out- 
side sales  are  being  made  above  the  local 
basis.  Dealers  report  continued  dullness, 
with  little  prospect  of  improvement,  as 
consumers  are  cutting  down  their  re- 
quirements, and  the  export  business  is 
going  North.  Hay  is  being  bought  in  the 
North  for  Government  military  posts  in 
this  State,  and  this  curtailment  of  de- 
mand is  expected  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  California  market  later  in 
the  season. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.00@20.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00®  18.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00(71 18.5U 

Wild  Oats    12.00@15.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale  35@  .70 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

No  further  change  has  been  made  in 
prices,  but  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  easi- 
ness in  some  lines,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  raw  grains. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $ix.o0fi  18.50 

Bran,  per  ton   28.50® 29.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    38.00@39.00 

Rolled  Barley   : . . .  2S.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts   29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  onion  market  shows  little  feature, 
being  rather  easy  with  large  supplies  and 
little  outside  demand,  though  there  is  no 
great  pressure  to  sell.  Supplies  of  all 
lines  of  garden  truck  are  liberal,  and 
arrivals  of  some  descriptions  have  in- 
creased materially.  Arrivals  of  tomatoes 
from  the  river  district  are  especially 
heavy,  and  prices  have  dropped  sharply, 
though  choice  goods  from  around  the  bay 
still  sell  up  to  $1.25  per  box.  Cucumbers 
and  eggplant  are  steady  at  the  former 
low  prices  and  green  peas  are  a  little 
higher,  with  little  good  stock  offered. 
String  beans  are  very  weak,  with  large 
offerings  of  inferior  stock  which  cannot 
be  sold  at  quotations,  and  green  corn  is 
also  plentiful  and  weak,  few  sales  bring- 
ing over  $1  per  sack.  Bell  peppers  and 
okra  are  lower,  -while  summer  squash  is 
steady  at  the  moment.  Green  lima  beans 
are  in  fair  demand  at  good  prices. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   60@  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   35@  60c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   25 @  40c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65®  75c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   40@  50c 

Green  Peas,  sack   1.25@  2.00 

String  Beans,  lb   1@  3c 

Summer  Squash,  box   35@  50c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  box    60@  75c 

Okra,  box    65@  75c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   6@  7c 

POTATOES. 

Some  Merced  sweet  potatoes  are  com- 
ing in,  dropping  quickly  from  5c  to  the 
present  quotations,  though  the  arrivals 
find  a  fair  demand.  River  potatoes  are 
In  heavy  supply  and  ordinary  stock  is 
weak,  prices  standing  as  before. 
River  Whites,  fancy,  ctl   75@  1.00 

do    common    40®  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   3®  4c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  both  from  local  and  Eastern 
points  continue  rather  light,  and  chicken 
prices  are  well  maintained,  with  pros- 
pects of  an  advance  later  in  the  week. 
Squabs  and  ducks  remain  weak,  with  some 
decline  at  the  inside  quotations. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   20    ®21  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 

Young  Roosters    20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  show  a  slight  upward  tendency, 
being  firm  at  an  advance  over  last  week's 
figures,  as  much  of  the  stock  arriving 
now  fails  to  grade  as  extras.  The  lower 
grades  stand  practically  as  before,  with 
ample  supplies. 

Thu.   Fit  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...28     28%  29     29      29  29 
Prime 

Firsts  ..27>'.  27'-'.  27^.  27<-  27'^.  27U, 
Firsts  ....26%  27     27     27     27  27 
Seconds    ..25      25      25      25      25  25 

EGGS. 

Extras  and  selected  pullets  are  fairly 
firm  and  a  little  higher,  but  prices  are 
rather  low  for  this  season.  Arrivals  from 
local  points  are  not  especially  heavy,  but 
there  is  still  considerable  Eastern  stock 
coming  in.  The  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  arrivals  is  required  to 
fill  contracts  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
the  market  as  high  as  it  is. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...24     24     24%  24%  25  25% 

Firsts   23     23     23     23     23  23 

Seconds...  21      21      21     21     21  21 
Selected 

Pullets...  20%  20%  21      21     21%  21% 
CHEESE. 

Flats  remain  steady  as  before,  Y.  A.'s 
being  a  little  lower.  Monterey  cheese  is 
firm,  with  light  arrivals. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    13 %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16%@17%c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  summer  fruits  are  plentiful,  and 
most  lines  are  rather  cheap.  Few  canta 
loupes  are  now  coming  from  the  South, 
and  while  ordinary  river  stock  is  rather 
easy,  choice  nutmegs  from  Turlock  bring 
good  prices.  Watermelons  are  somewhat 
lower,  but  find  a  very  fair  demand.  Ar- 
rivals of  most  berries  have  dropped  off 
a  little,  and  most  varieties  are  higher, 
though  huckleberries  are  slightly  lower. 
The  cherry  season  is  coming  to  an  end, 
and  ordinary  lots  are  higher.  Apricots 
are  a  little  lower,  but  find  a  strong  de 
mand,  and  peaches  are  fairly  steady,  with 
a  good  demand  and  lighter  arrivals  than 
last  week.  Plums  and  prunes  are  also 
moving  well,  at  the  former  prices,  Dam- 
sons being  held  at  the  top  figure.  Arriv- 
als of  apples  and  pears  have  increased 
considerably,  and  apples  are  lower.  Or- 
dinary lots  of  both  descriptions  are  large- 
ly neglected,  but  fancy  apples  find  a 
little  more  demand,  and  choice  Bartlett 
pears  are  higher.  Some  Bartlett  culls 
are  taken  by  dryers  around  $9  per  ton, 
and  canners  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
market  for  choice  stock  soon.  Figs  are 
coming  in  more  freely  again,  and  prices 
are  lower.  Several  varieties  of  grapes 
are  offered,  but  the  quality  so  far  has 
been  rather  poor,  and  there  is  little  de- 
mand.   Prices  are  accordingly  lower. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.50 

Cantaloupes   crate    1.50®  2.00 

do    box    1.25®  1.50 

Strawberries — 

Banners,  chest    4.00®  6.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  6.00 

Raspberries,  chest    8.00®  12.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.50@  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest    4.00@  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   10@  12% 

Apples,  new  fancy,  box   65c@  1.15 

Common    40@  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett.  choice,  box.  . .    1.00@  1.15 

Other  varieties    30@  75c 

('berries,  bulk,  tfer  lb   5@  8c 

Apricots,  crate    65@  75c 

do    lug  box   60c@  1.00 


Peaches,  box    40®  65c 

do    lug  box    75c@  1.25 

Plums,  crate    50@  75c 

Tragedy  Prunes,  crate   60@  75c 

Figs,  box,  large   90c@  1.25 

Grapes,  seedless,  crate   75c@  1.00 

Other  varieties   50®  75c 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried-fruit  market  is  dragging 
along  in  the  same  rut  as  for  some  time 
past,  with  no  particular  change  in  prices 
and  an  easy  feeling,  according  to  pack- 
ers, in  most  lines.  There  is  not  much 
Eastern  demand  at  present  for  either  spot 
or  future  stock,  and  most  buyers,  having 
looked  after  their  early  requirements,  are 
now  holding  off.  Packers,  however,  re- 
port many  inquiries,  indicating  prospects 
of  a  strong  demand  later,  present  business 
being  curtailed  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  trade  to  pay  the  prices  asked.  A  few 
packers  are  looking  for  goods  to  take 
care  of  their  short  sales,  but  the  major- 
ity are  holding  off,  waiting  for  the  views 
of  growers  and  of  the  jobbing  trade  to 
come  nearer  together.  The  Southern 
apricot  pool  is  said  to  have  been  sold  at 
8c.  A  few  new  figs  are  moving,  and  there 
is  some  demand  for  new  pears,  which  are 
firmly  held.  Some  peaches  are  moving  at 
the  prices  named,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do 
any  business  in  raisins  or  prunes,  which 
growers  are  holding  firmly.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "While 
Coast  packers  report  many  inquiries  from 
the  Eastern  trade,  the  jobbers  in  the 
New  York  territory  do  not  seem  to  be 
taking  a  hand  in  the  game,  according  to 
leading  brokers.  The  reason  why  more 
business  for  forward  shipment  from  the 
Coast  is  not  being  done,  packers  explain, 
is  because  the  would-be  buyers  fail  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  the  actual  situation  in 
California.  The  growers  are  in  control. 
Having  made  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
recent  seasons,  they  are  decidedly  inde- 
pendent and  scoff  at  any  offerings  made 
for  their  crops  by  packers  that  are  not 
in  line  with  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
what  those  crops  are  worth.  Packers 
have  made  a  good  many  short  sales,  al- 
though perhaps  not  so  many  as  in  for- 
mer years,  and  are  beginning  to  get  wor- 
ried over  the  obstinacy  of  growers  in  hold- 
ing out  for  just  as  high  prices  as  they 
made  when  the  season  was  much  younger. 
In  prunes  particular  business  is  brought 
to  a  standstill  because  growers,  as  a  rule, 
will  not  consider  anything  less  than  4%c 
from  the  packer,  and  the  latter  is  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  that  price.  Apricots 
remain  firm  on  the  Coast,  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  growers  aud  the  fact  that, 
while  the  crop  is  a  big  one,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  it  has  already  been  sold. 
Peaches  are  without  animation,  but  are 
not  being  urged.  Raisins  are  very  quiet, 
and  prices  are  somewhat  nominal,  while 
the  market  has  an  easy  undertone." 
(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  191,  per  lb...    6    @  6%c 

Apricots    7%@  8  c 

Figs    2    @3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    4  Vic 

Peaches    4    @  4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3%@  4%c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

•taislns — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3    @  3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2%@  2%c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8    @  8V4c 

Peaches,  per  lb   4  %@  4;l4c 

Prunes,  per  lb   3%@  4'4c 

Figs   2%@  3  c 

Pears   5%c 

Raisins — 

Muscatels   2%@  2 %c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   31-4®  3%c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Valencia  oranges  and  lemons  are  each 
bringing  good  prices  on  a  strong  demand 
in  the  East.  The  hot  wave  has  helped 
along  the  lemon  sales  very  materially,  and 
valencias  are  also  sought  for  in  spite  of 
large  supplies  of  deciduous  fruits.  The 
navel  orange  season  is  practically  closed, 
there  being  but  few  left  to  go  forward 
and  practically  no  demand  for  the  fruit. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  July  29th, 
the  average  prices  for  valencias  at  auc- 
tion were  about  $3.50  per  box,  though 
some  cars  averaged  as  low  as  $1.20,  while 
others  brought  as  high  as  $4.95.  At  Bos- 
ton, the  same  day,  the  auction  markets 
averaged  about  like  New  York,  but  did 
not  have  the  great  fluctuation.  Lemons 
sold  for  $4.20  down  to  $1.25  per  box.  The 
Philadelphia  auction  was  fully  up  to  the 
above  range  of  prices. 
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Total  shipments  to  July  28th  from  Cali- 
fornia were:  Oranges,  27,195  cars,  as 
against  34,361  to  the  same  date  last  year; 
lemons,  4,935  cars,  as  against  5,786  last 
year. 

The  firmness  and  scarcity  of  fancy  lem- 
ons at  San  Francisco  is  still  a  feature, 
some  offerings  being  held  at  an  advance 
over  the  lasi  .Quotation,  though  other 
grades  are  unchanged.  Mexican  limes  are 
slightly  easier.  Oranges  and  grapefruit 
are  moving  about  as  well  as  usual  at  this 
season,  prices  standing  as  before. 
Oranges: 

Valeucias   f  2.25(g)  3.25 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.25<?T>  3.51) 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.50@  5.75 

Choice    2.00®  3.00 

Standard    1.00@  1.50 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  pool  of  wal- 
nuts held  in  southern  California  has  been 
sold  at  about  the  current  quotations,  this 
being  about  the  largest  sale  ever  made. 
Nothing  new  has  developed  in  regard  to 
the  new  crop.  Almonds  are  largely  nom- 
inal, though  prices  on  the  new  crop  are 


expected  shortly. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18M-C 

I  X  L    171,4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16M..C 

Drakes    14%C 

Languedoc    14M>c 

Hardshells    8    @  8M..C 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12>/oC 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16i/jc 


HONEY. 

Arrivals  in  this  market  are  increasing 
a  little,  and  choice  stock  of  both  comb 
and  extracted  finds  a  fair  demand.  Prices 


stand  about  the  same. 

Comb,  white    17  c 

Dark    13%fl 

Extracted,  white  (new)   9    @10  c 

Amber    6V£@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6%c 

BEESWAX. 

Beeswax  is  largely  nominal,  as  there  is 
no  demand  and  little  is  offered. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 


HOPS. 

Little  business  has  been  done  lately  in 
this  vicinity,  and  while  buyers  show  more 
interest  than  for  some  time  past,  the  mar- 
ket is  still  largely  nominal. 

1911  crop   Nominal 

1912  crop   22  @27V2c 


Live  Stock. 

All  prices  stand  as  for  some  time  past 
on  both  live  stock  and  dressed  meat.  The 
local  market  remains  rather  quiet,  with 
supplies  ample  for  current  needs,  and 
while  a  little  more  business  is  reported 
at  some  country  shipping  points,  some 
classes  of  stock  are  easier  here.  A  good 
many  sheep  are  arriving  from  Nevada, 
and  large  veal  is  rather  plentiful,  though 
supplies  of  hogs  are  light,  and  some  firm- 
ness is  noted  in  first-class  cattle,  which 


are  scarce. 

Gross  weight,  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
Steers:  No.  1    5'/o@  5%c 

No.  2   5^4@  5y2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4V>@  5  c 

No.  2    414®  41/0C 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2@  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6M-c 

Medium    6%<g>  6  c 

Heavy    4M>@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   •  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7y2c 

Prime  Wethers   4    (5)  4y2c 

Ewes    3V2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5y2c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10M>c 

Cows   '..    9    @  9y2c 

Heifers    9%@  9%c 

Veal,  large   10    @11  c 

Small    lli/2@12y2c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9    @10  c 

Ewes    8y2@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   12  @12y2c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 


HIDES. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  hides,  values 
being  well  maintained  at  the  same  level 


as  for  some  time  past,  with  a  steady  de- 


mand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  12 M>o 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  liy.e 

Kip    13V.C 

Veal   ".   17y2c 

Calf    171/.C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    19V2@20y2c 

Dry  Bulls    17V2C 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50(g)  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30(g)  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 


WOOL. 

There  is  still  a  fair  amount  of  activity 
in  Eastern  markets,  but  with  most  of  the 
California  wool  sold  there  is  little  doing 
in  this  market,  values  being  largely  nom- 


inal. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  ®12'/2r 

7  months    10  <g)14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17'/_>c 

7  months    12    15  "c 

Mendocino,  year's  staple....  17  @20  c 

I .uinlis,  spring   H  (g)  11  1 

Pall  Clip    6  @10  < 

HORSES. 


Quite  a  lot  of  light  to  medium  weislii 
horses  are  being  offered  at  auction  Ibis 
week,  and  find  some  demand,  though  the 
principal  inquiry  is  still  for  heavy  stock. 
The  latter  is  comparatively  scarce,  as 
in  all  other  markets  at  present.  With 
few  large  offerings,  the  market  is  quiet. 


most  of  the  business  being  of  a  retail 
nature. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$3000350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225(6)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(5-230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  ]10@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(g)125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@25(J 

900  lbs   75<§>125 

1100  lbs  -.   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  29,  1912. 

During  the  past  week  the  movement  of 
deciduous  fruits  from  all  shipping  points 
has  been  very  heavy,  particularly  so  from 
Sacramento,  where  the  shipment  of  river 
pears  and  plums  reached  the  highest  daily 
output  ever  recorded — 78  carloads. 

The  bulk  of  the  river  Bartletts  has 
been  shipped  East,  and  the  movement  of 
this  variety  will  become  less  from  now 
on  German  prunes  are  being  offered  in 
liberal  quantities,  and  Gross  and  Hun- 
garian will  begin  to  move  about  the  mid- 
dle of  this  week.  The  total  shipment  of 
Bartlett  pears  from  the  Suisun  valley  will 
approximate  400  cars.  They  are  leaving 
the  State  now  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to 
15  cars  per  day. 

Bartlett  pears  are  also  beginning  to 
move  in  car-lots  from  Placer  county  points 
and  are  also  being  assorted  with  Craw- 
ford peaches  and  Wickson  and  Diamond 
plums.  Elbertas  will  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment within  a  few  days,  and  the  move- 
ment of  this  variety  will  probably  be 
very  heavy. 

The  cantaloupe  season  in  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  valleys  is  over,  but  canta- 
loupes are  now  being  shipped  in  small 
lots  from  the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Malagas  and  Thompson  Seedless  grapes 
have  been  moving  for  some  time  from  the 
Imperial  valley,  and  the  shipment  of 
these  varieties  will  continue  about  two 
weeks  longer.  The  quality  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  last  year,  though  sound  arrivals 
in  good  pack  are  bringing  as  high  as  $3. 
The  recent  hot  spell,  which  lasted  three 
days,  seriously  injured  the  Tokay  crop 
on  the  American  river  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Florin,  Acampo  and  Lodi.  Non- 
irrigated  vineyards  and  those  in  the  low- 
lands suffered  most.  Several  large  vine- 
yards will  probably  lose  at  least  50%  of 
their  crop.  The  Malaga  shipments  from 
Fresno  will  also  be  cut  down  about  25%. 

Gravenstein  apples  are  now  being 
shipped  from  Sebastopol,  the  market  on 
this  variety  being  fairly  active. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  has 
been  fair,  with  the  exception  of  peaches. 
On  account  of  the  heavy  movement  of 


Elbertas  from  Texas,  which  flooded  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Arkansas  season,  the  demand  has  not 
been  active,  but  Bartlett  pears  and  plums 
have  met  with  ready  demand. 
'  The  Northwestern  crop  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  will  begin  to  move  about 
the  first  of  August,  and  will  unquestion- 
ably affect  California  arrivals  in  certain 
markets;  in  fact,  the  whole  situation  has 
had  more  of  a  speculative  feature  this 
season  than  for  several  years  past,  and 
more  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  market 
have  been  noticeable.  The  fruit  is  all  of 
good  quality  and  fair  size,  and  nearly  all 
varieties  are  arriving  in  good  condition. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

Boston— Tragedy,  75c  to  $1.65;  Wick- 
son, 70c  to  $1.85;  Burbank,  50c  to  $1.45; 
Climax,  50c  to  $1.05;  Eureka,  $1.35  to 
$1.90;  Kelsey,  95c  to  $1.50;  Diamond,  $1.40 
to  $1.55;  Decker,  40  to  60c;  Crawford, 
40  to  45c;  Hales,  40  to  50e;  Bartletts, 
$1.95  to  $3.05;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $1.65 
to  $2.15. 

Chicago — Duanes.  60c  to  $1.90;  Sugar 
Plums,  80c  to  $1.35;  Satsuma,  75c  to  $1.10; 
Norman,  75c  to  $1.10;  Ogon,  80c  to  $1.05; 
Mystery,  80  to  85c;  Peach  Plum,  75  to  90c; 
Bot:in,  90c  to  $1.10;  Tragedy,  60c  to  $1.70; 
Climax,  80c  to  $1.20;  Burbank,  45c  to 
$1.35;  Wickson,  75c  to  $1.55;  Crawford, 
45c  to  $1;  St.  John,  35  to  75c;  Shiro,  90c; 
Hinori,  $1.35;  Japan,  80c;  Diamond,  65c 
to  $1.60;  Sultan,  65c;  California  Red,  70c 
to  $1;  German,  70c.  to  $1.40;  Bradshaw, 
50  to  95c;  Splendor,  90c  to  $1:  Hales,  30 
to  65c;  Triumph,  30  to  40c;  Elberta,  $1; 
Tuscan  Cling,  55c;  Bartletts,  $2.15  to 
$2.40;  Gifford,  95c;  Malagas,  95c  to  $2.25; 
Malagas,  bunch  pack,  $1.3(1  to  $2;  Malagas, 
cluster  pack,  $1.05;  Thompson's  Seedless, 
$1.35  to  $1.45;  Figs,  80c. 

New  York— Bartletts  $2.30  to  $3.12.  half 
boxes,  $1.18  to  $1.33;  Congress,  half  boxes, 
$1.07;  Wickson,  $1.33  to  $1.40;  Tragedy, 
$1.22  to  $1.40;  Burbank,  $1.12  to  $1.22; 
California  Red,  $1.20  to  $1.30;  Eureka, 
$1.50  to  $1.60;  .Splendor,  $1.55  to  $1.72; 
Duane,  85c  to  $1.08;  St.  John,  65c;  Santa 
Rosa,  $1.14;  Climax,  $1.28;  Diamond,  $1.47 
to  $1.50;  Sugar  Plum,  $1.30;  Satsuma,  $1 
to  $1.10;  Decker,  62  to  90c;  Washington. 


Walnut  Groves 
And 

Almond  Groves 
Planted 
To  Order 
For 

Our  Settlers 


We  will  plant  English 
Walnuts  or  Almonds  and 
care  for  them  until  they 
are  in  bearing  and  will 
sell  you 

One  Acre  or 

More 
On  Monthly 
Payments 
If  Desired 

By  All  Means  Investigate 
Our  Plan 


R.N. Burgess  Company 

734  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


$1.10;  Chalco,  $1.60;  Bradshaw,  $1.23; 
Ogon,  $1;  Figs,  38  to  42c;  Elbertas,  84c, 
Malagas  $2,  bunch  pack  $1.83  to  $2.85; 
Thompson's  Seedless,  $2.80  to  $2.90. 


Dig  Ditches 

WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 

Costs  less  than  1ml f  of  shovel 
method.  Ditches  100  ft.  to  200  ft. 
long  excavated  in  an  instant.  One 
man  can  do  the  work.  No  re- 
shoveling  of  dirt  necessary. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  nsing  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for 
Farming  With  Dynamite,  No.  182. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 


PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

,       ,   WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Addresses    of    experienced  agricultural 
blasters  furnished  on  request,  if  desired. 
DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay.  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas.  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson.  Prop..  Canby.  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.    Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  SI..  San  Francisco 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Has  a  record  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  large  rope  sheaves. 
weitim  made  for  western  usi  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  us.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  MANFRS.,  PORTLAND, OREGON 
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SPRING    BOLSTER  TRUCK 


See  These  Springs? 
They  Cushion  the 


Load 


Patented  April  12, 1912. 

Not  a  Cheap  Truck 
But  trie  Very  Best 
We  Can  IVlake 


This  is  the  first  low  truck  with  springs  ever  offered  to 
the  California  fruit  grower.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
careful  you  are  in  your  cultivation  and  picking — if  you 
put  your  fruit  on  a  truck  that  jars  and  jolts  it.  you  have 
a  bi<_r  percentage  of  spoiled  fruit. 

You  can  build  any  style  of  bed  that  you  desire  on  the 
bolsters. 

No.  33P — With  26-inch  front.  30-inch  rear  wheels:  freight  600 

FRESNO    IMPLEMENT    CO.,  FRESNO 


Capacity,  1 1  u  tons.    Medium  track,  4  feet  !) 
inches.    Wheels  have  5-inch  tires;  3-inch  skein: 
%-in  steel  truss  rods.     Springs  3   indies  wide, 
made  of  good  spring  steel — oil  tempered.  Har< 
wood  doubletrees  and  neckyokc  included. 

No.  32P— With  22-inch  front.  26-inch  rear  wheels;  weight  .-).-><). $43.00 

BOX  416 


$45.50 

Tt>rm«  cash  with 

ORDER. 


"BENICIA-HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by  equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,    Benicia,  Cal. 


There  is  Money  in  Almonds 


Increase  your  yield  per  acre  by  keeping  i  lie 
cost  of  production  down  to  t lie  very  mini- 
mum.        The  dollars  are  saved  with  a 


6i 


Read  Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 
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Does  away  with  slow  and 
expensive  hand  hulling 
and  separating.  No  waste. 
No  lost  time. 


These  machines  manufactured 
in  three  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 


Write  us  today  giving  number  of  acres  you  have  and  let  us  send  you  full  descriptions 
and  give  you  valuable  advice  based  on  actual  experience  and  demonstrations. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company    Davis,  California 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

m:\vi: v.  stkoxg  &  CO., 

Oil-OKI   Crocker    IIiiIIiIIiik.   *mi  Krnn.ls.u. 

Established  1860. 


Vol.  LXXX1V.    No.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1912. 


Forty-second  Year. 


A  Successful  Machine-Milked  Dairy. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  J.  C.  LOOMIS  ] 

Perhaps  the  principal  objection  the  average  person  has  to  dairying 
is  one  of  two  things — providing,  of  course,  all  other  conditions  such  as 
feed,  location,  climatic  conditions,  and  inclination  are  favorable:  The 
complaint  most  frequently  heard  from  small  dairymen  is  the  drudgery 
and  confinement,  while  the  larger  dairies  find  the  hired-help  problem 
more  difficult  than  in  most  other  lines  of  farming. 

As  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large  dairyman  may  overcome  at  least  a  part  of  the  above-mentioned 


Rear  View,  Showing  Relation  of  Machine  to  Cows. 

objections,  the  writer  was  referred  to  a  dairy  that  lias  been  run  both 
on  a  large  and  a  small  scale,  with  little  drudgery  and  practically  no 
labor  troubles. 

The  one  in  view  is  owned  by  R.  H.  Flint  and  is  located  near  Hollister, 
San  Benito  county.  The  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Flint  is  substantially  as 
follows : 

"After  many  sleepless  nights,  trips  to  employment  agencies,  etc.,  I 
by  my  help  either  failing  to  milk  their  string  dry  and  thereby  hurting 
the  stock,  or,  as  was  oftentimes  the  case,  three  or  four  milkers  would 
deliberately  go  off  to  town,  leaving  their  strings  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

"'After  many  slepless  nights,  trips  to  employment  agencies,  etc.,  I 


Asked  as  to  why,  in  his  opinion,  so  many  had  experienced  difficulties 
with  machines  in  the  past,  Mr.  Flint  said:  "On  a  great  many  dairies 
foreign  milkers  are  hired,  and  from  my  experience  it  is  hard  to  get 
an  old  hand  milker  who  makes  a  good  machine  milker.  In  some  cases 
\  they  think  it  will  work  a  hardship  on  their  trade,  and  oftentimes  delib- 
erately put  the  machine  out  of  running  order.  It  has  always  been  my 
experience  that  anyone  with  good  common  sense  and  enough  patience  to 
stand  and  see  the  machine  do  its  work,  could  not  help  but  be  a  success- 
ful machine  milker." 

The  question  most  frequently  brought  up  about  machine  milking  out- 
fits is  whether  it  does  not  hurt  the  cows,  and  in  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Flint 
said:  "Since  establishing  my  outfit  in  April,  1907,  I  have  never  had  a 
cow  with  sore  udders  or  teats,  except  during  the  rainy  season  one  year, 
when  I  couldn't  get  the  cows  across  the  river  which  separates  my  pas- 
ture from  the  barn,  and  so  had  to  milk  by  hand,  and  for  a  week  after- 
ward several  had  teats  which  were  very  sore, 
due  no  doubt  to  poor  milking  by  hand. 

"It  seems  to  me  practically  impossible  to 
draw  down  the  inside  tissues  with  my  out-  . 
fit,  as  whenever  the  milk  flow  is  practically 
exhausted  the  teats  become  soft,  which  al- 
lows a  space  between  the  rubber  cup  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  vacuum  to  escape,  there- 
by lessening  the  vacuum  from  inches, 
which  I  consider  the  proper  pressure,  to  4 
or  5  inches,  and  at  that  pressure  there  is  no 
danger  of  hurting  the  animal." 

Mr.  Flint  has  his  vacuum  machine  in  his     The  M||king  Machlne  and 
separator-ho  use,  located  perhaps  a  hundred  Receiving  Can. 


View  of  the  Attachments  to  the  Cows. 

finally  ordered  four  milking  machines,  to  be  shipped  at  once,  but  as  at 
that  time  machines  were  selling  fast  on  the  Coast,  I  did  not  receive 
them  until  a  month  later,  and  then  only  got  two. 

"After  setting  them  up  I  milked  the  first  seven  cows  myself,  and  it 
seemed  so  easy  I  told  one  of  the  men  to  run  it,  which  he  did  success- 
fully. The  only  trouble  I  experienced  was  that  my  cows,  not  being 
used  to  stanchions,  we  had  to  verily  haul  them  in ;  but  of  course  the  up- 
to-date  dairyman  now  would  not  have  this  trouble  to  overcome. 

"After  two  weeks  we  were  milking  60  cows  with  the  two  machines, 
and  after  receiving  two  more  we  eventually  milked  120,  which  is  the 
most  we  ever  milked  with  the  machines." 


Adjusting  the  Connections. 


The  Vacuum  Pump. 


feet  from  the  stanchions.  lie  uses  a  6-horsepower  gasoline  engine  which 
performs  double  duties  of  running  the  vacuum  pump  and  separator. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  64  cows  were  being  milked,  there 
being  two  men ;  but  the  same  men  could,  as  they  have  before,  handle 
at  least  90  head  and  still  have  ample  time  for  other  duties  on  the  ranch. 
With  that  many  cows  the  actual  time  for  each  milking  would  take 
three  hours,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  cows  to  get  the  necessary  inter- 
val for  pasturing.  The  morning  work  requires  more  time,  as  all  tubes, 
cans,  cups,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  sterilized  after  milking;  but  this  is  not 
necessary  in  the  evening,  as  the  cool  nights  are  not  favorable  to  the 
bacterial  germs. 

Although  hand  stripping  is  not  necessary,  and  in  fact  is  not  followed 
on  this  ranch,  it  is  deemed  an  economical  plan,  as  the  time  consumed 
by  the  machine  to  finish  can  be  more  profitably  spent  milking  another 
cow  while  the  stripping  is  being  done  by  hand. 

How  It  Is  Done. — For  the  benefit  of  any  who  have  not  seen  a  machine 
or  who  do  not  understand  the  principle,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  more 
fully.  As  before  stated,  the  vacuum  pump  and  engine  may  be  placed 
50  or  250  feet  distant  from  the  barn  with  the  same  results,  providing 
larger  pipe  is  used  to  the  stable.    The  air  is  piped  to  the  stanchions, 

(Continued  on  Page  184.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  followinp  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Aug.  6,  1912: 


Stations. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Jose  

Fresno  

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 
Los  Angeles  . 
San  Diego  


Rainfall  Data. 


Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.00 

.05 

.12 

62 

52 

00 

.04 

.00 
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58 

00 

00 

.00 
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54 

T 
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.01 

76 

50 

00 

00 

.00 

90 

50 

00 

00 

.00 
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58 

00 

.66 

.00 

96 

54 

00 

00 

.03 

94 

48 

00 

T 

.00 

86 

52 

00 

.08 

.00 

76 

56 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 


The  Week. 

Readers  must  credit  us  with  some  amount  of 
self-restraint,  for  we  have  let  several  issues  go  by 
without  discoursing  on  agricultural  education — a 
subject  which  it  would  be  easy  to  preach  about 
continually — first,  because  there  is  so  much  doing 
in  it.  and  second  because,  personally,  we  are  con- 
tinually thrown  up  against  it,  like  bill-stickers 
paste  against  a  gate  post,  and  naturally  we  must 
expect  to  catch  on  more  or  less.  More  than  that, 
having  our  ears  always  turned  in  the  direction  of 
it,  we  are  apt  to  sense  it  by  hearing  as  well  as  by 
touch,  and  as  we  happen  to  be  on  the  mountain 
tops  this  week  and  a  little  aloof  from  the  practice 
of  farming,  we  are  more  apt  to  indulge  in  agri- 
cultural speculation  and  claim  pardon  for  it. 

What  strikes  us  first  is  the  question,  need  there 
be  reaction  from  the  present  action  in  promotion 
of  industrial  education?  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  reaction  and  evidently  the  force  of  it  will  de- 
p(  nd  upon  the  angle  of  its  departure  from  action 
which  is  based  upon  a  rational  conception  of  the 
v  a.\  s,  means  and  ends  of  human  life. 

We  •happened  to  overhear  a  scrap  of  conversa- 
tion as  we  passed  a  group  of  young  women  the 
other  day  on  the  University  campus.  The  speaker 
was  saying:  "I  am  so  glad  I  happened  to  take 
this  course  of  lectures  just  at  this  time.  I  have 
been  fairly  doped  with  practicality,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  reminded  that  there  is  something  else  to 
think  about."  That  is  all  we  heard,  but  it  was 
clear  enough  that  the  group  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  an  entrancing  lecture  upon  esthetics 
in  some  of  its  forms,  and  the  discussion  had  been 
upon  the  old  rpiestion  of  the  higher  value  of  liter- 
ature, art  and  pure  science  as  compared  with  the 
bread-and-butter  sciences,  which  are  now  figuring 
so  largely  in  what  is  called  vocational  training. 
We  have  no  idea  of  indulging  in  any  of  the  time- 
honored  arguments  which  have  served  disputants 
of  this  question  well  for  so  many  generations,  but 
rather  to  refer  to  some  recent  demonstrations  of 


relations  between  the  old  issues  which  may  not 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  These 
eld  issues  are  in  fact  practically  dead,  as  theo- 
retical postulates,  because  they  are  now  seen  to 
involve  so  many  half-truths  that  neither  side  of 
the  argument  finds  them  serviceable.  Of  course 
one  can  be  "doped  with  practicality"  just  as 
duly  as  one  can  be  doped  against  it — as  in  fact 
most  of  the  elders  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
were.  And  if  one  absorbs  vocational  studies  and 
the  new  philosophy  of  them  and  cannot  see  the 
old  truths  of  the  highest  purposes  of  education 
shining  clearly  through  them  and  giving  them 
their  highest  real  value  and  their  strongest  illumi- 
nating power,  it  must  be  some  relief  to  catch  sight 
of  these  glorious  things  in  the  old  way — as  our 
young  lady  speaker  did,  in  the  conversation  which 
we  overheard.  For  these  old  glories  must  be  seen, 
and  if  they  are  too  much  obscured  in  the  film  of 
direct  utility  which  the  fashionable  thought  of 
the  day  is  weaving  over  them,  then  reaction  will 
surely  come  and  the  advancement  of  the  right  and 
the  reasonable  will  be  delayed  thereby;  which  the 
world  has  indeed  seen  before,  but  which  is  un- 
fortunate, nevertheless. 


What  an  Old-Line  University  Has  Done. 

To  restrict  ourselves  to  concrete  affairs  and  to 
avoid  theoretical  argument,  as  we  just  promised 
to  do,  let  us  cite  a  recent  transaction  of  Syracuse 
University  in  New  York  State — an  institution  es- 
tablished to  prepare  preachers  and  to  endeavor 
to  attain  the  highest  welfare  of  the  human  race 
as  conceived  by  the  Methodist  ohurch  and  amply 
endowed  for  that  purpose.  Not  long  ago  the  de- 
vout promoters  of  that  university  would  have 
thanked  God  that  their  institution  was  not  as 
other  institutions  were — serving  merely  the  tem- 
porary good  of  men,  like  Cornell,  which  produced 
farmers,  engineers,  etc.,  but  was  striving  singly 
for  the  higher  good  of  men,  religiously,  morally, 
intellectually,  etc. — as  though  industrial  expert- 
ness  and  competence  was  something  different  from 
these.  In  these  assumptions  of  superiority  in  pur- 
pose and  in  subject  matter,  Syracuse  University 
was  not  different  from  others,  nor  are  we  reflect- 
ing at  all  upon  its  sincerity  or  nobility  from  its 
point  of  view.  But  Syracuse  University  is  dif- 
ferent from  some  others  in  its  recovery  from  the 
eld  half-truth  upon  which  it  was  established  and 
in  its  frank  confession  of  its  error  in  its  concep- 
tion of  high  value  for  humanity.  For  during  the 
current  year  Syracuse  University  has  provided  a 
"Division  of  Agriculture,"  and  says,  in  a  circular 
which  we  have  just  received:  "The  Division  of 
Agriculture  was  organized  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  educational  demand  for  agricultural  instruc- 
tion from  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  the  end  of  the  college  course.  The 
work' of  the  American  agricultural  colleges  for 
fifty  years  has  so  developed  this  demand  that 
every  progressive  university  is  put  under  obliga- 
tion to  offer  the  opportunity  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  as  part  of  a  liberal  and  technical  edu- 
cation. Agricultural  education  can  and  should 
be  made  general  and  accessible  to  all  who  desire 
it." 

In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  Syra- 
cuse University  has  provided  a  faculty  in  agri- 
culture. It  has  a  100-acre  farm  and  a  herd  of 
cattle.  It  proposes  to  use  all  the  practical  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  in  its  vicinity  for  illus- 
trative material— in  short,  it  proposes  to  live  up 
to  its  declaration  in  the  way  prescribed  in  the 
tenets  of  up-to-date  agricultural  education. 


Why  a  University  Introduces  Agriculture. 

Of  course,  an  educational  institution  which 


thrives  on  tuition  fees  must  always  have  an  eye 
to  business,  as  is  tacitly  admitted  in  the  quotation 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  as  a  protest 
against  surplus  of  mercenary  motive,  this  declara- 
tion is  made:  "In  the  organization  of  this  divis- 
ion, Syracuse  University  definitely  establishes  an 
undertaking  which  it  has  planned  and  cherished 
for  years.  It  does  not  ask  the  farmers  of  New 
York  to  serve  the  university,  but  it  seeks  to  assist 
in  serving  the  educational  interests  of  the  better 
trained,  more  contented  and  more  prosperous 
farmers  of  the  future." 

That  is,  the  university  claims  to  be  serving  a 
high  educational  purpose  by  introducing  technical 
training  in  agriculture — the  human  occupation 
which  involves  considerations  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational moment.  Hut  it  does  more  than  this,  by 
this  specific  declaration:  "The  university  student 
who  is  preparing  for  the  profession  of  law,  medi- 
cine, the  Christian  ministry,  or  education,  would 
profit  greatly  by  including  some  work  selected 
from  the  courses  in  agriculture.  There  is  a 
quality  of  concreteness  in  the  study  of  agricul- 
tural facts,  principles  and  affairs  that  goes  far  to 
balance,  and  so  to  liberalize,  the  literary  tenden- 
cies of  the  learned  professions.  There  is  no  natu- 
ral or  necessary  enmit}-  between  culture  and  agri- 
culture." 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  this  new  convert  to  voca- 
tional training  there  conies  the  evidence  that  the 
old  prejudices  are  dead;  that  the  study  of  agri- 
culture is  not  only  productive  of  serviceable  in- 
formation, but  is  also  productive  of  culture:  which 
is  the  highest  educational  purpose — when  asso- 
ciated with  right  living,  as  all  culture  must  be,  to 
be  worth  having. 


The  Purpose  Is  to  Make  Men. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  efforts  of  the  higher 
institutions  for  more  direct  practical  usefulness  in 
connection  with  old-line  cultural  purposes,  we 
must  respectfully  remark  that  everybody's  doing 
it;  nor  is  it  simply  a  Yankee  notion.  Walter  Mor- 
rison has  given  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  Oxford 
University  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  agri- 
culture. The  university  has  also  accepted  an  offer 
of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  to  contribute 
€900  for  one  year  from  October  1  next,  and  £600 
a  year  thereafter,  the  university  providing  a  sum 
of  £300  a  year  from  October  1.  1913.  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Evidently  there  are  prospects  that  agri 
culture  study  will  undergo  considerable  develop 
ment  at  Oxford. 

Such  a  widespread  movement  must  be  concede 
something  more  than  a  world-hungry  motive.  I 
it  should  be  "doped  with  practicality"  so  that  the 
worid  should  regard  it  merely  as  the  dissemina- 
tion of  recipes  and  formulas  for  work,  its  office 
may  soon  be  dispensed  and  its  highest  purposes 
forgotten.  This  view  is  held  by  those  who  are 
now  leading  in  the  movement.  Prof.  Bailey  of 
Cornell  University  recently  said:  "I  confess  that 
I  have  looked  with  some  apprehension  upon  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  experimental  science  of  recent 
years,  for  there  is  danger  that  this  knowledge  may 
overshadow  the  importance  of  accustomed  farm 
practice,  and  lead  the  farmer  to  demand  specific 
rules  for  each  perplexity,  and  to  depend  upon  the 
experiment  station  and  the  teacher  for  his  farm- 
ing. The  most  important  mission  of  the  exper» 
ment  station  at  the  present  time  is  to  lead  the 
farmer  to  understand  more  fully  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  common  things  he  does." 

The  real  purpose,  then,  is  to  help  men  to  grow 
into  the  higher  development  of  agriculture ;  toi 
understand  better  the  agencies  and  operations 
they  employ;  to  find  themselves  among  other 
activities  of  mankind  and  to  adjust  fairer  rela- 
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tions  thereto  and  therewith;  to  be  better  citizens 
and  to  discharge  the  functions  thereof.  To  do  this 
the  young  man  must  not  be  doped  with  practi- 
cality nor  doped  with  inappreciation  of  it.  They 
must  be  trained  men  in  all  that  the  world  needs 
of  them,  and  that  is  to  think  correctly  and  inde- 
pendently in  their  own  work  and  in  the  world's 
work,  and  that  is  an  endowment  of  culture. 


The  World  Needs  Fewer  Professional  Men. 

This  is  a  common  declaration,  but  few  have  any 
measure  of  it.  In  his  annual  report  (1911)  as 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
says : 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1900, 
132,000  physicians  and  surgeons.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  2000  graduated  annually  from  the 
medical  schools  would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
new  physicians  to  take  the  places  left  vacant  by 
death  and  other  causes,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population.  Assuming  that  the 
proportion  of  lawyers  to  the  population  should  be 
as  large  as  that  of  physicians,  1700  graduates  an- 
nually would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  even  the 
present  crowded  stage  of  the  legal  profession. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  June,  1910,  the  number 
graduated  by  the  law  schools  numbered  4183, 
excluding  those  admitted  to  the  bar  without 
diplomas.  If  we  place  the  per  capita  need  of  a 
lawyer  at  the  same  figure  as  the  need  of  a  physi- 
cian, it  is  evident  that  the  output  of  the  law 
schools  of  the  present  day  is  far  in  excess  of  any 
necessary  demand. 

Bookworms  and  Hookworms. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  discussion  in 
the  farther  East  over  a  declaration  by  J.  D.  Eggl- 
ston,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Virgiinia. 
He  is  credited  with  saying  something  like  this : 

Two  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  real  educa- 
tion in  Virginia  are  the  hookworm  and  the  book- 
worm. The  bookworm,  the  natural  ally  of  the 
hookworm,  having  produced  a  condition  of  mental 
and  spiritual  myopia,  and  a  laissez-faire  attitude 
toward  life,  causes  its  victim  to  wait  for  the  hook- 
worm and  the  typhoid  and  other  germs  to  afflict 
the  people  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  cure  these 
terrible  scourges  of  the  human  race.  Its  victims 
look  upon  preventable  diseases  as  visitations  of  a 
mysterious  Providence,  instead  of  visitations  of 
natural  causes  clearly  preventable.  As  bad  as  the 
hookworm  is,  its  effects  are  small  compared  with 
those  produced  by  the  bookworm.  The  book- 
worm's worst  effect  is  the  attitude  toward  life  it 
produces  in  its  victims.  One  strange  delusion  it 
produces  is  that  culture  consists  in  book  knowl- 
edge for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  not  for  social 
service. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Virginia  is 
still  handicapped  by  old  notions  to  a  degree  not 
now  existing  in  other  commonwealths  north  and 
west — which  is  a  local  question  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with.  The  views  which  the  Virginia 
superintendent  charges  upon  his  neighbors  are 
the  same  as  those  which  we  have  claimed  to  be 
obsolete  on  the  basis  of  the  Syracuse  provision  and 
others  like  it.  But  this  modification  suggests 
itself:  books  are  ill  used  both  when  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  prime  means  of  culture  and  the 
chief  tools  of  agriculture.  In  the  latter  relation 
books  are  treasuries  of  facts  and  suggestions  of 
thought  and  of  action — just  as  they  are  in  their  re- 
lation to  pure  culture.  But  one  becomes  cultured 
and  developed  only  to  the  extent  to  which  facts 
and  suggestions  are  transmuted  into  such  original 
thought  and  intelligent  action  as  the  one  who  uses 
them  is  capable  of.  There  is,  then,  now  to  be 
recognized  bookishness  in  agriculture  as  there  has 
been  for  generations  bookishness  in  literature,  art 
and  science  ;  and  bookishness  in  agriculture  will 
carry  its  own  punishment  in  weakness,  depend- 
ence and  incompetence,  just  as  it  has  always  con- 


veyed them  in  other  subjects  with  which  formerly 
books  had  most  to  do.  The  printed  word,  which 
is  now  so  abundant  in  agriculture,  will  never  teach 
farming,  but  it  will,  if  properly  used,  do  a  much 
greater  thing,  viz. :  teach  men  how  to  be  farmers. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Why  the  Beans  Are  Waiting. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  tell  me  why  pink  beans 
which  were  planted  early,  irrigated  four  times, 
hoed  four  times  and  cultivated,  have  no  beans  on 
them?  The  vines  look  finely. — C.  G.,  Amsterdam, 
Merced  county. 

Probably  because  you  had  too  much  hot,  dry 
wind  at  the  blooming.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  troubles  with  beans  in  the  hot  valley,  but 
the  pink  bean  resists  it  better  than  other  varieties. 
As  the  heat  moderates  you  are  likely  to  get  blos- 
soms which  will  come  through  and  form  pods,  and 
then  the  crop  will  depend  upon  how  long  frost  is 
postponed.  You  have  also  treated  the  plants  a 
little  too  well  with  water  and  .cultivation.  You 
had  better  let  them  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  a 
little  now:  they  will  be  more  likely  to  go  to  work. 

Pruning  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor :  Through  your  valuable  paper, 
would  you  please  inform  me  whether  or  not  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees  should  be  pruned,  also  what  can 
be  done  for  blight  on  them.  I  have  along  the 
roadside  of  my  place  the  English  walnut  grafted 
on  the  California  black,  and  they  have  grown  to 
very  large  size  and  the  fruit  seems  to  be  mostly 
on  the  outside  of  the  trees.  Can  I  remedy  this 
by  pruning? — K.  C,  Woodland. 

English  walnuts  are  not  usually  pruned  much, 
though  it  is  often  desirable,  and  of  course  trees 
can  be  improved  by  removing  undesirable  branches 
and  especially  where  too  many  branches  have 
started  from  grafts,  it  is  desirable  that  some  be 
removed.  They  should  be  cleanly  sawed  off  and 
the  wound  covered  with  wax  or  thick  paint  to  pre- 
vent the  wood  from  decaying. 

How  Much  Water  for  Oranges? 

To  the  Editor :  As  a  subscriber  to  your  pub- 
lication, we  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  the 
following  question.  On  soil  which  the  Govern- 
ment calls  Porterville  clay  loam  adobe,  locally 
termed  dry  bog,  how  much  water  would  you  con- 
sider absolutely  necessary  to  carry  a  tract  to  full 
bearing  if  planted  to  citrus  trees — that  is,  how 
many  acres  to  a  miner's  inch,  figuring  nine  gal- 
lons per  minute  to  the  inch?  Further,  figuring 
that  you  were  going  to  keep  the  tract  for  your 
own  property  and  wanted  everything  about  it  to 
be  right  as  near  as  you  could  make  it.  In  ask- 
ing this  question,  we  realize  that  the  more  water 
the  better,  but  we  want  your  idea  as  to  the  exact 
amount  absolutely  necessary  under  the  local  con- 
ditions here  and  provided  the  soil  is  handled  in 
the  most  approved  manner  and  cement  pipe  used 
for  irrigating.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  here  between  the  men  who  have  groves 
ten  and  twelve  years  old  and  those  who  expect 
to  have,  and  we  "would  like  some  outside  advice 
in  the  matter. — D.  E.  H.,  Terra  Bella. 

It  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  age  of  the 
trees,  as  old  bearing  trees  may  require  twice  as 
much  as  young  trees.  We  would  estimate  for 
hearing  trees,  on  such  retentive  soil,  30  acre  inches 
per  year  applied  in  the  way  best  for  the  soil.  By 
using  equivalents  on  page  78,  Eural  Press  of 
July  27,  you  can  reduce  this  to  gallons  or  miners' 
inches  or  second  feet,  etc. 

Planting  Lemons  Over  Stable  Manure. 

To  the  Editor :  I  propose  to  plant  a  few  acres 
of  lemon  trees  next  spring  on  a  sandy  mesa  well 
protected  from  winds  about  a  mile  from  the  coast. 
The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  The  annual  range 
of  temperature  is  from  30  to  85  degrees.  My 


intention  is  to  dig  the  holes  for  the  trees  this 
fall,  each  hole  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
about  J  feet  deep  and  5  feet  across.  I  propose  to 
put  a  half  load  of  rotten  stable  manure  in  each 
hole  this  fall.  The  winter's  rains  would  wash 
a  large  amount  of  plant  food  from  this  manure 
into  the  ground.  I  think  the  manure  and  the 
soil  would  be  benefited  by  exposure  to  air  and 
rain  during  the  winter.  In  April  I  propose  to 
plant  the  trees,  shoveling  the  surrounding  soil 
on  top  of  the  manure  and  giving  a  copious  water- 
ing to  ensure  the  compact  settling  of  the  soil 
about  and  below  the  roots.  The  roots  would  be 
about  a  foot  above  the  manure.  I  would  like 
some  criticism  of  my  plan. — W.,  Oceano. 

On  such  a  light  sandy  soil  as  you  have  near 
the  coast  in  the  Arroyo  Grande  valley,  you  can 
use  stable  manure  more  safely  than  you  could 
elsewhere,  providing  you  have  water  handy  to 
use  if  you  should  happen  to  get  too  much  coarse 
matter  under  the  tree,  which  would  cause  drying 
out  of  the  soil.  If  you  do  get  plenty  of  water  to 
guard  against  this  danger,  you  are  likely  to  use 
too  much  and  cause  the  trees  to  grow  too  fast. 
If  Ave  should  do  it  your  way  we  should  be  very 
sure  the  manure  was  well  rotted  and  should  use 
one  load  to  ten  holes  instead  of  two.  Whether 
you  kill  the  trees  or  cause  them  to  grow  aright 
or  send  them  climbing  all  over  the  ranch  depends 
upon  how  you  use  water  after  planting. 

Foothill  Fantasies. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  plum  trees  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  are  loaded  with  fruit.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  are  of  the  variety  used  for  drying 
as  prunes,  but  I  wonder  if  I  could  not  success- 
fully dry  some,  as  there  are  more  than  I  can  use 
fresh,  1  know  nothing  of  the  process  of  making 
or  drying  prunes.  One  man  suggests  that  I  dip 
them  for  four  or  five  minutes  in  a  3  or  4%  solu- 
tion of  Lye  and  then  place  them  in  the  sun.  He 
said  that  he  did  that  with  some  grapes  and  had 
very  nice  raisins.  I  thought  possibly  the  lye 
would  injure  them  or  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  one  eating  the  prunes.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  the  matter?  I  want  to  plant 
some  apples  and  berries.  One  man  says  plant 
them  on  the  east  or  south  slope  of  the  hill  and 
they  will  be  ripe  early.  Another  man  says  not 
to  do  that,  for  when  the  sun  hits  the  trees  or 
vines  in  the  morning  before  the  frost  is  off,  it 
wdll  kill  all  the  blossoms,  and  as  they  would  be 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  hill  they  would  blossom 
earlier  and  there  will  be  more  frosts  to  injure 
them.  I  am  told  to  plant  them  on  the  north 
or  west  side  of  the  hill,  where  it  is  cold,  and  they 
will  blossom  later  and  will  therefore  have  less 
frosts  to  bother  them,  and  the  frost  will  be  al- 
most off  before  the  sun  hits  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  opinion 
in  the  matter. — Amateur,  Tuolumne  county. 

You  have  had  good  advice  concerning  the  dip- 
ping of  your  plums — providing  they  are  very 
sweet  they  will  dry  like  prunes  without  removing 
the  pit.  If  they  are  plums  that  are  commercially 
used  for  shipping,  without  enough  sugar  to  dry  as 
prunes,  the  pit  must  be  removed.  Drying  in  this 
way,  you  do  not  need  to  use  lye,  which  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  cracking  the  skin  so  that  the 
moisture  can  be  more  readily  evaporated.  There 
is  no  danger  in  using  the  necessary  amount  of  lye. 
Less  is  used  than  in  making  hominy. 

Fruit  is  grown  on  all  slopes  in  our  foothills,  de- 
panding  on  local  conditions.  On  the  whole,  we 
should  choose  the  east  and  north  slopes  rather 
than  the  east  and  south,  because  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  injury  from  too  great  heat.  In  some  cases 
what  is  said  to  you  about  the  less  danger  of  in- 
jury from  frosts  on  the  north  and  west  slopes 
would  be  true.  All  these  things  depend  upon  local 
conditions,  because  there  is  so  much  difference  in 
heat  and  frost  and  similar  slopes  at  different  ele- 
vations and  exposures.  There  can  never  be  a  gen- 
eral rule  for  it  in  a  State  so  endowed  with  varying 
conditions  as  California  is. 
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Tree  Records  and  Their  Value. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  the  sub- 
ject of  tree  records  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  has  come  up  before  the  growers  of 
citrus  fruits  for  many  years.  The  only  things 
of  more  importance  are  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion that  have  to  be  followed  to  keep  any  tree 
in  good  physical  vigor. 

Even  orchard  heating  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, as  that  simply  saves  a  crop  now  and  then, 
while  by  keeping  tree  records  so  that  the  right 
buds  may  be  used  in  the  first  place,  or  poor  trees 
budded  over,  the  whole  grove  may  be  made  to 
produce  near  its  limit  instead  of  away  down  the 
scale. 

A  very  thorough  statement  of  the  benefits  of 
keeping  records  of  the  performance  of  each  tree 
was  given  by  A.  G.  Shamel,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  the  Santa  Barbara  con- 
vention and  was  given  in  part  in  a  recent  issue 
of  this  journal,  but  the  subject  is  of  such  great 
importance  that  many  months  of  study  would 
come  far  short  of  doing  it  full  justice,  and  more 
can  well  be  said  about  it. 

The  proposition  is  simply  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  amount  and,  possibly,  quality  of  the  fruit 
each  tree  bears  for  several  consecutive  years  un- 
til it  is  fully  determined  which  trees  are  worth 
keeping,  which  need  to  be  budded  over,  and  which 
are  worthy  of  reproduction  for  the  selection  of 
buds.  There  are  also  several  minor  but  impor- 
tant points  that  will  be  brought  out  later. 

Benefits  in  Brief. — The  reasons  for  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  performance  of  the  trees 
differ.  One  is  to  benefit  the  man  who  has  his 
trees  already  in  bearing;  the  other  is  so  that 
the  best  kind  of  nuresry  stock  can  be  secured. 

On  the  first  proposition  a  man  can  very  easily 
determine  which  trees  are  paying,  how  well  they 
are  paying,  and  which  trees  need  to  be  worked 
over  to  good  stock.  From  all  the  work  done  thus 
far  on  bearing  groves,  a  greater  need  has  been 
demonstrated  for  working  over  poor  trees  than 
a  person  would  come  within  a  mile  of  imagining. 

This  work  has  also  developed  the  amazing  ad- 
vantage that  there  is  in  picking  out  the  best  trees 
to  bud  from.  As  shown  by  the  work  so  far  ac- 
complished, a  grove  well  cared  for,  in  which  the 
trees  have  all  come  from  carefully  selected  buds, 
will  outyield  an  average  grove  equally  well  lo- 
cated and  cared  for,  at  the  rate  of  between  3 
to  2  or  2  to  1,  and  sometimes  better.  That  is 
simply  a  reminder  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
keeping  records  and  budding  over  poor  trees. 

Things  Getting  Worse. — The  life  of  an  ordinary 
horticultural  variety  has  run  from  about  20  to 
50  years — that  is,  counting  field  crops  with  fruits 
— although  a  very  few  varieties  have  continued 
to  improve  with  age.  The  latter  have  been  im- 
proved only  by  selection  and  on  account  of  the 
same.  The  former  have  run  out  merely  because 
of  a  left-handed  kind  of  selection,  something  that 
would  tend  toward  deterioration  rather  than  im- 
provement. 

What  can  be  done  by  selection  and  care  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  back  East  in  the 
corn  belt  in  only  a  few  years.  In  live  stock  the 
improvement  has  been  going  on  longer  and  is 
still  more  markedly  shown  in  dairy  cattle,  horses, 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  In  California  the 
work  has  really  started  systematically  with  citrus 
fruits,  and  it  is  up  to  the  growers  of  every  kind 
of  fruit  and  field  crop  to  "sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice." 

Nursery  Improvement.  —  Pedigreed  stock  lias 
been  talked  of  with  nurserymen  for  some  time, 
and  has  been  practiced  among  the  best  and  most 
reputable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  several 
>ears.  The  great  shortcomings  of  the  groves  and 
orchards,  citrus  and  deciduous,  in  the  way  of 
types  and  natural  vigor  has  clearly  demonstrated 
what  was  pretty  well  known  before :  that  many 
buds  have  been  chosen  from  trees  that  were  most 
convenient  but  not  the  most  profitable. 

For  instance,  the  poorer  bearer  a  tree  is,  other 
tilings  being  equal,  the  better  the  growth  that 
is  likely  to  be  made,  and  the  more  buds  there 
are  available ;  so  when  a  person  is  merely  out 


for  buds  and  considers  a  Valencia  merely  a  Valen- 
cia, or  a  Muir  peach  a  Muir,  he  is  likely  to  have 
the  parent  stock  of  a  new  orchard  the  poorest 
set  of  trees  around,  rather  than  the  best.  This 
demonstrates  why  varieties  have  run  out  so 
quickly. 

Trouble  number  two  in  bud  selection  is  that 
buds  often  are,  in  many  cases  usually  are,  taken 
from  trees  in  the  nursery  which  nobody  knows 
will  be  of  a  good  type  or  poor,  rather  than  from 
a  bearing  tree.  That  plan  is  about  the  same 
as  if  a  dairyman  would  raise  only  the  calves 
that  happened  to  be  born  on  certain  days  of 
the  week,  without  caring  who  their  dams  or  sires 
were,  and  anybody  can  guess  what  would  soon 
hoppen  to  a  dairyman  like  that. 

A  third  trouble  is  that  buds  are  usually  selected 
from  sucker  growth.  Now  one  part  of  a  tree  may 
be  excellent  and  the  other  poor,  but  under  this 
system  there  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  the 
part  of  the  tree  from  which  the  shoot  comes  is 
good  or  bad.  If  it  is  taken  from  fruit  wood  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  more  likely  to  come  true 
to  type  (provided  the  branch  has  good  fruit  upon 
it,  anyway)  than  if  it  is  taken  from  a  shoot  that 
has  not  gotten  down  to  the  business  of  bearing 
fruit. 

Yet  sucker  buds  are  more  easy  to  work  with 
than  fruit  buds,  which  is  one  reason  nurserymen 
like  them.  In  the  second  place,  they  have  the 
reputation  of  making  a  quicker-growing  tree,  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  purchaser. 

The  best  nurserymen  have  selected  trees  all  of 
whose  buds  are  quite  sure  to  be  of  the  right  kind. 
Nevertheless,  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  selection  of  bud  wood  while  the  fruit  is  on  it 
is  the  only  thoroughly  safe  way  to  do,  and  that 
in  ordinary  citrus  groves  only  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  the  trees  are  likely  to  have  every 
twig  bear  the  highest  type  of  fruit.  Thorough 
work  on  deciduous  fruits  has  not  been  done  in 
California  as  yet,  so  what  the  chance  for  improve- 
ment will  be  has  not  been  determined.  In  the 
East  the  benefits  from  keeping  records  of  peach 
trees  and  the  scientific  selection  of  buds  have  been 
shown  to  be  very  great,  and  similar  results  seem 
probable  here  with  other  deciduous  fruits. 

Keeping  Track  of  the  Trees. — There  are  two 
different  ways  of  keeping  track  of  the  way  trees 
bear,  according  as  buds  are  wanted  or  as  the 
owner  decides  to  bud  over  poor  trees.  When 
the  idea  is  simply  to  get  buds,  only  the  best  trees 
are  naturally  selected,  but  a  close  record  is  kept 
of  both  the  amount  of  fruit  and  of  its  quality. 
As  such  a  tree  may  be  the  parent  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  others,  too  careful  note  of  its  habits  and 
production  cannot  be  given. 

Therefore,  from  such  trees  every  orange,  lemon 
or  pomelo  is  looked  over  to  see  that  the  quality 
is  up  to  standard  and  every  twig  good.  Skin, 
color,  size,  flavor,  number  of  seeds,  regularity  of 
bearing,  and  everything  else  has  to  be  kept  track 
of.  There  are,  for  instance,  about  seven  types 
of  navel  oranges,  only  two  or  three  of  which  are 
openly  and  apparently  bad,  and  only  one  or  two 
worth  propagating ;  and  it  is  an  exceptional  tree 
that  bears  only  first-class  fruit  of  the  highest  type. 

A  poor  type  of  tree  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  buds,  no  matter  how  well  it  yields,  and  a  per- 
fect type  of  tree  is  not  to  be  thought  of  unless 
it  produces  up  to  the  limit  also'.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  man  who  doesn't  want  to  do 
much  work,  it  is  practically  always  the  case  that 
a  heavy  bearer  yields  only  excellent  fruit,  so 
when  a  person  gets  a  tree  that  bears  well,  he  is 
quite  sure  to  get  first-class  fruit  from  it,  and  un- 
less he  intends  to  bud  from  it  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  making  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
fruit  for  quality. 

Evidently  the  same  thing  that  makes  a  tree 
bear,  when  it  is  well  kept,  also  makes  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  good,  and  scrawny,  off-type  fruit  is 
usually  found  on  poor  bearers.  Thus  when  a 
man  knows  his  best  bearing  trees,  he  can  be 
quite  sure  that  the  fruit  from  them  is  good,  and 
the  keeping  of  ordinary  tree  records  is  easy,  sim- 
ple, and  inexpensive.  One  company  in  Highland, 
San  Bernardino  county,  for  instance,  kept  th*e 
record  of  400  acres  of  orange  trees  by  the  em- 


ployment of  only  one  extra  man.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  have  the  pickers  keep  the  boxes 
of  fruit  beside  the  tree,  and  the  record-keeper 
comes  along  and  marks  on  his  card  the  number 
of  boxes  and  parts  of  boxes.  If  necessary,  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  can  be  signified  by  some  mark, 
but  this  is  usually  unnecessary  on  account  of 
good  bearing  and  good  quality  going  together. 

To  distinguish  the  different  trees,  they  are 
marked  with  the  number  of  the  row  and  the  num- 
ber in  the  row.  If  it  is  a  very  large  place,  it 
is  usual  to  divide  the  grove  into  blocks  also.  On 
one  big  place  the  block,  row  and  tree  numbers 
were  put  on  at  the  cost  of  2  cents  per  tree,  about 
$2  per  acre,  hired  labor,  and  as  there  are  times 
when  work  is  so  scant  that  a  person  might  as 
well  mark  his  trees  as  to  do  anything  else,  and 
in  that  case  the  only  real  cost  would  be  for  the 
white  lead  and  oil.  If  a  person  would  care  to 
figure  out  the  cost  of  counting  boxes  on  a  10-acre 
grove,  when  one  man  can  keep  records  on  400 
acres,  he  can  soon  determine  the  cost  of  knowing 
what  his  trees  are  doing. 

What  Trees  Have  Done. — Accurate  and  syste- 
matic work  on  this  line  has  been  going  on  outside 
of  nurserymen  who  were  selecting  bud  wood, 
and  not  all  were  particular  about  that,  for  only 
three  years,  but  some  remarkable  results  have 
been  accomplished  in  that  time.  For  the  whole 
three  years  only  a  few  trees  have  been  looked 
after,  but  recently  a  number  of  the  most  live 
growers,  especially  around  Riverside  where  Mr. 
Shamel  was  located,  have  been  keeping  quantity 
records  of  their  whole  groves. 

Some  of  the  results  were  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Shamel 's  address,  which  was  printed  in  part  in 
these  columns  soon  after  the  convention. 

The  company  looking  after  400  acres  has  found 
that  the  average  of  the  very  best  type  of  trees 
produce  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age of  some  vigorous  but  poor  bearing  trees,  and 
that  if  all  bore  about  the  same  as  the  best,  the 
yield  would  be  increased  at  least  50  to  60  per 
cent,  which  would  be  attractive  financially,  to 
say  the  least,  since  it  would  be  clear  gain. 

It  appears  to  have  been  demonstrated  that  big 
fertilization  is  more  necessary  with  poor  trees 
than  with  good,  as  the  latter,  if  well  handled 
and  moderately  fertilized,  will  bear  well ;  but  the 
scrubs  will  only  bear  well  when  "mollycoddled." 
In  other  words,  the  heavy  bearers  may  take  as 
much  fertilizer  on  account  of  taking  out  more 
plant  food,  but  that  fertilizer  will  produce  much 
more  fruit  and  work  to  much  better  advantage 
on  those  than  on  the  scrubs. 

It  is  something  like  dairying.  A  scrub  cow  can 
be  made  to  give  a  lot  of  milk  by  giving  her  lots 
of  expensive  feed,  but  the  same  care  and  feed  on 
a  fine  pure-bred  cow  will  make  her  pretty  near 
drown  the  other  in  the  greater  amount  of  milk 
she  will  produce. 

Lemons. — Some  accurate  records  have  been 
kept  of  lemon  production  on  the  J.  H.  Reed  grove 
at  Riverside.  Typical  trees  were  picked  out  un- 
der as  similar  conditions  as  possible,  and  the  lem- 
ons weighed,  counted  and  graded,  for  the  past 
three  seasons.  Three  or  four  of  these  trees  were 
selected  as  being  probably  the  best,  as  the  work 
was  done  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  bud 
wood.  The  three  or  four  others  were  either  chosen 
as  good,  vigorous  specimens  of  average  trees, 
or  as  representing  some  special  type  such  as  open, 
close-growing,  etc. 

If  a  person  wants  to  know  what  the  results 
of  keeping  records  would  be  on  his  place,  this 
might  give  him  a  good  illustration.  Of  the  five 
good  to  best  trees,  all  of  apparently  equal  vigor 
and  capacity  for  production,  and  all  fair  produc- 
ers, the  average  yield  for  the  last  three  seasons 
was:  No.  1,  737  lbs.;  No.  2,  768;  No.  3,  679; 
No.  4,  443,  and  No.  5,  618  pounds. 

The  proportion  of  green,  tree  ripe  and  culls 
of  these  trees  did  not  differ  very  greatly,  al- 
though there  was  enough  difference  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  take  this  matter  into  account  in 
selecting  bud  wood. 

Counting  these  lemons  worth  2  cents  a  pound 
in  the  lug  box,  No.  4  would  be  worth  about  $8.86 
per  year,  which  shows  that  it  was.no  slouch  of  a 
tree  by  any  means.  No.  2,  however,  produced 
fruit  worth,  at  2  cents  a  pound,  $15.36  per  year, 
a  difference  of  $6.50  in  its  favor.  As  these  trees 
are  planted  72  to  the  acre,  the  benefit  of  having 
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all  budded  to  No.  2  type  would  be  about  $468 
per  year.  As  the  only  extra  expense  would  be 
for  picking  the  extra  fruit,  the  gain  is  apparent. 
The  total  average  value  of  the  fruit,  if  all  pro- 
duced like  No.  2,  would  be  $1105.92  per  acre  per 
year. 

And,  by  the  way,  No.  2  produced  1080  lbs.  of 
lemons  in  the  season  of  1910-11,  and  No.  1,  1077% 
lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  38  tons  per  acre. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  each  tree, 
no  matter  how  good  a  bud  it  comes  from,  will 
prduce  like  No.  1  and  No.  2,  but  the  results  are 
illuminating,  to  say  the  least — so  illuminating 
that  this  year,  although  records  have  not  been 
kept  of  each  tree  in  the  grove,  a  number  are  be- 
ing budded  over. 

Grapefruit. — Just  to  take  in  the  grapefruit,  the 
third  of  the  important  citrus  fruits  of  California, 
as  well  as  to  let  in  a  little  light  on  some  details 
of  record  keeping,  some  facts  developed  on  the 
ranch  of  L.  V.  W.  Brown,  of  Riverside,  can  be 
given. 

This  work  was  started  three  years  ago  in  order 
to  find  what  trees  were  especially  vigorous,  heavy 
producers,  consistent  bearers  of  the  best  quality 
of  fruit,  and  having  as  few  seeds  as  possible,  and 
also  those  which  were  not  worth  keeping.  Be- 
sides the  detailed  records  of  a  large  number  of 
the  best  trees,  a  record  of  the  yield,  measured 
by  boxes  only,  was  kept  of  every  tree. 

Now  the  grapefruit  is  a  newer  fruit  than  the 
navel  orange,  and  therefore  nearer  the  time  of 
the  origination  of  the  variety;  it  has  had  less 
time  than  navels  to  be  misused  and  in  which  to 
deteriorate.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  no  great  difference  between  the 
best  and  poorest  of  the  trees. 

The  difference  may  not  be  as  great  as  with 
navels,  but  nevertheless  it  is  great  enough,  and 
the  yield,  the  trees  being  yet  young,  averages 
from  iy_>  to  10  boxes  per  tree.  Apparently  it 
will  be  advisable  to  bud  over  40%  of  the  trees, 
and  if  the  right  buds  could  have  been  put  in  at 
the  start  the  grove  would  have  been  still  better 
than  after  the  rebudded  trees  are  in  bearing. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  on  this  place  has 
also  demonstrated,  as  near  as  it  could  be  in  such 
a  short  time,  that  selecting  bud  wood  by  keeping 
a  record  of  the  trees,  is  based  on  the  proper 
method.  Some  nursery  stock  has  been  budded 
from  the  best  trees  and  from  fruit  wood,  too,  se- 
lected while  the  fruit  was  on  it,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  it  came  from  the  right  place.  Now  buds 
from  fruit  wood  have  the  reputation  of  being 
slow  growers — but  what  is  the  case  here? 

They  came  from  the  right  kind  of  trees,  those 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  soil,  that  knew  how  to  grow,  and  they 
came  from  wood  that  had  really  got  down  to 
business,  not  from  suckers  which  might  be  good 
and  might  not,  and  as  a  result  the  young  trees 
in  the  nursery  have  grown  as  vigorously,  if  not 
more  so,  than  buds  from  ordinary  sources  could 
be  expected  to. 

Advantage  Number  Two. — These  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  time  of  bearing  as  yet,  but  every- 
thing points  to  the  fact  that  they  will  come  true 
to  the  present  type,  which,  after  all,  is  the  one 
essential  in  selecting  bud  wood.  Buds  from  nurs- 
ery stock  or  suckers  may  be  expected  to  grow 
with  various  degrees  of  rapidity.  These  have 
grown  just  about  as  uniformly  as  anything  could, 
and  coming  uniformly,  they  evidently  have  taken 
after  their  parents.  That  means  that  in  bearing 
qualities  they  are  quite  sure  to  be  like  the  trees 
that  bore  10  boxes  of  fruit  rather  than  partly 
like  that  and  partly  like  those  that  bore  IV2  boxes. 

In  brief,  the  whole  grove  of  such  trees  will  evi- 
dently do  about  95%  of  its  duty,  instead  of  50  to 
60%,  like  groves  whose  buds  are  selected  hit  or 
miss. 

Probably  as  definite  results  have  been  secured 
with  similarly  selected  orange  or  lemon  buds,  but 
beyond  doubt  the  results  will  follow. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  these  buds 
will  be  true  to  type,  as  with  the  hit  or  miss  meth- 
ods of  selection  that  have  been  followed,  few 
trees  have  a  good  pedigree  behind  them,  and  a 
reversion  to  poor  types  should  be  occasionally  ex- 
pected, as  it  would  from  a  grade  stallion,  no  mat- 
ter how  perfect  he  appeared.  Yet  let  these  trees 
from  selected  parents  be  selected  over,  and  buds 
taken  from  the  best  of  them,  and  those  gone  over 


'  again  when  they  come  into  bearing,  and  in  three 
generations  the  trees  will  be  so  in  the  habit  of 
coming  true  to  the  best  form  that  poor  types  will 
be  curiosities,  not  the  customary  thing.  It  will 
be  the  same  thing  as  the  difference  between  the 
offspring  of  pure-bred  live  stock  and  scrubs.  The 
latter  may  make  a  fairly  good  animal,  but  the 
former  is  sure  to,  and  then  is  doubly  better  than 
the  best  scrub. 

Public  Interest  Needed. — Some  work  like  this 
has  been  done  by  various  nurserymen,  especially 
those  in  California  of  best  note,  but  these  will  be 
able  to  do  better  work  in  that  line  if  the  value 
of  the  work  is  generally  appreciated  and  proper 
bud  selection  demanded.  To  get  the  best  results 
the  men  who  have  taken  it  up  so  far  feel  that 
they  must  know  what  every  tree  in  their  groves 
is  doing,  and  must  bud  over  the  loafers,  so  that 
every  tree  will  get  down  to  business.  Most  of 
those  who  are  working  at  all  are  keeping  detailed 
records  of  the  best  trees  and  quantity  records  of 
the  others,  and  none  would  think  of  using  buds 
from  any  other  than  the  best,  nor  from  anything 
except  fruit  wood  on  those. 

What  the  most  successful  growers  do  is  a  good 
thing  for  anybody  to  pattern  after.  The  cost  and 
trouble  is  so  small,  the  results  so  important,  that 
no  one  whose  trees  have  not  come  from  pedigreed 
stock  and  are  yet  young  enough  to  bud  over,  can 
afford  to  neglect  it. 

Limiting  Factors. — There  are  several  things  to 
be  noted  in  this  connection.  One  is  that  a  scrubby 
bearing  tree  will  remain  a  scrub  after  it  is  budded 
over,  as  the  trouble  is  probably  with  the  soil  con- 
ditions or  the  root.  Trees  which  bear  fruit  that 
is  nearly  worthless  are  usually  so  poor  that  they 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

There  is  a  remarkable  development  going  on 
in  the  citrus  belt  of  central  California,  and  no 
small  reason,  for  the  great  development  is  the 
comparatively  low  cost,  for  an  orange  grove,  for 
which  one  may  be  established. 

Inasmuch  as  there  will  probably  continue  to 
be  a  great  influx  of  newcomers,  a  synopsis  of  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  grove  should  prove  of 
interest. 

The  best  basis  in  figuring  out  the  expenses  of 
getting  a  good  start  in  the  business  is  probably 
to  take  twenty  acres,  an -amount  that  one  man 
can  very  well  care  for.  A  larger  or  a  smaller 
grove  will  cost  about  the  same  amount  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  except  when  it  comes  to  develop- 
ing water,  when  the  smaller  the  acreage  the 
greater  the  cost  per  acre,  unless  more  than  one 
person  uses  the  same  plant. 

Bare  land  now  ranges  from  about  $125  to  $200 
per  acre.  Where  the  water  is  so  distant  that 
both  the  cost  of  putting  in  a  plant  and  of  run- 
ning it  is  very  great,  the  price  of  the  land  will 
be  very  much  less;  but  generally  speaking,  land 
can  be  bought  and  graded  off  roughly  for  $150 
to  $175,  and  yet  the  water-table  be  nearly  within 
the  reach  of  a  centrifugal  pump.  On  land  at 
$125  per  acre,  it  will  usually  take  $25  more  per 
acre  to  develop  the  water  than  it  takes  on  equally 
good  land  costing  about  the  same  price  or  $50 
more. 

Twenty  acres  of  good  land,  well  located,  fairly 
smooth,  and  with  no  great  lift,  will  therefore  re- 
quire about  $3000  or  $3500,  half  of  which  paid 
down,  will  hold  the  rest  at  7%  interest. 

For  improvements  the  well,  pump,  motor  and 
transformers,  practically  all  pumping  being  done 
by  electricity,  will  be  from  $600  up,  this  figure 
being  exceptionally  low,  and  $1200  being  nearer 
an  average.  For  good  level  land  at  $175  per  acre, 
however,  $50  per  acre  generally  attends  to  the 
development  of  the  water. 

Nearly  all  irrigation  is  done  through  concrete 
pipes,  which  are  installed,  under  contract,  in  10- 
acre  pieces,  for  $23.50  per  acre.  The  connecting 
up  of  several  blocks  raises  this  cost  to  about  $25 


need  to  be  taken  out  instead  of  rebudded,  but 
when  a  tree  is  in  a  vigorous  growing  condition 
and  doesn 't  bear,  it  is  the  one  that  requires  work- 
ing over.  AH  of  the  trees  to  be  improved,  in  fact, 
are  those  that  look  good,  not  the  ones  that  can 
be  seen  to  be  bad  at  a  glance.  Every  single  or- 
chard in  the  State  should  be  looked  after  in  just 
this  way. 

Tree  records  are  a  benefit  even  to  remind  the 
owner  that  it  is  time  to  get  after  his  unthrifty 
trees.  The  records  force  the  matter  on  his  at- 
tention, and  one  of  the  companies  that  is  keep- 
ing such  records  considers  the  results  very  valu- 
able for  that  reason,  leaving  aside  the  question 
of  bud  variation  entirely,  and  expects  to  govern 
methods  of  fertilization,  cultivation,  etc.,  largely 
by  what  tree  and  block  records  show. 

That  variations  in  yield  are  sometimes  due  to 
other  things  than  buds  was  shown  on  another 
ranch  where  the  roots  of  trees  that  were  not  doing 
quite  as  they  should  were  uncovered  and  cross- 
roots  cut  out,  with  the  result  that  the  grove  is 
more  even  in  growth  now  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, and  the  tree  records  now  show  that  the 
bud  variation  is  the  thing  that  is  to  blame,  not 
soil  or  root  conditions. 

This  work  has  been  done  on  citrus  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  same  influences  that  have  been 
at  work  there  deteriorating  varieties  have  been 
even  more  actively  at  work  in  deciduous  fruits, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  any  kind  of  tree 
that  can  be  budded  over  should  be  kept  track  of, 
and  especially  those  trees  from  which  buds  are 
later  to  be  chosen.  Results  on  deciduous  fruits 
will  evidently  be  as  striking,  if  not  more  so,  and 
as  valuable  as  have  been  developed  from  tree 
records  of  citrus  fruits. 


per  acre.  Plowing  and  the  final  leveling  off  for 
planting  costs  about  $15.  All  of  these  figures,  of 
course,  are  only  approximate,  and  are  subject  to 
the  skill  of  the  buyer ;  but  they  will  not  be  very 
far  from  the  general  average. 

Navels  are  generally  planted  108  to  the  acre. 
At  75  cents  per  tree  this  mean  $81,  or  for  larger 
and  better  trees,  which  is  more  advisable,  $108. 
The  planting  and  tree  guards  cost  $9. 

The  cost  per  acre  is  thus  $175  for  land,  $50  for 
water,  $25  for  laying  pipe,  $15  for  preparing  the 
land,  $108  for  trees,  $9  for  planting;  a  total  of 
$382 ;  or  for  the  sake  of  having  round  numbers, 
since  the  whole  thing  must  be  more  or  less  of 
an  approximation,  say  $375  per  acre,  or  $7500  for 
20  acres.  Since  it  will  take  quite  a  while  after 
the  land  is  purchased  before  all  this  work  is 
done,  there  might  also  be  a  little  interest  charged. 

The  land  is  cared  for  during  the  first  few  years 
by  contract  at  $25  per  acre.  Water  requiring 
only  a  small  lift  will  cost  $7.50.  Interest  and 
taxes  bring  the  average  cost  per  acre  to  about 
$62,  but  if  a  person  does  not  charge  himself  up 
with  interest  and  does  his  own  work,  water  and 
taxes  will  be  his  only  monetary  expense,  aside 
from  equipment,  which  will  be  a  team  of  horses, 
wagon,  plow,  harrow,  disk  cultivator,  etc. 

Only  one-third  of  a  man's  time  need  be  taken 
up  the  first  three  years  on  young  trees,  so  with 
the  above  equipment  and  ability  to  work  well,  a 
man  can  make  a  living  on  his  land.  The  cost  of 
looking  after  the  grove  will,  however,  increase 
slightly,  until  it  comes  into  bearing,  when  fertil- 
ization, cover  crops,  pruning,  etc.,  will  take  most 
of  a  man's  time  and  lots  of  his  money.  The 
water  alone  for  a  mature  grove  generally  costs 
from  $10  to  $25  per  acre,  depending  on  the  lift 
and  not  counting  depreciation  of  the  plant. 

Returns  begin  to  come  in  the  fourth  year  and 
then  about  pay  running  expenses.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  the  investment  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Land  with  trees  in  ground,  $375 ;  interest 
for  four  years  at  $25  per  year,  $100 ;  care  for  four 
years  at  $35  per  year,  $140;  total,  $625.  This 
does  not  include  expense  to  owner  in  looking  over 
investment  nor  the  charge  he  might  make  for 
business  ability,  and  with  this,  $1000  per  acre  is 
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no  excessive  price  to  pay,  and  it  is  being 
paid,  for  four-year-old  groves. 

What  the  returns  should  be,  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  A.  G.  Schulz,  of  Tu- 
lare county,  estimates  as  10  boxes  per 
acre  the  third  year,  50  boxes  the  fourth, 
and  100,  175,  225,  275,  300,  and  325  in 
the  several  succeeding  years,  which  seems 
to  correspond  very  closely  to  the  facts  as 
they  now  exist  on  fairly  well  cared  for 
groves. 


The  latter  part  of  this  time  a  man  will 
have  to  attend  pretty  closely  to  his  busi- 
ness most  of  the  year  to  look  after  20 
acres,  and  he  ought  to  spend  considerable 
for  fertilizer,  the  only  big  expense,  out- 
side of  pumping  and  picking,  that  is 
needed.  By  being  liberal  with  his  fertil- 
izer and  attending  to  his  grove  properly, 
not  a  few  growers  have  considerably  sur- 
passed the  325  packed  boxes  per  acre  men- 
tioned above. 


Growing  Alfalfa  for  Seed  in  Modoc 

County. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
D.  L.  Schradkb.] 

Practically  all  the  alfalfa  seed  raised 
in  Surprise  valley  in  Modoc  county  is 
being  sold  through  the  Surprise  Valley 
Alfalfa  Seed  Co-operative  Association 
with  headquarters  at  Cedarville,  and  a 
trade  of  considerable  volume  has  been 
built  up  by  careful  handling  and  the  first- 
class  condition  in  which  it  is  shipped 
out.  Before  being  sent  out  it  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  with  a  Clipper  cleaner, 
inspected,  and  stamped  with  the  Asso- 
ciation's seal.  A  careful  watch  is  kept 
on  the  ruling  market  price  for  alfalfa 
seed,  when  the  Association  sets  a  rea- 
sonable figure  in  advance  for  its  guaran- 
tee of  purity  and  the  seed  is  sold  at 
that  figure.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  all 
the  big  seed  houses  on  the  Coast,  also 
with  the  big  ranches  which  place  their 
orders  direct.  Surprise  valley  last  year 
produced  a  little  over  400,000  pounds  of 
the  finest  kind  of  seed.  To  grow  alfalfa 
for  seed  successfully  requires  certain  cli- 
matic, soil  and  water  conditions,  a  com- 
bination of  which  certain  sections  of  Sur- 
prise valley  seem  to  have.  The  soil  must 
not  be  too  heavy  and  must  be  well 
drained,  the  water-table  not  too  high,  but 
high  enough  so  as  not  to  require  irri- 
gation. The  days  should  not  be  too 
hot,  or  the  alfalfa  grows  loo  fast  and 
will  not  put  out  enough  blossoms. 

The  Son.  and  Its  Preparation  for  Seed. 
— That  part  of  the  valley  where  most 
of  the  seed  is  grown  has  a  sandy  loam 
soil  with  an  average  depth  of  about  six 
feet,  and  has  slope  enough  to  be  well 
drained.  Just  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  the  ground  is  plowed  to  a  depth 
of  about  twelve  inches  and  thoroughly 
pulverized  to  form  a  good  seed  bed. 

Some  have  plowed  in  the  spring  and 
waited  until  August  and  planted  the  seed 
in  the  dust;  then  just  as  soon  as  the 
rain  falls  the  seed  sprouts.  This  method 
seems  to  meet  with  good  success  unless 
it  turns  cold  too  quick,  when  there  is 
danger  of  frost  nipping  it  before  the 
third  leaf  forms.  Most  of  the  seeding 
is  done  in  the  spring,  as  there  seems 
to  be  less  danger  of  frost,  and  there  is 
not  the  danger  of  the  seed  not  sprouting 
as  in  the  fall  sowing. 

In  sowing  alfalfa  for  seed  only,  about 
seven  pounds  to  the  acre  is  used,  as  a 
thick  stand  is  undesirable.  Some  drill 
it  in  and  others  sow  broadcast.  The 
method  of  planting  it  in  rows  has  not 
been  taken  up  as  yet,  but  it  is  the  writ- 
er's belief  that  to  get  best  results  this 
method  would  give  the  best  satisfaction, 
not  only  because  it  gives  better  ventila- 
tion and  light,  but  that  it  can  also  be 
better  cultivated,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  the  most  and  cleanest 
seed. 

Cultivation.— Until  the  alfalfa  is  two 
years  old  it  is  not  used  for  seed,  but  is 
cut  for  hay.  After  the  second  year,  in 
the  spring,  when  the  alfalfa  has  started 
to  grow,  it  is  thoroughly  cultivated, 
either  with  a  disc  or  a  sharp-tooth  or 
spring-tooth  harrow.  This  kills  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  weeds  and  also  stimu- 


lates the  growth  of  the  alfalfa.  Cultiva 
tion  is  kept  up  until  about  June  1st. 

Tiii.nm.no  Out. — Sometimes  the  alfalfa, 
in  a  wet  spring,  makes  such  a  heavy 
growth  that  the  farmer,  fearing  that  it 
will  not  blossom  heavily,  or  that  the 
seed  will  not  form  for  lack  of  ventila- 
tion, cuts  it  quite  early  and  uses  the 
second  crop  for  seed,  or  he  will  turn  his 
stock  on  it  and  pasture  it  off,  until  about 
the  middle  of  May,  depending  on  the 
season.  Then,  too,  there  may  be  patches 
that  are  growing  too  thick.  In  this  case, 
he  takes  the  mower  and  cuts  these 
patches  for  hay.  Taking  it  all  through 
the  season,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
study  and  watching  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Harvesting. — About  October  15th,  when 
the  seed  has  become  thoroughly  ripe, 
it  is  cut  either  with  a  reaper  or  an 
attachment  is  put  on  the  mower  that 
puts  it  up  in  bundles.  These  bundles 
are  stacked,  and  it  .is  ready  for  the 
thresher.  On  the  larger  ranches,  the 
thresher  goes  from  stack  to  stack,  but 
on  the'  smaller  ranches  the  alfalfa  is 
hauled  to  a  central  location  and  threshed 
there,  after  which  the  seed  is  cleaned 
and  graded  according  to  its  weight.  The 
straw  makes  an  excellent  stock  food,  as 
it  is  all  chopped  up  when  it  comes  from 
the  thresher.  By  feeding  it  to  his  own 
stock,  the  farmer  will  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  and  threshing. 

The  average  yield  of  seed  per  acre  is 
about  300  lbs.  About  400,000  lbs.  were 
harvested  in  the  valley  last  year,  and 
the  price  has  averaged,  up  to  the  present 
time,  about  12  cents.  As  high  as  1000 
lbs.  per  acre  has  been  harvested,  and  it 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  with  more 
care  as  to  planting  and  cultivation,  the 
average  yield  can  be  raised  considerably. 

Until  the  Co-operative  Seed  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  the  seed  was  mostly 
sold  through  the  local  merchants,  and 
occasionally  a  buyer  from  some  large  seed 
house  would  buy  a  carload  or  two,  but 
nearly  all  the  seed  is  now  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Association,  who  thorough- 
ly clean  and  inspect  it  before  it  is  put 
on  the  market.  This  method  insures  a 
better  grade  of  seed,  besides  securing  for 
the  grower  a  more  uniform  price. 
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ROUGH  DETERMINATION  OF 
SOIL  MOISTURE. 


Alexander  McPherson,  in  connection 
with  an  account  of  his  experience  with 
dry  farming,  writes  these  paragraphs: 

How  are  we  to  find  out  how  much 
water  to  apply  to  the  soil?  I  have  used 
the  following  plan:  Take  a  ship  auger 
with  a  shank  tree  three  feet  long  or 
more,  hore  into  the  ground  before  the 
crops  are  planted,  take  all  of  the  soil 
and  put  it  in  a  receptacle.  Properly 
cover  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture,  and 
take  it  to  a  drugstore  and  weigh  it. 
Then  take  this  same  soil  and  place  it  in 
an  oven,  or  anywhere  a  temperature  of 
about  104  degrees  may  be  obtained,  until 
thoroughly  dried.  Then  weigh  the  soil 
again.  From  this  the  water  in  the 
ground  can  be  computed.  Then  after 
irrigating,  do  this  again,  and  it  will  tell 
you,  if  you  do  it  immediately  after  irri- 
gating, how  much  water  the  soil  con- 
tains when  saturated,  and  if  you  wait 
24  hours  and  take  a  sample  in  like  man- 
ner it  will  tell  approximately  how  much 
water  the  soil  holds  in  a  form  that  plants 
can  use. 

In  fact,  successful  dry  farmers  in  the 
Northwest  follow  this  plan  every  year. 
Of  course,  precipitation  there  comes  in 
the  late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  they  find  that  if  they. have  equal  to 

12  to  15  inches  of  water  available  for 
plants  they  can  count  on  a  crop.  If  not, 
they  must  conserve  this  moisture  by  sum 
mer  fallowing  and  await  more  precipita- 
tion. Then  again,  other  tests  may  be 
used.  Dig  into  the  ground  three  or  four 
inches  and  take  a  handful  of  the  soil  and 
squeeze.  If  it  remains  in  a  ball,  then  it 
is  unnecessary  to  supply  moisture.  Of 
course,  this  presupposes  that  there  is 
moisture  down  below  and  that  the  ground 
is  not  too  sandy.  Some  may  say  this 
is  too  much  trouble,  but  they  should  be 
willing  to  trouble  themselves  when  there 
iz  money  in  it. 

I  have  personally  observed  that  men 
are  pouring  water  on  to  their  soil,  which 
if  used  intelligently  would  irrigate  from 
two  to  lour  times  as  much  land  as  they 
are  now  irrigating.  If  one  acre  of  land 
will  produce  a  net  income  of  $30  and 
upward,  and  by  a  little  investigation 
they  could,  with  the  same  amount  of 
water,  cultivate  four  acres  and  get  better 
crops,  is  it  not  worth  a  little  investiga- 
tion? The  intelligent  farmer,  whether 
scientific  or  not,  waats  to  make  money 
out  of  his  farming  operations.  If  he 
owns  water,  he  wants  to  turn  that  water 
into  money  that  he  may  have  the  neces- 
sities or  even  the  luxuries  of  life  in 
more  abundance.  Then  why  waste  the 
water  by  excessive  irrigation?    While  it 

13  true  that  alfalfa  requires  more  water, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  crop  grown  in 
the  West,  yet  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  in 
proper  condition  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  will  go  on  down,  they  will  be  able 
to  reach  the  subterranean  water  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  time  and  materially  aid 
the  farmer  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  for  his  alfalfa. 


THE  MALLARD  PLUM. 


To  the  Editor:  Among  our  most  recent 
importation  of  plums  from  Europe  the 
Mallard  is  bearing  this  year  and  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  ship- 
ping purposes.  It  is  large,  nearly  round, 
deep  purple,  and,  which  is  the  most  valua- 
ble point  of  all,  ripens  early,  following 
right  after  the  Clyman.  The  Vacaville 
and  Sacramento  and  foothill  regions 
should  note  this.  Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill. 

I  This  surely  ought  to  be  a  duck  of  a 
plum. — Editor.] 


FALL  PLOWING 


How  are  you  going  to  do  it?   The  picture  above  shows  t he  manner  that  has  been  followed  in  many  sections  for  years. 

BUT  THIS  METHOD  IS  BEING  RAPIDLY  CHANGED 


The  Johnson  Tractor 

two  types  of  which  are  here  shown,  plows  at  a  cost  far  less  than  you  can  possibly  hope  to  attain  with 
horses.  It  compresses  the  pulling  power  of  fourteen  horses  into  the  space  occupied  by  a  single  team. 
It  is  as  easily  handled  as  a  team  and  has  no  more  complications  than  an  ordinary  gang  plow.  After 
doing  your  plowing,  hitch  it  to  harrow  or  drag  and  prepare  the  seed  bed.  It  travels  on  the  plowed 
ground  as  easily  as  on  the  unplowed,  and  with  almost  equal  pulling  power.  The  way  its  drive  wheels 
are  made  is  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  pulling  power.  No  other  tractor  has  an  equal  range  of  adap- 
tability.   Investigate  the  Johnson  Tractor  before  you  start  your  fall  plowing.   It  will  pay  you. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS,      75  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  U6.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 
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Growers'  Co-operative  Marketing 
Organizations. 


I  By  Oi  R  Associate  Editor.! 

Th°re  are  in  California  a  large  mini 
ber  of  co-operative  organizations  of 
growers  of  various  agricultural  products. 
Of  how  these  are  organized  and  operated 
the  general  public  knows  practically 
nothing,  and  in  very  many  instances  even 
the  leading  men  in  successful  associa- 
tions have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  what 
other  associations  are  in  equally  success- 
ful operation,  to  say  nothing  of  knowing 
how  they  are  constituted  and  managed. 

That  a  history  of  these  different  asso-  ! 
ciations  and  a  description  of  their  meth- 
ods of  operating  should  be  of  immense 
value  goes  without  saying,  and  if  such 
a  series  of  articles  could  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  principles  involved  in  suc- 
cessful co-operation  and  materially  aid 
in  the  forming  of  similar  associations  to 
cover  other  agricultural  products,  great 
good  would  be  accomplished. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  striking 
things  about  the  different  associations 
which  will  be  developed  later  as  detailed 
descriptions  of  them  are  given. 

One  important  fact  is  that  a  radically 
different  problem  has  to  be  met  in  or 
ganizing  every  industry.  All  are  not  con- 
stituted on  the  same  basis,  and  to  try 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which  to  the 
average  California  farmer  is  looked  to 
as  au  approximately  perfect  example  of 
co-operation,  to  the  organization  of  an 
association  having  some  widely  different 
product  to  sell  would  be  decidedly  worse 
than  trying  to  fit  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole. 

Each  product  has  to  be  marketed  In 
its  own  way,  and  for  that  reason  each 
co-operative  society  has  to  be  differently 
constituted.  Some  now  in  operation  in 
their  organization  are  designed  to  market 
the  larger  part  of  the  product,  or  at 
least  to  be  the  governing  factor  as  re- 
gards price,  while  others  are  only  in 
tended  to  sell  a  small  part  of  the  total 
product  and  help  the  members  by  reduc- 
ing middlemen's  profits  and  placing  the 
goods  where  they  will  bring  the  best  re- 
turns. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  and  one  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  a  monumental  error,  that 
for  a  growers'  organization  to  be  a  suc- 
cess it  must  be  able  to  fix  prices  and  to 
handle  the  larger  part  of  the  crop.  Many 
small  associations  show  how  false  this 
idea  is.  Many  of  them  handle  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  whole  product  with 
which  they  deal,  at  least  there  is  so  much 
outside  that  if  the  association  idea  were 
only  to  artificially  inflate  prices  the  un- 
connected growers  could  easily  take  the 
cream  of  the  trade  and  leave  the  skim- 
milk  to  the  co-operators. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  independent 
growers  do  not  get  better  returns  than 
the  members  of  the  associations,  as  there 
are  such  intrinsic  merits  to  co-operation 
that  with  intense  opposition  of  buyers 
the  co-operative  grower  beats  out  the 
average  independent  if  only  by  the  sav- 
ing of  expense  between  producer  and 
wholesaler. 

At  the  start,  when  it  is  possible  to 
bring  such  a  condition  about,  the  buyers 
have  made  it  seem,  and  temporarily  It 
has  sometimes  happened,  that  the  co- 
operative organization  has  held  the  um- 
brella while  the  independent  grower  has 
gotten  under  it  and  crowded  out  the 
men  really  responsible  for  the  good 
prices,  but  such  conditions  never  endure. 
When  eo-operation  has  proved  successful, 
it  has  held  the  umbrella  both  for  its 
members  and  outsiders.    Where  it  has 


gone  under,  both  have  got  severe  drench- 
ings  in  future  rains. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  that  overproduction  seems  to  be 
well  evaded  when  co-operation  is  suc- 
cessful. There  are  certainly  some  pro- 
ducts, Tokay  grapes  for  instance,  where 
an  actual  overproduction  does,  or  easily 
could  eixst,  but  it  has  been  well  demon- 
strated that  an  artificial  overproduction 
is  easily  formed  by  ordinary  competitive 
selling,  where  the  producer  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  handling  of  his  product, 
while  co-operation  puts  the  same  amount 
of  goods  on  a  market  that  will  take  it 
all  at  good  prices  and  want  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  all  the  evils  of  over- 
production are  almost  invariably  forced 
upon  the  grower  under  the  ordinary 
methods  of  competitive  marketing  as 
soon  as  the  market  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied. When  this  happens  the  grower  gets 
a  starvation  price  for  his  product,  whilo 
the  ultimate  consumer,  like  as  not,  has 
to  pay  a  stiff  price.  Added  to  this  is 
the  fact  that  production  is  greatly  cur- 
tailed. Everybody  is  injured,  hardly  any- 
body helped. 

Those  three  facts  furnish  the  most  im- 
portant features  which  concern  public 
welfare.  It  is  to  the  public  welfare  that 
the  producer  should  be  amply  repaid  for 
his  production,  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer should  get  his  goods  at  a  fair 
price,  and  that  production  should  be  in- 
creased until  the  public  is  actually  sup 
plied  to  the  extent  that  its  wants  justify 
Of  the  middleman  public  welfare  (the 
good  of  the  race)  cares  not  at  all,  pro 
vided  he  gets  as  much  as  his  labors  in 
distribution  justify,  and  that  he  is  sure 
to  get  under  any  conditions. 

Co-operation  has  shown  that  it  aids 
all  these  three  essentials:  proper  returns 
to  the  producer,  increased  production,  and 
a  fair  price  to  the  consumer.  Competi- 
tive marketing,  as  before  stated,  has  often 
violated  all  three. 

Talk  about  trusts  and  growers'  organ- 
izations violating  the  anti-trust  laws! 
There  is  not  a  growers'  organization  in 
the  State  but  what  makes  a  fair  price 
to  the  consumer  and  greatly  stimulates 
— not  restricts — production,  while  real 
trusts,  or  "bad  trusts"  do  just  the  con- 
trary. In  the  very  nature  of  things,  or- 
ganizations of  growers  cannot,  except  in 
rare  cases,  and  then  for  very  short  peri- 
ods of  time,  make  a  high  artificial  price 
on  any  farm  product. 

In  closing  this  preliminary  statement, 
one  thing  should  be  emphasized.  The 
axiom,  "Make  haste  slowly,"  should  be 
kept  in  mind  before  starting  a  growers' 
co-operative  association.  Most  farmers 
are  too  inexperienced  in  the  finer  points 
of  marketing  or  of  "big  business"  to 
make  a  success  of  co-operative  marketing 
organizations,  and  the  wrecks  of  co-oper- 
ative concerns  are  more  numerous  than 
their  successes. 

There  are  intrinsic  merits  to  co-opera- 
tion that  make  it  an  emphatic  success 
when  well  constituted  and  managed. 
When  poorly  constituted,  few  things  will 
fail  more  quickly,  and  when  properly  con- 
stituted but  poorly  managed,  failure  also 
comes  soon. 

Occasionally  an  association  organized 
on  a  poor  basis  and  not  in  the  best  of 
hands,  will  hold  its  own  by  the  sheer 
merit  of  the  idea  and  the  loyalty  of  its 
members,  but  this  is  more  or  less  ex- 
ceptional. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  attempts  at  co-operation  invariably 
meet  the  virulent  attack  of  the  concerns 


which  they  threaten  to  displace.  The 
middleman  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this, 
but  neither  the  grower  nor  the  public 
need  be  especially  concerned  about  the 
middleman,  and  once  co-operation  is  tri- 
umphant, the  middlemen  who  are  used 


for  the  work  that  they  do. 

But  this  is  enough  generalization,  and 
what  the  public  wants  is  facts,  so  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  many  co-operative 
societies,  how  they  are  organized,  the 
difficulties  they  have  had  to  face,  and 


will  earn  their  pay  and  will  be  fully  paid    their  successes  will  be  given  later 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

Competition  is  going  to  be  hard  to  meet  in  the  East  this  year. 
Big  crops  in  the  South,  and  fair  to  heavy  ones  elsewhere,  will  make 
fruit  very  plentiful. 

Suppose  the  crop  of  this  State  was  compelled  to  meet  this  com- 
petition with  no  organized  distribution. 

Suppose  the  fourteen  firms  composing  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors were  each  working  independently. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  returning  to  the 
"red  ink"  sales  so  common  a  few  years  ago? 

Do  you  realize  that  a  grower  who  is  giving  his  business  to  an 
outside  company  is  really  working  against  the  best  interest  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow  growers?  He  surely  is,  because  with  disorganiza- 
tion, intelligent  distribution  is  an  impossibility.  Haphazard  dis- 
tribution leads  to  ruin.  Distribution  to  be  perfect  must  be  applied 
to  the  whole  crop — not  a  part  of  it. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  protect  the  markets,  but  we  need  your 
help. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS, 

F.  B.  McKevitt,  Manager. 


1008-1010  Second  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  bave. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


IS  VERY  BAD  AGAIN 


We  have  demonstrated  that 

WE   CAN   CURE  IT 


PEAR-BLIGHT   REMEDY  CO., 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 


If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^Zlllir 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Rf- 

^t^G^ENTS  FOR  "Flenr  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

V  Refinery!  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 

Office!   624  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  C6636. 
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Proposed  State  Produce  Exchange. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  July 
20th  I  read  an  article  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Ames  of  Berkeley  in  which  she  expresses 
a  desire  to  discuss  with  the  farmers  of 
California  the  critical  situation  caused  by 
the  difference  in  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  and  that  received  by  the  grower 
of  food  products. 

I  note  this  sentence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article:  "The  critical  situation  is 
aggravated  by  the  effort  to  initiate  a  law 
creating  a  State  Produce  Exchange  Com- 
mission." 

She  shows  quite  plainly  that  she  is 
not  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  law,  as  she  states  only  a  part 
of  them.  While  it  makes  the  State  a 
business  manager  for  the  producers,  it 
also  provides  that  goods  shall  be  sold 
for  the  best  price  to  be  had,  and  the  full 
amount  of  such  sales  shall  be  returned 
to  the  producer,  less  the  actual  cost  of 
handling. 

The  farmer  is  not  compelled  to  sell 
his  goods  through  the  proposed  commis- 
sion, but  if  he  does  he  will  know  that 
he  is  dealing  through  agents  who  are 
paid  a  good  salary  ($6000  annually)  by 
the  State  to  do  the  very  best  that  can 
be  done  for  him,  and  that  is  an  assurance 
we  do  not  have  when  we  sell  through 
commission  men. 

In  the  statement,  "the  situation  is  ag- 
gravated," I  would  like  to  ask  who  is 
aggravated  but  the  middleman? 

I  will  give  Mrs.  Ames  a  little  problem, 
and  would  like  her  to  answer  it  through 
the  columns  of  this  paper: 

A  ton  of  20-lb.  watermelons  are  sold 
in  Turlock  for  $5,  are  shipped  to  San 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  ns  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


Francisco  to  be  resold,  and  after  passing 
through  the  various  hands,  are  sold  to 
a  consumer  who  pays  50  cents  for  a  sin- 
gle melon,  or  2%e  per  pound. 

The  grow  gets  %  cent  per  lb.  and  the 
consumer  pays  2%  cents  per  lb.  Now 
where  does  the  2%  cents  go?  Now  she 
may  answer  "for  transportation."  Yes, 
part  of  it  does,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  transportation  companies  should  not 
be  entitled  to  fair  compensation  for  ser- 
vice rendered.  But  to  make  the  matter 
plain,  we  will  assume  the  above  state- 
ment to  be  true,  and  such  instances  can 
be  cited. 

A  ton  of  melons  sold  in  Turlock  for 
$5;  the  freight  to  San  Francisco  is  $7; 
the  same  melons  sell  to  consumers  for 
$50 — now  who  gets  the  $38?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer,  viz:  the  middlemen. 

What  is  true  of  melons  is  also  true  of 
most  all  perishable  goods.  The  farmer 
frequently  gets  less  than  the  cost  of  pro 
duction,  and  the  consumer  still  pays  a 
high  price,  and  a  great  many  cannot  buy 
because  the  price  is  prohibitory. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  State  Produce 
Exchange  Commission  offers  the  only  so- 
lution to  the  perplexing  question. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  farmers 
hold  their  goods  till  the  consumer  offers 
a  fair  price.  Now  perishable  goods  can- 
not be  held,  and  middlemen  take  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer  and  offer  next  to  noth- 
ing, and  he  must  sell  or  lose  all. 

It  would  be  possible  for  producers  of 
non-perishable  goods  to  hold  for  better 
prices  if  all  were  situated  to  afford  it, 
but  as  some  must  sell  to  meet  obligations 
the  price  goes  down. 

Farmers  have  organized  in  various 
ways  to  better  their  condition,  but  such 
organizations  have  always  gone  to  pieces 
because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them  to  stick  together. 

Turlock.  A  Producer. 


FARMING  COLLEGE  ON  WHEELS 


More  than  102,000  California  farmers 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  University 
of  California  professors  and  visited  the 
Southern  Pacific  agricultural  demonstra- 
tion train  during  the  1911-12  season,  just 
ended.  The  precise  number  of  auditors 
at  these  lectures  was  102,624,  according 
to  a  careful  census  taken  at  each  stop 
of  the  train.  This  is  an  increase  of 
24,400,  or  31%,  over  the  attendance  of 
last  year. 

Close  to  5000  miles  were  covered  by 
the  train  during  the  1911-12  season; 
more  than  twice  the  distance  covered  in 
1908.  There  was  a  noted  increase  in 
attendance  at  practically  every  place  vis- 
ited. In  only  a  few  instances  did  the 
attendance  show  decrease,  and  in  all 
cases  it  was  caused  by  inclement  weather. 

This  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  demonstration 
trains,  and  greater  attention  was  given 
to  actual  instruction  work.  The  cars 
were  arranged  so  that  persons  interested 
in  any  one  of  the  subjects  exhibited  could 
visit  that  car  in  particular,  listen  to  the 
lecture  of  the  specialist  in  charge  of  the 
car,  and  ask  as  many  questions  about  the 
subject  as  they  saw  fit.  Discussion  was 
invited  and  through  such  disputation 
many  important  and  interesting  facts 
were  made  clear  to  all  producers. 

The  train  covered  the  entire  State  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  and  was  then 
taken  over  the  Northwestern  Pacific. 
Everyone  interested  in  horticulture,  viti- 
culture, agriculture,  stock-raising,  or  in 
any  industry  that  has  to  do  with  the  soil, 
who  listened  to  the  lectures,  has  pro- 
nounced them  of  great  benefit  to  the  en- 
tire State. 


Big  stock  of  RAILS 
and  CARS  CARRIED 
in  our  Warehouses 

Ask  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  P 


Koppel  Portable 
Track  for  Dry- 
Yards  and  Dairy 
Ranches. 


We  make  WOODEN 
and  STEEL  TRUCKS, 
also  BOTTOM  and 
LIFTING  TRUCKS 


ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. RIALT0  BLDG 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Have  It  on  the  Farm 

Have  "Pacific  Service"  on  your  farm. 
It  is  a  power  that  will  lighten  many 
arduous  duties.  It  is  also  a  great 
convenience. 

It  greatly  facilitates  the  performance  of  your  work. 
Don't  think  that  "Pacific  Service"  is  expensive. 
It  isn't;  it's  the  most  economical  power  in  the 
world.    And  it  is  also  the  most  reliable. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  quick,  continuous,  efficient. 
It's  clean — there's  no  dirt  connected  with  it. 

Why  not  install  it  on  the  farm  and  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  its  use  gives  ?  Let  us  tell  you  how  it 
can  be  made  to  lighten  your  work. 

Drop  us  a  Postal. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

PACIFIC  GAS  & 
ELECTRIC  Co. 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

\^  13th  and  Clay,  Oakland  ia36  Park  St..  Alameda  Oxford  and  Allston.  Berkeley  / 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacrament*.  Cal 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Hop  Crop  and  Prices. 

Due  to  an  attempt  made  during  the  past 
few  months  to  influence  the  hop  market 
in  favor  of  the  buyer,  a  careful  review 
of  the  situation  seems  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  while  prices  for  this 
year's  crop  may  not  touch  the  high  figures 
reached  for  part  of  the  1911  crop,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should 
fall  far  below  the  average,  which  for  32 
years  has  been  23  cents  in  New  York, 
approximately  21  cents  on  the  Coast.  The 
output  of  California  for  1912  is  esti- 
mated at  16,200,000  lbs.,  or  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  crops  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  New  York  are  estimated 
at  13,500,000,  3,960,000,  and  4,500,000  lbs., 
respectively,  making  a  total  for  the  United 
States  of  38,160.000  lbs.  Deducting  from 
this  total,  say  10,000,000  lbs.,  the  prob- 
able amount  which  will  be  exported  (the 
export  figures  were  15,122,748  lbs.  in  1910 
and  estimated  at  10,500,000  lbs.  in  1911). 
this  will  leave  but  28,160,000  lbs.  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  the  average  of 
which  is  computed  at  from  45  to  47  mil- 
lion pounds  annually.  This  makes  the 
actual  shortage  for  home  consumption  of 
between  6,840,000  and  8,840,000  lbs.  This 
of  course  will  be  made  up  by  imports. 
The  import  of  hops  into  this  country  in 
1910  was  8,557,531  lbs.,  but  in  1911  fell 
to  2,000,000  lbs. 

The  crops  of  the  hop-producing  coun- 
tries in  1911  were  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

United  States   37,750,000 

England   36,738,576 

Germany   23,430,488 

Austria-Hungary   18,989,322 

The  latest  reports  indicate  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  rains  in  England,  the 
crop  will  be  short.  The  highest  price 
ever  reached  was  $1.15  per  pound  in  New 
York  in  1882. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

T.  H.  Blair  and  Tom  Bell,  of  Visalia. 
shipped  520  hogs  to  San  Francisco  last 
week.  They  expect  to  realize  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Ten  carloads  of  beef  cattle  were  shipped 
from  Porterville  last  week  to  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

The  price  of  hogs  has  dropped  of  late, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the 
hog  raisers  are  overcrowding  the  market 
because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
feed,  preferring  to  accept  a  lower  price 
for  the  hogs  than  buy  feed. 

Bernard  Meyer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  owns 
Valdessa  Scott  II,  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow, 
said  to  be  the  best  producer  in  the  world. 
The  cow  has  just  completed  a  seven-day 
official  test,  in  which  she  produced  695.9 
pounds  of  milk,  33.50  pounds  of  butter-fat, 
and  41.87  pounds  of  butter. 

Dr.  Haas,  who  owns  the  Mountain  View 
ranch  near  Banning,  has  shipped  a  large 
number  of  cattle  there  to  pasture  on  the 
stubble  of  the  hay  fields. 

Rabies  are  reported  to  have  appeared 
on  two  ranches  near  Tulare  caused  by 
the  bite  of  a  dog;  one  bull  and  one  horse 
being  victims.  Both  animals  developed 
uncontrollable  madness  and  died  durinu; 
the  paroxysm. 

Electric  fans  to  keep  the  cows  cool  and 
contented  during  milking  is  the  latest  in- 
novation on  the  dairy  ranch  of  A.  W.  Mey- 
ers of  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county.  Any- 
one interested  is  invited  to  call  and  study 
the  operation.  It  is  said  there  is  no  kick 
and  scarcely  a  tail  wag. 

Dr.  Jackson  Temple,  City  Health  Officer 
of  Santa  Rosa,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
dairymen  who  supply  Santa  Rosa  with 
milk  and  brought  the  State  dairy  law  to 
their  attention.    The  provisions  of  the 


law  were  discussed  and  steps  taken  for 
the  organization  of  the  dairymen  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  observing  the  provi- 
sions, and  the  Mayor,  who  was  present, 
gave  assurance  the  city  would  lend  every 
assistance  to  see  the  law  enforced. 

The  Los  Angeles  Packing  Co.  will  es- 
tablish a  large  creamery  at  Hardwick, 
Kings  county,,  with  a  capacity  of  5000 
pounds  of  butter  daily.  The  territory  bor- 
dering the  line  of  Fresno  and  Kings  coun- 
ties is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
important  dairying  sections  in  the  State. 

State  Dairy  Inspector  Canham  had  three 
more  Fresno  county  dairymen  in  court 
last  week  for  conducting  insanitary  dair- 
ies, obtaining  a  conviction  in  each  case. 

L.  Hs  Gilbert  has  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cheese  factory  on  his  ranch  near 
Ceres,  Stanislaus  county. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Dodge,  of  Walnut  Creek, 
Contra  Costa  county,  is  having  a  building 
erected  on  her  place  sufficiently  large  to 
milk  120  Holstein  cows.  The  building 
will  be  thoroughly  modern  and  the  estab- 
lishment will  be  conducted  as  a  certified 
dairy. 


Voluntary  v.  Compulsory  Spraying. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Galloway, 
of  Sonoma  county,  stated  recently  that 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  fruit-grow- 
ers in  his  county  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  great  advancement  made  along  spray- 
ing lines,  the  growers  now  being  alive 
to  its  importance  and  confotming  to  the 
rules  without  trouble,  getting  splendid 
results  for  their  efforts  thereby.  News 
of  a  different  nature  comes  from  Nevada 
county,  where  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Breen,  after  getting  the  county 
to  pay  for  some  spraying  machines, 
thought  the  orchardists  would  be  glad  to 
pay  for  the  spraying;  but  the  fruit-grow- 
ers objected  to  "coming  through,"  which 
impelled  Breen  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  district  attorney,  who  decided  that 
unless  payment  is  made  promptly,  a  lien 
would  be  placed  on  the  property  of  the 
recalcitrants  and  the  charge  for  collect- 
ing will  be  about  $8  in  addition  to  the 
original  spraying  charges. 

The  French  Walnut  Crop. 

A  letter  from  the  Fancher  Creek  Nur- 
series states  that,  under  date  of  June  22, 
Mr.  Roeding  writes  us  from  Carpentras, 
France,  regarding  the  outlook  for  the 
walnut  crop  in  France  this  season,  and 
thought  this  would  be  of  interest  to  you 
as  well  as  California  walnut  growers.  He 
states  that  the  crop  is  not  more  than  60% 
average,  and  the  following  is  a  compara 
tive  statement  for  the  three  preceding 
years  and  for  this  year: 

Bales. 

1909    40,000 

1910    30,000 

1911    30,000 

1912    20,000 

A  b'ale  consists  of  100  kilos,  or  about 

220  pounds,  so  that  you  can  estimate  the 
tonnage  of  the  walnut  crop  in  France  this 
year.  We  understand  from  his  notes  that 
a  large  percentage  of  these  nuts  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

Olives  in  San  Bernardino. 

Twenty-seven  acres  of  land  at  Rosena, 
San  Bernardino  county,  were  recently  ac- 
quired by  Charles  C.  Moore,  president  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  San 
Francisco,  on  which  he  will  at  once  erect 
an  olive  mill  of  great  capacity  for  bot- 
tling and  canning  olives.  Later  on,  it  is 
probable  an  olive  oil  plant  will  be  added. 
North  of  San  Bernardino  city  another 
big  olive  plant  is  in  course  of  construe 
tion  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  D.  J.  Car- 


penter of  Redlands.  The  opening  of  these 
two  plants  is  expected  to  lend  great  im- 
petus to  olive  planting  in  the  vicinity, 
and  it  is  expected  that  thousands  of 
acres  will  be  set  out  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  these  establishments,  which  will 
offer  the  neighboring  land-owners  favor- 
able inducements  to  adopt  olive  culture. 


Bee-Keepers  Meet. 

The  California  State  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation held  a  well-attended  meeting  at 
Dinuba,  Tulare  county,  on  August  3rd, 
and  other  meetings  will  be  held  at 
Santa  Paula,  August  12th,  Redlands  Au- 
gust 14th,  and  at  Los  Angeles  on  August 
19th  and  September  6th.  The  executive 
committee  announces  the  opening  of  the 
summer  term  of  the  California  School 
of  Apiculture,  on  August  19th  next,  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Three  courses  will  be  offered: 
A  three-weeks  special  course  in  "Bee 
Oreeding  and  Queen  Rearing  Methods: 
three- weeks  course  for  teachers  and  na- 
ture lovers  in  "Nature  Study:  the  Biology 
of  the  Bee  and  Some  of  Its  Relatives." 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
A.  B.  Shaffner,  Secretary,  4232  West 
First  street,  Los  Angeles. 


Seek  Outlet  for  Produce. 

Representatives  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  recently  held  a 
conference  with  commercial  bodies  of 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  and  officials 
of  the  Western  Pacific  railway,  their  ob- 
ject being  to  devise  means  of  reaching 
the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  markets 
with  the  produce  of  some  147,300  acres 
under  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  Twin 
Falls.  Their  scheme  includes  the  build- 
ing of  a  line  of  railway  to  connect  the 
Twin  Falls  region  with  the  Western  Pa- 
cific at  Wells,  which  they  estimate  would 
cost  approximately  $2,000,000.  The  rail- 
road officials  stated  they  were  willing  to 
help  out  in  any  way  possible,  but  were 
unable  to  undertake  the  project  at  this 
time.  Further  conferences  will  be  held 
later  and  plans  discussed  for  building  the 
toad  with  private  capital. 


Great  Saving  by  Organization. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  secretary  and  man- 
ager for  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  executive  committees  held  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation and  will  assume  the  office  of  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  At  the  meeting,  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  estimated 
saving  to  the  lemon  industry  resulting 
from  the  recent  reduction  of  the  freight 
rate  is  $200,000  a  year,  and  that  the 
reduction  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
made  in  the  rate  on  oranges  in  1907  had 
meant  a  saving  of  more  than  $4,500,000, 
both  reductions  being  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Citrus  Protective  League, 

Castor  Bean  Culture. 

Castor  oil  of  late  is  being  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  lubricant,  which  has  in- 
fluenced Vice  Consul  William  H.  Orrett, 
of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  call  attention 
to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  castor 
bean  in  that  island.  It  is  said  the  in- 
dustry is  one  that  does  not  require  skill- 
tul  planting  or  expensive  cultivation,  as, 
oiice  established,  the  seeds  propagate 
themselves.  The  plant  will  thrive  on 
waste  land  and  no  fertilizing  is  neces- 
sary. The  Consul  says  the  species  that 
is  grown  in  Jamaica  yield  five  tons  of 
seeds  to  the  acre  and  give  a  larger  yield 
of  oil  than  the  species  so  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  East  Indies. 


San  Joaquin  Grape  Situation. 

Reports  emanating  from  northern  San 
Joaquin  declare  the  vineyards  are  now 


showing  the  results  of  lack  of  moisture 
early  in  the  year,  and  that  much  of  the 
fruit  will  not  mature.  The  reports  de- 
clare some  vineyards  are  worse  than  oth- 
ers, but  if  the  weather  keeps  cool  the 
fruit  not  already  spoiled  may  produce  a 
crop  40'/(  short  of  normal  for  table  grapes 
and  for  wine  grapes  50'//  short.  Should 
the  weather  be  hot  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  report  continues,  the  shortage  will 
be  even  greater. 


Irrigated  Farms  of  California. 

According  to  the  census  report,  of  the 
farms  in  California,  over  4ir/,  are  irri- 
gated. Fresno  county  in  1909  had  402.31S 
acres  under  irrigation,  the  largest  acre- 
age of  any  county  in  the  State.  Tulare 
county  came  second  with  265,404  acres, 
Kings  county  third  with  190,949  acres. 
While  Fresno  had  the  largest  acreage, 
Kings  county  has  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing the  largest  percentage  of  its  land 
tinder  irrigation,  the  percentage  being 
25.7.  At  this  date  great  changes  would 
probably  have  to  be  made  in  these  fig- 
ures. 


Gravenstein  Apple  Show. 

The  above  fixture  will  be  held  at  Sebas- 
topol,  Sonoma  county.  August  19th  to  25th 
inclusive.  A  liberal  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  prizes  which  has  resulted 
in  many  districts,  firms,  societies  and 
individuals  interested  in  the  Gravenstein 
apple  industry  promising  their  support, 
and  everything  indicates  the  exhibits  will 
surpass  those  of  previous  years.  Many 
unique  art  exhibits  are  promised,  and  the 
best  shows  obtainable  have  been  secured 
to  keep  things  humming  along  the  "mid- 
way." It  will  be  a  busy  and  enjoyable 
week  in  Sebastopol. 


Standardization  Movement  Spreads. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Dinuba  recently, 
shippers,  packers  and  growers  unanimous- 
ly agreed  that  the  shipment  of  unripe 
grapes  to  the  Eastern  markets  had  worked 
great  injury  to  the  business  and  decided 
that  no  more  Malaga  grapes  which  do 
not  test  up  to  18%  sugar  will  be  shipped. 
After  resolutions  were  adopted  covering 
the  matter,  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
effort  to  acquaint  every  grower  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  with  the  decision,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstandings. 
Inspectors  have  been  appointed  to  the 
various  districts,  and  assistants  will  be 
appointed  if  it  is  found  necessary,  to 
see  to  rules  being  properly  carried  out. 

Potato  Pest. 

A  report  from  Tacoma  states  that  five 
carloads  of  potatoes  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia were  found  to  be  infested  with 
the  dreaded  tuber  moth,  and  were  burned. 
The  moth  has  not  yet  invaded  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  every  possible  precau- 
tion is  being  taken  to  keep  it  out. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


flf  send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Nl  Drill.      Seed  coats  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Various  Notes. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  fireproof  pulp- 
drying  plant  as  an  adjunct  to  its  beet 
sugar  factory  at  Oxnard. 

Almond  picking  has  commenced  in 
Butte  county.  There  are  about  300  acres 
in  bearing  in  the  Durham  and  Nelson  dis- 
tricts and  the  crop  is  said  to  be  95%  of 
full. 

The  grain  harvesting  in  the  Newman 
district  of  Stanislaus  county  is  practically 
completed.  The  early  estimate  of  50%  of 
a  crop  proved  too  low,  the  yield  reaching 
65%  of  a  crop.  The  quality  of  the  grain 
was  fair. 

The  first  full  car  of  Thompson's  Seed- 
less grapes  shipped  from  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict brought  $1435  at  auction  in  Chicago 
last  week,  netting  the  grower  about  $55 
per  ton.  A  car  of  Elberta  peaches  was 
auctioned  at  Minneapolis  for  $1037,  net- 
ting the  grower  about  $20  per  ton.  The 
Elberta  crop  in  Fresno  and  Kings  county 
is  now  reported  to  be  only  60%  of  last 
year,  and  shipments  will  be  only  between 
325  to  350  cars,  as  against  600  cars  last 
year. 

The  bean  crop  of  southern  California 
for  1912  promises  to  go  over  2,100,000 
bags,  with  a  value  of  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, accompanied  by  Deputy  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Bremner,  has  been 
making  an  inspection  of  the  Sonoma 
county  hop  fields,  some  of  which  are  re- 
ported to  be  troubled  with  hop  lice. 

The  vast  acreage  lying  between  Coa- 
linga  and  Huron  is  said  to  only  need 
irrigation  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive regions  in  the  State,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  bring  this  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government. 

The  Crocker-Huffman  Co.  last  spring 
planted  out  200  acres  to  Smyrna  figs  on 
its  lands  near  Merced,  and  next  season 
will  plant  800  acres  more  to  the  same 
fruit. 

A  report  from  Colusa  intimates  that 
the  great  Fair  ranch  in  Colusa  and  Yolo 
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 is  ' 

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

//  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

007  Alaska  Commercial  Bdg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

504  Central  Bdg.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


counties,  owned  by  Sacramento  capitalists, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Western  Sugar  Co. 
for  $1,250,000,  which  will  plant  the  acre- 
age to  sugar  beets  and  erect  a  large  sugar 
factory  on  the  property. 

John  Y.  Beaty,  a  writer  of  national 
reputation  on  agricultural  questions,  and 
head  of  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Luther  Burbank 
Press,  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  writings. 

The  end  of  this  month  will  probably 
see  the  completion  of  one  of  the  large  irri- 
gation projects  of  the  State,  when  the 
Tulare  Lake  Canal  Co.  finishes  the  large 
undertaking  which  reclaims  20,000  acres 
of  marsh  land  adjacent  to  Lake  Tulare  in 
Kings  county. 

Grasshoppers  recently  attacked  the 
large  grain  ranch  of  Mr.  Cavanagh  near 
Carissa,  Monterey  county,  and  it  was 
feared  the  crop  was  a  total  loss.  Most  of 
the  damage,  however,  was  done  near  the 
edges,  where  the  yield  was  scarcely  three 
sacks  per  acre,  but  on  getting  further  into 
the  field  ten  sacks  per  acre  of  the  finest 
kind  of  grain  was  harvested,  and  the  loss 
was  not  so  great  as  at  first  anticipated. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  3,  1912. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  Aug.  2,  1912,  as  reported  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Plums — 181  Va  ^ars.  The  heavy  ship- 
ment of  German  prunes  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  is  over,  and  receipts  are  be- 
ginning to  wane.  Other  varieties  will 
come  forward  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  there  will  be  no  such  large  crop  of 
any  as  there  were  of  the  Germans.  In 
the  early  districts  Diamonds,  Giant, 
Grand  Duke,  Gros  and  Kelsey  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments.  It  is  prob- 
able there  will  be  a  still  further  decline 
in  plum  shipments  during  the  next  seven 
days. 

Peaches — 1 3S 14  cars.  Elbertas  are  mov- 
ing freely  from  the  San  Joaquin  districts 
and  there  are  a  few  going  forward  from 
Placer  county.  The  fruit  is  of  unusually 
fine  quality.  Under  normal  conditions 
shipments  should  increase  materially  dur- 
ing the  coming  week. 

Pears — 402%  cars.  This  report  shows 
a  slight  decline  in  shipments  from  last 
week.  There  will  be  a  still  further  de- 
cline for  the  next  seven  days.  Sacramento 
river  is  now  beginning  to  clean  up.  Ship- 
ments from  there  are  expected  to  be  ma- 
terially less  from  this  time  on.  Suisun 
is  shipping  heavily  and  other  sections  will 
soon  begin. 

Grapes — 50  cars.  Most  of  these  grapes 
are  moving  from  the  Imperial  valley  and 
have  not  heretofore  appeared  in  this  re- 
port owing  to  the  failure  of  the  carlines 
to  report  them.  Thompson's  Seedless 
grapes  are  being  shipped  now  from  the 
Fresno  and  Visalia  districts,  several  car- 
loads having  gone  forward.  Malagas  will 
put  in  an  appearance  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
growers  here  to  hold  back  these  shipments 
so  that  the  fruit  may  be  properly  ma- 
tured before  it  is  picked.  Fontainbleau 
and  Rose  of  Peru  are  going  forward  from 
the  early  districts,  and  the  first  crate  of 
Tokays  from  Vacaville  was  sent  out  on 
the  first  of  the  month. 

Comparative  statement  of  shipments: 
July  27th:    1911.  1812. 

Cherries    216V4  244% 

Apricots    223  Va  195M> 

Peaches    441  Va  359% 

Plums    735        959  Vi 

Pears   415 %  876 


2031%  2634% 
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deep  well 

pumping; 

there 
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pump 
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with  the 

Pomona 

Pump. 

It 

delivers  a 

smooth, 

steady 

flow  of 

water 

without 

jerk, 

jar  or 

vihratlon. 


Pomona 

A    Deep  Well 

PUMPS 


In  all 
deep  well 
sections 
you  will 
find  the 
Pomona 
I'll  m  p 
tile  most 
numerous 
and  doing; 
its  work 
with  the 
least 
trouble 
a  lid 


satisfaction. 


There's 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  52  P 

It  gives  full  details — contains  48  pages — is  handsomely  illustrated.  Also  has 
some  valuable  information  on  irrigation.    Send  for  a  copy  today. 


We  have  the  cap- 
ital, the  equip- 
m  e  n  t  and  the 
"know  how." 


I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Pomona .  Ca  lif 


Pomona  P  u  m  p  s 
are  best  for  both 
large     and  small 


Cement  Pipe  Irrigators 

Should  send  for  a  copy  of  our  Valve  Booklet  "P,"  giving  prices  and  descrip- 
tions of  our  lines  of  gates  and  valves,  etc.    Will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  GRADE!  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
son pump  is  the  ideal  pump. 
The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump  for  irrigation 
work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented  101  "i  Automatic  Water  Balance 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.50.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT ENGINE,  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co. 

400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  82.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  60 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  FrancUc*. 
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More  About  Beet  Pulp. 


[By  Oik  Associate  Editor.] 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  dried  beet 
pulp,  which  was  discussed  recently  in 
these  columns  is  such  an  important  and 
interesting  matter  that  since  the  issue  of 
July  20  appeared  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  come  to  the  office  regarding  it. 

According  to  the  method  in  approxi- 
mating the  output  of  dried  pulp  roughly 
the  very  great  amount  of  this  product 
that  will  ultimately  be  sold  in  this  State 
was  given.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
present  acreage  and  that  which  will  in  a 
few  years  be  planted,  the  output  will  be 
even  greater  than  was  indicated.  By  that 
method  of  calculation  it  appeared  that  the 
weight  of  the  wet  pulp  produced  was  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  the  weight  of  the 
beets  cut,  although  actually  the  weight  of 
the  two  is  about  the  same,  and  it  is  the 
solid  matter  iu  the  wet  beet  pulp  that  is 
somewhere  nearer  65%  of  the  weight  of 
the  solid  matter  of  the  beets.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  solid  matter  is  either 
sugar  which  the  manufacturers  try  to 
secure,  or  is  other  material  that  will  dis- 
solve at  the  same  time  with  the  sugar 
and  thus  be  removed  from  the  pulp.  Some 
material  is  also  lost  one  way  or  other  in 
process  of  manufacture,  and  a  good  deal 
of  pulp  is  wasted  before  it  gets  to  the 
cows. 

Even  after  the  beets  are  worked  over, 
in  spite  of  all  loss,  the  solid  matter  in 
them  equals  somewhere  near  65%  of  the 
solid  matter  in  the  beets;  in  other  words, 
if  there  are  100,000  acres  of  sugar  beets 
in  California,  after  the  factories  take  out 
all  the  sugar  that  they  can  get,  there  will 
be  still  about  two-thirds  of  the  substance 
of  the  beets  left"  for  stock  feed,  and  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  stock  feed  it  is,  too. 

In  mentioning  the  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ter that  is  saved,  it  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  this  is  only  approximate,  and 
roughly  approximate  also,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  there  is  in  the  amount  of 
sugar  and  other  soluble  matter  in  differ- 
ent lots  of  beets.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered that  aside  entirely  from  the  pulp 
the  tops  of  the  beets  are  left  for  cattle 
feed,  and  the  molasses  is  left  at  the  fac- 
tory to  be  mixed  with  alfalfa  meal  and 
other  ground  feed  to  give  it  greater  pa 
atabllity,  a  higher  digestive  content  and 
better  chemical  composition.  That  is, 
aside  from  the  beet  pulp  itself,  which  was 
discussed  alone  in  the  previous  article. 

It  is  true  that  beet  pulp  at  some  fac- 
tories has  been  sold  at  25  cents  a  ton,  and 
even  some  run  through  sewers,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  handling  such  immense 
amounts  as  about  2500  tons  daily  without 
waste,  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  say- 
ing that  the  average  value  of  the  beet 
pulp  is  only  25  cents  a  ton  as  a  rule,  al- 
though in  some  cases  it  is. 

Upon  this  subject  a  recent  communica- 
tion says:  "There  are,  it  is  true  occas- 
ional opportunities  for  securing  a  certain 
amount  of  wet  pulp  at  this  figure  (25 
cents  per  ton),  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
prevailing  price.  One  of  the  largest  sugar 
factories  in  southern  California  made  a 
contract  last  year  with  a  cattle  feeder  to 
take  its  entire  output  of  wet  pulp  at  50 
cents  per  ton,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  wet  pulp  from  the  factory  at  Los 
Alamitos  was  sold  at  $1  per  ton  at  the 
factory,  and  some  of  it  even  higher  than 
that. 

"Some  pulp  is,  of  course,  hauled  from 
the  factory,  and  all  of  that  which  is  for- 
warded by  the  railroad  must  be  hauled  in 
wagons  from  the  railroad  station  to  final 
destination,  in  connection  with  which  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  one 
team  will  haul,  say  one  ton  of  dried  pulp 
at  a  time,  it  will  require  twenty  trips  to 


haul  an  equivalent  amount  of  wet  pulp." 

The  facts  given  here  give  further  em- 
phasis to  the  importance  of  drying  pulp, 
for  even  at  25  cents  per  ton,  about  the 
cheapest  that  the  wet  pulp  ever  can  be 
sold,  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  dairyman 
through  hauling  and  handling  actually 
works  out  to  be  nearly  as  great  under  the 
best  conditions  as  the  cost  of  the  same 
amount  of  pulp  when  dried.  If  the  dairy- 
man has  to  pay  $1  per  ton  for  the  wet 
pulp,  as  is  somtimes  done,  and  also  pay 
an  average  of  50  cents  a  ton  freight  on 
the  cars,  besides  the  cost  of  hauling  from 
cars  to  dairy,  dried  pulp  Would  be  very 
much  cheaper.  The  one  thing  that  makes 
it  look  bad  to  the  dairyman  is,  however, 
that  he  is  only  getting  one-twentieth  the 
bulk,  and  appearance  often  counts  more 
than  substance,  even  if  the  second  bar- 
gain is  the  better. 

In  this  same  connection  it  is  a  striking 
thing  that  even  when  the  facilities  for 
disposing  of  the  output  of  a  factory  are 
such  as  to  permit  good  prices  to  be  ob- 
tained the  manufacturers  are  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  dry  their  pulp.  Why  they 
should  dry  it  when  much  of  the  wet  pulp 
could  be  sold  for  only  25  cents  a  ton  and 
occasionally  some  had  to  be  run  off  in  the 
sewer  is  apparent,  but  the  real  worth  of 
the  dried  pulp  is  only  apparent  when  one 
thinks  that  a  factory  will  dry  the  pulp 
even  when  it  can  sell  it  all  at,  say,  50 
cents  a  ton.  In  this  case  the  saving  in 
freight  and  handling  of  a  bulky  product, 
some  of  which  is  spoiled  or  wasted  in 
transit  or  storage,  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  drying. 

In  the  letter  quoted  above  the  writer 
also  says  in  this  connection:  "Last  year 
we  made  careful  investigation  of  this  sub 
ject  and  interviewed  fifteen  of  the  more 
intelligent  feeders  of  wet  pulp  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  information  thus  obtained 
was  that  the  average  cost  of  wet  pulp  laid 
down  at  the  dairy  was  in  excess  of  $1.10 
per  ton,  and  this  did  not  include  the  extra 
cost  of  handling  the  pulp,  cleaning 
stanchions,  feeding  places,  etc.  In  this 
estimate,  most  of  the  feeders  allowed 
nothing  for  the  cost  of  hauling  from 
railroad  stations,  on  the  ground  that  their 
teams  were  idle  and  might  just  as  well 
be  doing  that  as  not.  This,  however,  is 
of  course  not  business-like,  and  such  cost 
of  hauling  should  properly  be  taken  into 
account,  which  would  still  further  in- 
crease the  cost  of  wet  pulp. 

"However,  estimating  on  the  basis  of 
$1.10  per  ton  for  wet  pulp,  the  cost  would 
bt  $22  for  twenty  tons,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  ton  of  dried  pulp;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  latter  may  be 
fed  dry,  without  any  preparation  or  care 
whatever,  we  think  it  altogether  probablr 
that  the  actual  cost  of  wet  pulp  to  the 
farmer  is  greater  than  that  of  dry,  rather 
than  less." 

In  this  incidental  reference  to  the  feed- 
ing of  dry  pulp  it  can  be  said  that  feed- 
ing dry  pulp  is  a  fairly  common  practice 
in  the  East  and  a  small  amount  of  that 
fed  here,  which  as  yet  is  not  much,  has 
been  used  in  the  same  way.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  in  California,  under  ordinary 
conditions  at  least,  the  pulp  would  not  be 
used  to  its  best  advantage  when  fed  dry, 
as  one  of  the  best  things  about  it  is  that 
when  moistened  it  provides  a  succulent 
food,  the  very  thing  needed  by  most  Cali- 
fornia cows,  especially  in  alfalfa  districts. 

On  dairies  where  ensilage  or  other  suc- 
culent food  is  fed,  it  will  perhaps  be  un- 
necessary to  moisten  the  pulp,  and  even 
then  its  value  for  the  nutrients  it  contains 
and  the  way  it  will  balance  up  a  ration 
with  alfalfa  will  more  than  justify  its  use, 
but  where  alfalfa  and  other  hay  furnishes 


the  only  roughage  of  the  cows  the  suc- 
culence will  vastly  increase  the  value  that 
exists  simply  from  the  nutrients  alone. 

It  will  be  several  years  before  beet  pulp 
really  reaches  a  stage  of  production  that 
will  make  it  a  common  dairy  feed  in  Cali- 


fornia, but  when  most  of  the  100.000  acres 
of  beets  go  into  sugar,  molasses  and  pulp, 
it  is  certain  that  the  wealth  that  is  added 
to  the  State  will  be  fully  as  great  and 
probably  greater  than  a  brief  examination 
of  the  subject  now  seems  to  indicate-. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Four  Hulls  bred  In  milk  mid 
butter  linen,  ready  for  xrr\  Ire. 
Are  from  tented  dninn  nnd  by 
the  bent  bred  nlren  In  the  Rant. 
Will  sell  you  one  at  price  thut 
dairymen  can  pay. 
Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live'  Stock  Importer*  nnd  Ttreedern  of  Purebred  Ilolnteinn. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 


JIAMKACTIHEKS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  818  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Lon  An^elen,  Cal. 

BOXES    AIM  D    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,   Fifth  nnd  Bryant  Sin.,  San  Frnnelnco,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


lling  Machinery 

You  can  make  oig*  money  making  wells.  This  ia  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making-  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  FAST  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog'. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Anfieles,  CaL 

Main  Office  and  Works.  Minii«upoli«,  Minn. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


VINE  TANK.      144-184  Berry  St. 


WIND ELE It'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 

Su  FruclMo,  CaL 


w"ATES  TANK. 
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The  Ormstown  Show. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carbuthers.] 

Canada  has  cattle  and  horse  shows 
held  entirely  for  the  education  of  the 
formers  and  those  interested  in  farming 
and  live  stock.  The  great  Ormstown 
live  stock  show  was  held  the  last  week 
in  June,  and  it  called  to  remembrance 
the  great  shows  held  in  the  British  Em- 
pire more  than  any  other  show  since 
the  writer  came  to  this  country.  The 
town  where  this  show  was  held  is  a 
small  place  with  about  2,000  inhabitants 
in  the  very  center  of  the  live  stock  in- 
terests in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Ayrshire  cattle  and  Clydesdale  horses 
seemed  to  predominate  in  numbers;  but 
Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Holsteins,  Short- 
horns, and  hackney  horses  were  there  in 
great  numbers. 

The  Holstein  men  of  Canada  have  not 
enjoyed  the  same  co-operation  with  the 
breeders  of  the  United  States  as  the  other 
breeds  have  experienced  on  account  of 
the  two  countries  not  recognizing  each 
other's  registration;  but  last  month  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  two 
countries  whereby  Holsteins  can  be  reg- 
istered in  the  respective  herd  books.  So 
when  the  agreement  is  finally  put  into 
effect  trading  can  be  done.  Canada  has 
some  great  Holsteins,  and  one  breeder 
informed  me  that  their  records  in  Can 
ada  equaled  the  United  States,  and  that 
In  one  thing  they  surpassed,  which  was 
color.  In  the  Canadian  Holstein,  color 
had  never  been  discriminated  against  as 
it  had  been  in  the  United  States,  where- 
by they  had  a  more  rugged  and  hardier 
animal  than  the  Americans  had.  This 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  N 


F.h  — It  is  penetrat- 
rOr  ing, soothing  arid 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 

the 

Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  Bun  ions 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DAt|u  no  equal  as 
UUllj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  Iram  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


O  EQUAL 
  A   

Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  mora  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor  ! bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYKR. 

Price  «  1  .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  Uf  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  0. 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and*  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein,  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull,  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Pure-bred  Guernseys  and  Hampshires. 

Young  Guernsey  cow,  fresh.  Bull  calves 
from  producing  dams,  one  to  nine  months. 
Exceptional  Hampshire  boars,  from  prize- 
winning  Eastern  pens,  three  to  ten  months. 
Guaranteed  no  Tuberculosis  or  Cholera! 
Address  BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
503  First  Nat  l  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


may  or  may  not  be  so;  but  200  finer  Hol- 
steins the  writer  never  saw  congregated 
together. 

The  Ayrshires  took  the  cake,  the  rea- 
son presumably  was  that  the  show  was 
held  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
Ayrshire  herds  of  Canada.  There  were 
as  high  as  30  and  40  animals  in  one 
class,  so  it  will  be  seen  the  judge  had 
a  great  job.  Some  kicking  was  heard 
when  the  ribbons  were  all  tied;  but  as 
a  whole  the  breeders  were  well  satisfied. 
The  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  tied 
the  ribbons,  and  as  far  as  the  writer 
can  learn  he  is  a  great  judge.  In  the 
senior  bull  class  of  24  head,  the  writer 
secured  the  third-prize  calf  to  bring  to 
California;  also,  in  the  class  for  import- 
ed three-year-old  cows  of  19  head,  the 
second-prize  winner  comes  to  California. 

There  were  no  faker  s  hows  on  the 
ground,  no  horse-racing,  the  only  real 
amusement  being  the  driving  teams  and 
hurdle  leaping,  which  was  held  every 
afternoon.  Some  great  leaping  was  done 
which  seemed  to  please  the  crowds  a  great 
deal.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  on  the  ground  each  day,  and 
financially  it  was  a  great  success.  People 
seemed  to  come  to  get  information  and 
see  good  cows  and  horses.  They  were 
there  from  all  over  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, New  York  State,  Vermont,  and  as 
far  west  as  Ohio. 

The  public  sale  of  Ayrshires  held  on 
the  grounds  realized  nearly  $350  per  head 
average,  and  this  without  the  champion 
cow,  who  went  down  with  milk  fever  the 
day  before  the  sale.  The  cow  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  $3000,  as  she  was  rated 
the  greatest  cow  in  Canada,  and  last  year 
all  through  the  fair  circuit,  when  the 
weather  was  hot,  she  gave  00  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  Many  of  the  cows  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed  give  this  amount  of  milk. 

The  Clydesdales  were  a  great  show,  the 
champion  mares  and  stallions  were  from 
the  Gold  Medal  farm,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  later.  Many  good  ideas  can  be 
hand  from  a  stock  show  of  this  kind, 
especially  in  the  classes,  the  arrangement 
and  the  general  run  of  the  whole  show. 
To  the  writer  this  show  was  worth  a  trip 
from  California  to  see,  and  would  some 
of  our  fair  managers  take  in  a  show  of 
this  kind,  the  communities  in  California 
holding  stock  shows  would  surely  be 
benefitted. 


PERCHERON  PROGRESS  IN 
•  AMERICA. 


Some  very  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  distribution  of  American-bred  Perche- 
rons  have  developed  by  an  analysis  of 
registrations  by  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America  between  August  1,  1910,  and 
May  1,  1912,  recently  made  by  the  sec- 
retary. These  registrations,  although  not 
covering  two  full  years,  give  a  very  defi- 
nite line  on  the  distribution  of  Percheron 
mares,  and  the  location  and  relative  im- 
portance of  various  breeding  districts. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  are  far  in  the  lead  as 
breeding  districts  of  pure-bred  Perche- 
rons,  contributing  together  50%  of  those 
registered.  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Indiana  together  bred  22.8%  of  the  ani- 
mals recorded.  California  has  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  production  of  only  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  pure-bred  Percherons  foaled  and  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  during  that 
time,  although  a  census  of  stallions  owned 
would  show  a  much  different  proportion. 

Volumes  14  and  15  of  the  Percheron 
Society,  containing  registrations  from 
62,000  to  86,000,  inclusive,  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers.  Volume  14  will 
be  available  for  distribution  this  fall  and 
Volume  3  5  by  next  January. — D.  J.  W. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 

"Hillcrest  Lad  ' — First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  1119. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 


PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prizes  Won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE3  CO. 
Mala  and  Howard  Sin..  San  Francisco. 


The  Fresno  Seraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.     Kst  tiblish ed  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT   IGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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SMALL  RANCHES 


ANYTHING  YOU  AV  A  H  T 

On  Your  Own  Terms. 


We  own  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  the  Beautiful  Mount  Diablo  Coun- 
try. You  can  buy  one  acre  or  as  many 
as  you  wish. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  looking  for  and 
we  will  help  you. 

The  best  of  WA1.MT  LANDS 
ALMOND  LANDS 
"    PEAR  LANDS 

 PHACB  l  ANDS 

 OLIVE  LANDS 

 I'll  I  M.  LANDS 

 APRICOT  LANDS 

 CHBRR1  I.VNDs 

LANDS    SUITABLE   FOR   BROWING    VI  I. 
FRl  11>. 


GROW  VEGETABLES— ALL  KINDS. 
IDF.  M.  CHICKEN  LANDS. 
BEAUTIFl  L  PLACE  TO  LIVE. 
HEALTHFUL  LOCALITY  —  ABSOLUTELY 

NO  HH.1MI. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  small  place  to 
live  in  the  country,  grow  your  own  fruits 
and  vegetables,  keep  a  few  chickens,  etc., 
the 

MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY 

is  the  best  in  the  State;  we  know  it  will 
please  you. 


Our  lands  are  located  only  30  minutes 
from  Oakland  and  1  hour  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  new  Oakland  &  Antloch  Elec- 
tric Hallway. 


Let  us  show  you  our  beautiful  country. 
Call  at  office  or  send  for  Circulars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

7:tl    Market   St.,  San  Frunclxco,  Cal. 

Branch  Otteeai 

ir>:is  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creaka  C'al. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  114U 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  Is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas.  Modoc  county,  on 
thu  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildlngs.  Price  {35,000.  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson,  Prop.,  Canby.  Cal. 


VERMOREL 
SULPHUR 

SPRAYERS 

The  best  In  the  world. 
RELIABLE 

EFFECTIVE 
EASY  WORKING 

SOLD  BY 
THE 

. C. SHftW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BERRY  FLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


A  SUCCESSFUL  MACHINE- 
MILKED  DAIRY. 


(Continued  from  Page  121.) 

where  small  valves  are  placed  between 
every  two  cows.  The  machine  is  set  on 
top  of  a  5-gallon  can,  specially  made  and 
connected  by  rubber  hose  to  the  valve  on 
the  stanchion.  Another  rubber  hose  con- 
nects the  machine  with  four  metallic  cups 
fitted  inside  with  rubber  cups,  which  are 
slipped  onto  the  teats.  Two  sets  of  cups 
are  fitted  on  each  machine  so  that  they 
will  milk  two  cows  at  a  time. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  an  auto- 
matic intermittent  valve,  which  causes  the 
rubber  cups  to  pull  on  the  teat  and  at 
the  same  time  suck,  the  same  as  a  calf. 
A  glass  tube  allows  one  to  see  when  a 
cow  is  milked  dry,  but  an  experienced 
milker  can  tell  by  feeling  of  the  bag. 

The  can  is  set  near  the  heads  and  be- 
tween the  two  cows,  so  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  their  kicking  the  bucket  over.  Mr. 
Flint  suggested  that  cows  which  give  very 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  milk  be  placed 
side  by  side,  as  otherwise  the  machine 
is  only  performing  half  of  its  efficiency 
after  one  is  milked.  Another  good  idea 
Is  to  put  cows  with  large  teats  by  them 
selves  and  those  with  small  teats  by  them- 
selves, thus  saving  much  time  in  putting 
on  the  cups,  as  a  cup  which  fits  a  small 
teat  does  not  work  so  well  on  a  larger 
one.  In  case  one  cow  is  finished  before 
her  mate,  that  side  of  the  machine  is  shut 
off. 

As  the  primary  object  of  installing  these 
machines  is  the  saving  of  labor  (which 
in  the  end  means  money),  Mr.  Flint  states 
that  a  saving  of  one-half  can  be  made,  be- 
sides escaping  the  worries  before  men- 
tioned. For  a  B0-COW  dairy,  Mr.  Flint 
gave  the  following  estimate,  which  he 
considers  very  conservative:  The  cost,  in- 
cluding vacuum  pump,  tank,  4-horsepower 
gas  engine,  three  milking  machines,  iron 
pipe,  hose,  etc.,  would  be  close  to  $t>00. 
With  this  outfit  one  man  could  attend  to 
the  milking,  cleaning  up,  feeding  calves, 
hogs,  etc.,  and  still  not  work  over  eight 
hours  a  day,  which,  as  most  will  con- 
cede, is  as  good  as  two  hand-milkers  or- 
dinarily do,  and,  as  before  stated,  the 
dairyman  can  do  his  own  milking  without 
bard  work  and  can  keep  his  cows  from 
suffering  the  abuse  of  hired  men. 

Mr.  Flint  admits  he  is  an  enthusiast, 
but  as  he  says:  "Why  shouldn"t  I  be. 
after  five  years  successful  operation, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  big  saving  finan- 
cially as  well  as  mentally?" 

With  the  increased  butter-fat  produc 
tion  in  this  State,  more  economical  meth- 
ods are  being  continually  tried  out,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  milking  ma 
chines  may  outlive  the  by  gone  prejudices 
to  the  extent  of  making  more  pleasant 
conditions  for  the  dairymen  of  the  State. 

As  Mr.  Flint  has  perhaps  used  the  ma- 
chines in  this  State  longer  than  anyone 
else,  he  naturally  has  many  inquiries  as 
to  the  advisability  of  installing  them,  and 
he  informed  the  writer  that  one  large 
certified  dairy  near  Byron  had  recently 
put  in  machines  and  had  found  them  sat 
isfactory. 


A  DAIRY  SHOO-FLY 


C.  C.  Lipp,  Veterinary  Division,  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  College  says  that 
several  fly  repellants,  to  be  brushed  or 
sprayed  on  animals,  may  be  bought  at 
$1.25  a  gallon,  approximately.  They  are 
successful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  usu- 
ally they  only  keep  the  flies  off  only  a 
few  hours.  Often  they  are  used  to  keep 
the  flies  off  the  cows  during  milking 
time,  or  are  used  on  the  horses  during 
the  noon  hour  when  they  are  resting  and 
eating,  if  there  are  no  screens.  These 
preparations  are  applied  to  the  hair  by 


b nulling  or  spraying,  though  only  a  thin 
coat  must  be  given.  One  gallon  will  give 
many  applications  to  one  animal.  If  the 
number  of  animals  to  be  treated  is  not 
large,  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  buy  a  com- 
mercial preparation. 

The  following  preparation  has  been 
recommended  as  an  inexpensive  one,  and 


as  satisfactory,  probably,  as  the  com- 
mercial mixtures:  coal  tar  dip,  any  kind, 
one  pint;  one-quarter  bar  of  ordinary 
laundry  soap;  one  pint  oil — fish,  linseed, 
or  kerosene;  fifteen  pints  hot  water. 
This  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  to  form 
an  emulsion,  and  should  be  applied  as  a 
thin  coat  by  a  brush,  or  a  spray. 


Your 
Cows 


will  produce  more  milk  for  less  money- 


if  you  add 


Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp 

to  their  rations. 

Furthermore — you  will  have  less  sickness  in  the  herd,  less  "bag" 
trouble,  fewer  cows  in  the  hospital. 


STEAM-DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Just  Like  Roots 


Makes  More  Milk 


We  are  now  tak- 
ing orders  for  this 

season's  supply. 
Tin-  di-mand  is 
enormous  ami  we 
urge  you  to  get  In 
touch  with  us  at 
once.  Place  your 
orders  now. 


L 


IKK  MOST  CALIFORNIA  DAIRYMEN, 

you  probably  feed  your  cows  principally  alfalfa,  but  no 
matter  what  feed  you  use.  you  can  get  better  results  by 
the  addition  of  STKA.M  DRIKD  BEET  PULP. 


Alfalfa  hay  is  a  wonderful  feed,  but  it  is  best  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  Buceulenl  feed  like  STEAM  DRIED  BEET  PULP. 

Alfalfa  is  rieli  in  protein,  but  light  in  carbohydrates — and  your  cows 
need  a  sufficient  amount  of  each. 

STEAM  DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  simply  the  natural  root— shred- 
ded, clean  and  pun — with  only  the  sugar  and  water  extracted.  It 
is  light,  bulky,  succulent,  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  easily  digested. 
Can  be  fed  dry  or  moistened.  It  is  cheaper  than  bran  or  rolled 
barley  and  produces  better  results. 

Being  steam  dried,  it  is  always  uniform  in  color  and  quality, 
never  burned  or  blackened  by  smoke,  always  clean  and  pure — and 
very  palatable. 

One  pound  of  STEAM  DRIED  BEET  PULP  will  take  the  place 
of  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay — and  produce  more 
milk.  It  will  make  your  cattle  healthy,  sleek-coated,  bright-eyed — 
prolong  their  milking  periods  and  eliminate  digestive  troubles.  The 
increased  flow  of  milk  will  be  noticeable  almost  immediately,  show- 
ing a  gain  of  from  one  to  five  pounds  a  day. 

STEAM  DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  also  a  splendid  food  for  poultry, 
horses  and  other  stock. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  STEAM  DRIED  BEET  PULP  and  he 
sure  it  is  steam  dried.  If  he  cannot  supply  you.  let  us  know  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied  propmtly. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet — 

"Profitable  Feeding."    Sent  free  on  request. 


The  Larrowc  Milling  Co. 


607-608  Central  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Be  sure  ifs  Steam  Dried. 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


An  Insane  Asylum  as  Dairy  Example. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural.  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
"W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  Western  country  is  now  and  has 
many  serious  problems  to  solve;  the  West 
is  already  teaching  in  lines  of  agriculture 
to  benefit  the  farmer.  Long  ago  Michigan 
realized  that  the  backbone  of  the  State's 
prosperity  was  to  assist  the  toilers  of  the 
soil  in  developing  some  method  of  assist- 
ance through  her  State  institutions.  The 
Agricultural  College  at  Lansing  has  done 
wonderful  work  along  all  branches  of  ag- 
riculture and  live  stock;  but  it  is  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  at  Pontiac  that  has 
gained  pre-eminence  through  specializing 
along  one  branch  only.  The  production 
of  milk,  pure  and  wholesome,  was  the 
chosen  line.  A  great  sanitary  barn  was 
built  of  the  most  modern  kind,  including 
cement  floors,  chain  ties,  cement  mangers, 
and  every  cow  with  a  drinking  fountain. 
This  last  winter  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
worst  ever  experienced  in  Michigan,  with 
the  result  that  some  of  the  cows'  bags 
were  frozen  and  several  quarters  were 
lost  altogether.  This  was  caused  by  the 
cold  cement  floors.  This  year  cork  floors 
have  been  put  over  the  cement,  and  it  is 
not  only  warmer,  but  it  not  nearly  so 
slippery,  and  makes  it  a  great  deal  safer 
for  the  heavy  cows  to  walk  on. 

Quite  a  little  time  was  taken  by  the 
directors  of  the  asylum  in  choosing  the 
breed  of  dairy  cow  to  be  installed;  but 
as  milk  had  to  be  produced  for  1700  peo- 
ple, the  Holstein  was  determined  upon. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Smith  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
work  and  two  separate  departments  in- 
augurated—the dairy  and  the  farm. 

The  farm  produced  the  feed  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  dairy  at  market  price. 
Three  hundred  acres  is  the  size  of  the 
farm,  and  it  is  up  to  a  very  high  state 
of  cultivation.  One  hundred  acres  of 
corn  is  grown  and  put  into  the  silo, 
averaging  generally  about  500  tons.  Clover 
hay  usually  cuts  three  tons  to  the  acre. 
Then  a  field  of  timothy  is  raised  for  the 
horses  and  the  balance  finds  ready  mar- 
ket in  Detroit  at  $20  in  the  ba.rn.  The 
manure  is  hauled  every  day  to  the  fields 
and  the  dairy  herd  gets  credit  for  so  much 
a  load. 

The  Herd.— The  Holstein  herd  today  is 
130  head  of  registered  cattle;  but  usually 
is  much  larger.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
directors  passed  a  resolution  that  no  fe- 
males can  be  sold  until  the  herd  again 
crosses  the  200  head  mark.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  see  that  last  lot 
of  females  to  be  sold  from  the  farm,  until 
the  limit  is  again  reached.  These  Hol- 
steins  were  bred  two-year-olds  and  they 
brought  the  institution  $375  per  head  on 
the  cars  at  Pontiac  and  were  shipped  to 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  herds  of 
Holsteins  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

At  present  80  cows  are  milking  and  sup- 
plying the  1700  people  with  milk;  no  milk 
is  purchased,  all  being  produced  on  the 
place.  Every  cow  is  in  the  advanced 
registry,  and  perhaps  as  fine  a  lot  of  milk 
cows  as  ever  man  looked  on.  The  bull 
calves  are  all  sold  for  $100  at  three  weeks 
old,  first  come,  first  served,  so  the  State 
of  Michigan  is  benefited  a  great  deal  in 
this  way.  At  first  bull  calves  were  sold 
for  $75  a  head,  but  last  year  the  price  was 
raised  to  $100.  The  superintendent  of 
the  farm  and  dairy,  Mr.  Smith,  puts  a 
price  on  all  the  females  a  day  after  they 
are  dropped,  and  this  price  is  never 
changed,  as  the  superintendent  is  a  cattle 
man,  and  the  price  is  used  every  year  for 
inventory  purposes.  The  milk  goes  to  the 
asylum  .at  5  cents  a  quart,  and  the  milk- 
ing is  done  by  the  inmates.  Four  or  five 
cows  each  is  the  number  allowed  to  the 
inmates  to  milk.    The  dairy  is  the  last 
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place  men  are  sent  before  leaving  the 
asylum;  usually  the  milkers  are  easily 
handled.  Two  men  have  charge  of  the 
dairy — a  herdsman  and  a  helper — and 
they  look  after  everything  but  the  regis- 
tration, which  is  handled  by  the  superin- 
tendent. The  champion  three-year-old 
Holstein  heifer  of  the  world,  Pontiac  Pet, 
was  bred  here.  The  herd  bulls  are  per- 
haps the  best  at  the  head  of  any  herd  in 
America. 

Pontiac  Korndyke  was  bred  and  now 
lives  here  and  has  more  heifers  in  the 
advanced  register  than  any  living  bull. 
Hengerield  De  Kol  is  another  herd  bull 
which  has  a  great  record  and  is  a  show 
bull.  The  herd  bulls  have  loose  stalls 
and  an  acre  of  land  each  to  run  in.  Last 
year  the  Holsteins  at  Pontiac  returned  to 
the  institution  a  net  profit  of  $11,000,  and 
when  one  realizes  that  this  herd  paid 
market  prices  for  everything  that  it  was 
fed  and  received  only  5  cents  a  quart  for 
its  milk,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  great 
herd  of  dairy  cows  will  pay  enormous 
profits  on  the  investment  if  carefully 
managed. 

The  lessons  derived  from  this  herd  in 
the  State  are  far  reaching,  as  there  are 
perhaps  more  Holsteins  in  Michigan  than 
any  other  State,  and  not  only  that;  but 
most  of  them  are  in  the  advanced  regis- 
ter. The  other  two  insane  asylums  in 
the  State  are  both  building  up  good  herds 
with  foundations  purchased  at  Pontiac. 
also  the  county  farms  in  the  State  are 
putting  in  registered  Holsteins  from 
Pontiac.  The  county  of  Wayne,  where 
Detroit  is  located,  has  at  its  county  farm 
nearly  as  many  registered  cows  as  Pon- 
tiac has,  and  is  doing  almost  as  good 
work. 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  regis- 
tered herds  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Jslew 
York  with  bulls  bred  at  Pontiac  as  the 
head  of  their  herds.  The  writer  visited 
Mr.  Coles'  farm  at  Ypsilanti,  and  the  most 
of  his  great  cows  are  Michigan  Asylum 
cows.  New  York  State  is  now  copying 
after  Michigan  in  improving  her  dairy 
herds  and  has  started  a  registered  herd  at 
one  of  her  State  institutions.  The  herd 
at  Pontiac  has  not  alone  helped  the  State; 
but  farmers  from  everywhere  come  to  see 
the  place,  the  crops  grown  and  the  rations 
which  are  fed  to  the  cows.  Governor 
Pingree  surely  left  a  name  which  will 
never  die  in  the  hearts  of  the  Michigan 
farmers. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
positive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


INDEPENDENCE  WHICH  IS  A 
HANDICAP. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a 
farce  of  this  so-called  "independence"  of 
the  farmer,  says  Hoard's  Dairyman.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  every  farmer  in  Wiscon- 
sin was  very  independently  making  his 
own  butter — or  his  wife  was — and  swap- 
ping it  at  the  store  for  codfish,  calico, 
and  what-not,  and  he  thought  he  was  do- 
ing very  well  if  he  got  15  cents  a  pound 
in  trade  for  it.  Every  batch  of  butter 
had  its  own  independent  flavor. 

All  this  has  been  changed.  Farmers 
dropped  their  lofty  notions  of  making  in- 
dependent butter  and  came  together  in 
co-operation  and  took  their  milk  to  a 
creamery  where  good  butter  salable  for 
cash  was  made. 

See  how  the  consumption  and  price  of 
butter  have  increased  under  co-operation. 
Just  as  the  farmer  ceased  to  be  foolishly 
independent  did  he  become  more  pros- 
perous, for  his  milk  gave  forth  better 
butter. 

This  is  what  co-operation  has  done  with 
butter.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  having 
a  poverty-stricken  independence. 


is  my  specialty.  I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  se  1  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  26113. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SUN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

CA    ROnWFTT     If       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  A.  DUUWCLL,  Jl.  Mexican  &  8.  Amer. 
JS  Sutter  St,  San  Frejicljco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-016  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 
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What  California  Milch  Goats 
Are  Doing. 


Mrs.  Winthrop  Howland  writes  a  very 
interesting  statement  to  the  Angora 
Journal  about  what  goats  are  doing  in 
the  milking  line  at  Rancho  El  Chivar, 
near  Redlands.  San  Bernardino  county 
where  Mr.  Howland  has  a  fine  imported 
flock  as  our  readers  already  know. 

Mrs.  Howland  writes  to  meet  the  doubts 
of  someone  as  to  whether  a  doe  could 
yield  as  much  as  six  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  submits  experience  on  that  sub- 
ject.   She  says: 

We  have  on  the  ranch  at  the  present 
moment  not  only  one,  but  several  six- 
quart  does,  or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
does  yielding  twelve  pounds  of  milk  per 
day. 

And  here  we  may  mention  that  yields 
should  be  weighed,  a  pound  equaling  a 
pint,  as  the  scales  give  the  highest  record 
for  twenty-eight  consecutive  days  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds 
and  nine  ounces.  In  four  lunar  months, 
Fayette  has  given  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of 
milk.  And  now  six  lunar  months  from 
kidding  she  has  produced  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  pounds  of  milk. 
Today  she  is  yielding  over  eight  pounds 
per  day,  and  if  nothing  happens  to  her, 
taking  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  what 
she  is  now  doing,  she  will  easily  have 
produced  a  ton  of  milk  at  the  end  of  her 
tenth  month  of  milking. 

Fanette  is  a  pure-bred  registered 
Swiss  Toggenburg,  and  was  imported  into 
this  country  when  a  kid,  her  parents  came 
from  prize  winning  stock  in  Switzerland, 
so  she  has  the  blood  of  generations  of 
milkers  flowing  in  her  veins.  She  is  a 
particularly  handsome  doe,  being  very 
dark  chocolate  color,  against  which  her 
white  race  marking  shows  in  striking  con- 
trast; her  coat  is  short  and  glossy  and 
her  immense  udder,  with  teats,  measur- 
ing a  generous  four  inches  in  length, 
make  her  the  most  noticeable  doe  in  the 
herd.  She  is  a  forcible  example  of  what 
can  be  had  in  the  way  of  milk  by  being 
patient  and  not  breeding  too  young,  for 
Eanette  produced  her  first  kid  when  three 
years  old. 

Griselda  is  another  pure  registered 
Toggenburg  doe  we  bred  ourselves  in 
California,  whose  yield  is  over  twelve 
pounds  per  day;  she  is  a  daughter  of  our 
splendid  buck,  Prince  Bismarck.  Gisele, 
a  daughter  of  Griselda,  bids  fair  to  rival 
her  mother  at  her  next  kidding,  and 
Katrina,  also  a  daughter  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, is  still  another  famous  milker. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  these  does  are 
tinned  out  all  day  to  roam  over  brush 
covered  hills,  many  miles  in  extent;  in 
the  morning  at  milking  time  they  are 
given  a  pint  of  rolled  barley  each,  and  at 
night  a  little  alfalfa  hay  or  sometimes 
green  alfalfa.  If  eutirely  stall-fed  and 
kept  in  corrals  their  yield  would  be 
higher,  as  we  have  demonstrated  to  our 
entire  satisfaction. 


WHAT  MAY  BE  THE  MATTER 
WITH  ANGORAS. 


J.  R.  Springer,  of  Holly,  Oregon,  where 
they  are  now  doing  more  with  goats  than 
we  do  in  California,  tells  the  Homestead 
something  about  goat  troubles  and  what 
to  do  for  them. 

The  most  troublesome  is  "scours."  It 
causes  more  loss  in  the  foothill  districts, 
and  it  can  be  prevented ;  that  is,  the  worst 
of  it.  It  is  a  poverty  disease.  The 
"scours"  is  the  result  of  loss  of  constitu- 
tional vigor.  Sometimes  the  owner  has 
been  too  busy  in  the  warm  season  of  sum- 
mer to  look  after  them  and  they  have  had 


short  pasture,  lack  of  good  water,  flies 
have  kept  them  around  the  sheds  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  out  foraging  (all 
for  the  lack  of  a  little  pine  tar  rubbed  on 
their  noses  to  keep  flies  away).  Then 
when  winter  comes  they  start  in  poor,  or, 
if  by  chance  they  flesh  up  some  in  fall, 
their  usual  vigor  is  lacking,  and  when  the 
green  browse  is  no  more  some  of  them 
take  the  "scours"  and  die,  and  often  many 
succumb  to  the  disease  during  the  winter. 

There  is  the  liver  fluke  (or  leach)  that 
bothers  on  low  swampy  land.  The  only 
remedy  (prevention)  is  to  keep  the  goats 
off  the  wet  land  until  the  stagnant  pools 
dry  up,  then  see  that  they  get  good  clean 
water  to  drink  when  they  want  it. 

There  are  sore  feet  in  muddy  times. 
Strong  bluestone  (blue  vitriol)  put  be- 
tween the  hoofs  as  they  get  sore  will  usu- 
ally correct  that,  but,  if  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  sore  feet,  apply  to  Dr.  James 
Withy  combe,  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  he 
will  tell  you  of  a  preparation  of  mercury 
that  will  effect  a  cure. 

There  is  a  disease  that  resembles  what 
we  older  folks  used  to  call  "dry  murrain" 
in  cattle.  I  believe  it  is  called  "impaction 
of  the  rumen,"  only  the  goat's  trouble  is 
in  the  small  round  stomach  that  is  full 
of  folds  that  gets  so  full  and  hard  it  is 
difficult  work  to  dig  it  out,  and  the  cause 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  as  it  is 
only  occasionally  a  goat  gets  it.  I  was 
told  at  the  last  Dallas  goat  show,  by  the 
breeders,  that  they  let  them  die  or  killed 
them  to  get  them  out  of  their  misery.  I 
have  lost  two  with  that  trouble  since  I 
have  kept  goats  in  a  dozen  years,  but  I 
cured  the  third  one.  It  was  so  nearly- 
dead  my  daughter  told  me  I  had  better 
put  it  out  of  its  misery,  but  a  neighbor 
told  me  what  a  doctor  told  him,  that  it 
might  be  a  stoppage  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans and  that  a  physic  might  give  relief, 
so  I  tried  it;  I  gave  the  goat  (kid)  a 
tablespoon ful  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  drench 
in  the  morning,  the  same  at  evening,  and 
then  again  in  the  morning,  and  it  got  well 
and  is  as  well  as  any  other  goat  I  have. 
The  symptoms  appear  as  a  staggering  gait 
with  head  turned  around  to  one  side, 
afraid  of  everything,  and  when  it  is 
caught  appears  to  have  a  spasm  and  turns 
over  in  your  hands  and  eventually  gets 
blind. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  sure  cure,  as 
I  only  tried  it  once;  but  it  is  worth  try- 
ing at  least. 

Goats  want  a  variety  of  forage  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  so  if  you  confine  them 
on  a  dry  summer-fallow  like  sheep,  you 
take  chances  in  losing  them  the  next  win- 
ter; then,  too,  they  do  not  thrive  on 
browse  alone,  as  they  need  grass  to  go 
with  it.  If  you  put  them  in  a  pasture 
where  they  go  to  peeling  young  trees,  you 
had  better  look  out,  as  that  has  resulted 
disastrously  in  my  neighborhood;  too 
muc  h  bark  won't  do. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPPD  Blake,  Mofflt  <S  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r firciv  make,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  o-e. 


Buy  I  H  C  Wagons  for  True  Economy 

YOU  cannot  farm  without  a  wagon  any  more  than  you  can  keep 
house  without  a  stove.    It  is  something  you  need  every  day.  You 
work  it  harder  than  anything  else  on  the  farm,  and  when  the  old 
one  wears  out  you  have  to  get  a  new  one  at  once. 

Figure  out  how  many  bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  or  how  many 
bales  of  cotton  it  takes  to  keep  you  in  wagons,  and  then  see  how  much 
you  save  when  you  buy  a  wagon  that  lasts  longer  than  the  average. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  even  though  all  wagons  which  are  painted 
alike  look  alike.  The  difference  in  wagons  is  underneath  the  paint.  It 
is  the  material  and  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  paint  of  I  H  C  wagons, 

Weber      New  Bettendorf      Steel  King 

which  make  them  the  best  wagon  investment  for  any  farmer. 

We  tell  you  plainly  what  material  goes  into  every  part  of  our  wagons, 
and  we  want  every  purchaser  to  convince  himself  before  buying,  that 
when  I  H  C  wagons  are  advertised  as  having  oak  hubs,  hickory  axles, 
and  long  leaf  yellow  pine  box  bottoms,  these  are  the  materials  actually 
used. 

Such  care  is  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  I  H  C  wagons  and  in 
the  culling  of  the  materials  which  go  into  them,  that  when  a  wagon 
reaches  a  farmer's  barn,  that  farmer  has  one  of  the  best  wearing, 
easiest  running  farm  wagons  that  skilled  labor  can  make  or  that  money 
can  buy.  There  is  no  need  to  speculate  in  buying  a  wagon.  Wear  and 
tear  and  length  of  service  are  the  points  to  go  by.  I  H  C  wagons  are 
made  for  nation-wide  uses,  with  special  features  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. Wherever  sold  they  are  right,  and  ready  for  use  in  that  locality. 
The  I  H  C  wagon  dealer  in  your  town  sells  the  wagon  best  suited  to  your 
neighborhood.  Ask  him  to  go  over  the  wagons  with  you.  Weber  wag- 
ons have  wood  gears.  New  Hettendorf  and  Steel  King  have  steel  gears. 
Ask  him  for  1HC  wagon  literature,  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Dearer. Col.:  Helen..  Mont.;  Portland. 
Ore.;   Spokane,  Wuk.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;    San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all.  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.   If  you  have  any  worthy 
questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to 
Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 


460  Acres  Alfalfa  Land  For  Sale 

BEAR  CREEK  FIRST  BOTTOM  LAND,  6  MILES  WEST  OF 
MERCED,  iy2  MILES  FROM  THE  TIDEWATER  &  SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD,  NOW  BUILDING  FROM  STOCKTON  TO  FRESNO. 
AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER,  WELL  SHADED  BY  OAK  TREES. 
LAND  IS  PRACTICALLY  LEVEL. 

PRICE  $125  PER  ACRE.  ONE-QUARTER  DOWN,  BALANCE 
IN  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  information  address 

M.  J.  DUNCAN  &  CO.,  Hotel  El  Capitan,  Merced,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Go-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.   N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old.  Bulls 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  yearling 

SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 

Address  EDGAR  J.  DePUE. 

Yolo,  California,  or 
818  Merchanto  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


BE  READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H-H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BUN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
=  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

{sotl7f")  sprains.  rhe:umatism. 

NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


CANADA'S  FINE  HORSES. 


The  city  of  Toronto  is  famed  for  its 
draft  horses,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
writer  that  no  city  in  the  world  can  sur- 
pass Toronto  for  its  magnificent  horses. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  be 
present  at  the  great  horse  parade  in 
Toronto  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  certainly 
was  a  marvel.  Over  7000  horses,  and 
every  one  a  good  beast.  One,  two  and 
four  hitched.  These  horses  seemed  to  be 
broken  perfectly,  and  the  really  curious 
part  of  it  all  was  that  every  one  of  them 
was  a  Clydesdale — silky  haired,  flat-can- 
noned fellows.  Well  may  Toronto  be 
proud  of  her  horses.  One  thing  which 
keeps  these  wonderful  horses  out  of  this 
country  is  the  $30  a  head  duty.  Not  very 
much,  t'o  be  sure,  but  our  fellows  on  this 
side  hate  to  pay  the  duty,  somehow.  As 
water  transportation  from  Montreal  to  the 
British  ports  is  very  low,  many  of  the 
horses  find  their  way  across  the  water 
and  end  their  lives  on  the  streets  of 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London  and  other 
great  cities  in  the  British  Empire.  A 
team  of  these  great  horses  will  bring  in 
Canada  $600  to  $700  and  in  London  $1000 
to  $1200.  The  Quebec  farmers  worked 
hard  for  reciprocity  with  this  country, 
because  it  was  going  to  remove  the  $30 
duty  per  head  and  the  27%  duty  on  cattle. 
Another  cause  for  good  horses  on  the 
streets  of  Toronto  can  be  attributed  to  the 
stock  farmers  of  the  Dominion,  because 
every  farm  has  nothing  but  first-class 
Clydesdale  mares,  and  most  of  them 
registered.  The  Canadian  government 
helps  again  in  this  line  byigiving  a  prize 
to  the  best  farm  in  each  province  every 
year.  The  prize  is  awarded  on  points, 
crops,  live  stock,  buildings,  etc.  This 
year  a  prize  was  given  for  the  best  farm 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  be  on  this 
Gold  Medal  farm  the  day  the  judges  had 
completed  their  work.— W.  M.  C. 


HOGGING-OFF  GRAIN. 


We  recently  had  a  detailed  account  of 
hog-harvesting  of  small  grains  line  toheat 
and  barley.  For  handling  corn  along  this 
line,  A.  D.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  Farmers'  Institute,  observes 
that  there  is  no  better  way  to  fatten  hogs, 
with  profit  to  the  owner,  than  to  turn 
them  loose  in  the  corn  field  and  let  them 
pick  the  corn  themselves.  This  is  what 
is  called  "hogging-off"  corn. 

It  has  been  found  in  experiments  by  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  and  by 
practical  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
that  this  method  of  fattening  hogs  is  a 
profitable  one.  Everyone  who  has  tried  it 
agrees  that  it  is  an  economical  method  of 
fattening  pork.  The  time  required  to 
husk  and  crib  the  corn  is  saved.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  hogs  get  the  corn  when  it  is 
fresh  and  more  relished.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Station  found  that  more  pounds 
of  pork  could  be  made  from  a  bushel  of 
corn  by  "hogging-off"  than  by  eating 
husked  corn. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  plan 
a  feasible  one  is  to  obtain  enough  fencing 
to  enclose  a  small  area  of  corn.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  give  the  hogs  a  large  field 
to  run  in  at  the  outset.  There  will  be  too 
large  a  waste.  Twenty  pigs  weighing  100 
pounds  each,  or  their  equivalent,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  on  more  than  one 
acre  at  a  time.  On  the  average,  an  acre 
of  corn  should  last  these  pigs  from  two  to 
three  weeks. 

Hogs  may  be  confined  in  the  field  as 
long  as  weather  is  suitable.  They  should 
not  be  turned  in  until  the  corn  has 
ripened.  Farmers  should  not  hesitate  to 
try  this  method  of  pork  production,  for 
it  has  been  found  entirely  practical. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATE 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


FROM  DEBT  TO 

$20,000 

Use 

SHARPLES 

TubularCream 

Separator  Exclusively 

That,  and  more,  is  what  J.  F.  Arm- 
strong &  Sons,  of  Austinburg,  Ohio, 
have  done.  Like  other  shrewd  farm- 
ers, they  have  succeeded  because  they 
know  profit  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  first  cost. 

Like  others  making  most  money 
from  dairying,  the  Armstrongs  chose 
the  Tubular  in  preference  to  all  others 
because  the  Dairy  Tubular  contains  no 
disks  or  other  contraptions,  has  twice 
the  skimming  force  of  other  separa- 
tors, skims  faster  and  twice  as  clean, 
and  pays  a  profit  no  other  can  pay. 
Mr.  Armstrong  says: 

"Austinburg,  Ohio,  May  29,  1912. 
"The  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator  has  done 
fine  work  all  the  time." 

"J.  F.  ARMSTRONG." 

Now  you  understand  why  owners  of  other 
separators  are  discarding  their  machines  by 
carloads  for  Tubulars.  Follow  the  example 
of  the  Armstrongs  and  the  many  others  who 
have  succeeded.  Buy  a  Tubular  for  the  sake 
of  double  skimming  force,  easy  cleaning  and 
all  the  profits. 

Want  a  free  trial?  Want  to  exchange  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  a 
Tubular?  You  can  do  either.  Get  quick  reply 
by  asking  for  Catalog  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago.  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore,;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  AgenciesEverywhere 


Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
461  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  oi  FrnM 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office!   «24   California   St..   Sam  F'anclac. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  SO  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  I'.'T,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


ins 
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POULTRY. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win.  A.  French,  546 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave..  San  Francisco.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff.  White 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St,  S.  F. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


S.C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS— BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 

A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 


Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 


Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 


Capacity  30,000. 


Visitors  Welcome. 

Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 
Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK.  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  \\  ynn- 
dottea,  Light  Brahmaa,  White  Mlnorcaa, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..   \.  COBBI.EDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PJ^pUUaC 


~  BARRED  and  BUFF 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Practical  Suggestions  For  Summer 

Months. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Stjsah  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  hen  can 
support  a  few  thousand  lice  in  luxury 
if  she  is  fat  to  commence  with,  but  you 
can't  expect  her  to  lay.  But  the  fact  is, 
people  do  expect  hens  to  lay  in  spite  of 
the  lice,  and  abuse  the  hens  when  they 
won't.  What  is  more,  they  expect  chicks 
to  grow  in  spite  of  lice,  and  Nature  tries 
her  best  to  oblige  them  by  utilizing  every 
particle  of  feed  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
growth  is  slow  and  not  at  all  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  would  be  if  the  lice 
were  kept  in  check. 

The  best  way  to  keep  mites  away  is 
to  keep  everything  clean  around  the 
house  and  yards.  Keep  all  droppings 
cleaned  up  and  yards  raked  and  sprinkled 
as  often  as  possible;  the  moisture  is  good 
for  the  feet  and  legs.  This  one  item 
of  sprinkling  or  wetting  some  part  of 
every  yard  in  hot  weather  adds  more  to 
the  comfort  and  growth  of  the  young 
stock  than  many  people  suppose.  Chicks 
that  are  raised  in  hot-air  brooders  and 
kept  on  board  floors  for  any  length  of 
time  in  dry  weather  are  very  often 
troubled  with  leg  weakness,  and  besides 
the  legs  and  feet  will  be  found  to  have 
an  appearance  of  being  shrunken  and 
dry;  in  the  yellow-legged  varieties  the 
color  fades,  giving  the  legs,  and  inci- 
dentally the  chick  itself,  an  unhealthy 
appearance.  So  if  you  have  any  idea  of 
exhibiting  any  of  the  yellow-legged  vari- 
eties be  sure  to  keep  the  feet  and  legs 
in  perfect  condition  by  a  generous  supply 
of  moisture  in  the  ground  where  they 
run. 


Don't  forget  that  yarded  chicks  need 
to  be  supplied  with  everything,  as  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  Among 
the  most  necessary  is  plenty  of  grit  to 
chew  their  food  with;  most  people  sup- 
ply the  feed,  but  neglect  the  grit.  A 
bucket  of  fresh  sand  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated once  in  a  while;  it  may  not  be 
a  necessity,  but  the  chicks  like  it,  and 
I  think  anything  they  like  helps. 

Watch  the  nest-boxes,  for  mites  soon 
breed  where  setting  hens  are  loafing 
around.  An  occasional  brushing  with 
coal  oil  or  crude  carbolic  acid  and  oil 
will  keep  them  sweet  and  clean.  Burn 
up  all  nest  material  at  least  once  a 
month;  then  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I 
keep  an  old  paint  brush  that  has  seen 
better  days,  for  his  purpose,  and  it  does 
not  take  many  minutes  to  empty  the 
nests,  apply  a  match  to  tile  refuse,  and 
dab  a  little  coal  oil  to  the  boxes;  then 
replace  with  clean  nest  material. 

For  those  who  do  not  use  beef  scrap 
in  quantities  and  yet  must  get  a  sack 
at  once,  try  putting  the  bulk  of  it  in 
paper  sacks  and  tie  securely;  there  will 
be  no  bother  with  worms  or  bugs,  and 
the  scrap  will  keep  a  much  longer  time 
than  with  ordinary  care. 

Powdered  lye,  sulphur,  or  cayenne  pep- 
per sprinkled  around  rat  holes  or  feed- 
bins  are  very  discouraging  to  Mr.  Rat; 
he  licks  his  feet  to  get  rid  of  the  burn- 
ing sensation,  and  lo,  he  burns  his 
tongue. 


August  is  a  very  trying  month  for  the 
poultryman  and  also  for  the  flock.  There 
is  very  little  income  from  the  old  fowls 
and  the  young  stock  need  extra  care  to 
get  them  toward  the  point  of  production. 
This  is  the  time  to  test  the  mettle  of 
the  beginner,  for  many  times  he  has 
hatched  more  than  he  can  carry  over,  and 
the  result  is  he  either  gets  discouraged 
and  quits,  or  he  drops  the  feed  to  the 


line  where  the  chicks  can  just  live,  leav- 
ing no  surplus  for  growth.  This  is  very 
poor  policy,  to  say  the  least.  What  he 
should  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  surplus  cockerels,  even  if 
he  has  to  cook  and  feed  to  the  pullets; 
then  rustle  some  cheap  vegetables.  Po- 
tatoes are  cheap  this  year,  and  when 
cooked  and  mixed  with  a  little  bran  and 
bone  meal  form  a  valuable  feed  for  grow- 
ing stock.  Besides,  it  is  satisfying  and 
appeases  hunger  better  than  most  feed. 
If  I  had  raised  a  flock  of  chicks  to  be 
two-thirds  grown,  I  would  surely  make 
a  little  extra  effort  to  finish  the  job  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  my  labors,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  eggs  will  bring  a 
good  price  this  winter. 

At  times  the  poultry  press  bubbles  over 
with  yarns  about  overfeeding,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  a  great  many  more  chicks 
and  fowls  are  underfed  than  overfed. 
Anyway,  it  is  good  policy  to  feed  young 
stock  all  they  will  eat  of  good  whole- 
some food,  and  if  you  have  choice  exhi- 
bition stock,  throw  in  a  few  luxuries. 
When  people  ask  me  if  I  feed  this  and 
that  to  my  chickens,  I  tell  them  there 
is  not  anything  too  good  for  my  chicks. 
About  once  a  week  I  buy  a  beef  heart, 
at  present  prices,  8  cents  a  pound;  it 
looks  high  and  is  high-priced  food  for 
poultry,  but  I  like  to  see  them  enjoy  it, 
so  it  is  cheap  in  the  end,  counting  that 
outside  the  food  value  it  entertains  both 
the  chicks  and  their  owner.  Good,  juicy 
fat  worms,  such  as  chicks  get  in  the  East 
after  a  soaking  shower,  is  a  luxury  our 
chicks  do  not  have  all  summer  long,  so 
strips  of  beef  heart  come  nearest  to  them 
and  they  get  lots  of  exercise  with  it. 


Here  is  a  new  idea  on  sprouted  oats. 
Make  a  frame  of  1  by  6-inch  lumber,  3 


by  8  feet  long;  if  the  chicks  are  likely 
to  get  to  the  oats,  cover  the  frame  with 
one-inch  mesh.  Soak  a  bushel  of  oats 
over  night  and  spread  evenly  inside  the 
frame.  Cover  the  oats  with  one  inch  of 
loose  dirt  and  water  once  or  twice  a  day. 
When  the  sprouts  show  through  it  is 
ready  to  feed  and  may  be  lifted  up  in 
blocks  and  fed.  Sometimes,  on  good 
ground,  you  will  get  some  worms  with 
it,  too.  And  sprouted  oats  are  good  for 
chickens  of  all  ages  and  all  sizes.  Oats 
are  high,  but  they  are  good  feed  from 
every  standpoint,  and  it  pays  to  feed 
them.  Very  soon  now  the  new  crop  will 
be  in,  and  we  will  hope  the  price  will  be 
a  little  moie  in  accordance  with  the  price 
of  eggs.  But  at  any  price,  I  prefer  to 
feed  some  oats  all  the  time.  Variety  in 
grain  is  a  necessity  if  we  want  the  best 
results — and  who  does  not? 


The  New  York  Sun  gives  the  following 
news  from  England:  "London,  May  23. 
— The  Cambridge  School  of  Agriculture 
is  trying  to  make  hens  lay  red  eggs. 
There  is  always  the  best  market  for  eggs 
that  have  the  richest  color,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  develop  the  right  kind  of  hen. 
The  Cambridge  experimenters  expect  to 
product  a  red  egg  laying  hen  of  prolific 
habit,  just  as  they  have  produced  a  strong 
rust-resisting  wheat  of  high  yield  by- 
working  on  the  curious  law  of  Mendel." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  all  real  improve- 
ments in  fowls,  as  in  other  live  stock, 
are  in  a  measure  due  to  the  Mendel  law; 
all  fancy  feathers,  new  breeds,  etc.,  are 
worked  out  along  the  lines  of  the  Men- 
del law,  but  whether  a  red-egg  breed 
can  be  produced  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
certainly  would  not  pay  to  take  the  trou- 
ble on  this  Coast,  where  the  brown  eggs 
a/e  at  a  disadvantage  and  the  whiter  the 
egg  the  better  it  is  liked.  One  thing  I 
am  sure  of  is  that  the  English  people 
have  the  good  sense  to  buy  quality  be- 
fore looks  when  it  comes  to  food.  I 
remember  a  customer  of  mine  back  in 
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the  sixties,  telling  me  one  day  that  the 
eggs  I  had  sold  him  the  last  week  had 
not  the  right  taste.  The  fact  was  I  had 
been  feeding  my  fowls  on  yellow  corn, 
but  run  out  of  it  and  had  fed  wheat  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  this  man  detected 
the  missing  quality  in  the  eggs.  Yellow 
corn  produces  a  firmer  egg  and  the  yolk 
is  a  trifle  darker  than  that  produced  by 
hens  fed  on  the  soft  white  wheat  that 
was  then  grown  in  England.  Our  red 
wheat  gives  a  very  nice  firm  egg,  and  the 
taste  is  right,  too;  but  in  this  part  of 
the  State  it  is  hard  to  get,  as  poultry- 
men  do  not  insist  on  having  red  wheat, 
and  I  presume  the  dealers  find  it  easier 
to  get  the  white  variety. 


It  would  appear  that  for  once  the  farm- 
ers and  poultrymen  of  the  country  have 
worked  together,  with  the  gratifying  re- 
sult that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  parcels- 
post  in  the  near  future.  On  farmers 
parcels-post  day  there  were  no  less  than 
100,000  letters  and  post  cards  mailed  by 
farmers  to  their  Congressmen.    The  pres- 


the  children  would  enjoy  it.  The  chorus 
runs  thus: 

"The  farmer  feeds  them  all;  in  cottage 

or  in  hall; 
In  every  land  and  nation,  the  farmer 
feeds  them  all." 


THE  CHAMPION  HEN  IS  DEAD. 


The  poultry  yards  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  have  lost  their  champion 
egg  producer.  "Miss  Corvallis,"  a  hen 
with  a  record  of  32i/>  pounds  of  eggs  a 
year,  has  died.  The  post-mortem  exam- 
ination showed  a  ruptured  oviduct, 
through  which  a  quantity  of  egg  yolk 
had  escaped  into  the  body  cavity,  and  the 
growth  of  the  membrane  which  attempt- 
ed to  enclose  the  tumor  thus  formed 
caused  a  fatal  stricture  of  the  inestine. 
Miss  Corvallis,  registered  No.  A-122,  was 
a  barred  Plymouth  Rock  from  an  incu- 
bator hatch  of  February,  1910.  All  of 
the  chicks  of  that  brood  were  hatched 
from  eggs  of  trap-nested  fowls  bred  for 
high  egg  production.    She  laid  her  first 


View  of  Experimental  Poultry  Plant  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 


sure  thus  brought  to  bear  is  already  bear- 
ing fruit,  as  the  weight  limit  is  raised 
from  four  to  eleven  pounds.  And  the 
postage  is  also  reduced  from  16  cents  to 
12  cents.  And  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
Just  a  little  while  and  we  shall  be  al- 
most civilized.  This  one  law  is  enough 
to  give  us  farming  folk  a  case  of  swelled 
head,  if  we  were  not  so  well  balanced, 
because  it  is  a  preliminary  trial  in  favor 
of  rural  routes. 

It  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  however, 
to  confine  the  trial  to  rural  routes,  bene- 
fitting only  one  class  of  people,  for  the 
good  must  accrue  to  the  whole  people 
to  make  it  of  real  benefit  to  any.  How- 
ever, we  can't  expect  to  get  the  whole 
hog  at  once;  we  will  have  to  take  it 
pMecemeal  and  join  it  ourselves,  as  we 
used  to  on  patchwork.  And  what  won- 
derful creations  some  women  lnr.  e 
wrought  from  these  little  scraps.  Even 
so,  we  may  weave  a  beautiful  system  of 
parcels-post  from  these  same  scraps  of 
trial  laws.  It  is  just  as  well  to  start 
in  a  small  way  and  grow  with  the  busi- 
ness, no  matter  what  the  business  may 
be;  so  we  will  be  thankful  for  what  is 
granted  and  still  work  for  more.  Never 
forget  the  fact  that  "the  farmer  feeds 
them  all"  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  a 
whole  lot  more  than  he  will  ever  get 
from  any  government. 

There  is  an  old  Grange  song  that  comes 
to  mind  in  this  instance,  called  "The 
farmer  feeds  them  all."  That  song  should 
be  sung  in  all  rural  schools  to  create  the 
proper  spirit  among  farm  children.  As 
there  is  a  good  rousing  chorus,  I  am  sure 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
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egg  Nov.  12,  1910,  and  in  the  next  19 
days  of  the  month  furnished  10  more 
eggs  to  the  college  basket.  In  December 
she  laid  22  eggs,  in  January  23,  in  Feb- 
ruary 19,  and  in  March  26.  In  April  she 
laid  23  eggs  and  was  broody  two  days. 
Then  she  laid  continually  to  the  middle 
of  June,  when  for  six  days  she  insisted 
on  setting.  Sne  had  but  two  more  broody 
seasons — in  July  and  August — and  other- 
wise continued  laying.  Her  banner  month 
was  October,  when  in  thirty  days  she 
laid  27  eggs. 

At  the  close  of  her  first  year  she  had 
a  record  of  259  eggs,  weighing  32%  lbs. 
and  worth  at  market  prices  $6.40.  Al- 
though not  the  highest  egg  production  on 
record,  it  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
careful  breeding.  She  was  developed 
after  four  years  of  selection  from  a  show 
stock  pen  of  hens  having  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  79  eggs  each.  Of  the  hens 
bred  from  this  stock,  25%  laid  more 
than  200  eggs  apiece  last  year,  individual 
records  running  from  259  down  to  6. 

When  Miss  Corvallis'  achievements 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  progres- 
sive poultry-raisers  through  the  press,  a 
continuous  stream  of  letters  requesting 
eggs  for  settings,  many  asking  for  a 
single  egg  that  the  strain  might  be  in- 
troduced in  the  poultry  yards  through- 
out the  State,  were  received  by  the  col- 
lege. All  eggs  laid  by  her  were  care- 
fully marked  and  set  under  the  most 
reliable  biddies  in  the  college  flock,  and 
the  future  records  of  the  chicks  are  to 
be  kept  carefully. 


Clever  Suitor. 


"Wonder  why,"  said  Farmer  Higgins, 
"thet  young  Si  Simpkins  keeps  tellin'  our 
gal  Sue  Ihet  she's  a  brick?" 

"Possibly,  Hezekiah,"  answered  the 
portly  Mrs.  Higgins,  "it  is  because  he 
wants  an  excuse  for  pressing  her." 


Get  More 
Eggs 


Peed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 
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Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 


Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
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and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited " 


Leaves  10:20  a.m.  Daily 
Arrives  at  Chicago 
In  68  Hours 

Pullman  equipment  of  latest  design.  Elec- 
tric lighted  throughout. 

Rotunda  Observation  Car  contains  Li- 
brary, Parlor  and  Clubroom. 

Daily  market  reports  and  news  items  by 
telegraph. 

Telephone  connection  30  minutes  before 
departure. 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
Meals  a  la  carte 

Every  attention  shown  patrons  by  cour- 
teous employes. 
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PACIFIC 

42  Powell  Street 
Phone  Sutter  2940 
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PACIFIC 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 
Phone  Kearny  3100 
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«gau  Beaver  Poard  -aSfi^, 

DEAVER "      ...         ,  ,    ,      ,  ,  DEAVER 

BOARD     takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  -POARD 

wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


THE 
GEM  ICELESS 
COOLER 


NEEDS  NO  ICE 

Ik  the  most  desirable  Refrigerator  for 
the  country  home  as  well  as  for  the  city. 


Has  no  wood  In  Its  construction.  Per- 
fectly sanitary,  ventilation  correct, 
shelves  adjustable.  Is  made  right  and 
of  the  right  material.  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer,  write  for  circular  and 
price. 


AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone.  Mkt.  3215. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Alice  Kent's  Triumph. 

Aunt  Mirandy  and  Uncle  Josh,  as  every- 
body called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Allen, 
were  out  on  the  vine  clad  veranda  resting 
from  their  day  of  toil.  Their  usually 
calm  and  serene  faces  now  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  and  pain,  and  they 
were  conversing  with  each  other  in  un- 
dertones. 

"I  'spose,"  said  Uncle  Josh,  "that  some- 
time we've  got  to  lose  Allie,  anyhaow,  but 
I  do  wish  that  she  wasn't  goin'  to  be  a 
play  actor.  And  yit  we  hadn't  oughter 
expect  that  she'd  settle  down  on  the  old 
place  like  us — she's  different'n  we  aire." 

"Yes,  she's  got  ability  to  be  a  actress, 
and  says  'tis  a  shame  to  deprive  the  world 
of  her  talent,  and  I  'spose  'tis,  though  I 
can't  see  what  ability  it  takes  to  say  off 
stuff  you've  learned.  But  then,  let's  hope 
that  she'll  get  sick  of  it  soon,  and  return 
to  the  old  folks  on  the  farm.  Anyhaow, 
we  ain't  got  no  complaint  comin'.  She's 
been  as  good  a  girl  as  you  could  ask  for." 

"No,  no,  we  hain't  got  no  complaint, 
and  if  she  wants  to  go,  and  it  seems  best 
for  her  to  go,  why  I'm  glad  only — " 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  broken 
only  by  the  whispering  of  the  wind  in 
the  poplars  before  the  house,  and  the  click, 
click  of  Mrs.  Allen's  rocker  on  the  porch. 
At  length  Mr.  Allen  rose  and  went  slowly, 
and  it  seemed  to  his  wife,  almost  feebly 
out  toward  the  barn. 

Aunt  Mirandy  sat  there  on  the  porch 
softly  sobbing  to  herself  for  a  while, 
when  suddenly  a  clear  voice  rang  out: 
"You  out  here,  Auntie?  I've  been  looking 
all  over  for  you.  Why,  you  arn't  crying, 
are  you?  Surely  not  because  I'm  going 
away  for  a  little  while?" 

"No,  child,  I  ain't  crying  about  that.  I 
was  jest  thinking  of  your  poor  ma,  and 
how  sorry  I  was  that  she  couldn't  have 
lived  to  enjoy  sech  a  child  as  you  be." 

"Dear  old  Aunty.  Always  thinking 
about,  me.  Well,  cheer  up,  and  think  what 
a  famous  niece  you  are  going  to  have.  I'm 
going  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work 
up  to  the  top,  and  play  Lady  Macbeth. 
Ah — 'Infirm  of  purpose.  Give  me  the  dag- 
gers; the  sleeping  and  the  dead  are  but 
as  pictures' — and  so  on.   Isn't  that  good?'' 

"Why,  child,  is  that  respectable?  About 
daggers  and  such?  You  must,  play  some- 
thing that  a  good  author  wrote.  You 
mustn't  degrade  yourself." 

"Never  fear,  Auntie.  And  then  I'll  play 
Juliet,  sweet,  sad  Juliet,  and  the  papers 
will  be  full  of  praise  and  I  shall  get  ap- 
plause and  fame.  Oh,  I  know  I  can  do  it; 
I  know  I  ran  be  a  great  actress.  How  I 
love  the  tinsel,  the  glare  of  the  footlights, 
the  breathless  audience  and  the  excite- 
ment of  it  all.  Won't  you  be  proud  of  me, 
Auntie?  Why,  Aunt,  what  is  the  matter, 
why  are  you  crying  so?"  and  falling  on 
her  knees  Alice  threw  her  arms  about  the 
old  gray-haired  woman. 

"Oh,  child,  nothing  is  the  matter.  I  do 
hope  you'll  be  successful,  and  I  guess  I'm 
— excited,  that's  all. 

"Hush,  here  comes  your  uncle.  We 
mustn't  let  him  see  us  this  way." 

Striking  a  stagy  attitude,  the  would-be 
tragedienne  saved  the  day  by, 
"Come  in  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged 
looks; 

Be  bright  an  jovial  among  your  guests 
tonight — " 

and  one  of  .the  old  people  on  each  arm, 
the  girl  almost  danced  them  into  the 
house. 

As  Alice  Kent  lay  on  her  bed  that  night 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  came  over  her. 
She  could  not  sleep.  In  vain  she  had 
numbered  flock  after  flock  of  sheep,  and 
counted  from  one  thousand  down  to  ten. 
Every  little  thing  startled  her.    At  last 


she  got  up,  and,  putting  on  her  dressing 
gown  and  slippers,  went  out  and  sat  down 
in  the  grape  arbor  in  the  yard.  It  seemed 
as  though  calm  nature  must  relieve  her 
troubled  mind.  The  trees  were  nodding 
sleepily  in  the  breeze.  The  stars  above 
were  lazily  twinkling.  Gracefully  a  little 
cloud  was  gliding  over  the  face  of  the 
moon,  obscuring  the  light.  Thus  it  seemed 
to  Alice  that  a  big  dark  cloud  had  ob- 
scured all  the  light  for  her.  She  could 
not  even  see  a  ray,  but  in  reality  it  was 
only  a  cloudlet,  for  presently  it  glided 
away,  like  the  one  in  the  heavens  and  the 
uncovered  light  of  the  moon  falling 
through  the  gently  movirlg  leaves  of  the 
arbor  revealed  a  face  of  great  sweetness. 

Alice  Kent  had  decided. 

The  next  morning  Alice  was  up  first 
and  finished  her  packing  with  a  curious 
smile  hovering  around  her  lips.  The 
breakfast  was  always  a  quiet  meal,  but 
this  morning  it  was  even  more  so  than 
usual. 

Alice  said  good-bye  lightly  and  almost 
too  gayly  to  her  aunt,  and  then  climbed 
into  the  big  wagon  and  sat  beside  "Uncle 
Josh."  As  they  rounded  the  curve  that 
shut  off  the  view  of  the  farm  house,  Alice, 
turning  around  to  wave  a  final  good-bye 
to  her  aunt,  saw  the  dear  old  lady,  brave- 
ly standing  at  the  gate,  waving  her  apron 
frantically.  This  sight  brought  tears  to 
Alice's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
turn of  that  smile,  that  puzzling  smile, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  could  be,  "Just 
you  wait,"  and  then,  for  a  new  vent  to 
her  exuberant  spirits  she  hugged  the  little 
bent  old  man  beside  her  so  suddenly  that 
he  dropped  his  reins  in  surprise,  while 
Alice  darted  for  them,  and  drove  the 
startled  horses  at  a  terrific  rate  the  rest 
of  the  way  herself. 

*  *  * 

All  the  morning  Mrs.  Allen  busied  her- 
self with  the  work,  trying  her  best  to 
drive  away  the  lonesome  feeling,  but, 
nevertheless,  she  would  find  herself  stand- 
ing still,  thinking  about  the  dear  girl. 
Was  it  possible  that  she  had  gone?  No, 
it  could  not  be  that  the  little  dark-haired 
miss  that  she  had  made  a  home  for,  it 
seemed  but  yesterday,  was  now  a  woman, 
away  from  her,  fighting  life's  battles  for 
herself.  She  would  come  into  the  room  in 
a  minute,  and  the  dreadful  dream  would 
vanish,  but  as  she  catches  sight  of  the 
hook  where  her  poppy  hat  had  hung  and 
hears  no  footsteps  or  bright  laugh,  the 
reality  is  forced  upon  her.  She  could  not 
help  it — she  knew  that  she  was  a  big 
baby — but  she  sank  right  down  in  the 
armchair  and  had  a  good  cry. 

"There,  1  guess  I  feel  better  now.  I'm 
glad  I  got  over  with  that  before  Pa  got 
back." 

The  day  wore  on.  Mr.  Allen  returned. 
Dinner  was  over.  Everything  was  the 
same — and  yet  how  different.  The  house 
seemed  to  have  been  stripped  of  half  of 
its  furnishings,  so  empty  was  it  without 
Alice. 

*  *  * 

About  six  that  day,  as  the  two  were 
eating  their  evening  meal,  Mr.  Allen  sud- 
denly remarked: 

"What  was  that?  Didn't  I  hear  some- 
one drive  into  the  yard  then,  Ma?"  And 
going  to  the  door,  he  looked  out  and  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed:  "Why — why — I 
and  that  was  all  he  could  say. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you,  Pa? 
— Allie!"  And  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  girl. 

"Yes,  of  course  it's  I.  Aren't  you  glad 
to  see  me?  Why,  from  the  way  you  acted 
this  morning,  I  thought  you'd  kill  the 
fatted  calf  on  my  return,  but  instead, 
Uncle  stands  there  as  if  I  were  the  very — 
well  never  mind  what;  and  you;  why  act 
as  though  you  had  lost  your  mind,  too. 
Come,  see  what  I've  brought  you,"  and 
she  pushed  them  through  the  door  to  hide 


the  tears,  fast  gathering  in  her  own  eyes. 
"Why,  Allie" — was  all  Mrs.  Allen  could 

say. 

"Yes,  you  see  it  was  this  way,  Auntie. 
Last  night  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  was  think- 
ing about  the  old  farm  and  the  leaving  of 
it,  and  you — and  I  got  so  nervous  that  I 
finally  got  up  and  went  out  into  the  grape 
arbor,  and  some-how  the  moon  shedding 
its  light  on  the  old  homestead,  lighted  it 
up  in  such  a  way  that  I  seemed  to  see 
things  differently,  and  when  I  thought  of 
the  stage  and  the  tinsel  and  sham,  I  just 
then  and  there  decided  that  I  didn't  want 
to  be  a  gaudy  actress,  anyhow." 

"But  the  carpet,  Allie?" 

"I  went  in  to  get  that  this  morning  as 
a  surprise  for  you  and  Uncle.  I  knew 
that  you  wanted  one  for  the  parlor.  I 
also  went  to  the  manager's  office  and  told 
him  my  decision,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  said?  He  looked  at  me  sort  of 
fatherly  and  said,  'I  think  your  decision 
is  a  wise  one.  Miss  Kent.'  Now,  what  did 
he  mean  by  that?"^Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Putting  Up  Dill  Pickles. 

Will  you  kindly  print  in  your  Home 
Circle  department  a  recipe  for  putting  up 
dill  pickles  so  they  will  keep  through  the 
winter  months.  Mrs.  F.  B.  M. 

Dos  Palos. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  making  dill 
pickles,  which  is  said  to  be  good,  for 
small  lots: 

Take  a  two  gallon  jar,  place  a  layer  of 
small  cucumbers  on  the  bottom  of  the 
crock,  cover  them  with  grape  leaves  and 
add  a  piece  of  dill,  then  another  layer  of 
cucumbers  and  a  covering  of  grape  leaves 
with  a  piece  of  dill,  and  continue  till  the 
crock  is  full.  Take  1  cup  salt,  1  cup 
strong  vinegar  and  5  cups  of  water,  mix 
well,  then  pour  the  brine  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar  and  cover  with  a  plate. 
The  pickles  should  be  ready  for  use  in  ten 
days. 

I  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  differ 
ent  recipe  for  making  dill  pickles,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  print  it  if  sent  to  this 
office.] 

Parson — If  you  keep  out  of  O'Brien's 
saloon  you  may  go  to  heaven. 

Parishioner — I'm  sure  of  O'Brien's  sa- 
loon.— Life. 

Magistrate — Your  wife  says  that  you 
grabbed  her  by  the  throat. 

Teutonic  Prisoner — Chudge,  dot  vas 
chust  a  little  choke. — Philadelphia  Record. 


/V1ISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
(25th  Year) 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 

Reopens  August  20,  1912. 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal. 


PIPE  AND 
SCREW  CASING 

We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and  second- 
hand pipe  and  screw  casing.  We  can  save 
you  money  and  guarantee  every  foot  we 
sell.     Write  for  prices. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I  WANT  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Mail  this  Coupon  in  Envelope  to 

OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

JAMES  A.  BROWN,  Manager,  1661  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mark  items  most  interested  in. 


Chairs 

Mattresses 

Sideboards 

Carpets 

Couch 

Many  Cab 

Buggy 


Truek 
Kobe 

(.mm  Engine 
Windmill 

Scales 
Saddle 
Tent 


Cream 

Separator 
Wire  Pence 
Ileds 
DrcMNrrN 
Curtains 
Bicycle 


It  UK'S 

China 

(  ut  Glass 

\\  HKons 

Harness 

I'ump 

Huhber  Hose 
Automobiles 


If  not  in  list,  write  what  you  want  in  detail. 
We  have  it  if  it 's  for  the  Farm  or  Home. 


Name . 


Address . 


August  10,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


To  Make  Loganberry  Juice. 

Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis,  of  the  Oregon  agri- 
cultural College,  who  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  growth  in  popularity  of  the 
Loganberry,  has  an  excellent  method  of 
praparing  the  juice  so  that  it  will  keep 
through  the  winter. 

"Loganberries  make  a  most  delightful 
beverage,"  says  Prof.  Lewis.  "To  prepare 
the  juice;  put  the  berries  on  the  stove 
with  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  scorching.  Heat  slowly,  mixing  and 
crushing  occasionally  with  a  large  spoon. 
Be  sure  not  to  allow  the  berries  to  boil; 
180°  would  be,  probably,  as  much  heat  as 
necessary.  After  the  berries  have  soft- 
ened, put  them  in  an  ordinary  cloth  bag 
and  drain  out  the  juice.  The  process  can 
be  much  simplified  by  a  small  fruit  press. 

"In  choosing  the  berries  try  to  get  those 
thoroughly  ripe.  Add  one-third  the 
amount  of  sugar  when  the  juice  is  put  on 
the  stove,  and  stir  occasionally  until  it  is 
thoroughly  heated,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  If  it  boils  the  vinous  flavor  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  high  aroma  as  well.  In 
bottling  the  juice,  drive  the  cork  in 
slightly  and  fill  the  space  with  paraffin. 

"This  is  a  most  healthful  beverage. 
Half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  a  glass  of  water 
will  be  enough.  Some  may  wish  to  add 
more  sugar,  though  the  acid  flavor  is 
pleasant.  It  is,  I  believe,  superior  to 
grape  juice.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  West  will  be  shipping  out  train  loads 
of  this  juice  to  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
It  will  become  a  popular  drink  in  regions 
where  it  is  very  warm  in  summer.  It  is 
extremely  lefreshing  and  cool,  and  chil- 
dren may  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much 
as  they  wish. 

"The  loganberry  makes  one  of  the  finest 
jellies  known,  also.  Truly,  our  logan- 
berry is  coming  to  its  own.  With  the 
great  demand  for  canned  fruit,  a  similar 
demand  for  the  dried,  and  with^  the  pos- 
sibilities along  the  line  of  juices,  syrups 
and  jellies,  there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
loganberry  industry." 


Suggestions  for  Fly  Time. 

Keep  flies  out  of  dwellings.  Get  screens 
for  doors  and  windows.  Be  on  guard  all 
the  time  against  them. 

Keep  screens  over  articles  of  food. 
Don't  let  flies  get  near  the  pantry,  kitchen 
or  dining-room. 

Be  doubly  careful  about  keeping  flies 
out  of  the  sick  room.  They  are  likely 
not  only  to  bring  combinations  of  new 
diseases,  but  to  carry  the  invalid's  dis- 
ease to  many  others. 

Do  not  allow  decaying  materials  of 
any  kind  to  accumulate  on  or  near  your 
premises. 

All  refuse  which  tends  in  any  waj  to 
fermentation,  such  ^is  bedding,  straw, 
paper  waste  and  vegetable  matter  should 
be  disposed  of  or  covered  with  lime  or 
kerosene  oil. 

Screen  all  food. 

Keep  all  receptables  for  garbage  care- 
fully covered  and  the  cans  cleaned  or 
sprinkled  with  oil  or  lime. 

Keep  all  stable  manure  in  vault  or  pit 
screened  or  sprinkled  with  lime,  oil  or 
other  cheap  preparation. 

Cover  food  after  a  meal,  feed  to  pigs 
or  fowls;  burn  or  bury  all  the  table 
refuse. 

Screen  all  food  exposed  for  sale. 

Don't  forget,  if  you  see  flies,  their 
breeding  place  is  nearby  filth.  It  may 
be  behind  the  door,  under  the  table,  or 
in  the  cuspidor. 


"Maw,  what's  a  lambrequin?" 

"It's  a  kind  of  short  drapery  to  cover 
the  curtain  fixtures;  something  like  the 
straggling  mustache  your  Uncle  Sime 
grows  to  hide  his  funny  looking  mouth." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY   IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Thi3  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Young  Folks. 


The  Spirit  of  Washington. 

"Just  let  her  bring  her  old  pieces  along. 
I'll  let  her  know  that  I  won't  learn  any 
of  them.  Washington's  birthday!  Like 
to  know  why  we  can't  have  birthdays  nor 
Christmases  nor  anything  without  learn- 
ing a  lot  of  pieces.  But  I'll  let  her  know 
I  won't  learn  any  this  time." 

Jimmy  strutted  about  and  looked  so 
valiant  that  Ben  and  Joe  could  only  gaze 
in  respectful  admiration. 

"There's  the  last  bell,"  said  Ben,  and 
the  three  ran  down  the  hill  at  top  speed. 
Since  Miss  Everett  had  been  teacher  at 
Johnson  Corners,  no  one  wanted  to  be 
tardy. 

Just  before  recess  Miss  Everett  arose 
with  a  number  of  slips  of  paper  in  her 
hand. 

"Washington's  birthday  will  soon  be 
here,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  "and  of  course 
we  must  get  ready  for  it,  so  that  we  can 
invite  our  friends  in.  I  would  like  every 
one  to  take  some  part.  Some  of  you  who 
had  long  pieces  for  Christmas  need  only 
recite  a  quotation  this  time,  and  the  oth- 
ers can  have  pieces  and  songs.  I  will 
lay  a  slip  on  each  desk  assigning  the 
part  you  are  to  take,  and  I  hope  I  will 
find  every  one  willing  to  do  his  best." 

She  passed  up  the  aisle,  laying  a  paper 
on  each  desk.  When  she  came  to  Jimmy 
he  muttered  rather  shamefacedly,  "I  don't 
want  to  learn  no  piece." 

"Why?"  inquired  Miss  Everett. 

"Don't  see  no  use  in  it,"  said  Jimmy,  in 
a  still  lower  grumble.  He  was  beginning 
to  wish  that  he  hadn't  talked  so  big  to 
the  other  boys. 

"I  think  you  had  better  try  it,"  said 
Miss  Everett.  Her  voice  was  still  pleas- 
ant, but  Jimmy  recognized  the  firmness 
in  it,  and  did  not  judge  it  wise  to  parley 
any  longer.  The  teacher  passed  on,  leav- 
ing the  slip  on  his  desk. 

"I  ain't  going  to  learn  it,"  said  Jimmy 
to  Ben  and  Joe,  when  they  were  going 
home  that  night. 

"What'll  you  do  when  the  time  comes 
and  she  calls  your  name?"  asked  Ben,  in 
an  awe-struck  tone. 

"You  just  wait  and  see,"  said  Jimmy, 

When  the  other  children  stayed  to  prac- 
tice, Jimmy  was  never  there.  Miss  Ever- 
ett apparently  did  not  notice  this  fact,  for 
nothing  was  said. 

Nearly  all  the  children  were  enthusias- 
tic. They  had  a  splendid  program,  and 
many  visitors  were  expected.  On  the  day 
before  the  celebration  Miss  Everett  called 
the  school  to  attention  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore dismissal. 

"I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  to- 
morrow that  are  just  for  ourselves,"  she 
began.  "We  ought  never  to  come  to  a 
holiday  without  the  real  meaning  of  it, 
and  trying  to  put  ourselves  in  harmony 
with  it.  On  Thanksgiving  we  talked  about 
gratitude;  Christmas  about  the  right  kind 


of  giving;  on  New  Year  about  making 
good  beginnings.  We  have  now  come  to 
the  birthday  of  a  man  so  great  and  good 
lhat  the  world  will  never  forget  him.  I 
hope  every  boy  and  girl  will  think  earn- 
estly of  the  lesson  of  his  life.  You  know 
a  great  many  splendid  things  about  him, 
but  I  want  you  particularly  to  remember 
this:  That  he  was  too  brave  to  ever 
shirk.  If  he  had  a  part  to  take  in  any 
work,  he  carried  it  through  bravely  and 
well.  You  remember  at  Valley  Forge  how 
he  suffered  with  the  poorest  soldiers,  and 
we  all  think  that  was  glorious,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  began  by  doing  his  duty  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,  for  the  boy  who  is  a 
shirk  will  never  make  a  brave  man. 
When  Washington  was  a  boy  I  believe  he 
carried  in  wood,  and  made  fires  when  his 
mother  told  him  to,  and  didn't  try  to 
put  it  off  on  someone  else.  If  his  teacher 
had  asked  him  to  take  part  in  some  school 
exercise,  I  believe  he  would  have  done  it, 
and  in  his  best  way.  He  wouldn't  have 
tried  to  slip  out  of  it,  nor  would  he  have 
done  so  poorly  that  everyone  would  have 
been  ashamed.  Lay  this  lesson  to  heart, 
children,  and  resolve  now,  if  you  wish  to 
succeed  in  anything,  that  you  will  never 
shirk." 

Then  she  dismissed  them.  No  one  was 
kept  in,  but  when  she  turned  back  in  the 
room,  Jimmy  was  in  his  seat. 

"What  is  it,  Jimmy?"  she  said,  kindly. 

"I  shirked,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"How?"  asked  Miss  Everett. 

"I  didn't  learn  my  piece,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  come  to  school  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  were  you  going  to  shirk 
and  act  a  lie  on  Washington's  birthday?" 
said  Miss  Everett  sorrowfully. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jimmy,  in  a  muf- 
fled tone. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  thought  better  of 
it  before  it  is  too  late." 

"But  what'll  I  do?"  said  Jimmy.  "I 
can't  learn  the  piece,  and  how  can  I 
speak  it  tomorrow?" 

"Go  right  to  work  and  learn  it  now. 
It's  not  very  long.  You  can  study  it  to- 
night, and  come  early  in  the  morning, 
and  I  will  help  you." 

"I  will,"  said  Jimmy.  He  learned  the 
first  verse  on  the  way  home,  and  the 
second  verse  while  he  was  cutting  kind- 
ling. The  boys  were  expecting  him  to 
come  and  play  ball,  but  after  supper  he 
sat  down  to  learn  the  rest  of  his  piece. 

Of  course,  he  didn't  make  the  finest  reci- 
tation the  next  day.  He  hadn't  practiced 
enough  for  that,  but  he  held  up  his  head 
and  spoke  like  a  boy  who  wasn't  ashamed, 
and  that  will  take  the  place  of  a  great 
deal  of  eloquence  in  any  speech. 

Of  course,  boys  who  had  heard  his  va- 
lorous boasts  laughed  at  him  and  called 
him  a  "fraid-cat."  Jimmy  didn't  like  it 
any  more  than  you  would;  but  he  re- 
marked to  Ben,  "It's  tetter  to  be  called  a 
'fraid-cat'  than  to  be  one,  and  I  would 
have  been  one  if  I'd  run  away." — By 
Zelia  M.  Walters  in  Christian  Standard. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  y 
Chicago,  etc  <s  ! 


Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 


Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $0,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000,000.00 


Total   911,000,000.00 
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I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  7,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
vesent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

No  further  decline  is  noted,  and  the 
market  shows  a  little  more  steadiness, 
with  a  fair  buying  movement  all  along 
the  Coast.  Arrivals  in  this  market  have 
so  far  been  light,  and  the  demand  is 
increasing. 

California  Club   $1.62%  ©1.65 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.62% @1.65 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  ©1.70 

Northern  Red    1.65  ©1.70 

BARLEY. 

This  market  remains  rather  weak,  with 
heavv  offerings  and  comparatively  little 
buving.  Quotations  are  considerably 
lower,  with  plenty  of  grain  obtainable  at 
these  figures,  though  some  choice  lots 
are  moving  at  somewhat  better  prices. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.20  @1.25 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  local  market  remains  dull  and 
weak,  with  very  little  demand  and  plenty 
of  ordinary  red  oats  for  all  requirements. 
Prices  have  declined  sharply,  though 
some  choice  lots  for  seed  are  held  at 
$1.70.    No  other  variety  is  offered  as  yet. 

Red  Feed   $1-50  @1.55 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence locally,  and  spot  offerings  are 
light.  Eastern  yellow  is  rather  easy  in 
value. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  ©1.92% 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

A  little  new  rye  has  been  offered,  but 
receives  little  attention.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  larger  supplies,  however,  prices 
are  lower  than  for  some  time  past. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

While  stocks  of  white  beans  were 
greatly  reduced  by  the  heavy  movement 
a  month  or  two  ago,  there  is  a  fair  sup- 
ply still  on  hand,  and  the  movement  of 
late  has  been  very  slow.  Holders  are 
becoming  anxious  for  more  business,  and 
prices  are  somewhat  lower.  Horse  beans 
and  limas  are  also  somewhat  lower  and 
weak  at  the  decline,  and  blackeyes  show- 
some  easiness.  The  movement  of  colored 
beans,  however,  is  well  mantained,  and 
pinks  in  particular  are  firm  at  the  re- 
cent advance.  Reports  have  been  received 
of  adverse  conditions  in  the  lima  coun- 
try, but  it  is  not  know  that  any  definite 
damage  has  been  done. 


Bayos,  per  ctl  

$3.50 
3.40 
4.50 

2.50 

@3.60 
It  3.50 
@4.65 
©2.90 

Small  Whites   

4.60 

@4.75 

Large  Whites   

4.35 

©4.50 
©5.35 
©4.25 
©3.60 
©4.85 

4.10 

Pink   

3.50 

Red  Kidneys   

,     ,  ,  4.75 

SEEDS 

The  usual  fall  movement  has  not  yet 
commenced,  and  while  there  is  some  bus! 
ness  of  a  small  nature,  there  is  not 
enough  movement  to  establish  definite 
values  in  most  lines. 


Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3%@  4  C 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 


FLOUR. 

There  is  a  moderate  local  demand,  but 
no  heavy  movement,  prices  being  fairly 
steady  at  the  recent  decline. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.t!0  faG.OO 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.70  ©5.50 

Superfine    3.80 

Oregon  and  Washington...  6.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  this  market  have  increased 
considerably  in  the  last  week,  and  as 
there  is  no  general  demand  of  any  im- 
portance the  market  is  badly  overloaded. 
Open  quotations  stand  as  before,  but  con- 
siderable hay  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
at  concessions  to  prevent  excessive  ac- 
cumulation. Dealers  report  less  buying 
through  the  country,  though  some  out- 
side interests  predict  a  short  shipping 
season  followed  by  an  advance  in  prices. 
The  future  of  the  market,  however.  Is 
expected  to  depend  on  the  amount  of 
green  feed  available  in  the  early  winter. 
Country  cconsumers  are  said  to  have  pro- 
vided fairly  well  for  their  season's  re- 
quirements. The  movement  of  alfalfa  is 
increasing,  though  large  supplies  in  the 
river  district  are  held  above  the  present 


level  of  values. 

Choice  Wheat  $19.00@20.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@18.50 

Tame  Oats    12.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00©15.50 

Alfalfa    U.00@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale  35©  .70 


FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  oats  are  lower,  and 
btill  rather  easy,  owing  to  conditions  in 
the  raw  grain  market.  Middlings  also 
are  a  little  lower,    though    shorts  are 


higher. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton   28.50©  29.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    37.00@38.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@28.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00@38.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 


Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 

Young  Roosters   22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

do    dressed    20    ©22  c 


BUTTER. 

Arrivals  are  rather  large,  but  include 
only  a  small  proportion  of  strictly  first- 
class  goods,  and  extras  have  accordingly 
been  marked  up  again,  standing  firm  at 
the  advance.  Prime  firsts  are  also  a 
little  higher,  while  the  lower  grades 
stand  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  29     29     29     30%  31%  31% 

Prime 

Firsts  .  .271.,  271/,  27  V.  28  28  28 
Firsts  ....27  27  27  27  27  27 
Seconds  ...25      25      25      25      25  25 

EGGS. 

Prices  again  show  an  upward  tendency, 
the  production  being  slightly  curtailed  in 
some  quarters,  while  there  is  still  some 
Alaskan  demand  to  be  filled,  limiting  the 
local  supply.  Few  receivers  have  any  sur- 
plus at  the  moment,  and  values  are  firm 
as  quoted.  Firsts  and  seconds  are  un- 
changed, but  pullets  have  advanced  with 
extras. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.-  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   ...26%  25%  25     25%  26%  27 

Firsts   23     23     23     23     23  23 

Seconds   ..21      21      21      21      21  21 

Pullets.. 21%  21%  21%  22%  23  23 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  are  steady  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance. Monterey  cheese  is  still  coming  in 
slowly,  and  prices  have  again  been  marked 


up. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14%c 

Firsts    13%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  17@17%c 


Grapes,  seedless,  crate   40©  75c 

Other  varieties    40@  65c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  movement  is  still  confined  to  nar- 
row limits,  both  here  and  in  the  East, 
as  both  jobbers  and  growers  are  inclined 
to  hold  back  from  the  market,  and  pack- 
ers are  waiting  for  values  to  become  bet- 
ter established.  Frequent  reports  are 
heard  of  some  packers  being  short,  but 
in  most  lines  they  appear  able  to  get  all 
that  is  needed  for  early  shipments.  New 
peaches  are  quoted  a  little  lower,  with 
prospects  of  rather  large  production. 
There  has  been  considerable  contracting 
of  new  figs  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
the  crop  in  some  districts  has  been  well 
cleaned  up  at  the  range  quoted.  The 
prune  situation  is  uncertain,  owing  to 
heavy  dropping  of  the  fruit,  and  growers 
in  the  principal  districts  are  verj  firm 
in  their  ideas.  Sales  of  future  raisins 
have  been  heavy,  but  are  said  to  be  cov- 
ered by  contracts,  as  a  good  many  grow- 
ers have  been  willing  to  accept  the  cur- 
rent offers.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says:  "The  trade  is  still  drift- 
ing along,  waiting  for  the  new  season, 
buying  next  to  nothing  in  futures  and 
only  what  is  necessary  in  spot  stock  to 
keep  up  assortments.  Spot  apricots,  which 
have  long  suffered  from  neglect,  are  weak, 
and  now  that  the  demand  shows  no  signs 
of  improving  and  new  crop  goods  will 
soon  be  available  for  general  distribution, 
there  is  pressure  to  clean  up  old  goods. 
It  is  rumored  that  choice  have  been  of- 
fered down  to  8c,  but  even  at  that  price 
buyers  show  little  or  no  interest.  A  little 
better  demand  is  noted  for  spot  peaches, 
but  only  small  lots  seem  to  be  wanted, 
and  prices  are  without  quotable  improve 
ment.  Futures  are  not  in  demand,  as 
buyers  generally  look  for  lower  prices 
later  on  because  of  the  prospect  of  a 
good  pack  this  year.  Trade  in  spot 
prunes  is  confined  within  narrow  limits 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  demand  for 


futures. 

(Spot.) 

Evap.  Apples,  191,  per  lb...  6    @  6%c 

Apricots    7'/o@  8  c 

Figs    2  "@  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    4 '•_.<■ 

Peaches    4    @  4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3% @  4%C 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Kaisius — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2%@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3    ©  3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2%@  2%c 

(1912  crop.) 

Apricots,  per  lb   8    @  8>4c 

Peaches,  per  lb   4%@  4%c 

Prunes,  per  lb   3%@  4V4c 

Figs   2%@  3  c 

Pears   5%c 

Raisins — 

Muscatels   2%@  2%c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    3%@  3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
are  running  about  45  cars  a  day,  and  of 
lemons  about  20  cars  daily.  The  Eastern 
auctions  show  a  decided  fluctuation  in 
price,  caused  by  quality  and  size  of  fruit. 
Good  oranges  are  bringing  good  prices, 
but  there  is  considerable  poor  fruit  of- 
fered. 

At  New  York  on  Mdnday,  Aug.  5th,  the 
auctions  averaged  from  $3.70  to  $5  for 
good  valencias,  while  poor  fruit  sold  for 
as  low  as  $1.10  per  box.  At  Cincinnati, 
on  the  same  day,  the  auctions  averaged 
from  $1.95  up  to  $2.70  for  valencias,  and 
lemons  sold  for  $2  up  to  $3.80  per  box. 
The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  markets  for 
valencias  were  about  the  same  as  Clncin 
nati,  and  lemons  a  trifle  lower.  Up  to 
August  1st  the  shipments  of  oranges  for 
the  season  had  passed  27,350  cars,  which 
was  about  725  cars  less  than  last  season 
to  the  same  date,  but  considrably  more 
than  two  years  ago.  Lemon  shipments 
to  Aug.  1st  were  over  5000  cars,  being  8n(i 
cars  less  than  last  year  and  1100  cars  more 
than  two  years  ago  to  the  same  date. 

The  only  change  in  prices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  sharp  advance  in  grapefruit, 
which  still  finds  a  fair  local  demand. 
Valencia  oranges  are  moving  fairly  well 
this  week,  notwithstanding  the  abund- 
ance of  cheap  deciduous  fruits,  and  fancy 
lemons  are  still  high. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  2.25©  3.25 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50@  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.50@  5.75 

Choice    2.00©  3.00 

Standard    1.00@  1.50 

Limes    5.00©  5.50 


Onions  show  a  wider  range,  with  some 
ordinary  stock  offered  at  lower  prices. 
Supplies  are  abundant,  but  there  is  a  fair 
movement.  Prices  on  most  lines  of  gar 
den  truck  show  little  change,  everything 
being  in  liberal  supply  and  rather  easy. 
Arrivals  of  tomatoes,  however,  have  been 
a  little  lighter  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
prices  show  some  improvement.  Cucum- 
bers, bell  peppers  and  eggplant  are  slight- 
ly lower,  while  okra  is  higher.  String 
beans  are  quoted  as  before,  but  arrivals 
have  been  much  larger  than  the  market 
could  absorb,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  clean  up  from  day  to  day.  Green  lima 
beans  are  lower,  but  find  a  good  demand. 
Considerable  corn  has  been  carried  over, 
and  with  continued  heavy  arrivals  prices 
are  much  lower,  though  the  local  demand 
is  fairly  active.    All  other  lines  stand  as 


last  quoted. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   50@  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   50©  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   25©  35c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40©  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65©  75c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   35©  50c 

Green  Peas,  sack    1.25©  2.00 

String  Beans,  lb   1©  3c 

Summer  Squash,  box   35©  50c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   50c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  box    50@  75c 

Okra,  box    75@  85c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2©  4c 


POTATOES. 

Ordinary  potatoes  for  shipment  find  a 
little  more  demand,  and  50c  is  about  the 
inside  price.  Fancy  stock  remains  weak, 
however,  and  few  lots  can  be  sold  at  pre- 


vious prices. 

River  Whites,  fancy,  ctl   70@  90c 

do    common    50©  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   3©  4c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Nearby  shippers  are  sending  in  more 
small  hens  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
while  Eastern  arrivals  are  light  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  any  advance  on  hens. 
Large  young  stock,  broilers,  fryers  and 
roosters  are  all  in  good  demand,  with 
higher  prices  than  for  some  time. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    ©24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    ©25  c 

Fi  vers,  per  lb   22    ©23  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Several  lines  are  quoted  lower  this  week 
and  prices  in  general  are  very  poor.  Ar- 
rivals of  most  seasonable  fruits  are  ex- 
cessive, and  with  canners  buying  only 
part  of  the  surplus  it  is  difficult  to  effect 
clearances.  Much  inferior  fruit  is  forced 
on  the  market,  which  tends  to  reduce 
prices  on  first-class  offerings.  Supplies  of 
nutmeg  melons  are  excessive,  and  little 
can  be  sold  at  the  top  figure,  while  water- 
melons show  a  wider  range,  tending 
downward.  Some  lines  of  strawberries 
are  fairly  firm,  but  large  varieties  are 
lower.  Raspberries  are  higher,  with  small 
arrivals,  but  the  demand  is  limited,  and 
blackberries  are  weak.  The  top  prices  of 
apples  have  again  been  marked  down,  sales 
of  fancy  Gravensteins,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent top  figure,  being  light.  Choice  Bart 
lett  pears,  also,  are  cheap,  with  canners 
offering  low  prices  for  surplus  lots,  and 
a  large  amount  of  off-grade  stock  in  com- 
petition with  better  fruit  in  the  city  mar- 
ket. Apricots  show  little  change,  with 
both  supply  and  demand  increasing.  A 
good  many  nectarines  are  arriving  this 
week.  Peaches  are  very  cheap,  with  ex- 
cessive arrivals  from  several  districts,  and 
values  are  irregular  on  ordinary  offerings. 
Attractive,  lots  of  plums  in  small  pack- 
ages are  unchanged,  but  a  great  deal  of 
cheap  bulk  stock  is  offered,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  the  arrivals  from 
day  to  day.  Figs  have  advanced  quite 
sharply  again,  with  light  arrivals.  Grapes 
are  lower,  with  liberal  offerings  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  though  most  of  the  stock 
is  too  green  to  be  attracive. 


Watermelons,   per  doz  $  1.00©  2.50 

Cantaloupes,  crate    85c@  1.00 

do    box    50c@  1.00 

Strawberries- 
Banners,  chest    5.00@  7.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00@  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    8.00@15.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.50@  4.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   8@  12% 

Apples,  new  fancy,  box   65c@  1.00 

Common    40®  75c 

Pears,  Baitlett,  choice,  box..  85c@  1.00 

Other  varieties   30©  75c 

Apricots,  crate    60©  75c 

do    lug  box   60c@  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate    65c@  1.25 

Peaches,  box    25@  50c 

do    lug  box    50©  75c 

Plums,  crate    50©  75c 

Prunes,  crate    60@  75c 

Figs,  box,  large   1.50@  2.00 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  almond  prices  have  not  yet  been 
announced,  though  the  nuts  are  now  being 
picked  in  several  districts.  As  far  as 
can  be  learned,  little  independent  con- 
tracting is  being  done.  The  southern 
walnut  crop  has  been  estimated  at  about 
11,000  tons,  a  substantial  increase  over 
last  year.  Old  nuts  are  pretty  well  out 
of  first  hands. 


Almonds — 

Nonpareils    I8V2C 

I  X  L    17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16y2c 

Drakes    14 %c 

Languedoc    14%c 

Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12y2c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16y2c 


HONEY. 

Honey  is  coming  forward  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  the  supply  is  still  rather  light, 
and  most  arrivals  have  found  a  ready 
market.    Prices  remain  about  as  before. 


Comb,  white    17  c 

Amber   15  c 

Dark    13%| 

Extracted,  white  (new)   9    @10  c 

Amber    6%@  7  c 

Off  Grades    5    @  6V2c 


BEESWAX. 

Prices  are  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
both  arrivals  and  demand  are  practically 
nil. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    (®26  c 

HOPS. 

Picking  starts  this  week  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  purchasing  of  the  new  crop  has 
not  been  very  extensive  as  yet.  The  mar- 
ket outlook  is  said  to  be  good,  though  the 
following  prices,  quoted  by  local  dealers, 
are  below  the  former  range. 

1911  crop   25    @27  c 

1912  crop   21    @24  c 


Live  Stock. 

Local  prices  have  changed  very  little 
in  the  last  month,  though  some  local  in- 
terests predict  an  advance  of  beef  before 
long.  Cattle,  however,  are  still  being 
shipped  from  several  California  points, 
though  Nevada  stock  is  coming  in  slowly. 
Sheep  are  easy,  with  liberal  arrivals,  and 
prime  wethers  are  a  little  lower. 


Gross   weight,   delivered   in  San  Fran- 
Cisco '. 

Steers:  No.  1    5M>@  5%c 

No.  2   5^4 @  5y2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4y2@  5  c 

No.  2    4% @  4y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2@  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6    @  6y2c 

Medium    5y2@  6  c 

Heavy    4y2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7y2c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7y2c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4V±c 

Ewes  !   3y2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  «%C 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10y»c 

Cows    9    @  9y2c 

Heifers    9*4@  9%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    11%@12%c 

Mutton:  Wethers   9    @10  c 

Ewes    8y2@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   12  @12y2c 

Hogs,  dressed    11%@12%c 


HIDES. 

There  is  little  new  feature  in  this  mar- 
ket, prices  being  steadily  held  at  the  for- 
mer level,  with  a  fairly  active  demand. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12x/2c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  liy2c 

Kip    13y2c 

Veal    17y2c 

Calf    17y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   19y2@20y>c 

Dry  Bulls    17%c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30®  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 


WOOL. 

There  is  not  much  movement  of  wool 
here  at  present,  most  of  the  spring  clip 
being  out  of  the  way.    Values  are  nomin- 


ally as  last  quoted. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  @12y2c 

7  months    10    ®14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y2c 

7  months    12    15  c 

Mendocino,  year's  staple....  17    @20  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    (fcpll  c 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 


The  market  locally  is  quiet,  as  usual 
during  the  summer,  though  a  good  many 
lots  of  all-purpose  horses  from  various 
quarters  are  being  disposed  of.  Heavy 
drafters  are  in  demand,  but  few  are  com- 
ing in,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  any 
interest  in  the  ordinary  stock  that  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  current  arrivals. 


Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  5,  1912. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
grape  districts  of  the  State,  we  find  that 
the  damage  on  account  of  the  recent  se- 
vere heat  will  be  about  35%  in  the  Amer- 
ican river  district,  Folsom,  Florin,  and 
Winters,  and  from  40  to  50%  in  the  non- 
irrigated  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi, 
Acampo  and  Woodbridge.  The  damage  to 
the  irrigated  vineyards  is  considerably 
less.  The  Malaga  crop  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict has  also  been  damaged  from  25  to 
35%.  What  the  condition  of  the  grapes 
remaining  on  the  vines  will  be  at  harvest 
time  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  we  are 
under  the  impression  that  a  large  propor- 
tion will  be  undersized  and  of  only  fair 
quality.  The  Imperial  and  Coachella  Ma- 
lagas and  Thompson's  Seedless  are  about 
cleaned  up,  and  though  the  quality  of  the 
grapes  from  these  districts  this  season  was 
only  fair,  the  sales  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  shipments  of  Bartlett  pears  and 
plums  from  the  Sacramento  river  dis- 
trict will  be  cleaned  up  the  latter  part 
of  this  week.  The  movement -of  pears 
is  still  fairly  heavy,  though  dropping  off 
rapidly.  The  shipments  from  Suisun  will 
last  about  ten  days. 

Bartletts  are  moving  from  Placer  coun- 
ty districts,  and  also  from  Vacaville  and 
Winters.  The  quality  is  fine,  the  size 
medium,  and  the  demand,  which  is  fairly 
active,  is  becoming  sluggish  in  certain 
Eastern  markets  on  account  of  the  heavy 
movement  of  Bartletts  from  the  Northwest 
which  has  just  begun.  North  Yakima  and 
Wenatche  will  probably  have  the  largest 
\«&v  crop  in  the  history  of  those  districts. 

Crawford  peaches  are  about  cleaned  up; 
likewise  Wickson  and  Burbank  plums.  El- 
berta  peaches  are  now  moving  at  the  rate 
of  from  60  to  70  cars  a  day  from  the 
State.  The  fruit  is  of  fine  quality,  good 
size,  and  meeting  with  a  fairly  active 
demand.  The  only  competition  that  they 
are  meeting  with  at  the  present  time  is 
the  peaches  from  Arkansas  and  a  few 
from  the  Northwest.  The  heaviest  move- 
ment of  Elbertas  will  be  on  about  the 
middle  of  this  week,  and  when  this  ship- 
ment arrives  East  we  look  for  a  declin- 
ing market. 

Conditions  are  not  right  at  any  time 
during  the  season  for  high  prices,  except 
on  occasional  shipments,  and  growers 
should  be  satisfied  to  be  able  to  unload 
their  fruit  at  a  nominal  profit. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

Boston— Tragedys,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Wick- 
sons,  90c  to  $2.29;  Burbanks,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Climax,  95c  to  $1.15;  Fosters,  65c  to  $1.05; 
Purple  Duanes,  90c  to  $1;  Hiniori,  $1.50; 
Diamonds,  $1  to  $1.65;  Crawfords,  60c  to 
95c;  Deckers,  50c  $1.10;  Sugar  Plums, 
$1.40  to  $1.80;  Germans,  $1.20  to  $1.50; 
Ogons,  $1 ;  California  Reds,  $1 ;  St.  Johns, 
65c  to  $1;  Bartletts,  $1.45  to  $2.40;  Ma- 
lagas, $1.50  to  $1.90;  Malaga  Fresnettes, 
$1.80  to  $2;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $1.65  to 
$2.15. 

Chicago — Purple  Duanes,  65c  to  $1.05; 
Wicksons,  90c  to  $1.55;  Burbanks,  60c  to 
$1.40;  Climax,  75c;  Tragedys,  60c  to  $1.65; 
Roosevelt,  65c;  Kelseys,  85c  to  $2;  Sugar 


Plums,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  Green  Gages,  45c; 
Satsumas,  90c  to  $1.10;  Germans,  75c  to 
$1.55;  Washingtons,  60  to  75c;  California 
Reds,  80c  to  $1.40;  Ogons,  75c  to  $1.10; 
Quackenboss,  $1.50;  Imperial,  $1.10  to 
$1.35;  Diamonds,  $1.15  to  $1.90;  Dukes, 
60c  to  $1.55;  Eggs,  $1.05  to  $1.20;  Fos- 
ters, 45c;  Bradshaws,  90c  to  $1.20;  Foun- 
tainbleau,  75  to  85c;  Bartletts,  $1.40  to 
$2.10;  Malagas  plain,  85c  to  $2.35,  clusters 
$2. SO  to  $3.50,  bunch,  75c  to  $2.30,  Fres- 
nettes, $1.35  to  $1.55;  Thompson's  Seed- 
less $2.05,  bunch  $1.40  to  $1.45;  White  To- 
kays, $1  to  $1.40;  St.  Johns,  65  to  85c; 
Crawfords,  45c  to  $1;  Elbertas,  75c  to  $1. 

New  York— Bartletts  $1.45  to  $3.05, 
half  boxes  94c  to  $1.05;  Sugar  Plums, 
$1.22  to  $1.30;  Tragedys,  $1  to  $2.10; 
Wicksons,  $1.40  to  $1.43;  Germans  $1.36 
to  $1.50;  Splendor,  $1.34  to  1.50;  Dia- 
monds, $1.03  to  $1.75;  Kelseys,  $1.05;  Sat- 
suma,  93c  to  $1.05;  Chalco,  $1.05;  Cali- 
fornia Red,  $1.37;  Duanes,  88  to  98c;  Bur- 
banks, 99c  to  $1.30;  Eureka,  98c  to  $1.75; 
Bradshaw,  $1.10;  Decker,  55c;  Foster,  55c; 
Washingtons,  92c;  Malagas  65c  to  $1.76, 
bunch  $1.10  to  $1.94,  cluster  $2.95;  Thomp- 
son's Seedless  $1.30,  Fresnettes  $1.10, 
bunch  $1.57;  Arizona  Seedless  $1.67,  bunch 
$2.35;  Crawfords,  58  to  63c. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Have  the  readers  of  the  Pac  ific  Rural 
Press  noticed  the  large  volume  of  adver- 
tising carried  this  summer?  More  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  paper 
for  this  time  of  year.  Advertisers  tell 
us  they  get  good  returns  from  their  an- 
nouncements in  these  columns.  The  large 
increase  we  have  made  in  our  subscription 
list  of  late  will  help  make  these  returns 
still  better. 


Read  this  issue  of  the  paper  carefully 
and  see  if  the  editor's  judgment  is  not 
vindicated  in  the  selection  of  articles. 
We  think  it  one  of  the  best  numbers  of 
a  lot  of  good  ones  we  have  printed  lately. 
Two  articles  by  field  men  are  particularly 
timely  and  interesting,  viz:  the  use  of 
the  milking  machine,  and  the  growing  of 
alfalfa  for  seed  in  Modoc  county.  An- 
other valuable  article  is  along  the  lines 
of  pedigreed  trees,  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

THE  POTATO. 
A  new  and  handsomely  printed  book  on 
the  potato  has  reached  this  office.  The 
book  is  evidently  authoritative,  treats  the 
subject  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and  is 
replete  with  illustrations.  Eugene  H. 
Grubb,  the  large  potato  grower  of  Colo- 
rado, and  W.  S.  Guilford,  farmer  for  the 
Kuhn  interests  in  California,  are  the  au- 
thors. It  is  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  of  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  and  is  offered 
for  sale  by  the  trade,  we  suppose.  To 
anyone  interested  in  growing  tubers  com- 
mercially, this  work  is  almost  indispens- 
able. 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  NEW  OIL  HEATER 
E.  W.  Dunn,  a  representative  of  the 
American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  Aug.  12, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Alexan- 
dria. The  company  is  putting  on  the  mar- 
ket a  scientifically  constructed  oil-burn- 
ing orchard  heater,  and  Mr.  Dunn  will 
conduct  demonstrations  of  the  heaters  at 
the  following  points:  Pasadena,  Aug.  14; 
Pomona,  Aug.  15-17;  San  Bernardino,  Aug. 
19-20;  Redlands,  Aug.  21-22;  Colton,  Aug. 
23-24;  Riverside,  Aug.  26-27;  Visalia,  Aug. 
29;  Fresno,  Aug.  31.  A  great  interest 
has  been  evidenced  in  these  orchard  heat- 
ers by  the  citrus  growers  of  the  State 
and  in  the  claims  made  for  their  qualities 
of  complete  oil  combustion  without  in- 
jurious soot.  These  exhibitions  are 
planned  to  demonstrate  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible through  the  outlined  section  the  su- 
perior qualities  claimed  for  this  instru- 
ment of  protection  to  the  fruit-growers 
against  frost  and  soot  damage. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  In  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  Ave  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  CaJ.  "Write 
for  literature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  "c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  for 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


WANTED — Twenty  budders,  long  job, 
good  wages;  only  those  with  experience 
need  apply.  Address  Chico  Nursery  Co.. 
Chico,  Cal. 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


WANTED — A  man  with  some  money,  but 
more  especially  with  experience  in  grow- 
ing, caring  for  and  marketing  the  fruit  of 
Orange,  Mango  and  Avocado  trees.  We 
have  a  large  grove  of  the  above  just  com- 
mencing to  bear,  located  35  miles  from 
Havana,  Cuba,  on  a  railroad  line.  For 
further  information,  address  THE  ELIZA- 
BETH NURSERY  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan,  Gardner  Supply  Co.  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  list  of  choice  California  ranches  for 
sale  at  right  prices  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Paul  Goodloe,  Land  Appraiser  and 
Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bidg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 116  acres  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  all  deep  loam,  no  alkali  or  adobe; 
splendid  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities; 
all  in  alfalfa,  good  young  stand;  beautiful 
oak  trees;  family  orchard,  twelve  varieties 
of  fruits  and  nuts;  five  fields,  all  hog  tight. 
Owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Phelan  Bidg.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE.  CHEAP— If  taken  at  once- 
One  large,  very  heavy-boned  Black  Mam- 
moth Jack,  live  years  old,  and  one  smaller 
Jack,  both  fine  breeders.  Colts  to  show. 
Also  three  nice  Jennetts.  C.  E.  RUGGLES, 
Winters,  Cai. 

FOR  SALE— 7  HP.  Western  Gasoline 
engine,  good  condition,  complete  equip- 
ment, stationary  type,  friction  clutch;  a 
snap  for  a  pumping  engine.  Address  Box 
547,  Martinez,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 60  H.P.  tractor  engine  (gas- 
oline) and  plows,  outfit  complete.  P.  O. 
Box  85,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May" 

ette,   grafted   on   hybrid  California  black 

our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


Air-slacked  lime,  2UU  tons  at  a  bargain. 
Will  sell  in  15-ton  lots  or  more.  H.  B. 
Matthews.  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  S.  F. 

WALNUTS — Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


GROW  GOLD  SOWING  AVOCADOS— 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them;  our 
varieties  from  high  lands  can  bear  per- 
fectly where  the  oranges  grow;  100  se- 
lected seeds,  postage  paid,  for  $3.00  U.  S 
corrency.  Trade  list  free.  AVOCADOS 
NURSERIES,  Juan  Balme,  Queretaro,  Mex 


Special  Bargains 

Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  Lands 

92500 — 4  Vi  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, .iust  outside  Sonoma  city. 

93500 — A  snap,  net  quick,  93500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  be  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

93000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  in  sheltered  locality, 
1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  per  acre. 

9750 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands,  1  V2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

9300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  207c;  this  is 
the  finest  in  the  valley;  only  1%  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

9150  per  aero — 87 M>  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision,  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

915  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  91.50;  Sundays,  91.00 
For  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  McGAW  &  CO., 
232  Montgomery  St.,  San  Frnnclsco,  or 
O.  R.  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  City,  CnL 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  "Special  Work 

DEERE  MODEL  "  R "  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE   "BENICIA  HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-DIsc  Size-Field  Type 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Benicia,  -  Cal. 


Buy  a  Tractor 


"BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 
80  H.P. 

Any  Farmer  who  can  afford  to  own  an  Automobile  can  afford  a 
Farm  Tractor.  It  will  make  more  money  for  him  than  the  Auto- 
mobile. He  can  put  it  to  practical  use  in  farm  work.  It  takes  the 
place  of  FORTY  MULES.  It  cuts  out  hired  men.  It  is  ready  for 
work  night  or  day;  no  expense  when  idle. 

SAN  LEANDRO  GAS  TRACTORS  will  give  you  years  of  absolutely 
reliable  service  at  lowest  cost  of  maintenance.  WILL  YOU  ALLOW 
US  TO  PROVE  IT?  Send  for  latest  catalog 


CI  T  OUT,  SIGN,  AND  MAIL  TO  US. 


THE  BEST  MFG.  CO., 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Send  me  descriptive  catalog  of  your 
Gas  Tractor. 

Name   

Address   


The  Best  Mfg.  Co. 

(INC.) 

San  Leandro, 
California 


YOUR  FRUIT  CROP  LONG  ENOUGH 


THERE  IS  NO  LONGER  REASON  TO  SUBMIT  TO  LOSSES  BY 

FROST 

OR  EVEN  TO  THE 

Depreciation  and  Damage 

TO  YOUR  FRUIT  CAUSED  BY 

Smoke  and  Soot 

You  Can  Fight  Frost  Successfully 
and  Have  a  Full  Clean  Crop 

WE  HAVE  A  FOLDER  THAT  EXPLAINS  HOW. 

IT  IS  FREE  TO  YOU— SEND  FOR  IT 

American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co. 

932-934  Monadnock  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


The  Future  of  Walnut  Growing. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

In  practically  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  Siskiyou  county  to  San 
Diego,  from  the  coast  to  the  hot  interior,  persons,  here  and  there,  some- 
times in  considerable  numbers,  sometimes  only  experimentally,  are 
planting  out  walnuts  in  commercial  quantities.  This  condition  is  pecu- 
liar, in  view  of  the  fact  that  walnut 
growing  commercially  has,  until 
very  recently  been  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  coast  counties  of 
southern  California  and  the  coast 
district  in  those  counties. 

In  agriculture  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  take  as  gospel  truth  the 
saying,  "Whatever  is,  is  right," 
though  it  is  wise  to  take  that  say- 
ing as  a  broad  hint,  and  when 
thinking  of  planting  something  that 
is  not  grown  in  any  place  to  ex- 
amine into  the  reasons  why  it  is 
not  grown.  Walnuts  have  been 
tried  out  to  some  extent  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  California,  but  com- 
mercially arc  as  yet  of  importance 
only  in  the  districts  referred  to 
above,  and  to  some  extent  in  Santa 
Clara  and  Contra  Costa  counties, 
which  have  also  a  somewhat  coastal 
climate.  This  is  no  sign  that  they 
will  not  be  a  success  elsewhere, 
although  a  little  summary  of  what 
walnuts  do  in  walnut  sections  may 
be  of  aid  in  suggesting  what  they 
may  do  in  places  where  they  are 


now  being  planted.  It  might  be  instructive  to  know  that  everybody  in 
the  walnut  regions  of  the  south  is  sure  that  walnuts  will  not  be  a  suc- 
cess elsewhere,  while  people  in  almost  every  other  place  where  walnuts 
grow  in  dooryards,  along  fences,  or  other  such  places,  and  seem  to  do 
well,  seem  to  be  equally  sure  that  walnuts  are  going  to  be  a  big  success 
in  their  district. 

Favoring  Factors. — There  are  several  things  that  lead  to  the  belief 
that  walnuts  ought  to  pay  anywhere  in  California  that  they  will  bear 


Walnut  Drying  In  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties. 


3« 


well  and  grow  vigorously,  as 
seen  by  the  behavior  of  iso- 
lated trees. 

The  most  favorable  thing  in 
this  line  is  the  price.  Walnuts 
in  the  south  give  very  nice  re- 
turns in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  land  and  the  ex- 
pense of  production,  with 
small  chance  of  their  ever 
selling  for  less  per  pound  than 
they  do  now.  Nuts  in  other 
places  could  bear  less  than  in 
the  south  and  could  sell  for 
less  per  pound  and  still  pay  a 
good  profit,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  danger  from  over- 
production, unless  possibly  the 
tariff  should  be  removed.  It 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  to  do  that,  as  a  big 
revenue  results  from  the  tariff 
on  walnuts,  besides  the  pro- 
tection, and  in  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  walnuts  should 
fare  as  well  as  they  do  now. 

The  price  of  walnuts  has 
Continued  on  Page  150. 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rubal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Aug.  18,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

00 

.05 

.13 

66 

52 

Red  Bluff  

00 

.01 

.00 

102 

64 

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  .. 

00 
00 
00 

00 
T 
T 

.00 
.01 
.01 

98 
76 
90 

54 

52 
50 

00 

T 

.00 

106 

62 

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

8  J  Diego  

00 
00 
00 
00 

.66 
T 
T 

.14 

.00 
.03 
.00 
.00 

100 
90 
88 
78 

56 
50 
58 
56 

The  Week. 


The  week  is  chiefly  notable  by  the  casting  of  a 
Californian  as  a  national  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  speak  of  this  achievement 
politically,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  State 
development,  as  very  important  and  rather 
unique.  The  designation  of  our  governor,  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  as  first  assistant  keeper  of  the  Bull 
Moose,  and  incidentally  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  United  States,  indicates 
that  California  is  coming  into  her  own  as  a  lead- 
ing belle  in  the  sisterhood  of  States.  It  is  too 
often  slightingly  said  of  eminent  Californians 
that  they  may  be  locally  great,  but  they  have  no 
national  standing  to  speak  of.  To  banish  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  slander,  we  have  been  always  try- 
ing to  push  our  big  ones  upward  higher  and 
higher,  in  the  hope  that  the  Eastern  sun  would 
gild  their  foreheads,  but  clouds  have,  almost  al- 
ways intervened.  It  was  even  so  this  year,  for 
out  of  three  chances  only  one  has  come  through. 
Mr.  Hearst,  for  instance,  four  years  ago,  was  our 
first  great  achievement  as  a  vice-presidential  can- 
didate, and  did  much  to  make  California  better 
known  and  might  have  been  Secretary  of  State, 
if  the  Baltimore  convention  had  gone  his  way  in 
its  nomination  ;  and  his  way  might  also  have  made 
a  national  figure  of  Mr.  Bed  as  nominee  for  the 
vice-presidency.  Numerous,  then,  as  were  our 
chances  this  year,  we  lost  so  many  that  it  is  doubly 
fortunate  that  Governor  Johnson  did  arrive,  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  State  could 
not  be  represented  by  a  man  who  would  make  a 
more  striking  figure  of  energy  and  daring  in  the 
public  eye  nor  a  more  penetrating  proclamation 
in  the  public  ear  than  will  our  Governor  Johnson. 
In  the  nation-wide  canvass  which  Roosevelt  and 
Johnson  will  personally  make,  the  Colonel  will 
have  to  look  sharp  or  the  Californian  will  beat 


him  along  the  oratorical  route  to  the  popular 
heart.  But  while  we  rejoice  in  this  demonstra- 
tion of  California  potentiality  in  the  production 
of  national  heroes  and  in  the  greater  prominence 
which  will  come  to  the  State  thereby,  we  cannot 
forget  that  our  great  local  product  of  statesman 
is  continually  obscured  by  accidents  beyond  our 
control.  We  have  indeed  a  number  of  perfectly 
good  publicists  whose  devoted  services  continu- 
ally throw  them  at  the  public  eye,  but  they  seem 
to  get  entangled  in  the  lashes  and  go  sliding  off 
the  lid.  Among  those  whom  we  must  still  hold 
for  later  projection  is  General  De  Young.  Time 
and  again  he  has  been  eyed  for  bulk  and  striaght- 
ness  by  the  cabinet-makers,  and  this  year  certainly 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  "the  stand-patters — 
were  it  not  that  the  overlookers  are  in  such  great 
danger  of  being  overlooked  themselves  this  year. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  rejoice  in  the  prominence 
of  Governor  Johnson.  It  is  the  only  ray  of  light 
for  California  which  emerges  from  this  year's 
political  gloom. 

Are  Agricultural  Editors  Cowards? 

One  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  declares  that  agricultural  editors  are  cow- 
ards because  they  do  not  take  up  political  dis- 
cussion and  by  their  powerful  influence  swing  the 
affairs  of  the  country  the  farmers'  way.  After 
thus  maligning  his  associates  of  the  agricultural 
press,  he  plunges  into  a  line  of  Middle  West  poli- 
tics, full  of  fallacies  and  flavored  with  dema- 
goguery  which  has  for  years  been  alleged  to  be 
for  the  agricultural  good  and  to  embody  the  agri- 
cultural will.  Of  course  if  an  agricultural  editor 
should  dissent  from  his  kind  of  politics,  he  would 
probably  withdraw  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
and  call  him  a  liar  and  blackguard,  which  we 
presume  he  is  waiting  to  do  and  to  count  it  for 
the  public  good. 

We  hold  that  it  would  not  be  for  anybody's 
good  if  agricultural  editors  should  forsake  their 
proper  sphere,  which  is  comment  upon  agriculture 
and  public  affairs  directly  related  to  it,  and  sys- 
tematically engage  in  political  discussion.  Agri- 
cultural science  and  practice  and  the  economic 
bearings  of  them  both,  farm  life  and  farm  inter- 
ests, constitute  a  closely  related  group  of  affairs 
which  demand  attention  from  all  interested  in 
agriculture  and  are  therefore  the  proper  line  of 
fact  and  opinion  for  a  technical  agricultural 
journal.  These  things  should  appeal  to  farmers 
of  all  political  affiliations  and  preferences,  and 
the  agricultural  editor  who  presents  them  intelli- 
gently, in  accordance  with  the  conditions  existing 
in  his  parish,  does  a  public  service.  If  he  under- 
takes to  become  expert  in  politics  he  is  apt  to  lose 
his  mastery  in  his  distinctive  field  and  to  become 
ineffective  therein,  so  that  readers,  who  do  not  be- 
come alienated  by  having  their  polotical  preju- 
dices crossed,  will  withdraw  support  because  they 
do  not  receive  the  service  which  they  desire  from 
a  technical  publication.  Our  observation  is  that 
those  agricultural  journals  which  preach  politics 
serve  their  readers  with  poor  agriculture  and  bad 
politics. 

Besides,  the  exhortation  to  agricultural  editors 
to  go  into  political  discussion  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  farmers'  interest  is  something 
different  and  apart  from  the  general  good  of  the 
nation  and  of  mankind,  and  that  the  farmer  should 
do  things  for  himself  which  would  not  be  involved 
in  a  square  deal  for  all  legitimate  interests.  The 
American  farmer  has  never  moved  largely  in  the 
direction  of  selfish,  individual,  or  class  concerns. 
He  has  gone  a  little  too  far  in  patriotic  disinterest 
and  has  made  sacrifices  and  borne  burdens  which 
he  thought  the  general  good  necessitated,  when, 


in  fact,  it  did  not.  He  should  therefore  be  more 
self-conscious  and  include  himself  in  the  square 
deal  demand  more  clearly  than  he  has  done  hither- 
to. To  this  end  his  influence  should  he  greater  in 
public  affairs  and  in  legislation,  not  because  he  is 
a  farmer,  but  because  he  is  a  good,  intelligent 
and  influential  citizen.  For  this  reason  the  effort 
to  mass  farmers  as  a  class  into  a  party  lor  political 
ends  is  wrong  in  principle  and  forlorn  in  prac- 
tice— as  all  efforts  to  that  end  hitherto  have 
demonstrated.  Tt  is  the  duty  of  the  agricultural 
editor  not  to  preach  politics  for  farmers,  but  to 
push  farmers  to  politics  to  the  end  that  the  latter 
may  be  promoted  in  purity  and  public  interest, 
and  all  parties  forced  to  take  higher  ground  in 
securing  the  rights  of  citizenship — each  to  each 
and  each  to  all.  The  farmers  should  take  wider 
interest  and  exert  wider  influence  in  politics,  but 
not  as  a  class  led  by  demagogues,  like  the  one  who 
calls  his  contemporaries  cowards  because  they 
will  not  hunt  in  his  pack. 


For  Instance,  the  Tariff. 

Laying  aside  all  the  dead  issues  which  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Middle  West  have  been  lead  to  support 
by  efforts  at  class  deinagoguery,  like  the  free  sil- 
ver, the  greenback  and  other  economic  fallacies, 
take  a  look  now,  for  instance,  at  the  free  trade 
fallacy  which  our  Middle  West  contemporary 
would  seize  upon  as  fit  to  be  the  cornerstone  of 
his  agricultural  editors'  politics.  As  it  stands 
now.  we  have  two  presidential  candidates  who 
stand  for  a  tariff  involving  rational  protection  to 
American  products  based  upon  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  elsewhere,  so  that  American 
capital  and  labor  shall  not  be  forced  to  compete 
with  low  wages  and  low  living  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  have  one  candidate  who  declares  for 
free  trade.  If  agricultural  editors  should  go  into 
politics,  under  the  leader  who  calls  them  cowards 
for  not  doing  it,  we  should  be  urging  the  election 
of  a  man  whose  tariff  policy  would  ruin  California 
industries — not  to  speak  of  the  unsettlement  of 
production  and  manufacture  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which  would  indirectly  arrest  out  State 
development,  if  there  remained  anything  to  arrest 
after  the  ruin  aforesaid.  Because  evils  have  arisen 
in  monopolistic  lines  while  the  protective  tariff 
has  been  running  and  because  a  high  cost  of  living 
has  been  engendered  by  various  agencies  and  con- 
ditions, of  which  the  protective  tariff  is  one  of  the 
least,  if  involved  at  all,  we  would  have  to  urge 
free  trade  because  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
have  been  deceived  into  calling  for  it.  It  is  our 
duty  to  call  attention  continually  to  these  facts, 
and  to  remind  Californians  that  it  is  their  political 
duty  to  support  men  who  are  standing  for  rational 
protection  based  upon  the  scientifically  demon- 
strated economic  relation  of  our  producers  to 
those  who  are  waiting  to  enrich  themselves  by 
unfair  competition  with  them.  To  disregard  this 
would  ultimately  injure  even  those  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  Western  farmer,  are  calling  for  free 
trade  because  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  food 
products  which  they  have  to  sell  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  price  of  the  things  they  have  to 
buy,  for  it  matters  not  how  cheap  things  are  in 
the  store  if  one  has  naught  to  buy  with.  Mani- 
festly the  farmer's  selling  interest  is  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  his  buying  interest.  No 
greater  danger  portends  American  farming  than 
the  reduction  of  product  prices  and  the  resulting 
drop  in  the  price  of  lands.  And  yet  we  hear 
clamor  for  a  free  trade  presidential  candidate 
from  districts  of  the  country  where  farmers  have 
become  rich  because  of  high  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  the  unearned  increment  of  their  lands. 
There  is  a  little  politics  for  our  scolding  contem- 
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porary.  Of  course,  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  politics 
which  he  docs  not  desire,  and  he  is  all  the  more 
welcome  to  it. 

California  Bean  Products. 

Had  you  noticed  that  the  California  bean  prod- 
uct has  attained  to  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  State  ?  The  census  of  1910  places  them  each 
at  a  value  of  about  six  and  a  quarter  millions. 
The  wheat  crop  has  been  continually  declining  and 
has  dropped  in  thirty  years  from  about  forty  mil- 
lions to  about  six  millions,  which  is  bad,  in  a  way, 
and  unnecessary,  because  we  can  grow  much  more 
wheat  and  make  more  money  from  it,  and  will  do 
so  in  the  future.  Hut  while  wheat  has  given  way 
to  other  cereals  and  to  alfalfa  and  fruit  on  the 
interior  plains,  beans  have  been  advancing  on  the 
coast  lands  south  and  on  the  moist  lands  of  the 
interior  valley.  It  is  good  all  around;  good  for 
the  grower,  good  for  the  land,  and  good  for  the 
eater.  California's  progress  in  beans  is  good  for 
the  world  at  large,  for  we  could  not  eat  our  own 
beans.  We  have  train  loads  of  them  for  Boston 
and  other  dark  countries.  This  fact  now  becomes 
cf  national  significance  because  last  week  beef  was 
sold  in  Chicago  at  the  highest  price  ever  recorded 
at  the  Stock  Yards,  and  restaurant  keepers  all 
through  the  East  have  added  a  nickel  to  the  menu- 
quotations  for  meat  dishes.  To  meet  this  situation, 
Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  successor  of  Dr.  Wiley  as 
Uncle  Sam's  chief  of  the  pure-food  department, 
advises  people  to  eat  beans,  saying:  "Beans  are 
protein.  Protein  is  strength.  Therefore  beans  are 
strength.  They  are  the  best  substitute  for  meat. 
1  am  not  advising  a  Vegetarian  diet  as  the  best 
and  only  diet.  J  am  talking  merely  about  substi- 
tutes for  meat.  As  a  meat  substitute  the  bean  sits 
enthroned  in  solitary  glory.  There  are  other  good 
substitutes  of  high  protein  values,  such  as  peas,  all 
kinds  of  nuts,  cheese  and  milk,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  beans. " 

In  view  of  tins  fact  it  is  worth  noting  that  bean- 
eaters  in  this  country  are  multiplying,  for  all  the 
world  knows  beans  and  uses  them  as  a  substitute 
for  meat.  On  Monday  of  last  week  all  records  for 
incoming  ocean  travel  were  broken  with  the  ar- 
rival of  seven  steamships,  bringing  150G  first-class, 
2045  second-class,  and  5736  steerage  passengers, 
totaling  9287,  or  about  500  better  than  the  best 
previous  record.  So  many  more  people  to  eat 
beans,  and,  when  the  canal  opens,  as  many  more  to 
grow  beans  in  California. 

Never  Say  "Frisco." 

The  perfectly  proper  and  warranted  agitation 
which  San  Francisco  people  have  maintained  for 
several  years  against  the  wretched  nick-naming  of 
the  city  is  bearing  much  fruit.  The  mail  service  of 
the  United  States  has  ruled  against  it.  A  pro- 
jected transcontinental  line  of  railway  has  re- 
moved the  abbreviation  from  its  title.  Now  it 
should  be  forever  banished  from  the  conversation 
(i!  intelligent  people.  San  Francisco  is  a  name  of 
historic  dignity  ;  it  is  recognized  as  the  appellation 
of  one  of  the  best  men  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  in  the  memory  of  his  life  the  name  becomes  a 
synonym  for  the  broadest  humanity  and  the  high- 
est aspirations.  Historically  the  city  is  his  monu- 
ment, standing  exactly  where  his  spirit  and  ex- 
ample can  do  most  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Washington  on  the  east  coast  and  San  Francisco 
on  Hie  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind 
and  the  duty  of  man  to  man  in  the  name  of  the 
Savior  of  mankind.  Always  speak  the  name  in 
full  and  roll  the  syllables  as  a  fervent  prayer  to 
Cod  for  the  everlasting  memory  and  testimony  of 
the  man  who  lived  so  near  to  Him. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Is  Overhead  Irrigation  Desirable? 

To  the  Editor :  I  was  much  interested  in  an 
article  on  overhead  irrigation  of  orange  groves 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper. 
Also  read  an  article  from  a  supposedly  authori- 
tative source  which  says  regarding  irrigation : 
"When  the  surface  becomes  saturated,  if  only 
for  a  few  hours,  the  loss  is  from  30  to  50%  of 
the  irrigation  water  for  that  wet  space.  *  *  * 
These  furrows  should  be  deep,  so  that  the  water 
is  carried  down  into  the  soil  and  allowed  to  not 
even  moisten  the  dry  surface  of  soil  save  where 
it  rises  from  the  deep  ditches  in  the  soil  in  close 
touch  with  the  water.  Saturated  soil  for  any 
length  of  time  is  directly  injurious  to  plant 
growth.  Roots  must  have  air  *  *  *  Deep  irri- 
gation, dry  surface,  more  cultivation,  less  water, 
and  more  solid  matter  for  the  plant,  both  fruit 
and  wood." 

How  would  overhead  irrigation  work  out,  con- 
sidering the  words  quoted  above  as  good  prac- 
tice? 1  would  like  to  have  your  opinion,  as  I 
am  considering  piping  a  couple  of  acres  for  over- 
head irrigation  in  order  to  try  out  the  experiment. 
— F.  B.  Cozzens,  Chicago. 

We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  your  conten- 
tion against  overhead  irrigation.  Californians 
must  unlearn  a  great  deal  if  they  have  finally 
to  approve  it.  You  are  undertaking  an  experi- 
ment which  will  be  of  great  public  benefit.  Over- 
head irrigation  is  likely  to  affect  not  only  the 
soil,  but  the  health  of  the  trees  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  in  ways  which  cannot  be  confidently 
predicted  and  of  which  the  demonstration  will 
be  most  valuable.  We  have  claimed  for  years 
that  we  gain  much  in  tree-thrift,  and  in  shipping 
quality  of  fruit,  if  not  in  other  qualities,  by  ab- 
sence of  atmospheric  humidity  attending  rainfall, 
real  or  imitation.  As  for  the  soil  effects  noted  by 
Mr.  Cozzens,  it  must  be  noted  that  soil  satura- 
tion need  not  be  feared  from  sprinkling  more 
than  from  furrow-running  or  check-filling.  Sat- 
uration is  conditioned  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  water  used  in  any  way 
whatever.  As  for  puddling,  it  might  be  counted 
less  by  sprinkling.  But  surface-compacting  and 
evaporation-losses  would  be  greater — greater 
losses,  of  course,  than  from  sprinkling  in  a  humid 
climate.  We  really  do  not  know  what  may  ex- 
actly happen  after  sprinkling  in  a  naturally  arid 
atmosphere. 


Orange  Trees  That  Failed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  three  orange-tree 
leaves  and  a  twig  from  the  same  tree.  It  is  four 
years  this  month  since  I  planted  76  trees,  and 
only  one  out  of  the  lot  has  made  any  growth  at 
all.  I  planted  them  between  peach  trees,  10  ft. 
one  way  and  20  ft.  another.  I  had  the  hardpan 
blasted  out  and  spread  barnyard  manure  over 
the  ground  several  times  and  one  time  chicken 
manure.  Should  I  use  other  kind  of  fertilizer? 
If  so,  what  kind  and  how  often,  and  how  close 
to  the  trees  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  leaves 
and  twig? — Planter,  Sanger. 

No  specific  disease  is  indicated  by  the  small 
samples  which  you  send,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  sunburn  causing  gumming,  etc.  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  unsatisfactory  behavior  of  your 
trees  has  been  due  to  insufficient  or  irregular 
moisture  supply  or  to  excessive  fertilizing.  They 
certainly  had  as  much  or  even  more  fertilizing 
than  was  necessary.  It  is  dangerous  to  put  barn- 
yard manure  and  poultry  manure  around  young 
trees  except  in  very  small  quantities.  There 
might  have  been  enough  used  to  kill  the  trees. 
This,  of  course;  is  only  a  conjecture.   It  is  impos- 


sible to  give  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  such  a 
matter  without  knowing  more  than  your  little 
samples  indicate.  If  the  peach  trees  are  doing 
well  they  would  show  that  the  trouble  is  not  in 
the  soil. 


Diabroticas. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  by  same  mail 
specimen  of  small  green  and  black  spotted  bugs 
similar  in  size  to  what  is  commonly  known  as 
"lady  bugs."  These  bugs  have  proven  very  de- 
structive in  our  garden,  eating  leaves  of  potatoes, 
beets,  beans,  letture,  in  fact,  most  every  kind  of 
garden  vegetable.  They  work  on  under  side  of 
leaf,  sapping  plants  until  they  die.  We  have 
tried  smudging,  which  drives  them  away  a  short 
distance,  but  they  return  next  day.  Have  also 
tried  poisoning  with  paris  green  solution,  which 
seems  to  have  no  effect.  The  little  red  bugs  with 
black  spots  which  I  refer  to  as  "lady  bugs"  seem 
to  follow  up  the  green  ones,  living  off  the  eggs, 
but  do  not  seem  to  harm  the  plant  life.  Would 
appreciate  any  information  you  could  give  if  you 
know  of  any  way  to  exterminate  these  pests. — 
L.  C.  S.,  Livermore. 

The  insects  are  diabroticas  and  have  a  very  bad 
reputation  for  eating  young  leaves  and  ripening- 
fruit  also.  They  spend  their  larval  state  in  the 
ground,  living  upon  roots,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
pest  is  underground,  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  life,  and  a  very  active  flier  during  its  perfect 
sfate,  also  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  poison, 
horticulturists  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  it.  The  insects  can  be 
driven  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  smoke;  that 
is,  by  building  of  fires  of  damp  straw  or  other 
such  materials,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  or- 
chard, the  pests  may  be  forced  to  seek  other 
feeding  ground  on  the  lee  side.  This  isj  unfor- 
tunately, about  all  that  we  can  suggest  to  you  in 
the  way  of  treatment.  Some  amateurs  have  re- 
ported fair  results  from  hand  picking,  chucking 
the  pests,  as  picked,  into  a  cup  of  kerosene,  as 
they  did  not  like  to  pinch  them. 

We  had  not  heard  that  the  true  lady  bug  eats 
the  eggs  of  the  diabrotiea,  but  they  might  do  so 
if  they  got  where  the  eggs  are.  Usually  they  are 
hunting  after  plant  lice  or  scale  rather  than  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  greenish  pests,  which 
may  somewhat  resemble  them  in  form,  but  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  family. 


Legumes  in  Orchard  Work. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  twelve  acres  which  I 
intend  planting  in  oranges  in  the  spring,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  to  plant  to  plow  under 
for  fertilizer,  and  when  and  how  to  plant  it,  that 
it  may  be  plowed  under  in  time  to  plant  oranges. 
Do  you  advise  the  crimson  clover  so  successful  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  for  fall  and  winter 
sowing?  Also,  I  planted  cowpeas  between  peach 
trees  which  I  have  kept  irrigated ;  when  should 
they  be  plowed  under? — W.  P.,  Exeter. 

Crimson  clover  is  killed  by  frost  in  many  places 
and  is,  therefore,  dangerous  as  a  fall-sown,  win- 
ter-growing legume.  At  the  East  and  South  it 
may  perhaps  be  winter-sown  for  growth  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  but  we  supposed  it  was  spring- 
sown.  Common  field  peas,  or  Canadian  field 
peas,  or  common  vetches  are  hardly  against  most 
frosts  we  have  in  valley  localities,  and  are,  there- 
fore, better  in  use  of  preparation  of  your  land 
for  orange  planting  next  spring  or  summer. 

Cowpeas  will  also  be  killed  by  frost  in  many 
places  and  should,  therefore,  be  plowed  in  this 
fall  whenever  you  have  a  large  growth  of  green 
stuff  and  the  ground  gets  moist  enough  so  that 
the  trees  will  not  be  endangered  by  drying  out  of 
the  soil,  which  is  likely  to  occur  after  plowing  in 
eoaise  material,  unless  the  soil  is  kept  moist  by 
rain  or  otherwise. 
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Southern  California  Apricots. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
The  only  deciduous  fruit  of  any  importance  in 
the  coast  counties  of  southern  California  is  the 
apricot ;  but  when  one  looks  through  the  orchards 
in  a  year  like  this,  he  has  to  admit  that  there 
surely  are  some  apricots. 

The  growing  of  apricots  in  the  south  is  quite 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  interior  or  in 
the  coast  counties  of  the  north.  The  first  differ- 
ence is  in  the  climate  that  makes  apricot-growmg 
profitable  but  other  deciduous  fruits  unprofitable. 
The  second  difference  is  in  the  competition  that 
there  is  for  the  land. 

Except  in  rare  cases  where  land  near  the  coast 
in  the  south  can  be  irrigated  and  planted  to 
fruit  trees,  it  is  more  profitable  to  plant  it  out 
to  trees  than  to  grow  annual  crops.  Of  the  four 
kinds  of  trees  that  can  be  planted,  apricots  have 
the  reputation  of  being  probably  the  least  profita- 
ble—or least  popular,  anyway— although  the  new 
acreage  does  not  quite  seem  to  indicate  such  a 
condition. 

The  other  three  fruits  are  Valencia  oranges, 
lemons,  and  walnuts.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
wherever  soil,  climate,  and  irrigation  supplies 
make  it  possible  to  grow  either  of  the  citrus  fruits 
to  advantage,  they  take  precedence  of  walnuts 
and  apricots.  Apricots  are  also  planted  where 
walnuts  will  not  do  their  best,  and  between  wal- 
nut trees  in  setting  out  a  grove  of  the  latter, 
the  intention  being  to  remove  them  when  the 
walnuts  are  large  enough  to  need  soil  and  sun- 
shine. 

For  persons  in  other  counties  who  are  tli  ink- 
ing of  planting  Avalnuts,  or  have  done  so,  it 
might  be  instructive  to  hear  that  even  on  the 
best  walnut  land  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  average  net  returns  from  a  well-kept  apricot 
orchard  will  almost  invariably  greatly  surpass 
the  returns  from  the  best  kind  of  a  walnut  grove. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  yield  and  quality 
of  nuts  from  recently  planted  walnut  groves  will 
both  be  better,  owing  to  the  planting  of  budded 
trees  on  good  strong  roots.  Still,  favorable  meth- 
ods of  marketing  have  made  walnut  prices  nearly 
reach  their  limit,  while  unfavorable  methods  of 
selling  dried  apricots  have  kept  prices  down. 
With  the  starting  of  strong  co-operative  associa- 
tions recently  in  the  south,  and  the  possibility 
of  others  being  started  in  the  north  when  the 
growers  there  wake  up,  such  an  advance  in  prices 
can  surely  be  expected  that  apricot-growing  will 
be  a  vastly  different  proposition  from  what  it 
is  at  present. 

The  advantage  in  growing  walnuts  is  that  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  earing  for  the  groves  or  har- 
vesting the  nuts,  while  there  is  difficulty  with 
the  harvesting  of  apricots,  and  this  difficulty  will 
be  increased  as  the  acreage  increases,  although 
the  growth  in  population  will  provide  more  help 
to  offset  this  difficulty.  The  only  variety  grown 
in  quantity  is  the  Royal,  and  so  all  the  fruit 
ripens  at  one  time  and  makes  an  awfully  big  rush. 

The  southern  coast  counties  are  especially  fa- 
vored in  the  growing  of  apricots,  in  that  there 
is  little  to  prevent  a  good  crop  from  setting  every 
year,  provided  the  right  kind  of  care  is  given. 
Frosts  that  will  hurt  the  buds  are  practically  un- 
known, and  the  amount  of  rain  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  also  so  moderate  that  only  rarely  does 
it  injure  the  blossoms  or  young  fruit. 

In  1907  the  crop  was  cut  very  short  owing  to 
long-continued  rains,  but  this  was  the  rule  with 
most  other  fruit  also  throughout  the  State,  and 
since  that  time  the  crops  have  invariably  been 
good. 

Aside  from  climatic  influences,  apricots  have 
the  reputation  of  being  irregular  bearers,  but  in 
the  south  successful  growers,  as  will  be  shown 
later  on,  have  demonstrated  absolutely  that  this 
reputation  is  entirely  undeserved  when  the  trees 
are  cared  for  properly,  and  their  experiences, 
without  the  slightest  doubt,  could  be  duplicated 
everywhere,  although  climatic  injury,  in  most 
places,  can  hardly  be  avoided  so  well  if  the 
weather  takes  it  into  its  head  to  act  mean. 

Until  a  few  days  ago  the  way  to  make  apricots 


do  their  best  was  seldom  appreciated,  but  experi- 
ence has  given  information,  and  the  increasing 
value  of  land  and  water  has  made  experience 
c;n  ry  better  lessons  than  it  might  have  done. 

The  district  is  favored  in  its  freedom  from 
pests  as  well  as  from  climatic  troubles.  The 
brown  apricot  scale,  in  most  places,  is  practically 
unknown,  and  in  the  others  does  little  or  no  in- 
jury. The  black  scale  is  present,  but  usually  is 
so  little  abundant  that  a  person  would  have  to 
look  for  it  to  find  it,  and  spraying,  by  even  the 
most  successful  growers,  is  seldom  considered  ad- 
visable. 

A  search  for  the  proper  system  of  pruning 
seems  to  leave  a  person  as  much  in  doubt  as  to 
what  is  best  as  he  is  at  the  start.  Some  grow- 
ers prune  a  good  deal,  others  hardly  at  all,  some 
in  summer  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  others  only 
in  winter,  and  others  whenever  it  is  convenient, 
and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  in  re- 
sults. 

The  tendency,  especially  among  growers  who 
are  achieving  the  greatest  success  by  keeping 
their  trees  vigorous  and  growing  during  summer 
and  fall,  seems  to  be  toward  winter  pruning,  on 
the  ground  that  the  removal  of  foliage  before  it 
has  lived  out  its  life  is  to  remove  a  lot  of  valuable 
food;  that  summer  pruning  is  advisable  only  when 
the  trees  are  not  given  the  facilities  for  vigorous 
growth  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  that  sum- 
mer pruning  accompanied  by  irrigation  and  cul- 
tivation gives  a  bushy  growth  that  is  far  from 
being  desirable.  From  observation  it  looks  as  if 
this  view  were  correct,  and  that  summer  pruning 
should  be  left  to  persons  whose  idea  is  that  a 
tree's  work  is  done  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off. 
Still,  at  the  best  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  little 
choice  as  to  summer  pruning,  winter  pruning,  or 
scarcely  any  pruning  at  all. 

A  Concrete  Example. — Just  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  care  and  judgment  can  be  seen  from 
the  results  on  the  nine-acre  orchard  of  M.  Witt, 
a  short  distance  east  of  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county. 
It  is  believed  in  the  county  that  the  1911  crop 
of  this  orchard  was  the  best  in  the  State.  This 
is  probably  doubtful,  as  even  poor  orchards  will 
occasionally  make  bumper  crops,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  orchard  can  show  such  even  and 
consistent  records  for  the  last  few  years. 

The 'land,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  fine  loam  and 
exceptionally  rich,  although  a  good  deal  of  its 
strength  has  been  removed  through  half  a  cen- 
tury or  thereabouts  of  cultivation.  The  orchard 
was  set  out  13  years  ago,  the  trees  being  planted 
25  feet  apart. 

It  is  only  three  years  since  the  present  system 
f)f  cultivation  was  adopted  and  the  trees  really 
got  down  to  business.  The  yields,  however,  since 
1907,  before  spoken  of  as  being  a  very  bad  year, 
have  been  as  follows:  1908,  17y2  tons;  1909,  18 
tons;  1910,  20  tons;  1911,  26V4  tons,  and  1912,  24 
tons;  which  is  just  about  as  consistent  a  record 
as  could  well  be  desired.  This  is  of  dried  fruit, 
as  practically  all  of  the  southern  apricots  are 
dried. 

The  trees  are  also  in  first-class  vigor  and  con- 
dition this  year,  and  apparently  should  do  well 
in  1913,  especially  with  the  care  they  are  getting. 
The  fruit  this  year,  as  seen  by  the  writer  just  as 
it  was  ripening,  was  of  excellent  size  and  excep- 
tionally well  spaced  on  the  tree,  although  no  thin- 
ning is  done. 

Mr.  Witt  considers  just  two  things  particularly 
responsible  for  the  recent  good  yields — outside  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  soil,  of  course.  These 
two  things  are  good  irrigation  and  good  cover 
crops. 

Three  years  ago  a  little  vetch  was  grown  ex- 
perimentally as  a  cover  crop  and  produced  Bach 
results  that  the  next  year  the  whole  orchard  was 
put  into  it.  The  good  yields  up  to  this  time  were 
due  to  the  good  quality  of  the  land,  combined 
with  pretty  good  care,  but  the  trees  were  begin- 
ning to  run  down.  Since  that  time  they  have 
not  only  borne  much  better,  but  are  looking  bet- 
ter, too. 

Fertilization. — With  the  first  good  cover  crop 
went  a  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  evidently 


was  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  both 
the  cover  crop  and  the  trees.  Last  year  the  nitrate 
was  not  put  on,  but  the  cover  crop  was  strong 
and  vigorous  anyway.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  are 
such  as  to  make  the  owner  determined  to  put  on 
more  nitrate  this  fall.  The  first  application  was 
six  pounds  to  the  tree. 

The  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  stimulating  the 
growth  of  a  cover  crop,  and  of  the  cover  crop 
in  improving  the  aeration  and  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  making  the  phosphates  and 
potash  compounds  more  available,  are  so  well 
known  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  cover  crop  is  started  with  a  good  irriga- 
tion about  October,  and  it  is  plowed  in  before 
the  spring  growth  starts,  although  it  would  be 
nice,  if  possible,  to  let  it  get  more  growth.  There 
are,  however,  two  important  reasons  for  plowing 
it  in  while  the  trees  are  dormant.  One  is  that 
plowing  after  the  trees  start  cuts  a  number  of 
the  roots  feeding  in  the  rich  surface  soil  and  sets 
the  tree  back  just  when  it  needs  every  bit  of 
vigor  for  buds  and  blossoms  that  it  can  get. 

The  second  is,  that  to  have  the  ground  covered 
with  vegetation  during  the  blossoming  season  is 
dangerous  in  case  spring  rains  come  along.  Rains 
on  the  fruit  in  the  blossoms  are  dangerous  enough 
at  the  best,  for  apricots  at  least,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  rains  will  rot  the  young  fruit  much 
quicker  when  there  is  a  cover  crop  on  the  grounu 
to  keep  the  air  moist  than  when  there  is  clean 
cultivation.  Therefore,  the  cover  crop  is  plowed 
under  before  the  buds  burst. 

Irrigation.  —  The  second  great  essential  for 
heavy  consistent  bearing  of  apricots  is  abundant 
irrigation,  a  thing  that  has  not  long  been  appre- 
ciated. It  is  Mr.  Witt's  rule  never  to  permit  the 
ground  to  dry  out  from  year  end  to  year  end.  but 
always  to  have  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  al- 
though not  enough  to  wash  out  any  of  the  plant 
food.  Ditch  water  is  used,  and  it  has  to  be  taken 
when  available,  but  if  possible  the  water  is  put 
on  at  four  different  seasons.  The  first  is  imme- 
diately after  the  crop  is  off,  to  get  the  trees  to 
store  up  vitality  for  the  coming  season.  The  sec- 
ond irrigation  is  in  October  to  start  the  vetch; 
the  third  in  early  spring,  and  the  last  when  the 
fruit  is  about  half  grown.  Some  of  this  is  omit- 
ted in  ease  rains  make  it  unnecessary.  Usually 
sufficient  water  is  put  on  to  moisten  the  ground 
about  four  feet  deep,  which  is  really  scientific 
agriculture. 

The  cultivation  is  about  as  usual,  a  mulch  sev- 
eral inches  deep  being  kept,  and  weeds  all  kept 
out. 

Other  Features. — This  is  one  orchard  where 
very  little  pruning  is  done.  The  trees  were  shaped 
up  with  care  for  the  first  five  years  so  as  to  per- 
mit plenty  of  light  and  air  to  get  to  the  center, 
and  the  branches  were  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
the  horses  in  cultivating.  When  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing they  bend  down  and  would  interfere,  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  gone  they  swing  back. 

In  spite  of  the  good  crops,  the  trees  rarely  need 
propping.  Most  of  them  don't  get  it,  and  occa- 
sionally a  good-sized  branch  goes  to  ruin  as  a  re- 
sult. Ordinarily  speaking,  however,  there  is  little 
need  for  propping  and  little  expense  needed  or 
gone  to  on  that  account. 

The  pruning  consists  mainly  in  cutting  off  dead 
wood  and  shortening  back  new  growth  very  little, 
and  so  is  also  comparatively  inexpensive.  So  much 
wood  growth,  as  the  trees  are  about  touching, 
could  not  be  permitted  if  the  roots  were  not  kept 
in  first-class  condition  by  irrigation,  cover  crops, 
fertilization,  and  naturally  rich  soil;  but  that  is 
where  personal  judgment  is  of  so  much  value 
as  compared  with  farming  by  rote.  Once  every 
few  years  the  trees  are  cut  back  quite  extensively 
to  force  out  new  wood  and  to  renew  the  tree. 

The  black  scale  is  the  only  pest  of  any  impor- 
tance, but  even  spraying  for  this  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. One  year  they  were  sprayed  for  it, 
but  the  trees  seem  to  do  as  well  without  spray- 
ing, and  both  trees  and  fruit  are  clean,  so  this 
item  of  expense  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  some  trouble  with  scabby  fruit  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  south,  but  usually  not 
enough  to  be  apparent  on  the  dried  fruit;  and 
at  the  worst  the  injury  is  not  great,  neither  can 
it  be  avoided  by  spraying,  so  there  is  no  expense 
in  this  line. 
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In  picking,  the  meaning  of  the  saying  that 
"To  him  thai  hath  shall  be  given"  is  also  dem- 
onstrated. It  does  seem  hard  that  the  man  who 
has  only  a  little  fruit  has  to  pay  more  to  have 
it  picked  than  the  one  who  has  a  whole  lot,  but 
il  is  one  way  that  the  man  who  attends  to  busi- 
ness and  uses  his  brains  is  rewarded.  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
planned  on  the  right  basis,  provided  man  will  do 
his  share. 

Naturally  a  13  or  14-ton  crop  costs  less  to  pick 
per  ton  than  a  3-ton  crop,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  fruit  to  handle  makes  cutting  and 
di  ving  cheaper  also.  Mr.  Witt  calculates  that 
harvesting  and  drying  of  his  apricots  cost-$40 
per  ton.  That  means  $100  per  acre  for  a  21/>- 
ton  crop,  which  it  can  be  seen  can  easily  be  ex- 
pected. At  7  cents  a  pound,  which  is  lower  than 
apricots  ever  ought  to  go,  that  would  mean  for 


the  5000  pounds  per  acre,  $350,  leaving  $250  for 
cultivation,  taxes,  interest  on  investment,  etc. 
With  larger  crops  and  better  prices,  the  returns 
are  naturally  very  much  better. 

How  little  the  cultivation  costs  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  no  spraying  and  little  prun- 
ing or  propping  is  required.  All  the  expense 
there -is,  is  for  water,  irrigating,  cultivation,  vetch 
seed,  a  little  fertilizer,  and  incidentals. 

"What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,"  is  only 
partly  true,  and  success  like  this  can  be  achieved 
only  where  good  soil  combines  with  a  favorable 
climate:  but  "what  man  has  done,  man  can  pretty 
nearly  do  again"  is  true  in  every  instance,  and 
where  apricots  (or  any  other  fruit,  for  that  mat- 
ter) are  worth  growing  at  all,  they  are  worth 
growing  right,  and  similar  care,  judgment  and 
methods  will  surely  bring  similar,  if  not  equal, 
success. 


Prunes  and  Their  Value  as  Food. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

'I  he  wi  der  has  long  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  missionary  work  should  begin  at  home — not 
(inly  on  religious  subjects,  but  on  all  the  every- 
day topics  and  concerns  of  daily  life.  Since  com- 
ing lo  the  southern  part  of  the  State-to  live  I  find 
the  people  are  practically  lacking  in  information 
concerning  one  of  the  best  and  most  important 
food  products  of  California.  Very  little  interest 
is  taken  in  tilings  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge, 
and  it  should  he  the  business  of  every  Californian 
to  know  all  the  practical  value  of  every  food 
produd  grown  in  the  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  area  where  prunes  can 
be  successfully  grown  is  limited  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  arc  several  States  where  all  other 
varieties  of  fruit  may  be  grown,  even  citrus  fruits, 
hut  in  all  this  vast-  country  the  Pacific  coast  alone, 
has  the  conditions  to  produce  the  prune  in  per- 
fection. California,  with  its  rainless  summer,  has 
ideal  conditions  for  commercial  prune  growing.  I 
am  disposed  to  claim  that  sun-dried  fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  than  that 
which  is  dried  in  evaporators  (though  I  suppose 
tin'  Oregon  and  Washington  prune  makers  will 
not  concede  that  point);  and  in  all  the  prune 
growing  sections  of  California  the  product  is  dried 
in  the  glorious  sunshine. 

Sonoma  Prunes. — As  an  old  resident  of  Sonoma 
county,  I  believe  the  best  prunes  are  grown  on  the 
bottom  land  of  the  Russian  River  valley.  The  val- 
ley is  well  watered  by  streams  that  are  filled  to 
overflowing  during  the  rainy  season,  assuring  the 
orchard  ist  against  drouth  in  summer.  Large, 
fruit,  rich  in  sugar,  is  grown  on  these  lands  with- 
out irrigation  or  summer  showers,  for  it  is  rare  to 
see  a  shower  from  April  to  November.  The  prune 
growers  of  this  favored  section,  like  Esau  of  old, 
have,  however,  been  foolish  enough  to  sell  their 
birthrighl  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  For  years  the 
bes1  prunes  of  Russian  River  valley  were  sold  to 
the  packers  of  Santa  Clara  county,  who  labeled 
them  and  sold  them  as  Santa  Clara  prunes.  The 
result  is  that  today  Santa  Clara  prunes  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  in  the  markets,  and  Rus- 
sian River  valley  prunes  are  struggling  for  recog- 
nition. 

Northern  Prune  Troubles. — Oregon  stands  next 
to  California  in  the  prune  industry,  but  the  grow- 
ers have  more  to  contend  with,  owing  to  different 
climatic  conditions.  During  the  last  five  or  six 
years  Hie  arceage  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
sour  sap  killing  the  trees.  The  great  drawback 
in  Oregon  prune  growing  is  the  changeable 
weather  during  early  spring,  and  this  is  a  con- 
dition for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Owing  to  the 
rains  at  ripening,  there  are  sometimes  large  losses 
from  "brown  rot."  Oregon  prunes  have  an  acid 
taste  that  makes  them  sell  well  in  the  markets  of 
the  far  north,  such  as  Alaska  and  Canada.  While 
much  larger  than  the  California  prunes,  but  not 
having  the  sugar,  they  shrink  more  in  curing  and 
do  not  weigh  out  as  well.  Washington  and  Idaho 
grow  prunes,  too,  but  more  for  home  consumption 
than  as  a  commercial  business. 

Prunes  as  Food. — Only  a  few  years  ago  prunes 


were  considered  more  of  a  luxury  than  a  food, 
now  they  are  recognized  as  a  staple  food  product. 
All  things  considered,  they  are  by  far  the  most 
nutritious  of  any  article  of  food;  not  even  except- 
ing whole  wheat,  which  is  called  the  staff  of  life. 

Prunes  and  bread  will  furnish  the  motive  power 
for  either  muscle  or  brain  workers;  thus  the  man 
who  works  with  pick  and  shovel  can  be  sustained 
on  a  diet  of  bread  and  prunes,  and  the  man  who 
adds  up  columns  of  figures  may  dine  at  the  same 
table,  only  reversing  the  bill  of  fare  to  prunes 
and  bread.  All  the  elements  for  repairing  waste 
and  building  up  new  tissue  will  be  found  in  a  sim- 
ple diet  of  bread  and  prunes.  This  is  not  an  idle 
opinion,  but  facts  based  on  close  observation  of 
the  workers  in  prune  orchards  and  dry  grounds 
during  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The  fact  that 
all,  both  pickers  ami  those  that  work  in  the  dry 
grounds  increase  in  flesh  and  improve  in  health 
should  be  proof  as  to  the  value  of  prunes  as  food. 
Stomach  troubles  and  constipation  are  quickly 
cured  by  a  prune  diet.  Prunes  arc  the  only  fruit 
that  will  not  disintegrate  after  attaining  ripeness. 
Some  varieties  of  apples  are  called  good  keepers, 
but  they  must  be  carefully  picked  and  stored  in  a 
cool,  even  temperature,  and  be  sorted  over  every 
few  days  to  remove  the  decayed  fruit.  Prunes, 
however,  if  left  on  the  ground  where  they  dropped 
from  the  trees  will  cure  into  the  sweetest  and 
most  wholesome  fruit  unless  spoiled  by  rains,  and 
if  picked  up  from  dry  ground  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. 1'his  is  a  good  proof  that  it  is  a  natural 
dried  fruit  product. 

Picking  Prunes.— The  sweetest  and  best  prunes 
are  those  that  drop  from  the  tree  when  fully  ripe, 
they  dry  a  deep  black  color.  For  some  reason,  not 
fully  understood,  the  fruit  does  not  drop  well 
some  seasons,  then  a  man  goes  ahead  of  the  pick- 
ers and  gives  the  tree  a  jar  or  shake,  which  sends 
the  prunes  rattling  down  to  the  ground  for  the 
pickers. 

Men,  women  and  children  pick  prunes,  but 
grown  children,  if  they  have  good  sense,  can  pick 
prunes  easier  than  any  adult,  because  their  limbs 
are  more  supple  and  they  can  crawl  around  better 
under  the  tree.  While  prune  picking  appears  to 
be  easy  work,  it  is  not  so  for  most  people,  being 
hard  on  the  back  and  knees.  To  earn  a  day's 
wage  a  picker  must  keep  moving  both  hands  and 
body,  yet  never  stand  upright  except  when  car- 
rying his  prunes  to  a  box.  There  is  a  constant 
strain  on  the  neck,  back,  and  lower  limbs,  and 
naturally  the  strain  affects  each  picker  where  he 
is  weakest.  Some  get  wry  necks,  others  lame 
backs,  and  still  others  cramp  in  their  limbs;  but 
all  agree  that  it  is  hard  on  the  knees.  Indians 
make  good  prune-pickers;  they  do  their  work 
clean,  and  while  they  are  not  so  fast  as  some,  they 
are  very  desirable  workers  in  an  orchard  because 
they  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  others'  prop- 
erty and  go  quietly  about  their  work. 

Dipping  Prunes. — The  next  process  is  the  dip- 
ping of  prunes.  As  fast  as  the  prunes  are  picked 
they  are  loaded  on  trucks  and  hauled  to  the  dip- 
per, a  large  tank  filled  with  a  solution  of  lye 
water;  as  the  kettle  of  prunes  is  lifted  from  the 
tank  of  boiling  lye  water  a  tub  of  cold  rinse 
water  receives  them,  after  which  they  are  spread 


on  trays  for  drying.  The  bath  of  lye  water  is 
to  crack  the  skin  of  the  prunes,  so  that  they  will 
dry  quicker  and  better. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
proper  curing  of  the  prunes,  so  none  but  experi- 
enced hands  should  be  allowed  to  dip.  Two  men 
stand  at  the  tray  ready  to  receive  the  prunes 
from  the  rinse  bath,  and  as  they  come  through 
the  chute  two  pairs  of  hands  move  quickly  over 
the  wet  primes  or  a  jerk  over  the  rollers  and 
the  tray  is  loaded  on  a  truck  ready  for  the 
drying  ground.  The  man  on  the  left  replaces 
the  full  tray  with  an  empty  one,  and  the  same 
process  goes  on  till  the  dip  is  run  out.  The 
average  dipper  with  three  men  can  dip  and  spread 
100  trays  an  hour. 

Drying  Prunes. — As  fast  as  the  trays  are  filled 
they  are  hauled  out  to  the  drying  ground  and 
spread  in  rows,  leaving  a  walk  between,  so  that 
they  can  be  examined  from  time  to  time ;  and  in 
cloudy  weather  a  man  goes  around  stirring  the 
prunes  so  that  air  may  get  to  all  parts  of  the 
contents  of  the  tray.  When  the  fruit  reaches  a 
•certain  stage  the  trays  are  stacked  in  piles  with 
an  air  space  between  each  to  allow  of  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  in  this  way  the  curing  process 
is  continued. 

Sorting  the  prunes  is  the  next  process  in  cur- 
ing. As  in  dipping,  this  work  must  be  done  by 
men  who  know  what  to  pick  out  and  what  to 
leave.  All  soft  prunes  and  all  sunburned  ones 
that  were  put  in  by  pickers  must  be  picked  out, 
for  if  left  in  to  be  mixed  with  the  good  fruit 
they  not  only  lower  the  grade,  but  spoil  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  the  crop.  After  being  sorted,  the 
good  prunes  are  hauled  to  the  fruit-house,  where 
they  are  put  through  a  sweating  process.  Great 
care  and  watchfulness  are  needed  or  the  prunes 
may  spoil  in  the  bin.  As  the  sweating  goes  on, 
they  are  shoveled  from  side  to  side  of  the  bin  to 
insure  a  perfectly  dried  and  cured  fruit.  The 
future  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit  depend  on 
the  proper  drying  and  curing  of  it.  The  grower 
who  cures  his  own  prunes  has  now  done  his  part 
of  the  work,  and,  if  sold,  he  delivers  them  either 
in  picking  boxes  or  sacks,  according  to  agree- 
ment. 

Packing  Prunes. — The  packing  of  prunes  for 
sale,  while  improving  the  appearance,  is  injurious 
to  the  quality ;  but  so  long  as  people  buy  to 
please  the  eye,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  price 
both  in  dollars  and  quality.  When  put  up  for 
sale  the  prunes  are  dipped  again  to  give  them 
a  shiny  coat;  this  is  called  processing.  After  this 
the  fruit  is  packed  in  boxes  with  decorative  paper 
and  lithographs  to  adorn  the  whole.  But  if  peo- 
ple were  educated  to  buy  on  merit  instead  of 
appearance,  the  prunes  could  be  sold  from  grower 
to  consumer  and  benefit  both. 

Cooking  Prunes. — This  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  few  words  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  cooking  prunes.  To  obtain  the  most  nour- 
ishment from  the  smallest  quantity,  wash  the 
prunes  well  in  several  waters,  soak  a  few  hours 
in  warm  water,  then  warm  through  on  plates 
in  a  slow  oven  and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 
In  this  way  all  the  fruit  juices  are  preserved  and 
they  are  very  nutritious. 

To  make  a  rich  mold,  wash  and  soak  the  de- 
sired quantity  of  prunes  and  rice,  then  put  in 
a  pudding  mold  and  half  fill  with  water;  set  in 
boiling  water  and  cook  about  one  and  a  half 
hours.  This  makes  a  splendid  meal  for  children 
who  have  to  study  in  school  or  for  the  office 
worker. 

To  stew  prunes,  wash  in  several  waters  and 
set  on  the  stove  with  water  barely  covering  the 
fruit.  Most  cooks  drown  them  in  water,  and 
then  they  are  insipid ;  it  is  better  to  have  too  little 
than  too  much,  because  you  can  add  more  water 
if  necessary.  Stew  until  nearly  done,  then  add 
the  sugar  and  cook  a  little  longer;  after  they 
are  cooked,  set  away  to  cool  in  the  saucepan 
they  were  cooked  in. 

To  make  a  prune  pie,  use  the  stewed  prunes 
and  remove  the  pits ;  make  a  good  puff  paste  for 
the  crust  and  fill  as  in  custard  pie.  Bake  with- 
out a  top  crust,  and  when  cool  spread  with 
whipped  cream.  For  workingman's  pie,  bake 
with  two  crusts,  as  they  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
dinner-pail  better  than  one  crust  pie  and  are 
more  satisfactory  for  school-children  or  men  at 
work. 
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FUTURE  OF  WALNUT  GROWING. 


(Continued  From  Page  l'/o.) 

risen  rapidly  in  Europe  with  the  success 
of  co-operation  in  the  walnut  industry 
here.  Nevertheless,  the  acreage  in  Eu- 
rope is  probably  about  all  that  it  ever 
will  be,  no  very  radical  increase  in  pro- 
duction is  expected  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  marketing  proposition 
has  been  reduced  to  such  a  high  state  of 
excellence  that  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
producer  and  will  continue  to  be  done. 

Another  thing  that  indicates  that  wal- 
nuts might  be  a  fine  thing  in  the  inte- 
rior valley,  or  in  a  climate  differing 
much  from  the  coast,  is  in  the  origin  of 
the  nut.  Its  real  name  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish walnut,  but  the  Persian  walnut,  and 
the  climate  of  Persia  is  that  of  a  semi 
arid  rough  inland  country,  something  like 
that  of  the  interior  of  California,  only 
more  trying  on  plant  and  animal.  There- 
fore, if  the  right  variety  or  type  of  nut 


costing  much  more);  harvesting  and 
marketing  at  1M>  cents  per  pound,  $12.15; 
taxes,  interest  and  depreciation  on  land, 
trees  and  improvements,  $10;  total, 
$52.65. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  make 
this  average  apply  very  much  more  close- 
ly to  the  typical  grove  than  averages  of 
other  agricultural  products.  That  is,  that 
other  crops  are  grown  on  all  sorts  of 
land  and  under  varying  conditions.  Wal- 
nuts are  not  grown  at  all,  generally  speak- 
ig,  except  under  the  best  kind  of  condi 
tions  for  them,  and  therefore  ought  al- 
ways to  do  nearly  as  well  on  one  place  as 
another. 

These  necessary  conditions  of  soil  (not 
climate,  as  it  is  on  the  latter  subject 
that  the  most  difference  of  opinion  has' 
now  developed)  are:  a  very  deep  soil,  per- 
fectly drained  and  having  abundant  sup- 
plies of  moisture  through  rainfall,  sur- 
face irrigation,  or  sub-irrigation.  The 
best  soil  is  .loam,  and  neither  sand  nor 
adobe,  although   of  the  latter  two  the 


Hulling  the  Walnuts  at  the  Side  of  a  Whlttier  Grove. 


is  secured,  evidently  it  should  do  excep- 
tionally well  under  conditions  differing 
greatly  from  those  of  the  coast  walnut 
district. 

The  history  of  the  walnut  in  California, 
when  carefully  analyzed,  leads  one  to  the 
belief  that  walnuts  ought  to  do  very 
much  better  than  they  have  done.  The 
most  important  reason  for  this  belief 
lies  in  the  fact  that  walnuts  have  been 
nearly  all  seedlings,  with  all  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  faults  of  seedlings,  and  that 
these  weaknesses  could  be  overcome  by 
selection  of  varieties. 

Yields  and  Cark. — Before  going  on  with 
the  influence  of  seedlings  as  affecting  lo- 
cation and  climate,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  yield  and  care  of  walnut  groves 
as  it  exists  in  the  walnut  districts  of 
the  south.  There  were,  in  1910,  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  12,420  acres  of  walnuts; 
in  Ventura  country,  6,736  acres;  in  Or- 
ange county,  6,412  acres,  and  in  Santa 
Barbara  county  1,432  acres;  a  total  of 
27,000  acres.  That  year  there  was  what 
may  be  considered  a  good  average  crop 
of  9,380  tons,  which  makes  the  average 
yield  just  about  810  pounds  per  acre, 
which  at  the  average  price  during  the 
last  decade,  would  bring  in  a  little  over 
$100  per  acre  per  year. 

The  cost  of  producing  these  nuts  is 
about  as  follows:  Cultivation,  $10  (prob- 
ably too  high  an  estimate) ;  water  right 
and  irrigation,  $7.50;  pruning,  $1;  fer- 
tilizing, $2  (seldom  done,  and  where  done 


sand  is  probably  the  most  unsatisfactory. 
Therefore,  unless  a  person  has  a  soil  of 
at  least  four  feet  depth  (a  much  greater 
depth  being  generally  deemed  essential) 
and  the  land  is  so  situated  that  he  can 
supply  other  moisture  than  the  rain 
alone  provides,  he  had  better  plant  some- 
thing else  than  walnuts.  If  these  moist- 
ure conditions  are  essential  near  the 
coast,  where  now  walnuts  find  their  only 
great  commercial  plantings,  they  will  be 
many  times  more  essential  in  the  hot 
interior  where  evaporation  is  greater. 

Bktter  Crops. — Although  the  average 
crop  in  the  good  walnut  districts  of  the 
south  has  been  shown  to  be  little  more 
than  two-fifths  of  a  ton,  this  is  far  below 
what  it  ought  to  be,  partly  through  the 
growing  of  seedlings  and  partly  through 
poor  cultural  methods. 

Faults  of  seedlings  in  bearing  are  of 
two  kinds.  One  is  from  weak  trees,  the 
other  is  from  poor  bearing  though  vigor- 
ous trees.  By  using  well-selected  black 
walnut  roots,  the  first  difficulty  can  be 
avoided  entirely.  By  using  well  selected 
buds  from  proven  trees  of  good  varieties, 
excellent  and  consistent  bearing  qualities 
can  be  combined  with  the  natural  vigor 
of  the  trees.  In  this  way  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  yield  of  budded  trees 
will  be  from  50  to  100%  greater  than  from 
the  average  lot  of  seedlings. 

Poor  yields  have  also  come  through 
permitting  the  groves  to  go  without  suffi- 
cient irrigation,  fertilization  and  cultiva- 
tion.  As  a  result,  many  groves  have  out- 


lived their  usefulness  before  their  time, 
others  are  drying  back  gradually,  others 
bear  well' only  in  alternate  years  and  rest 
up  between  times  for  the  next  year's 
effort.  They  could  be  expected  to  do 
little  better,  taking  plant  food  from  the 
soil  all  the  time  and  having  nothing  put 
back.  Cultural  methods  are,  however, 
improving  all  along  the  line. 

Irrigation  was  once  practiced  mainly 
during  the  winter,  when  there  was  little 
demand  for  the  water  for  other  crops. 
The  demand  for  water  at  other  times  ot 
the  year  was  possibly  first  generally  ap- 
preciated around  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
Orange  county.  There  the  walnut  grow- 
ers had  water  in  summer  and  so  put  it 
on,  with  results  that  clearly  demonstrated 
the  big  advantage  of  summer  irrigation; 
and  now  irrigation  several  times  a  year 
is  practiced  nearly  everywhere  that  the 
water  is  available.  Where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  rainfall  plentiful,  irrigation  may- 
be omitted,  and  is  seldom  done  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  which  produces  as  fine 
nuts  as  any  place  in  the  State. 

Fertilization.  — The  small 
amount  of  fertilization  done 
has  been  indicated  in  the 
summary  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Just  how  fertiliza- 
tion and  good  care  will  bene- 
fit a  grove  can  be  shown  in 
one  instance — on  the  ranch 
of  Ralps  McNees,  of  Whittier, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the 
State  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  part  of  the 
grove  in  question  is  located 
on  exceptionally  deep,  well- 
drained,  and  fertile  soil.  Part- 
ly on  account  of  its  location 
and  partly  on  account  of  the 
careful  selection  of  seed  nuts 
in  setting  out  the  grove  (or 
so  it  is  thought),  the  trees 
are  remarkable,  even  for 
seedling  trees. 

When  the  grove  was  pur- 
chased, four  years  ago,  the 
chased,  four  years  ago,  the 
trees  had  started  to  die  back 
here  and  there,  and  a  good 
crop  was  secured  only  in 
alternate  years,  and  about  60% 
of  a  crop  the  other  seasons. 
Fertilization,  irrigation,  cover  crops,  and 
cultivation  have  brought  these  trees  back 
so  that  the  die-back  has  disappeared,  a 
good  new  growth  has  developed,  and  the 
trees  are  bearing  a  full  crop  of  about  a 
ion  every  year,  like  the  part  of  the  grove 
belonging  to  the  home  place. 

The  fertilization  was  done  with  both 
stable  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers, 
half  a  ton  per  acre  of  the  latter  being 
put  on.  and  sufficient  manure  to  loosen 
up  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  cover  crop, 
of  burr  clover  (though  vetch  will  prob- 
ably be  substituted,  or  at  least  given  a 
trial  this  fall)  is  sown  in  the  fall  be- 
fore harvesting,  is  tramped  in  by  the 
pickers  and  brought  up  by  the  first  rain, 
then  plowed  in  at  the  spring  plowing. 

Irrigation  is  done  early  in  the  summer 
as  well  as  after  the  nuts  are  off,  and  in 
fact  when  the  soil  begins  to  run  short 
of  enough  moisture  to  supply  the  trees. 
Even  allowing  for  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  the  even  lot  of  trees,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  nearly  a 
ton  per  acre  is  a  big  advance  over  the 
acreage  crop  of  the  south  of  a  little  over 
S10  pounds  per  year,  especially  when  this 
average  is  helped  by  many  well-cared-for 
groves  and  would  be  less  if  only  medium 
and  poor  groves  were  considered. 

An  advantage  in  yield  from  having 
budded  nuts  is  indicated  in  that  a  grove 
of  budded  trees  in  a  similar  location  and 
similarly  cared  for  bears  just  about  half 
as  much  again  as  this  grove  of  seed- 
lings.  One  ton  of  first-class  seedling  wal- 


nuts at  12'j  cents  per  round  would  be 
worth  just  $250.  One  and  a  half  tons  of 
budded  nuts  at,  say,  15  cents,  would  be 
worth  $450.  Both  of  these  are  extreme 
yields,  but  indicate  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining scientific  care  with  budded  nuts  on 
first-class  roots. 

Seehung  Variations. — An  earlier  state- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  the  growing 
of  seedlings  might  have  greatly  influenced 
the  ideas  of  climatic  suitability  of  wal 
nuts.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  great 
variations  in  seedlings  of  any  domestic 
tree  in  every  possible  way  they  can  vary. 
Thus  by  the  selection  from  seedlings,  by 
crossing  and  otherwise,  noted  plant- 
breeders  are  able  to  obtain  plants  of  any 
reasonable  characteristic.  In  other  words, 
by  the  careful  selection  of  varieties,  such 
as  has  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent 
already,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  re- 
sistance to  blight  can  be  secured  as  well 
as  natural  vigor,  heavy  bearing  qualities, 
resistance  to  frost,  and  suitability  to  a 
climate  that  is  more  like  that  of  the  na- 
tive home  of  the  walnut  than  that  of  the 
southern  coast.  Most  of  these  valuable 
characteristics  have  already  been  secured 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  choice 
of  variet'es  and  will  be  increased  as  time- 
goes  on. 

Even  admitting  that  a  warmer  and  drier 
climate  than  that  of  the  southern  coast 
counties  will  not  give  as  fine  a  quality 
of  nut  as  is  secured  in  the  old  walnut 
sections,  growers  in  the  newer  districts 
will  be  growing  budded  nuts,  and  thus 
make  up  in  quality  what  the  growers  of 
seedlings  in  the  south  are  losing  by  grow- 
ing seedlings.  Partial  resistance  to 
blight,  which  evidently  can  be  secured  by 
selection,  will  offset  loss  by  blight  now 
in  the  south. 

One  apprec  iable  advantage  in  tfie  warm- 
er and  drier  sections  over  coast  districts 
is  a  slighter  damage  from  aphids  or  plant 
lice,  which  with  the  blight  is  one  of  the 
worst  troubles  confronting  the  walnut  - 
grower. 

How  this  will  work  out  is  easily  seen 
by  an  examination  of  walnut  groves  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer  when 
aphids  are  bad.  Near  the  coast  and  where 
the  air  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
humidity,  the  leaves  some  years  are  al- 
most coated  with  smut  and  honey  dew. 
Inland  a  little  the  aphids  do  less  damage 
and  farthest  inland,  in  the  real  walnut 
districts,  they  may  be  found  only  in  small 
numbers  and  doing  only  an  Inappreciable 
amout  of  injury.  Less  injury  is  also 
done  by  the  blight,  in  similar  locations. 

This  glance  at  the  walnut  situation  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  argument  in  favor 
of  planting  walnuts  in  the  numerous 
places  where  they  are  now  being  planted 
commercially  without  their  suitability  to 
the  conditions  having  been  proved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  course  looks  de- 
cidedly risky,  and  the  belief  is  evidently- 
correct  that  the  best  location  for  walnuts 
is  in  the  walnut  districts  of  the  south 
ern  coast  counties,  that  there  can  be  se- 
cured not  only  the  heaviest  and  most  reg- 
ular yields,  the  most  vigorous  growth,  but 
the  best  quality  of  nut  and  the  best  prices 
for  the  nuts. 

Still  the  available  land  in  the  south  is 
so  limited,  and  market  possibilities  are 
so  favorable,  that  walnut  growing  should 
be  profitable,  even  where  the  yield  was 
less  than  in  the  south  and  the  quality 
of  the  nuts  poorer,  and  improvements  in 
varieties  by  selection  open  up  excellent 
possibilities  of  successful  growing  in  dis- 
tricts far  different  in  climate  from  those 
where  walnuts  up  to  this  time  have  been 
profitable.  To  get  this  success,  however, 
every  grower  must  remember  that  he  is 
doing  pioneer  work,  that  only  the  best 
varieties  can  be  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
best  soil  and  moisture  conditions  are  es- 
sential. 
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Checking  Erosion  and  Distributing 

Water. 


Rainfall  farming  in  hillside  districts  is 
capable  of  improvement  which  involves 
saving  land  and  making  land  and  putting 
the  water  to  much  better  use  than  run- 
ning straight  to  the  ocean.  Some  of  this 
has  been  done  in  California,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage. What  Hartson  A.  Mark  tells 
the  Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  illustrating 
it  with  a  diagram  which  we  reproduce  on 


Distributing  Water  From  the  Dams. — 
Besides  these  small  dams  to  collect  the 
washing  soil  it  may  be  advisable  to  plow 
additional  furrows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  depression  or  gully  to  lead  the  water 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  more  often 
the  water  is  taken  from  the  depressions 
to  the  ridges  the  more  of  it  will  have  op- 
portunity to  soak  into  the  earth.  By  care- 
ful  attention    to   this  system   the  side- 


this  page,  has  applicability  to  all  hilly 
regions  which  are  visited  by  heavy  rain- 
fall which  throws  down  water  faster  than 
the  ground  can  soak  it  up,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  considerable  run-off.  This 
rnn-off  not  only  washes  the  soil  but  also 
carries  away  large  quantities  of  plant 
food.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  side  hill  farmer  to 
spread  fertilizer  on  his  land  and  for  the 
owners  of  the  bottoms  below  to  reap  the 
benefit  from  it.  The  lower  Mississippi 
delta  is  made  the  cream  of  our  farms  by 
reason  of  this  washing  process,  which  car- 
ries the  best  part  of  of  their  fertility 
away  down  the  creeks  and  rivers. 

There  are  side  hills  having  uniform  sur- 
face at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest 
slope,  but  present  a  more  or  less  corrugat- 
ed or  gullied  appearance  while  yet  in  the 
virgin  prairie.  Following  the  breaking  of 
the  sod  the  corrugations  increase  and 
erosion  or  gullies  become  more  pronounc- 
ed. The  side  hill  owner  cannot  stop  this 
erosion  entirely,  but  he  can  easily  save  to 
himself  a  large  part  of  this  water,  rich 
in  plant  food,  also  the  washing  soil. 

How  to  do  it. — The  method  is  simple 
and  inexpensive.  At  the  most  suitable 
places  consistent  with  the  laying  out  of 
the  farm,  build  dams  across  the  depres- 
sions or  drains  so  the  water  which  col- 
lects in  them  will  be  checked  and  com- 
pelled to  flow  out  on  higher  ground.  Tne 
dam  need  not  be  more  than  2  or  3  feet 
high,  but  should  be  strong  enough  so  that 
the  water  will  not  break  through  it  and 
high  enough  so  that  the  water  will  flow 
around  the  ends  of  it  rather  than  over 
its  top. 

From  the  ends  of  the  dam  plow  a  fur- 
row or  two,  to  conduct  the  water  down 
the  slope  and  towards  the  ridges  on  eith- 
er side.  These  furrows  should  have  about 
half  the  slope  of  depression,  with  the  dirt 
thrown  down  hill.  These  furrows,  or 
ditches,  need  not  be  kept  open  enough  to 
interfere  with  farm  operations,  for  on 
most  lands  their  influence  will  last  for 
several  years  in  directing  the  water  to- 
ward the  ridges. 

The  water,  checked  by  the  dam,  will 
drop  the  heavier  soil,  which  will  slowly 
fill  the  depression  back  of  the  dam,  form- 
ing a  terrace.  When  the  terrace  reaches 
the  height  of  the  dam  it  can  easily  be 
raised  by  the  plow  and  an  "A"  crowder. 
But  if  it  is  not  desired  to  make  a  definite 
terrace-step  at  this  point  the  dam  can  be 
rebuilt  higher  up  the  run. 


hill  gullies,  instead  of  becoming  deeper, 
will  be  filled  with  the  richest  part  of  the 
land,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and 
instead  of  the  corrugations,  the  slope  will 
become  uniform.  The  flood  water,  carried 
to  the  ridges,  puts  them  in  shape  to  pro 
duce  equally  well  with  the  low  lands. 
The  water  collected  back  of  the  dams  will 
disappear  soon  enough  not  to  injure  the 
crop  it  covers. 

One  will  be  surpised  at  the  amount  of 
land  annually  saved  from  wash  in  this 
way.  In  the  irrigated  country  these  fur- 
rows or  ditches,  used  to  carry  the  water 
from  the  depressions  to  the  ridges,  are 
technically  known  as  "pick-up  laterals." 
On  some  of  the  steep  and  rolling  irriga- 
tion lands  I  have  watered  nearly  the 
whole  farm  with  these  pick-up  laterals, 
using  the  water  five  or  six  times  before 
it  was  finally  all  absorbed  by  the  soil.  In 
irrigation,  by  this  system,  a  steep  rolling 
hillside  can  be  kept  flooded  and  yet  not 
a  drop  be  spilled  off  onto  adjoining  lower 
lands.  If  this  system  proves  so  successful 
where  water  is  distributed  from  ditches, 
it  should  be  more  successful  where  the 
water  is  spread  directly  from  the 
heavens. 

Buikf  Inundation  not  Injurious. — 
Where  there  are  draws  or  ravines  of 
considerable  length,  so  as  to  collect  a 
large  flow  of  water,  and  where  the  land 
is  in  pasture  or  hay,  so  the  crop  will  not 
be  injured  by  standing  in  water  for  a 
clay  or  so,  it  will  often  be  found  practic- 
able to  collect  the  water  behind  a  dam 
with  a  pipe  laid  at  its  bottom.  This  will 
allow  the  water  to  escape  slowly,  no  fast- 
er than  it  can  be  conducted  by  ditches  to 
lands  below  the  dam.  This  using  of  a 
pasture  ravine  as  a  reservoir  for  a  day 
or  so  will  not  hint  it  in  the  least,  and 
the  collected  water  can  be  used  to  do 
much  good.  If  the  pipe  is  larger  than  4 
inches  it  should  have  a  controlling  gate. 
An  8  to  12-inch  pipe  is  the  best  size  to 
use.  If  the  ravine  carries  much  sediment 
the  pipe  will  clog,  and  a  different  kind  of 
outlet  will  need  to  be  provided. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  is  a  system 
of  dams  and  ditches,  made  with  a  plow, 
whereby  washing  of  the  soil  may  be 
largely  prevented  and  the  storm  water 
held  and  and  slowly  distributed  from  the 
ridges  downward,  thereby  providing  a 
rude  form  of  irrigation.  The  plan  is  a 
little  on  the  order  of  contour  farming 
practiced  in  the  States  of  heavy  rainfall 
in  the  South. 


Deep  Fall  Plowing 
with  the  Johnson 
Tractor  Spells  Success 

Every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  deep  plowing  when  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  pulverized  the  full  depth  of  the  furrow.  The  question,  how 
to  do  it  ? 

The  Johnson  Tractor  offers  an  economical  solution  for  the  big  rancher 
or  the  man  with  a  medium  sized  place.  It  compresses  the  pulling  power 
of  fourteen  horses  into  the  space  occupied  by  one  team.  It  is  easily 
handled,  simple  in  construction,  and  has  plenty  of  reserve  power.  On 
the  big  ranch  two  or  more  Johnson  Tractors  can  be  used  during  the  busy 
season  for  plowing  and  seeding.  When  work  slacks  off,  only  as  many 
machines  as  are  needed  will  be  kept  working.  Instead  of  eating  their 
heads  off.  like  horses,  the  idle  machines  cost  nothing  to  keep.  First  cost 
is  less  than  an  equivalent  power  in  horses,  so  that  an  economy  in  invest- 
ment is  effected. 

On  the  medium  sized  ranch,  the  Johnson  Tractor  replaces  horses  for 
plowing,  seeding,  cultivation,  hauling,  in  fact,  for  every  purpose  that  a 
team  is  used,  besides  furnishing  power  for  other  farm  machines. 

Because  of  its  flexibility  the  Johnson  Tractor  can  be  profitably  used 
on  farms  of  any  size.  Write  or  wire  today  for  a  demonstration  of  this 
machine.  If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  its  work  this  fall,  the  time  is 
short . 


Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 


75  Fremont  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KOPPEL  PORTABLE  TRACK 

for  dry  yards  and 
dairy  ranches. 

We  make  wooden 
and  steel  trucks, 
also  bottom  and 
lifting  trucks. 

BIG  STOCK  OF  RAILS  AND  CARS  CARRIED  IN  OUR  WARE- 
HOUSES.  Ask  for  Catalogue  P. 

Rialto  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Co. 


120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Sodn  and  Potash.  Still 
t  he  best  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  »fc  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association. 


|  By  Our  ASSOCIATE  Editor.  1 

The  California  Walnut  Growers  Associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  largest,  strongest  and 
most  successful  of  the  growers'  coopera- 
tive organizations  in  California.  What 
the  association  is  at  the  present  time  is 
rather  different  from  what  it  was  up  until 
this  spring,  so  most  of  the  accounts  of  its 
history,  its  failures  and  successes  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  old  order  of  things, 
not  with  things  as  they  are  now. 

That,  however,  is  no  disadvantage  to  the 
story  as  the  public  is  mainly  interested  in 
accomplishments  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. Then,  also,  the  association  in  its 
new  form  is  more  of  a  strengthening  of 
the  old  association  than  a  change  in  meth- 
ods of  working  and  the  same  principles 
that  applied  to  its  operations  before  will 
apply  largely  in  the  future. 

The  association  in  the  past  has  been  a 
very  loose  organization,  or  confederation 
of  smaller,  well  organized  local  associa- 
tions working  in  a  few  lines  by  mutual 
agreement.  Their  harmony,  too,  was  by 
mere  agreement,  not  obligation. 

The  state  association,  although  loosely 
organized,  resembled  probably  more  close- 
ly in  its  workings  the  ideal  of  the  aver- 
age unconnected  grower  of  agricultural 
produce  of  a  concern  operating  in  Cali- 
fornia. For  that  reason  a  description  of 
it  is  of  especial ,  interest.  In  the  first 
place  it  controlled,  and  controls,  practic- 
ally all  of  the  walnuts  produced  here.  In 
the  second  place  it  has  operated  for  the 
past  few  years  by  deciding  on  as  high  a 
price  as  its  members  thought  could  be 
secured  and  saying  in  effect  to  the  trade, 
"Here's  the  nuts,  and  here's  the  price. 
Take  them  or  leave  them." 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  walnuts  produced  are  marketed  out- 
side of  the  association,  but  many  of  these 
are  sold  locally  and  the  growers  of  the 
balance  usually  hold  for  association  prices 
or  so  close  to  them  that  they  had  little 
effect  on  the  market. 

It  has  been  almost  invariably  demon- 
strated that  no  matter  how  successful  a 
cooperative  concern  may  be,  there  will  al 
ways  be  many  growers  hold  out  from  it, 

Eucalyptus 


seeds 


In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalypti™  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each.  4  for  BOc.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  ntock  will 
again  be  short  for  aezt  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


and  the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  prob- 
ably have  as  big  a  percentage  of  growers 
in  them  as  can  be  expected.  For  this 
reason  they  are  probably  in  a  stronger 
position  to  ask  a  price  and  hold  to  it 
than  the  growers  of  any  other  product 
could  well  grow  to. 

Early  History. — Before  the  walnut 
growers  started  to  cooperate  at  all,  the 
prices  of  nuts  were  had,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  agricultural  products  when  the 
evil  effects  of  competition  are  more  power- 
ful than  the  good  effects. 

Few  walnuts  were  then  produced,  the 
tonnage  in  1896  when  the  State  associa- 
tion was  first  formed,  and  9  years  after 
the  first  local  association  was  organized, 
being  only  3870  tons,  about  one-third  of 
the  present  production.  Nevertheless  the 
grower  got  only  about  6  cents  a  pound 
for  his  nuts,  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
paid  a  good  stiff  price,  the  middleman 
taking  the  cream  of  the  business. 

It  is  said  that  when  conditions  justified 
the  grower  in  hoping  for  8  cents  the  buy- 
ers would  come  around  and  offer  6.  This 
would  natural]!?  be  refused,  but  at  a  later 
visit  the  offer  would  be  reduced  to  5  cents, 
the  buyer,  all  buyers  of  competing  com- 
panies as  a  matter  of  fact,  looking  very 
discouraged  at  market  prospects. 

After  the  growers  were  also  well  dis- 
courage a  buyer  would  come  offering  5% 
or  6  cents  for  "one  or  two  cars,"  and  would 
thus  clean  up  the  whole  neighborhood  at 
that  price.  Then  the  price  would  go  to 
the  8  cent  basis  and  the  packer  would 
make  his  legitimate  profit  and  the  2  cents 
to  boot.  But  this  is  an  old  yarn  with 
any  agricultural  product. 

In  spite  of  such  practices  the  local  as- 
sociations were  formed  more  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  nuts  and  the  price 
thereby,  rather  than  to  force  the  price  up 
artificially. 

The  nut  trees  of  the  south  were  and  are 
nearly  all  seedlings.  Even  now  a  large 
part  of  the  new  acreage  is  composed  of 
seedlings,  and  seedlings  usually  refuse  to 
come  quite  true  to  type. 

As  a  result  in  early  days  there  was  a 
great  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  nuts 
in  every  sack,  from  every  ranch  and  every 
grove,  and  that  affected  prices  injurious- 
ly. Some  of  the  growers  around  Rivera, 
Los  Angeles  county,  realized  this  trouble, 
and  started  an  association  to  standardize 
their  product,  just  as  many  deciduous 
fruit  growers  of  the  north  have  recently 
standardized  their  fruit. 

These  Riveria  growers  formed  the  Los 
Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation, which  from  that  time  to  this 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  associations 
both  in  the  quality  of  the  nuts  sold  under 
its  brand  and  the  quantity.  The  associa- 
tion graded  and  culled  its  nuts  thoroughly, 
prepared  them  for  the  market  as  well  as 
possible  and  adopted  a  brand  so  as  to  get 
full  benefit  for  their  care. 

Selling  Arrangements. — To  enable  the 
nuts  under  that  brand  to  be  kept  separate 
from  all  others,  the  association,  instead 
of  selling  them  to  packers,  made  arrange- 
ments with  one  of  the  leading  packing 
concerns  to  sell  them  to  the  trade  on  a 
commission  basis.  They  further  provided 
for  their  self  protection,  that  said  pack- 
ing company  was  not  to  buy  outside  nuts 
until  all  these  were  disposed  of. 

The  packers  were  naturally  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  handling  such  fine  nuts 
and  a  similar  system  of  selling  has  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  this  with  the 
local  associations  and  the  central  organ- 
ization. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  at  this  point 
that  neither  at  the  start,  nor  for  years 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
oth  from  the  same  kind  of  vine 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
•ur  (trtiliztn  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  (or 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturer*  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 
galvanized  sreel,/^  inches  wide 


Spring  Lock  Hook 

fOR  DiaOUOVS  PROP- 

■pm/utoTMumo 
orShapihs 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cal.: 


Excelsior  hooks  -  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANlmlRS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


460  Acres  Alfalfa  Land  For  Sale 

BEAR  CREEK  FIRST  BOTTOM  LAND,  6  MILES  WEST  OF 
MERCED,  iy2  MILES  FROM  THE  TIDEWATER  &  SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD,  NOW  BUILDING  FROM  STOCKTON  TO  FRESNO. 
AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER,  WELL  SHADED  BY  OAK  TREES. 
LAND  IS  PRACTICALLY  LEVEL. 

PRICE  $125  PER  ACRE.  ONE-QUARTER  DOWN,  BALANCE 
IN  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  information  address 

M.  J.  DUNCAN  &  CO.,  Hotel  El  Capitan,  Merced,  Cal. 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 
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A  Manual  of  Metlioiltt  which  have 
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varieties  bcdt  nilaptod  to  the  different 
■ectiona  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  .1.  Ui.ks.on,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural.  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  93  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


after,  was  there  any  idea  of  getting  a 
monopoly  of  the  nuts  and  of  boosting  the 
price  as  a  result  of  the  monopoly.  The 
setting  of  a  price  for  the  whole  season 
was  a  necessity  on  account  of  selling  on 
commission.  Otherwise  the  association 
would  not  know  what  they  would  get. 

Almost  no  serious  difficulty  has  ever 
arisen  between  associations  and  brokers 
from  that  time  to  this  over  the  selling. 
The  higher  the  price  at  which  nuts  could 
be  sold  the  greater  the  commission,  so 
the  brokers  have  not  objected  to  the  great 
improvements  in  price  that  have  resulted 
from  this  system  of  working. 

Those  that  have  objected  are  the  pack- 
ers who  were  not  hired  as  agents,  as  they 
have  seen  little  by  little  the  crop  slip- 
ping from  them,  the  independent  growers 
holding  for  association  prices,  and  the 
chance  of  great  profits  by  speculation  be- 
ing removed.  Naturally  they  have  object- 
ed, tried  to  break  up  the  associations  and 
wherever  possible  have  circulated  rumors 
to  the  trade  that  the  price  set  by  the  as- 
sociation could  not  hold.  Such  assertions 
coming  from  well  established  concerns  al- 
ways make  the  jobbers  shy  at  buying  any 
more  than  they  can  help,  tend  to  break 
prices  and  lessen  the  sales  and  consump- 
tion of  the  goods  in  question. 

At  the  same  time  as  prices  have  risen 
the  trade  has  been  more  subject  to  in- 
fluence by  such  rumors  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  higher  prices  of  themselves  have 
tended  to  decrease  consumption.  Never- 
theless the  greatest  trouble  in  marketing 
has  not  been  better  prices,  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  would-be  speculators,  packers  who 
could  get  few  goods  to  sell. 

Increased  Organization. — The  careful 
bleaching,  grading  and  preparation  of  the 
Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  nuts  soon  bore 
fruit  in  the  increased  prices  received,  but 
trouble  soon  arose  as  outsiders  tried  to 
sell  their  nuts  under  the  brand  of  that 
association.  Meanwhile  other  associations 
were  being  organized  and  in  1896  repre- 
sentatives of  these  got  together  to  see 
how  sources  of  trouble  could  be  prevented 
and  the  associations  work  together  in 
harmony  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
industry. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  State 
association  and  until  the  spring  of  1912 
was  about  all  the  association  there  was. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
local  associations  was  the  matter  of  price, 
which  alter  a  few  years  became  the  es- 
sential feature  of  the  annual  meeting. 
Other  things  the  State  association 
has  considered  are  grading,  culling,, 
gathering  of  market  information,  and  so 
on,  although  the  methods  used  by  the 
local  associations  have  long  differed  from 
each  other  in  preparing  the  nuts  for  sale. 

Up  to  this  time  and  for  several  years 
later  only  the  market  price,  or  as  much 
more  as  excellent  quality  of  the  associa- 
tion nuts  justified  was  asked  by  the  as- 
sociation. Since  the  association  nuts 
were  better  than  independent  nuts  it  was 
the  rule  for  an  agreement  as  to  a  definite 
price  to  be  made  between  the  associations 
and  packer. 

It  was  a  natural  step  after  an  execu- 
tive committee  formed  by  representatives 
from  each  of  the  local  associations  got 
together  for  all  the  associations  to  hold 
for  the  same  price.  It  was  also  natural, 
since  the  local  associations  by  the  econ- 
omy of  packing,  grading  and  bleaching 
nuts  and  the  good  prices  received  for  the 
nuts  were  gaining  members  continually, 
for  these  associations  to  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  market  and  a  few 
of  the  leaders  saw  that  a  general  advance 
in  price  could  well  be  obtained  once 
that  all  the  associations  were  working  in 
harmony,  so  an  advance  over  market 
prices  in  1900  was  agreed  upon. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 
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"■  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No.  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-1 4  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 

Ruddy  Harvester  is  a  heavy-bodied  oil, 
specially  prepared  for  mowers,  reapers  and 
binders,  and  farm  machinery  in  general. 

It  forms  a  smooth,  lasting  cushion 
between  the  wearing  parts,  and  is  un- 
surpassed for  durability  and  friction- 
reducing  properties. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half-barrels;  also  n 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


lan  r  rancisco 


NX 


This   illustrates  one  the   many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.     For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Various  Notes. 

The  Malaga  grape  standardization  plans 
are  now  complete,  three  inspectors  being 
in  the  field.  This  with  other  precautions, 
is  expected  to  prevent  any  grapes  test- 
ing less  than  18%  sugar  leaving  the  Fres- 
no district. 

Around  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county,  the 
fourth  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  now  in  the 
stack  and  the  lands  have  just  been  irri- 
gated for  a  fifth  crop.  Last  year  at  this 
time  the  price  was  $6  to  $7  per  ton. 
There  is  a  ready  market  at  from  $8  to  $10 
at  present. 

Eight  Caterpillar  tractors  were  recent- 
ly sold  to  farmers  near  Newman,  Stan- 
islaus county,  in  one  week;  four  of  them 
were  sold  in  one  day. 

A  tract  of  150  acres  of  vineyard  and 
orchard  close  to  the  city  limits  of  Fresno 
has  been  sold  for  $1000  per  acre  and  will 
be  cut  up  into  suburban  lots. 

Harvesting  the  almond  crop  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Orland,  Glenn  county,  com- 
menced last  week.  The  nuts  are  reported 
as  first-class  in  quality,  but  somewhat 
smaller  than  last  year. 

Reports  from  Butte  county  state  that 
the  prune  crop  never  gave  better  indica- 
tions, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
One  prune  orchard  owner  with  35  acres 
near  Chico,  estimates  the  crop  will  pay 
interest  on  an  investment  equaling  nearly 
$2000  per  acre. 

Record-breaking  operations  are  report- 
ed from  many  of  the  large  canning  sec- 
tions. The  Stockton  cannery  is  expected 
to  pay  out  $126,000  for  wages  alone  this 
season. 

The  big  beet-sugar  factory  at  Hamilton 
City,  which  handles  the  larger  part  of 
the  beet  crop  of  Butte  and  Glenn  counties, 
commenced  the  season's  run  on  August 
1st.  irrigation  has  greatly  increased  the 
size  of  the  crop,  and  it  is  expected  the 
factory  will  run  until  well  into  December 

In  the  Oceanside  district  of  San  Diego 
county  it  is  estimated  that  the  2400  acres 
planted  to  sugar  beets  will  bring  the 
growers  $190,000.  The  figures  are  based 
on  a  price  of  $7  per  ton. 


some  was  beaten  down  by  wind  and  raiu. 
The  damage  did  not  result  in  loss,  how- 
ever, as  the  hogs  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  harvester  and  turned  the  flattened 
barley  into  pork,  which  brings  7c  a  pound. 
The  hay  men  are  putting  their  crops  on 
the  cars  at  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  The  melon 
men  are  jubiiant  at  having  averaged  85c 
net  per  crate.  There  are  more  cattle  in 
the  valley  than  ever  before,  and  cotton 
picking  will  begin  next  month  with  good 
crops  and  prospects  of  good  prices. 


Beef  Prices  Soar. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  World,  in  its 
summary  of  the  market  on  August  7th, 
states  that  plenty  of  cattle  brought  from 
$10  to  $10.10  per  100  lbs.  on  the  hoof, 
and  the  best  sold  for  $10.15  to  $10.25, 
these  being  the  highest  prices  recorded 
since  war  times.  A  load  of  Illinois-fed 
beeves  at  $10.25  equaled  the  record  price, 
which  has  stood  since  1867,  and  which 
has  since  been  referred  to  as  high- water 
mark  in  the  records  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards.  On  August  12th  the  price  of 
beef  went  to  $10.40  per  hundred  at  Chi 
cago. 


Olives  in  Tulare. 

In  discussing  horticultural  development 
in  Tulare  county  during  the  past  season. 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Schultz  stated  that  he  estimated  the  total 
planting  to  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5000  acres.  The  returns  showed 
that  olive  tree  planting  had  been  much 
heavier  than  in  the  past,  but  orange  tree 
planting  still  led  by  a  good  margin.  The 
planting  of  vines  had  been  very  small  this 
year,  while  olives  were  steadily  coming 
to  the  front,  and  he  believes  olives  will 
in  time  be  one  of  the  chief  crops  of  the 
county,  ranking  with  oranges  and  lem- 
ons. Lemons  in'  Tulare  county,  said  Mr. 
Schultz,  hold  up  better  and  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State, 
leading  him  to  predict  that  lemons  and 
olives  will  in  future  be  the  two  most  im- 
portant crops  of  Tulare. 


Rich  Crop  of  Rice. 

The  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river  in  Colusa  county  is  re- 
ported to  be  producing  a  splendid  crop 
of  rice.  The  manager  of  the  Moulton  Irri- 
gated Land  Co.  is  said  to  have  planted 
no  less  than  forty  different  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  showing  a  healthy  growth. 
The  developments  so  far  have  created 
much  interest,  and  two  Japanese  rice 
importing  houses  of  San  Francisco,  after 
investigation,  found  conditions  so  favor- 
able that  they  leased  500  acres  each,  which 
will  be  planted  to  rice  next  season. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

A.  B.  Libby  has  purchased  a  choice  lot 
of  Jersey  and  Holstein  heifers  for  his 
ranch  near  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  from 
Amos  S.  Bomberger  of  Wood  Colony,  Stan- 
islaus county. 

The  San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
is  negotiating  for  40,000  square  feet  of 
space  to  accommodate  3000  birds,  which 
is  the  numi>er  of  exhibits  they  anticipate 
will  be  entered  for  the  show  to  be  held 
November  13th  to  17th. 

Dairy  Inspector  C.  J.  Bevan,  of  Kings 
county,  states  the  dairymen  of  that  coun- 
ty are  responding  to  the  efforts  of  the 
officials  of  the  State  and  cities  to  bring 
about  more  wholesome  conditions  among 
the  dairies,  and  he  does  not  believe  there 
are  a  more  satisfactorily  conducted  lot  of 
dairies  in  the  State  now  than  those  under 
his  supervision. 

Twenty  cars  of  beef  cattle  and  calves, 
representing  about  600  head,  were  shipped 
from  Porterville  last  week  by  C.  M.  Cline 
to  Sacramento  butchers. 

Tulare  dairymen  propose  to  employ  a 
veterinary  at  a  regular  salary  to  look 
after  their  stock,  the  members  to  meet 
the  expense  by  a  per  capita  of  stock 
payment. 


Everybody  Happy  in  Imperial. 

Barley  and  hog  raising  are  said  to 
have  enjoyed  a  profitable  season  in  the 
Imperial  valley,  according  to  J.  A.  King 
of  Riverside.  The  barley  crop  was  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  valley,  although 


Development  in  Monterey. 

Thirty  thousand  acres  owned  by  the 
Jacks  corporation  in  the  Salinas  valley, 
Monterey  county,  will  within  eighteen 
months  be  brought  under  irrigation  by 
the  installation  of  sixty-six  irrigation 
plants  to  be  operated  by  electric  power. 
A  number  of  the  wells  have  already  been 
sunk.  The  plants  will  be  so  located  as 
to  serve  the  whole  acreage,  which  will 
be  cut  up  and  leased,  but  not  sold.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  settlers  are  expected  to 
be  attracted  to  the  valley. 

A  Farmers'  Cultural  Club. 

The  orchardists  of  the  Gilroy  section 
of  Santa  Clara  county  are  considering  the 
formation  of  a  farmers'  club  for  the  pur 
pose,  among  other  things,  of  discussing 
methods  of  arresting  the  impoverishment 
of  their  lauds,  restoring  the  vigor  of  the 
soil,  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects, 
the  eradication  of  weeds,  summer  fallow 
ing,  rotation  of  crops,  and  methods  of 
fertilization.  The  recent  arrival  of  thrifty 
Easterners  who  have  successfully  over- 
come these  evils  is  said  to  have  caused 
this  awakening  of  some  of  the  old-timers 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  busy  if  they 
expect  to  make  a  living,  let  alone 
competence,  from  their  land. 


Port  Watsonville,  Ahoy! 

They  may  not  be  dreadnaughts,  they 
may  not  even  be  battleships  or  cruisers; 
but  Congressman  Need  ham  has  tele 
graphed  Mayor  Hall  of  Watsonville  that 
three  United  States  warships  will  visit 
Port  Watsonville  and  remain  three  days 
during  the  "Apple  Show  Different"  to  be 
held  in  October.  The  navy  department 
is  expected  to  issue  early  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  the  visiting  vessels  so 
as  to  allow  them  ample  time  to  consult 
their  charts  carefully  in  order  to  accu- 
rately locate  their  destination. 


Walnuts  in  Santa  Clara. 

Judge  S.  F.  Lieb  and  several  other  or- 
chardists in  the  vicinity  of  Cupertino, 
Santa  Clara  county,  some  years  ago  de 
.;ided  there  was  more  money  in  removing 
the  prune  trees  and  substituting  walnuts. 
They  have  about  320  acres  of  the  latter 
in  bearing  this  year.  The  Judge  says 
that,  all  things  considered,  he  feels  the 
move  was  a  good  one  and  the  returns 
would  justify  it.  Although  it  takes  time 
to  mature,  the  walnut  is  a  long-lived  tree, 
the  fruit  is  easily  cared  for,  commands 
a  good  market,  and  is  not  subject  to  so 
many  ills  which  beset  other  crops. 


thinning  earlier  in  the  season.  This  vari- 
ety comprises  about  25%  of  the  total 
yield.  Other  varieties  are  about  normal 
in  size  and  yield.  About  90  to  95%  of  the 
crop  is  out  ot  the  farmers'  hands,  as  usual 
in  this  section  at  this  time,  but  the  buy- 
ers, who  are  mostly  foreigners,  who  pick 
and  pack  the  apples,  have  not  as  yet 
sold,  there  being  a  hesitancy  as  to  the 
crop  conditions  in  other  localities.  The 
apricot  crop,  although  running  in  small 
sizes,  has  turned  out  to  be  about  90%  of 
last  year's  crop. — J.  C.  L. 


Egg  Exchange  in  Santa  Clara. 

A  committee  of  members  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Poultry  Association  propose  to  form 
a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Associ- 
ated Egg  Farms  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  the  object  being 
to  handle  the  egg  business  of  the  county. 
No  individual  may  hold  more  than  ten 
shares  of  stock.  The  Association  an- 
nounces a  grand  poultry  show  to  be  held 
at  San  Jose,  November  7th  to  10th. 


Citrus  Stock  Handled  With  Care. 

The  James  Mills  Orchard  Co.,  which  is 
to  plant  10,000  acres  to  citrus  fruits  in 
Colusa  county,  has  just  purchased  12,500 
Eureka  lemon  trees  in  San  Bernardino 
county  for  shipment  to  the  northern 
groves.  As  an  illustration  of  the  care 
Had  thoroughness  with  which  the  under- 
taking will  be  handled,  Mr.  Mills  had  con- 
structed in  Los  Angeles  special  boxes  ca- 
pable of  holding  from  100  to  125  trees 
each.  These  are  intended  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  for  several  years.  With  this 
end  in  view,  they  have  been  substantially 
built,  painted  inside  and  out,  and  fitted 
with  handles  for  loading  and  unloading. 
To  facilitate  packing,  one  side  of  the  box 
is  hinged,  and  when  the  trees  are  tightly 
packed  in  with  damp  moss,  shipped  espe- 
cially for  tree  packing  from  Wisconsin, 
this  hinged  side  is  forced  shut  and  se- 
curely fastened  with  hasp  and  staple. 


Broom  Corn  in  Fresno. 

Broom-corn  growing  is  said  to  have 
been  an  unqualified  success  on  the  banks 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river  in  Fresno  coun- 
ty, and  the  crop  just  harvested  is  de- 
clared to  be  as  fine  as  that  grown  any- 
where east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  said  the  straw  will  bring  $130  per  ton, 
and  the  seeds  from  the  heads  quite  a 
fair  price  for  poultry  feed.  The  crop 
is  mowed  while  quite  green  in  order  to 
produce  good  stock  for  broom  making,  the 
heads  afterward  being  threshed  like 
wheat,  the  seed  containing  considerable 
feed  value,  but  not  near  so  much  as  staple 
grains. 


Pajaro  Valley  Apple  Crop. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  apple  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  better  than  the  average  crop 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  vari- 
ety comprises  perhaps  409$  of  the  total 
apple  yield  in  the  Pajaro  district.  The 
buyers  as  well  as  the  sellers  seem  to 
agree  on  the  Newtown  crop,  but  there  is 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Belle- 
fleurs.  Packers  are  stating  that  there  is 
at  least  80%  of  a  Bellefleur  crop,  while 
the  growers  expect  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage. In  talking  with  a  man  who  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  over  the  district, 
and  who  is  thoroughly  reliable,  he  stated 
that  he  considers  50%  of  a  crop  very 
conservative.  He  said  that  the  crop  would 
also  be  of  poorer  quality  than  usual,  due 
to  the  lack  of  moisture  and  of  insufficient 


A  Spur  to  Development. 

The  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Santa  Barbara  county  obtained  from  the 
former  owners  of  old  Spanish  grants,  last 
week  received  a  prod  which  may  decide 
them  to  do  some  development  on  their 
holdings  instead  of  laying  back  waiting 
for  time  and  the  stream  of  immigrants 
flowing  this  way  to  increase  the  values. 
This  came  about  through  the  county  as- 
sessor making  a  large  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  the  different  tracts,  which 
are  largely  held  by  great  estates.  In  some 
instances  the  present  income  from  the 
tracts,  which  are  mostly  leased  as  graz- 
ing land,  will  now  fall  far  below  the  taxes, 
so  that  the  present  assessment  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  best  lands  on  these  tracts  and  be 
good  for  the  county  in  general. 


Dairy  Improvement. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  re- 
construction, under  the  direction  of  C.  F. 
Wleland,  Consulting  Engineer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  the  dairy  buildings  on  the  ranch 
ot  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Dodge,  Walnut  Creek. 
The  former  location  of  tne  hay  barn,  cow 
barn  and  milkhouse,  with  respect  to  one 
another  and  to  the  prevailing  wind,  was 
not  favorable  to  the  operation  of  the  plant 
as  a  certified  dairy.  The  existing  build- 
ings have  been  moved  to  sites  that  will 
enable  the  lessee,  Joseph  Botelho,  to  oper- 
ate the  plant  with  economy  and  with  con- 
formity with  the  best  and  right  practice. 
The  milkhouse,  with  its  refrigerating  and 
Ice-making  plant  and  cooling-room,  has 
been  greatly  enlarged.  The  cow  barn  will 
have  concrete  floors  and  concrete  walls 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  to  replace  former  wooden 
floor  and  walls.  Adjustable  swing  stanch- 
ions, in  pipe  frames,  have  been  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  rigid  wooden  stanchions. 
Feeding  troughs  will  be  formed  in  con- 
crete. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  August  10,  1912. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cafs  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening.  August  9,  1912,  as  reported  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Plums — 188'i  cars.  Shipments  of  this 
fruit  have  remained  about  stationary  since 
our  last  report,  and  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  no  particular  change  during 
the  coming  week.  The  principal  varieties 
now  offering  are  Giants,  Hungarians  or 
Gros  Prune,  Grand  Duke,  Kelsey,  and  the 
last  of  the  Diamonds.    After  one  week 
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the  shipment  of  plums  is  expected  to  ma 
terially  decrease. 

Peaches — 439%  cars.  The  large  volume 
of  shipments  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Elbertas.  The  hulk  of  this  variety  has 
now  been  moved.  Considerable  shipments 
will  be  made  of  these  and  other  freestone 
varieties  during  the  coming  week.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  movement  will  be 
as  large  as  during  the  past  week. 

Pears — 426  cars.  Sacramento  river  is 
now  finishing  up  on  Bartletts,  and  ship- 
ments from  there  have  dwindled  to  very 
small  volume.  Suisun  is  shipping  liber- 
ally, and  other  localities  with  small  ship- 
ments will  keep  a  good  volume  of  this 
variety  moving  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

Grapes — 42  cars.  Up  to  this  time  no 
solid  cars  of  grapes  outside  of  Thomp- 
son's  Seedless  and   Malaga   have  been 

Many  growers  write  to  ask  if  they 
can  deal  direct  with  us,  while  others 
ask  our  help  in  marketing  small  lots 
of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  so  it  is  well  to 
tell  you  that  the  way  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  advantages  and  protection 
of  this  organization  is  to  do  business 
with  one  of  the  shipping  companies 
supporting  and  maintaining  it.  They 
arc  as  follows : 

Carl  I  i  nil  Company. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company. 
ProdnciTs  I  i  nil  Company. 
Frank  II.  Itiu-k  Company. 
A.  Block  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg'  .V  Son. 
Sclmultcl  Bros.  &  Co. 
Pinkliam  &  McKevltl. 
Penryn  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  H.  AnderMon. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son. 
Vaeaville  Fruit  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors do  not  handle  Oranges  or 
Lemons,  and  nothing  less  than 
car  lots  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 


Do  you  know  that  Texas  liad  over  4,000 
ears  id'  peaches  this  year?  That  Georgia 
had  over  7,000  ears?  That  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  are  now  marketing  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  4,000  cars?  Do  you  know  of  all 
the  oilier  crops  yet  to  he  marketed  from 
Colorado,  I  tali,  Washington,  Oregon,  Mich- 
igan, New  Vork  and  everywhere  elsef 

To  successfully  meet  this  competition 
our  fruit  interests  must  present  a  solid 
front;  must  work  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  industry,  or  California  may  lose 
the  battle.  United  we  stand;  divided  we 
fall! 

ti rowers,  is  it  for  your  interest  to  work 
for  disorganization,  or  for  union  f  The 
California  Fruit  Distributors  arc  for  union 
and  protection.  Toil  can  help  us  perfect  It 
by  shipping  with  our  members. 

DO  IT  NOW! 


Perhaps  You  Will  Need 
Farm  or  Cover  Crop  Seeds  ? 
Try  Our  Recleaned,  High 
Germinating  and  Purity  Test 

Alfalfa,  Bur  Clover  (hulled  or  bur), 
Melilotus  (hulled),  Vetch,  Peas,  Fenu- 
greek, Rape,  and  other  seeds. 

Write  for  descriptive  leaflet  62. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
Filth  and  Poplar  Streets 
Oakland,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


moved.  During  the  coming  week  there 
will  be  a  few  straight  cars  of  black  grapes, 
Rose  of  Peru  and  Malvoise,  to  go  for- 
ward.   The  fruit  is  of  good  quality. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the 
grape  crop  of  1912  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced, owing  to  the  drouth  and  sunburn. 
Over  MOO  cars  of  table  grapes  were 
shipped  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  output  this  year  will  not  exceed  4500 
cars,  some  good  authorities  estimating 
the  crop  as  low  as  3500.  This  loss  will 
be  represented  almost  entirely  by  Tokays. 

Total  shipments  to  August  12,  4823 '/^ 
cars;  total  shipments  to  same  date  1911, 
4283%  cars. 


HOW  THE  SKUNKS  WERE 
CAUGHT. 

W.  A.  Pryal,  of  Alamea  county,  tells 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  a  good  skunk 
story  as  follows: 

A  couple  of  years  ago  some  skunks  be- 
gan nocturnal  visits  to  my  chicken  yard. 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  1910  (in  September, 
I  think)  that  I  noticed  that  the  young 
roosting  chickens  in  one  of  the  poultry- 
houses  seemed  disinclined  to  take  to 
their  roosts  when  night  came  on.  They 
seemed  to  prefer  to  go  into  the  house  with 
the  older  stock  or  else  take  to  the  tall 
trees.  Then,  a  few  days  later,  my  man 
George  heard  a  commotion  in  the  chicken- 
yard  one  night,  and  on  investigating  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  found  a 
skunk  trying  to  make  his  exit  from  the 
yard  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  net- 
ting. Not  wishing  to  attack  the  animal, 
without  a  suitable  weapon,  the  man  re- 
turned to  his  room  to  get  his  shotgun. 
On  his  return,  a  minute  or  so  later,  the 
skunk  was  gone.  The  rascal  had  already 
killed  a  good  sized  young  chicken,  and 
would  have  carried  it  off,  but  he  could 
not  get  it  through  the  fence. 

Every  night  after  this,  ladders  were 
removed  so  that  skunks  could  not  climb 
to  the  roosts,  and  the  younger  chickens 
in  coops  near  the  house  were  carefully  in- 
closed. However,  one  night  one  of  the 
coops  was  not  as  diligently  looked  after 
as  it  should  have  been,  for  the  door  was 
left  a  little  apart,  and  through  the  open- 
ing a  skunk  made  its  way.  There  were 
sixteen  well-grown  young  chickens,  and 
their  mother  in  the  enclosure  that  night; 
and  of  the  lot  fourteen  young  ones  were 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  One  had 
been  caught  by  the  maurauder,  but  es- 
caped with  a  small  cut  on  the  back  of 
its  head.  All  those  killed  had  been  bit- 
ten on  the  back  of  the  head  at  the  base  of. 
the  brain. 

Such  slaughter  roused  my  dander.  The 
Irish  in  me  was  up,  and  I  was  bent  on 
getting  that  skunk  or  "bust."  The  trap 
"that  did  the  work"  was  a  small  steel- 
jaw  trap  that  was  set  in  the  center  of 
the  large  coop  in  which  the  chickens  had 
been  killed  the  night  previous.  About  a 
foot  above  the  trap  one  of  the  dead 
chickens  was  suspended  from  a  wire.  I 
believed  that  the  skunk  would  return 
again  to  kill  more  chickens  or  else  claim 
his  prey,  and  I  gave  him  this  opportunity 
to  claim  the  one  that  was  hung  up  in  so 
tantalizing  a  way,  and  he  was  bent  on 
getting  it.  He  danced  into  the  trap;  the 
trigger  was  sprung,  and  the  skunk  was 
firmly  held  by  one  leg  until  he  was  killed 
in  the  morning. 

Since  then  1  have  lost  no  more  young 
chickens,  that  I  am  aware  of,  by  skunks, 
though  we  have  set  traps  for  them  now 
and  then.  Only  one  has  been  caught,  and 
that  was  a  few  weeks  ago  when  one  was 
secured  in  a  large  box  trap  that  was  set 
to  catch  rats.  And  here  I  might  remark 
that  this  trap  is  the  best  rat-catcher  I 
ever  knew;  it  gets  the  rats  when  all  the 
wire  and  other  traps  fail.  I  suppose  it  is 
such  an  innocent-looking  old  thing  that 


the  most  wary  old  rat  is  thrown  off  his 
guard,  and  walks  into  the  box  to  nibble 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  (Cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  SeDd 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


at  the  bait,  which  is  usually  an  old  piece 
of  raw  or  decayed  meat." 


Vetch  and 
Burr  Clover 

These  two  forage  plants  lead  all 
others  for  cover  crop  purposes. 

Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
We  also  handle  Seed  Rye. 

AGENTS  FOR  MOCOCO 
FERTILIZERS 

Valley  Seed  Company 

707  J  Street,        Sacramento,  Cal. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


s 


Powerful  Power 

"Pacific  Service''  is  a  power  that  does 
everything  demanded  of  it  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

"Pacific  Service''  is  a  clean  and  convenient 
power— there's  no  work  connected  with  it 
A  child  can  start  it  in  operation. 

"Pacific  Service"  represents  the  most 
advanced  thought  in  power  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  saves  work,  worry,  time.  It  is 
a  satisfactory  service  from  every  viewpoint. 
Why  not  investigate  it.  We'll  gladly  send 
you  full  information. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND, 
ELECTRIC  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  "ffiSK5S" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "TIser"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump, 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:   624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  C6636. 
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Production  of  the  Dairy  Breeds. 


I  By  Oi  R  Associate  Editor.] 
The  numerous  big  records  for  milk  and 
butter-fat  production  that  have  recently 
been  made  among  the  different  dairy 
breeds  are  sufficient  to  arouse  great  in- 
terest in  what  these  breeds  are  doing  and 
have  done.  To  get  some  definite  facts 
upon  the  production  of  the  best  cows,  uie 
writer  recently  requisted  the  secretaries 
of  the  associations  of  the  four  leading 
dairy  breeds  of  cattle  for  some  of  the 
best  records.  These  have  been  received 
and  may  be  supposed  to  be  accurate  up 
to  about  the  first  of  June,  though  not 
including  records  completed  after  that 
time. 

Before  going  into  detail  in  this  matter, 
the  difficulties  of  making  fair  comparisons 
between  one  breed  and  another  on  the 
basis  of  production  should  be  recalled. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  breeds  is  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter-fat  alone,  as  butter-fat  is 
the  thing  most  cows  are  kept  for;  yet 
some  cows  produce  very  much  more  milk 
than  others,  with  just  the  same  amount 
of  butter,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
extra  milk,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  make  the  first  kind  of  cows  more 
valuable  than  the  other. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  size  of 
the  animal,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  an  800-pound  cow  would  give  as 
much  milk  or  butter-fat  as  one  weighing 
half  as  much  again.  For  instance,  both 
large  and  small  cows  might  produce  ex- 
actly the  same  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  but  the  larger  could  make  her 
half  ton  of  butter  per  year,  while  the 
smaller  would  make  only  about  G65  lbs. 
There  would  be  just  as  much  butter  made 
from  the  same  acreage  in  the  second  case 
as  the  first,  but  only  one  cow  would  have 
the  credit  of  getting  into  the  thousand- 
pound  class. 

The  breed  that  runs  the  smallest  in 
size—that  is,  the  Jerseys— thus  gets  the 
worst  of  the  deal  in  a  strict  comparison 
of  butter  production  per  cow.  The  Hol- 
steins,  as  a  general  thing,  get  a  bad  deal 
in  a  comparison  of  butter  production  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  milk  they 
give  while  making  a  given  amount  of 
fat,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
the  benefit  of  size. 

The  Ayrshires  are  unfortunate  in  such 
a  comparison  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  breed  that  is  especially  suited  for 
hard  picking,  rough  food,  rough  pasture 
and  exposure  to  weather,  and-  therefore 
when  put  into  conditions  favoring  excep- 
tionally great  yields,  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  three  breeds  that  usually  are  to  be 
kept  under  less  trying  conditions  than  the 
Ayrshires.  A  similar  disadvantage  would 
exist  with  the  Short-horns  and  the  Polled 
Durhams,  whose  achievements  are  omit- 
ted, they  being  dual-purpose  and  not 
strictly  dairy  breeds. 

In  brief,  none  of  these  cattle  could 
have  made  their  records  if  it  were  not 
that  they  were  physically  capable  of  con- 
suming a  great  amount  of  feed  and  turn- 
ing it  into  fat  and  milk  solids  with  a 
minimum  of  waste;  so  that  the  rivalry 
is  hardly  at  all  between  the  breeds,  but 
between  scrub  cows  and  well-bred  cows 
in  the  breed.  Otherwise,  each  kind  of 
cow  should  be  kept  where  she  can  best 
do  justice  to  herself. 

Still  another  thing  that  tends  to  make 
a  comparison  in  records  and  the  num- 
ber of  records  up  to  a  certain  standard 
somewhat  unfair  to  one  breed  or  another, 
is  the  fact  that  some  breeds  are  much 
better  represened  than  others,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  breed  longest  es- 
tablished and  having  the  most  cows  and 


herds  should  make  the  best  showing. 

Holstein  Production. — When  it  comes 
to  records,  the  Holsteins  are  almost  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  both  when  it  comes 
to  the  number  of  cows  that  produce  heav- 
ily and  in  the  amount  of  butter  produced 
by  the  cows. 

There  are,  for  instance,  nine  Holstein 
cows  which  have  produced  sufficient  fat 
to  make  1000  pounds  of  butter  or  over 
per  year,  calculating  that  butter  to  con- 
tain as  much  as  85.7%  fat — more  than 
most  butter  contains.  As  compared  with 
this,  only  four  Guernseys  and  three  Jer- 
seys made  their  half  ton  of  butter;  both, 
however,  being  very  much  smaller  breeds. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  the  Holstein  records  is  that  two  of 
the  cows  not  only  made  their  half  ton 
of  butter,  but  a  good  surplus  over  the 
half  ton  of  butter-fat  itself — one  produc- 
ing 1058.34  lbs.  and  the  other  1017.28  lbs. 
Besides  these  two,  two  others  came  with- 
in two  pounds  of  a  clear  half  ton  of 
butter-fat.  All  four  produced  between 
23,318  and  27,342  lbs.  of  milk  during  the 
365  days  the  test  continued. 

Of  the  nine  cows  in  the  1000-lb.  class, 
all  produced  more  than  861  lbs.  of  fat, 
while  857  lbs.  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  half  ton  of  butter.  Of  the  nine,  the 
average  fat  content  was  slightly  more 
than  3.89%,  being  more  than  rich  enough 
to  sell  in  almost  any  market  without 
standardization  and  more  than  enough  to 
suit  legal  requirements  in  any  California 
city. 

In  the  monthly  (30-day)  tests  the  best 
record  was  125.54  lbs.  of  fat,  being  con- 
tained in  2496.7  lbs.  of  milk.  The  sec- 
ond best  record  amounted  to  116.53  lbs. 
of  fat  from  2567.8  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  best  record  for  seven  days  was  by 
Pontiac  Lady  Korndyke,  the  same  cow 
that  made  the  best  30-day  record,  being 
30.422  lbs.  of  fat  from  601.4  lbs.  of  milk. 
The  second  best  7-day  record  was  30.142 
lbs.  of  fat  in  590.7  lbs.  of  milk. 

Besides  this  there  are  records  kept  of 
what  cows  can  do  in  the  "Eight  Months" 
division — that  is,  eight  months  after  calv- 
ing. These  show  not  just  what  cows  can 
do  in  spurts  soon  alter  calving  and  when 
they  are  at  their  best,  but  what  they 
can  do  far  along  in  milk  and  after  the 
strain  of  eight  months'  forcing  had  been 
done.  Here  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,  the 
world's  record  cow  for  yearly  production, 
produced  in  seven  days  492.1  lbs.  of  milk 
and  21.195  lbs.  of  fat.  The  next  best 
record  was  19.425  lbs.  of  fat  from  468  lbs. 
of  milk. 

It  might  appear  that  the  Holsteins  owed 
their  great  records  in  part  to  their  good 
size.  While  this  is  true  in  part,  it  should 
yet  be  noted  that  there  are  two  things 
to  the  Holstein's  credit  that  offsets  any 
advantage  that  the  Holsteins  have  in  this 
way.  The  first  thing  is  in  the  immense 
amount  of  butter  produced,  for  no  other 
cows  have  made  as  much  as  the  clear 
thousand  pounds  of  fat,  although  two 
Holsteins  go  well  over  it  and  two  more 
graze  that  amount.  In  fact,  the  best 
Holstein  record  is  a  little  over  100  lbs. 
more  than  the  best  records  of  the  two 
breeds  next  in  line. 

Besides  a  big  production  of  fat,  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  is  far  and  away 
beyond  that  of  the  other  breeds.  Just 
how  much  the  appetities  of  the  different 
producers  offsets  the  greater  amount  of 
butter  combined  with  the  greater  amount 
of  milk,  is  something  that  these  tests 
are  not  dealing  with 

Guernsey  Accomplishments.— Next  to 
the  Holsteins  in  the  number  of  remark- 
able performers  come  the  Guernseys. 
These  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
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Four  Bulls  bred  la  milk  anil 
butler  lines,  rcudj-  for  s«  r\  irr. 
Are  from  tested  dam*  nnd  bj- 
ttae  bent  bred  siren  In  tlie  BML 
Will  Mel]  you  one  at  price  (lint 
dairymen  enn  pay. 


Write  for  extended  pedigree  and  prices. 
Live  Stock  Importers  and  Breeders  of  Purebred  Hohrtelna. 


HEENAN  &  WELDON,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  oil,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIESi  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  318  Market  St.,  San  FruneiMCO,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGEl.FS,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Hunk  llilg.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cnl. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  llrynnt  St«.,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  Been  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
isoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
n  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
„c  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  fimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTS  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sues 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  tnew 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in. 
troduce  in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  Han  Francisco 


WATER 
F"IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  . 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
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Registered  lerseys  on  President  E.  P.  Ripley's 
ranch.  Sharpies  Tubular  used  exclusively. 


Runs  Great  Railway 

Chooses 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Keen  dairymen  and  business  men 
are  not  willing  to  miss  extra  profits. 

We  could  fill  books  with  the  names  of  such 
men  who  have  chosen  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu- 
lar Cream  Separators  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Why?  Because  dairy  Tubulars 
contain  no  disks  to  chop,  taint  or  give  cream 
a  metallic  taste;  and  because  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming,  force  of  others,  skim 
faster,  skim  twice  as  clean,  and  thus  pay 
sure  and  easy  money  that  is  sir-ply  extra 
profit  overwhat  any  other  separatoi  can  pay. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  keen,  sagacious,  well 
known  president  of  the  great  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  is  but  one  of  many 
such.  The  Tubular  is  used  exclusively  to 
skim  the  milk  from  registered  Jerseys  on  Mr. 
Ripley's  ranch  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Ask  us  for  a  free  trial.  Ask  those  who  are 
discarding  others  for  Tubulars.  Trade  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  a 
Tubular,  lint  right  away — today— send  for 
our  free  catalog  No.131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester.  PA.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore,;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


with  both  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  in  the 
number  of"  herds  and  animals.  They  have 
a  big  advantage  over  the  Jerseys  in  size 
and  the  same  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  Holsteins.  The  average  Guernsey  will 
also  produce  more  milk  to  a  given  amount 
of  fat  than  Jerseys,  and  much  less  than 
will  the  Holsteins.  Just  how  food  con- 
sumed will  go  with  fat  produced  by  any 
of  the  breeds  is  not  being  discussed. 

Four  cows  of  this  breed  produced  1000 
lbs.  of  butter  per  year  or  better,  count- 
ing the  butter  as  containing  85.7%  fat, 
Hie  records  being,  in  order,  957.38,  910.67, 
and  906.89  and  857.15  lbs.  of  fat.  There 
are  also  several  other  cows  which  would 
make  the  thousand  pounds  of  butter  is  the 
butter  were  figured  as  having  only  80% 
fat. 

Some  notable  facts  about  the  cows  that 
made  these  records  are  that  one,  Dolly 
Dimple,  made  her  half  ton  of  butter  on 
two  separate  occasions,  the  first  starting 
when  she  was  only  3  years  9  months  old, 
and  the  second  when  she  was  5  years  3 
months  old.  She  also  holds  the  record 
for  Guernseys  from  2  to  2l/->  years  old. 
For  one  cow  to  produce  so  wonderfully 
for  the  three  years  in  succession,  being 
given  only  the  time  to  dry  and  rest  up 
for  freshening  before  starting  a  new  test, 
shows  that  she  must  have  great  powers 
of  endurance,  which  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  mere  ability  to  produce  bril- 
liantly for  a  short  time  or  even  for  one 
full  year. 

This  same  ability  to  continue  producing 
heavily  is  indicated  as  being  a  breed  char- 
acterise by  the  achievements  of  Dairy- 
maid of  Pinehurst,  who  signalized  herself 
in  tlie  year  starting  when  she  was  3  years 
1  month  old  by  producing  860.26  lbs.  of 
fat  (enough  to  make  the  thousand  pounds 
of  butter  and  a  substantial  surplus),  then 
dried  off,  freshened,  and  started  off  at 
the  age  of  4  years  8  months  by  making 
910.67  lbs.  of  fat.  Thus,  of  the  four  cows 
which  made  their  half  ton  of  butter,  two 
made  that  amount  during  two  yearly  tests 
in  succession  and  both  were  young  cows. 
Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl,  the  cow  with  one 
best  record,  started  her  great  production 
when  7  years  5  months  old,  and  Yeksa 
Sunbeam,  the  remaining  member  of  the 
quartet,  when  9  years  6  months  old. 

The  average  fat  content  of  the  milk  of 
these  four  during  the  years  of  highest 
test  was  5.27%.  The  average  fat  con- 
tent of  all  the  cows  in  the  Guernsey  ad- 
vanced registry  is  somewhat  greater  than 
this,  seldom  running  below  5%.  Dolly 
Dimple  gives  the  milk  with  the  least 
amount  of  fat  of  any  in-  the  list,  being 
4.91  "and  4.66%  in  the  two  different  years 
of  thousand-pound  production.  The  year 
she  started  at  2  years  2  months  and  made 
7o:i.:!6  lbs.  of  butter-fat,  the  average  test 
of  the  milk  was  5.02%  fat. 

Tin:  Jerseys. — It  seems  a  shame  to  have 
to  put  the  records  of  the  Jerseys  beside 
those  of  cows  so  much  larger,  with  such 
large  milk-making  machinery  and  appe- 
tites that  would  naturally  go  with  size 
and  machinery.  Prettier,  more  graceful, 
better  colored  animals  will  never  be  de- 
veloped, nor  cattle  with  more  highly  or- 
ganized systems.  Yet  on  registry  books 
the  production  is  not  put  down  by  weight, 
hut  by  animals,  and  in  thinking  about 
the  achievements  of  the  different  breeds, 
this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  climate  and  feed  of  California  are 
going  to  make  a  larger  cow,  as  it  is  doing 
with  other  breeds,  especially  when  Jersey 
breeders  get  over  the  habit — common  in 
the  East,  if  not  here — of  breeding  their 
heifers  so  young  that  the  tendency  is 
toward  small  size  instead  of  bulk.  When 
this  is  done,  the  complaint  of  one  Cali- 
fornian  that  he  couldn't  keep  Jerseys  be- 
cause generally  their  legs  were  so  short 
that  the  milkers  had  to-  rest  the  pail  on 


the  floor  when  milking,  will  be  of  more 
avail. 

There  were  by  June  1st  three  Jerseys 
that  had  produced  at  the  rate  of  1000  lbs. 
of  fat  or  better  per  year,  in  spite  of  their' 
small  size.  The  record-breaker  is  Jacoba 
Irene,  producing  in  the  365  days  of  the 
test  17,253  lbs.  of  milk,  and  fat  to  make 
1121  lbs.  2  ozs.  of  butter.  This  is  cal- 
culated on  an  85%  basis,  which  would 
make  the  amount  of  fat  produced  amount 
to  approximately  954  lbs.  A  look  at  a 
photograph  of  this  cow  will  demonstrate 
what  a  wonderful  achievement  this  is  for 
such  a  small  breed. 

The  other  two  cows  produced  their 
half  ton  of  butter  with  only  a  few  pounds 
to  spare,  the  butter  being  also  calculated 
on  the  85%  basis.  The  butter  from  other 
breeds  is  calculated  on  the  85.7%  basis, 
favoring  the  Jerseys  somewhat.  The  high- 
est seven-day  authenticated  record  was 
also  by  Jacoba  Irene,  and  amounted  to 
443  lbs.  6.4  ozs.  of  milk,  and  20  lbs.  8.8 
ozs.  of  fat.  The  highest  30-day  authenti- 
cated record  was  by  Hector's  Fairy  Belle 
and  amounted  to  1641  lbs.  15  ozs.  of  milk, 
and  83  lbs.  10  ozs.  of  fat. 

Other  age  records  for  butter-fat  produc- 
tion are:  For  cows  under  2  years,  537 
lbs.  12.5  ozs.;  from  2  to  2%  years,  816  lbs. 
1.27  ozs.;  from  2y2  to  3  years,  510  lbs.  15.5 
ozs.;  from  3  to  3M>  years,  632  lbs.  9  ozs.; 
from  31/2  to  4  years,  747  lbs.  5.2  ozs.;  from 
4  to  4%  years,  629  lbs.  2.3  ozs.  Above 
that  age  the  record  cows  are  in  the  thou- 
sand pound  class. 

Ayrshire  Production.  —  The  above  are 
the  typical  dairy  breeds,  to  be  given  the 
best  kind  of  care  usually,  and  in  return 
giving  the  best  kind  of  results.  It  is 
therefore  somewhat  unfair  to  have  to  put 
the  Ayrshires  in  the  same  list  with  them, 
as  they  come  from  the  rough  hills  of 
south  Scotland  where  everything  has 
pretty  hard  picking  to  make  a  living.  The 
place  where  they  shine,  therefore,  and 
show  what  their  real  merits  are,  is  not 
where  they  are  pampered  and  given  every 
care,  but  where  they  have  to  get  out  and 
rustle  for  their  feed  and  make  the  best 
of  rather  hard  circumstances.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  as  heavy  yields  as  with  the 
other  breeds. 

In  spite  of  these  breed  characteristics, 
the  cow  Netherhall  Brownie  9th,  given 
the  same  care  as  other  cows  under  test, 
produced  in  one  year  820.91  lbs.  of  fat — 
enough  to  more  than  enter  the  1000-lb. 
class  under  some  methods  of  calculation, 
but  not  enough  to  qualify  under  the  usual 
methods  of  figuring.  Much  good  butter 
can,  however,  very  well  contain  only  82% 
of  fat.  As  it  is,  on  the  basis  of  100  lbs. 
of  butter  to  85.7  lbs.  of  fat,  she  produced 
at  the  rate  of  958  lbs.  of  butter  during 
the  year.  This  fast  was  contained  in 
18,110  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  4.53%. 

This  breed  also  seems  to  produce  very 
well  when  young,  as  of  the  gve  best  pro- 
ducers in  the  two-year-old  class,  all  pro- 
duced more  than  10,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
from  510  to  732  lbs.  of  butter-fat.  The 
three  best  three-year-olds  produced  from 
13,180  to  14,208  lbs.  of  milk,  and  from  651 
to  678  lbs.  of  fat.  The  five  best  four-year- 
olds  produced  approximately  the  same 
amount.  In  the  mature  class  six  of  the 
best  producers,  outside  of  Netherhall 
Brownie  9th,  produced  from  13,433  to 
15,072  lbs.  of  milk,  and  from  523  to  570 
lbs.  of  fat,  only  one  of  the  lot  producing 
less  than  600  lbs. 

The  average  test  of  the  cows  in  the 
mature  class  was  slightly  more  than  3.9'/, 
of  fat.  The  highest  test  of  any  cow  in 
the  list  of  the  best  cows  was  5.66%  of 
fat.  That  was  the  best  cow  in  the  two- 
year-old  class,  and  shows  that  occasional 
animals  can  press  the  Channel  Island 
breeds. 


Summary. — As  stated  before,  there  are 
so  many  factors  to  be  considered  that 
these  records  show  little  in  a  comparison 
between  breeds  and  do  not  indicate  to 
a  man  that  he  should  keep  one  breed  in 
preference  to  another.  They  do  show, 
however,  what  cows  can  do  of  dairy 
breed,  and  what  the  difference  is  between 
a  scrub  and  a  thoroughbred. 

It  is  understood  that  all  of  the  cows 
were  producing  under  pressure,  so  to 
speak,  being  given  the  most  careful  •at- 
tention possible  and  the  kind  of  feed 
that  would  do  them  the  most  good  and 
just  the  right  amount  of  it.  Put  the  same 
cows  under  ordinary  good  dairy  conditions 
and  their  production  would  be  very  much 
less.  Good  average  cows  would  produce 
still  less  than  the  .record  holders.  Yet 
when  one  thinks  what  the  average  cow 
would  do  under  forced  draft,  and  then 
what  these  cows  did,  and  the  keeping  of 
scrub  stock  becomes  almost  inexcusable  as 
long  as  good  bulls  and  good  pure-bred 
cows  are  available  under  anything  like 
reasonable  prices. 

California  has  a  climate  that  makes  for 
a  vigorous  growth  of  any  kind  of  stock; 
a  climate  where  all  dairy  cattle  can  pro- 
duce bountifully,  feed  that  is  cheaper 
than  elsewhere,  better  and  more  nourish- 
ing. The  professional  breeders  of  the 
State  are  beginning  to  demonstrate  what 
fancy  cattle  will  do  under  good  care,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  general  dairyman  to  get 
the  results  by  the  use  of  good  stock  that 
are  open  to  him. 
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Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull,  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  Is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old.  Bulls 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour.  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Han  ford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs, 

both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken 
nedy  Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
Both  sexes.  Carload  of  yearling  and  2- 
year-olds  for  Sale.  S.  H.  Fountain, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


R.  H.   CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,   Cal.— South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 
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Warranted  to  Clvo  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria*  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  eo'd  is 
Warranted  to  pive  eati  si  action.  Price  SI. 60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

Jiress,  chares  paid,  witu  full  directions  for 
ts  u«e.  HTSe-nd  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


""lit!  "'.  SPRAINS. 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 

RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACN  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND-BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg.  Vaccines 

ar«-  Kiven  the  preference  by  SO  pit  cent 
<>f  California  atoelmea  beeimae  they 
Blve  better  r<'*uiiM  than  atkera  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  lliix  257,  ItKHKDI.i:  V,  CAL. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality,    Fully  Guaranteed.    Get  our 

price*   before  buying.     They  will  IntereM 

you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FORAGE  POISONING. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  been  having 
a  disease  among  our  horses  on  which  we 
would  like  the  opinion  of  your  "Trouble 
Department."  Last  fall  one  was  taken 
ill  and  had  a  swollen  jaw.  He  died  soon 
and  we  supposed  that  he  had  been  kicked 
and  died  of  lockjaw. 

This  spring  one  was  taken  ill.  He  be- 
gan dragging  around,  making  an  effort 
to  eat  and  drink,  but  not  being  able  to 
swallow  much.  Something  seemed  wrong 
with  his  throat.  In  two  or  three  days 
he  got  down,  seeming  to  have  no  strength 
in  his  back.  He  kept  struggling  for  two 
days,  not  being  able  to  swallow  much;  so 
we  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 

Recently  two  more  horses  came  down 
in  the  same  way — talking  with  a  drag- 
ging of  the  feet,  not  being  able  to  swal- 
low, though  spending  much  time  at  the 
water  and  feed.  Temperature  101.  Bow- 
els moving  fairly  well;  water  rather  thick 
and  highly  colored.  They  soon  got  down 
the  same  as  the  others  and  were  killed 
to  end  their  suffering.  These  animals 
were  all  working  at  farm  work.  Were 
fed  mostly  on  alfalfa  hay.  Were  fed  in 
the  barn,  but  allowed  the  run  of  a  cor- 
ral in  which  some  Bermuda  grass  is 
growing.  F.  S.  C. 

Reedley. 

REPLY  BY  DR.  E.  J.  C'KK.KLY. 

The  trouble  with  your  horses  is  due  to 
forage  poisoning.  This  is  caused  by  the 
eating  of  food  infested  with  poisonous 
moulds.  The  symptoms  are  inability  to 
swallow  ( paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition)  and  paresis  of  the  hind  and 
foreqiiarters. 

When  the  symptoms  of  this  affection 
become  advanced,  treatment  is  of  little 
avail.  However,  further  troubles  can  be 
prevented,  by  ascertaining  the  food  which 
is  infested  with  this  mould.  Ofttimes. 
however,  such  food  may  be  apparently 
clean  to  the  eye.  I  would  advise  in  your 
case  a  complete  change  of  food,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  cleaning  of  your  stable 
and  corrals  of  all  old  fodder  which  might 
be  in  I  he  mangers,  or  in  any  accessible 
place.  Very  frequently  old  food  which 
is  left  in  the  bottom  of  mangers  becomes 
mouldy,  and  horses  picking  for  grain 
which  might  be  left  in  it,  eat  consider- 
able quantities  of  this  spoiled  fodder,  and 
in  this  manner  contract  the  affection  from 
which  your  horses  are  suffering. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


CONCRETE  STABLE  FLOOR. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  me  your 
opinion  of  having  a  concrete  floor  for  a 
horse  stable.  E.  B. 

Volta. 

Concrete  floors  are  satisfactorily  used 
for  horse  stables,  provided  the  floor  is 
ribbed  or  otherwise  roughened  in  a  way 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  slipping.  Some 
stablemen  have  stall  floors  made  that  way. 
Some  use  a  wooden  grating  over  the  con- 
crete in  places  where  the  horses  have  to 
stand  for  any  length  of  time.  Others 
soften  the  standing  by  free  use  of  bedding. 


GYPSUM  ON  COW  MANURE. 


A  San  Franciscan  writes  to  an  Eastern 
journal  as  follows:  To  prevent  flies  from 
breeding  in  manure  piles,  several  of  the 
large  dairies  in  California  use  nothing 
but  ground  gypsum.  One  dairy  here,  the 
Millbrae  dairy  at  Millbrae,  uses  two  or 
three  cars  yearly.  They  have  over  100 
head  of  stock  continually  housed  and 
claim  that  there  is  absolutely  no  odor, 
nor  will  flies  go  near  it,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  is  to  sprinkle  daily  a 
small  portion  of  this  dust  at  the  back 
of  the  stalls  and  on   the-  manure  pit. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrest  Lad"-Fir.t  Pr 


at  Slate  Fair.  1119. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 


PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Aiso  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rains  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prlxea  Won  by  Flock,  1011 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS. 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,       -         -  OAKLAND 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  Mil  lie  ft  I :  I  -.  GOPHERS,  aluo 
HO  R  KRS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  on  FruK 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  .V  STAL'FFEH 
Office!  «24  California   St..  San  Francises 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  p.  Ices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.26 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Tart    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmlth  SO 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.66 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  B« 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market.  St.,  San  Frnnclacs, 


August  17,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


C.  F.  WILL  AND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco- 
Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


FOR  SALE 

Pure-bred  Guernseys  and  Hampshires. 

Young  Guernsey  cow,  fresh.  Bull  calves 
from  producing  dams,  one  to  nine  months. 
Exceptional  Hampshire  boars,  from  prize- 
winning  Eastern  pens,  three  to  ten  months. 
Guaranteed  no  Tuberculosis  or  Cholera! 
Address  BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  yearling 

SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 

Address  EDGAR  J.  DePUE. 

Yolo,  California,  or 
8 1 8  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  ERANCISCO 


other  lame- 
1  n  6  8  8.  35 
I  years  of  re- 
mar  ka  b  1  e 
'  results,    $1  abottle,fi  for  #5.  At 
[  all  drug  stores.    Ask  for  Free 
Book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
i  Dr.  B.J.KenrJaUCo.tEooeburg,  FaUa.vt. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone,  ^ 
spavin  orf  V* — 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


^mv+^^moiUH  aa°/ 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  8oy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  In  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Visalla,  Ca).  Write 
for  literature. 


THOSE  PERSIAN-MERINO 
CROSSES. 


We  have  given  from  time  to  time  the 
claims  made  by  C.  J.  Jones,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, for  his  crosses  of  Persian  fat-tail 
sheep  with  the  European  breeds.  Some 
similar  cross-breeding  has  been  done  in 
this  State  by  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons,  and 
others,  if  we  remember  correctly.  Mr. 
Jones  brings  his  crosses  up  to  date  in  a 
note  to  the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  and 
his  experience  seems  to  be  that  mixing 
up  the  ovine  races  has  its  limitations. 
He  writes: 

Shearing  is  now  over  and  the  Persiari- 
nos  are  relieved  of  their  wonderful  fleeces. 
The  ewes  averaged  7  pounds  and  8  ounces, 
bucks  10  pounds  2  ounces.  Remember, 
the  shrinkage  is  only  40  per  cent.  My 
famous  buck  from  Persia  gave  me  14 
pounds  4  ounces,  and  measured  ten  inches 
long.  Last  winter  was  the  most  severe 
of  all.  Some  sheepmen  lost  all,  while  a 
great  many  lost  over  50  per  cent.  I 
neither  fed  nor  sheltered  my  Persiarinos, 
in  an  altitude  of  6500  feet,  and  out  of  2600 
I  lost  only  five  head  of  the  Persiarinos, 
while  my  Merinos  and  other  native  sheep 
suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Persiarinos 
are  the  hardiest  and  best  sheep  for  profit 
in  the  world.  The  Gorisians  are  a  fail- 
ure. "Gorisian"  is  one-quarter  goat,  one- 
quarter  Merino,  and  one-half  Persian.  I 
had  hoped  for  a  wonderful,  hardy  animal 
from  such  a  cross,  but  they  proved  to  be 
inferior  in  size,  wool  thin  and  coarse, 
and  too  tender  for  the  Western  ranch- 
man. I  have  discarded  the  Gorisians  en- 
tirely. I  have  tested  the  Persians  with 
nearly  all  breeds  of  sheep,  and  have  found 
the  Persiarino  still  in  the  lead.  The  Per- 
sian and  Shropshire  make  a  valuable 
sheep,  as  they  attain  an  enormous  size 
and  produce  delicious  meat,  also  a  splen- 
did crop  of  wool.  Meat  is  "king",  and 
the  sheepmen  will  make  no  mistake  in 
producing  the  best  and  plenty  of  it.  I 
find  it  better  to  produce  50  extra  pounds 
of  meat  rather  than  to  strive  to  increase 
the  fleece  several  ounces  and  neglect  the 
meat  part. 


THE  FIRST  COW  TO  DO  IT  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Guy  H.  Miller,  of  Modesto,  sends  the 
Pacific  Dairy  Review  a  note  about  his 
cup-winning  Jersey  cow,  Lorna  of  Vena- 
dera.  Secretary  Gow  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  informed  Mr.  Mil- 
ler that  his  cow,  Lorna  of  Venadera  (au- 
thenticated yearly  test  588  pounds  of  fat, 
equivalent  to  691  pounds  of  butter)  made 
the  second  highest  record  in  her  class 
lor  1911,  and  is  therefore  winner  of  the 
silver  medal  offered  for  cows  five  years 
old  or  over  for  that  year.  Out  of  the 
fifteen  medals  awarded  in  five  classes,  the 
one  awarded  to  Lorna  is  the  only  one 
coming  west  of  the  Rockies;  in  fact, 
Lorna  is  the  only  cow  bread  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  receive  one  of  the 
1911  medals,  and  the  only  cow  in  Cali- 
fornia that  has  ever  succeeded  in  win- 
ning one  of  these  trophies. 


A  GOOD  ANGORA  YEAR  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.,  of  San  Jose, 
write  the  Angora  Journal  quite  jubilantly 
of  the  current  year,  thus:  "We  never 
had  finer  weather  for  kidding,  and  now 
our  kids  are  big  and  growing,  and  the 
Angoras  are  all  fat.  Our  flock  sheared  one 
pound  more  per  head  this  year  than  last, 
kids  included.  The  way  the  fleece  is 
growing  now  and  with  lots  of  feed  on 
our  range,  we  should  get  even  a  higher 
average  this  next  shearing  season.  Our 
buck  trade  has  already  started,  and  we 
expect  to  have  orders  for  all  we  care  to 
sell  this  season." 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT 
TIED  TO  THE  PUMP 
YOU  CAN  ENJOY 
MORE  OF  THE 
PLEASURES  OF 
LIFE. 

The  smooth  running 
AMERICAN  CENTRIFU- 
GAL  PUMP,  with  its  large 
bearings  and  accurately 
fitted  parts,  will  run  for 
years. 


With  this  pump  you  can  secure  a  higher  efficiency  than  with  any 
other  make  of  centrifugal  pump  through  its  increased  water  supply 
with  the  same  power,  or  the  same  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  any 
other  make  of  centrifugal  pump  with  a  decrease  in  your  power  cost. 
Unless  you  are  already  using  an  "American,"  write  for  booklet 
No.  118,  Cost  of  Pumping. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited' ' 


Leaves  10  :20  a.m.  Daily 
Arrives  at  Chicago 
In  68  Hours 

Pullman  equipment  of  latest  design.  Elec- 
tric lighted  throughout. 

Rotunda  Observation  Car  contains  Li- 
brary, Parlor  and  Clubroom. 

Daily  market  reports  and  news  items  by 
telegraph. 

Telephone  connection  30  minutes  before 
departure. 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
Meals  a  la  carte 

Every  attention  shown  patrons  by  cour- 
teous employes. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

42  Powell  Street 
IMione  Slitter  2940 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

Flood  Building      Palace  Ho<«'l      Ferry  Station 
Phone  Kearny  31tiO 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Frnnclnco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Fronts  9.%,000,000.00 


ALFALFA 

HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 
New  crop  now  ready  to 
for  prices. 

ship.  Write 

C.  W.  VAN  NOTE, 

Manxanlta  Farm,  It.  F. 

D.  No.  1, 

Giidley,  rai. 

Total   i  $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Spoelal  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Aeeounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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Ways  and  Means  With  Hogs. 


Paul  Clagstone,  president  of  the  North- 
westwest  Live  Stock  Association  of  Idaho, 
gives  Spokane  Farmer  an  outline  of  his 
ways  with  hogs  which  may  suggest 
policies  to  others. 

Fences  and  Fields. — I  am  trying  to 
provide  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  of 
pasture  for  the  hogs,  as  they  will  make  a 
better  growth,  and  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops  with  leguminous  plants  as  a  foun- 
dation will  be  facilitated.  I  intend  to 
gradually  add  other  fields  with  hog-tight 
fences  to  those  already  in  use,  until  the 
whole  200  acres  of  my  home  ranch  are 
thus  included,  and  the  hogs  may  be 
turned  into  any  part.  In  this  way  I  can 
also  make  good  use  of  the  fields  from 
which  the  crops  are  cut  and  harvested,  as 
the  hogs  will  clean  up  all  the  scattered 
wheat,  oats,  or  pease  and  thus  utilize  the 
waste  which  seems  unavoidable  on  every 
farm. 

On  my  ranch  the  boar  is  always  kept  in 
a  pasture  of  his  own,  in  a  part  of  the 
ranch  where  he  will  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
rest  of  the  hogs.  In  this  wa  ya  young 
boar  has  an  opportunity  of  making  a  com- 
plete growth,  without  being  annoyed  or 
excited  by  the  others.  His  pasture  con- 
sists of  about  one  acre  of  shaded,  springy 
alder  land,  he  has  a  little  log  building  of 
his  own,  and  is  given  as  much  shorts  as 
he  can  clean  up  twice  a  day,  with  an  oc- 
casional bunch  of  rutabagas  or  other 
roots.  Under  this  system  I  manage  to 
grow  very  vigorous,  well  developed  boars. 

Sows'  Quarters. — Good,  warm  fan-ow- 
ing houses  are  very  important,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  loss  from  freezing  when 
the  little  pigs  come  early.  Remember 
that  your  profits  depend  largely  upon  the 
size  of  the  litter  each  sow  can  raise.  I 
find  that  houses  of  double  rough  lumber, 
with  paper  between  and  banked  up  with 
sawdust  around  the  bottom  are  very  satis- 
factory. The  farrowing  houses  face  the 
south  and  have  several  "chicken  sash" 
windows,  costing  50  cents  each,  fitted  in 
that  side,  thus  providing  plenty  of  light 
and  sunshine,  so  important  for  the  health 
of  the  little  pigs.  Each  sow  has  her  in- 
dividual pen,  with  a  guard  rail  running 
around  the  sides  about  six  inches  from 
the  floor  and  wall,  and  a  runway  about 
100  feet  long  in  front  of  each  pen.  The 
farrowing  house  can  be  made  14  feet 
wide,  and  long  enough  for  as  many  10  by 
10  pens  as  desired.  A  four-foot  alleyway 
along  the  back  of  the  pens,  the  length  of 
the  houses,  makes  feeding  easy. 

The  Litter  and  Feeding. — The  ques- 
tion of  one  or  two  litters  per  year  is  a 
debatable  one.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  it  much  better  to  plan  for  only  one 
litter,  and  let  the  pigs  run  with  the  sows 
just  as  long  as  possible,  practically  wean- 

Berkshire! 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PA<  II  l(    COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ing  themselves  at  about  three  months  old. 
Remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to  feed 
the  pigs  through  the  sow,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  are  weaned  they  must  be  fed 
right  on  the  dot  twice  a  day,  with  no  ex- 
ceptions on  holidays  or  Sundays. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  amount  or  quality  of 
food  furnished  them.  On  my  large  ranch, 
where,  of  course,  about  all  the  work  must 
be  done  by  hired  labor,  I  have  had  more 
trouble  over  this  one  point  than  over  any- 
thing else  connected  with  the  care  of  the 
hogs.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  would 
be  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  man  who  had 
sense  enough  to  feed  pigs,  but  apparently 
such  is  not  the  case.  Litter  after  litter 
has  been  stunted  by  men  who  slept  late 
Sunday  morning,  or  varied  the  hours  for 
feeding,  as  though  they  had  become  tired 
of  the  regularity,  and  then  threw  in  an 
extra  large  amount  to  square  their  con- 
sciences. In  this  way  they  frequently 
threw  the  hogs  off  their  feed  and  made 
them  lose  all  they  had  gained  in  several 
days.  The  man  who  finds  regularity  irk- 
some and  monotonous  should  keep  out  of 
the  hog  business,  as  this  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success.  If  you  start  feeding 
the  hogs  at  7  o'clock  continue  to  feed 
exactly  at  that  hour — every  day — and  try 
not  to  vary  a  minute.  The  best  feeder  1 
ever  had  was  an  Englishman  who  had 
always  handled  stock,  and  who,  I  almost 
believe,  would  have  allowed  half  the 
buildings  on  the  ranch  to  burn  down 
rather  than  delay  feeding  five  minutes 
past  the  hour. 

If  you  wish  your  hogs  to  keep  in  good 
health  and  make  the  best  use  of  feed,  the 
troughs  in  which  slop  is  fed  should  be 
thoroughly  scalded  about  twice  a  week. 
Care  must  also  be  exercised  to  prevent 
the  larger  pigs  from  getting  all  the  feed, 
the  old  sows  must  be  moved  to  another 
pasture.  Thus,  with  the  weaning  of  the 
pigs  my  troubles  begin,  and  I  find  that  I 
can  achieve  greater  success  by  raising 
one  litter  per  year  and  allowing  the  pigs 
to  run  with  the  sows  for  an  unusually 
long  period,  which  would  prove  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  mother  if  two  litters  were 
raised.  Some  low  troughs  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  young  pigs,  to  which  they 
can  run  under  a  low  railing,  and  they 
should  be  fed  some  crushed  grain  from 
the  time  they  are  three  weeks  old,  to 
hasten  their  growth.  Coal  of  some  sort, 
or  ashes,  should  always  be  available  for 
all  the  hogs,  and  they  will  consume  an 
astonishingly  large  quantity.  This  keeps 
them  free  from  worms. 

An  I.nskcticidal  Bath. — Unless  lice  are 
carefully  guarded  against,  the  health  of 
the  hogs  will  suffer  and  much  of  the  feed 
which  they  consume  will  thus  be  wasted. 
Some  farmers  carefully  spray  or  rub  each 
animal,  but  as  this  operation  must  be  re- 
peated at  intervals,  I  have  adopted  a  plan 
suggested  by  Pro.  Carlyle,  under  which 
the  hogs  attend  to  the  matter  themselves. 
In  each  pasture  I  have  built  an  inex- 
pensive bath  of  rough  planks,  about  six 
feet  square  and  eight  inches  deep,  hold- 
ing about  50  gallons  of  water,  in  which 
1  pour  one  gallon  of  some  standard  stock 
dip,  such  as  Creso,  and  carefully  mix.  All 
through  the  warm  weather  the  hogs  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  rolling  in  these 
baths,  using  them  several  times  a  day, 
and  keeping  themselves  absolutely  free 
from  vermin.  Their  coats  are  in  such  a 
thrifty  condition  that  they  fairly  shine. 
By  pulling  a  plug  from  a  two-inch  auger 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  plank  bath  it 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  refilled 
with  fresh  water  whenever  necessary. 
This  system  does  away  with  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  spraying  or  rubbing  a  large 
bunch  of  hogs  and  is  much  more  effectual. 


"Kutiii  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY— Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  'interested  In.  " 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying.  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  In 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  Arms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  it's  The  Moore  You  Hare,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  pnrtit'iilnrH  npply  to 
any  WfNtrni  Pat'lflr-  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

(Id.-,  VIAHKIOT  STREET,  Palace  Hold.  Phone  Suiter  1H51 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
13i:0  BROADWAY,  OAKI.WI).  Phone  Oiiklnnil  I.!-. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


Ily  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  I'ruIlN,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AM)  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

41'0  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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GROWING  KIDS  OF  MILCH 
GOATS. 


Winthrop  Howland.  owner  of  the 
Rancho  El  Chivar  flock  of  milch  goats  at 
Redlands,  gives  the  Angora  Journal  some 
plain  and  rational  hints  about  bringing 
up  the  kids  of  the  milch  goat  flock  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  We  have  had  to 
translate  some  of  it  into  English  from 
the  jargon  of  the  Angora  proofreader  and 
hope  it  is  now  more  like  Mr.  Howland's 
writing: 

Within  a  week  of  the  time  a  doe  is 
due  to  kid  she  should  be  separated  from 
the  herd  and  not  permitted  the  exercise 
of  roaming  about  a  large  pasture,  as  any 
running,  fright,  or  undue  excitement  at 
this  time  is  most  injurious.  The  doe 
should  be  kept  in  a  corral  during  pleasant 
days  and  in  a  dry  warm  stall  at  night. 
Her  diet  during  pregnancy  should  be 
selected  oat  and  alfalfa  or  some  other 
good  hay  and  a  daily  ration  of  grain  of 
about  one  pint.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  a  pregnant  doe  be  well 
nourished  and  fed  bone-forming  foods  for 
the  sake  of  her  young.  Salt  should  be 
where  she  can  always  have  access  to  it. 

If  possible,  some  one  should  be  with 
the  doe  at  the  time  of  her  kidding,  for 
often  when  more  than  one  kid  is  born  a 
doe  will  lie  on  the  first  and  cripple  it. 
See  that  the  kids  are  immediately  placed 
upon  a  clean,  dry  floor,  or  gunny-sack, 
where  the  mother  can  lick  them  thor- 
oughly. 

As  a  usual  thing  the  young  kids  will 
nurse  of  their  own  instinct,  but  some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  start  them  prop- 
erly, as  they  try  to  nurse  the  udder  in- 
stead of  the  teat,  and  where  there  are 
triplets  it  is  quit  important  to  see  that 
each  obtains  an  equal  share  of  milk. 

A  very  important  matter  is  to  see  that 
the  doe's  udder  is  emptied  entirely  at 
least  twice  daily,  and"  that  both  instead 
of  only  one  teat  is  nursed.  Young  kids 
at.  first  will  not  consume  all  the  milk  of 
a  generous  milking  doe,  and  the  careful 
owner  will  be  sure  the  extra  milk  is  with- 
drawn entirely  to  assure  the  future  prime 
condition  of  the  udder.  Also,  kids  are 
prone  to  nurse  one  teat  constantly  and 
not  touch  the  other,  and  this  of  course 
develops  a  lopsided  udder  and  must  be 
guarded  against.  On  no  account  milk  a 
doe  before  she  kids,  but  be  sure  the  kids 
each  obtain  their  portion  of  the  colostrum 
— the  first  milk  drawn  from  the  udder 
after  kidding. 

Many  breeders  make  the  mistake  of 
weaning  too  young,  thus  stunting  the  size 
of  their  kids.  The  most  important  time 
of  a  young  creature's  life  is  during  the 
first  few  months  of  its  existence,  and  to 
insure  size  and  vigor  in  the  mature  ani- 
mal, feed  milk  generously  and  frequently 
until  the  kid  is  well  able  to  subsist  on 
other  foods.  I  advise  not  to  fully  wean 
a.  kid  under  five  months  of  age,  and  then 
to  substitute  one-half  pint  of  grain  twice 
daily  to  take  the  place  of  the  milk.  See 
that  the  kids  are  nursed  five  times  a  day 
at  least  until  they  attain  an  age  of  three 
weeks,  then  gradually  reduce  the  number 
of  times  they  nurse,  and  when  three 
months  old  begin  to  feed  a  little  grain 
and  hay,  gradually  increasing  this  ration 
and  lessening  that  of  their  milk,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  five  months  a  fine  lusty 
kid  should  be  the  result. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  quite 
young  kids  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  pasturing  on  green  feed  when 
about  two  months  of  age.  Feed  for  size 
and  great  milking  capacity,  for  better 
one  heavy-milking  doe  than  a  number  of 
stunted  scrubs.  The  importance  of  gen- 
erous feeding  while  very  young,  and  the 
delay  of  mating  until  at  least  18  months 
of  age,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  if 
the  finest  type  of  goat  is  desired  and 


There  is  Money  in  Almonds 


Increase  your  yield  per  acre  by  keeping  the 
cost  of  production  down  to  the  very  mini- 
mum.        The  dollars  are  saved  with  a 


Read  Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 
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Does  away  with  slow  and 
expensive  hand  hulling 
and  separating.  No  waste. 
No  lost  time. 


These  machines  manufactured 
in  three  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 


Write  us  today  giving  number  of  acres  you  have  and  let  us  send  you  full  descriptions 
and  give  you  valuable  advice  based  on  actual  experience  and  demonstrations. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company   Davis,  California 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


this  advice,  if  properly  followed,  will 
bring  handsome  returns  in  the  long  run 
to  the  conscientious  breeder. 

Watch  the  hoofs  of  kids  and  see  that 
they  do  not  grow  unevenly.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  trim  the  outside  edge  occasion- 
ally, as  otherwise  it  tends  to  grow  too 
rapidly  and  turns  under,  and  if  neglected 
too  long  will  cause  a  deformed  hoof.  No 
animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  dog, 
responds  more  readily  to  kindness  and 
affection  than  the  goat. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  maU  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO, 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  (7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Any  thing  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  Poultry  Yard  in  August. 


POULTRY. 


CHICKEN?.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  54  5 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  ••"ARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whitf 
Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY    HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St,  S.  F. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff   and  White.     Mrs.  S. 
Sways6Jod,  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barrrd  Plymouth  Hoeka,  White  U  ymi- 
<lnlti-H,  l.lKht  Ilrahman.  White  >I  I  non-n* 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Ranrho 
Yajome.  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  fann- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,'  write 
I..  N.  COBBMBDICK  .v  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming;  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported.  < 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

^California  Way 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX     r?     PETALUMA.  CAL. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri°kal  Press 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Swavscood] 

Camping  time  for  the  general  run  of 
mankind  that  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  in  California,  but  not  for  the  poul- 
try man.  That  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  business,  there  can  be  no  off  days, 
unless  we  risk  the  season's  work  for  a 
few  idle  days.  This  we  can't  afford  to  do. 
so  we  keep  our  noses  to  the  grindstone 
even  during  the  hottest  days.  Of  couse 
there  are  exceptions,  sucn  as  having  a 
good,  accommodating  neighbor  or  some 
relation  one  can  trust,  in  which  case  we 
are  certainly  in  luck.  Although  there  are 
not  a  great  many  eggs  to  collect  this 
month,  the  yards  must  be  kept  cleaned  up 
of  the  dropping  feathers.  It  is  really 
strange  how  soon  a  yard  littered  with 
feathers  begins  to  exhume  a  disagreeable 
odor.  Then  flies  are  attracted  to  them, 
and  if  not  raked  up  there  is  no  telling 
what  they  may  cause,  in  the  way  of  sick- 
ness and  disease.  Unless  you  can  turn 
them  under  on  the  land  it  is  better  to 
burn  all  refuse  tnat  is  raked  off  in  the 
yards  now.  Don't  let  the  birds  suffer  for 
water,  and  unless  the  drinking  vessels 
hold  sufficient  for  the  day  they  should  be 
refilled  at  noon,  when  a  fresh  drink  will 
be  most  acceptable. 

Hens  that  are  molting  need  good  feed 
to  pull  them  through;  don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  starving  them  because  they  are 
not  laying  so  well.  Starving  or  ill  feed- 
ing now  is  simply  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  By  giving  a  liberal 
diet  and  good  care  now,  the  hens  will  be 
back  in  harness  much  sooner.  Those  who 
can  buy  pork  cracklings  from  the  butcher 
at  a  reasonable  price  will  find  them  a 
great  help  to  molting  hens.  Grease  in 
some  form  is  necessary  to  loosen  the  old 
and  bring  in  the  new  feathers. 

Healthy  fowls  do  not  need  stimulants, 
except  under  some  form  of  accident  or 
sometimes  in  finishing  the  molt  a  little 
stimulant  may  be  useful.  In  cases  of 
molting,  when  a  hen  sheds  all  her  feathers, 
or  nearly  so,  at  once,  I  would  give  a  little 
iron  in  addition  to  the  feed.  Iron  is  a 
tonic,  not  a  stimulant,  and  that  is  what 
the  hen  needs. 

A  very  good  tonic  given  in  the  water  for 
about  three  days  is  a  bit  of  copperas  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
This  should  be  put  in  earthen  vessels,  not 
tin  or  iron.  In  case  of  an  old  male  bird 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  as  usual 
when  molting,  take  hold  of  him  and  pull 
the  head  feathers  down  the  neck  about 
two  inches,  then  grease  the  head  and  neck 
and  keep  him  under  cover  a  day  or  two  to 
prevent  burning.  The  head  feathers  on  a 
male  bird  are  very  hard  to  molt,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  tor  a  bird  to  die  if  neglected. 

The  price  of  eggs  is  so  low  for  the  time 
of  year  that  we  should  be  willing  to  have 
all  the  hens  go  on  strike  and  get  through 
with  the  molt.  Eggs  are  bringing  only  24 
ecnts  a  dozen  and  best  cut  of  beefsteak  is 
05  cents  in  Los  Angeles!  My  feed  dealer 
told  me  yesterday  that  the  low  price  of 
eggs  was  owing  to  the  many  shipments  of 
Eastern  eggs  that  are  being  made.  He 
also  said  (though,  of  course,  saying  so 
without  proof  does  no  good )  that  these 
same  eggs  are  being  sold  in  Los  Angeles 
markets  as  fresh  ranch  eggs.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  some  wide-awake  poultry- 
man  in  the  Angel  city  would  be  on  the 
look  out  for  this  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
pure-food  law.  Anyway  we  must  have  our 
hens  in  condition  to  bring  in  the  simoleons 
in  the  winter  season  when  our  thrifty 
brethren  of  the  frozen  East  are  feeding 
their  hens  hot  water  and  mashes  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  coax  a  few  eggs  out  of 


them.  And  it  is  the  care  our  hens  get 
from  now  on  that  will  give  us  the  winter 
egg. 

Above  all,  do  not  be  tempted  to  feed 
strong  stimulants  to  your  birds  in  order 
to  make  the  present  penny,  for  it  will 
come  back  at  you  in  the  months  when  you 
could  make  the  dollar.  This  is  the  natural 
season  for  the  fowls  to  drop  off  in  the 
egg  yield;  let  them  do  it  and  rest  a  little 
through  the  molt,  as  nature  prompts.  Give 
the  feed  that  will  assist  the  molt,  but  do 
not  try  to  force  the  eggs. 

This  week  we  have  two  inquiries  that 
will  require  some  space,  so  will  have  to 
leave  a  few  other  suggestions  for  next 
week. 

Question. — Please  tell  your  subscribers 
something  about  Hoganizing.  What  are 
its  benefits,  etc. — C.  H.  T.,  Novate 

Answer. — Hoganizing  is  a  system  by 
which  you  can  pick  out  the  laying  hens 
from  the  drones,  and  can  tell  pretty  ac- 
curately how  many  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  in 
a  season.  Besides  this,  it  enables  you  to 
pick  out  the  male  bird  that  will  repeat 
himself  in  his  progeny.  Supposing  you 
are  selling  a  bird  for  breeding,  and  want 
a  good  price  for  him,  as  he  is  a  good 
specimen,  standard  bred  and,  say,  a  pros- 
pective prize-winner.  If  you  are  honest 
you  would  want  to  know  whether  that 
good  looking  bird  would  prove  to  be  a 
good  breeder  or  not;  at  any  rate  your  cus- 
tomer would  like  to  know  these  things. 
The  Hogan  system  tells  you  how  to  prove 
it.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you,  be- 
cause Mr.  Hogan  has  made  it  his  life  busi- 
ness to  perfect  this  system  and  he  has 
charts  and  a  large  book  that  makes  it  so 
easy  a  child  can  understand.  There  is  no 
guess  work  about  it,  when  you  go  to  Mr. 
Hogan,  and  he  undertakes  to  give  you 
the  system,  you  leave  with  the  knowledge 
in  your  possession.  The  price  is  $10,  and 
that  staggers  most  people  who  prefer  to 
feed  a  lot  of  useless  hens  while  they  eat 
their  heads  off  several  times  over,  and 
thus  lose  several  times  $10  besides  the 
extra  labor  of  caring  for  drones. 

Question. — My  turkeys  have  a  disease 
that  is  spreading  rapidly.  They  com- 
mence with  a  running  at  the  nose,  have 
swelling  under  the  eyes  which  are  filled 
with  pus.  It  attacks  half  grown  birds 
that  are  seemingly  healthy,  and  is  spread- 
ing rapidly.  They  roost  out  in  the  open 
air  and  have  plenty  of  water  and  free 
range.  — Mrs.  A.  D.,  Glenn  County. 

Answkk. — This  is  clearly  a  case  of  cold 
developing  into  roup.  And  as  long  as  the 
young  stock  are  out  in  the  open  air  it  is 
hard  to  understand,  unless  the  nights  are 
very  cold.  Get  one  ounce  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  and  pour  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  over  it,  after  it  is  cold  bottle  for 
use.  Now  take  an  old  tin  can,  three  parts 
full  of  warm,  not  hot  water,  and  drop  in 
enough  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  to 
make  it  dark  red.  Hold  the  turk's  head 
under  in  this  can  until  it  needs  breath, 
then  give  it  time  to  breathe,  and  dip  again. 

Press  the  fingers  along  the  swollen 
parts  towards  the  nostrils  and  get  out  all 
the  pus  you  can,  then  take  a  sewing  ma- 
chine oil  can  and  fill  it  with  a  little  of 
the  mixture,  and  part  olive  oil,  inject  the 
liquid  up  the  nostrils  and  in  the  cleft  of 
the  mouth.  Put  a  little  of  the  perman- 
ganate in  the  drinking  water  for  all  the 
flock.  Make  the  water  a  light  red,  later 
it  will  turn  to  a  dirty  brown,  but  don't 
mind  that.  , 

When  dipping  the  poults,  always  wipe 
off  the  extra  water,  and  if  you  paint  the 
swellings  with  a  few  drops  of  iodine,  it 
will  help.  It  takes  me  longer  to  tell  you 
how  to  do  it  than  it  will  to  do  it,  once  you 
get  the  materials  ready  at  hand.   By  put- 


ALFALFA 
LAND 

in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  lands  Thai  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 

is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(a  boy  can  run  it) 

A  SIMPLE,  RELIABLE  and  EFFI- 
CIENT ENGINE,  WITH  FOUR  WORK- 
ING PARTS.  Operates  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  and  stove  distillate, 
the  cheapest  of  all  fuels.  Runs  day 
and  night  with  no  attention.  We  so- 
licit the  most  expert  investigation. 

The  Simple  Oil  Engine  Co 

400  7th  St.,  San  Franclnoo,  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  ua.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS— BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO  • 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 

A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 

Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 

Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

Capacity  30,000. 

Visitors  Welcome. 

Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
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ting  some  of  the  liquid  in  all  the  drinking 
water  you  will  stop  the  spread  of  the 
trouble,  which  has  not  really  developed 

To  make  the  sulphuric  acid  spray,  you 
will  need  to  be  very  careful  that  you  do 
not  get  it  on  the  hands  or  clothing.  Get 
16  ounces  sulphuric  acid  (50%  solution) 
water  6  gallons.  Have  the  water  in  a 
wooden  tub  or  barrel  and  add  the  sul 
phuric  acid  to  the  water  very  slowly,  in 
order  not  to  splash  it  on  the  flesh  or 
clothes.  But  mind:  nothing  but  wooden 
vessels  to  mix  it  in.  When  made  accord- 
ing to  directions,  and  of  this  strength  it 
is  a  very  valuable  disinfectant,  but  is 
dangerous  to  use  of  any  stronger  mixing. 
After  mixing,  it  can  be  stored  in  glass 
bottles  or  earthenware  jugs. 

Another  very  good  disinfectant  for 
poultry  houses  and  runs  is  the  formalde- 
hyde disinfectant.  Formaldehyde  one 
pint  (40  per  cent,)  water  two  gallons. 
This  is  fine  for  houses  that  you  can  shut 
up.  Turn  the  fowls  out  of  the  building, 
close  all  windows,  and  spray  thoroughly, 
then  close  the  door  and  leave  it  do  the 
work.  Air  well  by  opening  windows  and 
door  several  hours  before  the  fowls  go  to 
roost. 


DUCKS  ON  A  GRASSHOPPER 
BASIS. 


[.Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  C.  Loomis.] 
Some  practical  and  inexpensive  method 
of  eradicating  grasshoppers  in  the  west- 
ern side  of  Merced  and  Stanislaus  coun- 
ties has  been  a  serious  problem  confront- 
ing the  farmers  there  for  several  years, 
and  although  in  the  past  little  has  been 
accomplished  in  practical  results,  enough 
experience  has  been  gained  to  materially 
benefit  future  progress. 

Grasshopper  Meal. — This  year  a  new 
machine  has  been  brought  into  the  dis- 
trict which  is  driven  over  the  field  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  mowing  machine, 
the  "hoppers"  jumping  into  it  and  im- 
mediately being  ground  up  by  large  steel 
rollers.  So  far  results  with  this  machine 
have  been  good,  it  being  much  more 
effective  with  less  disagreeable  work 
than  the  old-style  machine. 

The  Duck  Method. — The  sole  aim  of 
the  different  methods  used  is  to  keep 
the  hoppers  from  laying  eggs  in  the  fall, 
thereby  stopping  the  spring  hatch  the 
next  year,  and  after  having  fought  hop- 
pers for  several  years,  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  W.  J.  Stockton,  on  the  latter's  ranch 
near  Los  Banos,  bought  and  turned  loose 
a  few  ducks  along  the  ditch  bank  as  an 
experiment  to  see  if  any  effect  could  be 
discerned.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the 
ducks  could  eat  and  digest  more  hop- 
pers than  either  chickens  or  turkeys,  if 
allowed  to  have  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
and  it  was  also  found  this  spring  that 
fewer  hoppers  were  hatched  along  these 
banks  than  heretofore,  although  other 
places  on  the  ranch  were  more  affected 
than  last  year. 

After  having  seen  the  results  obtained 
on  the  Stockton  ranch,  C.  W.  Wood,  who 
owns  a  4000-acre  alfalfa  ranch  nearby, 
and  who  lost  close  to  $9000  from  hoppers 
last  year,  decided  to  put  a  flock  of  ducks 
on  his  place.  He  realized  at  first  that 
with  so  much  acreage  and  with  his  inex 
perience  in  caring  for  ducks  it  would 
be  advisable  to  try  out  only  half  of  his 
ranch  this  year;  so  he  put  in  an  order 
for  2000  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks  with  the 
A.  Z.  Duck  Co.,  of  Petaluma,  which  runs 
a  large  duck  hatchery. 

White  ducks  were  bouhgt,  as  they  were 
found  to  be  much  easier  to  keep  track 
of  in  the  field,  although  any  variety 
would  no  doubt  eat  as  many  hoppers.  The 
price  paid  was  $25  per  hundred  for  three- 
weeks-old  ducklings,  this  age  being 
thought  the  easiest  to  care  for  and  very 


nearly  the  proper  age  for  them  to  start 
eating  hoppers.  At  first  plenty  of  shade 
was  given  them  in  the  form  of  a  low 
shed  with  plenty  of  water  in  a  nearby 
irrigating  ditch.  A  mash  consisting  of 
3  parts  bran,  Y-2  part  ground  wheat,  % 
part  ground  corn,  1%  salt  and  2%  ground 
charcoal  was  fed  the  first  month,  after 
which  the  salt  and  corn  were  omitted. 

How  the  Ducks  Do  It. — After  the  first 
week  the  flock  was  turned  out  in  the  near- 
by alfalfa  fields,  which  were  thick  with 
hoppers.  At  first  they  were  a  little  timid 
about  wandering  far  from  the  pens,  but 
later  they  grew  bolder  and  eventually 
would  go  off  a  long  way.  After  the 
morning  feed  at  4  o'clock  they  are  turned 
loose  to  take  care  of  themselves  until 
feeding  time  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  are  herded  to  their  pens. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  sight  to  watch 
them,  as  they  are  almost  mechanical  in 
their  methods.  They  use  different  meth- 
ods of  hunting,  some  preferring  to  go 
in  a  large  band,  spreading  out  about 
two  feet  apart  and  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  hoppers  as  they  go;  while  another 
effective  way,  as  seen  by  the  writer,  was 
on  the  ditch  banks,  where  the  hoppers 
congregate  in  large  numbers.  Some  eight 
or  ten  will  start  on  the  bank  while  per- 
haps 45  or  50  will  swim  along  the  ditch. 
The  continual  pecking  by  those  on  the 
bank  keep  the  hoppers  jumping  into  the 
ditch,  where  they  are  speedily  gobbled  by 
the  ducks  in  the  water. 

This  practice  is  continued  from  early 
morn  until  late  in  the  evening  when 
they  are  herded  into  large  pens  screened 
on  the  sides  with  3  feet  of  1-inch  mesh 
poultry  wire,  as  without  some  protection 
coyotes  would  bother  at  night. 

The  Ducks'  Capacity. — In  order  to  get 
more  reliable  data  on  the  consumption 
per  duck  per  day,  two  ducks  were  caught 
one  evening  at  random  from  the  flock, 
and  one  immediately  killed.  After  open- 
ing it,  260  hoppers  were  found  inside. 
The  other  was  killed  and  opened  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  no  hoppers  could 
be  found,  showing  that  the  ducks  easily 
digest  the  hoppers,  which  we  understand 
some  other  fowls  will  not  do.  Mr  Wood 
considers  200  per  day  a  very  conservative 
number  for  a  four-weeks-old  duck,  and  of 
course  the  older  they  are  the  more  they 
eat. 

The  Economics  of  It. — As  to  the  ex- 
pense, one  man  is  hired,  who  feeds  them 
and  drives  them  into  their  quarters  at 
night,  but  during  the  day  they  need  no 
attention,  as  they  keep  busy  of  their  own 
accord  and  can  be  trusted  to  find  the 
best  feeding  ground. 

Although  this  experiment  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  profits  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  'ducks,  it  will  no  doubt  prove 
profitable.  The  cost  of  the  ducks  laid 
down  at  Los  Banos  was  26%  cents,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  hopper  season  in  Sep- 
tember they  can  be  sold  at  the  market 
prices,  which  of  course  varies  from  $6 
to  $14  per  dozen  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.  Mr.  Wood  has  contracted  all  of 
his  at  $12  a  dozen  this  year,  so  there 
should  be  a  nice  balance  left  in  favor 
of  the  ducks,  besides  the  vast  amount 
of  good  they  are  doing  among  the  hop- 
pers, as  hundreds  of  acres  of  alfalfa  on 
the  ranch  are  at  present  as  barren  as 
can  be  of  foliage,  and  I  was  told  no 
amount  of  water  would  bring  on  a  crop 
until  again  next  spring. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  perhaps 
the  ducks  would  do  as  much  damage  to 
the  alfalfa  as  the  hoppers,  but  they 
scarcely  touch  it  in  their  mad  scramble 
for  hoppers. 

Mr.  Woods  has  demonstrated  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  ducks  are  at  least  one 
way  of  overcoming  this  pest  that  there 
may  be  a  widespread  campaign  in  his 
district   next   year   among   all   of  the 


ranchers.  Perhaps  others  will  find  or  al- 
ready know  of  better  methods  of  feeding, 
raising,  etc.,  but  the  main  feature  seems 
to  be  to  have  plenty  of  drinking  water 


handy  for  them,  as  it  is  very  necessary 
to  have  a  drink  after  each  meal  of  hop- 
pers, and  that  means  once  an  hour  at 
least. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


„   "The  Young  Lady." 


"This  is  about  it,"  said  John  Scott,  the 
engineer,  as  the  train  slowly  crested  a 
long,  gradual  grade.  "You're  atop  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  now,  ma'am." 

Emily  Vaughn  looked  to  left  and  to 
right  and  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  She  had  pictured  the  top 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  as  something 
quite  different  from  this.  Here  were  no 
frowning  heights  or  sudden  gulfs,  only  a 
wide-rolling  plateau,  some  distant  peaks, 
which  did  not  look  very  high,  and  far 
ahead  a  glimpse  of  lower  levels  running 
down  into  plains.  It  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  have  come  so  far  for  so  little. 

"Really!"  she  said.  "But  where  are  ihe 
mountains?  They  don't  look  nearly  so 
high  as  they  did  yesterday!" 

"Naturally,  ma'am,"  responded  the  en- 
gineer; "things  don't  appear  so  high  when 
you're  as  high  as  they  are.  You're  atop, 
you  know." 

"But  there's  no  look-off,  no  wonderful 
distance,  as  from  the  top  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington.   1  confess  I  am  disappointed." 

"It's  kind  of  queer,"  said  John  Scott, 
with  a  dry  chuckle,  "how  folks  from  the 
East  keep  alluding  to  that  'ere  little  hill 
as  if  it  were  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment. We  don't  think  so  much  of  it  out 
this  way.  Why,  ma'am,  you're  about  2000 
feet  higher  at  this  minute  than  if  you 
were  at  the  top  of  that  little  shuck  of  a 
Mt.  Washington  that  they  all  think  so 
much  of." 

"Have  you  been  long  on  this  road?"  she 
asked. 

"Pretty  near  ever  since  it  opened.  I 
run  the  third  through  train  that  came  out 
from  Chicago,  and  I  havn't  been  off  the 
line  since,  winter  or  summer,  except  for 
three  months  when  I  was  laid  up  with  a 
broken  leg." 

"This  must  look  very  different  in  win- 
ter," said  Miss  Vaughn,  noting  the  tree- 
less distances,  and  the  snows  still  glint- 
ing on  the  higher  peaks  to  the  left. 

"You  may  believe  it  does!  That  first 
year,  when  the  snowsheds  wasn't  built,  it 
was  terrible.  I  was  running  that  train 
that  was  stuck  in  the  snow  seven  days, 
perhaps  you'll  remember  about  it;  it  was 
in  all  the  papers.  I  sh'n't  ever  forget 
that,  not  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  my 
grandfather,  and  he  didn't  die  until  he 
was  ninety  odd." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Miss  Vaughn, 
persuasively,  seating  herself  on  the  high 
side  bench  of  the  cab,  with  that  air  of 
attention  which  is  so  enticing  to  the  story 
teller;  amusements  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  long  monotony  of  the  over- 
land journey  to  California;  besides  which, 
Miss  Vaughn  dearly  loved  a  story. 

"There  ain't  much  to  tell,"  said  John 
Scott,  with  something  of  the  feeling  which 
prompts  the  young  vocalist  to  complain 
of  hoarseness.  "I  ain't  any  hand  at  tell- 
ing things,  either."    Then,  won  by  Miss 
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Vaughn's  appealing  eyes,  he  continued. 

"We  ran  all  fair  and  on  time  till  we 
was  about  200  miles  beyond  Omaha.  Then 
the  snow  began.  It  didn't  seem  much  at 
first.  The  women-folk  in  the  train  rather 
liked  it.  They  all  crowded  to  the  win- 
dows to  see,  and  the  children  hurrahed. 
Anything  seemed  a  pleasant  change  after 
the  sage-brush,  I  suppose.  But  as  it  went 
on  coming,  and  the  drifts  grew  deep,  and 
the  cars  had  to  run  slow,  the  older  ones 
began  to  look  serious,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  who  had  charge  of  the  train 
felt  so. 

"We  was  just  between  two  of  the  feed- 
ing stations,  and  we  put  on  all  the  steam 
we  could,  hoping  to  push  through  to 
where  provisions  would  be  got  at  in  case 
we  had  to  stop.  But  it  wa'n't  no  use.  The 
snow  kept  coming.  I  never  see  it  come  so. 
The  flakes  looked  as  big  as  saucers,  and 
the  drifts  piled  so  quick  that  when  we 
finally  stuck,  in  about  ten  minutes  no  one 
could  see  out  of  the  windows.  The  train 
would  have  been  clear  buried  over  if  the 
brakeman  and  the  porters  hadn't  gone  the 
whole  length  over  the  roof  every  half 
hour,  and  swept  with  brooms  and  shovels. 
We  had  a  lot  of  shovels  aboard,  by  good 
luck,  or  else  nothing  could  have  saved  us 
from  being  banked  up  outright.  But  it 
was  terrible  hard  wark,  I  can  tell  you. 
There  wa'n't  no  more  laughing  among  the 
passengers  by  the  time  it  come  that  that, 
and  the  children  stopped  hurrahing." 

"Oh,  the  poor  little  things!  What  did 
they  do?  Were  there  many  on  board? 
Was  there  plenty  for  them  to  eat? 

"That  was  the  worst  of  it.  There 
wasn't  plenty  for  any  one  to  eat.  We  had 
stuck  just  midway  of  the  feeding  stations, 
and  there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  anything 
on  board  besides  what  the  passengers  had 
in  their  lunch  baskets.  One  lady  she  had 
a  tin  of  condensed  milk,  and  they  mixed 
that  up  for  the  babies — there  were  ten  of 
'em — and  so  they  got  on  pretty  well.  But 
there  was  about  five  other  children,  not 
babies,  but  quite  little,  and  I  don't  know 
what  they  would  have  done  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  young  lady." 

"The  young  lady!"  said  Miss  Vaughn, 
looking  up  with  some  surprise,  for  with 
the  words  a  curious  tremble  had  come  into 
the  engineer's  voice,  and  a  dark  flush 
upon  his  bronzed  face.  "What  young  lady 
was  that?" 

"1  don't  know  what  she  was  called,"  he 
said  slowly.  "I  never  knew.  She  was  the 
only  one  on  the  train,  so  we  just  called 
her  the  young  lady.  She  was  traveling 
alone,  but  her  folks  had  asked  the  con- 
ductor to  look  after  her.  She  was  going 
out  to  some  relative  of  hers,  her  brother, 
I  guess,  who  was  sick  down  in  Sacra- 
mento. That  was  how  she  came  to  be 
there." 

"Were  the  children  under  her  care?" 

"No,  ma'am;  she  was  alone,  as  I  told 
you;  but  she  took  them  under  her  care 
from  the  very  first.  They  had  their 
fathers  and  mothers  along — three  of  them 
had,  at  least,  and  the  other  two  had  their 
mother  and  a  nurse — but  somehow  no  one 
but  the  young  lady  seemed  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  with  them.  The  poor  little 
things  was  half  starved,  you  see,  and 
there  wasn't  anything  to  amuse  'em,  in 
the  dark  car,  and  one  of  them  who  was 
sickly,  fretted  all  day,  and  'most  all  night, 
and  the  mother  didn't  seem  to  have  no 
faculty  or  backbone  about  her;  but  when- 
ever the  young  lady  came  around,  that 
sick  young  one  and  all  the  rest  would  stop 
crying  and  seem  just  as  chipper  as  if  P 
were  summer  time  outdoors  and  the  whole 
train  full  of  candy. 

"I  don't  see  how  she  did  it,"  he  went 
on,  meditatively.  "Some  women  is  made 
that  way,  I  suppose.  As  soon  as  we  see 
how  things  were  going,  and  how  bad  they 
was  likely  to  be,  that  girl  kind  of  set  her 
self  to  keep  along.    She  had  a  mightly 
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gentle  way  with  her,  too.  You'd  never 
have  guessed  that  she  was  so  plucky. 
Plucky!  By  George,  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  her  pluck." 

"Was  she  pretty?"  asked  Miss  Vaughn, 
urged  by  a  truly  feminine  curiosity. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  if  you'd  a'  called 
her  so  or  not.  We  didn't  think  much  how 
she  looked  after  the  first.  She  was  a 
slender-built  girl,  and  her  face  looked 
sort  of  kind  and  bright  both  to  me.  Her 
voice  was  as  soft— well,  as  a  voice  can  be, 
and  it  kind  of  sang  when  she  felt  happy. 
She  looked  you  straight  in  the  eye  when 
she  spoke.  I  don't  believe  the  worst  man 
that  ever  lived  could  have  told  that  girl 
a  lie  if  it  had  been  to  save  his  life.  Her 
hair  was  brown.  She  was  different  from 
girls  in  general,  somehow." 

"I  think  we  might  say  that  she  was 
pretty, '  observed  Miss  Vaughn  with  a  lit- 
tle smile. 

"I  ain't  sure  of  that.  There's  plenty  of 
ladies  come  over  the  road  since  that  I 
suppose  folks  would  say  were  better  look- 
ing than  she  was.  But  I  never  see  any 
face  quite  like  hers. 

Another  pause,  which  Miss  Vaughn  was 
careful  not  to  break. 

"I  don't  know  what  them  children 
would  'a'  done  without  her,"  went  on  the 
engineer,  as  if  talking  to  himself.  Then, 
with  sudden  energy,  "I  don't  know  what 
any  of  us  would  'a'  done  without  her. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  she  couldn't  be 
everywhere  at  once.  There  was  a  sick 
lady  in  the  drawing  room  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  Pullmans.  She  had  weak 
lungs,  and  was  going  out  to  California 
for  her  health.  Well,  the  cold  and  the 
snow  brought  on  a  hemorrhage.  That 
was  the  second  day  after  we  was  block- 
aded. There  wasn't  no  doctor  on  board, 
and  her  husband  he  was  mighty  scared. 
He  come  through   to  the  front  car  to 
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find  the  conductor,  looking  as  pale  as  a 
ghost.  'My  wife's  a  dying,'  said  he.  Ain't 
there  no  medical  man  on  the  train?'  And 
when  we  said  no,  he  just  gave  a  groan. 
'Then  she  must  die,'  he  said.  'Great 
heavens!  why  did  I  bring  her  on  this  fatal 
journey?' 

•  'Perhaps  the  young  lady'll  have  some 
remedies,'  suggested  one  of  the  porters; 
for  we'd  all  got  into  the  way  already  of 
turning  to  the  young  lady  whenever 
things  were  wrong. 

"Well,  I  went  for  her,  and  you  never 
see  anyone  so  level-headed  as  she  seemed 
to  be.  She  knew  just  what  to  do;  and 
she  had  the  right  medicine  in  her  bag;; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  that  poor  lady 
was  quite  comfortable,  and  her  husband 
the  most  relieved  man  that  ever  was. 
Then  the  young  lady  came  along  to  where 
I  was  standing — there  wasn't  nothing  for 
me  to  do,  but  I  was  waiting,  for  I  didn't 
know  but  there  might  be — and  she  said, 
'Mr.  Scott,  I  am  growing  anxious  about 
the  fuel.  Do  you  think  there  is  plenty  to 
last?  Suppose  we  were  to  be  kept  here 
a  week?' 

"Now  just  think  of  it!  Not  one  of  us 
dumb  fools  had  thought  of  fuel.  You  see 
we  were  expecting  to  be  relieved  from 
hour  to  hour,  for  we  had  telegraphed  both 
ways,  and  the  snow  had  stopped  by  that 
time,  and  none  of  us  had  any  notion  it 
was  going  to  be  the  job  it  was  to  dig  us 
out.  Only  the  young  lady  had  the  sense 
to  remember  that  it  might  take  longer 
than  we  was  calculating  on. 

"Says  I,  'If  we  are  kept  here  a  week, 
there  won't  be  a  shovelful  of  coal  left  for 
any  of  the  fires,  let  alone  the  engine.' 

"  'Then  don't  you  think,'  says  she,  in 
her  soft  voice,  'that  it  would  be  a  wise 
plan  to  get  all  the  passengers  together  in 
one  car,  and  keep  a  good  fire  up  there  and 
let  the  other  stoves  go  out?  It's  no  mat- 
ter if  we  are  a  litle  crowded,'  says  she. 

"Well,  of  course,  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do,  as  we  see  at  once  when  it  was  put 
into  our  heads.  We  took  the  car  the  sick 
lady  was  in,  so's  she'd  not  have  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  we  made  up  beds  for  the 
children,  and  somehow  all  the  passengers 
managed  to  pack  in,  train  hands  and  all. 
It  was  a  tight  squeeze,  but  that  didn't 
matter  so  much,  because  the  weather  was 
so  awfully  cold. 

"That  was  the  way  I  come  to  see  so 
much  of  the  young  lady.  I  hadn't  any- 
thing to  keep  me  about  the  engine,  so  I 
kind  of  detailed  myself  off  to  wait  on  her. 
She  was  busy  all  day  long  doing  things 
for  the  rest.  It's  queer  how  people's 
characters  come  out  at  such  times.  We 
got  to  know  all  about  each  other.  People 
stopped  sir  ing  and  ma'am-ing  and  being 
polite,  and  showed  for  just  what  they 
were  worth.  The  selfish  one,  and  the 
shirks,  and  the  cowards,  and  the  mean 
cusses  who  wanted  to  blame  some  one  for 
sending  the  weather — there  wa'n't  no  use 
for  any  of  them  to  try  to  hide  themselves 
any  more  than  it  was  for  the  other  kind. 
But  the  young  lady  wasn't  that  sort, 
either.  She  was  as  bright  as  a  button  all 
along.  You'd  have  supposed  from  her  face 
that  she  was  having  just  the  best  kind  of 
a  time! 

"I  can  see  her  now,  standing  before  the 
stove  roasting  jack-rabbits  for  the  others' 
suppers.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  had  re- 
volvers, and  when  the  snow  got  crusted 
over,  so's  they  could  walk  on  it,  they  used 
to  shoot  'em.  And  we  were  glad  enough 
for  every  one  shot,  provisions  were  so 
scanty.  The  last  two  days  them  rabbits 
and  snow  water  melted  in  a  pail  over  the 
stove  was  all  we  had  to  eat  or  drink." 

"I  suppose  there  was  nothing  for  you  to 
do  but  wait,"  said  Miss  Vaughn. 

"No,  ma'am,  there  wasn't  nothing  at  all 
for  me  to  do  but  help  the  young  lady  now 
and  then.  She  let  me  help  her  more  than 
the  rest,  I  used  to  think.    She'd  come  to 


me  and  say,  'Mr.  Scott,  this  rabbit  is  for 
you  and  the  conductor.'  She  never  for- 
got anybody — except  herself.  Once  she 
asked  me  to  hold  the  sick  little  girl  while 
she  took  a  sleep.  It  was  mighty  pretty 
always  to  see  her  with  them  children. 
They  never  seemed  to  have  enough  of  her. 
All  of  them  wanted  that  she  should  put 
them  to  bed,  and  sing  to  them  and  tell 
stories.  Sometimes  she'd  have  all  five 
swarming  over  her  at  once.  I  used  to 
watch  them." 

"Well,  how  did  it  end?"  asked  Miss 
Vaughn. 

"Eh?  What?  Oh!"  rousing  himself.  "It 
ended  when  three  locomotives  and  a  re- 
lief train  from  Cheyenne  broke  through  to 
us  on  the  eighth  morning  after  we  were 
blockaded.  They  brought  provisions  and 
coal,  and  we  got  on  first  rate  after  that? 
Did  the  sick  lady  die?  No,  ma'am.  She 
was  living,  when  I  last  heard  of  her,  down 
to  Santa  Barbara. 

"And  what  became  of  your  young 
lady?" 

"She  left  at  Sacramento.  Her  brother 
or  some  one  was  down  to  meet  her.  I  saw 
him  a  moment.    He  didn't  look  like  her." 

"And  you  never  saw  her  again?  You 
never  heard  her  name?" 

"No,  ma'am;  I  never  did." 

The  engineer's  voice  sounded  gruff  and 
husky  as  he  said  this. 

"Are  you  a  married  man?"  asked  Miss 
Vaughn.  The  question  sounded  abrupt 
even  to  herself,  but  seemed  relevant  to 
something  in  her  mind. 

"No." 

John  Scott  looked  her  squarely  in  the 
face  as  he  replied.  His  countenance  was 
rather  grim  and  set,  and  for  a  moment 
she  feared  that  she  had  offended  him. 
Then,  as  he  met  her  deprecating  gaze,  he 
reassured  her  with  a  swift  smile. 

"No,  ma'am,  I  ain't;  and  1  never  shall 
be  as  I  know  of,"  he  added.  "Second-rate 
wouldn't  satisfy  me  now,  I  guess."  He 
pulled  the  cord  wliich  hung  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  a  long,  screeching  whistle  rang 
out  over  the  plain,  and  sent  the  prairie- 
dogs  scuttling  into  their  furrows. 

"This  is  a  feeding  station  we're  coming 
to,"  he  explained.  "Twenty  minutes  here 
for  supper,  ma'am;  and  it  ain't  a  bad  sup- 
per, either.  I  reckon  you'd  like  to  have 
me  help  you  down,  wouldn't  you?" — Susan 
Coolidge. 

A  charming,  well-preserved  widow  had 
been  courted  and  won  by  a  physician.  She 
had  children.  The  wedding  day  was  ap- 
proaching, and  it  was  time  the  children 
should  know  they  were  to  have  a  new 
father.  Calling  one  of  them  to  her,  she 
said,  "George,  I  am  going  to  do  something 
before  long  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
with  you." 

"What  is  it,  ma?"  asked  the  boy. 

"I  am  intending  to  marry  Doctor  Jones 
in  a  few  days,  and — " 

"Bully  for  you,  ma!  Does  Doctor  Jones 
know  it?" 


The  Young  Folks. 


Asleep  in  the  Church. 

Herman  was  staying  in  the  country 
with  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Brown.  Uncle 
Eli  and  Aunt  Jane  lived  about  a  mile 
from  Grandpa  Brown's.  It  was  less  than 
a  mile  if  you  went  there  across  lots;  that 
is,  if  you  went  up  the  cow  lane  and  took 
the  path  down  through  the  sheep  pasture. 
Herman  often  went  that  way.  Uncle  Eli 
and  Aunt  Jane  had  no  little  grandson, 
and  they  like  to  have  Herman  visit  them. 
Herman  liked  to  go  there  because  Aunt 
Jane  made  very  nice  apple  turnovers,  and 
Uucle  Eli  often  let  him  ride  old  Trotty  to 
the  watering  trough.  Old  Trotty  was 
Uncle  Eli's  horse. 


One  Saturday  morning  Herman  went 
over  to  Uncle  Eli's  to  spend  the  day  and 
to  stay  all  night.  He  was  going  to  church 
on  Sunday  with  Uncle  Eli  and  Aunt  Jane, 
and  then  going  to  ride  home  with  grand- 
pa and  grandma.  It  rained  for  an  hour 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Herman  felt 
afraid  that  the  two  little  turkeys  that 
grandpa  had  given  him  would  get- 
drowned  in  the  wet  grass.  It  worried  him 
so  that  he  thought  he  would  go  back  to 
grandpa's  that  evening  instead  of  staying 
at  Uncle  Eli's  all  night.  He  did  not  like 
to  go  through  the  wet  fields  across  lots, 
and  he  asked  Aunt  Jane  if  he  might  not 
go  home  by  the  road. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "if  you  will  go 
straight  home,  and  not  stop  to  play  any- 
where. Little  boys  ought  not  to  be  out 
after  dark."  She  gave  him  a  little  paper 
bag  with  an  apple  turnover  in  it;  and  she 
told  him  to  hurry  home,  as  it  was  getting 
late. 

Herman  started  for  grandpa's,  intend- 
ing to  mind  Aunt  Jane  and  not  stop  to 
play  on  the  way.  But,  as  he  was  going  by 
lhe  village  church,  he  noticed  that  the 
door  was  open,  and  some  one  was  singing 
inside.  He  stopped  a  moment  to  listen; 
and  then,  somehow,  he  found  himself  in 
the  church  and  going  on  tiptoe  up  the 
aisle,  until  he  could  see  three  or  four 
people  in  the  gallery  practicing  choir 
music  for  Sunday. 

"I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  up  into  the 
pulpit,"  he  whispered  to  himself.  "I 
should  like  to  tell  the  boys  at  school,  next 
winter,  that  I  have  been  right  up  in  a 
real  pulpit  where  the  minister  preaches." 
And  then  he  went  on  up  the  aisle  to  the 
pulpit  stairs.  He  climbed  the  stairs, 
peeped  into  the  big  Bible,  then  sat  down 
in  the  minister's  chair. 

It  was  a  very  comfortable  chair.  Her- 
man leaned  his  head  against  its  plush 
back,  and  suddenly  thought  how  tired  he 
was.  He  felt  hungry,  too;  and  he  took 
Aunt  Jane's  apple  turnover  out  of  the  bag 
and  began  to  nibble  at  it  as  he  rested. 
The  singing  seemed  to  grow  fainter  and 
fainter.  Herman  nodded,  and  then — he 
was  fast  asleep. 

The  singers  locked  the  church  door  and 
went  home.  They  had  not  seen  Herman 
at  all. 

After  a  while  the  moonlight  streamed  in 
through  the  church  windows.  A  mouse 
came  out  of  its  hole,  and  looked  in  won- 
der at  a  little  boy  fast  asleep  in  the  min- 
ister's chair  and  holding  an  apple  turn- 
over in  his  hand. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  people  of  the 
little  country  village  were  startled  by  the 
violent  ringing  of  the  church  bell. 

"Dear  me,  what  can  it  mean?  What 
has  happened?"  they  said,  as  they  rushed 
to  the  windows.  Lights  were  lit,  and  then 
men  and  women  began  to  appear  on  the 
streets.  The  bell  kept  on  ringing,  and  the 
minister  and  two  or  three  other  men 
started  for  the  church.  Uncle  Eli  was 
among  them.  Some  women  followed  them, 
saying  that  they  must  be  careful  about 
opening  the  church  door,  for  there  was  no 
telling  what  it  was  ringing  the  bell.  One 
man  had  his  gun  with  him.  The  sexton 
opened  the  church  door;  and  what  do  you 
suppose  he  saw  at  the  bell  rope?  Why,  a 
frightened  little  boy,  crying  as  if  his 
heart  would  break! 

"Why,  Herman!"  cried  Uncle  Eli.  "How 
came  you  here?" 

"I  woke  up  in  the  pulpit,"  sobbed  Her- 
man. "I  screamed  and  screamed,  but  no- 
body heard  me.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
bell  rope.  Take  me  to  grandpa's.  Oh,  I 
wish  I  had  minded  Aunt  Jane!" 

The  next  day,  when  the  minister  went 
up  into  the  pulpit  to  preach,  he  came  very 
near  sitting  down  on  what  the  mouse  had 
left  of  Aunt  Jane's  apple  turnover. — A.  J. 
Tirrell,  in  Little  Men  and  Women. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT  (married)  for  a 
ranch.  Salary  no  object  to  the  right  man 
of  ample  experience.  State  experience, 
age,  and  size  of  family.  Address  J.  D.  L., 
care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  for 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


Land  owner  needing  a  superintendent 
will  be  put  in  communication  with  experi- 
enced man  by  addressing  this  office.  Is 
thorough  in  vine  and  fruit  growing,  gen- 
eral farming,  irrigation,  and  experience  in 
working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box 
62,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  list  of  choice  California  ranches  for 
sale  at  right  prices  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Paul  Goodloe,  Land  Appraiser  and 
Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bidg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 116  acres  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  all  deep  loam,  no  alkali  or  adobe; 
splendid  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities; 
all  in  alfalfa,  good  young  stand;  beautiful 
oak  trees;  family  orchard,  twelve  varieties 
of  fruits  and  nuts;  five  fields,  all  hog  tight 
Owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Phelan  Bidg.', 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP— If  taken  at  once- 
One  large,  very  heavy-boned  Black  Mam- 
moth Jack,  five  years  old,  and  one  smaller 
Jack,  both  fine  breeders.  Colts  to  show. 
Also  three  nice  Jennetts.  C.  E.  RUGGLES, 
Winters,  Cal. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Fertilizers  of  all 
kinds.  High  grade  manures.  If  you  are 
puzzled.  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you.  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bidg.,  San  Francisco. 


GAS  ENGINES— All  sizes,  all  makes,  at 
loss  than  half  the  price  of  new  ones.  Guar- 
anteed first-class.  Write  to  Mechanical 
Installation  Co.,  Engineers,  189  Second  St., 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE— 60  H.P.  tractor  engine  (gas- 
oline) and  plows,  outfit  complete.  P.  O. 
Box  85,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


WALNUTS— Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


Special  Bargains 

Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  Lands 

$2500 — 4y2  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, just  outside  Sonoma  city. 

$3500 — A  snap,  aet  quick,  $3500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  be  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

$3000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  in  sheltered  locality, 
1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  per  acre. 

$750 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands,  1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  20%;  this  is 
the  finest  in  the  valley;  only  1%  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

$150  per  acre — 87%  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision,  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$15  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  $1.50;  Sundays,  $1.00 
For  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  McGAW  &  CO., 
232  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
O.  R.  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  City,  CnL 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  A  CO., 
911-916  Crocker  Building,  Smv  Francisco. 
Established  186*. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  14,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  are  again  quoted  a  little  lower, 
but  a  reaction  is  not  unlikely.  New  grain 
is  coming  in  freely  to  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  trading  is  more  active,  both  here 
:md  in  the  North,  with  a  good  demand 
from  milling  interests.  Grain  is  rap- 
idly going  into  country  warehouses,  and 
$1.55  is  quoted  at  some  northern  Califor- 
nia points. 

California  Club   $160  01.62% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1-60  01.62% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

The  local  spot  market  shows  a  little 
more  firmness.  Trading  is  not  very 
heavy,  but  the  top  price  has  been  paid 
lor  grain  which  was  not  particularly 
chelae,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing demand. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.22'.-®  1.25 

Common  Feed    1.15  @1.20 

OATS. 

Spot  red  feed  is  steady  at  the  former 
quotations,  seed  being  held  somewhat 
higher.  Trading  is  gradually  increasing, 
large  sales  being  reported  this  week,  al- 
though nothing  but  reds  are  offered. 

Red  Feed   $1-50  01-55 

Seed    166  #1.70 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

Prices  stand  as  before,  but  there  is  lit- 
tle feature  to  the  market,  business  being 
confined  to  narrow  limits. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  01.92% 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

With  more  new  rye  offered,  values  are 
rather  easy,  some  off  lots  being  quoted 
lower.  There  is  little  trading,  however, 
as  there  are  few  buyers  here. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

Recent  tendencies  in  the  bean  market 
are  still  observed,  and  several  further 
changes  have  been  made  in  prices.  The 
only  new  feature  of  special  interest  is  a 
little  firmer  feeling  in  regard  to  limas, 
though  prices  show  no  improvement  as 
yet.  Large  and  small  whites  continue  to 
move  only  in  a  limited  way,  and  with  in- 
creasing pressure  to  sell,  prices  have 
again  been  marked  down.  Horse  beans 
are  dull,  and  have  declined  sharply.  Col- 
ored beans  continue  firm  under  a  strong 
demand,  and  the  week  opened  with  an- 
other slight  advance  in  both  pinks  and 
bayos,  the  former  being  most  in  demand. 
According  to  a  large  handler  here,  prices 
are  likely  to  be  lower  in  most  lines 
hereatter,  owing  to  increased  competition 
from  other  States  in  which  beans  have 
not  been  largely  grown  in  the  past. 

Bavos   per  ctl  $3.55  @3.65 

Blackeyes    3.40  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas    5.25  @5.35 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.55  @3.65 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS 

The  movement  is  still  very  light,  and 
little  change  is  expected  in  the  next 
month.   Prices  in  most  lines  are  nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3  Ms  @  4  n 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Following  the  decline  in  wheat,  flour 
has  again  been  marked  down,  but  is 
steadily  held  at  the  present  figures,  and 
finds  a  fair  local  demand.  The  outlook 
for  Oriental  business  is  good. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.S0 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.50  ®5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington  .. .  6.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  a  little  smaller  than  last 
week,  but  still  heavier  than  can  be  read- 
ily absorbed,  and  the  tracks  and  wharf 
are  congested.  Leading  dealers  describe 
the  local  market  as  weak,  yet  the  quota 
lions  given  out  are  higher  than  before 
on  several  descriptions.  The  advance, 
however,  is  said  to  apply  only  to  strictly 
fancy  hay  which  shows  no  damage  from 
the  late  rains,  and  very  little  hay  of  this 
class  is  arriving,  as  owners  in  the  coun- 
try are  keeping  it  back.  Outside  markets 
show  little  change,  growers  generally 
being  firm  in  their  views,  though  some 
are  willing  to  take  the  prices  offered. 
Dealers  state  that  they  are  buying  only 
in  a  small  way.  The  alfalfa  market  is 
working  into  somewhat  better  shape,  and 
first-class  lots  bring  full  prices,  the  de- 
mand in  the  country  being  strong. 

Choice  Wheat  .  .  .$19.00@21.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    14.00(017.00 

Tame  Oats   15.00@19.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00@15.50 

Alfalfa    11.50@18.60 

Stock  Hay    9.00®  11. 00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  shows  some  weakness  all 
around,  and  bran,  as  well  as  rolled  oats 
and  barley,  is  lower.  Further  reductions 
are  anticipated  in  other  lines. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton    27.50@28.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@2S.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    37.00@38.00 

Rolled  Barley    26.50@27.5-' 

Rolled  Oats    86.60037.60 

Shorts   81.00032.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  rather  quiet,  but  are  stead- 
ily held  at  the  last  quotations.  The  mar- 
ket for  stunner  vegetables  in  general 
shows  little  feature,  arrivals  in  most  lines 
being  somewhat  above  local  requirements, 
and  most  changes  in  value  are  downward. 
Supplies  held  over  from  day  to  day  are 
usually  large.  Tomatoes  are  arriving 
more  freely  again,  with  lower  prices,  and 
green  corn  has  again  declined  quite 
sharply,  supplies  being  far  above  the  cur- 
rent demand.  String  beans  are  almost 
given  away,  with  excessive  supplies,  and 
lima  beans  also  bring  rather  poor  prices. 
Green  peas  are  about  the  only  lines  show- 
ing any  firmness,  good  stock  being  rather 
scarce.  Green  peppers,  summer  squash, 
eggplant,  and  okra  are  all  lower. 
Onion* — 

Yellow,  ctl   50@  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   40®  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   25®  35c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box  •     25@  40c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3®  5c 

String  Beans,  sack   50c@  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  box   30@  50c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack  , . .      30®  75c 

Eggplant,  box    40@  60c 

Okra,  box   50®  60c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2®  3c 

POTATOES. 

The  local  market  is  unchanged,  with 
liberal  supplies  and  a  light  demand,  but. 
the  Stockton  market  is  improving.  There, 
is  a  good  demand  for  shipment  to  the 
south,  and  prices  on  the  river  bank  have 
been  advanced. 

River  Whites,  fancy,  ctl   70®  90c 

do    common    50®  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb   3®  4c 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb  i  23    @25  C 

Fryers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  ". . . .  14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 

Young  Roosters   22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  have  been  rapidly  advancing  for 
the  last  week,  and  while  values  are  only 
steady  just  now,  there  seems  to  be  no 
surplus  of  this  grade.  Prime  firsts  have 
been  dropped,  and  firsts,  though  fairly 
plentiful,  are  higher,  seconds  standing  as 
for  some  time  past. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  31  VL»  32  32%  32%  33  33 

Prime 

Firsts  ..28     28  —     —     —  — 

Firsts   27     27  29     29     29  29 

Seconds...  25     25  25     25     25  25 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  now  gradually  decreasing, 
and  prices  of  the  upper  grades  show  a 
corresponding  advance,  the  supplies  being 
only  about  enough  for  current  needs. 
Seconds  find  only  a  light  demand,  and 
the  price  is  unchanged. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras.... 27     27V'  28     28%  29  30 

Firsts   23     23     23     24     24  24 

Seconds  . . .21      21      21      21      21  21 
Selected 

Pullets.. 23     23     23%  23%  24  24% 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  have  dropped  a  little,  but 
art  steady  as  quoted.  Otherwise  the  mar 
ket  shows  little  feaure,  the  supply  of  most 
lines  being  about  equal  to  the  demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    13%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   17  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  hens  are  still  rather  plentiful, 
but  on  the  whole  the  market  remains  in 
good  shape,  with  limited  supplies  of  Cali- 
fornia stock.  Broilers,  fryers  and  first- 
class  large  hens  are  quoted  higher,  and 
all  attractive  offerings  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Ai  rivals  in  most  lines  are  still  greatly 
in  excess  of  local  needs,  and  the  market 
continues  to  drag  along  at  low  prices, 
though  values  in  some  lines  are  better 
than  last  week.  Peaches  are  about  the 
easiest  article  on  the  list  at  present,  as 
arrivals  have  been  extremely  heavy  for 
several  days,  and  while  shipments  are 
lulling  oft  a  little,  values  are  still  lower 
than  last  week.  Watermelons  stand  as 
before,  with  a  very  fair  demand,  and 
river  cantaloupes  are  higher,  though  nut- 
megs are  weak.  Strawberries  are  un- 
changed, but  other  berries  are  easy.  Some 
fancy  Gravenstein  apples  bring  a  little 
better  prices,  but  the  market  in  general 
i?  still  weak,  few  being  held  higher  than 
$1.  First  class  Bartlett  pears  are  well 
maintained,  as  the  canners  are  buying 
freely,  but  culls  and  off  grade  ripe  stock* 
are  hard  to  sell,  some  lots  being  offered 
as  low  as  25c.  Apricots  are  steady,  as 
shipments  are  falling  off,  but  plums  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  with  no  demand  of 
an  important  nature.  Figs  are  moro 
plentiful,  with  a  wide  range  in  both 
quality  and  price,  and  several  kinds  of 
packages  are  appearing.  Good  prices  are 
obtained  for  good  black  figs  in  large 
boxes,  while  white  figs  are  rather  cheap. 
Crapes  still  find  little  demand,  many  ship- 
ments being  poorly  ripened,  though  prices 
on  first-class  lots  are  higher. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00®  2.50 

Cantaloupes,  crate    2.00®  2.50 

do    box    40®  60c 

Strawberries — 

Banners,  chest    5.00®  7.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest   7.00®  12.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.50®  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   8®  10c 

Apples,  new  fancy,  box   65c@  1.10 

Common    40®  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  box..  85c@  1.00 

Other  varieties   50®  75c 

Apricots,  crate    60®  75c 

do    lug  box   75c@  1.00 

Nectarines,  crate    65c@  1.25 

Peaches,  box    25®  40c 

do    lug  box    40®  75c 

Plums,  crate    50®  65c 

Prunes,  crate    50®  65c 

Figs,  black,  box   1.50®  1.75 

do    white   50®  60c 

Grapes,  Seedless,  crate   60®  75c 

do    Muscat    90c@  1.00 

do    Malaga    75®  85c 


Dried  Fruits. 

All  fruits  of  the  1911  crop  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  out  of  growers'  hands,  and 
are  hardly  worth  quoting,  prices  being 
on  about  the  same  basis  as  the  new 
crop.  Market  operations  are  broadening 
a  little,  the  Eastern  trade  showing  more 
willingness  to  buy  than  for  some  time 
past.  Buying  on  the  Coast  is  still  rather 
slow,  but  packers  are  taking  more  in- 
terest and  a  good  movement  is  expected 
during  the  mxt  month.  Packers'  views 
on  prices,  however,  are  still  bearish  in 
several  lines,  and  the  present  offers  are 
not  very  attractive  to  growers.  About  the 
best  offer  for  prunes  is  now  4c,  and  some 
packers  will  not  pay  this,  while  growers 
are  still  holding  out.  Raisins  show 
somewhat  more  firmness  in  the  East, 
with  an  increasing  demand,  though  local 
offers  for  the  seedless  varieties  are  un- 
satisfactory. Otherwise  prices  stand 
about  as  before.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says:  "Raisins  are  the  most 
active  of  any  of  the  dried  fruits,  but 
even  in  them  there  are  no  very  impor- 
tant transactions  to  record.  Jobbers  pret- 
ty well  covered  their  fall  and  early  win- 
ter requirements  some  time  ago,  when 
opening  quotations  on  the  new  crop  were 
first  put  out,  but  some  of  them  have 
lately  shown  a  desire  to  secure  additional 
quantities  and  their  inquiries  have  tend- 
ed to  stiffen  the  views  of  sellers  on  the 
('oast.  In  future  California  prunes  the 
movement  continues  light,  and  prices  are 
Irregular,  varying  as  to  seller.  Some  of- 
ferings of  40s  to- 60s  are  made  on  a  4'/,c 
bulk  basis  for  four  sizes  f.  o.  b.  Coast, 
with  a  premium  of  a  quarter  cent  on  40s, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  something  less 
might  be  accepted  in  some  quarters. 

"Nothing  is  being  done  in  new  crop 
apricots  or  peaches  by  the  trade  here,  and 
spot  goods  receive  little  or  no  attention. 
The  general  tone  cf  the  market  is  easy. 
However,  according  to  some  advices  from 
the  Coast,  Eastern  buyers  are  likely  to 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of 
lower  prices.  These  reports  assert  that 
the  crop  promises  to  fall  far  short  of 
early  estimates  and  that  by  the  time  de- 
liveries come  to  be  made  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  decided  shortage  in  the 
higher  grades." 

(New  crop.) 

Kvap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5%c 

Apricots    7^.@  8%c 

Figs   :   2%@  3  c 

Callmyrna  figs    2%@  3  c 

Peaches    4>/i®  4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    3%@  4  c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

'-Catstns — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2>/.e 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
are  running  about  35  cars  per  day,  most 
of  the  fruit  being  valeneias.  Prices  are 
lather  low  for  this  fruit,  owing  partly 
to  poor  quality  and  partly  to  competition 
from  deciduous  fruit. 

Th«  auction  prices  at  New  York  on 
Monday,  August  12th,  were  very  fair. 
From  $2.50  to  $4  was  the  average  price 
for  good  stuff,  while  pcor-grade  valeneias 
sold  as  low  as  $1.50  and  in  one  case  $1.05. 
On  this  day  the  auction  markets  aver- 
aged about  the  same  as  New  York,  but 
the  price  did  not  fluctuate  as  much;  that 
is.  the  average  was  nearly  $2.75. 

Lemons  at  the  auctions  have  been  only 
fair.  For  this  time  of  the  year  the 
auctions  show  rather  low  prices,  running 
from  $1.70  to  $3.70. 

Total  shipments  to  August  12th  were: 
Oranges,  27,616  cars;  lemons,  5124  cars. 
To  the  same  date  last  year  the  shipments 
were  35,082  and  5925  cars,  respectively. 

Oranges  are  quoted  a  little  higher  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  though  arriv- 
als are  sufficient  for  current  local  needs, 
the  demand  at  this  season  being  only 
moderate.  Other  citrus  goods  are  un- 
changed. 
Oranges: 

Valeneias   $  2.25®  3.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50®  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.50®  5.75 

Choice    2.00®  3.00 

Standard    1.00®  1.50 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  almond  crop  now  being  picked  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  on  record,  and 
prices  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  last 
year.     Some  business  is  said   to  have 
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been  done  in  the  new  crop,  but  prices  are 
not  announced.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Association  prices  will  be  named  this 
week.  There  is  nothing  new  in  walnuts. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18'/2c 

.    I  X  L    17V4«' 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    16V2c 

Drakes    14 '/2c 

Languedoc    14%c 

Hardshells    8    @  8y2c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   13  c 

Hardshell  No   1   12V2c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16V2c 

HONEY. 

Supplies  of  fancy  comb  honey  are  still 
light,  and  all  arrivals  of  this  description 
find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  Other 
lines  are  also  fairly  active,  values  being 
well  maintained. 

Comb,  white    17  c 

Amber   15  c 

Dark    13y2c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   9    @10  c 

Amber    6y>@  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6l/2c 

BEESWAX. 
Prices  stand  nominally  as  before,  with 
no  trading  of  any  consequence  and  no 
great  amount  of  new  stock  coming  in. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    (©26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  taking  a  little  more  interest 
and  some  business  is  being  done  at  about 
the  range  quoted,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  business  will  probably  be  delayed  un- 
til picking  is  over. 

1911  crop   25    @27  c 

1912  crop   21    @24  c 


Live  Stock. 

Some  California  beef  is  now  being 
shipped  East,  and  the  high  prices  in  out- 
side markets  are  beginning  to  have  some 
effect  here,  first-class  steers  being  higher. 
Still  further  advances  are  expected  by 
the  leading  packers,  as  this  is  said  to 
be  about  the  cheapest  meat  market  in 
the  country.  Light  calves,  also,  are  a 
little  higher,  while  hogs  are  lower,  with 
only  a  limited  demand.  Dressed  weth- 
ers and  lambs  are  lower. 
Gross  weight,  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Steer3:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2   5Vi@  5V2c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4y>@  5  c 

No.  2    41/4®  4y2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy>@  3  c 

Calves:   Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium    5V2@  6  c 

Heavy    4y>@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7y±e 

150  to  250  lbs   7y2c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  '  e 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    3y2 @  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5y>c 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10y2c 

Cows    9    @  9y.c 

Heifers    914®  9%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    liy.@12y.-c 

Mutton.  Wethers   8y.@  9V.C 

Ewes    8y2@  9  -c 

Spring  Lambs    liy2@12y.c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 

HIDES. 

Conditions  in  this  market  remain  about 
as  before,  prices  being  well  maintained, 
with  a  fairly  active  demand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13  c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y>c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  12y>c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  liy2c 

Kip    13y2c 

Veal    17y2c 

Calf    17y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    19y>@20y>c 

Dry  Bulls    17y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   20  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   2iy2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30 @  50c 

Lambs    35  @  50c 

WOOL. 

Local  values  are  now  largely  nominal, 
most  of  the  Coast  clips  for  last  spring 
having  been  disposed  of,  and  little  change 


is   likely   until   the  fall   shearing  com- 
mences. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  @12V2c 

7  months    10    tg)14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12  @17y_>c 

7  months    12    15  c 

Mendocino,  year's  staple....  17    @20  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c. 

Fall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

This  market  continues  very  quiet,  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  offerings  of  the 
types  which  are  wanted  here.  Quite  a 
bit  of  rather  ordinary  light  range  stock 
has  been  coming  in,  and  while  most  of 
it  has  been  disposed  of,  the  prices  were 
low.  Hardly  anything  of  the  classes 
quoted  is  being  offered  except  in  a  small 
retail  way. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.. $3000350 
Light  Drafters,  1600  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(5)230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  1500180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $2000250 

900  lbs   75©125 

1100  lbs   175O200 

1000  lbs   125  0  175 


Special  Deciduous  Markets. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  12,  1912. 
The  past,  week  has  been  one  of  the 
heaviest  shipping  weeks  of  the  season, 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments  being  Elberta 
peaches,  though  there  have  been  several 
cars  of  pears  and  plums  shipped  from 
the  Sacramento  river  district,  and  also 
from  Suisun  and  Vacaville.  Sacramento 
river  will,  however,  clean  up  this  week, 
and  within  a  few  days  Suisun  will  also 
have  completed  her  pear  shipments.  The 
remaining  crop  of  pears  in  the  State  is 
not  very  heavy,  and  from  now  on  ship-' 
ments  will  be  confined  to  Gros,  Hungar- 
ian, Giant,  and  Grand  Duke  plums,  El 
berta  and  other  late  varieties  of  peaches, 
until  the  grapes  begin,  which  will  be 
within  a  few  days  from  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict. 

Malagas  are  fast  developing  the  sugar 
test  of  18%,  and  Thompson's  Seedless 
have  already  commenced  to  move  in  car 
lots. 

There  is  a  better  tone  to  the  cling 
market,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Henri'itfas,  Tuscans,  and  others  varieties 
under  contract  to  the  canners  were  a 
large  proportion  undersized;  consequently 
growers  were  unable  to  deliver  as  per  con- 
tract and  this  will  undoubtedly  cause  a 
brisk  demand  from  the  Placer  county 
points,  where  Levi,  Phillip  and  Sherman 
peaches  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  of 
extra  quality. 

There  has  been  a  better  feeling  in  the 
Eastern  markets  on  plums  and  pears, 
and  New  York  has  had,  up  to  date,  a 
remarkable  record,  never  losing  her  posi- 
iton  of  first  place  with  the  highest  prices 
on  all  varieties  throughout  the  season. 

The  Middle  West,  Northwest,  and  ex- 
treme South,  even  in  view  of  home-grown 
fruits  in  those  districts,  purchased  Cali- 
fornia peaches  heavily,  thus  saving  the 
shipper  from  being  forced  to  send  them 
into  the  auction  market  at  disastrous 
prices. 

Though  the  season  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  one  of  high  prices,  we  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  the  average  at  the  end  of 
the  season  will  be  fairly  satisfactory, 
especially  to  the  growers  who  have  sev- 
eral varieties  and  have  shipped  consist- 
ently throughout  the  season. 

The  grape  situation  is  not  improving, 
and  the  crop  will  not  exceed  50  to  60%. 
We  are  afraid  also  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  crop  remaining  on  the  vines  will 
not  be  of  first  quality. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
ar  follows: 

Boston — Tragedys,  95c  to  $2.05;  Wick- 
sons,  65c  to  $2.05;  Burbanks,  80c  to  $1.55; 
St.  Johns,  55  to  75c;  Fosters,  40  to  95c; 
Hiniori,  $1.15;  Diamonds,  75c  to  $1.60; 
Crawfords,  45c  to  $1.05;  Deckers,  55  to 
75c:  Grand  Dukes,  $1  to  $2.40;  Brad- 
shaws,  75c  to  $1.30;  Sugar  Plums,  $1.25 
to  $1.65;  Germans,  65c  to  $1.65;  Splen- 
dors, 95c  to  $1.30;  Sultans,  65c;  Quacken- 
boss,  $1.55;  Kelseys,  80c  to  $1.95;  Giants, 
$1.05  to  $1.40;  Bartletts,  $1.15  to  $1.90; 
Tuscans,  50  to  60c;  Elbertas,  55  to  95c; 
Malagas  $1  to  $2.40,  clusters  $2.60,  Fres- 
uettes  $1.25  to  $1.30;  Thompson's  Seed- 
less, $1.75  to  $3;  Damascus  Fresnettes, 
$1.50. 

Chicago — Quackenboss,  $1.05  to  $1.10; 
Wicksons,  70c  to  $1.65;  Bradshaws,  75c 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

403  Sixth  Sfreet 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  do  not  make  any  more 
presses  like  this.  If  you  want 
a  real  good  substantial  press 
for  any  purpose,  we  make  it. 

Also  Cider,  Olive  Oil  and 
Wine  Making  Machinery. 

Send  for  our  circulars. 


to  $1.55;  Duanes,  60c  to  $1.10;  Silvers, 
75c;  Burbanks,  65c  to  $1.40;  Diamonds, 
55c  to  $1.50;  Tragedys,  70c  to  $1.30;  Kel- 
seys, 45c  to  $1.65;  Sugar  Plums,  $1.10  to 
$1.35;  Ogons,  60  to  75c;  California  Reds, 
90c  to  $1.15;  Washingtons,  50  to  80c; 
Wallings,  70  to  75c;  Eureka,  $1;  Golden 
Drop,  $1  to  $1.15;  Germans,  85c  to  $1.60: 
Eggs,  70c  to  $1.35;  Splendors,  $1.05  to 
$1.25;  Grand  Dukes,  65c  to  $1.50;  Giants, 
95c  to  $1.35;  Jeffersons,  80  to  95c;  Gros, 
05c  to  $1.80;  Hungarian,  $1.20  to  $1.35; 
Fosters,  35  to  55c;  Green  Gages,  80c;  Co- 
lnmbias,  65c  to  $1;  Buerre  Hardys,  $1.15: 
New  York— Bartletts  $1.55  to  $2.60,  half 
boxes  96  to  98c;  Dukes,  $1  to  $1.30;  Trag 
edys,  96c  to  $1.30;  Wicksons,  $1.10  to 
$2.10;  Germans,  87y2c  to  $1.60;  Eggs,  90c 
to  $1.25;  Diamonds,  $1.04  to  $2.10;  Brad- 
shaws. 74c  to  $1;  Giants,  92c  to  $1.33; 
Sugar  Plums.  80c  to  $1.20;  California 
Reds,  $1.25;  Duanes,  77c  to  $1.05;  Bur- 
banks, 90c  to  $1.20;  Ogons,  $1.20;  Kel- 
seys, $1.20  to  $1.63;  Splendors,  $1.16  to 
$1.50;   Fosters,  62  to  67c;  Quackenboss, 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
thu  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson.  Prop..  Canby.  Cal. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

I)0M0NA 
Manufacturing  Co 
Pomona .  Ca  lif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


$1.35  to  $1.85;  Satsuma,  70  to  85c;  Co- 
lumbia, $1.02;  Washingtons,  75c;  Impe- 
rials. $1.15;  St.  Johns,  65c;  Hungarians. 
$1.75  to  $1.80;  Susquehannas,  70  to  73c; 
Crawfords,  52  to  75c;  Tuscans,  70c  to 
$1.70:  Elbertas,  72  to  77y2e.  

THE  BEST  TRADE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
FARMING. 
Get  a  Small  Ranch, 
One  Acre  or  More, 
In  the  Beautiful 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY. 
It  Will  Pay  for  Itself. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  work  about 
as  hard  for  yourself  as  you  are  doing  now 
for  your  employer. 

You  will  live  longer. 
You  will  live  better. 
You  will  be  healthy. 
You  will  live  happier. 
You  will  be  more  contented. 
You  will  be  your  own  boss. 
You  will  be  independent. 
WORK  FOR  YOURSELF. 
Stop  Paying  Rent. 
Get  a  Little  Ranch  of  Your  Own. 
We  Have  Just  What  You  Want. 
Just  Where  You  Want  It. 
Perfect  Climate.    Most  Healthful  Locality. 
Only  30  Minutes  From  Oakland. 
One  Hour  From  San  Francisco. 
On  the  new  Oakland  &  Anitoch  Electric 
Railway. 
OUR  TERMS: 
PRACTICALLY  ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 
Raise  your  own  vegetables. 
Raise  your  own  fruits. 
Raise  your  own  walnuts  and  almonds. 
Raise  your  own  chickens. 
Keep  a  cow  if  you  like. 

THINK  IT  OVER. 
Fresh    vegetables,    fresh    fruits,  fresh 
eggs,  young  chickens,  sweet  cream  and 
butter  and 

NO  RENT  TO  PAY. 
Keep  Your  Position  in  the  City 
If  You  must,  but 
Live  in  the  Country. 
The  Ideal  Place  to  Raise  a  Family. 
Our  Valley  Is  the 
Most  Beautiful  Spot  Near  San  Francisco. 

Must  Be  Seen  to  Be  Appreciated. 
It's  the  Coming  Home  Place  for  Those 
Employed  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 
ARRANGE  TO  VISIT  THE  VALLEY. 
Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
Call  at  the  Office  or  Write 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


ftt  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
yl  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 
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"BENICIA-HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by  equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,    Benicia,  Cal. 


STANDARD 
Gas  Engine  Oil 


Saves  Power 


Saves  Fuel 


Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  gives  the  best  lubrication 
possible,  alike  in  kerosene,  gasoline  and  gas  engines. 

It  keeps  its  body  under  high  tempera- 
tures, and  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon 
deposit  on  cylinders  or  piston  rings. 

Equally  good  for  the  external  bearings. 

Put  up  in  barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  litho- 
graphed cans.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  Stand- 
ard Gas  Engine  Oil;  or  write  direct  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


l Incorporated  1 


San  Francisco 


Irrigation  Troubles  —  Broken  Ditches 


The  labor  of  preparing  and  main- 
taining ditches  for  carrying  the  main 
irrigation  stream  is  a  deplorable 
waste.  They  must  be  prepared  and 
cleaned  out  time  after  time  at  re- 
peated  expense.     Added    to   this  is 


the  labor  necessary  for  constantly 
watching  and  strengthening  them 
with  earth  and  repairing  breaks. 
They  cause  an  enormous  waste  of 
water,  besides  damaging  crops  by 
too  much  flooding. 


The  "K-T"  System  of  Irrigation 

Has  made  this  fearful  waste  of  water  and  labor  a  thing  of  the  past.  A 
system  that  practically  takes  up  no  land.  Does  not  interfere  with  plowing. 
Does  not  waste  water  and  requires  a  minimum  of  labor.  Write  us  about 
your  irrigation  troubles.    We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  wide 


experience. 


THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  CO. 


1234  E.  28th  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Buy  a  Tractor 


"BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 
80  H.P. 

Any  Fanner  who  can  afford  to  own  an  Automobile  can  afford  a 
Farm  Tractor.  It  will  make  more  money  for  him  than  the  Auto- 
mobile. He  can  put  it  to  practical  use  in  farm  work.  It  takes  the 
place  of  FORTY  MULES.  It  cuts  out  hired  men.  It  is  ready  for 
work  night  or  day;  no  expense  when  idle. 

SAN  LEANDRO  GAS  TRACTORS  will  give  you  years  of  absolutely 
reliable  service  at  lowest  cost  of  maintenance.  WILL  YOU  ALLOW 
US  TO  PROVE  IT?   Send  for  latest  catalog. 


CUT  Ol'T,  SIHN,  AND  MAIL  TO  I  s. 


THE  BEST  MFG.  CO., 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : 

Send  me  descriptive  catalog  of  your 
Gas  Tractor. 


Name  . 
Address 


The  Best  Mfg.  Co. 

(INC.) 

San  Leandro, 
California 


YOUR  FRUIT  CROP  LONG  ENOUGH. 


THERE  IS  NO  LONGER  REASON  TO  SUBMIT  TO  LOSSES  BY 

FROST 

OR  EVEN  TO  THE 

Depreciation  and  Damage 

TO  YOUR  FRUIT  OA  USED  BY 

Smoke  and  Soot 


You  Can  Fight  Frost  Successfully- 
arid  Have  a  Full  Clean  Crop 

WE  HAVE  A  FOLDER  THAT  EXPLAINS  HOW. 

IT  IS  FREE  TO  YOU— SEND  FOR  IT 

American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co. 

932-934  Monadnock  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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COMMUNITY  BREEDING. 

[Wfitten  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.] 

The  topic  of  co-operative  breeding  associations  has  been  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  but  so  far  very 
little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  organization  for  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  cattle.  Something  tangible  has  been  done  with  sheep 
and  horses,  but  a  vast  majority  of  our  dairymen  are  still  without  any 
idea  of  the  value  of  co-operative  effort  for  definite  improvement  of 
their  live  stock.  The  advantages  of  co-operative  breeding  are  so  many 
and  so  well  defined  that  the  plan  should  appeal  to  every  dairy  farmer. 

Community  breeding  presupposes  that 
every  farmer  in  the  district  is  ambi- 
tious and  broad-minded  enough  to  de- 
sire for  his  own  section  of  the  country 
a  marked  and  rapid  improvement  in  its 
live  stock.  What  is  difficult  of  ind:- 
vidual  achievement  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  a  small  measure  of  co-oper- 
ation. It  is  assumed,  when  one  talks 
of  introducing  community  breeding, 
that  the  dairyman  believes  in  pure-bred 
sires,  for  no  improvement  in  the  herd 
can  be  expected  from  the  "scrub." 
Possibly,  however,  the  price  of  the 
pure-bred  he  would  like  is  prohibitive. 
Here  immediately  the  simple  plan  of 
community  breeding  steps  in  to  help. 


Fig.  I.    Grade  Cow  Which  Yielded  647.64  Lbs.  Butter  Fat  in  Two  Years. 


of  the  locality.  The  half-blood  can  only  give  half  of  himself  to  his 
offspring,  producing  only  a  quarter-blood,  so  that  still  poorer  grades 
ensue.  But  with  the  select  pure-bred  male  and  the  fairly  good  grade 
cow,  there  results  a  half-blood  and  50  per  cent  improvement  in  the  first 
generation.  .  In  the  second  generation  there  will  be  three-quarter  bloods 
and  75  per  cent  improvement,  while  in  the  fourth  generation  there  will 
be  not  merely  a  half-blood,  but  a  fifteen-sixteenths  blood  with  an  im- 
provement of  93  per  cent,  or  high  grades,  of  which,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  females  are  almost  as  good  as  registered  stock. 

One  good  reason  why  the  scrub  sire  should  be  rigidly  avoided  is  because 
of  the  remarkable  working  out  of  the  principle  of  atavism,  whereby 
the  traits  and  functions,  often  very  undesirable,  that  marked  some 

remote  ancestor  of  the  poor  sire,  .will 
frequently  crop  out  in  the  bull's  off- 
spring. In  poultry  and  swine,  some 
curious  characteristics  af  alien  blood 
have  been  discerned  even  after  ten 
and  twenty  years.  There  is  too  much 
at  stake  in  the  modern  high-class  busi- 
ness of  dairying  to  risk  the  cheap  grade 
sire,  as  there  is  no  knowing  what  poorer 
qualities  he  will  introduce  that  will 
take  time  and  expense  to  eradicate,  be- 
sides cutting  down  immediate  profits. 
To  use  him  is  to  breed  down.  He  is 
first  and  last  far  too  expensive  a  propo- 
sition for  any  real  dairyman. 

The  extra  value  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  good  pure-bred  dairy  sire 


Fig.  2.   Grade  Cow  Which  Yielded  530.39  Lbs.  Butter  Fat  in  Two  Years.  Fig.  3.    Grade  Cow  Which  Gave  Butter  Fat  Value  of  $189.41  in  One  Year. 

COWS  OF  NOTABLY  DIFFERENT  DAIRY  VALUF. 

We  illustrate  Mr.  Carruthers'  appeal  for  better  breeding  of  dairy  cows  with  three  portraits  from  Dr.  Leroy  Ander- 
son's University  Bulletin  204,  showing  what  a  difference  there  may  be  in  cows.  Fig.  1  is  an  undefined  grade  cow  owned 
by  the  California  Polytechnic  School  which  in  two  years'  record  gave  a  value  of  $35.17  in  butter-fat  greater  than  the 
product  of  Fig.  2,  a  grade  Ayrshire  of  the  same  age.  Fig.  3  is  another  grade  owned  by  Frank  Hewit  of  Ceres  which 
gave  a  total  value  of  $189.41  in  butter-fat  in  one  year.  The  pictures  are  worth  studying.  Evidently  an  alfalfa  stack 
is  a  better  background  for  a  cow  than  a  landscape. 


Next  in  importance  in  starting  community  breeding  is  the  necessary 
education  up  to  an  understanding  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  and  co-operation  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  an  excellent  male — not  a  cheap  pure-bred.  Never  should 
the  low  price  of  an  inferior  specimen  of  pure-bred  or  of  a  grade  tempt 
us.  The  great  need  is  improvement  in  the  herd  quality,  so  that  each 
individual  female  may  be  a  profitable  milker.  The  immature,  poor  bull 
cannot  effect  any  such  improvement.  The  man  who  builds  for  imme- 
diate profit  and  future  herd  excellence  looks  for  the  good  sire,  even  if 
the  cost  is  high.  Let  no  spider  of  delusive  cheapness  weave  its  web 
across  any  corner  of  our  mental  vision  of  this  topic.  The  inferior  or 
low-grade  blood  can  be  overcome  quickly  by  fixed  purpose  in  breeding 
by  the  choice  pure-bred  sires  of  the  breed  that  meets  the  requirements 


has  been  figured  out  so  often  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  dwell 
on  the  point.  If  the  sire  is  responsible  for  only  an  additional  40  lbs. 
cf  butter-fat,  or  1000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow,  the  net  increase  from  a  herd 
of  20  cows  will  be  nearly  $200  per  year.  Thus,  if  three  or  four  herds 
are  concerned,  the  price  of  a  first-class  sire  is  far  more  than  repaid  the 
first  year.  The  scrub  bull  will  not  help  the  individual  in  any  community 
to  such  an  extra  income.  The  aim  should  be  at  least  300  lbs.  of  butter 
per  cow  annually.  Why  do  so  many  of  our  dairymen  remain  content 
with  200  pounds  or  only  130  pounds? 

One  great  advantage  to  the  whole  district  arising  from  community 
breeding  is  the  fact  that  buyers  are  attracted.  No  one  buyer  wants  to 
travel  scores  of  miles  to  hunt  out  or  pick  up  just  a  few  casual  good 

(Continued  on  Page  188.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Aug.  20,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.02 

.07 

.14 

64 

48 

Red  Hluff  

00 

.04 

.00 

96 

60 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.00 

90 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

T 

.01 

70 

52 

San  Jose  

00 

T 

.02 

84 

48 

00 

T 

.00 

98 

58 

Independence... 

00 

.68 

.00 

92 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

T 

.03 

76 

46 

IjOS  Angeles  

00 

T 

.00 

80 

60 

S  a  Diego  

00 

.14 

.00 

72 

58 

The  Week. 


This  V7eek  we  are  fairly  launched  upon  the 
season  of  the  fairs  by  the  holding  of  the  Great 
©ravenstein  Apple  Show  at  Sevastopol,  Sonoma 
county.  We  are  aware  that  preparations  for  this 
Rotable  and  distinctive  exhibition  began  early  and 
have  continued  without  remission  and  the  public 
has  enjoyed  a  display  of  great  entertainment  and 
education  and  one  whose  pomological  power  will 
continue  at  least  until  Watsonville  opens  her  ex- 
position in  apple  lines  during  the  week  opening 
October  7.  The  Watsonville  people  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  their  show  this  year  will  cover 
90.000  square  Eeet,  an  area  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  the  coliseum  which  housed  the  famous 
more  and  less  Republican  national  conventions  in 
Chicago  this  summer.  They  will  probably  enforce 
the  comparison  by  doing  si  rain  rollers,  elephants 
and  mooses  in  dried  apples,  and  thus  anticipate 
the  post-election  conditions  of  those  noisy  organ- 
isms. Besides  these  special  shows  and  midway  be- 
tween them,  viz. ;  on  September  14  to  21,  will  come 
the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  which  bids  fair  to 
attract  wider  attention  and  be  more  significant 
than  State  gatherings  of  the  kind  for  many  years. 
New  buildings,  new  fittings,  greater  displays  of 
dll  kinds  are  the  things  which  the  directors  are 
now  getting  into  shape  for  next  month's  event. 
There  are  also  to  be  a  number  of  local  fairs,  par- 
ticularly at  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
which  will  he  worth  attending  in  series  by  those 
who  desire  to  study  the  latest  achievements  and 
development  of  that  rich  and  vast  district  of  the 
State.  The  fair  season  is  a  time  for  recreation 
and  for  opening  the  corners  of  the  mind  for 
thoughts  which  expand  them.  Consistently  enough, 
thoughts  which  expand  the  mind  are  generally 
those  which  dilate  the  eyes,  therefore  one  must 
seize  opportunities  to  see  new  and  great  things. 


Patronize  the  great  fairs  to  think  great  things 
about  the  State  and  its  industries;  patronize  local 
fairs  to  appreciate  how  jrreat  a  State  must  be 
which  is  made  up  of  districts  with  such  activities 
and  resources.  Be  alive  and  get  full  of  such 
sights  and  thoughts  and  you  will  know  how  great 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  must  he  to  be  true 
to  California. 

Community  Effort. 

The  most  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Carruthers  on 
"Community  Breeding,"  which  occupies  a  leading 
position  in  this  issue  is  so  significant  that  We  can 
refrain  from  the  effort  to  increase  its  influence  by 
calling  particular  attention  to  it.  although  we 
really  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  of  our  readers 
by  the  implied  suggestion  that  they  cannot  tell  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it.  They  will,  we  hope, 
pardon  this  suggestion  when  we  remark  that  the 
lesson  conveyed  is  not  for  live  stock  readers  alone, 
although  directly  addressed  to  them.  Every 
reader  should  read  this  article  and  think  about  it. 
for  it  embodies  principles  which  underlie  not  only 
the  improvement  and  greater  income  from  dairy 
stock,  but  from  other  stock,  from  fruits,  cereals, 
forage  plants — in  fact,  from  everything  which 
yields  fanners  reward  by  the  multiplication  of  its 
kind,  and  that  comes  pretty  near  covering  the 
whole  subject  of  farming.  Besides,  if  our  ad- 
vanced thinkers  on  eugenics  find  something  in  it. 
we  shall  not  be  surprised.  Community  effort  for 
farming  improvement  is  no  longer  a  proposition 
of  advanced  theorists:  it  is  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  fully  demonstrated  of  practical  affairs. 
It  underlies  the  most  notable  advancement  of  pro- 
gressive European  countries,  where  it  has  been 
promoted  by  paternal  governments  as  something 
good  for  their  children.  In  this  country  it  com- 
mends itself  to  sovereign  citizens  as  something 
good  to  do  for  themselves — for  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can plan.  For  this  reason  exhortation  to  com- 
munity action  is  the  only  step  toward  its  attain- 
ment. Organization  must  commend  itself  to  the 
intelligence  of  those  available  for  it.  and  all  illus- 
trations of  its  advantages  are  pertinent.  There- 
fore we  hope  Mr.  Carruthers'  statement  will  re- 
ceive attention  not  only  from  our  dairy  readers, 
but  from  all  others. 

She  Will  Get  the  Ranch. 

The  writer  has  received  the  following  note  from 
a  well  known  land  owner  of  California:  "This 
will  introduce  my  daughter  Jennie,  who  wishes  to 
become  a  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
having  completed  a  high  school  course  prepara- 
tory thereto.  I  have  promised  her  that  if  she 
learns  the  farming  game  I  will  give  her  a  fruit 
ranch.  Will  you  kindly  help  her  to  win.'"  We 
surely  will  help,  and  by  what  we  learn,  by  con- 
versation, of  Jennie's  honest  interest  in  the  free, 
open-air  life  of  the  farm,  of  her  joy  in  seeing 
things  grow  in  ways  best  for  them,  and  of  her 
practical  appreciation  of  the  economic  problems 
involved,  we  are  very  sure  that  she  will  get  the 
farm  and  will  know  what  to  do  with  it.  A  very 
promising  feature  of  the  undertaking  is  that  Jen- 
nie knows  the  farm  already  and  has  lived  upon  it 
and  is  convinced  by  experience  that  a  farm  life  is 
the  life  for  her.  With  such  a  foundation,  training 
raises  a  superstructure  of  increased  interest  and 
ability  to  reach  results.  It  is  this  preliminary  ex- 
perience, and  Jennie's  attitude  toward  farming, 
which  assures  us  that  she  does  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  dilettante  affair  or  veranda  amusement,  which 
gives  us  much  of  our  confidence  that  Jennie  will 
arrive.  Jennie  will  get  the  ranch,  and  we  must 
confess  that  away  back  in  our  fatherly  heart  there 
arises  another  question  :  Who  will  get  Jennie  ?  Of 


course  we  shall  rigidly  refuse  to  give  any  informa- 
tion to  her  fellow  students  as  to  who  Jennie  is. 

Agriculture  Is  A  No.  1. 

Speaking  about  the  increased  attractiveness  of 
University  agriculture  through  the  intrusion  of 
Jennie's  problem,  we  remember  that  there  are 
other  new  things  which  bespeak  progress.  More 
than  a  hundred  new  students  are  entering  the 
regular  course  in  agriculture,  and  more  than  40  ) 
regulars  will  be  in  attendance,  while  irregulars 
and  specials  are  becoming  almost  too  numerous  t  > 
mention — but  that   is  not   the  unique  thing  we 
have  in   mind.     The  University  publishes  each 
summer  for  the  use  of  the  autumn  rush  of  students 
a  time-honored  serial  entitled  "Announcement  of 
Courses,"  which  began  years  ago  with  the  thin- 
ness of  a  "farmer's  almanac",  but  is  coming  to 
rival  the  thickness  of  Holy  Writ.     It  describes 
all  the  subjects,  and  variations  of  them,  which 
enter  into  a  university  education.    Until  this  year 
the  subjects  had  an  order  of  precedence  as  deli- 
cately arranged  as  the  places  in  a  diplomatic  pro- 
cession, and  from  antiquity  philosophy  has  had 
the  lead,  on  the  contention  that  it  was  the  most 
fundamental  human  consideration  and  that  man 
would  still  be  all  right  if  everything  else  was 
pushed  overboard.    Recently  there  has  been  sunc 
doubt  about   that,  and  there  has  been  such  a 
wrangle  for  precedence  that  this  year  the  di  - 
versity courses  were  thrown  resolutely  upon  an 
alphabetical  sequence.    There  is  a  good  deal  of 
hick  in  agriculture,  no  matter  how  strenuously 
we  try  to  pull  it  over  a  scientific  foundation,  and 
this  luck  has  been  potent  ever   since    the  first 
Roman  called  his  field  "'/'/'.    This  luck  was  stili 
(Mi  duty  when  the  earthquake  struck  the  Univer- 
sity classification  of  subjects,  for  agriculture  be- 
gins with  A.  and  In!  its  name  leads  all  the  rest 
in  this  year's  " Announcement  of  Courses."  Tin 
University  student,  then,  whether  he  be  intend- 
ing philosopher,  pedagogue  or  physician,  or  an; 
other  self-constituted  monopolist  of  learning,  has 
to  read  (or  skip)  more  than  twenty  pages  of  sol:d 
agriculture  first  of  all.  and  then  hunt  for  his  phil- 
osophy and  physic  among  the  p's  and  q's  and 
80. on.   If,  however,  he  be  an  agricultural  student, 
he  finds  his  great  joy  laughing  at  him  from  the 
driver's  seat  instead  of  having  to  hunt  for  it  away 
back  over  the  hind  wheel  which  was,  according 
to  the  academic  notion,  the  proper  place  for  farm- 
ing subjects — if  they  were  allowed  to  climb  over 
the  tailboard  at  all.    Is  it  not  a  wonderful  change)' 
Does  it  not  show  that  agriculture,  to  colloquial- 
ize,  is  going  some?    Sound  sense,  in  recognition 
of  agriculture  as  the  greatest  applied  science- 
good  luck,  in  alphabet :cal  fortune — combined  to 
give  agriculture  leadership    in    the  University. 
.Nearly  fifty  years  after  agriculture  was  planted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  University  it  is  begin- 
ning to  bear  much  fruit  upon  the  branches  which 
are  now  waving  above  the  cupola.    Does  it  seem 
long  to  wait  .'    Hardly  a  moment,  when  you  think 
how  long  it  has  taken  the  world  to  properly  ap- 
preciate the  industry  of  Adam. 


The  General  Government  and  Fruit  Pests. 

After  all.  it  seems  clear  that,  without  remit- 
ting our  local  work  against  the  spread  of  injuri- 
ous insects,  our  great  protection  must  come  from 
the  general  government  in  guarding  our  borders 
from  new  introductions.  The  State  work  in  quar- 
antine against  pests  at  San  Francisco  could  ac- 
complish little  were  it  not  for  the  scores  of 
trained  searchers  of  the  Custom  House  force.  If 
the  national  quarantine  law.  which  seems  to  be 
everlastingly  held  from  passage  by  opposing  in- 
terests at  the  East,  should  make  its  way  through 
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Congress,  it  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
Slate,  for  it  would  work  above  local  politics  and 
place-seeking  which  so  obscures  matters  that  com- 
mon people  really  cannot  tell  what  is  good  and 
v.  hat  is  bad  in  it,  or  what  private  interests  parade 
as  public  beneficence.  The  whole  State  service 
si  ems  to  be  impeached  in  so  many  ways  that  we. 
at  least,  do  not  know  what  to  approve  and  what 
to  condemn  in  it.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
special  appropriation  to  control  the  Mediterra- 
nean tiy  in  Hawaii  must  therefore  be  hailed  as 
a  godsend,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  C.  L.  Marlott,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  at  Washington,  has  gone  through 
tins  city  this  week  to  Hawaii,  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  take  over  the  Hawaiian  inspection  serv- 
ice to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  pest  to 
California,  or  perfect  the  organization  of  a  Fed- 
eral inspect  ion  service  to  co-operate  with  the 
Territorial  authorities.  Mr.  Marlotl  says  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  anxious  and  deter- 
mined to  establish  an  inspection  service  over  all 
fruits  leaving  tin-  islands,  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  the  Mediterranean  fly  or  any  other 
fruit  pests,  and  that  this  service  would  be  made 
as  effective'  and  thorough  as  the  funds  allowed 
for  the  purpose  by  Congress  will  permit.  He 
thinks  that  he  will  be  able  to  lit  upon  a  feasible 
plan  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  National  Gov- 
i  rnment  with  the  fruit  inspection  service  already 
in  operation,  and  winch  is  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  California  fruit-growers.  If  this 
tentative  proposal  proves  unacceptable,  he  will 
organize  a  separate  Federal  bureau.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  latter  expedient  will  he 
more  effective  and  trustworthy. 


Raiding  a  "Farmers'  Club." 

It  was  Madame  Roland  who  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
Liberty,  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  commit- 
ted in  thy  name!"  On  our  part  we  wonder  what 
crime  may  not  be  committed  in  the  name  of  agri- 
culture. Tax-farming  was  a  cloak  for  a  whole 
collection  of  crimes  thousands  of  years  ago.  Baby- 
farming  has  reached  to  more  recent  times  with  a 
black  cloud  of  enormities  and  cruelties.  Rather 
unique  crime  in  the  name  of  agriculture  is  now 
r<  ported  from  Sacramento,  where  a  few  days  ago 
the  police  raided  the  "Farmers'  Club,"  a  Chi- 
nese organization  recently  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  twenty-eight  Chinese  were 
arrested,  charged  with  visiting  a  gambling  house 
behind  barred  doors.  The  Farmer's  Club  was 
Organized  shortly  after  the  Sacramento  commis- 
sioners closed  the  lid  on  Chinatown's  open  gam- 
bling. Aside  from  Ibe  crime  involved,  the  affair 
is  a  little  amusing  and  we  are  wondering  what 
rural  humorist  suggested  to  the  Chinamen  to 
take  such  a  time-honored  and  dignified  name  for 
their  gambling  den.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
police  raid  him  a  little  for  his  effrontery  and  dis- 
respect. 

Horticultural  Idolatry. 

We  wonder  what  our  good  grandmothers  would 
think  if  they  knew  that  we  were  importing  pes- 
tiferous  Oriental  idols  for  garden  ornaments  in 
California.  At  first  they  would  be  shocked  at 
the  thought  that  we  might  be  worshipping  them, 
but  later  it  might  seem  to  be  a  good  enterprise 
to  get  them  away  from  people  who  might  be  so 
silly,  for  there  is  no  danger  that  Oalifornians 
will  worship  them.  They  are  loo  much  given  to 
not  worshipping  anything.  And  if  we  are  to 
rob  the  earth  for  the  decoration  of  California, 
why  not  idols? — for  the  heathen  seem  no  longer 
to  have  any  use  for  them.    It  is  of  horticultural 


i. Merest,  therefore,  that  Henry  E.  Huntington  has 
just  had  shipped  to  him  from  Japan  fifty-seven 
.Japanese  idols  for  use  in  decorating  the  Oriental 
garden  of  his  wonderful  country  home  in  south- 
ern California.  A  collection  of  Chinese  idols  for 
him  is  said  to  be  about  completed,  and  is  to  be 
shipped  here  some  time  this  fall.  Probably  from 
both  the  standpoint  of  Oriental  religious  art  and 
that  of  the  number  of  pieces,  these  are  the  two 
best  collections  ever  sent  from  China  and  Japan 
to  the  United  States.  We  must  have  the  best  of 
everything,  even  of  such  horribly  bad  things  as 
idols. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Growing  Vetch  for  Hay. 

To  the  Etlitor :  How  many  pounds  of  vetch 
seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre?  How  many 
tons  per  acre  can  I  hope  for  in  the  harvested 
crop?  As  I  desire  to  change  my  crop,  having 
to  some  extent  exhausted  the  soil  with  oats,  how- 
advisable  will  it  be  to  sow  wheat  with  the  vetch 
to  give  it  something  to  climb  on?  Is  it  particu- 
larly desirable  that  the  vetch  should  be  provided 
with  something  to  climb  upon?  If  so,  and  wheat 
is  not  desirable  under  the  circumstances,  what  '! 
In  using  vetch  for  horse  fodder,  how  much  bar- 
ley should  be  fed  with  it  per  day  for  a  driving 
horse?  For  a  draught  horse?  Is  vetch  sown  and 
harvested  at  about  the  same  time  as  other  crops? 
— M.  C.  S.,  Calistoga. 

Except  in  very  frosty  places,  vetch  can  be  sown 
after  the  rains  at  about  40  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  What  the  yield  will  be  depends  upon  the 
land  and  on  the  moisture  supply,  and  cannot  be 
prophesied.  If  the  land  usually  yields  a  good 
hay  crop,  it  should  yield  a  greater  weight  of 
vetch.  In  mowing  for  hay  purposes  it  is  desir- 
able to  raise  the  vetch  off  the  ground  to  facili- 
tate the  action  of  the  mower.  Barley  or  oats 
would  be  better  than  wheat,  because  rather  quick- 
er in  winter  growth.  If  the  vetch  is  to  be  fed 
green,  rye  is  a  good  grain,  but  not  good  for  hay 
purposes  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  stem. 
There  is  no  particular  difference  in  the  plant-food 
requirements  of  the  different  grains,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  gained  in  that  way  in  the  choice  of 
wheat.  In  feeding  a  combjned  vetch  and  barley 
hay,  the  ration  is  balanced ;  the  feeding  of  grain 
would  not  be  necessary,  except  in  case  of  hard 
work  under  the  same  conditions  grain  is  usually 
fed  to  horses  and  in  about  the  same  amounts. 
Vetch  requires  a  longer  season  than  ordinary  oat 
or  barley  hay  crop  to  make  a  larger  growth, 
consequently  an  early  sowing  is  desirable. 


Electro- Agriculture. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  of  any 
one  who  is  working  upon  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  stimulating  agricultural  growth — espe- 
cially here  on  the  Coast?  Is  there  any  publica- 
tion that  gives  what  has  been  done  so  far  in  this, 
line  in  this  country  and  abroad?  A  friend  who 
has  done  some  work  in  this  line  seeks  to  interest 
me,  hence  my  desire  to  post  myself.  I  have  seen 
press  notices  from  time  to  time  of  this  work, 
and  have  read  of  Prof.  Arrhenius  stimulating  the 
mental  activity  of  children,  etc.,  but  I  desire 
more  definite  information,  if  possible,  and  have 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  kindly  tell  me. 
May  I  also  ask  if  the  idea  seems  to  you  to  be 
feasible  and  have  merit  ? — S.  O,  San  Francisco. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  local 
trial  of  the  effect  of  electric  light  in  stimulating 
plant  growth.  Much  has  been  done  with  it  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country;  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity some  years  ago,  and  possibly  at  some  other 
point.    There  is  much  about  it  in  European  scien- 


tific literature.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  per- 
fectly rational  that  increased  growth  should  be 
attained  by  continuous  light  in  the  same  way, 
though  in  less  degree  than  occurs  in  the  extreme 
north  during  the  period  of  the  midnight  sun. 
It  is  known  that  moonlight,  to  the  extent  of  its 
illumination,  increases  plant  growth,  and  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  light  is  light,  just 
as  heat  is  heat,  irrespective  of  the  source  thereof. 
Of  course,  the  commercial  advantage  of  applying 
this  proof  must  be  sought  in  the  relative  amount 
of  increased  growth  and  the  selling  value  of  what- 
ever is  gained  in  point  of  time.  On  that  matter 
we  have  no  information.  That  is,  however,  the 
ruling  factor,  and  the  value  of  such  undertaking 
as  you  have  in  mind  is  conditioned  upon  affirma- 
tive demonstration  of  that  question. 


Eradication  of  Salt  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  wr'te  in  your 
next  issue  how  to  kill  salt  grass? — E.  B..  Volta. 

The  permanent  removal  of  salt  grass  is  usually 
dependent  upon  reducing  the  alkali  in  the  soil, 
because  if  the  alkali  remains  very  favorable  to 
salt  grass  if  will  probably  be  too  strong  for  other 
crops.  You  might  by  free  surface  flooding  drive 
down  the  alkali  sufficiently  to  get  something  of 
a  stand  of  alfalfa,  or  possibly  the  growth  of  some 
other  crop,  but  the  salt  grass  would  reassert  itself 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  alfalfa  would  increase 
the  strength  of  alkali  near  the  surface.  It  all 
depends  upon  how  strong  the  alkali  is  and  to 
what  point  you  can  reduce  it  by  cultivation  and 
manuring,  etc. — unless  you  are  ready  to  under- 
take thorough  reclamation  which  comes  through 
underdrainage  with  surface  appbeation  of  fresh 
water  to  dissolve  the  alkali  and  carry  it  out 
through  the  under-drainage. 


Stray  Variety  or  Seedling? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  pears 
which  I  find  on  one  tree  in  my  young  Bartlett 
orchard.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  they  are 
a  new  variety  or  some  known  variety,  and  what 
kind  they  arc.' — Subscriber,  Isleton. 

We  are  unable  to  recognize  the  variety,  and 
therefore  cannot  definitely  advise  you  whether 
it  is  a  named  variety  or  a  chance  seedling  from 
the  stock  which  failed  to  take  the  bud  in  the 
nursery.  The  samples  are  not  ripe  enough  to 
judge  of  quality.  It  looks  like  a  good,  service- 
able pear  if  its  time  of  ripening  makes  it  com- 
mercially desirable.  You  have  your  choice  of 
holding  it  under  observation  for  a  few  years  to 
determine  its  value,  and  its  name  if  it  already 
has  one,  or  to  graft  over  the  tree  to  Bartlett  next 
winter.  The  chances  are  that  the  latter  would 
bf  the  more  profitable  thing  to  do. 


Walnut  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  The  enclosed  specimen  is  a  leal' 
of  a  Franquette  walnut  grafted  last  April,  re- 
examining this  leaf  closely  you  will  find  some 
small  yellow  mites  on  the  under  side,  the  miles 
are  on  most  of  my  grafts  and  cause  the  leaf  to 
blacken  in  spots  and  stop  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
('an  you  tell  me  through  the  PRESS  whal  they  are 
and  what  to  do  for  them? — (i.  S.  Crane,  Santa 
Rosa. 

The  insects  are  not  mites  but  are  aphids  or  leaf 
lice,  of  both  winged  and  wingless  forms.  Mites 
do  not  develop  wings.  Keep  the  foliage  dosed  from 
time  to  time  with  tobacco  tea,  soap  solutions  or 
kerosene  emulsion — wh:chever  is  most  convenient. 
Aphids  are  easy  to  kill,  but  they  must  be  hit  with 
something  and  frequently,  because  they  keep 
coming  and  are  very  destructive  to  the  tender 
foliage,  which  they  prefer  and  can  injure  most. 
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Holding  Moisture  in  Orchard 

and  Vineyard. 


Referring  to  our  frequent  exhortations  about 
the  necessity  of  the  utmost  moisture  in  the  soil 
until  fall  rains  make  ample  contributions  thereof; 
referring  also  to  the  over-head  way  of  applying 
irrigation,  which  are  now  commanding  more  at- 
tention than  ever  before  in  California,  we  think 
it  is  timely  that  all  should  review  the  relations  of 
tillage  to  moisture  conservation.  The  following 
statement  of  E.  F.  Stephens  of  Idaho  in  the  Utah 
Farmer  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  setting 
forth  considerations  which  may  be  new  to  our 
newer  subscribers  and  may  also  convey  to  older 
readers  some  more  definite  measure  of  convictions 
they  have  reached  through  experience  and  ob- 
servation : 

Overhead  Water  Demands  Increased  Cultiva- 
tion.— Traveling  through  the  country,  I  notice 
that  some  orchards  planted  this  spring,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  older  orchards,  have  not  yet  been 
cultivated.  People  say  to  themselves  and  to 
others:  "The  spring  has  been  unusually  favor- 
able, we  have  had  more  than  the  usual  average 
amount  of  rainfall  the  past  winter,  we  have  had 
frequent  spring  rains."  Under  such  conditions 
many  a  man  feels  that  he  can  busily  engage  in 
other  lines  of  work  and  that  his  orchard  is  not 
yet  suffering  from  lack  of  cultivation. 

The  planter  who  reasons  in  this  way  evidently 
forgets  the  frequent  showers  or  periods  of  driz- 
zling rainfall  really  require  an  increased  amount 
of  cultivation.  Scientific  men  with  ample  time  for 
study  demonstrated  that  where  the  rainfall  is  not 
mi  .re  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  no  addition  is 
made  to  the  amount  of  soil  water  stored;  suc- 
ceeding evaporation  quickly  removes  the  light 
rainfall. 

The  late  Prof.  King  of  Wisconsin  has  demon- 
strated that  the  application  of  one  pailful  of  water 
applied  to  the  surface  around  a  petted  tree  or 
plant  each  evening,  for  thirty  consecutive  days, 
will  leave  the  subsoil  under  that  plant  or  tree 
dryer  than  a  contiguous  yard  of  subsoil  that  has 
not  received  any  water  from  any  source. 

How  Does  Prof.  King  Explain  This? — Artificial 
application  of  water  to  the  surface,  or  a  shower, 
or  a  rain  promptly  develops  a  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  surface.  This  sets  in  motion  the  law  of 
the  transposition  of  soil  moisture.  Evaporation 
from  the  surface  calls  for  and  draws  upon  the 
moisture  stored  iu  the  subsoil.  The  capillary 
circulation  causes  the  moisture  stored  in  the  sub- 
soil to  rise  to  the  surface,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  lost  by  evaporation.  Under  these  conditions 
the  stored  moisture  in  the  subsoil  is  lost  by  tran- 
spiration. 

A  light  rainfall  may  not,  usually  does  not,  wet 
down  more  than  an  inch  or  two,  and  this  is  speed- 
liy  lost  by  subsequent  rapid  evaporation.  Only 
the  heavy  periods  of  rainfall  deposit  water  enough 
in  the  soil  to  reach  down  to  and  reinforce  the 
supply  of  water  already  stored  in  the  subsoil. 
Hence  the  skillful  orchardist  or  gardener  must 
start  his  cultivator  after  each  and  every  rainfall 
that  crusts  the  surface.  This  rainy  spring  has 
compelled  nie  to  cultivate  some  of  our  orchards 
nine  times,  rnd  we  are  now  starting  over  all  our 
385  acres  of  home  orchards  the  seventh  time,  this 
within  a  period  of  forty-eight  days,  cultivation 
having  com.nenced  March  20. 

The  Sub  Soil  Reservoir. — Those  who  have  eon- 
served  the  very  ample  supply  of  rain  water  given 
us  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March  now  have  a  sufficient  store  of  soil  water  to, 
with  suitable  tillage,  carry  their  orchards  forward 
a  number  of  months,  depending  very  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  depth  that  water  has 
been  stored  in  the  subsoil  and  the  character  of 
the  past  and  succeeding  tillage. 

We  have  orchard  lands  that  woidd  be  classed 
as  high  and  dry  lands  which  have  not  been 
watered  in  a  period  of  twenty  months,  but  the 
tillage  has  been  such  as  to  maintain  three  feet  of 
soil  moisture.  This  moisture  could  not  be  re- 
inforced from  below,  because  between  the  surface 
moisture  conserved  by  cultivation  and  the  lower 


underlying  water  table  there  is  a  strata  of  hard- 
pan  about  twelve  inches  in  depth.  The  soil  augur 
shuws  three  feet  of  conserved  snow  and  spring 
rain,  one  foot  of  hardpan ;  under  the  hardpan 
three  feet  of  soil  gradually  gaining  in  moisture 
down  to  soil  water. 

This  particular  orchard,  now  entering  on  its 
fifth  season's  growth — that  is,  the  trees  have  been 
planted  four  years  and  five  weeks — is  now  coming 
into  bloom. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done  by  frequent 
tillage  is  to  some  extent  governed  by  the  texture 
of  the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  pliable,  easily 
worked,  carrying  such  percentage  of  silt  or  sand 
as  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  keep  it  in  a  mellow 
condition,  it  seems  possible  to  conserve  the  mois- 
ture from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year. 
We  note,  however,  where  spots  of  gumbo  inter- 
vene that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  such  conditions 
of  tillage  as  will  surely  store  moisture  from  month 
to  month  or  from  year  to  year. 

Alkali. — Much  of  the  soil  in  southern  Idaho 
contains  more  or  less  alkali.  This  is  detected  by 
the  character  of  the  water  in  shallow  surface 
wells.  In  our  own  orchards  the  wells  lirst  dug 
before  irrigation  began  developed  soft  good  water 
at  thirty  feet.  With  the  advent  of  irrigation  the 
water  of  the  wells  was  made  brackish  and  we  were 
compelled  to  go  down  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
feet,  then  finding  pure  soft  water,  under  a  clay 
strata  of  such  thickness  and  quality  as  serves  to 
intercept  the  alkali  and  surface  waters  and  give 
us  pure,  soft  mountain  water. 

We  note  in  traveling  through  the  country  alkali 
rising  in  many  places.  Uncultivated  roadsides 
will  show  alkali,  while  properly  tilled  adjacent 
fields  or  orchards  will  be  completely  free  from  it. 

Why  Is  This? — Suitable  tillage  and  frequent 
cultivation  very  greatly  reduces  the  loss  of  soil 
water.  In  other  words,  sixteen  to  twenty  culti- 
vations during  the  season  very  nearly  prevents 
the  loss  of  moisture  by  surface  evaporation. 
When  there  is  but  little  evaporation  from  the 
surface,  there  will  be  little  subsoil  water  rising. 
If  water  does  not  rise  from  the  subsoil  to  replace 
that  lost  by  evaporation,  very  little  alkali  will  be 
brought  to  the  surface,  hence  superior  and  fre- 
cjuent  tillage  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of 
keeping  down  alkali. 

Aeration  of  the  Soil. — Tillage  gives  such  meas- 
ure of  aeration  of  the  soil  as  shall  develop  plant 
food.  Chemical  action  liberates  plant  food  by 
dissolving  the  inorganic  elements  and  forming 
solutions  containing  plant  food.  The  more  com- 
plete the  aeration  of  the  soil  the  stronger  the 
solution  of  plant  food  contained  in  soil  moisture. 
Our  scientific  experimenters  have  demonstrated 
that  the  larger  the  amount  of  plant  food  available 
the  less  soil  moisture  is  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  dry  matter.  In  other  words  a  tree  can 
grow  and  bear  fruit  in  a  well  aerated  soil  with 
less  moisture  than  is  required  to  produce  the  same 
results  with  the  tree  feeding  on  a  soil  less  effec- 
tively cultivated.  Aeration  therefore  sets  free  in- 
creased quantities  of  plant  food  and  enables  the 
tree  to  get  along  with  less  water.  A  pint  of  very 
rich  soup  is  more  nourishing  than  a  quart  of  very 
thin  gruel. 

The  Amount  of  Labor. — The  average  planter 
will  perhaps  irrigate  his  orchard  three  or  four 
times  in  a  season.  Each  irrigation  is  preceded  by 
running  corrugator  or  some  other  method  of  open- 
ing furrows.  This  requires  a  team  once  over; 
after  men  have  been  employed  to  spread  the 
water,  within  forty-eight  hours  some  efficient  tool 
must  be  run  to  get  the  soil  under  cultivation  or 
the  land  will  crust,  bake,  crack  open  and  soon  be 
in  worse  condition  than  before.  To  get  the  soil 
back  in  as  good  a  state  of  tillage  as  before  the 
watering,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  cover  it 
two  or  three  times  with  suitable  pulverizing  cul- 
tivators. 

Three  and  possibly  four  team  operations  will 
be  needed  with  each  irrigation  to  recover  the 
loose,  lively  mellow  condition  in  which  we  had  the 


soil  before  watering,  therefore  three  periods  of 
irrigation  will  mean  covering  the  field  nine  times 
with  a  team.  In  our  experience,  add  these  nine 
cultivations  to  seven  to  nine  regular  cultivations 
and  we  have  sixteen  to  eighteen  cultivations, 
which  following  a  winter  and  spring  rainfall  such 
as  we  have  had  this  season  will,  in  suitable  soil, 
go  a  long  way  toward  conserving  the  moisture  for 
the  summer. 

Intermittent  Moisture  Undesirable.— There 
seems  to  be  no  question  but  what  a  tree  that  is 
efficiently  and  thoroughly  cultivated  finds  more 
favorable  conditions  for  vigorous  growth  and 
early  fruitfulness  than  the  orchard  that  is  some- 
times too  wet,  sometimes  too  dry,  and  handled  in 
the  manner  oft  times  noted.  This  applies  to  young 
orchards.  This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the 
same  degree  with  the  older  or  bearing  orchards, 
since  an  orchard  aged  sixteen  to  twenty  years 
needs  probably  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  soil 
moisture  as  the  orchard  up  to  the  age  of  five 
years. 

To  maintain  soil  fertility  requires  cover  crops. 
To  grow  a  crop  of  clover,  vetch  or  alfalfa  in  the 
orchard  and  thus  keep  its  fertility  at  the  highest 
standard  required  for  productiveness  will  doubt- 
less require  from  one  to  two  inches  of  water  in- 
stead of  the  five-eighths  afforded  in  some  of  our 
systems.  It  is  hardly  practicable  to  maintain  the 
same  high  state  of  tillage  in  the  old  orchard  that 
can  be  given  in  the  young,  and  water  must  either 
be  stored  in  the  sub-soil  or  applied  at  suitable 
times  by  sufficient  irrigation  to  maintain  an  ample 
supply  of  soil  moisture  in  the  aged  bearing  or- 
chard. 


HOW  ABOUT  GRAFTING-IN  CAPRI  FIGS? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  growing 
Smyrna  figs,  having  both  old  and  young  trees  on 
my  place.  I  believe  the  government,  either  fed- 
eral or  state,  has  an  experimental  fig  orchard, 
called  the  Maslin  orchard,  near  Sacramento,  and 
what  I  wish  to  know  is,  has  the  matter  of  graft- 
ing-in  limbs  in  the  center  of  the  Smyrna  fig  tree 
with  a  capri  fig,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  trou- 
ble which  the  present  method  of  caprifying  en- 
tails, been  tried  out?  If  so,  with  what  results? 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our  present 
method  is  troublesome,  expensive  and  wasteful, 
and  that  a  large  percentage  of  all  three  of  these 
could  be  overcome  if  grafting  the  capri  to  the 
Smyrna  could  be  made  to  work  successfully.  That 
our  present  method  is  troublesome  and  expensive 
is  not  to  be  denied,  and  if  the  way  I  figure  it 
is  correct,  it  would  be  just  as  hard  to  deny  that 
it  is  wasteful.  For  example,  before  we  usually 
commence  to  pick  the  capri  figs,  thousands  of  the 
wasps  have  hatched  out  and  escaped;  then  in 
handling  in  picking  buckets  and  dumping,  more 
are  killed.  Again,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  other  thousands  are  made  use- 
less by  the  fig  drying  up  before  the  whole  lot 
has  hatched  out.  Now,  if  the  figs  had  not  been 
removed  from  the  limb  on  which  they  grew,  and 
that  limb  were  part  of,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
Smyrna  fig  tree,  none  of  this  would  happen.  In 
addition  thereto,  we  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  wasps  being  right  on  to  their  job  just  as 
soon  as  each  fig  ripened,  and  we  should  get  the 
benefit  of  the  last  to  ripen  as  well  as  the  first. 
Any  information  you  can  assist  me  in  obtaining 
on  this  subject  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Reedley.  F.  E.  S. 

RESPONSE  UY  G.  P.  R1XF0KD,  SPECIAL  AOEXT  U.  S. 
DEPT.  AUK.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  plan  proposed  by  F.  E.  S.,  of  grafting  a 
capri  fig  into  each  of  his  Smyrna  trees  to  save 
the  trouble  of  caprification,  has  been  tried  by  a 
number  of  growers,  notably  by  A.  J.  Dye,  of 
Orosi,  Tulare  county.  His  grafts  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  have  resulted  in  experience  of  much 
value. 

The  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  all  capri  vari- 
eties do  not  in  all  seasons  carry  the  same  crop 
through  the  winter.  Roeding's  No.  2  gives  a  good 
profichi  crop,  but  never  a  mamme  crop ;  there- 
fore it  must  have  the  assistance  of  some  other 
tree  or  the  profichi  figs  will  be  worthless;  and 
this  is  true  of  other  eapri  varieties.  Last  winter 
even  the  old  reliable  Milco  failed,  or  nearly  failed, 
in  certain  localities,  to  carry  the  winter  crop.  If 
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this  should  happen  to  the  single  graft  in  the 
Smyrna  tree,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  occur 
than  in  the  dense  head  of  a  large,  thrifty  capri 
tree,  you  would  still  have  to  resort  to  caprifica- 
tion to  save  the  Smyrna  crop. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  capri  figs 
planted  by  themselves  assist  each  other  in  retain- 
ing the  various  crops.  Besides  this,  they  can  be 
planted  at  some  point  on  the  farm  freest  from 
frost,  or  where  they  will  have  some  protection 
from  buildings  or  trees  and  thus  more  effectively 
carry  the  winter  crop  than  isolated  trees  out  in 
the  orchard. 

In  a  paper  read  by  the  writer  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  recently  held  at  Santa 
Barbara,  a  plan  was  mentioned  by  which  mamme 
figs  are  gathered  in  December  before  the  advent 
of  hard  frosts  and  are  packed  away  in  damp 
sand  and  kept  in  a  cellar  until  the  profichi  crop 
is  receptive  in  spring.  The  insects  came  out  of 
these  figs  in  great  numbers  and  did  their  benefi- 
cent work  as  usual. 

You  speak  of  the  profichi  figs  drying  out  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  which  usually  prevails  when 
caprification  takes  place,  thus  preventing  the  issue 
of  the  wasps.  This  is  quite  true,  and  a  method  i? 
mentioned  in  the  same  paper  referred  to  above, 
by  which  this  difficulty  is  overcome.  The  paper 
in  question  was  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  July  13  and  completed  in  the  issue  of 
July  20. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  plant  the  capri 
trees  among  the  Smyrna  trees  in  the  orchard 
and  let  Nature  do  the  work.  The  objection  to 
this  is  that  the  Smyrna  trees  nearest  the  capri 
trees  will  get  too  many  insects,  while  those  far- 
ther away  will  not  get  enough.  Too  many  wasps, 
some  believe,  is  the  cause  of  splitting  of  ripening 
figs.  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  this  view,  be- 
lieving there  are  other  more  potent  reasons.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  hand  distribution  of  profichi  capri 
figs  gives  the  most  even  setting  of  fruit. 

The  objection  of  expense  which  you  raise  is 
not  a  very  serious  one.  One  man  can  easily  do 
the  caprification  work  on  a  40-acre  orchard.  The 
time  during  which  he  will  be  engaged  will  be 
about  three  weeks.  Baskets  made  of  coarse  wire 
cloth  to  hold  the  caprifigs  will  be  found  inexpen- 
sive, and  will  much  facilitate  the  work.  The 
grower  makes  them  himself,  rolling  wire  cloth 
into  cornucopia  shape,  7  or  8  inches  long  and  3 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  These  baskets  will 
last  for  years  and  can  be  put  away,  one  within 
another,  and  will  not  take  up  much  space. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  old  plan  of  growing  and 
applying  capri  figs  is  the  best. 

1813  Pierce  St.,  S.  F.  G.  P.  Rixford. 


RATIONAL  HINTS  ON  FRUIT-GROWING. 


Leonard  Coates,  of  Morgan  Hill,  formerly  of 
the  Napa  Valley  and  of  Fresno,  has  been  a  prac- 
tical, observing  fruit-grower  in  California  for  the 
last  35  years  or  so,  and  has  worked  raid  observed 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  State  that  he  has  become 
widely  wise  on  horticultural  things  good  to  do 
and  good  to  let  alone.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Coates  intends  soon  to  go  abroad  for  a  time,  and 
all  his  friends  will  wish  for  him  joy  and  quick 
return.  As  he  may  soon  be  going,  it  is  timely 
to  give  our  readers  a  few  tokens  of  his  wisdom 
as  souvenirs  of  his  Califoi-nia  activity: 

On  Soils. — A  practical  farmer  can  tell  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  by  studying  the  general  topogra- 
phy of  the  land,  the  natural  wild  growth,  and 
by  comparison  with  other  soils  similarly  located 
in  the  near  vicinity,  and  which  may  have  been 
used  for  various  purposes.  An  examination  of 
the  subsoil  is  imperative,  for  on  its  formation 
depends  largely  the  ability  of  the  soil  generally 
to  retain  moisture  during  the  dry  season. 

A  soil  that  is  "free-working"  or  mixed  with 
gravel  or  sand  near  the  surface,  becoming  heav- 
ier and  with  more  clay  a  few  feet  down,  is  ideal 
in  this  respect.  If  the  subsoil  is  too  heavy,  how- 
ever, or  inclined  to  "hardpan,"  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite to  thoroughly  break  the  soil  particles  in 
preparation  for  tree  planting  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Be  it  always  remembered,  however,  that  a  poor 
soil  properly  worked  and  in  good  mechanical  con- 


dition is  far  better  and  will  raise  larger  crops 
than  a  rich  soil  poorly  worked.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed in  California  for  half  a  century,  especially 
in  the  more  arid  regions,  that  the  deeper  a  soil 
were  plowed  the  more  readily  it  would  lose  moist- 
ure, while  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thor- 
oughly breaking  any  soil  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12 
inches  during  the  dry  season  is  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  any  crop. 

When  to  Work. — It  is  a  mistake  to  fix  an  arbi- 
trary time  for  any  horticultural  operation.  To 
"prune  when  the  knife  is  sharp"  might  be  added, 
"plant  and  sow  whenever  the  ground  is  in  proper 
condition."  All  such  work  should  be  rushed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  harvest,  and  noth- 
ing should  be  deferred  until  the  spring  if  it  can 
be  done  "now."  It  will  be  found  that  we  really 
have  no  spring  or  fall,  summer  succeeding  winter 
with  so  great  rapidity. 

Not  All  Should  Grow  Fruit. — Another  mistake 
to  be  guarded  against  is  the  pre-formed  determi- 
nation to  grow  fruits  in  California,  however  in- 
adapted  one  may  be  by  experience  or  by  con- 
geniality for  such  a  pursuit.  As  an  illustration, 
I  remember  the  advice  given  to  a  farmer  from 
the  East  who  had  bought  land  in  Santa  Clara 
valley  with  the  settled  conviction  in  his  mind  that 
he  must  grow  prunes.  Conversation  with  him 
brought  out  the  fact  that  hog-raising  was  the 
branch  of  farming  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
and  the  good  advice  was  offered  to  him  to  con- 
tinue the  same  work,  the  growing  of  hogs  in  Cali- 
fornia beinsr  as  much  a  staple  industry  as  the 
growing  of  fruit.  Therefore,  individual  adaptive- 
ness,  or  specific  knowledge,  or  personal  preference, 
must,  one  or  all,  be  considered  as  a  serious  factor 
influencing  a  decision. 

Factor  of  Success  With  Fruit. — It  is  a  mistake 
for  the  prospective  planter  to  consider  the  nurs- 
eryman or  the  packer  as  his  natural  and  heredi- 
tary foes,  and  it  is  surely  contrary  to  good  busi- 
ness principles.  The  nurseryman,  the  fruit  grow- 
er, the  packer — certainly  these  three  are  inter- 
dependent. All  are  engaged  in  the  same  indus- 
Iry,  and  while  all  are  experts  in  their  particular 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamson. 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  how  to  organize  a 
frost-fighting  district,  but  do  not  feel  sure  that 
our  experience  here  will  of  necessity  be  that 
of  every  locality. 

The  organization  of  frost-fighting  forces,  in 
Pomona  district,  has  been  a  matter  of  growth 
from  ideals  in  the  matter  of  the  right  or  wrong 
of  a  grower  of  citrus  fruit,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, to  sell  damaged  fruit  to  the  unsuspecting 
consumer.  This  is  especially  wrong  in  produce 
like  oranges  and  lemons,  which  do  not  show  to 
the  eye  that  damage  has  been  done. 

In  years  gone  by,  conditions  seemed  to  con- 
spire to  offset  the  arguments  of  those  who  fa- 
vored frost-fighting,  in  that,  many  times,  the  years 
in  which  fruit  was  damaged  actually  turned  out 
better  financially  than  the  years  of  good  fruit. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  short- 
age brought  about  by  the  frost  gave  good  prices 
to  the  fruit  that  was  sent  East,  even  though  such 
fruit  was  far  from  first-class. 

However,  the  frost  of  1909-1910  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  Eastern 
buyer  of  citrus  fruit.  He  began  quite  extensively 
to  inspect  with  the  knife,  basing  his  offer  on  the 
condition  inside  the  sample  cut,  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, by  outside  appearances. 

The  consequence  was  a  disaster  to  the  shipper 
of  damaged  fruit,  and  an  impetus  to  the  work  of 
frost  prevention. 

In  the  Pomona  district  there  had  been  carried 
on  an  extensive  line  of  experiments,  tending  to 
find  a  broad  principle  to  be  laid  down  to  govern 
the  work  of  orchard  heating.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  were  given  to  the  Pomona  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  in  a  report  to  the  board  of 
directors  in  the  spring  of  1910,  and  a  strong  plea 
was  made  for  more  concerted  action ;  but  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  a  general  movement.  However, 
the  labor  of  the  few  bore  fruit  to  the  extent  of 


branch  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  close  attention 
and  study  along  one  line,  the  success  or  failure 
of  one  will  immediately  affect  the  other  in  the 
same  manner  to  some  extent.  A  prosperous 
packer  means  a  prosperous  grower,  and  a  pros- 
perous grower  means  a  prosperous  nurseryman. 
To  this  might  be  well  added  that  a  prosperous 
fruit  industry  means  prosperity  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  and  throughout  the  State  very  largely. 
Personal  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  be- 
tween representatives  of  these  three  branches  of 
California's  great  industry  will  beget  confidence, 
and  confidence  (not  overconfidence)  means  suc- 
cess. •  | 

Soil  and  the  Man.— Much  disappointment  oc- 
curs in  the  belief  that  horticulture,  in  any  of  its 
many  branches,  is  a  "get-rick-quick"  scheme. 
If  a  reasonable  return  is  all  that  is  expected, 
and  money  saved  instead  of  spent  during  the  years 
of  plenty,  much  trouble  would  be  avoided.  While 
exceptional  and  immense  profits  are  sometimes 
made  in  fruit-growing,  this  may  be  due  to  a  pecu- 
liar combination  of  circumstances  added  to  a  re- 
markable instance  of  shrewdness  and  industry; 
but  this  combination  requires  the  necessary  brains 
and  industry.  You  may  give  fifty  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  California  with  $5000  cash  to  one 
man,  who,  in  ten  years  will  be  rich,  while  another 
(both  having  had  the  same  educational  advan- 
tages), with  the  same  opportunities,  will  in  ten 
years  be  hopelessly  insolvent.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  brains  and  industry  are  not  both  needed 
on  a  California  fruit  farm. 

Importance  of  Local  Experience. — While  the 
reading  of  horticultural  books  and  periodicals  is 
necessary  to  success  in  order  that  one's  range 
of  vision  may  become  broadened,  it  is  also  a  mis- 
take to  spend  time  on  any  books  or  papers  that 
are  not  California  publications.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent to  anyone  after  a  moment's  consideration. 
There  are  three  or  four  standard  weeklies  of  this 
sort,  which  all  should  read,  but  the  Eastern  jour- 
nals, or  those  which  fill  their  columns  with  ex- 
cerpts therefrom,  are  not  useful  here,  where  con- 
ditions are  so  different,  if  not  opposite. 


more  individual  effort,  and  the  winter  of  1910- 
1911  found  360  acres  prepared  for  frost-fighting. 
There  was  no  extreme  cold  that  season,  but  the 
fires  were  lighted  several  times  and  observations 
carried  on,  with  the  result  that  the  acreage  was 
doubled  in  the  season  of  1911-1912.  This  proved 
the  saving  of  Pomona  from  a  complete  loss,  as 
there  was  much  absolutely  good  fruit  from  these 
protected  orchards,  in  common  with  the  protected 
orchards  in  other  districts. 

The  same  men  who  had  labored  so  insistently  to 
enthuse  the  beginning  of  the  great  work  knew! 
the  need  of  concerted  action  and  urged  the  value 
of  an  organization,  to  have  control  of  the  experi- 
ments for  better  equipment,  the  securing  of  in- 
formation and  its  transmittal  to  the  growers,  and 
to  act  as  head  for  the  many  and  various  details 
of  the  work  which  was  new  to  nearly  all. 

The  basis  for  organization  was  found  in  the 
mutual  contract  of  the  Pomona  Valley  Protective 
Association,  which  had  been  formed  to  bind  closer 
the  various  water  interests  of  the  valley.  Strange 
to  say,  the  originators  of  the  latter  association 
included  several  names  which  were  found  among 
those  who  had  labored  for  the  general  good  in 
the  formation  of  the  frost-fighting  association. 

To  organize  a  large  number  of  small  units  into 
a  harmonious  whole  is  no  small  matter.  To  enter 
any  co-operative  movement,  one  must  give  up  to 
some  extent  in  matters  of  not  too  much  impor- 
tance. Prejudice  must  be  overcome,  and  the  indi- 
vidual brought  to  see  that,  while  he  to  some  ex- 
tent gives  up  his  personal  prerogative,  it  is  for 
the  final  good  of  all,  and  he  will  gain  more  than 
he  gives  up. 

This  has  been  easier  in  this  case  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  growers  were  already  in  the 
Exchange.  Then  the  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change offered  all  the  facilities  of  its  office  to 
further  the  project. 

No  one  realizes  the  need  of  frost  prevention 
more  than  the  manager  of  the  packing-house,  who 
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Many  growers  write  to  ask  if  they 
can  deal  direct  with  us,  while  others 
ask  our  help  in  marketing  small  lots 
of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  so  it  is  well  to 
tell  you  that  the  way  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  advantages  and  protection 
of  this  organization  is  to  do  business 
with  one  of  the  shipping  companies 
supporting  and  maintaining  it.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Karl  Fruit  Company. 
i'hini'tT  Fruit  t'ompnny. 
Producers  Fruit  Company. 

1  ■  ni-  II.  liuck  Company. 
A.  Uloek  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  It.  Kellogg  &  Son. 
Schnuhcl  liroH.  &  Co. 
I'luklinm  &  McKevltt. 
IVnryn  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  II.  AnderNOn. 
silvn-Hergtholdt  to. 
\V.  J.  WUaon  son. 
v  nca\  ilie  Fruit  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors do  not  handle  Oranges  or 
Lemons,  and  nothing  less  than 
car  lots  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 


Do  you  kno«  that  Texas  hail  over  4,000 
<:irs  of  peaches  this  year?  That  tlcorgiu 
hail  Over  7,000  onr»!  That  Arkansas  anil 
Oklahoma  are  now  marketing  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  l.i.i  (i  carat  Do  you  know  of  all 
thr  Other  crops  yet  to  he  marketed  from 
Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  Mich- 
igan, \ew  York  and  everywhere  else? 

To  successfully  meet  this  competition 
our  fruit  interests  must  present  u  solid 
front;  must  work  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Industry,  or  California  may  lose 
the  battle.  I  sited  we  stand;  divided  we 
fall! 

Growers,  is  it  for  your  interest  to  work 
for  disorganisation,  or  for  union?  The 
California  Fruit  Distributors  arc  for  union 
and  protection.  You  can  help  us  perfect  it 
by  shipping  with  our  members. 


DO  IT  NOW! 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


CJI  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
^  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
'■eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition)  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  60c.  Wrltt 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  R.  F.  O. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


has  to  deal  with  the  fruit  and  try  to 
satisfy  both  the  grower  and  the  buyer. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  results,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  have  some  funds. 
This  has  been  arranged  for  by  the  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  an  acre  as  a  member- 
ship fee,  and  the  future  is  cared  for  by 
the  levying  of  a  small  tax  on  the  oil  used. 
The  oil  tax  will  be  graded  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  Association,  covering  admin- 
istration and  labor,  which  will  of  course 
be  held  to  a  minimum.  The  total  tax  is 
not  estimated  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  -per  gallon,  and  will  be  more  than 
saved  to  the  grower  over  the  cost  of  doing 
the  same  work  alone. 


The  prime  factors  in  the  organization 
of  a  frost-fighting  district  are:  (1)  a 
thorough  demonstration  of  the  need,  and 
(2)  a  few  brave  souls  with  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  who  will  carry  on 
the  fight  against  frost  and  damaged  fruit 
in  the  face  of  criticism  and  sometimes 
failure  on  account  of  immature  methods. 

Not  often  do  the  advocates  of  a  prin- 
ciple see  the  result  come  as  quickly  as 
in  the  work  of  the  last  three  years.  We 
see  now  many  who  were  opposed,  or  to 
say  the  least,  lukewarm,  in  the  matter  of 
frost  prevention,  coming  forward  now, 
anxious  to  be  in  line  for  frost  insurance 
before  next  winter. 


California  Lawn-Making. 


[By  Ciiabi.es  YVinsel  before  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Society.] 

The  making  of  the  lawn  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  laying  out  either 
small  or  large  grounds.  No  garden  of 
any  size  is  complete  without  it.  To  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect,  the  lawn  must  be 
as  green  as  possible.  However,  this  end 
can  never  be  accomplished  unless  the  lawn 
has  the  right  start. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — Whenever  possi- 
ble, it  is  advisable  to  plow  or  spade  the 
ground  a  number  of  weeks  before  putting 
in  the  lawn,  keeping  it  pulverized  and 
sprinkling  it  the  same  as  though  the  lawn 
had  been  sown.  This  will  cause  the  weed 
seeds  to  start,  that  have  often  been  lying 
dormant  for  years  awaiting  enough  moist- 
ure to  start.  When  these  weeds  are  about 
s-ix  inches  high,  they  should  all  be  turned 
under  and  bone  meal  spaded  into  the 
soil  at  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  the  thousand  square  feet. 

If  devil  grass  shows  up,  however,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  it  is 
spaded  in.  All  the  roots  should  be  picked 
out,  as  the  smallest  particle  of  the  root, 
or  even  the  grass  itself,  will  take  hold 
and  spread  all  over  the  lawn  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Seeding. — After  the  ground  has  been 
leveled  and  pulverized,  and  is  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  the  seed,  the  sowing 
should  be  done.  One  pound  of  grass  seed 
should  be  used  for  every  200  square  feet 
The  best  lawns  in  our  vicinity  are  made 
of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white  clover. 
These  should  be  used  in  equal  propor- 
tions. This  amount  of  seed  may  seem 
heavy  to  the  Eastern  gardener  or  farmer. 
Tnere  are  several  reasons  for  using  this 
quantity,  as  well  as  mixing  the  blue  grass 
and  clover.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
most  of  the  soil  in  our  vicinity  has  not 
been  intensively  cultivated  nor  watered 
until  the  lawn  is  made,  consequently  this 
soil  is  full  of  weed  seeds.  As  many  of 
these  seeds  have  been  dormant  for  years 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  moisture,  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  make  them  all  ger- 
minate at  the  same  time,  even  though 
the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  prepared 
as  advised.  The  remaining  seeds  will 
germinate  gradually  while  the  new  lawn 
is  in  process  of  growing.  If  lawn  seed 
is  not  used  in  good  proportions,  or  if 
the  seed  is  of  a  poor  quality,  these  weed 
seeds  will  predominate  and  get  ahead  of 
the  lawn  seed. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  in  places 
which  are  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  weak 
spots  will  appear  in  the  lawn  if  it  is  not 
watched  very  carefully.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  devil  grass  will 
appear  in  such  places  and  soon  spread 
throughout  the  lawn. 

In  order  to  remedy  this,  the  white 
clover  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
blue  grass.  The  blue  grass  is  slow  to 
germinate,  especially  when  the  nights  are 
cold.  In  fact,  it  takes  nearly  a  year 
to  stool  out  enough  to  make  a  good  start. 


The  clover  will  germinate  readily  in 
either  warm  or  cool  weather.  It  will 
shelter  the  blue  grass  and  crowd  out  the 
weeds,  and  in  the  meantime  the  blue 
grass  will  be  stooling  out,  leaving  no 
room  for  devil  grass  or  other  undesirable 
weeds. 

These  conditions  prevail  around  Los 
Angeles,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  and  such 
places  that  are  inland.  However,  the 
conditions  differ  as  we  near  the  ocean. 
Clover  will  stand  the  ocean  breeze  nruch 
better  than  blue  grass.  It  will  stool  out 
more,  and  will  not  grow  as  rank  as  the 
blue  grass.  Neither  does  it  require  the 
moisture  that  it  does  when  grown  inland. 

Selection  of  Seed. — Next  we  will  con- 
sider the  selection  of  the  lawn  seed.  Tnis 
is  a  very  grave  question,  especially  this 
year,  when  the  crops  of  blue  grass  and 
clover  are  very  short.  We  advise  those 
who  intend  putting  in  a  lawn,  to  secure 
samples  of  the  seed  from  the  different 
dealers  before  investing,  and  even  to  send 
these  sampls  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  for  analysis.  They 
will  be  given  an  impartial  report  on  these 
seeds  within  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
intending  purchaser  will  then  be  able  to 
intelligently  select  the  seed  for  his  lawn. 

The  establishing  of  a  first-class  lawn, 
of  which  the  owner  may  well  be  proud, 
is  a  slow  process.  Every  step  should  be 
taken  with  care.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  weeks. 

Australian  Rye  Grass. — A  great  many 
cheap  contractors — and  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  even  gardeners — either  through  care- 
lessness or  ignorance,  are  putting  in 
around  Los  Angeles,  lawns  of  Australian 
rye  grass.  This  grass  is  not  fit  for  lawns 
inside  the  limits  of  our  city.  This  grass 
is  not  naturally  adapted  for  lawn-making 
and  should  not  be  used  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  used  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness  and  its  very  rapid 
growth.  It  will  come  up  in  two  or  three 
days  after  sowing,  and  in  thirty  days  will 
make  a  lawn,  which  leads  people  to  be- 
lieve at  first  that  they  have  something 
better  than  their  neighoors.  However, 
they  will  be  greatly  disappointed  before 
six  months  have  passed. 

Australian  rye  grass  is  the  most  rapid- 
growing  grass  there  is,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  not  adapted  for  lawn  making. 
After  it  has  been  sown  for  about  six 
months,  and  especially  during  August, 
September  and  October,  it  will  begin  to 
grow  tall  and  wiry,  and  will  lose  its 
bright  color.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  in 
good  condition  the  finest  lawn-mower 
made,  which  is  used  for  cutting  Austra- 
lian rye.  It  will  not  stay  sharp  long 
enough  to  cut  a  very  small  lawn  of  this 
grass,  and  after  each  operation  it  is  nec- 
essary to  send  it  to  the  shop  for  sharpen 
ing.  At  this  stage,  the  owners  of  such 
lawns  will  find  what  they  considered  a 
great  advantage  is  really  a  decided  dis- 
advantage. 

I  can  think  of  only  one  instance  where 
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Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
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ready  to  harvest; 
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electric  railroad 
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Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 
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I  rom  present  Indications,  atock  "III 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  ean  pro- 
duce. White  us  Don'  concerning  your 
wants  for  seasoa  1912-13. 
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Perhaps  You  Will  Need 
Farm  or  Cover  Crop  Seeds  ? 
Try  Our  Recleaned,  High 
Germinating  and  Purity  Test 

Alfalfa,  Bur  Clover  (hulled  or  bur), 
Melilotus  (hulled),  Vetch,  Peas,  Fenu- 
greek, Rape,  and  other  seeds. 

Write  for  descriptive  leaflet  62. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
Fifth  and  Poplar  Streets 
Oakland,  C'al. 
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this  Australian  rye  grass  seed  may  be 
sown  to  advantage.  That  is  when  it  is 
sown  in  a  new  place  where  there  are 
apt  to  be  many  weeds,  and  as  soon  as  the 
rye  grass  is  tall  enough,  it  is  turned 
under,  weeds  and  all,  and  then  the  blue 
grass  and  clover  sown  on  top. 

Mulching. — We  have  now  taken  into 
consideration  the  preparing  of  the  soil 
for  the  seed;  the  sowing,  and  now  I  will 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  covering,  or 
mulching.  This  is  a  very  important  item 
in  southern  California,  which  is  possessed 
of  a  hot  dry  climate.  A  covering  of  a 
mulch  is  a  necessity  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  it  is 
generally  raked  in.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  cover  lawn  seed  too  much,  especially 
the  clover,  or  it  will  not  germinate  if 
covered  too  deep.  As  the  surface  dries 
out  rapidly,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  even  though  carefully  watered 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  start  a  lawn  evenly  with 
out  the  use  of  a  mulch,  which  prevents 
this  drying  of  the  surface  through  the 
day,  and  baking. 

The  best  mulch  or  covering  is  old  stable 
manure  that  has  been  piled  up  and  heated 
for  at  least  six  months  before  using.  This 
heating  not  only  makes  the  manure  very 
fine,  but  also  causes  all  the  weed  seeds 
to  germinate  and  burn  up  during  the 
heating  process;  therefore,  at  no  time 
use  fresh  manure  for  covering  a  new 
lawn.  The  result  will  be  a  crop  of  weeds, 
barley  and  oats,  and  fresh  cow  manure 
will  produce  burr  clover  and  devil  grass. 

An  excellent  covering  for  a  lawn  is  the 
pulverized  sheep  manure.  This,  to  be  in 
proper  condition,  should  also  have  been 
piled  up  and  heated  the  same  as  the 
stable  manure,  in  order  that  all  weed 
seeds  may  be  killed. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  secure  good  stable  manure  around  Los 
Angeles,  as  there  is  a  city  ordinance 
against  keeping  it  in  the  city  limits.  For 
this  reason  many  companies  and  private 
individuals  have  gone  into  the  manure 
business.  They  send  wagons  around  each 
day  to  different  stables,  cleaning  them 
out  not  only  free  of  charge,  but  in  many 
cases  paying  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
so.  Different  railroads  have  manure  sid- 
ings, and  a  number  of  cars  are  always 
kept  there  at  the  disposal  of  these  gath- 
erers, and  this  manure  is  then  distributed 
through  the  orange  producing  sections  of 
southern  California  as  fast  as  the  cars 
are  filled,  which  accounts  for  the  short- 
age around  Los  Angeles. 

Substitutes  fob  Manure. — Much  experi- 
menting has  been  done  with  different  ma- 
terials to  take  the  place  of  manure  in 
mulching.  Many  gardeners  are  using 
shavings  for  this  purpose.  When  shav- 
ings are  used  they  should  always  be  the 
coarse  kind,  and  spread  very  thinly  over 
the  ground  after  the  seed  has  been  put 
in.  Never  use  sawdust.  It  is  too  fine 
and  will  prevent  the  lawn  from  making  a 
good  stand.  We  have  experimented  with 
manure  and  shavings  mixed,  after  having 
been  piled  up  and  heated  for  some  time, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  a  good  mulch  for  a 
lawn,  or  even  flowers.  At  no  time  is 
it  advisable  to  spade  shavings  into  the 
soil  in  order  to  make  it  light.  It  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

For  small  lawns  or  places  that  are  very 
steep,  the  use  of  burlap  is  advisable.  The 
sprinkling  can  be  done  right  on  the  bur- 
lap, but  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
it  just  as  soon  as  the  lawn  begins  to 
come  up. 

Sprinkling. — In  regard  to  sprinkling  a 
new  lawn,  this  should  be  done  very  care- 
fully. Use  a  very  fine  nozzle,  such  as  the 
Ross  or  the  rose,  which  is  also  called  the 
hothouse  nozzle.  The  very  best  plan, 
however,  is  to  put  in  an  automatic  sprink- 


For  the  Lands  Sake 
Use  A  Caterpillar 


Do  you  know  why  there  are  hundreds 
of  Caperpillar  Tractors  in  use  on  Farms 
now  ?     Here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

Ready  for  work  when  work  is  ready — 
It  runs  on  its  own  steel  track — 
It  will  not  pack  the  ground — 
It  has  no  wheels  to  slip — 
Easier  to  handle  than  horses — 
Works  faster  and  better  than  horses — 
Works  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine — 
Operating  expense  is  small — 
Expense  stops  when  work  stops. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Branch  Houses 

San  Francisco    Los  Angeles  Portland,  Ore.   Spokane,  Wash. 

Peoria,  111.         Calgary,  Alberta  New  York         Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


You  can  realize  more  profit  from 
your  crops  if  you  plow  deep  be- 
cause it  will  improve  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  yield  of 
the  land. 

Another  necessity  is  to  plow  early 
so  as  to  get  seed  planted  before 
the  soil  loses  its  moisture. 

By  using  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
you  can  plow  as  deep  and  as  early 
as  your  conditions  require. 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  P.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Name  

Address  

Sign  and  mail  the  above  coupon  today 


ling  system  whenever  it  is  possible.  The 
expense  may  seem  heavy  at  first,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  it  will  pay  for  itself 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  Skinner 
system  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market, 
the  nozzle  being  very  small  and  produc- 
ing a  fine  mist  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  washing  out  the  lawn  seed, 
which  is  often  the  case  when  the  old- 
fashioned  Wilgus  or  Twin  sprinkler  is 
used. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  lawn  should  al- 
ways be  done  in  the  morning  or  evening. 
It  will  discolor  a  lawn  to  sprinkle  it 
when  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  as  shining 
upon  it.  When  lawns  are  slightly  dis- 
colored, it  is  advisable  to  use  nitrate 
of  soda.  Sprinkle  this  on  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

At  least  once  a  year,  the  lawn  should 
receive  a  good  dressing  of  bone  meal, 
sheep  manure,  or  commercial  fertilizer. 
The  continual  sprinkling  that  a  lawn  re- 
quires causes  the  earth  to  be  washed  from 
the  roots  and  also  causes  the  richness  of 
fertilizing  substances  to  be  washed  away 
from  the  surface.  It  is  to  remedy  this 
that  the  coating  or  mulch  is  applied  an- 
nually. 

Lippia. — Lippia  repens  has  been  used 
in  a  number  of  places  for  lawns.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  nor  cannot  take  the 
place  of  blue  grass  and  clover.    Its  gen- 


eral appearance  is  gray  instead  of  the 
bright  green  which  is  so  desirable  for  a 
lawn.  Lippia  repens  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  their  blue  grass  or  clover.  It  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  however,  in  places 
that  are  too  steep  for  sowing  grass  seed, 
or  in  places  where  water  is  scarce  and 
where  blue  grass  and  clover  will  not 
thrive,  but  for  the  home  garden  in  our 
vicinity,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  lawn. 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL,. 


Vetch  and 
Burr  Clover 

These  two  forage  plants  lead  all 
others  for  cover  crop  purposes. 

Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
We  also  handle  Seed  Rye. 

AGENTS  FOR  MOCOCO 
FERTILIZERS 

Valley  Seed  Company 

707  J  Street,       Sacramento,  Cal. 


LIME 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME, 
HYDRATED  LIME, 
CARBONATE  OF  LIME, 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
SULPHATE  OF  LIME, 
NITRATE  OF  LIME. 


FEKTILIKERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


II.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemlat, 
733  Merchant*  Exchange  Bldg., 
Son  FrnnelMOO. 
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The  Ruction  in  England. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbes.s  by 
*A.  J.  Pillsbuey.] 

To  the  Editor:  Without  attempting  to 
renew  the  discussion  over  the  Roseberry 
liability  law,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  your  readers  might  care  to  know 
what  the  present  "Ruction  In  England,'' 
to  which  you  referred  last  week,  is  all 
about. 

And  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
accident  insurance,  which  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  that  country. 
Every  employer  of  labor  in  Great  Britain 
is  under  a  compulsory  compensation  law, 
farmer  or  what  not,  except  employers  of 
domestic  servants,  and  there  is  no  longer 
opposition  to  that  law,  but  rather  a  tend- 
ency to  extend  and  perfect  it. 

In  order  to  get  a  perspective  as  a  back- 
ground for  making  clear  the  nature  of 
the  present  '  ruction,"  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  German  policy  of  industrial 
insurance  was  this:  "That  country  which 
takes  the  best  care  of  those  upon  whose 
toil  such  country  mainly  depends  to  make 
it  rich  will,  in  the  long  run,  become  in- 
dustrially the  most  efficient  and  so  be 
able  to  undersell  other  countries  in  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

It  is  notorious  that,  within  a  few  years 
thereafter,  the  rise  of  German  trade  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  England 
itself,  became  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
cern in  Great  Britain  and  to  British 
statesmen.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone, 
that  has  put  these  two  countries  on  net- 
tles as  to  each  other. 

As  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  this 
new  problem.  Parliament  did  what  it  al- 
ways does  in  such  cases — appointed  a 
commission  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  conditions.  The  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany  and  made  a  study  of 
the  whole  German  pension  system  and 
the  effects  of  it  upon  industry.  The  re- 
port was  about  to  this  effect:  "That 
poverty,  as  known  in  England,  had  beer, 
virtually  abolished  in  Germany,  and  that 
industrial  efficiency  had  been  vastly  in- 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  SeDd 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
feD<^e,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


creased,  emigration  of  skilled  workmen 
to  the  United  States  had  practically 
ceased,  and  that  co-operation  and  con- 
tentment between  employer  and  employed 
had  seemingly  come  to  stay." 

Germany's  pension  system  had  come 
to  embrace  industrial  accident,  sick  bene 
fits,  maternity  benefits  for  working  wom- 
en, invalid  pensions  for  those  incurably 
ill,  a  splendid  system  of  hospital  and 
ether  expert  treatment  for  all  needing 
medical  or  surgical  care,  culminating  in 
an  old-age  pension  service.  The  only 
need  not  provided  for  was  insurance 
against  unemployment — the  world  over, 
the  second  greatest  source  of  poverty 
among  the  people. 

British  statesmen  saw  that  they  must 
make  choice  between  two  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  German  competition 
in  the  markets  of  the  world:  either  pro- 
voke a  war  and  with  its  powerful  navy 
sweep  German  commerce  from  the  seas, 
or  take  as  good  care  of  British  toilers 
as  Germany  takes  of  German.  Fortu 
nately  for  humanity,  the  second  policy- 
was  adopted  and  not  the  first. 

Therefore,  in  1907,  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  was  made  practically 
all-embracing  and  otherwise  much  im- 
proved; housing  operations  were  taken 
ui)  by  British  cities  on  lines  similar  to 
those  developed  by  the  cities  of  Germany ; 
the  "friendly  societies,"  for  taking  care 
of  the  sick,  were  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged, an  old  age  pension  law  was  put 
into  operation,  as  all  will  remember,  and 
— now  comes  tho  "ruction" — compulsory 
sick  and  unemployment  insurance  was 
provided  by  law  for  all  British  workers 
not  already  otherwise  provided  for.  In 
doing  this,  Great  Britain  has  gone  one 
step  farther  than  Germany,  which,  as 
yet,  has  no  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance law,  although  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  several  times  promised  to 
submit  such  a  measure  to  the  Reichstag 
and  will  probably  do  so  speedily. 

The  health  provisions  apply  to  all  who 
work,  including  the  army,  navy,  and  mer- 
chant marine,  are  compulsory  and  con- 
tributed to  by  employer,  employe  and  the 
government,  but  does  not  apply  to  those 
who  are  ill  through  accident,  the  com- 
pensation law  providing  for  those.  Per- 
sons not  under  employment  may  volun- 
tarily insure  themselves  at  the  same 
rates.  The  National  Health  Insurance 
fund  is  democratically  managed,  being 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  insured. 

The  unemployment  scheme  is  confined 
to  workmen  in  the  trades,  but  the  fund 
is  contributed  to  by  employers,  employes 
and  the  state. 

Those  who  prefer  may  insure  against 
sickness  in  approved  societies  or  with  the 
state,  but  all  must  insure  in  one  or  other. 

Therefore  Great  Britain  now  joins  Ger- 
many in  caring  for  its  workers,  from 
cradle  to  grave,  for  the  new  law  pro- 
vides maternity  benefits  for  working 
women.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  such  a  measure  could  be  put  into 
operation  without  some  "ruction,"  but  it 
will  pass,  for  the  reason  that  the  nation's 
life  depends  upon  keeping  the  nation's 
toilers  above  the  poverty  line. 

As  for  us  in  California,  we  have  mere- 
ly ventured  to  offer  a  perfectly  voluntary 
scheme  of  compensation  to  injured  work- 
men, which  any  employer  may  accept  or 
let  alone,  as  he  chooses,  and  have  not 
so  much  as  broached  the  subjects  of 
sickness,  old  age,  maternity,  invalid,  or 
unemployment  insurance,  and  Lord  what 
a  bellyache!  If  our  Christianity  cannot 
teach  us  that  we  are  our  brothers'  keep- 
ers, competition  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
assuredly  will. 


Buy  Certainty  with  Your  Wagon 

IP  f  ■  *»HERE  is  no  longer  any  need  to  speculate  in  wagons.    Before  yon 

|     buy  a  wagon  you  can  be  sure  of  the  cjuality  of  wood  in  hubs,  ||{ 


spokes,  felloes,  axles,  bolsters,  stakes,  and  boxes;  of  the  weight  and  fljjj 
quality  of  metal  in  tires,  skeins  and  ironing.    I  H  C  wagons 

°    Weber   New  Bettendorf   Steel  King  I 

yif  are  the  easiest  running,  longest  lasting  wagons  you  can  buy  because  the  l|f 

■r  lumber  used  is  carefully  selected — first  grade  oak  and  hickory  for  wheels,  Jji 
tfjjj  the  finest  yellow  or  bay  poplar  for  box  sides,  and  the  very  best  long-leaf 

S  yellow  pine  for  box  bottoms. 

j  The  construction  of  I  H  C  wagons  is  worthy  of  the  good  material  used.  JpLc 
513  The  lumber  is  machined  swiftly  by  automatic  machines,  doing  the  work  (uP 

B  at  a  cost  away  below  that  of  turning  out  wagon  parts  by  old  fashioned  m? 
flpjj  methods.  The  saving  thus  made  is  returned  to  you  in  better  quality  of  rtjjjj 
w  material.    All  joints  fit  snugly.    Skeins  are  paired,  assuring  easy  running,  gjr 

ii.  All  ironing  and  other  metal  parts  are  extra  thick  and  strong.  Go  to  the  Hi 
^jjjl  I  H  C  dealer  who  handles  these  wagons  and  ask  him  to  prove  our  {jjj 

§p  claims.  Remember,  that  our  responsibility  does  not  cease  when  the  sale  jS'; 
jjjji  is  made.  You  are  the  person  who  must  be  satisfied.  Weber  wagons  ML 
Slit  have  wood  gears,  New  Bettendorf  and  Steel  King  have  steel  gears.  (jUP 
jS  The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  kind  best  suited  to  your  rt 
fjTSj  needs.  See  him  for  literature  and  full  information  or  writs  fjj^j 
fig  the  nearest  branch  house. 

jP|  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland.  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  F  rancisco,  Cal. 

JR  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Kut  (Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau 


Your 

Money 

Back 

on  the 

Cover 

Crop 


For  any  infor 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitronen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  us  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  oil  expenses. 
THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  [now  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 
CADUnrrDM  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rAKlllUljtnifl  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  tho  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  lxjttles  at  $2.00  and 
$0  00.  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea.  Field  Teas. Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
inn.    Write  for  complete  booklet, 
mation  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Rant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Importers  and 
Refiners  of 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

"\nchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand.  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand. 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Frnlt"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Rc- 

" ""aG ENTS  FOR  "Fienr  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  ill  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying).   

Reflneryi  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office!  624  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  C66.i6. 
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Is  It  Possible  To  Fix  a  Minimum 

Price? 


To  the  Editor:  A  writer  signing  him- 
self "Producer,"  in  your  issue  of  August 
10,  quotes  me  as  desiring  to  discuss  with 
the  farmers  of  California  the  critical 
situation  caused  by  the  difference  in  the 
price  by  the  consumer  and  that  received 
by  the  grower  of  "food  products."  The 
word  I  used  was.  "farm  products,"  and 
I  wish  to  emphasize  all  soil  products 
grown  by  man  for  use  of  the  human 
family,  including  food,  clothing,  leather, 
etc.  I  have  begged  from  various  sources 
that  the  law  should  be  published  in  full 
now. 

The  advocates  of  this  proposed  law 
cite  the  watermelon  market  as  an  exam- 
ple: A  ton  of  melons  sells  in  Turlock 
for  $5,  the  freight  is  $7;  the  ton  of  mel- 
ons sells  to  consumers  for  $50;  who  gets 
the  38?  Now,  I  don't  care  who  gets  the 
$38  or  any  other  profit  after  it  leaves 
my  hands  as  a  produ«er.  To  the  farmer 
his  returns  from  his  crops  must  settle 
the  question,  whether  to  continue  to 
grow  food  and  clothing  products,  or  to 
invest  his  money,  his  time  and  his  abili- 
ties in  a  more  remunerative  means  of  a 
livelihood.  Of  the  consumer  you  might 
quote:  "We  never  miss  the  water  till 
the  well  runs  dry."  That  "dry"  condition 
is  met  by  an  effort  to  continue  the  same 
plan  with  State  aid. 

All  farm  products  cannot  be  disposed 
of  by  an  emergency  act  suitable  alone 
to  a  crop  of  watermelons.  I  am  from 
Missouri.  Show  me  how  your  proposed 
State  Commission  remedies  it. 

Section  11  of  the  proposed  law  says: 
"All  producers  of  the  aforesaid  products 
shall  have  been  raised,  etc.,  in  California, 
shall  have  the  right  to  consign  the  same 
to  the  said  Commission  for  sale  and  dis- 
tribution. 

"Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  said 
commission  to  sell  and  dispose  of  to 
dealers  and  consumers." 

Who  are  the  dealers?  You  see,  the 
producer  will  have  no  autnority  to  say 
whether  the  profits  shall  be  $38  or  any 
other  sum. 

Then  Sec.  22:  "Said  Commission  shall 
charge,  collect,  and  receive  from  all  pro- 
ducers taking  benefit  of  this  act,  such 
fees,  charges  and  costs  for  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Commission  as  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  may  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  shall  deduct  such  fees, 
charges,  and  costs  from  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  for  the  sale  of 
such  produce  and  products." 

Do  you  think  there  will  be  much  left 
for  the  producer  if  all  fees,  charges  and 
costs  for  distribution  and  transportation 
are  added  to  his  legitimate  cost  of  pro- 
duction? 

If  you  don't  like  that,  if  it  looks  a 
good  deal  like  the  present  system,  just, 
look  at  Sec.  26: 

"Sec.  2G.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  render  or  make 
said  Commission,  or  its  members,  or  the 
people  of  the  State,  liable  for  damages 
to  any  person  or  persons,  by  reason  of 
any  loss  sustained  or  claimed  by  them, 
arising  from  the  work  of  said  Commis- 
sion, its  officers,  or  employees,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

There  is  a  difference.  Under  present 
conditions  we  have  recourse  under  law 
for  any  proven  wrong. 

A  State  commission  to  deal  with  de- 
mand and  supply  (not  supply  and  de- 
mand) is  an  immediate  necessity  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Let  such  com- 
mission deal  with  facts.  The  human 
family  must  have  food  and  clothing.  It 
costs  so  much  to  produce  the  raw  pro- 
ducts; a  sack  or  a  ton  of  beans,  a  pound 


or  a  bale  of  cotton,  a  cowhide  for  shoe 
leather.  The  producers,  with  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  our  State  Univer- 
sity, can  furnish  us  a  commission  to 
set  minimum  prices  on  farm  products  on 
the  farm  or  f.  o.  b.  By,  so  doing  we 
stop  all  speculation  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing products.  A  free  and  open  under- 
standing on  this  one  point,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, will  set  our  economic  conditions 
on  the  right  basis.  Sarah  E.  Ames. 
2219  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. - 


HIGH  LIVING  FOR  CABBAGES. 


A  traveling  writer  for  the  London 
Farm  and  Home  speaks  of  districts  in 
Ireland  and  southwest  of  Scotland  where 
the  cabbage  is  highly  esteemed,  the  High- 
land farmers  apparently,  above  all  others 
being  adept  in  its  cultivation,  usually 
having  a  large  patch  under  this  crop  of 
their  very  restricted  area  of  arable  land, 
on  which  they  set  a  high  value,  using 
them  boiled,  mixing  in  a  mess  of  bran 
or  meal  for  cows  and  pigs. 

In  the  successful  cultivation  of  cab- 
bage plenty  of  farmyard  manure  is  the 
first  consideration,  4  to  5  cwt.  super-phos- 
phate and  2  cwt.  of  kalnlt,  harrowed  in 
before  planting,  and  from  2  to  3  cwt.  ni- 
trate of  soda  is  given  at  two  to  three  ap- 
plications according  to  quantity  allowed. 
If  as  much  as  4  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
given  to  the  acre,  and  for  which  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  crop  will  pay  well,  the  first 
portion  may  be  applied  in  a  few  days 
after  planting  out,  just  when  it  is  noticed 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  catch  on,  the 
next  month  after,  and  the  last  dressing 
three  weeks  later,  the  extra  crop  which 
these  three  applications  of  nitrate  will 
produce  giving  an  unusually  good  return 
for  the  money  spent  iu  the  purchase  of 
these  fertilizers. 


SPREADING  LIME  WITH  A 
BROOM. 


The  question  of  using  lime  on  our  land, 
says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  is  being 
agitated  more  and  more  at  the  present 
time.  Farmers  who  have  never  used  it 
before  are  buying  in  small  quantities, 
from  two  to  five  tons.  Unless  one  pos- 
sess a  fertilizer  to  drill  the  work  of  put- 
ting it  on  becomes  a  problem.  Of  course, 
throwing  it  on  by  hand  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  its  caustic  nature  would  soon 
put  ones'  hand  out  of  commission,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  discomfort  it  would  cause 
to  the  respiratory  organs.  I  have  devised 
a  plan  for  spreading  it  which  is  simple 
and  effective.  Put  about  10  bags  in  a 
lumber  wagon,  have  a  man  drive  the 
team,  remove  the  tail  board,  dump  out 
one  bag  at  a  time  in  the  back  of  the 
wagon  then  after  having  tied  a  large 
sized  handkerchief  over  nose  and  mouth 
to  keep  out  dust  from  lungs,  take  a  com- 
mon house  broom  and  sweep  out  the 
lime  a  little  at  a  time,  first  on  the  left, 
then  on  the  right,  and  straight  behind. 
In  this  way  a  10-foot  wide  strip  can  be 
covered  as  fast  as  the  team  can  walk. 
A  ton  an  hour  can  be  put  out  by  this 
means. 

A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  baying.    They  will  Interest 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER  Oil.,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Scnu  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTOKIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  31S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

l.os  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,   Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

005  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutler  1051 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4J»S0 
1320  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  13-*. 


Mr.  Farmer,  Protect  Your  Profits 

YOU  ARE  INCLUDED  UNDER  THE 

ROSEBERRY  LIABILITY  and  COMPENSATION  LAW 

FOR   A  SMALL  PREMIUM  WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION. 
FARM    WORK   IS    DANGEROUS — WRITE   FOR    CIRCULAR   PROVING  THIS 
FACT — WE  WANT  RELIABLE  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN. 

AMERICAN  FIDELITY  COMPANY 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

capital,  $750,000  assets  $2,293,222, 

San  Francisco  Offices,  First  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.,  Win.  B.  Hayes,  Manager 

WRITES 

LIABILITY— SURETY— BURGLARY— ACCIDENT  and  HEALTH 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Various  Notes. 

E.  C.  Merritt,  manager  and  president  of 
the  Apple  Growers'  Union  of  Sebastopol, 
recently  made  an  extended  trip  through 
the  eastern  marketing  centers,  which  is 
expected  to  result  in  greatly  increased 
shipments  of  Gravenstein  apples  from 
Sonoma  county. 

The  low  prices  received  by  the  melon 
growers  of  the  Turlock  district  for  their 
products  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an 
organization  to  enforce  higher  prices 
from  the  buyers,  and  if  necessry  to  mar- 
ket the  crop  through  the  organization. 

W.  G.  Stimmel,  superintendent  of  the 
Vina  ranch,  reports  good  crops  this 
season.  Wheat  was  a  good  average,  corn 
will  make  better  than  60  bushels  per  acre, 
wine  grapes  will  be  a  good  average,  and 
fruit  generally  a  full  crop.  The  live  stock 
and  dairy  side  of  the  big  ranch  is  doing 
well. 

Reports  submitted  to  the  meeting  of 
the  San  Jose  Grange  last  Saturuay 
affirmed  that  the  prune  crop  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  would  not  exceed  75%  of  last 
year's  crop.  The  condition  of  the  market 
was  reported  inactive,  due  to  a  disposition 
of  growers  to  get  higher  prices  and  the 
buyers  lower  figures. 

An  unusual  demand  for  almonds  this 
year  has  brought  a  large  number  of  buy- 
ers into  the  field,  resulting  in  an  advance 
of  half  a  cent  per  pound  on  all  grades  by 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  big  irrigation  system  at  Oakdale, 
Stanislaus  county,  which  has  cost  $1,250,- 
000  and  will  water  70,000  acres  of  land, 
is  nearing  completion.  It  is  expected  the 
water  will  flow  before  October. 

George  Proctor  of  Santa  Rosa  bought 
575  bales  of  1911  hops  for  16c  and  18c  last 
week.  About  1000  bales  more  of  the  1911 
crop  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers.  Last  year's  crop  of  Butte  county 
hops  is  reported  to  be  practically  cleaned 
up. 

In  the  Modesto  district  of  Stanislaus 
county.  40,000  acres  are  now  under  irri- 
gation, an  increase  of  5000  acres.  In  the 
Turlock  district  79,916  acres  are  under 
irrigation  a  recent  increase  of  8800  acres. 

A  company  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000  to  buy,  sell  and  develop 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Corning,  Tehama 
county. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  its  report  on  winter  wheat  in 
California  for  August  1,  estimates  the 
yield  at  17.5  bushels  per  acre,  which  will 
total  6,738,000  bushels,  as  against  18.0  per 
acre  and  8,640,000  bushels  for  1911. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

San  Francisco  butchers  have  adopted  a 
rule  not  to  receive  dressed  beef  and  mut- 
ton from  country  shippers,  and  dressed 
pork  will  not  be  received  by  either  whole- 
salers or  retailers.  Veal  must  be  shipped 
in  the  skin,  accompanied  by  heart  and 
liver. 

The  Roselavvn  Stock  Farm  of  Woodland 
will  ship  to  the  Mayo  Newhall  Land  & 
Cattle  Company  at  Santa  Maria,  on  Sep- 
tember 1st,  ten  six-months-old  Short- 
horn bulls,  also  three  fine  Shropshire 
bucks  to  J.  F.  Deal  ing  of  West  Butte. 

Reports  from  Humboldt  county  state 
that  by  careful  and  systematic  sheep  dip- 
ping, the  "scab,"  which  seriously  damaged 
the  wool  growing  industry  of  that  county, 
has  been  practically  eliminated,  and  the 
growers  report  the  quality  of  the  wool  as 
improving  and  bringing  a  satisfactory 
price. 

A  new  central  California  creamery  has 
just  commenced  business  at  Newman, 
Stanislaus  county,  and  offers  to  buy  the 


whole  milk  from  the  dairymen,  separat- 
ing the  cream  themselves  and  using  the 
skim-milk  in  the  production  of  casein. 

Eight  creameries  serving  the  district 
bordering  Kings  and  Fresno  counties  paid 
out  approximately  $170,000  for  butter-fat 
delivered  to  them  during  the  month  end- 
ing August  15.  Prices  ranged  from  30' •. 
to  32c. 

What  has  been  variously  described  as 
hysteria,  nerves  and  absolute  "funk"  of 
the  Britishers  regarding  their  mainte- 
nance of  the  seas  may  in  a  measure  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  83%  of  the 
meat  consumed  in  London  is  of  the  im- 
ported frozen  variety. 

The  latest  quotations  from  Chicago  for 
prime  steers  weighing  1350  to  1650  pounds 
still  remain  at  high-water  mark — $9.80  to 
$10.50  per  100  pounds  on  the  hoof. 

Fine  Jerseys  for  California. 

Gerald  O.  Hillier,  a  Jersey  breeder  of 
Modesto,  has  just  returned  from  a  buying 
trip  through  the  East.  One  of  his  pur- 
chases was  a  three-year-old  bull,  King 
Polo  Bleakhouse,  with  which  he  expects 
to  annex  the  first  prize  ribbon  at  the 
Modesto  fair.  The  animal  was  purchased 
from  Harry  S.  Gale  of  East  Aurora,  New 
York.  Eight  registered  heifers  were  pur- 
chased at  Southampton,  New  York,  some 
of  them  with  records  as  high  as  575 
pounds  of  butter-fat  a  year  with  first  calf. 
Twenty  other  heifers  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Hillier,  and  as  the  pick  of  the  herd 
will  be  entered  for  the  State  fair,  breeders 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  them 
over.  When  they  do  so,  Mr.  Hillier  ex- 
pects several  of  the  animals  will  be  wear- 
ing ribbons. 

Good  Condition  of  Nevada  Sheep. 

According  to  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
Nevada  sheep  commission,  the  percentage 
of  infected  sheep  in  1907,  when  the  com- 
mission was  organized,  was  72.6;  but  the 
inspection  of  last  November  showed  that 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  sheep  had 
any  infection.  When  it  is  considered  that 
more  than  1,500,000  sheep  range  over  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Nevada,  the  showing 
must  be  considered  as  remarkable  and  a 
glowing  testimonial  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  commission,  which  is  maintained  by 
a  tax  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the  sheep. 
The  sheep  are  said  to  be  unequalled  as  a 
whole  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Notes  From  Southern  Oregon. 

Our  field  man  reports  that  Klamath 
county,  Oregon,  will  probably  produce  the 
best  grain  crop  west  of  the  Mississippi 
this  year.  Oats  will  apparently  average 
about  thirty  sacks  to  the  acre  and  barley 
about  the  same.  Rye  will  average  about 
ten  and  wheat  about  twenty  sacks  per 
acre.  About  3500  acres  in  this  county 
have  been  planted  to  potatoes  and  promise 
a  splendid  crop.  Klamath  potatoes  are 
becoming  known  as  the  best  keeping  po- 
tatoes in  the  country. 

Gravenstein  Apple  Show  at  Sebas- 
topol. 

The  third  Gravenstein  apple  show  was 
opened  at  Sebastopol  last  Monday  even- 
ing, and  when  the  lights  of  some  2000 
electric  globes  were  turned  on,  the  spec- 
tacle revealed  was  truly  a  wonderland  of 
beautiful  colors;  the  larger  proportion  of 
color  emanating  from  the  fruit  itself. 
Each  of  the  principal  apple  producing 
sections  of  Sonoma  county  were  repre- 
sented by  special  artistic  displays,  in  the 
erection  of  which  the  Gravenstein  apple, 
of  course,  was  the  chief  building  material. 
One  of  the  principal  and  most  interesting 
exhibits  greeted  the  visitor  immediately 


on  entering  the  large  pavilion.  In  this 
are  shown  many  of  the  wonderful  crea- 
tions of  Luther  Burbank,  which  attract 
more  than  passing  attention.  In  addition 
to  apples,  the  display  showed  other  won- 
derful resources  of  Sonoma  county,  and 
many  of  the  large  throng  that  visited 
Sebastopol  during  the  week  took  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  neighboring  towns 
and  farming  sections. 

S.  P.  Prepares  for  Big  Traffic. 

Anticipating  a  heavy  increase  in  citrus 
and  vegetable  shipments  from  southern 
California  the  coming  season,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railway  is  reported  to  have 
placed  an  order  for  refrigerator  cars,  the 
cost  of  which  will  aggregate  about  $1,500,- 
000.  They  will  be  39  feet  4  inches  long, 
equipped  with  patent  vents  in  the  roofs 
and  have  ice  tanks  with  a  capacity  of 
11,000  pounds.  Enormous  production  of 
celery  and  lettuce  is  expected  in  the 
southern  coast  counties  the  coming  win- 
ter. 


Big  Fig  Orchard  in  Fresno. 

The  International  Land  Company  has 
about  1000  acres  set  to  Calimyrna  figs 
near  Clovis,  Fresno  county.  The  com- 
pany has  just  purchased  4120  acres  more, 
bringing  its  total  holdings  to  close  on  to 
8000  acres,  all  of  which  will  eventually 
be  planted  to  figs.  It  is  said  that  $1,000,- 
000  will  be  expended  for  improving  the 
land,  and  fig  tree  planting  will  progress 
at  from  500  to  1000  acres  each  year,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  George  C. 
Roeding.  It  is  said  this  will  be  the  larg- 
est fig  orchard  in  the  world. 


Alfalfa  Quarantine. 

The  quarantine  order  issued  on  August 
15  by  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Cook  was  immediately  signed  by  Governor 
Johnson  and  became  at  once  effective  in 
barring  from  this  State  the  importation 
of  alfalfa  from  several  counties  in  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming.  The  Utah  counties 
are  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  Juab,  Utah, 
Wasatch,  Summit,  Davis,  Morgan,  Weaver, 
Box  Elder,  Cache  and  Rich.  The  two 
Idaho  counties  are  Oneida  and  Bear  Lake, 
and  the  one  Wyoming  county  is  Uinta. 
The  quarantine  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil  into  California. 


Crops  Reported  Generally  Good. 

In  a  general  review  of  crop  conditions 
for  August  1,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  the  average  crops  for  the 
United  States  to  be  12.3%  better  than  on 
the  same  date  last  year,  and  slightly  bet- 
ter than  the  average  of  recent  years.  The 
condition  of  various  crops  on  that  date 
compared  with  their  average  (not  nor- 
mal) on  the  same  date  of  recent  years 
follows:  Peaches,  123.7%;  apples,  122.1; 
hay,  110.2;  barley,  107.02;  grapes,  106.1; 
tomatoes,  105.9;  pears,  105.5;  hops,  105; 
cantaloupes,  103. S;  oranges,  101.5;  spring 
wheat,  112.6.  The  yield  of  winter  wheat 
per  acre  is  97.4%  of  a  ten-year  average. 
The  general  or  complete  condition  of  all 
crops  combined  on  August  1,  on  a  basis 
of  100  representing  average  conditions 
(for  most  crops  the  ten-year  average), 
was  99.1  for  California. 


Reclamation  in  San  Joaquin. 

San  Mateo  county  capitalists  have  made 
formal  application  to  the  supervisors  of 
Modesto  for  permission  to  construct  a 
levee  in  the  Westport  district  along  the 
banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  calcu- 
lated at  nearly  seven  miles  long,  at  least 
thirty  feet  wide  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  5000 
acres  of  bottom  land  which  heretofore  has 
been  of  use  only  as  grazing  land  for  beef 
cattle  in  the  dry  season.    Each  winter  it 


was  flooded  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
The  owners,  who  are  organized  as  the 
Turlock  Garden  &  Land  Company,  antici- 
pate that  the  tract  will  be  changed  into 
one  of  the  finest  alfalfa  and  garden  spots 
in  the  State  when  the  reclamation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Wood  of  Whittier  Appointed. 

The  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  have 
appointed  William  Wood  of  Whittier  as 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Los  An- 
geles county  to  succesd  A.  R.  Meserve, 
deceased.  Mr.  Wood  has  been  a  fruit 
grower  for  many  years,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  connected  with  the  office 
to  which  he  has  now  been  appointed.  He 
also  served  a  year  as  State  Quarantine 
Officer  for  the  port  of  Los  Angeles. 


Florida  Citrus  Crop. 

Reports  from  Florida  state  that  the 
orange  and  grape  fruit  crop  will  be  very 
large  the  coming  season.  At  a  meeting 
held  last  week  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station  it  was  agreed  that  no  oranges 
would  be  shipped  prior  to  November  that 
contained  less  than  seven  times  as  much 
sugar  as  the  acid  content. 


Raisin  Exchange  Appoints  Commit- 
■  tees. 

The  central  advisory  committee  of  the 
California  Raisin  Exchange  met  in  regu- 
lar session  last  week.  J.  P.  Bolton  re- 
ported that  many  vineyards  between 
Fresno  and  Kerman,  either  from  lack  of 
moisture  or  some  other  cause,  will  not 
amount  to  much.  T.  B.  McKelvy  stated 
that  the  vineyards  around  Clovis  which 
had  been  properly  cared  for  would  produce 
a  normal  crop.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  make  the  plans  of  the 
Exchange  more  definite  in  regard  to  so 
fixing  conditions  legally  that  the  interests 
of  the  growers  and  others  interested  in 
the  raisin  industry  should  be  protected 
from  attacks  of  speculators.  W.  R.  Nut- 
ting reported  he  was  in  consultation  with 
several  attorneys  on  this  matter;  but  it 
was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  consult  the  lawyers  and  get 
the  best  possible  plan  for  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  all  parties  in  forming  the 
million  dollar  company.  W.  R.  Nutting, 
William  Glass  and  J.  H.  Robinson  were 
appointed  as  the  committee.  R.  K.  Mad- 
sen  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to 
interview  the  raisin  packers  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  some  arrange 
ment  with  them  to  operate  their  packing 
houses  on  some  agreed  contract  basis,  so 
as  to  avoid  conflict  between  the  Exchange 
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Professional  Directory 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL.  AND  INDUSTRIAL, 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Soil 

is  my  specialty.   I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  se  1  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


R.  Ft.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  8. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

800  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDO. .  SUN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

CI    RMlWItTI     Ip       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  A*  DUVWCLL,  Jl.  Mexican*  S.  Amer. 
75  Suttor  St,  San  Francisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Burveys  and  subdivisions 

C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  SUob,  Sanitary  Da- 
mm      lrles,  Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


and  the  packers.  Mr.  Madsen  said  he  had 
received  some  encouragement  in  that  di- 
rection and  would  go  further  into  the  mat- 
ter with  the  big  chiefs  of  the  packing 
houses. 


Olive  Growers  Object. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  just  made  a  ruling  by  which  it  is 
asserted  California  olives  and  olive  oil 
cannot  compete  with  the  Spanish  prod- 
ucts. A  new  freight  rate  oh  less  than 
carload  lots  of  these  commodities  has 
been  fixed  at  $2.60  per  100  pounds  (an 
increase  of  $1.50)  on  eastbound  ship- 
ments, while  the  rate  on  westbound  ship- 
ments remains  as  before.  Telegrams  have 
been  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  protesting  against  this  one- 
sided action  and  asking  it  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  which  the  growers  character- 
ize as  a  severe  blow  to  the  olive  industry 
of  the  State. 


THE  USE  OF  GROUND  LIME- 
STONE. 

In  his  talks  at  the  Santa  Barbara  con- 
vention, Dr.  Hopkins  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  spoke  of  the  large  use  of 
ground  limestone  among  the  farmers  of 
his  State.  Some  hearers  could  not  un- 
derstand how  they  could  use  so  many 
tons  to  the  acre  on  the  profits  of  a  clover 
crop.  It  is  more  intelligible  when  it  is 
known  how  they  get  ground  limestone, 
and  what  it  cost  them.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  Middle  West  exchange: 

"There  are  ten  or  more  kinds  of  lime 
that  can  be  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; out  of  these  there  are  really  but 
three  or  four  that  can  be  caned  original 
materials,  the  others  being  simply  forms 
of  lime  under  a  different  method  of 
treatment.  For  general  or  common  use, 
caustic  or  burnt  lime  and  ground  lime- 
stone are  employed  almost  exclusively 
for  the  correction  of  soil  abnormalities. 

Burnt  or  caustic  lime  is  made  by  burn- 
ing limestone,  oyster  shells  and  other 
such  materials  as  are  high  in  liming 
elements.  On  account  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  lime,  95  per  cent,  this  material 
is  the  most  economical  where  distance  of 
transportation  is  of  consequence.  One  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  this  form  of 
lime  is  the  fact  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
act  as  a  soil  stimulant,  speedily  making 
available  quantities  of  plant  food.  In 
hilly  countries  this  is  carried  away  in 
drainage  waters. 

The  second  and  most  important  of  the 
two  forms  is  ground  limestone.  The 
business  of  quarrying  and  grinding  this 
material  is  rapidly  assuming  large  pro- 
portions. This  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  increase  in  the  output  from  a  single 
crusher,  located  at  Southern  Illinois 
Penitentiary.  In  1906,  this  crusher  put 
out  122  tons;  in  1908,  had  increased  to 
2428,  and  in  1910,  had  increased  to  the 
astounding  proportions  of  14,135  tons. 
Competition  in  this  business  is  sharp, 
and  the  selling  .price  at  the  crusher  is 
exceedingly  low.  After  paying  freight 
on  the  material  under  Illinois  conditions, 
it  costs  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  ton,  accord- 
ing to  locality. 

Limestone  can  be  quarried  along  the 
Mississippi  and  nearly  all  the  streams 
of  the  southern  150  miles  of  Illinois. 
Luckily  for  the  southern  or  acid  soil  por- 
tion of  the  State,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
hills  and  ridges  of  the  eight  or  ten  south- 
ernmost counties.  It  is  also  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  State." 

[It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  lime- 
stone could  be  ground  in  this  State  and 
freight  paid  on  it  for  $1  per  ton.  It 
looks  as  though  a  man  might  need  a 
Panama  Canal  to  his  ranch  to  do  it  in 
this  part  of  the  country.— Editor.] 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER 

AN  ORCHARD  HEATER— That  saves  your  crops  from  Frost 

That  saves  your  oil 
That  does  no  damage  by  soot 

MUST  INTEREST  YOU 

Our  Mr.  E.  W.  Dunn  is  now  making  his  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  Hotel  Alexandria  and  will  give  demonstrations  of  our  heaters  at 

COLTON  August  23-24 
RIVERSIDE  "  26-27 

VISALIA  "  29 

FRESNO  "  31 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  NOW 

American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co. 

932-934  Monadnock  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Buy 


Fertilizers 


— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 

For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Phospho-Potassic  fertilizer,  0-14-9,  is 
just  the  mixture  to  use  during  August  and  September  for 
early  maturing  and  quality  producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 
150  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1'alcntcd   11)1  '•!  Automatic  Water  Balance 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  GRADE   IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
son pump  is  the  Ideal  pump. 
The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump  for  irrigation 
work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON   IRON  WORKS 

357-3G1  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
[.os  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cnl. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mnln  and  Howard  Sim.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash.  Still 
the  best  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  .V  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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Intensive  Stock  Farming. 


Careless  readers  who  indulge  in  the 
current 'comment  on  small  farms  may  get 
the  opinion  that  intensive  small  farming 
applies  only  to  hens,  fruits  or  garden 
sass,  with  a  cow  or  so  as  an  adjunct.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  to  put  the  cow  in 
the  center,  group  hens,  sheep,  hogs,  etc., 
around  her  and  thus  do  intensive  stock 
farming— and  do  more  with  a  little  land 
than  is  ordinarily  thought  possible.  We 
have  some  fine  instances  of  this  fact  in 
California.  The  story  we  have  now  to 
present  comes  from  Oregon  and  is  given 
to  the  Pacific  Homestead  by  C.  W.  West 
of  Oswego  in  the  Willamette  valley — 
which  might  have  been  the  Sacramento 
valley  if  Mt.  Shasta  and  the  Siskiyou  had 
not  humped  themselves  up  as  they  did: 

How  I  Started. — Four  years  ago  we 
came  on  this  place  of  twenty  acres,  but 
now  two  railroads  cross  our  corner  and 
cut  off  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  so  it 
leaves  us  with  19*4  acres.  We  first 
started  in  small  fruit,  but  it  was  uphill 
business  on  account  of  getting  help  to 
pick  the  fruit,  and  we  soon  found  out  we 
were  not  getting  very  big  returns  for  our 
labor,  so  we  began  thinking  about  cows 
and  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  won- 
dered how  we  could. raise  anything  on  the 
old  worn-out  soil;  and  how  to  do  it. 

We  commenced  to  scratch  around  for 
books  and  papers  and  bulletins  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  went  to  work. 
We  had  to  clear  up  several  acres  and  get 
that  in  shape  and  ready  for  a  crop,  so  we 
got  a  disc  and  subsoil  plow  and  com- 
menced to  tear  the  soil  to  pieces.  We 
have  our  place  laid  off  in  small  tracts  and 
treat  one  at  a  time  as  fast  as  we  can.  We 
had  a  strip  of  just  half  and  acre  that  was 
no  good  at  all.  We  tried  potatoes  the 
first  year,  and  got  nothing.  By  this  time 
we  had  quite  a  herd  of  cows  and  kept 
them  in  the  barn  all  of  the  time — only 
out  for  water  and  a  little  sunshine — so 
they  gave  us  quite  a  lot  of  manure  and 
we  hauled  it  direct  to  the  field.  We  saved 
all  the  liquid  manure  and  put  it  on  the 
strip;  we  put  on  fifty  loads,  and  we 
looked  it  over  and  found  some  places  that 
did  not  suit  us,  and  we  put  on  seven  loads 
more  and  plowed  it  under,  using  the  sub- 
soil plow,  running  the  plow  about  ten  to 
twelve  inches,  then  subsoil  plow  six  to 
eight  inches,  then  took  the  disc  and  har- 
row and  spent  one  day  on  it;  then  set  it 
to  kale  and  we  must  say  we  got  a  bumper 
crop  that  well  paid  for  our  labor  so  far. 

Summer  and  Winter  Feed. — As  soon  as 
the  kale  was  gone  we  plowed  it  again  and 
sowed  to  vetch,  rye  and  oats  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  We  watched  it  grow  and  were 
quite  anxious  to  know  what  we  would  get 
out  of  it,  so  in  April  last  spring  we  took 
the  square  out  and  measured  off  one 
square  foot  and  found  we  had  twenty  tons 
of  green  feed  per  acre  or  at  that  rate.  As 
soon  as  we  cut  and  fed  it  out  we  plowed 
it  again  and  planted  corn  which  grew 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  and  gave  us 
27  tons  per  acre,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
gone — in  fact  before  it  was  gone — we 
were  putting  more  manure  on  it  and  soon 
had  25  loads  more  on  it  and  ready  for 
kale  next  spring,  so  if  nothing  happens 
we  will  get  it  so  we  can  raise  a  crop  that 
will  pay  us  for  our  labor  at  least,  so  this 
tells  us  there  is  no  end  to  what  one  can 
grow  on  a  small  place. 

What  the  Land  Carried. — When  we 
came  here  four  years  ago  there  wasn't 
enough  hay  or  feed  to  feed  one  team  and 
a  cow  for  a  year;  now  we  are  milking 
thirteen  cows  and  have  eight  heifers  and 
one  bull  calf  and  our  registered  Jersey 
bull,  five  brood  sows,  one  sheep,  one  mule, 
three  horses,  and  then  we  could  not  feed 
out  all  of  our  green  feed  before  frost  came 


and  we  want  to  increase  our  herd  to 
twenty  cows  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Handling  the  Feed. — We  want  to  say 
one  word  about  summer  kale.  We  sowed 
our  seed  in  September  and  set  out  the 
following  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
could  be  got  In  shape,  and  must  say  we 
had  as  fine  a  crop  of  kale  for  summer 
feeding  as  we  ever  saw,  and  we  don't 
ever  expect  to  be  without  summer  kale 
again.  We  had  vetch  and  oats  and  lots  of 
sweet  corn  and  one  acre  of  alfalfa  (which 
we  cut  three  times  and  fed  as  we  cut  it) ; 
we  have  one  acre  of  alfalfa  that  we  seeded 
last  spring  and  it  looks  very  good;  also 
have  an  acre  of  turnips  that  comes  in 
handy.  We  want  to  put  up  a  silo  next 
year  if  we  can;  this  getting  kale  out  of 
the  field  in  winter  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
task,  and  if  one  had  a  silo  to  fall  back 
on  in  the  worst  weather  it  would  be  quite 
a  lift. 

Manuring. — We  often  think  of  what 
Dexter  Field  said  in  one  of  his  letters 
about  manure — "put  on  all  you  think  it 
will  stand  and  then  add  as  much  more." 

Some  time  ago  we  happened  to  be  at  a 
small  town  in  this  county  and  some  men 
were  unloading  a  car  of  manure  and  we 
asked  a  few  questions  about  the  cost  of 
it.  and  what  they  thought  was  a  good 
coating  or  how  many  loads  they  would 
put  on  an  acre,  and  they  said:  "If  we 
want  to  put  on  a  heavy  coating  we  put 
on  twelve  loads."  We  did  not  tell  them 
we  had  put  on  fifty-seven  loads  for  fear 
they  would  call  the  marshal  and  have  us 
put  in  the  insane  asylum  for  a  weak  mind. 

Twenty  Times  as  Much  Work  per 
Acre. — Now,  don't  think  that  we  raise  all 
that  our  cows  eat,  for  we  don't,  and  never 
expect  to,  but  we  do  think  we  can  raise 
green  feed  enough  for  thirty  of  forty  head 
in  a  year  or  so.  What  is  the  use  of  a  man 
having  200  or  300  acres  when  he  can  raise 
so  much  on  a  small  tract  by  soiling  crops. 
We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  w'e 
put  more  work  on  one  acre  than  our 
father  did  on  twenty  when  we  were  young 
in  Wisconsin.  This  soil  of  ours  here  in 
this  Willamette  valley  is  a  great  study, 
and  it  will  be  years  before  we  get  all  out 
of  it  that  there  is  in  it. 

Our  advice  to  any  one  is  to  put  in  some 
vetch  and  rye,  then  put  in  some  more; 
put  on  lots  of  manure.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  feed  you  will  get. 
We  start  our  mower  in  April  generally 
and  cut  every  day  all  summer  long.  Our 
cows  never  eat  anything  outside  of  the 
barn;  we  always  feed  them  in  the  barn. 

Why  It  Pays  to  Cut  and  Carry.— There 
are  a  good  many  reasons  why  soiling  is 
far  ahead  of  letting  the  cows  roam  over 
the  fields  and  hills  to  get  what  they  need. 
First,  one  can  save  all  of  the  manure  and 
liquid  and  return  it  to  the  soil,  then  one 
can  increase  his  acreage  without  buying 
any  more  land,  saves  miles  of  fence  and 
the  cows  are  always  where  one  can  get 
them  on  a  minute's  notice.  Of  course,  one 
wants  to  plan  his  crops  and  plant  at  dif- 
ferent times  so  he  will  have  green  feed  all 
the  time — summer  and  winter — and  his 
cows  will  always  fill  the  pail  (if  they  are 
good  ones).  We  weigh  and  test  our  milk; 
in  that  way  we  can  tell  just  what  each 
cow  is  doing.  In  looking  up  our  first 
check  in  June,  1909,  the  first  week  it  was 
$7.94  from  four  cows;  now  with  a  much 
better  market  and  better  methods  and 
thirteen  cows  our  receipts  are  from  $75 
to  $S0  per  week — a  very  good  showing  for 
greenhorns.  We  feel  like  just  sticking 
right  to  old  bossy  and  stuff  her  with  all 
of  the  good  things  of  the  land  and  we  will 
come  out  on  top  some  day,  but  we  feel 
like  we  have  just  made  a  start  when  we 
think  there  is  so  much  yet  to  learn. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"HillcTMl  Lad"-Fir»l  Prize  Ram  at  Slate  Fait.  1119. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prise*  Won  by  Flock,  1011 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  flrst  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  flrst  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


DrnMfAAn   TANWC      *  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.   If  I 
KEjlr  WW  IF    l/»r«0.i3      had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  1  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.    My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery,   llp-to-date  methods.    Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
vj    Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.   A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  17.60.   A  tank  6  ft. 
50<;    diameter,  1%  ft.  deep,  110.50.   Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sixes  in  stock. 
"i|     Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  YV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITS  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,       -         -  OAKLAND 

To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
IIORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  ©■  Fru»< 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFKR 
oilier:   «24   Callfarala   St.,  Saa  Francl»c« 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays   '. . .  2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.R0 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  5° 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate..   1.10 

Send  remittan-es  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

429  Market  St    Saa  FraacUca. 


August  24,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Examination  of  the  Horse  for 
Soundness. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  years  old.  Bulls 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF, 
$60.  Write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Ad- 
dress V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  IJunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.   CRANE,   Santa  Rosa,   Cal.— SouUi 
down  sheep  for  sale. 


FOR.  SALE 

Pure-bred  Guernseys  and  Hampshires. 

Young  Guernsey  cow,  fresh.  Bull  calves 
from  producing  dams,  one  to  nine  months. 
Exceptional  Hampshire  boars,  from  prize- 
winning  Eastern  pens,  three  to  ten  months. 
Guaranteed  no  Tuberculosis  or  Cholera! 
Address  BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull,  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  Is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


[By  Prof.  Charles  Gbessweix,  M.  R.  C, 
V.  S.  L.,  at  the  San  Francisco  Veteri- 
nary College,  1818  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.] 

If  possible,  see  the  horse  in  the  stable 
before  the  owner  has  a  chance  to  "warm 
him  up." 

In  the  stable  look  for  evidence  of  "crib- 
biting,"  "windsucking"  and  "night-kick- 
ing." Watch  the  animal  for  signs  of 
"weaving."  Notice  the  character  of  the 
excreta,  to  see  if  the  grain  is  properly 
masticated,  if  there  are  any  worms  or 
bots,  or  for  signs  of  urinary  sediment,  etc. 
Notice  if  there  are  any  extra  appliances  in 
use  for  handling  the  animal — throat 
straps  or  hobbles,  etc. — or  if  the  animal 
for  any  reason  is  stabled  alone,  away  from 
other  horses,  examine  the  manger  to  see 
if  the  food  is  all  cleaned  up,  or  if  there 
are  evidences  of  his  eating  the  bedding. 
Look  around  the  stable  for  proofs  of  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Then  have  the  horse  bridled  or  brought 
to  the  stable  door  with  the  halter  on. 
Notice  if  there  is  any  trouble  during  this 
attention.  Have  the  horse  brought  quietly 
to  the  door,  allowing  no  bustling  or  ex- 
citement. At  the  stable  door  examine  the 
eyes  carefully,  using  a  black  hat  to  cast 
the  proper  shadow  over  the  eye.  Look  for 
any  difference  in  the  convexity  of  both 
eyes;  examine  the  cornea  for  opacity  or 
cloudiness,  and  the  lens  for  cataract;  no- 
tice the  contraction  of  the  pupils  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  light.  Examine  the 
eyes  and  breath  for  signs  of  opiates  or 
other  drugs.  Listen  to  the  heart.  At  this 
time  give  the  horse  a  drink  of  water  and 
watch  the  process  of  drinking  and  swal- 
lowing. Have  the  horse  then  taken  out  of 
the  stable  into  the  open.  Examine  the 
nostrils  for  color,  character  or  discharge, 
ulceration,  abrasions,  chancre  and  polypi. 
See  that  the  orifice  of  the  lachrymal  duct 
is  freely  open.  Examine  the  outside  of 
the  face  for  nasal  gleet.  Examine  the  ears 
for  warts  or  any  abnormal  tendency,  and 
also  deafness.  Examine  the  teeth  and 
mouth,  and  smell  the  breath.  Determine 
the  age  and  make  note  of  this,  and  also  at 
this  time  of  any  distinguishing  marks  and 
color  and  sex  of  the  animal. 

Examine  the  glands  under  the  jaw  and 
the  glands  in  and  around  the  throat, 
especially  the  parotid  gland. 

Examine  the  poll  for  poll  evil. 

Examine  the  neck  for  any  signs  of  a 
strap  having  been  used  for  wind-sucking; 
the  jugular  vein  for  evidence  of  having 
been  bled.  If  this  evidence  exists,  at  once 
associate  it  with  any  other  evidence  which 
there  may  be  of  founder  or  of  nervous  or 
brain  disease. 

Examine  the  shoulders  for  fistula, 
sweeny  and  shoulder-joint  concussion,  or 
chronic  sore  shoulders  from  bad  con- 
formation. 

Proceed  down  the  foreleg  and  examine 
for  any  enlargement  of  the  elbow  joint  or 
old  scars  denoting  previous  operation; 
the  knees  for  enlargement  or  evidence 
of  having  fallen;  the  cannon  bone  for 
splints;  the  ligaments  and  tendons  most 
carefully  for  any  enlargements;  the  fet- 
lock for  sprain  or  bursal  enlargements; 
the  coronet  for  ringbone  or  sidebone;  and 
then  the  foot  for  corns,  quittor,  founder, 
sandcrack,  quarter-crack,  seedy-toe,  can- 
ker, thrust,  contracted  feet  and  navi- 
cular disease.  Compare  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  feet  and  notice  if  shoes  are 
of  equal  wear.  Compare  both  fore  limbs 
carefully  for  conformation,  as  well  as  for 
any  enlargement. 

Pass  the  hand  over  the  back  and  loins 
to  determine  any  irregularity  in  the  bones 


of  the  spine  or  for  any  signs  of  abnormal 
tenderness  of  the  skin  or  muscles. 

Then  proceed  to  examine  the  hind  quar- 
ters and  limbs.  Compare  both  hips,  stand- 
ing behind  and  passing  the  hand  over  the 
hip  joints.  Look  out  for  dropping  of  the 
hip  bone.  Examine  the  tail  and  notice  if 
there  is  anything  abnormal.  Frequently 
a  shiver  can  be  detected  by  suddenly  forc- 
ing the  tail  upward. 

Examine  the  anus  for  signs  of  worms, 
at  the  same  time  the  genital  organs. 

Examine  next  the  stifle  joints  and  com- 
pare one  with  the  other. 

The  hocks  must  then  be  very  carefully 
inspected  for  capped  hock,  curb,  spavins 
of  all  kinds,  thoroughpin,  and  for  cracks 
or  fissures  of  the  skin  in  front  of  the 
joint. 

Next  examine  the  hind  limbs  for  en- 
largements of  ligaments  or  tendons,  and 
the  fetlock  joints  for  bursal  enlargements 
and  thickening  due  to  old  sprain;  the  in- 
side of  the  fetlock  joints  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  brushing  or  interfering.  Ex- 
amine the  pan  of  the  heel  for  fissures, 
cracks  and  sores,  constituting  "scratches." 
Examine  the  feet  for  quittor,  founder, 
thrush,  sand-crack,  quarter-crack,  seedy- 
toe  and  canker.  Compare  inside  of  the 
hocks  by  standing  in  front  and  looking 
between  the  fore  legs  and  also  by  standing 
behind  and  by  feeling  with  both  hands  on 
and  off  and  on  the  near  side.  After  this 
general  manipulation  have  the  horse 
walked  and  trotted  on  the  level,  soft  and 
hard  grounds,  and  also,  if  possible,  on  un- 
even ground.  Have  this  repeated  until 
you  are  quite  satisfied  there  is  no  lame- 
ness or  imperfect  action  such  as  string- 
out,  etc.  Back  the  horse,  turn  him  sharp- 
ly around  to  the  left  and  quickly  back 
again  to  the  right,  in  order  to  determine 
any  chronic  disease  of  spine  or  nervous 
system. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  have  the  horse 
saddled  or  harnessed  or  put  to  drawing 
heavy  loads,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  horse  and  the  business  for 
which  he  is  intended.  Examine  under 
these  conditions  for  action  and  lameness. 

The  next  in  order  is  to  examine  care- 
fully for  wind,  by  galloping  or  driving 
hard  uphill  or  by  putting  the  animal  to 
drawing  a  heavy  load.  In  case  of  a  young 
unbroken  horse,  have  him  lunged  by 
hand. 

Examine  for  whistling,  roaring  or 
broken  wind.  Before  doing  this  it  is  as 
well  to  cause  the  animal  to  cough  and 
make  a  pretense  of  striking  the  animal 
with  a  stick,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
characteristic  grunt  or  roaring  or  the 
wheeze  of  broken  wind. 

After  the  examination  of  the  wind,  have 
the  horse  put  back  in  the  stable  and  re- 
main perfectly  quiet  for  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  if  the  patience  of  the  owner  will 
allow  you  that  time.  At  any  rate,  allow 
the  animal  to  get.  perfectly  cool,  and  let 
it  be  brought  out  again  and  trotted  up  and 
down  both  with  the  rider  and  without. 
Together  with  other  evidence,  this  will 
generally  settle  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ence or  not  of  navicular  disease,  and  it 
will  also  bring  out  latent  lameness  in 
some  cases  of  obscure  bone  spavin.  It 
will,  at  the  same  time,  test  the  per- 
manency or  not  of  cures  of  slight  sprains. 
Take  note  of  the  general  health  and  con- 
dition of  the  animal,  and  how  it  has  stood 
(he  work  given  during  the  examination. 
If  severe  distress  is  noticed,  coupled  with 
an  apparent  high  state  of  healthy  condi- 
tions, look  out  for  evidence  of  drugging, 
especially  with  strong  alteratives,  such  as 
arsenic,  very  commonly  used  by  unscrupu- 


lous dealers  to  produce  an  artificial  Bp 
pearance  of  good  condition.  After  se- 
vere exercise,  the  evidence  of  arsenic  will 
appear  in  a  vivid  red,  and  sometimes  a 
blue,  line  along  the  gums,  and  also  at 
times  by  severe  diarrhoea  and  abnormal 
thirst.  The  use  of  digitalis,  in  order  to 
hide  the  incipient  symptoms  of  broken 
wind  will  be  detected  both  before  and 
after  exertion  by  an  intermittent  pulse. 
The  use  of  cocaine,  opium  or  morphine 
can  be  detected  during  the  examination 
by  the  abnormal  varying  of  the  size  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  also  occasionally 
by  the  breath  after  galloping. 

The  determinations  as  to  whether  any 
imperfection  constitutes  unsoundness 
must  be  governed  by  the  purposes  for 
which  the  animal  is  intended  to  be  used. 


FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  yearling 

SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 

Address  EDGAR  J.  DePUE, 

Yolo,  California,  or 
818  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 


Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Klven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
eivc  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERIiBLGY,  CAL. 
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DESTROYING  THE  BARRIERS. 


According  to  the  advance  reports  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (May  6,  1912), 
l,ti20,766,000  pounds  of  butter  were  pro- 
duced during  the  census  year  1909,  valued 
at  $405,000,000,  of  which  966,000,000 
pounds  were  produced  on  farms  and  the 
balance  in  co-operative  and  other  fac- 
tories. For  the  census  year  1909,  the 
cheese  production  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 320,000,000  pounds  valued  at  about 
$44,500,000.  In  1909  there  were  21,720,000 
milk  cows  valued  at  $702,945,000.  These, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  vast  acreage, 
building  and  equipment  employed,  desig- 
nate this  industry  as  second  to  none  in 
Importance, 

Any  competition,  no  matter  how  honest, 
or  otherwise  legitimate,  calculated  to  de- 
populate the  farms  or  drive  the  farmer- 
into  other  lines  of  activity,  would  result 
in  great  national  loss. 

When,  therefore,  this  Congress  is  asked 
to  pass  measures  subjecting  butter,  the 
most  important  dairy  product  on  the  farm, 
to  unequal  and  unfair  competition  at  the 
hands  of  a  so-called  cheaper  substitute, 
aud  to  confer  upon  that  substitute,  by 
law,  the  right  to  clothe  itself  in  the  well 
known  garb  and  habiliments  of  butter,  I 
propose  to  object  and  to  proclaim  it  a  de- 
parture from  the  government's  avowed 
policy  of  helpfulness  to  agriculture  and 
violative  of  the  first  principles  of  common 
honesty  and  fraught  with  danger. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  permit  the  man- 
ufacturer of  oleomargarine  not  only  to 
color  his  product  in  imitation  of  butter, 
but  to  mix  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
genuine  butter  to  impart  the  real  butter 
taste  and  appearance,  all  barriers  are  de- 
stroyed. Man's  elemental  senses,  given 
him  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and  dis- 
crimination, are  of  no  avail  against  de 
ceit,  for  neither  sight,  smell,  nor  taste  will 
distinguish  it. — Congressman  Ainey  of 
Pennsylvania. 


POINTS  ON  SILOS. 


E.  F.  Rindhart,  field  dairyman  of  the 
Idaho  Experiment  Station,  notes  six 
things  which  must  be  strictly  observed: 

1.  The  silo  must  be  air-tight,  for  where 
the  air  has  access  the  silage  will  mold  or 
decay,  being  in  this  respect  like  canned 
fruit. 

2.  The  inside  of  the  silo  should  be 
smooth  so  that  the  silage  will  settle  even- 
ly. Rough  projections  on  the  inner  wall 
will  prevent  this  even  settling,  thus  caus- 
ing dead  air  spaces,  which  will  cause  the 
surrounding  silage  to  spoil. 

3.  The  walls  of  the  silo  should  be  strong, 
because  the  green  feed  is  very  heavy  and 
packs  down  solidly.  This  creates  a  pres- 
sure that  will  burst  the  walls  of  a  poorly 
constructed  silo. 

4.  The  silo  should  rest  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  otherwise  the  pressure  and 
the  weight  at  the  bottom  will  cause  the 
silo  to  settle  out  of  shape. 

5.  The  silo  must  not  be  too  large.  The 
size  should  always  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  cattle  or  sheep  to  be  fed.  As 
silage  is  a  moist  feed  that  soon  decays 
when  exposed  to  the  air  It  must  be  taken 
off  systematically  from  the  top.  At  least 
two  inches  should  be  removed  daily,  hence 
the  silo  should  not  be  built  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed. 

6.  The  durability  of  the  silo  should  be 
well  considered  before  building.  Many  of 
the  cheapest  silos  have  proven  to  be  the 
most  expensive,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  maintained  their  efficiency  for 
a  few  years  only.  In  silos  as  well  as  all 
other  buildings  it  will  be  found  most 
economical  to  build  good  ones. 

As  to  the  materials  used,  these  consist 
usually  of  wood,  tile,  brick,  stone,  cement 
blocks  or  solid  concrete.    Considering  the 


STEAM-DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Just  Like  Roots 


Makes  More  Milk 


D 


AIRYMEN  can  get  from  1  to  5  lbs.  more 

milk  per  day  from  each  cow  by 

Feeding  STEAM  -  DRIED  BEET  PULP. 


This  is  not  theory  but  facts,  and  furthermore  the  increased 
flow  of  milk  will  be  noticeable  almost  immediately.  This  you 
can  easily  and  at  slight  expense  demonstrate  to  your  own 
satisfaction. 

STEAM-DRIKD  BEET  PULP  is  not  a  substitute  for  alfalfa, 
but  a  supplement  to  it,  and  should  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  feed.  While  alfalfa  is  wonderfully  rich  in  protein, 
it  is  light  in  carbohydrates,  and  STEAM- DKI ED  BEET  PULP 
supplies  this  deficiency,  making  a  perfectly  balanced  ration. 

BETTER  THAN  11IIW  OR  HARI.KV  AMI  COSTS  LESS. 

RTICAM-DRIKD  BEET  PULP  is  simply  the  natural  root — 
shredded,  clean  and  pure — with  only  the  sugar  and  water 
extracted.  It  is  light,  bulky,  succulent,  rich  in  corbohydrates, 
and  easily  digested.  Can  be  fed  dry  or  moistened.  It  is 
cheaper  than  bran  or  rolled  barley  and  produces  better  re- 
sults. 


Till:  «  (>\\  s  LIKE  IT. 

STEAM- DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  always  uniform  in  color  and 
quality,  never  burned  or  blackened  by  smoke,  always  clean 
and  pure — and  very  palatable.  It  is  a  natural  vegetable  food 
and  the  cows  take  it  ravenously. 

In  addition  to  being  a  great  milk  simulator,  STEAM-DRIED 
BEET  PULP  aids  the  digestion  and  improves  the  general 
condition  of  health.  It  will  make  your  cows  healthy,  sleek- 
coated,  bright-eyed — and  prolong  their  milking  periods. 
STEAM-DRIED  BEET  PULP  is  also  a  splendid  food  for 
poultry,  horses  and  other  stock,  and  is  being  handled  by 
feed  dealers  generally.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  STEAM-DRIED  BEET  PULP  let  us  know  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  and  the  large  number  of 
contracts  that  we  have  already  signed,  we  urge  you  to  get 
in  touch  with  us  or  place  your  order  at  once. 


Write  us  for  further  information.    Our  booklet,  "Profitable  Feeding, 

free  on  request. 


will  be  scllt 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

607-608  CENTRAL  BLDG..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Be  Sure  it's  STEAM  DRIED. 


durability  and  the  cost,  the  reinforced 
concrete  silo  is  to  be  recommended. 

Anyone  intending  to  build  a  silo  should 
carefully  consider  all  these  points.  It  is 
not  economical  to  build  one  for  less  than 
tight  or  ten  cows. 


SHEEP  HERDERS  IN  AUTOMO- 
BILES. 


If  the  steam  roller  of  the  free  traders 
does  not  flatten  out  the  wool  industry 
there  seems  to  be  an  exactly  opposite 
course  possible,  viz:  that  sheep  herders 
will  be  riding  in  automobiles  like  other 
plutocrats,  according  to  C.  H.  Owen,  a 
Lodi  real  estate  man,  who  has  just  fin- 
ished a  transcontinental  trip  and  says 
that  the  sheep  herder  of  today  scoots 
about  the  range  in  a  motor  car. 

"Away  out  on  the  plains  of  Idaho  I 
saw  a  peculiar  sight,"  says  Owen.  "At 
first  it  looked  like  a  prairie  schooner 
mounted  on  an  automobile  chassis.  The 
schooner  effect  was  caused  by  the  load, 
an  immense  pile  of  sample  wool  that  the 
owner  of  the  car  was  taking  into  La- 
ramie. 

"I  struck  up  a  talk  with  the  man  who 
owned  the  car  and  found  that  it  was  one 
of  a  pair  in  daily  use  about  the  ranch. 
The  car  I  saw  was  used  for  hauling  of 
all  sorts  of  supplies  to  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  ranch,  and  to  town.  Its  longest 
trip  had  been  to  Denver,  and  it  brought 
back  a  900-pound  gasoline  engine  on  its 
return. 

"The  other  car  is  of  the  touring  type, 
and  is  used  to  whisk  shearers  and  help 
about  the  ranch. 

"The  owner  of  the  place  told  me  that 
these  two  cars  had  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  forty-six 
horses,  as  well  as  greatly  lengthening 
the  working  day  of  his  help  who  lose 
but  little  time  in  their  trips  from  one 
part  of  the  farm  to  another.  Though  the 
cars  have  been  used  for  a  long  time,  they 
have  developed  no  mechanical  trouble, 


WORLD  S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Every  milk  record  for  seven  days  to  365 
days  is  now  held  in  this  herd.  A  year's  rec- 
ord of  over  28.000  lbs.  has  just  been  finished. 

A  few  young  bulls  for  sale  by  a  son  of  this 
cow  and  from  dams  producing  400  to  600  lbs. 
of  butter-fat  for  the  year. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


DAIRYMEN'S  SOUVENIRS 

1  bave  just  issued  handsome  portraits  of  two  of  the  queens  of 
the  American  dairy. 

THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  HOLSTEIN  COW  and 
THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

These  are  splendid  ornaments  for  the  office  or  home  of  any  dairy- 
man or  creameryman. 

<        Sent  free  on  request  to 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Stock  Commission  Merchant, 

521  Hearst  Huildin»\  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PKER I.KSS  IKON  WORKS.  Sacrament*.  Cal 

Mention  Rural  Prune 


and  are  cared  for  by  herders  who  have 
had  no  prior  motoring  experience  what- 
ever." 


It  was  a  faithful  Swede  girl,  who,  when 
the  winter  was  coldest  and  the  furnace 
was  not  working  right,  was  aumonished 
by  her  mistress  to  take  an  iron  to  bed 
with  her  to  war  mit.  In  the  morning,  the 
kindly  woman  asked  Lena  how  it  worked. 

"Pretty  gude,"  she  said.  "Ah  had  it 
almost  warm  by  morning. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  1  best-equipped  Ranches  In 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  600  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outblldlngs.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson,  Prop.,  Canby,  Cal. 
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COMMUNITY  BREEDING. 


(Continued  From  Page  169.) 

specimens  of  stock;  but  as  the  district 
gets  known  for  its  own  breed,  there  the 
buyers  will  flock,  knowing  they  can  ob- 
tain choice  animals  in  good  quantities. 
This  fact  is  well  known  in  older  coun- 
tries. No  importer  would  dream  of  going 
to  Herefordshire  for  Ayrshires,  neither 
for  Jerseys  would  he  go  to  Durham  or 
Devon. 

Then,  too,  the  price  obtained  by  the 
community  will  necessarily  be  better,  as 
the  cattle  are  of  higher  grade.  We  may 
rest  assured  that  as  community  breed- 
ing is  practiced,  that  district  will  get 
excellent  advertising.  Practically  any  dis- 
trict can  make  a  name  for  itself;  can 
secure  a  State  and  national  reputation 
as  a  center  for  the  best  type  of  cattle, 
just  as  quickly  as  this  community  breed- 
ing is  taken  up  in  earnest.  Co-operation 
in  this  matter  should  appeal  to  every 
dairyman.  We  all  need  the  help  of  our 
fellow-men.  It  is  difficult,  tedious  and 
expensive  for  an  individual  to  build  up 
a  name  and  reputation  as  a  breeder.  The 
organization  of  several  men  carries  more 
weight  and  more  power  to  accomplish 
an  end  than  the  efforts  of  several  men 
working    independently.     A  permanent 

THE  BEST  TRADE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
FARMING. 
Get  a  Small  Ranch, 
One  Acre  or  More, 
In  the  Beautiful 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY. 
It  Will  Pay  for  Itself. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  work  about 
as  hard  for  yourself  as  you  are  doing  now 
for  your  employer. 

You  will  live  longer. 
You  will  live  better. 
You  will  be  healthy. 
You  will  live  happier. 
You  will  be  more  contented. 
You  will  be  your  own  boss. 
You  will  be  independent. 
WORK  FOR  YOURSELF. 
Stop  Paying  Rent. 
Get  a  Little  Ranch  of  Your  Own. 
We  Have  Just  What  You  Want. 
Just  Where  You  Want  It. 
Perfect  Climate.   Most  Healthful  Locality. 
Only  30  Minutes  From  Oakland. 
One  Hour  From  San  Francisco. 
On  the  new  Oakland  &  Anitoch  Electric 
Railway. 
OUR  TERMS: 
PRACTICALLY  ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 
Raise  your  own  vegetables. 
Raise  your  own  fruits. 
Raise  your  own  walnuts  and  almonds. 
Raise  your  own  chickens. 
Keep  a  cow  if  you  like. 

THINK  IT  OVER. 
Fresh   vegetables,    fresh   fruits,  fresh 
eggs,  young  chickens,  sweet  cream  and 
butter  and 

NO  RENT  TO  PAY. 
Keep  Your  Position  in  the  City 
If  You  must,  but 
Live  in  the  Country. 
The  Ideal  Place  to  Raise  a  Family. 
Our  Valley  Is  the 
Most  Beautiful  Spot  Near  San  Francisco. 

Must  Be  Seen  to  Be  Appreciated. 
It's  the  Coming  Home  Place  for  Those 
Employed  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 
ARRANGE  TO  VISIT  THE  VALLEY. 
Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
Call  at  the  Office  or  Write 
R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
7;?4  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 
100  Head  of 

MERINO  BUCKS 

Pure  bred  and  in  fine  condition. 
Address 
VINA  RANCH,  Vina,  Cal. 


organization  of  dairymen  in  any  district 
with  a  fixed  resolve  to  eliminate  every 
scrub  bull  and  to  support  community 
breeding  will  do  untold  good. 

Co-operative  work  will  assist  in  arrest- 
ing and  stamping  out  diseases,  will  pro- 
tect all  members  in  purchasing  as  well 
as  in  selling  stock,  and  will  quickly  bring 
prosperity  to  the  district.  It  naturally 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  present  ex- 
cellent cow-testing  work,  and  any  cream- 
ery can  easily  be  made  the  center  for 
organization. 

The  plan  in  operation  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  is  very  simple. 
Farmers  may  club  together  in  an  asso- 
ciation and  buy  three  or  more  pure-bred 
dairy  sires  of  the  same  breed  and  not 
related.  These  sires  are  then  placed  in 
different  sections  of  the  community,  each 
sire  in  the  care  of  a  competent  dairy- 
man, selected  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Each  sire  will  be  available  for 
the  herd  of  a  number  of  different  farm- 
ers, in  which  the  total  number  of  cows 
is  from  sixty  to  eighty.  In  two  years, 
or  when  their  heifers  are  old  enough  to 
breed,  the  sires  are  exchanged  from  one 
section  to  another.  After  two  years  more 
the  sires  are  exchanged  again.  If  there 
are  three  sires  in  the  Association,  they 
may  be  used  for  six  years  with  this  sys- 
tem of  exchange  without  any  necessity  of 
in-breeding.  If  there  are  five  sires,  ten 
years.  Good  bulls  will  thus  be  saved 
from  needless  sacrifice  when  too  young 
and  before  their  real  value  has  been  de- 
termined. The  old  and  well-proven  sire 
should  be  in  demand  because  his  progeny 
will  have  demonstrated  his  sterling 
worth. 

The  members  of  such  an  Association 
would  probably  find  a  monthly  meeting 
very  profitable,  as  it  would  be  well  to 
be  seeking  not  only  financial  results,  but 
also  mental  and  social  improvements,  also 
general  enlightenment  by  discussion  of 
experience  and  dissemination  of  pertinent 
information  from  all  sources.  It  is  an 
educational  enterprise  for  adults. 

Let  us  now  see  briefly  what  may  be 
cited  as  objects  and  results  of  the  pro- 
posed associations: 

To  encourage  the  raising  of  high-grade 
dairy  stock  from  pure-bred  sires. 

To  create  a  demand  for  and  open  chan- 
nels for  the  sale  of  surplus  stock. 

To  make  possible  the  interchange,  not 
slaughter,  of  good  breeding  animals  for 
which  the  owner  has  no  further  use. 

To  materially  assist  members  in  the 
best  methods  of  feeding  and  care  of  stock. 

To  induce  uniform  and  efficient  meth- 
pds  through  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  breeding,  so  that  animals  of  greater 
value  will  be  produced. 

To  leave  the  pure-bred  business  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  thus  retain- 
ing in  action  the  full  power  of  private 
incentive. 

To  help  dairy  farmers  to  co-operate  on 
a  practical  basis  while  retaining  their 
individuality,  rather  than  becoming  serv- 
ants to  corporations. 

To  give  to  numerous  localities  stock 
and  breeds  of  animals  which  will  give 
them,  besides  fame  and  pride  in  local 
affairs,  large  profits  from  the  sale  of  high- 
class  animals. 

To  give  to  every  member  who  is  sell- 
ing cream  or  milk  additional  handsome 
profits  from  the  increased  production  of 
milk  and  butter-fat. 

To  give  to  the  show,  the  sale  ring,  the 
advertising  journal  and  the  private  sale 
an  added  dignity  and  power  for  advanc- 
ing the  live  stock  interests  of  our  great 
State. 

Dairymen  who  will  co-operate  in  this 
way  will  receive  the  greatest  compensa- 
tion for  their  efforts  and  will  quickly 
bring  the  greatest  development  to  Cali- 
fornia dairying. 


HEAD  OF  REGISTERED        imi  ^""V 

O  HOLSTEINS  OO 

TO  BE  SOLD  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

First  Annual  Sale  of  the  Pennant  Dairy 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sale  will  be  held  on  the  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRA- 
MENTO, SEPT.  21st,  1912.  We  will  sell  about  45  head  of  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  and  Heifers  of  Advanced  A.  R.  0.  Breeding.  Bred  to  Sons  of 
Pontiac,  Korndyke,  and  King  Sergis — the  two  greatest  Bulls  of  the 
Holstein-Freisian  Breed. 

Will  also  sell  5  or  10  young  Bulls,  all  from  tested  Dams  and 
sired  by  high-class  Bulls. 

Every  animal  will  be  tuberculin  tested  before  the  sale.  Buyers 
will  be  furnished  with  registration  and  transfer  papers,  and  all 
animals  will  be  loaded  on  board  the  cars  free  of  charge. 

Every  animal  offered  will  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest 
bidder.   Catalogues  will  be  furnished  at  the  sale. 


HEENAN  &  WELDON,  Box  364,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Uniform  Service 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  make  "Pacific  Service" 
a  uniform  service  in  point  of 
quality  and  courteousness. 

And  wherever  the  high  standard  of  the 
"Pacific  Service"  of  today  doesn't  conform 
to  that  of  yesterday,  it  will  be  because  a 
betterment  has  taken  place. 

We  want  "Pacific  Service"  to  be  a  per- 
fect service  from  your  viewpoint. 

"Pacific  Service  "  is  "Perfect  Service  " 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


The  Author — You  can't  appreciate  it. 
You  never  wrote  a  book  yourself. 
The  Other — No,  and  I  never  laid  an 


egg,  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of  an  ome- 
let than  any  hen  in  the  country! — London 
Opinion. 
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Hints  For  Western  Feeders. 


John  T.  Caine,  Animal  Husbandman  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  certainly 
gave  his  hearers  many  gems  of  practical- 
ity serene  when  he  spoke  of  feeding  ani- 
mals on  the  Pacific  slope  in  this  way: 

Tiik  BABIES  of  thb  Fielu. — In  feeding 
our  young  animals,  we  find  that  as  the 
age  increases  the  amount  of  feed  neces- 
sary to  make  a  pound  of  gain  increases 
very  much.  The  cheaper  gains  are  made 
while  the  animal  is  young,  and  for  this 
reason  success  generally  comes  to  the  man 
who  keeps  everything  growing  from  baby- 
hood up.  It  costs  considerable  more  to 
get  an  animal  back  into  shape  after  it 
has  once  lost  the  young  fat  than  it  would 
have  done  to  have  kept  him  growing. 
An  animal  can  lose  five  or  ten  times 
more  in  one  day  than  can  be  put  back  on 
in  the  same  time,  and  for  this  reason 
one  day's  starving  or  other  poor  condi 
tions  means  a  great  loss  to  the  average 
farmer.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  ex- 
actly two  animals  grow  where  one  has 
grown  before,  but  we  ought  to  get  the 
animals  much  larger  at  the  same  age 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  this 
section.  Remember  always,  then,  to  be  a 
little  lenient  with  feed  for  the  young 
stock,  as  there  is  no  time  that  so  much 
can  be  made  from  feed  as  while  the  ani- 
mals are  young. 

Feeding  the  Grown-Ups.  —  In  feeding 
for  breeding  animals  or  just  for  growth, 
we  should  be  very  careful  to  supply  food 
that  will  make  for  plenty  of  bone  and 
muscle,  and  this  we  get  from  our  pro- 
tein feeds,  such  as  alfalfa.  Do  not  feed 
your  breeding  animals  too  much,  espe 
cially  of  a  concentrated  fattening  feed, 
but  give  them  enough  to  keep  them  in 
good  healthy  condition.  This  does  not 
mean  skin-poor — the  condition  that  we 
find  so  many  of  our  Western  animals  in 
— but  means  that  they  are  in  such  shape 
that  all  of  the  functions  of  their  body  are 
working  in  normal  condition.  In  feeding 
tor  market,  the  fattening  foods  can  be 
used  to  a  greater  extent,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  be  so  careful  about  the  pro- 
portion of  muscle  and  bone-building  ma- 
terial. The  West  has  a  habit  of  sending 
their  animals  to  the  markets  in  just  half- 


Hon.  John  W. 
Sperow,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W. 
,Va.  One  of 
the  seven 
on  whose 
seven  farms 
seven  Tubu- 
lars  are  used. 


SEVEN  BROTHERS 

Seven  Farms 

7  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

You  know  the  six  Porterflold  brothers — J. 
M.  and  J.  B.  Porterfleld,  MartlnbsbtirK.  W.Va. 
— T.  H.andG.  A.  Porterfleld.  Iledpesville.  W. 
Va.— C.  N.  Porterfleld.  Bunkcrhlll.  W.  Va  — 
W.  S.  Porterfleld,  Hedlngton,  W.  Va.  Each 
operates  his  own  high  class  dairy  farm,  aud 
is  making  money.  You  know  their  brother- 
in-law,  Hon.  John  W.  Sperow,  Martinsburg, 
W.  V.,  retired  dairyman,  member  of  legisla- 
ture, whose  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Porter- 
field.  Like  the  most  successful  dairymen 
everywhere,  these  shrewd  men  selected  and 
enthusiastically  endorse 

SHARPLES  TUBULAR 

cream  Separators 

They  will  use  no  oth<  r  make.  It  is  all  be- 
cause Hairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks,  hare 
t  wice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  faster  and  tw  ice  as  clean,  and  pay  a 
profit  no  other  can  pay. 

When  whole  families  east  their  solid  vote  for  Tub- 
ulars. you  will  wisely  do  the  same. 

Want  a  free  trial?  Want  to  exchange  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  one 
that  pays  you  better?  Then  ask  for  Catalog 
No.l  31  and  get  quick  and  courteous  attention. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas.  Tex. 
Toronto,  Can.:  Winnipeg.  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


fat  condition,  and  as  such  they  are  al- 
ways sold  at  reduced  prices.  If  more  care 
would  be  taken  to  have  everything  in  good 
shape,  greater  profits  could  be  realized 
with  practically  all  of  our  live  stock. 
Horses,  for  instance,  are  often  sold  when 
in  thin  condition,  and  the  buyers  feed- 
ing them  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  grain 
add  from  $25  to  $50  to  their  value.  This 
could  be  done  just  as  well  by  the  farmer 
himself,  thus  realizing  a  good  deal  better 
profit  for  his  live  stock. 

Fab  Western  Ways. — In  feeding  beef 
cattle  in  the  West,  we  need  but  little  in 
the  way  of  barns,  though  an  open  shed 
has  some  advantages,  as  it  keeps  out  the 
wet  and  excessive  cold.  With  alfalfa 
hay,  we  have  found  that  but  very  little 
grain  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  good 
gains  with  beef  steers.  In  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Utah  Station,  gains  of 
nearly  two  pounds  a  day  were  secured  on 
an  average  of  about  four  pounds  of  grain 
when  fed  with  alfalfa.  At  $7  a  ton  for 
the  alfalfa  and  about  $22  for  the  grain, 
fairly  cheap  gains  were  made,  and  if 
animals  were  purchased  and  sold  in  a 
good  way,  profit  could  be  made  from  this 
business.  Wild  hay  is  also  a  good  feed 
for  beef  cattle,  especially  if  some  grain 
can  be  fed  in  conjunction.  In  some  sec- 
tions, however,  notably  along  the  Bear 
river,  profitable  feeding  is  carried  on 
every  winter  with  hay  alone.  The  cheap- 
est gains  ever  reported  in  feeding  wheat 
for  beef  were  made  in  the  West  when 
alfalfa  and  beet  pulp  were  used.  If  the 
farmer  can  get  hold  of  beet  pulp  and  feed 
it  with  good  hay,  he  would  find  remark 
ably  good  gains  can  be  made,  and  at  a 
good  profit.  One  thing  we  should  get 
over  in  our  Western  beef  business  is 
feeding  our  steers  until  they  are  three 
and  four  years  old,  as  the  profits  are  gen- 
erally much  larger  when  the  animals  are 
sold  younger. 

Dairy  Feeding. — In  feeding  the  dairy 
cow,  we  have  quite  a  different  proposi- 
tion, as  the  dairy  animal  has  no  layer  of 
fat  like  the  beef  animal,  to  keep  her 
warm.  For  this  reason,  good  barns  should 
be  supplied  wherever  dairy  cows  are  to 
be  kept.  A  dairy  animal  does  more  work 
than  practically  any  other  animal  on  the 
farm,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  have  her 
food  going  to  produce  heat  to  keep  her 
warm  under  adverse  conditions.  A  good 
warm,  comfortable  stable  should  be  sup- 
plied. The  dairy  cow  is  a  factory  which 
uses  a  large  amount  of  rough  feed,  works 
it  over,  and  gives  milk,  the  concentrated 
product.  If,  then,  the  animal  is  supplied 
with  raw  products,  a  large  amount  of 
milk  can  be  manufactured.  Straw  and 
poor  hay  cannot  make  enough  energy  to 
much  more  than  keep  up  the  body  ueat 
of  the  animal,  and  of  course  there  would 
be  no  excess  from  which  to  make  milk. 
Dairy  cows  should  have  a  liberal  allow 
ance  of  good  alfalfa,  and  should  be  fed 
in  connection  some  grain  and  roots, 
('.round  barley,  bran,  or  rolled  oats  can 
be  used  to  supply  the  grain.  The  bran 
is  a  protein  feed  and  does  not  balance 
the  alfalfa  nearly  as  well  as  the  barley, 
yet  it  is  liked  by  the  cows  and  is  gener- 
ally a  part  of  every  dairy  ration.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  not  more  than 
three  pounds  can  be  fed  per  day  with  al 
falfa  with  any  degree  of  profit. 

The  dairymen  at  Richmond  found  that 
they  could  bring  in  corn  and  feed  it  with 
bran  and  alfalfa  at  a  profit.  Carloads 
are  purchased  every  year  and  good  re- 
sults seem  to  be  obtained  where  the  cost 
is  not  over  $1.20  per  hundred.  If  some 
roots,  such  as  mangels,  could  be  added 
to  the  dairy  ration,  it  would  help  mate- 
rially, as   succulents  of  this   kind  are 


"Kuhn  California  Project 99 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  Is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  Including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  In  California's  famous  valley,  where  c'.lmate, 
soli  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  I RJR IGATED  LAND  CO. 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Message  Bearers  Ancient  and  Modern 


Pheidippides,  the  most  noted 
runner  of  ancient  Greece,  made  a 
record  and  an  everlasting  reputation 
by  speeding  140  miles  from  Athens 
to  Sparta  in  less  than  two  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection 
composed  the  courier  service  for 
the  transmission  of  messages  in 
olden  times.  But  the  service  was 
so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in 
the  interest  of  rulers  on  occasions 
of  utmost  importance. 

The  Royal  messenger  of  ancient 
times  has  given  way  to  the  demo- 
cratic telephone  of  to-day.  Cities, 
one  hundred  or  even  two  thousand 
miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a  few 
seconds,  so  that  message  and  an- 
swer follow  one  another  as  if  two 
persons  were  talking  in  the  same 
room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone 
service  not  only  meets  the  needs  of 
the  State  in  great  emergencies,  but 
it  meets  the  daily  needs  of  millions 
of  the  plain  people.  There  can  be 
no  quicker  service  than  that  which 
is  everywhere  at  the  command  of 
the  humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  possible 
communication  by  telephone  ser- 
vice. The  Bell  System,  by  con- 
necting seven  million  people  to- 
gether, has  made  telephone  service 
so  inexpensive  that  it  is  used 
twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry 
might,  at  great  expense,  establish 
their  own  exclusive  telephonelines, 
but  in  order  that  any  person  having 
a  telephone  may  talk  with  any 
other  person  having  a  telephone, 
there  must  be  One  System,  One 
Policy  and  Universal  Service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  "Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


Eureka  Harness 


Bold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 


4<il  Market  Street, 


(Incorporated) 


Sun  Friinclm-o. 
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needed  by  the  dairy  cows.  Keep  the  dairy 
cow  comfortable,  give  her  all  that  she 
can  eat  of  good  feed,  and  if  she  is  the 
right  kind  of  animal,  she  will  return  you 
a  very  good  profit  for  your  trouble. 

Feeding  Horses. — In  the  raising  of 
horses  in  the  West,  we  lose  sight  quite 
often  of  the  fact  that  colts,  if  allowed 
to  run  down  and  get  in  poor  shape,  never 
make  big  horses.  Size  sells  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  every  hundred  pounds  over  1400 
is  generally  worth  about  $25.  At  $23 
a  hundred,  horse  flesh  can  be  produced 
by  the  farmer  at  a  great  profit.  Feed 
the  colts  well,  giving  the  draft  young- 
sters some  grain,  such  as  oats  or  bran, 
during  the  winter,  and  supplying  them 
good  pasture  or  range  during  the  sum- 
mer. If  this  is  done,  you  might  just 
as  well  be  selling  1600  and  1700-pound 
horses  at  four  years  old  instead  of  mar- 
keting the  1400-pound  kind.  In  feeding 
your  work  horses,  too  much  alfalfa  is 
generally  fed,  for  it  is  very  palatable,  and 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

G  OMBAULT  '3 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safest,  lte«t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Buncheaor  ISIomishes  from  Hornet 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  i3  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druceists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circumic. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM,"  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


ki  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  T  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  def  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


5  the  horses  learn  to  gorge  themselves  on 
it.  About  iy±  pounds  of  hay  and  %  to 
1  pound  of  grain  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  \ive  weight  of  your  horse  will  be  prac- 
tically all  that  is  needed.  In  some  sec- 
tions alfalfa  is  not  liked  as  a  horse  feed, 
yet  in  practically  all  experiments  it  has 
been  proved  superior,  pound  for  pound, 
to  timothy,  when  fed  to  work  horses. 
Oats  is  the  ideal  grain  for  horses,  but 
bran  can  be  fed  to  advantage,  and  where 
bran  is  cheaper  than  oats,  one-half  of 
the  grain  ration  can  be  supplied  by  this. 
Feed  most  of  your  hay  at  night,  so  that 
the  bulky  food  will  be  digested  before  the 
horse  goes  to  work.  Give  some  hay  in 
the  mornings  and  but  very  little  at  noon. 

Feeding  Lambs. — Feeding  lambs  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  profitable  business  in  the 
West,  and  alfalfa  hay  makes  a  very  good 
roughage  for  them.  Along  with  this, 
wheat,  oats  or  barley  make  very  profitable 
feeds.  In  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station,  lamos  made  the 
most  profitable  gains  when  half  rations 
of  grain  were  given,  that  is,  only  about 
half  as  much  grain  is  fed  as  the  feeders 
of  the  East  would  use.  With  lambs 
weighing  sixty  poupnds,  about  a  third 
of  a  pound  of  grain  a  day  seems  to  give 
very  good  results.  One  advantage  in 
sheep  feeding  is  that  the  grains  do  not 
have  to  be  ground,  and  the  animals  need 
but  very  litle  housing. 

The  Phi  Promise. —  i  ue  hog  business  is 
one  which  the  West  is  taking  up  to  a 
great  extent  and  one  which  is  going  to 
yield  big  profits  to  most  of  the  farmers. 
Feeding  is  the  biggest  proposition  with 
hogs,  as  the  housing  does  not  cost  very 
much.  Keep  the  pigs  growing  by  feed- 
ing such  grains  as  ground  barley  or  wheat 
or  shorts.  These  fed  with  skim-milk,  al- 
falfa and  some  roots  will  produce  pork  at 
a  very  low  price  and  will  allow  the  farm- 
er a  very  nice  profit  on  his  investment. 
Pork  can  be  produced  at  from  3  to  5 
cents  a  pound,  and  if  the  selling  price 
is  as  it  has  been — 6  to  7  cents — you  see 
that  very  good  returns  are  secured.  Do 
not  let  the  young  pigs  stop  growing,  as 
the  stunting  for  a  little  while  of  the  young 
animals  is  going  to  make  the  cost  of  fu- 
ture gains  very  much  greater. 

Why  Stock-Growing  is  ureat. — The  ad- 
vantages gained,  then,  for  the  Western 
farmer  from  the  feeding  of  practically  all 
of  his  crops  upon  his  own  land  are  many. 
As  a  rule,  advanced  prices  are  secured 
over  what  the  market  men  will  give,  and 
this,  too,  right  at  your  own  door,  for 
the  hauling  of  hay  and  grain  to  the  rail- 
road is  a  big  proposition  as  compared 
with  the  marketing  of  live  stock.  An- 
other thing  not  thought  of  by  the  West- 
ern farmer  is  that  some  day  his  lands  are 
going  to  run  out  to  a  certain  extent  if 
some  kind  of  husbandry  is  not  practiced. 
If,  however,  nearly  everything  produced 
is  fed  on  the  farm,  and  the  fertility  in 
this  way  practically  all  returned  to  the 
soil,  the  farms  can  be  just  as  good  when 
handed  down  to  the  children  as  they  are 
now.  There  is  more  fertility  sold  from 
the  farm  many  times  in  hay  and  grain 
than  the  price  of  the  crops  would  bring 
back.  Watch  this  carefully,  and  see  to 
it  that  products  are  marketed  from  your 
farm  in  a  concentrated  form,  leaving  the 
fertility  to  help  you  grow  new  crops.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  live  stock  business 
is  that  it  equalizes  the  work  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  average  farm.  For  in  the 
winter,  when  the  crops  do  not  worry  one, 
we  have  the  live  stock  to  take  care  of, 
and  in  the  summer  when  the  work  of  the 
crops  is  rushing,  the  live  stock  takes  but 
a  little  attention.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who 
is  busy  is  the  man  who  is  making  money, 
and  if  he  can  furnish  labor  all  the  year 
round  he  will  be  able  to  reap  a  larger 
profit  from  the  investment. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  B.-10,  which  will 
be  maUed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco 
" Overland  Limited' 


Leaves  10 :20  a.m.  Daily 
Arrives  at  Chicago 
In  68  Hours 

Pullman  equipment  of  latest  design.  Elec- 
tric lighted  throughout. 

Rotunda  Observation  Car  contains  Li- 
brary, Parlor  and  Clubroom. 

Daily  market  reports  and  news  items  by 
telegraph. 

Telephone  connection  30  minutes  before 
departure. 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
Meals  a  la  carte 

Every  attention  shown  patrons  by  cour- 
teous employes. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

42  Powell  Street 
I'lione  Sutter  2940 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

Flood  Building     Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station 
Phone  Kearny  3100 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco,  CaL   WATER  TANK. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Snn  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin         Assistant  Cashier 


E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO.. 
911-916  Crocker  Hullillng,  Sa»  Francisco. 
Established 


ALFALFA  HAY 


That's  all  we  grow. 
New  crop  now  ready  to  ship, 
for  prices. 


Write 


C.  W.  VAN  MOTE, 
Manzanlta  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Gridley,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


20,000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  66  page  illustrated  catalog.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchet  y,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHICKENS.  PUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK.  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  upplication  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whit? 
Orpington. 


QUALITY   POULTRY    SUPPLY    HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St,  S.  F. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.     Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


s.  c. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS— BREEDING  COCKERELS 
FALL  CHICKS 

ALSO 

1000  Year -Old  Hens 

FOR  BREEDERS 


A  strain  of  beautiful  birds  that 
you  cannot  refuse. 

All  of  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
You  take  no  chances  of  infecting 
your  flock  when  buying  from  us. 
We  take  pride  in  all  shipments. 


Largest  and  Finest  Poultry  Farm 
in  California. 


Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 


Capacity  30,000. 


Visitors  Welcome. 


Hopland 
Stock  Farm 


Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  RockH,  White  V\  yfln- 
dottes.  l.lKht  Brahman,  YY'hite  Minorca**, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous     Ranch.  > 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLE  DICK  <fc  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
(locks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43(10  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland.  Cal. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ni  nrn  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  O'e. 


Looking  to 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbi:ss 
By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

This  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of 
the  layers,  and  cull  out  all  that  are  not 
up  to  your  idea  of  what  hens  should  be. 

At  the  price  of  meat,  all  those  hens  that 
will  sell  at  a  low  figure  can  be  used  on 
the  farmer's  atble,  provided  he  has  a 
family  or  hired  help,  otherwise  two  peo- 
ple could  not  be  expected  to  make  great 
inroads  on  a  flock  of  chickens.  But  the 
idea  is,  no  matter  who  eats  them,  to  cull 
them  out  before  they  commence  to  molt. 
There  is  no  use  in  feeding  a  lot  of  drones, 
and  by  watching  the  hens  you  can  come 
near  telling  the  hens  that  do  not  pay  for 
their  keep.  All  hens  that  keep  the  laying 
up  until  late  and  seem  to  have  no  time 
to  fuss  with  molting,  should  be  marked 
for  breeders  for  next  year.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  get  a  flock  of  real  winter  lay- 
ing hens.  In  fact,  unless  the  weather  is 
extremely  wet,  so  that  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  trouble,  I  always  hatch  the  eggs 
from  these  persistent  layers,  no  matter 
what  month  it  may  be.  Of  course  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  good  layer  does  not 
make  a  good  breeder.  Prolificacy  and  pre- 
potency do  not  always  go  together;  unless 
one  knows  how  to  select  for  the  combina- 
tion. Prepotency,  is,  plainly  speaking,  the 
ability  to  stamp  the  individual  character- 
istics or  qualities  on  the  offspring. 

PUKIMJI'KNUY    AND   PROLIFICACY. — But,  Oil 

the  other  hand,  we  may  say  a  bird  that 
is  not  prepotent  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
very  prolific.  The  mistake  that  most 
people  make  in  selecting  their  breeders 
is  to  think  only  of  the  hens.  So  that  the 
hens  are  from  good  layers  they  feel  all 
right;  but  it  is  just  as  important  to  have 
the  male  bird  from  good  laying  stock  as 
the  hens.  At  this  time  of  year  we  are  all 
out  among  the  poultry  and  other  live 
stock,  so  we  can  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  watching  them.  Those  who  have 
not  the  time  to  watch  should  install  a 
trap  nest  or  two.  They  will  tell  the  story, 
and  if  a  few  of  the  eggs  be  set  from  the 
late  layers  you  can  soon  build  up  a  nice 
winter  laying  strain.  Not  all  at  once,  but 
in  two  years  you  could  have  a  nice  flock 
You  can't  improve  anything  without  build- 
ing in  the  future;  everything  worth  hav- 
ing is  the  result  of  time  and  labor,  and  in- 
cidentally forethought.  We  have  to  think 
and  plan  in  advance  for  nearly  every- 
thing and  good  laying  hens  are  not  an 
exception. 

THE  Missouri  Contkst. — The  egg-laying 
contest  in  Missouri  is  drawing  to  a  close 
and  I  hope  to  get  a  full  report  of  it  to 
give  our  readers.  From  what  I  learn, 
there  is  another  contest  planned  for  on  a 
more  even  scale.  The  different  varieties 
in  the  one  now  running  were  not  by  any 
means  fairly  represented;  for  instance, 
there  were  qiute  a  number,  near  twenty 
pens,  of  White  Leghorns,  and  only  one  or 
two  of  most  of  the  others.  Now  if  the 
White  Leghorns  should  win,  the  unthink 
ing  people  would  all  be  for  White  Leg- 
horns, only  to  be  disappointed,  because  it 
would  not  prove  much,  there  being  so 
many  pens  to  try  for  it.  As  I  understand, 
the  next  contest  is  to  be  more  equal,  and 
that  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
The  fact  that  several  hens,  mostly  Barred 
Rocks,  have  not  laid  an  eggs  sets  that 
variety  at  a  great  disadvantage;  perhaps 
they  were  old  hens  that  had  gotten 
through  laying.  Some  Wyandotte  pullets 
Bent  were  so  young  that  almost  two 
months  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  their 
maturing;  all  of  which  shows  very  poor 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 
There  were  but  two  pens  of  Black  Orping- 
tons, against  eighteen  pens  of  White  Leg- 
horns, to  be  exact;  so  you  will  see  it  was 


the  Future. 

not  an  even  deal.  The  next  one  is  to  have 
ten  females  to  the  pen;  all  to  be  near  the 
same  age,  and  if  five  pens  or  one  of  one 
variety  are  entered  there  must  be  that 
many  of  others.  The  entry  fee  is  $5  for 
Missouri  breeders,  and  $10  for  each  pen 
that  goes  from  other  States.  This  is  only 
l  easonable,  because  the  management  goes 
to  great  expense  and  trouble  to  conduct 
these  contests,  and  the  breeders  will  reap 
the  benefit  from  the  advertising,  besides 
they  give  several  good  big  prizes. 

The  Future  ok  Selection. — Now,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  knows  how  to  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers and  has  the  stock  to  spare  will  be 
making  a  prosperous  trade  in  the  future, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  the  winner 
of  first  prize.  I  think  in  the  near  future 
people  will  want  and  insist  on  buying 
stock  that  can  be  depended  on  as  layers. 

When  they  do,  those  who  sell  stock  will 
have  to  know  how  to  pick  them  out.  At 
present  it  is  something  of  a  lottery,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  breeder. 

Hints  for  Treatment. — Now  I  hope  all 
of  "you  that  have  a  nice  bunch  of  early 
pullets  on  hand  are  planning  for  their 
future,  too.  Mind,  no  cockerel  running 
with  them  to  harry  them  and  steal  two- 


thirds  of  the  food.  Give  them  all  the  good 
grain  you  can  afford  and  plenty  of  green 
feed  if  they  cannot  help  themselves.  A 
little  meal  will  do  good,  but  not  too  much. 
Just  iet  them  grow  and  gain  a  constitution 
without  much  forcing;  then  when  you 
want  them  they  will  be  on  hand  to  deliver 
the  goods.  Plenty  of  good  sharp  grit, 
shell,  and  all  that  poultry  need,  should  be 
kept  before  them  when  yarded.  If  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  where  you  can 
buy  screenings  from  a  thresher,  store 
them  away  for  the  winter,  when  they  will 
be  at  a  premium  as  scratching  material. 
Sure,  it  pays  to  look  ahead;  when  cold 
mornings  come  the  chickens  can  scratch 
and  get  up  a  good  circulation  before  you 
are  on  hand  with  the  usual  morning  meal, 
by  throwing  a  quart  of  weed  seeds  and 
small  wheat  among  the  litter. 

The  Weed  Question. — If  the  good  man 
is  afraid  of  the  weed  seeds,  just  rake  all 
litter  up  some  day  after  a  rain  and  set 
away  in  a  box  until  you  can  burn  it  out 
on  a  vacant  place.  There  is  that  one 
drawback  to  buying  screenings,  but  you 
can  keep  them  off  the  ground  by  taking 
a  little  trouble,  and  being  careful  on 
windy  days.  Men  don't  like  weed  seeds 
brought  on  their  farms,  and  I  don't  blame 
them,  but  I  sure  do  like  to  treat  the 
chickens  and  will  go  to  quite  a  little 
trouble  myself  to  do  it.  A  sack  or  two 
of  broom  corn  and  split  peas  go  a  long 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

POULTRY  FEEDING  FOR  PROFIT 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

but  contains  much  valuable  information  concerning  poultry  raising, 
from  the  egg  to  the  nest.  Write  for  it  today,  while  you  are  think- 
ing about  it. 

COULSON  POULTRY  FOOD  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


MORE  MEAT— MORE  EGGS 

The  only  way  to  secure  a  maximum  yield  of  eggs 

FEED  CROLEY* S  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

CROLEY S  HIGH  PROTEIN  MEAT  SCRAPS: 

Hiin  Mi  l.til  \l    iii  the  market  for  protein  value  nml  digestibility. 

CROLEY  S  HIGH  GRADE  FISH  MEAL: 

The  K<ll'AIi  of  any  FImIi  Meal  yet  proilueed. 

CROLEY S  GREEN  GROUND  BONE: 

The  Mtuniliinl  of  exoellenee  for  twenty  yean*. 

Many  have  tried  to  imitate,  hut  none  have  succeeded. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  who  handle  quality  poultry  supplies. 

Manufactured  by  (he  GEO.  H.  CKOMBY  t  o.,  INC., 
Poultry  NupplleH,  Snn  Pranelaco. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  or 
write  ui,  sending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.         Los  Angeles, 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


BETTER 
I  PLOWING 

The  Johnson  Tractor 

enables  you  to  plow  better,  to  plow  deeper,  and  to  do  it  at  less  cost.  Every  owner  of  a  Johnson 
Tractor  is  a  satisfied  owner;  satisfied  because  his  work  is  done  in  better  time,  because  the  con- 
tinual, expense  of  horse  feed  is  removed ;  because  his  Johnson  Tractor  is  always  ready  for  work ; 
because  his  Johnson  Tractor  requires  less  care  and  attention  than  an  equal  power  in  horses. 

FOR  YOUR  FALL  PLOWING 

Why  not  investigate  the  Johnson  Tractor?    We  can 
make  early  deliveries.    Write  or  Wire  today. 


JOSHUA    HENDY    IRON  WORKS 


75  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ways,  too,  as  a  scratch  food.  The  idea  is 
not  so  much  to  fill  the  hens  up  as  to  give 
them  exercise  and  make  them  contented. 
Just  as  long  as  a  hen  is  finding  something, 
no  matter  how  small,  she  is  happy  and 
contented.  Contentment  does  not  go  with 
laziness,  a  lazy  hen  is  a  fat  hen  ready  for 
the  table.  All  of  these  nice  fat  hens 
should,  as  stated  before,  be  saving  the 
butcher's  bill,  both  an  the  farm  and  city 
lot  where  chickens  are  kept. 

Down  with  Deadheads.- — There  is  no 
profit  in  feeding  a  hen  through  the  molt 
that  will  in  all  probability  not  lay  for 
several  months.  Select  the  most  vigorous 
two-year-olds  and  all  yearlings  that  come 
up  to  your  idea  of  what  you  want,  and 
these,  with  the  pullets  being  raised,  will 
give  you  more  eggs,  if  fed  and  cared  for 
right,  than  you  can  get  from  keeping  a  lot 
of  deadheads. 

Make  a  Good  Fight. — If  we  did  not  live 
in  the  future,  we  would  not  have  courage 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  stock  through  the 
late  summer  and  fall  months.  But  hap- 
pily for  us,  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,  and  we  always  hope  things 


Get  More 
Eggs 

Feed  your  hens  W  P  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
In  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


will  be  better.  Now  hope  is  very  light 
substance  to  exist  on,  so  along  with  hope 
— plastered  in,  as  it  were — we  must  have 
grit  and  common  sense  to  know  when 
it  is  worth  while  to  hope  and  when  it 
would  be  just  as  wise  to  throw  up  the 
sponge.  No  use  fighting  if  you  are  going 
to  get  licked  in  the  end;  but  I  want  to 
say  that  all  poultry  workers  are  in  a 
fight  to  win  if  they  will  only  stick  it 
out. 

The  Eastern  Question.  —  The  future 
looks  well  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  it  and  encourage  others:  as  far 
ahead  as  the  Panama  Exposition,  any 
way.  And  beyond  that,  we  need  all  the 
eggs  and  poultry  that  can  be  raised 
right  here  in  California.  We  don't  mind 
our  Eastern  friends  sending  a  share  of 
their  product,'  either,  but  we  do  mind 
having  them  sold  in  competition  with 
our  own  fresh  stock,  as  is  being  done 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  Eastern  eggs  are 
being  sold  as  fresh  ranch  eggs.  But 
there  are  some  good  live  poultrymen 
around  Los  Angeles,  and  the  dealers  that 
are  running  this  game  are  taking  a  big 
risk.  The  present  penny  may  cost  them 
a  dollar  in  the  future;  so  may  it  be. 
I  think  in  time,  if  we  keep  at  it,  some 
of  these  thieves  that  are  getting  so  ex- 
pert at  robbing  the  people  will  begin  to 
see  that  they  have  been  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,"  and  that  honesty  is,  after 
all,  the  best  policy.  This  is  an  easy- 
going nation,  but  when  it  does  get  stirred 
up,  things  begin  to  hum  all  right. 

Now  we  want  somebody  to  stir  up  this 
"fresh  ranch  egg"  business  and  see  if  it 
cannot  be  stopped.  Let  us  have  a  fair 
deal,  and  let  the  consumer  have  a  fair 
deal.  If  he  wants  to  buy  Eastern  eggs, 
all  right — but  let  him  know  that  he  gets 
Eastern  eggs — then  he  will  know  what 
they  taste  like.  So  also  if  he  wants  fresh 
ranch  eggs. 

Rktailers  Profit. — I  was  told  yester- 
day by  a  lady  that  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  that  fresh 
ranch  eggs  are  being  sold  in  that  city 
for  35  cents  a  dozen.  Last  week  I  was 
paid  24  cents,  right  at  the  time  when 
this  lady  was  visiting  in  the  city.  Nine 
cents  difference  in  a  dozen  eggs  between 
buyer,  or  rather  consumer,  and  producer, 
in  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Where 
did  it  go?  Don't  you  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen see  what  the  future  has  in  store 
if  you  will  only  pull  the  wool  out  of 
your  eyes  and  work  for  the  common  good? 

A  few  days  ago  several  tons  of  good 
California  fruit  was  dumped  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  thousands  of  children  and 


poor  people  in  other  States  that  don't 
know  the  taste  of  fruit!  Something 
wrong;  but  it  is  not  overproduction.  It 
is  simply  a  wrong  system  of  distribution 
and  a  feeling  that  has  grown  up  in  our 
midst  that  "I  am  not  my  brother's 
keeper";  hence  the  fact  that  innocent 
children  are  dying  for  want  of  our  sur- 
plus does  not  bother  the  public  con- 
science and  we  sleep  the  self-satisfied  sleep 
of  the  just. 

Friends,  when  we  farmer  folks  make 
up  our  minds  to  make  a  noise,  we  can 
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Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


help  ourselves  and  all  those  also  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  it  surely 
puts  a  great  responsibility  on  us.  We 
ought  to  study  more,  not  altogether  along 
agricultural  lines,  but  economics,  so  that 
when  we  read  about  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  we  can  understand  them,  and 
sympathize  with  the  sufferers.  Yes,  the 
future  has  to  be  looked  forward  to;  look- 
ing backward  is  poor  policy,  either  in  the 
chicken  yard  or  any  other  business.  But 
enough  said  this  time. 


"Speaking  of  etiquette,  did  you  send 
the  half-crown  for  those  advertised  in- 
structions on  'What  to  Do  at  Table?'  " 

"Yes." 

"And  what  did  you  get?" 
"A  slip  with  one  word  printed  on  it — 
'Eat.'  "—Tit-Bits. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co 
.  omona  Ca  I  if 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  Irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 
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takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and 
wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


How  Women  Do  Things. 


A  seldom  mentioned  but  most  impor- 
tant member  of  an  agricultural  partner- 
ship is  the  woman.  It  she  wasn't  on 
the  job  to  keep  the  household  in  order 
and  the  food  supply  coming  regularly 
and  plenteously,  the  present-day  serious 
disturbance  over  the  high  cost  of  living 
would  be  replaced  by  a  starvation  panic 
that  would  paralyze,  for  once  she  quit 
the  job  the  hired  man  and  the  foreman 
and  the  "big  boss"  would  all  hit  the  pike 
for  the  nearest  town  or  city  in  short 
order. 

Through  the  Newburg  Journal  we  learn 
that  a  trade  school  for  women  is  to  be 
established  on  Long  Island  where  the 
gentler  sex  will  learn  to  be  plumbers, 
carpenters  and  bricklayers.  Some  par- 
ticulars in  this  item  are  in  the  way  of 
news  to  us,  and  we  doubt  very  seriously 
if  there  will  be  a  very  large  number  of 
women  scholars  enrolled  under  these 
banners.  We  know  full  well,  however, 
that  if  they  do  tackle  any  of  these  jobs 
it  will  keep  trade-union  organizations 
mighty  busy  in  holding  the  wage  scale 
of  men  and  women  equal. 

Women  undoubtedly  have  about  999  c 
more  intuition  than  men.  In  our  per- 
sonal experience  we  have  seen  many  cases 
where  two  amateur  home-builders  were 
gaining  their  very  first  experience  in  driv- 
ing tacks;  the  woman  invariably  did  two 
sides  of  the  room  to  the  man's  one,  in 


THE 
GEM  ICELESS 
COOLER 

NEEDS  1VO  ICE 

Is  the  most  desirable  Refrlgerntor  for 
the  country  home  as  well  as  for  the  city. 


Has  no  wood  In  Its  construction.  Per- 
fectly sanitary,  ventilation  correct, 
shelves  adjustable.  Is  made  right  and 
of  the  right  material.  If  not  handled 
by  your  dealer,  write  for  circular  and 
price. 


AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone.  Mkt.  321.'.. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Hints  on  Conveniences. 


Articles  giving  hints  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  conducting  the  work  of  a  house- 
hold are  always  interesting  to  me,  and 
I  have  wondered  if  anyone  would  care 
to  know  of  my  contrivances.  Our  house 
was  built  a  little  after  1830,  so  many 
of  the  modern  conveniences  are  missing. 
These  new  pantries  where  sets  of  shelves 
are  closed  in  with  little  doors  look  very 
attractive  to  me,  as  I  delight  in  closets 
and  drawers. 

But  there  are  home-made  contrivances 
that  can  be  had.  I  had  no  good  place 
to  put  wrapping  paper  and  bags  that 
collect  so  fast.  There  is  a  broad  shelf 
in  the  pantry,  so  my  husband  made  a 
drawer  to  slip  under  it,  out  of  a  wooden 
box,  17  by  20  inches,  and  7  inches  deep. 
When  this  was  painted  and  furnished 
with  a  knob,  it  looked  very  well,  and 
was  just,  what  I  needed.  But  it  was  soon 
full,  and  when  I  wanteu  a  paper  bag 
in  a  hurry  it  was  sure  to  be  buried 
under  layers  of  wrapping  paper  that  I 
did  not  want,  and  vice  versa.  So  I  picked 
over  the  contents  of  that  drawer,  took  all 
the  smaller  bags,  each  neatly  folded  in 
its  creases,  and  packed  them  in  a  large 
bag.  All  of  the  envelopes,  big  and  little, 
went  into  a  larger  envelope.  All  of  the 
pices  of  paraffin  paper  to  be  used  for 
lunches  were  put  in  another  large  en- 
velope. Now  if  I  want  anything  quickly, 
I  can  find  it,  and  it  is  not  much  work  to 
put  the  things  in  their  respective  recep- 
tacles as  they  are  received. 

I  have  wondered  what  that  broad  shelf 
was  first  made  for.  It  is  1%  inches 
thick,  a  yard  deep,  and  \\i>  yards  long. 
There  is  nothing  below  it,  so  I  put  some 
strewhooks  into  the  under  side,  and  sus- 
pend from  them  a  variety  of  pails,  a 
kettle,  and  a  roaster.  I  have  a  habit  of 
hanging  up  everything  that  can  be  hung. 
It  saves  lifting  things  when  dusting  and 
keeps  them  in  place. 

My  kitchen  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  house.  It  is  large,  has  three 
common  windows,  besides  a  long  window, 
a  doorway  that  closes  with  two  narrow 
glass  doors,  and  an  ordinary  wooden  out- 
side door.  Each  door  opens  onto  a  piazza. 
The  kitchen  is  very  light,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  air  can  have  free  circulation. 
People  often  speak  of  it,  and  my  visitors 
are  quite  apt  to  seek  it.  I  like  to  keep 
it  neat  and  orderly,  but  the  family  rub- 
bers, and  the  good  man's  shoes  had  a 
way  of  arranging  themselves  in  various 
attitudes  of  careless  ease  on  one  side  of 
the  room.  This  did  not  seem  fitting,  so 
again  we  resorted  to  a  wooden  box.  This 
one  is  set  Up  on  end  and  has  shelves 
where  the  rubbers  and  shoes  may  repose 
without  offense.  In  this  case  I  prefer 
shelves  rather  than  a  covered  box,  as  it 
is  easier  to  find  the  right  rubbers  and 
easier  to  clean.  The  box  has  an  exten- 
sion top  which  makes  a  nice  little  table. 

Now  just  a  few  words  to  the  young 
housekeeper.  Many  women  do  not  real- 
ize how  much  time  and  strength  is  saved 
by  a  little  planning.  Is  it  hard  to  get 
meals  on  time,  or  to  accomplish  all  you 
wish  in-  one  day?  The  simple  plan  of 
going  full-handed  each  way  helps  amaz- 
ingly. If  you  are  going  to  the  cellar  for 
apples  to  make  a  pie,  remember  to  take 
with  you  the  jelly  that  you  have  been 
making  and  store  it,  and  remember,  too, 
that  you  want  some  potatoes  for  dinner, 
and  bring  them  up  with  the  apples.  Thus 
you  can  do  in  one  trip  what  some  would 
do  in  three.  Even  in  passing  from  one 
room  to  another,  it  is  often  possible  to 
make  both  ways  count.  If  one  begins 
early  in  life,  the  habit  of  noting  what 


needs  to  go  each  way  will  save  hours  of 
time  and  much  precious  strength. 

Again,  more  articles  can  be  carried  in 
one  trip  than  at  first  would  seem.  Take 
the  matter  of  carrying  the  newly  washed 
dishes  from  kitchen  to  pantry  and  dining- 
room.  It  is  quite  possible  to  securely 
pack  them  together,  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  make  two  or  three  trips,  where  some 
women  make  five  or  six.  These  may  seem 
like  very  small  matters,  but  experience 
and  observation  prove  to  me  that  they  are 
very  often  overlooked. — E.  T.  M.  in  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


Simplify  Work. 

In  homes  where  one  pair  of  hands  must 
perform  the  many  household  duties,  it 
is  necessary  to  simplify  the  work  if  the 
housekeeper  hopes  to  retain  her  health 
and  energy.  At  first  it  seems  an  impos- 
sible task.  But  it  can  be  done  if  one  reso- 
lutely sets  her  mind  to  the  task  and  elim- 
inates the  things  which  are.  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  comfort  and  happiness. 
One  woman  sat  down  in  her  living-room, 
not  long  ago,  to  figure  this  out.  Her  eyes 
rested  on  the  walls,  literally  covered  with 
pictures,  banners,  and  mottoes.  They 
were  all  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  help- 
ful in  their  memories;  the  sideboard  was 
filled  with  cut-glass  and  silver  which 
needed  frequent  cleaning  to  keep  it  spark- 
ling and  pretty;  the  plate-rack  in  the 
dining-room  was  filled  with  plates,  and 
other  plates  were  suspended  from  wire 
hangers;  the  tables  held  numberless  bits 
of  bric-a-brac  or  handsome  books.  All 
these  things  needed  care.  So  she  started 
about  the  house  and  left  only  a  few 
things,  just  enough  to  keep  the  rooms 
from  looking  bare.  She  put  away  most 
of  the  china,  cut-glass,  and  bric-a-brac. 
Then  she  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  that  she 
would  be  saved  so  much  work.  Her  task 
of  simplifying  was  only  just  begun.  The 
majority  of  women  add  to  their  duties 
by  unnecessary  work  until  the  duties 
which  should  be  pleasures  become  bur- 
dens. 


Making  Plum  Preserves. 

Allow  equal  weight  of  sugar  and  plums. 
Wash  plums,  prick  the  skins  with  a  sil- 
ver fork,  and  place  them  in  a  large  bowl 
or  jar.  Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and 
as  little  water  as  possible,  boil  and  skim, 
then  pour  over  the  fruit.  Next  day  drain 
off  the  syrup  and  boil  it  again,  and  again 
liour  it  over  the  fruit.  Repeat  this  proc- 
ess the  next  morning,  and  the  last  time 
put  the  plums  and  the  syrup  together  over 
the  fire.  Let  boil  up  quickly  and  then 
simmer  about  20  minutes,  after  which 
pour  into  jars  and  seal  while  hot. 

Wash  and  drain  carefully  selected 
plums,  cut  a  small  piece  off  the  blossom 
ends  and  then  steam  the  plums  until 
tender.  Save  the  juice  that  runs  out  for 
jelly.  Place  the  steamed  plums  in 
warmed  glass  jars  and  pour  over  them  a 
hot  syrup  made  by  boiling  together  1  pint 
of  water  and  I1!-  cups  of  sugar.  Fill  the 
cans  to  overflowing  and  seal  air-tight. 

When  preserving  plums,  stew  them 
first  and  then  lift  them  out  and  pour  the 
sugar  syrup  over  them.  The  juice  left 
from  the  first  boiling  makes  nice  jelly, 
and  prepared  this  way  the  preserves  are 
not  so  tart  and  much  more  palatable. — 
Farm  and  Home. 


Life  power  lives  in  air,  water,  and  food 
only;  all  else  is  hurtful. 

Deformity  is  not  awkwardness  only, 
but  danger.  A  high  chest  will  give  free- 
dom to  breathing  and  digestion,  and  help 
to  cure  many  diseases. 

Spend  part  of  each  day  in  muscular 
work,  part  in  study,  and  part  in  good 
deeds  to  men. 


spite  of  her  serious  clothing  handicap. 
She  furthermore  used  about  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  tacks  and  fully  100%  less 
objectionable  language,  the  general  sum- 
ming up  being  a  trifle  over  three  sides 
of  the  room  finished  up  by  the  woman 
and  the  other  side  rather  poorly  done  by 
the  man,  the  woman  being  stopped  not 
less  than  twice  to  bandage  up  a  bruised 
finger  or  a  dismantled  thumb,  besides  nu- 
merous other  stops  to  condole  or  other- 
wise sooth  her  alleged  superior  partner. 

We  have  seen  communities  where  the 
whole  male  population  had  been  working 
for  decades  to  have  a  schoolhouse  prop- 
erly roofed,  or  properly  heated,  with  dis 
tinct  and  continuous  failure  their  lot. 
We  have  seen  a  small  but  determined 
band  of  others  tackle  the  proposition  and 
carry  it  through  unanimously  at  the  fol- 
lowing monthly  meeting.  We  have  seen 
a  very  limited  coterie  of  women  tired  out 
by  the  continuous  formation  of  associa- 
tions by  men  who  spent  their  time  pass- 
ing reams  of  resolutions  and  voting 
measures  of  violent  protest,  gather  them- 
selves together,  board  a  street-car,  and 
positively  galvanize  every  official  of  city 
and  State  into  action  on  the  food  ques- 
tion. 

Don't  worry  about  women  learning  to 
vote,  or  running  a  bank,  or  a  hospital 
or  a  farm,  or  any  other  man-usurped 
world's  work.  We  firmly  believe  that  they 
will  complete  any  four  year's  man's  col- 
lege course  in  three  years  and  achieve 
the  honors  as  a  side  issue,  and  we  are 
not  suffragettists,  either,  although  we 
believe  that  all  human  beings  of  legal 
age  possessing  sufficient  learning  to  read 
and  write  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  laws  deemed  advisable  for  the 
wellbeing  of  human  kind. — Long  Island 
Agronomist. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


NO  1CB  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 


MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


Pumpkin  Pie. 

Stew  pumpkin,  cut  into  small  pieces 
in  a  half  cup  of  water,  and  when  soft 
mash  with  potato  masher  very  fine;  let 
the  water  dry  away,  watching  closely  to 
prevent  burning  or  scorching;  for  each 
pie  take  one  well-beaten  egg,  half  cup 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pumpkin,  one- 
half  pint  rich  milk  (a  little  cream  will 
improve  it),  a  little  salt;  stir  well  to- 
gether and  season  with  cinnamon  or  nut- 
meg; bake  with  under  crust  in  a  hot 
oven.  Some  steam  pumpkin  instead  of 
stewing  it. 
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Food  for  Thought. 

I  believe  in  health  that  I  may  conquer 
my  sphere  in  the  world. 

I  believe  in  careful  diet  because  it  tends 
to  self-restraint. 

I  believe  in  outdoor  life  because  it  pro- 
motes health. 

I  believe  in  sanity  based  on  mental  and 
physical  health,  because  the  beauty  of 
living  depends  upon  mental  health. 

I  believe  in  morality,  for  upon  it  are 
based  success  and  happiness. 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  good  clothes. 
Dress  to  your  individuality,  and  in  any 
environment  your  personality  will  be  em- 
phasized by  your  clothes. 

I  believe  in  discretion.  When  inevitable 
trouble  comes,  lie  down  and  let  it  roll  by. 
— Mrs.  Esler. 


Useful  Knowledge. 

Corn  starch  is  a  good  substitute  for 
eggs  in  cooking. 

The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken  the 
longer  they  will  wear. 

Stoves  rubbed  with  linseed  oil  will  keep 
dry  and  will  not  rust. 

To  relieve  toothache,  apply  hot,  dry 
flannel  to  the  neck  and  face. 

Rusty  flatirons  may  be  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing their  surface  with  fine,  dry  salt. 

White  spots  upon  varnished  furniture 
will  disappear  if  you  hold  a  hot  shovel 
over  them. 

Smoke  stains  may  be  removed  from 
mica  doors  in  stoves  by  soaking  in  strong, 
pure  vinegar. 


To  Fit  a  Cork. 

When  a  cork  won't  fit  into  a  bottle  neck 
quite  easily  it  should  not  be  driven  home. 
It  is  difficult,  too,  to  shave  the  outside 
down  evenly,  but  if  a  wedge  shaped  piece 
be  cut  out  at  the  bottom  the  cork  will  fit 
lu  comfortably  and  with  no  danger  to  the 
bottle. 


Nut  Bread. 


One  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three  and 
one-half  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one  cup  of  milk,  pinch  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  English  walnuts.  Put  in 
a  pan  and  let  stand  twenty  minutes.  Bake 
one  hour. 


Ready-made  flounces  for  petticoats  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $3.25,  the  cheaper  being 
of  black  percaline  and  sateen,  the  more 
expensive  of  silk,  black  and  colored 
These  flounces  are  knife-pleated,  shirred 
or  accordion  pleated,  and  will  make  a 
partly  worn  petticoat  as  good  as  new,  for 
the  flounce  always  wears  out  first,  and  it 
is  not  always  possible  for  the  home  seam- 
stress to  put  so  much  work  in  a  flounce. 
An  underskirt  of  alpaca  with  a  silk 
flounce  is  very  nice,  and  wears  better  than 
where  the  entire  skirt  is  of  silk. 


Dry  toast,  sprinkled  with  salt,  then 
covered  with  thick  sweet  cream,  makes  a 
breakfast  that  cannot  be  excelled.  Try 
It,  you  lucky  people  who  have  all  the 
cream  you  want.  If  you  are  too  thin  for 
beauty,  or  if  you  are  threatened  with 
tuberculosis,  you  cannot  get  the  toast  and 
cream  habit  too  quickly. 


The  Young  Folks. 


The  Rainbow  Fairies. 


Two  little  clouds,  one  summer's  day, 
Went  flying  through  the  sky; 

They  went  so  fast  they  bumped  their 
heads, 
And  both  began  to  cry. 

Old  Father  Sun  looked  out  and  said, 
"Oh,  never  mind,  my  dears, 

I'll  send  my  little  fairy  folk 
To  dry  your  falling  tears." 

One  fairy  came  in  violet, 

And  one  in  indigo, 
In  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red — 

They  made  a  pretty  row. 

They  wiped  the  cloud  tears  all  away, 
And  then,  from  out  the  sky, 

Upon  a  line  the  sunbeams  made, 
They  hung  their  gowns  to  dry. 

— Lizzie  M.  Hadley. 


grass.  He  was  going  to  have  a  mowing 
lot  the  next  summer,  he  said.  But  what 
do  you  suppose  happened?  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  prettiest  mowing  lot  you  ever 
saw.  As  the  grass  grew  up,  something 
else  grew  up  with  it;  but  nobody  noticed 
till  a  little  before  haying  time,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  poppies  began  to  bloom.  They 
bloomed  along  in  a  line  from  Mr.  Pimer's 
fence  to  the  foot  of  a  rock,  where  they 
rioted  in  a  big  clump.  Then  they  ran 
off  in  a  wide  half-circle,  and  then  proceed- 
ed straight  to  Miss  Colby's  back  gate. 

"That  is  Sadie's  poppy  path!"  said  Mrs. 
Pimer. 

"They  shan't  be  mowed  down,"  said 
Mr.  Pimer. 

And  all  the  rest  of  the  summer,  when- 
ever Sadie  could  think  of  an  errand  to 
take  her  to  Miss  Colby's,  she  walked  by 
the  poppy  path  and  was  so  happy  that  I 
think  you  may  say  you  never  saw  such 
a  happy  little  girl. — Mary  L.  B.  Branch. 


"Seven,"  said  Johnnie  again.  "I  am  sur- 
prised at  you,  Johnnie,"  said  the  teacher. 
"How  on  earth  would  you  have  seven?" 
"I  got  two  in  my  pocket,"  said  Johnnie. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

HELP  WANTED. 


"What's  the  matter  with  your  wife? 
She's  all  broken  up  lately." 

"She  got  a  terrible  jar." 

"What  has  happened?" 

"Why,  she  was  assisting  at  a  rummage 
sale,  took  off  her  new  hat,  and  somebody 
sold  it  for  thirty-five  cents." 


"Are  you  good  at  puzzles?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  maybe  you  can  tell  me  what's 
going  to  happen  in  politics  this  fall." 


The  Poppy  Path. 

Miss  Colby  was  very  fond  of  her  gar- 
den with  its  gravel  walks.  While  she 
felt  kindly  toward  children,  she  did  not 
always  like  to  have  them  enter  her  gar- 
den, certainly  not  unless  she  herself  were 
there. 

"There  comes  Sadie  Pimer  across  her 
father's  potato  field!"  she  said  one  day, 
as  she  stood  in  her  door.  "There  never 
was  such  a  child  for  flowers,  and  I  can't 
help  liking  her;  but  I'd  best  be  out  work- 
ing when  she  gets  here." 

So  Miss  Colby  put  on  her  garden  hat, 
and  was  very  busy  tying  up  her  sweet 
peas. 

The  pale  purple  asters  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  Sadie  bent  over  to  smell  of 
them. 

"Don't  break  them!"  said  Miss  Colby. 
"They  are  for  seed.  You  see  I've  tied 
purple  yarn  on  them." 

"Oh,  what  a  nice  way!"  said  Sadie. 
"What  are  those  things  with  the  red  yarn 
tied  on  them?" 

"Poppies,"  replied  Miss  Colby.  "The 
leaves  fell  off  long  ago,  and  the  seeds  are 
about  ripe.    I'll  gather  them  now." 

So  she  carefully  pulled  off  all  the  heads 
that  had  red  yarn  tied  under  them. 

"There  are  ever  so  many  more  left," 
said  Sadie,  touching  the  dry  heads  and 
making  the  little  seeds  rattle  inside. 

"You  may  have  those  if  you  want 
them,"  said  Miss  Colby.  "I  will  give  you 
a  paper  bag." 

Sadie  gathered  all  the  brown  heads  that 
were  left,  and  the  seeds  rattled  out  of 
them  into  the  bag  when  she  shook  it. 

"I  shall  have  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  red  poppies  next  summer  in  my  yard!' 
she  exclaimed  joyously,  dancing  off  down 
the  path.  "I'm  going  to  tell  mamma,  and 
I  thank  you,  Miss  Colby!" 

So  out  of  the  yard  she  went,  and  began 
to  cross  the  potato  field,  shaking  the  bag 
to  make  the  seeds  rattle,  never  dream 
ing  there  was  a  little  slit  of  a  hole 
down  in  one  corner. 

Suddenly  she  saw  some  potato  bugs 
and  darted  off  to  one  side,  making  a  wide 
circuit;  for  she  had  a  horror  of  potato 
bugs.  Then  she  came  to  a  rock,  and 
jumped  over  it;  and  then  she  ran  straight 
home. 

"Seems  to  me  there  are  not  many 
seeds,"  said  her  mother,  when  she  looked 
into  the  bag.  "The  heads  are  all  empty. 
O,  Sadie,  here's  a  hole!  Your  seeds  have 
all  run  out!" 

Sadie  almost  cried.  But  she  set  her  lips 
tight  and  bore  it.  If  Miss  Colby  had 
known,  she  would  have  given  her  more 
seeds;  but  Sadie  did  not  like  to  tell  her. 

When  the  potatoes  were  dug,  Mr.  Pimer 
evened  off  the  ground  and  sowed  it  to 


A  Breakfast  in  Naples. 

Leo  was  traveling  in  Europe  with  his 
father  and  mother,  and  they  had  arrived 
in  Naples  the  night  before.  Breakfast 
was  served  in  their  room;  and  Leo  took 
nis  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  to  the  win- 
dow, that  he  might  enjoy  the  sights  out- 
side. 

Leo  looked  and  ate,  and  ate  and  looked, 
thinking  little  of  his  breakfast,  till  he 
uddenly  realized  that  his  bowl  was  empty 
and  that  he  was  still  hungry. 

"May  I  have  some  more  milk,  please, 
mamma?"  he  asked. 

'Dear  me!  There  isn't  a  drop  left!" 
And  Mrs.  Partridge  looked  troubled. 

"I  presume  I  can  buy  some,"  said  Leo's 
father.  "There  are  generally  plenty  of 
milkmen  around  at  this  hour."  And  he 
walked  over  to  the  window  as  he  spoke. 

"There's  a  man  with  a  goat  coming 
this  way,"  was  his  comment.  "I'll  go 
and  see." 

Shortly  afterward  there  was  a  great 
clatter  outside  in  the  hall;  and  Leo,  going 
to  the  door,  saw  what  made  him  open  his 
eyes  very  wide  in  sheer  astonishment.  . 

The  goat  was  coming  upstairs! 

At  his  father's  request,  Leo  brought  his 
bowl;  and  there,  right  by  the  door,  the 
man  milked  the  goat,  Leo  watching,  too 
much  amazed  to  speak. 

When  the  bowl  was  filled  and  Mr.  Part- 
ridge had  paid  for  the  milk,  downstairs 
clattered  goat  and  owner;  and  no  one 
could  tell  which  made  the  most  noise.— 
Caroline  Wheaton  in  Youth's  Companion. 


You  Can't  Catch  a  Yankee  Boy. 

A  Buffalo  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  New 
Hampshire  boy's  quickness  at  repartee. 
He  was  traveling  in  the  country  at  Stod- 
dard>  where  it  is  all  rocks  and  boulders, 
abandoned  farms  and  farm  houses  going 
lo  ruin.  He  saw  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen hoeing  in  a  corn  field  on  the  side  of 
what  would  be  pasture  land  on  anyone 
else's  farm.  The  corn  was  poor  looking. 
The  traveler  reined  in  his  horse  and  spoke 
to  the  boy.    He  said  to  him: 

"Your  corn  is  rather  small. 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  "we  planted  dwarf 
corn." 

"Well,  it  looks  yellow,  poor  and  thin." 

"Well,  we  planted  yellow  corn." 

"Well,"  said  the  traveler,  "I  don't  mean 
that.  It  don't  look  as  if  you  would  get 
more  than  half  a  crop." 

"I  don't  expect  to.  I  planted  it  on 
shares." 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  for 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Land  owner  needing  a  superintendent 
will  be  put  in  communication  with  experi- 
enced man  by  addressing  this  office.  Is 
thorough  in  vine  and  fruit  growing,  gen- 
eral farming,  irrigation,  and  experience  in 
working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


"Johnnie,  if  I  give  you  twopence  and 
your  father  gave  you  threepence,  how 
much  would  you  have?"  "Seven,"  prompt- 
ly replied  Johnnie.  "You  can't  have  un- 
derstood me,  Johnnie.  Now,  listen,  and  I 
will  repeat  the  question.  If  I  give  you 
twopence  and  your  father  save  you  three- 
pence,   how    much    would    you  have?" 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


The  best  high-class  all-improved  ranch 
for  the  money  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
All  river  bottom  soil.  300  acres  in  alfalfa, 
80  acres  grain,  220  acres  prunes  and 
peaches.  Railroad  station  in  middle  of 
ranch.  Gross  income  last  year  $37,720.64. 
Price,  $100,000,  including  $10,000  worth  of 
stock  and  implements.  Advertiser  will 
take  V4  interest.  PAUL,  GOODLOE,  Land 
Appraiser  and  Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres,  Turlock  Irrigation 
District;  fruit  and  alfalfa,  stock;  new 
wagons,  tools,  everything  complete;  $200 
per  acre.  1310  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


A  list  of  choice  California  ranches  for 
sale  at  right  prices  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Paul  Goodloe,  Land  Appraiser  and 
Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bidg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 116  acres  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  all  deep  loam,  no  alkali  or  adobe; 
splendid  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities; 
all  in  alfalfa,  good  young  stand;  beautiful 
oak  trees;  family  orchard,  twelve  varieties 
of  fruits  and  nuts;  five  fields,  all  hog  tight. 
Owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Fertilizers  of  all 
kinds.  High  grade  manures.  If  you  are 
puzzled,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you.  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP — If  taken  at  once — 
One  large,  very  heavy-boned  Black  Mam- 
moth Jack,  live  years  old,  and  one  smaller 
Jack,  both  fine  breeders.  Colts  to  show. 
Also  three  nice  Jennetts.  C.  E.  RUGGLES, 
Winters,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED— Crop  1912;  absolutely 
free  from  obscopious  seeds;  15c  per  pound. 
Address  V.  A.  PETERSON,  Blacks,  Cal. 

WALNUTS— Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  out 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


Special  Bargains 

Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  Lands 

$2500 — \yz  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, iust  outside  Sonoma  city. 

$3T»00 — A  snail,  act  quick,  $3500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  be  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

$3000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  In  sheltered  locality, 
1V4  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  per  acre. 

$750 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands,  1  %  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  20%;  this  is 
the  finest  In  the  valley;  only  1%  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

$150  per  acre — 87  V2  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision,  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$15  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  $1.50)  Sunday!,  $1.00 
For  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  McGAW  &  CO., 
-.'!-  Montgomery  St.,  San  Frnnolnco,  or 
O.  R.  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  City,  CnL 
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NITRATE  OF  LIME 

flrt  g  13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 

25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 


Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
^JT'ijA'v^^'      fornia  and  Hawaiian  [glands. 

Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
trade  mark      Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  PaeUU  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Is  ands 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  -  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


fHE  MARKETS. 


San  Frarcisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  21,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
•esent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  in  good  shape  at 
all  Coast  shipping  points.  Prices  for 
Club,  both  California  and  Northern,  are 
down  2W.  but  those  who  have  been  pre- 
dicting a  drop  as  the  new  crops  come  in 


appear  to  have  guessed  wrong.  There  is 
a  good  inquiry  locally.  Little  local  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  futures. 

California  Club    1.57lj@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57M>@L60 

Northern  Bluestem    1-60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    1-60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 


The  barley  market,  which  has  been  firm 
for  some  time,  made  a  sharp  advance 
early  this  week,  a  good  deal  of  choke 
feed"  being  sold  at  $1.30,  at  least  5c  higher 
than  the  best  price  a  week  ago. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.27  M:@  1.30 

Common  Feed    1.20  @1.25 

OATS. 

The  firmness  in  good  feed  barley  had 
its  natural  effect  on  oats,  as  far  as  prices 
are  concerned,  though  but  little  business 
has  been  done.  Choice  feed  is  now  quot 
ed  15c  higher,  and  this  advance  has 
pulled  seed  oats  up  slightly. 

Red  Feed    1-65  @1.70 

Seed    1-70  @1.75 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

Corn  has  been,  if  anything,  more  in- 
active even  than  last  week,  with  very 
small  spot  business  and  nothing  much  in 
sight. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   ...$1.85  ©1.92% 

Kastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  unchanged,  both  as  to 
price  and  demand.  The  receipts  for  the 
week  have  not  been  heavy. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  quoted  almost  as  last  week, 
I  bough  two  or  three  varieties  are  marked 
up  slightly.  Colored  beans,  in  which  most 
of  the  interest  is  now  centered,  are  firm. 


and  may  advance  shortly.  White  beans 
are  neglected,  and  not  much  pressure  is 
being  exerted  either  to  buy  or  to  sell 
these  varieties. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.65 

Blackeyes    3.40  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  #2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  #4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas    5.25  @5.35 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.60  @3.65 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS 


Thre  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
seeds,  and  little  interest  is  expected  for 
several  weeks.  Most  sorts  are  no  longer 
quoted,  and  the  others  might  as  well  be 
marked  off,  as  there  is  no  movement  in 
t  hem. 


Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    3M>@  4  1 

Hemp    3  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 


There  has  been  no  further  decline  in 
flour,  notwithstanding  the  slight  easing 
off  in  wheat.  On  the  whole,  the  grain 
market  is  so  firm  that  there  is  little 
immediate  prospect  of  further  changes  in 
flour.    A  fair  amount  of  business  is  be- 


ing done. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                      4.50  @5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  6.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  this  week  are  again 
smaller  than  for  the  preceding  week,  and 


it  is  claimed  that  the  bulk  of  the  ha-- 
has now  been  shipped.  Nevertheless,  the 
arrivals  for  the  week  totaled  nearly  5,000 
tons,  and  it  has  been  found  a  little  hard 
to  dispose  of  this  at  prevailing  pricps. 
Prices  are  a  little  uncertain,  but  are  per- 
haps a  little  higher  than  they  were  a 


week  ago. 

Choice  Wheat    21.00@21.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@20.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00®  16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    17.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats   15.00@19.50 

Wild  Oats    12.50®  15.50 

Alfalfa    11.50013.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@ill.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 


The  predictions  of  lower  prices  in  the 
feed  market  were  only  partly  realized. 
While  a  few  lines  went  down  further  this 
week,  others  went  up,  and  apparently  the 
advances  were  more  important  than  the 
declines.  Bran  and  middlings  are  off  a 
dollar  a  ton,  and  the  top  prices  for  oil- 
cake meal  has  been  marked  off  some;  but 
rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats  are  both  up 
a  dollar  a  ton,  in  sympathy  with  the  ad- 
vancing market  for  the  whole  grains. 
Further  changes  are  anticipated  for  the 


near  future. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.00@  18.50 

Bran,  per  ton    26. 50@  27.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    42.50@43.50 

Cocoauut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50®  28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings   36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.50@28.50 

Rolled  Oats   37.50@38.50 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
With  the  exception  of  green  corn  and 
string  beans,  nearly  all  the  changes  in 
the  vegetable  line  were  downward.  Toma- 
toes were  in  oversupply  all  week,  and 
there  was  a  drop  in  prices  almost  daily. 
A  considerable  quantity  was  carried  over 
Saturday,  and  the  present  week  has  been 
affected  by  this  carry-over.  There  is  now 
a  difference  of  20  or  25  cents  between  the 
the  best  grade  and  the  poorer  lots.  Onions 
showed  a  slight  shading  in  the  top  figure, 
though  the  market  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
steady.  Green  corn  arrivals  have  been 
of  better  quality,  and  none  is  now  being 
sold  below  50  cents.  String  beans  are 
up  25c  per  sack  all  round.  Lima  beans 
are  plentiful  and  are  now  quoted  by  the 


sack. 
Onions — 

Yellow,   ctl   50@  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   30@  65c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   25@  30c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   25@  40c 

Greeli  Peas,  lb   3@  5c 

String  Beans,  sack   1.25@  2.00 

Summer  Squash,  box   40@  60c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   50@  75c 

Eggplant,  box    30@  50c 

Okra,  box   50@  60c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  3c 

POTATOES. 


The  potato  market  is  very  quiet,  aril 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  higher 
prices  at  primary  markets,  the  top  price 
is  generally  placed  about  5c  lower  than 
a  week  ago.  The  greater  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  crop  is  still  in  the  ground, 
as  farmers  are  hoping  for  an  advance. 
River  Whites,  fancy,  ctl   70@  85c 

do    common    50@  65c 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.50@  2.65 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  feature  of  the  week,  so  far,  was 
the  arrival  of  four  cars  of  Eastern  poul- 
try at  the  opening,  all  of  it  going  on 
sale  Monday.  The  market  was  able  to 
absorb  these  without  a  drop;  in  fact, 
there  was  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
fryers  on  Monday,  though  several  varie- 
ties went  off  a  little  later.  Ducks  have 
weakened  somewhat  this  week. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9  c 

Young  Roosters   22  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkevs,  live,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

do    dressed    20    @22  c 


BUTTER. 

For  the  first  time  in  weeks,  butter 
prices  went  off  late  last  week,  the  drop 
being  the  direct  result  of  heavy  arrivals 
from  Humboldt  county.  These  arrivals 
have,  however,  been  pretty  well  absorbed 
and  the  market  is  firm  for  extras.  Sec' 
onds  have  been  dropped. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...32     32 'i  32     32     33U  32', 
Firsts  ....29     29     28     28     29  29 
Seconds...  25     25     25     —     —  — 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  has  seesawed  back  and 
forth  a  good  deal  this  week,  owing  more 
to  a  fluctuation  in  the  demand  than  in 
the  supply.  The  rise  in  extras  a  week 
ago  checked  the  demand  for  that  grade 
tnd  led  to  a  reaction  and  to  a  remark 


;ble  advance 

in  firsts. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat.  Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed 

Extras  . 

..30 

29 

29     29  i/a 

30 

30 

Firsts  . . 

.  .24 

24 

25'-.  25M; 

25' 

,  25' 

Seconds  . 

.  .21 

21 

21  21 

21 

21 

Selected 

24 

Pullets 

.  .24 

23 

23  24 

24 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  has  been  heavy  and 
dragging  all  week,  with  the  supply  get- 
ting a  little  ahead  of  the  demand  all  the 
time.     Most  grades  are  quoted  half  a 


cent  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    12M-C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15M;C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  demand  for  fresh  fruits  is  good, 
and  as  the  supply  in  some  lines  is  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  fall  off,  the  market  is 
in  pretty  fair  shape.  Rartlett  pears  and 
fine  table  peaches  have  fallen  off  mate 
rially  in  supply,  and  the  prices  for  these 
have  advanced  sharply.  The  price  of 
good  Bartlett  pears  has  gone  so  high  that 
canners  who  are  looking  to  this  market 
for  goods  have  been  generally  disappoint- 
ed. The  heavy  arrivals  of  clingstone 
peaches  appear  to  have  had  no  depress- 
ing effect,  as  these  have  gone  into  con- 
sumption quickly  at  good  figures.  Can- 
ners  are  offering  $15  per  ton  for  clings, 
but  so  far  have  got  few  or  none  at  that 
figure.  Cantaloupes  are  about  the  weak- 
est thing  in  the  market,  and  the  price 
has  had  a  big  drop.  Watermelons,  on 
the  contrary,  are  a  little  firmer.  Straw- 
berries and  blackberries  are  lower,  as  are 
apples.  Black  figs  are  quoted  consider 
ibly  lower,  and  white  figs  are  slightly 
higher.  Apricots  are  no  longer  quoted. 
Grapes  are  in  larger  supply  than  last 
week,  but  as  these  are  in  larger  variety 
than  heretofore  and  are  of  good  quality, 
they  are  moving  off  well,  with  prices 
rather   better  than   they   were  a  week 


ago. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00®  3.00 

Cantaloupes,  crate   30c@  1.75 

do    box    25@  50c 

Strawberries — 

Banners,  chest   4.50©  6.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00@  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest   7.00@  12.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.50®  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   7@  10c 

Apples,  new  fancy,  box   90c@  1.00 

Common    40@  75c 

Pears.  Bartlett,  choice,  box..  1.00®  1.15 

Other  varieties   50@  75c 

Nectarines,  crate  ..'   1.00®  1.25 

Peaches,  box    40@  65c 

do    lug  box    60®  75c 

Plums,  crate    50@  75c 

Prunes,  crate    50@  65c 

Figs,  black,  box   75c®  1.25 

do    white   50®  75c 


WANTED 

DRIED  Kill  IT.   M  TS,  HONH1  . 
RAISINS,  ETC. 

It  is  my  aim  to  get  the  highest  prices 
possible  for  all  shippers.  Send  me  a  triul 
shipment. 

J.  K.  LAWRBKCB,  Wholesale  Denier. 
310  Clay  St.,  *:m  Franc  la  eo. 


Grapes,  Seedless,  crate   75@  90c 

do    Muscat    90c@  1.00 

do    Malaga    90c®  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  steady  mar- 
ket for  most  descriptions  of  driel  fruits. 
The  drying  of  apricots  has  ended,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  bulk  of  them  have  al- 
ready passed  out  of  first  hands.  Notwith- 
standing persistent  reports  of  a  short 
prune  crop,  this  fruit  seems  to  be  easier 
than  other  lines.  Advices  from  Fresno 
are  decidedly  bullish  as  to  raisins,  but 
packers  here  do  not  admit  any  change 
in  values.  The  Fresno  reports  assert  that 
raisins  are  no  longer  to  be  had  at  2'._.c, 
and  that  3c  has  been  paid  in  a  number 
of  cases.  No  names  of  sellers  or  buyers 
at  the  higher  figure  are  given,  however. 
A  lot  of  fruit  is  being  sent  East  green, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  to  keep 
this  up,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
or  not  the  green  movement  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  amount  dried.  There 
is  a  lot  of  talk  of  a  short  pack  of  dried 
(rults  and  of  consequent  firmness  in  the 
market.  There  appears  to  be  little  move- 
ment in  California  goods  in  the  East  at 
present.  In  this  connection,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "The 
week  opened  with  little  actual  change  in 
the  situation  in  California  dried  fruits. 
Eastern  buyers  are  indifferent  to  offerings 
of  futures  and  have  little  need  of  spot 
goods,  while  the  consuming  demand,  as 
usual  during  the  summer  months,  is  at 
its  lowest.  Some  little  interest  has  been 
created  by  offerings  of  1912  Santa  Clara 
prunes  for  October  shipment  from  at  least 
one  source  on  a  4c  f.  o.  b.  four  size  bulk 
basis.  Even  this  price  is  half  a  cent 
above  the  views  of  buyers  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  is  learned  that  a  number  of 
bids  have  been  put  up  to  the  Coast  here 
within  the  past  few  days  on  a  3M>c  or 
even  3%C  f.  o.  b.  bulk  basis  for  the  four 
i-i/.es  without  premium  on  40s,  but  noth- 
ing has  come  of  it,  and  the  brokers  who 
took  the  business  did  not  expect  that 
there  would  be  anything  doing.  They 
submitted  the  business  to  their  principal 
just  to  show  the  ideas  of  the  trade  at  this 
end.  There  are  some  packers  who  would 
accept  orders  on  a  i\'Hc  basis  for  Octo- 
ber shipment  in  40s  to  60s,  and  others 
who  would  sell  on  that  basis,  but  de- 
mand a  premium  on  40s.  Many  packers 
are  still  holding  out  for  a  4 '4c  f.  o.  b. 
bulk  basis  on  10s  to  60s  and  want  a 
premium  on  40s,  but  the  general  indi- 
cations are  that  40s  are  not  going  to  be 
so  short  in  this  crop  as  was  expected  and 
that  that  size  cannot  hope  to  command 
a  premium.  Some  packers  offer  70s  to 
90s  on  a  3%c  f.  o.  b.  bulk  basis  for  Octo- 
ber shipment.  Spot  prunes  appear  to  be 
held  with  confidence,  though  there  is  not 


much  demand  at  present." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap,  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5K..C 

Apricots    7Ms@  8M..C 

Figs  .". . .  2M>@  3  C 

Calimyrna  figs    2VL'@  3  c 

Peaches   .#   4V,®  4M.-C 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    3'j@  4  C 

Pears    4    @7  C 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2% 4?  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2M-e 
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Citrus  Fruits. 

While  the  orange  and  lemon  market 
has  been  dull  and  sagging  for  the  past 
we;k  or  more,  the  prospects  are  now  good 
for  better  demand  and  higher  prices.  The 
Eastern  auctions  opened  this  week  with 
much  better  feeling  in  citrus  lines  and 
with  light  supplies  the  prices  will  be 
better.  At  New  York  on  the  19th,  the 
auction  sales  showed  average  prices  from 
$1.00  to  $5.15  for  valencias,  and  lemons 
from  $1.95  to  $5.25  per  box.  All  other 
auction  points  reported  advancing  prices 
and  better  demand.  The  lemon  growers 
want  a  few  days  of  hot  weather  in  the 
East  and  prices  will  soar. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  California 
are  becoming  less  as  the  season  draws  to 
a  close.  It  is  estimated  that  in  another 
month  practically  all  the  fruit  will  have 
been  shipped.  To  August  18th,  for  this 
season,  shipments  of  oranges  were  27,766 
cars,  and  of  lemons  5,161  cars. 

Citrus  growers  predict  a  large  crop  for 
the  1912-13  season,  south  of  the  Tehach- 
api,  while  from  Tulare  county  the  out- 
put will  be  light. 

Citrus  fruit  prices  at  San  Francisco  are 
unchanged  this  week,  with  light  arrivals 
just  about  meeting  the  .  demand.  Not 
much  interest  is  taken  here,  owing  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  deciduous  fruits. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  2.25®  3.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50(5)  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.50(5)  5.75 

Choice    2.00(5)  3.00 

Standard    1.00@  1.50 

Limes    5.00@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  interest  in  the  nut  market  is  cen- 
tered about  the  new  prices  announced 
by  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change. These  prices  are  lower  than  was 
anticipated,  notwithstanding  the  large 
crop.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Exchange  had  the  large  crop  in  mind  and 
mimed  the  low  figures  with  the  idea  of 
closing  out  the  crop  quickly.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  some  buyers  who  had  been 
picking  up  outside  nuts  at  what  seemed 
good  low.  prices,  have  found  themselves 
out  to  a  certain  extent.  The  new  prices 
are  as  follows:  Nonpareil,  14c:  I  X  L, 
13t:,c;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  12'ic;  Drake,  11c; 
Eanguedoc,  lOVic.  Old  crop  prices  ai^ 
given  below. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    18%C 

I  X  L    17'/,c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    Ifi'/ic 

Drakes    15  c 

Languedoc    14  Vic 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  13Vi@14Vic 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%  @  1.3  c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16  Vic 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  now  arriving  freely  from  a 
number  of  producing  sections,  but  the 
demand  seems  to  keep  pace  and  prices 
for  choice  stocks  of  comb  honey  are 
maintained  without  difficulty.  Dark 
honey,  is.  however,  lower,  as  are  all 
grades  of  extracted. 

Comb,  white    17  c 

Amber   15  c 

Dark    12  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @7  c 

,  Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Apparently  nobody  has  any  wax  to  sell 
and  nobody  wants  to  buy  any,  so  there 
Is  hardly  enough  business  being  done 
to  fix  prices.  No  changes  are  made  in 
the  last  quotations. 

Light  29    @30  c 

Dark   24    (5)26  c 

HOPS. 

j-'  A  little  business  is  being  done  in  and 
about  Santa  Rosa  in  1911  hops.  It  is 
given  out  that  the  buying  at  Santa  Rosa 
is  at  from  16  to  18c  for  1911  goods,  al- 
though prices  here  are  not  altogether 
fixed. 

1911  crop   16    @23  c 

1912  crop    18    @21  c 

Live  Stock. 

The  influences  of  last  week  still  prevail, 
and  the  market  as  a  whole  continues 
firm,  though  there  is  no  great  activity 
just  at  present.  The  only  descriptions 
that  can  be  described  as  easy  are  veal, 
mutton  and  lambs.  Lambs  are  down  a 
half  cent,  all  other  descriptions  being 
held  at  the  same  figures  as  last  week. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


~1C 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  Irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IK  RIG  ATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Gross   weight,   delivered   in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2   5VA@  5Vic 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4Vi@  5-  c 

No.  2    4%@  4  Vic 

Bulls  and  Stags   l'A (5)  3  c 

Calves:   Light    6Vi@  6%c 

Medium    5Vj@  6  c 

Heavy    4Vi@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7V4c 

150  to  250  lbs   7 Vic 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4 Vic 

Ewes    3%  (5)  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5 Vic 

DRESED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10V>t 

Cows    9    @  9  Vic 

Heifers    9Vi@  9%c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    llii<5)12V.c 

Mutton.  Wethers   8Vi@  9Vic 

Ewes    8Vi@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    llVi<5>12Vic 

HIDES. 

Hides  continue  in  good  demand,  and 
almost  all  lines  are  firm,  and  a  little 
higher  in  price  than  for  some  time.  There 
is  a  good  demand,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
business  is  being  done. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13%c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12',i@13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  1 2 Vu @  1 3  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  HVic 

Kip    14^.@15  c 

Veal-.   18    @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    22Vi@23  c 

Dry  Bulls   18 Vic 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   22  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   25  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(5)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(g)  60c 

Lambs   35 <g>  70c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  now  very  quiet, 
with  everything  being  held  firm  at  the 
old  figures.  Unless  the  unexpected  hap- 
pens, there  will  be  no  material  changes 
until  the  fall  clips  begin  to  come  in. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9  <5>12V2c 

7  months    10    <§>14.  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   12    @  17 Vic 

7  months    12    15  c 

Mendocino,  year's  staple         17    (5)20  c 

Lambs,  spring   9    @11  c 

Pall  Clip    6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

In  the  city  very  little  is  being  done,  as 
practically  nothing  desirable  is  coming 
in.  Reports  from  the  country  are  that 
the  city  draying  firms  have  out  men  in 
the  interior  looking  for  good  draft  horses, 
but  that  very  little  business  is  being 
done,  as  breeders'  ideas  as  to  values  are 
above  those  of  the  buyers.  A  shipment 
of  fresh  mountain-raised  horses  is  ex- 
pected to  be  offered  in  the  city  market 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225(5)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150(5)180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050'  to  1250...  110(5)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


Special  Deciduous  Markets. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  19,  1912. 
The  past  week  has  shown  a  more  act- 
ive demand  for  peaches,  both  freestone 
and  cling,  than  any  time  during  the  sea- 
son. This  activity  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  heavy  peach- 
producing  districts  of  the  East  have  fin- 
ished shipping,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey. 

On  account  of  the  low  prices,  the  dis- 
tribution has  been  a  great  deal  wider, 
and  smaller  markets  opened  up  for  the 
consumption  of  California  fruits. 

The  Sacramento  river  dock  is  cleaned 
up,  and  Suisun  will  complete  her  ship- 
ments of  Bartlett  pears  this  week.  The 
only  Bartletts  to  leave  the  State  from 
now  on  will  be  from  Placer  and  Nevada 
counties,  a  few  cars  from  Winters  and 
Red  Bluff,  Cottonwood  and  Anderson. 
Bartlett  pears  are  moving  in  heavy  sup- 
ply from  the  Northwest,  but  so  far  this 
northern  fruit  has  not  affected  California 
shipments. 

The  peach-shipping  season  in  California 
ought  to  wind  up  about  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  remaining  varieties  from 
then  on  will  be  sent  to  the  canneries. 

Plums  are  moving  now  in  only  light 
supply,  the  remaining  varieties  being 
Hungarian,  Gross,  Diamond  and  Grand 
Duke.  These  will  be  out  of  the  mar- 
ket in  ten  days. 

We  look  for  the  first  shipment  of  To- 
kays from  Florin  and  Lodi  sometime  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  week,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  this  movement  will  not 
commence  until  they  have  reached  the  re- 
quired sugar  test.  Malagas  are  being 
shipped  at  the  rate  of  15  cars  per  day 
from  Fresno,  and  Thompson's  Seedless 
are  also  moving  at  the  rate  of  10  cars 
per  day.  It  has  now  been  carefully  esti- 
mated that  the  grape  crop  in  the  Stats 
will  not  exceed  60  per  cent. 

The  markets  for  the  week  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Boston  —  Susquehannas,  45  to  70c: 
Wicksons,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Burbanks,  70c 
to  $1.20;  St.  Johns,  65  to  70c;  Hungari- 
ans, 65c  to  $1.40;  Diamonds,  60c  to  $1.10; 
Deckers,  65  to  95c;  Grand  Dukes,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Sugar  Plums,  65c  to  $1.20;  Ger- 
mans, 65  to  95c;  Italians,  95c;  Quacken- 
boss,  90c;  Kelseys,  65c  to  $1.S5;  Giants. 
75c  to  $1.25;  Eggs,  65c  to  $1.15  Gross. 
85c;  to  $1.65;  Columbias,  $1.15;  Trag- 
edys,  50c  to  $1;  Fosters,  60  to  70c;  Foun 
tainbleau,  80c;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $1 
to  $1.80;  Cornichons,  80  to  85c;  Malagas, 
95c  to  $1.50;  Nectarines.  $1  to  $1.60: 
Bartletts,  $1.60  to  $2.40;  Buerre  Hardys, 
$1.90;  Crawfords  40  to  $1.60;  Tuscans, 
75c  to  $1;  Elbertas,  50c  to  $1.05. 

Chicago — Imperials,  75c  to  $1.05;  Sul- 
tans, 50c;  Brandy  wine,  50c;  Burbanks, 
60c  to  $1.35;  Duanes,  55  to  70c;  Italians, 
$1.35;  Satsumas,  $1.15;  Tragedys,  85c  to 
$1.35;  Diamonds,  $1  to  $1.30;  Kelseys, 
60c  to  $1.85;  Sugar  Plums,  $1  to  $1.30; 
Susquehannas,  50  to  70c;  Germans,  75c 
to  $1.50;  Eggs,  65c  to  $1.90;  Wicksons, 
$1.35  to  $1.55;  Grand  Dukes,  40c  to  $1.55; 
Giants,  75c  to  $1.45;  Gross,  $1  to  $1.65; 
Hungarians,  $1  to  $1.80;  Columbias,  65c 
to  $1;  Silvers,  $1  to  $1.20;  Buerre  Hardys, 
$1.30  to  $1.40;  Bartletts,  $1.05  to  $2.15: 
Yellow  Frees,  40  to  55c;  White  Frees,  35c; 
Wheatland,  50c;  Elbertas,  40  to  75c; 
Early  Crawfords,  40  to  75c;  Late  Craw- 
fords, 60  to  75c;  Crawford  Clings,  $1.05; 
Nectarines,  40c;  Fountainbleau,  55  to  80c; 
Malagas  $1.25  to  $2.50,  bunch  pack  75c  to 
$2.10,  Clusters  $1.80  to  $2.40,  Clusterkins 
$1.60  to  $1.90. 

New  York — Mary's  Choice,  58c;  Dukes, 
$1  to  $1.30;  Silvers,  96c;  Tragedys,  65  to 


85c;  Wicksons,  $1.05  to  $2.10;  Germans, 
65c  to  $1;  Eggs,  75c  to  $1.05;  Diamonds, 
75c  to  $2.05;  Fosters,  60  to  70c;  Giants, 
87c  to  $1.40;  Sugar  Plums,  75c  to  $1.10; 
Deckers,  70c;  Duanes,  70c;  Burbanks,  70 
to  96c;  Susquehannas,  52  to  67c;  Kel- 
seys. 65c  to  $2.10;  Splendors,  93c;  Quack- 
enboss,  95c  to  $1.05;  Satsuma,  60c;  Hun- 
garians, $1.50  to  $1.70;  Gross,  70c  to  $2.25; 
Columbias,  47  to  70c;  Fellenberg,  $1.20; 
Malagas,  $1.06  to  $2;  Fountainbleau,  $1; 
Tokays,  $2.15;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $1.14 
to  $1.40;  Arizona  Seedless,  65c;  Nectar- 
ines, $1.55  to  $3.10. 

Total  shipments  from  California  to  Au- 
gust 20th.  5.779  cars.  Total  to  same  date 
last  year,  5,253  cars. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


GROWING  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  has  just  given  to 
the  public  a  very  valuable  book.  It  is 
entitled  "California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them."  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  issued  some  years  ago,  and  the 
sixth  edition  is  the  one  just  published. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
its  value  has  been  thus  greatly  increased. 
All  the  California  fruits  are  carefully 
considered.  Th"  climate  of  the  State  has 
received  attention  and  soils  have  been 
discussed.  Every  fruit-grower  should 
have  a.  copy  of  this  splendid  manual  and 
should  make  use  of  it.  We  commend  the 
work  to  our  readers  for  the  reason  that 
they  will  derive  great  benefit  from  its 
study. — Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

Evidently  the  fruit-growers  of  Califor- 
nia believe  with*  the  Republican  that  they 
should  have  this  book  in  their  homes. 
At  no  time  since  we  have  been  publish- 
ing "California  Fruits"  has  the  demand 
for  it  been  so  great  as  during  the  past 
few  months.  The  author,  Prof.  Wickson, 
is  greatly  pleased  and  is  fully  apprecia- 
tive of  the  compliment  to  his  ability  that 
ic  implied  in  the  demand  for  the  book. 


A  letter  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm  of  Woodland 
states  that  he  is  getting  ready  to  make 
the  show  of  his  life  at  the  State  Fair,  to 
be  held  from  September  14th  to  28th. 
The  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm  has  some 
very  fine  hogs  and  will  doubtless  carry 
away  its  full  share  of  the  prizes. 


Dairymen  who  wish  to  improve  their 
herds  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a 
public  auction  of  pedigreed  Holstein  cows 
and  bulls  will  be  held  at  Sacramento 
during  Fair  week.  Some  of  the  best  stock 
of  the  East  will  be  offered  at  this  sale, 
and  Dr.  Weldon  writes  us  that  the  buy- 
ers will  set  the  price  in  each  instance. 
Read  the  announcement  of  Heenan  & 
Weldon  in  our  stock  department  for  full 
particulars. 


We  hope  next  week  to  print  an  article 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  every  berry 
grower,  from  the  pen  of  our  Associate 
Editor.  Mr.  Whitney  has  just  returned 
from  a  two  weeks'  trip  to  Humboldt  coun- 
ty, where  he  went  especially  to  see  Al- 
bert F.  Etter,  who  has  been  doing  big 
things  in  breeding  new  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. The  article  will  be  well  worth 
reading  and  very  interesting. 


Father — You  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  money. 

Son — No  idea!  Why,  dad,  I  can  men- 
tion a  hundred  different  ways  of  spend- 
ing money  that  you  never  dreamed  of. 
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DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS 

STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT  AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION. 
ECONOMICAL  AND  DEPENDABLE. 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

These  are  the  desired  essentials,  and  are  all  incorporated  in  Benicia- 
Hancock  Disc  Plows. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices. 


THE  "BENICIA-HANCOCK" 

Showing  the   2-Disc  Size— Field  Type 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Benicia, 


Cal. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
ft  10 \  ISKI)  TO  DATE 

A  Mnnunl  of  Method*  which  hnvr 
rtrlalrd  greatMl  •■crnuii  ivlili  of 
tarlrtlra  hent  n<liip<<-il  i<>  Hie  ilinr-ri-oi 
■i-ctlona  of  the  Slate. 


Bj  Edward  J.  Wlc-kfioo,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  «3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
42(1  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


fWell  drilling  Machinery1 
 ^^^m        tm       You  can  make  nig  money  making  wella.    This  is  one  of 


the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making1  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL,  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Main  Office  and  Worki,  Mlnnaapoli**  Minn., 
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Forty-second  Year. 


How  a  Man  Made  Himself  in 
the  Woods. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

California  is  a  remarkable  country  when  it  comes  to  soil,  climate  and 
everything  else  that  favors  plant  growth,  but  it  is  equally  remarkable  for 
the  kind  of  men  that  it  develops  and  attracts  to  itself  to  take  advantage 
of  the  good  things  that  nature  has  stored  up. 
One  example  of  the  kind  of  men  attracted  is 
Luther  Burbank,  who  is  showing  the  world 
that  the  proposition  of  developing  new  and 
valuable  varieties  of  plants  has  as  great  pos- 
sibilities in  increasing  production  as  getting 
the  right  kind  of  soil  and  climate  for  the 
varieties  we  have,  and  it  was  the  California 
conditions  that  made  his  best  work  possible. 

And  now  the  real  merits  of  the  State  are 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  have 
grown  up  within  our  borders  other  men  who 
are  originating  new  and  valuable  varieties  of 
plants  that  surpass  in  quality  and  produc- 
tiveness the  old  varieties  as  much  as  Cali- 
fornia soils  and  climate  surpass  those  of  less 
favored  regions.  Such  a  man  is  Albert  F. 
Etter,  whom  most  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  already  know  as  a  progressive 
and  successful  horticulturist,  although  up 
until  the  present  time  his  real  achievements 
in  plant  breeding  have  not  been  adequately 
known.  He  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
plant  breeding  and  has  established  the  merits 
of  his  methods  by  his  results.  He  has,  for 
example,  originated  the  crossing  and  selec- 
iton  of  a  new  class  of  strawberries  that  re- 
tain all  the  merits  of  the  ordinary  cultivated 
varieties  of  berries,  but  also  have  other  very 
valuable  qualities  of  fruit  and  characters  of 
plants  that  the  others  do  not  have,  and 
greatly  surpass  them  in  vigor  and  produc- 
tiveness and  a  suitability  to  California  con- 
ditions. Less  work  has  been  done  with  straw- 
berries than  with  some  other  kinds  of  plants, 
though  the  success  that  has  been  attained 
with  the  little  time  that  has  been  put  upon 
them  and  the  results  that  have  followed  the 
work  on  strawberries  indicate  what  can  be 
expected  in  plant  breeding  in  future  years. 
But  before  more  attention  is  given  the  plants 
some  should  be  given  the  man,  as  his  history 
and  the  obstacles  that  he  has  had  to  over- 
come have  been  as  interesting  as  the  plant 
breeding  itself  and  the  new  varieties  he  has 
developed. 

The  Man  Himself.— His  father  same  to 
America  from  Switzerland  when  a  youth  and 
.served  through  the  Mexican  war,  coming  to  California  in  early  days.  The 
mother  was  a  native  of  southern  Germany,  but  came  to  America  in  early 
childhood.  Albert  was  seventh  in  a  family  of  twelve,  all  but  one  being 
boys,  and  was  born  in  El  Dorado  county  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1872. 
Soon  after  that  the  Etter  family  moved  to  the  Eel  River  valley  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  and  nearly  all  of  the  sons  are  ranching  in  the  county  now. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Albert  Etter  was  interested  in  plants  and 
started  a  garden  for  his  own  use  about  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  any- 
thing.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  he  had  gotten  beyond  the  stage  where 


Albert  F.  Etter, .of  Briceland,  Humboldt  County. 


One  of  Etter's  New  Strawberries— The  Coin  is  One  Dollar 


he  was  satisfied  in  merely  growing  things  that  other  people  were  growing, 
and  was  planting  seeds  of  strawberries  and  dahlias  to  see  if  new  varieties 
of  strawberries  could  be  secured  and  new  colors  given  to  the  dahlias.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  boy  of  12  would  understand  the  scientific  side 
of  plant  breeding,  especially  at  a  time  when  little  was  known  of  the  sub- 
ject, much  less  the  general  public.  But  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  the 
dahlias  were  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  capers,  a  seedling  of  a  valuable  new 
type  of  strawberry  had  been  secured,  and  by  observation,  experience  and 

study  the  best  methods  of  breeding  new 
plant  varieties  had  been  determined. 

All  of  the  schooling  Albert  Etter  secured 
came  before  his  sixteenth  year.  By  that 
time  he  had  developed  a  taste  for  study,  an 
ability  for  careful  observation,  and  an  orig- 
inality of  thought  that  enabled  him  to  edu- 
cate himself  thoroughly  from  that  time  on. 

The  Making  of  a  Homestead. — At  the  age 
of  21  the  work  in  plant  experimentation  was 
almost  brought  to  a  standstill  on  account  of 
moving  away  from  the  fogs  and  dampness 
of  the  Eel  River  valley  to  a  more  sunny  and 
agreeable  location  in  the  mountains  of  south- 
ern Humboldt  county,  where  he  and  an  older 
brother,  August  A.  Etter,  took  up  govern- 
ment land  and  started  to  build  themselves  a 
home.  For  seventeen  years  the  two  brothers 
worked  alone,  clearing  the  land,  making  :t 
worth  cultivating  and  putting  it  into  a  con- 
dition where  it  would  be  profitable  to  farm. 
Other  members  of  the  family  took  up  and 
developed  surrounding  land,  until  at  present 
the  various  Etter  brothers  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  own  together  about  2200  acres  of 
land.  Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  a  third 
brother,  Fred,  and  his  wife  came  to  live  with 
August  and  Albert  Etter,  otherwise  the  two 
brothers  did  all  the  work  of  developing  land 
that  all  other  land  owners  in  the  district 
once  considered  worthless  for  cultivation. 

After  the  strain  of  19  years  of  hard  work 
Albert  Etter  looks  about  six  years  younger 
than  his  actual  age  and  of  a  type  that  will 
grow  old  or  be  oppressed  by  age  very  slowly. 
A  rather  delicate  constitution  has  by  hard 
outdoor  work  and  clean  rational  living  given 
away  to  a  vitality  that  enables  him  to  start 
work  at  daybreak,  keep  working  until  sup- 
per, finish  the  day  by  milking  and  caring  for 
two  family  cows  and  then  read  enough  in 
the  evening  to  keep  good  track  of  agricul- 
tural world  news  and  progress. 

The  making  of  the  Etter  ranch  in  itself  is 
an  object  lesson  upon  what  can  be  accom- 
plished under  the  most  unpromising  condi- 
tions in  California.  The  mountains  of  Hum- 
boldt county  contain  some  of  the  finest  fruit 
land  in  the  world,  especially  for  apple  and  berry  growing,  but  the  county, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  bay,  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped  on 
account  of  difficulties  in  transportation.  The  mountains  are  all  very 
heavily  wooded,  but  almost  nothing  is  done  with  them  and  with  the  nar- 
row mountain  valleys  except  to  cut  off  the  tanbark  and  the  timber,  where 
the  latter  can  be  moved  with  any  profit. 

In  the  few  clear  spaces  a  few  beef  cattle  and  some  hogs  are  raised, 
though  not  enough  for  the  county's  needs.    Otherwise,  in  the  mountains 

(Continued  on  Page  198.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Aug.  27,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  I  tote. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.01 

.08 

.17 

64 

52 

Hed  Bluff  

00 

.01 

.00 

100 

58 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.00 

92 

54 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

T 

.01 

66 

54 

San  Jose  

00 

T 

.03 

78 

46 

00 

T 

.00 

100 

58 

Independence... 

00 

.68 

.00 

96 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

T 

.03 

82 

46 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

.00 

80 

60 

8  J  Diego  

00 

.14 

.00 

72 

60 

The  Week. 


Probably  we  are  silly  for  writing  anything 
about  the  protective  tariff  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year.  No  one  seems  to  take  the  matter  se- 
riously even  in  this  gloriously  protected  State, 
for  everyone  seems  ready  to  discuss  everything 
else  as  though  it  was  of  some  concern.  We  shall 
have  to  take  a  shot  at  it  once  in  a  while  just  to 
eese  our  industrial  conscience;  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  shall  try  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  acting  as  though 
the  only  important  thing  in  a  presidential  year  is 
to  grab  the  office  and  let  the  issues  adjust  them- 
selves afterward.  For  instance,  in  our  mistaken 
zeal,  a  while  ago,  we  stated  that  two  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  had  declared  for  a  pro- 
tcrtive  tariff  to  equalize  the  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  and  that  the  other  was  an 
out-and-out  free-trader  along  the  lines  of  the  plat- 
forni  upon  which  he  is  perched.  We  referred,  of 
course  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  whom  we  supposed 
was  the  most  resolute  kind  of  a  free-trader  ever 
sent  out  from  academic  shades.  But  here  is  a 
note  which  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Arbuckle.  writes 
to  the  American  Sheep  Breeder: 

"1  have  known  Woodrow  Wilson  pretty  well 
for  1")  years.  True,  he  is  a  free-trader,  but  not  in 
the  rank  sense  you  think,  and  he  is  so  much  con- 
cerned witli  the  larger  problems  of  humanity  and 
the  rights  of  a  free  people,  honesty  and  cleanness 
in  government,  and  a  fair  deal  for  all,  that  the 
tariff  can't  cut  much  figure  in  his  plans.  I  would 
trust  him  to  do  what  he  thought  fair  to  the  people. 
If  that  means  a  reasonable  protection  of  sheep  in- 
terests, he  will  work  for  it." 

And  so  we  have  to  do  -Mr.  Wilson  justice;  he 
is  not  a  rank  free-trader;  he  is  a  free-trader  who 
will  work  for  protection.  Probably  some  friend 
of  the  Colonel  will  claim  that  he  is  a  protectionist 
who  will  work  for  free  trade,  and  some  friend  of 
Mr.  Taft  will  guarantee  that  he  will  combine  all 
the  versatilities  of  both  of  his  competitors.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  discuss  issues;  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  out  and 
get  votes. 


Another  Subtle  Free-Trade  Suggestion. 

The  elders  used  to  enjoy  contemplation  of 
California's  topograplrcal  lay-out  as  ideal  because 
of  the  snow-catching  mountain  ranges  which 
poured  down  rivers  for  irrigation  of  broad  valleys 
whose  products  could  glide  to  near-by  seaports 
and  go  forth  to  gladden  the  world.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  elders  was  adequate  to  the  incitement 
of  earnest  patriotism,  but  far  short  of  the  truth, 
as  it  now  appears,  in  at  least  two  important  re- 
spects: first,  the  elders  had  no  hope  of  the  Panama 
canal,  although  they  dreamed  about  it:  second, 
they  had  not  even  a  dream  of  the  service  of  elec- 
tric energy  which  those  mountain  streams  would 
generate  without  destruction  of  their  irrigation 
service.  It  is  doubtful  if,  even  now,  we  have  any- 
adequate  notion  of  what  power  and  water  com- 
bined will  ultimately  achieve  in  California.  Quite 
a  suggestive  prophesy  was  recently  made  in  an 
after-luncheon  address  at  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  this  city  by  a  visiting  Australian.  P.  E.  Quinn. 
a  trade  commissioner  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
speaker  said  that  he  had  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  Western  States  and  had  become  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  cheap  power  in  California. 
He  said  that  in  New  South  Wales  they  cut  millions 
of  pounds  of  the  finest  wool  in  the  world  each  year 
and  that  California  should  be  manufacturing  it. 
"Instead  of  importing  cloth,"  he  said.  "California 
should  be  sending  it  all  over  the  world.  Here  is 
power  running  to  waste  up  in  your  mountains  and 
hardly  twice  the  distance  from  New  York  are  un- 
limited quantities  of  raw  material.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  these  conditions  will  be 
seized  upon  by  some  group  of  far-seeing  manu- 
facturers. It  can  be  landed  here  by  the  cheapest 
mode  of  transportation  known,  and  California  is 
the  logical  place  for  its  manufacture." 

This  eloquent  visiting  Australian  lifts  the  veil 
from  the  future  and  makes  us  wonder  whether 
indeed  either  of  the  current  presidential  candi- 
dates will  need  to  strain  his  convictions  in  the 
event  of  his  election.  If  we  can  establish  manu- 
facturing interests  in  the  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin  and  San  Gabriel  valleys  which  will  work 
up  all  the  free  wool  of  Australia  all  our  farmers 
will  be  wearing  home-made  broadcloth  and  have 
pockets  of  coin  too  full  to  jingle  because  all  the 
food  products  which  the  State  can  grow  will  be 
required  in  California  markets.  No  longer  shall 
we  have  to  divide  gross  returns  with  grasping 
transportation  companies.  No  longer  will  there 
be  pampered  trusts,  for  the  California!! \s  market 
will  be  at  home.  The  Panama  canal  will  be  a  high- 
way for  California  manufactures,  not  for  surplus 
food  products.  We  commend  this  argument  to 
this  year's  campaign  speakers  who  will  be  trying 
to  straddle  on  the  tariff  question. 

Food  From  Afar. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  Australian  dream  of  Cali- 
fornia comes  the  vision  of  Idaho  which  exalts  Cali- 
fornia for  the  good  of  Idaho.  The  other  day  two 
representatives  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Twin 
Falls.  Idaho,  held  a  conference  with  the  directors 
of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local 
officials  of  the  Western  Pacific  railroad  to  develop 
a  way  to  smoothly  move  Idaho  food  to  hungry 
California — a  sort  of  relief  expedition  as  it  were. 
The  Twin  Falls  commissioners  represented  some 
120  miles  square  devoted  to  farming  and  repre- 
senting some  147.309  acres  under  cultivation,  pro- 
ducing crops  valued  at  some  $3,000,000.  At  pres- 
ent, they  stated  that  while  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land are  the  logical  markets  for  this  produce,  they 
are  unable  to  ship  here  because  of  the  greater  facil- 
ities afforded  them  to  reach  other  markets.  They 
can  in  fact  reach  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  Salt  Lake 


cheaply  enough,  but  cannot  get  into  the  bay  dis- 
trict because  the  rates  are  so  much  higher  than  to 
other  points.  By  connecting  the  Western  Pacific 
in  Nevada  they  can  reach  San  Francisco  in  24 
hours.  We  do  not  sec  why  they  cannot  do  it  also 
by  the  Southern  Pacific,  if  there  is  any  object  in 
doing  so.  for  if  we  remember  correctly,  the  two 
roads  are  side  by  each  at  the  Wells  station,  where 
the  connection  is  projected.  The  Idaho  mission- 
aries claim  that  the  arrangement  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  bay  cities,  as  it  would  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  farm  produce  they  need  and  would 
afford  them  a  market  for  agricultural  supplies  in 
return.  1  his  might  indicate  that  if  California 
should  take  to  manufacturing  Australian  wool  as 
proposed,  someone  might  wonder  why  the  wools 
of  Idaho.  Montana.  Wyoming,  etc..  should  not  have 
an  equal  chance.  It  would  be,  however,  absurd  to 
ask  such  a  question,  for,  if  free  wool  should  be 
decreed,  there  would  not  be  any  wool  from  those 
States  which  are  now  making  such  grand  products 
of  it.  1'erhaps  California  need  not  worry  about 
that.  Any  road  which  connects  us  more  directly 
with  the  interior  Northwest  will  enable  us  to  push 
early  and  distinctive  products  to  the  extent  of 
their  buying  ability,  and  if  we  cannot  get  more 
money  from  them  for  these  than  they  do  from  us 
from  staples,  il  will  be  our  own  fault.  But  such 
narrow  thoughts  are  unworthy  of  a  world  power 
such  as  a  dose  of  free  trade  will  make  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Activity  in  Produce  Movement. 

It  is  timely  to  refer  to  the  activity  existent 
under  present  government  policies,  while  foresee* 
ing  so  much  which  might  come  to  be  under  other 
auspices.  Everyone  is  doing  something  to  indicate 
national  prosperity,  which  is  really  quite  in  con- 
trast with  conditions  prevailing  daring  some 
earlier  presidential  elections.  This  is  another 
support  for  the  belief  that  the  important  thing  to 
do  now  is  to  get  the  votes  on  any  old  claim  that 
will  land  them.  In  San  Francisco,  for  instance, 
considerable  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  the  necessary  craft  to  carry  the 
barloy  crop  of  this  year,  which  has  increased  from 
50.000  tons,  some  years  ago,  to  over  600,000  tons. 
For  the  past  six  months  the  various  shipping  con- 
cerns have  been  facing  a  shortage  of  bottoms  for 
other  produce  from  the  West.  The  large  increase 
of  the  barley  crop  has  brought  up  a  crisis.  At 
present  the  charter  rate  for  sailers  and  steamers 
is  said  !>y  many  to  be  exorbitant,  but  insiders 
claim  the  present  rate  will  undoubtedly  be  sub- 
ject to  big  increase  in  Ihe  course  of  the  next  few 
months.  Leaving  the  question  of  ships,  for  it 
makes  us  seasick  to  think  of  them,  a  plain  lands- 
man's view  is  that  the  great  thing  is  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  barley,  for  if  that  were  not  in 
sight,  who  would  care  for  the  ships.  No  such 
amount  of  barley  would  have  been  called  for  from 
California  if  Canadian  reciprocity,  which  is  a  poor 
relation  of  free  trade,  had  not  been  defeated  some 
time  ago.  The  fact  is  that  opposition  to  recip- 
rocity resulted  just  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
appreciation  of  American  barley  just  in  time  to 
supply  the  world's  lack.  If  free  barley  from 
Canada  had  been  decreed,  our  growers  would  have 
had  no  courage  to  put  in  the  crop  which  they  did 
last  winter,  when  growing  conditions  favored  bar- 
ley so  much  more  than  wheat.  It  was  a  fortunate 
affair  all  around. 

Hurry  the  Cars. 

A  side  light  is  unconsciously  thrown  on  the 
activity  of  affairs  by  the  reports  of  a  car  famine 
or  a  shortage  of  vehicles  for  crop  movement. 
More  impressive  perhaps  than  a  column  of  sta- 
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tistics  is  the  appeal  to  shippers  not  to  delay  in 
using  them.  A  northern  railway  president  esti- 
mates that  there  are  2,200,000  freight  cars  in  the 
country.  "'One  day  saved,"  he  said,  "one  day  of 
reasonable  hurry  to  get  these  cars  loaded  and  un- 
loaded and  unloaded  will  create  2,200,000  car 
days.  Such  expeditious  handling  throughout  the 
crop  season  would  save  the  situation."  Who  ever 
thought  of  it  in  that  way  before? 

Brewers  Growing  Their  Own  Supplies. 

The  present  determination  of  Western  brewers 
to  grow  their  own  barley  and  hops  on  this  Coast 
is  a  by-product  of  existing  import  conditions. 
Since  the  failure  of  reciprocity  and  the  chance 
of  free  barley  from  Canada  passed  away,  a  large 
enterprise,  led  by  E.  Clemens  Horst  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly  toward  real- 
ization. The  hop  end  of  the  enterprise  seems  to 
be  most  interesting  just  now.  The  Sacramento 
reports  cannot  say  too  much  of  it  and,  even  if 
overestimated,  plenty  remains.  One  report  says 
that  "Thomas  Livesley,  the  most  extensive  grower 
of  hops  in  Oregon  outside  of  the  E.  Clemens  Horst 
Company,  telegraphed  his  colleagues  and  others, 
both  growers  and  brewers,  who  were  awaiting  his 
judgment,  that  the  hop-picking  machine  is  a  com- 
plete success.  His  telegram  stated  also  that  he 
stood  ready  to  increase  his  contribution  to  the 
proposed  association  to  $100,000."  The  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  this  test  is  somewhat  pic- 
turesquely given,  in  this  way:  "The  plans  for 
concentrating  the  hop  industry  here  are  colossal. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  hop  field  ten  miles  square, 
or  of  a.  hundred  square  miles,  would  produce 
1,000,000  bales  annually,  or  more  than  the  amount 
consumed  throughout  the  world.  This  being  true, 
Sacramento  could  supply  the  world  with  hops,  and 
if  the  proposed  association  carries  out  its  plans 
she  will  come  pretty  near  doing  so."  We  take 
this  announcement  somewhat  figuratively — and 
there  are  surely  figures  enough  in  it.  Manifestly 
no  single  field  of  hops  ten  miles  square  is  con- 
templated, for  we  doubt  if  there  is  that  much 
hop  land  in  a  body  anywhere.  The  enterprise  is, 
however,  a  demonstration  that  Pacific  Coast  hops 
have  no  superiors.  California  and  Oregon  have 
been  for  a  decade  or  more  the  leading  hop  states 
of  the  country.  The  new  enterprise  evidently 
builds  upon  that  foundation  and  consists  in  bring- 
ing spirit  and  energy  to  a  venture  well  warranted 
by  experience  since  the  days  of  the  pioneers. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Cherry  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  cherry  trees  that 
have  been  pruned.  They  are  beautiful  trees,  but 
I  think  too  thick,  and  it  requires  a  24-ft.  ladder 
to  get  near  the  top  limbs.  The  side  limbs  reach 
from  tree  to  tree.  They  had  a  splendid  crop 
this  year.  People  here  tell  me  never  to  prune 
cherry  trees.  One  man  who  claims  considerable 
experience  with  fruit  says  prune  them  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  off.  A  fruit  man  from  Alameda 
county  called  here  and  after  looking  them  over 
said  the  cherry  should  be  pruned  once  in  five 
years;  that  these  trees  would  be  benefited  if 
topped  and  thinned  out.  I  asked  him  at  what 
season  this  should  be  done,  and  he  said  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fell.  How  about  all  the  advice  I 
have  received? — R.  E.  R.,  Soquel. 

Your  cherry  trees  should  have  been  pruned  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  quite  severely,  in 
order  to  secure  better  branching  and  strength  in 
the  main  branches.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  trees 
come  into  full  bearing,  very  little  pruning  has 
to  be  done  afterward,  except  removing  diseased, 


interfering  or  surplus  branches,  if  there  are  too 
many.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  cut  back  the  trees 
which  you  now  have  as  you  have  been  advised 
to  do,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  or  after  they 
have  begun  to  turn  yellow.  The  trees  can  be 
safely  topped  and  thinned,  for  the  cherry  accepts 
pruning  very  readily.  Even  considerable  amounts 
of  the  tops  have  been  cut  off  at  fruit-picking  time 
from  trees  which  have  been  running  too  high,  so 
that  the  fruit  could  be  secured,  and  this  has  not 
injured  the  trees,  according  to  our  own  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Cherries  can  be  summer- 
pruned  to  check  excessive  growth  and  to  promote 
fruit-bearing,  but  as  your  trees  have  already  be- 
gun to  bear  well,  this  treatment  does  not  seem 
to  be  necessary.  Fall  and  winter  pruning  for  the 
shape  of  the  trees  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
condition  which  you  describe. 

Budding  and  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is 
best  to  bud  on  old  bark  of  an  old  tree  or  on 
younger  wood  bark  ?  How  do  you  separate  old 
bark  without  breaking  it  in  lifting  the  bark?  In 
pruning  apricots,  if  there  should  be  a  hollow  cen- 
ter of  a  big  branch  in  center  of  7-year-old  tree, 
should  it  be  cut  out  with  summer  pruning?  Should 
heavy  growing  apricots  be  summer  pruned  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  ?  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
thin  out  a  dense  growth  of  wood  in  the  prune 
trees  around  the  middle  of  September? — D.  F., 
Los  Altos. 

Buds  are  placed  in  old  bark  of  fruit  trees  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  orange  and  the  olive  work 
better  that  way  than  do  the  deciduous  trees,  al- 
though we  have  seen  buds  in  old  bark  of  the 
peach  which  have  done  well.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  inserted  much  earlier  in  the  season  than 
this,  while  the  sap  flow  is  active  and  the  old 
bark  capable  of  lifting;  if  the  bark  sticks,  do 
not  try  budding.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  nearly 
all  budding  of  deciduous  trees  is  done  in  bark  of 
the  current  year's  growth. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  cut  below  a  hollow  in 
a  limb  if  possible.  Where,  however,  this  would 
necessitate  cutting  below  the  desirable  laterals, 
the  cavity  may  be  filled  with  cement  and  thus 
rendered  serviceable  for  some  years.  Cutting  to 
solid  wood  and  painting  over  the  wound  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  chosen  wherever  practicable.  Summer 
pruning  of  the  apricot  is  desjrable  almost  every- 
where where  the  growth  is  heavy  and  the  tree  has 
reached  a  bearing  age. 

Thinning  out  of  prune  trees  can  be  undertaken 
in  the  autumn  as  you  propose,  providing  the  tree 
has  practically  finished,  its  growth,  as  indicated 
by  the  change  in  the  color  and  pose  of  the  leaves. 

Aged  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
trouble  with  my  two-year-old  peach  trees?  The 
limbs  commence  dying  and  if  you  cut  them  back 
to  the  first  bud  from  the  tree,  they  will  die  clear 
back  to  the  tree  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  If 
you  top  them  back  they  will  die  and  sprout  from 
the  roots  again.  By  pruning  any  way,  you  can't 
get  new  buds  to  start  on  the  tree.  Is  it  extremely 
dry  weather?  Once  in  a  great  while  the  trees 
linger  and  some  I  know  are  35  years  old.  The 
peaches  always  grow  at  extreme  ends  of  limbs. — 
Farmer,  Blocksburg. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  guess  at  what  is 
the  matter  with  your  young  peach  trees  without 
seeing  them.  Such  troubles  as  you  describe  in 
young  trees  might  be  due  to  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  or  sunburn  of  the  bark  and  cause  the 
suckering  below  which  you  mention,  which  shows 
that  the  root  has  strength  in  it. 

As  for  the  old  trees,  many  times  they  become 
bark  bound  and  need  to  be  cat  back  to  the  crotch 
for  the  forcing  out  of  new  branches,  this  bein"; 
facilitated,  of  course,  by  application  of  manure, 


good  cultivation  of  the  soil,  use  of  water  during 
the  dry  season,  etc.  The  peach  is,  under  most 
conditions,  not  a  long-lived  tree,  and  if  your  trees 
are  thirty-five  years  of  age,  it  is  probable  that 
best  results  could  be  obtained  by  grubbing  them 
out  and  replanting  with  young  trees  on  new  soil 
if  possible.  The  profitable  life  of  the  Eastern 
peach  tree  is  put  down  at  five  or  six  years.  In 
California  the  profitable  life  of  the  peach  some- 
times reaches  twenty  or  more  years,  if  growing 
under  exceptionally  good  conditions ;  but  35  years 
would  seem  to  be  at  least  on  the  borders  of  decrep- 
itude. Growing  at  the  tips  shows  that  you  have 
not  pruned  annually  to  induce  the  growth  of  new 
wood  lower  down. 

Keeping  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor :  I  come  to  you  for  advice  of 
how  to  keep  my  potatoes.  My  crop  is  poor  on 
account  of  bad  seed,  and  the  price  is  low,  so  I 
am  losing  money  in  selling  out  my  crop.  I  hope 
they  will  be  higher  by  winter  time,  so  want  to 
keep  for  that  time.  What  is  the  best  way  ?  Would 
a  dark  room  be  suitable?  Some  people  are  dig- 
ging holes  in  the  ground *to  put  them  in. — M.  S., 
Santa  Cruz. 

Potatoes,  if  properly  matured  and  free  from 
disease,  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time  in  dark 
rooms  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  They  must  be 
kept  away  from  the  reach  of  the  moth,  which  is 
parent  to  the  worm  producing  long  black  strings 
inside  of  the  potato.  If  they  are  thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  boards  or  sacking  or  straw,  so  as  to 
keep  the  moth  from  reaching  the  potato,  they 
may  be  held  for  a  long  time  in  the  open  air,  and 
covering  with  earth,  as  your  neighbors  are  doing, 
will  be  all  right  until  the  rains  come  and  cause 
decay  by  making  the  soil  too  wet.  The  main 
point  is  to  keep  the  tubers  as  cool  as  possible  and 
out  of  reach  of  the  potato  moth. 

Chicken  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
pigeon  or  ch;cken  manure  is  too  strong  to  use 
as  a  fertilizer  on  young  prune  trees  and  straw- 
berries between  the  rows  of  trees?  The  manure 
could  be  spread  on  the  land  in  either  a  thick  or 
thin  covering  with  a  manure  spreader. — W., 
Ilealdsburg. 

We  have  had  several  discussions  of  this  subject 
in  earlier  issues.  Pigeon  or  chicken  manure  is 
about  twice  the  strength  and  value  of  good  stable 
manure,  therefore  has  to  be  used  in  much  less 
quantities  and  needs  to  be  carefully  distributed 
so  that  there  shall  not  be  lumps  and  masses  in 
the  same  place  for  fear  of  root  injury.  Otherwise 
the  material  is  available  as  you  propose.  Of 
course,  the  strength  depends  upon  how  much 
earth  is  gathered  up  with  the  manure.  Sometimes 
there  is  so  much  waste  material  that  it  can  be 
handled  just  as  ordinary  farm  manure  is.  If. 
however,  it  has  been  gathered  without  admixture, 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  too  much. 

Spineless  Cactus. 

To  the  Editor:  There  seems  to  be  two  distinct 
kinds  of  cactus:  one  for  forage,  the  other  for  fruit. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  people  that  the  spineless 
cactus  is  more  valuable  as  a  forage  plant  than 
alfalfa.    What  is  your  opinion? — T.  E.,  Oakland. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  smooth  cacti.  Some 
of  them  bear  higher  quality  fruit  than  others,  and 
some  are  freer  growers  and  bear  a  greater  amount 
of  leaf  substance  for  forage  purposes;  therefore, 
varieties  are  being  developed  which  are  superior 
for  fruit  or  for  forage,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Spine- 
less cactus  is  in  no  way  comparable  with  alfalfa, 
either  in  nutritive  content  or  in  value  of  crop, 
providing  yon  have  bind  and  water  which  will  pro- 
duce a  good  product  of  alfalfa.  Cactus  is  for 
lands  which  are  in  an  entirely  different  class  and 
which  are  not  capable  of  alfalfa  production. 
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Pickled  Olives  and  the  Market. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Pickled  olives  are  what  makes  good  prices. 
Good  olives  mean  good  prices  and  poor  olives 
mean  poor  prices.  There  is  no  great  secret  about 
the  way  to  make  good  pickles,  and  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  making  them,  either;  yet  a 
large  amount  of  poor  stuff  is  turned  out,  and 
the  sooner  that  is  stopped  the  better  it  will  be 
for  everybody. 

It  can  also  said  that  nearly  everybody  who  is 
raising  and  pickling  a  small  crop  of  olives  is  not 
making  as  good  a  job  as  he  should,  but  nearly 
everyone  that  is  pickling  them  has  a  "secret" 
process  that  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  other  people's  "secret"  processes 
and  is  far  inferior  to  the  methods  employed  by 
the  regular  olive  companies. 

Olives  have  been  pickled  a  long  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  has  only  been  a  few  years  since 
they  were  first  rjut  on  a  good  commercial  basis 
that  was  capable  of  expansion,  and  it  was  the  fact 
of  their  being  put  on  a  good  commercial  basis 
that  made  prices  rise  to  their  present  stage.  The 
only  thing  whatever  that  is  giving  much  difficulty 
in  pickling  is  to  secure  a  good  dark  color,  and 
that  has  been  secured  by  most  large  packers  and 
will  continue  to  improve. 

Green  pickles  are  out  of  the  running  in  Cali- 
fornia for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  a  first- 
class  article  cannot  yet  be  put  up;  the  second  is 
that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  first-class  ripe 
olives  that  no  one  would  have  the  time  and  money 
to  put  up  many  green  pickles. 

The  first  ripe  pickled  olive  of  California  was  a 
quick-cured  olive,  lye  being  kept  on  till  it  worked 
down  to  the  pit  and  took  the  bitterness  out  quick- 
ly. That  olive  tasted  fine  at  first,  would  keep  in 
brine  for  a  month  or  so,  unless  the  weather  got 
warm  sooner,  but  went  to  ruin  before  long.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  canned.  Selling  those  olives 
that  would  not  keep  has  done  a  lot  of  injury  to 
the  reputation  of  olives  in  the  market,  just  as 
selling  poor  olives  now  does. 

These  olives  can  very  frequently  be  found  in 
bulk  in  stores,  and  one  way  of  telling  them  is  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  fit  to  eat  in  their  aver- 
age selling  condition. 

The  olive  that  has  made  the  reputation  is  a 
slower-curing  olive,  one  which  the  lye  has  only 
been  allowed  to  cut  into  slightly  and  most  of 
the  bitterness  taken  out  gradually  by  brine.  The 
method  of  operation  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
nature  of  the  olive,  temperature  during  curing 
and  so  on,  but  when  curing  is  completed  it  con- 
tains most  of  its  oil,  has  a  nice  rich  flavor  and  the 
real  olive  taste.  It  can  be  canned  and  will  keep 
indefinitely. 

One  or  two  packers  try  to  keep  it  in  brine  too 
long  at  the  end  of  the  season  before  canning,  so 
as  to  handle  lots  of  olives  in  a  small  plant,  but 
they  lose  out  badly  on  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  olives  cannot  be  hurried  through  the  process 
to  make  room  for  others  without  the  quality  suf- 
fering just  as  badly.  The  most  successful  pack- 
ers claim  that  two  fillings  of  the  vats  are  about 
all  that  can  be  done  in  one  season,  that  the  last 
picked  olives  are  demanding  that  their  processing 
start  as  soon  as  the  first  picked  olives  are  out  of 
the  way,  and  that  when  the  time  comes  to  can 
the  olives  they  have  to  be  canned.  To  have  a 
long  season,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  have  an  early- 
ripening  olii?  and  a  late-ripening  one,  which  the 
Manzanillo  i.nd  Mission  furnish.  A  third  olive 
of  somewhat  similar  quality,  the  Oblitza,  ripens 
still  earlier,  and  for  this  reason  is  sometimes  to 
be  kept. 

The  Cost  of  Operating. — The  cost  of  pickling  is 
eompartively  little.  For  equipment  it  is  necessary 
to  have  vats  enough  to  hold  at  one  time  half  the 
olives  that  are  going  to  be  handled  during  the 
season,  a  grader,  a  canning  machine,  trucks,  and 
the  other  odds  and  ends.  The  main  materials  used 
are  lye,  salt  and  water,  all  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, and  outside  of  the  canning,  crating,  etc., 
the  labor  is  not  expensive,  either.  It  is,  however, 
generally  necessary  to  have  an  oil  mill  to  provide 
for  olives  which  cannot  be  canned,  which  is  very 


expensive,  and  marketing  facilities,  which  are  ex- 
pensive, too. 

At  present  the  big  demand  permits  poor  olives 
to  be  sold  at  a  profit,  and  a  poor  selling:  agency, 
none  at  all  so  to  speak,  to  be  effective,  and  men 
can  make  much  more  oftentimes  by  putting  up 
and  selling  their  olives  direct  than  by  selling  the 
natural  olives  at  $80  and  $100  per  ton. 

This  selling  of  poor  to  medium  olives  has  kept 
the  big  packers,  to  a  large  extent,  out  of  the 
California  markets,  and  most  of  their  sales  have 
been  made  in  the  East.  Thus,  except  in  Califor- 
nia cities,  the  average  ripe  pickled  olive  is  a  poor 
sort  of  thing  in  comparison  with  the  genuine  first- 
class  article. 

It  has  only  been  about  five  years  since  the  first 
modern  canned  olive  was  sent  East,  and  now 
nearly  all  that  can  be  shipped  are  absorbed  by 
the  trade  before  they  get  very  far  past  the  Missis- 
sippi. After  the  market  is  fully  supplied  with 
good  olives,  it  will  be  death  to  the  poor-grade 
stuff  at  home.  Meanwhile,  the  benefit  of  putting 
them  up  right  would  be  that  a  much  better  price 
coilld  be  secured  than  for  the  present  kind,  and 
a  poor-grade  olive  always  causes  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the  product,  injuring  the  market  later  on. 

The  standard  price  last  year  for  first-quality, 
large-size  Mission  and  Manzanillo  olives  was  $100 
per  ton ;  $80  for  second  grade,  and  $60  for  small 
sizes.  For  orchard  run,  $80  would  be  a  fair  price, 
though  on  good  orchards  they  often  averaged 
much  better.  There  are  almost  no  spoiled  olives 
in  pickling,  provided  a  good  process  is  used,  so 
there  is  little  waste  from  that  standpoint. 

In  a  gallon  there  are  about  4%  pounds  of  olives, 
which  would  make  the  grower's  share  in  a  gal- 
lon of  $100  per  ton  olives  cost  about  24  cents,  and 
in  a  half  pint,  the  smallest  can,  about  l1/-"  cents, 
the  remainder  of  the  cost  being  for  processing, 
canning,  packing  and  marketing. 

Since  the  cost  of  the  fruit  is  such  a  small  part 
of  the  whole,  it  seems  evident  that  once  the  mar- 
ket is  fully  supplied  with  olives,  only  the  largest 
and  choicest  in  every  way  will  be  used,  and  it 
is  the  man  at  that  time  who  knows  how  to  raise 
good  olives  who  can  get  any  money  for  them.  The 
rest  will  have  to  go  for  oil.  At  that  time,  too,  it 
will  be  the  packer  who  has  built  up  the  best  trade 
and  has  the  best  olives  and  the  best  reputation 
that  will  sell  the  goods. 

The  Battle  of  the  Varieties. — While  the  Mission 
and  the  Manzanillo  are  now  the  leading  varieties, 
there  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  growers 
whether  they  will  continue  to  be  best,  and  they 
are  planting  the  Sevillano,  or  the  Queen  olive  of 
Europe,  and  the  Ascolano. 

The  competition  between  these  and  the  first  two 
varieties  named  arises  over  the  question,  "What 
is  fine  quality?"  The  answer  of  the  Mission  is, 
"Color  and  flavor;"  of  the  Sevillano,  "Size." 
With  the  advantage  of  flavor  for  the  smaller  olives 
is  the  fact  that  they  contain  much  more  oil  than 
the  larger  kinds  and  can  be  sold  for  oil  if  the 
frost  spoils  them  for  pickling.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reason  that  the  Mission  and  Manzanillo  have 
such  a  fine  quality  is  that  the  oil  is  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sevillano  and  Ascolano 
are  so  much  larger  than  the  other  two  that  the 
cost  of  picking  would  be  from  $5  to  $7  per  ton 
cheaper. 

On  the  table  the  Mission  and  Manzanillo  tickle 
the  palate,  the  Sevillano  and  Ascolano  the  eye, 
and  it  is  a  question  just  which  is  going  to  be  the 
most  attractive.  If  some  combination  could  be 
arranged  so  that  a  person  could  eat  Manzanillos, 
the  finest  flavored  of  all,  and  look  at  the  Sevilla- 
nos  while  he  was  so  doing,  it  would  be  a  team 
that  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

With  a  consuming  public  that  buys  large  quan- 
tities of  Ben  Davis  apples  every  year  and  will 
pay  double  the  price  for  an  early  orange  having 
only  color  to  recommend  it,  than  it  will  for  fine- 
flavored  mid-season  oranges,  it  looks  as  if  the 
Sevillano  and  Ascolano  had  a  good  show  to  win 
out. 

At  all  events,  the  largest  and  best  of  these  may 
bring  from  $100  to  $125  per  ton,  and  the  best  of 
the  two  smaller  varieties  sold  for  no  more  than 
$100.  orchard  run  being  very  much  lower. 


While  there  are  differences  culturally  in  favor 
of  the  smaller  olives  in  comparison  with  the  larger 
two,  these  are  not  especially  important,  and  can 
be  provided  against  if  the  larger  varieties  turn 
out  to  be  the  best.  At  present,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, the  chances  seem  the  other  way. 

Whatever  occurs,  olive  planting  looks  safe.  The 
neglect  and  ill  treatment  the  olive  will  stand  are 
proverbial,  although  overestimated  and  a  bad  pol- 
icy at  the  best  of  it,  as  good  care  has  paid  and 
will  pay  better  in  the  future,  now  that  the  whole 
industry  is  on  a  firmer  basis. 

In  a  good  location  and  with  good  care,  the  ma- 
ture trees  produce  from  two  to  three  tons  a  year 
per  acre,  the  main  expense  being  cultivation,  with 
some  pruning  and  a  little  irrigation,  if  the  soil 
demands  it. 

The  crop  stays  on  the  trees  very  well,  enabling 
the  picking  season  to  be  drawn  out  a  longer  time, 
and  a  smaller  crew  of  men  to  look  after  a  grove 
than  would  be  needed  if  the  fruit  had  to  be  re- 
moved at  once.  The  picking  season  also  occurs 
when  labor  is  more  plentiful  than  early  in  the 
season. 

The  main  trouble  in  harvesting  is  frosts,  as  be- 
fore indicated,  and  unfortunately,  to  save  the 
olives  from  frost,  they  are  often  picked  just  as 
they  are  turning  in  color  and  before  enough  oil 
has  formed  to  enable  a  person  to  tell  before  eating 
whether  he  is  looking  at  a  green  olive  or  a  ripe 
one,  and  after  he  has  put  his  teeth  in  it  he  still 
remains  in  doubt,  but  knows  that  the  soft,  mealy, 
rich,  nourishing  flavor  of  the  real  ripe  olive  is 
absent. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  letting  an  olive  get 
too  ripe,  but  the  chance  to  do  so  is  small,  and  the 
surpassing  excellence  of  the  well-ripened,  well- 
pickled  olive  makes  it  a  shame  to  put  up  any 
other  kind,  and  the  improvements  in  orchard  heat- 
ing that  have  been  made  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  pick  them  too  earl}'  or  to  have  them  ruined  by 
the  frost  when  they  do  hang  on. 

The  one  great  thing  the  olive  industry  needs  is 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  product,  and 
this  improvement  is  neither  expensive,  difficult  or 
unreasonable.  It  will  come  quickest  when  per- 
sons give  up  their  private  "secret"  methods  and 
get  down  to  standard  methods,  and  when  ripe, 
and  only  ripe  olives  are  sold  as  ripe  olives. 


COLORADO  POINTS  ON  THINNING  APPLES. 


It  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  pick  apples,  not 
to  thin  them,  but  some  readers  may  be  more  im- 
pressed with  the  desirability  of  having  good- 
sized  apples  now  than  in  the  springtime.  Eugene 
Smith  wrote  his  experience  and  observation  for 
the  Denver  Field  and  Farm  in  this  way: 

We  of  Larimer  county  have  done  some  prun- 
ing and  have  done  it  well ;  we  have  done  some 
spraying,  and  some  have  done  some  very  success- 
ful spraying;  we  all  have  cultivated  and  irri- 
gated more  or  less  successfully.  Still  we  have 
failed  to  get  the  results  obtained  in  other  places. 
The  one  thing  we  have  not  practiced  is  thinning. 
I  had  believed  that  thinning  could  for  the  most 
part  be  done  with  the  pruning-saw,  but  last  spring 
a  practical  thinner  from  Oregon  applied  for  such 
a  job  in  the  orchard  at  Masonville,  and  we  de- 
cided to  give  the  system  a  test.  The  results  were 
a  revelation. 

Varieties  like  Winesap,  Dominie,  Missouri  Pip- 
pin, Salome,  and  Pearmain,  which  habitually  over- 
bear and  produce  undersized  fruit,  produced  good, 
even-sized,  high-colored  apples,  and  the  larger 
sorts  grew  much  more  uniform  in  size  and  color. 
The  thinning  is  done  with  scissors,  the  apples 
being  spaced,  one  only  in  a  place,  and  from  six 
to  eight  inches  apart  on  the  boughs.  Our  work 
was  done  a  little  late,  when  the  fruit  was  a  third 
grown  and  all  the  natural  thinning  had  taken 
place.  Yet  when  the  thinner  had  finished,  there 
was  more  fruit  on  the  ground  than  on  the  tree 
on  the  heavier  bearing  sorts. 

The  remainder  at  once  began  to  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  at  picking  time  was  of  such  good 
size  as  to  pack  with  but  little  waste,  and  brought 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  box  in  Denver  and  elsewhere 
when  properly  graded  and  packed.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  even  such  apples  as  the  Whitney  will' 
grow  to  good  size  and  sell  well  when  thinned. 
In  fact  the  varieties  that  most  require  thinning 
are  among  our  best  bearers  and  best  sellers.  As 
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an  experiment  in  grading  and  packing,  I  shipped 
some  good  but  ungraded  Whitneys  to  Denver  and 
got  90  cents  per  bo  c.  Later  I  graded  and  solid- 
packed  some  and  got  $1.10. 

I  found  this  fine  bearer  to  be  in  demand  as 
an  early  table  apple,  and  am  convinced  that  had 
they  been  thinned  they  would  have  grown  to 
2*4  and  21/2  inches  in  diameter  and  rivaled  the 
Red  June  as  a  bearer  and  seller.  The  cost  of 
thinning  is  nothing  compared  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  fruit.  Trees  yielding  ten  or  fifteen 
boxes  can  be  thinned  for  25  cents.  Last  year 
C.  G.  McWhorter 's  thinned  Jonathans  could  hard- 
ly be  beaten  in  the  State  for  size  and  color,  while 
in  an  orchard  near  Fort  Collins  the  unthinned 
trees  of  that  variety  were  so  overloaded  as  to 
greatly  reduce  the  value  of  the  fruit.  Thinning 
would  have  netted  the  grower  several  dollars  for 
each  tree.   "We  will  thin  this  year. 


CRANBERRY  BOGS  ON  THE  NORTHERN 
COAST. 


Our  readers  frequently  ask  about  cranberry 
growing  in  California.  Good  cranberries  have 
been  grown  experimentally,  but  no  commercial 
product  has  ever  been  secured,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  fruit  of  limited  demand  and 
requiring  much  investment  and  special  knowledge 
as  well  as  particular  local  conditions,  is  worth 
attention  here  in  view  of  efforts  now  in  progress 
on  other  parts  of  the  Coast.  Still,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  what  these  undertakings  are.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  horticulturist  of  the  Oregon  station, 
recently  visited  cranberry  projects  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  and  gives  the  Homestead 
these  notes  of  them: 

At  Astoria  I  took  the  steamer  to  the  Washing- 
ton side  and  visited  the  cranberry  bogs  on  the 
peninsula:  Near  Seaview  I  found  the  bog  owned 
by  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  an  old  Cape  Cod  grower. 
He  lias  his  bog  carefully  graded  and  planted  and 
sanded,  and  keeps  it  well  weeded,  and  it  shows 
indications  of  becoming  a  very  profitable  bog. 
The  people  who  are  developing  bogs  in  that  sec- 
tion have  a  very  unique  way  of  sanding.  In  con- 
nection with  their  dredger  they  use  a  roller  with 
spokes  attached  which  agitates  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  then  sucked  up  through  a  tube 
and  sent  over  the  bogs  through  wooden  pipes. 
One  man  said  that  he  could  carry  the  sand  long 
distances  in  this  way.  However,  I  found  that  the 
sand  was  too  fine  to  obtain  the  best  results.  One 
objection  to  pumping  up  the  sand  is  that  with  it 
was  pumped  up  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign 
material  like  peat,  etc.,  which,  being  lighter  than 
the  sand,  naturally  floated  on  top  and  left  in 
places  a  considerable  accumulation  of  material. 
This  means  that  it  would  be  harder  to  get  the 
bogs  weeded. 

Some  growers  have  made  special  instruments 
for  clearing  the  land  and  tearing  up  the  bogs, 
and  it  looks  as  though  they  could  clear  large 
areas  at  a  minimum  cost.  Most  of  the  land  had 
a  very  good  grade  of  peat,  but  I  fear  that  some 
of  the  growers  will  have  trouble  with  their  water- 
supply.  There  are  indications  that  if  an  emer- 
gency should  arise,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
water  to  handle  the  bogs.  A  good  bog  should 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  water;  in  fact,  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  the  water-table  should 
be  about  one  foot  below  the  surface  and  never 
more  than  eighteen  inches.  There  may  be  occa- 
sions like  frost  or  insect  attacks  when  the  bog 
should  be  quickly  flooded.  Some  bogs  have  lakes 
nearby  which  have  considerable  area  of  water  and 
which  the  growers  are  planning  to  use  for  flood- 
ing puproses. 

Back  on  the  Oregon  side  I  found  large  areas 
of  splendid  land ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  best  peat 
land  I  have  seen,  it  being  absolutely  devoid  of 
undesirable  clay,  loam,  etc. 

C.  N.  Bennett  and  associates,  of  Warrenton, 
have  started  a  large  development.  The  sand  be- 
ing used  there  was  of  a  little  better  grade  than 
that  found  on  the  Washington  side,  it  being  of 
a  coarser  texture  and  less  liable  to  blow.  It  was 
being  put  on  with  wheelbarrows,  but  in  the  future 
it  will  be  put  on  by  means  of  a  little  railway  with 
push-cars.  The  water  for  these  bogs  will  be 
pumped  from  a  large  lake  in  the  vicinity. 

I  found  the  people  very  much  interested  in 
cranberries  and  urged  the  development  of  the 


land  as  much  as  possible,  as  there  is  so  little 
really  good  cranberry  land  in  this  country. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MATURED  WOOD  IN 
EXTREME  TEMPERATURES. 

When  the  November  blizzard  pranced  over  the 
Northern  States  of  this  slope  last  year,  we  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  injuries  to  fruit  trees.  Al- 
though the  facts  have  little  applicability  in  Cali- 
fornia, except  in  some  of  the  higher  Sierra  moun- 
tain valleys  where  planting  of  fruit  is  now  re- 
ceiving some  attention,  it  is  important  that  all 
fruit-growers  should  remember  the  importance  of 
well-matured  wood  on  fruit  trees.  We  have  gen- 
erally more  danger  from  weak  wood  through  lack 
of  autumn  moisture  than  through  excess  of  it,  as 
at  the  north,  but  it  may  be  weak  and  unprofit- 
able, or  it  may  die  outright,  from  either  of  these 
conditions.  The  Pacific  Homestead  notes  that 
during  the  past  spring  a  great  many  reports 
have  reached  the  Washington  Experiment  Station 
of  apple  trees  being  winter  killed.  In  most  cases 
it  was  young  trees,  and  in  some  few  cases  the 
older  trees  suffered.  An  investigation  of  this 
trouble  indicates  that  in  nearly  every  case  the 
trees  were  encouraged  to  grow  until  late  in  the 
summer,  and  the  wood  was  not  permitted  to  ripen 
well  before  freezing  weather  set  in.  In  some 
few  cases  summer  pruning  had  been  done  and  the 
trees  had  started  to  grow  after  the  pruning  work, 
and  were  in  a  condition  of  secondary  growth 
when  fall  weather  set  in.  Many  of  these  trees 
suffered  severely.  The  winter  kill  was  not,  in 
each  case,  due  to  extreme  cold  weather,  but  to 
the  freezing  of  the  wood  before  it  had  reached 
maturity.  In  some  cases  the  killing  did  not  take 
place  until  February  or  March,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  the  trees  that  were  least  matured  suf- 
fered most. 

The  best  method  of  avoiding  this  trouble  is  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  trees  a  little  after  mid- 
summer, by  withholding  water  in  the  irrigated 
districts,  or  ceasing  tillage,  and  in  some  cases 
planting  a  cover  crop  in  the  orchard.  The  soil 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  so  dry  that 
the  trees  actually  suffer  for  water,  but  it  should  be 


Citrus 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamson.] 

The  citrus  growers  are  now  thinking  of  the 
fall  fertilizing.  Most  of  them  plant  cover  crops, 
principally  vetch,  and  generally  apply  some  form 
of  commercial  fertilizer  before  putting  in  the  seed 
of  the  cover  crop. 

Some  still  use  mixed  fertilizers,  but  many  have 
come  almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  simples,  apply- 
ing at  this  time  of  year  either  bone  meal  or  super- 
phosphate. The  former  carries  a  small  amount  of 
nitrogen,  in  organic  form,  and  is  thought  on  that 
jiccount  to  be  an  aid  to  good  results. 

The  legumes  are  heavy  feeders  on  phosphoric 
acid  and  show  a  marked  ability  to  break  down 
even  insoluble  phosphates,  and  by  digesting  them 
in  the  building  up  of  the  plant  give  them  back  in 
a  soluble  form  when  the  spring  plowing  is  done 
and  the  plant  is  decayed.  They  are  also  vigorous 
feeders  on  nitrogen,  but  they  should  be  forced  to 
get  that  element  from  the  atmosphere.  Therefore, 
very  little,  if  any,  nitrogen  should  be  bought  to 
feed  plants  which  have  the  ability  to  secure  all 
they  need  from  natural  sources.  It  is  this  power 
to  help  themselves  to  nitrogen  from  the  inexhaust- 
ible storehouse  of  nature  which  makes  the  legumes 
so  valuable  to  our  orchardists. 

Of  course,  humus  is  a  valuable  and  necessary 
product  of  the  cover  crop,  but  it  can  be  obtained 
from  barley  or  other  grain,  or  even  from  the  nat- 
ural weed  growth. 

Growing  the  Cover  Crop. — One  thing  more  im- 
portant than  others  in  the  production  of  a  good 
cover  crop  in  the  semi-arid  region  of  the  South- 
west is  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  to  re- 
ceive the  seed.  A  good  practice  is  to  get  a  good 
surface  irrigation,  and  then  after  a  thorough  cul- 
tivation put  in  the  seed  about  4  inches  deep  with 
a  seed  drill;  or,  as  some  do,  give  a  shallow  cul- 
tivation to  close  the  furrows,  then  sow  the  seed 


permitted  to  dry  sufficiently  to  cheek  the  growth 
of  the  trees.  Wrapping,  or  placing  bandages 
about  the  trees,  will  sometimes  be  worth  while, 
but  it  is  seldom  necessary  if  the  growth  is  prop- 
erly matured. 

In  some  localities  the  Rome  Beauty  has  suffered 
severe  loss.  In  some  sections  the  Yellow  New- 
town and  Spitzenberg  have  been  very  severely 
injured.  The  Ben  Davis  family  has  probably  been 
less  injured  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 


FALL  PLANTING  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 


To  the  Editor :  Whether  it  is  wise  to  plant  straw- 
berry plants  in  the  fall  depends  on  several  things, 
such  as  getting  the  ground  in  the  very  best  of 
condition,  abundance  of  water  at  all  times,  splen- 
didly rooted  plants,  and  cool  weather  (which  is 
very  rare  at  the  time  plants  are  to  be  planted, 
August  and  September). 

Plants  may  be  taken  with  balls  of  earth  around 
the  roots,  and  water  poured  in  the  hole  that  re- 
ceives the  plant.  This  is  the  only  reasonably 
sure  way,  and  it  is  very  tedious  and  slow.  After 
planting,  each  plant  should  be  shaded  from  the 
sun;  after  this  the  ditches  must  be  kept  full  of 
water  so  the  moisture  will  rise  to  the  surface ; 
this  must  be  done  till  the  plant  starts  growth. 
This  method  can  only  be  used  in  small  plantings, 
as  it  is  too  expensive  for  large  plantings,  as  is 
also  the  potted-plant  method  where  each  plant 
is  grown  in  a  small  pot  and  transplanted  by 
dumping  out  the  earth  as  a  ball  with  the  plant 
and  putting  directly  in  the  ground.  From  potted 
plants  one  may  count  on  a  fine  crop  of  berries 
the  next  spring. 

■Strawberry  plants  arc  never  dormant  till  mid- 
winter, and  there  is  no  plant  more  difficult  to 
transplant  when  roots  are  disturbed  in  the  hot 
season,  which  usually  prevails  in  the  interior 
valleys  of  California. 

To  have  a  long-lived  strawberry  field  and  to 
get  best  results,  planting  must  be  done  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  put  in  best 
condition  to  receive  plants.  By* this  a  fall  crop 
can  be  expected.  Tribble  Bros. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


Notes. 

broadcast  and  cover  it  by  following  up  with  a  disc 
harrow,  which  will  cover  the  seed  and  leave  the 
soil  in  fine  order. 

With  either  method  the  seeding  is  followed  by 
furrowing  as  for  the  usual  irrigation  work,  except 
that  the  furrows  must  not  be  too  far  apart,  say 
on  two-foot  centers,  and  all  shoveling  must  be 
done  before  the  seed  sprouts. 

There  should  be  no  need  for  further  irrigation 
for  30  days,  if  the  work  has  been  well  done,  and 
by  that  time  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to 
keep  the  ground  covered,  so  it  will  not  bake  to 
a  serious  extent. 

Cover  Crop  Policies. — Some  growers  try  to  pro- 
duce a  cover  crop  without  irrigation  after  the 
seed  is  in,  but  the  rains  are  too  uncertain  in  the 
fall  months  to  depend  on  for  growing  crops. 

Some  are  experimenting  with  two  crops  a  year, 
using  vetch  and  rye  in  the  winter,  and  buckwheat 
and  barley  in  the  spring,  and  report  good  results 
where  the  extra  water  is  available.  This  method 
will  use  about  50  per  cent  more  water  for  the 
rummer  irrigation,  as  there  are  both  trees  and 
green  crop  to  keep  up.  I  saw  last  year  a  large 
acreage  in  soya  beans  at  Arlington  which  showed 
a  fine  growth,  and  which  were  being  plowed  under 
in  September. 

For  the  Coming  Orange  Crop.— Generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  good  crop  of  oranges  on  the  trees 
this  year,  fully  equal  to  the  crop  of  1910-1911.  I 
think  some  are  estimating  a  bigger  crop  than  that 
year,  and  some  see  only  the  fruit  on  the  ground 
and  think  the  crop  not  so  heavy.  However,  the 
wise  grower  will  see  that  the  trees  have  plenty 
of  food  and  drink  to  support  the  crop  now  on 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  next  year's  setting  of 
fruit. 

The  food  for  the  present  crop  was,  or  should 
have  been,  put  into  the  orchard  a  year  ago,  and 
the  present  supply  is  for  the  crop  to  come,  but 
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the  water  is  needed  for  the  present  crop 
to  produce  desirable  sizes  of  juicy  fruit. 
The  grower  cannot  do  better  than  to  ar- 
range for  a  cover  crop  of  legumes  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
used  first  by  the  legumes  and  returned  in 
the  spring,  full  measure,  and  good  value 
of  nitrogen  thrown  in  as  Interest,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  insoluble  potash,  native  to 
the  soil,  made  soluble,  and  the  added  in- 
crement of  organic  matter  to  become 
humus. 

The  orchardist  with  a  small  crop  should 
fertilize  for  future  better  crops,  and  the 
fellow  with  the  big  crop  should  remember 
that  the  fruit  is  taking  up  large  quanti- 
ties of  plant  food,  and  unless  the  supply 
is  replenished  the  account  will  be  over- 
drawn and  short  crops  will  be  the  result. 

Sizes  and  Prices. — Speaking  of  fruit, 
not  many  growers  realize  to  what  extent 
the  size  of  oranges  and  lemons  affect  the 
prices.  The  Eastern  trade  want  lemons 
only  in  two  sizes,  300  and  360  per  box, 
and  oranges  from  126  to  176  per  box.  Any 
great  variation  from  these  sizes  will 
bring  a  loss. 

Growers  should  bear  these  things  in 
mind  when  fertilizing  and  irrigating  the 
groves.  Large,  coarse  fruit  or  undersized 
fruit  is  not  in  demand,  and  the  extreme 
sizes  will  not  sell. 


HOW  A  MAN  MADE  HIMSELF  IN 
THE  WOODS. 


(Continued  From  Page  193.) 


intensive  farming  is  practically  unknown. 

The  Etter  ranch,  through  transportation 
difficulties,  is  apparently  about  as  poorly 
located  for  intensive  farming  as  any  part 
of  the  county.  It  is  located  about  six 
miles  east  of  BriCeland  far  up  along  the 
Mattole  river,  two  days'  trip  overland  by 
stage  to  Ferndale,  the  same  time  distant 
to  either  Willits  or  Fort  Bragg  on  the 
south.  The  ocean  is  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant over  a  range  of  mountains,  but  it 
is  20  miles  by  a  rough  mountain  road 
to  Shelter  Cove,  the  nearest  steamer 
landing. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  cost  of  get- 
ting goods  in  or  out  was  and  is  almost 
prohivitive,  and  the  Etter  brothers  faced 
the  task  of  clearing  the  land  and  mak- 
ing enough  to  live  on  during  the  process, 
and  then  finding  a  crop  that  would  do 
well  and  that  could  be  sold  for  a  little 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  freight 
after  it  was  ready.  People  twice  as  well 
located  had  considered  such  a  task  hope- 
less. 

On  the  Etter  ranch  now  with  the  coun- 
try more  developed,  the  nearest  store  six 
miles  away  and  distributing  goods  for 
a  score  of  miles  in  either  direction,  the 
nearest  shipping  point  20  miles  away  over 
a  rough  mountan  road,  the  nearest  rail- 
roads two  days'  distant  by  stage,  and 
the  mountain  stages  of  the  vicinity  aver- 
aging about  two  passengers  a  week,  the 
mails  and  a  few  groceries,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  self-supporting  to  a  degree  that 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  in  this  age  of 
specialization.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
proposition  of  making  a  home  in  such  a 
location  was  still  more  difficult  and  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  exercise  of 
an  ability  to  turn  one's  hand  to  any  kind 
of  work  and  make  a  success  out  of  it. 

A  person  has  to  eat,  but  the  land  was 
rough  and  uncleared.  A  person  must 
live,  but  there  was  no  wood  for  a  house 
except  what  was  growing  in  the  forest. 
Everything  was  very  expensive  on  ac- 
count of  isolation,  and  there  was  almost 
nothing  to  earn  money  with.  The  land 
was  so  thickly  covered  with  timber  and 
underbrush  that  it  was  hard  to  clear,  and 
after  clearing,  the  soil  was,  until  welT 
dried  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a 


season  or  so,  too  acid  to  be  very  produc- 
tive. 

The  standing  timber  was  used  to  build 
barns  and  a  cabin,  the  framework  being 
of  split  timber  and  the  outside  of  shakes. 
Even  now,  all  the  lumber  used  on  the 
ranch  is  made  on  the  place  in  a  mill  run 
by  Fred  Etter,  the  third  brother,  who 
now  lives  with  Albert  and  August  Etter. 
This  mil)  supplies  lumber  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  ultimately  may  cut  up  the  hard- 
woods for  furniture  manufacture. 

The  first  rough  clearing  of  some  land 
was  followed  by  turning  on  a  herd  of 
goats,  part  of  which  were  grade  Angoras. 
These,  especially  when  bred  up  by  the 
use  of  good  bucks,  were  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  revenue,  while  their  flesh  fur- 
nished and  still  furnishes  an  important 
part  of  the  diet.  By  them  also  the  land 
was  made  useful  for  growing  of  hay  for 
the  horses  and  a  milch  cow  or  so,  pas- 
ture for  the  same,  vegetables  and  field 
crops  for  the  family  and  live  stock  and 
for  the  fruit  which  was  to  be  sold,  the 
thing  for  which  the  ranch  was  estab- 
lished, and  for  the  plant  breeding,  to 
which  a  little  time  could  occasionally  be 
given. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  going  into 
detail  upon  the  subject;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  finally  the  ranch  has  been 
put  on  a  paying  basis,  that  success  has 
been  attained,  and  that  sufficient  time 
can  now  be  given  to  the  development  of 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  accomplish  great  things,  indications 
of  which  are  given  by  the  plants  already 
experimented  with,  especially  the  straw- 
berries spoken  of  before. 

The  ranch  is  an  independent  princi- 
pality, now  that  practically  everything 
used  for  man  and  animal,  except  sugar, 
flour  and  a  few  other  eatables,  is  pro- 
duced on  the  place.  Many  of  the  tools 
to  work  with  have  been  made,  the  lum- 
ber for  the  buildings  made,  the  buildings 
themselves  erected,  the  varieties  of  crops 
grown  found  to  be  best  by  experimenta- 
tion, and  the  crops  manufactured  and 
packed  so  as  to  be  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass but  most  valuable  condition. 

To  do  this  has  meant  an  ability  to 
turn  one's  hand  to  every  kind  of  work, 
to  work  from  early  to  late,  and  in  doing 
it  Albert.  Etter  has  been  able  to  obtain 
a  wide  and  accurate  agricultural  educa- 
tion, to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
news  and  problems  of  importance,  and 
to  develop  varieties  of  plants  that  are  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value  to  his  na- 
tive State.  There  is  not  time  to  describe 
these  now  and  they  will  be  left  until  a 
later  issue. 


TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR 
A  BEET  MACHINE. 


To  the  Editor;  This  company  has  of- 
fered a  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  to  be  awarded  for  the  complete 
solution  of  a  practical  sugar  beet  puller 
and  topper  under  certain  conditions  out- 
lined In  a  circular  which  we  will  send  to 
all  interested. 

The  perfection  of  such  a  machine  will 
be  of  untold  value  in  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets.  As  you  will  note, 
this  contest  is  open  to  the  general  public 
and  we  will  greatly  appreciate  any  pub- 
licity which  you  can  consistently  give 
the  offer. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company. 
Denver,  Colo. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


MR.  FRUIT  GROWER 


AN  ORCHARD  HEATER 


-That  saves  your  crops  from  Frost 

That  saves  your  oil 

That  does  no  damage  by  soot 


MUST  INTEREST  YOU 

Our  Mr.  E.  W.  Dunn  is  now  making  his  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  Hotel  Alexandria  and  will  give  demonstrations  of  our  heaters  at 

COLTON  August  23-24 

RIVERSIDE  "  26-27 

VISALIA  "  29 

FRESNO  "  31 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  NOW 

American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co. 

932-934  Monadnock  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


} 


Is  there  any  need  of 
Which  is  the  more 


our  asking 
profitable? 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  fact,  telling  what 
Our  Itftlllltrt  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 

ii  .flfl  2  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 

^ITl,4^        25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 

'^%j>W*X\'*S^  Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
^^5>*J*^*- 3^  market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
\^^!fyr^^9      fornia  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

•ff'  Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 

trade'  mark      Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coaat  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Relation  of  the  State  and  Nation  to 
the  Mediterranean  Fly. 


FERTILIZERS 


Buy 


Fertilizers 


— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 

For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Phospho-Potassic  fertilizer,  0-14-9,  is 
just  the  mixture  to  use  during  September  and  October  for 
early  maturing  and  quality  producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 

150  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  cheap. 


SIMPLEST,  SUREST,  STEADIEST-RUNNING 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  BUILT 

Here  Is  a  Gasoline  Knuinr  that  can  be  Absolutely  Depended  Upon  to  run 

when  wanted — unaffected  by  heat  or  cold — will  run  night  and  day,  week  in 
and  week  out — the  only  attention  needed  is  oiling — starting — stopping.  Let  us 
prove  to  you  why 

THE 

RAWLEIGH 

has  become  famous,  not  only  for  Big 
Surplus  Power,  Simplicity,  Reliability, 
Endurance  and  Perfect  Balance,  but  is 
also  the  smoothest  running  engine  built. 
It  runs  with  absoltely  no  jar  or  vibra- 
tion, needs  no  foundation  bolts.  Also 
why  our  portables  run  smooth  without 
bolting  wheels  or  digging  pits. 


The  Rar\lclg(h  saves  time — expense — 
helps  everyone  on  the  farm.  It  pumps 
water,  grinds  feed,  shells  and  shreds  corn,  saws  wood,  churns,  cuts  fodder,  bales 
hay,  threshes  grain,  etc.,  etc.  Never  gets  tired — Always  ready — Soon  pays 
for  itself. 

Write  lor  Book  R.  giving  32  pages  of  advice  on  "How  to  Buy  a  Gasoline  Engine." 

This  book  explains  the  difference  in  engines,  what  price  to  pay,  what  sizes 
and  stylos  are  best,  describes  and  illustrates  all  the  most  important  parts,  shows 
skeleton  working  parts,  etc.  Result  25  years'  successful  experience  in  design- 
ing and  building.  Worth  $10  to  you  before  you  buy  an  engine,  because  it 
enables  you  to  buy  intelligently. 

Call  and  See  us  before  you  buy.    Both  our  engines  and  prices  are  right. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Company 

70  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAIy. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

403  Sixth  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  do  not  make  any  more 
presses  like  this.  If  you  want 
a  real  good  substantial  press 
for  any  purpose,  we  make  it. 

Also  Cider,  Olive  Oil  and 
Wine  Making  Machinery. 

Send  for  our  circulars. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  la&°f£rrl  0?d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6636. 


To  the  Editor:  Though  you  are  prob- 
ably aware  of  the  following  facts,  yet 
this  office  wishes  to  inform  you  that  the 
National  Quarantine  Bill,  which  is  im- 
mediately effective  against  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly,  has  passed  both  Houses 
and  was  recently  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  is  a  law 
under  which  we  will  soon  be  operating. 

The  authorities  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  now  on  their 
way  in  order  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  you  later 
on  relative  to  the  final  agreements. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  has  also  passed  Congress, 
and  we  understand  that  it  will  soon  be 
available.  This  money  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  who,  we  under- 
stand, has  already  engaged  the  services 
of  Dr.  Back  to  take  charge  of  the  fruit- 
fly  work  in  the  Hawaiin  Islands. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  no  matter 
what  other  action  will  be  taken,  the 
State  of  California  will  continue  to  main- 
tain as  stringent  and  effective  quarantine 
in  the  future  as  it  has  maintained  in 


Many  growers  write  to  ask  if  they 
can  deal  direct  with  ns,  while  others 
ask  our  help  in  marketing  small  lots 
of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  so  it  is  well  to 
tell  you  that  the  way  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  advantages  and  protection 
of  this  organization  is  to  do  business 
with  one  of  the  shipping  companies 
supporting  and  maintaining  it.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Earl  Fruit  Company. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company. 
Producers  Fruit  Company. 
Frank  H.  Buck  Company. 
A.  Block  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  .V  Son. 
Sclmabel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Pinkham  &  McKevltt. 
Penryn  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  H.  Anderson. 
Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
W.  J.  Wilson  A  Son. 
Vacavllle  Fruit  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors do  not  handle  Oranges  or 
Lemons,  and  nothing  less  than 
car  lots  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 


Do  you  know  that  Texas  had  over  4,000 
ears  of  peaches  this  ycarf  That  Georgia 
had  over  7,000  cars?  That  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  are  now  mnrketing  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  4,000  carat  Do  you  know  of  all 
the  other  crops  yet  to  be  marketed  from 
Colorado,  I  tali.  Washington,  Oregon,  Mich- 
igan, New  York  and  everywhere  else? 

To  successfully  meet  this  competition 
our  fruit  interests  must  present  a  solid 
front;  must  work  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Industry,  or  California  may  lose 
the  battle.     United  we  stand;  divided  we 

tail! 

Growers,  is  It  for  your  interest  to  work 
for  disorganization,  or  for  union?  The 
California  Fruit  Distributors  are  for  union 
and  protection.  You  can  help  us  perfect  It 
by  shipping  with  our  members. 

DO  IT  NOW! 


LIME 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME, 
HYDRATED  LIME, 
CARBONATE  OF  LIME, 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
SULPHATE  OF  LIME, 
NITRATE  OF  LIME. 

FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist, 
733  Merchants  Exchange  Bids., 
San  Francisco. 


the  past.  The  quarantine  force  at  San 
Francisco  is  now  made  up  of  five  inspec- 
tors besides  Chief  Deputy  Officer  Fred- 
erick Maskew.  This  means  that  since  my 
advent  into  office  three  additional  inspec- 
tors have  been  added  at  San  Francisco, 
while  one  additional  inspector  has  been 
added  at  San  Pedro. 

A.  J.  Cook, 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 
Sacramento,  August  21. 

ME.  ESSIG  ON  THE  STATE  WORK. 

To  the  Editor:  While  we  have  not  a 
complete  understanding  with  regard  to 
our  relations  with  the  Government,  yet 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  State 
quarantine  work  will  go  on  as  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  present  officers  will  be 
deputized  as  Government  officials  with 
full  power  to  act  under  the  State  and 
National  laws. 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  must  say  that 
I  am  astonished  at  your  last  sentence. 
If  you  are  familiar  with  the  inspection 
work  of  the  United  States  Government, 
you  must  admit  that  nowhere  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  is  there  an  in- 
spection service  which  will  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  work  done  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  spoke  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  work  done  there,  and 
though  we  must  give  the  ultimate  credit 
for  most  of  the  past  research  entomolog- 
ical work  done  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
and  though  we  all  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  that  are  being  done  there, 
yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will 
take  the  official  government  authorities 
years  to  gain  the  experience  and  dispatch 
which  is  in  force  at  the  State  quarantine 
office  at  San  Francisco  today.  Another 
thing  you  apparently  do  not  appreciate 
is  that  the  appropriation  provided  for  by 
the  national  quarantine  law  is  only  $25,000 
for  the  first  year.  This  is  to  be  spent  in 
protecting  the  Atlantic  border,  the  Mex- 
ican border,  and  the  Pacific  border.  How 
much  money  will  be  left  for  the  quaran- 
tine work  at  San  Francisco?  I  should 
regret  very  much  to  see  the  United  States 
department  establish  a  separate  force  of 
inspectors  at  San  Francisco,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  deputizing  of  the  present  State  offi- 
cials would  work  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  horticultural  interests  of  Califor- 
nia. We  are  led  to  believe  by  the  United 
States  authorities  that  such  procedure 
will  be  done,  and  that  there  is  no  pres- 
ent intent  of  breaking  away  from  the 
present  system  to  inaugurate  a  new  and 
independent  department. 

E.  O.  Essio,  Secretary. 

[We  only  said  that  in  the  present  state 
of  doubt  and  impeachment  of  the  State 
work  we  could  not  understand  whether 
the  thing  was  going  right  or  not.  It 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  if  the 
State  officers  at  this  port  did  not  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  revenue  officers 
they  could  not  keep  within  sight  of  the 
work.  This  being  the  condition,  why  not 
lei  the  United  States  handle  the  work  sys- 
tematically and  completely,  and  invoke 
the  whole  custom  house  force  to  enforce 
the  regulations?  This  comment  was 
made  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of 
a  national  quarantine  law  which  would 
be  adequate  in  its  provisions.  Naturally 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  would  take  the 
good  men  now  in  the  State  service  as  Mr. 
Essig  suggests.  There  ought,  however,  to 
be  some  way  to  restore  the  State  service 
to  the  confidence  it  enjoyed  a  number  of 
years  ago. — Editor.] 


GREENBANK 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


fB  Send  for  Circular  ou  Special  Alfalfa 
Nl  Drill.     Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash.  Still 
the  best  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


Vetch  and 
Burr  Clover 

These  two  forage  plants  lead  all 
others  for  cover  crop  purposes. 

Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
We  also  handle  Seed  Rye. 

AGENTS  FOR  MOCOCO 
FERTILIZERS 

Valley  Seed  Company 

707  J  Street,       Sacramento,  Cal. 
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The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association. 


[By  Ol  R  Associate  Emtor.] 


(Continued  from  our  issue  of  August  2TJ 


The  price  under  the  state  association  in 
1896,  the  first  year  one  general  price 
was  determined  upon,  was  7  cents  a  pound 
for  Santa  Barbara  softshells,  the  stand- 
ard nut.  The  next  three  years  it  was  9 
cents,  7  cents,  aud  8.15  cents,  respectively. 
This  was  just  about  what  the  trade  ex- 
pected to  give.  For  the  1900  crop  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  majority  of  the  local  associations 
decided  that  more  money  could  well  be 
secured  and,  despite  the  determined  op- 
position of  representatives  of  other  asso- 
ciations who  feared  that  any  special  in- 
crease in  price  would  keep  the  trade  from 
buying,  the  committee  decided  to  hold 
their  nuts  for  10  cents. 

Instead  of  meeting  great  opposition, 
the  trade  did  not  appear  to  notice  the 
advance  and  took  all  the  nuts  offered 
without  trouble,  which  meant  a  clear  gain 
of  2  cents  per  pound  for  every  nut  sold 
over  what  would  have  been  secured  if 
the  price  had  not  been  advanced. 

The  crop  of  1901  was  much  larger,  so 
the  price  was  reduced  to  9.5  cents.  The 
crop  of  1902  was  a  great  deal  larger  than 
that  of  1901,  but  10  cents  was  again  se- 
cured, and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has 
been  the  general  rule  of  the  association 
to  ask  all  that  the  executive  committeee 
thinks  the  trade  will  give. 

This  plan  has  been  a  pleasant  thing  for 
the  growers,  but  as  a  system  of  opera- 
tion it  has  serious  and  fundamental 
weaknesses,  which  two  different  years 
have  resulted  in  breaks  in  the  pool  and 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  nuts.  This  system 
of  fixing  upon  a  price  which  may  be 
several  cents  above  what  the  trade  is 
giving  or  prepared  to  give  tends  to  arouse 
opposition  among  the  trade,  curtail  buy- 
ing and  the  consumption  of  nuts,  invites 
attacks  on  the  pool  and  usually  results 
disastrously  when  the  pool  does  break. 
It  can  be  successful  only  when  the  larger 
part  of  a  crop  is  in  the  pool  and  when 
consumption  is  sure  to  equal  production. 
It  is  likely  not  to  be  successful  if  there 
is  a  possibility  of  forcing  a  holdover  and 
a  break  in  the  pool,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons a  smaller  price  can  generally  be  se- 
cured for  the  nuts  than  would  be  if  an 
equal  amount  of  the  crop  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  organization  that  would 
either  sell  at  the  market  price  or  let 
a  competitor  do  so,  but  always  see  that 
some  of  the  crop  was  kept  moving. 

By  that  system  of  keeping  the  crop 
moving  nothing  is  done  to  keep  the  job- 
bers from  buying  as  freely  as  the  retail- 
ers in  turn  will  buy  from  them,  the  goods 
will  go  into  consumption  as  readily  as 
possible,  more  goods  can  be  disposed  of, 
and  a  serious  break  in  price  is  absolutely 
prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
pool  is  held  at  a  cent  or  so  above  the 
market  and  then  breaks,  it  generally  goes 
absolutely  to  ruin. 

How  the  Pbice  Is  Fixed. — There  has 
naturally  been  a  tendency  for  the  as- 
sociation to  ask  all  that  the  traffic  would 
bear,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  occasion- 
ally the  committeemen  have  been  too  opti- 
mistic. That  is  likely  to  occur  whenever 
each  half-cent  in  price  means  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  the  growers,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  price  has  never  been  so 
high  but  what  all  the  crop  could  have 
been  sold  readily  provided  the  fear  of  a 
break  in  the  pool  were  not  feared  by  the 
jobbers. 

A  break  in  the  pool  of  course  means 
several  dollars  loss  for  each  sack  of  nuts 


in  the  jobber's  hands,  and  they  try  to 
prevent  such  loss  by  buying  and  keeping 
as  few  nuts  as  possible. 

To  discover  what  price  is  right  for  the 
nuts,  the  executive  committee  has  a  man 
look  into  the  prospects  for  the  French 
crop  and  make  a  detailed  report  on  the 
subject.  Cable  reports  are  also  made  by 
persons  in  different  French  centers  if 
anything  that  should  especially  influence 
prices  occurs. 

With  accurate  information  regarding 
European  and  California  crop  prospects 
and  market  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  a  close  approximation  can  gen- 
erally be  made  as  to  the  proper  price  to 
ask. 

It  is  a  very  striking  thing  that  the 
effects  of  co-operation  are  so  strong  that 
they  are  sutfieient  to  not  only  raise  the 
prices  of  nuts  in  California,  but  also  in 
Europe,  where  several  times  as  many  are 
produced  as  are  grown  here.  The  tariff 
has  always  permitted  the  importation  of 
walnuts,  although  protecting  the  producer 
here,  and  if  the  efforts  of  the  state  asso- 
ciation to  raise  prices  had  not  had  their 
effect  in  Europe,  nuts  could  still  be  im- 
ported at  the  same  price  as  a  decade  ago, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more. 

As  it  is,  approximately  twice  as  many 
nuts  are  imported  as  are  produced  in 
California,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount 
sold  in  Europe,  yet  the  governing  factor 
in  the  European  crop  is  the  action  of 
the  California  association.  Further  com- 
ment on  the  power  of  a  well-managed 
growers  co-operative  organization  is  un- 
necessary. 

Success  and  Failure. — The  success  of 
the  associations  and  of  the  central  asso- 
ciation has  been  great;  the  failures  few 
and  unimportant. 

Instead  of  securing  6  and  7  cents  a 
pound  as  was  done  before  co-operation, 
they  are  getting  fully  twice  as  much. 
For  the  six  years  beginning  in  1900,  the 
average  association  price  was  11  cents; 
for  the  last  six  years,  a  little  over  13 
cents.  During  the  latter  period,  however, 
there  were  two  breaks  in  the  pool.  The 
first  occurred  in  190S,  when  about  31X5- 
of  the  crop  was  sold  at  several  cents 
less  than  the  price  first  determined  upon. 

The  second  break  was  this  season  (of 
the  1911  crop)  when  two  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations for  fear  of  a  holdover,  decided 
to  withdraw  and  sell  their  nuts  for  what 
they  could  get. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  note  that  all 
of  the  growers  and  associations  are  so 
absolutely  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
co-operation  that  such  temporary  setbacks 
are1  of  no  avail  in  weakening  the  associa- 
tion for  future  pools,  although  where 
co-operation  is  a  new  thing  an  apparent 
failure,  less  important  than  the  success 
attained,  often  spoils  all  hope  of  co-op- 
eration for  years  to  come.  In  proof  of 
this,  witness  the  success  of  co-operation 
in  the  raisin  industry  a  decade  ago  and 
its  failure. 

In  1909  the  associations  got  together  as 
usual.  The  only  result  of  the  break  of 
the  1908  pool  was  to  cause  a  start  toward 
closer  co-operation,  although  it  was  finally 
decided  to  continue  old  methods.  The 
result  of  the  break  of  the  pool  of  1911 
was  the  formation  of  such  a  well-organ- 
ized association,  along  the  lines  contem- 
plated for  1909.  that  future  failures  seem 
remote. 

A  very  striking  feature  of  the  190S 
break  was  that  it  surely  was  not  due  to 
the  fixing  of  an  unreasonable  price.  The 
trade  took  a  great  many  of  the  nuts, 
but  held  off  as  long  as  possible  for  the 
most,  and  when  the  pool  broke  the  price 


Your 
Money 
Back 
on  the 
Co 


ver 


Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertiliwr. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 
THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

FARMHPFRM  11  '3  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
r/irifnUuCIXm  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50<""f  to  200 (  c  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  sire  bottles  at  $2.(XI  and 
$9  00.  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea.  Field  Peas. Vetches. 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 
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Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Excclsior  Hook 
ro/f  Citrus  and 

OTHER  LIGHT 
PROPPING 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  SteELJ%  INCHES  WIDE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
tor  otamovs  rftor- 
■  i>m  nmmmmm 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

i±       Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  thousand, 
§«f  F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cat.: 

Excelsior  hooks  -  $12.50 
Spring  lock      -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BR0EDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 
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By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON.  A.M. 
Author  of  '■California  Fruit*."  Ete. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 
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Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
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chopped  several  cents.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  nuts  were  all  sold,  the  buyers 
pushed  the  price  back  to  its  original  fig- 
ure. This  naturally  did  more  to  strength- 
en the  idea  of  co-operation  than  anything 
else  could. 

This  occurrence  clearly  demonstrates 
two  things  that  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  One  is  that  a  fair  price  alone 
will  not  sell  an  article  if  the  trade,  for 
any  reason,  is  backward  about  buying. 
The  second  is  that  the  probability  of  a 
break  in  price  is  one  of  the  things  that 
keeps  goods  from  moving,  for  after  the 
nuts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  and 
there  was  little  chance  of  their  being 
sold  for  less,  they  moved  readily. 

Present  Organization. — The  organiza- 
tion formed  last  March  should  overcome 
any  weakness  of  the  loose,  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  previous  years.  One  of  the 
important  things  improved  is  the  prep- 
aration of  nuts  for  the  markets.  Up  until 
this  year  each  association  could  have  its 
own  standard  of  culling,  and  some  culled 
close  and  some  not;  some  had  meshes 
of  1  inch  in  circumference  for  grading 
nuts,  and  some  had  meshes  of  1 1/64 
inches,  which  to  a  small  degree  made  it 
difficult  to  market  all  readily  at  the  same 
price. 

Now  the  central  association  is  to  make 
all  regulations  for  grading,  culling  and 
bleaching,  and  the  nuts  of  all  associations 
will  be  put  up  in  as  uniform  shape  as 
possible. 

Before,  since  each  association  was  at 
liberty  to  cut  prices,  speculators  and  oth- 
ers who  were  trying  to  break  the  market 
had  only  to  make  one  association  give 
away  to  open  a  good  field  for  speculation, 
and  their  hopes  for  a  break  always  rose 
at  the  slightest  chance,  which,  even  if 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attacks, 
was  an  injury  to  the  marketing  of  the 
crop. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  central 
association  alone  will  be  responsible  for 
prices,  the  chance  of  a  cut  vastly  more 
remote  than  when  twenty  or  more  differ- 
ent organizations  were  working  only  un- 
der a  voluntary  agreement,  the  trade  ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  instances  will  give  up 
hope  of  a  break  and  will  evidently  buy 
as  freely  as  the  price  justifies,  and  thus 
there  will  be  nothing  to  discourage  buy- 
ing, consumption  should  be  increased,  the 
nuts  sell  much  freer  at  any  price  than  at 
the  same  price  before,  or  just  as  freely  at 
a  still  higher  price,  and  everybody  should 
be  benefited. 

It  is  apparent  under  the  new  system 
that  the  association  can  easily  change  its 
prices  at  any  time,  either  to  secure  bet- 
ter returns  if  the  market  strengthens,  or 
to  let  the  nuts  move  for  less  if  the  mar- 
ket gets  worse.  In  this  way  the  last 
greatest  hindrance  toward  successful  mar- 
keting will  be  removed. 

An  inflexible  price  is  nearly  always  bad, 
as  market  conditions  change  and  prices 
should  change  with  them,  otherwise  too 
little  might  often  be  secured  on  some 
occasions,  and  so  much  asked  on  others 
that  sales  will  practically  cease,  and  when 
that  occurs  it  is  bad  all  the  way  along. 

As  long  as  there  were  twenty  different 
associations  which  had  to  work  in  har- 
mony, change  was  hard  to  accomplish, 
especially  as  a  cut  price  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  surrender,  and  unless 
they  worked  in  harmony  they  could  not 
work  at  all.  With  one  central  associa- 
tion, however,  a  change  in  price  to  keep 
with  the  markets  can  be  made  readily 
and  by  such  small  degrees  that  no  trou 
ble  will  arise.  The  break  of  1908  was 
abrupt,  severe,  and  bad  financially  for 
the  growers,  and  so  would  nearly  all 
breaks  or  cuts  in  price  under  the  loose 
system  of  operating,  but  that  will  not 
occur  when  all  the  nuts  are  in  the  hands 
of  one  concern. 


The  system  of  marketing  through  brok- 
ers is  to  be  continued,  for  a  year  at 
least,  and  possibly  indefinitely,  but  flex- 
ible prices  can  be  made  as  well  as  if 
the  association  had  its  own  sales  system. 

Conclusions. — To  the  consumers  the 
gradual  and  marked  increase  in  the  price 
of  walnuts  may  look  serious  and  contrary 
to  public  welfare,  although  to  the  grower 
of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
they  look  attractive  and  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  co-operative  marketing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  welfare  the  success  of 
the  association  is  a  great  thing. 

Other  foodstuffs  have  risen  greatly  and 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  walnuts  prob- 
ably cost  much  less  now  than  they  did 
twenty  years  ago  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  other  things.  The  increasing 
cost  of  production  more  than  offsets  the 
extra  price  to  the  consumer,  so  the  net 
result  of  the  association  has  actually 
been  to  let  the  consumer  have  the  nuts 
cheaper  than  he  otherwise  would,  and 
yet  return  a  justifiable  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer, whose  interests  and  those  of  the 
consumer,  the  public  is  mostly  concerned. 

Just  how  the  ultimate  consumer  gets 
his  nuts  cheaper  than  if  the  co-operative 
marketing  had  never  started,  is  apparent 
on  the  most  casual  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject. Poor  prices  to  producer  mean  small 
production;  granted  unanimously.  Small 
production  means  few  nuts  to  be  sold; 
all  agree.  Few  nuts  to  be  sold,  little 
competition  on  markets  and  prices  high; 
equally  agreed.  Therefore,  it  is  the  unan- 
imous consensus  of  opinion  that  the  rise 
in  price  to  producer  has  really  meant  a 
lowering  of  price  to  the  consumer,  the 
only  loss  being  to  the  speculator,  market 
manipulator  and  parasitic — not  legiti- 
mate— middleman,  whose  profits  can  well 
be  spared. 

In  connection  with  prices,  investigations 
by  the  association  show  that  nuts  in  1900 
cost  from  18  to  25  cents  retail,  as  a 
general  thing,  and  are  certainly  not  much 
higher  now,  if  any. 

The  producer  also  needs  more  money 
than  he  once  did.  In  early  days  good- 
bearing  groves  could  be  secured  for  $400 
per  acre,  and  fairly  good  groves  are  worth 
fully  twice  that  now,  with  labor,  taxes 
and  everything  else  higher  also. 

In  those  days  there  was  little  to  pre- 
vent a  fairly  full  crop  from  developing 
every  year,  while  the  blight  during  the 
past  decade  has  done  serious  injury,  in 
some  groves  cutting  off  half  the  crop  or 
so  when  at  its  worse.  Unless  better 
prices  helped  to  offset  this  injury,  the 
growers  would  truly  be  in  a  bad  way. 

Instead  of  being  in  a  bad  way  they  are 
flourishing  as  never  before,  and  groves 
are  being  set  out  all  over  the  walnut 
country  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  many 
places  where  success  is  more  or  less  of 
a  speculation.  Instead  of  the  old  groves 
being  neglected,  run  down  and  producing 
few  nuts,  through  lack  of  financial  incen- 
tive for  the  growers  to  do  better,  they 
are  well  cared  for  in  every  way,  pests 
are  studied  and  fought,  new  varieties  are 
being  selected,  the  land  is  worth  more,  is 
used  better,  production  at  large  is  in- 
creased along  with  the  production  of  each 
individual  acre,  more  food  is  supplied  the 
public  at  a  fair  price,  and  for  it  all  co- 
operation alone  is  to  be  given  the  credit. 

A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 
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AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  duality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prleea   before  buying:.     They  will  Interest 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  In 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  firms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  it's  The  Moore  You  Have,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowii. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Franclneo,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  St*.,  San  Franelnco,  Cal. 


FACTORIESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Prune  Prices  Up  to  the  Grower. 

Since  the  summary  of  conditions  in  the 
prune  world  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  there 
have  been  no  developments  of  impor- 
tance. What  the  prices  will  be  depends 
largely  upon  the  way  the  growers  hold 
for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  dealers  gen- 
erally have  expected  prices  to  keep  down 
pretty  well,  owing  to  a  fair-sized  local 
crop,  the  hold-over,  and  the  weakness  in 
other  dried  fruits,  and  are  said  to  have 
sold  a  large  amount  short  at  low  prices 
— much  more  than  they  have  bought.  As 
the  season  advances,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  run  the  price  up  well  to  cover, 
and  an  indication  of  a  stronger  market 
has  already  developed  in  the  field.  As 
stated  previously,  there  is  very  reason  for 
a  good  demand  at  much  better  prices  than 
are  now  offered,  but  not  the  high  prices 
of  1911.  The  sizes  seem  likely  to  run 
very  small,  although  as  yet  there  are  no 
substantial  premiums  offered  for  large 
sizes.  Only  a  few  sales  are  reported  re- 
cently— several  of  them  on  a  4-cent  basis. 


Various  Notes. 

The  Berry  Bros.'  ranch  of  2500  acres, 
near  Cottonwood,  Shasta  county,  has 
changed  hands  at  a  price  reported  at 
$150,000. 

Without  naming  the  price,  a  Yolo  coun- 
ty prune  grower  who  sold  his  crop  on 
the  tree,  estimates  his  gross  receipts  will 
be  $000  per  acre. 

The  largest  almond  crop  in  the  history 
of  the  State  is  being  harvested  this  year. 
The  crop  will  exceed  that  of  1910,  a 
banner  year,  besides  an  increased  acre- 
age coming  into  bearing. 

W.  E.  Sprott,  manager  of  the  Tulare 
County  Citrus  Exchange,  promises  to  ad- 
vocate the  question  of  co-operative  credit 
for  orange-growers  before  the  directors 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
under  a  system  similar  to  the  Kaiffeisen 
system  of  Germany. 

A  German  in  Los  Angeles  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  machine  which  success- 
fully handles  ramie  for  biuding  twine  and 
which  when  perfected  will  handle  fibre 
suitable  for  fine  goods.  A.  G.  Wishon, 
general  manager  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
&  Power  Corporation,  loaned  the  inventor 
200  acres  in  Kern  county  to  grow  ramie 
with  which  to  conduct  his  experiments. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  a  ruling  that  the  canned  tomato 
must  be  the  real  article,  and  that  only 
the  "solid  pack"  can  bear  the  label  "To- 
matoes." Under  this  ruling  the  usual 
canned  article  consisting  of  one-third  to- 
mato trimmings  and  two-thirds  liquid  will 
be  known  as  "puree." 

A.  J.  Gallaway  of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma 
county,  shipped  1200  boxes  of  Gravenstein 
apples  to  Australia  last  week. 

Melon  growers  of  Turlock,  who  recent- 
ly formed  an  organization,  are  reported 
to  have  turned  the  tables  on  the  buyers 
and  are  now  dictating  the  price  at  which 
their  product  is  sold. 

Escondido,  San  Diego  county,  will  cele- 
brate its  fifth  anniversary  of  Grape  Day 
on  September  9th.  The  Muscatel  is  the 
grape  mostly  cultivated  there. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Silo  manufacturers  have  been  asked  to 
erect  examples  of  their  best  art  to  be 
filled  with  silage  for  the  dairy  demon- 
stration at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

A  number  of  Mongolian  pheasants  sup- 
plied by  the  State  Game  Commission  have 
been  liberated  in  the  vicinity  of  Watson- 
ville  for  propagating  purposes. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the 
dairymen  of  Tulare  county  to  inaugurate 
an  annual  State  dairy  show.    It  is  un- 


derstood the  publicity  departments  of  the 
railways  have  agreed  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance in  making  the  initial  show  a  suc- 
cess. 

Colonel  Charles  F.  Mills,  soldier,  editor, 
live  stock  publicist,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  advancement  of  American  live 
stock  interests,  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  Colonel 
Mills  was  Chief  of  the  Live  Stock  Depart- 
ment at  St.  Louis  and  was  Secretary  of 
the  Live  Stock  Show  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position in  1893. 

The  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States  have  been 
asked  to  submit  plans  for  the  barn  con- 
struction that  will  be  used  for  the  Live 
Stock  Department  at  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  It  will  be  a  great  honor  to  the 
college  which  submits  the  type  of  build- 
ing that  will  be  used,  and  credit  will  be 
given  accordingly. 

It  is  reported  that  an  exhibit  of  Dutch 
belted  cattle  from  Mesa,  Arizona,  which 
will  be  at  the  California  State  Fair  is 
valued  at  $30,000. 

Prime  steers,  1350  to  1650  lbs.,  sell  for 
$9.80  to  $10.50  per  100  lbs.  on  the  hoof 
in  Chicago,  the  same  price  as  quoted  last 
week. 


Practical  Community  Breeding. 

The  British  Government,  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  stock- 
raising  and  dairying  industries  of  the 
country,  is  about  to  provide  500  pedigreed 
bulls  of  various  breeds  to  be  distributed 
among  the  farming  districts  for  the  use 
of  farmers  in  stock-raising  and  improving 
breeds.  The  rates  for  the  use  of  these 
first-class  animals  are  to  be  very  low,  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. 


Machine-Picked  Hops. 

E.  Clemens  Horst  recently  entertained 
a  large  party  of  persons  interested  in 
the  hop  growing  and  brewing  industries, 
by  taking  them  for  an  auto  trip  through 
the  new  hop  fields  on  the  north  side  of 
the  American  river,  west  of  Sacramento, 
showing  them  the  modern  system  of  hop- 
picking  by  machinery  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  compare  it  with  the 
old  method  of  hand  picking  still  prac- 
ticed by  other  growers.  The  machine 
process  was  unanimously  favored  as  being 
cleaner,  less  expensive,  and  without  the 
labor  hazard  of  the  old  style.  The  Horst 
machines  are  patented  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  said  the  use  of  them  is 
to  be  retained  exclusively  by  the  Horst 
company.  This  company  claims  that  the 
Sacramento  district  can  produce  hops  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  whole  country,  and 
will  attempt  to  center  the  industry  there. 
Nearly  1000  acres  of  new  hop  fields  have 
been  planted  this  season. 

Hop-picking  is  now  in  full  operation  in 
all  sections,  and  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
15%  larger  than  that  of  last  year  in  Call 
fornia.  In  Oregon  the  crop  is  expected 
to  run  fully  20%  larger  than  in  1911.  The 
price  of  hops  is  around  20  cents  this 
week  for  the  1912  crop. 


The  Burr  ell-  Lawrence  -Kennedy 

MILKING  MACHINES 

The  B-L-K  Way 

Will  increase  your  milk  yield  and  reduce  your 
cost  of  production  at  least  25  per  cent. 


Butte  Loses  Glory. 

Butte  county  produces  as  fine  if  not 
better  olives  than  any  grown  in  the  State 
and  justly  prides  itself  on  that  fact.  The 
local  papers  should  not,  therefore,  be 
censured  too  harshly  when  they  wax  in- 
dignant once  in  a  while  owing  to  Los 
Angeles  packers  having  contracted  for  the 
bulk  of  the  olives  for  several  years  to 
come.  There  could  not  be  much  to  com- 
plain about  in  that,  but  what  seems  to 
raise  the  ire  of  the  Butte  editors  is  the 
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The  B-L-K  Milkers  are  no  experiment.  They  have  been 
used  in  the  United  States  tor  8  years  and  in  California 
tor  5  years.  We  will  have  in  daily  use  at  the  coming 

State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  September  14-21 

two  of  these  machines  of  latest  pattern  milking  four  cows. 
Oome  and  let  us  show  you  the  advantages  in  the  machines 
that  have  been  universally  used  for  8  years  on  some  of  the 
best  herds  in  the  land. 

Don't  buy  milking  machines  till  you  see  the  B-L-K.  If  you 
cannot  go  to  the  Fair,  write  or  call  on  us  for  particulars. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Fresno 


Sacramento 


The  Formula  of  Cost 


PRICE 


LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 


ACTUAL  COST 


The  engineers  of  great  railroad  systems  and  of  vast  construction 
projects — the  sort  of  men  who  make  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
brains  do  the  work  of  five  thousand  dollars '  worth  of  muscle —  have 
a  formula  by  means  of  which  they  compute  the  comparative  cost  of 
materials.  THE  PRICE,  DIVIDED  BY  THE  LENGTH  OF  SERV- 
ICE, EQUALS  THE  ACTUAL  COST. 

By  this  test  American  Ingot  Iron  for  CUL- 
VERTS, FLUMES,  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  ROOFING,  BARBED 
WIRE,  or  any  exposed  situation,  is  far  more  economical  than  any  of 
its  substitutes.  It  is  guaranteed  99.84%  pure,  a  standard  absolutely 
unequalled. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert 


Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
409  LeRoy  Street. 


WEST  BERKELEY 
Fifth  and  Parker  Streets. 
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fact  that  the  olives  are  packed,  labeled 
and  branded  as  a  southern  California 
product,  and  as  such  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  thus  taking  from  the 
northern  county  much  merited  glory. 


Heinz  Hunting  Olives. 

A  report  from  Tulare  county  states  that 
a  representative  of  the  Heinz  Packing 
Co.  recently  made  a  trip  through  the 
olive-growing  districts  of  Tulare,  with  a 
view  to  contracting  for  olives  for  his 
firm's  plant,  but  discovered  that  the  pro- 
duction for  the  next  five  years  had  al- 
ready been  contracted  for.  It  was  found 
that  some  olive  growers  had  made  con- 
tracts for  ten  years  to  come  and  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  get  twenty- 
year  contracts.  It  is  said  the  Heinz  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  furnish  money  to  plant 
trees  and  care  for  them  until  they  pro- 
duce, providing  a  contract  is  signed  agree- 
ing to  sell  the  olives  to  them  alone  for 
from  10  to  20  years. 


Will  Reclaim  13,000  Acres. 

Col.  Charles  Drake  and  John  V.  Vick- 
.ers  of  Los  Angeles,  who  have  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  reclaiming  lands  near 
Stockton,  are  reported  to  have  acquired 
13,000  acres  southeast  of  Woodland,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Chapman  estate, 
and  which  is  subject  to  overflow.  In  the 
fall  they  will  begin  operations  of  reclaim- 
ing, after  which  the  land  will  be  subdi- 
vided and  put  on  the  market. 


Six  Dollars  a  Ton  for  Grapes. 

Sutter  county  reports  regarding  the 
grape  outlook  report  a  good  demand  for 
Thompson's  Seedless  at  $12  to  $15  per 
ton;  $10  for  Muscatels,  and  $8  for  wine 
grapes.  The  California  Wine  Association 
recently  set  the  price  at  which  they  were 
willing  to  buy  wine  grapes  at  $6  per  ton. 


To  Examine  Government  Lands. 

Senator  Perkins  and  Congressman 
Raker  have  introduced  bills  to  confirm 
the  item  of  $28,000  included  by  the  con- 
ference committee  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  field  exam- 
inations of  the  lieu  lands  of  the  State  of 
California. 


Would  Conserve  San  Joaquin  Waters 

The  Porterville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  inaugurated  a  movement  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  publicity  bod- 
ies of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  a  plan 
for  the  exhaustive  survey  of  all  rivers 
and  creeks  from  the  foothills,  with  a  view 
ot  compiling  all  data  which  may  be  of 
value  in  planning  for  a  Government  irri- 
gating system  to  care  for  the  floodwaters 
of  the  rainy  season.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  proposed  surveys  will  cost  $100,000. 


Siskiyou  Conditions  Satisfactory. 

Our  field  man  reports  that  Scott's  val- 
ley, in  Siskiyou  county,  has  the  largest 
grain  and  hay  crop  in  years.  Oats,  bar- 
ley, and  wheat  will  average  fully  100%. 
Under  the  supervision  of  J.  F.  Wetzel, 
the  county  horticultural  commissioner, 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  show  consider- 
able improvement  since  his  last  trip 
through  this  section,  giving  promise  of 
a  big  crop  this  year. 


Sebastopol  Apple  Show  a  Success. 

The  apple  annual  held  at  Sebastopol  last 
week  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Grav- 
enstein  apples  are  colored  to  lend  at- 
tractiveness to  an  exhibit,  the  eating 
quality  pleased  those  who  sampled  them, 
and  people  came  in  crowds  sufficiently 
large  to  make  the  exhibit  a  financial  as 
well  as  an  advertising  success.  Whether 
or  not  the  managers  were  practical  jokers 
we  do  not  know,  but  getting  such  horticul- 


tural sharps  as  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  Frank  T. 
Swett,  and  A.  R.  Galloway  to  act  as 
judges  of  the  pumpkin  exhibit,  and  hav- 
ing Dr.  A.  J.  Cook  go  along  the  street 
to  pass  upon  the  merchants'  window  dis- 
plays would  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
committee  in  charge  was  a  success  in 
having  plenty  of  good  pudging  material 
on  hand. 


Big  Colorado-Utah  Fruit  Crop. 

The  Colorado-Utah  1912  fruit  crop  will 
be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that  of  any 
previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Western  Colorado  there  will  be  between 
9,000  and  10,000  cars  of  fruit,  consisting 
of  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  plums,  canta- 
loupes and  apples,  to  be  moved  between 
the  first  of  September  and  the  end  of  the 
sason.  In  Utah  the  crop  will  approximate 
3,000  cars. 


Crop  Conditions  and  Prices  in  San 
Joaquin. 

William  Garden,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  San  Joaquin  county,  reports  as 
follows  on  the  present  crop  outlook  in  his 
county:  Peaches,  a  full  crop.  Apples, 
about  harvested.  Plums  (shipping),  65  to 
70%.  Prunes,  45  to  50%.  Olives,  not  5% 
of  a  crop.  Grapes  (shipping) :  It  is 
practically  agreed  by  the  growers  that  the 
crop  will  not  exceed  50%.  None  shipped 
as  yet.  Wine  grapes  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  60%.  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  amount;  they  are  shrinking  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  moisture.  Almonds, 
60%.    Pears,  80%. 

Average  prices  paid  by  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association  at  Stockton:  Pears, 
$22.50  to  $25  per  ton;  peaches  (average), 
$17  to  $18  per  ton;  plums,  $20  per  ton. 

Prices  agreed  upon  by  commission  men 
to  growers:  Almonds,  13  to  1314c  per  lb.; 
peaches  (dried),  4V>  to  5c.  per  lb;  prunes 
(French3,  3%  to  3%c  per  lb. 


Crop  Conditions  in  Orange  County. 

Roy  K.  Bishop,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Orange  county,  sends  us  the 
following  report  of  crop  conditions  in  his 
county  for  August:  Apples  and  pears 
have  declined  very  materially,  due  to 
codlin  moth,  practically  90%  of  the  fruit 
being  infested.  The  lemons  and  oranges 
are  about  a  120%  crop.  Condition  fine. 
Oranges  are  large  enough  now  to  show 
that  the  trees  are  heavily  loaded. 

Walnuts  are  80%  of  last  year  on  old 
trees.  The  yield  from  young  trees  will 
make  the  total  yield  the  same  as  last 
year. 

Olives  will  be  about  10%  of  a  crop. 
Sugar  beets  have  declined  and  will  be 
about  65%  of  yield.  Beans  have  fallen  off 
considerably  in  the  last  month  and  the 
crop  will  be  but  75%.  Celery  planting  is 
in  progress  and  the  condition  is  fine. 
There  will  be  a  falling  off  of  20%  in  the 
acreage.  The  land  is  being  devoted  to 
beets  and  beans. 


Australasia's  Wool  Crop. 

The  past  season's  wool  production  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  export, 
was  valued  at  $147,500,000,  a  decrease  of 
$10,000,000  from  the  preceding  season.  It 
consisted  of  oo2,845,907  pounds  for  Aus- 
tralia and  169,761,846  pounds  for  New 
Zealand.  Besides  this  immense  wool  crop 
for  export,  1,926,926  bales  valued  at  $113,- 
410,450  were  sold  in  Australia,  presumably 
for  home  manufactures.  The  flocks  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  now  total 
117,011,654,  having  made  a  gain  over  the 
preceding  year  of  but  977,481  head.  The 
comparatively  small  Increase  is  attributed 
to  the  immense  numbers  which  were 
slaughtered  for  export.  Experts  predict  a 
diminished  production  of  wool  for  the 
coming  season,  owing  to  a  severe  though 
short  drouth  experienced  throughout  most 


of  the  wool-growing  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  same  experts  predict  a  prob- 
able revision  of  the  American  wool  tariff 
in  favor  of  oversea  woolgrowers,  and  are 
anxiously  awaiting  some  pronouncement 
from  the  presidential  candidates  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  along  these  lines 
after  the  November  election.  • 


Hanford  Nurseries 


CLARK STOX,  WASH. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  August  24,  1912. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday, 
August  23,  1912,  as  reported  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors: 

Plums — 156  cars.  The  shipment  of 
plums  has  remained  steady  this  past 
week.  They  will  decline  rapidly  from 
now  on.  Varieties  now  moving  are  Giant, 
Gros,  Grand  Duke  and  Hungarian.  Stock 
is  running  large  and  is  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality. 

Peaches — 109  cars.  As  was  expected 
last  week  the  shipment  of  peaches  has 
fallen  off  materially.  Elbertas  are  en- 
tirely done  and  the  shipment  for  the 
coming  week  will  be  Late  Crawford,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Salways.  It  is  expected 
that  the  peach  shipment  will  remain  sta- 
tionary for  the  next  seven  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Salways  will  be  mov- 
ing in  reasonably  heavy  quantities.  The 
crop  of  Salways  is  not  large  this  year, 
but  the  quality  is  exceptionally  fine,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  stock  will  meet  a 
ready  market.  Orange  and  McDevitt 
clings  are  now  practically  cleaned  up/ 
There  will  be  a  lull  in  clingstones  for 
about  a  week,  when  we  will  begin  on 
Levis.  The  clingstone  peach  is  growing 
steadily  in  public  favor,  and  with  the  low 
price  ruling  this  year,  we  expect  a  good 
f.o.b.  demand.  While  the  crop  is  not 
large,  there  will  be  enough  for  all  ship- 
ping purposes. 

Pears — 264  cars.  As  reported  last  week, 
all  heavy  producing  sections  have  finished 
shipping.  There  will  be  Bartletts  moving 
from  scattered  sections  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  for  the  next  week. 
Buerre  Hardys  are  moving  out  now  in 
limited  quantities,  and  beginning  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week  there  will  be  a  few  cars 
of  Clairgeau. 

Grapes — 288  cars.  An  increase  of  200 
cars  will  be  noticed  in  grapes  as  compared 
with  last  week's  shipment.  The  bulk  of 
this  stock  is  coming  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  consists  of  Malagas. 
Thompson  Seedless  are  still  moving,  as 
are  also  Rose  Peru  from  the  Vacaville 
and  Placer  county  districts.  Beginning 
the  first  of  next  week  Black  Prince  from 
Lodi  will  be  available.  No  Tokays  have 
yet  gone  forward  except  from  the  very 
early  producing  sections.  It  will  be  an- 
other week  before  Tokays  will  be  avail- 
able in  any  quantity.  Shipment  of  grapes 
will  be  largely  increased  for  the  next 
seven  days. 

Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Each  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  Is 
used  In  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  hcittse 
about  each  tree,  which  in- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  loss  In  your 
tree  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  in  the  winter 
while  the  bark  is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned In  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  each  you 
J&*,0...  could  protect  Them?  Think 

it  over,  and  write  us  for 
samples  and  prices  or  phone  us  your 
wants — Greene  1325. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

m  E.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  DIs- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it.  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  oheap- 
est  on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  SeD<1 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


Perhaps  You  Will  Need 
Farm  or  Cover  Crop  Seeds  ? 
Try  Our  Recleaned,  High 
Germinating  and  Purity  Test 

Alfalfa,  Bur  Clover  (hulled  or  bur), 
Melilotus  (hulled),  Vetch,  Peas,  Fenu- 
greek, Itape,  and  other  seeds. 

Write  for  descriptive  leaflet  62. 
MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Fifth  and  Poplar  Streets 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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What  a  Canadian  Banker  Believes 
About  Horses. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

\V.  M.  CaKRI  THERS.] 

One  morning  in  July  the  writer  was  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  passing  through 
the  Thousand  Islands  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  on  his  way  to  Montreal  to  load  the 
Ayreshires  and  Short-horns  purchased  for 
California  breeders,  after  they  had  all 
been  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  passed 
the  government  regulations  between  this 
country  and  Canada.  Sitting  beside  the 
writer  was  Mr.  R.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  of  whom  this 
question  was  asked:  "Is  the  automobile 
hurting  the  horse  industry?"  "Well,  I 
admit,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "that  the  auto- 
mobile has  superceded  the  horse  in  many 
trays,  particularly  in  freight  transporta- 
tion. Still,  I  don't  believe  the  horse  will 
ever  become  extinct.  While  there  is  a 
wealthy  class  which  can  afford  to  buy 
automobiles  and  maintain  them,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  other  men  who  will  mort- 
gage their  homes  to  buy  cars.  The  autos 
are  worn  out  in  a  few  years  and  the  own- 
ers are  sadder  but  wiser.  These  experi- 
ences help  the  horse,  and  I  believe  the 
faithful  beast  of  burden  has  come  to  stay. 
Despite  the  claim  of  the  automobile  trade, 
the  horse  as  a  medium  of  transportation 
is  cheaper  than  the  motor  car  in  many 
ways.  One  of  the  best  indications  that 
the  horse  is  not  losing  any  ground  is  that 
the  hay  business  of  the  country  has  not 
felt  any  change  yet,  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever 
will." 


OREGON'S  GONER.NOB   500   MILES   ON  HORSE- 
BACK. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  travel 
note  by  Mr.  Carruthers  on  the  horse  vs. 
the  auto,  the  following  tribute  to  the 
horse,  in  the  Rural  Spirit,  has  local 
dramatic  interest: 

Governor  West  has  completed  his  horse- 
back ride  from  the  capital  of  Oregon  to 
the  capital  of  Idaho,  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  Northwestern  governors.  In- 
stead of  going  by  rail,  as  he  could  have 
done,  he  chose  to  ride  his  favorite  black 
mare  the  300  miles.  In  these  days  of  fads, 
when  the  attempt  is  industriously  made  to 
impress  on  the  public  the  idea  that  one 
can  hardly  stir  outside  his  door  without 
an  automobile,  we  do  like  to  know  of 
a  man  of  prominence  who  can  and  does 
use  the  horse  for  riding,  driving  or  haul- 
ing, in  a  way  to  attract  attention.  The 
ride  was  spectacular,  yet  scores  of  men 
in  interior  Oregon  still  make  rides  of 
equal  length  and  nothing  is  thought  of  it. 
Long  hauls  of  freight  have  been  and  still 
are  being  made  by  horses  from  and  to  in- 
terior Oregon  over  roads  where  gas  or 
electric  machinery  cannot  go.  Horses 
carry  mail  and  passengers  in  overland 
stages,  where  no  railroad  has  penetrated. 
The  cayuse  carries  the  prospector  or  his 
pack  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
The  horse  pulls  the  plow  that  turns  the 
sod  for  the  hardy  frontier  farmer. 

Always  the  horse  pioneers  civilization. 
And  when  the  country  settles  up  and  good 
highways  are  built;  when  great  cith's 
grow  and  their  paved  streets  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  power-driven  machinery,  still 
the  horse  is  most  useful,  as  no  machine 
can  be  operated  for  hauling  or  driving  as 
cheaply  as  he.  Proudly  he  draws  the  car- 
riage and  meekly  he  hauls  great  loads  of 
freight.  On  level  roads  or  hills  he  goes, 
in  dry  weather  or  wet;  in  heat  that  melts 
the  rubber  tires  of  the  power-propelled 
machine,  or  in  freezing  weather  where  the 
chugging  machine's  wheels  skid  or  stop 
entirely.  And  no  machine  can  ever  com- 
pletely take  his  place. 


There  should  be  some  sentiment  in  the 
use  of  the  horse.  He  holds  his  own  with 
nwdern  machinery  in  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  created  and  pays  for  all  he 
gets.  But  there  should  be  something 
more.  Suppose  the  cars  can  travel  faster 
or  autos,  when  conditions  favor,  make 
better  time.  The  horse  is  sentient  with 
life.  There  is  an  Intelligence  that  re- 
sponds to  yours,  and  as  he  goes  forward 
he  seems,  if  treated  well,  to  delight  in 
his  power  to  take  you  where  you  wish  to 
go.  And  so  when  Gov.  West  rode  his 
favorite  black  mare,  Instead  of  taking  a 
quicker  or  more  fashionable  way  of  go- 
ing to  the  governors'  conference,  he  did 
well.  His  ride  may  not  go  down  in 
history  with  that  of  Paul  Revere  or 
Sheridan  or  any  of  the  heroes  of  that 
class,  but  the  little  black  mare  did  her 
part  as  well  as  the  "steed  as  black  as  the 
steeds  of  night"  that  Sheridan  rode. 
Such  a  ride  gave  the  governor  of  Oregon 
opportunity  to  stop  and  visit  friends,  to 
accept  and  appreciate  the  old-time  hos- 
pitality that  interior  Oregon  still  affords 
and  to  be  more  truly  human  than  the 
rushing  methods  of  our  modern  civiliza 
lion  allow.  And  more,  it  helped  to  call 
attention  to  the  sometimes  forgotten  util- 
ity of  the  horse  and  to  the  companionship 
that  should  exist  between  the  horse  and 
man. 


RECORD  PRICES  FOR  RANGE 
CATTLE. 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 
On  our  way  home  from  the  East,  the 
writer  spent  a  day  at  the  Chicago  Union 
Stock  Yards,  where  it  is  said  that  there  is 
the  market  for  everything  that  has  the 
name  of  live  stock.  While  there  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  John  McBain 
manager  of  the  Matador  Land  &  Cattle 
Co.,  Trinidad,  Colorado,  who  was  on  the 
market  that  day  with  40  cars  of  range 
cattle  which  were  raised  on  the  Texas 
ranch  and  doubly  wintered  on  their  leased 
pastures  in  South  Dakota.  The  cattle 
brought  record  prices.  There  were  419 
steers  in  the  lot  which  averaged  1225 
pounds  each  and  sold  for  $8.10  per  hun 
dred  on  the  hoof,  an  unheard  of  price 
for  so  many  rangers.  Their  gross  price 
was  $99.35  per  head.  The  heifers  num 
bered  443  head,  averaging  1041  pounds, 
and  sold  at  $7.55  per  hundredweight 
without  any  animals  cut  out,  grossing 
$78.95  per  head.  The  price  was  a  record 
for  range  she  stock  by  20  cents  per  cwt. 

"Those  are  wonderful  prices,'  remarked 
Mr.  McBain.  "It  reflects  a  hungry  demand 
for  beef,  rendered  acute  by  the  country- 
being  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  dearths  of  good  fat  cattle 
since  the  civil  war  days." 

Mr.  McBain  stated  that  most  of  the 
Western  range  is  in  excellent  condition, 
there  being  fine  grass  and  a  big  hay  crop. 
"But  we  are  short  of  cattle  as  compared 
with  recent  years,"  he  continued.  "The 
hard  winter  last  and  the  drouth  of  a  year 
ago  made  big  inroads  on  a  supply  of  cat- 
tle that  had  already  been  cut  heavily  by 
a  contracted  range  and  great  influx  of  dry 
farmers.  When  the  season's  shipments 
have  finished,  quite  a  decrease  will  be 
shown  from  late  years.  There  will  be  a 
conspicuous  reduction  In  cows,  yearlings 
and  calves,  the  kinds  that  were  forced  to 
market  In  such  big  numbers  last  season. 
Both  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  are  in 
an  investing  mood,  and  good  breeding 
stock  and  young  animals  will  be  held  on 
the  range.  There  will  be  a  big  gap  in 
the  supply  of  range  feeders." 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrot  Lad"-Fint  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  1 1 19 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 


PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  Imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  tine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  nock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prises  Won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


FARM  BOOKS. 


STRONG.  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


To  Extermlaate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  oa  FruM 
Treea 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUKFER 
Office i   924  Callfarala  St..  Saa  Fraaclaca 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2. SO 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.26 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.26 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.(0 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California,  JepBon   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  .Making,  Fulton  SO 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Bead  remlttan-es  to 
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More  Herefords  for  the  Hawaiian 

Islands. 


[Written  tor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Cakruthers.] 

Alfred  W.  Carter,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
who  visited  many  American  herds  the 
past  two  years  and  who  was  a  liberal  pur- 
chaser of  the  best  stock  at  the  last  two 
American  Royal  sales,  during  the  past  few 
weeks  added  eleven  Herefords  of  Ameri- 
can breeding  to  his  already  large  herd  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Giltner  Bros.,  of  Eminence,  Ky.,  made 
the  purchase,  which  included  four  choice 
heifers  and  a  bull  from  J.  M.  Curtice  of 
Kansas  City,  and  four  heifers  from  J.  C. 
Robinson  &  Sons,  of  Evansville,  Wis. 
Two  heifers  from  the  Giltner  Bros,  herd 
at  Eminence  were  also  taken.  The  four 
Curtice  heifers  were  daughters  of  Beau 
Donald  75th  and  all  were  out  of  Beau  Per- 
fect cows.  Three  were  yearlings  and  the 
other  a  two-year  old.  The  bull  was  the 
young  Bonnie  Brae  8th,  a  full  brother  to 
Bonnie  Lad  16th,  recently  sold  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  for  export  to  South  America. 
He  was  also  a  full  brother  to  the  C.  A. 
Tow  show  bull  Standard.  The  four 
heifers  from  the  Robinson  herd  were 
daughters  of  Bonnie  Brae  8th,  and  the 
Giltner  heifers  were  of  their  own  breed- 
ing. A  few  Holstein  cows  and  four  jacks 
completed  the  shipment,  which  left  Kan- 
sas City  last  week  in  charge  of  Adam 
McNeill. 

The  price  paid  by  Mr.  Carter  for  these 
cattle  was  said  to  be  $250  each  for  the 
heifers  and  $750  for  the  bull. 

While  the  Hawaiian  Territory  is  really 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  shipment 
is  practically  an  export  shipment.  More 
Herefords  have  been  sold  for  export  from 
this  country  during  the  past  year  than 
ever  before  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Hereford  breed.  To  our  knowledge,  no 
Herefords  have  been  imported  in  recent 
years,  and  the  breeders  in  the  old  country- 
have  been  lamenting  for  years  the  lack 
of  a  demand  from  North  American  breed- 
ers. However,  the  English  breeders  have 
been  doing  a  good  export  business  with 
South  African  buyers,  and  now  that  the 
South  African  ports  have  been  reopened  to 
English  cattle,  they  have  been  selling  a 
good  many  to  Uruguay  and  Argentine 
breeders.  Gradually,  and  in  the  last  year, 
the  Herefords  are  crowding  into  all  parts 
of  the  world,  proving  their  adaptability 
to  all  climates  and  all  conditions. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
Hawaiian  trade  belongs  to  the  California 
breeders.  Liberal  advertising  along  with 
the  proper  development  of  the  young 
things  are  two  of  the  great  essentials  to- 
ward securing  this  desirable  trade. 


REFUSED  $10,000  FOR  GAY 
LAD  6th. 


O.  Harris  &  Sons,  of  Harris,  Mo.,  owners 
of  the  grand  champion  Hereford  bull  of 
1910  and  1911,  Gal  Lad  0th,  were  offered 
the  neat  little  sum  of  $10,000  for  their 
great  bull — and  refused  it.  The  offer  was 
made  by  Anselmo  Monge,  a  Hereford 
breeder  and  order  buyer  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  America.  Mr.  Monge  is  reported  as 
saying  that  Gay  Lad  6th  was  the  best  bull 
he  ever  saw,  and  he  is  familiar  with  all 
the  good  cattle  in  South  America,  and  has 
visited  a  great  many  North  American 
herds  before  he  made  this  statement. 
Bulls  not  so  good,  he  said,  had  been  sold 
in  South  America  as  high  as  $18,000. 

This  offer  is  a  great  compliment  not 
only  to  Messrs.  Harris  and  their  champion 
bull,  but,  in  a  way,  to  United  States  Here- 
fords. Other  breeders  will  congratulate 
Messrs.  Harris  and  themselves  that  the 
Hereford  breed  can  produce  so  good  a 


specimen  as  Gay  Lad  6th.  Mr.  Monge 
made  several  purchases  while  in  the 
United  States,  including  several  head  from 
J.  C.  Robinson  &  Sons'  herd  at  Evansville, 
Wis.  He  intimated  that  other  purchases 
might  be  made  later  on  by  other  breeders 
trom  that  country. — W.  M.  C. 


FEED-COST  OF  A  HEAVY 
MILKER. 

Some  people  are  apt  to  claim  that  great 
milkers  require  feeding  the  cost  of  which 
more  than  balances  the  added  value  of 
their  product.  Those  who  have  this  no- 
tion should  consider  the  statement  made 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  Western  Guernsey  Cattle  Breed- 
ers' Association,  brought  up  the  following 
figures: 

At  the  close  of  the  Wisconsin  Cow  Com- 
petition, the  Holstein  cow,  Caroline  Paul 
Parthenia,  was  ccorded  the  honor  of  being 
the  largest  producer  of  butter-fat.  The 
feed  eaten  during  the  year  by  this  cow  at 
market  prices  was  valued  at  $129.40,  while 
the  feed  eaten  by  the  lowest  producer  was 
$48.32,  but  as  Mr.  Woll  says: 

"The  production  of  butter-fat  and  skim- 
milk  at  fair  values  would  bring  for  the 
poorest  cow  $68.24  and  for  the  best  cow 
$283.84.  If  we  subtract  the  cost  of  the 
feed  from  the  value  of  the  products,  we 
get  what  may  be  termed  net  returns, 
amounting  to  $9.92  for  the  low  producer 
and  $154.44  for  the  record  cow.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  situation:  The  best  cow 
produced  over  300  per  cent  more  butter- 
fat  than  the  poorest  cow;  her  feed  cost 
168  per  cent  more,  but  she  gave  675  per 
cent  larger  returns." 


SPARROWS  DISAPPEAR  WITH 
HORSES. 


Never  have  so  many  mosquitoes,  flies 
and  gnats  of  every  description  been  seen 
in  Paris  as  in  the  present  year.  It  has 
become  a  veritable  invasion,  necessitating 
nocturnal  defence  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  capital.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  swallows  are  much  fewer  this 
summer,  and  also  that  the  ubiquitous 
sparrow  is  notably  on  the  decrease.  No- 
body can  find  a  reason  for  the  desertion  of 
the  swallows,  but  the  reason  of  the 
scarcity  of  sparrows  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  enemy  is  mechanical  traction,  which 
is  supplanting  the  horse.  Before  long 
horses  will  practically  have  disappeared  in 
Paris,  and  when  their  nosebags  go  there 
will  disappear  one  of  the  principal  staples 
of  food  for  the  Paris  "pierrot,"  who  is 
taking  wings  for  the  country  in  search  of 
the  grains  of  oats  and  barley  once  so 
plentiful  on  the  boulevards  and  avenues. 


GOAT  MEETING  IN  ARIZONA. 


The  National  Mohair  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  the  annual  show  and  con- 
vention at  Phoenix  this  year.  The  officials 
of  the  Arizona  State  Fair  are  aking  great 
preparations  for  this  event,  and  every  ef- 
fort is  being  put  forth  to  induce  a  large 
number  of  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  tne 
country.  The  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Mohair  Growers'  Association  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  October  29th.  Some  valuable 
trophies  in  the  way  of  silver  cups  will  be 
offered.  The  American  Sheep  Breeder 
says:  "One  of  the  most  unique  and  valu- 
able prizes  will  be  a  cup  hung  up  by  Mr. 
Levussove,  of  New  York  for  the  best  mo- 
hair more  than  12-inches  In  length,  shear- 
ed at  the  Fair  grounds,  but  the  New  York 
manufacturer  will  buy  all  the  mohair  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $15  per  pound.'' 

Fifteen  dollar  mohair  must  surely  be 
great  stuff! 


5^--w  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  AMT  ^~*V 
U  HOLSTEINS  OlJ 

TO  BE  SOLD  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

First  Annual  Sale  of  me  Pennant  Dairy 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sale  will  be  held  on  the  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRA- 
MENTO, SEPT.  21st,  1912.  We  will  sell  about  45  head  of  A.  R.  O. 
Cows  and  Heifers  of  Advanced  A.  R.  O.  Breeding.  Bred  to  Sons  of 
Pontiac,  Korndyke,  and  King  Sergis — the  two  greatest  Bulls  of  the 
Holstein-Freisian  Breed. 

Will  also  sell  5  or  10  young  Bulls,  all  from  tested  Dams  and 
sired  by  high-class  Bulls. 

Every  animal  will  be  tuberculin  tested  before  the  sale.  Buyers 
will  be  furnished  with  registration  and  transfer  papers,  and  all 
animals  will  be  loaded  on  board  the  cars  free  of  charge. 

Every  animal  offered  will  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest 
bidder.   Catalogues  will  be  furnished  at  the  sale. 


HEENAN  &  WELDON,  Box  364,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Best  for  All  Makes  of  Separators 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  never 
gums,  never  rusts,  never  corrodes. 

It  feeds  freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and  in- 
sures full  and  constant  lubrication. 

It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  freely 
so  that  all  the  cream  is  separated 
from  the  milk. 

You  lessen  the  driving  effort 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  your  sep- 
arator by  using  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  write  oar  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 


DAIRYMEN'S  SOUVENIRS 

I  have  just  issued  handsome  portraits  of  two  of  the  queens  of 
the  American  dairy. 

THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  HOLSTEIN  COW  and 
THE  GRAND  CHAMPION  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

These  are  splendid  ornaments  for  the  office  or  home  of  any  ihiin  - 
man  or  ereameryman. 

Sent  free  on  request  to 
W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Stock  Commission  Merchant, 

521  Hearst  Building:,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8lti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Have  Troughs,  etc. 
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REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  Irrigation  required;  good  Im- 
provements. Galted  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Liockeford,  Cal. 


PUKE-BKIC1  >  KKG1STKKED  PEHCHK- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  QUles 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  clans 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTE1N  BULL,  CALF, 
J60.  Write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Ad- 
dress V.  A.  Peterson,  Blacks,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  ft.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  MeCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  ROLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  linest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno.  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

Q.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlrea;  also 
Short-horns.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Merced.  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  [.  C.  swine. 


 SHEEP.  

R.   H.   CRANE.   Santa  Rosa,   Cal.— South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 


FOR  SALE 

Pure-bred  Guernseys  and  Hampshires. 

Young  Guernsey  cow,  fresh.  Bull  calves 
from  producing  dams,  one  to  nine  months. 
Exceptional  Hampshire  boars,  from  prize- 
winning  Eastern  pens,  three  to  ten  months. 
Guaranteed  no  Tuberculosis  or  Cholera! 
Address  BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
503  First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  if  sold  quick.  Me  gets  grand  colts. 

F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Orchard  Grass  and  Alfalfa  Pasture. 


jTheBLUERMt 

Always 


Best  for  l?  Vear^ 
"AXIL  Eli 


ilTISSOll 

l<^ts  SavcsMoney  ffi 


ALFALFA  HAY 


That's  all  we  grow. 
New  crop  now  ready  to  ship, 
for  prices. 


Write 


C.  W.  VANNOTE, 
ManEUulta  Farm,  It.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Grldley,  Cal. 


California  growers  have  never  done 
much  with  growing  other  plants  with 
alfalfa  for  pasturage — except,  perhaps, 
foxtail  which  which  they  have  grown  be- 
cause they  could  not  help  It.  Naturally 
eastern  people  who  seem  to  be  always 
moved  to  get  mixed  plants  for  pasture 
and  for  hay,  also,  have  always  thought 
they  might  get  something  more  by  mix- 
ing other  plants  with  alfalfa  while  Cali- 
fornians  have  always  idealized  clean  al- 
falfa as  good  enough  for  them.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  may  be  something  better 
under  some  conditions. 

Commenting  upon  the  advice  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman  to  grow  timothy  with 
alfalfa,  Henry  Lee  of  British  Columbia 
mentions  a  choice  of  grasses  which  Is 
better  for  him,  and  it  may  also  be  better 
in  all  parts  of  California,  except  perhaps, 
in  the  mountain  valleys  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State,  where  timothy  does 
well.    Mr.  Lee  writes: 

"It  may  interest  you  and  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  in  this  section 
where  the  clovers  and  alfalfa  do  remark- 
ably well  we  have  for  some  time  past 
been  seeding  orchard  grass  with  our 
alfalfa.  The  orchard  grass  or  cocksfoot, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  thickens  up  the 
bottom  and  gives  a  heavier  cut  of  hay 
than  when  straight  alfalfa  is  grown.  It 
helps  to  hold  up  the  alfalfa  and  being  very 
quick  curing  grass  makes  the  alfalfa  cure 
quicker  itself  by  assisting  in  the  absorp- 
tion and  evaporation  of  moisture  from  it; 
it  seems  to  render  the  alfalfa  none  the 
less  palatable  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
does  not  appear  to  detract  from  its  value 
at  all  as  a  dairy  ration.  Orchard  grass 
is  ready  to  cut  as  soon  as  the  alfalfa  is, 
and  will  give  as  good  a  cut,  too,  with  the 
second  and  third  crop  of  alfalfa,  which 
timothy  will  not  do.  If  a  variety  of 
grasses  is  preferred,  any  of  the  ryes— 
Kuglish.  perennial  or  Italian — mixed 
with  the  orchard  grass,  will  be  found  an 
improvement  over  timothy.  We  have 
practically  discarded  growing  Timothy 
either  alone  or  with  clover  here,  and  are 
growing  clovers,  orchard  grass  and  the 
rye  grasses  mixed,  or  alfalfa  and  or- 
chard grass  mixed.  About  one-tenth  by 
weight  of  the  grass  seed,  thoroughly 
mixed  with  alfalfa  is  about  right.  Of 
course,  the  bulk  will  be  more  as  all  the 
grass  seeds  mentioned  are  light. 

The  method  we  find  best  of  seeding 
to  alfalfa  is  as  follows:— Following  a 
crop  of  potatoes  or  a  thorough  fall  plow- 
ing, plow  deep  in  the  spring;  then  har- 
row deep  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow, 
then  disk,  and  cross  disk  and  you  have  a 
surface  that  an  ordinary  harrow  will 
not  work  on,  as  it  is  too  mellow  and 
just  sinks  right  in  and  drags,  so  we 
cover  our  seed  with  the  disk,  setting  the 
disks  almost  straight  and  to  throw  In, 
that  is,  as  near  straight  as  they  can  be 
set  to  throw  any  dirt  at  all,  and  in  that 
kind  of  soil  you  can  cover  up  to  two 
inches  and  still  be  all  right,  though  I 
prefer  about  an  inch.  We  sow  about 
twenty-five  pounds  to  an  acre  and  do 
not  find  it  too  much.  Have  altogether 
given  up  cover  crops  these  last  few  years 
and  get  much  better  stands  especially  in 
dry  seasons.  Cut  high  first  time  and 
leave  on  ground,  but  rake  off  If  very 
weedy  and  consequently  thick  and  heavy. 
You  will  have  no  weeds  to  bother  the 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  aud  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products! 


second  year." 

[It  may  also  be  suggested  as  a  possibil- 
ity of  pasturage  value  in  California  that 
one  can  expect  quite  an  active  growth  of 
both  orchard  and  rye  grass  in  the  valleys 
during  the  winter  while  the  alfalfa  is 
more  or  less  dormant. — Emtob.1 


A  PIG  STORY— OLD  ENOUGH  TO 
BE  GOOD. 


Soldiers  are  fond  of  pets.  A  dog  at- 
tached to  a  regiment  Is  sure  of  kind  treat- 
ment. He  may  be  nobody's  dog,  but  he  is 
everybody's  favorite. 

An  eagle,  "Old  Abe,"  was  the  pet  of  a 
Wisconsin  regiment  during  the  civil  war. 
In  the  great  review  held  in  Washington 
at  the  close  of  the  war  many  veterans 
were  observed  carrying  favorite  crows 
and  opossums. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  pet  that  ever  at- 
tracted a  regiment's  fancy  was  a  pig. 
She  attached  herself  to  a  Kentucky  regi- 
ment on  the  way  to  Invade  Canada  during 
the  war  of  1812. 

As  the  men  marched  out  from  Harrods- 
burg  one  morning  they  came  across  two 
pigs  fighting.  They  halted  to  see  it  out. 
When  the  march  was  resumed  the  victorl 
ous  pig  followed  the  regiment.  When 
they  encamped  at  night  the  pig  halted  and 
found  shelter.  The  next  morning  the  pig 
started  with  the  regiment,  and  when  it 
stopped  the  pig  halted.  Day  by  day  it 
trotted  along  until  the  Ohio  river  was 
reached.  A  ferryboat  transported  the 
troops  to  Cincinnati,  but  the  pig  swam  the 
stream  and  waited  on  the  other  side  until 
the  regiment  took  up  Its  line  of  march. 

During  the  long  tramp  to  the  lake  piggy 
received  her  full  share  of  rations.  Oc- 
casionally the  men  were  put  on  short  com- 
mons, but  no  one  thought  of  stinting  the 
regiment's  pet. 

When  they  came  to  the  lake's  shore 
piggy  was  offered  a  passage  across  to 
Canada.  She  refused  to  stir  from  Ameri- 
can soil. 

When  the  campuign  closed  the  troops 
recrossed  to  American  soil,  where  they 
had  left  their  horses.  As  the  line  was  be- 
ing formed  a  familiar  grunt  was  heard. 
There  was  piggy,  ready  to  resume  the 
march.  On  the  way  home  the  pig  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold  weather.  It  crossed, 
however,  the  Ohio  river,  and  then  gave 
out. 

Governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  had  pig- 
gy conveyed  to  his  farm,  and  there  she 
has  passed  her  days  in  indolence  and  good 
living,  honored  as  the  regiment's  mascot. 


NEW  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 
RECORDS. 


Two  new  Holstein-Frlesian  records  are 
broken  in  the  report  of  tests  from  June 
5  to  August  10.  In  one  the  amount  of 
fat  produced  in  one  week's  time  was  in- 
creased from  3U.42  lbs.  to  33.5  lbs.,  and  in 
30  days  from  125.54  lbs.  to  132.38  lbs. 
The  new  record  holder  is  Valdessa  Scott 
2nd,  owned  by  Bernard  Meyer,  Finderne, 
N.  J.,  and  bred  by  B.  B.  Hardy,  Owosso, 
Mich.  The  especial  feature  to  be  noted 
about  this  is  that  none  of  this  cow's  rela- 
tives, although  she  is  now  the  world's 
champion  short-distance  producer,  have 
as  yet  attained  special  notice  in  the  Hoi- 
stein-Fresian  Association.  This  makes 
it  seem  probable  that  other  good  cows, 
although  not  from  noted  lines,  might  pro- 
duce as  well  or  better  than  cows  of  extra 
fancy  breeding. 

This  cow  also  produced  in  a  two-day 
test  199.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  10.43  lbs.  of 
fat.  The  fat  content  of  her  milk  during 
the  longer  tests  was  4.82  and  4.76  per  cent. 

The  other  record  was  in  the  junior 
three-year  class,  a  cow  from  the  same 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For 

healing,  end  for  all  Old 

thft  Wouttdi,  rUoil 
txtarlor  Cancer,,  Hoi h 

Human  S™o"S.- 

yAUSTIC   BALSAM  hae 
no      i   i!  ai 

Liniment. 


Body  V 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  thai  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ei 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Still  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

CornhtU.  Tel.—  "One  bottle  Cauatlc  Balaam  did 

hit  rheuniatiun  mora  food  than  *1  I  '"  paid  In 
doctor-abuts."  OTTO  A  BKYKR. 

frica  •  1  .SO  par  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  aanS 
I,,   •     Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  Is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holsteln  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holsteln  bull  Is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull.  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C.  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  Is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  G9033.  out  of  Golden  Mella.  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  Is  sired  by  Gold- 
Ma  I>ad  of  u.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL. 


KENDALLS 


t 


Ringbone,  Splint  or  laments*,  m 

"For  ule  at  alldrugfjriit*.    Price  ™   

[1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  "Treattie  on  the 
rre  it  drugi/lsts  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  I 
U>MPO       Kno.burf  I- tils,  YU,  t.  B.  A. 
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POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water— without  Jerk, 
Jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  It  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog;  \<>.  H1P< 

OMONA 

Manufacturing  Co 

omona .  Ca  I  if 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  Irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P  will 
be  sent  on  request. 
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herd  producing  28.16  lbs.  of  fat  in  seven 
days. 

A  new  record  for  State  Agricultural 
College  cows  comes  from  South  Dakota, 
with  a  cow  that  produced  28.3  lbs.  of 
fat  in  seven  days  and  116.5  lbs.  in  30 
days. 


FRUIT  REFUSE  AND  YOUNG 
PIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  lost  several  valu- 
able pigs  lately  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  cause.  The  brood  sows  are  kept  in 
a  large  clean  yard  with  plenty  of  shade 
and  water.  The  young  pigs  that  I  have 
lost  have  been  at  liberty  to  run  outside 
and  have  had  free  access  to  an  alfalfa 
pasturage  and  also  have  been  running  in 
a  peach  orchard  where  they  have  eaten 
the  fallen  peaches.  They  have  had  plenty 
of  shade  and  water,  and  also  access  to  a 
stack  of  oat  hay.  I  had  thought  that 
these  conditions  were  ideal  and  had  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  growing  rapidly  at  little  cost.  They 
are  now  nine  weeks  old  and  weigh  about 
35  pounds  each.  During  the  last  week 
three  have  dropped  dead  without  appar- 
ent cause.  I  examined  the  stomach  of 
one  and  found  that  it  contained  mainly 
alfalfa,  some  peach  pulp,  and  a  plum  pit. 
I  have  heard  people  say  that  peaches 
were  not  good  for  pigs,  but  I  have  been 
feeding  peaches  to  young  pigs  for  sev- 
eral years  without  any  loss.  I  had  hoped 
to  turn  all  the  refuse  of  the  ranch  into 
pork,  but  have  shut  them  up  until  I  can 
determine  the  cause  of  their  death.  Can 
you  give  me  any  light  on  the  matter? 

Ceres.  Reader. 

A  SUGGESTION  BY  DR.  CREEL Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis 
on  the  facts  stated;  however,  overripe 
fruit  is  not  good  for  young  pigs.  Would 
advise  feeding  your  refuse  to  older  hogs. 

Edw.  J.  Creely,  D.V.S. 
S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  1818  Market  St. 


FOR  A  SHORT-WINDED  MARE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  that  has 
something  wrong  with  her  wind,  and  I 
tbiuk  you  might  give  me  an  idea  of  what 
it  is.  About  six  months  ago  I  noticed 
her  wind  was  not  good  and  she  had  a 
slight  cough,  and  about  a  week  later, 
while  working  her,  she  seemed  to  choke 
down  and  almost  died  before  she  got  her 
wind,  and  since  then  she  sometimes  takes 
those  spells  should  she  trot  off  briskly 
for  a  short  distance.  I  can  And  nothing 
about  her  throat  or  neck. 

Gridley.  S.  A.  Mealey. 

answer  by  dr.  e.  j.  creely. 

Give  1  ounce  Fowler's  solution  arsenic 
daily.  Dusty  or  musty  hay  will  aggravate 
the  symptoms.  Thoroughly  shake  out  the 
dust  and  wet  the  hay.  Feed  hay  only 
at  night.  Give  the  animal  as  little  feed 
and  water  as  possible  before  being  put 
to  work.  Continue  this  treatment  one 
month  and  report  results. 
S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  1818  Market  St. 


BARRING  UTAH  ALFALFA  HAY. 


The  quarantine  order  issued  by  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  J.  Cook 
has  been  signed  by  Governor  Johnson  and 
becomes  effective  immediately,  barring 
from  the  State  the  importation  of  alfalfa 
hay  from  several  counties  in  Utah,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  The  quarantine  is  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  the  alfalfa  weevil  into  California. 

The  counties  of  Utah,  against  which  the 
quarantine  is  directed  are:  Salt  Lake, 
Tooele,  Juab,  Utah,  Wasatch,  Summit, 
Davis,  Morgan,  Weaver,  Box  Elder,  Cache, 
and  Rich.  The  two  counties  in  Idaho 
under  quarantine  are  Oneida  and  Bear 
Lake.  The  one  county  in  Wyoming  is 
Uintah. 


There  is  Money  in  Almonds 


Increase  your  yield  per  acre  by  keeping  the 
cost  of  production  down  to  the  very  mini- 
mum.        The  dollars  are  saved  with  a 
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Read  Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 
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Does  away  with  slow  and 
expensive  hand  hulling 
and  separating.  No  waste. 
No  lost  time. 


These  machines  manufactured 
in  three  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 


Write  us  today  giving  number  of  acres  you  have  and  let  us  send  you  full  descriptions 
and  give  you  valuable  advice  based  on  actual  experience  and  demonstrations. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company   Davis,  California 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discnarge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


.^Pt^^PffOTEIN  AA°I 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  tei  Value  of  8oy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation.  v 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electrlc-drlven  Irrigation  pump 
will  mine  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electrlc-drlven 
centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most 
efficient  pumps  of  the  kind  made. 
They  can  be  furnished  In  any  size 
from  one  horse-power  up. 
Special  pumps  for  special  conditions. 
Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-3G1  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I  oh  Angeleii,  212  No.  Lou  Angclea  St.  Worka,  Weat  Herkeley,  Cal. 


Patented   1012  Automatic  Water  Balance 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT   AS   A  GLOVE 
TOTTGH  as  a  WIRE 
BLACK  AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
4«1  Market  St.,  San  Frnnclaco. 
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Barley-Fed  Hogs. 


Although  California  is  really  a  better 
corn  State  that  formerly  supposed,  and 
though  some  of  pur  progressive  swine 
growers  are  progressing  on  a  corn  basis, 
it  is  still  fortunate  that  a  perfectly  good 
hog  can  be  made  on  barley  and  grazing. 
We  find  floating  about  this  interesting 
statement,  without  definite  account  of  its 
source: 

That  the  West  cannot  produce  a  quality 
of  pork  equal  to  that  which  is  shipped 
out  here  from  the  corn  belt  States  is  a 
fallacy  among  packers  that  has  been  more 
or  less  accepted  among  our  farmers.  In 
fact,  the  corn-fed  hog  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly established  as  the  standard  of 
quality  that  farmers  outside  of  the  corn 
belt  simply  accept  it,  take  less  for  their 
hogs  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

But  those  who  hold  this  view  may  get 
themselves  set  aright  in  the  event  that  the 
Eastern  hog  raiser  turns  from  corn  to 
barley  as  the  staple  ration  for  pork  rais- 
ing, since  a  careful  study  of  the  cost  of 
pork  raising  is  pointing  to  a  greater  profit 
by  way  of  the  barley  route  than  by  way  of 
corn.  The  declining  yield  of  the  corn- 
fields of  the  Middle  West  and  the  fact 
that  the  corn  belt  has  reached  its  limit  of 
expansion  has  put  the  price  of  corn  at  a 
figure  that  means  either  lower  profits 
when  it  is  fed  to  hogs  or  higher  prices 
for  the  hogs.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was 
not  unusual  to  use  corn  for  fuel  on  Middle 
Western  farms,  but  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  the  era  of  cheap  com  is  over. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  the  Eastern  feeders  have  been  look- 
ing about  for  a  cheaper  pork  ration,  with 
the  result  that  alfalfa  and  barley  are 
coming  into  their  own,  just  what  Western 
hogs  have  been  grown  and  finished  on 
these  many  years.  Barley  is  cheaper  than 
corn.  It  grows  almost  anywhere  in  the 
temperate  zone,  responds  wonderfully  to 
good  soil  and  cultural  conditions,  and  acre 
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Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 

AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship* 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

S  WIN ELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


for  acre,  barley,  even  in  the  corn  belt, 
will  produce  more  pork  than  corn.  In 
Colorado  S00  pounds  of  pork  have  been 
produced  to  the  acre  on  barley,  a  yield 
that  rivals  the  cornfields  of  the  Middle 
West. 

But  what  is  more  gratifying  is  a  state- 
ment of  results  coining  from  the  Nebraska 
experiment  station  to  the  effect  that  hogs 
finished  on  barley  are  superior  to  those 
finished  on  corn.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the 
highest-priced  pork  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially Id  the  way  of  bacon,  is  produced  In 
Denmark,  where  hogs  are  grown  on  the 
by  products  of  dairy  farms  and  finished 
on  barley. 

There  is  encouragement  in  this  for  the 
Western  hog  raiser.  Skim-milk  and  al 
falfa  for  growth  and  barley  for  finishing 
is  a  combination  that  the  local  packers 
may  have  to  swallow,  whether  they  get  it 
here  or  in  the  East.  The  barley-fed  hog 
is  going  to  be  recognized. 


PROPER  FEEDING  OF  YOUNG 
PIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  If  I  put  two  50-pound 
shoats  to  an  acre  of  barley  that  will  yield 
10  or  12  sacks  of  grain,  how  many  months 
could  they  be  kept  there  to  advantage, 
and  what  gain  could  I  expect  them  to 
make  in  that  time?  M.  W. 

Cool,  Eldorado  county. 

COMMENTS    BY    CHARLES  GOODMAN', 
WILLOWS,  CAL. 

In  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
ages  and  previous  treatment  that  your 
30-pound  pigs  have  received,  your  ques- 
tions are  practically  unanswerable. 

If  the  pigs  have  been  properly  fed  and 
were  of  good  stock,  they  should  have  at- 
tained a  weight  of  50  pounds  at  three  or 
four  months  of  age.  Pigs  in  this  condi- 
tion would  be  more  likely  to  lose  than 
gain  turned  on  a  dry  barley  field,  if  the 
yield  were  double  what  you  state. 

Barley  is  an  excellent  fattener  for  ma- 
ture hogs,  but  is  a  poor  food  for  young 
Stowing  pigs.  Young  pigs  should  have 
a  balanced  ration,  which  may  be  defined 
as  a  little  of  almost  all  kinds  of  feed 
and  not  all  of  any  one  kind. 

We  have  pigs  running  on  a  barley  field 
such  as  you  describe,  and  in  addition  to 
the  bailey  we  feed  them  once  a  day  a 
slop  composed  of  wheat  middling  and 
bran  in  equal  parts  by  measurement,  to 
which  we  add  about  8%  tankage,  and 
they  seem  to  be  moving  along  nicely. 
Without  the  slop  we  don't  think  they 
would  hold  their  own. 

We  once  bought  a  well-bred  and  well- 
developed  pig  that  weighed  60  pounds  at 
three  months  of  age.  We  fed  the  pig  on 
a  balanced  ration  as  best  we  knew,  and 
at  twelve  months  of  age  he  weighed  454 
pounds.  If  this  pig  had  been  turned  on 
a  dry  barley  field  at  the  time  he  weighed 
50  pounds,  we  don't  believe  he  would 
have  weighed  150  at  one  year  of  age. 

It  will  pay  anyone  who  Is  going  to 
laise  hogs  to  buy  one  of  the  swine  books 
advertised  in  the  Rural  Press  and  study 
the  business. 


BUTTERMILK  DISPLACING 
BEER. 


Consumption  of  beer  in  Chicago  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last  fell  off 
35,000  barrels,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  internal  revenue 
department  just  made  public. 

The  decline  in  the  sales  of  beer  has 
been  notable  for  months,  according  to 
dealers,  who  attribute  it  both  to  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  to  the  use  of  buttermilk 
as  a  substitute  drink. 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 
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ta  the  public  and  honest  dialer.) 


PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact — Durable — Dirt  Proof — Germ  Proof — Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  hinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14-  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particular*  apply  to 
any  Western  Pnclflc  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

005  HARKBT  STREET,  Pnlnce  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  10T.1 
MARKET  STREET  PERRY  DEPOT,  Plione  Kearney  4980 
1320  BROADWAY,  OAK  LAN  1),  Phone  Oakland  132. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

krotrh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

-  V*  _  .  ,    _  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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FOR  SALE 

Pure  bred  yearling 

SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 

Address  EDGAR  J.  DePUE, 

Yolo,  California,  or 
8 1 8  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE:  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 
100  Head  of 

MERINO  BUCKS 

Pure  bred  and  in  fine  condition. 
Address 
VINA  RANCH,  Vina,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

F.  O.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL.. 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


RULES  FOR  EXHIBITING 
MERINOS. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
and  Delaine  Merino  Record  Association 
has  adopted  a  national  ruling  to  govern 
the  fitting  and  exhibiting  of  all  Merinos 
at  the  State  and  county  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions of  every  description  wheie  Merinos 
are  shown  in  the  United  States,  to  go 
into  effect  1913. 

Rule  1 — Sheep  must  be  owneu  by  the 
individual  or  firm  making  the  exhibit  and 
must  be  registered  in  the  accredited  rec- 
ords of  their  respective  breeds.  No  entry 
accepted  unless  accompanied  by  record 
number,  with  seal  and  secretary's  name 
properly  signed. 

Rule  2 — Sheep  eligible  to  compete  must 
be  closely  and  evenly  shorn  on  or  after 
March  1,  with  lambs  weaned  within  the 
year  shown  and  sheep  that  have  been 
oiled,  singed,  colored,  or  jar  hairs  removed 
from  the  wrinkles  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
enter  for  premiums. 

Rule  3 — Rams  three  years  old  and  over 
to  compete  for  premiums  must  be  the  sire 
of  recorded  lambs  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords, and  ewes  four  years  old  and  over  to 
compete  for  premiums  must  have  living 
progeny  to  their  credit  as  shown  by  the 
records,  with  secretary's  certificate. 

Rule  4 — The  judge  will  be  required  to 
carefully  inspect  the  sheep  to  see  that  they 
comply  with  the  conditions  here  given 
and  carry  out  all  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Rule  5 — Any  exhibitor  who  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  here  approved  or 
misrepresents  his  sheep  in  any  way,  in 
connection  with  fitting  and  exhibiting, 
will  forfeit  all  his  premiums. 


GRAIN  HAY  IMPACTION. 


A  condition  peculiar  to  the  northwest, 
says  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  is 
found  in  localities  where  the  favorite  hay 
fed  horses  and  cattle  is  green  wheat,  oat 
or  barley  hay.  This,  fed  In  conjunction 
with  rolled  oats,  makes  an  ideal  mixture 
to  cause  impaction. 

Symptoms  first  noted  in  the  horse  is 
restlessness.  He  lies  down,  then  ge*s  up 
and  seems  to  be  suffering,  takes  to  sweat- 
ing and  rapid  breathing;  nostrils  dilated; 
The  trouble  is  impaction  of  either  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  This  paralyzes  the 
movements  of  the  bowels,  the  food  stag- 
nates and  ferments,  and  the  animal  be- 
comes delirious  from  absorbing  its  own 
poisons. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  a 
competent  veterinarian  just  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  if  one  is  not  available  give 
the  animal  anti-ferments,  such  as  two 
tablespoonsfuls  of  baking  soda  or  half 
pint  of  whiskey  and  follow  with  a  dozen 
eggs  beaten  up,  to  soothe  the  irritated 
membranes.  Feed  a  bran  mash  and 
change  the  food  for  awhile. 


PLANT  DISTRIBUTION  FROM 
CHICO. 


It  is  announced  from  Washington  thai 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  looking  for  plant  enthusiasts  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  experimenting  with  the 
thousands  of  new  variations  of  foreign 
plants  brought  to  these  shores  annually 
by  the  bureau  of  plant  introduction.  Da 
vid  Fairchild,  in  charge  of  this  work,  is 
preparing  to  send  out  from  the  govern- 
ment experiment  farm  at  Chico,  Cal.,  a 
large  number  of  young  plants.  But  they 
will  be  sent  only  to  those  people  who  can 
prove  to  the  government  that  they  are 
genuinely  inerested  in  experimenting 
carefully  with  the  plants,  to  help  deter- 
mine their  possible  value  for  further  in- 
troduction into  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Correspondence  can  be  address- 
ed to  the  Plant  Introduction  Garden, 
Chico,  Cal. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION— Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES— Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN r  IRRIGATE^ 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying.  Hogs,  Poultry,  Genera)  Farming. 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees.  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


For  all  types  of  Gas,  Kerosene   or   Gasoline  Engines 

Use 

STANDARD 
Gas  Engine  Oil 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  specially  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  lubrication  under  high  temperature  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon  deposit  on  cyl- 
inders or  piston  rings. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  other  working  parts.  It  is  the  only  oil  you  need 
for  your  engine. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil.  Put  up  in 
barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  lithographed  cans. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited" 


Leaves  10  :20  a.m.  Daily 
Arrives  at  Chicago 
In  68  Hours 

Pullman  equipment  of  latest  design.  Elec- 
tric lighted  throughout. 

Rotunda  Observation  Car  contains  Li- 
brary, Parlor  and  Clubroom. 

Daily  market  reports  and  news  items  by 
telegraph. 

Telephone  connection  30  minutes  before 
departure. 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
Meals  a  la  carte 

Every  attention  shown  patrons  by  cour- 
teous employes. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

42  Powell  Street 
Phone  Sutter  2040 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

Flood  Building     Pnlnee  Hotel      Ferry  Station 
Phone  Kenrny  3100 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  coniumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  la  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  method*.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  iy%  ft.  deep,  110.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

Re  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Timely  Suggestions  for  the  Poultry 

Yard. 


POULTRY. 


20,000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  66  page  illustrated  catalog.  "We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St  Stockton  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  —  Orders 
promptly  filled.  Carl  Stange,  1408  Silver 
Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 


BDONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whit? 
Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY   HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff   and   White.     Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
THAT  LAY 

Year-Old  Hens  For  Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 

ALSO 

March  and  April  Hatched  Buff 
Orpington  Pullets 


Our  pride  in  all  shipments  assures 
us  of  your  appreciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dottea,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Mlnorcan, 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4390  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  D  P  D  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/\r  Cl\  Blake.  McFaU  &  Co.,  Portland,  O-e. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Phess  by 
Mrs.  Sisan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

Harvest  days  are  at  hand,  and  those 
who  have  any  grain  to  harvest  can  make 
no  better  use  of  a  porion  of  it  than  to 
stack  it  up  somewhere  close  to  the  poul- 
try yards  for  winter  use.  Unthreshed 
grain  makes  the  hens  sing  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  It  furnishes  just 
the  right  exercise,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults to  the  hens,  who  are  tickled  to  death 
to  find  a  nice  plump  kernel  of  wheat 
every  few  minutes. 

Home-made  Charcoal. — A  good  way  to 
make  charcoal  is  to  clean  up  the  corn- 
bins,  now  that  the  old  crop  is  about  out 
and  the  new  nearly  ready.  No  matter  if 
the  cobs  are  a  little  moldy,  fire  purifies 
all  things,  and  grain  that  you  could  not 
possibly  use  in  other  ways  may  be  burned 
into  the  finest  of  charcoal.  While  the 
hens  are  molting,  some  of  it  should  be 
mixed  in  all  mash  feeds,  as  it  takes  away 
acidity  of  the  bowels  and  helps  with  the 
featheiing.  All  bones  that  come  with 
the  butcher's  meat  can  also  be  converted 
Into  charcoal,  and  both  kinds  may  be 
stored  away  in  paper  sacks  and  tied 
close.  Mark  the  contents  of  each  bag, 
and  then  you  will  find  what  you  want 
without  hunting  over  all  the  bags.  To 
make  these  things,  put  the  corn  in  the 
oven,  in  an  old  iron  pan  or  anything  to 
save  making  dirt;  and  burn  the  bones  in 
the  fire  as  you  would  coals,  then  pound 
fine  with  a  hammer.  Animal  charcoal  is 
very  good  for  growing  chicks  and  often 
helps  in  cases  of  diarrhea  in  small  chicks. 

Keep  Watch  of  the  Eggs. — For  the 
love  of  humanity,  don't  let  the  eggs  go 
uncollected;  if  the  hens  have  range  set 
the  children  to  watch  for  any  you  sus- 
pect of  laying  away;  anyway,  if  you  find 
nests,  be  sure  to  candle  them.  Every- 
body that  sells  eggs  should  have  an  egg- 
tester  for  this  purpose,  even  if  they  do 
not  use  it  for  any  other.  You  can  buy 
a  good  one  for  25  cents.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sell  doubtful  eggs  when  we  can 
test  them  at  such  a  small  cost. 

Trim  the  Spurs. — All  male  birds,  and 
this  applies  to  gobblers  too,  should  have 
the  spurs  rounded  and  trimmed  off.  With 
some  birds  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow 
downward,  and  these  are  very  harmful 
to  hens.  All  of  them  need  trimming  at 
least  once  a  year  in  order  to  save  the 
heus  being  punished. 

Hodble  the  Suffragette  Turkeys. — 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  turkey 
hens  go  visiting  the  neighbors  and  often 
cause  trouble.  If  you  make  one  or  two 
of  the  most  determined  wear  a  hobble, 
you  may  save  the  trouble  without  hurting 
the  turkey  in  the  least.  A  soft  redwood 
or  pine  board  1%  inches  wide  and  18 
inches  long  will  make  one.  Make  two 
holes  in  the  board  as  far  apart  as  the 
back  is  wide  and  even  with  the  top  of 
the  wings,  place  on  the  back  and  tie 
securely  under  the  body  with  strips  of 
new  muslin  about  one  inch  wide. 

How  to  Treat  Old  Hens. — Last  week 
we  advised  those  who  had  old  hens  to 
dispose  of  them  before  the  molt.  It  was 
intended  to  give  a  recipe  for  quick  fatten- 
ing of  those  hens,  also  a  recipe  for  cook- 
ing same,  but  it  was  left  for  this  week. 
To  fatten  quickly,  shut  up  the  hens  in 
a  semi-darkened  place;  that  is,  with  just 
enough  light  to  see  to  eat  and  drink. 
Then  feed  them  on  a  variety  of  food 
and  as  much  at  once  as  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  Boiled  potatoes  and  cornmeal 
make  a  good  fattening  feed.  Boiled  rice 
and  oatmeal,  and  also  give  corn  cracked 
rather  than  whole,  as  whole  corn  is  hard 
to  digest.    Feed  several  times  a  day  and 


always  the  last  thing  at  night.  About 
two  weeks  of  such  crowding  is  all  that 
is  good;  if  kept  In  longer  they  will  com- 
mence to  worry  and  lose  weight.  Now 
flesh  that  is  put  on  quick  is  always  ten- 
der and  good;  there  is  none  of  that  old 
dried-up  taste  about  it  that  we  find  with 
hens  just  off  the  range,  so  it  pays  to 
shut  them  up  and  go  to  a  little  trouble. 

To  cook  put  on  in  water  enough  to  cover 
and  let  steam  slowly,  for  several  hours, 
in  fact,  until  tender,  then  let  stand  in 
the  liquid  until  next  morning,  when  it 
may  be  cut  up  and  made  into  a  pie  or 
a  chicken  salad  or  any  other  nice  way 
you  wish.  Another  good  way  to  cook  old 
hens  is  to  cut  up  as  you  would  a  fryer, 
roll  in  flour  and  put  in  frying  pan  with 
plenty  of  fat.  Cover  the  pan  and  let  fry 
a  nice  brown  on  one  side,  then  turn  and 
let  the  other  side  brown.  When  both 
sides  are  well  browned  pour  boiling  water 
over  and  cover  again;  set  on  the  back 
of  the  range  and  let  stew  until  done.  You 
will  never  know  this  from  a  young  chick- 
en if  you  do  not  see  it  killed. 

Helping  Out  the  Feathers. — If  any  of 
the  chicks  are  backward  at  feathering, 
just  make  a  cold  cream  of  melted  butter 
and  camphor,  rub  the  sunburned  crusts 
off  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  apply  a  little 
of  the  cold  cream.  It  will  do  better  if 
the  chicks  are  kept  in  the  shade  for  a 
few  days.  Where  any  of  the  hens  losa 
feathers  on  the  back,  a  little  of  his  cream 
will  soon  start  feathers  to  growing. 

Substitutes  for  Green  Feed. — If  you 
are  short  on  green  feed,  just  try  a  bale 
of  alfalfa  hay.  Take  off  a  lap  and  pour 
a  teakettle  of  boiling  water  over  it  that 
has  had  a  little  salt  added  to  it,  then 
set  where  the  hens  can  get  to  it,  and  my 
word  for  it,  they  won't  do  a  thing  to  it. 
Another  good  thing  to  help  out  in  the 
green  feed  is  steamed  beet  pulp;  just  soak 
and  put  in  troughs  or  boxes.  This  is  thi 
time  of  year  when  we  must  try  to  cut 
down  expense,  and  yet  we  must  not  starve 
the  birds.  Plenty  of  good  filling  material 
will  help  out  and  keep  the  fowls  right  up 
to  the  notch  as  well. 


Fight  Mites  Some  More. — Don't  forget 
that  lice  and  mites  are  always  in  season, 
but  more  so  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months.  Fight  them  all  the  time  by  keep- 
ing ahead  In  the  fight.  Once  they  get 
ahead,  your  fight  is  made  harder  and 
longer.  Crude  oil  and  coal  oil,  or  better 
yet  crude  carbolic  acid  and  coal  oil, 
either  put  on  with  a  brush  or  sprayed, 
will  do  the  work.  The  spray  is  perhaps 
more  effective,  but  it  takes  more  material. 

Dipping  Hens. — Where  the  hens  are 
lousy  and  nits  have  formed  on  the  feath- 
er, the  dip  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  the  matter.  For  colored 
birds  the  tobacco  dip  is  the  cheapest  and 
best,  but  on  white  birds  it  does  surely 
look  bad.  To  make,  put  half  a  pound 
of  natural  twist  tobacco,  the  strongest 
you  can  get,  in  a  wash  boiler  full  of 
water  and  bring  to  a  boil,  or  rather  to 
the  boiling  point,  then  set  off  to  cool. 
If  you  cut  the  tobacco  in  small  pieces  you 
will  get  the  strength  out  better,  and  be 
sure  it  does  not  boil  after  the  tobacco 
is  put  in.  Now  if  you  have  not  gotten  ten 
gallons  of  the  liquid,  put  water  either 
hot  or  cold  to  make  that  quantity.  Strain 
the  liquid  and  if  the  day  is  fine  proceed 
to  dip  the  hens.  Hold  each  hen  in  long 
enough  to  work  the  dip  into  the  feathers 
and  well  around  the  vent;  what  is  left 
over  can  be  used  as  a  spray  for  nest- 
boxes,  coops  or  houses,  as  it  is  death 
to  lice  and  vermin  of  all  kinds.  I  re- 
member once  in  Dakota  our  cattle  all 
got  lousy  in  the  spring  and  an  old  horse- 
man told  me  to  make  a  tobacco  dip  and 
go  over  them  with  a  cloth.  And  one 
application  put  those  cattle  all  right  and 
they  were  never  troubled  again  with  such 
things;  but  once  in  a  while  they  do  in 
cases  where  they  are  confined  for  months 
at  a  stretch  in  a  barn,  as  they  are  in 
Dakota. 

answers  to  inquiries. 

"Please  give  the  cause  and  cure  for  the 
trouble  with  our  young  White  Leghorn 
chickens.  They  pick  and  pull  the  feath- 
ers from  themselves  and  their  mates. 
Many  of  them  are  entirely  stripped  on 
the  neck  and  breast.  They  appear  strong 
and  healthy  otherwise. — Subscriber,  San 
Francisco." 

This  is  a  case  of  too  close  confinement 
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and  lack  of  exercise,  and  perhaps  a  lack 
of  animal  food;  as  the  writer  did  not 
say  how  he  fed  I  can  only  surmise.  But 
the  chief  thing  is  lack  of  exercise.  Now 
every  morning  you  should  dig  up  your 
yards  and  rake  in  all  the  food  those 
chicks  are  to  have  until  they  quit  eating 
feathers.  Get  a  heef  heart  and  boil  ten- 
der, then  cut  in  strips  and  feed  the  chicks 
a  little  every  day  for  a  week  or  wo, 
making  them  scratch  for  all  other  feed 
they  get.  SoW  such  seeds  as  oats,  millet, 
wheat  and  cracked  corn,  but  put  it  all 
in  the  ground  where  they  must  work  or 
starve.  They  won't  starve  long  when 
they  find  there  is  something  to  be  found 
in  the  earth.  Chicks  can  be  raised  in 
close  yards,  but  the  owner  must  exert 
himself  to  furnish  work  for  his  chicks. 
I  knew  a  man  that  raised  White  Orping- 
tons in  a  small  yard  in  San  Francisco  and 
his  chickens  never  acquired  any  of  those 
habits.  He  worked  in  a  store,  and  every 
morning  got  up  at  4  o'clock  to  clean  out 
and  dig  his  yards  for  the  day.  And  his 
chicks  looked  as  bright  and  healthy  as 
if  out  on  range,  yet  when  I  saw  them 
they  were  actually  cooped  up  in  a  little 
dinky  place  you  would  hardly  have 
thought  a  cat  could  get  around  in.  It 
was  all  in  the  man  behind  them,  you  see. 

Raising  chickens  in  small  yards  is  no 
easy  job,  and  the  Leghorns  are  naturally 
an  energetic  breed,  and  while  it  is  claimed 
that  they  bear  confinement  well,  my  ex- 
perience is  that  they  are  too  restless  to 
stand  very  close  confinement.  Of  course, 
in  good-sized  yards  they  are  all  right,  but 
they  must  be  kept  busy,  and  that  is  the 
keynote  of  success  in  small  yards.  Keep 
them  so  busy  that  they  will  not  have 
idle  time  on  hand  to  acquire  such  habits. 

A  SLOW  MAN. 

Getting  near  time  to  commence  fall  ad- 
vertising, and  here  is  something  I  read 
in  the  Buff  Orpington  special.  "We  once 
heard  of  a  man  who  was  so  darned  slow 
he  could  not  make  a  living  falling  down 
a  well  at  ten  dollars  a  foot.  He  was  the 
laziest  man  we  ever  heard  of.  His  name 
was  Smith,  but  we  never  did  hear  which 
branch  of  the  Smith  family  he  belonged 
to,  because  he  was  too  slow  to  get  his 
name  in  the  Smith  year-book.  Still,  this 
slow  man  was  some  good  to  his  country, 
for  he  contributed  much  without  contrib- 
uting at  all.  He  left  a  legacy  to  the  world 
without  leaving  the  world.  He  is  dead 
but  he  lives — this  do-nothing  fellow.  He's 
in  your  community  and  he's  in  our  town. 
He's  everywhere.  But  this  legacy  busi- 
ness. What  could  a  man  leave  that  was 
too  lazy  to  make  a  living  falling  through 
space  at  ten  dollars  per  foot?  Just  this. 
He  advertised  the  fact  that  the  do-nothing 
policy  wouldn't  win;  wouldn't  get  a  man 
anywhere.  And  now  that  we  have  drift- 
ed into  advertising,  let's  quit  kidding  and 
get  down  to  business." 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  NEBRASKA. 


John  Filson,  a  farmer  living  several 
miles  south  of  Eminence,  is  the  proud 
father  of  forty-four  little  chickens,  hut 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  results  are  due 
to  the  practical  bent  of  his  wife's  mind. 
For  months  past  Filson  has  been  ill  with 
a  form  of  low  fever.  He  was  the  sole  sup- 
port of  his  family,  and  the  affairs  of  his 
household  became  sadly  straightened.  As 
weeks  passed  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
improvement,  the  woman  became  desper- 
ate, but  an  inspiration  came  to  her,  and 
she  decided  to  utilize  her  husband's  bodily 
heat  in  order  to  help  out  their  finances. 
Borrowing  four  dozen  eggs  from  a  neigh- 
bor, she  placed  them  in  bed  with  her  hus- 
band, but  so  protected  that  they  would  not 
be  crushed  with  his  movements.  The  ex- 
periment proved  successful,  and  at  the 
end   of    four    weeks    the    setting  was 


finished.  Only  four  eggs  failed  to  hatch. 
Father  and  chicks  are  crowing  over  their 
good  luck,  and  Filson's  fever  has  begun  to 
subside." — Nebraska  Farmer. 

This  may  be  true,  and  again  it  may  be  a 
nice  little  white  lie.  If  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  I  read  just  such  a  yarn  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Anyway,  there  are  a  few 
discrepancies  which  the  Nebraska  farmer 
made  that  ought  to  be  explained  before  he 
expects  it  to  be  believed.  First,  what 
breed  of  chickens  were  the  eggs  from,  that 
they  required  four  weeks  to  incubate? 
Second,  how  and  in  what  way  were  the 
chicks  supposed  to  help  out  people  that 
were  in  such  hard  luck?  They  could  not 
eat  the  chicks,  though  they  might  have 
eaten  the  eggs,  and  the  chicks  will  now 
have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  family 
pocket  until  they  can  rustle  from  the 
neighbors.  It  is  up  to  the  Nebraska 
farmer  to  rise  and  explain.  I  vote  he  be 
given  the  floor. — S.  S. 


FROZEN  AND  DRIED  EGGS. 


Frozen  and  dried  eggs  intended  for  hu- 
man consupmtion  are  largely  used  for 
cooking  purposes  where  inferiority  may 
be  concealed,  as  in  baking  cakes  or  mak- 
ing custards,  omelets,  pies,  etc.  The  traf- 
fic in  eggs  sold  for  drying  and  freezing 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  past  few 
years.  Strictly  fresh  marketable  eggs  in 
the  shell  command  a  high  price  and  there 
is  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
them;  but  large  quantities  of  questionable 
eggs,  often  bought  at  very  low  prices, 
have  been  broken  out  for  cooking  pur- 
poses by  disreputable  firms,  being  pre- 
served by  freezing  or  drying  until  ready 
for  use.  Some  dealers,  however,  manu- 
facture a  satisfactory  product  by  the  use 
of  good  eggs  handled  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  no  objection  to  drying  or  freez- 
ing good  eggs  under  proper  sanitary  con- 
ditions; in  fact,  there  are  some  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  preserving  eggs  in 
this  manner,  although  the  manufacturing 
processes  devised  by  man,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  improve  the  quality  of  nature's  work. 
Conditions  of  modern  life  and  commerce 
must,  however,  be  met,  and  dried  eggs  or 
eggs  in  a  frozen  condition  may  be 
shipped  long  distances,  and  require  less 
space  for  transportation  and  storage  than 
do  eggs  in  the  shell. 

As  the  result  of  investigations  insti- 
tuted by  Secretary  Wilson,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently issued  two  publications  that  give 
practical  suggestions  for  correcting  some 
of  the  existing  practices  and  conditions 
which  are  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  unsatisfactory  product  now  found 
on  the  market.  These  publications  are 
Bulletin  158  and  Circular  98,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  entitled,  respectively, 
"A  Bacteriological  Study  of  Shell,  Frozen 
and  Dessicated  Eggs"  and  "Practical  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Preparation  of  Frozen 
and  Dried  Eggs." 
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Is  Your  Home  Equipped 
with  "Pacific  Service?" 

The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
home  equipped  with  "Pacific 
Service"  are  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Pacific  Service''  has  put  in  the  reach  of  the  masses 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered luxuries.  This  is  the  result  of  perfect 
organization — the  undivided  thought — and  energy  of 
several  directed  in  one  channel. 

And  with  each  succeeding  day  comes  the  thought 
and  desire  to  better  the  service  of  yesterday. 

"  Pacific  Service "  should  be  in  every  home. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 
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AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


,  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
hen  fur  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
...e  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting;  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUN IOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities, 
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The  Home  Circle, 


Caterpillars  and  Their  Habits. 

Probably  not  all  the  readers  are  fa- 
miliar w'th  the  habits  and  the  manner 
of  the  lift  and  death  of  caterpillars. 
Well,  I  can,  In  this  short  article,  write 
only  in  a  general  way  of  that  interesting 
insect.  The  caterpillar  is  not  a  handsome 
worm,  in  fact,  he  is  quite  the  contrary. 
I  speak  of  his  "death"  yes,  he  does  die  as 
an  ugly  appearing  worm,  but  he  comes 
to  a  glorious  life  in  form  of  a  beautiful 
butterfly.  When  a  worm  he  had  many 
legs,  a  dull  color,  was  a  slovenly,  dirty 
fellow,  eating  gum  and  sap  and  leaves. 
In  due  time  he  casts  off  his  "worm-body" 
and  comes  out  a  lovely  insect  with  rich 
colors,  a  pair  of  wings,  two  feet  only, 
and  now  he  lives  on  the  honey  furnished 
by  flowers,  and  his  home  is  chiefly  in  the 
fresh  pure  air  and  glorious  sunlight.  I 
have  thought  that  humanity  might  be 
compared  to  the  caterpillar.  We  live  here 
now  in  an  animal-body —  a  "worm-body." 
We  have  to  sleep  about  half  the  itme,  eat 
several  times  a  day,  and  have  all  the  ap- 
petites, and  propensities  of  the  animals. 
Who  know,  but  that,  like  the  caterpillars, 
we  shall,  after  awhile,  cast  off  this  animal 
body,  and  go  to  a  higher  zone  or  sphere, 
where  we  will  function  quite  differently 
from  the  way  we  have  to  exist  now?  The 
caterpillar  was  profoundly  ignorant  of 
his  marvelous  destiny.  Possibly  as  a  but- 
terfly he  has  little  or  no  memory  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  worm.  It  may  be  so  with 
man.  The  wisest  of  us  really  know  so 
little  of  the  real  secrets  of  nature.  About 
all  any  one  knows,  might  be  expressed  in 
the  four  following  lines: 
"Our  ingress  into  this  world  was  naked 
and  bare, 

Our  progress  through  this  world  is  amidst 

trouble  and  care, 
Our  egress  from  this  world  is  to — no  one 

knows  where, 
If  we  do  well  here  we  do  well  there." 

Our  greatest  scientists  tell  us  that 
there  is  really  no  death  in  the  universe, 
but  that  which  is  called  "death"  is  change 
— is  transition — and  this  transition  is  as 
necessary  as  birth,  that  there  could  be  no 
birth,  without  death  (so-called).  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  marvelous  mysteries. 
That  we  live  in  "worm-bodies"  is  certain. 
That  we  have  latent  powers  and  great 
possibilities,  and  a  glorious  destiny  is 
most  probable.  We  might  be  compared  to 
caterpillars  now,  and  like  butterflies  after 
we  move  out  of  our  "worm  bodies."  One 
lesson  that  humanity  has  learned,  and 
that  is,  that  it  pays  even  while  we  are  in 
the  caterpillar  state  to  carry  out  the  gold- 
en rule  in  all  our  dealings  with  each 
other.— R.  A.  Dague. 


Corning  Beef. 

The  pieces  commonly  used  for  corning 
are  the  cheapest  cuts  of  meat,  such  as 
the  plate,  rump,  cross-ribs,  and  brisket. 
The  meat  should  be  cut  into  medium- 
sized  pieces,  so  that  it  will  pack  well 
in  a  jar  or  barrel.  It  should  be  well 
cooled  and  corned  before  decay  sets  in, 
or  it  will  spoil  the  brine.  For  each  100 
lbs.  of  meat,  weigh  out  8  lbs.  of  salt, 
and  sprinkle  a  layer  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  depth  over  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  then  pack  in  a  layer  of 
meat  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness.  On 
top  of  this  put  a  layer  of  salt,  followed 
by  a  layer  of  meat,  until  all  the  meat  is 
packed  in  the  vessel.  Keep  enough  salt 
for  a  good  layer  over  the  top  of  the  last 
layer  of  meat.  After  this  has  stood  over 
night,  add,  for  every  100  lbs.  of  meat,  4 
lbs.  of  sugar,  2  ozs.  of  baking  soda,  and 
4  ozs.  of  saltpeter,  all  dissolved  in  a  gal- 
lon of  warm  water.    When  this  is  cool, 


pour  it  over  the  meat  and  add  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  the  meat.  Weight 
it  down  with  a  loose  board,  held  in  place 
by  a  cool  stone,  to  keep  the  meat  under 
the  brine.  It  should  be  left  in  the  brine 
for  from  25  to  40  days  before  it  is  ready 
for  use. — W.  H.  Tomhave,  University 
Farm,  Minnesota. 


Names  of  Cloths. 


According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "Mus- 
lin is  named  from  Mosul,  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris;  Cambric  from  Cam- 
bria, a  town  of  France.  Gauze  is  probably 
derived  from  Gaza  in  Syria,  although 
some  authorities  hold  to  the  Hindu  gazi', 
meaning  thin  cloth. 

"Baize,  which  is  commonly  thought  of 
as  being  of  green  hue,  was  named  from  its 
original  color,  a  reddish  brown.  The 
word  is  really  the  plural  of  'bay.'  A 
form  of  the  word  is  in  many  tongues. 

"Damask,  quite  obviously.  Is  derived 
from  Damascus. 

"Silk  and  serge  are  both  derived  from 
the  Latin  Seres,  meaning  the  Chinese. 
These  fabrics  were  first  imported  from 
that  portion  of  Asia  which  is  now  south- 
ern China. 

"Velvet  is  from  the  Italian  velluto. 
meaning  woolly,  this  from  the  Latin  vel- 
lus,  a  fleece.  Vellum  is  a  derivative  of  the 
same  root — a  pelt  or  hide. 

"Bandanna  is  from  the  Indian  word 
meaning  to  'bind  or  tie,'  and  has  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  of  tying  knots  in  the 
fabric  to  prevent  the  dye  from  reaching 
every  part  thereof.  In  this  way  spots 
are  left  white  and  a  rude  pattern  remains 
in  the  cloth. 

"Alpaca  conies  from  the  animal  of  the 
same  name  in  Peru.  It  is  of  the  llama 
species,  and  its  wool  is  used  to  manu- 
facture the  fabric  employed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  summer  garments. 

"Calico  got  its  name  from  Calicut,  a 
town  in  India,  once  celebrated  for  its 
cotton  cloth." 


Way  to  Destroy  Ants., 


The  best  methods  of  ridding  lawns  and 
houses  of  ants,  which  frequently  become 
troublesome  pests,  are  described  by  the 
crop  pest  workers  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  thus: 

"Whenever  the  ants'  nest  can  be  lo- 
cated the  best  means  of  destruction  is  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  center  of  it  with  a 
crowbar  or  similar  instrument,  pour  into 
it  one  or  two  ounces  of  bi  sulphide  of 
carbon,  tamp  the  soil  back  into  the  hole 
and  throw  a  heavy  blanket  over  the  nest 
to  hold  the  fumes  of  the  bi  sulphide. 

"To  destroy  ants  in  the  house,  a  mixture 
of  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  and  four 
ounces  of  syrup  should  be  smeared  over 
bits  of  china  or  chips,  and  place  in  the 
ants'  runway.  It  is  especially  good  as  a 
remedy  because  it  will  not  kill  the  ants 
immediately.  They  carry  the  mixture  to 
their  nest  and  feed  the  larvae  upon  it, 
and  thus  kill  out  the  entire  colony." 


Let  Them  Do  It. 


A  farmer's  wife  who  had  no  very  ro- 
mantic ideas  about  the  opposite  sex,  and 
who,  hurrying  from  churn  to  sink,  from 
sink  to  shed,  and  back  to  the  kitchen 
i.tove,  was  asked  if  she  wanted  to  vote. 

"No,  I  certainly  don't!"  she  said.  "I 
say  if  there's  one  little  thing  that  the  men 
folks  can  do  alone,  for  goodness'  sake  let 
'em  do  it! " 


Judge:  "The  evidence  that  you  called 
this  gentleman  a  donkey  is  overwhelm- 
ing.  Had  you  better  not  admit  the  fact?" 

Accused:  "Maybe  I  had.  The  longer  I 
look  at  him,  the  more  probable  it  seems 
to  me." 


**33u  Deaver  Board 

DEAVER ~      ...         ,,    .      ,  ,  LEAVER 

DOARD     takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  BOARD 

wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  Prom  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Tolstoi's  Farewell  to  the  World. 


"Instead  of  returning  evil  with  evil, 
try  to  return  evil  with  good;  to  say 
nothing  ill  of  men;  to  act  kindly  even 
with  the  ox  and  the  dog.  Live  thus  one 
day,  two  days,  or  more,  and  compare  the 
state  of  mind  with  its  state  in  former 
days.  Make  the  attempt  and  you  will 
see  how  the  dark,  evil  moods  have  passed 
away  and  how  the  soul's  happiness  has 
increased.  Make  the  attempt  and  you 
will  see  that  the  gospel  of  love  brings  not 
merely  profitable  words,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  desired  of  all  things." 


Fresh  Air. 


The  Chicago  Health  Department  is 
waging  a  war  for  fresh  air.  Under  the 
head  of  "aerograms"  the  department  says: 

Fresh  air  is  the  best  life  assurance 
agency. 

Pure  air  makes  pure  blood — pure  blood 
makes  you  disease-resisting. 

To  arrest  a  cold,  liberate  the  foul  air 
In  your  room. 

Dope  for  colds  is  meat  for  the  doctors. 

Get  the  fresh-air  habit. 


Brass  ware. 


Unlacquered  brassware  quickly  becomes 
stained  and  tarnished.  Acid  preparations 
soon  remove  either,  but  their  frequent  use 
eats  away  the  face  of  the  metal,  and  so 
disfigures  it,  especially  door  and  name- 
plate.  A  few  drops  of  methylated  spirit 
mixed  with  acid-free  metal  polish  will 
quickly  remove  stain  and  tarnish,  and 
help  much  to  keep  them  from  these 
blemishes  without  unfavoraoiy  affecting 
the  metal. 


Beating  Carpets. 


A  length  of  cane,  bent  and  fastened  into 
a  large  loop  at  one  end,  is  the  best  thing 
for  beating  carpets,  rugs,  and  heavy 
drapery  with.  To  clean  the  cocoanut,  or 
Chinese  or  Japanese  matting,  make  a 
strong  solution  of  water  and  common 
salt.  Wring  out  a  large  cloth  in  the  solu 
tion,  and  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  chamois 
leather. 


A  man  complained  bitterly  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  son.  He  related  to  an  old 
friend  all  the  young  man's  escapades. 
"You  should  speak  to  him  with  firmness, 
and  recall  him  to  his  duty,"  said  the 
friend.  "But  he  pays  not  the  least  at- 
tention to  what  I  say.  He  listens  only 
to  the  advice  of  fools.  I  wish  you  would 
talk  to  him." 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights,  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  4  CO.. 
011-018  Crocker  Building,  Smw  Francisco. 
Established  18«». 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wnerever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  deal- 
er's, write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO..  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco. 
2  Montgomery  Street. 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  CH.000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $.'>,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Ont  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  Colleee  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
Graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
leee P.  O..  California. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  P\Tfl\T  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON.  CAI.. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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THE  BEST  TRADE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
FARMING. 

Get  a  Small  Ranch, 
One  Acre  or  More, 
In  the  Beautiful 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY. 
It  Will  Pay  for  Itself. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  work  about 
as  hard  for  yourself  as  you  are  doing  now 
for  your  employer. 

You  will  live  longer. 
You  will  live  better. 
You  will  be  healthy. 
You  will  live  happier. 
You  will  be  more  contented. 
You  will  be  your  own  boss. 
You  will  be  independent. 
WORK  FOR  YOURSELF. 
Stop  Paying  Rent. 
Get  a  Little  Ranch  of  Your  Own. 
We  Have  Just  What  You  Want. 
Just  Where  You  Want  It. 
Perfect  Climate.   Most  Healthful  Locality. 
Only  30  Minutes  From  Oakland. 
One  Hour  From  San  Francisco. 
On  the  new  Oakland  &  Anitoch  Electric 
Railway. 
OUR  TERMS: 
PRACTICALLY  ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 
Raise  your  own  vegetables. 
Raise  your  own  fruits. 
Raise  your  own  walnuts  and  almonds. 
Raise  your  own  chickens. 
Keep  a  cow  if  you  like. 

THINK  IT  OVER. 
Fresh   vegetables,   fresh   fruits,  fresh 
eggs,  young  chickens,  sweet  cream  and 
butter  and 

NO  RENT  TO  PAY. 
Keep  Your  Position  in  the  City 
If  You  must,  but 
Live  in  the  Country. 
The  Ideal  Place  to  Raise  a  Family. 
Our  Valley  Is  the 
Most  Beautiful  Spot  Near  San  Francisco. 

Must  Be  Seen  to  Be  Appreciated. 
It's  the  Coming  Home  Place  for  Those 
Employed  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

ARRANGE  TO  VISIT  THE  VALLEY. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
Call  at  the  Office  or  Write 
R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  In  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


The  Young  Folks. 


A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  f 
Chicago,  etc,  i 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


The  Sad  Plight  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Brucie's  papa  sat  at  the  desk  in  his 
office  when  the  telephone  hell  went  "ting- 
a-ling-ting." 

"Dear  me,"  he  cried  impatiently,  "can't 
I  have  one  minute's  peace?" 

"Hello,"  he  shouted.    "Who  is  it?" 

"It's  me,  papa,"  cried  a  small  voice. 
"It's  Brucie.  Come  home.  Somefin'  aw- 
ful's  happenin'." 

"What?"  asked  papa. 

"Oh,  somefin'  awful.  I'm  bweedin',  an' 
I'm  all  alone.  I'm  terrible  fwightened. 
Come  home,  papa,  kick.  It's  in  here 
again.    Oh-h.    Come  kick,  papa." 

Brucie's  plea  ended  in  a  shriek,  then 
papa  heard  a  crash,  a  wild  howl,  and 
Brucie's  scream.  Something  awful  was 
happening  in  the  dining-room  where  the 
telephone  hung.  He  dashed  out  of  the 
office.  Somebody  called,  "Mr.  Wilson," 
as  he  ran  down  the  stairs;  but  Brucie's 
papa  did  not  answer.  He  opened  the 
door  of  the  wheel-room  and  lifted  the  first 
bicycle  he  saw,  then  he  new  down  the 
crowded  street  just  as  fast  as  the  pedals 
would  go  round.  He  dodged  in  among 
wagons  and  in  front  of  trolley-cars. 
Drivers  shouted  at  him,  and  once  a  police- 
man tried  to  catch  him;  but  he  did  not 
even  turn  his  head. 

At  last  he  caught  sight  of  the  little 
house  in  the  big  yard  where  Brucie  lived. 
It  looked  very  quiet  and  peaceful.  He 
had  expected  to  find  it  on  fire  or  tumbled 
down  by  an  earthquake,  but  he  did  not 
hear  even  a  sound  till  he  opened  the 
front  door.  His  hand  shook  while  he 
turned  the  latch  with  his  key. 

"What  if  I  am  too  late  to  save  Brucie?" 
he  thought. 

He  was  not,  for  it  was  Brucie  who  came 
rushing  through  the  hall  to  meet  him. 
His  face  and  hands  were  covered  with 
scratches,  his  pinafore  was  stained  with 
blood,  and  his  yellow  curls  hung  like  a 
mop  over  his  tear-stained  eyes. 

"Brucie,  Brucie,"  cried  his  papa,  "what 
is  the  matter?" 

"It's  Keen  Victoria,"  said  the  sobbing 
little  boy.    "Come  and  see." 

He  dragged  his  papa  into  the  kitchen. 
Something  was  thumping  and  yowling.  It 
was  Queen  Victoria,  the  big  gray  cat- 
She  had  squeezed  her  head  into  an  empty 
salmon  can,  and  she  could  not  get  it  out 
again.  She  was  rushing  about  and  bang- 
ing the  can  against  the  floor  or  the  stove 
or  the  wall. 

Brucie's  papa  felt  so  relieved  that  he 
began  to  laugh.  Then  he  led  Brucie  to 
the  sink  to  sponge  the  blood  off  his  face 
and  hands. 

"Now,"  said  papa,  "we  will  see  what 
we  can  do  for  Queen  Victoria." 

The  frightened  old  gray  cat  tried  to 
scratch  papa,  but  she  did  not  succeed,  for 
he  wrapped  a  towel  about  her.  Then  he 
put  her  between  his  knees  and  held  her 
head  while  he  sawed  away  at  the  tin 
with  a  can-opener.  Poor  Queen  Victoria 
screamed  wildly,  but  Brucie's  papa  did 
not  mind;  and  presently  off  came  the  old 
salmon  can.  When  Queen  Victoria  was 
set  free  she  crawled  under  the  stove  and 
began  to  smooth  her  ruffled  fur.  Brucie 
cried  again  with  joy,  and  just  then  mama 
came  home.  Papa  and  Brucie  tried  both 
at  once  to  tell  her  the  story,  and  at  last 
she  understood. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said,  "how  glad  I  am 
there  is  a  telephone  in  the  house,  and 
how  glad  I  am  that  Brucie  knew  how  to 
use  it!"— Isabel  Gordon  Curtis  in  Good 
Housekeeping. 


ped  abashed.  "This  is  my  little  daugh- 
ter," said  her  mother.  "Katie,  this  is 
Mrs.  Baggs."  "How  do  you  do  Mrs. 
Baggs?"  said  Katie,  anxious  to  remove 
any  unfavorable  impression  the  visitor 
might  have  formed.  "I  know  a  little  girl 
at  school  named  Saxe.  Is  she  any  re- 
lation of  yours?" — Chicago  Herald. 


Romance  in  the  Kitchen. 


The  sun  was  shining  brightly  as  Bessie 
walked  up  the  path  leading  to  a  low  white 
farmhouse,  whose  windows  stood  invit- 
ingly open.  Inside  a  girl  was  singing, 
and  the  rythmical  swish  of  a  broom  kept 
time  with  her  song.  Bessie  stopped  by 
the  window,  with  a  grin  on  her  pretty 
face. 

"Oh,  Mabel,"  she  called,  "do  stop 
sweeping  and  come  and  have  a  game  of 
croquet." 

The  singing  stopped  and  Mabel  turned 
a  radiant  face  to  her  visitor. 

"I  can't  come  this  morning,  dear; 
mother  is  preserving  and  I  have  all  the 
housework  to  do." 

"Oh,  bother!  I  can't  get  anyone  to 
play  with  me,  and  I  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do." 

"Couldn't  you  be  helping  at  home?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  I  could,  but  I  hate  house- 
work, you  know — I  believe  you  like  it!" 

"Yes,  I  do.  It's  lots  of  fun  when  you 
go  the  right  way  about  it.  Now  sweep- 
ing is  just  like  calesthenic  exercises — I 
open  the  windows  wide  and  sing,  and  I 
pretend  that  I  am  doing  it  to  develop 
my  muscles  and  make  me  straight  and 
graceful;  and  when  I  dust,  I  pretend  the 
ornaments  and  furniture  are  lovely  old 
heirlooms,  and  I  make  up  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  them. 

"This  vase  was  given  to  my  grand- 
mother by  the  emperor  of  China!  (It 
really  cost  25  cents  at  the  general  store, 
but  if  I  thought  of  that  I  might  drop  it 
some  day  and  break  it.)" 

Bessie  laughed. 

"Do  you  carry  romance  into  the  kitch- 
en as  well?  Mother  won't  let  me  wash 
dishes  because  I  break  so  many." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
li mns. 


Katie,  the  romping  six-year-old,  came 
dancing  and  singing  into  the  parlor. 
Then,  seeing  a  strange  caller,  she  stop- 


Honesty. 


In  a  burst  of  penitence  little  Freddie 
was  telling  his  mother  what  a  wicked  boy 
he  had  been. 

"The  other  day,  mama,"  he  said,  "I 
found  the  church  door  unlocked  and  1 
went  inside.  There  wasn't  anybody  there 
and  I — ■" 

"You  didn't  take  anything  away,  did 
you,  son?"  she  asked. 

"Worse  than  that;  I — " 

"Did  you  mutilate  the  hymn-books  or 
play  any  tricks  of  that  kind?" 

"Oh,  lots  worse  than  that,  mama,"  said 
Freddie.  "I  went  and  sat  down  in  the 
amen  corner  and  said  'Darn  it.'  " 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  Irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
tho  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildlngs.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson.  Prop.,  Canby.  Cal. 


THE  CLIPPER 


Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  for 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Land  owner  needing  a  superintendent 
will  bo  put  in  communication  with  experi- 
enced man  by  addressing  this  office.  Is 
thorough  in  vine  and  fruit  growing,  gen- 
eral farming,  irrigation,  and  experience  in 
working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box 
62,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


The  best  high-class  all-improved  ranch 
for  the  money  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
All  river  bottom  soil.  300  acres  in  alfalfa, 
80  acres  grain,  220  acres  prunes  and 
peaches.  Railroad  station  in  middle  of 
ranch.  Gross  income  last  year  $37,720.64. 
Price,  $100,00(1,  including  $10,000  worth  of 
stock  and  implements.  Advertiser  will 
take  >4  interest.  PAUL,  GOODLOE,  Land 
Appraiser  and  Scil  Expert,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — A  well  improved  20  or  40 
acre  ranch,  %  mile  from  Denair;  also  a 
fine  4-yeaT-old  stallion.  Write  or  see  me. 
J.  A.  OYER,  Denair,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres,  Turlock  Irrigation 
District;  fruit  and  alfalfa,  stock;  new 
wagons,  tools,  everything  complete;  $2  00 
per  acre.  1310  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

A  list  of  choice  California  ranches  for 
sale  at  right  prices  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Paul  Goodloe,  Land  Appraiser  and 
Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bidg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 116  acres  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  all  deep  loam,  no  alkali  or  adobe; 
splendid  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities; 
all  in  alfalfa,  good  young  stand;  beautiful 
oak  trees;  family  orchard,  twelve  varieties 
of  fruits  and  nuts;  five  fields,  all  hog  tight. 
Owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Fertilizers  of  all 
kinds.  High  grade  manures.  If  you  are 
puzzled,  1  shall  be  glad  to  help  you.  II. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Fran  que  tte,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP — If  taken  at  once — 
One  large,  very  heavy-boned  Black  Mam- 
moth Jack,  five  years  old,  and  one  smaller 
Jack,  both  fine  breeders.  Colts  to  show. 
Also  three  nice  Jennetts.  C.  E.  RUGGLES, 
Winters,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — Crop  1912;  absolutely 
free  from  noxious  seeds;  15c  per  pound. 
Address  V.  A.  PETERSON,  Blacks,  Cal. 

WALNUTS — Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whlttier,  Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


Special  Bargains 

Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  Lands 

$2500 — 4%  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, just  outside  Sonoma  city. 

$3500 — A  ■nap,  not  uulck,  $3500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  be  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

$3000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  in  sheltered  locality, 
1  %  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  per  acre. 

$750 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands,  1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  20%;  this  is 
the  finest  in  the  valley;  only  IVi  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

$150  per  acre — 87  V2  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision,  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$15  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  $1.50;  Sundays,  $1.00 
For  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  MeGAW  &  CO., 
232  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
O.  R.  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  t'lly,  Cal 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  28,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
■eheiit  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  Northern  markets  have  shown  an 
upward  tendency  tor  several  days,  with 
an  active  demand,  and  while  local  prices 
are  unchanged,  this  market  has  a  stronger 
Lone.  The  movement  is  comparatively 
large,  and  buyers  appear  more  willing  to 
I  ay  the  prices  asked  than  for  some  time 
past. 

California  Club    1.57Va@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57M>@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.60  #1.65 

Northern  Red    1-60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Further  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
barley  market,  and  prices  have  advanced 
Quite  Sharply  over  last  week's  quotations. 
There  is  very  little  spot  grain  here  at 
present,  and  the  demand  is  strong  and 
active,  with  some  holders  asking  a  fur- 
ther advance.  Futures  are  also  strong 
and  active. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  $1.371-1.@1.40 

Common  Feed   1.30  @1.35 

OATS. 

The  market  is  considerably  stronger, 
in  sympathy  with  barley,  though  ordi- 
nary feed  reds  are  unchanged.  Reds  for 
seed  are  higher,  and  there  is  some  move- 
ment of  white  oats.  A  few  blacks  are 
offered,  but  not  enough  to  establish  quo- 
tations. 

Red  Feed    1-65  @1.70 

Seed   -          1.75  ©1.86 

Gray    Nominal 

White    175 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

Eastern  yellow  is  quoted  a  little  higher, 
bu(  there  is  little  coming  in,  and  the  de- 
mand is  limited.  Very  little  California 
corn  is  offered  here. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.90  @1.95 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  but  the  figures 
are  little  more  than  nominal,  as  there  is 
no  movement  of  any  consequence. 

Rye,  per  ctl  ?1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

White  beans  continue  rather  easy,  with 
a  very  limited  demand,  though  holders 
show  no  disposition  to  make  further  re- 
ductions. Limas  seem  to  be  gaining  a 
little  more  firmness,  as  old  stock  is  mov- 
ing off  tail  ly  well,  and  the  demand  prom- 
ises to  be  fairly  large  before  the  new 
crop  can  be  marketed.  Local  prices  are 
,  noted  a  little  higher.  The  Association 
pool  closes  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Pink 
beans  are  still  the  firmest  article  on  the 
list,  the  demand  remaining  strong,  al- 
though it  is  now  largely  of  a  speculative 
nature.  Prices  are  up  about  10c  over  last 
quotations. 

Bay os,  per  ctl  $3.60  @3.65 

Blackeyes    3.40  @3.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  ©4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  ©4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  ©4.35 

Limas    5.35  @5.50 

Pea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    3.65  ©3.80 

Bed  Kidneys    4.75  #4.85 

SEEDS 

Most  descriptions  remain  nominal,  as 
there  is  no  demand  except  in  a  small 
way.  Canary  and  hemp  are  firmer,  with 
somewhat  higher  prices,  though  the  move- 
ment is  only  moderate. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4  Vic 

Hemp    3    @  3  Vic 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Some  of  the  Northern  mills  are  quoting 
lower  prices,  but  local  values  are  un- 
changed. Trading  is  fairly  active,  both 
lor  the  local  and  export  trade. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

.Bakers'  Extras    4.50  ©5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  5.10 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  and  the  market  is  still  somewhat 
overloaded  with  ordinary  stock.  Fancy 
wheat  and  oat  hay,  showing  no  traces 
of  rain  damage,  is  scarce,  and  frequently 
brings  a  premium,  but  ordinary  hay  is 
often  sold  at  concessions,  causing  consid- 
erable irregularity  in  prices.  This  class 
of  hay  makes  up  the  bulk  of  present  ar- 
rivals, and  consumers  will  not  store  any 
great  quantity  of  it  for  future  use.  The 
continued'  heavy  arrivals  are  rather  a  sur- 
prise, as  many  fields  in  the  interior  are 
cleaned  up.  but  most  of  the  stock  is  now 
coming  from  coast  districts.  Some  im- 
provement in  conditions  is  expected  be- 
fore long. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00022.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00©  18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    17.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats   18.50@19.50 

Wild  Oats    12.00©15.50 

Alfalfa    11.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00©  11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35®  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran  and  shorts  have  again  declined  a 
little,  and  oil-cake  meal  also  shows  a  drop. 
Rolled  barley  and  oats,  however,  are  very 
firm  at  an  advance,  following  the  up- 
ward course  of  the  raw  grains. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton   26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    41.50@42.50 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings   36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    30.00@31.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
While  the  market  is  still  overloaded 
with  most  lines  of  summer  garden  truck, 
prices  on  several  descriptions  show  some 
improvement  over  last  week.  Onions  are 
5c  higher,  but  there  is  little  strength  to 
the  market.  Eggplant  and  okra  are  up  a 
little,  but  the  supply  is  still  larger  than 
the  demand,  and  the  market  does  not 
clean  up  well.  Cucumbers  and  green 
peppers  are  dragging  at  the  old  prices, 
with  heavy  accumulations  held  over  from 
day  to  day.  Arrivals  of  tomatoes  are  also 
very  heavy,  and  values,  though  higher 
than  last  week,  are  still  unsatisfactory. 
Lima  beans  are  steady,  and  first-class 
string  and  wax  beans  show  more  strength, 
but  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  poor 
stock  sold  at  concessions.  Stocks  of  green 
corn  are  lighter,  and  better  prices  pre- 
vail, this  being  the  only  line  to  show  any 
firmness,  though  summer  squash  is  fairly 
steady. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   55@  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   40@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   25@  30c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   25@  40c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3@  5c 

String  Beans*  lb   2@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  box   60@  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  box   35@  50c 

Okra,  box    50@  65c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  3c 

POTATOES. 

The  market  on  river  potatoes  is  again 
somewhat  demoralized.  The  Oregon  mar- 
ket is  reported  firm,  but  the  shipping 
movement  from  this  State  has  been  to  the 
Southwest,  and  this  outlet  is  now  cut  off 
by  the  early  maturing  of  the  Colorado 
crop.  Local  offerings  are  accordingly 
burdensome.  Some  Salinas  Burbanks  are 
arriving  and  bring  good  prices,  while 
sweet  potatoes  are  lower. 

River  Whites,  ctl   55@  75c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.30@  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.00©  2.25 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb......    23    ©24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb......   23    ©24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    ©18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  @14Vic 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  c 

Young  Roosters    23    ©24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50©  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..    18    ©20  c 

do    young    25    ©30  c 

BUTTER. 

The  local  movement  has  been  rather 
light,  and  while  prices  on  extras  were 
fairly  well  maintained  to  the  middle  of 
the  week,  they  are  now  somewhat  lower, 
with  increased  arrivals.  Firsts  are  also 
lower  than  last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...88%  33 'j  32%  32'/.  32V,  31 

Firsts   29     29     28  "  28  "  28  "  28 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  from  outside  points  are  only 
moderate,  and  the  market  is  kept  well 
cleaned  up.  Extras  are  firm  with  very 
little  change,  firsts  being  slightly  higher, 
while  pullets  are  barely  steady  at  the 
latest  quotation. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...29^.  30     30     30     30  30 

Firsts   26     26     26     26     26  26 

Seconds   ..21      21      21      21     21  21 
Selected 

Pullets... 24%  24     23     23     23  23»£ 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  remain  steady  as  last  quot- 
ed, Y.  A.'s  being  higher  but  weak  at  the 
advance.  Monterey  cheese  shows  a  wide 
range. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    12  Vic 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  15@17  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  arrivals  are  still  fairly  large, 
but  find  a  ready  market,  and  the  demand 
for  local  stock  is  rather  better  than  last 
week.  A  strong  demand  is  expected  at 
the  end  of  next  week  for  the  Jewish 
holiday.  Small  hens  and  old  roosters  are 
easy,  but  young  roosters  bring  an  ad- 
vance. Turkeys  are  beginning  to  move 
a  little,  young  birds  finding  ready  sale 
at  good  prices. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Arrivals  of  several  lines  are  dropping 
off,  and  some  slight  improvement  in 
l.rices  is  noted,  but  supplies  are  still  too 
large  for  any  marked  advance.  Water- 
melons have  dropped  a  little  from  the 
high  top  price  of  last  week,  but  canta- 
loupes are  in  good  demand  at  better 
prices,  notwithstanding  heavy  arrivals  or 
nutmegs.  The  berry  market  shows  little 
feaure.  Some  prize  packages  of  Sebasto 
pol  apples  have  sold  at  an  advance,  but 
the  general  market  for  first-class  stock  is 
rather  easy  at  the  old  prices,  with  4%- 
tier  boxes  selling  very  near  the  level  of 
common  fruit.  Quite  a  lot  of  crabapples 
are  offering  around  50c  per  box.  Bartlett 
pears  remain  steady,  the  best  offerings  be- 
ing held  a  little  higher.  First-class 
peaches,  especially  clingstones,  bring  bet 
ter  prices,  though  ordinary  lots  in  small 
boxes  move  off  slowly.  Nectarines  show 
a  rather  wide  range,  according  to  variety. 
Plums  are  easy,  with  heavy  offerings  of 
lug  boxes  at  50c  to  $1,  which  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  small  packages.  Some 
varieties  of  prunes,  however,  find  a  good 
demand.  First-class  white  figs  are  fairly 
firm,  but  other  lines  are  easy.  Arrivals 
of  grapes  are  not  very  heavy  for  this 
season,  but  the  demand  is  still  limited, 
and  all  descriptions  are  lower.  Tokays 
are  beginning  to  figure  in  the  arrivals. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.50 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.25®  1.75 

do    box    35@  60c 

Strawberries — 

Banners,  chest    5.00@  6.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00©  5.00 

Raspberries,   chest    6.00@10.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00@  4.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   7@  10c 

Apples,  new  fancy,  box   90c@  1.00 

Common    40@  65c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  box..  1.00©  1.25 

Common    50@  85c 

Nectarines,  crate   75c@  1.25 

Peaches,  box    40@  90c 

do    lug  box   65c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate    50@  65c 

Prunes,  crate    50@  65c 

Figs,  black,  box   65c@  1.00 

do    white    65©  90c 

Grapes,  Seedless,  crate   40©  60c 

do    Muscat    60©  75c 

do    Malaga    60©  70c 

do    Tokay    75©  85c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Local  packers  report  little  movement 
anywhere  this  week,  though  some  Eastern 
reports  indicate  a  gradually  increasing 
demand,  with  more  firmness  in  apricots. 
Prunes  continue  rather  easy,  notwith 
standing  the  tendency  among  growers  of 


most  sections  to  hold  for  an  advance,  al- 
though the  downward  tendency  may  be 
brought  about  in  the  hope  of  scaring  out 
these  growers.  Prices  are  quoted  as  low 
as  3Vic  this  week.  Except  for  prunes  and 
raisins,  the  crop  is  pretty  well  out  of 
growers'  hands.  Figs  have  been  dropping 
badly  around  Dinuba.  and  the  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  far  short  of  normal.  Pack- 
ing has  started  around  Fresno,  where  the 
( rop  is  said  to  be  good,  with  sales  at  3 
to  S^.c.  Local  packers  have  not  raised 
their  offers  for  raisins,  and  seem  to  be 
taking  a  bearish  attitude,  though  reports 
from  Fresno  are  decidedly  bullish,  with 
indications  of  a  much  smaller  crop  than 
was  expected.  Several  offers  of  3c  for 
both  old  and  new  crop  goods  are  reported 
In  that  district.  The  New  York  Journal 
Of  Commerce  says:  "Wires  from  Coast 
packers  indicate  a  firmer  market  in  seed- 
less raisins  for  shipment  out  of  the  1912 
crop.  A  good  deal  of  business  has  been 
done  for  New  York  account  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  imported  Sultana  raisins  out 
of  the  1912  crop  are  likely  to  be  higher 
on  cost  to  import  than  last  year  because 
of  a  40%  reduction  in  the  crop.  Buyers 
are  said  to  have  bought  fully  50',;  more 
California  seedless  varieties  this  year  than 
last.  There  Is  little  jobbing  interest  here 
in  future  prunes,  though  they  are  offered 
on  an  easier  basis.  Bids  of  3'ic  four- 
size  bag  basis  f.  o.  b.  Coast  are  said  to 
have  been  declined,  but  in  some  sources 
it  is  reported  that  this  was  accepted  on 
one  or  two  cars  covering  sizes  40s  to  90s 
inclusive.  Buyers  here  are  holding  back, 
expecting  a  lower  basis,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  less  export  interest  on  the  Coast." 
(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5Vic 

Apricots    7Vi@  8%C 

Figs   2Vi@  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    3    @  3V.c 

Peaches    4>/i@  4  Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3V4@  4  c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2>i@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2Vic 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  citrus  auctions  are  strong 
and  prices  a  bit  higher,  though  the  ex- 
pected big  raise  on  lemons  has  not  ma- 
terialized. Only  a  few  cars  of  oranges 
are  going  from  California  daily,  and  Flor- 
ida is  entirely  cleaned  out.  Good  valen- 
cias  are  bringing  high  prices,  but  the 
poorer  grades  are  not  doing  at  all  well. 

At  the  New  York  auction  on  Monday, 
August  26th,  the  best  valencias  averaged 
fiom  $3.35  to  $4.80  per  box,  while  poorer 
fruit  sold  at  about  $2,  and  some  as  low 
as  $1.25.  Lemons  sold  for  $2  and  up  to 
$5.25,  depending  upon  quality.  The  auc- 
tions at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Cin- 
cinnati showed  about  the  same  prices  as 
New  Y01  k. 

Total  shipments  from  southern  Califor- 
nia for  the  season  to  August  25th  were: 
oranges  27,934  cars,  and  lemons  5242,  as 
against  35,405  and  6099  cars,  respectively, 
to  same  date  last  year. 

Prospects  continue  good  for  a  bumper 
crop  of  oranges  for  next  year,  and  with 
the  increased  area  to  come  into  bearing, 
the  prediction  of  a  50,000-car  crop  will 
likely  be  realized. 

The  high  prices  of  Valencia  oranges  at 
San  Francisco  naturally  curtail  the  de- 
mand somewhat,  but  the  arrivals  are 
cleaned  up  without  difficulty,  and  prices 
show  a  further  sharp  advance  this  week. 
Choice  and  fancy  lemons  are  also  higher. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50©  4.50 

Lemons:    Fancy    5.50©  6.00 

Choice    2.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.00®  1.50 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  prices  on  walnuts  are  expected  be- 
fore long.  The  Almond  Exchange  was 
successful  In  cleaning  up  its  entire  hold- 
ings immediately  at  the  opening  prices, 
which  were  withdrawn  almost  at  once. 
The  low  prices  have  caused  some  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  local  trade.  Present  val- 
ues are  higher  than  at  the  opening,  being 
quoted  as  follows: 
Almonds — 

Nonoareils    16VxB 

I  X  L    14><2C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13  Vie 

Drakes    12  c 

I.anguedoc    10V4c 

llardshells    8  c 
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Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  13%@14%c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12V,  @13  c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    !6%c 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  is  hardly  as  strong 
as  for  some  time  past,  as  arrivals  are 
fairly  iarge,  and  the  most  pressing  re- 
quirements have  been  met.  Values,  how- 
ever, are  pretty  well  maintained. 


Comb,  white    17  c 

Amber   15  c 

Dark    12  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)             8  @  9  c 

Amber                                  6  @  7  c 

Off  Grades                             5  @6  c 


BEESWAX. 
This  market  remains  in  the  former  dull 
condition,  prices  remaining  nominally  at 
the  old  level. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    (7z>26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  now  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  California  hops,  and  many  sales 
of  both  old  and  new  crop  goods  have 
been  closed  during  the  last  week.  While 
values  show  a  considerable  range,  first- 
class  hops  are  bringing  about  20. 

1911  crop   16    @23  c 

1912  crop    18    @21  c 


Live  Stock. 

Values  stand  practically  as  for  some 
time  past,  though  the  indications  of  high- 
er prices  for  cattle  are  increasing.  The 
shipping  movement  from  Nevada  has  not 
yet  started,  and  while  a  good  many  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  are  shipping,  the  arriva'l; 
are  comparatively  light.  Calves  are  also 
firm,  while  sheep  and  lambs  are  rather 
easy.  Hogs  are  beginning  to  arrive  more 
freely  than  for  some  time  past. 
Gross  weight,  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 


Steers:  No.  1   

5%@ 

6  c 

No.  2  

5V4@ 

5V.C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. . .  . 

4V.@ 

5  c 

No.  2   

4Vi@ 

4V.C 

1M>@ 

3  c 

ey,@ 

6%c 

6  c 

4M..@ 

5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  

7%C 

150  to  250  lbs  

7  y>c 

100  to  150  lbs  

7  c 

4  @ 

4%c 

3y2@ 

3%c 

5  @ 

5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Steers   

10  @ 

10  %c 

Cows   

9&@ 

10  c 

Heifers   ,  

9%@10  c 

10  @ 

11  c 

Small   

12  @ 

13  c 

Mutton :  Wethers  

8i/>@ 

9  Vic 

8V»@ 

9  c 

Spring  Lambs  

11  @ 

12  c 

11  %@ 

121/.C 

HIDES. 


Prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  recent 

advance,  with  an  active  demand  all  over 

the  Coast. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13V..C 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12V_.@13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12V.@13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  HK>c 

Kip    14V. @15  c 

Veal   18    @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    221/0  @23  c 

Dry  Bulls   18Vjc 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   22  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   25  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60 @  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40®  60c 

Lambs   35@  70c 

WOOL. 

Some  small  offerings  of  fall  clip  are  re- 
ported, but  there  has  not  yet  been  enough 
movement  to  establish  very  definite  values 
and  prices  for  the  spring  elip  stand  nom- 


inally as  before. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple                                    9  @12y2c 

7  months                             10  <g>14  c 

Northern,  year's  staple           12  @17y2c 

7  months    12    15  c 

Mendocino,  year's  staple....  17  @20  c 

Lambs,  spring                          9  @11  c 

Fall  Clip                                  6  @10  c 

HORSES. 


There  is  more  activity  in  this  market 


than  for  some  time  past,  the  last  auction 
having  been  well  attended,  with  buyers 
anxious  to  get  any  offerings  of  the  de- 
sirable classes.  A  good  lot  of  all-purpose 
horses  were  offered,  and  most  of  them 
found  buyers  without  difficulty.  Some 
range  horses  were  sold  around  $85,  while 
prices  011  the  heavier  horses  were  better 
than  have  been  realizd  for  some  time. 


Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. ..  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Reports. 


Sacramento,  Cal,  Aug.  26,  1912. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in 
all  markets  on  all  varieties  during  the 
past  week.  Demand  has  been  good,  and 
bidding  very  brisk.  There  has  been  an 
upward  tendency  in  the  pear  and  plum 
market,  though  peaches  have  remained 
firm  at  prevailing  prices.  There  is  not 
much  chance  for  the  peach  market  to 
show  any  advance  on  account  of  the 
heavy  arrivals  from  now  on  from  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  the  Northwest.  Late  vari- 
eties of  plums,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
have  not  been  arriving  in  sound  condi- 
tion, which  has  caused  the  market  to  ue 
very  unsteady:  sound  arrivals,  however, 
bring  fancy  prices. 

There  seems  to  be  a  better  tone  to  the 
cling  market,  canned  goods  moving  freely 
and  deliveries  from  growers  very  uncer- 
tain on  account  of  the  small  size's  and  a 
lighter  crop  than  was  anticipated. 

Malaga  and  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes 
have  been  moving  quite  freely  from  the 
Fresno  district  and  realizing  very  satis- 
factory prices.  Tokays  have  just  begun 
to  leave  the  State  in  car  lots,  and  as  the 
crop  is  not  over  50%  of  last  season's 
tonnage,  the  market  should  remain  firm 
throughout,  If  the  berries  arrive  in  good 
condition  the  results  of  shipping  ought 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  particularly  as  the 
Eastern  crop  has  been  considerably  hurt 
and  the  Spanish  Malaga  crop  will  show 
a  shortage  to  this  country  of  at  least 
250,000  barrels,  as  compared  with  last 
year's  receipts  of  Almerias. 

Tree  fruit  shipments  will  probably  clean 
up  in  about  two  weeks  and,  barring  early 
raisins,  it  is  estimated  that  about  4000 
to  4500  cars  of  grapes  will  leave  the  State. 

The  markets  for  the  week  rangeu  as 
follows: 

New  York— Bartletts,  $1.75  to  $3.20; 
Dukes,  $1.05  to  $1.80;  Beurre  Hardy,  $1.87 
to  $2.10;  Fellenburg,  $1.30;  Albright,  $1.05 
to  $1.70;  German,  $1.05  to  $1.45;  Diamond, 
$1.12  to  $1.30;  Giant,  90  to  95c;  Sugar, 
82c;  Eggs,  94c;  Susquehanna,  65  to  90c; 
Kelsey,  $1.02  to  $1.40;  Malagas,  $2  to 
$2.55;  Crawford,  60  to  70c;  Tuscan,  70c 
to  $1.20;  Tokays,  $2  to  $2.95;  Elberta,. 
65  to  85c;  Nectarine,  68  to  90c;  Thompson 
Seedless,  $1.38;  Hungarian,  $1  to  $1.45; 
Gross,  S5c  to  $1.95;  Bradshaw,  70  to  78c. 

Chicago — Silver,  $1.20;  Beurre  Hardy, 
$1.55  to  $1.60;  Bartletts,  $1.40  to  $2.30; 
Italians,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  Duanes,  $1.05; 
Tokays,  $1.65  to  $2.55;  Diamond,  95c  to 
$1.60;  Tragedy,  75  to  95c;  Kelsey,  75c  to 
$1.65;  Susquehanna,  35  to  60c;  Fellenburg, 
$1.30;  German,  $1.15  to  $1.45;  Elberta, 
40  to  70c;  Crawford,  40  to  65c;  Duke,  95c 
to  $1.65:  Malaga  85c  to  $2.30,  bunch  pack 
85c  to  $2.  clusters  $1.70  to  $2.45;  Muscat, 
$2.45  to  $2.50;    Giant,    $1.25    to  $1.55; 


WANTED 

DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS,  HONEY, 
RAISINS,  ETC. 

It  Is  my  aim  to  get  the  highest  prices 
possible  for  all  shippers.  '  Send  me  a  trial 
shipment. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale  Denier, 
210  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco, 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Wrltf 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Quackenboss,  $1.30  to  $1.35;  Yellow  Free, 
40  to  55c;  Nectarine,  55c  to  $1;  Thomp- 
son Seedless  $1.20  to  $1.38.  cluster  $1.10 
to  $1.65;  Gross,  $1.20  to  $1.75;  Hungar- 
ian, $1.15  to  $2;  Silver,  $1.15  to  $1.20. 

Boston — Susequehanna,  55  to  65c;  Nec- 
tarines, $1.10;  Bartletts,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
Hungarian,  $1.15  to  $1.45;  Crawford,  45 
to  65c;  Duanes,  75c;  Grand  Dukes,  90c 
to  $1.35;  McDevitt,  $1;  Elbertas,  50c  to 
$1.05;  Kelsey,  $1  to  $2.10;  Giant,  85c  to 
$1.30;  Gross,  95c  to  $1.60;  Thompson's 
90c  to  $1.20. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  'Supply  Co.,  70  Fremont  St.,  San 
Francisco,  has  had  the  article  upon  water 
measurements,  by  W.  H.  Kritzer,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  will 
send  it  free  of  charge  to  all  who  write 
for  it.  The  figures  given  are  very  valu- 
able and  we  would  advise  the  large  num- 
ber of  our  subscribers  who  wanted  extra 
copies  of  the  Press  containing  the  article 
to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  book. 


The  manager  is  indebted  to  O.  E.  Bem- 
ner  of  Sonoma  county  for  his  courtesy 
in  sending  us  one  of  the  snake  cucum- 
bers exhibited  at  the  Sebastopol  apple 
show  last  week.  As  a  horticultural  nov- 
elty this  variety  of  cucumber  is  one  of 
the  most  startling  that  we  have  encoun- 
tered. The  cucumber  is  about  six  feet 
long,  is  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter near  the  head  and  tapers  down  to 
about  an  inch  at  its  tail,  where  it  was 
joined  to  the  vine.  It  is  olive  green,  and 
the  rind  is  finely  corrugated.  We  have 
it  on  exhibit  at  this  office. 

"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS." 

The  Sacramento  Bee  prints  the  follow- 
ing fine  commendation  of  the  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  above  work: 

"The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco, 
has  published  a  book  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  State. 
It  is  entitled  'California  Fruits,'  and  its 
author  is  E.  J.  Wickson,  the  distinguished 
scientist  who  has  for  so  many  years  been 
at  the  head  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
in  the  University  of  California  and  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  Press.  The  book  sells 
for  $3.00  and  it  is  worth  a  great  many 
times  that  to  any  practical  agriculturist. 
If  is  thorough  in  every  respect,  brilliant- 
ly written,  and  handled  with  such  clear 
treatment  that  none  can  fail  to  under- 
stand all  its  points.  Professor  Wickson 
is  an  authority  of  international  reputa- 
tion; therefore  what  he  has  to  say  de- 
serves a  hearing." 


Prominently  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
an  article  descriptive  of  Albert  F.  Etter 
and  the  work  he  has  been  doing  in  Hum- 
boldt county.  We  have  thought  the  work 
he  lias  done  and  is  doing  to  be  worthy 
of  every  publicity,  and  to  get  the  matter 
for  our  columns  sent  our  Mr.  Whitney 
to  Humboldt  county  to  secure  the  data 
for  this  and  other  articles  to  follow. 
Every  lover  of  berries  will  do  well  to 


ALFALFA 
LAND 

in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


read  the  article  in  this  issue  and  the 
others  that  will  be  printed  during  the 
next  few  weeks. 


The  Central  Creamery  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
at  Fresno  showing  that  the  capital  stock 
is  $500,000,  in  5000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Gavin  McNab,  the  San  Francisco  attor- 
ney, owns  100  shares,  and  A.  Jensen  of 
San  Francisco  is  the  principal  stockholder 
with  500  shares. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

An  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm.  It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  dis- 
tillate or  kerosene,  for  less  money  than 
other  engines  of  equal  rating. 

This  engine  has  no  batteries,  no 
spark-plug,  no  carburetor  or  any  com- 
plicated parts  to  buy  or  get  out  of 
order. 

Manufactured  in  the  following  sizes: 
6,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25  and  40  H.P. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

400  7th  St.,  551  So.  L.  A.  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.        I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 
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"BENICIA-HANCOCK"  ON  A  PLOW  IS 
ALL  THE  INDORSEMENT  REQUIRED 


BENICI4-HANC0CK  DISC  PLOWS 

THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  PERFECTION 

Disc  at  correct  angle. 

Width  of  cut  changeable  to  suit  conditions. 

Bearings  and  lever  action  powerful  and  easy,  yet  simple. 

Number  of  Discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Convertible  into  orchard  plow  by  equipment  with  special  attachment, 

either  at  factory  or  in  the  field. 
The  plow  you  will  eventually  buy. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,    Benicia,  Cal. 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and  Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.   Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  .half  barrels :  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-uallon  sizes. 
Dealers  every  where,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

t  Incorporated) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Buy  a  Tractor 


"BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 
80  H.P. 

Any  Farmer  who  can  afford  to  own  an  Automobile  can  afford  a 
Farm  Tractor.  It  will  make  more  money  for  him  than  the  Auto- 
mobile. He  can  put  it  to  practical  use  in  farm  work.  It  takes  the 
place  of  FORTY  MULES.  It  cuts  out  hired  men.  It  is  ready  for 
work  night  or  day;  no  expense  when  idle. 

SAN  LEANDRO  GAS  TRACTORS  will  give  you  years  of  absolutely 
reliable  service  at  lowest  cost  of  maintenance.  WILL  YOU  ALLOW 
US  TO  PROVE  IT?   Send  for  latest  catalog. 


CUT  OUT,  SIGN,  AND  MAIL  TO  US. 


THE  BEST  MFG.  CO., 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Send  me  descriptive  catalog  of  your 
Gas  Tractor. 


Name  . 
Address 


The  Best  Mfg.  Co. 

(INC.) 

San  Leandro, 
California 


The  Johnson  Tractor 
is  a  Successful  Gen- 
eral Purpose  Tractor 

It  replaces  horses  for  every  purpose  and  does  a  few  things  that 
cannot  be  well  done  by  horses. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  doing  the  fall  plowing,  doing  it 
better  and  doing  it  cheaper.  At  seeding  time  and  while  preparing 
the  seed  bed,  the  Johnson  Tractor  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Because  of  its  improved  wheel  tread,  it  travels  as  well  on  plowed 
ground  or  seed  bed  as  on  hard  ground,  and  without  any  loss  of  pull- 
ing power. 

No  other  tractor  will  do  this.  The  Johnson  tractor  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  horses  in  that  hot  weather  doesn't  tire  it  out  and  the 
fact  that  it  can  work  long  hours  when  necessary. 

But  we  could  go  on  telling  the  good  points  of  the  Johnson  and 
still  not  tell  them  ali.  Why  not  investigate  this  modern  farm  horse 
for  yourself?  It  will  do  your  work.  It  is  easily  cared  for.  A  boy 
can  run  it.  Its  use  will  bring  you  better  crops  at  less  cost.  It 
does  not  cost  as  much  as  an  equal  power  in  horses,  and  it  costs  less 
to  keep.  There  is  every  reason  for  you  to  have  a  Johnson  tractor. 
We  are  making  fall  deliveries  now.   Write  today. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IRON  WORKS 

75  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
H  Howard  Stm.,  San  Francisco. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


California's  Need  for  the  Shire. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.] 

If  a  person  will  stand  on  a  street  corner  in  the  wholesale  district  of 
San  Francisco  and  watch  the  draft  parade  for  a  while,  he  will  notice 
a  fact  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  breeder  of  draft  horses.  That 
is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  heaviest  and  best  drafters  have 
been  sired  by  Shire  stallions,  while  of  the  draft  stallions  used  in  Cali- 
fornia a  very  small  proportion  are  of  this  breed.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  ability  of  Shire  stallions  to  get  colts  of  both  the  size  and  quality 
that  is  most  in  demand  for  city  use. 

Shire  owners  claim  that  from  a  band  of  ordinary  farm  mares  a  Shire 
.stallion  will  get  more  draft  colts  than  a  stallion  of  any  other  of  the 
draft  breeds.  This,  if  true,  should  be  of  especial  value  to  Californians, 
for  California  farm  mares  run  much  smaller  than  the  mares  in  most 
other  States  that 
have  been  scltled 
up  longer,  and  it 
i  s  one  thing  to 
raise  draft  horses 

from  draft  mares 
a  n  d  another  to 
raise  them  from 
c  o  m  m  o  n  st  ock. 
T  h e  n  e  e  d  for 
heavy  drafters  is 
seen  in  the  big 
prices  paid  for 
them  in  the  city 
markets  in  com- 
parison with  the 
poor  prices  paid 
for  half  a  ton  and 
1300-pound  horses. 

One  reason  why 
Shires  should  be 
particularly  adapt- 
ed  for  raisin  g 
draft  horses  is 
that  they  are  one 
of  the  two  breeds 
of  h o r s e s  t h a  t 
through  h  i  s  t  o  r  v 
have  been  used 
for  draft  purposes 
only,  t  h  e  others 
being  partly  gen- 
eral-purpose horses  until  a  generation  or  so  ago.  This  naturally  should 
make  Shires  more  prepotent  as  drafters  when  bred  to  ordinary  mares 
than  stallions  of  general-purpose  descent. 

Accompanying  straight  draft  breeding  are  several  Shire  characteristics 
that  play  a  prominent  part  in  half-blood  offspring.  Of  all  the  draft 
breeds,  the  Shires  are  the  heaviest  boned,  and  bone  is  even  more  essen- 
tial than  weight  in  a  drafter,  as  with  large  strong  bones  a  horse  is 
stronger  and  will  stand  work  on  the  hard  city  pavements  longer  than 
a  heavier  but  lighter  framed  animal. 

Shires  have  been  disliked  at  first  sight  in  California  on  account  of 
their  great  hairy  legs,  but  under  the  hair  of  those  legs  are  all  bone  and 
sinews,  and  are  so  well  jointed  that  the  Shire  will  last  longer  on  hard 
streets  than  any  other  horse  except  the  Clyde.  It  is  this  endurance 
in  the  joints  that' is  more  sought  for  in  cities  than  weight,  as  a  horse's 
feet  and  pasten  joints  will  break  down  long  before  he  is  worn  out  by 
the  work  itself,  and  the  size  of  the  Shire's  underpinning,  which  results 
often  in  a  prejudice  against  him,  is  really  the  point  that  is  most  to 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside— Imported  by  Henry  Wheatley,  of  N.i|>n. 


be  desired.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the  Shire,  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  his  great  size  and  the  fact  that  all  of  his 
weight  is  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  The  neck  of  the  Shire  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  European  breeds,  and  in  half-bloods  of  rather 
poor  quality  it  is  often  so  thin  as  to  be  unattractive ;  but  it  is  large 
enough,  and  means  that  every  bit  of  weight  is  of  the  best  use.  From 
the  shoulders  back,  the  Shire  is  beautifully  proportioned  for  strength, 
and  outside  of  his  bones  all  that  weight  comes  from  muscle.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  on  the  legs  there  is  no  more  flesh  than  is  needed 
for  pulling  purposes;  the  rest  of  it  is  sinews. 

Although  so  big  boned,  the  Shire  is  one  of  the  quickest  steppers  of 
the  draft  breeds.  Pure-breds  of  the  best  quality  generally  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  go  much  faster  than  a  walk,  but  can  cover  the 
ground  rapidly  in  a  walk.  The  quick  movement  is  a  natural  concomi- 
tant of  a  good  spirit  and  a  well-developed  nervous  system,  and  it  is 
easier  to  spoil  a  Shire  stallion's  temper  than  that  of  any  other  draft 

breed,  except  pos- 
sibly the  Clyde, 
and  the  two  are 
so  similar  that 
what  can  be  said 
of  one  is  generally 
quite  true  of  the 
other.  A  0  o  d 
nervous  s  y  s  t  e m 
m  e  a  n  s  strength, 
quickness  of  mo- 
tion, prepotency, 
and  muscle  rather 
than  fat.  It  also 
means  that  t  h  e 
Shire  should  be 
given  plenty  of 
exerc'se  if  he  is 
to  do  good  work 
as  a  breeder. 

Aside  somewhat 
from  breed  char- 
acteristics, there 
is  one  thing  that 
should  also  make 
the  Shire  receive 
more  attention 
than  he  has  been 
given  here,  and 
that  is  the  possi- 
bility of  getting 
high-class  animals 
from  England.  The  English  can  breed  good  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  competition  in  buying  Shires  from  there  is  not  as  intense  as  it  is 
in  Scotland,  Belgium,  and  La  Perche.  In  these  three  other  places  buy- 
ers are  so  plentiful  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  person  to  get  very 
many  of  the  highest  class  animals.  The  competition  for  Shires  has  not 
been  so  great,  and  it,  is  easier  to  find  Shires  for  sale.  Then,  also,  the 
great  English  reputation  as  breeders  and  sportsmen  keeps  them  from 
letting  poor  quality  animals  go  off  to  misrepresent  the  breed.  Of  the 
noted  breeds  of  live  stock,  from  hogs  to  horses,  Great  Britain,  and  espe- 
cially England,  has  produced  more  by  far  than  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  put  together,  and  the  Shires  are  simply  typical  of  British  success 
as  breeders  of  good  stock. 

The  stallion  Neuadd  Hillside,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
typifies  what  is  best  in  the  Shires.  He  is  a  four-year-old,  out  of  Willow 
Holt  Duchess,  one  of  the  great  prize  mares  of  England,  and  was  im- 
ported  by  Henry  Wheatley  of  the  Salvador  Stock  Farm  at  Napa  and 

(Continued  on  Page  230.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Sept.  3,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.86 

.94 

.24 

68 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.01 

.05 

.05 

90 

50 

Sacramento  

.18 

.18 

.01 

88 

50 

San  Francisco  .. 

.04 

.04 

.01 

70 

54 

San  Jose  

.08 

.08 

.05 

84 

44 

Fresno  

.10 

.10 

00 

92 

54 

Independence... 

00 

.63 

00 

86 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.01 

.01 

.05 

80 

46 

Los  Angeles  

T 

T 

00 

80 

58 

S  a  Diego  

.26 

.40 

00 

72 

60 

The  Week. 


Agricultural  affairs  are  converging  toward  the 
State  Fair,  which  will  open  September  14  and  con- 
tinue tor  a  lull  week  oil  the  grounds  at  Sacra- 
mento. There  will  be  new  buildings  and  many 
oiher  display  conveniences  added  to  the  improve- 
ments which  the  State  has  been  making  during 
recent  years.  The  directors  have  been  very  active; 
others  have  manifested  much  interest,  and  there 
certainly  promises  to  be  a  notable  collection  of 
things  and  doings  in  industrial,  educational,  spec- 
tacular and  mirth-provoking  lines.  It  will  be  a 
very  good  time  to  see  f'alifornians  at  work  and  at 
play,  to  study  specialties  and  districts  in  their 
most  characteristic  exponents  or  to  strike  an  av- 
erage which  shall  stand  for  the  State  in  its  con- 
centration or  'ii  its  diversity,  as  the  student  de- 
sires. There  will  be  many  assemblies  of  those  en- 
gaged in  particular  producing  interests.  Tin- 
breeders  of  several  kinds  of  live  stock  will  hold 
meetings,  both  forma]  and  informal,  and  the  visit- 
ing enquirer  can  sec  not  only  the  animals  but  the 
men  and  women  who  arc  promoting  California 
achievements  with  them.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  judge  the  people  behind  the  animaLs 
as  the  beasts  themselves.  In  the  line  of  special 
assemblies  new  this  year,  will  be  a  Dairy  Con- 
gress 1o  be  held  in  the  Horse  Show  Pavilion  at 
Id  a.  m.  on  Friday,  September  20.  over  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  management.  Leroy  Anderson, 
professor  of  dairying  at  the  University,  will  pre- 
side. One  miyht  think  it  more  proper  to  hold 
Midi  a  meeting  in  the  new  Dairy  Building,  but 
that  structure  will  be  full  of  products  and  appli- 
ances, and  it  will  be  obviously  easier  to  drive  out 
a  lot  of  horses  than  revolving  churns  and  sep- 
arators, going  a  mile  a  minute  without  moving  an 
inch.  This  suggestion  of  activity  must  cover  the 
whole  situation,  for  it  would  take  a  whole  issue  of 
our  journal  to  even  suggest  what  all  people  and 
associations  are  planning  to  do  at  this  year's  fair. 
Another  indication  of  important  doings  may  be 
found  in  the  announcement  of  our  advertisers  that 


they  will  be  at  the  fair  with  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions, stock  sales,  etc.  All  these  announcements 
should  be  carefully  noted  by  readers  planning  to 
go  to  the  fair,  or  they  may  miss  just  what  it  is 
most  important  for  them  to  see. 

Our  publisher  is  planning  a  special  State  Fair 
edition,  to  bear  date  of  the  opening  day,  Septem- 
ber 14.  which  will  reach  readers  in  time  to  guide 
them  greatly  in  their  looking.  We  count  it  very 
important  to  decide  beforehand  what  one  is  going 
to  do  at  the  fair,  otherwise  he  may  be  tripped  up 
by  a  fortune-teller  or  get  his  stomach  shot  full  of 
painful  soft  drinks  before  he  can  get  his  head 
from  the  turnstile  to  the  first  thing  he  really  wants 
to  see.  We  w'll  guarantee  that  everyone  who 
takes  our  State  Fair  edition  as  a  guide  to  what  is 
worth  seeing  will  cpme  out  with  his  head  full,  his 
stomach  empty,  and  money  enough  to  get  home. 
If  he  fails,  we  will  cheerfully  agree  to  stop  his  sub- 
scription. 

That  English  Employes'  Insurance  Law. 

We  have  delayed  comment  upon  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
altruistic  paean,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
August  21,  for  two  reasons.  We.  first,  disliked  to 
dull  the  joy  which  it  was  intended  to  convey  to 
English  farmers  when  they  widely  read  that  issue 
of  our  journal;  second,  we  hated  to  acknowledge 
to  them  that  we  were  such  a  chump  as  not  to  know 
the  depth  of  their  blessings  and  therefore  had  to 
ask  .Mr.  PiMsbury  to  explain  it  to  them.  At  the 
time  we  printed  Mr.  Pillsbury's  entertaining  let- 
ter we  did  not  see  how  we  could  be  charged  with 
misunderstanding  the  English  affair  because  we 
did  nothing  but  print  English  comments  upon  it 
with  the  idea  of  informing  Californians  how  de- 
lighted the  English  farmers  were  to  have  such  a 
product  of  advanced  statesmanship  practiced  on 
them.  Anyone  who  doubts  how  little  we  pre- 
tended to  know  about  it  ourselves  can  be  reassured 
by  turning  back  to  our  issue  of  August  3.  We 
simply  desired  to  indicate  the  English  farmers' 
attitude  toward  requiring  them  to  be  brother's 
keepers  by  law.  and  we  have  to  repeat,  in  spite  of 
.Mr.  Pillsbury's  explanation,  that  they  are  not  a 
bit  nice  about  it.  As  we  have  intimated,  this  at- 
titude may  change  when  Mr.  Pillsbury's  concep- 
tion of  their  beatitude  comes  to  have  full  influence, 
but  our  latest  advices  disclose  something  decidedly 
ructionary  and  unpleasant,  and  the  "govern- 
ment" which  made  the  measure  a  part  of  its 
policy  (for  it  is  loaded  with  politics,  apparently) 
are  having  the  time  of  their  lives,  in  a  way.  One 
English  fanner  writes  this  conclusion:  "As  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  the  insurance  tax  repre- 
sents a  duty  levied  indirectly  on  the  produce  of 
our  fields,  and  must  be  stigmatized  as  another  nail 
in  the  coffin  of  arable  farming."  This  man  cer- 
tainly needs  Dr.  Pillsbury's  attention.  He  seems 
depressed  and  might  kill  himself.  Again,  the  last 
issue  of  the  '"Women's  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural I'nion's  Leaflet"  has  this  tribute:  "It 
may  help  some  of  our  workers  to  know  that  any- 
one they  employ  casually  to  pick  peas,  fruit,  hops 
or  flowers,  to  lift  potatoes,  or  tie  hops,  is  exempt 
from  insurance.  But  their  own  regular  workers, 
while  engaged  in  these  operations,  must  be  in- 
sured. Milkers,  or  those  employed  for  a  few  hours 
to  deliver  milk,  are  also  exempt.  There  must  be 
very  few  of  us  who  have  not  been  puzzling  our 
brains  over  the  intricacies  of  this  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous measure."  These  poor  English  farmers 
certainly  need  comforting,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  act  with  Mr.  Pillsbury  toward  that  end. 

Love  the  Light  of  Life. 

We  are  {dad  that  President  Jordan  of  Stan- 
ford University  has  taken  occasion  to  repudiate 


the  reports  which  charge  him  with  having  said, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  human  race  ought 
to  be  Burbanked — that  is,  that  people  ought  to 
be  selected  and  associated  in  parentage  without 
regard  to  their  own  choice,  mutual  love,  etc. 
We  did  not  print  the  report  because  wc  know 
Dr.  Jordan  does  not  talk  in  favor  of  a  thing 
which  is  wholly  impracticable  and  irrational,  but 
we  do  desire  to  help  him  reach  the  utmost  person 
who  may  have  seen  the  error  in  other  journals. 
More  than  that,  agriculture  should  clear  its 
skirts  of  such  foolishness,  for  it  is  by  means 
of  analogies  drawn  from  agricultural  experience 
with  plants  and  animals  that  those  who  consider 
themselves  advanced  thinkers  are  securing  the  at 
tent  ion  of  shallow  and  credulous  people.  They 
are  working  with  a  half  truth,  which  is  the  worst 
kind  of  a  lie.  There  are  principles  of  selection 
employed  for  the  improvement  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  which  would 
of  course  secure  physical  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment in  man  under  favorable  conditions,  but  to 
submit  human  beings  to  such  a  process  would 
destroy  the  higher  interests  of  the  race.  As  Dr. 
Jordan  well  puts  it  in  his  protest:  "I  used  the 
phrase  'Burbanking  the  human  race'  to  show 
that  this  could  not  be  done  on  any  large  scale 
as  a  matter  of  governmental  administration. 
While  the  systematic  scientific  selection  of  mates 
could  be  made  to  produce  great  physical  strength, 
beauty,  endurance  and  even  mental  power,  those 
very  persons  who  might  be  thus  affectively  mated 
would  never  submit  to  state  dictation.  If  they 
would,  it  would  in  time  eliminate  the  most  vital 
elements  in  human  evolution — love  and  initiative. 
These  arc  propagated  by  the  system  the  best 
races  have  chosen — that  in  which  each  man  hunts 
his  own  mate.  Love  is  the  best  basis  for  mar- 
riage, and  love  is  a  very  real  and  a  very  noble 
thing  in  spite  of  the  baseness  of  its  many  limi- 
tations." 

Let  those,  then,  who  think  to  exalt  agriculture 
by  proposing  to  borrow  its  achievements  to  pro- 
ject a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  remember  that  they  would  destroy  things 
inexpressibly  greater  than  things  they  might  at- 
tain— things  so  great  and  influential  that  no  one 
can  measure  how  vast  the  loss  would  be.  There 
are  many  things  in  agriculture  which  are  prop- 
erly suggestive  in  homo-culture,  but  agriculture 
is  not  anthropology.  The  greater  men  become 
by  the  reflex  influence  of  their  advancing  thoughts 
and  experiences,  the  less  amenable  they  will  be- 
come to  such  dictation  as  a  scheme  of  man-breed- 
ing infers,  and  to  go  mooning  over  such  a  propo- 
sition is  a  waste  of  time. 


Two  Peas  in  a  Pod 

As  an  agricultural  writer  supposed  to  give  at- 
tention to  plants  and  animals,  we  are  probably 
thinking  too  much  about  people.  Hut  then  some 
plant  propositions  masquerate  through  the  popu- 
lar prints  in  such  disguises  that  we  have  to  un- 
mask them  lest  our  readers  be  unduly  excited  over 
claims  of  novelty  and  importance.  For  intsance, 
the  so-called  East  Indian  grain  which  the  con- 
sular reports  speak  of  as  "gram",  which  is  said 
to  be  displacing  maize  in  Danish  exports  and 
therefore  turning  money  to  British  India  which 
has  been  going,  indirectly,  to  corn-growers  of 
the  Mississ'ppi  Valley,  because  maize  has  been 
selling  at  such  high  prices.  The  reports  are  that 
during  the  last  few  years  Danish  farmers  have 
been  compelled  to  look  for  a  cheaper  grain  and 
that  a  good  feeding  stuff  has  been  found  in  the 
East  Indian  gram.  Gram  is  principally  used  as 
a  food  for  hogs.  It  is  fed  ground,  and  it  is 
said  that  experiments  have  proved  it  to  be  of 
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great  feeding  value  and  fully  equal  to  corn.  Gram 
now  sells  to  the  Danish  farmers  at  about  one 
een1  per  pound,  while  American  corn  commands 
1%  to  2  cents.  According  to  statistics  available, 
the  importation  into  Denmark  of  gram  has  been 
about  40,000  tons.  This  is  not  less  interesting, 
but  is  less  sensational  when  one  adds  (as  the 
original  account  should  have  stated)  that  this 
grain  "gram"  is  simply  the  "chick-pea"  (cicer 
arietinum)  and  may  be  better  known  to  our  read- 
ers under  still  another  name*  viz. :  garbanza, 
grown  freely  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  grown 
also  in  increasing  quantities  in  western  Mexico, 
whence  sonic  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this 
State.  Garbanza  seed  was  distributed  by  our 
State  University  over  twenty  years  ago,  but  it. 
never  made  much  of  a  hit  in  this  State — perhaps 
because  it  practices  the  individual  choice  and 
initiative  which  Dr.  Jordan  mentions  as  of  over- 
shadowing importance,  and  insists  upon  coming 
two  peas  in  a  pod  and  no  more.  The  garden  peas 
run  from  six  to  eleven  in  a  pod,  and  the  two-spot 
garbanza  seems  a  little  triHing  to  American  grow- 
ers who  are  content  to  leave  the  garbanza  in 
the  .Mexican  soup  or  the  Danish  hog-trough.  Of 
course,  it  is  more  roundly  nutritions  than  maize, 
just  as  any  pea  or  bean  is.  but  that  does  not  at 
all  prove  that  it  is  better  than  corn  for  the 
grower  or  for  the  feeder. 

More  Sweetly  Suggestive. 

But  we  are  in  a  sour  streak  this  week  and 
note  with  joy  the  fact  that  two  large  trainloads 
of  maple  syrup  are  coming  overland  to  reach 
California  this  week,  one  of  25  and  the  other  of 
26  carloads,  straight  from  the  Vermont  produc- 
ing region  thereof.  It  is  also  sweetly  suggestive 
that  tile  California  Hoard  of  Control  has  just 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  ■40,425  gal- 
lons of  syrup  to  nine  State  institutions  during 
the  coming  year  for  a  total  cost  of  $14,712.75. 
Now,  in  a  way,  these  two  statements  do  not 
have  any  particular  relation  to  each  other,  for 
the  State  does  not  buy  much  maple  syrup  for 
its  wards  in  the  asylums  and  hospitals.  The 
maple  syrup  goes  to  the  higher-ups.  Both  state- 
ments do  show,  however,  that  we  are  short  of 
sweetening  in  this  State,  though  we  do  produce 
ten  or  more  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  beet 
sugar  a  year,  but  beet  molasses  has  too  much 
flavor  and  sorghum  syrup  has  never  been  made 
profitably  in  large  quantities.  Our  only  chance 
to  produce  cane  syrup  is  through  the  refineries 
working  on  imported  raw  sugar,  and  they  cannot 
do  much  for  the  sake  of  a  by-product  alone,  for 
beet  sugar  is  as  good  as  beet  syrup  is  bad.  Let- 
ting these  main  sugar  sources  settle  their  own 
differences,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  the  Californians  of  the  future 
should  buy  maple  sugar  from  Vermont.  Good 
samples  of  maple  sugar  have  been  made  here  and 
there  in  California  for  several  decades  just  to 
show  that  it  is  possible,  and  the  proposition  to 
plant  maple  groves  for  sugar  is  good  but  long- 
distanced.  The  sugar  maple  thrives  at  various 
elevations  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior, 
and  whoever  desires  to  lit  out  his  grandson  with 
a  sugar  business  may  go  to  it.  The  old  claim 
that  frosts  and  snow  were  necessary  to  maple 
sugaring  has  nothing  in  it — except  socially  per- 
haps. The  maple  tree  will  pump  sap  without 
frost,  and  though  it  may  not  have  such  well- 
defined  periods,  the  early  experimenters  were 
pleased  with  the  How.  Perhaps  the  added  growth- 
srigor  of  the  tree  in  our  climate  may  more  than 
compensate  for  suddenness.  And  then  a  nice 
maple  hush  will  be  a  good  tiling,  where  the  land 
can  be  spared  for  it — especially  in  the  coast  dis- 
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trict  and  the  higher  valleys,  where  the  tree  seems 
to  do  best. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Favoring  Vetch  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  taking  your  paper 
for  some  time  and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
do  so ;  but  if  it  continues  to  publish  replies  of  such 
a  misleading  nature  as  "Growing  Vetch  for  Hay," 
it  will  largely  lose  its  value.  In  this  case  I  am  not 
misled,  as  I  have  been  growing  it  for  some  years, 
but  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  other  replies  are  more 
accurate.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  frost  in  California  except  in  the  Sierras 
that  would  hurt  it.  Barley  is  no  use,  as  it  ripens 
before  vetch  and  is  too  dry  for  hay — oats  usually 
come  at  just  the  right  time.  Your  answer  indi- 
cates sowing  in  March — it  is  almost  useless  to  sow 
after  November  15th  unless  the  spring  is  very  cool. 
I  have  been  growing  vetch  for  some  years  near 
Xapa  and  have  got  as  much  as  3  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  This  year  I  cut  some  early  for  fodder,  and 
altogether  have  had  five  cuttings  of  green  feed  to 
date,  but  this  was  on  moist  land.  If  sown  thick 
enough  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  maturing  crops 
for  the  Santa  Clara  valley. — Farmer,  Napa. 

We  like  to  write  for  wise  men.  There  is  much 
inspiration  in  it,  and  we  are  glad  that  you  will 
keep  on;  you  may  read  something  good  after 
awhile;  we  are  getting  wiser  every  day.  But  if 
you  will  read  that  reply  again  it  may  not  seem 
so  bad.  There  are  low  places  in  small  valleys 
which  are  much  colder  than  the  vicinity  of  Napa; 
in  large  valleys  also,  for  that  matter,  and  your 
experience  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  all  places  away 
from  the  Sierras,  as  you  think.  Winter  growth 
of  vetches  must  be  tested  out  by  local  trial:  wide 
generalizations  are  unsafe.  We  advised  sowing 
"after  the  rains."  In  California  language  this 
does  not  mean  after  all  the  rains;  it  means  after 
the  rains  begin  anil  have  moistened  the  ground 
deeply  enough  to  keep  the  plant  going — which  is 
exactly  the  time  you  advise,  except  that  there  are 
places  and  seasons  where  the  date  you  mention 
might  not  work  because  enough  water  had  not 
fallen.  \rou  cannot  get  much  vetch  on  dry 
ground  ;  in  fact,  you  might  lose  your  seed  from  too 
;>arly  sowing,  if  a  long  dry  spell  follows  very  small 
first,  rains.  Of  course  spring  sowing  is  not  apt  to 
yield  much,  because  the  hot  dry  weather  comes 
<>n  too  soon.  The  vetch  is  in  most  California 
places  a  winter  growing  plant,  if  there  is  moisture 
enough  present,  and  if  you  read  the  discussion 
again  you  will  see  that  only  winter  growing  plants 
are  considered  and  early  sowing  is  insisted  upon — 
providing  soil  conditions  are  right  and  the  place 
is  not  too  cold  for  winter  growth  of  vetch.  Your 
exact  data  on  the  yield  of  vetch  is  valuable  and 
will  help  many  readers  who  have  conditions  like 
yours. 

Early  Planting  of  Fruit  Tree  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor:  How  do  I  have  to  start,  and 
when,  the  following  seeds:  peach,  plums,  apricots, 
walnuts,  olives  and  cherries?  In  the  East  we 
used  to  plant  them  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  have  them 
freeze ;  as  it  does  not  freeze  enough  here,  what  do 
I  have  to  do? — D.  James,  Willows. 

Do  just  the  same.  In  California,  heat  and  mois- 
ture cause  the  parting  of  the  seed-cover,  more 
slowly  perhaps,  but  just  as  surely  as  the  frost  at 
the  East.  Early  planting  of  all  fruit  pits  and 
nuts  is  desiiable  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  pre- 
vents too  great  drying  and  hardening  and  other 
changes  in  the  seed,  because  the  soil  moisture  pre- 
vents it;  second,  it  gives  plenty  of  time  for  the 
opening  and  germination  first  mentioned.  But 
early  planting  must  be  in  ground  which  is  loamy 


and  light  rather  than  heavy,  because  if  the  soil  is 
so  heavy  as  to  become  water-logged  the  kernel  is 
more  apt  to  decay  than  to  grow.  Where  there  is 
danger  of  this,  the  seed  can  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
sand,  continually  moist,  but  not  wet,  by  use  of 
water,  and  planted  out.  as  sprouting  seeds,  after 
the  coldest  rains  are  over,  say  in  February.  Cherry 
and  plum  seeds  should  be  kept  moist  after  taking 
from  the  fruit;  very  little  is  usually  had  from  dry 
seeds.  The  other  fruits  will  stand  considerable 
drying.  Very  few  olives  are  from  the  seed,  be- 
cause of  reversion  to  wild  types — also  because  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  get  just  the  variety  you  want 
by  growing  trees  from  cuttings.  All  such  things 
are  discussed  with  much  detail  as  to  methods  with 
different  fruits  in  our  book,  "California  Fruits 
and  How  to  Grow  Them." 


Figures  on  Potato  Yield. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  through  your 
most  valuable  paper  what  is  the  yield  per  acre  of 
potatoes  on  the  best  land  around  Stockton,  Cal.. 
where  work  is  done  properly;  also  what  the  yield 
is  for  potatoes  along  the  coast? — T.  R..  Auburn. 

The  average  yield  of  potatoes  in  California, 
taking  the  whole  acreage  and  product  as  reported 
by  the  last  United  Slates  census,  is  147  bushels  to 
the  acre.  In  Stockton  district,  on  good  new  re- 
claimed land  the  yield  has  been  reported  all  the 
way  from  300  to  800  bushels  per  acre — the  crop 
declining  rapidly  as  continued  on  the  same  land. 
We  have  seen  a  statement  estimating  this  year's 
crop  in  the  Stockton  district  at  45,000  acres  av- 
eraging 125  sacks  per  acre.  The  coast  yield  would 
be  more  like  the  general  average  for  the  State  as 
first  given. 


Alfalfa  Over  Hardpan. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  40  acres  of  land  graded 
for  alfalfa,  half  way  between  Lodi  and  Gait.  Some 
of  the  checks  are  lower  that  the  four  surrounding 
checks,  and  consequently  water  will  stand  on  the 
low  checks  in  the  winter.  There  is  on  an  average 
from  two  to  three  feet  of  soil  on  top  of  hardpan 
and  hardpan  is  about  two  feet  thick.  Do  yon 
think  the  water  would  drain  off  of  the  low  checks 
if  the  hardpan  was  dynamited,  and  do  you  think 
this  land  will  grow  alfalfa  with  profit  to  the 
farmer? — J.  S.  B.,  Gait. 

Yes;  we  think  so.  Much  of  the  hardpan  in  your 
district  is  thin  enough  and  underlaid  by  per- 
meable strata  so  that  drainage  is  readily  secured 
by  breaking  up  the  hardpan. 


Trees  From  Suckers  Not  Desirable. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  suckers  coming  up  around 
myrobalan  trees  as  good  for  my  purpose  of  root 
stocks  for  French  prunes  as  the  seedling  grown 
from  the  myrobalan  pits? — E.  A.  V.,  Madrone. 

You  can  get  a  tree  by  budding  or  grafting  a 
sucker  which  has  made  its  own  root  as  well  as 
from  a  seedling,  but  such  a  tree  is  not  desirable 
because  experience  has  shown  that  suckers  are 
more  apt  to  have  the  suckering  habit  than  the 
seedling,  and  one  advantage  of  using  the  myro- 
balan is  that  it  is  less  apt  to  sucker  than  other 
plums  are,  and  the  best  way  to  increase  its  dis- 
position to  sucker  would  be  to  propagate  it  from 
suckers. 


For  a  Self -Milker. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
to  do  for  a  young  cow  that  milks  herself. — En- 
quirer, Morgan  Hill. 

Fit  a  harness  consisting  of  two  light  side  slats 
and  a  girth  and  neck  strap  in  such  a  way  that  the 
coy  cannot  reach  her  udder.  Unless  she  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  milk,  it  will  save  yon  a  lot 
of  worry  to  tix  her  up  for  beef. 
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The  California  Raisin  Industry. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  following  is  the  first  of  several  articles 
upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  raisin  indus- 
try in  this  State.  What  it  contains  is  not  new 
to  the  raisin-growers,  and  one  excuse  for  giving 
it  is  the  similarity  that  exists  in  many  ways  be- 
tween the  marketing  of  raisins  and  the  market- 
ing of  other  dried  fruits  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  present  condition  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
market  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  condition  of  the 
raisin  industry  at  its  beginning,  and  the  hopeful 
condition  of  olive  production  closely  resembles 
the  roseate  outlook  of  the  early  eighties  to  the 
Muscat  raisin  grower. 

Still  another  excuse  for  presenting  a  summary 
of  conditions  in  the  raisin  world  and  a  history 
of  the  industry  in  California  is  that  the  outlook 
is  brightening  here,  a  change  of  methods  in  mar- 
keting may  be  developed  and  the  industry  put 
on  a  basis  that  will  be  sufficiently  profitable  to 
the  growers,  just  to  the  distributers,  satisfactory 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  permit  the  acreage 
to  be  increased  as  the  merits  of  California  soil, 
climate,  producer  and  product  justify. 

That  the  raisin  industry  here  is  in  an  unfor- 
tunate condition  there  is  no  question.  It  is  a 
condition  that  is  hard  on  the  grower,  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  to  the  packer,  unpleasant  to  the 
wholesaler,  and  yet  the  ultimate  consumer  has  to 
pay  a  good  stiff  price  for  his  raisins.  Although 
the  grower  is  getting  comparatively  little,  and 
the  consumer  paying  a  fair  price,  things  have 
been  so  as  to  discourage  consumption  and  pro- 
duction, with  nobody  making  excessive  profits  in 
the  middle.  Raisins  have  been  a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity,  and  the  average  retailer  sells  so  few 
that  he  charges  a  big  margin  of  profit.  Without 
the  slightest  doubt,  if  selling  was  conducted  free- 
ly and  without  friction  from  start  to  finish,  the 
consumption  of  raisins  before  long  would  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  consumer  could  buy  for  less, 
the  retailer  sell  at  a  very  much  smaller  margin, 
the  middlemen  content  themselves  with  a  smaller 
commission,  and  the  grower  would  be  getting 
greater  and  more  just  returns,  and  the  acreage 
would  be  largely  increased. 

Main  Raisin  Varieties. — The  raisins  of  the  world 
are  of  four  main  kinds.  At  the  head  of  the  list 
comes  the  Muscat  raisin,  the  ordinary  table  vari- 
ety. It  is  the  largest,  richest  flavored,  and  both 
here  and  in  Spain  is  produced  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  other  varieties.  Not  many  years 
ago  these  were  sold  whole,  about  as  seen  on  the 
holiday  table,  but  now  most  are  seeded  and  sold 
in  pound  cartons  for  cooking  purposes,  the  num- 
ber going  for  fancy  table  use  being  small. 

The  other  three  leading  varieties  are  seedless. 
Of  these,  only  two,  the  Thompson's  Seedless  and 
the  Sultanas,  are  grown  in  California.  They  are 
practically  identical  with  each  other  except  for 
size,  and  bear  heavier  than  the  Muscats  in  a  good 
year,  though  more  subject  to  injury  from  frost 
and  therefore  to  a  crop  shortage.  They  need 
only  to  be  stemmed  and  cleaned  for  the  market, 
and  on  account  of  their  small  size,  cleanness  and 
convenience  of  handling  bring  a  higher  price  than 
the  Muscats.  They  are  also  more  in  demand  as 
table  grapes  than  the  Muscats  that  are  produced 
in  the  raisin  district.  To  help  offset  the  advan- 
tage of  price  is  a  more  expensive  system  of  train- 
ing the  vines  and  pruning,  the  Muscats  being 
grown  with  a  short  head  and  the  seedless  vari- 
eties usually  staked  and  wired.  Of  the  two,  the 
Thompson's  Seedless  is  the  larger  and  at  present 
more  popular  than  either  the  Sultana  or  Muscat 
for  the  planter. 

The  fourth  main  variety  of  raisin  is  the  Greek 
currant,  which  comes  not  from  a  currant  bush, 
but  from  a  vine.  They  are  produced  in  super- 
abundance in  Greece,  and  to  prevent  a  collapse 
of  prices  the  Greek  government  every  year  buys 
up  the  surplus.  Under  such  conditions  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  producing  cur- 
rants here. 

A  few  other  kinds  of  currants  are  occasionally 
dried,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance,  and  only 
the  Muscats,  Thompson's  and  Sultanas  cut  any 
figure  in  California,  with  the  Muscats  far  sur- 


passing the  other  two  in  quantity  and  total  value. 

Nearly  all  of  the  California  raisins  are  grown 
in  Fresno  and  neighboring  counties,  though  a  few 
are  also  grown  in  southern  California  and  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  In  the  latter  district,  only 
tin'  seedless  grapes  are  grown  for  raisins  in  any 
quantity.  These  are  dipped  in  lye  to  insure  rapid 
drying,  which  is  necessary  to  avoid  probable  fall 
showers,  and  are  bleached.  This  is  much  more 
expensive  than  pure  sun-drying,  but  a  higher 
price  is  also  secured,  which  justifies  the  expense, 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  dip  and  bleach 
some  of  the  San  Joaquin  seedless  grapes,  although 
the  weather  ma}-  not  make  that  necessary.  The 
acreage  of  these  seedless  grapes  is  increasing  in 
the  Sacramento  valley,  though  it  will  always  con- 
tinue much  less  than  in  the  San  Joaquin.  South 
of  the  Tehachapi  there  is  but  little  probability  of 
any  substantial  increase  in  raisin  production. 

The  Cost  of  Production.— The  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  pound  of  raisins  was  several  years  ago  found 
to  be  close  to  2  cents  a  pound,  or  $40  per  ton. 
That  would  now  prove  to  be  a  very  conservative 
figure,  and  recent  investigations  indicate  that  it 
is  not  far  from  2.43  cents  a  pound,  not  much 
less  than  the  growers  are  continually  in  danger 
of  receiving. 

In  the  first  place  the  largest  crop  ever  secured 
in  California  averaged  only  seven-eighths  of  a 
ton  per  acre;  it  is  usually  much  less,  having  run 
down  to  a  half  ton  per  acre  average  in  1904  and 
1905.  As  nearly  every  district  claims  over  a  ton 
per  acre  as  an  average  crop  on  good  land,  nearly 
every  grower  of  everything  is  reluctant  to  under- 
state his  success,  and  information  concerning  costs 
is  secured  from  individual  growers,  it  can  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  big  probability  that  this 
2.43  cents  is  below  the  real  cost  of  production, 
though  on  good  vineyards  it  ought  to  be  much 
less  than  this. 

The  unit  of  cost  is  an  acre,  and  every  fruit- 
grower knows  that  good  land,  fairly  well  located 
and  with  a  good  water  right  in  a  well-developed 
fruit  district,  is  cheap  for  $150  per  acre.  If  not 
planted  to  raisins,  it  would  be  worth  that  for 
other  fruits,  so  counting  $150  as  the  cost  of  an 
acre  is  very  conservative. 

The  vines  are  set  out  about  430  to  the  acre, 
which  at  $15  per  thousand,  makes  the  rooted 
cuttings  worth  about  $6.75.  On  account  of  their 
small  size  they  can  be  planted  more  cheaply  than 
fruit  trees,  only  a  thorough  plowing  and  culti- 
vation being  required.  Unlike  fruit,  the  land 
cannot  be  used  for  other  crops  while  the  vines 
are  growing,  although  the  vines  bear  sooner  than 
young  trees.  The  third  year  a  small  crop  can 
be  expected,  and  after  then  fairly  good  crops. 

Counting  interest  on  the  investment,  taxes, 
cost  of  cultivation,  and  so  on,  it  can  be  seen 
that  a  good  vineyard  will  stand  the  owner  about 
$250  when  it  reaches  a  good  bearing  age,  and 
this  is  about  what  a  man  would  have  to  pay  for 
one — either  that  or  more. 

But,  besides  the  land,  there  is  a  considerable 
investment  required  to  produce  raisins.  Besides 
the  horses,  plows,  harrows,  wagon,  and  all  inci- 
dentals needed  in  the  running  of  a  vineyard, 
there  is  a  large  investment  required  for  sweat- 
boxes  and  drying  trays.  If  the  grower  has  other 
fruit  to  dry  and  can  get  it  out  of  the  way  before 
the  raisins  come  on,  he  can  get  a  double  use  out 
of  the  trays  and  sweatboxes;  but  ordinarily,  the 
trays  and  sweatboxes,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
raisin  district,  are  used  for  raisins  alone. 

About  400  trays  per  acre  are  needed,  requiring 
a  further  investment  of  $60,  more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  trays.  These  are 
something  that  are  a  continual  expense  for  re- 
pairs and  to  replace  broken  trays ;  so  much  more 
than  interest  has  to  be  charged  against  them. 
The  sweatboxes  hold  125  pounds  of  raisins  each 
and  will  endure  hard  usage.  Enough  can  be 
provided  for  an  acre  of  vineyard  for  about  $8. 

At  all  events,  the  most  accurate  and  conserva- 
tive of  the  recent  figures  show  that  interest,  taxes 
and  depreciation  on  land  and  equipment  amount 
to  $25  per  year,  which,  if  it  cost  $40  per  ton 
to  produce  raisins,  would  leave  only  $15  to  pay 
for  all  cultivating,  pruning,  harvesting,  etc. 


Labor  Expenses.— That  $40  per  ton,  2  cents  per 
pound,  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
cost  is  evident  from  a  bare  inspection  of  the 
case.  If  a  man  owned  and  did  the  work  on  a 
40-acre  vineyard,  about  as  much  as  the  average 
small  farmer  could  be  expected  to  own,  had  a 
full  crop  of  a  ton  per  acre,  and  then  secured  2 
cents  for  his  raisins  (and  lots  of  times  growers 
have  gotten  no  more),  he  would  have  gross  re- 
turns of  only  $1600,  which  is  not  a  large  salary 
for  a  fairly  capable  man  in  the  city.  To  the 
salaried  man  that  $1600  would  be  clear,  while  the 
vineyardist  would 'have  to  pay  from  it  taxes, 
quite  a  bit  in  wages,  feed  for  his  stock,  keep  up 
his  equipment  and  the  ranch,  and  console  himself 
with  the  balance,  having  nothing  for  the  interest 
on  his  investment. 

On  a  small  Muscat  vineyard,  if  the  owner 
knows  his  business  thoroughly,  he  can  do  his 
own  pruning,  but  on  the  average  place  this  has 
to  be  hired  and  will  cost  about  $2.50  to  $3  per 
acre  and  up.  The  picking  costs  about  2'L.  cents 
per  tray.  Altogether,  gathering  the  grapes,  dis- 
tributing the  trays,  turning  the  raisins,  packing 
the  trays  up  again,  putting  the  raisins  in  the 
'  sweatbox  and  hauling  the  raisins,  and  all  other 
work  connected  with  getting  the  grapes  from  the 
vines  to  the  packing-hosiie.  costs  just  about  $12 
per  acre,  on  a  full  crop.  The  other  work  of  the 
vineyard,  cultivation,  pruning,  etc.,  very  close  to 
$11.75.  As  before  stated,  when  all  costs  are  put 
.together,  they  come  close  to  2.43c  per  pound  in 
the  sweatbox,  and  the  probability  is  that  this 
price  is  calculated  on  a  production  a  little  greater 
than  the  facts  justify.  When  the  average  crop 
runs  from  only  half  to  seven-eighths  of  a  ton 
per  acre,  $48.60  looks  like  a  rather  small  price 
for  a  ton  of  raisins. 

There  are  also  a  few  grapes  secured  in  a  sec- 
ond crop,  which  are  sold  to  wineries  to  be  made 
into  brandy.  The  price  runs  from  $5  to  $12  per 
ton,  and  the  crop  from  about  a  half  to  one  ton, 
depending  on  the  season.  Owing  to  the  way  these 
grapes  are  spread  out,  the  expense  of  picking  is 
large,  which  with  the  hauling,  makes  the  net  re- 
turns of  no  great  importance. 

The  seedless  varieties  have  no  second  crop,  al- 
though they  are 'in  demand  early  in  the  season 
for  table  purposes.  Owing  to  their  larger,  full 
crops,  it  is  probable  that  the  occasional  frost  in- 
jury to  them  will  make  the  average  crop  just 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Muscats.  A  higher 
price  secured  for  them  accompanies  a  greater 
initial  expense  in  staking  and  wiring  the  vines 
and  later  in  pruning  them. 

.lust  how  cost  and  price  run  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  average  crop  this  year  was  ap- 
proximately 1300  pounds  per  acre,  and  although 
4Va  cents  was  the  sweatbox  price  in  the  fall,  for 
a  part  of  the  time  this  spring  it  was  only  2% 
cents,  which  would  make  an  average  crop  worth 
about  $36;  while  the  cost  of  producing  them,  in- 
cluding interest  on  investment,  would  be  about 
$45.  A  suggestion  of  how  this  happens  to  be 
will  follow  later. 


SOUR-SAP  IN  YOUNG  APPLE  TREES 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Albert  F.  Etter,  Briceland.] 

Ever  since  we  have  been  growing  trees  at 
Ettersburg,  or  for  sixteen  years  past,  we  have 
each  spring  lost  more  or  less  from  so-called 
"sour-sap,"  or  "sun-scald,"  or  "spring  bark- 
blight."  Many  and  varied  are  the  causes  thought 
to  be  responsible  for  the  ailment ;  such  as  too 
much  wet,  too  much  drouth,  too  early  pruning, 
too  much  frost,  warm  winter  sunshine,  and  pretty 
much  everything  that  conies  to  pass  that  seems 
to  fit  the  case.  My  theory  is  that  the  disorder 
is  primarily  due  to  frosty  nights  followed  by 
clear  warm  days. 

However,  the  causes  of  the  disorder  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  cure ;  so  if  we  know  the 
first  symptoms,  and  can  altogether  prevent  or 
readily  cure  before  the  disease  has  actually  de- 
stroyed life  in  the  cambium  tissue,  we  need  not 
wrangle  about  primary  causes. 

The  first  symptoms  manifest  themselves  as  early 
as  January,  and  the  disease  ceases  to  be  active 
in  May.  That  is  to  say.  it  does  its  work  of 
destruction  while  the  tree  is  not  in  active  growth 
and  able  to  rebuild  tissue.    Thus,  sifted  down, 
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my  personal  opinion  is  that  the  frost  in  some  man- 
ner ruptures  or  kills  some  of  the  cells  in  the 
bark,  and  before  the  tree  can  repair  the  damage, 
owing  to  dormancy,  the  warm  sunshine  on  the 
trunk,  invariably  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
tree,  causes  fermentation  to  set  in.  Fermentation, 
however  slight,  causes  gases,  and  gases  cause  irri- 
tation and  secretion  in  the  tree  analagous  to 
irritation  causing  inflammation  and  secretion  in 
animal  tissue. 

So  we  find  the  first  noticeable  symptoms  to  be 
a  bark  more  or  less  juicy,  and  as  the  disease 
progresses  the  bark  turns  darker  and  darker  in 
color,  whereas  it  should,  when  cut  off  the  outside, 
be  quite  dry  and  natural  in  color.  With  a  little 
experience,  one  can  readily  spot  a  tree  that  is 
not  just  right.  The  tree  may  recover,  or  lose  a 
year's  growth,  and  be  all  right  the  next  season; 
or,  what  is  just  as  likely,  the  bark  will  gradu- 
al \y  lose  all  life  and  the  whole  trunk  of  the  tree 
be  killed,  and  when  dissected  it  will  have  an 
odor  like  a  vinegar  barrel.  If  left  unmolested, 
the  tree,  even  though  three  or  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, will  be  quite  decayed  by  the  following 
spring  and  thrifty  new  shoots  will  be  thrown  up 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk  to  replace  the  tree. 

Thus  diagnosed,  the  cure  is  simple  enough. 
The  tree  is  suffering  from  '"gastritis,"  and  by 
simply -slitting  the  bark  through  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  trunk 
and  on  the  arms  of  the  tree,  the  injurious  gases 
escape  and  the  disease  is  stayed.  If  the  slitting 
is  done  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates  after 
the  cold  snap  we  invariably  have  in  January,  no 
"gastritis"  will  develop.  If  done  at  any  time 
while  there  is  life  in  the  tissue,  the  disease  will 
be  stayed.  However,  if  not  done  until  the  fer- 
mentation has  made  much  progress,  much  more 
thorough  slitting  will  be  necessary,  even  cross- 
slitting:  in  all  cases  cut  entirely  through  the 
bark. 

These  observations  arc  given  after  entirely  pre- 
venting the  disorder  on  about  1000  young  apple 
trees  by  slitting  in  January  and  February.  On 
a  check  lot  the  trees  were  not  treated  until  late 
in  March,  after  numerous  trees  were  rapidly 
being  soured  beyond  redemption,  but  in  every 
case  the  cure  was  quick  and  complete,  and  now 
every  tree  in  the  orchard  is  as  robust  and  healthy 
as  could  be  desired. 

Whether  it  would  work  out  as  well  on  other 
fruit  trees,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  am 
gratified  to  know  that  at  last  we  have  so  simple 
a  remedy  to  circumvent  the  worst  ailment  of 
young  apple  trees  Ave  have  to  contend  with.  And 
I  suppose  what  is  true  of  this  locality  is  also 
true  of  other  mountain  apple  belts. 

Etter's  Experiment  Place,  Briceland. 


DELAYING  BLOOMING  BY  WHITEWASH 
SPRAYING. 


We  have  made  frequent  references  to  this  sub- 
ject during  the  last  decade,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Whit- 
ten,  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  who 
started 'the  interest  in  this  possibility  of  escaping 
frost  injury,  has  now  given  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
a  brief  statement  of  his  conclusions : 

"For  ten  consecutive  years  we  whitewashed 
diagonal  rows  of  peach  trees  across  the  Experi- 
ment Station  orchard  just  before  midwinter.  In 
this  section  we  had  five  general  peach  crops  dur- 
ing that  ten  years  on  untreated  trees;  on  white- 
washed trees  of  the  same  varieties  we  had  eight 
crops.  The  five  crops  on  untreated  trees  were  not 
all  full  crops;  the  eight  crops  on  treated  trees 
were  all  but  two  full  crops.  More  than  double 
the  amount  of  fruit  was  secured  in  ten  years  on 
the  whitewashed  trees.  The  treated  trees  were 
anywhere  from  a  few  days  up  to  ten  days  later 
in  blooming.  In  years  when  normal  weather  pre- 
vailed until  sudden  warm  spells  brought  the  trees 
into  bloom  hurriedly,  there  was  only  a  little  dif- 
ference in  time  of  blooming,  and  under  normal 
conditions  there  was  a  week  or  more  difference 
in  their  blooming.  This  is  less  important,  how- 
ever, than  the  fact  that  the  whitewashed  trees 
began  their  first  starting  into  slight  growth  on 
sunny  days  in  late  winter  fully  six  weeks  later 
than  the  naked  trees.  Almost  every  winter  in 
this  section,  dormant  peach  trees  will  endure  any 
cold  weather  that  we  have.  There  was  a  period 
of  six  weeks  during  the  last  part  of  the  winter 


and  early  spring  when  the  whitened  trees  were 
fully  dormant  after  unwhitened  trees  had  begun 
to  swell  and  grow  enough  to  make  them  suscepti- 
ble to  injury  from  any  severe  cold. 

"Only  a  few  progressive  orchardists,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  attempting  to  whitewash.  A  few 
have  tried  it,  however,  and  of  those  who  have 
tried  it  thoroughly,  most  of  them  say  that  it  pays. 
In  this  interior  section  we  have  an  intensely 
bright  sunlight.  Purple  coloring  matter  on  un- 
treated peach  trees  often  absorbs  heat  enough  on 
a  sunny  cold  day  in  winter  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  trees  25  degrees  or  more  above  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Whitened  trees 
remain  at  atmospheric  temperature  or  usually  a 
degree  or  so  below." 


MR.  UNDERWOOD  HAS  IT  IN  FOR  THE 
LEMON. 

The  New  York  lemon  importers  did  not  get 
their  free  lemon  legislation  througTi  Congress,  but 
Bepresentative  Underwood,  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  promised  that  the  free 
lemon  fight  will  be  renewed  when  the  December 
session  of  Congress  opens.  He  is  credited  with 
this  statement : 

"I  would  like  to  see  free  lemons  go  through 
at  this  session,  but  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
done.  Next  session,  however,  the  lemon  question 
will  be  taken  up,  and  lemons  put  on  the  free 
list  if  it  can  be  done." 

For  some  time  Mr.  Underwood's  committee 
have  been  considering  the  introduction  of  a  free 
"market-basket"  bill,  which  would  include  lemons 


Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Citrus  Protective  League  into 
the  cost  of  producing  citrus  fruits.  In  his  last 
report,  G.  Harold  Powell,  secretary  and  manager, 
gives  the  following  summary  which  may  serve 
our  readers  for  review  purposes: 

Since  making  the  last  general  report  of  the 
work  of  the  League,  the  investigation  of  the  cost 
of  producing  citrus  fruits  has  been  completed  and 
the  data  covering  the  cost,  of  producing  oranges 
has  been  published  and  distributed  widely.  The 
data  include  271  ranches  (8,095.9  acres)  and  show 
the  cost  of  labor,  including  plowing  and  culti- 
vating, pruning,  irrigating,  fumigating,  spraying, 
spreading  fertilizer,  other  tree  care,  superintend- 
ence and  administration  where  paid  for,  and  other 
labor  expenses  not  segregated;  also  the  cost  of 
materials,  including  chemical  fertilizers,  barnyard 
manure,  water,  fumigation,  forage  and  grain  for 
stock,  taxes,  maintenance  and  repairs,  insurance 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  but  excluding  in- 
terest on  the  investment  and  depreciation  on  the 
groves,  buildings,  stock,  machinery,  tools,  irriga- 
tion plant  or  other  equipment.  The  average  an- 
nual cultural  cost  of  materials  and  labor  per 
acre  is  $136.06. 

The  data  include  also  the  average  annual  yield 
of  oranges  per  acre  in  packed  boxes  from  1906-07 
to  1910-11  on  about  2,000  groves,  covering  from 
16,000  to  26,000  acres  per  year.  The  average  yield 
for  the  five-year  period  is  157.6  packed  boxes  per 
acre,  making  an  annual  average  cultural  cost  of 
producing  the  fruit  in  the  field  of  $0.8633  per 
packed  box. 

The  data  include  also  the  cost  of  handling 
4.186,983  boxes  of  oranges  from  the  tree  to  the 
ear  in  1910-11.  The  cost  of  picking  the  fruit  aver- 
aged $0.0771,  hauling  $0.0287,  packing  $0.3246. 
a  total  of  $0.4304. 

The  summary  of  the  cost  of  producing  oranges 
in  California,  including  transportation  and  mar- 
keting charges,  follows: 

Per  Box. 

Cultural  cost  $0.8633 

Cost  of  picking,  hauling  and  pack- 
ing   0.4304 


$1.2937 

Cost  of  freight  $0,828 

Average  cost  of  refrigeration. . . .  0.0789 


in  a  list  of  market  products  to  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.  Evidently  the  New  York  lemon  importer 
will  be  keen  in  support  of  Mr.  Underwood's  kind 
of  politics  this  fall. 


FRUIT  MUST  GO  BY  RIGHT  NAMES. 

If  any  of  our  fruit-growers  should  not  be  expert 
pomologists,  they  had  better  brush  up,  for  it  is 
announced  from  the  East  that  R.  E.  Doolittle,  of 
the  Government  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec- 
tion, says : 

"The  Board  cannot  approve  of  the  use  of  a 
name  representing  one  variety  of  apples  on  a 
barrel  containing  a  different  variety.  It  would 
not  be  considered  proper  to  label  a  barrel  of 
Ben  Davis  apples  as  Gano,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  difference  between  these  varieties 
is  very  slight.  Such  a  practice  would  be  regarded 
as  misbranding,  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  there  are  varieties  of  apples  which  arc  infe- 
rior in  taste  and  which  nevertheless  resemble 
either  varieties  of  superior  apples  so  closely  in 
external  appearance  as  to  deceive  the  uninformed 
purchaser.  You  will  readily  understand  that  if 
permission  were  granted  to  brand  apples  of  one 
variety  with  the  name  of  another  variety,  the 
purchaser  might  be  misled  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  he  is  buying." 

And  what  Mr.  Doolittle  says  about  apples  in 
barrels  applies  probably  to  all  other  fruits  in  all 
other  packages.  Free  users  of  names  had  better 
watch  out. 


Average  cost  of  selling   0.070 


0.9769 


$2.2706 

The  report  has  been  widely  analyzed  by  statis- 
ticians in  America  and  abroad,  and  a  summary  has 
been  officially  published  by  the  United  States. 
The  data  has  awakened  a  good  deal  of  study 
among  our  own  growers.  They  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  cost  accounting  system  on  many 
places,  and  they  supply  the  facts  that  are  needed 
in  a  comparison  of  the  American  with  foreign 
citrus  industries. 


TRIALS  OF  TEXAS  CITRUS  GROWERS. 

A  report  of  experiments  with  citrus  fruits  at 
the  Beeville  substation  in  the  alleged  citrus  belt 
of  Texas  has  just  been  published  by  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station  at  College  Station,  Texas.  It 
is  a  record  of  adversity  and  of  courage  in  the  face 
of  it.    We  select  a  few  paragraphs: 

The  attempt  to  grow  fruits  on  the  Texas  gulf 
coast  under  orchard  conditions  dates  back  only 
a  few  years.  From  1899  to  1910  this  section  had 
very  little  cold  weather  and  during  this  period, 
but  during  1911  and  1912  the  temperature  fell 
to  13°  and  10°  above  zero.  The  following  sug- 
gestions result  from  recent  experience : 

Shortly  before  cold  weather  all  varieties  of 
citrus  fruits  should  have  'clean  earth  piled  about 
them  to  a  height  of  from  12  to  18  inches.  In 
case  of  a  severe  freeze  this  will  save  all  the  wood 
which  is  covered.  The  severe  freezes  of  1911  and 
1912  have  taught  the  growers  that  they  must  be 
prepared  for  an  occasional  winter  which  will  tax 
to  the  utmost  any  system  of  orchard  protection. 
No  extensive  plantings  should  be  made  without 
some  well-defined  plan  for  fighting  frost. 

Various  orchard  heating  devices  were  tried. 
The  following  are  the  conclusions: 

1.  Citrus  fruit-growing  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  Texas  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

2.  The  great  demand  for  trees  resulted  in  much 
inferior  nursery  stock  being  placed  on  the  market. 

3.  Many  growers  utterly  neglected  their  groves, 
which  caused  as  much  loss  as  the  frost. 

4.  By  selecting  favorable  sites,  planting  wind- 
breaks, giving  good  cultivation  and  sowing  cover 


Cost  of  Producing  and  Market- 
ing Oranges. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLAUKSTOV,  WASH. 


■WMWVA  'Mint  will  Grow. 

ULLV  Tlmt  ore  True  to  I.nhel. 

JlEEw  Thai  arc  Free  From  nix- 
By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 

CL  LRKSTON,  WASH. 

Drawer  6. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1D12-1S. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


Perhaps  You  Will  Need 
Farm  or  Cover  Crop  Seeds  ? 
Try  Our  Recleaned,  High 
Germinating  and  Purity  Test 

Alfalfa,  Bur  Clover  (hulled  or  bur), 
Melilotus  (hulled),  Vetch,  Peas,  Fenu- 
greek, Rape,  and  other  seeds. 

Write  for  descriptive  leaflet  62. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
tilth  and  Poplar  Streets 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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crops,  the  danger  from  frost  injury  can 
be  greatly  reduced. 

5.  Protection  against  frost  is  recom- 
mended. 

6.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  orchard  heaters,  but  whether  they  may 
be  used  for  a  number  of  years  under 
Texas  conditions,  with  a  degree  of  profit 
to  the  growers,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 


FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 

CREDIT  SYSTEM  OF  RUSSIA. 


Even  in  remote  Siberia  and  Turkestan 
has  the  farmers'  co-operative  credit  sys- 
tem reared  a  financial  fabric  to  assist  the 
peasant  farmer  of  the  Russian  Czar's 
domain.  The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington lias  just  received  from  Ambassador 
Curtis  Guild  at  St.  Petersburg  an  exhaust- 
ive report  on  the  farmers'  co-operative 
credit  system  in  Russia. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports 
requested  by  President  Taft  from  nearly 
every  one  of  the  diplomatic  officers  in 
Europe  on  this  movement  which  he  is 
striving  to  transplant  to  this  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer.  Am- 
bassador Guild's  report  has  been  taken 
under  consideration  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  the  first  step  in  preparing  a  plan 
to  fit  the  co-operative  credit  idea  to  Amer- 
ican conditions. 

What  Rtjbsia  Is  Doing. — At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Russian  Government  has 
nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment money  invested  in  the  farmers' 
co-operative  credit  system,  which  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  testimonial  of  all  as 
to  the  success  of  the  movement  among 
Russian  farmers  and  of  the  great  benefits 
which  it  is  bringing  to  that  nation. 

How  established  a  part  of  the  Russian 
peasant's  life  this  financial  machine  is 
becoming  is  clearly  shown  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  peasants  to  deposit  their  sav- 
ings with  the  credit  societies  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  deposits  will  be  paid 
out  after  their  death  for  their  funeral  ex- 
penses or  that  they  will  be  returned  to 
them  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  age  of 
a  son  or  the  marriage  of  a  daughter. 

The  co-operative  movement  among  Rus- 
sian peasants  has  now  developed  two  dis- 
tinct aims:  First,  to  educate  the  peas- 
ants, a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
quite  illiterate,  along  the  lines  of  modern 
farming;  and,  secondly,  to  encourage  them 
to  save  their  earnings  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  providing  against  the  rainy  days. 
The  direct  aim  of  the  Russian  Govern 
ment  in  organizing  this  system  was  to 
relieve  the  peasant  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  exorbitant  and  ruinous  rates  of 
interest,  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
money-lenders,  the  rates  often  running  as 
high  as  60  and.  In  known  cases,  to  240 
per  cent.  The  movement  affords  further 
education  for  the  peasant  since  the  Rus- 
sian Government  has  very  wisely  left  the 
management  of  the  societies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  themselves,  conduct- 
ed through  the  general  meetings  of  the 
societies,  in  which  every  member  of  the 
society  is  given  one  vote.  The  peasant  is 
thus  given  considerable  experience  in 
financial  affairs  and  management.  The 
members  elect  a  board  of  directors  and 
a  council.  These  bodies  take  care  of  the 
executive  work.  They  report  to  the  gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  societies,  at  which 
all  the  members  are  present.  The  Gov- 
ernment, exercises  supervision  over  the 
societies  through  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Although  instituted  as  late  as  1895,  the 
movement  has  spread  in  Russia  to  in- 
clude 10,000  farmers'  societies,  with  an 
average  membership  in  each  society  of 
nearly  500.  The  network  of  societies 
covers  practically  the  entire  immense  area 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  Widespread  in- 
terest is  taken  in  the  movement  both  by 
the  Russian  Government  and  by  the  peas- 
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ants,  and  the  Government  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  considering  a  further  elabora- 
tion of  the  scheme. 

What  Americans  Can  Lkakn  From  It. 
— In  studying  the  Russian  co-operative 
credit  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
American  farmer,  Ambassador  Guild  finds 
that  naturally  the  great  difference  obtain- 
ing between  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Russia,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  land  farmed  by  individuals, 
the  system  of  land  tenure,  the  wealth  of 
the  farming  class,  and  in  the  general  facil- 
ity for  borrowing  money,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  this  country  to  secure  much 
benefit  from  a  study  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem beyond  its  general  principles. 

For  example,  the  average  loan  required 
by  the  farmer  in  Russia  does  not  exceed 
$50  and  is  generally  employed  to  pur- 
chase some  article  necessary  at  the  mo- 
ment, such  as  an  agricultural  implement 
or  a  horse,  the  loan  being  repaid  by  the 
Russian  farmer  immediately  after  the 
harvest.  Of  course,  the  American  farmer, 
who  works  a  much  larger  acreage,  would 
usually  need  more  money  and  longer  time. 
He  would  require  his  loan,  not  so  much 
for  the  moment's  exigency,  as  for  the 
gradual  development  of  his  property. 

In  brief,  Ambassador  Guild  reports  the 
Russian  system  to  be  an  institution  of 
co-operative  loan  societies  among  the 
farmers,  conducted  under  governmental 
patronage  and  supervision,  by  whicn  the 
farmer,  at  no  cost  to  himself,  is  given 
the  benefit  of  loans  from  his  society  on 
long  time  and  easy  terms,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  permitted  to  share  in  his  society's 
profits.  The  loan  societies  are  of  two 
classes — the  loan  savings  associations  and 
the  societies  of  small  credit.  They  are 
both  co-operative,  and  the  aim  of  each  is 
to  lend  small  amounts  to  the  farmers 
through  governmental  assistance.  The 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  soci- 
eties is  that  the  members  of  the  loan  sav 
ings  associations  are  obliged  to  make  de- 
posits of  a  small  amount  in  order  to  form 
a  reserve  capital  for  their  society,  while 
members  of  the  societies  of  small  credit 
do  not  participate  personally  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  society's  capital.  The  lat- 
ter societies  are  adapted  to  the  poorer 
and  more  sparsely  settled  communities. 

How  the  Government  Helps. — The  man- 
agement of  all  the  societies  is  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  is  directly  supervised  by  a  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Bank.  When  a  group 
of  twenty  or  more  individuals  wishes  to 
form  a  co-operative  loan  society,  a  peti- 
tion to  that  effect  is  presented  to  the 
Government.  A  Government  inspector 
then  makes  a  personal  investigation  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  signers  of  the 
petition  and  of  the  value  of  their  land. 
Upon  his  recommendation  the  Government 
grants  the  society  a  loan  of  one  to  three 
thousand  rubles  ($500  to  $1500)  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  at  an  interest 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  payable  annually. 
This  loan  serves  as  the  foundation  cap- 
ital of  the  society.  For  its  working  cap- 
ital the  State  Bank  is  authorized  by  the 
Government  to  lend  money  to  the  society 
upon  application.  The  amount  of  the 
loan  from  the  State  Bank  depends  upon 
the  number  of  members  in  the  society, 
their  aggregate  wealth,  etc.,  but  is  not 
restricted  to  any  one  amount,  and  gener- 
ally varies  from  between  $1000  to  $1500 
and  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

The  State  Bank  loan  is  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  the  Government  loan — 
that  is,  5  per  cent — but  is  made  for  a 
short  time  only,  usually  for  12  months. 
Besides  the  foundation  capital  from  the 
Government  and  the  loans  from  the  State 
Bank,  the  societies  may  obtain  other  loans 
from  banks  or  individuals,  usually  at 
from  6  to  10  per  cent  interest.  Savings 
deposits  are  received  by  the  societies.  The 
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Many  growers  write  to  ask  if  they 
can  deal  direct  with  us,  while  others 
ask  our  help  in  marketing  small  lots 
of  fruits,  Luts,  etc.,  so  it  is  well  to 
tell  you  that  the  way  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  advantages  and  protection 
of  this  organization  is  to  do  business 
with  one  of  the  shipping  companies 
supporting  and  maintaining  it.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Earl  Fruit  Company. 
I'ioneer  Fruit  Company. 
Producers  Fruit  Company. 
Frank  II.  Buck  Company. 
A.  Block  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son. 
Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Plnkbnm  &  MeKevltl. 
Fcnryn  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  H.  Anderson. 
Mivn-Hergtholdt  Co. 
W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son. 
Vnenvllle  Fruit  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors do  not  handle  Oranges  or 
Lemons,  and  nothing  less  than 
car  lots  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 


Do  you  know  that  Texas  bad  over  4,000 
cars  of  peacbes  this  yearf  That  Georgia 
had  over  7,000  carsf  That  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  are  now  marketing  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  4,000  carsf  Do  you  know  of  all 
the  other  crops  yet  to  be  marketed  from 
Colorndo,  I  tah,  Washington,  Oregon,  Mich- 
igan, New  York  and  everywhere  elsef 

To  successfully  meet  this  competition 
our  fruit  Interests  must  present  a  solid 
front;  must  work  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Industry,  or  California  may  lose 
the  battle.  I'nlted  we  stand)  divided  we 
fall! 

Growers,  is  it  for  your  Interest  to  work 
for  disorganization,  or  for  union  f  The 
t'nllfornln  Fruit  Distributors  are  for  union 
and  protection.  You  can  help  us  perfect  It 
by  shipping  with  our  members. 

DO  IT  NOW! 


Vetch  and 
Burr  Clover 

These  two  forage  plants  lead  all 
others  for  cover  crop  purposes. 

Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
We  also  handle  Seed  Rye. 

AGENTS  FOR  MOCOCO 
FERTILIZERS 

Valley  Seed  Company 

707  J  Street,       Sacramento,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 

for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  W.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
est on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  grade.  Send 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
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average  society  begins  business  with  a 
total  capital — that  is,  both  foundation  and 
working  capital— of  from  $4000  to  $6000. 
It  is  then  in  a  position  to  make  loans  to 
its  members,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
society. 

Kinds  of  Loans. — These  loans  are  of 
three  kinds:  (1)  Those  used  for  current 
expenses  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
one  year;  (2)  those  used  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  machinery,  horses,  etc., 
up  to  three  years;  and  (3)  those  used  in 
agricultural  improvements,  irrigation 
works,  etc.,  which  run,  generally,  for  five 
years. 

Loans  to  members  usually  bear  an  in- 
terest rate  of  8  to  12  per  cent.  On  the 
small  loans,  up  to  $150,  no  other  guaranty 
is  required  of  the  borrower  than  his  per- 
sonal word  or  that  of  another  responsible 
individual.  Where  security  is  given  on 
the  land  or  the  farm  products  of  the 
debtor,  the  farmer  may  borrow  as  high 
as  $500.  In  case  of  failure  of  crops  or 
other  misfortunes  coming  to  the  borrower, 
an  extension  of  time  is  granted  him  in 
which  to  repay  his  loan,  and  when  the 
harvest  is  not  good  in  any  district  the 
State  Bank  will  also  extend  the  same  leni- 
ency to  the  society  for  the  repayment  of 
its  loan. 

In  the  societies  of  small  credit  the  ini- 
tial loan  from  the  Government,  made  for 
13  years,  is  repaid  by  reserving  60  per 
cent  of  the  society's  net  earnings  as  a 
reserve  fund.  This  is  done  only  in  times 
when  the  society  has  had  a  prosperous 
year,  but,  so  far,  prosperity  for  the  soci- 
eties has  proved  almost  the  invariable 
rule.  In  the  same  way  the  loans  savings 
associations  put  aside  10  per  cent  for  the 
repayment  of  loans,  and  a  dividend,  not 
exceeding  5  to  10  per  cent,  is  then  paid 
to  its  depositors. 


INVESTIGATING  A  POTATO 
TROUBLE. 


A  peculiar  disease  of  the  white  potato 
which  may  be  designated  as  the  "internal 
brown  streak,"  occurs  in  this  State  ap- 
parently to  a  serious  extent.  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  Agricultural  Experi 
ment  Station,  at  its  branch  at  Whittier, 
is  making  a  thorough  investigation  as  to 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  trouble,  since 
there  appears  to  be  a  large  financial  loss 
in  certain  localities. 

Appearance  of  a  Potato  Affected  in- 
ternal Brown  Streak. — The  surface  of  a 
potato  affected  by  this  disease  is  appar- 
ently healthy.  Upon  cutting,  however, 
ihe  inner  portion  is  found  to  be  discol- 
ored by  the  presence  of  brownish  streaks 
which  may  affect  a  very  small  part  or 
may  be  so  numerous  that  the  whole  of 
the  inside  is  discolored,  rendering  the 
potato  unfit  for  food.  Many  questions 
arise,  such  as  the  relation  between  its 
occurrence  and  date  of  planting,  source 
and  variety  of  seed,  field  culture,  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  etc.,  which  can  only 
be  answered  by  observing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  crops  are  growing. 

All  who  are  growing  potatoes  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  and  have  suffered  losses 
from  this  cause,  and  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  this  investigation,  are  earnest 
ly  requested  to  notify  the  Plant  Disease 
Laboratory,  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  as  soon  as 
possible. 


LIME 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME, 
HVDRATED  LIME, 
CARBONATE  OF  LIME, 
PHOSPHATE   OF  LIME, 
SULPHATE  OF  LIME, 
NITRATE  OF  LIME. 


FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist, 
733  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Thi3  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  Is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IHRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Oifices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  H6.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


The  Automatic  Field 

AND 

Orchard  Gun 

This  Gun  will  thoroughly  protect  your  Or- 
chards from  Birds  and  Animals. 

It  will  protect  your  Grain  Fields,  Seed  Fields. 
Berries,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Poultry,  Sheep. 

It  does  not  kill,  but  drives  away  both  Birds 
and  Animals. 

It  is  extensively  in  use  in  Europe,  Australia 
and  India. 

It  is  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Each  Gun  shoots  every  hour  for  10  hours 
consecutively,  and  requires  no  attention.  It  is 
simple  in  construction  and  is  not  affected  bv 
the  weather. 

For  information  address 

AUTOMATIC  GUN  CO. 

521  CLUNIE  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Englishman — You  have  some  pretty 
high  buildings  in  Chicago,  haven't  you? 

Chicagoan  (in  London) — Well,  I  should 
remark!  Why,  the  tops  of  some  of  them 
are  covered  with  snow  the  year  round! — 
Puck. 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  $3  per  copy.                   Second  Edition,  Postpaid  $2  per  copy. 
AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  
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Reflections  of  an  Appreciative 
Reader. 


To  the  Editor:  When  the  seasonal  har- 
vests are  gathered  and  pressing  cares 
give  me  a  brief  breathing  spell,  I  shall 
not  forget  my  promise  to  write  a  short 
historical  article  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Prkss,  for  which  my  father  subscribed 
from  its  inception,  and  which  has  been 
a  welcome  visitor  at  our  home  ever  since. 
It  is  not  less  versatile  in  helpful  hints 
than  is  California's  vast  range  of  pro- 
duction itself,  and  has  ever  kept  just  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  this  State.  It  is  in  every 
respect  the  ranchero's  trade  paper.  Its 
market  reports  are  not  less  dependable 
now  then  were  in  the  early  '70's.  The 
Pacific  Riral  Press  is  helpful  in  every 
way — even  in  its  advertising  columns. 
No  farmer,  horticulturist  or  stockman  can 
keep  "up  to  date"  without  it. 

In  1905  it  was  my  privilege  to  suggest 
a  convention  of  stockmen  which  convened 
at  Sacramento  during  the  State  Fair, 
when  we  organized  the  California  Breed- 
ers' Association.  It  was  my  first  visit 
to  the  State  Fair — notable  for  the  excel- 
lent character  of  its  live  stock  exhibit, 
but  which  marked  the  end  of  racetrack 
gambling  in  California.  Whether  the 
importance  of  the  industries  concerned, 
or  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  able 
men  connected  with  and  representing 
theme,  or  finally  the  eminently  practical 
value  of  the  subjects  discussed  be  con- 
sidered, in  all  respects  the  gathering  was 
a  notable  one.  From  all  time  the  breed- 
ing and  raising  of  live  stock  has  been 
considered,  in  every  nation,  as  second  to 
no  enterprise  that  has  made  it  great. 
Various  causes  and  especially  the  open- 
ing up  of  other  fields  of  endeavors  have 
contributed  to  somewhat  dim  for  the  mo- 
ment the  lustre  foreshadowed  in  the  cat- 
tle raising  of  California's  earlier  days,  but 
the  dimness  is  passing  as  passes  one  of 
our  morning  mists,  and  there  are  clearly 
brighter  days  in  store  for  the  live  stock 
industry  of  the  Golden  State. 

I  have  referred  to  the  ability  and  the 
experience  of  the  men  assembled  in  this 
first  convention  of  the  California  State 
Breeders'  Association.  Professionally 
they  were  men  of  eminence,  and  it  was 
not  the  least  pleasant,  but  one  of  the 
most  helpful  features  of  the  assembly 
that  the  lives  of  more  than  one  had  been 
mostly  spent  in  other  lines.  This  was 
strinkingly  instanced  in  the  presence  of 
Judge  Peter  J.  Shields  and  Major-General 
Shafter  (since  deceased),  and  Dr.  Jas.  W. 
Withycombe  of  Oregon.  The  late  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Pierce,  ex-Mayor  of  Oakland, 
who  had  made  his  dairy  herd  second  to 
none  in  the  world,  was  elected  president 
of  our  association. 

It  would  require  a  small  volume  to 
give  even  an  outline  of  their  various, 
most  practical  speeches  in  those  memora- 
ble two  days,  which  if  they  were  compiled 
in  book  form  would  combine  to  make  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  whole 
ground  covered  by  the  words  live  stock. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  profound  im- 
pression produced  by  Judge  Shields' 
notable  address  upon  agricultural  educa- 
tion. All  other  business  for  a  time  was 
dropped  in  an  animated  discussion  which 
led  to  the  framing  and  unanimous  pass- 
ing of  a  resolution  asking  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  appropriate  $150,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  State  Farm.  Dr.  Withycomb 
spoke  very  exhaustively  and  winningly 
for  the  proposition.  Hence  the  University 
Farm  School  at  Davis.  To  Judge  Shields 
is  deserving  the  credit  for  its  establish- 
ment. 

Dr.  Withycomb  also  made  an  earnest 
plea  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 


of  our  State  Fair;  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  its  educational  advantages.  The 
late  W.  H.  Mills  suggested  to  me,  when 
I  told  him  of  the  paucity  of  interest  and 
attendance  at  our  State  Fair  at  that  time, 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  best  to  "put 
it  upon  wheels"  and  that  for  instance,  it 
should  have  been  held,  that  season  at 
least,  in  Oakland,  where  the  30,000  (more 
or  less)  of  visiting  Knights  Templars  to 
the  conclave  in  San  Francisco,  then  as- 
sembled, could  have  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  California  could 
produce  in  the  way  of  live  stock,  etc.  It 
impressed  me  as  an  extremely  wise  sug- 
gestion, and  I  wrote  many  letters  in 
reference  to  it  to  its  live  secretary,  Mr. 
Filcher,  Governor  Pardee  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  State  Fair  should  have  an 
advertising  advantage  to  the  whole  State 
as  well  as  its  eminently  valuable  educa- 
tional features.  Permit  me  to  suggest 
that  the  State  Fair  in  1915,  therefore, 
shall  be  held  somewhere  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  it  shall  be  made  the  great- 
est fair  ever  held  upon  earth. 

Chas.  Willard  Coe. 
Rancho  San  Felipe,  San  Jose. 


NATIONAL  EFFORT  FOR 
LARGER  CROPS. 


Marked  progress  along  the  line  of  stim- 
ulating interest  in  and  securing  legisla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  American 
soil  resources  and  farm  conditions  is 
shown  in  the  reports  and  statements  pre- 
sented at  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Soil  Fertility  League  held 
in  Chicago  August  8th.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  organization  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workable  plan  of  direct  and 
individual  application  of  the  advanced 
principles  and  results  of  scientific  farm- 
ing, stress  was  laid  on  the  status  of  the 
Lever  bill  in  Congres.  As  generally 
known,  this  measure  provides  for  equal 
federal  and  state  support  of  a  farm  dem- 
onstrator in  every  agricultural  county  in 
the  United  States,  a  trained  public  ser- 
vant selected  and  supervised  by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  working  out  the 
individual  problems  in  his  territory,  ap- 
plying practically  the  results  of  research 
and  experiment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  Experiment  Station,  and  most 
recent  achievements  in  soil  and  agricul- 
tural rehabilitation  and  conservation  at 
home  and  abroad. 

President  Howard  H.  Gross  stated  that 
the  Lever  bill,  prepared  by  the  leading 
authorities,  the  executive  committee  of 
American  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Soil  Fertility  League,  and 
Government  experts,  had  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  entire  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  was  on  the  privileged  cal- 
endar of  the  House,  had  practically  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  members  of 
both  bodies,  and  if  not  passed  at  the 
current  session,  would  be  one  of  the  first 
measures  to  be  considered  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  this  winter.  President 
Gross  asserted  that  the  country  would 
inevitably  face  serious  food  conditions  if 
the  soil  is  not  greatly  improved.  He 
pointed  to  the  statistical  showing  that 
the  agricultural  situation  of  the  United 
States  has  been  so  neglected  that  within 
twenty  years  we  will  be  forced  to  import 
our  principal  food  products  from  foreign 
lands  and  that  in  fifty  years  it  will  be 
impossible  to  feed  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. This  argument  was  based  on  the 
comparative  increase  in  population  and 
farm  products. 


A  Plain  Statement  of  I  H  C  Wagon  Value 

THERE  is  money  saved  for  one  farmer  every  time  an  I  H  C  wagon  is 
sold.  Not  because  it  costs  less  money  to  begin  with,  but  because  of 
the  length  of  service  it  gives,  an  I  H  C  wagon  is  the  cheapest  wagon 
you  can  buy.  A  new  wagon  costs  you  the  price  of  so  many  bushels  of 
wheat,  corn,  or  oats,  or  so  many  bales  of  hay.  The  longer  the  wagon  lasts 
the  more  you  get  for  the  original  purchase  price,  and  the  cheaper  your 
wagon  becomes.  That  is  why  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  best  wagon  —  one 
that  will  outlast  any  ordinary  wagon.    When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  wagon 

Weber       New  Bettendorf       Steel  King 

you  invest  in  a  wagon  built  of  the  highest  grade  material  which  experience 
and  care  can  select  or  money  can  buy;  built  in  the  most  thorough,  pains- 
taking manner,  by  skilled  workmen,  in  factories  which  have  modern  appli- 
ances for  doing  work  of  the  highest  standard  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  conditions  under  which  [  H  C  wagons  are  built  are  nearly  ideal. 

All  lumber  used  is  air-dried  in  sheds  with  concrete  floors.  This  insures 
toughness  and  resiliency.  All  metal  parts  are  made  of  especially  prepared 
steel,  guaranteeing  the  longest  service.  Each  wagon  undergoes  four  inspec- 
tions before  being  shipped  so  that  it  reaches  the  purchaser  in  first  class  con- 
dition, ready  to  be  put  to  work  at  once  and  able  to  carry  any  reasonable  load 
over  any  road  where  a  wagon  should  go. 

Weber  wagons  have  wood  gears,  New  Bettendorf  and  Steel  King  have 
steel  gears.  The  1  H  C  local  dealer  knows  which  wagon  is  best  suited  to 
your  work,  will  tell  you  why,  and  will  sell  you  that  one.  When  you  seo 
him  have  him  show  you  all  the  good  points  of  1  H  C  wagons,  and 
hear  what  he  can  tell  you  about  the  experiences  of  I  H  C  wagon 
owners.  You  can  get  literature  from  him,  or  write  the  nearest 
branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denrer.  Cole;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore;    Spokane,  Wa>h.;    Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_  .  (Incorporated) 
Chicago 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 


USA 


The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  lurnish.  tree  of  charge  to  all,  the  best  Information  obtainable 
on  l>ctier  farming.  It  you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerniniiE  soils,  imps,  land  drainage. 
Irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  Inquiries  specific  aaU  scotl  them  to  I1IC  Service  Bureau* 
Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 

a.  flfl  13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 

^l+l^  25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 

Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
-f^W*"^?- market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
forniaand  Hawaiian  Islands. 
yji  *  Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 

TRAOE  mark      Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  -  -  -  SAN  TRANCISCO 


Buy 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 


Fertilizers 

— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Phospho-Potassic  fertilizer,  0-14-9,  Is 
just  the  mixture  to  use  during  September  and  October  for 
early  maturing  and  quality  producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  Invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 

150  Fine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  cheap. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

Sain  Francisco.  Cal. 


VATEH  TANK. 
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Prof.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  College,  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  average  yield  of  corn  and  wheat 
in  Illinois  could  and  should  easily  be 
doubled,  and  that  the  application  of  mod- 
ern methods  would  undoubtedly  produce 
similar  results  in  other  sections.  E.  S. 
Conway,  manufacturer  and  president  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
made  a  plea  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
business  man  with  the  farmer.  "We  do 
not  seem  to  realize,"  he  said,  "that  every- 
thing, business,  politics,  and  all  our  ele- 
ments, are  based  directly  and  indirectly 
upon  the  farm.  There  should  be  a  more 
cordial  co-operation  all  around  of  the 
merchant  and  farmer  so  as  to  make  more 
substantial  and  more  productive  the  basic 
elements  of  prosperity." 


POWER  REQUIRED  FOR  MA- 
CHINERY USED  ON  THE 
FARM. 

[Compiled  for  the    Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  Wm.  H.  Kritzer.] 

A  safe  rule  In  buying  horse-power,  as 
in  most  everything  else,  is,  "When  in 
doubt,  don't."  If  you  have  the  least  doubt 
about  an  engine  or  motor  furnishing  suffi- 
cient power  for  the  machine  you  are 
going  to  run,  don't  take  any  chances.  A 
few  horse-powers  more  will  be  worth  all 
they  cost. 

The  following  lists  of  farm  machines 
and  the  approximate  amount  of  power 
taken  by  some  of  this  apparatus  may 
prove  interesting: 

CARBON   INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

H.P. 

8  candle-power,  28  watts   0.037 

16  candle-power,  55  watts   0.074 

32  candle  power,  110  watts   0.148 

TUNGSTEN   INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

20  candle-power,  25  watts   0.034 

32  candle-power,  40  watts   0.054 

48  candle-power,  60  watts   0.081 

WASHING  MACHINES. 

When  washing    0.13 

When  wringing    0.25 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

350  gallons  of  milk  per  hour   V-> 

450  gallons  of  milk  per  hour   % 

650  gallons  of  milk  per  hour   % 

850  gallons  of  milk  per  hour   1 

1000  gallons  of  milk  per  hour   1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cow  milker    % 

Grindstone    V± 

Cold  storage  plant   5  to  25 

Pumping  plant  V>  to  25 

Grist  mill   15  to  30 

HAY  PRESSES. 

14xl8-in.  bale,  10  tons  per  day   2 

14xl8-in.  bale,  12  tons  per  day   3 

16xl8-in.  bale,  10  tons  per  day   2 

16xlS-in.  bale,  14  tons  per  day   4 

17x22-in.  bale,  12  tons  per  clay   3 

17x22-in.  bale,  16  tons  per  day   6 

FEED  GRINDERS. 

8-in.  mill,    8  bushels  per  hour   4 

10-in.  mill,  15  bushels  per  hour   6 

10-in.  mill,  50  bushels  per  hour   15 

16-in.  mill,  36  bushels  per  hour   10 

THRESHERS. 

28x40-in.  separator   11  to  13 

31x49-in.  separator   13  to  16 

33x52-in.  separator   16  to  20 

36x56-in.  separator   18  to  22 

36x60-in.  separator   20  to  24 

40x46-in.  separator   22  to  25 

44x68-in.  separator   25  to  32 

ROCK  CRUSHERS. 

Blake — 

TxlO-in.,  120  tons,  2-in.  size,  24  hrs.  8 

9xl5-in.,  190  tons,  2-in.  size,  24  hrs.  15 

10x20-in.,  300  tons,  2-in.  size,  24  hrs.  20 

15x24-in.,  420  tons,  2-in.  size,  24  hrs.  30 


Dodge — 

4x6-in.,  30  tons,  2  to  %-in.  size,  24 
hra.  :>.  .*$:..'.{  . -,:   2 

7xl0-in.,  100  tons,  2  to  %-in.  size,  24 

hrs   7 

llxl5-in.,  150  tons,  2  to  %-in.  size,  24 
hrs   15 

FIELD  TOOLS. 

8-ft.  double  disc  plow   6 

8-ft.  single  disc  plow   6 

8-ft.  light  disc  plow   4 

20-ft.  drag    4 

20-in.  harrow    4 

14-in.  bottom  mould-board  plow   4 

Or  a  pull  of—  in.  deep. 

300  to  350  lbs.,  plowing  corn  stubble..  7 
350  to  400  lbs.,  plowing  wheat  stubble.  7 

350  to  450  lbs.,  plowing  clover  sod   7 

500  to  600  lbs.,  plowing  blue  grass....  7 
500  to  GOO  lbs.,  plowing  June  grass. ...  7 
700  to  800  lbs.,  breaking  wild  ground 
 3y2  to  4% 

TRACTORS. 

A  horse  can  pull  a  continuous  working 
load  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  his  weight  at 
the  draw-bar,  but  in  an  emergency  can 
exert  two  or  three  times  the  constant  pull- 
ing power  for  a  short  time — perhaps  five 
minutes. 

A  1400  pound  horse  pulling  a  working 
load  of  140  pounds  will  carry  his  weight 
on  two  feet  a  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
Two  hoofs  have  an  area  of  approximately 
76  square  inches,  on  which  1400  pounds  is 
brought  to  bear  or  18  4/10  pounds  on  each 
square  inch. 

It  requires  about  1  horse-power  to  pro- 
pel every  1000  pounds  of  tractor  weight, 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
this  is  governed  very  materially  by  the 
varying  local  conditions,  such  as  charac 
ter  and  condition  of  the  soil,  depth  to 
which  ground  is  cultivated,  the  footing 
for  the  engine,  slippage  of  the  traction 
wheels,  condition  and  setting  of  the  farm 
tools,  etc. 

To  turn  a  single  acre  of  ground  with  a 
10-inch  plow  requires  8  miles  of  travel  for 
both  man  and  teams.  A  14-inch  plow 
bottom,  turning  14  inches  of  soil,  in  cut- 
ting one  mile  or  5280  lineal  feet  will  turn 
6160  square  feet.  At  a  speed  of  two  miles 
per  hour  the  amount  of  ground  turned  by 
one  14-inch  plow  will  be  12,320  square 
feet.  As  there  are  43,500  square  feet  in 
one  acre,  the  amount  plowed  by  one  plow 
(cutting  14  inches)  in  one  hour  will  be 
0.283  of  an  acre,  or  for  a  day  of  ten  hours 
2.83  acres.  Four  plows  of  the  width  men- 
tioned, in  ten  hours  will  plow  12  acres; 
six  plows,  17  acres;  eight  plows,  23  acres. 
If  the  tractor  travels  two  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour,  the  amount  plowed  in  ten  hours 
would  be  25  per  cent  more  than  the  above 
amounts. 

In  buying  a  tractor,  a  half  hour  maxi- 
mum load  run  means  very  little,  and  a 
several  hours  run  means  only  a  little 
more.  But  when  the  engine  can  carry  a 
load  well  in  excess  of  its  rated  power  for 
ten  or  more  consecutive  hours,  it  is  con- 
clusive proof,  and  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  everything  about  it  is  right. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Your 
Money 
Back 
on 
Co 
Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
■  1  variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 

Th  A      will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
IJLJIC      Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 
Y  V»*  FARMfifFRM  ^tla  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 

rrllUHUUCftlVl  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Aii.  clcs,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash.  Still 
the  host  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  .&  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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Various  Notes. 

Latest  reports  place  the  Tokay  Grape 
crop  around  Lodi  at  about  50%  of  nor- 
mal. 

G.  B.  Ensign,  a  capitalist  of  Iowa,  has 
purchased  1015  acres  near  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  which  he  will  subdivide  and  ad- 
vertise for  sale  to  farmers  of  his  State. 
Irrigation  water  will  be  secured  from 
the  Butte  County  Canal  Company. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Beattle,  of  San  Jose,  and  as- 
sociates, who  own  160  acres  near  Porter- 
ville,  have  purchased  GOO  acres  adjoining 
and  will  probably  plant  the  whole  tract 
to  oranges. 

Sweet  potato  shipments  commenced  at 
Turloek  last  week,  and  the  irrigated  dis- 
trict in  that  locality  expects  a  banner 
year  for  this  crop. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre 
was  paid  for  20  acres  near  Hanford.  The 
land  is  planted,  12  acres  to  peaches  and  7 
acres  in  vineyard,  with  house  and  barn. 

Raisin-growers  in  the  Selma  district  of 
Fresno  county  have  delayed  picking  until 
September  10th.  Some  may  find  it  expe- 
dient to  delay  picking  five  days  longer, 
as  they  find  the  grapes  do  not  reach 
the  standard  for  sugar. 

Packers  in  Fresno  county  are  reported 
to  have  bought  several  crops  of  Muscats 
at  3  cents. 

Domoy  is  the  name  of  a  new  town  soon 
to  come  into  existence  in  Northern  Glenn 
county  to  be  peopled  by  Bohemians.  Ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  a  postoffice. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

J.  T.  Cooper  has  purchased  1200  acres 
in  Conn  valley,  near  St.  Helena,  Napa 
county,  and  is  getting  together  a  herd  of 
Holsteins  with  which  to  establish  a  dairy 
about.  October  1st. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  1915  meeting  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  poultry  display  that  will  be  spread 
for  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  will  be  a 
world  epoch.  Poultry  breeders  and  fanci- 
ers lead  in  enthusiasm  with  regard  to 
participation  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  and  King  Chanticler 
and  his  satellites  will  reign  in  royal  mag 
nificence  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco 
bay. 

Just  before  going  to  press  last  week, 
we  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Bishop  Bros.,  the  owners  of  the 
San  Ramon  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep: 
"We  are  leaving  in  a  few  days  for  the 
Oregon  State  Fair,  and  we  think  we  are 
taking  with  us  the  finest  show  flock  ever 
seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  are  proud 
of  them  and  proud  of  the  way  that  Shep- 
herd Ted  Ballard  has  brought  them  into 
condition.  We  have  a  home-bred  year- 
ling ewe  in  the  lot  which  Ted  thinks  the 
best  American-bred  ewe  he  ever  saw.  She 
certainly  is  a  beautiful  sheep.  We  sold 
a  ram  to  Golden  Gate  Park  the  other  day 
— a  fine  typy  fellow,  and  we  are  sure 
Superintendent  McLaren  will  be  pleased 
with  him." 

Sheep  shearing  began  on  the  big  Vina 
ranch  in  Tehama  county  last  week.  The 
wool  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality. 
There  are  said  to  be  40,000  sheep  to  be 
sheared  on  this  ranch,  and  large  flocks 
of  them  are  now  being  brought  in  from 
adjacent  sections. 


Fruit  Grower  Writes  From  Tehama 
County. 

The  trees  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit 
do  extremely  well  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  The  following  varieties  have  found 
their  home  here:  peaches,  prunes,  apri- 
cots, pears  and  figs,  in  the  order  named. 
Then  follow  the  whole  catalogue,  all  do 
ing  well  in  growth,  but  their  value  com 
mercially  yet  to  be  tried.    The  first  two 


named  varieties  remain  unsurpassed  in 
quality  and  flavor.  Some  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience say  they  have  never  seen  their 
equal  in  the  State,  and  certainly  the  El- 
berta  peach  is  superior  in  flavor  and  looks 
to  anything  they  have  seen  or  tasted  East 
or  West  of  the  Rockies,  and  that  from 
an  orchard  only  three  years  old. 

An  old,  old  orchard,  one  of  the  oldest 
ever  set  out  in  these  parts,  which  has 
never  been  properly  attended,  having  been 
used  for  pasturing  hogs,  mules,  horses, 
and  cattle  for  years,  without  any  cultiva 
tion  or  attention,  has  been  loaded  with 
fruit  this  year,  notwithstanding  that  many 
of  the  trees  are  half  dead.  Still  they 
bear  a  good  quality  of  highly  flavored 
fruit.  What  might  be  the  products  of 
this  orchard  now  had  it  been  cultivated, 
had  the  trees  been  pruned  and  sprayed? 
Why  were  they  not  sprayed?  The  law 
is  supposed  to  make  spraying  compulsory. 
We  must  battle  if  we  wish  to  save  for 
ourselves  anything  to  live  by,  for  the 
ravages  of  the  insects  are  immense.  Some 
growers  are  spraying  and  fighting  the 
pests  all  the  time;  others  do  nothing,  and 
so  we  all  suffer.  In  my  locality  I  have 
seen  but  few  peaches  or  any  other  fruit 
that  is  free  from  the  codling  moth.  Scale 
is  also  very  prevalent  in  neglected  places, 
so  we  who  are  going  to  grow  young  trees 
must  be  ready  to  protect  them.  We  know 
we  have  an  able  ally  in  the  Pacxfto  Rrit.u. 
Phess  in  time  of  need. 


Beef  Booming. 

Another  record  price  was  reached  in 
Chicago  when  prime  steers  weighing  from 
1350  to  1650  lbs.  were  sold  at  $10  to 
$10.65  per  100  lbs.  on  the  hoof.  The 
latter  figures  exceed  by  $2.45  per  100 
lbs.  those  of  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 


Wilson  Tells  Why  Beef  Is  High. 

Secretary  James  Wilson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  speaking  of  the 
crop  conditions,  stated  that  the  present 
.shortage  of  beef  on  the  market  and  conse- 
quent high  prices,  may  in  a  measure  be 
accounted  for  by  the  large  supply  of  feed 
oeing  harvested,  and  that  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  farmers  should  hold  their  young 
and  immature  stock  to  consume  it;  but 
in  so  doing,  they  insure  a  larger  supply 
of  beef  for  the  future. 


Big  Colusa  Tract  Opened. 

The  Moulton  Irrigated  Lands  Co.  has 
placed  the  first  unit  of  3500  acres  out  of 
the  24,000  acres  it  owns  west  of  Colusa, 
on  the  market  in  20  and  40-acre  tracts. 
Water  by  gravity  from  the  Sacramento 
river  will  be  supplied  at  a  nominal  cost 
per  acre.  The  land  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely fertile. 


Holdover  of  Prunes. 

United  States  Consul  General  John  H. 
Griffiths,  at  London,  in  a  recent  report, 
called  attention  to  the  immense  green  fruit 
imports  into  England  in  1911,  lemons  to 
the  value  of  $2,319,603  and  oranges  to 
the  value  of  $11,598,747  reaching  the  Eng 
lish  ports.  The  imports  also  included  ap- 
ples, $10,866,956;  apricots,  $122,734;  bana- 
nas, $8,943,098;  cherries,  $907,767;  cur- 
rants, $675,733;  grapes,  $3,821,788;  pears, 
$2,650,812;  plums,  $1,913,167. 

Regarding  dried  fruits,  the  Consul  has 
the  following  to  say  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  market:  "A  general  im- 
pression appears  to  exist  among  the  trade 
in  dried  fruit  that  the  prospects  for  this 
year  are  not  very  encouraging,  owing  par- 
tially to  trade  depression  caused  by  the 
strikes  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  further,  to  the  lateness  in  delivery 
of  last  year's  crop,  which  instead  of  ar- 
riving before  Christmas,  was  delayed,  and 


its  arrival  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
after  the  close  of  the  holiday  season,  re- 
duced  the  sales,  with  the  consequence 


that  there  is  still  a  good  supply  of  the 
old  fruit  cn  the  market.  This  particu- 
larly applies  to  the  supply  of  prunes." 


Is  Your  Home  Equipped 
with  "Pacific  Service?" 

The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
home  equipped  with  "Pacific 
Service"  are  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Pacific  Service''  has  put  in  the  reach  of  the  masses 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered luxuries.  This  is  the  result  of  perfect 
organization —  the  undivided  thought — and  energy  of 
several  directed  in  one  channel. 

And  with  each  succeeding  day  comes  the  thought 
and  desire  to  better  the  service  of  yesterday. 

"  Pacific  Service "  should  be  in  every  home. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
\  / 


FROST 


Must  Interest  You 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  NOW 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  OIL  BURNER  COMPANY 

932-944  Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SAVE  MONEY  AND  GET  BEST  RESULTS  BY  USING 

Killef  er  ZfiiSEk  SSWy  Cultivators 


THE  LA  VERNE  ROTARY  CULTIVATOR  carries  no  soil  with  it 
and  can  be  used  at  a  greater  depth  and  with  less  draft  than 
any  other  cultivator  on  the  market.  It  works  close  to  the 
ground  and  can  be  used  close  to  the  trees,  where  other  tools  would 
not  reach.  Has  no  wheels  or  attachments  to  catch  on  the  limbs  or 
tear  oft"  the  fruit.  The  La  Verne  Rotary  action  does  away  with  the 
dragging  motion  on  the  ground,  preventing  the  formation  of  "Cul- 
tivator Sole"  and  permitting  the  water  to  reach  a  depth  where  it 
does  the  most  good.  Farmers  and  Orchardists  using  the  La  Verne 
Rotary  Cultivator  place  their  irrigation  periods  from  one  to  two 
weeks  farther  apart,  as  the  La  Verne  leaves  the  soil  in  condition  to 
absorb  more  water  and  to  retain  the  moisture  for  a  greater  length 
of  time. 

We  inak<- 
Mpeolal  tools 
to  order  for 
handling 
special  work. 
Let  us  know 
what  your 
difficulties 
arc. 


LA  VERNE 
ROTARY  CULTIVATOR 


Best 


HE  MONARCH  CULTIVATOR,  while  designed  more  especially 
for  field  use,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  favorite  among  orchard- 
ists where  deep  cultivation  is  desired.  By  arrangement  of  the 
levers,  the  Monarch  can  be  operated  level  or  deeper  on  one  side  and 
held  in  that  position.  It  is  the  strongest  chisel-tooth  Cultivator  on 
the  market.  We  make  special  hard  steel  chisel  points  that  will  out- 
wear all  others.  The  Monarch  is  a  Monarch,  and  absolutely  the 
best  Cultivator  on  the  market  for  all  deep,  heavy  work.  We  guar- 
antee it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  ON  US  DIRECT  IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 


KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


2211  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES, 
CAL. 


Swamp  Land  to  Be  Reclaimed. 

Eastern  capitalists  are  maturing  plans 
for  reclaiming  about  50,000  acres  of 
swamp  land  in  the  Sutter  basin,  located 
between  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  riv- 
ers. Huge  levees  will  have  to  be  builc 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers.  It  is 
figured  that  the  reclamation  of  these 
lands  will  increase  their  value  over  $12,- 
000,000,  and  the  promoters  hope  to  have 
the  tract  open  for  settlers  by  the  time 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  the  idea 
being  to  subdivide  it  into  ten  and  twenty- 
acre  farms. 


Butte  Almond  Crop  Marketed. 

E.  T.  Reynolds,  selling  agent  for  the 
Butte  county  almond  growers'  association, 
reports  the  entire  crop  of  536,000  pounds 
has  been  disposed  of  at  13%  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  about  2%  cents  less  than 
last  year's  price,  a  decrease  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  attributes  to  general  conditions 
and  keen  competition. 


Santa  Clara  Prune  Crop. 

The  San  Jose  Grange,  at  a  meeting  held 
last  Saturday,  reaffirmed  a  shortage  in 
the  prune  crop  of  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, estimating  it  at  not  more  than  65% 
of  last  year's  crop,  and  many  growers, 
oil  this  account,  are  inclined  to  hold  out 
for  a  b-cent  basis,  although  some  are 
reported  to  have  sold  at  4  cents.  Pack- 
ers are  offering  3%  cents. 


Tehama  Crop  Conditions. 

Our  field  man,  at  present  in  Tehama 
county,  writes  that  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  crop  conditions 
from  Chas.  B.  Weeks,  the  horticultural 
commissioner  of  that  county:  Peaches, 
prunes,  and  pears,  75%  of  full  crop.  Very 
few  extra  and  number  one  peaches  on 
account  of  drouth.    Very  few  60  and  40 


prunes,  from  the  same  cause.  Pears  are 
greatly  damaged  by  blight.  Along  the 
river  the  grain  crop  was  heavy,  the  Cone 
ranch  threshing  25,000  sacks  of  barley 
and  oats  from  1200  acres.  They  report 
that  their  famous  pear  orchard  is  almost 
ruined  by  blight.  The  orchard  now  cov- 
ers 640  acres. 

Crop  Report  From  Shasta. 

The  following  is  the  report  for  August 
of  Geo.  A.  Lamiman,  horticultural  com 
missioner  of  Shasta  county.  "The  growers 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  fruit  har- 
vest. The  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  all  har- 
vested and  will  amount  to  from  50  to  60 
carloads  or  over  1,000,000  !bs.  of  ship- 
ping fruit.  All  this  fruit  not  suitable  for 
shipping  purposes  is  being  dried  and  will 
produce  quite  a  tonnage  of  dried  fruit. 
In  the  examination  of  fruit  at  the  pack- 
ing-house, 1  found  a  very  much  smaller 
percentage  of  defective  fruit,  both  as  to 
worms  and  scab,  where  the  growers  have 
done  through  spraying,  and  ti  must  be 
conceded  that  this  branch  of  the  work  pays 
large  returns  for  the  labor  and  money 
expended.  The  peach  crop  is  heavy  but 
inclined  to  run  to  small  sizes,  as  very  lit- 
tle thinning  has  been  done  and  the  trees 
are  carrying  a  much  heavier  crop  than 
they  should.  All  varieties  of  plums  and 
prunes  are  a  heavy  crop.  The  plum  crop 
is  being  picked  and  packed  at  the  present 
writing.  Some  of  the  early  prunes  are 
now  being  harvested,  but  the  main  crop 
of  French  prunes  will  not  be  ready  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  The  grape  crop  is  good, 
particularly  in  the  Happy  valley  district. 
The  fruit  is  carrying  its  usual  high  per- 
centage of  sugar  and  the  vines  have  held 
their  foliage  well,  making  a  normal  ripen- 
ing season.  Late  spring  rains  were  con- 
ducive to  grape  mildew  on  some  varieties 
and  where  proper  sulphuring  of  the  vines 
has  been  done  it  has  been  controlled." 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  August  31,  1912. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  ot 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  August  30,  1912: 

Plums — 83  cars.  Most  sections  are  now 
finished  with  this  crop,  but  there  are  still 
fair  quantities  of  the  best  varieties  avail- 
able from  Placer  county  shipping  points 
as  well  as  the  Santa  Cruz  mountaris.  It 
is  probable  that  not  to  exceed  100  cars 
are  still  available. 

Peaches— 41  cars.  The  peach  movement 
is  very  light,  and  will  continue  so  for 
some  days.  There  are  a  few  Salways  go- 
ing forward,  and  Levi  cliings  will  be 
in  evidence  after  the  middle  of  next  week. 
The  offerings  of  Salways  will  be  small 
in  California  this  year,  not  only  because 
of  the  fairly  light  crop,  but  also  owing  to 
the  fact  that  trees  of  this  variety  have 
been  largely  grafted  to  other  fruits.  The 
clings  now  ready  are  of  exceptionally  fine 


quality  and  should  give  splendid  satisfac- 
tion. 

Pears — 240  cars.  The  movement  still 
consists  principally  of  Bartletts,  but  there 
are  some  of  the  fall  varieties,  principally 
Buerre  Haidys,  in  evidence.  Limited 
quantities  of  Winter  Nellis  and  Clairgeau 
from  Placer  county  will  be  offered  next 
week. 

Grapes — 494  cars.  This  week  shows  a 
shipment  nearly  double  that  of  last.  It 
is  not  expected  that  shipment  of  this  vari- 
ety will  increase  to  any  marked  extent 
for  another  week  or  ten  days.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  moving  are  Malaga  and 
Thompson's  Seedless  from  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict and  Black  Prince  and  Tokay  from  the 
district  around  Sacramento.  Considerable 
shipments  are  now  going  forward  from 
Florin,  and  the  season  has  opened  at  Lodi. 
Previous  reports  of  shortage  of  Tokays 
are  confirmed,  now  that  picking  has  com- 
menced. While  the  crop  will  not  be  nearly 
as  large  as  last  jear,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  grapes,  however,  at  a  reasonable  price. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacrament*.  Cat 
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Dried  Milk:  Its  Effect  on  Dairying. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,' Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcresi  Lad"—  First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  I  I  19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  Imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  In  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prize*  Won  by  Flock,  1011 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  IB  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS. 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


nrniirAAD  TANVC  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
IV  L,  LI  W  UU1J  1  f\ IV  J  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machin- 
ery Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  J7.60.  A  tank  8  ft. 
diameter,  2V.  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock. 
Anything  mide  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


[By  Out  Associate  Editor.] 

There  are  several  very  Important  uses 
to  which  milk  is  put,  and  these  togetuer 
furnish  the  reason  for  dairying.  The  most 
important  use  of  the  milk  to  the  average 
dairyman,  in  California  at  least,  is  the 
making  of  butter;  the  second  selling  for 
direct  consumption  of  either  milk  or 
cream;  the  next  the  making  of  cheese; 
and,  fourth,  the  making  of  condensed 
milk.  The  by-products  of  what  remains 
of  the  milk  after  these  four  demands  are 
Supplied  are  of  decidedly  secondary  im- 
portance, as  is  also  the  by-products  of  the 
cows  themselves — veal,  manure,  hides  and 
beef,  and  so  on.  Anything,  therefore,  that 
would  be  of  decided  influence  on  the 
manufacture  or  marketing  of  butter, 
cheese,  market  or  condensed  milk  must  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  dairyman,  and 
il  is  because  the  manufacture  of  dried 
milk,  recently  begun  in  this  State,  seems 
bound  to  be  of  much  greater  importance 
to  dairyman,  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
suming public  than  condensed  milk  now 
is,  that  a  description  of  its  uses  and  pos- 
sibilities, or  rather,  probabilities  is  here 
given. 

The  manufacture  of  dried  milk  was  be- 
gun in  California  on  an  experimental 
scale  commercially  about  two  years  ago. 
It  is  now  known  all  over  the  State,  can 
be  purchased  in  grocery  stores  in  every 
town,  and  is  known  by  name  at  least  to 
nearly  every  housekeeper.  As  yet,  this  is 
only  a  start  commercially. 

California  is  the  only  State  in  which 
dried  milk  is  manufactured  with  any 
great  degree  of  success,  it  is  a  California 
concern  that  has  the  control  of  its  manu- 
facture, and  two  Californians  who  de- 
signed the  methods  of  manufacture.  The 
manufacturer  is  the  California  Central 
Creameries,  the  inventors  and  promoters 
are  A.  Jensen  and  C.  E.  Gray,  the  first 
being  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  and  the  latter  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  and  chief  chemist.  The  first 
named  is  the  designer  of  much  valuable 
creamery  apparatus,  the  second  a  noted 
dairy  chemist,  formerly  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  originator  of  the  most  generally  used 
method  of  moisture  determination  in  but- 
ter. The  two  together  have  devised  the 
only  thoroughly  satisfactory  method  of 
drying  milk  that  there  is.  Just  what  this 
method  is  is  a  secret,  although  patents 
have  been  applied  for  and  the  company 
hopes  to  soon  be  fully  protected  in  the 
method. 

The  plant  at  Ferndale,  where  the  milk 
is  dried,  has  a  capacity  of  90,000  pounds 
of  fresh  milk,  whole  or  skim,  per  day, 
and  is  working  nearly  to  capacity.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  for  a 
plant  at  Newman,  and  eventually  evapor- 
ating plants  will  doubtless  be  located  in 
of  the  main  dairying  sections  of  the 
State,  likewise  of  the  world,  provided 
certain  sections  are  not  found  to  be  so 
favorably  situated  that  it  is  best  to  limit 
the  manufacture  to  them.  Some  milk  is 
dried  by  other  concerns  in  a  few  places  in 
the  East,  but  neither  the  finished  product 
nor  the  method  are  good  enough  to  com- 
pete to  any  extent  against  condensed 
milk. 

Condensed  milk,  it  might  be  said,  is  in 
a  bad  way  commercially,  owing  probably 
to  the  growing  excellence  of  market  milk 
and  the  improvement  in  distribution,  as 
well  as  to  a  too  great  production  for  the 
demand,  and  few  condensaries  are  making 
even  fair  profits.  While  the  condensed 
hi  ilk  brands  are  fighting  for  life  the  dried 
milk  business  is  growing  almost  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  manufacturers,  and  if 
present  conditions  are  prophetic  of  the 


future  the  absolute  doom  of  condensed 
milk  manufacture  looks  very  possible,  if 
not  really  probable. 

Why  Is  This  So? — The  reasons  that 
dried  milk  seems  to  have  the  whip  hand 
of  condensed  milk  are  several,  all  im- 
portant. They  may  be  classed  as  price, 
quality  and  incidental. 

The  quality  of  dried  milk  is  superior  to 
condensed  milk.  All  condensed  milk  has 
a  taste  that  is  quite  strong  and  different 
from  that  of  fresh  milk.  Malted  milk 
has  another  taste  that  is  quite  different, 
and  neither  are  to  be  desired.  The  dried 
milk  in  its  powdered  condition  has  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  malted  teste,  but  when 
dissolved  this  is  absent  altogether,  as  is 
also  any  artificial  sweetness  or  condensed 
milk  flavor.  In  fact,  it  is  as  near  the 
taste  of  fresh  milk  as  could  well  be  ex- 
pected. Considerable  stirring  is  needed 
to  get  it  into  solution,  but  that  is  the  only 
disadvantage,  and  a  small  one.  In  this 
way  it  is  beyond  competition  from  malted 
or  condensed  milk. 

In  price  it  can  also  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. Condensed  milk  can  be  reduced 
only  a  little  over  one-half.  Dried  milk  is 
reduced  to  what  is  practically  absolute 
dryness,  so  that  it  is  twice  as  concen- 
trated. In  other  words,  average  con- 
densed milk  is  to  be  diluted  with  a  little 
more  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  dried 
milk  with  about  four  and  a  quarter  times 
its  own  weight.  That  means  that  the 
dried  milk  in  one  can  is  equal  to  the  con- 
densed milk  in  two  cans  of  its  own  size. 
The  freight,  packing  charges,  and  cost  of 
handling  are  also  much  reduced.  There 
are  different  values  to  the  different  brands 
of  condensed  milk,  but  there  is  usually 
quite  a  little  more  milk  in  a  can  of  dried 
milk  than  in  any  can  of  condensed  milk 
of  the  same  price.  Provided  the  manu- 
facturer has  fixed  a  price  at  which  he  can 
make  a  decent  profit,  the  dried  milk  as- 
suredly ought  to  run  the  condensed  milk 
out  of  business  with  a  cheaper  yet  better 
product,  since  the  condensed  milk  men  are 
hardly  getting  along  even  now. 

Some  incidental  advantages  to  dried 
milk  are  that  it  does  not  spoil  when 
opened  for  long  periods  of  time,  provided 
the  cover  is  replaced  after  using.  It  does 
not  freeze,  and  every  grain  of  it  can  be 
used.  Condensed  milk  will  spoil  quickly 
after  being  opened,  will  freeze  and  be  in- 
jured thereby,  and  some  will  always  stick 
to  the  can.  Pouring  some  slow  moving 
stuff  out  of  a  ragged  hole  in  a  tin  is  also 
a  much  different  thing  from  removing  a 
little  dry  powder  from  a  can  with  a  good 
cover. 

Dried  Versus  Market  Milk. — The  price 
of  dried  and  market  milk  is  about  the 
same.  In  one  gallon  of  milk  testing  3.7 
per  cent  fat  there  is  approximately  one 
pound  of  solids,  and  for  this  at  the  or- 
dinary market  price  in  California  cities 
a  person  would  have  to  pay  40  cents.  A 
pound  of  dried  milk  costs  45  cents,  giving 
a  shade  the  better  of  the  argument  to 
the  fresh  milk.  If  only  a  half  pound  of 
dried  milk  is  purchased  it  would  cast  25 
cents  while  in  larger  quantities  than  one 
pound  the  price  again  would  be  reduced. 
Condensed  milk  diluted  to  the  strength 
of  market  milk  usually  costs  in  the  neigh- 
borhoood  of  15  cents  a  quart.  One  good 
thing  about  dried  milk  is  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  sterilizes  it,  but  on  the 
side  of  market  milk  efficient  inspection, 
good  handling  and  usually  pasteurization 
remove  all  danger  of  injury  through 
harmful  bacteria. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  drying 
of  milk  is  the  use  . of  the  skim-milk  for 
this  purpose,  which  could  do  great  things 
in  preventing  the  waste  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  food  produced  anywhere. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  oa  Frul< 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
oifloei   «24  California   St..   Saa  FrancUca 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    150 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrlck   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture.  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture.  Greiner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate.   l-l" 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St    Saa  Fraaclaca. 
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Everything  in  milk  is  extremely  digesti- 
ble, more  digestable  than  any  other  food, 
except  some  of  the  best  oils  and  fats.  It 
is  also  very  valuable  for  strength,  and 
muscle  and  bone  building.  Although  now 
considered  of  very  much  less  value  than 
the  butter-fat  in  reality  the  foods  in  the 
skim-milk  are  worth  more  than  the  fat  it- 
self. At  present  the  best  that  is  done 
with  skim  milk  in  most  places  is  to  feed 
it  to  hogs,  and  in  the  city  creameries  a 
part  often  goes  off  in  the  sewers. 

Skim-milk  is  valued  at  about  14  cents 
a  hundred,  at  least  that  is  what  it  is  sold 
for  in  the  Eel  River  valley,  where  the 
dried  skim  milk  is  manufactured.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  skim-milk  contains 
approximately  5.15  pounds  of  milk  sugar, 
3.70  pounds  of  casein  and  albumin  (pro- 
tein) .80  pound  pound  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, largely  lime  and  phosphorous, 
and  .10  pounds  or  better  of  fat,  a  total  of 
9.75  pounds  of  very  valuable  and  almost 
entirely  digestible  food  substances.  That 
means  that  one  pound  of  solids  in  skim 
milk  costs  a  little  less  than  a  cent  and  a 
half. 

This  can  be  dried  and  powdered,  packed 
in  paper  lined  barrels  and  sold  in  San 
Francisco  for  14  cents  a  pound,  barrel 
lots,  each  barrel  holding  150  pounds,  net, 
of  the  dried  milk.  The  milk,  by  the  way 
is  not  absolutely  dry,  as  nothing  is,  but 
it  contains  less  moisture  than  flour,  about 
two  per  cent  to  be  accurate,  and  this  is 
about  the  same  as  none  at  all. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  speculating  on  some- 
thing no  one  but  the  manufacturers 
knows  anything  about,  let  us  guess  how 
much  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  of 
dried  milk  is.  The  solids  in  the  skim 
milk,  it  has  been  seen,  cost  about  a  cent 
and  a  half,  which  would  make  12  cents 
pay  all  other  expenses  to  distributing 
points  at  San  Francisco.  Freight,  hand 
ling,  cost  of  barrel,  and  incidentals  ought 
to  cost  at  least  12 M>  cents,  which  would 
make  10  cents  do  for  cost  of  evaporating, 
including  capital  invested,  wear  and  tear 
on  machinery,  inventor's  rights  and  so  on 

Whole  milk  is  paid  for  ordinarily  at 
the  rate  of  a  2  cents  more  than  butter 
fat  prices.  For  July,  for  instance,  but- 
ter-fat prices  in  the  Eel  river  valley  were 
33  cents  and  whole  milk  prices  35  cents. 
In  100  pounds  of  whole  milk  testing  3.7 
there  is  approximately  3.7  pounds  of  fat, 
5.00  pounds  of  milk  sugar,  .75  pounds  of 
ash  and  3.25  pounds  of  casein  and  albu- 
min, total  12.7  pounds  of  solids.  By  pay- 
ing 35  cents  a  pound  for  the  fat  this  will 
cost  $1.30,  or  about  10  cents  a  pound. 
Then  if  the  cost  of  drying  is  10  cents,  as 
it  seems  to  be  for  the  skim-milk,  there 
ought  to  be  a  good  margin  of  profit  after 
a  trade  was  established,  in  the  25  cents  a 
pound  left  for  cans,  distributing  charges 
and  retailer's  profit.  In  other  words,  the 
business  looks  good  enough  to  have  it  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost,  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  made  to  grow. 

The  skim-milk  is  not  meant  for  table 
use,  but  is  sold  to  bakers  and  confection- 
ers for  cooking  purposes.  At  14  cents  a 
pound  the  solid  matter  equal  to  that  in 
100  pounds  of  skim-milk  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $1.37,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
less  than  3  cents  a  quart.  For  cooking 
purposes  this  is  in  several  ways  superior 
to  skim-milk.  It  will  keep  indefinitely 
without  spoiling.  It  is  very  much  easier 
handled  and  can  be  put  in  the  cooking  as 
a  powder  or  paste,  while  skim-milk  itself 
is  so  watery  than  in  many  places  where  it 
would  be  desirable  to  use  it  there  is  so 
much  water  in  its  make-up  that  it  has  to 
be  left  out.  In  other  words,  the  use  of 
dried  skim-milk  are  more  extensive  than 
that  of  fresh,  it  is  fully  as  cheap,  and, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  very 
much  cheaper,  much  more  conveniently 
handled  and  should  be  met  by  a  demand 
that  would  take  all  that  could  be  made. 


The  food  value  of  dried  skim-milk  is 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  some 
foods  considered  essential.  Beef,  for  in- 
stance, at  retail  costs  about  18  cents  a 
pound,  but  is  approximately  60  per  cent 
water,  and  of  the  rest  only  about  35  per 
cent  of  it  is  made  use  of  by  the  system. 
As  nearly  all  of  the  solid  matter  in  milk 
is  digestible,  dried  skim-milk  at  14  cents 
a  pound  is  three  and  a  half  times  as 
cheap  a  food  as  beef  at  present  prices. 

An  analysis  of  the  whole  subject  makes 
dried  milk  .whole  and  skim,  look  like  a 
coming  product,  one  that  will  be  of  great 
influence  to  the  dairyman  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  dry  whole  milk  is  cheaper 
than  the  condensed  milk,  nicer  to  handle, 
more  palatable  and  attractive  to  use  and 
can  be  gotten  to  the  consumer  at  less  ex- 
pense to  manufacturer  and  distributor.  It 
out  therefore  to  finally  be  used  to  a  much- 
greater  extent  and  to  provide  the  dairy- 
man with  a  larger  market  for  his  milk. 

The  skim-milk,  through  its  cheapness 
and  desirability  for  cooking,  assuredly 
ought  to  meet  with  a  great  welcome  from 
bakers  and  confectioners,  as  it  has,  and, 
when  put  up  in  smaller  packages,  from 
householders,  and  thus  provide  more  food 
at  small  price  to  the  consuming  public  and 
a  market  to  the  dairyman  for  a  very  valu- 
able food  that  is  now  going  nearly  to 
waste.  That  is,  skim-milk  at  14  cents  a 
hundred  for  hog  feed  does  not  look  like 
good  business. 

The  California  Central  Creameries  in 
all  its  activities  is  making  the  best  use 
of  all  the  milk  that  it  can,  and  at  Fern- 
dale,  where  the  main  plant  is,  takes  all 
the  whole  milk  that  can  be  purchased. 
The  drying  plant  takes  all  the  whole  and 
skim-milk  that  can  be  handled.  The  skim- 
milk  comes  from  the  butter-making  part 
of  the  establishment.  From  the  butter- 
milk is  made  casein,  so  the  only  thing 
lost  is  the  whey.  Even  from  that  the 
albumin  was  once  taken,  though  albumin 
is  not  now  manufactured. 

Another  activity  recently  taken  up  is 
the  manufacture  of  genuine  cheddar 
cheese,  the  only  genuine  cheddrr  manu- 
factured in  the  State,  as  far  as  we  can 
find  out.  The  ordinary  California  cheese 
is  a  quick-curing  product  containing  a 
little  more  moisture  than  the  Eastern 
and  Oregon  cheese,  which  is  the  genuine 
cheddar,  and  has  a  milder  flavor.  This 
is  good,  and  the  market  for  It  is  good,  but 
lots  of  people  do  not  like  the  California 
cheese,  and  until  recently  all  sold  in 
California  was  made  in  other  States. 

Several  months  ago  this  company  got 
one  of  the  best  cheese-makers  that  could 
be  gotten  and  started  the  manufacture  of 
the  genuine  cheddar  according  to  the  best 
methods  they  could  find,  and  the  response 
by  the  trade,  after  trying  it,  has  been 
very  encouraging.  The  whey  from  this 
and  from  the  buttermilk  is  the  only  waste 
product  that  leaves  the  factory  at  Fern- 
dale,  and  this  is  sold  at  a  decent  price  for 
hog  feed,  so  absolutely  nothing  is  lost. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prleea  before  buying.  They  will  IntereHt 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


S^^V        HEAD   OF   REGISTERED  ■■mil 
fJ  HOLSTEINS  OO 

TO  BE  SOLD  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

Firsl  Annual  Sale  of  the  Pennant  Dairy 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sale  will  be  held  on  the  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRA- 
MENTO, SEPT.  21st,  1912.  We  will  sell  about  45  head  of  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  and  Heifers  of  Advanced  A.  R.  O.  Breeding.  Bred  to  Sons  of 
Pontiac,  Korndyke,  and  King  Sergis — the  two  greatest  Bulls  of  the 
Holstein-Freisian  Breed. 

Will  also  sell  5  or  10  young  Bulls,  all  from  tested  Dams  and 
sired  by  high-class  Bulls. 

Every  animal  will  be  tuberculin  tested  before  the  sale.  Buyers 
will  be  furnished  with  registration  and  transfer  papers,  and  all 
animals  will  be  loaded  on  board  the  cars  free  of  charge. 

Every  animal  offered  will  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest 
bidder.   Catalogues  will  be  furnished  at  the  sale. 


HEENAN  &  WELDON,  Box  364,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

065  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1C51 
MARKET  STREET  FERRV  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1320  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 
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Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 


I  have  on  hand  an  extra 
choice  lot  of  Shires  this 
season.  Watch  them  at 
the  State  Fair. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

Shlrc  Stallion.  Neuadd  Hillside  28601,  owned  and  m  a  n  a  ««i 

import.  .!  by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa.  NAPA,  CAL. 


Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 

N 


OW— when  the  milk 
In?  Is  done  the  sJdm 
tning  is  done. 


Be  Sore  To  Call  And 
See  This  Machine! 

Youllbeastom^nedaUo^^^fc 

price,  delivered  with  demon- 
stration. Strongest  guarantee 
of  dependability.  Most  sani- 
tary. Skims  faster  than  10  men 
can  milk.  Bow)  runs  without 
i  lightest  vibration.  Needs  no 
watching. 

700  Pounds  Capacity 
One  else  for  any  size  dairy. 
Thousands  In  satisfactory 
use.  Book  Free.  Or  call.  <  

EBHEZEH 


USE  THE 

AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 

SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND 
MONEY 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

37  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  IX  DAIRY  DISTRICTS 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 

ill*  De  Kol.  nne  year  lb*.  milk 

ie   D«  Kol  Hurke.  siv   it  Iin    I  S.^'S.'.S  I  lm.  milk 

lace  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  hull  strong 
he  blood  of  these  cows. 

,'e  will  exhibit  a  fine  line  of  young  bulls  at 
CORllng  state  tair.  most  of  which  will  be  for 
We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  show  herd 
will  cheerfully  give  you  further  information 

prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Aralia  De  Kol.  1 


Drilling  Machinery 

B  S  You  can  make  Dig'  money  making*  wells.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angel".  CaL  , 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CALIFORNIA'S  NEED  FOR  THE 
SHIRE. 

(Continued  From  Page  2JS.) 


will  be  heard  from  both  in  the  show  ring 
and  as  a  breeder.  He  and  several  other 
imported  and  homegrown  Shires  will 
help  to  make  up  the  best  showing  of 
Shires  ever  made  in  California  at  the 
State  Fair  this  month. 

Another  young  stallion  of  merit  to 
be  shown  from  this  ranch  is  Cwman 
Premier,  a  three-year-old  weighing  2100 
pounds.  This  horse  won  first  in  his 
class  in  the  Welsh  National  in  1910,  and 
three  other  firsts  that  year.  A  third  is 
Harboro  Combination,  somewhat  smaller 
hut  of  exceptionally  valuable  type,  whose 
sire,  grandsire  and  great  grandsi re  were 
all  champions  at  the  London  Show,  the 
great  Shire  show  of  England. 

The  history  of  the  Shires  in  Napa  val- 
ley is  more  or  less  typical  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Shires  elsewhere  in  California. 
Mr.  Wheatley  started  importing  stallions 
of  this  and  other  breeds  on  a  small  scale 
five  years  ago.  California  farmers  were 
accustomed  to  a  smoother-limed  animal, 
one  with  the  bones  of  a  driving  horse, 
and  at  first  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the 
heavy-boned,  hairy-legged  Shires,  although 
heavy  bones  were  really  the  very  thing 
that  was  needed.  By  the  time  the  colts 
came  on,  this  prejudice  was  so  replaced 
by  an  admiration  for  the  animals  that 
the  other  breeds  were  dropped,  and  Mr. 
Wheatley  has  been  making  trips  to  Eng- 
land every  year  since  to  buy  a  few  stal- 
lions for  sale  and  a  few  mares  for  use 
on  the  ranch. 

The  mares  have  almost  replaced  the 
common  work-horses  formerly  used  on 
the  ranch  and  do  practically  all  of  the 
work  on  nearly  100  acres  of  orchard. 
Despite  a  common  opinion  among  fruit 
men  that  heavy  horses  are  undesirable 
among  fruit  trees,  they  give  great  satis- 
faction and  are,  besides,  of  great  value 
for  their  colts. 

So  far  the  foals  have  been  mainly  fil- 
lies, but  as  these  bred  at  three  years 
old  are  more  than  equal  in  value  to 
grade  mares  of  equal  quality  at  five,  and 
pure-bred  American-born  stallions  of  qual- 
ity are  of  still  greater  value,  the  keeping 
of  pure-bred  mares  has  been  more  than 
profitable. 

A  neighbor  recently  sold  four  three- 
year-old  half-blood  Shires  out  of  common 
mares  for  $1200,  though  not  for  city  use, 
as  the  pavements  of  San  Francisco  would 
soon  ruin  horses  of  that  age  of  the  best 
possible  bone  and  stamina.  Cases  like 
these  have  given  good  Shire  stallions 
popularity  wherever  used. 

Shire  stallions  in  several  instances  have 
been  in  demand  for  the  brood  mares  they 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


I.KWIS-SIMAS-JOISES  CO., 
427-428  UaviM  St.,  San  Kraneliico,  Cal. 


will  sire,  as  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  Shire  blood  are  as  much  wanted  from 
one  side  of  the  family  as  the  other,  and 
a  number  of  mule  raisers  have  purchased 
Shire  stallions  so  as  to  get  more  bone 
into  the  mules  of  two  generations  hence. 
A  number  of  Nevada  stockmen  have  also 
been  purchasing  Shires  in  order  to  get 
half-blood  range  stallions,  and  in  that 
way  more  bone  in  their  colts. 

Good  draft  stallions  of  any  breed  are 
much  to  be  desired  in  California  and  are 
much  in  demand.  The  need  for  the  Shire 
comes  first  from  his  merit  as  a  pure-bred 
draft  animal,  second  from  the  fact  that 
when  bred  to  common  mares  he  is  excep- 
tionally valuable  for  passing  along  his 
draft  qualities;  third,  from  the  fact  that 
his  strength  and  his  bone  and  the  con- 
formation of  his  joints  are  the  things 
most  lacking  in  California  horses  and  the 
things  that  are  of  the  most  value  for 
draft  purposes. 


HOW  TO  DOCK  A  LAMB'S  TAIL. 


There  seems  to  be  more  in  docking  a 
lamb's  tail  than  "jest  cuttin'  on  it  off." 
In  fact,  the  operation  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  rather  a  learned  dissertation  by 
Dr.  Arbuckle,  already  mentioned  as  the 
lifelong  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  our 
issue  of  August  31.  Dr.  Arbuckle  writes 
in  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  and  he 
seems  to  be  just  as  acute  in  cutting  off 
a  lamb's  tail  as  he  is  in  doing  the  same 
thing  for  the  tariff  on  wool — but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  As  for  lambs' 
tails,  he  says  he  tried  the  method  of  cut- 
ting tails  with  hot  shears.  It  was  not 
practicable  and  seemed  to  cause  much 
greater  suffering  than  any  other  method. 
It  was,  of  course,  germ-proof  at  the  time, 
but  a  little  thought  would  convince  one 
that  the  slow  healing  which  was  caused 
by  the  burn  was  a  most  fruitful  field  for 
germs  after  a  few  hours. 

I  one  used  a  hatchet,  which  was  placed 
over  the  lamb's  tail  on  a  block,  and  a 
blow  with  a  mallet  made  a  quick  job  of 
tail-cutting,  but  this  was  abandoned  be- 
cause it  was  almost  impossible  to  insure 
cutting  between  the  vertebrae,  and  we 
have  had  many  serious  wounds  due  to 
cutting  through  the  body  of  the  verte- 
brae. 

Another  modification  was  the  stopping 
of  the  blood  with  ferric  chloride.  The 
blood  was  stopped  all  right,  but  the  large 
clot  seemed  to  prevent  rapid  healing,  and 
several  lambs  were  lost  from  blood-poison- 
ing. 

Finally,  I  am  back  to  the  ancient  meth- 
od of  placing  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife 
on  the  underside  of  the  tail,  between  two 
vertebrae,  and  with  a  quick  upward  stroke 
the  tail  is  removed.  The  knife  is  washed 
in  creolin,  or  sheep  dip,  and  the  tail  is 
\»  ashed  with  some  disinfectant. 

If  the  bleeding  is  severe,  the  flow  is 
checked  with  pressure  of  the  fingers  tin 
til  clotting  begins.  If  perchance  the 
lamb  keeps  out  on  the  clean  grass  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  will  not  have  trouble,  but 
if  he  lies  down  in  the  dirt  and  gets  the 
wound  befouled,  there  still  may  be  seri- 
ous trouble,  and  many  a  fine  lamb  dies 
after  a  few  days  of  fever  and  suffering. 
Blood-poisoning  is  the  cause  of  death. 
All  this  is  suggested  by  a  very  sick 
patient  here  in  my  yard.  A  few  days 
ago  this  very  vigorous  little  lamb  under- 
went the  operation.  Two  days  later  It 
was  languid,  stiff  in  joints  and  soon 
stopped  trying  to  follow  its  mother.  Its 
knees  were  badly  swollen  and  it  was  very 
feverish.  The  lamb  was  given  a  good 
dose  of  soda  and  two  doses  of  sal  hepat 
ica  and  the  tail  carefully  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  Its  recovery  is  very  hope- 
ful. I  expect  many  lambs  have  died  of 
what  was  called  rheumatism,  when  it 


was  infected  from  a  bad  wound  after 
catting  off  the  tail.  The  joint  trouble  with 
colts  from  infected  navel  cord  is  similar. 
I  am  convinced  that  cutting  the  tails  of 
our  lambs  is  not  half  so  simple  a  thing 
as  it  is  often  thought  to  be.  One  might 
think  that  the  snapping  up  of  a  lamb 
of  any  size,  in  any  sort  of  place,  and 
the  use  of  any  old  dirty  knife  that  may 
be  in  your  pocket  is  as  good  a  method 
as  one  could  want.    It  is  not  so. 


In  these  days  of  large  campaign  ex 
penses  it  behooves  the  newspaper  composi- 
tors to  be  extremely  careful.  One  of  the 
Boston  dailies  informs  us  that  in  a  cer- 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-eqnlpped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  Irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson.  Prop..  Canby.  Cal. 


tain  State  primary  Mr.  Z.  polled  some 

$50,000  votes. 
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Irrigators ! 


THE 

Pomona 
Circular 
Valve — 

For  CEMENT  PIPE  IRRIGATION 

— will  give  you  the  great- 
est service  at  the  lest  ex- 
pense and  trouble. 

It  is  simple,  yet  perfect- 
ly constructed.  Requires 
no  tools  or  wrenches  to 
operate.  Is  easily  adjust- 
ed and  can  be  regulated 
to  allow  the  flow  of  any 
quantity  of  water  by 
merely  turning  the  thumb- 
screw. 

Has  no  cross-bars  to  ob- 
struct the  flow  of  water. 
All  parts  are  non-corrosive 
and  no  loose  parts  to  be 
misplaced.  Lid  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  removed 
for  complete  flushing  of 
pipe  line. 

Write  for  NEW  VALVE  CATALOGUE  "P" 

It  contains  full  details  of  our 
complete  line  of  gates  and 
valves,  together  with  some 
valuable  information  on  irri- 
gation. Write  for  a  copy  to- 
day. 

ROM0NA 
inufacturing  Co 
.  omona .  Ca  lif 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Pomona 
Deep  Well  Pump. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 

J  


qSend  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


KEEPING  FLIES  OFF  THE  COWS. 


It  is  getting  late  for  flies  this  season, 
but  if  not  required  this  year,  the  fol- 
lowing will  do  to  nail  up  on  the  barn 
door.  Prof.  Kent,  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  says  some  dairymen  of  his 
State  have  had  excellent  success  with 
home  made  preparations. 

A  prominent  Oregon  dairyman  recom- 
mends the  following:  Kerosene,  1  gal- 
lon; fish  oil,  1  gallon;  crude  carbolic 
acid,  8  ounces;  oil  of  tar,  8  ounes;  oil 
of  pennyroyal,  2  ounces.  This  mixture 
can  be  prepared  for  about  60  cents  per 
gallon,  and  is  said  to  be  very  effective. 

Probably  the  cheapest  preparation  which 
has  been  successfully  used  is  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, as  follows:  "Two  cakes  of  laundry 
soap  are  dissolved  in  warm  water  into 
which  solution  there  is  mixed  1%  lbs.  of 
rosin,  %  pint  of  fish  oil,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  3  gallons.  A  half-pint  is 
applied  to  each  cow  two  or  three  times 
a  week." 

A  rather  ingenious  scheme  was  submit- 
ted to  the  writer  some  time  ago  by  a 
party  who  claimed  to  have  used  it  success- 
fully. This  man  did  his  milking  in  the 
barn  during  the  summer  and,  before  the 
cows  were  turned  in,  the  barn  was  dark- 
ened and  burlap  hung  up  over  the  door- 
way through  which  the  cows  entered. 
At  first  the  opening  had  to  be  left  nearly 
the  full  size  of  the  cow,  otherwise  she 
would  not  enter  readily,  but  the  animals 
soon  learned  that  the  burlap  would  brush 
off  the  flies  to  some  extent,  and  the  owner 
gradually  decreased  the  size  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  burlap.  The  animals  soon 
learned  that  they  could  brush  off  the  flies 
by  passing  through  a  very  small  opening 
and  would  enter  the  stable  when  there 
was  barely  room  to  get  their  heads 
through  the  burlap.  So  much  of  a  relief 
did  the  animal  find  this,  the  owner 
stated,  that  they  would  start  on  a  run 
when  several  yards  distant  from  the  barn 
and  quite  effectively  brush  off  the  flies 
when  passing  through  the  burlap-cur- 
tained opening. 

Where  only  a  few  cows  are  kept,  the 
owners  frequently  prefer  to  use  some  sort 
of  a  blanket  as  a  protection  against  the 
flies.  The  cost  of  the  spray  material, 
labor  of  applying  it,  and  the  disagreeable 


A  FOOT-TUB  FOR  HORSES. 


A  good  many  horsemen,  says  a  writei 
in  the  Breeder's  Gazette,  are  often  both- 
ered with  their  horses  going  lame  in 
front  on  account  of  the  hoofs  becoming 
hard  and  then  contracting.  I  have  found 
a.  remedy  that  is  very  simple,  cheap  and 
reliable.  One  special  stall  will  do  for 
a  stable  of  ten  horses,  and  one  can  put 
iuto  that  stall  any  horse  that  begins  to 
show  signs  of  hard  feet.  Where  the 
horse's  front  feet  stand  I  cut  out  the 
floor  and  sink  in  a  plank  trough  and 
fill  the  trough  with  good  wet  clay,  and 
keep  it  wet.  I  let  the  horse  stand  in 
the  stall  at  meal  times.  At  night  I  just 
fit  the  floor  over  the  clay  trough  and 
bed  over  it  as  in  other  stalls.  In  the 
morning  I  sweep  the  stall  clean  of  bed- 
ding so  that  dirt  does  not  get  into  the 
clay  when  the  floor  is  lifted.  Some  horses 
may  object  to  stepping  into  the  sunk 
trough,  but  they  will  soon  go  in  when 
oats  are  placed  in  a  feedbox  in  front 
of  them.  One  should  not  wait  for  a 
horse  to  go  lame,  but  inspect  the  feet 
of  every  horse  regularly.  At  the  first 
signs  of  hardness  or  soreness,  the  horse 
should  be  put  into  the  stall  for  a  time. 
It  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  have  him 
stand  on  the  clay  than  to  daub  the  clay 
into  his  feet  by  hand,  as  the  weight  of 
the  horse  forces  the  clay  into  every  crev- 
ice of  his  hoof. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGAX 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

Water  Balanced  Pump  at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

40.">  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  modern 
cider  presses.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
rapid  worker,  is  made  with  the  square 
cars,  as  shown,  or  with  basket,  as  de- 
sired. We  manufacture  every  kind  of 
press:  also  cider,  olive  oil  and  wine- 
making  machinery. 

Write  for  circulars. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfvlly  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  alBo  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A  IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  Ht'-\  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  ftlso  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mala  and  Howard  Sts.,  Saa  Franclaeo. 


I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  half- 
barrel  full  of  this  rlay  soaking  in  water. 
Then  one  can  add  a  little  to  the  clay 
trough  at  any  time.    I  select  from  the 


subsoil  of  the  farm  stiff  white  or  blue 
clay.  Even  if  one  must  go  some  distance 
for  it,  that  is  cheaper  than  having  a 
lame  horse  or  buying  a  new  one. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

fcvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  prive  sntistaction.  price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drupgi^tSj  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, chartros  raid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t"^*Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland,  0, 


Young  Bulls  For  Sale. 


The  Animal  Industry  Division  of  the 
University  Farm  is  offering  for  sale  one 
yearling  Holstein  bull  and  two  Jerseys, 
one  a  yearling  and  one  four  years  old. 
The  Holstein  bull  Is  sired  by  Sir  Colantha 
Juliana,  67203,  the  former  herd  bull  at  the 
University  Farm.  The  four-year-old  Jer- 
sey bull,  Golden  Lad  of  U.  C,  103375,  has 
been  used  as  the  herd  bull  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  He  is  sired  by  Philadelphia's 
Glory,  59033,  out  of  Golden  Melia,  187346. 
The  yearling  Jersey  bull  is  sired  by  Gold- 
en Lad  of  U.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,    DAVIS,  CAL 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preforrnce  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  Mtockmcn  bt-cniiNe  they 
Rive  better  reanlts  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAI,. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

That's  all  we  grow. 
New  crop  now  ready  to  ship.  Write 
for  prices. 

C.  W.  VAN  MOTE, 
Manzanlta  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Gridley.  Cal. 


Another  World  Record  for  California. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  pleased  to  re- 
port another  world's  milk  record  for  a 
California  cow.  Since  1907  the  yearly 
milk  record  has  been  held  by  Colantha 
4th's  Johanna,  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  At  that  time  she 
astonished  the  dairy  world  by  her  great 
production  of  27,432.5  pounds  of  milk  in 
365  days. 

During  the  past  five  years  scores  of 
cows  have  been  forced  to  their  limit  to 
reach  this  goal,  and  it  has  been  left  to 
California  to  produce  the  cow.  Alalia  De 
Kol  has  yielded  in  365  days  28,065.9 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  910. IS  pounds 
of  butter-fat,  equivalent  to  1137.73  pounds 
of  butter  on  the  80%  basis. 

Owing  to  the  phenomenal  production  of 
this  cow,  her  record  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
credited by  many  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  development  and  achievements 
of  this  great  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  There 


After  beginning  her  record  she  was  en- 
tered in  the  five-day  butter  contest  at  the 
California  State  Fair,  which  she  easily 
won,  producing  over  94  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  and  exceeding  her  nearest  competitor 
by  3  V4  pounds  of  butter-fat. 

Five  times  during  her  monthly  tests  she 
was  given  a  seven-day  test,  each  time  pro- 
ducing from  22  to  25  pounds  of  butter. 
On  the  seven-day  test  made  eight  months 
after  calving,  Alalia  De  Kol  produced  25 
pounds  of  butter  from  596.1  pounds  of 
milk,  which  is  the  largest  record  and  sec- 
ond largest  butter  record  ever  made  by 
any  cow  at  this  time  in  her  lactation. 
During  the  last  seven  days  of  her  year 
she  produced,  on  official  test,  501.4  pounds 
of  milk  and  21.42  pounds  of  butter,  an 
average  of  over  8>/i  gallons  of  milk  per 
day  for  the  last  seven  days. 

The  cow  is  quite  heavy  with  calf  and 
her  feed  has  been  reduced  with  the  hope 


Aralla  De  Kol:  Milk  Production  in  365  Days,  28,065.9  Pounds. 


are  also  many  who  do  not  understand  the 
system  of  official  testing.  The  owner  of 
the  cow  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  record,  aside  from  caring  for  and 
milking  the  cow,  the  test  being  made  by  a 
representative  Of  the  Agricultural  College. 
During  the  official  part  of  the  test  each 
milking  is  weighed  and  tested  separately. 

The  milk  produced  by  this  cow  would 
measure  approximately  3367  gallons  or 
13,468  quarts,  which  if  retailed  at  8  cents 
per  quart,  which  we  believe  is  the  pre- 
vailing city  price,  would  amount  to 
$1077.44. 

The  butter-fat  which  she  produced,  if 
sold  at  32.7  cents  per  pound,  the  average 
price  of  butter-fat  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  would  amount  to  $297.62.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  26,500  pounds  of  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk  at  20  cents  per  hun- 
dred, would  figure  $53,  making  a  total 
gross  return  of  $350.62.  The  product  of 
this  cow,  however,  has  been  sold  as  sweet 
cream,  and  the  butter-fat  has  averaged 
35.7  cents,  which  brings  the  gross  return 
to  $377.93. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  something 
of  the  conditions  under  which  this  record 
was  made,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
makes  it  the  most  remarkable  year's  work 
ever  done  by  any  cow.  In  the  first  place, 
on  beginning  her  record  she  was  in  her 
twelfth  year,  an  age  at  which  the  useful- 
ness of  many  cows  in  the  dairy  is  ended. 
Calving  for  the  first  time  at  two  years  and 
five  months,  she  has  produced  nine  vigor- 
ous calves. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  resting  and 
conditioning  a  cow  for  a  large  record, 
Alalia  De  Kol's  last  three  calves  were 
born  just  eleven  months  apart,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year's  work  she  had 
been  dry  but  a  few  days  and  was  in  a  very 
thin  condition. 


of  reducing  her  milk  flow,  but  she  con- 
tinues to  produce  over  65  pounds  per  day, 
and  we  are  contemplating  entering  her 
again  in  the  butter  contest  at  the  coming 
State  Fair. 

We  have  several  daughters  of  Aralia  De 
Kol,  and  they  are  the  most  promising  of 
anything  that  we  have  ever  developed. 
One  of  these  with  her  second  calf  recently 
finished  a  yearly  official  record  of  almost 
700  pounds  of  butter.  She  has  again 
freshened  and  has  produced  in  the  last 
seven  days  a  fraction  under  24  pounds  of 
butter  and  is  making  a  steady  gain. 

The  calf  which  Aralia  De  Kol  now  car- 
ries by  King  Segis  Pontiac  Emperor  will 
carry  a  combination  of  world's  record 
blood  which  would  be  difficult  to  equal, 
and,  if  a  bull,  should  be  worthy  of  a  place 
at  the  head  of  any  herd. 

Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke  has  just 
finished  the  first  six  months  of  her  second 
year's  test  and  has  produced  18,275.8 
pounds  of  milk,  making  her  the  first  cow 
in  the  world  to  produce,  on  official  test, 
over  18,000  pounds  in  six  months  and  an 
average  of  over  100  pounds  per  day  for 
six  months.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  cow  will  surpass  the  record 
of  Aralia  De  Kol  for  the  year. 

These  two  cows  now  hold  every  milk 
record  from  seven  days  to  one  year. 

A.  W.  Momus  &  Sons. 

Woodland,  Cal. 


A  party  of  San  Francisco  capitalists 
have  purchased  the  Edward  McGary  ranch 
in  Green  vlley,  Solano  ounty,  on  which 
they  intend  to  establsih  a  modern  certi- 
fied dairy. 


odor  most  of  the  sprays  have,  make  it 
preferable  on  the  part  of  many  owners 
to  use  a  blanket  instead  of  a  spray. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands',  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF, 
$60.  Write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Ad- 
dress V  A.  Peterson,  Blacks,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale, 
.las.  W.  MeCord.  Han  ford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

Li  EC  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs. 

both  sexes. 

H'OR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roedlng.  Fresno,  Cal. 

TOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland.  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion     Herd   of     Berkshlres;  also 

Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Cal. 


STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


Matias  Erro,  of  Coalinga,  is  said  to 
own  a  herd  of  150,000  goats  in  Guadalupe 
Island,  Lower  California. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.   CRANE,   Santa  Rosa,   Cal. — South- 
down  sheep  for  sale. 


FOR  SALE 

Pure-bred  Guernseys  and  Hampshires. 

Young  Guernsey  cow,  fresh.  Bull  calves 
from  producing  dams,  one  to  nine  months. 
Exceptional  Hampshire  boars,  from  prize- 
winning  Eastern  pens,  three  to  ten  months. 
Guaranteed  no  Tuberculosis  or  Cholera! 
Address  BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  RANCH, 
503  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  if  sold  quick.  He  gets  grand  colts- 
F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  PRANCISCO 
DADPD  Blake,  Mofflt  <t  Towne,  Los  Angele* 
»  ArCIV  Blake,  McKall  &  Co.,  Portland,  '.>-e. 
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Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


is  my  specialty.  I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  se  1  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


Ft.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S- 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soli  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W. DORSEY 

800  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEMS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CA    RAnWFII     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  A*  DUI/nCLL(  Jl.   Mexican*  S.  Amer. 
JS  Sutter  St,  San  Frmclsco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  pror- 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


HOW  TO  HNDLE  EROSION  IN  A 
SWALE  OR  DRAW. 


An  Iowa  farmer  submits  a  question 
which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  experience 
of  many  men  who  are  farming  in  hilly 
sections  in  any  State.    It  is  this: 

How  can  I  prevent  a  "draw"  on  my 
farm  from  washing  out  and  making  a 
ditch?  This  "draw"  is  tiled  out;  the 
land  is  very  nice  and  loose,  and  in  case 
of  heavy  rain  the  water  rushes  down  and 
takes  the  land,  some  of  it,  along  with 
it.  Do  I  have  to  leave  a  strip  of  grass- 
land in  the  draw?  Can  I  put  up  embank- 
ments and  make  the  water  take  the  tiles? 
Can  I  build  a  cement  wall  across  the 
end  of  the  draw  and  let  it  fill  up? 

General  answers  are  undertaken  for 
Hoard's  Dairyman  by  Prof.  M.  F.  P.  Cos- 
tello,  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  who  sug- 
gests that  to  answer  this  question  specifi- 
cally we  should  know: 

1.  Area  of  the  watershed  drained  by 
this  draw,  and  whether  the  surface  is 
rolling  with  steep  slopes  or  flat. 

2.  The  size  of  the  tile  in  place  and 
the  grade  or  fall  to  which  it  is  laid. 

It  is  evident  that  the  slopes  of  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  draw  are  steep.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  possible  that  the 
water  accumulates  on  the  ground  above 
the  tile  faster  than  it  can  pass  through 
the  ground  to  the  tile.  Surface  inlets 
with  catch-basins  would  relieve  this  con- 
dition. 

A  surface  inlet  with  catch-basin  is  a 
structure  inserted  in  a  line  of  tile  to 
admit  water  from  the  surface  to  the  tile 
and  allow  any  sediment  which  this  water 
carries  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  For  this 
reason  the  bottom  of  the  structure  usually 
extends  about  two  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  tile.  This  portion  is  the  catch- 
basin  proper.  It  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  be  cleaned  out  readily  and 
also  to  provide  sufficient  room  to  store 
all  the  detritus  likely  to  be  carried  to 
it  by  single  or  continued  storms.  The 
more  room  the  better,  for  the  "water  en- 
tering from  the  surface  usually  keeps  the 
water  agitated  to  such  an  extent  that 
small  or  shallow  catch-basins  are  useless. 
Two  and  a  half  feet  square  or  three  feet 
in  diameter  should  be  considered  a  mini- 
mum size.  These  may  be  placed  at  points 
on  the  drain  where  surface  water  may  be 
collected,  and  when  this  is  done  the  tile 
on  the  upper  side  is  allowed  to  dis- 
charge into  the  structure;  that  is,  the 
portion  of  the  drain  which  would '  ex- 
tend across  the  structure  is  left  out. 
These  structures  are  made  of  brick  or 
stone  laid  in  cement  mortar,  or  of  two- 
inch  plank.  The  top  is  covered  with  an 
iron  grating  which  can  be  removed  when 
it  is  desired  to  clean  out  the  silt  basin. 
This  grating  is  usually  covered  with  sev- 
eral inches  of  broken  stone,  which  checks 
the  velocity  of  the  water  from  the  sur- 
face, causing  it  to  drop  some  of  its  de- 
tritus before  entering  the  structure. 

Sometimes  the  surface  water  gains  ac- 
cess through  an  opening  similarly  pro- 
tected, which  is  placed  to  one  side  of  the 
body  of  the  structure,  and  the  water  is 
led  to  the  structure  through  one  or  two 
joints  of  tile.  In  this  case  the  opening 
which  permits  access  to  the  catch-basin 
is  provided  with  a  solid  cover  which  ex- 
cludes all  detritus.  The  catch-basin 
should  be  cleaned  out  after  every  storm 
or  as  soon  as  a  few  inches  of  detritus 
collect. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  it  is 
possible  that  the  tile  is  not  large  enough 
to  carry  the  amount  of  water  reaching 
it.  No  discussion  of  this  can  be  made 
without  knowing  the  informaiton  given 
under  items  1  and  2  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Some  relief  might  be  found 
in  constructing  one  or  two  surface  inlets 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  draw,  or  at  such 


points  as  surface  waters  collect  earliest 
after  a  rainfall  occurs.  This  would  en- 
able the  water  falling  first  to  be  removed 
earlier  than  is  the  case  without  these 
inlets. 

The  velocity  of  the  water  and  the  con- 
sequent erosion  in  the  draw  might  be 
reduced  by  placing  a  series  of  checks  in 
the  draw.  These  checks  could  be  made 
of  loose  stone,  concrete  or  wood.  They 
should  provide  for  checking  the  velocity 
of  the  water  so  that  it  will  drop  some  of 
the  sediment  it  carries,  and  also  provide 
for  dropping  the  water  one  or  two  feet 
without  causing  it  to  cut  out  the  chan- 
nel. Usually  an  apron  or  pavement  upon 
which  the  water  falls,  will  provide  suffi- 
cient protection  against  this  cutting.  In 
this  way  the  bottom  of  the  draw  is  di- 
vided into  a  series  of  terraces. 

A  strip  of  grass  kept  in  the  bottom  of 
the  draw  will  prevent  erosion,  and  will 
also  collect  some  of  the  sediment  which 
the  water  collects  from  the  hillsides.  This 
will  result  in  a  slow  but  positive  filling 
up  of  the  draw. 


MEXICAN  TOMATOES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Consul  Alexander  V.  Dye,  Nogales,  State 
of  Sonora,  writes  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  follows: 

During  the  shipping  season  which  end- 
ed about  June  15,  1912,  257  carloads  of 
fresh  tomatoes,  having  a  net  weight  of 
5,860,232  pounds,  were  exported  from 
Mexico  through  the  port  of  Nogales.  This 
exportation  showed  considerable  increase 
over  the  exportation  of  last  year,  which 
amounted  to  196  carloads. 

While  passing  out  at  this  port,  those 
tomatoes  were  not  raised  in  this  consular 
district,  but  were  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Mochis,  in  northern  Sinaloa,  and 
were  all  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand  for  early  to- 
matoes in  the  northern  markets.  The  to- 
mato crop  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
began  to  move  through  this  port  as  early 
as  December  15,  and  during  the  season 
the  shipments  went  principally  to  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City, 
Seattle,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  Ore., 
Houston,  Tex.,  Omaha,  Memphis,  Spokane, 
Little  Rock,  El  Paso,  and  St.  Louis. 

While  some  (particularly  those  shipped 
to  Philadelphia)  were  exported  in  the 
usual  crates  containing  six  baskets,  most 
of  the  tomatoes  passing  through  this  port 
were  exported  in  lug  boxes,  which  are 
about  5  inches  deep,  2  feet  square  and 
without  partitions,  and  contain  an  average 
of  about  26  pounds  net. 

The  freight  rates  on  these  tomatoes 
from  the  point  of  shipment  on  the  west 
coast  have  been  uniform  to  all  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  all  points  as  far  east  as  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Missis- 
sippi, namely,  $1.04  per  100  pounds.  To 
furnish  lug  boxes  and  crates  for  these 
shipments  between  90,000  and  100,000 
shooks  have  been  imported  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  the  United  States. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 

Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

 "—5^  IMPROVED  STANDARD 


5SF 


:,J 


DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
1 1  mm  a  record  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
oneday.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  Inn:"  rope  sheaves. 
Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  us.  We  bu'ld  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  l\i  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
KEIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  MANFRS.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WESTERN  MIOE  FOR  WEXTERI  Hit 


c&s 

K"t'tB.CoB««»J'°' 


celebratEd 
'VH|"i».Co.«««C- 


H|TTiE(?-Coet«N  O 


ftLE  GREW 


Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  Thai  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 
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POULTRY. 


20,000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  66  page  illustrated  catalog.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St  Stockton  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.   

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal. 

PDONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS*  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whit? 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co..  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood.  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
THAT  LAY 

Year-Old  Hens  For  Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 

ALSO 

March  and  April  Hatched  Buff 
Orpington  Pullets 


Our  pride  in  all  shipments  assures 
us  of  your  appreciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Koeka,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  I  lulu  Brahman,  White  Mlnorran, 
white  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  N.  COBBIiBDICK  at  CO- 
712  Broadway.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Preparing  Birds  for  the  Show  Room. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAB.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43BO  Fleming  Ave..  Oakland.  Cal. 

MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Avenue,  I'alo  Alto- 
Breeders   of   high    class   White  Wyan- 

dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 

CarneauS  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 

was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 

for  sale. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

^California  Way 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  found  a  very 
nice  specimen  or  two  of  nearly  all  breeds 
that  we  feel  sure  would  win  a  prize  if  we 
knew  just  how  to  make  the  proper  fixings. 
At  least  the  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm  may 
have  a  good  opinion  of  his  or  her  pets,  but 
does  not  know  just  how  to  prepare  them 
for  the  show. 

The  State  Fair  will  soon  be  here,  and 
all  farm  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
enter  something.  No  matter  if  you  do 
lose,  try  again  and  keep  on  trying.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  all  honors  are 
worth  striving  for.  And  the  State  Fair 
is  the  farmers'  own  institution;  he  and 
his  should  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest.  The 
children  will  get  more  education  from 
what  they  see  than  they  can  get  from 
reading  about  the  same  things  in  a  year. 

Selecting  Stock. — To  return  to  our  sub- 
ject, of  preparing  birds  for  the  show:  the 
first  thing  is  to  go  carefully  among  them 
and  pick  out  all  that  we  think  are  good. 
Put  them  in  a  coop  where  we  can  com- 
pare them  and  pick  all  that  do  not  come 
up  to  our  idea  of  what  a  bird  of  that 
variety  should  be.  It  is  not  so  hard  to 
choose  the  best  specimens,  even  for  a 
greenhorn.  Go  over  them  three  or  four 
times,  weeding  out  the  poor  ones,  and  all 
the  time  handling  the  good  ones  until  they 
get  tamer  and  tamer.  Remember,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  a  bird  may  be,  if  it  is  wild 
and  acts  scared,  it  is  like  a  scared  boy, 
very  likely  to  be  passed  by  for  one  that 
may  be  quite  inferior  but  easier  to  handle. 
And  we  ought  not  to  blame  a  judge,  either, 
for  passing  by  our  unruly  bird,  because 
he  is  not  paid  to  train  our  birds,  only  to 
judge,  and  if  a  bird  fights  the  judge,  in 
the  same  way  some  boys  fight  their 
mother  when  she  wants  to  wash  their 
faces,  why  they  will  wait  a  long  time  for 
a  prize. 

Teaciii.no  Birds  to  Behave. — So  the 
first  thing  is  to  handle  them  and  make 
them  tame,  poke  them  with  a  stick,  so 
that  when  the  judge  comes  along  with  his 
cane  they  will  stand  right  up  and  say, 
how  do  you  do,  with  a  nice  clear  crow. 
When  you  can  put  a  bird  in  a  coop  and  be 
sure  of  his  making  friends  with  the  judge 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  get  all  the  credit 
that  is  due  him,  for  judges  of  poultry  are 
like  judges  of  small  boys;  they  know  good 
behavior  from  bad. 

Washing  ros  Exhibition. — Now  for  the 
washing,  for  if  you  have  white  birds  they 
must  be  washed  and  made  fit  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  birds.  For  this  you 
will  need  three  tubs,  one  for  the  actual 
washing,  one  to  get  the  soap  and  dirty 
water  out  of  the  feathers,  and  one  for  the 
blueing.  It  one  person  has  to  do  the  work 
alone  it  saves  time  to  prepare  all  three 
tubs  before  commencing.  I  make  my  own 
soap  by  slicing  pure  castile  soap  and  dis- 
solving in  boiling  water  a  day  before  it 
is  wanted.  It  is  then  a  sort  of  jelly  and 
is  easy  to  handle.  Now  the  first  water 
may  be  quite  warm,  but  not  hot.  as  some- 
times chickens  have  weak  hearts,  and  hot 
water  would  be  dangerous  to  them.  The 
second  water  should  not  be  quite  so  warm 
and  shuold  have  a  handful  of  borax  dis 
solved  in  it;  this  brings  out  the  soap. 
The  third  water  should  be  a  trifle  cooler 
than  the  preceding  one  and  be  made  just 
about  the  same  with  blueing  as  we  use 
for  fine  clothes.  1  like  the  ball  blueing 
with  just  a  trifle  of  soap  if  the  water  is 
hard.  This  use  of  a  little  soap  prevents 
the  blueing  from  being  cloudy  or  streaked, 
and  would  not  be  necessary  where  soft 
water  can  be  had. 

Now  take  your  bird  in  the  left  had  and 
with  the  right  wet  the  feathers  thorough- 


ly with  a  sponge;  be  sure  to  have  them 
well  wet  or  you  may  break  them  when 
you  scrub.  Rub  in  the  soap,  working  it  in 
the  feathers  with  the  fingers,  then  take  a 
small  hand  brush  and  scrub  first  the  back, 
head  and  neck,  then  open  up  a  wing  and 
scrub  under  and  over;  do  the  same  with 
the  other  and  follow  this  up  by  scrubbing 
well  in  among  the  tail  feathers;  turn  the 
bird  around  and  scrub  the  abdomen  and 
back  fluff,  then  the  legs,  feet  and  breast; 
souse  the  bird  in  the  water  and  give  an 
extra  scrub,  then  press  all  the  dirty  water 
out  of  the  feathers  you  can  with  the  hands 
and  move  to  the  next  tub. 

This  bath  is  simply  to  get  out  the  dirt 
you  loosened  in  the  first  and  the  soap,  so 
instead  of  scrubbing,  just  sponge  and 
souse  the  bird  to  circulate  all  the  water 
you  can  through  the  feathers,  then  press 
with  the  hands  as  before  and  move  to  tub 
No.  3.  As  this  is  the  finishing  touch,  use 
care  and  see  that  every  part  is  well 
rinsed  with  the  blueing  water.  I  don't 
know  of  anything  that  looks  worse  than 
to  see  a  white  bird  streaked  with  blueing. 
Properly  done  the  feathers  should  dry 
white  and  even,  no  blueing  showing. 
Some  people  wipe  off  the  superfluous 
water  before  putting  in  a  coop,  but  I  usu- 
ally press  out  what  I  can  with  the  hands 
and  place  the  bird  in  a  coop  before  the 
fire  to  dry.  The  room  must  be  kept  warm 
or  the  bird  may  get  chilled.  Use  a  coop 
with  open  slats  or  a  wire  front,  so  that 


the  heat  will  reach  it;  if  you  put  a  clean 
piece  of  stove  wood  in  the  coop  the  bird 
will  stand  on  that  and  keep  out  of  the  wet 
and  muss. 

It  takes  several  hours  to  dry  them 
thoroughly,  so  the  washing  should  be  done 
a  day*  or  two  ahead  of  show  time.  The 
day  after  the  washing,  when  the  bird  is 
dry,  take  hardwood  toothpicks  and  clean 
out  every  bit  of  dirt  from  under  the  scales 
on  the  legs  and  feet;  when  they  are  really 
clean  rub  with  a  little  alcohol  and  glycer- 
ine, and  the  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes 
must  have  a  wiping  off  with  the  same. 

Our  bird  is  uow  ready  to  be  banded  with 
the  band  number  it  was  given  when  enter- 
ing it  for  the  show.  If  you  have  a  num- 
ber of  birds  to  get  ready  it  will  save  time 
and  worry  to  mark  down  each  bird  at  the 
lime  of  making  up  your  entry  list,  and  set 
the  bands  away  with  the  slip  so  that  it 
will  nt  get  lost.  Mixing  band  numbers 
causes  work  for  the  show  people  and  may 
cause  a  bird  to  lose  a  prize. 

Don't  doctor  your  birds,  but  feed  them 
good  dry  grain,  and  that  will  keep  them 
from  taking  cold.  All  varieties  must  have 
their  legs  and  feet  washed  and  be  groomed 
up,  but  colored  birds  do  not  need  wash- 
ing. The  washing  and  grooming  all  count 
in  condition,  so  that  all  work  and  time 
spent  is  amply  recompensed  for  when  the 
prizes  are  awarded. 

answer  to  questions. 

Our  question  department  is  getting  to 
be  an  interesting  feature  of  the  poultry 
page,  and  I  try  to  answer  all  I  can  through 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 


PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  or 
write  u»,  lending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

C.  E.  Fa*' 

POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Croley's  Poultry  Health  Guards 


Crulry'M   Poultry   Remedy  Croley'H  fathnrlle  Poultry  l>enili  to  vermin  on  Poultry 
For  Remedy  for  Chicken  Pox        Croley'*   I. lee  Ponder 

Houp  Canker — Pip.  Cleanses  the  system.       and  INSECTS  on  Plants. 

50c.  the  Bottle.  -."><■.  »h<-  Box.  -'■"•<•.  the  <  »»• 

Manuiaetured  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc.,  Poultry  Supplies 


OS  1-1137  BRANNAN  STREET,  FRANCISCO,  CAX. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

POULTRY  FEEDING  FOR  PROFIT 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING 

but  contains  much  valuable  information  concerning  poultry  raising, 
from  the  egg  to  the  nest.  Write  for  it  today,  while  you  are  think- 
ing about  it. 

COULSON  POULTRY  FOOD  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Get  More 
Eggs 

Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 

I  POULTRY  FEED5I 

TU  v 

Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


the  Press,  so  that  it  helps  all  of  us,  not 
just  one,  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  an- 
swered by  letter.  Here  is  a  letter  where 
the  writer  asks  for  a  fuller  explanation  of 
a  former  article: 

"In  a  former  article  you  recommend 
that  no  soft  feed  be  given  to  the  mothers 
of  chicks  intended  for  broilers.  Is  it  your 
idea  to  exclude  even  dry  mash  from  their 
diet,  and,  if  so,  how  would  you  advise 
feeding  animal  protein? — E.  H.  M.  C." 

Answer. — Yes,  my  idea  is  to  cut  out  all 
ground  feed,  except  perhaps  a  little  wheat 
bran.  And  my  reasons  are  that  while  you 
may  not  get  quite  as  many  eggs,  they  will 
all  have  good  strong  germs  and  the  chicks 
will  stand  forcing  to  the  limit,  while  if 
you  force  the  egg  output  you  reduce  the 
vitality  of  the  germs  and  livability  of 
chicks  hatched. 

In  choosing  Buff  Orpingtons  you  are 
wise;  they  make  splendid  broilers  up  to 
a  certain  stage  and  then  they  make  good 
roasters.  The  only  way  to  feed  hens 
whose  eggs  are  intended  for  hatching 
chicks  for  broilers  is  to  feed  whole  grain 
and  make  them  exercise  for  it,  good  green 
feed,  or,  better  still,  sprouted  oats,  and 
feed  beef  scrap  in  a  hopper  all  the  time. 
At  first,  while  it  is  new,  they  may  eat 
more  than  you  would  give  them,  but  don't 
mind  that,  they  will  regulate  the  quantity 
in  a  few  days  better  than  you  can.  Get  a 
good  grade  of  beef  scrap  and  keep  it  in  a 
hopper  that  will  not  let  rain  in,  or  keep  it 
under  cover  and  feed  all  the  wheat  and 
oats  they  require;  if  you  are  short  on 
green  feed  give  them  a  bale  of  alfalfa  hay, 
and  don't  lie  awake  nights  worrying  as  to 
your  broilers;  hatch  them  in  good  ma- 
chines and  you  won't  be  able  to  kill  them 
with  a  club. 


GjfiESE  in  the  San  Joaquin. — The  next 
question  is  equally  interesting  and  will 
help  others. 

"I  am  located  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley; have  abundance  of  alfalfa,  also  water 
(artesian  well  flowing).  Would  geese 
thrive  in  these  marshes,  with  shade  and 
pond  to  swim  in  and  free  range?  Is  it  not 
too  warm  in  summer;  and  where  could  I 
buy  African  geese  or  eggs  for  hatching? — 
Geo.  A." 

Answer. — There  is  not  anything  in  the 
form  of  feathers  that  would  thrive  like 
geese  under  such  conditions — plenty  of 
water  and  alfalfa — why,  it  is  as  good  as 
a  gold  mine.  As  for  the  water  being  too 
warm,  I  lived  several  years  in  Dakota, 
where  the  wild  geese  go  to  raise  their 
young,  and  all  the  water  they  have  there 
is  th<?  marshes  or,  as  they  are  termed 
i  here,  sloughs,  formed  in  the  lowlands 
from  snow  and  rain  water.  If  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  any  hotter  than  Dakota 
there  ought  to  be  roast  men  for  sale  in 
your  valley,  for  I  have  seen  the  steam 
rise  from  those  sloughs  like  they  were 
boiling,  but  it  never  seemed  to  phaze  the 
giese  or  ducks,  thousands  of  which  lived 
in  and  around  the  water. 

Shade  would  be  very  acceptable  to  both 
old  and  young  geese,  but  with  young  geese 
it  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  they  cannot 
stand  too  much  sun  for  a  few  days;  from 
that  I  would  include  that  it  would  be  a 
benefit  at  all  ages  and  would  advise  you 
to  prepare  a  suitable  shade  for  old  and 
young. 

Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  street,  Stockton,  as  to  geese  and 
eggs.  He  advertises  in  the  Press  and  will 
be  sure  to  treat  you  right  when  he  knows 
you  are  one  of  the  family.  The  Press 
family  does  not  believe  in  race  suicide, 
but  keeps  on  increasing  at  a  good  clip, 
and  if  readers  will  only  mention  in  their 
correspondsnce  that  they  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Press  readers,  advertisers  will 
not  be  slow  to  catch  on.  Just  say,  "saw 
your  ad  in  Pacific  Rural  Press." 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^ffiS  Sd 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano1'  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump, 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office:  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.       Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  C6636. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  a"d  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PD?E. — We  arel 

originators  of  irrigation  appliances.  It  is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  your  irrigation  problems.  We  will  submitl 
plans  to  suit  individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  andl 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  irriga-l 
Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Book.' 


1234  East  2Sth  St.,  I. o»  Angeles,  Cal. 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

401  Market  Street,  (Incorporated)  San  Francisco. 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electric-driven  irrigation  pump 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

The  Byron  Jackson  electric-driven 
centrifugal  pumps  are  the  most 
efficient  pumps  of  the  kind  made. 
They  can  be  furnished  in  any  size 
from  one  horse-power  up. 
Special  pumps  for  special  conditions. 
Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented  1912  Automatic  Water  Balance 
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Daily  Trains  to 

LOS  ANGELES 


SAME   NUMBER  RETURNING 

SHORE  LINE  LIMITED 


$J4  One  Way 

CO/T  Round 
^ZO  Trip 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  a  nd 
Town  send 


8:00  A.  M. 
9 :  50  P.  M. 


Daylight  ride  down  (  oast  I. inc. 
Observation,  Parlor  and  Dining  t  ars. 


THE  LARK 

Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Third  and 

Townsend 


7:40  P.  M. 
9:30  A.  M. 


Dining  Car  open  7:00  P.  M. 

Standard   Pullman  and  Observation  Cars. 


THE  OWL 


Lv.  San  Francisco  Ferry  station  6:20  P.  M. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  8 :  35  A.  M. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman. 

Observation  and  Dining  Cars. 
Also  Four  additional  Trains  leaving  San  Francisco 
daily    with    Standard    Pullman    and   Dining  Cars: 

Los  Angeles  Passenger  Ferry  station  10:40  P.  M. 

Sunset  ExpreSS  Third  and  Townsend      10:40  A.  M. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer    sfaetrum    4 : 40  P.  M. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Passenger    Third  and  Townsend     10:00  P.  M. 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 

Stopovers  allowed  on  all  trains,  enabling  passengers  to  visit 
Coast  and  Interior  Resorts, 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Flood  building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets      Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND:  ,        ,  ,„„ 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  St.  Station      Phone  Oakland  1458 
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-aEllW  Beaver  Doard 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and 
wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re* 
modeled  building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Cooking  Recipes. 

Coddled  Apples. — Pare  and  core  six  me- 
dium-sized tart  apples,  and  steam  them 
until  they  are  tender,  but  not  in  the  least 
broken.  While  they  are  cooking  make  a' 
syrup  of  one  teacupful  of  sugar  and  half 
as  much  water.  Carefully  lay  the  apples 
111  the  serving  dish,  and  with  a  tea- 
spoon dip  the  hot  syrup  over  them;  as 
they  cool,  repeat  the  operation,  and  when 
they  are  cold  spread  sweetened  and  fla- 
vored whipped  cream  or  stiffly-beaten  and 
sweetened  whites  of  eggs  around  them, 
and  serve  cold. 

Prune  Sago  Pudding. — Scald  one  quart 
sf  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  add  one-third 
cup  of  pearl  sago;  cook  until  soft;  add 
two  beaten  eggs,  one-third  cup  of  sugar, 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
butter,  one  cup  of  stoned  prunes  that  have 
been  soaked  over  night;  turn  into  a  pud- 
ding pan  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Tapioca 
may  be  used  instead  of  sago. 

Brown  Betty. — Grease  a  pudding  dish 
ind  place  in  the  bottom  a  layer  of  bread 
crumbs;  then  nearly  fill  the  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  bread  crumbs  and  ap- 
ples (chopped  or  sliced),  strewing  sugar 
ind  a  little  butter  over  each  layer  and 
topping  off  with  crumbs.  Bake  40  min- 
utes with  the  pan  closely  covered.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce. 

Citron  Preserves. — Cut  the  citron  in 
slices  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick;  cut  through  the  stem,  as  the  seeds 
ivill  be  much  easier  to  remove;  take  out 
seeds  with  point  of  knife  and  pare  and 
[■ut  in  size  wanted.  Use  three-quarters  of 
t  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit; 
put  a  layer  of  .  citron  in  dish,  sprinkle 
svell  with  sugar  and  a  little  sliced  lemon, 
another  layer  of  citron,  sugar,  etc.;  let 
stand  over  night,  use  about  half  of  the 
sugar,  in  morning  pour  off  juice  and 
heat  up  with  remainder  of  sugar,  then 
put  in  the  fruit  and  cook  until  done. 
Where  lemons  are  too  expensive,  vinegar 
may  be  used,  about  4  or  5  tablespoons  to 
Ihe  gallon.  Eight  pounds  of  fruit  will 
make  about  a  gallon  of  preserves. 

Tom  ato  PbesKEvKS. — Scald  and  peel  care- 
fully small  perfectly  formed  tomatoes, 
not  too  ripe  (yellow  pear-shaped  are 
best),  prick  with  a  needle  to  prevent 
lursting,  add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar 
by  weight,  let  lie  over  night;  then  pour 
iff  all  juice  into  a  preserving  kettle  and 
joil  until  it  is  a  thick  syrup,  clarifying 
with  white  of  an  egg;  add  tomatoes  and 
ioil  carefully  until  they  are  transparent. 
\  piece  or  two  of  root  ginger  or  one 

^mr»n   tn  n    nniinrl   nf  fruit   nmv   lip  ariHpH 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  vrhH-h  have 
yielded  greatest  Maecenas  wllh  lists  of 
varieties  beat  adapted  to  the  different 
aectlona  of  the  State. 


By  Ednard  J.  Wlckaon,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


Mini:,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  S3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc  -S  j 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  at. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Power  of  Suggestion. 

If  parents  realized  that  the  impressions 
received  in  childhood  remain  throughout 
life  they  would  be  more  careful  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  suggestions  impressed  on 
the  sensitive  brains  of  their  little  ones. 
Also,  when  any  adverse  suggestion  has 
been  inadvertently  received,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  erase  the  impression  at  once 
by  dispelling  the  motion  or  idea  that  has 
been  called  forth,  by  means  of  opposite 
suggestions. 

Fear  is  one  of  the  most  common  as  well 
as  hurtful  impressions,  and  if  repeated, 
sinks  into  the  inner  consciousness,  and 
whenever  similar  incidents  occur  that  first 
aroused  the  sense  of  fear,  the  old  feel- 
ings of  fright  and  dread  come  forth  in 
increasing  degree  until  it  becomes  settled 
and  permanent. 

These  impressions  come  to  the  surface 
in  dreams,  the  child  dreaming  over  and 
over  the  incidents  that  aroused  the  sense 
of  fear,  and  the  same  terror  is  experi- 
enced. This  will  continue  unless  the 
child  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  everything  is  all  right  now  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  to  be  afraid. 
Thus  the  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to 
strongly  impress  the  mind  with  counter- 
suggestions. 

Grown  people  may  also  be  benefited 
from  auto-suggestions  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  cases  of  repetition  of  annoying 
dreams;  such  dreams  and  sub-conscious 
emotion  deplete  the  nervous  system  and 
are,  therefore,  injurious  to  the  health. 

Also  to  repeatedly  suggest  inferiority 
to  a  child,  or  to  anyone,  for  that  matter, 
is  most  cruel,  and  such  suggestions  are 
especially  disastrous  to  a  highly  organ- 
ized, sensitive  nature,  since  they  are  felt 
more  keenly  and  are  more  lasting  in  their 
effect,  and  an  impression  received  re- 
peatedly is  finally  accepted  as  a  fact. 
Hence  the  cruelty  of  such  suggestions, 
oftentimes  made  through  ignorance  of  the 
serious  consequences. 

While  suggestions  of  an  inspiring,  en- 
couraging nature  tend  to  increase  and  ad- 
avnce  the  natural  worth  and  abilities  of 
the  person,  both  mentally  and  morally. — 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Layson. 


Are  You  An  Offender  in  Any  of 
These  Things? 

Many  girls  are  "bad  form"  without  sus- 
pecting it.  Here  are  a  few  things  little 
considered,  that  are  popular,  but  not  in 
good  taste: 

Inqiiisitiveness — Have  you  never  pried 
into  personal  affairs  by  questions? 

Boisterous— Noisy  fun,  especially  in 
public,  Is  common  in  both  senses  of  the 
word.  A  girl  can  have  a  good  time  with- 
out laughing  and  talking  at  high  pitch. 

Practical  joking — What  seems  pure  wit 
to  the  perpetrator,  to  the  victim  is  stu- 
pid horse-play  or  downright  malice. 

Intrusion — Some  girls  have  no  respect 
for  privacy.  They  burst  into  a  closed 
room  without  knocking,  offer  their  soci- 
ety unasked,  and  will  interrupt  the  most 
earnest  conversation  without  a  perfunc- 
tory "I  beg  your  pardon." 

Disloyalty — It  is  ill  bred,  if  nothing 
else,  to  run  down  those  to  whom  you 
owe  fealty  or  to  betray  a  friend's  confi- 
dence. Even  worse  is  it  to  discuss  fam- 
ily affairs  with  outsiders. 

Bickering — Girls  may  not  mean  any- 
thing when  they  argue  before  a  third 
person,  but  the  listener  is  just  as  uncom- 
fortable as  though  the  disputants  were 
at  daggers  drawn.  Especially  poor  taste 
is  it  for  one  to  argue  with  her  fiance  or 
husband  in  public. 

Bragging — What  if  you  are  a  belle,  have 


hosts  of  suitors  and  trunks  full  of  fine 
clothes?  The  girl  of  good  taste  allows 
the  world  to  discover  her  popularity  and 
good  fortune;  she  does  not  thrust  them 
upon  it. 

Slang — There  is  a  big  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  girl  who  can  enjoy  life  to  the  full 
yet  keep  her  respect  for  good  English. 

Fibbing — Truth  is  right,  likewise  well 
bred.  The  girl  whose  word  is  worthless, 
who  wriggles  out  of  every  uncomfortable 
situation,  who  tells  you  one  thing  and  her 
next  confidante  another,  is  bad  style. — 
Exchange. 


Household  Hints. 


Boughten  canned  fruit  is  often  not  rich 
enough.  Turn  the  juice  off  from  the  fruit, 
add  sugar  to  taste,  and  boil  a  few  min- 
utes. Turn  this  over  the  fruit,  cover  the 
dish  and  let  it  stand  a  day  before  using. 

Try  planting  sunflowers  in  your  garden 
if  compelled  to  live  in  a  malarial  neigh- 
borhood. 

A  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the  water 
will  wash  away  all  fishy  smell  from  the 
hands. 

Few  people  would  cast  aside  their  old 
carpets  if  they  realized  what  soft,  attract- 
ive and  serviceable  rugs  can  be  made 
from  them  at  slight  expense. 

A  good  way  to  wash  bottles  or  vinegar 
cruets  is  to  put  crushed  egg-shells  and 
warm  soapy  water  together  in  them  and 
shake  well.  This  will  clean  the  glass 
well  and  will  not  scratch  it. 

Add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  of  lead  to 
the  water  in  which  fine  silk  hosiery  is 
washed  to  prevent  the  delicate  color  from 
fading. 

Tough  steak  should  be  chopped  and 
mixed  with  diced  potatoes,  and  then 
baked.  Grated  cheese  over  this  dish  im- 
proves the  flavor. 

Gingerbread  is  made  doubly  good  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  spoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate  before  baking.  This  makes  it 
richer  and  does  not  affect  the  flavor. 

Have  you  ever  tried  Tuesday  as  a  wash 
day?  Many  like  it  better.  It  gives  Mon- 
day as  a  tidy-up  day  after  Sunday.  Also 
clothing  can  be  more  completely  looked 
after  and  perhaps  mended  before  going 
into  the  wash,  and  some  extra  cooking  can 
be  done  in  preparation  for  the  busy  day 
or  two  to  follow. 

Let  the  sufferer  from  neuralgia  bake 
a  potato;  take  from  over  and  place  with- 
out removing  skin,  inside  of  a  cloth  (an 
old  sotcking  leg  is  suitable),  crush  the 
potato  a  little  and  hold  to  or  on  the  af- 
flicted spot.  This  remedy  will  relieve  pain 
from  other  causes. 

When  black  kid  gloves  become  worn- 
looking  on  the  finger  tips,  try  this:  To 
a  teapsoonful  of  olive  oil  add  a  few  drops 
of  black  ink  and  mix  thoroughly.  With 
this  rub  the  fingers  of  your  gloves  and 
you  will  find  them  almost  as  good  as  new, 
so  far  as  appearance  goes,  and  the  oil 
makes  them  soft  and  pliable. 


Mourning  the  Departed. 

A  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  a  departed 
citizen,  said:  "We  knew  him  as  old  Ten 
Per  Cent — the  more  he  had  the  less  he 
spent — the  more  he  got  the  less  he  lent — 
he's  dead — we  don't  know  where  he  went; 
but  if  his  soul  to  Heaven  is  sent — he'll 
own  the  harp  and  charge  'em  rent." 


Value  of  Cleanliness. 


Teeth  kept  clean  mean  small  dentist's 
bills,  and  little  time  wasted  in  toothache. 
Hair  kept  clean  means  that  no  time  be 
wasted  for  the  prevention  of  baldness  later 
on.  Skin  kept  clean  means  no  loss  of 
time  in  illness.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  say 
in  what  department  of  life  cleanliness 
does  not  save  time. 


Quince  and  Apple  Preserves.  —  Take 
equal  weights  of  quinces  and  sugar;  pare, 
core,  leave  whole  or  cut  up,  as  preferred, 
boil  till  tender  in  water  enough  to  cover, 
carefully  take  out  and  put  on  a  platter, 
add  sugar  to  the  water,  replace  fruit  and 
boil  slowly  till  clear;  place  in  jars  and 
pour  syrup  over  them.  To  increase  the 
quantity  without  adding  sugar,  take  half 
as  many  nice  apples  as  there  are  quinces, 
pare,  quarter  and  core;  after  removing 
quinces  put  apples  into  the  syrup  and 
boil  until  they  begin  to  look  red  and 
clear,  and  are  tender;  place  quinces  and 
apples  in  jar  in  alternate  layers  and 
cover  with  syrup. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  I  At, 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Isabel* 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
011-018  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  IS  St. 
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VICTORIA 

(AUSTRALIA 
Wants  Settlers 


The  government  of  'Victoria  is  making 
ample  provision  for  settlers  and  is  offering 
most  liberal  inducements.  Lands  are  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre 
and  purchaser  is  allowed  31%  years  to  pay 
for  same.  Lands  are  under  the  greatest 
irrigation  system  ever  devised  by  any 
government. 

The  lands  of  Victoria  are  adapted  for 
every  kind  of  culture,  from  semi-tropical 
fruits,  like  oranges  and  lemons,  to  the 
hardier  fruits,  as  well  as  alfalfa  and  other 
kinds  of  fodder  crops. 

Climate  like  California.  Ample  markets. 
Free  schools.  Reduced  steamship  passage 
one  way  or  return. 

Recent  American  visitors  wonderfully 
impressed. 

For  particulars  call  or  write  Mr.  F.  T.  A. 
Fricke,  Government  Representative  from 
Victoria,  c/o  Peck-Judah  Co.,  6S7  Market 
San  Francisco. 


Special  Bargains 

[Beautiful  Sonoma  Valley  lands 

$2500 — 4  %  acres,  level,  sandy  loam,  with 
new  fine  modern  bungalow,  all  conven- 
iences, barn  and  hen  houses,  splendid  lo- 
cality, just  outside  Sonoma  city. 

93500 — A  snap,  act  quick,  93500 — 17% 
acres  level  A-l  black  loam  (no  adobe),  will 
raise  anything,  water  close  to  surface,  all 
can  be  irrigated,  adjoining  lands  held  at 
$400  per  acre,  within  1  mile  of  Sonoma 
city.    Terms  if  desired. 

$3000 — 20  acres,  or  more  if  desired,  fine 
level  orchard  lands  in  sheltered  locality, 
1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city,  adjoining 
lands  held  at  $300  per  acre. 

9750 — 5  acres  choice  fruit  or  chicken 
lands,  1%  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$300  per  acre — Magnificent  vineyard,  in 
any  acreage  to  suit,  paying  20%;  this  is 
the  finest  in  the  valley;  only  1>4  miles 
from  Sonoma  city;  about  40  acres  planted 
to  apples,  cherries  and  apricots. 

$150  per  acre — 87  V2  acres  choice  bottom 
and  table  lands,  finest  of  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables, berry  or  fruit  lands,  splendid  for 
subdivision,  2  miles  from  Sonoma  city. 

$15  per  acre — 2000  acres  hill  and  valley 
lands,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
very  close  to  Sonoma  city. 

Fare,  round  trip,  91.50;  Sundays,  $1.00. 
For  particulars  apply  to 
JOHN  McGAW  &  CO., 
232  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
O.  It.  WAGNER, 
Sonoma  City,  CaL 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 is  « 

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  is  a  book  issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
1911-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bdg., 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 

504  Central  Bdg.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  1 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Oat  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


The  Young  Folks. 


Fish  That  Build  Nests. 


As  Dick  turned  from  the  window  where 
he  watched  the  robins  build  their  nest, 
he  jostled  the  glass  of  goldfish. 

"Sorry  I  frightened  them,"  Dick  said, 
as  the  wee  fishes  frantically  circled  their 
prison.  "But  fishes  aren't  interesting 
like  birds.    They  don't  build  nests." 

"Some  do,"  said  Uncle  Richard,  shut- 
ting his  book. 

"Fishes  build  nests!"  exclaimed  Dick, 
incredulously. 

"To  be  sure;  many  do  no  more  than 
pick  out  a  good  place  to  lay  their  eggs," 
acknowledged  Uncle  Richard.  "Sunfish 
and  black  bass,  though,  clear  away  weeds 
and  stones  from  the  spot  they  select  be- 
fore they  lay  the  eggs  there. 

"Catfish  do  that,  too.  Why,  a  pair  of 
American  catfish  in  an  aquarium  moved 
a  gallon  of  pebbles  to  the  end  of  the 
tank,  the  first  night  they  spent  in  it! 
Part  of  the  pebbles  were  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  through.  They  cleared  a  space 
two  feet  long  and  over  a  foot  wide.  And 
when  some  one  next  morning  sprinkled 
a  pint  more  of  gravel  on  the  cleared 
place,  they  had  that  away  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"A  catfish  in  Australia  uses  the  stones 
it  finds  near  its  nest  to  pile  in  a  heap 
over  the  eggs  to  protect  them. 

"Father  Catfish  stands  guard — swims 
guard,  I  mean,"  smiled  Uncle  Richard — 
"for  several  weeks  after  the  small  fry 
hatch:  among  fishes  it  is  usually  the 
father,  not  the  mother,  that  looks  after 
the  young. 

"The  mudfish  is  another  that  has  a 
nest.  It  makes  it  in  mud,  as  you  might 
guess.  Mother  Mudfish  doesn't  even  help 
about  the  nest:  Father  Mudfish  does  it  all 
alone." 

"How  can  he?"  interrupted  Dick.  "Ht 
hasn't  anything  to  do  it  with!" 

"He  scoops  out  a  hollow  by  swinging 
his  body  round  and  round  in  the  soft 
coze,"  explained  Uncle  Richard,  "and 
breaks  off  with  his  nose  young  shoots 
that  are  in  the  way.  After  Mother  Mud- 
fish lays  eggs  in  the  nest  he  has  made 
her,  he  swims  over  it  every  little  while, 
moving  his  fins  to  free  the  eggs  from  the 
mud  that  would  smother  them  If  he  didn't 
keep  them  washed  clean.  Besides,  he 
sees  that  nothing  disturbs  the  nest,  and 
fights  any  fish  bold  enough  to  intrude. 

"A  fish  in  Africa  makes  a  floating  nest 
among  swamp  grasses.  The  nest  is  a  large 
one,  two  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide — has 
to  be  large  to  find  room  for  the  thousand 
amber  eggs  it  must  hold. 

"Another  African  fish  builds  a  cocoon 
for  itself.  It  lives  in  shallow  waters  that 
dry  up  after  the  rainy  season  is  over. 
When  the  water  goes,  the  fish  burrows 
into  the  mud  and  winds  a  cocoon  around 
itself  made  from  a  sticky  substance  it 
manufactures.  It  is  a  larger  cocoon  than 
you  ever  saw,  for  the  fish  is  eighteen 
inches  long.  It  gets  air  to  breatne 
through  a  tube  which  leads  from  the  co- 
coon to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
lives  months  in  this  snug  bed,  half  asleep. 
When  the  rains  begin  and  the  swamp  fills 
with  water  again,  the  fish  comes  out  of 
its  hiding-place.  The  natives  are  very 
fond  of  its  soft,  white  flesh.  They  hunt 
the  cocoons  in  the  dried  swamps,  dig 
them  up,  and  carry  them  away  to  eat. 

"But  of  all  Lhe  fishes,"  continued  Uncle 
Richard,  "the  little  stickleback  is  the  most 
ingenious  nest-builder  and  takes  best  care 
of  its  young.  Father  Stickleback  it  is 
who  builds  the  nest  and  watches  the  fam- 
ily. He  constructs  the  nest  of  bits  of 
sticks,  grass,  leaves,  and  roots,  and  glues 
them  together  with  a  silky  thread  like  a 
spider  web,  that  he  spins  himself.    It  is 


a  nest  a  bird  might  be  proud  of.  He  rolls 
himself  over  and  over  inside  of  it  to  shape 
it  like  a  tube — for  that  is  the  form  Mother 
Stickleback  insists  the  nest  must  be  be- 
fore she  will  enter  it  to  lay  an  egg.  After 
the  eggs  are  safely  stored  away  and  the 
mother  gone,  Father  Stickleback  closes 
the  openings  tight  and  takes  charge  till 
the  eggs  hatch  and  he  thinks  the  young 
ones  big  enough  to  care  for  themselves 
and  make  their  living." 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  "I  knew  there  were 
flying  fish,  but  I  never  knew  before  that 
fishes  built  nests!" — Alice  Mary  Farring- 
ton,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


About  Pets. 


This  short  contribution  is  intended  for 
the  parents  of  our  young  folks  rather  than 
the  boys  and  girls  themselves;  however, 
they  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  here- 
in also. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  every 
child  should  have  pets  to  care  for,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  One  is  that  it  teaches 
him  to  be  responsible  for  something.  An- 
other reason  is,  to  love  a  dog,  or  cat,  or 
any  living  thing  exerts  a  good  influence 
on  the  boy  or  girl.  It  develops  and 
strengthens  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
child's  nature  and  helps  to  eliminate  Cru- 
elty and  selfishness.  Pets  will  give  them 
something  to  enjoy  at  home  and  they  will 
be  less  inclined  to  go  off  with  undesirable 
companions.  It  will  help  them  to  form 
habits  of  industry  and  method  and 
strengthen  the  memory.  A  boy's  love  of 
nis  pet  fills  his  mind  with  useful  and 
good  thoughts,  and  he  has  less  time  for 
bad  thoughts.  While  teaching  his  pet 
dog,  or  cat,  or  bird,  or  horse,  he  is  him- 
self learning  patience  and  self-reliance, 
£.nd  is  exercising  his  intellectual  faculties. 
Every  father  and  mother  should,  if  in 
their  power,  provide  their  children  with 
living  pets  of  some  sort;  if  not  a  dog 
or  cat  or  horse,  then  get  them  birds  or 
chickens,  or  ducks,  or  lambs,  or  pigs,  or 
something. 

The  above  is  said  to  parents  especially, 
but  it  is  meant  for  our  young  folks  also. 
Get  pets;  be  good  to  them,  love  them,  and 
that  will  lead  you  to  be  good  to  and 
love  your  fellow  beings.  A  religion  of 
kindness  is  the  best  of  all  religions. — R. 
A.  Dague. 


The  Same  Knife. 


A  professor  at  a  public  school  was  ex- 
plaining how  the  identiy  of  a  thing 
might  remain  with  the  loss  of  parts. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  this  penknife.  Now, 
suppose  I  lose  this  blade  and  replace  it 
with  a  new  one — you  see  it  has  two 
blades — is  it  still  the  same  knife?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  class. 

"Suppose,"  he  said,  "I  lose  the  second 
blade  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one,  is 
it  still  the  same  knife?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  class. 

"Now,"  said  the  professor,  triumph- 
antly, "suppose  I  lose  the  handle,  and 
have  a  new  one  made,  is  it  still  the  same 
knife?" 

"Certainly,"  roared  the  class. 

Here  a  youth  arose,  one  of  the  clear- 
headed kind.  "Professor,"  said  he,  "sup- 
pose I  should  find  those  two  blades  and 
that  handle,  and  put  them  together,  what 
knife  would  that  be?"  The  professor's  an- 
swer is  not  recorded. 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  Tor  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — Subscription  solicitors  fo: 
field  work.  Write  to  Manager  Pacific  Rurai 
Press. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  man,  experienced  in  stock  raising 
in  all  its  branches,  wants  position  as  fore- 
man of  stock  ranch;  does  own  bookkeep- 
ing.   Box  11,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Land  owner  needing  a  superintendent 
will  be  put  in  communication  with  experi- 
enced man  by  addressing  this  office.  Is 
thorough  in  vine  and  fruit  growing,  gen- 
eral farming,  irrigation,  and  experience  in 
working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box 
62,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 

The  best  high-class  all-improved  ranch 
for  the  money  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
All  river  bottom  soil.  300  acres  in  alfalfa, 
80  acres  grain,  220  acres  prunes  and 
peaches.  Railroad  station  in  middle  of 
ranch.  Gross  income  last  year  $37,720.64. 
Price,  $100,000,  including  $10,000  worth  of 
stock  and  implements.  Advertiser  will 
take  14  interest.  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Land 
Appraiser  and  Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres,  Turlock  Irrigation 
District;  fruit  and  alfalfa,  stock;  new 
wagons,  tools,  everything  complete;  $200 
per  acre.  1310  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

A  list  of  choice  California  ranches  for 
sale  at  right  prices  can  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. Paul  Goodloe,  Land  Appraiser  and 
Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bidg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 116  acres  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  all  deep  loam,  no  alkali  or  adobe; 
splendid  irrigation  and  drainage  facilities; 
all  in  alfalfa,  good  young  stand;  beautiful 
oak  trees;  family  orchard,  twelve  varieties 
of  fruits  and  nuts;  five  fields,  all  hog  tight. 
Owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Fertilizers  of  all 
kinds.  High  grade  manures.  If  you  are 
puzzled,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you.  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES. 
Everyone  can   own   a   high-grade  rebuilt 
gas   engine  at   the   prices   we  ask,  all 
makes,  all  sizes,  all  guaranteed: 
4  h.  p.  Root  &  Van  Der  Mott,  $100. 
8  h.  p.  Sampson,  $140. 
10  h.  p.  Sampson,  $180. 
15  h.  p.  Samnson,  $235. 
20  h.  p.  Atlas  Marine  Type,  $400. 
25  h.  p.  Doak,  $450. 
60  hi  p.  Callahan,  new,  $1500. 
And  many  others,  all  complete  with  mag- 
netos sparks,  coils,  tanks,  etc. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers,  189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP — If  taken  at  once — 
One  large,  very  heavy-boned  Black  Mam- 
moth Jack,  five  years  old,  and  one  smaller 
Jack,  both  fine  breeders.  Colts  to  show. 
Also  three  nice  Jennetts.  C.  E.  RUGGLES, 
Winters,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — Crop  1912;  absolutely 
free  from  noxious  seeds;  15c  per  pound. 
Address  V.  A.  PETERSON,  Blacks,  Cal. 


WALNUTS — Grafted  Chase  trees,  blight 
resistant;  best  walnut  grown;  write  for 
circular.    Magnolia  Nursery,  Whittier,  Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


"You  don't  know  the  difference  between 
an  apiary  and  an  aviary."  "Indeed  I 
do,  then."  "What  is  it?"  "An  apiary  is 
where  they  keep  apes  and  an  aviary  is 
where  they  keep  airships." — Boston  Amer- 
ican. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  4,  1912. 
(Unless  Otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  holidays  have  interrupted  trading 
on  the  local  Exchange,  but  the  market 
remains  firm,  with  prices  unchanged. 
Considerable  Northern  grain  is  coming 
in,  and  the  Northern  markets  are  ex- 
tremely active  at  a  slight  advance.  The 
local  demand  for  spot  grain  is  strong. 

California  Club    1.57V::  @1. 60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57 '1. @  1.60 

Northern  Bluestem    l.GO  @1.65 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

This  market  continues  to  advance,  with 
considerable  export  demand  and  some 
speculative  business.  A  corner  Is  re- 
ported in  the  Northern  market,  tending 
to  increase  the  firmness,  and  the  current 
demand  tor  teed  is  very  active.  Fancy 
feed  for  export  is  selling  a  little  above 
appearing  quotations. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.40  @1.45 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.40 

OATS. 

Red  oats  show  a  further  advance,  in 
sympathy  with  the  barley  market,  and  all 
offerings  find  a  ready  demand.  White 
oats  are  firm,  but  unchanged,  other  de- 
scriptions being  nominal. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  @1.75 

Seed    1.80  @1.85 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.75 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

Eastern  yellow  is  very  firm,  with  an- 
other sharp  advance.  There  is  no  great 
activity  locallv,  however,  as  the  demand 
is  limited  and  arrivals  are  only  moderate. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.95  @2.05 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

The  quotations  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  as  there  is  hardly  any  on-  the 
market  at  present  and  the  demand  is 
small. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

White  beans  show  no  further  change, 
being  rather  quiet  but  steadily  held  at 
former  figures.  Pink  beans  stand  very 
linn  as  tor  some  time  past,  with  an- 
other sharp  advance.  Good  stock  is  now 
bringing  over  4c  per  pound,  and  there 
are  indications  of  further  advances,  as 
the  new  crop  promises  to  be  light.  With 
a  strong  demand  tor  shipment,  as  well 
as  speculative  buying,  the  large  stock  of 
old  crop  pinks  is  rapidly  cleaning  up. 
Bayos  also  find  a  very  fair  denvind  at 
higher  prices,  and  blaekeyes  show  a  slight 
advance.  Limas  are  strong  at  the  recent 
advance,  as  crop  indications  are  less  fa- 
vorable and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  spee- 
laative  buying. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @3.S5 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas    5.35  @5.50 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    3.90  @4.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  ©4.85 

SEEDS 

Alfalfa  is  still  largely  nominal,  though 
a  lively  demand  is  expected  before  long. 
Some  Eastern  operators  are  offering  to 
sell  alfalfa  seed  here  around  14c  per  lb. 
H.;nip  shows  a  further  advance. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4%c 

Hemp    3M;@  4  C 

Millet    2^(0)  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

The  firmness  of  wheat  tends  to  bring 
out  a  stronger  demand.  Northern  patents 
are  quoted  a  little  lower  in  this  mar- 
ket, but  values  are  fairly  firm  on  the 
present  basis. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.S0 

Bakers'  Extras    4.50  @5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

•Oregon  and  Washington .  .  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Recent  arrivals  have  been  the  heaviest 
so  far  this  season,  causing  a  heavy  ac- 
cumulation and  congestion  at  the  freight 
yards.  The  increased  shipments  are  at- 
tributed to  the  desire  to  clean  up  the 
fields  before  any  heavy  rains  fall,  but 
the  rush  will  probably  be  over  soon,  as 
there  is  comparatively  little  hay  left  for 
shipment  in  most  nearby  districts.  Under 
the  conditions  mentioned,  the  market  hat 
held  up  fairly  well,  and  the  more  desir- 
able grades  are  moving  well  at  full  prices. 
There  is  some  irregularity  in  values,  how- 
ever, owing  to  wide  variation  in  quality 
of  the  arrivals,  though  even  ordinary 
grades  of  hay  receive  more  attention  than 
was  expected  under  the  conditions.  Al- 
falfa is  arriving  freely  and  moving  off  as 
fast  as  it  comes  in,  the  market  being 
rather  strong. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@22.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    17.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    14.00(fj 19.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00(u  16.00 

Alfalfa    11.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Stia-.v.  per  bale   35®  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  and  oats  are  still  gradu 
ally  advancing,  but  other  lines  show  some 
easiness.    Bran  and  shorts  are  lower,  and 
oil-cake  meal  also  is  quoted  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    41.00@42.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings   36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  holidays  have  interfered  consider- 
ably with  local  market  conditions,  though 
prices  show  no  very  important  changes. 
Arrivals  after  the  holidays  were  heavy, 
but  there  was  a  strong  demand  from  the 
retail  trade  and  most  lines  moved  off  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  Onions  stand 
as  before,  being  rather  easy  owing  to  the 
limited  demand  for  shipment.  The  most 
notable  change  is  in  tomatoes,  which  have 
been  coming  forward  in  very  large  quan- 
tities for  several  days.  The  top  price 
to  the  regular  trade  is  about  50c,  while 
canneis  are  taking  large  quantities  as 
low  as  20c.  Cucumbers  and  green  peas, 
as  well  as  lima  beans,  are  doing  a  little 
better,  though  ordinary  string  beans  are 
very  plentiful  and  cheap.  Green  corn  is 
still  arriving  in  large  quantities,  but  with 
a  lively  demand  prices  are  fairly  well 
maintained,  and  eggplant  is  slightly 
higher.  Other  lines  stand  as  before. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   55@  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   20@  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   30@  40c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   25@  40c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4@  5c 

Siring  Beans,  lb   I1-®  4c 

Summer  Squash,  box   60@  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  box    50@  65c 

Okra,  box    50@  65c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2@  4c 

POTATOES. 

The  market  is  very  weak,  and  prices 
are  shaded  on  both  river  and  Salinas 
stock,  the  former  being  almost  entirely 
neglected.  A  heavy  surplus  is  reported 
in  Southern  as  well  as  local  markets, 
and  there  is  no  shipping  demand  as  yet. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50@  75c 

Salinas,  ctl'.    $130 

Sweet  Potatoes    2.00@  2.25 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  both  local  and  Eastern  stock 
are  now  fairly  large,  as  California  poul- 
trymen  are  getting  rid  of  their  unprofita- 
ble hens  and  surplus  roosters.  The  local 
demand  is  good,  however,  and  prices  so 
far  have  been  well  maintained.  A  strong 
demand  is  expected  for  several  days. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23  C 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @18  c 


Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  @liy,c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  "c 

Young  Roosters    23    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..    18    @20  c 

do    young    25    @30  c 

BUTTER. 

The  price  of  extras  was  held  down  at 
the  close  of  the  week,  to  avoid  the  pros- 
pect of  a  surplus  after  the  holiday,  but 
arrivals  have  been  only  moderate,  and 
this  week  brings  a  slight  advance.  Prices 
are  still  lower  than  at  the  opening  of 
last  week,  however,  and  supplies  are 
ample  for  current  needs. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...31      81%  31%  —     —  32L'. 

Firsts   28     28     28     —     —  28% 

EGGS. 

Extras  are  slightly  higher  than  last 
week,  and  while  arrivals  at  the  moment 
are  fairly  large,  the  market  is  firm  at 
the  present  level.  Pullets  are  consider 
ably  higher,  the  first  and  second  grades 
standing  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...31      S0%  30%  —     —  31 

Firsts   26     26     26     —     —  26 

Seconds   ..21      21      21     —     —  21 
Selected 

Pullets... 23' ■>  24V.  24%  —     —  25K- 
CHEESE. 

Little  change  is  noted,  Y.  A.'s  remain- 
ing weak,  but  without  quotable  decline, 
while  flats  are  steady.  Monterey  cheese 
it  a  little  steadier,  most  offerings  being 
held  at  17c. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    12y2c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  1G@17  e 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Conditions  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  holidays,  and  the  next  few 
days  may  bring  some  changes  in  values. 
Supplies  are  heavy  in  practically  all 
lines,  but  there  is  an  active  demand  for 
most  fruits,  cleaning  up  the  arrivals  as 
well  as  can  be  expected  at  this  season. 
There  is  also  a  lively  demand  for  ship- 
ment to  outside  points.  The  market  for 
nutmeg  melons  and  cantaloupes  is  strong 
er,  bringing  a  material  improvement  in 
prices,  while  watermelons  stand  as  be- 
fore. The  berry  market  shows  no  very 
marked  change,  raspberries  being  fairly 
firm,  white  huckleberries  are  moving  well 
at  low  prices.  Bartlett  pears  show  a 
wide  range,  choice  wrapped  green  fruit 
bringing  full  prices,  while  the  liberal  of- 
ferings of  ripe  pears  are  easy.  Fancy 
apples  also  show  a  wider  range,  the  large 
offerings  tending  to  depress  prices  on  all 
but  the  finest  lots,  which  are  held  at  full 
values.  Peach  prices  are  well  maintained, 
though  lugs  are  plentiful  and  move 
rather  slowly.  Plums  and  prunes  are 
weak,  with  arrivals  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  white  figs  are  cheap, 
with  heavy  arrivals.  Good  black  figs  in 
large  packages,  however,  are  higher.  A 
few  quinces  are  appearing,  being  held  at 
75  to  90c.  Supplies  of  grapes  of  all  vari- 
eties are  increasing,  but  so  far  prices 
have  been  well  maintained. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.50 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.75®  2.25 

do    box    75c'@  1.25 

Strawberries — 

Banners,  chest    5.00@  7.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00@  4.50 

Raspberries,   chest    6.00@T0.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  4.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   6@  10c 

Apples,  new  fancy,  box   65c@  1.15 

Common    40@  65c 

Pears,  Rart'.ett,  choice,  box..     90c@  1.26 

Common    50@  85c 

Nectarines,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Peaches,  box    50@  85c 

do    lug  box    75c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate    40@  60c 

Prunes,  crate    40®  60c 

Figs,  black,  box...   1.00@  1.25 

do    white    50c 

Grapes,  Seedless,  ciate   60@  75c 

do    Muscat    60@  75c 

do    Malaga    60@  75c 

do    Tokay    75@  85c 

do    Black    40@  65c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  principal  feature  this  week  is  the 
increasing  interest  taken  by  some  pack- 
ers  in  raisins.  According  to  some  re- 
ports, the  crop  outlook  is  by  no  means 
up  to  early  expectations,  and  several  pack- 


ers are  endeavoring  to  increase  their 
holdings,  while  growers  are  much  firmer 
in  their  views  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Numerous  sales  are  said  to  have  been 
made  as  high  as  3c,  though  local  pack- 
ers still  name  2%c  as  their  best  offer  and 
say  they  can  get  plenty  of  raisins  at  that 
figure.  Dried  fruits  in  general  receive 
little  attention,  and  apparently  early  re- 
quirements have  been  pretty  well  satis- 
fied. Prunes  in  particular  are  weak,  with 
little  demand,  and  packers  have  again  re- 
duced their  offers.  A  few  sales  are  re- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  at  somewhat  better  than 
the  quoted  values,  and  many  growers  are 
still  holding  for  an  advance.  Peaches  are 
also  lower.  Figs  have  received  consider- 
able attention  of  late,  and  the  crop  is 
said  to  be  turning  out  poorly  in  some  dis 
tricts.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "California  prunes  for  Oc- 
tober shipment  from  the  Coast  continue 
easy.  Wires  to  brokers  here  quote  Santa 
Claras,  40s  to  90s  inclusive,  on  a  8%C  bag 
basis  f.  o.  b.  Bids  of  3V4c  are  said  to 
have  been  declined.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  impression  that  prices  will  reach 
a  lower  level  before  much  businss  will 
be  booked.  Apricots  are  easier  here  and 
old  crop  25-lb.  bags  is  available  at  a 
shade  under  quotations.  A  sale  of  choice 
Royals  in  25-lb.  bags  is  reported  at  8%c. 
New  crop  is  held  at  10c,  but  there  is  no 
buying  except  in  jobbing  parcels.  Peaches 
seem  to  be  a  little  firmer  on  extra  fancy 
yellows,  but  Muirs  are  easier.  New  crop 
gets  no  attention.  There  is  a  steady  in- 
terest in  seeded  raisins,  and  the  best  stock 
in  l  ib.  cartons  is  offered  at  6%  to  6%0 
here. 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5>/jC 

Apricots    7i^@  8V-c 

Figs   2M;@  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    3    @  3VjC 

Peaches    4    @  4 14  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3    @  3'/aC 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2'/L.c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  moving  rather  slowly  at 
present  prices  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, but  arrivals  are  moderate,  and  with 
no  large  accumulations  values  are  stead- 
ily held.  Fancy  grapefruit  is  a  little 
lower  at  the  top  figure,  lemons  and  limes 
remaining  firm  as  before. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50@  4.00 

Lemons:    Fancy    5.50@  6.00 

Chpice    2.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.00®  1.50 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  continue  in  strong  demand, 
and  the  new  crop  is  cleaning  up  rapidly, 
the  low  prices  being  very  attractive  to 
buyers.  Slight  advances  are  noted  on 
some  of  the  cheaper  grades.  Several  cars 
of  old  walnuts  have  been  shipped  East 
lately,  the  price  being  reported  at  13c. 
Nothing  has  developed  as  yet  in  regard  to 
new  walnuts. 
Almonds — 

Nonuareils   15  Vic 

I  X  L    14V2C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13M>c 

Drakes    l»%c 

Languedoe    U%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  13    @14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12W-@13  c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16 '/jc 

HONEY. 

Supplies  are  now  ample  for  all  local 
requirements,  and  the  market  is  quiet. 
Prices  for  most  grades  are  lower,  but 
fiim  as  quoted. 

Comb,  white    14  c 

Amber    12Vi>c 

Dark    11  c 

Extracted,  white    (new)   7    ®  8  c 

Amber   6    @7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 

BEESWAX. 
A  little  beeswax  is  coming  in,  but  ther? 
is  no  pressure  to  sell,  and  with  little 
demand  prices  remain  nominally  as  be 
fore. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    @26  c 
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HOPS. 

Picking  of  he  new  crop  is  now  quite 
general,  and  a  good  demand  is  reported, 
with  numerous  contracts  within  the 
range  of  values  quoted. 

1911  crop   '  16    @20  e 

1912  crop    18    @21  c 

Live  Stock. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  predic- 
tion of  an  advance  in  cattle,  values  are 
slow  to  change,  though  a  little  firmer 
feeling  is  noted.  Prices  on  all  lines  stand 
as  before,  and  conditions  show  little 
change,  sheep  and  hogs  being  still  rather 
plentiful. 

Gross  weight,  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2   5i4@  51/oc 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4V>@  5  c 
No.  2    4i4@  4V2c 

Bulls  and  Stags   1%@  3  c 

Calves:   Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium   5V2@  6  c 

Heavy    4\/2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   714c 

150  to  250  lbs   71/0C 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5V2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10  @10%c 

Cows    9V4@10  c 

Heifers    9y4@10  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    (5)13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8M>@  9y2c 

Ewes    8M>@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 

HIDES. 

All  values  remain  as  last  quoted,  with 

a  continued  lively  demand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13y>c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12'/2@13  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y2@13  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  liy.c 

Kip    14y2@15  c 

Veal    18  '  @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    22y2@23  c 

Dry  Bulls   18y.c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   22  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   25  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  60c 
Lambs   35(g)  70c 

WOOL. 

The  spring  clips  are  no  longer  quoted, 
as  practically  everything  has  been  cleaned 
up.  The  fall  clip  is  now  well  under  way 
in  several  districts,  and  some  sales  have 
been  made,  the  following  prices  being 
quoted  by  local  dealers. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10    @14  c 

Lambs    9    @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

Until  very  recently  offerings  have  been 
smaller  than  usual  at  this  season,  but 
more  stock  is  beginning  to  come  in,  and 
some  good-sized  lots  of  Oregon  mountain 
stock,  drafters  and  all-purpose  horses  are 
being  disposed  of  this  week  at  auction 
and  private  sales.  The  demand  is  hold- 
ing up  fairly  well,  especially  on  the  heav- 
ier types,  unbroken  stock  receiving  less 
interest. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  J300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100<g>125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


Special  Deciduous  Markets. 


The  Eastern  markets  during  the  past 
week  have  been  exceptionally  firm  on 
practically  all  varieties.  This  feature 
was  due  largely  to  the  warm  weather, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  Eastern  fruits 
were  not  arriving  in  good  condition,  al- 
though the  shipments  from  Utah,  Colo- 
rado and  the  Northwest  were  very  heavy. 

California  Bartletts  have  held  up  re- 
markably well,  as  was  also  noticeable 


with  peaches.  Plums  were  a  little  easier 
on  account  of  heavy  supply.  Most  of  the 
tree-fruit  districts  are  fast  cleaning  up, 
and  the  shipment  of  Malagas  from  the 
Fresno  district  is  at  its  height.  This 
variety  will  begin  to  ease  off  by  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week,  though  a  few  cars  will 
be  shipped  for  the  next  thirty  days.  To- 
kays are  moving  in  light  supply  and 
shipments  of  this  variety  will  increase 
by  the  first  of  next  week.  Indications  are 
that  the  market  on  grapes  will  remain 
firm,  as  it  is  predicted  that  the  demand 
will  be  good,  provided  the  berries  arrive 
in  good  condition. 

The  markets  for  the  week  ranged  as 
follows: 

New  York— Bartletts,  $1.05  to  $3.05; 
Dukes,  95c  to  $1.65;  B.  Hardy,  $1.58  to 
$1.78;  Fellenburg,  $1.05;  Albright,  67c; 
Picquettes,  $1.05;  Eggs,  95c  to  $1.14; 
Hull's  Late,  85c  to  $1.20;  Phillips,  $1; 
Giants,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Kelsey,  $1.02  to 
$1.20;  Orange  Cling,  80  to  90c;  Susque- 
hanna, 55  to  65c;  Kelsey,  $1  to  $1.07; 
Malaga  $1.27 U.  to  $2,  clusters  $1.15 -to 
$2.15,  Fresnette  $1.20  to  $1.30:  Fountain- 
bleau,  55  to  80c;  Crawford,  70c;  McDev- 
iUv  80  to  $1.05;  Lovell,  85c;  Tokays,  $1 
to  $2.55;  Elbertas,  50c  to  $1.35;  Thomp- 
son, 65c  to  $1.05;  Hungarian,  $1.17  to 
$1.50;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.06  to  $1.15; 
Gross,  $1.27%;  Bradshaw,  95c. 

Boston — Susquehanna,  55c  to  $1;  Bart- 
letts, $1.30  to  $2.95;  Malagas,  $1.30  to 
$2;  Hungarian,  $1.20  to  $1.65;  Diamond, 
$1.10  to  $2.05;  Grand  Duke,  $1.15  to  $1.65; 
Elbertas,  50c  to  $1.35;  Kelsey,  $1.45; 
Giant,  95c  to  $1.40;  Thompsons,  85c  to 
$1.60;  Malaga  clusters  $1.50  to  $1.85, 
Fresnettes  $150  to  $1.85;  Gross,  90c  to 
$1.80;  Late  Crawford,  65c  to  $1.05;  Lem- 
on Cling,  65  to  85c;  Tokays,  $1  to  $1.55. 

Chicago — Silver,  95c  to  $1;  Albright, 
50  to  75c;  Bartletts,  $1.40  to  $2.30;  O. 
Cling,  75c  to  $1.10;  Tokays,  $1.80;  B. 
Clairgeau,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  Diamond,  $1.25; 
Tragedy.  65c  to  $1.25;  Kelsey,  55c  to 
$1.25;  Susquehanna,  55c;  Lovell,  40c  to 
$1 ;  Tuscan,  60c;  Elbertas.  25  to  75c; 
Crawford,  55  to  60c;  Duke,  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
Malagas  plain  $1.05,  bunch  $1.10  to  $1.55, 
clusterette  $1.35,  cluster  $1.15  to  $1.85; 
Giants,  60c  to  $1.05;  Y.  Free,  55c;  Mc- 
Devitt,  $1.25  to  $1.45;  Thompson  70  to 
S5c,  bunch  pack  95c  to  $1.15:  Gross,  90c 
to  $1.40;  Hungarian,  $1.05  to  $1.40;  Silver, 
70c;  Rose  Peru,  40c. 


nouncements  from  nurserymen,  poultry- 
keepers  and  stockmen  should  appear  in 
our  columns.  This  year  we  can  promise 
a  larger  circulation  to  our  advertising 
patrons  than  at  any  time  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  paper,  over  forty  years 
ago. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Professor  E.  J.  Wickson,  who  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley, 
California,  has  occupied  the  chair  of  agri- 
culture for  a  large  part  of  a  lifetime. 
He  is  to  be  succeeeded  by  an  Eastern 
man.  He  will,  however,  continue  to  do 
a  greater  work  as  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  for  instead  of  talking  to  a 
few  kids  in  a  school-room  he  will  address 
the  world  through  the  columns  of  his 
good  journal. — Denver  Farm  and  Field. 

Perhaps  our  contemporary  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
brought  Prof.  Wickson  to  the  Coast  to 
become  its  editor.  Two  or  three  years 
later  he  became  identified  with  the  State 
University,  and  about  ten  years  ago  was 
made  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
During  all  these  years  the  professor  has 
never  failed  in  his  work  as  editor  of  this 
paper,  and  has  felt  that  he  reached  a 
much  larger  audience  in  this  way  than 
he  could  in  the  college  work.  After  he 
leaves  the  University,  besides  continuing 
as  editor  of  the  Rural  Prkss,  Prof.  Wick- 
son expects  to  put  more  time  on  his  two 
books,  "California  Fruits"  and  "Califor- 
nia Vegetables,"  and  also  to  write  a  new 
book  on  California  Agriculture. 


Owing  to  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
advertising  being  offered,  the  next  issue 
of  the  Rural  Prions  will  contain  32  pages, 
which  is  eight  pages  more  than  usual. 
Several  special  articles  covering  live  stock, 
dairy  and  horticulture  will  be  given  in 
that  issue. 


H.  O.  Davis  of  the  Swineland  ranch 
tells  us  that  the  demand  for  pure-bred 
hogs  is  very  large,  and  that  he  is  now 
selling  1913  pigs. 


WHAT  ALFALFA  TAKES  FROM 
THE  LAND. 


The  circulation  of  the  Rural  Prkss  con- 
tinues to  grow  steadily.  Each  week,  so 
far  this  year,  has  shown  a  gain  in  our 
paid  circulation,  and  we  trust  that  the 
growth  for  the  year  will  be  as  large  as 
that  made  in  1911,  when  the  net  advance 
exceeded  2500  copies. 


The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  an- 


D.  F.  Jones,  Assistant  Plant  Breeder 
of  the  Arizona  Station,  demurs  to  the 
claim  that  alfalfa-growing  does  not  do 
anything  to  the  land.  Of  course,  if  al- 
falfa is  grown  and  fed  on  the  place,  and 
only  flesh,  wool  or  dairy  products  sold, 
and  the  manure  rightly  used,  much 
which  he  claims  would  be  practically 
avoided,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  land 
goes,  but  to  grow  and  sell  alfalfa  hay, 
hauling  the  whole  substance  off  the  ranch 
— that  is  different  again.  However,  this 
is  Mr.  Jones'  argument: 

In  nearly  all  literature  concerning  al- 
falfa the  impression  is  given  that  alfalfa 
does  not  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  it.  This 
is  true  in  one  respect,  but  in  others  it  is 
far  from  the  actual  facts.  Certain  bac- 
teria live  on  the  roots  of  alfalfa  as  well 
as  on  the  legumes.  These  bacteria  are 
parasitic  on  the  roots,  forming  small 
swellings  or  tubercles  within  which  the 
organisms  live.  They  have  the  power  of 
cnoverting  the  free,  inert  nitrogen  of  the 
air  into  a  form  available  to  the  plant. 
Thus  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  do  not 
depend  on  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  for 
their  nitrogen  supply.  But  as  for  the 
other  fertilizing  elements,  of  which  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  are  first  likely  to 
be  deficient  after  nitrogen,  alfalfa  de- 
mands large  quantities  to  make  its  nor- 
mal growth.  In  arid  soils  phosphorus  and 
potassium  are  usually  in  abundance,  but 
nitrogen,  largely  dependent  on  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil,  is'  usually  defi- 
cient. Thus  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
alfalfa  produces  so  abundantly,  because 
it  does  not  depend  on  the  nitrogen  sup- 
ply in  the  soil  for  its  nitrogen.  A  few 
statistics  taken  from  Henry's  "Feeds  and 
Feeding"  will  show  the  comparison  of 
alfalfa  to  other  crops  in  its  demands  on 
the  fertility  in  the  soil. 

KKKTILIXI  X(l   CONSTITUENTS   C  ONTAINED  IN 
ALFALFA,  CORN  AND  WHEAT. 

Number  of  pounds  of  fertilizing  ele- 
ments in  1,000  pounds. 

Phos. 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 

Alfalfa    21.9        5.1  16.8 

Corn  (grain  only).  18.2         7.0  4.0 

Wheat    23.6        7.9  5.0 

Based  on  a  normal  yield  of  alfalfa  as 
8  tons  to  the  acre,  corn  40  bushels,  and 
wheat  30  bushels,  these  three  crops  would 
take  the  following  amounts  of  fertilizing 
constituents  from  the  soil: 

FERTILIZING  CONSTITUENTS  REMOVED  FROM 
EACH   ACRE  BY  ALFALFA,  CORN  AND 
WHEAT. 

Phos. 

Crop,  Yield.       Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 

Alfalfa,  8  tons  350.40      81.60  268.80 

Corn,  40  bush   43.68      16.80  9.60 

Wheat,  30  bush...  42.48      14.22  9.00 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that 
alfalfa  requires  nearly  ten  times  as  much 
nitrogen,  five  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid,  and  over  twenty-five  times  as  much 
potash  as  either  corn  or  wheat.  Grant- 
ing that  all  the  nitrogen  needed  is  sup- 
plied by  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria, 
the  enormous  drain  on  the  soil  in  the 

WANTED 

DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS,  HONK V, 
RAISINS,  ETC.  . 

It  is  my  aim  to  get  the  highest  prices 
possible  for  all  shippers.  Send  me  a  trial 
shipment. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale  Denier, 
•210  Clay  St.,  San  Franclaco. 


other  two  elements  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  thoughtful  farmer. 

The  increased  yields  of  crops  following 
alfalfa  are  due  to  the  fact  that  alfalfa  is 
a  very  deep-rooted  crop,  thus  going  deeper 
for  its  plant  food  than  other  crops  and 
storing  large  amounts,  of  fertility  in  its 
roots,  which,  after  the  alfalfa  is  plowed 
up,  decay,  liberating  a  considsrable 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  the  following  crops, 
which  element  these  non-leguminous  crops 
need  the  most.  Also,  the  decaying  or- 
ganic matter  helps  to  make  the  other 
plant  food  elements  in  the  soil  available. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Should  be  sown  during  September  and 
October.  We  offer  high-grade  Seed  and 
will  send  sample  and  price  on  request. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  our  alfalfa  leaflet  free. 

Winter  Vetch 

(Vicia  villosa) 

Valuable  as  a  winter  cover  crop  and 
extremely  hardy.    Write  for  price. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO., 
257-9  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Ask  your  merchant  for  seed  put  out  by 
"THE  SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA 
SEED-GROW  ERS'  ASSOCIATION."  It's 
CLEAN.  The  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS 
in  SURPRISE  VALLEY  have  recently 
formed  an  ASSOCIATION,  tin-  objeet  of 
which  is  to  see  that  their  already  famous 
alfalfa  seed  as  always  as  nearly  clean  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

TRY  SOME  OK  IT. 

SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA  SEED- 
GROWERS'  ASS'N, 
Certnrvllle,  Modoc  County,  Cal. 

THE   BEST  TRADE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 
FARMING. 

Get  a  Small  Ranch, 
One  Acre  or  More, 
In  the  Beautiful 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY. 
It  Will  Pay  for  Itself. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  work  about 
as  hard  for  yourself  as  you  are  doing  now 
for  your  employer. 

You  will  live  longer. 
You  will  live  better. 
You  will  be  healthy. 
You  will  live  happier. 
You  will  be  more  contented. 
You  will  be  your  own  boss. 
You  will  be  independent. 
AVORK  FOR  YOURSELF. 
Stop  Paying  Rent. 
Get  a  Little  Ranch  of  Your  Own. 
We  Have  Just  What  You  Want. 
Just  Where  You  Want  It. 
Perfect  Climate.   Most  Healthful  Locality. 
Only  30  Minutes  From  Oakland. 
One  Hour  From  San  Francisco. 
On  the  new  Oakland  &  Anitoch  Electric 
Railway. 
OUR  TERMS: 
PRACTICALLY  ANYTHING  YOU  WANT. 
Raise  your  own  vegetables. 
Raise  your  own  fruits. 
Raise  your  own  walnuts  and  almonds. 
Raise  your  own  chickens. 
Keep  a  cow  if  you  like. 

THINK  IT  OVER. 
Fresh   vegetables,   fresh   fruits,  fresh 
eggs,  young  chickens,  sweet  cream  and 
butter  and 

NO  RENT  TO  PAY. 
Keep  Your  Position  in  the  City 
If  You  must,  but 
Live  in  the  Country. 
The  Ideal  Place  to  Raise  a  Family. 
Our  Valley  Is  the 
Most  Beautiful  Spot  Near  San  Francisco. 

Must  Be  Seen  to  Be  Appreciated. 
It's  the  Coming  Home  Place  for  Those 
Employed  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

ARRANGE  TO  VISIT  THE  VALLEY. 
Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
Call  at  the  Office  or  Write 
R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 

DEERE  MODEL  "  R "  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


Elghi  Disc  Size 

Number  and  stses  Of  discs  may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  desired. 


BENICIA-HANCOCK  TRACTION  ENGINE 

DISC  PLOW 

ELIMINATES  POWER  PLOW  TROUBLES 

This  plow  will  take  either  24",  26"  or  28"  discs.  Necessary  to  change 
disc  hangers  and  holders  only  for  28"  disc.  Stays  in  hard  ground  without 
use  of  weight,  as  deep  as  desired  (1"  to  14",  according  to  size  of  disc  used). 
Adjustable  draft  either  to  right  or  left,  permitting  tractor  to  run  entirely  on 
unplowed  ground.  Will  plow  where  other  plows  fail.  Our  guarantee  back 
of  every  plow. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,     BENICIA,  CAL. 


Come  to  the  State  Fair 

AT  SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  14-21 

and  see  in  operation  two  of  the  latest  improved 

Burrell-Lawrence-Kennedy 

MILKING  MACHINES 


Come  and  let  us  show  you  how  the  B-L-K  way  will  increase 
your  milk  yield,  reduce  your  cost  of  production  and  solve  your 
help  problem. 

B-L-K  MILKERS  are  no  experiment.  They  have  been  used  in 
the  U.  S.  for  8  years  and  in  California  for  5  years. 

Don't  buy  Milking  Machines  till  you  see  the  B-L-K.  If  you 
can't  come  to  the  Fair,  write  or  call  on  us  for  particulars. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Sacramento  Fresno 


For  the  Dairyman 

Your  money  comes  directly  out  of  your  cows.  It  makes  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence to  your  pocketbook  whether  your  cows  produce  much  or  little. 
Have  you  ever  realized  what  even  one  quart  a  day  more  from  each  cow 
means  to  you?  Say  three  cents  a  day — that's  more  than  $10  a  year.  With 
only  ten  cows  it  means  $100  a  year.  Looks  pretty  big  all  in  a  lump,  doesn't 
it?  Now  it's  just  "easy  money"  to  get  that  extra  quart,  and  oftentimes 
two  quarts,  by  a  simple  and  cheap  change  in  your  feed. 


We  are  blessed  in  this  country  with 
nature's  richest  gift— "Alfalfa,"which  we 
all  agree  is  an  unrivalled  feed  for  a  dairy 
cow — but  even  the  best  should  not  be 
used  alone— cows, 
just  like  human 
beings,  need  p 
variety.  Alfalfa  |_ 
is  rich  in  protein, 
but  is  light  in 
carbohydrates.  A 

cow,  in  order  to  make  the  most  milk, 
must  have  in  her  ration  a  sufficient 
amount  of  both  classes  of  feed. 
In  Steam-Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  found  the 
ideal  combination  with  alfalfa  to  make 
a  properly  balanced  ration.  It  is  light, 
bulky,  succulent  and  easily  digested, 
absorbs  water  very  quickly  and  swells  to 
about  six  times  its  original  bulk.  It  is 
cheaper  than  bran  or  rolled  barley  and 
produces  better  results. 
The  combination  we  recommend  is  8 
lbs.  of  Steam-Dried  Beet  Pulp  with  all 


STEAM-DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Just  Li 


Makes  More  Milk 


the  alfalfa  hay  the  cow  will  eat,  which 
will    be  from    15  to   20  lbs.  daily. 
It  has  also  proven  to  be  a  splendid 
green  food  for  poultry.    They  are  ex- 
tremely  fond  of  it. 
Steam-Dried  Beet 
Pulp  is  just  the 

ke  Roots  |     clean  beets  from 

the  sugar  fac- 
tories (only  the 
sugar  extracted), 
which  is  dried  by  steam.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  kind  that's  steam 
dried,  always  uniform  in  color  and 
quality,  never  burned  or  blackened 
by  smoke,  always  clean  and  pure.  It 
is  packed  in  100-lb.  sacks  and  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

Progressive  feed  dealers  are  rapidly 
placing  Steam -Dried  Beet  Pulp  in 
stork.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he 
does  not  keep  it,  write  us.  We  wili 
see  that   you  are  supplied  promptly. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
608  Central  Building,         Los  Angeles,  California 
Be  Sure  it's  Steam- Dried 
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HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO. 

244  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Potash  Salts 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 
Double  Superphosphate,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS  UF  COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 

Fruit  and  Vine 
Fertilizer 

Vegetable 
Fertilizer 

Bone  Meal,  Fish  Guano,  Tankage,  Superphosphate, 

and  all  Fertilizer  Materials 


Get  your  fertilizer  from  a  reliable  firm.    We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  dealers  on  the  Coast,  and  back  our  fertilizers  with  our  guarantee. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

IT  PAYS  TO  FERTILIZE! 


Orange  and  Lemon 
Fertilizer 

Nursery  Stock 
Fertilizer 


Cereal  Fertilizers 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1912. 


Forty-second  Year. 


The  Coming  State  Fair. 


By  W.  H.  SCHRADER. 


The  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this 
year  opens  on  September  14th  and  continues  to 
the  21st.  The  managers  have  planned  for  this 
year  a  bigger  and  better  Fair  than  ever  before. 
The  grounds  have  been  improved  and  beautified. 
Many  of  the  buildings  have  been  repaired,  im- 
proved or  enlarged.  Several  new  buildings  have 
been  added,  among  these  a  free  grandstand  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  2000.  It  is  hoped  that 
ample  accommodations  will  be  afforded  to  all 
exhibitors  and  ample  comfort  and  entertainment 
to  all  visitors. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibits  will 
be  fully  up  to  the  standards  of  last  year  in  ex- 
cellence, and  will  probably  be  even  more  numer- 


Society  has  set  aside  the  big  Horse  Show  tent  for 
the  use  of  the  stock  and  dairymen  for  their  morn- 
ings. A  permanent  organization  will  be  ar- 
ranged. 

The  Fair  management  reports  that  entries  for 
the  live  stock  exhibits  show  the  most  extensive 
display  of  stock  ever  assembled  in  California. 
Some  of  the  entries  come  from  the  neighboring 
States  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  The  ex- 
hibitors include  some  of  the  biggest  importers  in 
the  country,  who  will  show  their  best  breeds. 

The  University  of  California,  Leland  Stanford 
University,  the  University  of  Nevada,  and  the 
California  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
are  among  the  exhibitors  of  fine  stock.    Each  of 


Cattle  Co.  will  show  Shropshires,  and  the  Bullanl 
Co.  will  display  Rambouillets. 

Swine  have  an  important  part  in  California's 
agriculture,  and  will  be  especially  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Fair.  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Four 
Oaks  Stock  Farm,  A.  B.  Humphrey  and  G.  A. 
.Murphy  are  among  those  who  will  show  Berk- 
shires  ;  M.  Bassett  and  and  A.  M.  Henry,  Poland- 
Chinas;  Swineland  Farm,  Tamworth  and  Doroes; 
Kennedy  Bros.,  Tamworths. 

The  complete  live  stock  entries  are  as  follows: 


Bennerly  &  Duke,  Woodland. 

G.  L.  Oartwright,  Angels  Camp. 
R.  R.  Cartwright,  Angels  Camp. 

H.  B.  Gowan,  Modesto. 
J.  L.  Dobler,  Turlock. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland. 
T.  J.  Gilkerson,  Lemoore. 
T.  S.  Glide,  Davis. 
J.  H.  Glide,  Dixon. 
W.  J.  Hackett,  Ceres. 
Harbinson  Bros.,  Sacramento. 
Dr.  .1.  W.  Henderson,  Berkeley. 


Main  Entrance  to  State  Fair  Grounds — Machinery  Hall  at  Left,  Horticultural  Pavilion  in  Center  and  Industrial  Building  at  Right. 


ous  and  extensive.  A  large  annex  has  been  added 
to  the  main  pavilion  to  hold  the  overflow.  Most 
of  the  leading  counties  of  the  State  will  have 
exhibits  in  booths.  Sutter  county's  booth  will  be 
a  novel  feature.  It  is  to  be  a  permanent  booth 
of  wood,  painted  mission  gray,  is  40  feet  long. 
18  feet  wide,  12  feet  high,  and  divided  into  seven 
sections,  four  for  fruit  and  three  for  agriculture. 
It  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  0.  Davis. 

In  Machinery  Hall  the  leading  implement 
houses  will  exhibit  the  latest  improved  farm  im- 
plements, machinery  and  tools.  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton's exhibit  will  include  two  milking  machines 
of  latest  pattern  in  operation.  There  will  also 
be  good  displays  of  the  new  tractors,  which  are 
now  so  much  discussed.  The  Benicia  Iron  Works 
will  show  their  plows,  and  an  almond  huller  will 
be  exhibited  by  the  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co. 

A  Dairy  Congress  will  be  organized  at  the 
Fair,  according  to  plans  now  being  made  by 
dairymen  who  will  attend  the  Fair.  The  owners 
of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  have  a  State  Associa- 
tion, but  the  actual  dairymen  have  no  regular 
organization.  For  this  purpose  the  dairymen  who 
will  be  at  the  Fair  are  \irged  to  give  the  Dairy 
Congress  their  attention.   The  State  Agricultural 


these  institutions  has  some  of  the  highest  class 
stock  in  the  country. 

Notable  among  the  exhibitors  of  the  different 
breeds  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Thorn- 
ton S.  Glide,  who  has  for  the  last  three  years 
carried  off  the  prize  for  grand  champion  Short- 
horn bull  ;  the  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  whose  Short- 
horn steers  won  second  prize  at  the  Portland 
Stock  Show,  and  T.  B.  Gibson,  of  Woodland,  who 
will  also  show  fine  Short-horns.  Among  the  ex- 
hibitors of  Ilolsteins  will  be  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons,  whose  herd  contains  two  world's  record 
cows,  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke  and  Auralia 
De  Kol ;  and  He  en  an  &  Weldon,  of  Sacramento, 
who  have  one  of  the  best  Ilolstein  herds  in  the 
State.  Chas.  G.  Lathrop  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hender- 
son will  have  the  best  of  their  Guernseys  on  ex- 
hibition, and  N.  II.  Locke  will  have  a  big  show- 
ing of  fine  Jerseys.  Newsman  &  Co.  will  show 
Herefords. 

Horses  of  all  sizes  and  for  all  purposes  will 
be  shown,  including  such  drafters  as  Henry 
Wheatley's  big  Shires,  as  well  as  James  T. 
Ragsdale's  trained  riding  and  driving  horses. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  leading  sheep  breeds 
will  also  be  seen.    Bishop  Bros,  and  the  Howard 


Heenan  &  Weldon,  Sacramento. 

Arthur  B.  Kendall,  Modesto. 

J.  F.  Kelly,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Chas.  G.  Lathrop,  Stanford  University. 

N.  H.  Locke,  Lockeford. 

Wallace  Macdonald,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

James  McGillivray,  Sacramento. 

Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland. 

Simon  Newman  &  Co.,  Newman. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Strader,  Ceres. 

U.  G.  Strader,  Ceres. 

J.  R.  &  J.  E.  Thorp,  Stockton. 


William  Bond,  Newark. 

W.  Bernstein,  Hanford. 

A.  H.  Brinton,  Woodland. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burke,  San  Jose. 

J.  H.  Birkhead,  Tulare. 

E.  A.  Bridgeford,  San  Francisco. 

George  Busch,  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Davis,  Porterville. 

Ansel  H.  Easton,  Burlingame. 

C.  E.  Gilman,  Newark. 

Gould  &  Farnham,  Roseville. 

S.  Adelaide  Gillis,  Los  Angeles. 

E.  S.  Heller,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  L.  Johnson,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Leavell,  Sacramento. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Leonard,  San  Francisco. 

Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden. 

George  J.  Luhrson,  Bethany. 

John  McCormick,  Rio  Vista. 

William  Martson,  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  Merrill,  Willows. 

Mt.  Diablo  Shire  Horse  Co.,  Clayton. 


(Continued  on  Page  96S.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Sept.  10,  1912: 


water  which  served  no  agricultural  purpose. 

And  yet  the  raius  may  plump  some  late  apples, 
give  some  late  grapes  a  longer  period  to  elaborate 
sugar,  reduce  evaporation  enough  to  save  some 
young  trees  which  might  actually  have  dried  to 
death  before  the  regular  rains  began.  In  spite  of 
such  benefits,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  such 
a  rain  as  that  of  last  week  is  of  much  more  harm 
than  good,  and  one  can  rejoice  that  it  does  not 
come  oftener  than  once  in  more  than  sixty  years. 
And  if  it  is  bad  in  California,  how  much  worse  in 
western  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  there  was 
more  water  and  less  drying  afterward — both 
working  great  injury  to  ripening  fruits  and  to 
grain  unthreshed  and  sprouting  as  it  grew. 


now  that  Servia  has  adopted  progressiveness  as  a 
governmental  attribute  and  will  rule  the  mud  out 
of  the  product  we  shall  have  to  watch  out  a  little 
in  that  direction.  Investigators  from  that  coun- 
try have  been  exanrning  California  methods  and 
it  is  perhaps  on  that  basis  that  the  Servian  gov- 
ernment is  insisting  upon  a  cleaner  and  better 
product.  The  fact  that  they  are  now  making 
nearly  as  many  prunes  as  we  do.  and  get  a  value 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollors  out  of  plum 
jelly,  a  by-product  which  we  allow  to  go  to  waste, 
is  certainly  a  suggestive  matter. 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

1.38 

2.33 

.41 

70 

46 

Red  Bluff  

4.10 

4.15 

.12 

88 

50 

Sacramento  

1.06 

1.24 

.07 

84 

52 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.21 

1.25 

.01 

85 

54 

San  Jose  

.62 

.70 

.09 

88 

46 

00 

.10 

00 

92 

50 

Independence... 

00 

.68 

00 

78 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.01 

.05 

90 

44 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

00 

82 

54 

8  a  Diego  

00 

.40 

00 

72 

54 

The  Week. 


Such  a  heavy  rain  so  early  in  September  has 
never  been  known  before  since  records  were  be- 
gun by  the  Argonauts  over  sixty  years  ago.  It 
may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  the  baptism  of  the  new 
political  party  born  last  month,  for  it  is  con- 
stantly invoking  religious  sentiments  and  experi- 
ences as  its  actuating  principles,  and  such  a  de- 
vout institution  should  certainly  not  go  longer 
unbaptised.  Another  reason  why  the  symbol  may 
be  fitting  is  found  in  the  fact  that  both  the  rain 
and  the  political  baby,  though,  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  of  questionable  value  and  desira- 
bility, are  surely  unusual  and  unique  and  there- 
fore inspiring  and  stimulating  to  thought  and 
action  which  are  of  great  potential  value.  And 
this  leaves  us  all  free  to  think  what  we  like  of  the 
weather  and  of  politics,  which  is  the  prime  condi- 
tion of  comfort  and  content. 

There    have    undoubtedly    been  considerable 
losses  by  tin-  rain,  and  some  gains  by  it  also.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  subsequent  atmospheric 
conditions  which  reduce  the  losses  also  reduce  the 
gains.   Losses  to  fruits  in  drying  processes  to  hops 
in  the  gathering,  to  grain  in  the  sacks,  etc.,  are 
reduced  by  the  qirck  drying  out  of  the  air  which 
has  fortunately  followed  the  rains  and  undoubted- 
ly, except  in  low  places  and  over  retentive  soils, 
losses  of  fruits  will  be  less  than  anticipated, 
though  still  great  enough  to  be  sincerely  regret- 
table and  possibly  enough  to  influence  price  some- 
what.  The  prevalence  of  drying  conditions  which 
will  thus  save  many  products,  also  make  it  less 
possible  to  secure   fresh,   early   grazing  which 
many  seem  to  be  anticipating.    We  have  talked 
with  many  people  in  the  country  during  the  week 
and  we  find  them  indulging  in  hope  of  grass  to 
plow  under  and  grass  to  feed  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  realized  from  this  rain,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  it  was  very  heavy,  or  where  a  start 
of  plants  with  it  is  kept  along  by  rains  following 
close,  which  are  hardly  to  be  expected  generally. 
It  is  more  likely  that  all  that  has  fallen  will  be 
speedily  evaporated  and  that  the  year  1912-13 
will  be  charged  In  the  rainfall  tables  with  a  lot  of 


Weather  Elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  the  very  encouraging  success  at- 
tained in  lighting  frost  profitably,  it  still  remains 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  weather  not  yet  under 
the  farmers'  control,  and  the  old  proverb  that  "no 
man  can  farm  against  the  weather"  may  still 
hold  for  awhile.    Clearly,  however,  the  Califor- 
nian  has  less  share  in  it  than  some  others.  We 
have  nothing,  for  instance,  so  tragic  as  this  from 
Utah:  "Huge  hailstones,  driven  by  a  heavy  wind, 
swept  fields  and  orchards  for  thirty  miles  last 
evening,   stripping  orchards,  razing  grain  and 
clearing  sugar-beet  fields.    The  loss  to  agricul- 
turists has  been  enormous.   The  path  of  the  storm 
was  five  miles  wide."    We  may  have  to  ship  a 
little  more  fruit  to  Utah  to  show  our  sympathy. 
But  that  is  not  a  great  affair  compared  with  the 
prevalent  iniquity  of  the  weather  in  Europe,  of 
which  the  consular  reports  furnish  more  detail 
than  we  can  accommodate.    German  fruit  trees, 
it  seems,  suffered  from  drouth  in  1911,  from  pre- 
mature heat  followed  by  hard  freezing  in  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  and  were  hit  again  by  spring  frosts  last 
May.    In  many  districts  the  fruit  crop  is  reported 
a  "complete  failure." — the  growers  losing  half  a 
million  in  the  district  of  Buhl.   In  France  there  is 
a  great  deficiency  in  every  kind  of  fruit.  There 
will  only  be  available  for  export  about  half  the 
ordinary  available  quantities  of  pears,  cherries, 
apricots  and  apples;  but  of  prunes,  peaches  and 
black  currants  there  will  only  be  one-third,  if  as 
much,  and  their  price  will  probably  be  about  one- 
third  higher  than  last  year.    The  plum  crop  will 
be  bad.   Thus  it  appears  that  our  local  afflictions 
are  light,  and  whatever  we  can  put  into  shipping 
condition  will  be  called  for  by  those  who  have 
been  far  worse  hit  than  we. 


Servia  Is  Full  of  Prunes. 

We  do  not  know  how  Servia  has  fared  with  this 
year's  weather,  but  in  looking  through  foreign  re- 
ports there  is  a  fact  about  prune  production  in 
Servia  which  our  growers  may  not  all  know  about 
and  that  is,  how  great  this  southwest  corner  of 
Europe  is  in  prunes.  In  1911,  the  report  goes,  the 
prune-drying  and  plum-jelly  manufacturing  in- 
dustry achieved  especially  good  results.  "The 
Servian  plum  crop  was  satisfactory  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality,  while  in  all  other  prune-pro- 
ducing countries  the  yield  was  poor.  Prices  were 
high,  especially  for  plum  jelly.  The  government 
control  of  the  manufacture  was  more  strict  than 
in  former  years,  and  in  consequence  Servian 
prunes  and  jelly,  on  account  of  their  good  quality, 
were  much  in  demand.  The  total  production  was 
33,800  tons  of  prunes,  valued  at  $3,667,000,  and 
6130  tons  of  plum  jelly,  valued  at  $733,500."  The 
Servian  region  has  always  produced  many  prunes, 
which  Germany  and  Austria  largely  consumed, 
and  we  have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, for  they  went  to  consumers  who  could  not  pay 
enough  to  secure  our  higher-class  products,  but 


Related  to  the  high  Cost  of  Living. 

With  Servia  on  one  side  and  California  on  the 
other  (by  virtue  of  the  cut  at  Panama),  why  does 
Germany  concern  herself  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.'    And  yel   Berlin  vocalized  this  wail  last 
week:  "Another  increase  in  food  prices  this  week 
has  placed  meat,  Hour  and  potatoes  at  the  highest 
figure  of  half  a  century.    Many  municipalities, 
believing  that  Germany  is  confronted  with  a  hard 
winter  for  the  poorer  classes,  if  these  prices  con- 
tinue, are  already  taking  steps  to  be  in  a  position 
to  afford  relief.    Prices  of  meats  are  unprece- 
dented.  Hams  are  37  to  47  cents  a  pound;  porter- 
house steak,  67  cents;  veal  steak,  62  cents;  or- 
dinary veal,  45  cents,  and  pork  chops,  49  cents." 
It  seems  wonderful  to  us  that  the  charitably  in- 
clined should  undertake  to  secure  relief  to  the 
poorer  classes  from  contemplation  of  these  deli- 
cacies at  prices  quoted  probably  by  the  swell  Ber- 
lin cafes,  but  it  is  not  widely  different  from  what 
is  being  done  in  this  country.    About  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  Associated  Press  reports, 
eight  men  and  eight  women  assembled  for  lunch- 
eon at  a  New  York  restaurant,  and,  while  they 
disposed  of  delicacies  for  which  a  check  for  $160 
was  rendered,  they  solemnly  sighed  and  remarked 
to  each  other,  "The  high  cost  of  living  is  becom- 
ing dreadful;  we  must  do  something  to  check  the 
advance  in  food  prices."    The  whole  lunch  cost 
was  paid  by  a  lady  who  is  described  as  "so  earn- 
estly and  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  problem,  and  so  terribly  alarmed 
over  the  cost  of  things  to  eat  that  she  is  perfectly 
willing  to  spend  $160  to  entertain  fifteen  persons 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  hope  that  some  really  clever 
person  will  hit  upon  an  idea  that  will  lessen  the 
cost." 

It  is  well  enough  for  these  excellencies  to  have 
something  to  evoke  eloquence  at  their  banquets, 
perhaps,  but  the  most  relevant  suggestion  for  the 
feeding  of  people  of  moderate  means  nutritiously 
and  wholesomely  is  found  in  the  vast  prune  pro- 
duction of  Servia  and  California. 


Looking  for  a  Real  American. 

While  we  are  glancing  at  Europe,  a  tingling  of 
the  ears  reminds  us  that  we  are  looked  at  and 
talked  about.  There  will  come  into  California 
this  month  a  distinguished  group  of  Europeans 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alfred  Buhl,  chief  of 
the  division  of  Oceanographic  Institute  of  Berlin, 
attended  by  forty-four  foreign  geographers,  edi- 
tors and  professors  of  geography  of  the  leading 
universities,  who  are  hunting  for  something  really 
American.  Stopping  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Buhl  said 
to  a  reporter:  "Chicago  is  not  representative  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  big,  it  is  wonderful,  but 
it  is  no  more  American  than  is  New  York.  When 
we  get  outside  of  the  big  cities  we  hope  to  see 
something  of  the  real  American  people."  We  do 
not  know  what  notion  they  have  of  the  real 
American  people,  nor  why  they  cannot  get  some 
idea  of  these  creatures  from  the  great  cities  they 
have  built  up  in  a  truly  American  way,  but  prob- 
ably they  will  find  what  they  are  looking  for.  We 
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earnestly  wish  they  could  have  been  beside  the 
railway  track  in  Montana  the  other  day  when  this 
happened : 

Colonel  Roosevelt  spent  the  night  in  Helena. 
When  he  started  he  said  he  would  like  mightily 
to  get  aboard  the  locomotive.  His  request  was 
granted. 

After  half  an  hour's  instructions,  the  Colonel 
said  that  he  thought  he  knew  how  to  run  the  en- 
gine and  wanted  to  try  it.  With  the  engineer  at 
his  side  he  took  charge.  He  worked  the  levers, 
tooted  the  whistle  and  said:  "By  George,  that  is 
bully." 

"When  he  was  ready  to  go  back  to  his  car  Colonel 
Roosevelt  climbed  out  of  the  cab  to  the  running 
board.  He  made  his  perilous  way  along  the  nar- 
row strip,  clinging  to  the  hand  rail,  as  the  loco- 
motive lurched  and  swayed,  and  finally  stepped 
down  over  the  pilot  and  up  over  the  rail  to  the 
platform  of  his  car  in  safety. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  described  by  his  admirers 
as  the  greatest  man  in  the  world.  We  are  not  a 
judge  in  that  class,  but  when  it  comes  to  finding 
a  man  who  embodies  most  of  the  traits  which  have 
made  Americans  great,  just  let  the  Oceanographic 
Institute  of  Berlin  keep  its  eye  on  the  Colonel. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


How  About  the  Cornice  Pear? 

To  the  Editor :  Last  winter  I  planted  pear  trees 
on  bottom  land  along  Putah  creek  a  few  miles 
west  of  where  that  stream  enters  the  Sacramento 
valley  near  Winters.  Following  the  lead  of  my 
neighbors  and  the  advice  given  in  your  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  I  planted  Bartletts.  This  coming 
season  I  expect  to  plant  more  pears.  My  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  the  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  which 
is  stated  in  literature  issued  by  the  Medford 
(Oregon)  Commercial  Club  to  bring  a  very  much 
higher  price  than  the  Bartlett.  My  soil  is  deep 
alluvial.  I  can  irrigate  if  advisable;  the  sur- 
rounding hills  protect  from  north  wind  and  the 
situation  is  known  to  be  very  satisfactory  for 
Bartletts.  Would  the  Cornice  do  as  well,  and 
what  is  the  drawback,  if  any,  to  that  variety?— 
N.,  Winters. 

There  is  much  involved  in  a  safe  answer  to  the 
foregoing  which  we  do  not  know  and  must  have 
recourse  to  the  referendum  to  readers  avIio  can 
speak  from  recent  experience,  if  they  will  kindly 
give  us  their  conclusions  therefrom.  Several 
questions  arise  for  answers.  The  Cornice  pear, 
not  alone  upon  the  southern  Oregon  experience, 
to  which  our  querist  refers,  but  upon  the  basis  of 
earlier  demonstrations  by  Californians,  has  been 
selling  well  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  A.  Block  Company  of  Santa  Clara 
handled  this  variety  profitably  before  its  sun  rose 
in  Oregon,  and  have  kept  along  with  it.  Other 
Californians  have  also  done  so,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  fruit  has  come  from  regions  of  rather 
late  ripening.  You  are  proposing  to  plant  in  an 
early  ripening  region.  Does  it  handle  well  early 
or  late,  or  does  it  go  all  right,  as  the  Bartlett  does, 
both  early  and  late?  Mr.  McKevitt  of  the  Cali- 
fornit  Fruit  Distributors  knows  what  there  is  now 
to  know  on  that  point,  and  his  opinion  would  be 
of  public  value.  Again,  what  can  be  done  with 
the  Cornice,  aside  from  Eastern  fresh  shipments? 
Is  it  fortified,  like  the  Bartlett,  by  serving  for 
shipment,  for  canning  and  for  drying,  and  does  it 
ripen  in  an.  early  district  to  suit  conditions  favor- 
ing all  these  uses?  How  does  it  behave  toward  the 
blight?  These  are  things  beyond  our  knowledge 
which  you  ought  to  know.  Upon  their  answer 
also  hangs  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  wider 
planting  of  Du  Cornice.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  variety  recently  planted  on 
the  basis  of  the  exploitation  which  has  attracted 
your  attention  also.   If  it  is  only  to  be  a  shipping 


pear,  coming  between  the  Bartlett  and  the  winter  , 
pears,  it  might  be  easy  to  get  too  much  of  it,  espe- 
cially in  California  plantings  where  it  would  ripen 
with  the  southern  Oregon  product.  As  you  will 
see,  what  we  do  not  know  about  it  comprises  a 
whole  lot  of  interesting  information. 

Variation  in  Russian  Sunflowers. 

To  the  Editor :  I  planted  an  acre  to  mammoth 
Russian  sunflowers.  There  seem  to  be  three  va- 
rieties ;  some  of  the  plants  bear  but  one  large 
flower ;  others  bear  a  flower  at  the  top  with  many 
other  smaller  ones  circling  it,  while  others  have 
long  stalks  just  above  the  leaf  stems  from  the 
ground  level  all  the  way  up  to  the  largest  flower, 
which  appears  at  the  very  top.  There  is  one  yel- 
low plant  which  is  now  about  10  feet  high,  but 
has  not  begun  to  bear  yet.  Are  all  these  varieties 
true  Mammoth  Russian  sunflowers?  What  ex- 
planation is  there  for  these  variations?  Will  the 
seed  from  the  variety  carrying  but  one  natural 
head  produce  seed  that  will  reproduce  true  to  the 
parent?  Why  the  yellow  foliage  of  one  among 
a  field  of  others  having  dark  green  foliage?  As 
every  farmer  in  this  vicinity  has  sunflowers  grow- 
ing, an  explanation  in  the  Press  will  be  of  in- 
terest.—E.  B.  D.,  Kelseyville. 

Your  sunflowers  are  probably  only  playing  the 
pranks  their  grandfathers  enjoyed.  If  seed  is 
gathered  indiscriminately  from  all  the  heads 
which  appear  in  the  crop,  succeeding  generations 
will  keep  reverting  until  they  return  to  the  wild 
type,  or  something  near  it.  If  there  is  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  the  best  type  (one  great  head  or  sev- 
eral heads,  placed  in  a  certain  way)  and  seed  is 
continually  taken  from  such  plants  only  for  plant- 
ing, more  and  more  plants  will  be  of  this  kind 
until  the  type  becomes  fixed  and  reversions  will 
only  rarely  appear.  No  seed  should  be  kept  for 
planting  without  selecting  it  from  what  you  con- 
sider the  best  type  of  plant ;  no  field  should  be 
grown  for  commercial  seed  without  rogue-ing 
out  the  plants  which  show  reversions  or  bad  varia- 
tions. The  distinctively  different  plant  may  be 
of  another  variety,  seed  of  which  was  accidentally 
introduced,  or  it  may  be  a  variation,  good  or  bad, 
as  you  may  find  it.  If  you  find  sunflowers  profit- 
able as  a  crop  in  your  locality,  rigid  selection  of 
seed  should  be  practiced  by  all  growers,  after 
careful  comparison  of  views  by  growers  and  a  de- 
cision as  to  the  best  characters  to  select  for.  In 
this  way  you  may  establish  a  Kelseyville  strain 
of  Russian  sunflowers  which  may  come  to  be 
widely  in  demand,  or  any  individual  may  do  this 
for  his  own  personal  reputation  and  advantage. 

Wild  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor :  Where  does  the  Mahaleb  cherry 
grow  naturally?  How  large  a  tree  is  it,  and  what 
kind  of  fruit  does  it  bear?  I  would  like  similar 
information  regarding  Mazzard  cherry. — Sub- 
scriber, Upland. 

Cherry  origin  and  nomenclature  are  somewhat 
involved.  The  Mazzards,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  some  of  them  wild  in  the  Eastern 
States,  are  counted  inferior  seedlings  of  the 
species  avium,  and  are  tall,  large  trees,  the  fruit 
being  small  and  rather  acrid  and  colors  various. 
The  Mahaleb  is  a  European  type  with  a  smaller 
tree,  fruit  inferior  to  the  Mazzards,  and  used  as  a 
root  under  soil  and  climatic  conditions  under 
which  the  Mazzard  is  not  hardy  and  vigorous. 
Neither  of  the  kinds  are  worth  considering  for 
their  fruit. 


Vrooman  Franquettes. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  Vrooman  strain  of  Franquette  walnut  and  the 
common  strain  on  California  black?  Has  the  for- 
mer any  preference  to  the  latter,  and  in  what  re- 
spect?— H.  C,  Patterson. 

The  Vrooman  Franquette  was  selected  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Emily  Vrooman  in  France  on  the  basis 
of  careful  study,  as  described  by  her  in  a  very  in- 
teresting essay  from  her  pen  which  has  been  pub- 


lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  several  years 
ago.  Whether  it  was  different  from  the  Fran- 
quette introduced  by  Felix  Gillet,  John  Rock  and 
others,  direct  from  France  also,  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  even  been  pomologically  determined. 
If  one  gets  Franquettes  direct  from  the  Vrooman 
importation,  he  secured  first  generation  seedling 
Franquettes,  if  from  seed,  or  actual  imported 
Franquettes,  if  from  grafts,  while  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  second  generation  seedlings 
from  other  trees  which  have  not  been  identified 
as  imported  or  from  grafts  from  imported  trees. 
All  not  direct  by  graft  or  first  generation  by  seed 
are  likely  to  exhibit  variations — possibly  desir- 
able, but  usually  otherwise. 

Growing  Seedlings  in  Young  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  How  will  it  do  to  raise,  for  two 
or  three  years,  a  lot  of  orange  seedlings  between 
the  rows  of  young  three-year-old  orange  trees?  I 
see  that  a  nurseryman  near  me  has  done  this,  and 
his  trees  are  more  flourishing  than  mine. — Sub- 
scriber, Pasadena. 

It  can  be  done  all  right,  as  your  own  observa- 
tion affirms.  The  superior  appearance  of  the  trees 
may  be  due  to  the  additional  water,  and  fertilizer 
probably,  used  to  push  the  seedlings;  possibly  also 
to  extra  cidtivation  given  them.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  policy  is  observed  in  growing  the  seed- 
lings; if  something  more  than  usual  is  done  for 
their  sakes,  the  trees  may  get  their  share  and 
manifest  it.  If  not,  the  trees  will  be  robbed  by 
the  seedlings,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  loss  by  both. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  the  mere  fact  that  both 
are  grown ;  there  may  be  in  the  way  they  are 
grown.  Whether  there  is  money  value  in  the 
operation  or  not  depends  upon  whether  every- 
body's doing  it. 

Chestnuts  and  Walnuts  on  Oaks. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  10  to  15  acres  of  black 
oak  trees  near  Calistoga,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet,  which  I  wish  to  graft  over  to  chestnuts.  Can 
grafting  be  done  successfully? — G.  P.  M.,  San 
Francisco. 

Some  success  has  been  secured  in  grafting  the 
chestnut  on  the  chestnut  oak,  but  not,  so  far  as 
we  have  heard,  on  the  black  oak.  We  do  not 
know  of  grafts  on  the  chestnut  oak  proving  per- 
manently thrifty  and  productive,  though  they 
have  been  reported  as  growing  for  some  time. 
The  same  is  true  of  English  walnut  grafts  on  some 
of  the  native  oaks.  If  any  reader  has  such  things 
which  have  proved  of  any  use  we  would  like  to 
hear  of  them. 


THE  LADDER  IN  THE  CITRUS  ORCHARD. 

One  of  the  petty  inconveniences  in  picking 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  even  deciduous  fruit,  is 
that  the  branches  are  always  interfering  with  the 
rear  part  of  the  ladders.  This  inconvenience  is 
avoided  on  the  Stow  ranch  near  Santa  Barbara 
by  the  use  of  a  ladder  designed  as  follows: 

In  this  ladder  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  steps 
stand  up  in  the  air  by  themselves,  as  what  cor- 
responds to  the  supports  is  all  attached  to  the 
lower  third  of  the  steps,  where  it  can  stand  under 
the  tree  without  interfering  with  anything.  These 
supports  are  nailed  about  three  feet  up  and  jut 
out  to  rest  on  the  ground  a  foot  or  so  beyond  a 
point  directly  beneath  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
Braces  are  run  from  the  steps  to  the  middle  of 
this  parallel  to  and  about  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
so  that  the  lower  fourth  of  the  ladder  is  shaped 
like  a  short,  wide  letter  "A,"  with  one  arm,  the 
support,  quite  flat.  The  ladder  from  a  side  view 
thus  looks  like  a  letter  "A"  about  three  feet  high, 
with  one  arm  going  up  six  feet  or  so  into  the  air 
and  the  other  arm  twice  as  flat  as  it  should  be. 

In  order  to  have  this  frame  strong  enough  it 
has  to  be  nailed  or  bolted  together,  and  for  this 
reason  the  ladder  is  more  cumbersome  than  a 
folding  ladder.  This  disadvantage  is  offset  by 
the  greater  convenience  in  picking.  Such  a  lad- 
der has  also  to  be  used  on  land  that  is  fairly  level. 
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The  Ettersburg  Strawberries. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

In  our  issue  of  August  31  an  account  was  given 
of  the  making  of  a  home  in  the  Humboldt  woods 
by  Albert  F.  Etter  and  reference  was  made  to  the 
development  of  new  and  wonderful  plant  varie- 
ties of  great  future  value  to  California,  although 
little  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  new  varieties 
themselves.  From  that  account  it  is  apparent 
that  little  time  could  be  given  to  plant  breeding, 
but  in  spite  of  the  small  amount  of  time  put  in 
great  things  have  been  done. 

The  most  striking  success  has  been  with  straw- 
berries. Of  these,  there  are  now  15  new  varieties, 
all  differing  decidedly  from  one  another  and  even 
more  decidedly  from  the  recognized  standard 
sorts,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter  as 
far  as  California  is  concerned.  These  berries  were 
evolved,  at  least  in  large  part,  from  wild  species 
that  growers  all  over  the  world  have  considered 
worthless  and  had  neglected  in  their  breeding. 

Many  of  these  15  varieties  differ  entirely  in 
origin  from  others  of  the  15,  and  yet  so  closely 
resemble  one  another  in  certain  essential  char- 
acteristics that  they  are  classed  horticulturally  as 
one  family,  called  the  "Ettersburg."  This  name 
comes  from  the  old  Ettersburg  castle  in  southern 
(icnnany.  from  which  the  progenitors  of  the  Etter 
family  originally  came.  All  of  these  berries  con- 
tain 50  to  75%,  and  in  one  instance  100%,  wild 
blood.  They  are  given  numbers  for  names,  as 
Ettersburg  No.  80,  Ettersburg  No.  121,  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  1  .">  established  varieties  there  are  a 
number  of  new  ones  that  promise  to  be  of  even 
greater  merit  than  any  of  these,  but  have  not 
fruited  long  enough  to  thoroughly  prove  their 
worth  or  to  be  propagated  in  quantity,  as  it  takes 
four  years  from  the  time  that  a  seedling  is  secured 
before  its  worth  is  well  proved. 

These  15  varieties  and  the  new  ones  under  trial 
are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  far  as  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  subject  are  concerned.  They  have 
been  selected  from  about  10,000  seedlings,  where- 
as the  ordinary  cultivated  kinds  have  been  se- 
lected for  ages  from  seedlings  galore,  which  shows, 
that  the  breeding  is  proceeding  along  right  lines. 
Furthermore,  as  each  new  variety  is  discovered  it 
opens  up  new  possibilities  and  makes  future 
breeding  and  selection  easier. 

Ettersburg  Type. — Before  one  can  realize  the 
difference  between  the  Ettersburg  and  common 
berries  he  has  to  consider  their  origin  and  what 
makes  a  type.  Strawberries  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  on  every  continent  and  in  nearly  every 
climate.  They  are  divided  botanieally  into  many 
species,  but  the  species  are  not  constant,  will  cross 
readily  with  each  other,  and  the  varieties  in  the 
species  differ  greatly  according  to  location  and 
conditions  of  growth. 

The  species  Chiloensis,  for  instance,  from  the 
west  coast  of  both  Americas  is  composed  of  many 
varieties.  Of  these,  two  that  are  the  most  alike, 
the  Cape  Mendocino  Beach  and  the  Pt.  Arena, 
growing  in  practically  the  same  soils  and  climate, 
differ  so  from  each  other  that  a  casual  observer 
can  see  a  marked  difference  when  they  are  to- 
gether. Both  differ  greatly  from  the  small  wood 
berry,  classed  in  the  same  species. 

With  the  way  berries  differ  from  one  another, 
and  with  the  way  they  will  cross,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  just  the  source  of  the  standard  commercial 
varieties,  but  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  bred 
from  only  two  or  three  species  and  those  native  to 
climates  far  different  from  that  of  California, 
that  those  species  were  less  vigorous  than  they 
should  be  and  of  habits  entirely  unsuited  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 

The  ordinary  cultivated  strawberry  is  a  typical 
plant  of  a  humid  climate.  It  has  a  shallow  root 
system,  not  at  all  adapted  to  withstand  long 
periods  of  drouth.  It  has  a  tender  foliage  from 
which  the  moisture  evaporates  easily  and  which 
a  dry  atmosphere  and  hot  sunshine  will  quickly 
bring  into  distress.  Thirdly,  it  tends  to  go  into  a 
dormant  condition  as  winter  approaches.  All  of 
these  habits  are  just  opposite  to  what  they  should 
be  for  this  State,  and  all  of  the  Ettersburg  ber- 
ries overcome  these  troubles. 

Typical  California  perennials  have  deep  roots, 


tough,  leathery  leaves,  and  become  dormant  in  the 
fall,  starting  a  vigorous  new  growth  with  the  fall 
rains,  just  when  the  humid  plants  want  to  rest. 

By  those  deep  roots  the  plant  can  get  moisture 
for  long  periods  without  rain  or  irrigation,  can 
obtain  access  to  several  times  as  much  plant  food 
as  the  shallow  rooted  relative  of  a  humid  climate, 
and  with  that  moisture  and  food  make  double  the 
growth  of  the  latter.  With  the  leathery  leaves, 
evaporation  is  lessened  and  heat  resisted.  With 
the  ability  to  make  winter  growth  vegetation  can 
start  early  and  all  natural  moisture  be  put  to  good 
use.  With  these  differences,  old  cultivated  va- 
vieties  should  be  badly  beaten  at  the  start  by  the 
Ettersburg  family,  and  evidently  they  will  be. 

In  addition  to  the  fitness  of  the  Ettersburg  ber- 
ries to  California,  they  also  have  all  of  the  good 
points  of  the  old  cultivated  berries  and  certain 
desirable  flavors  and  qualities  of  flesh  that  the  old 
varieties  do  not  possess. 

Ettersburg  Ancestors. — In  speaking  of  plant 
breeding  it  is  understood  that  any  quality  of  any 
parent  plant  by  careful  selection  can  be  retained 
in  the  progeny,  so  a  description  of  qualities  of 
the  Ettersburg  ancestors  should  be  profitable  in 
showing  what  the  best  new  varieties  are  like. 

In  the  first  place,  all  except  one  of  the  15  varie- 
ties contain  blood  of  the  best  of  the  old  cultivated 
plants  and  have  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
fruits.  Another  line  used  is  the  wild  Alpine 
strawberry  of  Europe,  probably  the  best  bearer 
of  the  wild  berries  and  one  that  parts  readily 
from  the  hull.  Both  of  the  above  are  of  humid 
types,  and  unless  crossed  with  species  of  the  Cali- 
fornia type  are  out  of  joint  with  California  cli- 
mate and  conditions. 

A  third  kind  is  the  little  wild  wood  strawberry 
of  California,  so  small  and  insignificant  that  it 
appears  almost  worthless,  yet  it  can  fight  suc- 
cessfully for  its  life  through  long  periods  of 
drouth.  It  is  a  typical  winter  grower  and  its  rest 
period  is  as  natural  in  summer  drouth  as  dor- 
mancy in  winter  is  to  a  plant  of  the  New  England 
States.  From  this  has  been  secured  a  deep,  strong 
root  system  and  a  vigorous  winter  growth. 

But  probably  the  most  valuable  berry  used  is 
the  Cape  Mendocino  Beach  that  grows  along  the 
coast  of  southern  Humboldt  county.  While  of  a 
moderate  growth  in  its  native  home  on  the  coastal 
bluffs,  it  develops  into  the  most  vigorous  wild 
variety  that  there  is  when  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  its  hybrids  surpass  all  others  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  has  a  foliage  that  is  very  tough  and 
resistant  to  evaporation,  and  a  very  large  and 
strong  root  system. 

The  pulp  of  the  berry  is  soft,  but  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  cling  peach  in  that  it  is  of  uniform 
texture  throughout,  so  that  it  will  not  rupture  in 
boiling.  The  berries  are  produced  very  infre- 
quently and  cling  tenaciously  to  the  hull,  but 
both  of  these  characteristics  are  bred  out  in 
crossing. 

Still  another  valuable  wild  variety  is  the  Pe- 
ruvian Beach,  in  which  is  found  a  very  delicious 
aroma  and  fine  flavor,  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
pineapple.  This  berry,  when  crossed  with  others, 
gives  seedlings  that  may  have  all  sorts  of  flavors, 
from  suggestions  of  pineapples  or  muskmelons  to 
raspberries.  The  wild  plant  also  has  a  very  large 
berry  and  is  useful  in  developing  size  in  its 
progeny.  The  original  stock  was  presented  to 
.Mr.  Etter  about  30  years  ago  by  Captain  Cousins, 
when  he  was  master4  of  a  vessel  plying  between 
Callao  and  Eureka. 

In  fact,  the  first  variety  of  the  Ettersburg 
family  was  a  cross  of  this  and  a  seedling  of  cul- 
tivated variety  crosses.  It  fruited  for  the  first 
time  the  year  that  the  Etter  brothers  moved  onto 
the  homestead,  18  years  ago,  and  was  given  the 
name  Rose  Ettersburg,  both  on  account  of  its 
rose  color  and  its  delicious  fragrance.  It  has  an 
excellent  flavor  and  is  very  juicy,  being  more  of 
a  berry  for  the  home  than  a  commercial  variety. 
Many  of  the  other  15  varieties  are  descended 
from  it. 

A  Typical  Variety. — The  berry  shown  in  the 
illustration  in  the  issue  of  August  31  is  very  in- 
teresting as  being  typical  of  the  family  and  yet 


derived  entirely  from  wild  and  apparently  worth- 
less plants.  It  is  a  cross  of  the  Mendocino  and 
the  Alpine  varieties,  combining  the  best  of  their 
qualities,  exaggerating  some  greatly,  and  being 
free  from  their  shortcomings.  In  this  way  it  illus- 
trates the  benefits  of  crossing  properly. 

It  is  the  firmest  of  the  Ettersburg  varieties  and 
firmer  than  any  of  the  old  standard  kinds,  solid 
and  a  deep  red  to  center,  the  juice  is  very  red  and 
strong  enough  to  leave  a  strong  stain,  and  has  a 
high  flavor  with  plenty  of  sugar  and  aeid.  It  is 
a  heavy  producer  of  globular  berries  of  medium 
and  quite  uniform  size  which  part  freely  from  the 
hull.  The  latter  feature  comes  from  the  Alpine 
berry.  The  redness  was  derived  from  a  collateral 
relation  from  the  Alpine  stock,  both  parents  pro- 
ducing light  colored  berries,  although  no  Alpine 
berries  are  nearly  as  red  as  it  is.  The  uniform 
flesh  comes  from  the  Mendocino  berry,  as  does  the 
shape.  Neither  of  the  parents  were  half  as  pro- 
lific nor  had  anything  like  as  firm  flesh.  In  habits 
of  growth  it  is  like  the  Mendocino  Beach.  Like 
the  latter,  many  of  the  flowers  are  male  and  bear 
no  berries,  although  the  plant  is  a  heavy  producer 
in  spite  of  this. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  variety  is  that 
a  recent  seedling  has  all  of  the  above  character- 
istics, but  has  all  perfect  flowers,  bears  still  more 
abundantly  and  the  berries  are  larger,  yet  was  de- 
rived in  very  large  part  from  different  lines.  If 
it  proves  up  to  present  promises  it  will  evidently 
run  121  out  of  business,  and  all  of  the  other  15 
varieties  may  meet  the  same  fate  from  varieties 
developed  later  on.  Until  they  do  meet  that  fate 
it  seems  certain  that  they  will  thrive  so  as  to  take 
the  place  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ordinary  va- 
rieties now  grown  in  California. 

Those  were  bred  for  humid  climates  and  hard 
winters,  these  for  semi-arid  climates  and  mild 
winters.  The  vigor  of  the  latter,  their  produc- 
tiveness and  quality  is  excellent,  and  although 
tried  in  few  places  away  from  the  north  coast 
counties,  the  fact  that,  vegetatively  they  typify 
all  that  is  best  for  California,  and  horticulturally 
they  are  excellent,  makes  their  success  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  even  where  the  old  humid 
type  berries  will  not  grow,  seem  more  than  prob- 
able. 

These  berries  illustrate  what  Mr.  Etter  is  doing, 
but  they  only  touch  on  how  he  does  it,  and  this 
short  description  of  some  of  his  other  work  of 
great  future  economic  importance  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  later. 


THE  RACES  OF  PEACHES. 


Prof.  C.  P.  Close,  formerly  of  Delaware,  but 
who  is  now  the  fruit  identification  expert  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
classifies  peaches  in  this  way: 

The  peach  originated  in  central  and  southeru 
Asia,  and  is  divided  into  five  botanical  races, 
namely : 

(1)  North  China  race,  (2)  South  China  race; 
(3)  Peen-To  race,  (4)  Spanish  race,  (5)  Persian 
race. 

The  North  China  race  is  rather  large,  roundish 
lopsided  oval,  with  large  obvate  pointed  pit.  To 
this  race  belong  these  varieties:  Besquett  Free, 
Chinese  Cling,  Elberta,  Family  Favorite,  General 
Lee,  Mamie  Ross,  Smock,  and  others. 

The  South  China  race  is  medium-sized,  lopsided 
oval,  with  long-drawn-out  projecting  tip.  The 
pit  is  of  the  same  shape.  This  race  is  not  com- 
monly cultivated,  but  is  represented  by  Climax, 
Early  China,  and  Honey. 

The  Peen-To  race  is  of  a  flat  tomato  shape,  sel- 
dom cultivated  except  in  the  Southern  States. 
There  are  twenty  or  more  varieties,  among  which 
are  Bidwell  Early,  Jewell,  Maggie,  Peen-To,  and 
Suber. 

The  Spanish  race  is  medium  size,  lopsided  oval, 
with  blunt  point  and  large  roundish  oblong  pit, 
with  small  tip.  A  few  varieties  are  Cobler,  Co- 
lumbia, Galveston,  Texas,  and  Victoria. 

The  Persian  race  is  globular  in  shape  and  is  the 
parent  of  many  of  our  cultivated  varieties  like 
Alexander,  Amsden,  Early  Rivers,  Crawford  Late, 
Foster,  Heath  Cling,  Old  Mixon  Cling,  and  Old 
Mixon  Free. 

There  are  a  few  unclassified  varieties  like  Bil- 
yeu,  Beer,  Smock,  Sneed,  Stump,  and  others. 
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Cultivating  Under  Trees. 


The  devices  for  cultivating  under  citrus  trees, 
one  of  which  was  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  are  numerous,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  better  methods  of  doing  this 
very  valuable  kind  of  cultivation  have  not  been 
more  generally  adopted. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  getting  a  short 


By  this  method  of  operating  with  fair  sized  lemon 
trees,  only  a  square  about  five  feet  on  each  side  is 
left  untouched. 

And,  by  the  way,  in  speaking  of  disk  cultivators, 
one  of  the  most  promising  implements  of  this  type 
is  the  spading  cultivator,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  piece  of  apparatus  with  the  solid 
disk  replaced  by  eight  or  ten  blades  set  in  a  hub. 


Orange  Trees  in  Orange  County  —  Pruned  so  as  to  Admit  Complete  Cultivation. 


distance  under  the  trees,  though  not  as  far  under 
as  with  special  equipment,  is  employed  on  a  large 
lemon  ranch  near  Corona,  and  possibly  on  many 
other  places  also.  It  consists  in  swinging  the 
tongue  of  a  disk  cultivator  a  little  bit  to  one  side. 
Thas  causes  the  disks  to  slue  over  quite  a  little, 
and  by  so  doing  the  ground  is  loosened  up  sev- 
eral feet  farther  under  the  trees  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  mules  go  along  with  just  the  same  kind  of 
a  pull  as  before  and  the  disks  are  set  so  as  to  act 
on  the  soil  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  cultivator 
were  set  normally,  so  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
cultivation  nor  in  the  labor  that  is  needed  to  do  it. 


These  dig  into  the  soil  and  stir  it  up  nicely  at  the 
same  time.  Being  set  on  a  frame  the  way  they  are 
they  also  can  reach  well  under  the  trees. 

One  of  the  most  successful  citrus  growing  com- 
panies in  the  Upland  district  is  using  this  to  stir  in 
the  barnyard  manure  in  summer,  and  finds  it  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  The  first  time  it  was  tried 
the  ground  took  up  just  twice  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  irrigation  following  that  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  get  in  before.  In  so  doing  it  carried  well 
into  the  soil  the  available  plant  food  in  the  ma- 
nure, aerated  the  soil  nicely  and  supplied  more 
moisture  to  the  trees  than  they  otherwise  could 
have  obtained. 


Fertilization:  Its  Necessity. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

America,  and  especially  California,  has  come  to 
a  turning  point  in  agriculture,  through  the  les- 
sened production  of  the  soil  and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  foodstuffs  that  has  resulted  from  the 
great  growth  of  the  country  during  the  past 
decade.  The  fact  that  we  have  reached  a  critical 
point  is  illustrated,  among  other  things,  by  the 
fact  that  meat  prices  have  reached  the  highest 
mark  in  history,  seem  to  be  bound  to  go  higher 
later  on  in  the  year,  and  that  there  is  not  the  faint- 
est hint  that  more  cattle  to  fill  the  demand  will  in 
the  future  be  produced. 

The  effect  of  the  turning  point  in  agriculture 
being  reached  is  reflected  by  the  agitation  regard- 
ing the  high  cost  of  living,  the  blame  on  the  trusts 
and  government  instead  of  lessened  production 
and  increased  population,  and  the  serious  political 
attempts  to  remedy  matters  by  law. 

Not  many  years  back  corn  in  some  parts  of  the 
Middle  West  was  often  so  cheap  that  it  was  not 
worth  shipping  to  the  market  centers,  or  even  to 
use  for  fattening  cattle.  Now  cattle  in  the  Middle 
West  have  to  be  fattened  on  silage  and  a  little 
corn  in  spite  of  high  prices,  and  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  spite,  of  the  great  amount  of  alfalfa 
raised,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  feed  beef  cattle 
with  it  profitably.  This  difference  in  price  for 
corn  and  alfalfa  are  but  typical  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  all  kinds  of  food  products,  and  it  is  safe 


to  say  the  general  level  of  all  standard  food  prod- 
ucts will  never  be  much  less  than  it  is  now,  but  is 
quite  sure  to  be  higher. 

This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
public  has  got  to  get  more  food,  and  the  prices  are 
such  as  to  urge  the  farmer  to  make  his  farm  pro- 
duce to  the  utmost.  By  getting  it  to  produce 
heavily  he  will  in  the  first  place  help  to  feed  the 
multitudes,  and  in  the  second  place  he  will  greatly 
increase  his  income.  The  public  won't  stand  les- 
sened production,  the  land  won't  stand  bad  farm- 
ing, and  the  backward  farmer  can't  stand  it  either. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  getting  the  largest 
crops  is  the  problem  of  making  the  soil  yield  up 
its  plant  food  in  plentiful  amounts.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  One  is  to  add  to  the  soil 
as  much  food  as  the  plants  remove.  The  other  is 
simply  to  take  from  the  soil  whatever  it  will  give 
and  put  nothing  back.  The  first  plan  is  practiced 
by  truck  farmers  and  others  who  wish  to  produce 
an  immense  amount  of  stuff  on  a  small  area. 
Otherwise  it  is  practiced  in  California  only  by  a 
few  of  the  citrus  growers. 

The  other  plan  of  simjily  taking  from  the  soil, 
is  what  has  been  done  to  our  grain  lands  that 
once  were  noted  the  world  over  for  their  produc- 
tivity, while  now  many  are  no  longer  worth  farm- 
ing without  water  and  can  be  used  only  for  pas- 
ture. The  practice  is  evident  in  other  lines  in  the 
appearance  of  moss  covered  and  gummy  trees, 
and  run-down,  sad  looking  ranches. 


The  true  method  of  getting  the  best  and  most 
economic  returns  is  to  handle  the  soil  so  that  it 
will  yield  up  abundantly  of  its  great  stores  of 
plant  food  and  to  that  extent  that  these  will  not 
suffice  for  the  largest  crops  to  add  plant  food  in 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer.  By  that  means 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  retained,  the  production 
is  kept  to  an  equality  with  the  production  in  the 
first  few  years  of  cropping,  and  the  public  is  sup- 
plied with  more  food.  By  the  renewal  of  removed 
plant  food  the  same  land,  that  without  fertiliza- 
tion will  give  barely  enough  to  justify  tillage,  can 
produce  heavily,  and  more  people, 
each  with  smaller  farms,  can  be  given 
homes  on  the  land. 

Only  in  the  citrus  districts  is  this 
plan  of  combining  a  moderate  amount 
of  fertilization  with  the  attempt  to 
make  the  soil  yield  up  its  natural 
stores  practiced  to  any  great  extent, 
and  there  the  systems  employed  are 
hardly  well  enough  tried  out  to  con- 
vince any  grower  that  he  is  working 
on  just  the  right  method.  The  same 
system  of  partial  fertilization  and  ra- 
tional tillage  should  be  applied  with 
every  crop  produced  in  California, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  and  a  follow- 
ing article  to  show  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  might  well  be  followed. 

What  the  Crops  Remove. — The  very 
starting  point  on  this  subject  is  know- 
ing what  substances  are  taken  away 
by  the  crops.  A  second,  but  less  im- 
portant thing  is  to  know  what  there  is 
in  the  soil  to  take  away.  The  first  will 
be  first  considered,  and  we  might  as 
well  get  to  fundamentals  on  that. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
of  the  total  material  in  the  plant,  only 
an  extremely  small  part  was  ever  a 
part  of  the  soil.  The  wood  fiber,  the 
sugars,  starches,  the  protein,  the  real 
body  of  the  plant  is  built  up  from  air 
and  water.  The  only  part  of  the  plant  that  was 
not  once  air  and  water  is  the  ash.  Even  of  the 
ash  itself  a  good  part  is  composed  of  matter  which 
the  soil  can  spare  readily  and  need  never  be  re- 
placed. 

For  the  sake  of  being  strictly  accurate,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  nitrogen  in  a  plant  is  all  driven 
off  by  burning  and  is  not  found  in  the  ash,  and 
that  the  soil  is  seriously  impoverished  by  its  re- 
moval, but  the  nitrogen  originally  comes  from 
the  air  and  can  be  replaced  from  it  as  well  as  by 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Every  person  has  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of 
ash  to  wood  or  fruit  growth.  It  might  therefore 
be  instructive  to  show  what  plant  foods  there  are 
in  wood  ashes.  Ordinary  wood  ashes  usually  are 
not  as  well  burned  as  they  might  be,  and  there- 
fore contain  a  moderate  amount  of  carbon.  When 
thoroughly  burned  they  contain  only  about  4% 
of  potash,  or  even  half  this  amount,  and  1.5%  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  less.  That  is  100  pounds  of  the 
same  would  contain  about  23  cents  worth  of 
potash  (at  5.7  cents  a  pound)  and  8  cents  worth 
of  phosphates  (at  5  cents  a  pound).  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ashes  will  be  composed  of  lime, 
magnesia,  silica,  and  so  on. 

The  Commercial  Plant  Foods.— Besides  the  air 
and  water  that  make  the  main  plant  tissue,  plants 
are  composed  of  quite  a  few  other  substances, 
only  five  of  which  are  of  any  execpt  rare  value  for 
consideration  as  commercial  plant  foods.  The 
first  three  with  which  the  California  farmer  is 
most  acquainted  are  nitrogen,  coming,  as  before 
stated,  originally  from  the  air,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  fourth  material  is  lime,  which 
is  practically  neglected  in  California.  Its  benHils 
and  uses  will  be  gone  into  in  considerable  detail 
later  on,  but  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  plants  require  much  more  of  this  as  a 
real  food  than  they  do  of  either  potash  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  that  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  others  and  has  very  great  benefits  to  the  soil 
other  than  as  a  plant  food,  and  is  much  needed  in 
California  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

The  fifth  plant  food  is  magnesia,  of  great  value 
to  the  plant,  but  a  substance  that,  practically 
speaking,  may  be  ignored  in  this  State,  as  it  is 
found  in  abundance,  is  quite  sure  to  be  never 
lacking,  and,  if  it  would  ever  be  lacking,  it  would 

{Continued  on  Page  252.) 
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Pacific  Coast  as  a  Stud  Farm. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  M.  Carruthkrs.] 


On  account  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  exporta- 
tion of  live  stock  from  Great  Britain  is  now  pro- 
hibited, and  the  American  importer  must  look 
elsewhere  for  his  supplies.  This  situation  em- 
phasizes the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a 
nursery  and  stud  farm. 

Just  recently  one  of  America's  largest  im- 
porters of  live  stock  has  selected  two  flocks  of 
the  long  wooled  breed  of  sheep  to  take  the  place 
of  what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  come  from  Great  Britain.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  this  coast  has  been  called  upon.  It 
seems  when  foot  and  mouth  disease  strikes  Eng- 
land, and,  in  fact,  any  of  the  old  countries,  the 
first  thought  that  presents  itself  to  the  importer 
is,  "where  will  I  look  next?"  Human  nature 
seems  to  be  the  same  the  world  over,  and  natur- 
ally one  thinks  of  the  farthest  point  on  the  map. 
The  importers  well  know  that  for  years  Pacific 
Coast  breeders  have  been  buying  the  very  best 
of  all  breeds  and  have  been  quietly  working. 
The  St.  Louis,  Portland  and  Seattle  exhibi- 
tions revealed  to  the  world  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  can  grow  live  stock  unequaled  on  the 
North  American  continent,  provided  they  are 
handled  by  an  intelligent  breeder.  Remem- 
ber, the  herd  that  is  in  the  best  hands  will 
make  the  best  showing,  though  usually  the 
eredit  goes  to  the  breed  and  not  to  the 
breeder. 

The  Draft  Horse. — The  world  has  demon- 
strated that  a  heavy  horse  cannot  be  de- 
veloped in  a  high  country.  The  heaviest 
breed  of  horses  on  earth  has  been  raised  on 
the  succulent  green  grass  of  the  low  lands, 
where  from  foalhood  upward  the  colt  has 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  grow.  Where  else 
on  earth  can  we  find  such  conditions  for  the 
production  of  the  draft  horses  as  prevail  here 
in  the  two  great  valleys  of  California,  unless 
in  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe? 
Our  climate  cannot  be  excelled ;  our  grasses 
and  feeds,  produced  under  irrigation,  are  per- 
fect for  weight  production.  The  American 
and  British  trades  demand  horses  of  distinct- 
ly different  types.  Here  on  the  coast  we  have 
the  identical  climate  and  environment  that 
prevail  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  Percheron 
horse.  There  are  more  Percherons  in  America 
than  any  other  breed ;  this  coast  should  be 
the  nursery  for  American-bred  Percheron 
studs.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  lot  of 
Percheron  mares  and  stallions  on  a  California 
farm  where  they  have  been  bred  and  raised, 
which  are  perfect  in  conformation  and  finish. 
With  an  expert  fitter  who  could  condition 
and  put  them  in  dress-parade  clothes  they  would, 
at  this  moment  stand  right  at  the  head  of  their 
class  in  any  show  ring  in  America.  The  goods  can 
be  produced.  We  lack  only  men  with  the  back- 
bone to  put  them  on  the  market. 

Best  Dairy  Type. — California,  with  her  wonder- 
ful climate,  producing  such  worlds  of  succulent 
feed,  equals  if  she  does  not  surpass  the  great 
meadow  districts  of  England  and  southern  France 
for  the  growing  of  dairy  stock.  Our  breeders 
should  already  be  laying  the  foundation  for  dairy 
herds,  especially  Holsteins.  Who  among  our 
breeders  is  to  be  the  Dollar  or  the  Sangster  of  the 
Pacific  Coast?  No  importations  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle have  come  to  North  America  from  Holland  for 
12  years  or  more,  on  account  of  the  ports  being 
closed  for  exportation  because  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  Some  territory  must  produce  new  blood, 
if  the  breed  is  to  maintain  its  high  standard  of 
excellency.  Are  the  breeders  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
working  in  this  direction,  or  are  we  following  the 
methods  of  our  Eastern  brothers,  "the  pail  and 
the  pail  only?"  Remember,  it  is  only  a  cow  with 
a  cast-iron  constitution  that  can  withstand  the 
awful  strain  endured  in  producing  between  30 
and  40  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Most  of 
these  great  cows  usually  become  physical  wrecks 
after  going  through  this  trying  test.  One  who 
follows  the  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  market  will 
see  that  it  is  calves  from  these  high  record  cows 
that  are  bringing  the  top  prices.  It  might  not  be 
well  to  publish  in  this  article  just  how  some  of 


these  high  records  are  attained,  but  one  thing  is 
inevitable,  that  the  day  is  coming  when  new  blood 
must  be  secured,  and  it  will  be  needed  badly. 

Only  recently  the  two  great  Holstein  associa- 
tions in  North  America  were  trying  to  get  to- 
gether to  have  cattle  from  both  associations  re- 
ceived for  registration  in  their  respective  herd 
books.  Canadian  breeders  have  been  taking  this 
matter  into  account  and  American  breeders  have 
been  carefully  watching  their  work.  Any  man 
who  is  a  close  observer  can  take  a  trip  through  the 
great  herds  of  the  East  and  Canada  and  can  see 
very  "quickly  what  is  being  accomplished.  Ameri- 
can breeders  are  losing  sight  of  the  future  of  the 
breed  by  trying  to  make  world  records  with  their 
best  cows.  Canadians  have  been  building  up  the 
future  preservation  of  the  breed.  Look  over  a 
few  of  Canada's  great  Holstein  herds  and  see  how 
uniformity  and  conformation  have  been  main- 
tained along  with  a  rugged  constitution  and 


grand  champion  of  the  breed  (Eastern  exhibitors 
showing)  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition,  dem- 
onstrating to  America  that  the  Pacific  Coast  can 
produce  champions.  According  to  Alfred  Carter, 
the  best  shipment  of  Herefords  ever  sent  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  was  the  product  of  careful 
breeding  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Short-horn  men  have  done  much  for  the  red, 
white  and  roan  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  the  aged  herd  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  won.  That  same  year  one  of  the  great 
showmen  of  the  East  traveled  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  get  a  two-year-old 
heifer  to  fill  out  his  show  herd.  If  the  beef  men 
of  this  coast  will  stay  with  the  game  and  never 
sell  a  good  stock  bull  that  has  made  a  record,  no 
matter  what  his  age,  they  will,  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  closed,  be 
able  to  supply  the  Middle  States  breeders  with 
what  they  vainly  seek  from  England. 

The  gap  in  the  market  price  between  common 
and  high-class  cattle  gets  wider  every  year.  The 
breeder  of  beef  calves  must  strive  to  produce  ani- 
mals that  are  thick  in  flesh  (lean  meat  or  muscle) 
over  the  entire  body.  The  beef  producer  has 
been  slow  to  learn  of  the  importance  of  thick 


In  Green  Pastures  Beside  Still  Waters. 


quality.  Shall  Canadians  (with  a  growing  season 
of  only  five  months  and  severe  extremes  of  cli- 
mate) outdo  the  Pacific  Coast  breeders?  Surely 
not,  if  our  men  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  op- 
portunity is  now  knocking  at  the  door.  Japan  is 
buying  Holsteins  and  the  Pacific  Coast  should  be 
supplying  them.  Central  America  is  demanding 
good  dairy  cows;  their  market  is  at  present  here, 
but  when  the  Panama  canal  is  finished,  New  York 
will  be  nearer  the  ports  of  Central  America  than 
San  Francisco.  Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  miss 
this  opportunity  when  we  have  it  now  presented. 
Australia  is  demanding  Canadian  Holsteins. 
Why?  Japan  shipped  six  cars  of  high-class  dairy 
cows  this  summer  from  Canada  to  the  Orient. 
Why? 

Dairy  breeders,  let  us  be  up  and  doing  and 
make  the  Pacific  Coast  do  its  part  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  world  in  Dairy  stock. 

Beef  Breeds. — The  champion  Hereford  bull  of 
England  in  1904  was  offered  to  an  American 
breeder  for  the  sum  of  $5000.  An  agreement  was 
made  that  if  he  could  stand  at  the  head  of  his 
class  at  the  International  in  this  country,  this 
price  was  to  be  paid.  He  stood  eighth  in  class, 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  American  can 
beat  England  in  producing  high-class  Herefords. 
This  has  been  further  demonstrated  this  year,  as 
the  leading  breeders  of  Argentine  Republic  have 
been  buying  their  herd  headers  in  this  country, 
instead  of  in  England.  In  1905  a  two-year-old 
Pacific  Coast-bred  Hereford   heifer  was  made 


flesh  in  beef  production.  We  must  have  the  right 
combination  of  flesh  and  fat  to  make  beef  of  prime 
quality,  and  to  do  this  the  animal  must  be  natur- 
ally thick  muscled.  Quality  of  flesh  can  be 
acquired  by  proper  feeding,  but  quantity  is  a 
natural  inheritance.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by 
breeding  from  thick-fleshed  animals.  A  steer  may 
be  ripe,  but  not  thick  fleshed ;  another  steer  may 
be  thick-fleshed,  but  not  ripe.  Neither  will  top 
the  market. 

Sheep  on  the  Coast. — The  Pacific  Coast  is  per- 
haps best  known  to  the  breeding  world  for  the 
sheep  it  has  produced.  The  Willamette  valley  in 
Oregon  is  now  known  all  over  this  country  as  the 
nursery  for  Coltswold  sheep.  The  Southdowns 
bred  in  this  valley  have  also  become  famous. 

Only  last  year  a  Shropshire  breeder  from  Cali- 
fornia shipped  a  few  head  East  to  compete  with 
Eastern  and  foreign  flocks.  In  every  case  where 
a  coast-bred  lamb  was  shown  in  competition,  it 
won.  The  Merinos  of  California  long  ago  attained 
a  standard  equal  to  any  on  this  continent.  When 
the  history  of  sheep  breeding  in  California  is 
written,  the  Rambouillets  will  be  told  of.  One 
breeder,  who  is  now  across  the  Great  Divide,  will 
long  be  remembered  as  having  set  the  standard 
for  the  world. 

More  Hogs  Needed. — The  swine  men  of  Cali- 
fornia have  a  mission  to  fulfill.  When  one  re- 
members the  trainloads  of  hams  and  bacon  that 
come  into  our  State  every  month,  it  can  easily 
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Future's  Demand  on  the  Dairy. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  keynote  of  the  demand  that  the  future  is 
making  to  the  California  dairyman  is  improve- 
ment in  his  stock  and  in  his  methods.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  haphazard  methods  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  there  are  definite  reasons  for 
knowing  that  such  a  time  is  no  more.  The  future 
California  dairyman  will  be  the  owner  of  care- 
fully and  scientifically  bred  and  selected  dairy 
cattle,  his  methods  will  be  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  get  the  best  results  from  his  labor  and  the  best 
returns  from  his  land.  His  stock  will  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye,  a  joy  to  work  with. 

Several  things  indicate  the  fact  that  improve- 
ment is  the  keynote  of  the  future.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  the  increasing  price  of  land  and 
the  rapidly  diminishing  amount  of  valuable  waste 
land  through  the  settling  up  of  all  of  the  great 
agireultural  districts.  Valuable  land  means  care- 
ful dairying,  and  in  every  great  dairying  section 
of  the  State  can  be  heard  the  claim  that  "land 
is  becoming  too  valuable  to  dairy  like  we  are 
doing  now.    Soon  we  will  improve  our  methods 


its  course.  In  practically  all  ways  it  has  been  as 
near  normal  from  the  marketing  standpoint  as  it 
well  could  be,  and  the  good  returns  from  dairy 
products  have  been  due  in  no  important  particu- 
lar to  unnatural  conditions.  Perhaps  a  slightly 
decreased  production  has  resulted  from  a  dry 
winter,  but  that  has  been  offset  by  other  factors. 
The  total  production  has  been  much  greater  than 
in  1911. 

In  fact  the  year  started  off  in  a  way  that  might 
be  thought  to  tend  toward  low  prices,  as  the  1911 
prices  were  so  low  that  an  immense  amount  of 
butter  was  put  in  cold  storage  for  winter  use. 
This  was  taken  up  by  a  heavy  demand  from  the 
Northwest  at  prices  that  made  the  San  Francisco 
dealers  hungry  this  year  for  more  storage  stuff. 
The  welcome  that  California  butter  met  in  the 
Northwest  during  the  winter  encouraged  the 
dealers  to  try  Eastern  shipments,  and  large 
amounts  were  sent  East  up  to  the  time  that  the 
spring  milk  flow  began. 

That  kept  prices  up  to  28  cents  or  better  until 
well  into  spring,  so  that  home  demand  following 
that  time,  shipments  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Mexico 


Holstein  Herd  in  Falrmead  District,  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


keep  more  cows,  better  cows  and  produce  much 
more  from  the  land  than  at  present." 

A  concrete  illustration  of  the  effect  of  good 
land  values  as  applied  in  the  rents  is  shown  in  the 
Ed  River  valley,  where  everyone  connected  with 
the  dairying  industry  says,  "Yes,  dairying  is  done 
well  here:  in  fact  it  has  to  be,  because  land  is  so 
high."  Exactly  the  same  thing  will  occur  every- 
where, and  the  dairymen  who  will  come  out  the 
best  then  are  the  ones  who  start  to  carefully  and 
systematically  improve  stock  and  methods. 

The  increased  land  values  are  but  a  single 
reason  for  future  improvement.  Something  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  very  firm  and  profitable  market  for  all 
of  the  dairy  products  that  California  can  produce. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that  one  of  the  great- 
est arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  dairying  was 
that  California  did  not  produce  enough  butter  to 
supply  her  home  markets.  Some  people  very 
probably  are  still  using  that  argument. 

If  it  were  valid  it  would  be  a  serious  question 
before  the  dairyman  as  to  what  would  happen 
after  the  home  market  was  supplied.  That  ques- 
tion is  now  answered  to  such  effect  that  the 
financial  prospects  before  the  dairyman  are 
roseate  almost  beyond  hopes.  No  problem  con- 
fronts him  but  the  making  the  most  of  his  dairy. 
The  market  will  look  after  itself. 

What  has  occurred  in  the  butter  market  is 
but  typical  of  what  might  be  expected  to  occur 
almost  any  year,  and  no  dairyman  can  object  to 


and  other  Pacific  countries  later  on  prevented  the 
dealers  from  laying  up  those  stores  which  they 
were  hoping  to  use  with  profit  this  coming  win- 
ter. Butter  prices,  in  fact,  in  the  middle  of  June 
this  year  were  equal  to  those  of  October  in  1912, 
and  those  of  the  present  time  were  surpassed  for 
only  six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  whole  of  1911. 
These  prices  accompany  a  normal  production 
here,  a  heavy  production  in  the  East,  and  rather 
dull  times,  if  anything,  so  that  in  no  way  is  the 
demand  exceptional  or  supplies  short,  and  until 
times  get  worse  prices  ought  to  be  good. 

This  subject  of  how  California  butter  is  used 
is  considered  in  detail  simply  to  indicate  the  fa- 
vorable outlook  to  the  California  dairyman.  He 
has  a  climate  that  is  ideal  for  a  heavy  production. 
He  has  a  large  milk  flow  in  the  spring  when  he 
can  get  the  benefit  of  a  big  Eastern  demand,  and 
his  summer  prices  are  better  than  those  of  the 
East.  In  price,  in  production  and  in  dairying 
conditions  he  has  a  big  advantage  over  every  com- 
petitor, for  butter,  cheese,  sweet  cream,  condensed 
milk  and  every  other  dairy  product.  The  season 
has  demonstrated  absolutely  his  financial  security. 
All  that  remains  is  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Such  a  combination  of  high  land  values  and  a 
fine  market  is  an  immeasurably  better  combina- 
tion than  low  values  and  a  dull  market.  The 
latter  might  allow  him  to  drift  along  with  poor 
stock  and  haphazard  methods.  The  former  by 
its  first  condition  compels  him  to  do  his  best,  by 
it  latter  condition  it  rewards  him  so  well  for  suc- 


cess that  he  is  eager  to  make  the  most  of  his  ad- 
vantages. Dairy  improvement  is  both  compelled 
and  rewarded. 

The  third  great  fact  of  the  new  future  for  the 
California  dairyman  is  the  fact  that  the  dairy- 
man has  awakened  in  part  to  his  possibilities. 
We  see  professional  breeders  in  large  numbers 
of  the  great  dairy  breeds  springing  up ;  we  see 
world's  butter  or  milk  records  being  broken  and 
California  cows  standing  side  by  side  with  the 
best  of  the  earth ;  we  see  more  pure-bred  bulls  of 
merit  being  used  than  ever  before,  and  with  them 
a  few  pure-bred  cows  to  form  the  nuclei  of  many 
other  pure-bred  herds;  we  see  dairymen's  asso- 
ciations recently  organized  to  publicly  encourage 
the  best  methods  to  use  in  dairying,  to  encourage 
careful  and  systematic  breeding  up  of  the  herds; 
and,  best  of  all,  we  see  cow-testing  associations 
started  that  will  enable  all  of  the  other  work  to 
go  on  wisely  and  surely. 

The  improvement  in  dairying  is  to  come  in 
three  main  ways — breeding,  selection,  and  feed. 
All  are  of  great  importance,  all  do  remarkable 
things  for  the  dairyman.  Perhaps  selection  is  of 
the  first  importance,  or  should  be  the  starting 
point. 

The  fundamental  point  of  selection  is  in  Bab- 
cock  testing,  and  we  are  convinced  from  observa- 
tion that  Babcock  testing  by  means  of  testing  as- 
sociation has  so  many  advantages  that  it  is 
bound  to  be  the  great  thing  for  all  dairy 
sections.  By  the  testing,  the  very  funda- 
mentals of  selection  of  cows  and  even  of 
the  pure-bred  bulls  are  laid ;  by  it  the  whole 
business  is  brought  to  a  scientific  business- 
like basis.  The  work  of  each  machine  (that 
is,  of  each  cow)  is  known,  its  merits  and 
financial  returns,  profit  and  loss  is  discov- 
ered at  once,  leaks  indicated  and  stopped. 
By  association  testing,  success  is  advertised, 
co-operation  in  methods,  breeding  and  mar- 
keting begun  and  expenses  decreased,  and 
many  other  substantial  advantages  secured. 

Testing  and  selection  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  breeding  up  one's  herd.  The 
knowledge  of  how  good  some  cows  are  calls 
for  good  bulls  and  gives  the  dairyman  an 
understanding  of  what  good  bulls  are.  He 
gets  the  best  pure-bred  bulls  that  he  can, 
shows  judgment  in  his  choice,  has  the 
means  to  test  out  his  pure-bred  bulls  and 
uses  each  to  the  best  advantage  long  after 
an  untested  bull  would  be  sent  to  the  block. 

By  selection  and  breeding  alone  the  but- 
ter production  in  herds  is  more  than  double 
that  of  many  scrub  herds  of  the  State,  but 
selection  and  breeding  are  but  a  part  of 
what  can  be  done,  as  the  possibilities  of  im- 
provement in  feeding  are  immense  in  all  of 
the  alfalfa,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the 
State.  We  know  of  instances  where  pure- 
bred cows  of  State-wide  reputation  are  surpassed 
appreciably  in  milk  and  butter  production  by 
grade  cows  of  the  same  breed,  but  probably  of 
considerably  less  merit  on  account  of  the  latter 
being  given  a  better  and  more  attractive  selec- 
tion of  feeds.  If  this  is  so  with  the  very  best  of 
selection  and  breeding,  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  improving  ordinary  scrub  herds  by  breeding, 
selection  and  a  wise  choice  of  feeds? 

The  first  great  improvement  in  feeding  is  sure 
to  come  in  the  raising  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
can plants,  corn,  a  native  of  this  continent,  the 
greatest  cattle  feed  there  is,  the  greatest  produc- 
ing cereal  in  existence,  the  thing  that  will  rotate 
to  the  very  best  advantage  with  alfalfa,  that  will 
balance  up  best  with  it  in  the  ration  and  produce 
more  fodder  when  carefully  selected  and  grown 
than  alfalfa  itself.  The  erection  of  silos  and  an 
ever-increasing  interest  in  this  crop  indicate  the 
future  importance  of  this  subject. 

The  subject  of  cutting  and  feeding  need  hardly 
be  mentioned  as  a  future  surety  and  benefit.  All 
dairymen  in  alfalfa  districts  admit  its  inevitable- 
ness  as  the  price  of  land  increases.  The  combina- 
tion of  higher  land  values,  good  butter  prices,  se- 
lection of  heavily  producing  cows,  breeding  to 
choice  pure-bred  bulls,  will  make  this  practice  not 
only  inevitable,  but  so  advisable  from  every 
standpoint  that  no  dairyman  will  think,  in  irri- 
gated alfalfa  districts,  of  doing  otherwise. 

Altogether,  the  carefully  selected,  well-bred, 
well-fed  California  cow  in  a  climate  unsurpassed 
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for  bovine  vigor,  supplying  a  market  as 
good  as  any  in  the  country,  will  be  an 
animal  hard  to  beat. 

We  have  In  California  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  for  the  different  breeds,  all 
ideal  for  them,  from  the  cool  moist  val- 
leys of  the  northern  coast  to  the  torrid, 
dry  and  remarkably  fertile  Imperial  and 


Coachella  valleys  of  the  southern  Inte- 
rior. 

We  have  the  great  interior  valley,  the 
smaller  valleys  of  the  coast  counties  with 
their  milder  climate,  and  the  hilly  pas- 
ture of  the  coast  mountains.  With  such 
a  variety  of  conditions  and  climate  every 
I  breed  can  do  its  best. 


The  Manifold  Uses  of  the  Tractor. 


[By  Oub  Associate  Editor.] 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  use  of 
mechanical  power  on  the  farm  has  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  gasoline  engines 
or  electric  motors  are  found  on  almost 
every  place  of  any  size,  and  on  many 
very  small  acreages,  pumping  water  or 
doing  some  other  kind  of  work  cheaply 
and  efficiently.  Although  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  stationery  engines  and  motors 
have  become  so  necessary  and  common, 
tractors  for  a  long  period  have  been  used 
In  California,  and  as  the  Increasing  need 


of  the  tractor.  If  the  ground  Is  heavy 
and  pulling  bad,  fewer  plows  can  be  put 
on,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  done"if 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  is  to  be  turned 
over.  If  the  soil  is  easily  worked,  more 
plows  can  be  put  on,  and  seeders  and 
harrows  attached  also,  so  that  everything 
is  done  in  one  operation.  In  brief,  there 
are  many  ways  of  seeing  that  the  tractor 
is  always  working  to  the  capacity  of  the 
engine,  and  no  power  Is  purchased  and 
no  fuel  consumed  without  doing  useful 
service. 


Tractor  In  Vineyard  Plowing. 


Tractor  Plowing  and  Clod  Crushing  for  Grain. 


for  mechanical  power  developed,  the  trac- 
tors developed  with  them,  until  today 
tractors  are  better  for  tractor  work  than 
they  ever  were  before,  have  special  and 
unique  merits  that  the  original  tractors 
did  not  possess,  are  to  be  obtained  in  all 
reasonable  sizes,  and  also  are  of  special 
merit  for  many  other  things  than  trac- 
tor work. 

The  main  use  of  tractors  has  been  and 
always  will  be  tractor  work — getting 
over  the  ground  and  pulling  a  load  after 
them.  The  cost  of  this  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  tractors  for  this  work  has  been 
so  discussed  that  little  attention  need 
be  given  it  here.  The  main  merits  of 
the  tractor  for  this  purpose  is  that  a 
large  amount  of  power  Is  concentrated 
in  one  place,  that  the  power  can  be  used 
continuously  and  efficiently,  and  that  the 
expense  thereof,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  tractors  can  work  continuously 
and  effectively,  is  less  than  for  any  other 
kind  of  power. 

In  plowing,  the  work  for  which  trac- 
tors are  most  in  demand,  the  work  can 
always  be  closely  gauged  to  the  power 


The  tractor,  through  Its  capacity  for 
working  to  its  best  capacity  at  all  times, 
is  also  the  most  common  method  of  do- 
ing dry-plowing.  The  cost  is  greater 
than  when  the  soil  turns  easily,  but  the 
efficiency  of  the  tractor  in  operation 
makes  the  expense  so  slight  that  dry- 
plowing  in  this  way  Is  found  profit- 
able. 

In  doing  the  plowing,  the  methods  for 
getting  over  the  soft  ground  are  varied 
and  efficacious.  When  traveling  over 
roads  or  on  hard  ground,  the  wheels 
of  an  ordinary  tractor  may  be  but  20 
inches  wide.  In  going  over  soft  ground 
extensions  may  be  put  on  to  make  them 
5  feet  or  so  wide,  until  the  packing  of 
the  soil  Is  minimized  and  the  waste  of 
power  through  sinking  into  the  ground 
is  also  reduced.  Thus  in  soft  ground 
where  it  might  be  thought  that  most  of 
the  power  would  be  used  in  merely  travel- 
ing and  not  In  pulling,  the  tractor  design 
is  such  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
power  goes  on  the  draw-bar  after  all. 

Then,  also,  the  ability  of  tractor  de- 
signers to  see  that  all  of  the  power  pos- 


sible goes  to  pulling  and  not  to  climbing 
soft  ground  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
the  caterpillar,  where  soft  sand  or  wet, 
spongy  soil  can  be  gone  over  with  very 
little  effort  through  the  laying  of  a 
smooth  track  that  has  2000  square  inches 
to  the  nine  tons  weight  of  machine.  By 
this  method  of  going,  not  only  It  is  pos- 
sible to  go  over  soft  ground  with  little 
waste  of  power  or  with  little  packing  of 
the  surface,  but  a  very  uneven  surface 
can  be  traversed  without  difficulty.  The 
merits  of  the  caterpillar  have,  however, 
been  so  fully  discussed  that  little  more 
than  a  brief  reference  to  its  adapta- 
tion to  particular  kinds  of  work  need  be 
given. 

In  harvesting,  also,  tractors  are  6f  very 
special  merit,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose 
as  much  as  anything  that  the  first  ones 
were  built.  The  heat  of  harvest  time 
makes  no  trouble  for  a  tractor.  It  can 
work  from  daybreak  until  noon,  stop  for 
the  half  hour  that  the  men  are  eating 
and  then  start  up  again  until  dark,  and, 
if  necessary,  work  all  night  also.  The 
only  rests  necessary  are  for  fuel  and 
water. 

Tractors  are  also  eminently  desirable 
for  harvesting  purposes  through  the  even, 
steady  pull  that  they  exert,  which  results 
in  a  very  clean  and  thorough  job  being 
done.  Through  their  use,  also,  the 
amount  of  dust  raised  is  small,  and  the 
dust  raised  is  one  of  the  worst  things 
there,  is  in  harvesting,  when  combined 
with  the  intense  heat  usual  about  that 
time. 

For  freighting,  the  same  merits  of  trac- 
tors that  make  their  work  economical  in 


plowing  and  harvesting  continue,  as  they 
go  along  continuously  and  without  rest, 
usually  about  2'i  miles  per  hour.  The 
whole  amount  of  power  of  a  tractor  can 
be  used  in  pulling,  but,  unlike  horses, 
tractors  cannot  exert  a  greater  pull  than 
what  they  ordinarily  give  in  order  to  get 
their  load  over  a  tough  place.  A  horse, 
by  bending  to  the  collar  for  a  minute  or 
so,  can  put  in  four  horse-power  of  strength 
for  a  short  space,  then  rest  up  and  go  to 
it  again.  A  tractor  generally  can  add 
something  to  its  pull  by  reducing  Its 
speed,  but  usually  the  kind  of  work  trac- 
tors are  required  to  do  does  not  call  for 
specially  great  effort  at  intervals,  but  only 
for  steady  work  nearly  to  its  capacity  and 
to  keep  it  up. 

Coming  back  from  a  trip  with  empty 
wagons  there  is  usually  a  higher  gear  for 
a  tractor,  by  which  it  can  cover  more 
ground  than  when  it  has  a  big  load  to 
pull.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  unwise  to 
put  too  great  a  speed  to  a  tractor,  as  the 
quicker  movement  will  often  be  too  much 
of  a  jar  for  the  machine  to  stand  without 
injury.  As  a  rule,  If  a  tractor  is  geared 
to  work  at  2  VI  miles  per  hour,  the  higher 
speed  should  not  be  much  greater  than 
3  Vi  miles,  and  some  makers  advise  less 
than  that. 

Besides  their  strict  tractor  work,  trac- 
tors are  in  great  demand  for  stationary 
work  when  the  same  has  to  be  done  in 
various  places.  To  work  at  all  economi- 
cally a  stationary  engine  has  to  be  placed 
where  it  will  not  vibrate  any  to  speak  of. 
Tractor  engines  are  so  firmly  set  and  at- 
tached to  such  weighty  machines  that  they 
vibrate  no  more  than  they  would  if  set  in 
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a  concrete  foundation,  and  therefore  they 
can  work  to  as  good  advantage  as  sta- 
tionary engines  of  the  same  horse-power. 
For  this  reason,  if  irrigation  by  pumping 
or  other  such  work  is  done  only  occasion- 
ally, the  tractor  is  the  most  natural  thing 
to  use. 

It  also  will  do  exceptionally  well  to 
pump  regularly.  A  tractor,  for  instance, 
can  plow  while  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  make  irrigation  unnecessary. 
When  plowing  is  over  it  can  be  used  to 
irrigate  solely.  At  harvesting  time  it  can 
be  in  the  hervest  field  all  day  and  come 
back  to  the  well  and  pump  all  night.  Re- 
pairs and  adjustments  will  be  necessary, 
but  so  are  they  with  automobiles,  and 
automobiles  are  popular  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional breakdowns,  and  tractors,  with 
right  handling,  are  no  worse  than  auto- 
mobiles. 

Tractors  are  also  excellent  for  silo  fill- 
ers. A  tractor  could  pull  a  couple  of 
wagon  loads  of  corn  to  the  silo,  the  engine 
could  be  attached  to  cutter  and  blower 
and  blow  the  ensilage  in.  As  a  very  effi- 
cient way  of  doing  this  work  is  by  con- 
tract, a  small  tractor  furnishes  both 
means  of  transportation  from  one  job  to 
another  and  the  power  for  the  work. 

For  threshing,  or  any  other  kind  of 
stationary  work,  tractors  are  exception- 
ally good.  A  tractor  can  be  attached  to 
a  combined  harvester,  or  if  a  person  be- 
lieves that  a  better  job  is  done  by  sep- 
arating the  harvesting  and  threshing,  he 
can  run  the  first  part  of  the  work  with  a 
tractor  as  a  tractor,  and  the  second  as  a 
stationary  engine  to  do  the  threshing. 

The  peculiar  adaptability  of  tractors  to 
special  purposes  can  be  seen  on  reclaimed 
tule  land.  In  the  first  place,  this  land  is 
so  soft  that  tractors  have  to  be  fitted  so  as 
to  sink  down  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
only  kinds  used  are  the  caterpillars  with 
their  flat  self  laid  track,  or  the  wheel 
tractors  with  great  high  wheels  each  five 
feet  wide  or  so. 

The  very  first  work  oftentimes  is  to 
break  down  the  tules,  so  thick  that  the 
mere  job  of  traveling  through  them  is  as 
much  as  a  person  wants  to  do  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  so  high  that  they  often 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  tractor.  Either 
the  caterpillar  with  a  roller  behind,  or  a 
wheel  tractor  with  the  wheels  five  feet 
wide  break  through  and  crush  down  the 
tules,  and  with  blade  attachments  to  the 
wheels  cut  them  up  so  as  to  kill  them  and 
make  them  dry  out.  Then  when  dry  they 
can  either  be  burned  while  the  peat  below 
is  so  moist  that  it  will  not  take  fire,  or 
they  can  be  plowed  under. 

Breaking  the  turf  is  so  great  a  job  that 
the  tractor  alone  can  do  it  satisfactorily. 
After  it  is  done  it  has  to  be  disked,  and 
the  surface  is  usually  so  rough  that  the 
disks  cannot  do  a  good  job,  but  with  a 
great  wide-wheeled  tractor  in  front  of  the 
disks,  or  a  caterpillar  followed  by  a  roller 
and  disks,  the  ground  is  smoothed  so  that 
the  disks  can  do  a  good  job.  On  this  tule 
land,  also,  the  tractors  draw  the  ditching 
machines,  so  that  the  whole  job  of  recla- 
mation, after  the  levees  are  built,  is  done 
by  tractors. 

A  person  can  get  tractors  of  any  size. 
As  a  rule,  the  greater  the  horse-power  the 
greater  the  efficiency,  but  tractors  are 
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adapted  to  any  sized  job  required,  from 
about  six  horse-power,  at  the  draw-bar, 
up.  The  adaptability  to  special  purposes 
is  great.    The  small  ones,  whose  reason 


for  existence  is  partly  due  to  their  ability 
to  travel  i  nsmall  spaces,  can,  for  instance, 
turn  in  their  own  space,  stop  one  wheel 
and  walk  the  other  around  it.    This  is  a 


shorter  turn  than  the  plows  can  follow, 
but  indicates  how  specialized  tractors 
have  become,  how  useful  for  any  purpose 
for  which  they  might  be  needed. 
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Fertilization:  Its  Necessity. 

(Continued  From  Page  21,7.) 


be  in  a  soil  that  would  be  worthless  any- 
way. 

To  begin  to  figure  out  just  how  to  fer- 
tilize a  piece  of  land,  the  first  essential 
is  to  know  what  the  crops  that  are  being 
raised  are  taking  away.  An  understand- 
ing of  that  wlil  help  to  show  what  fertil- 
izers and  how  much  of  them  to  supply. 
This  alone,  though,  is  not  enough  of  a 
guide  in  buying  fertilizers,  and  if  a  per- 
son went  by  that  alone  he  would  be  quite 
sure  to  spend  some  of  his  money  fool- 
ishly. Still  the  information  is  of  such 
value  that  each  grower  with  the  good  of 
his  land  and  pocketbook  at  heart  should 
note  the  following  record  of  the  plant 
foods  removed  in  the  average  crops.  A 
thousand  pounds  of  each  crop  is  taken 
in  this  table.  ' 


market  price  of  nitrogen  in  blood,  the 
most  valuable  kind,  as  a  rule,  for  the  use 
of  plants.  In  the  next  column  is  given 
the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  cal- 
culated from  the  cost  of  the  same  when 
contained  in  ground  bone.  In  the  next  to 
the  last  column  is  given  the  value  of  the 
potash  removed,  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  in  sulphate  of  potash.  The  last 
column  gives  the  value  of  all  these  plant 
foods  as  removed  from  the  soil. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  several  cases 
the  value  of  the  nitrogen  is  enclosed  in 
parentheses  and  not  added  to  the  other 
two  plant  foods.  In  those  instances  the 
soil  is  no  poorer  in  nitrogen  on  account 
of  those  plants  being  produced,  but  prob- 
ably richer,  owing  to  their  being  legumes. 
As  the  nitrogen  in  milk  and  cream  comes 


What  Crops  Use  and  What  It  Costs. 

Crop.  N.  P.  K.  N.  P. 

Alfalfa  hay    24.5  5.0  21.0  ($5.51)  $0.22 

Apples    0.5  0.2  1.0  0.11  0.01 

Apricots    2.0  1.5  3.0  0.45  0.07 

Asparagus    3.5  1.0  2.5  0.80  0.04 

Barley    17.5  7.5  5.0  3.94  0.34 

Barley  straw    6.0  2.0  11.0  1.35  0.09 

Beans,  dry    40.0  12.0  13.0  (9.00)  0.54 

Sugar  beets    2.0  1.0  4.5  0.45  0.04 

Bean  straw    13.0  2.5  19.0  (2.92)  0.11 

Blackberries    2.2  0.6  2.3  0.49  0.03 

Cabbage    3.0  1.0  4.0  0.67  0.04 

Clover  hay   21.0  5.0  20.0  (4.72)  0.22 

Corn    16.5  6.5  4.0  3.71  0.29 

Cream    5.0  1.5  1.3  (1.22)  0.07 

Grapes    1.5  0.7  3.0  0.35  0.03 

Grape  pomace    9.5  1.4  6.3  2.15  0.06 

Hops,  dry    17.0  11.0  15.0  2.47  0.49 

Len»ns   ,   1.5  0.6  2.7  0.35  0.03 

Milk    5.0  3.0  1.8  (1.12)  0.13 

Muskmelons    2.2  0.8  4.0  0.50  0.04 

Oats    20.0  8.0  6.0  4.50  0.36 

Olive  pomace    10.0  1.4  2.6  2.25  0.06 

Onions    2.3  0.9  2.2  0.52  0.04 

Oranges   .'.  1.8  0.5  2.1  0.40  0.02 

Oranges,  culls    2.0  1.3  2.1  0.45  0.06 

Peaches,  pulp    0.8  0.4  2.0  0.18  0.02 

Peaches,  pits    2.7  0.7  0.8  0.60  0.03 

Pears    0.5  0.2  1.0  0.11  0.01 

Peas    37.5  8.0  10.0  (8.43)  0.36 

Pea  straw    14.0  3.5  10.0  (3.15)  0.16 

Plums,  pulp    1.2  0.5  2.0  0.27  0.02 

Plums,  pits    5.0  1.5  1.0  1.22  0.07 

Potatoes    3.5  1.5  5.0  0.74  0.07 

Pumpkins    1.6  0.7  2.6  0.36  0.03 

Rhubarb    1.0  0.4  3.5  0.22  0.02 

Skim-milk    5.0  3.5  2.0  (1.22)  0.16 

Strawberries    1.5  0.6  2.5  0.34  0.03 

Tomatoes    2.0  0.7  3.5  0.45  0.03 

Vetch  hay    28.0  7.5  23.0  (6.30)  0.34 

Watermelons    1.7  0.6  3.0  0.38  0.03 

Wheat    20.0  8.5  5.0  4.50  0.38 

Wheat  straw    5.0  1.5  6.0  1.22  0.07 


K. 
$1.20 
0.06 
0.17 
0.14 
0.28 
0.63 
0.74 
0.25 
1.18 
0.13 
0.23 
1.14 
0.23 
0.07 
0.17 
0.36 
0.85 
0.15 
0.10 
0.23 
0.34 
0.15 
0.12 
0.12 
0.12 
0.11 
0.04 
0.06 
0.57 
0.57 
0.11 
0.57 
0.28 
0.15 
0.20 
0.11 
0.14 
0.20 
1.31 
0.17 
0.28 
0.34 


Total. 
$1.42 

0.18 
0.69 
0.98 
4.56 
2.07 
1.28 
0.74 
1.29 
0.65 
0.94 
1.36 
4.23 
0.14 
0.55 
2.57 
3.82 
0.53 
0.23 
0.77 
5.20 
2.46 
0.67 
0.54 
0.63 
0.31 
0.67 
0.18 
0.93 
0.73 
0.40 
1.86 
1.09 
0.54 
0.44 
0.27 
0.51 
0.68 
1.65 
0.58 
5.16 
1.63 


Explanation. — In  the  first  column  is 
found  the  name  of  the  crop  in  question. 
In  the  second  the  number  of  pounds  of 
nitrogen  removed  in  1000  pounds  of  the 
substance  as  the  crop  is  usually  taken 
from  the  field  or  sold.  In  the  third  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
in  the  fourth  the  number  of  pounds  of 
potash.  The  fifth  column  gives  the  value 
of  the  nitrogen  as  calculated  from  the 
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FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
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largely  from  leguminous  feeds,  this  is 
also  charged  up  against  it.  If,  nuwjver. 
a  person  wants  to  know  how  much  nitro- 
gen he  is  buying  in  alfalfa  hay  or  other 
leguminous  product,  this  will  give  him 
an  approximation  of  it. 

This  table  is  absolutely  no  sure  guide 
to  the  application  of  fertilizers,  but  will 
show  some  wonderful  facts  if  gone  over 
carefully,  and  if  properly  used  should 
assist  greatly  in  making  up  fertilizer  or- 
ders. Among  other  things,  it  will  show 
what  great  value  in  plant  foods  a  per- 
son is  selling  with  some  crops,  so  that, 
adding  the  labor  of  production  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  soil,  the  net  re- 
ceipts are  pretty  near  nil. 

In  a  later  issue  a  little  light  upon 
some  things  contained  in  this  table  will 
be  given,  and  some  suggestions  about  get- 
ting the  most  of  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil  and  in  commercial  fertilizers. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 

4ffl& 


13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 


TRADE  MARK 


Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 


Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 


311  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Buy 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 

Fertilizers 

— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Phospho-Potassic  fertilizer,  0-14-9,  is 
just  the  mixture  to  use  during  September  and  October  for 
early  maturing  and  quality  producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  Invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 

150  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  cheap. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8tt>  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  grade:  irrigation  pump 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  farm  irrigation  the  Byron  Jack- 
son pump  is  the  ideal  pump. 
The  electric  driven  pump  is  the  most 
efficient  type  of  pump  for  irrigation 
work. 

Write  for  our  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I  os  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented  1912  Automatic  Water  Balance 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

18  the  turning-point  to  economy 
In  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.  Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

INCORPORATED! 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Ask  vour  merchant  for  seed  put  out  by 
"THE  SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA 
SEED -GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION."  It's 
CLEAN.  The  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS 
in  SURPRISE  VALLEY  have  recently 
formed  an  ASSOCIATION,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  see  that  their  already  famous 
alfalfa  seed  as  always  as  nearly  clean  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

TRY  SOME  OF  IT. 

SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA  SEED- 
GROWERS'  ASS'N, 

Cedarville,  Modoc  County,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-916  Crocker  Building,   Sa»  Francisco. 
Established  186*. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


|TJ  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
M  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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The  Coming  State  Fair. 


Continued  From  Page  SJfl.) 


Olcese  &  Buchanan,  Berendo. 
W.  H.  Pillsbury,  Sacramento. 
James  T.  Ragsdale,  Merced. 
Riding  and  Driving  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Riggle,  Piru. 
F.  J.  Rogers,  San  Francisco. 
Oscar  Romander,  Berkeley. 
W.  P.  Sesnon,  Woodland. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Smythe,  Oakland. 
James  Thompson,  Sacramento. 
L.  H.  Todhunter,  Sacramento. 
Van  Gelder,  Acampo. 
E.  W.  Westgate,  Rio  Vista. 
Henry  Wheatley,  Napa. 
Frank  E.  Wright,  Sacramento. 
Leota  S.  Zapp,  Fresno. 


Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon. 

Bullard  &  Co.,  Woodland. 

J.  G.  Saxe  Hubbard,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

C.  P.  Kizor,  Harrisburg,  Ore. 

Oregon  Livestock  Co.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

SWINE. 

M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

George  V.  Beckman,  Lodi. 

W.  H.  Browning,  Woodland. 

John  P.  Daggs,  Modesto. 

Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm,  Woodland. 

Fruits  &  Bollman,  Joseph,  Ore. 

Greenfield  Farm,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhews. 

L.  N.  Irwin,  Davis. 

Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock. 

Kennedy  Bros.,  Amsterdam. 

Lindquest  Bros.,  Turlock. 

Markhofer  &  Lutta  R.  Baker,  Elk  Grove. 

G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins. 

H.  L.  Murphy,  Perkins. 
P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins. 
R.  A.  Marsh,  Albany,  Ore. 

Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Woodland. 
Ed.  Schoel,  Albany,  Ore. 
H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Glenn. 
Frank  Reed  Sanders,  Mesa,  Ariz. 
Swineland  Farm,  Yuba  City. 
J.  E.  Thorp,  Stockton. 
M.  H.  Whiteacre,  Dixon. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

California  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis 
Obispo  (swine,  cattle,  and  horses). 

Calla  Grove  Farm,  Ripon  (swine,  cat- 
tle and  horses). 

J.  K.  Graser,  Denair  (swine  and  cattle). 

W.  J.  Domes,  McCoy,  Ore.  (cattle  and 
swine) . 

Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San  Francisco 
(sheep  and  cattle). 

Paicines  Ranch  Co.,  Paicines  (cattle 
and  horses). 

University  Farm,  Davis  (cattle,  swine, 
and  horses). 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.  (cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine). 

GOATS. 

Florence  Kite,  Redding. 

A  prize  of  $100  has  been  posted  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best- 
kept  stables  during  the  State  Fair.  The 
money  will  not  go  to  the  exhibitor  of  live 
stock,  but  to  his  groomsman  who  does 
the  actual  work  of  caring  for  the  stock. 
The  money  is  apportioned,  $50  for  the 
first  prize,  $25  for  the  second,  $15  for  the 
third,  and  $10  for  the  fourth.  This  prize 
is  for  the  sheep,  cattle,  swine,  and  horse 
stables  other  than  racing  stables.  By 
putting  up  this  prize  the  State  Fair  di- 
rectors believe  that  the  ordinarily  well- 
kept  stables  will  be  in  still  better  condi- 
tion. The  groomsmen  at  the  Fair  will, 
therefore,  vie  with  each  other  in  keeping 
their  stables  in  the  finest  trim  possible. 


UNIVERSITY  FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  regular  examinations  for  entrance 
to  the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis 
will  be  held  by  Principal  Cleghorn  at 
the  school  on  Friday,  September  20th. 
For  the  convenience  of  entrants  living  in 
the  bay  region,  the  examinations  will  be 
given  also  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
14th,  in  Room  1,  Agriculture  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  Persons 
desiring  to  take  the  examination  at  this 
time  should  send  notification  of  their  in- 


tention to  W.  H.  Arnold,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Berkeley. 

Prospects  at  present  promise  an  enter- 
ing class  of  100  students  this  fall. 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  WILL 
DO  WITH  THE  MEDITER- 
RANEAN FLY. 


To  the  Editor:  By  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  by  the  President  on  August  20, 
1912,  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  the 
importation  of  nursery  stock  and  other 
plants  and  plant  products,"  etc.,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  quarantine  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  when  he  shall  de- 
termine the  fact  that  a  dangerous  plant 
disease  or  insect  infestation  new  or  not 
theretofore  widely  prevalent  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  exists  in  such  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District.  Before  promulgating 
his  determination  that  it  is  necessary  to 
institute  such  a  quarantine,  he  shall  give 
a  public  hearing,  at  which  any  interested 
party  may  appear  and  be  heard  either  in 
person  or  by  attorney. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  class  of 
nursery  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  roots, 
etc.,  whenever  he  shall  determine  that 
such  prohibition  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States 
of  any  tree,  plant  or  fruit  disease;  or 
insect  infestation,  new  or  not  widely 
prevalent  within  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore issuing  his  proclamation  to  this  ef- 
fect, he  is  directed,  as  in  the  case  of 
quarantine  against  a  State,  to  give  a 
public  hearing  to  any  interested  parties 
who  may  wish  to  appear  in  person  or 
by  attorney. 

The  chief  menacing  insect  pest  is  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  an  insect  which 
is  tolerably  well  described  by  its  name, 
and  which  is  now  known  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Its  in- 
troduction into  the  United  States  from 
the  territory  of  Hawaii  would  be  a  calam- 
ity of  the  first  importance  to  fruit-grow- 
ers. The  State  of  California,  because  of 
this  insect,  now  quarantines  against  a 
long  list  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Hawaii,  including  oranges,  Chinese  plums, 
prickly  pears,  Damson  plums,  peaches, 
figs,  tomatoes,  grapes,  squashes,  and  a 
large  number  of  less  well  known  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Other  Pacific  Coast 
States,  however,  have  no  such  quarantine, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  insect  through 
ports  in  those  States  is  possible  and  per- 
haps imminent.  It  is  also  found  in 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  West 
Australia.  To  prevent  these  undesirable 
immigrants  from  entering  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses to  exercise  the  power  vested  in 
him  by  the  new  law  and  declare  a  quar- 
antine against  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
in  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly,  but  before  issuing  his  quarantine 
proclamation  will  give  a  public  hearing 
on  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  September 
18,  1912,  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  at  10  o'clock 
am.  .  Correspondent. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 

2-gallon,  3-gallon  and  5-gallon  capacities 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


510  Bank  ol  Italy  BIdg. 
San  Francisco 


728  Con.  Realty  BIdg. 
Los  Angeles 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
oth  from  the  same  kind  of  vine 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facta  telling  what 
Our  fertilizer*  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  lor 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  ft  Fertilizer  Co! 

607  Alaska  Commercial  BIdg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast   


RUDDY 
Harvester 

Ruddy  Harvester  is  a  heavy-bodied  oil, 
specially  prepared  for  mowers,  reapers  and 
binders,  and  farm  machinery  in  general. 

It  forms  a  smooth,  lasting  cushion 
between  the  wearing  parts,  and  is  un- 
surpassed for  durability  and  friction- 
reducing  properties. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half-barrels;  also  n 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


IE  \UBV  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
,.    MoRVSVU.Lt  CAL. 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

ONE  OF  OUR  PUMPS  ON  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  SACRAMENTO  STATE  FAIR. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  IVUrysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  iin-  True  to  Isabel. 
That  arc  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Our  Combined  Prune  Dipper 
and  Grader  is  the  best  and  oheap- 
est  on  the  market;  very  easy  run- 
ning— hand  and  power.  We  also 
manufacture  and  keep  for  sale, 
Hoppers  and  Spreaders,  Field 
Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Rails,  etc 
Also  Hand  Power  Dry  Fruit 
Graders  from  3  to  6  g.ade.  SeD'l 
for  circulars  and  prices. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
224-226  Alameda  Ave., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TREES 

From  present  Indication*,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  fall  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-18. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 

uses.  etc.   

Trial  packets  16c  each,  4  for  60c.  Wrltt 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Various  Notes. 

The  San  Jose  Grange,  at  its  meeting 
last  Saturday,  reiterated  the  belief  that 
the  price  of  3%  cents  now  being  offered 
for  prunes  would  be  materially  advanced 
in  the  near  future,  and  warned  the  prune- 
growers  to  avoid  being  stampeded  by  the 
present  inactive  market. 

Considerable  damage  to  prunes  is  re- 
ported from  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
from  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  caused 
by  the  rain  last  week.  From  Santa  Clara 
very  little  damage  to  prunes  is  reported. 
The  grape  crop  around  Lodi  was  hurt 
some  by  the  rains,  but  farther  south  the 
conditions  are  better. 

A  report  from  Fresno  states  that  local 
fruit  men  declare  that  the  Emperor  table 
grape  crop  of  the  county  has  been  prac- 
tically ruined  as  a  result  of  mildew  set- 
ting in  after  the  recent  rains. 

Hop  picking,  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  rains,  has  been  resumed  in  Butte 
county.  Little  damage  was  done,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  was  in  the  dry- 
houses  before  rain  fell.  A  severe  loss  is 
reported  from  near  Cloverdale,  Sonoma 
county,  where  a  trellis  gave  way,  causing 
a  total  loss  of  1200  acres  of  hops. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  the  birth- 
place of  Lou  Dillon,  l:58yit  and  on  which 
is  said  to  be  the  fastest  track  in  the 
world,  has  been  sold  for  subdivision  into 
five-acre  lots. 

Prime  steers,  from  1350  to  1650  pounds, 
are  now  quoted  at  $10.20  to  $10.70  per  100 
pounds  on  the  hoof  in  Chicago;  this  being 
an  advance  of  20  cents  on  the  lower  and 
5  cents  on  the  higher  quotation. 

During  August,  121  cars  of  fruit  were 
shipped  from  Placerville,  El  Dorado 
county,  as  against  66  cars  for  the  same 
month  in  1911. 

Bee-keepers  of  Ceres,  Stanislaus  county, 
have  sold  two  carloads  of  honey  for  ship- 
ment to  Germany. 

Sugar  beet  crops  in  southern  California 
are  reported  record  ones  for  quality  and 
quantity,  but  the  labor  situation  is  caus- 
ing some  anxiety  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
unskilled  labor  to  harvest  the  crops. 
Some  ranchers  state  that,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, they  will  appeal  to  the  government 
to  rush  immigrants  to  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  landed. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  August  25  estimated  the  con- 
dition of  the  cotton  crop  at  74.8%  of  nor- 
mal, as  compared  with  76.5%  on  July  25. 
The  estimate  for  the  California  cotton 
crop  was  95%  on  August  25,  as  against 
99%  on  July  25. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  owing 
to  the  increasing  demands  upon  its  serv- 
ice, will  construct  two  new  hydro-electric 
plants  on  the  South  Fork  and  the  Yuba 
river  in  Nevada  county  and  on  the  Bear 
river  in  Placer  county. 


The  Citrus  Season  1911-12. 

The  annual  report  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  just  issued  by 
General  Manager  Woodford,  makes  inter- 
esting reading  and  shows  how  such  evils 
as  speculators  buying  fruit  and  taking  the 
profits  when  the  markets  or  the  seasons 
are  good  and  leaving  the  burdens  of  low 
prices  and  bad  years  upon  the  grower, 
have  been  successfully  combatted.  Per- 
haps the  season  just  closed  could  not  be 
excelled  as  an  example  of  this  and  the 
necessity  of  the  grower  standing  fast  and 
loyal  to  the  organization  to  which  he  in- 
trusts his  interests.  Last  November  the 
outlook  for  the  orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ers never  looked  brighter,  but  a  prolonged 
dry  period  changed  the  conditions  into  un- 
certainty, while  continuous  winds,  with 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

m  ,  C'101* — All  kinds  of  fruits.  Including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION— Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

_,.  Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 

Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying.  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

GALVANIZED  StEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  oeaouous  prop- 

•  PING  AMD  TRAINING 

OR  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.U.  Pomona,  Cal.: 


Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANtiirCRS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  pomona.  cal. 


STANDARD 

Gas  Engine  Oil 


Saves  Power 


Saves  Fuel 


Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  gives  the  best  lubrication 
possible,  alike  in  kerosene,  gasoline  and  gas  engines. 

It  keeps  its  body  under  high  tempera- 
tures, and  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon 
deposit  on  cylinders  or  piston  rings. 

Equally  good  for  the  external  bearings. 

Put  up  in  barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  litho- 
graphed cans.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  Stand- 
ard Gag  Engine  Oil ;  or  write  direct  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated ) 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  Honse. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mala  sad  Howard  Sts.,  San  Franclaco. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  Iffirso"d 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve'vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand. 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleor  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Reflnrryt  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Offlcet  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4S36 — (Home)  C6636. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
bad  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Koxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  f7.50.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2^  ft.  deep,  110.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stake*. 

It.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
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Many  growers  write  to  ask  if  they 
can  deal  direct  with  us,  while  others 
ask  our  help  in  marketing  small  lots 
of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  so  it  is  well  to 
tell  you  that  the  way  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  advantages  and  protection 
of  this  organization  is  to  do  business 
with  one  of  the  shipping  companies 
supporting  and  maintaining  it.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Earl  Fruit  Company. 
Pioneer  Frnit  Company. 
Producers  Fruit  Company. 
Frank  H.  Duck  Company. 
A.  Block  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son. 
Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Plnkham  &  McKevitt. 
Penryn  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  H.  Anderson. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
\V.  J.  Wilson  &  Son. 
Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors do  not  handle  Oranges  or 
Lemons,  and  nothing  less  than 
car  lots  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 


Do  you  know  that  Texas  had  over  4,000 
curs  of  peaches  this  year?  That  Georgia 
had  over  7,000  cars?  That  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  are  now  marketing  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  4,000  cars?  Do  you  know  of  all 
the  other  crops  yet  to  be  marketed  from 
Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  Mich- 
igan, New  York  and  everywhere  else? 

To  successfully  meet  this  competition 
our  fruit  Interests  must  present  a  solid 
front;  must  work  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Industry,  or  California  may  lose 
the  battle.  United  we  stand;  divided  we 
fall! 

Growers,  is  it  for  your  Interest  to  work 
for  disorganization,  or  for  union?  The 
California  Fruit  Distributors  are  for  union 
and  protection.  You  can  help  us  perfect  It 
by  shipping  with  our  members. 


DO  IT  NOW! 


Vetch  and 
Burr  Clover 

These  two  forage  plants  lead  all 
others  for  cover  crop  purposes. 

Send  for  prices  and  samples. 
We  also  handle  Seed  Rye. 

AGENTS  FOR  M0C0C0 
FERTILIZERS 

Valley  Seed  Company 

707  J  Street,       Sacramento,  Cal. 


Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Each  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  is 
used  in  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  house 
about  each  tree,  which  in- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  loss  in  your 
tree  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  in  the  winter 
while  the  bark  is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned in  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  each  you 
could  protect  Them?  Think 
It  over,  and  write  us  for 
samples  and  prices  or  phone  us  your 
wants — Greene  1325. 

THE  EXP  AN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

US  E.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


severe  hailstorms  in  some  sections,  re- 
sulted in  much  low-grade  fruit  and  the 
loss  of  large  quantities  through  dropping 
and  culling.  On  top  of  these  untoward 
misfortunes  came  the  severe  frost  of 
Christmas  night,  which  either  totally  de- 
stroyed or  badly  damaged  the  fruit  of 
many  orchards.  Other  difficulties  also 
arose,  such  as  the  coldest  weather  in.  the 
consuming  territory  known  in  twenty 
years,  by  which  the  fruit  suffered  en 
transit,  resulting  in  restricted  distribu- 
tion and  consumption,  a  bad  reputation 
for  California  oranges  and  a  generally 
disorganized  market.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  difficulties,  the  average  price 
received  for  all  varieties,  sizes  and  grades, 
including  every  box  shipped,  was  slightly 
more  than  the  average  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Some  localities  and  some  growers 
have  been  fortunate,  but  others,  through 
circumstances  wholly  beyond  control, 
have  been  unfortunate,  making  the  dis- 
tribution of  returns  unequal.  But  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  money  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  year  has  only  been  ex- 
ceeded once  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

The  Exchange  shipped,  during  the  year, 
9,191,143  boxes,  which  were  sold  for 
$16,891,489.95  net,  or  $1.84  per  box  f.  o.  b. 
California.  There  were  no  losses  from 
failure  to  collect  or  in  the  transmission  of 
funds.  Expenses  were  a  little  higher  per 
box  than  expected,  due  to  less  fruit  being 
handled  on  account  of  losses  from  wind, 
frost,  hail  and  small  sizes;  plans  having 
been  made  on  a  basis  of  30,000  cars,  while 
the  actual  shipments  were  only  23,590 
cars. 

The  traffic  department  collected  $125,- 
705  from  the  railways  in  payment  of 
claims.  This  amount  looks  large,  but  is 
in  reality  only  1%%  of  freight  and  re- 
frigeration charges  paid. 

The  report  draws  particular  attention 
to  the  value  of  advertising  to  make  con- 
sumers for  Exchange  oranges,  lemons  and 
grapefruit.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
made  for  California  citrus  fruit  growers 
since  the  Exchange  advertising  campaign 
was  inaugurated.  During  the  last  eight 
years  the  Exchange  has  shipped  58,995,- 
940  boxes,  netting  f.  o.  b.  $107,473,980,  an 
average  of  $1.82  per  box.  Out  of  this  stu- 
pendous total,  the  only  losses  during  the 
eight  years  are  included  in  the  insigni- 
ficant sum  of  $5569. 


Prune  Prices  Correct. 

The  recent  accounts  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  indicating  that  a  basis  price 
of  4%  cents  or  better  ought  to  be  secured 
for  prunes  on  the  outlook  of  the  market 
seem  to  have  been  justified  by  the  out- 
come during  the  last  week  or  so.  This  is 
evidently  partly  due  to  the  rain,  although 
the  rain  is  probably  more  of  a  stimulant 
than  a  real  cause. 

More  damake  to  prunes  has  been  done 
by  the  rain  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties 
than  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  although 
not  enough  fruit  was  spoiled  to  seriously 
reduce  the  total  crop,  and  the  resulting 
rise  in  price  was  due  more  to  the  actual 
strength  of  the  market  than  to  the  rain 
itself.  The  facts  remain  now  about  the 
same  as  they  were  several  weeks  ago;  the 
consumption  of  prunes  during  last  year 
was  greater  than  this  year's  world  crop 
plus  the  hold-over;  packers  had  sold 
sold  prunes  they  did  not  have  and  would 
have  to  pay  a  good  price  if  the  growers 
would  hold  off,  and  everything  favored  a 
basis  price  of  4y2  to  5  cents,  with  very 
small  prospects  of  better  returns. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


The  Quality  That  Wears  Vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


TH  £ 

KEwaneF 

*  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade-Mark  on  alt  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact— Durable— Dirt  Proof —Germ  Proof —Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


INDEPENDENCE 

PROSPERITY 
CONTENTMENT 

Here  is  Your  Chance. 
Look  Back  Five  Years. 
What  were  lands  selling  at  near  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland? 

What  are  they  worth  today? 
People  and  transportation  make  values. 
The  same  thing  is  bound  to  happen  in 
the     BEAUTIFUL     MOUNT  DIABLO 
COUNTRY. 

The  new  Oakland  and  Antioch  railway 
tunnel  through  the  Berkeley  hills  will  be 
finished  in  November,  then  watch  what 
People  and  Transportation 
Will  Do  to  Values  There. 
Don't  wait  5  years  and  then  look  back. 
Act  now.    Save  a  little  each  month, 
and  in  3  years  your  land  will  be  worth 
5  times  as  much  as  you  pay  for  it  today. 
It's  better  than  Life  Insurance. 
Think  of  this  opportunity: 
$14.14 
Paid  in  cash  and 
$14.14 

Paid  in  Monthly  Payments 
Will  buy  you  a 
$1,000 

Ranch  or  Country  Home. 
Our  lands  are  located  in  the 
BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO  COUN- 
TRY. 

Only  30  minutes  from  Oakland. 
One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 
The  future  home  place  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  city. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE. 
Never  too  warm — Never  cold. 
MOST  HEALTHFUL  LOCALITY. 
No  Malaria. 
PRETTIEST  VALLEY  IN  THE  STATE. 
Beautiful  Natural  Scenery. 
SPLENDID  SOIL  CONDITIONS. 
Raise  Anything  Grown  in  California. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  ranch,  if  you 
want  a  charming  country  home, 
Let  Us  Show  You  Our  Valley. 
Keep  Your  Position  in  the  City, 
but 

Live  in  the  Country. 
Raise  your  own  vegetables.    Keep  a  few 
chickens.    Stop  Paying  Rent. 
Call  at  our  office  or  write  for  particu- 
lars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Pull  an  acre  or  more  ot  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
stump  in  6  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have  loafer  .land 
when  it's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  slumps  out! 
Make  1000%  profit  by  usinp  the  Hercules.  $1281.00 
the  first  year  on  40  acres!  8760.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.      Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

112  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


i 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


ALFALFA  HAY 


That's  all  we  grow. 
New  crop  now  ready  to  ship, 
for  prices. 


Write 


C.  W.  VAN  NOTE. 
Maazanlta  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Grldley,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  PRANCISCO 
itinpn  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Ar  CI\  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 
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The  Great  Valley  Oak  of  California. 


I  See  frontispiece  of  this  issue.] 
The  grand  tree  which  stands  as  frontis- 
piece of  this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Pkess  may  be  called  the  California  Great 
Valley  Oak  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  is 
a  great  oak— greatest  of  its  group  of 
western  American  oaks;  second,  it  is  a 
characteristic  product  of  our  great  val- 
ley which  comprises  all  the  country  be- 
tween our  two  great  mountain  ranges- 
something  like  four  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  sometimes  one  hundred  miles 
in  width— the  great  interior  empire  of 
California.  The  "big  trees  of  California" 
are  in  everyone's  mouth  (which  certainly 
argues  great  oral  capacity),  but  the  big 
conifers  are  in  remote  regions  of  the 
mountains,  while  the  great  oaks  are  scat- 
tered over  the  great  valley  and  must  be 
in  everyone's  eye  as  he  traverses  the 
State.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  very  in- 
telligent and  appreciative  description  of 
the  California  valley  oak  by  an  Eastern 
writer  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  local 
temptation  to  exaltation  and  yet  by  res- 
idence in  this  State  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  a  study  of  this  grand  tree. 
The  article  is  from  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  and  we  judge  that  the  writer  is 
Dr.  Van  Fleet,  although  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  original  publication. 

How  the  Valley  Oak  Ghows.  — The 
largest  of  Western  oaks,  and  usually  the 
most  conspicuous  of  California  decidu- 
ous trees,  is  the  great  Valley  oak  (Quer- 
cus  lobata),  familiar  to  all  daylight  trav- 
elers through  the  Sacramento  valley, 
where  it  is  seen  at  its  best,  everywhere 
dotting  pasture  and  grain  field  and  occa- 
sionally forming  vistas  as  charming  as 
those  of  a  well-planted  lawn.  The  Val- 
ley oak  grows  over  a  wide  extent  of  in- 
terior California,  and  in  most  of  the  cen- 
tral coast  valleys,  in  great  luxuriance, 
but  becomes  stunted  and  poor  as  it  strag- 
gles up  to  higher  levels.  The  parklike 
stretches  of  growth,  still  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  immense  ranches  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, are  yearly  diminishing  as  the 
subdivision  of  old  estates  goes  on,  and 
as  the  trees  fail  from  storm  or  maturity 
and  are  cut  for  firewood.  There  is  no 
reproduction  in  open  fields,  and  very  lit- 
tle even  near  watercourses,  the  abundant 
acorns  occasionally  germinating  during 
moist  winters  but  failing  to  endure  the 
prolonged  drought  of  summer. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  how  the  orig- 
inal stand  became  established,  as  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  season  within  the 
memory  of  civilized  man  when  conditions 
really  favored  natural  reproduction.  The 
early  settlers  rode  through  endless 
leagues  of  massive  oaks,  often  disposed 
in  picturesque  open  array,  and  were 
greatly  impressed  with  their  rugged  lux- 
uriance. The  survivors,  in  sadly  lessened 
numbers,  and  often  in  decrepit  condition, 
still  diversify  the  landscape,  but  rare  in 
deed  are  the  saplings  to  take  their  place. 

The  abundant  new  planting  of  eucalyp- 
tus, walnut  and  locust  now  being  made 
is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  can 
never  replace  the  massive  effectiveness 
of  these  passing  mighty  oaks. 

The  Oak  as  a  Soil  Exponent.— The 
size  and  abundance  of  Valley  oak  is  a 
never-failing  index  of  the  depth  and  nat 
ural  fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow.  It  needs  six  feet  or  more  of  allu- 
vial loamy  soil,  with  open  water-carrying 
subsoil  at  no  great  depth  below,  to  grow 
typical  specimens,  which  may  reach  100 
or  more  feet  in  height,  with  trunk  diam- 
eters of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  a  spread 
of  branches  considerably  wider  than  the 
height.  Hardpan,  dry  or  rocky  subsoil 
or  shallow  infertile  top  soil  is  indicated 
by  suppressed  development,  the  crowns 


diminishing  to  less  than  30  feet,  with 
trunk  diameters  scarcely  exceeding  a 
single  foot. 

The  truly  gigantic  conifers  of  Califor- 
nia— the  Sequoia  or  Big-tree,  the  red- 
wood, the  Sugar  pine,  Douglas  Spruce, 
and  White  fir — occur  far  up  the  moun- 
tain slopes  and  afford  little  indication  of 
the  tillable  value  of  the  soil,  but  the. 
Valley  oak,  from  its  preferred  location 
and  manner  of  development,  correctly  in- 
dicates the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
its  environment.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  possibilities  of  agri- 
cultural production  do  not  of  themselves 
imply  even  reasonable  certainty  of  agri- 
cultural profit.  These  rich,  deep  soils, 
unleached  by  adequate  rainfall,  require 
liberal  irrigation  for  the  production  of 
many  of  the  most  desirable  crops,  and 
this  may  only  be  had  in  many  instances 
at  an  outlay  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
monetary  returns  from  cultivation.  This 
condition,  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  is 
not  dilated  on  by  the  land  boomer  and 
may  be  too  readily  overloked  by  the  home- 
seeker. 

Form  of  the  Valley  Oak. — The  Valley 
oak,  notwithstanding  its  great  propor- 
tions, is  usually  seen  as  a  broad  and  com- 
paratively low-crowned  tree.  The  trunk, 
as  a  rule,  is  short;  immense,  tortuous 
limbs,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  tree,  start 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  while 
the  drooping  tips  often  reach  the  soil. 
At  an  average  distance  of  2^.  feet  from 
the  ground  it  breaks  up  into  a  great  arch- 
ing dome,  but  occasional  individuals 
have  narrow,  short-limbed  crowns  and 
tall,  undivided  trunks  sufficient  for  a 
length  or  two  of  saw  timber,  but  the 
wood  is  so  coarse  and  brittle  and  the 
boles  generally  so  ill  shaped  that  this 
species  is  rarely  used  for  other  purposes 
than  fuel,  for  which  it  has  long  been  an 
ample  but,  unfortunately,  not  inexhaust 
ible  mine.  A  mature  Valley  oak,  trunk 
and  branches,  may  produce  up  to  20  cords 
of  excellent  firewood,  but  the  cost  of 
working  up  the  gnarled  limbs  and  cross- 
grained  butts  is  no  small  item  of  its 
value.  When  an  ax,  maul  and  wedges 
fail,  recourse  is  had  to  giant  powder  to 
split  the  massive  boles. 

Foliage  and  Fruit. — The  leaves  of  the 
Valley  oak  are  small  and  dull  green  in 
color,  except  in  early  spring,  when  the 
bright  olive  tint  of  the  young  growth 
is  very  pleasing.  They  are  partially  shed 
in  the  heat  of  summer  and  completely 
so  in  fall,  turning  dingy  brown,  with  no 
trace  of  the  lovely  autumnal  coloring 
of  our  Eastern  oaks.  The  acorns  are 
characteristically  long  and  pointed,  vary- 
ing in  size,  the  larger  ones  being  borne 
on  the  younger  trees.  The  acorns  ripen 
in  October  and  are  gathered  in  great 
quantities  by  the  Western  red-head  wood- 
peckers— the  liveliest  and  most  enterpris- 
ing of  California  birds — for  the  grubs 
they  generally  contain.  At  this  season 
the  grubs  are  minute,  but  later  grow  al- 
most as  large  as  the  Eastern  chestnut 
maggot.  The  cunning  woodpeckers,  from 
hereditary  experience,  are  aware  of  this, 
and  instead  of  opening  the  acorns,  store 
them  in  holes  thickly  drilled  in  the  bark 
of  oaks  or  other  rough-barked  trees,  driv- 
ing them  so  tightly  in  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  extracted  by  the  fingers. 
Thousands  are  stored  in  the  bark  of  a 
single  trunk,  the  butts  of  the  acorns  pro- 
jecting in  places  as  thickly  and  almost 
as  symmetrically  as  ornamental  bosses 
on  harness.  When  the  woodpecker's  tid- 
bit has,  in  widwinter,  grown  to  the  prop- 
er size,  a  blow  or  two  of  the  strong  beak 
dislodges  the  acorn,  which  is  quickly 
split  and  the  grub  extracted. 

The  Oak  as  a  Neighbor. — The  Valley 
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— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Pea9  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
■  I  variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 

Tn  A      will  lie  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 

Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
I*au        we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

Y  CI  PADMnrPPM         a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 

rrlluTlUuLRin  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  Information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 

Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326-326-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER   OIL.  WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYAMDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  I  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cnl. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Pondered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash.  Still 
the  heat  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO..  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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oak  casts  a  good  shade,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose is  highly  valued  in  pastures,  and 
unless  the  head  is  too  low  does  not  greatly 
injure  the  cropping  capacity  of  the  land 
under  the  branches.  Newcomers  are  in- 
clined to  locate  their  dwellings  in  the 
shelter  of  these  imposing  trees,  if  avail- 
able, but  the  experienced  native  rarely 
commits  that  indiscretion.  As  a  door- 
yard  tree  the  Valley  oak  is  messy  from 
the  falling  leaves  and  brittle  twigs,  brok- 
en even  by  light  winds,  and  not  without 
danger,  as  immense  limbs,  overweighted 
by  foliage,  sometimes  crash  to  the  ground 
without  warning  on  the  stillest  days.  The 
greatest  objection,  however,  is  that  most 
trees  are  colonized  with  a  large  and  act- 
ive red  ant  of  most  pungent  and  disagree- 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL  B.  F.  V. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


able  odor  that  forages  into  the  dwellings 
and  drives  the  housewife  to  distraction 
by  tainting  and  devouring  all  edibles  that 
are  not  protected  by  moats  of  water  and 
oil.  The  annoyance  of  these  ants  is  so 
great  that  the  Californian  prefers  to  build 
in  the  open  and  trust  to  the  future  shade 
of  his  plantings  of  poplars,  walnuts,  figs, 
and  cherries.  The  ant  nuisance,  in  one 
instance,  was  only  controlled  by  con- 
structing a  cement-lined  ditch  about  the 
tree,  the  ditch  being  kept  full  of  water 
the  greater  part  of  summer. 

The  Valley  oak  is  a  comparatively  fast- 
growing  tree  when  congenially  estab- 
lished. The  age  of  the  greatest  trees 
is  problematical,  owing  to  the  quite  com- 
mon decay  of  the  heart  wood  before  ma- 
turity, but  individuals  are  supposed  to 
endure  for  three  or  four  centuries.  The 
rings  for  57  years  of  annual  growth  were 
counted  in  a  trunk  only  22  inches  in 
diameter.  One  of  the  most  admired  oaks 
in  California  is  the  Hooker  Oak  near 
Chico.  It  is  probably  not  the  largest, 
but  is  almost  faultless  in  its  proportions, 
which  in  1906  were:  height,  105  feet; 
spread,  212  feet;  diameter  of  trunk  at 
10  feet  from  ground,  114  inches,  or  nine 
and  one-half  feet.  This  famous  tree, 
which  stands  on  the  well-known  Bidwell 
ranch  in  Butte  county,  California,  was 
visited  by  the  eminent  botanist,  Sir  Jos. 
Hooker,  and  was  named  the  Hooker  Oak 
in  his  honor. 

[Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  right  in  admitting 
that  the  Hooker  Oak  is  not  largest  of 
its  kind.  A  few  years  ago  a  specimen 
near  Visalia,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
was  demonstrated  by  measurements  to  be 
larger. — Editor.] 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  ABOUT 
YOUR  BEES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Geo.  L.  Emerson,  Secretary  Califor- 
nia Bee-keepers  Association.  ] 

Look  Out  for  the  Skunks.— If  you  no- 
tice that  the  earth  has  been  scratched 
away  from  the  entrance  to  the  hives,  or 
possibly  the  hive  itself  shows  scratches 
or  a  dirty  appearance  as  though  smeared 
with  mud  about  the  entrance  or  ventila- 
tor, then  your  colony  is  being  depleted 
nightly  by  a  natural  enemy  of  bees.  The 
skunks  scratch  and  pound  on  the  hives, 
which  causes  the  bees  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey  and  run  out  of  the  entrance, 
when  they  are  promptly  eaten  up. 

Cure. — Take  a  little  butter  (or  grease 
of  almost  any  kind  will  do)  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  put  in  a  shallow  tin 
and  mix  in  a  little  strychnine  and  place 
where  the  skunk  is  doing  the  work.  Take 
care  not  to  kill  your  cat  or  dog,  and  if 
you  have  neighbors  it  is  best  to  take 
the  poison  up  every  morning  or  else  use 
a  steel  trap. 

See  that  your  bees  have  plenty  of 
honey  to  winter  on,  and  that  there  is  a 
fair  showing  of  good  healthy  brood  in 
the  hives  as  that  .will  indicate  a  good 
queen. 

Get  Better  Bees. — Are  you  doing  any- 
thing toward  improving  your  stock. 
Italianizing  your  bees  will  pay  you  a 
greater  percentage  of  profit  than  the  bet- 
ter breeding  of  any  other  kind  of  stock, 
and  added  to  this  we  find  the  Italians  are 
quite  resistant  to  the  European  foul 
brood.  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
black  bees  will  die,  while  Italians  in  the 
same  apiary  will  go  through  the  scourge 
without  ever  having  lost  their  prosperous 
condition.  European  foul  brood  is  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
California  State  Bee-keepers  Association 
i,?  doing  all  it  can  to  encourage  the  honey 
producers  to  Italianize  as  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  combatting  the  dis- 
ease. 

3497  Eagle  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  FROM 


WITH 


Orchard  Heaters 

that  successfully  turn  crude  cil 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

A  BETTER  ORCHARD  HEATER 


HERE  IS 


you  will  ultimately  buy 

Write  to-day  for  folder 
AMERICAN  SAFETY  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

932-944  Monadnock  Bldg„  San  Francisco,  California 


THE 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
SELL 
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PUMPING  PLANTS 


CRUDE  OIL  ENGINES 
STEAM  ENGINES 


DRIVEN  BY 

DISTILLATE  ENGINES 
STEAM  TURBINES 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 
AIR  COMPRESSORS 


CONTRACTS  TAKEN  FOR  THE  COMPLETED  PLANTS 
AND  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  free  booklet:  "Tilling  the  Soil  with  Water." 
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Irrigation  System 
Cates  a"d  Valves 


FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL.  AND  WOODEN  PIPE. — We  arel 

ppllanres.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 


^SKM*"11"1*  lu  au'1  individual  needs  for  the  most  ec 
"^Jlylconvenlent  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  o 
■tion.    Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "B 
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Swine  Progress  and  Possibilities. 


[By  Oua  Associate  Editob.] 

With  live  »tock  of  all  kinds  the  meas- 
ure of  progress  is  in  the  demand  for 
pure-bred  animals  for  breeding  purposes. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  swine  in- 
dustry of  California  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition,  so  much  so  that  in  from 
two  to  three  years  the  quality  of  the 
ordinary  hog  on  the  ordinary  dairy  ranch 
ought  to  be  greatly  superior  to  what 
it  is  now. 

In  illustration  of  this  progress  may  be 
cited  the  large  number  of  exhibitors  of 
pure-bred  hogs  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  as  compared  with  former  years, 
showing  that  a  great  and  widespread  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  the  keeping  of 
pure-bred  swine,  aside  entirely  from  the 
boards  being  used  to  grade  up  common 
herds.    The  increase  of  pure-bred  herds 


but  has  been  shared  by  raisers  of  pure- 
bred hogs  all  over  California. 

From  this  ranch,  just  to  use  it  for 
illustration  and  with  the  understanding 
that  the  experience  is  typical  of  what 
good  stock  everywhere  accomplishes,  the 
total  expense  of  raising  the  culls  to 
slaughtering  time,  including  care  as  well 
as  feed,  has  been  3  cents  a  pound.  They 
have  been  selling  at  7  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
nearest  station.  Part  of  the  additional 
cent,  as  common  hogs  have  been  bring- 
ing but  6  cents,  is  due  to  better  feed, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  being  good  stock 
they  will  be  slaughtered  heavier.  The 
better  feed  given  is  justified  by  the  ability 
of  a  pure-bred  animal  to  make  more  of  his 
feed  than  a  scrub. 

The  favorable  conditions  of  the  hog 
industry  are  due  primarily  to  the  excel- 


Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Swlneland  Chief. 


Duroc-Jersey  Sows  at  Swineland,  Near  Yuba  City. 


does  not  go  by  itself;  it  is  simply  an 
indication  of  the  interest  that  is  being 
taken  by  the  average  man  in  the  pur- 
chase of  good  boars. 

The  extent  of  this  improvement  is  seen 
in  the  sales  made  at  one  of  the  noted 
pure-bred  hog  ranches  of  the  big  valley. 
Swine  increase  with  great  rapidity  in 
spite  of  vigorous  culling,  and  on  a  large 
place  the  demand  has  to  be  great  to 
take  up  all  the  salable  stock.  Yet  it  is 
a  notable  fact  that  with  two  of  the 
breeds  kept,  all  of  the  gilts  that  will  be 
ready  well  into  1913  have  already  been 
spoken  for,  although  there  are  still  boars 
on  hand  for  sale  at  any  time. 

These  sales  of  gilts  have  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions been  made  to  persons  that  have 
not  been  in  the  pure-bred  business,  but 
have  seen  the  value  of  good,  over  scrub 
stock  and  are  purchasing  first-class  sows 
and  a  boar  or  so  to  go  with  them.  These 
buyers  have  found  among  their  neighbors 
such  a  demand  for  good  boars  that  they 
expect  to  supply  their  neighborhood  with 
them  in  future  years  as  well  as  get  pigs 
that  will  make  a  better  use  of  their  feed 
than  scrub  stock  and  that  can  be  sold  to 
the  packer  at  better  prices. 

Such  sales  of  pure-bred  sock  are  not 
local.  From  that  one  place  young  boars 
and  gilts  have  been  shipped  during  the 
past  season  to  every  county  of  horticul- 
tural importance  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Hawaii. 
The  experience  here  has  not  been  unique 
among  professional  breeders    of  swine, 


lent  state  of  the  market,  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  profitable  to  raise  hogs,  and  the 
better  the  hog  the  more  profit  there  is 
in  the  business.  Meats  of  all  kinds  are 
exceptionally  high,  and  with  beef  and 
mutton  it  takes  so  long  to  increase  the 
supply  that  there  is  little  chance  of  a 
much  greater  amount  being  provided  for 
some  time.  Hogs  can  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  all  of  the  corn  or  alfalfa 
regions  of  California  upon  very  short 
notice,  and  hog  raisers  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  scarcity  of  other  kinds  of 
meat  and  the  good  prices  for  all  kinds. 

A  large  amount  of  pork  is  shipped  into 
California  from  the  East,  so  that  Eastern 
conditions  might  influence  strongly  those 
of  the  Coast.  For  this  reason  it  is  en- 
lightening to  note  that  the  bulk  of  the 
sales  of  hogs  in  Chicago  on  the  first 
market  day  of  September  ran  from  $7.95 
to  $8.60.  If  Eastern  hogs  cost  that,  and 
yet  some  are  brought  here,  the  opportu- 
nity before  the  California  farmer  in  rais- 
ing hogs  is  plain. 

In  brief,  all  things  are  favorable- 
prices,  the  future  outlook,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  swine  producer  to  the  de- 
mand by  securing  first-class  pure-bred 
stock,  both  boars  and  gilts. 


NEW  COLLEGE  HOG  HOUSE. 


To  show  the  students  and  visiting  farm- 
ers of  Oregon  how  a  model  hog  house  may 
be  built  at  low  cost,  Prof.  E.  L.  Potter,  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department  of  the 


Come  (o  the  State  Fair 

AT  SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  14-21 

and  see  in  operation  two  of  the  latest  improved 

Burrell-Lawrence-Kennedy 

MILKING  MACHINES 


Come  and  let  us  show  you  how  the  B-L-K  way  will  increase 
your  milk  yield,  reduce  your  cost  of  production  and  solve  your 
belp  problem. 

B-L-K  MILKERS  are  no  experiment.  They  have  been  used  in 
the  United  States  for  8  years  and  in  California  for  5  years. 

Be  sure  to  see  our  exhibit  of  Simplex  Cream  Separators  and 
general  dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Fresno 


TROUP  CLYDESDALES 

ONLY  THE  BEST  OF  THE  BREED 


My  prices  and  Guarantee  are  the  best.        Inspection  solicited. 

John  Troup,  Goleta,  Cal. 

References:  Commercial  Hank,  Santa  Barbara. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ABSOLUTELY  FDtST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


old.  reliable  lemedy  you  can  de- 
mi  on  for  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  f  1.  6  for  $5.  '-Treat- 
ise  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
or  from  Dr.  B,  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Knoslmrg  Fall.,  Yt.,  V.  8.  A. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
\   Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

/     Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
/     lrleB,  Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  if  sold  quick.  He  gets  grand  colts- 
F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  In  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Visalla,  Cal.  Write 
for  llteratiir« 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Oregon  Agricultural  College,  has  erected  a 
new  hog  house  in  this  way: 

The  total  cost  for  lumber  was  but  $225 
and  for  labor  $100.  At  one  end  are  the 
feed  rooms,  and  at  each  side  six  pens,  8 
by  10  feet,  with  a  wide  alley  the  entire 
length  between.  Outside  are  2  by  12-foot, 
floored  pens,  with  doors  high  enough  for  a 
man  to  walk  through  without  stooping. 
The  pens,  both  inside  and  out,  are  on  the 
same  level  except  for  a  four-inch  slope 
from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  the  far 
edge  of  the  outside  floors.  This  is  just 
sufficient  to  carry  off  all  water  and  assure 
dry  pens.  Each  pen  has  a  window  2  by  2 
feet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  building  is  a 
larger  window,  set  high  to  give  plenty  of 
light. 

Material  used  is  ordinary  rough  lumber, 
with  a  shingled  roof.  The  boards  are  set 
close  together,  but  the  cracks  are  not  bat- 
tened. For  districts  having  extremely 
cold  weather,  warmer  quarters  could  be 
provided.  With  the  free  circulation  of  air 
allowed  there  is  practically  no  odor.  Each 
pen  has  a  gate  into  the  alley,  making  it 
easy  to  change  the  hogs  from  one  pen 
to  another.  The  partitions  are  of  the 
usual  height.  Both  the  ordinary  and  the 
automatic  feed  troughs  are  being  used. 
Experiments  as  to  the  best  automatic 
troughs  are  being  conducted,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  experiments  in  different  kinds 
of  feeding. 


JERSEY  MEDALS  AT  THE  STATE 
FAIR. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  approved  the 
following  classifications  and  awards  of- 
fered by  the  club  at  shows  and  fairs  held 
during  the  year  1912.  The  medal  awards 
designated  hereafter  are  offered  at  the 
California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  Sep- 
tember 14  to  21: 

Class  1 — Grand  Champion  Bull,  if  ex- 
hibited by  his  breeder  and  owner.  Gold 
medal  (value  $20),  suitably  inscribed. 

Class  2 — Grand  Champion  Female,  if 
exhibited  by  her  breeder  and  owner. 
Gold  medal  (value  $20),  suitably  in- 
scribed. 

Class  3 — Cow  having  an  accepted  rec- 
ord in  authenticated  test  for  one  year, 
made  according  to  the  rules  of  the  club, 
exhibited  by  her  owner,  who  must  also 
have  been  her  owner  during  the  time  her 
test  was  made,  which  is  awarded  the 
highest  number  of  counts  by  the  official 
show  judge,  on  the  basis  of  100  for  per- 
fect, by  adding  to  the  counts  allowed  for 
conformation  one  count  for  each  20  lbs. 
of  butter-fat  produced  by  the  cow  in  one 
year  over  and  above  the  minimum  re 
quired  at  her  age,  no  cow  scored  on  con- 
formation under  80%  to  receive  an  award. 
First  prize,  gold  medal  (value  $20);  sec- 
ond, silver  medal;  third,  bronze  medal. 

Class  4 — Four  females  over  one  year, 
the  get  of  one  sire,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  milk  and  exhibited  by  the  breeder. 
First  prize,  gold  medal  (value  $20);  sec- 
ond, silver  medal;  third,  bronze  medal. 

Conditions. — No  animal  is  entitled  to 
the  grand  championship  medal  unless  it 
wins  over  all  other  Jerseys  entered  in 
such  competition.  No  award  will  be  made 
in  Class  4  unless  there  are  at  least  two 
exhibits.     Other  conditions  as  follows: 

Animals  eligible  to  compete  for  these 
prizes  must  be  recorded  in  the  Herd  Reg- 
ister of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
and  exhibited  by  the  person  only  in  whose 
name  they  so  stand  therein,  and  certifi- 
cates of  such  registration  must  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  proper  officers  at  fairs  before 
such  animals  are  entered. 

These  premiums  will  be  given  at  such 
fairs  only  where  the  judge  is  recommend- 
ed or  approved  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee previous  to  the  opening  of  the  fair, 
and  are  intended  to  encourage  the  exhi- 


bition of  Jersey  cattle  by  their  breeders, 
rather  than  cattle  collected  for  show  pur- 
poses. 

Blank  certificates  of  award  will  be  fur- 
nished to  secretaries  of  fairs,  who  are 
required  to  fill  out  same  and  send  them 
to  the  club  promptly  in  order  to  insure 


the  conferring  of  the  medals;  and  win- 
ning exhibitors  are  requested  to  see  that 
Fair  secretaries  are  furnished  with  the 
necessary  information  as  to  names  and 
numbers  of  the  animals. 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary. 
324  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 


I  have  on  hand  an  extra 
choice  lot  of  Shires  this 
season.  Watch  them  at 
the  State  Fair. 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside  28601,  owned  and 
imported  by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

NAPA,  CAL. 


14,000 


There  are  14,000  of  them  in  our  FAIRMEAD  TRACT— 14,000 
acres;  the  cheapest  of  choice  land  in  San  Joaquin  valley,  a  part  of 
the  famous  Sharon  ranch.  We  are  dividing  this  large  tract  into 
small  farms. 

"OUR  MONEY  BACK  PLAN  PROTECTS  A  MAN." 

You  can  buy  on  easy  terms.  There  is  plenty  of  irrigation  water 
now  and  all  the  time.  You  can't  beat  this  soil  for  alfalfa,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  FAIRMEAD,  our  new  town,  is  the  geological  center  of 
75,000  fertile  acres.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad.  Millions  of  people  are  looking  to  the  west  for  their  daily 
bread.   Good  farm  land  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 

Cut  out  this  "ad"  and  send  it  to  us  today,  and  we  shall  send 
you  one  of  our  illustrated  folders.    Address  the  owners : 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prices  Won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Pair, 
13  out  of  16  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Arnlla  De  Kol.  one  year  28,0C5.»  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  .six  months .  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  will  exhibit  a  fine  line  of  young  bulls  at 
the  coming  state  fair,  most  of  which  will  be  for 
sale.  We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  show  herd 
and  will  cheerfully  give  you  further  information 
and  prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 
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The  Silo  and  Its  Advantages. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess.] 

A  silo  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
a  farmer  can  make.  Those  who  do  not 
know  the  measure  of  economy  gained  in 
storing  fodder  in  a  tank,  preserving  it 
green  for  subsequent  feeding  to  stock, 
cannot  conceive  that  a  first-class  silo  has, 
in  repeated  instances,  paid  for  itself  in 
a  year. 

Irrespective  of  the  men  who  have 
bought  silo  failures  by  building  cheap 
structures,  or  the  fellows  ignorant  of  the 
principles    and    practices,    there  exist, 


Concrete  Silo  on  Tisdale  Ranch, 
Grand  Island. 


Parn.  Gt*n 


■5£Cr/OA{  rmoi/GHS/io 
Concrete  Silo  With  Water  Tank. 

broadly  speaking,  600,000  silos  in  our 
country  to  prove  that  the  fundamentals 
are  correct. 

In  a  large  measure  the  phenomenal 
spread  of  the  silo  (from  the  Greek  word 
"siros",  meaning  to  store  green  forage  in 
pits)  is  due  to  the  early  silo  construc- 
tion of  the  Frenchman  in  the  '60s,  re- 
cently augmented  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  a  result  of  the 
extensive  experiments  thus  encouraged, 
"ensilage"  is  now  a  recognized  feed  for 
cows,  steers,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
chickens.  When  in  the  early  stages  of 
preserved  fodder,  corn  only  was  sup 
posed  to  be  adaptable  to  canning;  now 
kaffir  corn,  country  sorghum,  pea  vines. 


alfalfa,  clover,  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  are 
successfully  fed. 

Of  further  credit  to  silo  feeding  is  the 
feature  of  economy.  Two  and  one-half 
to  three  tons  of  silage  are  equivalent 
in  nutrition  to  a  ton  of  hay,  but  may 
be  housed  in  considerably  less  space. 
Thus  more  stock  can  be  kept  on  a  given 
amount  of  land  by  using  silos,  with  the 
secure  advantage  of  feeding  the  crop  ir- 
respective of  the  climatic  conditions. 

The  salient  advantages  obtained  from 
feeding  good  silage  are: 

1.  A  gain  of  35%  in  the  net  value  of 
the  crop  over  that  obtained  by  other  har- 
vesting methods. 

2.  Feeding  of  two  heads  on  silage  at 
the  cost  for  one  fed  on  roughage — same 
acreage. 

3.  Average  cost  of  husbanding  into 
silos,  from  many  figures  in  the  Middle 
West,  show  50  to  60  cents  per  ton. 

4.  Convenience  in  feeding  and  economy 
of  storage  area. 

5.  Feeding  silage  with  proper  rations 
makes  better  milk  and  fat  production 
than  almost  any  known  food. 

6.  Stock  is  healthier;  young  stock  kept 
growing  during  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions. 

7.  Saving  of  stalk  "waste",  which  com- 
prises 30%  of  food  value  of  entire  crop. 

8.  Provides  succulent  forage  for  a  con- 
stant number  of  stock,  and  makes  pos- 
sible profitable  winter  dairying. 

9.  Inclemency  of  weather  affects  neith- 
er crop,  cattle  nor  the  farmer. 

10.  Permits  owner  to  get  100%  effi- 
ciency out  of  crop;  or,  in  other  words, 
enables  producer  to  get  more  money  out 
of  his  production  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
creased cost  of  living. 

It  is  admitted  by  those  studying  the 
subject  for  its  truths  that  the  silage  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  in  a  silo  of 
any  material — be  it  concrete,  stone,  tile, 
or  wood — if  the  material  selected  is  prop- 
erly used  and  kept  in  good  order.  The 
length  of  time  for  which  the  silo  will  con- 
tinue to  fulfill,  Id  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  service  required  of  it  depends, 
however,  upon  the  selection  of  the  mate- 
rial best  able  to  combat  the  action  of 
the  elements,  withstand  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  silage,  and  furnish  a 
reserve  for  such  extraordinary  condi- 
tions as  fires  and  cyclones. 

Concrete  is  now  acknowledged  as  the 
ideal  silo  material  because  it  is  perma- 
nent, wind-proof,  rodent-proof,  and  fire- 
proof. Proximity  to  sand  and  gravel, 
with  Portland  cement  easily  obtainable, 
makes  it  economical  in  first  cost,  and 
eliminates  all  maintenance.  As  regards 
permanency,  there  are  endless  old  exam- 
ples of  good  concrete,  so  that  a  well-built 
concrete  silo  can  be  depended  upon  to 
perform  its  functions  indefinitely. 

Concrete  grows  stronger  and  tougher 
with  age,  outlasting  almost  every  other 
known  material.  Reinforced  concrete  is 
the  strongest  and  most  enduring  con- 
struction known.  The  early  Romans 
used  it  in  buildings  and  roads,  and  to- 
day it  is  almost  universally  selected  for 
the  greatest  engineering  projects — recall 
the  Panama  canal;  foundations  for  the 
Singer  building;  Croton  dam,  and  the 
$18,000,000  State  highways  planned  for 
California. 

The  farmer,  of  all  people,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  fire.  Let  a  blaze  once  start 
on  his  premises,  especially  in  his  barns, 
and  the  chances  are  small  for  saving 
any  of  the  surrounding  structures. 

Fires  in  makeshift  silos  usually  cause 
great  loss  because  the  feeder  of  silage 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  silo  all 
through  the  feeding  season,  which  covers 
the  greater  part  of  and  sometimes  the 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 

The  Worlds  Greatest  and  Surest 

k#  Veterinary  Remedy  %m 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  COMPETITORS  I 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir- 
ing. Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 

FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN  DISEASES, 

RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 

LAMENESS  FROM 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 
POLL  EVIL, 
PARASITES. 
REMOVES 
BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 
SPLINTS. 
CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


We  guarantee  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustic 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  promt 
nertt  horsemen  say  of  it.  Price,  81.50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accepted  Standard 
VETERINANY  REMEDY 

Always  Reliable. 

Sure  In  Results. 


Nrtot  gtmulnrvithoul  the  signature  of 

Sol* Propria ■Tors  HDistnhutor*  for  Lhm, 

U.S. 4  CANADA.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


NOTHING  HUT  GOOD  RESULTS. 
i.i.HV?  u,ed  G0KB»CLT  S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  mora 

■  than  20  year,.  It  i,  the  best  blister  I  have  e>  er  tried  I  have 

■  used  it  in  hundred*  of  case,  with  beat  result,.   Pi ll  per- 

■  fectly  safe  for  tile  most  inexperienced  person  to  use  Thii 
I  lath.  Urges'  breedini;  establishment  ot  trotting  horse,  in 
I  the  world  and  ns.  your  blister  often  -W.  H.  kUYaUKD, 
|Frop.  Belssoot  Park  Stoek  Farm,  Belmont  P„k,  vi„„t 


USFD  10  YFARS  SFrrKSSFFT.T.Y. 

I  have  used  GOMRAIT-T'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  tea  | 
I  years  ;  ha\e  been  very  successful  in  curing  cnrb .ringbone. 
|ca[iped  hock  and  knee,  bad  ankle.,  rheumatism,  and  al- 

—  soflamene.sinhor.es     Have  »  .taMe  of  | 
[forty  head,  mostly  track  and  speedway  horse.,  and  cer- 
|tainiy  can  recommend    It.— C   C.  IRAUrB,  Training- I 
nlngs  Street,  Jiew  York  City. 


Stable..  9D0  Je 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.        CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  (all  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

.605  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


THIS  FENCE 


Strong 
Durable 
Cheap 


IS 

Because  It  is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Because  it  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Contracts 
taken 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 


822  E.  Main  St 
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entire  year.  The  loss  of  the  silo  fre- 
quently means  that  the  herd  has  to  be 
auctioned.  Concrete  silos  are  absolutely 
fireproof;  and  in  the  event  of  a  fire  not 
a  pound  of  ensilage  need  be  lost,  if  the 
silo  be  equipped  with  a  concrete  feeding 
chute. 

The  silo  should  be  so  located  as  to 
be  convenient  for  filling,  and  if  possible 
where  the  ground  is  firm.  Ensilage 
weighs  about  40  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot 
and  therefore  an  unhandy  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  feeding  always  great- 
ly increases  the  work  of  feeding.  One 
of  the  best  arrangements  for  convenient 
feeding  is  to  place  the  silo  or  silos  at 
the  end  of  the  alley.  The  silo  should  not 
be  surrounded  by  buildings  and  pens  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  filling. 
A  common  fault  in  locating  silos  is  to 
place  them  too  far  away  from  the  barns. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  silo  doors  not 
over  four  feet  from  the  barn. 

The  efficient,  permanent  silo  must  never 
require  repairs  produced  by  the  element 
of  time,  it  must  always  remain  air  and 
water-tight,  smooth  in  its  interior,  and 
vermin-proof.  Of  course,  a  concrete  silo 
properly  constructed  will  never  warp, 
rot,  crack,  burn,  leak,  blow  over,  nor 
waste  away. 

Splendid  example  of  concrete  silos  may 
be  found  on  the  property  of  the  Tisdale 
Ranch  Co.  at  Grand  Island,  erected  by 
C.  F.  Wieland,  a  consulting  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  and  silos  in  San  Mateo 
county,  California. 

Thus,  in  constructing  a  concrete  silo, 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co 
.  omona,  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  duality.  Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  farmer  is  not  only  saving  on  feed- 
ing expense,  but  saving  on  food  deteri- 
oration and  saving  on  all  maintenance 
of  a  silo.  Further,  he  has  a  business 
advantage  over  neighbors  who  might  de- 
preciate silo  investments,  for  he  converts 
waste  products  into  wholesome  food  from 
half  the  acreage  they  require  to  feed  the 
same  size  herd.  It  likewise  typifies  the 
owner  as  a  progressive  business  man,  a 
leader  in  his  community.  Is  he  not  a 
concrete  example  of  the  successful  farmer 
of  today? 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  LIVE  STOCK 
DISPLAYS. 


At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  D.  O.  Lively  as  head 
of  the  live  stock  department  of  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition,  we  noted  the  en- 
gagement of  Col.  Charles  F.  Mills  as 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  live  stock  department.  Colonel  Mills 
was  chief  of  the  live  stock  department 
at  St.  Louis,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
Live  Stock  Show  at  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion in  1893. 

The  "Lively  Bulletin",  issued  by  the 
live  stock  department  of  the  exposition, 
says  of  Colonel  Mills:  "He  is  too  well 
known  among  live  stock  owners  and 
breeders  to  require  further  notice,  but 
his  acceptance  of  the  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  insures 
the  greatness  of  the  Live  Stock  Show  at 
San  Francisco  in  1915,  which  will  eclipse 
anything  that  has  gone  before." 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  live  stock 
department  will  be  composed  of  the  pres- 
idents of  breed  record  associations,  clubs 
and  societies  representing  pedigrees  in 
all  classes  of  live  tock.  Member  of  the 
committee  will  be  freely  consulted  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  respective 
breeds,  and  the  result  expected  from  their 
labors  is  the  greatest  and  most  modern 
live  stock  show  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 


PROFITABLE  LONGEVITY  OF 
DAIRY  COWS. 


Prof.  Eckles  of  the  Missouri  station 
sums  up  their  investigations  along  this 
line  in  part  as  follows: 

"Probably  the  majority  of  dairy  cattle 
are  rejected  from  the  herd  on  account  of 
failure  to  breed,  or  from  udder  trouble 
before  the  effect  of  advancing  years  can 
be  observed  to  any  marked  evtent.  It  is 
a  fact  often  observed  that  a  cow  may 
make  her  best  record  when  10  or  11  years 
old,  although  as  a  rule  she  does  her  best 
rather  earlier.  If  a  dairy  cow  continues 
to  breed,  she  usually  shows  no  marked 
decline  until  at  least  12  years  old.  Oc- 
casionally a  cow  continues  to  breed  until 
she  is  16  or  18  years  old. 

"While  it  is  not  entirely  safe  to  judge 
the  future  milk  production  of  a  cow  from 
her  2-year-old  record,  it  is  reasonably  safe 
to  judge  the  richness  of  her  milk. 

"A  dairy  cow  on  the  average  as  a  2- 
year-old  may  be  expected  to  produce  about 
70%;  as  a  3-year  old,  around  80%;  and 
as  a  4-year-old,  about  90%  of  the  milk  and 
butter-fat  she  will  produce  under  the  same 
treatment  when  mature. 

"The  richness  of  the  milk  remains  prac- 
tically constant  from  year  to  year,  except 
that  after  the  third  milking  period  there 
Is  a  slow  gradual  decline  with  advancing 
years.' 


NOT  IN  THE  DAIRY  LINE. 


To  the  Editor:  My  cow  was  fresh  three 
weeks  ago  (second  calf)  and  does  not 
give  enough  milk  to  feed  the  calf.  Can 
you  tell  me,  through  your  paper,  of  a 
remedy?  W. 

Fresno. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  make  veal 
and  beef  of  them. 


GREAT  SIRES 

IN  SERVICE  AT 


THE  GREAT  TAM WORTH  BOAR,  NIMROD  3rd 
American  registry  No.  7880 — Canadian  number  6884 

At  the  head  of  Swineland  Tamworths.  Competent  judges  have  pronounced 
Nimrod  3rd  one  of  the  greatest  boars  of  the  breed  they  have  ever  seen. 

SEE  THIS  GREAT  BOAR  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


THE  GREAT  DIROC-JEKSE Y  BOAR,  YUBA  BOY.     No.  112027 
At  the  head  of  the  Swineland  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys. 


FOUR  OAKS  PREMIER.  No.  146431 
At  the  head  of  the  Berkshire  Herd. 


Booking  orders  now  for  full  nigs  for  November  delivery. 
See  our  representative  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  largest  exclusive  Swine  breeding  establishment  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Every  animal  we  ship  MUST  BE  SWINEUAND  QUALITY,  and  that  means 
YOUR  MONEY  B\tlv  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISIED. 


Box  161 


YUBA  CITY 

— — CAL.  
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  Irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder.  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  L  C.  swine. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.   CRANE,   Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
down  sheep  for  sale. 


-South- 


^P*/*^*PR0TEIN  A  Ay 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  soy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


GOOD  WORK  OF  THE  FERNDALE 
COW- TESTING  ASSOCIATION. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Leroy  Anderson,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Berkeley.] 

I  have  just  completed  a  summary  of 
three  years'  work  of  the  Ferndale  Cow 
Testing  Association.  The  summary  is  for 
years,  or  seasons,  of  1909,  1910,  and  1911, 
and  it  gives  interesting  data  upon  the 
great  value  of  the  Association's  work. 
Eight  dairymen  have  been  members  dur- 
ing the  entire  three  years,  and  one  who 
has  been  a  member  two  years  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  summary.  They  kindly 
loaned  me  their  herd  records  and  all  the 
calculations  of  butter-fat  and  totals  have 
been  verified.  The  herds  represent  ap- 
proximately 600  cows.  The  smallest  herd 
contained  14  and  the  largest  140  head. 
The  average  production  of  all  for  each 
year  is  as  follows: 


Year. 


21 
c 


Q 
o 

4 


1909 
1910 
1911 


581 
615 
625 


5900 
6495 
6877 


251 

279 
293 


28 
14 


The  record  shows  a  total  gain  of  42 
lbs.  of  fat  per  cow  in  1911  over  1909. 
At  30  cents  per  pound  this  is  a  total 
gain  per  cow  of  $12.60.  Since  it  cost 
the  dairyman  $1  per  cow  per  year  to 
have  his  cows  tested,  this  shows  a  net 
gain  to  the  dairyman  of  $9.60.  In  other 
words,  the  dairyman  has  made  $3.20  per 
cow  per  year  above  the  cost  of  testing, 
from  the  knowledge  which  the  testing 
gave  him  of  his  herd. 

The  general  improvement  is  all  the 
more  noticeable  because  feed  was  poorer 
in  1910  and  1911  than  in  preceding  years, 
on  account  of  the  shortage  in  rainfall. 
The  effect  of  drought  was  more  apparent 
in  the  herds  which  were  kept  on  the 
higher  lands  where  in  two  or  three  herds 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  production. 

The  yearly  averages  of  two  herds  are 
given  to  show  the  improvement  due  to 
careful  selection  and  elimination  of  poor 
cows  on  the  basis  of  information  given 
by  the  test.  One  of  these  records  is  of 
the  largest  herd  and  the  other  of  one 
of  the  smaller  herds. 


AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  MILK  AND  FAT. 


7                 1909  119  5696  218 

  1910  134  5864  233  15 

  1911  140  6850  262  29 

8                1909  44  6480  256 

  1910  34  7013  290  34 

  1911  36  8181  336  46 

No  stronger  proof  of  the  value  of  cow- 
testing  associations  need  be  sought  than 
is  found  in  this  first  California  associa- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Ferndale  association  was  organized  in 
1909  by  C.  L.  Mitchell,  then  dairyman 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Its  effiicent  secretary,  Bernard 
Crowley,  has  filled  that  position  most  ad- 
mirably and  his  earnest  work  here  had 
much  to  do  with  the  continuance  of  the 
Association.  The  tester  this  year  (1912) 
is  Bruno  Kaehler,  a  student  in  1911  of 
the  dairy  course  at  the  University  Farm. 

The  Ferndale  association  has  had  some 


ups 
sented 


and  downs.  The  nine  herds  repre- 
in  the  summary  have  stayed  by  it 
and  are  therefore  reaping  the  maximum 
benefit.  They  represent  about  one-half 
the  cows  under  test  each  year.  Some 
dairymen  make  the  grave  mistake  of  be- 
longing to  the  Association  only  one  year. 


They  learn  what  each  cow  is  doing,  sell 
the  poor  ones,  and  think  they  do  not  need 
to  test  again  until  another  generation  of 
cows  has  grown.  This  is  all  wrong  and 
a  good  herd  cannot  be  built  up  in  that 
manner.  Heifers  are  brought  in  each 
year  that  must  be  tested.    New  cows  are 


You  are  invited  to  visit  the  exhibit  of 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

SACRAMENTO,  Sept.  14—21 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  has  been  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  advancement  of  modern  dairying,  and  every  cow  owner 
visiting  the  Fair  should  see  the  latest  De  Laval  machines. 

The  De  Laval  separators  were  first  34  years  ago,  and  have  been 
kept  far  in  the  lead  ever  since.  Improved  year  by  year,  they  are 
better  now  than  ever  before. 

Users  of  De  Laval  machines  will  be  especially  welcome,  and  will 
be  interested  in  the  changes  and  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  up-to-date  machines. 

Users  of  other  makes  of  separators,  of  which  a  large  number  are 
replaced  by  the  De  Laval  every  year,  will  be  equally  welcome,  and 
may  compare  the  construction,  sanitariness  and  ease  of  running  of 
their  machines  with  the  De  Laval. 

Those  who  have  yet  to  buy  a  separator  will  have  opportunity  to 
learn  all  about  one  and  what  the  De  Laval  would  do  and  save  for 
them,  as  it  is  already  doing  for  its  1,500,000  users. 

There  will  be  De  Laval  representatives  in  attendance  glad  to 
discuss  and  explain  anything  of  separator  interest  to  either  old  or 
new  friends.   Be  sure  to  look  up  the  De  Laval  booth. 

Every  cow  owner  will  be  welcome. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 


16S  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


101  Drumm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1010    Westers  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


Howard  Cattle  Company 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

Short-Horn  Cattle,  Shropshire  Sheep 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  California  State  Fair 

mi 

Howard  Cattle  Company 

6h\  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California 


GET  A  PURE  BRED  SIRE 

My  business  Is  to  select  and  supply  on  order,  choice  breeding  stock  to  Im- 
prove your  herds  and  flocks. 

I  hnve  just  delivered  two  shipments  of  registered  stock  from  Cannda  nnd 
New  York  State. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  registered  hull,  get  your  neighbors  to  join  In  the 
community  plan  and  get  one  of  the  best  for  your  district. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

W.     IV*.  CARRUTHERS 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  AGENT, 
521  Examiner  Building      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 
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LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all   communications    PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Bams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  UK  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12tb  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


FOR  SALE. 


One  of  the  best-equipped  Ranches  in 
Big  Hot  Spring  Valley.  Contains  1140 
acres,  also  160  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
Pitt  river  runs  through  entire  ranch. 
There  is  also  a  reservoir  and  perpetual 
water  right  that  puts  practically  the 
whole  place  under  irrigation.  400  acres 
of  natural  hay  land  that  cuts  500  tons 
of  timothy  and  red  top  a  year.  200'  acres 
suitable  for  alfalfa  or  grain.  20  acres 
of  rich  sheltered  land  excellent  for  or- 
chard purposes.  The  ranch  is  located  16 
miles  west  of  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  on 
the  Canby  road.  Good  seven-room  house 
with  rock  celler  underneath  and  well- 
kept  outbildings.  Price  $35,000,  half  cash. 
Will  also  sell  stock  with  place.  A.  W. 
Toreson.  Prop..  Canby.  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS.    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    OB  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office:   «24   California   St..   Saa  Franclaca 


purchased  and  added  to  the  herd.  A  cow 
may  have  done  well  last  year,  but  falls 
down  this  year  and  forever  after.  So  the 
testing  must  be  as  continuous  as  are  the 
years  a  man  keeps  a  dairy  herd. 

The  Fern  dale  work  proves  again  that 
there  should  be  more  cow-testing  associa- 
tions in  California.  Bvary  dairy  section 
that  can  boast  of  700  or  more  cows  should 
organize  this  year  and  be  ready  for  the 
next  milking  season. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AS  A  STUD  FARM. 


(Continued  From  Page  248.\ 


be  seen  that  we  are  away  behind  in  the 
breeding  of  hogs  for  home  consumption. 
"Better  hogs  and  more  of  them"  is  the 
swineman's  slogan.  We  now  have  one 
breed  here  in  which  can  be  found  indi- 
viduals that  class  with  any  on  earth. 
Years  ago  the  Americans  took  the  lead 
over  Great  Britain  in  this  breed,  and  the 
gap  has  steadily  been  widened,  but  there 
is  a  broad  field  to  cover,  so  let  the 
swinemen  on  the  Coast  be  up  and  doing. 

The  coming  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position has  aroused  a  nation-wide  in- 
terest in  the  exhibits  there  to  be  shown. 
Will  the  Pacific  Coast  live-stock  breed- 
ers make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  of 
a  century?  Now  is  already  the  time  for 
our  breeders  to  be  busy  preparing  ani- 
mals to  show  for  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
greatest  live  stock  show  the  world  has 
ever  seen — San  Francisco,  1915. 

This  stock  exhibit  can  benefit  the  in- 
dustry on  the  Coast  in  many  ways,  but 
the  Coast  breeders  must  make  a  credita- 
ble exhibit  themselves.  If  the  home 
breeders  make  the  show  they  should,  they 
will  attract  foreign  buyers  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  export  trade  that  will 
prove  a  continuous  and  increasing  source 
of  profit. 


DAIRY  DOINGS  AT  THE  STATE 
FAIR. 


In  addition  to  the  holding  of  a  Dairy 
Congress  at  the  State  Fair  on  Friday 
morning,  September  20,  as  noted  in  last 
week's  issue,  there  will  be  many  other 
things  in  the  dairy  line,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  furnishing  of  a  new 
dairy  building  by  the  management, 
equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  and 
refrigerator  plant.  The  butter-making 
contests  will  be  held  in  this  building,  and 
the  milking  contests  in  the  new  milking 
barn,  which  is  furnished  wth  solid  con- 
crete stalls,  mangers  and  passage-ways, 
and  with  patent  iron  stanchions.  The 
University  Farm  authorities  will  super- 
intend the  dairying  and  butter-making 
contests,  etc.,  and  will  conduct  creamery 
operations  in  the  dairy  building. 

Besides  the  fifth  entry  of  butter  for 
the  University  Education  Butter-Scoring 
Contest  will  be  due  Saturday,  September 
14th,  at  the  State  Fair  grounds,  Sacra- 
mento. This  entry  will  be  scored  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Fair  contest,  and 
the  butter  will  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  regular  Fair  cash  prizes  and 
medals.  Under  the  arrangements  made, 
contest  butter-makers  can  participate  in 
both  contests  with  but  one  tub  or  cube 
of  butter.  The  usual  method  blank  will 
be  mailed  out  and  must  be  filled  out  for 
the  entry  sent  and  returned  to  "Dairy  In- 
dustry, University  Farm,  Davis."  The 
Fair  contest  entry  blank,  however,  should 
be  sent  to  the  same  place  as  the  butter: 
"Dairy  Exhibit,  State  Fair,  Sacramento." 
Remittance  will  be  made  for  the  butter 
the  same  as  in  the  past.  The  same  pre- 
cautions in  shipping  and  packing  should 
be  observed  as  heretofore,  and  express 
prepaid.  Every  buttermaker  in  the  State 
should  be  represented  at  the  Fair  con- 
test. 


5^^w         HEAD   OF   REGISTERED  JHa&V 
U  HOLSTEINS  OO 

TO  BE  SOLD  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

First  Annual  Sale  0.  me  Pennant  Dairy 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sale  will  be  held  on  the  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRA- 
MENTO, SEPT.  21st,  1912.  We  will  sell  about  45  head  of  A.  R.  0. 
Cows  and  Heifers  of  Advanced  A.  R.  O.  Breeding.  Bred  to  Sons  of 
Pontiac,  Korndyke,  and  King  Sergis — the  two  greatest  Bulls  of  the 
Holstein-Freisian  Breed. 

Will  also  sell  5  or  10  young  Bulls,  all  from  tested  Dams  and 
sired  by  high-class  Bulls. 

Every  animal  will  be  tuberculin  tested  before  the  sale.  Buyers 
will  be  furnished  with  registration  and  transfer  papers,  and  all 
animals  will  be  loaded  on  board  the  cars  free  of  charge. 

Every  animal  offered  will  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest 
bidder.   Catalogues  will  be  furnished  at  the  sale. 


HEENAN  &  WELDON,  Box  364,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


'Hillcrest  Lad"— First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  1 1 19. 


TAMWORTHS 


The  Bacon  Hog 

SEE  THEM  AT  THE 
STATE  FAIR 


FIGS  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

KENNEDY  BROS.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 
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Timely  Poultry  Suggestions. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

All  over  this  State  there  is  fruit  grown, 
and  this  is  the  season  of  year  when  the 
harvest  is  on.  Having  waste  fruit  is  a 
great  temptation  to  feed  it  to  something, 
and  those  that  have  no  hogs  nearly  al- 
ways give  it  to  the  chickens.  But  we 
ought  to  be  careful  in  feeding  it  to  lay- 
ing hens  or  pullets  just  about  to  com- 
mence laying,  for  it  will  surely  knock 
the  egg  yield  in  either  case.  In  the  case 
of  growing  stock  there  is  no  harm  done 
unless  the  bill  gets  stuffed  up  with  the 
fruit  juices,  in  which  case  I  have  seen 
whole  flocks  develop  a  nice  case  of  roup. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them,  and  if  one  is  noticed  with  a  dirty 
beak,  just  catch  it  and  wipe  the  baked 
stuff  off  and  put  a  little  grease  on. 

A  Catching  Hook. — Sometimes  it  is 
easier  to  say  catch  a  chicken  than  it  is 
to  do  it,  but  everybody  that  has  over  a 
dozen  hens  ought  to  have  a  hook  to  catch 
them  with.  A  very  good  one  can  be  made 
with  a  few  feet  of  lead-wire;  turn  one 
end  up  about  four  inches,  then  flare  the 
end  away  in  an  outward  direction  so  that 
when  you  try  to  catch  a  hen  the  end  of 
the  wire  will  not  jab  her  leg.  Now  the 
end  you  have  to  hold  on  to  may  either  be 
made  into  a  loop  with  the  wire,  or  it  can 
be  supplied  with  a  wooden  handle,  which 
makes  it  better  for  the  one  using  it.  At 
first  you  may  not  catch  the  hens  very 
well,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  seem  to 
have  a  knack  of  slipping  out  of  your 
hook,  but  when  it  is  adjusted  to  the  size 
of  legs  you  have  to  catch,  it  will  be  all 
right.  Fix  it  until  you  get  it  just  right, 
so  that  it  lets  the  hen's  leg  into  the  hook, 
but  not  so  loose  that  she  can  yank  it  out 
again;  then  you  have  it.  Hang  it  up 
when  not  in  use,  and  then  no  case  of 
sickness  of  accident  in  the  poultry  yard 
need  be  neglected  for  the  need  of  some 
one  to  help  catch  the  chicken. 

Feeding  Clean  Green  Stuff. — And  I 
have  another  good  idea  to  feed  green  feed 
without  throwing  it  down  in  the  dirt  to 
be  tramped  on.  A  good  many  women  like 
to  tinker  with  a  hammer  and  nails  them- 
selves, so  if  the  good  man  is  busy,  just 
work  this  out  yourself,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  feel  well  repaid  for  time  and  labor 
spent.  It  is  so  simple  you  may  be 
tempted  to  pass  it  by,  but  when  the 
rainy  days  come  you  will  be  glad  if  you 
use  it. 

Take  a  piece  of  2-inch  mesh  wire, 
two  feet  wide,  and  any  length  you  wish, 
according  to  how  many  chickens  you 
have  in  a  yard.  Fasten  the  lower  edge 
about  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  on 
the  house,  of  course;  now  fasten  up  the 
pnds;  do  not  stretch  the  wire,  but  leave 
a  little  slack,  as  you  will  want  to  put 
your  green  feed  in  at  the  top.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  neat  job,  nail  lath  or 
thin  strips  over  the  ragged  ends  of  wire 
and  you  have  a  nice  feed  rack  out  of 
which  the  chickens  can  eat  their  green 
feed  like  cattle  and  horses  without  hav- 
ing to  stamp  on  it  and  hold  it  down 
with  their  feet,  plastering  it  with  all 
the  dirt  in  the  coop.  Just  a  few  min- 
utes' work  and  a  very  small  expense  give 
you  a  clean  feed-rack. 

Feeding  eor  Feathers.  —  Don't  forget 
that  the  molting  hens  need  liberal  feed- 
ing and  some  grease  or  oily  food  to  help 
the  new  feathers  to  come.  Feed  plenty 
of  green  feed,  for  there  are  more  mineral 
salts  in  green  feed  than  in  some  of  the 
more  costly  feeds,  and  we  can  grow  it 
ourselves.  Keep  a  strict  watch  on  all 
'fowls  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  feed; 
very  often  a  simple  thing  like  a  spoonful 


of  olive  oil  may  set  the  trouble  right. 
Thousands  of  hens  die  during  the  mo"lt 
ing  season,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  these  losses.  A  little  care  will 
generally  prevent,  and  that  is  better  than 
curing.  The  hens  work  faithfully  for  us 
all  the  season,  and  if  we  carry  them 
over  it  is  to  our  interest  to  take  care 
of  them  through  the  most  depressing 
time  of  their  lives.  Any  sensible  person 
will  realize  that  molting  is  a  strain  and 
tax  on  the  fowl,  one  that  needs  to  be 
assisted  with  good  nourishing  food  in 
order  than  the  hen  may  pull  through 
safely.  Anyway,  if  we  have  no  feeling 
for  the  fowl,  it  is  pocket  policy  to  see 
that  they  have  all  they  need  so  that 
they  can  get  back  to  work. 

Sense  and  Gush. — I  don't  believe  in 
the  gush  we  sometimes  read  about,  that 
in  order  to  succeed  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness you  must  love  them.  We  can  treat 
animals  and  poultry  right  without  gush- 
ing over  them;  whenever  I  see  a  foolish 
woman  kissing  a  dog,  I  want  to  slap 
her  and  pull  her  hair  for  wasting  the 
holiest  emotion  of  the  human  heart  on 
a  dog  when  there  are  so  many  helpless 
children  pining  for  mother  love. 

To  make  a  real  success  of  the  poultry 
business,  as  any  other,  we  must  get  in- 
terested and,  in  a  way,  idealize  the  work 
and  the  process  as  we  go  along;  but 
there  is  a  wide  range  between  loving 
and  hating.  The  man  or  woman  that 
say  they  hate  chickens  had  better  stay- 
out  of  the  business,  because  they  are 
sure  to  make  a  fizzle  of  it  and  come  out 
loser.  But  the  chicken  business  is  no 
exception  to  any  other,  because  if  we 
hate  any  kind  of  work,  we  never  reach 
any  further  than  the  bottom  rung  in 
the  ladder  of  success. 

Now  I  am  one  of  those  cranks  that 
like  to  work,  and  no  matter  what  I  am 
doing  I  like  it,  for  that  time,  though  I 
might  not  like  to  be  tied  to  that  one 
job  all  the  time;  and  that  is  one  good 
thing  about  the  poultry  business — the 
work  is  of  a  diversified  nature,  so  you 
don't  have  time  to  get  tired  of  one  task, 
as  every  one  is  something  different. 
When  I  am  writing,  it  is  the  same  thing. 
I  get  all  the  pleasure  that  I  would  from 
a  personal  conversation  with  every  read- 
er and  then  some,  because  in  this  case 
I  can  do  all  the  talking,  see? 

Feeding  Green  Bone. —  In  looking  over 
the  advertisements  of  the  daily  paper  I 
notice  that  some  butchers  offer  green 
cut  bone  at  three  pounds  for  ten  cents. 
A  little  of  this  fresh  green  bone  is  good 
for  the  hens,  especially  at  molting  time, 
and  those  that  are  near  a  city  where  they 
can  buy  it  should  do  so.  But  keep  an 
eye  on  the  fowls  when  feeding  it,  as 
sometimes,  when  it  is  coarse  ground,  the 
large  pieces  will  stick  in  the  jaw  or 
throat.  If  noticed  in  time  it  can  always 
be  removed  without  danger,  but  if  neg- 
lected it  may  be  serious.  Eggs  are  climb- 
ing up  now,  and  we  want  to  have  the 
hens  ready  for  business  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  next  four  months 
are  ours,  with  very  little  competition 
from  the  East  and  grain  prices  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  year.  So  we  may 
say  this  is  our  harvest  season.  The  pul- 
lets should  be  coming  in  now — that  is, 
the  early  hatched — and  all  should  be  fed 
on  as  liberal  a  scale  as  possible. 

Exclude  the  Males. — If  you  want  No. 
1  eggs  and  the  greatest  quantity,  keep 
the  male  birds  away  until  breeding  sea- 
son. Hens  lay  better  and  the  eggs  keep 
better  when  they  are  separate.  It  some- 
times bothers  us  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  males,  but  the  best  way  I  know 
is  to  put  them  all  together  in  a  good 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC. 

Poultry  and  Live  Stock  Supplies 

631-637  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 

The  most  complete  stock  of  supplies,  feeds 
and  remedies  in  the  entire  West  for 

Chickens-Ducks— Pigeons— Live  Stock 

The  Croley  Foundation  :  QUALITY 

first — last — ALWAYS 


Laying  Hens 

are 

Money  Makers 

We  Guarantee 

that  by  the  use  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  you  can 
have  plenty  of  eggs  even  when  prices  are  highest  and  busy 
hens  pay  big.    A  small  dose  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
added  to  the  feed  will  put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Try 

pratts,  Poultry  Regulator 

on  all  your  hens.   Or  if  you  want  to  make  a  more  careful  test,  give  it  to 
a  few  for  a  month,  then  compare  results.    Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
doubles  the  nutritive  value  of  the  feed  by  keeping  the  digestion 
in  perfect  condition. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

Our  dealers  will  promptly  refund  purchase 
price  if  you  do  not  find  Pratts  Preparations 
pay  a  handsome  profit.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  it,  write  us. 

25lb.  pails  Also  in  smaller  packages  and  1 00  lb.  bags 


Pratts  Roup  Cart  in  Sic.  and  50c.  pack- 
ages is  economical  to  use  and  pre- 
vents and  cures  this  terrible  disease. 


w,  com  h  \  a  co, 

<'<>nst  Xmntn, 

"•mi   I  riincisco.  Oil. 

WRITE  lor  Pratt'*  Poultry 
mill    tnfmal  Booka,  mailed 


An  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Booklet 

will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  called  Poultry 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  poultry 
raising  from  the  shell  to  the  market. 

Use  Coulson's  Egg  Food  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  you  will 
secure  a  good  yield  of  eggs  when  prices  are  high. 

Coulson  Poultry  and  Stock  Food  Company 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


CROLEYS  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER 

YOU  will  finally  try  it — and  when  you  do.  your  success  will 
begin. 

CROLEY S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER  contains  over 
20%  of  meat  products — the  egg-forming  materials. 

Seeing  is  Believing— You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  Im- 
proved Pioneer  Egg  Maker  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  note 
the  QUALITY  and  amount  of  ingredients  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER  is  the  SUPERIOR  of 
all  Egg  Makers. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 

631-637  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Manufactured  at 
the  home  of  the 
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roomy  yard  and  let  them  have  it  out. 
Usually  the  one  that  is  to  boss  will 
make  his  authority  known  without  much 
loss  of  blood  and  feathers,  then  if  they 
are  kept  well  supplied  with  food  and 
water  they  will  all  get  enough  to  eat. 

In  an  Eastern  poultry  journal  I  saw  a 
method  of  handling  males  that  would 
perhaps  be  better  than  mine  for  breeds 
that  are  much  on  the  fight.  The  man 
tied  them  together  by  the  leg  and  tunned 
them  into  a  yard;  he  claims  that  they 
rarely  attempt  to  fight  after  once  being 
hobbled,  and  that  after  a  few  days  he 
can  turn  them  loose  and  they  will  not 
fight  at  all.  Not  having  tried  this  meth- 
od, I  only  give  it  as  I  read  it,  and  if 
you  try  it,  it  must  be  on  your  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

Ducks'  Appetites. — I  hope  you  all  read 
that  article  on  ducks  and  grasshoppers 
that  appeared  in  the  Press  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  illustrates  what  I»  always  say 
about  ducks  being  carnivorous  eaters. 
So  many  people  say  ducks  are  vegetari- 
ans and  do  not  need  meat.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  for  ducks  never  do  well 
except  when  fed  meat  or  turned  loose 
where  they  can  live  on  insect  life.  Geese 
are  more  of  the  vegetarian  nature  than 
ducks,  but  they  do  not  thrive  when 
young  unless  fed  meat  in  some  form. 

Plies  fob  Fowls. — The  other  day  I  vis- 
ited a  neighbor  who  is  running  a  kind 
of  cheap  animal  food  system;  he  made 
one  of  those  big  fly-catchers — quite  a 
large  affair  it  is,  too.  Made  it  out  of  a 
barrel  with  fine  screen  wire,  and  baited 
it  with  a  piece  of  watermelon  or  some- 
thing flies  are  fond  of;  each  day  or  two 
he  empties  the  dead  flies  out  and  his 
hens  stand  ready  for  the  feast.  He  says 
it  is  much  cheaper  than  beef  scrap  and 
he  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  commu- 
nity by  ridding  it  of  flies.  Besides  he 
is  getting  the  eggs  all  right,  so  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  having  animal  food 
for  the  chickens  when  any  handy  man 
can  make  a  fly-catcher.  I  won't  say  any 
woman  can,  for  I  am  afraid  I  would 
not  make  a  very  good  one  myself,  but 
I  would  try  if  I  had  to.  These  large 
fly-traps  are  doing  good  work  all  right, 
and  every  farm  house  could  use  one 
very  well,  and  when  they  can  be  made 
at  so  small  expense  surely  the  farmer 
should  either  make  one  or  buy  it  for 

POULTRY. 


20,000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  66  page  illustrated  catalog.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St  Stockton  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

BD,ONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY    HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.     Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.   Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4380  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahmas,  White  Mlnoreas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

AH    raised    at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa,    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


"C  L  B" 

THE  TRACTOR  that's  always  on  the  job,  an  absolutely  all  steel  tractor,  equipped  with  a  heavy  duty,  slow  speed 
motor  of  the  highest  efficiency,  automatically  oiled  and  all  gearings  enclosed  in  dust  proof  cases. 
Now  Mr.  Farmer,  before  purchasing  get  acquainted  with  the  "CLB" 


C.    L.    BEST   GAS   TRACTION  CO. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


his  own  comfort  and  that  of  his  family. 
Plies  and  insects  are  the  natural  animal 
food  for  chickens  and  ducks.  Ducks  de- 
light in  all  those  little  insects  found 
around  the  edge  of  ponds  and  rivers,  then 
why  not  flies  handed  to  them  a  la  mode, 
as  it  were?  Let  us  encourage  the  de- 
struction of  flies  and  live  a  cleaner  life. 
If  the  truth  were  told,  flies  have  short- 
ened more  valuable  lives  than  any  other 
pest  we  have  had,  and  strange  to  say, 
until  lately  we  just  submitted  to  be  run 
over  with  this,  the  most  insignificant 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  now 
the  fly  has  to  go,  and  when  it  is  wiped  off 
the  map  a  whole  lot  of  man's  troubles 
and  doctor  bills  will  go  along  with  it. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
THAT  LAY 

Year-Old  Hens  For  Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 


ALSO 


March  and  April  Hatched  Bull 
Orpington  Pullets 


Our  pride  in  all  shipments  assures 
us  of  your  appreciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal  Oyster  Shell 

Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  or 
write  us,  sending 


Ask  us 
about  the 

*'C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles, 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Aveme,  Palo  Alto. 

-  Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Man,  married,  forty-two,  hard  worker, 
wishes  steady  employment  on  ranch.  Cit- 
rus, alfalfa  district  preferred.  Address 
J.  J.,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Young  man,  experienced  in  stock  raising 
in  all  its  branches,  wants  position  as  fore- 
man of  stock  ranch;  does  own  bookkeep- 
ing.   Box  11,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Land  owner  needing  a  superintendent 
will  be  put  in  communication  with  experi- 
enced man  by  addressing  this  office.  Is 
thorough  in  vine  and  fruit  growing,  gen- 
eral farming,  irrigation,  and  experience  in 
working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box 
62,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
pe>'  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  RANCHES,  at  right 
prices,  furnished  on  application.  PAUL 
GOODLOE,  Land  Appraiser  and  Soil  Ex- 
pert, Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 


The  best  high-class  all-improved  ranch 
for  the  money  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
All  river  bottom  soil.  300  acres  in  alfalfa, 
80  acres  grain,  220  acres  prunes  and 
peaches.  Railroad  station  in  middle  of 
ranch.  Gross  income  last  year  $37,720  64 
Price,  $100,000,  including  $10,000  worth  of 
stock  and  implements.  Advertiser  will 
take  *4  interest.  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Land 
Appraiser  and  Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres,  Turlock  Irrigation 
District;  fruit  and  alfalfa,  stock;  new 
wagons,  tools,  everything  complete;  $200 
per  acre.  1310  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR -SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES. 
Everyone   can   own   a   high-grade  rebuilt 
gas   engine   at   the   prices   we   ask,  all 
makes,  all  sizes,  all  guaranteed: 
4  h.  p.  Root  &  Van  Der  Mott,  $100. 
8  h.  p.  Sampson,  $140. 
10  h.  p.  Sampson,  $180. 
15  h.  p.  Sampson,  $235. 
20  h.  p.  Atlas  Marine  Type,  $400. 
25  h.  p.  Doak,  $450. 
60  h.  p.  Callahan,  new,  $1500. 
And  many  others,  all  complete  with  mag- 
netos sparks,  coils,  tanks,  etc. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers,  189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 
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Beaver  Board 

DEAVER "       ...         ,  ,    ,      ,  ,  BEAVER 

BOARD     takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  BOARD 

wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rug»  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Watch  Yourself  Go  By ! 


Just   stand   aside   and   watch  yourself 
go  by; 

Think  of  yourself  as  "he"  instead  of  "I." 
Watch  closely,  as  in  other  men  you  note 
The  bag-kneed  trousers  and  the  seedy 
coat; 

Pick  flaws,  find  fault,  forget  the  man  is 
you, 

And  strive  to  make  your  estimate  ring 
true. 

Confront  yourself  and  look  you  in  the 

eye — 

Just   stand   aside   and   watch  yourself 

go  by. 

Interpret  all  your  motives  just  as  though 
You  looked  on  one  whose  aims  you  did 
not  know. 

Let  undisguised  contempt  surge  through 
you  when 

You  see  you  shirk,  O  commonest  of  men! 
Despise  your  cowardice;  condemn  what'er 
You  note  of  falseness  in  you  anywhere. 
Defend  not  one  defect  that  shames  your 
eye — 

Just   stand   aside   and   watch  yourself 
go  by. 

And  then — with  eyes  unveiled  to  what 

you  loathe — 
To  sins  that  with  sweet  charity  you'd 

clothe — 

Back  to  your  self-walled  tenement  you'll 
go 

With  tolerance  for  all  who  dwell  below. 
The  faults  of  others  then  will  dwarf  and 
shrink, 

Love's    chain    grow    stronger    by  one 

mighty  link — 
When  you,  with  "he"  as  substitute  for  "I," 
Have  stood  aside  and  watched  yourself 

go  by. 

From  Triumph  Chronicle. 


How  a  Man  Makes  Bread. 


We  presume  some  of  our  old-fashioned 
ladies  may  smile  at  a  man's  telling  them 
how  to  make  bread.  From  the  old  point 
of  view  it  is  just  as  useless  as  for  a  kid 
to  tell  his  grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs. 
But  times  are  changed,  and  in  the  pres- 
sure of  their  political  duties,  some  Cali- 
fornia women  may  even  be  glad  to  have 
men  make  bread.  This  is  the  way  they 
should  do  it,  according  to  Geo.  A.  Olson, 
chemist.  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash.: 

Good  Bread  From  Any  Flour. — It  may 
be  surprising  to  learn  that  good  bread  can 
be  made  from  any  brand  of  flour.  The 
volume  or  texture  of  one  brand  of  flour 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  the  same, 
but  if  the  flour  is  properly  handled  it 
will  nevertheless  make  a  well-piled  loaf 
of  good  texture.  Frequently  the  failure 
to  make  good  bread  has  been  attributed 
to  the  flour.  The  success  or  failure  to 
make  good  bread  lies  with  the  method 
practiced  by  the  individual.  Of  all  the 
complaints  of  poor  flour  that  have  come 
to  the  writer,  not  one  of  them  has  been 
justifiable.  In  a  number  of  instances  the 
writer  has  tested  out  the  flours  and  has 
found  them  first-class  in  every  way.  In 
other  instances,  it  has  been  possible  to 
trace  the  source  of  trouble  and  remedy  it. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  in  making 
good  bread  all  the  time  have  not  done  so 
by  following  fixed  recipes.  No  two  dif- 
ferent stocks  of  flour,  taken  from  the 
same  brand,  will  give  the  best  results  by 
following  a  fixed  recipe.  Every  brand  of 
flour,  every  lot  of  flour  behaves  different- 
ly, and  hence  each  lot  must  be  handled 
differently  to  give  the  best  results. 

Yeast,  Kind  and  Treatment. — The  first 


requisite  is  good  active  yeast.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  source  is 
compressed  or  dried  yeast  cake,  or  starter. 
Without  good  active  yeast  it  is  impossible 
to  make  good  bread.  Many  of  the  fail- 
ures have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
yeast  has  not  been  properly  taken  care 
of.  Chills  and  drafts  check  yeast  de- 
velopment and  cause  it  to  sour.  Never 
use  yeast  that  does  not  show  signs  of 
rapid  activity.  Having  a  good  active 
yeast,  any  flour,  under  proper  methods, 
will  make  good  bread. 

Fresh  compressed  yeast  can  be  used 
directly  and  does  not  require  attention. 
Dried  yeast  cake,  or  starter,  must  be  pre- 
pared. Potato  water  is  not  necessary, 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use. 
When  dried  yeast  cake  or  starter  is  used, 
prepare  it  in  advance  and  set  aside  in  a 
warm  place,  and  free  from  draft.  The 
best  temperature  for  yeast  development 
is  about  82  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

How  to  Prepare  Yeast. — A  general 
recipe  for  preparing  dried  yeast  cake  or 
starter  to  make  five  one-pound  loaves  of 
bread  is  as  follows:  Grate  one-fourth 
pound  of  potatoes,  add  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  stir  thoroughly.  Next  add 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  salt 
and  finally,  when  the  temperature  has 
fallen  to  blood  heat,  add  one  cake  of 
crumbled  dry  yeast  cake  and  stir.  Cover 
snugly,  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  away 
from  air  currents,  to  ferment  over  night. 
The  next  morning  this  mixture  should 
contain  much  yeast  foam  on  the  surface. 
Strain  and  add  enough  water  to  meet  the 
required  water  absorption  of  the  flour. 

For  starter,  instead  of  above  propor- 
tions, use  four  ounces  of  sugar,  one  and 
one-fourth  ounces  of  salt,  and  follow  di- 
rections as  described  above.  The  next 
morning  save  out  one-half  pint,  place  in 
fruit  jar,  close  and  set  away  in  a  cool 
place  until  ready  to  use  as  a  starter.  The 
difference  in  the  two  above  directions  is 
that  in  one  case  yeast  cake  is  substituted 
in  place  of  starter.  The  other  one  and 
one-half  pint  of  yeast  preparation  is 
strained  and  diluted  with  the  required 
amount  of  water. 

Use  Enough  Water. — Most  failures  to 
to  make  good  bread  are  due  to  the  use  of 
too  little  water.  In  other  words,  the 
dough  is  made  too  stiff.  A  dough  to  be 
of  proper  consistency  should  be  slack 
enough  so  that  it  will  nearly  cling  to  the 
hand.  A  stiff  dough  is  slow  to  rise,  and 
in  case  of  prolonging  the  fermentation  it 
will  sour  and  never  spring  in  the  oven, 
while  one  of  proper  consistency  will  rise 
rapidly  and  develop  into  well-piled  loaves 
of  good  texture  when  baked.  It  is  pref- 
erable to  use  too  much  water  rather 
than  too  little.  The  time  for  the  fer- 
mentation can  be  shortened  and  baking 
prolonged  to  drive  off  the  excess  water; 
while  with  too  little  water  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  good  results.  When  the  dough 
has  just  been  mixed  and  found  to  be  a 
little  too  stiff  it  is  possible  to  overcome 
this  by  adding  more  water  and  working 
it  in  gently  and  thoroughly. 

Handle  the  Dough  Properly. — Mix  one 
pound  of  flour  with  all  of  the  yeast  and 
water,  either  with  a  spoon  or  bread 
mixer.  Let  stand  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  gradually  work  in  the  remainder  of 
two  and  three-quarters  qounds  of  flour. 
Never  force  the  flour  to  take  up  the  water. 
If  the  hands  are  used  the  dough  should 
be  partly  lifted  and  half  turned  toward 
or  away  from  you.  The  mixing  opera- 
tion should  be  continued  until  all  the  in- 
gredients have  been  thoroughly  mixed. 
The  same  precautions  should  be  exercised 
in  kneading  the  rising  dough.  Knead 
gently  and  thoroughly  until  all  the  large 
gas  pockets  have  been  worked  out.  A 
thorough  mixing  followed  by  two  gentle 
kneadings  is  best  with  some  flours,  while 


with  others  the  mere  handling  in  the 
last  kneading  to  shape  into  loaves  gives 
the  best  results.  If  the  mixing,  knead- 
ing, etc.,  are  done  with  force,  there  is 
danger  of  lessening  the  activity  of  the 
yeast,  and  in  such  cases  the  dough  fails 
to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  over-fer 
mented  doughs,  when  placed  in  the  oven 
to  bake,  will  fall.  In  such  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable to  re-knead  and  let  dough  rise 
again,  although  the  quality  of  such  bread 
will  be  more  or  less  impaired. 

Ingredients  Should  Be  Weighed. — For 
exact  work,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the 
flour,  water,  yeast,  etc.,  should  be  weighed 
and  not  measured.  A  measureful  of  one 
flour  will  weigh  more  than  a  measureful 
of  another.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
accurately,  with  the  ordinary  household 
measure,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  de- 
sirable to  weigh  out  the  water.  After  the 
correct  amount  of  water  has  once  been 
found,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
making  good  bread.  Since  the  proper 
amount  of  water  must  be  determined  for 
each  lot  of  flour,  it  is  desirable  to  pur- 
chase flour  in  barrel  lots  and  not  a  sack 
at  a  time.  Besides  this,  it  is  generally 
true  that  flour  improves  with  age. 

Determini.no  Required  Amount  ok 
Water. — The  scientific  methods  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  water  a  flour 
requires  are  impracticable  for  household 
purposes.  However,  there  is  a  means 
whereby  anyone  can  determine  the  water 
requirements  of  a  flour,  provided  he  has 
a  fairly  accurate  scale  and  a  small 
apothecary's  graduate.  It  involves  prac- 
tical tests  of  the  behavior  of  the  dough 
in  the  process  of  fermentation  and  in  the 
baking.  Weigh  out  three  or  four  lots  of 
flour  of  four  ounces  each,  add  in  the  one 
lot  two  ounces  of  prepared  yeast  prep- 
aration, in  another  two  and  four-tenths 
ounces  of  yeast  preparation,  and  in  the 
third  two  and  eight-tenths  of  yeast  prep- 
aration. If  the  one  with  two  and  eight- 
tenths  ounces  is  too  soft,  while  another 
with  two  and  four-tenths  ounces  is  a 
little  too  stiff,  mix  a  fourth  lot,  adding 
two  and  five-tenths  ounces  of  the  yeast 
preparation.  Mix,  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place  and  let  rise  until  light,  then  bake 
and  observe  which  combination  gives  the 
best  results.  The  one  which,  according 
to  your  judgment,  gives  the  best  result, 
indicates  also  the  required  amount  of 
yeast  to  use.  The  quantity  of  yeast  prep- 
aration used  for  four  ounces  of  flour, 
multiplied  by  fifteen,  will  give  the  quan- 
tity required  for  five  one-pound  loaves  of 
bread,  or  multiplied  by  three  will  give 
the  quantity  required  for  each  three- 
quarter  pounds  of  flour  to  make  one  one- 
pound  loaf. 


Little  Girl — Your  papa  has  only  got  one 
leg,  hasn't  he? 

Veteran's  Little  Girl — Yes. 

Little  Girl — Where's  his  other  one? 

Veteran's  Little  Girl — Hush,  dear,  it's 
in  heaven. — Boston  Courier. 


A  Good 


Way  To 


Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

■  inl.i    Woman's  College  on  I'nelflc  Coaat. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAI.. 


The  Young  Folks. 


Burying  the  Hatchet. 


Rob,  with  a  box  in  his  arms  and  a 
spade  over  his  shoulder,  had  slipped  quiet- 
ly around  the  house  and  into  the  garden. 
He  hoped  Dot  would  not  discover  him 
until  her  unfortunate  chicken,  which  lay 
in  the  box,  was  safely  buried. 

The  chicken,  during  its  brief  life,  had 
not  been  a  source  of  unmixed  joy  to  any 
one  but  Dot;  for  it  was  a  motherless 
chick  that  she  had  found  and  brought 
into  the  house,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
strong  enough  to  run  about,  It  followed 
her  everywhere  with  its  ceaseless  "Chirp! 
chirp!"  in  a  way  that  was  very  incon- 
venient. It  was  constantly  under  foot, 
endangering  its  own  neck  and  making 
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people  uncomfortable;  but,  as  Dot's  pet, 
it  was  tolerated  by  everybody  but  the 
cat.  Tabby  failed  to  see  any  reason  for 
treating  it  with  respect,  and  so  one  day 
she  pounced  upon  it  and  choked  it  out 
of  existence. 

Dot  had  covered  her  favorite  with  tears 
and  flowers;  and  Rob,  at  his  mother's  sug- 
gestion, had  tried  to  spare  the  small  maid- 
en the  grief  of  witnessing  the  burial. 
But  the  attempt  was  in  vain.  A  shrill 
voice  called,  "Rob,  what  are  you  doing?" 
And  in  a  moment  Dot's  inquisitive  eyes 
were  taking  in  the  whole  scene.  Fortu- 
nately, she  found  it  so  interesting  as  to 
lighten  in  some  degree  its  mournfulness. 

"I'm  glad  you're  making  it  in  such  a 
pretty  place,  Robby,"  she  said.  "I  s'pose 
chicky  was  a  good  deal  in  the  way.  Mother 
says  so.  And,  anyway,  she'd  have  been 
a  big  hen  pretty  soon,  and  that  wouldn't 
have  been  so  nice.  But  I'll  never  like 
Tabbie  again,  not  one  bit!" 

"Oh,  see  here  now,  Sis:  Tabby  didn't 


know  any  better!"  said  Rob,  in  good- 
natured  expostulation.  "She's  only  a  cat 
and  she  didn't  understand  that  you'd 
made  a  pet  of  this  particular  bunch  of 
feathers.  Being  cross  at  her  won't  bring 
chicky  back  again.  So  you'd  better  bury 
the  hatchet  and  be  friends." 

"What  would  I  bury  a  hatchet  for?" 
asked  Dot,  more  impressed  by  that  strange 
advice  than  by  her  brother's  reasoning. 

Rob  laughed. 

"That  means  to  stop  quarreling — not  to 
be  angry  any  more.  When  Indians  have 
been  at  war  with  each  other  and  are 
ready  to  be  friends,  they  bury  a  hatchet. 
That's  a  sign  that  they're  willing  to  stop 
fighting." 

"Do  folks  always  stop  fussing  after  the 
hatchet  is  buried?"  asked  Dot. 

"Of  course.    That's  what  it  means." 

Dot  watched  the  smoothing  of  the 
ground  with  thoughtful  face,  and  walked 
back  to  the  house  by  Rob's  side  in  un- 
usual silence. 


The  family  had  finished  dinner  when 
Fred,  Rob's  senior  by  two  years,  came  to 
the  door  with  a  sharp  call. 

"Rob,  where  have  you  put  the  axe?" 

"Nowhere.  I  haven't  had  it,"  answered 
Rob,  promptly.  But  the  reply  uid  not 
satisfy  Fred.  "Yes,  you  have.  You  must 
have  had  it,  if  you'd  only  take  the  trouble 
to  think.  You're  always  carrying  things 
off  and  forgetting  where  you  put  them. 
Come  out  and  hunt  it  up!" 

Fred  was  in  a  hurry,  and  decidedly  im- 
patient; and  Rob's  face  flushed  at  the 
order. 

"Hunt  it  up  yourself  if  you  want  it.  I 
tell  you  I  haven't  had  it,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it." 

"Boys!"  interposed  the  mother's  grevied, 
reproving  voice.  But  anything  more  that 
she  might  have  said  was  drowned  in  a 
wail  from  Dot. 

"It  didn't  do  it!  I  tried,  and  it  isn't 
true!  Rob  said,  if  you  buried  a  hatchet, 
folks  wouldn't  quarrel  any  more.    I  could 


not  find  any  hatchet.  So  I  dragged  the 
axe  down,  and  buried  it  'side  of  chicky. 
And  you  boys  fuss  worse'n  ever!" 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
shame-faced  smile  gradually  displacing 
the  flush  of  anger. 

"Where  did  she  put  it?"  asked  Fred 
in  a  tone  that  had  lost  its  sharpness. 

"I'll  show  you,"  Rob  answered. 

There  was  very  little  trouble  in  finding 
the  missing  implement,  for  Dot  was  not 
a  success  at  digging.  Then  Fred  met  his 
brother's  eyes  and  laughed. 

"I'm  afraid  she  didn't  get  it  deep 
enough  for  a  lasting  peace.  But  I  say, 
Rob,  we  might  be  a  little  better  tem- 
pered without  hurting  ourselves.  I'll  try 
it  if  you  will." 

"Agreed,"  said  Rob. 

And  to  this  day,  when  clouds  arise  in 
the  Lincoln  household,  some  one  is  sure 
to  ask,  "Isn't  it  about  time  to  drag  the 
axe  into  the  garden?" — Kate  W.  Hamil- 
ton in  Christian  Uplook. 


Paint  Your 
House  Regularly 


It  Pays 


Paint  early  before  the  rains  begin.  Good  paint  is  a 
wonderful  preservative.  It  protects  your  buildings 
against  the  sun's  heat,  the  winter  storms,  general  wear 
and  tear  and  decay.  Money  invested  in  good  paint 
pays  big  dividends. 


Use  Old  Mission  Paint  regularly  about  your  home — 
city  or  country—  and  everything  will  be  bright,  fresh, 
clean  and  sanitary.  You  will  be  stamped  a  prosperous, 
progressive  property  owner. 


OLD  MISSION  HOUSE  PAINT 


Beautifies — adds  100  per  cent  to  the  value  of  your 
home  in  appearances — as  well  as  protects  and  pre- 
serves.  Made  in  35  rich  colors. 


Old  Mission  Paint  costs  no  more  than  any  good 
paint.  Your  dealer  carries  it.  If  he  can't  supply  you, 
write  us,  mentioning  his  name,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  promptly. 


Stockton  Paint  Company 

OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES: 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


MISSION  PA|Ht 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  11,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Grain  crops  in  many  parts  of  the  Coast 
suffered  somewhat  from  last  week's 
Storm,  but  the  local  market  has  not  been 
materially  affected.  The  situation  re- 
mains strong,  however,  with  a  good  local 
and  foreign  demand  and  large  shipments 
coming  in  from  the  North. 

California  Club    1.57^@1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    L57%®1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red   1-55  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Brewing  and  shipping  grain  is  now 
moving  in  considerable  quantity,  bring- 
ing a  .slight  advance  over  choice  feed. 
Some  sales  of  chevalier  have  been  made 
around  $1.75.  Choice  feed  is  higher, 
owing  to  the  firmness  in  futures  and  a 
lively  spot  demand. 

Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.50  @1.52% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.45  @1.50 

Common  Feed    1.30  @1.40 

OATS. 

Another  sharp  advance  is  noted  in  red 
oats,  which  are  moving  off  freely.  White 
are  also  a  little  higher.  Some  blacks  are 
offered,  but  sales  are  too  small  to  estab- 
lish very  definite  values. 

Red  Feed   $1.80  @1.85 

Seed    1-85  @1.95 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.75  @1.80 

Black    Nominal 

CORN. 

All  descriptions  are  extremely  scarce 
in  this  market,  Eastern  white  being  en- 
tirely cleaned  up,  while  yellow  can  hard- 
ly be  had  in  jobbing  lots  under  $2. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $2.00  @2.05 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  grain, 
Loth  offerings  and  demand  being  light. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

White  beans  are  still  rather  easy,  the 
demand  being  very  light,  with  consider- 
able stock  still  on  hand,  though  prices 
show  no  further  reduction.  Blackeyes 
remain  firm,  but  without  change  in 
value.  The  marked  firmness  of  bayos, 
pinks  and  limas  is  still  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  market.  Limas  are  about 
the  firmest  article  on  the  list,  with  a 
strong  demand  both  for  spot  and  new 
crop,  and  local  prices  are  up  to  $5.60. 
The  New  York  price  has  advanced  sharp- 
ly, owing  to  scarcity  of  spot  stock. 
Stocks  of  pinks  and  bayos  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  prices  are  again 
quoted  higher. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.90  @4.00 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas    5.50  @5.60 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    4.00  @4.10 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  @4.85 

SEEDS 

Alfalfa  is  unsettled,  with  offerings  from 
various  outside  points  at  low  prices. 
First-class  California  alfalfa  seed  will  be 
on  the  market  shortly.  Other  lines  are 
unchanged,  with  only  moderate  demand. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Browrr-Mustard,  per  lb  :..  Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4VaC 

Hemp    3%@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

A  heavy  export  movement  is  under 
way  in  the  North,  with  some  movement 
from  San  Francisco.  The  local  movement 
is  also  fair,  prices  standing  as  before. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    4.50  @5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  last  week  have  shown 
a  marked  decrease,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  heavy  movement  is  over,  as  a 
good  deal  of  the  hay  remaining  in  the 
fields  has  been  damaged  by  the  rain.  The 
market  is  still  rather  weak  for  ordinary 
offerings,  but  prices  have  been  maintained 
better  than  was  expected,  and  there  is 
some  prospect  of  increasing  firmness. 
The  rain  has  damaged  more  or  less  grain 
hay,  but  the  principal  injury  was  to 
alfalfa.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  an- 
other cutting  of  alfalfa  can  be  made,  and 
there  is  some  prospect  of  green  feed 
getting  an  early  start,  which  would 
greatly  relieve  the  general  shortage. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@22.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    17.00@18.00 

Tame  Oats    14.00@19.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00@15.50 

Alfalfa    11.50@13.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Little  change  is  noted  this  week.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  are  firm,  but  not  quotably 
higher,  while  oil-cake  meal  is  somewhat 
lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@18.50 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings   36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  fairly  steady,  with  a  little 
better  prices,  though  the  movement  is 
still  rather  quiet.  Last  week's  rain  cur- 
tailed the  movement  of  many  lines  of 
garden  truck  from  the  country,  and  some 
descriptions  are  still  a  little  higher. 
Good  tomatoes  bring  a  considerable  ad- 
vance, but  damaged  stock  is  plentiful  and 
is  pressed  for  sale  at  irregular  prices. 
Receipts  of  green  corn  have  fallen  off 
considerably,  and  prices  are  much  better. 
Lima  beans  are  also  higher,  string  beans 
being  fairly  steady,  while  green  peas 
show  a  wide  range  with  little  good  stock 
offered.  Cucumbers  are  slightly  higher, 
while  eggplant  is  easy.  Cabbage  and 
cauliflower  are  lower. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   60@  70c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   40@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  50c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   25 @  40c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3%@  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  box   50@  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50@  2.00 

Eggplant,  box    40@  60c 

Okra,  box    65c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  5c 

POTATOES. 
The  market  is  still  dull,  but  prices 
arc  pretty  steadily  maintained.  The 
cheaper  offerings  of  river  stock  have  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  60c  is  about 
the  lowest  price  quoted.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  coming  in  freely,  with  a  further  de- 
cline in  prices. 

River  Whites,  ctl   60  @  75c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.25@  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.75@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  have  been  coming  in  rather 
freely,  and  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 
The  chicken  market  is  strong,  the  fea- 
ture of  the  week  being  an  active  de- 
mand for  first-class  stock  for  the  Jewish 
holiday.  Arrivals  of  both  local  and 
Eastern  stock  have  been  fully  up  to  the 
recent  average,  but  all  prices  are  firmly 
maintained,  and  the  arrivals  clean  up 
fairly  well  from  day  to  day. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  @14M>c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters    23    @24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.50 


Is  Your  Home  Equipped 
with  "Pacific  Service?" 

The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
home  equipped  with  "Pacific 
Service"  are  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Pacific  Service'*  has  put  in  the  reach  of  the  masses 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered luxuries.  This  is  the  result  of  perfect 
organization — the  undivided  thought — and  energy  of 
several  directed  in  one  channel. 

And  with  each  succeeding  day  comes  the  thought 
and  desire  to  better  the  service  of  yesterday. 

"  Pacific  Service "  should  be  in  every  home. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..   18    @20  c 

do    young    23    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  are  fairly  large,  but  not  ex- 
cessive, and  the  market  shows  a  slight 
upward  tendency.  No  change  has  oc- 
curred for  several  days,  the  present  quo- 
tations being  Vic  higher  than  last  week 
for  extras  and  lc  for  firsts. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...32%  S3     33     —     33  33 
Firsts  ....28V2  29y2  29%  —     29 Va  29 Vi 
EGGS. 

Increasing  firmness  is  noted,  and  the 
week  opened  with  a  marked  upward 
movement  on  light  arrivals.  The  pro- 
duction is  falling  off  in  the  country,  and 
with  arrivals  hardly  equal  to  the  present 
demand  a  further  advance  is  expected. 
Seconds  have  been  dropped,  while  selected 
pullets  show  a  sharp  advance. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...31%  31%  32%  —     34  35 
Firsts  ....26     26     28     —     28  28 
Seconds  ..21     —     —     —     —  — 
Selected 

Pullets.. 26     271/2  28     —     29  30% 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  are  moving  off  a  little  bet- 
ter and  are  firm  at  a  half-cent  advance. 
Y.  A.'s  are  only  steady  at  the  old  quota- 
tion. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lbc...  14% 

Firsts    12  %c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

A  good  many  minor  changes  are  noted, 
but  the  general  range  of  values  in  most 
lines  is  about  as  before.  A  good  deal 
of  unattractive,  rain-damaged  fruit,  main- 
ly plums  and  grapes,  is  offered  at  irreg- 


ular prices,  but  desirable  offerings  in 
these  lines  bring  better  values  than  last 
■week.  Watermelons  are  a  little  easier, 
and  cantaloupes  of  all  varieties  are  much 
lower,  as  arrivals  have  been  excessive 
for  several  days.  A  little  easiness  has 
also  developed  in  the  berry  market,  prac- 
tically all  lines  being  somewhat  lower. 
Apple  prices  stand  about  as  before,  but 
belleflowers  are  arriving  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Pajaro  district,  and  only 
the  finest  lots  will  bring  as  high  as  $1. 
Ordinary  apples  remain  easy.  Bartlett 
pears  are  also  a  little  easy  for  ordinary 
offerings,  though  some  fancy  fruit  from 
Lake  county  and  some  other  districts  is 
sold  at  full  prices.  Peaches  are  coming 
in  rather  slowly,  and  strictly  first-class 
fruit  is  firm,  though  ordinary  stock  in 
lug  boxes  is  lower.  All  lines  of  figs  are 
quiet  and  lower,  with  liberal  supplies. 
Quinces  also  are  easy,  with  ample  sup- 
plies. Grapes  are  in  only  moderate  sup- 
ply, and  attractive  offerings  find  a  ready 
market.  A  few  lots  of  wine  grapes  have 
been  sold  here  around  $17  per  ton. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.25 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.00@  1.75 

do    box    30c@  1.00 

Strawberries — 

Banners,  chest    5.00@  6.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00@  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.50@  3.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   5@  8c 

Apples,  fancy,  box   65c@  LIB 

Common    40@  65c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  box..  90c@  1.25 

Common    50@  85c 

Peaches,  box    50@  85c 

do    lug  box    50c@  1.00 

Plums,  crate    50@  75c 

Prunes,  lug  box   50c@  1.00 

Figs:  Black,  box    1.00 

White    25@  50c 

Grapes:   Seedless,  crate   65@  75c 

Muscat    75@  90c 

Malaga    60@  75c 
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BENICIA-HANCOCK 

8-Disc  Size. 


FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE. 

Number  and  Sizes  of  Discs  may  be  Increased  or  Diminished  as  Desired. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU,  MR.  READER,  WITH  YOUR  IMPLEMENT 
TROUBLES.    "A  TASK  WELL  BEGUN  IS  HALF  DONE." 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BENICIA-HANCOCK  TRACTION  ENGINE  DISC  PLOWS. 

BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS,  Horse  or  Field  Type. 

BENICIA  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOWS,  plows  "a  goin'  and  a  comin'." 
EUREKA  SULKY,  Deep  Tiller  and  Tule  Plows. 
IMPERIAL  and  BENICIA  LAND  PULVERIZERS. 

PEERLESS  CROSSKILL  PULVERIZERS,  "The  Clod  Crusher." 
GEM  and  GORHAM  SEEDERS ;  HARROWS ;  LAND  ROLLERS. 
JACKSON  HAY  FORKS,  GRAIN  CRUSHERS,  HORSE  POWERS. 
FRESNO  SCRAPERS;  BENICIA  ROAD  and  GRADING  PLOWS, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.  Write  for  Literature. 

BENICIA.  IRON  WORKS 

Factory:  Benicia,  Cal.  San  Francisco  Office,  451  Brannan  St. 


Tokav    50(g)  75c 

Black    40@  65c 

Quinces,  box    50c(g>  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  rains  last  week  have  caused  more 
or  less  damage  in  some  lines,  prunes 
being  apparently  the  worst  injured,  but 
the  extent  of  the  damage  is  not  very 
well  known,  and  no  general  advance  has 
been  made  by  local  packers.  It  is  re- 
ported, however,  that  some  are  quoting 
an  advance  of  about  x,4c  to  the  trade,  and 
many  growers  are  still  holding  firmly 
for  better  values  than  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. Various  rumors  are  coming 
from  Fresno  of  greater  activity  in  rais- 
ins, with  occasional  sales  at  3c,  but  ac- 
cording to  local  packers  plenty  can  still 
be  had  at  the  old  figures.  There  is  ap- 
parently some  activity  in  old  crop,  how- 
ever, to  take  care  of  short  sales  for  Oc- 
tober delivery.  Greater  interest  is  also 
reported  in  peaches  in  some  localities, 
but  local  quotations  are  unchanged,  and 
the  market  is  described  as  easy.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"Reports  coming  from  the  Coast  by  mail 
and  wire  indicate  that  there  is  a  strong 
bull  sentiment  in  raisins  on  foot,  which, 
however,  is  receiving  little  if  any  sup- 
port from  Eastern  buyers.  The  bull  cam- 
paign based  or!  reported  shortage  in  the 
crop  is  said  to  be  engineered  by  local 
newspapers  assisted  by  at  least  one  pack- 
ing concern  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
the  current  sweatbox  market  price  up. 
Buyers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  hav- 
ing protected  their  early  fall  and  winter 
requirements,  if  not  amply,  at  least  to 
an  extent  which  puts  them  in  a  position 
where  they  can  afford  to  wait  for  possible 
later  market  changes  in  their  favor,  are 
putting  up  few  if  any  bids  to  the  Coast 
for  October  or  November  shipment.  Crop 
estimates  vary  widely  so  far  as  Muscats 
are  concerned.  Some  factors  predict  a 
shortage  of  25  to  30%,  while  others  look 
for  a  fair  nominal  output.  Although 
buyers  in  this  section  of  the  country  are 
paying  little  attention  to  offerings  of 
new  crop  California  peaches,  advices  re- 
ceived from  the  Coast  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  demand  from  other  domestic 
markets  and  also  from  Europe  is  of  a 
character  to  encourage  sellers  to  hold  out 
for  full  quoted  prices  and  encourages 
them  to  look  for  still  better  prices.  It 
is  possible  to  buy  40s  to  90s,  Santa  Clara 
fruit,  for  October  shipment,  on  a  3y2c 
f.  o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis  for  40s  to  90s. 
Peaches  are  said  to  be  turning  out  a 
smaller  crop  than  was  expected,  and  the 
Coast  market  is  firmer,  but  there  is  little 
demand  from  the  trade  at  this  end.  Apri- 
cots remain  quiet  and  unchanged." 
(New  crop.) 

Evap.  ADples,  per  lb   5    @  5%c 

Apricots    7i/2@  8%c 

Figs    2%@  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    3    @  3V2c 

Peaches    4    <g>  4 Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3    @  3V.-C 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2y2@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2%c 


held  in  sympathy  with  values  at  ship- 
ping points. 
Oranges: 

Valencias  $  3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50(g)  4.00 

Lemons:    Fancy    5.50@  6.00 

Choice    2.00@  3.50 

Standard    1.00@  1.50 

Limes    6.00(g)  6.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  situation  at 
present.  The  new  almonds  are  still  mov- 
ing off  rapidly,  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
being  already  out  of  first  hands,  and  the 
nuts  find  a  good  demand  in  the  general 
trade.  Reports  on  the  new  walnut  crop 
show  considerable  divergence. 
Almonds — 

Nonoareils    15  Vs>c 

I  X  L    14%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13y2c 

Drakes    12Vic 

Languedoc    ll^ic 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softsbell  No.  1  13    @14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12y2@13  c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16M>c 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  remains  rather  easy 
at  last  week's  prices,  immediate  require- 
ments being  satisfied,  while  there  is  a 
fair  surplus  in  dealers'  hands. 

Comb,  white    14  c 

Amber    12y>c 

Dark    11  c 

Extracted,  white    (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    @7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  remain  largely  nominal,  with  no 
demand  of  any  consequence  and  rather 
limited  offerings. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   24    (5)26  c 

HOPS. 

Last  week's  storm  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  crop  in  Sonoma  county 
and  some  other  districts,  but  the  extent 
of  the  damage  is  not  yet  known.  Some 
injury  is  also  reported  in  Oregon.  The 
situation  is  fairly  firm,  though  prices 
on  the  new  crop  have  not  been  quotably 
advanced. 

1911  crop    Nominal 

1912  crop    18    @21  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  only  change  this  week  is  a  sharp 
advance  in  Mexican  limes.  Oranges, 
lemons,  and  grapefruit  are  moving  in 
only  a  moderate  way,  prices  being  firmly 


Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  cattle  have  fallen  off  some- 
what of  late,  and  prices  are  quoted  about 
Vic  higher  for  both  cattle  and  dressed 

beef.     Hogs  are  coming  in  freely,  but 

with*  a  fair  demand  values  show  little 
change. 

Gross   weight,   delivered   in  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Steers:   No.  1    6    @  6 Vic 

No.  2    5%@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5    @  5Vic 

No.  2    4Va@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2@  3  c 

Calves:  Light    6%@  6%c 

Medium    5y2@  6  c 

Heavy   4y2@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7 Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4 Vic 


Ewes    3V2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5M>c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10y2@ll  c 

Cows    9V->c 

Heifers    10  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8y2@  9V2c 

Ewes    8ii@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12V/2c 

HIDES. 

The  demand  continues  fairly  active  and 

prices  are  firmly  held  at  the  former 
level. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  13V<>c 

Medium    13  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  12y2@13  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  12y2@13  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  liy>c 

Kip    14y.@15  c 

Veal    18    @19  c 

Calf    18    @19  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    22y2@23  c 

Dry  Bulls   18y2c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   22  c 

Dry  VeaJ,  5  to  10   25  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   25  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools    %  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(g)  60c 

Lambs   35@  70c 

WOOL. 

A  good  deal  of  the  new  fall  wool  has 
been  disposed  of  at  about  the  quoted 
range  of  values,  prices  remaining  the 
same  as  last  week.  A  good  movement 
is  expected  for  some  time  to  come. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10    @14  c 

Lambs    9    @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    @10  c 

HORSES. 

A  few  first-class  horses  have  come  in 
lately,  and  as  usual  such  stock  finds  a 
ready  sale.  Most  of  the  offerings,  how- 
ever, have  been  of  a  micellaneous  na- 
ture, and  the  sales  on  the  whole  received 
less  attention  than  was  expected.  There 
is  not  much  doing  this  week,  but  next 
week  a  large  lot  of  San  Joaquin  mules 
is  to  be  offered. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195<g>230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Reports. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  7,  1912. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts, 
the  tree  fruit  shipments  are  practically 
finished,  especially  from  the  fact  that 
the  canners,  owing  to  the  shortage  in 
small  sizes  of  clings  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  valley,  seem  to  be  anxious  to 
buy  the  late  freestones. 

The  grape  movement  had  started  with 
fairly  heavy  shipments,  h\it  was  suddenly 
bro-ight  to  a  halt  by  che  unprecedented 
heavy  rainstorm  that  reached  from  the 
Oregon  line  almost  as  far  south  as  the 


Tehachapi.  This  storm,  though  it  has 
not  seriously  affected  the  table  grapes,  as 
was  at  first  anticipated,  has  unquestion- 
ably done  considerable  damage  to  the 
dried  fruit  and  grain  interests.  The  act- 
ual damage,  however,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  least  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
as  the  grapes  were  not  as  ripe  as  they 
would  be  ten  days  from  now,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Tokays  will,  in  most  dis- 
tricts, suffer  only  lightly. 

Nearly  all  the  markets  on  all  varieties, 
with  the  exception  of  plums,  have  shown 
an  active  demand.  New  York  has  held 
up  remarkably  under  the  heaviest  offer- 
ings known  in  its  history. 

The  Northwest  has  had  a  tremendous 
crop  of  pears,  and  Idaho  a  heavy  move- 
ment of  Italian  prunes.  These  shipments 
together  with  a  liberal  supply  from  Colo- 
rado and  Utah,  gav^  the  East  about  all 
the  fruit  it  could  handle,  and,  fortunate- 
ly, favorable  weather  kept  the  markets 
in  good  condition. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week  ranged 
as  follows: 

New  York— Bartletts,  $1.20  to  $3.10; 
Dukes,  $1.10  to  $1.30;  B.  Hardy,  $1.60; 
Albright,  $1.25;  Eggs,  $1  to  $1.10;  Giants, 
70  to  90c;  Kelsey,  $1.38;  O.  Cling,  $1.04; 
Susquehanna,  96c  to  $1.25;  Kelsey,  $1.60; 
Malagas  60c  to  $1.45,  Fresnettes  85c  to 
$1,  Clusters  $1.05  to  $1.60;  Crawford, 
$1.10;  McDevitt,  95c  to  $1.28;  Silver,  95c; 
Tokays,  80c  to  $2.55;  Elbertas,  $1  to 
$1.34;  Cornichons,  $1.10;  Thompsons,  $1. 

Boston — Susquehanna,  85c  to  $1.40; 
Bartletts,  $1.10  to  $2.95;  Malagas,  85c 
to  $1.35;  Hungarian,  65c  to  $1.40;  Dia- 
mond, $1.25;  Crawford,  90c;  Albright, 
50  to  85c;   Grand  Duke,  75c  to  $1.55. 

Chicago— B.  Hardy,  $1.65  to  $1.85; 
Bartletts,  70c  to  $2.40;  j  igs,  $1  to  $1.55; 
Tokays,  90c  to  $1.90;  B.  ^.airgeau,  $1.60; 
Black  Prince,  55c;  Susquehanna,  75c  to 
$1.05;  Fellenburg,  80c  to  $1.10;  Eggs, 
95c  to  $1.15;  Grand  Duke,  40c  to  $1.25; 
Malagas  80c  to  $1.15,  bunch  pack  70c  to 
$1.20  clusterette  90c  to  $1.10,  cluster  80c 
to  $1.60;  Giant,  40c  to  $1.05;  McDevitt 
75c  to  $1.35;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.05 
to  $1.10;  Gross,  40c  to  $1.15;  Hungarian, 
65c  to  $1.25;  Muscat,  90c;  Rose  Peru,  40 
to  95c. 


Cooking  Old  Mutton. 


A  lady  writing  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
gives  the  following  recipe  for  removing 
the  strong  taste  in  old  mutton: 

No  matter  how  the  mutton  is  to  be 
fixed,  if  it  is  first  put  on  in  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  come  just  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  that  waste  drained  off  and 
thrown  away  (it  could,  of  course,  be 
used  to  make  a  mash  for  chickens  or  fed 
to  the  pigs  so  as  not  to  be  wasted),  the 
strong  taste  will  disappear.  Where  you 
have  dinner  at  noon,  it  is  advisable  to 
get  the  meat  the  day  before,  as  to  be 
at  its  best  it  should  be  cooked  very 
slowly  for  several  hours. 

WANTED 

DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS,  HONEY, 
RAISINS,  ETC. 

It  is  my  aim  to  get  the  highest  prices 
possible  for  all  shippers.  Send  me  a  trial 
shipment. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale  Dealer, 
210  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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HOW  TO  KILL  GOPHERS  AND 
MOLES. 


That  it  is  no  simple  task  to  get  rid  of 
gophers  and  moles  and  other  rodents  is 
the  opinion  of  A.  L.  Lovett,  pest  expert 
at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  He 
believes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  combina- 
tion of  treatments  rather  than  any  one 
system. 

"In  most  cases  one  will  have  very  good 
success  during  the  early  part  of  the  fight 
with  the  poisoned  bait.  Fumigation  with 
carbon-bisulphide  gives  very  good  success 
in  newly  formed  burrows  of  the  pocket 
gopher.  This  method  is  used  extensively 
through  the  Middle  West  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  over  large  fields.  Where  the 
application  fails  it  is  usually  due  to  the 
very  extended  underground  burrows 
which  occur  in  fields  long  infested.  The 
carbon-bisulphide  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  six  ounces  to  each  pocket.  Satu- 
rating dry  horse  manure  and  working 
this  down  into  the  burrow  is  a  very  good 
method  of  application.  The  material  may 
be  poured  slowly  into  the  hole  direct. 
After  treating  the  bole,  cover  it  thorough- 
ly to  hold  in  the  fumes.  Always  bear  in 
mind  that  carbon-bisulphide  is  as  inflam- 
mable as  gasoline.  Do  not  open  it  near  a 
hot  stove,  nor  smoke  while  making  the 
application. 

"When  the  numbers  of  pests  are  con- 
siderably lessened  they  seem  to  become 
wary  of  such  methods,  and  then  possibly 
the  trap  will  be  about  the  only  way  that 
you  can  catch  them.  After  the  traps  cease 
to  be  effective,  a  small  boy  with  a  rifle 
will  usually  keep  them  down  pretty  well. 
This  pest  appears  above  ground  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  and  can  be  shot 
very  readily. 

"There  are  two  methods  of  preparing 
the  poisoned  bait.  One  consists  of  simply 
using  pieces  of  carrot  or  potato  or  even 
raisins.  Make  an  incision  in  each  piece 
and  slip  in  a  crystal  of  strychnia  sul- 
phate. The  burrow  should  not  be  left 
uncovered  in  the  case  of  the  pocket 
gopher;  simply  scrape  away  the  surface 
soil  to  expose  the  tunnel;  the  bait  may 
then  be  dropped  into  the  hole  and  the  soil 
replaced. 

"In  the  case  of  moles,  a  sharp  pointed 
stick  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  up- 
lifted earth  around  the  tunnel  and  the 
bait  dropped  in.  Then  simply  stamp  on 
the  burrow  to  cut  out  the  light  from  be 
low. 

"The  other  method  for  preparing  the 
bait  with  poison  is  as  follows:  Dissolve 
an  ounce  of  strychnia  sulphate  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water;  add  a  pint  of  thick 
syrup  and  stir  thoroughly.  Scent  this 
with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  anise.  This 
mixture  is  sufficient  to  poison  a  half- 
bushel  of  wheat  or  corn.  Simply  pour  it 
over  the  grain  and  stir  vigorously.  This 
grain,  of  course,  should  not  be  scattered 
in  exposed  places  where  birds  and  poultry 
can  get  at  it." 


ALFALFA  ON  SAND  AND  SAW- 
DUST. 


A  Wisconsin  reader  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man gives  a  bit  of  experience  which 
may  interest  some  reader  in  an  ex-lum- 
bering section  in  California.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  noted  that  what  he  describes 
as  possible  is  likely  to  require  plenty  of 
irrigation  water  wherever  natural  moist- 
ure is  scant  or  intermittent.  This  is  the 
story: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  alfalfa  raising  in  Wisconsin  is  found 
near  the  little  village  of  Embarrass,  in 
Waupaca  county,  on  the  Shawano  county 
line.  A  tract  of  pure  wash  sand  land 
that  had  been  used  for  years  as  a  dump 
for  the  refuse  of  the  local  sawmill  was 
subject  to  overflow  from  the  Embarrass 


river,  and  the  wash  sand  kept  accumu- 
lating each  year  until  the  tract  of  land 
became  a  mixture  of  refuse  and  sand. 

The  land  is  owned  by  Dr.  Jekel,  who 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  farm  experiments. 
Last  year  he  concluded  to  test  this  appar- 
ent waste  land  from  an  alfalfa  stand- 
point. The  seed  was  sown  without  inoc 
ulation,  nor  was  the  land  especially 
treated.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
wonderful  success,  as  the  crop  will  testify. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  success  allowed 
on  this  waste  land  is  having  a  wonderful 
influence  in  stimulating  the  farmers  to 
sow  alfalfa.  O.  M.  Wagner,  of  Embarrass, 
said  he  has  known  this  tract  of  waste 
land  for  twenty  years  and  it  was  so  poor 
that  it  would  not  even  raise  weeds. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  PRANCISCO 

PADPD  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
«  A"  L,l\  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland.  Ore 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doinfr  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
frasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
..hen  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  tbe  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  Fimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  eugines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  suet 
10  to  40-H.  P.   Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 

you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  St.,  Han  FrancUco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacrament*.  Cal 

Mentloa  Rural  Press. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


Increase  your  yield  per  acre  by  keeping  the 
cost  of  production  down  to  tlie  very  mini- 
mum.        The  dollars  are  saved  with  a 


There  is  Money  in  Almonds 

Read  Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 


Does  away  with  slow  and 
expensive  hand  hulling 
and  separating.  No  waste. 
No  lost  time. 
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READ  ALMOND  HULLER  AND  SEPARATOR  I 

„  .        MADE  PY     .  ^_  _  )   1^2 

T       j/  SCKMEOCR 

1 1.  y  Mro.  co 
^  

These  machines  manufactured 
in  three  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 


Write  us  today  giving  number  of  acres  you  have  and  let  us  send  you  full  descriptions 
and  give  you  valuable  advice  based  on  actual  experience  and  demonstrations. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company   Davis,  California 


September  14,  1912 
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SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

A    BOY    CAN    RUN  IX 

The  Up-to-Date  Engine  lor  Power  on  the  Farm 

Six-tenths  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour 

Simplicity 

Operates  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Stove  Distillate 

Has  no  spark  plug,  no  battery,  no  carburetter,  no  cams,  no  yokes,  no  gears,  or  any  complicated  parts  to  buy  or  get  out 

of  order.    Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

C*flt4[PI  1?    Off      FMffMF1    l^fl      «>0  7th  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
i3JILwIJL  JLjUj     vIL    Hil  11  vH-IH  Hi    V^Vf«    551  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


(]f  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  pump— then  buying  it, 

([[  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump      Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand*    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point* 
Bulletin  No*  RIO  tells  all  about  them* 


(J[  Our  branch  house*  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street*  Los  Angeles*  carries  a 
w?t?5 ^a^cedPump  complete  stock* 

Krogh  Manufacturing'  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SACRAMENTO    PIPE  WORKS 

Pipe  for  all  purposes 

We  invite  you  to  call  and  inspect  our 
works  when  you  visit  the  State  Fair 

Casing  Pipe  Fittings 
Valves  and  Brass  Goods 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  furnishing 
Casing  and  Pipe  for  Pumping  Plants 


716-718-720-722  R  Street 


Sacramento,  Californi 
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Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 


OF   SAN  FRANCISCO 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

At  the  close  of  business  September  4,  1912. 
ASSETS 

Loans  and  Discounts   $22,917,197.71 

United  States  Bonds   6,199,418.30 

Other  Bonds    3,356,126.87 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit   2,100,347.77 

Bank  Premises,  Furniture  and  Fixtures   2.260,218.00 

Money  on  Hand  $3,651,165.93 

Due  from  Banks   8,630,791.53 

  12,281,957.46 

Redemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer   300,000.00 

$49,415,266.11 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $6,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits   5,070,803.23 

Letters  of  Credit,  etc   2,216,350.98 

National  Bank  Notes  Outstanding   5,964,995.00 

Reserved  for  Taxes    58,750.90 

Deposits    30,104,366.00 

Stat©  of  California,  )  $49  415  26611 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  /  ss-  »W,*lW,*nw.ii 

I.  Frank  B.  King,  Cashier  of  the  above  named  bank,  do  solemly  swear 
that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

FRANK  B.  KING,  Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  September,  1912. 
[Seal]  O.  A.  EGGERS, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
Correct:  Attest    F.  W.  Van  Sicklen,  Joseph  Sloss,  A.  Christesen. 

OFFICERS: 
Isui.i-  W.  Hellman,  President. 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
F.  L.  I.ipmnn.  Vice-President  E.  L..  Jacobs,  Assistant  Cashier 

James  K.  Wilson,  Vice-President  C.  I..  Duvis,  Assistant  Cashier 

Frank  B.  King,  Cashier  \.  D»  Oliver.  Assistant  Cashier 

\V.  MoGavin.  Assistant  Cashier  A.  B.  Price,  Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS: 

Islaias  W.  Hellman  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  J.  Henry  Meyer 

Joseph  Sloss  A.  t'hristeson  A.  H.  Payson 

Percy  T.  Morgan  W.  Haas  Chaa.  J.  Deering 

E-  w-  Vn°  S»Vklen  Hartland  Law  Jamea  K.  Wilson 

\\  in.  F.  Herrin  Henry  Rosenfeld 

John  C.  Kirkpatrick  James  L.  Flood  *•  *"  »->Pn»an 


BULL  DOG 

Straight  Line  Power  Sprayer 


For  Use  in  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Hopfields,  Potato  Fields,  Etc. 

Consists  of  the  well  known  Hull  Dob  hopper  cooled  gasoline  engine  mounted 
on  an  iron  sub-base  and  geared  to  the  spray  pump.  The  pump  crank  is  placed 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  pump,  thus  avoiding  all  tendency  to  twist  and 
s;. rin 'A.  Equipped  With  the  lJemiiig  double  acting  power  spray  pump,  figure 
7o».  which  lias  brass  cylinder,  ball  valves,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  eaten  out  and 
is  built  to  withstand  200  pounds  pressure.  200  gallon,  round  bottom  solu- 
tion tank  has  an  automatic  agitator  which  keeps  the  solution  thoroughly 
mixed.  Tank  is  filled  by  means  of  a  Deming  Hydraulic  tank  filler  which 
does  away  with  the  auxiliary  pump.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  Farmers' 
Handy  wagon  which  is  specially  constructed  for  orchard  work  with  wide  tires 
and  low  bed.  The  outfit  can  be  removed  from  the  truck  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  truck  used  for  other  purposes. 

Furnished  complete,  ready  for  use. 

Write  for  delivered  prices  at  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


Rust-Resisting  American  Ingot  Iron 

Lasts  Longer  than  the  old-fashioned  Iron  used  by  your  Grandfathers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


THE  EARLIEST  USERS  OF  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
CULVERTS  ARE  TODAY  OUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS. 

WH  Y  ? 

Because  the  Tests  of  Service  have  shown  that  these  culverts  are 
Strong,  Durable  and  Efficient,  that  the  claims  made  by  the  scientists 
for  the  rust-resisting  quality  of  iron  of  the  highest  degree  of  purity 
are  justified,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
CULVERTS  are  the  wisest  investment. 

No  less  successful  are  American  Ingot  Iron  Irrigation  Pipe, 
Gates,  Flumes,  Roofing  and  Siding,  and  Wire  Fencing. 

Write  us  for  particulars  on  lines  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Calif  ornia  Corrugated  Culvert 
Company 


409  Leroy  St., 
LOS  ANGELES. 


5th  and  Parker  Sts., 
WEST  BERKELEY. 


Buy  a  Tractor 


"BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 
80  H.P. 

Any  Farmer  who  can  afford  to  own  an  Automobile  can  afford  a 
Farm  Tractor.  It  will  make  more  money  for  him  than  the  Auto- 
mobile. He  can  put  it  to  practical  use  in  farm  work.  It  takes  the 
place  of  FORTY  MULES.  It  cuts  out  hired  men.  It  is  ready  for 
work  night  or  day;  no  expense  when  idle. 

SAN  LEANDRO  GAS  TRACTORS  will  give  you  years  of  absolutely 
reliable  service  at  lowest  cost  of  maintenance.  WILL  YOU  ALLOW 
US  TO  PROVE  IT?  Send  for  latest  catalog. 


CUT  OUT,  SIGN,  AND  MAIL  TO  US. 


THE  BEST  MFG.  CO., 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Send  me  descriptive  catalog  of  your 
Gas  Tractor. 


Name  . 
Address 


The  Best  Mfg.  Co. 

(INC.) 

San  Leandro, 
California 
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Forty-second  Yeai 


Tules  and  Their  Transformation. 

In  our  references  to  the  riverside  lands  of  central  interior  California 
we  have  often  referred  to  their  unique  characters  as  parts  of  a  State 
which  is  enrolled  among  semi-arid  commonwealths,  and  have  exhorted 
our  readers  to  inform  themselves  about  development  in  a  district  which 
is  so  different  from  the  chief  areas  of  the  State  and  is  still  characteris- 
tically California.  The  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  describing 
the  region  of  which  its  city  is  the  center  of  trade,  travel  and  producing 
activity,  presents  historic  and  industrial  facts  in  a  very  dramatic  and 
interesting  manner: 

In  the  beginning  Mt.  Diablo  looked  down  upon  a  network  of  slimy 
troughs,  through  which  sluggish  waters  ebbed  and  flowed.  The  tides 
of  the  mighty  ocean, 
touched  by  celestial  pow- 
ed,  choked  the  seething 
water  through  the  nar- 
row Carquinez,  to  dis- 
tribute itself  by  pulsa- 
tions into  the  maze  of 
rivulets  in  the  delta  of 
the  San  Joaquin. 

Diablo  was  a  witness 
of  another  motion  be- 
sides the 'daily  ooze  of 
ocean's  tides.  Across 
the  plains  to  the  north- 
east, as  far  as  an  eagle's 
eye  could  reach,  the 
sloughs  meandered 
through  meadows  of 
flags,  rushes  and  tules. 
Perpetual  sunshine  and 
moisture  had  conspired 
with  the  primeval  wash 
of  "slickens"  from  the 
Sierras,  to  create  the 
germs  of  vegetable  life, 
and  thus  a  dense  mass 
of  useless  blades  covered 
a  million  acres  of  moor- 
land. The  land  and  sea 
breeze  that  daily  swept 
through    Carquinez  set 

this  inland  sea  of  useless  blades  in  motion,  and  lonely  Diablo  was  enter- 
tained daily  by  the  panorama  of  moving  tides  and  waving  tules. 

There  was  seasonal  diversity.  Storms  gathered  from  the  mighty 
ocean,  swept  against  the  Sierran  peaks,  and  torrents  tore  through  forest 
and  chaparral  down  the  mountain-side  to  disturb  the  placid  San  Joa- 
quin, to  battle  with  the  tides,  to  spread  in  turbulence  over  the  impotenl 
meadows  of  tule.  These  torrents  were  loaded  with  silt  of  the  Sierras, 
and  the  vigilant  Diablo  saw  the  moorland  gradually  build  itself  up 
with  importations  of  soil  from  the  rock-ribbed  Sierras,  saw  the  decay- 
ing tule  roots  thus  reinforced,  and  waited  patiently  for  Father  Time 
with  his  scythe  to  harvest  the  primal  crop  of  the  tule  meadow. 

Ages  passed.  Still  Diablo  stood  sentinel.  The  alchemy  of  sunshine, 
the  laws  of  vegetable  life  and  the  momentum  of  the  tides  and  the  tor- 
rents had  built  up  the  land  with  sediment  and  peat,  yet  the  waters  of 
San  Joaquin  still  flowed  placidly  through  its  many  channels,  through 
Carquinez  to  the  great  sea.  Floods  swept  over  the  moorland,  but  each 
succeeding  inundation  left  a  new  coat  of  mountain  soil,  and  forced  the 
tules  to  a  higher  life,  leaving  below  a  matted  bed  of  peat,  the  wonder 
and  the  inheritance  of  the  ages  to  follow.  Insects  and  amphibious 
life  thrived  in  the  dark  marshes,  fish  disported  in  the  waters,  and  on 


Thirty-Six  Inch  Krogh  Centrifugal  Pump  for  Tule  Reclamation 


the  uplands  beyond  the  moorland  and  in  the  mountains  roamed  beasts 
of  great  and  small  degree. 

The  red  Indian,  with  his  rude  devices  and  narrow  intelligence,  came 
as  monarch  of  the  land.  But  the  tides  continued  and  the  tules  waved 
their  blades  and  still  reigned  over  the  moorland.  Diablo  stood  sentinel, 
and  was  still  on  watch  when  the  white  came  to  dispute  the  realm  with 
the  redman,  and  covered  the  upland  pastures  with  his  flocks  and  herds. 
Finally,  the  call  of  gold  tempted  feverish  man  to  try  every  route  to 
the  Mother  Lode,  and  Diablo  saw  the  lines  of  craft  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  San  Joaquin  penetrating  the  tule  marshes  in  the  rush  to 
the  mines.  These  craft  reached  the  limit  of  navigation  where  the  tules 
ceased  and  the  upland  plains  began. 

Therefore  was  Stockton.  Here  the  gold-seekers  disembarked  to  rush 
for  gold.  Here  crews  abandoned  their  craft  to  seek  riches.  Here  sup- 
plies for  the  mines  were 
brought  by  schooner,  or 
barge,  and  were  hastened 
forward  over  diverging 
trails  to  the  "diggings." 
Here  traders  established 
their  shops,  and  Stockton 
at  the  terminal  of  the 
tides,  on  the  verge  of  the 
tales,  preyed  and  thrived 
on  the  tolls  it  levied  on 
the  seekers  of  gold.  Then 
Diablo  looked  across  the 
tules  at  Stockton,  and 
Stockton  gazed  across 
tlie  tules  at  Diablo,  and 
both  wondered  at  this 
waste  of  mother  earth, 
this  million-acre  expanse 
of  useless  reeds,  rushes, 
and  flags. 

Uncle  Sam  visited 
Diablo  and  made  it  a 
base  for  his  land  plats. 
He  looked  across  the 
marshes,  marked  them 
"waste"  on  his  maps, 
and  generously  donated 
them  to  California.  The 
State  struggled  through 
its  argonaut  period  of 
gold,  its  pastoral  era,  its  grain-raising  epoch,  and  plunged  into  its  fruit- 
growing destiny,  and  still  the  tules  waved  in  afternoon  breeze  and  cast 
their  shadows  upon  the  tides.  Enterprise  and  civilization  in  many 
forms  entered  the  State  and  wove  a  network  of  energy  over  mountain 
and  valley,  yet  left  the  tule  solitudes  unconquered,  idle,  useless.  Diablo 
stared  across  at  Stockton  and  wondered  at  the  waste. 

Finally  curious  man,  lured  by  the  mystic  tide's  wand,  probed  be- 
neath the  matted  surface  and  found  the  fecund  soil.  He  fenced  the 
floods  and  tides  with  levees,  and  reclaimed  a  richer  mine  than  the 
Mother  Lode,  from  out  the  fathomless  beds  of  peat,  where  millions  of 
rays  of  sunshine  had  been  stored,  where  the  chemistry  of  time  and  sea- 
son had  deposited  their  climax  of  fertility,  and  thence  brought  forth 
marvels  of  culture.  From  the  first  reclaimed  areas  such  bounteous  re- 
turns poured  that  alert  mankind  and  alert  capital  were  eager  to  enlist 
in  the  new  field  of  riches.  The  clamshell  of  the  mollusk  world  was 
expanded  to  the  clamshell  of  the  dredger  world,  huge  machines  kept 
busy  by  day  and  by  night  to  raise  levees  along  the  tidal  channels,  and 
protect  the  precious  fields  of  peat  and  alluvium  from  the  disaster  of 
floods.    Steel  rails  were  laid  on  ridges  of  subsiding  peat,  steel  bridges 

(Continued  on  Page  279.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m. ,  Sept.  17,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Hureka  

.01 

2.31 

.67 

70 

52 

Hed  Bluff  

00 

4.15 

.21 

94 

56 

Sacramento  

00 

1.24 

.14 

92 

56 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

1.25 

.01 

89 

54 

San  Jose  

00 

.70 

.15 

92 

48 

00 

.10 

00 

98 

56 

Independence... 

00 

.68 

00 

88 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.01 

.12 

92 

50 

IjOs  Angeles  

00 

T 

00 

86 

52 

8  a  Diego  

00 

.40 

00 

70 

58 

The  Week. 


Now  that  the  State  Fair  has  run  its  course  of 
education  and  entertainment,  the  next  State-wide 
agricultural  event  is  the  opening-  of  the  Short 
Courses  on  the  University  Farm,  which  will  begin 
with  September  23  and  continue  with  a  succes- 
sion of  subjects  until  November  21.  The  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  one  can  take  a  simple  subject 
or  a  series  of  them  and  thus  occupy  himself  from 
two  to  eight  weeks  as  his  interest  and  available 
time  shall  dictate.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
subjects,  the  teachers  of  each,  the  schedule  of 
days  and  hours,  and  all  that,  can  be  had  by  ap- 
plication to  the  University  Farm  at  Davis  or 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley.  Leading 
facts  are  posted  on  the  walls  of  railway  stations 
and  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  fully  understand  that  all  adults  inter- 
ested in  farming,  or  in  any  particular  kind  of  it, 
are  welcomed  to  come,  take  what  they  want,  and 
return  to  their  accustomed  life  and  work  refreshed 
and  edified  by  thinking  what  it  is  all  about  and 
the  best  way  to  do  it.  About  150  did  this  last 
year,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  multiple  of  that 
number  enrolled  this  year.  The  teaching  is  by 
lecture,  demonstration,  and  discussion.  The  teach- 
ers arc  among  the  best-known  University  agricul- 
turists, and  the  instruction  is  a  grown-up  affair 
every  way.  Pupils  have  a  right  to  talk  back  in 
a  parliamentary  manner  (which  is  about  the 
worst  one  can  say  of  it),  and  if  the  lesson  does 
not  contain  up-to-date  truth,  the  pupil  shares  the 
blame.  The  illustrative  outfit  this  year,  in  ani- 
mals, machinery,  trees  and  plants,  grains,  etc.,  as 
well  as  in  scientific  paraphernalia,  is  better  than 
ever  before ;  there  is  no  high  cost  of  living  in 
Davis  aud  vicinity:  there  is  a  cordial  welcome  for 
everything  from  broadcloth  to  jeans,  and  from 
silk  to  sacking,  for  the  farming  ladies  (God-bless- 
'em)  are  always  present  in  good  numbers.  There 
are  no  reserved  seats,  no  formal  invitations:  each 
one  is  as  good  as  another  and  usually  a  little 
better.  Why  not  come  and  get  your  share  of 
what  the  State  pays  for  and  for  the  attainment 


g)f  which  the  railways  give  back  a  third  of  the 
Tare?  Why  not  gouge  the  corporations  a  little 
on  your  own  account?  Everybody's  doin'  it:  it's 
up  to  you. 

Agriculture  for  Preachers. 

Exhortation  to  short-course  work  reminds  us 
that  it  is  not  restricted  to  farmers,  but  is  ex- 
tended to  those  who  desire  this  form  of  wisdom, 
that  by  its  possession  they  may  make  themselves 
more  useful  to  farmers.  The  service  of  the  clergy 
to  agriculture,  for  instance,  has  been  notable 
through  the  centuries.  Priests  who  knew  better 
farming  than  that  current  in  their  communities 
have  wrought  revolutions  in  practice  and  have 
heightened  prosperity — temporal  as  well  as  spir- 
itual. Now  that  preachers  have  to  lead  rather 
than  to  drive  people  to  salvation,  it  becomes  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  efforts  should  rest  upon 
understanding  of  the  life  of  the  parish  and  wis- 
dom in  its  industries.  We  note  it  of  interest, 
therefore,  that  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  College 
has  organized  instruction  especially  for  ministers 
who  are  in  active  charge  of  churches  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  who  are  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
farming.  These  ministers  frequently  find  it  of 
value  to  know  even  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  agriculture.  Being  advised  of  this,  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  State  University, 
many  of  them  farmers  themselves,  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  this  course.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  first  classes  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
ministers  of  all  ages  from  all  parts  of  the  Blue 
Grass  State.  These  ministers  are  taken  in  charge 
by  experts  in  the  various  branches  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  who  deliver  lectures  and  give 
practical  demonstrations  of  agricultural  work  of 
all  sorts,  and  the  knowledge  is  to  be  spread 
among  their  parishioners  by  these  ministers  by 
conversation  and  by  their  discourses.  The  short 
courses  at  the  University  Farm  are  not  formally 
planned  to  meet  this  opportunity,  but  they  are 
essentially  of  the  character  indicated.  Rural 
congregations  which  are  disposed  to  plan  a  little 
rest  for  themselves  and  for  their  spiritual  guides 
should  consider  the  offering  at  the  University 
Farm. 

Capital  for  Farming. 

It  must  be  weeks  since  we  repeated  our  old- 
time  claim  that  capital  for  farming  should  be  as 
cheap  as  capital  for  anything  else — even  for  the 
banking  business.  AVe  cannot  resist  another  hit 
at.  the  high-interest  exaction  which  has  hampered 
farming  success  so  long.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
hurry  the  hit  in  order  to  get  it  in  at  all.  for  high 
financiers  are  being  converted  so  fast  that  soon 
no  sinners  will  remain,  and  we  begin  to  feel  like 
Bryan  when  he  charged  Teddy  with  stealing  his 
policies.  For  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
held  a  meeting  in  Detroit  last  week,  and  we  are 
told  by  the  press  reports  that  "the  problem  of 
agricultural  development  as  viewed  by  men  of 
finance  promised  almost  to  eclipse  the  currency 
question.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  routine 
and  the  formal  election  of  officers,  the  convention 
planned  to  devote  practically  all  its  time  to  dis- 
cussing plans  suggesting  assistance  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer."  One  of  the  notable  declarations 
at  the  convention  was  that  made  by  Charles  A. 
Conant.  evidently  an  up-to-date  financier  with  his 
heart  in  the  West,  who  declared  "that  the  farmer 
had  the  right  to  demand  the  same  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  obta'ning  credit  as  the  manu- 
facturer and  merchant,  with  the  limitation  that 
the  facilities  afforded  him  must  be  based  upon 
sound  banking  principles."  We  have  to  pardon 
the  reference  to  the  "limitation."    It  is  appar- 


ently the  penalty  for  some  of  the  fiat  propositions 
which  some  have  indulged  in  in  the  name  of  farm 
ers.  There  is  no  better  security  than  good  farm- 
ing lands,  and  "sound  banking  principles,"  as 
we  understand  them,  consist  in  lending  money  on 
such  security  at  rates  which  will  enable  the  busi- 
ness to  pay.  The  fanner  asks  that  he  have  money 
as  cheap  as  anybody  who  uses  money  industrially, 
and  he  has  the  best  kind  of  security  for  it. 

Now  what  are  they  getting  at  the  present  time  .' 
Mrr.  Conant  says:  "The  average  rate  of  interest 
shown  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1890  upon 
mortgages  on  farm  lands  was  7.07  per  cent,  but 
this  is  only  an  average,  pulled  down  by  such 
rates  as  5.66  in  New  York,  5.43  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  5.58  in  Massachusetts,  while  the  average  rate 
(and  not  the  maximum)  rises  as  high  as  8.18  per 
cent  in  Minnesota,  8.38  in  Texas,  9.79  in  Missis- 
s:ppi.  9.87  in  Washington,  10.55  in  Idaho,  and 
10.97  in  Montana."  Just  how  the  farmers  shall 
get  money  at  the  same  rate  as  the  most  favored 
borrowers,  which  they  certainly  should  have,  is 
not  clear.  Farmers  and  bankers  may  have  to 
work  over  that  matter  for  some  time,  and  the 
bankers  have  never  before  been  committed  to  help 
as  they  are  now  committed.  American  farmers 
and  financiers  ought  to  be  as  bright  as  those  of 
Europe,  and  Mr.  Conant  named  from  4.30  to  5.96 
per  cent  as  available  there  as  the  result  of  proper 
arrangement  and  organization.  Farmers'  organ- 
izations ought  to  push  this  matter:  they  ought 
not  to  expect  the  bankers'  association  to  do  it  all 

How  Apples  Were  Set  Free  in  Los  Angeles. 

There  has  been  a  tumult  on  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  past  between  Watsonville  and  her  big  city- 
sister  Los  Angeles  in  which  Watsonville  seems  to 
have  won  out.  It  seems  that  a  combination  of 
the  wholesalers  of  Los  Angeles  fixed  a  price  of 
65  cents  a  box  on  Bellftowers,  while  the  Watson- 
ville Packers  and  Shippers  Association  determined 
upon  75  cents  as  a  minimum  price.  The  Watson- 
ville association  sent  a  delegation  to  invade  the 
trade  precincts  of  Los  Angeles  and  they  brought 
back  the  goods.  Los  Angeles  will  pay  the  addi- 
tional dime,  and  the  invaders  reported  that  they 
had  a  "very  amicable  meeting  with  the  Southern- 
ers." Some  current  comments  are  that  the  Wat- 
sonville growers  cannot  afford  to  grow  apples  at 
65  cents  delivered  in  Los  Angeles,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  was  a  growers'  proposition  at  all,  though 
the  dime,  if  lost,  might  have  reacted  on  the  grow- 
ers later.  It  seems  to  us  just  a  straight  issue 
between  wholesale  dealers,  because,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  most  Watsonville  apples  are  sold  on 
the  trees.  Nor  was  it  a  consumers'  question,  be- 
cause there  was  no  claim  that  Los  Angeles  retail- 
ers would  get  apples  any  cheaper  by  the  whole- 
salers' cut.  on  the  shippers.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
whole  affair  is  more  significant  that  way  as  show- 
ing how  dealers'  operations  influence  values  with 
out  consulting  either  him  who  grows  them  or  him 
who  eats  them.  And  if  so  much  can  be  done 
between  them,  how  much  more  might  be  possible 
if  both  outsiders  should  play  against  the  center. 

The  Effete  Long  Islanders. 

We  have  to  laugh  at  the  story  which  comes 
illustrating  the  weakness  of  mankind  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  national  metropolis.  This  is  it :  "Some 
day  next  week  a  fiat-car  will  be  shunted  down 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  tracks  as  far  as  Farm- 
ingdale.  On  it  braced  on  two  sides  will  be  one 
watermelon.  A  truck  will  draw  alongside  of  the 
flat-car.  Four  or  five  men  will  ease  the  monster 
on  to  a  truck,  and  the  biggest  watermelon  ever 
grown  in  all  Texas  will  be  delivered  at  the  sum- 
mer home  of  B.  F.  Yoakum.    The  melon  weighs 
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112  pounds.  It  was  grow  by  Judge  Tittrell  of 
Houston."  Surely  the  Long  Islanders  must  be 
weak  if  they  have  to  yoke  'em  up  that  way  to 
handle  such  a  small  berry.  Hundred-weight  mel- 
ons are  grown  in  all  California  districts  which 
count  much  on  melons  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. Los  Angeles  county  has  a  record  of  put- 
ting 131%  pounds  in  one  melon,  and  we  do  not 
at  the  moment  know  how  much  larger  '.hey  have 
been  built  in  this  State.  But  perhaps  112  pounds 
is  big  enough  for  Texas — with  such  a  tough  cli- 
mate, you  know. 

The  Orange  as  a  Pre-anesthetic. 

The  scent  of  the  orange  has  lulled  many  people 
to  contented  repose  in  California  investments,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  coming  to  high 
standing  in  surgical  as  well  as  in  financial  opera- 
tions. Current  report  is  that  a  new  anesthetic 
has  been  discovered  in  New  York  in  which  the 
patient  perceives  first  the  orange  perfume  and  be- 
gins to  dream  of  California.  The  new  anesthetic 
is  based  on  the  odor  of  the  essence  of  oranges, 
which  is  ten  times  stronger  than  the  odor  of  ether. 
The  patient  smells  this  vaporized  esser.ee,  which 
is  then  gradually  mixed  will)  ether,  the  change 
from  one  to  the  other  being  imperceptible,  and 
the  struggle  which  usually  attends  the  first  sniff 
of  the  ether  is  avoided.  It  has  been  u*ed  in  five 
operations  at  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital,  ami 
with  such  startling  success  that  J.  C.  Byrnes  pre- 
dicts its  adoption  for  both  navy  and  army.  It  is 
clear,  then,  thai  the  protective  tariff  on  oranges 
must  be  maintained  as  a  war  measure. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Which  Alfalfa  Is  Best? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  in  Stanislaus  county  ten 
acres  of  Arabian  alfalfa,  which  was  sown  the  first 
week  in  April  this  yean  It  was  clipped  in  July 
and  irrigated.  It  is  now  about  14  inches  high, 
but  looks  sickly,  turns  white  at  the  tips,  and  some 
dies  down.  There  is  a  green  worm  in  the  field 
about  an  inch  long,  but  in  no  great  quantity. 
There  are  several  places  here  with  the  Arabian 
alfalfa  on  them  and  with  the  same  trouble,  while 
the  ordinary  variety  is  looking  fine  by  the  side 
of  it.  I  am  thinking  some  of  turning  the  crop 
under  and  sowing  the  ordinary  variety,  hut  would 
like  to  be  sure  first  if  the  Arabian  variety  would 
be  as  good  if  left  another  season.  WiH  the  Arab- 
ian alfalfa  produce  as  much  hay  with  the  same 
care  as  the  ordinary  kind  in  another  season,  and 
will  it  get  over  its  sickly  apearance  with  age? — 
Reader,  Sacramento. 

Our  experience  and  observation  have  been 
rather  unfavorable  to  Arabian  alfalfa.  Usually, 
however,  the  plant  makes  a  good  show  at  first 
and  begins  to  run  out  afterward.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  long-lived  and  satisfactory  as  the 
common  variety.  With  this  prospect  ahead  of 
you,  according  to  present  experience,  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  to  plow  the  crop  in  as  you 
suggest  and  seed  again  with  the  common  variety. 
For  if  your  plants  are  bad  at  first,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  other  growers  is  that  they  are  likely  to 
become  less  satisfactory  afterward,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  hope  for  this  variety,  while  the 
superior  appearance  of  the  common  variety  dem- 
onstrates its  quality.  It  must  be  stated,  of  course, 
that  if  you  are  dealing  with  alkaline  conditions, 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  surface  content  of 
alkali  will  increase  and  render  all  plantations  un- 
satisfactory. This  trouble  is  very  wide  through- 
out the  valley,  as  perhaps  you  know.  Your 
chances,  however,  seem  to  be  with  the  common 
variety,  or  with  the  Turkestan,  which  is  proving 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  recently  introduced 


varieties.  The  worm  you  mention  cannot  be 
charged  with  the  trouble. 


Smutty  Sorghum. 

To  the  Editor :  The  various  plantings  of  Egyp- 
tian corn  on  the  ranch  have  turned  smutty,  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  wheat  and  barley.  Is 
there  any  unusual  reason  for  this,  or  could  irri- 
gation have  caused  it,  and  what  is  the  best  method 
of  preventing  it? — Grower,  Colusa. 

Sorghum  is  affected  by  a  smut  similar  to  that 
of  other  grains.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that 
the  irrigation  could  cause  it  because  it  is  due  to 
the  introduction  of  the  germ  of  the  disease.  This 
generaly  comes  with  the  use  of  smutty  seed.  Pos- 
sibly the  growth  of  the  smut  may  have  been  pro- 
moted by  moisture  arising  from  soil  rendered  very 
wet  by  irrigation,  and  for  this  plant  free  irri- 
gation should  not  be  used,  because  it  will  do 
more  with  less  water  than  any  other  plant  we 
are  growing,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  thrifty  in 
a  drier  atmosphere.  We  can  only  suggest  that 
you  get  sei'd  for  next  year  from  an  absolutely 
clean  field,  that  you  get  as  much  growth  as  you 
can  without  irrigation,  and  then  use  water  in 
moderate  quantities  as  may  be  necessary,  followed 
by  a  cultivation  for  the  drying  of  the  surface. 


Potatoes  on  the  Southern  Coast. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  grown  two  crops  of 
potatoes  in  succession  on  a  field  here,  and  for 
special  reasons  I  would  like  to  plant  for  the  third 
time  next  spring.  Potatoes  do  much  better  fol- 
lowing onions  or  mustard,  however.  I  wonder  if 
you  can  advise  me  as  to  the  best  treatment  of 
the  soil  looking  to  the  third  successive  crop?  You 
know  that  we  do  not  irrigate  here,  as  a  usual 
thing,  but  depend  on  conserving  the  winter  rain. 
I  have  been'  told  that  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  by  sowing  a  cover  crop  to  be  turned 
under  a  month  before  planting.  Since  the  weather 
is  so  uniformly  cool  here,  peas  and  like  crops  are 
of  such  slow  growth  that  they  yield  little  of  value. 
How  would  it  do  to  sow  common  barley  with  per- 
haps some  vetch  included?  Would  that  give  bet- 
ter results  for  the  next  crop  than  to  plow  in  De- 
cember very  deep,  say  14  inches,  so  as  to  aerate 
the  soil  thoroughly,  and  then  plow  again  in  May 
just  before  planting? — Planter,  Lompoc. 

From  the  point  of  increasing  the  humus  in  the 
soil,  the  growing  of  any  green  crop,  even  weeds, 
and  plowing  in  in  the  spring  would  be  a  gain 
over  a  clean  winter  cultivation.  But  for  conser- 
vation of  moisture,  the  plan  of  fall  and  spring 
plowing,  keeping  the  ground  clean  by  cultivation 
if  the  surface  has  a  tendency  to  crust  by  the 
winter  rains,  would  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
secure  a  maximum  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  for  the  use  of  potatoes.  You  have  to  choose, 
then,  as  to  which  object,  the  enrichment  of  the 
soil  or  the  conservation  of  the  moisture,  would  be 
of  most  importance  to  you  at  present.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  supplies  of  stable  manure  which  you 
can  plow  in  in  the  fall,  they  will  be  disintegrated 
in  time  to  help  and  not  injure  the  spring  planting 
of  potatoes,  although  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
grow  potatoes  upon  freshly  manured  soil. 


Cucumber  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  red  so-called 
orange  land  which  has  produced  excellent  wheat. 
Will  you  give  information  about  its  adaptability 
to  cucumbers?  Are  there  pickle  factories  in  the 
State  which  would  demand  them  in  quantities, 
and  is  there  much  other  demand  for  them?  About 
when  should  they  be  planted,  and  how  much 
water  would  they  need? — J.  D.  L.,  Dinuba. 

Do  not  try  to  float  the  cucumber  business  with- 
out a  small-scale  trial  trip  to  see  how  you  can 
fly  in  it.  The  cucumber  knows  what  it  wants 
and  wants  it.  It  needs  a  retentive  soil  which  does 
not  crack  and  hake,  and  such  a  soil  is  made  by 


abundance  of  organic  matter.  Your  orange  soil, 
unless  heavily  treated  with  stable  manure  and 
given  plenty  of  time  for  disintegration,  would 
probably  give  you  distressful  cucumber  plants,  if 
it  has  come  right  out  of  wheat-growing.  Besides 
cucumbers  do  not  like  dry  heat,  even  if  the  soil 
be  kept  moist  by  irrigation.  There  ought  to  be 
some  fine  cucumber  soil  in  your  district,  but  we 
cannot  tell  whether  you  have  it  or  not,  for  or- 
anges will  do  well  under  conditions  not  favorable 
to  cucumbers.  Cucumber  plants  must  come  up 
after  danger  of  frost  is  over  next  spring  or  be 
bitten  off  by  it.  The  amount  of  water  they  re- 
quire depends  upon  how  moist  the  soil  is  natur- 
ally, and  as  the  crop  is  chiefly  grown  on  moist 
river  lands  and  around  the  bay,  it  is  chiefly  made 
without  irrigation.  Such  lands  have  a  cucumber 
capacity  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  probabty,  and  the  pickle  factories  can  usu- 
ally get  all  they  can  use  at  a  minimum  transpor- 
tation cost.  Large-scale  plantings  should  only  he 
made  by  men  who  know  the  crop  and  have  defi- 
nite information  or  contract  for  what  they  can 
get  for  it.  Details  of  methods  of  growing  cucum- 
bers are  given  in  our  book  on  "Califorir'a  Vege- 
tables." 


Irrigating  Lettuce. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  through  your 
publication,  whether  or  not  water  should  be 
sprinkled  on  lettuce,  or  one  the  soil  only. — W.  B. 
D..  San  Francisco. 

Water  sprinkled  on  lettuce  certainly  is  admis- 
sible. In  California  lettuce  is  grown  all  winter 
by  natural  sprinkling  and  in  humid  climates  it 
is  grown  all  summer  in  the  same  way.  If  you 
attempt  to  sprinkle  the  soil  and  not  the  plants 
you  will  splash  them  full  of  sand  and  dust,  and 
will  have  to  sprinkle  them  also  to  wash  them  off. 
In  very  hot  places  the  plants  should  not  be  sprin- 
kled while  the  sun  is  on,  but  preferably  in  the 
evening,  so  that  the  water  will  be  mostly  dried 
off  before  the  sun  has  a  chance  to  scald  the  leaves 
by  shining  on  the  water.  That  is,  however,  a 
trouble  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  more  important  question  is  one  which 
you  do  not  ask,  viz :  is  it  better  to  grow  lettuce 
by  furrow  irrigation  than  by  sprinkling?  The 
ansAver  is  that  furrow  irrigation,  with  proper  soil- 
stirring  afterward,  is  better  than  sprinkling.  If 
you  are  interested,  however,  in  city  backyard  gar- 
dening, take  the  hose  and  go  to  it  as  you  find 
most  convenient. 


Brown  Rot  on  Nectarines. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of 
my  nectarines.  They  are  a  total  failure  this  year. 
The  trees  are  in  fine  condition  and  look  well. 
They  are  six  years  old  and  have  borne  heavily 
every  year,  and  had  a  big  crop  on  them  this 
year.  But  just  before  they  got  ripe  they  began 
to  rot  on  one  side,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
they  were  all  rotted  and  dried  up  on  the  trees. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  this?  And  what 
can  I  do  to  prevent  it  from  damaging  the  crop 
next  year? — Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz. 

Your  fruit  was  taken  by  the  fungus  known  as 
brown  rot  (Schlerotinia  fructigena),  which  affects 
most  stone  fruits,  but  it  seldom  does  much  in- 
jury in  California  because  dry  air  does  not  favor 
it.  Your  summer  conditions  this  year  may  have 
varied  from  the  normal,  and  thus  favored  t'.e 
fungus.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  fruit  foes  of  humid 
climates  and  sometimes  does  much  harm  in  west- 
ern Oregon.  It  is  controlled  by  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur  solution  diluted  as  directed  by  the 
manufacturer  so  as  to  be  safe  on  foliage.  This 
should  be  done  as  the  fruit  is  setting,  and  again 
when  it  attains  size  just  before  ripening. 
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Fertilization: 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  amount  of  plant  food  removed  from  the 
soil  by  the  various  farm  crops  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  given  in  a  preceding  article  on 
fertilization.  The  most  natural  thing  to  look  at 
following  that  is  the  amount  of  plant  food  that 
there  is  in  the  soil  to  draw  upon. 

At  the  very  start  in  this  matter  it  can  be  said 
that  California  soils  are  exceptionally  rich  in 
plant  food,  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  any  fairly 
good  soil  in  California  where  the  rain  is  moderate 
would  show  that  the  total  amount  of  mineral 
plant  food  is  abundant.  The  only  exceptions  are 
in  soil  that  is  nothing  but  quartz  sand,  soil  that 
is  so  shallow  that  a  man  could  not  farm  it,  or 
soil  that  is  so  bad  at  a  glance  that  no  farmer 
would  thing  of  farming  it.  California  soils  may, 
however,  be  deficient  in  nitrogen  even  in  a  virgin 
condition  and  so  need  fertilization  or  cover  crops, 
but  otherwise  they  are  rich  in  the  essential  foods. 
This  of  course  refers  to  soils  which  have  not 
been  worn  down  by  cropping. 

An  illustration  of  their  value  can  be  given  by 
a  comparison  of  an  average  of  many  analyses  of 
many  arid  soils  of  California,  many  humid  soils, 
like  those  in  the  East,  and  a  tropical  soil  where 
the  rain  is  very  abundant.  They  are  given  in 
the  order  named.  In  the  third  only  the  four  main 
plant  foods  are  named. 


Arid.  Humid.  Tropical. 

Insoluble   66.28  84.17 

Sol.  silica                     9.79  4.04 

Potash                         0.61  0.21  0.014 

Soda                           0.29  0.14 

Lime                           1.25  0.13  trace 

Magnesia                     1.50  0.29   

Manganese                   0.06  0.13  .... 

Iron  oxide                    6.61  3.88  .... 

Alumina                      8.44  3.66 

Phosphoric  acid  ....  0.10  0.12  0.011 

Sulphuric  acid             0.06  0.05   

Water    and  organic 

matter                      4.74  4.40  .... 

Humus                       0.91  1.22   

Nitrogen                      0.14  0.17  0.039 


The  third  soil  given  comes  from  Madagascar, 
and  in  spite  of  the  very  small  amounts  of  plant 
food  contained,  is  reported  to  yield  excellent  crops 
because  what  is  in  the  soil  can  be  easily  gotten 
at  by  the  plants.  The  reasons  for  the  small 
amount  of  food  in  the  soil  are  the  same  as  those 
that  cause  the  humid  soils  to  be  poorer  than 
those  of  the  arid  parts  of  California  or  arid  soils 
elsewhere,  only  carried  to  extremes.  Other  trop- 
ical soil  contains  such  small  amounts  of  lime  and 
potash,  without  which  plants  could  not  live,  that 
the  percentage  can  hardly  be  determined. 

Fertilizer  Values. — It  would  perhaps  be  instruc- 
tive to  see  how  much  the  plant  food  in  an  ordinary 
acre  of  California  land  was  worth,  judged  by  the 
cost  of  various  fertilizers. 

There  are  approximately  2,000  tons  per  acre  in 
the  surface  foot  of  soil.  California  soils  are  very 
deep  and  roots  use  often  20  to  30  feet  of  them. 
This  gets  poorer  as  the  depth  increases,  but  it  is 
probably  fair  to  rule  out  the  soil  below  four  feet 
and  count  that  above  as  rich  as  the  upper  foot 
to  balance  matters  up.  One  per  cent  of  any 
substance  in  the  upper  foot  makes  20  tons,  and 
in  four  feet  80  tons. 

The  0.61%  of  potash  therefore  amounts  to  48 
tons;  the  1.25%  of  lime  to  100  tons;  the  0.10% 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  8  tons;  and  the  0.14%  of 
nitrogen,  saying  this  goes  down  only  two  feet,  to 
5.6  tons. 

This  can  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  price 
of  various  fertilizers,  and  the  cheapest  form  of 
plant  food  recognized  in  the  fertilizer  control 
work  of  the  State  will  be  taken.  In  that,  nitrogen 
\n  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  cheapest  form  of  nitro- 
gen; worth  about  15.4c  a  pound  at  the  warehouse. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  tankage  is  valued  at  3.6c  a 
pound,  and  potash  in  kainit,  or  chloride  of  pot- 
ash, 4.9c  a  pound.  Oxide  of  lime  can  probably 
be  put  on  the  land  at  present  at  $10  a  ton,  or 
thereabouts,  if  a  person  goes  about  it  right.  All 
of  these  plant  foods  are  being  applied  to  Califor- 
nia soils  here  and  there,  and  ultimately  most 
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soils  will  have  to  use  at  least  one  or  two  of  them, 
no  matter  what  crops  are  grown.  Therefore  it 
is  very  apropriate  to  see  how  much  they  are  worth. 

The  hundred  tons  of  lime  at  $10  per  ton  would 
cost  $1,000  to  put  on.  The  48  tons  of  potash, 
$4,700;  the  8  tons  of  phosphoric  acid,  $576;  and 
the  5.6  tons  of  nitrogen,  about  $1,724.  In  other 
words,  if  a  person  buys  an  acre  of  fairly  good 
California  soil  for  $200,  the  chances  are  that  he 
is  getting  as  much  plant  food  in  the  same  as  he 
would  have  to  pay  $8,000  for  if  purchased  in  the 
cheapest  form  of  commercial  fertilizers  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  secure. 

The  proportion  of  the  plant  food  in  such  a  soil 
is  about  the  same  as  in  a  commercial  fertilizer 
containing  1.3%  nitrogen,  2%  phosphoric  acid, 
and  12%  potash.  There  would  have  to  be  400 
tons  of  such  a  fertilizer  to  contain  as  much  plant 
food  as  would  be  in  the  four  feet  depth.  As 
there  are  only  about  2,000  tons  of  soil  in  the  top 
foot  of  an  acre  of  land,  this  400  tons  would  cover 
the  land  more  than  two  inches  deep.  In  brief,  it 
would  be,  practically  speaking,  impossible  to  put 
in  the  soil  as  much  plant  food  as  an  ordinary 
acre  of  California  land  contains. 

The  fact  that  a  weight  of  plant  food  that  it 
would  cost  $8,000  to  replace  is  contained  in  an 
acre  of  land  costing  only  $200  or  thereabouts,  is 
sufficient  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  plant 
food  is  hard  to  reach;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
long  before  a  tithe  of  it  was  removed,  the  land 
would  be  practical^  useless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses without  the  addition  of  food  in  another 
form. 

The  above  facts  regarding  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil  (and  they  are  facts  about  as  well 
as  generalizations  can  be)  make  a  person  say  im- 
mediately, "What  is  the  use  of  putting  on  fertil- 
izer if  the  soil  contains  all  that  plant  food?"  And 
yet  we  know  that  after  several  decades  of  farm- 
ing, some  California  lands  are  producing  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  should;  some  are  hardly 
worth  farming,  according  to  old  methods,  at  least, 
and  others  respond  well  to  the  application  of 
more  plant  food. 

One  reason  why  the  soils  do  play  out  is  that 
they  are  not  farmed  so  that  the  plants  can  get 
at  the  food  properly.  A  second  is  that  much  of 
this  food  is  locked  up  so  that  it  would  take  ages 
to  get  it  out;  and  a  third  reason  is  that  scant 
supplies  of  only  one  food  makes  all  the  others 
practically  useless,  and  California  farming  and 
climate  is  usually  such  as  to  make  one  of  these 
foods,  nitrogen,  play  out  very  quickly. 

The  real  root  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  soil  goes,  is  not  how  much 
plant  food  there  is  in  the  soil,  but  how  much  of 
the  food  is  in  a  condition  in  which  the  plants  can 
make  use'  of  it.  In  a  way,  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  soil  indicates  this,  as  the  more  plant  food 
there  is,  the  more  there  is  likely  to  be  easily 
available,  at  least  until  the  plants  remove  it. 
Then,  also,  the  more  food  there  is,  the  more  for 
the  plants  to  work  on,  so  that  they  can  do  better 
on  a  lot  of  locked-up  food  than  on  only  a  little. 
Just  what  availability  consists  in  is  hard  to  de- 
termine, especially  since  some  plants  can  get  more 
out  of  the  soil  than  others. 

Provided  all  the  plant  food  could  be  used,  it 
would  require  generations  before  all  was  exhaust- 
ed. If  there  are  16.8  pounds  of  potash  in  1000 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  there  would  be  about  268 
pounds  removed  every  year  in  an  eight-ton  crop. 
With  the  48  tons  in  an  average  California  soil, 
the  potash  would  be  almost  completely  exhausted 
in  380  years,  provided  nothing  was  replaced. 
With  81  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  removed  by 
the  same  crop,  the  8  tons  would  be  completely 
exhausted  in  200  years.  As  the  nitrogen  would 
all  be  provided  by  the  air,  there  would  be  no 
drain  on  the  soil  for  this  food.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  plants  would  have  to  give  up  the  fight 
for  existence  long  before  the  mineral  fertilizing 
elements  were  exhausted,  while  if  the  alfalfa  were 
fed  on  the  place  and  the  manure  returned  to  the 
soil  it  would  produce  abundantly  for  long  ages. 

With  half  a  ton  of  wheat  taking  out  23.6  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  7.9  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5 
pounds  of  potash — saying  this  was  the  yearly  crop 


— the  5.6  tons  of  nitrogen  would  be  exhausted  in 
500  years,  the  8  tons  of  phosphoric  acid  in  2,000 
years,  and  the  potash  in  19,200  years. 

A  10-ton  crop  of  oranges  taking  10  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil,  would  therefore  re- 
quire 1.600  years  to  remove  all  of  this  food  from 
the  soil.  The  removal  of  42  pounds  of  potash 
would  exhaust  the  soil  in  2,300  years,  and  the 
removal  of  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  year  would 
exhaust  the  soil  of  that  in  310  years. 

Just  how  several  typical  soils  of  California  com- 
pare with  the  average  soil  might  be  interesting, 
and  the  composition  of  several  as  regards  the 
four  main  plant  foods  and  the  humus  is  given 
below.  The  soils  will  first  be  described  by  num- 
bers and  below  the  numbers  will  be  named. 


Soil. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Ph.  Acid. 

N. 

Humus. 

1 

0.652 

1.44 

0.087 

0.749 

0 

0.53 

0.50 

0.05 

0.48 

3 

0.76 

0.20 

0.04 

4 

0.65 

0.71 

0.08 

1.95 ' 

5  ,  , . 

0.98 

0.61 

0.14 

6.12 

0.64 

6  ... 

..  0.25 

0.41 

0.05 

7 

0.87 

1.57 

0.14 

0.20 ' 

8 

1.18 

2.66 

0.09 

0.09 

0.95 

9 

1.6 

2.73 

0.31 

high 

10  ... 

..  0.35 

1.00 

0.04 

These 

soils  are : 

1.  From  the  Rancho  Chico  in  Butte  county. 

2.  From  granite  foothill  soil  in  Amador  county. 

3.  A  soil  from  Willi ts,  Mendocino  county,  with 
heavy  rainfall  and  growth  of  redwood  and  pine. 
This  illustrates  how  an  abundant  rainfall  disinte- 
grates soil  particles  and  leaches  out  much  of  the 
plant  food.   Humus  is  probably  very  abundant. 

4.  One  of  the  tale  soils  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  with  the  large  amount  of  decaying  vegetation 
in  such  a  soil  this  food  is  largely  available  also. 

5.  A  sandy  soil  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  taken 
between  Modesto  and  Ceres ;  rather  rich  for  a 
sandy  soil. 

6.  This  is  some  sandy  soil  taken  in  Fresno  coun- 
ty about  three  feet  deep,  and  is  poorer  than  the 
average,  though  it  shows  how  much  food  is  in 
the  subsoil. 

7.  The  reddish  sandy  loam  of  Arlington  Heights, 
Riverside  county. 

8.  Sandy  soil  of  vicinity  of  Pomona. 

9.  Valley  soil  of  Los  Nietos,  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ty, high  in  humus  as  well  as  in  other  plant  foods. 

10.  Sandy  soil  from  Fresno  county,  taken  at  a 
depth  of  from  4  to  4%  feet. 

If  neither  humtis  or  nitrogen  is  given,  it  is  a 
fair  guess  that  both  are  very  scant,  provided  the 
soil  comes  from  a  hot,  dry  region,  as  do  most 
California  soils  away  from  the  coast.  In  such  a 
soil  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  about  one-eighth 
of  the  weight  of  humus. 

The  above  facts  regarding  the  amount  of  plant 
foods  in  average  and  typical  California  soils 
shows  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  plant 
food  below  the  surface,  and  that  it  would  take 
generations  to  exhaust  a  single  food  with  any 
crop  whatever,  provided  all  could  be  readily  used. 

The  main  problem,  therefore,  before  the  owner 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  How  to  get  the 
best  use  of  the  food  that  is  in  the  soil.  2.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  fertilizers.  3.  What  fer- 
tilizers to  apply  and  how  to  get  the  best  use  of 
these.  This  proposition  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
later. 


PRUNE-THINNING  PROFITABLE. 

Prune-growing  has  the  reputation  of  being  as 
nearly  a  lazy  man's  business  as  any  kind  of  farm- 
ing could  be,  which  only  means  that  often  no 
more  work,  as  a  rule,  is  put  on  prune-growing 
than  is  necessary.  For  this  reason  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  thinning  of  a  lot  of  Sugar 
prunes  was  tried  by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Butler,  of  Napa  county,  this  year  on  his  ranch 
in  Browns  valley  with  very  pleasing  results. 

The  prunes  were  thinned  rather  late,  just  after 
cherry  picking,  to  be  exact,  as  the  cherry-pickers 
were  turned  on  to  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  cherries 
were  gone.  The  cost  of  thinning  the  prunes  was 
approximately  $40  for  15  acres,  most  of  the  or- 
chard being  young. 

In  one  block  of  ten  acres  it  took  five  men  2l/£ 
days  to  do  the  thinning,  at  the  rate  of  a  day 
and  a  quarter  to  an  acre  for  one  man.    This  cost 
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was  made  up  in  the  saving  of  the  trees,  as  with 
a  heavy  unthinned  crop  more  branches  would 
have  been  broken  than  enough  to  offset  the  cost 
of  thinning.  This  leaves  the  gain  in  size  to  bal- 
ance up  only  the  loss  in  tonnage. 

It  is  not  known  just  what  the  increase  in  size 
was,  but  Mr.  Butler  estimates  that  the  prunes 
run  at  least  ten  points  larger,  or  $10  per  ton. 
As  there  were  about  25  tons,  dried,  this  makes  a 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  demand  for  a  diversity  of  products  that 
seems  to  be  aroused  whenever  one  kind  of  a 
crop  is  being  raised  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  all  others,  is  being  met  in  the  San  Bernardino 
valley — that  is,  from  the  vicinity  of  Ontario  east- 
ward toward  Riverside — by  the  renewed  planting 
of  deciduous  fruits,  especially  peaches.  These 
with  grapes  have  long  occupied  a  considerable 
average  there,  but  during  the  last  five  years  a 
large  amount  of  new  planting  has  been  done. 
The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  neither  new  nor 
instructive  to  the  planters  or  their  neighbors,  but 
may  be  worth  knowing  to  deciduous  fruit-growers 
elsewhere. 

This  district  is  rather  far  inland  for  walnuts 
to  be  considered  commercially  profitable,  and 
there  is  too  little  water  for  them,  and  that  pre- 
vents their  being  planted  on  the  land.  Apricots 
also  do  not  seem  to  thrive  as  well  as  they  do  in 
a  slightly  milder  climate  nearer  the  coast,  while 
the  fact  that  the  climate  is  drier  and  hotter  makes 
it  suitable  for  peaches,  which  are  seldom  grown 
successfully  near  the  coast  where  the  most  apri- 
cots of  the  south  are  found. 

The  reason  that  oranges  are  not  planted  on 
peach  land  is,  first,  because  there  is  not  enough 
irrigating  water  for  them,  and  secondly,  because 
the  peaches  are  generally  out  near  the  center 
of  the  valley  where  oranges  seldom  are  very 
profitable. 

Location. — The  peach  district  proper  begins 
toward  the  western  end  of  San  Bernardino  county 
in  the  valley  of  the  same  name.  Some  peaches 
are  irrigated  around  Cucamonga,  which  is  about 
where  citrus  groves  begin  to  make  way  for  vine- 
yards and  peach  orchards.  The  peach  district 
also  runs  southwestward  from  there  and  skirts 
the  southern  edge  of  the  town  of  Ontario.  Far- 
ther East  grapes  and  peaches  are  more  abundant, 
although  citrus  fruits  always  occupy  the  land 
close  to  the  hills  where  there  is  protection  from 
winds  and  cold,  provided  water  is  available  for 
them. 

Only  a  few  peaches  are  irrigated  until  far  in- 
land where  the  rainfall  is  so  scant  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  mature  crops  or  to  support  trees 
without  the  addition  of  water  from  wells  or 
ditches.  Many  peaches  and  grapes  are,  however, 
raised  with  an  average  rainfall  of  only  12  to 
15  inches,  nearly  every  drop  of  which  can  be, 
utilized  by  the  trees;  and  this  is  all  they  get, 
too,  as  there  is  evidently  not  a  bit  of  subirriga- 
tion,  which  in  some  places  does  as  much  as  the 
rain  to  mature  the  crops. 

To  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  due  all  the  credit 
for  the  excellent  utilization  of  the  moisture.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  so  dry  away  down  that  the  water 
cannot  sink  much  below  the  region  of  root  growth, 
and  when  the  roots  use  up  most  of  what  is 
around  them,  the  moisture  from  below  rises 
through  capillary  attraction  to  take  its  place. 

The  next  thing  that  helps  to  save  all  the  water 
that  falls  is  the  fact  that  the  surface  is  more  of 
a  coarse  sand  than  anything  else.  This  means 
that  the  water  sinks  in  immediately,  that  there 
is  neither  run-off  nor  a  wet  surface  to  permit 
evaporation  to  do  much  injury.  Cultivation  is 
as  easy  as  it  well  can  be,  and  cultivation  right 
after  a  rain  permits  almost  all  the  moisture  to 
be  preserved  for  tree  and  vine. 

Varieties  and  Uses. — Both  grapes  and  peaches 
were  s'at  out  years  ago  when  southern  California 
stinted  to  boom  and  when  the  planters  were  not 


difference  of  about  $250,  although  the  tonnage  is 
probably  somewhat  less  than  if  the  prunes  were 
not  touched.  Then,  also,  the  trees  finished  up  the 
season  with  less  drain  this  dry  season  than  they 
would  have  if  not  thinned,  and  that  will  make  it 
better  for  next  year,  so  altogether  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $40  appears  to  have  brought  good 
returns  and  might  well  be  tried  elsewhere  in  years 
of  heavy  yield. 


as  sure  about  varieties  and  the  uses  of  fruits 
as  they  are  now.  Of  recent  years  grapes  have 
been  barely  holding  their  own,  although  a  very 
few  are  now  being  planted  and  the  others  have 
paid  well  enough  to  more  than  justify  giving 
them  good  care.  The  peaches  have  also  always 
paid  fairly  well  and  have  recently  paid  so  well 
that  many  acres  are  being  put  out  to  them,  al- 
though of  different  varieties,  as  a  rule,  than  were 
first  put  out.  Elbertas  were  one  of  the  first 
peaches  planted,  but  as  peaches  from  this  dis- 
trict are  not  shipped  green,  nor  dried,  except 
rarely,  and  Elbertas  are  not  of  a  great  deal  of 
value  for  canning,  only  their  good  bearing  and 
orchard  qualities  make  them  at  all  worth  while, 
and  they  are  not  as  popular  as  the  Lovells,  which 
are  the  most  profitable  of  the  kinds  that  have 
been  grown. 

Although  the  peaches  are  all  canned,  real  can- 
ning varieties  have  been  scarce.  One  or  two 
crops  have  been  secured  from  Tuscans,  which 
have  been  planted  extensively  recently  and  seem 
to  do  well.  A  number  of  Phillips  Clings  have 
also  been  planted,  but  have  not  come  into  bear- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  canners  have  been  sending 
north  for  enough  clings  to  supply  their  custom- 
ers, but  this  will  soon  probably  not  be  necessary. 

The  varieties  that  seem  to  be  in  line  now  for 
profitable  growing  are  Fosters  for  their  earliness, 
Lovells,  Muirs,  Tuscans,  Phillips,  and  Salways. 
The  latter  are  paid  well  for  by  the  canners,  as 
they  permit  the  earning  season  to  be  extended. 
The  clings  have  been  bringing  about  one-fifth 
more  per  ton  than  freestones.  Since  practically 
all  are  grown  without  irrigation,  the  fruit  gen- 
erally runs  rather  small  in  size  and  is  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  yield  is  also  moderate  for  the  same 
reason,  about  three  tons  being  a  very  good  crop% 
for  the  average  orchard.  On  the  irrigated  land 
around  Cucamonga  seven  and  eight  tons  is  con- 
sidered as  good  a  crop  as  can  well  be  hoped  for, 
and  will  average  considerably  less.  As  in  most 
places,  the  tendency  is  toward  giving  the  trees 
more  room,  and  plantings  now  run  about  20  by 
24,  or  22  by  22,  against  20  by  20  of  early  days. 

Pests  and  Disadvantages.  —  The  only  trouble 
for  the  peach-grower  of  special  importance  is 
the  curl-leaf,  which  is  bad,  or  would  be  if  the 
growers  would  let  it.  As  it  is,  a  very  careful 
job  of  spraying  has  to  be  done  if  this  is  to  be 
kept  under  control.  The  peach  blight  gives  no 
concern  whatever,  and  peachworm  likewise.  The 
climate  is  probably  accountable  for  this  condi- 
tion. The  summer  temperature  generally  is  in 
the  nineties  in  the  afternoons,  seldom  higher, 
and  a  breeze  is  generally  blowing  from  the  ocean. 
Summer  mornings  very  often  are  cloudy.  These 
things  make  the  air  contain  more  humidity  than 
in  most  peach  districts,  though  it  is  still  dry 
enough  to  permit  raisins  to  dry  very  freely  in 
spite  of  a  much  lower  temperature  than  is  found 
in  the  fall  in  most  raisin  sections. 

Another  trouble  occasionally  arises  from  sour- 
sap,  after  a  mild  winter  has  started  the  trees 
growing  and  a  cold  spell  comes  along  with  a 
veto.  This  happens  rarely  and  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  seriously  affects  the  size  of  the  crop. 

About  the  only  fertilization  done  is  with  stable 
manure,  and  little  enough  of  that  is  put  on  in 
most  orchards,  although  that  little  is  said  to 
help  wonderfully  by  the  growers  that  apply  it. 

Only  a  few  apricots  are  grown  in  this  district, 
and  these  bear  poorly  in  comparison  with  well 
kept  and  irrigated  coast  orchards,  as  might  be 
expected  from  dry  farming  with  such  a  small 


rainfall.  The  apricots  are  profitable,  though,  con- 
sidering everything,  including  the  small  amount 
of  labor  needed  to  care  for  an  orchard.  One  of 
the  most  successful  apricot-growers,  by  the  use 
of  moderate  amounts  of  stable  manure  and  good 
cultivation,  has  brought  an  apricot  grove  up  in 
five  years  from  a  ruinous  condition  to  between 
three  and  four  tons  a  year,  weather  permitting, 
and  the  fruit  of  very  large  size. 

Raisins. — Some  interesting  facts  are  to  be 
noted  among  the  vineyards.  No  table  grapes  are 
grown.  Wine  grapes  are  hardly  more  profitable 
than  anywhere  else,  but  Sultana  raisins  are  a 
great  success.  Muscats  and  Sultanas  were  plant- 
ed out  in  early  days  when  raisin-growing  looked 
good,  but  Muscats  do  not  set  well  nor  make  a 
good  raisin.  They  also  ripen  too  late  for  safety 
in  drying.  Thompson's  Seedless  also  do  not  set 
well,  although  otherwise  are  like  Sultanas.  The 
Sultanas  have  a  big  advantage  in  pruning  and 
drying  over  San  Joaquin  valley  Sultanas,  also  a 
disadvantage  in  drying.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  staked  nor  trellised,  and  do  very  well  with 
ordinary  long  pruning,  which  is  a  big  saving  in 
labor  and  expense.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  soil  is  so  sandy  and  dry  on  top  that  it  does 
not  hurt  the  grapes  to  touch  the  ground.  This 
sand  is  the  thing  that  makes  a  big  saving  in  the 
cost  of  picking  and  drying  as  well  as  of  staking. 
The  sand  is  so  dry  and  coarse  that  the  drying 
can  be  done  on  cloth  instead  of  trays.  That 
means  much  less  expense  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  buying,  handling  and  storing  trays.  A 
bolt  of  cloth  is  simply  unrolled  down  the  middle 
of  a  row  and  the  grapes  picked  and  laid  on  it. 
Naturally  it  is  easier  to  pick  on  cloth  that  runs 
all  the  way  along  the  row  than  on  trays  which 
are  located  only  here  and  there. 

The  big  trouble  with  Sultanas  is  in  the  danger 
from  rain  at  curing-time.  To  avoid  this  they 
are  picked  as  soon  as  possible,  which  tends  to 
injure  the  quality  of  the  product.  Without  doubt 
the  raisins  would  be  much  better  if  allowed  to  get 
fully  ripe,  equal  in  quality  to  those  grown  any- 
where. None  are  bleached,  as  are  those  grown 
in  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  quick  drying  for 
fear  of  showers  is  more  than  advisable. 

When  rains  do  come  it  is  usually  at  night,  and 
the  customary  wind  and  sunshine  of  the  follow- 
ing day  almost  invariably  make  them  dry  with 
only  a  little  injury,  say  a  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
or  perhaps  of  a  full  cent  if  the  rains  are  hard 
and  prolonged.  As  soon  as  the  skies  clear  and 
the  air  becomes  dry,  a  couple  of  men  walk  along 
and  move  the  cloth  over  to  dry  soil,  shaking  the 
raisins  into  a  new  position  as  they  go,  and  this 
prevents  much  injury.  There  is  no  way  to  keep 
the  rain  off  them  in  the  first  place. 

Usually  the  rains  hold  off  until  the  raisins  are 
under  cover,  and  in  th's  case  harvesting  is  very 
inexpensive,  the  Lucas  Ranch  Co.  of  Cucamonga 
once  getting  the  grapes  from  vines  to  sweatbox 
for  $7  per  ton. 

Whether  the  rain  comes  or  not — and  usually 
it  does  not  come — the  early  picking  is  quite  sure 
to  mean  a  raisin  that  is  hardly  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  a  slightly  smaller  price  than  Fresno 
county  Sultanas  is  likely  to  be  received,  but  this 
is  more  than  offset  by  absence  of  initial  expense 
for  staking  or  wiring  vines  or  purchasing  and 
repairing  trays,  and  for  the  saving  in  cost  of 
pruning  vines  and  harvesting  raisins. 

Last  year  on  the  Lucas  Ranch  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  Sultana  raisins  was  secured  per  acre,  and 
taking  one  year  with  another  a  ton  could  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reasonable  crop  to  expect.  This 
is  on  un irrigated  soil.  With  the  very  small  cost 
of  caring  for  such  a  vineyard,  the  ridiculously 
low  price  of  3  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweatbox 
would  make  Sultanas  the  most  profitable  grape 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  comment  on  the  unreason- 
able and  killing  system  of  marketing  that  has 
obtained  up  until  this  summer,  provided  it  is  real- 
ly remedied  now,  that  Sultanas  have  done  little 
more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  district. 

About  the  only  thing  that  does  call  for  as 
much  or  more  expense  in  raisin  production  as 
elsewhere  is  the  mildew.  As  the  prevailing  winds 
come  off  the  ocean,  although  that  is  many  miles 
away,  the  air  contains  more  moisture  than  it  does 
in  most  raisin  sections,  and  two  thorough  sul- 
phurings  are  required  to  keep  the  mildew  under 
control. 
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Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS  —  SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analyst*  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Product*,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


is  my  specialty.   I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  send  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


Ft.  Ft.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  .Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soli  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

MOO  Central  Uldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St ,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

j     Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
r/     lrles.  Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  MaBtt,. 

75  Sutt«r  St,  San  Fnnclsco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  puton  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Burveys  and  subdivisions 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


THE  NATIONAL  QUARANTINE 
LAW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  have  the  proper  conception  of  the 
National  Quarantine  Law  and  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  same.  Enclosed  please 
find  a  sample  copy  of  a  petition  which  is 
being  circulated  in  the  fruit  districts 
of  California  and  Oregon.  The  ouject  of 
this  petition  is  to  call  attention  of  Sec 
retary  Wilson  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department  to  our  need  and  a  satisfactory 
way  of  carrying  out  the  National  Quaran- 
tine Law.  I  expect  at  least  5000  signers 
to  the  petition. 

P.  R.  M.  Bloom  Eft. 

Sacramento. 

The  petition  to  which  County  Commis- 
sioner Bloomer  refers  expresses  the  be- 
ilef  that  "the  greatest  protection  will  be 
given  through  this  law  by  means  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Quarantine  Bureau  and 
direct  inspection  service  by  the  Govern- 
ment, we,  the  fruit-growers  and  shippers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  do  hereby  petition 
you  to  establish  such  a  bureau,  and  in- 
augurate a  system  of  inspection  that  will 
adequately  protect  the  great  fruit  in- 
dustries which  are  constantly  menaced 
by  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  posts  and  diseases." 

fAnother  paragraph  states  in  detail  the 
qualifications  of  E.  K.  Carnes  for  the 
headship  of  such  a  federal  quarantine 
bureau  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  of  course  for  growers  to  express 
their  views  by  petition  and  no  doubt  the 
matter  will  be  given  careful  attention  by 
Secretary  Wilson  and  Dr.  Howard  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  under  whose 
direct  administration  the  national  quar- 
antine work  will  rest,  in  connection  with 
other  propositions  of  the  kind.  We  do 
not  desire  editorially  to  commend  par- 
ticular procedure  without  knowledge  of 
alternate  propositions  which  may  come 
forward.- — Editor.  1 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


To  the  Editor:  On  re  reading  my  let- 
ter, published  in  your  issue  of  June  1,  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  comments 
thereon,  I  perceive  that  in  baldly  out- 
lining my  help  and  premiums  to  cover, 
I  made  a  mistake.  I  should  have  quoted 
the  actual  rates,  or  omitted  that  part  in 
parentheses.  To  explain:  First,  the  two 
helps  are  not  "two  men,  but  a  male 
farm  laborer  and  a  female  domestic  help. 
This  is  a  locality  of  small  holdings,  and 
most  "help"  has  its  own  few  acres  and 
prefers  to  live  thereon  and  work  by  the 
hour  for  employers.  The  current  rate 
here  is  24  cents  an  hour  for  farm  work- 
ers, and  a  man  being  employed  "steady" 
means  that  he  comes  to  work  whenever 
the  weather,  etc.,  will  permit  and  then 
works  8  hours  with  one  afternoon  off  a 
week.  This  makes  his  yearly  average 
in  my  case  about  $350.  On  this  class  the 
rate  is  $3  for  each  $488  wage. 

Domestic  help  is  on  the  same  footing. 
Ours  arrives  at  8  a.  m.  daily,  except  Sun- 
day, and  leaves  at  2  p.  m.,  for  which  she 
receives  $3.60  per  week.  On  this  class 
the  premium  is  $2  per  $488.  Possibly 
these  conditions  are  not  usual  in  Califor- 
nia, and  thus  any  direct  comparison  of 
the  rates  in  the  two  countries  may  be 
misleading.  J.  c.  Neill. 

Weraroa,  New  Zealand. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
feDce,  w  a  1  k  a  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


BULL  DOG 

Straight  Line  Power  Sprayer 


For  Use  in  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Hopfields,  Potato  Fields,  Etc. 

Consists  of  the  well  known  Bull  Dog  hopper  cooled  gasoline  engine  mounted 
on  an  iron  sub-base  and  geared  to  the  spray  pump.  The  pump  crank  is  placed 
In  a  BtndcU  Une  with  the  pump,  thus  avoiding  all  tendency  to  twist  and 
spring.  Equipped  with  the  Drilling  double  acting  power  spray  pump,  figure 
"til.  Which  has  brass  cylinder,  ball  valves,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  eaten  out  and 
is  built  to  withstand  200  pounds  pressure.  200  gallon,  round  bottom  solu- 
tion tank  has  an  automatic  agitator  which  keeps  the  solution  thoroughly 
mixed.  Tank  is  tilled  by  means  of  a  Deming  Hydraulic  tank  filler  which 
does  away  with  the  auxiliary  pump.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  Farmers' 
Handy  wagon  which  is  specially  constructed  for  orchard  work  with  wide  tires 
and  low  bed.  The  outfit  can  be  removed  from  the  truck  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  truck  used  for  other  purposes. 

Furnished  complete,  ready  for  use. 

Write  for  delivered  prices  at  your  nearest  railroad  station. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


NEW 

and 

SIMPLE 


WE  HAVE  PERFECTED  A 


Orchard  Heater 


at  a  price  within  reach  ot  all  fruit  growers 


IT  WILL  BURN  ANY  OIL  SUCCESSFULLY 

FROM  DISTILLATES  TO  CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co. 

932-941  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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TULES  AND  THEIR  TRANS- 
FORMATION. 


(Continued  From  Page  272.) 


spanned  the  sloughs,  great  pumps  worked 
by  light  and  in  dark  to  free  the  gardens 
of  water,  and  thus  the  tule  waste  was 
transformed  into  a  garden  of  luxuriant 
edibles — -thousands  of  acres  of  asparagus, 
of  celery,  of  onions,  and  of  beans,  of  po- 
tatoes, chicory  and  rich  grass,  orchards 
and  gardens,  grain  and  pasture  fields — 
all  summoned  to  pour  their  abundance 
into  the  pockets  of  enterprise.  The  call 
of  the  tule — after  the  ages  of  disuse — 
had  been  effective,  and  today  Diablo,  still 
watchful,  smiles  across  the  richest  fields 
of  intensified  farming  in  the  New  World, 
to  Stockton,  on  the  verge  of  the  moor- 
land, bids  the  city  of  factories,  the  city 
of  faith  and  enterprise,  the  city  of  tule- 
made  wealth,  to  rest  secure  in  the  pros- 
perity which  her  response  to  the  "call  of 
the  tule"  has  brought  to  her  door. 

Great  Pumps  fob  a  Ghhvt  Wohk. — As 
one  of  the  agencies  in  accomplishing  this 
transformation,  the  pump  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  and  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put  are  both  things 
Californians  should  be  proud  of.  This 
is  a  3G-inch  pump  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  be  used  in  draining  5000  acres 
of  delta  land  on  McDonald  island,  about 
ten  miles  below  Stockton.  The  pump 
will  be  connected  with  a  200-horsepower 
electric  motor  and  will  raise  approxi- 
mately 45,000  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute to  a  total  lilt  of  14  feet  at  high  tide. 
Of  this  lift  about  10  feet  is  suction.  The 
outlet  is  below  the  low-tide  level,  so  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  lift  whatever, 
and  only  at  high  tide  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  water  as  much  as  14 
feet. 

The  land  is  one  of  the  last  great  areas 
of  the  delta  country  to  be  reclaimed.  The 
normal  laud  level  is  about  a  foot  below 
high-water  mark,  but  as  the  soil  dries 
out  it  will  settle  to  a  foot  or  so  below 
low  water,  and  by  seepage  will  require 
perpetual  drainage. 

Drainage  canals  22  to  25  feet  wide  and 
6  to  10  feet  deep  will  conduct  the  drain- 
age water  from  all  parts  of  the  island 
to  the  pump.  From  these  canals  small 
drainage  ditches  are  run  all  over  the  isl- 
and in  checkerboard  form.  These  are 
about  1200  feet  apart.  The  canals  are 
located  so  that  none  of  these  ditches  need 
be  more  than  a  mile  long. 

Another  pump  of  equal  size  is  being 
constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Empire 
Land  Company,  which  is  having  the  above 
plant  put  in,  but  will  be  located  on  a 
barge  instead  of  on  land,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  on  various  parts  of  the  com- 
pany's property.  To  bear  the  weight  of 
the  pump  shown  in  the  illustration  and 
to  reduce  vibration  to  a  minimum,  it  is 
necessary  to  sink  piles  for  a  foundation. 

The  second  outfit  will  be  notable  both 
on  account  of  the  size  of  the  pump  and 
the  fact  that  the  barge  will  be  constructed 
of  steel,  which  is  something  unique.  The 
Rindge  company  of  Stockton,  however, 
has  a  36-inch  pump  on  a  wooden  barge, 
also  one  3G-inch  stationary  pump. 

The  Empire  Land  Company  also  has 
several  other  36-inch  pumps  on  various 
parts  of  its  property.  One  of  these  Is 
used  to  drain  2500  acres  of  land,  another 
3700  acres,  a  third  4300,  and  a  fourth 
5600  acres,  so  that  the  new  pump  is 
equaled  in  size  by  several  other  pumps, 
all  of  these,  however,  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer, and  one  of  the  pumps  is  used 
to  drain  600  acres  more  than  the  new 
pump.  No  other  36-inch  pumps  except 
those  named  above  are  used  in  the  delta 
country. 

The  pump  on  the  steel  barge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  moved 


For  the  Lands  Sake 
Use  A  Caterpillar 


Do  you  know  why  there  are  hundreds 
of  Caterpillar  Tractors  in  use  on  Farms 
now?    Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

Ready  for  work  when  work  is  ready — 
It  runs  on  its  own  steel  track — 
It  will  not  pack  the  ground — 
It  has  no  wheels  to  slip — 
Easier  to  handle  than  horses — 
Works  faster  and  better  than  horses — 
Works  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine — 
Operating  expense  is  small — 
Expense  stops  when  work  stops. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

San  Francisco    Los  Angeles  Portland,  Ore.   Spokane,  Wash. 

Peoria,  111.         Calgary,  Alberta  New  York         Walla  VValla,Wash. 


You  can  realize  more  profit  from 
your  crops  if  you  plow  deep  be- 
cause it  will  improve  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  yield  of 
the  land. 

Another  necessity  is  to  plow  early 
so  as  to  get  seed  planted  before 
the  soil  loses  its  moisture. 

By  using  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
you  can  plow  as  deep  and  as  early 
as  your  conditions  require. 


. COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  P.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Name  

Address  


Sign  and  mail  the  above  coupon  today 


from  one  place  to  another,  will  be  oper- 
ated by  steam,  not  electricity. 

These  pumps  are  the  equal  in  size  of 
any  pumps  in  California,  as  far  as  is 
known,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
surpassed  by  others  anywhere  or  even 
equaled  by  more  than  a  very  few. 


HEN  MANURE  WITH  CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS. 


Since  answering  a  querist  as  to  the  use 
of  poultry  manure  with  other  fertilizers, 
we  find  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  some 
suggestions  for  compounding  which  may 
be  helpful:  On  an  average,  hen  manure 
is  worth  about  four  times  as  much,  pound 
for  pound,  as  horse  manure.  The  plan 
of  handling  it  economically  is  to  keep  it 
very  dry  and  pulverize  it  and  use  alone 
or  mixed  with  chemicals.  Sifted  coal  ashes, 
road  dust,  land  plaster  or  ground  phos- 
phate rock  are  all  good  to  dry  out  the 
manure.  They  should  be  sifted  freely 
under  the  perches.  Clean  these  perches 
frequently  and  pack  the  manure  under 
cover  in  a  dry  place,  sifting  the  drying 
material  over  it.  It  will  be  found  later  in 
dry  hard  chunks.  These  are  crushed 
with  a  heavy  spade  or  maul  and  the 
crushed  manure  sifted  through  a  screen. 
Then  it  can  be  broadcast  or  scattered  in 
the  hill  as  it  stands.    A  better  way  to 


VETCH  and  BURR  CLOVER 

Are  the  best  cover  crops — having  great  Nitrogen  gathering  proper- 
ties.   Write  to  us  for  full  information. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

(Free  of  Dodder) 

The  present  weather  conditions  are  ideal  for  sowing  this  seed. 
We  now  have  stocks  of  Arabian,  Turkestan  and  Domestic  seed  of 
highest  quality.   

Samples  and  prices  furnished  upon  application. 


VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

707  J  STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


get  its  full  value  is  to  mix  it  with  chem- 
icals, say  1000  pounds  manure,  150  ni- 
trate of  soda;  600  fine  bone  and  250  mu- 
riate of  potash,  or  small  quantities  in 
the  same  proportion.    This  gives  a  good 


fertilizer  for  any  crop.  Do  not  mix  hen 
manure  with  wood  ashes. 


Prune  picking  commenced  in  Butte 
county  at  the  beginning  of  this  week, 
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Small  Ways  With  Beans. 


California  is  great  with  beans,  and  in 
the  large  producing  districts  of  the 
southern  coast  and  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys  all  kinds  of  spe- 
cial bean  machinery  is  to  be  had  from 
local  manufacturers  or  dealers  and  should 
be  secured  by  all  large  planters.  The  dis- 
position to  try  beans  beyond  tue  chief  pro- 
ducing regions  has  probably  brought  into 
the  hands  of  our  readers  many  small  lots 
which  they  may  like  to  handle  by  adapta- 
tion of  machinery  which  they  already 
have  on  their  places.  Leo.  W.  Fluharty, 
Assistant  Agriculturist,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  pre- 
pares these  hints  along  that  line. 

Beak  Clttixg. — The  large  amount  of 
extra  labor  necessary  to  harvest  beans  by 
hand  has  been  the  farmers'  chief  objection 
to  that  crop.  Hand  pulling,  which  is  a 
very  slow  and  laborious  task,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  handle  only  a  small  acreage 
without  an  excessive  amount  of  labor.  The 
introduction  of  the  power  cutter  and  the 
bean  thresher  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  increase  in  acreage  grown  during  the 
past  few  years.  Many  farmers,  however, 
who  are  for  the  first  time  growing  a  small 
area  of  beans  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
special  machinery  and  must  resort  to 
some  other  method  of  piling  and  thresh- 
ing. 

The  double-row  bean-cutter  can  be  pur- 
chased through  any  first-class  implement 
dealer.  The  grower  should  see  that  the 
knives  of  the  harvester  which  cut  the 
plant  have  a  backward  angle  of  not  less 
than  60  degrees.  If  they  are  too  straight 
trouble  is  often  caused  by  clogging,  espe- 
cially if  the  ground  is  weedy  or  full  of 
stubble.  One  man  with  two  horses  can 
cut  from  12  to  14  acres  per  day  with  a  ma- 
chine of  this  kind,  the  acreage  varying 
with  the  distance  between  the  rows.  Two 
men  with  pitchforks  follow  immediately 
behind  the  cutter  and  place  three  wind- 
rows into  one  row  of  piles. 

Substitute  fob  Bean  Cutting. — Farm- 
ers not  having  a  large  enough  acreage  to 
justify  their  purchasing  a  harvester,  some- 
times make  a  walking  plow  or  cultivator 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  bean  cutter.  If  a 
plow  is  used,  the  moldboard  is  removed 
and  the  shear  replaced  by  one  10  or  12 
inches  longer  than  the  original.  By  keep- 
ing this  implement  sharp  and  running  it 
shallow  one  row  of  beans  may  be  cut  at  a 
time.  If  a  cultivator  is  used  all  the 
shovels  are  removed  and  a  long  sweep  is 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  inside  shanks. 
The  sweeps  are  made  to  stand  inward  and 
backward  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees. 
They  are  long  enough  to  overlap  each 
other.  The  beams  of  the  cultivator  are 
then  wired  together  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  spreading.  In  using  either  of  these 
devices  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run  the 
knives  too  deeply.  Small  clods  are  some- 
times left  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  They  are  often  so  near  the  size  of 
the  beans  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them  from  the  seed  during  the  threshing 
process. 

Piling  and  Drying. — The  vines  are  left 
piled  in  the  field  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  The  length  of  time  required  in  dry- 
ing depends  upon  the  weather  conditions 
and  also  upon  the  amount  of  green  ma- 
terial in  the  vines  at  cutting  time.  It 
seldom  requires  more  than  two  or  three 
days  for  the  vines  to  dry  enough  to  be 
hauled  to  the  bean-huller  or  to  be  stacked 
in  the  field  or  in  sheds.  Stacking  in  the 
field  before  threshing  is  growing  in  favor, 
since  in  this  way  a  large  acreage  may  be 
handled  without  so  much  danger  of  dam- 
age from  rain.  Another  advantage  of 
stacking  is  that  the  vines  and  pods  be- 
come tough  after  standing  a  week  or  ten 
days  and  may  be  threshed  with  less  dan- 


ger of  cracking  the  seed  than  if  threshed 
directly  from  the  field.  This  toughness  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  vines  go  into  a 
sweat  after  they  are  stacked  and  do  not 
become  thoroughly  dry  for  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  sweating  process  begins. 
Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  stack- 
ing method  is  that  the  beans  in  the  green 
pods  at  eutting  time  have  a  chance  to 
ripen  before  threshing.  The  beans  are 
usually  stacked  on  a  layer  of  straw  12  to 
14  inches  thick,  in  order  to  keep  the  pods 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  ground. 
The  straw  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
catching  any  seed  that  may  be  tramped 
out  during  the  stacking  operation.  The 
shattered  beans  and  straw  are  separated 
by  running  both  through  the  thresher. 
The  stack  is  started  about  8  feet  wide  by 
12  feet  long.  It  is  gradually  bulged  out- 
ward until  at  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet  it  is 
10  or  12  feet  wide  by  16  or  18  feet  long. 
The  top  is  then  gradually  drawn  in  until 
when  finished  the  stack  is  about  18  feet 
high.  In  order  to  keep  out  moisture,  each 
rick  is  covered  with  a  large  tarpaulin 
which  is  anchored  to  the  ground  by  means 
of  guy  ropes  to  prevent  its  being  blown 
off. 

In  case  it  rains  before  the  beans  are 
stacked,  they  should  be  turned  with  pitch- 
forks immediately  after  the  storm  is  over. 
The  pods  must  not  lie  too  long  on  the  wet 
ground,  as  the  seeds  absorb  moisture  verj 
icadily  and  are  liable  to  become  dis- 
colored. Care  must  also  be  exercised  in 
handling  beans  after  they  become  thor- 
oughly dry  for  the  pods  crack  open  easily 
and  much  loss  may  result  from  shattering 
of  seed. 

Tiikeshing. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  loss  may  be  suffered  through 
mismanagement  of  the  machine,  threshing 
is  perhaps  the  most  exacting  of  all  opera 
tions  connected  with  the  production  of 
dry  beans.  The  seed  is  so  easily  cracked 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  machine  that 
will  do  effective  work.  Beans  threshed 
with  a  ilail  are  usually  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  market,  but  this  is  too  tedious 
and  costly  a  process  for  large  acreages. 
The  threshing  is  usually  done  with  the 
bean-huller,  using  either  a  steam  or  gaso- 
line engine  for  power.  The  machine  is 
designed  to  minimize  the  loss  by  cracking. 
The  huller,  in  reality,  is  a  double  thresh- 
ing machine.  There  are  two  cylinders, 
one  of  which  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
other.  The  rear  cylinder  operates  at  a 
much  faster  speed  than  does  the  front 
one.  The  cylinder  teeth  are  set  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  farther  from  the  concave  teeth 
than  in  the  regular  grain  separator.  The 
front  cylinder  threshes  only  the  beans 
from  the  driest  pods.  The  vines,  to- 
gether with  the  tougher  pods,  pass  to 
the  rear  cylinder,  thus  the  beans  and  the 
tougher  pods  are  threshed  by  the  high- 
velocity  cylinder,  while  the  dry  beans  pass 
through  only  the  one  running  at  a  low 
rate  of  speed.  Much  cracking  is  pre- 
vented by  this  arrangement. 

A  grain  separator  may,  by  proper  man- 
ipulation, be  made  to  do  very  satisfac- 
tory work,  provided  the  beans  have  been 
stacked  long  enough  for  them  to  go  into 
the  sweat.  The  vines  and  pods  are  then 
much  more  nearly  uniform  in  dryness. 
All  but  one  row  of  concave  teeth  and 
generally  half  of  the  cylinder  teeth  are 
removed.  The  cylinder  is  run  at  a 
speed  of  from  350  to  400  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  speed  depending  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The  larger  the 
cylinder  the  slower  it  must  be  run,  as 
the  teeth  of  the  large  cylinder  travel  at 
a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  do  the  teeth 
of  a  small  cylinder  running  at  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
drive  pulley  is  enlarged  so  that  the  separ- 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 

2-gallon,  3-gallon  and  5-gallon  capacities 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


510  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


728  Con.  Realty  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 

Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
market. 

Write  tor  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
trade  mark      Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  -  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Buy 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 


Fertilizers 

— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Phospho-Potasslc  fertilizer,  0-14-9.  Is 
just  the  mixture  to  use  during  September  and  October  for 
early  maturing  and  quality  producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 

mo  Pine  Street  San  Francteco,  Cal. 

1  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  cheap. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  price*  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfvlly  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 

Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A  IVIES  &  IRVIPV  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ^So?" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  VeJvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur.  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleor  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraying).    

Refinery!  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office!  624  California  St.,  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  C6636. 
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ating  part  of  the  machine  runs  at  the 
usual  speed  for  separating  grain. 

The  tailings  from  the  sieves  are  re- 
turned to  the  separator  at  the  rear  in- 
stead of  in  front  of  the  cylinder.  By 
this  "arrangement  none  of  the  threshed 
beans  pass  through  the  cylinder  the  sec- 
ond time.  If  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
green  pods  the  tailings  are  sometimes 
taken  from  the  machine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  elevator.  In  this  way  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  avoid  mixing  the  green  beans 
with  those  that  are  ripe.  If  the  regular 
grain  separator  is  used,  the  threshing 
should  be  done  while  the  vines  are  in  the 
sweat,  for  at  that  time  the  seed  is  tough 
and  not  easily  cracked. 

Growers  who  have  only  a  small  acreage 
often  do  their  threshing  by  means  of  a 
flail.  Two  men  can  flail  out  and  clean 
about  1800  pounds  per  day  in  this  way. 
Flailing  is  a  slow  process,  however,  and 
is  not  advisable  except  where  the  bean 
thresher  cannot  be  had. 

Many  growers  write  to  ask  if  they 
can  deal  direct  with  us,  while  others 
ask  our  help  in  marketing  small  lots 
of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  so  it  is  well  to 
tell  you  that  the  way  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  advantages  and  protection 
of  this  organization  is  to  do  business 
with  one  of  the  shipping  companies 
supporting  and  maintaining  it.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Earl  Fruit  Company. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company. 
Producers  Fruit  Company. 
Frank  H.  Buck  Company. 
A.  Block  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son. 
Schnnbel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Plnkham  &  McKcvitt. 
Pcnryn  Fruit  Company. 
Geo.  H.  Anderson. 
Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son. 
Vacavllle  Fruit  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 

The  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors do  not  handle  Oranges  or 
Lemons,  and  nothing  less  than 
car  lots  of  other  kinds  of  fruit. 


Do  you  know  that  Texas  had  over  4,000 
cars  of  peaches  this  year?  That  Georgia 
had  over  7,000  cars?  That  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  are  now  marketing  a  crop  esti- 
mated at  4,000  cars?  Do  you  know  of  ail 
the  other  crops  yet  to  be  marketed  from 
Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  Mich- 
igan, New  York  and  everywhere  else? 

To  successfully  meet  this  competition 
our  fruit  interests  must  present  a  solid 
front;  must  work  together  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  industry,  or  California  may  lose 
the  battle.  United  we  stand;  divided  we 
fall! 

Growers,  is  It  for  your  Interest  to  work 
for  disorganization,  or  for  union?  The 
California  Fruit  Distributors  are  for  union 
and  protection.  You  can  help  us  perfect  it 
by  shipping  with  our  members. 


DO  IT  NOW ! 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  its  own  cost. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CLEANING  OUT  WILD  OATS. 


An  interesting  sketch  of  culture  to  get 
wild  oats  out  of  the  land  is  given  by  P. 
L.  Kennard,  Agronomist  of  the  Idaho  Ex- 
periment Station.  It  will  fit  very  well 
the  high  mountain  valleys  of  the  State, 
■w  here  there  are  wintry  conditions,  but  in 
our  lower  larger  valleys,  the  spring  which 
Mr.  Kennard  mentions  must  be  taken  to 
mean  the  "spring"  which  comes  in  the 
fall — after  the  early  rains.  He  also 
speaks  of  frosts  and  freezing  of  the  soil, 
which  we  seldom  have  at  our  lower  levels. 
The  great  valley  farmer  will  have  to  trans- 
late Mr.  Kennard's  suggestions  into  the 
terms  of  his  local  conditions.  This  may 
set  him  to  thinking  the  matter  over, 
which  will  not  be  bad: 

Your  grain  crop  last  year  no  doubt  hart 
some  wild  oats.  If  it  did,  then  a  certain 
per  cent  of  them  shattered  before  the  crop 
was  cut,  thus  re-seeding  the  land  for 
this  and  succeeding  years.  This  spring 
Is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  consider  the 
weed  seriously.  It  is  probably  the  most 
important  of  all  the  weeds  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  grain-growing  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Where  winter  grain  has  been  sown,  of 
course,  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  land  intended  for  spring  crops 
that  needs  attention  now.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  been  plowed  in  the  fall.  In 
either  case  the  first  step  is.  to  thoroughly 
disk  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that  the 
land  will  work.  The  object  is  to  loosen 
the  surface,  cover  any  seed  that  may  be 
lying  on  top,  and  start  germination  at 
once.  Even  wild  oats  will  not  germinate 
in  a  cold,  clammy  and  wet  soil.  The  cul- 
tivation given  them  with  the  disk  allows 
the  sun  and  air  to  penetrate,  the  soil 
dries  slightly  and  warms  up.  The  result 
is  that  the  seeds  sprout  much  earlier  than 
if  left  until  the  crop  is  seeded.  Now  if 
the  land  is  stubble  to  be  plowed  in  the 
spring,  the  fate  of  the  sprouted  wild  oat 
is  obvious.  If,  on  vhe  other  hand,  it  is 
fall-plowed  land,  the  germinated  oat  will 
have  to  be  killed  by  other  means.  The 
harrow  will  no  doubt  serve  the  purpose. 
If  the  land  has  become  too  compact,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  the  disk  again. 
This  will  depend  somewhat  on  whether 
the  crop  is  to  be  grain  or  some  cultivated 
one,  such  as  corn  or  potatoes.  In  the 
case  of  the  former,  the  harrow  would 
probably  suffice.  Owing  to  the  compara- 
tively short  time  elapsing  between  the 
first  disking  and  the  time  of  seeding,  the 
soil  would  not  compact  so  much  but  that 
the  harrow  would  do  the  work.  In  the 
case  of  corn  or  potatoes  the  disk  would 
be  preferable,  as  it  would  not  only  kill 
the  oats,  but  at  the  same  time  put  the 
seed  bed  in  ideal  condition.  If  the  field 
is  badly  infested  it  should  be  put  in  some 
cultivated  crop,  so  that  none  of  the  oats 
could  possibly  mature  and  re-seed.  If  this 
is  impracticable,  then  the  cultivation  with 
harrow  or  disc  should  continue  to  the  last 
possible  date  for  sowing  grain  and  the 
land  seeded  to  some  early-maturing  crop 
as  barley  or  sixty-day  oats  that  may  be 
harvested  a  trifle  green  and  used  for 
feed,  the  object,  of  course,  being  to  re- 
move the  wild  oats  from  the  land.  If  cut 
when  green,  most  of  them  can  be  taken 
off  with  the  crop.  As  is  known  by  all 
farmers,  the  oat  shatters  very  readily 
after  maturity,  but  will  be  quite  tena- 
cious if  cut  green.  These  must  be  ground 
or  separated  from  the  crop  to  prevent 
being  distributed  by  stock. 

After  the  crop  is  harvested,  disk  the 
stubble  so  that  any  possible  seeds  may 
be  covered  and  germinated  by  the  fall 
rains.  Either  subsequent  plowing  or  frost 
will  kill  the  plants.  By  careful  attention 
and  judicial  cropping,  the  land  may  be 
freed  from  the  pest  in  from  two  to  four 
years. 


Your 

Money 

Back 

on  the 

Cover 

Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

FA  PMnfFPrVI  I*  *s  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rnI\lTlUuLi\iTl  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
&9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.   Write  for  complete  booklet. 


For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  ) 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL.  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowu. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
SIS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  I. ox  Au.,clc».  Cal. 


FACTORIESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
I.OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Firth  and  Bryant  St*.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Cnustlc  Soda  and  Potash.  Still 
the  best  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


mm  W%W*Wmt\  That  « 111  Grow. 

ULL  \  Thai  are  True  to  Label. 
littW  Thai  nr.-  Free  From  l>i*- 
eaae. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it.  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  it  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 

ti.ARKSTON,  WASH. 

Drawer  6. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

From  preaent  I  mil.  hi  Inns,  stock  will 
again  be  short  (or  aril  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  rare  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Sil  va  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
•  out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 
326  Market   St.,  San  Francisco. 


LIME 

Do  you  know  your  soil  conditional 
Wrong  conditions  in  soil  prevent  fertiliz- 
er* doing  their  work.  Hence  money  lost. 
Alr-alafcked  lime,  hydrated  lion-,  carbonate 
Of  line,  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime,  nitrate  of  lime. 

FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
II.  it.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist, 
t:::s  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg., 
snn  Francisco. 


Farming  Land  To  Lease 

Tract  900  Aces 
«     850  " 
"  750 
"     860  " 

Rent,  Vi  crop  delivered  at  warehouse: 
%  have  summerfallow  each  year;  good 
improvements;  school  near  ranches.  In- 
quire  ol  J.  a.  TRBSCONY,  snn  Lueaa,  Mon- 
terey County,  Cal. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  ten  creameries  operating  in  Fresno 
county  paid  out  approximately  $125,000 
for  butter-fat  delivered  to  them  during 
August. 

J.  H.  Frew,  of  the  Good  Luck  Creamery 
of  Tule,  and  C.  G.  McFarlaud  of  the  Jer- 
sey Dairy,  will  consolidate  and  operate 
a  newly  equipped  creamery  to  be  known 
as  the  Tulare  Sanitary  Milk  Company. 

The  10S,000-acre  Chowchilla  ranch  in 
Merced  county,  which  was  recently  sold, 
has  disposed  of  its  live  stock,  said  to 
consist  of  over  10,000  head,  to  the  firm 
of  Miller  &  Lux  of  San  Francisco. 

Pixton  &  French,  of  upper  Mattole, 
Humboldt  county,  are  collecting  a  num- 
ber of  goats  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  goat  dairying  business  in  case  their 
breeding  experiments  prove  successful. 

At  a  private  sale  near  Modesto,  S.  Spy- 
ers  sold  to  E.  R.  Johnson  for  shipment 
to  Los  Molinos,  Tehama  county,  22  Hol- 
stein  cows  at  $S5  per  head. 

A.  W.  Morris,  of  Morris  &  Sons,  Wood 
land,  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  Impe- 
rial valley,  where  he  purchased  ten  Hoi- 
stein  cows  and  heifers,  all  sisters  to  the 
champion  cow  Aralia  de  Kol,  already 
owned  by  the  Morrisses. 

Keyes,  a  thriving  little  town  near  Tur- 
lock,  is  soon  to  have  a  creamery,  as  a 
stock  company  is  being  organized  by  E. 
C.  Barnes,  former  manager  of  the  Ceres 
creamery,  and  R.  F.  Wells  of  the  Keyes 
Lumber  Co. 

The  Bay  Creamery  has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  Sonoma  county.  The  creamery 
will  be  located  at  Bay,  near  Bodega.  Tho 
cieam,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  will  be  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  markets  by  schooner 
from  Bay. 

The  North  Ferndale  plant  of  th§  Cen- 
tral Creamery  Co.  of  Humboldt  county, 
last  week  filled  an  order  for  seventy  tons 
of  dried  milk  for  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  R.  Timm,  of  the  certified  dairy  oi 
Dixon,  Solano  county,  is  reported  to  have 
submitted  a  report  to  Luther  Burbank. 
showing  a  substantial  increase  of  milk 
from  cows  put  on  a  diet  of  spineless  cac- 
tus. A  couple  of  hogs  are  also  reported 
to  be  showing  a  gain  with  the  same  feed. 


Various  Notes. 

Prune  gathering  commenced  early  in 
the  month  in  the  Anderson  district  of 
Shasta  county,  and  it  is  expected  the 
crop  will  approximate  6,000,000  pounds. 

Ralph  Frisselle,  manager  of  the  great 
Kearney  estate  in  Fresno  county,  died 
on  the  16th  last  at  the  advanced  age  of 
SO  years.  Mr.  Frisselle  ten  years  ago 
became  superintendent  of  the  estate  un- 
der M.  Theo  Kearney.  When  Kearney 
died  and  willed  the  estate  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Mr.  Frisselle  was  re- 
tained as  general  manager. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  records 
shipments  of  1044  cars  of  melons,  canta- 
loupes, sweet  potatoes  and  peaches  from 
Turlcck  within  two  months,  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  shipments  consisting  of  mel- 
ons. 

A  report  from  Anderson,  Shasta  coun- 
ty, estimates  the  prune  crop  of  that  dis- 
trict at  3000  tons. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Co.  has 
taken  over  the  holdings  of  the  Pacific 
Sugar  Corporation's  plant  at  Visalia, 
which  has  been  closed  down  for  two  years, 
and  is  busy  trying  to  close  contracts  for 
the  sugar  beet  production  of  5000  acres. 

The  Orland  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion shipped  its  first  carload  of  almonds 
last  week  to  Los  Angeles.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  1XL  and  Ne  Plus  varieties, 
the  former  bringing  14  cents  and  the 
latter  13  cents. 

The  Frank  Lyman  Company  of  Fresno 


last  Saturday  shipped  a  carload  of  seed- 
less Sultana  raisins  of  this  year's  crop 
to  New  York.  This  was  the  first  ship- 
ment of  this  season's  raisins  from  the 
State. 

Ventura  county  made  the  first  shipment 
of  Lima  beans  of  the  season  last  week 
when  the  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion made  a  shipment  to  the  "Windy 
City."  The  crop  shows  up  much  bettter 
than  it  was  calculated  it  would  some 
weeks  ago,  but  it  will  fall  short  of  last 
year's  yield. 


Ramie  Ramifications. 

Alluring  reports  are  being  published  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  regarding  possi- 
bilities from  the  cultivation  of  ramie; 
one  report  from  Butte  county,  after 
pointing  out  the  suitability  of  the  Butte 
county  soil  for  its  production,  continues 
that  "ramie  is  a  shrub  of  the  nettle  fam- 
ily, from  which  is  manufactured  cloth- 
ing, twine,  thread,  wallpaper,  and  numer 
ous  other  necessaries.  Much  of  the  land 
now  utilized  for  the  growing  of  alfalfa 
and  other  grains  will  bear  ramie  with  a 
profit  to  the  grower  much  larger  than 
obtainable  from  any  other  product  of  the 
same  character.  One  acre  of  ramie,  it  is 
Said,  will  yield  a  minimum  of  20,000 
pounds  of  dried  stalks,  or  3000  pounds 
of  decorticated  ranjie,  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket." The  author  of  the  report  fails, 
however,  to  supply  the  information  that 
machinery  to  handle  the  fibre  success- 
fully has  not  yet  been  perfected. 

California  Lemons  in  Chicago. 

The  hot  wave  which  passed  over  Cali- 
fornia last  week  is  reported  to  have  struck 
the  Hast  with  great  intensity,  and  caught 
The  markets  with  a  short  supply  of  Cali 
l'ornia  lemons.  The  hot  wave  lasted  five 
days  and  the  demand  for  lemonade  be 
came  so  great  that  the  price  of  lemons 
reached  the  high  figures  of  fS.10  to  $8.30 
per  box  in  Chicago.  Many  persons  were 
stricken  with  heat  prostration  and  the 
demand  for  lemons  in  the  hospitals  was 
unprecedented. 


Powder  for  Plant  Food. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Departments  find 
themselves  with  millions  of  pounds  of 
obsolescent  powder  on  hand  which  cost 
half  a  dollar  a  pound — too  expensive, 
they  conclude,  to  be  dumped  into  the  sea, 
as  has  been  the  custom  with  cheaper 
grades  in  the  past.  They  have,  therefore, 
called  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  help  them  out,  and  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
has  made  some  exhaustive  experiments 
with  the  powder  as  a  fertilizer,  which 
promises  to  relieve  the  fighting  depart- 
ments of  their  accumulation  of  obsolete 
explosives,  composed  largely  of  nitrogen, 
as  are  all  high  explosives.  Some  way 
has  yet  to  be  found  to  treat  the  powder 
to  make  it  profitable  financially  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, but  the  experiments  thus  far  have 
proved  its  value  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  proper  way  of  treating  it  to  make  pos- 
sible its  distribution,  it  is  expected,  will 
shortly  be  found. 

Discouraging  to  Wine-Grape 
Growers. 

The  California  Wine  Association  is  of- 
fering wine-grape  growers  $5  a  ton  for 
this  season's  yield.  Many  of  the  growers 
have  contracts  covering  a  period  of  sev- 
eral seasons  at  $10  a  ton.  Independent 
wineries  are  reported  to  be  offering  from 
$7  to  $10  per  ton,  and  as  the  yield  is 
small,  it  is  thought  very  few  of  the 
giowers  will  have  to  accept  the  California 
Wine  Association's  figures.  The  Turlock 
Board  of  Trade  advises  growers  in  that 


district  to  hold  out  for  $10  a  ton.  A  re- 
port from  Lodi  says  growers  will  feed  the 
grapes  to  the  hogs  if  they  cannot  sell 
them  for  better  than  $5.  The  Kirby  Dis- 
tilling Co.  of  Selma  is  paying  $S  per 
ton  and  state  they  are  not  paying  the 
advanced  price  because  they  are  forced 
to  do  so,  but  because  their  marketing 
conditions  warrant  a  price  profitable  to 
the  grape-growers.  A  great  many  of  the 
vineyard  men  of  Fresno  county  are  said 
to  be  figuring  on  rooting  up  their  vine- 
yards this  fall  and  planting  alfalfa. 


Crop  Conditions. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  its  review  of  crop  conditions  for  Au- 
gust, reports  the  composite  condition  of 
all  crops  on  September  1st  as  about  16.6% 
better  than  on  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  4.156  better  than  the  average  of  re- 
cent years. 

The  composite  condition  of  all  Cali- 
fornia crops  on  a  basis  of  100  represent- 
ing average  conditions  (for  most  crops 
the  leu-year  average)  is  given  as  102.1^. 

The  indications  are  for  a  total  pro- 
duction of  all  cereals  of  about  20.3f/r 
more  than  last  year,  6.1%  more  than  in 


Perhaps  You  Will  Need 
Farm  or  Cover  Crop  Seeds  ? 
Try  Our  Recleaned,  High 
Germinating  and  Purity  Test 

Alfalfa,  Bur  Clover  (hulled  or  bur), 
Melilotus  (hulled),  Vetch,  Peas,  Fenu- 
greek, Rape,  and  other  seeds. 

Write  for  descriptive  leaflet  62. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Filth  and  Poplar  Streets 
Oakland.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Ask  your  merchant  for  seed  put  out  by 
"THE  SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA 
SEED-GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION."  It's 
CLEAN.  The  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS 
in  SURPRISE  VALLEY  have  recently 
formed  an  ASSOCIATION,  the  object  of 
which  Is  to  see  that  their  already  famous 
alfalfa  seed  as  always  as  nearly  clean  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

TRY  SOME  OF  IT. 

SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA  SEED- 
GROWERS'  ASS'N, 
CedarvlIIe,  Modoc  County,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  40  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Kiiculvpt  un  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
descrihes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each.  4  for  60c.  Write 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


p.  California  farmers 

L.        W  W  write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
R      wonderful   results  obtained 
T       from  using 

^      Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

I         that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
2.        on  the  increase. 
E  That  tells  the  Story! 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
504  Central  Building 
L"s  Angeles,  Caliiornia 


BERRY  PLAMTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBN  ER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 
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1910,  and  16.2%  more  than  in  1909.  This 
gives  an  indicated  production  for  this 
year  of  133,016,000  tons  of  cereals. 


Watching  Pioneer  Planter. 

At  a  point  southwest  of  Lemoore,  in 
Kings  county,  where  the  sloping  hills  are 
said  to  be  well  adapted  to  olive  cul- 
ture, experiments  are  being  carried  on  by 
David  Hanford.  The  district  is  said  to 
be  frostless,  and  of  the  5000  trees  planted 
every  one  is  doing  well.  Southern  capi- 
talists are  watching  developments  closely 
and  are  preparing  to  plant  olives  exten- 
sively as  soon  as  they  are  assured  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Hanford's  experiments. 


Santa  Clara  Prune  Problems. 

A  report  from  San  Jose  states  there 
are  no  new  developments  in  the  prune 
situation,  the  growers  still  holding  firm 
for  a  5-cent  basis,  while  the  best  offer 
coming  from  the  packers  remains  at  3"4 
cents.  The  growers  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances financially  from  a  good  season 
last  year  and  were  never  better  organ- 
ized to  resist  unsatisfactory  offers  of  the 
packers;  but  as  the  prune-curing  season 
is  now  in  full  swing,  it  is  expected  that 
something  will  break  loose  very  shortly 
to  relieve  the  stagnant  condition  of  the 
market. 


From  Modoc  County. 

A  subscriber  in  Modoc  county  writes 
us  a  glowing  description  of  the  beauties 
and  bright  farming  prospects  of  that 
little-known  section,  and  mentions  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Davis  Creek,  where 
he  is  situated,  land  which  a  short  time 
ago  sold  for  $25  an  acre  is  now  selling 
for  $200  per  acre.  Fourteen  thousand 
fruit  trees  have  been  planted,  for  which 
nearly  all  the  holes  were  blasted.  Modoc 
county  is  now  accessible  by  rail,  but  our 
subscriber  points  out  that  it  is  not  exactly 
the  place  for  a  man  without  some  cap- 
ital to  settle  in,  as  the  winters  are  quite 
severe.  The  district  has  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  a  stock-raising  coun- 


try, with  no  attention  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
will  grow  anything  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate. Quite  a  number  of  families  settled 
in  Modoc  last  year  and  the  county  is  a 
sportsman's  paradise,  game  of  all  kinds 
being  plentiful.  It  is  to  the  sportsmen 
that  they  mostly  have  to  look  to  adver- 
tise this  locality,  and  quite  a  number  of 
hunters  who  visited  Modoc  on  a  vacation 
eventually  returned  to  invest  money,  and 
many  settled  there  permanently .  Our 
correspondent  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mo- 
doc county  offers  as  good  a  field  for 
farming  or  land  investment  as  any  in  the 
State.  "The  Pacific  Rural  Press,"  says 
the  friendly  subscriber,  "supplies  us  with 
the  most  reliable  market  reports  and  in- 
formation on  up-to-date  farming,"  and 
he  concludes  by  wishing  that  it  went  into 
every  home  in  Modoc  county  along  with 
the  book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,"  by  Professor  Wickson. 


Deals  and  Developments. 

As  indicating  the  great  activity  in  de- 
velopment in  all  sections  of  California, 
there  follows  some  of  the  headlines  of 
items  published  during  the  week: 

"Town  of  Planado  is  sold  for  $1,000,000.' 
Consists  of  7000  acres.  New  company 
will  develop  rich  section." 

"Sewcll  Ranch  of  3000  acres  sold." 

"$99,000  Deal  in  the  Perris  valley." 

"Easterners  buy  2000  acres  on  West 
Side." 

"San  .lose  parties  to  break  up  2000  acres 
of  arid  land  and  improve  it." 

"Lewis  orange  land  is  subdivided." 

"Plan  reclamation  of  big  area  in  Sut- 
ter county." 

"Several  hundred  acres  of  swamps  will 
be  drained  near  Selma." 

"Eastern  man  buys  2800-acre  ranch." 

"Two  ranches  sold  for  $104,000  in  San 
Diego  county." 

"Yolo  Water  &  Power  Co.  to  irrigate 
50,000  acres  in  Lake  county." 

"Fresno  fruit  ranch  is  sold  for  $40,000." 

"1033-acre  land  deal  at  Oakdale." 


A  POWER  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck,  Pump  .lack  and  Interchangeable  Pulleys 
capable  of  (SO  changes  of  speed. 
NOTHING  LIKE  IT  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

An  engine  that  carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  tighteners  and 
hangers.  The  Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a  complete  power  plant  in  itself.  You 
can  haul  engine  anywhere,  attach  it  and  get  just  the  speed  desired — the  only 
engine  of  its  kind  made.    Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm.  Goes  like  sixty — sells  like  sixty — has  sixty  speeds. 
1%  h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p.     Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  descriptive  literature  with  full  information. 

Agents  wanted. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors 

SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

405  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  modern 
cider  presses.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
rapid  worker,  is  made  with  the  square 
cars,  as  shown,  or  with  basket,  as  de- 
sired. We  manufacture  every  kind  of 
press:  also  cider,  olive  oil  and  wine- 
making  machinery. 

Write  for  circulars. 


SHASTA  DAISIES,  BURBANK  STRAIN 

Measuring  5  inches  across.     2000  extra  fine  plants  for  sale 
Delivery  any  time  after  November.    Write  for  circular. 

VICTOR  JOHANSEN  SEED  COMPANY, 
Arroyo  Grande,  <  al. 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:    STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Paint  Your  Barns  Early 

And  Avoid  Leaky  Roofs. 
It  Pays 


Or  Winter  will  catch  you  unprepared.  Paint  your 
farm  buildings  and  paint  them  regularly.  The 
buildings  which  shelter  your  stock,  hay,  grain, 
implements  and  wagons  require  the  very  best  care 
and  attention. 

USE  OLD  MISSION 
BARN  AND  ROOF  PAINT 

This  paint  will  preserve  your  farm  buildings 
and  improve  their  appearance  100%.  Neatly  paint- 
ed buildings  stamp  you  a  prosperous,  progressive 
farmer. 

Keep  Old  Mission  Barn  and  Roof  Paint  on  your 
farm  and  use  it  regularly. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
Your  dealer  has  it.    If  he  can't 
supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning 
his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied  promptly. 
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Practical  Sheep  Barn. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rirai.  Press  by 
\V.  If.  Carkctiikrs.] 

Proper  shelter  for  the  sneep  flocks  add 
greatly  to  their  thrift  while  improper 
sheds  are  in  many  instances  not  much 
better  than  nothing.  To  economically 
build  barns  which  are  correct  at  all  times 
and  for  all  purposes  should  be  the  de- 
sire of  flock  masters.  In  the  summer 
the  pure  bred  breeders  want  a  barn  pro- 
perly arranged  for  the  well  doing  of 
sheep  which  he  will  be  preparing  for 
exhibition  purposes  when  wet  disagree- 
able weather  comes.  In  the  winter  all 
breeders  want  a  place  for  the  flock  to 
lie  inside,  and  have  a  little  hay.  During 
the  winter  ample  shelter  should  be  pro- 
vided from  the  heavy  storms.  A  dry 
clean  place  is  needed  for  feeding.  In 
early  spring  a  warm  dry  place  is  needed 
for  ewes  and  young  lambs.  Those  are 
the  needs  for  shelter. 

Then  comes  the  matter  of  feeding,  and 
not  only  must  proper  feed-troughs  be 
provided,  but  the  rough  feed  should  be 
at  hand.  Arrangement  should  be  made 
for  some  means  of  sorting  the  sheep 
without  turning  out  of  tue  barn.  Some 
way  for  easily  loading  into,  and  unload- 
ing from  a  wagon  should  be  provided. 
There  should  be  some  space  for  mixing 
grains  to  place  buckets  and  other  loose 
necessary  about  such  a  barn. 

The  shepherd  should  have  a  room  of  his 
own  so  he  will  be  near  the  sheep  at  all 
times,  and  especially  during  the  lamb 
ing  period. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  sheep  barn 
which  might  help  any  beginner  in  the 
sheep  business.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
low  poorly  ventilated  sheds  found  on  so 
many  sheep  farms,  and  furthermore,  it 
is  best  to  have  all  hay  and  straw  above 
the  sheep  where  it  is  easily  obtained 
during  the  rough  weather. 

Rough  feed  and  straw  being  kept  from 
the  weather  in  this  way  is  always  very 
bright,  and  there  is  no  loss  such  as  is 
experienced  by  stacking  outside.  Such 
a  barn  lessens  the  shepherd's  work  and 
saves  much  general  expense  to  the  owner. 

Large  doors  next  the  roof  peak  open- 
ed down  to  permit  hay,  etc.  to  be  sent  in 
by  means  of  a  fork  on  a  steel  track. 
Such  entrance  is  at  both  ends,  the  car- 
rier running  from  either  end  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hay  mow.  A  large  feed-way 
about  six  by  four  feet  extends  from  top 
of  mow  to  shed  below,  and  this  being 
arranged  in  center  of  barn  lessens  the 
winter  work  when  feeding.  The  floor  of 
the  mow  is  a  seven-inch  matched  house 
flooring  so  that  no  dust  can  possibly  fall. 
This  barn  the  writer  is  trying  to  des- 
cribe is  80  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide, 
has  hay  room  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
all  rough  feed  needed  during  the  winter 
for  the  300  sheep  which  the  shed  below 
will  hold.  There  is  a  ladder  in  the 
middle  of  the  barn  going  up  this  feed- 
way  down  through  which  the  hay,  etc., 
comes.  The  hay  drops  into  the  alleyway 
four  feet  wide,  which  runs  the  full  length 
of  the  barn.  In  addition  to  being  a  place 
separate  from  the  sheep  through  which 
all  feed  can  be  carried,  the  allyway  is 
very  convenient,  and  if  kept  clean  is  good 
for  visitors  to  see  the  sheep.  Feed-racks 
are  combined  for  both  grain  and  hay. 
The  bottom  is  a  board  10  inches  wide 
having  a  three  inch  piece  nailed  on  each 
side.  This  bottom  will  hold  grain,  roots 
and  the  like.  The  upright  pieces  nailed 
to  this  are  one  by  four  inches,  and 
18  inches  long  nailed  to  a  1x4  top  piece 
running  lengthwise.  That  makes  a  hay 
rack  10  inches  wide  and  18  inches  high 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all 
hay  the  flock  will  eat  during  a  night. 


From  experience  the  writer  has  learn- 
ed that  it  is  poor  policy  to  place  large 
quantities  of  hay  before  sheep.  Feed 
just  what  will  be  regularly  eaten,  and 
then  rack  can  be  cleaned  for  grain.  If 
for  field  ewes  or  rams  that  are  not  fed 
grain,  the  troughs  even  then  should  be 
cleaned  each  time  before  putting  in  fresh 
hay.  All  good  material  used  in  these 
racks,  and  for  all  other  inside  work 
should  be  planed  smooth  so  that  the 
fleece  will  not  be  continually  roughed 
up.  These  racks  have  been  found  to  be 
very  desirable  and  also  very  serviceable 
as  they  are  used  by  many  of  the  show- 
yard  men  of  the  East.  They  should  be 
erected  stationary  full  length  of  the 
barn  on  each  side  of  the  alleyway,  except 
where  little  doors  open  into  each  pen. 
This  barn  being  36  feet  wide  allows  a  16 
foot  space  on  each  side  of  the  4  foot 
alleyway.  These  trough  racks  should  be 
made  of  the  right  length  to  extend  from 
the  outside  wall  of  the  barn  to  the  trough 
next  to  the  alleyway,  but  do  not  fasten 
them  securely,  allowing  them  to  be  re- 
moved so  that  the  pens  can  be  made  any 
desired  size.  They  can  be  placed  cross- 
wise 16  feet  apart,  and  that  makes  pens 
practically  16  feet  square.  The  upright 
pieces  in  the  trough  should  be  10  incnes 
apart  so  that  the  sheep  can  get  their 
heads  in  and  out  easily.  We  believe  that 
is  the  correct  space  between  the  uprights. 
As  there  is  trough  space  on  three  sides 
of  each  pen  it  leaves  space  for  about  40 
sheep  to  eat  in  each  pen,  16  feet  square 
which  is  as  large  a  number  as  would  be 
put  there  for  shelter.  There  is  a  little 
gate  on  hinges  from  each  pent  to  the  alley- 
way, and  that  makes  easy  what  sorting 
or  changing  one  wishes  to  do  at  any  time. 

In  the  end  of  the  barn  there  is  an  open 
door  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
this  door  is  at  the  end  of  the  alleyway, 
and  when  a  wagon  is  backed  up  to  it  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  just  level  with  the 
barn  floor  thereby  enabling  to  drive  the 
sheep  from  any  pen  through  the  alley- 
way into  the  wagon  without  lifting. 

In  each  16  foot  pen  there  is  a  large 
door  from  the  outside,  also  a  window. 
This  permits  the  driving  of  sheep  in  or 
out  of  any  pen  without  disturbing  the 
others,  it  is  also  convenient  for  the  clean- 
ing out  of  each  pen.  During  the  heat  of 
summer  a  blind  is  placed  over  the  win- 
dows to  keep  the  sun's  rays  out,  and 
both  top  and  bottom  door  is  fastened  open 
and  a  slat  door  is  placed  on  the  inside. 
The  air  must  be  let  right  down  to  the 
sheep  it  being  far  from  proper  to  follow 
the  general  practice  of  opening  the  top 
doors  and  keeping  the  bottom  ones  closed. 

In  this  barn  referred  to,  the  floor  of 
the  hay  mow  is  9  feet  from  the  barn 
floor  so  there  is  great  room  for  fresh  air. 
Sheep  need  dry  clean  bedding  and  plenty 
of  ventilation. 

With  all  these  doors  and  windows  and 
a  high  ceiling  this  appeals  to  the  writer 
as  a  model  barn  for  summer.  For  win- 
ter the  top  doors  and  windows  admit 
ample  sunshine. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  barn  upstairs  is 
a  room  plastered  and  painted  and  fixed 
up  like  a  house  where  the  shepherd  stays. 
Good  comfortable  quarters  for  the  shep 
herd  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points 
in  keeping  a  good  man  when  you  get 
him.  The  stairway  from  this  room  comes 
to  the  barn  alleyway,  and  the  space  16 
feet  square  under  this  room,  instead  of 
being  a  sheep  pen  is  used  for  keeping 
feeds,  etc.  The  outside  wall  of  this  barn 
is  of  the  best  quality  of  matched  drop 
siding,  without  knots,  making  it  practic- 
ally air  tighk  A  barn  when  full  of  sheep 
can  never  be  completely  closed  without 
becoming  too  warm. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 


I  have  on  hand  an  extra 
choice  lot  of  Shires  this 
season.  Watch  them  at 
the  State  Fair. 


Shire  Stallion.  Neuadd  Hillside  28601,  owned  and 
imported  by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

NAPA,  CAL. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcre»l  Lad"—  Firit  Prut  Ram  at  State  Fair.  I  I  19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 


PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prtsr*  Woi  by  Flock,  1011 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


GET  A  PURE  BRED  SIRE 

My  business  In  to  select  and  supply  on  order,  choice  breeding  stock  to  Im- 
prove your  herds  and  flocks. 

I  have  just  delivered  two  shipments  of  registered  stock  from  Canadn  and 
New  York  State. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  registered  bull,  Ket  your  neighbors  to  Join  In  the 
community  plan  and  get  one  of  the  best  for  your  district. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

W.     M.  CARRUTHERS 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  AGENT, 

521  Examiner  Building      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 


Eureka  Harness 


Bold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

401  Market  Street,  (Incorporated)  San  Francisco. 
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The  writer  believes  in  a  tight  barn, 
and  then  use  windows  for  ventilation. 
Cracks  between  the  boards  are  improper 
ventilators  although  the  way  some  barns 
are  built  would  indicate  that  their  owners 
through  cracks  were  just  right.  When  a 
barn  is  built  of  best  drop  siding  and  has 
hay  above,  it  can  easily  be  kept  warm 
enough  for  young  lambs  in  any  kind  of 
weather. 


WHAT  IS  A  "GRADE"? 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "grade 
heifer."  Does  it  mean  an  animal  whose 
sire  is  a  thoroughbred  and  whose  dam  is 
a  scrub,  or  just  one  who  is  selected  from 
others  because  of  her  good  points  or 
those  of  her  mother?  Subscriber. 

Sebastopol. 

I  Roughly  speaking,  a  grade  animal  is 
one  having  more  or  less  pure-bred  blood, 
but  not  enough,  or  otherwise  too  irregu- 
lar, for  registry  under  the  rules  of  the 
association  of  the  breed  to  which  it  has 
affiliation.  It  does  not  refer  to  selection 
without  use  of  a  pure-blood  sire  at  some 
point  in  the  ancestry,  but  this  is  not  a 
distinction  of  much  moment,  for  it  is 
hard  to  find  animals  which  have  not  bor- 
rowed something  from  some  cross  with 
pure  blood,  though  remote.  The  terms 
high  and  low  grade  are  sometimes  used 
to  signify  amount  of  pure  blood  recog- 
nizable by  form  and  other  characters  or 
remembered  by  owners  or  their  neighbors. 
Generally  speaking,  a  grade  is  anything 
not  entitled  to  registry,  though  ordinarily 
it  refers  to  remembered  use  of  a  pure- 


bred sire.  The  offspring  of  a  pure-bred 
cow  and  a  scrub  bull  would  also  be  a 
grade. — Editor.] 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  If  sold  quick.  He  gets  grand  colts- 
F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.   Woodland,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


FOOD  VALUE  AND  PRODUCTION 
OF  THORNLESS  CACTUS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  somewhat  inter- 
in  the  Burbank  spineless  cactus  as  a  pos- 
sible cattle  feed,  and  if  you  know  where 
any  actual  tests  of  the  feeding  value  of 
the  cactus  have  been  made,  I  would  be 
very  much  pleased  to  know  where,  and 
how  can  I  get  the  facts?  I  want  to  satis- 
fy myself  as  to  the  feeding  value,  also 
whether  the  cactus  will  produce  as  much 
as  25  tons  per  acre  annually  on  poor 
lands  found  in  the  Socramento  valley. 

Suisun,  Cal.  Reader. 

The  thornless  cactus  has  been  consid- 
ered so  valuable  for  planting  that  prac- 
tically none  of  it  has  been  taken  to  feed 
to  cattle.  The  only  experiments  with  it 
that  we  know  of  were  made  for  a  very 
short  time  with  one  dairy  cow  by  the 
promoters,  and  were  said  by  them  to  be 
quite  successful. 

An  approximation  of  the  feeding  value 
can  be  made  by  a  comparison  of  its  com- 
position with  other  food  products.  An 
analysis  of  this  was  made  by  Prof.  M.  E. 
Jaffa,  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  is  given  below.  The  product  most  re- 
sembling the  cactus  in  composition  is  the 
pie  melon.  The  composition  of  alfalfa 
hay  is  given  in  comparison  to  both  of 
these. 

The  composition  of  the  cactus  is  the 
average  of  three  analyses.  In  the  second 
column  is  the  analysis  of  pie  melon,  in 
the  third  alfalfa  hay,  and  in  the  fourth 
the  digestible  content  of  alfalfa  hay. 
About  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  foods 
in  the  pie  melon  are  digestible  as  the 
proportion  of  foods  in  alfalfa  hay. 

C.      P.M.      A.    D.  A. 
Water,  per  cent. 94.46    94.50    10.95  ... 

Ash    1.22      0.40     0.90  ... 

Protein    0.63      0.77    17.60  12.3 

Fiber     0.61      1.23    22.63     .  . . 

Starch,  etc   3.26     2.88    39.31  37.1 

Pat    0.04      0.22      3.08  1.6 

By  giving  the  fat  its  proper  value  it 
can  be  calculated  that  to  the  100  pounds 
of  pie  melon  there  is  a  total  of  4.15 
pounds,  while  to  100  pounds  of  cactus 
there  is  about  3.98  pounds.  In  every  way 
the  composition  of  the  two  is  so  similar 
that,  by  knowing  what  pie'  melons  are 
worth  for  cattle  feed,  a  person  could 
probably  approximate  the  value  of  cactus, 
at  least  until  a  trial  was  made. 

Giving  the  fat  its  proper  value,  tnere 
are  in  100  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  63.14 
pounds  of  nutrients.  In  other  words, 
judged  from  chemical  composition,  alfalfa 
hay  is  nearly  16  times  as  good  a  cattle 
feed  as  cactus.  Something  in  favor  of 
the  cactus,  however,  is  that  the  large 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains  should 
help  make  alfalfa  hay  fed  at  the  same 
time  more  palatable  and  digestible.  The 
relation  between  the  nutrients  in  cactus 
is  very  good. 

The  only  spineless  cactus  we  have  seen 
growing  on  poor,  or  at  least  unirrigated, 
land  in  the  big  valley  looked  as  if  it 
were  a  poor-land  crop,  but  even  then 
seemed  to  be  well  worth  growing.  The 
plants  were  about  three  years  old  and 
were  large  enough  to  provide  consider- 
able fodder.  At  a  guess,  we  would  say 
that  the  average  yearly  growth  thereon 
was  less  than  25  tons.  With  good  tillage 
until  the  soil  was  covered  with  cactus  it 
ought  to  make  much  better  use  of  the  pre- 
cipitation in  semi-arid  districts  than  al 
most  any  other  crops,  although  peaches 
and  grapes  can  do  marvels  on  deep  soil 
with  12  inches  of  rain. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  about  the  cac- 
tus is  to  try  it,  at  least  on  a  small  scale, 
and  it  is  well  worth  trying. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP— AH  kinds  of  fruits,  Including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES— Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATED 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  oft  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

005  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1051 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4»S0 
1320  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — BEVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Dairy   Cattle  and  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibits at  the  State  Fair. 


Sacramento,  Cal., 
Saturday,  Sept.  14,  1912. 
To  the  Editor:  The  California  State 
Fair,  which  opened  here  this  morning, 
is  one  that  should  give  great  pleasure  to 
the  visitors.  The  county  exhibits  to 
•which  the  usual  visitor  first  directs  his 
steps,  provides  the  greatest  agricultural 
attraction  to  others  than  live  stock  men, 
and  has  improved  over  the  exhibits  of 
former  years  just  as  California  has  im- 
proved horticulturaily  during  the  same 
time. 

Merced,  which  carried  off  the  honors 
for  the  counties  in  1911,  occupies  the 
booth  closest  to  the  doorway  and  has 
even  a  better  exhibit  than  that  of  last 
year  for  fine  agricultural  produce.  The 
competition  for  first  honors  is  very  close 
this  year,  but  if  Merced  wins  again,  the 
impression  of  fertile  soil  and  fine  grow 
ing  climate  made  by  the  fruit  and  field 
products  will  be  responsible. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bulls  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.    N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLION  for  sale. 
Nine  years  old.  Owner  has  French  pedi- 
gree and  certificate  of  examination  by 
California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 
Price  $1200  cash,  or  would  trade  for 
good  serviceable  mares  for  farm  work. 
Address  L  H.  Whitfield,  Mission  San 
Jose,  Cal.  _  

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  >'fars 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal.  


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Potaluma.  Cal  


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco.  


\    CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp. 

'  Cat  Breeders    of    Red    Polled  cattle. 

Young  bulls  lor  sale.  


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Man- 
qepr   Nawitiiiii  Ctyl  


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 


SWINE. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS.— Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE— 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  tinest  stock  in  State.  *J0 
up.    M.  Ba8sett.  Hanford.  

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder.  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co..  Cal.  

GEO  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes.   .  


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C   Roeding.  Fresno  Cftl  

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland.  Cal.  

G  A  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY   CO..   Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.     Williams.  Cal. 


TAM WORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


STUDARDUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine.   


SHEEP. 


R.   H    CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.- 
down  sheep  for  sale. 


-South- 


From  the  standpoint  of  beauty,  how- 
ever, the  exhibit  from  Sonoma  county 
must  receive  the  most  attention,  al- 
though the  amount  and  variety  of  agri- 
cultural produce  aside  from  Gravenstein 
apples  is  not  large.  This  exhibit  is  in 
the  annex.  A  liberal  use  of  redwod  bark 
lends  a  rustic  tone  to  it,  which  is  en- 
hanced by  a  floor  of  moss  in  corners  and 
off  the  aisles.  The  other  exhibits,  aside 
fiom  the  delicately  colored  Gravensteins, 
are  also  arranged  to  suggest  the  hills 
and  forest  to  the  onlooker. 

Just  as  Gravensteins  of  the  Gold  Ridge 
are  used  to  show  the  merits  of  Sonoma 
county,  apples  of  other  kinds  seem  to  be 
a  favorite  fruit  of  every  other  county  in 
which  they  are  grown,  and  if  the  vari- 
eties of  fruits  shown  are  an  indication 
of  the  horticultural  tendencies  of  the 
counties  involved,  apples  are  going  to  be 
of  vastly  more  importance  in  California 
than  they  are  now. 

The  Watsonville  country  has  sent  up 
a  gorgeous  reminder  of  the  coming  apple 
show,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  counties  that  run  up  into  the 
foothills  are  making  a  special  display 
of  apples  of  the  highly  colored  varieties. 
In  the  apple  displays,  that  of  Modoc 
county  is  noticeable  as  a  county  in  which 
apples  are  just  becoming  important  and 
which  soon  will  be  a  serious  rival  of 
those  in  the  northern  States  for  quality 
and  flavor  of  fruit. 

To  go  into  detail  regarding  the  exhib- 
its of  the  valley  counties  would  be  tire- 
some; all  demonstrate  the  excellence  of 
soil,  climate  and  men  for  producing  mar- 
velous crops.  Alameda  county  departed 
from  the  usual  line  in  showing  seeds  and 
flowers  especially.  Tehama  county  cut 
out  fresh  fruits  and  produce  and  showed 
a  large  assortment  of  the  finest  dried 
fruits.  Santa  Clara  also  showed  mainly 
the  finished  rather  than  the  raw  agricul- 
tural product.  With  the  fresh  products 
being  shown  elsewhere,  these  three  ex- 
hibits were  of  good  educational  value  to 
the  uninitiated.  Another  agricultural  ex- 
hibit of  great  educational  value  was  that 
of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  grapes 
and  nuts  made  by  'fribble  Brothers  of 
Sacramento  county. 

THE  DAIRY  STOCK  DISPLAY. 

The  dairy  entries  give  mingled  pleas- 
ure and  disappointment;  pleasure  because 
of  the  quality  of  most  of  the  animals, 
and  disappointment  because  so  many 
great  herds  which  ought  to  be  competing 
are  absent.  Several  new  and  smaller 
breeders  are  gaining  very  valuable  ex 
perience  by  having  their  cattle  side  by 
side  with  those  of  known  merit  and  are 
winning  notice  by  it,  too.  Other  oldei 
and  well-known  breeders  miss  the  chance 
of  advertising  the  merits  of  their  herds 
by  staying  way,  and  by  so  doing  lose 
an  opportunity  to  help  themselves  and 
the  dairy  industry. 

While  some  great  California  breeders' 
herds  are  unrepresented,  some  new  and 
attractive  cattle  have  come  in  from  Ari- 
zona and  Oregon. 

The  Holsteins,  as  usual,  are  the  most 
prominent  of  the  dairy  breeds,  and  so 
many  herds  are  amply  represented  that 
the  competition  will  mean  a  great  deal. 
The  one  great  thing  to  be  regretted  is  the 
absence  of  entries  from  the  Vina  ranch 
of  Stanford  University  which  made  such 
an  excellent  showing  a  year  ago. 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  Holstein 
exhibit  is  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  cattle, 
which  in  number  and  quality  will  stand 
hard  competition.  In  this  herd  the  two 
cows,  Alalia  De  Kol  and  Riverside  Sadie 


De  Kol  Burke,  on  account  of  the  world's 
records  recently   broken,  are  attracting 


the  greatest  attention.  The  first  named, 
in  spite  of  being  long  past  her  year's  test, 


DID  YOU  SEE  THE 


B-L-K 

MILKING  MACHINES 

OPERATING  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  THIS  WEEK? 


If  so.  you  must  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  machine  you  want 
TO  INCREASE  YOUR  MILK  PRODUCTION.  CUT  DOWN  YOUR 
OPERATING  EXPENSE,  AND  SOLVE  YOUR  HELP  PROBLEM. 


IF  YOU  WERN'T  THERE  TO  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF,  ASK  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR  WHO  WAS,  OR  WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Fresno 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


Stover  Gasoline  Engine  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

GOOD     AM)  CHEAP 

WOO  DIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Pumps  for  every  service  and  use— 
Irrigating  I'umps,  Power,  Steam, 
Centrifugal,  Spray,  Wine,  etc. 
Windmills,  Tanks,   Brass  Goods, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  etc. 

Send  tor  Catalog — mailed  free. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Class  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

All  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

SWINELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


/Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 


I.EWI>-51MAS-JOi\ES  CO., 
4'27-4'M  Olivia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
priced  before  buying.     Tliey  will  Interest 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    oa  FruH 
Treen 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office!    «24   Callfsrala    St..    Saa  F'anelaea 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks.  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-910  Crocker  Building,  Sa»  Francliico. 
Established  18«i. 


has  been  entered  in  the  milking  compe- 
tition, and  looks  as  happy  and  contented 
as  a  Holstein  cow  could  be.  Evidently 
her  year's  work  and  over,  13  years  old 
as  she  is,  seems  to  have  been  no  strain 
upon  her.  Inasmuch  as  Riverside  Sadie 
is  in  the  middle  of  her  test,  far  ahead 
of  what  Aralia  De  Kol  did  in  a  sim- 
ilar period,  the  setback  given  by  her 
removal  to  the  fair  grounds  will  make 
a  serious  reduction  in  her  yearly  record 
and  has  been  a  mistake.  From  the 
standpoint  of  a  demonstration  of  what 
good  Holsteins  can  do  and  how  little 
the  work  affects  them,  the  presence  of 
these  two  cows  will  do  much  good. 

The  University  of  Nevada's  Holstein 
exhibit  has  been  improved  in  quality,  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  that  three  cows  were 
sent  instead  of  two,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence even  more  awards  than  last  year 
will  probably  come  to  them.  This  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  University  of 
California  Farm  School  at  Davis,  is  rep- 
resented in  many  other  kinds  of  live 
stock  besides  Holsteins. 

Heenan  &  Weldon,  of  Sacramento,  are 
showing  only  a  few  head  of  cattle.  Be- 
sides what  they  are  showing,  however,  a 
recently  sold  bull,  Aaltje  Sir  Pontiac,  is 
heading  an  exhibit  by  Markofer  &  Latta 
and  R.  Baker  of  Elk  Grove.  Other  Hol- 
stein exhibitors  are  A.  B.  Kendall  and 
H.  B.  Cowan,  both  of  Modesto,  Jas.  Mc- 
Gillivray,  Sacramento;  T.  J.  Gilkerson, 
Lemoore,  and  Frank  R.  Sanders,  Mesa, 
Arizona. 

The  largest  number  of  Jersey  cattle 
come  as  usual  from  San  Joaquin  and  east 
Stanislaus  counties.  Lorna  of  Venadei'a, 
who  was  grand  champion  cow  last  year, 
and  then  showed  that  form  and  perform- 
ance go  together  by  winning  out  in  fat 
competition  from  Jerseys  all  over  the 
United  States,  is  again  the  most  impor- 
tant entry  of  Guy  R.  Miller  of  Modesto. 
As  usual,  practically  all  the  Miller  entries 
are  cows  or  heifers,  although  Altama 
Interest,  the  new  head  of  the  herd,  re- 
cently brought  here  from  the  East,  is 
shown. 

The  N.  H.  Locke  cattle  of  Lockeford 
and  J.  Thorp  Jerseys  of  French  Camp  ar- 
rived from  the  Santa  Clara  show,  where 
they  divided  the  awards  between  them 
save  In  one  or  two  instances.  The  Locke 
cattle  took  the  larger  part  of  these 
awards,  but  the  Thorp  herd  is  an  object 
lesson  for  new  breeders. 

Its  owner  is  building  it  up  by  its  own 
merit,  as  it  has  to  pay  its  way  and  make 
its  owner's  living  at  the  same  time.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  only  two  or  three  cattle 
could  be  entered  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
they  received  a  ribbon  or  two.  Each  year 
as  the  herd  increased,  more  recognition 
was  received  by  the  judges,  and  now  both 
in  size  and  merit  it  is  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  the  best  and  largest  herds. 
The  senior  yearling  heifer,  Salome  of 
Mossdale,  is  a  remarkable  cow,  and  Sonny 
St.  Helier  Jr.  is  another  exceptionally 
good  animal. 

Outside  of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  and  the 
California  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  the  only  other  Jerseys  entered 
come  from  the  two  counties  named  above, 
W.  J.  Hackett  of  Ceres  and  J.  L.  Dobles 
of  Tmiock  having  herds  in  competition. 

The  Alta  Vista  Guernseys  of  Charles 
G.  Lathrop  of  Stanford  University  are 
fortunate  this  year  in  having  competition, 
as  Dr.  J.  W.  Henderson  of  Berkeley  has 
several  animals  showing,  and  J.  F.  Kelley 
of  Mesa,  Arizona,  also  has  quite  a  few 
good  cattle.  Why,  with  the  number  of 
excellent  Guernseys  in  California  and  the 
great  interest  shown  in  the  East  in  the 
breed,  more  are  not  entered  it  is  hard  to 
tell. 

The  only  Ayrshires  on  the  ground  come 
from  other  States,  Arizona  by  Wallace 


Macdonald,  and  Oregon  by  W.  J.  Domes 
McCoy,  although  excellent  Ayrshires  are 
to  be  found  in  California. 

Arizona  also  sends  some  Dutch  Belted 


cattle  to  compete  with  those  of  Jennie 
and  U.  G.  Strader  of  Ceres,  and  by  com- 
petition to  attract  the  attention  that  this 
excellent  breed  merits.  D.  J.  W. 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

ONE  OF  OUR  PUMPS  ON  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  SACRAMENTO  STATE  FAIR. 

DURABILITY,  E KFD  IKNCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvil!e,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  Cement  Pipe 
Irrigation 


Use  Pomona  Gates 

and  Valves  Real  Satisfaction 


Pomona 
Patent 
Pressure 
Gate 


An  Absolute  Necessity  where  water  is 
Delivered  Through  One  Service  Pipe  to 
Different  Levels. 

The  Pomona  Patent  Pressure  Gate  is 
the  best  and  most  practical  gate  on 
the  market.  It  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion— cheap  in  price — and  as  durable 
as  solid  iron.  Locks  absolutely  water- 
tight when  closed  and  can  be  easily, 
quickly  and  perfectly  regulated.  Has 
no  rubber  or  wooden  facing  to  rot  or 
wear  out. 
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Write  for  Valve  Catalog  "P 

— giving  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  our  gates  and  valves,  together  with 
valuable  information  on  irrigation  water  tables,  etc.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  upon  request. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMP. 


Daily  Trains  to 
LOS  ANGELES 


Same  Number 
Returning 


$14  One  Way 

$25  R°unu< 


Trip 


n. 


SHOItE  LINE  LIMITED:  I.v.  San  Francisco  (Third  and  Townsend)  8:00  A. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  0:50  P.  M. 

Daylight  ride  down  Coast  Line.    Observation,  Parlor  and  Dining  Cars. 
THE   LARK:   Lv.  San  Francisco   (Third  and  Townsend)   7:40  1'.  M.j  Ar.  Los 

Angeles  0:30  A.  M. 
Dining  Car  open  7:00  P.  M.    Standard  Pullman  and  Observation  Cars. 
THE  OWL:    Lv.  San  Francisco   (Kerry  Station)   «:^0  P.  M.;  Ar.  Los  Angeles 

8:35  A.  M. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman,  Observation  and  Dining  Cars. 
Also  Four  additional  Trains  leaving  San    Francisco  daily  with  Standard 
Pullman  and  Dining  Cars: 
Los  Angeles  Passenger  (Ferry  Station)  10:40  P.  M. 
Sunset  Express  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:40  A.  M. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  P.  M. 

Los  Angeles  anil  San  Francisco  I'assenger  (Third  and  Townsend)   10:00  P,  M. 
Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 

Stopovers  allowed  on  all  trains,  enabling  passengers  to  visit 
Coast  and  Interior  Resorts. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Flood  building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets      Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND: 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth      Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station      Phone  Oakland  1458 


2s:  i 
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Brittle  Feet  in  Horses. 


At  the  fairs  one  is  apt  to  see  horses 
»lth  hoofs  shaped  and  polished,  dyed  and 
varnished  so  that  they  look  like  shop- 
made  models  of  horses'  feet.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  much  of  this  shaping  and 
dressing  is  done  at  the  risk  of  the  nat- 
ural protection  of  the  hoof.  In  the  Lon- 
don Farm  and  Home  a  writer  protests- 
against  the  reprehensible  practice  of  rasp- 
ing the  wall  or  crust,  from  the  coronet 
downward,  at  each  shoeing,  with  the  idea 
of  making  neat  work,  because  this  rasp- 
ing tends  to  brittleness,  since  it  favors 
rapid  evaporation  and  drying  up  of  the 
horn.  There  are  two  chief  ways  in  which 
the  foot  is  deprived  of  moisture:  by  too 
much  burning  of  the  hoof  in  fitting  the 
shoe  (which  must  not  be  construed  into 
advovacy  of  cold  fitting),  and  drastic 
rasping  of  the  crust  in  finishing  off  after 
nailing  on.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  portions  of  the  hoof  contiguous  to 
that  burned  away  in  fitting  the  shoe  have 
their   characteristic    physical  properties 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOY 

^  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For 


— It  it  penstrat- 


ntllll 


l.nj.  .  t  all  Old 
1L.  Sores,  Bruises, or 
iriB  Wound i,  Faloni 
Lxterior  Cancers,  boils 
UiiMSAit  Corns  and 

Human  t>IDiot. 

CAUSTIC  BiLSAM  has 
DAJU  no  emial  as 
DOUJ  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatfe  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  food  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  K 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  atockmei  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CM.. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG,  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  although  horn 
is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  and  that 
evaporation  is  greatly  favored  by  the 
removal  of  the  outer  layers  of  horn  by 
rasping. 

Preparing  the  Foot. — It  is  obviously 
necessary,  in  preparing  the  foot  for  a 
new  shoe,  to  reduce  the  wall  to  its  proper 
proportions,  such  as  would  have  occurred 
through  wear  or  friction  with  the  ground 
had  no  shoe  been  worn;  but  this  should 
be  perfomed  by  paring  or  rasping  from 
the  solar  aspect,  and  not  the  front  of  the 
wall.  The  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the 
horn  of  the  wall — which  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  bundle  of  hairs  agglutinated 
together — is  not  in  any  way  weakened 
by  shortening  them.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
horn  of  the  sole — which  foolish  people 
stuff  with  cow  dung  to  soften  it,  and  into 
which  we  have  seen  hot  ashes  poured 
to  facilitate  paring — the  outer  layer  of 
the  wall  is  much  harder  than  the  deeper 
layers.  It  becomes  so  from  evaporation, 
and  then  serves  to  prevent  the  same  thing 
going  on  underneath,  and  this  superficial 
hardness  serves  a  double  purpose:  afford- 
ing protection,  and  keeping  pliable  and 
tough  the  deeper  layers.  The  notion  thai 
a  hard  foot  is  something  to  be  avoided 
or  remedied  is  most  mischievous,  for  the 
hardness  is  only  superficial,  and  preserves 
the  substance  of  the  horn  in  its  natural 
tough,  pliable  condition,  enabling  it  to 
bear  weight  and  affording  nail-hold  with- 
out splitting.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  hard  and  tough,  and  hard  and 
brittle.  Most  horses  seem  to  require  some 
preparation  to  protect  the  hoof  walls, 
not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  to  soften 
them,  the  exceptions  being  those  whose 
feet  are  never  rasped,  and  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant that  those  requiring  it  most  are 
those  with  which  most  trouble  is  taken 
in  shoeing — where  the  walls  are  rasped 
all  over  from  coronet  to  toe,  and  in  some 
cases  finished  off  with  fine  sandpaper  or 
emery  cloth  to  take  out  the  marks  of  the 
rasp,  so  as  to  make  the  crust  perfectly 
smooth,  and  to  attain  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, when  blacked  up,  the  polish  of  pat 
ent  leather.  Having  removed  the  thin 
outer  layer  of  horn  known  as  the  periople 
— Nature's  varnish  it  may  be  caled — it  is 
sought  to  replace  it  with  something  not 
nearly  so  efficient,  even  when  well  select- 
ed, and  which,  when  bad,  is  injurious  to 
the  horn  that  has  been  freely  rasped. 

Injurious  Dressings. — The  hoof  oint- 
ments finding  most  favor  in  the  stable 
contain  a  quantity  of  soft-soap,  and  they 
are  esteemed  by  the  groom  because  they 
are  "clean"  in  their  working  and  wash 
off  easily.  But  soft  soap  tends  to  take 
the  "virtue"  out  of  horn — in  fact,  all  al- 
kalies and  acids  injure  it.  The  prevail- 
ing idea  is  that  any  fat  does  to  make 
the  hoof  ointment  that  is  to  beautify, 
protect  and  soften — as  though  there  were 
some  analogy  between  a  brittle  hoof  and 
an  old  boot — but  rancid  grease  contains 
fatty  acids,  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, that  are  injurious  to  horn. 

Where  hoofs  have  been  for  many  months 
subjected  to  the  usual  severe  rasping,  some 
protection  against  evaporation  is  highly 
necessaty,  and  where  feet  are  brittle,  the 
further  use  of  the  rasp  should  be  forbid 
den,  and  while  waiting  for  new  horn  to 
grow  down  from  the  coronet,  the  best 
thing  to  apply  is  lanolin.  This  is  a  fat 
obtained  from  sheep's  wool,  and  is  also 
a  constituent  of  horn  and  feathers,  ft 
does  not  decompose  or  form  fatty  acids, 
and,  better  than  mixtures  of  kitchen 
gtease,  tar,  and  soft-soap,  it  helps  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  horn 
denuded  of  its  superficial  layers,  and  to 
preserve  what  remains  of  strength  and 
toughness. 


Buy  I  H  C  Wagons  for  True  Economy 

YOU  cannot  farm  without  a  wagon  any  more  than  you  can  keep 
house  without  a  stove.    It  is  something  you  need  every  day.  You 
work  it  harder  than  anything  else  on  the  farm,  and  when  the  old 
one  wears  out  you  have  to  get  a  new  one  at  once. 

Figure  out  how  many  bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  or  how  many 
bales  of  cotton  it  takes  to  keep  you  in  wagons,  and  then  see  how  much 
you  save  when  you  buy  a  wagon  that  lasts  longer  than  the  average. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  even  though  all_  wagons  which  are  painted 
alike  look  alike.  The  difference  in  wagons  is  underneath  the  paint.  It 
is  the  material  and  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  paint  of  I  H  C  wagons, 

Weber      New  Bettendorf      Steel  King 

which  make  them  the  best  wagon  investment  for  any  farmer. 

We  tell  you  plainly  what  material  goes  into  every  part  of  our  wagons, 
and  we  want  every  purchaser  to  convince  himself  before  buying,  that 
when  I  H  C  wagons  are  advertised  as  having  oak  hubs,  hickory  axles, 
and  long  leaf  yellow  pine  box  bottoms,  these  are  the  materials  actually 
used. 

Such  care  is  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  I  H  C  wagons  and  in 
the  culling  of  the  materials  which  go  into  them,  that  when  a  wagon 
reaches  a  farmer's  barn,  that  farmer  has  one  of  the  best  wearing, 
easiest  running  farm  wagons  that  skilled  labor  can  make  or  that  money 
can  buy.  There  is  no  need  to  speculate  in  buying  a  wagon.  Wear  and 
tear  and  length  of  service  are  the  points  to  go  by.  I  H  C  wagons  are 
made  for  nation-wide  uses,  with  special  features  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. Wherever  sold  they  are  right,  and  ready  for  use  in  that  locality. 
The  I  H  C  wagon  dealer  in  your  town  sells  the  wagon  best  suited  to  your 
neighborhood.  Ask  him  to  go  over  the  wagons  with  you.  Weber  wag- 
ons have  wood  gears.  New  Bettendorf  and  Steel  King  have  steel  gears. 
Ask  him  for  I  H  C  wagon  literature,  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Dtnrer.Col.;  HtUaa.  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore;   Spokane,  Wash.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;    Saa  Fraaciaca,  CaL 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthj 
questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer, 
etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau.  Harvester  Building.  Chicago.  USA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Well  .Drilling  Machinery 

a       You  can  makebig  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 

the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making"  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  < 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  aa  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  17.60.  \  tank  8  ft. 
diameter,  i%  ft.  deep,  $10.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  la  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  (J rape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 
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IRRITATION  ON  BACK  OF 
UDDER. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  yearling 
heifer  which  has  sore  teats  and  blotches 
just  back  of  her  bag  which  seem  to 
itch.  Her  mother  had  a  sort  of  eczema 
on  her  neck,  and  the  expert  on  the  Dem- 
onstration Train  said  that  if  she  could 
be  put  on  alfalfa  it  would  probably  dis- 
appear. She  has  been  on  alfalfa  for 
nearly  four  months,  but  it  still  shows 
some.  Whether  the  heifer's  trouble  is 
the  same  I  do  not  know.  She  has  been 
on  alfalfa,  too,  until  recently.  What  I 
fear  is  that  her  sore  teats  will  spoil  her 
for  milking  when  she  comes  in  next  year, 
it'  I  cannot  find  a  remedy.  I  have  used 
zinc  ointment,  peroxide,  and  witch-hazel, 
but  they  have  had  no  perceptible  effect. 
What  would  you  suggest? 

Lompoc.  J.  A.  Stambaw. 

ANSWER  BY  OR.  CREELY. 

The  following  treatment  is  advised: 
Drench  with  1  pound  of  epsom  salts  dis- 
solved in  a  couple  quarts  of  water.  The 
sores  may  be  treated  by  washing  them 
with  a  2%  solution  of  one  of  the  coal- 
tar  disinfectants,  such  as  creolin.  After 
the  sores  have  been  allowed  to  dry  nat- 
urally, a  very  little  powdered  calomel 
may  be  dusted  thereon.  Do  this  every 
other  day  for  a  few  days. 

S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 


WHO  GETS  THE  CULLS? 


Now  that  we  are  having  so  much  about 
cow-testing  and  condemnation,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  who  will  get  the  culls. 
Mr.  Runciman,  president  of  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture,  speaking  Vt  the 
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Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Midland  Agricultural  College,  Kingston, 
recently,  said  the  question  of  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  had  in  the  past  received  lit- 
tle attention,  and  very  few  milk  produc- 
ers have  gone  in  for  scientific  milk  re- 
cording. He  believed  that  that  was  one 
of  the  best  commercial  undertakings  farm- 
ers could  go  in  for.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  the  Ayrshire  breed  was  regard- 
ed as  only  of  the  second  or  third  class, 
but  the  shrewd  Ayrshire  men  decided  that 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  for  that,  as 
for  any  other  breed,  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  cows  which  were  not  producing  a 
profitable  amount  of  milk.  Bit  by  bit 
in  ten  years  they  weeded  out  those  cows, 
and  now  there  was  scarcely  one  which 
was  not  producing  500  gallons  of  milk  a 
year.  They  might  ask  what  became  of 
the  bad  cows.  They  sold  them  to  the 
simple  Englishmen  who  did  not  keep  milk 
records.  They  had  yet  to  learn  something 
of  the  commercial  side  from  Scotsmen, 
and  they  could  certainly  learn  that  by 
keeping  accurate  milk  records  they  might 
in  time  eliminate  from  their  herds  the 
animals  which  were  not  producing  milk 
of  the  proper  value. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  SILO. 


A  silo  saves  all  the  corn  you  grow  in 
the  hill  frcm  the  roots  to  the  tassel.  It 
saves  the  part  of  the  crop  that  evaporates, 
dries  up  and  blows  away  when  the  corn 
is  shocked.  It  adds  40  per  cent  to  the 
value  of  the  crop  over  the  old  way  of 
harvesting.  When  corn  is  stored  in  a 
silo  it  can  be  fed  at  any  time.  A  silo 
should  be  filled  at  a  time  when  the  corn 
is  at  its  best,  and  if  left  in  the  field 
longer  would  lessen  its  value.  You  have 
your  corn  crop  where  it  can  be  fed  this 
year  or  next  or  in  three  years  from 
now  with  no  loss  by  age.  The  total  cost 
of  filling  a  silo  is  only  one-half  the  cost 
of  shucking  the  corn  crop.  None  of  it 
is  wasted  or  refused  by  housed  stock; 
they  relish  it  every  day  in  the  year.  A 
man  with  a  silo  is  independent  of  wet 
and  dry  weather,  poor  pasture  and  late 
springs,  and  he  will  have  an  abundance 
of  good  succulent  feed  the  entire  year. — 
W.  M.  C. 


ANGORAS  IN  THE  UPPER  COAST 
REGION. 


The  Angora  Journal  tells  of  forty  head 
of  registered  bucks  bought  of  an  Oregon 
breeder  by  J.  P.  Anderson,  Blue  Lake, 
California.  They  were  shipped  by  rail 
to  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  at  which  place 
they  will  be  unloaded  and  driven  over  the 
mountains  and  down  the  coast  150  miles 
to  their  new  home. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  wealthy  land  and 
stock  owner  of  that  section,  and  has  two 
large  ranches.  These  angoras  will  be 
taken  to  Mr.  Anderson's  "Angels  Ranch," 
which  is  about  25  miles  from  Eureka. 

The  introduction  of  the  Angoras  into 
the  coast  country  is  being  done  to  give 
the  ranchers  there  the  benefit  of  their 
usefulnesss  in  clearing  up  the  waste  lands 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  mohair. 


A  BIG  CALIFORNIA  FILLY. 


A.  H.  Tilton,  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
writes  to  the  Breeder's  Gazette  about  the 
French  draft  filly,  "French  Girl  3rd," 
foaled  March  4,  1911:  "On  April  13, 
1912,  when  the  filly  was  nine  days  over 
13  months  old,  I  found  her  weight  to 
be  1520  pounds.  On  August  3,  the  day 
before  she  was  17  months  old,  Dr.  Orme 
weighed  her  and  examined  her  as  to  age, 
reporting  that  she  was  about  a  year  and 
five  months  old.  The  weight  as  deter- 
mined by  him  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, was  1660  pounds." 


The  Perfect  Power 

"Pacific  Service"  is  a  perfect  power 
because  it  continuously  does — with 
no  let  up — what  you  want  it  to  do. 

"Pacific  Service*'  is  reliable.  It  is 
always  there  when  you  want  it. 
And  its  quick,  clean,  economical. 
You  can  start  it  going  in  a  second 
and  stop  it  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

"Pacific  Service"  should  be  in  every  home,  factory 
and  on  every  farm.  To  those  who  are  interested 
we'll  gladly  send  detailed  information. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 


USE  THE 


NOW— when  the  milk- 
ing is  done  the  skim- 
ming is  done. 

Be  Sore  To  Call  And 
See  This  Machine! 

YcTl^eastonlSedatlo^^^l 

price,  delivered  with  demon* 
etratlon.  Strongest  guarantee 
of  dependability.  Most  sani-  i 
tary.  Sk lmw  faster  than  10  men  I 
can  milk.  Bowl  runs  without  1 
slightest  vibration.  Needs  no ' 
watching. 

700  Pounds  Capacity 

One  size  for  any  size  dairy. 
Thousands  In  satisfactory) 
use.  Book  Free.  Or  call. 


AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 

SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND 
MONEY 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW 


rBack- 
>ache 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

37  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  DAIRY  DISTRICTS 


Tanks 


Tanks 


VINE  TANK. 


WINDELEK'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Kdltlon,  PostpaM  «3  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  $2  per  copy. 
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Feeding  and  Preparing  Ducks  for 
Exhibition. 


POULTRY. 


20,000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  **  page  illustrated  catalog.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St  Stockton  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 


PDONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff   and  White.     Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
THAT  LAY 

Year-Old  Hens  For  Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 

ALSO 

March  and  April  Hatched  Buff 
Orpington  Pullets 


Our  pride  in  all  shipments  assures 
us  of  your  appreciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 

Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 

Hamlltom  Aveaue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers 
Carneaux  and  Polish  I^ynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale 


BARRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43S0  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeks,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahman,  White  Mlnorcaa, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  A  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  PRANCISCO 
iwncD  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Loe  Angeles 
rArCK  make,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland.  Ore 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.  1 

At  the  request  of  one  of  our  readers 
I  am  giving  this  paper  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  ducks  for  exhibition.  I  know 
it  is  not  generally  conceded  that  ducks 
need  any  particular  preparation  for  the 
show-room,  but  I  know  this  much:  I  saw 
an  old  duck-raiser  get  badly  beaten  at 
Petaluma  one  year  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  could  see,  but  that  his  stock  were 
dirty  and  the  other  fellows'  were  clean. 

Fekdi.no. — Like  any  other  exhibition 
bird,  ducks  should  be  in  good  condition, 
but  that  does  not  mean  they  should  be 
fat.  A  great  many  poultrymen  make 
the  mistake  of  feeding  their  show  birds 
as  if  they  were  feeding  for  table,  and 
instead  of  winning  they  lose  because 
superfluous  fat  is  unsightly  in  a  show 
bird.  The  American  standard  for  Pekin 
ducks  is:  adult  drake,  9  pounds;  young 
drake,  8  pounds;  adult  duck,  8  pounds: 
young  duck,  T  pounds.  Now  if  the  ducks 
are  out  of  condition  and  lower  in  weight 
than  these  weights  it  will  be  well  to 
put  them  on  a  diet  that  will  bring  them 
up  to  standard  weight,  allowing  say  from 
half  to  one  pound  for  loss  in  washing. 

Feed  mash  of  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
and  bran,  to  which  add  10%  beef  scrap 
or  other  animal  food  with  sand  or  grit. 
One  meal  should  be  whole  corn,  prefera- 
bly at  night,  with  plenty  of  green  feed. 
This  method  of  feeding  should  put  the 
ducks  in  fine  condition  in  ten  days;  if 
they  do  not  gain  fast  enough,  and  time  is 
the  object,  add  more  animal  food  to  the 
ration. 

The  standard  weights  of  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks  is:  drake  41..  pounds,  duck  4 
pounds;  no  difference  between  young  or 
old.  While  many  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  weight  does  not  matter, 
they  are  very  much  mistaken.  Judges 
handle  so  many  that  they  can  easily  de- 
tect a  specimen  that  is  off  in  weight, 
then  the  scales  come  into  use  to  prove 
the  doubt.  So  it  is  always  best  to  be 
prepared  and  have  the  stock  just  a  little 
over  rather  than  under  weight. 

Disqualifications.  —  Before  entering 
ducks  or  chickens  for  exhibition,  every 
breeder  should  acquaint  himself  or  her- 
self with  the  disqualifications  of  the 
breed  or  variety  they  may  have.  It  saves 
labor  and  disappointment,  because  there 
is  no  use  in  paying  money  and  spending 
time  on  stock  that  we  know  can  be  dis- 
qualified. Sometimes,  of  course,  this  hap- 
pens to  the  most  careful  and  knowing 
breeders,  for  little  things  will  escape  no- 
tice when  one  is  in  a  hurry;  but  what 
I  mean  is  that  we  should  not  bother  with 
stock  that  have  glaring  faults  that  we 
could  find  out  by  getting  acquainted  with 
the  rules  governing  the  breeders. 

As  our  reader  did  not  state  what  breed 
of  ducks  she  had,  I  will,  for  her  benefit, 
give  the  disqualifications  for  Indian  Run 
ner  and  Pekin  ducks,  as  they  are  the 
most  widely  kept  by  amateurs. 

The  disqualifications  for  Pekins  are: 
bill  of  drake  marked  with  black;  feath- 
ers other  than  white  or  creamy  white  in 
any  part  of  plumage;  twisted  wing; 
crooked  back;  decidedly  wry  tail. 

For  Indian  Runner:  claret  breast;  blue 
wing  bars;  absence  of  two  or  more  pri- 
maries or  secondaries;  twisted  wing; 
crooked  back;  decidedly  wry  tail. 

Washing  Ducks. — Now  in  washing 
ducks  it  is  not  necessary  to  open  up 
the  feathers  as  we  do  with  fowls,  because 
the  duck  feathers  lie  so  close  that  very 
little  dirt  gets  down  to  the  skin.  Pre- 
pare three  tubs,  as  when  washing  fowls, 
each  one  a  little  cooler  than  the  other. 


In  the  last  one,  or  tub  No.  3,  mix  a 
little  bluing,  being  careful  not  to  get  it 
too  blue.  In  tub  No.  2  put  a  small  hand- 
ful of  powdered  borax,  and  in  tub  No.  1, 
use  the  soap  and  scrub-brush.  Be  care- 
ful that  the  feathers  are  well  wet  be- 
fore you  use  the  brush,  because  if  brushed 
crosswise,  unless  wet  through,  they  are 
likely  to  break.  Wherever  you  have  rea- 
son to  doubt  about  the  feathers  being 
wet  through,  brush  with  the  feathers, 
not  crosswise  at  all;  as  long  as  you  brush 
with  the  feathers  there  is  no  danger  of 
breaking,  unless  the  operator  is  very 
rough.  Scrub  the  legs  and  feet,  head 
and  beak,  and  souse  the  duck  under. 
The  duck  will  enjoy  the  washing,  so  you 
will  not  have  to  use  up  much  energy 
holding  it  in.  When  all  the  dirt  is 
loosened  all  over  the  duck,  press  the 
soapy  water  out  with  the  hands  and  re- 
move the  duck  to  tub  No.  2,  and  here 
you  can  use  the  brush  again  or  a  sponge 
to  get  the  soap  and  loose  dirt  out  of 
the  feathers. 

Be  sure  you  get  all  the  soap  out  be- 
fore putting  in  the  bluing  water,  or  the 
feathers  will  dry  a  smoke  color  instead 
of  white.  Plenty  of  clean  water  does 
the  trick.  Put  the  birds  before  a  good 
fire  in  an  open-front  coop,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  go  over  them  to  see  if  they 
are  all  right;  the  white-legged  varieties 
should  have  the  beak  or  bill  and  legs 
rubbed  with  a  little  alcohol  and  glycer 
ine,  and  the  yellow-legged  varieties  should 
be  rubbed,  both  legs  and  beak,  with  a 
little  butter  coloring  first,  then  with  the 
alcohol  and  glycerine.  Dry  feed  is  bet- 
ter than  mash  for  the  last  day  or  two, 
because  it  keeps  the  bowels  more  normal. 
Washing  ducks  that  are  not  accustomed 
to  water  has  the  same  tendency  to  loosen 
the  bowels  as  with  fowls,  but  by  feeding 
whole  grain  it  reacts  and  makes  for  what 
is  normal. 

Keep  nice  clean  straw  under  them  and 
put  some  in  coop  they  are  to  be  shipped 
in.  Having  done  your  part  and  the  stock 
being  good,  you  may  feel  sure  that  you 
will  get  whatever  credit  is  coming  to 


you.  Judges  are  only  human  and  do  not 
like  to  handle  dirty  stock. 

Fattening. — To  fatten  ducks  for  the 
table  put  them  in  a  semi-darkened  place, 
the  cooler  the  better,  provided  you  give 
them  bedding  material.  About  four  times 
a  day  feed  all  the  mash  they  will  eat 
up  clean  and  always  give  fresh  water  with 
the  feed.  It  is  better  to  feed  a  variety, 
then  the  ducks  will  not  get  stalled  so 
soon.  For  breakfast,  say,  feed  equal  parts 
cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  with  15%  beef 
scrap.  Next  feed  at  4  o'clock  ground 
scrap;  the  next  feed  should  be  about  11 
o'clock,  when  a  mixture  of  boiled  pota- 
toes or  other  vegetables  should  be  mixed 
into  a  dough  with  cornmeal  and  to  this 
add  a  little  salt  and  beef  tallow  and  beef 
barley  or  red  dog  flour  (white  middlings 
will  do),  bran  and  cornmeal.  For  supper 
feed  corn  thrown  into  the  water  trough 
or  whatever  you  use  to  water  in.  Keep 
grit  by  them  and  always  water  when  you 
feed,  but  no  other  time,  and  use  no  green 
feed.  Don't  be  afraid  to  feed  plenty  of 
animal  food.  By  feeding  corn  at  night 
they  digest  it  better,  because  it  takes 
longer  than  soft  feed  and  if  fed  during 
the  day  would  be  crowded  out  of  the 
system  before  they  got  the  good  of  it. 

It  will  require  judgment  about  feed- 
ing. If  you  find  the  lack  of  green  feed 
is  constipating  them  too  much,  feed  mor? 
wheat  bran.  Wheat  bran  is  a  good  regu- 
lator for  ducks  and  geese,  but  as  a  fat- 
tener  it  is  not  very  good.  Ground  oats, 
barley,  middlings,  red-dog  flour  and  corn- 
meal are  all  good  fatteners.  But  the 
very  best  of  all  the  fattening  feeds  we  do 
not  get  here,  and  I  do  not  see  why. 
Bean  and  pea  flour  or  meal  stand  highest 
of  all  fof  sweet  firm  flesh  in  hogs,  chick- 
ens or  ducks.  We  can  grow  all  these 
things  to  perfection  in  this  State,  even 
better  than  corn,  but  for  some  reason 
we  rarely  see  them  quoted. 

THE    l'RUE    OF  EGGS. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  Press  reader  that  is  interested  in  poul- 
try, though  presumably  working  in  an 
office.  The  letter  had  reference  to  a  mat- 
ter I  spoke  of  a  few  weks  ago  about  the 
price  of  eggs.  The  writer,  a  woman,  said 
at  the  same  time  I  spoke  of  getting  24 
cents  and  another  party  paid  33  cents  in 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  or 
write  us,  sending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

«*C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


An  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Booklet 

will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  called  Poultry 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  poultry 
raising  from  the  shell  to  the  market. 

Use  Coulson 's  Egg  Food  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  you  will 
secure  a  good  yield  of  eggs  when  prices  are  high. 

Coulson  Poultry  and  Stock  Food  Company 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Los  Angeles,  she  paid  at  the  rate  of  40 
cents  for  half  a  dozenj  one  of  which  went 
off  like  a  gun  when  dropped  in  water. 
The  writer  also  says  if  there  is  anybody 
with  strictly  fresh  eggs  in  Los  Angeles 
they  are  very  slow  about  making  it 
known,  But  you  see  this  is  all  owing  to 
our  poor  methods  of  distribution,  which 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
things.  In  the  old  days  we  had  free 
markets  and  housekeepers  were  not  afraid 
to  take  a  good  big  market  basket  and 
carry  it  home  filled  to  the  brim.  I  think 
if  no  better  scheme  comes  soon  it  is  quite 
likely  we  shall  go  back  to  the  free  mar- 
ket again,  where  producers  can  bring 
their  produce  and  sell  it  direct  to  the 
consumer  who  is  any  way  particular  as 
to  what  he  eats. 

The  individual  poultryman  or  woman 
has  not  time  to  work  up  a  trade  where 
they  must  deliver  the  goods;  but  if  they 
could  have  one  public  place  or  meeting 
ground  practically  at  cost  of  standing 
room  where  producer  and  consumer  could 
get  together  once  or  twice  a  week,  almost 
anybody  could  so  arrange  their  work  as 
to  attend. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  State  affair 
coming  off.  I  think  it  wil  be  a  fizzle — 
too  many  fingers  in  the  pie,  and  every 
Jack  Horner  would  want  to  sit  in  his 
corner  and  pull  out  his  plum.  The  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  pay  the  salaries, 
which  are  quite  good  ones,  besides  under 
cur  present  system  there  is  always  the 
tendency  to  line  their  own  pocket  or  to 
be  out  and  out  plain  steal.  Don't  all  the 
politicians  strive  for  the  political  pie, 
and  when  they  get  to  it  cut  off  a  piece 
extra  to  put  in  their  pocket?  Of  course 
they  are  all  honest  (?)  when  they  are 
talking  for  votes,  and  after  until  caught. 
When  we  can  have  the  State  take  up 
these  matters  and  there  will  be  no  in- 
centive to  steal,  by  those  intrusted,  then 
I  for  one  will  advocate  it;  until  then  I 
would  just  as  soon  be  my  own  salesman 
without  any  go-between.  Will  that  day 
ever  come?  Sure  it  will.  The  world  is 
moving,  slowly  but  surely,  and  evils  that 
we  formerly  condoned  are  having  the 
light  turned  on  them.  Turn  on  the  light! 
Fraud  and  all  forms  of  wrongdoing  will 
slink  before  it  until  fianlly  they  find  no 
shelter. 


Get  More 
Eggs 


Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IHRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Automatic  Field 

AND 

Orchard  Gun 

This  Gun  will  thoroughly  protect  your  Or- 
chards from  Birds  and  Animals. 

It  will  protect  your  Grain  Fields,  Seed  Fields, 
Berries,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Poultry,  Sheep. 

It  does  not  kill,  but  drives  away  both  Birds 
and  Animals. 

It  is  extensively  in  use  in  Europe,  Australia 
and  India. 

It  is  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Each  Gun  shoots  every  hour  for  10  hours 
consecutively,  and  requires  no  attention.  It  is 
simple  in  construction  and  is  not  affected  bv 
the  weather. 

For  information  address 

AUTOMATIC  GUN  CO. 

521  CLUNIE  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

^CaliforniaWay 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX     r,     PETALUMA,  CAL. 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  F*UMF*S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

"cnfr  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices.  . 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacrament*.  Cal 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Making  Both  Ends  Meet. 


It  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  thing  to 
make  both  ends  meet  in  a  home.  But 
you  and  I  have  both  got  to  do  it,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  ornament  the  work 
with  a  smile  and  a  hearty  desire  as  with 
a  frown  and  an  unwilling  manner.  You 
are  as  sure  as  I  am  that  the  good  hus- 
band would  make  things  better  for  you 
if  he  could;  and  it  is  a  bit  hard  to  see 
"just  the  easy-chair  you  want,"  and 
"just  the  pretty  dress,  that  would  be  so 
becoming,"  and  that  "adorable  cloak  for 
baby,"  and  to  keep  from  getting  it  when 
you  have  the  money  in  your  purse.  But 
keep  on  thinking  that  the  money  is  not 
yours;  it  is  intended  for  the  landlord; 
for  the  pantry;  to  make  the  lamp  shine 
more  brightly,  but  it  is  not  for  the  lux- 
uries of  life.  It  is  true,  they  may  not 
seem  luxuries  to  your  sister  who  does 
not  have  to  struggle  with  the  ribbon  that 
binds  the  book  of  life  to  make  the  ends 
meet,  but  then  they  are  to  you. 

Now,  my  friend,  as  certainly  as  you  try 
with  a  cheerful  heart  to  do  the  best  you 
can  and  keep  the  grim  lion,  debt,  from 
your  door,  the  ribbon  on  your  book  will 
grow  more  and  more  elastic  until  some 
day,  because  of  your  care,  it  will  tie  in  a 
beautiful  bowknot  and  without  an  effort 
on  your  part.  The  little  economies  that 
need  not  be  meanesses;  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  your  own  desires  to  the  welfare 
of  the  household,  will  tend  to  make  you 
a  beautiful  woman,  for  it  will  give  you 
the  look  in  your  face  that  only  comes  to 
women  whose  hearts  are  unselfish  and 
whose  lives  are  beautiful  before  God, 
who  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  go  through 
the  fire  of  little  worries  and  come  out 
with  a  heart  which,  like  pure  gold,  is 
only  brightened  by  the  intense  heat. — 
Beatrice  Hunt. 


Useful  Suggestions. 


A  little  sugar  added  to  water  used  for 
basting  roasts  improves  the  flavor. 

Cream  pitchers  should  occasionally  be 
soaked  in  strong  soda  water  or  they  grow 
rancid. 

The  secret  of  cooking  game  is  constant 
basting.  It  should  be  underdone  and  full 
of  gravy. 

The  odor  and  taste  of  onion  can  be  re- 
moved from  silver  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
slice  of  lemon. 

Grease  the  upper  inside  edge  of  the  pan 
in  which  chocolate  is  being  made  and  it 
will  not  boil  over. 

If  a  silk  waist  is  laid  away  without  tak 
ing  out  the  shields,  the  rubber  will  cause 
the  silk  to  crack  in  a  short  time. 

Place  a  very  little  oil  of  peppermint  in 
holes  frequented  by  mice;  it  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  will  drive  them  away. 

In  view  of  the  high  price  if  meat  it  is 
useful  to  know  that  a  pound  of  cheese  is 
equal  in  food  value  to  two  pounds  of  beef 
and  is  generally  cheaper. 

Dishes  which  have  become  brown  and 
burnt  from  baking  in  the  oven  may  be 
easily  cleaned  after  they  have  stood  a 
while  in  borax  and  water. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  worth 
while  remembering,  that  if  dress  shields 
are  dusted  with  a  good  toilet  powder  be- 
fore putting  on  the  waist  the  result  will 
be  a  refreshing  feeling  and  a  prevention 
of  the  disagreeable  odor  which  usually 
attaches  itself  to  shields  in  winter  weath-  I 
er.  This  method  is  particularly  valuable 
when  one  suffers  from  chafing  of  the  skin. 

A  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  added  to  a 
quart  of  lamp  oil  will  destroy  the  un- 
pleasant odor  if  it  is  not  caused  by  a 
burner  in  need  of  a  thorough  cleaning. 

When  boiling  old  potatoes,  which  are 


apt  to  go  to  a  very  dark  color,  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk  into  the  water  in 
which  they  are  boiled,  and  you  will  find 
they  will  be  beautifully  white  when 
cooked. 

You  will  find  corn  will  pop  nicer  and 
more  evenly,  if  after  you  put  it  in  the  pop- 
per It  is  slightly  sprinkled  with  water. 
The  steam  has  something  to  do  with  the 
quick  work,  which  you  will  appreciate 
after  a  trial. 


To  Avoid  Illness. 


In  the  winter  season,  when  illness  of 
all  kinds  is  widely  prevalent,  it  is  well  to 
depend  upon  one's  common  sense  rather 
than  doctoring.  Almost  every  sickness  is 
directly  traceable  to  some  imprudence, 
and  if  this  can  be  avoided  by  good  Judg- 
ment, doctoring  may  be  omitted  entirely. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  for  health 
that,  carefully  observed,  are  money  in  the 
pocket  and  peace  in  the  household. 

Avoid  wet  feet.  That  is  a  wise  old  saw 
that  "the  best  place  for  a  chest  protector 
is  on  the  feet."  It  is  not  hard  to  keep 
the  feet  dry,  but  should  they  get  damp, 
chage  the  shoes  quickly.  More  colds  are 
taken  by  letting  shoes  and  stockings  dry 
on  the  feet  than  in  any  other  way. 

If  your  feet  are  sensitive  to  dampness, 
it  is  better  to  wear  cork  soles  when  walk- 
ing. These  are  more  sightly  and  less  apt 
tc  draw  than  the  habit  that  some  women 
have  of  donning  sandals  or  overshoes  in 
the  fall  and  wearing  them  steadily  until 
warm  weather. 

There  are  several  waterproof  mixtures 
that  can  be  rubbed  on  shoes  without  in- 
jury to  the  leather.  They  should  be  used 
by  all  women  who  have  the  overshoe 
hatred. 

Avoid  living  in  too  warm  rooms,  or,  if 
you  do,  be  careful  when  first  going  into 
the  cold  outer  air  to  keep  the  mouth 
closed  and  to  inhale  slowly  through  the 
nose. 

Wear  sensible  clothing.  Do  not  go  pet- 
ticoatless  because  slimness  is  in  order, 
and  if  you  take  cold  easily  do  not  adopt 
the  prevailing  net  sleeves  and  transparent 

yoke. 

It  is  not  specially  attractive  to  sensible 
people  to  see  girls  and  women  on  the 
streets  in  winter  weather  with  low  shoes 
and  unlined  yokes.  The  former  are  even 
more  injurious  than  the  latter,  as  the 
ankles  are  extremely  sensitive  to  changes 
of  temperature. 

Do  not  exhaust  yourself  either  mentally 
or  physically.  The  strain  of  overexertion 
leaves  one  less  able  to  throw  off  any 
microbe  that  may  come  your  way. 

Do  not  go  into  the  night  air  with 
nothing  cn  the  head.  This  is  a  common 
practice  these  days  of  elaborate  coiffures, 
but  though  the  hair  may  profit  the  rest  of 
the  body  does  not.  At  least  wear  a  chiffon 
scarf,  which  is  a  much  warmer  head  cov- 
ering than  a  man  will  credit  it  with 
being. 

Eat  plain,  nourishing  food,  and  abun 
dance  of  good,  ripe  fruit.  Fruit  is  best 
eaten  in  the  morning.  Bananas  are  easy 
of  digestion  to  some  and  very  nutritious; 
grapes  are  nourishing  and  fattening;  ap- 
ples are  especially  good  for  brain  work- 
ers, and  oranges  are  of  great  benefit  to 
people  affected  with  rheumatism.  Per- 
sonal cleanliness  is  the  next  essential  in 
keeping  young.  A  daily  bath  and  a  good 
rub  will  clear  the  complexion  faster  than 
medicine.  Have  plenty  of  fresh  air  in 
your  living  and  sleeping  rooms.  Leave 
your  bedroom  window  open  from  the  top 
several  inches  every  night,  no  matter  how 
cold.  On  getting  up  in  the  morning  ar- 
range your  bedding  and  bed  so  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  aired;  leave  the  win- 
dow open  in  your  bedroom  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  In  your  living  room 
ventilation  is  also  necessary,  and  sun- 


DEAVER 
BOARD 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


Beaver  Board  ^ggl^ 

takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and 
wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Ask  Us  NOW  for  FREE  Sample,  Booklet  &  Information 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  RIalto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


shine,  too.  Poor  ventilation  is  account- 
able for  many  diseases.  Fresh  air  and 
sunshine  are  as  essential  to  a  human 
being  as  they  are  to  a  plant.  Eight  hours 
sleep  is  absolutely  required  to  rest  the 
brain,  and  a  ten  minutes  nap  twice  a  day 
will  do  much  toward  warding  off  wrinkles 
— Household  Journal. 


Honey  Gingerbread. 

Sift  a  pint  of  flour,  and  stir  into  this 
a  half  of  pint  of  sour  cream  or  milk.  If 
the  latter  is  used,  a  teaspoonful  of  butter 
should  be  added  by  way  of  shortening. 
Sift  with  flour  half  a  teacupful  of  ground 
ginger  and  the  same  of  fine  cinna- 
mon, then  stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  two  honey  (strained).  Mix 
and  beat  the  batter  thoroughly,  and  when 
ready  for  the  oven,  stir  in  a  half  of 
teaspoonful  of  soda  that  has  been  dis- 
solved in  a  little  warm  (not  hot)  water. 
Bake  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
taking  care  not  to  burn,  and  then  cut 
into  squares,  and  serve  hot  with  plenty 
of  honey. 


Quince  Honey. 

Select  seven  large  perfect  quinces  and 
one  apple;  pare  and  grate;  have  at  hand 
five  pounds  of  sugar.  Let  the  sugar  come 
to  a  boil  and  stir  in  the  quinces  and  ap- 
ple. Boil  for  twenty  minutes;  it  is  then 
done.  Put  in  jars,  as  it  will  thicken  and 
will  not  pour  well  from  bottles;  seal  very 
securely.  After  a  day  or  two  it  is  ready 
for  use,  or  it  may  be  kept  for  future  use. 


Having  His  Own  Way. 

"The  cook  says  she  is  going  to  leave," 
said  Mrs.  Crosslots.  mournfully. 

"Are  you  sure  she's  in  earnest?"  re- 
ponded  her  husband. 

"Yes." 

"Nothing  will  change  her  mind." 
"Nothing." 

"All  right.  Then  I'll  go  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  discharge  her." — Exchange. 


Getting  Herself  Together. 

There  was  an  alarm  of  fire. 
"Collect   yourself,"  said  the  husband. 
"I  have,"  responded  the  wife.  "Here 
are  my  switches,  my  pads  and  my  puffs.'' 


A  Waste  of  Money. 

Nell — Chollie  Saphedde  was  in  a  brown 
study  today,  and  I  offered  him  a  penny 
for  his  thoughts. 

Belle — You  spendthrift!  You  never  did 
know  the  value  of  money. 


Lady — Pardon  me,  but  are  these  eggs 
fresh  laid? 

Grocer — Absolutely,  madam.  The  far- 
mer I  purchased  them  from  won't  allow 
his  hens  to  lay  them  any  other  way. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  SI.,  San  Francisco 
"    SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  Is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  Tou  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  In  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  derler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  Ave  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Vlsalla,  CaL  Write 
for  literature. 
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INDEPENDENCE 

PROSPERITY 
CONTENTMENT 

Here  is  Your  Chance. 
Look  Back  Five  Years. 
What  were  lands  selling  at  near  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland? 

What  are  they  worth  today? 
People  and  transportation  make  values. 
The  same  thing  is  bound  to  happen  in 
the     BEAUTIFUL     MOUNT  DIABLO 
COUNTRY. 

The  new  Oakland  and  Antioch  railway 
tunnel  through  the  Berkeley  hills  will  be 
finished  in  November,  then  watch  what 
People  and  Transportation 
Will  Do  to  Values  There. 
Don't  wait  5  years  and  then  look  back. 
Act  now.    Save  a  little  each  month, 
and  in  5  years  your  land  will  be  worth 
5  times  as  much  as  you  pay  for  it  today. 
It's  better  than  Life  Insurance. 
Think  of  this  opportunity: 
$14.14 
Paid  in  cash  and 
$14.14 

Paid  in  Monthly  Payments 
Will  buy  you  a 
$1,000 

Ranch  or  Country  Home. 
Our  lands  are  located  in  the 
BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO  COUN- 
TRY. 

Only  30  minutes  from  Oakland. 
One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 
The  future  home  place  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  city. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE. 
Never  too  warm — Never  cold. 
MOST  HEALTHFUL  LOCALITY. 
No  Malaria. 
PRETTIEST  VALLEY  IN  THE  STATE. 
Beautiful  Natural  Scenery. 
SPLENDID  SOIL  CONDITIONS. 
Raise  Anything  Grown  in  California. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  ranch,  if  you 
want  a  charming  country  home, 
Let  Us  Show  You  Our  Valley. 
Keep  Your  Position  in  the  City, 
but 

Live  in  the  Country. 
Raise  your  own  vegetables.    Keep  a  few 
chickens.    Stop  Paying  Rent. 
Call  at  our  office  or  write  for  particu- 
lars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up        -  -  $6,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  «5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  I 

Isatas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


The  Young  Folks. 

How  Harry  Passed. 

The  regular  teacher  was  sick,  and  the 
substitute  teacher  was  reading  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  pass  into  the  B 
division  next  term. 

Every  boy  and  girl  sat  up  straight  and 
listened.  Harry  sat  straightest  of  them 
all.  He  was  so  sure  of  hearing  his  name 
among  the  others,  but  it  wasn't  there. 
The  teacher  had  finished — she  had  sat 
down  behind  the  desk  and  Harry's  name 
had  not  been  read. 

Harry  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  cry- 
ing. Of  course  he  wanted  to  pass,  but 
that  was'nt  all.  If  he  passed,  mother  had 
promised  him  a  week-end  visit  at  Uncle 
Phil's,  five  miles  away,  and  he  was  to  go 
all  alone,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  electric 
car,  and  pay  his  own  fare  to  the  con- 
ductor, and  carry  his  nightie  and  play 
clothes  packed  in  father's  bag.  But  this 
was  not  to  happen  unless  he  should  pass. 

No  wonder  he  walked  home  with  his 
head  down  and  couldn't  talk.  Mother  was 
upstairs  when  he  reached  home.  She 
called  to  him: 

"Come  upstairs,  Harry.  I'm  getting 
your  clothes  ready." 

Harry  went  upstairs  to  his  room. 
Father's  bag  was  open  on  the  bed,  and 
mother  was  folding  things  and  laying 
them  into  it. 

"I  think  you  had  better  go  on  the  four- 
o'clock  car,  Harry,"  she  said,  "and,  if  you 
Jo,  we  shall  have  to  hurry;  so  run  into 
the  bath-room  and  wash  your  hands  very 
clean,  and  then  begin  to  change  your 
suit." 

Harry  went  into  the  bath-room,  and, 
while  he  washed,  he  kept  thinking. 
Mother  hadn't  asked  him  if  he  had  passed, 
and  she  was  packing  the  bag  and  had  tolil 
him  to  be  getting  ready.  Perhaps  she 
wouldn't  think  to  ask  him  at  all,  and,  if 
she  didn't,  why  couldn't  he  go,  and  just 
say  nothing? 

"Of  course,  you  passed,  didn't  you, 
dear?  You've  been  having  such  good 
marks  all  along." 

But  before  Harry  could  answer,  the  yel- 
low kitten  jumped  on  the  bed. 

"Here!  Here!  Kitty— get  right  off!" 
"Your  paws  are  all  dirty.    Scat!  Scat!" 

When  she  came  back,  after  sending  the 
kitten  downstairs,  she  seemed  to  forget 
that  Harry  hadn't  answered  her  question. 
He  went  on  changing  his  shoes,  and 
mother  tucked  another  clean  handkerchief 
into  the  bag  and  snapped  it  together. 

"You  must  be  a  good  boy,"  she  was  say- 
ing, "and  mind  Uncle  Phil  and  Aunt 
Clara — oh,  there's  Mrs.  Mason  coming 
across — mind  them  the  first  time  they 
speak.  Come  right  upstairs,  Mrs.  Mason. 
I'm  getting  Harry  ready  to  go  to  Uncle 
Phil's.  I  promised  him  he  should  go  if  he 
passed  this  term." 

"And  he  passed,  did  he?"  asked  Mrs. 
Mason.   "Isn't  that  splendid!" 

"Yes,"  replied  mother,  "and  he's  going 
all  alone  on  the  trolley." 

As  soon  as  mother  had  spoken,  an  un- 
easy horrid  little  feeling  came  all  over 
Harry.  Mother  had  told  a  lie,  and  it  was 
all  his  fault — mother,  who  hated  lies 
worse  than  anything.  How  would  she 
feel  if  she  knew! 


"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "if  you're 
going  to  put  him  on  the  four-o'clock  car, 
I'll  run  along  home,  for  you'll  have  to 
start  soon." 

Harry  began  to  feel  more  and  more 
miserable  and  to  care  less  and  less  about 
going.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  tell  mother  the  truth.  Mother  was 
brushing  her  hat. 

"I'll  wait  till  she  gets  through,"  he 
thought.  "Probably  it  needs  a  little 
brushing,  anyway." 

But  she  finished  and  began  to  put  on 
her  hat,  and  still  Harry  waited. 

"It's  a  quarter  of  four,"  said  mother. 
"Come,  Harry,  get  on  your  hat." 

"I'll  wait  till  we're  just  going  out  the 
door.  It'll  be  easier  when  I'm  walking 
along,"  he  thought. 

They  went  out,  mother  locking  the  door 
behind  them,  and  Harry  said  nothing. 

"I'll  wait  till  we  get  just  to  the  corner 
of  Pleasant  street,"  he  said  to  himself. 
He  was  very  wretched,  and  it  was  get- 
ting harder  every  minute  to  speak.  How 
he  wished  that  he  had  told  mother  the 
truth  in  the  very  beginning! 

They  went  hurrying  past  Pleasant  stret 
corner,  and  still  he  could'nt  speak. 

"When  we  get  to  Main  street,"  he 
thought,  "at  the  very  last  store  we  come 
to." 

They  reached  Main  street,  and  passed 
the  first  store,  the  second,  and  the  third. 

"Hurry  a  little  faster,  Harry.  It's  three 
minutes  to  four  now,"  said  mother. 

Now  he  must  speak!  He  opened  his 
mouth,  but  his  throat  seemed  to  squeeze 
right  up  so  tightly  that  not  a  sound  could 
escape. 

"Now,  we'll  wait  here,"  said  mother. 
"Four  o'clock — it's  time  for  the  car." 

Harry  braced  himself  and  looked  up  the 
street.    The  car  wasn't  in  sight. 

"Perhaps  it's  going  to  be  a  little  bit  late 
to-night,"  said  mother. 

Another  minute,  and  the  car  turned 
the  corner  and  came  bumping  down  the 
street. 

Now — now — there  wasn't  a  minute  to 
lose — not  one.  He  swallowed  hard — 
harder. 

"Mother!"  he  spluttered.  But  she  didn't 
hear  him;  there  was  too  much  noise  in 
the  street.  She  stepped  out  toward  the 
car  and  signalled  it.  Harry  ran  up  to  her 
and  caught  her  hand,  tugging  hard  at  it. 

-"Mother!"  he  jerked  out.  "I — I — don't 
put  me  on — I — I  didn't  pass." 

The  car  stopped,  and  some  girls  came 
laughing  and  rushing  up  to  it.  Mother 
looked  down  at  Harry.  The  tears  were 
rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

"Why,  Harry — why,  Harry!"  she  said, 
and  she  was  so  surprised  that  she  didn't 
say  another  word  just  then. 

When  they  reached  home,  they  met  a 
young  lady  coming  away  from  the  door. 
It  was  the  substitute  teacher,  and  she 
looked  worried. 

"Is  this  Harry's  mother?"  she  asked. 
"I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  having  Harry's  name  among 
those  who  passed.  He  did  pass,  and  I  am 
so  sorry  that  I  made  such  a  dreadful  mis- 
take." 

We  will  go  in  and  unpack  the  bag," 
said  mother,  after  the  teacher  had  gone. 
"But  next  week,  if  you  are  good,  we  will 
pack  it  again." — Estella  M.  Tidd,  in  the 
Churchman. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PII*E  CO. 
Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Man,  married,  forty-two,  hard  worker, 
wishes  steady  employment  on  ranch.  Cit- 
rus, alfalfa  district  preferred.  Address 
J.  J.,  cars  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Land  owner  needing  a  superintendent 
will  be  put  in  communication  with  experi- 
enced man  by  addressing  this  office.  Is 
thorough  in  vine  and  fruit  growing,  gen- 
eral farming,  irrigation,  and  experience  in 
working  all  kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box 
82,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  RANCHES,  at  right 
prices,  furnished  on  application.  PAUL 
GOODLOE,  Land  Appraiser  and  Soil  Ex- 
pert, Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


CUSTOM  PLOWING. 
Traction  plowing,  field  or  orchard,  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  done.  Capacity,  20 
acres  per  day,  8  inches  deep.  Rates,  $2.50 
per  acre  up,  dependent  upon  soil  and  grade 
conditions.  Place  orders  now.  P.  O.  Box 
11,  Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara  County. 

WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE.  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES. 
Everyone  can   own  a  high-grade  rebuilt 
gas   engine  at   the   prices   we   ask,  all 
makes,  all  sizes,  all  guaranteed: 
4  h.  p.  Root  &  Van  Der  Mott,  $100. 
8  h.  p.  Sampson,  $140. 
10  h.  p.  Sampson,  $180. 
15  h.  p.  Sampson,  $235. 
20  h.  p.  Atlas  Marine  Type,  $400. 
25  h.  p.  Doak,  $450. 
60  h.  p.  Callahan,  new,  $1500. 
And  many  others,  all  complete  with  mag- 
netos sparks,  coils,  tanks,  etc. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers,  189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc. 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  18,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  developed  a  little  easier 
tone  th's  week,  both  here  and  in  the  north, 
with  large  arrivals  on  the  local  market. 
Exports  from  the  north  are  heavy,  and 
some  wheat  is  being  shipped  East.  Local 
priced  stand  about  as  before,  though  some 
concessions  arc-  reported. 

California  Club    L57%©1.60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57%@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    155  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

There  is  a  good  steady  jobbing  demand 
for  feed,  and  the  lower  grades  have  again 
>>een  marked  up  a  little,  with  light  offer- 
ings. Trading  of  an  important  nature 
Is  quiet,  however,  with  liberal  arrivals  of 
the  higher  grades. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.50  @1.52'/2 

Choice  Feed,  par  ctl   1.47%@T.50 

Common  Feed    1.35  @1.45 

OATS. 

Black  seed  is  extremely  strong,  with 
light  offerings,  and  prices  tend  upward. 
Red  seed  is  also  a  little  higher,  though 
all  feed  grades  are  easier  than  for  some 
time  past. 

Red  Feed   $1.80  @1.85 

Seed    1.90  @2.00 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1-75  @1.80 

Black  Seed    2.15  @2.25 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir  Corn..  1.35  @1.50 
CORN. 

All  lines  are  very  scarce  here,  and 
prices  are  firmly  held  at  the  former  level. 
Egyptian  and  kaffir  corn  are  offered,  to 
arrive  in  carload  lots,  at  the  prices  quoted, 
small  lots  being  somewhat  higher. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $2.00  @2.05 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

RYE. 

Rye  continues  extremely  dull,  with 
light  offerings,  and  prices  are  little  better 
than  nominal. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

The  harvesting  of  limas  and  several 
other  descriptions  is  now  well  under  way, 
and  some  new  crop  is  being  shipped,  but 
not  enough  to  affect  the  market.  Gen- 
eral conditions  remain  about  as  before, 
with  a  continued  upward  movement  of 
pinks  and  limas  under  a  strong  spot  de- 
mand, while  whites  remain  quiet.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, the  old  crop  of  limas  has  practi- 
cally all  gone  into  consumption,  a  small 
carry-over  of  about  30,000  bags  being  held 
by  one  firm,  while  the  New  Vork  market 
has  been  bare  of  spot  supplies.  New  goods 
for  early  shipment  are  held  at  extreme 
prices,  and  with  a  crop  below  early  ex- 
pectations the  outlook  for  prices  is  good. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.90  @4.00 

Blackeyes   3.50  @3.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  ®4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  @4.35 

Limas    5.70  @5.80 

Pea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    4.15  @4.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.75  4//4.S5 

SEEDS 

Choice  California  alfalfa  seed  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  any  quantity,  but  is  ex- 
pected shortly,  and  will  probably  bring 
good  prices.  Ordinary  alfalfa  from  other 
States  is  offering  at  irregular  prices,  but 
finds  no  great  demand.  Other  lines  re- 
main as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4  Vic 

Hemp    3Vi@  4  c 

Millet    2%©  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

All  prices  stand  as  before  in  this  man 
bet,  with  about  the  average  demand. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.S0 

Bakers'  Extras    4.50  ©5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  this  market  for  the  past 
week  have  been  unexpectedly  large,  but 
it  is  predicted  that  shipments  will  be 
much  smaller  from  now  on,  as  it  is  not 
believed  that  much  of  the  hay  that  was 
unprotected  during  the  recent  rain  will 
be  suitable  for  use  in  the  city  trade. 
This  market  continues  quiet,  the  only 
strong  demand  being  for  strictly  fancy 
wheat  and  tame  oat  hay,  arrivals  of 
which  are  very  light.  These  grades  are 
quoted  somewhat  higher,  and  are  hard 
to  get  at  the  prices.  Some  sample  ship- 
ments have  arrived  from  other  States, 
any  any  material  advance  here  would 
doubtless  bring  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00®  23.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   10.00@18.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@H6.0U 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00® 21.00 

Tame  Oats    U.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00®  17.00 

Alfalfa    11.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35®  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  and  oats  again  show  a 
little  advance,  and  alfalfa  meal  is  also 
slightly  higher,  other  lines,  for  the  most 
part,  oeing  rather  easy. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@2S.5u 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings   36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    40.00@41.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  wil  hardly  bring  last  week's  top 
figure,  though  the  market  is  steady  as 
now  quoted,  with  a  very  fair  movement 
in  the  local  trade  and  no  pressure  to 
sell.  Prices  are  rather  unsettled  for  mis- 
cellaneous garden  truck,  owing  to  the 
varying  quantities  received  from  day  to 
day.  Tomatoes  have  been  a  little  scarce, 
and  while  shipments  are  now  coming  in 
rapidly,  the  price  is  higher  than  last  week, 
though  considerable  poor  stock  is  offered 
below  quotations.  Green  corn  is  a  little 
lower,  as  offerings  are  again  increasing, 
while  cucumbers  are  higher.  String 
beans,  including  many  unattractive  lots, 
are  quite  plentiful,  and  prices  are  lower, 
but  green  limas  and  peas  are  steady. 
Summer  squash  and  okra  are  lower,  with 
very  neavy  arrivals,  while  first-class  egg- 
plant is  doing  a  little  better. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   60@  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   60c@$1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  65c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   25@  40c 

Green  Peas,  lb   8%®  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   1@  3c 

Summer  Squash,  box   40@  65c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.25®  2.00 

Eggplant,  box    40  @  65c 

Okra,  box    35®  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3®  5c 

POTATOES. 

Conditions  have  shown  little  change  of 
late.  There  is  no  shipping  demand  of 
any  consequence,  but  the  local  market  is 
fairly  steady  at  the  present  level,  with 
no  undue  pressure  to  sell.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  a  little  firmer. 

River  Whites,  ctl   60®  75c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.25®  1.35 

Sweet   Potatoes    1.75®  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Last  week's  arrivals  were  well  cleaned 
up  at  good  prices.  Arrivals  continue  lib- 
eral, however,  both  from  local  and  east- 
ern points.  Young  California  stock  in 
good  condition  finds  a  ready  demand,  and 
broilers  are  higher,  but  hens  are  rather 
easy,  the  demand  being  lighter  than  last 
week. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    @25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  ©UVic 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters    23    @24  c 


Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..   18    @20  c 

do    young    23    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

No  change  in  prices  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  week,  both  extras  and  firsts  be- 
ing steady  at  the  former  level.  All  ar- 
rivals are  cleaning  up  readily,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  shortage.  The  propor- 
tion grading  as  extras  is  rather  small. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...33     33     33     33     33  33 

Firsts   2S»'i.  29%  29%  29  Vi  29 %  29% 

EGGS. 

All  grades  except  extras  and  selected 
pullets  have  been  dropped  from  the  Ex- 
change quotations,  as  the  arrivals  of  other 
grades  are  all  required  for  the  regular- 
trade  of  the  receivers.  Prices  have  again 
advanced  quite  sharply,  though  extras  are 
weak  at  the  present  figure.  This  grade, 
however,  is  comparatively  scarce,  as  the 
Exchange  standard  is  being  strictly  en- 
forced. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ,..86%  36%  37     39     40  40 

Firsts   28     —     —     —     —  — 

Selected 

Pullets.  .30%  32     32     83%  35  34 
CHEESE. 

Arrivals  have  been  rather  light  this 
week,  and  prices  are  a  little  higher  for 
both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s,  though  Monterey 
cheese  is  a  fraction  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15  c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  %c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  15U>@16%c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  market  is  still  rather  overloaded 
with  unattractive  lots  of  summer  fruits 
which  show  the  effects  of  recent  weather 
conditions,  especially  plums,  prunes  and 
peaches,  and  the  desire  to  find  prompt 
sale  for  such  goods  tends  to  depress  prices 
in  general.  Both  peaches  and  plums  are 
much  lower,  and  only  choice  mountain 
peaches  will  bring  the  top  figure.  Graven- 
stein  apples  are  firmer,  as  supplies  of 
choice  fruit  are  cleaning  up,  although 
there  is  no  quotable  change.  Bartlett 
pears  are  also  stronger,  the  best  lots  bring- 
ing $1.50,  though  ordinary  stock  is  un- 
changed. Quinces  are  plentiful  and  lower. 
Cantaloupes  are  easy,  with  excessive  ar- 
rivals of  nutmegs,  which  are  being  forced 
at  irregular  prices.  The  berry  market 
shows  some  advance,  and  all  lines  are 
firm,  with  a  continued  canning  demand 
for  surplus  offerings.  Many  of  the  tabic 
grapes  coming  in  are  poor  in  shape,  and 
prices  in  general  are  lower,  while  wine 
grapes  are  very  weak.  Black  figs  are  a 
little  lower,  wih  fairly  large  supplies. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00®  2.25 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.00@  1.50 

do    box    35®  85c 

Strawberries — 

Banners,  chest    5.00@  7.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00@^  6.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00®  9.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.00®  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5®  9c 

Apples,  fancy,  box   65c®  1.15 

Common    40®  65c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  box.    1.00®  1.50 

Common    50®  85c 

Peaches,  box    30®  85c 

do    lug  box   65®  85c 

Plums  and  Prunes,  crate   40®  75c 

do    box   25    @  40c 

Figs:  Black,  box    40®  75c 

White    25®  50c 

Grapes:  Seedless,  crate   60®  75c 

Muscat    65®  75c 

Malaga    65®  75c 

Tokay    40®  60c 

Black    40®  50c 

Quinces,  box    50®  85c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  trade  is  quiet  at  pres- 
ent, the  Eastern  trade  being  inclined  to 
hold  off,  and  local  packers  are  taking  less 
interest  in  country  offerings  than  for  sev 
eral  weeks  past.  The  result  of  the  re- 
cent rain  is  still  rather  uncertain,  but 
prunes  in  some  districts  are  said  to  have 
suffered  considerably,  with  some  damage 
to  other  fruits,  and  giowers  are  accord- 
ingly firmer  in  their  views.  A  good  many 
prunes,  however,  are  being  sold  on  the 
present  basis.  Figs  are  in  good  demand, 
with  a  shortage  in  some  quarters,  and 
some  sales  of  Calimyrnas  have  been  made 
at  4c.  Apricots  show  a  wider  range,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  and  apples  are  %c 
lower  at  the  top  figure.   The  Fresno  peach 


crop  is  said  to  be  about  10%  short,  but 
local  packers  take  a  bearish  attitude. 
Raisins  have  been  moving  fairly  well,  and 
the  seedless  varieties  are  very  strong,  but 
no  offers  of  over  2V4c  are  quoted  on  Mus- 
cats. The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says : 

"The  trade  here  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  exercised  over  the  possibility'  of 
curtailment  of  packing  operations  because 
of  wet  weather  on  the  coast.  Brokers 
have  had  comparatively  few  orders,  ac 
cording  to  current  report,  to  put  up  to 
their  principals  in  California.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  prunes  and  raisins,  and 
is  found  also  in  connection  with  apricots 
and  peaches.  On  the  spot  the  movement 
in  California  prunes,  as  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  is  slow  and  prices  are 
nominal,  though  the  consuming  demand, 
due  to  the  Jewish  holidays,  is  tending  to 
that  fruit  because  of  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  Northwestern  Italians. 

"Peaches  and  apricots  remain  quiet, 
but  sales  are  not  being  urged,  and  in  view 
of  the  weather  conditions  on  the  coast 
the  tons  of  the  market  is  firm. 

Raisins  are  also  firm  on  the  coast  as  a 
result  of  weather  conditions,  but  there 
is  little  demand  from  buyers  at  this  end 
and  prices  are  nominal." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5Vi<' 

Apricots    7    @9  c 

Figs   214®  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    3    @4  c. 

Peaches    4    @  4 Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3    @  3%c 

Pears    4    @  7  "c 

Kalslns — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2'^ @  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2 '-;.>• 


Citrus  Fruits 

Prices  on  both  oranges  and  lemons  are 
good  in  the  East.  At  the  New  York 
auction,  Monday,  September  16,  oranges 
brought  from  $2.20  up  to  $4.65  per  box. 
Most  of  the  sales  averaged  over  $3.50. 
The  other  auction  markets  were  not  as 
high  as  the  above,  but  still  the  prices 
were  good.  Lemons  went  skyward,  owing 
to  hot  weather,  and  at  Cleveland  auction 
one  car  brought  $8.45  per  box  on  Monday. 
At  Boston  the  same  day  lemons  sold  for 
$7  and  $6.60  per  box.  Shipments  from 
California  are  growing  smaller  as  the 
season  draws  to  a  close,  but  those  now- 
having  fruit  are  getting  good  prices. 
Prospects  for  a  bumper  crop  for  nex< 
season  are  very  good  all  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  crop 
from  Tulare  county  gives  better  promise 
than  was  thought  possible  two  months 
ago.  Owing  to  the  large  crop  in  prospect, 
both  on  old  and  young  trees,  the  ship- 
ments from  California  will  doubtless  be 
larger  than  during  any  previous  year. 
The  quality  and  size  of  the  fruit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  the  best.  Total  shipments 
from  southern  California  for  the  season 
to  September  15  were:  oranges,  28,675, 
and  lemons,  5512  cars,  as  against  35,885 
and  6304  cars,  respectively,  to  same  date 
last  season. 

The  movement  of  oranges  at  San  Fran 
cisco  is  still  rather  limited,  with  prices 
steadily  maintained.  Grapefruit  and 
/emons  are  scarce  and  firm  at  a  sharp  ad 
vance  and  some  fancy  lots  of  lemons  are 
held  above  quotations. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25®  4.00 

(irapi'fruit,   fancy    2.50®  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.50®  6.50 

Choice    2.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.26®  1.50 

Limes    6.00®  6.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops.  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  walnut  pricea  have  not  yet  been 
announced.  Almonds  are  firm  at  the  last 
quotations,  and  the  odd  lots  held  by  inde- 
pendent growers  are  rapidly  being  bought 
up,  while  the  movement  in  the  trade  is 
active. 
Almonds — 

Nonoareils    15  Vic 

I  X  L     14  Vic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13V-.-C 

Drakes    12%c 

Languedoc    11% c 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1911  croii — 

Softshell  No.  1  13    @14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12%®13  c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16  UjC 

HONEY. 

Some  strictly  fancy  comb  is  held  at  a 
little  above  quotations,  but  the  market  is 
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well  supplied  with  ordinary  stock,  which 
is  quiet  and  only  steady  at  former  figures. 

Comb,  white    14  c 

Amber    12%e 

Dark    11  c 

Extracted,  white    (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 

BEESWAX. 
No  great  quantity  is  coming  in,  and 
With  only  a  limited  demand  locally  prices 
are  largely  nominal. 

Light   2«    @30  c 

Dark   24    fe26  c 

HOPS. 

Considerable  damage  to  the  Oregon  crop 
is  reported  from  the  recent  rain,  but 
little  injury  was  done  in  California.  The 
range  of  prices  is  unchanged,  and  some 
large  sales  have  been  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  at  these  quotations. 

1911  crop    Nominal 

1912  crop    18    @21  c 


6  @ 

6%C 

5y.@ 

5%c 

5  @ 

5%c 

4y>@ 

4%c 

3%c 

6y2@ 

6%c 

5V-@ 

6  c 

4Vo@ 

5  c 

7%c 

7%@ 

7i/.c 

6%c 

4  <a> 

4V4c 

3%@ 

3%c 

5  @ 

5V>c 

Live  Stock. 

Cattle  are  now  beginning  to  come  from 
Nevada,  offerings  of  beef  stock  from  the 
California  ranges  being  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  The  local  movement  of 
dressed  beef  is  increasing  a  little,  and 
prices  are  firmly  held.  A  strong  demand 
for  feeders,  with  few  offerings  and  ad- 
vancing prices,  is  reported  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Hogs  are  plentiful, 
with  a  good  deal  of  thin  stock  coming 
in  which  would  do  better  if  held  back  a 
while,  and  prices  for  the  lighter  weights 
are  lower. 

Steers:  No.  1   

No.  2   

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. 

No.  2    4 

Bulls  and  Stags   1 

Calves:    Light    6 

Medium    5 

Heavy    4 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy... 

150  to  250  lbs  

100  to  150  lbs  

Prime  Wethers  

Ewes   

Lambs   5 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10M>@11  c 

Cows   10  c 

Heifers    10y2c 

Veal,  large   10    «a)H  c 

Small    12    @13  o 

Mutton:  Wethers   8M>@  9V..C 

Ewes    8>/L>@  9  c 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11  V-@  12  Y>C 

HIDES. 

A  general  advance  of  about  1  cent  is 
quoted.  Tanners  are  buying  conserva- 
tively, but  a  ready  demand  is  found  for 
all  offerings. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs 

Medium   

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. 

Kip  

Veal   

Calf   

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls  

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf.  7  down  

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos-  . .      40@  60c 

Lambs   35®  70c 

WOOL. 

The  fall  clip  finds  a  very  fair  demand, 
and  a  number  of  good  sized  sales  have 
been  made  at  appearing  quotations.  Con- 
siderable mohair  is  also  coming  out. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10    @14  c 

Lambs    9    @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 
Mohair   15    @20  c 

HORSES. 

Ordinary  offerings  still  receive  little 
interest,  but  sales  of  draft  stock  are  in- 
creasing. A  very  successful  sale  was  re- 
ported in  the  country  recently,  at  which 
full  prices  were  realized  on  a  lot  of  first- 
class  drafters.  A  good  many  fine  horses 
of  this  class,  as  well  as  some  large  lots 
of  mules,  are  being  placed  on  sale  in  the 
local  market  this  week. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 


14%C 

14  c 

13 

@14  c 

13 

@>14  c 

12y2c 

15 

@16  c 

19 

@20  c 

19 

@20  c 

23 

@24  c 

19%c 

23  c. 

26  c 

26  c 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 

Special  Deciduous  Markets. 

Sacramento,  Sept.  16,  1912. 

Owing  to  the  recent  heavy  rain  in  the 
Sacramento  and  upper  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, considerable  damage  was  done  to 
Tokays.  Though  the  weather  cleared  fa- 
vorably, mildew  and  mold  developed  with- 
in a  few  days,  and  it  is  carefully  esti- 
mated that  the  damage  will  exceed  25%. 
Though  the  growers  have  been  cautioned 
to  refrain  from  shipping  for  at  least  one 
week  after  the  storm,  several  shipments 
were  made  while  the  grapes  were  still 
wet,  and,  though  the  cars  have  not  as 
yet  reached  their  destination,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will 
arrive  in  bad  condition  and  be  rejected 
by  the  buyer,  causing  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  auction  markets,  where  they  are 
bound  to  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  market,  causing  good  grapes  to  suffer 
with  the  poor  ones. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  is  no 
second  crop  of  Tokays  this  season,  and 
if  the  growers  care  to  risk  their  ship- 
ments East  this  coming  week,  the  season 
will  practically  wind  up  in  ten  days  from 
Lodi,  Acampo  and  Woodbridge  aistricts. 
The  shipments  from  the  American  river 
have  just  commenced,  and  Florin  is  about 
half  finished.  Grapes  from  these  last  two 
districts  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  as 
they  were  not  very  far  advanced  when  the 
storm  came. 

Malagas  from  Fresno  are  nearly  all 
cleaned  up,  and  indications  are  that  the 
Emperor  market  will  show  a  strong  de- 
mand at  very  satisfactory  prices. 

This  week  will  finish  the  tree  fruit 
shipments,  and  cling  peaches  are  moving 
in  heavy  supply  to  the  canneries. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week  ranged 
as  follows: 

New  York— Bartletts,  85c  to  $3;  Grand 
Dukes,  80c;  Picquettes,  73c;  Strawberry 
Clings,  $1.18  to  $1.30;  Giants,  60c;  Kel- 
sey,  $1.88;  Orange  Clings,  $1;  Susque- 
hanna, 73c;  Malagas,  90c  to  $1.15;  Craw- 
ford, 80c;  Malagas  Cluster,  $1.15  to  $1.20; 
Lovell,  44c;  Yellow  Free,  62c;  Tokays, 
$1.35  to  $2;  Elbertas,  71c;  Cornichon, 
$1.25  to  $L50;  Hungarian,  75c  to  80c; 
Gross,  80c;  Bradshaw,  52c  to  60c. 

Chicago— B.  Hardy,  $1.60  to  $1.80; 
Bartletts,  $1.25  to  $2.45;  Orange  Clings, 
90c;  Tokays,  65c  to  $1.60;  Black  Princs, 
50c  to  75c;  Salways,  65c  to  $1;  Grand 
Duke,  80c  to  $1.15;  Malagas,  70c  to  $1.10; 
Malagas,  bunch,  65c  to  $1.10;  Malagas, 
clusterette,  75c  to  $1.15;  Malagas,  cluster, 
80c  to  $1.65;  Giant,  70c. 

Boston— Bartletts,  $1.80  to  $2.95;  Grand 
Duke,  60c  to  $1.15;  Kelsey,  40c  to  $1; 
Rose  of  Peru,  65c;  Grand  Duke,  75c  to 
90c;  Muscat,  90c;  McDevitt,  60c  to  $1.20; 
Cornichon,  $1.10;  Elbertas,  80c;  Pic- 
quettes, 75c  to  80c;  Kelsey,  35c;  Giant, 
50c  to  80c;  Gross,  80c  to  $1;  Late  Craw- 
fords,  75c  to  $1.10;  Tokays,  90c  to  $1.85. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  parts 
of  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  Septemher  13,  1912,  as  reported 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Plums  (15  cars) — There  is  nothing  new 
to  report  in  this  variety.  Very  few  are 
left,  but  there  probably  will  be  scattered 
shipments  for  the  next  week. 

Peaches  (57%  cars)— Varieties  now 
going  forward  are  Salways  and  Levi 
clings.  Fruit  is  unusually  large  and  fine. 
Movement  would  be  considerably  heavier 
were  Eastern  conditions  more  favorable. 
Heavy  shipments  are  being  made  to  local 
points,  and  this  will  probably  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

Pears  (9iy»  cars) — There  are  prac- 
tically no  Bartletts  represented  in  these 
figures,  the  amount  of  this  variety  being 
too  small  for  consideration.  Fall  and 
winter  varieties  are  moving  freely.  It  is 
expected  that  shipments  will  decline  from 
this  time. 

Grapes  (434%  cars)  —  Considerable 
quantities  of  Malagas  are  still  going  for- 
ward from  the  Fresno  section,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  movement  is  composed  of  To- 
kays. The  last  mentioned  variety  has  not 
been  shipped  in  the  usual  volume,  owing 
to  rain  damage,  which  has  made  close 
culling  necessary  and  has  therefore  re 
duced  the  output.  Beginning  with  next 
week,  it  is  expected  that  shipments  will 
materially  increase.    The  greater  part  of 


grapes  now  going  forward  are  of  fine 
quality,  of  good  color,  and  with  abundance 
of  sugar. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

September  7. 

1911.  1912. 

Cherries                           216%  244% 

Apricots                            223 y.  195% 

Peaches                           1,870%  1,425% 

Plums                             1,333 y.  l,759i/2 

Pears                              1,944%  2,720 

Grapes                           1,416%  1,590 

Totals    7,006%  7,854 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

We  recently  asked  some  of  the  leading 
fruit  growers  and  farmers  of  the  State, 
"What  is  the  most  important  agricultural 
question  of  the  day,"  The  unanimous 
reply  was  "fertilizing.'.'  Those  who  de- 
sire to  buy  fertilizing  materials  will  find 
the  best  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  our 
advertising  columns. 

The  Stockton  Paint  Company  has  an 
attractive  ad  in  this  issue.  We  know  of 
no  better  investment  for  the  farmer  than 
the  money  he  puts  into  paints  for  his 
farm  buildings.  Well  painted  buildings 
add  a  considerable  percentage  to  the  value 
of  the  farm,  and  such  buildings  last 
longer.  We  like  to  carry  this  sort  of  ad- 
vertising, and  trust  that  our  readers  will 
look  up  this  firm's  announcement  and 
heed  its  advice. 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
by  our  readers  of  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing crops  from  damage  by  birds  and  ani- 
mals. The  Automatic  Gun  Company  has 
a  solution  for  this  problem.  See  their  ad 
in  this  issue. 


The  committees  in  charge  of  the  third 
annual  California  Apple  Show,  which  will 
be  held  at  Watsonville  from  October  7  to 
12,  are  doing  fine  work  at  this  time. 
Prizes  aggregating  over  $7000  will  be 
awarded  for  exhibits.  With  the  show  less 
than  a  month  distant,  the  applications 
for  exhibit  space  are  flooding  the  office, 
but  the  floor  space  of  the  show  is  so  large 
that  all  applicants  can  easily  be  accom- 
modated. These  applications  are  coming 
from  all  the  leading  apple  growing  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  many  sections  that 
did  not  exhibit  last  year  will  have  their 
hats  in  the  ring  this  year. 

Another  new  book  has  been  -received 
from  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  of  315 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York.  "School  Agri- 
culture," by  M.  N.  Wood,  is  a  text-book 
for  rural  and  graded  schools,  is  a  most 
complete  and  practical  botk  on  ele- 
mentary agriculture.  The  various  chap- 
ters tell  in  a  simple  way  of  soil  forma- 
tion, water  in  the  soil,  drainage,  tillage, 
plant  foods,  crop  rotation,  seed  and  ger- 
mination, transplanting,  and  pruning, 
plant  enemies,  the  orchard,  small  fruits, 
farm  stock,  milk  and  its  products,  etc. 
Young  people  should  have  the  book  inde- 
pendently of  the  school.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated, bound  in  cloth  and  sells  for  90 
cents  net,  by  the  publishers. 


Strawberries  Are  Profitable 

YVliy  not  grow  a  patch  this  year!  They 
are  easy  to  grow,  either  for  home  use,  or 
on  a  commercial  basis.     Let  us  tell  you 
hon  it  is  (lone.    Buy  your  plunts  from  us. 
TRUMBULL.  SEED  CO., 
257  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $3.00  per  M. 
Burbnnk's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants. 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAtfNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  atock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pi  Ices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlekson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


'ItlCE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID.  *3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electric-driven  Irrigation  pump 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Is   so   carefully  designed   and  con- 
structed  that    they   have   a  higher 
efficiency   than  any  other   pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  in  price. 

Patented  19J2  Automatic  Water  Balance  Write  for  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

857-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO,,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


BENICIA-HANCOCK. 

8-Disc  Size. 


Num 


FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE. 

ber  and  Sizes  of  Discs  may  be  Increased  or  Diminished  as  Desired.      Factory:  BeniCia,  Cal 


LET  US  HELP  YOU,  MR.  READER,  WITH  YOUR  IMPLEMENT 
TROUBLES.    "A  TASK  WELL  BEGUN  IS  HALF  DONE." 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BENICIA-HANCOCK  TRACTION  ENGINE  DISC  PLOWS. 
BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS,  Horse  or  Field  Type. 

BENICIA  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOWS,  plows  "a  goin'  and  a  comin'." 
EUREKA  SULKY,  Deep  Tiller  and  Tule  Plows. 
IMPERIAL  and  BENICIA  LAND  PULVERIZERS. 

PEERLESS  CROSSKILL  PULVERIZERS,  "The  Clod  Crusher." 
GEM  and  GORHAM  SEEDERS ;  HARROWS ;  LAND  ROLLERS. 
JACKSON  HAY  FORKS,  GRAIN  CRUSHERS,  HORSE  POWERS. 
FRESNO  SCRAPERS;  BENICIA  ROAD  and  GRADING  PLOWS, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.  Write  for  Literature. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

San  Francisco  Office,  451  Brannan  St. 


HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO. 

244  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Potash  Salts       Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder 
Double  Superphosphate,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 


Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer 

Vegetable  Fertilizer 

Orange  and  Lemon 
Fertilizer 

Nursery  Stock  Fertilizer 


V>  


TRADE 


HAWFERCO 


MARK 


Cereal  Fertilizers 

Bone  Meal,  Fish  Guano 

Tankage,  Superphosphate 

And  all  Fertilizer  Materials 

Get  your  fertilizer  from  a  reliable  firm.  We  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  Coast,  and 
back  our  fertilizers  with  our  guarantee. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


IT  PAYS  TO  FERTILIZE! 
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Forty-second  Year 


Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.] 

The  California  State  Fair  of  1912  is  now  history.  From  a  live  stock 
standpoint  it  was  perhaps  the  best  that  was  ever  held  in  California. 
The  steer  show  was  the  best  that  was  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  portrait  of  the  Grand  Champion  is  presented  herewith. 

The  old-time  line  of  fakers  just  inside  the  main  gate  was  absent  this 
year.  The  management  eliminated  some  undesirable  features  which  have 
heretofore  been  considered  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Fair.  More 
attention  is  being  given  than  ever  before  to  the  educational  idea.  Had 
the  educational  feature  been  more  encouraged  in  previous  years,  our 
State  Fair  would  have  been  more 
of  a  success  financially. 

The  large  tents  used  for  stock- 
judging  and  the  other  tents  on 
the  grounds  gave  the  Fair  a  like- 
ness to  the  great  English  Royal, 
where  tents  are  used  almost  whol- 
ly, not  only  for  the  judging,  but 
for  the  housing  of  the  live  stock. 

The  separation  of  the  dairy 
stalls  from  the  other  cattle  stalls 
ought  not  to  be.  When  the  dairy- 
men were  having  their  stock 
judged  the  cattle  had  to  be  led 
from  the  barns  to  the  judging 
arena  through  the  crowds  of  peo- 
ple that  were  on  the  Fair  grounds. 
Tli is  should  not  be. 

Whitewashing  of  the  stalls  a1 
a  stock  show  is  a  mistake,  and 
it  seems  somebody  else  than  a 
stockman  had  that  work  in  charge. 
At  the  Eastern  stock  shows  one 
never  sees  whitewash  on  the  stalls 
that  the  cattle  have  to  occupy. 
Waterproof  paint  is  cheap  and 
will  not  rub  off.  It  is  not  fair  to 
make  the  exhibitor  keep  rubbing 
the  whitewash  off  his  stock.  There 
is  usually  enough  to  do  durng 
Pair  lime  in  earing  for  the  stock 
without  having  any  extra  work. 
We  hope  to  see  this  thing  reme- 
died in  another  year. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
successful  management  of  the  live- 
stock  department   at   the  State 

Fair  is  the  want  of  a  first-class  live-stock  superintendent.  The  duties 
of  this  man  should  be  to  help  to  arrange  the  premium  list;  to  see  that 
the  live-stock  exhibitors  are  taken  care  of;  to  arrange  for  getting  the 
stock  into  the  judging  ring  promptly,  and  relieve  the  judges  of  a  great 
many  cares  which  are  now  put  upon  them.  This  was  quite  evident  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year.  For  instance,  the  steer  classes  in  the  beef 
breeds  were  very  badly  muddled  up.  Had  there  been  a  practical  super- 
intendent in  charge,  this  would  not  have  happened.  California  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  that  tries  to  run  a  Fair  without  a  live-stock 
superintendent. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  to  the  stockmen  that  should  be 
given  consideration  is  transportation.  In  many  cases  it  takes  longer  to 
get  the  cattle  to  the  Fair  grounds  after  arriving  in  Sacramento  than 
it  does  to  ship  them  several  hundred  miles  from  home  on  the  railroad. 
The  live-stock  superintendent,  if  he  was  practical,  could  look  out  for 


Short-Horn  Steer— Grand  Champion  of  the  California  Fair. 


this  and  prevent  such  an  annoyance.  Another  drawback  to  the  live- 
stock exhibitor  is  the  denial  of  passes  for  himself  and  grooms.  It  seems 
that  the  management  is  short-sighted  in  this  regard.  They  would  have 
no  live-stock  show  unless  these  men  made  it.  These  exhibitors  have 
spent  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  some  of  them  thousands 
of  dollars,  to  get  ready  for  the  State  Fair.  Their  faithful  herdsmen 
have  worked  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day, 
to  get  these  cattle  in  shape  to  make  a  creditable  exhibit,  and  the  only 
vacation  these  herdsmen  get  is  the  few  days  after  the  ribbons  are  tied. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  Fair  to  see  that  these  men  are 
taken  care  of,  and  if  there  was  a  live-stock  superintendent  on  the  grounds 
who  was  thorough  and  practical  these  matters  could  be  given  attention. 
The  prize  the  management  has  offered  this  year  for  the  best-kept  stalls 

is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Competition  was  very  keen  among 
the  horse  and  cattle  men.  but  the 
poor  hog  men  had  no  chance  to 
compete  because  the  old  litter  had 
never  been  removed  from  the  pens. 
Why  the  hog  men  got  this  kind 
of  treatment  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, but  this  is  the  first  year 
that  this  prize  has  been  offered : 
perhaps  next  year  this  evil  will 
be  remedied. 

The  sheep  and  hog  men  are  de- 
serving of  better  accommodations 
for  their  stock.  If  a  practical  live- 
stock superintendent  was  on  the 
grounds  this  would  have  been 
taken  care  of  long  ago.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  and  cost  very 
little  money  to  put  an  alleyway 
directly  across  the  hog  and  sheep 
pens,  so  that  the  men  at  either 
end  of  the  building  would  have 
the  same1  chance  as  the  men  in 
the  middle  to  exhibit.  It  would 
also  do  away  with  the  driving  of 
hogs  and  sheep  in  the  hot  sun  to 
the  place  of  exhibit. 

Another  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent would  be  to  look  after 
the  visitors  while  the  judging  is 
taking  place.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  con- 
trol at  the  Fair.  The  only  place 
where  the  writer  ever  saw  mis- 
understanding along  this  line  was 
at  the  California  State  Fair.  This 
Fair  should  not  be  local:  it  is  now  national  in  scope  and  deserves  a 
man  who  is  practical  and  can  name  subordinates  who  will  act  with 
him  in  the  work.  These  subordinates,  knowing  that  he  is  supreme, 
would  act  accordingly. 

The  great  International  at  Chicago  has  not  advanced  because  of  the 
number  of  live-stock  exhibits :  it  has  become  the  greatest  live-stock  show 
on  earth  because  there  has  been  a  man  at  the  helm  who  was  practical 
and  knew  his  business  thoroughly.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  great  live- 
stock shows. 

The  Short-horns. — This  year's  Short-horn  show  was  perhaps  the  best 
all-round  lot  of  cattle  that  has  ever  been  shown  at  the  California  Fair. 
There  have  been  better  Short-horns  on  the  ground  before,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ring-tails  this  year  was  very  evident.  In  the  aged  bull 
class,  the  entries  from  the  Glide  and  Howard  stables  have  come  together 


{Continued  on  Page  317.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m.,  Sept.  24,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

00 

2.34 

.96 

70 

46 

Red  Bluff  

00 

4.15 

.51 

100 

60 

00 

1.24 

.23 

96 

54 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

1.25 

.15 

94 

54 

San  Jose  

00 

.70 

.26 

100 

50 

00 

.10 

.10 

98 

58 

Independence... 

00 

.68 

.07 

90 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.01 

.32 

90 

48 

Los  Angeles  , 

00 

T 

00 

100 

58 

8  j  Diego  

00 

.40 

00 

86 

60 

The  Week. 


This  issue  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  little  State 
Fairy,  and  therefore  lighter  on  the  wing  than  the 
owls  we  usually  send  out.  Said  reader  should  re- 
member that  the  editor  is  hired  to  sit  on  current 
events  and  to  hatch  what  he  can  out  of  them,  and 
whether  the  product  is  an  eagle  or  a  buzzard,  it's 
what  the  subscriber  gets  for  his  money,  and  it's 
always  a  happier  thing  to  be  proud  of  your  pur- 
chase than  to  go  back  and  abuse  the  shopkeeper. 
But  the  character  of  this  issue  is  not  altogether 
against  our  will,  we  must  admit.  We  feel  that  we 
have  a  duty  o  discharge  in  the  way  of  getting 
Californians  .nto  show-condition  before  the  great 
Panama-Pacific  unveils  its  dazzle.  We  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  go  gaping  around  that  show  as 
though  an  air-ship  had  spilled  us  in  heaven.  We 
ought  to  be  cultivated  in  expositions  so  that  we 
can  stride  about,  slamming  the  architects,  knock- 
ing the  management  and  abusing  the  officials",  ac- 
cording to  advanced  standards  of  higher  criti- 
cism, and  finding  joyful  fault  with  things  gener- 
ally. It  is  really  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
plan,  then,  that  Mr.  Carruthers  should  tell,  in  a 
dozen  ways,  the  calamity  of  not  having  a  live 
stock  superintendent  at  the  State  Fair,  and  how 
several  bottomers  might  have  been  toppers  of  the 
exhibitors  if  the  judges  had  mare  sense.  Readers 
will,  therefore,  not  find  our  fair  sketches  all  candy 
— some  of  them  are  really  quite  sour  so  the  reader 
will  not  get  scurvy.  But,  seriously,  we  are  very 
glad  indeed  that  this  year's  State  Fair  turned  out 
to  be  such  a  great  success,  and-the  directors  ought 
to  be  generously  thanked  for  achieving  such  a  re- 
sult in  a  year  when  the  whole  presidential  me- 
nagerie is  loose  on  the  landscape,  moo-ing  and 
trumpeting  and  braying,  and  all  trying  to  play 
the  White  House  March  with  most  discordant  in- 
struments. Under  such  distractions,  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  make  a  great  fair,  and  success  means 


much.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  know  of  so  many 
local  fairs  provided  by  the  people  from  their  own 
purses,  for  State  provision  was  lost  through  a  mix- 
up  in  the  last  legislature.  All  these  undertakings 
teach  effort  and  sacrifice  and  are  proper  re- 
hearsals for  a  State-wide  achievement  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  State's  development  and  resources  in 
1915.  We  hear  of  very  large  amounts  of  money 
available  for  county  exhibits  at  that  time,  through 
county  appropriation,  and  sentiment  toward  that 
provision  will  be  greatly  increased  by  showing  the 
people,  by  previous  local  exhibitions,  how  much 
they  really  have  which  the  world  should  see. 
Everyone  really  ought  to  be  doing  fair  thinking, 
talking  and  acting  during  the  next  two  years,  for 
the  sake  of  what  the  State  will  do  during  the  third 
year  hence. 


Rattling  the  Academicans. 

Despite  the  honeyed  satisfaction  of  (he  last  few 
lines,  we  do  like  a  good  sour  grouch — providing 
we  can  choose  a  place  for  it.  as  Josh  Billings  chose 
for  a  boil :  on  some  other  feller.  It  therefore  in- 
terests us  that  W.  P.  Hearst  has  one  of  high 
acidity  against  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
is  now  riding  the  donkey  in  the  White  House 
handicap.  Mr.  Hearst's  grouch  is  so  wide  that  he 
spreads  it  over  all  academic  persons.  Alluding  to 
Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Hearst  is  credited  with 
saying:  "His  is  the  customary  attitude  of  the 
college  professors  with  equally  infallible  knowl- 
it  in  books,  where  it  was  written  down  by  other 
college  professors  with  equally  infallible  knowl  • 
edge  based  on  equally  universal  inexperience." 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  dissect  Mr. 
Hearst's  English,  and  yet  one  must  reflect  that 
if  a  professor  knows  nothing  he  must  know  that 
fact,  and  that  is  very  important  knowing.  On 
the  other  hand,  knowing,  presumably,  only  what 
he  has  read  in  books,  and.  according  to  Mr. 
Hearst's  statement,  having  read  nothing  in  books, 
we  come  into  rather  serious  doubt  as  to  Professor 
Wilson's  real  situation.  Nor  do  others  of  his  class 
stand  in  clearer  light,  for  they  are  charged  with 
having  written  nothing  in  books  so  that  Professor 
Wilson  could  read  it — which  puts  them  down  as 
a  lazy  lot,  unfit  even  to  teach  nothing.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Hearst  is  real  angry  witli 
Professor  Wilson,  and  that  is  the  point  we  wished 
to  make  manifest  because  we  are  inclined  to  feel 
somewhat  that  way  ourselves  and  would  like  to 
buy  a  little  stock  in  his  grouch  when  he  says, 
farther  on : 

It  must  be  also  interesting  to  Englishmen  to 
note  that  America  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  embarking  on  a  free  trade  policy,  which  Eng- 
land is  considering  the  advisability  of  abandoning. 

The  paradoxical  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
England  has  had  to  her  sorrow  some  experience 
with  a  free  trade  policy,  while  American  states- 
men are  educated  on  the  books  of  theoretical 
English  economists,  which  were  written  before  the 
free  trade  theory  had  an  opportunity  of  practical 
experiment  and  refutation. 

In  that  matter  Mr.  Hearst  seems  to  us  exactly 
right.  The  English  colonies  and  the  United  States 
have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  their  experience  is  reacting  on 
the  old  country.  Soon  the  English  economists 
will  be  writing  their  books  the  other  way,  and 
then  our  own  professors  of  economics  will  have  to 
invert  theirs,  and  in  a  decade  of  lost  time  and 
prosperity  we  should  be  back  again  under  protec- 
tion, where  we  now  are  and  where  we  ought  to 
stay.  And  yet  we  hear  of  protectionists  threaten- 
ing to  vote  for  Professor  Wilson  to  rebuke  Taft, 
to  rebuke  Roosevelt  or  for  any  other  old  distrac- 
tion, when  they  should  be  standing  firm  for  protec- 
tion and  for  any  honest  man  who  will  fight  for  it. 


Agricultural  Professors  Not  Included. 

It  hurts  us,  of  course,  to  score  academic  persons, 
for  we  arc  a  little  that  way  ourselves.  We  do  not 
like  to  say,  with  Mr.  Hearst :  "It  is  an  interesting 
thing  to  see  a  college  professor  lecturing  business 
men  on  the  practical  problems  from  the  musty 
rooms  of  one  of  the  colleges  which  the  practical 
success  of  these  business  men  has  enabled  them 
to  endow."  We  fear  Mr.  Hearst  yields  a  little 
to  temptation  to  demagoguery  in  that  remark, 
because  he  knows  very  well  that  modern  college 
class  rooms  are  not  musty  and  up-to-date  pro- 
fessors are  the  livest  wires  which  can  be  had  for 
the  good  large  money  which  is  being  paid— but 
we  cannot  undertake  defense  of  the  whole  aca- 
demic circle.  Let  Mr.  Hearst  fly  away  with  them, 
if  they  are  not  of  the  right  sort.  It  suits  us  to 
claim  that  our  particular  class  is  out  from  under 
his  condemnation.  The  people  themselves  are 
showing  what  they  think  of  our  kind  of  educa- 
tional goods.  As  recently  noted  in  these  columns, 
a  Chicago  firm  recently  gave  a  million  dollars  to 
help  hire  local  agricultural  instructors  in  each 
county — a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  each  county 
who  would  get  a  man  approved  by  an  agricultural 
college;  the  county  giving  as  much  more  to  the 
man  as  may  be  needed  to  get  a  good  one.  It  is 
currenl  news  that  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  has  en- 
gaged Professor  'Mosher  for  three  years,  giving 
him  $2000  the  first  year  and  raising  him  $200  per 
year.  Leavenworth  county.  Kansas,  takes  Pro- 
fessor P.  II.  Ross  at  $2500  per  year.  DeKalb 
county,  Illinois,  has  employed  Professor  Eckhart 
at  $4000  per  year,  in  addition  to  his  expenses  and 
an  automobile,  and  he  has  already  entered  upon 
his  work.  This  is  the  highest  salary  paid  by  any 
county  thus  far.  The  commercial  organizations  of 
Des  Moines  have  begun  a  movement  which  con- 
templates the  raising  of  $30,000  to  employ  a  State 
staff  of  experts  and  organize  counties  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Argument  seems  unnecessary  when  facts  are 
going  that  way.  But  probably  Mr.  Hearst  would 
claim  that  these  men  are  not  in  his  musty  class 
rooms,  but  afield  where  things  are  being  done. 
We  admit  the  contention.  That  is  where  the 
modern  professor  is  if  he  is  true  to  the  new  type ; 
if  he  gets  musty,  fire  him.  If  he  cannot  see  the 
things  which  underlie  development  and  prosperity 
irl  the  individual  farm,  or  in  the  country  at  large, 
turn  away  from  him.  The  patriotic  citizen  should 
treat  presidential  candidates  in  the  same  way. 


After  All,  it  is  to  Think. 

Alter  all.  what  is  it  that  the  academic  person 
is  doing  that  is  of  most  value  to  the  people?  The 
inspiration  in  literature,  the  crowning  value  in 
science,  the  highest  potentiality  in  progressive  in- 
dustry are  all  one  and  the  same — the  provocation 
to  think ;  the  stimulation  which  they  all  afford 
the  human  mind  to  reproduce  itself  in  higher 
forms,  whatever  those  forms  may  be.  There  need 
no  longer  be  discussion  as  to  whether  a  poem  is  a 
higher  form  than  a  plow,  or  a  painting  than  a 
picture-show;  they  are  all  higher  forms  of  think- 
ing— each  approaching  its  own  ideals  and  all 
products  of  the  human  mind.  The  trained  per- 
son can  think  better  toward  the  ends  he  has  in 
view  and  can  teach  others  to  think  better.  This  it 
is  which  gives  the  academic  person  the  advantage 
in  achievement,  and  it  is  the  recognition  of  this 
ability  which  underlies  his  present  popularity, 
which  is  so  much  wider  than  was  ever  before  ac- 
corded to  him.  Neither  past  nor  current  discov- 
eries of  science  are  the  eduring  force  in  progres- 
sive agriculture,  though  they  are  the  foundation 
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of  it.  The  enduring  force  is  the  scientific  spirit 
guiding  the  imagination  and  proceeding  from 
perception  to  demonstration,  and  from  under- 
standing to  creation,  with  its  achievements  ever 
new  and  promotive  of  success.  It  is  all  in  the 
quality  of  the  thinking,  and  all  great  thinking 
brings  great  results  of  the  kind  it  aims  at. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  claims  in  this  line 
is  that  advanced  by  Mr.  Knowlson  in  the  Septem- 
ber Century  that  an  effective  soap  advertisement 
is  an  act  of  the  imagination  as  is  a  true  poem,  and 
both  his  analysis  and  his  argument  are  indis- 
putable. As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  two 
it  is  not  necessary  to  argue — each  can  settle  that 
for  himself  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  perfect  cleanliness  and  fine 
frenzy.  It  is  nearest  to  our  purpose  to  quote  a 
single  reference  of  Mr.  Knowlson 's:  "You  can- 
not put  soul  into  a  curriculum,  but  you  must  have 
it,  all  the  same;  otherwise  the  student's  brain  be- 
comes a  sponge  for  absorbing  figures,  facts  and 
science.  A  Danish  professor,  when  asked  what  he 
taught  his  agricultural  students,  replied:  'I  teach 
them  the  importance,  of  Denmark.'  It  was  the 
professor's  method  of  saying  he  taught  them 
imagination." 

But,  some  one  may  say,  is  it  not  the  real  facts, 
the  ways  of  doing  things  which  are  most  impor- 
tant, and  is  it  not  the  dissemination  of  these 
which  constitutes  education — in  agriculture  for 
instance?  By  no  means.  Such  knowledke  is  in- 
dispensable, of  course,  but  it  is  not  the  knowledge 
which  is  power.  Such  knowledge  is  the  basis,  the 
starting  point,  the  materials  which  the  industrial 
use  of  the  imagination  departs  from,  to  things 
which  are  better.  If  one  lacks  the  facts  or  things 
of  the  past  and  the  present  and  still  undertakes 
to  project  improvements  he  does  the  work  of  a 
visionary:  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  merely  accepts 
such  facts  on  things  as  constituting  knowledge  he 
is  a  stand-patter  and  there  is  no  progress  in  him. 
Therefore,'  after  all,  it  is  to  think. 


The  Matter  of  Money  for  Farming. 

An  instance  of  the  opportunity  for  thinking 
along  new  lines  for  the  announcement  of  a  agri- 
culture certainly  exists  in  the  matter  of  freer, 
cheaper  capitalization  of  farming  enterprises  as 
has  been  frequently  remarked  before.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  for  saying  more  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  Embassador  to  Prance, 
Myron  T.  Derrick,  has  completed  his  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  systems  of  agricultural  credit 
now  in  operation  in  Europe.  He  commends  the 
Reiffeisen  system  which  has  suppressed  the  loan 
sharks  of  Europe,  but  which  will  find  small  field 
in  this  country — or  at  least  in  the  west  of  it.  He 
commends  the  credit  systems  of  Prance,  but  most 
important  of  all  is  a  creative  suggestion  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  place  the  matter 
before  the  people  and  suggests  the  holding  of  State 
conventions,  to  be  followed  by  a  national  con- 
vention at  which  a  permanent  committee  should 
be  appointed.  In  this  way  the  people  would  be- 
come educated  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  uni- 
form State  laws  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
new  banking  credit  institutions,  whose  sole  pur- 
pose would  be  to  lend  money  to  farmers  under 
conditions  which  would  permit  the  complete  wip- 
ing out  of  the  loan  through  the  payment  of  in- 
terest over  a  long  period.  The  result  will  doubt- 
less be  in  time  the  adoption  of  an  American  sys- 
tem of  farm  loans  which  will  meet  our  conditions 
of  citizenship  and  make  for  new  development  and 
prosperity.  Something  new  must  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  past  achievements.  It  is  a  good  venture 
that  some  kind  of  a  professor  will  do  it. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Almonds  Going  Wrong. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  about  two  hundred 
almond  trees  on  my  ranch  in  Colfax  and  they  bore 
quite  heavily  this  year,  but  about  half  of  the  nuts 
seem  to  be  dried  up  and  of  a  brownish  color.  I 
gave  the  soil  a  thorough  cultivation  this  year. 
The  trees  seem  to  look  healthy  but  the  fruit  seems 
to  be  diseased.  Is  it.  necessarj'  to  have  male  and 
female  trees,  and  how  can  one  distinguish  them? 
—A.  H.  T.,  Colfax. 

We  cannot  say  much  simply  on  the  basis  of  this 
description.  There  is  a  shot-hole  fungus  which 
works  havoc  with  the  almond  fruit,  but  it  also 
wrecks  the  leaves  and  gives  the  tree  anything  but 
a,  healthy  appearance.  Red  spider  is  also  recog- 
nizable by  its  effect  on  the  leaves.  There  is  a 
gumming  of  the  nut  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
kernel  which  sometimes  does  much  injury,  but 
the  exact  cause  of  it,  has  not  been  made  out. 
Sometimes  a  nut  holds  on  and  shows  the  vestige 
of  a  kernel  only,  because  of  lack  of  pollination. 
The  olive  is  monoecious  and  has  perfect  blossoms, 
therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  male  and  fe- 
male trees  in  the  case  of  the  almond,  but  most  of 
the  best  soft-shelled  almonds  are  self-sterile  and 
need  cross-pollination  from  another  variety.  For 
tins  reason,  Drake's  Seedling  and  the  Texas  Pro- 
lific, which  are  not  only  self-fertile  but  are  also 
active  pollinizers  for  other  varieties,  are  so  often 
interplanted  with  advantage  with  the  larger, 
softer  shelled  and  higher  priced  kinds.  You  will 
have  to  consider  all  these  things  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  what  particular  agency  causes 
your  trouble.  Probably  your  county  horticultural 
commissioner  can  help  you  by  looking  into  the 
matter  during  the  growing  season. 


Globe  Artichokes  on  Swamp  Land. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  the  French  artichoke  grow 
successfully  in  reclaimed  swamp  land,  the  body  of 
which  is  entirely  of  peat  and  the  water  stands 
about  two  feet  from  the  top  of  the  ground?  It 
remains  moderately  moist  to  about  four  inches 
from  the  top  during  the  dry  season.  It  is  very 
rich  and  produces  enormous  vegetable  growth. 
There  is  now  cultivated  on  it  beans,  onions  and 
beets  very  successfully.  Plants  on  this  ground 
are  disposed  to  run  largely  to  top,  and  in  winter 
time  it  gets  pretty  wet.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  how  well  French  artichokes 
would  do  on  this  ground,  and  whether  they  would 
die  in  the  winter  from  excessive  moisture?  The 
water  drains  off  pretty  rapidly,  and  while  it  keeps 
wet,  I  believe  it  does  not  stand  or  stagnate. — 
H.  L.,  Santa  Cruz. 

Globe  artichokes  are  successfully  grown  on 
some  reclaimed  land,  but  the  more  sediment  you 
have  with  the  peat  the  better.  In  such  land  as 
you  describe  we  apprehend  the  plant  would  grow 
too  well;  that  is,  it  might  make  an  enormous 
growth  and  produce  flower  buds  large  and  loose, 
and  therefore  not  the  best,  but  this  is  largely  con- 
jectural. The  only  way  to  determine  the  question 
is  to  make  trial  of  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
accommodating  in  its  acceptance  of  different  soils 
and  local  climates  in  California. 


The  Peen-To. 

To  the  Editor :  I  send  speciments  of  a  fruit 
which  one  tree  in  my  orchard  is  bearing.  I  don't 
find  anyone  who  knows  what  it  is.  The  tree  was 
on  the  place  when  I  bought  it,  so  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  bought  for. — C.  E.  S.,  Lodi. 

The  fruit  which  you  sent  is  the  peen-to,  or  fiat 
peach  of  China,  or  some  seedling  of  this  variety, 
for  they  have  several  selected  seedlings  of  it. 
propagated  in  the  Southern  States,  and  planted 


to  some  extent  in  California.  It  is  sometimes  In 
to  be  desirable  on  account  of  flavor,  but  it  valu- 
able only  to  amateurs,  because  its  ugly  shape  ren- 
ders it  undesirable  for  shipping  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  may  be  sold  successfully  in  local 
trade,  however,  as  you  will  have  to  determine  by 
experience.  You  will  find  its  place  in  peach  clas- 
sification by  referring  to  that  subject  on  page  246 
of  the  Rural  Press  of  September  14. 


Be  Patient  and  Persistent. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  fresh  from  the  East  and 
have  bought  a  40-aere  ranch.  I  am  writing  to  ask 
for  information  in  regard  to  farming.  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  soil  is  decomposed  granite 
and  the  elevation  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet. 
I  am  anxious  to  farm  intelligently,  but  am  not 
in  a  position  to  leave  home  to  attend  a  college  at 
present.  Is  there  any  place  where  I  could  obtain 
information  as  to  the  kind  of  crops,  trees,  etc., 
that  would  be  best  suited  to  this  soil,  climate  and 
locality?  I  have  been  a  business  man,  but  the 
call  of  the  open  has  been  irresistible  and  I  want 
to  get  close  to  nature. — G.  A.,  San  Diego. 

As  you  cannot  take  sj'stematic  instruction  you 
must  seek  practical  knowledge  of  farming  by 
careful  local  observations  of  the  methods  of  the 
best  farmers  in  your  vicinity;  by  the  reading  of 
California  agricultural  journals;  by  the  attending 
farmers'  meetings,  etc.  There  is  no  way  by  which 
one.  knowing  nothing  of  farming,  can  be  quickly 
made  wise  any  more  than  he  can  be*  quickly  made 
wise  in  any  other  similarly  complicated  business; 
but  if  one  has  business  training  and  good  powers 
of  observation  and  judgment  he  can  soon  master 
knowledge  enough  to  proceed  cautiously  and  can 
improve  his  methods  afterward. 

Our  Limitations. 

To  the  Editor:  There  are  a  great  many  opinions 
here  as  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  crop  to 
raise  in  this  section — for  a  planting  at  this  season. 
Will  you  please  advise  me  what  crop  I  can  plant 
now  that  will  give  me  the  best  results. — L.  S.  E., 
Covina. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  pre- 
scribe farming  for  situations.  One  must  learn 
by  local  observation,  both  of  the  crops  now  raised 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  market  toward  them, 
because  it  is  quite  as  important  to  produce  a  good 
seller  as  to  choose  a  good  grower.  It  is  very  un- 
safe to  go  largely  into  anything  new  to  the  lo- 
cality, simply  because  it  has  a  good  reputation, 
or  is  at  the  moment  very  popular  somewhere.  All 
such  things  can  be  tried  on  a  small  scale,  in  order 
that  one  may  learn  by  experience  whether  local 
conditions  are  favorable  for  enlarged  production. 
We  cannot  do  farming  for  people;  our  greatest 
ambition  must  be  to  help  them  to  do  farming  for 
themselves. 

Shall  He  Irrigate  Now? 

.  To  the  Editor:  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
what  to  do  about  irrigation  this  fall.  Kindly 
advise  me  if  it  is  early  enough  to  strengthen  the 
buds  by  irrigation,  on  18-year-old  apricot  trees 
planted  28  feet  apart,  at  this  time  of  the  year? 
If  not,  would  it  be  advisable  to  irrigate  now  to 
help  the  trees,  as  they  are  showing  distress?— J. 
M.  J.,  Winters. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  irrigate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  the  fruit  buds.  This  might  have 
been  done  last  month  to  advantage,  but  we  appre- 
hend that  now  the  trees  will  have  strength  enough 
to  do  their  work  well  if  the  foliage  has  remained 
fairly  strong  thus  far.  Besides,  you  must  have 
gotten  some  moisture  from  the  rains  of  last  week, 
and  it  looks  as  though  trees  would  go  through 
all  right  now  without'  danger  of  too  severe  fall 
drought.  This  is  the  best  we  can  say  without 
seeing  the  trees,,  digging  into  the  soil,  etc. 
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Horticultural  Hints  For 
Beginners. 


Apples  at  Watsonville. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  the  lands  in  the  Pajaro 
valley  and  the  foothill  districts  of  Monterey 
county  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  the 
Perfection,  Genatin  and  Jonathan  apples,  and,  if 
not,  what  sections  of  California  are  most  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  this  particular  fruit?  Also, 
can  you  advise  us  as  to  the  approximate  cost  of 
young  trees  and  the  most  suitable  season  for 
planting. — Enquirer,  San  Francisco. 

Certainly,  lands  in  the  Pajaro  valley  and  ad- 
jacent districts  are  adapted  to  the  successful 
growth  of  apples,  as  their  very  large  local  product 
demonstrates.  The  lands  chiefly  chosen  are  the 
lower,  deeper,  moister  soils.  How  far  one  can 
get  into  the  foothills  depends  upon  soil  depth  and 
retentive,  for  the  apple,  particularly  winter  varie- 
ties, cannot  stand  loss  of  moisture  in  mid-season. 
The  approximate  cost  of  buying  trees  and  plant- 
ing would  be  $40  per  acre.  The  time  to  plant  is 
from  December  to  February,  whenever  soils  are  in 
the  right  condition,  care  being  taken  not  to  plant 
when  the  ground  is  too  full  of  cold  water.  The 
Jonathan  apple  succeeds  and  is  a  good  commercial 
variety,  although  not  very  prominent  in  that 
region.  The  Perfection  and  Majestin  are  not 
grown  to  any  extent,  and  their  planting  would  be 
experimental  on  the  commercial  side  rather  than 
the  cultural.  It  does  not  pay  to  grow  apples 
which  merely  succeed  in  reaching  good  condition. 
It  is  more  important  to  plant  the  apples  which 
the  trade  demands. 


Ground  Water  and  Fruits  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  what  effect  a 
high  water-table  has  on  alfalfa  and  trees — say, 
when  water  in  well  stands  5  feet  from  surface  of 
ground  at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  this  is  inju- 
rious to  crops  mentioned,  how  many  years  would 
the  injury  be  unnoticed? — A.  G.,  Glenn. 

Water  permanently  within  five  feet  of  the  sur- 
face may  possibly  give  you  very  satisfactory 
growth  of  both  fruit  trees  and  alfalfa,  especially 
of  pear  trees,  which  are  quite  tolerant  of  stand- 
ing water.  If,  however,  the  water  is  now  at  the 
lowest  point  and  liable  to  rise  and  remain  for 
some  time  nearer  the  surface,  the  land  would  be 
regarded  as  unsuitable  for  fruit  growing  without 
underdrainage.  Alfalfa,  too,  with  water  liable  to 
rise  and  remain  for  some  time  would  be  likely  to 
be  short-lived,  depending  on  how  near  the  surface 
the  water  came  and  how  long  it  remained  high. 
A  rise  of  water  during  the  dormant  season  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessarily  destructive  to  alfalfa.  If 
the  water  contains  alkali,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  danger  of  planting  on  the  land  would 
be  increased. 


How  Much  Water  Do  Apple  Trees  Require? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give  me  some 
information  about  the  necessary  amount  of  irriga- 
tion for  apple  growing.  The  section  referred  to  is 
that  around  Victorville,  where  the  rainfall  is  from 
8.50  to  12.50  annually.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
and  decomposed  granite,  and  from  appearances  re- 
tains moisture  very  well,  as  at  a  depth  of  about 
9  inches  the  ground  is  still  moist  at  this  season, 
and  the  clay  sub-soil  is  about  2  feet  from  the  top. 
Apple  trees  grow  with  no  irrigation  for  the  first 
year,  and  seem  to  do  fairly  well  with  little  irri- 
gation. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  the  number  of  inches 
that  one  should  figure  on  to  successfully  irrigate 
for  apples,  and  the  usual  amount  that  is  spread 
over  an  acre  at  each  irrigation.  I  am  told  that 
three  irrigations  yearly,  in  June,  July  and  August, 
are  all  that  are  required,  but  don't  know  the 
actual  amount  that  is  required  to  be  put  on  the 
land  at  each  irrigation. 

This  section  seems  to  be  ideal  for  apples,  but 
the  water  situation  is  the  only  thing  that  might 
appear  doubtful.  Water  is  struck  at  from  100  to 
350-foot  level  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  go 


through  about  50  feet  of  water  strata,  and  when 
water  rises  to  about  the  place  where  first  struck. 
Can  water  be  raised  100  to  150  feet  and  the  land 
be  made  to  pay  on  ordinary  crops,  excluding  fruit 
such  as  apples  and  pears?  Can  alfalfa  be  raised 
profitably  with  this  handicap? — M.  J.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  state  an  arbitrary 
amount  which  will  bring  satisfactory  growth  of 
tree  and  crop  of  any  fruit.  Even  with  the  best 
cultivation,  it  depends  upon  the  retentiveness  of 
the  soil,  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation,  and  other 
factors  which  are  local  and  differ  widely  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  not 
less  than  twenty  inches  of  water  is  necessary  for 
apple  growing  in  our  coast  and  mountain  valleys, 
and  the  trees  usually  have  considerably  more  than 
that,  either  from  rainfall  or  irrigation,  or  both. 
The  frequency  or  irrigations,  the  amount  of  water 
at  each  irrigation,  and  the  times  at  which  irriga- 
tion should  be  used  are  all  dependent  upon  local 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  must  be  de- 
termined by  actual  experience  with  bearing  trees. 

It  is  demonstrated  by  manufacturers  and  users 
of  deep  well  pumps  that  water  can  be  lifted  profit- 
ably for  100  feet  or  more  for  ordinary  farm  crops, 
provided  the  most  economic  appliances  are  used 
and  the  water  supply  in  the  well  is  abundant.  Of 
course,  a  deep  well  serving  domestic  and  stock 
usage  is  not  necessarily  adequate  for  irrigation 
supplies. 

These  are  all  matters  which  you  should  investi- 
gate very  carefully  before  pursuing  such  a  line  of 
investment  as  you  evidently  have  in  mind. 


Orchard  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor:  What  will  be  the  best  seed  or 
seeds  to  plant  in  a  peach  orchard  for  pasture  for 
cows  and  horses  during  the  winter  to  be  planted 
the  last  of  September  and  plowed  under  in  March. 
— M.  G.,  Fresno. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  pasturing 
horses  and  cows  in  an  orchard,  but  if  you  desire 
to  do  that,  probably  you  can  get  best  results  by 
the  use  of  common  vetches  as  soon  as  the  ground 
becomes  deeply  moist  by  the  fall  rains.  The  com- 
mon vetch,  which  is  sometimes  called  Oregon 
vetch,  is  a  good  winter  grower  in  our  valleys. 


Do  Not  Hesitate  to  Prune  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  it  injure  peach  trees, 
joung  and  old,  to  cut  back  the  tops  to  make  a 
round  low  head?  I  have  been  informed  that  it 
injures  the  trees  to  cut  the  tops,  but  am  skeptical. 
— J.  H.,  Aptos. 

The  only  successful  way  to  grow  peaches  for 
any  length  of  time  is  to  systematically  cut  back 
the  shoots  and  branches  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
out  new  shoots  for  fruit  bearing  lower  down.  In 
old  peach  trees  it  is  very  often  desirable  to  cut 
away  the  whole  top  to  some  point  above  the  fork- 
ing of  the  branches  in  order  to  secure  a  new  head. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  peaches  without  con- 
stant renewal  of  the  wood,  because  the  peach 
bears  only  on  the  wood  which  grew  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Pruning  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor :  In  pruning  the  apricot  orchard 
here  I  am  leaving  on  the  branches,  besides  the 
smaller  fruit-spurs,  a  number  of  five  to  six-inch 
shortened-in  suckers.  These  I  leave  to  form 
fruit  spurs  next  year.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
We  will  nip  off  any  too  large  growths  from  them, 
of  course.  Do  you  think  the  limbs  should  be  left 
as  bare  of  branchlets  as  they  sometimes  are — just 
a  straight  pole  with  not  more  than  one  branch  at 
most? 

In  cutting  back  the  young  growth,  is  it  not  best 
to  cut  to  a  lateral  and  then  cut  this  lateral  back? 
I  am  speaking  of  this  year's  wood,  of  course. 

The  trees  have  a  branch  right  in  their  center. 
Is  it  not  best  to  cut  this  out  even  now  and  get  the 


open  California  wine-glass  form?  The  trees  are 
only  eight  years  old,  so  the  center  branch  is  not 
usually  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

I  am  sending  some  leaves  with  holes  in  them. 
Can  you  tell  from  sample  if  it  is  shot-hole  fungus  ? 
The  leaves  also  seem  variegated — something  is 
wrong — they  often  are  in  connection  with  the 
sudden  death  of  a  branch  or  even  large  limb. 
What  is  that  disease?  A  healthy  limb  suddenly 
dying? 

May  two-year-old  trees  of  apricots  and  prunes 
be  pruned  in  September? 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  use  on  the  gophers 
that  dig  around,  and  I  think  eat  myrobalan  roots? 
I  judge  it  is  gophers  by  little  funnel-shaped  sink 
holes  around  the  trunk. 

The  gum  disease — is  there  any  remedy  as  yet, 
when  trees  are  apparently  well  cared  for  too? — 
F.  D.,  Los  Altos. 

It  is  all  right  to  leave  shortened  shoots  on  for 
the  bearing  of  fruit  unless  you  get  too  many.  In 
fact,  fruit  bearing  spurs  and  side  branches  should 
be  encouraged  and  often  tall  bearing  branches 
can  be  cut  back  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out 
lower  and  more  desirable  growth.  It  is  desirable 
to  cut  to  a  lateral  on  a  new  growth,  unless  you 
can  cut  a  dormant  bud,  which  will  grow  a  lateral 
later  and  thus  enable  you  to  shorten  in  more  if 
that  is  desirbale. 

The  central  branches  can  be  profitably  cut  out, 
providing  the  tree  is  not  too  scant.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  open  the  center  of  trees  too  much.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  as  trees  run,  more 
center  cutting  would  be  desirable. 

The  apricot  leaves  you  sent  have  a  shot-hole 
fungus,  but  it  is  of  no  significance  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  the  trees  have  practically  finished 
their  season's  work.  Spray  this  winter  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Why  large  branches  of  apricot  trees  die  occas- 
ionally is  an  old  trouble  and  lias  not  been  ex- 
plained. Treatment  seems  to  be  cutting  back  of 
the  branches  as  soon  as  they  seem  to  be  going 
wrong.  Young  trees  should  not  be  pruned  until 
the  leaves  have  colored  and  fallen. 

The  little  sink  holes  which  you  speak  of  have 
probably  been  made  by  ant  lions  and  not  by 
gophers.  If  you  have  gophers  to  deal  with,  you 
will  find  large  mounds  of  earth  which  they  throw 
out  from  their  burrows,  though  they  pack  away 
a  good  deal  of  loose  soil  underground.  Dig  down 
and  see  what  is  going  on. 

There  will  be  outcropping  of  gum  now  and 
then  on  trees  which  are  well  cared  for,  and  no 
remedy  is  proposed.  When  the  amount  is  not 
large  it  is  negligible.  It  should  be  removed,  how- 
ever, when  softened  by  winter  rains,  because  the 
running  of  the  gum  down  the  bark  is  apt  to  do 
more  injury  than  the  exudation  itself. 


Autumn  Pruning  of  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  winter  I  pruned  my  peach 
trees  back  to  about  5%  to  6  feet  in  height.  The 
trees  have  made  a  luxuriant,  growth  of  branches 
and  foliage.  I  was  hopeful  that  the  branches 
would  not  run  up  too  high  in  the  air;  but  this 
they  are  now  doing.  Hence,  I  have  been  cutting 
the  tops  off  to  the  8-foot  level.  So  far  there  are 
very  few  trees  above  8Y2  to  9  feet  high.  But  once 
in  a  while  I  have  to  cut  off  18  inches.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  the  fruit  buds  from  forming  in  the 
extreme  tops  of  the  trees  and  to  force  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  laterals,  which  are  now  weak 
and  comparatively  insignificant.  Will  it  injure 
the  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  do  this?  1 
would  be  inclined  to  leave  the  topping  until  Sep- 
tember, were  it  not  that  I  wish  the  lower  laterals 
to  thicken  and  develop  into  strong  fruit-bearing 
laterals.  May  I  ask  you  to  advise  me? — L.  R., 
Merced. 

It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  cut  back  trees  to  an 
arbitrary  height.  The  amount  of  cutting  back 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
character  of  the  growth.  A  common  arbitrary 
rule  is  to  cut  back  about  one-half  of  the  growth 
made  during  the  previous  summer,  so  that  you 
will  see  that  your  proposition  is  moderate  and 
that  you  need  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  eighteen 
inches  or  more  on  trees  which  are  making  a  free 
growth.    Trees  can  be  safely  treated  in  that  way 
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in  September  or  October,  as  soon  as  the  aspect  of 
the  leaves  or  the  formation  of  the  buds  in  the 
base  of  the  leaves  indicates  what  the  season's 
growth  will  be. 

As  to  your  second  proposition,  we  doubt  if  there 
would  be  activity  enough  in  the  trees,  at  this  date, 
for  pruning-  to  produce  any  particular  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  the  lower  laterals,  and  yet  there 
might  be  if  the  trees  are  still  in  good  foliage.  In 
this  case  a  partial  cutting  back  would  be  safe  and 
a  more  thorough  pruning  might  be  done  later  in 
the  season.  To  realize  what  you  have  in  view, 
the  topping  should  have  been  done  a  month  or 
more  ealier. 


Walnuts  and  Frost. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  get  some  in- 
formation about  young  walnut  trees.  I  have 
twenty  acres  of  young  walnut  orchard  planted 
one  year  ago  last  spring  near  El  Monte.  Last 
winter  the  thermometer  for  two  nights  went  down 
to  20°  above  zero,  and  all  my  trees  except  about 
25  had  their  limbs  frozen,  but  not  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  This  spring  the  trees  were  very  slow  in 
making  new  growth  because  they  had  to  force 
new  sprouts  out  of  the  grafted  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  trees,  and  all  except  51  trees  have  made  a 
growth.  I  have  kept  the  black  root  suckers  from 
making  any  growth.  Those  51  trees  are  still  alive, 
but  have  sent  forth  no  new  sprouts.  Would  it  be 
best  to  plant  new  trees  in  their  place? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  protect  those  wal- 
nut trees  from  frost  this  winter.  The  ground  was 
not  very  moist  last  winter.  I  thought  of  irrigating 
next  November  so  the  soil  would  be  damp.  Then, 
would  it  be  injurious  to  whitewash  the  new  limbs 
of  the  trees.  I  think  that  the  whitewash  would 
be  a  protection  from  frost  by  putting  plenty  of 
glue  in  it  and  to  wrap  the  trees  with  burlap.  It 
would  be  a  great  job,  but  if  I  had  done  it  last  fall 
I  would  not  have  lost  a  tree.  My  trees  are  the 
Placentia  Perfection  on  black  roots.  I  wish  you 
would  give  some  information  about  this  matter. — 
H.  E.,  Los  Angeles. 

You  have  apparently  done  the  best  think  you 
could  for  your  trees.  Of  course,  all  the  dead  wood 
above  the  healthy  shoots  should  be  sawed  off. 
The  trees  which  have  not  started  but  still  main- 
tain life  may  be  grafted  during  the  coming  winter 
either  in  the  stem,  if  it  is  carrying  plenty  of  sap 
or  at  the  top  of  the  root.  It  is,  however,  more 
difficult  to  get  good  trees  that  way  and  you  might 
save  time  and  get  more  uniformity  by  planting 
new  trees. 

Whitewash  keeps  the  trees  from  starting  too 
early.  It  is  not  otherwise  protective  against  frost 
which  is  severe  enough  to  injure  the  wood.  If  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  wet  when  a  frost  comes, 
there  will  not  be  quite  so  low  a  drop  in  the  tem- 
perature, and  some  escape  from  frost  injury  if  the 
thermometer  does  not  fall  too  low  or  stay  too  long 
at  a  low  point.  Whatever  you  can  economically 
do  to  protect  your  trees  by  wrapping  will,  of 
course,  be  desirable,  but  we  should  not  think  of 
putting  on  a  glue  wash  and  wrapping  burlap 
around  it.  We  should  be  very  careful  about  too 
much  glue  anyway.  There  is  very  little  chance  of 
last  year's  low  temperatures  recurring,  but  we 
would  not  discourage  you  from  satisfying  your 
conscience  with  protective  measures.  Would  not 
an  outfit  of  orchard  heaters  cost  less  than  the  in- 
dividual treatment  of  the  trees  which  you  are 
considering? 

Fall  Irrigation  Again. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  September  is  the  proper  period  during 
which  to  irrigate  peach  trees  in  this  section  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  in  order  to  pi-omote  the 
growth  and  development  of  good  strong  fruit 
buds  for  next  year? — E.  P.,  Atwater. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  irrigate  peach  trees  in  September  if 
they  are  still  maintaining  good  strong  foliage  and 
have  the  appearance  of  reaching  moisture  enough 
to  properly  finish  the  season's  growth.  This  you 
have  to  determine  by  the  aspect  of  the  trees  and 
by  digging  down  two  or  three  feet  to  see  whether 
the  soil  carries  moisture  which  is  likely  to  be  suf- 
ficient until  the  coming  of  the  rains.  Whether 


later  irrigation  will  be  necessary  is  also  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  soil;  on  close  re- 
tentive soil  it  may  not  be  necessary,  while  on  loose, 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  it  may  be  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  tree.  One  has  to  determine  all  these 
matters  by  judgment  and  not  by  recipe. 

GREEN  SORGHUM  FOR  ORCHARD  HUMUS. 


F.  G.  Tracey  of  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  tells 
the  Business  Farmer  of  that  State  that  he  likes 
green  sorghum  for  orchard  soil  improvement,  and 
describes  his  method  in  this  way:  "Crops  may 
be,  grown  in  the  orchard  for  the  first  two  years. 
After  bearing  age  only  crops  to  turn  under  for 
green  manure  should  be  grown.  Clean  cultiva- 
tion at  fruiting  time  is  necessary.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve clean  culture  all  the  time  is  necessary  or 
wise  unless  shortage  of  water  threatens  to  de- 
prive the  trees  of  proper  moisture,  when  anything 
growing  in  the  orchard  must  be  plowed  or  culti- 
vated at  once. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamsost,  Pomona.] 

Fumigation  for  black  scale  has  started  in  most 
of  the  citrus  districts  of  the  south.  The  excep- 
tionally cool  weather  makes  it  good  for  the  work 
to  begin,  so  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned, 
but  that  very  condition  has  conspired  to  make 
the  scale  a  little  late  in  hatching  in  many  cases. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  kill  scale  with  the 
ordinary  dosage  when  it  has  not  passed  the  egg 
stage,  and  a  failure  to  kill  will  result  in  a  gen- 
erous seeding  of  scale  for  the  next  year,  and  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  owner  that  he  has 
been  mistreated  by  the  contractor. 

This  condition  Ls  being  fostered  by  both  the 
owner  and  the  contractor  in  many  instances. 
The  farmer  is  anxious  to  get  the  work  done  so 
that  he  may  get  in  the  cover-crop  seed.  The  con- 
tractor, on  the  other  hand,  is  ready  to  do  the  work 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  may  get  his  invest- 
ment in  tents  and  other  equipment  earning  some- 
thing. I  know  of  some  instances  where  live  scale 
and  unhatched  eggs  were  found  in  large  numbers 
by  the  inspector  two  weeks  after  the  work  had 
been  done.  The  scale  had  hatched  after  the  fumi- 
gation had  supposedly  been  completed,  and  the 
job  is  one  that  is  bound  to  leave  a  dirty  orchard 
for  next  year. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Woglum  system 
of  marked  tents  and  the  spread  of.  information 
in  regard  to  the  handling  of  chemicals,  and  their 
functions  in  the  production  of.  hydro-cyanic  acid 
gas,  the  danger  of  poor  work  is  minimized,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  all  by  doing 
the  work  at  a  time  when  the  scale  is  not  in  the 
proper  condition  to  kill  easily  and  thoroughly. 

I  have  a  lemon  grove  which  was  fumigated 
under  the  Woglum  system  in  the  fall  of  1909,  and 
though  it  will  be  done  again  this  fall,  is  in  splen- 
did condition  and  much  cleaner  than  many  or- 
chards done  two  years  ago  and  better  than  some 
done  only  last  year.  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
inefficient  work  done  for  lack  of  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  those  interested,  in  regard  to  the 
proper  time  to  do  the  work. 

Speaking  before  a  gathering  of  the  Claremont 
Horticultural  Club  in  the  park  at  Pomona,  on 
September  14,  Prof.  Woglum  laid  much  emphasis 
on  this  point  of  proper  time,  and  said  that  if  the 
hatch  is  late  the  only  way  to  get  good  work  would 
be  to  have  enough  outfits  in  the  field  to  cover  the 
requirements  in  the  limited  season. 

This  matter  of  time  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  black  scale,  as  that  insect  has  a  more  definite 
season  of  susceptibility  than  the  other  scale  pests. 

Just  now  there  is  some  anxiety  on  account  of 
several  colonies  of  the  Longilus  scale.  This  was 
confounded  for  some  years  with  the  soft  brown, 
and  for  that  reason  it.  was  not  given  much  atten- 
tion, as  that  scale  was  under  control.  It  has  de- 
veloped lately,  however,  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference,  and  that  the  longilus  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  resist  the  fumigation  method 
of  control. 


"For  green  manure  nothing  is  better  1 
sorghum  cane  planted  in  drills  and  allowed 
become  well  grown  before  plowing  under  while 
still  thoroughly  green.    This  will  add  nitrates  as 
well  as  humus  to  the  soil  and  will  be  of  great 
benefit  in  aerating  the  land. 

"It  may  be  plowed  under  with  chains  on  plows 
as  it  stands,  disked  in  with  sharp  disks  on  sandy 
loam  soils,  or  cut  with  stalk  cutter  and  plowed 
under.  My  trees,  fertilized  in  this  way  only,  never 
stopped  growing  even  while  the  crop  was  ma- 
turing. In  any  future  tree  planting  I  may  do,  I 
shall  plow  under  a  crop  of  sorghum  the  fall  pre- 
vious to  planting,  and  shall  then  crop  the  orchard 
to  cotton  for  two  years  and  then  put  under  an- 
other crop  of  sorghum. 

"No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down 
either  for  irrigating  or  cultivating.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  friable,  aerated  and  moist  enough  to  have 
the  trees  vigorous  all  the  time.  The  labor  and 
water  necessary  for  these  results  will  vary  with 
the  season." 


Fumigation,  like  the  other  problems  of  the 
fruit  grower,  should  be  made  a  matter  of  study, 
so  that  the  owner  shall  at  least  know  whether  he 
is  being  well  served.  When  we  think  that  many 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  are  not  familiar 
with  the  reasons  for  the  various  details  of  the 
work  they  are  doing,  it  is  readily  seen  that  poor 
work  is  to  be  expected. 

The  owner  of  the  orchard  should  spend  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  night  with  the  outfit  doing 
the  work,  and  by  keeping  his  eyes  open  may  save 
much  loss  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  tents 
will  be  torn,  and  unless  the  owner  is  there  the 
work  goes  on,  using  the  damaged  tent  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Then  again,  the  men 
driving  the  chemical  wagon  get  careless  and 
break  branches,  or  in  some  cases  drive  completely 
over  young  trees,  to  the  end  that  the  tree  is 
broken  and  disfigured,  and  sometimes  is  de- 
stroyed. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  much  of  the 
fumigation  has  been  done  by  grower's  organiza- 
tions, in  the  hope  that  it  would  do  away  with  all 
or  many  of  the  troubles  of  the  contract  system. 
This  has  not  been  realized  to  the  extent  that  had 
been  hoped,  though  many  of  the  old  evils  have 
been  corrected. 

One  of  the  complaints  has  been  that  the  cost 
has  been  increased  instead  of  reduced.  This  is 
accounted  for  principally  in  the  increased  care 
with  which  the  work  is  done.  The  Woglum  sys- 
tem of  measured  tents  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  old  hit-and-miss  methods  of  the  past, 
and  requires  an  additional  man  on  the  crew  to 
measure  and  chart  the  tent.  Then  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  dose,  and  also  a 
general  raise  in  wages  and  materials. 

In  some  cases  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
rather  poor  management,  with  the  result  of  high 
depreciation  and  administration  charges,  but  on 
the  whole  the  mutual  organizations  have  tended 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  owner  of  the  grove, 
which  was  the  end  in  view. 

Many  problems  remain  to  be  solved.  There  is 
the  spotting  and  burning  of  fruit  and  trees,  which 
is  worse  some  nights  than  others. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
Prof.  Woglum  to  the  coast  again  to  go  further 
into  the  work  of  scale  eradication,  and  no  doubt 
ways  will  be  found  to  cope  with  this  latest  pest, 
as  well  as  solve  the  various  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  the  past. 

In  the  meantime  the  grower  who  knows  live 
scale  when  he  sees  it,  even  though  it  is  not  big 
enough  to  be  seen  without  a  glass,  will  get  better 
service  than  the  man  who  lets  the  work  go  by 
guess,  just  as  the  one  who  sees  that  the  irrigation 
is  well  done  and  followed  by  thorough  cultivation 
will  keep  his  trees  in  better  condition  than  one 
who  does  not. 

Care  in  these  details  of  orchard  operation  goes 
far  toward  insuring  success  in  the  orchard  in- 
vestment, just  as  indifference  in  these  things 
generally  spells  failure. 


Fumigation  For  Citrus  Pests. 
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Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Each  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  is 
used  in  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  house 
about  each  tree,  which  in- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  loss  in  your 
tree  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  in  the  winter 
while  the  bark  is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned in  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  each  you 
could  protect  Them?  Think 
it  over,  and  write  us  for 
samples  and  prices  or  phone  us  your 
wants — Greene  1325. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

535  E.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


HARM  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEJO   POINDBXTBR,  State  A«<nt, 
380  Market  si.,  San  FraaeWfco. 


Pull  Those  Stumps! 


TERMAAT  &  MONAHAN  ENGINES 


1%,  2%,  4,  6,  10  H.P.  Sizes. 

Correal  Dealsa,  \  <t>-  bent  materi- 
als, accurate  machine  work  make 
them  durable,  dependable  engines. 

You  can  buy  a  T.  &  M.  for  lea* 
money  than  any  other  good  engine 
will  cost  you. 

Prices  and  full  laformation  on  re- 
quest. 

Our  10-day  free  trial  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority  and  protects 
you  against  a  poor  purchase. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
1.1 '.ON  VIU>  T.  KI'ITS. 
861-8  Menadnock  RiiililinK, 
Sun  Francisco* 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  V. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  f.UHl  prr  M. 
Burbnnk's  I'utllKonlu  Strawberry  Plants 
*^.(I0  per  100. 

VXITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Various  Notes. 

Deputy  Consul  John  D.  Whiting  of 
Jerusalem  reports  that  the  olive  crop  in 
that  district  will  be  very  small.  It  is  the 
"off  year."  and  in  addition  the  few  blos- 
soms that  the  trees  bore  were  damaged 
by  rain  and  windstorms. 

Vice  Consul  General  William  Dawson 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  reports  that  on 
account  of  good  crops  of  apples  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries,  imports  of 
American  apples  will  not  be  large  this 
year. 

The  Santa  Barbara  county  walnut  crop 
for  1912  is  estimated  at  about  75'/  of  the 
1911  yield.  The  latter  was  classed  as  a 
bumper  crop. 

The  Grange  Company  of  Modesto  is 
going  extensively  into  the  alfalfa  seed 
business  and  will  plant  out  1000  acres  of 
alfalfa  for  seed. 

The  prune  crop  in  the  Thernialito  dis 
trict  is  now  being  harvested  and  dried, 
and  the  indications  are  for  a  larger  yield 
than  any  previous  year. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that 
a  quarantine  against  all  fruits  from  the 
Hawaiian  islands  became  effective  on  the 
18th  inst.  as  a  protection  against  the 
Mediterranean  fly,  which  has  caused  de- 
plorable damage  in  the  islands. 

The  bean  vines  of  Sutter  county  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  damaged  ly  the  red 
spider. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  eight  creameries  of  Kings  county 
paid  out  $161,000  to  the  dairymen  for 
butter-fat  received  for  the  month  ending 
September  15. 

Riverside  county  bee-keepers  have 
formed  an  organization  for  the  general 
protection  of  local  apairists  in  marketing 
their  honey,  the  care  of  the  bees,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry. 

Roy  Gilmer  and  J.  H.  Packard  of  Tip- 
ton, Tulare  county,  sold  234  and  75  head 
of  cattle  respectively  to  Tickney  and 
Allesrey,  to  be  driven  to  the  buyer's  range 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  to  be  fattened 
for  beef. 

Anthrax  recently  appeared  in  a  dairy 
herd  in  Tulare  county,  but  the  prompt 
action  of  the  local  veterinary.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Pouppirt.  who  immediately  identified  the 
disease  and  procured  anthrax  vaccine 
from  the  Cutter  laboratories  of  Berkeley, 
saved  the  whole  herd,  with  the  exception 
of  the  animals  first  attacked. 

Syl  Lawson  of  Woodland  has  received 
70  head  of  Holsteins  from  Modesto  and 
will  go  into  Holstein  breeding  quite  ex- 
tensively. 

Mountain  lions  are  reported  to  be  de- 
stroying many  calves  in  the  foothill  cat- 
tle ranges  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  as 
they  also  kill  many  deer  it  is  proposed  to 
interest  the  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  in  a  crusade  against 
the  lions. 

Z.  Russ  &  Sons  of  Humboldt  county 
purchased  the  grand  champion  Hereford 
bull  yearling  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
during  the  California  State  Fair,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  stock.  One  of  the 
best  young  Herefords  of  the  Simon-New- 
man Company  was  also  purchased.  Three 
of  the  Dorset  Horn  bucks  exhibited  were 
also  taken  up.  These  will  be  used  on 
Cotswold  ewes,  the  cross  combining  partly 
the  size  and  suitability  of  the  Cotswolds 
for  Humboldt  county  conditions  and  the 
prolificacy  of  the  Dorsets. 

Miller  &  Lux  are  constructing  large 
reinforced  concrete  silos  on  three  of  their 
dairy  ranches  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  in  order  that  their  cows  may 


NEW 

and 

SIMPLE 


WE  HAVE  PERFECTED  A 


Orchard  Heater 

at  a  price  within  reach  of  all  fruit  growers 


IT  WILL  BURN  ANY  OIL  SUCCESSFULLY 

FROM  DISTILLATES  TO  CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

American  Safety  Oil  Burner  Co. 

932-944  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


VETCH  and  BURR  CLOVER 

Are  the  best  cover  crops — having  great  Nitrogen  gathering  proper- 
ties.   Write  to  us  for  full  information. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

(Free  of  Dodder) 

The  present  weather  conditions  are  ideal  for  sowing  this  seed. 
We  now  have  stocks  of  Arabian.  Turkestan  and  Domestic  seed  of 
highest  quality.   

Samples  and  prices  furnished  upon  application. 
SEEL)  CATALOtiTE  .MAILED  FREE 


VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 


707  J  STREET, 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


This   Illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So.  Pint  Street,  San  Joie,  Cal. 
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have  plenty  of  green  feed  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  The  silos  measure  20  by  40  feet 
and  will  hold  300  tons  of  ensilage. 


Chicago  Beef  Prices. 

Prime  steers,  1300  to  1700  lbs.,  $10.40 
to  $11  per  100  lbs.  Choice  steers,  1250  to 
1380  lbs..  $9.35  to  $10.35.  Good  steers, 
1100  to  1240  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25.  Good  steers, 
1000  to  1100  lbs.,  $7.40  to  $8.20.  Fancy 
baby  beef  yearlings,  $9.60  to  $10.40  per 
100  lbs.  on  the  hoof. 


Watsonville  Apple  Show. 

The  program  for  the  apple  show  week 
at  Watsonville,  October  7  to  12th,  has 
been  completed,  and  visitors  to  that  in- 
teresting fixture  will  find  something  in- 
teresting in  progress  each  day.  Dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  will  be  there  during  the  week.  On 
the  12th  a  regiment  of  United  States  in- 
fantry, accompanied  by  the  regimental 
band,  will  be  present,  and  down  at  Porf 
Watsonville,  two  submarines  and  one  or 
two  cruisers  will  be  open  to  inspection. 
As  the  apple  show  press  agent  puts  it, 
"there  will  be  loads  of  fun  this  year  at 
Watsonville." 


packed  pears;  J.  E.  Holliday,  Graven- 
stein  apples;  T.  Orr,  best  peaches;  A.  L. 
Raffety,  best  corn;  E.  L.  Cunningham, 
tobacco  and  pumpkins;  A.  R.  Side,  po- 
tatoes; J.  L.  Coy,  tomatoes;  O.  Cleveland, 
best  display  of  vegetables;  L.  J.  Roach, 
corn  on  stalk;  Crawford  Bros,  and  E.  L. 
Cunningham,  tied  for  hops;  J.  Holt, 
grain;  T.  A.  Lane,  cabbage;  L.  J.  Romer, 
registered  Angora  goats;  Finnes  Colony, 
registered  Berkshire  boar;  A.  Joslyn, 
registered  Berkshire  sow;  W.  W.  German, 
registered  dairy  calves;  J.  E.  Holliday, 
best  sheep;  Crawford  Bros.,  best  draft 
stallion;  Joe  Cunningham,  best  draft 
mare;  Carl  Purdy,  special  prize,  floral 
display. 


Mendocino  County  Exhibits 
Products. 

Ukiah,  Mendocino  county,  held  what 
was  called'  "Ukiah's  First  Annual  Hop 
Festival,"  September  13  and  14,  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  general  exhibition 
of  the  county's  varied  products.  The 
event  attracted  large  crowds  from  the 
neighboring  counties,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  make  the  festival  an  annual  event; 
plans  being  already  under  way  for  a  more 
extensive  program  next  year.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  was  paid  out  for  prizes, 
the  following  being  the  winners  for  va- 
ried displays:  Mrs.  Bert  Thomas,  best 
fruit  display;  J.  R.  Banks,  best  display  of 


Tulare  Citrus  Exchange. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tulare 
County  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  J.  A.  Mil- 
ligan  was  re-elected  president  and  W.  L. 
Hempell,  vice-president,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Kairns.  W.  E.  Sproutt  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  manager  for  the  twelfth 
consecutive  year.  The  affairs  of  the  or- 
ganization are  said  to  be  in  excellent 
shape.  The  announcement  was  made  that 
orange  shippers  along  the  northeastern 
local  line  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  local 
freight  charges,  which  means  a  saving  of 
$12  per  car  or  3  cents  per  box. 


Profits  From  Prison-Made  Sacks. 

Purchasers  of  sacks  from  San  Quentin 
prison  are  required  to  sign  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  the  sacks  are  for  their  own 
use  and  are  not  to  be  resold,  but  recently 
the  prison  directors  were  advised  that  a 
firm  was  selling  sacks  to  the  farmers  at 
13  and  14  cents,  for  which  they  had  paid 
the  fixed  price  of  the  directors,  6%  cents. 
The  firm  has  been  threatened  with  prose- 
cution and  the  undelivered  balance  of  the 
order,  amounting  to  37,0u0  sacks,  has 
been  held  up. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  el  at 

GALVANIZED  SrEELj%  INCHES  W/DE 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  deciduous  prop- 
-ping  amd  nuimo 
OK  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cal.: 


Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Culbreatb,  Johnston,  S.  C,  does  It  Thousands  of 
others  doing  lL   Why  not  youl    Pull  an  acre  of 
etumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value— grow  big 
I  crops  on  virgin  soil!   Get  a 


duy 


— the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.   More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
ehter.400%  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  30 
s'  free  trial.  3  year  guaranleeto  replace,  free, 
castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
ifety  ratchets.   Free  book  shows  photos  1| 
and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
wllllnterestyou.  Write  now.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co..  11221st  St. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


SHASTA  DAISIES,  BURBANK  STRAIN 

Measuring  5  inches  aGross.     2000  extra  fine  plants  for  sale. 
Delivery  any  time  after  November.    Write  for  circular. 

VICTOR  JOHANSEN  SEED  COMPANY, 
Arroyo  Grunde,  Cal. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  hatl  no  trouble  in  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  nns 
small. 

It  1m  difl'crent  noiv  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  it  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  it  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  is  tills  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish   fair  and   living  prices   for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  it  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for — union  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


c 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  fertilizers  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


witli 


LIME  ana  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


HOW 
TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on  leading  oil-burn- 
ing lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most  economical  and  gives 
over  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odor- 
less, safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric. 
To  introduce  the  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on  Tpi-iI 
AGENTS  WANTED    Experience  un-   1U  133 JS  D  Ildl 


Ask  for  Particulars 


necessary.  Every 

home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent  sold  over  1000  on 
money  back  guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold  $800  worth  in  15 
days.  Evenings  made  profitable.  Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,        108  Aladdin  Building,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 


Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  83  per  copy.                   Second  Edition,  Postpaid  82  per  copy. 
AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.   
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Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTOX,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  bo- 
cause  it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  abort  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  n  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  ns  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species  tu 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture"  (new  edition).  It 
tells  you  how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the 
plants  and  plant  out  In  the  field.  Also 
describes  all  the  leading  kinds,  gives  their 
uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  16c  each,  4  for  60c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Ask  your  merchant  for  seed  put  out  bv 
"THE  SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA 
SEED-GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION."  It's 
CLEAN.  The  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS 
in  SURPRISE  VALLEY  have  recently 
formed  an  ASSOCIATION,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  see  that  their  already  famous 
alfalfa  seed  as  always  as  nearly  clean  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

TRY  SOME  OF  IT. 

SURPRISE  VALLEY  ALFALFA  SEED- 
GROWERS'  ASS'N, 

Cedarvillc,  Modoc  County,  Cal. 

LIME 

Do  you  know  jour  soil  conditional 
\\  runs  conditions  In  soil  prevent  fertiliz- 
ers doing  their  work.  Hence  inonev  lost. 
Air-slacked  lime,  hyilrnted  lime,  caritonate 
of  lime,  phoMphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime,  nitrate  of  lime. 

FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  .Soil  Chemist, 
733  Merchants  Exchange  Hldg., 
San  Francisco. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPPD  Blake,  Moffit  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rftrCR  Blake,  McFallAOo.,  Portland,  Ore 


ADVERTISING  HOOD  RIVER 
APPLES. 


The  Hood  River  Commercial  Club  has 
devised  a  plan  by  which  apple  shippers 
give  a  few  boxes  of  each  shipment  to  pay 
the  cost  of  popular  advertising  for  the 
rest.    It  is  to  work  in  this  way: 

"The  growers  will  be  asked  to  give 
an  order  for  several  boxes  of  extra  fancy 
apples,  on  the  selling  agency  that  will 
handle  their  apples.  These  orders  will 
be  turned  into  the  selling  agency  by  the 
club  and  the  apples  sold,  the  club  taking 
the  pool  price.  The  selling  agencies  will 
be  asked  to  designate  the  cities  where 
they  are  selling  apples  in  carload  lots  of 
fancy  grades,  and  display  advertising  will 
be  placed  in  the  local  papers  at  these 
points. 

"The  advertising  will  be  placed  right 
in  front  of  the  consumer  in  the  pages  of 
his  own  paper,  the  apples  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  commission  firms  in  his  own 
town;  the  consumer  can  ask  his  grocer 
for  a  Hood  River  apple  and  know  that 
if  he  insists  on  having  it,  the  grocer 
will  be  able  to  get  it  for  him,  and  in 
short  order. 

"The  commission  man  will  be  glad  to 
handle  an  apple  that  has  the  selling 
force  of  newspaper  advertising  behind  it. 
and  the  grocer  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
anything  he  is  asked  for  that  will  net 
him  a  profit. 

"In  this  way  the  market  in  any  town 
can  be  strengthened  and  the  fieW  broad- 
ened. New  markets  can  be  opened  up, 
for  places  that  never  ordered  a  carload  of 
Hood  River  apples  before  will  begin  to 
get  inquiries  for  Hood  River  apples  from 
points  that  never  inquired  before. 

"There  is  nothing  distinctly  new  about 
the  plan  of  getting  the  goods  before  the 
consumer,  because  the  tactics  are  the  same 
as  employed  by  every  manufacturer  of 
goods  that  makes  his  wares  for  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  But  no  one  has  ever 
before  advertised  an  apple  to  the  con- 
sumer. California  has  advertised  her  or- 
anges with  great  success,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  advertising  firms  in  America  has 
handled  the  advertising.  Most  goods  are 
advertised  in  the  great  national  maga- 
zines, but  this  advertising  firm  says  that 
even  with  40,000  cars  of  oranges  last  year 
the  demand  that  could  have  been  cre- 
ated by  national  magazine  advertising  was 
so  vast  that  40,000  cars  would  not  have 
come  anywhere  near  supplying  it.  Their 
conclusion  on  the  orange  question  was 
that  the  local  papers  would  have  to  be 
employed." 


STATE  STATISTICIAN  DESIRES 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  ascertain 
the  name  and  address  of  all  the  district 
and  county  growers'  associations  in  the 
State,  such  as  almond,  walnut,  bean,  bee- 
keepers, etc.,  so  that  I  can  communicate 
with  them  from  time  to  time.  If  the 
various  secretaries  will  send  me  this  in- 
formation, I  will  publish  it  in  my  next 
report,  and  it  should  prove  useful  to 
those  concerned.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  insert  a  notice  in  your  paper  to 
this  effect? 

QCOBGE  Rohlktson, 
Sacramento.  State  Statistician. 


Farming  Land  To  Lease 

Tract  900  Acres 
"     850  " 


M 


750 
860 


Rent,  V*  crop  delivered  at  warehouse; 
Vz  have  summerfallow  each  year;  good 
improvements;  school  near  ranches.  In- 
quire of  J.  A.  TRESCOSY,  .San  Lucas,  Mon- 
terey County,  Cal. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 

2-gallon,  3-gallon  and  5-gallon  capacities 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


510  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


728  Con.  Realty  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


TRADE  MARK 


13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 

Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  -  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Buy 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 


Fertilizers 

— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Phospho-Potassic  fertilizer,  0-14-9.  is 
just  the  mixture  to  use  during  September  and  October  for 
early  maturing  and  quality  producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 

l.'O  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1  Superior  Grain  Drill  for  sale  cheap. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mail  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A  IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8tti  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Kooflng,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  Iffier;ofd 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Ve?vet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed 
Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand, 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur;  "Fruit"  Brand,  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Re- 
fined Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery!  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Office!  024  California  St„  above  Kearney,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.      Telephone:  Kearney  4836 — (Home)  C6636. 
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Live  Stock  Awards  at  the  State  Fair. 


The  exhibit  of  dairy  cattle  at  the  State 
Fair  last  week  outclassed  by  a  good  mar- 
gin anything  seen  before  in  California. 
Of  the  Holstein  aged  cows,  Prof.  Car- 
lisle, who  judged  the  dairy  cows,  stated 
that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  lot  of 
Holstein  cattle  ever  seen  in  the  show-ring 
at  any  place  or  at  any  time.  Others 
with  experience  stated  that  the  display 
was  the  best  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  winner  in  this  class  was  the  world's 
record  cow,  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol 
Burke,  pressed  close  by  Stafford  Mercedes 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,  FroU 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
Office!  «24  California  St..  Sum  Fraaelac* 


Aagie  Tubie  of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
with  Inka  Tritomia  2d  of  Jas.  McGilli- 
vray  a  good  third  and  Avon  Dare  Clover- 
dale  of  H.  B.  Cowan  fourth. 

A  similar  improvement  in  the  Jerseys 
was  seen.  N.  H.  Locke  took  more  of  the 
prizes  than  any  other  exhibitor,  and  pro- 
vided a  new  grand  champion  cow  to  beat 
out  former  champions  in  Valet's  Golden 
Biddy  of  Lockeford,  a  two-year-old  heifer 
which  calved  at  the  Fair.  J.  B.  and  J.  E. 
Thorp,  and  W.  H.  Hackett,  both  of  whom 
had  exhibited  before,  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  number  of  awards  received 
and  the  quality  of  stock  on  hand. 

The  other  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  also 
improved  in  number  and  quality  with  the 
exception  of  Ayrshires,  which  were  fewer 
in  number  than  a  year  before.  Unfor- 
tunately, space  will  not  permit  the  notice 
that  might  be  given  the  different  herds 
and  animals. 

Occasional  remarks  by  Prof.  Carlisle 
on  the  reasons  for  his  awards  were  great- 
ly appreciated  by  exhibitors  and  audience. 

HOLSTEIN-FEIESIANS. 

University  of  Nevada —  1st  Bulls  3  yrs. 
old  and  over;  3rd  Junior  yearling  bull; 
1st  Senior  champion  bull;  2nd  Cows  4ys. 
old  and  over;  1st  Cows  2  yrs.  old  and 
under  3  yrs.;  1st  Junior  yearling  cows; 
2nd  Senior  cow  calves;  2nd  Junior  cow 
calves;  2nd  Aged  herd;  3rd  Breeders' 
young  herd;  1st  Four  animals,  any  age, 
get  of  one  sire;  1st  Two  animals  any 
age,  produce  of  one  cow. 

James  McGillivray— 2nd  3-yr.-old  bull; 
3rd  Cows  4  yrs.  old  and  over. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons — 1st  Bulls  2  yrs. 
old  and  under  3;  1st  and  2nd  Senior  year- 
ling bulls;  4th  Junior  yearling  bull;  2nd 
and  3rd  Senior  bull  calf;  1st,  2nd,  4th 
Junior  bull  calves;  Gold  Medal,  Grand 
Champion  Bull;  1st  Cows.  4  yrs.  old  and 
over;  1st,  3rd,  4th  Cows  3  yrs.  old  and 
under  4;  2nd,  3rd,  4th  Cows  2  yrs.  old 
and  under  3  yrs;  2nd  and  3rd  Senior  year- 
ling cows;  2nd,  3rd,  4th  Junior  yearling 
cows;  1st,  3rd,  4th  Senior  cow  calves; 
1st,  3rd,  4th  Junior  cow  calves;  1st  Grand 
and  Senior  champion  cow;  Gold  Medal, 
Grand  Champion  Cow;  1st  Aged  herd; 
1st  and  2nd  Breeders'  young  herd;  1st  and 
2nd  Calf  herd;  2nd  and  3rd  Four  ani- 
mals, any  age,  get  of  one  sire;  2nd  and 
3rd,  Two  animals,  any  age,  produce  of 
one  cow. 

T.  J.  Gilkerson— 2nd  Bulls  2  yrs.  old 
and  under  3 ;  3rd  Junior  bull  calves. 

Heenan  &  Weldon— 3rd  Bulls  2  yrs  old 
and  under  3  yrs. 

Markhofer  &  Latta — 3rd  Senior  year- 
ling bulls. 

H.  B.  Cowan — 2nd  Junior  yearling  bull; 
4th  Cows  4  yrs.  old  and  over;  2nd  Cows 
3  yrs.  old  and  under  4. 

University  Farm — 1st  Senior  bull  calf; 
1st  Junior  champion  bull;  1st,  4th  Senior 
yearling  cows;  1st  Junior  champion  cow; 
4th  Two  animals,  any  age,  produce  of 
one  cow. 

JERSEYS. 

N.  H.  Locke— 1st  and  2nd  Bulls  3  yrs. 
old  and  over;  2nd  Bulls  2  yrs.  -old  and 
under  3;  2nd,  3rd,  4th  Bulls  junior  year 
lings;  1st,  4th  Jersey  senior  bull  calf; 
2nd  Junior  bull  calf;  4th  Cows  4  yrs.  old 
and  over;  1st  Cows  3  yrs.  old  and  over; 
1st,  2nd  Cows  2  yrs.  old  and  under  3; 
1st  Senior  yearling  cows;  1st  Junior  year- 
ling cow;  1st,  2nd  Senior  heifer  calf; 
2nd  Junior  heifer;  1st  Breeders'  young 
herd;  1st  Calf  herd;  2nd  Four  animals, 
any  age,  get  of  one  sire;  1st  Aged  herd; 
Gold  Medal,  Senior  champion  bull;  Sil- 
ver Medal,  Junior  champion  cow;  Gold 
Medal,  Grand  Champion  Cow;  2nd  Two 
animals,  any  age,  produce  of  one  cow. 

Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo — 


Your 

Money 

Back 

on  the 

Cover 

Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 

low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

FARMftfTPM  lfc  '3  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rrllMTIUuCnM  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 


For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-326-330  -SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter, 
FACTORIESj 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES « 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash.  Still 
the  best  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLION  for  sale. 
Nine  years  old.  Owner  has  French  pedi- 
gree and  certificate  of  examination  by 
California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 
Price,  $1200  cash,  or  would  trade  for 
good  serviceable  mares  for  farm  work. 
Address  L  H.  Whitfield,  Mission  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCH  E- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  lillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS.  Davis,  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BFEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camr. 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  tor  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man, 
ager,  Newman.  Cal. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  HERKSH1RE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
May  hews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
sto"k  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Proline,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Letnoore,  Cal. 


FOB  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding.  Fresno,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder.  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland.  Cal. 

FOLA N*D -CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins.  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

THOROBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS— Young 
stock  for  sale.  Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock, 
Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Clasa 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams.  Cal. 

TAM WORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy  Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

H.  T.  GOETHF.  St.  Helena.  Cal.— For  sale. 
100  stock  hogs,  grades. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H    CRANE.   Santa  Rosa,   Cal.— South- 
down sheep  for  sale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bull  c  alv.  s.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $2r>  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad.  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. GaiU-d  saddle,  driving  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp 
(Stockton,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH.  Paicin.s.  Cal.— Regis- 
tered  Perchrrons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON.  Woodland,  Cal  — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT.  Santa  Rosa.— Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


3rd  Bulls  3  yrs.  old  or  over;  3rd  Cows 
4  yrs.  old  or  over;  3rd  Senior  bull  calves; 
2nd  Junior  yearling  cows;  1st  and  4th. 
Junior  heifer;  2nd  Breeders'  young  herd; 
2nd  Calf  herd;  4th  Pour  animals,  any 
age,  get  of  one  sire;  4th  Two  animals, 
any  age,  produce  of  one  cow. 

J.  B.  &  J.  E.  Thorp— 1st  Bulls  2  yrs  old 
and  under  3  yrs.;  2nd  Senior  bull  calf; 
2nd  Senior  yearling  cows;  3rd  Senior 
heifer  calf;  3rd  Junior  heifer;  3rd  Two 
animals,  any  age,  produce  of  one  cow; 
2nd  Aged  herd. 

Guy  H.- Miller — 1st  Bulls  senior  year- 
lings; 3rd  Junior  bull  calf;  1st  Cows  4 
yrs.  old  or  over;  2nd  Cows  3  yrs.  old 
and  over;  3rd,  4th  Cows  2  yrs.  old  and 
under  3;  4th  Senior  heifer  calf;  3rd  Calf 
herd;  1st,  3rd  Four  animals,  any  age, 
get  of  one  sire;  1st  Two  animals,  any 
age,  produce  of  one  cow;  Silver  Medal, 
Junior  champion  bull;  Gold  Medal,  Grand 
Champion  Bull;  Gold  Medal,  Senior 
Champion  Cow. 

University  of  Nevada — 1st  Junior  year- 
ling bulls. 

University  Farm — 1st  Junior  bull  calf. 

W.  J.  Hackett— 2nd  Senior  yearling 
bulls;  4th  Junior  bull  calf;  2nd  Cows  4 
yrs.  old  or  over;  3rd,  4th  Senior  yearling 
cows;  3rd  Junior  yearling  cows;  3rd 
Breeders'  young  herd. 

GUEUNSEYS. 

Chas.  G.  Lathrop — 1st,  2nd  Aged  bulls; 
1st  two-year-old  bulls;  2nd,  3rd  Senior 
yearlings;  1st  Junior  yearlings;  2nd  Sen- 
ior bull  calves;  1st,  3rd  Junior  calves; 
1st  Senior  champion  bulls;  Gold  Medal, 
Grand  Champion  Bull;  1st  Cows  4  yrs  old 
or  over;  1st  Cows  3  yrs.  and  under  4 
yrs.;  1st,  3rd  Cows  2  yrs.  and  under  3; 
1st  Senior  yearlings;  1st  Junior  yearling 
cows;  1st,  2nd  Senior  calves;  1st,  2nd 
Junior  cow  calves;  1st  Senior  champion 
cows;  1st  Junior  champion  cows;  Gold 
Medal,  Grand  Champion  Cow;  1st  Aged 
herd;  1st  Breeders'  young  herd;  1st  Calf 
herd;  2nd,  3rd  Get  of  sire;  1st,  2nd  Pro- 
duce of  dam. 

J.  F.  Kelly— 2nd  Bulls  2  yrs.  old;  1st 
Senior  yearlings;  2nd  Junior  calves;  2nd, 
3rd  Cows  4  yrs.  old  or  over;  2nd  Cows 
3  yrs.  and  under  4;  2nd  Cows '2  yrs.  and 
under  3;  2nd  Junior  yearling  cow;  3rd 
Senior  calves;  3rd  Junior  cow  calves;  2nd 
Aged  herd;  1st  Get  of  sire. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Henderson— 3rd  Bulls  2  yrs 
old;  1st  Senior  bull  calf;  4th  Cows  4  yrs. 
old  or  over;  4th  Cows  2  yrs.  and  under 
3;  3rd  Junior  yearling  cow;  4th  Junior 
cow  calves;  3rd  Aged  herd;  3rd  Produce 
oi  dam. 

AYBSIIIBKS. 

Wallace  McDonald — 1st  Bulls  2  yrs.  old 
and  under  3;  1st  Senior  yearlings;  1st 
and  2nd  Senior  yearlings;  1st  Junior  year- 
lings; 1st,  2nd  Senior  calves;  1st  Junior 
calves;  1st  Senior  champion;  Gold  Medal, 
Grand  Champion;  1st  Young  herd;  1st 
Calf  herd;  1st,  2nd  Get  of  sire;  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  Produce  of  dam. 

W.  J.  Domes — 1st  Junior  yearlings;  1st 
Junior  calves;  1st  Junior  champion. 

DL'TCH  BELTED. 

Frank  Reed  Sanders — 2nd  Bulls  3  years 
old  or  over;  1st  Senior  yearling  bulls;  1st 
Senior  bull  calves;  1st  Senior  champion 
bull;  Gold  Medal,  Grand  champion  bull; 
2nd  and  3rd  Cows  4  years  old  or  over; 
1st  Cows  3  years  old  and  under  4;  1st 
and  3rd  Cows  2  years  old  and  under  3: 
1st  Senior  yearling  cows;  1st  Junior  year- 
ling cows;  1st  Senior  heifer  calf;  3rd 
Junior  heifer  calves;  1st  Senior  champion 
cow;  1st  Junior  champion  cow;  Gold 
Medal,  Grand  champion  cow;  1st  Aged 
herd;  1st  Breeders'  young  herd;  1st  and 
2nd  Four  animals,  any  age,  get  of  one 
sire;  1st  and  3rd  Two  animals,  any  age, 
produce  of  one  cow.  The  balance  of  the 
awards  on  this  breed  were  divided  by 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

Shire  Stallions  and  Mares 


I  have  on  hand  an  extra 
choice  lot  of  Shires  this 
season.  Watch  them  at 
the  State  Fair. 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside  28601,  owned  and 
imported  by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

NAPA,  CAL. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT ■ HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE  BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrest  Lad"— Firtt  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  1 1 19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  Imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  In  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Print  Won  by  Flock,  1811 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Arnlln  De  Kol.  one  year  as,0«5.»  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  six  months .  18.2.SS.8  lb*,  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully    give    you    further    information  and 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 
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Mrs.  Jennie 
Strader. 


Strader    and    Ulysses  G. 


BEEF  BREEDS. 

SHORT- HORNS. 

J.  H.  Glide — 1st  Bulls  3  years  old  or 
over;  1st,  Junior  yearling  bull:  3rd  Junior 
bull  calf;  1st  Cows  2  years  old  and  under 
3;  1st  Senior  champion  bull  2  years  old 
or  over;  1st  Junion  champion  bull  under 
2  years;  1st  Senior  champion  cow  2  years 
old  or  over;  1st  Grand  Champion  Bull; 
1st  Grand  Champion  Cow;  1st  Four  ani- 
mals, either  sex,  get  on  one  sire;  1st  Two 
animals,  either  sex,  produce  of  one  cow; 
1st  Bulls  3  years  old  and  over;  1st  Junior 
yearlings;  3rd  Junior  calf;  1st  Cows  2 
years  old  and  under  3;  1st  Senior  Cham- 
pion Bull  2  years  old  and  over;  1st 
Junior  Champion  Bull  under  2  years;  1st 
Senior  Champion  Cow  2  years  old  and 
over:  1st  Grand  Champion  Bull;  1st 
Grand  Champion  Cow;  1st  Four  animals, 
either  sex,  get  of  one  sire;  1st  Two  ani- 
mals, either  sex,  produce  of  one  cow. 

Howard  Cattle  Co. — 2nd  Bulls  3  years 
old  or  over;  1st  Senior  yearling  bull;  4th 
and  5th  Senior  bull  calf;  2nd  Senior  year- 
ling cow;  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Senior  calf; 
3rd  Herd,  two  heifers,  under  1  year,  bull 
under  2  years,  two  heifers  1  year  old  and 
under;  2nd  Bulls  3  years  old  and  over;  1st 
Senior  yearlings;  2nd  Junior  yearlings; 
4th  and  5th  Senior  bull  calf;  2nd  Senior 
yearling  cow;  4th  Junior  yearling  cow; 
3rd  and  4th  Senior  calf;  3rd  Herd,  2 
heifers  under  1  year,  bull  under  2  years, 
2  heifers  1  year  old  and  under  2. 

T.  S.  Glide— 3rd  Bulls  2  years  old  and 
under  3;  3rd  Senior  bull  calf;  1st  Cows  3 
years  old  and  over;  4th  Cows  2  years  old 
and  under  3;  1st  and  4th  Junior  yearling 
cow;  2nd  Junior  calf;  1st  Aged  herd  of 
four;  3rd  Four  animals,  either  sex,  get 
of  one  sire;  1st  Bulls  2  years  old  and  un- 
der 3;  3rd  Senior  bull  calf;  1st  Cows  3 
years  old  and  over;  3rd  and  4th  Cows  2 


years  old  and  under  3;  1st  and  3rd  Junior 
yearling  cow;  2nd  Junior  calf;  1st  Aged 
herd;  3rd  Four  animals,  either  sex,  get 
of  one  sire. 

University  Farm — 2nd  Bulls  2  years  old 
and  under  3;  2nd  Cows  2  years  old  and 
under  3;  3rd  Senior  yearling  cow;  2nd 
Bulls  2  years  old  and  under  3;  2nd  Cows 
2  years  old  and  under  3;  3rd  Senior  year- 
ling cow. 

Harbison  Bros. — 2nd  Senior  yearling 
bull;  3rd  Cows  3  years  old  or  over;  2nd 
Senior  yearlings;  3rd  Cows  3  years  old 
and  over. 

University  of  Idaho — 2nd  Junior  year- 
ling bull;  2nd  Junior  yearling  cow. 

T.  B.  Gibson— 1st  Senior  bull  calf;  1st 
and  4th  Junior  bull  calf;  2nd  Cows  3 
years  old  or  over;  1st  Senior  yearling 
cow;  3rd  Junior  yearling  cow;  1st  Senior 
calf;  1st  and  5th  Junior  calf;  1st  Junior 
champion  cow;  1st  Herd,  2  heifers  under 
1  year  old,  bull  under  2  years,  2  heifers 
1  year  old  and  under  2;  3rd  Herd,  1  bull 
and  2  heifers  under  12  months;  2nd  Four 
animals,  either  sex,  get  of  one  sire;  2nd 
and  3rd  Two  animals,  either  sex,  pro- 
duce of  one  cow;  1st  Senior  bull  calf;  1st 
and  4th  Junior  calves;  2nd  Cows  3  years 
old  and  over;  1st  Senior  yearling  cow; 
2nd  Junior  yearling  cow;  1st  and  2nd 
Senior  calf;  1st  and  5th  Junior  calf;  1st 
Junior  champion  cow;  1st  Herd,  2  heifers 
under  1  year,  bull  under  2  years,  2  heifers 
1  year  old  and  under  2;  1st  and  3rd  Herd, 
1  bull  and  2  heifers  under  12  months; 
2nd  Four  animals,  either  sex,  get  of  one 
sire;  2nd  and  3rd  Two  animals,  either 
sex,  produce  of  one  cow. 

Paicines  Ranch  Co. — 2nd  Senior  bull 
calf;  2nd  and  5th  Junior  bull  calf;  3rd 
and  4th  Junior  calf;  2nd  Herd,  2  heifers 
under  1  year,  bull  under  2  years,  2  heifers 
1  year  old  and  under  2;  2nd  Herd,  1  bull 
and  2  heifers  under  12  months;  3rd 
Junior  yearling;    2nd   Senior  bull  calf; 


B-L-K 

MILKING  MACHINES 

in  competition  with  all  the  best-known  milkers  on  the  market 

WON  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 
AS  THE  BEST  MILKING  MACHINES. 

Is  not  this  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  this  is  the  machine  you 
want? 


The  B-L-K  way  will  increase  your  milk  production,  cut  down  your 
operating  expenses,  and  solve  your  help  problem. 

If  you  were  not  at  the  Fair  to  see  the  B-L-K  in  operation,  ask 
your  neighbor  who  was  there  or  write  us  for  particulars. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Fresno 


ANOTHER  VICTORY 


THE 


De  Laval  Cream  Separator 


HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 
The  HIGHEST  PRIZE 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL 


at  the 

California  State  Fair 

Sept.  14th  to  21st,  1912. 

BE   YOUR   OWN  JUDGE 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who  would 
purchase  any  other  than  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  for  his  own 
use  if  he  would  but  see  and  try  an  improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


NEW  YORK 


Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 

N 


USE  THE 


OW— when  the  milk- 
ing Is  done  the  s  k  i  ai- 
ming is  done. 

Be  Sore  To  Call  And 
See  This  Machine! 

price,  delivered  with  demon- 
stration. Strongest  guarantee 
Of  dependability.  Most  sanl-J 
tary.  Skims  faster  than  10  men! 
can  milk.  Bowl  runs  without  1 
slightest  vibration.  Meeds  no  1 
watching. 

700  Pounds  Capacity 
One  size  for  any  size  dairy.  J 
Thousands  In  satisfactory  / 
use.  Book  Free.  Or  call. 


AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 

SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND 
MONEY 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  NOW 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

37  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  DAIRY  DISTRICTS 


For  all  types  of  Gas,  Kerosene   or   Gasoline  Engines 

Use 

STANDARD 
Gas  Engine  Oil 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  specially  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  lubrication  under  high  temperature  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon  deposit  on  cyl- 
inders or  piston  rings. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  other  working  parts.  It  is  the  only  oil  you  need 
for  your  engine. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Standard  Cat  Engine  Oil.  Put  up  in 
barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  lithographed  cans. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


( Incorporated ) 


f  rancuco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  (7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  1%  ft.  deep,  910.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  slues  In  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  VV.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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2nd  and  5th  Junior  calf:  4th  Senior  year- 
ling cow;  3rd  and  4th  Junior  calf;  2nd 
Herd,  2  heifers  under  1  year,  bull  under 
2  years,  2  heifers  1  year  and  under  2; 
2nd  Herd,  1  bull  and  2  heifers  under  12 
months. 

University  Farm — 1st,  2  years  and  un- 
der 3;  Gold  Medal,  Senior  champion  bull. 

University  of  Nevada — 1st  yearling 
dropped  between  Sept.  9,  1910,  and  Sept. 
19,  1911;  1st  3  years  old  or  over;  1st,  2 
years  and  under  3;  1st  yearlings  dropped 
between  Sept.  1,  1910  and  Sept.  1,  1911; 
1st  Calves  dropped  after  Sept.  1,  1911; 
Silver  .Medal,  Junior  champion  bull;  Gold 
Medal,  Senior  champion  cow;  Silver 
Medal,  Junior  champion  cow;  Gold  Medal, 
Grand  champion  cow. 

HEBEFORDS. 

University  Farm — 1st  Bulls  3  yrs.  old 
and  over;  1st  Yearling  cows;  1st  Senior 
champion  bull;  1st  Junior  champion; 
1st  Grand  champion  cow. 

Simon  Newman  Co. — 2nd  Bulls  3  yrs. 
old  and  over;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Yearling  bulls; 
2nd,  3rd  Bull  calves;  1st  Cows  3  yrs.  old 
or  over;  2nd,  3rd  Cows  2  yrs.  old  and 
under  3;  2nd  Yearling  cows;  2nd,  3rd 
Cow  calves;  1st  Aged  herds;  1st  Breed- 
ers' young  herd;  1st  Four  animals  get 
of  one  sire. 

University  of  Idaho — 1st  Bull  calves; 
1st  Junior  champion  bull;  1st  Grand 
champion  bull. 

University  of  Nevada — 1st  Cows  2  yrs. 
old  and  under  3;  3rd,  Yearling  cows. 

RED  POLLED. 

R.  R.  Cartwright — 1st  3  yrs.  old  and 
over;  1st  2  yrs.  and  under  3  yrs.;  1st 
Yearlings;  2nd  Calves;  1st,  2nd  Three 
years  old  and  over;  1st  Two  years  old 
and  under  3  yrs.;  2nd,  3rd  Yearlings; 
1st  Aged  herd;  1st  Get  of  sire;  1st  Pro- 
duce of  dam;  Gold  Medal,  Senior  Cham 
pion  Bull;  Silver  Medal,  Junior  cham- 
pion bull;  Gold  Medal,  Senior  Champion 
Cow;  Gold  Medal,  Grand  Champion  Bull; 
Gold  Medal,  Grand  Champion  Cow. 

G.  L.  Cartwright— 2nd  Three  yrs.  old 
and  over;  2nd  Yearlings;  1st  Calves;  3rd 
Three  yrs.  old  and  over;  2nd  Two  yrs. 
old  and  under  3;  1st  Yearlings;  1st,  2nd 
Calves;  2nd  Aged  herd;  1st  Breeders' 
young  herd;  2nd  Produce  of  dam;  Silver 
Medal,  Junior  champion  cow. 

HORSES. 

PERCHERO.NS. 

California  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis 
Obispo — 1st  Four  yrs.  old  or  over;  1st 
Mares  4  yrs.  old  and  over  and  foal  at 
feet;  1st  Mares  4  yrs.  old  and  over;  1st 
Mares  3  yrs.  old  and  under  4;  2nd  Mares 

2  yrs.  old  and  under  3;  Gold  Medal, 
Grand  Champion  Mare. 

J.  Crouch  &  Son — 2nd  and  3rd  Four 
yrs.  old  or  over;  1st  Three  yrs.  and  un- 
der 4;  1st,  2nd  Two  yrs.  and  under  3; 
Gold  Medal,  Grand  Champion  Stallion. 

Paicines  Rancho — 1st  One  yr.  old  and 
under  2  yrs. 

C.  W.  Van  Gelder— 2nd  One  yr.  old  and 
under  2  yrs.;  2nd  Mares  4  yrs.  old  and 
over. 

Henry  Wheatley — 1st  Mares  1  yr.  old 
and  under  2  yrs. 

BELGIANS. 

J.  Crouch  &  Sons — 1st  and  3rd  Stallions 
4  years  old  and  over;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  3  years 
and  under  4;  1st,  2  years  old  and  under 

3  years;  Gold  Medal,  Grand  Champion 
Stallion. 

George  J.  Luhreson — 2nd.  Stallions  4 
years  old  and  over. 

SHIBES. 

Henry  Wheatley — Class  A:  1st  and  2nd 
Stallions  4  years  old  and  over;  1st  and 
2nd  Stallions  3  years  and  under  4;  1st 
Mares  4  years  old  and  over;  1st  Mares  3 
years  old  and  under  4;  1st  Mares  1  year 


The  Automatic  Field 

AND 

Orchard  Gun 

This  Gun  will  thoroughly  protect  your  Or- 
chards from  Birds  and  Animals. 

It  will  protect  your  Grain  Fields,  Seed  Fields, 
Berries,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Poultry,  Sheep. 

It  does  not  kill,  but  drives  away  both  Birds 
and  Animals. 

It  is  extensively  in  use  in  Europe,  Australia 
and  India. 

It  is  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Each  Gun  shoots  every  hour  for  10  hours 
consecutively,  and  requires  no  attention.  It  is 
simple  in  construction  and  is  not  affected  bv 
the  weather. 

For  information  address 

AUTOMATIC  GUN  CO. 

521  CLUNIE  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  U6.      Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  napntha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
..hen  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  tbe  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  'imply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  Vou  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  U  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 

10  to  40- H .  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  3^  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  arel 

.originators  of  irrigation  appliances.  It  is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  your  Irrlnatlon  problems.  We  will  submltl 
r  plans  to  suit  individual  need!  for  the  most  economical  anal 
convenient  svstem  vet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  lrrl(ra»| 
tlon.    Write  us  and  eet  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Hook." 


1234  East  28th  St., 


Lou  Angeles,  Cul. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  Is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making; 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  Tou  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  In  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.26;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  P. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Vlsalta,  CaL  Write 
for  literature. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Franclaeo, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  op  •6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $.1,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS  I 


Isaias  W.  Hellman 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 
F.  L.  Llpman 
James  K.  Wilson 
Frank  B.  King 
W.  McGavin 
E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


Special  Attention  to  Oat  of  Town  Accounta. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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old  and  under  2;  Gold  Medal,  Grand 
Champion  Stallion;  Gold  Medal,  Grand 
Champion  Mare.  Class  B:  1st  and  2nd 
Stallions  4  years  old  and  over;  1st  and 
2nd  Stallions  3  years  old  and  under  4;  1st 
Mares  4  years  old  and  over;  1st  Mares  3 
years  old  and  under  4;  1st  Mares  1  year 
old  and  under  2;  Gold  Medal,  Champion 
Grand  Stallion;  Gold  Medal,  Grand  Cham- 
pion Mare. 

A.  M.  Easton — Class  A:  3rd  Stallions 
4  years  old  and  over;  2nd  and  3rd  Mares 

3  years  old  and  under  4;  1st  and  2nd 
Stallion  or  Filly  foal  under  1  year.  Class 
B:  3rd  Stallion  4  years  old  and  over; 
2nd  and  3rd  Mares  3  years  old  and  un- 
der 4. 

Mt.  Diablo  Shire  Horse  Co. — Class  A: 
3rd  Stallions  3  years  old  and  under  4. 
Class  B:  3rd  Stallions  3  years  old  and  un- 
der 4. 

John  McCormack — Class  A:  1st  Mares 

4  years  old  or  over  and  foal  at  feet.  Class 
B:  1st  Mares  4  years  old  or  over  and  foal 
at  feet. 

SWINE. 

BERKSIIIRES. 

Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm — 1st  Boars  2 
yrs.  old  and  over;  1st  Boars  over  6  mos. 
and  under  1  yr. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Sows  over 
6  mos.  and  under  1  yr.;  1st  Four  under 
1  yr.  get  of  one  sire;  1st  Boar  and  three 
sows  under  1  yr. ;  Gold  Medal,  Champion 
boar  of  any  age. 

University  of  Nevada— 2nd  Boars  2  yrs. 
old  and  over;  3rd  Boar  and  three  sows 
over  1  yr. 

A.  B.  Humphrey — 3rd  Boars  2  yrs.  old 
and  over;  1st  Boar  1  yr.  old  and  under 
2;  1st,  2nd,-  3rd  Boar  under  6  mos.  old; 
2nd,  3rd  Sows  2  yrs.  old  and  over;  2nd, 
3rd  Sows  1  yr.  old  and  under  2;  1st,  2nd 
Sows  under  6  mos.;  2nd,  Four  pigs  pro- 
duce of  one  sow;  2nd  Four  under  1  yr. 
get  of  one  sire;  1st  Boar  and  three  sows 
over  1  yr.;  2nd  Boar  and  three  sows 
under  1  yr.;  Silver  Medal,  Champion  boar 
of  any  age. 

J.  A.  Murphy— 2nd  Boar  1  yr.  old  and 
under  2  yrs. 

Polytechnic  School— 3rd  Boar  1  yr.  old 
and  under  2  yrs. 

Calla  Gove  Farm — 2nd  Boar  over  6  mos. 
and  under  1  yr. 

G.  A.  Murphy— 3rd  Boar  over  6  mos. 
and  under  1  yr.;  1st  Sows  2  yrs.  old  and 
over;  1st  Sow  1  yr.  old  and  under  2; 
3rd  Sows  under  6  mos.;  2nd  Boar  and 
three  sows  over  1  yr.;  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Champion  sow  of  any  age. 

Greenfields  Farm — 3rd  Four  pigs  pro- 
duce of  one  sow. 

H.  L.  Murphy — 1st  Four  pigs  produce 
of  one  sow;  3rd  Four  under  1  yr.  get  of 
one  sire;  3rd  Boar  and  three  sows  under 
1  yr. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

A.  M.  Henry — 1st  Boars  2  yrs.  old  and 
over;  2nd  Boar  and  three  sows  over  1  yr. 

M.  Bassett — 2nd  Boars  2  yrs.  old  and 
over;  1st,  2nd  Boars  1  yr.  old  and  un- 
der 2;  1st,  3rd  Boars  over  6  mos.  and 
under  1  yr.;  1st,  2nd  Boars  under  6  mos.; 
3rd  Sow  2  yrs.  old  and  over;  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
Sow  1  yr.  old  and  under  2  yrs.;  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  Sow  over  6  mos.  and  under  1  yr. ; 
1st,  2nd  Sows  under  6  mos.;  2nd  Pen 
of  four  pigs  under  1  yr.  produce  of  one 
sow;  1st  Pen  of  four  pigs  under  1  yr. 
get  of  one  sire;  1st  Boar  and  three  sows 
over  1  yr.;  Gold  and  Silver  Medal,  Cham- 
pion boar  of  any  age;  Gold  Medal,  Cham- 
pion sow  of  any  age. 

Geo.  V.  Beckman — 3rd  Boar  1  yr.  old 
and  under  2  yrs.;  3rd  Boar  under  6  mos. 

University  Farm — 3rd  Boars  2  yrs.  old 
and  over;  2nd  Boars  over  6  mos.  and 
under  1  yr.;  1st,  2nd  Sow  2  yrs.  old  and 
over;  3rd  Sow  under  6  mos.;  1st  Pen  of 
four  piges  under  1  yr.  produce  of  one 
sow;  2nd  Pen  of  four  pigs  under  1  yr. 
get  of  one  sire;  2nd  Boar  and  three  sows 


For  the  Lands  Sake 
Use  A  Caterpillar 


Do  you  know  why  there  are  hundreds 
of  Caterpillar  Tractors  in  use  on  Farms 
now?    Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

Ready  for  work  when  work  is  ready — 
It  runs  on  its  own  steel  track — 
It  will  not  pack  the  ground — 
It  has  no  wheels  to  slip — 
Easier  to  handle  than  horses — 
Works  faster  and  better  than  horses — 
Works  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine- 
Operating  expense  is  small — 
Expense  stops  when  work  stops. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

BRANCH  HOUSES : 

San  Francisco    Los  Angeles         Portland,  Ore.  Spokane,  Wash. 
Peoria,  111.         Calgary,  Alberta  New  York         Walla  Walla,Wash. 


You  can  realize  more  profit  from 
your  crops  if  you  plow  deep  be- 
cause it  will  improve  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  yield  of 
the  land. 

Another  necessity  is  to  plow  early 
so  as  to  get  seed  planted  before 
the  soil  loses  its  moisture. 

By  using  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
you  can  plow  as  deep  and  as  early 
as  your  conditions  require. 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  P.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Name  

Address  

Sign  and  mail  the  above  coupon  today 


There  is  Money  in  Almonds 

Read  Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator 


Increase  your  yield  per  acre  by  keeping  the 
cost  of  production  down  to  the  very  mini- 
mum.        The  dollars  are  saved  with  a 


it 


Does  away  with  slow  and 
expensive  hand  hulling 
and  separating.  No  waste. 
No  lost  time. 


99 


These  machines  manufactured 
in  three  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 


Write  us  today  giving  number  of  acres  you  have  and  let  us  send  you  full  descriptions 
and  give  you  valuable  advice  based  on  actual  experience  and  demonstrations. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company   Davis,  California 
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under  1  yr.;  Silver  Medal.  Champion  tow 
of  any  a**. 

Greenfield*  Farm — 3rd  Pen  of  four  pigs 
under  1  yr.  produce  of  one  sow;  3rd  Pen 
of  four  plg«  under  1  yr.  get  of  one  aire. 

I.'  ,-J,-  - 

H.  B.  Mocan  &  Sod— 1st  Boars  2  yra. 
old  and  over. 

J.  K.  Kra**rr— 2nd  Boars  2  yr*.  old  and 
over;  1st  and  2nd  Boars  1  yr.  old  and 
under  2,  2nd  Boar*,  under  •>  moe. ;  1st.  2nd 
Sow*  2  yrs.  old  and  over. 

K.  K.  Johnson — 3rd  Boars  2  yrs.  old 
and  over,  3rd  Four  pigs  under  1  yr.  get 
of  one  sire;  3rd  Four  pigs  under  1  yr. 
produce  of  one  sow. 

John  P.  Daggs — 3rd  Boars  1  yr.  old 
and  under  2  yrs;  1st  Four  pigs  under  1 
yr.  produce  of  one  sow. 

University  Farm — 1st  Boars  under  6 
mos.;  1st,  2nd  Sows  1  yr.  old  and  under 
2  yrs.;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Sows  under  6  mos.; 
1st  Four  pigs  under  1  yr.  get  of  one  sire. 

Mndrjulst  Bros. — 3rd  Boars  under  6 
mos. 

J.  K.  Thorp — 3rd  Sows  1  yr.  old  and 
under  2  yrs.;  1st  Sows  over  6  mos.  and 
under  1  yr. 

Hwlneland  Farm — 2nd  Four  pigs  under 

1  yr.  produce  of  one  sow;  2nd  Four  pigs 
under  1  yr.  get  of  one  sire. 

HAMPHIIIKKH 

Frank  R.  Sanders  took  2nd  for  boars 

2  years  old  or  over;  3rd  for  hoars  1  year 
old  and  under  2;  and  2nd  for  one  boar 
and  three  sous  under  1  year.  All  the 
rest  of  the  awards  on  this  breed  were 
taken  by  Frultts  a  Bollman. 

SHEEP. 

HOI  I  IIIXlWNH. 

University  of  Nevada — 1st  Ram  2  years 
and  over;  1st  and  2nd  Ram  under  1  year; 
1st  and  3rd  Ewe  under  2  years  and  over 
1;   1st  and  2nd  Ewe  under  2  years  and 


1;  2nd  and  3rd  Ewe  under  1  year: 
1st  Southdown  flock;  1st  Pen  of  four 
lambs;  Gold  Medal.  Best  ram  any  age; 
Gold  Medal,  Best  ewe  any  age. 

J.  G.  Saae  Hubbard — 2nd  Ram  2  years 
and  orer;  1st  Ram  under  2  years  and 
over  I;  3rd  Ram  under  1  year:  2nd  Ewe 
under  2  years  and  over  1;  3rd  Ewe  under 
2  years  and  over  1:  2nd  Southdown  flock: 
2nd  Pen  of  four  Iambs. 
University  Farm — 1st  Ewe  under  1  year. 

I  BENCH  MEaUXOb. 

University  of  Nevada — 1st  Ram  under 
2  years  and  over  1;  1st  Ram  under  1  year: 
1st  Ewe  2  years  and  over:  1st  Ewe  under 
2  years  and  over  1 ;  Gold  Medal.  Best  ram 
any  age;  Gold  Medal.  Best  ewe  any  age. 

Bullard  Co.— 1st  Ram  2  years  old  or 
orer;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Ram  under  1  year; 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Ewe  2  years  and  over: 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Ewe  under  2  years  and 
over  1;  2nd  and  3rd  Ewe  under  1  year: 
1st  and  2nd  Flock  of  four;  1st  and  2nd 
Pen  of  four  lambs,  get  of  one  ram;  Gold 
Medal.  Best  ram  any  age;  Gold  Medal. 
Best  ewe  any  age. 

Ed  Schoel — 1st  Ewe  under  1  year. 

CHEVIOTS. 

University  of  Nevada  took  all  prizes 
in  this  breed. 

OXFORDS. 

C.  P.  Kizer,  Harrisburg,  Oregon,  took 
all  prizes  in  this  breed. 

LI.NCOLXS. 

Oregon  Live  Stock  Co.,  Corvallis,  Ore., 
took  all  prizes  in  this  breed. 

IjOR-SET  hobxs. 
University  of  Nevada — 1st  Ram  2  yrs. 
old  or  over;  1st  Ram  2  yrs.  and  over  1 
yr.;  1st,  2nd  Ram  1  yr.;  1st  Ewe  2  yrs. 
old  or  over;  1st  Ewe  under  2  yrs.  and 
over  1;  1st,  2nd  Ewes  under  1  yr.;  1st 
Flock;  1st  Pen  of  four  lambs;  Gold  Medal. 


THIS  FENCE 


Strong 
Durable 
Cheap 


IS 

Became  It  In  mult  of  large, 
high  carbon  ae.lt- regulating 
coll  Hprlng  ateel  wires. 
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libiaiue  It  la  double  gal- 
vanized  and  tecurelr 

lucked. 


liecauae  It  la  aold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
I'HII  I  S. 


I  ->tliuatr» 

Ulvrn 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed  T^Lrnc,s 

Write  ui  for  Catalogue  and  Price*. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 


HTl  K.  Main  St 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contain!  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  aeen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  bualneaa. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST 


U.  S.  Government 


IRRIGATION  REPORTS  SHOW  THAT 


best  results  are  to  be  obtained  where  th-  water  is  allowed  to 
run  through  deep  trenches  for  a  long  time  rather  than 
through  a  number  of  shallow  trenches. 

The  Pomona  Distributing  Valve  permits  the  Hooding  of  sev- 
eral trenches  at  one  time  with  the  exact  amount  of  water 
required  for  each.  Tou  reduce  the  number  of  standplpes  and 
valves  required — yet  have  absolute  control  of  each  stream. 


Pomona 


Distributing 
Valve 

Made  both 
two-way 
and  three-way 


These  Valves  have  been  found  particularly  valuable  In 
orchards  and  gardens  where  it  is  desired  to  send  varying 
amounts  of  water  into  different  parts  of  the  field  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  crop.  It  Is  usually  considered 
that  citrus  fruits  require  twice  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
necessary  for  deciduous  fruits.  With  our  Distributing  Valve 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  *n  tilling  this  requirement 
with  a  single  stand-pipe  and  valve,  while  without  it  there 
would  be  no  control,  or  it  would  tie  necessary  to  provide  two 
or  more  stand-pipes  with  individual  valves.  With  a  three, 
way  valve  two  of  the  openings  could  lead  into  the  citrus 
trench,  om-  to  the  deciduous  arid  the  proper  proportion  of 
water  would  tlow  to  each  with  no  further  bother  on  the  part 
of  the  Irrigator;  with  a  two-way  valve,  one  could  be  opened 
so  as  to  supply  twice  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  can  be  attached  to  any  stand-pipe  as  readily  as  a  simple 
one-way  valve,  there  Is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
when  once  set  in  place  it  will  supply  either  a  large  or  small 
amount  of  water  from  each  opening  regardless  of  the 
amount  requireii  of  the  others. 

Write  for  Valve  Catalogue  "P" 

which  gives  full  information,  also  descriptions  a...i  prices  of 
our  complete  line  of  gates  and  valves  for  cement  pipe  Irri- 
gation, and  includes  some  valuable  water  data. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DKBF  \\t:t  I    fi  MP. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safent,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulate. 
THE  LAWRffiNCE-WnjjIAMP  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 

24Llttell  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mar.  7,  1911. 
Gentlemen:  I  have 
used  you  r  Spavin  Cure 
for  twenty-five  years 
with  excellent  results. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
dollars  to  the  value  of  your  horse.  The  old  reliable 
remedy  for  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb.  Swollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Equally  reliable  as  house-, 
holdremedv.  At  drugrgists,  $1  a  bottle,  tiet  free, 
book,"A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to—  12 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


LTheBLUEEBE 

Always  Uniform 
BestforlTYea^i 


HUB 

fC/?EAS£V 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  If  sold  quick.  He  gets  grand  colts. 
F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,   Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks.  Copyrights,  tslwii 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
•11-91*  Crocker  Building,  Sa»  Francisco. 
Established  186*. 


Best  ram,  any  age;  Gold  Medal,  Best  ewe, 
any  age. 

Frank  Reed  Sanders — 2nd  Ram  2  yrs. 
old  or  over;  2nd,  3rd  Ewe  2  yrs.  old  or 
over;  2nd  Ewe  under  2  yrs.  and  over  1 
yi\;  3rd  Ewe  under  1  yr.;  2nd  Flock; 
2nd  Pen  of  four  lambs. 


COUNTY  AWARDS  AT  THE 
STATE  FAIR. 


While  the  live  stock  exhibits  were  prob- 
ably the  best  in  quality,  and  for  most 
stock  much  better  than  on  previous  years 
in  quantity,  the  fair  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess in  other  ways  also.  Twenty-five 
counties  had  exhibits  in  place  of  fourteen 
a  year  ago,  and  the  standard  of  the 
county  displays  was  very  high.  Merced 
county  again  distinguished  itself  by 
walking  off  with  the  most  meritororis 
display  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
produce,  getting  with  it  41  firsts  and  sev- 
eral seconds.  Fresno  won  the  first  ribbon 
for  the  best  county  display  of  manufac- 
tured horticultural  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, Sonoma  coming  second.  Merced 
made  no  display  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

Financially,  the  fair  was  also  a  success 
and  the  Agricultural  Society  will  more 
than  break  even  in  spite  of  several  big 
expenditures  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, which  ought  not  to  be  charged  to 
this  year's  display.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  public  much  pleased  with 
the  exhibits  and  entertainment. 


STATE  FAIR  BUTTER  CONTEST. 


A  POWER  HOUSE  ON  WHEEL^ 


The  butter  contest  at  the  State  Fair 
aroused  interest  among  all  dairymen  and 
admirers  of  dairy  cows  present,  as  in  the 
aged  class  it  was  a  neck  and  neck  con- 
test between  a  Jersey  and  a  Holstein,  the 
latter  winning  out  by  the  small  margin 
of  1/100  of  a  pound  of  butter  for  five 
days'  milkings.  The  Jersey  led  until  the 
last  milking,  and  lost  by  an  amount  well 
within  the  margin  of  error.  Aside  from 
this,  and  one  other  cow,  the  Holsteins 
took  everything  in  sight  in  the  butter 
contest. 

A  notable  thing  about  this,  also,  was 
the  showing  made  by  Aralia  De  Kol,  who 
came  fourth  among  the  aged  cows  about 
15  months  after  calving.  In  this  one 
period  of  lactation  she  gave  enough  for 
1137  pounds  of  SO'/c  butter  and  won  the 
milking  contest  of  the  previous  year. 
Her  owners,  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  also 
took  most  of  the  other  prizes  for  butter 
production  as  well  as  taking  the  lion's 
share  of  awards  in  the  show  ring.  Alto- 
gether, they  went  home  with  nearly  $800 
in  prize  money  from  their  herd. 

The  butter  production  for  the  five  days 
in  the  milking  contest  was: 

AGED  CLASS. 

Pounds 

Cow.  Owner.  butter-fat. 

Sadie  De  Kol  Acme,  Morris  &  Sons.  12.436 
Wanda  of  Venadera,  Guy  R.  Miller .  12.426 
Wilhelmina  Gerben  De  Kol,  Morris 

&  Sons   12,251 

Aralia  De  Kol,  Morris  &  Sons  11.669 

THREE  TO  FOLK  YEARS. 

Leda   Gerben   Alcartra,    Morris  & 

Sons   11.194 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead  2nd,  Morris 

&  Sons   10.707 

Tillie  Alcartra,  Morris  &  Sons   9.251 

COWS  UNDER  THREE  YEARS. 

Tuebie    Pieterjie    Carren  Fidessa, 

University  of  Nevada   9.692 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead  3rd,  Morris 

&  Sons    9.234 

Lolita  of  Venadera,  Guy  H.  Miller.  .  9.123 

Woodland  Wilhelmina  2nd,  Morris 

&  Sons    "  408 

To  give  these  cows  full  credit,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  were  given  a  de- 


"60  SPEED" 

ENGINE 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck,  Pump  .luck  and  Interchangeable  Pulleys 
capable  of  00  changes  of  speed. 
NOTHING  LIKE  IT  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

An  engine  that  carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  tighteners  and 
hangers.  The  Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a  complete  power  plant  in  itself.  You 
can  haul  engine  anywhere,  attach  it  and  get  just  the  speed  desired — the  only 
engine  of  its  kind  made.    Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm.  Goes  like  sixty — sells  like  sixty — has  sixty  speeds. 
1%  h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p.    Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  descriptive  literature  with  full  information. 

Agents  wanted. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and  Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 

Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.   Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half  barrels ;  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated ) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Daily  Trains  to 
LOS  ANGELES 


Same  Number 
Returning 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Route 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED:  I.v.  San  Francisco  (Third  and  Townsend)  S:00  A.  M.I 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:50  P.  M. 

Daylight  ride  down  Coast  Line.    Observation,  Parlor  and  Dining  Cars. 
THE  LARK:  Lv.  San  Francisco   (Third  and  Townsend)   7:40  P.  M.;  Ar.  Los 

Angeles  9:30  A.  M. 
Dining  Car  open  7:00  P.  M.    Standard  Pullman  and  Observation  Cars. 
THE  OWL:    Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  0:20  P.  M.;  Ar.  Los  Angeles 

8:35  A.  M. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman,  Observation  and  Dining  Cars. 
Also  Four  additional  Trains  leaving  San   Francisco  daily  with  Standard 
Pullman  and  Dining  Cars: 
Los  Angeles  Passenger  (Ferry  Station*  10:40  P.  M. 
Sunset  Express  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:40  A.  M. 
San  Joaquin  Yalley  Flyer  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  P.  M. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Passenger  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:00  P.  M. 
Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  RIock  Signals. 

Stopovers  allowed  on  all  trains,  enabling  passengers  to  visit 
Coast  and  Interior  Resorts. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO- 

Flood  building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3180 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets      Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND: 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth      Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station      Phone  Oakland  1458 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  extensively  for  irrigation 
work. 

We  furnish  these  pumps  for  one 
horse-power  up. 

Patented  191?  Automatic  Water  Balance  Write  for  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I. os  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


POLAND -CHINA  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE.    BOTH  SEXES. 

THE  BROWNING  STOCK  FARM. 
W.  H.  Browning.  Prop.  Woodland,  (  ill. 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


ft  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
*|  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  eag  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  8oy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


cided  set-back  by  the  travel  to  the  fair 
and  the  excitement  from  the  crowds,  and 
at  home  they  could  do  much  better.  Riv- 
erside Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  Morris  & 
Sons'  best  milker,  was  not  entered. 
Stafford  Mercedes  Aaggie  Tuebie,  the 
great  cow  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
that  stood  next  to  Riverside  Sadie  in  the 
aged  Holstein  class,  was  entered,  but 
calved  so  soon  before  the  contest  started 
that  she  could  not  compete. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that 
Riverside  Sadie,  the  greatest  milker  of 
all,  was  grand  champion  Holstein  cow, 
and  the  senior  champion  Jersey,  Wanda 
of  Venadera,  was  the  best  Jersey  Milker 
and  grazed  the  record  of  the  best  Hol- 
stein, showing  that  type  and  production 
go  together. 

Crkamkry  Exhibits. — The  butter  scor- 
ing contest  that  is  usually  held  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  was  held  at 
the  State  Fair,  about  50  creameries  con- 
testing. Those  scoring  90  or  better  are 
given  below.  Several  exhibits  arrived 
too  late  for  the  contest  and  were  given 
complimentary  scores  ranging  from  91  to 
93M... 

For  export  butter,  the  best  entry,  con- 
sidering package  and  quality  of  butter, 
came  from  J.  V.  Canham  of  the  Western 
Meat  Co.,  San  Francisco,  scoring  93.  P. 
Petersen,  McFailand  Creamery,  took  sec- 
ond. A  late  entry  by  N.  Pedersen,  Vi- 
salia  Co  operative  Creamery,  was  given  a 
complimentary  score  of  92Vj. 

The  best  display  of  dairy  products  went 
to  J.  V.  Canham  of  the  Western  Meat 
Company. 

A  peculiar  condition  existed  in  the 
cheese  contests,  which  works  against  the 
California  exhibitor  and  should  be 
remedied.  This  is  that  there  were  four 
different  kinds  of  cheese  entered,  all  un- 
der one  classification  and  competing. 
These  are  the  genuine  cheddar  cheese 
(called  Eastern  cheese  in  retail  trade), 
which  is  hardly  made  in  California;  the 
stirred  curd  (called  California  cheese  at 
retail),  which  is  the  usual  kind  made 
here;  imitation  Swiss,  and  Jack  cheese. 
The  genuine  cheddar  is  the  finest  cheese, 
which  puts  the  other  at  a  disadvantage. 
Owing  to  the  different  natures  of  the 
cheese  jt  is  also  better  to  have  them  com- 
pete separately. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  scores  in  the 
cheese  contest,  the  Oregon  cheddar  was 
almost  perfect.  The  cheese  entered  by 
the  Western  Meat  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  manufactured  by  them,  but 
was  made  by  Mr.  Canham  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  other  cheese  made  in 
California  is  of  the  usual  type  except 
where  noted. 

The  scores  in  the  butter  and  cheese 
contests  were  as  follows: 

Creamery  and 
Buttermaker.  location.  Score. 

H.  Ostergard,  Siskiyou,  Greenville. .  .95 

Peter  Peterson,  Sunset,  Loleta  94 K* 

Andres   Jensen,   Castrovllle,  Castro- 

ville   ...94  : 

V.  Baciarini,  Suisun,  Suisun  93% 

W.  D.  Bailey,  Los  Angeles,  San  Luis 

Obispo   93% 

Hans  L.  Beck,  Danish,  Fresno  93V4 

W.  F.  Wagoner,  Penn  Valley,  Fern- 
ley  93 

L.  M.  Frame,  Lampenheim,  Harwick.92'j 
P.  M.  Becker,  Grizzly  Bluff,  Grizzly 

Bluff   92  Vi 

C.  E.  Haley,  Eclipse,  Beatrice  92  ft 

George  M.  Foltz,  Dixon,  Dixon  92V. 

N.  Christiensen,  Laton  Co-op.,  Laton.92l-j 
J.  L.  McDowell,  Dairymen's  Co-op., 

Tulare   92 

Richard  Nelson,  Jacinto,  Glenn  92 

M.  S.  Beck,  Manchester,  Manchester. 91'/i 
Geo.  Hartson,  Fountain  City,  Merced. 91  v., 
G.  R.  Chambers,  Ta\  lorsville,  Taylors- 
ville  91% 


"Kulin  CaUfornia  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  slit  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  In  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KLJHIM  IRRiGATED 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  In 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  firms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros.,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  It's  The  Moore  You  Have,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4»80 
1326  RROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Peter  Petersen,  Gold  Nugget,  Hollis- 

ter   ,  91 

Axel  Raon,  Crystal  C.  &  B.  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento  91 

J.  T.  Raitt,  Sunflower,  Portersville.  .91 
George  Goakler,  Cottonwood,  Cotton- 
wood  901/. 

John    Wolfe,    Santa    Ysabel,  Paso 

Robles   90i/. 

H.  H.  Writney,  Cedarsburg,  Wis  90  V> 

J.  V.  Canham,  Western  Meat  Co.,  San 

Francisco   90% 

G.  H.  Nielson,  Kern  County,  Bakers- 
field   90% 

Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas,  Salinas  90% 

R.  W.  Hawkins,  Delano,  Delano  90 

G.  W.  Wright,  Woodland,  Woodland. 90 
R.  Langner,  Dairy  Delivery  Co.,  Gus- 

tine   90 

P.  Petersen,  McFarland,  McFarland . .  90 
J.  Clausen,  Riverdale  Co-op.,  River- 
dale  90 

CHEESE  SCORING  CONTEST. 

Maker.  Location.  Score. 

A.  J.  Smelzer,  Tillamock,  Oregon... 98 
J.  V.  Canham,  Western  Meat  Co.,  San 

Francisco   96 

F.  A.  Viergutz,  St.  Kaukauna,  Wis.. 95% 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland.  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC., 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Diamond  Creamery,  Cayucos,  Cal.... 93 

C.  J.  Russell,  Bieber  93 

T.  B.  Sperber,  Gilroy  93 

R.   Marzarini,  Greenfield  (imitation 

Swiss)   92 

Gregory  Giocomizi,  Soledad  91 

J.  M.  Pura,  Soledad  (Jack  cheese) . .  .91 

Joseph  Horang  of  Gilroy,  had  six  en- 
tries scoring  from  90  to  91. 

Daiisymen'k  Meetings. — Several  differ- 
ent meetings  were  held  at  the  State  Fair 
by  the  dairymen  in  attendance.  One  in 
which  dairymen,  pure-bred  and  grade, 
from  all  breeds,  participated  was  the 
Dairy  Congress,  called  to  form  a  State- 
wide organization  of  dairymen.  J.  W. 
Guiberson,  president  of  the  Kings  county 
Dairymen's  Association,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent protem,  and  Prof.  Leroy  Anderson, 
of  the  University  of  California,  secretary 
protem  of  the  temporary  organization. 

A  complete  and  formal  organization 
will  be  made  at  the  State  Creamery  Op- 
erator's Association  convention  at  Tur- 
lock,  October  20,  at  which  time  a  pro- 
gram of  interest  to  dairymen  will  be 
given.  The  creamerymen  have  issued  a 
general  invitation  to  dairymen  to  be  pres- 
ent to  form  a  strong  association. 
This  association  is  expected  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  creamerymen's  asso- 
ciation in  all  points  of  mutual  interest 
and  great  profits  to  the  dairy  industry 
will  accrue  by  organized  activities.  Only 
a  few  of  possible  members  of  the  dairy- 
men's association,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, will  probably  be  able  to  be  present  at 
this  or  other  meetings,  but  a  big  member- 
ship can  help  the  industry  a  great  deal, 
and  all  dairymen  interested  are  requested 
to  correspond  with  Prof.  Anderson  on  this 
subject. 

Among  the  persons  addressing  the 
meeting  at  the  State  Fair  were  the  above 
named  officers,  Fred  H.  Daniels  of  the 
Operators'  Association,  Guy  R.  Miller, 
president  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  & 
Co-operative  Union  and  a  noted  Jersey 
breeder;  President  Elliot  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Dairymen's  Association;  George 
Poorman,  a  Riverside  dairyman;  and 
Warren  B.  Thurston,  Dairyman  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
California.  A  number  of  ways  by  which 
the  projected  association  could  be  of 
value  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State 
were  brought  out  in  the  discussion. 

The  meeting  of  the  Holstein  Associa- 
tion was  handicapped  by  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Secretary  McAllister.  The  old 
officers  were  re-elected  unanimously,  and 
a  number  of  improvements  suggested  for 
coming  fairs  as  far  as  the  dairy  division 
was  concerned. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  W.  J.  Hackett  was 
elected  president,  Charles  N.  Odell  of  Mo- 
desto vice-president,  N.  H.  Locke  treas- 
urer, and  J.  E.  Thorpe  secretary.  Recom- 
mendations to  the  fair  management  were 
that  it  be  stated  on  the  ribbons  what  the 
awards  were  by  description  rather  than 
catalogue  number,  that  electric  lights  be 
put  in  the  cow  barn,  that  the  classifica- 
tion in  the  milking  contest  be  changed 
so  that  cows  with  their  second  calf  would 
be  unable  to  participate  in  the  two-year- 
old  class,  although  in  the  latter  particu- 
lar it  is  the  Jersey  men  that  profit  by  the 
present  system.  With  the  suggested 
change  the  two-year-olds  would  have  to 
be  under  30  months,  and  the  next  class 
would  be  from  30  months  to  4  years. 

An  increase  of  membership  of  one-third 
has  been  secured,  and  meetings  will  be 
held  on  the  Wednesday  of  Fair  week 
every  year. 

No  meeting  was  held  of  the  Guernsey 
men. 

The  California  Federation  of  Poultry 
Clubs  met  and  voted  to  have  their  next 
meeting  at  Davis,  October  18. 


Assuan  Dam,  partoflhe  Nile  system,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  projects  of  its  kind. 

The  Nile  System — The  Bell  System 


For  thousands  of  years 
Egypt  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  Nile  a 
dependable  source  of  material 
prosperity. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade 
was  the  Nile's  flood  stored  up 
and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of 
the  Nile  region  may  draw  the 
life-giving  water  all  the  time. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have 
been  superseded  by  intelli- 
gent engineering  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  a 
definite  policy,  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
adapting  the  Nile  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  people. 


To  provide  efficient  tele- 
phone service  in  this  country, 
thesamefundamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The 
entire  country  must  be  con- 
sidered within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by 
one  policy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell 
System  to  afford  universal  ser- 
vice in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient 
for  their  business  and  social 
needs. 

Because  they  are  connected 
and  working  together,  each  of 
the  7,000,000  telephones  in 
the  Bell  System  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  service  which  pro- 
vides the  most  efficient  means 
of  instantaneous  communica- 
tion. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Services 


The  Oil  You  Need  for  Your  Separator 

STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Never  Gums  Never  Rusts 

Never  Corrodes 


Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  feeds 
freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and 
gives  the  best  possible  lubrication. 

It  makes  your  separator  last  longer 
and  do  better  work  as  long  as  it 
lasts. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  write  oar  nearest  agency. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


an  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacrament*.  Cal 
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Poultry  Work  For  September. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  that  have 
a  good  flock  of  early  pullets  coming  on; 
quite  a  number  of  buyers  are  out  after 
them;  so  whether  we  look  at  the  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  eggs  or  not, 
the  early  pullets  are  valuable.   One  thing 


POULTRY. 


20,000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  *«  page  illustrated  catalog.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St  Stockton  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 


B°ONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.     Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  route  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
THAT  LAY 

Year-Old  Hens  For  Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 

ALSO 


March  and  April  Hatched  Buff 
Orpington  Pullets 


•Our  pride  in  all  shipments  assures 
us  of  your  appreciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Hopland 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FARM 
Hamilton  Avriw,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


I  ri  mL   BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


you  may  depend  on  is  that  those  that 
want  to  buy  see  money  to  be  made  out 
of  them,  so  unless  you  get  a  fair  price 
it  is  best  to  sit  down  and  do  a  little 
simple  sum  of  multiplication  and  addition 
before  parting  with  your  early  pullets,. 
Eggs  are  on  the  upward  path,  and  with 
no  more  early-hatched  stock  than  there 
is,  and  all  old  hens  In  the  molt,  we  can 
be  pretty  sure  of  a  good  price  for  the 
pullet  fruit. 

What  Pullets  Oight  to  Do. — Averag- 
ing the  pullets'  output  at  two  dozen  eggs 
each  a  month  for  the  next  six  months — 
a  very  low  estimate — and  the  price  of  eggs 
at  30  cents,  a  well-cared-for  pullet  should 
earn  her  owner  $3.60;  now  deduct  $1  for 
feed  and  SO  cents  for  your  labor,  and  there 
is  a  clear  gain  of  $2.  The  hen  in  early 
spring  will  bring  as  much  on  the  market 
for  table  as  the  pullet  will  now,  so  that 
the  account  is  balanced.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  a  possible  chance  that  some 
accident  may  take  the  pullet  to  greener 
fields  and  pastures  new,  or  that  sickness 
may  reduce  the  egg  yield,  but  these 
are  chances  we  take  every  day  in  all 
forms  of  live-stock  raising;  this  has  to 
be  put  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger; 
but  no  risk  no  gain,  and  I,  for  one,  will 
assume  quite  a  few  such  risks  where  I 
have  a  band  of  nice  pullets. 

How  to  Get  Such  Pullets? — Now  the 
next  question  is,  How  shall  we  get  those 
two  dozen  eggs  a  pullet?  The  very  best 
pullets  in  the  world  will  not  lay  an  aver- 
age of  two  dozen  eg^s  a  month  under 
careless,  slipshod  methods.  If  we  expect 
the  best,  we  must  be  willing  to  give  the 
best  in  the  form  of  care  and  feed.  It  is 
not  always  the  breed,  feed  and  housing 
that  makes  results,  but  a  combination  of 
these  things  with  the  man  behind  them. 
In  other  words,  success  with  a  bunch  of 
early  pullets  means  looking  after  the 
many  little  details  of  the  poultry  yard 
and  seeing  that  they  lack  nothing  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  an  egg. 

If  a  fowl  is  fed  the  right  kind  of  food, 
in  proper  proportions,  and  then  does  not 
lay,  there  is  something  that  calls  for  in- 
vestigation. But  there  is  so  much  hap 
hazard  feeding  done  that  it  would  be  risky 
to  condemn  the  hen  without  first  know- 
ing all  particulars.  The  poultry  business 
is  such  a  mixture  of  little  things  that 
very  few  master  it  in  full,  consequently 
little  leaks  occur  that  take  the  profit. 

Failure  fko.m  Wbong  Feeding. — And  the 
biggest  leak  comes  from  wrong  feeding. 
This  may  occur  in  several  different  ways, 
but  the  most  trouble  comes  from  irregular 
feeding  of  quantity.  A  little  time  spent 
in  experiment  as  to  the  quantity  of  feed 
necessary  to  produce  eggs  in  abundance 
is  time  well  spent.  Hens  vary  in  their 
needs  almost  as  much  as  human  beings. 
I  don't  understand  why.  All  I  know  is 
that  it  is  so,  and  if  we  want  to  save  the 
feed  bill  it  pays  to  experiment  with  our 
own  flocks.  Before  a  hen  can  lay  an 
eggs  she  must  have  the  material  to  work 
up;  feed  is  the  raw  material.  But  the 
hen  is  no  hand  to  economize,  because 
perhaps  she  is  not  provided  by  nature 
with  a  storage  tank.  This  means  that  she 
must  be  provided  with  just  material 
enough  for  one  egg  a  day.  There  is  not 
anything  gained  by  feeding  a  hen  enough 
in  one  day  to  last  two,  because  whatever 
is  left  over  from  bodily  needs  and  the 
requisite  egg  goes  to  waste.  That  calls 
for  careful  observation  in  feeding  and 
adjusting  the  quantity  to  suit  their  needs. 

A  Case  in  Point. — Some  years  ago  I 
had  a  nice  lot  of  Black  Minorca  pullets. 
I  carried  those  pullets  half  through  the 
winter  before  finding  out  what  was  the 


matter.  They  looked  fine  and  healthy, 
combs  red  and  feathers  shone  beautifully; 
but  no  eggs.  I  happened  to  speak  of  it 
to  an  old  poultryman,  and  he  said,  "Lack 
of  animal  food."  This  I  did  not  think 
the  right  solution,  because  they  had  free 
range  and  were  bound  to  get  some  in- 
sect life  out  of  the  grass.  So  I  increased 
the  grain  ration  to  one-third  more,  and 
behold  the  eggs  began  shelling  out  to  "beat 
the  band." 

Now  previous  to  these  Minorcas  I  had 
kept  Leghorns,  and  the  trouble  was  I 
failed  to  realize  that  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  the  needs  of  these  two  breeds.  I 
know  there  are  people  who  rush  into 
print  declaring  that  Minorcas  don't  eat 
any  more  than  Leghorns,  but  it  is  all  non- 
sense;  they  are  larger  fowls  and  as  a 


rule  lay  a  larger  egg,  consequently  re- 
quire more  feed,  and  if  they  don't  get  it 
they  do  just  as  mine  did — maintain  their 
bodily  health  and  wait  until  nature 
forces  a  few  eggs. 

So  this  month  those  who  have  pullets 
cannot  do  better  than  feed  and  observe. 
If  your  pullets  look  well  and  the  red 
has  come  into  the  comb  from  natural  feed, 
and  still  the  eggs  hang  back,  feed  a  lit- 
tle extra,  and  after  you  once  get  it  bal- 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*. I  kin  Brahman,  White  Minorca*, 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I ..  N.  COBBI.EDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 

Aik  your  dealer,  or 
write  ut,  lending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles. 


CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER 

Y'OUwttl  finally  try  it — and  when  you  do,  your  success  will 
begin. 

CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER  contains  over 
20%  of  meat  products — the  egg-forming  materials. 

Seeing  is  Believing — You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  Im- 
proved Pioneer  Egg  Maker  in  the  process  of  manufactuer  and  note 
the  QUALITY  and  amount  of  ingredients  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER  is  the  SUPERIOR  of 
all  Egg  Makers. 


Manufactured  at 
the  home  of  the 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 

631-637  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


An  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Booklet 

will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  called  Poultry 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  poultry 
raising  from  the  shell  to  the  market. 

Use  Coulson 's  Egg  Food  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  you  will 
secure  a  good  yield  of  eggs  when  prices  are  high. 

Coulson  Poultry  and  Stock  Food  Company 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Iff 


OOD 


GUARANTEE 


Pratts, 

The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  .Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  write 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 
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auced,  feed  the  same  quantity  every  day. 
That  is  the  only  rational  way  to  get  eggs, 
— there  may  he  a  quicker  way,  but  it 
will  not  last,  and  what  you  want  is  an 
egg  supply  that  will  last  all  winter,  and 
as  long  into  summer  as  you  want  to  keep 
the  stock. 

Look  After  the  Houses. — This  month 
all  the  poultry  houses  should  be  over- 
hauled for  leaks  and  repairs.  Don't  let 
the  hens  go  into  winter  quarters  with  a 
leaky  roof  when  one  roll  of  paper  will 
cover  so  many  feet  of  roofing.  Fix  up 
the  roof  and  make  a  scratching  shed 
covering  of  what  is  left.  No  other  kind 
of  live  stock  is  neglected  and  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  are  chickens,  and 
no  other  stock  responds  to  good  care  as 
quickly  as  do  those  same  chickens. 

While  fixing  the  roof  and  shed,  take  a 
spray  pump  and  go  over  every  nook  and 
cranny  with  a  good  lice-killer  and  disin- 
fectant. The  feed  will  not  count  if  the 
hens  have  to  feed  mits  and  lice,  and  these 
pests  do  increase  amazingly  at  this  time 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


A  LIST  OF  CHOICE  RANCHES,  at  right 
prices,  furnished  on  application.  PAUL 
GOODLOE,  Land  Appraiser  and  Soil  Ex- 
pert, Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cai: 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

CUSTOM  PLOWING. 
Traction  plowing,  field  or  orchard,  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  done.  Capacity,  20 
acres  per  day,  8  inches  deep.  Rates,  $2.50 
per  acre  up,  dependent  upon  soil  and  grade 
conditions.  Place  orders  now.  P.  O.  Box 
11,  Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara  County. 

WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GAS  ENGINES. 
Everyone   can   own   a  high-grade  rebuilt 
gas   engine  at   the   prices   we   ask,  all 
makes,  all  sizes,  all  guaranteed: 
4  h.  p.  Root  &  Van  Der  Mott,  $100. 
8  h.  p.  Sampson,  $140. 
10  h.  p.  Sampson,  $180. 
15  h.  p.  Sampson,  $235. 
20  h.  p.  Atlas  Marine  Type,  $400. 
25  h.  p.  Doak,  $450. 
60  h.  p.  Callahan,  new,  $1500. 
And  many  others,  all  complete  with  mag- 
netos sparks,  coils,  tanks,  etc. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers,  189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


of  year.  Once  you  get  a  scratching  shed 
you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  kept  poul- 
try without  it.  It  costs  next  to  nothing 
but  the  labor,  and  any  man  will  work  a 
little  extra  to  please  his  wife,  if  she 
asks  him  right.  You  know,  sisters,  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
everything.  The  wrong  way  to  get  a  man 
to  do  anything  for  you  is  to  boss  him 
and  try  to  domineer;  no  man  with  spirit 
is  going  to  do  any  extra  chores  for  a 
woman  that  asks  in  that  way.  But  if 
you  ask  him  when  he  is  not  busy  to  do 
this  for  you,  so  that  you  can  make  the 
best  out  of  your  poultry,  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  it. 

Sprouting  Grain. — I  have  gotten  a  much 
easier  way  of  sprouting  grain — or  prop- 
erly speaking,  barley — and  as  barley  is  so 
much  cheaper  than  wheat,  I  think  it  pays 
to  feed  it.  I  put  in  a  sack  what  I  want 
to  feed  at  one  nxeal,  put  the  sack  in  a 
tub,  and  soak  24  hours;  then  lay  it  on 
the  ground  with  the  barley  leveled  out 
even  and  pour  water  on  every  night  until 
ready  for  use,  which  will  be  in  four  days 
at  most.  In  feeding  turn  the  sack  inside 
out  and  after  serving  all  the  yards,  let 
one  lot  pick  what  is  fast  to  the  sack. 
The  same  sack  can  then  be  used  again. 
Now  barley  is  on  the  rise;  a  short  time 
ago  it.  was  only  $1.25  a  hundred;  now  it 
is  $1.35,  and  wheat  50  cents  higher.  Whole 
barley  does  not  give  the  best  results  to 
poultry  on  this  coast  when  fed  dry,  but 
after  being  sprouted  it  is  quite  good  and 
easy  to  digest.  It  is  not  altogether  what 
a  hen  eats,  but  what  it  digests,  that  goes 
to  egg-making;  so  if  we  can  furnish  a 
food  that  is  easily  digested  we  are  help 
ing  along  the  work  of  egg  laying.  And 
in  a  flock  of  several  hundred  fowls  the 
difference  in  price  will  make  a  difference 
in  profits. 

The  Yards. — All  yards  should  be  either 
spaded  or  plowed  up  this  month,  so  as 
to  be  in  good  shape  for  winter.  It  is  a 
long  time  till  spring,  and  in  those  places 
where  the  land  is  low  and  rainfall  abun- 
dant there  is  not  much  chance  to  use 
spades  in  winter.  All  these  things  count 
for  health  and  also  for  a  full  egg  basket. 


AWARDS  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


Poultry  expert  and  judge,  Prof.  A.  C. 
Smith  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  by  the  awards 
he  made  at  the  poultry  exhibition  at 
the  State  Fair,  has  enlightened  the  breed- 
ers and  fanciers  of  California  as  to  who 
has  the  best  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
ducks  in  the  State  this  year,  while  R.  V. 
Moore  of  Oakland  rendered  a  like  service 
to  those  whose  fancy  leans  toward  pig- 
eons, and  up  to  this  writing  everybody 
seems  disposed  to  accept  the  rulings  of 
the  eminent  judges  without  demur,  no 
notice  of  appeal  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
poultry  judges'  court  having  been  filed. 
The  absence  of  Cobbledick  entries  in  the 
Barred  and  White  Rock,  Light  Brahma, 
and  White  Minorca  classes  was  notice- 
able to  followers  of  poultry  shows,  as 
was  also  the  absence  of  entries  by  James 
M.  Montgomery,  the  Barred  Rock  expert 
of  Fruitvale,  but  Marshall  Black  of  Palo 
Alto  and  the  Sullivans  of  Agnews  gathered 
their  usual  quota  of  prizes.  A  full  list 
of  the  awards  here  is  impracticable  for 
want  of  space,  but  the  following  is  a 
list  of  winners  of  specials  and  sweep- 
stakes, which  were  the  premier  honors 
of  the  Fair: 

American  Class — Best  male,  White  Wy- 
andotte cock,  Marshall  Black  of  Palo  Alto; 
also  Best  Female,  White  Wyandotte  pul- 
let, Senator  Marshall  Black  of  Palo  Alto. 

Asiatic  Class — Best  male,  Buff  Cochin 
cock,  Mrs.  Clifford"  Du  Jardin,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Best  female,  Black  Langshan  pul- 
let, C.  E.  Ross,  Oakland. 

Mediterranean  Class — Best  male,  Blue 


Is  Your  Home  Equipped 
with  "Pacific  Service?" 

The  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
home  equipped  with  "Pacific 
Service  *  are  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Pacific  Service''  has  put  in  the  reach  of  the  masses 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered luxuries.  This  is  the  result  of  perfect 
organization — the  undivided  thought — and  energy  of 
several  directed  in  one  channel. 

And  with  each  succeeding  day  comes  the  thought 
and  desire  to  better  the  service  of  yesterday. 

"  Pacific  Service  "  should  be  in  every  home. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

45  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT  AS   A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK  AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A'ndalusiau  cock,  J.  Hildreth  Crow  of  Oak- 
land. Best  female,  White  Leghorn  pullet, 
Marshall  Black,  Palo  Alto. 

English  Class — Best  male,  White  Orp- 
ington cock,  William  T.  Frost,  Oakland. 
Best  female,  White  Orpington  hen,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Hagerdon,  Fruitvale. 

Best  Bantam  male,  B.  B.  Red  Game 
cockerel,  Arthur  Dixon,  Fresno.  Best 
Bantam  female,  Black  Cochin  hen,  Fred 
A.  Arnold,  Stockton. 

Best  ornamental  Bantam — Male,  Silver 
Seabright  cockerel,  William  A.  French  of 
Stockton.  Best  female,  Black  Cochin  hen, 
Fred  A.  Arnold,  Stockton. 

Best  Male  Game  Bantam — B.  B.  Red 
Game  cockerel,  Arthur  Dixon,  Fresno. 
Best  female,  Fowler  &  Masterson,  Duarte. 

Best  male  Duck — White  Pekin  (old 
drake),  W.  F.  Hensel,  Hanford.  Best  fe- 
male, Aylesbury  (young  duck),  Mrs. 
Hugh  McGowan,  Watsonville. 

Best  male  Goose — Toulouse  (old  gan- 
der), Mrs.  Hugh  McGowan,  Watsonville. 
Best  female,  Toulouse  (old  goose),  Mrs. 
McGowan,  Watsonville. 

Best  male  Turkey — Old  Tom  Bourbon 
Red,  Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Guasti.  Best  fe- 
male, old  hen  Bourbon  Red,  Mrs.  B.  Hock- 
ing. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

An  ideal  engine  for  power  on  the 
farm.  It  will  operate  on  gasoline,  dis- 
tillate or  kerosene,  for  less  money  than 
other  engines  of  equal  rating. 

This  engine  has  no  batteries,  no 
spark-plug,  no  carburetor  or  any  com- 
plicated parts  to  buy  or  get  out  of 
order. 

Manufactured  in  the  following  sizes: 
6,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25  and  40  H.P. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 


400  7th  St., 
Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 


551  So.  L.  A.  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Pigeons — Best  cock  bird  in  show,  Old 
Black  African  Owl,  E.  L.  Teague,  Oakland. 
Best  female,  White  Maltese  hen,  Dr.  G. 
Kleeman,  Oakland. 
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The  Home  Circle. 

System  in  Housework. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  value 
as  a  time-saver,  in  picking  up  the  house 
at  night  before  going  to  bed.  If  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books  are  left 
scattered  around  the  living-room,  with 
perhaps  the  confusion  augmented  by  a 
pair  of  boots  taken  off  and  left  on  the 
spot  by  a  tired  father,  and  if  in  the 
bedrooms  each  member  leaves  his  clothes 
in  disorder  upon  undressing,  the  effect 
on  the  mind  next  morning,  to  the  house 
keeper  who  must  reduce  all  this  chaos 
to  order  is  very  disheartening.  Let  every 
member  of  the  family  help  in  keeping 
order.  The  kitchen,  dining-room  and 
living-room  must  be  neat  in  the  morning, 
if  those  hours  are  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  Then  teach  the  occupants  of 
every  bedroom  to  hang  up  such  garments 
as  are  not  to  be  used  that  day,  to  put 
away  shoes  and  slippers,  and  above  all, 
to  leave  the  dresser  in  neat  condition, 
besides  opening  the  bed  and  putting  .bed- 
clothes and  pillows  to  air  beside  the  open 
window  before  leaving  the  room  to  come 
down  to  breakfast.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
hang  away  in  closets  garments  that  have 
just  been  taken  off,  but  after  airing  all 
night  they  may  be  hung  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  every  child  should  be  taught 
these  orderly  habits  early  in  life.  Where 
this  is  not  done,  through  mistaken  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  mother,  or  through 
lack  of  force  to  insist  on  it  till  neatness 
grows  to  be  a  habit  with  children,  not 
only  do  they  grow  up  careless  and  selfish, 
but  the  housewife's  work  in  the  home  is 
never  done.  Teach  them  as  well  not  to 
throw  hats  and  wraps  down  upon  enter- 
ing the  house,  instead  of  putting  them 
in  their  place;  teach  them  to  look  each 
time  they  come  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  away;  teach 
them  never  to  leave  a  washbowl  or  bath- 
tub after  using  without  scrubbing  clean, 
and  that  a  used  towel  is  not  to  be  flung 
down  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  but  spread 
out  to  dry  before  being  consigned  to  the 
clothes  hamper.  If  there  is  no  servant, 
it  is  easy  to  clear  the  table  after  a  meal, 
if  each  member  of  the  family  piles  up 
his  own  dishes  and  carries  them  to  the 
kitchen  sink.  Let  your  boys  see  that 
helping  mother  is  not  alone  a  daughter's 
work.  At  a  luncheon  given  a  few  of  her 
friends  not  long  ago,  in  a  home  where 
there  was  no  maid,  the  hostess'  little  son 
of  12  served  a  five-course  meal  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
best  trained  waitress. — Agricultural  Jour- 
nal. 


Beautify  Your  Home  Grounds 


Every  farmer  should  make  it  a  practice 
to  plant  some  trees  or  shrubbery  on  his 
farm  every  year.  Not  only  will  such  work 
make  his  place  more  valuable,  but  it  will 
make  it  a  place  of  beauty  for  his  family 
and  neighbors  to  enjoy. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  such 
trees  as  eucalyptus,  acacia,  palm,  pepper, 
walnut,  locust,  maple,  elm,  and  many 
other  varieties  will  grow  easily.  They 
should  be  planted  in.  such  locations  as 
to  serve  every  purpose,  where  possible, 
such  as  windbreaks,  or  to  beautify  the 
home  or  roadways. 

Hedges  should  also  be  more  generally 
planted,  especially  around  the  house,  to 
divide  the  garden,  corrals,  and  fields  from 
the  immediate  view  of  the  home.  When 
used  as  a  screen  around  one  side  and  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  they  are  very 
effective  in  hiding  the  litter  of  the  stable- 
yards.  A  well-trimmed  hedge,  always 
green,  is  a  delight  to  the  owner  and  all 
who  see  it.  During  the  hot,  dry,  sunny 
portion  of  the  year  the  hedge  is  a  great 


relief  to  weary  eyes.  If  you  have  not 
the  time  or  money  now  to  put  in  and 
care  for  lawns  and  flowers  around  the 
house,  at  least  plant  some  trees  and 
a  hedge.  Young  trees  cost  but  a  few 
cents  each  and  a  hundred  yards  of  hedge 
may  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  about  $7.50 
to  $10  for  the  young  plants.  The  Cali- 
fornia privet  is  one  of  the  good  hedge 
varieties  to  plant. 


Children's  Disturbed  Sleep 


There  are  few  mothers  in  this  age  of 
nervous  children  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  several  nights  running 
of  absolutely  peaceful  and  undisturbed 
sleep.  Night  terrors  are  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  disturbance,  but  these 
are  comparatively  easy  to  remedy  if  only 
mothers  would  realize  that  the  cause  is 
generally  indigestion.  If  a  child  is  sent 
to  bed  with  an  overloaded  stomach,  the 
undigested  food  ferments  and  prevents  the 
child  from  sleeping  easily;  its  dreams  are 
terrifying,  and  after  tossing  about  in  rest- 
less slumber  for  a  time,  the  child  starts 
up  in  bed  shrieking  and  in  a  state  of 
extreme  terror.  If  this  state  is  allowed 
to  become  a  habit  it  has  a  most  weaken- 
ing effect  both  on  the  metal  and  bodily 
state  of  the  child,  and  the  recurrence  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  strictest  care 
in  the  management  of  the  child's  good 
and  unceasing  attention  to  the  regularity 
of  the  bowels.  Many  mothers  make  the 
mistake  of  allowing  their  children  to 
eat  too  much  meat,  and  we  may  notice  the 
effect  of  this,  even  in  children  who  ap 
pear  well  nourished,  by  their  complexions, 
which  are  often  disfigured  by  pimples  and 
blotches.  Children  need  their  food  to 
be  nourishing  rather  than  stimulating,  an 
do  adults,  and  their  meals  should  be 
light  and  frequent. 


An  Irishman's  Joke. 


Curtis  Guild,  former  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  once  asked  for  the  funniest 
story  he  ever  heard.  This  is  the  story 
he  told: 

"An  Irishman  and  a  Jew  were  discuss- 
ing the  great  men  who  had  belonged  to 
each  race,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  got 
into  a  heated  argument.  Finally  the 
Irishman  said:  "Ikey,  listen.  For  every 
great  Jew  ye  can  name  ye  may  pull  out 
one  of  my  whiskers,  an'  for  every  great 
Irishman  I  can  name  I'll  pull  one  of 
yours.  Is  it  a  go?"  They  consented,  and 
Pat  reached  over,  got  hold  of  a  whisker 
and  said,  'Robert  Emmet,'  and  pulled. 

"  'Moses,'  said  the  Jew,  and  pulled  one 
of  Pat's  tenderest. 

"  'Dan  O'Connell,'  said  Pat,  and  took 
another. 

"  'Abraham,'  said  Ikey,  helping  himself 
again. 

"  'Patrick  Henry,"  returned  Pat,  with 
a  vicious  yank. 

"  'The  Twelve  Apostles,'  said  the  Jew, 
taking  a  handful  of  whiskers. 

"Pat  emitted  a  roar  of  pain,  grasped 
the  Jew's  beard  with  both  hands,  and 
yelled,  'The  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans.' " 


Warning  Against  Closed  Windows. 

A  grave  warning  by  Dr.  Henry  MacCor- 
mac  is  quoted  against  the  closed  window. 
"It  is  the  state  of  the  indoor  air,"  he 
wrote,  "and  very  particularly  the  bed- 
room air,  and  not  the  condition  of  the 
outdor  atmosphere  at  all,  that  is  to  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  tuberculosis. 
A  sufficiently  renewed  bedroom  atmos- 
phere, together  with  active  outdoor  hab- 
its, will  render  life  wholesomer  in  gen- 
eral and  freer  from  consumption,  even 
in  towns,  than  it  will  prove  in  the  best 
residence  with  ill-aired  rooms.  For  action 
coupled  with  a  pure  atmosphere  tends  to 


life  and  health,  whereas  inaction  and  re- 
breathed  atmosphere  but  insure  decay 
and  death." 


Here' i  a  prattical  transformation  of  an 
attic  into  one  of  the  most  popular  rooms  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Harry  Lewis,  Beaver 
Falls,  N.  r. 

What  BEAVER  BOARD  May 
Do  for  YOU 

It  will  give  you  walls  and  ceilings 
that  do  away  with  all  the  cracking  and 
repairing  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the 
unsanitary  features  of  wall-paper — 
with  the  cost  of  frequent  renewal. 

It  will  enable  you  quickly  and  economically 
to  turn  an  attic  or  cellar  into  livable  rooms, 
build  cupboards  and  closets,  remodel  any 
room  in  the  bouse. 

It  will  give  you  endless  opportunity  for 
original  and  striking  walls  and  ceilings 
throughout  your  home — beautifully  designed 
in  panels,  painted  (never  papered)  in  appro- 
priate colors,  durable  and  economical. 

DEAVER  BOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


Send  today  for  fret 
booklet  and  sample 

When  you  have  seen  the  unique  pebbled 
lurface  of  the  sample  and  read  the  interest- 
ing illustrated  booklet,  "BEAVER  BOARD 
and  Its  Uses,"  our  Architectural  Department 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  its  free  service  in 
solving  all  your  wall  and  ceiling  problems. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply, 
Lumber,  Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers  and 
Decorators,  in  sizes  to  meet  all  average  re- 
quirements. 

For  Sampletfi  Prices,  Etc.. 
Till-:  L.ILI.EV  A:  'I'll!  KSTO>  CO., 
Itinho   Mhlu..  Sun  F ru dcInco. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  y 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  8t. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  srrbrt  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


!  ALAMEDA^ 
QNEER  Cappet"cleanVhgd1 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rngi  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty- 
First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
24)00  Everett  St..  Alameda.  Cal. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  in  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

ONE  OF  OUR  PUMPS  ON  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  SACRAMENTO  STATE  FAIR. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvllle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mala  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  STATE 
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(Continued  From  Page  297.) 

for  the  fourth  time  in  their  lives,  having 
been  exhibited  from  calfhood  up.  Neither 
bull  made  as  good  a  show~  as  he  made  last 
year.  The  Glide  entry  again  won,  making 
three  out  of  four  winnings  in  four  years 
showing. 

In  the  2-year-old  class  the  Glide  entry 
should  have  been  an  outstanding  winner, 
but  he  is  not  as  good  a  2-year-old  as  he 
was  a  yearling,  but  was  still  able  to  stand 
on  top.  The  second  prize  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  for  a  bull  which  has 
made  a  good  gain  over  his  last  year's 
form. 

In  the  Senior  Yearling  class,  the  How- 
ard Cattle  Company  came  to  the  front 
with  a  bull  of  good  substance  and  quality 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  standing  above 
the  Son  of  Knight's  Perfection. 

In  the  Junior  Yearling  Class  was  found 
the  Grand  Champion  of  the  show,  Green- 
wood Knight  Second,  from  the  Glide 
stable.  He  is  a  red  with  white  stockings 
and  is  good  enough  to  stand  in  any  com- 
pany. The  second  prize  went  to  the  the 
University  of  Idaho  with  a  bull  a  little 
plain  in  his  make  up  and  a  little  up  in 
the  air.  The  third  went  to  the  Howard 
Cattle  Company.  This  was  perhaps  the 
best  animal  that  this  company  exhibited, 
but  he  lacked  condition  and  finish  to  put 
him  any  higher  in  the  class.  The  fourth 
prize  went  to  the  Paicines  Ranch  Com- 
pany, showing  a  good  strong  calf  but  not 
carrying  enough  meat  to  do  him  justice. 

In  the  Senior  Bull  Calf  class  the  Gib- 
son entry  was  put  on  top.  He  was  the 
best  finished  and  conditioned  calf  in  the 
class,  and  on  this  he  won  the  ribbon. 
The  second  calf  from  the  Paicines  barns 
is  a  better  calf  than  the  calf  that  was  put 
first,  but  was  not  fitted  in  show  shape. 
There  would  have  been  no  mistake  if  the 
third  prize  from  the  Glide  barns  had 
been  put  on  top.  He  is  very  thick  meated 
and  full  of  quantity. 


In  the  Junior  Bull  Calf  class  the  Gibson 
entry  was  again  put  on  top.  The  second 
prize  calf  from  the  Paicines  ranch  ought 
to  have  stood  above  him  but  lacked  con- 
dition.   The  Glide  entry  stood  third. 

In  the  cow  class,  the  Glide  entry  won 
first,  Gibson  second.  Glide's  entry  won 
on  account  of  thickness  and  depth. 

The  two-year-old  heifer  class  was  per- 
haps the  best  ring  in  the  show  and  was 
finally  won  by  the  entry  from  the  Glide 
stables,  the  State  Farm  at  D^vis  getting 
second  with  a  heifer  that  was  brought 
out  from  the  East.  This  heifer  has  de- 
veloped into  a  great  cow  of  scale  and' 
quality.  The  heifer  at  the  top  of  the 
class  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
been  shown  on  the  fair  grounds  for  a 
long  time,  and  ought  to  have  won.  The 
third  prize  heifer  will  make  the  most  use- 
ful cow  of  the  three,  but  through  an  acci- 
dent did  not  show  up  to  the  standard. 

In  the  Senior  Yearling  Heifer  class  the 
Gibson  entry  was  sent  to  the  top,  with 
the  Howard  Cattle  Company  second,  and 
University  of  California  third.  There 
would  have  been  no  mistake  made  in  this 
class  if  the  Howard  entry  had  been  put 
on  top,  but  it  seems  she  lacked  finish  and 
condition  to  put  her  there. 

In  the  Junior  Yearling  Heifer  class  the 
Glide  entry  went  to  the  top.  This  heifer 
is  of  great  thickness  and  quality. 

In  the  Senior  Heifer  class  was  found 
the  Junior  Champion  of  the  show,  owned 
by  T.  B.  Gibson.  This  is  a  heifer  of 
great  thickness  and  quality,  being  nicely 
covered  over  the  back.  The  second  prize, 
an  entry  from  the  Howard  stables,  is  also 
a  high  class  heifer,  and  with  a  little  more 
finish  would  have  run  Gibson  entry  hard 
for  first  place.  The  third  prize  heifer  was 
also  from  the  Howard  stables  and  gives 
promise  of  something  good  in  the  future. 

In  the  Junior  Heifer  class  Gibson  again 
went  to  the  top,  followed  by  an  entry  by 
Glide.  This  calf  is  only  four  months  old 
and  is  a  real  good  one.  Paicines  Ranch 
had  third  prize  with  a  thick  heifer  which 
had  a  good  deal  of  outcome  to  her. 

Aged  herd  went  to  the  Glide  Company; 


young  herd  and  calf  went  to  Gibson.  Get- 
of-sire  went  to  Glide  first,  Gibson  second, 
and  Glide  third.  Some  of  the  ringside 
talent  thought  this  unfair.  Had  the  Glide 
third-prize  entry  been  placed  right  they 
might  have  gone  higher,  but  they  stood 
with  two  stepladders  among  them  and 
lost  their  uniformity.  Uniformity  is  used 
by  a  good  judge  very  strongly  in  the 
placing  of  groups  and  gets.  Tom  Gibson's 
exhibit,  fed  and  handled  by  Ed  Brown 
seemed  to  have  more  bloom  and  finish  on 
them  than  any  other  Short-horn  exhibit 
on  the  grounds. 

Angus. — There  was  a  nice  exhibit  of 
Aberdeen  Angus  on  the  ground,  made  by 
the  University  of  Nevada,  and  a  few  from 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

Herefords. — The  exhibit  of  Herefords 
was  small  in  quantity  but  of  fine  quality. 
It  is  many  years  since  there  were  so  many 
high-class  Herefords  on  the  California 
State  Fair  grounds.  The  exhibit  of  the 
Simon-Newman  people  of  Newman,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  R.  N.  Dunlap 
and  his  assistant,  Norman  Hill,  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
live  stock  show.  These  cattle  received  the 
lion's  share  of  the  ribbons.  In  the  Aged 
Bull  class,  the  competition  was  very  keen, 
the  ribbon  finally  going  to  the  University 
of  California  for  a  bull  which  was  selected 
by  John  Latham  to  head  their  State  Farm 
herd  of  Herefords.  He  was  finally  made 
Senior  Champion  of  the  show.  The 
junior  bull  calf  was  won  by  the  Idaho 
College  and  was  finally  made  Grand 
Champion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a 
junior  calf  should  not  be  made  a  Grand 
Champion,  and  in  this  case  the  ribbon 
should  have  gone  to  the  bull  from  the 
University  of  California. 

The  California  University  Farm  was 
again  to  the  front  in  the  Junior  Yearling 
class  with  a  remarkably  thick  heifer, 
which  was  finally  made  Grand  Champion 
of  the  show.  This  heifer  is  fit  to  go  any- 
where and  would  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack 
at  the  International. 


Steers. — The  steer  exhibit  was  a  ci 
to  the  beef  breeds,  there  not  being  a  i* 
one  in  the  lot.  The  Hereford  classes 
found  their  winner  in  the  Idaho  College 
exhibit;  the  Short-horn  winner  was  from 
the  same  stable;  the  Angus  winner  com- 
ing from  the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 
The  Grand  Champion  was  won  by  the 
white  Short-horn  steers  from  the  Idaho 
College.  The  black  from  the  University 
Farm  was  Reserve  Champion. 

In  the  class  for  grades  and  crosses 
there  seemed  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  different  classes  the 
steers  belonged  in,  and  for  this  reason 
one  of  the  best  steers  in  the  show  was 
overlooked.  This  was  a  steer  shown  by 
the  Nevada  Agricultural  College,  a  cross- 
bred Short-horn  Hereford  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  was  perhaps  the 
best  steer  in  the  show.  Altogether  the 
beef  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  of  1912  will 
go  on  record  as  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  California. 

All  the  beef  breeds  were  judged  by  N. 
H.  Gentry,  Sedalia,  Missouri.  His  work 
showed  that  he  was  a  past  master  of  the 
art,  a  man  with  a  national  reputation  as 
a  Short-horn  breeder  and  with  a  character 
above  reproach. 

[Dairy  cattle  are  reviewed  in  another 
column. — Ed.1 

Hogs. — Mr.  Gentry  judged  the  hog 
classes  with  general  satisfaction  to  all 
exhibitors.  The  exhibit  was  above  the 
standard  of  the  usual  California  Fair. 
The  Berkshires  were  there  in  largest  num- 
bers, as  they  seem  to  be  California's  popu- 
lar hogs,  and  among  them  were  some  very 
hogh-class  hogs.  The  Poland-China  ex- 
hibit was  a  credit  to  the  breed,  and  in 
some  of  the  classes  the  rivalry  was  very 
keen.  The  Duroc  Jerseys  made  a  fine  dis- 
play, showing  that  this  popular  breed  is 
fast  coming  into  its  own  in  the  California 
hog  world.  The  Chesterwhites,  Hamp 
shires  and  Tamworths  were  not  so  numer- 
ous, but  were  very  good  in  quality.  Per 
haps  some  day  the  hog  men  will  have  a 
judging  pavilion  to  show  their  stock; 
surely  they  are  entitled  to  it.    The  en- 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Good  Shingle  Stains 

Arc  Wonderful  Preservatives 


And  make  artistic,  distinctive  and  lasting  fin- 
ishes for  bungalows  and  shingled  houses.  Bu*„ 
shingle  stains  must  be  good. 

OLD  MISSION 
SHINGLE  STAINS 

Contain  a  large  proportion  of  English  wood  cre- 
osote, the  best  wood  preservative  known.  This 
feature,  coupled  with  their  exceptional  covering 
and  penetrating  qualities,  stamp  them  without  a 
superior. 

Old  Mission  Shingle  Stains  are  manufactured 
in  twelve  pleasing  colors  and  are  ready  to 
apply. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


Get  these  stains  at  your  deal- 
er's. If  he  can't  supply  you,  write 
us,  mentioning  his  name,  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are  supplied 
promptly. 


^.Stockton  Paint  Co 

*-S^r  3to<kton.  CAliron 
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couragemeut  of  the  hog  industry  deserves 
the  consideration  of  the  fair  management. 

Sheep. — The  exhibit  of  sheep  did  not 
come  up  to  last  year's  exhibit  in  number, 
but  in  quality  they  were  not  far  behind. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Billiard  Rambouillets 
from  Woodland  was  pronounced  by  Chas. 
Cook  of  Wyoming,  who  judged  the  sheep, 
the  finest  exhibit  that  he  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  among  them  can  be 
found  individuals  of  which  there  are  no 
better  in  the  world.  The  Shropshire  ex- 
hibit was  up  to  the  usual  standard,  but 
there  ought  to  have  been  ten  times  as 
many  more  there.  A  few  Southdowns, 
Hampshires  and  Oxfords  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  sheep  exhibit.  There  was  a 
very  good  exhibit  of  fat  wethers  on  the 
ground,  mostly  made  by  the  different 
universities.  Some  of  them  would  have 
made  a  great  showing  almost  anywhere. 

Houses.— Professor  Carlyle  judged  all 
the  draft  horses,  and  a  fine  display  they 
made  in  the  ring.  Importers  and  breed- 
ers were  aware  that  Carlyle  was  to  be 
judge,  and  knowing  that  he  places  sound- 
ness first,  size  and  quality  second,  mostly 
horses  of  his  liking  were  placed  before 
him.  The  Percherons  showed  were  a  good 
clean  lot;  any  that  were  not  did  not  leave 
their  stalls.  The  winner  in  the  Aged 
class,  a  California  horse  owned  by  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
although  not  clad  in  as  good  clothes  as 
some  of  the  others  was  sound  and  had 
plenty  of  size  and  bone.  The  winner  in 
the  3-year-old  class  from  the  stables  of 
Crouch  &  Son,  and  later  Grand  Champion 
of  the  breed,  was  a  horse  of  great  sub- 
stance, quality  and  perfectly  sound  every 
way.  The  judge  remarked  that  he  never 
expected  to  find  as  good  an  imported  horse 


INDEPENDENCE 

PROSPERITY 
CONTENTMENT 

Here  is  Your  Chance. 
Look  Back  Five  Years. 
What  were  lands  selling  at  near  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland? 

What  are  they  worth  today? 
People  and  transportation  make  values. 
The  same  thing  is  bound  to  happen  in 
the     BEAUTIFUL     MOUNT  DIABLO 
COUNTRY. 

The  new  Oakland  and  Antioch  railway 
tunnel  through  the  Berkeley  hills  will  be 
finished  in  November,  then  watch  what 
People  and  Transportation 
Will  Do  to  Values  There. 
Don't  wait  5  years  and  then  look  back. 
Act  now.    Save  a  little  each  month, 
and  in  5  years  your  land  will  be  worth 
5  times  as  much  as  you  pay  for  it  today. 
It's  better  than  Life  Insurance. 
Think  of  this  opportunity: 
( 14.14 
Paid  in  cash  and 
$14.14 

Paid  in  Monthly  Payments 
Will  buy  you  a 
$1,000 

Ranch  or  Country  Home. 
Our  lands  are  located  in  the 
BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO  COUN- 
TRY. 

Only  30  minutes  from  Oakland.  • 
One  hour  from  San  Francisco. 
The  future  home  place  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  city. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE. 
Never  too  warm — Never  cold. 
MOST  HEALTHFUL  LOCALITY. 
No  Malaria. 
PRETTIEST  VALLEY  IN  THE  STATE. 
Beautiful  Natural  Scenery. 
SPLENDID  SOIL  CONDITIONS. 
Raise  Anything  Grown  in  California. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  ranch,  if  you 
want  a  charming  country  home, 

Let  Us  Show  You  Our  Valley. 
Keep  Your  Position  in  the  City, 
but 

Live  in  the  Country. 
Raise  your  own  vegetables.    Keep  a  few 
chickens.    Stop  Paying  Rent. 
Call  at  our  office  or  write  for  particu- 
lars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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as  far  West  as  California.  The  Shires 
made  the  greatest  show  among  the  draft 
breeds.  It  really  was  a  royal  show,  only 
lacking  perhaps  in  quantity.  They  were 
a  marvel  and  inspiration  to  all  lovers  of 
a  good  horse.  When  one  looked  down  the 
siring  and  saw  the  third  and  fourth  prize 
horses  without  a  pimple  and  as  sound  as 
a  dollar  and  of  perfect  sire  type  placed 
by  a  judge  with  a  national  name,  the 
writer  can  be  pardoned  when  he  says  they 
were  grand  horses  brought  here  for  a 
noble  cause.  Professor  Carlyle  pronounced 
the  Shire  show  one  of  the  best  he  ever 
judged  outside  of  the  Chicago  Interna- 
tional. Henry  Wheatley  and  R.  E.  Easton 
showed  the  bulk  of  the  horses  in  these 
classes.  The  Polytechnic  School  at  San 
Luis  Obispo  had  the  great  honor  of  breed- 
ing the  champion  Percheron  mare  on  the 
ground.  This  mare  was  afterward  sold 
to  the  California  State  Farm.  One  thing 
Professor  Rubel  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
school  is  doing  for  the  State:  he  is  build 
ing  up  a  great  Percheron  farm  which  is  a 
credit  of  the  State  of  California. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  25,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  northern  market  still  shows  some 
easiness,  with  lower  prices  quoted,  and 
large  shipments  are  coming  in  this  direc- 
tion, while  buying  in  the  country  has  been 
rather  quet.    Local  values,  however,  show- 


no  change. 

California  Club    1.57  %@  1-60 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.57  M>@  1-60 

Northern  Bluestem    1.60  ©1.65 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©105 

BARLEY. 


Northern  prices  are  lower,  with  an  ap- 
parent surplus  of  feed,  but  no  quotable 
decline  is  reported  in  this  market.  Feed, 
however,  is  a  little  easier  and  may  drop 
within  the  next  week,  though  the  spot  de- 
mand continues  fairly  active. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.50    ©1.52  Vi 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47%@1.50 

Common  Feed   :   1.35  ©1.45 

OATS. 

All  lines  are  firm  at  present,  with  a 
strong  demand  for  seed  grades,  offerings 
of  which  are  limited.  Red  oats,  both  seed 
and  feed,  are  higher. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.75  @1.80 

Black,  Seed    2.15  ©2.25 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir  Corn. ."  1.35  @1.50 
CORN. 

There  is  little  business  locally  in  any 
description.  The  demand  is  only  moder- 
ate, but  with  light  offerings  all  prices  are 


firmly  held. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $2.00  ©2.05 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.35  ©1.50 


RYE. 

Prices  stand  nominally  as  before,  but 
there  is  not  much  on  the  market,  and  the 
movement  is  very  light. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  shows  very  little 
change,  though  pinks  are  a  little  higher, 
and  red  kidneys  considerably  lower. 
Mexican  red  beans  are  fairly  strong,  as 
high  as  $4.25  being  asked  in  the  local 
trade.  Colored  beans  in  general  are  firm, 
and  limas  also  show  considerable  strength, 
with  a  strong  speculative  demand  for 
early  offerings  of  the  new  crop.  A  few 
new  blackeyes  are  appearing  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  no  change  has  been  made  in 
prices.  Buyers  are  offering  as  high  as 
$5.40  for  limas  in  the  field,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation is  selling  for  early  shipment  at  a 
slight  concession  from  this  figure. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.90  @4.00 

Blackeyes    3.50  ©3.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  #2.50 


Small  Whites    4.50  @4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  ©4.35 

Limas    5.70    ©  5.80 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    4.25  ©4.30 

Red  Kidneys   4.50    ©  4.75 

Mexican  Red    3.90  ©4.25 

SEEDS. 

Samples  of  new  alfalfa  seed  from  north- 
ern California  are  expected  within  the 
next  week.  Meanwhile  some  business  is 
being  done  in  other  lines  at  the  range 
quoted,  but  so  far  the  movement  is  not 
very  heavy.   Other  lines  remain  quiet  and 


unchanged. 

Alfalfa   15    @18  c 

Broomcoru  seed,  per  ion   Nomiual 

rfrown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  414c 

Hemp    3Vi@  4  "c 

Millet    Z%<Q<  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 


FLOUR. 

Some  of  the  northern  mills  are  quoting 
lower  prices,  but  the  local  market  stands 


us  before. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  ©5.S0 

Bakers'  Extras                      4.50  ©5.30 

Superfine    ~  3. 60 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Shipments  to  this  market  are  still 
rather  large,  but  most  of  the  hay  now 
arriving  shows  more  or  less  damage  from 
the  early  rain,  and  is  accordingly  hard  to 
dispose  of,  as  local  buyers  show  a  strong 
preference  for  first  class  offerings,  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium. Hardly  any  strictly  fancy  wheat 
or  red  oat  hay  is  coming  in,  and  such 
grades  will  bring  more  than  the  present 
top  quotations,  while  good  to  choice  lots 
are  extremely  firm.  The  damaged  stock, 
however,  moves  very  slowly  at  irregular 
•prices.  Crops  in  the  fields  are  cleaning 
up  earlier  than  usual,  and  supplies  will 
shortly  be  drawn  from  country  ware- 
houses. Offerings  of  alfalfa  are  lighter, 
and  much  of  the  arrivals  show  rain  dam- 


age. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00(ffi23.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00@1S.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00©21.00 

Tame  Oats   •.          1 4. 00*7  20.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00©  17.00 

Alfalfa    11.50©14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00©  11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  65c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 
No  further  change  has  been  made  in 
quotations,  and  while  some  weakness  is 
noted    in    bran,   other   lines  are  fairly 
steady  at  the  present  level. 


Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $ls.50©19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00©26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50©28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.506  45.00 

Middlings   36.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    40.00@41.00 

Shorts    29.00©  30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Supplies  of  onions  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  current  needs  and  prices  show  a 
further  decline.  General  garden  truck  of 
practically  all  varieties  continues  plenti- 
ful, and  for  the  most  part  values  show 
little  change.  Tomatoes,  however,  have 
dropped  sharply,  and  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
plus stock  has  been  sold  to  canners  at  the 
inside  figure,  the  arrivals  being  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  local  requirements. 
Green  corn  shows  a  narrower  range,  with 
only  moderate  offerings,  but  the  demand 
is  also  decreasing.  Cucumbers  are  plenti- 
ful and  a  little  lower,  while  string  beans 
are  pressed  for  sale  at  easy  figures,  most 
of  the  arrivals  being  of  poor  quality. 
Limas,  however,  are  higher,  and  green 
peas  are  steady  as  last  quoted.  Okra 
shows  a  slight  advance,  though  supplies 


are  abundant. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   55©  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3c 

Tomatoes,  uer  lug  box   30©  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40©  50c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40©  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40©  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   25©  40c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3 M>@  6c 

String  Beans,  sack   75©  1.25 

Summer  Squash,  box   40©  50c 


Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.25©  1.75 

Eggplant,  box    40®  65c 

Okra,  box    40©  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4©  6c 


POTATOES. 

River  potatoes  are  very  easy  with  prices 
a  little  lower,  though  Salinas  stock  finds 
a  fair  market.  Some  Oregon  potatoes  are 
arriving,  the  first  lots  being  held  around 
$l.lo.  Sweet  potatoes  are  pressed  for 
sale  at  lower  prices. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50©  70c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.30©  1.40 

Sweet  Potatoes   1.60©  1.75 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Supplies  of  Eastern  stock  continue 
about  as  before,  and  shipments  from  near- 
by points  show  some  increase.  The  mar- 
ket accordingly  has  an  easier  feeling,  and 
while  no  quotable  decline  is  noted  so  far, 
some  reduction  is  expected. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    ©25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   23  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    ©17  e 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©14 '/,c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  "c 

Young  Roosters    23    ©24  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  i.5u@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©   2  00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..   18    ©20  c 

do    young    23    ©25  c 

BUTTER. 

The  upward  movement  has  been  re- 
sumed this  week,  several  dealers  being 
short  of  supplies,  though  there  is  no 
trading  on  the  Exchange  in  any  fresh 


stock  except  extras  and  firsts.  The  ad- 
vance has  caused  some  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  fresh  stock,  however,  and  the 
market  is  only  steady.  Considerable 
storage  butter  is  being  sold  at  present. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras    ...33     33%  33%  34     35  35 

Firsts   29'i  29>i  29>2  30     31  31i£ 

EGGS. 

With  the  advance  in  fresh  stock,  stor- 
age eggs  are  in  strong  demand,  though 
fresh  extras  show  another  slight  advance. 
Supplies  are  fairly  large,  however,  and 
pullets  are  weak  at  a  decline. 

Thu.  Fri.   Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Exrtas    ...40      40      40U,  41%  41%  411?, 
Selected 

Pullets.. 34      34      34     34     93%  82% 
CHEESE. 

Offerings  continue  light,  and  fresh 
flats  show  a  further  advance,  being  firm 
as  quoted.  Y.  A.'s  are  steady,  while  Mon 
terey  cheese  is  held  with  a  little  more 
firmness. 


Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15V»c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16M-C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  IStS/lS^c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Supplies  in  several  lines  are  decreasing, 
and  prices  accordingly  show  some  ad- 
vance, though  the  amount  of  inferior 
stock  offered  prevents  any  marked  im- 
provement in  prices.  AH  lines  of  melons 
are  selling  at  the  former  raange,  nutmegs 
showing  a  wide  variation,  with  choice 
Turlock  goods  bringing  top  figures.  Most 
lines  of  berries  are  doing  a  little  better, 
and  the  more  desirable  grades  of  apples 
also  show  some  improvement,  with  4-tier 
Gravensteins  about  out  of  the  market, 
though  $1  is  still  about  the  best  price  for 
Belleflowers.  Pears  also  are  higher,  with 
light  offerings  of  fancy  Bartletts,  which 
are  now  arriving  in  small  lots.  Peaches 
and  plums  also  show  the  effect  of  de 
creasing  arrivals,  though  large  offerings 
of  inferior  peaches  are  still  in  the  market 
and  sell  at  irregular  prices.  Figs  find 
only  moderate  demand,  and  with  liberal 
arrivals  values  are  slow  to  improve. 
Quinces  are  unchanged,  and  a  few  pome- 
granates are  offered  at  the  range  quoted. 
Seedless  grapes  are  higher,  with  lighter 
supplies,  while  other  lines  are  fairly 
steady  as  quoted,  with  some  inquiry  for 
shipment.  Wine  grapes  are  moving  freely 
at  $10  to  $10  per  ton,  few  of  the  arrivals 
being  in  attractive  condition. 


Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00©  2.23 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.00©  1.50 

do    box    35©  85c 

Strawberries — 

Banner,  chest    6.00©  8.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   5.00©  6.00 

Raspberries,  chest   5.00©  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest   4.00©  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5©  8c 
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Apples,  fancy,  box   75@  1.25 

Common    50@  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  choice,  box.  .  1.25@  1.75 

Common    50@  1.00 

Peaches,  box    35@  75c 

do    lug  box   65@  85c 

Plums  and  Prunes,  crate....  50@  1.00 

do  box    50@  1.00 

Figs:  Black,  box    40<®  75c 

White     30@  50c 

Grapes:   Seedless,  crate   75@  85c 

Muscat    60 @  75c 

Malaga    60 @  75c 

Tokay    35 @  50c 

Black    40(5)  60c 

Quinces,  box    50@  85c 

Pomegranates,  box    75@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Most  lines  are  unchanged,  with  com- 
paratively little  buying  in  the  country, 
though  the  outside  trade  seems  to  be 
taking  a  little  more  interest.  Prunes  are 
receiving  more  attention  at  present  than 
anything  else.  Little  activity  is  reported 
in  the  Eastern  trade,  and  the  larger  pack- 
ers appear  to  take  a  rather  bearish  atti- 
tude, ft  is  believed,  however,  that  some 
of  them  are  finding  it  necessary  to  cover 
sales,  and  a  good  many  large  purchases 
have  been  made  in  the  country  at  better 
values  than  have  been  recently  quoted. 
While  3%  cents  is  the  best  figure  named 
by  most  operators  in  this  market,  some 
Santa  Clara  stock  has  been  sold  at  41/, 
cents,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  heavy 
movement  at  4  cents.  Very  few  growers 
are  willing  to  sell  below  this  figure,  while 
many  are  holding  in  the  hope  of  getting  5 
cents.  Peaches  are  very  weak,  and  while 
many  growers  are  unwilling  to  sell,  there 
is  nothing  at  present  to  indicate  improve- 
ment. Apricots  are  quiet,  but  are  now 
fairly  well  out.  of  growers'  hands.  There 
is  little  movement  in  raisins,  and  the 
market  is  rather  easy  than  otherwise, 
neither  buyers  nor  sellers  appearing  very 
anxious  for  business.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "While  buy- 
ers at  this  end  are  giving  little  attention 
to  Coast  conditions  and  are  sending  out 
few  orders,  the  tone  of  the  primary  mar- 
ket for  California  prunes  is  strong,  as  a 
result  of  the  exalted  ideas  of  growers. 
The  packers  are  endeavoring  to  cover 
their  early  contracts  at  a  price  which  will 
leave  them  a  profit,  but  they  find  that 
many  of  the  growers  are  exacting  such 
.  lug-box  prices  that  if  they  have  to  cover 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  net  price  in  the 
orchard  they  will  have  to  face  a  loss  on 
the  sales  to  consumers  they  have  so  far 
ijiade. 

"Late  Coast  advices  report  an  easy  feel- 
ing in  raisins,  as  the  crop  seems  to  be 
maturing  in  good  shape.  There  was  little 
or  no  damage  apparently  done  by  the  re- 
cent wet  weather.  Seedless  varieties  have 
neen  the  subject,  of  much  attention  lately. 
In  apricots,  according  to  competent  au- 
thorities, a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
crop  has  passed  from  growers'  to  packers' 
hands.  It  is  estimated  that  growers  hold 
now  less  than  3000  tons  out  of  a  total 
production  of  18,000  tons.  None  of  the 
packers  are  understood  to  be  long  to  any 
considerable  extent,  as  the  foreign  de- 
mand has  been  unusually  heavy.  Peaches 
show  the  best  activity  of  any  article  on 
the  list,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  on  the 
coast  continue  in  buyers'  favor.  No  esti- 
mates are  yet  obtainable  as  to  the  quan- 
tity sold  against  the  crop,  which  turned 
out  between  28,000  tons,  thus  verifying 


early  estimates." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5V4c 

Apricots    7    @9  c 

Figs    2y2  @  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    3    @4  c 

Peaches    4    @  4V4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis....   3%@  4  c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2%@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2V£e 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  1911-12  citrus  fruit  season  is  clos- 
ing on  a  much  better  market  than  was 
hoped  for,  a  short  time  back.  While  there 
are  several  hundred  cars  of  Valencia 
oranges  yet  to  go  from  the  State,  the 
market  is  in  good  condition  to  take  all  as 
fast  as  offered.  On  the  New  York  auction, 
Monday,  September  23,  oranges  averaged 
from  $2  to  $5.15  per  box,  and  lemons 
brought  from  $3.75  to  $6.90.  At  other 
auction  points  prices  were  about  the  same 
as  the  above — some  a  tfifle  higher.  Ship- 
ments of  valencias  are  going  forward  at 
the   rate  of  50  cars  daily  and  lemons 


about  20  cars.  As  the  season  draws  to  a 
close  it  is  found  that  the  shortage  this 
season  will  not  be  as  large  as  thought 
early  in  the  year.  Up  to  September  22, 
shipments  of  oranges  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia were  28,965  cars  as  against  36,050 
cars  last  season.  Of  lemons  5604  cars 
sent  as  against  6368  cars  in  1911,  to  same 
date. 

Prospects  continue  good  for  a  bumper 
crop  of  oranges  from  this  southern  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  outlook  is  better  for 
Tulare  county  than  it  was  two  months 
ago.  Barring  frosts,  California  will  break 
all  records  in  shipments  of  citrus  fruits 
in  1912-13  season. 

Oranges  remain  firm  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, but  rather  quiet  at  the  former  prices. 
Lemons  are  very  scarce,  and  the  few 
offerings  are  held  at  extremes  figures, 
while,  Mexican  limes  are  about  cleaned  up 
for  the  time  being. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit,   fancy    2.50@  5.00 

Lemons:   Fancy    6.00@  8.00 

Choice    2.50(g)  5.00 

Standard    Nominal 

Limes    Nominal 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  new  walnut  crop  is  being  gathered 
in  some  districts,  but  so  far  no  prices 
have  been  announced.  A  large  lot  of  old 
walnuts  was  recently  sold  at  13c,  and 
the  holdover  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
Almonds  are  in  good  demand,  and  con- 
tinue to  move  freely  at  appearing  quota- 
tions. 


Almonds — 

Nonnareils    15^c 

I  X~L    141/oC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13%c 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc    llVic 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 

Softsbell  No.  1  13  <g)14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12 Mi®  13  c 

No.  2  . .   10  c 

Budded    16Vi»c 


HONEY. 

There  is  still  a  fair  movement  of  honey 
locally,  but  supplies  are  ample  for  current 
needs,  and  with  increased  offerings  from 
many  quarters  ordinary  grades  are  easy, 
well  supplied  with  ordinary  stock,  which 
is  quiet  and  only  steady  at  former  figures. 


Comb,  white    14  c 

Amber    12V>c 

Dark    11  c 

Extracted,   white    (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 


BEESWAX. 
The  local  market  is  very  dull,  w:th  lib- 
eral supplies.    The  lowest  price  is  about 
25c,  but  otherwise  values  are  unchanged. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  a  good  demand,  and  buying 
continues  fairly  active  at  the  former 
prices,  the  harvest  being  over  in  most 
districts. 

1911  crop    Nominal 

1912  crop    18    (5)21  c 


Live  Stock. 

Little  change  is  noted  since  last  week, 
calves  being  a  little  higher.  Sheep  are 
rather  easy,  and  ordinary  thin  hogs  find 
little  demand,  though  good  heavy  hogs 
find  ready  sale.  Nevada  cattle  are  com- 
ing in  rather  slowly,  and  with  little  stock 


arriving  from  California 

points  the 

mar- 

ket  is  firm. 

6  <g) 

6%c 

No.  2   

5V>@ 

5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1 

...    5  @ 

5%c 

No.  2   

,  V/2@ 

4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags  

...  iy2<g> 

31/2C 

6i/.(g> 

7  c 

6  @ 

6V.c 

,  .    5  <g> 

6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy.. 

7yc 

150  co  250  lbs  

TlA@ 

7y.c 

100  to  150  lbs  

6y2c 

4  @ 

414  c 

....  3V2@ 

,  ,    5  @ 

5M>c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

ioy>@ 

11  c 

10  c 

Heifers   

ioyc 

10  @ 

11  c 

Small   

....12  @ 

13  c 

8V>@ 

91/2C 

....  8ya@ 

9  c 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    llV->@12y2c 

HIDES. 

The  demand  continues  active,  and  prices 
are  fully  maintained  at  the  recent  ad- 


vance. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14y>c 

Medium    14  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13    @14  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13    ®14  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12%c 

Kip   15    @16  c 

Veal    19    @20  c 

Calf    19    @20  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Bulls   19y.c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   23  fi 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   26  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   26  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60(g)  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  60c 

Lambs   35(g)  70c 

WOOL. 


Values  stand  on  about  the  former  basis, 
and  considerable  business  is  being  done, 
though  there  is  still  quite  a  lot  of  fall 
wool  in  the  country. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10    @14  c 

Lambs    9    @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 
Mohair   15    @20  c 

HORSES. 

Shipments  of  desirable  drafters  and 
other  stock  of  the  heavier  descriptions  to 
this  market  have  not  been  up  to  expecta- 
tions, though  a  large  lot  of  desirable 
Nevada  horses  is  scheduled  to  appear 
this  week.  A  few  good  chunks  and  light 
drafters  have  been  sold  at  full  quotations, 
and  ordinary  offerings  receive  a  fail- 
amount  of  interest,  though  they  have  not 
found  any  very  strong  demand.  The 
mules  so  far  offered  have  been  in  rather 
poor  condition,  and  were  sold  at  compara- 
tively low  prices,  though  more  are  being 


brought  in. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300(5)350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150(5)180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  U0(g)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175(5)200 

1000  lbs   125(5)175 


Special  Deciduous  Markets. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  23,  1912. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  storm  are  be- 
ginning to  show  on  shipments  of  grapes, 
especially  from  the  Lodi  district,  that  are 
now  arr  iving  in  the  East  in  a  great  many 
instances  in  a  moldy  condition,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  having  been  picked 
and  packed  too  soon  after  the  rain. 
Though  allowances  on  these  shipments  are 
being  made  on  account  of  unsound  con- 
dition on  arrival,  it  has  a  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  the  market  and  has  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  prices  on  sound  arrivals 
from  other  districts  where  the  berries 
were  not  affected  by  the  storm.  It  is 
hoped  that  shipments  from  the  Lodi  dis- 
trict will  be  practically  shut  down  in  a 
few  days  on  account  of  the  poor  quality 
of  the  grapes. 

The  American  River  Tokays  are  in  fine 
condition,  and  shipments  are  now  moving, 
though  none  of  the  cars  as  yet  have 
reached  the  East.  The  height  of  the  sea- 
son is  about  over  at  Florin,  though  there 
are  several  cars  yet  to  go.  These  berries 
are  all  arriving  in  good  condition,  and 
bringing  very  satisfactory  returns. 

Tree  fruit  shipments  from  Placer 
county,  Vacaville  and  Winters,  also  from 
the  upper  Sacramento  valley,  are  about 
over,  and  will  clean  up  the  latter  part  of 
this  week.  Late  pears  are  now  moving 
from  Santa  Clara  and  Monterey  counties, 
and  the  market  on  these  late  varieties  is 
very  active,  prices  ruling  $2  to  $3.50  a 
box. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

Chicago — Sal  ways,  25c  to  60c;  Yellow 
Free,  35c  to  55c;  Strawberry  Free,  50c  to 
85c;  Orange  Cling,  70c;  Silver,  80c  to  90c; 
Gros,  $1  to  $1.40;  Giant,  90c  to  $1;  Ger- 
man, 75c  to  $1;  B.  Hardy,  $1.75  to  $2.15; 
Bartletts,  $1.15  to  $3.05;  Duchess,  $1.25; 
Nellis,  $1.60;  B.  Clarigeau,  $1.60  to  $2.05; 
Cornichons,  70c  to  $1.50;  Muscats,  60c; 
Tokays,  70c  to  $1.55;   Tokays,  clusters, 


$1.10  to  $2.05;  Tokays,  clusterettes 
Tokays,  clesterkins,  $1  to  $1.30;  ToK 
bunch  pack,  $1;  Malagas,  40  to  $1.2u; 
Malagas,  clusters,  30c  to  $1.65;  Malagas, 
fresnettes,  85c  to  90c;  Malagas,  bunch 
pack,  50c  to  $1.20;  Malagas,  clusterettes, 
70c  to  $1.05;  Malagas,  clusterkins,  90c  to 
$1.20;  Rosaki,  55c  to  90c;  Rosaki,  cluster- 
kins,  90c  to  $1.20;  Thompson  Seedless, 
$1.20  to  $1.40;  Figs,  50c  to  80c. 

New  York— Bartletts,  $1.40  to  $3.75;  B. 
Clairgeau,  $2.05  to  $2.45;  half  boxes  Clair- 
geau,  $1.38;  B.  Hardy,  $2.07  to  $2.35;  half 
boxes  Hardy,  95c;  Flemish  Beauty,  $2.15; 
Anjou,  $2.20  to  $3.10;  half  boxes  Anjou, 
$1.46:  half  boxes  Cornice,  $1.74;  Silver, 
75c  to  $1.25;  Giant,  75c  to  80c;  Eggs, 
$1.15;  Germans,  $1.15;  Hungarian,  84c  to 
$1.19;  Italian,  89c;  Gros,  $1.17  to  $1.25; 
Grand  Duke,  90c  to  $1.66;  Picquettes,  late, 
45c;  Strawberry  Clings,  98c;  Georges 
Late,  50c  to  $1;  Orange  Cling,  $1.14;  Sal- 
ways,  50c  to  60c;  Crawford,  40c  to  45c; 
Elbertas,  50c  to  55c;  Malagas,  75c  to 
$1.45;  Malagas,  fresnettes,  87  Vic  to  $1.15; 
Malagas,  clusters,  $1  to  $1.40;  Rose  of 
Peru,  75c;  Tokays,  70c  to  $1.55;  Tokays, 
clusters,  75c  to  $1.50;  Cornichons,  $1.22; 
Muscats,  90c. 

Boston— Bartletts,  $2.35  to  $3.30;  Sal- 
ways,  45c  to  60c;  Hungarian,  60c  to  65c; 
Grand  Duke,  80c  to  90c;  Giants,  45c  to 
50c;  Gros,  65c  to  $$1.10;  Malagas,  75c  to 
$1.20;  Cornichon,  $1.65;  Muscat,  90c  to 
$1.60;  Morocco.  $1.65;  Tokays,  60  to  $1.75. 


Mother — Joe,  why  do  you  suppose  that 
old  hen  persists  in  laying  in  the  coal- 
bin? 

Joe — Why,  mother,  I  think  she  has  seen 
the  sign,  'Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  your 
coal." — Life. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  auoted: 


The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   100 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 


Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42*  Market  St  -  Saa  Fraaclaca. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  bare 
yielded  greatest  success!  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


September  28,  1912 


HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO. 

244  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Potash  Salts       Thomas9  Phosphate  Powder 
Double  Superphosphate,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 


Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer 

Vegetable  Fertilizer 

Orange  and  Lemon 
Fertilizer 

Nursery  Stock  Fertilizer 


4r> — \^ 


TRADE 


HAWFERCO 


MARK 


Cereal  Fertilizers 

Bone  Meal,  Fish  Guano 

Tankage,  Superphosphate 

And  all  Fertilizer  Materials 

Get  your  fertilizer  from  a  reliable  firm.  We  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  Coast,  and 
back  our  fertilizers  with  our  guarantee. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


IT  PAYS  TO  FERTILIZE! 


Buy  a  Tractor 


' '  BEST ' '  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 
80  H.P. 

Any  Fanner  who  can  afford  to  own  an  Automobile  can  afford  a 
Farm  Tractor.  It  will  make  more  money  for  him  than  the  Auto- 
mobile. He  can  put  it  to  practical  use  in  farm  work.  It  takes  the 
place  of  FORTY  MULES.  It  cuts  out  hired  men.  It  is  ready  for 
work  night  or  day;  no  expense  when  idle. 

SAN  LEANDRO  GAS  TRACTORS  will  give  you  years  of  absolutely 
reliable  service  at  lowest  cost  of  maintenance.  WILL  YOU  ALLOW 
US  TO  PROVE  IT?   Send  for  latest  catalog. 


CUT  OUT,  SIGN,  AND  MAIL  TO  US. 


THE  BEST  MFG.  CO., 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

Send  me  descriptive  catalog  of  your 
Gas  Tractor. 


Name  . 
Address 


The  Best  Mfg.  Co. 

(INC.) 

San  Leandro, 
California 


Benicia  Reversible  Disc  Plow 

Makes  hillside  plowing  as  easy  as  on 
level  land  and  equally  adapted  to  both 


Equipped  with  patent  adjustable  tongue. 

Easy  on  the  horses 

Easy  on  the  operator 
Easy  on  the  purse 

and  absolutely  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  451  Brannan  St. 


Factory:  BENICIA.  CAL. 


OHJ 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Small  Plants,  Common  ;   Large  Plants,  Ettersburg. 


How  Ettersburg  Varieties  Are  Bred. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

In  the  last  account  of  the  activities  of  Albert  F.  Etter  of  southern 
Humboldt  county  in  developing  a  new  family  of  strawberries  more  vigor- 
ous, productive  and  better  flavored  than  the  ordinary  cultivated  varieties, 
little  could  be  said  of  how  the  plant  breeding  was  accomplished  or  how 
the  crossing  was  done  to  get  desired  results,  and  after  all,  in  the  way 
of  education  and  instruction,  that  part  is  the  most  essenital  of  all. 

It  is  generally  known  that  a  great  improvement  in  most  plant  varie- 
ties can  be  made  by  selecting  the 
best  individuals  for  reproduction 
whenever  any  variation  is  found. 
Another  thing  to  do  is  to  cross  va- 
rieties, or  species,  which  nearly 
always  gives  seedlings  which  differ 
more  or  less  from  either  parent; 
then  by  selecting  the  best  of  these 
seedlings  and  perhaps  by  crossing 
for  several  more  generations  the 
chances  ai-e  for  a  continued  im- 
provement. The  art  in  getting  re- 
sults comes  in  knowing  what  cross- 
es to  make  and  in  having  such  an 
instinctive  understanding  of  the 
plants  that  a  selection  can  be  made 
on  points  that  the  unitiated  would 
not  notice. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  go  into  de- 
tails on  the  rules  of  action  in  plant 
breeding.  One  of  the  ways  with 
which  Mr.  Etter  has  had  the  best 
success  in  developing  his  wonder- 
ful strawberries  is  to  get  the  plants 
into  some  abnormal  way  of  aeting, 
then  to  breed  from  them  rather 
than  from  their  safe,  sane  and  con- 
servative relatives  that  follow 
closely  the  habits  of  their  ances- 
tors and  refuse  to  vary  from  them 
appreciably.  Seedlings  from  ab- 
normal plants  are  usually  abnor- 
mal in  undesirable  ways.  It  is  only 
an  exceptional  one  that  is  abnor- 
mal the  way  that  pleases  its  direc- 
tor, but  these  latter  are  the  ones 
only  that  are  worth  working  for. 
The  search  for  abnormalities  is 
therefore   a  fundamental  part  of 

plant  breeding,  both  as  ultimate  varieties  and  to  use  to  get  seed  from 
which  possible  varieties  may  be  secured. 

Making  Plants  Misbehave. — Making  plants  behave  in  strange  and 
wonderful  fashion  that  their  ancestors  would  strictly  disapprove  of  can 
he  accomplished  in  several  ways.  One  of  the  first  ways  is  to  put  them 
in  conditions  where  everything  is  extremely  favorable  for  a  strong  and 
vigorous  growth,  almost  an  overnutrition.  Plants  growing  wild  or  in 
even  moderately  good  soil  are  likely  to  grow  up  normal  in  every 
way  and  little  can  be  done  by  mere  selection  from  them.  Put  them  in 
exceptionally  good  soil  and  in  very  favorable  climatic  conditions  and 
they  are  likely  to  develop  so  strong  that  some  part  will  outgrow  other 
parts,  or  act  in  some  other  queer,  abnormal  way.  By  selecting  those 
plants,  or  seeds  from  them,  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  getting 
something  very  much  different  from  the  ancestors  than  there  is  by  se- 
lecting seeds  from  ordinary  quiet  acting  individuals. 


Common  Strawberry  Plant  Compared  With  Ettersburg 


This  fact,  by  the  way,  that  abnormalities  are  likely  to  occur  where 
growing  conditions  are  the  best  shows  that  the  place  where  new  good 
varieties  of  peaches  of  value  will  develop  will  be  in  the  best  peach  dis- 
trict, the  best  grapes  in  grape  districts,  apples  in  apple  districts,  and  so 
on.  Plant  breeders,  therefore,  are  likely  to  be  handicapped  in  develop- 
ing varieties  of  fruits  that  naturally  do  not  grow  to  the  best  advantage 
under  their  conditions. 

Crossing  for  New  Varieties. — Aside  from  the  development  of  abnor- 
malities through  good  growing  conditions,  one  of  the  very  best  tools  a 
plant  breeder  has  is  in  crossing  varieties.  By  this  means  he  can  obtain 
plants  that  would  far  surpass  those  obtained  by  mere  selection  within  a 

variety.  Crossing  is  practically  sure 
to  develop  all  sorts  of  queer  fea- 
tures, and  the  more  different  the  va- 
vieties,  the  better  the  prospects  for 
success.  Nearly  all  of  the  best 
strawberries  have  come  at  Etters- 
burg from  widely  differing  parents 
or  contain  widely  differing  blood. 

Some  people  have  got  plant 
breeding  to  a  very  simple  and  cut 
and  dried  formula:  "Cross  varie- 
ties, or  species,  and  select  from  the 
seedlings  those  with  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both.  By  selecting  parents 
with  all  the  good  characteristics 
desired  and  choosing  from  the 
seedlings  the  ones  combining  these 
good  characteristics,  any  desired 
type  of  the  kind  worked  with  can 
be  obtained."  The  rule  is  delight- 
fully simple,  but  so  far  from  the 
truth  that  it  is  good  only  as  news- 
paper science.  When  plants  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  or  spec;es,  are 
crossed  the  offspring  are  likely  to 
develop  features  that  are  only  re- 
motely similar  to  features  of  the 
parents.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
account  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Ettersburg  No.  121  variety  of 
strawberry.  The  regular  thing  is 
to  cross  and  take  the  best  of  what 
comes. 

The  Mendelian  law,  which  pre- 
sumes that  the  progeny  will  have 
only  the  characters  of  the  ances- 
tors, thus  don't  seem  to  work  out 
in  recognizable  fashion.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  science  it  may  be  all  right. 
In  practice  it  is  too  hard  to  follow.  The  fact  that  queer  and  ab- 
normal characters  are  what  shoidd  be  used  for  plant  breeding  is  well 
illustrated  in  an  experience  with  strawberries.  One  seedling  straw- 
berry a  number  of  years  ago  was  so  scrubby  and  unpromising  that  it 
appeared  to  be  worthless.  It  had.  however,  all  female  blossoms,  which 
made  it  very  convenient  for  crossing,  and  besides  was  situated  right  by 
the  door,  where  it  was  easy  to  work  with,  and  so  a  number  of  seedlings 
were  raised  from  it.  Before  these  fruited  the  plant  was  dug  up,  but 
when  the  seedlings  fruited  there  were  many  good  ones  among  them. 

The  proposition  of  selecting  promising  parents  instead  of  queer  and 
abnormal  parents  would  have  meant  the  destruction  of  this  right  away, 
which  shows  how  much  the  "rule"  quoted  abvoe  is  worth. 

It  has  been  these  rules  of  plant  breeding  in  very  large  part  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  such  remarkable  plants  as  the  Ettersburg  family  of 

(Continued  on  Page  837 •) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Oct.  1,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.24 

2.58 

1.88 

68 

48 

Red  Bluff  

00 

4.15 

.86 

90 

58 

8acramento  

00 

1.24 

.42 

90 

56 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

1.25 

.32 

70 

52 

San  Jose  

00 

.70 

.40 

86 

46 

Fresno  

00 

.10 

.30 

94 

48 

Independence... 

00 

.68 

.27 

82 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.01 

.51 

84 

50 

Los  Angeles  

T 

T 

.07 

92 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.40 

.07 

74 

58 

The  Week. 


One  of  the  interesting  items  of  the  week  is  the 
decision  in  a  United  States  district  of  a  commer- 
cial point  which  may  In-  of  very  wide  horticul- 
tural significance.  It  seems  that  a  well  known 
manufacturer  of  chocolate  in  this  city  lias  been 
sending  out  since  1840.  or  thereabouts,  a  brand 
of  chocolate  labeled  "Italian" — much  to  the 
nourishment  of  Californians  and  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a  good  name  as  a  manufacturer.  Recently 
he  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  pure  food  authori- 
ties on  the  charge  that  the  name  "Italian"'  sig- 
nified made  in  Italy,  although  the  label  made  it 
clear  that  the  preparation  was  made  in  San 
Francisco.  This  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Dr. 
Wiley's  nomenclature  which  he  spread  over  other 
products,  including  some  fruit  products,  and  ex- 
pected to  impress  upon  many  others.  The  jury 
very  rationally  decided  that  "the  firm  was  not 
guilty  of  misbranding  the  article  known  as 
Italian  chocolate,  especially  as  the  name  of  the 
company  and  the  words  'San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia,' appeared  on  the  box." 

So  far  as  we  can  see  into  a  legal  question  this 
decision  ought  to  reverse  a  number  of  trouble- 
some rulings  which  have  been  previously  made. 
For  instance,  the  use  of  the  name  of  an  Italian 
wine  district  has  been  prohibited,  although  the 
men  and  the  vines  from  which  it  was  made  actu- 
ally came  from  the  district  in  question  and  the 
wine  was  of  the  true  type  indicated  by  the  name. 
Evidently  the  manufacturers  were  faithfully  pro- 
ducing the  wine  of  which  th.  Italian  name  was 
the  proper  descriptive  word  and  the  fact  that  the 
product  was  made  in  the  State  was  clearly  set 
forth.  The  issue  seems  parallel  to  that  which 
has  just  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  chocolate 
manufacturer.  The  reason  the  matter  is  so 
widely  important  is  that  the  ruling  which  has 
just  been  turned  down  by  the  court  would,  if  sus- 
tained, have  prevented  us  from  marketing  "Call 


fornia  French  Prunes"  and  our  neighbor  State 
from  marketing  "Oregon  Italian  Prunes."  be- 
cause both  were  trying  to  deceive  people  into 
thinking  the  prunes  were  imported  because  a  for- 
eign name  was  used.  Of  course  the  contention 
was  ridiculous,  because  both  States  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  get  credit  for  their  own 
products,  and  "French"  and  "Italia  n"  are  sim- 
ply the  correct  names  of  the  fruit  varieties  they 
an  using,  and  other  names  cannot  be  used  with- 
out rendering  the  public  unable  to  distinguish  the 
particular  kinds  of  prunes  they  desire  to  pur- 
chase. The  same  ruling  would  prohibit  us  from 
growing  Japanese  plums,  or  Spanish  olives— per- 
haps even  English  walnuts  might  be  illegal,  al- 
though the  name  itself  never  did  mean  that  the 
nuts  were  grown  in  England.  It  rather  looks  as 
though  this  court  decision  on  chocolate  might 
clear  away  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  trouble.  The 
question  has  never  been  whether  the  products 
were  pure  and  wholesome,  but  simply  a  question 
in  geography  upon  which  we  cannot  see  that  pun- 
food  regulations  have  any  bearing,  and  we  are 
glad  that  a  court  decision  has  come  that  way. 

Another  Academic  Achievement. 

We  are  almost  discouraged  from  discoursing 
upon   academicism   again,   because  the  printers 
wrought  such  havoc  with  our  indulgence  in  that 
line  last  week.   They  evidently  do  not  approve  it, 
and  when  printers  do  not  like  a  thing  they  can 
knock  it  in  more  ways  than  common  people  can 
imagine.    They  simply  ground  up  our  quotation 
from  Mr.  Hearst  so  that  it  was  illegible  and  our 
comments  unintelligible.    They  made  it  look  like 
statements  which  Wilson  credits  to  Teddy— and 
vice  versa.    However,  here  is  one  point  which  we 
hope  they  will  allow  to  go  through.  Academicism 
in  agriculture  is  surely  {Baking  good  by  other 
measures  than   by   the   pay-roll    for  professors 
w  hich  we  cited  last  week.    Readers  of  our  stock 
columns  must  have  noticed  how  many  premiums 
were  awarded  to  agricultural  colleges  for  animals 
bred  anil  fitted  by  their  animal  industry  experts. 
The  Universities  of  California,  Nevada  and  Idaho 
captured   loads   of  medals   and   yards  of  high- 
colored  ribbons,  and  the  California  Polytechnic 
School,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  at 
another  time,  scored  with  draft  horses  in  a  way 
to  bring  country-wide  fame.    There  is,  of  course, 
;i  question  whether  State  institutions  should  com- 
ix -te  with  private  breeders  or  not.  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  they  should  not.  but  the  issue  has 
been  absolutely  forced  upon  them  by  a  lot  of  con- 
science-less knockers   who   thought   they  could 
curry  favor  with  private  breeders  by  claiming 
that  the  college  animals  were  inferior— selected 
by  chumps  and  handled  by  fools.    They  did  not 
get  any  credit   with  private  breeders  by  their 
knocking,  but  they  did  make  it  necessary  that  the 
college  stock  should  be  thrown  into  the  judging 
ring,  so  that  the  general  public  be  not  deceived. 
The  writer  is  too  much  interested  in  the  matter 
personally  to  write'about  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  have  kept  silent  about  it  so  long.  Fortunately 
there  comes  now  a  statement  in  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  from  Sacramento  which  breaks 
our  silence.    If  savs : 


Among  the  other  awards  were  the  first  prize 
for  the  junior  bull  Jersey  calf,  first  anil  second 
prizes  were  for  Poland-China  hogs,  second  prize 
for  young  boar,  first  prize  in  Duroc  Jersey  hogs 
under  six  months,  and  first  and  second  prizes  for 
yearling  sows,  first,  second  and  third  prizes  for 
cows  under  six  months,  and  also  the  champion 
sow  at  the  fair;  first  prize  Southdown  ewe  lamb, 
first  and  second  Hampshire  ewe  lamb,  one  of 
which  was  the  champion  ewe  of  the  fair;  first  and 
second  prizes  for  fat  wethers  and  the  first,  prize 
for  the  pen  of  three  wethers. 

The  University  Farm  showed  in  thirteen  classes, 
in  which  the  University  of  Nevada  made  show- 
ings, and  won  ten  prises  over  the  Nevada  exhibit. 
The  Nevada  I 'Diversity,  however,  made  exhibits 
in  several  other  classes  in  which  the  California  in- 
stitution was  not  showing. 

The  University  Farm  was  much  in  evidence  in 
the  butter-making  and  dairying  departments,  the 
officials  having  charge  of  the  butter-making  and 
milk-testing,  all  of  which  was  held  in  the  new- 
model  dairy.  The  manner  in  which  the  University 
Farm  exhibited  the  advantage  of  scientific  as  well 
as  practical  agriculture  won  many  admirers  for 
the  school,  and  secured  a  large  number  of  the 
students  for  both  the  regular  courses. 

In  verification  of  the  last  remark  we  give  these 
facts:  the  number  of  students  in  the  University 
Farm  School,  which  opened  September  20.  is  167 — 
a  gain  of  85  per  cent  over  last  year;  the  number 
of  adults  in  the  Short  Courses,  which  opened  last 
w  eek,  began  with  86 — a  gain  of  100  per  cent  over 
last  year's  beginning,  and  many  more  will  be 
enrolled.  At  the  same  time  there  are  lb'0  begin- 
ners in  the  regular  course  in  agriculture  at  Ber- 
keley—a greater  percentage  of  gain  than  in  any 
oilier  subject  taught  in  Berkeley,  and  a  greater 
actual  number  of  new  students  than  in  any  other 
technical  subject.  There  are  more  than  450  regu- 
lar students  in  Berkeley,  taking  the  full  course 
in  agriculture.  And  yet  there  are  a  few  people 
who  have  discounted  the  work  which  the  men, 
who  have  broughl  such  results,  have  done!  The 
most  charitable  view  to  take  of  the  matter  is  that 
those  who  have  discounted  these  men.  actually 
did  not  know  what  these  men  were  doing.  For- 
tunately (he  California  farmers  know  it.  and  it 
is  only  the  uninformed  whom  the  malicious  can 
deceive.  We  hope  we  make  the  matter  clear  and. 
on  our  part,  an  end  if  it  at  the  same  time. 


Of  particular  credit  to  the  University  Farm  was 
the  exhibit  of  live  stock.    With  fourteen  head  of 

stock  the  University  carried  off  twelve  prizes  

nine  first  awards,  two  seconds  and  one  third  prize. 
The  champion  Angus  bull  of  the  fair  was  the  one 
shown  by  the  University,  as  was  the  champion 
Hereford  cow  and  the  senior  champion  Hereford 
bull.  Both  junior  championships  in  the  Holstein 
breed  were  captured  by  the  University  Farm. 
The  junior  cow  and  bull  were  bred  at  the  Davis 
farm. 


A  Full  Market  Basket. 

So  far  as  settling  the  high  cost  of  living  goes, 
it  is  perfectly  easy.  If  you  will  fill  your  own  bas- 
ket and  carry  it  home  you  can  live  for  40  to  till 
per  cent  less  than  those  who  are  not  doing  it.  It 
does  not  require  any  establishment  of  State  ma- 
chinery nor  the  inauguration  of  a  new  set  of 
middlemen  in  place  of  the  old.  See  what  they 
did  in  Fresno  on  September  21:  "For  the  first 
time  in  the  city's  history  Fresno  people  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  trading  at  a  public  market  today. 
It  is  located  on  Courthouse  square,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  will  be  open  twice  a  week. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  1500  and  2000  people 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  today 
to  wipe  out  the  middlemen's  profit  and  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living  by  trading  at  the  market. 
Mayor  Snow,  who  conceived  the  market  idea,  is 
elated  and  says  it  is  a  big  success." 

This  is  simply  a  return  to  the  earliest  experi- 
ence of  mankind  when  assembled  in  communi- 
ties— it  comes  from  prehistoric  times:  market- 
places are  found  in  excavations  disclosing  the 
abodes  of  forgotten  and  unrecorded  peoples.  It 
can  be  done  now  more  easily  than  ever,  because 
conveyance  is  less  burdensome  and  more  capacious 
of  distance.  It  simply  requires  consent  of  two 
classes  of  people:  those  who  convey  to  market 
and  those  who  convey  from  it  by  actual,  personal 
participation.    When  you  hire  transportation  and 
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distribution  the  game  is  up:  the  producer  cannot 
gel  whal  the  consumer  pays — not  even  half  of  it, 
in  most  cases. 

But  a  low  cost  of  living,  so  far  as  it  involves 
Local  products  of  all  kinds,  is  secured  by  two  dis- 
tinct sacrificial  acts,  and  by  them  alone.  The 
sacrifice -of  time,  and  all  that  could  be  otherwise 
done  with  it,  by  the  producer  who  becomes  a 
peddler,  and  the  same  sacrifice  by  the  consumer, 
who  buys  and  carries  home  his  purchases.  Does 
either  party  gain  or  lose?  That  depends  upon 
whether  the  peddler  could  secure  greater  income 
by  producing  little  at  larger  profit  or  much  at 
less  profit.  Surely  by  producing  much,  in  most 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  can  the  consumer  gain 
more  by  using  time  to  buy  cheaply  than  by  using 
the  time  to  make  more  money  to  buy  with?  Surely 
by  making  more  money  to  buy  with,  in  most 
cases.  This  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  condition 
the  world  is  now  in,  and  it  has  not  fallen  into  it 
by  accident;  it  has  arrived  by  economic  evolution, 
which  must  go  on  until  problems  of  distribution 
are  solved.  The  peddler's  cart  and  the  market 
basket  are  not  the  answer. 


Will  You  Buy  Apples  or  Paper? 

A  single  phase  of  the  economic  problem  just 
hinted  at  arises  in  this  interesting  way.  The 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal  printed  a  loud  exhorta- 
tions to  its  parishioners  to  grow  more  apples,  in 
tin1  course  of  which  these  words  are  used:  "Ne- 
braska grows  and  sells  more  apples  that  the  whole 
group  of  highly-advertised  Pacific-Northwest 
States,  which  wrap  their  apples  in  tissue  paper 
and  get  5  cents  apiece  for  them  from  the  con- 
sumer." The  answer  would  seem  to  be:  let  the 
Nebraskans  sell  paper  also;  and  that,  of  course, 
involves  the  whole  scheme  of  fancy  packing  which 
Pacific  States  practice  and  for  which  California 
set  the  fashion,  although  credit  is  given  higher  up 
the  coast.  But  is  this  the  real  question f  No;  the 
Pacific  apple  growers  do  not  get  five  cents  per 
apple.  They  get  about  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  box  and  pay  for  the  paper  so  that  the 
retailer  can  get  the  nickel  per.  Can  they  get 
that  nickel  or  any  more  of  it  than  they  do  now? 
AH  the  advocates  of  retailing  by  producers  seem 
to  think  they  could,  but  we  doubt  it.  All  the  ex- 
perience of  our  greatest  producers'  distributing 
agency,  the  Growers'  Exchange  of  the  citrus  pro- 
ducers, seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
ducer does  well  if  he  ensures  continued  possession 
of  a  wholesale  price  which  yields  a  profit  over 
cost  of  production,  and  to  this  end  he  can  afford 
to  tare  distributing  experts,  lawyers  to  fight 
transportation  problems,  agents  to  do  swell  ad- 
vertising— all  this  and  more,  besides  buying  the 
paper  which  seems  a  ruling  factor  to  the  Nebraska 
observer.  Can  the  growers  go  farther  and  gather 
to  themselves  the  profits  of  the  push-cart  batal- 
lions?  And  if  they  made  the  effort,  would  there 
be  any  profit?  We  imagine  not.  All  this  agita- 
tion about  distribution  direct  to  consumers  seems 
to  us  a  waste  of  time  if  it  is  intended  to  include 
the  output  of  large  producing  enterprises.  The 
effort  should  be  to  reach  all  distributing  agencies; 
to  hold  fast  and  increase  the  demand  at  wholesale 
prices  which  yield  a  margin  of  profit;  to  organize 
to  this  end  :  to  fight  every  obstruction  which  arises 
to  the  free  movement  of  product-masses  so  that 
retailers  may  multiply  and  to  help  the  consumer 
thai  way.  But  to  participate  in  retailing,  except 
as  the  small  producer  with  a  taste  for  trade  may 
develop  it  in  his  own  locality,  through  a  public 
market  or  by  a  route  of  street-vending,  seems 
worthless  for  discussion  except  by  such  vendors 
and  their  customers  as  interesting  conversation 
over  the  back  gate.    The  paper  settles  nothing 


more  than  do  the  peddler's  cart  and  the  market 
basket. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Is  Winters  Early  or  Late? 

To  the  Editor:  Your  reply  in  the  Rural  Press 
of  September  14  to  my  inquiry  about  the  Doyenne 
du  Cornice  pear  is  noted,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy.  You  speak  of  my  district  as  being 
"an  early  ripening  region."  In  the  chapter  on 
pears  in  your  "California  Fruits"  you  speak  of 
the  Vacaville  district  as  being  the  latest  commer- 
cially for  the  pear  in  the  State,  and  my  ranch  is 
embraced  within  that  district.  Our  Bartlett 
pears  do  not  ripen  before  the  middle  of  August, 
and  at  this  writing  they  are  just  ripe  and  still  on 
the  trees.  I  would  not  comment  upon  this  ap- 
parent oversight  except  that  your  kindness  in  in- 
viting discussion  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper  would  seem  to  make  the  correction 
necessary. — N.,  Winters. 

The  Winters  region  is  essentially  an  early  fruit 
region  showing  the  characteristics  of  Vacaville, 
and  sometimes  improving  upon  them  by  market- 
ing products  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  Vaca 
valley.  This  is  a  point  of  intense  local  pride,  and 
we  would  caution  you  against  expressing  any 
heresies  on  the  subject  within  the  hearing  of 
Winters  people.  Possibly  your  location  is  at 
some  distance  from  Winters  westward  and  at  a 
different  elevation  perhaps.  It  would  then  be  a 
question  whether  you  are  in  what  is  distinctively 
known  as  the  Winters  district  from  a  fruit-ripen- 
ing point  of  view.  That  is  a  question  which  we 
commend  for  your  investigation. 

When  it  comes  to  pears,  however,  as  noted  in 
the  chapter  on  pears  in  "California  Fruits,"  the 
pear  may  come  late  owing  to  a  summer  resting 
period.  We  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  Vacaville 
markets  some  of*  the  earliest  pears,  taking  them 
from  the  trees  before  full  maturity,  as  pears 
ought  to  be  usually,  and  still  the  fruit  sufficiently 
advanced  to  ripen  during  overland  transit.  The 
fruit  is  also  picked  again  late  from  the  same  trees. 
How  far  you  could  enjoy  both  this  early  and  late 
ripening  which  is  claimed  for  the  Vaca  valley,  we 
do  not  know.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  valleys  in 
the  Coast  Range  do  produce  very  late  pears,  and 
for  that  reason  are  able  to  haul  them  many  miles 
for  shipment.  This  is  true  of  some  locations  in 
Lake  county.  All  this  means  that  you  will  have 
to  find  out  by  trial  when  a  variety  ripens  in  your 
immediate  place  and  who  wants  it  at  a  profitable 
price  at  that  time. 

Rape  and  Vetch  for  Chickens. 

To  the  Editor :  I  see  in  the  Press  you  speak  of 
rape  and  vetch.  What  time  do  you  sow  them,  and 
are  they  good  for  chickens? — J.  T.,  Oleander. 

They  surely  are  good  for  chickens  or  for  any 
other  stock  that  likes  greens.  They  are  winter 
growers  in  California  valleys  and  should  be  sown 
in  the  fall — right  now,  if  the  land  is  moist  enough 
to  keep  them  growing — or  just  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  it  moist  either  by  rainfall  or  irrigation. 
Neither  plant  likes  dry  heat  or  dry  soil. 

Pasture  Depends  on  Conditions. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  a  piece  of  sidehill,  new 
land,  being  cleared  of  brush,  poison  oak  and  wild 
blackberry,  which  1  would  like  to  plant  to  grass 
for  pasture.  Please  advise  me  what  is  best  to  sow 
that  will  heli)  choke  out  the  wild  growth,  which  at 
the  same  time  will  make  good  forage  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  I  could  not  use  alfalfa,  as  it  could 
not  be  irrigated.  I  do  not  want  to  plant  anything 
that  would  become  a  pest. — R.  E.,  Soquel. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  get  any  plant  which 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Country  life  can  be  made  more  attractive  a. 
the  work  in  the  farm  homes  be  made  easier 
through  the  use  of  modern  conveniences.  Believ- 
ing that  those  who  produce  the  world's  food 
should  enjoy  the  comforts  that  may  be  had 
through  the  use  of  all  the  latest  and  best  in  the 
world's  manufacture,  we  think  that  the  Rural 
Press  can  best  serve  its  readers  in  making  these 
improvements  and  their  value  better  known.  To 
this  end  we  propose  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles describing  many  of  these  labor-saving  and 
health-conserving  devices,  how  they  are  obtained, 
and  the  approximate  cost.  That  this  series  of 
articles  may  be  as  practical  as  possible,  as  to 
cost,  how  best  secured  and  made  to  work  under 
varying  conditions,  we  ask  our  readers  in  every 
part  of  the  State  to  help.  That  this  help  which 
we  desire  may  be  more  general,  and  to  secure 
the  fullest  co-operation,  we  will  offer  prizes  as 
follows  to  those  who  will  aid  in  the  work : 

Ten  dollars  in  money  to  the  party  who  sends  in 
the  best  description  of  a  farmhouse  that  has  in 
it  a  properly  equipped  running  water  system. 
Tell  how  the  water  is  secured,  whether  from  a 
spring,  a  tank,  or  connected  directly  with  a  pump  ; 
cost-  of  installing ;  whether  connected  with  a  bath 
tub.  the  sink,  patent  toilets,  hot-water  tank  and 
wash  tubs,  or  with  any  of  the  above.  Give  cost 
of  each  item  and  tell  how  installed.  Finally,  tell 
how  the  water  is  disposed  of,  whether  into  a 
cesspool,  septic  tank,  or  carried  by  sewer  pipes 
to  some  outfall.  If  your  house  has  only  part  of 
the  equipment  mentioned,  give  the  detail  of  the 
plant  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  case  your  story  does 
not  get  the  prize,  we  will  pay  you  $5  for  the 
story  if  we  print  it.  If  possible,  get  for  us  a 
photograph  of  the  house,  or  the  interior  plumbing, 
or  the  medium  of  getting  the  water  into  the 
house  or  disposing  of  the  sewage. 

Ten  dollars  for  the  best  article  on  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  home  grounds.  If  possible,  send 
us  a  photograph  of  the  farm  home  or  grounds 
described.  Give  plan  of  setting  out  the  shrub- 
bery, trees,  lawn,  etc.,  and  cost  of  planting  and 
care  required.  Five  dollars  paid  for  articles  used 
not  getting  the  prize. 

Ten  dollars  for  the  best  article  giving  details 
of  the  use  of  power  on  the  farm.  That  is,  if  you 
have  an  engine  that  you  use  in  several  ways,  tell 
us  how  and  why,  also  the  cost  of  the  plant  and 
its  upkeep.  Five  dollars  for  articles  used,  same 
as  in  above  offers.  We  believe  an  engine  or  elec- 
tric power  plant  should  do  double  duty.  Not 
only  should  it  lift  water,  but  at  times  it  should 
run  the  cream  separator,  should  run  the  washing' 
machine,  make  electric  light  current,  furnish 
power  for  filling  the  silo,  or  grind  feed  for  the 
stock,  saw  wood,  etc. 

We  want  also  articles  on  modern  farmhouses, 
giving  cost  and  plans  of  construction.  Whether 
the  house  cost  $1,000  or  $5,000  to  build  makes 
no  difference.  What  we  wish  to  give  to  our  read- 
ers are  the  latest  hints  in  farm-home  making  in 
California.  Instead  of  preaching  at  our  subscrib- 
ers, we  prefer  to  tell  them  what  their  fellow- 
farmers  are  doing.  If  you  have  a  new  idea  that 
is  in  practical  operation,  if  you  have  a  "kink" 
that  the  other  fellow  can  use  to  advantage,  here 
is  your  opportunity  to  do  some  one  a  good  turn, 
and  we  will  pay  you  for  turning  it  over  to  them. 

Don't  put  this  aside  and  forget  it.  Write  out 
your  story  and  send  it  to  us,  and  where  possible 
send  along  a  photograph  or  two  that  will  help 
illustrate  it,  and  send  it  to  us  at  once. 

will  crowd  out  wild  growth  on  unirrigated  hill- 
siles  depends  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  avail- 
able during  the  dry  season.  Unless  there  is  con- 
siderable moisture  available  all  the  grasses  we 
know  of  will  be  put  to  it  to  save  their  own  lives 
without  doing  aggressive  work  against  the  native 
plants  which  understand  the  situation  better. 
The  grasses  most  likely  to  do  well  are  the  Aus- 
tralian rye  grass  and  orchard  grass.  Unless  they 
will  succeed,  you  have  only  recourse  to  wild  pas- 
turage, winter  growth  of  rye,  etc.,  if  irrigation  is 
not  available. 
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Orchard  Hints  For  Beginners. 


Mistakes  in  Desert  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  trying  to  get  an  apple 
orchard  started  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner 
of  San  Bernardino  county.  To  begin  with,  I  plant- 
ed some  very  fine  rooted  Jonathan  and  Delicious 
year-old  trees.  For  about  three  or  four  months 
after  planting,  the  trees  did  very  well,  putting 
out  healthy,  or  apparently  healthy,  shoots.  Along 
about  the  middle  of  June  or  the  first  of  July  I 
noticed  that  on  a  few  of  the  trees  the  leaves  were 
curling  up  and  they  finally  died.  The  bark  looked 
fresh  and  green  and  continued  to  do  so  for  quite 
a  while  after  the  leaves  had  dried  up. 

I  will  tell  you  the  conditions  here  and  method 
of  planting,  and  trust  you  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  I  planted  the  trees 
April  Oth,  in  the  following  manner:  Having  dug 
holes  about  two  feet  square  and  a  foot  deep,  I 
drilled  or  punched  with  a  crowbar,  a  hole  about 
2'/2  feet  deep  in  the  center  of  each  hole  and  ex- 
ploded one-fifth  of  a  stick  of  40%  powder  in 
these. 

I  put  two  forkfuls  of  corral  manure  in  each 
hole  and  just  before  planting  the  tree,  poured 
ten  gallons  of  water  in  the  hole.  I  thus  set  the 
tree  and  filled  in  with  soil  until  the  hole  was 
about  three-fourths  full,  when  I  put  in  ten  more 
gallons  of  water,  filling  the  hole  up  after  the 
w  ater  had  settled.  The  ground  is  fairly  loose 
on  top.  and  in  fact  sagebrush  roots  have  been 
traced  forty  odd  feet  to  water:  so  you  see  there 
is  no  hardpan  .-it  all. 

One  week  after  planting  I  hoed  around  each 
tree,  making  a  basin,  into  which  I  put  ten  gallons 
of  water,  being  very  careful  not  to  get  water  on 
the  trees.  I  have  been  watering  about  ten  days 
apart  all  summer,  using  the  basin  method  and 
being  careful  to  fill  in  again  with  good  fine  dirt. 
The  trees  have  not  suffered  at  all  for  water  at 
any  time  during  the  year. 

This  is  virgin  country,  and  as  I  am  the  first 
to  try  raising  apples  here,  I  have  no  precedent 
to  follow.  The  soil  is  lacking  in  nitrogen,  ac- 
cording to  tests,  but  as  I  understand  it.  when 
trees  lack  nitrogen  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  These 
leaves  retain  their  deep  green  color  until  quite 
dry.  After  the  leaves  have  been  dead  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  bark  shrivels  up. 

The  thermometer  goes  up  to  115  or  120  some- 
times in  the  sun,  but  as  I  had  sun  guards  made 
of  burlap  which  allowed  free  circulation  of  air. 
1  hardly  think  the  heat  had  anything  to  do  with 
hurting  the  trees. 

There  are  several  orchards  within  a  radius  of 
forty  miles  that  have  been  established  many  years, 
and  they  bear  excellent  crops,  having  no  blight 
or  worms. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  during  the  winter  months 
we  sometimes  have  zero  weather,  but  as  these 
trees  were  planted  last  spring  they  of  course  have 
seen  no  freezing  weather  so  far.  If  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  urgent  attention,  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged.  L.  E.  R. 

Los  Angeles. 

We  should  say  that  the  trees  perished  from 
drouth,  rendered  more  acute  by  the  blasting  of 
the  soil  and  by  the  hot  fermentation  of  uufer- 
mented  corral  dust  in  the  hole  with  the  tree. 
Your  irrigation,  followed  by  covering  of  fine  earth, 
retained  an  amount  of  moisture  near  the  surface 
which  deceived  you  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
below,  where  the  roots  were  trying  to  establish 
themselves. 

Just  how  to  divide  the  blame  between  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  corral  dust,  the  too  free  drain- 
age produced  by  blasting  in  such  a  soil,  and  the 
indescribable  thirst  of  40  feet  of  free  soil  which 
the  sagebrush  roots  had  to  run  through  for  water, 
we  cannot  exactly  tell.  All  these  things  were 
against  the  life  of  the  trees,  and  any  such  little 
drink  as  ten  gallons  of  water,  repeated  even  once 
a  week,  was  almost  nothing  compared  to  the 
amount  requ'red  to  meet  the  loss  by  transpiration 
from  the  leaves  at  such  temperatures  of  dry  air 
as  you  mention  and  loss  by  absorption  through 
such  depth  of  dry  soil  as  you  describe.  If  you 
had  dug  down  two  or  three  feet  close  to  the  roots 


you  would  have  seen  why  the  trees  died.  Possibly 
ten  times  as  much  water  might  have  saved  them, 
but  we  are  not  sure  of  that  because  the  moisture 
was  lost  not  only  downward,  but  in  every  other 
direction — upward  by  evaporation  and  in  every 
other  direction  by  absorption  by  thirsty  soil. 

What  you  say  about  the  color  of  the  dead  leaves 
shows  that  the  trees  dried  up :  it  also  shows  that 
they  dried  up  very  quickly.  The  moisture  de- 
parted so  fast  that  the  chlorophyl  could  not  de- 
compose (as  it  does  in  a  leaf  drying  gradually), 
and  therefore  the  leaves  remained  green. 

We  should  have  no  hope  of  making  trees  grow 
without  a  water  supply  sufficient  to  render  the 
soil  deeply  and  broadly  moist  enough  to  sustain 
growth.  The  success  of  other  trees  within  40 
miles  may  indicate  that  the  areal  desert  condi- 
tions are  not  prohibitory  and  that  is  a  good  point, 
but  you  need  to  know  how  moist  the  soil  is  in 
the  places  where  they  thrive,  and,  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  as  dry  as  yours,  what  the  growers  have 
done  to  make  them  grow. 

You  would  have  had  more  chances  for  the 
trees,  with  the  amount  of  water  which  you  used, 
if  you  had  put  the  corral  scrapings  on  the  top 
of  the  ground  as  a  mulch  and  the  powder  under- 
neath the  man  who  sold  you  desert  land  for  fruit 
without  furnishing  an  irrigation  system  capable 
of  moistening  the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
If  such  abundance  of  water  had  been  available, 
the  soil  blasting  would  probably  have  been  of 
advantage  even  in  a  deep  free  soil,  and  in  a 
heavy,  tight  subsoil  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a 
surety  of  success.  Powder  is  just  like  all  other 
agricultural  materials:  it  must  be  wisely  used  in 
accordance  with  conditions  existing. 


Blister  Mite  on  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  the  black  spots  on  the  enclosed  pear 
leaves  are  pear  blight.  I  have  noticed  these  same 
spots  on  both  old  and  young  trees,  l»u1  so  far  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  of  the  dead  and  black- 
ened limbs  usual  in  cases  of  blight,  which,  so  far. 
is  not  particularly  rife  in  this  locality.  In  the 
event  of  these  black  spots  actually  indicating 
"blight,"  what  course  would  you  recommend  in 
the  case  of  trees  one  and  two  years  old? — C.  F., 
Lincoln. 

The  pear  leaves  which  you  sent  are  injured  by 
the  blister  mite,  and  do  not  manifest  signs  of  the 
pear  blight.  This  mite  is  exceedingly  minute; 
the  eggs  are  not  injured  by  ordinary  winter  spray- 
ing, but  the  pest  is  usually  controlled  by  spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  beginning  with  such  ap- 
plications as  soon  as  the  foliage  appears.  For- 
tunately, the  insect  is  not  ordinarily  abundant 
enough  to  call  for  the  special  spraying,  but  still 
in  some  years  does  considerable  injury. 


GRAPE  POMACE  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  in  your 
paper  if  grape  pomace  is  good  to  put  on  the 
land?  Some  claim  it  is  good,  others  say  it  is 
bad  and  will  sour  the  ground. 

Livermore.  H.  Wohli.eleven. 

ANSWER  BY  PROF.   J.   L.  BI'RD. 

Grape  pomace,  like  most  waste  materials,  has  a 
certain  value  as  fertilizer.  This  value  is  depend- 
ent upon  several  factors.  One  of  these  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  considerable  proportion  of  so-called  or- 
ganic matter,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  humus  and  producing  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  humus  content  of  the  soil.  In  addition  it  has 
a  certain  value  because  of  small  amounts  of  the 
so-called  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  amounts  of  these,  however,  are 
variable,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  po- 
mace and  treatment  which  it  has  undergone.  The 
amount  of  water,  of  course,  influences  the  percen- 
tage composition  and  the  dry  pomace  would  con- 
tain higher  percentages  of  the  plant  foods  than 
the  wet  or  fresh  material.  The  following  table  of 
analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  will  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  variation  in  composition: 


FEKTIUZING  INGREDIENTS    ( I.BS.  PEB  TON). 


Water,  % . . 

Potash   

Phosphoric 
Acid  .... 

Nitrogen  .. 

Valuation 
per  ton.. 

Sweet  pomace   

50.00 

12.6 

2.80 

19.1 

$4.59 

Fermented  pomace 

(unpiesed)   

70.59 

7.4 

3.98 

9.6 

2.49 

Fermented  pomace 

( pressed )   

54.92 

16.6 

5.0 

17.6 

4.60 

Mixed  barnyard  ma- 

75.00 

11.4 

6.0 

11.4 

3.15 

Crape  pomace  (old)  21.00 

21.4 

17.90 

33.60 

8.67 

This  substance,  like  all  materials  which  are  val- 
uable for  their  humus-making  properties  as  well 
as  for  their  plant  foods,  is  extremely  difficult  to 
place  a  value  upon.  Again,  the  plant  foods  con- 
tained therein  are  not  of  as  great  availability  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  high-grade  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  their  plant- 
food  value  alone  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  as  high 
a  commercial  value  for  each  of  these  constituents 
as  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  case  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  additional  value 
due  to  their  humus-making  power  offsets  the  de- 
ficiencies in  availability  to  a  certain  extent,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  base  our 
calculations  as  to  the  value  of  such  materials  upon 
the  market  prices  for  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  The  last  column  in  the  above  table 
is  calculated  upon  this  basis  and  probably  repre- 
sents a  fair  enough  valuation  for  this  material. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  grape  pomace,  par- 
ticularly when  fresh,  is  likely  to  be  acid,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  desirable  that  the  acidity  be  neu- 
tralized by  being  mixed  with  freshly  slaked  lime. 
The  use  of  large  quantities  of  fresh  grape  pomace 
without  this  preliminary  treatment  should  be  dis- 
couraged. J.  L.  Bl'RD. 
Chemist  in  Charge  of  Fertilizer  Control. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


VINE  TROUBLES  IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Thompson  Seedless 
vineyard,  four  years  old  last  spring,  on  "Fresno 
sand"  which  was  growing  alfalfa  for  six  years 
previous  to  the  planting  of  the  vines.  The  vines 
are  staked  and  wired  and  are  of  good  size  for 
their  age. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  the  new  growth  was 
frozen  off  when  about  a  foot  long.  The  vines 
later  made  an  excellent  growth  and  set  a  few 
bunches  of  grapes  which  made  good  meaty  rais- 
ins. In  the  winter  of  1911  we  had  an  unusually 
early  killing  frost.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous 
vines  were  killed  to  the  ground,  less  vigorous 
vines  had  all  canes  killed,  and  all  the  vines  re- 
tained the  dead  leaves  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  were  pruned  off  with  the  surplus  canes. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  vines  started  out  well 
with  prospects  of  a  large  crop.  We  had  little 
rain  and  not  much  water  for  irrigation,  but  the 
vines  made  an  excellent  growth  until  July,  when 
they  stopped  growing;  soon  after,  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  canes  turned  brown  and  fell  off,  but 
there  remained  an  abundance  of  green  leaves. 
The  grapes  grew  to  fair  size  and  took  on  an 
amber  color,  and  were  picked  on  August  29th. 
At  this  time  we  discovered  upon  squeezing  and 
bursting  the  grape  that  it  was  very  watery,  prac- 
tically no  meat  in  it,  and  now  the  grapes  on 
the  trays  are  drying  away  to  nothing  but  skin. 

Scattering  bunches  left  by  the  pickers  are  still 
watery  at  this  date,  although  not  quite  so  bad  as 
on  August  29th. 

We  are  conjecturing  as  to  the  reason  for  this, 
and  would  like  your  opinion.  Did  the  alfalfa  de- 
plete the  soil  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and 
should  we  fertilize  with  them?  Did  the  lack  of 
moisture  cause  the  berries  to  be  watery?  Or  did 
the  early  killing  frost  in  the  winter  of  1911  de 
stroy  the  leaves  before  they  had  fully  performed 
their  function  of  storing  up  elaborated  plant  food 
for  this  year's  crop?  H.  W.  Wrigiitson. 

Fowler. 

ANSWER  BY  PROFESSOR  BIOLETTI. 

I  have  read  the  very  interesting  letter  of  Mr. 
II.  W.  Wrightson.  I  have  received  several  other 
letters  of  similar  import,  complaining  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  grapes,  especially  Sultanina  grapes,  to 
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develop  sufficient  sugar  to  make  good  raisins.  In 
some  eases  the  vines  have  dropped  their  leaves, 
and  in  extreme  cases  the  vines  have  died.  The 
cause  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  frost  injuries, 
heavy  setting  of  grapes,  and  a  dry  year.  The 
early  autumn  frost  of  1911  killed  back  many 
young  vines  completely  to  the  ground.  On  other 
vines  only  the  canes  or  arms  were  killed,  and 
on  others  again  there  was  little  damage  except 
to  the  leaves.  Where  the  leaves  were  killed,  the 
vines  failed  to  ripen  their  wood  properly,  which 
means  that  they  failed  to  accumulate  a  sufficient 
store  of  reserve  nutrients  in  their  tissues,  so  that 
the  vines  were  very  much  weakened  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  many  cases  the  vines  set  a  good 
crop  in  the  spring  of  1912,  but,  owing  to  their 
weak  condition,  intensified  by  the  shortage  of 
water,  they  were  in  many  cases  unable  to  bring 
the  crop  to  proper  maturity.  The  proper  thing 
to  have  done  with  vines  frozen  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  occurred  in  1911,  was  to  prune  them 
very  short.  This  has  a  tendency  to  invigorate 
them  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  bunches 
which  they  produce.  While  fewer  bunches  were 
produced  in  this  way,  the  total  crop  may  be  near- 
ly as  large  as  though  the  vines  were  pruned  long 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  they  will  develop  much 
better.  Where  weakened  vines  are  allowed  to 
bear  heavy  crops  of  grapes  they  run  great  danger 
of  dying  the  following  winter.  This  is  indeed 
the  explanation  given  by  Professor  Eavez  of  the 
Anaheim  disease.  Any  vines  which  show  a  weak- 
ness this  year,  or  a  failure  to  develop  their  grapes 
properly,  should  be  pruned  back  very  severely 
this  winter.  No  long  pruning  canes  of  any  kind 
should  be  left — only  spurs  of  one  and  two  buds. 

The  growing  of  alfalfa  on  the  land  before  plant- 
ing the  vines  may  have  intensified  the  injury, 
not,  however,  by  depleting  the  soil  of  plant  food 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wrightson,  but  by  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  matter  of 
nitrogen  and  humus.  The  abundance  of  nitrogen 
and  humus  very  probably  caused  the  vines  to 
grow  vigorously  and  late  in  the  autumn  of  1911, 
and  therefore  rendered  them  more  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  early  frost.  The  damaging  effect 
of  frost  so  exceptionally  early  as  that  of  1911 
can  hardly  be  avoided,  but  it  is  a  good  general 
rule  not  to  keep  vines,  especially  young  vines, 
growing  too  late  in  the  season.  The  ideal  condi- 
tion of  a  vine  is  to  stop  growing  just  as  the 
grapes  ripen.  If  the  tips  of  the  canes  are  still 
growing  after  the  grapes  are  ripe,  and  especially 
after  they  are  gathered,  the  vines  are  very  liable 
to  injury  from  early  frosts.  The  frost  of  1911  de- 
stroyed completely  some  of  the  best-cultivated 
vineyards,  while  it  did  no  damage  at  all  to  neigh- 
boring vineyards  which  had  been  badly  cultivated 
and  where  the  summer  weeds  had  been  allowed 
to  grow.  It  is  good  practise  to  stop  all  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation  early  enough  in  the  season  to 
allow  the  vines  to  ripen  their  wood  before  the 
first  frosts. 

Frederic  T.  Bioiyetti. 

University,  Berkeley. 
KILLING  THE  STRAWBERRY  ROOT  WORM. 

There  is  some  loss  of  strawberry  plants  in  Cali- 
fornia by  white  grubs,  though  the  pest  is  not  as 
prevalent  as  in  humid  regions  because  the  grub 
grows  freely  on  roots  of  grass  and  weeds,  and 
may  go  from  them  to  the  strawberries,  for  it  has 
two  or  three  years  in  the  earth  before  maturing 
and  coming  to  the  air  as  a  bustling  beetle  of 
the  "June  bug"  family.  A  writer  for  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  tells  how  he  succeeded  in  saving 
plants  by  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide — the  same 
stuff  we  use  largely  for  squirrel-killing: 

A  considerable  number  of  heretofore  vigorous 
plants  may  be  noticed,  during  late  summer,  to 
languish  and  dwindle,  the  outer  leaves  turning 
red  and  dying  down.  A  careful  search  under 
such  plants  will  generally  reveal  one  or  more 
grubs  feeding  on  the  succulent  roots.  Sometimes 
these  arc  tiny,  coming  from  recently  hatched 
eggs;  other  may  be  found  the  larger  products  of 
previous  years'  development.  Whether  large  or 
small,  they  are  actively  destructive,  cutting  the 
roots,  one  by  one,  soon  killing  or  permanently 
crippling-  the  affected  plant.  If  now  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  two  of  carbon  bisulphide  be  injected  in 
the  soil  near  the  plant  and  the  opening  imme- 
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diately  closed  with  a  clod  or  bit  of  damp  soil, 
the  grubs  will  be  killed  by  the  suffocating  vapors 
that  slowly  permeate  the  soil,  and  the  plant,  freed 
from  its  deadly  parasite,  will  soon  show  unex- 
pected powers  of  recuperation.  The  writer  first 
tried  this  method  several  years  ago  to  save  a 
lot  of  irreplaceable  seedlings  that  were  unfor- 
tunately set  on  infested  soil.  The  result  exceeded 
all  expectation,  as  practically  every  plant  that 
retained  root  connection  with  the  soil  was  saved. 
None  appeared  injured  by  the  remedy,  and  under 
the  few  that  were  taken  up  for  examination  dead 
grubs  were  found  in  almost  every  instance. 

The  method  pursued  was  simplicity  itself:  From 
one  to  three  holes,  two  inches  deep,  were  punched 
in  the  dry  soil,  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
crown  of  every  failing  plant,  using  a  short  piece 
of  broom  handle  for  the  purpose.  A  "guess  dose" 
of  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  bisulphide  was 
poured  from  the  bottle  without  measurement  into 
each  hole,  which  was  quickly  stopped  with  a  clod 
or  by  pressing  the  opening  together.  The  work 
was  done  toward  evening,  when  the  heat  of  the 


Citrus  Packing 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

Evolution  of  Rational  Methods. — Packing-house 
methods,  as  we  see  them  today,  are  the  result  of 
a  gradual  evolution  from  the  crude  hand  work  of 
the  early  days  of  fruit  handling,  through  the  ex- 
treme machine  methods  of  a  decade  ago,  to  the 
careful  methods  of  minimum  handling  and  injury, 
in  vogue  today. 

The  aim  of  the  packer  of  the  early  days  was 
to  get  along  with  as  small  investment  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equipment,  the  cost 
of  operation  being  a  small  matter  when  the  grow- 
er had  to  foot  the  bill,  and  the  packer  usually 
did  the  work  on  commission,  taking  no  chances  in 
either  the  packing  or  selling  end  of  the  trade. 

The  occasional  grower  who  did  his  own  pack- 
ing did  not  have  enough  fruit  to  warrant  the 
erection  of  an  extensive  plant  for  the  packing 
and  shipping  of  his  product.  The  consequence 
was  that  there  is  found  no  serious  development 
until  the  day  came  when  the  growers  organized 
themselves  into  associations  which  afterward  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  groups,  and  finally  into 
the  great  selling  organization  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  From  that  time 
the  citrus  industry  took  on  a  degree  of  perma- 
nency which  called  for  the  highest  development 
of  packing-house  methods  and  equipment. 

For  several  years  this  took  the  form  of  intro- 
ducing machinery  into  every  department  of  the 
work,  the  main  object  being  the  cheaper  handling 
regardless  of  the  care  with  which  it  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  necessity  to  handle  for  citrus  fruit 
in  its  preparation  for  the  market. 

This  phase  of  the  packing  business  prevailed 
until,  under  the  stress  of  criticism  and  loss,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Avas  importuned  to 
send  experts  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
cessive decay  of  citrus  fruit  in  transit.  The  call 
was  answered  by  sending  Dr.  G.  Harold  Powell, 
with  a  corps  of  assistants,  who  went  so  fully  into 
the  cause  of  decay  that  the  methods  of  handling 
were  radically  changed,  both  in  the  packing-house 
and  the  field. 

So  much  was  the  work  appreciated  that  the  late 
C.  E.  Rumsey,  of  Riverside,  erected  a  new  pack- 
ing-house, dedicated  to  the  methods  recommended 
and  designed  to  honor  the  work  of  Dr.  Powell. 

From  that  work  has  grown  the  improved  method 
of  washing  fruit,  in  machines  which  do  not  bruise 
or  break  the  rind,  and  in  a  constantly  changing 
bath  of  fresh,  clean  water,  instead  of  in  water 
which  was  changed  but  once  a  day. 

From  this  same  investigation  has  come  the  great 
system  of  pre-cooling,  which  would  have  been  in 
more  general  use  had  it  not  been  handicapped  by 
the  litigation  between  the  growers  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

An  Example  of  Up-to-Date  Methods. — One  of 

the  best  examples  of  the  modern  packing-house 
is  found  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Pomona  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  the  second  of  two  large 
houses  owned  by  that  association.    There  being 
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soil  was  declining,  as  too  rapid  evaporatioi 
this  exceedingly  volatile  liquid  might  freeze  1.. 
roots  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  The  strong 
and  characteristic  odor  of  the  bisulphide  could 
be  detected,  on  digging  in  the  soil,  for  24  and 
sometimes  3G  hours  after  the  application,  show- 
ing how  slow  and  persistent  is  the  diffusion  of 
the  vapor  under  these  conditions. 

The  past  summer  was  hot  and  droughty  almost 
everywhere.  Strawberry  plants  were  scarce,  and 
had  a  hard  time  at  best  to  survive  in  the  baked 
and  burning  soil,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulty, 
grubs  were  preternaturally  active  in  many  dis- 
tricts. Under  such  circumstances  it  appeared 
worth  while  to  apply  bisulphide  to  a  new  plant- 
ing of  ordinary  varieties  for  garden  purposes. 
The  result  was  as  satisfactory  as  the  previous  trial 
with  rare  seedlings.  Almost  every  treated  plant 
survived  and  made  good  fall  growth,  while  in 
an  untreated  check  row  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  plants  died  from  root  cutting  by  grubs,  which 
are  still  in  the  soil  to  do  further  harm,  where  not 
dug  up  for  examination  and  destroyed. 


House  Methods. 

nearly  300  active  members,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  fruit  be  handled  with  expedition,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  extreme  care,  the  first  so 
that  there  be  no  congestion  of  teams,  and  the 
second  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fruit. 

The  fruit  in  the  field,  or  picking  boxes,  is  hauled 
in  on  spring  wagons  covered  from  the  sun  by  can- 
vas wagon  sheets,  and  is  delivered  directly  to 
a  gravity  conveyor,  on  which  the  boxes  roll  with- 
out jar  to  the  point  where  they  are  piled.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  regulate  the  delivery 
to  the  rate  of  packing,  so  the  fruit  has  to  be 
piled  as  it  comes  in  and  taken  to  the  washer  as 
needed.  Passing  through  the  washer,  the  fruit 
is  rinsed  off  under  a  spray  of  clean  water,  and 
goes  directly  to  the  drier,  in  which  it  remains 
for  fifteen  minutes,  being  moved  along  under  a 
gentle  blast  of  dry  air.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
it  is  delivered  to  the  sorting  table,  dry,  and  with- 
out having  been  handled  or  bumped,  except  the 
handling  of  the  boxes  from  wagon  to  conveyor, 
and  from  pile  to  washer. 

The  sorting  of  fruit  must  of  necessity  be  a 
hand  job,  as  after  all,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  expert  human  judgment  used  in  the  separa- 
tion of  grades  in  fruit  or  other  produce  which 
cannot  be  done  by  machinery.  In  the  sorting 
table  of  this  house,  there  is,  however,  an  element 
of  novelty.  The  fruit  comes  before  the  sorters 
on  the  usual  belt,  but  the  similarity  ends  there. 
In  the  ordinary  sorting  system  the  fruit  is  car- 
ried along  in  front  of  the  sorters,  and  each  man 
picks  off  the  grades  of  fruit  as  the  belt  moves 
along.  The  man  at  the  further  end  of  the  belt 
picks  over  the  fruit  left  on  the  belt  by  the  first, 
second,  and  third  or  fourth  man,  making  an  ex- 
tremely limited  system.  In  the  new  table,  how- 
ever, the  first  man  has  a  small  table  in  front  of 
him  to  which  he  switches  as  much  fruit  as  he 
can  handle,  and  from  that  table  he  sorts  into 
grades,  and  the  fruit  that  passes  him  to  the  other 
man  has  not  been  picked  over,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  men  that  can  be  worked  without  the 
drawback  of  repetition. 

From  the  sorters  the  fruit  goes  to  the  usual 
sizers,  over  a  complete  set  of  automatic  weighers. 
All  grades  and  culls  are  weighed  and  recorded 
on  the  grower's  load  check,  and  the  fruit  has 
lost  its  individuality,  being  mixed  by  grades,  and 
handled  and  sold  only  under  those  grades  and 
the  brands  correspond  to  them. 

In  all  this  travel  the  fruit  has  been  guarded 
from  the  least  bump.  No  long  steep  inclines  are 
used  which  would  set  the  fruit  in  motion  that 
would  require  stopping,  but  is  carried  through 
almost  every  stage  of  the  proceeding  on  belts. 

Under  the  sizers  are  located  the  empty  pack- 
ing boxes,  fed  in  from  the  basement  by  conveyors 
and  always  handy  to  the  packers.  The  full  boxes 
are  carried  from  the  packers  by  power-conveyor 
to  the  nailing  presses,  where  the  covers  are  put 
on  and  the  box  strapped  with  steel  ready  for 
shipment. 

Fruit  that  is  to  be  pre-cooled  then  goes  by 
gravity  conveyor  to  the  refrigerator-rooms  in  the 
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basement,  where  they  are  kept  for  three 
or  four  days  in  a  cold  blast  until  the 
temperature  of  the  fruit  is  lowered  to 
35  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when  it  is  loaded 
into  the  cars  by  means  of  a  power  con- 
veyor. 

The  Power  Plant, — One  of  the  unique 
things  in  this  house  is  the  complete 
power-plant  for  the  operation  of  the  re- 
frigeration and  packing-house  machinery. 
Instead  of  the  usual  electric  motor  or 
small  gas-engine,  there  is  installed  one 
of  the  latest  models  of  crude-oil  engines, 
of  90  horsepower,  and  costing  for  fuel 
about  ten  cents  per  hour.  This  power 
is  used  to  operate  all  the  packing-house 
machinery  (except  two  small  motors),  a 


25-ton  refrigerating  machine,  two  large 
fans  for  air  circulation,  all  the  convey- 
ors, and  an  ice  hoist,  an  estimated  load 
of  85  horsepower.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  other  expenses  of  operation  are 
not  greater  than  with  other  means  of 
power  supply,  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood that  the  cost  of  pre-cooling  fruit 
in  this  house  is  minimum. 

This  house  represents  an  investment  of 
over  $G5,000,  which  is  an  evidence  that 
the  citrus-fruit  industry  has  passed  from 
the  stage  of  temporary  expedient  to  one 
of  permanence,  just  as  the  handling  of 
fruit  has  passed  from  a  slipshod  go-as- 
you-please  to  a  system  characterized  by 
the  utmost  care  and  forethought. 


Fertilization:  Food  Plants  Can  Use. 


| By  Oik  Associate  Editor.] 

The  two  previous  installments  on  the 
suliject.  of  fertilization  have  showed  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  plant  food  removed 
by  the  various  crops  in  California,  as 
w-ell  as  the  apparently  inexhaustible  stores 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  persons  who 
claim  that  in  view  of  the  relation  between 
the  amount  of  food  in  the  soil  and  that 
removed  from  it,  it  is  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  to  purchase  and  apply  a  single 
pound  of  fertilizer,  that  the  soil  should 
last  for  ages,  and  that,  the  present  gen- 
eration at  least  can  take  everything  from 
the  soil  that  the  soil  will  give,  return 
nothing  to  it,  and  let  future  generations 
pay  the  piper,  if  payment  is  necessary. 

To  such  views  the  ever-decreasing 
yields  of  cereals,  the  run-down  condition 
of  various  orchards  and  the  poor  crops 
of  fruit  thereon,  the  prevalence  of  with- 
ertip  in  citrus  districts,  as  compared  with 


the  flourishing  vegetation  on  virgin  soil, 
and  the  experience  of  every  long-settled 
country  all  make  reply. 

To  a  large  extent  the  idea  that  we 
should  make  use  of  the  stored-up  plant 
food  is  correct.  The  plant  food  was  put 
there  to  use.  By  proper  cultural  methods 
a  very  large  part  can  be  made  available, 
but  experience  here  and  elsewhere  has 
demonstrated  absolutely  and  without  ques- 
tion that,  except  in  rare  cases,  both  pres- 
ent financial  profit  and  the  welfare  of 
future  generations  demand  the  return  of 
at  least  some  plant  food  to  the  soil  after 
the  virgin  fertility  has  passed  away. 

The  ideai  system  is  to  let  the  vegeta- 
tion free  from  the  soil  as  much  plant 
food  as  it  can,  and  then  to  add,  in  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizer,  as  much  more 
food  as  the  plants  need  to  make  their 
best  growth,  but  which  they  are  unable 
to  secure  by  themselves.  In  this  way  if 
the  total  plant  food  in  a  30-bushel  crop 


of  wheat  would  cost  about  $7.35  if  pur- 
chased in  cheapest  form  in  the  open 
market  the  amount  of  food  that  it  would 
really  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  land  to 
make  such  a  crop  and  yet  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  would  be  very  much 
less  than  that.  And  surely  any  grain 
grower  ought  to  be  glad  to  pay  even  an 
extra  $7.35  if  he  could  get  even  an  aver- 
age 25  bushels  per  aare  instead  of  a  13 
bushels  or  less,  knowing  also  that  by  so 
doing  his  land  would  be  getting  better, 
not  worse. 

In  a  few  cases  it  is  profitable  to  put  on 
even  more  food  than  is  removed,  but 
that  is  something  that  will  be  considered 
later. 

When  to  Fertilize. — The  necessity  for 
fertilization  begins  when  the  productivity 
of  the  soil  begins  to  slacken  up  appre- 
ciably. Adding  fertilizer,  then,  is  not 
simply  adding  to  the  total  amount  of 
plant  food;  it  is  adding  to  the  amount 
that  the  plants  can  use,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  plants  almost  starve  while  around 
their  roots  in  unavailable  form  is  food 
enough,  if  it  could  be  secured,  to  last  for 
generations.  It  is  the  fact  that  plants 
can  get  at  such  food  only  very  slowly 
that  makes  it  possible  to  buy  $8000  worth 
of  plant  food  for  $200  or  so. 

In  virgin  soil  everywhere,  but  espe- 
cially in  California  and  other  semi-arid 
or  arid  lands,  fair  amounts  of  plant  food 
are  unlocked  ready  for  the  farmer's  use. 
California  soil  stores  are  unlocked  very 
slowly,  but  stay  where  they  belong. 
Madagascar  and  humid  soils  of  the  East- 
ern States,  analyses  of  which  were  given 
with  those  of  average  California  soils, 
had  about  as  good  a  start  as  those  of 
California,  as  they  were  derived  from 
similar  material,  but  the  difference  was 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 

In  our  immense  nurseries,  compris- 
ing over  1600  acres,  we  have  grow- 
ing every  kind  and  variety  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
vines,  etc..  and  will  again  this  season 
be  able  to  supply  your  wants  com- 
plete witli  first  quality  stock,  guar- 
anteed true  to  name — carefully  dug, 
and  packed  in  "Al"  shape. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  our 
fine  stock  of  tipple*.  iiprleotn. 
iiIiiioimIh.  olive*,  plums,  pi-iirn  and 
ne*eae«;  lemons.  ornngeN  iind  pome- 
Ion;  also  a  magnificent  assortment 
of  luinly  fleld  grown  ruses  and  ever- 
green, shrubs. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  early  and  let  us  know  what  your 
probable  requirements  will  be. 

Send  lor  our  Hook, 
••<  \|  ||  nii\i  \  HORTIC1  LT1  RE" 
— the  fruit  grower's  guide.  Contains 
120  pages,  beautifully  illustrated. 
Describes  2000  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants.  Is  filled  with  iu- 
formation  that  will  prove  invaluable 
to  every  planter.  Price,  25c  post- 
paid.   Write  today. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.0005 

ANCHER 
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HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO. 

244  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Potash  Salts       Thomas9  Phosphate  Powder 
Double  Superphosphate,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 


Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer 

Vegetable  Fertilizer 

Orange  and  Lemon 
Fertilizer 

Nursery  Stock  Fertilizer 
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TRADE 


HAWFERCO 


MARK 


Cereal  Fertilizers 

Bone  Meal,  Fish  Guano 

Tankage.  Superphosphate 

And  all  Fertilizer  Materials 


Get  your  fertilizer  from  a  reliable  firm.  We  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  Coast,  and 
back  our  fertilizers  with  our  guarantee. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 


IT  PAYS  TO  FERTILIZE! 
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that  Madagascar  soil  stores  were  un- 
locked very  rapidly,  the  Eastern  States' 
soil  stores  with  moderate  rapidity,  and 
California  stores  very  slowly,  the  un- 
locked food  of  those  places  was  washed 
out,  as  it  became  free,  by  the  heavy  rain- 
fall; the  unlocked  stores  of  California 
stayed  in  place. 

Although  California  plant  foods  on  un- 
used land  became  available  slowly,  the 
fact  that  they  stayed  in  place  made  the 
amount  available  greater  by  far  than  in 
humid  districts  and  made  the  yields  good 
for  longer  periods  without  fertilization. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  find  out 
the  amount  of  unlocked  food  in  any  soil, 
and  it  does  not  matter  very  much  any- 
how, as  anybody  can  tell  that  supplies 
are  getting  scant  when  the  crops  get 
scant,  too. 

Freeing  Plant  Food. — To  free  tied-uy 
plant  food  is  the  great  problem  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  as  by  doing  that  well 
he  can  get  the  largest  crops  and  make  the 
money  he  does  use  for  fertilizer  go  the 
farthest  distance. 

There  are  several  great  agents  in  un- 
locking soil  stores.  Some  of  these  are 
moisture,  air,  growing  plants,  decaying 
vegetation,  bacteria,  and  plant  food  itself. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  moisture,  with- 
out which  all  others  are  of  little,  if  any, 
avail.  Water  is  present  in  all  nature, 
and  even  the  substances  that  appear  most 
dry  usually  contain  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  moisture.  Plants  cannot  live 
or  grow  without  it;  even  chemical  action 
of  practically  all  kinds  stop  in  its  ab- 
sence. 

This  fact  is  of  great  importance  when 
applied  to  California  soils,  which  are 
naturally  dry  for  such  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  When  the  rain  falls  it  is  true  that 
the  moisture  at  once  begins  to  loosen  up 
the  unavailable  food,  but  the  plants  also 
start  work  at  once  and  take  from  the 
soil  both  the  moisture  and  the  food  the 
moisture  unlocks,  and  when  the  plants 
stop  growing  the  soil  action  ceases  also. 

Therefore  the  natural  course  in  Cali- 
fornia dry  farming  is  to  free  soil  stores 
very  slowly,  and  if  these  stores  are  freed 
so  slowly  that  cropping  in  a  few  decades 
removes  both  the  food  that  nature  had 
been  unlocking  for  centuries  and  the  lit- 
tle the  crops  themselves  were  freeing,  it 
is  self  evident  in  theory  and  universial 
in  application  that  after  these  virgin  soil 
stores  have  been  seriously  depleted  and 
are  unable  to  help  the  plants  much,  that 
the  vegetation  by  itself  cannot  free  suf- 
ficient food  to  make  the  glorious  crops  of 
the  first  few  decades  of  California  farm- 
ing. 

Summer  Fallowing. — A  common  idea 
in  California  is  that  summer  fallowing 
is  done  to  let  the  soil  have  two  years* 
moisture  to  make  a  crop,  although  it  is 
also  recognized  that  the  resting  up  of 
the  land  makes  more  food  available. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  a  very 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-rooted,  No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or 
shipping.    Write  us. 

ROLTLEDGE  SEED  AND  FLORAL  CO.. 
Portland,  Oregon, 


large  part  of  the  benefit  of  summer  fal- 
lowing comes  from  the  fact  that  the  mois- 
ture from  a  whole  winter's  rain  is  work- 
ing for  a  year  in  that  soil,  while  the  air 
that  good  plowing  gives  it  is  dissolving 
the  minerals  composing  the  soil  particles; 
it  enables  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  to  decay,  the  bacteria  to  increase, 
multiply  and  free  nitrates  for  the  plants 
that  will  later  start,  and,  last  of  all,  it 
provides  the  moisture  needed  for  plant 
growth.  That  the  freeing  of  plant  food 
is  one  of  the  main  benefits  is  seen  by  the 
much  greater  yield  of  cereals  from  sum- 
mer fallowed  soil  than  from  soil  with  an 
equal  amount  of  moisture  obtained  in  a 
single  season's  rainfall. 

This  might  suggest  a  possibility  of  ad- 
ding available  plant  food  when  one  win- 
ter's rain  was  sufficient  to  mature  a  crop, 
and  thus  save  a  year's  time.  The  experi- 
ment would  be  worth  while,  seeing  that 
the  only  other  thing  necessary  besides 
moiture  is  the  plant  food. 

A  very  important  side  light  on  this 
subject  is  that  much  less  moisture  is 
needed  to  mature  a  crop  in  rich  soil  than 
in  poor.  Where  the  soil  is  poor,  lots  of 
rain  or  irrigation  is  necessary;  where 
the  soil  is  rich  little  is  necessary,  and 
that  is  why  in  arid  climates  scant  rains 
often  give  good  crops.  Therefore  plenty 
of  plant  food  ought  always  to  accom- 
pany small  moisture. 

The  fact  of  water  freeing  plant  food  is 
seen  in  the  great  productivity  of  played- 
out  grain  lands  when  irrigated.  The 
water  not  only  supplies  the  necessary 
moisture  for  plant  growth,  but  frees 
food  for  the  plants,  carries  down  fresh 
air,  encourages  bacterial  action,  decay  of 
vegetation,  and  aids  in  every  way  to  give 
the  soil  a  proper  chemical  and  physical 
condition.  This  freeing  of  plant  food  is 
one  reason  for  winter  irrigation,  al- 
though the  roots  will  not  begin  to  ab- 
sorb that  water  until  spring,  except  in 
very  small  amounts. 

Plant  Activities. — Outside  of  water 
and  air,  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  un- 
locking soil  stores  are  the  plants  them- 
selves. Some  are  better  than  others; 
some  get  at  one  thing  well  and  some  at 
another,  which  is  a  part  of  the  reason 
that  rotation  of  crops  is  advisable.  Al- 
falfa is  one  of  the  best  food-freeing 
plants. 

This  work  comes  largely  through  acids. 
Wheat  roots  contain  almost  no  organic 
acids.  The  bark  on  small  roots  of  citrus 
trees  contains  about  two  per  cent,  and 
when  a  root  hugs  a  soil  particle  and 
presses  a  small  amount  of  citric  acid 
into  it  some  locked-up  food  quickly  be- 
comes available.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  detail  in  this  matter. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above 
that  a  good  growth  of  vegetation  means 
a  good  lot  of  nearly  useless  plant  food 
becoming  available,  and  so  a  farmer  who 
by  irrigation,  fertilization  or  otherwise 
makes  his  land  produce  heavily,  makes 
a  lot  of  food  become  free  and  really  is 
not  robbing  the  soil  the  way  a  person 
might  think. 

Since  the  activities  of  the  bacteria  and 
vegetation  are  dependent  upon  moisture, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  about  them 
just  now. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  presence 
of  certain  kinds  of  plant  food  in  the  soil 
helps  directly  to  free  other  plant  food, 
aside  from  indirect  action  by  means  of 
forcing  plant  growth,  and  so  on.  It  is 
therefore  possible  by  wise  fertilization  to 
free  plant  food  directly  and  indirectly  to 
do  the  same  thing  by  stimulating  bac- 
terial action,  the  growth  of  plants  and 
by  making  moisture  go  farther  than  it 
could  in  poor  soil. 

Mare  detailed  discussion  of  cultural 
methods  and  fertilization  will  follow 
later. 


Your 
Money 
Back 
on  the 
Cover 
Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 

low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

FARMflPFPM  *tis  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rrininUULIUfl  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  Information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


fertilizers 

Phosphorus  is  the  essential  element  most  lacking  in  California  soils.  All 
prominent  soil  experts  urge  phosphate  fertilization.  MOCOCO  SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market.  Now  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  it.    Especially  valuable  for  Alfalfa. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds.  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Martinez,  Cal. 

1  "Superior"  Graiu  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patented  101 'i  Automatic  Water  Balance 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electrtc-drlven  irrigation  pump 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Is   so   carefully  designed   and  con- 
structed  that   they  have   a  higher 
efficiency   than  any  other   pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  in  price. 

Write  for  bulletin. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Small  Storage  Reservoirs 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Kkkns-Skssions,  Engineers, 
San  Francisco.] 

A  man  running  a  small  pump  continu- 
ously is  a  better  customer  for  an  electric 
power  company  than  one  who  has  a 
larger  pump  that  he  runs  only  during 
the  day  and  a  few  days  at  a  time.  The 
larger  pump  makes  necessary  larger 
transformers,  wire,  etc.,  which  earn 
nothing  when  the  pump  is  idle.  Water 


that  it  would  be  entirely  lost  by  seepage 
and  evaporation  before  it  could  be  car- 
ried some  distance  in  a  ditch  or  across  a 
check  of  loose  or  porous  sandy  soil.  A 
storage  reservoir  would  hold  the  water 
supplied  until  there  was  enough  so  that 
It  could  be  rapidly  forced  through  the 
ditch  or  across  the  check. 

When  the  water  is  pumped  from  a  deep 
well  and  is  fairly  cold  it  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  awhile 


computed.  The  first  three  columns  give 
the  size  and  capacity  of  different  cen- 
trifugal pumps.  The  next  two  columns 
give  the  full  depth  of  water  and  the 
height  of  the  dirt  levee.  These  reser- 
voirs are  not  excavated,  but  made  by 
scraping  up  earth  from  the  surrounding 
ground.  The  bottom  of  the  reservoir  is 
on  a  level  or  just  a  little  higher  than  the 
land  to  be  irrigated,  so  that  the  reservoir 
will  drain,  and,  if  it  is  lined,  the  lining 
will  be  protected  from  seepage  which 
might  accumulate  behind  the  lining  when 
the  reservoir  is  empty.    The  levee  is  2 
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which  might  be  used  in  the  water  wheels 
in  the  mountain  generating  plant  runs  to 
waste.  Electric  power  companies  are 
offering  very  low  rates  and  making  spe- 
cial inducements  to  get  such  customers. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  reduced 
rates  and  not  disturb  an  established  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  a  reservoir  is  built 
that  stores  the  water  pumped  at  night  or 
during  that  time  when  there  is  no  irri- 
gating to  be  done.  During  the  day,  or 
when  the  irrigating  is  done,  the  water  is 
drawn  from  the  reservoir  and  added  to 
the  water  being  supplied  by  the  pump. 
In  this  way  twice  the  land  is  irrigated 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  pump  alone, 
or  a  pumping  plant  of  one-half  the  ca- 
pacity will  cover  the  same  land. 

When  the  water  supply  is  limited,  as  for 
instance,  where  only  a  certain  amount  of 
water  can  be  got  out  of  a  well  or  spring, 
a  storage  reservoir  practically  doubles 
the  land  that  can  be  brought  under  irri- 
gation.   Sometimes  the  supply  is  so  small 


and  warm  up  before  it  is  put  on  the  land, 
as  the  growth  is  helped  by  the  warmer 

water. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  somebody  that 
a  reservoir  might  be  provided  for  the 
farmer  owning  a  small  tract  of,  say,  20 
or  40  acres,  so  that  he  could  keep  a  very 
small  pump  running  all  the  time  during 
the  irrigating  season,  storing  the  water 
and  using  it  each  day  to  irrigate  a  small 
piece — a  check  or  two.  Here  irrigating 
would  be  a  chore  and  be  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  The  checks  or  strips  might  be 
laid  out  and  the  pump  proportioned  so 
that  all  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  to  turn  on  the  water  that  nad  accumu- 
lated during  the  night  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  let  it  run  onto  cer- 
tain strips;  an  automatic  float  controlled 
valve  shutting  off  the  outlet  from  the 
reservoir  when  all  the  water  had  run  out. 

To  readily  determine  the  proper  size 
and  cost  of  a  reservoir  necessary  for  any 
case,  the  accompanying  table  has  been 


feet  wide  on  the  top.  The  inner  slope  is 
2  to  1  and  the  outer  slope  is  1%  to  1. 
The  columns  following  give  the  size, 
lining  surface,  and  levee  contents  for  the 
corresponding  circular  or  square  reser- 
voirs. The  surface  is  figured  to  the  top 
of  the  levee  and  not  to  the  water  line 
only. 

The  levee  can  be  made  with  a  scraper 
with  loose  dirt  close  to  the  reservoir,  so 
that  its  cost  can  be  figured  at  about  10 
cents  per  cubic  yard. 

If  the  lift  is  not  great  and  the  soil  is 
not  porous,  it  may  not  pay  to  line  the 
reservoir.  That  is,  the  saving  in  water 
pumped  may  be  less  than  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment  represented  by  the  lining. 
If  the  seepage  is  excessive  and  the  cost 
of  pumping  is  high,  or  if  the  water  sup 
ply  is  limited,  then  it  is  imperative  that 
the  reservoir  be  lined.  The  best  lining 
to  use  will  be  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions. The  cost  of  different  linings  will 
be  discussed  in  an  article  to  follow. 


with 

LIME  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


SHASTA  DAISIES,  BURBANK  STRAIN 

Measuring  5  Inches  across.     2000  extra  fine  plants  for  sale. 
Delivery  any  time  after  November.    Write  for  circular. 

VICTOR  JOHANSEN  SEED  COMPANY, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Col. 


TREES 


From  preaeat  Indloatlou,  atock  "III 
again  be  abort  for  next  planting  aea- 
aon.  We  bave  growing;  a  full  axaort- 
meat  in  all  varletlea.  Treea  are  pedi- 
greed and  tbe  beat  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  aa  now  concerning  your 
want*  for  aeaaon  mi--  is. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Professional  Directory 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

tnalyala  of  Solla,  Agricultural  and  Indua- 
trial    I'roducta,    Water,    Inaectlcldea,  etc. 
Alkali  Keclumatlon  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Soil 

i»  nvy  specialty.  I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  send  for  evidence  of 
che  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


re.  re.  SNOWDEN 

Chemlxt  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed.  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MA/NARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examlnatlona  of 
Agricultural  Solla  and  Farm  Landa. 


Thirteen  yeara*  experience  with  the  U.  8. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  aa  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

sOO  Central  Bldg.  Loa  Aagelea,  Cal. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  8Uos,  Banltary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

C.  A.  B0DWEU,  Jr.  MeH,Takn848P8anA8mer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Hpeclallzes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 
Neglected  properties  puton  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.   Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop, 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.   Hurveys  and  subdivisions 
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Beekeeping  in  the  Imperial  Valley 


To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  warm  bright  days  in  Imperial 
valley,  beekeeping  has  become  quite  an 
extensive  industry.  This  would  not  be 
true  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
plants  in  this  section  are  not  dependent 
upon  rain  but  are  fed  by  the  rich  waters 
of  the  Colorado  river. 

Following  the  early  harvest  from  the 
wildflowers  comes  the  white  honey  trib- 
ute from  the  cantaloupe  blossoms.  This 
yield  alone  is  much  larger  than  the  entire 
harvest  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States. 
There  the  bees  often  have  only  a  few 
weeks  in  which  to  gather  their  winter 
stores  besides  laying  away  a  surplus  for 
the  owner,  while  here  we  have  some  seven 
months  of  more  or  less  continuous  flow. 
The  alfalfa  crop  is  the  one  mostly  de- 
pended upon,  as  the  plant  grows  like  a 
weed  here,  giving  six  or  more  cuttings 
a  year,  and  the  bees  can  always  find  a 
hospitable  blossom  to  alight  upon,  even 
in  the  winter. 

The  Association. — Several  of  the  bee- 
men  ship  their  honey  by  the  carload,  some 


with  a  glass  observation  hive  on  the  desk 
and  study  the  bees  in  motion  and  at  close 
range.  Later  we  take  up  the  structure 
of  insects  in  general  and  of  the  honey- 
bee in  particular,  and  see  how  wonder- 
fully the  parts  of  its  body  are  adapted 
to  the  work  it  has  to  do. 

We  see  how  the  different  kinds  of 
work  are  divided  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hive,  where  there  is  no  ruler,  and 
no  shirker,  among  the  females  at  least. 

The  drones  or  males  are  the  only  ones, 
except  the  queen,  which  have  no  part  in 
the  business  of  gathering  honey,  and  their 
bodies  are  so  constructed  that  they  could 
not  if  they  would.  Indeed,  like  many  of 
the  human  race  of  the  same  sex,  they 
would  perish  were  it  not  for  the  indus- 
try of  the  female  part  of  the  household. 

We  take  up  artificial  swarming  and 
queen  raising,  and  study  the  diseases  of 
bees,  so  that  the  students  can  detect  and 
eradicate  them  if  they  appear  in  their 
hives. 

Once  a  week  we  go  outside  to  work  with 
the  hives,  and  the  students  soon  become 


Class  in  Beekeeping,  Brawiey  High  School. 


selling  direct  and  some  through  the  Im- 
perial Valley  Beekeepers'  Association. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  con- 
sists of  some  of  the  best  beemen  in  the 
valley,  who  are  getting,  through  co-oper- 
ation, what  they  could  not  get  alone,  in 
the  way  of  better  prices  and  honest  deal- 
ing. Supplies  are  sold  to  its  members 
at  cost,  and  freight  is  saved,  as  everything 
is  bought  by  the  carload. 

We  meet  once  a  month  to  discuss  the 
honey  situation,  etc.,  and  to  fraternize  as 
only  beemen  can.  One  of  our  members 
who  now  has  600  colonies  of  bees  came 
to  the  valley  two  years  ago  with  35  cents.. 
He  attributes  his  success  to  three  things: 
hard  work,  the  local  bank  of  Brawiey, 
and  the  Association.  He  found  the  bank 
always  glad  to  help  develop  the  resources 
of  the  district,  and  the  Association,  be- 
sides lending  money  on  the  honey  so  that 
he  could  hold  for  a  better  price,  also 
sold  him  his  supplies  on  time. 

Teaching  Beekeeping. — As  the  oppor- 
tunities for  beekeeping  are  so  good  here, 
we  are  teaching  apiculture  in  connection 
with  our  course  in  general  science  in 
the  Brawiey  High  School.  The  study  of 
entomology  as  exemplified  by  the  wonder- 
ful little  insect  is  a  fine  point  of  de- 
parture from  which  to  step  aside  into 
the  other  natural  sciences.     We  begin 


expert  at  manipulating  the  frames  of 
bees.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  class  at  work  with  the  bees 
outside.  They  scorn  to  wear  veils,  and 
if  one  occasionally  gets  stung  he  takes 
it  good-naturedly  as  part  of  the  game. 

In  one  of  the  previous  years  a  swarm 
took  up  its  abode  in  a  hollow  concrete 
pillar  of  the  grammar  school,  and  as 
the  bees  sometimes  make  things  inter- 
esting for  the  little  children,  the  general 
science  class  undertook  to  capture  both 
bees  and  honey. 

We  enclosed  all  the  entrances  so  that 
they  could  only  emerge  through  a  bee- 
escape  and  could  not  get  back  at  all.  As 
they  accumulated  outside  and  could  not 
get  back  they  were  glad  to  start  house- 
keeping in  a  hive  which  we  had  put  near- 
by and  provided  with  brood  and  a  queen 
cell  from  which  they  could  hatch  a  new 
queen. 

In  a  few  days  when  she  had  emerged 
and  the  bees  looked  upon  her  as  their 
rightful  sovereign,  we  killed  the  old  queen 
in  the  pillar  with  sulphur  smoke  and  then 
let  the  bees  go  up  and  bring  us  down 
their  stores  of  honey. 

One  of  our  boys  now  has  40  hives  and 
will  get  more  than  a  ton  of  honey  this 
year.  A.  G.  Soares, 

Teacher  of  Science,  Brawiey  High  School. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 
If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  had  no  trouble  in  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  was 
small. 

It  is  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  it  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  it  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  arc 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  is  this  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish  fair  and  living  prices   for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  it  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for — union  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 

2-gallon,  3-gallon  and  5-gallon  capacities 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


510  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


72S  Con.  Realty  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 

TRADE  MARK 


13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 

Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  -  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  rut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A.  IVIES  &  I  rev  IN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLBSS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacramevt*.  Cal 
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Various  Notes. 

The  independent  wineries  of  Sonoma 
county  are  paying  $17  per  ton  for  grapes 
with  the  possibility  of  an  increase  as 
the  season  advances.  One  choice  lot  of 
Zinfandels  brought  $20  per  ton.  The 
California  AVine  Association  has  not  yet 
set  a  price  in  Sonoma  county. 

The  wineries  of  Napa  county  are  now 
operating  to  their  full  capacity  and  are 
reported  to  be  paying  spot  cash  to  the 
growers— $14,  $16  and  $17  per  ton  for 
grapes.  The  crop  is  estimated  to  be  one- 
third  short. 

A  consular  report  from  Marseilles, 
France,  states  there  is  every  indication 
of  a  large  olive  crop  this  year,  and  that 
a  larger  yield  than  during  the  past  two 
years  of  wine  grapes  is  probable. 

The  Sicilian  lemon  crop  is  reported 
as  normal,  and  shipments  are  expected 
to  begin  about  October  25th  to  November 
1st.  High  prices  and  a  good  demand 
for  essential  oil  may  tend  for  high  prices 
for  the  fresh  fruit. 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  company  has  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  the  complete  pack- 
ing plant  of  the  Merritt  Fruit  Co.  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Sonoma  county. 

The  bellefleur  apple  crop  of  the  Wat- 
sonville  district,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  reach  1000  cars,  has  now  been 
placed  at  not  over  600  cars.  The  pick 
ing  is  almost  completed  and  slightly  bet- 
ter prices  rule. 


Creamery  Operators'  Meeting. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Creamery  Oper- 
ators' Association  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Turlock,  October  18th  and  19th.  We 
learn  from  the  program  that  an  address 
will  be  made  by  A.  P.  Ferguson,  presi- 
dent, Turlock;  "Sanitary  Conditions"  will 
be  discussed  by  W.  B.  Thurston;  "Fu- 
ture of  the  Dairy  Industry,"  by  Judge 
Peter  J.  Shields:  "Tuberculin  Test  of 
Dairy  Cattle,"  by  S.  A.  W.  Carver;  "Herd 
Testing  and  Grading,"  by  Prof.  Leroy 
Anderson:  "Marketing  of  Creamery  But- 
ter," by  C.  L.  Mitchell;  "Inspection,"  by 
C.  A.  Starkweather;  "Dairy  Bureau 
Work,"  by  F.  W.  Andreasen;  "Progress 
of  Dairy  Exhibits,"  by  W.  H.  Saylor; 
"Future  of  the  C.  C.  O.  A.,"  by  W.  H. 
Roussell.  A  butter-scoring  contest  and 
a  banquet  on  Saturday  evening  will  also 
be  features  of  the  meeting. 

The  dairymen  of  the  State  will  also 
hold  a  meeting  at  Turlock  on  the  same 
dates,  to  perfect  the  organization  which 
was  started  at  the  recent  State  Fair.  All 
dairymen  are  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  organization. 


San  Joaquin  County  Crop  Report. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Wm.  Garden,  sends  the  following:  Al- 
monds are  being  harvested,  and  are  hold- 
ing up  to  the  estimate  of  60%  given  in 
previous  reports.  Prunes  average  about 
50%.  Robe  de  Sargent  very  fine  quality 
and-  good  sizs.  Imperials  and  Sugar 
primes  are  also  good.  Grapes — (shipping) 
Tokays  were  much  damaged  by  the  re- 
cent rains.  It  is  estimated  by  the  grow- 
ers that  about  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
will  be  unfit  for  shipment.  The  large 
bunches  have  to  be  cut  open  to  get  the 
spoiled  grapes  out.  The  extra  work  in 
packing  will  about  double  the  expense 
of  ordinary  seasons.  It  cannot  be  esti- 
mated what  damage  will  be  done  by  mil- 
dew. Wine  grapes  are  going  to  the 
winery  in  large  quantities;  much  dam- 
age has  also  been  done  by  the  recent 
rains.  A  good  deal  of  care  has  to  be 
taken  in  picking  to  get  them  as  free 
from  mildew  as  possible.  Prices  for  the 
various  fruits  are  as  follows:  Grapes, 


shipping,  $18  to  $25  per  ton.  Wine 
grapes,  $5  and  up  per  ton.  (This  is  out- 
side of  contract  prices.)  Peaches,  dried, 
41/-1>  to  5c  per  pound.  Almonds,  13  to 
13M>c  per  pound.  No  price  fixed  for 
prunes. 


California  Wine  Association 
Criticised. 

The  agitation  produced  throughout  the 
wine  grape  growing  districts  by  the  offer 
of  $5  per  ton  for  grapes  by  the  California 
Wine  Association  has  resulted  in  some 
severe  criticism  of  that  concern,  some  of 
the  critics  going  so  far  as  to  describe 
their  tactics  as  nothing  less  than  a 
"hold-up."  At  a  mass-meeting  held  at 
Clovis  many  growers  expressed  their  in- 
tention of  going  out  of  the  business  as 
soon  as  the  present  crop  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  Arthur  Tarpey  of  the  inde- 
pendent Tarpey  winery  informed  the 
growers  that  $12  per  ton  was  necessary 
if  they  were  to  make  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  that  even  at  $8  there  was  no  profit 
made,  while  $5  was  growing  grapes  at  an 
absolute  loss.  Another  critic  called  at- 
tention to  the  enormous  profits  made  by 
the  association  and  the  fact  that  few 
retailers  made  less  than  100'/o  profit  on 
the  wines,  while  many  of  them  made 
much  more  on  the  better  grades.  These 
figures,  compared  with  the  meager  offer- 
ings for  the  grapes,  could  only  result  in 
putting  much  land  now  devoted  to  grape 
growing  into  more  profitable  crops. 


Deals  and  Developments. 

Recent  dispatches  printed  in  California 
papers  show  activity  in  land.  The  heads 
read:  Plan  large  ranch  in  Nevada 
county.  Largest  cattle  farm  in  State 
may  develop  from  present  negotions.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Brooks  buys  200  acres  near  Al- 
paugh,  Tulare  county.  25,170  acres 
bought  by  the  Crocker-Huffman  Company 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  McCurdy  pays 
$55,000  for  ranch  near  San  Jose.  New- 
hall  Land  &  Cattle  Company  of  San 
Francisco  buys  tule  land  in  Sutter  county 
for  $84,000.  Ranch  bought  for  $2000  sells 
for  $11,500.  Five-acre  lemon  orchard  sells 
for  $6,250.  Clovis  man  buys  ranch  for 
$13,500. 

Big  Bee  Business. 

C.  P.  Flory  has  been  feeding  large 
swarms  of  bees  in  the  big  alfalfa  fields 
near  Tulare  lake,  Kings  county,  and  last 
week  made  a  shipment  of  sixteen  tons  of 
honey  to  Chicago,  and  expects  to  make 
another  large  shipment  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Mr.  Flory  recently  bought  a  car- 
load of  bees  from  Tulare.  These,  with 
the  stands  he  now  has,  will  be  shipped 
to  the  foothills  in  the  early  spring  to 
feast  on  orange  blossoms,  and  returned 
in  the  summer  to  resume  their  alfalfa 
diet. 


Rice  Raising  in  Butte. 

Rice  culture  in  Butte  county  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Colorado  Val- 
ley Rice  Mills,  of  Bay  City,  Texas,  and 
a  representative  of  the  firm  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  situation  and  is  favor- 
able to  the  installation  of  a  plant  at 
Chico  to  handle  the  crop,  if  suitable  in- 
ducements are  offered.  What  these  in- 
ducements are  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic. 


Southern  California  Walnut  Crop. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  walnut 
crop  of  southern  California  places  it  at 
over  $3,000,000.  The  Orange  county  crop 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  short  of  that  of 
last  year,  and  good  prices  are  looked 
for.     J.  B.  Neff,  of  Annaheim,  says  pur- 


chasers will  receive  more  for  their  money 
than  ever  before,  as  shells  are  thinner, 
while  meats  are  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard scored  last  year.  Antiquated  meth- 
ods of  marketing  have  been  discarded, 
and  the  crop  will  be  handled  along  the 
lines  which  have  been  so  beneficial  to 
the  citrus  growers. 


Prune  Prices. 

The  prune  crop  is  now  nearly  harvest- 
ed and  the  growers  are  generally  hold 
ing  for  4%  to  5  cents.  In  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  the  crop  is  about  75%  of  last 
year's  total,  and  the  prunes  are  drying 
heavier  than  usual.  In  Napa  county  we 
are  told  that  sizes  are  running  smaller 
than  expected,  but  they  have  good  sugar 
content,  making  them  dry  heavier  than 
last  year.  A  letter  from  Dr.  G.  W.  Leek, 
of  San  Francisco,  states  that  the  writer 
expects  to  receive  and  advises  growers 
to  hold  for  a  5c  basis.  Dr.  Leek  has  for 
several  years  past  predicted  the  prices 
of  prunes  through  our  columns  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  and  claims  conditions 
are  such  at  this  time  that  prunes  should 
be  higher.  He  bases  his  contention  on 
the  fact  that  the  crop  in  Europe  is  light 
and  that  first-class  prunes  in  the  West 
are  light  in  quantity. 


This  Raisin  Buyer  No  "Piker." 

George  H.  Malter,  at  a  meeting  of 
raisin-growers  in  Fresno,  announced  that 
he  had  a  buyer  for  25,000  tons  of  raisins 
and  asked  those  present  to  get  busy  at 
once  and  report  if  this  amount  was  avail- 
able for  prompt  delivery  in  one  block, 
when  he  would  announce  the  price;  but 
with  the  understanding  that  his  plan 
must  not  be  mixed  with  the  California 
Raisin  Exchange  plan.  Malter  said  this 
buyer  did  not  want  20  or  30  or  even  1,000 
tons;  in  fact,  did  not  care  to  handle  less 
than  the  stipulated  25,000  tons.  W.  R. 
Nutting,  of  the  Exchange,  was  present, 
and  after  some  discussion  said  he  did 
not  want  to  be  placed  in  the  light  of 
opposing  the  Malter  plan.  If  it  was  good 
it  should  be  adopted;  but  he  added  that 
growers  who  enter  into  it  should  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits. 


Wine  Grape  Notes. 

The  wine  grape  situation  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  still  continues  in  an  un- 
settled condition,  the  California  Wine 
Association  affirming  that  the  large  stocks 
of  wine  in  storage  does  not  warrant  it 
paying  more  than  $5  per  ton  for  grapes, 
notwithstanding  the  shortage  caused  by- 
rain,  sunburn  and  mildew.    The  dam- 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing:  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  arc  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  docs  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOK  OVR  NEW  CATAI.00  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS.   AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
2\l  West  lulian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  B  ■ .  Ohio 


Liberal  Land 
Policy  of  the 

Victorian  Govern- 
ment of  Australia 


Best  of  Irrigated  bands  offered  settlers 
at  $:i0  to  $100  per  acre  and  31  %  years 
granted  to  pay  for  purchase. 

No  government  has  ever  offered  such 
unsual  opportunities  to  secure  a  home  as 
Victoria.  The  finest  of  lands,  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Climate  mild  and  pleasing  like  California, 
bands  are  under  the  finest  irrigation  sys- 
tem ever  conceived  by  any  government. 
Every  inducement  offered  settlers. 

Recent  American  visitors  inspecting 
these  lands  were  wonderfully  impressed. 

Reduced  steamship  passage  one  way  or 
return.  For  particulars  call  or  write  Mr. 
F.  T.  A.  FRICKE.  Government  Repre- 
sentative from  Victoria,  c/o  Peck  Judah 
Co.,  687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 
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(ff  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
M  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


Tbat  Grove. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Din- 
ease. 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of  |  -  tl'J 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CI.ARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


LIME 

Do  you  know  your  soil  conditions  i 
Wrong  conditions  In  soli  prevent  fertiliz- 
ers doing  their  work.  Hence  money  lost. 
Air-slacked  lime,  hydrated  lime,  carbonate 
of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime,  nitrate  of  lime. 

FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  Soil  Chemist, 
733  Merchants  Exchange  HI. In., 
San  Francisco. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 
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aged  fruit,  of  course,  cannot  be  used  for 
wine-making,  and  in  some  districts  is 
being  disposed  of  at  $4  for  brandy  mak- 
ing. Some  independent  wineries  are  pay- 
ing $6,  $7,  and  $8  per  ton  for  good  grapes, 
but  can  only  use  a  limited  quantity. 


Development  in  Madera. 

The  108,000-acre  Chowchilla  ranch  situ- 
ated in  southern  Merced  and  northern 
Madera  counties,  which  recently  changed 
ownership,  will  be  opened  up  on  Octo- 
ber 15th  and  opportunity  in  the  shape 
of  special  trains  will  be  afforded  in- 
tending colonists  to  visit  the  district, 
where  they  will  be  entertained  with  a 
big  barbecue. 

Another  big  land  deal  was  reported 
from  Madera  county  last  week,  when  the 
big  22,000-acre  ranch  owned  by  the  Sha- 
ron Estate  changed  hands  for  over  $1,000,- 
000;  it  will  eventually  be  subdivided  and 
placed  on  the  market.  Two  railways  run 
through  this  property. 


New  Olive  Plant  for  Corning. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  company,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  will  erect  a  modern  olive  oil  and 
pickling  plant  at  Corning,  to  be  .ready, 
we  believe,  for  next  season's  crop.  This 
company  is  not  furnishing  money  to 
growers  to  set  out  and  care  for  groves, 
as  it  was  reported  in  this  and  other  jour- 
nals recently.  We  understand  that  the 
old  olive  mill  at  Corning  will  continue 
in  the  business  of  making  oil  and  pickles. 


 ,.,     SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  m*^m 

m  &      BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN  ^H, 

W^    SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  28,  1912. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Fri- 
day evening,  Sept.  27,  as  reported  by 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Peaches — 45  cars.  There  are  a  few 
scattering  lots  of  Salways  still  in  the 
State  and  some  Clings.  It  is  not  expected 
that  next  week's  statement  will  show 
any  actual  movement  of  this  variety,  the 
report,  if  any,  representing  the  clean-up 
of  other  shipments  not  received  in  time 
for  this.  The  peach  shipment  for  the. 
State,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  at 
an  end  for  1912.  It  is  fair  to  say  ihat, 
for  an  unbroken  record  of  uniformly  low 
prices,  this  season  has  never  experienced 
its  equal. 

Pears— 64  cars.  Shipments  of  this 
fruit  are  declining  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  end  of  the  season.  A 
few  cars  of  some  of  the  later  varieties 
are  still  on  hand,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit  has  already  gone  forward. 

Grapes— 570  cars.  Malagas  are  still 
going  forward  in  considerable  volume 
from  the  Fresno  districts,  the  balance  of 
the  movement  being  made'  up  principally 
of  Tokays  from  Lodi  and  other  points 
about  Sacramento.  Very  few  Cornichons 
as  yet  have  been  shipped,  and  practically 
no  Emperors.  These  two  varieties  will 
come  a  little  later  when  the  Tokay  move- 
ment is  done,  or  practically  so.  Grapes 
now  going  forward  are  of  good  quality  and 
in  good  condition.  The  damage  caused 
by  the  rain  has  now  been  overcome,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  the  carrying 
and  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit. 

rOMrARVHVE  STATEMENT   OF  SHIPMENTS. 

Sept.  23:    1911.  1912. 

Cherries    216%  241', 

Apricots    223  Vj 

Peaches   1947% 

Plums   1353V4 

Pears   8088% 

Grapes   2581% 

Sundry    31/4 


195% 
I5851/i 
1775% 


Totals   8413% 


9410% 
Cars. 

Total  shipments  to  Sept.  80.   10,128 

Total  shipments  same  date  1911 .  •  8,949 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  Is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Ollices  312-43  Pacilic  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Automatic  Field 

AND 

Orchard  Gun 

This  Gun  will  thoroughly  protect  your  Or- 
chards from  Birds  and  Animals. 

It  will  protect  your  Grain  Fields,  Seed  Fields, 
Berries,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Poultry,  Sheep. 

It  does  not  kill,  but  drives  away  both  Birds 
and  Animals. 

It  is  extensively  in  use  in  Europe,  Australia 
and  India. 

It  is  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Each  Gun  shoots  every  hour  for  10  hours 
consecutively,  and  requires  no  attention.  It  is 
simple  in  construction  and  is  not  affected  bv 
the  weather. 

For  information  address 

AUTOMATIC  GUN  CO. 

521  CLUNIE  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116*.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  V.  V. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


To  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  Fruf< 
Treea 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFEH 
Office!   «24  Callfarmla   St..  8mm  FraneUc* 
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Get  2  to  6  Lbs.  More 
Milk  per  (bw  a  Day 


A  Word  for  the  Short-Horns. 


L Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carrutiiers.] 

The  writer  was  born  in  Scotland  where 
the  stockmen  do  things.  Our  Scottish 
American  poet,  John  Clay,  has  termed 
Scotland  "the  stud  farm  of  the  world." 
Raised  with  the  red,  white  and  roan, 
among  the  lovers  of  the  breed,  it  is  pos- 
sible he  may  be  slightly  prejudiced  along 
the  line  that  influenced  his  early  life. 

The  Short-horn  left  his  native  heath 
many  years  ago  to  help  advance  the  beef 
interest  of  the  world,  and  it  was  this 
exodus  of  the  cream  of  the  herds  that 
induced  the  boys  of  Scotland  to  follow- 
that  breed  which  had  made  its  birthplace 
famous.  Today  you  can  find  the  Short- 
horn on  the  burning  plains  of  Africa, 
on  the  ice-clad  fields  of  Greenland,  on 
the  mighty  swamps  of  South  America, 
and  now  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  tim- 
bered shores  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  two  great  expositions  recently 
held  at  Portland  and  Seattle  proved  the 
Short-horn  stood  without  a  peer  among 


Warranted  to  Give  SatlafacUon. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  Invaluable. 

fcvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  eold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  piitislaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

firess,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  I  -TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .Cleveland,  0. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
BALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

BRKEDKRS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  J  RAN  CI  SCO 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Year9  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  If  sold  quick.  He  gets  grand  colts- 
F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
l)  in  CD  Blake,  Moflit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCK  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


the  beef  breeds  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

He  never  gained  this  pre-eminence 
without  a  struggle;  he  won  his  spurs 
before  foes  worthy  of  their  steel.  His 
watch-word  has  always  been  "onward," 
and  he  is  now  waiting  the  call  to  enter 
the  Susitne  valley,  150  miles  long  by 
200  miles  wide,  covered  with  red  top 
and  blue-stem  grasses  where  the  hoof  of 
a  domesticated  animal  has  never  trod. 
There  is  no  better  future  field  in  the 
world  for  stock-growers,  as  they  will  al- 
ways have  a  good  market  in  the  numer- 
ous towns  and  mining  centers  of  central 
Alaska.  This  valley  is  from  a  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
receives  the  warming  influences  of  the 
Japan  current.  Last  year  their  coldest 
day  was  23  above  zero  and  their  warm 
est  87,  comparing  favorably  with  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are 
other  fields  calling  for  him  today,  Hono- 
lulu, the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  Japan  and  China. 

The  men  who  are  breeding  Short  horns 
today  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  intend 
to  stay  with  the  great  work,  who  are  not 
in  the  business  from  a  speculative  stand- 
point, will  reap  in  the  early  future  a 
glorious  reward.  The  greatest  future 
work  of  the  Short-horns  is  redeeming  the 
price  of  American  beef.  Go  into  any  of 
our  great  restaurants  and  look  at  the  bill 
of  fare;  at  a  glance  you  will  see  that 
a  decent  steak  costs  over  a  dollar,  and 
mutton  and  pork  chops  around  45  cents. 
The  average  diner  is  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  economy  and  orders  the  cheaper 
articles.  Why?  Because  the  mutton  or 
pork  chops  are  all  that  he  can  eat.  The 
steak  is  larger  than  he  can  handle,  there- 
fore he  is  paying  for  something  he  can- 
not use. 

We  must  furnish  the  consumer  with 
smaller  but  better  finished  beef,  because 
the  beef-eaters  demand  a  steak  that  is 
a  i hick  cut  but  not  too  large. 

The  agricultural  colleges,  the  God  send 
of  American  agriculture,  have  demon 
strated  time  and  again  that  after  a  hog 
gets  to  weigh  200  pounds,  he  will  make 
his  owner  no  more  money.  The  great 
Mississippi  valley,  the  hot  belt  of  this 
continent,  has  listened  to  the  experisnee 
of  the  agricultural  colleges,  with  the  re- 
sult that  four-fifths  of  the  hogs  received 
on  the  Chicago  market  are  around  200 
pounds,  producing  chops  to  suit  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  mutton  sheep  men  are  following 
the  same  example,  but  the  beef  men  are 
not,  and  until  they  produce  beef  to  sat- 
isfy the  consumer,  the  steak  at  the  res- 
taurant will  never  be  reduced  in  price. 
When  this  remedy  is  worked  out,  the 
consumer  will  have  been  benefited  with- 
out touching  the  producer  financially. 
Right,  here  is  one  chance  to  get  at  this 
high  cost  of  living.  The  consumer  can 
be  benefited  without  hurting  the  producer. 

The  Short-horn  men  have  been  breeding 
for  years  an  animal  to  meet  this  de- 
mand and  now  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  beast  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  Hereford,  Angus,  and  Gal- 
loway from  a  butcher's  standpoint  and 
outweigh  any  of  them  at  two  years  old. 
As  there  are  in  this  country  more  Short- 
horns than  all  other  beef  breeds  com- 
bined, it  devolves  chiefly  upon  them  to 
accomplish  this  fear. 

If  the  range  men  and  feeders,  when 
they  require  a  sire,  would  buy  an  ani- 
mal low  down  and  blocky,  heavy  fleshed 
and  early  maturing,  with  care,  they  can 
produce  beef  weighing  at  18  months  from 
a  thousand  to  1300  pounds,  and  on  any 
market  this  kind  of  cattle  would  com- 
mand a  constantly  increasing  price. 


From  the  Alfalfa 
You  Feed 

Alfalfa  is  a  good  milk  producer — but  you 
can  feed  it  so  as  to  get  2  to  6  pounds  more 
milk  per  cow  a  day. 

Your  cows  like  it — but  it  can  be  made  still  more  palatable. 
It  is  a  healthful  feed — but  it  can  be  fed  so  as  to  insure 
your  cows  being  and  keeping  in  absolute  health. 

Alfalfa  fed  with  Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  make  every  one  of  your  cows  earn 
$10  to  $20  more  a  year.    Multiply  these  figures  by  the  number  of  cows  you 
own  and  you  can  safely  count  the  result  as  your  increased  profits.  i 
Alfalfa  is  an  unrivalled  feed  for  the  dairy  cow— but  It  should  not  be  used 
alone.  Cows  need  variety.  They  are  human  to  that  extent.  Alfalfa  sup* 

plies  the  Important 


STEAM-DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Just  Like  Roots 


Makes  More  Milk 


element  of  protein, 
but,  fed  alone,  it 
is  lacking  in  car- 
I  bo  hydrates  —  an 
equal,  need  In  a 
milk  producing 
ration. 


Steam  Dried 

Beet  Pulp  is  the  Ideal  combination  with  Alfalfa.    Used  In  the 
proportion  of  8  lbs.  to  15  or  20  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  Hay— all  the  Alfalfa 
a  cow  will  eat  — gives  a  ration  almost  perfectly  balanced. 
It  is  light,  bulky,  succulent,  easily  digested,  absorbs  water 
quickly  and  swells  to  about  six  ti  ines  its  original  bulk.  It 
is  cheaper  than  bran  or  rolled  barley,  and  it  Is  a  greater 
milk  producer.   Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp  Is  the  clean 
beets  dried  by  steam  as  soon  as  the  sugar  factories 
have  extracted  the  sugar.    Be  sure  you  get  Steam 
Dried.    It  is  uniform  in  quality  and  color,  never 
burned  or  blackened  by  smoke,  always  clean  and 
pure.  Keeps  indefinitely.   For  convenience  in  hand- 
ling, it  is  packed  in  100  lb.  sacks. 

Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  also  a  splendid  food  for 
horses,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  raisers  are  placing  more 
and  more  dependence  upon  it  as  a  feed  for  their  choicest 
stock.   Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  rapidly  becoming  a  staple 
product  among  feed  dealers.  If  yours  does  not  handle  it,  write 
us  direct. 

THE  LARR0VVE  MILLING  CO.,  607  Central  Bldg.,  LOS  /NGELES,  CALIF. 
Be  Sure  H'm  Steam  Dried, 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  aa  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Kedwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes, 
Drying  Trays,  Egg  Oases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  17.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2'-£  ft.  deep,  110.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  or  various  sizes  in  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.   Grape  Htakes. 

it.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Mala  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
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Profit  in  High  Living  for  Pigs. 


That  the  high  cost  of  living  for  pigs 
(which  involves  the  use  of  the  most  nu- 
tritive materials  in  connection  with  home- 
grown food  supplies)  is  more  than  met 
by  the  market  value  of  the  product,  is 
shown  by  a  statement  by  W.  L.  Carlisle 
and  E.  J.  Iddings  of  the  Idaho  station 
concerning  careful  tests  covering  several 
years. 

Three  experiments  for  finishing  hogs 
for  markets  have  been  completed  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Feed  Prices. — Feeds  used  in  the  experi- 
ments are  charged  at  prices  that  are  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  if  bought  in  ton 
lots  during  the  last  Ave  years.  In  order 
to  easily  compare  results  secured  in  the 
three  experiments,  uniform  prices  are 
used  in  figuring  cost  of  feeding  stuffs. 
Feeds  are  therefore  charged  as  follows: 

Per  cwt. 

Ground  wheat   $1.25 

Cracked  corn    1.40 

Wheat  shorts    1.10 

Rolled  barley    1.10 

High-protein  tankage    2.00 

Low-protein  tankage    1.50 

Field  peas    1.50 

Soy-bean  meal   (protein)   1.90 

Tankage  is  a  by-product  of  the  slaugh- 
ter house  and  packing  plant  composed 
of  thoroughly  cooked,  dried  and  ground 
portions  of  diseased  carcasses,  some  bone 
and  other  animal  matter  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  utilized  more  profitably. 

Conclusions.— 1.  Tank  feeding  supple 
mentary  to  standard  single  grain  or 
mixed  rations  gives  a  better  appetite 
to  the  pigs  and  means  for  higher  water 
consumption,  more  rapid  gains,  less  cost 
of  same  and  greater  net  profit  per  pig 
as  compared  with  other  supplements  used. 

2.  In  experiment  1,  84.4  lbs.  of  pro- 
tein tankage  fed  to  lot  2  replaced  25 
lbs.  of  corn,  25  lbs.  of  shorts,  and  50 


3  O  O 

Pure-Bred 

Berkshires 

Du  roc- 
Jerseys 

Tamworths 


AT 


We  are  offering  High-Glass  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  Spring  Pigs 
of  both  Sexes  for  Immediate  Ship- 
ment. 

AH  Stock  Sold  on  a  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

S  W I NELAND 

BOX  161  YUBA  CITY 


lbs.  of  wheat,  as  compared  with  lot  1 
in  making  100  lbs.  gain,  and  was  worth 
S27.94  per  ton.  In  making  100  lbs.  of 
gain  in  experiment  2,  36.8  lbs.  of  high 
protein  tankage  replaced  4  lbs.  of  shorts, 
2  lbs.  of  barley  and  74%  lbs.  of  corn, 
and  was  worth  $60.34  per  ton  as  com- 
pared with  corn  at  $28  per  ton;  36.8  lbs. 
of  tankage,  44  lbs.  of  shorts  and  22  lbs 
of  barley  replaced  125  lbs.  of  peas,  and 
the  tankage  was  worth  $62.56  per  ton  as 
compared  with  field  peas  at  $30  per  ton; 
36.8  lbs.  of  tankage,  4.5  lbs.  of  shorts 
and  2.3  lbs.  of  barley  replaced  71.3  lbs. 
of  soy-bean  meal  and  the  tankage  was 
worth  $65.52  per  ton  as  compared  with 
soy-bean  meal  at  $38  per  ton.  In  experi- 
ment 3,  36.2  lbs.  of  low-protein  tankage 
replaced  6.4  lbs.  of  wheat  and  36.7  lbs. 
of  soy-bean  meal  in  making  100  lbs.  of 
gain,  and  as  compared  with  soy-bean  meal 
was  worth  $43.04  per  ton.  An  average 
of  the  five  results  given  above  shows 
tankage  to  have  a  value  of  $52.24  per  ton 
when  used  with  grains  in  proportion  of 
from  one  in  thirteen  to  one  in  five. 

3.  Poorest  results  with  tankage  were 
secured  in  experiment  1  when  it  was 
fed  one  to  five. 

4.  The  smallest  amount  of  feed  for  100 
lbs.  of  gain  was  used  in  the  first  experi- 
ment with  hogs  fed  under  cover,  on  board 
floors  and  permitted  but  little  exercise. 

5.  A  wheat  ration  supplemented  with 
one-twelfth  tankage  for  a  feeding  period 
of  56  days  made  0.07  lb.  greater  daily 
gain  and  required  but  2.8'/f  more  feed 
for  100  lbs.  of  gain  as  compared  with  a 
more  varied  ration — wheat,  corn  and 
shorts,  supplemented  with  one  part  tank- 
age in  five  as  found  in  experiment  1. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  wheat  and  tank- 
age ration  as  fed  in  experiment  3  showed 
more  rapid  daily  gains  and  more  econom- 
ical gains  than  any  lot  of  experiment  2, 
where  a  much  more  varied  ration  was 
fed,  and  in  average  net  profit  per  pig 
excelled  all  lots  of  experiment  2  except 

4,  where  the  tankage  supplement  pro- 
duced a  net  profit  of  $3.89  per  pig  as 
compared  with  $3.35  for  tankage  feeding 
in  experiment  3.  In  a  similar  way  wheat 
and  soy  bean  and  soy-bean  meal  in  ex- 
periment 3  produced  more  rapid  gain 
than  lot  1,  experiment  1,  and  was  not 
far  from  either  lot  in  economy  of  grain. 
As  compared  with  experiment  2,  wheat 
and  soy-bean  meal  required  less  feed  for 
100  pounds  of  gain  than  any  of  the  lots, 
made  more  rapid  gains  than  any  lot  but 

5,  and  more  net  profit  per  pig  than  lot  3, 
and  near  the  results  in  net  profit  of  lots 
1  and  2.  This  indicates  the  success  to 
be  attained  by  heavy  use  of  wheat  for 
short  feeding  periods  where  a  rich  pro- 
tein concentrate,  such  as  tankage  or  soy- 
bean meal,  is  used  as  a  supplement  in 
proportion  of  one  in  ten  to  one  in  thir- 
teen. 

6.  Very  satisfactory  results  secured  in 
lot  1,  experiment  3,  seem  to  indicate  a 
comparatively  high  feeding  value  for  low- 
protein  tankage.  Further  investigations 
of  this  question  will  be  undertaken. 

7.  By  charging  pigs  at  6  cents,  re- 
garded as  reasonable  for  pigs  and  thin 
shoats,  and  figuring  selling  price  at  7% 
cents,  which  is  the  actual  average  sell- 
ing price  of  the  three  experimental 
groups,  commercial  prices  are  received 
for  all  grains  and  other  feeds  used  and  a 
liberal  net  profit  in  addition.  Eighty  pigs 
were  fed  in  the  three  experiments,  and 
the  average  net  return  per  pig  was  $3.27. 

Pig  feeding,  as  shown  by  this  experi- 
mental data,  therefore,  affords  the  farm- 
er a  home  market  for  his  grains  and 
farm  by-products,  and  for  a  feeding  pe- 
riod of  from  56  to  105  days  returns  the 
feeder  better  than  $3  net  profit  per  pig. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

'•AND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATTED 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name  

Address   

™*  Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 

Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"PR. P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrest  Lad"— First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  I  1 19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prises  Won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Daily  Trains  to 
LOS  ANGELES 


Same  Number 
Returning 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Route 


M.: 


Loh 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED:  Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  and  Townsend)  8:00  A. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:50  P.  II. 

Daylight  ride  down  Coast  Line.  Observation,  Parlor  and  Dining  Cars. 
THE  LARK:   Lv.  San  p'rancisco   (Third  and  Townsend)   7:40  P.  M.;  Ar. 

Angeles  9:30  A.  M. 
Dining  Car  open  7:00  P.  M.    Standard  Pullman  and  Observation  Cars. 
THE  OWL:    Lv.  San  Francisco   (Ferry  Station)   0:^0  P.  M. ;  Ar.  Los  Angeles 

8:35  A.  M. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman,  Observation  and  Dining  Cars. 
Also  Four  additional  Trains  leaving  San   Francisco  daily  with  Standard 
Pullman  and  Dining  Cars: 
Los  Angeles  Passenger  (Ferry  Station)  10:40  P.  M. 
Sunset  Express  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:40  A.  M. 
Sun  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  P.  M. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Passenger  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:00  P.  M. 
Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 

Stopovers  allowed  on  all  trains,  enabling  passengers  to  visit 
Coast  and  Interior  Resorts. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Flood  building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets      Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND: 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth      Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station      Phone  Oakland  1458 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLION  for  sale. 
Nine  years  old.  Owner  has  French  pedi- 
gree and  certificate  of  examination  by 
California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 
Price,  $1200  cash,  or  would  trade  for 
good  serviceable  mares  for  farm  work. 
Address  L  H.  Whitfield,  Mission  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal.   

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Call' 
fornla  St.,  San  Francisco. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BFEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CARTWRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp. 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman.  Cal. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
sto'-k  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal. — Breeder  Of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

THOROBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS— Young 
stock  for  sale.  Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock, 
Cal.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bull  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands:  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines.  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

S.   B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  AWARDS. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  se- 
cure a  copy  of  the  prizes  awarded  the 
Shropshire  sheep  men  at  the  State  Fair, 
we  omitted  them  from  the  list  published 
last  week.  The  following  is  taken  from 
an  exchange,  and  we  presume  is  correct: 

DIVISION  C  2,  CLASS  2,  SIIKOI'SIIIBES. 

Section  1  (rams,  2  years  old  or  over)  — 
1st  prize,  R.  Gibson,  Bishop  Bros.,  San 
Ramon;  2nd  prize,  P.  R.  Jr.,  Bishop 
Bros.;  3rd  prize,  Howard's  11510,  How- 
ard Cattle  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Section  2  (rams,  under  2  years  and 
over  1  year) — 1st  prize,  Bishop  33,  Bishop 
Bros.,  San  Ramon;  2nd  prize,  Hinda 
marsh,  Bishop  Bros;  3rd  prize,  Howard's 
19,  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Section  3  (ram,  under  1  year) — 1st 
prize,  Nevada's  205,  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Reno;  2nd  prize,  Bishop  101, 
Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon;  3rd  prize,  Ne- 
vada's 205,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Section  4  (ewes,  2  years  old  or  over)  — 
1st  prize,  Cavendish's  No.  207,  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno;  2nd  prize,  Buttars  546, 
Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon;  3rd  prize,  W. 
O.  C,  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon. 

Section  5  (ewes,  under  2  years  and  over 
1  year) — 1st  prize,  Marshall,  Bishop 
Bros.,  San  Ramon;  2nd  prize,  E.  X.  17. 
Iiishop  Bros;  3rd  price,  Nevada's  468, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Section  6  (ewe,  under  1  year) — 1st 
prize,  Bishop  134,  Bishop  Bros,  San  Ra- 
mon; 2nd  prize,  Bishop  133,  Bishop  Bros., 
San  Ramon;  3rd  prize,  Nevada's  206,  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada. 

Section  7  (flock  of  four) — 1st  prize, 
one  entry,  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon; 
2nd  prize,  one  entry.  Bishop  Bros.;  3rd 
prize,  one  entry,  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Section  8  (pen  of  four  lambs — 1st  prize, 
one  entry,  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon;  2nd 
prize,  one  entry,  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno;  3rd  prize,  one  entry,  Bishop  Bros., 
San  Ramon. 

Section  9  (best  ram  any  age) — Gold 
medal,  R.  Gibson,  Bishop  Bros.,  San 
Ramon. 

Section  10  (best  ewe  any  age) — Gold 
medal,  Marshall  57,  Bishop  Bros.,  San 
Ramon. 


GARGET 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  which 
gave  rich  milk  all  the  time,  but  now 
every  time  I  milk  her  some  yellow,  hard 
substance  will  come  out  instead  of  milk. 
First  from  one  teat,  then  the  next,  and 
when  I  strain  the  milk  the  strainer  will 
be  full  of  hard  yellow  specks.  I  would 
be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  kindly 
tell  what  it  is,  the  cause,  and  how  to 
cure  it,  and  if  the  milk  can  be  used. 
The  cow  will  be  fresh  beginning  of  De- 
cember, should  that  be  the  cause;  or 
perhaps  the  feed  that  I  give  her?  Please 
advise  through  your  paper. 

San  Jose.  Reader. 

ANSWER  BY   EDWARD  J,   CREEI.Y,  D.V.S. 

Your  cow  has  undoubtedly  been  affect- 
ed with  garget.  This  milk  should  not 
be  used.  The  condition  is  best  treated 
by  massaging  the  udder  every  day  with 
camphorated  oil.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  continue  to  milk  her 
regularly  until  about  six  weeks  before 
she  is  due  to  freshen,  at  which  time  you 
should  proceed  to  dry  her  up. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 


Frank  S.  Johnson,  of  Arlington,  River- 
side county,  writes  that  he  recently  sold 
to  Edward  F.  Robbins,  of  the  Arden 
Dairy,  Pasadena,  40  head  of  dairy  cows 
consisting  of  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  mixed, 
at  an  average  price  of  $92.50  per  head. 


FREE  UPON  REQUEST 
A  book  that  every  Cow 
Owner  should  have 


AT  an  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars  we  have  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  I.. .<>k  a  great  fund 
of  valuable  information  covering  very 
fully  those  questions  Which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  every  owner  of  cows. 

The  very  best  and  highest  authori- 
ties in  the  land  have  written  a  num- 
l>er  of  chapters  especially  prepared 
for  this  hand  book  upon  a  wide  range 
of  dairy  subjects. 

Dr.  Coburn,  Secretary  of  ttie  Kansas 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  great 
alfalfa  expert,  has  written  a  chapter 
on  Alfalfa. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Science,  University  of  Wiscon- 


sin, discusses  Dairy  Cow  Diseases  and 
Their  Proper  Treatment. 

Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  the  Iowa 
State  Dairy  Expert,  and  one  of  the 
Editorsof  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  has 
contributed  a  most  interesting  discus- 
sion on  Proper  Dairy  Feeding  and 
Balanced  Rations. 

Dr.  Burkett,  Editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  tells  about  the  Most 
Suitable  Dairy  Crops,  and  other 
widely  known  authorities  discuss 
Soil  Fertility,  Dairyino  for  Profit, 
Farm  Bitter  Making,  Silos  and  Sil- 
age, etc.,  etc. 

A  series  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  desirable  points  in  selecting  a 
dairy  cow  are  shown,  and  also  photos 
of  representative  cows  of  the  various 
well-known  dairy  breeds,  together 
with  statements  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  dairy  cattle  associ- 
ations setting  forth  the  claims  for 
consideration  of  each  breed. 

The  HANDBOOK  also  contains 
much  general  information  such  as 
tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
silo  capacities,  etc.,  that  every 
dairyman  at  some  time  or  other 
has  occasion  to  refer  to. 

While  the  DE  LAVAL  DAIRY 
HANDBOOK  covers  the  various 
phases  of  dairy  farming  most  com- 
pletely, it  is  in  no  wise  technical, 
but  is  written  in  plain  every-day 
language  to  that  even  the  child- 
ren can  understand  it. 

You  certainly  ought  to  have  this 
book.  It's  absolutely  free.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 

|The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway 
New  York 


The  Dk  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York. 
Please  mail  me,  postage  free, 
a  copy  of  your  Dairy  Handbook. 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  ( Cross  out  whichever 

you  don't  do).  The  make  of  my  Separator  is  ,  used  years. 


I  kecp. 


N'ame- 


Town 


 State 


RFD 


Paetflo  Rural 
Press 


A  DAIRY  PROPOSITION 

I  have  three  thousand  acres ;  will  lease  a  portion  of  it  to  a  reliable 
dairyman  with  cows.  Three  hundred  acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Plenty 
of  burr  clover  pasture.  Winter  hay  now  in  barn.  Cow  barn  has 
cement  floor  and  stanchions  for  two  hundred  cows.  Two  cement 
silos,  capacity  300  tons  each.  Complete  dairy  equipment.  Will  con- 
sider a  cash  or  share  proposition. 

Address:    -    A.  L.  LUNDY,  Grand  Island,  Cal. 


WATER 
F"IF"E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings:  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta 
Hons.  Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclnalve  Pipe  Boom. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
4  Howard  St:,  San  Franrlaco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fmlta,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  cows  were  given  the  tuberculin  test 
and  passed  with  but  one  reaction.  Mr. 
Johnson  added  that  he  considers  the  price 
very  satisfactory. 

F.  D.  Campbell  &  Co.,  of  Tulare,  shipped 
600  head  of  hogs  to  the  San  Francisco 
market  and  a  carload  to  the  Los  Angeles 
market  last  week. 

Ziba  Simpson,  of  Glenn  county,  shipped 
35,000  lbs.  of  wool  to  San  Francisco,  the 
product  of  his  fall  clip.  The  shipment 
realized  13%c  per  pound. 

Beef  prices  remain  firm  in  Chicago 
at  $10.25  to  $11  per  100  lbs.  for  prime 
steers  weighing  1300  to  1700  lbs.,  and 
$9.25  to  $10.25  for  choice  steers  1200  to 
1380  lbs.    Fancy  baby  beef  yearlings  are 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal.  

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
movas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — Best  reclaimed  seed, 
crop  1912;  absolutely  free  from  noxious 
weeds;  17c  lb.;  send  for  sample.  R.  R. 
HOUSTON,  Byron,  Cal. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  '  

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


2040  acres  in  Lassen  county,  1%  miles 
from  station;  good  improvements,  many 
springs,  artesian  well;  840  acres  valley 
land,  100  acres  alfalfa,  balance  range  land; 
good  dairy  and  stock  ranch.  Deal  with 
owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Land  Appraiser 
and  Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  '!o 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

DEEP  IRRIGATION  WELLS  DRILLED. 
2.000-ft.  rig.  Rotary  or  pounding  meth- 
ods. Pits  dug.  J.  E.  Breitwiser,  Alameda, 
Cal. 


CUSTOM  PLOWING. 
Traction  plowing,  field  or  orchard,  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  done.  Capacity,  20 
acres  per  day,  8  inches  deep.  Rates,  $2.50 
per  acre  up,  dependent  upon  soil  and  grade 
conditions.  Place  orders  now.  P.  O.  Box 
11,  Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara  County.  

WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

GAS  ENGINES. 
Everyone  can   own   a  high-grade  rebuilt 
gas  engine  at  the  prices  we  ask,  all 
makes,  all  sizes,  all  guaranteed: 
4  h.  p.  Root  &  Van  Der  Mott,  $100. 
8  h.  p.  Sampson,  $140. 
1  0  h.  p.  Sampson,  $180. 
15  h.  p.  Sampson,  $235. 
20  h.  p.  Atlas  Marine  Type,  $400. 
25  h.  p.  Doak,  $450. 
60  h.  p.  Callahan,  new,  $1500. 
And  many  others,  all  complete  with  mag- 
netos sparks,  coils,  tanks,  etc. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers,  189  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 


quoted  at  $9.60  to  $10.50  per  100  lbs.  on 
the  hoof.  New  York  butchers  have  boost- 
ed the  price  of  prime  cuts  3  cents  above 
the  figures  of  the  previous  week. 


1 


CALIFORNIA  STALLION  CENSUS 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  Califor- 
nia Stallion  Registration  Board  has  just 
been  issued  in  bulletin  form  and  will  be 
mailed  by  request  to  any  citizen.  It  con- 
tains the  name  of  each  stallion  or  jack 
registered  with  the  Board  and  other  valu- 
able information.  All  registered  are  re- 
quired to  be  free  from  certain  transmissi- 
ble defects. 

The  report  shows  1,957  stallions  used 
for  public  service  in  California,  not  in- 
cluding those  kept  for  use  on  mares  of 
the  same  owners,  nor  stallions  whose  own- 
ers, contrary  to  law,  neglected  to  register 
them.  It  does  include  two  or  three  ani- 
mals owned  in  other  States  but  used  here. 
Jacks  number  77.  As  the  law  requires 
all  stallions  or  jacks  put  up  for  public 
service  to  be  registered,  doubtless  the 
publishing  of  the  report  will  bring  to 
light  other  animals  used  here. 

The  very  large  percentage  of  mongrels 
and  grades  is  more  than  regrettable,  as 
these  make  up  766  of  the  total,  and  pure- 
bred draft  stallions  only  746.  Percherons 
are  far  in  the  lead  of  all  other  breeds. 

The  number  of  animals  of  the  various 
breeds  is  as  follows: 

Mongrel    766 

Percheron    419 

Standard    165 

Trotter   150 

Belgian    146 

Shire    94 

German  Coach   65 

French  Draft   57 

Clydesdale   29 

French  Coach    26 

Thoroughbred    11 

Saddle    10 

Crossbred    10 

Norman    3 

Non-Standard    2 

Hackney    2 

Suffolk   1 

Cleveland  Bay    1 

Total   1.957 

Jacks    77 

Grand  total   2,034 

This  puts  the  matter  too  favorably,  as 
grades  are  included  in  the  breeds,  and 
for  the  821  pure-breds  there  are  358 
grades  counting  in  the  breeds  of  the  one, 
and  rarely  two,  pure-bred  parents. 

Receipts  for  the  year  were  $5,207.50, 
of  which  $4,034.57  was  on  hand  on  July 
30,  1912.  A  good  part  of  this  will  go  for 
publishing  and  distributing  the  report, 
and  the  remainder  can  help  in  field  work, 
seeing  that  the  stallions  are  registered 
and  up  to  standard. 

As  re-registration  is  only  $1,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.50  for  the  initial  registra- 


FARM  _BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pi  Ices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrlck    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remlttan-es  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
428  Market  St.  Saa  Francisco.' 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed  my  Shires  won 
1st  anil  and  on  Four-year-old  Stallions. 
In!  anil  1'nd  on  Three-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  on  Four-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  Three-year-old  Marcs. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Mares. 
Champion  Stallion  and  Champion  Mare. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY 

Napa,  California 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


tion,  receipts  in  future  years  will  he 
much  less  than  this. 


Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  _  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford'* 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JOIVES  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r1 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  your  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52P. 

OMONA 

Manufacturing  Co 

Pornona  Calif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Klven  the  preference  by  80  per  rent 
of  California  stork  mm  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2S7,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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Notes  on  Grinding  Alfalfa. 


Alfalfa  grinding  is  proceeding  in  Cali- 
lornia  in  a  number  of  establishments  of 
large  capacity  situated  in  the  chief  grow- 
ing districts,  and  the  process  and  claims 
made  for  it  should  be  widely  understood. 
To  this  end  notes  on  alfalfa  grinding 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  impor- 
tant. C.  Bolles  presents  in  the  last  issue 
of  Farm  and  Fireside,  published  in  Ohio, 
his  observations  on  the  making  and  using 
of  the  product: 

The  Machinery. — Alfalfa  grinders  may 
have  many  forms;  one  that  has  come  un- 
der the  writer's  notice  works  upon  the 
plan  of  the  cylinder  and  concaves  in  the 
common  threshing  machine.  In  the  case 
of  the  alfalfa  pulverizer,  however,  the 
teeth  on  both  the  cylinder  and  concaves 
are  sharpened  and  really  cut  the  hay  in- 
stead of  grinding  it  into  a  meal  as  other 
mills  dc.  In  the  better  class  of  grind- 
ers, extension  feeders,  which  have  remov- 
able floors  (which  can  be  replaced  by 
screens  I,  lead  up  to  the  grinder  proper. 

Thb  Method. — The  hay  passes  over 
these  screens,  through  which  a  portion 
of  the  loose  leaves  fall,  and  thence  on  to 
the  grinder.  From  this  the  meal  travels 
up  to  the  mixer,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
the  ground  grain,  and  thence  it  goes  to 
a  sacker.  In  some  mills  a  dust  collector 
collects  all  the  dust  that  may  arise  from 
the  process  of  grinding  and  gathers  it 
into  a  suitable  receptacle,  where  it  stays 
until  enough  is  stored  up  to  pay  for  tak- 
ing it  out  and  mixing  it  with  grain  and 
feeding  as  real  alfalfa  meal. 

Where  hay  is  ground  for  hogs,  the 
leaves  from  previous  grindings  are  gath- 
ered up  and  ground  with  the  alfalfa,  only 
in  this  case  the  meal  is  much  finer  than 
that  for  either  horses  or  cattle. 

The  Cost  at  the  Bast. — Careful  esti- 
mates of  those  in  the  grinding  business 
show  that  where  the  grinding  is  done 
on  a  large  scale  the  cost  ranges  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  ton.  To  offset  this,  we 
know  there  is  no  more  feeding  value  in 
a  pound  of  the  meal  than  in  a  pound 
of  the  whole  hay,  but  that  saving  does 
come  in  the  prevention  of  waste  and  the 
convenience  of  handling  the  meal.  Tak- 
ing year-around  feeding  conditions,  we 
find,  at  least  here  in  the  Mid-West,  that 
there  is  practically  no  waste  in  feeding 
the  meal.  The  waste  in  feeding  the 
whole  hay  ranges  from  about  25%  for 
sheep  to  around  80%  for  hogs,  with  cat- 
tle and  horses  at  the  50%  mark.  Where 
alfalfa  is  selling  at  $10  per  ton,  as  it 
has  been  doing  for  several  seasons,  we 
can  readily  see  the  saving  in  alfalfa  meal. 

Feeding  Computations.  —  One  experi- 
ment that  will  show  the  value  of  alfalfa 
meal  over  whole  hay  was  tried  out  on 
28  head  of  horses,  which  were  worked 
heavily  all  during  the  time  of  the  trial. 
While  on  grain  and  whole  hay  they  were 
fed  three  gallons  of  grain  and  35  to  50 
pounds  of  hay  daily.  When  these  horses 
were  placed  upon  the  meal  diet,  they  were 
fed  but  15  pounds  of  the  meal  and  3 
gallons  of  corn  each  day.  On  this  they 
kept  in  better  shape  than  when  getting 
all  the  hay  they  wished  for  both  day  and 
night.  It  might  be  added  that  these 
horses,  unlike  those  owned  by  other  al- 
falfa mill  men,  got  no  feed  aside  from 
this  meal  and  ground  corn  mixture. 

When  hogs  were  worth  6  cents  per 
hundred  and  corn  60  cents  per  bushel, 
three  lots  of  six  pigs,  each  weighing  an 
average  of  100  pounds  apiece,  were  exper- 
imented upon  to  test  the  relative  merits 
of  ground  alfalfa  meal  mixed  with  ground 
corn  and  fed  dry,  the  same  mixed  feed 
fed  wet,  and  ground  meal  with  shelled 
corn  fed  dry.  In  each  case  the  pigs  re- 
ceived a  slopping  of  shorts  twice  per  day. 
After  feeding  two  months,  the  owners 


found  that  they  were  breaking  even  on 
the  last  two  lots,  but  had  been  gaining 
50  cents  per  head  per  month  where  the 
mixture  was  fed  dry.  These  shoats  gained 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  per  day.  There- 
after this  firm,  which  feeds  out  several 
thousand  head  of  hogs  each  season,  fed 
their  hogs  dry  meal  and  ground  corn 
mixed  together,  with  about  a  gallon  of 
shorts  slop  daily  for  each  hog. 


FREEING  LAMBS  FROM  WORMS 


Roscoe  Wood  gives  the  Shepherd's 
Journal  his  conclusions  on  freeing  sheep 
and  lambs  from  stomach  worms,  which 
are  most  apt  to  be  gathered  on  old  grass 
pastures  in  midsummer.  He  advises  that 
lambs  which  show  unquestioned  symp- 
toms of  stomach  worms  be  given  vigorous 
treatment.  When  lambs  become  pale,  list- 
less, lag  behind  when  the  flock  is  moving, 
and  otherwise  appear  ailing,  they  need 
looking  after  at  once.  For  this  we  have 
used  turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  gasoline, 
and  modern  remedies,  which  have  killed 
the  worms,  and  occasionally  the  lambs  as 
well,  but  it  is  a  case  of  sure  death  to  the 
lambs  if  not  applied,  and  it  is  worth  the 
chance.  For,  after  all,  the  percentage  of 
loss  with  these  remedies  is  very  small 
and  the  results  are  large.  In  very  bad 
cases  we  have  found  the  gasoline  treat- 
ment very  efficacious.  A  teaspoon  ful 
given  in  a  third  of  a  teacupful  of  fresh 
milk  three  mornings  in  succession  on  an 
empty  stomach  has  been  our  method.  The 
latter  is  very  important,  and  to  secure  this 
we  shut  the  lambs  away  from  all  feed  the 
evening  before.  Then  when  ready  to  dose 
we  use  a  long-necked  bottle  in  which  we 
mix  the  gasoline  and  fresh  milk;  after 
dosing  we  turn  into  an  open  yard.  In 
very  bad  cases  we  have  repeated  this 
treatment  after  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  depending  on  the  condition  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  lambs. 

However,  it  is  far  cheaper  and  more 
profitable  to  use  preventative  measures, 
for  lambs  becoming  badly  affected  through 
lack  of  such  measures  lose  condition  and 
growth,  which  cost  far  more  than  proper 
care  and  a  little  medicated  salt.  '. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks.  Copyrights.  l-ab»la 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
Ull-Kltf  Crocker  Building,  saa  Francisco. 
Established  18«tL 


Stover  Gasoline  Engine  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

GOOD     AMD  CHEAP 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-11  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Pumps  for  every  service  and  use— 
Irrigating  Pumps,  Power,  ste  m, 
Centrifugal,  Spray,  Wine,  etc. 
Windmills,  Tanks,  llrass  Goods, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  etc. 

Send  lor  dialog  —mailed  free. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

inches  up. 

ONE  OF  OUR  PUMPS  ON  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  SACRAMENTO  STATE  FAIR. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  E(  ONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Ma.rysviUe,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 

mn 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS. 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lav. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I'OltTLANI),  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

I  OS  ANGELFS.  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  An.  «■!<■«.  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX    S  HOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  St..,  Saa  Francl.ro,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particular,  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

605  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1051 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Kdltlon,  Postpaid  J3  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  |2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE. 
420  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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HOW  ETTERSBURG  VARIETIES 
ARE  BRED. 


(Continued  From  Page  321.) 

strawberries  to  be  developed.  Wild 
strawberries  alone  are  not  especially 
strong  and  vigorous,  but  by  following 
the  above  methods  of  procedure  straw- 
berries as  vigorous  as  those  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  have  been 
bred,  as  meritorious  for  fruit  as  for 
natural  growth. 

In  these  two  illustrations  the  larger 
plants  are  the  Ettersburg  varieties,  the 
smaller  very  good  examples  of  the  or- 
dinary cultivated  strawberries.  Such 
illustrations  also  show  that  qualities  of 
the  parents  can  be  greatly  exaggerated 
when  passed  on  and  that  plant  breeding 
is  something  more  than  simply  crossing 
for  known  qualities  of  different  species 
or  varieties. 

Dahlia  Experiences. — How  abnormali- 
ties favor  plant  breeding  can  be  seen 
with  Etter's  experiences  with  dahlias 
and  other  plants,  as  well  as  with  straw- 
berries. The  dahlias  he  started  to  work 
with  at  12  years  of  age  in  his  Eel  River 
valley  home  were  of  one  species,  and 
did  not,  as  with  the  strawberries,  which 
were  of  various  species,  develop  abnor- 
malities for  some  time,  although  different 
colore  were  secured  by  crossing  plants  of 
different  colors. 

Finally  young  Etter  noticed  that  the 
flowers  on  one  plant  had  petals  in  which 
the  rays  were  not  noticeable.  In  other 
words,  it  was  slightly  abnormal.  From 
this  plant  he  grew  seedlings  and  used  it 
in  crosses  with  others,  and  at  once  began 
to  get  seedlings  much  different  from  any 
ancestors.  The  freakishness  was  begin- 
ning to  operate. 

Before  he  left  the  Eel  River  valley,  at 
the  age  of  21,  for  his  present  home,  he 
had  dahlias  of  all  sorts  of  colors.  Some 
had  solid-colored  petals  of  two  or  more 
different  colors  in  the  same  bloom,  the 
flowers  were  of  varied  shapes,  and  the 
plants  of  habits  much  at  variance  with 
those  of  any  dahlias  grown  before.  One, 
for  instance,  had  a  leaf  thick  and  tough 
like  a  cactus  and  was  a  little  squat  thing 
which  never  bloomed.  But  the  dahlias 
did  not  thrive  in  the  mountains,  and 
were  of  little  economic  importance  any- 
how, so  with  the  pressure  of  pioneer 
work  they  were  neglected  and  have  prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Some  other  breeding  was  done  with 
Sweet  Williams,  which,  being  reproduced 
only  by  seed,  were  governed  by  different 
rules  in  breeding  than  strawberries  or 
dahlias,  whose  ordinary  method  of  prop- 
agation enabled  any  freakish  plant  to 
be  propagated  without  change  of  nature. 
The  Sweet  William,  by  crossing  varie- 
ties and  selection,  was  made  to  cut  up 
all  sorts  of  capers,  too,  and  just  \vhen 
a  plant  was  secured  that  looked  like  a 
treasure  to  a  plant  breeder,  red  as  blood 
and  large  and  brilliant  as  well,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  those  plants  that  would 
not  reproduce  and  had  to  be  lost.  Owing 
to  other  work,  the  breeding  of  Sweet  Wil- 
liam has  been  allowed  to  lapse,  owing 
to  pressure  of  more  useful  work,  and 
their  history  is  only  used  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  queer  things  in  plant  breed- 
ing. 

Otiikk  Economic  Developments. — Al- 
though strawberries  are  the  only  plants 
where  varieties  have  reached  a  stability 
and  excellence  that  would  justify  their 
being  put  on  the  market,  some  very  suc- 
cessful plant  breeding  has  been  done  with 
gooseberries,  carrots,  turnips,  and  apples. 

By  selection  and  isolation  of  the  best 
plants  of  the  White  Belgian  carrot,  the 
fiber  in  the  root  has  been  practically 
eliminated  and  the  carrots  are  sweeter, 
better  flavored,  and  smoother  than  their 


ancestors.  An  important  vegetative 
characteristic  is  that  the  new  ones  are 
stump  rooted  instead  of  pointed,  which 
makes  them  easier  to  harvest  and  handle. 
This  improvement,  it  will  be  noted,  came 
by  selection  within  a  variety,  not  by 
crossing  of  species  as  was  done  with 
strawberries. 

The  improved  turnip  is  a  hybrid  of 
the  purple-top  globe  and  the  rutabaga. 
It  has  a  smooth  straight  root,  sweet  fla- 
vor, and  is  very  solid  and  cooks  drier 
than  ordinary  turnips.  Tne  fiber  is  as 
little  noticeable  as  in  a  potato  of  the 
coarser  type.  They  have  been  kept  in 
perfect  condition  from  February  to  June 
by  simply  burying  them  in  the  earth. 

Gooseberry  Results. — The  methods  of 
securing  these  improvements  are  simple. 
The  breeding  of  the  gooseberries,  how- 
ever, has  been  parallel  in  interest  and 
method  with  the  breeding  of  strawberry 
varieties.  The  results  clearly  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  crossing  wild 
species  with  cultivated  to  get  new  desir- 
able qualities  that  crosses  of  cultivated 
plants  alone  might  never  attain  to.  Work 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  with 
these  plants,  although  the  actual  time 
given  them  has  been  very  small. 

Gooseberries  in  California  are  of  little 
importance,  although  the  gooseberry  mer- 
its a  high  place  as  a  canning  afruit,  and 
in  the  East  is  often  in  great  demand  for 
table  use  when  fresh  and  ripe.  Its  dis- 
advantages are  a  tough  skin  and  a  blos- 
som that  has  to  be  rubbed  off.  Also, 
on  account  of  the  thorns,  it  is  a  nuisance 
to  pick,  and  in  most  places  the  fruit 
mildews  badly. 

Benefits  of  the  Wild. — All  of  these 
disadvantages  have  been  overcome  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  crossing  with  the 
little  wild  gooseberry  of  the  California 
woods  (Ribes  divaricatum) — that  is,  the 
one  with  very  small,  smooth  black  ber- 
ries. From  this  crossed  with  cultivated 
berries,  varieties  have  been  secured  that 
have  the  thin  skin  of  the  wild  fruit  and 
a  small  soft  blossom  that  falls  off  very 
readily.  From  the  cultivated  varieties 
they  inherit  a  good  size,  and  from  the 
combination  of  the  two  they  get  an  amaz- 
ing and  unique  variety  of  colors  and 
flavors. 

Several  of  these  new  varieties  are  ap- 
parently fully  able  to  meet  the  ordinary 
cultivated  varieties  on  their  own  ground 
and  to  beat  them  out,  but  there  are  so 
many  indications  of  future  and  greater 
success  that  the  varieties  already  devel- 
oped will  probably  not  be  given  to  the 
public  unless  nothing  more  valuable  is 
later  produced. 

One  of  the  new  varieties,  for  instance, 
is  practically  seedless.  That  would  be 
a  fine  thing  for  the  market  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  plant  acts  very 
freakish  under  varying  conditions.  That 
very  freakishness  indicates  an  exception- 
ally good  plant  to  breed  from,  as  seed- 
lings from  it  will  vary  greatly,  and  many 
ought  to  be  much  different  from  anything 
secured  before  and  of  great  value.  One 
of  the  varieties  secured  is  almost  thorn- 
less,  and  by  crossing  it  with  another 
abnormal  plant  it  is  evidently  possible 
to  get  an  entirely  thornless  variety  with 
all  of  the  other  desired  characteristics, 
too. 

Then  there  is  the  other  wild  goose- 
berry that  is  being  crossed  with  these 
hybrids,  the  Ribes  speciosum,  the  one 
with  a  large  red  berry  covered  with  long, 
sharp  stickers.  From  it  immense  size 
and  new  flavors  may  well  be  secured, 
and  other  good  qualities  that  come  from 
disturbing  nature. 

The  greatest  work  at  Ettersburg  is  go- 
ing to  be  with  apples,  the  greatest  of  all 
fruits,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted.  No  apple  varieties 
having  such  spectacular   merit   as  the 


Ettersburg  strawberries  have  been  de- 
veloped. These  have  been  as  yet  Mr. 
Etter's  greatest  work,  and  if  nothing 
more  should  be  accomplished,  they  should 
leave  a  great  and  permanent  effect  on 
California  horticulture. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  things  on 
the  apple  situation  is  how,  against 
parently  insurmountable  obstacles,  ai 
growing  in  the  Humboldt  mountains  was 
made  an  economic  success.    That  story 
will  be  told  later. 


A  POWER  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck,  Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pulleys 
capable  of  CO  changes  of  speed. 
NOTHING  LIKE  IT  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

An  engine  that  carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt  tighteners  and 
hangers.  The  Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a  complete  power  plant  in  itself.  You 
can  haul  engine  anywhere,  attach  it  and  get  just  the  speed  desired — the  only 
engine  of  its  kind  made.    Gives  1009c  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm.  Goes  like  sixty — sells  like  sixty — has  sixty  speeds. 
1%  h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p.     Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated  descriptive  literature  with  full  information. 

Agents  wanted. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

405  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our  modern 
cider  presses.  It  is  a  powerful  ahd 
rapid  worker,  is  made  with  the  square 
cars,  as  shown,  or  with  basket,  as  de- 
sired. We  manufacture  every  kind  of 
press;  also  cider,  olive  oil  and  wine- 
making  machinery. 

Write  for  circulars. 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 


401  Market  Street, 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  ^ d  Valves 

R  CONCRI 

~^§K*orlKlnators  of  Ir 
^^•^  V,'  to  help  you  solv 
V  plans  to  suit  In 


FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE. — We  arel 

rrlgatlon  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  huslnessl 
e  your  Irrigation  problems.      We  will  sunmltl 
piouo  lu  oun  individual  needs  for  Hie  most  economical  and| 
*  convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  li 
tlon.    Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  01 


Ccies, 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Cnustlc  Soda  and  Potash.  Still 
the  hest  fruit  dip. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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Is  There  Money  in  the  Chicken 
Business  ? 


]  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

Mrs.   Sl  SA.N    SWAYSGOOI).  | 

Yes,  we  get  all  kinds  of  questions  asked, 
and  are  glad  of  it.  Questions  show  in- 
terest, and  when  a  person  gets  interested 
they  want  to  learn  things.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  some  of  these  questions 
are  dependent  on  the  individual  himself 
for  the  answer.  And  the  one  at  the  top  of 
this  page  is  certainly  of  that  character. 
With  feed  holding  its  own  so  long  and 
other  things,  such  as  Eastern  competition 
in  eggs  and  poultry  tending  to  lower  the 
market  price  of  our  produce,  it  takes 
good  management  to  get  the  money  out 
of  poultry.  And  still  it  is  there,  not  any- 
fancy  money,  but  a  living  can  be  made  by 
the  right  man. 

Ducks  and  Chicks. — I  know  of  a  man 
who  raises  several  thousand  ducks  in  a 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
THAT  LAY 

Year-Old  Hens  For  Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 

ALSO 

March  and  April  Hatched  Buff 
Orpington  Pullets 


Our  pride  in  all  shipments  assures 
us  of  your  appreciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Hop  land 
Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

J  AS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
»:iHo  I  I «- «ti I ii ii  Air..  Oakland.  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hoeki,  White  Wyaii- 
dultes.  Light  Brahmaa,  White  Minorca*, 
White  Holland  Turkeya. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I,.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland.  Cal. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

^California  Way 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


year,  and  to  every  brooder  of  ducklings  he 
puts  about  one  dozen  little  chicks.  Duck- 
lings don't  peck  their  food;  nature  pro- 
vided them  with  a  scoop,  so  they  shovel, 
and  in  doing  so  lose  quite  a  little  feed, 
because  every  time  they  scoop  up  feed 
they  move  their  heads  to  the  water  can, 
the  chicks  are  on  hand  to  pick  up  what 
the  ducks  drop,  and  there  is  practically 
nothing  lost.  When  the  ducks  are  ready 
for  market  the  chicks  are  at  good  broiler 
size  and  have  not  cost  the  owner  a  cent. 

It  is  the  Human  Element. — Now  do 
you  catch  the  point?  What  money  there 
is  in  the  chicken  business  must  always 
depend  on  the  man  behind  the  chickens, 
and  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  tell  who 
can  get  it  out.  There  are  men  in  Peta- 
luma  who  are  making  a  good  living  and 
improving  their  property,  even  laying  by 
a  little,  and  then  again  there  are  men 
going  broke;  of  course  when  I  say  Peta- 
luma  I  mean  the  surrounding  country. 

The  men  who  are  making  money  out  of 
poultry  just  now  are  in  the  same  class  as 
my  friend,  the  duck  raiser;  they  see  that 
nothing  is  lost.  Now  the  average  man 
would  not  consider  what  the  ducks 
dropped  as  a  loss,  and  yet  it  is,  and  if 
we  count,  say,  fifty  pens  of  ducks  (a  low 
estimate)  with  twelve  chicks  in  a  pen  all 
picking  up  a  living  from  what  would  be 
thrown  out,  we  can  easily  see  that  it  is 
quite  an  item  in  the  end. 

Fifty  dozen  broilers  at,  say,  $3  a  dozen, 
and  allowing  one  dozen  for  loss  in  raising 
and  $2  for  care  would  net  the  owner  the 
neat  little  sum  of  $145  clear  gain.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  more  or  less,  this  is 
merely  surmise,  but  it  is  in  watching  the 
little  leaks  that  a  person  makes  money  in 
chickens,  and  those  who  have  no  head 
for  details  and  little  economies  are  not 
making  any  great  fortune  just  now. 

How  to  Becin. — As  for  advising  a  per- 
son to  expend  much  money  in  starting,  1 
could  not  do  it,  unless  I  knew  them  very 
well,  and  even  then  I  would  think  twice. 
Start  in  a  small  way  and  grow  with  thy 
business  is  the  only  safe  plan:  if  you  find 
it  suits  your  needs  and  that  you  can 
make  just  a  little  profit,  then  you  may 
safely  go  in  deeper.  But  don't  go  in  too 
deep  at  the  start  without  a  proper  under- 
standing of  what  you  are  doing.  And 
even  in  the  start  get  good  stock;  there  is 
no  satisfaction  in  mongrels  of  any  breed. 

Destructive  Cuiticism. — In  giving  ad- 
vice there  is  always  a  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood  by  those  we  most  wish  to 
help,  and  there  are  always  carping 
critics  ready  to  jump  on  a  person,  no 
matter  how  good  her  intentions  may  be. 
Twice  within  the  last  two  months  I  have 
been  raked  over  by  a  lady,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, is  short  of  matter  to  write  about. 
This  time  it  was  what  I  said  about  the 
Hogan  system  to  an  enquirer.  This  critic 
says  "the  system  is  just  an  examination 
of  the  pelvic  bones."  I  don't  see  how  she 
knows  unless  she  has  got  the  system;  in 
that  case,  of  course,  we  bow  to  her  au- 
thority. She  further  says:  "She  (mean- 
ing me)  did  not  even  exempt  the  roost- 
ers." Certainly  not,  if  the  male  is,  as  we 
are  always  saying,  one-half  the  flock,  why 
should  he  be  left  to  breed  on  a  haphazard 
guess.  I  think  the  male  is  a  very  im- 
portant" part  of  a  breeding  pen,  and  for 
everybody's  benefit,  my  critics  included,  I 
will  say  his  qualities  are  detected  not  by 
the  pelvic  bones,  but  by  his  head.  Quite 
a  difference,  it  is  not?  Now  the  fact  will 
appeal  to  any  old  stock  raiser  or  horse 
breeder,  dog  fancier  or  anybody  that 
knows  the  law  of  like  begetting  like. 
Those  qualities   that  give  a  horse  the 


ability  to  reproduce  a  colt  like  himself 
leave  an  impression  on  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  head;  same  with  cattle.  The 
breeding  is  not  the  question,  but  the 
breeding  and  imparting  of  an  animal's 
own  qualities  is  what  I  want  to  show  you. 

If  we  have  a  male  bird  then  that  has 
come  from  a  hen  that  we  absolutely  know 
is  a  good  layer,  get  the  knowledge  how 
you  like  (by  trap  nest  is  a  pretty  sure 
way),  then  if  he  has  the  ability  to  re- 
produce more  layers  like  his  parent,  this 
quality  is  proven  by  his  head,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  hen.  The  pelvic 
bones  of  a  hen  are  one  thing  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  by  many  people  who  grasp  at 
half  a  truth,  Mr.  Hogan's  enemies  spring 
that  first.  The  man  is  nothing  to  me,  and 
I  would  rather  see  him  sell  his  knowledge 
without,  as  this  critic  says,  "putting  a 
string  on  it,"  but  that  is  his  business,  and 
I  presume  he  has  the  right  to  do  his 
business,  inside  the  law,  as  he  pleaces. 
The  price  is  another  thing  she  jacks  me 
up  on,  and  I  admit  it  is  high,  but  I  am 
not  telling  anyone  to  pay  it,  nor  did  I 
advise  anyone  to  do  so;  what  I  said  was 
that  it  paid  for  itself  in  feed  if  we  were 
keeping  a  lot  of  deadheads. 

I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  more 
space  on  the  subject,  but  if  this  writer 
wants  to  call  nie  down,  all  I  say  is  do  so 
iu  a  straightforward  way,  not  like  a  per- 
son that  is  afraid.  This  criticising  an- 
other without  names  is  too  much  like 
sending  anonymous  letters;  it  does  not 
agree  with  my  constitution,  and  if  I  get 
any  more  I  shall  give  names.  The  Press 
pays  me  to  give  it's  readers  knowledge, 
and  to  tell  them  how  to  do  things  as- 
well  as  I  know,  and  that  is  what  I  try  to 
do. 

The  New  Season. — With  the  early 
rains  in  some  parts  of  our  State  green 
feed  will  soon  be  abundant  and  those 
that  can  turn  their  hens  and  pullets  out 
should  do  so  as  it  will  help  out  the  feed 
bill.  And  those  that  have  poor  leaky 
roofs  should  not  let  them  go  another  day 
if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  for  getting 
wet  in  the  night  when  at  roost  does  not 
spell  comfort  for  the  hen. 

Broodiness. — Break  up  the  broody  hens, 
for  every  day  they  are  let  to  sit  is  an 
inducement  to  sit  longer,  and  makes  the 
work  of  breaking  up  all  the  harder.  A 


POULTRY. 


20.000  CHICKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  6«  page  illustrated  catalog.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St  Stockton  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal. 


B°ONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

rWIN  OAKS  fARM-W.  H.  Blssell  Pro- 
prietor.   Livermore,    Cal. — Buff,  Whit* 

Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and   White.     Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood,  route  2,  Pomona.  Cal. 


Get  More 
Eggs 


Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  Increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 


Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  ot 
write  ui,  sending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


An  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Booklet 

will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  is  called  Poultry 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  poultry 
raising  from  the  shell  to  the  market. 

Use  Coulson 's  Egg  Food  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  you  will 
secure  a  good  yield  of  eggs  when  prices  are  high. 

Coulson  Poultry  and  Stock  Food  Company 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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man  inquires  in  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal  "whether  broodiness  is  conta- 
gious?" He  says  he  has  130  White  Leg- 
horn hens  and  during  seven  weeks  43 
went  broody.  He  asks,  "Is  there  any 
earthly  cause  for  it,  or  are  they  hoo- 
dooed?" 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Jack  Lee, 
v/ho  answered  the  question,  the  fault  was 
with  the  caretaker  not  the  hens.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  hens  were  not  prop- 
erly broken  before  being  thrown  back  in 
the  yard,  then  when  they  found  their  old 
familiar  place  they  just  went  right  back 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand. 

The  first  mistake  is  in  neglecting  to 
remove  every  broody  hen  when  she  first 
stays  on  the  nest.  She  should  be  removed 
to  a  strange  yard,  pen  or  coop  and  left 
without  food  or  drink  for  twenty-four 
hours.  I  used  to  give  water  and  put  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  aconite  to  a  pint  of  water, 
but  I  found  I  could  break  them  just  as 
quick  without  anything  and  save  the 
trouble.  If  one  has  a  yard  with  a  good 
lively  male  in  it,  that  is  really  the  quick- 
est way  to  break  up  sitters.  They  keep 
trying  to  evade  him,  and  in  moving 
around  forget  the  sitting  fever.  By  leav- 
ing them  in  about  five  days  a  cure  is  al- 
most certain.  Anything  under  that  time 
will  not  be  a  complete  cure,  and  if  the 
hen  is  put  where  she  can  find  a  nest  she 
will  surely  go  to  sitting  again. 

The  fall  is  always  a  time  of  trouble 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  Is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  In  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalla,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


among  broody  hens,  for  after  laying  and 
being  denied  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
function  they  finally  insist  on  it.  One 
thing  I  know  on  this  subject  is  that  a 
hen  is  allowed  to  sit  and  hatch  out  a 
brood,  even  though  she  does  not  mother 
them  she  is  better  content  and  does  not 
run  to  broodiness  nearly  as  quick  during 
the  season  as  does  one  that  is  being  con- 
tinually broken  up  without  sitting. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  all 
natural  instinct,  in  any  breed,  yet,  and  I 
question  if  we  ever  do;  besides  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  any  gain  in  the  end. 
Say  a  hen  loses  three  weeks  in  sitting  and 
is  then  put  back  in  a  yard  well  cared  for, 
she  will  lay  again  inside  of  eight  or  ten 
days  at  most,  she  has  had  a  rest,  her  sys- 
tem is  in  a  measure  renewed  and  she  lays 
jut  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  think  the  rest  is 
more  than  made  up  for  in  health  and  re- 
newed laying  qualities. 

Another  thing,  when  the  time  comes  for 
hens  to  molt,  those  that  have  been  allowed 
to  set  once  during  the  season  go  into  the 
molt  in  much  better  shape  than  those  that 
have  been  kept  at  work  all  the  time.  Not 
only  do  they  go  into  the  molt  better,  but 
they  come  out  of  it  with  enough  vitality 
left  to  commence  laying  right  away. 

So  in  the  long  run  we  are  money  in 
pocket  to  let  hens  sit  once  during  the 
season  if  they  get  the  desire  in  time  to  be 
of  service  to  us. 

Even  these  late  sitters  could  be  made 
profitable,  for  by  letting  them  sit  now 
the  chicks  would  be  of  right  age  for  broil- 
ers in  very  early  spring  when  prices  are 
good,  and  the  hens  would  come  out  of  the 
molt  in  fine  shape  for  winter  laying.  But 
of  course  we  are  not  all  so  situated  that 
we  can  take  care  of  winter  chicks,  so 
there  we  are.  But  for  those  that  can  do 
and  want  to  carry  the  hens  over,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  let  the  hens  follow  their  in- 
stinct and  set. 

Co-operative  Selling. — The  Los  An- 
geles Poultry  Breeders'  Association  has 
opened  a  store  at  640  S.  Main  street, 
where  they  hope  to  dispense  the  genuine 
article  in  fresh  eggs  and  table  poultry  of 
quality.  They  are  out  to  do  business  and 
mean  to  look  after  the  utility  end  of  it  as 
well  as  the  fancy.  All  poultrymen  are  in- 
vited to  join  the  association  and  make 
things  hum.  Next  week  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  the  co-operative  plans  of  the 
breeders,  as  I  am  invited  to  a  meeting  of 
the  San  Antonio  Poultry  Association  at 
Ontario  tonight. 

The  co-operative  plan  is  one  of  the  best 


for  getting  money  out  of  chickens,  if  it 
is  managed  right  and  strictly  honest  men 
and  women  at  the  business  end  of  it. 
Well,  before  discussing  this  question  any 


further,  we  will  learn  a  little  more  aboui 
it.    But  our  readers  may  rest  assure' 
if  I  learn  any  new  wrinkles  they  wi 
passed  along  for  the  good  of  all. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


An  Up-to-Date  Pumping  Plant 

is  being  installed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hart  at 
San  Ardo,  furnished  him  by  the 


AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

the  well  known  pump  specialists  of 
San  Francisco. 

THE  HEAVY  OIL  ENGINE 

of  the  Bessemer  Make  is  the  first  of 
this  type  to  be  installed  in  Northern 
California. 

This  40  Horse  Power  Engine  is  Guar- 
anteed by  the  Manufacturers  to  de- 
velop 1  Horse  Power  for  1  Hour  on 
1  1/10  pints  of  low  grade  or  "slop" 
distillate. 

Tliis  fuel  can  be  purchased  at  about 
4  Cents  per  Gallon,  which  makes  the 
cost  of  developing  40  Horse  Power  for 
a  day  of  10  Hours  less  than  2  Dollars. 

An  American  Centrifugal  Pump 

guaranteed  to  deliver  750  Gallons  of 
water  per  minute  is  set  in  a  40  Foot 
pit,  and  will  deliver  450,000  Gallons  of 
water  Every  10  Hours  into  a  reservoir 
from  which  it  will  be  distributed  over 
the  land. 

TILLING  THE  SOIL  WITH  WATER, 

the  latest  publication  of  the  California 
Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Com- 
pany's Advisory  Service  Bureau,  was 
compiled  by  Wm.  H.  Kritzer,  author  of: 
Economic  Installations  of  Centrifugal 
I'u  nips. 

Power    Required    for    Machinery  Lsed 

on  the  Farm. 
Farm    Engine    Fuel    and    Power,  Etc.. 

Etc.,  Etc. 

A  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to 


AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agents   for   the   MUNCIE  CRUDE 
OIL    ENGINES    AND  AMERICAN 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
Be  Sure  and  See  the  Muncie  Engine 
in  Operation  at  the  Watsonville  Apple 
Show,  Oct.  7th  to  12th. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  * 5,000,000.00 


Total   911,000,000.00 
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Special  Attention  to  On*  of  Town  Accounts. 
«*PR  ORPnsiT  V4TTI.T« 


(J[  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  pump— then  buying  it 


(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump      Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand*    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical   ^^1-4.-  ^^f, 

Water  Balanced  Pump    Complete  StOCK. 


(][  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing'  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Little  Helpers  on  the  Farm. 

Among  the  willing  workers  which  work 
for  nothing  and  board  themselves  are  the 
birds,  which  have  often  been  called  "the 
fanners'  best  friends."  They  assist  the 
farmer  in  three  distinct  ways — as  insect 
eaters,  as  consumers  of  weed  seeds  and 
as  destroyers  of  large  numbers  of  field 
mice,  gophers  and  other  rodents.  Ento- 
mologists estimate  that  the  destruction 
of  agricultural  products  from  insects 
amounts  to  over  $500,000,000  a  year. 
What  it  might  be  were  not  such  a  vast 
army  of  birds  engaged  daily  from  dawn 
until  dark  in  making  war  upon  these  va- 
rious insect  pests  can  only  be  vaguely  re- 
alised, says  Farm  and  Home. 

Among  the  birds  that  eat  insects  are 
the  fly-catchers,  warblers,  swallows  and 
chimney  swifts,  which  live  exclusively  on 
insects.  Many  others,  such  as  the  black- 
birds and  several  varieties  of  hawks,  de- 
pend on  insects  for  a  large  part  of  their 
food.  The  meadow  lark  has  a  large  appe- 
tite for  insects,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
season  rids  the  meadows  and  pastures  of 
countless  pests  that  are  injurious  to 
crops.  Even  the  much-abused  crow  has  a 
fondness  for  cutworms  that  almost  equals 
his  liking  for  corn. 

As  seed  eaters  some  birds  are  most  tire- 
less. To  this  group  belong  the  large  num- 
ber of  sparrows.  Many  other  birds  eat 
seeds;  in  fact,  most  birds  eat  both  in- 
sects and  seeds  in  varying  amounts.  A 
large  number  of  birds  feed  on  field  mice, 
gophers,  ground  squirrels,  moles,  etc., 
chief  of  all  being  hawks  and  owls. 


Education  in  Crime. 


Medical  men  and  others  interested  in 
the  psychology  of  crime  understand  that 
crimes  are  often  imitated.  One  sensa- 
tional murder  is  followed  by  another  sim- 
ilar in  character.  A  society  woman 
elopes  with  the  coachman  and  another 


soon  follows.  One  suicide  jumps  from 
some  high  place,  another  will  imitate  his 
example.  One  young  lady  disappears, 
another  is  liable  to  follow.  Thieving  and 
hold-ups  are  so  common  they  seem  to  be 
contagious.  Human  beings  are  followers 
of  fashion  in  habits  and  crime  as  they 
are  in  the  clothes  they  wear.  From  this 
standpoint  the  newspaper  publication  of 
all  kinds  of  misconduct  is  open  to  cen- 
sure. The  claim  put  forward  by  the 
press  that  the  public  demands  sensational 
news  and  it  is  their  duty  to  furnish  it  is 
not  based  upon  sound  reasoning.  The 
publication  of  the  details  of  crime  or  in- 
decency whets  the  appetite  of  the  imi- 
tator, and  may  be  fairly  considered  an 
inciting  cause  of  crime  and  indecency. — 
Medical  Recorder. 


Ten  Simple  Beauty  Secrets. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
English  society  presented  her  daughter 
with  the  following  hints.  She  said  they 
were  word  a  guinea  a  word. 

When  your  mirror  tells  you  you  are  not 
looking  well,  rest. 

To  keep  the  hair  beautiful,  wash  it  once 
a  week. 

To  keep  the  mouth  young,  massage 
with  the  little  fingers  the  lines  of  petu- 
lance from  nostrils  to  lips. 

To  iiave  always  a  youthful  contour, 
keep  the  line  of  the  jaw  as  thin  as  a  knife 
edge. 

To  keep  the  nose  shapely,  give  it  fre- 
quent massage. 

To  take  away  the  ugly,  middle-aged 
redness  of  the  nose,  use  hot  compresses 
on  it. 

To  keep  the  tired  lines  away  from  the 
eyes,  bathe  the  lids  and  skin  about  the 
eyes  with  water  as  warm  as  you  can  en- 
dure it. 

To  make  the  eyes  always  brilliant, 
bathe  them  as  often  as  you  do  your  face. 

To  avoid  the  multiplied  chin,  sleep  with 
the  head  low,  the  lower  the  better. 

To    refresh    the    dry,    withered  skin, 


bathe  it  often  in  water  as  warm  as  you 
can  endure. — Exchange. 


Housekeeping  Hints. 


A  great  convenience  when  cleaning 
house  is  a  stick  with  a  notch  in  the  end 
that  will  lift  picture  cords  off  from  the 
hooks,  without  so  much  stepping  up  and 
down. 

Hot  alum  water  is  the  best  insect  de- 
stroyer known.  Put  the  alum  into  hot 
water  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  all  dis- 
solved; then  apply  the  solution  hot  to  all 
cracks,  closets,  bedsteads  and  all  places 
where  any  insects  are  found.  Ants,  bed- 
bugs, cockroaches  and  creeping  things  are 
killed  by  it,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
poisoning  the  family  or  injuring  the 
property. 

To  clean  oilcloth  it  must  be  wiped  per- 
fectly dry  as  it  is  washed.  Use  little 
soap,  and  this  in  tepid  water;  change 
often.  A  good  brush  and  a  piece  of  dry 
flannel  will  make  oilcloth  look  like  new, 
especially  if  linseed  oil  or  skim-milk  is 
well  rubbed  in  after  washing.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  precautions,  the  cloth  is 
varnished  annually,  it  is  almost  inde- 
structible. 


Pat  was  hard  at  work  digging  a  post 
hole  when  the  boss  strolled  by. 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  he,  noting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  "do  you  think  you  will 
be  able  to  get  all  that  dirt  back  into  the 
hole  again?" 

Pat  looked  doubtfully  at  the  pile  of 
dirt,  and  then  at  the  hole,  scratched  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  after  some  thought 
said: 

"No,  sorr;  sure  I  don't  think  I've  dug 
th"  hole  deep  enough." 


The  day  before  she  was  to  be  married 
the  old  negro  servant  came  to  her  mis- 
tress and  entrusted  her  savings  to  her 
keeping. 

"Why  should  I  keep  it?  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  get  married?"  said  the  mis- 
tress. 


"So  I  is,  missus;  but  do  you  s'pose  I'd 
keep  all  di3  money  in  the  house  wid  dat 
strange  nigger?" 


Herts  a  practical  transformation  of  an 
attic  into  ont  of  the  most  popular  rooms  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Harry  Lewis,  Beaver 
Falls.  If.  Y. 

What  BEAVER  BOARD  May 
Do  for  YOU 

It  will  give  you  walls  and  ceilings 
that  do  away  with  all  the  cracking  and 
repairing  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the 
unsanitary  features  of  wall-paper — 
with  the  cost  of  frequent  renewal. 

It  will  enable  you  quickly  and  economically 
to  turn  an  attic  or  cellar  into  livable  rooms, 
build  cupboards  and  closets,  remodel  any 
room  in  the  house. 

It  will  give  you  endless  opportunity  for 
original  and  striking  walls  and  ceilings 
throughout  your  home — beautifully  designed 
in  panels,  painted  (never  papered^  in  appro- 
priate colors,  durable  and  economical. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

PURE- WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


Send*  today  for  free 

booklet  an  J  sample 
When  you  have  seen  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  of  the  sample  and  read  the  interest- 
ing illustrated  booklet.  "BEAVER  BOARD 
and  Its  Uses,"  our  Architectural  Department 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  its  free  service  in 
solving  all  your  wall  and  ceiling  problems. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply, 
Lumber,  Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers  and 
Decorators,  in  sizes  to  meet  all  average  re- 
quirements. 

For  Mimi|>1c!h,  I'ricen,  Kic, 
THE  I.II.l.KV  &  THURSTON  CO., 
Itlnllo  nicltj.,  Snn  Fran<'lx<-<>. 


Your  Porches  and  Steps 

Need  Painting  Regularly 
It  Pays 

These  portions  of  your  house  are  constantly 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  and  must  with- 
stand the  hard  grinding  and  scraping  of  being 
constantly  walked  upon.  Marred  or  worn  porches 
and  steps  make  your  entire  house  look  shabby. 

OLD  MISSION 
PORCH  AND  STEP  PAINT 

Applied  now,  after  the  Sjjmmer's  extra  hard  serv- 
ice, will  "freshen  up"  your  house  wonderfully  and 
protect  the  porches  and  steps  against  the  cominj 
Winter's  storms. 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  COMPANY 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Old  Mission  Paints  are  scien- 
tifically machine  mixed,  of  the 
very  best  ingredients — In  a  wide 
range  of  colors — and  are  ready  to 
apply. 

Your  dealer  sells  Old  Mission 
Paint.  If  he  can't  supply  you, 
write  as,  mentioning  his  name, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied promptly. 


v  ■ 
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The  Olive  Oil  Cure. 


"Olive  oil  is  one  of  the  good  things  not 
sufficiently  appreciated — at  any  rate  in 
England.  The  peoples  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, wiser  in  their  generation,  rely  upon 
the  oil  as  one  of  their  staple  articles  of 
diet."  So  spake  an  Italian  doctor  whom 
when  abroad  recently  I  chanced  to  con- 
sult regarding  the  health  of  my  little  boy. 
"Your  boy,"  continued  the  doctor,  "is 
overgrown,  suffers  from  malnutrition.  His 
nervous  system  is  unstable;  therefore  his 
tissues  want  building  up.  He  won't  take 
cod  liver  oil,  I  hear  you  say!  Well,  it 
is  a  pity!  But  see  if,  instead,  you  can- 
not induce  him  to  swallow  olive  oil,  be- 
ginning with  a  teaspoonful  the  first  thing 
when  he  awakens  in  the  morning."  "But 
olive  oil  is  so  nasty,"  I  objected.  The 
doctor  frowned  a  little.  "Excuse  me,  ex- 
cuse me,"  he  hastily  said,  "that  is  only 
according  to  your  English  notions.  You 
see,  madame,  you  English  often  do  not 
buy  the  best  olive  oil.  Now  the  best  is 
tasteless!  .  .  .  Oh,  Or  all  but  taste- 
less, I  should  say,  save  for  the  delicate 
suggestion  of  the  olive  itself.  Mind  that 
you  procure  the  oil,  then  that  it  is  only 
the  finest.  If  your  child  can  be  induced 
to  try  one  teaspoonful  at  first,  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  assimilate  a  teaspoonful 
dose  three  or  four  times  a  day.  But 
should  the  oil,  pure  and  simple,  continue 
to  be  distasteful  to  him,  its  free  use  with 
salads  or  green  vegetables  will  be  found 
most  beneficial.  You,  madame,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  a  critical  eye  on  me, 
"would  improve  as  much  in  health  as  your 
son  if  you  made  a  practice  of  taking  the 
oil  regularly  every  day.  I  see  you  are, 
like  most  London  women,  and  as  you 
yourself  would  say,  'nervy,'  and  fat  is 
valuable  food,  you  know,  for  the  nervous 
system.  Apart  from  its  use  as  a  salad 
ingredient,  olive  oil  has  no  equal  as  a 
frying  medium.  And  do  you  realize  that 
any  superfluous  oil  can  be  strained, 
heated,  and  used  again  if  not  absorbed 
by  the  food  in  frying?  No;  the  use  of  oil 
is  not  really  extravagant."  "Does  it  not 
disagree  with  one's  liver?"  I  asked.  "Oh, 
not  at  all!  Taken  fasting  the  first  thing 
on  rising,  it  assists  the  digestive  system. 
Ah!  olive  oil  is  a  fine  thing— nourishing, 
lubricating,  cleansing.  I  cannot  vaunt  its 
virtues  too  highly.  But  be  sure,"  insist- 
ed the  doctor,  "that  when  at  home  you 
purchase  only  the  purest  that  is  import- 
ed."— Express. 


Little  Willie,  who  was  a  town-bred  boy 
and  had  never  before  visited  the  country, 
occupied  an  old-fashioned  stool  beside  the 
farmers'  wife,  marveling  at  all  around 
him. 

By  and  by  the  good  lady  began  to  pluck 
a  chicken  that  was  destined  for  the  next 
day's  dinner,  and  the  little  boy  marveled 
the  more. 

As  the  feathers  came  from  the  defunct 
bird  and  were  dropped  into  a  basket,  Wil- 
lie's attention  became  more  and  more 
fixed,  and  his  mind  began  to  work  freely. 
Finally,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so 
he  blurted  out: 

"Do  you  take  off  their  clothes  every 
night,  auntie?" 


USES  FOR  OLIVE  WOOD. 


Can  you  give  me  definite  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  wood  of  the 
olive  trees  grown  in  California  for  their 
fruit  is  ever  used  commercially? 

G.  B.  S. 

The  wood  is  used  for  small  turned  or 
polished  articles,  especially  of  the  kind 
placed  on  sale  in  tourist  shops  in  south- 
ern California.  Small  polished  slabs  are 
especially  popular  for  one-piece  picture 
frames  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  center  to 
receive  small  Californian  views  and  the 


like.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  uses, 
but  would  ask  information  from  readers 
of  the  Rural  Press.  The  trees  are,  of 
course,  converted  at  times  into  cordwood 
as  in  the  case  of  other  orchard  trees, 
when  for  any  reason  they  prove  unprofit- 
able. W.  L.  Jepson. 

lit  will  be  interesting  for  readers  to 
comply  with  Dr.  Jepson's  suggestion.  We 
have  seen  "rustic"  furniture  made  of  olive 
branches  with  very  good  effect.  What 
else  has  been  done  with  olive  wood? — 
Editor.  1 


EXPERTS  COME  HIGH. 


Recently  we  gave  the  prices  which  the 
Middle  West  States  are  paying  for  county 
agricultural  experts.  Since  our  last  issue 
we  have  received  the  following,  which 
shows  that  prices  are  advancing: 
To  the  Goverment  of  U  S  A 

I  underseighn  Leo  G  P  Burkhardt  will 
do  Scientific  Work  for  U  S,  through  my 
Scientific  Work  I  guarantee  the  people 
have  more  and  better  crops  through 
Scientific  Method  come  Rein  or  Sunshin 
and  crops  grow  better,  it  Ocaisonaly 
acures  that  it  dont  Rein  for  Weeks 
L'hrough  my  Work  Rein  can  be  obtained 
in  24  hours  it  Ocasionaly  acurs  that  it 
Reins  to  much  through  my  Work  it  will 
be  stoped  in  1  hour  or  so  Cyclone  will  be 
stoped  imeaditly  the  hole  cuntry  can  be 
made  happy  the  People  Animals  and 
Everybody. 

There  will  be  no  Crop  failure  Ocaison- 
aly I  have  to  go  through  the  fields  where 
they  need  big  Crop  no  matter  what  they 
raise  Wheet  Fruit  Tobacco  and  Shuger 
beets  Experienced  25  Years  All  over  the 
World  by  Magnetic  Hypnotic  and  or 
Scientific  Work  Guarantee  plenty  of 
Crops  will  take  Contract  from  3  to  5 
Years. 

My  Salery  will  require  $1,000  a  Month 
and  free  Rail  road  and  Ship  fair  to  any 
part  of  the  country  in  U  S  A. 

Yours  truley  from 

Leo  G  P  Burkhart. 


TOMATO  SEED  OIL. 


The  information  that  tomato-seed  oil 
was  being  commercially  produced  in  Italy 
was  made  public  through  the  Daily  Con- 
sular and  Trade  Reports  last  March.  Fur- 
ther reports  describe  the  product  as 
ranking  among  the  semi-siccative  oils 
of  the  cotton-oil  class,  and  that  the  fresh 
tomatoes  contain  on  the  average  4%  by 
weight  of  skin  and  11%  of  seed.  The 
residue  of  preserve  manufacture  is  a  mix- 
ture of  skin  and  seed.  An  examination 
of  the  dry  residue  shows  about  66%  by 
weight  of  seed.  The  dry  residue,  treat- 
ed with  sulphide  of  carbon,  yields  from 
12  to  13%  of  oil;  the  seeds,  separated  by 
fans  from  the  skin,  give  16%  of  oil.  The 
analysis  of  this  oil  yields  the  following 
results: 

Density  at  15CC   0.9244 

Saponification  value   189.45 

Acidity  value    1.823 

Acidity  in  free  fatty  acids  (cal- 
culated as  oleic  acid)   0.09165 

Volatile  acidity    0.2 

Iodine  value   (relative)   87.7 

The  oil  cake  can  be  used  for  manure. 


OPTIMISTIC  OLIVE  OUTLOOK. 


The  demands  of  the  packers  for  more 
olives  has  created  an  insistent  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  olive  growers  for  more 
trees.  In  these  notes  items  have  fre- 
quently appeared  bearing  on  the  immense 
olive  planting  going  on  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  State  adapted  to  olive 
culture.  A  report  now  comes  that  the 
Gibraltar  Investment  &  Home  Building 
Co.,  already  owners  of  the  largest  olive 
nurseries  in  the  world,  have  acquired 
land  near  San  Bernardino  for  the  pur- 


Investigate  This 
Power 

We'd  like  to  have  you  investigate  "Pacific 
Service."  You'll  find  it  to  be  a  power  that 
can  be  adapted  to  your  need. 

Once  you  use  "Pacific  Service"  you'll  never 
have  any  other.  You'll  find  it  to  be  a  reliable 
power,  an  economical  power,  a  satisfactory 
power.  Begin  to-day  and  investigate 
"Pacific  Service." 

Consider  how  convenient  it  is,  how  clean. 
And  remember  that  it's  reliable -always 
ready  day  or  night. 

Write  us  for  information. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


pose  of  establishing  an  immense  plant 
for  the  propagation  of  olive  cuttings. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  set  out  3,000,000 
olive  nursery  trees,  which,  with  its  other 
nurseries,  will  bring  the  company's  ca- 
pacity to  6,000,000  olive  trees  alone.  It 
is  estimated  that  3000  acres  will  be  set 
out  to  olives  this  year  in  the  Porter- 
ville  district  of  Tulare  county,  while  in 
•he  Sacramento  valley  the  development 
of  olive  culture  is  so  great  that  a  move- 
ment has  commenced  to  encourage  olive 
.mlturists  of  the  Mediterranean  countries 
to  come  to  California  and  establish  them- 
selves in  the  olive  industry. 


•REAUTIFY  YOUR  PLACE 

Get  my  free  Book 
TREES-SHRUBS- 
VINES  &  PLANTS. 

Mention  this  Paper 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  nil  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strnwherry  Pliints,  $5.00  per  M. 
Durhiink's  PutiiKOnln  Strnwherry  Plnnts, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cnl. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Why  not  grow  n  piitch  this  year?  They 
lire  cnsy  to  Krow,  either  for  home  use,  or 
on   n   coin  me  rein  I    bnsls.     Let   us  tell  you 
how  It  Is  done.    Iluy  your  plnnts  from  us. 
TRTJMBUM.  SEED  CO., 
1K»7  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 


-is- 


A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The    completely  revised 

11911-12  is  ready  now 

to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

007  Alnska  Commercial  Bdg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

504  Central  Bdg.,  Loa  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL,. 
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San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1912. 
i  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
•rsent  price?  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

North  Coast  markets  continue  very 
easy,  with  lower  prices  expected.  North- 
ern grain  is  arriving  here  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  shipments  from  California 
points  are  light,  and  the  local  market  is 
fairly  steady,  though  some  varieties  are 
r;uoted  a  little  lower. 

California  Club   $1.55  @1.57»/a 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    155  @1.60 

BARLEY. 

Feed  grades  are  quoted  somewhat  low- 
er, but  are  fairly  steady  at  present  fig- 
ures with  a  good  demand.  There  is  con- 
siderable export  business  at  present. 

B.ewing  and  Shipping  $1.50  ©1.52% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.45  ©1.47% 

Common  Feed    1.35  ©1.40 

OATS. 

Feed  grades  are  a  little  lower,  in  sym- 
pathy with  barley,  but  the  movement  is 
fairly  active.  Seed  oats  are  in  especially 
strong  demand,  with  prices  fairly  main- 
tained. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  ©1.80 

Seed    2.00  ©2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

Whits    1.70  @1.75 

Black  Seed    2.15  ©2.25 

CORN. 

No  change  is  noted  in  prices,  but  all 
offerings  are  firmly  held.  Trading  is 
light,  however,  as  there  is  no  great  de- 
mand here  and  little  is  coming  in. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $2.00  @2.05 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.35  ©1.50 

RYE. 

Hye  remains  dull  and  largely  nominal, 
ths  demand  being  closely  limited. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

T!ie  only  quotable  changes  are  slight 
declines  in  pink  and  bayo  beans,  ample 
supplies  of  which  will  soon  be  available 
from  the  new  crop.  Horse  beans  and 
large  whites  are  also  rather  easy,  though 
prices  remain  as  before.  Practically 
everything  else  on  the  list  is  firm.  The 
local  market  is  fairly  active  and  buying 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  producing  dis- 
tricts. The  strength  in  the  lima  bean 
market  is  fully  maintained,  with  a  strong 
demand  in  the  East.  The  first  car  of 
new  limas  reached  New  York  last  week. 
Independent  buyers  are  endeavoring  to 
get  as  much  stock  as  possible,  and  are 
holding  their  purchases  very  firmly. 

Eayos,  per  ctl  $3.80  ©3.90 

Ulackeyes    3.50  @3.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  @4.60 

Large  Whites    4.25  ©4.35 

Limas    5.70  ©5.80 

Pea    4.10  ©4.25 

Pink    4.10  ©4.25 

Red  Kidneys   4.50  ©4.75 

Mexican  Red    3.90  ©4.25 

SEEDS. 

The  movement  of  alfalfa  is  gradually 
increasing,  though  little  new  California 
stock  has  arrived  here.  Turkestan  al- 
falfa is  offered  for  February  delivery  con- 
siderably below  the  spot  quotations. 
Other  seeds  are  quiet  but  steady  at  for- 
mer values. 

Alfalfa   15    ©18  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    ©  4V2c 

Hemp    3%©  4  c 

Millet    2%©  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  inclined  to  easiness,  though 
local  values  are  still  maintained.  The 
northern  export  movement  is  said  to  be 
below  expectations. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    4.50  ©5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  remain  about  as  before,  and 
conditions  show  little  change,  the  greater 
part  of  the  arrivals,  aside  from  alfalfa, 
being  more  or  less  damaged.  There  is 
accordingly  a  wide  range  of  prices,  as  the 
damaged  stock  is  slow  of  sale  and  is 
frequently  moved  at  concessions.  The 
majority  of  buyers  are  now  supplied,  but 
some  are  still  buying,  and  the  demand 
has  been  somewhat  above  expectations. 
The  movement  from  the  warehouses  has 
not  started  to  any  extent,  and  the  amount 
of  choice  wheat  and  oat  hay  arriving  is 
very  small.  These  grades  are  quoted  a 
little  higher,  and  a  still  furthed  advance 
is  predicted  by  dealers.  Most  of  the  grain 
hay  now  coming  out  of  the  fields  is  from 
the  coast  districts,  but  this  is  about 
cleaned  up.  Alfalfa,  though  plentiful, 
finds  a  good  demand. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00©24.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@21.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@17.00 

Alfalfa    11.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  northern  market  on  all  mill  feeds 
is  reported  very  firm,  but  no  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  local  market,  which 
is  receiving  considerable  quantities  of 
northern  stock.  Middlings  and  rolled 
barley  and  oats  are  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.50@  19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   27.50@28.50 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    35.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    39.00©40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  onion  market  is  in  poor  shape, 
with  large  arrivals  and  only  a  limited 
demand.  Prices  have  taken  another  drop. 
Some  lines  of  garden  truck  remain  very 
plentiful,  but  arrivals  of  most  descrip- 
tions are  falling  off  a  little,  and  while 
the  market  is  burdened  with  consider- 
able trashy  stock,  choice  lots  bring  a 
little  better  prices.  Tomatoes  are  among 
the  weakest  articles  on  the  list,  with  top 
prices  at  50c,  and  would  be  lower  if  the 
eanners  were  not  buying  on  a  large  scale. 
The  season  for  green  corn  is  nearly  over, 
and  the  very  moderate  supplies  coming 
in  are  held  at  a  sharp  advance.  Green 
peas  are  higher,  while  string  beans  are 
still  held  down  by  large  supplies  of  poor 
stock,  and  green  limas  are  easier.  Good 
lots  of  eggplant,  bell  peppers,  and  cucum- 
bers bring  a  slight  advance,  but  ordinary 
offerings  of  these  lines,  as  well  as  sum- 
mer squash  and  okra,  are  easy. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   40@  55c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   30@  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   30@  60c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40  @  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50r 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40©  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   30©  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4©  6c 

String  Beans,   lb   2©  3c 

Summer  Squash,  box   40@  50c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50®  2.00 

Eggplant,  box    50©  75c 

Okra,  box    35©  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4©  5c 

POTATOES. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  are  hardly  as 
heavy  as  last  week,  but  there  is  still 
some  accumulation,  and  the  market  is 
in  poor  shape,  with  very  little  demand. 
Prices  are  lower  on  all  lines,  and  Oregon 
shippers  are  beginning  to  look  for  an 
outlet  in  this  market. 

River  Whites,  ctl   45©  65c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.25©  1.35 

Oregon,  ctl   1.00©  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes   '   1.60©  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  shows  less  firmness  than 
for  some  time,  as  Eastern  arrivals  are 
increasing  and  come  into  competition  with 
California  stock.  The  demand  is  very 
fair,  but  not  sufficient  to  take  up  all  the 
arrivals  at  full  prices.  Fryers  and  young 
roosters  are  lower.  The  movement  of 
turkeys  is  gradually  increasing. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   24    ©25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    ©25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   22  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    ©17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©14 ^c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  "c 

Young  Roosters    22    ©23  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50©  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..    18    ©20  c 

do    young    23    ©25  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  fluctuating  a  little, 
the  high  price  of  extras  causing  some 
curtailment  of  demand,  while  the  supply 
has  increased.  Prices  are  back  to  the 
level  of  a  week  ago,  but  only  steady,  al- 
though firsts,  owing  to  the  increased  de- 
mand, are  firm  at  a  slight  advance. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...35     35     35     34V.  34V  35 
Firsts   31%  31%  31  Va  31 V..  32  '  32 

EGGS. 

While  receipts  are  not  especially  heavy, 
a  good  many  dealers  appear  to  have  a 
surplus,  and  increased  offerings  on  the 
Exchange  have  brought  the  price  of  ex- 
tras down  2%c  below  last  week's  figures. 
Selected  pullets  are  also  lower  and  bare- 
ly steady  as  quoted.  The  movement  of 
storage  stock  is  in  creasing. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...41      41      40     39'$.  39  39 
Selected 

Pullets.  .33%  32     31      31      30  30% 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  firm,  with  very 
moderate  arrivals  and  an  increasing  de- 
mand. All  lines  are  quoted  a  little  higher 
than  last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb...'.  16'-..c 

Firsts    14t£c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  "c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Supplies  of  summer  fruits  are  steadily 
decreasing,  with  an  upward  tendency  in 
prices  on  choice  oiTerings.  Most  of  the 
Bartlett  pears  and  the  best  lots  of  plums 
are  coming  out  of  cold  storage,  being  held 
at  prices  which  curtail  the  demand,  al- 
though other  lines  of  pears  are  compara- 
tively cheap.  Arrivals  of  first-class 
peaches  are  also  small,  and  prices  are 
higher,  though  a  great  deal  of  inferior 
stock  in  lug  boxes  can  be  picked  up  at 
concessions.  Figs  are  still  fairly  plenti- 
ful, with  prices  unchanged,  and  quinces 
are  easy,  while  pomegranates  are  doing  a 
little  better.  Grapes  are  arriving  freely, 
but  the  quality  is  good  and  all  lines  are 
in  good  demand  at  full  prices,  both  for 
the  local  trade  and  for  shipment.  Wine 
grapes  are  moving  well,  selling  up  to 
$17  per  ton.  Most  lines  of  berries  are 
quiet  and  easy,  with  ample  supplies. 
Some  cranberries  are  arriving,  and  are 
held  as  quoted.  Melons  show  little 
change,  though  choice  Turlock  nutmegs 
find  a  good  market.  Apples  are  a  little 
lower,  with  large  offerings  of  many  varie- 
ties, and  cold  storage  operators  are  tak- 
ing heavy  supplies.  Only  a  few  small 
lots  of  especially  fine,  red  varieties  bring 
the  top  figure,  while  some  lines  of  four- 
tier  stock  sell  as  low  as  75c. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00®  2.25 

Cantaloupes,  crate    1.00®  1.50 

do    box    40  @  85c 

Strawberries — 

Banner,  chest    4.50@  6.50 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50®  5.00 

Raspberries,  chest   5.00®  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00®  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5©  7c 

Cranberries,  bbl   8.00©  9.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   60c@  1.15 

Common    40@  60c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.75(5)  2.25 

Other  varieties    50@  85c 

Peaches,  box    40@  75c 

do    lug  box    50@  75c 

Plums  and  Prunes,  crate....     75c@  1.00 

do    box    75c@  1.00 

Figs:  Black,  box    40@  75c 

White    30@  50c 

Grapes:   Muscat,  crate   75@  85c 

Malaga    60@  75c 

Tokav    65@  75c 

Black    50@  60c 

Quinces,  box    50®  85c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Except  on  prunes  and  raisins,  a  fair 
buying  movement  is  reported  in  consum- 
ing markets,  and  prices  in  general  are 
fairly  well  maintained,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  out  of  growers'  hands.  The 
prune  situation  remains  very  uncertain, 


as  most  local  packers  maintain  that  they 
are  in  no  hurry  to  buy,  and  Eastern 
prices  have  been  quoted  considerably 
lower  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Eastern 
buyers,  from  all  reports,  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  offerings,  even  at  compara- 
tively low  prices,  while  the  numerous 
growers  who  have  not  sold  are  holding 
out  firmly.  A  pool  has  been  formed  at 
Chico,  intending  to  hold  for  4  to  4%e, 
which  is  considerably  above  the  present 
views  of  packers.  Raisins  also  are  quiet, 
with  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  size  of  the  crop,  though  some  East- 
ern buyers  are  contracting  for  new  crop 
seeded  stock  for  later  delivery.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "Not 
much  buying  interest  in  California  prunes 
is  shown  by  the  trade  in  this  section,  but 
at  the  same  time  stock  is  not  being  urged. 
Prices  vary  as  to  seller  and  assortment, 
but  the  undertone  of  the  market  appears 
to  be  steady.  The  lowest  quotations 
heard  on  October  shipment  Santa  Claras 
are  3%c  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis  for 
50s  to  90s.  with  I-..c  premium  on  40s,  and 
4V<iC  for  40s  to  60s  without  premium  on 
the  larger  size.  While  none  of  the  pack- 
ers seem  to  have  any  October  shipments 
out  of  the  new  crop  of  seeded  Muscatel 
raisins  to  make,  November  shipments  are 
more  freely  offered  and  the  market  for 
them  seems  to  tend  in  buyers'  favor. 
At  least  one  large  packer  reported  to  be 
soliciting  orders  for  November  shipment 
from  the  local  trade  at  i%C  for  fancy  and 
4c  for  choice  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  September 
shipment  of  freshly  seeded  1911  crop  of- 
fered at  4%C  for  fancy,  with  a  possibil- 
ity that  this  might  be  shaded  on  a  firm 
offer.  Neither  apricots  nor  peaches  are 
the  subject  of  buyers'  attention  at  pres- 
ent on  the  spot  or  for  forward  shipment. 
Coast  reports  say  that  the  stock  of  apri- 
cots in  growers'  hands  is  being  steadily 
reduced  by  purchases  of  packers,  who, 
however,  are  buying  only  to  cover  busi- 
ness actually  in  hand.  Later  estimates 
made  the  growers'  holdings  something 
less  than  2500  tons.  While  the  crop  of 
peaches  was  large,  late  advices  say  that 
the  quantity  dried  is  falling  considerably 
short  of  the  earlier  estimates." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5'4c 

Apricots    7    ©9  c 

Figs   2%©  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    3    ©4  c 

Peaches    4    ©  4 '4  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   S%@  4  c 

Pears    4    ©7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  2'4@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2VjC 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  for  Valencia  oranges  are  a  little 
lower  than  last  week,  owing  partly  to 
poor  fruit.  At  New  York  on  Monday. 
September  30,  the  auction  prices  ranged 
from  $1.80  to  $5.40  per  box.  Lemons 
brought  $5.50  to  $6.65  per  box.  At  the 
auctions  held  the  same  day  at  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  the  prices  were  a  trifle  lower 
than  New  York. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Valencia  crop  from 
California  will  last  till  the  latter  end 
of  October.  Prospects  for  a  bumper  crop 
from  the  southern  counties  for  1912-13 
continue  good,  though  the  season  will 
open  about  two  weeks  late.  In  Tulare 
county  more  fruit  will  be  shipped  than 
anticipated  a  short  time  ago.  The  crop 
is  now  estimated  at  60'/r  of  last  year; 
quality  good.  Florida  reports  a  good  crop 
with  the  season  two  weeks  earlier  than 
last  year. 

All  citrus  fruits  in  San  Francisco  are 
in  light  supply,  and  as  usual  at  this  sea- 
son, the  demand  is  limited.  Oranges  and 
grapefruit,  however,  are  firm,  and  fancy 
lemons  are  still  held  at  extreme  prices, 
though  lower  than  last  week.  Limas  are 
also  held  at  high  figures: 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25©  4.00 

Grapefruit,   fancy    2.50©  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancv    6.00©  7.00 

Choice    2.50©  5.00 

Standard    Nominal 

Limes    6.00©  7.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  walnut  prices  were  expected  this 
week,  but  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
Some  new  California  chestnuts  have  been 
sold  as  quoted.  Almonds  continue  to  find 
an  active  demand  and  are  being  shipped 
out  rapidly. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   15M>c 
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I  X  L    14V2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13y2c 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc    11  Vic 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop — 
Softshell  No.  1  13    @14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   12y2@13  c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16V2c 

Chestnuts   10    @15  c 

HONEY. 

Some  fancy  comb  is  held  a  little  above 
quotations,  but  is  scarce  and  moves  slow- 
ly. Other  lines  are  in  liberal  supply,  and 
the  demand  is  pretty  well  filled  for  the 
present. 

well  supplied  with  ordinary  stock,  which 
is  quiet  and  only  steady  at  former  figures. 

Comb,  white    14  c 

Amber    12V2c 

Dark    11  c 

Extracted,  white   (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  are  steadily  held,  but  there  is 
little  business  in  the  local  market. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Local  values  stand  as  before,  but  buy- 
ers are  operating  on  a  rather  conserva- 
tive scale,  and  a  good  many  sales  of  in- 
ferior lots  in  Oregon  are  reported  below 
quotations. 

1911  crop    Nominal 

1912  crop    18    @21  c 


Live  Stock. 

Little  change  is  noted  in  prices,  cattle 
and  beef  remaining  very  firm  with  only 
moderate  arrivals.  Light  calves  are  a 
shade  higher,  though  heavy  stock  is  easy. 
Some  large  sales  of  Nevada  sheep  have 
been  made  to  local  interests.  Thin  hogs 
are  arriving  less  freely,  and  values  are 
well  maintained. 

Steers:   No.  1    6    @  6 Vic 

No.  2    5>/2@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5    @  5V4c 

No.  2    4M>@  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   ll/2@  3M..C 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6  Vic 

Heavy    5    @  5  Vic 

Hogs:   Grain-led,  heavy   7    @  7VsC 

150  to  250  lbs   7V4@  ?%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6Vl>c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4  Vic 

Ewes    3«/2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5'/2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10M>@11  c 

Cows    10  @10V..c 

Heifers    IOVjC 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8V2@  9V2c 

Ewes    8    @  8VL.C 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11  Vi>(5>12M>c 

HIDES. 

A  slight  easiness  is  reported  in  the 
East,  but  the  Coast  market  continues 
very  firm,  with  supplies  well  cleaned  up. 
Values  are  expected  to  continue  at  the 
present  level  for  some  time. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14'1-c 

Medium    14  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13    @14  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13    @14  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12'/2c 

Kip   15    @16  c 

Veal    19    @20  c 

Calf    19    @20  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Bulls   19V2e 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   23  0 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   26  c 

Dry  Calf.  7  down   26  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  60c 

Lambs   35@  70c 

WOOL. 

Buying  continues  fairly  active  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  with  prices  at 
the  former  range,  though  few  large  sales 
have  been  reported. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 
Mohair   15    @20  c 


HORSES. 

Mules  are  more  in  evidence  locally 
than  for  some  time  past,  though  most  of 
the  stock  appearing  here  is  not  of  a 
class  to  bring  top  figures.  Buyers  for 
Hawaiian  plantations  are  active  in  the 
country,  however,  and  desirable  mules 
find  ready  sale.  While  the  local  horse 
market  has  hardly  been  up  to  expecta- 
tions except  on  heavy  draft  stock,  the 
country  demand  shows  plenty  of  strength, 
and  some  unusually  large  sales  have  re- 
cently been  made  at  good  prices.  A  num- 
ber of  large  purchases  have  been  made 
by  contracting  firms  engaged  in  large  im- 
provement work  in  the  interior. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..?300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@17S 


Special  Deciduous  Markets. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  30,  1912. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the 
situation  during  the  past  "week,  except 
that  shipments  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  Placer  county,  Vacaville,  and 
Winters  have  considerably  fallen  off. 

The  market  for  good  Tokays  has  re- 
mained lemarkably  firm,  prices  ruling 
from  $1  to  $1.65  per  crate.  Poor  stock 
Mill  continues  to  be  shipped,  though  by 
the  end  of  this  week  all  rain-damaged 
grapes  should  be  out  of  the  market. 
American  river  Tokays  are  reported  firm 
and  little  affected  by  the  rain,  and  are  ar- 
riving East  in  fine  condition. 

Clairgeaus  and  Buerre  Hardys,  together 
with  other  late  varieties  of  pears  from 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  districts,  are 
bringing  good  money,  having  very  little 
competition  in  the  market's. 

Malaga  shipments  from  Fresno,  will  be 
finished  by  the  last  of  this  week,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  harvest  of  Emperors 
will  commence  about  the  10th  to  15th  of 
October. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  con- 
gestion of  some  of  the  Eastern  markets, 
brought  about  by  the  heavy  receipts  from 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
which  has  unfortunately  affected  the  sale 
of  California  fruits  for  the  last  ten  days, 
will  be  considerably  relieved  within  a  few 
days,  owing  to  the  fact,  principally,  that 
on  account  of  unsatisfactory  prices  for 
peaches,  plums  and  late  varieties  of  pears 
from  the  Northwest,  shipments  from  these 
districts  have  ceased. 

The  quality  of  peaches  from  Utah  was 
not.  up  to  standard,  and  as  they  did  not 
find  a  ready  market,  large  quantities  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  or  fall 
to  the  ground  unharvested.  The  serious 
cold  snap  in  Colorado  about  a  week  ago 
probably  cost  that  State  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1000  cars  of  peaches.  The  ship- 
ment of  peaches  from  Michigan  was  ex- 
tremely light,  and  fruit  now  rolling  from 
California,  arriving  in  good  condition, 
will  unquestonably  find  a  ready  market 
at  satsfactory  prices. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

New  York— Bartletts,  $1.50  to  $3.35; 
Clairgeau  (half  boxes),  $1.25  to  $2.05; 
Buerre  Hardy,  $2.10  to  $2.45;  Howell, 
$2.06;  Bosc,  $3.35;  Anjou,  $3.25;  Keiffer, 
$1.35;  Forelle,  $2.90;  Cornice  (half  boxes) 
$2.35  to  $2.85;  Picquettes  Late,  40  to  50c; 
Georges  Late,  55  to  90c;  Phillips  Cling, 
55c;  Rose  Free,  55c;  Salways,  40  to  70c; 
Levi  Clings,  50c  to  $1;  Elbertas,  50  to 
60c;  Italians,  95c;  Golden  Drop,  86c; 
Gross,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  Grand  Duke,  $1.10; 
Malagas,  70  to  $1.55;  Tokays,  60  to  $1.75; 
Cornichons,  $1.25;  Thompson's  Seedless, 
$1.03. 

Boston— Bartletts,  $2.35  to  $2.40;  Mal- 
agas, 87V..C  to  $1.20;  Malaga  Clusters, 
75c  to  $1;  Muscats,  $1.25;  Tokays,  60c  to 
$1.75;  Tokay  Clusters,  $1.70;  Salways,  40 
to  70c;  Georges  Late,  55  to  60c. 

Chicago— Bartletts,  85c  to  $3.50;  Buerre 
Hardy,  90c  to  $2.15;  Vicar,  $1;  Howell, 
$1.32;  Salways,  45  to  55c;  Levi  Clings, 
55  to  80c;  Georges  Late,  45  to  55c;  Colum- 
bia, $2.30;  Figs,  75c  to  85c;  Tokays,  45 
to  $1.75;  Tokay  Clusters  $1.10  to  $2.05, 
Clusterettes  $1  to  $1.05,  bunch  pack  $1.05; 
Cornichons  70c  to  $1,  Clusterettes  95c 
to  1,  Clusterkins  95c  to  $1 ;  Malagas  70c 
to  $1.40,  bunch  pack  90c  to  $1.20,  Clusters 
85c  to  $1.70,  Fresnettes  $1.10,  clusterettes 
85c  to  $1.25;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $1.30. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


AN  INVESTMENT— NOT  EXPENSE. 

During  the  forty-two  years  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  issued, 
never  have  its  advertising  columns  been 
so  well  patronized  as  at  present.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  two  reasons:  First, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
firms  reaching  out  for  the  farmer's  trade; 
and  second,  because  the  modern  way  of 
doing  business  is  to  tell  as  many  people 
as  possible  that  their  patronage  is  wanted 
and  that  the  article  offered  has  real  merit. 

Advertising  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  investment  and  not  an  expense — 
just  the  same  as  irrigation  is  cheaper 
than  rain. 

Today  the  great  bulk  of  business  comes 
from  the  result  of  advertising — and  busi- 
ness now  is  conducted  largely  without  the 
use  of  money,  checks  being  the  medium 
used  for  making  the  exchange. 

The  more  advertising  done,  the  cheaper 
will  be  the  cost  of  doing  business.  The 
more  our  readers  become  familiar  with 
advertised  products  the  greater  will  be 
their  purchasing  power  besides  having  a 
larger  outlook  upon  life  and  more  com- 
fort in  living. 

Study  the  ads.  in  this  journal  and  you 
will  be  the  gainer  in  many  ways. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  APPLE  SHOW. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  third 
annual  Apple  Show  to  be  held  at  Wat- 
sonville,  October  7th  to  12th  inclusive, 
promise  a  larger  and  better  exhibit  than 
ever  before.  Nineteen  counties  have  made 
entries  of  apples  in  competition,  and 
many  feature  displays  of  fruit  will  be 
made.  Four  great  parades  will  be  held, 
on  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  12th.  The 
last  parade  will  be  made  up  of  apple 
wagons,  exemplifying  the  immensity  of 
the  apple  industry  in  the  Pajaro  valley. 
Attend  this  exhibit  if  you  can. 


NEW  IRRIGATION  BULLETIN. 
The  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  of  357 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  has  just 
issued  Bulletin  No.  44,  which  contains  a 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


description  of  the  1912  Centrifugal  Pi 
Besides  going  into  detail  over  the 
provements  made  in  pumps  for  in 
tion,  the  Bulletin  contains   a  catalogue 
with  prices  of  parts  used  in  pumping  ma- 
chinery, also  valuable  tables  connected 
with  measuring  water,  friction  of  water 
in  pipes,  etc.    Every  farmer  using  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  should  send  for 
a  copy.    A  postal  card  request  will  bring 
it. 


HEALTH 

HAPPINESS 

HOME 

Don't  think  of  yesterday;  stop  and  think 
only   of   the  future. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  HOME? 

If  so  STOP  PAYING  RENT, 

LIVE   IN  THE  COUNTRY, 
KEEP  YOUR  POSITION  IN  THE  CITY. 


Raise  your  own  Vegetables 
Keep  a  few  Chickens 
Have  a   Pretty   Flower  Garden 
Raise  your  own  Fruits  and  Berries. 


Cut  out  the  High  Cost  of  Living;  Live 
in  tlie  Healthful  and  Beautiful 

MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY 

Only  30  minutes  from  Oakland;  one  hour 
from  San  Francisco, 

ON   THE    NEW    OAKLAND   &  ANTIOCH 
RAILWAY. 


Have  a  Home  that  can  be  called  a 
HOME. 

You  can  buy  one  acie  or  as  many  more  as 
you  wish. 

OUR  TERMS  Make  them  yourself. 

You  can  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  land;  then 

PAY  SAME  AS  RENT. 


THE  BOOM  IS  ON. 
Let  us  show  you  the  prettiest  valley  in 
the  State. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE, 
Never  too   warm. — Never  cold. 
MOST   HEALTHFUL  LOCALITY, 
No  Malaria. 
BEAUTIFUL   NATURAL  SCENERY. 
SPLENDID  SOIL  CONDITIONS. 
Raise  anything  grown  in  California. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  ranch,  if  you 
want  a  charming  country  home. 
Call  at  our  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 

731  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  suceess;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 

DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


TERMAAT  &  MONAHAN  ENGINES 


1%,  2%,  4,  6,  10  H.P.  Sizes. 

Correst  Design)  very  beat  materi- 
als, arrurate  machine  work  make 
them  durable,  dependable  engines. 

You  can  buy  a  T.  &  M.  for  lens 
money  than  any  other  good  engine 
will  cost  you. 

Prices  and  full  Information  on  re- 
quest. 

Our  10-day  free  trial  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority  and  protects 
you  against  a  poor  purchase. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
LEONARD  T.  KITTS. 
1151-3    Moundnock  Building. 
San  Francisco. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

l  IMPROVED  STANDARD 
DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 
Hasarecord  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
one  day.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  lar^e  rope  sheaves. 
western  made  for  western  usl  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  us.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  MAKERS.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Bent  duality.  Folly  (Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.     Tbey  will  Interest 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Farming  Land  To  Lease 

Tract  900  Acres 
"     850  " 
**  750 


860 


Rent.    V4   crop  delivered  at  warehouse: 
%    have   summerfallow   each   year;  good 
improvements;   school   near  ranches.  In- 
quire of  J.  A.  TRESCONY,  San  Lucas),  Mon- 
I  terey  County,  Cal. 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POIXDEXTKK,  State  Agent 
320  Market   St.,  San  Frnncisro, 


DT?C,T    SAN  LEANDRO  GAS  TRACTOR 
Bfcitil        Awarded  Gold  Medal  at 
_      California  State  Fair,  1912 


WINS 


4-80  H.  F». 

The  old  reliable  "Best  San  Leandro  Line"  as  usual 
Takes  First  Honors. 

For  Flexibility  and  Ease  of  Operation  they  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves. 
The  Best  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor,  like  all  other  products  of  The 
Best  Manufacturing  Company,  have  invariably  taken  the  GOLD 
MEDAL  wherever  exhibited. 

Do  not  confuse  this  Tractor  with  another  made  by  a  company  of 
similar  name. 


Cut  out  and  mail. 


THK  BEST  MFG.  CO., 
San  l.eaudro«  Cal. 

Send  Gas  Engine  Catalog 


To  . 

P.  O. 


THE  BEST 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

San  Leandro. 
California 


The  Peerless  Crosskill  Pulverizer 


THE  CLOD  CRUSHER" 


Practical  anil  successful  Fanners  have  learned  from  experience  that  the 
use  of  such  Pulverisers  as  illustrated  herein,  greatly  Increuse  the  yield  of  vari- 
ous crops. 

These  machines  puss  over  the  grouud  and  come  In  contact  with  nnd  break 
the  crust  and  hard  clods  on  the  surface. 

The  Crosskill  will.  In  most  cases,  take  the  place  of  a  harrow,  and  St  t  lu- 
same  time  form  a  perfect  seed  bed.  Every  other  wheel  on  the  machine  Is  so 
arranged  on  the  shaft  that  a  considerable  play  in  the  motion  of  the  wheel  Is 
allowed  and  thus  a  vertical  as  well  as  a  rotary  crushing  effect  is  caused. 
This  Insures  the  breaking  of  all  clods,  no  matter  how  hard. 

Growers  of  Sugar  Beets.  Beans,  Potatoes  or  Vegetables  of  any  kind,  also 
fruit  growers  nnd  vlnej  ardlsts  can  not  afford  to  be  without  a  Pulveriser,  si  ml 
the  PEEUI-ESS  CROSSKILL  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  tools  of  the  kind 
on  the  market. 

Furnished  in  sizes  5,  «,  7,  8,  10,  11  and  12  feet,  with  pole  or  truek. 
Write  for  literature. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Factory:  BENICIA,  CAL. 


451  Brannan  St.:  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Live  Stock  at  the  California  Poly- 
technic School. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

The  California  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Lnis  Obispo  is  an  institution 
established  and  managed  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  Academically  it  ranks  about 
the  same  as  a  high  school,  the  students  averaging  about  high  school  age, 
and  the  same  educational  qualifications 
being  required  for  entrance. 

The  agricultural  courses  in  large  part, 
except  those  relating  to  live  stock  are  of 
necessity  main  class-room  work.  It  does, 
however,  give  one  great  pleasure  to  see 
the  kind  of  stock  which  is  kept  and  bred 
on  the  place  and  which  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  instruction. 

The  school  was  founded  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  1901  and  instruction 
was  first  given  in  the  fall  of  1903,  so 
there  has  not  been  such  a  very  great 
while  to  build  up  the  place.    In  certain 
live  stock  methods  that  are  followed  and 
success  attained  during  this  time  a  very 
good  example  is  given  for  the  general 
farmer    to  follow. 
The  lesson  of  most 
importance  proba- 
bly is  the  value  of 
pure-bred  stock,  ac- 
companied by  good 
care  of  the  same. 

The  ranch  occu- 
pies 310  acres  of 
land  north  of  and 
adjoining  the  city 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
The  soil  is  heavy, 
the  land  is  rolling, 
and  most  of  it  too 
steep  to  be  arable, 
so  most  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  land 
tends  toward  live 
stock  rather  than 
fruit.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  cultivated 
land  is  used  for 
hay,  which  gives 
work  to  the  stock 
and  feeds  them. 

The  Increase  of  Pure-Bred  Mares. — Both  for  ranch  work  and  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  it  is  advisable  here  to  keep  pure-bred  stock.  In 
horses  the  foundation  stock  was  composed  of  only  two  California-bred 
Percheron  mares.  These  mares  and  their  produce  now  do  a  very  large 
part  of  the  work  on  the  ranch,  although  two  or  three  general-purpose 
scrub  geldings  also  are  kept,  and,  besides  doing  regular  farm  work,  these 
mares  have  increased  until  by  this  spring  there  was  a  total  of  twelve 
Percherons  (including  the  first  two),  nine  of  which  were  old  enough  to 
be  bred.  One  of  these  was  Grand  Champion  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall, 
the  whole  achievement  demonstrates  the  fact  that  only  a  comparatively 
small  investment,  and  several  years  time,  is  needed  to  build  up  a  good 
lot  of  pure-bred  horses.   The  success  was  obtained  through  good  care,  no 


Stock-Judging  by  Students— California  Polytechnic 


Glimpses  at  Live  Stock  at  California  Polytechnic  School. 


overwork  for  the  mares,  and  breeding  to  a  good  stallion. 

The  stallion  kept  now  is  Ibidem,  purchased  after  standing  second  in 
the  three-year-olds  at  the  1911  State  Fair.  This  year -he  took  first  in  his 
class. 

A  couple  of  pure  Clydesdale  mares  were  also  purchased  several  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  British  type  of  drafters,  and  these 
also  are  doing  excellent  farm  work  as  well  as  producing  colts  of  value. 

Choosing  a  Dairy  Breed. — The  experience  with  dairy  cows  at  the  school 
illustrates  th  •  necessity  of  making  the  proper  choice  of  a  dairy  breed  for 

conditions,  also  the  advantage  )  of  pure- 
bred stock  and  good  care. 

Dairying  in  the  country  is  mostly 
range  work,  the  cattle  livin,;  off  hilly 
rainfall  pastures.  The  ideal  cattle  for 
this  purpose  are  the  general-purpose 
breeds,  milking  Short-horns,  Ayrshires, 
Red  Poll,  and  so  on.  Almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  the  school  cows,  when 
milking,  had  to  be  kept  in  corrals,  about 
the  same  way  as  in  most  dairying  sec- 
tions where  the  feed  is  all  raised  and 
fed  green  or  as  hay,  for  which  practice 
the  specialized  dairy  breeds  are  proba- 
bly best  fitted.  Instead,  Ayrshires  and 
Short-horns,  thought  to  be  best  fitted  to 
county  conditions,  were  first  purchased. 

Of  these,  the  Ayr- 
shires were  not 
very  satisfactory, 
when  corralled  con- 
tinuously, and  were 
sold,  their  places 
being  taken  by 
pure-bred  Jerseys, 
which  have  done 
very  well.  The 
Short-horns"  give 
fairly  good  satisfac- 
tion, averaging  bet- 
ter than  the  ordi- 
nary dairy  herd,  but 
were  disposed  of 
this  spring  to  give 
room  for  Holsteins, 
whom  it  is  expected 
will  be  better  adap- 
ted to  the  system  of 
management.  One 
or  two  of  the  Jer- 
seys were  seen  at 
the  fair  this  fall, 
and    took    a  due 


share  of  the  awards.  The  cows  are  fed  mainly  on  alfalfa,  which  is  grown 
on  the  place,  but  as  the  school  is  in  a  location  well  suited  to  diversified 
farming,  it  is  possible  also  to  provide  them  with  other  kinds  of  hay,  some 
pumpkins,  etc.,  in  season.  Usually  some  milled  feed  is  also  given,  and 
altogether  the  combination  of  breeding  and  care  makes  the  Jerseys 
average  only  a  little  less  than  400  pounds  of  fat  per  year. 

A  Hint  on  Silos.— Like  an  ever  increasing  number  of  dairies,  a  silo  is 
used.  This  is  of  the  ordinary  wooden  construction,  frame  composed  of 
two  by  three  uprights  placed  a  foot  apart,  with  two  layers  of  half-inch 
boards  and  building  paper  between  for  the  sides.  This  kind  of  silo  is 
very  good,  provided  it  is  properly  constructed.    The  building  paper 

(Continued  on  Page  359.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Oct.  8,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

00 

a.65 

2.00 

62 

44 

Ked  Bluff  

00 

4.12 

1,16 

86 

52 

Sacramento  

00 

1.25 

.57 

86 

48 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

1.25 

.47 

80 

50 

San  .Jose  

00 

.71 

.54 

86 

40 

00 

.10 

.47 

86 

48 

Independence... 

.02 

.70 

.43 

86 

86 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.04 

.65 

76 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.54 

.54 

.14 

74 

50 

Han  Diego  

.86 

1.26 

.14 

68 

52 

The  Week. 

Riverside  is  achieving  reputation  as  the  chief 
nesting-place  of  citrus  sensations.  Pomona  was 
projected  into  such  incubation  a  couple  of  years 
ago  and  hatched  out  "citrus  decadence" — an  ill- 
omened  bird  whose  only  song  thus  far  has  been 
a  squawk,  and  the  Pomona  sensational  product 
has  not  yet  warranted  the  promise  of  its  promi- 
nence. But  Riverside  has  scored  twice  within 
a  few  weeks:  first  with  the  alarmist  cry  of  a 
globe-trotting  Englishman  that  everything  which 
Riverside  is  doing  in  citrus  culture  is  Wrong 
and  prophesying  that  all  the  extensive  methods 
of  California  must  yield  to  the  intensive  prac- 
tices of  European  fruit-gardeners  or  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  something  of  a 
shock  to  some  of  us  who  gloried  in  the  claim 
that  California  was  really  doing  intensive  things 
extensively,  and  first  in  the  world  to  do  that — 
but  that  does  not  matter  at  the  moment.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Englishman  did  produce  a  citrus 
sensation  at  Riverside,  but  it  was  really  a  graft 
upon  the  Pomona  doctrine  of  decadence  and  there- 
fore not  strictly  an  original  sensation.  But  Riv- 
erside kept  on  sitting  most  persistently,  and  is 
how  brooding  over  something  very  surprising, 
though  the  form  and  uses  of  it  are  not  altogether 
clear.  At  a  popular  meeting  held  last  week  there 
appeared  Llewellyn  A.  Banks,  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Auction  Company,  with  an  address 
which  fills  about  three  columns  of  the  Riverside 
Presa  of  October  1,  and  the  filling  thereof  can  be 
had  for  a  nickel  dedicated  to  that  journal.  We 
would  sell  our  content  of  the  thing  for  less  than 
that  if  we  could  get  it  out  of  our  head,  but  since 
we  read  the  address  it  keeps  sizzling  in  our  nut 
and  whenever  that  occurs  our  only  relief  can  be 
had  from  scolding  our  readers  in  these  para- 
graphs.  Just  see,  then,  what  Mr.  Banks  says: 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  California  citrus  product 
is  now  ill-marketed. 

This  is  due  to  the  "disuse  of  the  growers'  in- 


dividual mentality  and  delegating  this  important 
faculty  to  a  central  institution." 

The  cure  is  "the  reinstatement  of  thousands 
of  salesmen  by  the  Eastern  dealers,  who  under 
competitive  methods  send  these  salesmen  to  dig 
up  orders  for  your  oranges  and  lemons." 

Growers'  associations  are  the  most  important 
eleinent  in  successful  handling  and  distribution, 
but  the  trust  control  is  an  expensive  evil. 

Growers  who  had  citrus  fruit  to  sell  l.~>  years 
ago  will  tell  you  that  cash  values  in  California 
were  higher  then  than  they  have  ever  been  since. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  citms  product  is  today 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  general  manager  (Mr. 
Powell)  who  has  not  had  one  hour's  training  in 
marketing  your  crops. 

The  trust  control  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
discharging  thousands  of  salesmen  throughout 
the  land  who  were  formerly  at  work  creating  a 
demand  for  your  product. 

If  this  control  is  abolished  by  November  15, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  buyers  will  come  to 
California  to  buy  the  product;  you  will  regain 
individual  control  of  your  crop;  buyers  will  pay 
you  cash  and  will  again  employ  thousands  of 
salesmen  to  sell  your  product. 

A  Dealer's  Plaint. 

Such  are  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Banks  wbieh 
seem  to  us  to  enclose  his  main  contention.  He 
gives  details,  which  one  can  get  for  a  nickel,  as 
aforesaid,  but  we  do  not  find  a  single  atom  of 
proof  for  any  of  his  declarations,  and  details  are 
therefore  simply  repeated  declarations,  singly  and 
combined,  hot  air  analyzed  and  synthesized — 
blown  in  puffs  and  in  gales.  We  wonder  he  did 
not  try  to  prove  something,  for  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  cite  instances  of  growers  who  have  used 
their  "individual  mentality"  and  have  not  only 
beaten  the  Exchange  in  selling,  but  have  beaten 
the  Eastern  dealers  also,  and  have  had  them  do 
the  handling  in  their  own  ways.  Perhaps,  from 
Mr.  Banks'  point  of  view,  such  instances  would 
have  proved  too  much ;  perhaps,  after  all.  he  was 
wise  to  ignore  them.  Passing  that,  then,  and 
speaking  of  growers  in  the  large,  his  contention 
is  simply  the  old  plaint  of  the  dealers  that  the 
growers  should  be  content  to  grow  and  trust 
to  the  dealers  to  pay  them  what  they  would, 
and  to  undertake  such  distribution  as  they  found 
profitable.  Mr.  Banks'  suggested  moving  picture 
of  "hundreds  and  thousands"  of  buyers  coming 
to  California  and  competing  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  oranges  is  commended  to  the  transporta- 
tion companies.  They  have  certainly  been  unjust 
to  themselves  in  their  content  to  take  only  half 
the  value  in  freight :  they  might  perhaps  get 
three-quarters  of  it  by  adding  the  fares  of  those 
thousands  of  buyers.  But  just  about  how  long 
do  you  think  it  would  take  those  thousands  of 
Eastern  buyers  to  pool  their  issues?  How  long 
do  you  think  they  would  put  up  the  cost  of 
transcontinental  travel  for  the  privilege  of  com- 
peting together  and  raising  the  price  of  what 
they  buy  to  sell  again  ?  Mr.  Banks  has  faith  like 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  can  lodge 
in  the  branches  thereof,  but  his  realization  there- 
from would  be  like  the  mustard — least  of  all 
seeds.  The  outcome  of  his  thousands  of  buyers 
would  be  our'  bay-windowed  buyer  in  a  private 
car  and  a  few  bogus  buyers,  just  for  a  blind, 
skimming  through  on  tourist  accommodations. 
And  how  the  prices  of  oranges  would  soar,  and 
what  dray-loads  of  cash  would  go  to  the  local 
bank  vaults  in  the  citrus  districts!  Mr.  Banks 
is  as  full  of  benefaction  as  an  unfrosted  orange 
is  of  juice.  Still,  in  this  phase  of  his  contention, 
can  any  of  you  find  anything  more  than  the  deal- 


ers' plaint  which  has  been  sighing  through  the 
orange  groves  ever  since  the  growers  first  began 
to  act  together  in  their  own  interest  for  the  en- 
larged d'stribution  of  their  product  ? 

Are  Dealers  So  Keen  for  Wide  Distribution? 

Have  the  dealers  changed  their  views  since  one 
of  the  largest  of  them  admitted  that  in  "buy- 
ing fruit  in  California  for  Eastern  sale  the  only 
way  to  avoid  killing  risks  was  to  buy  just  what 
would  sell  high  in  the  East  and  no  more"?  In 
other  words,  to  make  the  most  money  for  the 
least  investment.  That  was  what  the  most  prom- 
inent shipper  and  seller  of  California  fruits  at 
the  East  said  years  ago  when  he  was  great  at 
the  business.  -Mr.  Banks  infers  that  dealers'  phil- 
osophy and  policy  have  changed;  if  he  is  right, 
his  testimony  is  the  only  indication  we  have  seen 
of  it.  It  seems  to  us  clear  enough  that  the  amount 
of  California  fresh  fruits  now  sold  at  the  East 
would  never  have  been  realized  had  not  growers 
of  high  "individual  mentality"  acted  for  them- 
selves and  growers  "who  delegated  this  impor- 
tant faculty"  had  not  acted  together  and  kept 
everlastingly  knocking  down  opposition  of  every 
conceivable  kind,  excessive  freight  rates,  unright- 
eous rebates,  barriers  against  distribution,  etc.. 
etc.,  until  a  breadth  of  distribution  somewhat 
commensurate  with  the  enlarged  production  wks, 
attained.  We  must,  in  view  of  these  experiences, 
regard  Mr.  Banks'  dream  of  "reinstatement"  of 
thousands  of  salesmen  crowding  carloads  into 
places  where  only  boxes  went  before  as  a  piece 
of  pure  commercial  imagination,  for  there  never 
was  in  the  world  such  a  thing  done  by  dealers 
to  such  an  extent  as  he  prophesies — nor  is  there 
a  reasonable  commercial  motive  for  such  heroic 
endeavor  and  risk  with  a  perishable  product.  It 
is  only  defensible  on  the  ground  of  the  growers' 
eminent  domain,  not  alone  in  the  product  but  in 
the  future  of  its  kind.  The  dealer's  venture  in 
what  he  buys  to  sell  again  has  sharp  limitations 
if  he  is  anything  more  than  a  plunger,  and  what 
would  be  plunging  in  a  dealer  may  be  the  safest, 
sanest  wisdom  in  a  growers'  organization.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Banks  has  a  certain  reserve  in  his  dec- 
laration: perhaps  he  means  that  the  dealers  will 
buy  what  they  can  handle  under  accepted  buy- 
ing policies  and  handle  the  rest  on  commission. 
With  this  slight  joker  in  the  pack,  dealers  will 
cry  themselves  black  in  the  face  for  distribution 
and  deal  furiously — the  aces  to  themselves  and 
the  two  spots  to  their  dear  friends  in  the  coun- 
try. They  always  have  done  this,  and  they  al- 
ways will  if  they  command  the  situation  as  they 
would  if  growers'  effort  for  distribution  should 
cease. 


How  Were  Oranges  Formerly  Sold? 

Mr.  Banks  cites  the  glorious  times  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  We  can  go  him  two  or  three  years 
better  and  say  that  one  of  the  saddest  experi- 
ences of  our  life  was  met  in  holding  farmers' 
institutes  in  the  citrus  district  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia about  seventeen  years  ago.  There  was  not 
only  the  general  depression  bred  by  impossibility 
to  sell  even  the  small  crop  of  oranges  then  grown, 
at  a  profit;  there  were  particular  instances  of  de- 
pression with  growers  trying  to  hold  on  to  their 
investments  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  earn 
money  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  We  remember  in 
one  place,  where  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for 
bearing  trees  is  now  a  low  rate,  good  strong  men 
were  trying  to  sell  step-ladders  and  other  mer- 
chandise around  the  sehoolhouse  to  make  a  little 
bread  money.  It  was  sacrifice  fit  to  draw  tears, 
and  from  it  came  the  impulse  to  organization, 
desperate,  uncertain,  disappointing  at   first,  but 
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the  organization  which  saved  the  industry — from 
what?  From  just  the  condition  which  Mr.  Banks 
is  trying  to  re-introduce — to  wit,  dependence 
upon  buyers  to  buy  as  they  see  fit — which  a  buyer 
must  do  to  be  worth  the  name.  It  did  not  all 
go  smoothly;  there  were  all  kinds  of  chuck-holes 
disclosed  in  the  highway  to  better  things.  There 
were  ups  and  downs,  and  some  of  the  ups  were 
traps  set  by  the  buyers  to  regain  control  by  dis- 
heartening the  organizers.  We  do  not  dispute 
Mr.  Banks'  fifteen-year  citation:  it  may  be  mis- 
lead ingly  correct  and  accurate.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  escape  from  the  slough  of  de- 
spond into  which  producers  fell  about  that  time 
was  through  organization ;  that  the  growth  of  the 
industry  has  been  due  to  organization ;  that  the 
future  of  the  American  orange  for  America  is 
dependent  upon  organization  of  growers  for  their 
own  purposes. 


But  Then  the  Unholy  Trust. 

Mr.  Banks  seems  to  hold  that  growers'  organ- 
izations are  good  things  up  to  a  certain  point. 
To  quote  more  exactly  from  the  nickel's  worth 
of  his  talk'  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  get 
this :  . 

"Growing  oranges  in  California  to  advantage 
is  a  science.  Distributing  oranges  in  Eastern 
markets  is  also  a  science.  When  the  scientific 
»rowers  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  scientific  dis- 
tributors how  the  distributor  shall  conduct  his 
business,  the  grower  is  out  of  his  sphere,  he  gets 
into  deep  water  and  flounders.  The  results  are 
a  lways  disastrous. ' ' 

Now  we  are  free  to  say  that  if  orange-growers 
had  aimed  only  at  local  organizations  which  Mr. 
Banks  kindly  approves,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  local  organizations  worth  the  name. 
That  is  absolutely  indisputable.  What  would  they 
have  organized  for?  To  round  up  a  high-grade, 
well-handled  product  for  the  visiting  buyers? 
That  is  againt  all  experience  and  against  the 
common  motives  of  humanity  as  we  find  it.  Every 
grower  would  have  been  for  himself,  and  there- 
fore in  a  way  against  his  neighbor,  to  secure  the 
buyer's  favor.  If  there  were  community  packing- 
houses, they  would  have  been  furnished  by  buy- 
ers and  their  activities  duly  charged  against  the 
product — which  means,  of  course,  against  the 
growers.  It  was  the  conception  that  growers,  by 
organization,  could  reduce  all  costs  of  production 
and  could  induce  a  wider  distribution  through  the 
opening  of  new  markets  on  a  broader  scale  than 
any  dealing  interest  could  reasonably  undertake, 
that  is  to  be  credited  with  the  creation  of  local 
organizations.  And  the  impulse  to  this  came  from 
the  only  possible  direction,  viz:  from  a  strong 
central  organization,  with  power  ever  the  product 
and  over  the  producers.  Mr.  Banks  should  really 
know  that  it  is  "the  growers  individual  mental- 
ity" which  has  to  be  given  up  to  make  any 
growers'  organization  effective.  Farmers'  organ- 
izations generally  fail  because  individuals  will 
not  make  this  sacrifice  and  stand  by  it.  Every 
effective  organization,  of  whatever  kind,  must  re- 
quire this  in  order  to  live  and  work.  It  is  hard 
for  farmers  to  do  this,  and  therefore  their  organ- 
izations so  often  fail  to  come  through. 

Mr.  Banks  makes  a  sharp  arraignment  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  though  he  does  not 
mention  it  by  name,  so  far  as  Ave -can  see,  in 
the  whole  of  his  nickel's  worth  of  oratory.  We 
must  take  it  that  this  organization  is  the  trust 
which  he  impeaches  and  about  which  he  says 
some  rather  ungentlemanly  things.  Perhaps  the 
name  is  too  common  to  put  in :  perhaps  there 
might  ltf  trouble  with  the  courts.  In  our  greater 
freedom  and  boldness  we  have  put  in  the  name, 


and  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  we  hold 
no  brief  for  this  organization  nor  its  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Powell  may  be  unfit  to  sell  peanuts 
at  a  ball  game :  we  do  not  count  that  as  having 
any  bearing  on  the  great  issue  which  Mr.  Banks 
endeavors  to  make.  He  impeaches  the  principle 
of  organization  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  he 
claims  that  the  farmers  may  go  so  far  and  no 
farther.  This  fact  practically  denies  the  right 
of  organization  to  farmers — a  right  which  has 
been  accorded  to  every  other  calling  and  occupa- 
tion of  men  since  civilization  began.  There  in- 
heres in  farmers  the  same  right  which  pertains 
to  all  other  people :  that  is,  all  rights  under  the 
laws  and  not  those  prescribed  by  conflicting  in- 
terests. The  orange-growers'  organization  stands 
before  the  world  as  the  greatest  in  marketing 
achievement  which  the  agricultural  interest  has 
undertaken,  and  if  it  is  made  to  fail  the  shadow 
will  go  backward  on  the  dial  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress. We  have  faith  in  this  organization,  not 
because  of  its  managers,  but  because  of  its  mem- 
bership. There  is  no  higher  industrial  intelli- 
gence in  the  world  than  they  possess  and  have 
used  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  organization.  If 
its  acts  are  wrong  or  ill  advised,  they  can  correct 
or  improve  them.  If  there  is  error  or  folly  in 
its  policy  and  operation,  the  general  public  has  a 
right  to  exert  its  full  influence  for  whatever 
changes  may  be  desirable,  and  its  membership 
must  give  heed  to  securing  them.  Mr.  McRae, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting  to  which  we  refer, 
had  his  head  as  level  as  usual  when  he  said  he 
"believed  that  the  home  auction  plan  woidd  super- 
sede present  plans,  but  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Exchange." 
That  is  a  constructive  suggestion:  Mr.  Banks' 
address  was  destructive  criticism.  It  would  fat- 
ten dealers,  delight  importers,  bankrupt  the  cit- 
rus industry  of  the  State,  and  snatch  the  orange 
from  the  breakfast  tables  of  millions  to  whom 
the  delight  and  the  wholesomeness  of  it  are  now 
coming  as  a  revelation  of  the  beneficence  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Blanching  Celery. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  been  advised  to  write 
you  in  regard  to  the  question  of  bleaching  celery 
in  your  State.  What  we  desire  to  know  is  the 
different  methods  by  which  the  celery  is  bleached, 
and  particularly  whether  boards  or  other  material 
other  than  earth  is  used  for  this  purpose.  In  all 
sections  we  have  been  we  find  that  they  are  un- 
able to  bleach  the  celery  with  earth,  except  late 
in  the  season  when  the  weather  is  cool,  without 
rusting  it,  and  so  far  as  our  investigation  goes, 
and  we  have  made  a  pretty  thorough  one.  They 
do  not  bleach  with  earth  in  Florida  at  all ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  us  as  though  the  same  reason  which 
prevents  using  earth  for  bleaching  in  Florida  and 
in  other  places  during  warm  weather,  would  also 
prohibit  its  use  in  California. — R.  D.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

There  is  just  where  the  ordinary  process  of 
reasoning  gets  you  into  trouble.  There  is  some 
blanching  of  celery  with  boards,  cloth  wrappings, 
boot-legs,  old  tiles,  sewer  pipes,  etc.,  in  market 
gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  the 
great  commercial  product  of  celery  for  export  is 
blanched  wholly  by  piling  the  light,  dry  earth 
against  the  growing  plant.  As  we  do  not  have 
rains  during  the  growing  season  and  as  the  soil 
on  which  celery  is  chiefly  grown  is  particularly 
coarse  in  its  texture,  there  is  no  rusting  or  stain- 
ing f  rom  this  method  of  blanching.  It  shakes  out 
clean  and  bright.    Conditions  which  make  earth- 


blanching  undesirable  in  the  places  you  men! 
do  not  exist  here.    We  have  a  blight  on  th 
foliage,  but  not  the  rust  to  which  you  refer. 


Yorkshire  Heroes  for  Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  possible  to  plant 
the  Yorkshire  Hero  pea  in  an  orange  grove  as  late 
as  December  25  and  get  a  crop  from  the  peas.' 
Would  this  pea  add  much  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil?  Taking  the  food  of  the  grove  into  consid- 
eration, would  it  be  better  to  grow  vetch  instead 
of  peas  at  that  date? — S.  G.,  Anaheim. 

You  can  sow  Yorkshire  Hero  peas  as  late  as 
December  25  in  your  section  if  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition  and  the  temperature  not  too  low. 
They  are  grown  as  a  winter  crop  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  Of  course,  you  would  not  get  as 
much  good  for  the  grove  by  growing  these  peas 
for  the  market  as  you  would  by  growing  a  crop  of 
vetches  and  plowing  the  whole  growth  under 
green,  but  you  certainly  will  get  advantage  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  pea  straw  and  of  the 
root  growth  of  the  plant.  A  rough  estimate  of 
comparative  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  different 
leguminous  crops  grown  for  plowing  under  is  to 
be  found  by  comparing  the  weights  of  the  two 
or  more  crops  under  consideration.  There  are 
more  obscure  differences  between  crops  to  be  con- 
sidered, but,  roughly,  this  is  the  practical  way  to 
do  it. 


Was  it  the  Potash  or  the  Water? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  to  ask  advice  ;is 
to  any  commercial  fertilizers  that  might  contain 
a  quantitj'  of  potash,  as  I  am  almost  certain  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  our  soil.  Last  year  the  lye 
from  the  prune  dipper  was  turned  on  the  ground 
near  two  almond  trees  which  seemed  to  be  dying, 
and  to  my  surprise  they  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life.  Hence  my  conclusion  that  potash  was  good 
for  our  soil.  I  will  be  much  obliged  for  any  in- 
formation you  could  give  me. — L.  E.,  Campbell. 

Your  experience  seems  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  potash,  surely,  but  the  question  still  re- 
mains, how  much  good  the  potash  did  the  trees, 
and  how  much  they  needed  the  extra  water  which 
the  waste  dips  supplied.  It  would  be  desirable 
for  you  to  make  another  experiment  with  other 
trees,  applying  wood  ashes,  if  you  have  them,  or 
about  four  pounds  per  tree  of  the  potash  which 
you  use  for  dipping,  scattering  well  and  working 
it  into  the  soil  after  it  is  moistened  by  the  rains, 
and  not  using  any  more  water  than  the  trees  or- 
dinarily receive  from  rainfall.  After  this  trial 
you  will  be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  your 
trees  need  potash  or  irrigation — by  comparing 
with  other  trees  adjacent. 


Chevalier  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  where  1  can 
purchase  Chevalier  seed  barley.  Has  this  variety 
more  value  to  feed  hens  for  egg  production  than 
common  feed  barley  or  wheat? — W.  A.  S.,  Dixon. 

Any  wholesale  dealer  in  seeds  can  supply  you, 
or  you  may  find  it  at  your  local  warehouse,  for 
it  is  somewhat  grown  in  your  district.  Chevalier 
barley  is  no  better  for  chicken  feed  than  any 
other  barley  which  is  equally  large  and  plump. 
Brewers  like  Chevalier  because  of  its  fullness  of 
starch  to  support  the  malting  process:  also  be- 
cause it  is  bright,  that  is,  white,  and  not  stained 
or  tinged  with  bluish  or  reddish  colors.  Color 
points  do  not  count  for  chicken  feed,  but  good 
plump  kernels  do.  Besides  this,  however,  darker 
kernel  (not  chaff)  usually  indicates  more  protein, 
and  therefore  a  darker  kernel  of  either  wheal 
or  barley  might  be  more  valuable  for  feeding. 
A  hard,  horny  kernel  is  richer  than  a  softer, 
more  starchy  one,  either  in  wheat  or  barley. 
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Orchard  Hints 


Is  Late  Growth  Desirable? 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  growing  of  the  new  canes  and  tips  of 
the  Himalaya  and  Mammoth  blackberries  and  the 
loganberries  for  another  month  yet,  or  until  the 
winter  rains  set  in,  by  the  liberal  application  of 
water  and  manure,  or  to  let  the  vines  remain 
dormant  for  a  period?  Will  the  tender  tips  take 
root  if  kept  growing  right  along?  I  am  forcing 
my  vines  and  they  are  making  a  rampant  growth. 
Does  it  harm  young  fruit  trees  of  four  and  five 
years  growth  to  be  kept  growing  (foliage  green 
and  luxuriant)  for  another  month  yet  by  irriga- 
tion? Is  there  danger  of  the  late  tender  shoots 
being  winter  killed?  Will  the  new  wood  grown 
as  late  as  this  bear  fruit  buds  next  spring?— 
Beginner,  Lincoln. 

We  see  no  advantages  and  much  danger  in 
forcing  late  fall  growth  as  you  propose.  Decidu- 
ous vines  and  trees  should  have  soil  moist  enough 
at  this  time  of  the  year  to  prevent  them  from 
suffering  by  dessication  and  to  prevent  bloom 
buds  previously  formed  to  become  weak  by  dry- 
ing out.  Most  soils  which  have  been  well  handled 
and  have  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  rain  or  irri- 
gation earlier  in  the  season  will  be  able  to  do 
this  for  the  trees  without  irrigation  as  late  as 
this.  However,  trees  which  have  been  scant  of 
moisture  all  summer,  either  by  neglect  or  short 
rainfall,  may  be  kept  alive  and  helped  to  produce 
next  summer  by  watering  now  or  even  later  if 
we  have  a  dry  autumn.  It  is  no  advantage  to 
any  deciduous  tree  to  be  actively  growing  now. 
Buds  formed  now  have  not  time  enough  to  be- 
come strong,  and  frost  on  sappy  growth  is  dan- 
gerous, as  you  imagine.  Farther  up  the  coast 
such  growth  is  in  great  danger  if  started  after 
August.  We  can  have  it  later  without  danger, 
hut  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  of  any  advantage 
to  indulge  in  it. 

Your  berries  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
too  much,  for  they  are  even  tenderer  than  fruit 
trees,  or  rather,  more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  dry- 
ing. If  you  have  a  fair  cane  growth,  you  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  growth  now.  Tips  will  root 
late  if  moisture  and  temperature  are  right,  but 
the  tips  have  to  get  somewhat  mature  before  root- 
ing. We  should  let  the  growth  rest  and  only 
guard  against  drying  and  shriveling,  which  usu- 
ally the  rains  will  do  for  you,  and' the  tempera- 
ture will  fall  too  low  to  force  growth.  You  are 
in  danger  of  being  a  little  too  strenuous. 


Late  Irrigation  Again. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  deciduous  fruit  or- 
chard in  San  Joaquin  county,  principally  peaches. 
The  soil  is  light  sandy  loam,  requiring  consider- 
able irrigation.  The  usual  crop  is  1000  to  1200 
tons,  but  this  year  the  tonnage  fell  to  nearly  one- 
third,  although  the  crop  promised  to  be  a  heavy 
one.  It  occurred  to  us  that  probably  we  did  not 
irrigate  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to  make  up  for 
the  deficient  rainfall.  At  what  time  of  the  year, 
in  your  opinion,  should  such  an  orchard  be  irri- 
gated, and  after  such  a  dry  season  as  this  year, 
do  you  recommend  a  light  irrigation  of  the  trees 
after  the  fruit  has  been  harvested,  say  in  October 
followed  by  cultivation,  in  order  to  strengthen 
next  year's  fruit  buds? — P.  J.  R.,  San  Francisco. 

Your  orchard  should  have  been  either  winter 
irrigated  to  make  up  for  the  rainfall  deficiency, 
or  irrigated  during  the  spring  or  early  summer 
up  to  about  three  weeks  of  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  This  would  have  insured  your  usual  crop, 
probably.  If.  however,  there  had  been  a  serious 
drying  out  of  the  soil  in  the  f.utumn,  as  there 
was  in  many  parts  of  the  valley  in  1911,  even  a 
winter  or  following  summer  irrigation  might  not 
have  brought  the  crop.  An  irrigation  right  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  is  best  calculated  to  enable 
the  tree  to  plump  out  good  fruit  buds  for  the 
following  year.  It  is  probably  now  too  late  to 
do  this,  but  an  irrigation  now  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  late  fall  drying  and  thus  enable  the 
trees  to  hold  their  strength  for  another  year's 
production.    Therefore,  if  you  find  on  digging, 


For  Beginners. 

that  your  soil  is  pretty  dry  to  a  considerable  depth, 
an  irrigation  at  once  would  be  desirable  unless 
the  recent  rains  penetrated  to  a  considerable 
depth.  A  long  dry  autumn  is  now  clearly  seen 
to  be  a  more  severe  draft  on  the  strength  of  the 
tree  than  was  formerly  imagined. 


Pruning  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  that  five-year-old, 
or  older,  apples  and  pears  should  be  summer- 
pruned  if  thrifty?  Is  it  better  than  spring  prun- 
ing? In  one-year-old  trees  how  do  you  get  the 
main  branches  well  spaced  up  and  down  the 
trunk?  They  have  such  a  tendency,  you  know,  to 
form  a  "crow's  nest,"  as  I  call  it. — D.  C,  Los 
Altos. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  summer-pruning  apple 
and  pear  trees  of  the  age  you  mention,  unless 
they  should  be  growing  wood  in  excess  and  there- 
fore need  checking  up  a  little,  which  is  the  effect 
of  summer  pruning.  It  is  usually  better  in  this 
State  to  allow  young  trees  to  make  good  growth, 
winter-pruning  for  closer  forking  of  the  branches 
and  additional  strength,  and  not  summer-pruninj? 
for  early  bearing  which  is  practiced  in  some  re- 
gions. Our  trees  usually  bear  young  enough  for 
their  own  good. 

In  spacing  branches  pinching  undesirable  shoots 
has  to  be  resorted  to,  which  throws  the  strength 
into  branches  which  are  better  placed,  and  one 
has  to  be  always  watching  for  the  breaking  of 
a  bud  which  is  desirable  for  making  into  a  branch. 
Sometimes  trees  which  are  too  high  and  lack 
properly-placed  branches  can  be  improved  by  put- 
ting in  a  side  graft  at  the  point  where  a  branch 
is  desired. 


Late  Irrigation  for  Walnuts  Dangerous. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your  answer  on 
page  301  relating  to  frosted  walnut  trees,  will 
state  that  walnuts  will  stand  considerable  frost 
when  they  are  thoroughly  dormant,  and  very  lit- 
tle when  they  are  not.  If  your  correspondent 
should  irrigate  his  trees  in  November,  and  there 
should  be  warm  weather  following,  they  would 
probably  start  to  grow  and  be  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible condition  to  stand  cold  weather.  I  have 
seen  trees  that  have  suffered  for  water  in  the 
summer  and  were  watered  late,  make  a  growth 
of  several  inches  and  set  blossoms,  which  of  course 
froze  with  the  first  cold  weather.  Your  corre- 
spondent should  not  irrigate  too  late  in  the  fall, 
and  should  try  to  have  his  trees  dormant  before 
the  first  frost. — Arthur  Staley,  Fulletron. 

Thank  you:  the  observation  is  timely  and  valu- 
able. It  should  be  taken  to  emphasize  also  the 
desirability  of  well-matured  wood  of  other  fruit 
trees  before  the  frost  period,  which  is  mentioned 
elsewhere. 


Quince  and  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  In  some  of  my  progagating 
work  the  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether 
you  can  graft  quince  on  an  apple  root  or  not.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  anything  in  my  books 
relating  to  this  matter. — C.  A.  H.,  Salinas. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  affinity  between 
the  quince  and  the  apple,  although  the  quince 
sometimes  takes  to  pears.  In  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce dwarf  trees,  quince  would  have  been  read- 
ily seized  upon  to  produce  dwarf  apple  trees,  as 
widely  'as  it  is  now  used  for  dwarf  pear  trees, 
but  such  a  use  of  it  is  not  made  at  all,  probably 
because  some  one  in  the  last  century,  or  sooner, 
found  that  the  quince  and  the  apple  would  do 
nothing  together.  Presumably  you  could  graft  a 
quince  on  the  pear  just  as  well  as  the  pear  is  fre- 
quently grafted  on  the  quince,  for  these  things 
usually  work  both  ways. 


Pruning  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  ranch  of  young  trees, 
three  years  old  in  June  this  year.  I  have  15 
acres  in  oranges  and  5  acres  in  lemons.    I  would 


like  to  prune  the  trees  this  fall,  the  lemons  on 
top  and  the  orange  trees  inside.  Will  you  please 
advise  me  when  is  the  right  time  to  prune  the 
trees?  I  have  a  fine  grove  coming  on  and  will 
do  my  very  best  to  do  the  work  at  the  right  time, 
as  to  pruning,  etc. — J.  B.,  Santa  Ana. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  can  be  successfully 
pruned  in  moderate  amount  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Heavy  pruning  should  usually  be  done  just 
before  the  new  growth  begins  in  spring  or  in 
summer,  for  there  are  several  periods  of  new 
growth  on  the  orange  tree.  Such  moderate  prun- 
ing as  you  are  likely  to  need  on  three-year-old 
trees  can  be  done  whenever  you  find  it  most  con- 
venient. 


ROSELLE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor  :  Roselle  (Hibiscus  sabdariffa,  L.) 
is  a  native  of  the  Old  World  tropics,  introduced 
into  Jamaica  many  years  ago,  and  but  compara- 
tively recently  into  Florida,  Texas,  and  Califor- 
nia. In  Australia  it  has  been  grown  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  for  some  time  and  manufactured 
into  jams  and  jellies  and  sold  widely  in  European 
countries  under  the  name  of  "Queensland"  jam 
and  jelly.  Those  preserves  made  from  it  have  a 
distinctive  and.  delicate  flavor,  being  preferred 
by  many  to  that  of  currant  or  guava. 

Practically  all  the  history,  description  and  uses 
of  this  plant  that  we  have  at  present  is  contained 
in  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  307.  Its  habit  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  cotton  plant;  the  stem  is  reddish, 
branching  profusely,  its  width  generally  equaling 
its  height,  which  ranges  from  5  to  9  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil. 

The  experiments  which  the  Government  has. 
made  have  been  confined  to  the  Sub-Tropical  Gar- 
den at  Miami,  in  southern  Florida,  and  I  will  here 
give  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  those 
experiments : 

"As  the  plant  is  a  tropical  annual  requiring  at 
least  six  months  of  warm  weather  free  from  frost 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  beginning  of  its  harvest 
period,  and  about  two  months  more  to  mature  its 
full  crop,  its  chief  interest  to  American  planters 
will  be  in  southern  Florida  and  frost-free  locali- 
ties in  California,  together  with  Porto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  To  ob- 
tain the  highest  yield  of  large  calyces,  the  seeds 
are  planted  in  southern  Florida  about  May  15th. 
Tho  young  seedlings  are  transplanted  to  the  field 
when  3  or  4  inches  high,  and  begin  blooming  late 
in  October.  The  first  fruit  is  gathered  about  the 
middle  of  November  and  should  be  harvested  as 
rapidly  as  it  reaches  suitable  size  in  order  to  in- 
sure continuance  of  blossoming  and  fruiting  until 
late  in  February."— Yearbook,  1909,  pp.  381-382. 

Now,  without  further  knowledge  of  the  habit 
of  this  plant,  taking  into  consideration  the  long 
time  required  from  the  time  of  planting  to  ma- 
tured fruits,  we  would  naturally  conclude  that 
in  all  that  large  part  of  California  north  of  Te- 
hachapi  it  could  mature  no  fruits,  as  frosts  would 
overtake  it  before  that  time.  But,  fortunately, 
here  is  where  change  of  climate  and  different  cli- 
matic conditions  often  adapt"  certain  plants  to 
local  environments. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  give  my  personal 
experience  with  this  plant  here  in  the  great  San 
Joaquin  valley.  I  have  had  the  desire  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  at  least  see  the  plant  growing, 
and  my  experiments  with  it  have  certainly  been 
a  very  agreeable  surprise  to  me.  Planting  time 
here  is  about  the  same  time  as  mentioned  above 
in  southern  Florida.  But  here  is  where  the  agree- 
able surprise  comes  in.  Instead  of  blossoming 
late  in  October  as  in  Florida,  here  it  blooms  early 
in  August.  Consequently  I  have  been  able  to 
make  my  first  picking  of  fruit  August  25th,  and 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  5  days  since  then, 
and  expect  pickings  to  continue  until  first  frosts. 

The  fruits  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  they  are 
full  grown.  There  are  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
several  latent  flower  buds,  and  when  the  fruits 
or  calyces  are  picked  when  full  grown,  these  buds 
soon  develop  and  the  productivity  of  the  plant  is 
greatly  increased.  , 

The  description  and  habits  as  given  in  the  bulle- 
tin referred  to  are  in  the  main  correct.    But  to 
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follow  its  instructions  in  transplanting  plants  3 
to  4  inches  in  height  will,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, result  in  failure.  To  transplant  like  cab- 
bage and  tomatoes  ordinarily,  they  will  die.  Even 
taken  up  with  garden  trowel,  if  the  soil  is  only 
a  little  shaken  up  around  the  roots,  they  are  very 
slow  in  recovering.  The  better  way,  when  it  is 
desired  to  start  plants  before  they  can  be  safely 
set  into  the  open  ground,  is  to  plant  the  seed  in 
small  berry  boxes  from  which  the  small  plants 
can  be  transplanted  without  the  least  disturbance 
or  shock.  It  is  strictly  a  tap-rooted  plant,  send- 
ing down  a  main-  root  like  the  California  black 
walnut.  I  took  up  a  plant  4  inches  high,  grown 
from  planting  seed  in  open  ground,  to  examine 
its  root  system,  and  found  the  main  root  already 
about  12  inches  long.  For  this  reason  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  large  in  the  boxes 
mentioned  before  transplanting.  It  is,  on  account 
of  this  splendid  root  system,  the  best  drought- 
resisting  cultivated  plant  that  I  have  knowledge 
of.  When  there  is  even  a  moderately  subirrigated 
or  moist  subsoil,  I  have  found  that  after  plants 
are  from  4  to  6  inches  in  height,  watering  or 
irrigating  does  not  stimulate  their  growth. 

In  regard  to  (as  per  Bulletin)  a  fixed  season 
for  fruiting  regardless  of  age  or  size,  I  also  find 
correct.  At  present  writing  I  have  plants  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  sizes  ranging  from  8  inches  to 
7  feet  in  height,  and  all  laden  with  fruit  in  all 
stages  of  development. 


It  is  certainly  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  also  a 
most  interesting  plant,  and  on  account  of  its  easy 
propagation,  should  be  found  in  every  home  gar- 
den. In  this  section  even  a  half  dozen  plants  will 
produce  sufficient  fruit  for  the  ordinary  family. 

An  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  shows 
the  constituents  of  the  calyces  so  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cranberry  that  the  difference  is 
comparatively  negligible. 

Turlock,  Cal.  J.  S.  Philippi. 

[We  are  glad  Mr.  Philippi  prepared  the  above 
statement  for  publication,  because  the  plant  de- 
serves to  be  more  widely  grown  wherever  the 
frostless  season  is  long  enough.  It  is  important 
to  state,  however,  that  this  plant  was  successfully 
grown  in  California  for  years  before  the  Florida 
experiments  were  undertaken.  The  first  announce- 
ment of  the  desirability  was  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity Experiment  Station  about  twenty  years  ago, 
on  the  basis  of  plants  grown  at  the  Pomona  sta- 
tion by  J.  W.  Mills.  More  than  fifteen  years  ago 
the  seed  was  distributed  by  the  University,  and 
more  recently  it  has  been  regularly  listed  and 
sold  by  Los  Angeles  seedsmen.  Mr.  Philippi's  ex- 
perience remains,  however,  of  much  interest  as 
showing  the  adaptation  of  the  plant  to  valley  situ- 
ations in  central  California. — Editor.] 


vent  its  spread.   Even  if  it  were  established, 
trees  would  be  so  dormant  at  fumigating  tu 
that  heavy  doses  could  be  given,  and  the  tree, 
being  rather  small,  would  be  easier  to  fumigate 
than  larger  ones,  and  the  fumigation  would  be 
very  effective. 

Fertilization.  —  Fertilization  is  practiced  by 
about  all  of  the  leading  growers  to  the  extent  of 
$30  or  so.  Probably  the  proportion  of  phosphates 
is  greater  than  elsewhere,  and  nitrogen  and  pot- 
ash less.  This  is  because  the  soil  seems  to  carry 
a  good  deal  of  potash  and  natural  cover  crops 
are  good  nitrogen  providers.  Nevertheless,  about 
five  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree  looks  good 
in  the  spring  while  the  cover  crop  is  being  de- 
composed. 

Cover  Crops. — Nature  is  very  kind  to  citrus 
growers  here  in  providing  humus  and  nitrogen. 
A  few  growers  raise  leguminous  cover  crops  of 
some  kind  without  trying  to.  When  the  rains 
start  in  the  fall  a  vigorous  growth  of  weeds  starts 
and  continues  until  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 
There  is  no  need  to  try  to  encourage  this  growth, 
as  it  comes  by  itself.  Usually  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  burr  clover,  and  this  provides  nitrogen  enough 
with  a  good  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  growth 
starts,  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  condition.  That 
is  one  reason  why  fertilization  can  be  limited 
mainly  to  phosphates,  nitrates  in  the  spring,  and 
a  little  potash. 

Thus  all  along  the  line  the  cost  of  citrus  grow- 
ing is  small,  the  land  and  water  both  being  very 
cheap,  frost  and  insect  fighting  unnecessary,  cover 
crops  almost  provided  by  nature,  and  fertilizing 
inexpensive.  In  fact,  the  total  cost  of  caring  for 
a  grove  about  as  well  as  the  best  are  cared  for 
is  hardly  more  than  $100  to  $110  an  acre  per 
year,  divided  about  as  follows :  Interest  on  cost 
of  grove  at  10%,  $30;  water,  $5;  care,  $20;  fer- 
tilization, $25 ;  picking,  $25.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  these  figures  are  only  approximate,  as 
any  figures  applied  generally  must  be. 

Returns  From  the  Grove. — Returns  from  a  grove 
of  orange  trees  are  about  proportionate  to  the 
expense  of  caring  for  it,  and  while  the  cost  of 
caring  for  a  grove  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
is  in  the  best  groves  of  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State,  the  yields  are  only  a  fraction 
of  what  the  best  growers  elsewhere  get.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  climate,  as  the  seasons  are 
so  distinct  that  growth  is  stopped  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  the  trees  do  not  reach 
the  size  of  those  elsewhere,  and  evidently  it  is 
impossible  to  greatly  increase  production  by  forc- 
ing the  trees  by  fertilizers  or  otherwise. 

The  greatest  average  yields  hardly  go  over  200 
boxes  per  acre,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  suited  with  150  boxes 
from  one  year  to  another.  A  very  much  greater 
yield  it  probably  would  be  hard  to  secure.  Since, 
however,  the  cost  of  producing  150  boxes  is  so 
small,  citrus  growing  is  looked  upon  as  a  very 
satisfactory  business.  One  man  can  look  after 
double  the  acres  he  can  in  the  south  and  make 
a  good  job  of  it,  and  not  so  much  capital  is 
needed  to  get  a  start. 

Markets  and  Prospects. — For  a  long  time  the 
returns  were  so  bad  that  the  groves  barely  hung 
on.  Since  the  Exchange  became  the  riding  factor, 
prospects  have  brightened  and  conditions  seem 
permanently  better.  Last  year  the  average  re- 
turns were  slightly  over  $1.50  per  box,  net,  which 
means  good  profits. 

All  of  the  fruit  is  marketed  early,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  same  as  from  the  Porter- 
ville  district.  Thus  the  season  is  good  for  or- 
anges, no  matter  how  great  the  production  is. 
Pre-icing  and  refrigerating  charges  are  unneces- 
sary, and  if  desirable  the  season  can  be  lengthened 
six  weeks  longer  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  fruit. 

The  picking  may  be  greatly  hindered  by  rains,  . 
which  are  sometimes  abundant  at  that  time,  but 
which  will  do  no  appreciable  injury  beyond  mak- 
ing a  few  days'  delay  and  increasing  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  picking. 

As  it  is,  the  rather  small  capital  needed  to 
start  an  orange  grove,  inexpensive  operation,  a 
fairly  sure  crop,  good  net  profits,  and  profitable 
returns  make  citrus  growing  in  the  northern  Sac- 
ramento valley  satisfactory  to  the  growers  and 
sure  of  a  good  standing  in  the  future. 


Citrus  Growing  in  Northern 

California. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Roughly  speaking,  the  northern  Sacramento 
valley  is  the  third  great  citrus  district  of  Califor- 
nia, counting  all  south  of  the  Tehachapi  as  one 
and  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  second.  This  Sac- 
ramento valley  district  centers,  historically  at 
least,  around  Oroville,  but  extends  quite  a  dis- 
tance along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley  both 
north  and  south,  and  now  seems  to  be  extending 
over  toward  the  western  edge  and  in  favored  spots 
near  the  center. 

In  this  way  the  possible  citrus  land  is  very 
extensive,  although  in  actual  output  and  impor- 
tance thus  far  this  district  is  far  behind  the  San 
Joaquin  country  and  no  such  general  citrus  de- 
velopment seems  to  be  going  on  as  in  that  sec- 
tion. Yet  the  possibilities  .  of  the  country  and 
several  important  features  of  citrus  growing 
should  make  it  receive  the  consideration  of  or- 
ange growers  everywhere. 

Important  Characteristics. — The  great  charac- 
teristics of  the  district  are  early  fruit,  very  safe 
and  inexpensive  production,  and  a  rather  small 
yield.  How  much  the  size  of  the  crops  would 
offset  inexpensive  production  as  compared  with 
the  larger  crops  and  more  expensive  culture,  pro- 
vided a  partial  overproduction  occurred,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  apparently  northern  growers 
could  afford  to  sell  their  fruit  at  nearly  as  low 
a  price  and  possibly  lower  than  central  or  south- 
ern growers  and  still  continue  in  business. 

Cost  of  a  Grove.— The  small  cost  of  providing 
oranges — for  oranges  are  the  only  citrus  fruit 
grown  to  any  extent — comes  both  in  the  establish- 
ment and  running  of  a  grove.  Similar  land  to 
that  of  a  majority  of  the  groves,  and  as  good  as 
the  case  calls  for,  can  be  secured  for  about  $100 
per  acre  or  less  in  large  tracts,  with  water  rights 
as  little  as  $15  per  acre,  plus  cost  of  ditches.  This 
land  is  usually  slightly  rolling,  and  naturally  is 
often  sparsely  covered  with  small  oak.  The  soil 
is  a  red  clay  carrying  a  large  amount  of  "  very 
coarse  gravel,  or  rather  water-washed  rock,  which 
gets  more  abundant  as  the  depth  increases.  It 
is  not  very  rich,  but  rseems  ■  very  good  for  citrus 
trees  and  olives,  aM~  fairly  satisfactory  for  al- 
monds and  peaches.  The  gravel  is  so  mixed  with 
soil  that  irrigating  water  does  not  leach  out  read- 
ily; and  the,  soil' is  sufficiently  deep  to  give  a  good 
root  growth.  - .  \ 

A  person  should  get  as  "frost  free"  a  location 
as  possible ;  also,  the  better  the  soil  the  better  the 


grove.  Not  every  piece  of  land  is  right  for  citrus 
growing,  by  any  means,  but  the  above  figures 
for  orange  land  are  according  to  conditions  and 
show  that  the  initial  cost  is  not  great. 

Planting  and  Care. — The  trees  do  not  grow  as 
large  as  they  do  farther  south,  so  more  should 
be  planted  per  acre — say  about  90 — and  the  cost 
of  trees  therefore  would  be  slightly  more.  The 
trees  also  grow  rather  slower  and  do  not  bear 
enough  to  be  financially  profitable  for  seven  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  water  costs  only  about  $5 
per  acre  per  year,  and  interest  and  taxes  much 
less  than  where  higher  values  rule,  so  this  and 
the  crops  grown  between  the  trees  while  the  lat- 
ter are  growing  keeps  the  cost  of  establishing  a 
grove  down  well,  as  anyone  can  figure  out  for 
himself. 

Irrigation. — The  greatest  advantages  in  cost  of 
managing  a  grove  over  the  southern  and  central 
districts  comes  in  irrigation,  as  water  is  abundant 
and  cheap.  Although  in  temperature  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  northern  Sacramento  valley  is 
almost  a  counterpart  of  the  southern  San  Joaquin, 
moisture  supplies  differ  greatly. 

In  the  valley  the  annual  precipitation  averages 
20  inches  up,  and  in  the  mountains  so  much  more 
than  in  the  south  that  streams  could  provide 
enough  water  to  irrigate  every  acre  of  the  val- 
ley, provided  proper  storage  and  distributing  sys- 
tems were  arranged.  As  stated  above,  the  cost 
of  a  water  right  may  be  only  about  $15  per  acre, 
and  the  annual  cost  about  $5  flat,  or  12%  cents 
per  inch  for  24  hours.  Some  growers  pay  only 
$2.50  per  acre  per  year,  and  the  average  is  not 
far  from  $5.00. 

The  water,  being  so  abundant,  is  distributed 
in  dirt  ditches,  which  saves  the  cost  of  concrete 
piping  through  the  groves. 

Frost  Fighting. — Frost  fighting  is,  practically 
speaking,  not  necessary,  and  is  not  employed. 
This  is  not  on  account  of  the  absence  of  low  tem- 
peratures, but  because  the  trees  are  in  such  a 
dormant  condition  that  the  very  lowest  tempera- 
tures occurring  seldom  injure  them.  The  mercury 
usually  goes  even  lower  than  in  the  other  citrus 
belts.  Last  winter  a  few  oranges  that  were  not 
off  when  the  severe  frosts  came  were  nipped,  and 
grafted  trees  with  young  soft  growth  cut  back. 
Otherwise,  practically  no  harm  was  done. 

There  are  no  insect  pests  of  importance.  The 
yellow  scale  is  in  Oroville  and  Chico,  but  not  out 
in  the  groves,  and  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Earl  Mills  has  fumigating  tents  at  work  to  pre- 
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Sunflowers  and  Their  Handling. 


Bees  Mixing  Sunflowers. 

To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  of  mine 
bought  some  Russian  sunflower  seed. 
Having  more  thaii  he  wanted,  he  distrib- 
uted a  little  to  a  number  of  his  friends. 

1  got  some  of  it.  One  neighbor  planted 
his  in  poor,  hard,  unirrigated  soil;  he 
got  little,  means  flowers  and  plants  about 

2  feet  high.  Another  planted  too  close  to 
the  chickens,  and  he  got  nothing.  Miue 
came  through,  and,  as  our  friend  E.  B. 
D„  of  Kclseyville,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Rural,  explains,  f  got  several  varie- 
ties, some  stalks  with  as  many  as  15  or 
20  blossoms,  and  some  with  only  one  im- 
mense large  flower.  Again,  some  blossoms 
contain  only  striped  seed,  while  some 
contain  jet  black  seed,  and  this  latter  has 
an  immense  leaf  and  flower. 

I  submit  that  the  bees,  and  especially 
the  bumble-bees,  are  a  great  factor  in 
mixing  the  pollen  of  all  blossoms,  and 
it  matters  not  whether  the  bees  do  the 
work  or  Luther  Burbank,  the  result  is 
the  same:  a  mixed  seed  or  fruit,  some- 
times better  but  almost  always  worse. 
Expert  horticulturists  know  that  the  bees 
do  the  work  and  that  sometimes  the  re- 
sults are  not  apparent  for  a  year  or 
so.  Almost  everyone  has  noted  the  effect 
of  pollen  mixing  on  pumpkins,  corn  and 
other  plants,  but  they  little  suspect  that 
the  bees  In  flying  from  one -blossom  to 
another  carry  the  pollen  on  their  backs 
and  mi^  the  blossoms — hence  the  new  va- 
rieties. Geo.  P.  Kei.ley. 

Auburn. 

Harvesting  and  Threshing 
Sunflowers. 

This  observation  is  interesting.  In  an- 
swer to  other  correspondents,  we  note 
that  a  convenient  and  quick  way  of  har- 
vesting and  threshing  runflowers  is  to 
have  a  large  box  with  a  false  bottom  of 
woven  wire  set  into  a  wagon  bed.  The 
sunflowers  are  thrown  in  this  as  picked 
and  beaten  with  a  pitchfork  or  other 
implement  until  the  seeds  are  knocked 
out.  The  seeds  fall  through  the  wire  on 
to  the  real  bottom  of  the  box  and  the 
empty  heads  are  thrown  away. 

The  box  can  be  made  large  enough  to 
fill  most  of  the  wagon  bed,  leaving  only 
space  for  the  man  who  is  wielding  the 
pitchfork.  The  best  wire  for  this  purpose 
is  about  two  to  three  strands  to  the 
inch.  The  wire  should  be  stretched  tight 
and  should  be  about  18  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  The  sides  of  the  box 
bad  better  come  up  about  8  inches  above 
the  wire  to  keep  the  heads  from  jumping 
out  when  struck. 

The  heads  should  be  harvested  as  soon 
as  ripe  and  before  drying  out.  At  this 
time  the  seeds  will  fall  out  readily.  If 
too  dry  the  head  will  break  up  when 
struck.  The  seeds  come  out  best  when 
the  heads  are  flower  side  up. 

With  such  an  apparatus,  growers  who 
use  it  say  that  one  man  can  knock  out 
the  seeds  from  all  the  heads  that  two 
men  picking  can  generally  throw  in. 


BIRDS   AS   RODENT  DESTROY- 
ERS. 


To  the  Editor:  Probably  no  class  of 
birds  has  been  more  often  misjudged  or 
misunderstood  than  the  birds  of  prey. 
In  fact  the  time  is  not  long  past  when 
the  name  hawk  or  owl  was  enough  to 
convict  any  bird.  In  these  days,  how- 
ever, we  are  beginning  to  realize  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  "among 
the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valu- 
able birds  that  wage  war  against  the 
foes  of  the  agriculturist."  While  the 
smaller  birds  destroy  the  insect  foes  of 
the  farmer,  the  hawks  and  owls  help  to 


hold  in  check  the  small  animal  life, 
which,  when  uncontrolled,  works  such 
havoc  in  the  crops. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every  hawk 
and  owl,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  kills 
at  least  a  thousand  mice  or  their  equiv- 
alent in  insects.  If  each  mouse,  or  its 
equivalent  in  insects,  caused  the  farmer 
a  loss  of  only  two  cents  per  annum,  this 
would  make  each  hawk  and  owl  worth 
at  least  $20  a  year  to  the  farmer. 

For  convenience  we  may  divide  the 
birds  of  prey  into  two  general  classes: 
(1)  those  almost,  wholly  harmful,  and  (2) 
those  almost  wholly  beneficial. 

In  the  first  class,  among  the  hawks, 
are  the  Cooper's,  sharp-shinned,  and  duck 
hawks.  The  Cooper's  and  sharp-shinned 
are  very  similar  in  appearance,  the  sharp- 
shinned  being  simply  a  "smaller  edition" 
of  its  larger  cousin.  These  are  the  two 
species  commonly  known  as  "hen  and 
chicken"  hawks,  being  especially  destruc- 
tive in  the  poultry  yard.  Aside  from  the 
direct  loss  which  they  cause  the  farmer 
in  this  way,  they  also  add  to  this  loss 
by  killing  great  numbers  of  the  useful 
insect  and  seed-eating  birds.  The  decrease 
of  certain  game  birds,  in  some  localities, 
can  also  be  laid  at  the  door  of  "these 
desperadoes  in  feathers."  The  duck  hawk 
being  found  chiefly  about  large  bodies 
of  water,  confines  its  depredations  almost 
entirely  to  waterfowl,  so  it  is  of  little 
interest  to  the  farmer. 

One  practical  farmer  has  suggested 
that  "shelters  which  will  enable  chick- 
ens to  escape  from  hawks  can  be  easily 
made  by  putting  forked  sticks  in  the 
ground  and  over  all  a  layer  of  brush, 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground." 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  bene- 
ficial hawks  may  be  placed  the  marsh 
hawk,  the  Western  red-tailed  hawk,  and 
the  sparrow  hawk.  While  these  birds 
may  occasionally  invade  the  poultry  yard 
or  destroy  birds,  the  harm  done  in  this 
way  is  very  little  compared  with  the  good 
which  they  do  in  the  destruction  of  in- 
jurious rodents  and  insects. 

The  following,  quoted  from  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
serves  to  show  the  economic  value  of  the 
marsh  hawk:  "It  is  probably  the  most 
active  and  determined  foe  of  meadow  mice 
and  ground  squirrels,  destroying  greater 
number  of  these  pests  than  any  other 
species.  *  *  »  it  preserves  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  grain,  thousands  of 
fruit  trees,  and  innumerable  nests  of  song 
birds,  by  destroying  the  vermin  which 
eat  the  grain,  girdle  the  trees  and  de- 
vour the  eggs  and  young  of  the  birds." 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  hawk 
is  the  large  white  patch  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  above,  which  shows  very  plainly 
when  the  bird  flies. 

The  Western  red-tailed  hawk  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the 
hawks.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  killed 
under  the  misleading  name  of  "hen 
hawk."  Only  about  7%  of  the  food  of 
this  hawk  is  chicken,  while  66%  of  it 
consists  of  ground  squirrels,  mice,  and 
other  injurious  rodents,  which  places  the 
bird  decidedly  among  the  farmer's  friends. 
The  ground  squirrel  not  only  preys  on 
the  crops,  but  is  a  chicken  thief  as  well, 
and  is  so  sly  that  it  often  carries  on  its 
work  entirely  unnoticed. 

While  most  of  the  hawks  are  especially 
useful  as  rodent  destroyers,  some  of  them 
feed  largely  on  Insects.  One  of  these  is 
the  little  sparrow  hawk,  its  food  being 
chiefly  such  insects  as  grasshoppers  and 
crickets.  At  certain  seasons  it  also  feeds 
largely  on  mice  and  other  small  animals. 
The  sparrow  hawk  is  often  confused  with 
the  sharp-shinned  hawk.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  lighter  color  and  black 
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markings  on  head,  by  its  habit  of  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  found  out  in  the  open,  often  on  tele- 
phone poles,  while  the  sharp-shinned  usu- 
ally remains  hidden  until  ready  to  dart 
out  after  its  prey. 

Another  bird  very  similar  to  the  spar- 
row hawk  in  its  food  habits  is  the  Cali- 
fornia shrike  or  "butcher  bird,"  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  Although  this  bird  is 
placed  on  the  black-list  because  of  its 
habit  of  destroying  birds,  in  an  examina- 
tion of  124  stomachs  only  two  birds  were 
found.    On  the  other  hand,  the  injurious 
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animals  eaten  far  outnumber  the  birds, 
while  about  83%  of  its  food  for  the  year 
is  insects.  According  to  Mr.  Grinnell  of 
the  University  of  California,  "as  it  is 
such  a  persistent  destroyer  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem cricket  and  other  injurious  insects, 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial birds  from  the  agriculturist's  stand- 
point." 

Space  prevents  the  discussion  of  the 
food  habits  of  other  hawks  to  be  found 
in  the  State,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
farmer  who  protects  all  members  of  this 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  harm- 
ful species  named,  will  get  more  than 
"value  received"  by  seeing  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  rodent  pests  on  his  farm. 

California  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 


MORE  WHITEWASHES. 


We  are  bound  to  put  a  clean  face  on 
California  farm  buildings,  if  we  have  to 
steal  all  the  recipes  which  our  enterpris- 
ing exchanges  bring  to  notice. 

The  Australians  use  a  whitewash  which 
it  is  claimed  will  not  rub  off.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner: 

Dissolve  two  pounds  of  ordinary  glue 
in  seven  pints  of  water,  and  when  all  is 
dissolved  add  six  ounce  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water.  Stir  the  mixture  up  well,  and 
then  add  sufficient  whiting  to  make  it 
up  to  the  usual  consistence  and  apply  with 
a  bush  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  dries  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  by  the  action  of  light  becomes 
converted  into  a  perfectly  insoluble  wa- 
terproof substance  which  does  not  wash 
off  even  with  hot  water  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  give  rise  to  mold  growth, 
as  whitewash  made  up  with  size  often 
does.  It  may  be  colored  to  any  desired 
shade  by  the  use  of  a  trace  of  aniline 
dye  or  powder  coloring,  while  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  proportion  of  calcic  sul- 
phite its  antiseptic  power  is  much  in- 
creased. 

A  recent  consular  report  states  that  a 
traveler  in  the  rural  districts  of  Uru- 
guay will  be  struck  by  the  fine  white 
color  of  the  farm  buildings,  even  during 
the  wet  season.  This  neat  effect  is  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  a  whitewash  prepared 
by  macerating  the  sliced  leaves  of  the 
common  cactus  in  water  for  24  hours,  pro- 
ducing a  liquid  of  creamy  consistence,  to 
which  lime  is  added  and  the  whole  well 
mixed.  "When  applied  to  any  surface, 
be  it  of  wood,  brick,  iron  or  other  mate- 
rial a  beautiful  pearly  white  appearance 
is  produced,  which  will  endure  through 
storms  and  frosts  for  many  years."  It 
is  suggested  that  in  sections  of  the  Uni- 
ted. States  where  the  cactus  is  abundant 
it  might  be  utilized  with  advantage  in 
this  manner. 

These  whitewashes,  like  all  those  which 
contain  milk,  flour,  glue  or  other  organic 
matter,  are  not  recommended  for  use  in 
damp,  interior  places. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO    POINDEXTER,   State  Agent, 
320  Mnrket  St.,  Snn  Francisco. 


MORSE'S 


FALL 

ATALOGUE 

f 


BULBS 


We  have  just  issued,  and  have  ready  for 
delivery, 

OUR  NEW  1912  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

This  Catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete we  have  ever  issued,  descriptive  of 
these  favorite  flowers  of  the  gardener.  It 
is  free — write  for  it  today. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

117  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


VETCH  and  BURR  CLOVER 

Are  the  best  cover  crops — having  great  Nitrogen  gathering  proper- 
ties.   Write  to  us  for  full  information. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

(Free  of  Dodder) 

The  present  weather  conditions  are  ideal  for  sowing  this  seed. 
We  now  have  stocks  of  Arabian,  Turkestan  and  Domestic  seed  of 
highest  quality. 

Samples  and  prices  furnished  upon  application. 


VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 


707  J  STREET, 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


This    Illustrates    imp    the    many    sizes  and  styles  of   fruit   trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROSDEl  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  55'-554-S5>  So  First  Street,  San  Jo«e,  Cal. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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The  Raisin  Industry. 


IBy  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Some  rather  peculiar  and  unfortunate 
conditions  affect  the  raisin  market  that 
influence  other  agricultural  products  only 
to  a  very  slight  degree.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  that  the  big  demand 
for  raisins  comes  immedately  after  har- 
vest and  then  falls  off  badly  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  This  condition  is  due  largely 
to  the  history  of  raisins  among  northern 
peoples. 

In  the  hot,  semi-arid  countries  where 
raisins  are  grown  they  have  been  always 
a  regular  feature  of  the  diet,  but  in  the 
north,  far  from  the  region  of  their  pro- 
duction, they  were  at  first  very  expensive 
and  used  only  on  gala  occasions,  notably 
at  the  Christmas  holidays.  This  condi- 
tion no  longer  exists  in  its  entirety,  but 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  exist  it  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  market.  Many 
American  families  hardly  see  a  raisin  on 
their  table  or  in  their  food  between  New 
Year  and  Thanksgiving,  but  must  have 
their  nuts  and  raisins,  their  fruit  cake 
and  plum  pudding,  raisins  being  the 
"plums"  in  the  latter  case,  during  the 
holidays  of  fall  and  winter.  Others  use 
so  many  more  raisins  during  the  holidays 
than  during  the  summer  that  the  far 
larger  part  of  the  raisins  have  to  be  sold 
in  time  to  get  from  California  packer  to 
Eastern  jobber,  retailer  and  consumer  in 
the  very  limited  time  between  the  time 
they  can  be  cured  properly  and  the  holi 
days. 

Other  dried  fruits  have  a  market  that 
lasts  fairly  well  all  the  year  round  and 
are  also  ready  for  shipment  long  before 
the  raisins  are  ready,  and  in  this  way 
raisins  are  at  a  big  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  them. 

Unfortunate  Effects. — That  the  ef- 
fects of  this  sudden  demand  for  raisins, 
followed  by  only  a  small  demand  are  un- 
fortunate can  be  seen  readily  from  a  brief 
examination  of  the  situation.  The  grower 
of  any  product  feels  he  must  sell  soon 
after  he  has  it  ready.  In  this  case  the 
growers  also  know  that  they  just  have  to 
get  rid  of  their  raisins  at  this  time,  and 
the  mental  effect  of  the  combination 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  prices 
nearly  every  year.    No  matter  how  small 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease-. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Treea  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-rooted,  No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or 
shipping.    Write  us. 

RO  I  T  LEDGE  SEED  AND  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


a  crop  there  is,  or  how  good  the  prices, 
the  call  for  raisins  when  they  first  come 
in  makes  the  packers  run  at  full  blast,  the 
packing  houses  are  soon  filled  to  the  roof, 
more  raisins  are  fired  at  them,  there  is 
not  room  to  store  them,  and  prices  col- 
lapse. Then  the  very  knowledge  that 
this  thing  is  bound  to  occur  makes  the 
packers  backward  about  paying  decent 
prices  at  any  time.  In  brief,  the  whole 
proposition  is  an  endless  chain:  knowing 
that  prices  are  likely  to  be  bad  makes 
them  still  worse. 

Bad  breaks  in  price  might  be  prevented 
at  this  time  if  the  packers  could  be  pre- 
vented from  jumping  their  contracts,  but 
when  prices  fall,  some  of  them,  though 
not  all,  think  they  are  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  pay  more  than  current  rates  for 
raisins,  which  makes  them  careless  about 
sustaining  prices  and  works  an  injustice 
upon  the  packers  that  will  pay.  On  the 
other  hand,  growers  also  have  the  repu- 
tation of  often  refusing  to  deliver  raisins 
when  prices  go  above  what  contracts  call 
for. 

This  same  unevenness  to  the  market 
violates  another  important  principle  of 
selling,  and  that  is  any  product  should  be 
worth  more,  not  less,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. If  an  Eastern  wholesaler  stocks 
up  in  the  fall  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
sell  those  goods  in  the  following  spring 
and  summer  for  what  he  could  get  before 
Christmas,  plus  interest  on  his  money, 
cost  of  insurance  and  storage,  and  a  slight 
profit.  Otherwise  he  loses  money.  Since 
prices  generally  fall  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  man  with  extra  stock  loses 
money  on  them,  wholesalers  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  buying  only  what  they 
need  for  the  fall  trade,  and  after  that 
buying  goods  only  as  they  need  them. 
Hardly  a  thing  could  have  a  more  in- 
jurious effect  upon  consumption  than  this 
condition,  and  that  is  possibly  one  reason 
why  the  British  use  many  times  more 
raisins  per  capita  than  do  Americans.  If 
the  market  was  properly  developed  in  the 
United  States  every  acre  of  raisin  land  in 
the  State  could  be  planted,  would  bring  a 
decent  profit  to  its  owner,  raisins  could 
still  sell  at  a  fair  price  to  the  consumer 
and  everybody  all  along  the  line  would 
be  better  off. 

Time  Too  Limited. — The  way  things  are 
done  now,  the  time  is  too  limited  between 
harvest  and  the  holidays  to  get  a  square 
deal  even  on  the  holiday  trade.  There  is 
time  to  get  the  raisins  from  the  vineyard 
to  the  retailer's  window  in  good  time  be- 
fore Thanksgiving,  provided  all  business 
arrangements  are  smoothed  out,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  what  prices  are  going  to 
be  hinders  business  instead  of  helping, 
discourages  every  step  the  raisins  have  to 
take.  Once  the  trade  was  sure  what  prices 
would  be,  the  grower  would  contract  his 
crop  freely  to  the  packer,  the  jobber  would 
buy  well  in  advance  for  the  retailer,  and 
the  retailer  would  order  well  in  advance 
so  as  to  get  the  raisins  in  time.  Instead 
of  this,  even  the  future  sales  are  hin- 
dered, although  many  are  made,  because 
every  person  concerned  feels  that  prices 
may  fall  before  delivery,  and  all  wait  as 
long  as  possible  before  buying  so  as  to  get 
the  best  price  possible.  Consequently  the 
work  of  making  sales  is  added  to  the  work 
of  handling  the  product  just  at  a  time 
when  the  rush  of  other  holiday  trade  is 
taking  the  mind  of  dealers  from  raisins, 
and  raisins  do  not  get  into  the  grocer's 
window  to  attract  the  public  eye  to  half 
the  extent  they  should. 

Now,  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  a  big 
holiday  trade  followed  by  a  dull  spell 
seems  to  show  that  conditions  are  disas- 
trous to  the  raisin  grower,  and  under  the 
present  way  of  doing  things  they  cer- 


Your 
Money 
Back 
on  the 
Co 


ver 


Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 

low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

FARMfifFRM  11  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
r/inlHUUCniH  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea.  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 

Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


FERTILIZERS 

Phosphorus  In  the  essential  element  most  Incklng  in  California  soil*.  Ml 
prominent  soil  expert!)  nrsr  phosphate  fertilization.  MOCOCO  SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE la  the  Cheap  eel  fertilizer  on  the  market.  Now  is  the  bent  time  to 
apply  It.    Especially  valuable  for  Alfalfa. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds.  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Mtrnie  of  Smlii.  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  I. line,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Martinez,  Cal. 

1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  aale.  Cheap. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BULBS 


For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

24S  S.  Main  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  gl.'.00  per  M. 
Burbnnk's  Patagoiiin  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

I  MTED  FRl'IT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 
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SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


gn  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Vi  Drill.     Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


TREES 

From  preseat  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
dace.  White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


P.  0.  BOX  177 


NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Each  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  is 
used  in  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  hoose 
about  each  tree,  which  in- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  loss  in  your 
tree  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  in  the  winter 
while  the  bark  is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned in  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  each  you 
could  protect  them?  Think 
it  over,  and  write  us  for 
samples  and  prices  or  phone  us  your 
wants — Greene  1325. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

935  E.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Visalla.  Cal  Write 
for  literature 


T«  Exterminate 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  •  ■  Frul< 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OffWt   C24   California   St..   San  P»»»«Ii» 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


tainly  are  bad  and  then  a  little  worse. 
If  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be  and 
easily  could  be,  they  would  not  be  bad  at 
all,  but  one  of  the  best  possible  aids  to 
selling  goods.  Think  what  it  ought  to 
mean  to  have  the  public  falling  over  them- 
selves to  buy  a  product  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  with  no  reason  for 
stopping  buying  later  on!  It  is  the  whole 
system  of  marketing  that  is  at  fault,  with 
no  valid  reason  why  the  system  should 
not  be  changed. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


Concerning  the  first  article  on  the 
raisin  industry,  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  September  7th,  we  have 
received  the  following  communication, 
which  further  emphasizes  the  need  of 
the  grower  for  a  better  system  of  mar- 
keting his  goods. 

To  the  Editor:  The  writer  read  with 
interest  your  article,  copied  in  the  Fresno 
Republican  of  September  10th,  with  ref- 
ernce  to  the  cost  of  producing  raisins. 
You  failed  to  take  into  consideration  that 
the  average  life  of  a  vineyard  is  not  above 
30  years,  and  that  during  these  30  years 
only,  26  crops  can  be  harvested  at  best, 
and  that  the  vineyard  that  will  average 
five-eights  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  for  26 
consecutive  crops  is  a  marvel. 

It  costs  me  three  and  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  to  produce  raisins  and 
deliver  them  to  the  packinghouse,  and  my 
vineyard  is  only  3  miles  from  town,  and 
no  man  can  afford  to  sell  them  for  less. 

However,  that  is  not  the  point,  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
raisins,  dried  peaches  and  prunes  have 
been  shipped  out  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia during  the  last  25  years  at  a  price 
below  the  cost  of  production,  to  the  pro- 
ducer. This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
denied. 

We  are  looking  for  a  remedy.  The 
State  has  lost  millions  of  dollars  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  many  honest  men  gone  to 
the  wall. 

Let  us  see  what  others  are  doing  in 
such  cases. 

The  Russian  government  fixes  the  price 
of  wheat  at  a  figure  that  gives  the  farmer 
a  chance  to  live,  and  England  has  to  buy 
it.  When  the  price  gets  to  a  certain  point 
the  government  steps  in  to  buy,  that  set- 
tles it,  no  man  will  sell  for  less  than  the 
government  is  willing  to  pay. 

The  government  of  Brazil  was  forced 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  coffee  business,  in 
order  to  protect  the  producers  as  well  as 
the  State.  The  government  fixes  the 
price. 

In  Greece,  the  government  takes  a 
hand  in  the  Zante  currant  business. 

What  are  we  doing  in  the  great  State 
of  California  for  the  producer,  the  man 
who  supports  the  entire  outfit?  So  far 
nothing.  We  have  a  State  Legislatue 
making  laws  to  protect  the  business  in- 
terests, now  why  can  we  not  get  protec- 
tion from  the  Legislature  for  the  pro- 
ducer? 

The  writer  would  like  to  suggest  a 
plan  which  perhaps  may  be  improved 
upon.  Let  us  have  a  Produce  Commis- 
sion appointed  or  elected  with  authority 
to  regulate  various  lines  of  production  to 
put  them  on  a  paying  basis.  Give  them 
authority  to  levy  a  tax  upon  say  raisins 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a  raisin 
guarantee  fund,  on  prunes  for  a  prune 
guarantee  fund,  the  same  with  dried 
peaches  and  other  dried  fruits. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  have  the 
commission  fix  a  minimum  price  at  or 
above  the  cost  of  production,  a  price  at 
which  the  State  would  buy  or  carry  the 
goods.  Each  commodity  would  stand  on 
its  own  basis,  nobody  hurt  and  everybody 
benefited.  Would  like  to  have  your 
opinion. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  Sept.  16.     P.  B.  Olufs. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  had  no  trouble  in  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  was 
small. 

It  Is  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  it  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  It  to  do  so  In  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  nbout  it? 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless(  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  is  this  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish  fair  and  living  prices  for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  it  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for — union  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 

2-gallon,  3-gallon  and  5-gallon  capacities 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


510  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


728  Con.  Realty  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


witli 


LIME  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


TRADE  MARK 


13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 

Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on  the 
market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  -  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Fresno  County  Fair. 

The  sixth  annual  Fresno  County  Fair 
Was  formally  opened  Tuesday,  October  1st, 
but  owing  to  a  heavy  wind  and  dust 
storm  the  attendance  on  that  day  was 
considerably  cut  down.  Wednesday  be- 
ing Fresno  Day.  a  banner  crowd  turned 
out,  some  10,000  paid  admissions  being 
recorded  for  the  day.  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  were  alloted  to  towns  of 
the  valley,  and  record-breaking  crowds 
were  in  attendance  each  day. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Fair  this  year 
was  by  far  the  best  one  ever  held  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Much  complaint  was  heard  among  the 
exhibitors  of  stock,  both  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  location  of  the  barns,  and 
the  high  entrance  fees  and  low  awards. 

The  dairy  breeds  were  represented  by 
U.  H.  Locke  Co.,  who  had  his  herd  of 
Jerseys  exhibited.  Thornton  &  Minor,  of 
Fresno  county,  exhibited  part  of  their 
herd  of  Holsteins,  and  Mrs.  Strader,  of 
Ceres,  entered  her  herd  of  the  Dutch 
Belted  cattle.  While  all  of  these  exhib- 
itors showed  good  stock,  as  before  stat- 
ed, no  opposition  was  brought  out  'in 
either  herd,  so  each  breeder  carried  off 
first  and  second  prizes  in  his  respective 
breed. 

The  milking  contest  was  carried  on 
for  five  days  and  was  won  by  Minor  & 
Thornton's  herd  of  Holsteins,  the  only 
competitors. 

Frank  Stark's  exhibit  of  Tamworth 
swine  and  Mrs.  Strader's  Hampshires 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  swine  and 
received  all  of  the  prizes  for  their  re- 
spective breeds. 

Ruby  &  Bowers,  of  Davis,  Cal.,  had  a 
fine  exhibit  of  stallions;  also  George 
Smith,  of  Corcoran,  who  exhibited  his 
Shire  mares  and  stallions. 

Watsonville  Apple  Show. 

The  third  annual  Apple  Show  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  is  being  held  at  Watsonville 
this  week,  and  is  being  visited  by  great 
crowds  daily.  Not  only  is  the  Apple 
Show  a  big  thing,  as  it  spreads  out  in 
the  big  pavilion  and  two  tents  adjoining, 
but  the  fine  parades  and  the  store  fronts 
of  the  merchants  all  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  event.  Even  Uncle  Sam 
sent  his  soldiers  and  military  band  from 
Monterey  to  help;  also  war  vessels  are 
at  Port  Watsonville  holding  daily  levees 
for  sight-seers. 

Apples  are  the  principal  and  in  fact 
the  whole  show,  excepting  displays  made 
by  agricultural  implement  houses.  Santa 
Cruz  county  is  represented  with  a  county 
and  many  local  exhibits.  Humboldt  and 
Nevada  counties  lead  in  effectiveness  of 
their  booths. 

The  judges  were  George  E.  Rowe,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  J.  L.  Dunas,  of  Pull- 
man, Wash.;  and  A.  E.  Stensel,  of  Boise, 
Idaho. 

No  more  effective  advertising  could  be 
secured  by  any  community  than  is  given 
the  Pajaro  valley  by  these  annual  ex- 
hibits. 


Regarding  Raisins. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
raisin  market  is  reported  to  be  helping 
the  California  Raisin  Exchange  to  en- 
roll many  new  members,  not  alone  in 
Fresno  county,  but  in  Kings  and  Tulare 
counties;  the  growers  evidently  figuring 
that  their  prospects  of  profit  cannot  well 
become  worse,  no  matter  how  or  to  whom 
their  crops  are  delivered.  The  Exchange 
is  now  said  to  number  nearly  2000  mem- 
bers, all  raisin-growers;  and  some  curi- 
osity is  shown  as  to  how  the  what  is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  "Million  Dol- 
lar Corporation"  proposes  to  handle  the 


situation.  Meanwhile,  the  Guggenheims, 
Rosenbergs,  and  other  big  packing  con- 
cerns are  said  to  be  hammering  down 
prices  in  Eastern  centers,  while  local 
packers  are  declining  to  take  delivery  of 
raisins  they  contracted  for  early  in  the 
year,  owing  to  the  contracts  calling  for 
higher  figures  than  present  quotations. 

The  manager  of  a  Fresno  concern,  when 
asked  about  this  matter  by  a  newspaper- 
man, admitted  that  some  crops  had  been 
rejected  by  his  firm.  "But  they  are  all 
doing  it,"  he  added,  apologetically.  The 
Exchange  has  been  hampered  to  some 
extent  by  the  large  acreage  controlled  by 
Armenian  growers,  but  meetings  are  now 
being  addressed  by  men  of  that  nation- 
ality, and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Exchange  have  been  explained 
many  of  the  Armenians  will  become  mem- 
bers. Offers  to  growers  at  present  ap 
pear  to  range  from  l*i  to  2  cents. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

S.  M.  Pate  has  sold  his  640-acre  dairy 
ranch  near  Merced  .to  Frank  Favier, 
Frank  Eyraud  and  M.  A.  Eyraud,  dairy- 
men of  Los  Angeles.  The  sale  included 
130  head  of  dairy  cows  and  the  consid- 
eration was  $70,000. 

A.  W.  Foster  purchased  at  the  State 
Fair  two  prize-winning  Berkshire  sows 
and  a  prize  boar  from  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
of  Mayhews,  to  be  used  as  foundation 
stock  for  his  new  swine  herd  for  the 
Hopland  Stock  Farm. 

All  of  the  Hereford  bulls  brought  to 
the  Sacramento  Fair  last  month  by  the 
Simon-Newman  Co.  were  sold  at  good 
prices,  showing  the  demand  existing  for 
good  stock. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  of  Woodland,  recently 
sold  all  his  Short-horn  bulls  to  the  New- 
hall  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  At  the  same  time 
he  sold  all  of  his  Poland  China  boars  to 
the  Miller  &  Lux  firm  at  high  prices. 

Bemmcrly  &  Duke,  of  Woodland,  have 
sold  all  their  Hereford  bulls  to  Honolulu 
breeders.  The  stock  left  San  Francisco 
last  Thursday  via  steamer.  This  stock 
came  from  the  old  Splawn  herd  of  Yak- 
ima, Wash.,  which  for  years  had  shipped 
all  surplus  stock  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
This  trade  now  comes  to  California  be- 
cause of  the  Splawn  herd  being  brought 
to  this  State. 

T.  B.  Gibson  and  Frank  Merrill,  of 
Woodland,  left  last  week  for  an  East- 
ern trip.  They  are  in  Kansas  City  this 
week  attending  the  Royal  Stock  Show, 
where  each  expects  to  buy  a  carload  of 
pure-bred  bulls  and  hogs  to  breed  from. 
Mr.  Gibson  will  go  from  Kansas  City 
with  W.  M.  Carruthers  to  Canada  to  look 
up  stock. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  left  last  week  for 
an  extended  trip  East  to  secure  stock  for 
Western  breeders.  He  went  first  to  Kan- 
sas City  to  secure  Herefords  and  Short- 
horns, then  to  Canada  for  Ayrshires  and 
Holsteins.  While  in  Canada  he  will  se- 
cure 12  head  of  A.  R.  O.  Holsteins  to 
be  shipped  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
Australia.  This  shipment  will  start  from 
.Montreal  and  go  through  the  Suez  canal, 
the  rate  being  cheaper  that  way  than 
through  the  Golden  Gate.  Mr.  Carruth- 
ers will  return  about  November  1st. 


Rumblings  From  Riverside. 

Dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  a 
mass-meeting  of  citrus  fruit-growers  held 
in  Riverside  last  week,  against  the  meth- 
ods of  marketing  the  fruit  by  the  sales 
agencies  at  present  handling  the  bulk  of 
the  crop.  Instead  of  sending  cars  of 
fruit  East  in  search  of  a  market,  it  was 
argued  that  the  growers  prefer  to  have 
the  buyers  come  West.  "Ship  California 
oranges,  cash  paid  in  advance,  and  stop 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  out  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Mir  ftrtllizart  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


[xcclsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  or  flat 

GALVANIZED  SteELJ%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
tor  ocaouovs  PROP- 

-  "IMC  »HD  TRiimO 
0HSnAPIN6 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 


Will  last  ai  long  as  the  Trees.  _X 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cal.: 

Excelsior  hooks  -  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  i  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hard  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don't  Invest  in 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  factory  in  Ihe  U.  S. 
21 1  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY.   BEREA,  OHIO 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  Injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Kalvaolsed  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  Injure  the  bark,  and  are  In  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  s- 1  ::.r.i>  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  AngeleN. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

■2i3T,  EAST  EIGHTH  STIIHET.  LOS    I  > (. i; I  l>.  OAL. 

Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
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the  'tramp'-car  business,"  was  the  gist  of 
the  talk;  while  the  system  now  in  vogue 
was  declared  to  have  destroyed  the  for- 
mer keen  competition  and  had  driven 
many  small  producers  out  of  business. 
As  against  this,  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  reports  that  the  pack- 
ing and  marketing  of  the  celebrated  Ele- 
phant brand  of  oranges,  which  is  very 
popular  in  the  Eastern  markets,  will  be 
done  by  the  Redland-Highland  Fruit  Ex- 
change this  year.  The  brand  was  shipped 
independently  heretofore.  • 


Walnut  Prices  Warranted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Walnut 
Growers  Association  held  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week,  the  following  prices  per  pound, 
fo»  this  season's  crop,  were  agreed  upon: 

No.  1  Softshells   14  c 

No.  1  Standard   13M..C 

No.  2  Walnuts   10  c 

Budded  walnuts   16y2c 

These  figures  are  based  on  an  estimated 
yield  of  approximately  11,000  tons  for 
southern  California,  and  the  Association 
v/hich  sells  the  nuts  guarantees  the 
grower  against  any  decline  in  these 
prices. 


Condition  of  Cotton  Crop. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  Septem- 
ber 25th  at  69.6%  of  normal  as  com- 
pared with  71.1  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  The  average  condition  on  Septem- 
ber 25th  of  the  last  ten  years  is  given 
as  67.5%  of  normal.  The  condition  of 
the  California  cotton  crop  is  given  as 
90%,  as  against  95%  on  August  25th. 


Concerning  Beef  Cattle. 

Up  to  October  3rd,  5,357,000  head  of 
beef  cattle  had  been  received  at  the  six 
main  markets  during  the  year,  as  against 
6,054,000  up  to  the  same  date  last  year, 
revealing  the  evident  cause  for  higher 
cost  of  beef,  says  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
World.  The  top  price  of  $11  per  100 
lbs.  for  prime  steers  was  reached  several 
times,  and  it  is  intimated  the  price  may 
be  pushed  still  higher.  Trade,  however, 
in  medium  and  lower-class  steers  was  15 
to  25  cents  lower  than  the  previous  week. 


Santa  Clara  Wine  Grapes. 

Wine  grapes  of  fine  quality  are  being 
harvested  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and 
a  large  yield  will  be  sold,  despite  the 
damage  done  by  the  rain  of  last  month. 
Petit  Syrah  grapes  are  selling  for  $20 
a  ton,  and  $18  is  being  paid  for  Carrig- 
nan,  Zinfandel,  and  Monduese  varieties. 
In  the  Los  Gatos  foothills,  the  quality  of 
the  grapes  is  reported  excellent.  Picking 
has  barely  commenced  in  the  Gilroy  sec- 
tion, but  prospects  there  are  very  en- 
couraging. 

Potato  Experiment  Station. 

J.  S.  and  W.  S.  Kuhn,  the  Pittsburg 
bankers,  who  control  the  Kuhn  Irrigated 
Land  Co.,  which  is  also  known  as  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  have 
donated  40  acres  of  land  in  Glenn  county 
along  with  water  to  irrigate  it,  to  the 
U.  S.  Government.  The  government  will 
establish  an  experimental  station  on  the 
tract,  which  will  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  potato  culture  and  potato  pests  and 
diseases. 


Orders  for  Orland  Oranges. 

Rush,  orders  for  oranges  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Orland  orange-growers  for  ship- 
ment to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
great  activity  is  being  displayed  to  get 
the  fruit  to  San  Francisco  in  time  for 
the  next  outgoing  steamer.    These  north- 


ern oranges  command  good  prices  be- 
cause they  are  ready  for  the  market 
nearly  two  months  earlier  than  those  of 
any  other  section  of  the  State. 


Prune  Prices. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Santa 
Clara  prune-growers,  those  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  are  declining  the  3%-cent 
offer  of  the  packers  and  will  stand  to- 
gether for  4%  cents  or  better.  The  grow- 
ers of  Butte  county  are  said  to  hold 
1700  tons  ready  for  offers  which  meet 
their  approbation,  but  if  such  offers  are 
not  forthcoming,  there  will  be  no  sales. 
Such  was  the  decision  reached  at  a  meet- 
ing of  prune-growers  held  at  Chico  last 
week.  News  from  Napa  says  the  Napa 
Fruit  Co.  shipped  last  week  200  tons  of 
prunes  to  Germany  and  two  cars  to  New 
York,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
price  paid  the  growers.  Nothing  new 
has  transpired  in  the  Santa  Clara  prune 
situation,  the  State  of  the  dried  fruit 
market  at  San  Jose  being  described  in 
one  word — apathetic. 


Dried  Fruit  Men  Organize. 

A  large  number  of  dried  fruit  pro- 
ducers from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  met  at  Sacramento,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  and  took  the  first  steps  for  the 
organization  of  an  association.  A  com- 
mittee of  ten  was  appointed  to  prepare 
plans. 


Various  Notes. 

San  Francisco  traffic  men  estimate  that 
more  than  60,000  tons  of  California 
canned  and  dried  fruit  will  be  shipped  to 
Europe  before  the  season  closes. 

An  outbreak  of  phylloxera  is  reported 
in  a  vineyard  of  Zinfandel  wine  grapes 
near  Yuba  City. 

The  bean  crops  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  counties  suffered  some  damage 
by  the  rainstorm  last  week,  but  to  what 
extent  is  not  yet  known. 

The  California  Wine  Association  has 
purchased  T.  L.  Orr  &  Co.s  winery  at 
Graton,  Sonoma  county.  The  Associa- 
tion is  paying  $14  per  ton  for  grapes  there 
with  the  prospects  of  an  advance. 

A  carload  of  almonds  valued  at  $3900 
was  despatched  from  Gridley,  Butte 
countv,  to  San  Francisco  last  week. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES  and  PLANTS.  ^ 

Ask  for  Catalog. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc  > 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So  Spring 
Street. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — A  working  foreman  for  farm 
and  cattle  raising;  must  be  sober,  honest, 
industrious,  and  capable  of  supervising 
and  handling  and  laying  out  of  work;  also 
a  knowledge  of  alfalfa,  and  leveling  and 
checking  of  land;  give  references  and  state 
whether  married  or  single.  Address  Box 
!I0,  this  office. 

WANTED — Competent  manager  and  or- 
chard superintendent.  Address,  stating 
age  and  experience  and  references,  Box  No. 
91,  this  office. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  anc" 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES  wanted, 
no  experience  necessary,  use  spare  time, 
immediate  and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more,  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  oui 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED — Best  reclaimed  seed, 
crop  1912;  absolutely  free  from  noxious 
weeds;  17c  lb.;  send  for  sample.  R.  R. 
HOUSTON,  Byron,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Mi- 
properties:  Bakery  and  grocery  bush, 
$800;  drug  business,  $1500;  business  build- 
ing $1000;  electric  light  plant,  $6500;  grist 
mill  business  and  building,  $300;  160  acres 
C"l 0.00  acre;  g-neral  store  business,  $2500; 
two  dwellings,  same  lot,  $2000;  farm  and 
dairy  business.  $30,000;  bakery  and  gro- 
cery store,  $800.  Oklahoma  properties- 
Howling  alley,  $1000;  153  acres,  18000' 
dairy  business,  $3000.  Wyoming  proper- 
ties; 160  acres.  $20.00  acre.  Iowa  propor- 
loPrSn:n  Dr™?  bus:in"ss.  $4000;  store  building, 
$2500.  Wyoming:  General  store,  $4000- 
business  building,  $2500.  Kansas:  160 
acres,  $8000;  1G0  acres.  $16  acre.  Florida- 
to .acres,  poultry,  tools,  implements,  etc., 
$4:>00.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  ex- 
change properties  anywhere  in  United 
States,  write  FISHER  REALTY  CO.  158 
Market  St.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

2040  acres  in  Lassen  county,  1%  miles 
from  station;  good  improvements,  many 
springs,  artesian  well;  840  acres  valley 
land,  100  acres  alfalfa,  balance  range  land; 
good  dairy  and  stock  ranch.  Deal  with 
owner,  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Land  Appraiser 
and  Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


FOR  RENT. 


FOR  RENT— 310  acres  alfalfa  under  Ir- 
rigation; suitable  for  dairy  or  hay;  2  miles 
from  R.R.    Apply  P.O.  Box  215,  Dixon,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

PUMPING  PLANT  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 
1  6-H.P.  distillate  engine,  1  3-in.  Krogh 
horizontal  centrifugal  pump,  discharge 
and  suction  pipe.  Good  as  new.  All  com- 
plete and  ready  for  service.  W.  W.  Price, 
400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GAS  ENGINES. 
Everyone  can   own   a   high-grade  rebuilt 
gas   engine   at   the   prices   we   ask,  all 
makes,  all  sizes,  all  guaranteed: 
4  h.  p.  Root  &  Van  Der  Mott,  $100. 
8  h.  p.  Sampson,  $140. 
10  h.  p.  Sampson,  $180. 
15  h.  p.  Sampson,  $235. 
20  h.  p.  Atlas  Marine  Type,  $400. 
25  h.  p.  Doak,  $450. 
60  h.  p.  Callahan,  new,  $1500. 
And  many  others,  all  complete  with  mag- 
netos sparks,  coils,  tanks,  etc. 
MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineprs.  189  Second  St..  San  Francisco 


y  |   |  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  culs 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

s3'  S.  DIVISION  AVE     GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


from  both  sides  of 
ihe  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


LIME  YOUR  LAND— Reasons  Why! 

Air-Slaked  Lime  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
N.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  MercS „Egxchange  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHASTA  DAISIES,  BURBANK  STRAIN 

Measuring  5  Inches  across.     2000  extra  fine  plants  for  sale. 
Delivery  any  time  after  November.    Write  for  circular. 

VICTOR  JOHANSEN  SEED  COMPANY, 
Arroyo  <;  ramie,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruit*,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Market  Milk  Prices:  Los  Angeles 
vs.  San  Francisco  Methods. 


[By  Oue  Associate  Editor.  1 
There  are  two  radically  different  ways 
of  paying  the  dairyman  for  market  milk 
in  California,  of  which  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  furnish  typical  ex- 
amples, to  the  decided  credit  of  the  latter. 

The  San  Francisco  buyer  pays  by  the 
gallon,  stipulating  that  the  milk  must 
contain  at  least  a  certain  percent  of  fat. 
The  same  price  is  paid  at  all  times  of  the 
year  under  a  contract,  it  being  provided 
to  keep  the  supply  fairly  constant,  that 
there  must  always  be  at  least  a  certain 
amount  sent  in,  and  no  excess  beyond  a 
given  proportion,  which  is  usually  10%. 
The  Los  Angeles  buyer,  like  the  butter- 
maker,  pays  by  the  fat  content,  varies 
his  prices  with  the  season,  and  regulates 
the  milk  supply  by  having  the  price  fit 
the  season  and  by  the  stipulation  that 
the  dairyman  send  in  all  that  his  cows 
produce. 

Bay  City  Contracts. — There  are  quite 
a  number  of  milk  distributors  in  the  bay 
cities  and  the  contracts  of  these  with  the 
dairymen  may  vary  more  or  less.  An 
average  contract  calls  for  milk  testing 
3.4  or  3.6%  fat  or  better.  To  keep  on  the 
safe  side  the  fat  generally  runs  over  3.6% 
a  little  and  will  average  about  3.8%  or 
better,  since  it  is  the  exceptional  dairy- 
man who  can  standardize  his  milk  just 
to  the  mark  on  a  contract  like  this. 

The  price  paid  normally  is  17  cents  per 
gallon  or  thereabouts.  If  a  person  will 
figure  this  out  on  a  3.8%  basis  he  will 
find  that  the  dairyman  gets  practically 
52%  cents  per  pound  for  the  butter- fat 
after  the  freight  is  paid. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  when  the  milk  flow  is  abundant 
and  butter  prices  down  the  dairyman 
naturally  sends  in  all  the  milk  that  his 
contract  will  stand,  for  then  he  is  making 
good  money.  This  makes  a  surplus  for 
the  distributor  and  a  lot  of  freight  and 
handling  is  charged  up  for  milk  whose 
only  value  is  in  the  fat  it  contains,  which 
is  to  be  used  for  butter-making,  and  no 
one  can  make  butter  at  52  cents  a  pound 
when  the  quotation  is  about  25  cents. 
Even  the  skim  milk  cannot  be  fed  to  hogs 
and  a  big  part  of  it  runs  off  in  the  sewer. 
By  such  a  waste  of  freight,  handling  and 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  if  sold  quick.  He  gets  grand  colts- 
F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
nincD  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCR  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


the  milk  itself,  money  is  lost  for  either 
producer,  distributor,  consumer,  or  all. 
At  least  the  dairymen  and  distributor 
could  make  a  deal  that  would  be  better 
than  that  for  both  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  green  feed 
becomes  scant  and  the  cows  drop  off  in 
milk,  the  dairyman  gets  no  more  than 
he  did  in  the  spring,  while  prices  for 
butter-making  climb.  That  means  he  is 
not  getting  as  much  for  his  milk  as  he 
should  and  that  he  sends  in  as  little  as 
his  contract  will  stand.  Since  this  oc- 
curs at  a  time  in  the  year  when  the  cities 
are  best  populated  and  consumption  of 
milk  greatest,  the  distributor  has  to  make 
a  contract  that  will  bring  him  more  than 
he  wants  in  spring  in  order  to  get  enough 
in  the  fall  and  winter. 

A  really  satisfactory  contract  should 
bring  in  approximately  the  amount  of 
milk  that  would  be  required  for  the  de- 
mand at  all  times  and  at  prices  fair  to 
producer  and  distributor  at  the  time  of 
delivery.  This  the  Los  Angeles  contract 
comes  about  as  near  to  doing  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected. 

Los  Angeles  Contracts. — For  Los  An- 
geles milk  the  dairyman  is  paid,  not  by 
the  gallon,  but  by  the  pound  of  fat,  as  is 
the  butter  dairyman.  Thus  he  gets  the 
credit  for  all  the  fat  his  milk  contains. 

The  contract  calls  for  four  different 
prices,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 
From  March  to  May,  when  fat  is  cheap- 
est as  a  rule,  the  price  is  45  cents  a 
pound,  from  June  to  August  50  cents, 
from  September  to  November  57%  cents, 
and  from  December  to  February  62', {• 
cents.  The  average  price,  therefore,  pro- 
vided the  same  amount  of  milk  was  sent 
in  each  day,  would  be  approximately  54 
cents  a  pound  of  fat  delivered  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  - the  variation  in  price  is  de- 
signed to  keep  the  supply  uniform. 
Merely  in  price  there  is  little,  if  any,  ad- 
vantage to  the  southern  dairyman. 

In  another  way  he  has  a  big  advantage, 
and  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
distributor  also.  This  comes  In  the 
method  of  paying  by  the  fat  content,  not 
by  the  gallon.  By  this  system  a  dairy- 
man can  separate  nearly  half  his  milk, 
mix  the  cream  with  the  other  half  and 
ship  it  to  the  city  and  get  as  much  for  it 
as  if  he  sent  everything  along.  He  thus 
has  sufficient  milk  to  raise  all  the  calves 
he  cares  to  keep  and  a  few  hogs  and 
chic-kens  and  then  is  saved  the  expense 
of  shipping  a  lot  of  milk  to  town. 

Therefore,  even  if  he  gets  no  more  to 
speak  of  for  the  fat  in  his  milk  than  the 
northern  dairyman,  he  pays  much  less 
freight  to  get  that  milk  to  the  buyer  and 
has  some  valuable  skim-milk  to  boot. 

It  does  not  do  to  send  In  cream  and 
call  it  milk,  but  lots  of  cows  give  6% 
milk  and  batter,  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  taking  3.5%  milk  and 
making  6  or  1%  milk  from  it. 

Mn.K  at  the  Creamery. — At  first  glance 
it  would  appear  that  the  creamery 
would  get  the- worst  of  a  deal  like  this, 
but  creamery  practice  prevents  such  a 
thing.  Milk  distribution  almost  all  over 
has  been  reduced  to  good  business  prin- 
ciples, and  the  milk  is  standardized  to  a 
given  amount  of  fat  before  it  is  sold.  If 
it  is  too  rich,  separated  milk  is  mixed 
with  it;  if  it  is  too  thin,  cream  is  added. 
This  gives  the  customer  milk  of  uniform 
richness  every  day,  whether  the  standard 
be  3.5  or  4%  fat,  or  what. 

Automatically,  so  to  speak,  this  ques- 
tion is  adjusted.  A  big  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  any  large  creamery  is  for  sweet 
cream.    That  means  that  some  milk  has 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Arulin  Dc  Kol.  one  year  28,005.0  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  six  months.  18,285.8  lbs.  ml  Ik 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


A  DAIRY  PROPOSITION 

I  have  three  thousand  acres ;  will  lease  a  portion  of  it  to  a  reliable 
dairyman  with  cows.  Three  hundred  acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Plenty 
of  burr  clover  pasture.  Winter  hay  now  in  barn.  Cow  barn  has 
cement  floor  and  stanchions  for  two  hundred  cows.  Two  cement 
silos,  capacity  300  tons  each.  Complete  dairy  equipment.  Will  con- 
sider a  cash  or  share  proposition. 


Address : 


A.  L.  LUNDY,  Grand  Island,  Cal. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  i 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES  I 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
n.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES  t 
31S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kentoa  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  BdK.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sta.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

Tae  Exclusive  Pip*  Heme. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 
Mala  um4  Howard  Sta.,  San  Franelaca. 
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LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  MerlnoB— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Rreeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  Bent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks.  Copyrights.  i-obot» 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
911-914  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  18«t. 


to  be  separated,  and  nearly  always  this 
is  enough  to  dilute  up  overly  rich  milk 
and  to  leave  a  surplus.  Only  a  part  of 
this  urplus  can  be  used  to  make  butter- 
milk, and  so  on,  and  the  difference  in 
the  two  systems  of  contracts  is  that 
where  average  testing  milk  is  sent  in 
there  is  a  big  waste  and  trouble  in  hand- 
ling, and  where  rich  milk  is  sent  in  the 
waste  is  reduced  and  the  expense  of 
handling  lessened  also. 

The  Remedy. — It  is  apparent  that  the 
San  Francisco  method  is  antiquated  and 
wasteful  for  both  producer  and  distribu- 
tor. For  butter-making  and  for  sweet 
cream  payment  is  made  in  California  on 
the  basis  of  fat,  and  a  sliding  scale  is 
adopted  according  to  the  butter  market, 
and  there  should  be  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  paying  for  milk  on  the  fat 
basis  also,  especially  when  this  is  done 
in  Los  Angeles,  at  all  condensaries  and 
at  some  creameries. 

The  Los  Angeles  system  is  not  ideal  in 
that  by  a  certain  fixed  price  in  a  contract 
it  is  impossible  to  have  the  price  vary 
directly  with  the  butter-market,  which 
governs,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  price 
of  all  dairy  products.  Even  in  the  dis- 
trict supplying  Los  Angeles  with  market 
milk  this  contract  has  to  be  varied  some- 
what according  to  dairying  conditions,  so 
that  50  instead  of  45  cents  was  the  price 
for  part  of  the  spring  months. 

California  is  very  fortunate  in  having 
butter  quotations  that  reflect  accurately 
the  condition  of  the  market,  and  upon 
which  cream  can  be  sold  with  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  all  persons  concerned.  A 
proper  system  of  market  milk  contracts 
with  the  price  based  on  butter  quota- 
tions, with  the  milk  sold  by  the  fat  con- 
tent rather  than  by  the  gallon  ought  to 
save  freight,  save  waste  of  handling, 
save  valuable  skim-milk  and  assure  a 
supply  of  milk  to  the  distributor  that 
would  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumers. 


PROBABLY  COW  POX. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  yearling 
heifer  which  is  in  fine  condition  and 
making  good  growth.  But  all  four  of 
her  teats  have  sores  on  them  and  are 
mostly  covered  with  scabs.  Also  heifer 
calf  from  same  cow,  two  months  old, 
shows  signs  of  sore  on  its  small  teats. 
The  mother  of  the  calves  has  had  for 
two  years  some  blood  trouble,  but  this 
has  only  been  in  neck  and  shoulders.  Do 
you  think  I  had  better  keep  the  heifers 
for  cows?  J.  A.  S. 

Lompoc. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CBEELY. 

I  would  be  suspicious  of  cow  pox.  Give 
a  physic  of  glauber  and  epsom  salts 
mixed,  4  ounces  of  each  to  the  heifer 
and  double  the  dose  to  the  cow.  Apply 
externally,  once  daily,  after  washing,  the 
following  prescription: 

Zinc  ointment,  4  ounces. 

Iodoform,  '%  ounce. 

Glycerine,  2  ounces. 

Carlobic  acid,  2  drachms. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  apply  to  sores. 

Edw.  J.  Creely. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

BLACK  STRAP  MOLASSES  FOR 
SWINE. 

The  Texas  Agricultural  Station  fed  a 
bunch  of  hogs  to  prove  the  value  of 
molasses  as  a  feed.  They  were  divided 
into  three  pens.  One  lot  was  fed  on  corn 
chop  alone;  the  se,cond  two-thirds  corn 
chop,  one-third  cotton-seed  meal;  the 
third  on  the  same  with  molasses  added. 


Total 

Av.  daily 

Cost  per 

Lot. 

gain. 

gain  per  pig. 

lb.  gain. 

1  

280 

0.51  lb3. 

8.14c 

2 

380 

0.66  lbs. 

7.00c 

3  .... 

427 

0.82  lbs. 

6.32c 

"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRW 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT  ■  HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrest  Lad"— Fint  Prize  Ram  al  State  Fair.  1119. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prizes  Won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Daily  Trains  to 
LOS  ANGELES 


Same  Number 
Returning 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Route 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED:  Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  and  Townsend)  8:00  A.  M.: 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  0:50  P.  M. 

Daylight  ride  down  Coast  Line.    Observation,  Parlor  and  Dining  Cars. 
THE  LARK:  Lv.  San  Francisco   (Third  and  Townsend)   7:40  P.  M.;  Ar.  Los 

Angeles  9:30  A.  M. 
Dining  Car  open  7:00  P.  M.    Standard  Pullman  and  Observation  Cars. 
THE  OWL:    Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  0:20  P.  M.j  Ar.  Los  Angeles 

8:35  A.  M. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman,  Observation  and  Dining  Cars. 
Also  Four  additional  Trains  leaving  San   Francisco  daily  with  Standard 
Pullman  and  Dining  Cars: 
Los  Angeles  Passenger  (Ferry  Station)  10:40  P.  M. 
Sunset  Express  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:40  A.  M. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  P.  M. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Passenger  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:00  P.  M. 
Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 

Stopovers  allowed  on  all  trains,  enabling  passengers  to  visit 
Coast  and  Interior  Resorts. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Flood  building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets      Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND: 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth      Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station     Phone  Oakland  1458 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  in  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

ONE  OF  OUR  PUMPS  ON  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  SACRAMENTO  STATE  FAIR. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  Tor  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysviUe,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Simple  Remedies  For  Bloat. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carrutiiers.] 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  lost  every  year  through  bloat 
in  California.  This  is  a  serious  problem 
which  confronts  the  cattle  men  generally 
in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  time  of  the 
year  will  soon  be  here  when  dairymen 
must  use  great  care  and  caution  when 
pasturing  their  cows  on  alfalfa.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  growing  alfalfa 
slightly  touched  by  frost  is  the  most  gen- 
eral cause  of  bloat.  A  few  common,  sim- 
ple remedies  for  this  dreaded  trouble 
might  be  instructive  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers. When  the  alfalfa  has  been  once  frost 
bitten  there  is  never  again  a  time  when 
that  field  is  perfectly  safe  to  pasture.  A 
cow  may  be  in  the  field  the  entire  day 
and  have  eaten  of  the  alfalfa  all  the 
time  without  any  cause  for  alarm,  when 
suddenly  bloat  will  appear.  If  one  notices 
her  at  that  time  and  will  make  her  take 
some  brisk  exercise  she  will  generally 
belch  and  will  be  all  right  again  in  a 
short  time.  If  she  does  not  receive  atten- 
tion immediately  after  she  starts  to  bloat, 
and  both  of  her  sides  have  become  hard,  a 
cup  of  straight  kerosene  poured  into  her,' 
then  fix  a  round  stick  in  her  mouth  to 
keep  it  open,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
treatment  will  give  relief.  Another  rem- 
edy which  is  very  simple  is  to  take  a 
round  stick  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  bore 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  stick  large 
enough  to  allow  a  half-inch  garden  hose 
to  go  through,  fasten  at  each  end  a  small 
rope  long  enough  to  tie  around  the  back 
of  the  horns  so  the  stick  can  be  held 
securely  in  the  cow's  mouth,  have  a  half- 
inch  hose  four  or  five  feet  long  fixed  with 
a  steel  rod  running  the  full  length  of  the 
hose,  having  it  reinforced  at  one  end  to 
use  as  a  handle.  When  your  cow  has  be- 
come bloated  take  the  stick  with  the  hole 
in  the  middle,  put  it  in  the  cow's  mouth 
and  fasten  it  securely,  then  take  the  hose 
with  the  steel  rod  in  it  and  shove  it  down 
the  cow's  throat  until  the  end  of  the  hose 
reaches  the  compacted  food  in  the  cow's 
stomach.  The  hose  must  be  held  firmly 
in  this  position  and  the  steel  rod  can  be 
worked  back  and  forth  as  a  plunger. 
With  a  few  firm  blows  the  steel  rod  will 
penetrate  the  compacted  food  and  force 
its  way  into  the  gas  bag,  the  gas  will  then 
rush  out  with  a  force  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus can  be  removed,  giving  instant 
relief. 


Another  remedy  which  is  usually  re- 
sorted to  by  most  men  is  to  stick  a  knife 
in  the  stomach  right  behind  the  ribs, 
where  there  is  only  a  thin  coating  to  go 
through.  This  quite  often  proves  fatal. 
If  a  trocar  had  been  used  instead  of  the 
knife,  better  results  would  have  accrued. 
The  trocah,  after  it  has  been  injected  into 
the  paunch  and  pulled  out,  leaves  a  case 
where  the  gas  can  come  through.  The 
cow  quite  often  gets  better,  but  usually 
goes  back  and  is  not  much  account  for 
the  next  few  months.  The  using  of  a 
trocar  on  an  animal  to  give  relief  for 
Moat  ought  to  be  the  last  resort  used  to 
save  the  cow,  because  as  a  rule  nine  men 
out  of  ten  do  not  know  how  to  perform 
this  work.  In  the  writer's  years  of  ex- 
perience with  bloat  the  cases  are  very 
rare  where  the  trocar  was  used  that  the 
animal  ever  again  amounted  to  anything. 
The  two  or  three  simple  remedies  given 
in  this  article  are  remedies  which,  when 
practiced,  will  usually  give  good  results 
and  no  bad  effect  is  left  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  cow. 


THOUGHTS  ON  HAULING 
CREAM. 


CURsErAVIN 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING  "n/o 

For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  hoy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


J.  C.  Brown  indulged  in  these  reflec 
tions  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Dairy  Association: 

Previous  to  the  time  that  we  organized 
a  dairy  association  in  the  locality  in 
which  I  reside  there  was  as  many  as  four 
and  sometimes  five  different  men  with 
teams  and  wagons,  employed  by  as  many 
creameries,  collecting  cream  in  that  one 
neighborhood,  and  none  of  them  getting 
anything  like  a  full  load;  five  men  and 
teams  spending  their  time  and  labor  trav- 
eling over  the  same  roads  and  only  doing 
the  work  that  one  man  and  team  should 
do.  But  they  were  all  being  paid,  and 
while  they  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
creameries  you  may  depend  upon  it  their 
pay  came  out  of  the  dairymen's  cream 
check.  Now,  from  what  information  I  can 
get,  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  condi- 
tions prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
all  over  the  territory  where  dairying  is 
conducted. 

Now  we  advocate  as  a  remedy  for  this 
waste  the  formation  of  dairy  associations 
in  each  locality  where  dairying  is  being 
conducted  as  an  industry.  The  extent  of 
territory  covered  by  any  one  association 
would  necessarily  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances. Where  there  is  a  locality  thickly 
settled  and  most  of  the  people  engaged  in 
dairying,  the  limits  of  the  association 
could  be  extended  as  far  as  these  condi- 
tions prevail.  The  association  should  em- 
ploy its  own  cream  haulers  and  the  limits 
of  the  association  should  be  such  that  the 
work  could  be  done  economically.  A 
hauler  could  not  afford  to  start  out  for 
less  than  a  day's  work.  And  if  the  asso- 
ciation is  paying  a  man  for  a  full  day  the 
association  should  be  large  enough  to  give 
him  a  full  day's  work.  An  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  every  dairyman  inside  the 
limits  of  the  association  to  join. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  well  or- 
ganized and  well  managed  association  can 
gather  the  cream  cheaper  than  can  the 
creamery.  And  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  creameries  to  have  the  cream  gather- 
ing off  their  hands,  and  the  creameries 
will  all  bid  a  great  deal  more  liberally  for 
cream  delivered  at  the  railroad  than  at 
the  dairyman's  door.  In  fact,  to  ask  the 
creamerymen  to. bid  for  cream  and  gather 
it  themselves  will  prevent  a  large  majority 
of  them  from  making  a  bid  at  all.  The 
object  of  the  association  should  be  not  so 
much  to  force  the  buyer  to  pay  a  high 
price  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

It  is  important  that  the  hauler  should 


Shire  Stallion.  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  imported 
by  Henry  Whoatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHI  HE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fnlr  jiiMt  rlom-d  my  Shirr*  won 
lxt  and  -ml  on  Four-year-old  Miillion*. 
1st  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  MalllonM. 
l«t  on  Four-year-old  MareH. 
tut  on  Three-yenr-old  Maren. 
I  si  on  One-year-olil  Mnren. 
<  liiuiiploii  Stallion  and  Champion  Mare. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  Is 
hidh  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contain!  many  new  and  valuable  Improvement*,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-io,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh  New   Vertical  The  PumP  can  be  16611  m  operation 

Water  Balanced  Pump  at  our  place  of  busing. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THIS  FENCE 


But, 


Strong 


IS 

Because  It  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Tl..._  Because  It  1b  double  gal- 

uuraDie       and  secure,y 

Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Cheap 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

822  E.  Main  St.  Stockton,  Cal. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  nttlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

a.  ivies  &  i  rev  IN  CO. 

Cor.  8tC^  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  i\lso  manufacture  Metal  Rooting,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLION  for  sale. 
Nine  years  old.  Owner  has  French  pedi- 
gree and  certificate  of  examination  by 
California  Stallion  Registration  Board. 
Price,  $1200  cash,  or  would  trade  for 
good  serviceable  mares  for  farm  work. 
Address  I.  H.  Whitfield,  Mission  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best,  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali> 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BFEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stoik  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

THOROBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS— Young 
stock  for  sale.  Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock, 
Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bull  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 

PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


realize  that  the  cream  should  be  thor- 
oughly stirred  and  an  absolutely  correct 
sample  secured  for  testing.  A  great  deal 
of  trouble  is  caused  by  carelessness  in  this 
matter.  We  believe  the  association  should 
test  their  own  cream  and  sell  with  that 
understanding.  In  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  association  and  the  purchaser 
of  the  cream  in  regard  to  the  correctness 
of  the  test  it  should  be  referred  to  a  dis- 
interested third  party.  This  may  appear 
like  a  departure  from  established  usage, 
but  we  believe  the  principle  to  be  just  and 
practicable  and  that  it  will  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 

An  object  of  the  greatest  importance  is 
that  the  association  put  upon  the  market 
a  high  grade  of  cream.  The  association 
cannot  afford  to  retain  members  who  are 
dirty  or  slovenly  in  their  methods.  Prob- 
ably the  best  method  of  selling  the  product 
of  the  association  is  to  advertise  for  sealed 
bids,  stipulating  terms  and  duration  of 
contract.  The  association  should  have  a 
constitution  and  by-laws.  For  conven- 
ience and  expediency  most  of  the  business 
should  be  transacted  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee whose  report  should  be  submitted 
to  the  association  at  their  regular  meeting 
at  time  of  letting  contracts.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  officers  and 
members  of  executive  committee  be  per- 
sons of  strict  honesty  and  good  practical 
business  ability. 


LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 


(Continued  From  Page  345.) 

should  be  of  the  best  quality,  the 
boards  break  joints  and  the  edges  of 
the  inner  layer  of  boards  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  outer  layer.  Constructed 
like  that  it  will  keep  air-tight  indefinitely. 
This  silo  sprung  a  leak  or  two  after 
several  years,  and  a  third  layer  of  half- 
inch  boards  was  put  on. 

The  swine  are  of  two  breeds,  Poland- 
Chinas  and  Berkshires.  All  except  the 
culls  are  registered.  The  foundation 
stock  in  each  instance  was  purchased 
from  California  breeders,  as  are  most  of 
the  boars  that  have  to  be  of  different 
breeding  from  the  sows.  Two  herd  boars 
and  about  15  brood  sows  of  each  breed 
are  kept  on  the  place.  About  seven  pigs 
are  raised  per  litter. 

The  reason  for  keeping  so  many  hogs 
is  that  a  creamery  is  operated  at  the 
school  for  purposes  of  instruction  as  well 
as  to  use  the  output  of  the  dairy,  and 
this  provides  considerable  buttermilk. 
Rather  than  feed  the  pigs  too  much  milk, 
a  good  number  are  kept  and  the  ration 
lengthened  out  by  the  use  of  other  things 
— rather  a  change  from  much  California 
practice. 

The  sows  around  farrowing  time  are 
kept  in  very  large  pens,  which  gives 
them  plenty  of  room  to  move  around 
and  is  a  good  deal  cleaner  anU  easier  to 
look  after  than  small  pens.  Barley  or 
other  pasture  is  provided  for  the  rest 
of  the  swine,  also  some  alfalfa  and  milled 
feed.  The  combination  of  good  breed- 
ing, plenty  of  room,  pasture  and  a  vari- 
ety of  feeds,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
given  a  lot  of  hogs  that  are  as  much 
easier  to  keep,  quicker  fattened  and  more 
profitable  than  the  ordinary  milk-fed 
scrub  hog  on  most  dairies  as  pure-bred 
stock  ought  to  be. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  being  located 
in  a  region  where  diversified  farming  is 
a  necessity,  and  the  stock  can  easily  be 
provided  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
feed  and  can  grow  and  increase  to  the 
best  advantage.  Being  a  school,  the  meth- 
ods employed  cannot  be  followed  on  a 
private  farm,  but  the  lesson  is  taught 
from  it  of  the  benefits  of  keeping  good 
pure-bred  stock  and  of  giving  that  stock 
the  proper  care. 


A  Power  House  o 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 


Gil 

60  Speed"  Engine 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Sacramento  Los  Angeles 


GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

L  40  Park  SU  ^Washington.  WU. 


ft.   Pumps  all 
fffl      the  water 

- 

fept 

Automatic  Water  Balance 


The  Jackson  Special 

high  grade:  irrigation  pump 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  extensively  for  irrigation 
work. 

We  furnish  these  pumps  for  one 
horse-power  up. 

Write  for  bulletin. 


Patented  191 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

Is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.   Dealers  every  wheie. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


SIMPLE  OIL,  ENGINE 

Simple  .V  Fool-proof. 

Burns  Distillate,  Stove  Distillate, 
Kerosene. 
M>  Pint  per  H.P.  Hour. 
No  Electrical  Ignition. 
Cheapest  to  Buv  and  Operate. 
6-7-10-15-20-25-40  H.P. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
mo  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

American  I'limps,  W.  E.  Motors  anil 
Telephone  Supplies,  Gas  Machines, 
\on-(  nrl>on  Cylinder  Oil.  Everything 
for  the  Farm. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Full  nn  acre  or  more 
stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have  loater  ImiU 
when  it  s  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  slumps  out! 
Make  looi)%  profit  by  usinjf  the  Hercules.  11^8100 
the  Jirst  near  on  40  acres!  8160.00  every  year  alter. 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

—  Get  the  fnets.  Head  our  hook.  Tells  what 
^  all  steel,  triple  power  means.     Shows  many 

i 


features  of  the  Hereules.  Shows  many  photos 
aud  letters  from  ownors.      Postal   will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

112  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circular? 
and  prices. 
CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 
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More  Good  Things  About  Beef. 


Secretary  P.  J.  Kinzer,  of  the  American 
Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association, 
gave  an  address  at  a  stockmen's  picnic, 
from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are 
taken: 

The  man  who  can  accurately  forecast 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  beef  cattle 
market  in  the  future  and  provide  some 
means  of  supplying  these  demands,  will 
undoubtedly  be  amply  rewarded  for  his 
efforts. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
almost  every  agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States  has  published  articles  call- 
ing attention  to  the  growing  shortage  in 
the  production  of  beef  cattle  in  this  coun- 
try. From  the  number  of  cattle  now  be- 
ing marketed,  it  would  seem  that  these 
warnings  have  not  been  heeded.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  market  reports,  showing 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cattle  marketed,  is  an  accurate  indication 
of  the  amount  we  are  short  in  our  beef 
supply,  for  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
marketed,  thousands  of  them  are  calves 


TERMAAT  &  MONAHAN  ENGINES 


1%,  2%,  4,  6,  10  H.P.  Sizes. 

Correst  Design,  very  best  materi- 
als, accurate  machine  work  make 
them  durable,  dependable  engines. 

You  can  buy  a  T.  &  M.  for  less 
money  than  any  other  good  engine 
will  cost  you. 

Prices  and  full  information  on  re- 
quest. 

Our  10-day  free  trial  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority  and  protects 
you  against  a  poor  purchase. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
LEONARD  T.  KITTS. 
951-3  Monadnovk  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  srlvea  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


or  immature  cattle  that  produce  probably 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  beef 
that  is  produced  by  the  well-finished  and 
matured  steer. 

The  great  increase  in  our  population  as 
shown  by  the  last  census  report  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  was  but  recently  that 
we  were  proudly  boasting  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  could  feed  the  world  and  that 
a  failure  of  American  farm  crops  meant 
starvation  to  the  world,  but  today  it  is 
a  serious  problem  as  to  how  we  are  to 
furnish  beef  enough  for  our  tables  and 
furnish  it  at  a  price  so  that  each  mouth- 
ful will  not  taste  like  a  gold  dollar. 

The  great  free  range  of  the  West  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  will  be 
many  years,  if  ever,  before  that  country 
is  again  producing  the  number  of  cattle 
that  it  once  did.  The  East  has  largely 
turned  its  attention  to  dairying,  and  the 
farmer  of  the  central  West  has  been  sat- 
isfied to  ride  to  town  on  a  load  of  grain 
rather  than  behind  a  carload  of  good 
prime  steers  that  might  have  been  bred, 
grown  and  finished  on  his  own  farm 
Thus  the  production  of  beef  cattle  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  has  decreased,  while 
our  population  has  steadily  increased. 

The  first  and  doubtless  the  chief  cause 
for  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  production 
of  beef  cattle  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
years  past  thousands  of  loads  of  cattle 
have  gone  to  market  that  have  not  paid 
the  cost  of  production,  to  say  nothing  of 
leaving  a  profit  for  the  producer.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  discouraging,  and 
many  have  turned  their  attention  to  other 
lines.  The  high  price  of  dairy  products 
has  interested  some,  and  the  production 
of  draft  horses  and  the  active  price  at 
which  they  have  been  selling  claimed  the 
attention  of  others,  and  then  there  is  the 
man  who  has  been  content  with  the  price 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  without  making 
his  farm  a  beef-producing  plant.  With 
the  better  class  of  steers  now  selling  at 
around  ten  cents,  the  beef  supply  decreas- 
ing and  the  demand  increasing,  we  will 
very  soon  see  attention  turned  to  the 
old  cow,  the  beef  steer  and  his  sister. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  real  shortage  of 
beef  has  not  yet  been  felt. 

Real  Shortage  to  Come. — There  are  not 
the  cattle  in  this  country  to  be  marketed 
the  next  few  years  that  have  been  mar- 
keted this  year.  A  Texas  man  who  was 
in  the  Association  office  a  month  or  so 
ago  stated  that  in  his  country  he  had 
not  ridden  up  a  single  canyon  since  the 
snow  left  without  finding  a  bunch  of 
dead  cattle.  Another  reported  a  loss  of 
40  per  cent  in  his  section  of  the  country. 
Another  ranchman  stated  that  there  was 
not  one  three  or  four-year-old  steer  in 
his  country  now  where  there  were  ten 
a  few  years  ago.  Another  said  he  owned 
200  head  of  three-year-old  steers  and  that 
they  were  all  the  aged  cattle  to  be  found 
in  his  part  of  the  country.  A  statement 
made  by  John  Letham  a  few  days  ago  is 
significant  of  the  cattle  shortage  in  the 
corn  belt.  He  said  that  during  the  past 
four  months  he  had  been  traveling  al- 
most continuously  by  rail  or  automobile 
over  Indiana,  Illinois,  southern  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  that 
in  all  this  travel  he  had  not  seen  as 
many  beef  steers  as  he  could  have  seen 
twenty  years  ago  from  the  back  of  a  pony 
in  a  half-days'  ride  around  Fowler,  In- 
diana. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  short- 
age in  cattle  cannot  be  overcome  in  a 
single  year  or  even  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  that  the  high  price  which  the  pack- 
ers have  been  offering  for  cows  during 
the  past  two  years  has  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  breeding  cows.  At  the 
same  time,  thousands  of  heifer  calves 
have  been  sent  to   the  slaughter,  and 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


KeWSneE 

*         SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


(This  Trade- Mark  on  all  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protects  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact— Durable— Dirt  Proof —Germ  Proof —Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000  gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  hinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois 


12-14  Natoma  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  fall  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


r&Z AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing:  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
-  easoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engrine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  fimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  nsk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8- H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  size* 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  sice  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

503  Market  Bt.,  San  Francisco 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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during  the  past  winter  many  a  breeding 
cow  and  her  newly  born  calf  have  per- 
ished for  the  want  of  nourishment  in 
the  blizzard  that  lasted  until  long  after 
the  grass  should  have  been  green.  It, 
therefore,  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the 
total  number  of  beef  cows  of  breeding 
age  in  the  United  States  today  is  very 
much  smeller  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  result  of  this  shortage  is 
sure  to  make  the  breeding,  growing  and 
feeding  of  beef  cattle  one  of  the  most 
profitable  industries  in  this  country  for 
many  years. 


POINTS  ON  FEEDING  BARLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  hog  raising  and  would  like  to 
have  some  of  your  ideas  on  feeding;  that 
is,  for  finishing  hogs  for  market. 

I  noticed  an  article  on  barley  feeding 
in  your  last  paper.  Should  the  barley 
be  rolled,  ground  or  fed  whole,  dry  or 
wet?  Also,  how  much  should  be  fed  and 
how  often  to  get  best  results? 

I  have  ordered  a  formula  mixed  at 
one  of  our  local  mills  containing  the  fol- 
low: Ground  wheat,  70%;  mealfalfa. 
24%;   soy-bean  meal,  5%;  salt,  1%. 

I  intend  feeding  this  as  a  wet  mash. 
What  would  you  think  of  using  barley 
instead  of  wheat? 

On  receipt  of  the  above  formula  I  will 
put  up  and  feed  50  hogs  weighing  about 
140  lbs.  each.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
ideas?  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  through 
your  columns.  Chas.  J.  Shabky. 

Farmington. 

ANSWER  BY  CHAS.  GOODMAN. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  barley 
should  be  ground  into  a  meal  (not  too 
fine)  and  have  the  hulls  screened  or 
floated  out.  This  is  best  fed  when  made 
into  a  thick  slop. 

Some  good  feeders  believe  in  letting  it 
stand  until  fermentation  sets  up,  that  is, 
gets  a  little  sour.  We  prefer  a  sweet 
to  a  sour  feed.  However,  hogs  will  do 
well  on  either,  provided  there  is  no  change 
from  sour  to  sweet.  The  change  is  the 
bad  part. 

Hogs  should  be  fed  just  the  amount 
that  they  will  clean  up  well,  and  no  more. 
A  hog  should  always  be  ready  for  his 
feed  at  feeding  time.  We  would  not  feed 
often  er  than  twice  a  day:  night  and 
morning. 

If  we  were  going  to  make  use  of  that 
formula,  we  would  revise  it'  by  substi- 
tuting 24%  barley  meal  for  the  mealfalfa. 
This  would  certainly  be  an  ideal  ration 
for  fattening  hogs. 

We  cannot  understand  the  object  of 
feeding  mealfalfa  for  fattening  hogs. 
About  as  well  turn  them  on  green  al- 
falfa once  a  day  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Mealfalfa  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
ground  alfalfa  hay,  just  the  same  as  al- 
falfa meal.  Mealfalfa  is,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  only  a  registered  trade-mark. 
This  mealfalfa  business  reminds  us  of 
the  Missourian  that  called  the  water  that 
flowed  from  a  salt  spring  "hydraulic  po- 
tassium." We  don't  know  just  what  he 
meant,  but  we  do  know  that  it  was  salt 
water,  just  the  same. 

Barley  might  be  substituted  for  both 
ground  wheat  and  mealfalfa  and  still 
have  a  good  ration  for  fattening.  This 
would  not  be  a  good  ration  for  growing 
pigs,  as  it  would  contain  too  great  a 
percentage  of  carbohydrates  or  fat-form- 
ing material. 

Equal  parts  of  wheat  middlings  and 
barley  meal  with  the  soy-bean  meal 
would  be  good.  A  small  amount  of  tank- 
age (meat  meal),  say  from  5  to  10%, 
added  to  the  feed  is  excellent  for  both 
growing  and  fattening  hogs. 

Your  ideas  are  all  right,  and  with  ex- 
perience, which  you  will  surely  have,  you 
will  make  a  good  feeder. 

Williams,  Cal. 


For  the  Lands  Sake 
Use  A  Caterpillar 


Do  you  know  why  there  are  hundreds 
of  Caterpillar  Tractors  in  use  on  Farms 
now  ?    Here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

Ready  for  work  when  work  is  ready — 
It  runs  on  its  own  steel  track — 
It  will  not  pack  the  ground — 
It  has  no  wheels  to  slip — 
Easier  to  handle  than  horses — 
Works  faster  and  better  than  horses — 
Works  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine — 
Operating  expense  is  small — 
Expense  stops  when  work  stops. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

San  Francisco    Los  Angles         Portland,  Ore.  Spokane,  Wash. 
Peoria,  111.         Calgary,  Alberta  New  York         Walla  Walla.Wash. 


You  can  realize  more  profit  from 
your  crops  if  you  plow  deep  be- 
cause it  will  improve  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  yield  of 
the  land. 

Another  necessity  is  to  plow  early 
so  as  to  get  seed  planted  before 
the  soil  loses  its  moisture. 

By  using  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
you  can  plow  as  deep  and  as  early 
as  your  conditions  require. 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  P.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Name  

Address  

Sign  and  mail  the  above  coupon  today 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  tl6.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 
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A.  P.  A.  and  Other  Poultry  Notes. 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.I 

After  reading  the  State  Fair  issue  of 
the  Rural  Press,  just  to  hand,  I  feel  like 
puffing  a  little  extra  for  the  poultry. 
California  must  certainly  get  a  move  on 
herself  if  she  is  going  to  do  herself  proud 
at  the  big  fair  in  1915.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  poultry  department  of  the  State 
Fair  has  been  something  not  particularly 
nice  to  talk  about,  let  alone  attend.  One 
breeder  who  went  last  year  told  me  it  was 
nothing  but  a  nest  of  politics  and  that 
the  accommodations  for  poultry  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  State. 

This  year  it  was  to  be  boycotted,  but  I 
see  that  some  went,  and  if  things  were 
better,  so  much  to  the  good.  That  there 
was  room  for  improvement  is  a  sure 
thing,  and  if  we  are  to  hold  up  our  heads 
in  1915  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  in 
the  improvement  line. 

The  rise  of  the  poultry  industry  in  the 
United  States  may  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association,  about  37  years  ago.  Twelve 
years  ago  it  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  there  were  just 
four  members  present.  Last  month  the 
annual  meeting  took  place  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  there  were  present  221 
members  who  registered  at  official  head- 
quarters, and  over  32  States  were  repre- 
sented. It.  has  members  in  every  State 
and  Territory  in  America  and  Canada. 
There  are  some  poultry  men  and  women 
who  fail  to  see  the  good  it  does,  but  that 
is  because  they  are  prejudiced.  Any  as- 
sociation that  stands  for  the  betterment 
and  upbuilding  of  any  kind  of  animal  or 
bird  is  bound  to  be  of  benefit.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  A.  P.  A.  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  only  thing  that  has  brought  poultry 
to  its  present  standard.  The  organiza- 
tion has  always  had  an  ideal  and  has 
worked  to  make  its  ideal  popular.  No 
one  claims  that  it  might  not  have  done 
more,  but  it  has  done  good  work  in  ele- 
vating the  business  and  idealizing  the 
process  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

This  year  the  meeting,  or  rather  the 
convention,  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice 
by  one  of  the  candidates  for  presidential 
election.  Governor  Wilson  sent  a  con- 
gratulatory telegram  to  the  officers  of  the 
association,  and  the  people  of  Nashville 
entertained  them  with  true  southern  hos- 
pitality. At  this  convention  there  were 
1351  new  members  enrolled  and  one  mem- 
ber expelled  for  making  unfounded 
charges  against  another. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  what  concern  us  most.  And 
these  were  important.  One  was  tne  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  make  arrangements  for  publishing  a 
text-book  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
Another  important  measure  was  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5000  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish a  book  on  market,  poultry  and  egg 
standards.  The  latter  work  is  really 
needed  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
poultry  industry.  The  time  is  coming 
when  nothing  but  the  best  will  go,  let 
those  who  wish  sneer  at  the  idea  that  we 
must  have  a  standard  for  eatables.  What 
is  the  pure-food  law  but  a  standard  of 
wholesome  pure  food  as  against  un- 
healthy substitutes?  A  chicken  of  any 
kind  may  be  a  chicken  to  some,  but  I 
notice  the  greenest  of  greenhorns  can 
always  pick  out  the  best  you  have  in  your 
yards  if  they  want  to  buy  one.  I  have 
seen  chickens  fed  on  such  unwholesome 
food  and  allowed  to  pick  such  filth  that 
positively  made  it  dangerous  for  anyone 
to  eat  their  eggs,  and  as  for  eating  the 
carcass,  excuse  me.  Yes,  indeed,  let  us 
have  a  standard,  progressive  man  needs 
progressive  food.    We  have  yet  a  hard 


row  to  hoe  before  we  reach  a  real  stand- 
ard of  pure  food,  but  we  can  all  help  by 
turning  on  the  light  whenever  we  find 
anything  that  it  not  right. 

A  demonstration  in  modern  methods  of 
handling  eggs  and  market  poultry,  in- 
cluding candling,  crating  and  packing 
eggs;  crate  feeding,  killing,  picking  and 
dry  picking  poultry  for  shipment  was 
given  at  the  Naive  Spillars  Co.,  dealers 
and  shippers  of  eggs  and  market  poultry. 
The  methods  were  the  result  of  investi- 
gation and  experiment  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  H.  C.  Pierce  of  the  Food 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

To  sum  up  the  influence  of  this  organi- 
zation, it  represents  nearly,  if  not  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  over 
5000  members.  Can  anyone  truthfully  say 
it  does  no  good?  California  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Byce  and 
Walter  Hogan  of  Petaluma,  Mrs.  I.  H. 
Tuttle  of  Watsonville,  and  C.  A.  Tyrrel  of 
Oakland.  No  doubt,  California  interests 
were  well  taken  care,  and  we  may  hear 
more  about  it.  Anyway,  the  A.  P.  A. 
meets  in  San  Francisco  in  1915;  that  is  a 
settled  question.  Can  we  get  ready  to 
show  them  that  we  have  learned  the  A, 
B.  C  in  poultry  culture?  We  don't  want 
them  to  come  here  and  go  back  with  the 
idea  that  this  the  the  "wild  and  wooly 
West"  and  that  we  have  neither  chickens 
nor  feathers  worth  looking  at.  Not  only 
must  the  State  get  to  work,  but  every  in- 
dividual fancier  in  California,  if  we  are 
to  hold  our  own  in  that  great  event. 


Disqualifications. — One  of  our  sub- 
scribers, Mrs.  C.  H.,  Oroville,  asks  for  the 
disqualifications  on  Rouen  ducks,  White 
Indian  Runners,  and  Rhode  Island  Red 

chickens. 

For  Rouen  ducks,  bills  clear  yellow, 
dark  green,  blue  or  lead  color;  any  ap- 
proach to  white  ring  on  neck  of  duck; 
white  in  primaries  or  secondaries;  twisted 
wing,  crooked  back,  or  decidedly  wry  tail. 

In  regard  to  Indian  Runner  ducks  the 
standard  does  not  mention  white;  the 
only  variety  mentioned  is  fawn  and 
white:  and  outside  of  what  the  standard 
gives  I  know  nothing.  They  may  be  all 
right,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Rhode  Island  Red,  S.  C,  the  standard 
weights  are  cock  8%  pounds,  cockerel  1V-2 
pounds,  hen  6^.  pounds,  and  pullets  5 
pounds.  Disqualifications  are  ear  lobes 
more  than  one-half  positive  white;  one  or 
more  white  feathers  showing  in  outer 
Plumage;  shanks  and  feet  other  than  yel- 
'ow  or  reddish-brown;  wry  or  squirrel 
tail. 

The  general  disqualifications  in  all 
breeds  are  very  similar:  all  clean-legged 
varieties  or  breeds  must  be  free  from 
feathers  or  stubs  on  legs  and  feet;  in 
single-comb  varieties  the  comb  must  not 
lop  over,  except  in  Mediterraneans;  in 
fcur-toed  breeds  there  must  be  no  more 
than  four  toes;  and  in  five-toed  breeds 
four  toes  disqualify.  The  comb  which 
merely  turns  over  a  little  is  all  right. 

In  feathered-leg  breeds  absence  of 
feathers  on  legs  and  toes  disqualify,  and 
crooked  breast  bones  in  all  breeds.  Every- 
one who  intends  showing  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  what  is  required  before 
entering  their  birds.  And  a  bird  that  has 
disqualifying  faults  may  or  may  not  trans- 
mit them  to  his  progeny.  Sometimes  If 
mated  right,  the  faults  are  entirely  bred 
out,  but  it  requires  time  to  prove  it;  then 
if  they  are  not  eradicated  that  time  is 
lost. 


A  Poultry  Standard. — It  is  predicted! 
by  Mr.  Quisenbury,  who  made  the  motion 


to  get  up  a  standard  of  market  poultry 
and  eggs,  that  this  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  farmers,  who  will  all  be  inter- 
ested in  keeping  a  standard  flock  of 
utility  fowls,  even  though  they  do  not 
care  for  the  fancy.  My  individual  opinion 
is  that  once  they  get  a  flock  of  standard 
utility  birds  they  will  not  be  satisfied  un- 
til they  get  into  the  fancy.  The  farmer 
likes  the  best  when  he  concludes  it  is  the 
best;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  from  Missouri 
and  has  to  be  shown.  The  utility  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  breed,  nor 
is  it,  except  in  the  matter  of  a  very  few 
or  the  ornamental  breeds  of  bantams  and 
such  fowl  as  the  silkies. 

Now  if  the  farmers  can  be  shown  how 
to  get  the  much  talked  of  200-egg  hen  I 
think  they  will  be  quite  willing  to  get 
and  keep  a  flock  of  standard  poultry.  For 
my  part,  I  can't  see  why  farmers  should 
not  be  fanciers  of  good  poultry  as  well 
as  hogs,  horse  and  cattle.  What  and 
where  is  the  difference?  A  farmer  that 
owns  a  Percheron,  or  a  Shire  horse  does 
not  hide  the  fact  that,  he  is  trying  to  get 
the  best  and  the  kind  of  animal  that  will 
do  him  the  most  service;  he  very  wil- 
lingly pays  a  good  price  for  such  an  ani- 
mal, and  when  he  goes  to  look  at  the 
animal,  does  he  not  take  note  of  all  its 
points?  I  guess  yes,  and,  moreover,  if 
the  horse's  color  does  not  accord  with  his 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hoeka,  White  Wyan- 
dottea.  Light  Brahmaa,  White  Minorca*. 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised    at    the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..   V  COBBLEDICK  A  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


20,000  CHirjKS  PER  WEEK.  19  kinds. 
Free  «*  page  Illustrated  catalog.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Laying  hens,  cocks 
and  cockerels,  etc.  Write  us.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  115  East  8th,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St  Stockton  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEOHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal. 


PDONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed.  Hart, 
dements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood.  route  2.  Pomona.  Cal. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43«0  Fleming;  Ave..  Oakland.  CaL 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Boward  St..  San  Francisco 


For  Egg  Prolils  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ank  your  dealer,  or 
write  ua,  aending  ' 
his  name. 


Ask  ns 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DID  YOU  GET  IT?    OUR  BOOKLET. 

"Chickens— From  Shell  to  Market* 

If  not,  send  for  it  today.   Sent  free,  by  return  mail. 

Till*  booklet  In  full  of  valuable  Information  for  every  poultry  rnlner, 
whether  1nrc;e  or  small.  It  tretttM  of  diseases,  how  to  prevent  them — how  to 
cure  them.  Building  poultry  houses.  What  to  feed  and  when  to  feed  It.  How 
to  eare  for  the  ehleks  anil  bring  them  to  it  good  market  valve.  The  booklet  Im 
Instructive  nnd  entertaining.  Drop  uh  n  poxta!  and  you  will  reeelve  a  eopy 
at  once. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Petaluma,  California. 


Pratts, 


Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Core,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  i^^S 
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breed  he  does  not  buy  because  he  would 
not  expect  he  would  get  the  same  amount 
of  good  from  an  animal  that  was  not  up 
to  the  standard.  Anyway,  we  are  moving 
along  toward  an  ideal — a  flock  of  poultry 
that  we  don't  have  to  keep,  but  that  will 
keep  us.  At  present,  keeping  poultry  is 
to  a  great  number  a  fact;  they  do  keep 
them  until  they  are  out  of  house  and 
home,  then  they  give  up  in  disgust  and 
say  never  again.  It  was  the  same  way 
when  farmers  raised  razor-back  hogs  and 
long-horned  cattle,  the  females  of  which 
scarcely  gave  enough  milk  to  starve  a 
calf,  never  mind  raise  one.  And  the  hogs, 
my,  they  were  rightly  named  razor-backs, 
they  could  jump  over  a  nine-barred  gate 
and  bark  like  a  dog.  But  some  good  soul 
set  a  standard,  and  we  have  the  compact 
little  Berkshire,  small  boned  and  meat 
just  where  it  is  wanted;  the  Poland-China 
with  lots  of  meat  and  lard  in  abundance, 
just  what  is  wanted;  the  Chester  Whites, 
not  very  much  in  evidence  in  California, 
but  one  of  the  grandest  hogs  that  ever 
was  raised,  meat  juicy  and  sweet,  fine- 
grained, and  no  better  pork  can  ever  be 
eaten  that  comes  from  a  well  fed  Chester 
White.  Of  course  I  could  not  leave  out 
the  small  Yorkshire,  the  best  of  all  for 
family  use;  scarcely  any  waste  about  that 
hog  but  its  squeal,  and  you  can  almost 
use  that.  The  Duroc  Jersey,  another  good 
hog;  and,  by  the  way,  where  is  the  scrub? 
Not  very  much  in  evidence,  is  he;  just 
about  run  himself  out  because  farmers  got 
tired  of  keeping  him.  All  these  things 
that  don't  pay  for  their  keep  run  out, 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  non-producers, 
except  in  the  human  race.  I  don't  just 
see  how  we  are  going  to  run  them  out,  but 
maybe  time  will  solve  the  problem. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hens?  They  have  an  infection  resembling 
a.  seed  wart  come  on  any  part  of  the 
head.  It  spreads  and  must  itch,  as  they 
scratch  and  rub  until  in  some  cases  they 
bleed.  Kindly  advise  me  what  to  do." — 
Mrs.  A.  C.  H.,  Lovelock,  Nevada. 


Answer — First  segregate  the  hens  so 
that  the  young  stock  will  not  come  into 
contact  with  them,  as  it  will  make  an 
awful  job  if  you  have  many.  The  trouble 
is  a  very  infectious  disease,  but  easily 
managed  if  you  go  after  it  right.  It 
means  lots  of  work,  though,  and  strict 
attention  to  sanitary  conditions,  because 
it  not  confined  to  the  comb  and  wattles 
it  will  spread  all  over  the  head  and  neck. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  them  from 
scratching,  which  act  will  make  it  spread 
very  fast,  is  to  tie  the  legs  of  each  fowl, 
leaving  just  room  for  them  to  walk.  Wash 
as  often  as  you  can  the  whole  surface 
of  the  comb  and  wattles  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  crystals,  five  grains  to  a 
pint  of  water.  Ask  your  druggist  to 
measure  out  to  you  that  amount,  then 
you  can  probably  fix  it  yourself.  This 
will  reduce  the  itching  and  the  danger 
from  spreading.  Feed  the  birds  well,  and 
as  much  good  warm  mash  as  possible. 
Boiled  oats  and  wheat  are  good,  in  fact 
anything  that  is  nourishing,  for  this  dis- 
ease soon  makes  fowls  poor;  in  fact,  it 
is  poverty  that  invites  such  a  disease. 
Get  the  hens  in  good  flesh  and  it  will 
leave  of  its  own  accord.  All  very  bad 
cases  that  do  not  seem  to  improve  should 
be  killed  and  either  cremated  or  buried 
very  deep.  Medicine  is  little  or  no  use, 
as  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  stop  the 
itching  and  spreading  of  the  trouble  and 
feed  well  to  give  strength.  I  would  re- 
move every  sick  bird  and  give  the  rest 
a  chance,  for  it  might  be  that  it  can  be 
confined  to  those  that  have  already  shown 
signs  of  it.  These  infectious  diseases  are 
very  troublesome,  and  we  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  them,  though  they 
can  generally  be  traced  to  low  vitality 
or  insanitary  conditions.  The  gospel  of 
cleanliness  can  never  be  over-preached  in 
the  poultry  yard,  nor  over-done,  either; 
but  one  does  hate  to  keep  dinging  at  one 
thing,  even  in  a  good  cause.  But  clean 
up  and  give  the  hens  a  square  deal  for 
winter  or  a  clean  bill  of  health. 


ers  asks  about  feeding  grapes  to  laying 
hens.  Of  course,  he  will  see  what  is  said 
in  regard  to  feeding  fruit  to  hens  in  the 
issue  of  September  14,  and  that  advice 
holds  good  with  grapes,  as  to  every  kind 
of  fruit  except  sweet  apples.  When  hens 
are  fed  liberally  and  allowed  to  run  in 
an  apple  orchard  they  will  eat  some, 
but  not  enough  to  hurt  them,  but  if  shut 
in  yards  and  fed  a  given  quantity,  even 
apples  are  not  good.  Last  fall  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  a  man  in  Napa  coun- 
ty who  had  tried  the  grapes  on  both 
young  stock  and  hens.  And  he  said  the 
young  ones  looked  ragged  and  thin  and 
the  hens  laid  very  few  eggs  at  all,  while 
his  other  hens  of  the  same  kind,  but  not 
fed  any  grapes,  were  laying  finely.  It 
is  not  the  seeds,  but  the  acid  that  does 
the  mischief. 


Feeding  Grapes. — One  of  our  subscrib- 


For  Chicks. — A  lady  writes  to  ask  me 
if  she  can  raise  a  lot  of  chicks  on  al- 
falfa and  Egyptian  corn  with  some  bran? 
Surely  you  can;  good  alfalfa  covers  a 
multitude  of  wants,  and  the  person  that 
has  it  can  raise  almost  anything.  Egyp- 
tian corn  is  very  good  feed,  but  for  the 
small  chicks — that  is,  the  first  few  weeks 
— if  I  had  nothing  else  I  would  boil  a 
part  of  it  and  mix  a  little  bran  with 
it.  With  the  alfalfa  they  will  be  sure 
to  get  some  flies  and  other  insect  life 
to  help  out,  and  besides  you  will  have 
some  few  scraps  from  the  table;  even  a 


boiled  potato  and  a  little  salt  on  it  ca 
be  mixed  with  the  bran  and  form 
change  of  diet.    The  only  difficulty  aboul 
feeding  just  one  or  two  articles  of  food 
is  that  they  get  tired  of  it  and  don't  eat 
enough. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HOMAN  BODY 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


ing, soothing 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 

th©  Wounds*  F'«fon°s 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boil 

Human  Bu„n1oan" 

CAUSTIC   BALSAM  ha 

Body  r  L,qn£e„a« 


We  would  say  to  al 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
ol poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tel.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  pnid  in 
doctor  s  bills."  OTTO  A.  BE\  t  K 

Price  S  t  .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
bj  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0- 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  pilces  Quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm    Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Faiconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick    1.50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

4'S*t        -  -  *  ~  *    4]*  l    -  -     .-I  • ... 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  COMPANY 

Offices  and  Factories:   STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Paint  Your  Wagons  and 
Implements  Regularly 

It  Pays 


Men  do  more  and  better  work  with  good  tools. 
Good  paint  is  indispensable  in  keeping  your  wagons 
and  farm  implements  in  good  condition.  Good  paint 
protects  and  preserves  and  keeps  things  bright, 
clean  and  ready  for  use. 

OLD  MISSION 
WAGON  AND  IMPLEMENT  PAINT 

Is  a  staple  article  on  hundreds  of  farms  and  is  used 
regularly  each  year. 

Paint  your  wagons,  implements  and  tools  before 
you  put  them  away  for  the  Winter.  Old  Mission 
Wagon  and  Implement  Paint  obliterates  the  wear 
and  hard  usage  of  the  long  Summer's  work. 


NEATLY     PAINTK1)  WAGONS, 

Tools  and  implements,  like  neatly 
painted  buildings,  stamps  you  ? 
prosperous,  progressive  farmer. 

Your  dealer  carries  Old  Mission 
Paints.  If  he  can't  supply  you, 
write  us,  mentioning  his  name, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied promptly. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Things  Worth  Knowing. 

A  physician  advises  that  no  woman  in 
running  a  sewing  machine  should  use  a 
chair  less  than  eight  inches  higher  than 
an  ordinary  one.  I  have  added  four 
inches  to  my  chair  and  find  that  I  can  do 
more  work  with  less  fatigue. 

A  remedy  for  insomnia  which  has  been 
found  to  be  very  effectual  is  to  inhaie 
deeply  and  slowly,  counting  the  inhala 
tions,  and  usually  before  the  150th  in- 
halation the  sleepless  one  will  be  far  away 
in  dreamland. 

When  using  small  basins  on  a  rangt 
it  is  awkward  to  move  them  about  or  to 
hold  them  still  with  a  dish-holder,  but  an 
ordinary  clothespin  is  just  the  thing. 

When  the  "man  of  the  house"  buys  his 
shoe  blacking  he  removes  it  from  the  box 
to  a  vaseline  jar  having  a  screw  top.  This 
he  has  no  trouble  in  opening  or  closing, 
and  the  blackening  keeps  moist.  He  uses 
a  small,  flat  point  brush  to  apply  the 
blacking,  and  this,  with  a  piece  of  eider- 
down cloth,  makes  a  most  satisfactory 
blacking  outfit. 

Friends  who  have  recently  had  theii 
kitchen  remodeled  had  their  faucets 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sink  instead  of 
in  the  center.  They  think  that  the  sav- 
ing on  the  dishes  from  frequent  knocks  is 
an  item  worth  considering. 

Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
tinguishing burning  gasoline,  owing  tc 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  "spreads"  and 
its  volatile  nature.  Ordinary  household 
ammonia  is  an  excellent  thing  for  put- 
ting out  a  gasoline  flame.  Some  recep- 
tacle holding  half  a  gallon  (say  a  fragile 
bottle  that  could  be  hurled  from  a  safe 
distance)  should  be  kept  within  easy 
reach  in  every  household  where  gasoline 
is  used. 

The  following  method  of  making  an 
antiphlogistine  plaster  I  have  found  to 
be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
way:  Fill  a  hot-water  bag  with  very  hot 
water  and  lay  it  on  a  flat  surface;  then 
place  the  linen  on  top  of  the  bag  and 
spread  it  with  the  antiphlogistine.  With- 
out removing  the  plaster  from  the  hot- 
water  bag  it  may  be  taken  to  the  patient, 
the  heat  of  the  bag  keeping  the  plaster 
moist.  This  method  does  away  with  any 
other  heating  of  the  antiphlogistine,  and 
the  heat  of  the  bag  not  only  keeps  the 
plaster  hot,  but  it  makes  the  antiphlo 
gistine  the  right  consistency  to  be  easily 
spread.  The  whole  process  takes  but  a 
few  moments  and  can  be  carried  out  in 
the  patient's  room. — Elva  F.  Sayford. 


Every  Girl  Should  Know. 

New  stockings  should  always  be  washed 
before  wearing,  as  it  makes  them  last 
much  longer  than  if  they  had  been  worn 
straight  away.  To  wash  them  use  a  good 
soapy  lather,  rinse  well  in  clear  water 
and  dry  quickly,  hanging  up  by  the  toes. 
This  prevents  them  from  shrinking. 

Art  muslin  curtains  should  never  be 
washed  in  warm  water.  Make  a  lather 
with  hot  water,  and  when  it  is  nearly  cold 
wash  the  curtains.  If  these  are  green 
add  a  little  vinegar,  if  lilac  or  pink  a 
little  ammonia.  Salt  will  set  the  color 
of  black  and  white  muslin. 

Sweep  your  carpets  thoroughly  to  re- 
move all  dust  and  dirt.  After  an  hour 
slightly  dampen  a  broom  and  again  sweep 
over  the  whole  surface.  In  this  way  an 
old  carpet  will  look  clean  and  fresh,  how- 
ever faded  it  may  be. 

To  clean  linoleum  place  some  fresh 
skim-milk  in  a  basin  and  with  a  clean 
cloth  dipped  in  the  milk  wipe  over  the 
floor  and  the  linoleum  will  look  as  good 
as  new. 

To  clean  a  burned  kettle  turn  out  the 


burned  contents,  but  do  not  fill  with 
water.  Set  it  aside  to  cool  and  then  place 
in  a  handful  of  washing  soda  and  water 
and  let  the  solution  boil  for  an  hour  or 
more. 

Patent  leather  shoes  should  be  carefully 
wiped  off  with  a  soft  cloth  when  they  are 
removed  and  then  a  few  drops  of  olive 
oil  should  be  rubbed  into  them.  This  will 
keep  the  leather  soft  and  prevent  them 
from  cracking. 

Before  serving  dinner  place  a  bowl  of 
boiling  water,  into  which  has  been 
dropped  a  little  oil  of  lavender,  on  the 
dining  table.  This  will  overcome  the 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  odors 
from  the  kitchen  or  pantry  which  have 
penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  house. 


Hard-Earned  Wages. 

An  old  Catholic  church  in  Belgium  de- 
cided to  repair  its  properties,  and  em- 
ployed an  artist  to  touch  up  a  large  paint- 
ing. Upon  presenting  his  bill,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  refused  payment  unless 
the  details  were  specified,  whereupon  he 
presented  the  items  as  follows: 
To  correcting  the  Ten  Command- 
ments   $5.12 

Embellishing    Pontius    Pilate  and 

putting  new  ribbons  on  his  bonnet  3.02 
Putting  new  tail  on  Rooster  of  St. 

Peter's,  and  mending  his  comb...  2.20 
Re-pluming  and  gilding  left  wing  of 

Guardian  Angel    5.18 

Washing  the  Servant  of  the  High 
Priest  and  putting  carmine  on  his 

cheek    5.02 

Renewing    Heaven,    adjusting  the 

Stars,  and  cleaning  up  the  Moon.  7.14 
Touching  up  Purgatory  and  restor- 
ing lost  souls   3.06 

Brightening  up  the  flames  of  Hell, 
putting  new  tail  on  the  Devil, 
mending  his  left  hoof,  and  doing 

several  odd  jobs  for  the  Damned.  7.17 
Re-bordering  the   robes  of  Herod 

and  adjusting  his  wig   4. Of1- 

Taking  the  spots  off  the  son  of 

Tobias    1.39 

Cleaning  Balaam's  Ass  and  putting 

one  shoe  on  him   1.71 

Putting  a  new  stone  in  David's 
sling,    enlarging    the    head  of 

Goliah,  and  extending  Saul's  legs.  6.13 
Decorating  Noah's  Ark  and  putting 

a  head  on  Shem   4.31 

Mending  the  shirt  of  the  Prodigal 

Son  and  cleaning  his  ear   3.39 


Total   $60.45 


Take  Pleasure  Now:  Don't  Wait. 


Half  of  the  joy  of  life  comes  from  get- 
ting the  good  out  of  things  as  we  go  along. 
Some  of  us  are  always  putting  off  our 
enjoyments.  After  a  while  we  expect  to 
take  a  rest,  see  a  friend,  or  read  a  book; 
but  "after  a  while"  never  comes.  The 
good  time  we  are  looking  forward  to  lies 
as  far  ahead  as  ever.  All  life  is  spent  in 
meaning  to  overtake  it  an  enjoy  it.  Mean- 
while we  toil,  drudge  and  grow  old,  pass- 
ing by  with  unseeing  eye  the  happiness 
we  might  get  out  of  every  day.  Yes,  every 
sordid,  commonplace  day  has  its  wealth 
of  enjoyment  for  us,  if  we  only  took  the 
trouble  to  get  it  out.  There  are  the 
friends  we  love,  and  who  love  us.  If  we 
stopped  to  think  of  it,  this  consciousness 
would  gladden  life. 

There  is  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  Did 
we  only  open  our  eyes  to  see  it  we  should 
be  made  glad  in  spite  of  ourselves.  There 
are  people  who  have  lived  on  earth  thirty 
or  forty  years  who  could  scarcely  tell  you 
the  color  of  the  sky  from  their  observa- 
tion. They  take  it  for  granted  it  is  blue 
because  they  hear  so! 

There  are  dozens  of  simple  pleasures 
we  might  enjoy.  Ten  minutes  every  day 
with  a  fascinating  book;  an  inexpensive 


little  jaunt  with  our  family  or  a  congenial 
friend;  fifteen  minutes  of  bright,  intelli- 
gent conversation  with  the  home  folks  on 
some  other  subject  than  the  sordid  de- 
tails of  making  ends  meet;  a  few  minutes 
in  an  art  gallery,  just  to  look  at  one  good 
picture — these  are  some  of  the  little 
every-day  happinesses  we  might  take,  and 
don't,  not  because  we  are  too  poor,  but 
because  we  haven't  thought  them  worth 
while.  We  are  too  busy  aiming  at  some 
big,  expensive  pleasure  in  the  future. 

We  shall  never  enjoy  life  until  we  learn 
to  enjoy  the  little  happinesses  of  every 
commonplace  day  as  we  go  along. — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


Their  Idea  of  Hard  Times. 


"Were  your  folks  poor,  grandma,  when 
you  were  a  little  girl?"  asked  the  child. 

"We  thought  we  were,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied her  grandmother.  "We  were  pioneer 
farmers,  and  lived  in  a  log  cabin.  It  was 
large  and  comfortable;  the  floors  were 
warmly  carpeted,  and  we  had  plenty  to 
eat  and  plenty  to  wear.  We  raised  every- 
thing ourselves  and  made  our  own  cloth. 

'We  had  no  money  to  go  to  the  stores, 
even  if  there  had  been  any  stores  to  go  to, 
and  so  we  felt  very,  very  poor.  There 
were  two  things  we  were  all  very  fond  of, 
and,  oh!  how  we  longed  for  them.  How 
often  we  wished  we  could  afford  them! 
But  we  couldn't,  and  sometimes  it  made 
us  feel  very  miserable  to  be  so  poor. 
Those  two  things  were  salt  mackerel  and 
store  molasses." 

'O-oo!"  said  the  little  girl.  "Why,  what 
did  you  have  to  eat,  then?" 

"Nothing  but  beef,  mutton,  chickens, 
venison,  quail,  squirrels,  wild  ducks,  brook 
trout,  and  such  things.  As  for  molasses, 
we  hadn't  anything  but  maple  syrup." 


How  to  Go  to  Sleep. 


'If  you  have-  never  done  so,  watch 
yourself  go  to  sleep,"  said  a  Delsarte 
priestess,  "and  you  will  be  amazed  to  see 
how  tense  your  position  is.  Your  knees 
are  drawn  and  bended,  your  back  is 
curved,  the  arms  are  held  more  or  less 
tightly  to  the  body,  and  the  fingers  are 
folded;  the  eyelids  are  held  shut,  not 
allowed  to  droop  over  the  eyes,  the  neck 
is  strained,  and  the  head  seems  to  touch 
the  pollows  only  at  the  temples.  The 
points  of  contact  with  the  bed  are  really 
at  the  temples,  shoulders,  hips,  knees  and 
ankles.  Now  look  at  a  child  sleeping. 
Every  muscle  is  relaxed,  every  joint  is 
inert  and  prone  on  the  touch;  his  little 
frame  finds  rest  at  every  point. 

'The  features  are  undone,  so  to  speak; 
the  nose  widens,  the  mouth  droops,  the 
eyelids  close  easily,  and  with  every  line 
of  expression  obliterated  he  finds  utter 
and  complete  repose.  The  abandon  makes 
him  fall  out  of  bed  sometimes,  such  an 
inert  body  has  he  become.  You  may  imi- 
tate him  even  to  that  degree  if  necessary. 
Begin  at  your  toes  to  relax,  loosen  all 
your  joints  and  muscles,  unbend  your 


fingers,  shake  your  wrists  loose,  take  the 
curve  and  strain  out  of  your  neck,  go  all 
to  pieces,  in  fact,  and  see  how  the  day's 
fatigue  seems  to  slip  off  from  you,  and 
the  gentle  mantle  of  rest  and  oblivion 
enfolds  you  like  a  garment." — Household 
Journal. 


Dampen  a  cloth  and  dip  in  soda  and 
rub  tinware  briskly,  after  which  wipe  dry 


■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  it 


1  Here's  a  practical  transformation  of  an 

attic  into  one  of  the  most  popular  rooms  in 
l  the  house  of  Mr.  Harry  Lewis,  Beaver 

|  Falls,  ti.  r. 

.What  BEAVER  BOARD  May 
Do  for  YOU 

i  i 

i      It  will  give  you  walls  and  ceilings 
1  that  do  away  with  all  the  cracking  and 
repairing  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the 
unsanitary  features  of  wall-paper — 
with  the  cost  of  frequent  renewal. 

It  will  enable  you  quickly  and  economically 
to  turn  an  attic  or  cellar  into  livable  rooms, 
build  cupboards  and  closets,  remodel  any 
room  in  the  house. 

It  will  give  you  endless  opportunity  for 
original  and  striking  walls  and  ceili  ngs 
throughout  your  home — beautifully  designed 
in  panels,  painted  (never  papered)  in  appro- 
priate colors,  durable  and  economical. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

PURE-WOOD -FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


Send  today  for  free 
booklet  and  sample 
When  you  have  seen  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  of  the  sample  and  read  trie  interest- 
ing illustrated  booklet,  "BEAVER  BOARD 
■  and  Its  Uses,"  our  Architectural  Department 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  its  free  service  in 
solving  all  your  wall  and  ceiling  problems. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply, 
Lumber,  Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers  and 
Decorators,  in  sizes  to  meet  all  average  re- 
quirements. 

For  Samples,  Prices,  Etc., 
THE   1  111  El    &  THURSTON  CO., 
Hlnlto  HldR.,  San  Francisco. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  op  $8,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $.">,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  Is.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  OEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


HOW 
TO 


Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on  leading  oil-burn- 
ing lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  tbe  most  economical  and  gives 
over  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odor- 
less, safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric. 
To  introduce  tbe  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on  srt  ■*        T  ,  • 

AGENTS  WANTED  %£™%?E?&  l^fVlr]Tl 

home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent  sold  over  1000  on  "SK  Ior  ra"lcu"r» 
money  back  guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold  $880  worth  in  16 
days.   Evenings  made  profitable.  Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY, 


108  Aladdin  Building,  PORTLAND,  ORE 


|  Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 


Rusts  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  ruga  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


ki  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL,. 


DRY  FARMING  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


E.  F.  Linden,  who  is  farming  unirri- 
gated  lands  in  Riverside  county,  gives 
the  Business  Farmer  some  interesting 
conclusions  on  dry-farming  practices 
which  he  and  his  neighbors  on  similar 
lands  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  from 
recent  experience. 

This  is  a  grain  and  hay  section.  Sum- 
mer fallowing  is  the  only  practical  meth- 
od of  operation.  Not  every  man  knows 
how  to  summer-fallow.  Plowing  in  the 
summer-time  is  worse  than  no  plowing 
at  all.  Plowing  must  be  done  in  the 
spring,  while  the  ground  is  moist.  The 
moisture  must  be  retained  by  thorough 
harrowing,  which  cannot  be  done  too 
often  while  the  rains  continue.  The  first 
necessity  is  a  mulch.  Weeds  must  be 
kept  down.  "When  the  hot  weather  comes 
along,  the  ground  must  be  left  severely 
alone.  Deep  cultivating  in  dry  weather 
serves  only  to  expose  moisture  and  dry 
out  the  ground.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  throughout  the  summer  is  to  keep 
out  stray  weeds,  and  possibly  harrow 
after  one  of  our  rare  summer  showers. 
Keep  your  acreage  of  summer  fallow  as 
near  like  a  garden  as  practicable.  Have 
all  plowing  done  before  summer  comes 
along,  and  then  leave  the  land  alone  until 
time  for  seeding  in  the  fall,  and  on  good 
soil  no  amount  of  hot  weather  after 
sprouting  will  kill  the  grain. 

These  are  a  few  general  rules  that 
seem  to  fit  the  dry-farming  sections  of 
Riverside  county  and  would  possibly  ap- 
ply as  well  to  .other  sections  in  other 
counties.  However,  there  is  scarcely  a 
section  in  this  State  but  what  has  its 
peculiarities,  and  to  lay  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  to  cover  all  would  require 
elastic  type.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  soil  in  every  vicinity.  Here  we 
find  a  sandy  loam,  a  mile  farther  on  a 
stubborn  piece  of  adobe,  and  around  the 
hill  we  come  on  a  stretch  of  red  clay. 

Adobe  very  often  makes  the  very  best 
kind  of  barley  land,  but  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  either  too  wet  or  too  dry.  When 
wet  it  cannot  be  worked,  and  when  dry 
it  is  hopeless.  However,  summer  fallow 
and  rest  now  and  then  will  apply  with 
adobe  as  well  as  any  other  soil.  If  it 
be  in  such  condition  that  it  cannot  be 
handled,  it  should  probably  be  left  alone 
until  just  the  right  time,  when  things 
should  be  done  in  a  hurry. 

The  red  clay  variety  of  soil  seems  to 
be  best  for  wheat.  However,  the  general 
rule  for  summer  fallow  applies  pretty 
well  for  other  vicinities  in  California. 
This  year  has  proved  that.  Summer  fal- 
low land  raised  big  hay  and  fairly  good 
grain  crops.  Land  plowed  dry  seemed  no 
better  than  that  scratched  in  with  the 
gang  plow.  The  weeds  were  not  killed, 
and  got  away  with  the  moisture.  The 
grain  starved,  and  much  re-seeding  was 
done  the  first  of  the  season  just  on  this 
account. 

Considering  the  fact  that  wo  receive 
no  rain  until  the  first  of  March,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  summer  fallow 
had  something  to  do  with  the  only  fields 
of  grain  that  did  not  suffer  when  the 
hot  weather  came  along.  Moisture  stored 
and  carefully  guarded  in  the  soil  is  a 
much  safer  gamble  than  an  elusive  cloud 
in  the  sky. 


Farming  Land  To  Lease 

Tract  900  Acres 
««     850  " 
**     750  ** 
"     860  " 

Rent  %  crop  delivered  at  warehouse; 
%  have  summerfallow  each  year;  good 
improvements;  school  near  ranches.  In- 
quire of  J.  A.  TRESCONY,  San  Lucan,  Mon- 
terey County,  Cal. 


Investigate  This 
Power 

We'd  like  to  have  you  investigate  "Pacific 
Service."  You'll  find  it  to  be  a  power  that 
can  be  adapted  to  your  need. 

Once  you  use  "Pacific  Service"  you'll  never 
have  any  other.  You'll  find  it  to  be  a  reliable 
power,  an  economical  power,  a  satisfactory 
power.  Begin  to-day  and  investigate 
"Pacific  Service." 

Consider  how  convenient  it  is,  how  clean. 
And  remember  that  it's  reliable -always 
ready  day  or  night. 

Write  us  for  information. 

v        "Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STANDARD 

Gas  Engine  Oil 

Saves  Power  Saves  Fuel 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  gives  the  best  lubrication 
possible,  alike  in  kerosene,  gasoline  and  gas  engines. 

It  keeps  its  body  under  high  tempera- 
tures, and  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon 
deposit  on  cylinders  or  piston  rings. 

Equally  good  for  the  external  bearings. 

Put  up  in  barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  litho- 
graphed cans.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  Stand- 
ard Gat  Engine  Oil ;  or  write  direct  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  1 
had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it  would 
mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would 
be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machin- 
ery. Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxe  , 
Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  »7.60.  A  tank  6  ii. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  1 10.60.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock. 
Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes 

St.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  9,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  pricea  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  prices  have  declined  somewhat, 
in  sympathy  with  conditions  in  other 
markets,  though  a  fairly  firm  feeling  is 
noted  at  the  present  quotations.  Arriv- 
als at  present  are  not  very  large  from 
any  source,  and  the  demand  is  well  sus- 
tained. 

California  Club   $1.50  ®1.52% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  ©1.52% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Red    155  @1.60 

BARLEY. 

There  is  considerable  business  in  fu- 
tures, with  prices  fairly  firm,  and  the 
spot  market  is  strong,  with  a  lively  de- 
mand at  the  old  quotations. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.50  01.52% 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.45  ©1.47% 

Common  Feed    1.35  @1.40 

OATS. 

The  demand  is  rather  quiet  at  present, 
especially  for  feed  grades,  though  most 
offerings  are  firmly  held.  White  oats  are 
a  little  lower. 

Red  Feed   '.  $1.75  @1.80 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.15  @2.25 

CORN. 

Local  trading  is  of  the  usual  limited 
nature,  with  only  moderate  offerings, 
though  Eastern  yellow  is  slightly  lower. 
Egyptian  and  Kaffir  corn,  however,  show 
an  advance,  and  are  in  fair  demand  in 


the  country. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.90  @2.00 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.50  @1.60 


RYE. 

Values  remain  largely  nominal.  There 
is  some  offered  at  present  quotations,  but 
the  demand  is  very  light. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  .  <g>1.60 

BEANS. 

New  pink  and  white  beans  are  begin- 
ning to  move  in  the  valley  district,  and 
with  the  new  crop  coming  on  the  mar- 
ket, prices  in  several  lines  show  some 
reduction.  The  general  situation  is  firm, 
however,  with  a  light  output  of  some 
descriptions,  and  buyers  are  operating  on 
a  large  scale  in  producing  districts,  while 
the  shipping  demand  is  strong.  Arrivals 
here  have  not  yet  been  very  heavy,  but 
will  probably  increase  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  lima  situation  is  very  strong, 
owing  to  competition  among  buyers.  The 
California  acreage  of  white  beans  is 
small,  and  the  Michigan  crop  has  been 
delayed,  but  a  large  production  is  ex- 
pected there. 


$3.70 

#3.75 

3.40 

@3.60 

4.50 

@4.65 

2.35 

@2.50 

Small  Whites   

4.50 

@4.60 

Large  Whites   

4.20 

@4.30 

5.70 

@5.80 

@4.25 

Pink   

,  4.15 

@4.25 

Red  Kidneys   

4.50 

@4.70 

Mexican  Red   

4.20 

T/4.2.') 

SEEDS. 

Some  California  alfalfa  seed  is  com- 
ing out,  and  the  demand  Is  increasing, 
though  there  is  no  great  activity  as  yet. 
Other  lines  are  moving  in  a  limited  way 


at  the  range  quoted. 

Alfalfa   15    @18  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4M>c 

Hemp    3y2@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 


FLOUR. 

Local  quotations  stand  as  before,  though 
there  is  little  strength  to  the  market,  and 


trading  is  rather  quiet. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                    4.50  @5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuff s. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  falling  off  a  little,  and  a 
continued  decrease  is  expected,  as  most 
of  the  fields  have  been  cleaned  out.  Much 
of  the  arrivals  consist  of  alfalfa  from  the 
river  district,  some  of  which  is  in  poor 
shape,  though  a  good  deal  of  first-class 
stock  is  expected  before  the  rains  begin. 
The  local  market  is  showing  a  little  more 
life,  and  all  desirable  lots  coming  in  find 
ready  sale  at  fair  prices,  though  the  dam- 
aged stock  moves  off  as  slowly  as  ever, 
and  what  remains  outside  is  mostly  held 
by  the  growers  in  expectation  of  a  better 
demand.  Shipments  of  fancy  grades  have 
been  a  little  larger,  and  show  less 
strength  than  for  some  weeks  past. 


Choice  Wheat   $20.00@24.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@21.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    13.00@17.00 

Alfalfa    11.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  65c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  is  lower,  with  ample  supplies  for 
the  regular  local  requirements.  Oil  cake 
and  cocoanut  meal  are  about  out  of  the 
market  for  the  present.    Other  lines  are 


steady  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   24.0O@25.O0 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    35.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  of  onions  are  still  very  heavy 
and  prices  continue  low,  with  large  lots 
being  stored  for  future  requirements. 
Supplies  of  some  lines  of  summer  garden 
truck  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  while 
prices  on  certain  varieties  are  held  down 
by  large  offerings  of  inferior  stock,  a 
good  many  varieties  have  been  marked 
up.  Cucumbers  are  a  little  higher,  and 
good  lots  of  tomatoes  sell  as  high  as 
75c,  with  40c  as  about  the  inside  price 
on  ordinary  stock,  though  a  good  deal  of 
poor  stuff  is  being  disposed  of  below  quo- 
tations. Bell  peppers  and  summer  squash 
are  higher,  with  moderate  offerings  and 
a  well-sustained  demand,  and  light  offer- 
ings of  lima  beans  have  caused  an  ad- 
vance. Green  corn  will  soon  be  off  the 
market,  and  offerings  of  desirable  green 
peas  and  string  beans  are  light.  Cauli- 
flower and  carrots  are  higher. 


Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   45@  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   30@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   40@  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4@  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  3c 

Summer  Squash,  box   60@  85c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.25@  2.00 

Eggplant,  box    40@  75c 

Okra,  box    35@  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5@  7c 


POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  pretty  steadily  held  at  out- 
side points,  and  current  arrivals  here 
are  only  moderate,  though  the  large 
amount  available  prevents  any  material 


improvement  in  prices.  There  is  no 
great  shipping  demand  at  present,  but 
holders  show  no  disposition  to  flood  the 
market. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50@  75c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.25@  1.35 

Oregon,  ctl   1.00@  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.60@  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  chickens  have  been 
extremely  heavy  this  week,  consisting 
largely  of  young  stock,  which  comes  in 
competition  with  California  poultry.  The 
market  is  accordingly  rather  weak  all 
round,  with  lower  prices  on  broilers,  fry- 
ers, hens  and  young  roosters.  Turkeys 
find  a  somewhat  better  demand,  and  ar- 
rivals have  not  yet  been  very  large. 
Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 


Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @14  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  @14M;C 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters    20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..  18    @20  c 

do    young    23    @25  c 

BUTTER. 


Firsts  remain  steady  as  last  quoted, 
while  extras  have  fluctuated  a  little  with 
varying  arrivals  from  day  to  day,  being 
weak  at  present.  The  general  situation 
is  strong,  however,  and  a  large  amount 
of  storage  stock  is  moving,  being  sold 
around  31%fC. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...35      34'.'.  35'..  35 >.'.  35  35 
Firsts   32     32     32     32     32  32 

EGGS. 

Fresh  eggs  continue  rather  scarce,  but 
storage  stock  is  offered  freely  at  28c,  and 
the  situation  is  hardly  as  strong  as  last 
week,  though  extras  are  firm  at  the  mo- 
ment. Pullets  are  barely  steady,  having 
more  competition  from  storage  stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...39'i  39     38     38%  38%  39 
Selected 

Pullets... 30':.  30'i  30      30      29M>  30 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  remains  firm,  with  limited  offer- 
ings of  all  lines  of  fresh  stock.    Y.  A.'s 
and  Monterey  cheese  are  slightly  higher, 
the  latter  being  well  cleaned  up. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16'-jc 

Firsts    14V1.C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   1714c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16',1>@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Some  lines  of  summer  fruits  are  be- 
ginning to  clean  up,  and  choice  lots  bring 
fairly  good  prices,  though  undesirable  of- 
ferings find  little  sale.  Watermelons  are 
a  little  easier,  with  a  light  demand,  while 
nutmegs,  though  still  plentiful,  bring  a 
little  better  prices.  Most  lines  of  berries 
are  firm  at  an  advance,  with  limited  offer- 
ings, though  cranberries  are  lower.  Bart- 
lett  pears  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
while  Winter  Nelis  are  moving  in  a 
rather  limited  way.  Peaches  show  a 
further  advance,  and  choice  fruit  is  well 
cleaned  up,  though  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  poor  stock  arriving  in  lugs, 
for  which  there  is  little  demand.  Plums 
are  also  higher,  and  figs  move  off  well, 
with  lighter  supplies  than  last  week. 
Apples  are  unchanged  in  price,  and  the 
market  is  in  poor  shape,  with  a  wide 
range  of  values  on  the  different  varieties 
and  packings.  A  few  fancy  reds  are 
held  at  the  top  price,  but  the  large  offer- 
ings of  good  fruit  at  considerably  lower 
prices  tends  to  limit  the  demand.  Most 
of  the  offerings  are  held  at  85c  to  $1. 
and  the  demand  at  these  figures  is  im- 
proving, but  sellers  are  willing  to  grant, 
concessions  on  large  lots.  Considerable 
fancy  northern  stock  is  offered  at  much 
higher  prices,  but  finds  little  demand. 
The  grape  market  is  also  lower  in  most 
lines,  as  the  shipping  demand  has  been 
poor  for  several  days,  with  heavy  offer- 
ings, though  arrivals  are  now  diminish- 
ing. Isabellas  and  Cornichons  are  held 
at  60  to  90c,  and  as  offerings  of  these 
lines  are  light  the  prices  are  easily  ob- 
tained. Wine  grapes  find  more  demand, 
selling  as  high  as  $18. 


Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00®  2.00 

Cantaloupes,  box    50@  85c 

Strawberries — 

Banner,  chest    5.00@  8.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50@  6.00 

Raspberries,  chest   5.00@  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest   6.00@  S.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5@  7c 

Cranberries,  bbl   7.50@  8.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   60c@  1.15 

Common    40@  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00@  1.25 

Other  varieties    50®  85c 

Peaches,  box    50@  80c 

do    lug  box    60®  85c 

Plums  and  Prunes,  crate....  85c@  1.25 

do    box    85c@  1.25 

Figs:   Black,  box   65®  90c 

White    60@  65c 

Grapes:    Muscat,  crate   60®  75c 

Malaga    40®  60? 

Tokay    40®  65c 

Black    40®  50c 

Quinces,  box    50®  85c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c®  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    1.00®  1.25 


Dried  Fruiti. 

The  shipping  movement  is  light  in  all 
lines  at  present,  and  there  is  an  easier 
feeling  as  to  values  all  round.  Packers 
are  quoting  somewhat  lower  prices  for 
shipment  on  prunes,  peaches  and  pears, 
without  bringing  out  much  business, 
though  the  only  reduction  in  offers  for 
growers'  stock  is  on  prunes  and  raisins. 
About  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  for 
prunes  this  week  is  3'ac,  and  local  pack 
ers  show  little  desire  to  buy  at  this  fig- 
ure, though  a  little  better  might  be  done 
with  some  outside  firms.  Growers  in  the 
principal  growing  districts,  however,  are 
holding  on  with  determination,  and  a 
better  demand  Is  expected  before  the  year 
is  over.  Few  packers  are  offering  over 
3'ic  for  Muscatel  raisins,  and  while  little 
stock  can  be  obtained  at  this  price,  buv 
ers  appear  to  be  in  no  hurry.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "Quota 
tions  on  California  prunes  put  out  by 
local  representatives  of  Coast  packing  in 
terests  indicate  a  concessionary  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time 
advices  received  in  New  York  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  Santa  Clara  growers,  at 
least,  have  determined  to  stick  to  their 
price  of  5c  in  the  lug  box. 

"Neither  peaches  nor  apricots  for 
prompt  or  future  delivery  are  receiving 
attention  at  the  present  time,  and  prices 
on  stock  in  all  positions  are  nominal.  In 
peaches  the  tendency  of  the  market  seems 
to  be  in  buyers'  favor. 

"California  raisins  remain  dull.  The 
movement  in  spot  stock  regulated  by 
immediate  requirements  of  consumption 
is  slow,  and  there  is  little  actual  demand 
for  future  goods.  Some  buyers  are  dis- 
posed  to  make  speculative  purchases  of 
the  latter,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
pay  over  4c  f.  0.  b.  Coast  for  forward 
shipment  fancy  seeded.  A  number  of 
bids  on  that  basis  have  been  sent  out  to 
the  Coast,  but  it  cannot  be  learned  that 
any  business  has  resulted.  While  the 
feeling  among  Coast  packers  on  the  new 
crop  is  bearish,  none  of  them  seems  to 
be  willing  to  book  orders  for  immediate 
shipment  of  freshly  seeded  old  stock  be- 
low 4Vic  for  fancy,  nor  will  they  sell 
November  shipment  new  crop  at  a  lower 
figure.  None  of  them  appears  to  have 
any  new  crop  October  shipment  goods  to 


offer." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    ®  5»4c 

Apricots    7    @9  c 

Figs   2V2<fi  3  c 

Calimyrna  figs    3    @4  c 

Peaches    4    ®  4 '4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   314 @  8%c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2»i@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auctions  for  oranges  and 
lemons  is  holding  very  well,  there  being 
practically  no  change  since  last  week.  At 
New  York  on  Monday,  October  7th,  Valen- 
cia oranges  ranged  from  $3.05  to  $5.65 
for  good  stock,  and  from  $l'per  box  up 
for  poor  stuff.  The  other  auction  points 
averaged  about  the  same  as  New  York. 
About  40  cars  of  valencias  are  going  East 
from  California  daily. 

Lemons  are  bringing  from  $3  up  to  $6 
in  the  Eastern  auctions,  and"  the  demand 
is  steady.  About  14  cars  are  being 
shipped  daily. 

So  far  this  season  29.493  cars  of  or- 
anges and  5753  cars  of  lemons  were 
shipped  from  southern  California,  as 
against  36,334  cars  of  oranges  and  6498 
cars  of  lemons  last  season  to  October  6th. 

It  is  announced  that  the  management 
of  the  Elephant  Orchards  at  Redlands 
has  joined  the  Exchange  and  will  market 
all  its  fruit  through  that  institution  this 
season. 

At  San  Francisco  most  lines  are  still 
rather  scarce,  and  while  the  demand  is 
only  moderate,  prices  are  firmly  held  at 
the  former  level,  the  only  change  being 
a  slight  decline  in  limes. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25®  4.00 

Grapefruit,   fancy    2.50®  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    6.007*  7.01 

Choice    2.50®  5.00 

Standard    Nominal 

Limes    6.00®  6.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops.  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Walnut  prices  have  been  named  on  the 
new  crop,  as  quoted  below.  The  nuts  are 
now  being  gathered,  and   will  soon  be 
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ready  for  market.  The  total  output  is 
estimated  at  1150  tons,  somewhat  less 
than  last  year,  and  foreign  crops  are 
said  to  be  in  poor  condition.  An  early 
movement  of  the  crop  is  accordingly  ex- 
pected. Almonds  continue  firm,  with  a 
"lively  demand. 
Almonds — 

Nonuareils  

I  XL   

Ne  Plus  Ultra   

Drakes   

Languedoc   

Hardshells  

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  

Hardshell  No.  1  

No.  2   

Budded   

Chestnuts   


.10 


151/2C 
14V-C 
13 'Ac 
12y,c 
HVoc 
8  c 

14  c 
13y.c 
10  c 
161/oC 
@15  c 


HONEY. 


The  local  market  shows  little  feature, 
heiug  amply  supplied  and  steady  at  quo- 
tations, with  only  a  moderate  demand, 
well  supplied  with  ordinary  stock,  which 
is  quiet  and  only  steady  at  former  figures. 

Comb,  white    14  c 

Amber    12V2C 

Dark    U  c 

Extracted,  white   (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    @7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Values  are  unchanged,  and  there  is  no 
trading  of  any  consequence  locally,  both 
demand  and  supply  being  light. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Trading  has  been  quite  active  in  the 
North  for  the  past  week,  with  increasing 
inquiries  from  the  East,  and  more  busi- 
ness is  expected  in  this  market  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  though  so  far  the  move- 
ment has  not  been  very  heavy.  Only  first- 
class  stock  is  wanted,  and  prices  show 
a  little  lower  range,  few  lots  being  taken 
at  the  top  figure. 

1912  crop    18    @19  c 

Live  Stock. 

Light  and  medium  hogs  are  a  little 
higher,  and  while  arrivals  are  fairly 
large,  they  are  barely  sufficient  for  the 
present  demand.  Cattle  are  strong  at 
former  prices,  other  lines  being  un- 
changed. 

Steers:   No.  1    6    @  6^0 

No.  2    5y2@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5    @  514c 

No.  2    *%©  <%C 

Bulls  and  Stags   1%@  3%C 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @  5%C 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  7%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7i4@  71/2C 

100  to  150  lbs   7  C 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4\4c 

Ewes    3M>@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5V,.c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10y2@ll  c 

Cows    10  @10V,c 

Heifers    10%c 

Veal,  large    10    @H  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8y2@  9V!>c 

Ewes    8    @  81/2C 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 

HIDES. 

Coast  prices  are  still  fairly  well  main- 
tained, with  a  good  demand,  though  deal- 
ers are  beginning  to  look  for  a  decline 
in  the  near  future. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14V..C 

Medium   -   14  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13  @14  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13  @14  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12M>c 

Kip   15    @16  c 

Veal    19    @20  c 

Calf    19    @20  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    23    @24  c 

Dry  Bulls   19V1'C 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   23  0 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   26  c 

Dry  Calf.  7  down   26  c 

Sheep  Skins- 
Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40®  60c 

Lambs   35®  70c 

WOOL. 

The  fall  clip  is  gradually  moving  off, 
though  so  far  most  of  the  sales  have 
I, °en  rather  small.  Values  stand  as  be- 
To  re. 


Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10  @14  c 

Lambs    9  @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 

Mohair   15  @20  c 

HORSES. 

There  is  considerable  business  of  a 
retail  nature,  showing  a  good  general  de- 
mand with  well-maintained  prices.  This 
week's  business  includes  an  auction  of  a 
large  lot  of  first-class  chunks  and  draft- 
ers from  Nevada,  both  broken  and  un- 
broken, which  are  expected  to  find  ready 
sale  for  local  use.  Increased  activity  is 
expected  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  ship  some 
large  lots  of  heavy  stock  to  this  market 
from  outside  ranges. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300<a>350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195@230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@176 

Special  Deciduous  Markets. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Oct.  7,  1912. 

There  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  Eastern  market  conditions  on  grape 
shipments.  Tokays,  owing  to  the  favor- 
able weather  of  last  week,  have  been 
arriving  in  a  little  better  condition  than 
the  earlier  shipments,  and  though  the 
crop  is  heavier  than  was  anticipated,  the 
demand  seems  to  be  fairly  active. 

New  York  peaches  continue  to  arrive 
in  the  East  in  heavy  supply,  and  have 
had  a  tendency  to  bear  the  market  on 
Californias. 

Fall  pears  have  not  met  as  active  a 
demand  as  was  expected,  owing  to  the 
numerous  receipts  of  small  fruits  from 
local  Eastern  points.  Washington  and 
Oregon  Bartletts  have  not  carried  as  well 
as  in  former  years,  and  as  the  stock  was 
originally  bought  with  the  intention  of 
storing,  and  later  proved  to  be  inferior, 
was  again  thrown  on  the  market,  having 
a  depressing  effect. 

There  will  be  considerable  falling  off 
on  the  Tokay  shipments  about  the  latter 
part  of  this  week,  and,  barring  heavy 
rains,  the  Emperor  crop  will  begin  to 
move  about  the  15th  of  this  month. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  demand 
for  apples,  as  the  crop  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  heavy.  Already  cold- 
storage  facilities  are  being  taxed  to  their 
utmost,  and  what  will  become  of  the 
shipments  later  on  is  a  mystery.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  encouragement 
from  the  London  markets,  and  the  East- 
ern buyers  are  showing  no  interest  at 
all  in  Northwestern  and  California  apples. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week 
were  as  follows: 

New  York— Bartletts  $2.45  to  $3.05,  half 
boxes  $1.55;  Clairgeau  $1.95  to  $2.90,  half 
boxes  $1.12  to  $1.25;  Winter  Nellis  $2.33, 
half  boxes  $1.50;  Anion  $2.80  to  $3.10,  half 
boxes  $1.45  to  $1.85;  Cornice  $2.90,  half 
boxes  $1.65  to  $2.17;  Barry,  half  boxes, 
$2.07;  Seckle,  half  boxes,  $1.25;  Picquettes 
Late,  35  to  50c;  Georges  Late,  65c;  Phil- 
lips Clings,  57c;  Sherman,  50  to  75c; 
Salways,  42y_.  to  70c;  Yellow  Free,  47c; 
Levi,  45c  to  $1;  Lemon  Cling,  53  to  66c; 
Elbertas,  40  to  56c;  Pomegranates,  $3; 
Malagas  85c  to  $1.25,  Fresnettes  85c  to 
$1.75,  Clusters  $1.10  to  $1.70;  Tokays,  80c 
to  $1.55;  Cornichons,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
Thompson's  Seedless,  $1.30;  Morocco, 
$1.55;  Muscats,  95c  to  $1.30;  Cornichon 
Fresnettes,  $1  to  $1.15;  Almerias,  $2.12 
to  $5.15. 

Boston— Clairgeau,  $2.25  to  $2.45;  Win- 
ter Nelis,  $2.25;  Glout  Morceau,  $1.80; 
Bartletts,  $1.85  to  $2.75;  Lemon  Clings, 
40  to  50c;  Levi,  30  to  80c;  Phillips  Cling, 
35c;  Salways,  35  to  45c;  Tokays,  50c  to 
$2.10;  Tokay  Clusters,  $1.15  to  $1.75;  Em- 
perors, $1.10;  Cornichons,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
Muscats,  75c  to  $1.80. 

Chicago— Buerre  Hardy,  $2.50;  Bart- 
letts, $2.05  to  $4.20;  Winter  Nelis,  $1.55 
to  $2.50;  Clairgeau,  $1.75  to  $2.15;  Bell- 
flower,  $1.05;  Vicar,  $1.05  to  $1.15;  Sal- 
ways, 30  to  45c;  Levi,  40  to  75c;  Ferrera, 
80  to  85c;  Gros  Colman,  80c;  Damascus, 
75c;  Cornichons  85c  to  $1.25,  Fresnettes 
95c  to  $1.05,  Bunch  $1  to  $1.15;  Tokays 
65c  to  $1.60,  Clusters  $2.  Clusterettes  $1.05, 
Bunch  $1.15,  in  lugs  $1  to  $1.15;  Mala- 
gas 85c  to  $1.25,  Fresnettes  $1.10  to  $1.25, 
Clusters  $1.05  to  $1.60,  Bunch  85c  to  $1.30, 
Clusterettes  95c  to  $1.20;  Thompson's 
Seedless,  Bunch,  $1.50;  Muscats,  80c  to 
$1.15. 


STATEMENT  TO  POSTAL  DE- 
PARTMENT. 


In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress, 
August  24,  1912,  we  publish  the  following 
copy  of  a  report  made  to  the  Third  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  and  to  the 
Postmaster  at.  San  Francisco: 

Statement  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Ri'kal  Pmsss,  pub- 
lished weekly  at  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. 

Name  of  P.  O.  Address. 

Editor— E.  .1.  Wickson  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  Frank  Honeywell. . . 

 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Publisher — Pacific  Rural  Press  

 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Owner — Frank  Honeywell   

 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities:  The  Rural 
Prkss  owes  no  mortgages  nor  bonds. 

Frank  Honeywell. 
(Signature  of  Owner.) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
4th  day  of  October,  1912. 

C.  B.  Sessions, 
Notary  Public. 


A  NEW  TOWN  OF  BABEL. 


A  writer  in  the  Wide  World  Magazine 
tells  of  a  living  tower  which  stands  on  the 
very  summit  of  a  hill  more  than  200  feet 
high  at  Camp  Meeker,  a  summer  resort 
in  Sonoma  county,  California.  It  was 
Captain  Meeker,  a  pioneer,  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  constructing  this  re- 
markable tower.  Captain  Meeker  found 
four  young  redwood  trees  standing  about 
twelve  feet  apart,  representing  a  perfect 
square.  Then  the  idea  suddenly  came  to 
him  to  build  a  "living  tower."  The  trees 
were  each  about  150  feet  high.  Fifty  feet 
of  each  top  was  lopped  off,  and  the  work 
of  building  six  stories  was  then  com- 
menced. From  top  to  bottom  the  "living 
tower"  is  100  feet  high.    Each  floor  is 


STOP 
PAYING  RENT 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND 
Is  the  Solution  of  the 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 


Anyone  can  have  a 
$1,000    RANCH   or   COUNTRY  PLACE 
By  Paying  $14.14  CASH 
and  $14.14  Paid  Monthly. 
This  is  the  ideal  way  of  looking  out  for 
your  future. 


Our  Lands  are  Located  in  the 
BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY, 
30  Minutes  from  Oakland, 
1  hour's  ride  from  San  Francisco, 
Just  back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills, 
On  the  Line  of  the 
New  OAKLAND  &  ANTIOCH  ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 
A  RANCH 
To  improve  as  you  see  fit? 

AN  ORCHARD 
To  grow  any  fruit  grown  in  California? 
A  GROVE 

To  grow  Walnuts,  Almonds,  or  Chestnuts? 

A  BERRY  FARM 
To  grow  berries  of  all  kinds? 

A  VINEYARD 
To    grow    the    very    best    of    grapes — all 
kinds? 

A  POULTRY  FARM 
Chickens  pay  well? 

A  VILLA  SITE 
To  spend  the  week  ends  at? 

A  COUNTRY  HOME 
Where  the  independence  of  farm  life  can 
he  enjoyed? 


OUR  TERMS  OF  SALE  ARE  EASY 
Anyone  desiring  to  acquire  some  of  our 
property  surely  can  do  so. 


ARRANGE  TO  INVESTIGATE  OUR 
BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY 
At  the  earliest  date  possible. 
Call  at  our  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY. 
73 1  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  Offices: 
1530  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


about  12  by  12  feet,  and  rests  on  strong 
timbers,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen 
attached  to  the  four  trees  by  mean 
steel  cables  and  bolts.  So  strongly 
every  part  braced  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture does  not  move  as  much  as  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  even  when  rocked  by 
heavy  winds.  The  tower  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  builders  and  engineers, 
and  pronounced  perfectly  safe.  In  the 
building  great  care  was  taken  by  the 
workmen  to  cut  only  the  branches  grow- 
ing on  the  inside  of  the  square,  and  the 
trees  were  not  chopped,  mutilated,  or 
weakened  any  more  than  could  possibly 
be  avoided.  Leading  up  from  each  story 
are  broad  stairways,  so  that  one  may 
ascend  and  descend  with  ease  and  per- 
fect safety,  while  around  the  edge  of  each 
floor  are  strong  railings  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. Since  this  tower  was  completed, 
the  trees  have  grown  and  flourished  just 
very  unique  lookout  observatory  will  be- 
as  well  as  before.  As  time  goes  on,  this 
come  literally  embowered  in  foliage.  This 
"living  tower"  is  claimed  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

ROOFING 

Same  kind  you  pay  double  price  for 
at  home.  We  save  you  y>  on  Sanded 
and  Mica  Roofing  and  Stafford's  House 
Paints.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Dept. 
3,  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1661  Mission  Street. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
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The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  In- 
dustry In  the  world. 
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The  Peerless  Crosskill  Pulverizer 


THE  CLOD  CRUSHER' 


I'raotit'itl  and  successful  Farmers  nave  learned  from  experience  that  the 
use  of  such  Pulverizers  »a  Illustrated  herein,  greatly  lneren*e  the  yield  of  vari- 
ous <- nil's. 

These  machines  paaa  over  the  groiuiil  and  come  in  contact  With  anil  break 
the  crust  and  hard  clods  on  the  Hurfacr. 

The  Crosskill  "ill,  in  most  eases,  take  the  place  Of  a  harrow,  aad  at  the 
same  time  form  a  perfect  seed  bed.  livery  other  wheel  on  the  machine  Is  so 
SI  i  list  j  on  the  shall  that  a  considerable  play  In  the  motion  of  the  wheel  Is 
allowed  and  thus  a  vertical  as  well  as  a  rotary  crushing  effect  Is  caused. 
This  insures  the  breaking  of  all  clods,  no  matter  how  hard. 

Growers  of  Sugar  Beets,  Beans,  Potatoes  or  Vegetables  of  any  kind,  also 
fruit  growers  and  viacyardists  can  not  afford  to  be  without  a  Pulverizer,  and 
the  PEERLESS  CROSSKILL  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  tools  of  the  kiad 
on  the  market. 

Furnished  lu  sizes  .*>,  II,  7,  8,  10,  11  and   11'  feet,  with  pole  or  truck. 
Write  for  literature. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Factory:  BENICIA.  CAL. 


451  Brannan  St.:  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  mar- 
ket, save  time 
and  money. 


Built  In 
California  to 
stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 


In  big  demand 
by  progressive 
farmers  every- 
where. 


Moore  Trucks  have  stood  the  test  for  years.  Repeat  orders  from  such  firms  as 
Sperry  Four  Co.,  Midway  Cas  Co.,  Barker  Bros..  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.,  and  others  show  that  if  it's  The  Moore  You  Have,  The  Moore 
You  Want. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

G.  E.  STURGIS,  Sales  Agent,  602  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  at"*  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  arel 

rlglnators  nf  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  your  Irrigation  problems.      We  will  submit  I 
plans  to  suit  individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  and| 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  irriga- 
tion.   Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Hook. 

heKellar^'htOTasBnMfg.Co.l 

I -'It  I   East  UNth   St.,   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UrVIF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  seb 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  othe> 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS.  Sseramests,  Cal 

Mentlos  Rural  Press. 


QUICK 


Can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  if  you  order  the  celebrated 

Pomona 
Gates  and 
Valves 

For 

Cement 


Pipe 

Irrigation 

Recognised  by  leading  ir- 
rigators everywhere  as  the 
best  and  cheapest. 


This  valve  is  simply  yet 
perfectly  constructed.  Re- 
quires no  tools  or  wrenches 
to  operate.  Has  no  cross- 
bar to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
water. 


Write  for  Valve  Catalogue  "P" 

POMONA  MFG.  CO 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

Our  agents  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are 
Pease-Bunday-Taylor  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal. 


Hakera  of  the  riunnus  I»<mt>\\  DKK1"  w 


Better  Power  at  Less  Cost 

BY  MEANS  OF  THE 

MUNCIE  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

You  can  save  CO  per  cent  on  your  fuel  bill  and  get  efficient 
power  all  the  time — in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

If  you  will  let  us  figure  with  you,  we  can  show  you  in  a  very 
little  time  that  this  statement  is  a  fact. 

We  will  name  the  cost,  furnish  and  install  the  MUNCIE 
CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE — and  guarantee  it  to  operate  successfully 
on  Crude  Oil  costing  less  than  21/3  cents  per  gallon.  It  gives  ex- 
cellent service  and  a  quick  service— every  fault  of  every  CRUDE 
OIL  ENGINE  is  omitted  in  the  "MUNCIE." 

We  are  in  a  position  to  serve  you  economically  and  efficiently. 
May  we  not  hear  from  you  favorably,  as  we  would  like  to  talk  it 
over  and  make  an  estimate. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  6  Supply  Co. 

70  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 

Ruddy  Harvester  is  a  heavy-bodied  oil, 
specially  prepared  for  mowers,  reapers  and 
binders,  and  farm  machinery  in  general. 

It  forms  a  smooth,  lasting  cushion 
between  the  wearing  parts,  and  is  un- 
surpassed for  durability  and  friction- 
reducing  properties. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half-barrels :  also  n 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Fruits  From  Stones. 


Making  bread  from  stones  was  at  one  time 
a  suggestion  of  the  evil  one  indignantly  re- 
jected— and  yet  in  a  way,  and  a  very  long 
way,  too,  that  is  the  way  all  bread  is  made. 


Peaches  on  Dredger  Rubbish. 

Rock  disintegration,  fragmentation  and  move- 
ment: soil  formation  and  enrichment:  plant 
growth,  cereal  development  and  crushing  after 
maturity — all  these  are  steps  in  the  natural 
passing  from  stones  to  bread.  It  was  not  this, 
but  bread  by  direct  process,  requiring  suspen- 
sion of  natural  laws,  which  was  rejected  in 
that  ancient  time  as  a  suggestion  of  a  tempt- 
ing devil.  The  chemists  are  inclined  to  tell 
us  that  they  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  do  to 
save  the  race  what  at  one  time  divine  power  re- 
fused to  do  for  the  very  same  purpose,  but  we 
count  those  calculations  vain  and  still  regard 
bread  by  direct  process  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

There  come  about,  however,  the  making  of 
frflit  from  stones  which  is  strinkingly  unex- 
pected, and  yet  is  being  realized,  not  by  di- 
rect process,  but  by  acceleration  of  natural 
processes  which  is  shown  by  results  to  be  pos- 
sible, though  its  economic  relations  may  not  be 
fully  determined.  Ever  since  the  gold-dredges 
began  to  eat  their  way  into  the  rich  deep,  or- 
chard lands  beside  the  Feather,  Yuba,  and 
American  rivers,  transforming  beautiful  land- 


scapes into  wastes  of  mining  rubbish,  and 
changing  acres  of  warm  loam  into  acres  of 
cobblestones,  there  has  been  lamentation  that 
the  processes  for  the  sake  of  one  draft  of  gold 
would  make  the  land  permanently  unproduc- 
tive. It  was  expected  that  these  expanses  of 
cobblestones  would  remain  for  ages  waste  and 
desolate — hateful  to  the  sight  for  ages,  as  have 
been  the  heaps  of  rubbish  from  the  quarries 
whence  the  great  rocks  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids were  hewn.  And  not  only  evil  to  the  eye 
in  this  new  land,  but  a  stony  barrier  in  the 
way  of  development  because  they  could  yield 
neither  taxes  to  the  State  nor  livelihood  to 
the  people.  It  has  even  been  a  question  whether 
the  State  should  not  enforce  its  eminent  domain 


Mr.  Leggetts  Eucalyptus  Grove. 

and  make  it  a  crime  for  one  generation  to  rob 
all  coming  generations  in  this  way.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  possible  to  think  that  the  gold  may 
be  had  without  destruction  of  the  land,  and, 
though  we  do  not  consider  the  question  fully 
settled,  it  is  interesting  to  note  enterprising 
experiments  which  are  being  made  toward  that 
end. 

The  Leggetts,  during  three  generations, 
known  to  us,  have  been  prominent  in  the  pro- 
gressive industries  of  Oroville.  The  pioneer 
made  his  name  known  throughout  the  State 
by  growing  good  fruit  on  the  fine  riverside 
lands;  his  son  continued  in  this  line,  and  later 
pumped  the  gold  out  of  the  soil  in  which  his 
father  planted  fruits,  and  later  still  has  un- 


dertaken to  re-establish  fruit  trees  and  other 
growths  on  the  land  he  was  blamed  for  destroy- 
ing: the  grandson  of  the  pioneer  now  stands 
beside  his  father  to  help  him  in  his  endeavor, 
with  the  advantage  of  systematic  education  in 
modern  agriculture  by  graduation  from  the 
University  of  California.  Thus  three  genera- 
tions are  linked  in  land  utilization,  land  de- 
struction, and  land  restoration  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way.  It  is  particularly  with  the 
restoration  that  we  have  to  do  at  this  time. 

The  land  restoration  is  probably  not  com- 
pletely planned  out,  for  it  must  proceed 
largely  on  the  basis  of  experience,  and  each 
step  may  disclose  later  ones.  There  are  things 
to  learn  from  plant  behavior  and  others  from 
the  economic  experiments  to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  value  to  cost  and  all  that.  The  earli- 
i  st  undertakings,  and  those  which  are  indicated 
by  the  photographs  on  this  page,  had  to  do 
with  planting  various  trees  and  vines  upon  the 
great  heaps  of  dredger  rubbish  in  much  the 
shape  they  were  cast  up  by  the  tailings-ends 
of  the  monstrous  machines.  Leveling  these 
piles  was  an  early  suggestion.    Beyond  that 


A4 


Early  Grapes  on  Cobbles. 

there  is  a  newer  industry  of  cobble-crushing, 
the  product  salable  for  road  material,  rock  for 
concrete,  etc.  This  calls  for  separating  out 
the  rock  and  leaving  a  deposit  more  closely  re- 
sembling soil  in  texture  and  needing  chiefly 
additions  of  organic  matter  to  its  sand  grains 
[Continued  on  Page  375.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  V'eather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m. ,  Oct.  15,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

00 

2.65 

2.:>  2 

60 

42 

Red  Bluff  

00 

4.12 

1.44 

86 

48 

Sacramento  

00 

1.25 

.78 

84 

46 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

1.25 

.75 

80 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

.71 

.74 

82 

40 

Fresno  

00 

.10 

.59 

88 

46 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

.59 

74 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.04 

.83 

92 

40 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.56 

.29 

92 

50 

San  Diego  

00 

1.26 

.28 

94 

50 

The  Week. 

The  most  important  agricultural  transaction  of 
the  week  has  been  achieved  by  President  Taft. 
We  cannot  help  remembering  that  the  same 
party  is  now  currently  known  as  Hill  Taft,  lauded 
on  the  one  hand  as  a  thoroughly  American  base- 
ball fan  and  condemned  on  the  other  hand  as  a 
reactionary  presidential  candidate,  thoroughly 
negligible  in  the  grand  patriotic  contest  between 
Woclrow  and  Theodore.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  forget,  however,  that  this  man,  who  is  rated 
in  this  campaign  as  below  either  love  or  fear,  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
by  the  people's  choice  the  most  representative 
American  and  that  he  is  discharging  his  duty  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  in  full  recognition  of 
the  high  trust  committed  to  him.  He  is  recogniz- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  American  agri- 
culture and  is  working  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
that  need  in  a  way  fit  to  command  the  honor 
and  admiration  of  the  country. 

What  is  at  this  moment  the  greatest  need  of 
agriculture?  There  may  be  a  thousand  great 
needs,  but  which  is  chief?  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion let  us  follow  the  letter  M — which  means  a 
thousand.  Perhaps  Dr.  Jordan  and  his  group  of 
reasonable  eugenics  would  strongly  hold  that 
agriculture  needs  for  its  advancement  Men  of  a 
higher  type  in  physical  development,  moral  pur- 
pose and  peaceful  temperament :  and  surely  the 
world  does  need  better  Men.  Perhaps  those  who 
are  carefully  reading  the  series  of  interesting  dis- 
courses prepared  by  our  associate  editor  would 
be  inclined  to  contend  that  the  greatest  need 
of  agriculture  at  this  moment  is  Manure :  and 
we  too  are  disposed  to  concede  that  a  very  great 
need,  if  we  are  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  prosperity.  But  there  is  in  our  view 
a  much  greater  need  in  the  category  of  M,  and 
that  is  Money.  We  count  it  greatest  of  all  be- 
cause farmers  to  quit  themselves  like  Men  of 
today,  and  to  use  all  the  tools  and  materials  of 
progress,  must  have  Money  to  enable  them  to 
secure  improvements  and  employ  the  policies  in 
production,  and  they  must  have  it  and  use  it  as 


farmers  have  never  done  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  Farmer  a  Capitalist. 

Current  comment  and  common  observation  in- 
dicate t hat  the  farmer  has  not  usually  been  prop- 
erly placed  in  the  public  view.  He  has  been 
placed  in  the  laboring  class  and  has  been  denied 
his  true  rank  in  the  capitalistic  class.  Because 
in  feudal  times  the  great  bulk  of  food  producers 
were  dependents  the  odor  of  unsanetity  has  hung 
about  farming,  and  even  the  great  changes  in 
land  ownership,  which  advancing  civilization  has 
brought  about,  and  the  important  functions  which 
proprietary  farmers  have  discharged  in  the  very 
advancement  of  civilization  itself,  have  not  been 
powerful  enough  to  banish  from  them  the  odor 
of  the  mire  and  establish  them  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  social  and  industrial  scale. 

We  are  not  claiming  that  this  elevation  is  due 
to  farmers  by  any  right  which  does  not  pertain 
to  other  good  workers.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is 
conceded  by  the  authorities  that  any  man  who 
possesses  him  of  ownership  in  the  things  with 
which  he  works  becomes  a  capitalist.  The  first 
segregation  often  comes  on  the  ownership  of  tools. 
We  saw  this  worked  out  once  in  the  line  of  sub- 
urban gardening.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  place 
for  the  working  gardeners  to  appear  empty  hand- 
ed and  furnish  labor  with  whatever  tools  the  em- 
ployer has  or  can  borrow  from  his  neighbors. 
One  man  with  pride  in  his  handicraft  and  ambi- 
tion in  his  soul  first  bought  a  wheelbarrow,  fitted 
its  spaces  with  various  tools  which  he  could  best 
work  with,  and  which  he  naturally  kept  in  the 
best  possible  order  because  they  were  his  own. 
Soon  he  had  a  horse  and  wagon,  and  into  it 
went  the  wheelbarrow  and  more  tools  and  appli- 
ances, and  then  he  was  operating  with  capital. 
Soon  he  had  a  helper  beside  him  on  the  wagon 
seat  and  became  a  contracting  gardener  with 
larger  capital.  Meantime,  common  gardeners 
were  still  content  to  seek  jobs  with  empty  hands 
and  to  operate  with  the  capital  in  their  muscles 
alone.  By  the  same  sign  the  farmer  segregates 
himself  from  the  farm  laborer  and  becomes  a 
capitalist  as  soon  as  he  secures  ownership  of 
land,  stock  and  tools,  and  uses  them  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  production.  He  is  then  in  the  same 
class  with  manufacturers,  and  his  success  is  to 
be  attained,  and  measured  also,  by  observing 
their  standards.  His  success,  as  theirs,  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  use  of  capital — freely,  wisely,  and 
economically. 

The  Old  and  the  New. 

But,  some  will  say,  there  is  nothing  new  about 
all  this:  farmers  have  always  done  this,  since 
they  emerged  from  serfdom,  and  they  have  done 
it  so  well  that  some  of  them  have  become  men 
of  wealth — ever  since  classic  times,  perhaps.  Yes : 
but  ever  since  men  began  to  accumulate  property 
by  earnings  and  profits  by  production  rather  than 
by  conquest  and  inheritance,  there  has  been  a 
certain  taint  about  wealth  from  labor,  even  though 
tributes  to  the  dignity  and  joy  of  labor  have 
thronged  the  aisles  of  literature  for  centuries. 
We  have  no  space  to  analyze  this  situation.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  fact  that  the  nearer  a 
branch  of  industry  approached  to  money,  or  ac- 
cumulated capital,  if  you  prefer,  the  higher  it 
rose  in  the  social  scale  and  the  easier  it  became 
to  secure  more  money  for  its  producing  purposes 
at  rates  which  made  producing  more  profitable. 
The  more  confidence  it  also  attained  in  the  use 
of  money.  The  old-time  farmer  created  his  own 
capital,  and  if  he  created  more  than  he  needed 
in  his  business  he  gave  it  to  the  banker  to  trade 
with  and  was  content  with  a  part  of  its  income. 


Although  striking  individual  exceptions  can  al- 
ways be  cited,  it  is  still  true  "that  farmers,  as  a 
class,  have  not  realized  that  farming  is  a  business 
or  a  process  of  manufacturing  which  can  use  cap- 
ital, in  extended  or  improved  or  more  economical 
production,  as  well  as  any  other  line  of  produc- 
tion and  better  than  most  of  them. 

The  old-time  thrift  and  lack  of  grasp  in  the 
farmer's  view  is  illustrated  by  a  case  cited  by 
Professor  Humphrey:  "A  retired  farmer  once, 
when  invited  to  attend  an  agricultural  meeting, 
boastfully  remarked:  'There  isn't  much  anyone 
can  teach  me  about  farming.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  wear  out  three  farms,  and  I  doubt  if 
many  men  have  had  any  more  experience  than 
I.'  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  farming,  many 
farms  which  were  at  one  time  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, are  today  too  poor  and  unproductive  to 
offer  any  inducement  for  anyone  to  own  and  oper- 
ate them." 

Probably  this  wise  man  congratulated  himself 
on  what  he  had  taken  out  of  the  land  by  hard 
labor,  and  was  happy  over  the  interest  he  col- 
lected from  some  one  else  who  was  using  his 
money  and  getting  to  be  a  merchant  prince  or 
a  manufacturing  prince  by  the  use  of  it.  Farm- 
ers have  been  too  accustomed  to  regard  their  sav- 
ings as  accumulated  wages  and  are  partly  to 
blame  because  the  public  has  rated  them  at  their 
own  valuation.  Their  surpluses  are  really  accu- 
mulated capital  and  should  be  so  regarded  and 
used  to  secure  the  still  greater  "surpluses  from 
increased  and  more  profitable  production.  There 
never  would  have  been  an  industrial  prince  of 
any  kind  if  all  men  had  been  counted  thrifty  as 
farmers  are  praised  for  being. 


The  Public  Aspect  of  It. 

The  public  has  been  awakened  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  not  through  philanthropy,  but  through  the 
increased  value  of  food  products,  about  which  all 
are  forced  to  think  and  so  many  prompted  to 
speak.  We  have  no  desire  to  multiply  utterance 
on  that  subject  except  as  it  evidently  creates  a 
new  situation  on  the  earth  and  affords  the  world 
an  opportunity  to  re-cast  its  view  of  the  whole 
business  of  farming.  It  really  looks  as  though 
the  world  might  change  its  viewpoint  of  the 
farmer  sooner  than  the  farmer  gets  a  new  view 
of  himself,  but  that  does  not  particularly  matter. 
The  farmer  must  be  educated  to  his  change:  other 
classes,  which  have  been  previously  trained  to 
recognition  of  industrial  phenomena,  see  at  a 
glance  his  new  relation  to  the  world.  For  this 
reason  we  have  frequently  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  fact  that  bankers  and  other  experts  at 
financing  industries  are  manifesting  so  much  in- 
terest in  agricultural  operations.  For  the  same 
reason  we  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  in  this  declaration:  "The  financial  in- 
terests see  that  some  form  of  improved  credit 
must  be  given  and  they  are  'awakening'  to  the 
business  of  obtaining  control  of  any  proposition 
for  loaning  money.  We  agree  that  the  bankers 
should  be  allies  of  the  farmers,  but  the  chief 
object  of  the  alliance  is  to  help  farmers  and  not 
to  give  the  bankers  a  larger  slice  of  public  in- 
terest charges.  Any  sytem  of  agricultural  credits 
to  be  of  any  great  value  to  farmers  must  be  free 
of  the  red  tape  and  heavy  charges  which  bank- 
ers would  like  to  saddle  upon  it.  The  farmers 
want  a  chance  to  sell  their  credit  on  terms  which 
are  as  fair  as  those  given  to  other  business  men." 
Now  this  is  exactly  right  except  in  the  wholly 
unnecessary  imputation  of  narrow  motives  to 
those  who  are  conceding  that  capital  must  be  as 
free  and  cheap  to  farmers  as  to  other  large  bor- 
rowers for  business  uses,  and  on  terms  and  con- 
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ditions  which  befit  the  requirements  of  farming. 
"Bankers  should  be  allies  of  farmers" — but  what 
sort  of  an  ally  can  you  get  by  calling  names  and 
impugning  motives?  It  strikes  us  that  our  con- 
temporary's whip  has  a  cracker  of  demagoguery. 
No :  those  who  desire  to  turn  the  present  situa- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  agriculture  must  accept 
friends  of  the  movement  as  actuated  by  as  dis- 
interested motives  as  themselves,  until  other  mo- 
tives are  diclosed.  If  farmers  desire  the  equal 
advantages  with  other  producers  which  now  seem 
attainable,  they  must  get  them  on  a  wave  of 
public  opinion  and  not  by  the  class  cries  and 
demagoguery  which  have  supported  impossible 
things  in  the  past. 

Why  Agriculture  Deserves  Such  Consideration. 

Agriculture  deserves  to  use  the  accumulations  of 
individuals,  corporations  and  of  the  government 
in  preference  to  other  industries  for  several  rea- 
sons which  seem  to  us  indisputable :  because,  as 
the  fundamental  industry,  it  feeds  all;  because 
its  security  in  productive  land  is  best  of  all  secur- 
ities ;  because  farmers  as  a  great  class  are  the 
most  dependable  people  in  the  world  in  the  dis- 
charge of  obligations  and  the  most  thrifty  to 
prepare  for  such  discharge ;  because  as  a  class 
farmers  are  most  conservative  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple. Government  credit  is  now  used  by  bankers, 
and  they  use  it  safely  and  well,  and  it  is  their 
business  to  make  money.  Government  credit 
should  be  just  as  available  to  farmers  to  make 
crops.  High-priced  money  limits  agricultural  im- 
provements and  makes  crops  short  and  of  high 
cost.  Low  interest  and  long  loans  are  essential 
in  the  greater  business  of  crop  production  which 
all  conditions  now  favor,  and  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  which  increased  knowledge  and  broad- 
er conceptions  give  preparation. 


What  President  Taft  Has  Done. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  brief  statement  of 
what  President  Taft  has  done.  If  it  were  not"  in 
the  midst  of  a  political  campaign  which  he  is 
in — only  a  little  way  in,  they  say — his  action 
would  command  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
whole  country.  As  it  is,  we  presume  it  will  re- 
ceive little  attention  from  the  common  newspapers 
and  people  will  have  to  learn  of  it  from  their 
farm  journals,  principally.  It  promises  to  be  the 
keynote  to  the  agricultural  advancement  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  in  this  State,  where  one 
cannot  vote  for  Taft  without  writing  an  essay  in 
the  election  booth,  it  cannot  have  political  sig- 
nificance. However,  this  is  the  fact:  On  Satur- 
day of  last  week,  October  12,  President  Taft  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter  to  the  governor  of  each 
State  on  the  "means  to  secure  this  country 
greater  productivity,  at  less  cost,  from  the  farms 
that  are  now  under  cultivation,  and,  above  all, 
to  give  us  more  farms  and  more  farmers."  He 
discusses  the  German  and  French  systems  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  which  have  already  been  outlined 
in  our  columns,  and  invites  the  governors  of  all 
States  to  assemble  for  discussion  of  agricultural 
credits  in  Washington  in  December  next.  He 
commends  the  establishment  of  agricultural  credit 
institutions  in  all  States,  "provided  that  uniform 
State  legislation  can  be  secured  to  govern  their 
organization  and  operation.  As  a  later  step,  I 
favor  the  enactment  of  laws  by  Congress  permit- 
ting the  organization  of  national  land-mortgage 
banks,  to  be  operated  under  strict  government 
supervision  with  the  power  to  guarantee  and  mar- 
ked the  guaranteed  debenture  bonds  of  the  State 
h-nd-mortgage  banks  or  co-operative  societies." 
Thus  the  President  puts  the  matter  clearly  up 
to  all  the  State  Legislatures  and  to  Congress  with 


more  force  than  it  could  otherwise  come,  and 
agricultural  finance  has  its  first  show  for  national 
realization  in  this  country. 

Why  Has  the  President  Done  This? 

There  will  be  months  and  months  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  best  way  to  realize  the  financing 
of  agriculture  according  to  the  local  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  country,  and  we  have  no  idea 
that  any  European  way  will  exactly  do.  We  shall 
have  in  time  an  American  system  for  the  doing 
of  it.  The  reason  why  we  should  do  it,  however, 
is  sharp  and  clear  in  the  President's  letter: 

"The  12,000,000  of  farmers  of  the  United  States 
add  each  year  to  the  national  wealth  $8,400,000,- 
000.  They  are  doing  this  on  a  borrowed  capital- 
of  $6,040,000,000.  On  this  sum  they  pay  annually 
interest  charges  of  $510,000,000.  Counting  com- 
missions and  renewal  charges,  the  interest  rate 
paid  by  the  farmer  of  this  country  is  averaged 
at  8V2  per  cent,  as  compared  to  a  rate  of  4*/2 
to  3V2  per  cent  paid  by  the  farmer,  for  instance, 
of  France  or  Germany.  Again,  the  interest  rate 
paid  by  the  American  farmer  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  paid  by  our  industrial  corpora- 
tions, railroads  or  municipalities.  Yet,  I  think, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  security  offered  by 
the  farmer  in  his  farm  land  is  quite  as  sound  as 
that  offered  by  industrial  corporations.  Why, 
then,  will  not  the  investor  furnish  the  farmer 
with  money  at  as  advantageous  rates  as  he  is 
willing  to  supply  it  to  the  industrial  corpora- 
tions? Obviously,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
industrial  corporation  lies  in  the  financial  ma- 
chinery at  its  command,  which  permits  it  to  place 
its  offer  before  the  investor  in  a  more  atractive 
and  more  readily  negotiable  form.  The  farmer 
lacks  this  machinery,  and,  lacking  it,  he  suffers 
unreasonably." 

This  is  the  problem  which  is  up  to  American 
statesmanship. 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


For  Cavities  in  Tree  Trunks. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  way  to  treat  holes  in  the  trunks  of 
some  old  English  walnut  trees  which  have  been 
caused  by  improperly  pruned  branches  rotting 
back  into  the  trunk? — Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

We  have  often  answered  this  question.  The 
answer  applies  to  fruit  or  shade  trees  equally. 
Excavate  with  a  carpenter's  gouge  all  the  decay- 
ing wood  you  can  reach  through  the  hole  and  fill 
with  portland  cement,  packing  in  tightly,  smooth- 
ing the  surface  into  close  contact  with  the  bark 
which  may  be  curling  into  the  hole.  This  will 
exclude  air  and  water  and  stop  decay,  and  the 
bark  will  soon  begin  to  roll  over  the  cement.  If 
you  wish  to  do  a  fancy  job,  paint  over  the  cement 
to  match  the  color  of  the  bark. 

An  Oak  Caterpillar. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  worm  which  is  now  practically  destroying  all 
the  foliage  of  the  oaks?  The  worm  is  from  three- 
quarters  to  one  inch  and  over  in  length,  is  yellow 
with  black  lines  and  about  one-eighth  inch  thick. 
The  moths  are  dull  white,  and  last  spring  were 
Hying  about  in  multitudes.  This  part  of  the 
year  the  worms  are  going  into  the  chrysalis  and 
the  trees  are  covered  with  them.  Is  this  worm 
likely  to  attack  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees?  At 
present  it  does  not  appear  to  be  feeding  on  any 
tree  but  the  oak.— R.  W.,  Los  Gatos. 

The  worm  is  the  larva  of  the  native  California 
moth,  Phryganidea  californica,  which  you  describe 
very  well  in  form  and  habits.  We  should  add 
to  your  notes  on  the  worm  that  it  has  a  rather 


large  head  for  a  slim  worm  and  that  it  is  shi 
and  yellowish  brown  which  contrasts  well  wi 
the  body  color  of  the  worm.  This  pest  does  not, 
in  our  observation,  attack  fruit  trees  even  when 
adjacent.  The  worm  can  be  effectively  checked 
by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  just  as  you 
spray  pears  and  apples  for  the  codlin  moth,  giv- 
ing the  trees  a  thorough  spraying  when  you  see 
the  worms  appearing.  You  will  need,  of  course, 
a  good  strong  pump,  extension  nozzles  and  lad- 
ders. You  can  save  the  foliage  if  you  consider 
it  worth  the  cost.  The  worms  will  not  kill  the 
oaks :  the  pest  has  been  here  as  long  as  the  oaks 
and  they  still  survive.  Possibly  they  owe  some- 
thing of  their  repressed,  rounded  form  to  the  leaf 
pruning  by  this  insect. 

California  Grown  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  rule,  what  are  the  best 
garden  seeds  to  use,  those  raised  in  Ohio  and  the 
East  or  those  raised  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
or  those  raised  in  this  State?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  hen  manure,  especially  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  on  the  sandy  mesa  between  Newport 
Beach  and  Santa  Ana? — C.  J.,  Harper. 

It  has  been  definitely  shown  by  experience  and 
experiment  that  it  does  not  matter  much  where 
the  seed  comes  from,  providing  it  is  well  grown 
and  good  of  its  kind.  There  is  no  such  advan- 
tage in  changing  seed  from  one  locality  to 
another  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Besides,  it  is 
now  very  difficult  to  tell  positively  where  seed  is 
grown,  because  California  wholesale  seeds  are  re- 
tailed in  all  the  States  you  mention,  and  the  eon- 
tents  of  many  small  packets  of  seeds  distributed 
in  California  went  first  of  all  from  California  to 
the  Eastern  retailers,  who  advertise  and  sell  them 
everywhere. 

The  best  way  to  treat  hen  manure  is  to  keep  it 
as  dry  as  possible  until  the  time  of  application, 
which  should  be  at.  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season. 

For  a  Reclaimed  Swamp. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  about  two  acres  of  land, 
formerly  a  pond  which  dried  up  in  the  summer 
months.  It  has  been  thoroughly  drained  now  for 
several  years.  The  land  surrounding  it  is  good 
fertile  soil  and  produces  good  crops.  On  this 
piece,  however,  crops  come  up  and  look  fairly 
well  until  about  two  inches  high  when  they  turn 
yellow  and  die.  Mesquite  grass  and  strawberries 
seem  to  be  the  only  crops  that  will  live,  and  they 
do  not  do  at  all  well.  Sorrel  grows  abundantly  in, 
the  natural  state.  Any  suggestions  in  regard  to 
experiments  with  or  treatment  of  this  soil  with  a 
view  to  making  it  productive  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. — A.  W.,  Albion. 

Apparently  the  reclaimed  land  which  you  speak 
of  needs  liming  to  overcome  the  acidity  in  the 
soil.  Common  builders'  lime  applied  at  the  rate 
of  1000  pounds  to  the  acre  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  ought  to  make  the  land  much  more 
productive  and  the  soil,  at  the  same  time,  more 
friable.  Deep  plowing  with  aeration  will  also 
help  the  land,  and  this  treatment  can  begin  at 
once  if  the  soil  is  workable.  Other  additions  of 
lime  can  be  made  later  as  they  may  be  required 
to  make  the  improvement  permanent. 

Beans  as  Nitrogen  Gatherers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  grow  string  beans  in  my 
rotation  to  restore  nitrogen,  but  I  see  it  stated 
that  not  all  beans  are  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
Is  this  true?  Are  the  common  bush  varieties  like 
Golden  Wax,  Black  Wax,  etc.,  nitrogen  gather- 
ers ?_D.  W.  S.,  Pacific  Beach. 

Perhaps  they  are  all  doing  it  in  various  de- 
grees. Pull  up  or  dig  up  a  few  plants  when  grow- 
ing actively,  not  too  early  nor  too  late  in  the 
season,  and  look  for  nodules  on  the  roots.  Num- 
ber and  size  considered  together  will  measure 
their  activity  in  this  line  in  your  soil. 
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Orchard  Hints 

Peaches  From  Pits. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  sample  peach  which  I 
grew  from  seed  at  an  altitude  of  3200  feet.  I  have 
several  trees  bearing  the  same  kind,  all  from  the 
same  seed,  and  I  find  they  require  no  budding; 
first,  second  and  third  from  succeeding  trees 
bearing  perfectly  true  to  seed;  all  look  and  taste 
alike.  They  are  just  ripe,  but  a  little  later  than 
usual,  and  not  quite  up  to  size,  on  account  of  cold 
spring  and  late  hailstorms.  The  peach  is  a  good 
canner,  and  the  trees  are  fairly  good  bearers.  I 
have  a  few  pits  on  hand  and  I  wish  you  would 
kindly  inform  me  of  any  good  points  you  may  be 
able  to  discover  on  examination  of  the  enclosed 
sample. — B.  G.  H.,  Gold  Run. 

There  are  a  number  of  peaches  which  come  true 
from  the  seed ;  the  Wager  and  Muir  have  that 
habit.  Still,  there  is  variation  enough  to  make  it 
desirable  to  propagate  even  these  peaches  by  bud- 
ding and  not  from  the  seed.  The  sample  which 
you  send  is  too  far  gone  to  judge  of  quality,  but 
it  seems  to  have  the  point  of  a  good  canning  free- 
stone, especially  by  absence  of  the  red  color  at 
the  pit,  but  if  so  much  red  color  is  ordinarily  de- 
posited under  the  skin  as  in  this  specimen  it 
would  constitute  a  serious  difficulty  for  either 
canning  or  drying.  In  canning,  the  red  color 
stains  the  syrup,  and  in  drying,  the  red  color  be- 
comes blackened  and  unhandsome.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  keep  this  fruit  under  ob- 
servation and  make  further  tests  of  the  desira- 
bility of  the  canned  and  dried  product  before  you 
could  finally  decide  as  to  its  commercial  value. 


Figs  and  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions concerning  fig  culture.  I  have  a  lot  of  fig 
trees  and  I  want  to  turn  them  into  Smyrna  figs. 
Can  I  not  graft  the  wild  fig  onto  my  blue  fig  trees 
and  thereby  bring  about  the  change  I  desire? 
Will  the  fig  tree  take  a  graft?  I  never  saw  it 
tried.  Can  I  grow  the  Banyan 'fig  in  this  country? 
Would  it  graft  on  the  blue  fig?  Will  it  grow  by 
itself?  The  Banyan  fig  grows  in  India,  but  I  can 
get  cuttings  from  Honolulu.  Will  the  olive  tree 
accept  a  graft?  I  never  saw  it  tried. — C.  W., 
Stockton. 

The  action  of  the  insect  which  lives  in  the  wild 
fig  will  not  change  a  blue  fig  into  the  Smyrna. 
You  must  graft  in  the  Smyrna  fig  and  grow  the 
wild  fig  also  if  you  wish  to  produce  the  fig  of 
commerce.  The  fig  tree  is  readily  grafted,  pro- 
viding extra  care  is  taken  in  waxing,  because  the 
bark  is  apt  to  draw  back,  and  it  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  graft  than  a  common  orchard  tree.  We 
have  no  knowledge  about  the  Banyan  fig.  Pre- 
sumably it  would  grow  somewhere  in  California. 
It  probably  is,  however,  less  hardy  than  the  figs 
which  we  are  now  growing.  The  olive  can  also  be 
grafted.  The  operation,  however,  is,  like  that  of 
the  fig,  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  grafting  of 
ordinary  trees.  Very  many  olive  orchards  in 
California  have  been  grafted  over. 


Comparing  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  give  any  con- 
venient data  you  may  have  at  hand  relative  to 
the  production  of  prunes  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  also  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  I  would 
be  pleased  indeed  to  receive  something  that  would 
show  the  comparative  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
prunes  grown  in  the  respective  places.  From 
the  taste  of  the  prunes  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Colusa  county  prune  is  sweeter  and  more  palata- 
ble than  the  Santa  Clara  prune. — D.  B.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

This  is  a  question  of  whose  crow  is  blackest, 
and  we  have  to  look  out  for  beaks  and  talons. 
Prunes  from  various  districts  have  been  repeated- 
ly analyzed,  and  there  is  no  constant  difference 
between  the  product  of  different  localities.  There 
is,  however,  very  wide  difference  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  prunes  from  the  same  locality,  so  it 
is  probably  a  matter  of  local  conditions,  although 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  coast  valley  prunes 
would,  on  the  whole,  show  a  higher  percentage 


for  Beginners. 

of  sugar  and  superior  fleshiness,  while  there  would 
be  samples  now  and  then  from  the  interior  just 
as  good  as  the  coast.  It  is  probable  that  you  re- 
fer to  such  a  sample  and  pass  your  judgment  upon 
it.  If  this  should  be  a  correct  statement  of  fact, 
and  the  question  should  be  asked  why  the  prune 
reverses  the  condition  of  the  grape,  which  makes 
more  sugar  in  higher  heat,  the  answer  must  be 
that  the  prune  cannot  work  as  well  as  the  grape 
under  high  heat,  and  therefore  gets  fuller  de- 
velopment all  around  in  the  coast  valleys.  If  any 
reader  doubts  these  generalizations  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  experience,  he  can  say  so. 


Planting  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  not  yet  gotten  a  copy 
of  your  book  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  but  I  mean  to  get  one  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  back  to  California,  for  I  hope  to  have  use 
for  it  on  a  little  place  in  Yolo  county.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
consider  the  proper  distance  between  trees  in 
setting  out  an  almond  orchard  as  well  as  a  patch 
of  prunes. — M.  M.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

We  should  plant  almond  trees  from  24  to  30 
feet  apart.  Twenty-four  feet  is  a  good  distance 
for  prunes,  and  probably,  for  the  sake  of  uniform- 
ity, you  might  plant  both  almonds  and  prunes  at 
that  distance.  Closer  plantings  now  seem  to  be 
undesirable,  but  24  feet  may  be  considered  a 
good  distance  and  representing  the  latest  con- 
clusions of  many  California  growers. 


A  Promising  New  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  expressing  to  you  today 
a  sample  of  new  apple  which  we  have  called 
"Knepper, "  after  the  originator.  These  were 
grown  from  a  seedling  tree  at  San  Martin,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion.  You 
will  find  they  are  very  good  keepers.— Ronald  H. 
Coates,  Morganhill. 

Very  promising  indeed :  Bellefleur  style  outside 
with  very  different  pulp,  calculated  to  be  crisp 
and  good;  much  later  ripening  and  promises  of 
good  keeping  surely.  It  strikes  us  as  likely  to  be 
notable. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  OLIVE  OIL. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Frederic  T.  Bioeetti.] 

The  Old  Way. — The  extraction  of  oil  of  good 
quality  is  attended  with  many  discouraging  diffi- 
culties. With  the  ordinary  methods  the  olives 
must  first  be  partially  dried.  This  requires  time 
and  labor  and  usually  more  or  less  cumbersome 
and  expensive  artificial  driers.  The  heating,  how- 
ever carefully  done,  depreciates  the  quality  of  the 
oil.  Where  drying  without  artificial  heat  is  tried, 
the  fruit  is  liable  to  become  moldy  and  to  yield  an 
oil  of  inferior  flavor.  After  drying,  the  olives  are 
ground  into  a  fine  paste  by  powerful  mills.  This 
paste  is  then  placed  in  sacks  and  pressed  in  power- 
ful presses.  The  oil  obtained  in  this  way  is  con- 
taminated with  the  inferior  "pit  oil"  and  by  long 
and  intimate  contact  with  the  solid  parts  of  the 
olive  which  it  is  seldom  possible  to  wash  before 
working.  The  oil  after  separating  from  the  water 
with  which  it  Aoavs  from  the  press  is  cloudy,  often 
dark  colored,  and  slow  in  clearing  and  depositing 
its  sediment,  which  amounts  on  the  average  to 
about  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  volume. 

The  oil  which  flows  out  of  the  presses  at  the 
first  pressing  is  superior  to  that  obtained  later, 
especially  after  treatment  with  warm  water.  This 
does  not  indicate  that  the  press  has  a  selective 
action  on  the  oil,  forcing  out  the  best  first,  but 
that  the  maceration  of  the  oil  and  pulp  in  break- 
ing up  the  oil  cake  and  re-pressing  it  injures  the 
quality  of  the  oil. 

A  New  Way. — A  new  method  of  extraction  has 
lately  been  tested  in  Italy,  which  promises  to  do 
away  with  nearly  all  these  difficulties  and  imper- 
fections in  a  very  simple  and  economical  way. 

The  method  is  known  as  the  "Acapulco  sys- 
tem," and  is  named  after  the  Spanish  Marquis 


of  Acapulco,  who  first  tested  the  method  in  his  oil 
mill.  The  method  has  been  in  use  in  an  imperfect 
form  in  Spain  for  several  years.  Last  year  it  was 
studied  carefully  by  Professor  Mingioli  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Portici  in  Italy 
and  given  an  improved  form  by  F.  Serra,  an  en- 
gineer of  Turin.  A  short  description  of  the 
method  may  be  interesting  to  Californian  oil 
manufacturers. 

How  They  Do  It.— The  fresh  olives  as  they 
come  from  the  orchard  are  thrown  into  a  basin 
or  sump  full  of  water,  where  they  are  freed  from 
dirt  and  trash.  An  elevator  takes  the  cleaned 
olives  to  a  "pitter, "  where  by  means  of  revolving 
knives  and  screens  the  pits  are  separated  and  the 
broken  up  pulp  passes  into  the  extractor,  which  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  system. 

The  extractor  consists  of  two  concentric  cylin- 
ders. The  outer  cylinder  of  sheet  metal  is  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  space  from  the  inner,  which 
is  a  metallic  screen  supporting  on  its  lower  half 
a  fine  metallic  web,  both  nickeled.  The  olive  pulp 
is  placed  in  the  inner  cylinder,  where  it  is  kept 
in  motion  by  a  revolving  axle  furnished  with 
aluminum  pallets.  These  pallets  continually  re- 
new the  thin  layer  of  pulp  in  contact  with  the 
lower  half  of  the  inner  cylinder.  By  means  of 
suction  fan  attached  to  the  lower  half  of  the  outer 
cylinder  a  slight  difference  of  pressure  is  pro- 
duced between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  inner 
cylinder.  This  difference  is  at  first  only  about 
1  em.,  but  is  gradually  raised  to  4  or  5  cm.  as  the 
extraction  proceeds.  The  oil  and  water  are  thus 
extracted  from  the  pulp. 

According  to  Prof.  Mingioli,  the  oil  comes  out 
more  easily  than  the  water,  owing  to  the  greater 
surface  tension  and  capillarity  of  the  latter.  The 
result  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of  water  than 
of  oil  remains  in  the  pulp.  This  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  occurs  in  the  ordinary  press.  The 
complete  grinding  and  heavy  pressure  to  which 
the  olive  pulp  is  subjected  in  the  ordinary  method 
brings  the  oil  into  intimate  contact  with  the  solid 
matters  of  the  olive,  where  it  is  held  more  firmly 
than  the  water  on  account  of  its  greater  viscosity. 
The  result  in  this  ease  is  that  more  oil  than  water 
remains  in  the  pulp. 

In  tests  by  A.  Sismondi  in  Italy  the  Acapulco 
extractor  recovered  74.6%  of  the  oil  in  the  olives, 
while  with  presses  only  64.7%  was  obtained.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Shaw  of  Berkeley,  the  re- 
covery in  California  mills  varies  from  32.5%  to  a 
maximum  of  65%. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  system  then  are: 
(1)  About  10%  more  oil  is  obtained ;  (2)  the 
quality  of  the  oil  is  uniform  and  equal  to  or  bet- 
ter than  the  first  run  from  ordinary  presses;  (3) 
the  color  and  clearness  of  the  oil  are  much  su- 
perior; (4)  the  oil  becomes  bright  much  sooner 
and  makes  much  less  deposit;  (5)  the  oil  is  mer- 
chantable much  sooner;  (6)  the  machinery  is 
much  less  cumberson  and  expensive:  (7)  Much 
less  labor  is  required  and  the  machinery  can  easily 
be  made  portable :  (8)  the  olives  can  be  worked 
while  fresh  and  the  troubles  and  defects  due  to 
drying,  molding  and  rotting  are  avoided. 

With  all  the  advantages  claimed,  the  method  is 
certainly  worthy  of  investigation  by  California 
olive  oil  manufacturers. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


WILL  FRUIT  PLANTING  BE  OVERDONE? 


As  the  planting  season  approaches,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  calculate  why  fruit  planting  by  those 
who  know  enough  to  secure  good  conditions  and 
to  handle  their  trees  aright  is  not  likely  to  be 
overdone.  In  the  course  of  an  address  at  the 
last  convention  of  the  Pacnfie  Coast  Nurserymen 
at  Salt  Lake,  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg.  secretary 
of  the  California  Nurserymen's  Association,  gave 
these  computations  and  conclusions: 

Our  lines  of  thought  lead  to  two  conclusions, 
namely,  successful  fruit  culture  demands,  first, 
proper  enviroment  and  conditions,  and  second, 
that  man's  contact  with  nature's  workshop  be  in 
sympathy  with  her  moods  and  requirements.  Fail- 
ure is  a  disregard  of  both,  and  results  from  nat- 
ural as  well  as  artificial  causes.  In  other  words, 
man  disturbs  the  balance,  and  then  things  begin 
to  go  askew,  the  difference  between  maximum 
success  and  utter  failure  being  merely  a  matter 
of  degree. 
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How  Many  Succeed? — To  reduce  the  matter  to 
mathematical  dimensions  is  impossible  for  want 
of  specific  data ;  but  in  a  broad  way,  we  know 
that  this  contact  with  the  universe  if  reckoned 
by  the  number  of  trees  planted  but  failing  of 
fruition,  has  resulted  in  more  failures  than  suc- 
cesses. Indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  the  federal  divi- 
sion of  pomology  is  to  be  believed,  only  about 
15%  of  all  fruit  trees  sold  annually  ever  make 
commercial  propositions.  Coming  down  from  Fed- 
eral to  State  and  locality  estimates,  it  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  people  conversant  with 
orchard  conditions  in  Arizona,  California,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Washington  that  this 
varies  from  10  to  50%,  or  an  average  as  a  whole 
of  27%.  Stated  conversely,  73%  of  the  trees  sold 
annually  and  planted  never  attain  commercial 
importance ;  in  the  judgment  of  others,  and  ap- 
plied at  large,  this  percentage  will  be  somewhat 
about  85%.  Of  the  total  number  of  fruit  trees 
of  commercial  plantings  of  bearing  age,  it  has 
been  said  that  60%  are  profitable  in  Arizona, 
46.1%  in  California,  50%  in  Texas,  30%  in  Utah 
(being  the  only  States  from  which  estimates  have 
been  received).  Of  the  total  trees  and  vines  com- 
ing into  bearing,  the  percentages  that  will  prove 
commercial  investments  are  estimated  at  80  in 
Arizona,  44  in  California,  55  in  Idaho,  20  in  Ore- 
gon, 50  in  Texas,  30  in  Utah,  and  50  in  Wash- 
ington. The  elimination  of  the  unfit  by  reason 
of  natural  causes,  such  as  unsuitable  situations 
and  climate,  insect  pests,  diseases,  etc.,  the  data 
show  10%  in  Arizona.  30  in  California,  25  in 
Idaho,  50  in  Oregon,  25  in  Texas,  35  in  Utah, 
and  50%  in  Washington.  Elimination  by  bad 
management,  absent  ownership,  ignorant  methods, 
land  put  to  other  uses,  show  percentages  of:  Ari- 
zona, 10;  California,  26;  Idaho,  20;  Oregon,  30; 
Texas,  25  ;  Utah,  35 ;  Washington,  15.  Averaging 
fruit  production  in  periods  of  five  to  seven  years, 
net  percentages  covering  the  following  entire 
States  are  :  Arizona,  10 ;  California,  8 ;  Texas, 
TVs ;  Utah,  10 ;  Washington,  10.  Under  excep- 
tional conditions,  average  maximum  results  un- 
der intensive  culture  are  :  Arizona,  25  ;  Califor- 
nia, 16 ;  Texas,  25 ;  Utah,  40,  and  Washington,  40. 

Wide  differences  in  these  averages  must  be 
attributed  to  personal  experiences  and  limited 
sources  and  areas  covered,  to  varying  conditions 
on  which  they  are  based,  and  to  individual  opin- 
ion. As  such,  they  are  given  for  what  they  may 
be  worth  as  imperfect  orchard  trial-balance 
sheets.  When  to  the  original  price  of  the  trees 
at  the  nursery  is  added  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  orchard  land,  the  planting  of  the  trees,  and 
the  maintenance  to  bearing  age,  the  failures  in 
attaining  commercial  importance  is  indeed  a 
shrinkage  of  value  of  no  mean  proportion,  which 
loads  to  the  conviction  that  commercial  fruit  pro- 
duction will  not  be  overdone  tomorrow,  nor  the 
day  after,  while  its  possibilities,  either  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  plant  breeder,  «the  advanced 
grower,  or  the  man  in  the  market  place,  is  full 
of  the  promise  of  better  things  as  the  contact 
with  physical  environment  grows  in  intelligence 
and  in  intensity. 

Conclusions. — The  meager  figures  presented  are 
in  no  sense  adequate  in  which  to  base  judgment ; 
nevertheless,  they  indicate  a  trend,  and  that  is: 
(1)  Nature  will  not  tolerate  a  misplacement  of 
her  children  beyond  certain  limits,  and  while  it 
is  true  that  we  grow  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  on 
the  fringe  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  also  true 
that  Jack  Frost  and  other  negative  elements 
harass  the  rear  guard  of  even  the  most  advanced 
horticultural  army;  consequently,  we  cannot  go 
beyond  certain  conditions.  And  (2)  in  addition, 
the  law  of  change  is  always  at  work,  making  tree 
culture  on  certain  lands  and  under  new  economic 
influences  less  profitable  than  other  uses,  render- 
ing negligent  care  inevitable.  By  these  two  proc- 
esses not  less  than  from  65  to  75%  of  fruit  trees 
planted  out  annually  ever  reach  profitable  bear- 
ing. In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  orchard  planting  producing  first- 
quality  fruit,  properly  packed,  shipped,  and  mar- 
keted, will  ever  be  overdone?  Can  it  even  be 
admitted  that  its  possibilities  have  been  more 
than  touched?  Statistics  will  tell  you  that  from 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  industrial  and  mercantile 
business  represents  failure — if  not  in  the  sense 
of  boards  of  trade,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  non- 
dividend  propositions — failures  as  paying  invest- 


ments. Is  pomology  in  the  same  category?  The 
person  attached  to  the  land  is  at  least  anchored, 


[By  J.  B.  Adamson,  Pomona,  Cal.] 

Much  might  be  said  in  the  way  of  hints  on  or- 
chard economy,  to  be  realized  from  the  prelim- 
inary selection  of  the  lands,  the  propagation  and 
planting  of  the  trees,  and  the  training  through 
the  early  life  of  the  trees,  to  produce  an  orchard 
that  is  at  once  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  commer- 
cial success.  But  the  thing  in  view  is  to  give, 
rather,  a  few  suggestions  on  possible  economies 
in  the  operation  of  a  mature  orchard. 

In  the  rapidly  changing  and  increasing  popula- 
tion of  our  State,  many  newcomers  are  getting 
into  the  ownership  of  citrus,  and  other  orchards, 
some  of  which  are  not  in  the  most  ideal  condi- 
tion, and  this,  combined  with  a  meager  knowl- 
edge of  the  working  of  orchard  property,  leads 
the  new  owners  into  needless  expense,  and  dis- 
couragement, often  resulting  in  the  drawing  in 
of  l'esources  to  the  exclusion  of  proper  and 
necessary  outlay. 

Irrigation. — The  cost  of  irragition  water  is  one 
of  several  items  on  the  expense  side  of  the  orchard 
account.  Water  can  usually  be  had  at  a  better 
rate,  when  a  considerable  acreage  is  combined 
in  the  storage  or  development,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  so  much  more  land  to  stand  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  necessary  plant. 

The  reliability  and  operating  cost  of  the  water 
supply  should  be  of  first  importance  in  consider- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  grove,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  irrigated  land.  The  water  should  be  in  good 
conduits,  as,  even  if  the  water  is  so  cheap  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  loss  a  serious  item, 
there  is  a  constant  cutting  away  of  your  land  and 
a  consequent  heavy  deposition  of  silt  at  the  lower 
levels,  tending  to  make  these  points  too  heavy, 
and  denuding  1he  upper  levels  of  the  best  soil. 

The  labor  of  irrigating  in  orchard  property  can 
be  made  to  show  a  wide  variation  in  the  matter 
of  cost  without  any  advantage. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  irrigators,  like  poets, 
are  born,  not  made.  What  one  man  will  make 
hard  work  another  will  handle  with  ease  and  do 
better  work  than  the  other  fellow.  A  man  who 
can  irrigate  by  the  furrow  method,  and  get  the 
lower  ends  of  the  rows  wet  enough  without  wash- 
ing the  upper  end  by  the  use  of  extremely  small 
streams,  has  to  use  some  judgment  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  water. 

How  to  Irrigate. — Water  while  running  on  land 
should  be  under  constant  care,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  stand  by  the  end  of  the  furrow  at  all  times. 

A  furrow  system  well  laid  out,  can  be  depended 
on  to  carry  water  up  to  a  distance  of  600  feet 
without  much  trouble  if  there  are  not  gopher 
holes  and  the  like  to  interfere.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  a  row  not  more  than  400  feet  if  possible,  but 
many  places  are  so  laid  out  that  longer  distances 
are  imperative,  unless  there  is  an  additional  head 
line  to  distribute  the  water.  The  time  of  getting 
water  through  will  depend  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  but  the  irrigator  will  soon  find  how 
soon  he  need  look  for  the  water  at  the  lower  end, 
and  a  man  who  observes  these  things  well,  will 
handle  twice  as  much  water  at  one  time  as  the 
man  who  does  not. 

In  this  way  there  is  a  great  economy  in  the  use 
of  well  designed  irrigation  systems,  as  the  irriga- 
tor can  depend  on  the  streams  to  remain  as  he 
leaves  them,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  old 
open  ditch  method. 

Some  growers  still  use  the  basin  method,  but 
they  are  becoming  fewer  each  year,  as  that  is 
about  the  most  expensive  one  to  be  found,  and  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  soil  from  washing  and 
the  inability  to  cultivate  promptly,  owing  to  the 
extreme- surface  wetting  which  the  soil  gets  by 
this  method. 

To  Get  the  Water  Into  the  Ground. — whichever 
method  is  used  there  should  be  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  prevent  waste  of  water  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  orchard,  as  that  is  a  direct  waste  of  money 
which  can  be  avoided.  The  place  to  put  your  ir- 
rigation water  is  in  subsoil,  from  six  inches  below 


and  if  he  will  intelligently  handle  his  posse 
success  is  reasonably  sure. 


the  surface  down  as  far  as  there  are  feeding 
roots,  not  on  the  roadside. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  it  on  the  place  as 
long  as  you  can,  and  use  as  few  furrows  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  wet  as  little  surface  as  possible.  In 
a  good  loamy  soil,  irrigation  once  in  six  weeks  is 
better  than  once  a  month,  if  the  water  is  put  un- 
der and  kept  there. 

Cultivation. — There  are  two  general  reasons  for 
cultivation.  One  is  to  produce  a  dust  mulch  for 
the  retention  of  moisture,  and  the  other  is  for 
the  aeration  of  the  soil.  Each  of  these  are  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  growing  crops,  especially  in 
the  semi-arid  regions,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
practice  irrigation. 

Orchard  Tools.— The  farm  tools  needed  for  the 
care  of  trees  are  not  numerous,  but  should  be  well 
made  and  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  they  are 
put. 

The  horse  drawn  tools  would  be  a  good  plow, 
either  disc,  or  mould-board,  capable  of  cutting  8 
or  10  inches  deep,  and  of  turning  a  furrow  com- 
pletely over,  with  the  cover  crop  out  of  sight  when 
the  plowing  is  being  done.  A  spring  tooth  har- 
row, for  general  smoothing  work,  and  a  weed 
cutter  with  teeth  knives,  set  on  a  bar  10  or  12  feet 
long  to  reach  under  the  trees  to  save  the  expense 
of  hand  hoeing. 

A  good  disc  harrow  for  general  use  all  through 
the  season,  as  there  is  no  more  useful  tool  on  the 
farm  than  the  disc  harrow.  But  here  let  me 
make  a  remark.  Don't  buy  a  disc  harrow  with  a 
pole,  as  the  side  lash  of  the  pole  on  the  horses' 
necks  will  produce  sore  necks,  and  shoulders. 

See  that  the  disc  harrow  has  a  good  fore  truck. 
This  takes  all  the  wear  off  the  horses'  necks,  and 
makes  the  machine  much  easier  to  handle  as  it 
can  be  steared  to  one  side  of  the  center  of  the 
team,  making  it  cut  closer  to  the  trees,  and  pre- 
venting the  digging  of  holes  when  turning  cor- 
ners. This  stearing  is  done  by  giving  one  set  of 
discs  more  angle  than  the  other.  The  machine 
without  the  pole  is  also  more  easy  to  ride,  the  pole 
machine  producing  trouble  similar  to  sea  sickness 
when  riding  it  on  rough  ground. 

The  riding  cultivator  is  necessary  for  furrow- 
ing the  orchard  as  the  furrows  are  kept  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  driver  can  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  Do  not  use  tools 
requiring  the  driver  to  walk  all  the  time,  as  he 
will  tire,  and  the  tired  man  will  not  do  as  good 
work  as  the  man  who  has  a  comfortable  seat. 

These  rigid-tooth  cultivators  are  not  all  that  we 
might  hope  for.  Some  are  better  than  others, 
but  there  are  none  that  a  good  team  will  not  pull 
to  pieces,  if  set  as  deep  as  they  should  go.  It  will 
be  found  that  most  of  the  large  and  many  of  the 
small  groves  are  equipped  with  remodeled  tools. 
The  principal  weakness  is  found  in  the  beam. 
This  generally  consists  of  two  bars  of  iron, 
blocked  apart,  and  the  teeth  held  on  by  a  single, 
bolt.  This  construction  results  either  in  the  bend- 
ing of  the  beam  or  the  breaking  of  the  bolt,  or 
both. 

The  remodeled  beam  consists  generally  of  a 
composite  of  wood  and  iron,  the  wood  being  made 
up  of  several  pieces  bolted  together,  to  offset  the 
clanger  of  cross  or  short  grained  wood.  A  beam 
built  up  in  this  way  will  give  a  much  better  qual- 
ity of  service  than  the  ordinary  iron  beam. 

A  good  and  handy  tool  that  can  be  made  at 
small  expense  has  been  developed  by  one  of  our 
neighbors.  A  plank  2x10  inches  and  14  feet  long 
has  six  spring  teeth  attached  to  each  end,  and 
is  equipped  with  the  necessary  drawbar  for  the 
attachment  of  the  team  to  the  center;  two  small 
wheels  are  set  forward  to  hold  the  teeth  into  the 
ground,  and  a  handle  provided  to  raise  the  teeth 
from  the  ground.  This  tool  will  slide  under  the 
trees  and  loosen  the  ground  in  fine  shape. 

The  wise  owner  of  orchard  property  will  keep 
his  eyes  open  for  ideas  which  he  can  apply  to  his 
own  particular  conditions.  If  he  has  some  me- 
chanical ability  he  can  often  suit  them  to  his 
needs  at  small  expense. 
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Fertilization:  Phosphoric  Acid. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

In  several  ways  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
most  important  substance  to  be  consid- 
ered in  a  study  of  fertilization.  Like  all 
the  other  plant  foods,  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  ordinary  plant  life,  but 
while  there  is  no  serious  problem  in  the 
addition  of  the  other  foods  to  the  soil, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  phos- 
phorus to  the  plants,  and  to  get  it  in  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible. The  other  plant  foods  may  be  ap- 
plied extravagantly  and  wastefully,  but 
they  will  get  to  their  destination.  Phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  applied  and  hardly 
get  there  at  all,  and  the  ways  of  applying 
It  are  varied  and  provide  plenty  of  prob- 
lems, financially  and  culturally. 

Phosphorus  in  Demand. — Phosphorus, 
at  the  start,  is  in  big  demand  for  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  and  the  soil  hangs 
on  to  it  like  grim  death,  too.  Nitrogen 
is  in  great  demand  for  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  potash  is  required  mainly  by 
the  plants,  and  only  in  minor  degree  by 
animals,  and  neither  are  gripped  very 
tightly  by  the  soil,  so  that  phosphorus 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one 
that  is  excessively  loved  by  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  creation. 

In  the  animal  creation  It,  combined 
with  lime,  composes  the  main  part  of 
the  mineral  matter  of  the  bones,  but  be- 
sides is  an  important  part  of  flesh  and 
nerves.  It  is  especially  concerned  with 
the  creation  of  new  life,  and  all  infant 
food,  human  and  otherwise,  must  contain 
much  phosphorus,  while  all  seeds  of 
plants  also  need  large  amounts  of  It. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  table  showing 
fertilizing  elements  removed  from  the 
soil  by  the  different  crops,  which  shows 
that  all  cereals,  beans,  etc.,  contain  large 
amounts  of  this. 

"Phosphoric  Acid"  or  "Phosphorus." — 
There  is  always  a  squabble  about  whether 
to  say  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphorus, 
when  discussing  the  matter  of  plant  food. 
Phosphorus,  as  phosphorus,  can  be  seen 
on  the  end  of  a  sulphur  match,  which  is 
about  the  only  place  the  ordinary  man 
does  see  it.  In  nature,  phosphorus  as  phos- 
phorus is  never  found;  so  in  one  way  it 
is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  phosphorus 
in  the  soil.  Phosphoric  acid  Is,  prac- 
tically speaking,  never  found  in  nature, 
either;  but  nearly  all  phosphorus  com- 
pounds are  made  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  some  other  substance, 
usually  lime,  so  it  is  more  fair  to  fig- 
ure the  plant  food  in  terms  of  acid.  The 
compounds  of  the  acid  are  called  phos- 
phates. But  whether  the  food  is  called 
phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  or  phos- 
phates, the  same  food  is  meant.  In  figur- 
ing, however,  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  contains  only  about  44/100  of  a  per 
cent  of  the  element  phosphorus,  so  a 
person  can  figure  out  for  himself  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  from  phosphoric 
acid,  or  the  opposite. 

Sources  of  Phosphorus.  —  Phosphorus 
in  fertilizers  is  derived,  directly  or  in- 
directly, almost  entirely  from  animal 
sources.  One  source  is  tankage,  slaugh- 
ter-house refuse,  entirely  animal.  An- 
other is  bone,  animal  again.  The  third 
is  rock  phosphate,  and  even  this,  though 
mineral  by  name,  comes  from  animate 
sources. 

The  rock  phosphate  used  in  California 
comes  mainly  from  two  sources.  Much 
comes  from  the  phosphate  beds  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  . these  are  the  boneyards  of  in- 
numerable prehistoric  animals.  The 
other  rock  phosphate  comes  mainly  from 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  are  derived  from 
bird  guano  deposited  for  ages.  This  con- 
tains more  phosphorus  than  the  other. 
The  potash  and  nitrogen  in  the  manure 


have  practically  all  been  washed  out, 
leaving  the  phosphate  of  lime  behind. 

The  fact  that  all  phosphate  fertilizer 
comes  ultimately  from  animal  sources  is 
extremely  important.  That  means  that 
it  was  once  taken  from  the  soil  by  plants, 
and  once  life  has  worked  up  a  substance 
it  is  easier  for  the  plants  to  get  at  it 
again  than  when  they  have  to  tackle 
a  substance  entirely  mineral  and  locked 
up  tight.  That  means,  in  brief,  that  al- 
though the  soil  contains  phosphates  in 
amounts  far  in  excess  of  what  could  well 
be  applied  to  fertilizers,  the  phosphorus 
in  fertilizers  was  once  part  of  plants  and 
by  the  action  of  nature  can  be  dissolved 
and  got  at  again  much  more  readily  than 
the  bulk  of  the  mineral  phosphates  in 
the  soil. 

Phosphorus  in  Fertilizers.— Phosphor- 
us in  fertilizers  is  in  several  different 
forms.  The  first  of  these  is  in  tankage. 
Another  is  in  steamed  bone.  A  third 
is  superphosphate,  made  by  treating  bone 
with  sulphuric  acid.  A  fourth  is  super- 
phosphate from  rock  phosphate,  and  a 
fifth  phosphate  slag,  which  is  listed  with 
the  State  Fertilizer  Control,  but  hardly 
used  here.  In  the  East  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  phosphorus  is  the  raw 
rock  phosphate,  ground  fine.  As  a  rule, 
better  results  from  a  given  expenditure 
are  secured  in  the  East  from  this  than 
from  any  other  form  of  phosphate. 

The  reason  this  is  not  tried  here  is, 
first,  because  the  freight  would  make  the 
expense  of  low-grade  stuff  like  this  very 
great  as  compared  with  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers; and  secondly,  California  soil  con 
ditions  and  crops  might  make  successful 
methods  of  the  East  unsuccessful  here. 
Nevertheless,  under  some  conditions,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  see  about  buying 
ground  rock  phosphate,  but  generally 
speaking,  Californians  had  better  direct 
their  attention  to  the  regular  forms  of 
fertilizers. 

The  warehouse  price  of  the  above  phos- 
phate fertilizers,  as  calculated  by  the 
State  Fertilizer  Control,  change  with  quo- 
tations to  some  extent.  Those  used  this 
summer,  and  typical  of  prices  generally, 
were:  Phosphoric  acid  In  tankage,  3.6 
cents  per  pound;  in  bone,  4.5  cents;  avail- 
able superphosphate  derived  from  bone, 
5  cents;  derived  from  rock  phosphate, 
4.7  cents.  Now  the  Fertilizer  Control 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mean  to 
indicate  that  this  is  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  forms  of  fertilizer,  but  only 
that  it  approximates  what  a  man  would 
have  to  pay  for  them  f.  o.  b.  warehouse. 
There  is  a  good  big  chance  that  by  using 
discretion  a  man  might  select  his  phos- 
phates in  a  way  that  would  give  him 
good  results  and  cut  down  his  bill  quite 
a  little. 

Availability.— The  question  of  availa- 
bility is  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
and  troublesome  questions  connected  with 
fertilizing  with  the  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus. It  is  an  actual  fact  that  not  an 
ounce  of  available  phosphoric  acid  on 
some  soils  and  applied  in  some  ways  may 
bo  available  for  plants  as  they  grow, 
and  when  a  person  buys  "available"  phos- 
phoric acid  with  the  blissful  expectation 
that  because  it  is  "available"  the  roots 
will  get  it  all  right,  is  as  much  mistaken 
as  any  man  could  be. 

It  is  like  this:  Put  more  phosphoric 
acid  on  the  soil,  and  the  soil  will  grab 
it  so  tight  that  the  roots  will  have  to 
fight  for  every  partcle  there  is.  The 
roots  can  get  it  all  right,  even  so,  and 
it  will  do  lots  of  good,  but  the  essential 
thing  is  that  the  soil  that  grabs  the  acid 
must  be  located  where  the  roots  can  get 
to  it,  and  if  the  grower  applies  his  phos- 
phates where  the  roots  cannot  get  at  them 
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he  is  likely  as  not  getting  little  good 
for  his  trouble  and  expense. 

This  question  of  available  phosphorus 
will  be  discussed  later.  Before  it  is  left 
now,  a  word  might  be  said  about  some 
claims  occasionally  made  on  phosphate 
solubility  by  a  few  quarter-wise  fertilizer 
salesmen.  Some  of  these  who  specialize 
on  bone  and  tankage  solemnly  assert  that 
these  are  superior  to  superphosphate  be- 
cause superphosphate,  being  soluble, 
would  be  washed  down  and  out  of  the 
soil  by  irrigation  water  and  be  lost  to 
the  trees.  Bone  and  tankage  don't  need 
stuff  like  that  to  recommend  them,  and 
the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  even 
superphosphate  will  hardly  wash  down 
at  all,  to  say  nothing  about  washing  down 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots.  If  it  would 
wash  down  a  little  more  than  it  does,  it 
would  be  twice  as  valuable. 

This  should  dispose  of  the  idea  that 
because  superphosphate  is  labeled  "avail- 
able"' that  the  roots  can  surely  get  it. 
An  equally  mistaken  idea  is  that  because 
on  fertilizer  sacks  some  phosphate  is 
labeled  "unavailable"  the  roots  cannot 
get  it.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  as  avail- 
able as  the  so-called  "available"  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  the  roots  can  absorb  it 
very  readily,  provided  they  can  get  to 
it.  The  unavailable  phosphates  were 
once  part  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
therefore  can  be  disintegrated  by  nature 
and  used  again  and  so  are  of  great  value, 
therefore  the  more  "unavailable"  phos- 
phorus in  a  fertilizer  the  better,  provided 
the  buyer  pays  only  for  the  available  mat- 
ter. 

On  such  an  important  matter  as  phos- 
phorus it  is  impossible  to  get  over  rough- 
ly in  one  short  article,  and  further  con- 
sideration will  have  to  be  given  again. 
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and  rock  powder  to  constitute  it  fit  to 
function  as  soil  prepared  by  processes  of 
nature.  Thus  the  land  is  made  to  yield 
gold  and  crushed  rock  and  to  resume  soil 
phases,  and  thus  escape  the  perpetual 
barrenness  which  was  at  first  anticipated 
and  deplored. 

Some  facts  along  these  lines  are  given 
by  J.  H.  Leggett  in  a  letter  not  prepared 
for  publication  but  appropriated  by  us 
for  that  purpose — a  proceeding  which  we 
trust  the  writer  will  not  seriously  re- 
gret. A  personal  statement  has  advan- 
tages over  generalizations  which  justifies 
us  in  making  it  public. 

Statement  by  J.  H.  Leggett. — From  cer- 
tain results  observed  on  reclaimed  mining 
land  (not  dredged)  during  the  eighties 
and  early  nineties,  I  concluded  that 
dredged  land  could  also  be  restored. 
When  I  began  dredging  my  farm  in  1902 
I  planned  to  test  out  my  belief  that  the 
land  would  again  produce.  During  the 
season  of  1903  and  1904  I  planted  some 
small  eucalyptus  trees  and  black  figs  on 
unleveled  dredged  land.  These  did  sur- 
prisingly well,  and  the  eucalyptus  are 
now  50  feet  high  and  12  inches  through 
at  the  base.  The  figs  are  lost  in  the 
jungle. 

That  season  alfalfa,  blackberry,  bam- 
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boo  and  Johnson  grass  roots  went  through 
the  dredger  and  grew  of  their  own  ac- 
cord luxuriantly  in  hill  and  hollow  of 
the  debris.  These  bunches  of  alfalfa  are 
three  feet  high  each  year  by  February  1st. 

Being  very  busy  with  my  dredging  in- 
terests it  was  not  until  the  season  of 
1907  and  1908  that  I  did  any  regular 
planting  except  eucalyptus,  of  which  I 
have  a  forest.  That  season  I  leveled  off 
with  scrapers  10  acres  and  planted  it 
to  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  pomegranates,  and  or- 
anges. I  put  no  soil  on  the  land,  and 
it  is  better  without,  except  a  three-gallon 
bucket  in  the  hole  with  each  tree  or 
vine,  and  covered  it  up  with  clean  cob- 
bles. Fertilizing  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
I  watered  this  first  planting  with  a  hose 
a  few  times,  but  found  this  unnecessary 
if  I  planted  deeply.  With  vines,  a  long 
cutting  planted  with  a  crowbar  is  the 
best  method,  and  no  further  attention  is 
necessary  except  fertilizing  and  prun- 
ing. The  gravel  is  at  all  times  damp 
at  two  feet  in  depth,  and  turning  over 
loose  cobbles  wouldn't  accomplish  much 
as  cultivation. 

Grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  and  cherries 
proved  a  great  success.  Apples,  pears, 
and  oranges  made  no  headway,  but  might 
with  deep  planting. 

It  was  not  until  last  summer  that  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  it  was  a  commer- 
cial success.  The  grapes  and  peaches 
then  yielded  wonderfully.  I  did  not  ship 
any  then,  as  the  local  market  took  them 
quickly  at  high  prices,  as  they  were  in 
the  market  ahead  of  anyone  else's  pro- 
ducts of  a  similar  variety.  I  noticed 
that  my  Tokays,  Muscats  and  black 
grapes  were  ready  before  Vacaville  ship- 
ped her  first  crates,  so  this  season  I  made 
arrangements  to  beat  them  to  it,  with 
the  following  result. 

From  ten  vines  Tokay  planted  1908,  I 
packed  crates: 

One  shipped  July  31;  sold  at  New 
York,  Aug.  6th  $  4.63 

Five  shipped  Aug.  9th;  sold  at  New 

York,  August  15th   15.00 

Three  shipped  Aug.  16th;  sold  at 
San  Francisco,  Aug.  17th   3.75 

Total  gross  sales   $23.38 

Expressage   $  9.03 

Commission    1.67 

  10.70 

Net  at  the  farm   $12.68 

Cost  of  gathering  and  packing  at 
30c  per  crate   2.70 

Net  on  the  vines  $  9.98 

The  Muscats,  of  which  I  had  several, 
hundred  crates,  I  sold  most  locally  at 
4  cents  per  pound,  but  have  sold  about 
100  crates  in  San  Francisco  at  85  and  90 
cents  per  crate.  I  should  have  shipped 
them  two  weeks  earlier,  but  it  did  not 
dawn  on  me  how  many  I  had  until  aboil' 
the  15th  of  August. 

In  1909  I  sold  to  the  Natomas  Rock 
Crusher  the  gravel  and  cobbles  on  165 
acres,  of  which  they  have  cleared  off 
about  15  acres,  and  now  are  making  great 
headway  owing  to  large  demand  and 
the  building  of  the  State  highway  which 
will  quickly  absorb  all  of  the  cobbles 
on  my  acreage.  They  leave  about  four 
feet  of  cobbles  top  of  the  sand  and  soil, 
which  is  ideal  for  planting,  and  this  is 
where  I  will  do  my  greatest  development. 
I  am  planning  to  plant  20,000  vines  and 
cuttings  this  winter,-  and  follow  the 
steam-shovels  as  they  proceed  other  years. 
The  acreage  that  I  leveled  originally  I 
will  work  entirely  into  grapes,  largely 
Tokays. 

Two  years  ago  my  Tokays  were  col- 
ored on  July  10th,  but  last  year  and 
this  year  have  been  late,  the  season  at- 
tended by  cloudiness  up  to  the  20th  of 


June.  One  reason  this  fruit  is  earlier, 
it  starts  to  grow  two  weeks  before  sim- 
ilar products  on  natural  soil,  and  frost 
doesn't  phase  hot  stones,  so  damage  on 
that  line  is  eliminated;  in  fact  it  is  not 
until  midwinter  that  the  leaves  are 
frozen. 

Frank  B.  McKevitt,  manager  of  the 
Fruit  Distributors,  says  my  Muscats  are 
two  weeks  ahead  of  Vacaville's,  and  says 
their  quality  makes  a  prime  shipper  of 
them,  and  advises  me  to  plant  them 
largely. 

Contrary  to  what  jou  would  believe, 
these  vines  are  extremely  vigorous,  and 
bear  second  and  third  crops.  The  older 
vines  cover  as  much  as  16  feet  square. 
All  diseases  and  blight  I  used  to  be 
troubled  with  prior  to  dredging  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  This  coming  sea- 
son I  plan  to  plant  commercially  cucum- 
bers and  early  tomatoes.  I  have  tried 
it  out  and  know  I  can  beat  the  cucumber 


city  (Marysville)  a  couple  of  weeks. 

I  am  still  learning,  but  have  reaches 
that  point  that  I  know  there  is  nothing 
to  it  now  but  to  go  ahead  and  plant. 
The  details  of  the  best  way  to  train  the 
vines  I  will  work  out  in  the  future. 
They  may  do  still  better  on  trellises,  but 
they  are  doing  fine  with  common  prun- 
ing, and  Muscats,  where  they  spread  on 
the  rocks  flat  are  particularly  fine. 

I  could  write  much  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  no  one  will  believe  what  I  have 
written.  One  has  to  see  it;  then  they 
won't  swear  to  it  after  they  go  away. 
When  I  get  a  few  hundred  miles  away, 
I  question  whether  it  is  so  myself.  I 
know  why  the  rocks  produce,  as  I  have 
been  through  a  course  of  twenty-five 
years  observation,  but  I  cannot  make 
others  see  in  a  little  while  what  it  has 
taken  me  so  long  to  absorb. 

I  enclose  you  some  photos  showing  the 
growth;  please  return  them. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  yon  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Slock  ol'  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

405  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  size  presses  we 
mate.  They  cost  $20.00.  If  you  watch  this  ad 
you  will  see  some  of  the  larger  sizes.  We  manu- 
facture presses  for  every  purpose ;  also  Cider, 
Olive  Oil  and  Wine  Making  Machinery.  If  you 
need  anything  in  this  line  for  fruit  extraction 
write  us ;  we  can  supply  your  needs. 
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Significance  of  a  Nevada  Fair. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
E.  A.  Howes,  Professor  of  Agronomy, 
University  of  Nevada.] 

During  the  week  that  has  passed  it  was 
my  privilege  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  exhibits  at  the  fair  held  at  Fallon, 
the  thriving  center  of  Churchill  county, 
ou  September  25  to  28.  The  fair  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  a  race  meet,  the 
latter  being  put  on  at  the  regular  race 
track,  while  the  exhibition  was  staged  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  Western  adapta- 
bility was  manifested  in  the  utilization 
of  two  roomy  unfurnished  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  housing  the  grain,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.  Indeed,  one  was  regu- 
larly impressed  with  the  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  tne  men  who  were  back 
of  this  exhibition  project. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
give  anything  like  a  detailed  report  of 
this  fair.  Such  details  are  of  greatest 
interest  locally  and  have  been  given  faith- 
fully by  local  papers.  A  county  fair  is  a 
county  fair,  whether  it  be  held  in  the 
East  or  in  the  West— it  is  always  inter- 
esting, always  instructive,  and  always 
draws  a  crowd.  Fallon  fair,  in  order  to 
maintain  orthodoxy,  must  needs  have  the 
usual  array  of  stock,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
fancy  work;  even  the  midway  with  its 
chance  to  win  a  walking  cane,  to  to  earn 
a  "good  cigar"  by  hitting  Aunt  Sally, 
must  not  be  lacking.  We  beg  leave  to 
give  these  standard  fixtures  but  this  pass- 
ing notice  and  to  deal  with  a  few  out- 
standing features  which  merit  special 
attention. 

Educational  Exhibit. — As  an  educative 
factor  we  must  award  first  place  to  the 
pure  food  exhibit  and  demonstration  given 
by  the  University  of  Nevada.  This  was 
under  the  able  management  of  three  of 
the  university  staff— Messrs.  Dinsmore, 
Kennedy  and  Ross.  The  exhibit  was  so 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  so  striking 
that  it  was  steadily  surrounded  by  a 
deeply  interested  crowd.  The  first  thing 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  writer 
was  an  array  of  the  many  breakfast  foods, 
showing  the  percentage  content  of  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates  and  fats  and  the  re- 
spective amounts  of  each  food  that  could 
be  purchased  for  a  dime.  It  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  if  one  prefers  these 
foods  put  up  in  packages  he  must  not  ex- 
pect to  get  as  much  as  if  he  purchased 
them  in  bulk.  A  child's  stocking,  once 
white,  was  shown  dyed  by  the  coloring 
matter  taken  from  certain  candies  and 
'•all-day-suckers."  Beside  this  were 
spoons,  copper-plated  with  preservatives 
used  in  certain  canned  vegetables.  Next 
came  extracts  and  jellies  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  all  connection  with  the  fruits 
from  whence  they  derived  their  names. 
These  and  many  features  of  a  like  nature 
made  one  pause  and  do  a  little  belated 
thinking.  The  whole  exhibit  gave  ample 
reason  for  the  faith  which  realized  its 
importance,  and  saw  in  it  a  necessary 
warning  as  to  the  nature  of  what  the 
people  buy  to  eat  or  sell  to  others  for 
that  purpose. 

General  Farming. — Special  prizes  were 
given  for  some  of  the  best  general  farm 
exhibits.  These  would  have  reflected 
credit  on  a  much  older  settlement  than 
Fallon.  We  must  not  forget  that  agri- 
culture in  this  district  is  comparatively 
new  and  that  many  of  the  farmers  have 
had  little  or  no  agricultural  experience 
previous  to  settling  on  their  present  hold- 
ings. The  variety  and  extent  of  these 
general  exhibits  were  so  striking  as  to 
call  forth  many  expressions  of  wonder 
and  commendation  from  outside  visitors. 
However,  while  these  exhibits  showed 
enterprise  and  industry,  it  might  be  well 
for  these  farmers  to  debate  during  the 


coming  winter  whether  there  was  not 
too  much  variety.  In  my  opinion  the 
farmers  were  trying  to  grow  too  many 
tilings.  For  use  on  the  home  table  a  va- 
riety is  no  doubt  desirable,  but  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  it  appears  to  spread 
the  farmer's  interest  and  energy  in  too 
many  directions.  Moreover,  while  two  or 
three  products  in  quantity  command  mar- 
ket and  shipping  facilities,  a  little  of 
everything  generally  fails  of  demand,  and 
a  large  amount  of  such  becomes  a  white 
elephant  on  the  farmer's  hands.  The 
tendency  in  districts,  restricted  as  to  area 
by  irrigation  necessities,  is  to  drift  into 
truck  farming.  That  seems  to  be  some- 
what the  case  here,  therefore  the  criti- 
cism becomes  particularly  applicable. 
The  man  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
greatest  success  in  this  line  in  Fallon 
has  made  a  specialty  of  melons;  has 
shipped  large  quantities  of  these,  and 
hopes  to  go  into  the  business  on  a  larger 
scale  next  year.  His  cantaloupes  have 
already  achieved  a  wide  reputation. 

A  valuable  silver  cup,  the  Truckee- 
Carson  cup,  was  donated  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  sugar  beets.  This 
brought  out  a  large  display  of  these 
roots,  varying  in  size  from  beets  of 
elephantine  proportions  to  those  of 
medium  size.  The  competition  for  the 
trophy  was  of  splendid  educational  value 
to  the  farmers  interested  in  sugar  beet 
culture.  It  was  impressed  on  them  that 
a  medium  sized  beet,  that  did  not  taper 
too  readily,  contained  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  sugar.  As  Fallon  is  the  home 
of  a  beet  sugar  factory,  and  as  many 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  grow  beets 
for  this  factory,  the  competition  was 
keen.  It  must  unquestionably  serve  a 
good  purpose. 

Large  Things. — Some  day  perhaps  we 
will  have  a  county  fair  where  size  in  ex- 
hibits will  give  place  to  quality,  but  not 
yet.  This  reflection  is  the  only  comfort 
a  poor  judge  may  claim,  as  he  views  the 
array  of  huge  squashes,  beets,  potatoes, 
etc.,  and  knows  that  the  respective  own- 
ers confidently  expect  this  very  hugeness 
to  win  for  them  the  coveted  ribbons.  If 
the  judge  wishes  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance  he  will  award  on  the 
score  of  size  and  so  win  approval.  If, 
however,  he  aims  to  base  his  awards  on 
quality  he  has  a  rocky  road  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  may  rest  assured  his  name 
will  not  be  named  with  affection  in  some 
homes.  Fallon  was  no  exception.  The 
pumpkins,  squashes,  melons,  etc.,  were 
monsters;  the  roots  close  seconds,  while 
some  of  the  potatoes  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  individuals.  However,  in  most 
of  the  classes  there  would  be  one  or  two 
exhibits  which  indicated  that  the  owner 
considered  quality  rather  than  size. 
These  were  awarded  the  prizes,  and  the 
judges  left  town  early,  not  because  of 
what  did  happen,  it  is  true,  but  because 
of  what  might  happen.  Conscience 
forces  one  confession:  a  little  of  the 
harshness  of  this  criticism  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  prize 
list  called  for  the  "largest,"  and  this  left 
the  judge  no  excuse  for  sampling  the  ex- 
hibit— watermelons,  for  instance. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  re- 
ported a  scarcity  of  water  in  this  dis- 
trict. Such  was  the  case,  but  the  short- 
age was  not  in  every  instance  an  un- 
mixed evil.  Farmers  were  driven  to  cul- 
tivate, and  no  doubt  their  farms  are  much 
cleaner  in  consequence.  On  some  soils, 
I  was  told,  the  so-called  shortage  was  a 
direct  blessing,  roots  of  a  better  quality 
being  grown  because  of  the  lighter  irri- 
gation. 

In  many  cases  the  seed  used  must  have 
been  of  mediocre  rank  as  regards  purity 


of  stock.  Where  prizes  were  offered  for 
variety  in  any  line  only  a  few  attempts 
were  made  to  designate  the  different  va- 
rieties. There  is  room  for  a  campaign 
for  better  seed  in  this  district,  for  it  is  a 
pity  to  expend  so  much  energy  and  to 
use  such  fertile  soil  for  the  production 
of  nondescript  products.  The  harvest  is 
bountiful,  but  the  quality  may  well  be 
improved. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quHrter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  lor  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co..  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  FrancKro 


Your 

Money 

Back 

on  the 

Cover 

Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  fanner  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 
CADMnrTDM  I*  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rAKlUUllLKlN  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
email  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea.  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 


For  any  Information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  O 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California, 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

8AM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 
If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  191J. 

POLLARD  BROS..  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


LIME  YOUR  LAND— Reasons  Why! 

Air-Slaked  Lime  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
N.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Me rcIu?,a.nEgxchange  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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How  To  Grow  Winter  Cabbage. 


Growing  winter  cabbage  is  an  endow- 
ment of  our  foothill  and  valley  locations 
and  is  a  very  important  crop  both  for 
local  use  and  distant  shipment.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  its  growth  prepared  by 
Director  Forbes  of  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment Station  are  widely  applicable  to 
California  locations. 

Winter  Growers. — Cruciferous  crop 
plants  as  a  class,  including  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  collards,  kale,  radish,  turnip, 
mustard  and  rape,  grow  during  the  winter 
season  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south- 
west. Cabbage  and  cauliflower,  repre- 
senting this  class  of  plants,  endure  well 
the  winter  temperatures  at  altitudes  of 
2500  feet  and  less,  and  mature  crops  for 
marketing  from  January  to  May,  inclu- 
sive. Occasionally,  the  coldest  weather 
will  check  the  growth  of  small  plants, 
transplanted  to  the  field;  but  the  cold 
weather  alone  is  rarely  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  a  crop. 

The  Seed  Bed. — It  is  important  that 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  be  given  an  early 
start  in  order  (1)  that  the  plants  be 
well  developed  before  the  cold  weather  of 
December  and  January  arrives,  and  (2) 
in  order  that  the  crop  may  be  harvested 
early,  if  possible  before  increasing  num- 
bers of  cabbage  have  an  advantage  over 
late  ones. 

To  this  end  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  the  first  half  of  August  in  southern 
Arizona,  in  order  that  transplanting  to 
the  field  may  take  place  early  in  October. 
An  excellent  seed  bed  may  be  prepared 
by  spading  in  about  an  inch  of  fine  well- 
rotted  manure  with  the  surface  three  in- 
ches of  a  sandy  garden  soil.  The  seed 
may  then  be  sown,  either  broadcast  or 
in  rows,  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
is  then  mulched  with  a  layer  of  pure 
coarse  horse  manure,  and  well  sprinkled 
twice  a  day  from  a  watering  pot,  till 
plants  are  up,  and  frequently  thereafter, 
to  protect  the  young  plants  from  the 
August  and  September  sun,  a  shelter 
constructed  of  willow  poles  and  brush,  or 
similar  material,  must  be  built  over  the 
bed.  With  these  precautions  in  seed  bed 
and  shelter  a  fine  stand  of  strong  plants 
may  be  made  ready  for  transplanting 
early  in  October. 

Layout  of  the  Field. — When  ridge  cul- 
ture is  used,  the  rows  may  be  prepared 
by  plowing  twice  to  left  in  the  same  fur- 
row, and  manuring  heavily  in  the  trench 
thus  formed  and  plowing  back  to  make 
a  ridge  over  the  manure.     The  ridges 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Dls- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  B.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


are  then  planted  lengthwise,  the  furrows 
irrigated,  and  plants  set  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  rows  at  the  water  line  on  either 
side. 

With  perfectly  level  ground,  flat  culture 
has  certain  advantages.  Irrigation  and 
cultivation  are  easier,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  ground. 
For  an  intensely  cultivated  garden  crop, 
rows  twenty-two  inches  apart  with  plants 
fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows  is 
about  correct  for  small,  early  varieties. 

Since  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  win- 
ter crops,  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  water  is  required,  from  one  to  two  ir- 
rigations a  month  being  ample.  Cultiva- 
tion should  follow  each  irrigation,  less  on 
account  of  weeds,  which  make  little 
trouble  in  the  winter  season,  than  to  keep 
the  soil  good  tilth. 

Enemies  of  the  Crop.— Cabbage  lice 
and  nematode  worms  are  the  two  chief 
difficulties  associated  with  cabbage  cul- 
ture in  this  region.  The  lice  may  usually 
be  found  in  scattered  colonies  on  the 
plants  in  the  fall,  increasing  to  a  pest 
with  the  recurrence  of  mild  weather  in 
spring.  This  pest  seems  not  to  be  con- 
trolled, however,  by  temperature  condi- 
tions, being  numerous  or  almost  absent 
during  seasons  not  essentially  different 
in  this  respect.  Lice  frozen  solid  on  a 
frosty  morning  in  December  have  been 
observed  to  thaw  out  and  become  active, 
indicating  their  indifference  to  occasional 
cold  snaps.  It  is  more  likely  that  their 
parasite  enemies  are  responsible  for  the 
varying  numbers  of  lice  observed  from 
year  to  year.  Whale  oil  soap  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  five  gaftons  of  hot  water, 
used  as  a  spray,  is  but  partly  effective, 
as  the  lice  find  their  way  between  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and,  especially,  into 
the  convolutions  of  cauliflowers  where 
the  spray  cannot  reach  them. 

Nematodes  attack  the  roots  of  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower,  less,  however,  in 
cool  than  in  warm  weather.  During  the 
season  of  1910-11,  at  Yuma,  a  patch  of 
cabbage  was  grown  on  ground  badly  in- 
fested with  nematodes  and  observed  from 
time  to  time.  No  nematode  galls  were 
found  as  late  as  February  13.  The  galls 
were  just  beginning  to  appear  on  roots 
near  the  warm  surface  of  the  ground, 
April  26,  and  were  very  numerous  on 
some  plants  observed  June  17.  It  there- 
fore, seems  probable  that  nematodes  are 
controlled  by  cold  weather  and  that  ne- 
matode infested  ground  may  be  used  to 
advantage  for  the  culture  of  winter  grow- 
ing crops. 

Varieties. — Small  early  cabbages  have 
several  advantages  over  the  larger  and 
later  kinds.  Such  varieties  as  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Large  Charlestin  Wake- 
field, Nicholson's  Extra  Early,  Hender- 
son's Succession,  and  Winningstadt,  sown 
in  August  and  transplanted  early  in  Oc- 
tober, will  yield  heads  for  the  high-priced 
markets  of  January,  when,  at  Yuma,  2 
to  3  cents  a  pound  have  been  received 
for  the  crop.  Moreover,  grown  during 
this  period,  the  crop  will  for  the  most 
part  escape  both  cabbage  lice  and  nema- 
todes. Later  varieties  give  larger  yields 
of  lower-priced  heads  and  frequently  en- 
tail the  cost  of  spraying  to  restrain  the 
lice. 

Burpee's  Dry  Weather  cauliflower  does 
well  in  the  Southwest,  making  large 
heads  of  good  quality.  However,  the  ab- 
surd local  custom  of  selling  cauliflowers 
by  the  dozen  (75  cents  to  $1  a  dozen  at 
Yuma)  rather  than  by  the  pound,  puts 
size  and  quality  at  disadvantage,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of 
seed  and  the  labor  of  tying  leaves  over 
heads  to  bleach  them,  this  excellent  ve- 
getable is  little  grown  here. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  had  no  trouble  In  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  warn 
small. 

It  Is  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousunds  of  aeres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  It  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  it  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition— tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  whleh  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  Industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  Is  this  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish  fair  and  living  prices  for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  it  costs  something  to  mnintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for— union  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


510  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


728  Con.  Realty  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


with 

LIME  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


SHASTA  DAISIES,  BURBANK  STRAIN 

Measuring  5  inches  across.     2000  extra  fine  plants  for  sale. 
Delivery  any  time  after  November.    Write  for  circular. 

VICTOR  JOHA NSEN  SEED  COMPANY, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 
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ARE  \»l    $  LTISFIED 

With  the  Way  you  are  Living? 

With  the  Place  you  Live  in? 

With  the  Rent  you  Pay? 

AVith  the  Food  you  Eat? 

With  the  Air  you  Breathe? 

With  the  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING? 

STOP  IT! 
Be  satisfied   with   only   the  best. 
You  work  for  it;  you  deserve  it. 
STOP  PAVING  REXT. 


Get  a  few  acres  just  back  of  the 
Berkley  Hills  in  the 
BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY 

on  the  line  of  the 
NEW  OAKLAND  &  ANTIOCH  RAILWAY. 
ONLY    30    MINUTES    FROM  OAKLAND. 
ONE     HOUR     FROM     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING — SOLVE  D. 

Pay    for   your   OWN   PLACE    instead  of 
paying  for  the  place  you  live  in  now.  but 
which  THE  OTHER  FELLOW  OWNS. 
And  while  you  are  paying  for  your 
H  O  H  e 

You  are  living  right,  near  Nature. 
You  Grow  your  own  Vegetables. 
"         "        "         "  Fruits. 
"        "        "        "  Berries. 
"        "        "        "  Nuts. 
"        "        "        "  Grapes. 

"    everything  you  eat. 
"      raise    a    few    chickens,  perhaps 
also  keep  a  cow. 

Young   chicks,    fresh    eggs,   sweet  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  clean  crisp  vegetables, 
delicious  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
A  most  Healthful  Climate;  Pure  Air;  Beau- 
tiful Surroundings — 

That's  the  Way  to  Live, 
That's  the  way  to  get  away  from  the 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 
Do  you  call  a  25  foot  lot  a  Home? 
Do  you  call  a  flat,  with  a  Are  escape  for 
a  yard,  a  Home? 

FORGET  IT. 
STOP  PAYING  RENT. 
Keep  your  position  in  the  city,  but  Live  in 
the  Country.    Get  a  few  acres  or  more  for 
less  than  you  would  pay  for  a  25  foot  lot 
in  the  city. 

PVV  SAME  AS  RENT. 
Soon  it  will  be  your  very  own  and  worth 
double  or  treble  what  you  pay  for  it. 

NO  WORRY— GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 
that  you  raise  yourself,  pleasant  surround- 
ings, healthful  conditions,  fresh  air. 

THAT'S  HOME. 
START   NOW — TODAY. 

The  little  home  will  soon  be  yours,  we 
will  help  you. 

Ask  about  the  Coming  Home  Place  near 
the  City. 

Our  Terms  will  please  you. 
Call  at  Office  or  write  for  particulars. 

R.  W.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Ilrnncli  Offices: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Wt-II-Rooted,    No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

BOUTLEDGE  SEED  &  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill,  California. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $.'>.000,000.00 


Total   (11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS) 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  tceonnta, 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Responsible,  experienced  middle-aged 
man  and  wife  want  to  rent  small  orchard. 
Or  will  care  for  country  home.  Best  of 
references.    Box  69,  this  office. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Crop  Report  From  Sacramento 
County. 

Our  field  man,  after  a  thorough  can- 
vass, submits  the  following  report  on  the 
conditions  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sac- 
ramento county: 

Grapes — Tokay  and  other  table  grapes 
considerably  damaged  by  hot  winds;  70% 
of  a  full  crop.  Fair  market.  Wine 
grapes  about  the  same,  finding  a  very 
poor  market  at  the  wineries. 

Pears  were  a  good  crop,  of  good  size, 
and  suffered  no  damage  from  blight. 

Prunes — A  good  crop  and  good  quality. 

Peaches — 100%  crop,  of  good  quality, 
but  rather  poor  market. 

Oranges  and  Lemons — Will  average 
about  80%  of  a  crop.  Good  quality  prom- 
ised. There  was  no  damage  by  frost  in 
this  section  last  winter. 

Almonds — Yielded  125%  of  a  crop,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Fair  Oaks 
section,  the  great  almond-producing  sec- 
tion of  Sacramento  county. 

Hops— 80%  of  a  full  crop.  The  Sep- 
tember rains  did  no  damage. 

Olives — 60%  of  a  full  crop.  Cause  of 
light  crop  not  known. 

Beans — 70%  of  a  full  crop.  Season  too 
dry. 

Potatoes— Good  crop  of  good  quality. 

The  grain  crop,  considering  the  dry  sea- 
son, was  good,  averaging  80%  of  full. 
Hay  was  very  light.  Alfalfa,  almost  one 
crop  short  on  account  of  cool  summer. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  light 
rainfall,  Sacramento  county  has  had  one 
of  ttaa  best  years  in  the  farm  produce 
line  they  have  enjoyed  in  a  long  time. 


Various  Notes. 

The  newly  organized  Eckstein  Nurs- 
ery Co.,  of  Modesto,  is  building  new  hot- 
houses, offices,  and  sales  yard  in  Modesto 
in  preparation  for  winter  and  spring 
business,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  their  prop- 
agating yards  some  distance  from  the 
town. 

A  despatch  from  Cologne,  Germany, 
states  that  vines  valued  at  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  destroyed  by  frost  in 
the  Rhine  valley  during  the  latter  days 
of  last  week.  Many  wine-grape  growers 
are  ruined  and  the  grapes  along  the  Mo- 
selle were  entirely  spoiled. 

Three  hundred  and  ten  cases  of  honey 
were  shipped  last  week  from  Hanford, 
Kings  county,  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
another  car  of  330  cases  to  a  Pennsyl- 
vania town.  The  honey  was  gathered 
by  C.  R.  Flory,  the  Corcoran  apiarist. 

W.  N.  Woodson,  of  the  Maywood  Col 
ony  of  Corning,  Tehama  county,  writes 
that  the  shipment  of  oranges  to  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  reported  in  last 
week's  issue  as  having  been  made  from 
Orland.  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  shipped 
from  Corning. 

The  San  Dimas  Nurseries  have  recently 
made  sales  of  over  11,000  citrus  trees  in 
the  Terra  Bella  district  of  Tulare  county. 
Numerous  orchards  in  this  district  have 
been  planted  with  San  Dimas  stock,  all 
of  which  has  made  satisfactory  growth. 


Los  Molinos  Development. 

A  very  rapid  and  substantial  develop- 
ment has  occurred  in  the  Los  Molinos 
colony  in  Tehama  county  during  the  past 
year.  In  May  1911  only  from  40  to  50 
families  were  on  the  project;  now  there 
are  over  400.  Most  of  the  development 
has  been  along  dairying  lines,  the  com- 
pany purchasing  the  cows  for  settlers 
where  necessary.  A  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  get  pure-bred  bulls.  One 
year  ago  only  140  cows  were  kept;  at 
present  there  are  over  800,  with  200  more 


MORSE'S 


We  have  just  issued,  and  have  ready  for 
delivery, 

OUR  NEW  1912  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

This  Catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete we  have  ever  issued,  descriptive  of 
these  favorite  flowers  of  the  gardener.  It 
is  free — write  for  it  today. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

117  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EVERY  VARIETY 

Our  stock  comprises  everything  in 
the  fruit  and  ornamental  line.  We 
call  particular  attention  to  our  fine 
assortment  of 

APPLES  PEARS 

APRICOTS  PEACHES 
ALMONDS  LEMONS 

OLIVES  ORANGES 
PLUMS  POMELOS 

and     a    magnificent     collection  of 
HARDY  FIELD  CROWN  ROSES 
EVERGREEN  SHIllBS. 

We  iiIno  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  fire  authorized  com- 
mercial propagators  and  distributors 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  In  touch  with 
us  early  and  let  us  know  what  your 
probable  requirements  will  be. 

Send  for  our  Rook, 
••(  VI. 11  OHM  V    HORTICl'LTl  RE" 

— the  fruit  growers'  guide.  Con- 
tains 120  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Describes  2000  different  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  plants.  Filled 
with  valuable  Information  for  every 
grower.  Price  25c  postpaid.  Write 
today. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.0005 


URSERIES'i 

GEO.C.KOEDINGPRE&andmGR. 

Box  18  Fresno, California 


TREES 


From  present  Indications,  stock  mill 
again  be  abort  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  fall  nssort- 
uient  In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  <he  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  as  now  concerning  jour 
nants  for  season  1912-18. 


The  Sllva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL 


Hesitate 

Write  today  for  free 
book  of  TREES. 
SHRUBS,  VINES  and 
PLANTS. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POIN DEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  FranclsCQ, 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  Is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25:  three  gallons  $3.50.  and  Ave  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson.  Solo  Mfgr.,  Visal'a,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 
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to  arrive  by  spring.  There  are  90  miles 
of  canal  in  operation,  and  4000  feet  of 
metallic  flume,  as  part  of  the  above,  has 
be^en  installed  during  the  year.  A  com- 
munity effort  to  repress  malaria  by  de- 
stroying the  breeding  places  of  mosquitos 
has  been  made  with  very  marked  suc- 
cess. 


Kings  County  Fair. 

The  Kings  County  Fair,  held  at  Han- 
ford  October  7th  to  12th,  was  considered 
by  far  the  best  in  many  respects  ever  held 
at  that  place.  The  swine,  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  made  good  showings,  and  there 
were  a  goodly  number  of  draft  horses  and 
mules  on  exhibition. 

Four  breeds  of  swine  were  exhibited. 
Berkshires  were  shown  by  Frank  Griffith 
and  Robert  Kimble.  In  the  Poland  China- 
class  perhaps  the  strongest  showing  was 
made  owing  to  the  fact  that  M.  Bassett 
had  his  prize-winning  herd  entered.  Other 
entries  were  W.  Bernstein  and  E.  J. 
Bradley.  H.  H.  Smith  and  F.  S.  Brown 
were  contenders  in  the  Duroc-Jersey  class 
and  showed  some  fine  stock.  Ed  Bryant, 
of  Lemoore,  was  the  only  one  entered  in 
the  Mulefoot  class  and  showed  some  fine 
individual  specimens. 

The  exhibition  of  dairy  cows  command- 
ed the  attention  of  everyone  present,  but 
the  dairy  cow  barn  was  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  breeders.  F. 
R.  Marshall,  of  the  Davis  State  Farm, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  exhibit  of  live  stock  ever 
shown  in  the  State  outside  of  the  State 
Fair. 

Three  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  were  ex- 
hibited. N.  H.  Locke,  who  had  his  herd 
of  Jerseys,  which  he  also  showed  at 
Fresno  and  Sacramento,  was  the  largest 
exhibitor  in  his  class,  and  George  T. 
Farmer  in  the  Guernsey  class.  There 
was  more  competition  in  the  Holstein 
breed  than  any  of  the  others,  and  all  of 
the  exhibitors  were  from  Kings  county. 

The  Floribel  herd  of  Hardwick  had  the 
largest  entry  of  Holsteins.  Much  interest 
was  shown  in  this  herd  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  brought  from  the 
East  at  a  big  expense,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  entered  a  show-ring 
in  California.  T.  J.  Gilkerson  of  Strat- 
ford also  won  a  lot  of  ribbons  with  his 
herd.  Ed  Bryant  of  Lemoore,  G.  U.  Clark 
of  Guernsey,  and  Robert  Kimball  of  Han- 
ford  also  were  contenders  and  made  a 
splendid  showing. 

In  the  beef  cattle,  Glide  &  Co.,  the  How- 
ard Cattle  Co.,  the  Simon  Newman  Co., 
and  R.  Cartwright  &  Son  were  exhib- 
itors of  their  respective  herds,  reviewed 
in  the  Rural  Press  Fair  number  of  Sep- 
tember 21. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  Western  Creameries  Company,  les- 
sees of  the  Ord  ranch  near  Gridlev,  is 
erecting  a  dried  milk  factory  on  the  prop- 
erty to  handle  the  milk  of  some  500  cows 
now  on  the  ranch  and  later  may  purchase 
the  milk  of  other  dairies  for  reduction. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  Oakdale,  Stanis- 
laus county,  have  subscribed  for  stock 
and  pledged  the  output  of  1200  cows  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  creamery. 
The  directors  have  been  elected  and  the 
erection  of  the  plant  will  proceed  at  once. 

The  largest  single  shipment  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  to  California  arrived  in 
Modesto  last  week.  The  car  contained 
26  head  shipped  for  R.  E.  Haecker  of 
Algonquin,  111.,  and  was  handled  at  this 
end  by  W.  J.  Veale. 

TREES 

Write  for  price*  on  nil  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  PlnntH,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbnnk'H  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
92.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 

Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facta  tellintr  what 
Our  fertilizer*  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


FERTILIZERS 

Phosphorus  Is  the  essential  element  most  lacking  In  California  soils.  All 
prominent  soil  experts  urge  phosphate  fertilization.  MOCOCO  SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market.  Now  Is  the  best  time  to 
apply  it.    Especially  valuable  for  Alfulfa. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds.  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Martinez,  Cal. 

1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  $13.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

2435  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Why  not  realize  more  money  for  your 
products?  Even  sizes  look  better,  sell 
better.  Undoubtedly  you  must  please 
the  eye.  Own  a  "New  Idea"  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Grader.  Grades  from  one  to 
three-tons  per  hour.  Anything  from 
peas  to  coeoanuts,  wet  or  dry.  Re- 
quire one  horse-power.  No  products 
come  in  contact  with  metal,  clog  or 
stick.  Raw  eggs  do  not  break  going 
through  this  machine.  Can  be  set  from 
one  product  to  another  in  a  moment's 
time.  Sorts  from  two  to  five  sizes. 
Regular  stock  machines,  or  will  build 
to  order  any  size  for  any  purpose.  Ask 
for  free  trial. 

THOMAS   MACHINE  MFQ.  CO. 

1444  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog ;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS.  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
211  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  Hr.rra,  Ohio 


0M0NA 

DEEP  WELL 

UMPS 

FOR  RAISING  WATER  FROM 
DEEP  WELLS. 


P 


ONE  of  the  first  things  the 
buyer  generally  wants  to 
know  about  a  pump  is 
— its  probable  life  (that  is,  how 
long  it  will  work  EFFICIENT- 
LY), and  what  the  chances  are 
for  having  to  buy  new  parts  for 
repairs.  There  is  no  "guess- 
work" about  these  two  points 
so  far  as  the  Pomona  Pump  is  concerned.  Ask  any  person  who 
owns  one — or  you  can  get  full  information  as  well  as  some  valuable 
water  data  in  the  48  pages  of  our  handsomely  illustrated — 


SMOOTH  RUNNING 

DOUBLE 

RECIPROCATING 
PLUNGERS 

LONG,  SLOW 
UP-STROKE 

QUICK 
DOWN-STROKE 

RAPID 
RECOVERY 

SUBSTANTIAL 
LAP 

PERFECTLY 
ADJUSTED 

REQUIRES  FEW 
REPAIRS 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE 
POMONA     IMTM  I'llEAD 


New  Catalog  No.  52P — Write  for  It. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  catalogue  "P" 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
quest. 


Pomona  Mfg.  Co 

Pomona,  California 


Our  Agents  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  Pease-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  Porterville,  Cal. 
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Grading  Up  a  Humboldt  Dairy  Herd. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

We  hear  an  awful  lot  about  keeping 
pure-bred  bulls,  Babcock  testing,  and  so 
on,  but  still  a  great  deal  of  testing  and 
the  grading  up  of  dairy  cattle  is  not 
done.  Perhaps  most  folks  think  that 
luxuries  like  pure  bred  bulls  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  dairyman  who  has  not  the 
time  and  money  to  fool  with  such  things 
but  has  to  make  a  living  out  of  just  or- 
dinary dairying. 

There  is  one  dairy  near  the  cream  city 
of  Humboldt  county  (Ferndale)  that  is 
run  with  grade  cattle  merely  to  make  a 
living,  where  the  rational  use  of  these 
"luxuries"  has  paid  enormously  and  a 
herd  of  cattle  bred  up  that  would  make 
any  man  with  the  trace  of  love  for  live 
stock  in  his  make-up  fall  truly  in  love 
with  dairying.  Gentle,  graceful,  well  de- 
veloped and  profitable  Jerseys  like  those 
seen  on  the  William  Trigg  ranch  would 
certainly  do  much  to  stop  the  emigra- 
tion from  country  to  city.  High-class 
farming  of  any  sort  would  do  the  same 
thing,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

And  this  herd  is  not  a  pure-bred  herd, 
although  pure-bred  bulls  are  kept  and  a 
few  cows  are  also  registered.  With  few 
exceptions,  however,  the  35  odd  cows  on 
the  place  are  grade  Jerseys,  bred  up  from 
good  average  stock,  largely  of  the  Dur- 
ham-Jersey cross  that  has  for  years  been 
so  very  satisfactory  in  Humboldt  county. 
This  fact  of  the  herd  being  founded  on 
common  stock  is  emphasized  so  that  no 
dairyman  can  say  to  himself  that  the  ex- 
emple  is  not  for  him  to  follow,  as  the  suc- 
cess was  due  mainly  to  buying  a  lot  of 
fancy  high-priced  cows  and  an  expensive 
bull  or  two.  The  Durham  blood  is  still 
seen  strongly  in  many  of  the  old  cows 
and  three  look  to  have  much  Holstein 
blood  in  them,  although  the  two  with  the 
most  black  and  white  are  three-quarters 
Jersey.  One  or  two  of  the  old  cows  have 
no  Jersey  in  them,  but  are  always  bred  to 
Jersey  bulls. 

The  results  of  good  breeding  can  be 
seen  in  the  performance  of  one  grade 
Jersey  cow,  Betsey  by  name,  who  with 
ordinary  dairy  feed  and  dairy  care,  the 
same  as  that  of  every  other  cow  in  the 
herd,  made  in  her  last  lactation  period 
of  less  than  a  year,  610  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Fern- 
dale  Cow  Testing  Association.  That  per- 
formance does  not  look  marvelous  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  "thousand- 
pound  cows,"  but  look!    There  are  only 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
BALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 
Black  Percheron  Stallion 

5  Years  Old— Registered 

A  bargain  If  sold  quick.  He  gets  grand  colts- 
F.  P.  CHANDLER  COMPANY,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


three  thousand-pound  Jersey  cows,  and  it 
takes  only  850  pounds  of  fat  in  the  Jer- 
sey association  to  make  a  thousand 
pounds  of  butter.  Those  three  were  pre- 
pared for  the  test  before  calving,  they 
were  fed  with  the  kind  of  concentrates 
that  would  force  the  last  ounce' of  milk 
from  them,  milked  to  the  limit  during  the 
whole  365  days  and  dried  down  afterward, 
and  given  the  best  of  care  and  comfort 
during  all  that  time. 

Betsey  ate  her  ordinary  food,  chewed 
the  same  old  cud  as  usual,  went  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  cows  without  thinking  of 
any  record,  dried  up  just  the  same  as  she 
would  any  other  year,  and  produced  ac- 
cording to  nature's  dictates  enough  fat  to 
make  about  716  pounds  of  85%  butter.  If 
she  had  been  coddled,  fed  a  lot  of  ex- 
pensive concentrates  and  milked  to  the 
limit  for  365  days  running  it  is  more  than 
a  safe  bet  that  a  California  grade  Jersey 
would  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  "thousand- 
pound  cows."  and  well  In,  too. 

Now,  how  did  she  do  it?  Well,  it  would 
be  too  bad  for  a  Californian  not  to  blow 
about  California  at  every  opportunity, 
and  after  giving  due  credit  to  the  climate 
and  feed  of  Humboldt  county  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  reason  of  the  record  is  good 
care  and  good  breeding.  Another  dairy- 
man in  the  Eel  River  valley,  who  has 
been  grading  up  his  herd  for  a  number 
of  years  has,  for  instance,  several  grade 
Jersey  cows  producing  with  ordinary 
dairy  care  over  500  pounds  of  fat  in  the 
milking  season,  and  several  others  own 
one  or  two. 

Mr.  Trigg  has  been  dairying  in  Hum- 
boldt county  for  more  than  22  years  and 
has  always  tried  to  keep  good  stock, 
though  he  first  began  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  bulls  as  well  as  the  cows 
six  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  the  change 
in  policy  the  herd,  including  strippers 
and  heifers,  in  some  months  come  close 
to  a  pound  a  day,  and  the  heifers  in  their 
last  month  of  lactation  do  better  than 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  fat  per  day. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  Ferndale  Cow  Testing  Association, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  testing  as 
well  as  through  the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls 
that  such  good  success  was  secured. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  purchase 
bulls  of  fancy  lines,  but  no  bull  was  pur- 
chased without  knowing  just  how  his  sis- 
ters and  near  relatives  were  producing. 
A  good  consistent  record  of  sire,  dam  and 
half-sisters  of  either  side  is  looked  for 
rather  than  anything  spectacular. 

Bull  No.  1  is  still  In  service,  although 
the  herd  is  so  small  that  one  bull  could 
well  be  sufficient  for  it  all.  Still  it  was 
thought  to  be  better  to  keep  him  for  the 
old  cows  and  another  for  his  heifers, 
once  he  was  known  to  be  good,  rather 
than  buy  a  new  bull  for  both  without 
knowing  just  what  kind  of  heifers  he 
would  get.  Now  that  bull  No.  2  has  been 
found  very  satisfactory,  and  the  third 
generation  of  cows  has  come  along  for 
bull  No.  3  to  look  after,  bull  No.  1  will 
be  sold.  Usually  dairymen  are  so  short- 
sighted that  they  will  buy  young  bulls 
rather  than  old  ones  whose  daughters 
they  can  know  about,  and  dairymen  in 
the  Eel  River  section  are  a  good  deal  like 
that,  except  as  the  Cow  Testing  Associa 
tion  has  shown  them  different,  but  bull 
No.  l's  daughters  are  so  well  known  that 
his  owner  has  been  offered  the  original 
price  for  him,  although  he  has  repaid 
that  price  many  times  over  during  his 
term  of  service. 

The  next  thing  in  order  In  improving 
the  dairy  herd,  after  getting  good  pure- 
bred bulls,  has  been  to  know  what  the 
cows  'were  doing. 

These  cows  have  all  been  under  test  by 
the  Ferndale  Cow   Testing  Association 


Hon.  Jno.  W.  Sperow, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

7  Brothe  rs-  7  Farms 

7  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

You  know  the  Fix  Porterfield  brothers. 
Each  operates  his  own  high  class  dairy  farm 
and  is  making  money.  You  know  of  their 
brother-in-law,  Hon.  Jno.  W.  Sperow,  retired 
dairyman,  member  of  legislature,  whose  wife 
was  formerly  Miss  Porterfield.  Like  the  most 
successful  dairymen  everywhere,  these 
shrewd  men  selected  and  enthusiastically 
endorse  ' 

SHARPLES 


C.  N.  Porterfield, 
Bunkerhill.  W.  Va. 


W.  S.  Porterfield, 
Bedington,  W.  Va. 


TUBULAR 
Cream  Separators 


5lV   T  .  H 


They  will  use  no  other  make.  It  is  all  be- 
cause Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks,  have 
twice  tneskimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  faster  and  twice  as  clean,  and  pay  a  pro- 
fit no  other  can  pay. 
_  Read  this  letter  from  South  Africa: 
"Glen  Let,  Tarkastad,  United  South  Africa, 

Porterfield,     i  naye  med  the  Tubular  for  yean.   Six  Tubu- 
Hedgesville,  W.  Va.     Ian  are  in  use  in  my  family,  and  all  are  highly 
pleased  with  them.      OSWALD  HARRIS. 
When  whole  families  cast  their  solid  vote  for  Tubulars,  you  will  wisely  do  the  tame. 
Want  a  free  trial?    Want  to  exchange  your     THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  one     WEST  CHESTER,  pa.    Branches:    Chicago,  III. 
that  pays  you  better?    Then  ask  for  Catalog     San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas.  Tex. 
No.  131    and  get  quick,  courteous  attention.     Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Geo.  A.  Porterfield. , 
Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


A  DAIRY  PROPOSITION 

I  have  three  thousand  acres;  will  lease  a  portion  of  it  to  a  reliable 
dairyman  with  cows.  Three  hundred  acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Plenty 
of  burr  clover  pasture.  Winter  hay  now  in  barn.  Cow  barn  has 
cement  floor  and  stanchions  for  two  hundred  cows.  Two  cement 
silos,  capacity  300  tons  each.  Complete  dairy  equipment.  Will  con- 
sider a  cash  or  share  proposition. 

Address:    -    A.  L.  LUNDY,  Grand  Island.  Cal. 


Eureka  Harness 


Sold  by  Dealers  Every  where. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

461  Market  Street,  (Incorporated)  San  Franclaco. 
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since  its  formation,  and  by  private  Bab- 
cock  test  before  that  time.  By  this  test- 
ing it  has  been  known  just  what  each 
cow  was  doing  and  which  cows'  calves  it 
was  best  to  save.  In  this  way  the  testing 
of  the  cows  has  been  of  equal  value  In 
improving  the  herd  as  having  pure-bred 
bulls,  while  at  the  same  time  the  daugh- 
ters of  bulls  and  cows  could  be  tested  to 
see  if  they  came  up  to  expectations.  By 
knowing  the  quality  and  prepotency  of 
bulls  and  cows  it  was  a,  sure  thing  that 
the  heifers  would  be  like. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  why 
peorjle  don't  raise  more  calves  is  easy. 
It  is  because  most  calves  are  not  worth 
raising,  and  that  is  as  true  a  thing  as  can 
be  said  on  the  subject.  Dairymen  all 
over  say  that  it  don't  pay  to  raise  more 
calves  than  they  need  for  their  own  use, 
and  with  ordinary  cows  and  scrub  bulls 
they  are  dead  right  and  would  lose  money 
if  they  heeded  the  oft-repeated  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  their  heifer  calves,  and  they 
know  it. 

The  ordinary  heifer  calf  in  the  Eel 
River  valley  is  worth  about  six  bits,  and 
that  for  chicken  feed.  Except  for  calves 
enough  from  the  best  cows  to  keep  the 
herds  up,  most  calves  are  knocked  on  the 
head  and  fed  to  the  chickens.  As  all  the 
Triggs  cows  are  fine  producers,  the  bulls 
registered  and  their  daughters  tested  the 
heifers  are  all  sure  to  be  worth  raising. 

They  are  taken  from  their  mothers  at 
once  and  kept  on  home  pasture  until  the 
rains  of  the  following  spring  are  over,  at 
which  time  they  are  sent  to  a  hill  pasture 
sufficiently  fertile  to  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  feed,  but  too  rough  to 
cultivate.  The  owner  of  this  pasture  finds 
it  more  profitable  to  rent  it  for  young 
dairy  cattle  than  to  raise  beef  upon  it,  and 
the  rental  expense  is  not  great. 

A  few  months  after  they  are  put  out  to 
pasture  and  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
breed  satisfactorily  a  young  pure-bred 
bull  is  turned  out  with  them.  It  seems 
perhaps  rather  risky  to  put  a  first-class 
dairy  bull  out  on  a  range,  but  it  gives  the 
bull  so  much  extra  vitality  for  future  use 
to  have  this  range  life  and  makes  the 
calves  so  much  more  valuable  than  they 
would  be  if  a  beef  or  scrub  bull  were 
put  on  that  it  is  found  to  be  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
Will  send  circular? 
and  prices. 
CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  pas- 
turing on  rough  land,  where  their  muscles 
and  lungs  are  developed  and  nervous 
system  strengthened,  is  much  better  for 
the  young  stock  than  to  have  them  in  a 
rich,  level  pasture  where  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and  chew  their 
cud,  just  the  same  way  as  a  boy  who  has 
plenty  of  work  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  better  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  than  one.  who  has  nothing  to  do 
except  loaf  around  the  streets  or  to  study. 

A  number  of  the  heifers  ave  sold  to 
other  dairymen  as  soon  as  they  are 
weaned,  instead  of  being  sent  out  to  the 
range  in  the  spring.  They  are  sold  at 
$25  up,  depending  on  the  value  of  their 
dams,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  calves  worth  75  cents  for 
chicken  feed  at  birth  and  those  worth 
$25  after  being  weaned.  It  is  the  ex- 
planation of  why  more  calves  are  not 
raised,  and  to  raise  more  75-cent  calves 
would  be  profitable  neither  for  the  dairy- 
men that  did  so,  nor  to  the  dairying  in- 
dustry at  large. 

Some  monthly  records  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  Cow  Testing  Association  will 
show  what  the  herd  is  doing.  The  tests 
of  April  27,  1912,  two  milkings  showed 
that  1036  pounds  of  milk  were  given  by 
the  herd,  average  test  4.85%,  totaling  50.34 
pounds  of  fat,  or  1.62  pounds  per  cow  per 
day,  including  heifers  and  strippers. 
Strippers,  however,  are  few  in  April 
around  Ferndale. 

On  May  27  the  herd  gave  1072.8  pounds 
of  milk  testing  5.11%,  or  54.85  pounds  of 
fat,  an  average  of  1.66  pounds  per  day. 
The  average  amount  of  milk  on  this  date 
was  31  ln  pounds. 

In  the  June  test  there  were  secured 
956.9  pounds  of  milk,  46.6  pounds  of  fat, 
the  average  being  1.41  pounds  per  cow. 
the  average  fat  content  4.85. 

In  the  spring  months,  when  most  of  the 
cows  are  fresh,  the  tests  run,  excluding 
strippers,  from  about  6.2  to  3.5.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  blood  of  other  breeds 
than  Jerseys  is  pretty  w'ell  bred  out,  the 
lowest  tests  will  be  much  above  this. 
Jennie,  for  instance,  is  a  grade  Durham 
with  milk  testing  about  3.5%  when  fresh, 
and  Pinky,  her  half  Jersey  daughter,  gives 
milk  testing  5%. 

Boss,  a  Holstein-Durham  cross,  when  a 
stripper  was  giving  enough  milk  testing 
3.7  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  per  day. 
Her  half  Jersey  daughter  at  the  same 
time,  a  little  after  having  her  first  calf, 
was  giving  milk  with  the  same  test,  but 
enough  of  it  to  make  1.88  pounds  of  fat. 
When  farther  along  in  lactation  it  will 
naturally  test  much  higher. 

None  of  these  records  are  due  to  ex- 
pensive feeds,  as  no  concentrates  are  fed, 
even  in  winter,  unless  hay  is  so  short  as 
to  make  that  necessary.  The  cows  are 
kept  in  open  fields  all  day,  but  clover-rye 
grass  is  cut  and  fed,  so  that  they  do  not 
eat  down  their  pasture  very  badly.  In 
late  summer,  fall  and  winter,  root  crops 
are  fed,  including  turnips,  carrots  and 
tankards. 

Milking  is  done  in  the  stable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  the  cows  are  kept  on  a  wooden 
corral  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  mud.  When 
it  rains  they  have  part  of  the  barn  to  go 
into. 

Thus  the  feed  and  care  is  like  that  of 
all  the  best  herds  in  the  "Eel  River  valley, 
and  the  high  production  is  due  to  that 
care,  good  breeding  and  a  favorable  cli- 
mate. The  green  soft  feed,  well  balanced, 
without  doubt  makes  it  possible  for  these 
cows  to  do  better  than  cows  in  irrigated 
districts  that  are  fed  straight  alfalfa  hay, 
yet  with  equally  good  breeding  and  the 
proper  variety  of  succulent  feeds,  herds 
in  any  section  of  the  State,  without  un- 
due expense  and  with  great  profit,  could 
be  made  to  equal  these. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  Is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  Including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IRRIGATE 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries.  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


'Hillcrw!  Lad"— First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1 1 19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Price*  Won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  IB  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Daily  Trains  to 
LOS  ANGELES 


Same  Number 
Returning 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Route 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED:  I. v.  San  Francisco  (Third  and  Townsend)  8:00  A.  M.: 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9t50  P.  M. 

Daylight  ride  down  Coast  Line.    Observation,  Parlor  and  Dining  Cars. 
THE  LARK:  Lv.  San  Francisco   (Third  and  Townsend)   7:40  P.  M.j  Ar.  Los 

Angeles  9:30  A.  M. 
Dining  Car  open  7:00  P.  M.    Standard  Pullman  and  Observation  Cars. 
THE  OWL:    Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  6:20  P.  SI. ;  Ar.  Los  Angeles 

8:35  A.  M. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman,  Observation  and  Dining  Cars. 
Also  Four  additional  Trains  leaving  San  Francisco  dally  with  Standard 
Pullman  and  Dining  Cars: 
Los  Angeles  Passenger  (Ferry  Station)  10:40  P.  M. 
Sunset  Express  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:40  A.  M. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  (Ferry  Station)  4:40  P.  M. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Passenger  (Third  and  Townsend)  10:00  P.  91. 
Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 

Stopovers  allowed  on  all  trains,  enabling  passengers  to  visit 
Coast  and  Interior  Resorts. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Flood  building     Palace  Hotel    Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets     Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND: 

Broadway  and  Thirteenth     Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station      Phone  Oakland  14B8 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  San  Francisco. 

We  alio  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 
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^^lere'sA^S 

Better  Feed 


and 


Cows 


More  Milk  Profits 


Points  About  Good  Barns. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Cakri'THKrs.] 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  gives  a  prize 
every  year  for  the  best  farm  from  a 
practical  standpoint  in  each  province. 
This  year  they  gave  a  prize  for  the  best 
farm  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
prize  was  won  by  Robert  Ness  of  Howick, 
Huntington  county,  Quebec.  In  describ- 
ing this  farm,  the  writer  will  try  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  things  which,  in  his 
opinion,  could  be  put  to  practical  use  in 
California  farming. 

In  the  first  place,  the  farm  is  divided 
into  twenty  acre  fields,  being  all  fenced 
with  Page  fence,  with  lanes  running 
through  the  farm,  making  it  convenient 
to  reach  each  field.  The  fields  are.  so 
laid  off  as  to  be  half  a  mile  long  and  a 
quarter  wide,  so  the  teams  do  not  have 
to  make  many  turns  in  harvesting.  A 
thorough  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is 
practiced:  first  year,  grass:  second  year, 
corn  or  roots;  third  year,  oats  or  barley; 
fourth  year,  clover  hay. 

The  Stables—  The  impression  that  one 
receives  on  entering  Mr.  Ness's  stables 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Everything 
from  the  cattle  to  the  stable  floors  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  The  time 
that  is  given  to  fussing  over  the  cows  is 
not  here  regarded  as  in  any  sense  wasted. 
Although  there  is  as  much  work  on  this 
farm  as  on  any  farm  of  its  size,  time 
is  found  to  have  the  cows  groomed  every 
day.  They  enjoy  the  grooming  and  often 
stop  feeding  when  the  men  start  to  groom 
them.  By  this  grooming  they  are  kept 
in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  their 
skin  is  always  nice  and  pliable.  The 
stable,  which  comprises  the  entire  base- 
ment of  the  main  barn,  is  124  by  60  feet. 
In  one  row  are  26  stalls  for  cows,  and 
in  another  for  28.  There  are  also  9 
large  box  stalls  running  the  full  length 
of  the  barn.  Practically  half  of  the  wall 
length  o  fthe  stable  is  devoted  to  windows, 
so  that  the  sunlight  reaches  every  corner 
of  the  barn.  The  floors  are  all  made  of 
cement.  In  front  of  the  cows  are  indi- 
vidual water  basins,  and  throughout  is 
a  complete  system  of  electric  lighting 
that  makes  work  possible  during  the 
darkest  days.  All  of  the  woodwork  is 
kept  well  cleaned,  the  ceiling  and  upper 
part  of  the  wall  being  while  with  a  wains- 
coating  of  red.  The  stall  partitions  and 
mangers  are  painted  dark  red,  which  color 
does  not  easly  show  the  dirt.  The  en- 
trance to  the  silos  is  at  the  end  of  the 
feeding  alley  between  the  two  rows  of 
cattle.  Hay  is  dropped  down  directly 
between  the  cattle  and  bedding  behind 
them,  thus  reducing  the  stable  work  to 
a  minimum.  Mr.  Ness  believes  in  sav- 
ing labor,  and  his  equipment  of  farm 
implements  is  very  complete.  He  uses  a 
gasoline  engine  to  fill  his  silos,  cut  wood, 
grind  his  grain,  and  other  labor  saving 
work.  An  implement  on  which  he  sets 
great  value  is  the  double  cut-away  disk, 
the  best  implement  that  was  ever  put  on 
land,  is  his  opinion.  The  most  modern 
cultivators  and  gang  plows  are  in  evi- 
dence. These  implements  are  properly 
housed  in  a  shed  somewhat  apart  from 
the  main  building,  thus  reducing  fire 
risks. 

Ventilation. — One  of  the  best  ideas,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  gained  by  his 
visit  to  this  breeding  estalishment,  is  the 
system  of  ventilation  in  this  great  cow- 
barn.  All  the  windows  in  the  building 
have  transoms  by  which  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted, the  windows  being  so  built  that 
the  transoms  are  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  cows,  thus  eliminating  all  danger 
from  draughts.  In  the  two  main  alley- 
ways in  the  barn  there  are  four  sliding 
chutes,  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  made 


of  a  light  galvanized  iron,  which  are  used 
for  ventilation.  These  chutes  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  when  so  desired.  When 
the  cows  are  all  in  the  barn  these  chutes 
are  pulled  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
floor;  the  suction  then  is  so  strong  that 
it  will  draw  a  newspaper  several  feet 
away;  so  it  can  be  seen  that  all  foul  air 
is  kept  out  of  the  barn  all  the  time. 

When  the  cows  are  out  and  the  doors 
and  windows  are  all  open  to  air  the  barn, 
these  chutes,  which  are  hung  on  rollers, 
are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ceiling  out 
of  the  way,  so  the  general  work  of  clean- 
ing the  barn  is  not  interfered  with.  This 
is  the  best  mode  of  ventilation  which  the 
writer  ever  saw.  The  arrangement  does 
its  work  perfectly  and  is  very  inexpen- 
sive. 

The  Labor  Problem. — Mr.  Ness  does  not 
fear  the  labor  problem,  as  do  many  of  his 
brother  farmers.  There  is  a  reason.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  employment  for 
his  men  the  year  round,  this  being  due 
to  the  system  of  winter  dairying  which 
he  follows.  Men  like  to  work  on  a  farm 
where  progressive  methods  are  followed 
and  actually  take  pleasure  in  working  at 
a  place  where  things  are  fitted  up  as  Mr. 
Ness  has  them.  He  also  provides  the 
best  kind  of  a  home  for  his  help;  their 
sleeping  quarters  are  all  fitted  in  modern 
style  and  his  wife  takes  special  pains 
to  see  that  the  men  are  well  fed.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  essentials  to  the 
holding  of  good  men  on  the  farm.  One 
point  in  which  Mr.  Ness's  farming  prac- 
tice differs  from  that  commonly  advocat- 
ed is  in  the  application  of  the  barn  ma- 
nure. This  he  applies  to  the  pasture. 
The  manure  is  spread  on  the  pasture  fields 
early  in  the  spring.  Thus  he  can  pasture 
about  one-quarter  more  cows  than  he 
otherwise  could,  and  the  ground  is  being 
prepared  for  the  next  crop.  He  finds  that 
the  pasture  so  manured  stands  the 
drouth  much  better  than  pasture  not  so 
treated.  Corn  is  the  most  valuable  crop 
grown,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  failure  of 
the  corn  crop  is  unknown.  Forty  acres 
is  devoted  to  this  crop  each  year.  Last 
year  the  corn  crop  yielded  26  tons  of  en- 
silage to  the  acre.  Two  great  silos  are 
used  for  this  corn  crop.  Mr.  Ness  told 
the  writer  that  he  has  never  known  a 
crop  failure  or  feed  shortage  on  a  farm 
where  lots  of  corn  is  grown  and  there  is 
good  silo  capacity.  The  corn  crop  on  this 
farm  has  contributed  much  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  economical  milk  pro- 
duction. The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  ex- 
plained by  the  large  number  of  cattle 
kept,  the  regular  rotation  of  crops,  the 
growing  of  clover  and  the  large  amount 
of  concentrated  feeds  purchased. 

It  might  well  be  a  source  of  much  grati- 
fication to  Mr.  Ness  to  have  the  judges  of 
the  competition  decide  that  he  has  the 
best  farm  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
To  have  started  with  practically  no  as- 
sistance and  to  have  developed  such  a 
farm  in  a  comparatively  few  years  is  a 
record  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 
The  story  of  how  he  has  climbed  the  lad- 
der of  success  in  farming  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  young  men  who  are  now 
starting  as  farmers.  Men  who  say  that 
there  is  no  money  in  farming  and  old 
hard  heads  who  contend  that  pure-bred 
cattle  and  fancy  farming  are  all  right  for 
fellows  with  lots  of  money,  but  that  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  farm 
ers,  may  find  reason  in  the  record  that 
has  been  made  by  this  young  farmer  to 
change  some  of  their  opinions.  Although 
he  has  been  farming  for  only  nineteen 
years,  not  only  has  he  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping the  best  farm  in  Canada,  but  he 
has  also  established  a  herd  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  that  is  generally  admitted  to  be 


One 
to 

Five 
More 
Pounds 
of  Milk 
a  Day 
from 
Each 
Cow 


STEAM-DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Makes  More  Milk 


LET  us  prove  to  you  what  we  have  already  proven  to 
^  thousands  of  other  dairymen — that  there  is  no  dairy  ration  that 

cannot  be  made  better  by  the  addition  of  Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
Like  most  California  Dairymen,  you  no  doubt  feed  your  cows  principally 
Alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  feed,  rich  in  protein,  but  it  is  light  in  Carbohydrates.  Your 
cows  need  both.  Add  Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp— the  natural  root,  of  the  Sugar  Beet  — 
shredded  clean  and  pure— with  only  the  sugar  and  water  extracted.  It  is  light,  bulky, 
succulent,  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  easily  digested.  Your  cows  will  relish  it  keenly  and 
there  will  be  less  sickness— less  "bag"  troubles— fewer  cows  in  the  hospital  and  each  cow 
will  yield  from  one  to  five  pound*  more  milk  a  day. 

Better  Than  Bran 

Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  be  fed  either  dry  or  moistened  and  it  is 
actually  better  than  bran  or  rolled  barley.  One  pound  of  Steam  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  will  take  the  place  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay 
and  produce  more  milk.  It  will  make  your  cattle  sleek -coated,  bright-eyed,  healthy 
profit  producers.    You  will  notice  the  gain  almost  immediately. 

Be  Sure  It's  Steam  Dried 

Don't  buy  simply  "Dried  Beet  Pulp."  Steam  Dried  Beet  Pulp  i« 

always  uniform  in  color  and  quality — never  burned  or  blackened  by  smoke. 
Always  fresh,  clean  and  pure  and  very  palatable.  It  is  also  a  splendid  food  for  poultry, 
horses  and  other  stock. 

Place  Your  Orders  Now 

The  demand  Is  enormous  and  we  urge  you  to  get  In  touch  with  us 
at  once  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Write  today  for  FRF.K  booklet,  '  Feeding  for  Profit." 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Larrowe'a  Klln-Drled  llurku hrnt  Flour  In  tin-  genuine  unadulterated 
old  fashioned  Hour,  vrlth  tin-  real  old-fnahloned  flavor,  produced  al 
Cohocton,  Steuhen  County,  v  \.  Trade  handled  thronffh  wholta ale 
jsrui'iTH  mill  jobber*. 


LOS  ANGLLfcS.CAL. 


.  | 

• 

WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new- 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
va  Ives. 

Tin-  Bxelaalve  Ptne  Home, 
p  1CIPIC  PIPE  ('(>., 
Mnln  anil  Howard  SIn..  Saa  Fmnoliico. 
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Shire  Stallion,  Ncuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Fan 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed  my  Shire.*  won 
1st  and  2nd  on  Four->  ear-old  Stallions. 
1st  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  stallions. 
1st  on  Four-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  Three-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Mares. 
Chaniplou  Stallion  and  Champion  Mnre. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  .Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Mares.  We  have  the  largest  stock 
on  hand  and  can  give  you  the  most 
horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  STOCK  FOR  SALE— Exception- 
ally well  bred  bulls  and  heifers.  Age 
4  months  to  IV2  years.  Register  of  Mer- 
rit  dams;  sire  one  of  the  best  bred  in 
America.  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali. 
fornla  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CARTWRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
sto^k  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS.— Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


THOROBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS— Young 
stock  for  sale.  Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock, 
Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  bull  calves.  Unregistered  pure-bred 
bull  calves,  $25  each;  dairymen's  oppor- 
tunity. Golden  Lad,  Financial  King,  and 
St.  Lambert  blood.  Alfalfa  and  orchard 
lands;  no  irrigation  required;  good  im- 
provements. Gaited  saddle,  driving,  and 
business  horses.  Imported  German  coach 
stallion.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


the  best  on  the  continent  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  All  of  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  assistance  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "I  surely  have  had  my  share  of 
ups  and  downs  in  this  world."  The 
story  of  how  this  farm  has  been  im- 
proved and  its  ownership  acquired  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale.  The  writer  does  not  say 
that  every  young  man  can  do  what  Mr. 
Ness  has  done,  because  few  possess  the 
requisite  energy,  good  judgment  and  am- 
bition. Any  young  man,  hewever,  who  is 
determined  to  make  a  success  of  farming 
and  who  will  follow  similar  methods 
should  make  an  outstanding  success  of 
his  calling. 


WHEAT  AND  VETCH  FOR 
SILAGE. 

Ira  P.  Whitney,  superintendent  of  the 
Waikiki  farm  near  Spokane,  wrote  re- 
cently concerning  wheat  and  vetch  grown 
together  for  the  silo.  He  says:  There  is 
uo  question  but  that  corn  is  the  best  crop 
for  the  silo,  but  where  it  cannot  be  grown 
successfully,  good  results  may  be  secured 
from  either  wheat  and  vetch,  peas  and 
oats  or  medium  red  clover.  We  expect 
to  build  another  silo  next  year  and  it  will 
be  entirely  filled  with  red  clover.  The 
ensilage  cutter  is  a  No.  14  Ohio  with 
blower  attachment.  It  is  driven  by  a  15 
horse-power  electric  motor. 

Our  fields  were  one-half  mile  away,  and 
four  teams  were  kept  busy  hauling  to  the 
machine.  Eleven  men  and  five  teams 
made  up  the  crew,  and  nearly  100  tons  of 
green  wheat  and  vetch  were  siloed  at  an 
average  cost  of  $1.70  per  ton.  This  in- 
cludes everything  from  the  standing 
grain  in  the  field  until  it  was  carefully 
packed  away  in  the  silo  ready  for  use 
when  needed.  After  everything  was  run- 
ning smoothly  we  put  in  30  tons  one  day 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1.25  per  ton,  but 
the  first  figures  give  the  true  cost,  in- 
cluding getting  the  machinery  out  from 
winter  quarters  and  setting  it  up  ready 
to  run.  We  also  had  one  breakdown, 
which  increased  the  cost  several  cents 
per  ton. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  silo  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  system  of  storing  our  crops, 
and  no  dairyman  with  more  than  10  cows 
can  afford  to  be  without  one. 


INFECTIOUS  CONJUNCTIVIS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  what  is  the  cause  of  my  cows  having 
sore  eyes?  I  bought  a  young  bull  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  I  noticed  his  eyes  were 
sore,  and  now  several  of  my  milk  cows 
have  the  same  complaint  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  contagious.  The  eyes  run  water  and 
go  entirely  blind,  with  their  eyes  white 
and  looks  like  cateracts.  Please  advise 
me  what  to  do  toward  curing  them. — A 
Subscriber,  Guinda. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Isolate  the  affected  ones,  bathe  their 
eyes  once  daily  with  boracic  acid  1  tea- 
spoon, water  1  pint,  after  which  thor- 
oughly saturate  the  eyelids  and  eyes  with 
1  to  10,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. Remember  you  are  dealing  with  a 
disease  that  will  spread  throughout  your 
herd  if  you  do  not  take  proper  means  to 
separate  the  affected  from  the  well  ones. 


Perry  E.  Stout,  of  Hughson,  has  filled 
his  large  silo  with  170  tons  of  Canadian 
flint  corn.  Mr.  Stout  says  that  10  pounds 
of  alfalfa  to  40  pounds  of  ensilage  per 
day  for  each  cow  produces  an  increase  of 
20%  in  butter-fat  over  the  exclusive  al- 
falfa diet. 


The  Crocker  Estate  last  week  shipped 
a  car  of  wool  from  its  large  sheep  ranch 
near  Thermalito,  Butte  county. 


✓-Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford's  Calf  Meal 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SWINELAND 
FARM 

Duroc=Jersey,  Tamworth,  and 
Berkshire  Swine 


2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

AT  THE 

California  State  Fair 


We  offer  First-Class  Boars, 
Ready  for  Service, 
and  Fall  Pigs 


SWINELAND  FARM 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Hoist eins 

licndcd  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pletertje  SckIh  H.  B. 

No.  84485. 
Young  bull  cnlvcs  for  sule. 
I  l.oltllll  l    LAND  «fc  CATTLE  CO., 

Hardwlck,  Cal. 
Sun  Francisco  Ulllce,  815  Nev.  Ilunk  Bldg. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf action. 

Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Win! 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  prive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charjres  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t3TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0, 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 


Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADPD  Blake,  MofHt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCR  Blake,  MoFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 
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Galvanized-Iron  Farm  Buildings. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
B.  G.  Marshall.] 

The  twentieth  century  farmer  is  much 
less  inclined  to  tolerate  neglected  roads, 
briar-grown  division  lines,  and  ram- 
shackle farm  buildings  than  his  predeces- 
sor of  a  generation  ago.  The  neatness 
and  efficiency  of  barns,  sheds  and  tool- 
houses  have  a  very  definite  relation  to 
the  value  of  a  farm,  and  are  dependable 
signs  of  the  energy  and  good  judgment 
of  its  owner. 

Galvanized  iron  is  a  cheap  and  prac- 
tical material  for  many  farm  buildings. 
The  cost  of  the  corrugated  sheets  is  less 
than  that  of  wooden  construction,  while 
the  expense  of  laying  them  is  next  to 
nothing.  They  can  be  made  absolutely 
storm-proof  and  vermin-proof.  It  is  quite 
practical  to  erect  corn  barns  of  this  ma- 
terial from  which  rats  and  mice  are 
wholly  excluded.  Some  very  simple  cal- 
culations, for  which  only  the  most  pri- 
mary knowledge  of  building  is  necessary, 
will  enable  one  to  so  order  the  length 
of  sheets  as  to  almost  entirely  avoid 
waste.  Such  a  building  can  be  easily 
taken  down,  if  necessary,  and  the  ma- 
terial used  again  at  another  point. 

One  drawback  in  the  use  of  galvanized 
iron  is  the  fact  that,  being  a  ready  con- 
ductor of  heat,  it  affords  less  protection 
against  extremes  of  temperature  than 
wood.  In  regions  subject  to  cold  win- 
ters and  hot  summers  it  is,  for  this  rea- 
son, probably  not  so  desirable  for  stock 
barns  and  poultry  houses  as  the  usual 
frame  buildings.  In  mild  climates,  how- 
ever, as  in  large  portions  of  the  South- 
west, it  seems  to  afford  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  such  cold  as  is  experienced 
in  the  winter  months,  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer  is  offset  by  so  arranging 
the  building  as  to  have  a  constant  draft 
of  air  through  its  upper  portion.  This 
construction  is  often  used  for  livery  sta- 
bles in  California,  and  seems  to  afford 
very  comfortable  quarters. 

But  the  farmer  has  to  provide  various 
other  buildings  in  addition  to  those  used 
for  housing  stock.  Storage  barns  for  hay 
and  grain  and  other  products  are  neces- 
sary on  many  places,  while  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  wagon-sheds  and  tool-houses 
is  a  matter  of  the  simplest  economy.  The 
custom,  once  so  general  throughout  the 
West,  of  leaving  the  plow,  seeder,  or 
harvester  in  the  field  where  the  last 
furrow  was  turned  or  the  last  swath 
cut  is,  happily,  now  largely  superseded 
by  that  of  providing  suitable  and  con- 
venient shelter  for  farm  machinery.  A 
machine  well  housed  and  cared  for  is 
just  as  good  in  the  spring  as  it  was  in 
the  fall,  and  will  give  its  owner  four 
times  the  service  of  one  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

The  most  serious  fault  which  can  be 
urged  against  galvanized  iron  or  steel  as 
a  building  material  is  its  liability  to 
rapid  corrosion.  In  many  instances  rust- 
ing commences  almost  as  soon  as  the  last 
nail  is  driven,  and  the  life  of  the  build- 
ing is  sometimes  so  short  as  to  make 
it  a  very  poor  investment  in  spite  of 
its  low  first  cost.  The  reasons  for  the 
rapid  rusting  of  commercial  iron  and 
steel  have,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  been  made  the  subject  of  careful 
and  thorough  investigations  by  engineers 
and  scientists  in  the  employ  of  great  con- 
struction projects  and  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  iron  made  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  before  the  invention  of 
cheap  and  rapid  processes,  was  far  more 
durable  than  modern  steel.  The  investi- 
gators, after  weighing,  testing,  and  an- 
alyzing thousands  of  samples  of  the  new 


and  old  product,  came  to  the  practically 
unanimous  conclusion  that  corrosion  in 
iron  and  steel  is  largely  caused  by  the 
presence  of  impurities.  They  found  that 
the  fine  old  iron  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  quite  surprisingly  pure, 
while  modern  steel  had  a  comparatively 
high  content  of  foreign  substances. 

These  discoveries  led  to  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce an  iron  of  the  highest  possible  purity 
— efforts  which  resulted  six  or  eight 
years  ago  in  placing  on  the  market  an 
iron  from  which  foreign  substances  had 
been  eliminated  to  an  extent  hitherto  im 
possible,  even  by  the  laborious  methods 
of  the  Catalan  forge.  The  results  shown 
by  this  iron  in  exposed  situations,  nota- 


bly in  road  culverts  and  irrigation  flumes, 
have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  theory 
of  its  manufacture,  for  it  is  found  that 
while  not  absolutely  immune  to  the  ac- 
tion of  rust,  it  is  so  nearly  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  probable  life  several  times  over 
that  of  the  ordinary  product.  It  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  more  expensive;  the 
process  of  getting  rid  of  impurities  al- 
most to  the  vanishing  point  is  necessar- 
ily slow  and  difficult;  but  one  naturally 
expects  to  pay  more  for  broadcloth  than 
for  shoddy. 

Curiously  enough,  the  foreign  sub- 
stances which  are  responsible  for  such 
great  differences  in  quality  are  but  a 
very  slight  portion  of  the  whole.  Ordi- 
nary bessemer  steel  is  more  than  99% 
iron,  and  the  admixtures  of  carbon,  sul- 
phur, manganese,  copper  and  silicon  are 
measured  in  hundredth  parts  of  19c-  Now- 


adays practically  all  the  iron  and  steel 
which  is  offered  as  rust  resisting  is 
claimed  to  be  of  high  purity,  and  the 
only  safe  method  for  the  purchaser  Is 
either  to  buy  an  iron  of  a  definite  stand- 
ard, absolutely  guaranteed  by  responsible 
makers,  or  to  subject  samples  to  chem- 
ical analysis.  The  sulphuric  acid  test, 
which  was  popular  for  this  purpose  a  few- 
years  ago,  has  now  been  discredited  by 
the  fact  that  various  ways  have  been 
found  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  of 
defeating  its  purpose. 

The  investigations  which  led  to  the 
production  of  pure  iron  were  undertaken 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer; 
and  it  seems  that  he  is  beginning  to 
secure  results  in  the  form  of  a  reason- 
ably permanent  material  for  wire  fenc- 
ing, irrigation  pipe  and  flumes,  and  farm 
buildings. 


(M_  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

~    SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  Is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  It  Is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  U6.      Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  an*1  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PrPE.— We  arel 

originators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  vour  Irrigation  problems.  We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  Individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  a"0| 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  lrrlSa"l 
tlon.    Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Book. 

JThEKellar^iomasonMfqXoj 

^  1234  Eait  28th  St.,  Lm  Anarelea.  Cal. 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  S3  per  copy.  Second  EdlUon,  Postpaid  J2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A-l  Grade  Jiecond-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  oar 
prices  before  baying;.     They  mill  Interest 

°GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ROOFING 

Same  kind  you  pay  double  price  for 
at  home.  We  save  you  %  on  Sanded 
and  Mica  Roofing  and  Stafford's  House 
Paints.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Dept. 
3,  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1661  Mission  Street. 
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Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
positive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 

CHEMISTS 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Soil 

in  my  specialty.  I  want  nothing  but 
SOIL  work. 

If  interested,  send  for  evidence  of 
the  profitable  results  my  work  has 
produced  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Telephones  Main  622  and  A-8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  8 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soli  and  Alkali 
Fx  pert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Central  Bldg. 


Los  Angc.es,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

CA    RftTiliftTT  I     Ir       Speaks  Spanish. 
•  A.  DUVWEiLLff  JI.  Mexican*  8.  Amer. 
J5  Suttar  SL,  Sin  FrmcUco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Small  Pump  and  Reservoir  vs. 
Large  Pump. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  C.  R.  Sessions,  San  Francisco.] 

George  Reed  has  20  acres  of  alfalfa 
land,  near  Dixon,  California.  He  has 
had  a  stovepipe  casing  well,  12  inches  in 
diameter,  put  down  88  feet.  The  water 
in  the  well  stands  26  feet  from  the  sur- 
face and  is  lowered  to  38  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  when  about  450 
gallons  per  minute  are  pumped.  A  pit, 
6  by  8  feet  and  11  feet  deep  has  been 
dug  and  lined  with  2  by  12  inch  red- 
wood. The  well  cost  $200  and  the  ex- 
cavation and  lining  of  the  pit  cost  $40. 

The  irrigating  season  around  Dixon 
extends  from  May  to  October,  and  there 
is  usually  about  six  weeks  between  cut- 
tings of  alfalfa.  The  average  depth  of 
water  per  irrigation  is  about  three  in- 
ches. A  four  inch  pump  will  irrigate 
an  acre  in  six  10  hour  days.  A  larger 
pump  than  this  cannot  be  used  because 
the  well  will  not  yield  more  than  about 
450  gallons  per  minute. 

The  total  head,  including  friction,  etc., 
will  be  about  45  feet,  so  that  a  7%  horse- 
power motor  will  be  about  what  is  want- 
ed. The  cost  of  a  four  inch  pump  direct 
connected  to  a  7%  inch  drop  or  suction 
pipe  in  the  well,  and  a  galvanized  iron 
discharge  pipe  will  be  about  $365,  in- 
cluding freight,  hauling,  and  installa- 
tion. 

The  motor  will  require  about  336 
kilowatt  hours  in  six  weeks.  This  is 
224  kilowatt  hours  per  month  or  about 
30  kilowatt  hours  per  horsepower  per 
month.  Both  of  the  electric  power  com- 
panies at  Dixon  will  furnish  trans- 
formers, and  run  out  a  branch  line  with- 
out extra  cost,  and  their  rates  for  this 
quantity  of  current  are  the  same,  namely, 
three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

For  four  irrigations  per  year  the  cur- 
rent cost  will  be  $2  per  acre  per  year. 
The  total  investment  in  the  well,  pit, 
and  pumping  plant  is  $605.  Taking  in- 
terest and  taxes  at  8%,  and  depreciation 
and  repairs  at  5%  per  annum,  the  fixed 
charges  13%  or  the  investment  of  $3.95 
per  acre.  The  total  irrigating  cost  per 
acre  per  year  is  therefore  $5.05. 

Now,  suppose  Reed  had  put  down  a  six- 
inch  well,  which  would,  with  a  4  by  6 
pit  11  feet,  cost  about  $130.  A  iy2-inch 
pump,  driven  by  a  three  horse-power 
motor,  direct  connected  to  it,  could  be 
used  to  discharge  for  24  hours  into  a 
reservoir  60  ^eet  in  diameter  and  3  feet- 
deep.  Such  a  reservoir  will  hold  enough 
to  irrigate  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  three 
inches  deep. 

The  pumping  plant  will  cost  about  $150. 
The  reservoir  lined  with  a  clay  puddle 
will  cost  about  $75.  Reed  values  his  land 
at  $200  per  acre,  and  the  reservoir  will 
occupy  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  so 
that  $25  dollars  must  be  added  to  the 
value  of  the  reservoir  to  pay  for  the  land 
tied  up.  Assuming,  as  before,  a  fixed 
charge  of  13%  on  the  pumping  plant  and 
well  and  8%  on  the  reservoir  and  land, 
which  does  not  suffer  depreciation,  the 
yearly  fixed  charge  per  acre  would 
amount  to  $2.25. 

The  rate  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  for  the  small  pump  is  the  same 
as  for  the  large  one,  but  the  Great  West- 
ern Power  Company,  on  account  of  the 
more    uniform    consumption    of  power, 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


makes  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and  eight- 
tenths  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  corre- 
sponding to  a  consumption  of  267  kw. 
hours  per  month  per  horse-power.  The 
current  cost  per  acre  per  year  will  there- 
fore be  $2.90.  The  total  cost  per  acre  per 
year  is  therefore  $5.15. 

The  saving  per  acre  per  year  is  80  cents 
or  about  13%.  The  investment  is  cut 
down  from  $605  to  $380,  a  saving  of  $225, 
or  37%. 

While  the  saving  in  the  irrigating  cost 
is  important,  the  saving  in  the  first  cost 
is  most  important  to  the  small  man,  who 
has  paid  only  in  part  for  his  land  and 
who  has  but  very  little  money  to  get 
along  on  for  the  first  few  years. 

The  reservoir  outlet  can  be  arranged  so 
that  the  water  will  run  out  in  something 
more  than  an  hour.  The  ditches  or  dis- 
charge pipe  can  be  set  to  fill  a  certain 
check  or  strips,  an  automatic  float  valve 
closing  the  reservoir  when  the  water  has 
run  out.  Thus  irrigating  becomes  one  of 
the  chores  and  can  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
few  minutes  each  day. 

Reed  says  that  he  got  a  bid  for  building 
the  ditches  and  levees  for  his  strip  sys- 
tem and  that  it  amounted  to  $69.  He 
thought  that  he  could  beat  this  and  did 
it  himself.  With  a  two-horse  scraper  it 
took  him  just  six  days.  If  Reed  will 
work  like  this  for  somebody  else  he  ought 
to  be  a  good  man  to  hire. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLo 


|1T  Bend  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  Oil.,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES  I 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
S18  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  I. on  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,   Fifth  and  Bryant  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  tm 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 
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Starting  With  Poultry. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

The  poultry  business  is  like  all  other 
kinds  of  business,  it  takes  brains  to  run 
it.  And  even  the  little  pen  of  poultry 
kept  for  pleasure  can  be  made  either  a 
source  of  profit  or  loss,  just  according  to 
the  way  it  is  carried  on. 

The  first  thing  is  to  know  what  you 
want;  that  is,  how  much  you  can  spend 
on  what  you  want;  then  consider  how 
much  room  you  have  to  give  up  to  poul- 
try, and  whether  you  can  provide  a  part 
of  the  feed  or  will  have  to  buy  everything. 
These  things  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  making  a  start  with  any  kind  of  live 
stock,  and  why  should  they  be  omitted  in 
starting  with  chickens.  They  never 
would  be,  only  for  the  foolish  notion  that 
has  held  for  so  many  years,  that  chickens 
took  care  of  themselves.  For  those  who 
can  spend  a  little  money  it  is  best  to  buy 
a  good  pen  of  their  favorite  breed  from 
some  good  breeder  in  their  own  State.  A 
woman  last  year  raised  200  chicks  from 
a  trio  I  sold  her,  so  in  that  case  the  in- 
crease was  large  enough  to  please  any- 
one. And  for  a  person  with  limited 
means  that  is  the  best  way  to  do.  As  to 
the  breed  or  variety,  that  must  be  gov- 
erned by  what  is  needed;  if  you  want  to 
raise  eggs  for  commercial  market  on  this 
coast  you  want  a  variety  that  lays  a 
white  egg.  But  if  you  want  a  utility 
fowl,  which  simply  means  a  fowl  that  is 
profitable  and  useful  for  eggs  and  table 
purposes,  then  you  want  one  of  the 
heavier  breeds  that  lay  a  tinted  egg. 
None  of  the  large  breeds  iay  a  white  egg, 
and  this  is  a  fact  very  many  do  not  know. 
I  am  often  asked,  "Do  White  Orpingtons 
lay  a  white  egg?"  I  say  no,  nor  is  there 
any  large  breed,  no  matter  what  the 
color  of  the  feathers  may  be  that  lays  a 
white  egg.  But  right  here  let  me  say  the 
color  of  the  egg  shell  cuts  very  little 
figure  in  winter  when  white  eggs  are  at  a 
premium  and  tinted  eggs  in  abundance. 
So  that  the  eggs  are  fresh  and  clean  is 
all  that  is  cared  about. 

A  Good  Start  With  a  Few  Good  Ones. 
— If  I  were  going  to  start  in  anew  and 
my  means  were  very  limited  I  would 
rather  buy  a  pair  only  and  get  them  good 
than  buy  a  dozen  that  were  only  medium. 
A  pair  of  good-bred  fowls  eat  no  more 
than  a  pair  of  mongrels,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  first  cost.  And  the  progeny, 
though  not  perhaps  as  numerous  the  first 
year  as  you  could  get  from  a  large  pen, 
will  be  of  better  quality  and  you  will  be 
building  up  a  flock  of  good  paying  poul- 
try. The  greatest  temptation  comes  to 
sell  the  best;  we  are  always  willing  to 
get  the  money  back  we  have  expended, 
*)ut  it  is  not  the  right  way  to  build  up 
our  own  flock.  Old  breeders  know  better, 
but  the  new  ones  are  liable  to  hurry  up 
sales  even  at  the  risk  of  parting  with  the 
best. 

Good  Fowls  for  Home  Use. — Even  for 
home  use,  without  considering  the  selling 
side,  it  pays  to  keep  a  breed  of  good 
fowls.  October  and  November  are  two 
of  the  best  months  in  the  year  to  start 
with  poultry.  In  the  winter  you  have  the 
time  to  study  your  fowls  and  get  ac- 
quainted, and  also  to  plan  for  spring 
work.  If  you  buy  the  large  breeds,  early 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  set  the  first 
eggs;  then  you  will  have  fall  layers. 

And  here  is  where  many  people  make 
their  first  mistake;  they  rush  into  hatch- 
ing without  any  consideration  of  how 
many  chicks  they  can  accommodate  or 
feed.  Now  if  all  the  feed  has  to  be 
bought,  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  carry 
over,  say,  200  chicks.  And  there  must  be 
buildings  to  afford  them  shelter,  too,  or 


your  first  investment  will  be  a  partial 
loss. 

Marketing  Policies. — But  by  market- 
ing the  early  cockerels  of  the  large  breeds 
at  the  right  time  they  would  bring  in  a 
good  part  of  the  pullets'  keep.  And  the 
pullets  always  thrive  better  when  the 
cockerels  are  kept  by  themselves  or  got- 
ten rid  of.  For  those  with  range  to  turn 
the  growing  stock  on,  the  feed  question 
is  not  such  a  bugbear,  but  when  every- 
thing must  be  bought,  it  needs  studying. 

For  those  who  want  to  market  the 
broilers  the  hatching  must  be  commenced 
earlier;  in  fact,  October  and  November 
will  just  catch  the  early  markets  and 
good  prices.  February  and  March  are  the 
best  months  to  sell  table  birds  of  any 
kind,  as  they  are  getting  scarce  then. 

One  can  easily  lose  a  few  dollars  by 
missing  the  right  time  to  sell,  because  by 
shipping  on  a  poor  market  the  price  is 
lower  and  by  holding  over  the  birds  may 
lose  flesh  and  be  costing  more  for  feed. 
This  is  one  place  where  the  poultryman 
needs  to  keep  well  posted,  for  every  mis- 
take means  a  loss.  Fowls  that  have  been 
fattened  by  a  special  process,  such  as 
milk  feeding,  or  forcing  of  any  kind,  will 
only  stand  it  so  long;  after  that  time 
they  lose  their  appetite  and  begin  to  lose 
weight. 

And  a  knowledge  of  all  these  things  is 
the  breeder's  stock  in  trade.  On  these 
things  depends  his  profits.  If  one  has 
fancy  stock  it  is  quite  important  that  the 
culls  be  picked  out  and  marketed  as  soon 
a?  they  can  be  gotten  ready,  otherwise 
they  run  away  with  the  profits.  The 
margin  between  profit  and  loss  is  often 
drawn  so  close  that  a  mistake  in  holding 
over  a  few  dozen  fowls  turns  the  balance 
the  wrong  way.  Good  soft  roasters  or 
large  broilers  often  bring  30  cents  a 
pound  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year;  that  is  one  reason  why  I  call  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  our  har- 
vest. But  unless  we  prepare  to  get  those 
prices,  we  can't  do  it;  we  have  to  man- 
age it  right  first.  And  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  fall  months  are  the  best  to 
start  with  poultry  and  get  in  line  for  the 
best  markets. 

Statistics  give  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  this  country  for  ten  years  at  20%, 
v<hile  the  supply  of  meat-producing  ani- 
mals has  not  increased  at  all.  The  great 
Western  stock  country  is  being  gradually 
broken  up  into  grain  and  fruit  farms  on 
which  very  little  stock  is  raised.  So, 
although  there  may  be  off  years  like  the 
past  season,  if  poultrymen  will  just  hold 
their  own,  the  prospects  are  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  poultry  farm  will  be  in 
greater  demand  than  ever.  In  1899  the 
average  price  of  eggs  was  11.15  cents, 
while  in  1909  the  average  was  19.7  cents. 
These  prices  are  not  just  for  any  one  lo- 
cality, but  cover  the  whole  country. 

Educational. — But  the  one  thing  that 
is  needed  to  make  the  business  a  success 
is  a  wider  knowledge  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  handling  the  product.  That 
these  will  come  in  time  is  certain,  and 
even  now  anyone  that  can  spare  the  time 
can  get  a  fairly  good  poultry  education 
at  the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

And  now  we  are  to  have  better  things 
yet,  for  in  late  July  an  International  As- 
sociation of  Poultry  Instructors  and  In- 
vestigators was  formed  in  London.  This 
association  is  to  find  out  facts  by  en- 
couraging scientific  investigation,  and  to 
provide  a  central  bureau  which  will  act 
as  a  sort-  of  clearing  house  of  new  knowl- 
edge. Twenty  countries  are  represented 
on  the  council  of  the  new  organization, 
and  the  United  States  is  represented  by 
four  men,  one  of  whom  is  Dr.  L.  J.  Cole 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Wisconsin.  The  association 
will  spread  knowledge  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  they  in  turn  will  give  it  to  us 
so  that  we  may  not  have  to  buy  such  ex 
pensive  experience  as  we  have  in  past 
years.  So  in  time  the  man  or  woman 
that  intends  to  start  in  poultry  will  not 
feel  that  they  are  entering  such  a  very 
undignified  calling  that  it  needs  no  study 
or  thought  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
as  does  the  average  man  today,  and  then 
when  he  makes  a  fizzle  of  it,  ridicules  and 
laughs  it  to  scorn. 

Poultry  Small  Farming. — The  small 
farm  is  especially  adapted  to  poultry  as 
a  side  issue;  any  man  with  five  or  ten 
acres  of  land  should  keep  enough  poultry 
to  furnish  his  own  table  with  eggs  and 
meat  and  sell  eggs  enough  to  pay  the 
grocery  bill.  And  to  do  that  he  need  not 
go  in  very  largely  either  for  buildings  or 
stock  at  first.  Almost  any  farm  has  a 
building  that  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
chickens  and  with  a  iittle  fixing  it  can 
be  made  first  class.  Besides,  while  he  is 
making  a  little  profit  from  his  poultry 
in  this  way,  he  is  making  much  more  by 
enriching  the  land  and  making  it  produce 
more  and  better  grain,  fruit  or  vegetables. 
No  matter  what  line  of  farming  he  fol- 
lows, all  that  grows  and  takes  root  in  the 
soil  is  benefited  by  a  flock  of  poultry. 
The  small  farm  home  of  California  will 
not  accommodate  such  stock  as  sheep, 
cattie,  or  hogs  in  numbers,  so  we  must 
fall  back  on  poultry,  ducks  and  bees. 
Even  turkeys  and  geese  can  only  be  kept 
at  considerable  inconvenience  both  to  the 
stock  and  owner.  Both  of  the  latter  like 
range  and  pasture,  and  of  course  do  a 
great  deal  better  when  they  can  have  it. 
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POULTRY. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  515 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORN'S — Chicks,  eftgs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.   Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor.   Livermore,    Cal. — Buft,  White 

Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY  HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.     Mrs.  S. 
Swaysgood.  route  2,  Pomona.  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Korku,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, LlKht  Brahman,  White  Minor. n«. 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome.  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  fann- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  V  OOBBIiEDICK  A  Co., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

.1 A  Si  m.  MONTGOMERY, 
1360  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY. 

MCaliforniaWay 

FOR   INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 


CROLEY'S 
Poultry  Health  Guards 

CALL  FOR  THEM 

Croley's  Pooltry  Remedy— For  Roup 
50c  the  Bottle 

Croley's  Poultry  Cathartic  Powder 
For  the  Appelite,  25c  Ibe  Box 

Croley's  Lice  Powder,  For  Lice  and  Fleas 

25c  the  Tin 

Croley's  Lice  Paint,  For  Lice  and  Mites 
35c  the  Ql  .  oOc  the  Half  Gal.,  $1.00  the  Gal. 

ACCEPT    NO   SUBSTITUTE    FROM    YOUR  DEALER. 

Manufactured  at  the  Home  of  the  Geo.  H.  Croley  C  <>..  Inc..  San  Eranclsco.  CaL 


For  Fgg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  or 
write  us.  sending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DID  YOU  GET  IT?    OUR  BOOKLET. 

''Chickens— From  Shell  to  Market" 

If  not,  send  for  it  today.   Sent  free,  by  return  mail. 

ThIfS  booklet  la  full  «>f  valuable  Information  for  every  poultry  raiser, 
whether  larite  or  -m.il  I.  It  treats,  of  diseases,  hew  to  prevent  t heal— -how  to 
eure  them.  IlulldinK  poultry  BOnse*.  What  to  feed  and  when  to  feed  It.  How 
to  care  for  the  chicks  and  lirlnit  them  to  it  BOOd  tiinrket  »nlue.  I  lie  booklet  I* 
Instructive  and  entertaining;.  Drop  u»  a  postal  and  you  Will  receive  a  copj 
at  once. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Petaluma,  California. 
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Get  More 
Eggs 


Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


IT  I  V 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

"Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  bv  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  ST  A  UPPER, 
Office:    624   California  St.,    San  Francisco. 


The  Los  Angeles  Association. — Last 
week  I  promised  to  give  more  details 
about  the  poultry  association,  but  I 
missed  my  car  and  was  late  to  the  meet 
ing,  then  had  to  leave  before  the  meeting 
closed,  so  I  learned  very  little.  Next  time 
we  will  try  to  do  better,  but  the  Los  An- 
geles utility  branch  of  the  breeders'  asso- 
ciation is  forging  ahead  and  doing  good 
business.  That  it  will  be  a  success  is 
certain,  provided  all  the  members  are 
willing  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
honesty.  There  are  several  grades  of 
honesty,  but  the  trouble  with  the  world 
is  that  honesty  is  just  classed  in  dollars 
and  cents.  A  man  or  woman  may  be 
strictly  honest  in  paying  their  bills, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  because 
they  have  honest  principles.  The  test  of 
honesty  comes  in  little  things  that  are 
easy  to  pass  over.  An  old  man  took  his 
little  grandson  with  him  peddling  apples, 
and  a  lady  gave  the  old  man  a  gold  piece 
that  he  could  not  change;  he  went  in 
search  of  change,  leaving  the  child  with 
the  lady.  Being  fond  of  a  joke,  she  asked 
the  boy,  "Does  grandpa  put  the  little 
apples  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  little 
man9"  "No,  ma'am,"  says  young  hope- 
ful, "he  puts  them  in  the  middle."  Now, 
it  is  no  use  expecting  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  business  to  run  the  whole  gamut 
of  honesty,  unless  the  members  play  on 
the  level  and  neither  put  little  eggs  In 
the  bottom,  top  or  middle.  There  is  less 
dishonesty  among  farmers,  as  a  class, 
than  any  other  class  of  people  I  know  of, 
but  there  are  some  with  very  lax  prin- 
ciples that  tend  to  spoil  the  whole.  You 
know  a  little  yeast  leavens  the  whole 
batch.  The  Petaluma  Egg  Association 
was  doing  a  fine  business,  but  it  went 
broke  and  its  members  have  had  to  suffer 
both  in  pocket  and  time,  and  most  of  the 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


trouble  was  caused  by  not  keeping  a 
strict  account  and  a  watchful  eye  on 
those  entrusted  with  the  finances.  But 
that  should  not.  hinder  people  from  co- 


operating, as  we  can  surely  make  a  be 
ter  thing  out  of  poultry  when  we  can  b 
our  feed  at  wholesale  and  sell  our  own 
products  without  commission  men. 


An  en<yinf»  ftlot-  rorripe  \t-o  ^^W^WW<»fyS  .  ■   '    "^^^  """ 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self.  You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the   whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 


Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line   Shaft,  Truck, 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PumP  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
^k40ParkSu  tfcWashinBton.wu.  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Sacramento  Los  Angeles 


Grinds 
the  feed 


PAINT  THIS  FALL  AND  ECONOMIZE 

•  n  you  realize  one  winter  does  more  harm  to  exposed  lumber  than 
three  summers? 

Why  let  your  house,  roof,  barn  or  fence  go  unpainted,  thereby  losing 
its  beauty  and  value,  when  you  can  buy  pure  paint  with  a  positive 
guarantee  that  it  is  sold  direct  from  factory  t  a  user  without  middle- 
man's  profit? 

Write  for  color  cards  and  prices. 

ECONOMY  PAINT  CO.,  San  Firancisco,  Cal. 


Good  Paint  Prevents 

Marred  and  Shabby  Floors 

Summer  is  always  wearing  on  floors.  Di;t,  sand  and 
fine  gravel  are  constantly  brought  into  the  house  and 
quickly  ground  into  the  floors.  Naturally,  the  floors  become 
marred  and  shabby. 

OLD  MISSION 
FLOOR  PAINT 

Will  make  your  floors  look  like  new  and  will  freshen  and 
Improve  the  interior  appearance  of  your  home. 

Old  Mission  Floor  Paint  is  made  of  the  b'!st  pigments 
and  purest  oils,  has  great  covering  capacity,  dtries  quickly, 
and  produces  a  hard,  beautiful  and  durable  fiaiish.  Made 
In  nine  rich  colors. 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Your  dealer  tarries  Old  Mission 
Floor  Paint  and  the  complete  Old 
Mission  line — Paints,  Varnishes, 
Stains  and  Enamels.  If  he  c  n't 
supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning 
his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied  promptly. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Woman's  Most  Interesting  Age. 


There  is  only  one  consolation  to  a  wo- 
man on  leaving  her  first  youth,  and  that 
is  that  as  she  grows  older  she  generally 
grows  more  interesting  to  men.  "The 
physiognomy  of  women  does  not  begin 
before  the  age  of  30,"  says  Balsac,  and 
perhaps  it  is  from  then  till  40  that  the 
modern  woman  is  at  her  best. 

"No  woman  is  worth  looking  at  after 
40  or  worth  talking  to  before,"  is  a 
cynical  saying  which  has  more  than  the 
proverbial  grain  of  truth  in  it,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  fact  that  in  society  today 
the  women  who  have  the  greatest  success 
are  the  more  or  less  mature  ones,  and  not 
the  debutantes. 

Since  grow  old  we  must,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  grow  old  intelligently. 
"It  is  a  man's  own  fault — it  is  from  want 
of  use — if  this  mind  grows  torpid  in  old 
age,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  when  we  should  not  still 
derive  a  certain  mild  pleasure  from  look- 
ing on  at  it  from  the  outside. 

The  only  really  old  people  are  the  ones 
who  have  never  had  any  strong  interests 
in  life,  who  have  never  felt  anything, 
done  anything,  or  been  anything  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  only  possible  way  to  keep  young 
is  to  keep  one's  heart  young,  the  only 
preventive  to  old  age,  a  boundless  ca- 
pacity for  sympathy,  the  possession  of 
which  will  prove  in  the  long  run  far 
more  efficacious  in  its  youth-prolonging 
qualities  than  the  most  advertised  Me- 
thuselah mixture  or  the  latest  bacteriolog- 
ical discovery  claiming  to  destroy  the 
bacillus  of  antediluvianism. 


Kitchen  Wisdom. 


Salt  mackerel  should  be  soaked  over 
night  with  the  skin  side  up.  Change  the 
water  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed 
and  again  upon  rising.  Salt  fish  should 
be  broiled. 

When  buying  fowls  for  fricassee,  never 
allow  the  butcher  to  splinter  the  bones  by 
chopping  with  a  cleaver.  Ask  him  to  re- 
move the  sinews  from  the  legs,  and  cut 
through  the  joints. 

If  a  range  has  become  red  from  over- 
heating or  rust,  before  applying  stove 
blacking,  rub  the  surface  well  with  vine- 
gar, allowing  it  to  dry.  Blacken  when 
the  stove  is  slightly  warm,  not  hot. 

Peas  and  beans  should  never  be  swim- 
ming on  water.  They  should  be  cooked 
with  as  little  liquid  as  possible  to  retain 
flavor  of  the  vegetables,  but  must  be  con- 
stantly watched  to  prevent  burning. 

If  meat,  when  cooking,  has  to  be  turned, 
be  careful  never  to  pierce  it  with  a  fork. 
Boiled  or  stewed  meats  should  be  sea- 
soned when  cooking.  Broiled  and  fried 
meat  should  be  salted  and  seasoned  after 
removing  from  the  fire. 

When  frying  in  deep  fat,  never  put  too 
much  food  in  your  frying  basket  at  once, 
or  the  heat  of  the  fat  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  food,  instead  of 
being  crisp  and  dry,  will  absorb  the  fat, 
lose  flavor  or  juice,  and  become  greasy 
and  indigestible. 

Dried  bread  crumbs  should  be  used  for 
puddings,  escallop  dishes  or  anything  in 
which  milk  or  other  liquid  is  used. 
Crumbs  for  breading  veal  cutlets,  egg- 
plants, etc.,  in  connection  with  egg,  should 
be  grated  from  the  loaf,  as  being  fresh, 
they  do  not  absorb  so  much  moisture. 


Lady  (to  returned  missionary) — And 
how  was  the  king  of  the  savages  clothed? 

Missionary — H'm — principally  with  au- 
thority, madam,  and  not  much  of  that. — 
McCall's  Magazine. 


Write  Your  Experience. 


Every  reader  of  this  journal  who 
has  running  water  in  the  house, 
or  who  has  a  modern  farm  home, 
or  who  has  the  grounds  around 
the  house  planted  with  shrubbery, 
flowers,  or  lawn,  was  asked  two 
weeks  ago  to  send  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work,  together  with 
details  and  approximate  cost.  To 
those  who  would  send  in  such  ar- 
ticles we  offer  prizes  as  follows: 

For  the  best  description  of  either, 
how  the  running  water  was  put  in 
the  house,  how  connected  and  how 
disposed  of,  or  the  best  article  on 
building  a  modern  farmhouse,  or 
article  on  beautifying  of  home 
grounds,  we  will  pay  $10,  and  $5 
each  for  all  we  use  of  the  articles 
which  do  not  get  either  of  the  $10 
prizes.  We  want  a  lot  of  these  ar- 
ticles, and  if  you,  dear  reader,  have 
such  a  place,  or  know  of  one,  we 
wish  you  would  write  it  up  and 
send  to  the  Pacific  Rural  PRESS  at 
once.  The  amount  of  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  cuts  no  figure 
with  us,  as  we  wish  to  print  the 
stories  of  those  who  have  done 
these  things  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  want  to  do  them. 

If  possible,  send  us  a  photo- 
graph of  the  house  or  place  de- 
scribed, that  we  may  illustrate 
your  article  more  fully.  Don't  wait 
for  some  one  of  your  neighbors 
to  do  this — send  us  your  story 
right  away. 


Lemons  Are  Golden  for  Daily  Using. 

Lemons  are  golden,  says  a  prominent 
doctor,  and  if  many  people  believed  this 
there  would  be  less  employment  for  doc- 
tors in  attending  to  small  ailments.  A 
bilious  headache  will  always  be  helped 
by  taking  lemons  in  hot  water  without 
sugar,  and  may  often  be  cured  if  this  is 
done  in  the  morning,  fasting,  before 
breakfast. 

Lemon  rind  has  cleansing  properties, 
and  suits  most  skins  if  a  little  rose  water 
is  added  to  it.  Many  women  make  a 
point  of  having  a  cut  lemon  on  the  wash- 
stand,  and  dipping  it  first  in  rose  water, 
then  rubbing  it  on  the  neck  and  face, 
rinsing  afterwards  in  fresh  water.  If 
lemon  irritates  the  skin,  a  little  powdered 
borax  should  be  mixed  with  the  juice. 


George  Ade,  the  genial  bachelor,  was 
talking  about  marriage. 

"Marriage,"  he  said,  "changes  the  rose- 
pink  ideal  to  the  drab  prosaic. 

"A  young  wife  said  bitterly  to  her 
husband: 

"Before  we  were  married  you  often 
used  to  catch  men  in  your  arms  and — ' 

"  '  And  now,'  he  interrupted,  'I  catch 
you  in  my  pockets.'  " 


Mrs.  Byron — That's  the  kind  of  a  hus- 
band to  have!  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Dike 
tell  his  wife  to  go  and  look  at  some  $20 
hats. 

Mr.  Byron — My  dear,  have  I  ever  de- 
prived you  of  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
$20  hats? 


The  so-called  "septic  tank"  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  used  for  the  disposal 
of  house  sewage,  both  in  the  country  and 
smaller  towns.  By  its  use  privy  vaults, 
slop  holes,  cesspoools,  etc.,  are  eliminated. 
The  construction  of  such  a  tank  is  not 
very  expensive  and  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 


Let  the  boy  trade.  If  he  gets  beaten  in 
a  deal,  tell  him  of  it  gently;  don't  abuse 
him.  A  little  trading  is  an  aducation  to 
him,  and  will  start  him  on  the  highway 


"ARTISTIC  INTERIORS" 

BEAVER  BOARD  will  cheaply  and  easily  make 
YOUR  rural  home  modern  and  artistic. 

Write  NOW  for  this  FREE  Booklet  showing  how 
THE  LILLE Y  &  THURSTON  COMPANY, 
82  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


toward  a  business  career;  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  practices  are  essential 
for  the  farmer  who  aims  to  succeed. 


Wonderful  Flower  Exhibits. 


For  the  past  two  months  there  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  C.  C.  Morse  Co. 
nurseries  at  Piedmont,  the  finest  lot  of 
begonias  we  have  seen.  One  of  the  large 
glass  houses  was  devoted  entirely  to  these 
plants,  and  a  specialist  placed  in  charge 
of  raising  begonias  from  seedlings.  Bulbs 
were  potted  by  May  1st,  and  commencing 
with  August  the  bloom  has  been  riotous 
and  continuous,  and  will  be  for  a  few 
weeks  yet.  Every  varietly  is  shown,  in- 
cluding singles,  doubles  and  fluted,  and 
the  colors  were  superb:  white,  pink,  red, 
scarlet,  canary  yellow  and  many  more. 
The  flowers  of  many  of  the  plants  meas- 
ured five  inches  across. 

The  tuberous  rooted  begonia  grows  to 
perfection  in  a  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, and  pays  for  the  trouble  with  three 
months  of  bloom.  Lovers  of  the  begonia 
place  these  flowers  above  the  orchid  for 
beauty. 

The  other  varieties  of  begonias  grown 
from  seed  in  the  open  also  pay  well  for 
the  time  spent  in  growing  them.  While 
generally  speaking  those  grown  out  of 
doors  do  not  have  as  large  flowers  nor 
the  delicacy  of  the  hot  house  plants,  yet 
there  are  varieties  that  have  very  large 
blooms  of  almost  every  shade  and  are 
beautiful. 

If  you  have  not  yet  planted  your  bulbs 
for  spring  blooms  such  as  tulips,  daffodils, 
iris,  lilies,  etc.,  do  so  at  once.  Any  good 
garden  soil  will  do  if  the  beds  are  prop- 
erly prepared. 

The  ground  should  be  spaded  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot  and  finely  pulverized. 
Plant  the  bulbs  so  there  is  earth  above 
them  to  twice  their  own  depth.  Do  not 
overcrowd,  three  or  four  inches  for  small 
bulbs  to  eighteen  inches  apart  for  lilies. 
After  the  buds  are  well  up  and  the  foliage 
developed  the  beds  may  be  watered  twice 
a  week  with  a  weak  liquid  manure  to 
aid  the  bulbs  in  giving  a  larger  flower 
with  better  color. 


A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc,  i 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner. 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  arc 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2. SO 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop.  Myrick    1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.60 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 
I-  VCIFK    1(1  li  \l.  PRBS, 
120  Market  St.,  Sun  PraMSlsco. 
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Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
160  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  REPORT. 

Sacramento,  Oct.  12,  1912. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
evening,  October  11,  as  reported  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Peaches — 3  cars.  This  concludes  the 
peach  movement  for  the  season,  no  ship- 
ments being  reported  since  the  6th. 

Pears — 53  cars.  Rather  more  pears 
have  been  shipped  during  the  past  week 
than  were  expected.  Small  shipments 
are  still  going  forward  from  the  San  Jose 
district  and  two  or  three  later  sections 
have  several  cars  yet  to  forward.  Stock 
has  been  in  strong  demand  and  has  sold 
at  very  satisfactory  prices.  The  quality 
has  never  been  better. 

Grapes — 612  cars.  The  grape  movement 
for  the  past  week  has  been  somewhat 
shortened  by  lack  of  cars,  as  during  the 
past  two  or  three  days  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  car  shortage.  There 
are  liberal  quantities  of  Tokays  and  Ma- 
lagas going  out,  and  the  shipment  has 
already  exceeded  the  estimate  made  by 
some  authorities  earlier  in  the  season 
and  bids  fair  now  to  exceed  all  previous 
estimates.  Indications  are  good  for  a 
5000-car  output,  about  4300  cars  having 
been  shipped  so  far.  Cornichons  are  mov- 
ing in  a  limited  way  and  Emperors  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  Tokays 
have  been  picked. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

October  5th:    1911.  1912. 

Cherries                               216^4  244^ 

Apricots                             2231/a  195% 

Peaches   1993  1620% 

Plums   1361%  17751/2 

Pears  2193%  3014% 

Grapes   3457  3832% 

Sundry                                   9%  11% 

Total   9459  10,693% 

Total  shipments  to  Oct.  11  11,218 

Total  shipments  to  same  date  1911.  9,968 

OLIVE  CROP  SHORTAGE. 

It  now  appears  tolerably  certain  that 
the  olive  crop  of  the  State  will  be  at 
least  40%  short,  some  authorities  declar- 
ing that  not  more  than  half  the  ordinary 
crop  will  be  harvested.  The  shortage  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  olive  industry,  and  various  theories 
are  advanced  in  different  sections  in  ex- 
planation of  the  decreased  crop,  ranging 
from  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  to 
damage  done  by  robins  last  spring. 


s 


Stover  Gasoline  Engine  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

GOOD     AND  CHEAP 

WOO  DIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pumps  for  every  service  and  use— 
Irrigating  Pumps,  Power,  Steam, 
Centrifugal,  Spray,  Wine,  etc. 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Brass  Goods, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  etc. 

Send  tor  Catalog— mailed  free. 


ncniimnn   T  All]  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer  If 

REDWOOD  I  AN  Ha  1  nad  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  ^«WWtf< BOm- 
mission  would  he.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
£attst  inTproved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep 
•10™0.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  


Investigate  This 
Power 

We'd  like  to  have  you  investigate  "Pacific 
Service."  You'll  find  it  to  be  a  power  that 
can  be  adapted  to  your  need. 

Once  you  use  "Pacific  Service"  you'll  never 
have  any  other.  You'll  find  it  to  be  a  reliable 
power,  an  economical  power,  a  satisfactory 
power.  Begin  to-day  and  investigate 
"Pacific  Service." 

Consider  how  convenient  it  is,  how  clean. 
And  remember  that  it's  reliable-— always 
ready  day  or  night. 
Write  us  for  information. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Siivcinl  feature*  to  reduce  operating 
costa  worked  out  in  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvlUe,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  16.  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

A  little  stiffening  up  of  prices  has  been 
noted  in  the  last  week,  and  the  local 
market  shows  a  decidedly  firm  tone.  Good 
offerings  of  Club  and  Northern  Red  are 
held  at  a  slight  advance,  while  there  is 
hardly  any  Sonora  or  White  Australian 
on  the  market. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1-55 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52M> 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Red    155  ©1.62% 

BARLEY. 

The  principal  movement  is  in  futures, 
but  there  is  considerable  buying  in  the 
spot  market,  and  the  situation  is  decid- 
edly firm.    Prices  stand  as  before. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.50  @1.52V-> 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.45  @1.47>i 

Common  Feed    135  @1.40 

OATS. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices, 
and  the  market  remains  quiet,  the  de- 
mand for  seed  being  rather  light  for 
this  season.  A  renewed  demand  is  ex- 
pected after  the  next  rain,  however,  and 
all  offerings  are  firmly  held  at  present 
quotations. 

Red  Feed   $175  @1.80 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White'   1-65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.15  @2.25 

CORN. 

While  offerings  here  are  rather  light, 
there  is  still  some  easiness  in  Eastern 
yellow.  There  is  practically  no  Eastern 
white  or  California  corn  offered  here. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.90  @2.00 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

Rye'  is  offered  in  limited  quantities  at 
the  prices  quoted,  but  there  is  no  trad- 
ing of  any  importance. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

A  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  limas  has 
been  caused  by  the  threatened  troubles 
of  the  Association,  but  this  has  not  no- 
ticeably affected  the  market,  prices  being 
firmly  maintained,  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency. Small  whites  also  show  more 
strength  than  for  some  time  past,  though 
prices  stand  as  before.  Arrivals  of  new 
beans  in  the  local  market  are  gradually 
increasing,  and  there  is  a  very  good  gen- 
eral demand  for  shipment,  though  some 
districts  have  only  "  limited  quantities 
ready  to  ship.  Buying  in  the  valley  dis- 
trict is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  crop 
will  probably  be  disposed  of  within  a 
short  time. 

Bayos,  per  cts  $3.70  @3.75 

Blackeyes    3.40  @3.60 

Cranberry  Beans    4.50  @4.65 

Horse  Beans    2.35  @2.50 

Small  Whites    4.50  ©4.60 

Large  Whites   ,4.20  @4.30 

Limas    5.70  @5.80 

Pea    4.10  @4.25 

Pink    4.15  @4.25 

Red  Kidneys    4.50  @4.70 

Mexican  Red    4.20  @4.25 

SEEDS. 

California  alfalfa  is  being  threshed  in 
several  districts  and  is  arriving  in  fairly 
large  quantities,  though  so  far  the  de- 
mand has  been  limited.  A  heavier  move 
ment  is  expected  before  long,  however. 
Values  on  all  lines  stand  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa   15    @18  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton   Nominal 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4'/2c 

Hemp    3%®  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Prices  have  shown  no  change  for  some 
time,  and  there  is  a  fair  local  movement, 
though  buyers  show  no  unusual  interest. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    4.50  @5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  still  decreasing,  but  with 
only  a  moderate  demand  there  is  plenty 
of  hay  on  hand  to  supply  current  needs. 
The  strongest  demand  at  present  is  for 
choice  wheat  and  tame  oat  hay,  and  these 
are  not  especially  active.  While  the  gen- 
eral supply  is  short,  the  outlook  for  green 
feed  is  said  to  be  very  favorable,  and  will 
probably  limit  the  winter  demand  through 
the  country.  Late  cuttings  of  alfalfa  are 
also  larger  than  usual.  Ordinary  grades 
of  hay  receive  little  attention  locally, 
and  wild  oat  hay  is  a  little  lower,  al- 
though the  best  offerings  of  alfalfa  are 
doing  a  little  better. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00@24.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@21.00 

Tame  Oats    16.00@21.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00®16.00 

Alfalfa    11.50@14.00 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35®  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Some  lines  show  a  strong  upward  tend- 
ency. Bran,  which  has  been  inclined  to 
drag  in  this  market,  is  now  feeling  the 
effects  of  decreased  production  in  the 
north  and  has  been  advanced,  while  rolled 
barley  is  very  firm  and  moving  freely. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    35.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley   30.00®  31.00 

Rolled  Oats    39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  moving  in  about  the  same 
limited  way  as  before,  with  liberal  sup- 
plies and  low  prices.  Other  vegetables 
show  a  sharp  upward  tendency,  owing  to 
the  rapid  decrease  in  arrivals,  though 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  poor  stock 
offered,  which  is  hard  to  clean  up  at 
any  price.  Only  a  few  good  well-ripened 
tomatoes  are  arriving,  and  these  sell  as 
high  as  $1,  while  even  ordinary  stock 
brings  a  little  better  prices  than  last 
week.  Cucumbers  have  advanced  sharp- 
ly, offerings  being  much  smaller  than 
last  week,  summer  squash  and  eggplant 
showing  a  similar  advance.  Desirable 
lots  of  string  beans  and  okra  are  also 
higher.  Green  peppers  and  peas  are  un- 
changed. Local  garden  truck  is  firm,  with 
an  advance  in  cauliflower. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   45®  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   40c@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75c@  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40®  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   85c@  1.00 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   40®  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4®  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   3®  5c 

Summer  Squash,  box   1.00®  1.50 

Eggplant,  box   50c@  1.00 

Okra,  box   40®  50c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5®  6c 

POTATOES. 

The  demand  shows  no  improvement, 
and  while  local  arrivals  are  kept  down 
to  reasonable  proportions,  the  market 
continues  to  drag  at  low  prices.  A  lot 
of  sweet  potatoes  in  rather  poor  condition 
has  caused  some  easiness,  but  most  of 
this  stock  has  been  cleaned  up  and  prices 
are  about  on  the  former  level. 

River  Whites,  ctl   50®  75c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.25®  1.35 

Oregon,  ctl   100®  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.50®  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock,  which  were 
excessive  last  week,  are  even  heavier  at 
present,  and  while  California  poultrymen 
are  not  shipping  so  freely,  the  market 
is  still  in  very  poor  shape.  The  only 
quotable  decline  is  on  large  broilers,  but 
fryers  and  young  roosters  are  also  weak. 
Squabs  are, higher,  and  the  movement  of 
young  turkeys  is  increasing,  with  sup- 
plies hardly  equal  to  the  demand. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22    @23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @14  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  @14M.c 


Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters    20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..   18    @20  c 

do    young    23    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Firsts  are  unchanged,  but  extras  are  1 
cent  lower,  and  the  market  is  weak  at 
the  moment.  Arrivals  from  Humboldt 
county  are  fairly  large,  but  rather  in- 
termittent, causing  occasional  fluctuations. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...35     34     —     34     34  34 

Firsts   32      32     —     32     32  32 

EGGS. 

After  some  days  of  easiness,  extras 
made  a  sharp  advance  early  this  week, 
jumping  4c  under  an  active  buying  move- 
ment on  the  Exchange.  At  present  prices 
the  demand  is  partly  diverted  to  storage 
stock,  but  the  production  is  still  hardly 
up  to  requirements.  Selected  pullets  are 
firm,  but  values  are  about  the  same  as 
last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...39     38     —     38     42  41 
Selected 

Pullets... 30     29     —     29     29Vi  30 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  continue  firm,  with  an  active 
movement,  though  the  only  advance  in 
prices  this  week  is  on  fancy  flats,  which 
are  lc  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   17  c 

Firsts    HVsC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17M>c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16 1-->@17  c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

Several  lines  are  quoted  a  little  higher, 
on  diminishing  supplies,  though  the  apple 
market  remains  in  as  poor  shape  as  ever. 
Only  a  few  lots  of  extra  fancy  reds  are 
held  at  $1  or  over,  while  some  very  good 
red  Pearmains  and  Belleflowers  range 
from  50  to  75c,  and  choice  Belleflowers 
and  Newtowns  bring  from  70c  to  $1. 
Watermelons  are  still  fairly  plentiful  and 
unchanged,  while  nutmegs  are  in  heavy 
supply  and  considerably  lower,  only  fancy 
lots  bringing  over  50c.  Blackberries  are 
about  cleaned  up.  while  other  berries 
show  a  wider  range.  Winter  Nelis  pears, 
wrapped,  bring  a  little  better  prices,  but 
find  only  limited  demand.  Some  peaches 
are  coming  from  Oregon,  but  arrivals 
from  California  points  are  light.  The 
demand  is  slow,  however,  and  prices  show 
little  improvement.  Figs  have  advanced 
Sharply,  with  smaller  offerings,  but  are 
moving  only  in  a  small  way.  The  ship- 
ping demand  for  grapes  is  light,  and  some 
lines  are  rather  easy  in  consequence,  al- 
though Isabellas  and  Cornichons  are  firm. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.00 

Cantaloupes,  box   25®  75c 

Raspberries,  chest    4.50®  8.00 

Strawberries,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4®  8c 

Huckleberries,  lb   5®  7c 

Cranberries,  bbl   7.50®  8.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    40@  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis    1.00@  1.50 

Other  varieties    50®  85c 

Peaches,  box    65@  75c 

do    carriers    60@  90c 

Plums,  box    50@  65c 

do   box    85c@  1.25 

Figs:  Black,  box    90c@  1.25 

White    90c@  1.25 

Grapes:  Muscat,  crate   50@  75c 

Malaga   40®  60c 

Tokay    50®  65c 

Black    40®  50c 

Isabella    85c@  1.00 

Cornichon    60®  75c 

Quinces,  box    ^_50@  85c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    1.00®  1.23 


Dried  Fruit*. 

Local  packers  report  a  badly  demoral- 
ized condition  in  the  market  for  both 
prunes  and  raisins,  and  Eastern  quota- 
tions have  been  gradually  declining  in 
an  ostensible  effort  on  the  part  of  pack- 
ers to  force  business.  The  decline  has 
brought  out  some  interest  in  raisins,  but 
the  movement  has  not  been  up  to  ex- 
pectations, and  offers  to  growers  have 
been  reduced  sharply.  Growers  in  gen- 
eral are  still  holding  steadily,  but  few 
packers  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to 
pav  the  top  figures  quoted  on  these  lines. 
Bids  have  been  called  for  on  the  Chico 
prune  pool,  but  no  response  has  been  re- 
ported as  yet.  The  situation  in  other 
fruits  is  somewhat  better,  though  they 
are  mostly  out  of  growers'  hands.  All 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TREKS   AM)   \  1"  KS  Kit  Y  STOCK. 


APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
ly Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte. 
Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  (budded).  Feljoas,  Cherl- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


TULARE  ORANGE  LAND— 30  acres, 
cheap;  best  soil,  abundant  water,  small 
lift;  earliest  location,  near  transportation. 
Address  Box  A,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


20  ACRES.        $3900.00.        GRIDLEY.  CAL. 

14  acres  alfalfa,  5  acres  fruit,  1  acre 
garden;  six  large  oak  trees,  house  and 
barn;  one  mile  from  town.  Terms  $1000.00 
cash,  balance  on  time  at  7  per  cent.  THE 
GRIDLEY  STATE  BANK.  Gridley,  Cal. 


2040  acres  in  Lassen  county,  1 V4  miles 
from  station;  good  improvements,  many 
springs,  artesian  well;  840  acres  valley 
land.  100  acres  alfalfa,  balance  range  land; 
good  dairy  and  stock  ranch.  Deal  with 
owner.  PAUL  GOODLOE,  Land  Appraiser 
and  Soil  Expert,  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


FOR  HE\T. 


FOR  RENT — 340  acres  alfalfa  under  ir- 
rigation; suitable  for  dairy  or  hay;  2  miles 
from  R.R.    Apply  P.O.  Box  215,  Dixon,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  if  taken  at  once. 
Two  tine  young  Jacks  with  colts  to  show. 
Two  good  iennets  and  two  fine  stallions. 
C.  E.  RUGGLES,  Winters.  Cal. 


PUMPING  PLANT  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 
1  6-H.P.  distillate  engine,  1  J-in.  Krogh 
horizontal  centrifugal  pump,  discharge 
and  suction  pipe.  Good  as  new.  All  com- 
plete and  ready  for  service.  W.  W.  Price, 
400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED— Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE.  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt    and    Repaired  in 
our  shops;   several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot ...  $65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model )..  135.00 
16 — S-H  P.  Samson  (new  model )..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.   Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have    a    full    line    of    new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  call  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 

Engineers, 
181-1S9  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEK  BY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
011-111(1  Crocker  Building.  Snn  Franeloeo. 
Established  I860. 
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lines  of  figs  are  higher,  and  apricots  are 
firmly  held,  as  even  the  present  small 
movement  will  probably  clean  up  most  of 
the  stock  before  long.  Peaches  have  been 
easy,  with  little  demand,  but  buyers  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  are  a  go^cl 
speculative  purchase  at  present  figures. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
'  "California  prunes  are  not  at  all  active 
and  the  market  has  an  easy  tone  except 
on  the  larger  sizes,  the  market  for  which 
is  decidedly  strong  as  a  result  of  small 
offerings.  A  couple  of  straight  cars  of 
1911  40s  sold  on  a  314c  f.  0.  b.  four-size 
bulk  basis,  but  on  new  crop  3%c  f-  o.  b. 
four-size  bulk  basis  on  50s  to  90s  seems 
to  be  about  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

"California  peaches  are  inactive  so  far 
as  demand  from  buyers  in  this  quarter  is 
concerned,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
pressure  from  Coast  operators  to  sell  and 
the  market  has  a  firm  tone.  Apricots  are 
considered  to  be  a  good  buy  by  some  of 
the  well-posted  factors  in  the  trade,  owing 
to  the  light  purchases  heretofore  made 
by  the  home  trade  and  the  comparatively 
small  stock  remaining  on  the  Coast.  The 
distributing  trade,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  take  this  view  and  little  business  is 
reported. 

"Because  many  packers  have  had  little 
demand  for  choice  seeded  raisins,  orders 
so  far  having  been  largely  for  fancy  stock 
in  16-ounce  cartons,  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  stock  of  the  former  in  packers' 
hands.  At  least  one  of  the  leading  pack- 
ing concerns  has  started  a  campaign  for 
the  wider  consumption  of  choice  by  mak- 
ing a  price  low  enough  to  attract  buyers. 
Offerings  of  this  grade  are  being  made 
from  this  quarter  at  3V2c  f.  o.  b.  Coast, 
subject  to  confirmation,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  price  has  brought  out  a 
good  many  orders." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5 ',4c 

Apricots    7    @  9  c 

Figs    3    @  31/2C 

Calimyrna  figs    4    @  5  c 

Peaches    4    @  4V4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3    @  3V>c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2    @  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2y2c 


Citrus  Fruit*. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  the  citrus  sea- 
son'for  1911-12  closes,  and  as  there  are 
but  a  few  hundred  cars  to  be  shipped, 
the  total  output  for  the  State  can  be 
closely  computed.  From  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  season  up  to  Oct.  13th 
there  were  shipped  29,732  cars  of  or- 
anges and  5831  cars  of  lemons;  from 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  the  shipments 
were  4713  cars  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

The  Eastern  auctions  show  fair  prices 
at  this  time,  but  not  so  large  as  is 
usual  for  late  oranges.  At  New  York  on 
Oct.  14th,  valencias  brought  from  $1.70 
to  $5.05  per  box,  and  lemons  $3.40  to 
$5.30.  Other  auction  points  were  about 
the  3ame  as  the  above.  Private  sales 
were  at  higher  prices  and  the  demand 
is  reported  to  be  especially  good  through 
the  central  States. 

At  San  Francisco  supplies  of  oranges 
are  still  moderate,  and  prices  are  firmly 
held,  with  a  fair  demand  for  this  season. 
Some  new  navels  are  being  picked  for 
export,  and  arrivals  are  expected  in  this 
market  within  a  few  weeks.  New  lemons 
are  beginning  to  move,  causing  a  decline 
from  the  recent  extreme  prices,  though 
the  figures  are  still  rather  high.  Limes 
are  also  lower. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit,   fancy    2.50(g)  5.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.00(g)  5.50 

Choice    3.00(g)  4.00 

Standard    2.00@  3.00 

Limes    5.00@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  new  walnuts  have  been  very  fa- 
vorably received  at  the  recently-named 
prices,  the  crop  being  already  sold  out  in 
some  districts,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
entire  crop  will  be  cleaned  up  very  soon. 
A  few  shipments  have  been  made,  and 
deliveries  will  be  heavy  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Almonds  also  are  in  strong  de- 
mand, and  some  sellers  are  said  to  be 
making  short  deliveries. 
Almonds — 

NonDareils    15 Vic 

I  X  L    14i/oC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13V2c 

Drakes    12y2c 


Languedoc    HV2C 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   13V>c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    I6V2C 

Chestnuts   10    @15  c 

HONEY. 

No  new  feature  has  developed  in  the 
local  market,  though  there  is  some  move- 
ment in  outside  districts.  The  current 
demand  here  is  light,  with  ample  supplies, 
well  supplied  with  ordinary  stock,  which 
is  quiet  and  only  steady  at  former  figures. 

Comb,  white    14  c 

Amber    12M>c 

Dark    11  c 

Extracted,  white   (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    (g)  7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  demand  of  any  consequence 
in  the  local  market,  and  the  present 
moderate  supplies  are  sufficient  for  cur- 
rent needs.    Values  stand  as  before. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Increased  activity  is  noted  in  both  Ore- 
gon and  California  markets,  with  sales 
in  Sonoma  county  at  20c.  A  good  many 
buyers  are  in  the  field,  and  a  lively 
movement  is  expected  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

1912  crop   18    @20  c 


Live  Stock. 

Both  cattle  and  beef  show  a  further 
advance,  as  supplies  in  this  market  have 
been  gradually  decreasing  of  late.  The 
market  is  very  firm,  and  still  higher 
prices  are  expected.  Other  lines  show  no 
further  change. 

Steers:  No.  1    6Vi@  6V>c 

No.  2    5%@  6  "c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5V4@  5V>c 

No.  2    4%@  5V4c 

Bulls  and  Stags   1%@  3y2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6V2C 

Heavy    5    @  5»i.: 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  7%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7V4@  7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  "c 

Prime  Wethers   4    @  4V4c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5V2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11  @liy2c 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    (5)13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8%(g>  9%c 

Ewes    8    @  8y2c 

Spring  Lambs   11    (g)12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    HV2@12y2c 

HIDES. 

Prices  are  firmly  maintained  on  the 
former  level,  and  while  tanners  are  rather 
conservative  in  buying,  there  is  enough 
demand  to  prevent  any  excess  accumulat- 
ed here. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  1414c 

Medium    14  c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13  @14  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13  (g)14  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12y,c 

Kip   15    @16  c 

Veal    19    @20  c 

Calf    19    @20  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23    <g>24  c 

Dry  Bulls   19y,c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   23 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   26  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   26  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       40(g)  60c 

Lambs   35(g)  70c 

WOOL. 

Values  stand  as  before,  and  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  business  in  the  country, 
though   no  very  large  sales  have  been 
reported  of  late. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10    @14  c 

Lambs    9    @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    (5)10  c 

Mohair   15    @20  c 

HORSES. 

Recent  sales  have  shown  little  change 
in  local  market  conditions,  the  demand 
being  still  for  heavy  stock,  while  horses 
under  1200  lbs.  receive  little  attention. 
There  is  a  constant  inquiry  for  first-class 
draft  stock  of  medium  to  heavy  weight, 


for  which  full  prices  are  realized.  Sev- 
eral lots  of  draft  stock  from  California 
and  Nevada  points  are  being  placed  on 
sale  this  week. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   195(g)230 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs|  150(g>180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@17S 

Special  Deciduous  Market  Reports. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Oct.  14,  1912. 
Despite  the  reported  shortage  in  the 
grape  crop.  Tokays  continue  to  move  in 
heavy  supply  from  nearly  all  districts. 
The  Malaga  season  has  also  extended  over 
a  longer  period  than  in  previous  seasons, 
the  second  crop  having  developed  unusu- 
ally large.  There  will  be  a  noticeable 
falling  off  of  shipments  by  the  last  of 
this  week  of  Tokays  and  Malagas,  and 
the  movement  of  Emperors  will  com- 
mence about  Thursday  from  the  Fresno 
district. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  about 
350  cars  of  this  variety  packed  in  crates 
and  about  150  cars  packed  in  kegs,  some 
shippers  even  going  to  the  expense  of 
using  cork  dust.  Grapes  packed  in  this 
manner  will  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  Almerias  from  Spain,  which  are  now 
arriving  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  sell- 
ing from  $2.50  to  $4.25  per  barrel. 

All  the  markets  show  an  active  de- 
mand for  good  stock,  but,  unfortunately, 
inferior  fruit  continues  to  move,  despite 
the  long  dry  spell  since  the  last  rain. 

Fall  pears  are  being  shipped  in  light 
supply  from  this  State,  though  receipts 
from  the  Northwest  and  Colorado  still 
continue  to  be  heavy. 

The  apple  market  is  exceptionally  dull, 
both  in  fhis  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
owing  to  the  enormous  crop  there  is  little 
hope  of  the  market  showing  any  life  for 
several  months. 

The  California  shippers  have  experi- 
enced a  great  inconvenience,  and  probable 
loss,  during  the  past  two  weeks  owing  to 
the  car  shortage.  It  has  been  reported 
that  grapes  have  stood  in  packing-houses 
for  from  48  to  72  hours  awaiting  cars, 
and  as  we  have  had  several  days  of  north 
wind  it  is  not  unlikely  that  fruit  ex- 
posed in  this  manner  will  show  up  in  bad 
condition  at  the  other  end.  The  stuation, 
however,  is  greatly  relieved  at  the  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  any  further  inconvenience  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  cars  for  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

The  Eastern  market  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

New  York — Clairgeau,  $1.75  to  $2.30; 
Nelis,  $1.70  to  $2.40;  Anjou  $2.50  to  $2.78, 
half  boxes  $1.35;  Vicar,  $1.50;  Pomegran- 
ates, $1.05  to  $1.60;  Quinces  $1.45,  half 
boxes  60c;  October  Late,  50c;  Shermans, 
25  to  05c;  Sal  ways,  35  to  55c;  Georges 
Late,  50c;  Levis,  25  to  95c;  Lemon  Clings, 
60c;  Elbertas,  30  to  40c;  Yellow  Free,  40 
to*  45c;  Lady  Fingers,  98c;  Malagas  75c 


to  $1.40,  Fresnettes  $1  to  $1.40,  Clu> 
$1.15  to  $1.90;  Tokays  65c  to  $1.85,  el 
ters  $1.15  to  $1.70,  double  crates  $2. 
Cornichons  95c  to  $1.47,  Fresnettes  $1  to 
$1.15;    Emperors,   95c;   Muscats,   65c  to 
$1.35. 

Boston — Malagas,  85c  to  $1.35;  Corni- 
chons, $1.10  to  $1.60;  Muscats,  $1.10  to 
$1.75;  Tokays  75c  to  $1.85,  Clusters  $1.40, 
double  crates  $.3.05  to  $3.10;  Georges  Late, 
25  to  40c;  Coes  Red  Late,  75c. 

Chicago — Coes  Red  Late,  70c;  Pome- 
granates, $1.40  to  $1.75;  Quinces,  $1.30  to 
$2.05;  Nelis  $2.10  to  $2.50,  half  boxes 
$1.70  to  $1.95;  Clairgeau,  $1.70  to  $1.85; 
Bosc,  $1.55;  Levi,  50c;  Cornichons  65c  to 
$1.40,  Fresnettes  $1.10,  bunch  pack  $1.05; 
Verdells,  85c;  Tokays  50c  to  $1.70,  Clus- 
ters $1.20  to  $1.90,  bunch  pack  90c  to 
$1.30;  Thompson  Seedless,  85c  to  $155: 
Muscats,  90c  to  $1.35;  Wine  Grapes,  60 
to  75c;  Malagas  80c  to  $1.20,  bunch  pack 
75c  to  $1.20,  Clusterkins  $1  to  $1.05,  Olus- 
terettes  90c  to  $1.20,  Clusters  85c  to  $2.05, 
Fresnettes  $1.05  to  $1.25. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

We  wish  to  talk  to  our  poultry  people 
for  a  moment,  and  it  is  about  a  very 
small  matter  singly,  but  collectively  it. 
makes  quite  a  burden.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived this  week  from  Mrs.  Swaysgood 
at  Pomona,  she  says  that  answering  let- 
ters of  inquiry  from  our  subscribers  is 
becoming  a  serious  matter.  We  pay  Mrs. 
S.  for  her  articles  and  for  answering 
queries  on  poultry  troubles  through  our 
columns,  but  it  seems  that  many  querists 
are  asking  her  for  information  by  mail 
and  demand  in  some  instances  immediate 
reply.  We  know  that  Mrs.  Swaysgood  is 
good-natured  and  always  ready  to  help, 
but  sometimes  these  letters  become  a 
heavy  tax,  and  the  time  and  expense  to 
her  is  considerable  and  growing  heavier. 
When  writing  to  any  of  our  correspond- 
ents for  special  information,  please  re- 
member that  you  are  asking  a  favor;  al- 
ways enclose  a  stamp  for  reply  and  don't 
write  long  involved  questions.  The  Rurai, 
Pbess  pays  its  writers  for  articles  ap- 
pearing in  its  columns,  so  that  personal 
letters  from  them  are  wholly  prompted  by 
their  good  nature. 


RURAL  PRESS  IS  APPRECIATED. 

A  letter  received  from  F.  S.  Mills  of 
Watsonville  this  week  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"In  forwarding  my  renewal,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
paper.  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  three  years  before  com- 
ing to  this  State,  and  the  facts  as  you 
gave  them  did  more  to  prevent  my  being 
disappointed  in  California  than  all  other 
things  combined;  and  now  after  nearly 
nine  years  on  this  Coast,  I  still  think  it 
the  best  farm  paper  I  ever  saw." 

Another  letter  received  this  week,  which 
was  from  G.  W.  Worthen  of  San  Jose, 
states:  "I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  old- 
est subscribers.  Your  paper  has  been  a 
weekly  visitor  since  the  early  seventies. 
Last  year  you  accepted  my  check,  so  I 
venture  to  send  the  same  this  time."  Mr. 
Worthen's  check  is  good  in  this  office  for 
any  amount. 


Pull  Out  the  Stumps  Quick!  T  J*".? 
Plant  on  Virgin  Soil 

ONE  year  makes  a  difference  of  from  no  profit  to  81.281 
on  40  acres.  Pull  out  the  stumps,  double  the  land 
value,  raise  a  bumper  crop  on  virgin  soil1  Thousands 
are  doing  it!  Why  not  you?  Get  a  Hercules  All  Steel 
Triple  Power  Stump  Puller1  Clear  your  land  once  for  all. 
Pull  any  stump  in  five  minutes— an  acre  or  more  a  day- 
three  acres  without  moving  machine.  The 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 

is  400%  stronger  and  60</<>  lighter  than  others.  Genuine  Steel 
means  strength.  Triple  power  means  more  pull  than  a  locomotive. 
Double  ratchets  mean  safrly.  Accurate  work  means  light  draft. 
Send  name  in  now  for  fine  free  book  and  special  price  offer! 
Don't  wait!   Write  a  postal  NOW!  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2  1  2  21st  Street  CENTER VI LLE,  IOWA 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  65l  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


HARROWS!  HARROWS!  HARROWS! 


THE  "El  REKA" 

1  to  5    See.]  '1A  to  146  Teeth)  2%"  Frame;  Teeth  %  S<|.  or  '/ix%xl2"  Long. 


Tin:  "BENI4  l  \ 


ai  to  KX>  T«-<-(li  Bach)  8%"  Framea;  Teetli  %"  Sq.  or  V.xKxiz". 
Write  for  Literature. 

Manufactured  by 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

4.">1  II,  :tini:m  St.,  San  Franciaco. 


Factory!  Ilriiiiia,  t'nl 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Frulta,"  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Best  San  Leandro  Tractor 
Takes  First  Honors 

AT 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

AND 

FRESNO  COUNTY  FAIR 

IN  COMPETITON  WITH  GAS  TRACTORS  OF  PRACTICALLY 
EVERY  MAKE  REPRESENTED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  THE 

Best  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 

WAS  CONSIDERED  IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

THAT'S  THE  REASON  WHY  OUR  USERS  ARE  GETTING 
BETTER  RESULTS— BETTER  SERVICE  THAN  THEIR  NEIGH- 
BORS. THAT'S  WHAT  YOU  WILL  GET— AND  WE  ARE 
READY  TO  PROVE  IT. 


THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


SAN  LEANDRO 
CALIFORNIA 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  elect rlc-drlven  Irrigation  pump 
i<  ill  ralne  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Is  so  carefully  designed  and  con- 
structed  that   they  have  a  higher 
efficiency  than  any  other  pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  In  price. 

Patented  1913  Automatic  Water  Balance  Write  for  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

S57-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Lob  Angelea,  212  No.  I.oa  Angelea  St.  Worka,  Weat  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Herefords  Advancing  in  California 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.] 

Hereford  conditions  in  California  have  been  steadily  improving  the 
past  year.  Wonderful  development  in  the  starting  of  new  registered 
herds  is  in  evidence,  and,  with  continued  improvement,  by  1915  our 
State  should  boast  of  some  excellent  Hereford  enterprises.  There  seems 
to  be  a  stimulus  entering  into  the  work  which  is  actuating  new  men 
in  the  breeding  world  to  look  more  closely  into  the  great  qualities  in- 


into  the  Hereford  future  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who,  if  they  determine 
to  go  into  the  business,  have  the  means  to  succeed  in  a  large  way.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Cone  herd  at  Red  Bluff  last  winter  is  about  to  bring 
fruition.  The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  one  buyer  who  is 
figuring  on  going  into  the  business  more  extensively,  and  another  buyer 
at  the  Cone  sale  is  now  negotiating  with  an  expert  feeder  to  take  hold 
of  the  herd  and  develop  it  so  it  can  do  more  for  the  cause. 

At  the  California  State  Fair  the  demand  for  Hereford  bulls  was  amaz- 
ing. Every  bull  on  the  ground  was  sold,  some  bringing  as  high  as  $400. 
Honolulu  buyers  were  quite  in  evidence,  making  some  good  purchases. 


Prize  Winning  Herefords  at  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Show. 


herited  by  the  Hereford:  his  great  rustling  ability;  his  record  on  the 
range  as  a  prolific  calf-getter;  his  great  staying  power  when  water  is 
to  be  found  only  at  great  intervals ;  his  ability  as  a  browser  on  the  rough 
ranges  located  in  the  high  Sierras,  and  his  quick  development  to  maturity 
where  feed  is  more  luxurious  and  plentiful;  his  great  uniformity  and 
quality  which  are  displayed  when  a  large  band  are  herded  together; 
and,  lastly,  his  wonderful  transmitting  powers  to  his  offspring. 

No  beef  breed  has  made  such  forward  leaps  as  the  Hereford  has  made 
in  the  last  decade.  True,  he  has  had  his  ups  and  downs  through  conten- 
tions and  jealousies  in  the  breed's  association,  but  never  in  the  history 
of  the  breed  has  more  harmony  existed  among  the  breeders  than  at  the 
present  time.   There  are  at  present  two  new  breeders  in  Nevada  looking 


The  Hawaiian  Island  trade  belongs  to  the  California  breeder,  and  with 
the  progress  the  breed  is  developing  now  in  the  State,  the  foreign  female 
trade  of  the  breed  can  be  handled  right  here.  Hawaiian  Island  and 
Central  American  breeders  love  a  dollar  like  all  other  men,  and  they 
will  never  pay  freight  on  Hereford  cattle  from  the  Middle  West  if  they 
can  get  as  good  right  here  in  California. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Hereford  Association  have  intimated 
that  if  our  Fair  management  will  endorse  their  regular  State  Fair  classi- 
fications, they  will  double  their  appropriation  to  the  cause  of  the  breed 
in  our  State.  Hereford  breeders  should  see  that  this  is  done  by  the 
State  Board  before  another  Fair  comes  around.    It  means  more  exhib- 

{Continued  on  Page  4 IS.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fui- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Veather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m  . ,  Oct.  22,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.62 

3.27 

3.13 

62 

38 

Heel  Bluff  

.06 

4.18 

1.88 

82 

42 

Sacramento  

.20 

1.45 

1.08 

82 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

.08 

1.33 

1.12 

76 

48 

San  Jose  

.01 

.72 

.97 

84 

36 

00 

.10 

.74 

88 

42 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

.68 

76 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.04 

1.29 

92 

40 

00 

.56 

.53 

92 

54 

00 

1.26 

.39 

86 

52 

The  Week. 


Only  two  topics  seem  to  be  fashionable  at  the 
moment :  polities  and  economics,  and  as  we  are 
out  of  the  running  with  one,  we  have  to  snatch 
desperately  at  the  other.  To  be  sure,  the  two  are 
so  interlaced  that  one  cannot  be  absolutely  sure 
that  lie  catches  straight  threads  of  either.  Our 
intention  is,  however,  to  thrust  out  for  economies 
and  catch  what  we  can. 

First  of  all  we  must  express  delight  at  the 
prominence  which  California  is  attaining  in  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  American  people,  which, 
just  now,  is  the  election  of  a  President.  When 
our  Governor  Johnson  was  given  the  second  place 
iu  a  new  way  to  play  this  game,  we  rejoiced  over 
the  advertising  which  would  incidentally  accrue 
to  California,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  we  are  getting  so  much  more  than  antici- 
pated. It  is  surely  a  great  thing  for  a  far-away 
State  to  have  a  local  product  capable  of  filling  a 
national  demand  as  our  Hiram  is  now  doing.  Cali- 
fornia, so  remote  that  a  Califoruian  in  an  Eastern 
city  can  wear  out  an  Eastern  journal  in  unfolding 
and  refolding  in  frantic  search  for  a  single  item 
of  home  news,  is  now  brought  into  the  very  center 
of  current  discussion  by  the  thrilling  oratory  and 
profound  piety  of  our  most  distinguished  citizen. 
It  seems  to  us  clear  that  every  Californian  should 
rejoice,  no  matter  what  his  politics  may  be,  that 
this  State  has  produced  a  man  for  the  hour — a 
man  whose  boldness  and  zeal  match  the  current 
demand  for  such  qualities  and  whose  conquest  of 
public  attention  will  do  more  to  awaken  the  whole 
pt  ople  to  the  potential  mastery  of  this  matchless 
State  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  than  anything 
else  could  possibly  accomplish.  Whether  you  like 
his  politics  or  not,  Governor  Johnson's  perform- 
ance is  the  greatest  card  this  State  has  ever 
played  in  the  game  of  national  prominence.  It  is 
a  fit  forerunner  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
It  is  dramatic,  spectacular,  significant  of  Cali- 


fornia's resources  and  readiness,  and  it  is  just  the 
thing  which  the  nation,  at  this  moment,  is  surest 
to  heed  and  admire.    Hiram  surely  has  hit  it  up 

fine! 

Will  Prices  Tend  Downward? 

We  will  not  stop  to  demonstrate  whether  the 
foregoing  is  polities  or  economies,  but  we  intend 
it  for  the  latter  because  it  will  lie  a  potent  in- 
fluence toward  the  attainment  of  that  which  this 
State  most  needs,  viz. :  advertising  tending  toward 
development.  There  arises  in  our  minds,  how- 
ever, another  question  which  scons  to  lie  more 
clearly  one  of  economics  but  may  he  somewhat 
otherwise:  why  is  Secretary  Wilson  so  anxious  to 
assure  people  that  prices  of  farm  products  will  be 
lower?  According  to  columns  of  cogitation  in  the 
Taft-like  journals,  Secretary  Wilson  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  prices  and  the 
effect  of  the  bumper  crops  in  the  United  States 
upon  such  prices.  He  claims  that  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  American  farmer  has  brought  about 
;i  material  decrease  in  the  cost  of  food  products, 
although  in  many  instances  the  reduction  will  not 
become  apparent  to  the  consumer  for  several 
months.  Secretary  Wilson  advised  the  President 
that  of  the  nine  great  crops  of  the  country — corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax- 
seed and  hay — the  October  1  prices  indicated  a 
saving  to  the  consumer  of  about  '.)'  ',.  or  nearly 
$500,000,000.  In  order  to  be  in  the  swim  of  cur- 
rent discussion  we  have  to  quote  some  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson's  specifications,  though  we  have  to 
admit  that  they  do  not  look  well  in  the  columns 
of  an  agricultural  journal : 

Secretary  Wilson's  report  shows  that  the  aggre- 
gate crop  in  the  United  States  will  be  about  20% 
greater  than  it  has  been  for  years.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  year  is  nearly  100.000.000  bushels 
greater  than  last  year,  and  high-yrade  flour  is 
costing  at  the  mills  80  cents  a  barrel  less  than  it 
did  a  year  ago. 

The'  corn  crop  exceeds  3.000.000.000  bushels 
(20%  more  than  last  year),  and  there  has  already 
been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  corn  of  7  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  hay  crop  has  increased  more  than  17,000.- 
000  tons  over  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  price  per  ton  has  fallen  $2.74.  This 
decrease  will  not  only  decrease  the  price  of  meats, 
but  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc. 

The  year's  oat  crop  amounts  to  1,417,600,000 
bushels,  an  increase  over  last  year's  crop  of  more 
thai]  50%,  according  to  the  report.  Most  of  this 
crop  is  used  as  food  for  stock,  and  the  increased 
crop  and  lower  prices  will  also  make  for  lower- 
prices  for  meats  and  all  live  stock  products. 

On  potatoes,  of  which  the  crop  is  37%  more 
than  last  year,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  nearly 
$100,000,000  in  the  cost  of  living.  On  October  1 
the  producers  were  getting  51.1  cents  a  bushel  for 
potatoes,  as  compared  with  88.3  cents  a  year  ago. 

This  year's  cotton  crop  is  the  largest  on  record, 
and  the  new  crop  may  bring  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  cotton  goods. 


Counting  Larger  Crops  Clear  Gain. 

We  cannot  think  of  anything  but  politics  which 
could  induce  a  man  interested  and  identified  with 
agriculture  to  utter  such  a  lot  of  ursine  prophe- 
sies. What  better  document  could  be  found  for 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  depress  prices?  The 
political  problem  seems  to  be  to  console  consumers 
without  alienating  producers:  which  is  done  in 
this  way:  "The  crop  increase  will  make  up  to 
farmers,  however,  for  reductions  in  price.  Secre- 
tary Wilson  shows  that  while  the  return  to  the 
producer  on  October  1,  1911,  amounted  to  $3,868,- 
000,000,  at  the  prices  prevailing  October  1  of  this 
year  their  return  will  be  $4,454,000,000." 

This  seems  to  mean  that  the  farmers  will  get 
$586,000,000  to  compensate  them  for  producing 
extra  DrArttisei  m  foIivVs : 


Wheat   100.000,000  bu. 

Corn   r  600,000,000  bu. 

Oats   700,000,000bu. 

Potatoes   125,000.000bu. 

Hay    17,000.000  tons 


This  looks  to  us  like  a  large  lot  of  stuff  to  grow 
for  the  extra  money  which  the  total  value  of  this 
year's  crops  may  show — including  the  larg<'  lot  of 
cheap  cotton,  of  which  no  figures  are  given.  No 
account  is  made  of  the  additional  cost  of  growing 
and  handling  the  larger  crop  for  which  the  high 
prices  induced  the  growers  to  make  strenuous 
efforts.  The  consolation  argument  is  based  on  the 
old  and  thoroughly  unscientific  assumption  that 
farmers  must  be  well  paid  because  total  sale-value 
of  the  product  is  large.  It  does  not  consider  the 
net  amount  the  grower  gets,  nor  the  increased  ex- 
penditure which  increased  production  requires 
from  him.  Therefore  we  do  not  think  Secretary 
Wilson,  in  his  capacity  of  farmer's  friend,  is  justi- 
fied in  acting  as  consumers'  political  consoler — 
but  this  is  another  case  in  which  politics  and  econ- 
omics get  so  tangled  that  we  cannot  be  sure  which 
is  the  good  thread  and  which  is  shoddy,  and  we 
pull  very  lightly  on  it. 

But  Are  Prices  to  Be  Lower? 

This  is,  of  course,  the  main  question,  and  we 
must  admire  Secretary  Wilson's  boldness  as  a 
prophet.  Except  for  immediate  purposes,  how- 
ever, boldness  is  not  a  hifjh  prophetic  attribute, 
as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  produce  speculation. 
In  the  long  quotation  above,  Mr.  Wilson  concedes 
lower  prices  in  flesh  and  other  animal  products 
because  there  is  so  much  more  stuff  to  be  fed  to 
animals.  But  when  you  come  to  prophesying  so 
broadly,  it  is  obviously  the  world,  and  not  this 
country  alone,  which  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. Let  us  therefore  glance  at  what  the  Ger- 
man experts  say.  and  we  may  suppose  that  they 
do  not  mix  politics  with  their  economics : 

Professor  Eulenberg  of  Leipzig  University  says 
that  the  rise  in  prices  is  no  misfortune  in  itself, 
but  it  is  a  threatening  symptom  for  the  future. 
The  world,  says  Eulenberg.  is  threatened  with  a 
products  famine.  The  prevailing  dearness  is 
merely  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not- 
enough  raw  material  in  the  world  to  go  round. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  two  decades.  The  de- 
mand for  manufactures  and  for  foods  has  grown 
enormously.  In  addition  there  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  this  population,  as  a  re- 
sult of  industrialization,  every  year  requires  more 
exotic  foods  and  more  manufactured  goods  and 
comforts.  The  producing  world  has  to  turn  out 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  turned  out  twenty 
years  aijo. 

These  factors  are  permanent,  the  dearness  must 
therefore  increase.  To  meet  the  demand,  aban- 
doned mines  will  be  reopened,  cattle  will  be  pas- 
tured on  unsuitable  land  and  cotton  grown  in  in- 
different climates.  There  will  still  be  a  supply  of 
metals,  meat  and  wearing  apparel,  but  all  these 
things  will  become  more  costly  every  year. 

The  rise  in  prices  is  universal.  The  United 
States.  England  and  Germany  all  had  relatively 
low  prices  down  to  1805-6,  after  which  followed 
the  high-price  wave  of  1900.  Then  there  was  a 
drop  for  two  years:  -then  a  rise  which  ended  in 
the  collapse  of  1907-08.  and  then  a  further  rise, 
which  is  continuing  today  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, with  slight  reactions,  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

It  therefore  appears  that  Mr.  Wilson's  prophesy 
of  lower  prices,  bringing  greater  comforts  to  con- 
sumers and  at  the  same  time  greater  prosperity  to 
farmers,  is  a  little  shaky  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  and  perhaps  a  little  dangerous  other- 
wise. 

Farmers  Need  Command  of  Capital. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  said  something 
about  that  before,  but  it  reasserts  itself  in  con- 
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nectiou  with  an  official  prophecy  of  declining 
prices.  The  report  comes  from  Chicago,  October 
19,  that  "farmers'  deliveries  of  wheat  continue 
to  increase.  Some  of  them  have  been  notified  to 
even  up  their  financial  obligations  with  the  banks 
in  the  Northwest,  and  it  was  reported  today  that 
grain  growers  in  the  Southwest  are  also  being 
urged  to  sell  their  farm  products  and  pay  off 
claims  held  by  bankers.  The  farmers  are  meeting 
these  demands.  Primary  markets  received  15,- 
455,000  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  week,  which 
was  5,627,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  previous 
week  and  more  than  double  the  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Now  that  farm- 
ers are  finishing  Tip  their  fall  plowing  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Southwest  and  Northwest,  still  larger 
receipts  may  be  looked  for." 

This  may  explain  a  part  of  the  decline  in  prices 
which  Mr.  Wilson  hails  as  a  delight  for  consumers 
and  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  local  argument  that 
prices  may  still  decline — without  any  compensa- 
tion for  producers,  however.  It  may,  in  fact, 
knock  a  few  figures  out  of  the  estimates  of  addi- 
tional money  which  farmers  will  get  for  this 
year's  crops.  This  behavior  of  the  bankers  is  an 
indisputable  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture is  not  being  adequately  and  fairly 
financed.  Why  should  farmers,  with  such  peer- 
less collateral  as  foodstuffs,  be  forced  to  deliver 
their  goods  when  that  outrageous  short-loan  ma- 
chinery for  moving  crops  is  started  up  because 
financiers  desire  to  make  another  turn  with  the 
money.  Not  only  are  farmers  harried,  but  rail- 
ways are  thrown  into  car-famines,  values  are  de- 
pressed by  forced  sales  and  trade  is  demoralized. 
The  food  producers  of  the  country  should  not  be 
subjected  to  loans  which  help  only  to  the  greater 
hurt.  This  is  a  condition  which  can  only  be 
ameliorated  by  a  better  system  of  financing  which 
shall,  by  reduced  interest  and  extended  lime,  en- 
able the  producer  to  move  his  grain  as  the  con- 
suming demand  and  orderly  transportation  re- 
quire. 


A  More  Jolly  Lot  of  Figures. 

We,  apparently,  cannot  get  away  from  figures 
(his  week,  and,  so  far,  they  all  make  us  cross. 
Why  not  fish  for  a  few  joyful  numerals  for  a 
closing?  Here  we  have  them  by  way  of  Panama. 
It  seems  that  Uncle  San  had  a  clear  eye  when  he 
look  to  hacking  at  the  isthmus.  Commerce  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
United  Stales  by  way  of  the  Isthmuses  of  Panama 
and  Tehauntepec  shows  a  remarkable  growth  in 
recent  years.  Prior  to  1907  all  merchandise  pass- 
ing between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
the  United  States  by  way  of  the  isthmus  utilized 
the  Panama  railway.  At  the  beginning  of  1907, 
however,  a  railway  line  190  miles  in  length  was 
opened  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec  in 
southern  Mexico,  constructed  with  special  facili- 
ties for  transferring  merchandise  from  vessel  to 
railway  and  railway  to  vessel,  and  since  that  date 
this  traffic,  on  both  the  Panama  and  Tehauntepec 
railway  lines,  has  grown  very  rapidly  ami 
amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  to  $125,000,000 
in  value,  against  $36,000,000  in  1908.  Already 
large  amounts  of  canned  and  dried  friiits  are 
going  eastward  from  this  State  by  the  isthmus 
routes,  and  thus  produce  movement  is  anticipat- 
ing the  opening  of  the  canal.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  a  slight  forecast  of  what  is  coming,  when 
the  time  of  transit  and  favoring  conditions  of 
water  shipment  will  make  it  possible  to  send 
durable  fresh  fruits  that  way.  And  then  the 
things  which  will  come  to  us:  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  advantages  which  California  will 
reap  from  the  enterprise. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Fall  Sowing  of  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  reading  the  Pacific 
Ruhal  Press  for  the  last  six  months,  and  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  as  Ave  are  undecided  upon  a  question 
of  sowing  alfalfa  seed,  am  writing  to  you  for 
advice.  We  have  summer-fallowed  land  which  we 
know  will  grow  good  alfalfa,  and  as  we  have 
just  had  four  inches  of  rainfall  upon  it,  we  were 
wondering  if  we  could  not  plow  the  twenty  acres 
and  get  a  stand  upon  it  in  time  to  stand  the  cold 
weather  this  winter.  Do  you  think  this  is  prac- 
ticable?— Reader,  Dunnigan,  Yolo  county. 

This  question  was  written  before  the  recent 
spell  of  dry  winds  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
by  this  time  the  writer  has  perhaps  learned  for 
himself  the  clanger  in  early  sowing.  If  four  inches 
of  rain  on  summer  fallow  connects  well  with  the 
lower  moisture  which  a  good  summer  fallow  ought 
to  conserve  in  the  soil,  such  sowing  is  rational ; 
but  if  the  summer  fallowing  was  not  done  well, 
that  is,  if  it  was  rough  plowing  without  enough 
harrowing,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  four  inches 
of  rain  might  not  be  safe  because  of  the  dry 
ground  beneath  waiting  to  seize  the  moisture  and 
so  dry  the  surface  that  sprouting  alfalfa  plants 
would  perish  between  dry  soil  below  and  dry 
wind  above.  Fall  sowing  will  give  enough  growth 
to  resist  frost  killing  iii  many  places  in  the  val- 
ley if  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  enough  to  carry 
the  plant  as  well  as  start  it,  or  if  showers  come 
frequently — otherwise  it  is  dangerous,  not  from 
frost  but  from  drouth. 


Moral  Suasion  and  Poison  Oak. 

To  the  Editor :  Is  there  any  health  or  other 
law  in  California  which  would  compel  a  property 
owner  to  cut  down  and  remove  poison  oak  brush 
on  division  lines  between  property?  What  action 
must  be  taken  to  compel  such  removal  by  the 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  fence?  Are 
there  any  chemicals  which  will  kill  the  poison  oak 
permanently  and  thus  keep  it  from  sprouting 
and  spreading? — Inquirer,  Los  Altos. 

We  are  not  sure.  There  is  such  a  law  against 
Johnson  grass,  and  probably  your  lawyer  could 
make  it  pretty  hot  for  your  neighbor  for  main- 
taining a  nuisance  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  if 
not  to  your  land — which  is  the  point  which  the 
Johnson  grass  law  covers.  We  know  no  chem- 
ical which  would  kill  the  plant  without  killing 
the  land  also  until  washed,  out  of  the  soil  by 
rains,  and  then  it  might  kill  things  on  your  side 
of  the  fence  if  the  underground  water  moved 
your  way.  Why  not  try  moral  suasion  and  see 
if  you  cannot  persuade  your  neighbor  to  grub 
out  his  poison  oak — just  as  you  have  already 
done,  of  course,  on  your  side  of  the  line? 

Worms  in  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  kill 
worms  that  are  eating  the  roots  of  my  lawn  grass? 
They  look  like  angle  worms  and  they  seem  to  be 
spoiling  the  grass  by  digging  out  like  tiny  gopher 
holes. — W.  I.  N.,  Pacific  Grove. 

We  do  not  know  anything  that  looks  much  like 
an  angle  worm  without  being  one.  We  do  know 
that  angle  worms  do  dig  out  to  the  surface  and 
make  little  piles  of  dirt  when  the  soil  is  too  wet 
for  their  comfort.  If  you  soak  your  lawn  too 
much  and  it  happens  to  be  on  a  shollaw  soil  so 
that  surplus  water  cannot  escape  by  drainage,  you 
are  possibly  forcing  the  worms  to  bring  their 
bedding  up  to  dry  out,  and  perhaps  you  are  rot- 
ting off  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  blaming  it 
onto  the  worms.  However,  this  is  guesswork,  be- 
cause we  cannot  be  quite  sure  what  form  of  life 
you  have  to  deal  with.    Tf  it  is  simply  a  question 


of  driving  some  earth  insects  away,  you  can  d< 
by  the  scattering  of  soot  from  the  chimney 
stove  pipe;  or  by  sparing  use  of  gas  lime  from 
the  gas-house  or  tobacco  dust  from  the  cigar- 
makers,  or  by  sprinkling  with  water  in  which 
nitrate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
a  tablespoonful  to  five  gallons. 

The  Corn  Ear-Worm. 

To  the  Editor:  This  year,  after  irrigating,  I 
planted  popcorn  on  barley  stubble,  thinking  in 
this  way  to  get  two  crops  from  the  land.  Now  I 
find  the  corn  worm  has  taken  it  all,  while  corn 
planted  earlier  came  through  all  right.  I  have 
been  told  that  by  sulphuring  just  as  the  s;lks  are 
coming  out  would  have  saved  it,  and  I  would  like 
your  advice  on  Ihe  matter. — J.  A.  C,  Modesto. 

You  happened  to  get  your  corn  in  the  silk  just 
as  the  moths  were  hunting  for  silken  nests.  The 
earlier  plantings  got  the  ears  too  far  along  to  be 
ca.ight.  Later  plantings  would  probably  have 
suffered  less  also.  Usually  the  late  planting  is 
safer  where  there  is  a  frost-free  season  long 
enough  to  ripen  ihe  corn.  Sulphuring  the  silk  is 
not  recognized  as  an  effective  remedy.  Every- 
thing imaginable  has  been  tried  as  a  repellent  on 
the  silk  without  success.  Probably  your  in-, 
formant  used  sulphur  at  a  time  when  no  moths 
were  busy  and  credits  the  sulphur  with  work 
which  if  did  not  do. 

Bare  Iron  in  Reinforcement. 

To  the  Editor:  If  bale  wire  is  used  as  rein- 
forcement for  concrete,  will  it  rust  away  and  be- 
come useless,  or  be  preserved  by  the  concrete? — 
A.  O.,  San  Francisco. 

Bare  iron  is  largely  used  in  reinforcement.  The, 
concrete  prevents  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  which  causes  rusting. 

The  Tomato  Worm. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you,  under  sep- 
arate cover,  a  large  caterpillar  which  is  destroy- 
ing tomato  vines.  They  eat  the  leaves  and  small 
branches.  What  are  they  and  are  they  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  the  tomato  plant? — R.  M.  D.,  Lower 
Lake. 

It  is  the  common  tomato  worm,  large  as  your 
little  finger  and  with  a  spine  on  its  poop  deck. 
It  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Sphinx  moths  or 
humming-bird  moths.  These  large  worms,  either 
on  tomatoes,  tobacco,  grape  vines,  etc.,  are  so  con- 
spicuous, that  hand  picking  or  snipping  with  a 
scissors  is  generally  practiced  on  them. 

Treatment  of  Fig  Suckers. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  season  I  planted  a  lot  of 
Calimyrna  fig  trees  and  most  of  them  grew.  A 
few  of  them  are  not  growing  from  the  tops,  but 
are  sending  out  suckers,  in  some  cases  above  and 
others  below  the  point  of  grafting.  Had  I  better 
let  these  suckers  grow  and  see  what  comes  from 
them  or  plant  new  trees? — Victor  Nelson,  Stevin- 
son. 

Craft  near  the  ground  all  those  which  are  send- 
ing suckers  from  below  the  graft.  Suckers  from 
above  grafting  point  can  be  trained  into  trees  by 
selecting  the  best,  tying  to  stakes  to  straighten 
up  and  removing  all  other  suckers  but  the  one 
selected. 

Peach  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  expect  to  get  good  re- 
sult by  grafting  some  kind  of  peach  to  19-year- 
old  almond  tree?  If  so,  what  kind  of  peach  will 
be  best?  When  shall  I  do  grafting?— N.  A.  J., 
San  Francisco. 

Peaches  take  to  the  almond  all  right.  Cut  off 
and  graft  in  the  branches  above  the  ma'n  fork- 
ing of  the  tree;  leaving  at  least  one  lar<,'c  branch 
to  be  grafted  later  or  to  be  cut  out  entirely  if  you 
have  peach  growth  enough  to  fill  the  top  suffi- 
ciently. Graft  in  any  kind  of  peach  you  find  to 
be  worth  growing.  Graft  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  dormant  season,  say  when  the  buds  are 
swelling  for  a  new  start. 
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Orchard  Hints  for  Beginners. 


Planting  Oranges  and  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
month  of  the  year  to  plant  oranges  in  Orange 
Vale  Colony,  Clarks  valley,  Fresno  county?  I 
also  want  to  know  if  you  think  olive  trees  would 
make  a  good  windbreak  for  an  orange  grove. 

I  am  from  the  East  and  live  in  the  Riverbend 
district,  southwest  of  Reedley.  I  have  no  luck 
raising  Irish  potatoes.  I  planted  some  this  spring 
and  they  just  roasted  in  the  ground  and  were  not 
fit  to  use.  Some  people  tell  me  now  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  and  again  just  after  Christmas. 
Please  advise  me  on  the  subject.  Of  course  in 
the  East  I  had  good  success  raising  potatoes,  but 
in  this  irrigated  place  I  don't  understand  the 
game. — B.  R.  J.,  Kingsburg. 

Orange  trees  are  planted  to  best  advantage  in 
the  spring  after  the  ground  has  become  warm  and 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  winter  are  over.  If  olive 
trees  were  allowed  to  grow  high,  they  would  fur- 
nish a  good  windbreak,  because  they  are  ever- 
green, but  one  trouble  would  be  that  the  olive 
has  the  same  kinds  of  insects  that  injure  the 
orange  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  kill  insects  on  a 
high  windbreak.  Still,  if  you  will  take  care  of 
the  olives  and  make  them  pay  their  way  by  bear- 
ing fruit,  they  will  serve  your  purpose  also  as  a 
windbreak. 


lime  and  weeds,  would  be  a  thoroughly  rational 
treatment  for  this  piece,  probably  better  than  to 
sow  the  vetch  upon  it  this  fall.  The  best  lime  for 
the  purpose  you  have  in  mind  would  be  air-slaked 
builders'  lime. 


Probably  Vine  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me,  through  your 
paper,  what  I  can  do  for  my  grape  vines.  I  have 
a  patch  of  grapes  and  I  notice  the  leaves  are 
curled  and  have  a  lot  of  dust  on  them.  My  soil 
is  gravel  and  loam. — J.  A.  R.,  San  Jose. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  powdery  mildew  of 
the  vine.  There  is  little  use  doing  anything  as 
late  as  this,  but  look  out  for  it  next  season  and 
sulphur  freely  as  soon  as  you  see  the  trouble  be- 
ginning on  the  tips  of  the  canes. 


Apple  on  Quince. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  October  12  is 
an  inquiry  as  to  grafting  quince  on  apple.  I 
have  an  apple  grafted  on  quince  root,  about  15 
years  old.  It  is  a  good,  robust  tree  and  a  good 
bearer;  in  fact  larger  than  the  average  tree  of 
that  age  in  my  orchard. — S.  H.  Stone,  Santa  Rosa. 


APPLE  PICKING  AND  GRADING. 


You  certainly  planted  your  potatoes  too  late 
in  the  season.  Plant  now  or  as  soon  as  the  ground 
gets  into  a  good  condition  of  moisture,  and  plant 
at  any  time  through  the  rainy  season  if  the  ground 
it  not  too  wet  or  too  cold,  but  it  is  useless  to 
plant  late  in  the  spring,  as  your  experience 
showed. 


Distances  for  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  on  my  ranch  here  about 
two  acres  planted  to  prune  trees.  They  were  set 
out  last  January  on  the  triangular  system,  18  feet 
each  way.  Do  you  consider  this  too  close  for 
prune  trees?  I  intend  extending  the  orchard 
next  January,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  I  take  out  every  other  row,  leaving  the  trees 
18  feet  in  rows  and  the  rows  36  feet  apart.  I 
would,  of  course,  have  to  follow  this  plan 
throughout  the  orchard.  Do  you  think  this  ad- 
visable, or  what  would  you  suggest?  If  this  plan 
is  followed,  would  you  advise  replanting  the  trees 
taken  out  of  the  alternate  rows? — M.  M.  K.,  Napa. 

Eighteen  feet  is  certainly  very  much  too  near 
for  prune  trees,  which  should  have  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-eight  feet  of  separation.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  them  with  a  wide  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  than  o  have  them  too  near  alto- 
gether, and  yet  it  is  better  still  to  have  the  trees 
equidistant  and  properly  placed.  If  we  had  the 
property,  we  would  consider  seriously  replanting 
the  two  acres  by  transplanting  the  trees  which 
have  been  one  year  in  the  ground  to  a  twenty- 
four  foot  distance  in  squares,  and  plant  the  ex- 
tension of  your  orchard  on  the  same  basis.  It  is 
fortunate  that  you  have  not  more  trees  planted 
as  the  first  trees  were,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
connect  the  mistake. 


To  Cure  a  Bad  Spot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  or  three  acres  in 
my  orchard  that  need  lime.  As  I  am  sowing 
vetch  each  year,  I  hardly  know  when  to  apply  the 
lime  so  it  will  not  conflict  with  the  vetch  or  vetch 
seed.  If  I  should  sow  the  lime  now  and  cultivate 
it  in,  would  it  interfere  with  the  germinating  of 
seed  or  growing  of  vetch  this  fall?  Or  would  it 
be  better  to  cut  out  the  vetch  this  winter  on  this 
particular  piece  of  ground?  Also  please  tell  me 
the  best  kind  of  lime  to  apply. — P.  R.,  Santa  Clara. 

You  can  apply  common  lime  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  to  the  acre  without  injury  to  vetches,  pro- 
viding the  soil  is  moist  and  the  fall  rains  come  on 
from  time  to  time.  However,  on  the  small  piece 
of  which  you  speak,  it  might  be  better  to  put  on 
lime  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  to  the  acre  and 
plow  it  in  shallow  after  the  rains  have  wet  the 
ground  thoroughly.  In  fact,  to  apply  the  lime, 
allow  a  weed  growth  and  then  plow  under  both 


Some  suggestions  on  Pacific  coast  apple  han- 
dling, carefully  sketched  by  A.  B.  Bateman  of 
Moshier,  Oregon,  in  the  Northwest  Horticulturist, 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  California  grow- 
ers : 

Picking. — Apples  should  be  clearly  not  imma- 
ture nor  over-ripe ;  one  condition  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  other.  Rules  generally  quoted  are  to  "pick 
when  the  seeds  begin  to  blacken";  "when  the 
color  characteristic  of  variety  has  developed," 
and  "when  the  fruit  yields  slightly  to  pressure." 

Early  picking  reduces  the  loss  from  wind- 
storms and  windfalls,  but  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
ples color  up  better  when  they  are  left  compara- 
tively longer  on  the  tree.  The  importance  of 
having  the  fruit  nicely  colored  when  picked  is  so 
apparent  that  many  growers  make  a  practice  of 
picking  over  the  trees  twice ;  first  taking  off  such 
apples  as  are  well  colored  and  up  to  size,  leaving 
others  that  will  improve  both  in  color  and  size 
for  some  little  time  after  the  first  picked  would 
have  fallen  or  become  over-ripe. 

Apples  stand  cold  storage  best  if  properly  de- 
veloped and  well  colored.  If  picked  before  de- 
velopment is  perfected  they  will  shrivel  and  the 
skin  will  exhibit  scald.  If  not  gathered  until  the 
mellowing  process  has  begun  their  life  will  be 
comparatively  short.  If  the  locality  or  season  is 
too  warm,  some  varieties  will  ripen  prematurely 
and  must  be  picked  without  waiting  for  perfect 
color.  Other  high  and  dry  localities  may.  in  some 
cool  or  cloudy  season,  lack  all  around  in  develop- 
ment even  up  to  severely  cold  weather. 

Careful  Handling. — Pickers  are  generally  inex- 
perienced and  too  often  indifferent.  The  grower 
must  expect  to  give  his  closest  attention  to  this 
work  or  have  a  foreman  who  is  competent,  both 
to  properly  instruct  and  compel  obedience  to  in- 
structions. It  is  essential,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
keeping  quality  of  apples,  that  they  be  handled 
with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Few,  even  experi- 
enced fruit  handlers,  sufficiently  realize  how  much 
the  fruit  is  injured  by  unthinking  carelessness  in 
handling.  "When  the  flesh  of  fruit  is  bruised,  the 
cells  are  crushed,  the  juices  are  liberated,  fer- 
mentation develops  and  decay  results.  An  abra- 
sion or  cut  caused,  for  instance,  by  striking  the 
edge  of  box  or  by  finger  nails,  or  when  a  stem 
has  pulled  out,  affords  entrance  for  mold  germs 
and  decay. 

Apples  that  can  be  reached  while  standing  on 
the  ground  should  be  placed  directly  into  boxes 
to  save  handling.  A  stand  or  small  table  about 
two  feet  high  is  very  convenient  to  place  the  box 
on.  For  apples  higher  on  the  trees,  step  ladders 
must  be  used.  Never  lean  ladders  against  the 
limbs  on  account  of  injuries  to  limbs  and  fruit 
spurs.  Apples  should  be  picked  by  a  twist  of 
the  wrist,  given  with  an  upward  or  downward 


motion  at  the  same  time.  This  motion  prevents 
most  entirely  the  pulling  out  of  stems  or  the 
breaking  off  of  fruit  spurs. 

Use  Baskets  or  Buckets.— The  best  practice  of 
northwest  apple  growers  is  to  use  buckets  or  bas- 
kets for  picking  into,  rather  than  any  kind  of  bag, 
as  bruising  is  inevitable  with  the  latter. 

Galvanized  buckets  of  twelve  or  fourteen  quarts 
capacity  and,  with  little  or  no  flare,  are  generally 
used. 

A  stout  wire  hook  can  be  attached  to  the  bail, 
to  hang  the  bucket  to  the  ladder  or  limb.  Som* 
buckets  made  especially  for  the  purpose  have 
bail  and  hook  in  one  piece,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment, as  the  hook  cannot  fall  against  and  injure 
apples. 

Several  patented  picking  buckets  are  on  the 
market  that  are  designed  to  empty  the  contents 
through  the  bottom,  which  is  a  good  feature. 

With  the  ordinary  bucket  it  must  be  lowered 
into  a  box  and  carefully  inverted  while  holding 
the  apples  in  place  with  one  hand  so  that  they 
will  suffer  no  fall. 

Orchard  Boxes.— Provide  orchard  boxes  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  picking  crew  at  least  until  the 
graders  send  back  empties.  A  very  satisfactory 
size  for  these  boxes  is  14x10x18  inches  inside 
measurement.  The  ends  should  be  full  one-inch 
thick  with  hand-holes  in  them  for  lifting  the  box. 
The  sides  and  bottoms  should  be  %  inch  thick. 
Top  cleats  are  1x2  inches  by  14%  inches  long, 
nailed  on  flush  with  outside  of  ends,  driving  an 
8-penny  finishing  nail  at  each  end  of  cleat  into 
the  side  of  the  box.  Bevel  the  under  corner  of 
the  cleats  so  apples  will  not  be  injured  on  a  sharp 
corner.  An  additional  feature  that  will  add  to 
the  durability  of  the  box  will  be  cleats  up  and 
down  each  inside  corner  of  the  box,  marie  by  rip- 
ping sticks  IV2  inches  square  into  triangular  sec- 
tions. 

Handling  to  Packing  House. — Never  take  ship- 
ping boxes  into  the  orchards.  Such  use  is  sure 
to  soil  them  and  they  are  then  unfit  for  shipment. 
When  filled,  the  boxes  should  be  placed  in  the 
shade  until  they  are  hauled  to  the  fruit  house. 
If  the  weather  is  particularly  hot,  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  boxes  in  the  orchard  over  night,  so  that 
they  may  be  cooled  before  storing  and  also  that 
the  fruit  house  may  be  kept  cooler  by  not  open- 
ing it  up  much  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

For  hauling  from  the  orchard,  the  best  wagon  is 
a  low-wheeled  one  with  wide  tires  and  a  platform 
so  boxes  will  not  slip  off.  Provide  bolster  springs 
and  if  there  is  much  distance  to  haul,  or  the  road 
is  rough,  cover  the  apples  loosely  with  a  tarpaulin 
or  sacking  so  that  the  top  apples  in  boxes  will  not 
roll  and  joggle  against  each  other,  which  some- 
times makes  numerous  small  bruises. 

A  well-built  packing  house  should  be  on  every 
fruit  farm.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  provide 
temporary  storage  for  a  crop,  as  there  are  always 
contingencies  that  might  prevent  prompt  ship- 
ment. Study  well  for  convenience  in  the  work 
of  sorting  and  packing  and  shipping,  with  abun- 
dance of  light  in  the  work  room.  If  apples  are  at 
all  dirty  or  coated  with  spray,  they  should  be 
wiped  but  not  polished.  If  the  sorter  wears  cot- 
ton gloves  it  will  take  but  a  slight  twist  to  clean 
the  apple.  If  apples  are  to  be  wiped,  it  should  be 
done  soon  after  picking  or  it  will  be  harder  to 
accomplish.  Another  reason  for  sorting  and 
wiping  at  once  is  that  the  orchard  boxes  may  be 
emptied  and  the  apples  stored  in  shipping  boxes 
ready  for  the  packer. 

Grading. — When  graded  and  sized  by  hand, 
about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  two  or  three 
grades  of  two  sizes  each,  leaving  the  packer  to 
complete  the  sizing.  In  a  small  way,  it  is  possible 
to  be  recommended  for  efficiency  or  economy. 
More  experience  and  better  judgment  is  required 
for  grading  and  sizing  than  for  packing.  When 
apples  are  delivered  in  correct  manner  for  pack- 
ing, it  is  found  that  women  and  girls  can  turn  out 
satisfactory  work  rapidly.  The  need  for  mechani- 
cal help  in  this  department  has  brought  out  many 
inventions  which  are  distinct  aids.  Some  consist 
of  sorting  and  packing  tables  arranged  conven- 
iently for  hand  work,  others  automatically  size 
the  apples  as  sorters  feed  the  different  grades  to 
the  machine,  which,  in  turn,  delivers  them  to  the 
packing  tables. 

Grading  Rules. — The  grading  rules  of  the  North- 
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western  Fruit  Exchange  for  1912,  are  here  sub- 
mitted as  having  a  wide  application  and  use : 

Extra  Fancy. — This  grade  shall  consist  of  sound, 
smooth,  well  formed  apples  only ;  free  from  all  in- 
sect pests,  disease,  blemishes  and  physical  in- 
juries ;  free  from  worms,  worm-holes,  stings,  scale, 
scab,  sun-scald,  fungus,  dry-rot,  decay,  water-core, 
spray  burns,  bruises,  limb-rub,  russetting,  skin 
puncture,  skin  broken  at  stem.  All  apples  must 
be  of  natural  color  and  shape  characteristic  of  the 
variety.  Apples  heavily  coated  with  dirt  or  spray 
must  be  cleaned. 

Color  requirements  for  this  grade  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Solid  red  varieties,  like  Arkansas  Black,  Gano, 
Jonathan,  Missouri  (Pippin),  Spitzenberg,  Wine- 
sap,  etc.,  must  have  at  least  75%  of  good  natural 
color.  Mcintosh  Red  requires  66%%  of  bright 
natural  color. 

Striped  or  partially  red  varieties,  like  Ben 
Davis,  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  Stayman  Winesap, 
etc.,  must  have  at  least  50%  of  good  red  color. 

Red  cheek  or  blush  varieties,  like  Red  Creek 
Pippin,  Winter  Banana,  etc.,  must  have  a  dis- 
tinctly colored  cheek  or  blush. 

Sizes  in  this  grade  shall  not  be  smaller  than 
175 's;  except  that  Jonathan,  Missousi  (Pippin) 
and  Winesaps  may  be  packed  as  small  as  200 's. 

Fancy. — Apples  in  this  grade  must  possess  the 
same  physical  requirements  as  to  soundness  and 
freedom  from  insect  pests,  disease,  blemishes  and 
physical  injuries  or  defects  as  in  "Extra  Fancy," 
with  the  exception  that  minimum  defects,  such  as 
light  limb-rub  and  russetting  may  be  accepted. 
Broken  or  punctured  skin  will  not  be  permitted. 
Slight  deviation  from  proper  form  may  be  in- 
cluded, but  this  will  not  include  clearly  mis- 
shapen fruit.  Fancy  grade  must  be  considered 
as  representing  strictly  first-class  commercial 
fruit,  fit  for  any  market.  Apples  heavily  coated 
with  dirt  or  spray  must  be  cleaned. 

Color  requirements  for  this  grade  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Solid  red  varieties  must  have  at  least  331/5% 
of  good  natural  color. 

Striped  or  partially  red  varieties  must  have  at 
least  20%  of  good  red  color. 

Red  cheek  or  blush  varieties  must  have  correct 
physical  qualities  without  requirement  as  to  color. 

Sizes  in  this  grade  shall  not  be  smaller  than 
175 's,  except  as  follows:  Newtown  Pippins  and 
other  yellow  or  green  "Pippin"  varieties,  may  be 
packed  up  to  225 's  inclusive.  Solid  red  varieties 
may  be  packed  up  to  200 's  inclusive  when  con- 
taining not  less  than  50%  of  good  red  color. 
Winesaps  and  Missouri  Pippins  may  be  packed  as 
small  as  225 's  when  of  not  less  than  75%  of  good 
natural  color. 

"C"  Grade. — This  grade  shall  be  made  up  of 
all  merchantable  apples  not  included  in  the 
"Extra  Fancy"  or  "Fancy"  grades.  Apples  must 
be  free  from  all  insect  pests,  worms,  worm-holes, 
disease  or  physical  injuries,  including  skin  punc- 
ture and  broken  skin.  No  requirement  as  to  color 
except  that  the  fruit  must  not  be  clearly  immature. 

Sizes  may  be  as  small  as  200 's  except  under  un- 
usual circumstances. 

Even  the  "C"  grade  described  above  is  intended 
to  be  fully  good  enough  to  justify  long  distance 
shipments.  Any  poorer  fruit  should  only  be 
shipped  to  meet  some  special  demand  of  a  near-by 
market  and  sold  as  "cooking"  apples  or  "culls." 
Ultimately  in  all  fruit  sections  there  will  be  evap- 
orators, canners,  cider  and  vinegar  factories,  etc. 


THINNING  SUGAR  PLUMS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press  there  was  an  article  on  thinning  Sugar 
prunes.  Now,  in  Sonoma  county  the  Sugar  prune 
has  always  been  thinned;  in  fact  if  they  were  not 
thinned  the  trees  would  all  break.  Mr.  Burbank 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  world  at 
large,  but  his  Sugar  prune  comes  as  near  being  a 
nuisance  as  anything  in  the  form  of  a  tree  could 
be.  I  speak  from  a  very  dear  experience,  for  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  $10  for  one  foot  of 
Sugar  prune  wood.  This  was  grafted  on  some 
Yellow  Egg  plum  trees  and  made  wonderful 
frowth.  The  next  year  I  hired  an  experienced 
man  to  bull  me  one  hundred  myrobalan  roots  to 
this  Sugar  prune  wood,  giving  him  half  for  his 
trouble.    He  budded  the  wood  upon  peach  roots 


instead,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  all  I  had  was 
a  straggling,  ragged-looking,  non-profitable  or- 
chard. The  Sugar  prune  wood  is  too  brittle  any- 
where, but  on  peach  it  does  not  seem  to  affiliate 
at  all.  My  son  has  gradually  dug  them  out  and 
planted  French  prunes.  But  the  Sugar' prune  on 
plum  he  thins  out  every  year  and  prunes  close, 
keeping  all  limbs  as  short  as  consistent  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  tree.  It  surely  pays  to  thin 
Sugar  prunes,  as  they  are  really  heavy  bearers 
and  the  wood  is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
fruit.  At  least  that  is  the  experience  of  Sonoma 
county  growers.  Susan  Swaysgood. 

Pomona. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  this  note  of  experience 
with  the  Sugar  prune.  We  can  hardly  see  that 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Burbank  in  this  connection 
is  justified.  Although  he  probably  does  his  best 
as  a  prophet,  there  are  probably  some  things  in 
the  future  he  does  not  foresee.   Your  own  account 


Citrus 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamson.] 

The  experts  are  busy  just  now  making  a  guess 
at  the  size  of  the  coming  crop  of  oranges.  It 
would  seem  at  this  time  that  any  est  imate  is  little 
more  than  a  guess,  as  the  fruit  is  too  small  to 
give  any  definite  idea  of  the  final  output  of  the 
trees.  There  are  so  many  things  to  intervene  in 
the  maturing  of  a  crop  of  citrus  fruit  that  may 
make  an  entire  change  in  the  result.  Just  now 
there  is  on  hand  a  term  of  heated  and  excessively 
dry  weather,  with  a  tendency  to  desert  winds. 
These  are  conditions  which  make  for  limitations 
in  the  size  of  fruit,  and  require  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  grower.  Too  many  rely  on  the 
approach  of  winter  rains  and  the  usual  irrigations 
are  not  so  carefully  tended  and  it  is  quite  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  trees  curled  badly  at  this  time 
of  year.  Dry  trees  now  mean  small  fruit  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  picking  season,  at  the  time 
large  fruit  is  at  a  premium.  However,  to  return 
to  the  estimate :  the  railroads  estimate  a  crop  of 
55,000  cars,  and  the  Exchange  estimate  is  only 
two  or  three  thousand  short  of  that  amount. 
Surely  an  enormous  output  of  fruit  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Of  this  there  will  be  about 
8000  cars  of  lemons,  the  balance  being  oranges. 

This  estimate  is  figured  with  average  conditions 
of  weather  in  view.  Supposing  the  opposite  of 
the  dry  conditions  above  noted  should  prevail  and 
a  wet  fall  like  that  of  1889  be  repeated  this  year. 
The  increase  in  sizes  might  make  an  increase  of 
25%  in  the  total  output. 

Having  these  possibilities  in  view,  it  becomes 
more  than  ever  important  that  only  the  best  fruit 
should  be  marketed.  . 

It  has  been  hoped  for  years  that  there  would  be 
found  some  means  by  which  the  lower  grade  fruit 
could  be  turned  into  by-products  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  a  paying  basis,  but  so  far- there  has  been 
nothing  but  failure.  There  is  now  being  carried 
on  a  set  of  experiments  looking  to  better  results, 
by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Co-operative  Handling. — In  the  meantime  it  be- 
hooves the  growers  of  citrus  fruit  to  keep  up  the 
splendid  work  of  organized  selling  of  their  pro- 
duct, as  under  any  haphazard  system  of  selling 
there  could  be  only  disorder  and  loss. 

Another  feature  for  the  consideration  of  the 
California  orange  grower  is  the  new  attitude  of 
the  Florida  growers.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  formation  of  the  Florida  Exchange  would  be 
followed  by  betterment  of  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  Florida  oranges. 

They  came  here  for  the  plan  and  the  details, 
and  also  for  their  manager,  and  this  year  have 
taken  several  men  familiar  with  the  packing- 
house end  of  the  work.  This  is  all  looking  to  a 
better  pack  and  a  more  desirable  package  to  sup- 
port the  better  selling  agency.  While  this  is  good 
for  the  Florida  grower,  and  incidentally  is  better 
for  the  California,  grower  than  the  slaughter  of 
Florida  fruit,  it  is  also  a  strong  factor  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  public  favor. 


shows  that  you  had  the  knowledge  that  the  nr 
balan  would  be  a  better  stock,  and  proba 
neither  you  nor  Mr.  Burbank  were  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  the  man  you  hired  flim-flammed  you 
on  the  stock  for  your  trees.  All  such  things  have 
to  be  charged  up  on  the  experience  account  of 
your  ledger.  As  for  the  Sugar  prune,  it  is  proving 
more  valuable  than  it  was  held  to  be  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  the  valleys  north  of  the  bay  its  acreage 
is  being  extended  by  those  who  have  found  it  sell- 
ing well.  We  certainly  do  not  advise  its  planting 
as  a  substitute  for  French  prune,  but  those  who 
are  making  money  with  it  will  not  blame  Mr.  Bur- 
bank For  making  it.  Not  only  for  size  of  the  fruit, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  the  tree,  the  fruit  should  be 
thinned,  and,  so  far,  enough  more  has  been  re- 
ceived for  large  fruit  to  warrant  additional  out- 
lay to  gel  it. — Editor.] 


Notes. 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  marketing  of 
the  orange  crop  is  the  output  of  apples  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  is  reported  as  being  very  large. 
Some  reports  indicate  a  total  of  upward  of 
45,000,000  barrels,  which  added  to  the  large  or- 
ange crop  will  certainly  wall  for  the  populace  to 
eat  and  otherwise  dispose  of  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  fruit. 

The  Lemon  Product. — The  disposal  of  the  lemon 
crop  is  a  different  matter,  controlled  largely  by 
two  factors :  the  import  supply  and  the  weather 
in  the  East  at  the  time  when  lemons  arc  usually 
sold.  The  past  season  both  these  factors  operated 
to  the  undoing  of  the  lemon  market. 

Another  feature  that  gave  trouble  was  the  per- 
sistence of  the  various  decay  molds.  One  of  these 
was  particularly  hard  to  handle.  Its  development 
was  from  the  inside,  and  lemons  might  be  sorted 
ever  so  carefully,  and  passed  as  good,  and  within 
ten  days  show  a  large  percentage  of  decay.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  fungus  entered  by 
way  of  the  stem,  which  in  many  cases  was  quite 
loose  from  the  fruit,  and  worked  up  into  the 
fruit,  possibly  and  most  probably  while  the  fruit 
was  in  the  orchard.  The  Milestone  solution 
seemed  to  have  no  effect,  and  careful  handling 
was  no  insurance,  the  decay  being  extremely 
heavy  in  the  May  and  June  pick. 

There  is  a  nice  crop  of  new  lemons  on  the  trees, 
which  is  getting  to  size.  The  fruit  is  of  excellent 
texture  and  gives  promise  of  a  plentiful  crop  for 
the  spring  months  of  very  desirable  fruit. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  the  out- 
look for  the  citrus  grower  this  season  is  good,  the 
crop  is  bountiful,  the  quality  seems  as  good  or 
rather  better  than  usual  and  the  marketing  ar- 
rangements are  in  good  hands  to  insure  conserva- 
tive methods  and  honest  dealing. 

The  Frost  Issue. — The  growers  are  mainly  con- 
cerned just  now  with  the  preparation  for  the  bat- 
tle against  frost,  if  it  becomes  necessary.  Large 
jiumbers  of  heaters  have  been  ordered  and  tanks 
are  being  installed  and  filled. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
there  is  less  talk  than  usual  of  the  sure  signs  of  a 
mild  winter,  etc.  Each  one  wants  to  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  how  to  do  it  and  to  he  sure  he  will 
be  prepared.  One  writer  compares  it  to  the  par  i 
ble  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins,  and  urges 
the  growers  not  to  be  found  without  oil  in  their 
heaters. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  making  arrangements 
to  equip  several  special  stations  for  the  study  of 
frost,  among  the  citrus  groves  of  the  south,  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  lessons  learned  that  will 
lead  to  the  better  protection  of  these  crops  from 
the  few  cold  nights  that  endanger  them. 

The  vetch  is  growing  splendidly  in  the  orchards 
and  soon  will  cover  the  ground.  The  rain  of  two 
weeks  ago  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  young  vetch 
plants,  although  not  enough  to  have  much  effect 
on  the  trees,  as  it  did  not  sink  deep  enough  to 
reach  the  roots. 

The  rain  made  a  temporary  check  in  irrigation 
where  pumped  water  is  used,  but  full  irrigation 
has  been  resumed  in  most,  cases. 
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Fine  Arts  in  Selling  Vegetables. 


Probably  not  niany  of  our  readers  han- 
dle their  garden  products  by  direct  sale 
to  consumers,  for  peddling  truck  in  this 
State  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers; and  yet  some  idea  of  direct  trade  as 
promoted  by  fine  arts  may  disclose  oppor- 
tunities and  suggest  lines  of  activities  to 
some  of  those  who  are  trying  to  turn 
time  to  best  account  and  get  the  utmost 
from  small  farms  situated  near  commu- 
nities of  consumers.  At  any  rate,  it  sug- 
gests the  importance  of  winning  custom- 
ers and  is  very  interesting  in  its  details, 
when  are  prepared  for  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  by  a  man  who  speaks  of  his  own 
doings: 

The  Ship  and  the  Cargo. — I  carried  my 
vegetables  from  the  push-cart  to  the  door 
in  a  light  wooden  tray  having  two  com- 
partments each  11  by  14  inches  in  size. 
In  this,  after  I  had  matured  the  various 
things,  I  was  able  to  place  from  four  to 
six  kinds  of  vegetables  and  yet  make  a 
good  display  of  each.  Thus  I  carried  two 
pails  of  beans  of  two  quarts  each,  from  six 
to  a  dozen  cucumbers,  assorted  into  two 
or  three  grades  in  different  parts  of  the 
tray,  two  heads  of  lettuce,  four  bunches 
of  radishes  and  a  bunch  of  beets,  or  of 
turnips,  or  of  each.  By  pla'ing  the  bright 
red  radishes  between  the  cucumbers  and 
the  lettuce  at  the  front  side  of  the  tray, 
all  three  were  made  conspicuous  and  at- 
tractive. Beets  and  turnips,  being  larger, 
were  piled  behind.  With  such  a  display, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  say  much.  At  a 
house  which  I  was  visiting  for  the  first 
time  I  usually  said  that  the  things  were 
"fresh  from  my  own  garden."  Of  course, 
the  appearance  of  the  vegetables  substan- 
tiated that  statement.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
necessary  to  say  even  that  much,  but  I 
wanted  the  customers  to  learn  that  I 
was  not  handling  things  grown  by  other 
people.  Then  I  told  the  prices  without 
waiting  for  the  customer  to  ask. 

Planning  for  Quick  Sale. — A  tray  full 
of  vegetables  would  commonly  last  for 
sales  at  two  or  three  houses,  thus  saving 
returns  to  the  cart  to  replenish  stocks; 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 

Full  an  acre  t>r  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
Btuinp  In  &  minutes  or  lesB.  Don't  have  loafer  land 
wlien  it*M  fto  eaxy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stunijta  out! 
Make  1000%  profit  by  Ming  the  Hercules.  (1281.00 
the  first  year  on  40  acres!  1760.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 


Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.      Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

1X2  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPK  WORKS, 

100  Eleventh   St.,  San  Franelneo. 


but  I  once  sold  nine  bunches  of  onions 
at  one  house  and  seven  bunches  of  rad- 
ishes at  another.  Sometimes  I  would  go 
to  half  a  dozen  houses  without  selling 
anything,  and  then,  later,  I  would  sell 
at  erery  house  in  a  row  of  six  or  eight. 
It  happened  that  two  routes  overlapped 
on  one  block,  so  that  I  called  at  those 
houses  three  times  a  week.  In  those 
houses  I  sold  twice  as  much  per  house 
as  in  those  at  which  I  called  but  twice  a 
week. 

Of  course,  I  soon  learned  what  quanti- 
ties of  each  vegetable  were  usually  want- 
ed. Thus  beans  were  taken  two  quarts 
at  a  family,  as  a  rule,  but  frequently  four 
quarts  were  called  for  and  rarely  but  one. 
It  was  easier  to  sell  a  dozen  radishes  in 
two  bunches  for  five  cents  than  in  one 
bunch  for  the  same  price. 

L.vrk  fob  Buyers. — The  arrangement  of 
the  vegetables  on  the  tray  was  a  most 
important  matter.  For  example,  some 
bunch  onions.  They  were  the  read  Weth- 
ersfield  and  had  a  glossy  white  bottom 
with  a  dark  green  top  and  a  neat  red 
collar  between.  The  first  time  I  carried 
them  I  covered  the  bottom  of  one  com- 
partment of  the  tray  with  a  layer  of 
hunches  laid  with  the  bulbs  toward  the 
buyer.  On  top  of  that  layer  I  placed  four 
hunches  so  that  the  white  bulbs  and  red 
collars  were  on  top  of  the  dark-green  tops 
below.  The  contrast  of  colors  was  strik- 
ing and  effective.  I  sold  eighty  bunches 
in  visiting  ninety  houses.  Later,  I  experi- 
mented on  different  days  by  piling  the 
onions  on  the  tray  regardless  of  appear- 
ances. Thereupon  the  sales  fell  off  at 
once,  but  were  revived  promptly  by  re- 
arranging the  bunches  to  make  a  proper 
display. 

I  notice  that  the  people  living  in  two 
family  houses  had  as  good  taste  in  their 
choice  of  vegetables  as  those  who  had 
half-acre  lawns  around  their  homes.  But 
there  were  a  number  of  families  of  for- 
eigners on  one  route  who  always  bought 
the  grades  of  lowest  price — the  over-large 
or  ill-shaped  cucumbers,  for  example. 

Quality  Indispensable. — I  have  empha- 
sized the  matter  of  looks  because  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Well-displayed 
vegetables  sell  themselves — literally.  But 
let  no  gardener  who  distributes  his  own 
products  get  the  idea  that  quality  is  a 
negligible  or  even  a  secondary  matter.  He 
can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
work  on  the  theory  that  "people  buy  vege- 
tables with  their  eyes  only."  I  speak 
from  experience  in  this  as  in  all  else  I 
write  here.  In  proof  ol  what  I  say  about 
quality,  let  me  tell  that  I  grew  Keeney's 
rustless  wax  beans  The  pods  are  flat 
and  of  irregular  shape,  while  their  color 
is  not  especially  attractive,  though  fair. 
There  were  other  varieties  of  beans  on 
the  market  that  were  handsomer  than 
mine;  but  after  my  first  trip  with  them 
over  my  route  the  patch  was  too  small. 
1  saw  women  throw  handsomer  beans, 
purchased  at  the  grocery,  into  the  gar- 
bage pail  in  order  to  take  mine  instead. 
Women  living  on  streets  that  I  did  not 
visit  left  money  with  friends  on  my  streets 
mi  order  to  get  these  beans.  Before  the 
end  of  the  season  I  had  the  wives  of  four 
grocers  among  my  regular  customers.  It 
was  all  because  of  the  excellent  flavor. 

For  sweet  corn,  I  had  my  own  seed,  a 
cross  of  Golden  Bantam  on  Cosmopolitan 
made  three  years^>reviously.  I  had  select- 
ed out  the  yellow  kernels, -but  many  ears 
showed  white  kernels,  ncverthless.  Then, 
too,  the  ears  were  small,  though  larger 
than  Bantam.  But  I  sold  that  corn  at 
15  cents  a  dozen  when  the  groceries  were 
offering  Evergreen  at  10  cents.  Further 
than  that,  I  sold  my  third -grade  cucum- 
bers at  4  or  5  cents,  when  the  groceries 


HAWAIIAN 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

244  California  St.    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Potash  Salts 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Thomas'  Phosphate 
Powder 

Double  Superphosphate 


-Etc.- 


Manufacturers  of 

Complete  Fertilizers 

^>>- — 

TRADE 


HAWFERC0 


MARK 


Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer 
Vegetable  Fertilizer 

Orange  and  Lemon  Fertilizer 
Nursery  Stock  Fertilizer 

Cereal  Fertilizer 

Bone  Meal,  Fish  Guano,  Tankage, 

Superphosphate  and  all  Fertilizer  Materials 

Get  your  fertilizers  from  a  reliable  firm.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  Coast,  and  back  our  fertilizers 
with  our  guarantee. 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

It  Pays  To  Fertilize! 
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sold  the  run  of  the  crate  for  10  cents  a 
dozen.  The  flavor  and  quality  did  it  every 
time. 

Observe  I  am  writing  about  a  retail 
trade.  In  that  a  man  quickly  makes  a 
reputation  of  some  kind.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  selling  through  a  commission 
merchant  and  want  to  know  nothing,  but 
perhaps  I  may  obtrude  the  opinon  that 
a  man  who  sells  stuff  of  poor  flavor  and 
poor  in  other  respects  at  any  time  by  any 
means  is  working  a  sort  of  bunco  game. 
Of  course,  those  who  ship  must  have  stuff 
that  will  stand  up,  but  for  my  trade  I 
prefer  what  the  seed  catalogues  call  "home 
garden"  varieties. 

It's  Best  to  Sell  to  the  Consumer. — ■ 
As  we  all  know,  those  who  sell  to  the 
grocers  find  prices  dropping  swiftly  after 
the  season  begins.  A  week  may — it  often 
does — lower  the  price  to  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing. But  when  fresh  vegetables  of  the 
best  quality  are  sold  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer, a  fair  price  is  obtainable  through- 
out the  whole  season.  I  sold  beans  at 
6  cents  a  quart  through  August,  and  a 
late  lot  in  September  brought  7%  cents — 
a  two-quart  pail  for  15  cents.  It  was  a 
small  lot,  also.  Of  course,  some  custom- 
ers grumbled  at  the  higher  prices,  but 
they  continued  to  buy.  With  patience 
and  kindly  courtesy  and  underlying  firm- 
ness, no  one  will  lose  his  trade  because 
his  prices  are  higher  than  those  made  by 
others  on  inferior  goods. 

What  Is  There  in  It? — I  will  now  give 
an  idea  of  the  income  that  a  push-cart 
man  may  hope  for.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  physical  limitations  of  the  busi- 
ness. Because  of  their  weight,  I  could 
carry  no  more  than  six  bushels  of  turnips 
in  a  load.  They  sold,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  for  50  cents  a  bushel.  Then  there 
is  the  time  limit.  Because  the  vegetables 
are  usually  wanted  for  the  noon  meal,  the 
sale  is  excellent  between  7  and  11  in  the 
morning.  It  is  discouragingly  slow  after 
dinner.  Because  of  this  limit,  I  could 
sell  but  few  more  than  three  bushels  of 
beans  in  a  trip,  and  so  carried  no  more. 
But  I  sold  from  150  to  180  cucumbers  at 
the  same  time.  Then,  though  I  never  had 
a  proper  variety  of  vegetables  through 
the  season,  I  often  had  a  good  assortment 
during  the  first  hour  of  the  sale,  and  by 
calculation  I  feel  assured  that  I  can  sell 
a  load  of  ten  or  twelve  pecks,  each,  of 
peas  and  beans,  150  cucumbers,  40  to  60 
bunches,  each,  of  radishes  and  onions,  50 
to  70  heads  of  lettuce,  and  possibly  a 
supply  of  some  other  vegetable,  without 
increasing  the  time  spent  on  the  street  to 
any  great  extent.  I  certainly  did  better 
than  that  in  the  first  hour's  sale  on  many 
days  when  I  had  an  assortment,  and  (be- 
ginning at  7  o'clock)  I  was  able  to  cover 
the  usual  space  along  the  street — to  visit 
the  usual  number  of  houses — by  8  o'clock. 
To  handle  both  peas  and  beans  in  chat 
time,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
them  in  some  sort  of  a  gift  package — a 
paper  carton,  for  example — in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  measuring  out.  With 
nothing  but  roots,  like  turnips,  carrots, 
and  beets,  with  a  few  cabbages  and  win- 
ter radishes  on  top,  I  received  as  little 
as  $3.50  for  a  cartload.  With  beans  and 
cucumbers  alone,  I  sold  one  cartload  for 
$11.46.  The  daily  average  ranged  from  $6 
to  $8. 

The  cost  of  selling  has  not  been  cal- 
culated as  yet,  though  I  have  full  notes; 
but  a  partial  calculation  indicates  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  is  the 
limit.  As  the  grocer  was  willing  to  pay 
me  but  a  dollar  a  bushel  when  beans  were 
retailing  at  8  cents  a  quart,  the  profit  in 
cash  made  through  retailing  is  manifest, 
but,  as  I  hope  I  have  made  it  appear, 
the  other  advantages  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. With  an  active  helper  and  an 
enlarged  carrier,  I  hope  to  do  still  better 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
riments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which    is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


VICIA 
VILLOSA 

This  hardy  vetch  is  the  earliest 
crop  for  cutting,  supplies  enor- 
mous bulks,  of  which  all  ani- 
mals are  fond  and  brings  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil.  100  pounds, 
$9.00.  Write  for  sample  and 
information. 


Captain  Giessner, 

Seed-Grower, 
Rittergnt  Moys  (Silesia), 
Germany. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES 

Use  our  High  Grade  0-14-9  mixture  now  with  cover  crop  for  green  ma- 
nuring.   Splendid  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Martinez,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL  R.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  >l. 
Ilurbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  or  flat 

GALVANIZED  SrEELj%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
for  oeciouous  prop- 
•  ping  and  training 
OA  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Oal.: 

Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


Rich  Dry  Cattle  and  Sheep  Manure 

Air-Slacked  Lime  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
N.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Me  13.7""  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Some  Talks  on  Dry  Farming. 


To  the  Editor.  I  am  a  "dry"  rancher 
in  a  southern  California  upland  valley. 
1  work  3600  acres  under  the  summer-fal- 
low system.  I  planted  240  acres  of  Kaffir 
corn  this  spring.  It  made  a  poor  show- 
ing, due  to  my  getting  it  too  thick;  but 
the  best  I  have  seen,  planted  by  experi- 
enced men  on  the  same  of  kind  of  soil, 
will  not  run  more  than  four  sacks  to  the 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.-  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

From  preaeat  Indlcatloaa,  atoek  will 
agala  be  abort  for  aext  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. White  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-1S. 


The  Silva-Bergtltoldt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BULBS 


For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne'*  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROLTLEDGE  SEED  &  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill,  California. 


acre.  This  I  consider  a  loser.  On  some 
land  in  coves  in  the  hills  where  the 
land  is  a  sandy  silt,  the  corn  does  well, 
but  I  have  no  such  land.  My  land  runs 
from  a  sand  to  a  heavy  adobe,  and  I 
planted  the  lightest  ground. 

Will  Kaffir  corn,  if  put  up  at  the  right 
time,  make  good  silage?  If  so,  I  can 
produce  about  four  or  five  tons  of  fodder 
to  the  acre.  Will  sorghum  make  silage 
and  do  you  think  it  will  produce  the  same 
tonnage  as  the  Kaffir  corn?  What  we 
farmers  must  do  is  to  grow  a  spring  crop 
of  some  kind  to  help  pay  expenses  of 
summer- fallowing. 

I  have  a  Holt  caterpillar  with  which 
I  have  cut  expenses  down  nearly  half 
compared  with  mules.  I  have  1600  acres 
ready  for  seed  which  has  been  plowed 
twice,  nine  inches  deep.  I  expect  t~is 
to  yield  me  a  good  crop,  but  the  expenses 
have  been  considerable.  Were  I  able  to 
grow  a  summer  crop  I  would  have  a 
cinch  on  the  grain  end  of  it.  I  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  peas  and  beans  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  hold  of,  but 
with  poor  results.  Were  it  possible  to 
produce  a  good  silage,  would  it  be  worth 
anything  as  a  feed  for  beef  steers?  What 
would  be  accomplished  in  three  months' 
feeding  with  plenty  of  barley  straw  as 
a  roughage? 

Another  thing,  if  commercial  fertilizer 
is  of  advantage  to  orange  men,  why 
would  it  not  benefit  us  barley  men?  I 
find  by  inquiry  that  most  of  them  have 
ceased  to  use  anything  but  nitrate  of 
soda.  They  seem  to  think  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  of  no  value.  All 
of  these  men  grow  a  cover  crop  of  vetch; 
besides  that  they  use  only  nitrate  of  soda. 
What  is  your  idea  of  fertilizers? 

We  have  plenty  of  stray  to  plow  un- 
der at  all  times.  If  I  should  grow  a 
crop  of  vetch  by  planting  in  January  or 
February,  grow  it  to  maturity  (which 
would  be  after  the  ground  was  dry  in 
the  spring),  pasture  this  down  with  sheep, 
with  the  droppings  and  the  value  I  would 
receive  from  the  vetch,  would  I  get  bet- 
ter results  than  from  a  straight  summer- 
fallow  where  the  moisture  is  retained  and 
the  ground  kept  clean?  Or  if  this  vetch 
was  turned  under  for  a  few  years  would 
the  results  justify  the  expense?  Do  you 
know  of  a  pea  that  will  stand  frost  and 
make  as  much  top  as  vetch? 

The  present  system  of  farming  must  be 
changed;  while  a  few  good  summer-fallow 
men  are  making  a  little  money,  the  great 
majority  are  just  breaking  even  or  run- 
ning behind.  We  have  raised  crops  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  although 
the  rainfall  is  just  as  great  or  greater 
now  and  our  seasons  just  as  good,  we  get 
no  more  than  half  of  what  we  did  twenty 
years  ago.  Why? 

I  am  not  farming  for  fun,  neither  am 
I  in  need  of  health.  I  am  a  young  man 
in  the  business  six  years,  and  have  made 
good  as  it  goes  down  here,  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  whole  thing  can  be  changed 
and  our  country  be  made  to  produce  more 
than  it  ever  did.  If  you  make  a  practice 
of  answering  such  letters  as  this,  please 
answer  mine.  Any  suggestion  you  make 
as  to  experiments,  either  with  summer 
crop  or  fertilizer,  will  be  tried  out.  Any 
literature  you  may  have  and  will  send 
me  will  be  closely  read  and  highly  ap- 
preciated. Trusting  I  may  hear  from  you 
soon,  I  am  Yours  very  truly, 

Ethanac,  Cal.  Ci.eve  Gentry. 

[Kaffir  corn  is  one  of  the  sorghums. 
There  are  very  many  sorghums,  so  we 
cannot  tell  which  one  of  th»m  you  wish 
us  to  compare  with  the  Kaffir  corn.  In 
the  Imperial  valley  they  are  using  largely 
dwarf  milo,  which  is  another  sorghum. 
Nothing  but  an  experiment  in  a  particu- 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lile  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


p  ANIMAL  Ha>> 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acmeof  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  \  to  \ 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don 't  invest  in 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  ind  Largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 

211  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BE  RE  A,  OHIO 


WILL50N5 
WONDER 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight  Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  11-3. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 
If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Why  not  realize  more  money  for  your 
products?  Even  sizes  look  better,  sell 
better.  Undoubtedly  you  must  please 
the  eye.  Own  a  "New  Idea"  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Grader.  Grades  from  one  to 
three-tons  per  hour.  Anything  from 
peas  to  coeoanuts,  wet  or  dry.  Re- 
quire one  horse-power.  No  products 
come  in  contact  with  metal,  clog  or 
stick.  Raw  eggs  do  not  break  going 
through  this  machine.  Can  be  set  from 
one  product  to  another  in  a  moment's 
time.  Sorts  from  two  to  five  sizes. 
Regular  stock  machines,  or  will  build 
to  order  any  size  for  any  purpose.  Ask 
for  free  trial. 

THOMAS   MACHINE  MFQ.  CO. 

1444  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POINDEXTER,  Slate  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  its  own  cost. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


erforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Each  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  is 
used  in  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  house 
about  each  tree,  which  in- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  loss  in  your 
tree  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  in  the  winter 
while  the  bark  Is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned In  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  each  you 
could  protect  rhem?  Think 
it  over,  and  write  us  for 
samples  and  prices  or  phone  us  your 
wants — Greene  1S25. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

935  E.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


Iar  locality  will  tell  which  one  is  best 
for  that  locality. 

Sorghum  is  used  in  silage,  and  silage 
is  being  profitably  used  in  connection  with 
other  feeds  for  beef  stock.  Whether  these 
things  can  be  done  profitably  under  your 
conditions,  we  cannot  definitely  say.  If 
you  cannot  get  more  than  four  or  five 
tons,  green  weight,  for  the  silo,  we  doubt 
it. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  just  as  good 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  grain  and  hay- 
as  they  are  to  grow  oranges,  but  of  course 
there  must  be  moisture  enough  present. 
No  fertilizer  can  take  the  place  of  an 
adequate  amount  of  water.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  rational  to  use  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  with  nitrate  of  soda  than 
to  use  the  latter  alone,  for  continued 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  deplete  the 
land  of  other  substances,  and  may  also 
render  it  alkaline  if  used  in  excess,  but 
that  would  be  indefinitely  distant  with 
the  amount  you  are  likely  to  use  for 
grain  or  hay. 

Your  plan  of  growing  legumes  and 
sheep  feeding  instead  of  bare  fallow  is 
all  right,  except  that  you  would  not  save 
the  moisture  that  you  do  by  a  bare  fal- 
low well  worked.  If  you  are  summer- 
fallowing  to  gain  two  seasons'  rainfall 
for  one  crop,  the  growing  of  vetches  or 
anything  else  will  use  up  moisture  which 
you  are  planning  to  save.  The  common 
field  pea  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost. 
We  know  no  other  that  will  do  better, 
but  the  vetch  is  generally  preferred  to 
it  as  a  winter  growth. 

The  reason  why  your  land  will  not  pro- 
duce as  well  in  the  same  ■  water  as  it 
did  formerly  means  that  the  fertility  is 
being  used  up,  and  therefore  a  rational 
system  of  fertilization  is  essential. 

Roughly  speaking,  if  you  would  increase 
the  live  stock  and  practice  more  pastur- 
age in  rotation  with  grain  and  hay  grow- 
ing, it  will  make  for  the  improvement  of 
crops  and  the  prosperity  of  the  region, 
but  this,  of  course,  requires  more  capital 
and  also  requires  broader  knowledge  than 
is  required  in  simply  growing  hay  or 
grain  with  a  summer  fallow.— Editor.] 


THE  GOVERNMENT  MUST  DO 
IT  ALL. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  article  on  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  last  week's  issue, 
entitled:  "A  Full  Market  Basket,"  you 
truly  state  that  "the  peddler's  cart  and 
the  market  basket  are  not  the  answer." 
We  can  no  more  go  back  to  the  market 
basket  and  the  old  time  market,  as  re- 
vived by  the  well-meaning  Mayor  Snow 
of  Fresno,  than  we  can  go  back  to  the 
ox  cart  and  the  row  boat.  The  markets 
of  the  future  must  take  the  form  of  spa- 
cious emporiums  owned  and  conducted  by 
the  municipalities,  where  the  dwellers  of 
the  cities  can  telephone  'their  orders  and 
have  the  goods  delivered  at  their  doors 
from  municipally  owned  automobile 
trucks.  All  the  means  of  distribution 
must  be  owned  and  conducted  by  the 
nation,  State  and  municipalities,  and 
when  we  have  advanced  that  far  the 
actual  producers  of  the  nation  will  be  in 
control  and  the  workers  of  the  cities  re- 
ceiving sufficient  recompense  for  their 
labor  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  all  of  the 
good  things  of  life — without  the  constant 
worry  of  "the  high  cost  of  living." 

San  Francisco.  Rollar  Allen. 

[We  cannot  go  that  far,  but  you  are 
welcome  to  declare  your  view  of  it. — 
Editor.] 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  alno 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFEH, 
Office:    624    California  St.,    San  Franclnco. 


Your 
Money 
Back 
on  the 
Cover 
Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD— A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 

low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

FARMflfFRM  11 's  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rHI\inUUCI\lTI  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  82.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  Information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  > 

Established  1871 

Seed&PlantCo. 

326-326-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  Injure  the  bark,  and  are  In  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  913.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

243.1  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


SHASTA  DAISIES,  BURBANK  STRAIN 

Measuring  6  Inches  across.     2000  extra  fine  plants  for  sale. 
Delivery  any  time  after  November.    Write  for  circular. 

VICTOR  JOHANSEN  SEED  COMPANY, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


Various  Notes. 

A.  R.  Gallaway,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Sonoma  county,  gives  the  acre- 
age of  bearing  vineyard  in  that  county 
as  16,325  acres  and  the  acreage  of  non- 
hearing  vineyard  as  488  acres. 

Railway  officials  estimate  the  lemon 
crop  of  San  Diego  county  for  the  coming 
season  at  1200  carloads. 

S.  W.  Foster,  who  for  the  past  six  years 
has  heen  engaged  in  deciduous  fruit  in- 
sect investigations  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
insecticide  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  entomologist  and  manager  of  the  in- 
secticide department  of  the  General  Chem- 
ical Company  of  California  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Foster  will  also  be  engaged 
in  research  and  special  service  work  as 
regards  insect  pests  of  orchard  and  truck 
crops. 

A  note  received  from  the  San  Benito 


r\  WORD 

To  Every 
Prospective 
Planter 


THIS  YEAR  you  don't  want  to  make 

any  mistake.  It  takes  several  years 
to  know  what  the  fruits  of  your 
labors  will  be.  Therefore  it  Is  ad- 
visable to  buy  from  a  reliable  nur- 
sery that  will  supply  you  with  re- 
1  labia  stock 

GUARANTEED  TRUE  to  NAME. 

It  is  one  of  our  cardinal  principles 
not  to  sell  any  stock  that  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  plant  ourselves. 
WE  (iliow  EVERYTHING 
THAT  CROWS. 
It  makes  little  difference  what  your 
wants  may  be — we  can  supply  you 
with   an   el»t»;mt   .stuck  of  fruit  and 
ornamental    trees,    plant*,  shrubs, 
ewrgreeiia,  vines,  roses,  etc. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
us   early   as   to   your   probable  re- 
quirements— or  send  us  your  list  for 
prices  and  suggestions. 

YOV  NEED  OUR  HOOK — 
"California  Horticulture,"  the  fruit 
growers'  guide.'  It  is  rilled  With 
valuable  information  on  planning, 
planting,  pruning,  etc.  120  pages. 
Fully  illustrated.  Describes  2000 
different  varieties  of  trees  and 
■plants.    Price,  25c  postpaid. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200000? 


URSERIES'i 

GEO.C.ROED1NG:PRES,andmOR 
Box  18  fresno. California 


BIG  NONEYinlKp 
OFF  SEASON 


One 

Man 
can 
ruiv 
it 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
a  tcamoperatesit  and  easily  moves 
.'lorer  any  road.   Borea  ererythini 
excerlhard  rork.  and  it  drill!  that. 
HO  tower  or  (taking;  rotates  Its  own 
drill.  Easy  terms;  write/or 
~     ,  catalog. 

Lisle  Mr*.  Co. 
■•X  512s  Clarinda,  low*./ 


Vineyards  Co.,  of  Hollister,  states  tliat 
its  crop  of  wine  grapes  is  very  good  this 
year  and  that  wine  is  fermenting  Well. 
The  crop  on  the  big  acreage  of  this  com- 
pany will  not  all  be  gathered  until  the 
middle  of  November. 

Paul  R.  Jones,  who  for  the  past  five 
or  six  years  has  been  in  the  Government 
service  as  an  entomologist,  and  who  for 
three  years  has  been  stationed  at  San 
Jose,  where  he  studied  the  thrips  problem, 
has  resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Jones  will 
from  now  on  be  the  entomologist  and 
manager  for  the  chemical  department  of 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco.  This  company 
will  manufacture  and  distribute  the  "Uni- 
versal" brand  of  tree  sprays,  operating 
not  only  in  the  deciduous  fruit  districts, 
but  also  in  the  southern  citrus  sections. 
After  making  the  exhaustive  study  of 
orchard  insects  pests  that  he  has,  Mr. 
Jones  will  be  able  to  help  his  company 
as  well  as  fruit-growers  of  the  Coast  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  clean  orchards. 

E.  D.  Turner,  of  Isleton,  on  the"  Sacra 
mento  river,  has  two  of  the  largest  wal- 
nut trees  of  the  State.  They  are  about 
45  years  old  and  are  grafted  on  the  black 
walnut  root — a  remarkable  incident  in 
itself,  when  we  think  that  the  grafts 
were  made  forty  years  ago.  The  trees 
measure  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  the 
spread  of  the  branches  will  average  75 
feet,  and  the  trees  are  about  60  feet  high. 
They  bear  good  crops  nearly  every  season. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

During  last  week  in  Chicago  most  of 
the  choice  fat  cattle  showed  at  least  10 
cents  gain,  and  some  fancy  yearlings 
showed  a  gain  of  15  cents.  A  few  head 
of  choice  1300  to  1700-lb.  steers  wer» 
pushed  to  $11.25  per  100  lbs.,  Armour  & 
Co.  being  prominent  in  this  high  trad- 
ing. This  week  arrivals  have  been  more 
numerous,  causing  a  break  of  25  to  35 
cents  under  high-water  mark  for  the  year. 

We  learn  that  in  Arizona  yearling  steers 
are  selling  by  the  pound  and  old  cows 
are  bringing  $38  per  head.  California 
buyers  are  covering  that  territory  to  se- 
cure feeding  stock. 

James  Bryden.  a  large  sheep  raiser  of 
Butte  and  Plumas  counties,  last  week 
purchased  1644  head  from  Charles  Ward, 
to  be  delivered  at  Bryden's  ranch  near 
Honcut.  Bryden  shipped  eight  carloads 
of  sheep  to  San  Francisco  last  week  which 
brought  full  market  price. 

The  creameries  of  Kings  county  paid 
out  to  the  dairy  farmers  for  September 
deliveries  of  butter-fat  $170,000.  The 
creameries  of  Tulare  county  paid  out 
$102,285. 

E.  F.  Hale,  of  the  Orland  creamery, 
Orland,  Glenn  county,  last  week  distrib- 
uted among  the  patrons  of  the  creamery 
forty  more  head  of  Jersey  dairy  cows. 
Mr.  Hale  supplies  the  stock  for  a  small 
payment  down  and  the  balance  on  easy 
terms  and  is  thus  building  up  an  exten- 
sive dairying  industry  in  the  district. 

B.  Williams,  county  live  stock  inspector 
of  Fresno  county,  had  nine  cows  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis  destroyed  during 
September.  A  herd  of  cattle  near  Dos 
Palos  was  found  to  be  affected  with  an- 
thrax and  vaccinated.  Swine  plague  ap 
peared  on  a  ranch  near  Sanger  and  the 
hogs  were  inoculated  by  Williams. 

The  heaviest  sale  of  cattle  this  year  in 
the  Klamath  Falls  district  of  southern 
Oregon  was  made  last  week,  when  .1.  C. 
Mitchell  paid  the  Tule  Land  &  Livestock 
Co.  $46,970  lor  6S3  head. 


Perplexing  Prune  Problems. 

The  prune  situation  locally  shows  no 
change,  but  distant  factors  are  developing 
which  should  react  favorably  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia prune-grower.  The  Balkan  war 
may  be  expected  to  curtail  the  supply  of 


MORSE'S 


If  }  ou  tire  fond  of  beautiful  Hum  it.  you  nhould 
Mend  for  our  ni:  Itulli  t'ntulotr/ue.  It  eontnlns 
nil  the  latest  unit  most  popular  varieties  and 
k1\in  helpful  liintM  aud  suggestions  «•»  fcOW  to 
set  best  results.     Send  for  our 

"1912  BEST"  BULB  CATALOGUE 


An  assortment  of  14(1  beautiful  and  handy  bulbs 
for  92.10.    Postpaid  for  93.50. 

Send  In  your  order  at  once,  as  this  Is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  planting. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

117   Market   St.,   San  Frnnelseo,  Cnl. 


'•"*  "~.        ■■■  - 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


510  Bank  of  Italy  Hldg. 
San  Francisco 


728  Con.  Realty  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


This  illustrates  one  the  many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


, RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO., 

531  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


■"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
(torn  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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prunes  available  for  export  from  Bosnia, 
Servia,  ami  other  prune-producing  states 
in  the  war  zone,  as,  even  if  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties do  not  place  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  all  foodstuffs,  including 
dried  fruits,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  transportation  facilities,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  will  be  of  an  uncertain 
and  spasmodic  nature.  Thus  the  markets 
which  have  heretofore  absorbed  the  ex- 
ports of  eastern  Europe  will  turn  to  Cali- 
fornia for  their  supplies. 

The  packers  of  Santa  Clara  county  re- 
iterate that  the  prune  crop  of  the  valley 
is  100,000,000  pounds,-  or  50,000  tons,  and 
show  no  inclination  to  come  forward  with 
offers  which  would  induce  the  growers 
to  let  go.  The  growers  of  the  Morganhill 
district  have  formed  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation among  themselves,  erected  a  pack- 
ing house,  and  have  more  business  than 
the  building  can  conveniently  hold.  The 
Chico  prune  pool  of  Butte  county,  which 
is  said  to  control  from  2000  to  2200  tons, 
is  still  intact  and  anxiously  awaiting  re- 
plies to  letters  and  telegrams  addressed 
to  Eastern  marketing  centers  asking  for 
bids.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that 
any  bid  to  receive  consideration  must  be 
for  not  less  than  the  minimum  adopted 
;by  the  pool,  which  is  believed  to  be  a 
4c  basis. 

It  is  reported  that  some  growers  in  the- 
Santa  Clara  valley  are  selling  prunes  at 
.3  to  3 '/4c  A  large  buyer  for  foreign 
shipment  stated  this  week  that  he  looked 
lor  a  firmer  market  by  the  middle  of 

PLANT  HOLLAND  BULBS  NOW 

"Write  for  our  Illustrated  descriptive 
■cutnlogue  on  bulbs,  sweet  peas,  pansies 
nnd  seasonable  flowers  for  Immediate 
planting. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO., 
257  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circular* 
and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon.  Illinois. 


JOEAUTIFY  YOUR  PLACE 

Get  my  free  Book 
TREES-SHRUBS- 
VINES  &  PLANTS. 

Mention  this  Paper 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 


704  Bryant  St. 


San  Francisco 


Pull  Those  Stumps! 


Slumpy  bnni at.  money-losing  forma.  You  can't  lalw  bumper  crop* 
with  stumps  on  your  form.  Cut-over  lands  made  raluaMo  by  Ilia 
mighty  Monaroh  Steel  Stump  Puller-tbe  |Rlltaf  that  le  guaranteed 
up  to  6<Mi.tM<t)  pounds.  Outwearsand  outpiills  all  others.  18years' 
experience-has  PROVF.P  Itl    The  ONl.Y.Btumppull'  r  In  th<  STOlld  , 

k  txntmi  Mai  genuine  ••iied  strand''  STEEL  wire  i 

.  Rol'E — the  kind  used  br  the  U.S.  Qoeernment.  Mode  ofhlirlieat  / 
l  grade  Iteneemer  steeljn  our  own  big  factory— OUARA.VTEED^ 


November,  and  that  foreign  orders  were 
always  slow  at  this  season.  It  would  seem 
that  growers  would  do  well  to  hold  a  few 
weeks  yet  for  better  prices. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Oct.  19,  1912. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Fri- 
day, Oct.  18th,  as  reported  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors: 

Pears — 31  cars.  Very  little  in  the  line 
of  winter  pears  now  remain  in  the  State 
except  Easter  Buerre.  These  pears  are 
exceptionally  good  this  year,  being  ol 
fine  size  and,  owing  to  the  long  dry  fall, 
unusually  well  ripened. 

Grapes — 646  ears.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  shipment  for  the  week  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  shown  in  our  letter  of 
last  week.  The  Tokay  season  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  expected 
that  next  week  will  practically  end  ship- 
ments of  this  variety.  Cornichons  and 
Emperors  are  going  forward  in  constantly 
increasing  volume,  and  there  will  be 
steady  and  fairly  liberal  shipments  of 
both  varieties  until  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son.   Fruit  is  in  fine  condition. 

Total  shpments  to  Oct.  19  12,139  cars 

Total  shipments  to  same  date, 

1911  10,924  cars 


Concerning  Raisin  Conditions. 

Alex  Gordon,  member  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  and  an  old  raisin- 
grower,  states  he  can  foresee  no  change 
in  present  market  conditions  until  prices 
go  so  low  that  owners  will  have  to  tear 
up  the  vines,  as  only  then  will  packers 
cease  short  selling.  Criticism  of  the  pack- 
ers is  not  justified  in  all  cases,  the  un- 
businesslike methods  employed  by  the 
growers  being  responsible  for  much  of 
the  trouble.  Concerning  the  "million- 
dollar  corporation"  Mr.  Gordon  said: 

"I  am  not  well  enough  informed  to  ex- 
press a  definite  and  unqualified  opinion, 
but  assuming  that  the  growers  have  about 
the  same  ideas  that  they  had  in  old  As- 
sociation days,  I  believe  that  if  the  mil- 
lion dollar  company  gets  in  two  thousand 
growers  it  will  have  about  reached  the 
limit.  Then  the  three  thousand  other 
growers  remaining  on  the  outside  will 
either  swamp  the  company  by  attempting 
to  unload  their  raisins  on  it,  or  will 
sell  lower  on  the  outside  for  cash." 


Largest  Wool-Producing  Countries. 

According  to  Dalgety's  Wool  Review 
(1911-12),  Australia,  the  number  of  sheep 
throughout  the  world  at  the  latest  dates 
at  which  such  figures  are  available,  is 
computed  at  616,229,372.  Of  these,  Aus- 
tralasia jhas  117,011,654;  Argentina,  77,- 
303,517;  United  States,  57,216,000;  Turkey 
(Europe  and  Asia),  55,000,000;  Russia 
(Europe  and  Asia),  79,196,918;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  30,484,000. 


Mr.  Lively  Lauded. 

D.  O.  Lively,  vice-president  of  the  Port- 
land Union  Stockyards  Co.,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  his  immediate  presence  in 
San  Francisco  to  assume  his  position  as 
director  of  the  Live  Stock  Department  of 
the.  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, has  resigned  the  former  position. 
His  resignation  has  been  accepted,  to 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  month. 


Freight  Rates  Reduced. 

Substantial  reductions  in  freight  rates 
on  green  and  dried  fruit  shipments  from 
points  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  rail- 
way in  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties 
to  San  Francisco  are  announced  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  the  reduc 
lions  ranging  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  ton 
for  the  different  shipping  points. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  had  no  trouble  In  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  was 
iuh  all. 

It  is  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  It  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  It  to  do  so  In  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  nbout  it? 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  Industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  Is  this  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish  fair  and  living  prices  for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  ail  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  it  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for— union  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


Satisfied  with  Your 
Power? 

If  the  power  you  are  now  using  isn't  giving" 
entire  satisfaction  we'd  like  to  have  you  in- 
vestigate "Pacific  Service.''  It  is  quick, 
reliable,  economical. 

There's  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  it 
for  power  because  you  know  it  is  always 
there,  waiting  to  obey  your  command,  day 
or  night 

"Pacific  Service"  embodies  the  latest  thought 
in  reliable,  economical  power.  Why  not 
install  it,  and  have  your  power  question 
economically  and  satisfactorily  settled  ? 

"We'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  wish  to  ask.    Write  us. 

"Pacific  Service  "  is  "Perfect  Service  " 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT  AS   A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK  AS   A  COAL. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
4G1  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Ruga  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
200«  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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Sidelights  at  the  C.  C.  O.  A.  Conven- 
tion at  Turlock. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  Turlock  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Creamery  Operators'  Association 
was  a  great  meeting  of  representatives 
of  a  great  industry  of  a  great  State,  and 
it  was  held  in  a  district  that  typifies  the 
greatest  things  in  the  industry.  And, 
furthermore,  everybody  enjoyed  himself 
or  herself,  had  a  fine  time,  and  great 
things  were  started  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  State  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State  itself. 

This  was  not  a  convention  of  creamery- 
men,  it  was  a  convention  of  dairymen 
and  creamerymen,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  first  named;  the  program  showed  it, 
the  dairymen  present  in  numbers  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  State  felt 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Sfttij  and  Positive  Com 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  Memuh. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupglsts,  or 
pent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  'for  descriptive  circumio. 
THE  LAWRgNCE-Wl^LIAM,-'  CO.,  Cleveland  ft 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

1.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
BALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 

Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  287.  BERKELEY.  CAL.. 


it,  and  the  dairymen  got  together  to  form 
an  association  of  their  own  that  cannot 
help  but  make  great  changes  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  dairymen  and  creamerymen. 
A  little  more  work  like  that  done  at  Tur- 
lock and  the  better  understanding  be- 
tween creamery  and  patron  that  will  de- 
velop will  make  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars difference  every  year  to  the  pro- 
ducers, improve  wonderfully  the  quality 
of  the  butter  produced,  give  the  consumer 
a  kind  of  dairy  product  that  will  make 
his  mouth  water,  assure  a  big  demand  for 
California  butter  in  the  East  in  spring 
and  winter,  remove  harmful  and  foolish 
municipal  and  other  legislation,  dissemi- 
nate beneficial  information  and  otherwise 
aid  the  industry  in  every  possible  way. 


Turlock  certainly  is  a  great  dairy 
town  and  showrs  what  dairying  does  for 
a  district,  also  why  California  is  getting 
on  the  map  as  a  dairying  State.  Nine 
years  ago  Turlock  was  nothing  but  a  sand 
station  in  a  district  that  had  given  out 
for  wheat  farming.  Now  the  town  is  one 
of  the  livest,  cleanest,  prettiest  towns  in 
California,  and  Turlock  people  would  get 
pretty  hot  if  a  person  tried  to  prove  any 
other  town  was  more  alive  or  better.  It 
would  be  hard  to  prove  such  a  thing,  too. 

Anyway,  Turlock  had  the  facilities  to 
make  the  many  visitors  all  comfortable 
and  happy,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
took  them  through  the  surrounding  coun- 
try on  an  auto  ride  that  showed  what 
good  soil,  plenty  of  water,  alfalfa  and 
diversified  farming  would  do. 


The  very  best  thing  done  at  Turlock 
was  the  final  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Dairymen's  Association 
along  a  new,  unique  and  very  effective 
line,  and  all  dairymen  take  notice  as  to 
the  part  you  are  to  play. 

The  new  association  is  to  have  no  in- 
dividual members,  so  to  speak,  hut  is  to 
be  formed  entirely  from  delegates  and 
representatives  from  country  or  local 
dairymen's  associations.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  these  already  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  sufficient  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  State  organization  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, but  the  officers  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  going  to  show  dairymen  in 
other  sections  how  to  organize.  Then 
every  dairyman  everywhere  can  be  repre- 
sented, have  a  voice  in  the  association, 
and  make  his  voice  heard  in  Congress 
and  at  the  sessions  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  municipal  or  county  legislative 
bodies,  and  through  the  local  organiza- 
tions can  get  together  to  improve  his 
stock,  his  methods,  his  markets  and 
finances.  Something  is  going  to  be  said 
later  about  how  to  get  together.  Mean- 
while all  creamery  operators  are  asked  to 
get  their  patrons  to  think  of  organizing. 

The  new  association,  by  the  way,  is  not 
a  part  of  the  C.  C.  O.  A.,  as  it  was  once 
thought  it  might  be,  but  the  two  organi- 
zations can  work  together  so  very  effec- 
tively, at  so  much  less  expense,  can  gain 
so  much  valuable  information  from  each 
other  and  reach  such  a  good  understand- 
ing as  to  the  proper  working  together  of 
dairyman  and  creamery  that  the  meeting 
place  and  time  of  meeting  for  a  year  or 
so  at  least  will  be  identical  and  several 
sessions  of  each  convention  will  be  to- 
gether. 

Tulare  has  the  pleasure  of  holding  the 
1913  convention,  an  ideal  location  for 
both  creamery  operators  and  dairymen. 
Ferndale  has  her  invitation  in  for  1914 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  county 
by  railroad,  and  San  Francisco  will  have 
the  convention  in  1915,  of  course. 


CHOKE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Best  for  All  Makes  of  Separators 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  never 
gums,  never  rusts,  never  corrodes. 

It  feeds  freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and  in- 
sures full  and  constant  lubrication. 


It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  freely 
so  that  all  the  cream  is  separated 
from  the  milk. 

You  lessen  the  driving  effort 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  your  sep- 
arator by  using  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  write  our  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


461  Market  Street 


( Incorporated ) 


San  Francisco 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralla  De  Kol. 


Aralla  De  Kol,  one  year  28.005.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  six  months.  18.28.V8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


A  DAIRY  PROPOSITION 

I  have  three  thousand  acres;  will  lease  a  portion  of  it  to 'a  reliable 
dairyman  with  cows.  Three  hundred  acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Plenty 
of  burr  clover  pasture.  Winter  hay  now  in  barn.  Cow  barn  has 
cement  floor  and  stanchions  for  two  hundred  cows.  Two  cement 
silos,  capacity  300  tons  each.  Complete  dairy  equipment.  Will  con- 
sider a  cash  or  share  proposition. 

Address:    -    A.  L.  LUNDY,  Grand  Island,  Cal. 


J.  P.  Murphy,  of  the  Dairymen's  Co- 


PIONEER   CENTRIFUGAL  F»UIVIr-»*» 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  ami 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEKHI.KSS  1ROV  WORKS,  Sarrauirnlo,  Cal. 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 

Address  Owner, 

P.  O.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  f  R  AN  <  I  SCO 


operative  Creamery  of  Tulare,  is  to  look 
after  the  destinies  of  the  C.  C.  O.  A.  dur- 
ing the  coming  year;  H.  F.  Harbers,  of 
Humboldt  county,  is  vice-president,  and 
Fred  H.  Daniels,  of  Alameda,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

For  the  dairymen,  J.  H.  Guiberson,  of 
Corcoran,  is  president;  Bernard  Crowley, 
Ferndale,  vice-president;  S.  A.  W.  Car- 
ver, Los  Angeles,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
following  are  also  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation: Guy  Miller,  Modesto;  S.  O. 
Walker,  Tulare;  J.  H.  Davidson,  Berke- 
ley; W.  H.  Say  lor,  San  Francisco;  C.  W. 
Guilford,  Willows,  and  Assemblyman 
Judson,  Holtville,  Imperial  county.  A 
lot  more  dairymen  were  also  delegated 
to  start  organizations  in  their  counties  at 
once. 

Every  organization  of  dairymen,  county 
or  otherwise,  cream  or  market  milk,  is 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  State  association. 
One  delegate  can  be  appointed  for  every 
25  members  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
and  the  funds  are  to  be  provided  by  dues 
of  10  cents,  or  some  such  figure,  for  every 
member  of  the  local  association  repre- 
sented by  a  delegate  and  by  dues  of  $1 
per  annum  per  delegate.  These  dues  will 
be  collected  from  the  affiliating  organiza- 
tions, not  from  the  dairymen  themselves. 

Thus  for  the  small  sum  of  10  cents  per 
annum  the  dairymen  can  get  protected 
from  harmful  oleomargarine  legislation, 
reckless  and  ignorant  tuberculin  legisla- 
tion, and  gain  other  manifold  advantages 
of  organization.  Talk  about  oleo — by 
making  20-cent  oleomargarine  sell  on  its 
own  color  and  merits,  not  on  the  merits 
and  color  of  butter,  each  dairyman  for  a 
big  part  of  the  year  might  average  5 
cents  a  pound  more  for  his  butter.  If 
only  that  and  nothing  more,  what  an  in- 
ducement for  organization! 


Oleomargarine  was  not  the  only  thing 
talked  of  in  the  legislation  line,  by  any 
means.  S.  A.  W.  Carver,  of  Los  Angeles, 
told  how,  by  letting  a  little  light  shine 
upon  tuberculin  testing  and  the  tactics  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Health  the 
efforts  of  that  organization,  supported  by 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  city  and  all 
clubs  of  society  women,  were  rebuked  at 
the  polls  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  trying  to  saddle  the  dairymen  and 
consumers  with  a  very  bad  dairy  ordi- 
nance. 

That  battle  is  going  to  be  carried  into 
the  State  Legislature  and  a  uniform  law 
governing  the  milk  supply  of  all  cities  in 
the  State  will  be  passed.  That  law  is 
going  to  be  gotten  up  by  dairymen  who 
know  cows  and  know  dairying,  who  want 
clean  barns  and  clean,  healthy  herds-  and 
want  the  very  best  and  most  appetizing 
milk  possible  to  be  given  to  their  custom 
ers.  It  is  not  going  to  be  gotten  up  and 
passed  by  half  a  hundred  separate  munici 
pal  governments,  boards  of  health  and 
city  clubs,  all  utterly  ignorant  of  dairying 
and  all  experimenting  and  conjecturing 
along  different  and  often  conflicting  lines 
that  can  but  cause  needless  trouble  to  the 
dairyman  and  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  consumer.  This  subject  is  important 
enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  be 
given  a  lot  of  attention  by  itself  in  these 
columns  later,  so  if  you  want  to  know 
what  the  dairymen  supplying  milk  to  Los 
Angeles  found  out  about  tuberculin  test- 
ing, just  watch  the  Pkess.  So  much  for 
legislation. 


The  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
made  if  some  very  simple  care  could  be 
given  in  cream  production,  as  was  de 
veloped  at  the  convention,  is  astounding, 
and  the  amount  that  could  be  saved  in 
labor  and  expense  is  equally  astounding. 
Here  are  the  cold,  hard  facts. 

California  is  producing  about  50,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  per  annum,  which  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  she  Is  soon  going 


"Kuhn  California  Project 99 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  Is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CUOP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  Including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practioally  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  In  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KLJ  H INJ  I R.  ]R  IGATED  1L  A  NO  CO. 

WILLOWS,  GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

_.  Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particuiarly  interested  in. 

Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying.  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming. 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT - HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


'Hillcrest  Lad"— First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1 1 19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

PrlzcH  Won  by  Flock,  11*11 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  IS  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships: 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range.  .  


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and  Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 

Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.    Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half  barrels:  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addres  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  Hit-  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Nave  Troughs,  etc. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PDRE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  STOCK  FOR  SALE — Exception- 
ally well  bred  bulls  and  heifers.  Age 
4  months  to  1  %  years.  Register  of  Mer- 
rit  dams;  sire  one  of  the  best  bred  in 
America.  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Call, 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CARTW RIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.     R.   M.  Dunlap,  Man. 

ager,  Newman,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR — Pure-bred,  about 
one  year  old,  weighs  close  to  350  lbs.; 
tine  breeder;  well  marked,  smooth  indi- 
vidual; cheap  at  $40.  Address  Geo.  A. 
Jackson,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Martinez,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing   Stock    Farm.    W.    H.  Browning, 

Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


THOROBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS— Young 
stock  for  sale.  Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock, 
Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS  and  bull  calves. 
Alfalfa  orchard  land;  no  irrigation  re- 
quired. Gaited  saddle,  driving  and  busi- 
ness horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 

hogs. 

PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal  — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


to  produce.  If  the  San  Francisco  market 
is  any  criterion  of  what  the  butter  is 
like,  only  about  17,500,000  pounds  are 
extras,  or  clean  flavored,  nicely  colored 
and  textured  butter  that  sells  at  top 
price.  The  remainder  is  firsts,  seconds, 
and  so  on,  that  sells  at  an  average  of  at: 
least  four  cents  less  than  extras.  If  that 
32,500,000  pounds  of  second-grade  butter 
could  be  sold  for  the  extra  four  cents  it 
would  add  approximately  $1,300,000  per 
annum  to  the  wealth  of  California,  and 
the  dairyman  would  get  it  all.  or  nearly 
all,  at  least.  . 


What  is  needed  to  have  all  extra  but- 
ter is  clean  flavored  cream,  not  too  sour, 
for  if  that  were  secured  no  creameryman 
in  the  State  could  have  the  ghost  of  an 
excuse  for  turning  out  anything  but  the 
best  quality  butter,  and  any  that  did  so 
would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
Meanwhile  the  fault, '  though  apparently 
primarily  of  the  dairyman,  is  in  reality 
due  as  much  to  the  creamery  as  anybody, 
or  so  the  creamerymen  themselves  ad- 
mit. Rather,  it  is  due  to  the  wrong  re- 
lation existing  between  dairymen  and 
creamery  and  between  the  creameries. 

Rivalry  between  creameries  for  cream, 
so  that  they  will  take  almost  any  kind 
of  cream,  gives  no  inducement  to  a  dairy- 
man to  take  pains  with  his  cream.  If 
cream  is  sweet  or  sour,  clean  or  not,  there 
is  a  big  difference  to  the  creamery,  but 
the  difference  is  seldom  extended  to  the 
dairyman.  Who  is  to  blame?  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  hint  that  the  oleomar- 
garine interests  are  also  interested  in 
some  creamery  business  in  California, 
would  sooner  see  poor  cream  furnished 
to  their  competitors  than  good,  will  take 
poor  cream  themselves  to  get  it,  will  point 
to  low-grade  butter  as  an  inducement  for 
oleomargarine  using  and  get  a  law  per- 
mitting the  coloring  of  oleomargarine. 
So  when  one  creamery  wants  only  good 
cream  and  its  competitor  will  take  any 
kind,  what  should  the  dairyman  do  about 
it?  That's  another  thing  to  consider,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  reaching  one 
conclusion,  too. 

Dairymen  and  creamerymen  are  both 
half  considering  the  advisability  of  a  law 
making  compulsory  the  grading  of  cream, 
so  as  to  improve  the  standard.  The 
country  is  going  crazy  about  putting 
things  up  to  the  government  to  regulate, 
when  they  could  get  a  better  job  of  it 
at  less  expense  and  trouble  if  they  would 
do  it  themselves.  There  is  little  prospect 
that  there  will  be  a  grading  law  asked 
for,  but  if  improvement  is  wanted,  that 
four  cents  extra  for  good  butter  is  a  bet- 
ter inducement  to  be  good  than  a  $50  fine 
for  bad  cream.  Any  man  would  sooner 
have  a  good  income  than  a  bad  outgo. 


Creameries  themselves  got  several  hard 
raps  by  Secretary  Andreasen  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  and  by  Federal  Dairyman 
Warren  B.  Thurston.  Cleanliness  was 
the  reason  for  the  criticism,  a  very  much 
overlooked  matter  and  a  very  important 
one  being  the  pipes  used  for  cream  in  the 
creamery.  If  sanitary  pipes  are  not  used, 
and  if  all  pipes  are  not  frequently  dis- 
connected and  cleaned,  a  coating  of  slime 
on  the  inside  will  explain  why  butter 
from  such  a  creamery  does  not  sell  as 
extras. 

As  far  as  cream  cans  are  concerned,  a 
club  should  be  kept  for  the  man  that 
takes  skim  or  buttermilk  from  the  cream- 
ery and  don't  wash  them  out  thoroughly 
with  scalding  hot  water.  Some  very 
great  surprises  have  been  given  to  dairy- 
men and  creamerymen  who  ran  their 
fingers  under  the  shoulder  of  cans  and 
took  off  a  thick  coating  of  yellow  scum. 
It  is  a  few  little  things  like  that,  not  par- 
ticularly dairy-barn  routine,  that  were 
given  the  discredit  for  the  four-cent  per 
pound  loss  for  much  of  the  butter  now. 


The  perenial  subject  for  consideration 
at  such  meetings  when  good  cream  and 
wasted  expense  are  in  line  is  cream  col- 
lection. Turlock  is  a  good  place  to  con- 
sider it,  too,  as  eastern  Stanislaus  county 
has  roads  where  seven  and  eight  teams 
go  over  regularly,  some  of  them  carrying 
only  half  a  dozen  cans  20  miles  or  so  per 
day,  the  first  ones  collected  going  for  10 
hours  in  the  hot  sun  before  reaching  the 
creamery. 

J.  P.  Murphy,  of  the  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Creamery  of  Tulare,  told  how 
his  creamery  had  done.  His  teams  went 
into  each  place  to  collect  the  cream  and 
took  samples  on  the  spot.  They  were 
gone  from  morning  until  late  afternoon 
and  the  cream  was  often  in  a  pretty  over- 
ripe condition  at  the  end  of  the  ordeal. 
For  an  experiment,  the  time  lost  on  one 
team,  collecting  from  37  customers,  in 
going  into  the  yards,  taking  samples  and 
getting  out,  was  recorded,  and  the  edict 
went  out  that  all  cream  was  to  be  left  at 
the  gate,  before  the  wagon  came  around, 
with  a  wet  sack  over  the  can  to  keep  it 
cool,  that  no  sour  ill-flavored  cream  would 
be  accepted  and  that  the  ruling  was  made 
for  the  dairyman's  advantage  as  well  as 
the  creamery. 

Of  300  customers,  not  one  objected,  and 
when  objection  was  made  by  the  creamery 
to  a  few  cans  of  poor  cream,  only  three 
customers  left,  which  loss  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  creamery.  The  Tulare 
Dairymen's  Association  takes  the  credit 
for  the  way  the  dairymen  accepted  the 


change,  but,  anyway,  the  teams  all  get  in 
now  by  noon,  collect  as  much  cream  as 
ever,  the  trouble  of  collecting  is  less,  the 
cream  and  butter  much  better,  and  the 
creamery  has  kept  its  city  customers 
without  trouble,  saving  much  money  as  a 
result. 


C.  A.  Starkweather,  State  Inspector,  de- 
scribed how  the  collection  had  been  at- 
tended to  in  Dos  Palos,  where  two  cream- 
eries used  the  same  team.  They  charged 
each  other  with  $2  per  day  for  a  10-gallon 
can,  $1.50  for  a  5-gallon  one,  and  some- 
thing less  for  a  3-gallon  can.    The  saving: 


Buy  the  Best  Horse 
Clipping  Machine 


in  the  World  at  your 

I  Dealer's  for  Only 


50 


With  this  won- 
derful Stewart 
Ball  -  Bearing 
Enclosed  GearMachine,you 
can  clip  horses,  mules  and  cows 
easier  and  quicker  than  in  any 
other  way.  This  machine  has  all 
gears  cut  from  solid  steel  bar. 
They  are  all  enclosed,  protected 
and  run  in  oil.  There  is 
six  feet  of  new  style 
..high  grade 
flexible 
aha  f  t 
3and the 

celebrated  Stewart  single  ten- 
sion nut  clipping  knife.  Qet  one 
from  your  dealer  or  write  for 
our  new  1911-12  Catalog.  Send 
»  postal  today.  CMcjqo  Fitnlle  that!  Ca. 
738  La  Salle  Avenue.  Chiug. 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  Imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Pair  ju*t  cloned  my  Shire*  won 
lnt  nnd  2nd  on  Kour-year-old  Stallion*. 
l-t  and  2nd  on  Three-yenr-old  SUiIMoun. 
1st  on  Four-yenr-old  Marei. 
1*1  on  Three-yenr-old  Mare*. 
l*t  on  One-year-old  Mam, 
Champion  Stnlllon  nnd  Champion  Mnre. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  Is 
hi^h  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable.  • 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Clydesdale  Mares.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  on  hand  and  can  give 
you  the  most  horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PAINT  THIS  FALL  AND  ECONOMIZE 

»i«  you  realize  one  winter  does  more  harm  to  exposed  lumber  than 
three  summers? 

Why  let  your  house,  roof,  barn  or  fence  go  unpainted,  thereby  losing 
its  beauty  and  value,  when  you  can  buy  pure  paint  with  a  positive 
guarantee  that  it  is  sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  without  middle- 
man's profit? 

Write  for  color  cards  and  prices. 

ECONOMY  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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in  having  the  team  collect  all  it  could 
carry  on  a  route  of  convenient  distance 
amounts  to  about  two  cents  a  pound,  as 
compared  with  the  way  some  cream  is 
collected.  The  drivers  of  such  teams 
don't  try  to  steal  customers,  either,  as 
the  drivers  have  the  customers  no  matter 
what  creamery  they  deal  with.  Every 
dairjmian  is  welcome  to  a  guess  as  to  who 
pays  the  piper  when  it  costs  4  cents  to 
collect  cream  and  ought  to  cost  only  1  or 
1%  cents  per  pound. 

And,  then,  when  a  good  system  of  col- 
lection is  used  the  cream  makes  extra 
butter,  not  firsts  and  seconds,  and  4  cents 
more  conies  in  to  the  producer. 

A  very  injurious,  unreasonable  and  dis- 
creditable practice  in  cream  collection  is 
the  taking  of  samples  at  the  dairy,  as  it 
is  usually  done — this  being  the  emphatic 
conclusion  reached  by  Messrs.  Andreasen, 
Thurston,  Starkweather,  other  inspectors 
present,  and  all  creamerymen  and  dairy- 
men expressing  their  opinions.  The  stir- 
ring rod  is  seldom  kept  clean  and  merely 
serves  to  infect  good  cream  and  helps  it 
get  in  very  bad  shape  by  the  time  the 
creamery  is  reached. 

Then  the  sample  is  churned  and  baked 
into  a  brick  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
creamery,  the  test  is  half  guesswork  and 
varies  immensely  from  time  to  time,  the 
dairyman  never  gets  any  good  out  of  hav- 
ing the  sample  taken  at  the  dairy,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  an  evil  with  no  bene- 
fits. It  does  only  harm  to  both  sample 
and  the  can  of  cream  itself. 

What  we  are  going  to  do  is  the  big 
subject.  The  C.  C.  O.  A.  and  the  dairy- 
men, too,  are  both  going  to  see  to  it  that 
the  dairy  display  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest  and  best  the  world  has  seen 
or  will  see  for  a  time,  and  has  the  assur- 
ance that  the  management  will  have  it  so. 
The  C.  C.  0.  A.  is  to  send  word  to  all 
possible  dairy  associations  to  hold  their 
1915  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

They  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  en- 
larging the  classes  and  the  awards  for 
dairy  products  at  the  next  State  Fair,  and 
they  have  a  legislative  committee  to  look 
after  getting  a  good  uniform  turberculin 
ordinance  passed  for  all  municipalities, 
and  are  going  to  see  that  the  oleomar- 
garine is  sold  under  a  reasonable  law. 
Its  up  to  creamerymen  and  dairymen  to 
get  behind  their  respective  associations 
morally  and  financially.  When  they  do  so 
legislators  will  do  what  is  best  for  the 
dairy  industry  and  for  the  State. 

The  annual  butter-scoring  contest  had 
a  good  entry  list  and  the  high  scores  in- 
dicate the  way  the  industry  is  progress- 
ing.  The  entries  scoring  above  90  were: 
Hans  Beck,  Danish  Creamery,  Fresno .  95 

Victor  Baciarini,  Suisun   94% 

N.  Peterson,  Visalia  Co-operative. ..  .941/i 

Harold  Ostergard,  Greenview  94  Vi 

John  Clausen,  Riverdale  Co-operative.94 
John    Wolfe,    Santa  Ysabel,  Paso 

Robles  93% 

P.  W.  Becker,  Grizzly  Bluff  93 y2 

Ceres  Creamery   .  93 

P.  Petersen,  McFarland  92 

T.  C.  Hyde,  Tulare  Co-operative  92 

L.  L.  Patterson,  Turlock  92 

,T.  P.  Dawson,  Star  Creamery,  Holt- 

ville  ....... \  91% 

Allen  P.  Bates,  Modesto  91  V> 

J,  -W.  Sikes,  Marysville  91 

G.     H.     Nielsen,     Kern  Creamery, 

Bakersfield   91 

.1.  S.  McDowell,  Dairyman's  Co-opera- 
tive, Tulare   90 

Extra  butter  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  is  that  scoring  above  93.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  owing  to  the 
moderate  receipts  of  the  best  class  of  but- 
ter, the  scoring  is  done  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  so  that  anything  in  the  above  list 
would  be  called  extras. 


For  the  Lands  Sake 
Use  A  Caterpillar 


Do  you  know  why  there  are  hundreds 
of  Caterpillar  Tractors  in  use  on  Farms 
now  ?    Here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

Ready  for  work  when  work  is  ready — 
It  runs  on  its  own  steel  track — 
It  will  not  pack  the  ground — 
It  has  no  wheels  to  slip — 
Easier  to  handle  than  horses — 
Works  faster  and  better  than  horses — 
Works  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine — 
Operating  expense  is  small — 
Expense  stops  when  work  stops. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

San  Francisco    Los  Angeles         I  ortland,  Ore.  Spokane,  Wash. 
Peoria,  111.         Calgary,  Alberta  New  Yorji         Walla  Walla.Wash. 


You  can  realize  more  profit  from 
your  crops  if  you  plow  deep  be- 
cause it  will  improve  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  yield  of 
the  land. 

Another  necessity  is  to  plow  early 
so  as  to  get  seed  planted  before 
the  soil  loses  its  moisture. 

By  using  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
you  can  plow  as  deep  and  as  early 
as  your  conditions  require. 


COUPON 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  P.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Yours  truly, 

Name  

Address...^  

Sign  and  mail  the  above  coupon  today 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 
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Beef  Conditions  and  Outlook. 


1  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcrai,  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carri'tiieks.  1 

In  the  last  six  months  the  writer  has 
crossed  the  continent  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  twice,  and  has  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  great  corn  country  of 
the  Middle  West,  as  well  as  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sections  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Being  engaged  generally  in  the 
live  Mock  industry,  it  came  very  natural 
to  him  to  make  close  observations  and 
come  in  contact  with  men  who  have 
studied  and  are  studying  stock  conditions. 
A  general  summing  up  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
One  certain  :ind  inevitable  fact  is  every- 
where evident:  a  great  shortage  of  beef 
confronts  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  prophets  hunting  a  remedy  are  very 
far  from  striking  at  the  real  root  of  this 
great  calamity.  Many  suggestions  are 
published,  many  platform  orators  explain, 
but  the  same  great  problem  confronts  us: 
"beef  grows  scarcer  and  scarcer."  In  my 
opinion  there  are  remedies  which,  if  ap- 
plied, would  bring  general  relief  to  the 
consumer  without  hurting,  in  the  least 
the  producers  of  beef. 

Why  Has  the  Average  Farmer  Qun 
RUSIlfG  Beef  on  the  Farm*  —  Fifteen 
years  ago  practically  every  farm  raised 
its  own  beef,  kept  enough  cows  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  place  in  butter  and 
milk  and  had  usually  a  little  bunch  of 
cattle  for  the  butcher  each  year.  This 
was  general  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  State.  Science  has 
put  an  end  to  this.  This  is  not  hearsay; 
it  is  the  plain  truth.  Specializing  in  the 
different  branches  of  farmng  has  changed 
conditions.  Science  is  going  to  remedy 
this  calamity  of  the  shortage  of  beef- 
production  just  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sun 
in  the  heavens. 

What  has  brought  the  change  in  grow- 
ing corn  from  30  to  40  bushels  to  80  or 
100  per  acre?  The  scientific  research 
work  of  our  agricultural  colleges.  What 
has  established  the  dairy  industry  on 
so  high  a  plane?  The  teaching  of  the  art 
and  science  in  our  dairy  schools. 

EnrrATioN  Better  than  Law.  —  You 
hear  of  methods  put  forward  by  theorists 
to  have  the  national  government  pass 
laws  preventing  the  slaughter  of  cattle' 
till  they  reach  a  certain  age.  This  would 
not  be  practiced  and  such  a  law  could 
never  be  made  constitutional.  Our  Argen- 
tine Republic  brothers  have  such  a  law, 
but  it  is  only  that  the  stockmen  in  that 
country  have  abiding  faith  in  their  gov- 
ernment and  believe  that  the  best  brains 
of  the  country  are  at  work  to  find  a 
iemedy  for  their  beef  shortage  that  makes 
them  willing  to  try  anything  to  give  re- 
lief. When  it  hits  the  Argentine  stock- 
men's pocketbook  a  rebellion  will  surely 
start.    Nevertheless,  it  is  up  to  our  na- 


KendalLs  Spavin  Cure 


!  reliable  iemedy  you  can  de 
bl  on  lor  Spavin.  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou* 
sands  have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  Jl- 6  for  |5."Treat- 
he  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
orttomDr.  B.  J.  KhMJALL CO., 

KnoHl.unr  K»1K,  Vu,  I.  S.  A. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  on"  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  In  large  quantities 
Ask  your  der  ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  Tf  he  can't  supply  you.  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans.  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50.  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W  F 
Ingwerson.  Sole  Mfgr.,  Vlsal'a,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


tional  and  state  governments  to  help  give 
relief  to  this  great  work  of  rebuilding 
the  beef  industry  of  the  country.  A  chair 
devoted  to  the  work  should  be  established 
in  every  State  University  in  this  coun- 
try, just  the  same  as  dairying  is  main- 
tained by  the  aid  of  both  the  national 
and  state  governments.  Get  a  few  farm 
era  and  stockmen  in  our  state  legislature, 
rather  than  so  many  lawyers  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  see  if  in  a  few  years 
beef  conditions  would  not  be  changed. 

Get  the  Colleges  to  Preaching  Beef. 
— The  agricultural  colleges  have  been 
preaching  in  the  schools  and  from  the 
demonstration  trains  "how  to  grow  more 
corn,  all  kinds  of  cereals,  fruits,  etc.,"  and 
have  also  been  advancing  dairying  In- 
terests in  general,  but  the  cause  of  beef 
has  been  neglected.  The  farmer  who  used 
to  keep  a  small  herd  of  beef  cows  has 
quit  because  he  can  devote  all  his  land 
to  raise  corn,  oats,  hay,  etc.,  to  make  milk, 
or  if  he  is  a  feeder  of  beef  he  goes  to 
one  of  the  great  markets,  buys  what  cat- 
tle he  needs  to  eat  up  his  grain  and  hay. 
When  they  are  ready  for  market,  he  sells 
then  in  a  bunch,  gets  all  his  money  at 
one  time,  and  knows  how  much  money  he 
has  made  without  keeping  books.  He 
has  also  piles  of  manure  to  haul  out  on 
the  land  to  help  grow  more  corn  to  help 
feed  more  steers.  He  has,  plainly  speak 
ing,  got  down  to  scientific  farming.  Labor 
troubles  do  not  bother  him  any  more: 
his  work  is  mostly  done  by  machinery;  his 
working  hours  are  much  the  same  as  the 
man  in  the  city;  he  has  not  late  chores 
such  as  milking  cows  after  working  all 
day  in  the  field.  He  buys  his  butter  and 
milk  from  the  dairyman  who  specializes 
in  his  work,  just  the  same  as  the  feeder 
for  the  market  of  beef  does. 

Had  community  breeding  been  inaugu 
rated  years  ago,  many  herds  might  have 
been  retained  because  many  of  these  men 
hated  to  give  up  the  old  methods,  but 
conditions  finally  have  put  them  all  out 
of  the  business. 

Too  Mich  Beef  Makes  too  Little  Beef. 
— The  last  blow  to  knock  them  over  the 
ropes  was  the  American  Short-horn  Breed- 
ers' Association.  This  Association  worked 
tooth  and  nail  to  make  their  bulls  beef 
and  beef  only,  and  finally  forced  the 
farmer  from  buying  bulls  altogether. 
When  he  could  not  get  what  he  wanted, 
which  was  a  dual-purpose  bull,  the  farmer 
quit  the  business  altogether.  This  Asso- 
ciation sees  now  what  it  has  done  and  is 
beginning  to  retrace  its  steps,  but  lo!  it 
is  ten  years  behind  in  starting.  A  few 
bigoted,  hard-headed  men  at  the  head  of 
this  Association  who  have  tried  to  con- 
trol the  business  of  raising  bulls  of  their 
own  liking,  are  now  seeing  the  error  of 
their  ways. 

Why  the  Range  Falls  Short. — The  re- 
demption of  beef  production  will  be  solved 
with  the  aid  of  our  g»eat  agricultural 
colleges  through  scientific  methods.  The 
real  root  of  our  trouble  is  the  careless, 
slovenly  management  of  our  great  range 
country.  This  strikes  right  at  home  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  our  range  belt. 
Why  is  it  that  Government  statistics  show 
only  40<7^  calves  on  our  great  ranges  to- 
day? The  answer  is  "poor  management"; 
the  great  lack  of  foresight.  Our  ranges 
are  run  by  unintelligent  foremen  who  see 
only  the  dollar  and  the  balance  of  the 
ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year — no  matter 
where  the  dollar  comes  from,  provided 
the  balance  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  In  many  cases  this  man's  Job 
depends  on  financial  results.  He  hesitates 
to  advise  his  higher-ups  that  good  bulls 
are  what  they  need  and  not  cheap  bulls, 
but  the  cheap  bulls  are  mostly  purchased 
for  the  sake  of  better  financial  showing. 


The  QmJity  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


THE  «^ 

*  SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


( '/"/..,  Trad*- Mark  on  alt  genuine  Kewanee  tanks  and  machinery  protect*  the  public  and  honest  dealer.) 

PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact— Durable— Dirt  Proof— Germ  Proof —Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  is  taken  from  a 
photograph  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log TVo,  62,  showing  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kinds  of  power, 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.  12-14  Natoma  St. 

Kewanee,  Illinois  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

succkkdim; 
National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUPACTtRKHi 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  P1PK  FOR 

WATER,  Oil*  WINK,  IRRIGATION,  CITV  SVSTKMS, 

MINIM.   AND  C  Y  A  N  11)1  Nft.  MIMX..  PflWKH   PI. AVIV 

Machine   Banded   Pipe  2  In    to  24    In    miide  up  ready   to  lav. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In    to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowii. 

Send  for  Printed  M  i  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation 

FACTOR  I  KSi  OFFICKSi 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Mnrkrl  M..  San  I  run.  In.,..  Cal. 

I'n  IITI.A  NO,  ORK.  K,  hi, ,n  Million,  Portland.  Or*. 

I.OS    iM.m  KV  CAI*  4(M  i:.|iiiini.l.<  Hunk  M.Ik.,  I.ob  *■  t-lea.  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXKS  OI'R  iPBi'lAl.TV.  WRITE  FOR  PRICKS. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  lir>»»i  «ta..  Snn  FraarUrn,  Cal. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  bel'  dilven. 

We  build  pumps  vary.ng  lu  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  hrtmi  to  reduce  oprrnltuK 
cox)*  worked  uut  In  Hie  field. 

DURABILITY,  Er  FI  IKNCY.  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvUle,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  **"<  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE.  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  arel 

Inators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  huslncssi 
Hp  you  solve  vour  Irrigation  prohlems.      We  will  submit! 
is  to  suit  Individual  needs  for        ">ost  economical  ^""l 
,-enfent  system  vet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  Irrlga- 
.    Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Book. 


*r   1234  Ea«t  28<b   St.,   I.oa   Aaveles,  C« 


a. 

Cal. 
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SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Simple  &  Fool-proof. 

Burns  Distillate,  Stove  Distillate, 
Kerosene. 
Vz  Pint  per  H.P.  Hour. 
No  Electrical  Ignition. 
Cheapest  to  Buy  and  Operate. 
6-7-10-15-20-25-40  H.P. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

American  Pumps,  W.  I ;.  Motors  and 
Telephone  Supplies,  Gas  Machines, 
IVon-Carbon  Cylinder  Oil.  Everything 
for  the  Farm. 


j^t^^^vm^m  A  A0/ 


PROTEIN 

^  EXCEEDING  TT/o 

For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Hoy  Beak  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  OE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St..      -        -  OAKLAND 


TheBLUERAifc 

Best  for  17  Yea rS 

AX1L1 

HUB 

^Grease 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  SUob,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
QippD  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/\rCIV  Blake,  McFall&Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


The  number  of  bulls  is  generally  gov- 
erned likewise.  Instead  of  six  to  the  one 
hundred  cows,  three  or  four  are  turned 
out.  Then  again,  when  the  bulls  are 
turned  out.  no  arrangements  are  made 
for  help  during  the  breeding  season,  the 
most  important  of  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
So  the  bulls  are  turned  out  in  a  bunch 
in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion  and  are 
m-e^v  ever  seen  again  until  the  annual 
roundup.  It  is  when  these  conditions  pre 
vail  that  a  25%  calf  crop  results.  Again, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  early  winter 
when  the  cows  begin  to  run  down  in  flesh, 
no  preparation  is  made  to  care  for  them, 
;md  the  result  is  a  lot  of  thin  cows  in 
the  spring,  lots  of  dead  calves,  and  all 
the  good  feed  on  the  range  is  needed  to 
bring  the  herd  up  to  a  normal  condition, 
and  then  the  owner  says  beef-raising  does 
not  pay.  Practice  scientific  methods  on 
our  ranges  and  we  will,  in  five  years,  have 
no  shortage  of  beef.  Run  six  bulls  to 
the  one  hundred  cows,  a  bull  too  many 
is  a  good  fault;  breed  in  inclosures  for 
six  weeks;  buy  nothing  but  good,  rather 
coarse,  rugged,  heavy-boned,  large-footed 
bulls  with  plenty  of  natural  flesh  and 
muscles;  employ  extra  help  in  breeding 
and  calving  season;  put  up  enough  hay 
to  carry  your  cows  through  the  winter 
in  good  condition;  never  let  them  go  back 
in  the  fall. 

Milkers  Fi  ndamental  in  Range  Pol- 
icy—In  referring  to  vealing  calves  off 
the  range,  perhaps  this  condition  will 
remedy  itself— at  least  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  Range  men,  do  you  ever  stop 
and  think  that  you  are  sapping  the  very- 
essence  of  life  out  of  your  herd?  Con- 
sider what  this  means  to  maintenance  and 
production  of  the  beef  industry.  Why 
is  that  the  heifer  calf  makes  early  veal? 
Because  her  mother  was  a  good  milk  cow? 
Remember  you  get  no  veal  without  milk. 
Why  turn  this  mother  away  for  beef  in 
the  summer  when  she  has  produced  you 
a  calf  worth  $16  or  more  and  is  carrying 
another  that  will  do  the  same  next  spring? 
Why  keep  the  cow  that  can't  produce  a 
veal  calf  for  the  lack  of  milk  and  then 
put  that  calf  that  is  half  stunted  in  your 
herd  to  become  one  of  your  breeding  herd? 
This  is  where  the  shortage  of  beef  is 
caused.  The  cow  that  produced  the  good 
veal  calf  should  never  go  to  the  butcher 
until  she  begins  to  break  down.  She 
should  be  marked  and  held  back  for  fu- 
ture use  instead  of  going  to  the  shambles 
where  she  is  butchered  with  a  four- 
months  calf  with  her.  Her  veal  calf 
should  also  be  retained,  marked  so  she 
can  be  known  as  from  a  good  milking 
dam.  Shame  on  you,  range  men,  to 
butcher  just  bepause  she  is  fat  and  makes 
a  uice  showing  on  the  ledger!  The  very 
cows  that  are  making  you  money  and 
which  would,  if  left  alone,  produce  cattle 
to  lessen  the  shortage  that  everyone  is  so 
anxious  about.  Kill  the  cow  that  is  a 
poor  individual,  a  poor  milker,  and  whose 
calf,  which  will  be  like  her,  goes  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  your  herd.  Right 
here  is  the  root  of  most  of  our  beef 
troubles.  When  science  takes  hold  of 
our  range  problems  with  the  same  hold 
that  it  has  taken  of  producing  corn  and 
butter,  we  will  get  relief. 

Science  today  is  putting  farming  and 
dairying  on  a  high  plane  of  perfection, 
but  in  so  doing  has  hurt  the  beef  produc- 
ing interests;  not  intentionally,  but  the 
general  trend  of  circumstances  has  caused 
it. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  beef  men 
this  winter  to  see  that  the  legislature 
appropriates  money  for  this  cause,  and 
it  is  also  their  duty  to  see  that  every 
demonstration  train  sent  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity has  on  it  a  good  beef  exhibit  and 
a  lecturer  who  is  as  well  versed  on  the 
subject  of  beef  as  the  man  sent  out  to 
represent  the  dairy  interests. 


Your  Telephone  Horizon 


The  horizon  of  vision,  the 
:ircle  which  bounds  our  sight, 
has  not  changed. 

It  is  best  observed  at  sea. 
Though  the  ships  of  today  are 
larger  than  the  ships  of  fifty 
years  ago,  you  cannot  see 
them  until  they  come  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  world,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away. 

A  generation  ago  the  horizon 
of  speech  was  very  limited. 
When  your  grandfather  was  a 
young  man,  his  voice  could 
be  heard  on  a  still  day  for 
perhaps  a  mile.  Even  though 
he  used  a  speaking  trumpet, 
he  could  not  be  heard  nearly 
so  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Today  all  this  has  been 
changed.  The  telephone  has 
vastly  extended  the  horizon 
of  speech. 


Talking  two  thousand  miles 
is  an  everyday  occurrence, 
while  in  order  to  see  this  dis- 
tance,you  would  needtomount 
your  telescope  on  a  platform 
approximately  560  miles  high. 

As  a  man  is  followed  by  his 
shadow,  so  is  he  followed  by 
the  horizon  of  telephone  com- 
munication. When  he  travels 
across  the  continent  his  tele- 
phone horizon  travels  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  may  be 
he  is  always  at  the  center  of  a 
great  circle  of  telephone 
neighbors. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is 
true  of  the  whole  public.  In 
order  to  provide  a  telephone 
horizon  for  each  member  of 
the  nation,  the  Bell  System  has 
been  established. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Centra  of  the  System 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  win 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Krogh    New    Vertical  The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 

„,   .       _  ,  .   _  at  our  place  of  business. 

Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WATER 
F"IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
.standard  pipe  littings  and 
va  Ives. 

Tin-  (Exclusive  i'lpr  Home, 


•AC'IKIC  PIPK  CO., 
Main  nn<l  Ilownrd  Sin.,  Sim  KrnnclNco. 
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How  Many  Fowls  to  the  Acre? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  S\vaysgooi>.  1 

While  this  question  does  not  trouble 
the  rancher,  outside  city  limits,  so  much, 
it  still  is  of  some  concern  for  the  small 
breeder  who  has  not  much  space.  In 
some  cases  where  intensive  poultry  farm- 
ing is  carried  on,  as  many  as  one  thou- 
sand layers  are  carried  to-  the  acre.  But 
this  requires  absolute  cleanliness  in  order 
to  prevent  disease  among  them,  and  even 
then  it  is  questionable  whether  the  land 
and  poultry  do  not  get  sick.  In  fact,  the 
only  way  to  prevent  this  would  be  to 
grow  a  crop  of  something  that  could  reach 
maturity  on  a  part  of  the  land.  In  this 
way,  by  alternate  cropping  and  moving 
the  poultry,  houses  and  all,  is  the  only- 
way  such  a  number  could  be  maintained 
on  one  acre  of  ground.  Wheat  is  one  of 
the  best  all-around  crops  for  this  purpose; 
if  it  can  be  sowed  in  the  fall,  anywhere 
in  California,  it  will  get  a  good  stand 
during  the  winter  and  be  ripe  somewhere 
in  the  early  summer  just  when  the  hens 
need  change.  No  trouble  or  expense  is 
necessary;  just  turn  the  chickens  in  and 
let  them  do  their  own  threshing. 

Five  hundred  to  the  acre  is  as  much 
as  could  be  taken  care  of  without  extra 
effort  other  than  the  keeping  clean;  and 
even  that  number  will  not  allow  of 
slouchy  methods.  Droppings  should  be 
removed  every  day  and  plenty  of  sand 
used.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
sand  has  great  absorbent  qualities,  there- 
fore is  good  to  use  on  dropping-boards  and 
floors.  Besides  its  aborbent  qualities,  it 
makes  the  work  of  cleaning  out  so  much 
easier.  Just  a  slight  movement  with  a 
scraper  and  all  refuse  comes  with  it,  then 
if  a  good  stiff  brush  is  used  the  boards 
are  ready  for  the  new  sprinkling  of  clean 
sand. 

Mites  find  their  breeding  places  in  ac- 
cumulated droppings,  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  them  on  any  plant  where  the  floors 
and  dropping-boards  are  kept  clean. 

The  Los  Angeles  legislation  committee 
are  on  the  warpath  against  poultrymen. 
They  proposed  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  maintenance  of  more  than  fifty  chick- 
ens to  the  acre,  unless  cement  or  asphalt 
floors  are  provided,  or  removable  metal 
coop-floors  are  put  in.  While  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  extreme  measure,  it  may 
have  been  brought  on  by  some  of  the  local 
poultrymen  having  a  total  disregard  of 
all  sanitary  conditions.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  allow  his  premises  to  become  a 
public  nuisance,  because  the  health  of  a 
population  is  of  more  account  than  one 
or  two  individuals'  means  of  making  a 
living.  The  proposed  ordinance  also  pro- 
vides that  chicken  men  must  keep  their 
flock  from  scratching  another  person's 
garden  under  a  penalty  of  a  $50  fine.  Also 
the  chickens  must  be  kept  at  least  20 
feet  distant  from  any  door  or  window  of 
any  dwelling.  The  last  part  is  all  right: 
in  fact,  though,  it  will  work  a  hardship 
on  some;  it  will  make  the  slouchy  ones 
sit  up  and  take  notice  that  chickens  can 
be  kept  clean. 

Chickens  are  naturally  healthy,  but 
when  crowded  disease  will  creep  in  unless 
the  owner  is  constantly  on  the  job.  But 
if  fifty  chickens  can  only  be  kept  on 
one  acre  of  land,  we  ought  to  have  land 
at  a  more  reasonable  price,  or  it  will  drive 
the  chicken  men  out  of  Los  Angeles. 
But  maybe  behind  this  ordinance  that 
it  is  proposed  to  put  through  there  is  a 
trust — who  knows?  I  remember  some  big 
man  from  San  Francisco  started  up  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  the  hatching  business 
some  years  ago  and  built  a  big  hatchery 
in  Santa  Rosa,  but  it  passed  away  very 
quietly.  The  fact  is,  labor  problems  put 
all  the  big  poultry  ventures  out  of  busi- 


ness unless  they  cater  to  the  fancy.  The 
farmer  and  small  poultryman  does  not 
put  in  a  bill  for  his  labor  or  time,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  the  small  plant 
will  always  pay  the  best. 

With  proper  looking  after  and  the  use 
of  disinfectants,  500  chickens  can  be  kept 
on  one  acre  of  land  in  a  healthy,  thriving 
condition.  But  whether  it  will  pay  to 
keep  so  many  is  another  matter. 

Poultry  always  do  better  in  small  lots 
than  in  large  ones,  no  matter  how  well 
cared  for,  and  that  is  the  question  which 
interests  everybody  most.  We  must  get 
all  that  is  possible  out  of  them  in  order 
to  make  a  profit.  So,  after  all,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  to  the  acre  resolves 
itself  into  this:  keep  as  many  as  can  be 
maintained  in  health  and  with  profit  to 
the  owner. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Question  Department  keeps  grow- 
ing and  a  number  of  our  readers  ask  for 
private  letters  that  would  take  up  too 
much  of  my  time  to  answer  through  the 
mail,  even  when  it  is  necessary.  By  an- 
swering through  the  Prkss  it  serves  two 
purposes:  that  of  helping  the  person  in 
trouble  and  those  who  may  need  the  same 
help  at  some  other  time.  When  there  is 
anything  serious.  I  will  answer  by  mail 
promptly  if  a  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope is  sent,  but  it  is  a  little  too  much 
to  ask-  me  to  write  and  spend  postage. 

The  first  question  is  from  Fresno: 

"Dear  Madam: — I  am  in  trouble  again. 
This  time  it  is  head  lice.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  liquid,  nux  vomica,  given 
to-  chickens  in  their  drnking  water  for 
two  days,  then  wait  one  week  and  give 
two  days  as  before.  What  do  you  think? 
—Mrs.  A.  M." 

I  think  if  my  chicks  had  head  lice  I 
would  certainly  want  something  that 
would  act  quicker  than  that,  at  any  rate. 
It  may  be  slow,  and  surely  is  the  best  in 
some  cases,  but  when  it  comes  to  head 
lice  on  chicks  I  say  give  me  something 
sure  and  quick.  I  sent  the  answer  by 
mail,  but  will  say  for  those  that  want 
to  get  rid  of  head  lice  quickly,  use  one 
part  each  of  olive  oil,  coal-oil  and  Pear- 
son's creolin,  and  put  it  on  in  modera- 
tion, not  soak  the  chick's  head;  or  use 
buhach  powder  and  dust  well  into  the 
feathers  of  neck  and  head,  going  over 
the  chicks  twice  about  eight  days  apart 
to  catch  the  nits. 


"Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the 
Press  where  I  can  get  a  start  in  Silver 
Gray  Dorkings;  what  sort  of  a  breed  as 
to  size,  hardiness,  egg  production,  etc., 
and  abloge. — A  Subscriber,  Bowles,  Cal. 

The  Silver  Gray  Dorking  is  one  of  the 
oldest  English  breeds;  Its  blood  runs  in 
all  the  newer  English  breeds  such  as  the 
Orpingtons,  the  Sussex  and  others.  They 
are  a  very  fine  table  fowl  and  good  layers 
of  large  white  eggs,  hardy  and  very  gen- 
tle. We  kept  them  forty  years  ago  and 
always  liked  them.  Standard  weights  are: 
cock  8  pounds,  cockerel  7  pounds,  hen  ex- 
pounds, and  pullet  5%.  They  are  as 
beautiful  as  useful,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  but  for  some  reason  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  many  of  them  on  this 
Coast.  Several  years  ago  a  man  named 
Wheeler  exhibited  a  pen  at  the  Oakland 
show,  but  I  have  not  got  his  address  so 
cannot  tell  you.  No  one  advertises  them 
in  any  poultry  or  farm  paper  on  the 
Coast.  If  you  wish  to  send  East  I  will 
send  you  the  address  of  an  Eastern  breed- 
er if  you  will  send  self-addressed  envelope 
to  me. 


ter.  I  am  sure  she  did  not  think  of  the 
time  it  would  take  to  write  her  all  about 
the  little  things  she  mentioned  or  she 
would  really  have  thought  twice.  But 
answers  to  her  questions  will  answer 
many  others  who  are  in  doubt,  so  I  give 
a  partial  list: 

Question. — In  the  September  28  issue 
of  the  Rural  Press  you  refer  to  the  feed- 
ing of  pullets.  I  have  ten  pullets^— eight 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  two  Buff  Orpingtons. 
I  think  they  ought  to  begin  to  lay,  as  they 
are  six  months  old.  They  look  healthy 
and  are  very  busy.  I  think  perhaps  I 
may  not  be  feeding  enough  grain.  How 
much  grain  do  you  feed  to  24  chickens — 
10  pullets  and  14  hens?  By  the  way,  how 
long  do  you  keep  a  hen?    My  hens  were 


Here  is  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  mod- 
estly asks  for  about  $  10  worth  of  informa- 
tion and  as  many  pages  in  a  personal  let- 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rorki,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahmaa,  White  Minorca*, 
white  Holland  Tarkeya. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
1  .  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  servicp.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  your  dealer,  or 
write  ui,  tending 
hit 


Ask  us 
about  the 

MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


ood 


GUARANTEE 


Pratts, 

The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  jguarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


CROLEY'S 
Poultry  Health  Guards 

CALL  FOR  THEM 

Croley's  Poaltry  Remedy — For  Roup 
50c  the  Bottle 

Croley's  Poultry  Cathartic  Powder 
For  the  Appetite,  25c  the  Box 

Croley's  Lice  Powder,  For  Lice  and  Fleas 

25c  the  Tlo 

Croley's  Lice  Palot,  For  Lice  aod  Mites 
35c  the  0t  .  60c  the  Hill  Qal.,  $1.00  the  Oil. 

ACCEPT    NO   SUBSTITUTE    FROM    YOUR  DEALER, 

Manulactured  at  the  Home  ol  the  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co,  Inc.,  San  Eranclsco.  Cat 


! 


DID  YOU  GET  IT?   OUR  BOOKLET. 

Xhickens— From  Shell  to  Market* 

If  not,  send  for  it  today.  Sent  free,  by  return  mail. 

Thin  booklet  Is  full  of  valuable  Information  for  every  poultry  raiser, 
whether  larKe  or  small.  It  treats  of  disease*,  how  to  prevent  them — how  to 
cure  them.  Ilulldlng  poultry  hooses.  What  to  feed  n ml  when  to  feed  It.  How 
to  care  for  the  chicks  and  bring  them  to  a  good  market  value.  The  booklet  Is 
Instructive  and  entertaining.  Drop  us  a  postal  and  you  will  receive  a  esjnvj 
at  once. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Petaluma,  California. 
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one  year  old  in  May  or  June — Black 
Minorcas.  They  have  been  excellent  lay- 
ers. Would  you  keep  them  after  they 
are  two  years  old?  Is  it  ever  wise  to 
keep  thpm  three  years?  What  grain 
do  you  use?  I  have  wheat  and  oats.  Do 
you  use  any  barley,  whole  or  rolled?  A 
friend  feeds  quite  a  good  deal  of  rolled 
barley  with  the  wheat.  Do  you  approve 
of  this?  What  grains  do  you  use  and 
what  proportion  for  24  hens?  Do  you  feed 
any  corn;  if  so,  how  much,  whole  or 
cracked?  You  speak  of  sprouting  barley. 
Why  do  you  use  barley?  Now  in  addi- 
tion to  this  I  am  asked  to  give  advice 
about  mash — what  to  use,  how  much  to 
feed,  etc. — Mrs.  M.  M.  M.,  Los  Angeles. 

To  the  first  question,  I  will  say  it  is  not 
usual  for  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  to  lay 
before  they  are  nine  months  old.  Some 
do,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  the  rule.  So 
far  as  feeding  goes,  hens  and  pullets 
should  never  be  fed  together,  unless  there 
is  extra  allowed,  because  pullets  need 
more  food  than  hens  unless  they  are  lay- 
ing very  heavy.  As  to  how  much  I  feed, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
I  am  a  good  deal  like  the  woman  who 
made  gooseberry  pie — put  all  the  sugar 
in  that  her  conscience  would  allow,  then 
shut  her  eyes  and  threw  in  some  more. 
I  am  a  total  failure  when  it  comes  to 
■weights  and  measures.  I  just  feed  what 
my  judgment  tells  me  is  sufficient,  or  my 
pocket  will  stand,  and  then  shut  down, 
deeding  poultry  by  measure  is  not  my 
forte;  as  long  as  my  birds  appear  to  need 
more,  which  I  judge  by  the  size  of  the 
crop,  1  give  more;  when  they  have  a 
good  breadbasket  full  I  quit.  And,  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  no  one  can  feed 
all  breeds  of  chickens  alike.  Minorcas 
are  very  hearty  eaters,  and  so  are  the 
Rock  family;  Orpingtons  eat  slower  and 
it  takes  them  longer  to  get  enough.  In 
regard  to  the  keeping  of  hens,  that,  too, 
depends  both  on  breed  and  the  way  then 
have  been  kept.  If  they  have  been  forced 
for  egg  yield,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
pay  to  keep  them  more  than  two  years, 


but  you  are  the  best  judge.  When  fed  dry 
rolled  barley  it  is  apt. to  stick  in  the  crop, 
though  many  feed  it  without  bad  results. 
Common  sense  must  be  the  guide  in  this 
matter.  The  best  grains  to  use  are  which 
ever  we  can  get  cheap.  I  use  barley  to 
sprout  just  because  it  is  much  cheaper 
at  present  than  oats;  when  oats  get  down 
to  normal  price  I  will  sprout  oats.  If  we 
keep  chickens  for  a  hobby,  we  can  afford 
to  feed  what  we  think  is  best,  but  if  we 
keep  them  for  profit  we  must  feed  that 
which  is  the  most  economical.  And  no 
matter  what  we  feed,  it  has  to  be  mixed 
with  gumption. 


The  next  question  is  in  regard  to 
worms  in  fowls. — H.  R.  B.,  Fulton. 

Worms  in  fowls  are  of  two  varieties; 
the  round  worm  and  tape  worm.  In 
small  numbers  the  round  worm  does  not 
interfere  with  the  health  of  the  fowl,  but 
in  large  numbers  they  cause  indigestion 
and  rob  the  fowl  of  the  food  which 
should  go  to  nourish  the  system.  For 
round  worms,  dissolve  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  two  grains  of  santonin  for 
each  bird  to  be  treated.  Mix  a  small 
amount  of  mash  with  the  water  and  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  for 
each  bird.  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods  recom- 
mends this,  and  to  keep  all  droppings 
cleaned  up  every  day.  W.  Vale  says: 
"Beat  a  new  laid  egg  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  turpentine;  mix  well  by  agitation 
and  give  a  teaspoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing to  each  fowl." 


INDICTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
SPARROW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  an  account 
of  a  way  of  ridding  the  country  of  the 
English  sparrow.  The.  way  is  to  eat 
them  as  a  game  bird. 

Why  not  lighten  the  feed  bills  of  poul- 
trymen  by  urging  the  destruction  of  the 
ever-industrious  poultry-food  thief,  the 
English  sparrow?  Catch  him,  kill  him, 
and  grind  him  through  a  meat  machine 


lor  the  chicks.  The  fowls  will  grind 
him  for  themselves  if  he  is  stripped  of 
skin  and  feathers.  Make  him  pay  for 
the  vast  amount  of  foodstuff  he  has  filched 
from  the  chickens.  He  is  a  gluttonous 
feeder,  is  bold  and  easily  caught,  and  is 
said  to  fatten  quickly  in  confinement. 
Though  smaller,  they  are  just  as  palata- 
ble as  robins  and  larks,  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  have  eaten  them.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  some  enterprising  person  has 
not  gathered  them  by  hundreds  and  pre- 
pared them  for  market.  Where  is  the 
small  boy  who  might  build  him  an  en- 
closed yard  and  raise  them  for  sale? 

As  orchardists  we  have  a  long  account 
against  the  sparrow  for  fruit  buds  de- 
stroyed and  peaches,  both  early  and  late, 
ruined  and  unsalable  because  he  must 
needs  take  an  early  breakfast  from  the 
red  cheek  of  the  handsomest  peach  each 
morning. 

Before  the  spread  of  the  sparrows,  blue- 
birds and  wrens  were  plentiful,  but  who 
ever  sees  either  now?  I  have  seen  des- 
perate fights  between  wrens  and  sparrows, 
only  to  behold  with  regret  the  plucky, 
useful  little  wren  utterly  vanquished  by 
numbers  and  driven  away,  for  they  will 
not  live  in  peace  in  sight  of  each  other. 

San  Jose,  Cal.         Mrs.  H.  G.  Gover. 

A-l  Grade  J>econd-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying.  They  will  Interest 
yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ROOFING 

Sam9  kind  you  pay  double  price  for 
at  home.  We  save  you  %  on  Sanded 
and  Mica  Roofing  and  Stafford's  House 
Paints.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Dept. 
3,  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1661  Mission  Street. 


A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc, 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


Deaf 


his  Little 
Instrument 
makes 
the 

Hear 


There's  no  need  of  anyone  hollering 
at  you  when  you  use  the  Acoustlcon. 
Through  the  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
instrument  deaf  people  are  now  enabled  to 
hear  distinctly.  Its  success  is  due  to  its 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of  every  user. 
It  can  be  conveniently  and  inconspicu- 
ously worn  and  affords  infinite  relief  and 
satisfaction  to  those  who  use  it.  It  is  the 
only  instrument  of  its  kind  that  is  sold 
under  a  guarantee  bond.  Sent  anywhere 
on  five  days'  free  trial.  Manufactured  in 
Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Cut  this  out  now 
while  it  is  before  you.  General  Acoustic 
Co.,  556  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factories:  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Old  Mission  Varnish  Stain 

Works  Wonders  With  Furniture 


Makes  old  furniture  look  like  new;  removes  the 
mars  and  scratches  and  gives  your  furniture — 
movable  or  built  in — that  brand  new  appearance 
always  sought  for. 


OLD  MISSION 
VARNISH  STAIN 


Will  "freshen  up"  things  generally  and  prove  a  big 
help  in  your  efforts  to  "clean  house."    It  changes 
the  color  of  your  woodwork  and  furniture  to  any 
one  of  eevTi  colors  you  may  de- 
sire— oak,     dark     oak,  walnut, 
cherry,  mahogany,  rosewood  and 
green.    Comes  in  convenient  sized 
cans  and  anyone  can  apply  it. 

Your  dealer  has  Old  Mission 
Varnish  Stains  and  the  full  Old 
Mission  line.  However,  if  he 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  men- 
tioning his  name,  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 


ISTOCKTON   PHOTO-ENG  CO 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Halloween  Party. 


A  novel  feature  of  a  Holloweeu  party 
In  the  recent  past  was  the  exchange  of 
the  familiar  witch  or  hag  for  a  wander- 
ing gipsy. 

A  tall,  striking  girl  of  dark  complexion, 
impersonated  the  fortune  teller,  wearing 
a  weather  beaten  costume  and  much  heavy 
jewelry. 

While  the  unsuspecting  company  was 
engaged  in  the  fateful  sports  of  burning 
nuts  and  counting  apple  seeds,  the  Bohe- 
mienne  appeared  at  the  door,  announc- 
ing herself  as  a  member  of  a  large  car- 
avan and  offered  to  demonstrate  to  the 
company  some  little  known  means  of 
divination  with  which  her  tribe  was  fa- 
miliar and  which  are  infallible  on  Hal- 
loween. 

The  young  people  accepting  with  avid- 
ity the  gipsy  began  the  ceremonies  by 
attaching  a  wedding  ring  to  an  elastic 
cord  which  she  depended  from  the  chan- 
delier and  set  in  motion. 

Each  player  in  turn  received  a  forked 
twig  with  which  to  spear  the  ring  in  its 
flight.  If  successful  during  the  given 
time  it  was  a  certain  indication  of  mar- 
riage to  come.  If  the  player  failed  his 
or  her  romance  was  doubtful  or  still  un- 
certain. 

In  another  frolic  the  boys  and  girls 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  initials  of  the  person  to  be  most  close- 
ly connected  with  their  futures,  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  of 
course. 

A  dish  of  water  darkened  (with  sepia), 
and  another  of  clear,  were  produced  and 
several  sticks  of  sealing  wax — one-half 
the  quantity  while,  the  other  black. 

To  ascertain  the  initial  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  the  youth  or  maiden  lighted 
the  white  wax,  holding  it  over  the  black 
dish  until  a  drop  fell.  The  congealed 
wax  was  then  dipped  out  on  a  spoon  when, 
in  some  cases  the  letter  was  clearly  in- 
dicated. In  others  there  was  a  faint  in- 
dication, showing  possibility,  while  again 
the  wax  became  a  formless  mass  which 
was  interpreted  by  the  seeress  to  mean 
doubt  of  any  romance  in  the  life  or  fate 
too  far  in  the  future  to  be  divined. 

To  ascertain  the  surname  the  black 
wax  was  melted  into  the  white  water 
and  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Each 
Halloweener  was  directed  to  hold  the  wax 
himself  and  to  personally  apply  the  match 
in  order  to  make  the  charm  valid. 

Another  charm  was  extremely  pretty 
and  equally  exciting.  This  required  a 
small  tub  of  water.  The  names  of  the 
unmarried  men  present  were  written  by 
the  gipsy  on  squares  of  paper  which 
were  then  gathered  tip  at  the  sides  and 
twisted  at  the  top  in  such  a  way  that 
they  resisted  the  water  and  would  float 
for  some  time  before  sinking.  At  the 
same  moment  that  the  named  papers  were 
placed  on  the  water  a  candle  end  glued 
to  a  chip  of  wood  was  set  afloat  on  the 
tub,  the  candle  being  lighted  and  named 
for  some  girl  of  the  party.  The  candle, 
of  course,  drifted  among  the  papers  and 
before  long  set  Are  to  some  one  of  them. 
When  this  occurred  the  light  of  the  candle 
was  extinguished,  and  the  papers  that  re- 
mained unscathed  were  opened  and  read. 
The  inference  was  that  the  youth  who 
had  first  felt  the  fire  of  love  was  about 
to  cherish  or  even  then  concealing  some 
tender  feeling  for  the  lassie  for  whom 
the  candle  was  named. 

The  candle  was  then  relighted,  named 
for  another  girl  and  all  the  men's  names, 
but  the  one  which  had  been  burned  were 
committed  to  the  waves  once  more.  This 
continued  until  all  the  girls  and  men 
had  been  paired  off  by  sorcery. 

\V!n  re  the  young  people  do  not  know 


each  other  well,  or  for  a  girl's  frolic 
where  the  young  are  not  present  in  the 
flesh,  a  dozen  Christian  names  common 
among  men  can  be  used  on  the  slips  and 
the  game  proceed  as  before. — S.  P.  Chron- 
icle. 


A  Halloween  Cake. 


Have  a  special  pan  made  for  the  Hal 
loween  cake  so  it  will  be  two  or  three 
times  the  dimensions  of  the  usual  cake, 
or  as  large  as  your  oven  will  bake.  Use 
the  Turk's  head  model  with  hole  in  center 
as  for  fruit  cakes. 

Make  a  simple  cup  cake  batter,  what 
is  known  as  the  "one,  two,  three,  four" 
cake. 

Fill  the  cake  with  all  sorts  of  small 
favors,  as  many  as  you  have  guests. 
These,  besides  the  conventional  trinkets 
for  birthday  cakes,  should  be  toys  that 
predict  the  future,  as  tiny  boy  dolls  for 
a  husband,  a  miniature  automobile  or 
airship  to  show  such  luxuries  are  coming 
in  the  year  ahead;  a  pair  of  handcuffs, 
meaning  jail;  a  ship,  a  trip  abroad. 

Each  favor  is  wrapped  in  paraffine 
paper,  which  also  contains  a  printed  for- 
tune such  as  come  in  bonbons. 

When  cold,  ice  the  cake  with  a  bright 
orange  icing,  and  on  the  sides  and  top 
make  witches,  cats,  crescents  and  bats 
from  dark  chocolate  icing,  put  on  with 
a  pastry  tube.  The  figures  can  be  cut. 
from  paper  and  the  outline  marked  with 
Chocolate,  later  filled  in. 

When  on  the  table  ready  for  cutting, 
a  tall,  thick  candle,  black  or  orange,  can 
be  stuck  in  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
cake,  with  a  witch  shade  on  top. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  cake  can  be 
a  circle  of  toy  candles  to  match  the  cen- 
tral one,  each  with  a  tiny  witch  shade. 

At  the  close  of  the  meal  a  basket  with 
a  witch  perched  on  the  handle  and  con- 
taining as  many  numbers  as  there  are 
guests  is  passed.  The  cake  is  cut  in  oredr 
of  the  numbers  drawn,  each  doing  his 
own  cutting  and  reading  aloud  the  for- 
tune found  in  the  slice  cut. 

A  fake  cake  could  be  made  with  a  round 
hat  box  covered  with  a  chocolate  icing 
and  ornamented  with  yellow  jack-o'-lan- 
terns and  witches  with  red  capes. 

The  attempts  to  cut  will  be  much  fun. 
When  opened  the  box  discloses  small 
cakes  iced  with  orange  and  various  Hal- 
loween symbols,  or  there  can  be  a  goodly 
collection  of  favors  that  can  now  be 
bought  cheaply  in  all  sizes,  or  pumpkin 
and  apple  boxes  filled  with  candies. 


Fainting — or  syncope — is  a  temporary 
loss  of  conciousness,  associated  with  fee- 
ble action  of  the  heart.  Hot  and  stuffy 
rooms,  shortness  of  breath,  and  bad  air. 
crowds,  excitement,  extreme  pain  caused 
by  the  crushing  of  a  limb,  or  blow  to  the 
head  or  the  abdomen,  are  all  apt  to  bring 
about  an  attack  of  fainting.  The  symp- 
toms are  well  known,  such  as  pallor,  a 
sinking  feeling,  dullness  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  feebleness  of  pulse.  When 
the  faint  has  occurred  the  person  lies  or 
falls  down,  breathes  very  faintly,  no  color 
in  the  face,  and  often  perspiration  stand- 
ing in  drops  on  the  forehead.  When  an 
attack  is  felt  coming  on,  it  can  be  often 
be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  bending  the  head 
between  the  knees,  thus  allowing  more 
blood  to  reach  the  brain.  Treatment. — 
The  person  should  be  laid  down  and  al- 
lowed as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.  All 
tight  clothing  should  be  undone,  especial- 
ly about  the  neck,  chest,  and  waist.  Smel- 
ling salts  held  to  the  nostrils,  cold  water 
bathed  over  the  head  and  hands.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  or  whiskey  given  slow- 
ly. If  the  person  suffers  from  any  heart 
weakness  or  the  faint  persistent,  a  large 
spong  or  soft  flannel  wrung  out  of  very 
hot  water,  and  placed  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  will  prove  beneficial. 


"ARTISTIC  INTERIORS" 

Write  NOW  for  this  FREE  Booklet  showing  how 
BEAVER  BOARD  will  cheaply  and  easily  make 
YOUR  rural  home  modern  and  artistic. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY, 

82  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOW 
TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on  leading  oil-burn- 
ing lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most  economical  and  gives 
over  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odor- 
less, safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric. 
To  introduce  the  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on  )n  _       T  !  I 

AGENTS  WANTED  E*Perience  «»■  lUUaysiriai 

■  «  "Ml"  ■  necessary.  Every    ..k  ■„  «.,,:  „ 

home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent  sold  over  1000  on  iwaaaaaa 
money  back  guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold  HS80  worth  in  16 
days.  Evenings  made  profitable.  Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,        108  Aladdin  Building,  PORTLAND,  ORE 


Old  Time  Halloween  Diversion. 


At  a  Halloween  party,  especially  for 
the  very  young,  do  not  rack  your  brain 
for  novelties  when  the  time-honored 
sanies  like  apple  bobbing,  and  throwing 
apple  peels,  catchinu  an  apple  in  the  teeth, 
nut  burning  are  still  being  played.  They 
are  new  to  each  generation  and  never 
lose  their  delight  and  mystic  charm. 


Self  Restraint. 


It  was  a  very  hot,  day  and  the  fat  drum 
mer  who  wanted  the  twelve-twenty  train 
got  through  the  gate  at  just  twelve- 
twenty-one.  The  ensuing  handicap  was 
watched  with  absurd  interest  both  from 
the  train  and  station  platform.  At  its 
conclusion  the  breathless  and  perspir- 
ing knight  of  the  road  wearily  took  the 
back  trail,  and  a  vacant-faced  "red-cap" 
came  out  to  relieve  him  of  his  grip. 

"Mister,"  he  inquired,  "was  you  trying 
to  ketch  that  Pennsylvania  train?" 

"No,  my  son,"  replied  the  patient  man. 
"No;  I  was  merely  chasing  it  out  of  the 
yard." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Caught. 


Wife — Did  you  post  that  letter  I  gave 
you? 

Hubby — Yes,  dear.  I  carried  it  in  my 
hand  so  I  could  not  forget  it,  and  I  drop- 
ped it  in  the  first  mailbox.  I  remember, 
because — " 

Wife — There,  dear,  that  will  do.  I 
d'dn't  give  you  any  letter  to  post. — To- 
peka  Capital. 


It  Depends. 


"Say,  Harry,  what's  the  best  way  to 
teach  a  girl  how  to  swim?" 

"Dat's  a  cinch.  First  off  you  puts  your 
left  arm  under  her  waist  and  you  gently 
takes  her  left  hand — " 

"Come  off;  she's  me  sister." 

"Aw,  push  her  off  de  dock." 


Good  Advice. 


An  Italian  who  kept  a  fruit  stand  was 
much  annoyed  by  possible  customers  who 
made  a  practice  of  handling  the  fruit  and 
pinching  it,  thereby  leaving  it  softened 
and  often  spoiled.  Exasperated  beyond 
endurance,  he  finally  put  up  a  sign  which 
read : 

If  you  must  pincha  da  fruit — 
pincha  da  cocoanut! — Lippineott's. 


Not  Like  Her. 


"What  dirty  hands  you  have,  Johnnie!" 
sa'd  the  teacher.  "What  would  you  say  if 
I  came  to  school  like  that?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  nothin',"  replied  John- 
nie.  "I'd  be  too  polite." — Delineator. 


"WEBSTER'S 
NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY^ 


YOU  NEED 

This  New  Creation 

R»raii«A      '8  'he  onlv  new  una- 
DCidiiac  bridged  dictionary  in  many 
years.    Covers  every  field  of  the 
world's  thought,  action,  and  culture. 
P,-,„..  it  defines  over  400,000 
Because  H  or(/s       3700  Pages. 
6000  Illustrations. 

D..„„.  itistheonfv  dictionary  with 
ueiduse  the  new  divided  page. 

D...„u  it  is  accepted  by  the  Courts, 
Decausc  8choois>  and  press  as  the 
one  supreme  authority. 

Dp......  he  who  knows  "Wins  Snc- 

vciausc  cess     Let  ug  te„  you  about 

this  new  work.  Write  for  specimens 
of  new  divided  page,  illustrations, etc. 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO..Pnb'rt.Sprixrwld,Mu>. 

Hunethltp*  per  .receive  FREE,eet  of  pocket  maps. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Franclaco, 
2  Montg-oniery  Street, 
Northeast  Coraer  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  9<t,OO0,OO0.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profita  $5,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  '  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Spoelnl  Attention  to  (tut  of  Town  Arrounln. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  bo  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

S wine  In  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.26 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.60 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  60 

The  Hop.  Myrick   1.60 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  60 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  60 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  Itl  RAX  PBBHi 
420  Market  St.,  Sno  FranelHt'o. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ORCHARDIST,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  the  management  of  deciduous  fruits, 
raisin  grapes,  alfalfa,  grain,  etc.,  will  be 
disengaged  November;  good  recommenda- 
tions.   Box  26,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  sperintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — First-class  butter-maker  for 
private  creamery;  must  be  able  to  make 
all  the  usual  tests  and  must  have  refer- 
ences; salary  $50.00  per  month  and  board. 
Address  Supt.  Vina  Ranch,  Vina,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
ly Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 

DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

ATTENTION,  DIARYMEN. 
For  Sale  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

A  320-acre  dairy  farm,  all  in  alfalfa, 
conveniently  located  within  three  miles 
of  a  creamery,  well  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced,  with  new  buildings,  consisting  of 
•cow  barn  150  feet  long,  horse  barn,  five- 
room  dwelling,  bunk-house  and  creamery, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  artesian  water 
for  irrigating  purposes,  with  domestic 
water  piped  to  buildings  and  to  watering 
troughs  in  every  field,  also  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  power  used  in  creamery, 
as  well  as  for  cooling,  heating  and  light- 
ing purposes. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
man  having  sufficient  means  to  properly 
stock  ranch  with  cows  and  having  a  suc- 
cessful record  in  the  dairying  business,  on 
monthly  payments  covering  ten  years  time 
and  without  any  cash  payment  down. 

This  gives  the  opportunity  of  a  life 
time  to  the  right  man. 

If  interested  address  "Opportunity," 
care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FOR  RENT. 

FOR  RENT — 340  acres  alfalfa  under  ir- 
rigation; suitable  for  dairy  or  hay;  2  miles 
from  R.R.    Apply  P.O.  Box  215,  Dixon,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.     Can  I  help  you?  H. 

B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  if  taken  at  once. 
Two  fine  young  Jacks  with  colts  to  show. 
Two  good  jennets  and  two  fine  stallions. 

C.  E.  RUGGLES,  Winters,  Cal. 

WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt   and   Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot.  ..  $65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-H  P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  150.00 

5— 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a   full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  call  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HEREFORDS  ADVANCING  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  From  Page  393.) 

itors,  better  cattle,  and  closer  competition. 
The  Hereford  executive  committee  are  a 
lot  of  whole-souled  men  who  have  their 
breed  at  heart  and  are  liberal  donators 
to  the  cause.  The  records  that  this  great 
breed  is  making  in  the  open  market  at 
the  beef  centers  of  this  country  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  lovers  of  Here- 
fords  to  go  forward  and  help  the  cause 
along.  Years  ago  the  hindquarters  of  the 
Hereford  were  a  drawback  in  his  work, 
but  American  money  and  breeders  loyal 
to  the  cause  have  absolutely  eliminated 
this  defect,  and  the  only  real  argument 
the  other  beef  breeds  lay  against  him  as 
an  objection  is  his  lack  of  ability  to  hold 
the  size  up  to  the  standard.  If  the  man 
who  holds  this  against  the  Hereford 
would  take  the  time  to  visit  either  the 
Great  American  Royal  Show  at  Kansas 
City  or  the  International  at  Chicago,  this 
prejudice  would  be  forever  cleared  away. 
At  either  of  the  great  shows  the  Here- 
ford exhibit,  for  its  massiveness,  uniform- 
ity and  quality,  is  the  idol  of  attainment 
of  all  beef  breeders  in  the  markets  of  this 
country. 


APPLE  MARKET  WEAK. 


The  big  crop  of  apples  produced  in  the 
United  States  this  year  is  taxing  the 
markets  as  never  before,  and  prices  in 
the  great  centers  are  too  low  to  allow  of 
profitable  shipments  of  second  and  third 
grade  stock  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Spokane,  Wash.,  jobbers'  association  has 
petitioned  the  railways  for  a  33%  reduc- 
tion of  rates  to  the  East,  and  says  that 
unless  this  is  given  three-fourths  of  the 
apples  from  the  Northwest  cannot  be 
hipped  except  at  a  loss.  In  order  that  all 
growers  may  secure  some  compensation, 
the  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  Horticultural 
Union  has  announced  that  all  fruit  will 
be  pooled,  that  all  growers  will  receive 
the  same  prices  on  like  grades  and  varie- 
ties of  fruit. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOLANO. 


The  names  of  E.  R.  Lillienthal  and 
Patrick  Calhoun  are  linked  with  a  syndi- 
cate of  San  Francisco  capitalists  who  are 
taking  options  on  and  purchasing  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Solano  county,  begin- 
ning about  four  miles  south  of  Dixon 
and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  Rio  Vista.  About  30,000  acres  are 
said  to  be  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
syndicate  and  more  land  is  daily  being 
placed  under  option.  Large  irrigation 
and  colonization  movements,  it  is  said, 
will  follow  and  nearly  all  the  lands  will 
have  good  transportation  facilities  both 
by  water  and  rail. 


BUTTE'S  VARIED  PRODUCTS. 


Earle  Mills,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Butte  county,  has  just  completed  the 
tree  census  of  that  county,  which  shows 
the  following  various  fruits  are  success- 
fully produced  there:  Almonds,  apples, 
apricots,  cherries,  figs;  wine,  raisin  and 
table  grapes;  lemons,  loquats,  nectar- 
ines, olives,  oranges,  pomeloes,  pome- 
granates, persimmons,  peaches,  pears,  and 
plums.  Peaches  come  first  with  250,383 
bearing  trees  and  81,423  non-bearing,  fol- 
lowed by  oranges  with  171,580—50,588; 
almonds,  119,305—184,995;  and  olives, 
89,172—32,383,  respectively. 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

headed  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pletertje  Segls  H.  B. 
No.  84485. 
Young  bull  calve*  for  sale. 
FLORIBEL  LAND  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Hard"  Irk.  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office,  81S  Nev,  Bank  Bldg. 


Isn't  This  What  You  Are  Looking  For? 


3D 


A  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 
MADE  OF  SUPERIOR 
MATERIAL  IN  A  SU- 
PERIOR FACTORY  BY 
SUPERIOR  WORKMEN. 


THE  WELL  KNOWN  MUNCIE. 


Operates  on  the  lowest  price  of  heavy  fuel  oil  furnishing  1  horse- 
power at  cost  of  less  than  ys  of  1  cent  per  hour.  Can  you  beat  it? 
Then  remember  the  guarantee— Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

Write  today  for  the  valuable  booklet,  "Tilling  the  Soil  With  Water." 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  6  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Sales  Agent  for  The  American  Centrifugal  Pump. 


THIS  FENCE  V 


e.«» 


Strong 


Durable 


IS 

Because  it  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Cheap 


Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Caliiornia  Anchor  Fence  Company 

822  E.  Main  St.  Stockton,  Cal. 


For  all  types  of  Gas,  Kerosene   or   Gasoline  Engines 

Use 

STANDARD 
Gas  Engine  Oil 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  specially  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  lubrication  under  high  temperature  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon  deposit  on  cyl- 
inders or  piston  rings. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  other  working  parts.  It  is  the  only  oil  you  need 
for  your  engine. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Standard  Gat  Engine  Oil.  Put  up  in 
barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  lithographed  cans. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited" 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS 


FROM  MARKET  STREET  FERRY"  10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  Trnvel  Comfort  In  afforded  on  this  train.  The  Observation-!. Ibrnry-Club- 
room  Car  Is  n  special  feature.  Dally  market  reports  and  iichb  Ileum  are  re- 
ceived by  telegraph.  Your  wants  are  looked  after  by  attentive  employes  unit 
the  Dining  Car  Service  In  excellent.  The  route  iicrom  the  Sierra*  and  Great 
Sail  Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental  Divide,  1m  a 
most  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OF  HIGHEST  STANDARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 

San  Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.     Phone  Sutter  2040. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO  I 
Flood  Building.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Building.    Phone  Kearny  3100. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets..  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND! 

Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  102. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  1458. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  23,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereal*. 

WHEAT. 

Offerings  on  the  local  market  are  light, 
and  with  a  very  fair  spot  demand  values 
show  some  further  improvement,  with  a 
firm  feeling.  Considerable  grain  is  com- 
ing from  the  north,  but  that  market  is 
also  a  little  stronger,  and  the  arrivals 
have  little  effect  on  the  local  situation. 
Good  California  wheat  is  scarce  and 
firmly  held. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52M> 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.62K> 

BARLEY. 

The  better  grades  find  a  strong  spot 
demand,  and  while  futures  are  rather 
weak  at  the  moment,  the  cash  quotations 
are  a  litle  higher.  There  is  a  good  move 
ment  for  export,  as  well  as  in  the  brew- 
ing trade,  and  feed  is  firmly  held. 
Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47V>@1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40 

OATS. 

Black  seed  is  quoted  a  little  higher, 
and  the  market  shows  more  strength  in 
all  lines,  as  the  rain  is  expected  to  bring 
a  lively  demand  for  seed.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  movement  has  not  been  espe- 
cially large. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Grav    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Prices  stand  the  same  as  last  week, 
with  no  California  corn  offered  except 
Egyptian  to  arrive,  some  Of  which  is 
held  above  quotations.  There  is  little 
trading  locally  in  Eastern  corn. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.90  ©2.00 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.60 

RYE. 

Values  remain  nominally  as  before, 
current  business  being  of  a  very  limited 
nature. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.60 

BEANS. 

A  general  change  in  quotations  is  noted 
this  week,  the  prices  given  below  being 
those  offered  by  local  buyers  for  stock 
on  wharf  or  cars,  San  Francisco,  while 
the  former  values  were  for  shipment  to 
the  trade.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  a 
rather  easier  feeling  in  most  lines,  owing 
to  a  heavy  increase  in  arrivals  of  new 
stock  in  the  local  market.  Limas  re- 
main firm,  however,  and  whites  are  fairly 
steady,  the  weakness  being  principally 
in  some  of  the  colored  varieties.  The 
shipping  movement,  which  has  been  quite 
active  for  several  weeks,  has  dropped  off 
a  little,  as  outside  buyers  are  waiting  for 
more  complete  returns  on  the  crop. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberrv  Beans    3.90  @4.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.45 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.15 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.75  @3.80 

Red  Kidnevs    4.00  @4.10 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

Current  values  on  alfalfa  are  still  cov- 
ered by  the  old  quotations,  and  a  mate 
rial  increase  in  demand  is  expected  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  New  broomcorn  seed 
is  moving  at  the  figures  given.  Some 
yellow  mustard  is  also  moving,  but  ar- 
rivals are  mostly  of  poor  quality,  need- 
ing recleaning. 

Alfalfa   15    ©18  C 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00®  30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    g  4V2c 

Hemp    3%@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

xtTTintiiv    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    3Ms@  *  c 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  former 


level,  with  business  of  about  the  usual 
volume  in  the  local  market. 

Cal.  Family  Extras...1  $5.40  @5.S0 

Bakers'  Extras    4.50  @5.30 

Superfine    3.60 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  increased  somewhat,  but 
have  been  largely  of  alfalfa  from  the 
river  district.  The  effect  of  the  rain  is 
uncertain,  but  aside  from  alfalfa  there  is 
little  hay  now  in  the  fields,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  shower  was  heavy 
enough  to  do  much  damage.  Values  show 
a  wider  range  in  some  lines,  owing  to 
the  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
inferior  stock  offered.  The  better  grades 
remain  very  firm,  though  the  local  de- 
mand for  all  lines  is  quiet.  Conditions 
for  the  next  few  months  will  depend 
largely  on  the  weather.  The  alfalfa  weevil 
quarantine  will  not  affect  shipments  from 
the  Coast  States,  Nevada,  or  Arizona,  and 
considerable  hay  is  coming  into  Califor- 
nia from  the  two  latter  States.  Any 
further  advance  is  expected  to  bring  larg- 
er shipments. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00@24.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00®16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@22.00 

Tame  Oats    15.00® 22.00 

Wild  Oats    12.00 ©18.00 

Alfalfa    11.50@14.50 

Stock  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35®  65n 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Middlings  and  rolled  barley  are  quoted 
a  little  higher,  but  otherwise  values  stand 
as  before,  bran  being  firm.  Oil-cake  meal 
is  scarce,  owing  to  a  recent  fire  at  the 
local  mill,  but  additional  supplies  are 
expected  shortly. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.50®  19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    43.50@45.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Holders  of  potatoes  in  the  country  show 
some  anxiety  to  sell,  and  arrivals  lately 
have  been  far  more  than  this  market 
could  absorb.  There  is  no  demand  for 
.shipment  elsewhere,  and  values  have 
dropped  to  an  extremely  low  level.  There 
is  some  speculative  buying  at  present 
figures,  but  the  regular  demand  is  light. 
Receipts  of  summer  vegetables  are  still 
decreasing  rapidly,  and  the  rain,  follow- 
ing frost  in  some  districts,  will  probably 
cause  an  early  clean-up  in  several  lines. 
Considerable  celery  is  arriving,  and  some 
early  rhubarb  is  appearing,  both  from 
nearby  points  and  from  the  south.  The 
southern  stock  is  held  at  10c  per  lb., 
while  that  from  ofher  districts  brings  50 
to  75c  per  box.  Good  tomatoes  show  a 
further  advance,  and  while  there  is  still 
considerable  inferior  stock,  the  crop 
will  probably  be  cleaned  up  very  soon. 
Summer  squash  and  eggplant  are  much 
higher,  and  cucumbers  tend  upward,  while 
several  other  lines  show  slight  advances, 
with  desirable  offerings  generally  scarce. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   25@  40c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   40c@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75c@  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   85c@  1.00 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   40@  65c 

Green  Peas,  lb   5@  8c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  5c 

Summer  Squash,  box   1.25@  1.75 

Eggplant,  box    75c@  1.25 

Okra,  box    40@  60c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5(5)  6c 

Celery,  doz   35@  40c 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  continues  in  rather 
poor  shape,  with  liberal  offerings  and  no 
demand  of  any  consequence,  though  prices 
show  little  change.  A  large  crop  is  re- 
ported in  some  parts  of  Oregon.  Supplies 
of  sweet  potatoes  have  again  increased, 
and  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 

River  Whites;  ctl   50@  70c 

Salinas,  ctl.    1.25@  1.35 

Oregon,  ctl   1.00*8  1  10 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  arrivals  continue  about  the 
same  as  last  week,  and  there  is  consider- 
able local  stock  offered,  causing  a  gen- 
eral weakness  in  most  lines  of  young 
chickens.  Extra  hens,  however,  are  doing 
a  little  better,  with  a  good  demand.  The 
turkey  market  also  shows  more  activity, 
with  a  little  better  prices  for  old  stock. 
A  few  dressed  turkeys  are  arriving,  old 
birds  selling  at  about  25c,  while  good 
young  stock  would  probably  bring  2  or  3c 
more. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   14    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @14  c. 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  @14Vjc 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ®10  c 

Young  Roosters    18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.00@  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb..   18    @22  c 
do    young    23    @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  have  been  increasing  this 
week,  with  shipments  from  many  points, 
and  prices  are  a  little  lower,  with  strong 
competition  from  storage  stock.  Buyers 
show  a  little  more  interest  at  the  mo 
ment,  however,  and  the  market  is  firm  at 
the  present  level. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...34     34     33     33     32ft  33 
Firsts  ....32     32     31      31      31  31 

EGGS. 

The  upward  movement  has  continued, 
and  the  market  for  fresh  stock  is  firm 
as  quoted.  The  competition  of  storage 
stock  is  not  as  strong  as  was  expected, 
finding  little  demand,  and  sellers  note  a 
feeling  of  weakness,  while  the  moderate 
arrivals  of  fresh  eggs  are  readily  dis- 
posed of. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ...42     43     45     47     47  48 

Sd  Get  £(1 

Pullets... 30      30      31      31 M:  31>/o  33 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  continue  in  good  demand,  and 
new  local  flats  are  higher. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  17'^c 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17V-.C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16>{>@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Nutmeg  melons  are  still  offered  freely 
at  the  former  low  prices,  and  water- 
melons are  lower,  with  light  supplies 
but  very  little  demand.  Most  lines  of 
berries  also  are  moving  only  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  though  with  light  offerings  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  are  firm  in 
value.  Cranberries  are  higher,  with  a 
seasonable  increase  in  demand.  The 
apple  market  is  still  dragging,  with 
large  offerings  of  practically  all  lines  at 
unsatisfactory  prices.  Ordinary  stock  is 
lower  than  before,  with  some  pressure 
to  clean  up  odd  lots,  and  only  strictly 
fancy  red  apples  show  any  strength. 
Pears  are  unchanged  and  peaches  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  the  offerings  of 
Oregon  and  storage  fruit  finding  little 
demand.  Figs  are  lower,  with  consider- 
able poor  stock  offered,  though  the  sea- 
son is  about  over.  Quinces  are  a  little 
higher  and  Malaga  and  Isabella  grapes 
show  some  improvement,  though  other 
lines  are  barely  steady.  Wine  grapes 
find  but  little  demand,  though  values 
are  well  maintained.  A  recent  novelty 
in  the  local  market  was  a  shipment  of 
fresh  dates  from  Tempe.  Ariz.,  which 
came  in  good  condition  and  were  sold 
by  retailers  at  35c  per  small  basket. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  1.75 

Cantaloupes,  box   25@  75c 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  8.00 

Strawberries,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Blackberries,   chest   6.00@  9.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4@  8c 

Cranberries,  bbl   8.50®  9.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35@  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis    1.00@  1.50 

Other  varieties    50@  85c 

Peaches,  box    60@  85c 

Plums,  box    50@  75c 

Figs:  Black,  box   50c@  1.00 

White    75®  90c 

Grapes:  Muscat,  crate   50 @  75c 

Malaga    65®  75c 

Tokay    50  @  65c 

Black    40®  65c 

Isabella    1.00®  1.25 


Cornlchon    60@  75c 

Quinces,  box    50@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    1.00®  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  prune  market  remains  in  very 
poor  shape,  the  best  price  offered  by 
local  packers  being  31.4c.  while  most  of 
the  business  is  being  done  at  3c  and 
some  purchases  are  being  made  even  be- 
low that.  Some  Eastern  buyers  are  show 
ing  a  little  more  interest  in  the  low 
figures  quoted  for  shipment,  but  there  is 
no  heavy  demand.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  the  present  low  prices  aside 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  grow- 
ers to  clean  up  their  crops  and  nervous- 
ness felt  by  others  over  the  declining 
prices.  Other  fruits  are  unchanged  in 
value,  and  the  general  situation  is  about 
as  before,  though  peaches  are  perhaps  a 
little  easier  than  last  week.  Apricots  re- 
main quite  firm,  and  fancy  pears  are 
quite  strong,  with  an  increasing  demand. 
Figs  are  closely  cleaned  up,  and  anything 
remaining  in  growers"  hands  can  prob- 
ably be  disposed  of  at  full  prices.  Rais- 
ins remain  rather  easy,  with  little  de- 
mand except  for  the  better  grades,  which 
are  rather  scarce.  Packers  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  getting  enough  first 
class  stock  for  their  October  shipments, 
and  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
inferior  grades,  as  well  as  the  recent 
decline  in  prices,  many  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts are  being  rejected.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "General 
trade  in  spot  and  future  dried  fruits  is 
inactive.  There  is  no  speculative  interest 
shown  in  any  of  the  staples.  According 
to  some  reports,  the  demand  for  spot 
California  prunes  has  increased  a  good 
deal  of  late,  but  other  operators  still  com- 
plain that  trade  in  this  fruit  is  nowhere 
near  what  it  should  be  at  this  time  of 
the  year  and  intimate  that  those  who 
talk  of  a  bigger  business  are  doing  so 
for  effect,  to  offset  the  weak  feeling  re 
ported  as  existing  on  the  Coast.  Apri- 
cots are  reported  firmer  on  the  Coast,  as 
the  crop  is  said  to  be  turning  out  smaller 
than  was  expected,  and,  while  the  de- 
mand from  the  home  trade  is  moderate 
and  European  buyers  seem  to  be  indiffer 
ent,  the  feeling  among  holders  in  the 
primary  market  is  stronger.  Bids  on  the 
basis  of  8'jC  f.  o.  b.  Coast  for  choice 
Royals  have  been  turned  down,  the  sell- 
ers demanding  \\c  more.  Peaches  on  the 
Coast  also  show  firmness,  and  the  f.  o. 
b  market  is  somewhat  higher.  Recent 
sales  were  made  on  the  basis  of  4'jc  for 
choice  in  50-lb.  boxes  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  but 
sellers  now  demand  4::ic  f.  o.  b.  as  in- 
side. In  California  seeded  raisins  on  the 
spot  the  market  is  dull  and  the  tone  easy. 
Little  or  nothing  is  reported  in  the  way 
of  business  for  forward  shipment  from 
the  Coast,  and  the  tone  of  the  f.  o.  b. 
market  is  easy." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5  @  5V4c 

Apricots    7  @  9  c 

Figs   3  ®  3M-C 

Calimyrna  figs    4  @5  c 

Peaches    4  @  4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3  @'  3  '4 c 

Pears    4  @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2  @  2VjC 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2^c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  market  is  holding 
strong  for  good  fruit,  and  the  season  is 
closing  well  for  those  who  have  late  ship- 
ments. At  the  New  York  auction  on 
Monday.  Oct.  21st.  Valencia  oranges 
brought  as  high  as  $fi.70  per  box  for  good 
fruit,  while  poor  stuff  sold  for  as  low 
as  $1.70.  The  average  sales  were  around 
$4  per  box.  Lemons  sold  for  $3.80  to 
$6.80,  and  the  market  was  strong.  At 
Boston  the  prices  were  not  quite  as  high, 
but  still  they  were  good.  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  auctions  were  lower  with 
a  stiff  demand. 

Next  week  closes  the  year,  as  Novem- 
ber 1st  is  the  date  when  the  1912-13  sea- 
son opens.  Up  to  Oct.  20th  there  had 
been  shipped  from  southern  California 
30.003  cars  of  oranges  and  5892  cars  of 
lemons,  as  against  36,093  cars  of  oranges 
and  G631  cars  of  lemons  to  the  same  date 
last  year. 

The  California  Fruit  Auction  Co.  was 
organized  last  week,  with  headquarters 
at  Colton.  It  is  stated  that  there  has 
been  guaranteed  10.000  cars  of  fruit  for 
this  eomoany  to  sell.  The  new  company, 
we  understand,  is  made  up  largely  of  the 
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same  people  who  conducted  the  fruit  auc- 
tions at  Los  Angeles  last  season. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  Washington  handed  down  the  follow- 
ing ruling  on  Oct.  22nd:  "An  advance 
on  lemons  from  California  points  to  des- 
tinations in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  and  Eastward,  from  $1  to  $1.15  a 
hundred  pounds,  was  held  to  be  unjusti- 
fied on  complaints  of  the  Arlington 
Heights  Fruit  Exchange,  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  other  carriers  were  or- 
dered to  establish  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$1  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  only  change  in  local  prices  is  a 
slight  decline  in  fancy  grapefruit,  sup- 
plies of  which  are  a  little  larger.  Lem- 
ons also  are  arriving  more  freely,  but 


prices  are  steadily  held.     Valencia  or- 
anges are  unchanged,  the  movement  be- 
ing of  only  moderate  proportions. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25(5)  4.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50@  4.75 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.00 @  5.50 

Choice    3.00@  4.00 

Standard    2.00@  3.00 

Limes    5.00(g)  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  market,  the 
shipment  of  walnuts  being  now  in  prog- 
ress, while  the  crop  has  been  pretty  well 
sold  out.  Few  almonds  remain  in  grow- 
ers' hands,  and  all  offerings  find  a  ready 


demand. 
Almonds — 

Nonnareils    1514c 

I  X  L    14V.C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13M>c 

Drakes    12V,c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   13i/>c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16V2c 

Chestnuts   10  @15  c 


HONEY. 

A  very  fair  demand  is  reported  in  the 
local  market,  and  while  supplies  are  suf- 
ficient for  current  needs,  prices  for  comb 
honey  are  a  little  higher. 


Comb,  white   14 V>  @15  c 

Amber   13    @14  c 

Dark   11  @12VjC 

Extracted,  white   (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    @7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 


BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  feature  to  the  local  mar- 
ket, the  demand  being  very  light.  Prices 
stand  as  before,  and  there  is  little  stock 
arriving. 

Light   2!)    (5)30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

-HOPS. 

The  buying  movement  in  the  country 
continues  active,  and  while  occasional 
sales  of  off  lots  are  reported  slightly  be- 
low quotations,  most  of  the  business  is 
within  the  range  quoted.  Some  growers 
are  said  to  be  holding  in  hope  of  an 
advance. 

1912  crop   18    @20  c 


Live  Stock. 

Little  change  is  noted  in  prices,  but 
the  cattle  market  shows  gradually  in- 
creasing firmness,  with  light  arrivals. 
Stockmen  who  usually  ship  at  this  sea- 
son are  holding  off  in  hope  of  a  further 
advance,  and  prices  are  likely  to  be 
marked  up  a  little  within  the  next  month. 
Hogs  are  moving  well,  the  rather  lib- 
eral offerings  finding  a  ready  demand. 


Steers:  No.  1    6"%@  61/2c 

No.  2   5%@  6  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5Vi@  5M>c 

No.  2    4% @  5Vic 

Bulls  and  Stags   1%@  3M>c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    <cb  7%e 

150  to  250  lbs   71,4®  7V-C 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers    4  »/i  ®>  4  Vic 

Ewes    3M><3>  3%c 

Lambs   5    @  5 Vic 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11  @llVic 

Cows    10ii@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    (5>11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8»/2(S>  9 Vic 

Ewes    8    @  8 Vic 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 


HIDES. 

Another  general  advance  of  about  %c 
is  noted,  and  the  market  retains  all  its 
former  firmness,  with  quite  a  heavy  de- 
mand. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    14i£c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13 %@  14 Vic 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13M>@14%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    15Vi@16Vic 

Veal    19V>@20V>c 

Calf    19Vi@20Vic 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls    20  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40@  60c 

Lambs   35@  70c 

WOOL. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  fall  clip  has 
been  sold,  but  there  are  still  a  good  many 
odd  lots  around  the  country,  and  the 
market  is  very  quiet  at  present. 


Fall  Clip: 


10 

@14 

c 

9 

@15 

c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern 

6 

(S>10 

c 

15 

@25 

c 

HORSES. 

Some  very  attractive  horses  have  been 
offered  in  the  local  market  within  the 
last  week,  but  the  prices  realized  have 
not  been  up  to  expectations.  A  few  of 
the  best  horses  brought  full  quotations, 
but  the  general  returns  on  a  lot  of  stock 
averaging  1400  lbs.  shows  a  decline  for 
this  class.  Buyers  are  taking  some  in- 
terest, however,  and  some  improvement 
is  expected.  Reports  from  Eastern  mar- 
kets indicate  a  general  scarcity  of  stock 
and  shippers  show  no  great  hurry  to  sell. 
Several  large  lots  of  both  chunks  and 
ordinary  stock  are  going  on  sale  here 


this  week. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300(5)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225(5)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75(5)125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@17S 


Special  Deciduous  Markets. 


Sacramento,  Oct.  21,  1912. 

The  shipments  of  Tokay  grapes  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  Flo.in  will 
probably  clean  up  about  the  latter  part 
of  this  week.  The  quality  does  not  seem 
to  improve,  as  was  expected,  and  mould 
and  decay  are  noticeable  in  a  great  many 
instances  on  arrival  at  destination.  The 
Americn  river  shipments  will  probably 
continue  for  another  two  weeks. 

The  supply  of  Malagas  from  Fresno 
has  dwindled  down  to  a  handful  of  cars 
daily,  and  by  the  end  of  this  week  this 
variety  also  will  be  out  of  the  market. 

The  shipment  of  Emperors  has  com- 
menced. The  crop  is  reported  a  little 
less  than  normal  and  the  quality  in  most 
districts  only  fair.  The  packing  of  Em- 
perors in  cork  and  sawdust  is  in  full 
swing,  and  a  few  cars  are  en  route  East. 
Considerable  speculation  is  rife  as  to 
what  these  early  cars  will  bring,  coming 
in  competition,  as  they  will,  with  Al- 
merias  from  Spain,  and  which  are  now 
scattered  pretty  well  throughout  the 
country,  and  fairly  heavy  arrivals  of 
crate  grapes  from  California.  We  feel 
that  better  results  would  be  obtained  by 
shipning  Emperors  as  late  as  would  be 
consistent  in  securing  good  berries  to 
eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  com- 
petition that  these  shipments  will  now 
be  forced  to  meet.  It  is  expected  that 
Emperors  will  hold  for  from  60  to  90 
days. 

The  car  shortage  that  so  seriously 
threatened  the  grape  shipments  up  to  a 
week  ago  has  been  considerably  relieved, 
and  we  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
further  trouble  due  to  lack  of  cars  for 
the  balance  of  the  season.  The  North- 
west, where  a  great  many  of  the  P.  F.  E. 
cars  have  been  used,  has  practically  dis- 
continued shipping,  with  the  exception  of 
apples,  which  will  be  stored  and  moved 
in  light  supply,  not  affecting  the  demand 
in  California  for  refrigerator  cars. 

Fall  pears  from  Monterey  and  Santa 
Clara  are  arriving  In  the  East  in  com- 


petition with  the  Oregon  pears,  and  sell- 
ing to  decidedly  better  advantage.  This 
is  on  account  of  their  superior  carrying 
quality,  most  noticeable  this  season. 

The  Eastern  markets  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

New  York— Clairgeau  $2.10  to  $2.90, 
half  boxes  $1.15  to  $1.40;  Winter  Nelis, 
$1.55  to  $2.15;  Anjou  $2.50  to  $3,  half 
boxes  $2;  Salways,  35  to  45c;  Picquettes 
Late,  45c;  Levi  Clings,  55  to  70c;  Lemon 
Clings,  65c;  Elbertas,  25  to  35c;  Yellow 
Free,  30c;  Pomegranates,  $1.55  to  $1.65; 
Quinces.  $1.30;  Verdells,  65c;  Malagas  60c 
to  $1.35,  Fresnettes  80c  to  $1,  Clusters 
$1.30;  Tokays,  50c  to  $1.85';  Cornichons, 
90c  to  $1.25;  Emperors,  60c;  Muscats,  90c 
to  $1.10;  Almerias,  75c  to  $5.25. 

Chicago — Emperors,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
Cornichons,  75c  to  $1.30;  Tokays,  65c  to 
$1.50;  Tokay  Clusters,  $1.20;  Tokays  in 
lugs  65c  to  $1,  Bunch  Pack  80c  to  $1.15; 
Verdells,  86c;  Malaga  Clusters,  90c  to 
$1.45;  Malagas,  85c  to  $1.90;  Malaga 
Bunch  Pack  85c  to  $1.20,  Clusterettes  85c 
to  $1.10,  Clusterkins  95c  to  $1;  Lady 
Fingers,  $1  to  $1.30;  Quinces,  95c  to  $1.30: 
Pomegranates,  $1.10  to  $1.40;  Winter 
Nelis,  $1.40  to  $2. 

Boston — Malagas,  70c  to  $1.30;  Corni- 
chons, 75c  to  $1.45;  Muscats,  90  to  95c; 
Tokays,  60c  to  $1.80. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW  POULTRY  BOOK. 
Just  received  from  the  McMillan  Com- 
pany, 66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  the  368- 
page  book  on  "Farm  Poultry,"  by  Geo. 
C.  Watson,  revised  and  enlarged.  This 
book  is  gotten  out  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  popular  sketch  of  domestic  fowls 
for  the  farmer  and  amateur.  The  book 
covers  all  phases  of  poultry  raising,  even 
giving  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  prin- 
cipal diseases.  It  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated, printed  on  good  paper,  and  sub- 
stantially bound  in  cloth.    Price  $1.50  net. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  articles 
about  putting  running  water  into  homes, 
or  modern  farmhouses  and  well-kept  home 
grounds,  we  have  received  several  re- 
sponses, but  so  far  not  anything  like 
the  number  we  want  .  Don't  be  backward 
in  this  matter,  friends;  we  want  these 
articles  that  we  may  help  all  by  printing 
them.  So  far  we  have  no  articles  on 
beautifying  home  grounds,  only  two  on 
house  building,  and  several  on  water  in 
the  home.  Send  us  yours  at  once,  and 
please  send  a  photo  with  it.  Ten  dollars 
for  the  three  best  and  $5  for  others  that 
we  use,  will  be  paid.  See  our  offer  of 
last  week. 


A  very  neat  descriptive  catalogue  is 
being  sent  out  by  the  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 
this  season.  This  firm  has  grown  stead- 
ily year  by  year,  until  now  it  is  ranged 
as  one  of  the  strong,  reliable  firms  of 
the  Coast.  A  glance  through  the  cata- 
logue shows  that  it  offers  deciduous  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds,  olives,  nuts,  citrus, 
grape  vines,  berry  plants,  all  kinds  of 
shade  trees,  shrubbery,  hedge,  roses, 
palms,  house  and  garden  and  bulb  plants, 
besides  seeds  and  fertilizers.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  the  1912  catalogue  to  Fresno, 
Cal. 


ANNUAL  NURSERYMEN'S  MEETING. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Association  of  Nurserymen 
wifl  he  held  at  Oakland  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  November  7th  and  Sth.  A  letter 
from  Secretary  Kruckeberg  states  that 
while  the  program  is  not  yet  completed, 
the  following  well-known  Californians 
will  address  the  sessions:  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson,  Dr.  Hunt,  H.  C.  Rowley,  Frank 
T.  Swett,  Prof.  Cook,  O.  E.  Bremner,  Les 
ter  Morse,  W.  T.  Kirkman,  J.  W.  Jeffrey, 
F.  C.  Willson,  Clayton  O.  Smith,  D.  W. 
Coolidge,  W.  R.  Wood;  besides  these,  re- 


ports from  all  the  standing  committet 
There  will  be  reduced  rates  on  all 
roads  on  the  certificate  plan,  which  m< 
that  when  buying  your  ticket  be  sure  lu 
get  voucher  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
meeting  may  endorse  it  to  get  for  you 
the  rebate  on  the  return  trip.    More  will 
be  said  about  this  meeting  in  the  Rural 
Press  next  week. 


Alti;  V(»l    s  \TISI-IED 

With  the  Way  you  are  Living;? 

With  tin?  Place  you  Live  in? 

Witli  tlie  Kent  you  Pay? 

With   the  Food  you  Eat? 

With  the  Air  you  Breathe? 

Witli  the  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING? 

stop  it: 

Be   satisfied    with   only   the  best. 
You  work  for  it;  you  deserve  it. 
STOP  PAYING  ri:\t. 


Get  a  few  acres  just  back  of  the 
Berkley  Hills  in  the 
BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY 

on  the  line  of  the 
NEW  OAKLAND  &  ANTIOCH  RAILWAY. 
ONLY    30    MINUTES    FROM  OAKLAND. 
ONE     HOUR     FROM     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING — SOLVED. 

Pay    for    your   OWN   PLACE    instead  of 
paying  for  the  place  you  live  in  now,  but 
which  THE  OTHER  FELLOW  OWNS. 
And  while  you  are  paying  for  your 
HOME 

You  are  living  right,  near  Nature. 
You  Grow  your  own  Vegetables. 
"        "        "        "  Fruits. 
"        "        "        "  Berries. 

"  Nuts. 
"        "        "        "  Grapes. 

"    everything  you  eat. 
"      raise    a    few    chickens,  perhnps 
also  keep  a  cow. 

Young    chicks,    fresh    eggs,    sweet  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  clean  crisp  vegetables, 
delicious  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
A  most  Healthful  Climate;  Pure  Air;  Beau- 
tiful Surroundings — 1 

That's  the  Way  to  Live, 
That's  the  way  to  get  away  from  the 
HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 
Do  you  call  a  25  foot  lot  a  Home? 
Do  you  call  a.  flat,  with  a  fire  escape  for 
a  yard,  a  Home? 

FORGET  IT. 
STOP  PAYING  RENT. 
Keep  your  position  in  the  city,  but  Live  in 
the  Country.    Get  a  few  acres  or  more  for 
lens  than  you  would  pay  for  a  25  foot  lot 
in  the  city. 

PAY  SAME  AS  RENT. 
Soon  it  will  be  your  very  own  and  worth 
double  or  treble  what  vou  pay  for  it. 

NO  WORRY— GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 
that  you  raise  yourself,  pleasant  surround- 
ings, healthful  conditions,  fresh  air. 

THAT'S  HOME. 
START  NOW — TODAY. 

The  little  home  will  soon  be  yours,  we 
will  help  you. 

Ask  about  the  Coming  Home  Place  near 
the  City. 

Our  Terms  will  please  you. 
Call  at  Office  or  write  for  particulars. 

R.  N.  Bl  k<;ess  company, 
734  Market  Street,  San  Frnrci^i  <>. 
liraneh  Ofiices: 

153S  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
Illl-DH!  Crocker  IliilldliiK,  Snu  FrnuclNco. 
Established  1860. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
.asoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wanting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  pimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."   That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 

you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 

ree  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 


NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

003  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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HARROWS!  HARROWS!  HARROWS! 


THE "EUREKA" 

1  to  5    Sec.;  24  to  140  Teeth;  2%"  Frame;  Teeth  %  Sq.  or  Ms*%xl2"  Long. 


Benieia  Rotary  Harrow — For  Orchards  and  Vineyards — Two  Styles. 


THE  "BENICIA" 


31  to  100  Teeth  Each;  2%"  Frames;  Teeth  %"  Sq.  or  Vfcx%xl2". 
Write  for  Literature. 


Manufactured  by 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Factory:  Benlcia,  Cal. 


451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  f 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4»80 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  Is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  extensively  for  irrigation 
work. 

We   furnish   these   pumps   for  one 

horse-power  up. 

Patented  1912  Automatic  Water  Balance  Write  for  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Los  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


w 


TO  BUY 


HEN  YOU  DECIDE  ON  THE 
PUMP  YOU  ARE  GOING 


LET  YOUR  DECISION 
BE  TO  BUY  A  


POMONA  8£E  PUMP 

THE  PUMP  OF  PROVEN  RELIABILITY 
AND  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY. 


The 

Pump 

That 

Has 

Made 

Good 


For 

Raising 

Water 

From 

Deep 

Wells 


Front  view  of  the  Pomona  Puniphcnd. 


THE  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PIMP  is  perfected  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  both  small  and  large  irrigators,  private  and  municipal  water  works, 
railroads,  manufacturing  plants,  and  all  users  of  water  from  deep  wells. 
We  are  the  largest  builders  of  deep  well  pumps  in  the  West,  and  have  the 
equipment,  the  ability  and  eleven  years  of  unexampled  success  to  point  to  as 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  product. 

You  will  find  it  to  your  Interest  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  Pomona 
Pump  before  placing  your  order.  We  Invite  you  to  come  to  Pomona  and  visit 
our  plant  and  see  for  yourself  the  high  grade  of  all  materials  used  and  the 
strictly  mechanical  lines  upon  which  the  Pomona  Pump  Is  built. 

If  you  cannot  find  it  convenient  to  visit  Pomona  then — 

Write  Today  for  Pump  Catalog  No.  52P 

You  will  find  it  different  from  the  usual  pump  catalog  in  that  it  thor- 
oughly describes  our  pump  and  Its  various  parts — also  contains  some  valuable 
Information  on  water  and  irrigation.    Sent  free  on  requist. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

Our  Agents  for  the  Snn  Joaquin  Valley  are 
Pease-Bundy-Taylor  Co.,  Portcrvllle,  Cal. 


A  Power  House  ojjJ/heeis! 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it-  < 
self.  You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only'  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
b.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

.GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

m  40  Park  St.  tH.WaahinKton.WU. 


Gilson 
"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors   San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


nrmirnnn  TAMLfC  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
KLLIWUU1I  1/iniIa.a  i  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2  %  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2V4  ft.  deep. 
$10  50  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks.    Grape  stakes. 

K.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  
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Forty-second  Year. 


Public  Distribution  of  Ettersburg 
Strawberries. 


Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  have  been  made  acquainted  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  with  the  work  of  Albert  F.  Etter  in  developing 
new  and  valuable  strawberries  and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural 
varieties.  Although  the  work  of  developing  these  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  they  have  been  given  a  thorough 
trial  on  the  Etter  ranch  for  a  long  period,  they  will  be  given  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

A  dozen  plants  of  Ettersburg  No.  80,  one  of  the  finest  Ettersburg  straw- 
berries, will  be  given  without  cost  to  each  subscriber  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  The  reason  for  so 
doing  is  to  enable  representative 
and  progressive  growers  to  become 
acquainted  first  hand  with  Etters- 
burg plants,  and  to  give  the  latter 
as  widespread  distribution  and  trial 
as  is  possible  by  persons  who  really 
desire  them  and  are  willing  to 
give  them  proper  attention.  The 
strawberries  are  but  the  forerun- 
ners of  a  series  of  very  valuable 
horticultural  varieties  that  Mr. 
Etter  is  producing,  and  by  trying 
them,  out  growers  can  better  ap- 
preciate the  worth  of  future  pro- 
ductions. 

This  distribution  is  undertaken 
by  the  Rural  Press  at  considerable 
expense  to  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  its  readers  and  for- 
warding the  interests  of  California 
agriculture. 

To  ensure  that  only  persons  who 
really  want  these  plants  will  get 
them,  they  will  be  given  only  to 
subscribers,  new  or  old,  who  have 
paid  for  all  of  1913  and  who  defi- 
nitely ask  for  them.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  has  already  paid  for 
the  Puess  through  1913  may  receive 
a  dozen  of  these  plants  at  no  other 
expense  than  by  writing  us.  Sub- 
scribers  whose  subscriptions  will 

expire  during  1913  will  be  required  to  pay  to  have  their  year  finished 
out  at  regular  rates.  We  are  forced  to  make  some  such  regulation  to 
be  sure  that  only  those  persons  who  really  want  these  plants  and  will 
take  good  care  of  them  will  secure  them.  Notice  that  no  plants  will 
be  sent  on  the  renewal  of  a  subscription  or  to  a  new  subscriber  except 
after  a  specific  request  is  made. 

The  other  varieties  of  strawberries  ready  for  distribution  may  be 
purchased  from  Mr.  Etter  after  the  season  is  far  enough  along  for  trans- 
planting, but  No.  80  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way  than  as  above 
until  this  offer  expires.  At  that  time,  if  any  remain,  they  will  be 
sold  by  Mr.  Etter  at  $1  per  dozen.  The  offer  of  these  plants  with  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  expires  January  15,  1913,  or  sooner  if  the  supply 
runs  short  before  that  time. 

For  those  who  have  not  read  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  pre- 
viously published,  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  typical  Ettersburg 
No.  80  plant  will  show  its  remarkable  vigor,  prolific  bearing  qualities, 
and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit.  Its  color,  flavor,  and  firmness  of 
flesh  can  be  appreciated  only  by  seeing  and  sampling  the  fruit  itself. 


Ettersburg  No.  80.    Note  Size  of  Plant  and  Abundance  of  Fruit 


The  size  of  the  plant  is  indicated  from  the  way  it  tops  the  two-foot 
rule.  The  sturdy  root  system  and  the  way  it  grows  in  the  field  as 
compared  with  ordinary  varieties  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  issue 
of  October  5th. 

A  technical  description  of  the  plant  is  given  as  follows  by  Mr.  Etter: 
"Pedigree. — A  third  generation  seedling  of  a  cross  between  the  Sharp- 
less  and  Parry  was  crossed  with  tin  Peruvian  Beach,  a  wild  sand  straw- 
berry, producing  Rose  Ettersburg,  the  first  of  the  Ettersburg  family  of 
berries.  Rose  Ettersburg  was  crossed  with  California,  the  wild  wood 
strawberry,  producing  No.  3,  a  berry  of  no  value.  No.  3  was  crossed 
with  a  seedling  from  Rose  Ettersburg  and  Cape  Mendocino  Beach  and 
produced  a  remarkable  line  of  seedlings,  though  neither  parent  was  of 
any  particular  value. 

"In  only  48  seedlings  of  this  cross  there  were  selected  eight  varieties 

of  promise  for  further  trial,  five  of 
which  were  passed  for  propagation, 
viz,  Xos.  80,  84,  91,  111,  and  112. 

"No.  80  is  the  largest  and  solid- 
est  berry  of  all  these  sorts.  It  is 
very  productive  of  fine  red  berries 
that  are  of  large  size  and  have  a 
large  clean-cut  calyx  or  hull.  The 
blossoms  are  very  large  and  the 
runners  very  strong.  The  plant  is 
extra  vigorous  and  deep  rooting, 
and  the  foliage  very  leathery.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  the  young  foli- 
age is  of  a  bluish  cast. 

"The  fresh  fruit  is  of  fine  des- 
sert quality,  and  for  flavor  as  a 
canned  berry  it  is  the  very  best,  a 
deliciousness  I  have  found  in  no 
other  variety.  It  is  red  and  red 
to  the  center  and  will  not  break  up 
in  processing,  but  it  has  not  that 
deep  stain  in  the  juice  or  the  husk- 
lessness  of  No.  121 ;  but  it  is  a 
great  canning  sort,  nevertheless. 
I  regard  No.  80  as  about  the  best 
of  all  my  hybrids  for  trial  every- 
where." 

A  general  resume  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Ettersburg  varieties  will 
show  why  we  are  desirous  of  in- 
troducing them  to  the  agricultural 
public  of  California.  For  quality 
and  quantity  of  fruit  they  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  In  habits  of  growth  they  are  in  all  ways  typ- 
ical of  California  vegetation,  and  are  thus  much  better  suited  to  our 
soil  and  climate  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  strawberries,  which  are 
typical  of  vegetation  of  a  much  different  climate. 

Tlie  Ettersburg  plants  have  a  very  strong  and  deep  root  system  that 
enables  them  to  grow  strongly,  produce  heavily,  withstand  drouth,  and 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  plant  food  and  moisture  supplies.  Their 
leathery  leaves  withstand  heat  and  aridity  of  atmosphere  and  are  ol' 
the  type  that  best  endures  our  long,  hot.  dry  summers. 

These  plants  are  very  productive  of  runners  and  will  thus  multiply 
rapidly.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  growers,  however,  that  these 
plants  will  not  produce  both  fruit  ami  runners  in  fair  quantity  at  the 
same  lime.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for  fruit  and  given  even  half  a  fail' 
d  ial,  all  runners  must  be  removed.  If  it  is  decided  to  use  them  for 
propagation,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  they  will  bear  heavily. 

Remember,  plants  of  No.  80  cannot  be  purchased  until  after  January 
15,  and  will  then  cost  $1  per  dozen,  if  any  are  left.    No  one  can  secure 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fm- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Oct.  29,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.75 

4.02 

8.77 

62 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.72 

4.90 

2.30 

62 

36 

Sacramento  

.36 

1.81 

1.37 

64 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

.40 

1.73 

1.49 

64 

48 

San  Jose  

.12 

.84 

1.21 

72 

36 

.01 

.11 

.95 

72 

40 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

.87 

70 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.04 

1.75 

68 

44 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.54 

.79 

•  74 

50 

San  Diego  

00 

1.26 

.49 

68 

48 

The  Week. 


Participating  in  the  award  of  prizes  for  best 
farms,  offered  by  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Company,  we  automobiled  aboul  two  hun- 
dred miles  last  week,  zigzagging  across  the  west 
side  of  the  valley  from  nearly  the  latitude  of 
Hamilton,  in  Butte  county,  on  the  north,  to  that 
nl  Maxwell,  Colusa  county,  on  the  south.  Cover- 
ing the  width  of  (ilenn  county,  the  great  projects 
of  this  company  overlap  into  adjoining  counties 
in  the  manner  indicated.  In  the  award  of  these 
prizes,  fifty-six  farms  of  various  ages  and  sizes 
were  examined,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  com- 
petitors, their  work  and  their  environment  we  re- 
ceived certain  impressions  which  seem  to  us  rather 
broadly  significant  and  suggestive,  and  therefore, 
possibly,  not  unworthy  of  mention.  We  believe 
we  saw  manifestations  of  policies  and  practices 
which  are  related  to  satisfactory  subdivision  and 
occupation  of  tracts  of  farming  lands — indications 
of  right  and  wholesome  procedure  therein,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  think  about  in  connection  with 
development,  now  that  everybody's  doing  it  with 
such  degree  of  wisdom  and  acuteness  of  con- 
science as  they  may  be  possessed  of. 


The  Human  Factor  in  Land  Dealing. 

We  have  no  exact  figures  of  the  expanses  of 
land  and  volumes  of  water  which  are  involved  in 
this  syndicated  effort  at  realizing  something  of 
the  future  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  We  are  not 
writing  a  prospectus  and  can  therefore  dispense 
with  figures  which  speak  for  themselves,  because 
we  wish  to  get  in  a  few.  words  of  our  own.  It  is 
enough  to  assure  the  reader  that  the  area  is  large 
enough  to  be  commanding.  We  are  sure  that 
from  a  central  point  one  cannot  see  the  end  of  it: 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  from  such  central 
point  you  cannot  see  even  the  clouds  which  float 
over  tlie  extremities  of  it — that  is.  of  course,  when 
clouds  are  flying  low,  as  the  wild  geese  do.  for 


instance.  Xor  shall  we  cite  statistics  of  the  soils, 
which  are  sometimes  as  deep  as  a  well  and  some- 
times as  thin  as  a  barn  door-,  sometimes  draining 
themselves  for  scores  of  feet,  sometimes  holding 
water  like  a  tub — indicating  a  range  of  adapta- 
tion from  almond  trees  to  rice  paddies,  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  soil  conditions,  from  which  one 
can  conclude  that  the  project  is  large  enough 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  And  to  possess 
this  land  and  the  water  for  it  and  to  bring  the  two 
together  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  engineer- 
ing science,  required  millions  of  money;  we  do 
not  know  or  care  how  many,  but  plenty,  the  reader 
may  be  assured.  But  of  all  these  things,  which 
can  be  measured  by  surveyors  or  soil  experts  or 
financiers,  none  is  so  great  nor  so  potent  in  the 
success  of  it  all  as  the  human  factor  which  the 
syndicate  has  secured  in  its  employes  and  em- 
bedded in  its  policies.  Its  resident  officers  and 
experts  are  men  of  whom  the  community  thinks 
well  and  speaks  well,  because  of  their  evident, 
sincere  desire  to  assure  prosperity  to  purchasers 
and  the  upbuilding  of  a  population  in  the  land 
which  shall  do  its  utmost  because  of  its  satisfac- 
tion and  prosperity.  Taking  plenty  of  water  to 
the  land  and  providing  ways  for  the  removal  of 
any  chance  surplus  from  it  is,  of  course,  the  high- 
est attainment  in  the  way  of  a  general  irrigation 
system,  and  which  too  many  projects  stop  far 
short  of.  But  beyond  this  rational  completeness 
of  the  whole  system  as  such,  the  syndicate  under- 
takes things  for  the  success  of  the  individual 
which  are  exemplary  and  should  be  widely  known 
and  heeded  by  those  who  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  land-subdivision  for  settlement  by  those 
of  limited  experience.  It  furnishes  the  settler 
with  an  irrigation-survey  of  his  land,  showing 
where  his  water-ways  should  be  for  best  distribu- 
tion, it  helps  him  to  make  application  of  this  sur- 
vey to  his  land:  it  furnishes  him,  if  he  desires,  a 
plan  for  the  lay-out  of  his  land,  the  location  of 
his  buildings,  the  placing  of  his  crops,  accordmg 
to  soils  and  situations,  and.  in  short,  places  at  his 
service  a  corps  of  competent  engineering  and  ag- 
ricultural experts  which  can  assure  a  right  start, 
according  to  the  lines  of  production  which  he 
desires  to  pursue.  It  is  this  service  to  the  settler 
which  we  desire  to  characterize  as  the  human 
factor  in  the  enterprise,  because  there  is  so  much 
righteous  complaint  that  people  are  imposed  upon 
in  current  California  colonization  enterprises, 
sometimes  because  land  is  bad.  sometimes  because 
no  help  is  given  to  make  good  use  of  land,  some- 
times because  of  the  gross  exaggeration  of  re- 
turns possible  from  land,  and  all  that.  Sometimes 
these  enterprises  are  characterized  as  inhumanly 
cruel,  and  it  has  even  been  declared  that  the  State 
should  protect  people  from  such  subdivision 
schemes  and  their  deceiving  publications.  Quite 
in  contrast  with  this  is  the  evident  disposition  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company  to 
share  with  ;ts  patrons  the  responsibility  of  making 
investment  satisfactory  by  wise  help  anil  informa- 
tion toward  success.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
local  officers  who  are  both  conscientious  and  wise, 
and  all  capitalists  operating  along  the  line  of  land 
improvement  and  subdivision  should  make  note  of 
these  facts. 


Community  Interest  in  Land  Enterprises. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  banquet 
given  by  the  (ilenn  Club  of  Willows  in  honor  of 
the  jury  selected  to  award  the  farm  prizes  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  affair  was  clearly 
expressive •df  the  interest  taken  by  the  busmess 
iwen  of  Willows  in  the  development  enterprise 
which  has  more  than  quadrupled  the  population 
of  their  town  within  half  a  decade.    It  was  an 


informal  affair  in  which  all  spoke  straight  and 
freely  and  exhorted  each  other  to  work  together 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  landscape  from  a  waste 
of  wheat  and  grazing  to  populous  districts  of 
small  farms  and  all  the  other  industries  wh'ch 
multiplication  of  small  farms  engenders.  It  was 
clearly  stated  that  the  community  as  a  whole  was 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  its  support  of  enter- 
prises which  were  so  directly  ministering  to  its 
progress  in  all  things  which  make  for  continuing 
and  increasing  prosperity.  It  whs  very  evident 
that  the  leading  men  of  the  neighborhood  wen- 
si  rong  in  their  respect  and  approval  of  the  resi- 
dent employes  of  the  syndicate  and  ready  to  co- 
operate with  them  for  the  common  good.  Here, 
loo.  is  a  suggestion  for  other  communities.  Wher- 
ever an  enterprise  enters  a  region  and  manifests 
its  intent  to  do  intelligent  and  generous  work  for 
the  settlement  of  its  lands  with  contented  people, 
it  merits  local  support  and  co-operation  toward 
all  honorable  ends.  It  is  strange  that  this  is  not 
always  accorded.  We  believe,  of  course,  that  a 
community  should  satisfy  itself  that  the  enterprise 
is  genuine.  fa;r  dealing,  honestly  working  for  the 
pi  ople  of  the  region,  both  old  and  new.  and  when 
this  demonstration  is  reached,  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation should  be  swift  and  outspoken.  Selfish 
opposition,  destructive  criticism,  jealous  condem- 
nation should  be  always  discouraged.  It  makes 
not  for  the  good  of  the  objector,  and  it  may 
weaken  and  dishearten  the  most  commendable  and 
well-planned  enterprise.  We  were  glad  to  see  that 
the  members  of  the  Glenn  Club  at  Willows  mani- 
fest by  their  attitude  their  friendly  esteem  anil 
support  of  their  fellow  residents  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  forwarding  of  the  undertaking  which  is 
shaping  the  future  of  their  community. 


The  Joy  of  the  Prosperous  Settler. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  that.  For  many 
decades  we  have  seen  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  the  small  farmer  who  is  starting  right  on  good 
land  with  water  as  he  needs  it.  We  have  seen 
the  other  kind,  too,  and  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate.  We  have  seen  the  thread- 
bare family,  the  gaunt  team,  the  spindling  plants 
— and  may  Qod  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  men 
who  have  knowingly  drawn  their  fellow  men  into 
such  situations  for  the  sake  of  gain.  If  anyone  is 
doing  that  sort  of  business  now,  let  him  repent 
and  turn  from  his  evil  way.  Fortunately  such  ex- 
periences are  relatively  few.  and  the  common  ex- 
perience of  California  settlers  fills  them  with  con- 
tent and  joy.  As  we  saw  the  men  and  women 
who  were  putting  their  lives  into  the  fifty-six 
farms  which  we  visited,  and  many  others  like 
them  who  did  not  make  entry  for  the  competi- 
tion, it  was  very  clear  that  they  were  working 
with  much  satisfaction  and  taking  keen  delight 
in  the  small  or  great  achievements  in  home  mak- 
ing and  production  which  they  had  chosen  to  pur- 
sue. For  there  were  undertakings  of  all  dimen- 
sions from  ten  to  ten  times  ten  acres  in  the  areas 
improved  and  occupied.  Some  habitations  were 
little  more  than  cabins — for  shelter  while  pros- 
pi  rity  is  growing:  some  were  modern  bungalows 
of  approved  suburban  style :  some  were  substan- 
tial houses  and  barns  with  modern  appliances. 
Some  represented  the  strenuous  struggle  for  the 
capital  which  better  improvements  require:  some 
were  free  investments  of  capital  with  the  more  or 
less  strenuous  efforts  to  justify  the  investments. 
But  we  saw  nothing  but  signs  of  content  and  sat- 
isfaction of  comfort,  and  of  abundance  according 
to  varying  individual  standards  thereof.  Perhaps 
no  single  factor  of  content  was  the  contemplation 
of  the  unearned  increment.  Land  values  have 
wonderfully  advanced  as  in  all  progressive  dis- 
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diets  of  the  State  and  the  joyful  computation  of 
how  much  more  the  places  are  worth  now  than 
at  the  date  of  purchase,  no  doubt  cheered  many  a 
period  of  waiting  for  things  to  grow  and  multiply. 
Improved  places  were  shown  us  where  no  sale 
could  be  made  because  the  owner  raised  his  price 
so  often.  This  would  naturally  occur  in  places 
particularly  well  chosen  and  improved,  but  there 
has  no  doubt  been  a  general  increase  in  value,  the 
average  percentage  of  which  we  do  not  know.  We 
note  this  attitude  of  the  settlers  because  it  holds 
the  whole  secret  of  successful  colonization.  It  is 
of  course  not  peculiar  to  this  enterprise ;  it  per- 
vades all  subdivision  enterprises  that  have  been 
fairly  projected  on  good  lands,  with  honest  ful- 
fillment of  promises  by  the  projectors.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  deal  in  lands  with  credit  to 
Californians  and  to  the  State. 

The  value  of  a  prize  system  to  stimulate  efforts 
on  the  part  of  settlers  and  to  encourage  them  in 
their  work  seems  very  clear.  We  visited  many 
farms  which  had  been  in  the  running  for  the  third 
time  this  year  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  owners  pointed  out 
the  improvements  which  they  had  been  able  to 
achieve,  "since  you  were  here  last  year."  It  was 
no  idle  interest  in  the  luck  of  it :  it  was  interest  to 
win  on  the  basis  of  achievement.  We  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  system  wlrch  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Irrigation  Company  inaugurated 
three  years  ago,  and  has  so  successfully  pursued, 
is  a  real  help  in  development  work  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  others  who  expect  to  win  on 
merit  and  through  the  popular  support  of  their 
enterprise. 

A  Great  Citrus  Conception. 

Aside  from  the  prize  contest  we  were  much  in- 
terested in  the  great  producing  enterprises  which 
are  proceeding  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  syndicate.  Away  toward  the  north  of  the 
pioject,  near  Hamilton  in  Butte  county,  we  saw 
thousands  of  acres  of  deep  valley  silt  being  pre- 
pared for  this  winter's  fruit  planting,  both  citrus 
and  deciduous.  Somewhere  up  there  is  5000  acres 
selected  for  citrus  fruit  planting  by  James  Mills, 
J  B.  Macoun  and  others  associated  with  them.  At 
another  time  we  stood  forty  miles  or  more  away  to 
the  southeast,  where  the  same  parties  have  chosen 
another  tract  of  similar  area,  also  for  citrus  plant- 
ing. On  the  dimpled  mesas  west  of  Maxwell,  in 
Colusa  county,  at  a  slight  elevation,  where  the  red 
foothill  soil  has  been  broken  for  the  installation  of 
a  concrete  pipe  irrigat'on  distribution  and  in  the 
midst  of  several  hundred  acres  of  lemons  planted 
last  summer,  we  looked  across  northeasterly  to 
where  the  Marysville  buttes  rise  so  picturesquely 
from  the  valley  floor  and  caught  a  glimpse  as  we 
thought  of  the  future  of  the  valley.  A  rim  of 
ruddy  foothills  and  mesas  just  above  the  almost 
level  expanses  of  the  valley ;  a  belt  of  evergreen 
enclosing  the  parti-colored  plain,  through  which 
the  great  Sacramento  takes  its  curving  course ;  the 
movement  of  river  boats  and  the  coursing  of  trains 
in  parallel  lines  north  and  south;  the  scores  of 
busy  towns  which  the  development  of  the  country 
will  create — all  these,  and  many  manifestations  of 
civilization  and  progress  which  cannot  now  be 
even  dreamed  of,  will  be  realized  within  a  few 
decades,  by  the  pursuit  of  the  policies  which  are 
now  in  operation.  It  is  a  great  conception  of  the 
citrus  planters  to  bring  their  unique  enterprise  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  general  plan.  To  plant  ten 
thousand  acres  of  citrus  trees  practically  at  one 
turn  of  the  soil,  is  Californian  in  its  grasp  and  its 
detail.  It  builds  upon  decades  of  demonstration 
of  the  success  of  these  fruits  here  and  there  all 
over  the  valley.   It  concentrates  into  an  enterprise 


all  the  prophesy  of  the  pioneer  and  all  the  small 
realizations  of  scattered  planters  in  the  district. 
It  takes  up  the  work  with  the  California  demon- 
strations of  best  methods  in  the  older  citrus  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  It  possesses  itself  of  land  of 
peerless  quality  and  leads  to  it  supplies  of  irriga- 
tion water  greater  than  the  oldest  citrus  districts 
ever  possesed.  It  is  certainly  the  greatest  fruit- 
planting  conception  which  has  thus  far  arisen  in 
the  experience  of  Californians  as  a  single  or  cor- 
porate enterprise,  and  its  success  will  bring  honor 
to  its  projectors  and  a  new  development  force  to 
the  State. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Bean  Weevil. 

To  the  Editor :  How  can  I  keep  bugs  from  get- 
ting into  my  dry  beans?  I  have  finished  picking 
the  crop.  Every  year  a  little,  short,  stubby  bug 
gets  in  them  before  spring  and  makes  them  unfit 
for  use.  Is  the  egg  laid  while  the  bean  is  growing 
or  after  the  crop  is  gathered?  If  the  eggs  are 
in.  the  beans  now,  will  heating  in  the  oven  kill 
them  and  not  hurt  the  beans? — Subscriber,  Sara- 
toga. 

You  have  to  do  with  the  bean  weevil.  The  eggs 
are  inserted  by  the  insect  while  the  beans  are 
still  green  in  the  pods ;  subsequently  the  eggs 
hatch  and  the  worm  excavates  the  interior  of  the 
ripened  beans.  The  beans  can  be  protected  after 
ripening  by  heating  carefully  to  130°  Fahr.,  which 
will  destroy  the  egg,  or  the  larva  if  already 
hatched.  Of  course,  this  heating  must  be  done 
cautiously  and  with  the  aid  of  a  good  thermom- 
eter for  fear  of  destroying  the  germinating  power. 
The  work  of  the  insect  can  also  be  stopped  by 
putting  the  beans  in  a  barrel,  or  other  close  re- 
ceptacle, with  a  saucer  containing  about  an  ounce 
of  carbon  bi-sulfkl,  covering  the  barrel  and  allow- 
ing the  bi-sulfid  to  vaporize.  Be  careful  not  to 
approach  the  vapor  with  a  light.  After  treatment 
for  one-half  hour,  the  cover  can  be  removed  and 
the  vapor  will  entirely  dissipate.  This  is  a  safer 
treatment  than  the  heating. 

Mossy  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
will  destroy  patches  of  moss  which  are  spreading 
over  our  lawns  and  apparently  destroying  the 
grass? — A.  O,  San  Francisco. 

More  sunlight  would  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage the  growth  of  moss,  on  a  lawn.  If  this 
is  not  feasible,  irrigation  less  frequently  but  a 
more  thorough  soaking  each  time  will  give  the 
surface  a  better  chance  to  dry  off,  and  moss  will 
not  grow  on  a  dry  surface.  The  frequent  spray- 
ing of  a  lawn  with  just  enough  water  to  keep  the 
surface  moist  and  not  enough  water  to  penetrate 
deeply  will  tend  to  the  growing  of  moss  and  to 
less  vigor  in  the  growth  of  the  grass.  A  good 
soaking  of  the  soil  once  a  week  is  better  than 
daily  sprinkling,  but  of  course  very  much  more 
water  must  be  used  when  you  only  sprinkle  at 
long  intervals.  The  drying  of  the  surface  may 
be  assisted  by  sprinkling  with  air-slaked  lime  and 
this  will  discourage  the  growth  of  moss,  but  of 
course  lime  must  not  be  used  in  excess  or  it  will 
also  injure  the  grass. 

Seed  Inoculation. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  favor  me  by  advising 
me  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  inoculating  plants 
with  the  bacteria  that  some  seed  firms  offer?  I 
refer  to  such  plants  as  peas  and  beans. — G.  M.  R., 
Arroyo  Grande. 

There  are  several  considerations  involved.  If 
the  land  is  yielding  good  crops  of  these  plants 
and  the  roots  are  noduled,  it  does  not  need  addi- 


tions of  germs.  If  the  growth  is  scant  even  w 
there  is  enough  moisture  present  and  the  roots  a 
free  from  nodules,  the  presumption  is  that  germs 
should  be  added.  Speaking  generally,  added 
germs  are  not  needed  in  California  because  our 
great  legume  crops  are  made  without  inoculation. 
Presumably,  burr  clover  and  our  host  of  native 
legumes  have  already  charged  the  soil  with  them. 
If,  however,  such  plants  do  not  do  well,  try  in- 
oculation by  all  means,  to  see  if  absence  of  germs 
is  the  reason  for  such  failure  or  whether  you 
must  look  for  some  other  reason.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  germs  now  being  advertised 
are  any  good  or  not.  You  will  have  to  determine 
that  by  trying  them  on  a  piece  of  land  and  watch- 
ing for  results  as  compared  with  plant  behavior 
on  other  similar  land  nearby  which  has  not  been 
treated.  If  the  results  are  satisfactory,  you  may 
have  made  a  great  gain  by  introduction  of  de- 
sirable soil  organisms  which  you  can  extend  as 
you  like  by  the  distribution  of  the  germ-laden  soil 
from  the  areas  which  have  been  given  that  char- 
acter by  inoculation  of  the  seed. 

Heat  in  Olive  Preservation. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  give  me  the  recipe  for 
preserving  olives  by  heat,  and  tell  me  how  long 
they  have  to  remain  in  the  heated  state? — Sub- 
scriber, Jenny  Lind. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  canning  olives.  It 
is  a  process,  not  a  recipe,  and  it  has  to  be  oper- 
ated with  judgment.  It  resembles,  of  course,  the 
common  process  of  canning  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. As  for  the  one  point  of  heat,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  heating  up  to  175°  Fahr.  is 
effective  to  keep  olives  in  sealed  containers  for 
over  two  years.  The  heating  was  done  in  the 
jars  in  the  usual  canning  way  for  several  minutes 
after  175"  was  reached,  to  be  sure  the  contents 
were  heated  through.  -Just  what  temperature  and 
duration  of  heat  is  used  by  commercial  canners  we 
do  not  know. 


Cowpeas  Not  Preparatory  for  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give  me  some 
information  on  cowpeas:  whether  they  are  affect- 
ed by  frost,  what  time  of  the  year  they  can  be 
planted,  and  whether  by  the  use  of  l;me  the  (  n- 
tire  crop  be  plowed  under  in  time  for  planting 
field  corn  ?— B.  D.,  Fallbrook. 

Cowpeas  are  very  subject  to  frost.  Tiny  are 
really  beans,  and  therefore  can  be  grown  in  the 
winter  time  only  in  a  few  practically  frostless 
places.  Wherever  frosts  are  likely  to  occur  they 
must  be  planted  like  beans  and  corn  when  the 
frost  danger  is  over.  Field  peas,  Canadian  peas 
and  vetches  are  hardy  against  frost  and  therefore 
safer  for  winter  growth,  and  treated  as  you  pro- 
pose they  may  be  preparatory  to  corn-growing 
providing  you  plow  them  under  in  February  so 
as  to  get  a  month  or  more  for  decay  before  plant- 
ing the  corn. 

Cutting  Back  Old  Apricots. 

To  the  P]ditor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it 
will  be  the  best  thing  to  prune  back  heavily  a 
fifteen  to  twenty -year-old  apricot  tree  which  did 
not  mature  its  fruit  this  season,  I  think  on  ac- 
count of  neglect?  It  was  very  poorly  cultivated 
and  not  irrigated,  consequently  looks  very  sick. — 
F.  B.,  Santa  Cruz. 

We  shoidd  cut  back  all  the  main  branches  to 
six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  on  what- 
ever small  growth  there  may  be  below  that  height. 
Paint  the  stubs  and  thin  out  the  shoots  next  sum- 
mer to  get  the  right  number  of  new  branches  prop- 
erly distributed.  Whether  you  will  get  a  good 
renewal  of  the  head  depends  upon  whether  the 
sickness  is  in  the  root  or  not.  Cut  back  just  before 
the  buds  swell  toward  the  end  of  the  dormant 
season. 
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Orchard  Hints  for  Beginners. 


Bartletts  Self-Fertile. 

To  the  Editor:  1  am  seeking  a  little  advice 
regarding  pear  culture.  You  know  that  in  the 
Eastern  States  it  is  thought  the  Bartletts  should 
not  be  planted  alone;  that  some  variety  as  the 
Xelis  (winter)-  should  be  scattered  through  the 
orchard  so  as  to  facilitate  perfect  fertilization  of 
the  bloom.  I  have  noticed  since  I  have  been  on 
ibis  Coast  some  controversy  regarding  the  prac- 
tice, and  I  also  note  that  none  of  the  orchards  in 
this  locality  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  the 
theory.  1  planted  1000  Bartletts  last  year  in  one 
solid  orchard.  This  year  I  must  replant  about 
50  trees  which  died  throughout  the  orchard.  Now 
do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  put  in  Winter  Nelis 
pears  as  replants,  ji'.st  for  the  sake  of  theoretical 
perfect  pollination,  when  we  consider  that  in 
so  doing  we  will  have  just  a  few  of  a  variety  that 
must  be  handled  in  the  fall  and  might  be  difficult 
to  market  owintr  to  the  small  quantity  of  fruit? 
K.  W.  M.,  TIkiah. 

Common  experience  in  California  is  that  Bart- 
lett  pears  planted  by  themselves  are  usually  pro- 
ductive. It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the 
Bartlett  needs  cross-pollination  in  this  State.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  made  wide  observation 
on  this  Coast  before  accepting  the  Directorship 
of  the  West  Virginia  station,  has  in  his  writings 
conceded  this  fact  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
and  admits  also  that,  the  Bartlett  is  a  more  active 
self-pollini/.er  in  some  Eastern  situations  than  the 
variety  has  been  credit  for.  It  would  not  be 
desirable  to  mix  in  a  few  trees  of  other  varieties 
to  fill  the  gaps  which  you  speak  of.  It  would  be 
better  to  plant  Bartletts  for  the  reasons  you  state. 
If  subsequently  you  need  another  variety  for  pol- 
lination, whole  rows  should  be  grafted  over  so 
that  the  confusion  of  chasing  different  varieties 
tli rough  the  orchard  according  to  time  of  ripen- 
ing may  be  obviated. 

Grafting  Apple  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  request  that  you  inform  me 
through  the  Press  how  to  proceed  in  order  that 
I  may  have  success  (so  far  as  the  labor  port  ion 
of  the  question  is  concerned)  with  some  apple 
seedlings  which  I  planted  in  February,  1911.  I 
intended  to  graft  or  bud  them  last  fall,  but  was 
unable  to  do  either.  They  grew  well  after  plant- 
ing, and  after  they  had  shed  their  leaves  I  cut 
them  back  to  18  or  20  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  have  grown  luxuriantly  this  year  and  are 
now  6  or  7  feet  high.  Should  they  be  grafted, 
or  budded,  now,  and  at  what  height  ?  Also,  when 
w  ill  they  bear  transplanting  if  the  grafting  is  per- 
formed in  place? — A.  R.,  San  Francisco. 

Your  seedling  apple  trees  could  have  been  most 
easily  transformed  into  good  varieties  by  bud- 
ding in  the  new  growth  last  July.  The  way  to 
work  them,  as  the  budding  period  has  been  al- 
lowed to  pass,  is  by  top  grafting,  inserting  scions 
either  in  the  main  branches  if  they  are  large 
enough,  or  in  the  main  stem  below  the  branch- 
ing point.  In  the  former  case,  several  small  sci- 
ons can  be  inserted,  one  in  each  of  the  branches; 
in  the  latter  ease  it  is  best  to  use  one  scion, 
placing  it,  of  course,  in  one  side  to  get  the  proper 
contact.  In  the  growth  of  the  tree  this  grafting 
sear  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely  obliter- 
ated. The  trees  can  be  transplanted  whenever 
iIh  ground  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  grafts 
inserted  about  the  time  the  growth  is  starting. 
By  early  transplanting,  the  trees  will  have  under- 
taken new  root  growth  before  the  grafting  time 
approaches,  and  will  be  ready  to  push  the  scions. 

Root-Grafting  on  Myrobalan. 

To  the  Editor:  I  cannot  secure  Myrobalan  pits 
nor  seedlings.  The  market  seems  to  be  bare  of 
them  for  1913  planting.  Can  I  bench-graft  myrob- 
alan roots,  say  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  to  prune 
or  apricot?  I  managed  to  secure  one  pound  of 
Mvrobalan  pits.  "When  shall  I  bed  and  what  is 
the  method  ? — L.  W.,  Mt.  View. 

Although  we  are  not  aware  that  grafting  upon 
root  pieces  of  Myrobalan  has  been  done  to  any 
extent  in  this  State,  it  has  been  practiced  in  En- 


rope  for  a  long  time,  also  to  a  certain  extent 
with  plum  propagation  in  the  Eastern  States. 
There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  for  you  to  un- 
dertake it  experimentally,  working  in  about  the 
same  way  that  apple  and  pear  root  grafts  are 
made.  As  to  the  Myrobalan  pits,  they  should  be 
bedded  at  once  in  sand  and  kept  continuously 
moist,  but  not  wet.  Bedding  in  sand  in  a  cold- 
frame,  with  a  lath  cover  to  prevent  intrusion,  is 
a  satisfactory  resource,  although,  if  more  conven- 
ient, they  can  he  handled  in  boxes  of  sand  with 
due  regard  to  the  proper  moisture  conditions. 


A  READER'S  VIEWS  ON  RAISINS. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  read  your  article  on 
raisin  prices  in  your  issue  of  October  12.  19-12,  I 
present  the  follow  ing  plan  to  ensure  better  prices, 
a  steadier  market,  and  a  greater  demand. 

1  believe  that  the  reason  that  raisins  are  sold 
under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  that 
you  relate,  is  that  they  are  sold  in  bulky  pack- 
ages, as  an  article  of  food,  just  as  tomatoes  or 
green  peas  are  sold. 

My  proposed  remedy  is  to  pack  raisins  in  one- 
pound  and  in  one-half-pound  cartons,  just  the 
same  as  chocolate  creams  are  packed.  Each 
bunchlet  to  be  tied  with  a  little  piece  of  baby 
ribbon,  the  boxes  to  have  lace  paper  coverings, 
etc.;  in  other  words,  instead  of  feeding  raisins 
to  the  public  witli  a  pitchfork,  make  of  them  a 
confection.  Put  them  in  candy  stores  and  groc- 
eries near  schoolhouses.  and  in  a  short  while  you 
will  have  every  American  youngster  and  every 
sweet  girl  graduate  buying  them  as  a  change 
from  their  favorite  candy  as  a  luxury  and  not 
buying  them  as  common  stuff. 

Put  a  coupon  in  every  carton,  make  100  cou- 
pons good  for  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  or  a  baseball 
mask. 

Supply  the  small  dealers  with  some  fancy  litho- 
graphs for  their  window  decorations. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  advertisement  in  the  mag- 
azines of  "Huyler's"  cholocates?  Then  go  do 
likewise  and  add  to  the  advertisement:  "A  cou- 
pon in  every  package." 

A  1-1  h.  carton  ought  to  be  retailed  at  20c ;  a 
V-j-lb.  at  10c.  Just  put  a  lot  of  those  10c  cartons 
in  the  ferry  depot  stands  and  you  will  find  a 
sale  that  will  surprise  you.  The  seedless  varie- 
ties, of  course,  would  be  the  kind  to  market  in 
this  manner. 

For  household  use  at  present  raisins  are  packed 
in  wooden  boxes.  No  housewife  ever  buys  a 
whole  box  at  a  time.  She  goes  to  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  and  some  husky  young  clerk  who 
has  just  been  rubbing  the  delivery  wagon  steed's 
nose,  digs  his  dirty  paw  in  a  box  and  throws  the 
raisins  she  asks  for  in  a  tin  scale  pan  in  which 
just  previously  he  weighed  some  codfish.  He 
weighs  her  desired  amount,  blows  with  his  dirty 
breath,  probably  cigarette  laden,  into  a  paper 
bag  to  expand  it,  and  tipping  the  scale  tin,  slides 
into  the  bag  her  polluted  raisins  plus  some  dried 
codfish  remnants,  etc.  I  propose  that  for  house- 
hold use  you  pack  your  raisins  in  neat,  sealed 
cartons  of  a  size  that  will  retail  at  15c  and  25c, 
and  with  a  coupon  in  every  package — coupons 
good  for  silver-plated  spoons  and  so  on.  On 
every  package  the  price  must  be  printed,  and  all 
seeded  raisins. 

The  minute  the  housewife  gets  home  with  her 
carton  she  or  her  kids  will  open  it  right  away  to 
get  that  coupon,  and  depend  on  it  that  those  kids 
will  get  away  with  those  raisins  before  her  cake 
dough  is  ready.  In  other  words,  the  selling  sys- 
tem of  the  raisin  men  is  too  much  on  the  system 
of  the  coal  dealer  who  just  dumps  his  sacks  of 
black  diatnonds  in  a  dusty  heap  in  a  dark  corner 
of  your  basement. 

Just  try  and  figure  how  many  little  cartons  the 
train  "butchers"  of  America  coidd  sell  if  you 
only  put  them  up  in  such  a  shape  that  they  coidd 
sell  them. 

Why  not  try  and  sell  a  whole  lot  of  little  car- 
tons of  "California  Grape  Confections"  to  the 
Orpheum  circuit  so  that  the  next  time  they  have 
a  "souvenir"  performance,  that  the  souvenir  each 
lady  will  receive  will  be  a  box,  an  appetizing 


box.  a  choloeate  cream  box,  a  box  with  a  pic- 
ture of  some  of  Fresno's  palms  on  top  and  Fres- 
no's raisins  under  the  lace  paper  under  the  top. 

You  will  never  make  the  raisin  business  pay 
until  you  disassociate  it  with  Poland-China  pigs, 
until  the  raisin  raiser  becomes  a  merchant  and 
a  manufacturer  and  is  no  longer  a  farmer.  Please 
send  a  marked  copy  of  this  to  the  "big  uoise" 
of  the  raisin  growers  association  and  if  he  can 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  stone  hammer  age  is 
past,  and  will  awaken  to  modern  selling  meth- 
ods, you  will  soon  be  getting  as  riiuclr  for  raisins 
as  the  sugar  trust  sets  for  the  sugar  otit  of  which 
choloeate  creams  are  made. 

Yours  very  trulv, 
1010  Broadway,  Oakland.  A.  W.  Smith. 

COMMENTS  I1Y  OCR  ASSOCIATE  KD1TOU. 

The  natural  question  to  ask,  provided  the 
whole  raisin  crop  could  be  sold  were  the  above 
methods  used,  would  be,  "Who  is  to  apply  those 
methods?"  And  there  you  come  to  the  crucial 
point  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  packer  does  not  sell  his  own  raisins.  He 
owns  them  temporarily,  it  is  true,  but  actually 
lu  is  selling  another's  product,  and  it  is  no  kill- 
ing matter  to  him  whether  he  sells  high  or  low, 
provided  he  makes  his  profit.  Thus  he  does  not 
have  to  push  the  sale  of  raisins,  to  develop  mar- 
kets for  them  as  the  growers  would,  if  they  had 
their  own  selling  organization.  Even  if  the  pack- 
ers could  sell  all  of  the  crop  this  way.  they  would 
still  be  beating  down  the  price  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  for  fear  a  competitor  would  under- 
buy them.  Our  correspondent  talks  of  advertis- 
ing. Only  the  owuer  of  an  article  will  advertise 
it  properly.  A  packer  cannot  and  will  not  do  so 
to  any  extent,  although  a  growers'  organisation 
will  advertise  and  make  a  <rood  job  of- it,  and 
we  call  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Exchange  to  certain  of  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  above  communication. 

In  connection  with  the  Kaisin  Exchange,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  founder,  W.  R.  Nut- 
ting, has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  Other  single 
'man  to  push  the  sale  of  raisins  by  wise  advertis- 
ing and  by  putting  up  a  fine  product  in  an  at- 
tractive carton,  achieving  excellent  success  there- 
with, considering  the  handicap  of  a  demoralized 
industry  behind  him.  The  reason  that  the  Amer- 
ican Vineyard  Co.  could  advertise  and  develop 
markets  was  that  it  produced  its  own  raisins  and 
had  to  sell  them. 

It  has  been  the  necessity  of  organization  as 
well  as  advertising  that  has  induced  Mr.  Nutting 
to  sacrifice  so  greatly  of  his  time  and  money  to 
found  the  Exchange  and  help  to  pull  the  raisin 
men  out  of  their  evil  condition.  Unless  the  in- 
dustry is  organized  in  some  fashion,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  present  prices,  half  a  cent  or  so 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production,  will  not  be 
greatly  exceeded  in  future  years. 

Raisins  very  probably  could  be  used  as<a 'con- 
fection, as  suggested,  with  great  success,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  writer  always  keeps  some 
seedless  raisins  in  the  house  to  use  in  that  way. 
If  more  than  a  very  small  amount  are  eaten  at 
one  time,  however,  there  is  danger  that  the  pur- 
chaser will  become  satiated,  which  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  selling  them  as  a  confection. 

In  regard  to  raisins  for  cooking,  about  all  Mus- 
cats are  seeded  and  sold  in  cartons,  as  are  the 
seedless  varieties.  Selling  for  cooking  purposes 
in  bulk  as  described  by  our  correspondent,  has 
gone  by,  and  it  is  rarely  that  raisins  for  table 
use  are  put  up  in  any  but  attractive  style.  If 
raisins  were  to  be  sold  in  bulk  at  all,  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  kept  out  of  s'ght,  or  displayed 
in  attractive  style. 

Seeded  raisins  in  cartons,  the  kind  used  for 
cooking,  are  rather  sticky  and  unattractive  to  all 
be  consumed  before  the  dough  eonld  be  prepared, 
premium  or  no  premium;  seedless  varieties  could 
disappear  that  way.  but  they  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  whole  and  are  dragged  down  when  Mus- 
cats fall  in  price. 

As  far  as  cartons  alone  selling  the  goods  is  con- 
cerned, our  groceryman  was  selling  two  for  15c 
last  hol'days.  thus  takinjr  advantage  of  low  whole- 
sale prices.  His  competitor  across  the  street 
could  sell  a  different  brand  of  similar  quality  15e 
straight,  two  for  a  quarter,  simply  because  the 
people  were  not  educated  on  raisins,  and  the 
packers,  who  got  them  for  next  to  nothing,  did 
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not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
advertising  and  pushing  their  sale. 

Anything  that  can  help  the  industry  should  be 
discussed  and  made  public,  but  it  is  sale  to  say 
that  a  growers'  organization,  well  run  and  found- 
ed on  correct  principles,  is  the  basis  for  any  suc- 
cess. 

The  writer  has  not  finished  with  this  subject, 
and  will  later  have  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  Government  fixing  the  price. 


IRRIGATION:  A  SUBJECT  TO  VOTE  ON. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rckal  Press  by 
A.  L.  Cow  ell,  | 

Irrigation  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  agri- 
culture in  large  portions  of  California,  and  the 
law  has  provided  for  the  organization  of  dis- 
tricts to  enable  the  people  of  certain  areas  to 
own  and  control  their  own  water-supply.  Any- 
thing which  keeps  back  the  development  of  these 
districts  is  a  clog  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State, 
and  anything  which  helps  them  is  a  public  bene- 
faction. 

At  the  election  on  November  5th  the  people 
of  California  will  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
the  irrigation  districts  by  approving  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  No.  3.  the  first  proposition 
on  the  ballot,  to  allow  the  bonds  of  these  dis- 
tricts to  be  used  as  security  for  deposits  of  public 
money  in  banks.  This  will  confer  no  new  priv- 
ilege on  the  banks,  for  they  are  now  allowed  to 
borrow  public  funds  by  paying  at  least  2%  in- 
terest on  them  and  putting  up  bonds  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State,  or  of  any  county,  munici- 
pality or  school  district  within  this  State,  as  secur- 
ity that  the  money  will  be  paid  back  whenever 
it  is  needed  for  public  use.    Because  the  bonds 


of  irrigation  districts  cannot  be  used  as  such 
security,  the  banks  do  not  like  to  buy  them,  and 
therefore  many  of  the  districts  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  financing  important  projects. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  I  he  law 
should  discriminate  against  the  bonds  of  irriga- 
tion districts.  The  last  Legislature  safeguarded 
them  by  providing  for  a  State  commission  to 
supervise  their  issuance.  It  is  composed  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  State  Engineer,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Banks,  thus  insuring  expert 
examination  of  the  Legal  and  engineering  prob- 
lems involved  and  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  districts.  When  the  bonds  have  been  ap- 
proved by  this  commission;,  they  are  made  by 
legislative  enactment  legal  investments  for  banks, 
and  if  they  are  safe  investments,  banks  should 
certainly  be  allowed  to  use  them  as  security  for 
d(  posits  of  public  money. 

This  amendment  will  not  require  the  bonds  of 
irrigation  districts  to  be  accepted,  but  will  merely 
allow  them  to  be  offered  as  security  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  the 
public  moneys  to  be  deposited.  The  measure  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  State  conventions  of  all 
the  poltical  parties  and  by  numerous  other  bod- 
ies. It  was  submitted  unanimously  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  there  is  no  argument  against  it  in 
the  official  pamphlet  sent  out  for  the  information 
of  the  voters'. 

A  campaign  in  its  behalf  has  been  made  by 
the  Irrigation  l);stricts  Association  of  California, 
which  has  been  formed  to  co-operate  with  the 
authorities  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  it  urges  the  voters  to  remember  that 
the  farmers  of  nearly  a  million  acres  in  various 
parts  of  this  State  want  them  to  stamp  after  the 
first  "Yes"  on  the  ballot  and  ask  their  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

Modesto. 


Fertilization:  Phosphate 

Fixation. 


|  By  Oi  k  Associate  Editor.] 
The  last  article  on  fertilization  left  the  subject 
of  phosphoric  acid  at  a  point  indicating  the  diffi- 
culty that  plants  had  to  get  it.  The  most  nat- 
ural thing  at  this  stage,  therefore,  is  to  give  a 
short  description  of  the  conduct  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil,  and  to  suggest  the  best  methods 
of  avoiding  waste  and  trouble  in  its  application. 

Phosphoric  acid  normally  is  joined  with  lime  as 
the  starting  point  for  practically  all  of  our  phos- 
phate fertilizers.  Each  part  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  united  with  three  parts  of  lime  to  form  the 
regular  lime  phosphate  as  we  have  in  bone,  rock 
phosphate,  and  so  on.  This  is  very  insoluble  in 
water,  although  the  roots  of  plants  can  dissolve 
it  very  slowly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  soil. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  availability  is  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Part 
way  between  is  superphosphate,  formed  by  the 
removal  of  two-thirds  of  the  lime  from  the  nor- 
mal phosphate  of  lime  through  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  compound  is  some- 
what soluble  in  water — as  soluble  as  could  be 
wanted  for  fertilizing  purposes.  After  this  gets 
into  the  soil,  and  sometimes  in  the  fertilizer  to 
a  slight  degree,  it  may  take  up  one  of  the  other 
parts  of  lime  that  the  sulphuric  acid  replaced, 
and  it  is  then  known  as  "reverted"  phosphate. 
This  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  superphosphate, 
but  more  soluble  than  when  all  the  lime  is  joined 
to  the  acid. 

After  this  and  the  superphosphate  get.  into  the 
soil,  lime  or  other  substances  unite  with  them,  so 
that  the  acid  has  the  original  amount  of  lime 
and  is  more  soluble  than  at  the  start.  A  peculiar 
thing  about  this  subject  is  that  in  what  is  called 
Thomas  slag,  Thomas  phosphate,  etc.,  a  fourth 
part  of  lime  is  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid, 
which  then  is  more  available  than  normal  lime 
phosphate-:  but  only  a  little  of  this  is  sold  in 
California,  and  it  need  not  be  considered  at  pres- 
ent. 

Making  Superphosphate.-  To  make  superphos- 
phate, bone  or  rock  phosphate  ground  to  a.  pow- 
:ler  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The 


sulphuric  acid  takes  two-thirds  of  the  lime  from 
most  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  leaving  superphos- 
phate. The  sulphuric  acid,  the  water,  and  the 
lime  that  has  been  removed  form  gypsum.  There- 
fore, the  superphosphate  fertilizer  made,  from  a 
given  amount  of  bone  or  rock  phosphate  will  be 
much  heavier  than  the  bone  or  rock  started  with, 
but  will  contain  no  more  phosphoric  acid.  Put- 
ting  it  in  another  way,  ground  bone  or  raw  rock 
phosphate  will  contain,  a  higher  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  than  the  superphosphate  fertilizer 
made  from  it.  The  benefit  from  using  the  latter 
will  come  in  the  fact  that  the  phosphoric  com- 
pounds are  more  available  by  treating  with  acid. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  superphosphate 
if  sufficient  acid  is  put  on  to  change  over  all  of 
the  normal  lime  phosphate,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  omitted  here,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
in  all  superphosphate  fertilizers  1  per  cent  or  so 
of  the  whole  is  "unavailable",  which  term  means 
only  that  it  has  not  been  changed  over. 

Movement  in  Soils. — The  movement  of  phos- 
phates in  soils  and  the  changes  tak'ng  place  there 
are  the  pivotal  points  to  be  considered  in  phos- 
phate fertilization.  The  superphosphate  is  ap- 
plied t<>  'he  soil  in  small  particles,  which  at  the 
start  are  quite  readily  soluble.  Such  water  as 
comes  in  contact  with  these  dissolves  some  super- 
phosphate and  as  this  water  travels  through  the 
sod  it  clings  close  to  and  surrounds  each  soil  par- 
ticle it  touches,  dissolving  something  from  its  sur- 
face. 

Almost  everything  dissolved  will  join  with  the 
superphosphate  and  form  an  insoluble  compound 
which  covers  the  soil  particles  in  question  with 
a  thin  coating,  In  other  words,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  occurs  is  for  the  superphosphate  to 
spread  out  over  (he  soil  particles  and  to  become 
insoluble,  and  this  occurs  so  quickly  that  this 
kind  of  plant  food  can  never  be  carried  more  than 
a  very  short  distance — an  inch  or  so — from  its 
starting  point. 

The  main  factors  affecting  the  distance  it  can 
move  are,;  the  amount  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 


Limited  Phosphoric  Distribution. — The  serioi 
problems  resulting  from  such  a  very  limited  dis- 
tribution of  phosphates  in  the  soil  are  shown  by 
recent  investigations  by  the  soil  department  of 
the  University  of  California.  On  a  heavy  clay 
soil  it  was  found  that  1000  pounds  of  high-grade 
(17%)  superphosphate  to  the  acre  was  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  upper  three  inches  of  soil,  about 
half  as  much  as  is  usually  cultivated.  Four  times 
this  amount  was  filed  and  held  in  only  six  inches 
of  a  heavy  clay  soil,  while  a  heavy  loam  held  2000 
pounds.  On  some  heavy  soils,  as  much  as  four 
tons  of  superphosphate  was  all  held  in  six  inches. 
The  worst  of  this,  too,  is  that  after  a  stratum  of 
soil  has  all  the  phosphate  it  can  hold,  it  will  be 
all  ready  for  a  fairly  strong  new  dose  after  being 
allowed  to  dry  out,  and  there  are  lew  California 
soils  that  do  not  dry  out  in  the  upper  few  inches 
now  and  then. 

For  ordinary  citrus  fertilization  it  was  anything 
but  unusual  to  find  practically  all  of  the  phos- 
phates ever  applied  held  in  the  cultivated  soil  and 
the  lower  soil,  the  only  part  that  the  roots  could 
work  with,  remaining  as  barren  of  this  plant  food 
as  before  fertilization  was  started. 

Now,  it  should  not  be  thought  that  all  phos- 
phate fertilization  in  citrus  groves  is  lost  by  any 
means,  as  practice  shows  its  benefit,  but  the  fear- 
ful waste  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  average  citrus 
grove  is  clearly  indicated,  and  the  above  explains 
why  some  fertilization  does  less  good  than  it 
might. 

The  quickest  movement  of  phosphates  is  in 
sandy  soils,  especially  those  containing  little  iron 
and  aluminum.  The  phosphates  are  tied  up  quick- 
est in  heavy  soils,  especially  those  containing  lots 
of  iron  and  aluminum.  As  far  as  that  goes,  clay 
and  abundant  aluminum  compounds  usually  go 
together. 

Avoiding- the  Difficulty. — The  most  reasonable 
and  efficient  way  to  avoid  waste  through  the  fixa- 
tion of  phosphates  in  the  soil  is  to  put  the  fer- 
tilizer where  the  roots  can  get  to  it.  The  fixation 
is  expected;  the  only  trouble  is  that  it  usually 
occurs,  in  orchards  at  least,  where  the  roots  can't 
get  at  it. 

Another  especially  desirable  thing  to  do.  as 
well  as  applying  the  phosphates  in  the  right  place, 
is  to  use  plenty  of  water  to  distribute  the  fertil- 
izer, and  with  no  more  waste  of  time  than  is 
necessary,  cither,  whether  the  fertilizer  is  applied 
deep  or  shallow.  By  using  plenty  of  water  the 
phosphates  are  both  carried  farther  and  distrib- 
uted in  better  form  than  when  the  water  is  scant. 

In  the  first  place,  little  water  means  a  very 
slow  movement  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  phosphates 
are  fixed  a  shorter  distance  from  their  start.  In 
the  next  place,  the  more  scant  the  water  the  more 
compounds  it  will  dissolve  proportionately  to  its 
Weight,,  and  therefore  the  more  material  provided 
for  tlie  phosphoric  acid  to  unite  with. 

Thus  with  short  moisture  supplies  the  phos- 
phates wdl  all  be  left  close  to  the  place  where 
they  were  put,  and  there  wdl  be  a  thick  coating 
of  phosphates  over  few  soil  particles,  whereas 
the  main  object  of  applying  superphosphates  ;s 
to  get  thin  layers  of  phosphates  over  very  many 
soil  particles.  » 

Naturally,  also,  fertilizer  must  usually  be  de- 
posited in  cultivated  soil,  and  if  it  spreads  little, 
most  is  likely  to  be  left  in  the  cultivated  area, 
whde  if  it  is  carried  down  by  the  water  more 
will  likely  reach  the  region  of  root  growth. 

Advantages  of  Superphosphate. —  It  mighl  be 
thought  that,  since  the  superphosphate  reverts 
back  to  evactly  the  same  form  as  it  started  with 
— that  is,  tri-calciuni  phosphate,  or  normal  lime 
phosphate — there  would  be  no  advantage  in  using 
it  in  the  place  of  bone,  tankage,  or  even  raw  rock. 
Some  of  the  superphosphate  is  very  likely  to  re- 
vert with  iron  or  aluminum,  and  that  is  stdl  worse 
than  lime.  The  advantage  comes  in  the  I'acl  that, 
having  been  applied  in  soluble  form,  it  spreads 
(nit  over  the  soil  particles  as  described  above. 
That  means  that  everv  soil  particle  the  root 
touches  d  comes  in  contact  will)  phosphal  es, 
whereas  il*  {hp,  fertilizer  were  insoluble  the  only 
phosphate  the  roots  would  touch  would  be  the 
fertilizer  itself.  Thus  the  area  of  root  action  is 
ureallv  inultiplied  bv  using  a  soluble  Fertilizer, 
and  more  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plants.  The 
difference  of  root  action  on  a  lump  of  lime  phos- 
phate and  on  a  group  of  soil  particles  coated  with 
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the  same  material  would  be  similar  to 
the  showing  made  by  a  lot  of  gold  leaf 
and  the  same  amount  of  gold  in  a  small 
solid  block. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  applying  plenty  of  water  to 
carry  the  phosphate  over  a  large  area  of 


soil  is  apparent. 

The  action  of  the  other  kinds  of  phos- 
phate fertilizers  In  the  soil  will  have  to 
he  taken  up  later  on,  also  a  hint  or  so 
of  some  ways  of  side-stepping  the  diffi- 
culties arising  through  the  usual  way  of 
applying  this  plant  food  to  the  soil. 


I 


California  Flowers  as  a  Farm  Crop. 


Farming  for  sale  of  blossoms  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  perfumes  has  not  proved 
very  satisfactory  so  far  when  projected 
as  a  large  scheme,  but  Dr.  Francheschi  of 
Santa  Barbara  still  believes  that  the  State 
will  ultimately  realize  great  things  In 
these  lines.  At  the  recent  Santa  Bar- 
bara convention  of  fruit  growers  he  gave 
his  points  as  follows: 

Why  Flowkb  Farming  Should  Suc- 
ceed.— Flower  farming  may  become  a 
commercial  industry  with  us,  and  orna- 
mental plants  made  to  serve  an  economic 
purpose.  You  are  well  aware  how  rich 
our  garden  flora  is  already,  and  that  it  is 
destined  to  become  more  so,  as  we  pos- 
sess conditions  of  soil  and  climate  calcu- 
lated to  grow  plants  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world.  To  exploit  for  new  in- 
troductions, to  experiment  and  to  propa- 
gate such  ri&w  plants  as  may  prove  desir 
able,  not  only  requires  some  knowledge  of 
botany,  but  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  and  of  labor.  Such  work  can  only 
be  carried  on  profitably  on  a  large  scale. 
Raising  improved  strains  of  garden 
flowers  and  plants,  either  by  careful  se- 
lection or  by  judicious  crossing,  is  a  kind 
of  work  made  easy  in  this  climate,  where 
fruits  set  and  seeds  generally  ripen  to  per- 
fection. This  branch  of  horticulture  is 
eminently  adapted  to  small  farming,  and 

THE  ONE  BEST  BUY. 

The  purchase,  of  real  estate  is  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  lift  of  the  average 
individual:  no  matter  what  station  in  life, 
the  all-important  consideration  is  and 
must  be: 

What  income  am  I  to  receive  on  my 
investment? 

Is  it  consistent  with  other  propositions 
I  have  investigated? 

In   thin  the  one  bent  buyr 

The  acquiring  of  property  in  every  in- 
stance is  the  result  of  such  a  procedure, 
ending  always  in  the  buying  of  what  is 
logically  considered,  from  every  stand- 
point 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT. 
A  cold-blooded  business  proposition — ap- 
plied to  every  kind  and  condition  of  real 

In  the  case  of  our  lands,  which  lie  in  the 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY, 
on  the  line  of  the  OAKLAND  &  ANTIOCH 
RAILWAY,  with  a  running  time  of  30 
minutes  to  Oakland  and  one  hour  to  San 
Francisco,  record  sales  have  been  made  to 
this  same  cold-blooded,  reasoning  public. 
These  sales  include 

LARGE  RANCHES, 

SMALL  RANCHES, 

VILLA  SITES, 

TOWN  LOTS, 

WALNUT  GROVES, 

ALMOND  GROVES, 

VINEYARDS,  etc. 
In  fact,  anything  you  may  desire,  which 
is   within   reason,   will   be   accorded  you 
in  our  wonderful 

MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY. 


THINK   OF  IT! 
One  Hour  from   San  Francisco  and 
One-Half  Hour  from  Oakland  means 
SUBURBAN  PROPERTY 
and  because  of  the  fertility  of  soil  and 
climatic    conditions,    diversified  farming 
occupations   can   be   indulged   in    on  ex- 
tremely   profitable    basis, — you   can  raise 
chickens,    keep   a   cow,    grow   your  own 
fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  etc.,  and  the  time 
is  short  when  you  will  ride  in  your  new 
automobile. 

Furthermore,  if  you  wish  to  continue 
your  vocation  in  the  city,  It  can  be  eas- 
ily done;  figure  the  running  time  and 
consider  the  complete  change  from  the 
humdrum  bustling  city  to  the  peaceful, 
profit-making  suburban  home,  surround- 
ed by  every  condition  that  goes  to  make 
life  worth  while.  Living  under  condi- 
tions of  this  kind,  you  get 

100%   Efficiency  out  of  Yourself. 


Others  are  doing  this  very  thing  In  our 
country; 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 
Call  at  or  o3ce  for  particulars.    As  a 
result,  we  believe  you  will  go  and  see  our 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY. 
The  TERMS  OF  SALE  ARE  EASY. 
It.   \.  Ill  ItGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St..  San  FrancidCO. 
Branch   Office*  i 

1538  ltro:i<Mvn,v,  Oakland. 
Willmit    <  reek,  Cal. 


even  to  persons  in  position  to  afford  a 
large  expenditure  of  intelligent  applica- 
tion rather  than  of  money  or  of  labor. 

Local  Conditions  Favorable. — I  have 
been  investigating  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  in  southern  California  for 
many  years  past,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  flower  farming  holds  out  a 
future  full  of  promise,  its  market  being 
unlimited,  while  the  transportation  prob- 
lem is  largely  solved  by  utilizing  the 
mails.  If  we  survey  the  present  condi- 
tions of  our  gardens  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  earlier  times,  the  improve- 
ments noticed  in  all  kinds  of  plants  is  in- 
deed a  matter  of  wonder.  Where  are  now 
the  dahlias,  the  chrysanthemums,  the 
carnations,  the  begonias,  the  pansies,  etc.. 
of  50  years  ago?  A  first  Improvement 
leads  to  a  second,  and  so  on,  no  limit 
being  possible. 

Retirements. — To  be  successful  in  this 
field  one  must  be  a  specialist,  and  work 
only  in  certain  lines  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  and  care.  Of  course  one  can 
hardly  expect  that  the  specialty  he  has 
chosen  will  not  be  worked  by  others,  but, 
in  the  production  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  of  flowers  there  is  a  virgin  field 
not  liable  to  be  overdone. 

Good  Range  ok  Plants  Possible. — I  will 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different 
plants  to  which  attention  may  be  called 
in  this  connection.  Of  such  as  are  gen- 
erally called  garden  flowers — that  is, 
plants  raised  generally  from  seed  which 
will  bloom  the  first  season,  between  those 
seen  in  every  garden,  those  that  have  been 
introduced  and  undeservedly  forgotten, 
and  those  that  have  not  yet  been  submit- 
ted to  culture — the  number  is,  indeed,  too 
large  to  be  even  partly  enumerated.  Se- 
lection from  among  this  vast  number 
must  be  made  with  judgment,  based  upon 
what  offers  probable  success.  Impossi- 
bilities there  are  many,  and  it  is  not  ad- 
visable for  the  flower  expert  to  try  and 
produce  the  sky-blue  rose,  the  golden-yel- 
low camelia,  or  the  scarlet  petunia.  But 
against  these  impossibilities  the  number 
of  improvements  and  combinations  to 
which  nature  is  liberally  open  is  indeed 
wide.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  in  my 
opinion,  when  we  will  be  able  to  admire 
a  whole  series  of  whiteflo'wered  cannas 
striped,  blotched  or  edged  with  every 
shade  of  crimson,  scarlet  and  yellow: 
morning  glories  (Ipomaea)  of  any  size, 
ranging  in  color  from  sky  blue  to  bright 
scarlet,  and  from  lemon  yellow  to  fiery 
orange. 

Among  flowering  or  decorative  shrubs 
and  so-called  soft  plants,  what  a  number 
open  to  improvement  and  diversification 
Look  at  the  wonderful  series  of  begonias, 
beautiful  for  either  their  flowers  or  for 
dracaenas  of  European  growers;  at  their 
foliage,  also  the  caladlums  of  Lietze;  at 
the  pertolanias  and  sonerilas  of  Van 
Houtte.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ceano- 
thus  and  lilacs  of  Lemoine,  the  sweet- 
scented  passifloras  of  McClibran,  and  the 
numberless  cattleyas,  cypripediums  and 
other  hybrid  orchids  raised  of  late  mostly 
in  England;  what  do  they  all  show? 
That  it  has  been  enough  for  an  intelligent 
mind  to  take  in  hand  any  sorts  of  plants 
to  raise  admirable  forms  often  surpassing 
nature  itself. 

What  Has  Been  Done. — In  this  coun- 
try, too,  a  start  has  been  given,  and  with-  j 
out  mentioning  social  cultures  at  Redon 


Are  You  Up  A  Tree 
Mr.  Orchardist? 


Are  you  at  your  wits  end  to  know  what  to 
do  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
your  fruit  crop  ?  Another  question :  Do 
you  use  Fertilizer?  If  you  want  to  get 
the  most  from  your  ground  you  simply 
have  to  use  a  good  fertilizer.  That's  been 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
skeptical.  And  if  you  want  to  double 
vour  dollars  you  must  use 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


1  HAWFERCO 


We  are  the 
largest  man- 
ufacturers 
of  fertil- 
zers  on  the 
Coast.  Our 
products 
must  give 
satisfaction. 


Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Nobody  believes  that  statement  except  those 
who  have  used  them.  We  think  so  much  of 
our  products  that  we  guarantee  them.  And 
our  guaranteeing  Hawferco  Fertilizers  means 
that  you  will  double  your  dollars. 


Put  us  to  the  test  and  write  us  about  the  fertilizer 
you  need.  We'll  give  you  authentic  information 
because  WE  KNOW.  It's  our  business.  Then 
we  want  you  to  try  HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS, 
and  when  you  do  you'll  thank  us  for  doubling 
your  dollars. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE— NOW.   Address : 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  St 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Prospective  planters 
will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  as  to 
their  probable  re- 
quirements. 

Our  many  years'  ex- 
perience and  a  close, 
intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  all  over  the 
United  States  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  places  us 
in  a  ppsition  to  advise 
with  you  as  to  what 
is  best  adapted  to 
your  locality. 
We  grow  everything 
that  grows  In  the  fruit 
and  ornamental  line 
and  can  supply  your 
wants  complete  with 
first  quality  stock  in 
any  quantity. 
We  have  an  exceptionally  fine  col- 
lection of  Hardy  Field  Grown  Hoses, 
with  fine,  vigorous  roots  and  heavy 
tops.  All  the  newest  and  best  va- 
rieties. 

BURBANK'S   NEW  CREATIONS 

Ask  us  about,  the  new  Burbank  nov- 
elties for  this  season.  We  are  the 
authorized  commercial  propagators 
and  distributers.  Our  book,  "New 
Products  of  t lie  Trees,"  is  beauti^ 
fully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
portrait  of  Mr.  Burbank,  and  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  25c  (stamps  or  coin). 
"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 
The  Fruit  Growers'  Guide 
This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  planter.  Gives  valuable  in- 
formation on  planting,  planning, 
pruning,  etc.,  and  describes  over 
2000  different  trees  and  plants.  Has 
120  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Price.  25c  postpaid.  Write  for  it 
today. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000= 

ANCHER 


URSERIESV 

GEO.C.ROE.DING:pRES.ANDMGR. 

Box  18  fresno,  California, 


We  have  the  largest 
and  finest  stock  of 
citrus  trees  of  every 
description.  We  in- 
vite your  inspection 
and  orders  for 

VALENCIAS 
WASHINGTON 
•  NAVEL 

and  all  other  varieties 
of   oranges.     Also  for 
EUREKA,   LISBON  & 
\  1 1, 1. A  FRANCA 
LEMONS 

which  are  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties and  planted  almost  exclusively. 
We  can  also  supply  you  with  a 
fine  stock  of 

POMELOS  (grape  fruit) 
in  the  leading  varieties. 
Our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  our  immense  nurseries  at  Exeter 
(Tulare  Co.)  and  Whittier  (Los 
Angeles  Co.)  We  guarantee  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  STURDY,  WELL  MATURED, 
and  FREE  FROM  SCALE.  If  you 
buy  "R.  &  W."  trees  you  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  citrus  stock 
obtainable  at  any  price. 

Write  tor  our  Book 
"Citrus  Fruits  in  California." 
It.  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
describes  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  citrus  fruit  culture  from 
the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  Sent  free  on 
request. 

We  also  earrv  a  fine  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES   &  SHRUBS 
of     every     description,  including 
Palms,  Cypress,  etc. 
Cull  or  Write  for  Catalog  inui  Price*. 


1617  E.  Washington  St  Los  Angeles.6l- 


do,  Pasadena  and  other  places  in  Los  An- 
geles county,  the  best  exemplification  is  to 
be  seen  at  our  very  doors  in  Ventura 
county,  where  the  most  remarkable  work 
in  this  line  has  been  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Theodosia  B.  Shepherd.  At  her  place  one 
can  see  many  promising  hybrids  of  be- 
gonias, cannas,  amaryllis,  cacti  and  other 
plants.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
enterprising  lady,  others  have  pushed  for- 
ward with  equal  success.  One  has  taken 
petunias  and  verbenas,  another  gladiolus, 
and  so  on.  This  leads  me  to  suggest  the 
growing  of  bulbs  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Calla  lily  and  freesia  bulbs  are 
already  largely  exported. 

The  production  of  cut  blooms  for  mar- 
ket is  a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  For 
cut  flowers  we  have  a  demand  at  our 
doors,  which,  fon  about  eight  months  of 
the  year  will  take  a  large  amount  of  cut 
roses,  carnations  and  other  flowers.  Be- 
sides the  most  important  centers,  such  as 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Chicago, 
all  distant  about  three  days'  travel  by 
rail,  over  this  territory  there  are  many 
smaller  towns  to  be  supplied  by  our  grow- 
ers, because  there  is  no  local  supply. 

Why  Not  Do  as  Well  as  Europe? — On 
the  Riviera  the  growing  of  cut  flowers  is 
practiced  on  a  large  scale  on  the  flower 
farms  and  by  small  growers,  who,  of 
course,  do  not  have  the  same  facilities  for 
disposing  of  their  daily  crop.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  flower  grower's  union  could  not 
be  started  and  be  of  as  much  service  to 
the  growers  of  ornamentals  as  similar  or- 
ganizations are  to  the  growers  of  fruits. 
Under  proper  control  and  regulation  is  it 
not  impossible  to  establish  a  lucrative 
trade  in  the  most  costly  -  flowers  that 
would  bear  transportation  with  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati  and  even  New  York.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will  be  able  to  ship  orchid  flowers  to 
the  extreme  East,  considering  the  ease 
with  which  many^of  them  can  be  grown 
here  without  artificial  heat. 

The  golden-flowered  Australian  acacias 
do  as  well  with  us  as  on  their  native  soils. 
Immense  quantities  of  their  blooms  could 
be  shipped  from  November  to  May.  Some 
bf  the  gums  (eucalyptus)  are  also  orna- 
mental, keep  well  and  would  undoubtedly 
command  a  ready  sale. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  plants,  that  can 
be  profitably  grown  for  cut  flowers  for 
export  is  so  large  that  I  refrain  from  giv- 
ing even  a  partial  list. 

In  dried  flowers,  what  a  field  before  us! 
Santa  Barbara  is  well-known  as  head- 
quarters for  the  production  of  pampas 
plumes  (Gyrnerium  argenteum)  and  al- 
though the  demand  has  been  rather  light 
of  late,  it  nevertheless  is  a  source  of 
profit.  Of  other  grasses,  dried  flowers  and 
leaves,  there  are  a  number  that  might  be 
experimented  with  to  good  advantage. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  flower 
farming  in  all  its  different  branches  is  a 
promising  industry  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. We  have  the  soil  and  the  climate 
for  its  successful  prosecution;  all  that  it 
requires  is  developing. 


PUBLIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ET- 
TERSBURG  STRAWBERRIES. 


(Continued  From  Page  417.) 

more  than  12  plants  on  one  subscription 
and  it  will  not  avail  to  ask  for  more. 
They  will  be  given  only  on  request,  and 
only  when  subscriptions  are  paid  up 
through  1913.  There  is  no  other  cost, 
not  even  mail  charges.  Requests  can  be 
sent  in  for  them  at  any  time  up  to  Janu- 
ary 15,  unless  the  stock  is  exhausted  be- 
fore that  time,  but  it  will  be  appreciated 
if  requests  are  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
Orders  will  be  considered  in  sequence, 
although  the  plants  will  not  be  mailed 
until  the  most  suitable  season  for  trans- 
planting. 


Sweet  Peas 


Our 
Sweet  Pea 
Catalogue 
and  Price  List 

for  1912-1013  is  just  off  the  ores 
and  Mill  be  Neiit  free  of  charge  I 
any  address. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Sweet  Pea 
Culture  you  should  send  at  once  for 
this  book,  as  it  contains  valuable  In- 
formation on  the  raising  of  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  Sweet  Pea. 
What  flower  is  more  beautiful  in 
form  and  coloring  and  more  exqui- 
site in  fragrance  than  the  Sweet 
Pea?  Surely  none.  Its  culture  is 
very  easy  and  there  is  no  plant  that 
will  give  such  a  continuous  display 
of  flowers. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  world  and  anyone  pur- 
chasing from  us  can  depend  on  get- 
ting flu-  finest  and  purest  obtainable. 


.  •/•I  WRITE 
SWE  ET 


TODAY  FOR  OUR 
PEA  CATALOGUE. 


IT  IS  FREE. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  moans  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and 
let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Rrnneh  Office:  21(1  Grosse  Ruilding,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  $13.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

2135  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co..  Los  Angeles. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREE        SHRUBBERY  AND   RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plans  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 

J  


4  ^PEIUOR 


fa  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Vl  Drill.      Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


HARM  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POIJVDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
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Shall  the  Farmer  be  Responsible  for 
His  Hired  Man? 


To  the  Editor:  Unless  farmers  keep 
keen  eyes  on  their  law-makers,  they  may 
awake  at  the  end  of  next  session  to  find 
their  craft  in  danger.  The  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  has  been  lately 
discussing  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  with  a  view  to  new  legislation,  wid- 
ening its  provisions.  The  committee  on 
the  subject  consisted  of  an  insurance  act- 
uary, Mr.  A.  H.  Mowbray,  chairman,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Pillsbury.  President  of  the  Indus 
trial  Accident  Board,  Mr.  French,  of  same 
Board,  Mr.  Odell.  Mr.  Moloney,  Mr.  Han- 
son, all  interested  in  like  work,  Mr. 
Baker,  a  statistician  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R. 
and  myself  as  representing  agriculture. 
My  report,  as  a  minority  of  one,  will,  I 
think,  prove  of  considerable  interest  and 
Importance  to  your  readers.  Here  it  is! 

MB.    BERWICK'S   DISSERTING  BEPOBT. 

Fully  aware  of  the  long  and  assiduous 
study  given  to  this  subject  by  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
I  deem  myself  duty  bound  to  offer  a  re- 
port differing  in  opinion  from  theirs. 

Almost,  all  these  colleagues  are  in  some 
way  identified  with  insurance  affairs,  and 
naturally  approve  such  legislative  meas 
ures  as  will  extend  and  amplify  the  in- 
surance business.  To  the  cobbler  there  is 
nothing  like  leather.  Without  claiming 
to  have  any  such  grasp  on  this  subject  as 
that  possessed  by  these  specialists,  I  yet 
venture  to  express  what  I  take  to  be  the 
opinion  of  agricultural  employers. 

Social  justice  is  set  forth  as  being  the 
dominant  principle  impelling  the  pro 
posed  extension  of  compensation  legisla- 
tion. From  my  point  of  view  such  ex- 
tension will  make  for  social  injustice,  the 
accentuation  of  class  distinctions,  and  the 
enacting  of  class  legislation.  None  of 
these  constitute  desirable  ends. 

Whatever  debt  society  owes  to  its  con- 
st  twsnt  parts  it  owes  equally  to  all  those 
i  arts.  To  say  it  owes  a  greater  debt  to 
the  farm  workman  than  it  does  to  the 
working  farmer,  savors  to  me  of  the 
rdiculous  as  well  as  the  unjust.  Prac- 
tically the  two  are  convertible  terms. 
The  working  farmer  of  today  may  be  em- 
ployed by  a  neighboring  farmer  to-morroy 
as  a  farm  laborer,  and  in  this  latter  event 
is  deemed  more  worthy  of  consideration 
by  society  than  in  the  former.  Moreover, 
society  is  already  taxed  to  provide  at  pub- 
lic charge  accommodations  in  our  hos- 
pitals for  victims  of  accident.  The  pro- 
posed legislation,  if  passed,  makes  every 
employer  a  scapegoat  for  the  negligence, 
or  wilfulness,  of  his  helper.  This  in  face 
of  the  statement  in  the  syllabus  (this  was 
a  document  containing  an  epitome  of  all 
the  reports)  that  judicial  investigation 
has  proved  that  in  the  past  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  cases  settled  by  our  courts 
were  even  actionable  at  all.  The  logical 
inference  is  that  over  four-fifths  of  the 
accidents  were  due  to  the  faults  of  the 
workmen  themselves  or  else  unavoidable. 
The  fact  that  under  our  present  system 
only  25'A  of  the  amount  paid  by  employ- 
ers under  these  court  decisions  reaches 
the  injured  persons  points  rather  to  the 
need  of  reformation  in  our  judicial  pro- 
cedure than  to  the  need  for  further  unjust 
legislation. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WBISSBAVM  PIFH  WORKS, 
Inn  Kl<-v<-ndi  St.,  Snn  Francldoo, 


As  it  affects  the  agriculturist,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  appears  both  unjust  and 
inapplicable  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  no  man  has  a  right  to  shift 
onto  another  the  burden  of  his  personal 
responsibility.  Every  tub  should  stand 
on  its  own  bottom.  For  the  development 
of  a  sturdy  humanity  I  believe  in  making 
men  less,  rather  than  more,  dependent  on 
others;  though  I  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  idea  that  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  might,  as  they  wish,  have  "power 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  shall 
render  the  employees  of  every  industrial 
or  agricultural  employment  safe."  But, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  quite  see  how 
they  are  going  to  regulate  even  the  heels 
of  the  mutinous  mule.  But  it  all  sounds 
good  and  humane;  and  I  am  a  humani 
taran  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Only 
I  realize  that  the  millenium  of  even- 
banded  justice  is  hard  of  attainment. 

The  working  farmer  takes  usually  fully 
as  much  risk  as  does  his  laborer;  and 
not  infrequently  nets  less  per  diem  than 
the  man  he  hires.  He,  and  the  working 
members  of  his  family,  deserve  at  least 
equal  consideration  and  protection  with 
his  help.  v 

The  proposed  legislation  tends  to  in- 
duce greater  recklessness,  unthrift,  and 
even  malingering,  among  wage  workers. 
That  many  accidents  are  now  probably 
due  to  their  drunkenness  or  debauchery 
seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  acci- 
dents are  more  numerous  on  Monday 
than  any  other  day  of  the  week.  In 
Denmark,  while  the  daily  average  was 
20.4,  on  Monday  24.1  is  the  figure  re- 
corded in  the  24th  report  of  U.  S.  Com- 
mission of  Labor,  page  605. 

In  Germany  (page  2350,  same  book), 
the  record  for  1991  was  in  the  following 
proportion:  Monday,  122;  Tuesday,  106; 
Wednesday,  105. 

Moreover,  42.4%  of  accidents  to  farm 
laborers  are  due  to  their  own  treatment 
of  animals,  either  driving,  riding,  or 
handling;  and  are  usually  entirely  conse- 
quent on  their  own  lack  of  judgment,  or 
other  inefficiency;  and  it  seems  scarcely 
just  that  not  only  should  a  farmer  have 
his  team  ruined,  without  any  chance  of 
redress,  but  must  maintain  for  life  the 
reckless  drunkard  who  simultaneously 
disabled  himself.  Possible  justice  ratner 
demands  that  the  farmer  should  be  pro- 
tected from  injury  or  damage  caused  by 
the  laborer. 

Statistics  in  Denmark  show  a  larger 
proportion  of  injuries  to  working  farmers 
and  their  congeners  than  to  day  laborers 
and  servants.  The  former  class  sus- 
tained 2435  accidents  per  100,000,  result- 
ing in  permanent  disability  to  359.  The 
latter  class  1894  per  100,000,  with  212 
permanently  disabled.  Accidents  to  these 
latter  seen  in  France  to  be  so  notoriously 
clue  to  drunkenness  and  maltreatment  of 
animals  that  these  are  deemed  inexcusa- 
ble faults  and  debar  those  injured  from 
these  causes  from  any  claim  to  compensa- 
tion.   (Page  765,  same  report.) 

If  the  farmer  is  to  be  liable  for  all 
accidents  without  recourse,  one  of  two 
things,  both  of  which  are  undesirable, 
must  result.  The  farmer  must  work  with 
bankruptcy  staring  him  in  the  face,  or 
the  cost  of  food  must  be  raised,  making 
living  more  expensive  and  difficult  for  all 
but  the  wealthy  few;  also  curtailing  com 
merce,  by  making  such  export  staples  as 
fruit  and  farm  produce  less  in  demand 
beeause  of  their  higher  price.  Such 
legislation  would  tend  to  further  increase 
unemployment,  as  farmers  would  natur 
ally  hesitate  to  incur  so  hazardous  a  re- 
sponsibility as  that  involved.    This,  in 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  Hie  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES 

Vme  our  High  Grade  0-14-0  mixture  no»  with  cover  crop  for  green  ma- 
nuring.   Splendid  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kludx.  Dried  Illood.  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Sodn,  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  nt  the  I  arse   HOCOOO  I'oitV  near 

Martlnex,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  mile.  Cheap. 


with 

LIIVIE  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

405  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  size  presses  we 
make.  They  cost  $20.00.  If  you  watch  this  ad 
you  will  see  some  of  the  larger  sizes.  We  manu- 
facture presses  for  every  purpose;  also  Cider, 
Olive  Oil  and  Wine  Making  Machinery.  If  you 
need  anything  in  this  line  for  fruit  extraction 
write  us;  we  can  supply  your  needs. 


Rich  Dry  Cattle  and  Sheep  Manure 

Air  Slacked  Lime  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
N.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  MercSnE"ban£e  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 
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CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock,  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing;  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. Write  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,    No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  *or 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROUTLEDGE   SEED   &  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill,  California. 

TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strnwbcrry  Plants,  $r>.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
¥2.110  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


turn,  would  mean  a  diminished  output  of 
produce. 

Moreover,  the  farmer  is  already  the 
sport  of  wind  and  weather,  fire  and  frost, 
flood  and  drouth.  Every  additional  peril 
to  which  he  is  subjected  makes  his  life 
more  of  a  gamble,  with  additional 
chances  against  him.  And  though  the 
multiplication  of  working  farmers  seems 
every  way  desirable,  it  is  difficult  for 
them,  because  of  the  declination  of  in- 
surance companies  to  issue  policies  with 
very  small  premiums,  to  insure  them- 
selves against  accident  to  their  very 
transitory  help. 

The  proposed  changes  tend  to  make  in- 
surance compulsory,  even  at  extortionate 
rates;  as  it  is  said  that  "small  insurance 
at  moderate  rates  is  impossible";  though 
possibly  something  in  the  shape  of  the 
present  railway  accident  insurance  tickets 
might  be  made  effective  under  State  con 
trol. 

If  insurance  were  not  compulsory,  com- 
pensation from  individual  farmers  could 
rarely  be  collected,  as  the  average 
farmer  would  be  made  insolvent  by  a 
fatality  to  one  laborer. 

The  working  farmer  is,  for  many 
reasons,  in  a  different  category  from  the 
manufacturer;  his  help  being  few,  tran- 
sitory, expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain; 
while  his  products  compete  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  work  against  those  of 
lands  where  the  conditions  are  the  very 
reverse.  It  is  alleged  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm. 

I  submit  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  common  weal  that  the  farmer 
should  be  put  out  of  business,  or  that  the 
boy  should,  by  unjust  legislation,  be 
driven  from  the  farm. 

It  is  impossible  to  remedy  injustice  by 
perpetrating  more  injustice. 

Edward  Berw^'k-. 

Pacific  Grove,  Oct.  19. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSE  PLANNING. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago  I  read 
an  inquiry  from  or  by  a  young  contractor 
who  wanted  hints  on  house  planning  in 
California  to  please  a  large  majority  of 
the  people. 

I  find  in  my  experience  that  the  best 
way  is  to  draw  a  floor  plan,  locating  all 
the  rooms  in  the  most  convenient  posi- 
tion— all  the  time  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  two  advantages  most  needed  here  are 
first,  the  very  best  ventilation  available. 
Ventilate  every  room  independently  of 
another  if  possible,  giving  just  as  free 
course  of  air  as  can  be  planned  out. 
Next  to  ventilation,  give  plently  of  porch 
or  shade.  Advise  building  porches  con- 
venient to  sleep  in;  they  are  the  most 
health  giving  rooms  of  the  house.  A 
house  of  five  rooms  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  give  perfect  ventilation  and  plenty 
of  porch  room  at  a  cost  of  about  $2000. 

Get  the  floor  plan  just  to  suit  the  par- 
ties you  are  building  for,  then  you  can 
plan  your  roof  easily  enough  even  after 
your  walls  are  up.  I  speak  of  bungalows 
only,  as  they  are  the  modern  California 
houses.  If  this  should  help  some  one  I 
will  be  glad.  Joseph  Utterra<  k. 

Acampo. 


MR  COATES  ABROAD. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
some  very  kind  remarks  in  the  Rural 
Pkk.ss  of  August  24.  I  expect  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  in  France  next  year,  in 
the  prune  and  walnut  districts,  and  hope 
to  pick  up  items  here  and  there  which 
may  be  applicable  and  useful  to  Cali- 
fornia horticulture. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  RtJBAX  Pkkss 
is  forwarded  regularly  by  my  son,  so  I 
may  still  be  with  you  in  spirit. 

Leonard  Coatks. 

97  Wantage  Road,  Reading,  Eng. 


Your 
Money 
Back 
on  the 
Cover 
Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 
CADMAfCpM  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rrllUflUOEnM  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$9  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 


ing.   Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  J 


Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps.  I 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


^ONOER 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Co-operative  Organizations  Spring- 
ing Up. 

From  several  sections  of  the  State  the 
news  comes  that  fruit  men  have  deter- 
mined to  obtain  reasonable  prices  for 
their  products  by  organizing  co-operative 
associations  to  market  their  own  pro- 
ducts. 

On  October  23  the  Sutter  County  Cured 
Fruit  Association  was  formed  at  Yuba 
City,  following  a  stirring  address  by  J.  P. 
Dargitz  of  the  Almond  Grower's  Ex- 
change. Thirty-six  prune,  peach  and 
raisin  producers  signed  up,  each  declaring 
the  amount  of  unmarketed  fruit  still  in 
his  possession  from  this  year's  crop.  The 
first  efforts  of  the  association  will  be  to 
move  thiF  stock  at  profitable  prices  to  the 
producers. 

"Prunes."  said  Mr.  Dargitz,  "especially 
are  on  the  decline  and  it  is  time  that 
somebody  else  was  naming  the  price  at 
which  they  should  sell."  The  organiza- 
tion was  formed  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Stabler. 

In  Shasta  county  also  the  ruinous 
methods  now  existing  for  marketing 
fruits  has  worked  toward  the  formation 
of  a  similar  organization.  The  proposi- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  George  A. 
Lamiman,  county  horticultural  commis 
sioner.  is  well  under  way. 

From  Humboldt  county  we  also  re- 
ceive word  from  the  commissioner  there. 
George  B.  Weatherby,  that  the  fruit  men 
have  formed  an  organization  of  wide 
•scope,  called  the  Humboldt  County  Fruit 
Grower's  Bureau.  Of  this,  H.  G.  Gross 
of  Butler  Valley  is  president,  C.  H. 
Wright  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel 
river  vice-president  and  Commissioner 
Weatherby  secretary-treasurer. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  association  to 
provide  growers  with  reliable  information 
as  to  the  best  varieties  to  plant  for  then- 
location  and  for  the  market,  to  assist  in 
getting  the  orchards  located  in  the  best 
possible  situation,  to  secure  for  growers 
the  best  pedigreed  stock,  to  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  market  conditions, 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  packing  houses, 
evaporators,  canneries,  etc.,  to  answer  ac- 
curately requests  from  prospective  settlers 
upon  land  values  and  conditions,  to  co- 
operate in  securing  growers'  supplies  at 
wholesale  prices,  to  hold  apple  displays 
and  fruit  shows,  to  see  that  the  orchards 
are  kept  clean  and  free  from  pests  and  in 
every  other  way  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county  as  a  fruit  section,  and 
to  avoid  mistakes  in  fruit  production  that 
accompany  the  development  haphazardly 
of  every  new  section. 

This  organization  is  the  outcome  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  growing  of 
fruit,  especially  apples,  in  Humboldt 
county,  both  for  quality  and  quantity. 


Stock  From  the  East. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  returned  last  Satur- 
day from  a  trip  through  the  Eastern 
States  and  Canada,  where  he  went  to  se- 
cure stock  for  California  and  Australia 
parties.  From  Montreal  he  shipped  six- 
teen head  of  Holsteins  to  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne. While  at  the  Kansas  City  Royal 
he  purchased  for  A.  W.  Foster  the  Short- 
horn bull,  "Musicmaster,"  sired  by  the 
grandchampion,  "Ringmaster."  This 
young  bull  has  been  on  the  fair  circuit 
this  year  and  was  never  beaten  but  once. 
He  is  an  outstanding  good  one  and  will 
no  doubt  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 
At  the  Harris  Hereford  sale  of  Harris. 
Missouri,  he  purchased  some  fine  bulls 
for  the  Newhall  Land  &  Cattle  Co.:  also 
three  show  bulls  for  the  White  Lumber 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  them  cost 
ing  $1000.    This  is  a  fine  show  bull  and 


has  been  a  winner  wherever  shown.  Also 
ten  head  of  Hereford  cows  for  Mr.  Gable 
of  Woodland.  In  this  shipment  is  also 
some  fine  registered  Berkshire  sows  for 
McFarland  of  San  Mateo.  Also  will  come 
with  the  shipment  the  $1000  Short-horn 
bull  purchased  by  T.  B.  Gibson  at  the 
public  auction  at  the  Kansas  City  Royal. 
Mr.  Carruthers  also  has  a  carload  of  Hol- 
steins and  Ayrshircs  to  come  from  Can- 
ada as  soon  as  the  exchange  of  pedigrees 
can  be  made  between  that  government  and 
this. 


Movement  in  Monterey. 

The  large  Coburn  ranch  near  Kings 
City  Monterey  county,  has  been  leased 
by  Chris  Wideman.  He  is  sinking  a 
string  of  12-inch  wells  that  will  supply 
a  16-inch  centrifugal  pump  to  be  operated 
by  a  150-hp.  electric  motor.  The  irrigable 
portion  of  the  ranch  is  to  be  cut  up  into 
small  tracts  and  rented  as  dairy  ranches. 
The  remaining  portion  is  to  be  cropped 
for  grain  as  previously.  The  subdivision 
of  this  ranch  is  welcomed  by  the  people 
of  the  Salinas  valley,  as  it  means  the  set- 
tlement of  the  valley  and  a  better  growth 
of  the  towns. 


in  with  cattle,  both  for  exhibits  and  the 
sale.  Milk,  cream  and  cheese  exhibitors 
will  represent  many  States. 


Only  registered  cattle  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  the  prizes.  Grades  or 
pure-breds  can  be  included  in  the  sale. 


Hindoos  Purchase  Land. 

Two  Hindoos,  Amer  Singh  and  BiuLi 
Singh,  have  purchased  land  in  the  Biggs 
district  of  Butte  county,  and  will  go  into 
the  fruit-raising  business.  This  is  the 
first  record  of  Hindoos  acquiring  land  in 
Butte  county,  but  last  year  one  of  thes<> 
turbaned  gentlemen  purchased  a  small 
tract  in  Sutter  county  near  Yuba  City. 
The  purchase,  however,  caused  such  a 
furore  among  the  white  residents  that  he 
was  glad  to  sell  out. 


Big  Orchard  Planting. 

W.  S.  Guilford,  of  the  Kuhn  Irrigated 
Land  Co.,  of  Willows,  while  in  our  office 
this  week,  stated  that  his  firm  would 
start  planting  5,000  acres  to  deciduous 
fruit  trees  this  season.  The  company 
hopes  to  plant  out  500  acres  of  the  tract 
the  coming  winter  and  the  balance  as 
fast  as  trees  can  be  secured.  The  tract 
of  land  selected  lies  southeast  of  Hamil 
ton,  Glenn  county,  in  a  big  bend  of  the 
Sacramento  river.  Prunes,  pears,  apri- 
cots, etc.,  are  the  varieties  selected. 


Pacific  International  Dairy  Show 
Association. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  Dairy 
Show  to  be  held  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  North  Portland,  Oregon,  November 
18th  to  23rd,  will  be  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Exhibitors  from  British  Columbia, 
from  California,  and  from  points  East 
have  signified  their  intention  of  coming 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  bad  no  trouble  In  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  produetlon  was 
■mall. 

It  In  different  now  when  you  have  Ibonnonilii  of  earn  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  ilnojarils  are  not  the  only  oues  nhiinlnic  Increased 
produetlon.  1 1  n  nd  reds  of  thousands  of  aereM  of  plantations  elsewhere  ure 
doing;  the  same. 

Your  business  dues  not  pay  an  "  i  ll  aa  It  did  formerly. 

How  enn  we  expect  It  to  do  mo  in  the  faee  of  till*  competition f 

What  are  we  uoinu  to  do  about  It  t 

These  tblnirs  we  can  do:  BO  together!  imluale  waste!  I'nck  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  grower*  will  fire  of  IflWleM  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive tnlkM  of  those  who  arc  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Oistributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  Is  this  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish   fair  and  living   prices   lor  our  product*. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  Arm*  join  the  Distributors f 
Ileeause  it  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
W  hat  are  you  for — union  und  success,  or  competition  and  lossf 


CB0WCHMA  RANCH 

108,000  ACRES 

Choice  Alfalfa  Lands 

in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  the  prosperous  counties  of  Merced  and 
.Madera,  California,  best  of  soil  with  ideal  irrigation  and  drainage 
conditions,  abundance  of  water,  good  transportation  facilities  and 
close  to  good  markets.  This  large  tract  is  now  being  cut  in  small 
farms  and  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

Write  or  call  on  us  for  particulars,  prices  and  terms. 

Wholesale  prices  quoted  on  application. 

United  States  Farm  Land  Co. 

742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(FILL  til  T   \MJ  HAIL.  Tills  COVPOlf.) 

I'MTKI)  STATUS  FARM  LAND  CO..  71-  Market  St..  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

I'lcasc  send   without   cost   to  me  Illustrated   booklet   describing  (howchlllu 

Ranch* 


Name 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 is  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

//  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZE  R  CO. 

1107   \laska  Commercial  Illdg., 
San  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WCBK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  CGST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity.  All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  arc  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  con  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline;  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  mual  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained :  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Tower  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SETUP  FOl!  OT'R  HEW  CATAI80  OF  HASP  ANP 
rowr.n  SPHATEBS.  and  prxp  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY     PUMP  CO. 
211  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

East.ru  Factor;.  B->r<x,  Ohio 
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Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


R.  R.  *  NOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAtfNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  years'  experience  with  the  U.  S 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  as  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SO©  Central  Bldg.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BIOC  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 

C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos.  Banltary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St. ,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


O.  M.  Plummer  is  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  show,  the  former  general 
manager,  D.  O.  Lively,  having  resigned 
to  take  up  his  position  as  Chief  of  the 
Live  Stock  Department  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco. 


Prunes. 

The  members  of  the  Chico  prune  pool 
met  on  the  24th  ult.  to  open  three  bids 
for  the  purchase  of  the  pool's  holdings, 
but  the  bids  were  rejected  on  account  of 
not  coming  up  to  the  4-cent  basis  fixed 
by  the  members  as  a  minimum.  One 
member  of  the  pool  who  controlled  420 
tons  of  prunes  is  reported  to  have  with- 
drawn and  sold  on  an  individual  basis. 

A  prominent  orchardist  of  Santa  Clara 
county  declares  there  never  has  been  a 
year  when  prices  should  be  better  than 
at  present,  as  the  French  crop  is  not  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  last  year  and  the 
crops  of  eastern  Europe  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  on  account  of  the  war. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  Santa  Clara 
crop  shows  it  is  only  65%  of  that  of 
last  year.  This  would  make  this  year's 
crop  05,000,000  pounds  and  not  100,000,- 
000  pounds  as  claimed  by  packer  inter- 
ests. Packers  had  succeeded  in  stamped- 
ing a  large  number  of  the  growers  and 
purchased  40,000,000  pounds  at  low  prices 
which  had  been  used  for  foreign  ship- 
ments, leaving  the  domestic  market  prac- 
tically untouched.  The  25,000,000  pounds 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  growers 
should  therefore  sell  on  a  basis  price  of 
at  least  5  cents,  and  the  demand  for  the 
fruit  at  advanced  prices  cannot  much 
longer  be  delayed.  Many  of  the  large 
growers  are  said  to  be  storing  their  fruit, 
awaiting  higher  prices. 


Oranges. 

Orange  shipping  from  Butte  county  is 
about  to  commence,  and  reports  from 
Oroville  and  Thermalito  are  of  a  cheerful 
tone  regarding  the  prospects  of  a  good 
season.  The  crop  is  a  good  one,  of  fine 
quality,  and  the  marketing  facilities  of 
the  Butte  County  Citrus  Association  are 
expected  to  realize  good  returns  for  the 
growers.  Last  season  $300  to  $400  per 
acre  was  the  average,  but  it  is  hoped 
these  figures  will  be  exceeded  this  year. 

Parker  Whitney,  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Orange  Grove,  near  Rocklin,  Placer  coun- 
ty, shipped  a  car  of  oranges  as  early  as 
October  23rd. 


Grapes. 

The  shipment  of  Malaga  grapes  from 
Fresno  county  practically  ended  with  the 
slight  frost  of  last  week.  Prices  have 
ruled  low  in  the  East  the  past  two  weeks 
owing  to  dry  weather  throughout  the 
country  which  enabled  growers  from  all 
sections  to  ship  their  grapes  and  glut  the 
markets. 

The  last  rain  almost  brought  the  ship 
ment  of  Tokays  from  San  Joaquin  county 
to  a  close.  The  shipments  this  year  will 
be  many  cars  less  than  last  year.  A 
car  arriving  in  Montreal  several  days 
ago  was  sold  for  $2237,  the  price  per 
crate  ranging  from  $1.85  to  $2.25. 

Raisins. 

The  raisin  situation  around  Fresno 
shows  no  improvement  from  the  growers' 
standpoint,  the  price  for  good  grade  fruit 
being  around  2  cents,  making  it  easy  to 

(Continued  on  Page  439.) 


C.  A.  B0DWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  A  B.  Amer 

7S  Sutt«r  St,  San  Frmclseo       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  puton  paying  basis.  Man 
agement  for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
ei  ty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivision. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ORCHARDIST,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  the  management  of  deciduous  fruits, 
raisin  grapes,  alfalfa,  grain,  etc.,  will  be 
disengaged  November;  good  recommenda- 
tions.   Box  26,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HELP  WANTED. 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  superintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  superintend- 
ent or  foreman;  a  middle  aged  married 
man  who  has  had  years  of  experience, 
mainly  in  citrus  horticulture,  but  can  han- 
dle walnuts  or  olives,  would  like  the  care 
of  a  large  grove;  can  take  charge  of  a 
very  large  acreage,  set  out  or  to  be  set 
out;  best  of  references.  Address  Box  95, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
ly Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
rinest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette,  grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


ATTENTION,  DIARYMEN. 
For  Sale  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

A  320-acre  dairy  farm,  all  in  alfalfa, 
conveniently  located  within  three  miles 
of  a  creamery,  well  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced,  with  new  buildings,  consisting  of 
cow  barn  150  feet  long,  horse  barn,  five- 
room  dwelling,  bunk-house  and  creamery, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  artesian  water 
for  irrigating  purposes,  with  domestic 
water  piped  to  buildings  and  to  watering 
troughs  in  every  field,  also  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  power  used  in  creamery, 
as  well  as  for  cooling,  heating  and  light- 
ing purposes. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
man  having  sufficient  means  to  properly 
stock  ranch  with  cows  and  having  a  suc- 
cessful record  in  the  dairying  business,  on 
monthly  payments  covering  ten  years  time 
and  without  any  cash  payment  down. 

This  gives  the  opportunity  of  a  life 
time  to  the  right  man. 

If  interested  address  "Opportunity," 
care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  RENT. 


FOR  RENT — 340  acres  alfalfa  under  Ir- 
rigation" suitable  for  dairy  or  hay;  2  miles 
from  R.R.    Apply  P.O.  Box  215,  Dixon,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Cheat,  if  taken  at  once. 
Two  tine  young  Jacks  with  colts  to  show. 
Two  good  jennets  and  two  fine  stallions. 
C.  E.  RUGGLES,  Winters,  Cal. 

WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt   and   Repaired  In 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot ...  $65.00 
3— 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-H  P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) . 200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a   full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  Irrigation 
plant  call  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED — First-class  butter-maker  for 
private  creamery;  must  be  able  to  make 
all  the  usual  tests  and  must  have  refer- 
ences; salary  $50.00  per  month  and  board. 
Address  Supt.  Vina  Ranch,  Vina,  Cal. 


WANTED 

A  position  as  ranch  superin- 
tendent or  foreman,  by  a  man 
now  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Good  training,  experi- 
ence and  references.  Address 

RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT, 

Pacific  Rural  Press. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sam  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    up        -         -  #((,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  d.'t.OOO.OOO.OO 


Total   911.000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 


Isaias  W.  Hellman 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 
F.  L.  Llpman 
James  K.  Wilson 
Frank  B.  King 
W.  McGavln 
E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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Dairy  Inspection. 


I  By  C.  A.  Starkweather  at  the  Creamery 
Operators'  Convention.  ] 

The  subject  of  "Inspection"  has  been 
assigned  to  me  by  your  program  commit- 
tee, and  however  inefficiently  I  may  be 
able  to  handle  this  subject,  I  assure  you 
my  earnest  desire  is  and  at  all  times  has 
been  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  the 
dairy  products  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
and  particularly  Stanislaus  and  Merced 
counties,  thill  they  shall  not  alone  be 
known  as  among  the  largest  producing 
counties  in  the  State,  but  of  the  highest 
grade  as  well,  and  all  criticism  of  and 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  existing 
conditions  and  methods  are  made  aft?r 
careful  observation  and  study  of  these,  in 
the  field,  visiting  hundreds  of  dairies,  all 
the  creameries  and  receiving  stations, 
milk  depots,  and  other  places  where  dairy 
products  are  handled  and  sold,  in  all  the 
cities  and  towns. 

Duties  of  the  Inspector. — The  in- 
spector is  not  alone  an  officer  of  the  law, 
to  enforce  the  same,  but  should  be  capable 
to  instruct  in  the  requirements  of  the 
dairy  laws,  helping  the  dairyman  in  every 
way,  with  counsel  and  advice,  to  correct 
errors  in  handling  his  herd  and  its  pro- 
ducts, and  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  all  his  dairy  buildings,  and  uten- 
sils, that  they  may  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  a  copy  of  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  place  in  every 
dairyman's  hands. 

With  the  creameries  and  receiving  sta- 
tions, also,  he  finds  necessity  for  friendly 
criticisms,  and  consultations  and  sugges- 
tions for  changes  in  methods  that  will 
more  fully  comply  to  the  law,  and  conse- 
quently improve  the  finished  product. 

The  retailing"  of  milk,  cream,  ice-cream 
and  butter,  serving  of  milk  at  restaurants 
and  hotels  claim  his  attention,  advice  and 
criticisms. 

The  Dairies. — "Water  never  rises  high- 
er than  its  source."  Butter  can  be  made 
no  better  than  the  milk  and  cream  that 
is  received  from  the  dairies.  The  pri- 
mary work  therefore,  is  with  the  visits 
to  the  individual  dairies.  At  each  dairy 
visited  a  score  card  is  filled  out,  scoring 
lor  equipment  (buildings,  construction 
and  location,  utensils,  construction  and 
quality)  and  for  methods  in  caring  for 
the  equipment  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. 

Many  new  dairies  have  been  started  in 
the  past  year  in  the  Modesto  and  Turlock 
districts,  and  while  a  few,  from  limited 
means,  have  put  up  only  temporary  dairv 
buildings,  not  altogether  sanitary  and  in 
compliance  to  the  law,  the  most  of  them 
have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in 
construction,  light,  ventilation,  proper 
protection  against  Hies,  cement  floors  and 
proper  drainage.  Barns  are  much  more 
sanitary  in  construction,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  dairy  cows  are  milked  under 
cover  the  larger  portion  of  the  year. 

More  attention  is  being  paid  to  prop- 
erly constructed  stable  floors,  drainage 
and  the  daily  removal  of  manure  to  the 
proper  distance  and  discontinuing  the 
practical  once  so  prevalent,  of  cleaning  the 
stable  by  piling  the  refuse  through  the 
windows  in  the  walls  of  the  stable,  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  there  as  an  excellent  flv 
incubator. 

West  Sii>e  Dairies. — On  the  west  side, 
where  dairying  has  been  carried  on  long- 
er, a  fewer  number  of  new  daries  have 
been  started,  but  most  are  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  the  equipment  being  put  in  is 
first  class. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA  DPP  Klake,  Mofflt  &  Towne,  LosArieeles 
rf\r  CIV    make.  McKall     Co  .  Portland.  Ore 


A  marked  improvement  has  been  made 
ill  whitewashing  buildings  and  bettering 
c  onditions. 

Here  the  tenant  system  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  than  about  Modesto  and 
Turlock,  and  many  owners  seem  to  ex- 
pect the  tenant  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  dairy  law,  as  to  barns  and  dairy 
rooms,  at  his  own  expense.  This,  for  a 
man  having  a  two  or  three  year  leas?, 
and  paying  a  high  rental  is  a  hardship, 
and  he  generally  side  steps  the  requests 
of  the  inspector  as  long  as  he  dares, 
hoping  to  get  the  owner  to  come  through 
and  put  the  buildings  in  shape;  this  the 
owner  often  fails  to  do. 

1  should  like  to  see  the  law  so  formu- 
lated as  to  place  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility of  sanitarily  constructed  dairy 
buildings  upon  the  owner  of  the  proper- 
ties rented  for  dairy  purposes. 

Notii  ration. — Where  equipments  and 
methods,  one  or  both,  are  bad,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  inspector  as  to  prompt  compliance 
with  his  instructions,  a  sanitary  notifica 
tion  is  served,  this  being  a  legal  notice 
limiting  the  dairyman  to  thirty  days  in 
which  to  make  corrections.  The  majority 
of  those  so  notified  have  complied  more 
or  less  thoroughly.  Quite  a  number,  how- 
ever, have  paid  no  heed  and  prosecutions 
have  followed. 

Cleanliness  W  Utensils. — A  large  per- 
centage of  the  cream  that  arrives  at  the 
creameries  in  bad  condition  is  directly 
traceable  to  failure  in  thoroughly  wash- 
ing and  sterilizing  all  buckets,  cans  and 
separator  parts,  after  each  using;  and  if 
the  cream  is  of  low  test,  as  much  of  it  is, 
it  is  that  much  worse  for  the  bacterial 
development  from  unsanitary  conditions. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  conditions 
for  the  inspector  to  correct,  as  many  of 
the  dairymen  justify  themselves  because 
they  have  small  dairies,  and  the  separator 
does  not  seem  to  them  to  be  very,  unsani- 
tary from  once  using,  therefore  do  not 
take  it  apart  at  night,  forgetting  that  the 
majority  of  the  cream  gathered  in  his 
neighborhood  is  from  similar  small 
dairies  following  the  same  practice,  con- 
sequently much  of  the  cream  sent  to  the 
cieameries  has  an  advanced  bacterial  de- 
velopment. This  is,  in  some  places,  quite 
a  general  practice,  and  I  am  often  told, 
"I  am  doing  as  well  as  my  neighbors  are; 
you  will  not  find  anyone  taking  the  sep- 
arator apart,  and  washing  and  sterilizing 
but  once  a  day,  and,  anyway,  we  deliver 
a  pretty  good  cream,  the  creamery  never 
objects  to  it."  This  last  is  quite  true,  as 
onfler  the  present  keen  competition  for 
cream  by  creameries  and  receiving  sta- 
tions any  one  of  them  alone  demanding  a 
better  product  would  face  a  loss  of  many 
patrons  to  competitors  making  no  such 
demands. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these 
conditions  among  some  dairies,  the  gen- 
eral sanitary  conditions  are  improving, 
and  the  thoughtful,  ambitious  dairymen 
are  improving  their  dairy  stock,  buildings 
and  methods. 

Sweet  Cream. — On  the  west  side,  at 
Newman,  Crows  Landing,  Gustine  and 
Los  Banos  there  has  developed  a  large 
trade  in  pasteurized  sweet  cream,  meeting 
the  demands  for  a  fine  article  for  city 
consumption,  by  offering  a  substantial 
bonus  above  the  regular  price  paid  for 
churning  cream.  This  must  be  a  strictly 
sweet,  clean,  high  testing  cream,  deliv- 
ered twice  daily  during  the  hottest  sum- 
mer months.  Many  dairies  have  installed 
water  coolers,  paid  close  attention  to  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness  and  are  delivering 
the  goods  very  successfully. 

During  the  past  summer  as  high  as  200 
ten-gallon  cans  of  a.  38'/'  cream,  pasteur- 
ized and  sweet,  was  available  for  ship- 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cai 


A  Power  House  ojj-Wheeb! 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it-  €flf 
self.  You  can  haul  engine  "I 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 


Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 


-A*.    7h  11* 

i    f  \L2 


IDEAL 

POWER  FOR 
IRRIGATION, 
PURPOSES 


Gilson 

60  Speed"  Engine 


Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PumP  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
40ParkSu  Vt.WMbuiKton.Wu*  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors 


San  [ranclsco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company- 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYA  iVIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowu. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI..  SIS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentoa  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bda;.,  Lou  Aag-elea,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO-,    Fifth  and  Bryant  St..,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  in  ilk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1600. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dreee  on  a  postal  ie  onough. 

Blatchf  ord's 
Calf  Meal 

Factory 
Waukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO., 
427-4211  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 


SWINELAND 
FARM 

Duroc=Jersey,  Tamworth,  and 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums  ' 

AT  THB 

California  State  Fair 

We  offer  First-Class  Boars, 
Ready  for  Service, 
and  Fall  Pigs 

SWINELAND  FARM 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure, 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  f  RANCISCO 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

headed  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pietertje  Seel*  H.  B. 
No.  84485. 
Young  bull  calves  for  sale. 
FLORIBEL.  LAND  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Hardwlck,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office.  815  Nev.  Bank  Bldie. 

A-l  Grade  JSecond-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying;.  They  will  Interest 
yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


merit  daily  in  this  territory,  clearly 
demonstrating  that  fine  cream  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  hot  interior  valley,  with 
proper  effort  and  care,  backed  by  the  en- 
couragement of  the  extra  price.  What 
has  been  done  for  the  sweet  cream  trade 
can  and  should  be  done  for  all  cream 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Some  SrucEsnoNs. — I  should  like  to 
see  the  local  creameries  and  receiving  sta- 
tions adopt  a  uniform  system  of  grading 
cream  according  to  test,  cleanliness  and 
acidity  and  pay  for  it  strictly  according 
to  grade,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  receive 
low  testing,  over  acid,  putrefactive  or 
dirty  cream,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  in 
very  short,  order  you  will  be  receiving  a 
grade  of  cream  from  which  your  butter- 
maker  will  make  "extras"  all  the  time, 
and  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  lime  or  other  chemicals  to  cor- 
rect over  acidity  before  pasteurizing  or 
churning.  Nor  will  you  be  paying  the 
same  price  to  a  patron  who  delivers  a  bad 
cream,  so  unfit  for  use  that  it  is  dumped 
down  the  sewer,  and  for  fear  of  losing  his 
patronage  nothing  is  said.  When  the 
possibility  of  marketing  has  been  taken 
from  the  dairyman  who  has  been  guilty 
of  delivering  a  poor  cream,  he  will  at  once 
remedy  the  faulty  methods  productive  of 
such  cream  or  go  out  of  business,  as  he 
.should  if  unwilling  to  follow  the  simple 
rules  of  sanitation. 

Quick  delivery  of  cream  from  dairy  to 
creamery  is  essential  for  quality  of  the 
butter  made,  therefore,  some  way  of 
avoiding  the  excessive  expense  of  gather- 
ing the  cream  should  be  devised  to  get  the 
maximum  load  to  the  creamery  or  station 
at  the  minimum  of  expense  and  time. 

Wagons  being  on  the  road,  in  the  hot 
summer  weather,  all  day  until  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  six  o'clock,  before  arrival 
at  the  creamery  cannot  avoid  being  a 
positive  injury  to  Ihe  quality  of  cream 
for  churning. 

It  is  also  an  injustice  to  th°  patron  who 
does  deliver  a  good  cream  to  the  wagon 
early  in  the  day. 

All  cream  should  be  in  the  creamery 
or  station  by  noon,  and  not  later  than 
2  i).  m.  under  any  consideration. 

An  early  delivery  daily  by  each  dairy- 
man would  be  the  best  for  the  quality  of 
the  cream,  if  properly  covered  while  in 
transit,  but  in  many  localities  probably 
would  not  be  practicable;  another  method 
would  be  a  corporation  of  all  the  dairy- 
men in  a  given  territory  convenient  to 
make  a  good  load,  contracting  this  load 
for  an  agreed  time,  at  a  fixed  percentage 
above  quotation,  the  creamery  making  the 
highest  bid  getting  the  cream,  the  dairy- 
men arranging  to  gather  and  transport  to 
the  creamery  or  station  daily,  as  early  as 
possible;  and  still  another  method  is  that 
one  wagon  and  driver  gather  all  the 
cream  in  a  given  territory,  transport  to 
the  central  point  and  deliver  to  the 
creamery  or  station  designated  by  the 
patron.  In  this  way  a  full  load  will  be 
obtained  by  covering  fewer  miles,  and  all 
cream  arrive  at  the  creamery  much 
earlier  in  the  day  and  in  far  better  con- 
dition for  making  butter.  Sampling  and 
weighing  by  the  driver  could  be  done 
just  as  well  for  all  the  creameries  as  now 
is  done  for  the  individual  creamery. 

At  Dos  Palos,  the  last  plan  is  working 
out  quite  successfully;  one  wagon  and 
driver  gathers  cream  for  two  different 
stations  and  picks  up  all  the  cream  on 
his  route,  delivering  the  cream  before 
noon,  at  much  less  cost  per  pound  of 
butter-fat  than  at  other  points  where  the 
cream  does  not  arrive  at  the  creamery 
until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

There  may  difficulties  in  working  out 
the  details,  but  not  so  great  but  they  could 
be  adjusted.  The  benefits  in  quality  of 
cream,  shortening  time  in  delivery,  and 
reduction  of  expense,  would  seemingly 
make  it  well  worth  consideration. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  Is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES— Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  IR^ 

412  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 
"PR. P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Stover  Gasoline  Engine  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

GOOD     AND  CHEAP* 


WOOHIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pumps  for  every  service  and  use— 
Irrigating  Pumps,  Power,  Steam, 
Centrifugal,  .Spray,  Wine,  etc. 
Windmills,  Tanks,  BrasB  Goods, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Finings,  etc. 

Send  tor  Catalog — mailed  free. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

4«1  Market  Street,  (Incorporated)  San  Francisco. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  Btock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  win  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

Sam  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  .V  CO., 
911-910  Crocker  Building;,   San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  nlso 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER, 
Olllce:   024   California  St.,   San  Frunrlsco. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


iTKK-i'.UKK     i:k«;isterki>  pkuchk- 

RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal.  

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord.  Hanford.   

RUBY  &  BOWERS.  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.    Kearney  Park 

P.  O.,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BFEF  CATTLE. 


A  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
'Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman.  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHi  iitT-1  lORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo.  

H  E R  E FORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


.REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
6tock  tor  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal.   

MULEFOOT  HOGS.— Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal.   . 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bansett,  Hanford.  

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co..  Cal.  

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  ol 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  CaL   ... 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal.  _ 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  o. 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alsc 
Short-horns.  

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes.  __  

THOROBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS — Young 
stock  for  sale.  Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock. 
Cal.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A   M.  Henry,  Farmington 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  Hlgh-Clast- 
Berkshire  Swine.     Williams.  On) 

TAiM WORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

STFDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills.  Cal. 
Registered  O.  L  C.  swine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS  and  bull  calves. 
Alfalfa  orchard  land;  no  Irrigation  re- 
quired. Gaited  saddle,  driving  and  busi- 
ness horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford.  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto.  Cal. — Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


pAICINES  RANCH.  Paicines,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns 


T.  B.  GIBSON.  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

S.   B.   WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


BE  STABLE  IN  THE  STOCK 
BUSINESS. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Pkexs  by 
Chas.  Goodman.] 

To  embark  In  a  new  enterprise  it  is 
generally  best  to  begin  while  the  com- 
modity to  be  produced  is  low  in  price. 
In  the  first  place  the  foundation  stock 
will  cost  less,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by 
the  time  that  the  business  is  well  under 
way  the  prices  will  generally  rule  higher. 

But  man  seems  to  be  always  laboring 
under  the  delusion  that  when  prices  are 
high  they  will  always  remain  so;  and 
that  when  prices  are  low  they  will  al- 
ways be  low.  This  leads  many  to  go  into 
new  and  untried  business  enterprises  at 
exactly  the  wrong  time. 

This  works  in  the  live  stock  business 
as  in  all  other  businesses,  and  men  start 
herds  when  foundation  stock  are  out  of 
sight,  so  to  speak,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  something  to  dispose  of  prices  are 
down.  Then  that  same  old  feeling  that 
prices  will  never  be  better  creeps  over 
the  poor  fellow  and  he  is  apt  to  sell  out 
at  a  loss.  If  the  man  who  engages  in 
the  live  stock  business  could  only  realize 
that  it  will  not  be  all  sunshine,  but' that 
there  will  be  shadows  as  well,  he  would 
be  better  prepared  to  stand  up  under  low 
prices  and  stay  with  it  until  prices  are 
better,  instead  of  "jumping  out  of  the 
frj  ing  pan  into  the  fire,"  by  abandoning 
his  chances  to  do  better.  High  prices 
will  as  certainly  follow  low  prices  as 
that  low  prices  follow  high  prices,  and 
why  will  men  overlook  this  and  possibly 
lose  all  in  an  effort  to  "ride  over  the  crest 
of  every  popular  wave." 

If  one  does  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
stay  with  the  business  in  which  he  may 
be  engaged,  through  good  and  bad 
weather,  he  had  better  stay  out,  as  the 
weather  will  most  assuredly  change. 
The  fellow  who  stays  with  the  business 
is  sure  to  win,  provided  that  he  has  the 
know  how  or  the  disposition  to  learn 
how. 

Williams. 


PREVENTING  SELF-SUCKING  IN 
COWS. 


The  occasional  trouble  from  self-suck- 
ing in  cows  can  be  prevented,  as  every- 
one knows,  by  putting  on  a  necklace  of 
stakes  pointing  from  head  to  shoulder, 
but  if  such  a  cow  takes  it  into  her  head 
to  suck  the  other  cows,  the  problem  is 
more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

In  this  case  a  halter  should  be  pre- 
pared by  running  a  series  of  long  thin 
spikes  through  the  nose  strap  so  that 
they  will  stand  out  to  the  sides  as  well 
as  front.  They  can  be  riveted  in  and  a 
second  strap  run  under  the  first  to  keep 
them  in  place.  Then  when  a  cow  starts 
to  take  liberties  with  another  cow's  udder, 
or  her  own,  the  spikes  will  nine  times 
out  of  ten  put  a  stop  to  it. 

In  the  rare  cases  where  the  spikes  are 
not  enough,  a  plate  of  tin  following  the 
outline  of  the  mouth  and  hanging  like  a 
ring  from  the  nose  should  be  put  on. 
The  plate  and  spikes  together  will  effect- 
ively break  the  worst  case  of  sucking 
that  ever  developed.  These  rings  can 
also  be  used. 

When  the  cow  bends  her  head  down  to 
eut,  the  tin  plate  swings  forward  enough 
to  give  her  freedom,  and  by  letting  It 
rest  on  the  ground  and  drawing  her 
mouth  back  an  inch  or  so  the  cow  can 
eat  as  well  as  if  she  were  entirely  free 
from  it. 


DAIRY  REPORTS  REQUIRED. 

Every  person  who  manufactures  butter 
or  cheese  commercially  in  California  is 
required  by  law  to  report  the  amount 
manufactured  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  to  the  State  Dairy  Bureau, 


San  Francisco.  These  reports  are  due 
November  1,  but  Secretary  A.  W.  An- 
tlreasen  notifies  us  that  only  about  half 
of  the  creameries  have  replied  to  cards 
sent  them  requesting  a  statement  regard- 
ing their  output.  Only  by  sending  in  such 
reports  can  accurate  statistics  of  dairy 
produce  be  secured  and  California  be 
given  due  credit  for  its  dairy  industry. 

The  Dairy  Bureau  is  having  its  inspec- 
tors look  after  short-weight  butler.  For 
a  while  after  enforcing  the  law  prac- 
tically all  butter  sold  in  California  was 
full  weight.  Later,  when  it  appeared  un- 
necessary for  the  inspectors  to  put  time 
in  on  this  matter  Ihe  weights  began  to 
decrease,  and  unless  a  sudden  Improve- 
ment is  made  prosecutions  will  follow. 

Although  the  Bureau  attempts  to  avoid 
arrests  and  prosecutions  except  in 
flagrant  cases,  or  where  warnings  have 
been  disregarded,  a  number  of  successful 
prosecutions  for  watering  milk,  unsani- 
tary surroundings,  etc.,  have  recently 
been  secured. 


ALFALFA  SOWING 


To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  sow  about 
10  acres  to  alfalfa.  Situation  on  Walnut 
creek,  sediment  soil.  I  expect  to  have 
some  water.  I  cut  this  year  four  times 
without  water.  Which  is  the  best  variety 
to  use,  quantity  per  acre  and  month  to 
sow?  T. 

Haywards. 

We  are  not  sure  that  any  afalfa  is  bet 
ter  than  the  common  variety  which  is 
chiefly  grown  in  this  state.  The  Turke-, 
stan  gives  some  evidence  of  being  better 
winter  grower  and  possibly  more  hardy. 
If  the  place  is  not  too  frosty,  alfalfa  can 
be  sown  in  the  fall,  that  is,  up  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  and  make  growth  enough  to  re- 
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Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


VICTORIA, 

Australia,  Bids  for  Farmers 

31  y2  Years  to  Pay  for  a  Home. 
Finest  of  Irrigated  Lands  Offered 
on  Most  Liberal  Terms. 


The  Victorian  government  during  the 
l>ast  two  yeirs  lias  outlined  an  enormous 
irrigation  plan,  which  places  on  the  mar- 
ket as  fine  lands  as  can  be  had  anywhere 
with  an'.ple  water  supply. 

These  lands  are  capable  of  producing 
citrus  fruit  and  apples  In  the  same  or- 
chards. Wheat,  corn  and  alfalfa  are  staple 
crops.  Dairying  a  very  successful  inds- 
try.  Lands  are  now  offered  to  settlers  at 
prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre, 
and  allows  81*4  years  for  payment  of  pur- 
chase price.  Excellent  climate  resembling 
Califoi  nia. 

Reduced  steamship  passage  one  way  or 
return.  American  visitors  who  recently  in- 
spectcd  these  lands  are  wonderfully  im- 
pressed. For  particulars,  call  or  write  Mr. 
F.  T.  A.  Prleke.  government  representa- 
tive from  Victoria,  care  Pcck-Judah  Co., 
687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


POMONA  PUMPS 

FOR 

DEEP  WELLS 


The  Pomona  Pump  delivers  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  water — without  jerk, 
jar  or  vibration.  Our  special  pat- 
ented features  and  perfect  construc- 
tion make  this  possible.  You  will 
find  it  true  economy  to  use  the  Po- 
mona Pump  whether  vour  require- 
ments be  large  or  small. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  52 P. 

ROMONA 
inufacturing  Co 
.  omona .  Ca lif 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  gates 
and  valves  for  cement  pipe  Irriga- 
tion. Special  valve  booklet  "P"  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


YOU  NEED 

This  New  Creation 


Dp-,,,.,  it  is  the  onlv  new  una- 
ucuuk  bridged  dictionary  in  many 
years.    Covers  every  field  of  the 
■world's  thought,  action,  and  culture. 
D„..,lca  it  defines  over  400,000 
Because  words.      2700  i'agea. 
6000  Illustrations. 

R..,,...  itistheonlvdictionarywith 
uctdubc  the  new  divided  page. 

Rf  riiiM  It  ig  accepted  by  the  Courts, 
utidusc  Scnooia>  and  press  as  the 
one  supreme  authority. 

D..,,It,  he  who  knows  Wins  Snc- 
Dclalloc  ce<jS      Let  us  te„  you  about 

this  new  work.   Write  for  specimens 

of  new  divided  page,  Illustrations, etc. 

G  &C.MERRIAM  CO..Pub'r..Sprinlfield,M«u. 

Name  this  p3per  .receive  FREE, set  of  pocket  o 
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sist  frosts  which  usually  come  from 
Christmas  to  the  end  of  January,  but 
there  is  no  use  sowing  in  the  fall  unless 
the  ground  is  deeply  wet  by  rain,  or 
otherwise,  for  drought  on  alfalfa  seed- 
lings will  destroy  them.  If  conditions  do 
not  come  right  for  fall  sowing,  the  land 
can  be  seeded  in  February  when  the 
ground  becomes  warm  'after  the  heavy 
rains.  In  very  frosty  places  sowing 
must,  however,  be  deferred  until  late  in 
the  spring  when  conditions  come  about 
right  for  planting  corn.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  no  general  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject; one  is  to  decide  according  to  what 
he  knows  of  conditions  prevailing  in  his 
particular  place.  Twenty  pounds  per 
acre  is  a  good  amount  to  sow. 


WATERING  MILK  FOR  THE  PIGS. 


It  would  make  anybody  pretty  hot  to 
know  that  the  milk  he  was' buying  was 
watered.  Nevertheless,  the  addition  of 
water  to  milk  fed  to  the  hogs  is  often 
advisable.  Where  milk  is  fed  exclusively, 
or  in  large  amounts,  as  is  customary  in 
most  California  dairies,  digestive  trou- 
bles often  result  among  the  swine.  Milk 
as  an  exclusive  diet  is  a  harmful,  waste- 
ful, and  unwise  proposition,  but  even 
when  some  other  things  are  given  with 
it,  the  addition  of  about  one-third  water 
is  usually  beneficial. 

Several  of  the  best  hog  men  add  this 
amount  of  water  and  let  the  milk  stand 
in  a  barrel  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible 


during  warm  weather  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  sour  and  then  feed  it.  The 
advantage  comes  partly  in  diluting  the 
feed  so  that  when  a  hog  has  a  stomach- 
ful  there  will  not  be  the  amount  of  food 
in  it  that  there  would  be  if  pure  skim- 
milk  were  given.  It  also  gives  the  weak- 
er pigs  a  better  chance  at  the  food, 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some  correc- 
tive, like  '.he  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  etc., 
mixture  often  recommended,  before  the 
hogs  all  the  time,  but  this  is  especially 
necessary  when  much  milk  is  given. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  skim-milk  alone 
is  a  poor  business.  Hogs  are  in  demand, 
and  a  dairyman  could  raise  twice  as 
many,  and  better  ones,  too,  if  he  fed 
some  alfalfa  with  the  milk,  and  each  pig 


would  cost  him  less  when  ready  for  the 
packer. 

Alfalfa  is  best  for  hogs  when  only 
about  two-thirds  as  far  along  as  that  cut 
low  cows.  It  is  more  tender  and  diges- 
tible, and  as  it  is  cut  three  times  for 
hogs  to  twice  for  cows,  as  much  can  be 
secured  per  acre.  This  alfalfa  should 
be  cured,  but  not  dead  dry.  A  very  tasty 
food  is  made  by  putting  about  4  pounds 
of  salt  with  each  ton  of  this,  and  the 
hogs  will  go  to  it  quicker  than  they 
will  to  green  alfalfa.  On  a  20-cow  dairy 
about  twice  the  hogs  can  be  turned  off 
per  year  by  such  feeding  of  one  acre 
of  alfalfa,  as  would  be  turned  off  it 
only  skim-milk  were  fed,  which  is  good 
business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 


<|f  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock, 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  STOCKTON  PAINT  CO. 

Offices  and  Factoties:    STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Many  Things 
About  the  House 
Need  Painting 


And  painting  regularly.  Paint  keeps  them  bright,  clean 
and  attractive.  Porch  chairs  and  settees,  flower  pots, 
screen  doors,  window  screens,  kitchen  furniture,  cup- 
boards, refrigerators,  etc.,  soon  show  signs  of  wear  and 
become  shabby,  if  not  painted. 

LITTLE  GEM 
HOUSEHOLD  PAINTS 

Old   Mission  Products — are  made  expressly  for  odd 
jobs  about  the  house — in    82  rich 
colors — mixed   ready  to   apply,  and 
are  very  durable.    Put  up  in  small 
sized  cans  only. 

Your  dealer  carries  these  paints 
and  the  full  Old  Mission  line.  1!  Ik- 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  mention- 
ing his  name,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  promptly. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
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Wool-Growing  in  Northern  California 


[By  Oris  Assot  iate  Emtok.I 

The  upper  part  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  the  surrounding  mountains  pro- 
vide the  greatest  wool-producing  section 
of  California.  Of  the  two  million  or  so 
sheep  in  California,  300,000  are  owned  in 
Tehama  county.  f>0,000  in  Shasta,  and 
100,000  in  Siskiyou.  The  towns  in  Te 
hama  county,  where  the  sheep  industry 
centers,  are  Red  Bluff,  Corning,  Tehama, 
and  Vina,  with  Red  Bluff  of  greatly  pre 
dominating  importance. 

The  reason  for  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  Red  Bluff  in  the  wool  industry 
of  the  north  is  that  there  are  all  kinds 
of  land  come  close  to  gether.  The  valley 
there  comes  to  a  point.  To  the  south 
are  rich  bottom  lands  given  largely  to 
grain  growing  and  thus  providing  a  very 
valuable  and  inexpensive  winter  feed.  Ad- 
joining this  is  the  valley  upland  of  vary 
ing  degress  of  value,  but  as  yet  used 
for  but  little  but  range  purposes,  some 
of  which  will  never  be  used  for  anything 
else,  and  above  the  valley  arise  the  Coast 
Range  mountains  on  the  west  and  the 
Pierras  on  the  east.  All  of  these  pro- 
vide excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  more 
suitable  for  them  than  for  cattle;  they 
are  convenient  one  to  another  and  yet 
give  the  sheep  the  travel  from  valley  to 
mountain  and  mountain  to  valley  that  has 
been  part  of  the  life  of  Merinos  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  Spain,  where  the  breed 
developed  its  valuable  characteristics. 

Tmk  Ykaki.y  Pilckimauk. —  From  the 
mountiin  pastures  of  the  Sierras  and 
Coast  Range  the  sheep  in  the  fall  de- 
scend to  the  rich  bottom  lands  along  the 
Sacramento  river  and  tributaries.  Ther? 
they  remain  until  the  rains  make  the 
ground  so  soft  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
keep  them  on  It  longer,  getting  such 
grain  as  the  harvesters  have  left  and  the 
straw  and  stubble.  For  such  stubble  fields 
the  sheep-owner  pays  from  50c  to  $1  per 
acre.  About  a  hundred  acres  of  first-class 
stubble  land  may  keep  500  sheep  or  so 
for  two  months,  provided  weather  per- 
mits, and  poorer  land  in  proportion. 
Some  of  the  sheep-owners  own  the  grain 
lands:  others  rent  what  they  need. 

It  is  rare  that  anything  but  the  rains 
take  them  from  these  bottom  lands,  and 
after  the  rains  come  and  get  the  ground 
thoroughly  wet  the  feed  on  the  higher 
vallty  lands  is  in  such  good  shape  that 
ii  provides  the  necessary  pasture  for  the 
next  period  of  the  annual  pilgrimage. 
The  rainfall  in  this  part  of  the  State 
runs  abhut  25  inches  per  annum,  and  al- 
most invariably  in  even  the  dryest  years, 
there  is  sufficient  pasture  to  keep  the 
shee;)  in  good  condition  until  after  lamb 
ing  and  the  time  comes  to  make  for 
the  high  mountains. 

A  portion  of  this  valley  range  is  kept 
by  each  sheep-owner  for  the  lambing 
time.  The  lambing  grounds  are  selected 
mainly  in  regard  to  the  shelter  provided 
for  the  sheep,  as  brush,  ravines,  and  so 
on.    Occasionally  windbreaks  are  erected. 

As  spring  advances  and  the  lambs  have 
come  along  the  time  for  shearing  arrives. 
Very  often  the  sheep  are  dipped  after 
the  shearing  and  then,  say  about  the 
middle  of  May,  make  for  the  mountains 
under  the  care  of  Basque,  Portuguese,  or 
American  herders.  The  percentage  of 
American-born  herders  is  greater  here 
probably  than  any  other  section  of  the 
State. 

These  pastures  may  be  50  to  75  miles 
from  the  spring  pastures.  Most  of  them 
are  in  the  Sierras,  though  the  Coast 
Range  can  also  support  good-sized  herds. 
Many  of  the  pastures  are  in  Forest  Re- 
serves, where  the  Government  charges  6 
to  8  cents  a  head  for  the  range;  others 
are  renh-d  from  private  owners,  and  still 


others  are  owned  by  the  owners  of  the 
sheep. 

Here  the  sheep,  in  bands  of  about  a 
thousand,  avoid  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
valley  during  the  summer  months,  move 
from  one  place  to  another  continually,  so 
that  the  herder  but  seldom  «amps  two 
nights  running  in  the  same  place.  Here 
the  lambs  gain  size  and  flesh  and  before 
fall  comes  many  of  them  are  loaded  on 
the  cars  the  other  side  of  the  Sierras  and 
bid  farewell  forever  to  the  short  sum- 
mer's existence  spent  in  such  pleasant 
su  rroundings. 

Then  as  the  days  shorten  the  pastures 
become  scant,  the  season  draws  to  a  close 
and  the  pastures  of  the  Sacramento  pro- 
vide a  new  crop  of  stubble,  they  return 
for  a  new  cycle  of  life,  or  having  outworn 
their  usefulness  return  to  be  shipped  off 
to  the  packer.  The  summer  losses  are 
very  small,  say  about  3%  as  an  average, 
and  the  lamb  crop  averages  high,  usually 
about  80'/f.  The  greatest  losses  come  in 
winter,  depending  upon  the  weather  dur- 
ing lambing  time  most  of  all.  going, 
roughly  speaking,  from  5  to  20rA. 

Tbm  Wool  Clip— For  range  work  like 
that,  wool  is  the  most  important  part 
of  sheep-raising.  All  of  the  ewes  are  prac- 
tically speaking  straight  Merinos.  In  the 
order  of  numbers,  originally  the  differ- 
ent Merino  stock  came  in  approximately 
the  following  order:  Spanish  Merinos, 
American  Merinos,  Rambouillets  and  De- 
laines, although  these  have  crossed  a 
great  deal  one  with  another. 

The  wool  men  are,  however,  as  a  very 
general  rule,  raising  all  the  mutton  pos- 
sible, keeping  only  sufficient  Merino 
bucks  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  pure  Me- 
rino ewes.  The  rest  of  the  ewes  are  bred 
to  Shrop  bucks  for  mutton  lambs.  Even 
the  Merino  wethers  are  as  a  rule  sold  for 
yearlings  rather  than  kept  for  the  wool. 
Shropshire  bucks  have  given  better  sat- 
isfaction than  those  of  any  other  mutton 
breed.  Recently  a  few  Lincoln  bucks 
have  been  tried  out  with  fairly  good  re- 
sults, although  the  blackfaces  are  consid- 
ered the  standard  mutton  sheep  to  use. 

Since  the  herds  themselves  are  prac- 
tically pure  Merino,  very  little  except 
the  fine  wool  is  produced,  and  this  is 
some  of  the  finest  in  California.  As  can 
be  seen  in  any  market  report,  the  Red 
Bluff  wool  is  quoted  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  ths  State,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mendocino  and 
Humboldt  counties.  The  reason  that  the 
after  places  bring  more  per  pound  is 
that  the  greater  rainfall  and  less  dust  in 
those  districts  make  cleaner  fleeces,  so  in 
buying  them  the  buyer  gets  more  wool 
than  in  dirtier,  greasier  pieces  of  equal 
weight,  and  thus  can  afford  to  pay  a 
higher  price.  The  wool  itself,  however, 
through  occasionally  getting  wet,  is  often 
less  strong  than  the  interior  wool  and 
thus  is  worth  a  little  less  when  scoured. 

Shsabirg  Practice. — In  former  days  it 
was  the  regular  thing  to  have  a  fall  clip 
and  a  spring  clip.  Of  recent  years  the 
tendency  has  been  toward  a  spring  clip 
only,  and  some  large  growers  shear  their 
sheep  only  once  a  year.  The  benefits  or 
disadvantages  depend  largely  upon  the 
season,  as  when  the  fall  shearing  is  omit- 
ted and  heavy  rains  come  along,  the 
fleeces  get  a  lot  of  mud  in  them,  burden 
the  sheep  and  weaken  the  staple.  In 
such  cases  the  disadvantages  are  greater 
than  the  advantages.  As  a  rule,  the  light- 
er the  soil  and  the  easier  the  range  for 
the  sheep  to  get  over,  the  better  the 
year's  clip,  and  the  practice  often  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  range. 

Provided  the  season  and  range  are  fa- 
vorable, the  having  of  a  year's  growth 
ol  wool  in  one  long,  good  fleece  is  much 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

'  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOjA  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrot  Lad"—  Fiw  Pnu  Ram  at  State  Fair.  1 1 19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  Hock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  In  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Primes  Woo  hy  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  16  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particular*  apply  ts> 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

«05  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  lrt.-.l 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT.  Phone  Kearney  4»H0 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 


A. IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 


Cor. 


8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


DFnWnnn  TAIMWC  1  <ipaI  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
nLUIf  UU1I  */*r*n.C?  i  ha(I  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2ft  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  P.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Llvs  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Warranted  to  Give  SatlmfaoClon. 

'S 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splirt.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tcni-r,s,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Eingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrurh,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Bheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  iuvaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (jive  satisfaction,  nice  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  driicgistfi.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, chare-pa  raid,  witn  full  diroctlons  for 
its  use.  rvtsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  0, 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12tb  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
nive  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

ROOFING 

Same  kind  you  pay  double  price  for 
at  home.  We  save  you  M:  on  Sanded 
and  Mica  Roofing  and  Stafford's  Hoiisp 
Paints.  Send  for  FREIC  Catalogue.  Defrf. 
3,  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  San  Fran 
Cisco,  1661  Mission  Street. 


better  than  having  it  in  two  short  fleeces, 
and  the  tendency  is  toward  the  year's 
clip. 

Attempts  at  organizing  to  sell  the  wool 
have  been  made,  but  were  given  up.  There 
is  a  regular  time  set  to  sell  the  wool 
but  this  is  determined  upon  informally 
more  by  inexpressed  agreement  than  any 
thing  else,  and  the  buyers  and  woo! 
growers  drift  together  at  some  certa'n 
time  in  spring  and  fall  and  the  trados 
are  made.  This  enables  an  even  price 
to  be  obtained  for  all  wool  of  equal  grad' 
and  is  a  great  convenience  to  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  The  large  growers  kee  > 
very  close  track  of  conditions  and  know 
what  prices  they  want,  and  so  the  sma'l 
growers  all  hold  back  until  the  big  fel- 
lows  start  selling  and  then  follow  th°ir 
lead.  That  prevents  the  evils  that  o^ten 
develop  in  other  industries  by  the  small 
man  being  stampeded  and  breaking  the 
market  by  selling  at  too  low  a  figure. 

Among  the  large  growers  in  the  dis- 
trict who  he1])  to  set  prices  by  making 
the  determines:  sa'es  -m'p  the  Cone  Ra~i"h. 
L.  L.  McCoy.  Cone  &  Ward  Co.,  the  Gal- 
latin Sheen  Co..  S.  D.  Wilcox,  and  G  B. 
Wilcox.  This  year  prices  have  been  vry 
good,  the  prospects  for  good  mutton  prices 
are  favorable,  and  the  whole  induPtrv  is 
in  better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years.  For  the  past  few  years  the 
average  price  for  fall  wool  has  b°en  about 
12  cents  and  for  spring  wool  IS  cents. 

Scab  Eradication. — In  this  district,  as 
in  other  sections  of  the  State,  the  scab 
was  once  a  very  serious  proposition,  but 
now  gives  practically  no  trouble.  Four 
years  ago  the  scab  was  found  in  95%  of 
the  flocks  of  California;  now  it  can  be 
discovered  in  only  about  2%%,  and  then 
only  after  careful  search.  All  this  im- 
provement has  occurred  in  four  year's 
time. 

Dipping  for  scab  in  the  old  days  was 
an  expensive  and  injurious  operation,  as 
it  might  be  necessary  to  dip  when  it  was 
injurious  and  harmful  to  the  sheep.  By 
careful  management  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Veterinarian's  office  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  it  i-i 
now  unnecessary  to  dip  most  flocks  at 
all.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  a  few  grow- 
ers dip  their  sheep  after  the  spring  shear- 
ing to  prevent  infection,  but  this  is  much 
less  expensive  than  tht  two  dippings  of 
twice  a  year  under  the  old  condition, 
and  the  dipping  is  at  a  time  when  there 
is  no  wool  to  injure  and  the  sheep  are 
not  injured  either.  All  this  has  been 
done  since  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  1908. 


RAPE  AND  CLOVER  FOR  HOGS. 


Rape  and  red  clover  furnish  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  winter  pasture  for  hogs 
and  are  well  worth  a  trial  any  place  in 
California  where  there  is  a  fair  winter 
rainfall.  The  rape  and  clover  seed  are 
sown  together  six  or  eight  pounds  of 
each  per  acre.  The  rape  comes  up  first, 
makes  a  vigorous  winter  grower  and  pro- 
vides an  excellent. pasture  for  hogs  when 
not  overstocked. 

The  clover  does  little  or  nothing  until 
frosts  are  over  in  spring,  after  which  it 
should  make  as  good  growth  as  if  it  had 
been  seeded  alone.  After  this  gets  a 
good  start,  the  hogs  can  be  put  on  it 
again,  and  if  moisture  supplies  are  ample 
it  will  provide  an  excellent  feed  until 
heat  and  drouth  overcome  it. 

This  has  seldom  been  tried  in  Califor- 
nia, but  in  other  States  does  well  during 
a  season  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  Cali- 
fornia winter  and  spring. 


Father — What!  another  new  dress? 
Daughter — You    needn't    be    cross.  I 
bought  it  with  my  own  money. 
Father — Where  did  you  get  it? 
Daughter — I  sold  your  fur  coat. 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed  my  Shir,  s  won 
1st  and  2nd  on  Four-year-old  Stallions, 
lxl  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  on  Four-year-old  Marcs. 
1st  on  Three-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Mares. 
Champion  Stallion  and  Champion  Marc. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CAUF0RNIA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Clydesdale  Marcs.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  on  hand  and  can  Rive 
you  the  most  horse  for  your  money. 

Waite  or  call. 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited0 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS 


FROM  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  Travel  Comfort  Is  afforded  on  this  train.  The  Observation-Llbrary-Club- 
room  Car  is  a  special  feature.  Daily  market  reports  and  news  items  are  re- 
ceived by  telegraph.  Your  wants  are  looked  after  by  attentive  employes  and 
the  Dining  Car  Service  is  excellent.  The  route  across  the  Sierras  and  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental  Divide,  is  a 
most  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OF  HIGHEST  STANDARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 


San  Francisc 


Powell  Street.     Phone  Sutter  2!)40. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Building.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Building.    Phone  Kearny  31(10. 
Third  nnd  Townscnd  Streets..  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND: 

Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  102. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  1458. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  opcrutiug 
costs  worked  out  in  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvil!e,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  an*  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE. — Wo  arel 

originators  of  irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  your  Irrigation  problems.      We  will  submit! 
plans  to  suit  Individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  andj 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  Irriga- 
tion.   Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  nook. 


1234  East  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Kslabli^hrd  1ST') 


trilling  MacMnerpa 

You  can  makebig  money  making  wells.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  lints  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  cun  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howeli.  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachincs 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  FAST  WOIiKElts.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

IR.  It.  IIOWKLI.  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. , 

Muin  Oifice  und  Works.  M  iuusa  |»i>l  i »,  Minn.  J 
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Poultry  Notes  From  Other  States. 


II  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.  ] 

It  is  always  well  to  learn  what  is 
fjoing  on  in  other  parts  of  this  big  coun- 
try; for,  while  we  can  claim  to  be  toler- 
ably independent,  we  are  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  what  concerns  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  Missouri  egg- 
laying  contest  is  nearing  its  close,  and 
a  new  one  is  being  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward. This  new  contest  is  to  commence 
November  15th,  and  there  are  very  few 
vacancies  left.  This  is  something  after 
the  order  of  "the  king  is  dead,  long  live 
the  king."  The  glories  of  the  first  con- 
test will  be  lost  in  the  cackling  of  the 
new  one.  So  far  it  is  not  known  what 
breed  has  come  out  winner,  but  Mr.  Qui- 
senbury  says  "the  hens  are  all  in  the 
molt  and  this  has  stopped  the  egg  yield, 
in  some  pens,  altogether.  But  there  has 
been  some  extremely  good  laying  done, 
and  such  contests,  though  not  at  all  con- 
clusive, yet  go  to  show  that  there  are 
bens  that  will  stand  the  test."  Mr.  Qui- 
senbury  also  states  that  he  is  beset  with 
letters  asking  him  which  is  the  best  breed 
•or  variety;  but  his  only  answer  is  to 
select  the  breed  or  variety  that  pleases, 
or  suits  them  best  as  to  size  and  color, 
then  by  careful  breeding  and  selection, 
you  can  come  nearest  succeeding  with 
that  variety,  and  you  can  make  that  vari- 
ety equal  or  almost  equal  any  other  in 
cither  productiveness  or  show  qualities. 

That  is  the  truth,  too;  there  is  no  spe- 
cial breed  that  everyone  can  succeed  with. 
Different  temperaments  in  people  require 
the  same  in  what  they  work  among.  Some 
men  make  ideal  ox  drivers  and  other  men 
would  go  crazy  if  obliged  to  drive  oxen; 
so  while  some  varieties  of  poultry  suit 
one  man,  and  he  can  make  good  with 
that  which  he  selects,  it  may  not  be  the 
one  for  his  neighbor  over  the  way. 

Another  pieee  of  good  advice  Mr.  Qui- 
senbury  gives  is  too  good  to  leave  out, 
as  it  will  perhaps  help  those  who  are 
doubtful:  "Be  careful  in  selecting  a  va- 
riety or  strain,  get  as  good  as  you  can 
possibly  afford  to  begin  with.  Stick  to 
it  and  improve  it,  don't  be  jumping  from 
one  to  another."  You  will  notice  that 
he  does  not  say  get  mongrels,  but  he 
says  get  "good  ones."  Now  this  man  has 
had  charge  of  the  egg-laying  contest  and 
knows  that  the  better  bred  the  pens  were 
the  better  the  egg-laying  capacity.  Thus 
far,  which  means  when  the  magazine  was 
printed  in  which  his  statement  appears, 
the  standing  of  the  fifteen  highest  pens 
is  as  follows: 

Pen  107.  R.  C.  Reds,  Missouri,  889  eggs; 
Pen  13,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  California, 
871;  Pen  52,  White  Wyandottes,  Arkan- 
sas, 858;  Pen  20,  White  Leghorns,  Geor- 
gia, 856;  Pen  85,  Barred  Rocks,  Illinois, 
843;  Pen  112,  Black  Orpingtons,  Indiana, 
823;  Pen  96,  S.  C.  Reds,  Virginia,  810; 
Pen  64,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Iowa,  793; 
Pen  28,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Missouri, 
790;  Pen  S.  C.  Reds,  Iowa,  782;  Pen  5, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Missouri,  778;  Pen 
59,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Missouri,  777; 
Pen  22.  S  W.  Leghorns.  Missouri,  777; 
Pen  118,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Missouri,  773; 
Pen  117,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Missouri,  766. 

Fourteen  hens  have  laid  more  than  200 
eggs  in  ten  months.  Their  records  are 
as  follows:  No.  717,  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  2.°,7  eggs;  No.  381,  Barred  Rock. 
216;  No.  602,  R.  C.  Red,  215;  No.  372,  S. 
C.  Red.  213;  No.  119,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn, 209;  No.  19,  Ancona,  209;  No.  541, 
White  Orpington,  206;  No.  198,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn,  206;  No.  64,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 
horn, 203;  No.  179,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn. 
203;  No.  463,  Barred  Rock,  203;  No.  613, 
Barred  Rock,  201;  No.  402,  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte, 200;  No.  601,  R.  C.  Red,  200. 


That  is  considerable  laying  for  ten 
months  and  is  conclusive  proof  that  all 
the  good  layers  do  not  belong  to  any  one 
breed  or  variety.  It  also  proves  that  Cali- 
fornia hens,  though  so  far  away  from 
home,  have  not  forgotten  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  State.  If  we  mistake  not, 
the  White  Leghorn  pen  that  laid  871 
eggs  belongs  to  Walter  Hogan  of  Peta- 
luma. 

Letters  are  pouring  in  to  the  manage 
ment  of  this  contest  saying  how  much 
benefit  the  poultry  industry  and  the  State 
is  receiving  from  this  contest,  frt  fact, 
ihe  claim  is  made  that  this  contest  means 
more  to  Missouri  and  the  country  than 
anything  ever  undertaken  along  poultry 
lines.  If  this  is  such  a  great  benefit  to 
Missouri,  why  could  not  we  have  such 
a  contest  in  California?  Surely  we  have 
som9  enterprising  men — or  have  they  all 
gone  East? 


According  to  a  Government  bulletin. 
Kansas  is  among  the  leading.  States  in 
quantity  of  poultry  raised,  but  about  least 
when  it  comes  to  quality,  as  not  a  great 
many  of  the  farmers  there  raise  good 
bred  stock.  In  compiling  this  bulletin 
the  State  rendered  the  farmers  good  serv- 
ice by  showing  them  how  to  improve  both 
flocks  and  eggs.  The  Kansas  egg  did  nor 
have  a  very  good  reputation  in  Eastern 
markets,  and  after  reading  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  people  who  made  the 
investigation.  I  don't  wonder  at  a  mar- 
ket shying  from  eggs  produced  and  mar 
keted  under  such  conditions.  In  fact,  the 
loss  from  deterioration  has  caused  many 
merchants  to  quit  handling  eggs  at  all. 
The  report  says:  "Very  many  farmers 
clean  out  their  poultry  houses  but  once 
or  twice  a  year;  the  eggs  are  gathered 
very  irregularly,  and  held  over,  in  many 
cases,  until  a  quantity  are  accumulated, 
then  put  on  the  back  of  a  buckboard  or 
buggy  and  taken  through  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day  on  an  eight  or  more 
mile  ride." 

This  is  a  lesson  we  can  gain  from  all 
information  that  is  well  authenticated  and 
can  be  relied  on,  then  if  we  act  on  it 
we  are  saved  the  experience. 


After  the  eggs  are  produced  it  is  folly 
to  keep  them  and  then  have  to  sell  at 
a  loss.  In  our  climate  eggs  should  not 
be  held  over  three  or  four  days  in  sum- 
mer; in  winter  they  can  safely  be  held 
a  week  provided  they  are  stored  in  a  dry 
place.  Mold  is  the  only  enemy  to  win- 
ter storing  of  eggs,  and  it  very  soon  af 
fects  them  if  kept  in  a  damp  place.  Of 
course,  when  prices  are  going  up,  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  hold  a  little 
longer,  but  if  we  do  so  the  storing  place 
should  be  dry  and  clean.  A  sack  of  nice 
clean  oats  makes  a  mold-proof  storage 
box,  for  the  oats  will  draw  every  bit 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  at 
the  same  time  exclude  the  air  from  the 
eggs.  I  have  tried  bran,  but  do  not  like 
it,  for  if  any  moisture  gathers  it  will 
adhere  to  the  eggs  and  spot  them.  So 
when  the  weather  is  damp  or  rainy  I 
partly  fill  a  box  with  clean  white  oats 
and  place  the  eggs  large  end  down  and 
separate  from  each  other,  then  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  will  be  as  near 
fresh  at  the  end  of  a  week  as  if  they 
had  been  sold  after  one  day's  storage  in 
a  doubtful  place.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  affect  both 
fowls  and  eggs.  Therefore,  if  eggs  are 
only  kept  over  a  week  they  should  be 
kept  in  as  near  an  even  temperature  as 
possible.  Slipshod  methods  of  storing  and 
marketing  the  product  never  pay  either 
in  satisfaction  or  money. 

Germany,  it  is  said,  has  a  unique  plan 


for  supplying  the  public  with  strictly 
fresh  eggs.  Egg  depots  are  established 
in  the  principal  cities  at  which  the  qual- 
ity and  freshness  of  the  eggs  are  guar- 
anteed. For  every  bad  egg  the  purchaser 
is  entitled  to  get  fifteen  good  ones.  Every 
poultry inan  has  to  mark  all  eggs  he  sends 
out  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
traced  back  to  him,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  he  furnished  bad  eggs  as  fresh  ones, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  his  product 
to  the  depot.  While  this  may  be  a  new 
plan  in  Germany,  it  has  been  in  practice 
several  years  in  England.  Every  man  has 
to  stamp  his  name  and  d^te  the  egg  was 
laid  on  each  and  every  egg  that  went 
through  the  association. 

The  English  methods  of  collecting  and 
marketing  eggs  and  poultry  are  greatly 
in  advance  of  ours,  but  of  course  ours 
will  improve  in  time.  There  are  now 
individual  poultrymen  who  are  in  the 
private  trade  that  stamp  their  eggs,  and 
even  wrap  each  egg  in  tissue  paper  be- 
fore placing  in  a  small  crate.  But  this 
is  just  lor  select  customers  who  can  af- 


ford to  pay  extra  for  looks.  The  wrap- 
ping adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the 
egg,  but  the  stamp  assures  the  purchaser 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TfUIvEYS— Toms,  $10 
each;  hens.  $6  each;  also  Mammoth  Tur- 
key hens,  $6  each.  H.  O.  Yarrow,  Bow- 
man, Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


OHPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


L'HICKEXS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Win.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Liverinore.  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY    HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  2fi9  Brannan  St..  S.  F. 


CROLEY'S 
Poultry  Health  Guards 

CALL  FOR  THEM 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy— For  Roup 
50c  tbe  buillc 

Croley's  Poultry  Call-artic  Powder 
Fur  tbe  Apuctiie.  25c  Hie  Box 

Croley's  Lice  Powder,  Por  Lice  and  Fleas 

25c Ihe  Tin 

Croley's'  Lice  Paint,  For  Lice  and  Mites 
35c  the  Ot  ,  60c  Ibe  Half  Gal.,  $1.00  Ihe  Gal. 

ACCEPT    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FROM    YOUR  DEALER, 

Manufactured  at  the  Home  of  the  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Eranclsco.  Cal. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aik  f  our  dealer,  or 
write  ut,  lending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHICKS 

\\  «■  rnn  HfH  the  requirements  of  the  most  exnetfuc  poultry  raiser,  with  our 
unexeelleri  Mt ruin  of  utility  S.  C  White  Leghorn*.  They  nrr  noted  for  their 
laj  InK  qualities  mill  size  of  hotly,  ami  that'*  what  you  want.  Isn't  It  ?  We  are 
the  oldest  anil  largest  ehiekt-n  hatehery  on  the  Coat*!,  ho  our  ability  to  properly 
hafeh  anil  handle  ehieks  Im  unqtiest Innnhle.  fhieks  shipped  hy  «-\presn  any- 
where.    Literature  on  this  wuhjeet  gladly  sent  on  request. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


DID  YOU  GET  IT?    OUR  BOOKLET. 

"Chickens — From  Shell  to  Market* 

If  not,  send  for  it  today.   Sent  free,  by  return  mail. 

This  booklet  Is  full  of  valuable  Infoniintlon  fur  every  poultry  miser, 
whether  large  or  small.  It  trentH  of  diseases,  how  to  prevent  them — how  to 
eure  them.  Building  poultry  houses.  What  to  feed  and  when  to  feed  it.  Hon 
to  eure  for  the  chicks  and  bring  them  to  n  gooil  market  value.  The  booklet  In 
Instructive  and  entertaining.  Drop  u«  a  postal  ami  you  will  receive  a  copy 
at  once. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Petaluma,  California. 
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PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

50  R.  I.  Reds,  3%  months  old,  $1.00. 

50  R.  I.  Reds,  8  months  (laying),  $1.50. 

75  B.  P.  Rocks,  9  months  (laying,  $1.50. 

1  trio  Black  Orpingtons. 
20  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1.00  each. 
All  cockerels,  $2.00. 

L.  W.  NBILSEN,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  R.  2,  Box  1. 


BIRRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  "Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  W>  un- 
done*. Light  Brahman,  White  MtBOrvas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

HiCaliforniaWay 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

BOX    e,     PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Get  More 
Eggs 


Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 

▼T  1  \*» 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  det.ler  for  Ingwerson's  Squirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


Selected  Second-hand 

F»  IPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


that  the  man  back  of  it  is  responsible  for 
the  health  of  his  customer.  I  think  we 
shall  eventually  come  to  the  stamp  as 
the  dividing  line  between  fresh  eggs  and 
storage.  Anyway,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  way  of  letting  people  know  what 
they  are  eating.  At  present  buying  eggs 
ha  on  a  par  with  buying  a  pig  in  a  bag — 
you  never  know  what  is  inside. 


Remedy  fob  Colds. — F.  S.,  Reedly,  asks 
what  is  the  matter  with  his  chicks  and 
turkeys.  The  head  swells  just  below  the 
eye,  usually  the  right  eye,  the  eye  waters 
and  they  rub  it  on  the  back. 

Answer:  Your  chickens  and  young  tur- 
keys have  cold  which  will  develop  into 
roup  if  not  stopped.  First  thing  give  a 
warm  mash,  just  about  what  they  will 
eat  up  in  five  minutes,  but  see  that  all 
of  them  get  a  share.  In  the  hot  water 
you  mix  the  mash  with,  put  some  common 
coal-oil  or  kerosene,  allowing  one  pint 
for  one  hundred  hens  or  turkeys.  If  there 
are  not  many  affected,  it  will  pay  you 
to  treat  them  individually,  otherwise  it 
will  take  longer.  Get  one  ounce  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  (this  is  a  powder); 
pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water  over  the 
powder  and  when  cool  bottle  for  use. 
Now  put  a  little  of  this  in  all  the  drink- 
ing water,  just  enough  to  turn  the  water 
red,  and  see  that  they  get  no  other  water 
to  drink.  All  bad  cases  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  flock  and  treated  by  dip- 
ping the  head  in  a  strong  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash.  Hold  the  head 
under  until  the  chicken  kicks  for  breath, 
then  take  it  out,  wipe  off  the  water,  and 
give  nothing  but  dry  grain  to  eat  until 
well.  You  may  have  to  dip  the  heads 
several  times  before  they  are  quite  over 
it,  but  keep  a  watch  for  new  cases. 


The  printers  have  been  playing  the 
dickens  with  my  question  department  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  holding  back  matter 
that  should  have  reached  our  readers 
much  earlier.  Now  it  is  important  that 
people  get  these  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions because  most  of  them  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  know  what  to  do  and  it  is 
money  out  of  their  pockets  if  the  answer 
is  delayed.  Besides,  they  will  blame  me 
for  the  delay  not  knowing  that  I  have 
answered  promptly.  So  I  hope  the  print- 
ers will  obey  the  golden  rule  in  this  case 
and  tell  the  people  what  they  are  wait- 
ing to  know. 


MELONS  AND  SHAVINGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Have  "stock  melons"  or 
"citrons"  any  merit  as  a  green  food  for 
laying  hens?  Are  the  seeds  of  the  above 
injurious  to  hens  or  cows?  We  would 
like  to  use  planer  shavings  in  the  scratch- 
ing pens  of  our  hen  yards  and  when 
they  are  soiled  spread  them  in  the  fields. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  so  use  them  on 
a  sandy  loam  soil?  How  about  redwood 
planer  shavings? — L.  F.,  Los  Angeles. 

Stock  melons  are  desirable  for  chicken 
feeding  if  other  succulent  materials  are 
scarce,  but  they  are  inferior  to  alfalfa  and 
other  clovers.  Seeds  are  not  injurious  to 
stock  unless  possibly  one  should  feed  to 
excess  by  separating  them  from  the  other 
tissues.  If  melons  are  fed  as  they  grow, 
no  apprehension  need  be  had  from  in- 
jury by  seed. 

You  must  be  careful  about  using  shav- 
ings or  sawdust  in  excess  on  sandy  loam, 
because  they  make  the  soil  too  light  and 
too  much  disposed  to  dry  out.  You  can 
use  a  certain  amount  safely  and  with  ad- 
vantage perhaps  on  heavy  clay  soils.  On 
light  soils  absorbents  like  gypsum  or  dry 
earth  would  be  much  better. 


The  Oroville  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  second  annual  exposition  from 
the  3rd  to  the  7th  of  December.  Com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  E.  B. 
Ward,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Oroville. 


s 


Uniform  Service 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  make  "Pacific  Service" 
a  uniform  service  in  point  of 
quality  and  courteousness. 

And  wherever  the  high  standard  of  the 
"Pacific  Service"  of  today  doesn't  conform 
to  that  of  yesterday,  it  will  be  because  a 
betterment  has  taken  place. 

We  want  "Pacific  Service"  to  be  a  per- 
fect service  from  your  viewpoint 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
AND  COOK  WIIH  GAS 

A  Cooking  and  Lighting  Service 
unexcelled.  The  CLIMAX  gas  ma- 
chine provides  you  gnu  for 
cooking,  heating  and  Illuminating 

CHEAPER   THAN    CITY  «iAS. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Economical. 
Write  for  prices  to 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Oil  Engines,  Pumps,  Irrigation  Plants,  Etc. 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electrlc-drlven  Irrigation  pump 
tvill  mine  more  water  tilth  a  given 
ainonr.il  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Is  so   carefully   designed  and  con- 
structed  that   they   have   a  higher 
efficiency   than   any  other   pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  in  price. 

Pateated  1912  Automatic  Water  Ilalaace  Write  for  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

857-861  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I  .on  Angelen,  212  Ni).  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  Stutes  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATK1VT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
f<.-i>ce,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circular* 
■  rid  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
nixnn.  (Ulnol*. 
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The  Young  Folks. 


•THE  BETWEEN  COUSIN." 


Elizabeth's  mother  was  a  sister  of  Aunt 
Nellie.  Of  course,  that  made  Eleanor,  who 
was  Aunt  Xellie's  little  girl,  Elizabeth's 
cousin.  Elizabeth's  father  was  a  brother 
of  Aunt  Mary.  That  made  Marjory,  w:io 
was  Aunt  Mary's  little  girl,  Elizabeth's 
cousin.  That  this  didn't  make  Eleanor 
and  Marjory  cousins  at  all,  bothered  Eliza- 
beth. But  because  she  was  the  cousin  of 
each — a  sort  of  connecting  link — she 
called  herself  "The  Between  Cousin." 

Eleanor  and  Marjory  were  just  of  a 
height.  Eleanor  was  larger  and  moved 
more  slowly  than  Marjory,  .vho  vas  as 
t|Uick  as  a  darting  sunbeam.  Both  had 
1-eavy  dark  hair,  primly  parted  in  the 
middle,  braided  in  two  braids,  folded  un- 
der and  held  in  place  with  i.-normous 
scarlet  bows. 

"The  Between  Cousin"  was  the  least  bit 
shorter  than  her  cousins.  She  was  stouter 
than  Marjory  and  slimmer  than  Eleanor. 
Her  hair  was  gold-brown.  It  was  worn  as 
much  like  her  cousins'  as  possible,  but  it 
was  always  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon  to 
match  her  eyes.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
this  bit  of  distinguishing  color,  a  little 
nay  off  and  back-view,  Elizabeth's  mother 
herself  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
tell  her  little  daughter  from  her  little 
nieces. 

After  Elizabeth's  father  purchased  a 
new  automobile,  a  long  business  trip  was 
planned.  Elizabeth  and  Mother  were  to 
go,  too,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
souk  dear  friends  of  Mother's 

"You  may  invite  both  little  cousins, 
dearie,"  said  Mother.  "There  will  be 
plenty  of  room.  I'll  sit  with  Father  in 
front,  and  you  three  can  have  the  tonneau 
all  to  yourselves." 

"How  perfectly  splendid!"  cried  Eliza 
beth.  Although  the  trip  wasn't  to  be 
begun  until  Saturday,  she  told  her  cousins 
that  very  day. 

Thursday  night — a  complete  surprise  to 
(  verybodv — straight  from  New  York  came 
Auntie  Beth. — Elizabeth's  very  best  aun- 
tie.— who  wasn't  much  more  than  a  little 
girl  iiersilf.  She  always  brought  her 
little  namesake  the  most  beautiful  gifts; 
and  this  time  they  were  the  prettiest  lit- 
tle gray  automobile  coat  and  a  long,  love 
ly,  filmy  blue-gray  veil. 

"They're  just  in  time,"  Beth,"  cried 
Mother,  delightedly.  "And  so  are  you. 
We  start  on  a  lovely  motoring  trip  Sat- 
urday to  North  City.  That's  where  Ma- 
bel Sterne  lives,  you  know." 

That  night,  as  Elizabeth  was  going  to 
bed.  Mother  said-  "You'll  have  to  select 
between  the  cousins,  dearie.  Now  that 
Auntie  Beth  is  here,  there'll  be  room  for 
only  one  of  them." 

"But,  Mother,"  cried  Elizabeth,  "I've 
asked  them,  and  they're  both  accepted. 
And  they're  going  to  have  new  coats  and 
veils  just  on  purpose.    What  can  I  do?" 

"We'll  give  them  both  plenty  of  rides 
before  the  summer  is  over,"  said  Mother. 

"Couldn't  we  get  them  in  somewhere, 
Mother?"  pleaded  Elizabeth,  the  next 
morning,  when  the  subject  came  up  again. 
"You  see  I  feel  so  dreadfully  impolite  to 
tell  either  one  she  can't  go.  We  could 
sit  just  as  close." 

"No,  dear,  not  this  time,"  said  Mother. 
"It  will  be  so  long  a  ride  that  no  one 
must  be  crowded.  Just  choose  between 
them.  You  can  explain.  Which  one  do 
you  want  most?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mother,"  said  Elizabeth, 
soberly.  "When  I  think  of  Marjory  and 
how  Iwinkly  and  funny  she  is,  I  want 
her.  Then  when  I  remember  how  dear 
and  good  Eleanor  always  is,  I  want  her. 
I  just  can't  decide." 

"Think  it  over  on  your  way  to  school," 


laughed  Mother,  "and  whichever  one  you 
decide  on,  had  better  come  here  in  the 
morning  to  start." 

"I  suppose  I'd  better  tell  the  first  one 
I  meet,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Oh,  dear,  it's  a 
Difficult  thing,  sometimes,  being  a  'Be- 
tween Cousin.'  " 

The  first  cousin  Elizabeth  met  turned 
out  to  be  Marjory.  And  she  was  so 
twinkly  and  brimful  of  joy  over  the  ride 
itnd  the  new  tan  coats  and  scarlet  veils 
which  had  just  come  for  her  and  Eleanor 
that  Elizabeth  knew  at  once  she  couldn't 
tell  her.  And  when  Eleanor  came  down 
the  walk,  all  smiles  and  good-will  and 
anticipation.  Elizabeth  knew  she  couldn't 
tell  her. 

Elizabeth  decided  to  wait  until  noon; 
but  at  noon  she  went  home  with  an  arm 
of  each  cousin  around  her  waist,  and  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  speak. 

Going  back  to  school  she  met  Eleanor 
first.    Elizabeth  made  a  desperate  effort. 

"Do  you  really  care  so  very  much  about 
gbing  tomorrow,  Eleanor?"  she  asked  anx 
iously. 

"Care:"  gasped  Eleanor.  "Why,  I've 
counted  the  hours  ever  since  you  told 
Die.    What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go — one  bit,"  cried 
Elisabeth.  Of  course  it  would  never  do 
to  tell  Eleanor  she  couldn't  go  after  she 
had  counted  the  hours.  And  while  she 
was  thinking  this,  up  danced  Marjory. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  she  cried 
at  sight  of  Elizabeth's  face.  "Don't  tell 
me  it's  anything  about  that  trip.  If 
anything  should  happen  that  we  couldn't 
ko.  I  think  I  should  die  of  disappoint- 
ment!" 

It  would  never  do  to  tell  Marjory  she 
couldn't  go.    Elizabeth  looked  ready  to 

cry. 

"Elizabeth  doesn't  want  to  go,"  ex- 
plained Eleanor. 

"Doesn't — want — to  go?"  cried  Marjory. 

"No,  I  don't."  said  Elizabeth.  "I  wish 
we'd  never  planned  the  trip." 

"Why  don't  you  stay  home,  then?" 
laughed  Marjory. 

"Maybe  I  will,"  said  Elizabeth  slowly. 
Here  was  a  way  out  of  her  difficulty. 
Hard  as  it  would  once  have  seemed,  it 
was  better  than  disappointing  her  cous- 
ins. 

Going  home  from  school  that  night. 
"The  Between  Cousin"  said:  "Would  one 
of  you  please  wear  my  blue  veil  and  gray 
coat  tomorrow?  And  my  blue  bows,  too? 
You  can  put  them  on  at  our  house  In 
the  morning,  and  not  say  a  word  about 
not  being  me,  till  you've  gone  so  many 
miles.  Father  can't  possibly  come  back 
after  me." 

"Well,  if  you  aren't  the  funniest  girl, 
Elizabeth,"  said  Marjory.  "Why  don't 
you  want  to  go?" 

"I  have  a  very  special  reason,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"Will  your  mother  care?"  asked  Elea- 
nor. 

"Mother  wouldn't  care  if  she  under 
stood."  said  Elizabeth.  "And  when  she 
finds  out  I'm  not  there,  if  you'll  tell  her 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  pos 
sibly  do,  I'm  most  sure  she  will  under- 
stand. Eleanor  better  wear  my  things.  It 
will  be  easier  for  her  not  to  talk." 

Next  morning,  when  the  beautiful  new 
car  drew  up  in  front  of  Elizabeth's  homo. 
Mother  and  Auntie  Beth  were  put  in  the 
lonneau.  A  little  girl  in  tan  color  with 
a  scarlet,  veil  was  stowed  away  with  them. 
Another  little  girl  in  gray  with  a  blue 
veil  was  put  in  front  with  Father.  Still 
another  little, girl,  from  one  of  the  upper 
windows  of  the  house,  watched  the  car 
and  its  load  until  it  was  quite  out  of 
sight. 

"I  hope  it  isn't  deceitful,"  said  Eliza- 
beth. "Anyhow,  I'd  rather  stay  home  with 
John  and  Mary  three  whole  days  than 
tell  either  Eleanor  or  Marjory  she  could 


not  go.  Mother  would,  too,  and  I  know 
it." 

The  big  car  hadn't  been  gone  long  when 
a  little  red  one  dashed  up  in  front  of 
Elizabeth's  home.  It  was  driven  by  a 
young  man  who  was  a  very  special  friend 
of  Auntie  Beth's  and  also  of  Elizabeth. 

"That  little  auntie  of  yours  around 
somewhere.  Elizabeth?"  called  Mr.  Harry 
Boyd. 

Elizabeth  went  down  the  walk. 

"There  isn't  anyone  around  except  me," 
she  said  disconsolately.  Then  because  she 
must  tell  some  one,  Elizabeth  told  Mi- 
Harry  Boyd  all  about  everything. 

Harry  Boyd  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

"Was  I  so  very  wicked,  do  you  think?" 
asked  Elizabeth,  anxiously. 

"See  here,"  he  cried  suddenly,  "what's 
to  hinder  you  and  me  from  going,  too? 
Hop  in:  we'll  soon  overtake  them." 

In  two  twinklings  Eleanor's  tan  coat 
hid  Elizabeth's  blue  linen  gown.  Elea- 
nor's big  scarlet  bows  were  on  Elizabeth's 
hair. 

As  she  climbed  into  the  car,  she  tied 
Eleanor's  scarlet  veil  under  her  chin,  and 
away  they  flew. 

In  the  big  automobile  things  were  going 
well.  Marjory's  tongue  ran  so  fast  that 
no  one  could  notice  Eleanor's  silence. 
They  had  stopped  for  a  moment  in  a  lit- 
tle town,  and  were  just  on  their  way 
again,  when  with  a  loud  "honk!  honk!" 
and  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  small  red  auto- 
mobile dashed  furiously  past  them. 

"Why,  there's  Eleanor,"  cried  Mother. 

At  the  same  minute,  quite  before  she 
thought,  Eleanor  spoke. 

"There's  Elizabeth  now,"  she  said. 

"Elizabeth!"  cried  Father  and  Mother 
and  Auntie  Beth. 

Then  for  a  mile  or  two  everyone  talked 
and  no  one  understood.  But,  after  an- 
other mile  or  two,  everybody  began  to 
see  through  Elizabeth's  plan;  that  is, 
everybody  except  the  little  cousins. 

"She  said  she  didn't  want  to  go,  Aun- 
tie," said  Eleanor. 

"She  said  you  wouldn't  care  if  you  tin 
derstood."  said  Marjory. 

"She  said  you  would  understand,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"I  do,"  said  Elizabeth's  mother,  with 
her  very  dearest  smile. 

When,  a  little  later,  the  big  automobile 
stopped  tor  dinner  at  the  place  agreed 
upon,  there,  waiting  for  it,  was  the  little 
red  one. 

And  there,  in  Eleanor's  coat  and  veil, 
was  Elizabeth. 

"Do  please  say  it's  all  right.  Mother." 
she  called  anxiously. 


"It's  all  right,  dearie,"  said  Mother; 
"but  1  am  glad  you  didn't  have  to  stay 

home." 

When  Eleanor  and  Marjory  finally  un- 
derstood, they  almost  smothered  Eliza- 
beth with  grateful  and  sympathizing  hugs. 

"You  are  the  very  dearest  'Between 
Cousin'  ever,"  cried  Marjory. 

After  dinner,  when  the  automobiles 
went  on  their  way.  Auntie  Beth  rode  In 
the  little  red  one  with  Harry  Boyd.  And 
in  the  tonneau  of  the  big  one,  with  a  tan- 
coated,  red-veiled  little  girl  on  either  side 
of  her,  sat  "The  Between  Cousin." — Alice 
E.  Alb  n,  in  Register. 


■■  ■■  ■■  ii  ■■  ■■  ■> 


Here's  a  prattieal  transformation  of  an 
attit  into  one  of  tht  moit  popular  room  I  in 
tht  house  of  Mr.  Harr,  Lewis,  Beaver 
Falli,  N.  Y. 

What  BEAVER  BOARD  May 
Do  for  YOU  , 

It  will  give  you  walls  and  ceilings 
that  do  away  with  all  the  cracking  and 
repairing  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the 
unsanitary  features  of  wall-paper — 
with  the  cost  of  frequent  renewal. 

It  will  enable  you  quickly  and [economically 
to  turn  an  attic  or  cellar  into  livable  rooms, 
build  cupboards  and  closets,  remodel  any 
room  in  the  bouse. 

It  will  (jive  you  endless  opportunity  for 
original  and  striking  walls  and  ceilings 
throughout  your  home — beautifully  designed 
in  panels,  painted  (never  papered^  in  appro- 
priate colors,  durable  and  economical. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

PURE- WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 

BEAVER 
BOARD 


Send  today  fo  r  free 
booklet  and  sample 

When  you  have  seen  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  of  the  sample  and  read  the  interest- 
ing illustrated  booklet,  "BEAVER  BOARD 
and  Its  Uses,"  our  Architectural  Department 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  its  free  service  in 
solving  all  your  wall  and  ceiling  problems. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply, 
Lumber,  Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers  and 
Decorators,  in  sises  to  meet  all  average  re- 
quirements 

Kor  Siuiiidfs,  PrlreK,  Kt«\. 
Tin:  LILMSY  *  Till  RSTON  CO., 
KlaltO  IINIu:..  Sun  Fmm*lM<*o. 


The  Light  for  the  Home  f0°rr  IS 

use — the  best  lamp  you  can  buy  is  the  Rayo. 
There  is  no  glare;  no  flicker.  The  light  is  soft  and  clear.  The  Rayo 
is  a  low  priced  lamp,  but  you  cannot  get  better  light  at  any  price. 
Rayo  lamps  are  lighting  more  than  three  million  homes. 

Save  the  Children's  Eyes — and  Your  Own. 

The    mW~W m^.  I  „    Lighted  without  removing  chimney  or 

shade.      Easy    to   clean    and  rewick. 
various  styles  and  for  all  purposes. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 


*Z^Zf  Made  in  v 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 
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800  MILLION  FEET  OF  LUMBER 
SOLD. 


To  the  Editor:  Chief  Forester  Graves 
is  completing  the  details  of  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  a  California  lumber 
company  will  purchase  800,000,000  feet  of 
timber  on  the  Sierra  National  Forest. 
The  timber  has  already  been  awarded, 
after  public  advertisement  the  final  sign- 
ing of  the  contract  will  not  take  place 
until  the  company  has  been  shown  on  the 
ground  what  timber  the  government  will 
reserve  from  cutting  in  order  to  preserve 
good  forest  conditions  and  provide  for 
reproduction. 

The  company  will  be  allowed  its  full 
800,000,000  feet,  but  naturally  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  cut  clean.  As  a  rule  the 
Forest  Service  reserves  something  like 
one-third  of  the  forest  stand  in  applying 
forestry  on  government  holdings.  A 
marking  board  made  up  of  one  man  sent 
from  Washington,  one  from  the  district 
office  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  local  for- 
est supervisor  will  carefully  mark  a  sam- 
ple area,  to  show  how  the  restrictions  on 
cutting  will  be  applied.  Representatives 
of  the  company  will  then  go  over  this 
area,  after  which  Chief  Forester  Graves 
and  his  assistants  will,  it  is  expected, 
make  final  arrangements  with  the  com- 
pany in  San  Francisco,  and  the  contract 
of  sale  will  be  signed. 

"The  Forest  Service,"  said  Mr.  Graves, 
in  speaking  of  this  sale,  "has  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  whether  in  selling 
so  much  timber  to  a  single  purchaser  the 
government  may  not  be  opening  the  way 
to  a  monopolistic  control  of  local  lumber 
markets.  Other  correspondents  are  dis- 
turbed lest  the  sale  prove  a  bad  bargain 
for  the  government  through  the  rise  in 
value  of  the  timber  in  the  twenty-two 
years  during  which  the  company  will  cut. 

"Such  large  and  long-time  sales  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  as  that  to  the  Cali- 
fornia company  are  a  new  development  in 
the  Forest  Service.  Great  bodies  of  ma- 
ture but  inaccessible  timber  can  be  put 
on  the  market  only  if  sale  contracts  are 
let  on  terms  which  will  justify  a  very 
heavy  initial  investment  in  transporta- 
tion facilities.  In  entering  into  such  con- 
tracts, however  special  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  monopoly  and  to 
prevent  an  undue  speculative  profit  to  the 
purchaser  are  employed. 

"The  National  Forests  contain,  in  all. 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  600,000,000,000 
feet  of  timber  now  of  merchantable  size, 
besides  young  growth  for  future  harvest. 
Because  of  its  remoteness  from  market 
and  the  wild,  mountainous  country,  with- 
out transportation  facilities,  in  which 
most  of  it  lies,  only  a  small  percentage 
can  now  be  sold  on  any  terms.  Most  of  it 
would  cost  more  to  get  it  out  than  it 
would  bring.  The  sale  of  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  our  total  supply 
to  one  company  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
competition  by  other  companies. 

"The  timber  which  has  been  sold  to  the 
California  company  lies  well  back  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  will  require 
the  construction  of  70  miles  of  standard- 
gauge  railroad  to  open  up  the  area.  Since 
this  road  will  also  open  up  other  National 
Forest  timber  and  will  be  a  common  car- 
rier, it  creates  another  safeguard  against 
monopoly.  The  company  is  given  a  cut- 
ting period  of  twenty-two  years  to  re- 
move the  timber,  besides  an  additional 
two  years  for  the  construction  of  logging 
and  manufacturing  facilities.  The  sale 
was  publicly  advertised  for  six  months  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  all  who 
wished  to  compete  for  the  contract. 

"No  business  organization  would  under 
take  the  heavy  investment  necessary  in 
such  cases  unless  the  handling  of  a  large 
body  of  timber  and  a  sufficient  period  in 
which  to  remove  it  under  practicable  log- 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY   IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLT  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  Irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  C  r 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


ging  conditions  are  assured.  The  great 
difficulty  in  making  such  long-term  sales 
is  to  establish  a  price  which  will  be  fair 
to  both  sides.  No  one  can  forsee  future 
conditions  well  enough  to  know  what 
stumpage  will  be  worth  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence. 

"Consequently  the  terms  of  sale  pro- 
vide for  the  readjustment  of  stumpage 
prices  every  five  years.  The  basis  for 
fixing  the  prices  will  be,  in  each  case,  the 
prices  of  manufactured  lumber  in  the 
markets  where  the  timber  is  sold  during 
the  preceding  two  years. 
1  "For  several  years  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  National  Forest 
stumpage  per  year,  but  this  combined 
with  what  is  cut  for  free  use  is  only  about 
one-eighth  of  what  might  be  cut  without 
reducing  the  permanent  stock  of  the  for- 
ests. The  supply  will  be  kept  up  through 
growth.  By  making  long-term  sales  it 
will  be  possible  greatly  to  increase  the 
amount  available  for  present  needs  of  the 
timber  consuming  public,  without  endan- 
gering future  supplies  through  over-cut- 
ting. It  will  always  remain  true,  how- 
ever, that  vastly  the  greater  part  of  our 
timber  sales  will  be  to  small  purchasers, 
who  are  favored  wherever  possible.  Mon- 
opoly is  impossible  as  long  as  the  door  is 
kept  open  for  such  purchasers.  Out  of 
over  5600  sales  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  about  forty  were  for  over  $5000 
worth  of  timber  to  a  single  purchaser," 

CORRKSPON  DENT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PAINT  THIS  FALL  AND  ECONOMIZE 

un  you  realize  one  winter  does  more  harm  to  exposed  lumber  than 
three  summers? 

Why  let  your  house,  roof,  barn  or  fence  go  unpainted,  thereby  losing 
its  beauty  and  value,  when  you  can  buy  pure  paint  with  a  positive 
guarantee  that  it  is  sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  without  ir'xcidle- 
man's  profit? 

Write  for  color  cards  and  prices.  f 

ECONOMY  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Culbreath,  Johnston,  S.  C,  does  It-  Thousands  of 
others  doing  It.  Why  not  youl    Pull  an  aero  ©Jf 
Btumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value— grow  big 
\  crops  on  virgin  soil  I   Get  a 


—the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump puller 
made.   More  power  than  a  locomotive* 
lighter,  100%  stronger  than  cast  tron  puller,  SO 
days' free  trial.  3  yearguaran  tee  to  replace,  free, 
'     ,  castings  that  break  from  any  cause.  IHmbto 
gJafes.  safety  ratchets.  Free  boos  shown  photos 
anj  letters  from  owm  rs,  Soerlai  prtca 
will  Interest  you*  Write  now.  Addrwtf  , 
Hercules  Mfc.  Co..  11221st  S  t. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


free  Book 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


M/  ike  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 

^  =r— —  IMPROVED  STANDARD 

^SJfli  DRILLING  MACHINE 

One  Man  Can  Handle 
Has  a  record  of  drilling  130 
feet  and  driving  casing  in 
oneday.  Only  three  levers. 
Extra  Urge  rope  sheaves. 
wiiTiM  midi  to*  wisfKM  usi  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  as.  We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.  Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
REIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  MANFRS.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  30,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

California  white  Australian  has  been 
marked  up  a  little,  and  while  other  quo- 
tations are  unchanged,  the  market  is  very 
iirm  all  around.  Arrivals  of  California 
grain  are  light,  and  there  is  an  active 
demand  for  spot  supplies,  though  the 
speculative  market  shows  signs  of  easi- 
ness. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.62'/j 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52V<> 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Red    155  01.62V6 

BARLEY. 

There  is  considerable  export  business, 
and  the  demand  for  spot  feed  continues 
strong,  though  supplies  are  coming  out 
in  good  shape.  Prices  on  all  grades  are 
firm,  with  an  upward  tendency,  but  the 
figures  quoted  are  the  same  as  last  week. 
Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47 V2@\. 50 

Common  Feed    1.40 

OATS. 

The  movement  of  seed  oats  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  but  has  not  yet  reached 
very  large  proportions,  while  local  trad- 
ing in  feed  is  only  moderately  active. 
Prices  are  firmly  held  on  all  lines,  with 
a  larger  demand  expected  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Se-ed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Eastern  yellow  is  inclined  to  easiness, 
and  is  quoted  a  liitle  lower.  Arrivals 
are  ample  for  current  needs,  but  most  of 
the  stock  is  arriving  in  poor  condition. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.95 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.60 

RYE. 

Several  sales  haye  been  made  at  an 
advance  over  former  figures,  as  there  is 
some  demand  for  seed  which  cannot  be 
filled  with  ordinary  stock. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.65 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  a  little  unsettled 
at  the  moment,  as  the  crop  is  rapidly 
being  placed  on  the  market,  and  many 
buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off.  Some  ad- 
vances in  quotations  are  noted,  but  aside 
from  a  firm  feeling  in  white  beans  the 
maiket  is  inclined  to  easiness.  The  out- 
side shipping  demand  is  said  to  be  rather 
slow,  and  arrivals  in  the  local  market 
from  country  points  are  very  heavy,  al- 
though local  handlers  do  not  regard  the 
growing  accumulations  with  much  anx- 
iety. The  output  of  white  beans  is  small, 
while  recent  reports  on  limas  indicate  an 
output  in  excess  of  former  estimates. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    3.90  @4.10 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.15 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.75  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  quoted  at  a  narrower  range, 
with  increased  offerings  of  first-class  Cali- 
fornia seed,  and  the  demand  is  now  fairly 
active.  The  movement  in  other  lines  is 
too  slow  to  establish  very  definite  values. 

Alfalfa    16    #17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton. ..  .$29.00®  30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4M>c 

Hemp    3V»@  4  c 

Millet    2%&  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    3Vr>@  4  c 

FLOUR. 

Some  slight  changes  have  been  made 
in  quotations,  the  tendency  being  up- 
ward in  some  lines.  Local  trade  is  of 
about  the  usual  proportions,  with  a  lim- 
ited demand  for  export. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  ®5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.60  (a  5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and   Washington..  4.90 

Hay  and  Feed  stuff* 

HAY. 

Arrivals  now  are  light,  and  still  con- 
sist largely  of  alfalfa,  which  is  a  little 
firmer  but  still  cheap  as  compared  with 
good  grain  hay,  and  finds  a  good  de- 
mand. Alfalfa  in  the  river  district  is 
expected  to  clean  up  before  long,  and 
higher  prices  are  looked  for.  Local  trade 
in  general  is  very  quiet,  and  the  limited 
arrival  of  grain  hay,  due  to  the  car  short- 
age, has  caused  no  difficulty,  as  the  con- 
suming trade  is  well  supplied.  A  little 
more  demand  for  hay  is  reported  in  the 
interior. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00® 24. 00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00®  19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   1?  no*?ifi.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00(5)22.00 

Tame  Oats   17.00®  22.00 

Wild  Oats    16.00@  18.50 

Alfalfa    12.00®  14.50 

Stock  Hay    9.50@11.00 

Straw,  per  bale   50®  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  higher,  the  output  of  northern 
mills  being  rather  light,  though  occasion- 
al shipments  are  arriving  from  that  quar- 
ter. Cracked  corn  is  easy.  Oil-cake  meal 
and  cocoanut  cake  are  again  offered  in 
limited  quantities,  being  brought  in  from 
other  points. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton.  .  $18.50 -^19. no 

Bran,  per  ton   26.00@27.00 

Oil  cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00®30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.50®43.50 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00®  30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  onion  situation  shows  no  improve- 
ment, as  there  is  no  demand  either  from 
shippers  or  speculators,  and  current  of- 
ferings are  far  in  excess  of  local  require- 
ments. With  continued  pressure  to  sell, 
prices  are  even  lower  than  last  week. 
The  market  for  general  garden  truck  is 
unsettled,  as  the  season  in  several  lines 
is  practically  at  an  end  and  many  grow- 
ers are  sending  in  the  final  cleanup  from 
the  fields.  This  causes  a  burdensome  sup- 
ply of  unattractive  stock,  with  few  first- 
class  offerings.  Cucumbers  are  consider- 
ably higher,  while  the  market  is  burdened 
with  green  or  otherwise  undesirable  to- 
matoes, and  little  can  be  sold  at  more 
than  85c.  Good  green  peas  and  string 
beans  are  a  little  higher,  with  diminish- 
ing supplies,  while  green  limas  are  lower. 
Okra  is  higher,  with  light  offerings. 
Southern  rhubarb  is  cheaper,  with  gradu- 
ally increasing  supplies.  Artichokes  are 
beginning  to  come  in  from  San  Mateo 
county,  being  held  at  high  prices.  Other 
lines  are  quoted  as  before. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   25@  35c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2®  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   40@  85c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.00@  1.75 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   85c@  1.00 

Bell  Peppers,  tier  box   40®  65c 

Green  Peas,  lb   6®  12c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  box   1.25®  1.75 

Eggplant,  box    75c®  1.25 

Okra,  box    50@  75c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4®  5c 

Celery,  doz   35®  40c 

Rhubarb,  lb   5@  7c 

POTATOES. 
River  potatoes  are  lower,  with  heavy 
offerings  and  very  little  demand.  Sali- 
nas goods  are  doing  a  little  better,  but 
on  the  whole  the  market  is  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition,  with  little  prospect  of 
improvement. 

River  Whites,  ctl   40®  65c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.30®  1.40 

Oregon,  ctl   1.00®  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.50®  1.65 


show  no  quotable  improvement,  and  young 
roosters  are  lower.  The  top  price  on 
squabs  is  about  $3.  The  turkey  market 
is  rapidly  improving,  and  old  live  birds 
are  bringing  much  better  prices,  while 
the  dressed  stock  arriving  so  far  has 
found  a  ready  market. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    @22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   14    @16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   13    @14  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14  @14V-.o 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ®10  c 

Young  Roosters   17    @18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50®  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old.  per  lb...   22    @23  c 

do    young    23    ®25  c 

do    dressed    25    @28  c 

BUTTER. 

Prime  firsts  are  again  quoted  on  the 
local  Exchange,  being  lc  above  firsts. 
Neither  grade  has  shown  any  change  dur- 
ing the  week.  Varying  arrivals  have 
caused  a  little  fluctuation  in  extras,  but 
the  market  is  firm  at  the  moment,  with 
a  slight  advance. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  33     33     33     32M>  33  33V. 

Prime 

Firsts  ..32      32      32      32      32  32 
EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  now  very  light,  and  prices 
reached  the  highest  level  of  the  present 
season  this  week,  though  extras  are  now 
a  little  lower.  This  price,  however,  tends 
to  curtail  the  demand,  and  the  market 
will  probably  be  sensitive  to  slight 
changes  in  conditions,  ^elected  pullets 
have  advanced  sharply.  Storage  stock  is 
slow  to  move. 

Thu.   Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras    ...50     50     52     52'/j  51  51 

Firsts   31      31      31      31      31  31 

Selected 

Pullets.  .  .35      36     37     38     38V...  39 
CHEESE. 

All  lines  are  firm,  with  moderate  offer- 
ings and  an  active  demand,  and  grades 
handled  on  the  Exchange  are  '-..c  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats  .per  lb  18  C 

Firsts   15M..C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16'<.@17  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  chickens  have  dropped  off 
considerably  this  week,  and  some  lines 
are  cleaning  tin  in  much  better  shape, 
young  stock  and  fat  hens  being  in  espe- 
cially   good    demand.     Prices,  however, 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  frost  and  rain  have  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  melon  season,  and 
while  a  few  are  still  offered,  prices  are 
too  irregular  to  be  quoted.  Peaches  have 
about  disappeared,  and  the  next  week  or 
two  will  probably  clean  up  other  lines. 
The  few  figs  now  arriving  are  unattrac- 
tive and  move  slowly  at  low  prices.  Ber- 
ries are  being  rushed  to  market,  and 
while  prices  in  the  regular  trade  show 
little  change,  the  canners  are  getting  lib- 
eral supplies  at  the  inside  figures.  A 
few  plums  are  still  offered.  Fancy  wrap- 
ped pears  bring  a  little  better  prices,  but 
the  apple  market  is  still  in  bad  shape, 
though  the  scarcity  of  other  fruits  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  a  better  consuming  de- 
mand. Prices  show  no  improvement,  and 
holders  are  willing  to  shade  prices  on 
large  sales.  The  shipping  demand  is 
limited,  and  while  the  local  consumption 
is  fair,  dealers  are  buying  only  in  small 
lots.  Most  lines  of  grapes  are  lower,  and 
arrivals  are  heavy,  with  large  lots  car- 
ried over  from  day  to  day,  much  of  the 
stock  arriving  in  poor  condition.  Wine 
grapes  will  not  bring  over  $17,  and  are 
weak  at  that. 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  7.00 

Strawberries,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   5@  8c 

Cranberries,  bbl   8.50®  9.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c®  1.25 

Common    35®  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis    1.00®  1.80 

Other  varieties    50®  85c 

Plums,  box    40®  75c 

Figs:  Black,  box    40®  85c 

White    30@  60c 

Grapes:  Muscat,  crate   50®  60c 

Malaga    40®  65c 

Tokay    40®  65c 

Black    35®  60c 

Isabella    75c@  1.00 

Verdel    50@  60c 

Cornichon    50@  65c 

Quinces,  box    1.00@  1.25 

Pomegranates,  box    50c  @  1.00 

Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.25 


being  taken  on  by  packers  to  complete 
their  October  shipments,  and  in  some 
cases  a  little  advance  over  the  quoted 
range  has  been  paid,  but  there  is  no 
strong  demand.  While  some  improve- 
ment in  prices  is  still  looked  for  about 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  not  expected 
that  values  will  be  any  higher  during 
November,  and  a  further  decline  is  pos- 
sible. The  only  recent  demand  of  any 
consequence  for  prunes  has  been  from 
Europe.  Many  growers  are  still  holding, 
and  bids  for  the  Chico  pool  have  been 
rejected,  all  being  below  the  minimum  set. 
Offerings  of  raisins  at  present  values 
have  increased  somewhat,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  bottom  has  been  reached.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  marked  scarcity 
of  the  higher  grades,  causing  many  re- 
jections by  packers  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  get  crops  containing  the  average 
amount  of  high-grade  stock,  which  will 
bring  the  top  price.  The  English  mar- 
kets are  said  to  be  stocked  with  high- 
priced  dried  fruits  from  last  year,  and 
with  a  slow  consuming  demand  dealers 
are  buying  little.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"Purchases  of  this  year's  crop  of  dried 
peaches  by  the  trade  have  been  unusually 
heavy,  and  while  it  is  always  difficult  to 
get  accurate  figures  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
it  is  believed  by  prominent  Coast  factors 
that  a  smaller  proportion  of  this  year's 
tonnage  remains  unsold  than  was  ever  the 
case  at  a  corresponding  date,  when  the 
season's  output  was  a  large  one.  As  dry- 
ing is  completed,  it  is  believed  that  the 
crop  will  be  approximately  25,000  tons  and 
not  quite  as  large  as  was  figured  on  at 
one  time.  From  75  to  80^  of  the  crop  of 
California  has  been  sold  by  the  growers. 

"In  California  prunes  for  shipment  from 
the  Coast  the  market  is  irregular,  depend- 
ent upon  seller  and  the  assortments  of- 
fered: but  the  undertone  of  the  market 
is  firm.  Bids  of  3c  f.  o.  b.  bulk  basis  for 
40s  to  60s  for  prompt  or  early  November 
shipment  f.  o.  b.  Coast  have  been  turned 
down  by  a  number  of  packers,  but  it  is 
understood  that  one  or  two  at  least  might 
still  accept  orders  at  this. 

"California  loose  Muscatel  raisins  are 
firm,  particularly  3  and  4  crowns,  with 
prices  tending  upward  as  a  result  of  the 
relative  scarcity  of  these  sizes  in  the  cur- 
rent season's  crop.  Few  orders  appar- 
ently are  being  put  up  to  the  Coast,  but 
dealers  here  are  reported  to  be  trying  to 
buy  up  spot  stocks  of  3  crowns,  and  this 
has  imparted  a  decidedly  strong  tone  to 
the  market  here. 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5V4*5 

Apricots    7    @9  c 

Figs   3    @  3VjC 

Calimyrna  figs    4    @5  c 

Peaches    4    @  4V4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3    @  3V4c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2    @  2V.-e 

Thompson's  Seedless   3  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    2M,e 


Dried  Fruits. 

Dried  fruit  quotations  show  no  change 
this  week.  Buying  has  been  a  little  more 
active  for  a  few  days,  a  few  small  lots 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  citrus  auctions  have  held 
steady  during  the  past  week.  For  the 
best  Valencia  oranges  prices  have  been 
good,  running  from  $5.10  to  $6.45  per  box. 
while  for  poorer  grades  the  prices  have 
ruled  low,  some  of  the  fruit  not  paying 
expenses. 

The  lemon  market  is  holding  its  own, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  good 
fruit.  Prices  on  the  New  York  auction 
of  Monday,  Oct.  28th,  were  from  $4.55  to 
$6.70  per  box. 

The  citrus  season  for  1911-12  closed 
Oct.  31st,  leaving  some  late  valencias  as 
a  holdover  for  the  new  year.  Shipments 
from  southern  California  for  the  year, 
up  to  Oct.  27th,  were  30,224  cars  of  or- 
anges and  5938  cars  of  lemons.  It  is  yet 
too  early  for  the  figures  to  be  available 
as  to  what  the  crop  averaged  the  growers, 
but  taking  everything  into  consideration 
the  year  has  been  more  prosperous  than 
was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  big 
frost  last  December. 

Estimates  of  the  new  crop  now  vary 
from  35,000  to  over  50,000  carloads.  Un- 
less something  intervenes  the  citrus  crop 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  will  be  larger 
than  ever  before,  while  the  crop  in  Tu- 
lare will  be  507r  less  than  last  year.  In 
Butte  and  Sacramento  counties  the  crop 
is  an  average. 

With  decreasing  supplies  of  deciduous 
goods,  oranges  are  receiving  a  little  more 
attention  locally,  though  the  movement  is 
not  very  heavy.  The  market  is  still  well 
supplied  with  valencias,  and  some  large 
lots  of  new  seedless  grapefruit  are  coming 
in,  causing  a  slight  reduction  of  prices. 
Other  lines  are  unchanged. 
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Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    2.50@  4.50 

Lemons:  Fancy    5.00@  5.50 

Choice    3.00@  4.00 

Standard    2.00@  3.00 

Limes   5.00@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  nut 
market,  as  the  crops  of  both  almonds  and 

walnuts  are  pretty  well  out  of  growers' 

hands.    All  offerings  find  ready  sale,  and 

the  distributing  trade  is  active  in  prep- 
aration for  the  holidays. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   15  M>c 

I  X  L    14y2c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13y2c 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   13y>c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16y2c 

Chestnuts   10    @15  c 

HONEY. 

There  v;  a  fair  demand  for  the  better 
grades  locally,  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained, though  most  dealers  are  fairly  well 
supplied  for  current  needs. 

Comb,  white   14y2@15  c 

Amber   13    @14  c 

Dark   11  @12y2c 

Extracted,  white    (new)   7    @  8  c 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  practically  no  movement  of 
beeswax  locally,  and  prices  are  little  more 
than  nominal. 

Light   20    @30  r 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  now  operating  on  a  large 
scale,  and  many  sales  have  been  closed 
in  the  principal  producing  districts.  Val- 
ues show  a  little  improvement,  at  least 
one  large  lot  having  been  sold  at  211/>c. 
1912  crop   19  @2iy>c 


Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  cattle  in  the  local  market 
are  still  light,  and  small  lots  are  being 
picked  up  at  scattered  points  in  the 
country.  Growers  are  reluctant  to  sell, 
looking  for  still  better  prices.  Dressed 
beef  is  bringing  the  highest  prices  in 
years  in  the  local  market.  Other  lines 
show  little  change,  though  hogs  are  com- 
ing forward  more  freely  and  show  a  little 
less  firmness. 

Steers:  No.  1    6i4@  6V2c 

No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5Vt@  5V2c 

No.  2    4%@  5y4c 

Bulls  and  Stags   1M>@  3y2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6Vl>c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  71/4c 

150  to  250  lbs   7Vi@  7V2c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers    4^@  4y.c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs   5    <g>  5y2c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11  @liy2c 

Cows    ioy2@n  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8y2@  9y2c 

Ewes    8    @  8y2c 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    liy2@12y2c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  remains  very  firm  at 
the  recent  advance,  and  buying  is  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    HVjc 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13y>@14y_.c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13y2@14y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    15y,(H)16y.c 

Veal    19M.@20V.-c 

Calf    19y2@20y2c 

Drv — 

Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls    20  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60@  90c 


Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  60c 
Lambs   35  @  70c 

WOOL. 

Values  stand  about  as  before,  and  there 
is  a  little  more  life  to  the  local  market, 
as  some  sales  are  being  held  in  outside 
districts  which  have  not  yet  disposed  of 
their  fall  clips. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern   10    @14  c 

Lambs    9    @15  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  ©10  c 
Mohair   15    @25  c 

HORSES. 

While  a  few  heavy  drafters  and  first- 
class  work  horses  of  particularly  desirable 
types  have  been  disposed  of  in  recent 
auctions  at  full  prices,  the  market  is,  on 
the  whole,  in  rather  poor  condition,  and 
many  horses  have  been  sold  below  quo- 
tations. The  top  prices  can  only  be  real- 
ized on  horses  in  first-class  condition, 
showing  good  breeding  as  well  as  other 
desirable  qualities. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175(5)200 

1000  lbs   125(S)17R 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

(Continued  From  Page  427.) 

figure  the  unprofitable  returns  received 
by  growers  whose  fruit  does  not  reach 
that  standard.  The  amount  of  poor  rais- 
ins is  said  to  be  not  less  than  from  30 
to  40%  of  the  crop,  and  some  firms  are 
reported  to  be  filling  Eastern  orders  with 
this — a  proceeding  likely  to  adversely 
affect  the  future  of  California  raisins  in 
the  Eastern  markets. 


Federal  Measures  Against  Mediter- 
ranean Fly. 

According  to  information  received  from 
Washington  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  the  campaign  started  in 
California  against  the  possible  introduc- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  continued 
under  the  supervision  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, under  authority  of  the  national 
quarantine  law  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 


Sutter  Fruit  Men  Organize. 

On  the  23rd  inst.  the  Sutter  County 
Cured  Fruit  Association,  a  non-profit,  co- 
operative association,  was  formed  at  Yuba 
City  following  a  stirring  address  by  J. 
P.  Dargitz  of  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change. Thirty-six  prune,  peach  and 
raisin  producers  signed  up,  each  declar- 
ing the  amount  of  unmarketed  fruit  still 
in  his  possession  from  this  year's  crop. 
The  first  efforts  of  the  Association  will 
be  to  move  this  stock  at  profitable  prices 
to  the  producers.  "Prunes,"  said  Mr. 
Dargitz,  "especially  are  on  the  decline, 
and  it  is  time  somebody  else  was  nam- 
ing the  price  at  which  they  should  sell." 


Riches  From  Rice. 

The  rice  crop  of  the  ranch  now  owned 
by  J.  B.  Garrett,  near  Biggs,  Butte 
county,  is  reported  to  have  averaged  close 
to  50  sacks  per  acre,  which  fact  induced 
a  party  of  San  Francisco  Japanese  to 
lease  1000  acres  of  the  tract  for  rice- 
growing.  Other  parties  have  secured 
about  1600  acres,  which  will  also  be  Rut 
into  rice.  Rice  production  in  this  sec- 
tion has  nearly  reached  the  boom  stage, 
and  checking  and  ditching  is  now  in 
progress  for  5000  acres  for  next  season, 
with  the  towns  of  Gridley,  Biggs  and 


Richvale  each  claiming  they  will  erect 
the  first  rice  mill. 


Shasta  Fruit  Men  to  Organize. 

George  A.  Landman,  county  horticul- 
tural commissioner  of  Shasta  county,  an- 
nounces there  is  a  proposition  under  way 
for  the  formation  of  a  dried  fruit  men's 
association,  with  headquarters  at  Red- 
ding, adding  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  growers  to  cease  accepting  the  often- 
times ridiculously  low  figures  offered  by 
the  produce  men.  To  escape  this,  they 
must  get  in  touch  with  the  markets  and 
obtain  fair  prices  for  their  products  by 
combined  effort. 


Valuable  Holstein  for  California. 

Frank  Hatch,  of  Ceres,  Stanislaus 
county,  has  purchased  from  Stevens  Bros, 
of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  for  $1000,  the  year- 
ling Holstein  bull,  King  Pontiac  Nether- 
land  Sergis. 


The  rice  crop  of  Butte  county  is  re- 
ported to  have  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  growers.  About  1100  acres  will 
be  harvested  and  the  acreage  will  be 
greatly  increased  next  season.  The  rice 
must  be  husked  and  polished  in  San 
Francisco  mills,  but  it  is  reported  that 
plans  are  under  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mill  in  Butte  county  in  the 
near  future. 


At  an  auction  sale  on  the  J.  W.  DeWitt 
ranch  near  Empire,  Stanislaus  county,  61 
Jerseys  sold  for  an  average  of  $10")  per 
head.  One  grade  cow  brought  $190,  a 
registered  cow  $200,  and  a  two-months- 
old  bull  calf  $75. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement 
of  Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary on  another  page.  This  newly  revised 
book  now  contains  2700  pages  and  6000 
illustrations.  For  the  past  six  years  a 
large  staff  of  editors  has  been  at  work 
in  bringing  the  contents  up  to  date  as 
well  as  incorporating  many  new  features. 
For  scholarship,  convenience,  authority, 
and  utility  the  new  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  should  be  in  general 
use  in  every  home,  office  and  institution. 


We  wish  to  thank  the  friends  for  some 
very  good  articles  along  the  lines  of 
water  in  the  home,  better  houses  and  im- 
proved home  grounds,  that  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  past  week.  Most  of  the 
articles  have  been  upon  the  subject  of 
water  in  the  home,  which  we  are  glad 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  y 
Chicago,  etc,  ^ 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

I  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

801  So  Spring 
Street. 


to  have,  but  we  want  more  on  mo 
farmhouses  and  especially  those  treating 
of  beautifying  the  home  grounds.  Read 
our  offer  of  two  weeks  ago  and  send  us 
your  article. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propaga'tng 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon, 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat.  . 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut,  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  book  describes  the  best  metliods 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  «x9',4  ,  000  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 
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FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Hays    2.00 

Manual  of  Law    2.25 

Farm   Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm.  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft    1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

The  Hop,  Myrlck    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  UR" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


JOHN  DEERE  F»LOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


Best  San  Leandro  Tractor 
Takes  First  Honors 


AT 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

AND 

FRESNO  COUNTY  FAIR 

IN  COMPETITON  WITH  GAS  TRACTORS  OF  PRACTICALLY 
EVERY  MAKE  REPRESENTED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  THE 

Best  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 

WAS  CONSIDERED  IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

THAT'S  THE  REASON  WHY  OUR  USERS  ARE  GETTING 
BETTER  RESULTS— BETTER  SERVICE  THAN  THEIR  NEIGH- 
BORS. THAT'S  WHAT  YOU  WILL  GET— AND  WE  ARE 
READY  TO  PROVE  IT. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ^S£K? 


BranD 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

<;i  A \  AM'KKI)  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
'"A  Recipe  for  Making  Cold."    It  gives  details  and  instructions 

for  using. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno, 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Cal. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings:  2nd 
hand  in  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  Houae. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO.. 
Main  and  Howard  sin..  San  Francisco. 


HARROWS!  HARROWS!  HARROWS! 


Till':  "KlIIKKA' 

1  to  5    Sec;  24  to  140  Teeth;  2%"  Frame;  Teeth  •>(,  Sq.  or  V2x%xl2"  I. (int. 


HenlelH  Rotary  Harrow — For  Orchard*  and  Vineyard* — Two  Styles. 


THK  "BBNICIA" 


31  to  100  Teeth  Each;  2:>i"  Frames;  Teeth  •'Hi"  Sq.  or  V4x%xl2". 
Write  for  Literature. 


Manufactured  by 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


Factory:  Benlcla,  Cal. 


451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Right  and  Wrong  Ways  With  Hogs. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.] 

The  hog  industry  of  California  is  in  its  infancy.  What  possibilities 
are  in  store  for  the  men  who  like  the  game  and  care  to  play  it !  How 
dormant  is  this  huge  industry  that  is  constantly  knocking  at  opportunity's 
door !  How  few  seem  to  realize  the  vastness  of  the  cause !  How  many 
have  studied  nature's  great  work  in  providing  an  entering  wedge  to  the 
solution  of  the  work?  What  about  the  train  loads  of  cured  hams  and 
bacon  that  are  shipped  here  for  consumption  every  month  in  the  year? 
Is  our  population  growing  beyond  the  realization  of  our  hog  breeders, 


money  to  put  in  the  bank;  usually  they  find  they  have  very  few  hogs  for 
sale,  and  what  they  have  are  of  very  poor  quality,  the  price  is  poor,  they 
dispose  of  what  they  have,  go  out  of  the  business,  then  squeal  that  raising 
hogs  on  alfalfa  is  a  failure,  which  is  correct,  under  the  method  they 
adopted.  We  find  every  day  in  our  experience  real  estate  men  advocating 
this  method  of  raising  hogs  to  sell  their  land.  The  writer  speaks  from 
experience  in  this  case,  because  he  has  witnessed  just  such  proceedings. 
Our  agricultural  colleges  are  issuing  bulletins  on  pork  production  all  the 
time,  and  by  securing  these,  beginners  would  judge  for  themselves  which 
method  to  pursue  in  hog  raising. 

What  Is  a  Good  Foundation? — There  are  now  in  California  several 
registered  herds  of  hogs  which  are  started  on  the  right  road  to  sueeess. 


An  Instance  of  Prolificacy — An  Important  Factor  in  Profitability. 


or  is  the  development  of  our  farming  lands  not  keeping  in  line  with  the 
commercialism  of  our  cities,  or  are  our  mining  and  lumbering  interests 
claiming  the  best  element,  who  have  adopted  California  as  their  State  by 
choice,  or  are  we  destined  to  import  pork  for  the  growing  consumption  ? 
Surely  not  if  the  possibilities  of  our  great  commonwealth  are  properly 
advertised  to  the  great  influx  of  immigration  that  is  crossing  our  borders. 
Is  it  possible  Iowa  and  Nebraska  can  raise. feed  and  ship  to  us  hogs 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them  here,  or  is  our  climate  not  adapted 
to  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams,  which  is  undoubtedly  not  the  cause? 
Then,  what  is  the  cause  of  our  slow  development  in  the  hog  industry? 

A  Wrong  Idea  of  the  Business. — Most  new  beginners  get  the  wrong  idea 
about  raising  hogs ;  they  presume  that  if  they  purchase  a  few  sows  and  a 
boar  and  then  turn  them  loose  to  rustle  on  an  alfalfa  patch,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  they  will  have  a  lot  of  hogs  for  sale  at  big  prices  and  a  barrel  of 


There  are  also  a  good  many  which  have  not  bee,,  started  right  arid  will 
always  be  a  failure  unless  there  is  a  good  deal  of  remodel. ng  done.  The 
buying  of  a  few  good  sows  and  a  boar  is  only  a  small  start  m  the  great 
work."  The- care  and  development  of  these  foundation  herds  generally 
determine  their  success  or  failure. 

When  a  beginner  starts  out  to  breed  pure-bred  hogs,  the  first  question 
he  generally  asks  is,  "which  is  the  best  breed?"  This  question  has  been 
answered  again  and  again  through  the  "battle  of  the  breeds."  All 
breeds  are  good  and  all  breeds  have  good  and  bad  ones  among  them. 
One  of  the  prime  considerations  in  the  selection  of  a  breed  is  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  breeder,  and  one  is  more  apt  to  succeed  by  starting 
out  with  a  breed  which  he  likes  than  one  of  equal  merit  which  he  dis- 
likes.   

{Continued  on  Page  V>4-) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fm- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Nov,  5,  1912: 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Mini- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

;;.24 

6.26 

4.54 

60 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.78 

5.78 

2.76 

64 

42 

.10 

1.91 

1.62 

68 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

.24 

1.97 

1.81 

66 

50 

.05 

.83 

1.42 

70 

36 

.01 

.11 

1.04 

74 

42 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

1.02 

58 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.18 

1.97 

74 

40 

Los  Angeles  

.04 

.58 

.91 

80 

40 

San  Diego  

.14 

1.40 

.60 

76 

48 

The  Week. 

Now  that  the  bull  moose,  the  jackass,  and  the 
elephant  are  chased  out  of  the  ring,  after  having 
thoroughly  wearied  the  people  with  their  self- 
seeking  antics,  no  doubt  contemplation  of  other 
more  valuable  live  stock  will  be  popularly  bailed 
as  a  relief  and  an  inspiration.  We  presume  this 
will  be  found  true  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  shortage  and  high  values  of  flesh-foods  is 
universal,  but  upon  this  coast  the  situation  has 
a  force  and  a  picturesqueness  of  suggestion  pecu- 
liarly our  own  and  invites  effort  and  investment 
which  are  sure  to  be  productive  of  prosperity  to 
enterprising  individuals  and  forceful  in  the  up- 
building of  the  State.  When  you  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  vast  areas  of  land  which  are  prac- 
tically uncropped  and  ungrazed :  when  you  ride 
over  the  hills  and  see  the  spread  of  rainy-season 
forage  which  is  allowed  to  die  as  it  stands — mak- 
ing soil  for  the  next  generation,  but  no  food  for 
this;  when  you  gaze  from  the  car  windows  upon 
the  expanses  of  rich  land  untenanted  by  stock, 
except  as  the  jack-rabbit  lifts  his  apparatus  for 
wireless  telepbony  above  the  bloom  of  winter- 
growing  native  clovers,  you  get  a  sharp  knock  in 
the  nut  that  California  is  practically  empty  of 
live  stock,  and  is  missing  much  money  by  the  lack 
of  enterprise  or  of  funds  for  profitable  invest- 
ments. We  are  constantly  trying  to  do  our  edi- 
torial duty,  by  weekly  presentation  of  sugges- 
tions, ways  and  means  by  which  our  live  stock 
products  can  be  brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
capacity  of  the  State  in  that  line  and  wc  are  find- 
ing many  eager  readers  in  those  subjects.  We  are 
also  receiving  much  helpful  patronage  from  those 
who  are  breeding  types  of  animals  which  are 
powerful  in  their  appeal  to  admiration  and  to 
business-perception  of  the  multiplication  of  value. 
This  co-operation  with  us.  by  Ihose  who  have 
lands  to  make  more  productive  and  valuable  and 
by  those  also  who  are,  by  importation  and  local 
breeding,  making  the  best  agencies  toward  that 


end  more  available,  gives  us  more  courage  to  go 
forward  with  this  branch  of  our  journalistic  en- 
deavor, now  that  the  moose-hunters,  donkey- 
drivers  and  mahouts  have  been  swept  off  the  land- 
scape and  out  of  the  public  mind. 

The  Great  Idea  of  Live  Stock. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  great  ideas  in  live 
stock  and  its  relation  to  human  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, but  as  we  have  in  mind  chiefly  local  con- 
siderations at  this  moment  we  choose  one  which 
is  great  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  significance  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
or,  more  properly,  the  relation  of  it  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  animal  industries.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  so  much  is  doing  in  establishing  new 
herds  and  fiocks  of  pure-breds  and  in  enriching 
the  blood  of  old  ones  for  the  confessed  purpose  of 
having  something  which  will  do  the  State  credit 
when  shown  in  competition  with  the  visiting  stock 
which  the  exposition  will  draw  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  Mr.  D.  0.  Lively,  who  has  charge 
of  the  stock  work  of  the  exposition  announces  that 
a  number  of  breed  associations  of  the  United 
States  are  preparing  for  breed  contests  under  the 
standards  of  excellence  and  achievement  which 
each  breed  upholds:  that  private  herd  owners  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  selecting  for  their  ex- 
hibits here;  that  Montana  has  started  for  col- 
lective State  work  in  this  line;  that  the  Oregon 
Live  Stock  Association  will  call  upon  its  State 
for  ^50.000  to  be  awarded  here  for  Oregon  ex- 
hibits: that  several  South  American  countries  are 
to  send  official  delegations  here  for  live  stock 
studies  and  that  assemblies  in  the  stock  interests 
will  be  held  in  a  building  especially  designed  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  actual  displays  of  breeding 
stock  of  the  hair,  bristle  and  feather  persuasions, 
will  be  supplemented  by  working  factories  of  ani- 
mal products  and  for  the  public  education  there 
will  be  moving  picture  shows  of  all  operative 
phases  of  the  animal  industries.  Evidently  the 
slock  features  of  the  exposition  will  be  all  alive, 
and  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  influences  of 
such  transactions  upon  our  State  live  stock  inter- 
ests if  our  people  place  themselves  into  apprecia- 
tive ;iik1  receptive  states  of  mind  and  purge.  We 
can  go  as  far  in  a  year  as  in  a  decade  under  or- 
d'nary  conditions.  And  the  people  are  sure  to 
respond.  Therefore  the  attitude  of  new  and  old 
bleeders  who  are  now  putting  forth  efforts  and 
capital  toward  equipping  themselves  are  amply 
justified.  If  you  have  inclination  and  money  to 
invest,  put  them  in  now  to  get  a  good  start.  Don't 
sit  tight  on  a  township  of  land  and  wait  Eor  your 
neighbors  to  make  it  valuable.  Keep  your  money 
going  in  the  production  of  great  masses  of  excel- 
lence. California  should  be  the  emporium  of  the 
Pacific  for  all  kinds  of  good  stock,  but  it  never 
will  be  unless  the  best  types  of  things  are  pro- 
duced in  quantity  to  fill  shipload  or  trainload 
orders.  All  that  we  have  done  so  far,  creditable 
as  it  is  to  a  few  individuals,  is  not  a  hair  on  the 
back  of  a  goat  to  what  the  State  should  collec- 
tively accomplish. 

Small  Things  Which  Are  Great. 

Hut  we  do  not  intend  to  indulge  unduly  in  re- 
flections which  our  most  esteemed  small  farmers 
may  regard  as  fit  suggestions  for  retired  bankers 
and  railway  magnates.  The  joy  of  the  thing  is 
that  no  one  is  too  small  in  purse  to  get  into  the 
game  and  to  become  great  in  it— if  he  has  the  en- 
thusiasm, wisdom  and  patience  which  is  just  about 
right  quotation  tor  ail  true  greatness.  Many  a 
man  is  now  dawdling  over  a  farm,  gathering  in  a 
few  dollars  which  the  land  cannot  help  giving 
him,  squeezing  the  eagles  thereupon  until  they 


are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  flown  into  a  Chicago  con- 
vention, souring  his  brain  with  the  pessimism  of  a 
two-bit  agricultural  journal  and  really  believing 
that  the  whole  world  has  its  heel  on  his  neck, 
when  he  ought  to  be  alert,  alive,  confident  and 
energetic  to  do  something  which  will  make  the 
world  pat  him  on  the  back.  He  can  do  this  in  any 
line  of  good  farming,  for  there  never  was  a  more 
favorable  time  on  earth  than  now.  Can  he  do  it 
with  live  stock?  Of  course  he  can.  We  happened 
to  he  on  a  small  irrigated  farm  recently  which 
showed  how  fast  money  multiplies  when  placed  in 
good  animals.  The  owner  had  been  fiddling 
along  getting  in  a  little  alfalfa  and  a  little  sor- 
ghum, feeding  a  couple  of  cows  and  a  few  hogs 
and  chickens  and  selling  the  surplus  hay  and 
grain  off  the  place.  It  was  slow  business.  By  a 
good  chance  a  year  ago  he  picked  up  five  young 
Jersey  cows  in  calf,  bought  at  a  Jersey  auction  at 
$40  per  head,  because  nobody  else  had  sense 
enough  to  bid  them  up.  When  we  saw  him  last 
week  he  had  the  five  cows  again  in  calf  and  five 
yearlings — ten  head  and  more  to  come,  all  for  the 
.+"200  investment.  By  the  look  of  the  stock  we  con- 
eluded  that  he  had  already  made  $500  clear,  be- 
yond his  first  cost,  without  figuring  in  the  pros- 
pects. And  not  only  this,  for  the  cows  had  prob- 
ably returned  him  nej  profit  in  butter  and  pork 
to  the  amount  of  their  original  cost,  besides  con- 
suming at  a  profit  the  forage  which  grew  on  the 
place  and  which  had  previously  been  sold  at  a 
song.  Three  things  were  clearly  demonstrated  by 
this  little  experience.  The  man  had  bought  well, 
bred  well  and  fed  well.  He  had  worked  a  whole 
lot,  of  course — but  that  is  what  a  man  is  for.  The 
Lord  surely  never  made  a  man  to  burn  gasoline 
on  the  highway  or  guzzle  beer  at  a  pedro  parlor. 
If  the  man  has  the  stuff  in  him  he  can  bring  it  out 
in  profitable  animals  more  quickly  and  surely  than 
in  any  other  way — unless,  perhaps,  he  is  in  the 
market  garden  line  in  a  good  place. 


But  Stock  Needs  Enough  Land. 

And  now  we  hope  no  beginning  reader  will  get 
the  idea  that  we  intend  to  encourage  stock  grow- 
ing on  too  little  land.  We  have  too  much  trouble 
with  such  confiding  well-intending  people  already. 
We  had  a  call  the  other  day  of  a  retired  profes- 
sional man  who  had  become  weary  indoors,  craved 
his  fill  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  all  that,  and 
therefore  concluded  to  go  into  farming,  chiefly  on 
the  stock  side.  He  wanted  to  keep  a  nice  bunch 
of  cows  and  some  pigs  and  quite  a  lot  of  poultry, 
and  he  wanted  to  have  a  walnut  grove  on  the 
lower,  deeper  land  and  a  vineyard  on  the  dryer 
hillside.  It  seemed  a  very  rational  lay-out  for  a 
mixed  farm,  so  we  thought  we  would  figure  it  out 
for  him,  as  he  was  such  a  confiding,  enthusiastic 
sort  of  a  retired  professional  man.  We  asked  him 
how  much  land  and  water  he  had.  He  said  he  had 
nearly  3%  acres,  but  he  would  need  to  take  some 
op  that  for  his  buildings:  as  for  water,  there  was  a 
spring  on  the  place,  but  the  seller  reserved  the 
water  for  his  own  use.  To  prescribe  for  such  a 
stock  farm  as  that  was  clearly  out  of  our  depth. 
To  provide  for  the  cows  in  galleries,  the  pigs  on 
mezzanine  floors  and  to  grow  crops  below,  would 
probably  delight  an  architect,  but  it  seemed  to  us 
out  of  an  agricultural  connection.  So  many  people 
seem  to  be  figuring  on  how  many  cows  they  can 
keep  on  an  acre,  rather  than  how  few  acres  can 
be  made  necessary  for  a  cow.  that  there  is  natur- 
ally some  confusion  in  the  matter  of  very  small 
stock  farming. 

A  somewhat  less  appalling  proposition  for  keep- 
ing stock  on  a  small  farm  was  submitted  in  the 
following  letter : 

I  have  bought  twenty  acres  of  rich  sandy  loam 
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in  an  irrigated  colony  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
;iiid  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  yield  a  Living  for  a 
medium  sized  family  if  it  is  properly  managed. 
1  have  two  pet  ideas:  one  is  to  have  a  dairy  and 
the  other  is  to  raise  hogs.  Which  do  you  think 
would  be  the  more  profitable?  In  case  I  raised 
hogs,  would  it  be  better  to  plant  alfalfa,  divide  it 
up  into  plots  and  range  my  hogs;  or  build  a  silo, 
plant  corn,  turnips  and  sugar  beets  for  silage?  In 
which  of  the  latter  cases  would  the  land  sustain 
the  greatest  number  of  hogs?  I  am  a  traveling 
salesman  and  know  very  little  about  farming. 

This  is  a  more  rational  proposition  than  that  of 
the  previous  client,  who  wished  to  condense  the 
proper  contents  of  a  hundred  acres  upon  three 
and  one-half  acres,  and  yet  it  seems  to  involve  too 
great  idea  of  the  capacity  of  a  small  acreage. 
Evidently  to  get  the  greatest  production,  either 
with  cows  or  hogs,  on  a  small  acreage  of  land,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  them  as  little  range  as  is 
consistent  with  the  health  of  the  stock,  and  cut 
and  carry  to  them  whatever  is  grown  for  their 
benefit.  This  increases  the  labor,  but  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  it  increases  the  possibility  of  produc- 
tion. Probably  a  few  cows  and  a  few  hogs,  the 
hogs  to  be  kept  in  part  upon  skimmed  milk,  in 
connection  with  other  things  which  are  grown  for 
them,  would  give  the  largest  production  from  the 
least  land.  Of  course  much  would  need  be  grown 
for  feeding  both  cows  or  hogs  in  addition  to  al- 
falfa pasturage,  and  therefore  there  must  be  con- 
s:derable  alfalfa  hay  cut  or  land  reserved  for 
other  crops.  As  for  the  silo,  it  is  at  its  minimum 
chance  of  profit  for  the  number  of  animals  which 
can  be  kept  on  twenty  acres,  for  no  one  advises 
building  a  silo  for  less  than  ten  cows.  For  filling 
the  silo,  alfalfa  and  Indian  corn  are  demonstrated 
materials;  turnips  are  not  very  successfully  grown 
in  California,  and  no  one  would  think  of  growing 
sugar  beets  and  pulping  them  for  silage.  Beets 
are  fed  from  the  field  all  the  year  in  California, 
and  the  only  connection  the  silo  has  with  the  beet 
is  the  preservation  of  the  pulp  after  it  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  sugar  extraction. 

We  have  intruded  these  two  instances  of  defec- 
tive understanding  of  stock  requirements  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  success  with  stock  requires  knowl- 
edge, and  that  anticipations  based  upon  too  free 
exhortation  may  mislead.  The  handling  of  live 
stock  successfully,  including  the  breeding,  care 
and  feeding,  is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  argicul- 
tural  arts  and  involves  science  to  the  limit;  at 
the  same  time  it  thrives  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  become  wise  through  their  own  experience 
and  observation  alone.  For  this  reason  it  can  be 
commended  for  investment  or  for  personal  effort 
to  those  who  have  basic  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  feeding  crops  and  of  animal  handling, 
and,  with  this  foundation  to  build  upon,  enter- 
prises of  much  magnitude  can  be  wisely  under- 
taken and  smaller  ventures  involving  chiefly  per- 
sonal effort  may  be  very  profitable  as  conditions 
now  are.  But  without  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  will  to  work,  quite  disappointing  results  are 
always  possible. 


It  Is  a  Field  for  the  Best. 

There  is  one  reason  why  we  derive  great  pleas- 
ure from  the  general  interest  in  increased  live 
slock  husbandry  for  California.  It  is  because 
e  very  man  who  is  now  investing  wisely  and  ade- 
quately in  the  best  animals  the  country  or  the 
world  affords  in  the  line  of  breeding  he  desires  to 
do,  is  making  a  very  direct  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  whole  stock  growing  in- 
terest. The  animals  which  will  give  best  return 
for  feed  and  care  are  those  which  have  been  bred 
for  generations  to  develop  that  ability  and  be- 


havior. The  animals  which  can  be  kept  at  a  profit 
on  the  smallest  acreage  will  be  the  best  of  their 
kind.  As  small-farm  stock  growing  increases,  as 
it  certainly  will  in  this  State,  the  profit  will  be  to 
those  who  grow  feed  intensively  and  feed  it  to 
animals  bred  intensively  to  make  best  use  of  it. 
Therefore,  we  count  the  disposition  to  multiply 
good  breeding  herds  in  this  State  and  to  build  up 
the  older  herds  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence 
a  public  advantage  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures we  anticipate  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion will  be  appreciation  of  the  advancement 
which  preparation  for  it  by  California  breeders 
has  secured  for  the  State. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Buckwheat-Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  advise  regard- 
ing the  planting  of  buckwheat  in  this  State? 
There  are  two  or  three  farmers  in  this  locality 
who  desire  to  plant  buckwheat.  Not  having  done 
so  heretofore  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  soil 
and  other  conditions  that  go  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful crop. — A.  B.  M.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  growing  of  buckwheat  in  California  is  an 
exceedingly  small  affair.  The  local  market  is 
very  limited,  as  most  California  hot  cakes  are 
made  of  wheat  flour.  There  is  no  chance  for 
outward  shipment,  and  the  crop  itself,  being  capa- 
ble of  growing  only  during  the  frostless  season, 
has  to  be  planted  on  moist  lands  where  there  is 
not  only  abundant  summer  moisture  but  an  air 
somewhat  humid.  Irrigated  uplands,  even  in  the 
frostless  season,  are  hardly  suitable  for  the  com- 
mon buckwheat,  although  they  may  give  the 
growth  of  Japanese  buckwheat  for  beekeepers  who 
use  dark  honey  for  bee  feeding.  The  Japanese 
buckwheat  is  well  suited  for  this  because  it  keeps 
blooming  and  produces  a  scattered  crop  of  seed, 
but  this  characteristic  makes  it  less  suitable  for  a 
grain  crop,  and  it  has  therefore  never  become  very 
popular  in  this  State.  We  should  consider  buck- 
wheat as  probably  not  worthy  of  much  considera- 
tion by  your  clients. 


Walnut  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  walnut  blight:  a  sort 
of  mildew  or  rot  or  what?  We  should  have  had 
over  three  tons  this  year,  but  the  blight  has  taken 
m  arly  all.  Will  have  only  500  pounds  or  a  little 
more. — T.  J.,  Boulder  Creek. 

The  cause  of  walnut  blight  is  a  bacterium — a 
most  minute  vegetable  parasite  which  invades  the 
tissues  of  the  walnut  and  transforms  its  tissues 
into  a  mass  of  decay.  It  affects  chiefly  the  nut, 
but  also  works  in  the  new  wood.  It  does  not, 
however,  attack  the  wood  as  does  the  pear-blight 
bacterium  which  can  destroy  the  tree,  root  and 
branch.  There  is  not,  as  yet,  any  spray  or  other 
treatment  found  satisfactory  in  arresting  this 
blight,  although  experiments  in  that  line  are  being- 
continued.  Certain  varieties  of  English  walnut 
are  less  injured  than  others,  and  trees  are  being 
grafted  over  with  these  varieties  to  reduce  the 
trouble.  Late  blooming  varieties  are  less  subject 
to  blight  than  the  common  California  seedlings 
which  are  early  bloomers.  There  is  much  differ- 
ence in  the  prevalence  of  the  blight  in  different 
yea.rs,  owing  to  conditions  which  are  not  yet  fully 
understood. 


Soil  Not  the  Whole  Thing  With  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  advise  me  what  qual- 
ity it  is  in  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Watsonville 
that  makes  that  country  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  apples?  Also,  if  you  do  not  think 
that  there  are  portions   of  the   Salinas  valley 


which  would  he  as  well  soiled  for  this  industry? 
I  would  also  like  to  know  if  there  are  not  other 
portions  of  the  State  where  apples  could  be  pro- 
duced on  a  commercial  basis.  What  about  the 
PJel  river  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Eureka? — 
P.  B.,  Los  Angeles. 

So  far  as  deep  retentive  soil  and  the  cool  air 
of  the  ocean  extend  in  the  Salinas  valley,  one 
might  expect  to  get  apples  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced in  the  Watsonville  district,  but  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  valley  with  higher  heat  and  less 
moisture,  less  satisfactory  results  would  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  not.  alone  quality  in  the  soil,  but 
character  of  the  climate  that  underlie  success  in 
the  Watsonville  district.  Apples  can  be  and  are 
grown  on  a  commercial  scale  through  the  coast 
district  of  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  and  Humboldt 
counties,  including  parts  of  the  Eel  river  country, 
but  the  lower  more  exposed  parts  of  the  Eel 
river  valley  adjacent  to  Eureka  might  be  too 
open  to  ocean  influence  or  otherwise  defective. 
That  is  a  point  which  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  observation,  for  the  country  is 
an  old  settled  district  and  the  limitations  prob- 
ably are  quite  fully  demonstrated  by  experience. 

Composting  Garden  Wastes. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  book,  "California  Veg- 
stables, "  you  recommend  making  a  compost  of 
all  scrapings,  garbage,  weeds,  etc.  Please  advise 
me  as  to  whether  there  is  any  danger  in  hav- 
ing this  in  a  pit  anywhere  near  the  house?  I 
have  a  small  place  and  do  not  want  to  run  any 
risk. — Suburban,  Menlo  Park. 

If  you  desire  to  put  garden  wastes,  including 
manure,  into  a  pit,  the  only  objection  would  be 
the  heavy  work  of  digging  it  out  again.  If  you 
should  plan  to  allow  waste  water  from  the  house 
to  run  into  the  pit,  there  would  probably  be  not 
enough  dry  material  to  absorb  it,  and  the  pit 
would  be  not  only  objectionable  on  account  of 
odors,  but  possibly  dangerous  to  health.  The 
water  would  also  probably  prevent  desired  de- 
composition, because  of  the  exclusion  of  the  air. 
At  the  same  time,  enough  moisture  to  promote 
slow  decomposition  would  be  desirable.  You  see, 
therefore,  almost  everything  depend  upon  the 
conditions  which  you  propose  to  bring  about.  It 
is  usually  thought  more  convenient  to  compost 
garden  wastes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  en- 
closing them  with  a  plank  retainer,  because 
moisture  can  easily  be  applied  with  a  hose,  as 
desirable,  material  can  be  occasionally  forked 
over  to  premote  decay,  and  the  heavy  work  of 
digging  material  out  of  a  pit  is  avoided.  Such 
a  collection  is  neither  offensive  nor  dangerous  if 
handled  right. 


The  Pea  Weevil. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  several  seed  peas 
which  have  been  attacked  by  some  insect.  These 
peas  were  raised  last  summer  and  kept  in  the 
pocket  of  an  old  coat,  in  a  dry  place,  during  the 
winter.  Upon  examination  this  summer  it  was 
found  that  practically  all  of  them  were  ruined 
by  insect  attack.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
let  me  know  the  name  of  the  insect  and  how  its 
attacks  may  be  prevented. — S.  C,  San  Francisco. 

Your  peas  are  infested  with  the  common  pea 
weevil,  Bruehus  pisi.  The  egg  is  deposited  in 
the  pea  while  it  is  still  green  in  the  pod ;  the 
hatching  and  destruction  of  the  pea  come  after 

maturing,  as  you  have  ascertained  by  experiei  

Prevention  of  the  attack  of  this  insect  has  not 
yet  been  encompassed.  The  saving  of  seed  is 
insured  in  two  ways:  by  heating  to  a  temperature 
d!'  130  degrees  before  storing,  or  by  putting  the 
peas  into  an  enclosed  vessel  and  treating  by  car- 
bon hisulphid  vapor.  Sometimes  weevil  peas  will 
grow,  and  if  you  want  to  catch  the  variety,  it 
may  still  be  possible  for  you  to  do  it. 
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The  Problem  of  Raisin  Prices. 


[By  Ouu  Absociatio  Editor.] 

There  has  been  .more  or  less  discussion  in  these 
columns  recently  regarding  the  problem  of  rea- 
sonable raisin  prices,  and  at  the  basis  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  peculiar  market  conditions.  To  an- 
alyze these  conditions  accurately  is  difficult  owing 
to  the  ill  feeling  existing  between  growers  and 
packers,  and  the  extreme  views  advanced  by  each 
party.  Raisin  growers  almost  universally  blame 
the  packers  for  the  great  evils  existing  in  the 
industry,  and  the  packers  either  cannot  see  that 
there  is  anything  especially  wrong,  or  else  say 
that  the  few  things  that  are  wrong  are  all  due 
to  the  growers.  Thus  unless  a  person  is  in  the 
raisin  business,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at 
the  inside  of  everything.  Still,  the  following  is 
approximately  correct,  even  though  many  grow- 
ers would  swear  that  it  flattered  the  packers,  and 
the  packers  would  swear  that  it  did  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
tendency  of  prices,  as  a  general  rule  (exceptions 
frequently  occurring),  is  for  prices  to  go  down 
to  bedrock.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  is  disputable, 
but  true,  that  as  a  general  thing,  many  exceptions 
now  existing,  that  it  would  be  better  for  every- 
body concerned,  grower,  packer  and  jobber,  if 
prices  got  as  far  as  possible  from  bedrock.  An 
explanation  of  how  such  conflicting  circumstances 
exist  at  the  same  time  is  an  explanation  of  why 
the  farmer  is  mortally  injured  by  competitive 
marketing;  why  competitive  marketing  is  bad  for 
everybody  concerned. 

That  these  three  classes  of  persons  would  be 
benefited  by  high  prices  can  be  readily  explained. 
Fair  prices  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  producer,  the  only  essential  member  of  the 
trio,  and  high  prices  are  a  joy  and  a  delight. 
Therefore  he  wants  high  prices. 

The  jobber  wants  high  prices  because  he  sells 
on  a  margin ;  the  higher  the  price,  the  bigger  the 
profit.  As  long  as  he  can  sell  his  gods,  high  prices 
are  more  satisfactory  than  low,  and  what  has 
gone  before  shows  how  present  methods  prevent 
sales,  scare  the  jobber  from  getting  a  box  more 
of  raisins  than  he  has  to,  and  cuts  off  his  trade. 
Therefore,  higher  prices  would  increase  his  profit, 
and  if  accompanied  by  a  decent  marketing  system 
for  the  industry,  would  so  increase  consumption 
that  he  would  be  still  better  off.  Even  the  re- 
tailer, by  selling  more  raisins,  could  afford  to  sell 
on  a  smaller  margin,  the  consumer  buy  for  less, 
everybody  be  helped,  nobody  hurt. 

Packers'  Profits. — It  remains,  therefore,  to  deal 
with  the  advantage  to  the  packer  of  high  prices, 
and  to  show  why  prices  yet  are  low.  This  is  the 
part  that  will  be  most  disputed  by  growers. 

As  in  all  other  kinds  of  business,  the  packer 
buys  and  sells  on  a  margin.  If  prices  are  low, 
the  margin  brings  small  profits;  if  high,  large 
profits.  It  is  a  more  or  less  common  belief  that 
the  packers  like  low  prices  because  then  they 
can  work  with  a  smaller  capital ;  which  is  about 
as  far  from  the  facts  as  anything  well  could  be. 

A  certain  amount  of  capital  is  tied  up  in  the 
packing  business,  whether  prices  are  high  or  low, 
and  the  extra  profit  from  buying  and  selling  on 
a  four-cent  sweatbox  price  would  more  than  off- 
set the  greater  capital  needed  to  buy  and  sell 
on  a  2%-cent  sweatbox  price.  The  capital  tied 
up  on  running  a  business,  maintaining  offices  and 
selling  agencies,  purchasing  packing-house  and 
equipment,  seeding,  packing  and  handling  rais- 
ins, paying  freight,  etc.,  is  practically  the  same 
whether  one  cent  or  six  cents  is  paid  for  raisins, 
and  as  compared  with  that  capital  and  expense, 
the  profit  that  would  be  made  by  selling  as  from 
a  4-cent  rather  than  a  1-eent  sweatbox  price 
would  more  than  repay  for  the  extra  amount  of 
capital  required  in  buying  the  more  expensive 
raisins. 

The  main  reasons  why,  in  spite  of  a  profit  from 
high  prices,  things  are  in  such  bad  shape,  are. 
first,  speculation,  and  second,  that  the  disjointed 
way  of  running  the  industry  prevents  improve- 
ment. 

Speculation  is  possible  because  there  is  such  j 


a  strong  probability  that  prices  will  wabble,  and 
wabbling  always  scares  buyers,  encourages  spec- 
ulation, and  tends  toward  depression  rather  than 
help  to  the  market.  There  is  just  one  way  to 
play  safe  against  price  variation,  and  that  is 
to  knock  prices  so  hard  that  they  can't  get  lower. 
It  is  easy  to  keep  the  trade  from  buying,  to  cir- 
culate rumors  of  bumper  crops  or  future  low 
prices;  then  both  growers  and  jobbers  are  scared, 
prices  go  to  ruin,  and  everybody  that  buys  is 
fairly  sure  that  the  other  fellow  won't  buy  much 
lower  than  he  does  and  so  he  feels  safe.  Keep- 
ing prices  up  is  a  more  difficult  proposition,  no 
matter  how  high  they  really  ought  to  be. 

That  is  just  about  the  simplest  and  most  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  low  prices  that  there  is, 
though  other  things  enter  in. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  is  not  true  that  pack- 
ers wish  to  depress  prices  so  as  to  wait  for  a 
rise  and  sell  at  a  higher  figure.  Just  what  goes 
on  on  the  inside  is  not  public  property,  but  from 
all  that  can  be  seen,  most  of  the  buying  by  pack- 
ers is  done  early  in  the  fall  before  prices  reach 
their  lowest  level;  and  that  in  the  times  of  lowest 
level — that  is,  in  spring  and  summer — buying 
from  growers  does  not  do  much  more  than  keep 
up  with  sales  to  the  trade.  It  is  held  as  a  fact 
in  the  raisin  industry  that  holding  raisins  is  so 
precarious  that  both  jobber  and  packer  have  got- 
ten into  the  habit  of  buying  only  what  they  need 
and  letting  the  growers  hold  the  balance.  If  this 
is  so,  the  idea  that  packers  bear  the  market  so 
as  to  sell  at  higher  prices  later  on,  as  might  be 
done  on  a  stock  exchange,  must  be  incorrect. 

Most  packing  companies,  through  their  officers 
or  directly,  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
production  of  raisins.  Bad  prices  to  them  mean 
small  profits,  and  for  this  reason  also  it  must  be 
believed  that  depressing  prices  for  the  direct 
profit  in  it  is  not  practiced. 

In  brief,  the  one  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the 
miserable  system  of  competitive  marketing  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  trouble,  that  everything 
would  be  better  if  raisins  were  sold  on  their  real 
merits. 

The  Remedy. — Just  how  things  are  going  to  be 
righted  is  another  question.  Raisin  growers,  un- 
fortunately, have  the  idea  that  it  all  has  to  be 
remedied  in  a  lump,  and  that  unless  the  whole 
bunch  of  growers  get  into  a  proposition  all  at 
once  it  will  be  a  failure. 

Added  to  this  idea  is  the  one  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  all  to  get  together,  owing 
to  some  previous  sad  experiences  that  actually 
had  more  success  than  failure  attached.  Nearly 
every  other  industry  where  marketing  has  been 
improved  has  attained  its  success  by  degrees, 
small  groups  of  growers  working  independently 
and  finally  getting  together;  but  if  the  raisin 
men  can  all  start  working  in  harmony  at  a 
swoop,  so  much  the  better. 

The  one  thing  that  would  help  immensely,  even 
with  competitive  marketing,  is  to  secure  a  uni- 
form price,  but  how  that  is  to  be  attained  is  an- 
other question.  In  some  products,  though  more 
in  the  East  than  here,  it  has  been  done  through 
the  formation  of  Exchanges,  somewhat  along  the 
line  of  the  present  Raisin  Exchange,  a  different 
proposition  entirely  from  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  which  markets  citrus  fruits, 
and  the  other  co-operative  ''miscalled)  exchanges 
in  California.  These  Exchanges,  the  ones  cor- 
rectly named,  have  also,  by  the  way,  usually 
served  to  actually  raise  prices  by  the  mere  fact 
of  steadying  them,  which  would  give  one  a  double 
benefit  here,  once  it  was  in  good  working  order 
and  became  the  governing  factor  in  marketing. 

A  second  solution  for  obtaining  a  uniform  price 
is  to  do  as  is  done  in  Greece,  where  the  Greek 
Government  annually  announces  that  it  will  buy 
up  all  currants  not  sold  at  a  given  price.  That 
prevents  attempts  to  depress  prices  below  that 
figure,  and  the  result  is  that  the  currants  are 
sold  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Even  so,  the 
government  has  usually  to  buy  up  some  hold- 
over and  work  it  over  to  vinegar,  wine,  or  some 
other  product:  but  it  effectively  stead'es  the  mar- 
ket and  greatly  increases  the  income  to  growers. 

The  Government  can  hardly  step  in  like  that 
here,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  ad- 


visable for  it  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances; 
ami  at  best  the  plan  goes  only  half  way  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  though  of  immense  value  in 
Greece,  as  it  does  not  directly  develop  markets 
by  pushing  the  sale  of  the  product.  A  somewhat 
similar  plan  would  be  for  some  private  or  public 
company  (a  "million-dollar  corporation")  to 
offer  to  buy  up  all  raisins  offered  below  a  certain 
figure,  letting  the  marketing  otherwise  proceed 
in  the  same  channels  as  at  present.  The  danger 
in  that  plan  comes  in  setting  too  high  a  price, 
being  swamped  with  offerings  and  having  a  hold- 
over— a  holdover  often  working  great  injury  to 
growers'  organizations,  though  there  is  no  real 
need  for  it  to  do  so. 

When  the  Government  guarantees  payment  of 
anything,  the  public  knows  that  the  payment  will 
come.  A  private  company  might  set  a  very  fair 
price  on  a  guarantee,  but  because  the  packers 
would  think  that  it  could  be  broken,  and  would 
want  to  go  about  their  business  without  inter- 
ference, they  would  probably  do  their  best  to 
break  the  combination,  which  after  all  is  one 
reason  why  a  government  guarantee  of  a  definite 
price  might  be  better  than  a  private  one. 

Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  marketing 
would  be  for  the  "Million  Dollar  Corporation" 
to  be  a  marketing  concern,  as  is  planned  in  the 
one  now  being  organized.  It  could  be  either  a 
private  concern  or  a  strictly  co-operative  con- 
cern, not  especially  trying  to  hold  for  a  mini- 
mum price,  but  selling  for  what  it  could  get;  ad- 
vertising, pushing  the  sale  of  the  raisins,  moving 
the  crop,  and  developing  new  markets.  If  suc- 
cessful, nothing  could  be  better  than  that  for 
the  whole  industry. 

Another  thing  to  do,  the  one  that  has  wrought 
success  in  nearly  every  place  where  co-operation 
is  tried,  is  to  start  separate  and  independent  co- 
operative packing-houses  in  different  places,  to 
combine  when  numbers  and  strength  make  it  pos- 
sible. 

But  more  of  that  later.  Raisin  growers  now 
are  bound  to  get  together  along  some  line  or 
other.  They  have  already  gotten  together  to  a 
certain  degree,  there  is  more  than  one  way  for 
them  to  succeed,  and  one  of  those  ways  will 
surely  come. 


ORCHARD  HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Subterranean  Questions. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  an  old  prune  orchard  on 
Russian  river  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  the  river; 
soil  about  15  or  16  feet  deep.  Quite  a  number  of 
trees  have  died,  I  presume  from  old  age.  I  de- 
sire to  remove  them  and  to  replace  them  with 
prune  trees.  I  have  been  advised  to  use  dynamite 
in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  planting  of  the  new 
trees.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  grade 
of  dynamite  to  use.  the  quantity,  and  whether  it 
is  better  to  use  the  dynamite  now  or  in  the  spring 
just  before  planting? — L.  E.,  Healdsburg. 

Whether  you  need  dynamite  or  not  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  sub-soil.  If  you  are  on 
river  flats  with  an  alluvial  soil,  rather  loose  to  a 
considerable  depth,  dynamiting  is  not  necessary. 
If,  by  digging,  you  encounter  hardpan.  or  clay, 
dynamiting  may  be  very  profitable.  This  matter 
must  be  looked  into,  because  the  failure  of  trees 
on  river  lands  is  more  often  due  to  their  planting 
over  gravel  streaks,  which  too  rapidly  draw  off 
water  and  cause  the  tree  to  fail  for  lack  of  mois- 
ture. In  such  cases  dynamite  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  trouble.  Dynamiting  should  be  done  now 
and  not  in  the  spring.  The  land  should  have  a 
chance  to  settle  and  readjust  itself  by  the  action 
of  the  winter  rains;  otherwise,  your  trees  may 
dry  out  too  much  next  summer.  Full  information 
concerning  methods  and  materials  for  blasting 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
El  Powder  Co.,  Chronicle  building,  San  Francisco. 


Chestnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  I  want  to  plant  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred chestnut  trees  up  on  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains. They  do  well  there.  What  are  the  best  va-  1 
rieties?  I  have  your  "California  Fruits,"  but  you 
don't  say  much  about  chestnuts.  They  seem  to 
do  better  with  me  than  any  other  trees — on  a  dry 
knoll  that  T  want  to  cover  up  with  trees  of  some 
kind  for  ornament  if  not  for  profit.  Of  course  I 
don't  want  Eastern  grown  trees,  which  may  be 
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infested  with  the  bark  disease. — Owner.  San 
Francisco. 

We  can  guarantee  yo  satisfactory  chestnut 
trees  if  you  will  plant  seedlings  of  the  Italian, 
sometimes  called  the  Spauiv  ;.nJ  of  the  Japanese 
varieties.  California  nurserymen  who  advertise 
in  the  Rural  Press  can  furnish  these.  The 
Italian  and  Japanese  are  more  rapid  growers 
than  the  Eastern  or  the  Fr.  Lch,  and  th^y  are 
more  likely  to  bear,  although  -  nuts  are  of  lower 
quality. 

The  reason  why  so  little  is  said  in  '"California 
Fruits'*  about  the  chestnut  is  because  it  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly small  commercial  importance  and  be- 
cause there  has  been  so  much  disappointment  in 
getting  nuts  from  the  trees  even  in  places  where 
the  trees  themselves  grow  well.  Just  why  this  is 
true,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  production  of  empty 
burrs  has  been  a  source  of  vexation  to  nearly  all 
planters  in  the  coast  region. 

The  largest  number  of  chestnut  trees  is  to  be 
found  on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
in  Merced  county  and  in  the  adjacent  foothills, 
but  the  total  number  of  trees  is  pitiably  small. 
The  product,  however,  is  large  enough  to  supply 
the  street-corner  chestnut  roasters,  with  whom  a 
sack  of  nuts  goes  a  long  way. 

The  highest  quality  chestnut  of  all.  the  small 
Eastern  variety,  is  growing  here  and  there  in 
California,  and  in  some  places  bearing  well,  but 
its  local  history  is  full  of  disappointment.  There- 
fore.  we  say  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
good  chestnut  trees,  but  whether  you  will  get 
anything  from  them  is  more  than  we  can  say. 


Peach  Fillers  in  Apple  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  plant  an  apple 
orchard  in  the  Yucaipa  valley  this  fall.  I  have 
heard  some  talk  against  planting  peach  fillers  in 
an  apple  orchard.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and.  if  they  are  injurious,  what  do  you 
advise  for  fillers*  Also  what  is  your  opinion  on 
triangular  planting  as  compared  with  square 
planting* — C.  W..  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  no  objection  to  planting  peach  fillers 
in  an  apple  orchard,  providing  the  peach  is  profit- 
able in  the  locality;  and  that  point  you  must  look 
into.  The  peach  trees  will  not  injure  the  apples 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  stand  too  long.  In 
that  case  they  would  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  apple.  The  triangular  plan  is  not  a 
good  one  when  one  contemplates  removing  trees. 
The  orchard  should  either  be  planned  in  the 
square  or  quincunx  form.  In  the  latter  ease  in- 
dividual trees  can  be  easily  removed ;  in  the  other 
case  rows  can  be  removed — lea  vine  the  trees  which 
you  wish  to  keep  equidistant  from  each  other. 
This  matter  is  fully  discussed  in  our  book  on 
"California  Fruits." 


Ripening  of  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor :  I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
two  walnuts,  picked  from  our  trees  near  here. 
They  are  not  as  large  as  we  have  had.  but  will 
answer  in  regard  to  the  advancement  they  are 
making.  I  am  in  doubt  if  they  will  mature. — 
Grower.  Santa  Cruz. 

The  nuts  are  well  grown,  the  kernel  fully 
formed  in  every  respect,  and  nothing  remaining 
but  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
maturity.  Whether  they  will  attain  such  perfect 
maturity  must  be  determined  by  an  observation 
of  the  fact  and  cannot  be  theoretically  predicated. 
Where  trees  are  in  such  an  ever-growing  climate 
as  you  seem  to  have,  they  must  apparently  take 
a  suggestion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  ma- 
turity from  the  drying  of  the  soil.  There  is  plenty 
of  sap  in  the  nut  and  in  the  tree,  no  doubt,  to 
earry  this  nut  to  perfection.  The  roots  should 
know  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  stop  working  so 
that  the  foliage  may  yellow  and  the  nuts  mature. 
It  is  possible  that  stopping  cultivation  a  little 
earlier  in  the  season  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

A  SQUIRREL-POISONING  DEVICE. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  getting  squirrels 
to  partake  of  poisoned  grain  at  times  when  poi- 
soning is  difficult  owing  to  the  presence  of  poultry 
or  live  stock  that  might  be  killed  by  it.    It  was 


discovered  and  is  practiced  successfully  by  a  num- 
ber of  ranchers  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty, though  it  may  also  have  been  used  elsewhere 
for  a  long  time. 

To  fix  up  the  apparatus,  take  two  blocks  of 
wood,  or  posts  several  inches  thick,  and  as  long 
as  the  maker  sees  fit.  In  each  of  these  a  hole 
about  two  inches  wide  is  bored.  This  should  be 
close  to  the  edge  and  reach  almost  but  not  quite 
through.  This  hole  is  filled  with  poisoned  grain. 
So  that  the  squirrels  may  get  at  this  grain  a 
smaller  hole,  about  a  half-inch  in  diameter,  is 
bored  from  the  side  and  entering  the  bottom  of 
the  larger  hole  at  right  angles.  The  squirrels 
can  thus  reach  in  their  paws  and  pull  out  the 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamson.] 
Under  the  banner  "Cash  at  Home,"  certain 
elements  which  have  a  suspiciously  large  mem- 
bership of  those  who  are  identified  with  the  per- 
sistent and  in  some  cases  pernicious  efforts  to  tear 
down  the  great  marketing  organization  of  the 
Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  are  trying  to 
interest,  the  growers  in  the  idea  of  selling  at 
"home  auction"  instead  of  what  is  termed  the 
"tramp-car  system."  The  desirability  of  selling 
for  cash  at  home  is  unquestioned,  provided  it  can 
be  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  sell  for  "cash  at  home"  that  brought 
about  the  unbearable  conditions  of  twenty  years 
ago,  which  were  directly  responsible  for  the  idea 
of  building  up  the  system  of  exchanges  and  sub- 
associations  known  as  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange. 

Causes  of  Losses. — At  a  meeting  of  the  "home 
auction"  enthusiasts  called  in  Pomona  on  Octo- 
ber 23rd.  statements  were  made  by  one  of  the 
men  closely  connected  with  the  auction  interests 
which  were  aimed  at  the  "individuals  who  form 
the  Executive  Committee."  who  he  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  wrongs  of  establishing  and  per- 
petuating the  so-called  "tramp-car  system." 

The  statement  was  made  that  5000  cars  of  or- 
anges were  sold  in  the  East  the  past  season  "at 
values  that  were  less  than  the  actual  freight,  pack- 
ing and  selling  charges."  This  is  all  blamed  on 
the  system  of  selling.  One  speaker  took  excep- 
tion to  this  and  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the 
frost  of  December  25.  1911,  had  more  to  do  with 
"Red  Ink"  than  the  tramp-car  system  had.  And 
stated  further  that  the  fruit  brought  more  than 
it  was  worth  and  should  never  have  left  the  or- 
chard. 

He  further  called  the  attention  of  the  "home 
auction"  people  to  the  fact  that  the  average  prices 
of  fruit  sold  on  the  Los  Angeles  auction  was  not 
so  good  as  the  average  prices  for  the  same  grades 
sold  during  the  same  weeks  by  the  Pomona  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  He  also  cited  facts  which 
were  admitted  by  Mr.  Banks  of  the  Los  Angeles 
auction,  that  fruit  had  sold  in  that  auction  at 
less  than  packing  charges. 

The  "Tramp-Car  System." — During  the  season 
just  pa.st.  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
shipped  about  60%  of  the  citrus  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  the  total  shipped  by  that  organiza- 
tion 34%  was  sent  direct  to  Eastern  auctions,  54% 
was  sold  on  order,  before  leaving  here,  and  12% 
was  in  the  tramp-car  classification. 

Mr  ..Van  Leuven,  of  Colton.  gave  his  experiences 
covering  all  the  time  since  the  Exchange  was 
formed  and  several  years  before.  He  said:  "I 
can  remember  when  we  first  went  into  the  orange 
business.  We  sold  fruit  f.o.b.  California,  and 
when  we  did  not  sell  it  we  left  it  on  the  ground." 
Mr.  Van  Leuven  called  attention  to  the  remarks 
about  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Exchange, 
saying  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  about  eighteen  years,  and  he  had  never 
seen  any  such  use  of  power  as  had  been  credited 
to  it.  He.  called  attention  to  the  need  for  repre- 
sentatives to  express  the  will  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  fruit  business,  and  to 
the  fact  that  even  if  the  fruit  were  all  sold  here, 
every  grower  could  not  attend  the  auction  and 
would  of  necessity  have  to  delegate  his  authority. 


grain  as  they  want  it.  These  two  blocks  are  then 
laid  down  near  the  squirrel  colony  with  the  bait 
facing  inward,  and  a  board  is  laid  over  the  top. 
This  gives  shelter  for  the  squirrels  as  well  as 
keeping  everything  else  away.  The  squirrels 
quickly  investigate  the  apparatus,  eat  in  comfort 
until  the  poison  gets  to  work,  and  then  make 
tracks  for  their  burrows  or  for  water. 

They  will  take  poison  this  way  when  nothing 
else  is  effective,  and  colonies  have  been  utterly 
eradicated  when  tried.  It  will  be  necessary  occa- 
sionally to  see  that  the  grain  can  be  gotten  out 
readily  and  to  reload  it  now  and  again  until  squir- 
rels are  no  more.  Rats  and  other  rodents  can  be 
killed  with  it  in  the  same  way. 


A  Warning  to  Growers. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  growers  of  citrus  fruit  will  not  allow  their 
eyes  to  be  filled  by  the  blinding  dust  of  statements 
from  brokers  and  others  interested  in  the  buying 
of  fruit,  so  that  they  cannot  look  backward  along 
the  trail  of  years  and  sec  the  guide-posts  pointing 
to  freedom  from  self-interest  of  brokers  in  the 
handling  of  our  fruit,  and  the  safety  of  the  great 
marketing  system  organized  and  officered  by  men 
who  are  themselves  growers  of  citrus  fruit. 

The  selling  of  a  crop  of  perishable  fruit  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  marketing  of  wagons,  agri- 
cultural implements,  or  automobiles.  These  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  are  not  subject  to  decay  if  not 
sold  within  sixty  days,  and  in  case  the  demand 
is  poor  the  production  can  be  cut  short  and  dis- 
aster averted.  The  fruit  crop  is  different,  in 
that  at  the  lime  of  marketing  it  is  all  made,  and 
must  be  sold,  and  to  do  this  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  place  capable  salesmen  in  touch 
with  the  fruit  trade  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  push  the  sale  of  oransres 
and  lemons.  That  this  system  has  had  a  good 
measure  of  success  is  shown  that  even  with  the 
crop  ranging  up  to  the  40,000  and  50.000  mark 
better  prices  are  obtained  for  our  product  than 
was  the  case  twenty  years  ago  when  the  entire 
crop  was  not  over  10%  of  the  present  output. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The 
success  of  the  Exchange  from  the  growers'  stand- 
point is  so  evident  that  many  of  the  largest  inde- 
pendent growers  of  the  South  have  joined  forces 
with  the  groups  of  small  growers  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  It  has  been  copied  by  the  growers  of 
Florida  and  is  held  up  as  a  shining  example  to 
growers  of  other  products  of  the  soil. 


POOR  IRRIGATION  AND  SPLIT  ORANGES. 

The  season  for  split  oranges  in  the  north  is 
on,  and  although  probably  the  loss  this  year  is 
less  than  usual,  quite  a  decrease  in  the  net  profits 
from  some  groves  occurs. 

One  of  the  orange-growers  of  Corning  who  lias 
made  quite  a  success  of  the  business  has  advanced 
the  following  explanation  of  the  cause  of  split 
oranges  which  is  based  on  wide  observation  and 
some  practice. 

Splits  are  caused  by  the  center  of  the  orange 
developing  faster  than  tho  outside.  Toward  the 
fall  and  near  to  the  season  that  oranges  are 
about  to  ripen,  the  trees  are  often  given  some- 
what less  irrigation  than  they  might  have,  and 
as  soon  as  moisture  supplies  begin  to  be  scant 
and  the  oranges  are  about  full  size,  the  outside 
begins  to  ripen.  Then  the  grower  puts  on  a  lot 
more  water,  and  the  inside,  still  having  the  ca- 
pacity for  growth,  expands  and  the  skin  bursts. 
The  way  of  avoiding  this  trouble,  according  to 
the  ab<  ve  party,  is  to  keep  the  ground  sufficiently 
moist  to  have  a  steady  growth  all  the  time  until 
the  fruit  naturally  begins  to  ripen,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  inside  to  grow 
more  rapidly  than  the  outside.  Or,  if  moisture 
supplies  get  rather  scant  and  the  skins  begin  to 
ripen,  keep  off  the  moisture  and  the  inside  will 
not  start  a  growth  that  will  burst  the  skin. 

Other  causes  may  be  operative  also,  but  the 
irenlleman  making  this  explanation  claims  that 
he  has  tried  out  this  theory,  seen  others  try  it, 
and  still  other  ignore  it,  with  the  result  that  it 
has  been  quite  well  substantiated. 


Citrus  Fruit  Sales. 
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Alfalfa  Seed  in  Nevada. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  by 
E.  A.  Howes,  University  of  Nevada. 

Nevada  seems  particularly  fitted  for  the 
growing  of  alfalfa.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  go  into  a  scientific  explanation  of  this, 
but  to  discuss  from  a  practical  standpoint 
a  condition  which  is  patent  to  even  a 
careless  observer.  As  one  wanders  about 
he  must  notice  alfalfa  springing  up  every- 


TIioukiiikIm  of  satisfied  purchasers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
know  that  Fancher  Creek  trees, 
plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon.  We  guar- 
antee all  stock  sold  by  us  to  be 

TRI  E  TO  NAME 

and  ship  no  stock  that  we  would 
hesitate  about  planting  ourselves. 
The  ideal  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions under  which  our  nursery  stock 
is  all  raised  and  our  careful  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping  insure 
strong,  vigorous  growers. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

We  grow  everything  that  grows — 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees,  plants,  vines,  palms, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  etc..  and  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  hardy  field- 
grown  roses. 

BCRBANK'S    NEW  CREATIONS. 

We  are  the  authorized  commercial 
propagators  and  distributors  of 
Luther  Burbank's  latest  fruit  and 
berry  introductions.  Ask  us  for  in- 
formation about  this  season's  va- 
rieties. 

V  V  \I,t  VHI.E  BOOK 

for  every  planter  is  "California  Hor- 
ticulture"— the  fruit  growers'  guide. 
Describes  over  2000  different  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  Gives  ac- 
curate instructions  for  planning, 
planting,  pruning,  etc.  120  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  25c  postpaid.  Send 
for  it  today. 
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URSERIES^ 

GEO.CROEDING  PRE&andmGR 
Box  i»  Fresno, California 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Frunclneo. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

Dixon,  III. 


where,  by  the  roadsides,  on  the  hill  slopes 
and  even  along  principal  streets  of  the 
towns  and  villages.  With  a  climate  so 
dry  that  irrigation  is  a  stern  necessity, 
there  must  be  something  about  Nevada 
soil  that  peculiarly  favors  the  production 
of  alfalfa.  Hence  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  stack  after  stack  of  alfalfa 
hay  dotting  the  landscape  throughout  the 
irrigated  areas.  The  growing  and  han- 
dling of  this  very  hay  is  a  subject  for 
future  consideration.  At  this  time  I 
would  discuss  alfalfa  as  a  seed  crop. 

The  growing  of  alfalfa  as  a  seed  propo- 
sition is  comparatively  new  in  Nevada. 
It  has  not  been  taken  up  because  of  a  fair 
demand  for  hay,  and  the  abundant  yield 
secured  under  irrigation  conditions.  The 
agricultural  settlements  are  comparative 
ly  new,  the  agriculturists,  many  of  them, 
had  not  previously  been  farmers  or  the 
sons  of  farmers,  so  naturally  they  entered 
upon  that  phase  of  agriculture  that  pre- 
sented the  smallest  number  of  difficulties. 
That  period  is  now  past,  and  we  find  the 
farming  becoming  more  and  more  mixed, 
and  we  find  the  farmers  at  that  transition 
stage  where  they  are  looking  about  and 
striving  to  ascertain  what  crops  suit  their 
particular  locality  best  and  what  crops 
they  can  handle  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
net  return.  One  of  these  crops  is  un- 
doubtedly alfalfa  seed. 

Why  Nevada  Should  Produce  Good 
Seed. — Aside  from  the  apparently  natural 
preference  that  Nevada  shows  for  alfalfa, 
there  is  another  strong  reason  why  Ne- 
vada alfalfa  seed  should  be  a  paying 
proposition.  Since  every  alfalfa  plant 
has  its  own  individual  characteristics, 
and  since  this  individualty  is  indelibly 
molded  according  to  environment,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  first  consideration  should 
be  the  conditions  surrounding  the  alfalfa 
plant  in  Nevada  which  should  favor  or 
retard  it  as  a  seed  producer.  In  Nevada, 
conditions  appear  to  be  ideal  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  seed.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  clear  sunlight,  the  air  is  dry, 
the  nights  are  cool,  all  tending  to  pro- 
mote early  and  healthy  maturity.  More- 
over, the  supply  of  moisture  is  under  con- 
trol so  that  the  probability  of  a  seed  crop 
does  not  lie  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  weather  man.  When  the  farmers  can 
be  induced  to  restrain  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  irrigation  (no  small  undertak- 
ing, by  the  way),  just  so  soon  will  we 
secure  a  condition  potent  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plenty  of  seed.  The  alfalfa  plant 
will  not  produce  seed  in  paying  quantities, 
or  of  the  best  quality,  if  the  grower  in- 
sists on  furnishing  a  maximum  amount 
of  water.  It  should  be  his  study  to  sup- 
ply just  as  much  as  will  suffice  for  full 
development,  and  no  more. 

Ai.fai.fa  Under  Arid  Conditions. — In 
this  State  we  have  the  dry  farm  to  con- 
sider. It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  dry 
farm  a  portion  of  Nevada.  The  Dry  Farm 
Station  at  Elko  furnishes  striking  proof 
that  there  are  parts  of  the  State  where 
dry  farming  is  not  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Dry  farming  is  restricted  in  the  number 
of  crops  possible,  and  in  the  number  of 
varieties  and  strains,  the  growing  of 
which  would  be  advisable.  I  have  hope 
that  we  can  demonstrate  at  Elko  and 
elsewhere  that  it  is  possible  and  profit- 
able to  grow  alfalfa  in  rows,  say  18  inches 
apart,  for  seed  purposes  only.  With  that 
end  In  view,  I  am  trying  to  secure  all  the 
seed  I  can  that  has  unquestionably  been 
produced  under  arid  conditions,  and  It  is 
my  purpose  to  sow  this  seed  in  rows,  as 
just  Indicated,  and  by  frequent  cuittva 
Hons  to  hoJd  the  moisture.  One  of  (£e 
agricultural  students  at  the  UniveraMy 
has  undertaken  to  attempt  the  same  pop- 


Are  You  Up  A  Tree 
Mr.  Orchardist? 


Are  you  at  your  wits  end  to  know  what  to 
do  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
your  fruit  crop  ?  Another  question  :  Do 
you  use  Fertilizer?  If  you  want  to  get 
the  most  from  your  ground  you  simply 
have  to  use  a  good  fertilizer.  That's  been 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
skeptical.  And  if  you  want  to  double 
vour  dollars  vou  must  use 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


[HAWFERCOl 


We  are  the 
largest  man- 
ufacturers 
of  fertili- 
zers on  the 
Coast.  Our 
products 
must  give 
satisfaction. 


Hawferco  Fertilizer*  are  the  best  obtainable. 
.Nobody  believes  that  statement  except  those 
who  have  used  them.  We  think  so  much  of 
our  products  that  we  guarantee  them.  And 
our  guaranteeing  Hawferco  Fertilizers  means 
that  you  will  double  your  dollars. 


Put  us  to  the  test  and  write  us  about  the  fertilizer 
you  need.  We'll  give  you  authentic  information 
because  WE  KNOW.  It's  our  business.  Then 
we  want  you  to  try  HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS, 
and  when  you  do  you'll  thank  us  for  doubling 
your  dollars. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE— NOW.   Address : 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  St 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ject  on  his  farm  at  home,  and  we  hope  to 
induce  others  to  co-operate  with  us. 
Then,  too,  there  appear  to  be  ideal  condi- 
tions along  foothills,  where  the  snow 
water  in  the  spring  will  give  us  a  good 
start,  and  that  is  half  the  battle  with  the 
proper  strain  of  alfalfa  sown  for  seed. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  Irish,  I  believe,  that 
"the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing of  it,"  therefore  it  is  well  that  I  give 
justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 
Come  with  me  for  a  walk  over  some  of 
the  lower  hills  of  Nevada,  'those  around 
Reno,  for  instance.  Here  and  there  and 
all  around  us  as  we  go  we  see  alfalfa 
plants  growing  where  no  irrigation  has 
been  and  which  we  see  are  loaded  with 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROUTLEDGE  SEED  &  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill,  California. 

TREES 

Write  (or  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


seed  spirals.  Let  us  do  a  little  hand 
threshing  and  winnowing;  we  find  that 
these  spirals  are  full  of  seed,  large,  plump 
and  of  the  best  color.  Upon  a  gentle  slope, 
at  the  back  end  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion farm,  are  found  many  plants  sur- 
vivors of  a  period  twelve  years  ago  when 
a  crop  of  alfalfa  was*there  grown  under 
irrigation.  Let  me  show  you  a  plant 
which  I  have  tagged  as  No.  58.  It  stands 
25  inches  above  the  crown,  and  is  a  plant 
whose  foliage  and  general  appearance 
would  grace  more  select  surroundings. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Old  No.  58  has  given 
me  1  '/4  ounces  of  seed  such  as  you  cannot 
buy  at  a  dealers;  how  much  is  that  per 
acre?  It  is  surely  not  all  Celtic  optimism 
when  I  ho[ie  that  ssed  from  such  individ- 
uals should  produce  satisfactory  offspring, 
under  conditions  at  least  a  little  better 
than  those  which  surrounded  their  par- 
ents. 

To  Meet  a  Great  Demand. — There  is  a 
need  for  just  such  vital  seed  as  Nevada 
should  be  able  to  produce.  Throughout 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  continent 
there  is  a  demand  for  seed  that  will  not 
only  germinate  but  that  will  survive.  I 
have  seen  large  areas  sown  with  good 
looking  seed,  that  had  given  a  good  ger- 
mination percentage,  to  visit  those  fields 
a  year  later  and  see  a  plant  showing  at 
fitful  intervals.  The  parents  had  lived 
under  warmer,  moister  conditions,  and 
the  children  in  a  sterner  and  more  exact- 
ing climate  were  not  able  to  survive.  By 
a  process  of  natural  selection  a  strain  has 
been  developed  there  that  thrives  in  that 
region,  but  the  seed  production  can  only 
be  limited  and  irregular  and  does  not  be- 
gin to  supply  the  demand.  A  crop  of  two 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  nine  days' 
wonder  in  that  country.  There  I  have 
seen  seed  retailed  for  35  cents  per  pound, 
and  little  to  be  hand.  I  believe  that  seed 
grown  under  Nevada  conditions  will  find 
a  ready  and  continuous  market  in  eastern 
Canada  and  northeastern  United  States. 

In  growing  alfalfa  for  seed  one  secures 
the  first  cutting  for  hay.  The  alfalfa 
straw  of  the  seed  cutting,  if  ground  up, 
has  a  definite  feeding  value.  You  can  do 
your  own  figuring  as  to  the  value  of  the 
yield  of  seed  per  acre — a  yield  varying 
from  three  bushels  to  Munchausen  figures. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  now  selling  for  12  cents 
in  car  lots.  Consider  what  it  will  sell  for 
when  a  favorable  reputation  has  been 
earned  and  a  definite  Eastern  market  has 
been  established.  Perhaps  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  freight  rates  and  so  simplify  the 
exploitation  of  Atlantic  markets. 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
thatv  one 
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it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  loots  is  worn 
out— it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  for  tbe  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  soil  and  gives  you 

er  crop  of  better  quality. 
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(k\  The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizer*,  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


This  Illustrates   one  the   many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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a  list  of  just  what  you  are  going  to  need  in  your  planting  for  our  quotations. 
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Good  Things  About  Sorghum. 


Californians  are  growing  sorgh urns  for 
grain  and  forage  in  very  large  amount, 
and  in  many  places  in  our  interior  val- 
leys where  heat  and  a  long  frostless  sea- 
son allow  the  plant  to  make  maximum 
growth,  and  in  fact  several  growths  in 
succession  for  forage  purposes. 

All  the  varieties  popular  elsewhere  may 
be  found  somewhere  in  California,  and 
all  information  which  is  correct  about 
sorghum  anywhere  is  interesting  here. 
For  this  reason  we  collate  several  things 
which  have  local  pertinence. 

Oknek.w  Pacts  AnoiT  Gbowing  and 
Using.— We  find  in  the  Denver  Field  and 
Farm   some   statements  credited   to  C. 

Holies; 

The  farmer  who  plants  but  a  small 
patch  of  sorghum,  whether  cane,  milo, 
kaffir,  or  what  not,  gives  but  little  thought 
to  its  real  worth,  since  most  of  it  goes  to 
the  chickens  anyway,  and  too  often  they 
do  not  count.  It  is  the  fellow  who  has 
out  a  large  field  of  the  grain— milo,  kaffir, 
Jerusalem  corn,  brown  durra,  or  cane — 
who  is  interested  in  their  feeding  value 
as  compared  with  our  good  old  friend 
corn.  So  far  as  palatability  goes,  the 
grain  sorghums — excepting  brown  durra 
— are  the  equal  of  corn,  but  the  canes, 
excepting  the  white  amber,  are  in  a  class 
of  their  own,  so  much  so  that  hogs  and 
horses  weuld  rather  have  some  other 
grain. 

Numerous  experiments  go  to  show  that 
milo  has  nearly  the  feeding  value  of  corn; 
kaffir  nine-tenths  that  of  the  king  cereal, 
and  although  experimental  data  is  some- 
what meagre  we  would  place  the  other 
grain  sorghums  in  the  same  class  with 
kaffir.  The  canes  drop  to  seven-tenths  the 
value  of  corn.  Like  corn  itself,  all  sor- 
ghum grain  is  short  on  protein,  and  in 
order  to  be  fed  to  the  best  advantage 
should  be  balanced  with  something  like 
alfalfa  or  the  other  clovers.  Last  winter 
I  ground  my  grain  sorghums  and  made  a 
slop  of  it,  then  balanced  with  blood  meal. 
This  made  a  fine  ration  and  it  kept  the 
hogs  in  good  condition.  Unlike  corn,  all 
these  grains  will  have  to  be  either  ground 
in  the  head  or  threshed  and  then  ground 
as  a  grain. 

I  find  that  so  far  as  hog  feeding  goes 
the  whole  grain  will  give  no  end  of 
trouble  and  still  put  on  but  little  fat. 
Sometimes,  however,  kaffir  or  milo  is  fed 
in  the  head  to  work  horses  and  with  good 
results.  In  rare  cases  cane  has  been  fed 
to  hogs  while  yet  in  the  stalk,  but  that 
was  back  in  the  days  when  hogs  were 
worth  only  3  cents  a  pound  and  cane  25 
cents  a  bushel.  One  farmer  feeding  cane 
thus,  fed  out  about  a  thousand  bushels 
with  gratifying  results,  but  he  finished 
out  with  corn.  The  grain  sorghums  make 
good  work  horse  feed  when  fed  alone,  but 
of  cane  I  know  little.  However,  I  do 
know  of  one  farmer  here  in  southwestern 
Nebraska  who  mixed  one  part  of  cane  seed 
with  two  parts  corn  ground  together  and 
he  said  his  horses  were  in  better  condi- 
tion than  when  on  corn  alone. 

Although  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
digestible  nutrients  of  sorghum  and  kaffir, 
yet  in  actual  practice — that  is,  in  the 
dryer  parts  of  the  West — there  is  a  vast 
difference.  Many  farmers  are  loud  in 
Kaffir's  praise  as  a  milk  producer,  and 
oftentimes  place  it  ahead  of  cane,  millet 
and  alfalfa.  Again,  many  prefer  it  as 
roughness  for  work  horses  to  cane  or  any- 
thing else  if  they  can  have  no  grain. 
Kaffir  is  the  only  grain  sorghum  that 
produces  a  passable  forage  along  with  a 
bumper  grain  crop.  The  other  grain  sor- 
ghums, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  run  to  pithy 
stalks  and  a  small  leaf  area,  but  this  ob- 
jection might  be  overcome  in  the  silo.  In 
a  few  years  it  may  be  possible  to  grow  a 


selected  kaffir  wherever  the  earliest  milos 
will  mature. 

For  those  living  at  the  higher  altitudes 
where  the  seasons  are  too  short,  for  either 
milo  or  kaffir  and  who  need  a  grain  sor- 
ghum, I  doubt  if  anything  can  be  found, 
up  to  the  present  time,  that  will  outclass 
white  durra,  which  is  an  evolution  of  the 
old-time  Jerusalem  corn.  This  variety  is 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  milo,  and 
here  in  southwestern  Nebraska  ripens  al 
most  with  the  earliest  canes.  This  par- 
ticular variety  yields  somewhat  less  than 
milo,  but  will  stand  up  to  more  trouble 
than  the  latter  plant. 

Values  of  Kaffir  Cobn. — Dr.  C.  K. 
Francis,  chemist,  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  writes  as  follows  for 
Oklahoma  Farmer: 

Kaffir  corn,  a  species  of  sorghum  named 
after  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa,  was  in 
troduced  into  this  country  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  about 
1S85.  and  within  a  few  years  became  an 
important  crop.  A  native  of  semi-tropical 
Africa,  the  plant  has  been  found  capable 
of  withstanding  long  dry  spells  and  hot 
winds  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
amount  planted  increases  every  year,  and 
in  the  cattle  States  it  is  solving  the  feed 
problem,  especially  where  cured  as  en- 
silage. When  properly  ground  it  pro- 
duces a  meal  which  is  equal  to  cornmeal, 
and  it  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  o^ 
breakfast  foods.' 

Kaffir  corn  furnishes  a  suitable  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  de 
natured  or  industrial  alcohol.  At  50  cents 
a  bushel  for  the  grain  it  would  cost  about 
20  cents  to  make  one  gallon  of  the  alcohol. 
It  will  pop,  and  in  this  form  serves  as  a 
good  material  for  candy  popcorn  bars. 

If  very  dry  conditions  exist  at  the  time 
when  ordinary  corn  is  in  tassel  the  pollen 
and  silk  will  shrivel,  with  the  result  that 
the  seed  is  not  fertilized,  and  no  grain  is 
produced,  no  matter  how  favorable  the 
conditions  may  be  later.  This  is  not  true 
of  kaffir  corn,  for  the  plant  has  great 
vitality  and  possesses  characteristics 
which -are  especially  favorable  for  the  pro 
duction  of  seed.  It  may  remain  station- 
ary with  curled  leaves  for  days  and  even 
weeks,  but  after  a  favorable  rain  recovers 
rapidly  and  produces  a  good  crop  of  grain 
and  fodder.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
that  the  plant  is  not  as  tall  as  corn;  its 
nodes  are  shorter  and  the  leaves  closeT 
together,  so  that  there  is  not  as  much 
surface  exposed  for  evaporation,  and  in 
this  way  the  moisture  is  conserved.  The 
kernels  or  seeds  are  borne  at  the  top  of 
the  plant  in  an  elongated  head,  bringing 
the  flowers  close  together,  thus  making 
conditions  favorable  for  fertilization. 

Kaffir  corn  is  one  of  the  most  impor 
tant  crops  grown  in  the  Southwesten 
States.  Even  in  poor  years  yields  of  from 
15  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  are  common. 
Last  season  when  the  corn  crop  was  a 
total  failure  in  the  dry  districts,  kaffir 
corn  yielded  on  the  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station  Farm  as  much  as  76  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  entire  crop  averaged  52 
bushels.  For  the  season  1911-12  the  grain 
easily  sold  for  an  average  of  over  50 
cents  per  bushel,  which  makes  it  a  valu- 
able crop,  even  at  a  yield  of  only  20  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

Composition  of  kaffir  corn  and  corn 
compared: 

Kaffir  Indian 
corn.  corn. 

Water    11.20  11.56 

Ash    1.46  1.56 

Protein    11.61  9.31 

Carbohydrates    72.53  74.23 

Fat    3.38  3.34 

The  two  grains,  Indian  corn  and  kaffir 
corn,  are  almost  identical   in  chemical 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  yon  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


^  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES 

Use  our  Hitch  Grade  0-1-1-0  mixture  now  with  rover  erop  for  green  ma- 
nuring.   Splendid  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Fertilisers  of  nil  kinds.  Dried  Blood,  Tnnknge,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Nnlphnte 
of  l'otush,  Guano,  Mate,  etc,  for  sole  at  the  largt  HO  CO  CO  FACTORY  near 
Murtlnez,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


150  PINE  STnEET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


SPRAY  with  REX 
LIIVIE  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURS  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  Injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanised  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  Injure  the  bark,  and  are  In  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

l'rlce  913.30  per  1000  f.o.b.  I.  on  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

243.%  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Rich  Dry  Cattle  and  Sheep  Manure 

Air-Slacked  Lime  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  your  station. 
N.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  ""cl™ti?excb"ee  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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composition.  In  the  table  average  an- 
alyses are  shown  of  seven  samples  of 
kaffir  corn  obtained  during  the  past 
season  from  different  parts  of  Oklahoma 
and  adjoining  States.  A  glance  at  this 
table  shows  that  kaffir  corn  is  superior  in 
protein,  the  most  important  constituent 
of  food;  and  when  this  is  considered  with 
the  other  ingredients  one  might  be  led  to 
conclude  that  it  is  more  valuable  feed 
than  corn.  However,  digestive  experi- 
ments seem  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
quite  equal  to  corn  as  a  food  for  animals. 
This  may  be  explained  as  being  due  to 
the  size  of  the  grains,  which  when  fed 
whole  are  not  masticated  thoroughly,  and 
a  more  or  less  variable  percentage  passes 
through  the  digestive  system  without 
being  acted  upon.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments has  demonstrated  that  if  the  grain 
is  ground  before  being  fed,  a  much  larger 
proportion  is  digested.  Corn  yields  its  fat 
as  an  oil,  while  the  fat  extracted  from 
kaffir  corn  is  a  solid,  melting  at  about 
110  degrees.  This  fat  has  a  pleasant  nut- 
like taste  and  odor  which  indicates  that 
a  food  similar  to  peanut  butter  may  be 
made  from  it. 

For  a  time  tiaffir  corn  was  not  planted 
in  some  sections  because  it  was  said  to  be 
injurious  to  the  soil.  No  support  has 
ever  been  given  to  this  idea  by  agricul- 
tural authorities.  A  crop  of  kaffir  corn, 
say  30  bushels  per  acre,  will  remove  6.5 
pounds  of  potash,  10.4  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  30.2  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Such  a 
small  crop  of  corn  as  35  bushels  to  the 
acre  will  remove  7.9  pounds  of  potash, 
12.88  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  25.2 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  It  appears,  then,  that 
corn  removes  more  of  the  essential  plant 
foods,  with  the  exception  of  nitrogen, 
which  may  easily  be  replenished  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops  or  by  planting 


cowpeas  between  the  rows  during 
summer. 


the 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Lahel. 

That  are  Free  From  Din- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

-  See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will' cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
hud  -sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


TREES 

From    preneat    IndlcatloBii.    ■took  will 

h  mi  in  be  short  for  next  planting  (tea- 
won.  We  have  growing  a  full  aHMort- 
meut  In  nil  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed mid  the  best  that  eare  ean  pro- 
duce. Write  us  now  concerning  your 
mini*  for  Hcimon  1912-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Handling  Sorghum  Hf:ads. — The  Colo- 
rado Field  and  Farm  takes  another  whack 
at  the  subject  in  this  way: 

The  problem  of  harvesting  the  kaffir 
j  corn  has  bothered  many  settlers  on  the 
plains,  and  probably  the  fact  that  the  op- 
eration is  more  difficult  than  with  corn 
and  requires  a  little  cash  outlay  for 
threshing  has  caused  some  farmers  to 
abandon  the  growing  of  the  crop.  Sev- 
eral methods  are  used  in  harvesting,  for 
the  heads  are  cut  off  in  various  ways 
while  the  crop  is  standing.  The  fodder  is 
first  cut  and  shocked  and  the  heads  cut 
of  later.  Sometimes  the  heads  are  not  cut 
off,  but  the  whole  plant  is  run  through 
the  thresher,  or  the  heads  are  put  in  far 
enough  to  remove  the  grain  and  then  re- 
moved. The  second  method  was  never 
very  popular  and  is  seldom  used  now,  as 
is  is  a  very  expensive  operation.  The 
heads  are  broken  or  cut  off  by  hand  while 
the  crop  is  standing.  When  the  harvest- 
ing is  done  by  hand  many  prefer  to  break 
the  heads  off  close  to  the  butt  and  say 
than  more  bushels  can  be  gathered  in  a 
day  than  in  corn  husking. 

A  jack-knife  can  be  readily  used  for 
severing  the  heads.  If  the  heads  are  to 
be  gathered  before  the  fodder  is  cut, 
which  should  be  done  shortly  after  the 
grain  is  ripe,  and  if  the  fodder  is  to  be 
saved,  some  precaution  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  keep  the  heads  from  molding. 
This  is  done  by  putting  them  in  small 
stacks  with  alternate  layers  of  straw,  or 
in  small  piles  on  the  sod  if  the  weather 
is  favorable.  The  fodder  may  be  cut  by 
hand,  with  the  various  sled  cutters,  with 
the  grain  binders,  or,  better  still,  with 
the  corn  binders.  If  one  is  raising  much 
kaffir  corn,  undoubtedly  a  corn  binder  will 
pay.  Not  only  does  it  put  the  fodder  in 
good  condition  for  handling,  but  when  in 
bundles  the  heading  can  be  done  with 
much  less  trouble  and  expense. 

The  heads  are  taken  off  the  cut  fodder 
by  putting  the  tops  of  the  bundles  over 
a  block  fixed  for  the  purpose  and  sever- 
ing the  heads  with  several  blows  of  a 
broad  ax  or  corn  knife.  Taking  off  the 
heads  with  a  cutting  or  chaffing  box  is  a 
rapid  and  convenient  way,  as  the  bundle 
is  placed  in  the  box  and  the  heads  taken 
off  with  one  shear  of  the  knife  without 
shattering  any  grain.  The  heads  are  very 
readily  threshed  in  the  common  thresher, 
but  this  should  not  be  done  until  the 
heads  have  cured  several  weeks  after  cut- 
ting if  the  grain  is  to  be  stored  in  large 
quantities.  At  the  time  of  threshing,  the 
heads  should  be  dry,  as  damp  kaffir  corn 
heats  readily.  As  a  rule,  if  the  stover  is 
to  be  put  up  in  fair  sized  stacks  it  should 
remain  in  the  shock  at  least  two  months, 
as  it  will  heat  if  stacked  before  this  time. 

If  threshed  kaffir  corn  is  to  be  kept  in 
large  quantities  in  tight  bins  through  the 
spring  and  summer,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  or  it  will  heat  and  mold.  This 
may  happen  to  grain  stored  in  the  best  of 
conditions,  particularly  if  the  weather  is 
a  little  damp,  and  the  weevils  get  into  it. 
Weevils  are  a  great  pest  In  this  grain 
that  is  stored  in  bins  through  the  summer 
and  do  much  damage.  If  the  storing  is 
for  any  length  of  time  it  is  better  accom- 
plished while  the  grain  is  on  the  heads. 
The  grain  saved  for  planting  should  be 
kept  on  the  heads,  or,  if  threshed,  in  open 
sacks  In  a  dry  place.  The  question  is 
often  asked:  how  many  pounds  of  grain 
in  the  head  should  be  allowed  for  a  bushel 
of  grain?  It  requires  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  pounds.  If  the  heads  are  large 
and  well  filled  and  cut  close  to  the  butt 
and  are  dry,  seventy-five  pounds  of  the 
heads  will  thresh  out  fifty-six  pounds  of 
grain.  If  the  stems  on  them  are  long  and 
are  damp,  it  will  take  eighty  pounds  to 
yield  fifty-six  pounds  of  grain. 


Your 

Money 

Back 

on  the 

Cover 

Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Floated  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  not  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

PAPMAfPPM  13  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
r/iI\mUUCI\HI  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
SO  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  I'eas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 


ing.    write  tor  complete  booklet. 
For  any  Information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  ) 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-326-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 

ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  2,  1912. 
The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Fri- 
day evening,  November  1,  1912,  as  re- 
ported by  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

jfm  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


rAP  —H  ic  penetrat 
■  Or  ing, soothing 


the 


healing,  «'i.J  f. 

Sores,  Bruises. pi 
Wounds,  Fslons 
Exterior  Cancers, Boile 
Uiiiman  Corns  and 

nil  man  unions 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  hai 
DAJU  no  equal  hi 
HOOj  >  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  ill 
who  buy  it  that  it  dots 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
•  (plication  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

CorahiU.  Tex  — "One  buttle  Cauetlc  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
aoctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price ■>  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  as  express  prepaid.    Write  fur  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


a Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


This  Little 
histrumenl 
makes 
the 

Deaf  He'ar 

This  wonderful  little  Invention  enables 
the  deaf  to  hear  perfectly  conversations  of 
ordinary  tone.  One  of  its  chief  distinctive 
qualities  is  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  user.  It  will  meet 
any  demand — for  parlor,  office,  church, 
theater  or  lecture  hall  use.  The  Acoustlcon 
can  be  conveniently  and  inconspicuously 
worn,  and  is  sold  under  a  ten-year  guar- 
antee bond.  Sent  anywhere  on  five  days, 
free  trial.  Cut  this  out  now  while  It  is  be- 
fore you.  Manufactured  in  Jamaica,  Long 
Island.  General  Acoustic  Co.,  558  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  today  for  free 
book  of  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  VINES  and 
PLANTS. 
Mention  Ma  Paper. 


Pears — 16  cars.  Nothing  new  to  re- 
port on  this  variety,  shipments  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Easter  Buerre. 
A  few  cars  yet  remain  in  the  State. 

Grapes — 354  cars.  Last  week  showed  a 
decline  in  the  shipment  of  100  cars,  and 
this  week  shows  a  still  further  decline  of 
150  cars.  The  season  is  now  nearing  its 
end.  There  are  very  few  Tokays  left  in 
the  State,  most  of  them  being  second 
crop.  There  are  fair  supplies  of  Corni- 
chons  and  Emperors  still  on  the  vines, 
but  the  crop  has  proven  decidedly  short. 
Slight  damage  has  been  reported  in  the 
Fresno  district  from  frost,  which  affected 
the  vines  in  some  of  the  low  and  ex- 
posed places.  It  is  probable  that  ship- 
ments will  continue  in  constantly  decreas- 
ing volume  for  the  next  ten  days. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

V.  A.  Petersen,  owner  of  the  Prairie 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  near  Blacks,  Yolo 
county,  has  left  for  the  East  to  purchase 
a  number  each  of  thoroughbred  Holstein 
heifers  and  Berkshire  sows. 

Duriug  his  recent  trip  through  the  East 
ern  States  and  Canada,  W.  M.  Carruthers 
purchased  for  Brown  &  Brandon,  of  Peta- 
luma,  a  yearling  Ayrshire  bull  sired  by 
Christmas  Gift  out  of  A.  R.  O.,  owned 
by  McMillan  &  Leggett.  At  the  Orms- 
town,  Quebec,  Canada,  show,  Christmas 
Gift  obtained  first  for  best  get  of  sire. 

D.  M.  McElmore,  of  Klamath  Falls,  has 
shipped  about  1000  head  of  cattle  from 
Tucson,  Arizona,  to  Klamath,  where  they 
will  be  distributed  among  the  farmers 
who  have  contracted  to  feed  them.  There 
was  a  fine  crop  of  hay  harvested  in  the 
Klamath  district,  and  it  was  calculated 
to  be  cheaper  to  ship  in  cattle  to  eat  it 
than  to  ship  the  hay. 

The  University  of  Nevada  has  arranged 
to  take  a  full  team  of  judging  students 
to  the  International  Stock  Show,  which 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  the  first  week 
in  December. 


Dried  Fruit  Men  Organize. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Anderson,  Shasta 
county,  last  week,  which  was  well  attend- 
ed by  fruit-growers,  J.  W.  Jeffrfey  and 
J.  P.  Dargitz  fully  explained  co-operative 
workings  as  applied  to  the  citrus  and 
almond  industries,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  similar  organization  to 
deal  with  dried  fruits,  the  object  being 
to  form  county  associations  which  will 
all  finally  affiliate  with  a  central  cured 
fruit  exchange.  After  an  all-day  session, 
the  Shasta  County  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation have  since  been*  recorded. 
Wm.  J.  Hill  was  elected  president  and 
representative  to  the  central  association, 
and  Fred  S.  Field,  secretary. 

At  Corning,  Tehama  county,  fruit-grow- 
ers representing  600  tons  of  dried  fruits 
met  and  organized  the  Corning  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing directors:  W.  T.  Wilson,  J.  Moran, 
J.  Cockroft,  H.  C.  Hotchkiss,  and  J.  B. 
Merritt. 


Olives. 

Olive  picking  is  now  in  progress,  but 
reports  from  the  olive-growing  districts 
all  over  the  State  confirm  previous  re- 
ports that  the  crop  will  not  be  much 
more  than  one-half  of  normal,  although 
the  fruit  is  said  to  average  up  well  for 
size  and  quality.  The  Italian  crop  Is 
reported  short  and  the  olive  fly  ravaging 
the  orchards;  the  same  conditions  ob- 
taining in  Crete  and  Corfu.  A  substan- 
tial advance  in  price  over  that  of  last 
year  is  expected  to  largely  compensate 
the  California  producer  for  the  crop  short- 
age. 

Regarding  the  olive  fly,  a  consular  re- 
port gives  the  following  information: 
"The  disease  is  attributed  mostly  to  the 


MORSE'S 


If  you  are  fond  of  beautiful  flowers  you  (should 
Mend  for  our  1912  Itulb  Catalogue.  It  contains 
all  the  latest  and  most  popular  varieties  and 
Kites  helpful  hints  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
get  best  results.    Send  for  our 

"1912  BEST"  BULB  CATALOGUE 

An  assortment  of  14G  beautiful  and  haady  bulbs 
for  92.10.    Postpaid  for  S-.r,<>, 

Send  In  your  order  at  onee,  as  (his  Is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  planting. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

117  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 

Orders  now  taken  for  November  delivery 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


S10  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


728  Con.  Realty  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
other  light 
propping 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  of  flat 

galvanized  sreelj^  inches  wide. 


SPfttMe  Lock  Hook 
tor  otaimous  mop- 

■"IMC  AMOTTtAUWO 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prlr es  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cal.: 


Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  pomona.  cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  HASJIUSSEV,  Manager. 
TREE  9,  SHRUBBERY  AMD  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plaas  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 
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We  have  the  largest 
and  finest  stock  of 
citrus  trees  of  every 
description.  We  in- 
vite your  inspection 
and  orders  for 

VALENCIAS 
WASHINGTON 
NAVEL 

and  all  other  varieties 
of   oranges.     Also  for 
EUREKA,  LISBON  & 
VILLA  FRANCA 
LEMONS 

which  are  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties and  planted  almost  exclusively. 
We  can  also  supply  you  with  a 
fine  stock  of 

POMELOS  (grape  fruit) 
in  the  leading  varieties. 
Our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  our  immense  nurseries  at  Exeter 
(Tulare  County)  and  La  Habia 
(Orange  County).  We  guarantee  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  STURDY,  WELL  MATURED, 
and  FREE  FROM  SCALE.  If  you 
buy  "R.  &  W."  trees  you  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  citrus  stock 
obtainable  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  Book 
'•Citrus  Fruits  in  California." 
tt  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
describes  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  citrus  fruit  culture  from 
the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  Sent  free  on 
request.  .  -ili 

We  also  carry  a  fine  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL   TREES   &  SHRUBS 
of      every     description,  including 
Palms,  Cypress,  etc. 
Call  or  Wriie  for  Catalog  and  Price*. 


Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Each  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  is 
used  In  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  hoose 
about  each  tree,  which  In- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  loss  in  your 
tree  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  in  the  winter 
while  the  bark  is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned In  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  each  you 
(Si*.0  am  could  protect  fhem?  Think 
*TW'**W1  it  over,  and  write  us  for 
samples  and  prices  or  phone  us  your 
wants — Greene  1S25. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

935  E.  CENTRAL  AVE..  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 

$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
<TUe  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  ajid  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
100  eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


One  *25  Collie  pup  for  $7.50  to  first 
taker:  10  weeks  old;  golden  sable,  large 
'handsome  specimen,  long  line,  perfect  dis- 
position. Pine  Hill  Farm,  R.  R.  2,  St. 
Helena.  Cal. 


lack  of  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
oil  producers,  who,  instead  of  destroying 
the  superfluous  liquid  refuse  after  press- 
ing the  fruit,  left  it  exposed  to  the  air, 
which  practice  gives  rise  to  the  breed- 
ing of  the  deadly  fly." 


Hop  Items. 

A  company  of  Japanese  have  leased  300 
acres  of  hop  land  near  Yuba  City,  160 
acres  of  which  are  already  in  hops. 

Harry  Frasor  has  sold  a  one-third  in- 
terest of  his  Nord  hop  ranch,  near  Chico, 
to  P.  M.  Rooney,  of  Sacramento,  for  $150,- 
000.  The  ranch  is  said  to  have  produced 
3000  bales  this  year,  but  a  large  addi- 
tional acreage  will  bp  planted  the  com- 
ing season.  Mr.  Fraser's  Mendocino  ranch 
is  said  to  have  yielded  4700  bales  and  he 
.leaves  next  week  for  the  East  and  Eng- 
land on  business  connected  with  the  sale 
of  these  stocks  of  hops,  most  of  which 
remain  in  warehouse. 

The  price  of  1912  hops  quoted  around 
the  20-cent  mark  does  not  attract  the 
growers,  and  they  are  holding  out  for 
25  cents  or  better. 

The  Fraser  system  of  raising,  picking 
and  drying  is  said  to  cost  about  11  cents 
per  pound. 


Prunes. 

The  prune-growers  of  Santa  Clara  who 
have  held  on  for  better  prices  still  keep 
their  storerooms  locked,  awaiting  calls 
for  their  stock  at  figures  "yhich  they  con- 
sider prevailing  conditions  justify.  Noth- 
ing definite,  however,  has  transpired  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  reports  from  the  East 
would  indicate  that  the  markets  show 
signs  of  stiffening,  that  the  demand  for 
California  prunes  is  beginning  to  assert 
itself  and  there  are  rumors  that  Coast 
buyers  have  telegraphed  their  Eastern 
brokers  withdrawing  prior  quotations. 
The  latter  action  would  lead  to  the  as- 
sumption that  the  buyers  either  have  no 
stock  in  hand,  or,  if  they  have,  they,  too, 
have  read  the  signs  for  advanced  prices, 
in  which  they  are  willing  to  participate 
and  have  decided  to  "sit  tight"  them 
selves  for  a  while. 


Tulare  Citrus  Season  Opens. 

The  shipment  of  the  navel  orance  crop 
of  Tulare  county  commenced  last  week, 
when  the  Stewart  Fruit  Co.  despatched 
the  first  car  to  the  Eastern  markets.  All 
the  packing  houses  of  this  citrus  district 
are  now  in  operation,  and  both  the  lemon 
and  orange  crops  are  said  to  nearly  equal 
(hose  of  last  year  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  damage  by  the  drop  of  last 
June  has  not  caused  so  much  damage 
as  was  reported  at  that  time. 


Raisins  Raising. 

Reports  from  Fresno  are  to  the  effect 
that  although  there  has  been  slight  move- 
ment in  raisins,  the  market  is  beginning 
to  show  more  life  and  several  small  lots 
of  Muscats  have  been  bought  at  2%  cents. 
Very  few  growers  have  fancy  goods,  and 
the  shortage  in  this  class  is  expected  to 
drive  the  price  for  high-grade  stock  to 
3Vj  cents  per  pound  or  better,  with  little 
demand  for  the  poorer  grades. 


Land  Deal  in  Riverside. 

A  large  deal  has  just  been  consum 
mated  by  which  1300  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  In  the  Moreno  valley,  Riverside 
county,  has  been  purchased  by  a  Los  An- 
geles syndicate  for  $150  per  acre.  It  is 
proposed  to  plant  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  to  citrus  fruits,  but  some  of  the 
more  elevated  portions  will  be  devoted  to 
other  crops.  Abundant  water  has  been 
developed  for  irrigation  purposes. 


Koreans  Will  Cultivate  Rice. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Japan- 
ese, a  company  of  Koreans  have  acquired 


a  tract  of  640  acres  west  of  Gridley,  in 
Butte  county,  which  they  will  plant  to 
rice.    They  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 


rice  culture  and  declare  the  land  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  rice  production  than  most 
of  the  rice  land  of  their  own  country. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  bad  no  trouble  in  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  nan 
small. 

It  Is  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  xlionlne  Increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousand*  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  It  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  It  to  do  so  In  the  face  of  tills  competition t 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It  f 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  i:  II  in  I  na  I  e  waste!  .Pack,  honestly! 
Creute  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  Industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  Is  this  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  Indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish  fair  and  living  prices  for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  It  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  yon  for— union  and  success,  or  competition  and  Ipsa! 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  \  to  | 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Clant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don't  invest  in 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 

211  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BE  RE  A,  OHIO 


VETCH      BURR  CLOVER 

Are  the  best  cover  crops — having  great  Nitrogen  gathering  proper- 
ties.   Write  us  for  full  information. 

ALFALFA  SEED  free  from  dodder  and  other  weed  seeds. 
Samples  and  prices  furnished  upon  application. 
Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 


TOO    J  STREET 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  J884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

S3'  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  mat  cuts 
(torn  both  . sides  of 
the  limb  and  doe*  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  mi 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Moisture  in  Butter. 


Nearly  all  discussions  of  the  moisture 
content  of  butter  have  been  in  relation  to 
creamery  operation.  Viewing  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  home  or  small 
dairy  operation,  Professor  Guthrie  gives 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  some  suggestions 
which  may  be  interesting  to  sorrie  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  so  old  fashioned 
as  to  make  their  own  butter: 

Why  Limit  the  Water? — We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  a  regulation  has  been  made 
which  fixes  the  maximum  moisture 
limit  Of  butter.  Most  of  our  manufac- 
tured foodstuffs  must  be  limited  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Some  people  who 
question  the  advisability  of  having  a 
maximum  limit  of  16%  water  in  butter 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  soap 
industry,  by  skill  and  practice,  hard  soap 
has  been  made  which  contained  80% 
water.  Probably  no  butter-maker  could 
make  good  table  butter  with  four  fifths 
water;  nevertheless  instances  are  on  rec- 
ord of  butter  containing  30  to  40%  mois- 
ture. Nice  waxy  butter  may  contain  from 
about  11  to  14Vj%  or  even  15  to  16% 
water.  Of  course  some  butter-makers  can 
incorporate  more  moisture  and  still  have 
waxy  butter.  It  is  usually  ,  best  for  the 
farmer  to  plan  on  not  more  than  14% 
water. 

How  to  Get  Water  Into  Butter. — It 
has  been  hinted  that  the  incorporation  of 
moisture  in  butter  is  an  art.  It  may  be. 
However,  carefulness  is  the  key  to  the 
problem. 

1.  Carefulness  in  maintaining  uniform 
temperature. 

2.  Carefulness  in  having  very  nearly  a 
uniform  amount  of  cream  in  the  churn. 

3.  Carefulness  in  controlling  the  rich- 
ness of  the  cream  so  that  it  will  test  very 
nearly  the  same  per  cent  butter-fat  churn- 
ing after  churning. 

4.  Carefulness  in  working,  etc. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  classes  in  but- 
ter-making analyzed  the  butter  immedi- 
ately after  the  buttermilk  has  been 
drawn  off.  It  contained  22.5%  water. 
Then  it  was  washed  in  the  same  amount 
of  water  that  there  was  buttermilk  and 
afterward  the  analysis  showed  17.5% 
water  After  salting  and  working  the 
butter  contained  15.5%  water.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  was  54°  F.  The 
temperature  of  the  wash  water  was  55° 
F.  Now  what  might  have  happened  if 
the  churning  temperature  had  been  a  few 
degrees  higher?  Probably  the  churning 
process  would  have  taken  so  much  less 
time  that  the  butter  would  have  been 
over-churned,  and  instead  of  it  being  in  a 
nice  pop-corn  condition  it  would  have 
been  in  large  lumps,  and  therefore  more 
moisture  enclosed. 

Working  in  Wash  Water. — What  If 
the  washing  temperature  had  been 
higher?  Most  likely  it  would  have  made 
the  butter  soft,  and  consequently  less 
moisture  would  have  been  expressed  in 
the  working  process.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  temperature  had  been  lower  the 
butter  would  have  been  harder  and  more 
moisture  expressed  in  working. 

A  few  winters  ago  the  writer  instructed 
his  class  to  use  a  churning  temperature 
of  56°  F.  One  squad  made  a  mistake  and 
used  66°  F.  It  was  our  policy  to  regu- 
late our  temperatures  so  that  the  churn- 
ing process  would  require  from  30  to  45 
minutes.  As  a  result  of  the  high  tem- 
perature the  butter  come  in  10  minutes  in 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 


ht-nded  by 
•luce  n.Hiuv  Pletertje  Segla  H.  B. 

No.  84485. 


Young  ball  calves  for  nale. 
FIOR1I1KI    LAND  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Hardrvlek,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office,  815  Nev.  Bank  Bide. 


big  lumps.  After  washing  and  working 
it  contained  33%  moisture.  The  butter 
was  so  soft  that  practically  no  water  was 
expressed  in  the  working  process.  The 
only  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  chill  the 
butter  and  then  work  out  the  water  the 
next  day.  On  the  following  day  we  com- 
puted the  number  of  pounds  of  water  that 
should  be  worked  out.  When  we  had 
drawn  off  that  weight  of  water  we  tested 
the  butter  and  found  that  it  contained 
14.5%  water.  Of  course  the  body  of  the 
butter  was  injured  by  the  excessive  work- 
ing, but  that  was  better  than  to  sell  an 
adulterated  product. 

Temperature  the  Ci'i.rRiT. — It  is  appar 
ent  that  the  temperature  is  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  control  of  moisture 
in  butter.  Our  best  creameries  regulate 
the  temperatures  very  carefully,  and  they 
try  to  have  the  various  factors  affecting 
the  incorporation  of  moisture  in  butter 
as  uniform  from  day  to  day  as  possible. 
One  or  two  degrees  is  often  enough  to 
make  the  difference  between  normal  and 
adulterated  butter. 

In  some  way  the  farmer  making  butter 
should  have  a  method  of  controlling  the 
temperature  of  his  cream  during  the 
ripening  process.  An  insulated  box  on 
the  order  of  a  tireless  cooker  would  be  a 
great  help.  A  more  sanitary  apparatus 
would  be  a  water  barrel.  Such  a  barrel 
can  be  easily  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Instead  of  knocking  the  head  in,  cut  off  a 
cross  section  at  a  point  just  below  the  top 
of  the  can.  The  top  cross-section  should 
be  hinged  to  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel. 
This  top  will  fit  nicely  on  the  main  bar- 
rel and  keep  out  the  warm  air.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  barrel  should 
be  controlled.  Hot  water  could  be  poured 
in  if  necessary  or  cold  water  could  be 
passed  through.  In  either  case,  take  out 
the  can  and  stir  the  water,  and  take  the 
temperature  with  a  thermometer  and  not 
with  the  finger,  for  chance  methods  must 
not  be  used.  In  cooling  with  cold  water 
it  is  well  to  pass  it  into  the  barrel  at  the 
bottom  and  let  it  overow  at  the  top. 

By  using  normal  temperatures  there  is 
little  danger  of  too  much  moisture  being 
incorporated.  But  if  high  temperatures 
are  used,  watch  out  for  Uncle  Sam.  A 
great  deal  of  farm-made  butter  does  not 
contain  as  much  moisture  as  it  should, 
largely  because  it  is  washed  at  a  tem- 
perature that  is  too  low,  and  the  water  is 
easily  expressed  from  the  resulting  hard 
butter.  Also  much  of  our  dairy  butter 
has  the  water  expressed  by  over-working. 
All  creameries  should  have  a  moisture 
test  for  butter,  and  many  dairymen  could 
well  afford  to  have  one,  not  only  to  keep 
them  for  paying  an  adulteration  tax, 
but  to  help  them  to  improve  their  methods 
of  manufacture,  if  there  is  not  enough 
water  in  their  butter.  On  many  farms  it 
would  easily  be  possible  to  increase  the 
moisture  content  of  the  butter  2%  and 
still  be  within  the  law. 

What  the  Extra  Water  Is  Worth. — 
Let  us  calculate  what  an  increase  of  2% 
moisture  would  amount  to  in  one  year  in 
a  10-cow  dairy.  The  2%  moisture  is  ap- 
proximately 2%  increase  in  over-run.  We 
will  say  that  the  cows  average  200  pounds 
of  butter-fat  annually.  The  herd  of  10 
cows  would  yield  2000  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  An  increase  of  29?  over-run  would  be 
an  increase  of  40  pounds,  at  25  cents  per 
pound,  or  $10.  A  moisture  test  may  be 
obtained  for  $10.  On  many  farms  the 
moisture  test  would  be  paid  for  in  one 
year  by  the  increase  in  over-run,  and  be- 
sides the  farmer  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  exactly  how  he  stands 
in  relation  to  the  law.  The  operation  of 
the  moisture  test  is  as  easy  to  learn  as 
the  Babcock  test. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


A  Power  House  ojUiVheels! 


engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired— the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  \% 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 


ilson 


IRRIGATION, 
PURPOSES, 


Gil 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PumP  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
40p«rkst.  »t.washinKton.wi».  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors   San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 


Pacific  Tanks  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
SIS  Market  St.,  San  Franclaeo,  Cal. 
Kentoa  Station,  Portland,  Ok. 
404  Equitable  Hank  Bdg.,  I. cm  Angeles.  Cal. 


FACTORIES  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORB. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO—    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sta.,  Saa  Franclaeo,  Cal. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folderB  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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Handling  a  Jersey  Bull. 


Jersey  bulls  have  a  reputation  of  be- 
ing dangerous,  subject  to  "brainstorms", 
and  likely  to  "fly  off  the  handle"  at  any 
time  after  a  long  period  of  good  behavior. 
Holsteins,  Short  horns,  and  other  bulls 
of  more  sluggish  temperament  seldom 
give  the  trouble  that  Jerseys  do,  or 
Guernseys,  which  have  almost  equally 
highly  developed  nervous  systems. 

Now  this  reputation  is  partly,  but  not 
entirely,  deserved,  and  with  the  proper 
training  and  care  Jersey  bulls  would  be 
almost  as  safe  as  a  good  cow,  although 
always  it  would  be  wise  to  watch  out 
for  them.  The  viciousness  and  tendency 
to  sudden  attacks  of  madness  are  due 
fundamentally  to  a  good  high  spirit,  an 
admirable  thing  of  itself  and  something 
that  no  good  Jersey  bull  could  afford  to 
be  without.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
inherent  meanness  is  due  manly  to  poor 
judgment  in  handling,  and  that  ""brain- 
storms" of  animals  not  naturally  vicious 
are  due  to  an  unhealthy  physical  condi- 
tion. •  On  the  latter  subject  an  exact  par- 
allel is  found  with  human  beings.  Irri- 
tability and  lack  of  self-control  is  never 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  arlvem  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  stockmen  becauate  they 
itlve  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  267,  BERKELEY,  CAL,. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  I RANCISCO 


found  in  normally  born,  healthy,  vigorous 
persons.  Brainstorms  in  human  beings 
are  always  found  in  persons  either  ab- 
normal by  heredity  or  illness,  or  in  per- 
sons who  by  dissipation  and  weakness 
are  not  in  good  physical  condition. 
Brainstorms  are  also  found  only  in  per- 
sons of  a  rather  nervous  temperament, 
who  would  be  all  right  if  they  were  well 
and  In  a  good  mental  condition.  Now  the 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  have  the  high- 
strung  temperament,  and,  even  if  not 
mean  naturally,  when  by  poor  care  they 
get  into  poor  physical  condition  their 
nerves  often  get  the  better  of  them  for 
very  slight  reasons,  and  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack  upon  their  handler  re- 
sults. Bulls  of  other  breeds  with  more 
sluggish  dispositions  might  be  in  poor 
condition  without  being  dangerous.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  horses,  as  a  slow- 
moving  draft  stallion  is  much  less  likely 
to  be  dangerous  than  a  high-strung  Thor- 
oughbred. 

The  next  important  part  of  Jersey  bull 
temper  is  natural  and  continual  mean- 
ness. This  also  is  quite  surely  due  to 
a  highly  developed  nervous  system  ac- 
companied by  poor  handling.  Short-horns 
and  Holsteins  will  often  accept  bossing 
by  their  owners  that  the  Jerseys  do  not 
recognize  and  which  makes  them  think 
of  battle  whenever  they  receive  it.  That 
is  no  fault  of  the  Jerseys;  it  is  a  fault 
of  treating  them  unwisely.  This  was 
shown  clearly  with  a  certain  dairyman 
in  one  of  our  main  dairying  sections  very 
recently.  He  had  through  experience  de- 
veloped the  proper  system  of  handling 
Jersey  bulls,  having  been  grading  up  his 
herd  for  many  years.  One  young  bull 
was  as  gentle  as  could  be  until  a  little 
while  ago  one  of  the  milkers  was  trying 
to  move  him  from  one  pen  to  another, 
and  when  he  was  slow  about  moving,  hit 
him  a  light  tap,  just  as  one  would  slap 
a  horse  to  make  him  stand  over,  not 
enough  to  hurt  in  the  slightest,  but  only 
as  a  hint  to  get  him  to  move. 

The  bull  recognized  the  hint,  that  it 
•was  not  a  pat  of  affection,  but  a  slap, 
and  showed  fight  immediately.  He  was 
quieted  before  he  got  excited  about  it, 
but  for  a  week  afterward  whenever  he 
saw  that  milker  he  would  paw  the  ground 
and  talk  politics. 

The  difference  between  Jerseys  and 
common  bulls  was  seen  when  grading  up 
was  first  started.  The  grade  Durhams 
and  a  Holstein  first  owned  on  the  dairy 
could  be  bossed  around  without  trouble 
and  thought  nothing  about  it.  The  first 
Jersey  was  started  off  in  the  same  way 
and  showed  such  fight  that  he  was  more 
or  less  quarrelsome  continually  thereafter. 
His  successors  were  all  handled  with 
gloves  and,  being  given  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  good  care,  never  gave  any  trou- 
ble until  the  occurrence  just  referred  to. 

The  young  bulls  are  all  at  first  play- 
ful. When  they  get  so  large  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  troublesome  they  are 
pastured  with  a  few  heifers  and  a  heavy 
chain  of  about  thirty  feet  is  attached  to 
their  nose  ring.  This  gives  them  no 
great  bother,  but  keeps  them  from  get- 
ting too  frolicsome  and  enables  their 
handlers  to  go  up  to  them  at  any  time 
and  get  acquainted.  Before  very  long 
the  bulls  are  accustomed  to  being  petted 
and  managed,  and  thereafter  give  no 
trouble.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  do 
nothing  to  irritate  them. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  bull  nat- 
urally mean  can  be  put  in  his  proper 
place  by  making  him  work  himself  tired 
frequently,  or  by  showing  him  that  his 
owner  is  really  boss  in  some  way  that 
won't  hurt  him,  but  that  is  another  thing 
from  bringing  up  a  bull  In  the  right 
temper  in  the  first  place.  D.  J.  W. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 
SHORT  -  HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


'Hillcrest  Lad"— Fir«t  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair,  1 1 19. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOCK 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  Imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  In  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair.  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prlie»  Won  by  Flock,  1»11 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  16  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships: 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 

BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  fall  particulars  apply  t» 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

605  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1«r.1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4»80 
132«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


,  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  r imply  put'in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

50:i  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


RpnWnAll  TAMKW  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
IlLUtVUUU  M.  rtl^l  n.CJ  i  nad  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep, 
110.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMF»S» 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


ITKK-HKED  RKOISTKRED  PERCHE- 
IIONS  AND  BELGIAN'S.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm.  Los 
Altos.  Cal.  

Tun  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale, 
las.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

KUBY  &  BOWERS.  Davis.  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Fetal  u  ma.  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P..  Cal.  

REGISTEKED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stork  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


BFEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp. 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale.   

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Man. 
ager.  Newman.  Cal.   


SHORT- HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna.  Ravenna,  Ohio.  

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo.  

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo.  

 SWINE.  

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews.  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Duroc-Jersey  Boars  and 
Sows  and  young  stock  imported  from 
Iowa,  for  sale  cheap.  Immediate  deliv- 
ery.   G.  Klistein,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stonk  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs.  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolltic,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  130 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co..  Cal.  

>uliU  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Rerkshlre.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS ;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
woodland,  Cal. 

U.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion     Herd   of     Berkshires;  also 

Short-homa.  

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  Hlgh-Claas 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR 
SALE,  known  as  Flora's  Raymond  22354. 
Or  will  trade  for  heifers.  Ho  carries 
a  blue  ribbon  of  both  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia State  fairs  1912.  Also  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine,  young  and  elder  stock, 
for  sale.  They  carry  blood  of  cham- 
pions from  the  East  on  both  sides.  Ed 
E.  Johnson,  Turloek,  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS  and  bull  calves. 
Alfalfa  orchard  land;  no  irrigation  re- 
quired. Gaited  saddle,  driving  and  busi- 
ness horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal.   

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal. — Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 

hogs.  

R  WCINES  RANCH,  Palclnes,  Cal.— Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

H    WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
l-tnrkshires  and  Jerseys. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG  WAY  WITH 
HOGS. 


{Continued  Frtm  Page  441  ) 
When  one  starts  out  to  breed  a  herd  of 
hogs  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  as  a  life's 
work.  First,  for  the  dollars  and  cents 
that  is  in  it,  and  second  tr>  improve  it  so 
that  his  sons  will  follow  on  in  the  work. 
The  writer  has  in  mind  only  one  man  in 
ihis  country  who  has  ever  devoted  his 
life's  work  to  raising  hogs,  and  the  son, 
after  the  father,  has  improved  on  the 
work.  In  Great  Britain  you  find  this  to 
be  the  case  pretty  much  all  over,  not 
only  in  breeding  hogs,  but  in  all  other 
kinds  of  stock.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Britain  is  termed  "The  Stud  Farm  of 
the  World." 

Location  Impoutant. — When  one  starts 
out  to  establish  a  herd  of  pure  bred  hogs, 
the  location  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. If  in  the  summer  time  the 
v.eather  should  become  very  hot,  abun 
dance  of  shade  should  be  provided.  The 
character  of  the  soil  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  because  hogs  need  a  va 
riety  of  mineral  substances  for  the  nor 
mal  working  of  their  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation, also  for  the  production  of  bone. 
It  is  true  that  these  mineral  substances 
may  be  supplied  artificially,  but  this  is 
never  quite  as  good  as  when  they  are 
found  in  the  natural  state.  The  farm 
1  hat  is  used  for  raising  a  herd  of  hogs 
should  be  near  a  shipping  station,  be- 
cause both  the  shipping  facilities  and  tie 
demand  for  such  hogs  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Ski.k<  tin<;  Hoes. — The  breed  of  hogs 
that  the  young  breeder  determines  to 
breed  should  be  of  the  kind  that  will  sell 
in  the  locality  where  he  establishes  his 
herd.  If  he  is  breeding  for  pork,  any  of 
the  California  breeds,  such  as  Berkshires, 
Poland-Chinas  or  Duroc  Jersey  will  be 
all  right. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  brood  sows  when  one 
determines  to  start  a  herd.  Prolificacy 
is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  which 
should  be  used  in  starting  a  pure-bred 
herd.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one  of  the 
above  breeds  which  has  been  knocked  con- 
siderably by  the  others  on  account  of  not 
being  prolific.  This  is  absolutely  with- 
out foundation.  The  same  trouble  19 
found  in  all  breeds  if  care  is  not  exer- 
cised to  omit  this  danger. 

In  selecting  brood  sows  one  ought  al- 
ways to  buy  pigs  from  large  litters,  and 
the  boar  should  be  selected  from  litters 
of  the  same  kind.  The  old  common  law 
stands  good  in  this  case,  "like  gets  like." 

Size  is  another  foundation  stone  which 
should  be  used  in  establishing  a  herd  of 
hogs,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised 
to  know  just  exactly  how  that  size  has 
been  attained  in  the  herds  of  hogs  you 
should  visit  when  about  to  purchase  a 
foundation  herd. 

How  Hoos  Should  Grow. — Every  change 
in  condition  affects  the  growth  of  a  hog. 
No  hog  can  show  the  best  of  which  he  is 
capable  unless  he  is  kept  in  uniformly 
good  condition  throughout  his  entire  ex- 
istence. He  must  be  fed  well  from  the 
day  he  was  dropped  in  order  to  secure 
rapid  healthy  progress  and  full  develop- 
ment at  an  early  age.  There  must  not  be 
any  set-back  to  growth  or  condition,  other- 
wise the  loss  will  assuredly  be  greater 
than  the  gain  previously  made.  There- 
fore the  new  breeder  must  be  fully  de- 
termined that  the  sows  he  is  purchasing 
has  the  qualities  of  what  we  have  above 
stated,  or  his  sows  will  not  have  the  size 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  developing  of 
a  first-class  herd. 

Quality. — -This  is  another  foundation 
stone  which  must  be  used  in  building  up 
a  herd  of  pure-bred  hoga.  Quality  in  a 
hog  should  be  considered  just  the  same  as 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed  my  S UI res  iron 
lNt  and  -ml  on  Four-year-old  Stallloiu. 
1st  and  -ml  on  Thsst  HXH  StiilllouN. 
1st  ou  I  oor-yeur-old  Marea, 
1st  ou  Tlirec-ycnr-ol«l  Mare*. 
1st  on  One-yenr-olil  Marea. 
Champion  Sfulllon  ami  ChaiuuUn  Mare. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  Is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CA1IF0RMA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Clydesdale  Marts.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  on  hand  and  can  give 
you  the  most  horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Arnlla  !>■■  Knl.  one  j-i-nr  2S.n«r..f>  Iba.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  flurke.  alx  monlha .  1.S.2S.VK  Iba.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Youner  Pisrs  and  Hoes  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCTSCO. 


t  Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00 
•  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

ores  1  00  ft.  in  1  0  hours.    One  man  can  run  it ;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road  ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapsione— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
drills  Ibat.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  hare  proven  this  the  fasten  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..  ■     Box  412,  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos.  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


E  ATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
i'rntlucts. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
ROKERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 


Trees 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  *  STACFFER. 
Ofllee:    1124    California  St.,    San  Francisco. 


SIMPLE  OIL,  ENGINE 

Simple  &  Fool-proof. 

Burns  Distillate,  Stove  Distillate. 
Kerosene. 
%  Pint  per  H  P.  Hour. 
No  Electrical  Ignition. 
Cheapest  to  Buy  and  Operate. 
8-7-10-15-20-26-40  H.P. 

\V.  W,  PRICE, 
400  Se\cutu  St.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

Aincrtenn  Pumps,  \V.  E.  Motors  anil 
Telephone  Supplier),  I. urn  Machine*. 
Mon-Cnrhon  <  filmier  Oil.  Everything 
for  the  Farm. 
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in  a  Short-horn  or  in  a  Holstein.  When 
the  whole  general  appearance  is  that  of 
smoothness  and  refinement,  you  have  then 
quality  in  a  hog.    When  you  find  a  sow 

LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications    PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  Bale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


KEEP  IT! 
HANDYI 


You  can  never  tell  when  a  horse  I 
is  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint*  [ 
Spavin,  Ringbone  or  a  lamenesi 
Yet  It  Is  bound  to  happen  s.-oner 
or  later.   And  you  can't  afford  to 
keep  him  Id  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Sayerof  324  BronsorT* 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes:  I  w  ould  not  be 
without  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

.  It  ia  a  priceless  liniment  for 
'  both  man  and  beast. 

Get  Kendall's  Spavin 
|  Cure  atany  druggist's. 

nnw  r^incJrlfl  "Treatlseon  the  Horse"  | 
iPAYiN  lUl't  H  —free— or  write  to 

Dr.  B.J.  KEN&ALL  CO. 
LEnosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.S.A. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


that  is  coarse  and  ungainly  in  her  make- 
up, discard  her,  because  it  will  take  a  gen- 
eration to  breed  her  offspring  up  to 
smoothness  and  refinement  known  as 
quality.  When  we  speak  of  a  sow  being 
full  of  quality  we  mean  her  hair  is  fine, 
the  skin  smooth,  the  bone  is  also  smooth 
and  not  too  large,  fne  flesh  showing  con- 
siderable firmness  and  elastic  to  the 
touch,  indicating  a  large  proportion  of 
lean  meat.  If  a  young  breeder  starting 
out  in  the  hog  business  will  look  to  these 
three  great  essential  points,  size,  pro- 
lificacy and  quality,  and  will  exercise  care 
in  the  developing  and  managing  of  his 
herd,  he  will  have  started  out  on  the  right 
road  to  breed  hogs  which  are  in  great  de- 
mand today  in  California. 

An  Exemplary  Instance. — Another 
drawback  to  the  producing  of  hogs  in  this 
State  for  the  market  is  the  careless  and 
slow  way  in  which  our  hog  raisers  carry 
on  their  business.  Instead  of  having  two 
crops  a  year  they  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  one,  a  short  one  at  that,  and 
lacking  both  quality  and  size.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  one  hog  plant  in  this  State 
which  if  the  rest  would  copy  from  would 
greatly  multiply  the  production  of  hogs 
in  California.  Our  agricultural  colleges 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
after  a  hog  crosses  the  200-pound  mark  he 
will  not  make  you  any  more  money  and 
his  gain  in  weight  will  only  pay  for  the 
food  consumed.  The  owner  of  this  plant, 
believing  that  these  college  demonstra- 
tions are  true,  endeavors  to  raise  two  crops 
of  hogs  in  one  year,  his  ambition  and  aim 
is  to  get  the  first  lot  off  before  the  second 
lot  is  weaned  from  the  sow,  about  seven 
months  old,  weighing  from  150  to  225 
pounds.  These  hogs  run  on  an  alfalfa 
field  after  they  are  twelve  weeks  old  and 
are  fed  all  the  middlings  and  milk  that 
they  can  eat.  The  feed  for  the  evening 
is  generally  made  ready  in  the  morning 
by  pouring  the  milk  over  the  middlings, 
allowing  it  to  set  all  day  to  soak  up,  thus 
making  the  feed  to  be  fed  in  the  form  of 
a  dough.  This  has  been  found  to  be  much 
more  satisfactory  for  taking  on  fat  than 
feeding  it  in  the  evening  in  the  form  of 
slop.  Anyone  who  has  ever  fitted  stock 
for  the  show  ring  will  know  that  this 
method  of  feeding  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  if  followed  by  the  young  breeder  as 
well  as  the  large  feeder,  good  results  will 
certainly  accrue. 

The  shelter  provided  for  the  hogs  on 
the  plant  above  mentioned  are  small 
houses  built  in  cone  fashion  about  six 
feet  square  and  made  on  skids  so  they 
can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
Another  reason  for  these  small  houses  is 
not  to  have  too  many  hogs  together  in 
one  place,  which  is  a  good  preventive  for 
keeping  away  disease.  These  houses  are 
also  used  in  the  farrowing  season,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  intelligence  the 
sows  show  in  going  to  their  own  little 
house. 

The  watering  process  is  handled  en- 
tirely with  troughs  governed  by  a  float, 
each  watering  trough  is  so  covered  on  top 
as  to  allow  nothing  but  the  head  of  the 
hog  to  get  into  it  to  drink,  therefore  pre- 
venting them  from  wallowing  in  the 
water  during  the  hot  season.  A  wallow- 
ing pond  has  been  built  on  this  plant 
about  two  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  In 
diameter.  This  pond  is  kept  full  of  water 
all  the  time,  with  enough  dip  in  it  to 
kill  all  lice  and  fleas  which  are  generally 
found  on  hogs.  The  hogs  usually  can  be 
found  in  this  pond  nearly  all  the  time 
during  a  hot  spell,  and  their  hair  and 
skin  generally  looks  very  smooth,  indi- 
cating a  healthy  condition.  A  roof  has 
been  built  over  this  pond  with  an  eave 
trough  all  around  it,  thus  carrying  the 
water  away  during  a  storm,  and  In  the 
summer  it  keeps  the  hot  sun  from  blister- 
ing the  hogs. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Chowchilla  Ranch 


HARVESTING  ALFALFA. 

108,000  acres  Choice  Alfalfa  Lands  in  the  center  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  California,  best  of  soil  with  ideal  irrigation  and 
drainage  conditions,  abundance  of  water,  good  transportation  facil- 
ities and  close  to  good  markets.  This  large  tract  is  now  being  cut 
up  in  small  farms  and  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  and  on 
easy  terms. 

Write  or  call  on  us  for  prices  and  terms. 

Wholesale  prices  quoted  on  application. 

(Cut  and  mail  this  coupon  today.) 

UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  COMPANY 

313-323  Bankers  Investment  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  without  cost  to  me,  rllustrateGi  booklet  describing 
Chowchilla  Ranch. 

Name  "... . . . ... ... ..... ... ...... ...  •. . . . . .  y». ..... 

Address  


The  Pump  That  Satisfies  Thousands 

The  American  Centrifugal  Pump 

P-R-O-O-F — Ask  those  who  use  them,  then 
purchase  the  pump  by  name  and  satisfy  your- 
self. 

There  is  a  very  simple  reason  why  The 
American  Centrifugal  Pump  is  the  most  effi- 
cient pump.  It  is  only  because  it  is  the  most  scientific  and  most 
carefully  made  pump  in  every  detail.  And  all  the  making  of  such 
a  pump  is  all  detail.  No  parts  can  be  slighted,  from  the  designing, 
the  selection  of  the  material,  the  assembled  and  fitted  parts.  It  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  who  build  American  Centrifugal 
Pumps  who  make  the  efficiency  of  the  pumps  in  actual  use. 

Over  50  designs  and  hundreds  of  sizes  to  choose  from.  Buy  the 
pump  by  name — -"American" — the  catalogue  No.  124  is  free.  Write 
today. 

California  Hydrualic  Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

70  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Sales  Representatives  for  the  Muncie  Crude  (Fuel)  Oil  Engine. 


ROOFING 

Same  kind  you  pay  double  price  for 
at  home.  We  save  you  on  Sanded 
and  Mica  Roofing  and  Stafford's  House 
Paints.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Dept. 
3,  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  San  Fran 
Cisco,  1661  Mission  Street. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


450 
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California  Beekeeping  Methods. 


Californians  seem  to  be  maintaining 
tbeir  reputation  for  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries important  under  our  local  con- 
ditions. Recently  there  have  been  com- 
munications in  this  line  in  Gleanings 
in  Beekeeping,  of  which  we  extend  local 
knowledge  through  our  columns. 

Combined  Strainer  and  Can  Filler. — 
B.  B.  Hogaboom,  of  Elk  Grove,  writes 
that  for  two  seasons  he  has  used  his 
patant  strainer  and  automatic  can-filler, 
and  finds  the  outfit  satisfactory.  The 
strainer  can  is  40  inches  in  diameter  and 
1C  inches  deep.  The  circular  screen  for 
straining  is  supported  1>4  inches  from 
the  outside  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
can,  while  the  honey  remains  within  31/-: 
inches  from  the  top  all  the  time  as  it  runs, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  strainer  through 
a  tube  up  to  the  gate.  A  small  pan  12 
inches  in  diameter,  %  inch  deep,  %  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  honey  in  the 
strainer  can;  and  it  stops  all  cappings  of 
wax  particles  u,  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  honey,  and  they  at  once  start  to 
rise  from  this  level  instead  of  going  down 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  screen,  as 
they  would  do  if  no  pan  were  used. 

This  strainer  may  be  used  day  after 
day  without  becoming  clogged  unless  the 
honey  is  partly  granulated.  If  it  is 
granulated,  have  a  sectional  screen  by  the 
use  of  which  the  solid  portions  settle  on 
the  lower  part,  while  the  honey  strains 
through  the  upper  part  of  each  section. 
The  parts  of  this  sectional  screen  are 
detachable,  and  may  be  cleaned  very 
quickly.  This  is  not  necessary  except  in 
case  of  large  quantities  of  granulation, 
which  very  seldom  occurs. 

The  automatic  filler  is  shown  very 
plainly.  The  valve  closes  instantly  when 
the  desired  weight  is  reached.  This  is 
automatic,  and  can  not  miss,  as  the  valve 
is  perfectly  loose,  with  not  a  particle  of 
friction  until  it  reaches  its  seat,  where  it 
is  firmly  clasped  with  a  spring.  The  rod 
reaching  from  this  filler  to  the  balance  is 
in  two  sections,  one  going  inside  of  the 
other,  secured  by  set-screw  so  it  can  be 
hung  at  any  height — preferably  from  6>i 
to  8  ft.  from  the  floor,  which  is  out  of  the 
way.  This  device  is  also  datachable  from 
the  strainer,  fitting  any  size  of  strainer 
can.  I  usually  arrange  this  automatic 
filler  with  an  electric  bell  which  always 
announces  to  the  operator  that  the  can  is 
filled.  There  is  about  3'i  inches  of  space 
from  the  level  of  the  honey  in  this  can  to 
the  top  while  running.  This  extra  space 
would  hold  about  10  gallons,  which  avoids 
all  danger  of  overfiowong  while  changing 
cans.  By  the  use  of  this  device  there  is 
no  time  lost  during  a  day  or  week  in  ex- 
tracting, except  to  remove  the  full  can 
and  replace  the  empty — no  cleaning  of 
strainer,  and  no  overflowing  of  honey.  A 
small  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  strainer 
can  is  used  only  to  draw  the  remaining 
honey  after  the  yard  has  been  extracted. 

A  Cappi.no  Melter. — J.  F.  Crowler  of 
Pasadena  tells  of  a  capping  melter  which 
he  has  used  for  several  seasons  that  re- 
quires only  one  gas-stove  to  keep  the 
outfit  hot.  My  melting  tanks  are  double 
walled.  The  outside  tank  is  10x24,  and  18 
inches  deep,  while  the  inside  tank  is  14x 
22x16  inches.  At  2%  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  outside  tank  is  drawn  in  even  with 
the  top  of  the  inside  tank;  then  both  are 
soldered  together,  air  or  steam  tight,  so 
that  uo  steam  escapes  except  through  the 
steam-knife,  which  is  attached  by  solder- 
ing an  ordinary  oil-can  spout  to  the  screw 
top  or  the  place  where  I  put  the  water  in. 
In  this  way  the  honey  and  wax  are  melted 
and  the  knife  is  heated,  all  with  a  one 
burner  gas  stove. 

The  stuff  is  melted,  then  gravity  fed 
into  a  separator.    This  kind  of  machine 


never  clogs,  as  there  is  a  regular  honey 
faucet  passing  through  the  outside  tank 
and  connecting  with  the  inside  one, 
through  which  everything  passes  as  fast  | 
as  melted.  The  heat  is  not  only  con- 
served, but  the  heating  capacity  is  much 
greater,  as  the  inside  tank  is  hot  on  the 
sides  as  well  as  the  bottom.  The  inside 
tank  has  a  partition  six  inches  from  the 
end  which  has  the  faucet.  In  this  parti- 
tion there  is  a  four-inch  slip  gate  to  raise 
and  lower,  similar  to  that  of  the  old- 
fashioned  syrup-vats,  easy  to  slip  and  un- 
clog  if  necessary. 

Of  all  uncapping  devices  the  steam- 
knife,  in  my  opinion,  leads.  When  some- 
one says  that  he  has  a  machine  for  un- 
capping honey,  and  I  find  that  the  ma- 
chine does  not  save  the  wax,  then  I  fail 
to  get  interested.  A  machine  that  doss 
not  save  the  wax  has  no  place  in  my 
apairies.  Show  me  (he  man  who  has  500 
colonies  who  will  give  the  wax  for  ex- 
tracting his  honey,  and  we  will  make  a 
deal  at  once.  With  the  steam-knife  one 
gets  all  of  the  wax,  besides  leaving  the 
comb  in  fine  shape.  I  can  take  my  steam- 
knife  and  shave  cells  down  level  when 
there  is  neither  honey  nor  cappings  on 
them,  opening  the  cells  without  destroy- 
ing the  cell  walls,  and  can  take  off  a 
sheet  of  wax  merely  hanging  together  by 
the  cell  walls,  resembling  a  queen  ex- 
cluder. 

Vkii.ino  Houses  Among  Bees. — Mr. 
Crowder  also  tells  of  removing  loaded 
wagons  from  near  apiaries  or  robbers. 
He  says  he  used  a  rope  for  two  seasons 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  discarded  it 
for  the  simple  plan  of  veiling  the  horses 
by  slitting  an  ordinary  grass-sack  on  one 
edge  from  the  top  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  bottom.  "I  slip  the  sack  over  the 
horses'  heads  and  tie  under  the  throat 
with  string  placed  there  for  that  purpose. 
Then  I  put  the  breast-yoke  and  double- 
trees to  the  team,  slip  the  yokepin  on, 
drop  the  pin  into  the  doubletrees,  and 
I  am  off  in  30  seconds."  As  a  rule,  the 
bees  are  not  bad  if  horses  do  not  shake 
their  heads.  These  sack  veils  eliminate 
that. 

Draining  Honey  Out  of  Cappings. — E. 
L.  Sechrist,  of  Clarksburg,  Yolo  county, 
gives  an  account  of  his  way  of  avoiding 
difficulty  because,  in  his  locality,  honey 
granulates  so  quickly  that  cappings  be- 
come one  solid  mass  in  a  very  few  days 
if  allowed  to  stand  and  drain,  so  some 
kind  of  capping-melter  seems  necessary. 
He  says: 

The  two  I  have  used  this  season  were 
very  satisfactory,  both  being  of  the  same 
design,  one  5  feet,  the  other  6  feet  long. 
Seven  or  eight  feet  might  be  even  better 
if  there  were  space  in  the  extracting- 
room  for  it.  They  are  easily  made,  and 
not  expensive. 

It  is,  in  principle,  a  Mclntyre  uncap- 
ping box  combined  with  a  melter,  the 
melter  being  confined  to  a  space  of  two 
feet  at  one  end  of  the  box,  under  which 
is  a  water-tank  to  be  heated  by  a  one- 
burner  oil-stove. 

The  box  is  6  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  of 
7;-in.  boards,  12  in.  wide,  nailed  to  2 
by  4  legs  32  in.  long.  The  bottom  is  a 
sheet  of  galvanized  iron  with  edges 
turned  up  from  1  in.  at  the  rear  to  3 
in.  at  the  front,  then  turned  outward 
1  in.  for  nailing  to  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  box.  This  gives  a  drop  of  2  in.  from 
the  rear  to  the  wax  outlet.  This  pan  is 
nailed  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  box, 
and  another  board  is  nailed  to  the  legs 
below  the  iron,  as  shown,  supporting  the 
iron  bottom.  At  the  heater  end  there  is 
a  box  enclosing  the  stove  to  prevent 
drafts  and  to  confine  the  heat.  A  door 
admits  of  lighting  the  stove  and  of  re- 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

I N  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CHOP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATKR  SI  1*1*1. Y— Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPOHTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICKS — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  In  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soli  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  th»  attnehed 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars 

K LJ H 1>J  I RRIGATED  LAND  CO 

412  MARKET  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying    Hogs.  Poultry,  General  Farming. 

Alfalfa,  Berries,  Been,  Garden  Truck. 
"P  r.p."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


THIS  FENCE  V 


But 


Strong 


IS 

Because  It  is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self-regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


fkunnKlA  Because  it  Is  double  ual- 
II11lM|I|P  vanlzed   and  securely 

*"  locked. 

Because  It  Is  sold  t\v  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Cheap 


Est  i  mates 
Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

822  E.  Main  St.  Stockton,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited" 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGWLS 


FROM   MARKET  STREET  FERRY   10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  T^n^cl  Comfort  In  afforded  on  till*  trnln.  The  Ohwcrvat  lon-Lllirnry- "'liili- 
rooni  Cor  Is  a  special  feature.  Dally  market  report*  and  UWI  Items  arc  re- 
ceived hy  telegraph.  Your  ivnuts  arc  looked  after  by  attentive  employ,'*  ami 
the  Ulnliii;  Cur  Service  l»  excellent.  The  route  mnm  the  Sterna  ami  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Cnnon  and  over  the  TrnuN-Contlnentnl  Divide,  In  a 
moat  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OF  HIGHEST   ST  A  \  HARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 

San  Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.     Phone  .Sutter  2040. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  PRAlfCISCOl 
Flood  DulldinK-    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  lliilldlntr.    Phone  Kearny  3100. 
Third  and  TotvnMend  Streets,,   I'lione  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND: 

Thirteenth  nnd  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  102. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Ouklnud  ll.'.s. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  sircular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gate*.  Addrefs  in 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  fit  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Trounhs,  etc. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

inches  up. 

Spt-cilil  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  tvorked  out  in  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  KrFI'  IKNCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Maxysvllle,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


moving  the  oil-tank  for  filling. 

One  side  of  the  water-tank  projects  be- 
yond the  box,  forming  a  place  for  filling 
the  tank  in  which  knives  may  be  heated. 

A  partition  or  honey-stop  2  in.  high  is 
soldered  in  V  shape  to  the  top  of  the 
galvanized-iron  pan,  separating  the  drain- 
ing space  from  the  melter  proper.  At 
the  inner  point  of  the  honey-stop  is  a 
hole  where  the  honey  draining  from  the 
cappings  runs  down  into  a  little  half- 
round  trough  under  the  iron  bottom,  and 
thence  into  a  bucket  at  the  side  of  the 
box. 

I  use  a  Vi-in.  mesh  wire  screen  over 
the  4  by  2-ft.  draining  surface;  but  a 
slatted  drain-board  may  be  used  if  de- 
sired. 

When  working,  the  cappings  fall  on  any 
part  of  the  draining  surface;  and  as  they 
drain  they  are  shoved  along  toward  the 
melter,  finally  being  shoved  off  the  drain- 
ing screen,  which  rests  on  the  honey-stop, 
separating  the  draining  surface  from  the 
melter,  and  dropping  on  the  heated 
melter,  where  they  gradually  melt,  and 
wax  and  honey  run  down  the  inclined 
surface  into  the  wax  separator. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  honey  will 
drain  from  the  cappings  and  run  out  of 
the  side  spout,  never  being  heated  at  all. 
The  remainder  of  the  honey  runs  out 
with  the  melted  wax,  and  is  a  shade 
darker  and  a  bit  off  in  flavor  from  being 
heated  with  the  dark  cappings.  We  kept 
this  heated  honey  separate  in  extracting 
the  lighter  grades  of  honey;  but  with 
the  darker  grades  we  put  it  with  that 
which  came  from  the  extractor  and 
draining  surface. 

In  uncapping  1500  pounds,  about  10  to 
15  gallons  of  honey  will  drain  from  the 
cappings  before  they  reach  the  melter. 
If  not  more  than  1800  or  2000  pounds  is 
extracted  in  one  day,  the  cappings  may 
drain  over  night  and  melting  begin  the 
next  morning. 

I  like  this  melter  because,  while  it 
serves  primarily  as  an  uncapping-box 
and  drainer,  getting  out  as  much  of  the 
honey  unheated  as  can  drain  out  in  the 
time  allowed  for  draining,  which  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  box  and  the  rapid- 
ity of  extracting,  there  is  no  extra  ap- 
paratus required  for  melting  and  no  hand- 
ling of  sticky,  messy  cappings  from  one 
box  to  another. 

The  cappings  are  entirely  cleaned  up 
in  the  one  machine,  and  with  proper 
wax-separators  the  cakes  of  wax  may  be 
removed  as  they  cool.  The  warm  honey 
goes  into  the  strainer. 

In  this  locality  the  nights  are  often  so 
cool  that  extracting  early  in  the  morning 
is  not  practicable,  as  the  honey  will  not 
go  through  the  strainer.  There  are  many 
days,  also,  that  are  so  cool  that  honey 
cannot  be  thrown  out  clean  from  the 
combs  with  the  hand  extractor.  The 
power  extractor  will  throw  out  the  thick 
honey,  and  I  am  planning  to  heat  all 
my  honey,  next  season,  before  it  goes  into 
the  strainer.  Our  thick  alfalfa  honey 
when  cold  goes  through  the  strainer  slow- 
ly and  clogs  up  the  cloths  very  quickly, 
and  the  gravity  strainer  is  not  practical 
for  our  use.  Has  anybody  used  such  a 
heater? 

Locality  is  such  a  varying  factor  that 
what  is  entirely  practical  in  one  place  is 
useless  in  another.  For  instance,  we 
could  never  think  of  producing  bulk  comb 
honey,  as  much  of  our  honey  granulates 
from  two  days  to  a  week  after  being 
taken  from  the  combs,  and  granulates  in 
the  combs  in  a  month;  so  with  bulk 
comb  honey  we  should  have  a  solid,  un- 
salable mass. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STRBPT.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
nincD  Blake,  Mofflt  4  Towne,  Los  Angele, 
rArCR  Blake,  MoFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


Get  My  Low  Price  On  The 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 


JEND  me  yourname  if  you  have  stumpy  land,  or  even 

a  fir.v  stumps  in  your  fields.   I  want  to  make  you  a  I 
price  that  will  save  you  at  least  5U;J  on  tlie  regular! 
.  rice  of  the  famous  Hercules!   This  is  the  best  chance  that  I 
you  have  ever  had,  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  in  the  quickest,  I 
cheapest  and  best  way.  f 

Pull  Out  The  Stumps! 

Stump  land  Is  loafer  land,  robber  land,  failure  land.  You  can  t 
affoid  to  keep  stumps.  They  cost  too  much  money.  They 
take  away  half  the  realty  value  of  your  land-and  they  rob  you 
ol  big  crops  ihdt  you  don't  get.'  Let  me  quote  you  my  price  ou  the 
-  world's  best  machine  for  clearing  land. 

You  Take  No  Risk 

I'll  send  the  Hercules  on  30  days  free  trial— you  to  try  it  in  I 

your  own  way.  on  the  stumps  in  your  fields.    If  you  \ 
keep  it,  you  are  still  further  protected  by  any  un- 
qualified 3  year  guarantee  which  insures  the  free 
replacement  of  all  broken  castings  for  3  full  years, 
whether  the  broken  castings  are  your  fault  or  the 
fault  of  the  machine! 

raWrite  Quick  For  Big  Free  Book 


You  will  ho  glnd  toii  wrote.  You'll  he 
pleased  with  the  photographs,  letters  uiiU  lads 
about  the  Hercules  construction.  My  priee 
will  ninUc  it  cusy  for  vou  to  own  a  HerCUleS. 

—  Nothing  to  he  gained  hy  wultlng-n  h  10 

he  l<>Mt.    Write  me  now  while  my  spcoial 
price  oiler  holds  good.    Address  me  personally, 
B.  A.  FULLER,  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY, 
312  21st  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


STANDARD 

Gas  Engine  Oil 


Saves  Power 


Saves  Fuel 


Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  gives  the  best  lubrication 
possible,  alike  in  kerosene,  gasoline  and  gas  engines. 

It  keeps  its  body  under  high  tempera- 
tures, and  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon 
deposit  on  cylinders  or  piston  rings. 

Equally  good  for  the  external  bearings. 

Put  up  in  barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  litho- 
graphed cans.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  Stand- 
ard Gas  Engine  Oil;  or  write  direct  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


1  CAS  ENGINE  i 
OIL  | 

b  1 1 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


Fr. 


ancisco 


PAINT  THIS  FALL  AND  ECONOMIZE 

■  n  you  realize  one  winter  does  more  harm  to  exposed  lumber  than 
three  summers? 

Why  let  your  house,  roof,  barn  or  fence  go  unpainted,  thereby  losing 
its  beauty  and  value,  when  you  can  buy  pure  paint  with  a  positive 
guarantee  that  it  is  sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  without  middle- 
man's profit? 

Write  for  color  cards  and  prices. 

ECONOMY  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  ExeliiMlve  I*lp<-  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 
Main  and  Howard  Stn.,  San  Franelnco. 
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Seasonable  Hints  for  Duck  Raisers. 


I  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Pbess  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysuood.] 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  about  duck 
eggs,  but  before  they  come  the  feed  will 
have  to  be  looked  after.  It  takes  feed 
to  get  early  duck  eggs,  and  the  right 
kind  of  ducks  to  feed  it  to.  Those  who 
have  their  own  breeders  are  in  luck,  for 
then  they  can  choose  the  ones  hatched 
just  tight  for  breeders. 

April-hatched  ducks  always  give  best 
results  as  breeders  and  also  as  layers. 
Later  than  April  the  ducks  do  not  fully 
develop  to  make  real  good  breeders.  April- 
batched  ducks  will  commence  laying  in 
December  if  fed  right,  and  old  ducks 
will  not  commence  until  February.  So 
there  is  from  one  to  two  months  lost 
that  could  have  been  made  profitable. 
01'  course,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  earlier 
for  the  eggs  that  are  expected  in  De- 
cember. In  fact,  it  is  time  to  commence 
now  to  feed  a  good  mash  at  least  twice 
a  day  if  we  want  early  eggs. 

Fkkiunq  i  ob  Early  Duck  Eggs. — To  be- 
gin with,  give  a  mash  composed  of  one 
part  bran,  ona  part  wheat  middlings,  one 
part  alfalfa  meal,  one  part  cornmeal  or 
cracked  corn,  5%  beef  scrap  or  fish  meal, 
and  2<;c  grit  or  coarse  sand.  Let  them 
have  all  of  this  mash  they  will  eat  twice 
a  day  and  range  where  they  can  get 
some  green  feed  besides,  if  possible.  This 
should  get  them  in  good  condition  for  lay- 
ing in  a  short  time.  Give  plenty  of  fresh 
water  every  time  you  feed  in  something 
they  can  get  their  whole  head  in,  be- 
cause they  need  to  wash  off  the  eyes  and 
nostrils.  A  butter  tub  or  candy  pail 
sawed  down  makes  good  drinking  vessels 
for  ducks.  And  be  sure  to  fill  up  the 
water  before  closing  them  up  for  the 
night. 

Testing  Condition  of  Ducks. — To  find 
out  whether  your  ducks  are  in  condition 
for  laying,  lift  them  up  by  the  neck  so 
as  to  weigh  them;  if  they  are  too  poor, 
increase  the  beef  scrap  gradually  to  10 
or  even  15%  if  necessary,  also  increase 
the  cornmeal  or  add  some  whole  corn, 
nut  condition  must  be  the  guide  for  this; 
don't  let  them  get  too  fat  before  com- 
mencing to  lay,  but  once  they  get  started 
the  feed  must  be  increased  according  to 
the  laying.  It  requires  good  judgment  to 
feed  a  flock  of  ducks  so  as  to  get  the 
greatest  number  of  fertile  eggs  from 
them.  And  unless  the  eggs  run  fertile 
they  are  very  little  use  as  money  makers. 
Fat  ducks  or  hens  cannot  be  relied  on 
for  fertile  eggs,  so  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
watching  and  keeping  tab  on  the  condi- 
tion and  raising  or  lowering  the  feed  to 
fit  the  condition. 

Mate  your  breeders  up  with  five  ducks 
to  one  drake,  but  it  is  always  best  to 
have  in  reserve  a  good  drake  or  two  for 
time  of  need.  Don't  forget,  too,  that  a 
bed  of  straw  or  other  litter  is  very  ac- 
ceptable to  ducks,  and  there  should  be 
enough  lying  around  loose  for  them  to 
hide  their  eggs  in  after  laying. 

When  the  breeders  are  fed  right  and 
not  let  to  get  too  fat,  duck  eggs  will  gen- 
erally run  90%  fertile,  and  under  hens 
nearly  every  fertile  egg  will  hatch. 

Hatching  Ducklings.  —  The  incubator 
will  not  do  quite  so  well,  but  as  more 
eggs  can  be  set  it  is  a  good  way  to  get 
numbers.  In  setting  in  the  incubator  the 
temperature  should  be  lower  than  for 
hen's  eggs — at  least  I  like  to  run  it  lower. 
Starting  at  102,  the  heat  can  be  raised 
the  second  or  third  week  to  102' i,  and 
if  held  there  until  the  hatch  is  due,  then 
run  at  103,  better  results  will  be  gotten. 
After  the  first  week  the  eggs  should  be 
aired  twice  a  day  without  fail,  increasing 
the  time  with  the  age  of  the  hatch.  And 
while  some  people  do  not  give  any  more 


moisture  than  to  hen  eggs,  I  think  that 
theory  is  all  wrong.  A  wild  duck,  when 
it  leaves  the  nest,  after  the  first  few 
days,  always  takes  a  bath  and,  giving 
itself  a  good  shake,  goes  on  the  nest 
with  moisture  in  all  of  its  plumage. 

Of  course,  hatching  in  an  incubator  is 
a  long'  way  from  natural  duck  hatching, 
but  I  always  sprinkle  duck  eggs  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  according  to  the 
weather.  If  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  moisture  I  leave  the  incubator  door 
open  and,  instead  of  taking  the  eggs  out, 
1  turn  them  and  change  trays,  then  put 
them  back  in  the  incubator  to  take  the 
airing.  Some  use  wet  sand,  and  even 
flannels  wet  with  hot  water  and  intro- 
duced into  the  egg  chamber  before  the 
hatch  comes  off,  but  if  the  eggs  are 
sprinkled  with  warm  water  just  before 
setting  back  in  the  egg  chamber  it  an- 
swers every  purpose.  Too  much  moisture 
would  be  as  harmful  as  too  little,  because 
if  too  much  is  given  the  embryo  is  likely 
to  grow  too  fast,  and  when  that  occurs 
the  shell  is  so  full  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  duckling  to  work  its  way 
out  of  the  shell.  This  is  very  often  the 
cause  of  dead  in  the  shell  chicks,  too, 
but  very  few  people  give  any  thought  to 
it.  The  low  temperature  will  help  to 
keep  the  growth  normal  if  other  things 
are  right.  Under  natural  conditions, 
ducks  do  not  keep  their  eggs  very  warm, 
being  out  in  the  open  and  nearly  always 
near  coo!  shaded  places  such  as  tall  grass 
or  brush,  and  this  assures  plenty  of  ven 
tilation.  The  airing  we  give  the  eggs 
is  trying  to  follow  this  natural  law; 
that'  is  why  I  like  to  air  them  at  least 
twice  a  day. 

Before  the  duck  eggs  begin  to  hatch  I 
will  have  another  paper  on  the  subject. 
This  is  merely  to  let  you  know  it  is 
time  to  feed. 


questions  and  answers. 

Question:  "Would  you  kindly  tell  us 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  whether 
or  not  it  is  of  any  use  to  doctor  chick- 
ens. One  of  my  chickens  had  symptoms 
of  roup,  only  there  is  no  swelling  and 
no  bad  odor.  But  whatever  it  is.  it  is 
spreading  rapidly.  The  chickens  have 
been  sleeping  in  the  open." — E.  C.  P., 
Forestville. 

Answer:  Your  chickens  have  the  roup 
in  its  first  stages,  and  by  this  time  there 
is  no  doubt  more  or  less  swelling.  Yes, 
certainly  it  is  of  use  to  doctor  chickens, 
unless  they  are  very  bad  or  have  some 
malignant  disease.  The  first  stages  of 
roup  come  on  just  like  a  cold,  and  if 
caught  at  that  stage  it  is  no  more  trou- 
ble to  cure  than  to  cure  a  cold  for  your- 
self. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  fix  up 
your  chicken-house  and  get  them  housed 
comfortably.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  chickens  are  healthy  and  all 
that  because  they  sleep  in  the  open.  The 
very  worst  cases  of  roup  I  ever  had 
was  with  some  Brown  Leghorn  hens  that 
were  sleeping  in  a  big  pear  tree.  They 
roosted  so  high  that  it  was  a  difficult 
job  to  get  them,  and  in  the  daytime  they 
were  so  wild  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  catch  them,  and  they  all  got 
blind  before  we  did  anything  with  them. 
But  I  cured  them  just  as  you  can  cure 
yours.  The  hatchet  is  the  best  remedy 
when  they  get  so  that  they  require  fuss- 
ing with  too  much,  but  I  believe  in  giv- 
ing them  a  chance. 

Make  up  the  ends  and  back  of  the 
henhouse  and  have  the  front  open,  with 
wire  on.  Give  a  warm  mash  with  about 
half  a  pint  of  coahoil  in  the  water  to 
mash  that  will  make  a  half  gallon;  or 
if  you  have  many  chickens,  put  one  pint 
of  oil  in  water  to  mix  one  gallon  of 


feed.  Coal-oil  is  cheap  and  about  as 
good  as  castor  oil  for  this  purpose.  Af- 
ter the  mash,  feed  all  dry  grain  for  a 
few  days  and  to  every  water  vessel  add 
enough  permanganate  of  potash  to  make 
the  water  quite  red.  This  should  be 
given  in  earthern  jars,  not  iron.  To 
make  the  potash  solution,  get  one  ounce 
of  permanganate  of  potash  from  the  drug- 
gist and  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
over  it;   when  cool,  bottle  for  use  and 


mix  with  water  as  needed.  If  you  wish 
to  save  bad  cases,  if  there  are  any, 
they  will  need  treating  individually;  the 
heads  should  be  dipped  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  permanganate  and  water. 
Hold  the  head  under  until  the  hen  gasps 
for  breath,  this  action  forces  some  of 
the  liquid  up  the  nostrils  and  cleanses 
them  out;  always  wipe  off  the  superflu- 
ous water  and  segregate  the  worst  cases. 
I  have  used  coil-oil  for  the  dipping 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  or 
write  ui,  tending 
his  name. 


Ask  as 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


1023-4  Story  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S 
Poultry  Health  Guards 

CALL  FOR  THEM 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy— For  Roup 
50c  tbe  Bottle 

Croley's  Poultry  Cathartic  Powder 
For  the  Appetite,  25c  the  Box 

Croley's  Lice  Powder,  For  Lice  and  Fleas 
25c  tbe  Tin 

Croley's  Lice  Paint,  For  Lice  and  Mites 
35c  tbe  01  ,  60c  tbe  Halt  Oal.,  S1.00  the  Qal. 

ACCEPT    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FROM    YOUR  DEALER, 

Manufactured  at  the  Home  ol  the  Geo.  H.Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  San  F  rancisco,  CaL 


CHICKS 

We  ran  inert  the  requirements  nf  thr  most  exacting  poultry  raiser,  frith  our 
unexcelled  xtrnln  of  utility  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  They  are  uoteil  for  their 
laying  uuiilltlex  and  slae  of  Body,  and  that's  what  yon  want,  isn't  it:  We  are 
the  oldeHt  and  largest  chicken  hatchery  on  the  Count,  ho  our  ability  to  properly 
hatch  and  handle  chlckM  1m  unqucMtionahle.  Chicks  shipped  by  express  any- 
where.    Literature  on  this  subject  gladly  sent  on  request. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


DID  YOU  GET  IT?    OUR  BOOKLET. 

"Chickens— From  Shell  to  Market" 

If  not,  send  for  it  today.   Sent  free,  by  return  mail. 

This  booklet  In  full  of  valuable  information  for  every  poultry  raiser, 
whether  large  or  small.  It  treats  of  diseases,  how  to  prevent  ihenU — how  to 
cure  them.  Building  poultry  houses.  What  to  feed  and  when  to  feed  it.  Hot* 
to  care  for  the  chicks  ami  bring  them  to  a  mood  market  value.  The  booklet  Is 
Instructive  and  entertaining.  Drop  us  a  postal  and  you  will  receive  u  copy 
at  once. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Petaluma,  California. 


Guaranteed 
op  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
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POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Toms,  $10 
each;  hens,  $6  each;  also  Mammoth  Tur- 
key hens,  $6  each.  H.  O.  Yarrow,  Bow- 
man, Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F 


BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
43<(0  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, I.IkM  Brahman,  White  Minorca*. 
White  Holland  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I ..  N.  COBB  LED  ICK  *  CO., 
71-  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

HOPLAND 

STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Dept. 

HOPLAND 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $b'  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less 
than  30  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  75%  fertility 
guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
— well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 
ers. 

Pens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Huff  and  White  Orpingtons — White 

Wyandottes — Rhode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 
$75  pei-  hundred. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
ready  to  roost  at  $50  per  hundred. 

UTILITY  STOCK      NO  CULLS 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

B>'«t  duality.  Kill  I  j  <  uarn nteod.  Wet  our 
pri<-e«  before  hiiylaic.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


liquid,  but  it  is  pretty  harsh  medicine. 
Still,  If  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  it  is 
effective.  It  should  be  mixed  with  half 
water  and  always  wiped  off  so  that  there 
is  nothing  left  to  irritate  after  the  dip- 
ping has  been  done.  In  any  case,  even 
mixed  with  water,  the  coal-oil  dip  always 
cakes  the  skin  off,  but  it  sopn  gets  all 
right  and,  as  said  before,  though  harsh, 
it  is  effective. 

Poultry  that  are  housed  right  have  no 
business  with  colds  or  roup,  but  some- 
times such  a  little  thing  -causes  it  that 
we  wonder  how  it  can  be.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  putting  about  200  fine 
pullets  in  an  old  peach  orchard.  On  one 
side  they  had  a  picket  fence,  and  on  the 
other  a  wire  fence.  Business  called  me 
to  San  Francisco  for  a  day  or  two  right 
in  the  busy  part  of  the  fruit  season. 
Before  I  went  away  I  noticed  one  or  two 
had  a  slight  cold  through  lying  along 
the  picket  fence  sunning  themselves,  but 
expecting  to  be  back  in  a  day  or  two, 
I  did  not  trouble  others  to  do  my  work. 
Well,  I  got  it  good  and  plenty  when  I 
got  home;  half  those  pullets  were  sneez- 
ing and  some  had  their  eyes  swollen 
tight.  I  worked  all  that  night  tacking 
burlap  along  the  picket  fence  and  sep- 
arating the  sick  from  the  well .  ones. 
Every  one  of  them  got  a  bromo  quinine 
pill  and  for  breakfast  a  warm  mash  with 
coal-oil  for  seasoning.  Having  no  per- 
manganate of  potash  on  hand,  I  put  coal 
oil  in  all  their  drinking  water  and  those 
that  were  blind  I  dipped  their  heads  in 
it,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  only 
sigu  of  roup  among  those  pullets  was 
their  sore  heads.  They  surely  did  look 
mean,  but  pretty  soon  the  feathers  came 
in  and  they  were  just  as  good  looking 
as  ever. 

Nothing  except  necessity  would  cause 
me  to  use  it  in  such  wholesale  manner, 
but  what  was  done  had  to  be  done  right 
away,  so  I  took  the  chance.  Milder 
methods  are  always  better  when  possible, 
because  we  should  never  be  cruel  even 
to  save  life  when  we  can  do  so  humanely. 
So  I  am  not  advising  the  use  of  coal-oil 
only  in  extreme  cases  or  when  other  rem- 
edies are  not  at  hand. 


YOU  NEED 

This  New  Creation 

TWaneo  Jt  is  the  new  nna_ 

uciauac  bridged  dictionary  in  many 
years.  Covers  every  field  of  the 
world's  thought,  action,  and  culture. 

BnraucA16  defines  over  400,000 
ecause  words.      2700  Pages. 
6000  Illustrations. 
DoralKO  itistheon/ydictionarywith 
ceLdUbC  the  new  divided  page. 

R.,..1M  it  is  accepted  by  the  Courts, 
Decause  Scn00iB>  and  Press  as  the 

one  supreme  authority. 
D..,,lc.  he  who  knows  Wins  Suc- 
oecause  cess#  Let  Us  tell  you  about 
this  new  work.  Write  for  specimens 
of  new  divided  page,  illustrations,  etc. 
G.&C.MERRIAM  CO.,Pub'n,Springfield,Mau. 
Name  thlB  paper, receive  FREE, net  of  pocket  mapB. 


•«t  C.  MERRI^AVl^. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


28  cents 

PER  POUND 


Dressed  Turkeys 

10,000  head  of  Dressed  and  Live  Turkeys  wanted  for  our  Thanksgiving 
trade.  We  sold  larjBre  dressed  young  nohblers  today  for  ns  high  as  28  cents 
per  pound.  Ship  your  turkeys  to  us  dressed  in  place  of  alive,  If  they  are  fat 
and  In  good  condition,  as  they  will  brlnu  considerably  more  money. 

Wc  can  also  use  all  the  large  chickens  you  can  send  us. 

There  is  an  excellent  demand  now  tot  Hay,  Grain.  Beans,  Dried  Fruit,  Comb 
and  Extracted  Honey  ami  Potatoes,  t  an  handle  any  size  shipment  you  can 
send  us. 

During  the  month  of  November  wc  will  present  a  XIOO  rubber-tire  Hiick.v 
to  one  of  our  shippers.  Send  us  all  the  turkeys  and  other  produce  you  nave 
and  try  and  be  the  lucky  winner.  W  rite  us  at  once  and  let  us  know  hovt  many 
head  of  turkeys  you  have  on  hand.    Spot  cash  paid  for  everything. 

References:  The  Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Hank,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  turkeys  and  other  produce  (o  the  Old 


and  Reliable  Firm— 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

213-15-1T  Clay  St.  San  Francisco 


Uniform  Service 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  make  "Pacific  Service" 
a  uniform  service  in  point  of 
quality  and  courteousness. 

And  wherever  the  high  standard  of  the 
"Pacific  Service"  of  today  doesn't  conform 
to  that  of  yesterday,  it  will  be  because  a 
betterment  has  taken  place. 

We  want  "Pacific  Service"  to  be  a  per- 
fect service  from  your  viewpoint 

"Pacific  Service "  is  "Perfect  Service' 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RUDDY 
Harvester 


Ruddy  Harvester  is  a  heavy-bodied  oil, 
specially  prepared  for  mowers,  reapers  and 
binders,  and  farm  machinery  in  general. 

It  forms  a  smooth,  lasting  cushion 
between  the  wearing  parts,  and  is  un- 
surpassed for  durability  and  friction- 
reducing  properties. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half-barrels ;  aUo  n 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Never  Be  Stingy. 


Rich  and  childless,  sat  Marte  Sven 
nernd  on  Farm  and  held  the  reins  of 
the  whole  neighboring  community  :n 
her  firm  hand.  If  anybody  could  afford 
to  pay  Marte  Svennernd  forced  him  to 
do  so  to  the  last  penny.  But,  had  a  man 
no  money,  she  drew  a  heavy  line  across 
his  whole  account,  "Never  be  stingy" 
was  the  motto  of  Marte  Svennernd. 

Just  at  Christmas  it  happened  that 
Hansen,  the  village  school  teacher  died 
and  left  a  widow  and  seven  little  children 
in  the  direst  poverty.  The  parson  sent 
around  a  list  to  take  up  a  collection  to 
get  money  for  the  funeral  expenses  and 
the  rent.  Of  course,  the  list  came  first 
to  Marte  Svennernd,  and  it  so  happened 
that  it  never  went  any  further.  It  came 
back  to  the  parson  and  written  across  it 
stood  in  bold  handwriting,  "Never  be 
stingy.  This  is  my  business.  Marte 
Svennernd." 

Then  Marte  Svennernd  made  the  boy 
hitch  up,  filled  her  sleigh  with  a  lot  of 
bundles  and  packages  large  and  small 
and  drove  off  to  visit  the  dead  teacher's 
widow. 

A  few  days  later  the  widow  fell  on  the 
slippery  cellar  stairs  and  fractured  her 
skull,  and  a  few  days  later  she  died, 
leaving  her  seven  little  ones  to  her 
neighbors  to  care  for.  The  parson  car- 
ried them  all  to  the  parsonage  and  called 
a  hurried  meeting  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  parish  to  find  out  if  any  of 
them  would  care  to  adopt  one  of  Teacher 
Hansen's  children.  The  meeting  had  not 
hist  I'd  long  before  they  had  all  been  taken 
up  by  somebody. 

In  the  meantime  the  children  were 
sitting  in  the  kitchen  of  the  parsonage 
playing  lotto.  Suddenly  Niels,  a  little 
fellow  with  golden  hair  and  a  pug  nose, 
said:  "We  will  play  to  see  who  is  to 
go  to  Marte  Svennernd." 

Michael  the  oldest  won  the  game. 
The  youngest  began  to  cry.  I  want  to 
doe  to  Marte  Fennern,  too."  But  sud- 
denly he  stopped  crying.  The  door  open- 
ed and  Marte  Svennernd  entered.  She 
sat  down  among  the  children  and  ran 
her  bright  little  eyes  over  them  until 
they  rested  on  Niels. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  boy?"  she 
asked. 

"Niels  Hezekiel  Hansen,"  the  boy  re- 
plied, blushing  with  expectation. 
How  old  are  you?" 

"1  was  ten  on  the  eighteenth  of  Janu- 
ary last." 

"Will  you  come  with  me  to  Svennernd 
and  be  my  partner?" 

"You  bet  I  will,"  Niels  blurted  out. 
His  eyes  were  beaming.  But  suddenly 
he  looked  at  Michael,  who  was  sobbing 
quietly. 

"I  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Niels, 

"but—" 

"You  don't  want  to  come,  perhaps?" 
"Yes,  I  do,  but — " 

"Now,  -what  does  this  mean,"  said 
Marte  gruffly. 

"I  would  just  love  to  go  with  you,  but 
Michael  has  just  won  you.  We  played 
lotto  to  see  who  was  to  go  with  you  to 
Svennernd  and  Michael  won." 

Marte  Svennernd  smiled. 

"So  you  have  just  gambled  me  away, 
Niels!  Pool  fellow.  And  whom  did  you 
win?"  she  asked,  a  little  blue-eyed  girl  of 
eight,  with  two  blonde  braids. 

The  girl  blushed  and  lowered  her  eyes, 
but  finally  managed  to  whisper  that  she 
had  won  nobody. 

"Is  Michael  the  only  one  who  has  won?'' 
Marte  Svennernd  asked. 

"Yes,  we  only  played  about  you,"  said 
Niels. 


"Is  that  so?  Why  don't  you  play  about 
somebody  else,  too?" 

Marte  Svennernd's  pale  blue  eyes  look- 
ed at  them  inquisitively. 

"Because  we  all  wanted  to  go  with  you 
together,"  said  Niels. 

"Is  that  so?'  said  Marte  Svennernd  and 
looked  out  the  windown  for  a  while. 

The  children  remained  in  the  kitchen 
quite  dumb  with  fear  that  they  had  made 
her  angry,  so  that  she  did  not  want  any 
of  them,  perhaps.  But  Marte  Svennernd 
went  back  to  the  parson's  study. 

"I  take  them  all  seven.  Never  be  stin- 
gy," she  said  energetically  and  banged 
the  table  with  her  big  hand.  When  Marti 
Svennernd  half  an  hour  later  drove  back 
from  the  parsonage,  her  big  sleigh  full 
of  children  and  the  other  men  of  the  par 
ish  were  waiting  in  their  sleighs,  the 
parson  came  outside. 

"Three  cheers  for  Marte  Svennernd," 
he  cried  and  waved  his  velvet  skull  cap. 
And  when  the  cheers  had  been  given  with 
a  will  he  called  for  three  more. 

"Never  be  stingy,"  he  cried  aloud,  with 
a  happy  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  cheer- 
ing never  ceased  until  Marte's  broad 
back  could  no  longer  be  seen. — Barbara 
Ring. 


Great  Men  Love  Animals. 


It  is  contended  by  many  careful  ob- 
servers and  close  students  that  most  all 
of  the  the  distinguished  men  and  women 
have  been,  and  are  kind  of  animals,  and 
are  especially  fond  of  horses.  Napoleon, 
Gladstone.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Paine, 
Lincoln.  Garfield,  and  others  were  fond 
of  horses.  Gen.  Horace  Porter  in  his  book 
entitled  "Campaigning  With  Gen.  Grant." 
says  that  once  in  the  field  Grant  had  a 
teamster  punished  for  abusing  a  horse. 
At  that  time  he  said: 

"If  people  only  knew  how  much  more 
they  could  get  out  of  a  horse  by  gentle- 
ness, than  by  harshness,  they  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  both  to  the  horse 
and  the  man.  A  horse  is  particularly  in- 
telligent animal;  he  can  be  made  to  do 
almost  anything  if  his  master  has  intel- 
ligence enough  to  let  him  know  what 
is  required.  Some  men,  for  instance, 
when  they  want  to  lead  a  horse  forward, 
turn  towards  and  stare  him  in  the  face. 
He,  of  course,  thinks  they  are  barring  his 
way  and  stands  still.  If  they  would  turn 
their  backs  to  him  and  move  on  he  would 
naturally  follow.  I  am  looking  forward 
longingly  to  the  time  when  we  can  end 
this  war,  and  I  can  settle  down  on  my  St. 
Louis  farm  and  raise  horses.  When  old 
age  comes  on  and  I  get  too  feeble  to  move 
about,  I  expect  to  derive  my  chief  pleas- 
ure from  sitting  in  a  big  arm  chair  in 
the  center  of  the  ring — a  sort  of  training 
course — holding  a  colt's  leading  line  in 
my  hand,  watching  him  run  around  the 
ring." 

If  one  is  kind  to  his  horse  he  is  apt 
to  be  kind  to  his  wife  and  children  and 
to  other  people.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is 
fond  of  pets  is  suTe  to  be  liked  not  only 
by  the  pets,  but  by  people  also. — R.  A 
Dague. 


"I  wish  to  complain,"  said  the  bride, 
"about  that  flour  you  sold  me.  It  was 
tough."  "Tough,  ma'am?"  asked  the 
grocer.  "Yes,  tough.  I  made  a  pie  with 
It,  and  my  husband  could  hardly  cut  it." 
— Everybody's.  , 


Aunt  Ethel — Well,  Beatrice,  were  you 
very  brave  at  the  dentist's?  Beatrice — 
Yes,  Auntie,  I  was.  Aunt  Ethel — Then, 
there's  the  half  crown  I  promised  you. 
Tell  me  what  he  did  to  you.  Ethel — He 
pulled  out  two  of  Willie's  teeth! — Punch. 


"And  so  you  are  an  ex-slave,"  said  the 
traveller  in  the  South.  "And,  when  the 
war  was  ended,  you  got  your  freedom." 


Beaver  Board 


Make  Use  Of 
The  Attic  In 
YOUR  House 

Write  now  for 
FREE  Booklet  on 
Artistic  Interiors 

THE  LtLLEY  S  THURSTON  CO. 

Rialto  Bldg.,    San  Francisco 
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LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
AND  COOK  WITH  GAS 

A  Cooking;  »nil  I  in h tint;  Service 
unexcelled.  The  CLIMAX  kuh  ma- 
chine provides  von  with  gas  for 
cooking,  heutlnt;  and  HluininntinK 

CHEAPER  THAN   CITY  GAS. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Economical. 
\\  rile  for  prices  to 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Oil  Engines,  Pumps,  Irrigation  Plants,  Etc. 


*gfi  ALAM1 

ON EER  Carpet  CleaningCc] 
I 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Kuk*  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 

mate. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
•JA*tH  Everett  St..  Alameda,  Cnl. 


"No,  suh,"  responded  Uncle  Erastus, 
"Ah  didn't  get  no  freedom.  Ah  was  mar- 
ried."— New  York  Sun. 


Teach  Your  Daughter. 

That  there  should  be  no  place  like 
home. 

That  neatness  makes  the  simplest  at- 
tire attractive. 

That  every  man  who  admires  her  is 
not  in  love  with  her. 

That  8  p.  m.  is  60  minutes  past  7  and 
not  15  minutes  to  9. 

To  talk  well  one  must  be  well  inormed 
on  matters  of  literature,  art,  science,  re- 
ligion and  all  general  affairs. 

To  say  "no"  and  mean  it,  and  to  say 
"yes"  and  stick  to  it. 

To  wear  a  simple  muslin  gown  and  to 
wear  it  like  a  queen. 

That  there  are  100  cents  in  every  dol- 
lar, and  that  a  bank  account  makes  one 
independent. 

That  she  can  save  all  the  world'? 
choicest  blessings  if  she  determines  to, 
and  sticks  to  her  determination. 


Tommy's  Aunt — Won't  you  have  an- 
other piece  of  cake,  Tommy?  Tommy, 
(on  a  visit) — No,  thank  you.  Tommy's 
Aunt — You  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
lost  of  appetite.  Tommy — That  ain't  loss 
of  appetite.  What  I'm  suffering  from  is 
politeness. 


Arithmetic  may  have  an*  important  re- 
lation to  ethics,  but  ethics  cannot  always 
be  reduced  to  arithmetic.  The  teacher 
said  to  the  boy,  as  reported  in  Life, 
"How  many  commandments  are  there?" 
"There  are  ten."  "What  would  happen  if 
you  broke  one?"    "There  w6uld  be  nine." 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents.  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-010  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   I'nid   up        -        -  >»,OUO,(MMMM» 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  f.l.OOO.000.00 


Total   911.000,000.00 

OFFICERSi 

iRRlas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W  McGavIn  Assistant  Cashier 
E  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


m3&* 

STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa.  Cobum  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Cobum   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animalh,  Marshall .. .  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer   1.00 

Thr  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  60 

The  Hop,  Myriek    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

.Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

A  Boar  lean  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  (las  Engines.  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
42©  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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RELATIVE  COST  OF  ELECTRIC 
MOTORS  AND  FUEL  ENGINES. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  article  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  October  5,  in  reference 
to  storage  reservoirs,  gives  valuable  in- 
formation to  many  irrigators  who  pump. 
Will  you  please  answer,  in  your  columns, 
what  the  comparative  cost  of  power 
would  be  for  electric  motor  against  gas 
engine,  using  as  a  base  2  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  electricity  and  9  cents  per 
gallon  for  No.  1  engine  distillate?  Also, 
what  should  it  cost  to  lift  100  miner's 
inches  of  water  40  feet. 

Arlington.  J.  T.  Crimmins. 

ANSWER  BY  F.  W.  KERNS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Comparing  the  costs  of  but  the  two 
items,  fuel  and  power,  their  ratio  is  about 
as  follows:  A  gas  engine  should  have  a 
fuel  economy  of  one-eighth  of  a  gallon 
of  distillate  per  horse-power  hour.  With 
a  belt  loss  of  about  5%,  and  distillate  at 
9  cents  per  gallon,  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the 
gas  engine  is  about  one  and  two-tenths 
cents  per  horse-power  hour.  A  motor  can 
be  direct  connected,  so  there  is  no  belt 
loss,  but  as  the  meter  is  usually  put  on 
the  power  company's  side  of  the  trans- 
formers and  the  consumer  pays  for  the 
losses  in  the  motor  and  transformers, 
amounting  to  about  15%,  the  cost  of 
power  is  about  1%  cents  per  horse-power 
hour.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  items 
only,  the  electric  power  costs  about  46% 
more  than  the  fuel. 

The  above  is  not  a  complete  comparison 
of  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  by  any 
means,  for  he  not  only  pays  for  fuel  or 
power,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  he  also 
pays  for  attendance,  supplies  and  repairs, 
as  well  as  interest,  taxes,  insurance  and 
depreciation.  Taking  all  of  these  items 
into  account,  the  comparison  will  be  about 
as  follows: 

One  hundred  miner's  inches  (taking 
one  inch  equal  to  11.22  gallons  per 
minute)  will  require  a  seven-inch  pump, 
which,  with  an  efficiency  of  60%  and  a 
head  of  40  feet,  requires  about  19  horse- 
power at  the  pump  shaft.  Taking  the 
nearest  commercial  sizes,  and  allowing  a 
little  surplus  power  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, this  pump  will  take  a  20  horse- 
power motor,  and  on  account  of  the  belt 
loss,  a  25  horse-power  gas  engine.  Taking 
interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  at  7%,  and 
depreciation  of  the  motor  at  5%,  and  the 
gas  engine  at  10%,  and  assuming  that  the 
plant  will  be  run  100  ten-hour  days  during 
the  year,  there  results: 

TOTAL  COST  OF  OPERATING  THE  GAS  ENGINE 
PER  SEASON. 

Interest,  taxes  and  insurance  at  7%  $66.50 

Depreciation  at  10%   95.00 

Fuel,  100x10x19  =  19,000  H.  P.  H. 

at  1.2  cents    228.00 

Attendance,  boy  at  $1  per  day  for 

100  days    100.00 

Supplies  and  repairs   35.00 

Total   $524.50 

A  25  horse-power  engine,  including  belt 
and  installation,  will  cost  about  $950. 

TOTAL  COST  OF  OPERATING  THE  MOTOR 
PER  SEASON. 

Interest,  taxes  and  insurance  at  7%  $38.50 

Depreciation  at  5%   27.50 

Power,  19,000  H.  P.  H.  at  1.75  cents  332.50 
Attendance,  supplies  and  repairs. . .  25.00 

Total   $423.50 

A  20  horse  power  motor  with  trans- 
formers, wiring,  etc.,  will  cost  about  $550. 

When  all  items  of  expense  are  taken 
into  account,  the  electric  power  is  the 
cheaper,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  rates. 
Reducing  the  above  yearly  costs  to  cost 
per  H.  P.  H.,  the  electric  power  amounts 
to  2.23  per  H.  P.  H.,  and  the  gas  engine 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


power  to  2.76  cents  per  H.  P.  H.,  or  the 
gas  engine  power  costs  about  24%  more 
than  the  electric  power.  When  the  clean- 
liness, reliability,  simplicity  of  operation, 
and  lower  first  cost  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  electric  power  has  considerably 
the  best  of  it  in  this  case. 

It  Simula1  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  attendance,  supplies,  and  repairs 
varies  greatly,  as  does  also  the  length  of 
the  irrigating  season,  so  that  actual  con- 
ditions might  make  a  material  variation 
in  the  above  figures. 

San  Francisco. 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc, 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  Is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Spulrrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;.  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  P. 
Ingwerson.  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Jackson  Special 

high  grade:  irrigation  pump 

It  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  extensively  for  irrigation 
work. 

We  furnish  these  pumps  for  one 
horse-power  up. 

Send  for  catalogue  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

367-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I. on  Angeles,  212  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cnl. 


Patented  1912  Automatic  Water  Balance 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  ^  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE. — We  arel 

originators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  buslnessl 
to  help  you  solve  your  irrigation  problems.  We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  ^"dl 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  lrrlga-| 
tion.    Write  us  and  got  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Hook. 


nrnasDnMig.kn.1 

St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cnl 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  6,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  practically  no  trading 
of  an  important  nature  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  values  stand  about  as  before, 
though  Northern  Bluestem  has  been  mark- 
ed up  a  little.  Arrivals  here  have  been 
light,  and  the  situation  shows  some  firm- 
ness. Northern  growers  are  firm  in  their 
views,  and  there  is  a  continued  demand 
for  Eastern  shipment. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55    @1.62  % 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52% 

Northern   Bluestem   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.68% 

BARLEY. 

Export  business  is  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  spot  market,  and  local  trad- 
ing has  been  confined  to  narrow  limits. 
All  prices  are  firmly  held  at  the  former 
level. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47%@1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40 

OATS. 

While  local  business  is  light,  there  is 
considerable  outside  demand  for  seed, 
tending  to  keep  the  market  firm  for  desir- 
able offerings.    Values  stand  as  before. 

Red  Feed  $175  @1.80 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Prices  show  no  further  change.  Offer- 
ings of  Eastern  corn  are  sufficient  for 
current    needs,   but    desirable   stock  is 

scarce. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.95 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.60 

RYE. 

Values  stand  nominally  as  last  quoted, 
I  hough  there  is  hardly  enough  business 
at  the  moment  to  establish  definite  prices. 

Rye,  per  ctlv  $1.55  @1.65 

BEANS. 

Arrivals  are  a  little  lighter  than  for 
several  weeks  past,  but  there  is  still  a 
large  amount  to  be  shipped,  and  ware- 
house stocks  the  first  of  the  month  were 
much  larger  than  a  year  ago.  A  rather 
easy  feeling  in  colored  beans  is  still  re- 
ported in  some  quarters,  but  prices  show 
no  reduction,  and  the  general  situation 
is  one  of  firmness.  Local  dealers  report 
no  very  heavy  demand  for  shipment  at 
present,  but  are  confident  of  a  good  move- 
ment later  in  the  season,  and  show  no 
disposition  to  shade  prices. 

(Prices  on  wharf.  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.40 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    3.90  @4.10 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40 

Large  Whites    4.00 

Li  mas   

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.75  @4.00 

Red  Kidneys    4.00  @4.25 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  general  movement  is  increasing 
somewhat,  and  all  prices  are  steadily 
maintained  at  the  last  quotations. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4%c 

Hemp    3M..@  4  c 

Millet    2%®  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    3'/2@  4  c 

FLOUR. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices, 
and  the  market  shows  little  feature,  local 
business  being  of  about  the  usual  vol- 
ume for  this  season. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50 

Bakers'  Extras   4. GO 

Superfine   

Oregon  and  Washington.. 


©4.50 
@4.05 
5.60 


to  decrease,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty 
in  getting  cars.  While  alfalfa  still  makes 
up  a  large  part  of  the  hay  brought  on 
the  river  boats,  considerable  grain  hay  is 
also  coming  from  those  districts.  Alfalfa 
is  moving  off  well  at  fair  prices,  notwith- 
standing the  rush  of  the  last  few  weeks 
to  get  the  hay  under  cover.  The  local 
market  for  grain  hay  is  still  quiet,  but 
there  is  more  demand  than  for  some  time 
past,  as  the  light  arrivals  of  the  last  month 
have  permitted  dealers  to  clean  up  a 
great  deal  of  surplus  stock.  Orders  for 
shipment  to  interior  points  are  also  in- 
creasing, and  stock  hay  is  a  little  higher, 
with  a  good  demand.  Fancy  grades  of 
wheat  and  oat  hay  also  find  a  very  good 
demand,  and  the  best  offerings  are  held 
at  an  advance.  There  is  some  export 
movement,  and  considerable  Hawaiian 
trade  is  expected.  Dealers  describe  the 
general  market  situation  as  firm,  with  an 
upward  tendency,  though  the  winter  mar- 
ret  may  be  affected  by  the  present  rain. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00@24.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   19.00@20.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@22.00 

Tame  Oats   17.00@22.00 

Wild  Oats    16.00@18.50 

Alfalfa    12.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00©  11.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  is  easier  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  the  price  has  been  marked  down. 
Trading  in  general  has  been  mainly  of  a 
jobbing  character  for  the  last  few  days, 
but  most  lines  remain  firm  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoauut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.50@43.50 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats   39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


©5.80 
ft  5.20 
4.00 
4.90 


25@ 
2@ 

2:1c  ft 


75@ 
40© 
3@ 
3© 


50© 
3@ 

35© 
4© 
50c© 


35c 
3c 
1.00 
2.50 
50c 
50c 
90c 
75c 
10c 
6c 
1.75 
1.00 
75c 
4c 
f.0c 
5c 
1.00 


over  from  last  week.  The  demand,  how- 
over,  is  improving  a  little,  and  hens 
bring  a  slight  advance.  Squabs  are  quot- 
ed at  a  narrower  range.  Turkeys  continue 
to  bring  good  prices,  both  supply  and  de- 
mand  being  on  the  increase. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   21    ©22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  c 

Young  Roosters   17    @18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50ft)  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  22    @23  c 

do    young    23    ft>25  c 

do    dressed    25    @28  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  continue  to  fluctuate  within 
narrow  limits,  lower  grades  standing  as 
before.  Arrivals  are  only  .moderate,  and 
the  market  for  fresh  stock  is  firm,  though 
storage  goods  are  rather  easy. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  onion  market  is  dragging. as  for 
some  time  past,  with  practically  no  out- 
side demand  and  local  requirements  well 
cared  for.  Supplies  are  still  very  heavy, 
both  here  and  at  outside  points.  Tomatoes 
show  a  much  wider  range,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  first-class  offerings,  and  the 
continued  abundance  of  undesirable  stock, 
though  the  latter  will  probably  clean  up 
very  soon.  Carrots  and  cauliflower  are 
lower.  Several  lines  of  garden  truck  are 
beginning  to  arrive  from  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  southern  stock  In  general  brings  poor 
prices,  as  more  attractive  offerings  are 
still  coming  from  nearby  gardens.  South- 
ern cucumbers  are  offered  at  50  to  75c, 
while  local  stock  sells  up  to  $2.50  per 
box,  and  a  similar  difference  is  noted  in 
peas,  beans,  eggplant  and  summer  squash, 
90c  being  about  the  top  price  for  south- 
ern summer  squash.  Celery  is  firm,  while 
rhubarb  continues  to  decline. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl  

Garlic,  per  lb  

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box... 

Cucumbers,  per  box   2.00© 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@ 

Carrots,  per  sack   

Cauliflower,  per  doz  , 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box  

Green  Peas,  lb  

String  Beans,  lb  

Summer  Squash,  box   1.25© 

Eggplant,  box    50c @ 

Okra,  box  

Lima  Beans,  lb  

Celery,  doz  

Rhubarb,  lb  

Artichokes,  doz  

POTATOES. 

Supplies  in  the  local  market  are  ex 
tremely  heavy,  but  consist,  mostly  of  river 
stock,  which  finds  limited  demand  and  is 
hard  to  sell  even  at  the  low  prices  quoted 
Oregon  stock  also  is  weak  and  neglected, 
with  lower  prices,  but  Salinas  potatoes 
are  in  very  fair  demand,  some  lots  being 
sold  as  high  as  $1.50.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
lower. 

River  Whites,  ctl   40©  65c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.35©  1.50 

Oregon,  ctl.    90©  1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.25©  1.40 


Extras 
Prime 

Firsts 
Firsts  . 


Hay  and  Feedstuff* 

HAY. 

Shipments  to  the  local  market  continue 


..33' j  33 'o  33  33 

..32     32     32  32 
.  .31%  31 » a  31%  31% 

EGGS. 


32 

31% 


After  a  day  or  two  of  easiness,  the  week 
opened  with  renewed  firmness  in  both 
fresh  extras  and  selected  pullets,  the  mar- 
ket being  active  and  none  too  well  sup- 
plied. Pullet  eggs  are  particularly  strong, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  extras,  though 
storage  stock  continues  weak. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wpd. 

Extras  51      51      51      52     —  52 

Selected 

Pullets.. 43     42     41      43':.  —  44 
CHEESE. 

All  grades  coutinue  very  strong,  with 
light  supplies  and  a  good  demand.  Most 
varieties  show  a  further  advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  19  c 

Firsts   '.  16  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18%c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  16%@17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  unfavor- 
able for  local  business,  and  trading  is 
less  active  than  for  some  time  past.  The 
berry  market  is  in  rather  poor  condition, 
with  liberal  offerings  and  no  great  de- 
mand in  the  regular  trade,  and  prices  are 
lower  for  both  strawberries  and  raspber- 
ries. New  arrivals  of  Eastern  cranberries 
are  held  at  higher  prices,  and  find  an  in 
creasing  demand.  The  apple  market  is 
still  weak,  \nd  the  different  varieties  show 
a  wide  range  of  prices.  Bellefleurs  show 
more  strength  than  anything  else,  4-tier 
stock  being  held  at  80  to  90c,  while  4%- 
tiers  are  sold  at  60  to  70c.  Only  a  few 
extra  fancy  red  varieties  will  bring  top 
quotations,  and  4-tier  red  Pearmains  sell 
down  to  40c.  Arrivals  are  very  heavy, 
and  most  of  the  stock  is  put  in  storage. 
Winter  Nelis  pears  are  a  little  lower,  and 
persimmons  are  also  lower,  though  pome- 
granates are  firm.  Tho  grape  market  has 
been  in  bad  shape,  as  the  bad  weather  has 
caused  a  general  rush  to  clean  up  the 
vineyards,  and  a .  good  deal  of  the  stock 
is  arriving  in  poor  condition.  Seedless 
and  Isabella  grapes  still  bring  fair  prices, 
but  all  other  varieties  are  very  cheap,  and 
further  concessions  have  been  made  on 
large  sales. 

Raspberries,  chest   4.50®  7.00 

Strawberries,  chest   4.50©  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4©  6c 

Cranberries,  bbl   9.00©11.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35®  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00©  1.50 

Other  varieties    50©  85c 

Plums,  box    40@  75c 

Grapes  (per  crate): 

Tokay    25©  60c 

Seedless    85c@  1.10 

Isabella    75c@  1.00 

Other  varieties   25ft>  60c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.00 


Clara  stock  and  some  outside  purchases 
at  2::ie.    Underlying  conditions,  however, 
appear  favorable,  a  leading  packer  esti- 
mating the  world's  output  as  considerably 
below    last    year's,   and    less    than  the 
world's  annual  consumption.    About  60% 
of  the  California  crop  is  said  to  be  out 
of  growers'  hands,   and   the  remaining 
holders  are  firm  in  their  views,  while 
many    jobbers    throughout   the  country 
have  not  covered  their  requirements.  The 
raisin  market  is  firmer,  particularly  for 
the  seedless  varieties,  which  are  rather 
scarce  and  in  general  demand.  Packers 
are  also  taking  more  interest  in  Musca- 
tels,   offering    somewhat    higher  prices, 
though  low-grade  goods  are  still  rather 
slow.    Apricots  are  rapidly  cleaning  up, 
and  firmer  as  to  values,  with  an  advance 
in  the  inside  figure.    Peaches  also  are 
held  with  greater  firmness.     The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "Al- 
though the  continued  unseasonable  warm 
weather,  together  with  cheap  apples  and 
plentiful  supplies  of  other  fresh  fruits, 
has  a  decidedly  deterrent  influence  upon 
the  demand  for  Pacific  Coast  dried  fruits, 
a  number  of  the  jobbers  are  feeling  en- 
couragement in  the  increasing  demand. 
The  business  in  progress  is  not  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  accepted  as  the  harbinger 
of  better  things  to  come  when  once  the 
weather  settles  down  to  the  normal  for 
this  time  of  the  year.    The  low  prices 
at  which  spot  apricots  are  available  and 
the  prospect  of  a  much  higher  market 
later  because  of  the  cleaning  up  of  Coast 
supplies  and  decreasing  offerings  from 
that  quarter,  have  created  a  larger  con- 
suming demand.    Spot  peaches  are  want- 
ed only  in  a  small  jobbing  way,  but  in 
sympathy  with  recent  advices  from  the 
Coast  the  feeling  among  holders  here  is 
firmer.    Prunes  on  the  spot  are  also  said 
to  be  receiving  more  attention  from  dis- 
tributers, though  the  movement  is  still 
light  and  the  market  is  unsettled,  with 
an  easy  undertone  because,  according  to 
current  report,  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able carry-over  of  old  goods  here.  In 
raisins  a  firm  market   is    reported  for 
loose  Muscatels  in  the   3   and  4-crowu 
grades  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  these  in 
this  season's  crop,  but  2-crowns  are  rather 
easy,   though   without  quotable  change. 
The  seedless  varieties  are  tending  higher, 
though  offerings  are  still  made  at  4c  for 
natural  Sultanas  and  4%c  for  Thompson's 
unbleached  f.  o.  b.  steamer." 

tNew  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    ©  5'4c 

Apricots    8    @9  c 

Figs   3    @  3%c 

Calimyrna  figs    4    @5  c 

Peaches    4    ©  4  Vie 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2%@  3V4c 

Pears    4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox 

Thompsons  Seedless  

Seedless  Sultanas   


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  general  situation  remains  about  as 
before,  though  some  stock    was  carried 


Dried  Fruit*. 

The  dried  fruit  market  shows  some 
slight  signs  of  improvement,  with  a  little 
more  interest  on  the  part  of  Eastern 
buyers.  The  Balkan  war  is  said  to  have 
caused  some  foreign  buying  of  prunes, 
but  the  local  situation  is  still  uncertain, 
with  3'ic  the  top  price  offered  for  Santa 


2', ft  2L.C 
3'/.c 
3  c 


Citrus  Fruits 

In  the  East  orange  prices  remain  about 
the  same  as  before.  Valencias  on  auc- 
tion average  from  $4.85  down,  and  lemons 
from  $6.50  per  box,  down.  On  the  Phila- 
delphia market  new  crop  Florida  oranges 
are  selling  for  $1.30  to  $2.40. 

The  results  of  shipments  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31st  show 
that  there  were  sent  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia 30,327  cars  of  oranges  and  5961 
ears  of  lemons,  and  from  the  districts 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  4385  cars  of  or- 
anges and  lemons.  There  are  in  the 
southern  part  about  200  cars  of  Valencia 
oranges  yet  to  be  shipped,  but  they  will 
be  counted  in  the  new  season. 

Shipments  of  oranges  for  the  1912-13 
season  are  now  going  forward  from  the 
Tulare  county  and  other  northern  dis- 
tricts. From  all  indications  the  crop  to 
be  marketed  from  California  will  run 
about  50,000  cars,  which  will  be  the  rec- 
ord. Of  course,  many  things  may  enter 
in  during  the  year  which  will  reduce  the 
total,  such  as  heavy  winds,  frosts,  etc. 
But  the  chances  for  a  record  year  are 
good  at  this  time. 

The  local  movement  of  oranges  is  fair 
for  this  season,  and  prices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  fairly  well  maintained, 
though  the  inside  figure  is  a  little  lower. 
Supplies  of  other  citrus  goods  are  in- 
creasing, and  practically  everything  is 
lower. 
Oranges: 

Valencias   $  3.00©  4.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00@  4.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    3.50©  5.00 

Choice    2.00©  3.00 

Standard    1.50©  2.00 

Limes    4.50©  5.00 
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Ettersburg  Strawberries 


Lots  of  orders  from  our  subscribers  are  being  received  by  every  mail. 
Send  your  order  as  soon  as  possible. 

Subscribers  desirous  of  obtaining  Ettersburg  No.  80  strawberry  plants, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  public  distribution  announced  in  our  last  issue, 
should  read  carefully  the  terms  under  which  they  may  be  obtained.  Look 
at  the  wrapper  on  your  paper.  If  the  date  thereon  shows  your  subscription 
is  paid  right  through  1913,  you  can  have  them  by  just  sending  in  your  appli- 
cation on  a  postal  card.  If  the  date  on  your  wrapper  shows  you  are  not  paid 
for  the  entire  year  of  1913,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  remit  with  your 
application  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  your  subscription  to  January  1,  1914. 
Count  the  number  of  weeks  from  the  date  on  your  wrapper  to  January  1st 
and  remit  4  cents  for  each  week.  Better  still,  remit  $2  for  another  year"s 
subscription.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  applications  for  the  plants  which 
do  not  conform  with  these  rules,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  answer  the 
large  number  of  letters  being  received  at  this  office  asking  when  subscrip- 
tions expire.    Look  at  the  figures  on  your  wrapper. 

These  plants  will  be  sent  by  Mr.  Etter,  postage  paid,  as  soon  as  the  season 
for  shipment  arrives.    Send  your  order  now.    Get  your  neighbor  to  do  so. 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Quoted  prices  are  almost  entirely  nom- 
inal, as  practically  everything  is  now 
out  of  growers'  hands,  and  jobbers  are 
paying  an  advance  to  the  original  buy- 
ers. There  is  a  strong  demand  for  both 
almonds  and  walnuts,  and  prices  tend 
upward. 
Almonds — 

NonDareils   15  %c 

I  XL    14%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13%c 

Drakes    12%c 

Languedoc    11%C 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   13%c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16M;C 

Chestnuts    8    @12  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  local 
market,  and  supplies  of  ordinary  stock 
are  ample  for  all  requirements,  though 
fancy  grades  are  quite  firm  as  to  value. 

Comb,  white   14W9S6  c 

Amber   13    @14  c 

Dark   11  @12%C 

Extracted,  white  (new)   7    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @  7  c 

Off  Grades   6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Values  continue  largely  nominal,  with 
fair  supplies  in  dealers'  hands  and  no 
demand  of  any  importance. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    <S>26  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  stand  as  before,  with  a  lively 
demand  and  considerable  trading  through 
the  country. 

1912  crop   19  @2l%c 

Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  cattle  in  the  local  market 
continue  very  light,  with  no  indication 
of  increasing  shipments  for  some  time 
to  come,  as  the  stock  available  for  mar 
ket  in  this  State  has  been  pretty  well 
bought  up.  Prices  accordingly  show  a 
further  advance,  and  values  for  dressed 
beef  tend  upward. 

Steers:   No.  1   6%@  6%c 

No.  2   '.  •  •    6  @ 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  'B^@  6%c 
No.  2   •  •  • . . :   5  .  @  .5Vic 


Bulls  and  Stags   V/,@ 

Calves:  Light   7  "c 

Medium    cy2c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7 Vic 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers    4%@  4V>c 

Ewes    3V-@  3%c 

Lambs    5V.@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    11  @liy,c 

Cows    10y.@ll  c 

Heifers    ll  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   S^.p  9%c 

Ewes    8  " @  8*& 

Spring  Lambs   11    @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11%@12%c 

HIDES. 

Values  are  still  maintained  on  the  high 
level  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  so  far 
there  is  little  indication  of  decline. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    14V»c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13%@144&c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13%@14V&c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    15V-@16V>c 

Veal    19V.@20i/>c 

Calf    19%@20i|c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls    20  C 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  C 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   %  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  G0@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40@  60c 

Lambs   35@  70c 

WOOL. 

Some  good-sized  sales  have  been  made 
recently  at  outside  points.  Local  buyers 
say  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  of  the  market,  but  the  latest  sales 
show  a  little  improvement  in  northern 
stock.  First -class  mohair  has  also  ad- 
vanced. 
Fall  Clip: 

Northern    and    free  Mendo- 


San  Joaquin  and  Southern 


HORSES. 

The  local  market  shows  little  feature 
at  present,  recent  sales  receiving  less  at- 
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tention  than  usual.    A  good  deal  of  work 

stock  is  being  brought  to  market  from 
contract  jobs,  and  such  horses,  showing 
signs  of  work,  find  only  limited  demand 
and  will  hardly  bring  full  prices.  Large 
heavy  chunks  and  drafters  are  easily  dis- 
posed of  at  full  prices,  but  it  is  hard  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  anything  below 
1300  pounds. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  ?200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs  175@200 

1000  lbs  125@17S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  anc 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position 
now  superintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Married  man,  age  30,  good  worker, 
strictly  sober,  wishes  steady  employment 
on  fruit  ranch.  Address  Box  97,  Rural 
Press. 


TUBES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
ly Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 


WAT-NUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.     Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.    Leonard  Coates  Nur 
sery  Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May 
ette,   grafted   on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.     Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose 
Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  oui 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


ATTENTION,  DIARYMEN. 
For  Sale  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

A  320-acre  dairy  farm,  all  in  alfalfa 
conveniently  located  within  three  miles 
of  a  creamery,  well  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced,  with  new  buildings,  consisting  of 
ccrw  barn  150  feet  long,  horse  barn,  five 
room  dwelling,  bunk-house  and  creamery, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  artesian  water 
for  irrigating  purposes,  with  domestic 
water  piped  to  buildings  and  to  watering 
troughs  in  every  field,  also  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  power  used  in  creamery, 
as  well  as  for  cooling,  heating  and  light 
ing  purposes. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
man  having  sufficient  means  to  properly 
stock  ranch  with  cows  and  having  a  sue 
cessful  record  in  the  dairying  business,  on 
monthly  payments  covering  ten  years  time 
and  without  any  cash  payment  down. 

This  gives  the  opportunity  of  a  life 
time  to  the  right  man. 

If  interested  address  "Opportunity,' 
care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BELDI  BARLEY. 

This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be 
heavy  yiclder  grown  under  dry  land  co 
ditions.   having   produced   as   high  as 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  pa 
of  the  State  and  nearly  GO  bushels  soutl. 
of  the  Tehachapi.    We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and    bluestoned    seed    for    $2.00    per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.    Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

New  No.  2  Sharpies  cream  separator, 
■30.    P.  M.  Cox,  Box  111,  Manteca,  Cal. 

Delight  fill,  old-fashioned  lavender  sachet. 

Package  mailed  for  25  c<;nts.  Silver  pre- 
ferred. Miss  M.  M.  Larimer,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal. 


WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  rue  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE.  Wholesale 
Healer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  If  taken  at  once. 
Two  fine  young  Jacks  with  colts  to  show. 
Two  good  lennets  and  two  fine  stallions. 
C.  E.  RUGGLES,  Winters,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt   and   Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot.  .  .$65.00 
3— 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — R-H  P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a   full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  call  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St..  San  Francisco. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  WORK  FOR  THE 
BOSS  FOREVER? 

If  you  DO,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  a  LITTLE  RANCH. 

BUT  if  you  DO  NOT,  there  is  every 
reason  why  you  should  have  a  LITTLE 
RANCH. 

GET  IT 

Where— Health  conditions  are  perfect  (BO 
malaria. 

Where  —  Climatic  conditions  are  ideal 
(never  too  cold,  never  too  warm). 

Where — Water  conditions  are  adequate  for 
all  needs. 

Where — Soil  conditions  fill  every  require- 
ment. 

Where — Transportation  facilities  are  first 
class. 

Where — Markets  are  near  at  hand. 
Where — Schools  and  churches  are  already 

established. 
Where — State  university  is  only  30  to  45 

minutes  by  electric  line. 
Where — English  walnuts  and  almonds  do 

better  than  in  any  other  place  in 

the  State. 

Where — Chickens  are  raised  under  perfect 

conditions. 
Where — The  beauties  of  the  country  and 

many  other  attractions  will  appeal 

to  you. 

Where — Oakland  is  but  30  minutes  by  elec- 
tric train. 

Where  San  Francisco  is  within  one  hour's 
ride. 

Where — You  can  grow  anything  grown  in 
California. 

Where — You  can  live  in  the  country,  en- 
joy Its  environments,  but  be  near 
enough  to  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  enjoy  city  life  as  well. 

Where — You  are  really  living  In  the  sub- 
urbs. 

THAT'S  THE  COUNTRY  WORTH 
WHILE, 

and  we  have  it  in  the  Beautiful 
MOUNT  DIABLO  COUNTRY 
The  COMING  HOME  PLACE  near  San 
Francisco.     By   all  means  investigate 
our  lands. 


R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


Pull  Those  Stumps! 


Kit 
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The  Only  Tractor  with  which  You 
Can  Successfully  Harrow  and  Seed 


CATERPILLAR 

THE  Caterpillar  is  the  only  Tractor  that  can  be  successfully  used  for  Harrowing  and  Seeding.    It  is  the 
only  Tractor  that  has  ground  bearing  surface  enough  to  give  it  sufficient  Traction  on  loose  cultivated 
land,  and  is  the  only  Tractor  that  will  not  pack  the  land  over  which  it  travels. 

When  buying  a  Tractor,  you  should  thoroughly  consider  these  features.    Harrowing  and  Seeding  is  a  big 
part  of  your  work.    It  must  be  done,  and  if  you  buy  any  other  Tractor  than  a  Caterpillar, 
THE  HOLT  MFG  CO     \    You  w''^  ^ave  to  ^°     W^  norses-   That  means  you  must  keep  some  horses  for  this  job. 
stockion  Cai'  \      Can  you  afford  that?    Buy  a  Caterpillar  and  end  all  your  troubles  at  once.    There  is 


no  work  it  cannot  do. 


Gentlemen, 

Please  send  mc  Catalog  48P. 

This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


Name.... 
Address. 


STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Peoria,  111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


-BRANCH  HOUSES: 


Portland,  Ore. 
Calgary,  Canada 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plows 

THE  PLOW  WITH  A  PEDIGREE 

The  man  behind  the  hoe  selects  the  livestock  after  due  consid- 
eration of  its  lineage;  his  plant  life,  seeds,  etc.,  must  have  the  right 
genealogy  before  he  buys. 

Then  why  not  a  plow  with  a  pedigree — the  tool  that  tills  the 
soil  that  makes  the  profits. 

Benicia-Hancock  Plows  have  advanced  from  stage  to  stage — keep- 
ing abreast  or  ahead  of  the  times — and  today  without  question  heads 
the  list,  and  represents  the  very  highest  type  of  plow  manufacture. 

THE  PLOW  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Benicia-Hancock,  4-Disc  Size. 

A  few  exclusive  features:  Lighter  draft  than  any  other;  num- 
ber of  discs  and  size  of  cut  may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  de- 
sired ;  easier  of  operation,  and  simple  of  eonstruetion. 

ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED— YOU  CAN'T  LOSE. 
WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 
MANUFACTURERS 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


FACTORY :  BENICIA,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  451  BRANNAN  ST. 


THE 

Pomona 

Circular 

Valve 

FOR 

CEMENT  PIPE 
IRRIGATION 

Is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  Orchardists  because  it  is 

Cheap  in  F*rice 
Simple  in  Operation 
Perfect  in  Construction 

The  Pomona  Circular  Valve  requires  no  special  tools  or  wrenches  or 
experience  to  operate.  Can  be  adjusted  to  allow  the  flow  of  any  quantity  of 
water  by  merely  turning  the  thumb  screw.  Lid  can  be  easily  removed  for 
instant  flushing  of  pipe  line.  Has  no  cross  bars  to  obstruct  flow  of  water, 
and  all  parts  are  non-corrosive. 

This  valve  IS  perfectly  constructed,  yet  cheap  In  price. 

WRITE  FOR  VALVE  CATALOG  "P" 

giving  prices  and  full  information  on  our  complete  line  of  gates  and  valves. 

We  also  make  the  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump.  Write  us  your  requirements 
or  call  and  see  us.    rump  Cntnlogue  52P  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

Or  PEASE-Bl' .\ D Y-TA YI.OK  CO.,  Portervllle,  Cal.,  Agrt's  for  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  FRtSS,  420  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

18  the  turning-point  to  economy 
in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.   Dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

Ml  Market  Street  San  Francisco 
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Forty-second  Year. 


A  California  Hop  Picking  Machine. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  D.  L.  SCHRADER.] 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  by  hop-growers  all  over  the 
country  in  the  announcement  of  a  successful  hop-picking  machine  in 
California;  for  it  not  only  meant  that  hops  can  be  picked  more  cheaply, 
but  they  can  be  picked  cleaner  and  without  the  waste  of  any  hops,  and 
also  without  the  danger  of  labor  troubles  with  which  hand  picking  is 
so  seriously  menaced.  Another  advantage  over  hand  picking  is  that  the 
kilns  or  driers  can-  be  kept  going  steadily.  For  example,  three  hundred 
pickers  will  one  day  pick  sixty  thousand  pounds  and  the  next  day  may 
pick  only  forty  thousand,  or  on 
a  rainy  day  will  pick  nothing, 
while  the  machines  will  pick 
about  the  same  quantity  every 
day,  rain  or  shine,  and  will  work 
as  well  at  night  as  in  daytime. 
Another  important  feature  is 
that,  while  a  few  pickers  may 
pick  only  the  hops,  practically 
all  of  them  will  pick  a  large  per- 
centage of  leaves  and  stems,  es- 
pecially as  the  more  leaves  and 
si  cms  they  pick  the  more  pounds 
they  pick  in  the  daytime,  and, 
as  picking  is  all  done  by  weight, 
dirty  hand  picking  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  machine  picks  the 
hops  without  the  spoiling  and 
discoloring  incidental  to  hand 
picking.  The  writer  had  a 
chance  to  observe  the  difference. 

After  many  years  of  experi- 
menting, at  a  cost  of  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars,  the  E. 
Clemens  Horst  Company  has  in- 
vented and  perfected  a  machine 
that  picks  hops,  and  does  it  in 
a  way  that  makes  it  an  unquali- 
fied success.  The  most  important 
feature  of  the  machine  is  that  it 
does  away  with  all  labor  trouble, 
as  only  about  30  men  will  keep 
two  machines  busy.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. A  grower  in  Sacramento 
county  had  160  acres  of  hops 
and  lost  about  20,000  pounds,  dry 
weight,  this  season,  by  his  pick- 
ers striking  for  higher  wages  when  the  hops  were  getting  very  ripe.  He 
refused  to  comply  with  their  demands,  and  a  great  many  of  his  hops 
became  too  ripe  before  they  were  picked. 

How  the  Machine  Operates. — Where  the  distance  from  the  field  to  the 
machine  is  about  a  mile,  it  requires  six  teams  to  haul  the  hops.  Two 
men  cut  the  vines  from  the  trellis  and  let  them  fall  across  the  wide  beds 
that  the  wagons  are  equipped  with,  all  the  vines  lying  the  same  way. 
As  soon  as  the  wagons  are  loaded  they  are  taken  to  the  machine. 

The  Feeder. — The  picker  is  equipped  with  a  draper  four  feet  wide  with 
grapples  attached  to  it.  Two  men  stand  in  front  of  the  draper,  and 
as  the  hop  vines  are  passed  to  them  fasten  the  large  end  on  the  grapples, 
two  vines  going  together. 

The  Pickers. — The  draper  carrying  the  vines  passes  under  a  set,  of 
cylinders  which  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction  to  which  the  draper 
travels.  These  cylinders  are  equipped  with  a  great  many  wire-like  fin- 
gers which  pull  the  hops,  leaves  and  stems  off  as  the  draper  passes 


Hops  from  the  Yards  Arriving  at  the  Picking  [Machines. 


How  the  Hops  Are  Conveyed  from  Picker  to  Kiln  Driers. 


under  the  cylinder.  The  hops  as  they  are  picked  off  drop  into  a  con- 
veyor that  carries  them  into  a  large  perforated  revolving  cylinder.  As 
this  cylinder  revolves  the  hops  drop  through  the  holes  on  another  con- 
veyor and  the  leaves  and  stems  stay  in  the  cylinder.  What  few  leaves 
and  stems  were  dropped  through  the  holes  with  the  hops  are  caught 
by  the  use  of  a  small  draper  that  runs  on  an  incline,  the  leaves  and 
stems  sticking  to  the  draper  and  the  hops  rolling  back  to  the  conveyor. 
A  very  small  percentage  of  the  hops  are  left  in  the  cylinder,  and  as  the 
stems  and  leaves  are  being  carried  out  to  the  waste  pile  on  a  conveyor 
these  feAv  remaining  hops  are  picked  out  by  hand.  It  requires  one  picker 
to  do  this.  An  average  of  about  300  pounds  of  hops  to  each  machine  in 
a  day  are  picked  out  this  way.   After  the  draper  to  which  the  vines  are 

attached  passes  between  the  pick- 
ing cylinders,  the  stripped  vines 
are  automatically  unhooked  and 
dropped  into  a  box,  where  they 
are  hauled  to  the  waste  pile. 

Cured  by  Air. — When  the  hops 
have  passed  through  the  clean- 
ing process  they  leave  this  build- 
ing on  a  belt  conveyor  and  are 
carried  to  the  air  driers.  These 
are  more  expensive  and  different 
from  any  other  drier  used  in  this 
country,  the  air-drying  process 
invented  by  this  company  being 
used.  By  the  use  of  big  rotary 
fans,  a  large  volume  of  air  is 
driven  through  the  hops  from 
below.  These  fans  are  operated 
at  a  speed  high  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  pressure  in  the  air- 
tight room  below  the  hops  and 
to  maintain  a  good  circulation 
of  air  through  the  hops  on  the 
drying-floor  above.  The  air 
quickly  passes  through  the  hops, 
carrying  off  the  moisture  through 
ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  air 
intake  is  outside  the  kiln,  and  air 
before  entering  the  fan  is  drawn 
through  a  big  sectional  steam 
radiator  constructed  of  one-inch 
iron  pipes.  A  large  pipe,  about 
five  feet  in  diameter,  conveys  the 
warmed  air  into  the  kilns.  At 
the  center  of  each  kiln  the  air  is 
delivered  downward  through  a 
curved  outlet  of  the  main  pipe. 
Below  this  outlet  pipe  is  a  saucer-shaped  concrete-lined  depression  in  the 
drying-house  floor  which,  receiving  the  inrushing  air,  deflects  and  dis- 
tributes it  evenly  through  the  hops  on  the  drying-floor  above. 

In  twelve  hours  the  hops  have  sufficiently  dried  to  go  to  the  storage 
building,  where  evaporation  completes  the  process.  When  first  picked 
the  hops  contain  70  per  cent  of  moisture.  In  the  air  driers  the  sulphur- 
ing is  also  done. 

Cooling  and  Baling. — Conveyance  from  the  air  driers  to  the  storage- 
house  is  by  means  of  an  incline  track,  on  which  cars  of  large  capacity 
are  pulled  into  the  top  of  the  storage-house  and  the  hops  are  dumped 
into  a  great  pile,  from  which  they  are  taken  for  baling.  It  is  here  that 
the  success  of  the  machine  method  of  picking  is  forcibly  demonstrated. 
In  the  great  heap  of  cured  hops  in  the  building  there  were  practically 
no  leaves.  In  hand-picked  hops  there  are  a  great  many  leaves  that  go 
into  the  bales  with  the  finished  product. 

(Continued  on  Page  478.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fui- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  m  . ,  Nov.  12,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

2.59 

9.93 

5.53 

66 

46 

Red  Bluff  

1.53 

7.32 

3.39 

64 

46 

Sacramento  

.63 

2.56 

1.95 

66 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.50 

3.48 

2.18 

66 

50 

San  .lose  

.20 

1.17 

1.65 

•  72 

38 

Fresno  

.80 

.91 

1.21 

80 

44 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

1.13 

74 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.64 

.82 

2.19 

80 

44 

Ivos  Angeles  

.20 

.78 

1.17 

82 

50 

San  Diego  

.08 

1.51 

.78 

72 

46 

The  Week. 


It  is  a  historical  experience  in  California  that 
whenever  you  agitate  really  hard  for  irrigation 
it  begins  to  rain.  Several  times  legislatures,  be- 
coming very  strongly  convinced  that  a  general 
irrigation  law  should  be  enacted  to  settle  all  water 
rights  and  water  wrongs,  and  being  upon  the  very 
point  of  doing  the  same,  have  been  driven  from 
the  capital  by  rain-swollen  rivers.  Like  seems  to 
create  like,  and  a  wet  statute  seems  to  beget  a 
wet  sky.  It  is  just  that  way  this  year,  for  the 
people  at  the  general  election  on  November  5 
passed  overwhelmingly  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  irrigation  district  bonds 
should  be  rated  first  class  for  the  investment  of 
public  funds.  As  soon  as  the  public  made  up  its 
mind  that  way,  it  began  to  rain  generously  and 
it  has  rained  off  and  one  ever  since,  as  the  figures 
at  the  head  of  this  column  manifest.  And  the 
whole  thing  came  through  right  this  time,  for 
though  we  never  got  our  general  irrigation  law 
because  of  the  rain,  we  did  this  time  get  both  the 
bond  approval  and  the  rain,  and,  strangely  op- 
posite as  their  natures  seem  to  be,  they  go  right 
v,  til  together.  It  Will  require  some  legislation  to 
actuate  the  popular  permission  which  has  been 
st  cured,  and  the  five  districts  which  are  to  im- 
mediately proceed  under  the  new  laws  are  going 
to  it  in  the  right  shape.  They  are:  Alta  (Tulare 
county),  Modesto,  Turloek,  South  San  Joaquin 
and  Oakdale  (San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  coun- 
ties). This  will  give  a  good  lift  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  particularly,  and 
these  ought  to  be  model  districts  in  wisdom  and 
economy  of  expenditure,  because  they  can  sell 
their  bonds  for  cash  and  deal  with  contractors  on 
a  cash  basis  instead  of  paying  in  bonds  and  caus- 
ing them  to  allow  a  considerable  margin  for 
doubts  about  the  bond  sales.  And  the  rain  is  good 
also.  The  way  it  is  coming  gives  promise  of  a 
good  old-fashioned  California  winter  when  mois- 
ture and  temperature  worked  together  for  the 


maximum  production  of  everything  which  comes 
by  growing.  Conditions  ought  to  increase  the 
disposition  to  invest  in  good  live  stock,  to  which 
we  are  continually  exhorting,  because  there  is 
nothing  sadder  than  to  have  masses  of  feed  and 
no  stock  to  turn  it  into  money.  Of  course  it  is 
sadder,  perhaps,  to  have  stock  and  bare  pastures, 
but  that  is  not  down  for  this  year — because  irri- 
gation and  rain  are  now  working  together,  as  we 
have  suggested. 

Our  Dairymen  Need  Not  Fear. 

We  have  wondered  whether  our  dairy  readers 
might  not  scent  danger  to  their  industry  from 
the  columns  which  are  being  printed  in  the  or- 
dinary newspapers  about  "synthetic  milk."  The 
reports  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  declaration  of 
London  physicians  and  hygienists  that  they  will 
soon  have  "cowless  milk"  made  from  beans, 
cereals  and  other  vegetable  substances  which  will 
be  identical  in  composition  with  natural  milk  and 
will  serve  every  purpose  for  which  cows'  milk  is 
now  considered  indispensable,  including  the 
making  of  cheese,  etc.,  and  that  in  many  direc- 
tions it  possesses  important  advantages  over  its 
animal  rival  in  its  freedom  from  germs,  liability 
to  decay,  etc.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
about  this  bogus  dairy  product,  except  its  Eu- 
ropean exaltation.  The  Chinese,  from  time  im- 
memorial, have  made  cheese  from  bean  extracts, 
and  there  is  practically  identical  chemical  con- 
struction in  some  vegetable  and  animal  products. 
At  the  same  time  these  vegetable  products  do  not 
have  the  delicate  ethers  and  essences  with  which 
the  animal  endows  its  peerless  gift  to  its  young. 
And  these  things  are  not  likely  to  be  produced  by 
synthetic  laboratory  processes.  Nature  has  a  way 
of  putting  things  together  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  artificially  imitated,  even  though  the  father- 
less frog  has  had  a  run  of  popularity  of  late. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  still  no  danger  to 
the  legitimate  dairy  product,  because  under  pure- 
food  laws  it  is  not  likely  that  the  new  compound 
can  be  called  "milk"  at  all.  We  apprehend  that 
the  whole  sensation  is  a  part  of  the  clever  an- 
nouncement of  some  new  "baby  food"  and  that 
the  famous  London  chemists  whose  names  are 
paraded  have  simply  been  trapped  into  turning 
the  wheels  of  the  advertising  machinery  thereof. 


Why  the  Parcels  Post? 

It  is  almost  traditional  in  the  agitation  for  the 
pa  reels  post  that  the  four  reasons  against  it  were 
the  four  express  companies,  which  could  afford 
to  be  concretely  and  abundantly  against  it  with 
congressmen  who  liked  something  concrete  and 
abundant.  We  doubt,  however,  if  any  common 
person  ever  had  any  adequate  idea  of  why  the 
opposition  of  the  express  companies  was  so  gen- 
erously of  that  character.  It  is  currently  re- 
ported in  the  city  papers  that  testimony  brought 
out  by  the  California  State  Railroad  Commission, 
in  its  investigation  of  express  rates,  showed  that 
the  Wells-Fargo  Company  on  an  investment  in 
California  of  $1,116,167  received  in  two  average 
months — June  and  July,  1911 — a  gross  revenue 
of  $1,453,345,  which  would  amount  to  $8,820,000 
for  the  12  months,  or  a  little  less  than  800  per 
cent  on  the  capital  outstanding.  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  deduction  is  correctly  drawn,  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  nothing  small  about  it,  ex- 
eept  on  the  shippers'  end.  There  is  another  thing 
which  it  will  be  well  to  remember  when  the  Com- 
mission declares  the  reduction  which  it  undoubt- 
edly will.  It  comes  in  connection  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Central  Creameries  against  the  Wells-Fargo 
Co.,  in  which,  through  the  questions  asked  by 
Commissioner  Gordon,  it  was  brought  out  that  if 


a  substantial  reduction  of  rates  was  included  in 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  the  farmer-pro- 
ducer would  benefit,  the  position  of  the  consumer 
and  middleman  remaining  the  same.  That  is  the 
thing  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  and 
watch  for. 

Agricultural  Credit. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  grieved  to  leari- 
that  Hon.  David  Lubin  of  Sacramento.  America* 
delegate  at  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, is  critically  ill  at  Rome  of  nervous  pro»- 
tration.  induced  probably  by  the  strenuous  way 
in  which  he  uses  his  brain  tissue  in  pursuit  of 
ideas  which  commend  themselves  to  him  as  mak- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  the  race — particularly 
of  the  agricultural  section  thereof.  All  who 
know  Mr.  Lubin  are  aware  that  he  works  in- 
tensely and  spares  no  one  in  his  chase  for  truth-*- 
himself  least  of  all.  We  hope  that  his  incapacity 
may  be  only  temporary,  for  his  greatest  idea,  thfc 
promotion  of  efforts  for  agricultural  credit,  is 
taking  like  wild-fire  and  is  commanding  attention 
in  this  country,  from  President  to  private  citizen, 
as  our  columns  have  abundantly  shown  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  great  council  of  American 
representatives  which  will  meet  in  Rome  next 
spring,  and  subsequently  travel  for  inspection  08 
European  agricultural  credit  institutions  and 
practical  operation  and  results,  is  au  undertaking 
which  Mr.  Lubin  proposed  and  has  zealously  pro- 
moted and  his  return  to  normal  activity  for  work 
in  that  notable  convocation  is  a  thing  t<>  be  niosjt 
devoutly  desired. 

We  have  just  read  an  excellent  address  on  "Eu- 
ropean Land  and  Rural  Credit  Facilities,"  by 
Edwin  Chamberlain  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  a  banker  and  his  address  was  made 
to  a  convention  of  bankers.  After  a  very  clear 
description  of  European  systems  of  rural  credit, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  learn 
in  advance  whether  any  one  of  the  various  classes 
of  European  banks  could  be  adopted  in  its  en»S 
tirety  here.  It  probably  could  not.  This  is  not  t| 
one-idea  country.  It  has  many  varying  conditions, 
and  what  would  do  for  one  part  might  not  do  for, 
another  part.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  modeb, 
can  be  found  in  Europe  that  might  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  devising  systems  and  institutions  suit- 
able to  the  needs  of  American  farmers."  This,  it, 
seems  to  us,  is  just  the  attitude  of  mind  to  as»| 
sume  in  the  European  studies  which  are  likely  to) 
be  provided  for  by  the  State  and  National  gov-' 
crirments.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  suggests  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  pouring  into  the' 
postal  savings  banks  might  equitably  be  used  in 
part  for  agricultural  uses.  Properly  arranged, 
the  money  could  be  in  no  way  more  secure.  The 
suggestion  is  a  good  one. 

California  a  Great  State  for  Savings. 

Speaking  about  postal  savings  banks  reminds 
us  that  it  is  interesting  to  cite  the  achievements, 
of  Californians  in  the  sublime  art  of  saving 
through  old-fashioned  savings  banks,  which  are 
very  abundant  in  this  State.  It  is  reported  from 
the  U.  S.  treasury  department  at  Washington 
that  "only  two  States,  Massachusetts  and  New| 
York,  have  a  larger  savings  bank  business  than 
California.  For  more  than  a  year  now,  California  I 
has  exceeded  any  five  other  States  in  the  number 
of  new  national  banks  organized.  Officials  of  the 
treasury  department,  basing  their  opinion  on  the 
savings  banks,  say  California  is  by  far  the  most 
prosperous  and  fast  growiug  State  in  the  Union.'1 
This  is  certainly  something  worth  while  to  have 
said  of  us,  and  if  the  plan  of  more  money  for  agri- 
cultural improvements  at  lower  rates  and  longei 
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terras  is  brought  through,  the  present  will  only  be 
ax  indication  of  the  future.  It  is  also  reported 
that  California  has  597,519  depositors  in  savings 
banks  and  the  average  for  each  depositor  is 
$681.16.  It  is  some  comfort  to  live  in  a  State 
where  every  sixth  person  you  meet,  man,  Woman 
or  child,  has  nearly  $700  in  the  bank.  With  this 
ability  and  disposition  to  save,  California  could 
have  all  the  money  needed  for  agricultural  im- 
provement if  the  savings  were  put  into  postal 
savings  banks  and  made  available  to  agriculture 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests.  But  some  one  may 
object  that  we  should  not  drain  the  old-fashioned 
savings  bank  and  cripple  the  home  building,  etc.. 
which  they  promote.  We  count  no  danger  in  that 
line.  They  would  still  have  all  the  money  they 
can  use  from  the  increased  prosperity  and  gen- 
eral savings  which  a  fuller  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  State  would  engender.  Investment  in 
agriculture  would  simply  be  increased  earnings 
and  savings  for  all  who  are  in  other  honorable 
lines  of  productive  activity. 


Economic  Aspects  of  Valley  Oaks. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  October  31  we 
used  a  handsome  picture  of  a  Sacramento  valley 
oak   to   illustrate   an   excellent   sketch   of  our 
quercua  lobata  by  Dr.  Van  Vleet.    We  have  since 
learned  that  that  particular  tree  was  growing  on 
land  owned  by  W.  N.  Woodson  of  Corning  and 
since  the  photographer  caught  it  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  tree  to  make  way  for  improvements. 
The  record  of  the  cutting  shows  that  the  tree 
j  ielded  103  ricks  or  tiers  of  16-inch  stove  wood, 
which  sold  at  the  stump  for  $2  per  tier,  making 
the  commercial  value  of  that  tree  $206,  in  the 
form  of  firewood.    Mr.  Woodson  has  had  some 
other  experiences  with  surplus  oaks  at  Corning, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Rural  sends  an  account  of 
some   frenzied   finance   which   a  neighbor  put 
through  with  another  of  Mr.  Woodson's  oaks.  It 
seems  that  W.  C.  Dietz  recently  walked  into  the 
office  of  Mr.  Woodson  and  said:  "There's  an  old 
oak  tree  down  on  Maywood  Colony  that  I'd  like 
to  buy."   "All  right,  Mr.  Dietz,"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
son," what's  it  worth  to  you?"   "Oh!  about  five 
dollars."    "All  right,  Mr.  Dietz,  let's  see  your 
five  dollars."    Mr.  Dietz  threw  down  $5  and 
walked  out.   A  few  days  later  he  presented  him- 
self again,  saying,  "Mr.  Woodson,  do  you  like 
strained  honey?"    "Surely,  I  do.    How  do  you 
sell  it?"  said  Mr.  Woodson.    "Seventy-five  cents 
a  gallon,"  said  Mr.  Dietz.   "Here's  your  seventy- 
five  cents.   Leave  a  gallon  at  my  house, ' '  said  Mr. 
Woodson.    About  three  months  later  Mr.  Dietz 
called  again  and  said:   Mr.  AVoodson,  how  are 
you  fixed  for  wood  for  the  Hotel  Maywood?  I've 
got  21  cords  of  good  oak  wood  that  I'll  deliver  to 
you  for  $5  a  cord,"  said  Mr.  Dietz.    "Bring  it 
along,"  said  Mr.  Woodson.    A  little  later  Mr. 
Dietz  presented  himself  a  third  time,  but  this  time 
with  a  bill  for  for  $105,  being  for  21  cords  of  wood 
at  $5  per  cord,  for  which  he  was  given  a  check. 
Mr.  Dietz  started  for  the  door,  but  wheeling  about, 
said:   "Wr.  Woodson,  if  you've  a  minute  to  spare 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  little  capital  and  a  lot 
of  elbow  grease  will  accomplish.    From  that  old 
oak  tree  that  I  bought  from  you  for  $5  I  sold  $43 
worth  of  strained  honey  and  have  enough  of  the 
comb  honey  to  sweeten  hot  cakes  for  my  9  children 
all  winter.    I  consider  this  worth  at  least  $25. 
Then  the  21  cords  of  wood,  for  which  you've  just 
paid  me  $105,  came  from  that  same  old  tree." 
And  now  Mr.  Woodson  is  taking  a  reading  course 
with  Thomas  W.  Lawson  to  see  if  there  are  not 
some  other  stunts  around  Corning  which  will  in- 
crease property  values  3400  per  cent,  so  he  can 
get  even  with  Mr.  Dietz  at  his  own  game. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Autumn  Irrigation  for  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  the  owner  of  a  ranch  in 
Fresno  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  pay 
me  to  spend  $800  to  buy  an  engine  and  irrigate 
my  peaches.  I  think  we  will  have  plenty  of  rain 
after  this  month,  but  what  I  wish  to  know  is  if 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  irrigate  before  the  prun- 
ing and  spraying  is  done  in  December.  I  have 
always  irrigated  after  I  had  the  place  plowed  in 
April  and  again  in  July.  I  have  a  water-right, 
but  do  not  get  water  before  April.  I  had  a  visitor 
on  the  ranch,  and  he  wants  me  to  get  the  engine. 
He  just  came  up  from  Fresno  and  says  that  the 
farmers  along  the  road  were  irrigating. — Owner, 
San  Francisco. 

The  popularity  of  autumn  irrigation  for  peaches 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years  where  trees  that 
have  been  allowed  to  become  dormant  too  early 
in  the  season  and  have  been  weakened  by  a  long 
period  of  soil-drought  during  the  autumn,  havt 
cast,  their  blossoms  or  manifested  other  indications 
of  weakness  during  the  following  year.  It  is 
thoroughly  rational  to  apply  irrigation  to  hold  the 
leaves  and  secure  their  service  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  bloom  buds  for  the  following  year  by  irri- 
gation. Such  irrigation  should  be  applied  immedi- 
ately after  the  fruit  is  gathered  or  even  before 
that,  if  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves  indicates  lack 
of  strength  in  the  tree  and  the  frequency  and 
amount  of  irrigation  during  the  autumn  depends 
upon  whether  the  soil  will  hold  moisture  enough 
to  carry  the  tree  to  its  proper  period  of  dormancy. 
Irrigation  should  not  be  applied  too  late  for  fear 
of  preventing  the  proper  maturity  of  the  young 
wood  before  the  freezing  of  December  occurs. 
After  the  temperature  has  fallen  so  that  new 
growth  is  not  likely  to  be  promoted,  fall  and  win- 
ter irrigation  are  desirable  to  bring  the  moisture 
up  to  an  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  rainfall 
which  would  insure  a  good  crop.  Such  winter 
irrigation  can  be  applied  at  any  time  during  the 
dormancy  of  the  tree  or  after  the  growth  has 
started  in  the  spring  time.  Whether  it  is  neces- 
sary in  your  case  before  your  irrigation  water 
comes  in  April,  depends  entirely  upon  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  the  season's 
rainfall.  To  apply  water  in  November  has  no 
effect  upon  the  coming  crop  except  that  it  may 
save  the  tree  from  root  injury  by  drying  in  a  year 
of  exceedingly  low  rainfall.  If  you  are  sure  of 
plenty  of  rain  this  month,  as  you  indicate  in  your 
letter,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  equipping 
yourself  with  a  pumping  plant  for  winter  use 
except  in  the  case  of  very  short  rainfall.  It  would, 
however,  be  altogether  desirable  for  you  to  pro- 
vide pumping  facilities  to  secure  water  during 
August  and  September  if  you  should  not  have 
ditch  water  at  that  time. 


Dynamite  and  Humus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  on  my  ranch,  planted 
to  Muscat  grapes,  some  peculiar  land.  People 
here  call  it  cement.  It  docs  not  take  irrigation 
water  readily,  and  water  will  pass  over  it  for  a 
long  time  and  not  wet  down  more  than  an  inch 
or  so.  When  really  wet  it  can  be  dipped  up  with 
a  spoon.  Hardpan  is  down  about  24  to  36  inches. 
I  have  tried  blowing  up  between  the  vines  with 
dynamite,  and  see  little  difference.  Can  you  sug- 
gest anything  to  loosen  up  the  soil? — P.  W.,  San- 
ger. 

You  could  not  reasonably  expect  dynamite  to 
transform  the  character  of  the  surface  soil  except 
as  its  rebelliousness  might  in  some  cases  be  wholly 
due  to  lack  of  drainage — in  that  case  blasting  the 
hardpan  might  work  wonders.    But  you  have  an- 


other problem,  viz:  to  change  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  surface  soil  to  prevent  the  particles 
from  running  together  and  cementing.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  coarse 
particles,  preferably  of  a  fibrous  character.  To 
do  this  the  free  use  of  rotten  straw  or  stable  ma- 
nure, deeply  worked  into  the  soil,  and  the  growth 
of  green  crops  for  plowing  under,  is  a  practical 
suggestion.  Such  treatment  would  render  your 
soil  mellow,  and,  in  connection  with  blasting  oP 
the  hardpan  to  prevent  accumulation  of  surplus 
water  over  it,  would  accomplish  the  transforma- 
tion which  you  desire.  The  economic  factors  of 
such  a  course  you  can  figure  out  for  yourself. 


Hillside  Pastures  on  the  Peninsula. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hillside  pasture  in  San 
Mateo  county  grown  up  mostly  to  wild  oats, 
which  make  very  poor  summer  and  fall  feed.  1 
am  thinking  of  disking  it  up  after  the  first  rains 
have  germinated  the  wild  oats,  and  seeding 
broadcast  to  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  alfalfa. 
Would  you  recommend  this,  and  if  so  will  you 
please  advise  me  regarding  the  mixture  and 
amount  to  sow  per  acre?  Alfileria,  burr  clover 
and  rye  grass  have  all  been  recommended  to  me. 
— Subscriber,  San  Francisco. 

Whether  you  can  get  a  catch  of  perennial 
plants  on  your  hillside  depends  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  summer  moisture  which  the  soil 
will  retain.  There  are  many  cases  where  moist- 
ure can  only  be  counted  upon  for  winter  pastur- 
age, and  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  extirpate  the  wild  oats,  but  rather  to  increase 
the  seeding  of  other  plants  which  would  grow 
with  them  during  the  rainy  season,  like  bun- 
clover,  alfileria,  etc.  If  you  really  have  upland 
which  will  hold  moisture  enough  to  keep  the  roots 
of  perennial  plants  alive  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, the  grasses  which  will  be  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed are  Australian  rye  grass,  tall  oat  grass,  or- 
chard grass,  and  red-top  grass.  The  seed  of  all 
these  plants,  which  have  been  approved  in  Pa- 
cific Coast  experience  for  such  lands  as  we  have 
indicated,  can  be  had  from  our  advertising  seeds- 
men. 

Such  discing  as  you  propose  would  be  a  good 
way  to  test  the  matter,  and  there  is  unfortunately 
no  danger  of  its  killing  all  the  wild  oats.  On 
such  discing,  when  the  land  has  been  moistened 
deeply  enough  by  the  rain  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  after  they  start,  you  can  sow  a  mixture 
of  the  above  plants,  about  equal  parts  of  each, 
up  to  total  amount  of  about  twenty  pounds  per 
acre.  What  you  will  get  from  the  land  in  the 
future — whether  it  must  be  handled  for  winter 
pasturage  or  for  summer  growth— will  be  demon- 
strated by  the  experiment  indicated. 


Stable  Manure  and  Bean  Straw. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  the  approxi- 
mate contents  of  common  stable  manure,  as  to 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Also  let 
me  know  about  how  much  of  the  above  is  con- 
tained in  bean  straw. — W.  J.  P.,  Isleton. 

Referring  to  the  latest  work,  entitled  "Fertil- 
izers and  Crops,"  by  Van  Slyke,  the  composition 
of  mixed  stable  manure  is  given  as  containing  in 
one  ton:  nitrogen,  10  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  •"> 
pounds;  potash,  10  pounds.  The  constituents  of 
bean  straw  in  one  ton,  are  given  as :  nitrogen,  28 
pounds,  phosphoric  acid,  6  pounds;  potash,  38 
pounds.  Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  difference 
in  composition  is  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
moisture  which  ordinary  stable  manure  contains 
Air  dried  stable  manure,  such  as  is  found  in  a 
California  corral,  would  have  much  higher  fer- 
tilizing value  than  such  moist  manure  as  an  East- 
ern chemist  would  be  likely  to  handle. 
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California  Association  of 
Nurserymen. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  convention  of  the  California  Association 
of  Nurserymen  which  was  held  in  Oakland  last 
week  was  in  several  ways  a  demonstration  of 
the  progress  that  is  being  made.  Two  years  ago, 
at  the  organization  meeting,  but  thirteen  charter 
members  were  secured.  By  the  first  session  in 
Oakland  the  roll  showed  67  members,  and  before 
final  adjournment  more  than  90  California  nurs- 
erymen were  in  the  association,  with  indications 
of  still  further  advancement  before  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

Progress  was  also  shown  in  the  good  fellow- 
ship displayed,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  way 
tbe  members  got  down  to  brass  tacks  in  discuss- 
ing certain  phases  of  their  business,  although  it 
takes  time  in  such  an  organization  before  the 
members  feel  at  liberty  to  go  into  detail  on  some 
of  the  more  intimate  matters  connected  with  their 
work. 

The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Fresno, 
probably  in  October,  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
Frank  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Fresno  Nurseries,  as 
president.  H.  W.  Kruckeberg,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  been  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  its  inception,  will  continue  to  look 
after  the  business  end  of  the  organization.  Fresno 
is  to  get  a  double  share  of  attention  from  the 
Association,  as  many  of  the  members  will  attend, 
as  per  formal  vote,  the  convention  of  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners,  and  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  is  to  be  held  there  next  month. 

To  provide  more  funds  for  the  local  Associa- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  withdraw  from  affiliation 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Association, 
although  most  members  will  also  belong  to  the 
latter  organization. 

If  any  one  matter  received  more  attention  than 
another,  it  was  the  desirability  of  securing  uni- 
formity of  regulations  and  inspection  in  the  coun- 
ties. There  are  certain  things  in  favor  of  county 
regulation,  but  many  disadvantages  to  it,  espe- 
cially for  the  nurserymen,  and  the  convention 
was  unanimous  in  requesting  State  regulation 
and  inspection  of  horticultural  matters  in  place 
of  county  regulation  and  inspection,  with  districts 
formed  according  to  horticultural  interests  and 
freedom  of  pests  take  the  place  of  counties.  A 
very  important  step  toward  uniformity  has  been 
taken  in  the  passage  of  the  Federal  quarantine 
law,  and  this  was  the  only  nurserymen's  associa- 
tion to  give  that  law  an  unqualified  endorsement 
before  its  passage. 

"Whatever  State  legislation  comes  up  in  the 
future  is  to  be  looked  into  by  a  special  committee. 

Under  the  Federal  quarantine  law,  no  quaran- 
tine can  be  placed  without  hearing  all  interests 
concerned.  This  is  a  very  wise  provision,  and 
the  committee  will  try  to  prevent  precipitate  ac- 
tion in  quarantine  in  this  State  in  the  future. 

A  plan  of  great  value  to  both  nurseryman  and 
grower,  suggested  but  not  adopted,  is  to  have 
each  member  report  his  budding  and  grafting  list 
to  the  secretary  for  compilation.  Then  it  will 
be  known  just  what  stock  will  be  available  for 
planting  each  season,  and  deficiencies  and  sur- 
p'us  of  anything  can  be  provided  against,  so  that 
tht  nurseryman  can  do  business  on  a  safer  mar- 
gin. Oregon  nurserymen  are  following  this  plan, 
which  promises  to  give  great  satisfaction. 

Prices  for  fruit  have  not  been  especially  good 
this  year,  but  the  demand  for  trees  is  very  satis- 
factory and  quite  uniform,  all  things  being  con- 
sidered. It  is  a  striking  thing  that  the  biggest 
demand,  almost  without  exception,  is  for  trees 
of  kinds  whose  crops  are  marketed  co-operatively. 
The  citrus  business  is  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  a  very  heavy  demand  exists  for  almonds 
and  walnuts,  and  the  demand  for  most  other 
things  is  only  moderate.  Vines,  owing  to  the 
totally  unorganized  condition  of  the  vineyard  in- 
dustry, are  sold  in  very  small  quantity.  That 
shows  how  intimately  connected  the  interests  of 
grower  and  nurseryman  are. 

About  the  only  important  matter  culturally,  and 
one  of  interest  to  growers,  that  was  taken  up,  was 


the  crown  gall,  with  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
practically  nothing  was  known  regarding  the 
methods  of  avoiding  it.  European  stock  is  much 
less  troubled  than  Californian,  and  indications 
are  that  checks  in  growth  by  drying  out  followed 
by  heavy  irrigation  are  more  responsible  for  it 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

Crown  gall,  sudden  quarantines,  conflicting 
county  regulations,  etc.,  do  not  provide  the  only 
troubles  of  nurserymen,  as  Lester  M.  Morse,  of 
the  C.  C.  Morse  company,  well  showed  in  an  ad- 
dress, and  as  was  brought  up  in  several  discus- 
sions. Many  small  buyers,  for  instance,  keep  nurs- 
ery stock  on  their  back  porch  waiting  until  a  rain 
comes  so  that  they  can  plant,  and  then  want  the 
nursery  to  replace  the  trees  when  they  don't  grow. 
Readers  of  the  Rural  Press  naturally  don't  do 
anything  like  that. 

Then  the  law  comes  along  and  threatens  to  jail 
the  nurseryman  if  his  trees  don't  come  true  to 
name,  but  the  nurseryman  has  no  lien  on  the 
property  if  a  man  plants  trees  on  mortgaged 
land  and  sells  the  land  before  paying.  Also,  one 
nurseryman  can  develop  new  varieties  of  plants 
and  another  propagate  them  and  sell  at  a  reduced 
price.  Still,  there  are  troubles  to  every  business, 
and  they  will  always  be  a  prominent  subject  of 
discussion,  while  the  nurserymen,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  are  doing  very  well. 

Of  the  avoidable  difficulties,  many,  without 
doubt,  can  be  overcome  by  concerted  action  of 
the  Association  in  future  years,  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  account  of  the  meetings. 

Speaking  of  new  varieties,  it  was  stated  at  the 
convention  that  there  were  about  500  acres  of 
avocados  to  be  planted  out  in  southern  California 
this  year,  with  an  excellent  showing  from  other 
semi-tropical  plants. 

On  Friday  evening  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  was  the 
host  at  a  banquet  and  social  gathering  that  formed 
a  fitting  ending  to  the  convention.  An  auto  trip 
to  various  points  of  interest  in  Alameda  county 
would  have  been  held  Saturday  morning,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  was  of  as  much 
value  to  the  members  in  one  way  as  it  was  a 
disappointment  in  another. 

A  complete  list  of  officers  is:  President,  F.  H. 
AVilson,  Fresno.  Vice-Presidents:  John  Vallance, 
San  Francisco;  W.  V.  Eberly,  Niles;  W.  "Wheeler, 
San  Jose;  J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  Newcastle;  F.  H.  Howard, 
Los  Angeles.  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  "W.  Krucke- 
berg, Los  Angeles.  Executive  Committee :  Max 
J.  Crow.  Gilroy;  W.  T.  Kirkman,  Fresno;  D.  "W. 
Coolidge,  Pasadena.  Special  Committee  on  Legis- 
lature :  George  C.  Roeding,  Fresno ;  "W.  V.  Eberly, 
Niles;  Fred  II.  Howard,  Los  Angeles. 


ORCHARD  HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


Restoring  Walnuts  by  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  favor  us  with 
information  relating  to  the  budding  or  grafting 
of  the  English  walnut?  We  have  an  orchard,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  up  to  our  expectations 
and  we  are  trying  to  find  the  reason  why  the  or- 
chard does  not  yield  up  to  the  average  orchards 
of  this  vicinity.  Some  of  the  trees  are  old,  and 
we  are  wondering  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut 
them  back  and  graft  them  with  a  new  stock. — R. 
E.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Where  old  seedling  orchards  are  becoming  un- 
thrifty, it  is  usually  due  either  to  lack  of  moisture 
or  to  excess  of  moisture,  for  both  drouth  and 
water-logging  will  destroy  the  root  hairs  and  will 
be  manifested  by  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  dieback 
of  the  branches,  etc.  Under  such  conditions 
grafting  over  is  not  likely  to  effect  any  permanent 
change,  because  the  trouble  is  in  the  soil  and  not 
in  the  top  of  the  tree.  If  moisture  is  right,  the 
use  of  fertilizers  is  to  be  commended. 

Thrifty  trees  which  for  any  reason  do  not  bear 
satisfactorily  may  be,  however,  improved  by  graft- 
ing in  a  prolific  variety  like  the  Franquette,  May- 
ette,  Concord  or  other  late  blooming  varieties, 
which  are  now  generally  proving  more  satisfac- 


tory than  the  common  Santa  Barbara  or  Los  An- 
geles seedlings.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  this 
grafting  over  is  more  satisfactory  upon  trees  with 
a  California  black  walnut  root  rather  than  the  or- 
dinary English  seedling  root.  There  are  mani- 
festly a  number  of  problems  involved  in  the  be- 
havior which  you  speak  of,  and  actual  conditions 
have  to  be  determined  by  observation. 


Pruning  and  Planting  Times. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  information 
concerning  proper  time  for  pruning  pear  and 
apricot  trees  in  this  locality;  also  regarding  the 
proper  time  for  planting  grapes. — G.  E.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Ordinary  deciduous  fruit  trees  can  be  success- 
fully pruned  from  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellow  and  fall,  until  the  new  foliage  is 
appearing  in  the  late  winter  or  spring.  Grape 
vines  are  most  successfully  planted  after  the 
heavy  rains  and  low  temperatures  are  over  and 
before  the  growth  starts.  This  will  usually  be 
whenever  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March  in  your  re- 
gion near  the  bay. 


DECIDUOUS  VARIETIES  TO  PLANT. 

At  the  opening  of  the  planting  season  for  de- 
ciduous fruits  it  is  interesting  to  know  what 
varieties  should  be  planted.  Some  light  might 
be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  report  of  John 
Vallance  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  decidu- 
ous fruits  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Califor- 
nia Association  of  Nurseryman. 

In  the  report  is  also  included  a  summary  of 
prices  paid  for  various  fruits  this  year.  On  the 
latter  subject  Mr.  Vallance  said : 

Summer  Fruits. — Prices  paid  by  the  canneries 
for  fruit  were  about  as  follows:  Cherries,  black 
sorts,  3  to  4c ;  Royal  Anns,  5Vl>c.  These  prices 
were  the  lowest  in  many  years,  accounted  for, 
no  doubt,  by  the  heavy  crops.  . 

The  peach  crop  was  also  very  heavy,  and  prices 
ranged  for  the  larger-sized  fruit,  grown  mostly 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  from 
$32.56  to  $30  per  ton;  smaller  sizes,  $17.50  per 
ton  for  freestones,  and  $22,50  for  clings. 

Tbe  apricot  crop,  speaking  generally,  was  a 
heavy  one.  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  county  or- 
chards were  especially  heavy.  The  market  for 
these  opened  weak,  but  closed  much  stronger,  $20 
to  $'_'5  per  ton  being  paid.  The  dried  product  is 
now  being  held  at  from  7Vl>c  to  lO^c  per  pound. 

The  Barlett  pear  crop  was  also  very  heavy,  $20 
to  $30  being  the  prevailing  price. 

Apples. — The  apple  crop  this  year  was  also  very 
large.  I  have  a  report  from  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Wat- 
son ville,  who  says:  "The  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
pins were  especially  heavy,  but  small,  owing  to 
dry  wheather  conditions.  Bellflowers  are  coming 
in  well,  crop  medium  and  stock  prime,  but  owing 
to  large  crops  in  other  sections  this  year,  the  mar- 
ket is  very  slow  this  week  (October  17),  and  they 
are  selling  at  65c  per  box.  There  should  be  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  carloads  of  apples  shipped 
from  the  Pajaro  valley  this  season,  besides  dried 
and  canned  stock.  Fully  60%  of  the  apples  in 
this  valley  are  Bellflowers  and  Newtown  Pippins." 

There  was  also  another  factor  which  accounts 
for  the  low  prices:  there  were  200,000  boxes  of 
the  1911  crop  held  over  in  cold  storage  in  San 
Francisco.  These  were  put  on  the  market  from 
time  to  time. 

Almonds,  Prunes,  and  Walnuts.  —  The  aliDond 
crop  this  year  in  California  is  perhaps  the  heavi- 
est in  the  history  of  the  State,  being  nearly  4000 
tons,  as  against  3500  tons  in  1910,  which  was  the 
record  crop  to  date.  The  Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  bore  the  heaviest  crops  this  year.  Prices 
of  the  Exchange  for  this  years  crop  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Nonpareil,  14c ;  IXL,  13V->c ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Viy^c;  Peerless,  12c ;  Drake's  Seedling,  11c ; 
Languedoc,  IQJ&C;  Bitter,  10c. 

The  prune  crop  was  about  a  75%  crop,  and 
those  who  sold  earlj7  received  4c.  A  great  many 
of  the  Santa  Clara  growers  held  out  for  a  higher 
price,  and  today,  I  believe,  the  market  is  31/4c. 
I  think,  however,  that  later  in  the  season  the 
price  will  advance  to  4c,  as  soon  as  the  consump- 
tion of  prunes  commences. 
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The  walnut  crop  this  year  is  not  so  heavy  as 
that  of  1911.  but  the  increased  acreage  and  ad- 
vance in  prices  this  year  will  bring  greater  re- 
turns to  the  association.  The  prices  for  this 
year's  nuts  have  been  fixed  as  follows:  Budded 
walnuts,  16VL>c;  Softshells,  11c ;  Standard,  131^0; 
No.  2,  10c. 

Suggestions  for  Planters. — The  following  are 
what  I  consider  the  best  commercial  varieties  of 
fruit  for  California  conditions: 

Apples. — Gravenstein,  Alexander,  Red  Astra- 
ehan,  Spitzenberg,  White  Winter  Peannain,  Yel- 
low Bellfiower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan,  and  Smith's  Cider. 

Pears. — The  best  canning  variety  of  pears  is.  of 
course,  the  Bartlett.  Shipping  varieties  are  Win- 
ter Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  P.  Barry,  Duchess  An- 
gouleme. 

Cherries.— Black  Tartarian,  Royal  Ann,  Bing, 
Lambert,  Lewelling,  Chapman. 

Plums. — For  Eastern  shipment:  California  Red, 
Giant,  Santa  Rosa  new,  Kelsey  Japan  and  Wick- 
son;  for  shipping:  Tragedy,  Hungarian;  and  for 
drying,  the  French  and  Imperial.  The  Sugar  is 
also  used  a  great  deal  in  certain  sections. 

Peaches — Briggs  Red  May,  Hale's  Early,  for 
early  shipment;  Lovell.  Muirs,  Elbertas,  Tuscan 
Cling  and  Phillips  Cling  for  canning,  and  the 
Lovell  and  Muir  for  drying.  The  Early  Craw- 
ford. Late  Crawford,  Foster,  and  the  Salway  are 
the  best  table  peaches. 

Apricots. — Blenheim,  Royal,  Tilton,  and  Ilems- 
kirke. 

Almonds. — Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  IXL, 
Drake's  Seedling,  Texas  Prolific,  and  Languedoc. 

Olives. — 1  believe  it  will  be  very  hard  to  get  a 
variety  that  comes  lip  in  all  requirements  to  the 
Mission.  The  Manzanillo,  Nevadillo  Blanco  are 
all  good  desirable  varieties,  and  the  Sevillano  and 
Asealano  are  good  for  large  green  pickles. 


PARCELS-POST  AND  RAISIN  SELLING. 


To  the  Editor:  According  to  general  reports; 
our  friends  the  raisin-growers  are  "up  against" 
a  hard  market  once  more,  and  I  notice  the  sug- 
gestions of  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Oakland,  in  your  re- 
cent issue.  Allow  me  to  contribute  my  mite  of 
advice. 

After  New  Year's  we  will  have  parcel  mail 
delivery  at  reasonable  figures  of  cost.  Why  not 
put  np  raisins  in  the  largest-size  parcels  mailable 
and  advertise  them  at  k  delivered  price  prepaid? 
Ever  so  many  thousands  of  families  East  and 
South  never  see  a  raisin,  many  of  whom  would 
purchase  in  this  way  direct,  if  they  are  assured 
of  good  fresh  fruit. 

This  part  of  the  deal  is  up  to  the  raisin-grower. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  the  result  of  many 
middlemen  and  their  unreasonable  charges  for 
profit,  and  no  doubt  many  residents  of  California 
would  be  glad  to  mail  to  their  Eastern  friends 
some  of  our  delicious  fruits  in  this  way.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  route  between  the  producer 
and  consumer  must  be  shortened  and  made  as  in- 
expensive as  possible.  Put  up  nothing  but  the 
best  and  let  the  inferior  grapes  go  for  "dago  red" 
or  hog  feed  at  once. — Will  Smith,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

COMMENTS  BY  OUU  ASSOCIATE  EUITOR. 

One  very  unfortunate  thing  in  the  raisin  and 
dried-fruit  business  is  that,  no  matter  how  low 
growers'  prices  are,  retail  prices  keep  away  up. 
By  advertising  raisins  and  selling  them  by  par- 
cels-post, it  would  make  more  people  ask  their 
grocers  for  them  at  reasonable  prices  than  would 
send  to  a  growers'  company.  Thus  the  advertis- 
ing would  do  great  things,  both  in  selling  raisins 
direct  and  in  making  the  retailer  sell  at  a  decenl 
profit,  thus  greatly  expanding  the  market. 

Although  parcels-post  rates  have  not  been  an- 
nounced, they,  plus  cost  of  selling  direct,  should 
be  much  less  than  middlemen's  profits.  II 
is  beyond  dispute  that  advertising  as  suggested 
could  be  done  much  more  effectually  by  a  grow- 
ers' organization,  with  most  of  the  industry  in 
it,  than  by  a  private  packer.  Advertising  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  is  extremely 
effective,  at  practically  no  cost,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  industry.  If  it  were  put  on  the  shoul- 
ders 'it  a  single  packer  it  would  be  ou1  of  the 
question.  Welcome  to  the  "million-dollar  cor- 
poration" when  it  gets  going,  and  welcome  to 


the  parcels-post!  The  combination  should  do 
things,  although  most  of  the  crop  must  be  handled 
along  regular  channels,  with  growers'  organiza- 
tion in  place  of  packer. 

Here  is  what  another  reader  has  to  say — and, 
by  the  way,  most  of  what  is  said  on  raisins  will 
apply  to  dried  fruits  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts— the  grower  is  getting  too  bad  a  deal  at 
present : 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  what  " Header "  says 
regarding  the  sale  of  raisins.  While  his  plan 
would  help,  it  could  never  dispose  of  the  immense 
crops  of  this  valley.  What  few  raisins  would  be 
eaten  raw  would  never  handle  the  crop.  When 
the  consumer  is  taught  to  buy  raisins  right,  and 
to  cook  them  right,  and,  of  course,  can  net  them 
at  a  reasonable  price,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  crop.  The  consumer  should 
be  taught  to  buy  raisins  and  dried  fruits  by  the 
box.  We  have  neighbors  right  here  in  the  raisin 
belt  who  buy  a  hundred  pounds  of  raisins  at  a 
time.    Of  course,  they  are  No.  1  goods,  stemmed 


The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  California 
Nurserymen's  Association  on  citrus  fruits  was 
presented  at  the  convention  last  week  by  W.  R. 
Wood,  of  Los  Angeles,  as  follows: 

The  citrus  industry  of  California  has  attained 
such  vast  proportions  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  at  this  time 
to  go  into  detail  regarding  its  early  history.  So 
well  have  all  new  and  up-to-date  cultural  meth- 
ods, pest  eradication,  and  other  important  phases 
of  the  industry  been  given  publicity  by  our  agri- 
cultural papers  and  Government  reports,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  make  any  mention  of  these 
matters.  I  realize  that  we,  as  nurserymen,  are 
all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  those  horti- 
cultural industries  that  we  are  particularly  con- 
nected with  in  the  growing  of  nursery  stock.  To 
this  end  we  are  always  interested  in  new  varieties 
that  promise  to  benefit  the  industry,  or  in  new 
cultural  methods  that  tend  to  increase  production. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  new  varieties  of 
citrus  fruits  introduced  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  but  none  that  have  the  remotest 
possibility  of  rivaling  our  celebrated  Washington 
Navel  (the  orange  that  has  made  California 
famous) . 

The  Thompson  Improved  Navel  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Duarte,  California,  gave  prom- 
ise of  being  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
Washington  Navel,  but  this  is  only  from  out- 
ward appearance.  While  it  'is  really  a  good  or- 
ange, its  chief  merit,  is  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, and  when  it  comes  to  eating  quality  it  has 
very  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  the  Washington 
Navel. 

The  Golden  Nugget  Navel  is  an  excellent  or- 
ange. It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  average 
Washington  Navel.  It  is  very  thin  skinned  and 
full  of  juice,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  valu- 
able sort. 

The  Navelencia.  another  introduction  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  was  supposed  to  combine  the  lateness 
of  the  Valencia  Late  with  the  superb  quality  of 
the  Washington  Navel,  and  thus  give  us  a  late 
navel.  But  while  the  quality  is  good,  the  origi- 
nation did  not  get  enough  of  the  lateness  mixed 
in  to  make  it  a  desirable  orange. 

The  Jaffa  or  Joppa,  one  of  the  older  introduc- 
tions from  Palestine,  is  perhaps  little  known  by 
most  nurserymen,  and  in  fact  it  is  only  within 
the  last  one  or  two  years  that  we  have  Consid- 
rd  it  worth  propagating.  This  is  a.  very  thrifty 
and  hardy  variety,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Valen- 
cia Late,  although  it  ripens  a  little  earlier.  Our 
observation  from  trees  that  we  are  producing  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  sort  for  that  section,  ripening  as 
it  does  between  the  Navel  and  the  Valencia. 

We  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  received 
a  great  many  new.  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  am  sorry 


and  recleaned.  One  thing  that  is  hurting  i 
raisin  industry  is  the  large  quantity  of  inferior 
goods  that  are  dumped  on  the  market  every  sea- 
son. I  notice  in  an  Eastern  city  a  plan  of  the 
merchants  for  selling  coal-oil.  They  all  agree  and 
advertise  the  same,  to  sell  oil  at  9c  per  gallon, 
in  (JO-gallon  lots,  iron  barrels  for  same  to  be  sold 
at  reasonable  price.  This  sale,  is  to  last  for  one 
day  only.  Now  I  believe  that  some  plan  Dike 
that,  to  sell  raisins  by  the  box  once  or  twice  a 
month,  woidd  help  wonderfully. — F.  S.  Clifton, 
Reedley. 

As  far  as  selling  inferior  raisins  goes,  nothing 
would  stop  thai  like  having  growers  do  the  mar- 
keting, knowing  that  a  poor  product  would  hurt 
future  sales.  Needless  to  say,  an  extensive  grow- 
ers' organization  could  start  monthly  sales  by 
boxes  (pucker  by  far  than  a  single  packer,  and 
it  would  greatly  reduce. middlemen's  profits  per 
pound,  to  the  advantage  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Once  the  grower  does  his  own  marketing 
in  the  right  way,  every  acre  of  fruit  land  in  the 
State  can  be  profitably  planted  to  fruit. 


to  say  that  the  majority  of  these  have  proved 
to  be  failures  as  far  as  commercial  fruits  are 
concerned.  In  all  cases,  we  have  fruited  out 
these  new  varieties  before  attempting  to  intro- 
duce them.  In  the  collection  we  have  a  number 
of  varieties  of  pomelo,  all  of  which  are  of  no 
commercial  value. 

One  variety  of  lemon  promises  to  be  of  some 
value,  but  at  this  time  we  cannot  say  that  it 
has  any  advantage  over  the  varieties  now  being 
grown  here. 

One  or  two  varieties  of  mandarin  also  give 
promise  of  being  valuable  sorts,  but  as  yet  we 
have  not  tested  them  sufficiently  to  feel  justified 
in  introducing  them. 

in  our  collection  we  have  a  seedless  lemon 
from  Algiers  which  is  quite  a  novelty,  it  being 
pyriform  or  pear-shaped,  and  absolutely  seedless. 
However,  beyond  its  value  for  home  use,  it  has 
no  commercial  merit. 

I  might  also  mention  the  Bearss  seedless  lime, 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  J.  T.  Bearss,  then 
of  Porterville  and  now  a  resident  of  Florida.  It 
is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Mexican  lime,  very 
thin  skinned,  and  absolutely  seedless,  and  has 
a  perfect  lime  flavor.  We  have  been  marketing 
this  fruit  for  a  number  of  years,  and  find  that 
it  is  preferred  for  bar  trade,  to  either  the  Mex- 
ican lime  or  lemon. 

The  citron  of  commerce  has  been  grown  in 
California  for  years,  although  little,  if  any,  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  preserve  the  peel,  and 
it  has  been  generally  understood  that  there  was 
some  particular  process  of  curing  it  that  prevent- 
ed any  attempt  at  this  work.  The  fruit  on  a 
number  of  these  trees  in  our  orchard  at  Exeter 
has  been  going  to  waste  for  several  years,  until 
this  spring,  when  our  foreman  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  of  preserving  it.  To  our  surprise,  he 
has  produced  a  candied  citron  much  superior  to 
the  imported  product,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
California  cannot,  produce  a  product  better  than 
that  which  is  imported  and  for  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year.  The  process  of  preserving  the  citron 
is  somewhat  tedious,  yet  the  operation  is  simple, 
and  anyone  with  patience  and  care  can  produce 
as  good  or  better  candied  citron  than  that  af- 
forded. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  new  varieties  now 
being  tested  out  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
but  the  most  of  these  are  either  not  yet  fruiting 
or  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove 
whether  they  would  be  of  any  commercial  value. 

The  old  saying,  "There  is  always  room  at  the 
top,"  applies  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  im- 
proved types  of  fruit,  and  those  engaged  in  this 
important,  vocation  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  work  by  all  nurserymen,  as  it  is  al- 
ways possible  to  produce  something  better  than 
that  already  in  existence. 


Nurserymen's  View  of  Citrus 

Varieties. 
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How  a  Californian  Uses  an  Auto 

Beekeeping. 


in 


George  L.  Emerson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
gave  an  account  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  San  Bernardino  county  beekeepers' 
club  of  his  conclusions  concerning  the  us^ 
of  the  automobile  as  a  beekeepers'  appli- 
ance.   He  says: 

The  first  cost  will  be  from  $500  up. 
The  operating  expense  varies  from  y%  to 
Hi  cents  a  mile,  and  the  mechanical  ex- 
pense should  not  exceed  $20  a  year  for 
the  first  5  years,  to  which  you  must  add 
the  price  of  a  new  set  of  tires,  for  the 
average  man  will  about  use  up  a  set  a 
year.  # 

It  is  practical  to  buy  a  second-hand 
machine  and  rebuild  it  lo  suit  the  bee- 
man's  needs.  It  is  necessary,  if  you  are 
not  posted  in  automobiles,  to  get  the 
services  of  an  expert  to  examine  the  ma- 
chine and  pass  on  its  worth  and  suita- 
bility for  rebuilding  for  your  needs.  Do 
'  not  hesitate  to  get  a  machine  because 
you  do  not  know  anything  about  one,  for 
they  are  coming  into  such  common  use 
that  it  will  soon  be  a  very  great  incon- 
venience not  to  understand  the  handling 
and  ordinary  care  of  a  machine.  As  fast 
as  the  auto  is  adapted  to  certain  uses, 
it  is  found  so  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  horse  that  usually  the  horse  is  never 
used  again. 

Among  all  the  commercial  needs,  I 
know  of  none  to  which  the  "gas  wagon" 
is  so  necessary  as  to  the  production  of 
honey.  There  are  two  points  of  advan- 
tage that  stand  out  prominently  in  our 
calling  that  need  not  be  considered  in 
other  things.  First,  stings  wont  hurt  it 
and  make  it  run  away,  kick  your  head 
off  or  lie  down  and  die;  consequently  you 
can  haul  all  our  supplies  right  up  to  the 
honey  house  and  unload  them  at  your 
pleasure,  and  move  them  away  with  the 
same  ease.    The  second  is,  that  it  saves 

GRAFTED  AND  BUDDED  WALNUTS 

Parisienne,  Mayette,  Franquette,  Eureka, 
Chase,  Concord,  Willson  Wonder  and  other 
varieties  seientitieally  propagated  by  scion 
selection  from  our  bearing  trees,  on  a  most 
rapid  growing  root  system.  Grafted  Mam- 
moth Paper  Shell  pecans  and  walnut  scions. 
Catalogue  free. 

TRIBBLE  M  B8BR1   <<»•.  Blk  Grove,  Cal. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1 1  lull  Kraili',  well  rooted,  reliable  plants* 
Best  varieties  for  market  or  home  use. 
Plsjst  nun.    Orders  promptly  UIed> 

TIU  Mill        SBBD  CO., 
•1"  Market  St. 


SHEEP  MANURE 

LIME  IN  CAR  LOTS. 

FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL 
KINDS. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 


so  much  time  in  the  rush  season.  In  a 
business  like  ours,  where  we  harvest  our 
entire  crop  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
any  convenience  of  equipment  that  will 
help  us  to  save  time  will  often  mean  more 
honey;  for  who  of  us  is  there  that  has 
not  had  considerable  loss  at  one  time  or 
another  by  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  that  the  bees  set?  The  heaviest 
extracting  that  I  ever  had  was  gathered 
in  four  days,  and  it  was  capped  solid 
(black  sage). 

The  auto  is  of  special  value  in  moving 
bees;  in  fact,  it  removes  the  most  disa- 
greeable features,  and  is  very  much  easier 
on  the  bees.  The  jolting  does  not  last  so 
long,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
honey  is  saved,  as  the  bees  keep  them- 
selves gorged  with  honey  only  as  long 
as  the  motion  is  continued.  I  have  load 
ed  15  colonies  of  bees,  moved  them  12 
miles,  and  put  them  in  the  apiary  on  the 
new  stands  in  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  It 
was  all  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
there  being  not  much  chance  of  the  combs 
melting  down.  Where  horses  are  used 
about  bees,  it  is  a  two-man  job;  this  is 
not  necessarily  so  with  the  auto. 

One  man,  with  an  auto  carrying  10  cases 
of  honey  at  a  time,  will  haul  more  honey 
to  the  station  than  two  men  with  a  four- 
horse  team.  If  at  night,  the  machine 
has  not  snowed  the  horses  under  too  far. 
put  on  a  night  shift  and  keep  it  going, 
as  it  is  not  tired  out.  It  may  also  be 
sent  to  town  at  night  for  a  load  of  pro- 
visions, or  cases  and  cans.  With  us, 
the  auto  with  four  men  now  does  the 
same  work  that  required  eight  men  and 
five  horses,  and  the  work  is  better  done. 
We  have  1300  colonies  in  eight  apiaries. 

It  is  practical  to  use  your  motor  to 
drive  your  hive-making  machinery  pump 
water,  saw  wood,  or  any  other  power  use. 
and  in  this  way  make  it  earn  something 
while  the  bees  are  idle,  but  if  you  want 
to  lay  it  aside,  how  much  cheaper  it  is 
to  run  it  in  the  shed  and  give  it  no  more 
attention  than  to  take  care  of  and  feed 
the  horses. 

Few  people  have  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  gasoline  power  is  the  horse  of  tomor- 
row. Two  men  with  a  large  tractor  can 
do  more  plowing  than  a  number  of  men 
with  30  head  of  horses.  The  small  or- 
chardlst  with  five  to  twenty  acres  of  land 
must  have  a  team,  but  there  is  not  enough 
work  to  keep  it  busy  more  than  half  of 
the  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
are  eating  their  heads  off.  This  is  not 
so  with  the  gas  tractor;  the  expense  stops 
when  you  put  it  in  the  shed.  Besides,  a 
machine  has  no  will  of  its  own;  it  will 
not  reach  up  to  browse  on  a  tree,  or 
perhaps  run  the  cultivator  into  another 
tree  and  knock  off  the  bark.  While  culti- 
vating it  does  not  stand  on  the  vegetables; 
it  does  not  get  tired  and  have  to  rest 
every  other  round. 

On  a  small  farm  or  orchard  a  small 
machine  can  do  anything  that  a  horse 
can,  and  do  it  better  and  cheaper;  but 
this  machine  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  will  have  the  different  implements  ar- 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  arc  made  of  heavy  Galvanized  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  Injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  $13.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

MM  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


HAWFERCO) 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


Are  You  Up  A  Tree 
Mr.  Orchardist? 


Are  yon  at  your  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  quality  of  your  fruit  crop! 
Another  question  :  Do  you  use  Fertilizer?  If  you  want 
to  get  the  most  from  your  ground  you  simply  have  to 
use  a  good  fertilizer.  That's  been  proven  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  skeptical.  And  if  you  want  to 
double  your  dollars  you  must  use 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


Hawferco  Fertilizers  arc  the 
best  obtainable.  Nobody  be- 
lieves that  statement  except 
those  who  have  used  them. 
We  think  so  much  of  our  pro- 
ducts that  we  guarantee  them. 
And  our  guaranteeing  Haw- 
ferco Fertilizers  means  that  you 
will  double  your  dollars. 

Put  us  to  the  test  and  write 
us  about  the  fertilizer  you  need. 
We'll  give  you  authentic  in- 
formation because  we  know. 
It's  our  business.  Then  we 
want  you  to  try  Hawferco  Fer- 
tilizers, and  when  you  do  you'll 
thank  us  for  doubling  your  dol- 
lars. 


We  are  the 
largest  man- 
ufacturers 
of  fertili- 
zers on  the 
Coast.  Our 
products 
must  give 
satisfaction 


WRITE  AT  ONCE— NOW.   Address  i 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ranged  to  a  sub-frame  which  is  controlled 
from  the  operator's  seat.  A  machine  may 
take  the  place  of  all  other  farming  imple- 
ments by  simply  attaching  the  kind  of 
tool  you  wish  to  work  with.   Growing  hay 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion; iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS.  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 
BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
2>i  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  Bnrr-a,  Ohio 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

hercules! 


Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
stump  In  6  minutes  or  lees.  Don't  have  loafer  land 
when  it's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  out! 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using  the  Hercules.  61281.00 
tbe  first  ?/ear  on  40  acres!  6750.00  every  year  after- 
Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facta.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.     Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

112  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


for  horses  is  a  waste;  let  us  use  that 
ground  for  something  we  can  tat  our- 
selves. 


AGRICULTURE  HALL  TO  BE 
DEDICATED. 


Agriculture  Hall,  the  newly  completed 
building  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  California,  is 
to  be  dedicated  on  November  20th. 

The  new  structure  is  but  one  of  four 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  department. 
It  has  been  erected  on  a  knoll  on  the 
north  side  of  the  campus  west  of  the  pres- 
ident's mansion,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  It 
is  built  of  white  granite,  with  Mission 
tiled  roof,  after  plans  drawn  by  Professor 
John  Galen  Howard  in  conformity  with 
the  general  design  of  the  greater  univer- 
sity. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  dedication 
will  be  held  at  Harmon  gymnasium  on 
the  morning  of  November  20th.  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  will  preside  and 
deliver  an  address.  Other  speakers  will 
include  Judge  Peter  Shields,  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  E.  P.  Clarke  of  Sacramento. 
Professor  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  new  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  will  be  for- 
mally invested  with  the  authority  of  his 
office  as  the  last  event  of  the  program. 

At  11  o'clock  the  audience  and  invited 
guests  will  move  in  academic  procession 
from  Harmon  gymnasium  to  Agriculture 
Hall.  The  University  cadet  band  will  pre- 
cede the  procession.  President  Wheeler 
and  invited  guests  will  follow,  then  the 
alumni  and  undergraduates  in  the  order 
of  their  classes. 

Exercises  will  follow  in  front  of  Agri 
culture  Hall.  The  speakers  there  will 
be  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  and  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  E.  W.  Hilgard,  formerly 
dean  of  the  department.  The  Hilgard 
bust  will  be  presented  by  the  president, 
of  the  Agriculture  Club,  which  donated 
it  to  the  University.  It  will  be  accepted 
by  President  Wheeler  and  unveiled  by 
former  Dean  E.  J.  Wickson. 

At  1  o'clock  President  Wheeler  will 
entertain  at  luncheon  the  invited  guests 
at  the  Shattuck  Hotel.  From  2  to  5 
o'clock  there  will  be  open  house  at  Agri- 
culture Hall. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  will 
be  a  public  meeting,  to  which  the  invita- 
tion is  general,  at  room  230  of  the  new 
building.  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson,  the 
retiring  dean,  will  preside.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt 
and  Professor  Frederick  Rupert  Marshall 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Industries, 
University  Farm,  Davis. 


Sweet  Peas 


Our 
Sweet  Pea 
Catalogue 
and  Price  List 


for  1912-1018  just  oil'  the  pre»N 
and  will  be  Hent  free  ot  charge  to 
any  :til<l  rests. 

If  you  are  interested  In  Sweet  Pea 
Culture  you  should  send  at  once  for 
this  book,  as  it  contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  raising  of  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  Sweet  Pea. 
What  (lower  is  more  beautiful  in 
form  and  coloring  and  more  exqui- 
site in  fragrance  than  the  Sweet 
Pea?  Surely  none.  Its  culture  is 
very  easy  and  there  is  no  plant  that 
will  give  such  a  continuous  display 
of  flowers. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  world  and  anyone  pur- 
chasing from  us  can  depend  on  get- 
ting the  finest  and  purest  obtainable. 


WHITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR 
SWEET  PEA  CATALOGUE. 
IT  IS  FREE. 


Fruit  Trees     Grape  Vines 
FIG  TREES 

Wo  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this 
stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  grow  a 
complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR 
Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.  P.  O.  Box  615, 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.  Fresno,  C'al. 

The  Reliable  Three. 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


'We  offer  to  the  Planters  the  sturdiest,  most  dependable  stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS  FRUIT  TREES 
NUTS,  GRAPE  VINES  and  EUCALYPTUS 

If  you  are  interested  in  commercial  horticulture  write  for  our  catalogue.  Send  us 
a  list  of  just  what  you  are  going  to  need  in  your  planting  for  our  quotations. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    -  2525  Tulare  Street    ■    FRESNO,  CAL. 
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How  Mr.  O'Brien  Fought  Frost  in 
His  Truck  Garden. 


Charles  Alma  Byers  gives  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  an  interesting  account  of  frost 
fighting   in   a   garden   in   Los  Angeles 

county: 

it  is.  only  another  way  of  stating  the 
early-bird  axiom  to  say  that  it  is  the 
truck  gardener  who  can  get  his  products 
to  the  market  earliest  that  reaps  the 
richest  harvest.  With  this  realization 
spurring  them  on,  there  is  always  the 
keenest  rivalry  between  the  more  pro- 
gressive of  the  truck  gardeners,  and 
often  they  are  thus  led  to  gamble  with 
Jack  Frost  with  dire  results.  Situations 
of  this  kind  invariably,  sooner  or  later, 
produce  a  genius,  and  it  is  afterward  only 
strange  that  the  said  genius  was  not  de- 
veloped sooner,  since  his  "scheme"  or  in- 
vention always  seems  so  simple. 

To  an  enterprising  gardener  by  the 
name  of  A.  G.  O'Brien,  who  lives  at  Sig- 
nal Hill,  near  Los  Angeles,  California,  be- 
longs this  distinction  in  the  truck  gar- 
dening business,  and  extremely  simple  in- 
deed is  his  way  of  successfully  coping 
with  the  belated  and  uncertain  visitations 
of  the  frost  imp.  Since  his  idea  is  not 
patentable,  however,  he  will  be  able  to 
badly  beat  his  rivals  but  once,  and  that, 
of  course,  was  the  first  time  he  put  it  into 
practice,  which  was  the  past  winter.  Al- 
ready his  idea  is  being  extensively  copied 
in  southern  California,  and  it  will  be  but 
a  short  tme  until  it  is  in  common  use 
throughout  the  country. 

The  O'Brien  idea  simply  consists  in 
covering  the  area  planted  with  tender 
vegetables  or  berries  with  muslin.  The 
plot  of  ground  is  first  surrounded  with 
boards,  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  wide, 
set  edgewise  and  strongly  braced.  Stakes 
are  then  driven  over  the  area  in  rows, 
running  diagonally,  at  intervals  each  way 
of  about  five  feet,  the  tops  of  which 
stakes  are  on  a  level  with  the  top  edge 
of    the    enclosing    boards.  Galvanized 

Hanford  Nurseries 

CI.ARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  11 II I  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Din- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of  ,  JUlMl 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
fJravensteln  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CIjARKSTON,  wash. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Iloyn!  Exhibition  I'nnny  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  S(orki»  and  Paj-ni-'*  ChrlataiM 
Flamrerlas  sin-ei  Peaa,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


-•15  S.  Main  St.. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


wires  are  stretched  over  the  enclosure, 
likewise  running  diagonally,  and  fastened 
to  the  tops  of  the  stakes.  Next  comes 
the  preparation  of  the  muslin.  The  cloth, 
a  yard  wide  and  of  cheap  quality,  is  pur- 
chased by  the  bolt.  It  is  stitched  to- 
gether in  long  strips  of  double  width,  and 
then  along  either  edge  of  these  strips  are 
inserted  eyelets  or  fastened  small  loops 
of  cloth.  These  eyelets  or  loops  fit  either 
over  hooks  in  the  enclosing  boards  or  are 
employed  in  the  lacing  together  of  the 
various  strips.  The  arrangement  is  such 
as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  muslin 
when  irrigating,  cultivating  and  picking 
is  required. 

O'Brien  first  experimented  with  but 
two  acres  of  cucumbers.  He  planted  his 
seed  in  the  fall,  and  marketed  his  crop 
shortly  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
When  he  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
market  with  the  very  much  out-of-season 
product,  the  produce  dealers  at  first 
stared  at  him  in  wonder,  and  then,  recov- 
ering from  their  surprise,  proceeded  to 
eagerly  snap  up  the  cucumbers  at  almost 
fabulous  prices.  From  the  two  acres  he 
realized  a  profit  of  nearly  $4000. 

News  of  the  success  of  the  experiment 
spread  rapidly,  and  in  but.  comparatively 
a  short  while  the  district  became  liberally 
dotted  with  the  cloth-covered  gardens. 
Many  of  the  dry-goods  stores  were  de- 
pleted of  their  stock  of  cheap  muslin,  and 
as  fast  as  the  cloth  could  be  prepared 
gardens  of  cucumbers  and  strawberries 
were  transformed  into  strange-looking 
plots  of  white.  The  Japanese  truck-gar- 
deners were  particularly  quick  to  adopt 
the  idea,  and  early  spring  found  not  less 
than  fifty  acres  of  garden  truck,  princi- 
pally cucumbers  and  strawberries,  thus 
covered  with  this  sort  of  cloth. 

The  cost  of  covering  an  acre  of  ground 
in  this  manner  is  about  $200.  Since  the 
market  for  out-of-season  garden  products 
is  always  so  promising,  however,  this 
first  cost  is  easily  forgotten.  The  profit 
realized  by  Mr.  O'Brien  from  his  first 
crop  of  cucumbers  thus  grown,  in  fact, 
makes  this  cost  seem  almost  nil.  But 
hereafter  no  man  will  probably  ever  en- 
joy such  a  monopoly.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  big  profit 
in  it.  The  growers  who  were  able  to 
adopt  the  idea  soon  enough  to  beat  the 
regular  truck  gardeners  in  the  spring 
market  of  1912  will  reap  net  profits  rang- 
ing from  $900  to  about  $1400  per  acre, 
from  either  cucumbers  or  strawberries. 
These  same  growers  are  already  planning 
for  the  coming  winter,  and  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  carefully  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  midwinter  straw- 
berries, which  they  are  confident  they  can 
raise,  at  an  average  price  of  20  cents  per 
box,  which  means  that  the  profit  will  be 
about  $1500  per  acre. 

While  the  principal  excuse  for  covering 
the  gardens  with  cloth  is  to  prevent  dam- 
age from  possible  frosts,  which,  however, 
are  far  from  common  during  a  winter  in 
this  section  of  southern  California,  the 
growers  are  finding  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  is  proving  extremely  beneficial 
in  aiding  irrigation  work  and  in  equaliz- 
ing temperatures.  The  amount  of  culti- 
vation is  lessened  and  the  work  of  picking 
facilitated. 

The  Easterner  will  find  the  idea  adapt- 
able only  for  early  spring  planting,  but 
for  that  alone  it  should  prove  highly 
profitable.  It  should  enable  him  to  plant 
tonipthing  like  a  month  earlier,  and  in 
vegetable  growing  a  month's  start  is  often 
very  Important.  The  cloth,  being  pro- 
vided with  eyelets  or  loops,  can  be  easily 
removed  when  not  in  use,  and  thus  rolled 
up  and  stored  away. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable 


Send  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facta  telling  what 
Our  fartlliltrs  axe  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry  Foods  and 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WONDER | 

WALNUT] 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 

ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  EIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  bookin, 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena.  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

p.  H.  hasmtsskv  Manager. 
TREE       SHRUBBERY  AND   RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specially 
Plann  and  SpoelflcatlonH  FiirnlxlM-il. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Stimulant  to 

Fruiting. 


One  of  (he  most  remarkable  discoveries 
in  horticulture,  still  on  trial,  however, 
that  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  seems 
to  frave  been  found  in  the  Pajaro  valley 
this  year  in  certain  spraying  investiga- 
tions. Trees  of  many  kinds  refuse  to  set 
fruit  in  certain  localities,  though  other- 
wise doing  fairly  well.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  apple  orchards  in  the  Parajo  val- 
ley like  this.  Last  spring,  just  before  the 
buds  began  to  swell,  a  number  of  these 
were  sprayed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  one 
pound  to  the  gallon. 

The  sprayed  trees  blossomed  heavily 
about  two  weeks  or  ten  days  before  their 
unsprayed  neighbors  and  bore  heavy 
crops  of  excellent  fruit,  while  the  others, 
as  usual,  bore  hardly  at  all.  The  general 
health  of  the  sprayed  trees  was  also  far 
superior  to  the  others.  ♦ 

As  a  check,  equal  amounts  of  nitrate 
to  those  in  the  spraying  material  were 
applied  as  fertilizer  to  unsprayed  trees 
without  appreciable  effect  in  fruiting. 
The  nitrate  of  soda,  therefore,  in  this 
case  aids  only  by  its  bud  stimulation,  in 
a  way  far  superior  to  any  other  spraying 
material. 

With  one  year's  experience  this  experi- 
ment is  only  of  moderate  value,  although 
the  indications  are  so  pronounced  that 
further  tests  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale  will  be  tried  again  this  spring,  both 
on  apples  and  other  fruits. 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  this  purpose  is  very 
cheap,  and  also  does  not  go  to  waste  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  for  trees  that  will  not 
set  fruit  and  that  appear  to  need  a  stimu- 
lant the  experiment  seems  to  be  more 
thai!  worth  trying  by  every  grower,  even 
without  further  confirmation  by  later 
trials. — D.  J.  W. 


WILL  INSURE  EMPLOYERS 
ALSO. 


To  the  Editor-  Apropos  of  Mr.  Edward 
Berwick's  recent  contribution  to  your  col- 
umns regarding  compensation  to  farm 
laborers  who  are  injured  through  acci- 
dent, and  the  stress  which  he  placed  upon 
the  need  of  working  farmers  for  protect- 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  uhto  BERRIES, 
SMALL,  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Ete. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist)} 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERSf  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill.  California. 

TREES 

\\rli«-   for  prlees  on  all   varieties  of 
NumiTj  Stoek. 
Dollar  NtniM  herry  Plants,  $."..00  per  M. 
Durhank'a  Patagonia  strawberry  Plants, 
$2.1)0  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Wneaotle,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLAXTS 

LOUIS  F.  SDRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


ive  insurance  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  their  men,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  is  now  engaged 
in  preparing  a  bill  for  submission  to  ths 
legislature  that  will  enable  working  farm- 
ers to  insure  themselves  and  those  mem 
bers  of  their  families  that  work,  as  easily 
and  as  cheaply  as  they  may  insure  their 
men,  and  at  what  it  is  reasonably  worth 
to  do  the  insuring.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  a  competitive  State  insurance 
fund  that  will  accept  as  a  minimum  pre- 
mium whatever  is  reasonably  requisite 
for  insuring  one  person  for  a  single  day 
or  any  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months 
up  to  a  year.  In  short,  it  is  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  California  will,  in 
this  respect,  follow  the  excellent  example 
set  by  New  Zealand  and  which  works  so 
well  in  that  country  that  farm  labor  is 
insured  adequately  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent  of  the  payroll.  Until 
the  insurance  problem  is  satisfactorily 
settled,  the  farmer,  in  common  with  all 
other  employers,  has  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  existing  law,  but  with 
insurance  made  readily  accessible  at  what 
it  is  reasonably  worth,  only  those  will 
object  to  compensation  who  either  do 
not  understand  it  or  are  more  concerned 
to  shirk  an  obligation  than  to  deal  justly. 
As  I  have  stated  a  number  of  times 
through  your  hospitable  columns,  the  need 
of  the  hour  is,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, to  solve  the  insurance  problem.  This, 
with  the.  help  of  the  farmer's  influence, 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  confidently 
expects  to  be  able  to  do. 

A.  .1.  Pii.lkiujry. 
Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Board. 


THE  WORKING  FARMER  NEEDS 
INSURANCE. 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Berwick,  in  re- 
opening the  Roseberry  law  discussion,  dif- 
ferentiates farmers  into  classes.  He  tells 
us  of  farm  laborers  and  working  farm- 
ers, and  leaves  the  inference  that  there 
is  a  class  of  non-working  farmers  who 
employ  farm  laborers  to  do  their  farm- 
ing for  them. 

I  am  what  Mr.  Berwick  would  term  a 
working  farmer.  I  till  the  soil  with  a 
view  to  disposing  of  the  product  in  the 
regular  market.  Now,  if  I  get  hurt  by 
reason  of  my  farming  operations,  clearly 
I  cannot  sue  and  recover  damages  from 
myself,  so  the  Roseberry  law  cannot  help 
nie  in  that  event.  Neither  could  I  take 
advantage  of  a  workingman's  compensa- 
tion feature  if  it  were  added  to  the  law. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  benefit,  as  that  law  is 
framed  especially  for  wage-earners,  and 
applies  equally  to  all  wage-earners  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  work  they  may 
be  doing. 

We  working  farmers  belong  to  a  middle 
class,  like  the  small  storekeeper,  barber, 
baker,  or  tailor  who  do  their  own  work. 
This  entire  class  needs  insurance  against 
accident  and  would  like  to  get  it  at  cost, 
but  if  they  want  the  State  to  provide 
them  with  an  insurance  act,  it  is  up  to 
them  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Roseberry  law,  and  any  com- 
pensation feature  that  could  possibly  be 
tacked  on  it,  would  only  apply  to  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  their  employees,  and 
as  the  working  farmer,  and  his  middle- 
class  confreres,  do  not  come  under  either 
of  these  headings,  they  cannot  possibly 
benefit  or  suffer  by  the  law.  Therefore  in 
this  ruction  the  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees are  respectfully  warned  against 
trespassing  on  the  middle  classer's  do- 
main. W.  O.  Rbthebfobd. 

Oakley,  Cal.,  Nov.  6,  1912. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES 

Use  our  High  Grade  0-14-9  mixture  now  with  cover  orop  for  green  ma- 
nuring.   Splendid  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  nt  the  large  MOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Martinez,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and 
let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office:  210  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  with  REX 
LI1VIE  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower- 
it  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
dean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  lead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  lollars  -in 


Write  Dept.  O 
Booklet. 


Free 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co 

326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


ZENO 


THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  boat 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Sue- 
t  I'M  full  J   used  for  yean. 

Add  the  required  iimount  of  water 
and  SO  to  wurk.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  tattle,  ete. 

Write  for  Information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.. 

Franklin  St..  Ouklnnil,  Cnl. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Spuirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  P. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


Raisin  Corporation  Election. 

The  election  of  trustees  to  the  "Million 
Dollar  Raisin  Corporation"  was  held  yes- 
terday, too  late  for  the  results  to  be  se- 
cured for  this  issue.  Five  trustees  are 
chosen  from  each  of  the  five  different  sec- 
tions into  which  the  State  has  been  di- 
vided for  organization  purposes. 

Tho  nominations  are: 

District  No.  1.- — Richard  Norris,  James 
Madison,  Hector  Burness,  Harris  Wen- 
stock,  W.  R.  Williams,  A.  L.  Munger, 
Philip  Scott,  H.  Markarian,  A.  L.  Sayre, 
Wm.  Rennie,  L.  S.  Francini. 

District  No.  2— W.  F.  Chandler,  H. 
Graff,  Wylie  M.  Giffen,  E.  E.  Manheim, 
A.  G.  Wishon,  W.  A.  Sutherland,  Chris 
Horgensen,  Louis  Gnndelfinger,  Lucius 
Powers,  H.  W.  Wrightson,  Karl  Emirzian, 
Sam  D.  Friesselle,  W.  B.  Holland,  K. 
Arakelian. 

District  No.  3.— H.  H.  Welsh,  George 
Feaver,  Dr.  Shabasian,  Thomas  Elliott,  L. 
S.  Shannon,  A.  C.  Blauey,  P.  W.  Hastie, 
Otto  Loescher,  H.  S.  Hulbert,  Ben  Swan- 
son,  R.  K.  Madsen,  E.  R.  Reed,  W.  W. 
Parlier,  L.  M.  Say. 

District  No.  4.— L.  D.  Scott,  Edwin  Dud- 
ley, Andrew  Erickson,  A.  E.  McCord, 
Frank  H.  Wilson,  W.  B.  Nichols,  Levi 
Garrett,  J.  L.  Norman,  Nels  Hanson,  Chris 
Tremper,  Fred  G.  Anderson,  Thomas 
Martin. 

District  No.  5— B.  A.  Woodford.  S.  J. 
Carroll,  R.  C.  Merriman,  E.  F.  Pickerell, 
J.  E.  Hall,  Mark  Bassett. 

W.  R.  Nutting,  who  has  organized  the 
Raisin  Exchange  and  is  leading  in  the 
organization  of  the  million  dollar  cor- 
poration, was  a  caller  at  the  office  this 
week,  and  informs  us  that  the  Exchange 
now  has  a  membership  of  more  than  1900 
and  that  more  than  1800  persons  have 
subscribed  for  stock  in  the  corporation 
for  a  total  of  approximately  $380,000.  The 
lull  amount  of  stock  is  expected  to  be  sub- 
scribed within  60  days. 


Jersey  Breeders  Meet. 

The  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation held  a  meeting  at  Modesto  last 
week,  President  W.  J.  Hackett,  of  Ceres, 
occupying  the  chair.  The  following  new 
members  were  taken  into  the  association: 
J.  VV.  Cappini,  of  Ferndale;  C.  G.  McFar- 
land,  Tulare;  Clinton  W.  South,  Ripon; 
O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale;  G.  O.  Hillier,  Mo- 
desto; I.  B.  Jessup,  Bakersfield;  F.  C. 
Dale,  Modesto;  H.  Banton,  Beuicia;  D.  B. 
Thompson,  Modesto,  and  R.  E.  Watson, 
Modesto.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in- 
structing the  secretary  to  write  to  D.  O. 
Lively,  superintendent  of  live  stock  of  the 
Panama  Exposition  inquiring  when  the 
dairy  cow  contest  at  the  Fair  will  begin, 
how  long  it  will  last,  and  under  what 
conditions  it  will  be  held. 


Fruit  Tree  Planting  in  Yolo. 

The  Baker  Estate,  near  Winters,  Yolo 
county,  comprising  450  acres  of  the  very 
best  fruit  land  of  that  section,  was  set 
out  last  spring.  About  200  acres  were 
planted  to  Lowell,  Muir,  and  Elberta 
peaches,  100  acres  to  Royal  apricots,  and 
150  acres  to  Ne  Plus,  IXL,  Texas  Pro- 
lifics  and  Nonpareil  almonds.  A  remark- 
able feature  regarding  this  large  plant- 
ing was  that  the  trees  were  hand-watered 
and  only  200  failed  to  grow. 


Raisin  Situation  Shows  Improvement. 

The  raisin  situation  in  Fresno  county 
has  improved  in  tone,  and  the  feeling  of 
depression  which  has  'been  general  among 
the  growers  for  some  time  is  reported  to 
be  disappearing.  Packers  are  said  to  be 
buying  Sultanas  freely  at  3  and  3V-j  cents, 
some  lots  touching  4  cents.  Thompsons 
are  also  in  demand  around  the  same  fig- 


ures, while  Muscats  command  2>o  cents 
with  an  upward  tendency.  Imports  from 
the  European  war  zone  are  expected  to 
be  very  light,,  making  markets  for  the 
California  article  in  territory  where  it 
has  not  heretofore  successfully  penetrat- 
ed. Raisin  people  consider  this  augurs 
well  for  another  season,  when  unfortu- 
nate local  conditions  of  the  past  season 
such  as  drought  and  unseasonable  rains 
may  not  enter  into  the  situation. 


California  Champignons. 

A  rumor  is  current  that  the  attention 
of  a  Parisian  firm  of  mushroom  growers 
and  canners  has  been  attracted  to  the 
partiality  of  American  epicures — particu- 
larly those  of  San  Francisco — to  the  lus- 
cious "champignon,"  and  that  the  firm 
has  calculated  that  about  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  time  this  city  alone  will  con- 
sume five  tons  of  mushrooms  of  the  un- 
equaled  French  variety  per  diem.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  firm  are  also  reported 
to  have  made  an  exhaustive  search  for 
a  locality  most  suitable  for  production  on 
a  large  scale  of  this  edible  and  to  have 
found  it  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Jose. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  plant  will 
require  the  expenditure  of  about  $80,000, 
and  fifty  experts  from  France  would  be 
required  to  run  it,  about  half  of  whom 
would  be  women. 


Colonization  in  Colusa. 

Another  immense  colonization  project 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  is  reported,  the 
14,000-acre  Tubbs-Tuttle  ranch  in  Colusa 
county  being  the  tract  now  undergoing 
preparation  for  subdivision.  The  tract 
has  a  frontage  23  miles  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  assuring  water  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  practically  the  whole 
tract,  and  an  electric  railroad  will  soon 
be  built  through  the  ranch.  The  owners 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  tract 
never  carried  a  mortgage  and  that  it 
never  changed  hands  since  its  sale  by  the 
original  grantee  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, all  of  which,  they  say,  goes  to 
show  high  productiveness  of  the  land. 


Large  Southern  Nursery. 

Three  million  olive  cuttings  are  being 
planted  at  the  Gibraltar  Investment  Co.'s 
nurseries  at  Hemet,  in  Riverside  county, 
and  San  Bernardino.  At  Hemet  a  force 
of  over  seventy  persons  is  employed  pre- 
paring the  cuttings  for  propagation,  and 
another  large  force  is  engaged  at  San 
Bernardino  in  similar  work.  A  210-acre 
addition  to  the  Hemet  nursery  is  about 
ready  for  cultivation,  and  with  its  citrus 
nursery  stock  the  company  is  said  to  be 
operating  one  of  the  largest  nursery 
plants  of  the  world.  A  large  part  of 
the  young  trees  will  be  used  for  plant- 
ing the  company's  subdivisions,  but  the 
large  and  increasing  outside  demand  will 
receive  due  attention. 


Oregon  Nursery  Stock  for  Humboldt. 

The  Salem  Nursery  Co.,  the  Capitol 
City  Nursery  Co.,  and  the  Oregon  Nurs- 
ery Co.,  all  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  are 
reported  to  be  making  large  shipments 
of  nursery  stock  into  Humboldt  county. 
The  stock  consists  chiefly  of  apples,  al- 
though the  consignments  contain  several 
other  varieties,  including  walnuts.  Each 
shipment  is  subjected  to  a  rigorous  in- 
spection by  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Weatherby  before  it  is  permitted 
to  be  distributed.  Unusually  heavy  fruit 
tree  planting  will  be  done  in  Humboldt 
county  this  season. 

Improved  Feed  Trough. 

A  self-cleaning  water  or  feed  trough 
for  hogs  or  other  animals  has  just  been 


Thousands  of  satisfied  purchasers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
know  that  Fancher  Creek  trees, 
plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon.  We  guar- 
antee all  stock  sold  by  us  to  be 

TRUE  TO  NAME 

and  ship  no  stock  that  we  would 
hesitate  about  planting  ourselves. 
The  ideal  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions under  which  our  nursery  stock 
Is  all  raised  and  our  careful  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping  insure 
strong,  vigorous  growers. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

We  grew  everything  that  grows — 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees,  plants,  vines,  palms, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  etc.,  and  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  hardy  field- 
grown  roses. 

BURHANK'S    NEW  CREATIONS. 

We  are  the  authorized  commercial 
propagators  and  distributors  of 
Luther  Burbank's  latest  fruit  and 
berry  introductions.  Ask  us  for  In- 
formation about  this  season's  va- 
rieties. 

A  VALUABLE  BOOK 

for  every  planter  is  "California  Hor- 
ticulture"— the  fruit  growers'  guide. 
Describes  over  2000  different  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  Gives  ac- 
curate instructions  for  planning, 
planting,  pruning,  etc.  120  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  25c  postpaid.  Send 
for  it  today. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $2000005 

ANCHER 


URSERIESH* 

0E0.C.R0EDING  PRE&andmOR. 

3ox  is  Tresno. California 


We  have  the  largest 
and  finest  stock  of 
citrus  trees  of  every 
description.  We  in- 
vite your  inspection 
and  orders  for 

VALENCIAS 
WASHINGTON 
NAVEL 

and  all  other  varieties 
of  oranges.     Also  for 
El'RKKA,   LISBON  A 
VILLA    PB  \  \  (  A 
LEMONS 

which  are  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties and  planted  almost  exclusively. 
We  can  also  supply  you  with  a 
line  stock  of 

POMELOS  (grape  fruit) 
in  the  leading  varieties. 
Our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  our  immense  nurseries  at  Exeter 
(Tulare  County)  and  La  Habit 
(Orange  County).  We  guarantee  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  STURDY,  WELL  MATURED, 
and  FREE  FROM  SCALE.  If  you 
buy  "R.  &  W."  trees  you  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  citrus  stock 
obtainable  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  Book 
'■Citrus  I  i  mi-  in  California." 
It  is  handsomely  Illustrated,  and 
describes  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  citrus  fruit  culture  from 
the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  Sent  free  on 
request. 

We  also  carry  a  fine  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  «   SHR1  lis 

of  every  description,  including 
Palms,  Cypress,  etc. 

Cull  or  Write  for  Catalog  and  Priren. 


1617'E-  Washino+on  c.+  !ns  Angles  fal 
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TREES 

From    present    Indication*,    stock  will 

again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment in  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. Write  us  now  concerning  your 
wants  for  season  1012-13. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


HARM  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SENT  ON  REQUEST  \  ^0v».  f 

To  every  orchardtst  or  iMflPt 
Growers'  Association.  A  \\»  f^"*^" 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  in  prun- 
ing all  kinds  of  orchard 
trees,  by  I,.  H.  Day, 
Horticultural  Expert. 

Compliments   of  the 
UNION   BLIND   &  LAD- 
DER CO.,  Mfrs. 

"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Pcralta  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


'^r^*  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Ask  for  Catalog. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROUTLEDGE   SEED   X   FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


patented  by  E.  P.  Rose,  Gilroy.  The 
trough  can  be  inverted  and  is  washed 
out  by  a  spray  from  a  pipe  on  which  it 
hangs.  Liquid  food  comes  through  the 
same  pipe  while  the  trough  is  in  normal 
position. 


Merced  Sweets. 

An  estimate  of  the  sweet  potato  crop 
of  Merced  county  just  completed  by  C. 
H.  Edwards,  of  the  Merced  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  publication  in  the  new 
blue  book,  places  it  at  close  to  9000  tons 
annually. 


Live  Stock  Notes, 

The  Hazlewood  herd  of  Holsteins  of 
Spokane  made  great  winnings  at  the 
Waterloo  National  Dairy  Show,  last 
month.  It  won  aged  herd  and  young 
herd,  besides  winning  all  blue  ribbons  in 
the  cow  classes  with  the  exception  of  the 
4-year  cows  and  over.  It  repeated  the 
same  at  the  great  International  Dairy 
Show  at  Chicago  just  past. 

S.  B.  Wright,  of  Santa  Rosa,  received 
a  number  of  head  of  fine  Jersey  cows 
from  the  East  last  week. 


Organization  Goes  On. 

Another  unit  was  added  to  the  Califor- 
nia Cured  Fruit  Association  when  a 
branch  was  organized  at  Concord,  Contra 
Costa  county,  on  November  2nd.  J.  P. 
Dargitz  and  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  as  usual,  were 
on  hand  to  explain  the  benefits  derived 
through  co-operation  by  the  almond  and 
citrus  growers  of  the  State.  Eugene  An- 
derson, of  Walnut  Creek,  occupied  the 
chair,  while  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Frank  T.  Swett  acted  as  secre- 
tary. Nearly  all  present  signed  the  roll 
of  membership,  and  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  Geo.  W.  Whitman,  Frank 
T.  Swett,  Thos.  Hanna,  Theodore  Hook 
and  E.  A.  Smith  was  appointed  to  com- 
plete the  organization. 


To  Exhibit  Rice  Products. 

At  the  coming  Olive  and  Orange  Show 
to  be  held  at  Oroville  in  the  near  future, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  a 
comprehensive  display  from  the  rice  fields 
which  will  show  rice  as  it  grows  in  the 
fields  and  include  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  all  by-products  obtained  from  rice. 


Certified  Creamery  at  Patterson. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Stanbrough,  who  conducts  a 
certified  creamery  at  Patterson,  Stanis- 
laus county,  last  week  commenced  ship- 
ping fresh  milk  to  San  Francisco.  The 
establishment  is  also  turning  out  large 
quantities  of  butter  from  certified  tuber- 
culosis-free cows,  much  of  which  finds  a 
ready  local  sale,  the  balance  going  to  San 
Francisco. 


Guernsey  Herd  at  Modesto. 

L.  L.  Dennett,  of  Modesto,  has  pur 
chased  from  John  Troup,  of  Wisconsin, 
a  registered  Guernsey  bull,  five  cows  and 
four  heifers.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Dennett  to  add  other  pure-bred  animals 
from  time  to  time  and  build  up  one  of 
the  finest  Guernsey  herds  in  the  State. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  III. 

ROOFING 

Same  kind  you  pay  double  price  for 
at  home.  We  save  you  V2  on  Sanded 
and  Mica  Roofing  and  Stafford's  House 
Paints.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Dept. 
3,  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1661  Mission  Street. 


READ  THIS 

POMONA   LANDS  PLUM. 

x  (SPECIAL,  TO  THE  EXPRESS.) 

Pomona,  Nov.  1. — An  important  contract 
for  deep  well  pumping  machinery  has 
been  awarded  the  Pomona  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  supply  the  Huntington  Park 
Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia with  an  irrigation  and  pressure 
pumping  plant.  It  will  be  automatically 
regulated  and  will  include  two  Westing- 
house  motors,  10,000  gallon  steel  pressure 
tank,  compressor  bolts,  casing  and  pump. 
The  plant  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  its 
size  in  Southern  California. 

i 


The  Pomona  Deep  Well  Pump  has  for  over  eleven  years  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  machine  for  raising  water 
from  deep  wells. 

It  is  now  perfected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  both  small  and  large 
irrigators,  private  and  municipal  water  works,  railroads,  manufac- 
turing plants,  etc. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  installing  a  deep  well  pump  of  any  size,  we 
invite  you  to  come  to  Pomona  and  see  the  way  the  Pomona  pump 
is  made. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  52C. 

In  addition  to  giving  details  of  the  Pomona  Pump,  it  contains  much 
valuable  information  on  water  and  irrigation  methods. 


Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 


POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 


Op  PEASE-BUND  Y-T  A  YLOR  CO.,  Porterville,  Cal.,  Agt's  for  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  had  no  trouble  in  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  wan 
small. 

It  Is  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  Increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  It  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  It  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  ulways  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  Industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  is  this  organization  neccssnry? 

To  prevent  Indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
estublish  fair  and  living  prices  for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  It  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for — union  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTAIH,ISIIi;i>  INS! 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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What  Water  Will  do  for  the  Dairy 

Business. 


I  Written  for  the  PACIFIC  Rcbal  Pkkss  by 
P.  P.  Pa  UK  KB.] 

The  suddenness  and  facility  with  which 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  west  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  has  changed  of  late 
years  is  astonishing.  Such  miracles  as 
the  leopard  changing  his  spots  and  the 
Ethiopian  his  color,  are  now  easy  mat- 
ters. Land  which  ten  years  ago  was 
given  over  to  jaokrabbits  and  squirrels, 
and  five  years  ago  was  being  grazed  by 
stock,  is  now  a  mat  of  alfalfa  for  20 
miles,  and  the  section  literally  flows  with 
milk  and  honey,  as  many  of  the  dairy- 
men, on  account  of  the  alfalfa  blossoms, 
keep  bees. 

To  water  belongs  the  glory  of  this 
change  from  a  bare  plain  to  an  alfalfa 
paradise.  Of  course,  Henry  Miller  is  en- 
titled to  some  of  the  glory,  for  he,  with 
his  wonderful  foresight,  started  thirty 
years  ago  building  canals  and  ditches,  so 
that  this  fertile  land  could  bloom.  And 
as  one  of  the  leading  dairymen  of  Oustine 
said,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What  does 
the  West  Side  need  most?":     "What  we 


and  only  one  cheese  factory  is  operated. 
The  high  prices  paid  for  cream  have  also 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  raise 
calves.  After  the  calves  get  a  week  old 
they  are  put  on  skimmed  milk  and  given 
middlings,  or  some  substitute  for  whole 
milk,  in  conjunction,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  marketable  they  are  sold  to  the 
butcher.  For  this  reason  the  dairymen 
like  good  bulls,  as  the  calves  grow  quicker 
and  have  more  weight  than  the  offspring 
from  bulls  of  poor  stock.  Most  of  the 
cows  are  bought  on  the  coast,  and  it 
takes  them  about  eight  months  to  get 
acclimated  and  fat.  The  average  prices 
Mid  for  good  dairy  stock  range  from  $<\~> 
to  $75. 

As  a  class,  the  dairymen  around  Gus- 
li ne  are  very  progressive,  most  of  them 
young  men.  Also,  most  of  the  outfits  are 
new,  having  been  built  within  the  last 
five  years.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
dairymen  are  doing  so  well.  Antiquated 
barns  and  feeding  methods  have  been 
thrown  into  the  discard,  and  up-to-date 
methods  are  in  vogue.   Take  tor  Instance 


Field  Mangers  Used  on  the  Daly  Ranch  at  Gustine. 


need  is  for  Henry  Miller  to  live  ten  years 
more  in  order  that  he  can  build  a  third 
canal  to  run  along  the  foothills.  This 
would  open  up  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
best  land  we  have,  which  today  can  only 
be  used  for  grazing  purposes,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  water." 

Water  has  caused  land  that  was  valued 
four  years  ago  at  $25  per  acre  to  now 
soar  around  the  $400  mark,  with  but  few 
willing  to  sell.  Where  it  formerly  took 
twenty  acres  to  keep  one  cow,  the  same 
land  will  support  twenty  cows  and  thirty 
hogs.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  in 
alfalfa  and  dairying,  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gustine  there 
are  some  18,000  acres  of  alfalfa  and  12,000 
dairy  cows.  The  holdings  range  from 
the  small  farmer  with  30  acres  to  600- 
acre  tracts,  and  the  creamery  checks  vary 
in  proportion — Frank  Silva  with  his 
checks  hovering  from  $125  to  $110  daily, 
to  the  man  who  makes  but  $1.25  per  day. 

The  sweet  cream  trade  has  done  more 
toward  building  up  the  West  Side  than 
either  butter  or  milk.  Gnstine,  which 
is  the  center  of  the  sweet  cream  trade, 
has  seven  creamery  companies  operating 
in  the  territory.  The  auto  trucks  call 
every  morning  and  take  the  fresh  cream 
away,  where  after  being  pasteurized  it 
is  shipped  to  the  bay  cities.  Every  day 
2S00  gallons  of  cream  is  shipped  from 
this  village,  which,  so  far,  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  not  honored  with  a  place  on 
its  map,  and  which  four  years  ago  sent 
out  only  200  gallons  of  cream.  This  is 
worth  to  the  farmers  about  $1,000,000  a 
year.  Besides  this,  there  are  carloads  of 
hogs,  veal  and  beef  going  out  every  day. 
During  the  fourth  week  in  October, 
$52,000  worth  of  beef  was  shipped. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
cream  trade,  very  little  butter  is  made. 


ihe  dairy  run  by  P.  W.  Daly  &  Son. 
Their  place  is  run  on  the  most  advanced 
business  methods.  Instead  of  resting  his 
cows  during  the  midwinter  as  most  dairy- 
men do,  he  dries  the  cows  during  the 
spring  months  when  milk  is  cheap  and 
grass  plentiful,  and  holds  them  back,  so 
that  when  milk  is  highest  his  cows  are 
at  their  best.  The  result  is  that  his 
cows  will  bring  him  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  in  a  season  than  following  the  old 
methods  that  were  used  by  our  grand- 
fathers. Of  course,  this  method  has  been 
made  possible  by  two  silos,  one  for  corn 
and  the  other  for  alfalfa.  In  addition 
to  the  silage,  each  cow  is  given  three 
pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp.  This  is  mixed 
with  the  silage.  Mr.  Daly  thinks  very 
highly  of  this  feed  for  dairy  cows,  hav- 
ing given  it  a  three  years'  trial. 

The  dairy  barn  is  not  only  sanitary, 
but  is  convenient.  It  was  built  so  as  to 
give  the  cows  plenty  of  room  and  fresh 
air.  The  milkers  can  pour  the  milk  into 
the  vats,  without  leaving  the  barn.  The 
barn  is  built,  up  from  the  ground  four 
feet;  this  affords  plenty  of  air  space  un- 
derneath, and  keeps  the  ground  dry,  espe 
cially  in  the  wet  seasons.  By  having  a 
slope  to  the  stanchions  and  the  floor  of 
the  barn,  all  refuse  matter  is  easily  car- 
ried off  in  troughs  to  the  fields,  thereby 
doing  away  with  disagreeable  odors  which 
will  contaminate  the  milk.  Between  the 
rows  of  stanchions  there  is  a  wide  space 
in  which  a  small  feedcar  is  run  on  a 
track.  This  facilitates  the  handling  of 
the  silage,  making  it  very  easy  to  feed 
the  cows.  Mr.  Daly  does  not  believe  in 
having  hay  in  a  barn  where  the  cows  are 
kept.  Breathing  and  coughing  into  the 
hay  makes  it  damp  and  easy  to  contam- 
inate. If  any  of  the  cows  are  tubercular, 
there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  spread- 


Used  With 

Champions! 
WHY? 

Men  who  raise  champion  cows  know 
that  big  production  means  extra  profits. 
Such  men  select  the  biggest  produc- 
ing cream  separator.    They  use  the 

SHARPLES 

Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Why  do  they  use  Tubulars?  Be- 
cause Tubulars  have  twice  the  skim- 
ming force  of  other  separators  and  skim  twice  as  clean.  These  brainy, 
successful  men  value  high  production  in  both  cows  and  machines.  They  want 
the  most  for  their  money.  They  make  an  extra  profit  whenever  they  can. 
They  use  Tubulars  to  make  a 
profit  no  other  separator  can 
make.  Furthermore,  they  like 
the  fact  that  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubulars  contain  no  disks. 

You  are  level-headed  and  quick  to  value  extra 
profits.  You  can't  forget  that  simple  Tubulars  male 
more  money  than  complicated  machines.  When  you 
ask  us  for  Cataloglil       you  get  prompt  and  cour- 
teous attention. 

I  WANT  A  FREE  TRIAL?  ■ 

Want  to  trade  in  your  old 
separator?    Just  say  so, 
'  and  we  will  arrange  it. 


The  groat  Jersey,  "  Vio- 
let Sultan  Fox."  Was 
Grand  Champion  heifer, 
Oklahoma  State  Fair,  in 
1910,  and  Grand  Champion  cow  in  1911. 
Owned  by  R.  L.  Pcebly,  keen  business  farmer 
and  user  of  Sharpies  Tubular,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  CHESTER.  PA.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francr>c3,  Cat.:  Portland.  Ore  ;  Dallas.  Tex. 
Toronto. Can.;  Winnipeg. Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


"College  Belle  Wayne," 
the  wonderful  Holstein 
cow  raised  and  owned  by 
the  agricultural   college  of  South  Dakota. 
The  Tubular  is  used  at  this  college  as  at  other*. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contain!  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


J* 

Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


The  pump  can  be  leen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


149  Beale  St..  San  Francisco. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features]  to  reduce  operating; 
conta  worked  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Marysville,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  ai"1  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE. — We  arel 

originators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  your  Irrigation  problems.  We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  Individual  needs  f<>r  the  most  economical  an°-l 
convenient  system  vet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  lrrlga-1 
tion.    Write  Iks  .in. I  get  |»t-  "<  ■       ■■  oi  of  our  """j** 

heKeIIarThom3sonMfg.Co.l 

1234  East  28th  St.,   I  on  Aoffelea,  Cal. 


"California  Fruits "  "California  Vegetables" 

fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  (3  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  12  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  lbOO. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dreBS  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford'i 
Calf  Meal 

Factory 
Waukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO., 
427-420  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SW  IN  ELAND 
FARM 

Duroc=Jersey,  Taraworth,  and 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

AT  THE 

California  State  Fair 

We  offer  First-Class  Boars, 
Ready  for  Service, 
and  Fall  Pigs 

SW1NELAND  FARM 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
of  California  itockmei  because  they 
Klve  better  results  thaa  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY^ 

P.  O.  Box  267,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying;.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ing  the  disease.  The  hay  stacks  are  kept 
in  a  field  some  distance  from  the  barn, 
the  hay  heing  used  only  when  the  weather 
conditions  get  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  feed  the  green  alfalfa.  As  much  as 
possible,  green  alfalfa  is  given  the  cows. 
It  is  fed  cut  and  never  pastured.  Mr. 
Daly  does  not  believe  in  pasturing  al- 
falfa ;  the  waste  is  too  great.  Unless  the 
ground  is  hard,  the  stock  will  tramp  the 
crowns  of  the  plant;  they  never  eat  a 
field  clean,  but  leave  straggling  bunches 
which  eventually  have  to  be  cut  with  a 
mower;  water  has  to  be  kept  off  the 
ground  while  the  stock  are  on  it,  hence 
the  growth  is  impeded.  Also  there  is 
the  danger  from  bloat.  By  handling  his 
alfalfa  without  pasturing,  six  crops  are 
obtained  each  year,  averaging  a  ton  to 
the  acre  per  cutting. 

The  green  alfalfa  is  fed  out  of  man- 
gers in  a  field.  Tpe  mangers  are  not  the 
old  style,  long,  fiat  contraptions,  where 
the  feed  is  wasted  and  one  cow  can  keep 
all  the  others  from  eating  on  one  side 
of  the  manger.  Instead,  they  are  built 
so  that  the  worst  one  cow  can  do  to  an- 
other is  to  throw  the  hay  in  her  face. 
From  a  distance  these  mangers  resemble 
a  table  upturned  on  a  box.  The  upright 
legs,  as  it  were,  prevent  the  cows  from 
bothering  each  other.  The  mangers  are 
square  and  the  uprights  at  the  corners 
are  just  far  enough  apart  so  that  the 
cows  can  stick  their  heads  comfortably 
between  them  without  touching.  A  base- 
board prevents  the  hay  from  falling  out, 
and  also  interferes  with  a  cow  should 
she  try  to  hook  the  animal  eating  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Mr.  Daly  has  a  more  efficient  way  of 
fertilizing  his  alfalfa  fields  than  turning 
the  cows  on  the  pasture.  He  hauls  the 
fresh  manure  out  on  the  spots  where  it 
is  needed  most.  Several  of  his  fields  were 
spotted,  but  by  judicious  use  of  manure 
he  has  brought  up  the  stand  uniformly 
over  the  entire  field.  In  those  fields 
where  the  water  has  drowned  out  the 
alfalfa  or  the  stand  has  never  been  good, 
he  first  scatters  manure  over  the  entire 
surface  and  then  discs  the  land,  after 
which  seed  is  scattered  over  the  field, 
even  on  that  portion  where  there  is  a 
fairly  good  growth  of  alfalfa. 

In  every  alfalfa  community  the  time 
for  planting  the  seed  is  a  much-discussed 
problem,  each  farmer  having  a  favorite 
month.  One  does  not  like  the  fall  months 
because  the  dangers  of  the  early  frosts 
or  heavy  rains  often  prove  fatal  to  the 
young,  tender  alfalfa  plants.  Others  ob- 
ject to  the  spring  months,  claiming  that 
the  weeds  take  possession  of  the  fields 
unless  great  care  is  used.  Mr.  Daly  pre- 
fers the  early  spring  planting.  His 
method  is  as  follows:  The  ground  is  well 
plowed  and  planted  first  to  corn.  After 
this  crop  is  harvested,  the  land  is  disced 
and  harrowed,  so  as  to  give  the  weeds  a 
chance  to  grow.  In  the  early  spring,  when 
the  weeds  have  enough  root  system  so 
that  they  will  be  killed  when  uncovered, 
the  land  is  disced  and  harrowed  and 
the  seed  planted,  about  22  pounds  to  the 
acre.  In  this  way  the  alfalfa  seed  has 
a  chance  to  develop  and  get  a  start  before 
the  next  crop  of  weeds  can  come  up. 

The  comfort  and  health  of  the  hogs  of 
the  Daly  place  are  well  looked  after.  In- 
stead of  permitting  the  hogs  to  wallow 
in  the  mud  and  canals,  there  is  a  con- 
crete wallowing  pool  for  them  to  lie  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months.  This  pre- 
vents the  hogs  from  rooting  into  the  canal 
banks,  not  only  ruining  them,  but  cover- 
ing themselves  with  mud,  which,  in  the 
hot  sections  of  California,  causes  death 
when  the  mud  cakes  and  dries.  By  hav- 
ing the  water  running,  it  never  becomes 
stagnant  and  is  always  fresh  and  cool 
for  the  hogs  to  wallow  in. 

Mr.  Daly  is  a  great  admirer  of  fox- 


tail as  a  food  for  dairy  cows.  The  slock 
will  pass  up  alfalfa  as  long  as  there  is 
any  foxtail  silage.  Tho  harsh  brittle 
beards  are  as  soft  and  as  succulent  as 
the  tenderest  alfalfa.  Thus  the  first  or 
the  "foxtail  crop"  of  alfalfa  becomes,  by 
the  use  of  the  silo,  the  best  instead  of 
the  worst  of  the  alfalfa  cuttings. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

"Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 


1RRIGATI0Y, 
PURPOSESI 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PumP  Jack  and  Interchangeable  PuU 
40ParkSu*tWashinBton.wu.  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors    San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


1 — 1  Runs  cream 

Turns  the 

d£T~  separator  and 

/■35V  grindstone 

1 

Grinds 
the  feed 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  I  OFFICES « 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.         *  818  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Dank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Sta.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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Sheep  a  Benefit  to  the  Grain  Grower. 


As  swine-growing  is  the  natural  ad- 
junct of  dairying,  so  sheep  should  be 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  extensive 
grain  farms.  The  ability  to  utilize  and 
turn  to  account  what  would  otherwise  be 
waste  products  is  the  determining  factor 
in  each  case.  The  by-products  of  the 
grain  farm  are  weeds,  volunteer  grains, 
grasses,  weed  seeds,  shriveled  grain  and 
straw.  The  first  four,  sheep  will  use  to 
better  advantage  than  will  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock,  and  only  beef  cattle  and 
horses  will  surpass  sheep  in  turning 
straw  to  account. 

Another  reason  why  sheep  should  ap- 
peal to  the  extensive  grain  farmer  is 
that,  once  he  has  installed  the  proper 
equipment,  such  as  fences,  open  sheds 
and  watering  places,  they  interfere  little 
with  his  field  work.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  extra  work  they  occasion 
during  the  busy  season  is  not  more  than 
offset  by  the  labor  they  save  on  the  sum- 
mer fallow  in  the  way  of  soil  packing, 
weed  eradication,  and  the  spreading  of 
manure. 

Another  fact  worth  considering  is  that 
the  presence  of  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a 
grain  farm  does  not  necessitate  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  area  devoted  to 
grain  growing,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
never  fails  to  insure  a  larger  yield  of 
better  grain,  and  it  makes  possible  the 
growing  of  grain  for  a  longer  period  of 
years  than  can  be  done  without  them  or 
some  other  kind  of  live  stock. 

A  certain  amount  of  technical  knowl- 
edge regarding  sheep,  their  habits,  etc., 
is  necessary  to  success,  but  the  same  is 
equally  true  of  all  classes  of  animals,  and 
amateurs  should  acquire  this  knowledge 
with  a  small  flock  in  order  that  their  mis- 
takes do  not  cost  them  too  dearly. 

Fencing. — The  first  step  to  be  taken 
when  embarking  in  the  business  of  sheep 
raising  is  to  enclose  at  least  one  field 
with  a  coyote-proof  fence.  Additional 
fields  similarly  enclosed  should  be  pro- 
vided as  occasion  requires,  or  one's  means 
permit.  An  effective  coyote-proof  fence 
can  be  made  using  a  woven  wire  fence 
four  feet  high  and  attached  to  the  inside 
of  the  posts.  A  strand  of  barbed  wire 
should  be  run  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  another  about  six  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  woven  wire  fence. 
These  should  be  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  posts.  This  arrangement  makes 
burrowing  under  and  vaulting  over  the 
fence  from  the  outside  very  difficult.  A 
woven  wire  fence  30  inches  high  with 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Lob 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


one  strand  of  barb<  d  wire  above  it  is 
usually  sufficient  for  inside  or  cross  fenc 
lag. 

The  Foundation  Stock. — The  next  -step 
is  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  sheep. 
When  selecting  these,  two  things  should 
be  kept  well  in  mind.  They  must  be  of  a 
breed  that  are  noted  for  being  quick  to  get 
on  their  feet  after  lambing,  else  they  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  that 
time,  which,  coming  as  it  does  in  the 
early  spring,  when  seeding  is  in  process, 
the  farmer  can  ill  afford  to  give  up  his 
time  to  attend  to  this  work.  They  must 
be  well  wooled  on  the  under  line,  else 
they  will  spend  too  much  time  about  the 
shelter  during  the  cold  wet  months.  They 
will  require  much  more  hand  feeding  and 
he  much  more  likely  to  contract  disease 
than  they  would  if  they  got  out  every- 
day on  clean  ground  and  in  the  clear  air 
and  sunlight. 

Feeding. — In  managing  a  flock  of  sheev 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  variety 
of  feed  is  indispensable.  When  they  are 
on  succulent  feed  they  should  have  daily 
access  to  dry  roughag?.  When  they  are 
on  dry  feed  they  should  have  occasional 
access  to  something  succulent.  A  little 
attention  to  this  important  matter  will 
prevent  loss  from  indigestion,  which  has 
probably  caused  greater  losses  among 
farmers'  flocks  than  any  other  ailment. 
A  field  of  native  grass  in  which  there 
is  a  pile  of  straw  or  a  rack  of  hay  in 
which  they  can  go  at  will  in  order  to  get 
a  change  of  feed  while  cleaning  the  sum- 
mer fallow,  and  another  field  growing 
some  kind  of  green  feed  to  which  they 
they  can  go  occasionally  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months  are  all  that  is 
really  necessary. 

A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  connection.  Turning  a  hun- 
gry sheep  on  wet,  growing  green  feed  is 
very  likely  to  result  in  bloating.  There- 
fore, if  the  sheep  do  not  have  constant 
access  to  the  green  feed,  be  sure  that 
their  appetities  are  fairly  well  satisfied 
and  that  all  dew  and  rain  are  dried  off 
before  the  sheep  are  turned  in. 

A  Goon  Timk  to  Stakt. — The  present 
should  be  a  favorable  time  to  secure  a 
foundation  stock,  because  they  can  still 
be  purchased  at  moderate  prices.  The 
sheep  ranchers  of  most  of  our  Western 
States  are  reducing  their  flocks  because 
of  scarcity  of  pasture,  and  the  large  num- 
bers going  to  market  are  keeping  prices 
at  a  low  level,  but  once  this  reduction 
of  flocks  stops,  prices  will  raise.  They 
will  probably  not  soar,  as  have  the  prices 
of  cattle,  because  the  frozen  mutton  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  drawn 
on  to  prevent  excessive  high  prices,  but 
the  trade  that  refuses  to  accept  the 
frozen  articles  is  sufficiently  large  to  per- 
mit of  the  material  advance  in  mutton 
prices,  and  this  advance  is  sure  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  big  ranges  have  been 
depleted. 


chine  picking  ten  hours  will  average 
about  30,000  pounds,  or  will  do  the  work 
of  about  150  hand  pickers. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 


hop  picking  machines  should  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  hop  industry,  and  E.  Clemens 
Horst  Co.  ought  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  success. 


A  CALIFORNIA  HOP-PICKING 
MACHINE. 


(Continued  From  Page  466.) 

The  entire  plant  is  operated  and  light- 
ed by  .  electric  power,  and  next  season, 
when  the  vines  will  be  older  and  produce 
a  greater  crop,  it  will  be  operated  night 
and  day. 

Cost  of  Operation. — A  saving  of  about 
40c.  per  hundred  pounds  of  hops  is  made 
by  using  the  picking  machines,  as  it 
costs  on  an  average  about  60c.  per  hun- 
dred pounds  to  pick  with  machine,  while 
with  the  hand  picking  it  costs  from  $1 
to  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds.    One  ma- 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 


OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcml  Lad"— Fim  Prize  Rim  at  State  Fair.  1119. 


CHOWCHILLA  RANCH 

108,000  ACRES 


Alfalfa  is  the  basis  of  the  dairy  business,  and  nowhere  does  this  "King 
of  Forage  Plants"  do  better  than  at  Chowchilla.  Alfalfa  and  stock  here  will 
make  a  farmer  rich.  Seven  to  eight  cuttings  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
tons  at  each  cutting  per  year.  With  alfalfa  selling  at  from  $10  to  $1-  per 
ton  In  the  field,  figure  the  profits.  Chowchilla  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam  of 
great  depth,  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa,  corn,  vegetables,  grapes, 
fruit  and  nuts.  Pure  wat°r  In  abundance  underlies  each  acre  of  Chowi  hilla. 
Which  is  easily  reached  through  flowing  wells,  of  which  there  are  37  now  on 
the  Ranch,  averaging  300  ft.  in  depth,  or  through  shallow  wells  ranging  in 
depth  from  40  to  60  ft.,  and  pumps  operated  by  electric  or  gas  power.  This 
great  Ranch,  18  miles  across  from  East  to  West  and  16  miles  across  from 
North  to  South,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  in  Madera  and 
Merced  Counties,  150  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  Is  being  cut  up  into 
small  farms,  and  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $150  per 
acre  on  easy  terms.  Here  Is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  first  selection 
of  a  nice  farm.    Why  not  take  advantage  of  It? 

till  out  anil  until  till*  c<»ii|»on. 
I  SITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  CO., 

742  Market  St.,  Sim  Francisco,  fill. 

Please  send  free  Illustrated  booklet  on  Chowchilla  Ranch. 
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Name   

Addres3 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  WORK  FOR  THE  BOSS  FOREVER 

If  you  do,  there  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  have  a  Little  Ranch. 
But  if  you  do  not,  there  is  every  reason  why  you  should 
HAVE  A  LITTLE  RANCH. 

GET  IT — Where — Health  conditions  are  perfec  t  (no  malarial. 

"       Climatic   conditions  are   Ideal    (never   too  cold,   never  too 
warm). 

"        Water  conditions  are  adequate  for  all  needs. 
"       Soil  conditions  fill  every  requirement. 
"        Transportation  facilities  arc  first-class. 
Markets  arc  near  at  hand. 

Schools  and  churches  are  already  established. 
State  university  is  only  30  to  4",  minutes  by  electric  line. 
English  walnuts  and  almonds  do  better  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  State. 
"        Chickens  are  raised  under  perfect  conditions. 

The  beauties  of  the  country  and  many  other  attractions  will 
appeal  to  you. 

Oakland  is  but  30  minutes  by  electric  train. 
San  Kranciseo  is  within  one  hour's  ride. 
You  can  grow  anything  grown  In  California. 
"        Yr.u  can  live  in  the  country,  enjoy  Its  environments,  but  be 
near  enough   to  Oakland  and  San   Francisco  to  enjoy  city 
•        life  as  well. 

You  are  really  living  In  the  suburbs. 
THAT'S  THE  COUNTRY  WORTH  WHILE. 
We  have  it  in  tic    BEAUTOTl  L  HIT.  Ill  Mil. o  cot  NTR.Y,  tin   CO  aulas  Home 
e  near  San  Francisco.    By  all  means  Investigate  our  lands. 


and 
Plat 


ll.  ST.  HI  RGBSS  COMPANY,  7:t  I  Market  St.,  sun  Sranclaco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
153S  Broadway,  Oakland.  Walnut  Creek.  Cal. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  Ave  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali< 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal. — Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freistan  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

PAICINES  RANCH,  Palclnes,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
REAL  BIG,  SMOOTH  TYPE. 
Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Greenbacks," 
the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  old  enough  to  breed.  Gilts 
sired  by  "Meddler  Keep,"  the  great  Mis- 
souri boar  who  was  sired  by  "Master  Med- 
dler," said  to  be  the  greatest  Poland-China 
boar  living.  Serviceable  young  boars 
sired  by  "Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep" 
and  whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows,"  are  among  the  cream  of  the  breed. 
Prices  very  reasonable. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Duroc-Jersey  Boars  and 
Sows  and  young  stock  imported  from 
Iowa,  for  sale  cheap.  Immediate  deliv- 
ery.   G.  Kirstein,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edo»art 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  ol 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy  Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.  SWINE. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


C.  B. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  THE  COMFORT 
OF  YOUR  HORSE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  by 
W.  M.  Caruuthers.1 

No  patient  beast  has  his  patience  more 
sadly  imposed  upon  than  the  horse.  In 
a  hundred  ways  horses  are  made  to  suffer 
needless  discomfort  through  the  careless- 
ness or  thoughtlessness  of  f.heir  drivers. 
It  is  now  about  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  big  grain  farmer  and  also  the 
little  farmer  is  busy  getting  ready  to  seed, 
and  as  the  tim'e  in  this  country  is  short 
for  this  work,  long  hours  and  fast  time 
must  be  used  to  get  the  crop  in.  A  word 
toward  the  care  of  the  horse  at  this 
time  might  be  helpful  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

The  shoulders  and  the  neck  of  the 
horse  are  usually  th&  first  places  to  break 
down.  A  little  cold  water  used  every 
night  on  these  places  is  the  best  prevent- 
ive that  the  writer  knows  of.  It  is  also 
very  necessary  to  see  that  the  hard  sweat 
on  the  collar  is  perfectly  cleaned  off  be- 
fore it  is  put  on  to  him  in  the  morning. 
If  the  old  sweat  is  left  there  and  the 
horse  puts  in  a  long  hard  day,  you  will 
find  in  the  evening  it  has  created  a  blis- 
ter which  is  the  start  of  a  sore  shoulder 
which  in  all  probability  will  bother  the 
horse  through  the  whole  of  the  seeding 
time. 

How  often  you  will  see  horses  working 
in  the  field  on  a  doubletree  so  short  that 
the  outside  tug  wears  on  the  leg  and 
causes  the  animal  to  be  put  to  a  con- 
stant and  unnecessary  strain,  to  over- 
come this  indirect  pull.  Sometimes,  too, 
when  the  doubletree  is  long  enough  to 
bring  the  center  of  the  singletree  directly 
behind  the  horse,  this  singletree  is  so 
narrow  that  both  tugs  press  uncomforta- 
bly on  the  horse's  ribs. 

A  doubletree  too  low  often  causes  heavy 
pressure  on  the  back  by  pulling  down  on 
the  back  pad  or,  in  the  absence  of  that 
feature  on  the  harness,  brings  the  draft 
too  low  to  strike  the  right  point  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  length  of  the  checks  is  sometimes 
in  wrong  adjustment,  so  that  the  animals' 
heads  are  held  too  far  in  or  too  tar  out, 
giving  them  needless  discomfort  and  an- 
noyance. Some  men  will  work  a  horse 
day  after  day  with  an  ill-fitting  collar, 
without  doing  what  they  can  to  relieve 
the  matter  by  adjusting  the  hamgs. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  horses  working 
hour  after  hour  with  a  big  wisp  of  mane 
squarely  under-  the  collar  chafing,  the 
shoulder. 

Many  farmers  are  not  thoughtful 
enough  to  face  their  horses  toward  the 
breeze  while  resting  them,  although  this 
is  much  more  refreshing  than  standing 
with  their  backs  to  the  breeze. 

Every  implement  that  has  a  tongue 
to  slap  and  pound  horses  should  have  a 
tongue  truck.  A  disk  without  a  tongue 
truck  is  an  unmerciful  thing  on  the 
horses  obliged  to  carry  the  tongue. 

The  writer  often  wonders  why  more 
wagons  are  not  built  with  a  stationary 
front  axle  like  an  automobile,  and  made 
to  guide  with  the  tongue  just  as  an  au- 
tomobile has  got  it,  not  by  swinging  the 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR 
SALE,  known  as  Flora's  Raymond  22354. 
Or  will  trade  for  heifers.  He  carries 
a  blue  ribbon  of  both  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia State  fairs  1912.  Also  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine,  young  and  elder  stock, 
for  sale.  They  carry  blood  of  cham- 
pions from  the  East  on  both  sides.  Ed 
E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS  and  bull  calves. 
Alfalfa  orchard  land;  no  irrigation  re- 
quired. Gaited  saddle,  driving  and  busi- 
ness horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
ford,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


wheels  alone.  This  would  eliminate  all 
tongue  slapping  when  the  wagon  is  pass- 
ing over  rough  ground.  Some  wagons 
are  and  have  long  been  built  this  way, 
but  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  the  idea  was  not  more 
generally  accepted.  Almost  all  drivers 
want  to  be  square  with  their  horses  and 
make  the  labor  as  tolerable  for  them  as 
possible,  but,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  lead  to 
a  great  deal  of  horse  discomfort  that 
might  be  avoided. 

This  article  was  not  written  to  attempt 
to  point  out  all  of  the  possible  sources  of 
needless  suffering  and  annoyance,  but  only 
to  start  the  farmers  to  thinking  a  little 
about  their  horses. 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

headed  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pletertje  Segls  H.  B. 
No.  84485. 
Young  bull  calves  for  sale. 
FLORIBEL  LAND  &  CATTLE  CO., 
Hard  wick,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  Office,  815  N'ev.  Bank  Bldg. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 

100  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed  my  Shires  won 
1st  and  2nd  on  Four-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  on  Four-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  Three-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Mares. 
Champion  Stallion  and  Champion  Mare. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Clydesdale  Mares.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  on  hand  and  can  give 
you  the  most  horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


Eureka  Harness 

Oil 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street. 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-1S4  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


Sail  Francisco.  OL   WATER  TANK. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 

Capital  Paid  up  -  -  90,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000.000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 

OFFICERS) 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 
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How  to  Organize  a  Dairy  Association. 


Those  who  read  the  report  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  Dairymen's  Association 
at  Turlock  recently  will  realize  the  value 
and  importance  of  local  associations,  both 
for  their  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the 
aid  lent  to  the  State  Association  in  for- 
warding dairying  interests.  To  assist  in 
forming  these  local  associations,  the  ac- 
company constitution  of  the  Tulare  Coun- 
ty Dairymen's  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  greatly  helped  its  members 
and  the  interests  of  dairying  in  the  coun- 
ty, should  be  of  very  great  value. 

It  is  sent  up  by  the  Association  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  aid  dairymen  in 
other  counties  to  organize  on  the  right 
lines  and  with  profit. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  associa- 
tion is  and  shall  be  the  'Tulare  County 
Dairymen's  Association,"  and  its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  shall  be  Tulare, 
Tulare  county,  California. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  formed  are  for  the  elevation  and 
protection  of  the  dairy  interests. 

ARTICLE  IT. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  consist  of  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  directors  shall 
consist  of  nine  members:  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
one  director  from  each  supervisorial  dis- 
trict. 

Sec.  3.  The  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  elected 
by  popular  vote  and  one  director  from 
each  supervisorial  district  shall  be  elected 
from  his  district. 

Sec.  4.  The  Association  does  and  shall 
consist  of  any  person  financially  inter- 


Warrantad  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

▲  Safe,  Speedy  *and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

8prains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  in  Invaluable. 
T.vt-ry  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  la 

Warranted  to  (rive  en  tIM' taction.   Price  $1,50 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

f tress,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  tVSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland.  0. 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
nincD  Jilnke,  Mottlt  A  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
rArCR  Blalte,  McKall  «s  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


ested  in  producing,  inun  fact  tiring,  or  mar- 
keting of  dairy  products. 

Sec.  5.  The  membership  fee  shall  be 
one  dollar  ($1.00),  and  one  dollar  C$1.00) 
annual  dues.  The  membership  fee  shall 
include  the  first  year's  dues. 

Sec.  C.  That  on  or  before  signing  of 
the  by-laws,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
secretary  by  each  member  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00). 

ARTICLE  III. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and 
all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  shall  sign  contracts,  documents  and 
agreements  that  the  board  of  directors 
may  by  resolution  require  him  to  sign 
and  also  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  all  meetings  of  the  association  and 
directors.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  vice-president  shall  perform  all 
of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  The  secretary  shall  keep  full 
and  precise  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  proper  books;  he  shall  coun- 
tersign all  contracts,  documents  and 
agreements,  and  generally  shall  perform 
all  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  require. 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge 
of  all  money  and  his  duties  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  concurrence  of 
five  directors  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  any  business  involving  the 
expenditure  of  money. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Power  and  Duties  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  1.  To  convene  all  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  to  call  special 
meetings  on  request,  or  when  they  deem 
it  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  To  make  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  To  have  full  power  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  Association,  and  may 
levy  assessments  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Association, 
not  to  exceed  five  cents  (5c)  per  cow  at 
any  time. 

Sec.  4.  To  enter  into  any  and  all  obli- 
gations of  contract  essential  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  To  perform  and  do  all  other 
necessary  acts  to  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  object  for 
which  the  association  is  formed. 

Sec.  6.  To  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

article  v. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  after  the  15th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, April,  July  and  October  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  at  the  request  of 
the  directors  or  at  the  written  request  of 
ten  members  of  the  Association,  five  days 
notice  being  given. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  may  call  a  di- 
rectors' meeting  at  any  time. 

Sec.  4.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  5.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be 
held  at  the  annual  meeting  day  of  each 

year. 

Sec.  6.  These  by-laws  may  be  changed 
or  amended  at  any  regular  or  called  meet- 
ing of  the  members  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  When  a  member  fails  to  pay 
his  dues  or  assessments  he  shall  cease  to 
be  a  member  of  this  Association. 

Sec.  8.  A  member  not  in  good  standing 
is  not  allowed  to  vote. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

I N   THE   SACRAMENT.O  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  In  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  pnsses  through  the  land 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  Including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  h^ed  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Roth  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  ['RICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN   I R  R IGATED  LAND  C  0 1 

412  MARKET  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  In. 
Citrus  FruitB,  Deciduous  Fruits.  Dairying    Hogs.  Poultry.  General  FarmlnK. 

Alfalfa,  Berries.  Bees  Garden  Truck. 
•  P  R  P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


Stover  Gasoline  Engine  Freeporl  Gasoline  Engine 

GOOD     AND  CHEAP 

WOO  DIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Pumps  for  every  service  and  use— 
Irrigating  I'unips,  l'ower,  Ste.m, 
Centrifugal,  Spray,  Wine,  etc. 
Windmills,  Tanks,  liraas  lioods, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalog — ma/led  free. 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited" 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS 


FROM   MARKET  STREET  FERRY  10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  Travel  Comfort  In  nITorileil  on  thl*  trnln.  The  Ob»ervntlon-I.II(rnrv-<""!ul>- 
room  Car  is  a  special  feature.  Daily  market  report*  and  newH  IteniH  are  re- 
ceived by  telegraph.  Your  wants  are  looked  after  by  attentive  employe*  unci 
the  Dining  Car  Service  1m  excellent.  The  route  neroMH  the  Sierra*  ami  Great 
Suit  Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the  TraoM-ContiaentuI  Divide,  In  a 
most  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OF  HIGHEST  STANDARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 

San  Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.     Phone  Sutter  2040. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Building.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Buildlog.    Phone  Kearny  3100. 
Third  and  Townsend  S  tree  taw,  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND: 

Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  102. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  143a 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  price*  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addretsall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 


WATER 
F»IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  Hoaste. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 
M.i in  nnd  llounrd  Stn.,  San  Frniiel»i<>. 
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$10,000  Short-Horn  Bull  Calf. 


[Written  tor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carrutiiers.] 

At  the  recent  annual  public  sale  held 
by  William  Duthie  at  his  farm  near  Col- 
lynie,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  the  won- 
derful average  of  $1885  per  head  was  real- 
ized on  24  bull  calves.  This  is  a  remark- 
able price,  but  when  one  stops  to  think 
.  thai  Mr.  Duthie's  herd  of  cows  is  claimed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
himself  is  a  close  student  of  pedigree, 
and  person  illy  watches  the  development 
of  his  herd,  trying  to  realize  something 
superior  to  anyone  else,  this  price  is  not 
above  what  the  cattle  really  ought  to 
bring. 

Avoiding  Nurse-Cows. — A  word  as  to 
how  Mr.  Duthie  develops  these  calves 
without  the  use  of  nurse-cows  might  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  or  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  men  who  are  breeding 
pure-bred  Short-horns  in  our  State.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  easier  to 
raise  a  heifer  calf  up  to  nine  months  old 
than  it  is  a  bull  calf.  Mr.  Duthie  playa 
a  swapping  game  in  this  work.  If  a 
cow  who  is  a  heavy  milker  has  a  heifer 
calf,  that  calf  is  taken  off  the  cow  and 
given  to  a  cow  which  has  a  bull  calf 
but  is  not  a  very  good  milker — usually  a 
heifer  with  a  first  calf  which  naturally 
is  not  as  good  a  milker  as  an  older  cow. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Duthie  gets  along  with- 
out nurse-cows. 

Watch  the  First  Calves. — It  may  be 
interesting  to  our  beef  breeders  when 
selecting  calves  now  to  be  shown  at  the 
1915  Fair,  to  know  that  a  heifer's  first 
calf  is  often  the-  very  best  that  she  will 
ever  have,  and  it  is  often  a  good  thing, 
when  one  has  a  few  good  two-year-old 
heifers,  to  develop  their  calves  rightly  for 
a  few  months,  for  in  that  bunch  may  be 
the  very  one  that  will  turn  the  trick  at 
the  big  show  in  San  Francisco. 

In  this  bunch  of  24  calves  was  one 
which  realized  the  enormous  figure  of 
$10,000.  The  bidding  was  very  keen  on 
this  youngster  among  the  home  buyers  as 
well  as  the  foreign,  but  he  was  finally 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Casares  for  export 
to  South  America,  to  be  shipped  there 
when  the  quarantine  is  taken  off  the  Brit- 
ish ports. 

The  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting this  great  herd  of  Short-horns,  and 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
lor  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
HORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEEI.ER,  REYNOLDS  .V  STAUFFER, 
Office!    621   California  St.,   San  Francisco. 


a  day  in  the  pastures  and  paddocks  with 
Mr.  Duthie  is  a  day  of  real  education  in 
Short-horn  work.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
this  great  herd  maintains  the  standard 
that  it  has  reached  in  the  bovine  world 
is  that  Mr.  Duthie  selects  a  few  of  his 
best  heifer  calves  every  year  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  breeding  herd  and  that  no 
money  offer  is  large  enough  to  tempt  him 
to  sell.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
building  up  a  great  herd  of  any  kind  of 
pure-bred  stock,  because  if  a  breeder  ex- 
pects to  stay  in  the  work,  his  best  fe- 
males ought  to  be  worth  just  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
purchase  them. 

Secrets  of  Success. — This  little  synop- 
sis of  the  workings  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Short-horn  herds  on  earth  may  and  ought 
to  be  of  some  use  to  the  men  now  branch- 
ing out  along  this  line  of  work.  This 
same  degree  of  success  cannot  be  possible 
to  all  young  men  who  go  in  for  pure- 
bred stock  as  has  been  achieved  by  this 
wonderful  man  from  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, but  however,  some  degree  of  success 
can  be  achieved  by  every  young  man  who 
goes  in  for  pure-bred  stock  with  a  deter- 
mination to  learn  all  that  he  can  of  the 
business  and  apply  thereto  the  energy  and 
courage  that,  is  essential  to  success  in  any 
business.  A  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  Short-horn  story  serves  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  outstanding  successes  are 
being  made  in  stock-raising  as  well  as 
in  other  occupations.  The  country  boy 
who  is  looking  to  get  off  to  the  city,  looks 
only  to  the  outstanding  successes  that 
have  been  achieved  in  our  great  centers 
of  population;  he  does  not  see  that  for 
every  success  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  are  making  only  a  living, 
and  many  not  that.  Mr.  Duthie  has  illus- 
trated the  fact  that,  the  country  is  very 
much  like  the  city  in  division  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  that,  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities in  this  country  for  the  ambitious 
and  energetic  young  men.  The  man  who 
makes  a  great  success  of  any  legitimate 
business  in  the  city  is  succeeding  because 
of  one  factor:  he  is  doing  his  work  bet- 
ter than  are  other  men  in  his  line.  Breed- 
ers of  pure-bred  stock  who  are  making  a 
great  success  of  their  business  are  those 
who  are  producing  cattle  better  than  the 
average. 


A  BLEMISH  ON  A  COLT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  three-year-old 
colt  that  has  a  large  thorough-pin.  He 
is  not  lame  yet  and  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  to  remove  this  enlargement 
from  him.  B.  D.  Febtig. 

Roseville,  Cal. 

ANSWE3  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

If  your  colt  is  not  lame,  it  is  merely  a 
blemish  and  will  gradually  disappear  by 
applying  the  following  embrocation  with 
hand  rubbing  and  friction: 

Oil   origanum   1  ounce 

Soap  liniment    8  ounces 

Sulphuric  ether    1  ounce 

Tincture  iodine    2  ounces 

Mix  and  apply  once  daily. 
S.  F.  Veterinary  College. 


POLAND-CHINA  WANTED. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  where  I  can  get  a  small- 
boned  Poland-China  hog?  Subscribes. 

Elk  Grove. 

You  should  of  course  correspond  with 
breeders  who  are  advertising  Poland- 
Chinas  in  our  columns.  That  is  what 
they  are  advertising  for,  and  it  is  for 
the  readers'  benefit  that  we  receive  an- 
nouncements from  breeders  of  good  stand- 
ing. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRE  FLOC 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  for  sale,  Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
We  will  sell  120  grade  ewe  lambs  originally  se- 
lected for  our  own  breeding  flock,  all  by  imported 
rams  out  of  ewes  from  which  we  sell  our  grade 
rams.  We  consider  them  the  best  lot  of  grade 
lambs  we  ever  had.  They  are  fat  and  in  fine  shape. 
Owing  to  shortness  of  feed  we  will  let  them  go  very 
cheap.  Our  grade  flock  at  the  State  Fair,  1911,  took 
all  firsts  and  champions. 

Prizes  Won  by  Flock,  1911 — California  State  Fair, 
13  out  of  15  first  prizes  and  all  the  4  championships; 
Omaha,  first  and  second  Ram  Lambs,  first  and  third  Ewe  Lambs. 
Our  grade  rams  are  raised  on  open  range. 


BISHOP  BROS., 


San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Don't  Blow 
Out  in  the  Wind 

They  are  built  for  rugged  use. 
Built  strong  and  durable. 
Built  so  that  they  won't  blow- 
out; so  that  they  won 't  leak  and  wont  smoke. 

When  you  buy  a  RAYO,  you  buy  a  well-made 
lantern  —  the  best  that  experts  can  produce. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(California) 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J 


FROM  THE 


GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  tm 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT.  Phone  Kearney  4»80 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
AND  COOK  WITH  GAS 

A  Cooking  nnil  flighting  Service 
unexcelled.  The  CLIMAX  gas  ma- 
chine provides  you  with  gas  for 
cooking,  heating  and  Illuminating 

CHEAPER   THAN    CtTY  GAS. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Economical. 
Write  for  prices  to 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Oil  Engines,  Pumps,  Irrigation  Plants,  Etc. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mention  Rural  Press. 
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RATIONAL  WAYS  WITH  TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 


[We  commend  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  readers  the  address  upon  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  delivered  by  S.  A.  W. 
Carver  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  Turlock 
convention  of  the  creamery  operators,  a 
portion  of  which  address  appears  in  these 
columns.  The  facts  contained  therein  are 
beyond  dispute  by  anyone  open  to  con- 
viction, and  show  the  urgent  need  for 
rational  State  regulation  in  place  of  In- 
capable municipal  legislation  and  regula- 
tion. 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  there 
is  a  real  value  to  the  tuberculin  test  and 
that  the  main  trouble  with  the  test  has 
been  its  misuse  and  the  wrong  conclu- 
sions used  concerning  it. 

It  can  be  seen  by  autopsies  on  dairy 
cattle  in  packing  houses  that  80  out  of 
100  dairy  cows  have  tubercular  infec- 
tions at  some  time  in  their  life,  but  in 
all  but  rare  occasions  either  totally  re- 
cover or  are  so  little  affected  as  to  be  of 
no  danger  to  themselves  or  the  consum- 
ing public.  Probably  all  of  these  80  would 
react  if  caught  at  just  the  right  time,  and 
any  law  that  would  require  80  out  of 
every  100  cows  to  be  slaughtered  would 
be  so  wildly  insane  as  to  be  totally  out 
of  the  question. 

Furthermore  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Robert  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  tuberculin, 
that  injections  of  tuberculin  often  stimu- 
lated tuberculosis  (in  humans)  in  cases 
where  individuals  would  otherwise  very 
probably  recover.  In  other  words,  com- 
pulsory testing  would  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  disease  itself,  while 
the  average  reacting  cow  is  no  more  a 
danger  to  her  sisters  or  to  the  public 
than  a  man  with  a  toothache.  The  only 
reasonable  way  is  to  examine  the  cattle 
physically  for  disease,  to  test  excretia 
and  milk  for  baccili,  to  follow  up  the 
source  of  milk  where  tubercular  germs 
are  found  and  to  remove  the  cows  pro- 
ducing them.  Such  cows  are  very  rare, 
and  would  probably  not  react  to  the  test, 
although  they  could  be  discovered  by 
physical  examination. 

In  brief,  take  good  care  of  the  cattle, 
keep  them  clean  and  healthy,  don't  try  to 
force  them  too  hard,  and  get  behind  the 
Dairymen's  Association  for  a  sensible 
market-milk  law,  prevent  municipal  and 
city  club  meddling,  help  the  public  and 
the  dairymen  and  let  a  law  be  passed  and 
enforced  by  people  who  know  what  they 
are  doing. — D.  J.  W.] 


THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

[By  S.  A.  W.  Carver  of  Los  Angeles. J 
This  is  an  issue  in  which  the  theoretical 
and  the  sentimental,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
arrayed  against  the  practical  and  the 
common  sense.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
fossilized  theory  mongers  who  delight  to 
sign  their  names  with  a  large  M.  D.,  and 
the  busy  and  sentimental  club  women, 
fadists  and  alarmists,  who  glibly  talk  of 
bacteria,  knowing  nothing  of  their  nature 
or  functions  or  whether  they  are  vege- 
table, fowl,  fish  or  beast.  They  seem  to 
regard  all  bacteria  as  disease  germs,  and 
are  not  aware  that  human  life  could  not 
be  sustained,  for  one  hour  without  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  bacteria  to  aid  in 
the  processes  of  nature  within  our  sys- 
tems. On  the  other  side  is  the  dairy 
farmer,  who  is  an  intensely  practical  sort 
of  an  individual,  and  the  great  masses  of 
our  common  people,  who  are  the  chief 
milk  users  and  who  rightly  regard  the 
cow  as  the  greatest  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  human  family.  These  people  take 
a  more  common  sense  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  average  dairyman  is  far  more  in- 
terested than  the  average  citizen  in  keep- 
ing disease  out  of  the  dairy  herds.   No  in- 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  It  la  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  312-43  Pacilic  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  It 6.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


fected  herd  can  possibly  be  as  profitable 
as  a  healthy  one.  It  is  the  dairyman's 
business  to  make  the  herd  profitable.  He 
is  quick  to  see  and  ready  to  avail  himself 
of  whatever  will  improve  the  condition  of 
his  herd. 

The  bacillus  or  germ  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis is  distinctly  different  from  that  of 
human  tuberculosis.  The  human  bacilli 
have  never  yet  been  found  in  the  cow,  and 
the  bovine  bacilli  are  not  readily  trans- 
missible to  man;  yet  they  have  been  found 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  prove 
that  they  are  transmissible  under  certain 
conditions,  and  that  there  is  some  danger, 
which  should  be  safeguarded  as  far  as 
practicable. 

The  prevalence  and  behavior  of  tubercu- 
losis in  the  bovine  family  is  very  similar 
to  its  prevalence  and  behavior  in  the  hu- 
man family.  The  bacilli  or  germs  of  tu- 
berculosis are  generally  present  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  some  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  most  persons,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  bovine  type  in  cattle.  In  nor- 
mal conditions  of  health  the  natural 
powers  of  resistance  within  the  system 
are  sufficient  in  both  cattle  and  humans 
to  check  and  throw  off  any  excess  of  these 
bacilli,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  disease  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
stantly present  in  the  system. 

A  Widespread  INFECTION. — Most  people 
and  most  cows  have  tuberculosis  at  some 
time  during  their  lives,  but  get  well  with- 
out ever  knowing  they  had  the  disease. 
The  record  of  thousands  of  autopsies 
at  all  hospitals  and  medical  schools  of  the 


AT  AUCTION,  TUESDAY.   NOV.  19,   1912,   AT  1  F».  M. 

SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

EIGHT  TWO-YEAR-OLD,  ELEVEN  LONG  YEARLING  NINE  SHORT  YEARLING 


The  above  bulls  are  all  registered  and  bred  along  the  most  approved  lines. 
Range  raised  and  are  all  solid  colors. 

E.  STEWART  &  COMPANY,  ^""s'In^rancTsco  street9- 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 


country  show  healed  tubercle  lesions  in 
about  907c  of  the  subjects.  This  means 
that  about  90%  of  the  people  at  some  time 


have  incipient  tuberculosis,  at  which  time 
one  or  more  active  lesions  or  nodules  are 
formed.    If  the  natural  powers  of  resist- 
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Professional  Directory 

CA    RlinUMtlT     Ir       SpeakB  Spanish. 
•  A.  DUVTI  LLLif  Mexican  &  8.  Amer 

75  Suttsr  St,  San  Fremclsco       ProJectB  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAIN  A  CE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  puton  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDC.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examination*  of 
Agricultural  Solla  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thlrteea  years'  experience  with  the  IT.  s 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  am  Soil  and  Altai. 
Bxpert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Central  It  1.1k. 


Lo*  Angeles,  Cal. 


YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

SOU  LABORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Products,    Water,    Insecticides,  etc 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


ance  of  the  system  at  the  time  are  normal 
they  will  overcome  and  throw  off  the  in- 
fection, which  is  the  result  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases;  otherwise  the  infec- 
tion advances  and  becomes  general  and 
reaches  tne  condition  of  disease,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  condition  of  mere  in- 
fection. 

Right  here  is  the  most  vital  point  in 
the  use  and  abuse,  or  in  the  value  and 
harm  of  the  tuberculin  test  as  commonly 
administered. 

At  the  time  of  any  active  incipient  in- 
fection, though  slight,  if  it  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  formation  of  one  or  more  active 
nodules  or  lesions  in  any  part  of  the 
system,  nearly  every  cow  and  nearly 
every  human  will  react  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  A  few  months  or  a  year  later  the 
same  individual  might  not  react,  for 
either  one  of  two  reasons.  First,  if  the 
system  has  overcome  and  thrown  off  the 
infection  and  the  lesion  has  healed,  the 
same  individual  will  not  react  again. 
Second,  if  the  system  has  not  been  able 
to  overcome  and  throw  off  the  infection, 
but  the  infection  has  advanced  into  the 
generalized  condition  of  disease  the  in- 
dividual will  probably  not  react  again. 
The  loading  of  the  system  with  the  toxic 
liquor  secreted  by  the  tubercle  bacilli 
negatives  the  effect  of  the  test. 

Hence  the  great  objection  to  the  tuber- 
culin test  is  not  because  of  what  it  re- 
veals, but  because  of  what  it  fails  to  re- 
veal. It  is  remarkably  accurate  in  re- 
vealing the  cows  with  slight  or  incipient 
infection  and  which  are  not  dangerous  to 
the  public,  but  it  is  grossly  inaccurate  and 
unreliable  in  revealing  the  cows  that  are 
really  diseased  and  that  are  dangerous. 

Total  Recovery  Unusual. — The  propon- 
ents of  legislation  for  a  compulsory  test 
usually  quote  with  great  satisfaction  the 
statistics  to  the  effect  that  post-mortem 
examinations  of  reacting  cows  show  98% 
of  them  to  have  been  infected  somewhere 
to  some  extent;  but  they  are  silent  as  to 
the  very  large  percentage  of  reacting 
cows  that  subsequently  get  well  if  left 
alone,  and  as  to  the  large  numbers  of  cows 
that  successfully  pass  the  test  but  which 
on  examination  are  found  to  be  rotten 
wiht  tuberculosis. 

Most  of  the  impractical  legislation  pro- 
posed for  the  control  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis provides  that  all  reacting  animals 
shall  be  slaughtered.  This  is  not  only 
monstrously  stupid,  but  is  positively 
criminal.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law 
that  would  banish  to  an  asylum  every 
human  that  reacted  to  the  same  test? 
Such  a  law  would  convert  our  asylums 
into  the  chief  centers  of  population.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  us  at  some  time  would  be 
caught  and  banished  for  life,  although  not 
many  of  us  would  be  caught  at  one  time. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  dairies.  The 
percentage  of  reactors  at  any  one  test 
usually  is  not  large.  But  if  the  tests  are 
repeated  year  after  year,  and  all  reactors 
are  killed  or  sold,  and  the  ranks  not  filled 
with  new  animals,  our  herds  would  soon 
be  depleted. 

The  more  sensible  course  would  be  to 
use  the  tuberculin  test  merely  as  a  diag- 
nostic agent,  which  is  its  only  real  value, 
to  aid  the  dairyman  or  breeder  in  locat- 
ing those  animals  of  his  herd  that  are 
suffering  from  an  incipient  or  other  in- 
fection and  that  are  in  need  of  special 
care  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  and 
throwing  it  off.  These  animals  should  be 
removed  from  the  herd  and  given  the  best 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


of  care  and  every  opportunity  and  assist- 
ance in  their  effort  to  overcome  and  throw 
off  the  infection.  Banish  from  your  mind 
once  and  forever  the  idea  that  all  infec- 
tion is  fatal  or  incurable.  The  usual  tom- 
foolery of  most  city  ordinances  is  fatal, 
but  the  tubercle  infection  it  not. 

The  so-called  tuberculin  test  consists  of 
injecting  under  the  skin  a  small  quantity 
of  the  toxic  liquor  secreted  by  tubercle 
bacilli  while  being  developed  in  or  fed 
upon  beef  broth.  A  reaction  consists  of  a 
slight  rise  in  temperature  about  twelve 
hours  after  the  injection,  which  is  taken 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  tubercle  in- 
fection. It  is  a  very  delicate  test  and  is 
very  easily  influenced  or  negatived. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


FEEDING  PUMPKINS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  proper 
way  to  feed  pumpkins  to  cows?  Some 
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Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


say  to  cut  them  in  halves;  while  here 
say  they  must  be  chopped  fine  en 
that  the  cows   cannot  choke  on 
Some  tell  me  the  seeds  tend  to  dry  the 
cows  up,  and  should  not  be  fed  with 
pumpkins.— D.  M.  B.,  Ripon. 

Our  experience  is  that  pumpkins  should 
be  either  cut  in  halves  or  broken  in 
large  fragments  so  that  the  stock  can  get 
a  bite  at  them  or  else  should  be  chopped 
fine,  and  we  could  never  see  the  advant- 
age of  going  to  that  trouble.  Cutting 
into  medium-sized  pieces  is  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  temptation  to  swallow  them 
whole  and  thus  getting  choked.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  seed. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


DEAVER  $||f* 
DOARD 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

BEAVER  BOARD  is  made  of  se- 
lected woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form 
and  pressed  into  panels  of  convenient 
sizes,  with  beautiful  pebbled  surface 
— costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster — 
looks  better — lasts  longer.  Measure 
your  attic,  cellar  or  other  odd  places 
and  we  will  tell  you  just  how  much 
BEAVER  BOARD  will  be  needed  to  turn  them  into  beautiful,  habitable  quar- 
ters. 

Send  NOW  for  free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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Practical  Pointers  For  Poultrymen. 


[  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

What  to  feed  appears  to  be  the  great- 
est trouble  among  amateur  poultry  keep- 
ers. Now  while  everybody  knows,  or 
should  know,  that  some  foodstuffs  are 
better  than  others,  the  great  thing  is  to 
feed  as  much  of  a  variety  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  price  we  have  to  pay.  I 
always  put  quantity  first  for  yarded  fowls, 
because  when  they  are  shut  up  so  that 
they  cannot  forage,  they  certainly  re- 
quire a  much  larger  bulk  of  food  than 
the  average  man  or  woman  serves  to 
them.  Food  that  is  concentrated  has  its 
place  in  egg  making,  but  the  growing 
chicken  has  very  little  use  for  anything 
that  does  not  furnish  a  certain  amount 
of  bulk.  Fowls  in  a  natural  condition 
commence  the  day  by  eating,  or  rather 
picking  up  a  bit  here  and  there,  and  with 
every  peck  or  so  they  move  along  getting 
exercise  as  they  go  along.  At  night,  un- 
less feed  is  very  scarce,  they  usually  go 
to  roost  with  a  good  full  craw. 

A  Hint  from  the  Wild. — Those  who 
have  analyzed  the  contents  of  a  wildfowl's 
craw  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
tents are  vegetable  and  insect  life,  with 
grass  and  other  seeds  and  grains  mixed 
in.  Now  the  most  of  our  domestic  fowls 
are  fed  as  far  away  from  the  natural 
plan  as  anybody  can  imagine.  The  rule 
is  to  feed  a  mash  in  the  morning.  Of 
course,  a  lot  of  hungry  hens  are  not  long 
at  breakfast;  they  pile  it  down  as  fast 
as  they  can  pick  it  up,  and  are  often  no 
more  than  ten  minutes  over  getting  a 
quantity  of  food  that  in  a  natural  way 
of  feeding  would  have  taken  all  day.  Then 
they  stand  around  looking  about  as  de- 
jected as  a  lot  of  dyspeptics  in  a  sanita- 
rium. In  fact,  that  is  just  what  they 
are,  for  they  have  not  had  a  bit  of  exer- 
cise to  set  the  natural  function  of  diges- 
tion to  work. 

I  prefer  to  start  the  day  as  near  to 


HOPLAND 

STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Dept. 

HOPLAND 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less 
than  ;5(J  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  15%  fertility 
guaranteed. 

S000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
— well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 
ers. 

Pens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Buff  and  White  Orpingtons — White 

Wyandottes — Khode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  (if teen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 
$75  per  hundred. 

1500  S.  ('.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
ready  to  roost  at  $50  per  hundred. 

UTILITY  STOCK      NO  CULLS 


nature  as  I  can  get,  with  yarded  fowls, 
and  for  this  reason  it  starts  the  circula- 
tion and  digestion,  both  of  which  count 
in  health  and  profit.  Wheat,  kafBr  corn, 
split  peas,  or  any  small  seeds  are  good, 
and  they  can  either  be  fed  separate  or 
mixed,  just  as  we  can  get  them  the  cheap- 
est. Price  must  always  be  counted  in 
feeding  or  we  can't  stay  in  the  business. 
Grain  is  a  whole  feed,  that  is,  it  contains 
the  concentrated  quality  and  the  ash,  but 
in  order  that  the  hen  may  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  protein  and  other  concen- 
trated portion  of  the  grain,  some  green 
vegetable  food  should  follow  it. 

An  Argument  by  Analogy. — it's  some- 
thing like  making  soup.  To  get  the 
strength  out  of  meat  to  make  good  soup, 
we  put  it  on  in  cold  water.  And  by  feed- 
ing some  form  of  green  feed  after  the 
morning  grain  we  get  the  whole  strength 
out  of  it  to  nourish  the  hen's  system  and 
go  to  making  eggs.  Now  the  portion  of 
grain  which  requires  this  dissolving  usu- 
ally passes  out  of  the  hen's  system  in  the 
droppings.  If  meat  is  cooked  by  starting 
in  boiling  water,  a  great  amount  of  the 
juices  are  retained  and  the  liquid  is  so 
much  poorer.  This  is  simply  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  Feeding  is  really  a 
study;  it  is  not  just  buying  so  much  of 
this  and  that  and  throwing  it  out  to  the 
hens. 

What  to  Fkicd  For. — My  idea  is  to  feed 
first  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
hen  herself,  for  unless  we  have  a  healthy 
hen  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  matter  to 
make  her  profitable.  And  health  is  never 
present  when  a  hen  is  sluggish  and  hud- 
dled up  in  a  corner.  Activity  is  the  surest 
sign  of  health  in  the  flock,  and  we  want 
to  feed  so  as  to  get  and  keep  them  as 
active  as  possible. 

A  few  days  ago  a  lady  came  to  look 
at  my  chickens,  and  incidentally  to  tell 
me  her  troubles.  She  said  she  had  a  pen 
of  Orpingtons,  but  they  did  not  do  well 
for  her.  By  dint  of  inquiry  I  found  that 
she  kept  them  in  a  Philo  coop  and  kept 
a  rich  dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time 
to  force  eggs,  but  as  the  hens  did  not 
have  any  exercise  the  egg  food  went  to 
making  fat,  and  the  result  was  her  hens 
go  so  fat  they  died.  She  pointed  out  a 
rather  small  pullet  in  my  yards,  saying 
her  hens  were  no  larger  than  that,  and 
yet  the  ones  that  died  weighed  10V1>  lbs. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  people  ought 
to  have  more  sense  than  to  feed  like 
that,  but  just  as  long  as  they  do  not  rea- 
son out  for  themselves  the  differences  be- 
tween the  small  active  breeds  and  the 
large  breeds  that  must  be  made  active 
by  judicious  feeding,  these  blunders  will 
be  made. 

Keeping  the  Hens  Busy. — In  the  first 
place  a  Philo  coop  is  not  a  good  place 
to  keep  chickens  of  any  kind  in,  unless 
by  a  man  who  likes  work  himself.  In 
that  case  he  is  energetic  enough  to  see 
that  his  hens  are  kept  busy.  These  coops 
require  digging  up  the  ground  and  spad- 
ing oats  or  other  feed  in  for  the  hens 
to  scratch  out  or  let  them  starve.  A 
woman  does  not  want  to  get  in  and  dig 
every  day  with  a  spade — 1  know  I  don't, 
and  I  like  work  as  well  as  the  average. 

This  is  the  rock  on  which  so  many 
split;  they  feed  all  alike.  This  same 
lady  said  her  Leghorns  did  well  in  these 
coops;  but  a  Leghorn  will  travel  miles 
around  even  a  small  coop  trying  to  find 
a  weak  place  to  get  out;  while  an  Orp- 
ington is  satisfied  to  stay  where  it  is  put 
and  never  tries  to  get  out.  The  Leghorn 
gets  the  exercise  in  natural  restiveness, 
but  ;i  hen  of  any  of  the  larger  breeds 
must  have  exercise  provided  in  some  way, 
because  instead  of  being  restless,  it  is 
restful,  docile  and  inclined  to  laziness. 


The  intelligent  breeder  feeds  according 
to  the  breed  he  has  and  not  according  to 
the  general  rule.  All  the  small  active 
breeds  will  stand  more  carbonaceous  or 
starchy  feed  than  the  larger  breeds,  so 
that  a  dry  mash  kept  before  large  hens 
requires  very  good  judgment,  both  in  mix- 
ing the  right  ingredients  and  knowing 
how  the  hens  are  laying,  also  what  exer- 
cise they  are  getting. 

Green  Feed  and  Exercise. — Plenty  of 
green  feed  and  proper  exercise  are  the 
antidotes  for  fat;  dry  grain  fed  in  plenty 
of  litter  or  raked  in  the  loose  soil  will 
furnish  part  of  the  exercise,  and  the  green 
feed  can  be  so  fed  that  they  have  to 
work  for  it.  My  dropping  boards  are 
fixed  up  quite  high,  so  that  every  time 
a  hen  goes  to  roost  even,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  exercise.  When  I  feed  grain, 
if  there  is  no  litter,  the  grain  is  raked 
in  the  ground  and  the  hens  that  work 
the  hardest  get  the  most. 

By  tying  a  cabbage  head  just  out  of 
reach  or  driving  a  spike  through  a  beet, 
hens  can  be  made  to  exercise.  Anybody 
with  a  little  management  can  provide 
something  to  furnish  the  necessary  exer- 
cise to  keep  the  flock  in  health.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  hens  to  work  all  the  time. 
Don't  feed  fattening  food,  then  you  won't 
have  to  bother  about  taking  the  fat  off. 


The  dry  mash  that  is  sold  already 
mixed  is  about  the  best  for  those  who  re- 
quire mashes.  They  are  mixed  in  the 
proper  proportions  and  also  mixed  thor- 
oughly, which  is  more  than  can  be  done 
in  a  box  or  floor  of  a  feed-room.  Besides, 
it  saves  buying  so  many  ingredients.  If 
one  could  get  good  ground  oats  and  bar- 
ley it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  all  kinds 
of  poultry,  but  in  this  part  of  California 
there  is  no  mill  that  grinds  oats  or  even 
barley. 

Don't  forget  to  empty  all  water  out  of 
the  drinking  vessels  at  night.  The  cool 
nights  make  cold  water  that  chills  the 
hens  through  when  they  drink  before  get- 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeha,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Light  Brahmaa,  White  Minorca**, 
White  Hollaad  Turkeys. 

All     raised    at    the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBI.EDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  out  dealer,  or 

write  US,  sending 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

"C  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THIS  BOOK  WILL  AID  YOU 

It  is  called 

"CHICKENS" 

Intensely  interesting  and  instructive.  Should  be  on  every  farm 
where  poultry  is  raised.  Contains  chapters  on  Feeding,  Care  of 
young  stock,  Diseases,  their  prevention  and  cure,  and  other  valu- 
able aids  to  poultry  handling.   MAILED  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Petaluma,  California. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

When  yon  pwetau  baby  chicks  from  iim,  yen  lire  iiHHureil  of  the  best,  lit 
prices  Mint  are  low,  eo njv Late n!  with  quality. 

We  are  the  oldest  mid  Imi-hcm  flrm  in  this  bumneaa  iiml  in  consequence  oi 
our  long;  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment.  We  are  In  u  position  to 
serve  our  patrons  to  the  best  advantage. 

(  hicks   shipped   by   express  anywhere. 

Send  for  llternture  on  this  subject. 


MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


Box  1003. 


PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Galvanized 
Steel 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


aa 


HAPPY  HENS  EARN  BIG  PROFITS 

Keep  your  hens  happy  and  laying  by  keeping1  them  free  from 
profit  killing  lice  and  mites.   Equip  your  laying  houses  with 

KNUOSON  Galvanized  Steel  LICE  PROOF  NESTS 

sse  wonderful,  sanitary,  patented  nests  can't  get  out  of  order,  last  a  l.fe  time 
**"and  earn  their  cost  many  times  over.   Regular  price,  $3.90,  Bet  6  nests— special  introductory 
iotbw,  $3.50.  f.  o.  b„  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  or  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  or  Portland.  Write 
rour  free  catalog.  Galvanized  Steel  Brood  Coops  with  Runs.  Chicken  Feeders,  etc. 
KNUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  423*  *T.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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ting  food.  Water  in  the  pipes  is  quite  a 
little  warmer  than  that  which  stands  in 
open  vessels. 

If  you  want  winter  eggs  you  must  not 


POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  both 
young  and  mature  stock  for  sale  from 
the  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure-bred 
turkeys  in  the  world.  Flock  headed  by 
"International  Tom",  greatest  prize- 
winning  turkey  in  the  world.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  flock  I  am 
making  special  low  prices.  Buy  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal. 

I  AM  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  those  famous  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  winners  of 
prizes  wherever  shown.  Eggs  per  100, 
$8;  200,  $15;  300,  $20;  400,  $25.  First 
come  first  served.  C.  F.  Bliven,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS — Toms,  $10 
each;  hens,  $6  each;  also  Mammoth  Tur- 
key hens,  $6  each.  H.  O.  Yarrow,  Bow- 
man, Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


QUALITY    POULTRY    SUPPLY    HOUSE — 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


Get  More 
Eggs 


Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experien«e  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


I  POULTRY  FEEDS 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Arenberg  Brooder  Stove 


!in<I  1700  sleeping  chicks, 
■crfptlve  circular. 


Write  for  de- 


ll. F.  ARENBERG, 

Riverside,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


neglect  the  little  factors  that  count  in 
the  making  of  them.  See  that  the  chicken- 
house  roof  and  walls  are  wind  and  rain- 
proof, and  try  to  fix  it  so  that  they  have 
a  scratching  shed  of  some  kind  for  the 
winter.  Cool  nights  will  not  affect  chick- 
ens that  have  a  comfortable  sleeping  place 
ind  an  open  front  for  fresh  air. 

At  the  first  sign  of  colds  or  roup  give 
some  coal-oil  in  a  warm  mash  at  night, 
then  feed  dry  grain  and  make  them 
warm  up  next  day. 

Dangers  of  Roup. — Children  should  be 
kept  away  from  poultry  yards  that  have 
voup,  because  it  is  contagious.  That  is 
one  reason  I  do  not  like  to  advise  hand- 
ling the  birds  too  much,  as  must  be  done 
when  individual  treatment  is  given.  A 
good  antiseptic  in  the  water  and  a  dose 
or  two  of  coal-oil  in  the  mash  will  cure 
nearly  every  case  if  taken  in  time.  But 
the  very  best  cure  is  prevention.  The 
old  adage  says  "one  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  And  in  the 
poultry  business  it  is  often  worth  more; 
but  really  all  poultry  diseases  come  from 
neglect  in  some  form.  Cleanliness  and 
proper  housing  will  prevent  roup  and 
colds;  proper  feeding  will  prevent  liver 
troubles;  and  so  on  all  down  the  list. 
Chickens  are  naturally  healthy,  and  will 
stay  so  if  given  half  a  chance. 

Don't  Flop  Around. — And  the  last,  but 
by  no  means  least  words  on  feeding,  is 
that  if  you  are  getting  good  results  from 
a  way  of  your  own,  think  twice  before 
changing  for  other  methods.  The  only 
man  or  woman  in  the  world  that  ever 
amounts  to  anything  is  the  one  who,  ob- 
serving all  ways,  hews  out  one  of  his  own. 
Any  old  sheep  will  follow  the  bell  wether, 
but  it  take  the  sheep  with  sense  to  strike 
out  on  a  new  path.  We  can  all  profit  by 
the  ideas  of  others,  by  their  failures  and 
successes,  but  if  we  want  to  win  in  any- 
thing we  must  think  for  ourselves. 


FLY  PAPER  FOR  THE  COWS. 


Fly  time  is  about  over,  but  here  is  a 
hint  from  the  Rural  Spirit:  Prof.  Alder- 
man, State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  a  somewhat  novel  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  cow  flies  that  are  such 
a  pest  in  summer  time,  especially  to  dairy 
cattle.  Prof.  Alderman  says  these  flies  do 
not  seem  to  accumulate  as  rapidly  as  the 
common  house  fly,  but  a  small  flock  of 
them  will  get  on  an  animal  and  stay  with 
it  for  days,  sucking  the  blood  and  causing 
great  annoyance.  He  takes  a  sheet  or 
two  sheets  of  fly  paper  and  lays  it,  sticky 
side  up,  on  the  cow's  back.  Of  course  the 
fires  are  scared  away  or  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  animal,  but  they  will  eoon 
come  back,  or  if  you  have  the  paper  on 
only  one  side  of  the  cow,  go  over  and 
quietly  drive  the  fles  off  the  other  side 
and  they  will  all  come  over  and  light  on 
the  paper.  Crowd  them  a  little  from  in 
front  and  behind  and  you  can  get  prac- 
tically every  fly.  Do  this  with  each  ani- 
mal. The  herd  is  then  free  for  the  even- 
ing, and  you  will  see  a  much  smaller 
number  on  the  cattle  for  the  next  few 
days. 


CHICKENS 

ARE  RAISED  PROFITABLY 

us  California  Way 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
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PETALUMA,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


10,000  Dressed  Turkeys 

10,000  head  of  Dressed  and  Live  Turkeys  wanted  for  our  Thanksgiving 
trade.  We  sold  large  dressed  youug  gobblers  today  for  as  high  as  28  cents 
per  pound.  Ship  your  turkeys  to  us  dressed  In  place  of  alive,  if  they  are  fat 
and  in  good  condition,  as  they  will  bring  considerably  more  money. 

We  can  also  use  all  the  large  chickens  you  can  send  us. 

There  is  an  excellent  demand  now  for  Hay,  Grain,  Beans,  Dried  Fruit,  Comb 
and  Extracted  Honey  and  Potatoes.  Can  handle  any  size  shipment  you  can 
send  us. 

During  the  month  of  November  we  will  present  a  $100  rubber-tire  Buggy 
to  one  of  our  shippers.  Send  us  all  the  turkeys  and  other  produce  you  have 
and  try  and  be  the  lucky  winner.  Write  us  at  once  and  let  us  know  how  many 
head  of  turkeys  you  have  on  hand.    Spot  cash  paid  for  everything. 

References:  The  Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland.  Cal. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  turkeys  and  other  produce  to  the  Old 
and  Reliable  Firm— 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

213-15-17  Clay  St.  San  Francisco 


Satisfied  with  Your 
Power? 

If  the  power  you  are  now  using  isn't  giving" 
entire  satisfaction  we'd  like  to  have  you  in- 
vestigate "Pacific  Service.'*  It  is  quick, 
reliable,  economical. 

There's  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  it 
for  power  because  you  know  it  is  always 
there,  waiting  to  obey  your  command,  day 
or  night 

"Pacific  Service"  embodies  the  latest  thought 
in  reliable,  economical  power.  Why  not 
install  it,  and  have  your  power  question 
economically  and  satisfactorily  settled  ? 

We'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  wish  to  ask.    Write  us. 

"Pacific  Service  "  is  "Perfect  Service  " 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM' 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Market  Street.  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  13,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  has  devel- 
oped in  the  local  market,  business  being 
still  rather  quiet.  Prices  are  firmly  held, 
however,  as  supplies  on  the  spot  are 
light,  California  grades  being  especially 
scarce.  White  Australian  is  nominal, 
with  practically  none  offered. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52% 

Northern   Bluestem   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.62% 

BARLEY. 

Some  large  shipments  are  going  for 
export,  and  the  local  market  shows  in- 
creasing firmness,  holders  showing  no 
anxiety  to  sell.  No  quotable  advance 
has  been  made,  but  most  offerings  of 
first-class  feed  are  held  at  a  higher  fig- 
ure. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .11.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47%@1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40 

OATS. 

The  demand  appears  to  have  dropped 
off,  at  least  in  the  local  market,  and  trad- 
ing is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  with 
practically  no  movement  except  in  feed. 
Values  stand  as  before. 

Red  Feed  $1.75  @1.80 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Government  crop  estimates  surpass  all 
former  records.  Spot  offerings  are  not 
large,  but  there  is  plenty  of  Eastern  corn 
offered  for  shipment,  and  the  local  mar- 
ket shows  little  strength.  Values  are 
unchanged. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.85  @1.95 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.60 

RYE. 

Quotations  remain  nominally  as  before, 
with  very  little  trading  in  this  market. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.65 

BEANS. 

A  little  rain  damage  is  reported  in 
some  sections,  but  not  enough  to  affect 
the  market.  The  outlook  is  rather  un- 
certain, with  prices  on  many  varieties  in- 
clined to  easiness,  a  sharp  decline  being 
noted  in  bayos,  pinks,  and  red  kidneys. 
The  weakness,  as  for  some  time  past,  is 
mainly  in  the  colored  varieties.  The  de- 
mand for  Eastern  shipment  for  the  last 
few  weeks  has  been  very  slow,  resulting 
in  heavy  accumulations  in  local  and 
country  warehouses,  and  holders  are  be- 
coming anxious  to  reduce  their  stocks. 
White  beans,  however,  are  fairly  steady, 
and  limas  are  firm,  with  many  growers 
holding  for  an  advance  over  Association 
prices. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    3.90  @4.10 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.05 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  more  activity  in  all 
lines,  alfalfa  being  in  good  demand,  but 


values  show  no  quotable  change. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4%c 

Hemp    3%@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    3%@  4  c 

FLOUR. 


Prices  remain  as  before,  local  business 
being  of  moderate  volume,  with  no  great 


demand  for  export. 

Cal.  Familv  Extras  $5.50  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                     4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


I 

Hay  and  Feedstuff!. 

HAY. 

Supplies  of  hay  November  1st  in  ware- 
houses shipping  to  San  Francisco  are 
estimated  as  far  below  the  stock  a  year 
;'go.  Dealers  do  not  anticipate  a  higher 
market,  however,  as  considerable  hay  was 
carried  over  from  last  season,  and  the 
demand  for  shipment  is  less  than  last 
year.  The  outlook  for  green  feed  is  also 
much  better  than  last  year,  tending  to 
reduce  country  requirements  and  ease  the 
local  market.  Business  here  is  of  only 
moderate  proportions,  the  weekly  arriv- 
als being  sufficient  for  all  demands,  and 
quotations  show  some  reduction  in  some 
lines.  Arrivals  are  about  the  same  as 
lust  week,  but  consist  mostly  of  grain 
bay,  as  most  of  the  alfalfa  has  now  been 
moved  from  the  river  district  and  only 
occasional  lots  are  coming  in. 


Choice  Wheat  $20.00 @ 24.00 

Good  Wheat  Hav   17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@22.00 

Tame  Oats   16.00@22.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@16.00 

Alfalfa    12.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@11.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60@  70c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 
Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  last 
week,  and  all  lines  are  steady  to  firm  as 


last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(3)19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    42.50@ 43.50 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    39.00@40.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  best  onions  are  a  little  higher, 
and  there  is  more  buying  than  for  some 
time  past,  as  many  dealers  are  getting 
their  winter  supplies,  believing  prices 
have  reached  their  lowest  point.  The 
crop  of  summer  vegetables  in  this  vicin- 
ity has  been  about  cleaned  up,  but  a  few 
are  still  coming  in,  and  good  lots  are 
preferred  to  southern  stock.  Arrivals 
from  southern  California  are  quite  large, 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments  coming  from 
Los  Angeles  by  steamer,  and  prices  on 
such  goods  are  comparatively  low.  Cu- 
cumbers are  much  lower,  and  while  local 
lomatoes  find  a  fair  market  southern  stock 
is  offered  at  75c  per  crate.  Peas  are 
lower,  while  green  limas  are  higher,  and 
string  beans  stand  as  before.  Summer 
squash  is  considerably  lower.  Further 
changes  are  expected,  as  local  stock  dis- 
appears and  southern  shipments  increase. 
Local  winter  vegetables  are  arriving  in 
larger  quantities.  Cauliflower  is  lower, 
and  the  market  has  been  heavily  stocked 
with  mushrooms,  which  show  a  wide 
range  of  values.  Rhubarb  is  firm,  choice 
lots  from  around  the  bay  bringing  stiff 


prices. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   25@  40c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   50c@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  box   85c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40  @  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  box   40@  75c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3@  6c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  box   85c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  lb   4@  5c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5@  7c 

Celery,  doz   35@  40c 

Rhubarb,  lb   6@  10c 

Artichokes,  doz   50c@  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb   10@  20c 


POTATOES. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  rather  scarce  and 
higher,  but  all  other  lines  have  been 
shaded.  The  market  shows  a  little  more 
life,  however,  and  while  there  is  little 
outside  demand,  the  local  trade  has  been 
taking  in  large  lots  of  river  stock,  re- 
garding prices  as  being  at  bedrock.  Sali- 
nas stock  is  fairly  firm,  with  light  sup- 


plies. 

River  Whites,  ctl   40®  60c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.35@  1.45 

Oregon,  ctl   90c  @  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes   1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Eastern  chickens  are  not  arriving  as 
freely  as  last  week,  and  with  a  good  local 


demand  the  market  is  cleaning  up  well 
at  fair  prices.  Good  fat  young  stock  of 
all  descriptions  finds  ready  sale,  and  broil- 
ers, fryers,  and  roosters  are  higher.  The 
turkey  market  is  inclined  to  easiness, 
owing  to  increased  arrivals.  Live  stock 
finds  little  demand,  and  supplies  of 
dressed  turkeys  are  accumulating. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   23  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @25  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50(g)  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   3.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  22    @23  c 

do    young    . .-.   23    @25  c 

do    dressed    25    @28  c 


BUTTER. 

Trading  on  the  Exchange  has  been  un- 
usually heavy  for  the  last  few  days,  but 
prices  have  shown  hardly  any  variation, 
extras  being  marked  up  %c  for  only  one 
day.  This  grade  is  rather  easy  at  pres- 
ent, other  lines  being  steady. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Exertsa...33     33     33     33     33%  33 
Prime 

Firsts  ..32      32     32     32     32  32 
Firsts   31 %  31%  31 %  31%  31%  31% 

EGGS. 

Both  grades  reached  a  high  level  Satur- 
day, a  temi>orary  shortage  bringing  the 
price  of  extras  to  53c,  but  a  curtailed 
demand  and  increased  arrivals  since  then 
have  caused  a  rather  sharp  decline.  The 
market  is  now  steady  to  firm  at  a  lower 
level  than  last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  52     52     53     52%  50  50 

Selected 

Pullets  .44%  44%  45     43%  42%  42% 
CHEESE. 

While  fancy  fiats  are  a  little  lower, 
everything  else  has  advanced,  and  the 
market  has  a  firm  appearance,  with  a 
strong  local  demand.  Monterey  cheese  is 
especially  strong,  with  a  light  and  irreg- 
ular supply. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  18%c 

Firsts  16%c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  19  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18%@19%c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  show  a 
much  wider  range,  as  very  little  attract- 
ive stock  is  coming  in,  and  the  ordinary 
run  of  rain-damaged  goods  finds  very  lit- 
tle demand.  Canners  are  still  taking 
some  of  the  surplus,  which  they  get  at 
low  figures.  Huckleberries  are  a  little 
stronger,  and  the  late  variety  of  cran- 
berries is  held  at  high  prices,  with  an 
increasing  demand.  Grapes  are  coming 
in  slowly,  and  while  there  is  some  poor 
stock  offered  at  irregular  prices,  good  lots 
showing  no  rain  damage  find  ready  sale 
at  an  advance.  Some  first-class  Muscats 
in  lug  boxes  bring  as  high  as  $1.75.  A 
few  plums  are  still  offered,  but  at  lower 
prices,  while  some  varieties  of  pears  are 
higher.  A  few  figs  are  still  coming  in, 
but  receive  little  attention,  being  offered 
at  50  to  75c  a  box.  The  apple  market 
shows  a  little  more  indication  of  life, 
with  a  fair  demand  from  the  local  trade, 
but  values  are  still  low,  and  there  is  little 
sign  of  improvement  in  the  immediate 
future.  Some  red  apples  are  held  at  the 
top  figures,  but  4-tier  Pearmains  sell  as 
common  fruit.  Good  Newtowns  will 
bring  as  high  as  $1,  and  Bellefiowers  about 
90c  for  3%-tier. 


Raspberries,  chest    4.50@12.00 

Strawberries,  chest   6.00@10.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4@  7c 

Cranberries,  bbl   12.50@13.50 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35®  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00®  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Plums,  box    35®  50c 

Grapes  (per  crate): 

Tokay    50®  85c 

Isabella    1.00®  1.25 

Other  varieties   50®  85c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c®  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.C0 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  quoted  for  stock  in  growers' 
hands  show  no  further  improvement,  but 
the  general  situation  is  apparently  work- 


ing into  better  shape,  and  packers  are 
taking  more  interest  in  several  lines. 
Apricots  are  especially  firm,  with  the  top 
grades  about  off  the  market,  and  there 
is  nothing  of  any  consequence  left  in 
growers'  hands.  Packers  are  also  begin- 
ning to  raise  their  selling  prices  a  little 
on  peaches  and  prunes,  finding  difficulty 
in  getting  additional  supplies  on  the  for- 
mer basis,  and  there  is  a  distinctly  firmer 
feeling  in  raisins.  The  increasing  firm- 
ness is  bringing  out  more  business  from 
Kastern  buyers,  many  of  whom  are  be- 
lieved to  have  bought  less  than  usual  in 
expectation  of  further  declines.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "Some 
large  Coast  shippers  have  instructed  their 
local  agents  to  advance  prices  on  Novem- 
ber shipment  1912  crop  California  prunes 
an  eighth  of  a  cent  on  previously  quoted 
basis  figures.  Thus  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  packers  has  made  3%c  f.  o.  b. 
four-size  bulk  basis  the  inside  quotation 
for  50s  to  90s,  demanding  4%c  basis  on 
10s  and  5Vdc  basis  on  30s.  The  demand 
tor  forward  shipment  prunes  is  light.  Of 
late  the  demand  for  spot  prunes  has  in- 
creased quite  a  little,  and  sellers  have 
bp,en  encouraged  to  hold  for  better  prices 
on  old  goods  in  store.  The  medium  sizes 
are  particularly  strong,  being,  according 
to  current  report,  in  light  supply.  Apri- 
cots are  in  small  compass  here  and  on  the 
Coast.  The  demand  at  the  moment  is 
limited,  but  the  light  supply  in  sight 
causes  a  firm  feeling  among  holders.  Spot 
requirements  in  peaches  appear  to  be 
small,  but  in  sympathy  with  advices  from 
the  Coast,  a  firm  feeling  prevails.  The 
firmer  feeling  in  the  Coast  market  for 
raisins  of  all  descriptions  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  better  demand  for  spot  stock, 
though  the  buying  is  far  from  active.  Lo- 
cal dealers  are  said  to  be  poorly  supplied 
for  the  winter  campaign,  as  they  have 
been  withholding  orders  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  more  favorable  Coast  prices. 
Reports  from  California  indicate  that  the 
crop  is  not  turning  out  anywhere  near 
what  had  been  looked  for  in  quality  and 
quantity,  and  that  buyers  who  have  de- 
layed purchases  are  likely  to  have  to  pay 
a  considerable  advance  on  opening  prices. 
The  market  is  particularly  strong  on  3 
and  4  crown  loose  Muscatels,  which  are 
said  to  he  showing  up  unusually  light  in 


this  crop." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5%c 

Apricots    8    @9  c 

Tigs   3    @  3%c 

Calimyrna  figs    4    @5  c 

Peaches    4    @  4V,c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   2%@  3V*c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  In  sweatbox  2*4®  2%c 

Thompsons   Seedless   3%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Eastern  auction  reports  show  prices  on 
citrus  fruits  to  be  about  the  same  a3 
last  week.  No  oranges  of  the  new  crop 
from  California  are  quoted.  Valenclas  on 
the  New  York  auction  of  Nov.  11th  aver- 
aged from  $1.25  up  to  $6.70  per  box,  the 
bulk  of  the  sales  being  around  $3.  At 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  on 
the  same  day,  the  prices  did  not  range  as 
high  as  New  York.  At  Philadelphia  on 
Monday,  ten  cars  of  Florida  oranges 
brought  $1.35  up  to  $3  per  box. 

Lemons  are  still  high,  as  the  several 
auction  points  show  sales  from  $4.60  to 
$6.90  per  box,  and  the  demand  was  good. 

So  far  the  shipment  of  oranges  from 
California  is  light,  and  most  of  the  fruit 
shipped  is  of  the  late  Valencia  variety. 
Up  to  Sunday,  Nov.  10th,  there  had  been 
shipped  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  since  Nov.  1st,  163  cars  of  oranges 
and  78  cars  of  lemons,  as  against  56  cars 
of  oranges  and  120  cars  of  lemons  to  the 
.same  date  last  year. 

The  first  lot  of  new  navel  oranges  was 
marketed  in  San  Francisco  the  first  of 
the  week,  coming  from  Tulare  county,  and 
found  a  ready  demand  at  $3.25  to  $4  per 
box.  Several  additional  cars  have  come 
in  since,  and  prices  have  dropped  some- 
what, much  of  the  fruit  being  poorly  col- 
ored. The  local  demand  is  fair,  and  a 
good  deal  of  fruit  is  passing  through  for 
export.  Ordinary  offerings  of  valencias 
are  somewhat  lower,  while  grapefruit, 
lemons  and  limes  are  unchanged;  with 
ample  supplies. 


Oranges:  Navels,  box  $  2.50®  3.50 

VHlencias    2.50®  4.00 

Grapefrt'it,  fancy    3.00®  4.00 

Lemons:  Fcucy    3.50®  5.00 

Choice    2.00®  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almond  prices  are  entirely  nominal  as 
far  as  growers  are  concerned,  as  there 
is  hardly  anything  unsold  in  the  State. 
Walnuts  also  are  closely  cleaned  up,  and 
all  lines  find  an  active  demand  in  job- 


bing circles. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   15V2C 

I  X  L  14V»e 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    UV2c 

Drakes    12V2c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

HardsheUs   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   13y2c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16y2c 

Chestnuts    8    @12  c 


HONEY. 

A  few  lots  are  still  offered  by  pro- 
ducers, but  consist  mostly  of  lower  grades 
for  which  there  is  little  demand.  The 
better  grades  are  moving  off  fairly  well, 
however,  at  steady  prices. 


Comb,  white   14y2@15  c 

Amber   13    @14  c 

Dark   11  @12y2c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   7    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @7  c 

Off  Grades    6  c 


BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  much  beeswax  coming  in, 
and  local  offerings  receive  hardly  any  at- 
tention, though  prices  are  steadily  held 
at  the  old  level. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Values  show  little  change.    There  is 
still  considerable  demand  from  Eastern 
buyers,  and  some  sales  are  being  made  at 
about  the  range  quoted. 
1912  crop   19  @2iy2c 


Live  Stock. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  live 
stock,  but  cattle  are  still  coming  in  slow- 
ly and  prices  are  firmly  held,  while  sheep 
and  hogs  are  in  good  supply.  Dressed 
steers,  mutton  and  hogs  are  all  quoted 


slightly  lower. 

Steers:   No.  1   6y2@  6%c 

No.  2    6    @  6y4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5y2@  5%c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy»@  3y2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6V2C 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7!/4c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers    4V4@  4M>c 

Ewes    3V,@  3%c 

Lambs    5y>@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%@11  c 

Cows    ioy2@n  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  8y>c 

Ewes    7y2@  8  C 

Spring  Lambs    10%@11%C 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 


Prices  are  firmly  maintained  at  the 
former  level,  and  the  general  situation  is 
very  strong,  all  local  offerings  finding  a 
ready  market. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    HVjC 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  131/2@14y>c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13y2@14y2c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    15y2@16y2c 

Veal    19y2  @20y2c 

Calf    19M>@20y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls    20  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  9  mos. .  60®  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40 @  60c 

Lambs   35 @  70c 

WOOL. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  apprehen- 
sion over  the  election,  Eastern  markets 
are  reported  strong,  with  light  supplies. 
There  is  not  much  movement  at  present 
in  this  market,  much  of  the  fall  clip 
having  been  sold,  though  prices  are  well 
maintained. 


Fall  Clip: 

Northern  and  free  Mendo- 


cino  12  @14  c 

Lambs   9  @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  ©10  c 

Mohair   15  @28  c 

HORSES. 


A  good  many  young  mountain  drafters, 
weighing  between  1300  and  1600  lbs.,  are 
to  be  sold  here  this  week,  and  in  line 
with  recent  conditions  a  good  market  is 
expected  for  such  stock.  There  has  not 
been  much  business  for  the  last  week,  the 
arrivals  including  nothing  of  special  in- 
terest, though  the  few  good  heavy  horses 
sold  brought  satisfactory  figures. 


Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300^350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225(3)250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150O180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125<S>176 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


ETTERSBURG  STRAWBERRIES  FOR 
CANNING. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Etters- 
burg  strawberries  that  will  be  planted  by 
our  readers  will  be  desired  mainly  for 
table  use,  but  this  should  not  blind  their 
owners' to  their  very  great  value  for  can- 
ning purposes,  and  the  beneficial  effect 
that  the  introduction  of  an  especially 
vigorous,  productive,  well-flavored,  firm- 
fleshed  and  highly  colored  berry  would 
have  on  the  canning  trade. 

Canned  strawberries  are  a  product 
with  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sup- 
ply the  trade  in  too  large  amounts,  as 
berries  of  all  kinds  are  much  more  deli- 
cious than  larger  fruits,  weight  for 
weight,  and  a  quart  of  canned  strawber- 
ries as  dessert  will  go  quite  a  little  far- 
ther than  a  quart  of  any  tree  fruit. 

The  demand  for  strawberries  now  is 
such  as  to  take  all  that  can  be  produced 
at  present,  and  the  population  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that,  according  to  the 
canners,  without  any  improvement  in  va- 
riety the  output  of  canned  strawberries 
could  be  increased  about  25%  per  year 
without  overstocking  the  trade.  If  this 
increase  could  be  of  a  richly  flavored, 
highly  colored  fruit  that  would  keep  its 
shape  well  after  processing,  the  demand 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  at  better  than 
present  prices.  The  Ettersburg  varieties 
not  only  contain  these  desirable  canning 
characteristics,  but  are  also  extremely 
productive  and  very  much  more  vigorous 
than  ordinary  varieties. 

Therefore  when  subscribers  receive  a 
dozen  plants  of  Ettersburg  No.  80,  they 
should  remember  that  these  and  sister 
varieties  are  not  only  delicious  for  table 
use,  but  also  of  a  type  that  promises  to 
have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the, can- 
ning industry  of  the  State,  as  far  as  ber- 
ries are  concerned. 

Important  Considerations. — For  read- 
ers who  have  overlooked  previous  an- 
nouncements on  this  subject,  the  follow- 
ing should  be  noted:  1.  One  dozen  plants 
will  be  given  free  to  every  subscriber  who 
has  his  subscription  paid  through  1913, 
but  only  if  subscriber  so  requests.  2.  Un- 
til January  15  these  plants  cannot  be 
be  purchased  or  secured  in  any  other  way 
than  as  above,  and  may  be  all  gone  then. 
If  any  are  left  at  that  time,  they  will 
cost  $1.25  per  dozen.  3.  These  berries  are 
much  more  vigorous  and  productive  than 
ordinary  strawberry  varieties,  more  suit- 
ed to  California  conditions,  and  have  cer- 
tain other  valuable  qualities.  4.  This  offer 
will  be  withdrawn  on  January  15,  or  be- 
fore if  the  plants  are  exhausted  before 
that  time,  and  first  orders  will  be  given 
first  attention.  5.  Berries  will  not  be  sent 
out  for  some  time,  and  public  announce- 
ment will  be  made  before  mailing  com- 
mences. 6.  No  answers  to  inquiries  re- 
garding these  berries  will  be  sent  out. 
owing  to  the  expense  and  time  it  would 
take  to  do  so.  Every  subscriber  can  find 
from  the  wrapper  on  his  paper  when  his 
subscription  will  expire,  and  the  office 
force  would  be  swamped  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  do  this  for  every  subscriber  and 
write  him  regarding  it.  7.  Other  ques- 
tions and  all  necessary  information  re- 
garding these  berries  will  be  made  before 
they  are  sent  out  in  these  columns.  8.  A 
subscription  can  go  to  one  person  and  the 
berries  to  another,  if  desired. 


We  are  just  in  receipt  of  an  interesting 
booklet  called  "Chickens."  The  name  is 
significant  of  the  nature  of  the  contents. 


This  booklet  is  very  thorough  and  com- 
plete. It  contains  many  valuable  helps 
and  hints  on  the  care  of  poultry,  and  cov- 
ers the  whole  subject  in  a  most  admir- 
able manner.  The  booklet  is  free.  Write 
to  the  Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co., 
Petaluma,  and  they  will  send  it  to  you 
by  return  mail. 


PERMANENTLY  LOCATED. 
A  note  from  C.  W.  Bowers  states  that 
the  firm  of  Ruby  &  Bowers  has  purchased 
a  farm  across  from  the  State  Farm,  also 
the  home  of  Mr.  Gallagher  on  Main  street, 
Davis,  where  it  will  establish  permanent 
headquarters.  Another  carload  of  horses 
will  be  received  the  latter  end  of  this 
week. 


THE  NEW  BURBANK  CORPORATION. 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  commercial 
side  of  the  Luther  Burbank  business  was 
made  at  Santa  Rosa  on  October  31st.  The 
new  corporation,  represented  by  Rollo  J. 
Hough  and  W.  Garner  Smith,  will  handle 
the  Burbank  creations  exclusively.  By 
this  transfer  Mr.  Burbank  will  be  able  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  plant  propaga- 
tion, while  the  new  company  will  push 
the  seed  and  nursery  stock  work.  The 
new  corporation  is  financially  strong  and 
already  has  offices  at  San  Francisco,  and 
has  opened  the  Brodmoor  Seed  Farm, 
near  Oakland,  but  it  is  thought  the  dis- 
tributing center  will  be  maintained  at 
Santa  Rosa. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  anc' 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak 
ing  and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position 
now  superintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Jan.  1  as  super- 
intendent or  foreman  on  ranch  that  has 
a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Eight 
years  with  pure-bred  stock.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell Agricultural  College  training,  under- 
stands feeding  and  testing  cows  for  A.  R. 
O.  records.  Best  of  references.  Box  50, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Married  man,  age  30,  good  worker, 
strictly  sober,  wishes  steady  employment 
on  fruit  ranch.  Address  Box  97,  Rural 
Press. 


TREKS  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
lv  Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — -Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


ATTENTION,  DIARYMEN. 
For  Sale  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

A  320-acre  dairy  farm,  all  in  alfalfa, 
conveniently  located  within  three  miles 
of  a  creamery,  well  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced,  with  new  buildings,  consisting  of 
cow  barn  150  feet  long,  horse  barn,  five- 
room  dwelling,  bunk-house  and  creamery, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  artesian  water 
for  Irrigating  purposes,  with  domestic 
water  piped  to  buildings  and  to  watering 
troughs  in  every  field,  also  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  power  used  in  creamery, 
as  well  as  for  cooling,  heating  and  light- 
ing purposes. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
man  having  sufficient  means  to  properly 
stock  ranch  with  cows  and  having  a  suc- 
cessful record  in  the  dairying  business,  on 
monthly  payments  covering  ten  years  time 
and  without  any  cash  payment  down. 

This  gives  the  opportunity  of  a  life 
time  to  the  right  man. 

If  interested  address  "Opportunity," 
care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  . 
acre  irrigated  farm,  Yaqi  valley,  ;- 
Mexico.  Applicant  must  speak  Spanish 
Huently.  Position  permanent.  State  na- 
tionality, age,  training,  experience,  salary 
expected  and  references.  Address  R  Box 
2,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Experienced  Texas  melon  grower  wishes 
to  join  owner  of  good  land,  suitable  loca- 
tion to  grow  extra  early  large  water- 
melons. Knows  how.  Wm.  Smith,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.    R.  1,  Box  13. 


COME  TO  THE  GREAT  MIMBRES  VAL- 
LEY tor  a  free  Government  home.  Pure, 
shallow  water,  excellent  soil,  climate  un- 
excelled. Write  CAMBRAY  IMPROVE- 
MENT CLUB,  Cambray,  New  Mexico. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  No.  2  Sharpies  cream  separator, 
$30.    P.  M.  Cox,  Box  141,  Manteca,  Cal. 


WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  if  taken  at  once. 
Two  fine  young  Jacks  with  colts  to  show. 
Two  good  jennets  and  two  fine  stallions. 
C.  E.  RUGGLES,  Winters,  Cal. 


BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.00  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt   and    Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot ...  $65.00 
3 — 4 -H. P. -Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — R-H  P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  .150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We    have    a    full    line    of    new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  call  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St..  San  Francisco. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 

The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  Cx'.t'  ,,  600  pages,  bound  in 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAUE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


eJOHINf  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


PLOWING  AND  PULVERIZING 

I 


Benicia-Hancock 
8-Dlsc  Size 


At 


FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE 


with  BENICIA 

CROSSKILL 


PULVERIZER 


makes  a  combination 
that  bas  no  superior 


WHITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED 
Manu.acturers     BENICIA      IRON  WORKS 

Factory:   Benlcla,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electrlc-drlren  Irrigation  pnmp 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Is  so  carefully  designed  and  con- 
structed  that   they   have   a  higher 
efficiency   than  any  other  pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  in  price. 

Patented  1911  Automatic  Water  Balance  Send  for  catalogue  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

857-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Lob  Angeles,  212  No.  Lot  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


DCntl/nnn  TANVC  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
KtLIWUUIJ    l/\NHa    t  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 

would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock' of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Best  San  Leandro  Tractor 
Takes  First  Honors 

AT 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

AND 

FRESNO  COUNTY  FAIR 

IN  COMPETITON  WITH  GAS  TRACTORS  OF  PRACTICALLY 
EVERY  MAKE  REPRESENTED  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  THE 

Best  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor 

WAS  CONSIDERED  IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

THAT'S  THE  REASON  WHY  OUR  USERS  ARE  GETTING 
BETTER  RESULTS— BETTER  SERVICE  THAN  THEIR  NEIGH- 
BORS. THAT'S  WHAT  YOU  WILL  GET— AND  WE  ARE 
READY  TO  PROVE  IT. 


THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


SAN  LEANDRO 
CALIFORNIA 


PAINT  THIS  FALL  AND  ECONOMIZE 

Do  you  realize  one  winter  does  more  harm  to  exposed  lumber  than 
three  summers? 

Why  let  your  house,  roof,  barn  or  fence  go  unpainted,  thereby  losing 
its  beauty  and  value,  when  you  can  buy  pure  faint  with  a  positive 
guarantee  that  it  is  sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  without  middle- 
man's profit? 

Write  for  color  cards  and  prices. 

ECONOMY  PAINT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
911-016  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


A  Word  for  the  Shropshire  Sheep. 

[Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.] 

The  improvement  made  in  American  pure-bred  flocks  during  re- 
cent years  has  been  great,  and  the  industry  possesses  very  marked 
stability.  Many  causes  are  leading  up  to  tlrs,  among  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  extended  production  of  mutton  sheep,  thereby 
causing  competition  and  creating  a  demand  for  high-class  pure- 
bred sires.  Some  years  ago  there  was  not  such  close  discrimination 
in  market  centers  against  the  common  lamb  as  there  is  today,  nor 
were  such  premiums  paid  for  the  really  good  ones.  General  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen  have 
learned  that  sheep  are  a  valu- 
able addition  to  their  pos- 
sessions and  are  now  making 
a  study  and  business  of  mut- 
ton production  where  it  for- 
merly was  thought  of  lightly. 
There  is  a  consumers'  de- 
mand for  mutton  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  past,  and 
these  facts  make  the  sheep 
industry  one  which  is  recog- 
nized by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of 
live  stock. 

The  Shropshire  a  Califor- 
nia Product. — In  taking  up 
the  Shropshire  sheep,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  claim  that  he  is  the 
only  mutton  sheep,  but  be- 
cause he  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral favorite  in  California 
and  is  performing  great  work 
in  grading  up  inferior  herds 
to  higher  mutton  excellence. 
At  the  Panama  Exposition  in 
1915  no  doubt  the  Shrop- 
shires  will  make  a  great  ex- 
hibit, and  as  California  ought 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  with 
some  of  these  exhibits  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to 
some  of  our  beginners  in  this 
work  to  hear  a  few  favorable 
points  regarding  the  pure- 
bred Shropshires. 

Great  in  Size.  —  When  it 
comes  to  getting  the  greatest 
size  and  highest  quality  com- 
bined in  the  mutton  world,  the  Shropshire  stands  without  a  peer. 
Rams  of  this  breed  have  been  known  to  weigh  as  high  as  325  pounds, 
shear  22  pounds  of  wool,  and  possess  all  the  quality  of  the  small  mut- 
ton breeds.  He  has  naturally  a  strong  constitution,  having  the  inherent 
robustness  of  his  progenitors  of  the  Hill  breeds. 

Great  Hardiness. — Shropshires  have  been  known  to  thrive  exception- 
ally well  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  through  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  on  high  and  low  lands. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  Shropshire  will  usually  raise  a  very 
large  number  of  desirable  lambs.  They  are  known  to  be  excellent 
nurses,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  well-cared-for  flocks  is  usually 
150%.  They  are  covered  all  over  and  under  the  body  with  a  heavy 
dense  fleece  of  good  length,  insuring  absolute  protection  from  storms. 


A  Shapely,  Well-Fleeced  Shropshire  Buck  of  Bishop  Brothers. 


Prize-Winning  Shropshires  of  Bishop  Brothers,  San  Ramon. 


Any  average  flock  will  usually  shear  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of 
wool  per  head,  and,  owing  to  its  quality  and  strength,  usually  brings 
the  very  top  market  price. 

Mutton  Points. — Shropshires  are  compact,  even,  and  firm  fleshed, 
and  generally  give  a  very  high  dressed  percentage  of  quality  car- 
casses. This  meat  is  more  or  less  lean  and  juicy,  and  generally  com- 
mands a  top  price.  The  quality  of  the  Shropshire  mutton  has  been 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  raising  the  American  mutton  trade  to 
its  high  standard  by  offering  a  better  product  to  the  consumer. 
Shropshire  breeding  flocks  are  generally  very  easy  keepers,  and  are 
not  hard  to  keep  in  thrifty  condition.  The  breed  stands  out  pre- 
eminent as  economical  producers  of  mutton.    Because  of  their  great 

constitution,  they  possess  the 
highest  degree  of  digestive 
and  assimilative  powers,  thus 
making  most  thorough  use  of 
all  th  eir  foods.  The  superior 
feature  of  the  pure-bred 
Shropshire  ram  is  that  he 
transmits  these  good  quali- 
ties in  a  marked  degree  to 
his  offspring.  These  rams 
can  be  depended  on  to  get 
the  most  profitable  class  of 
lambs  when  used  on  grades 
or  ewes  of  other  breeds. 
The  large  size,  strength  of 
constitution,  conformation, 
quality  of  mutton,  black 
face,  and  attractive  general 
character  being  exclusive 
Shropshire  characteristics, 
are  always  generally  trans- 
mitted to  the  cross  breeds. 
It  might  be  said  of  the  Shrop- 
shire that  he  is  unequaled  as 
a  general-purpose  sheep  for 
the  farmer  and  breeder. 

How  to  Start  With  Shrop- 
shires. —  When  a  beginner 
starts  out  to  found  a  Shrop- 
shire flock,  a  few  of  the 
things  which  ought  to  be 
specially  watched  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  such  a 
flock  might  be  here  helpful 
in  the  work.  Get  thoroughly 
fixed  in  your  mind  the  main 
characteristics  of  this  great 
mutton  sheep  and,  above  all, 
the  true  Shropshire  type ; 
then  you  are  ready  to  select 
your  ewe  flock.  The  general  make-up  of  the  sheep  cannot  be  studied 
too  closely,  and  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  system  in  your  examina- 
tion, because  when  purchasing  a  foundation  flock  you  should  carefully 
examine  each  individual  rather  than  give  a  simple  glance  over  the 
whole  bunch. 

Body  Points. — Commence  the  examination  at  the  nostrils,  which 
should  be  well  extended ;  nose,  face,  and  whole  head  should  be  short 
and  broad ;  neck  short,  thick,  firm,  and  smoothly  blended  to  the 
shoulders.  With  your  fingers  close  together,  the  back  can  be  exam- 
ined for  both  straightness  and  covering  of  natural  flesh;  it  should  be 
straight  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  loin  and  with  as  little 
droop  as  possible  on  the  tail  head.    By  natural  flesh  I  mean  the 

(Continued  on  Page  504.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fi- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  P.  M.,  Nov.  19,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.68 

11.51 

6.89 

70 

46 

Red  BlufT  

.10 

7.42 

4.12 

64 

42 

Sacramento  

.04 

2.60 

2.57 

66 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

.19 

.'S.67 

2.86 

69 

50 

.04 

1.21 

2.19 

80 

36 

.11 

.91 

1.59 

74 

42 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

1.45 

66 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.82 

2.67 

82 

42 

00 

.78 

1.60 

84 

54 

San  Diego  

00 

1.51 

.99 

86 

50 

The  Week. 


Showers  are  falling  from  time  to  time,  with 
plenty  of  working  time  between.  The  season  is 
opening  in  an  ideal  way,  and  everything  favors 
realization  from  the  unexampled  rural  activity 
which  is  discernible  in  all  parts  of  California. 
New  improvements  on  old  farms:  new  farms  on 
old  ranches :  new  ranches  on  expanses  of  unre- 
claimed lands — in  fact,  all  things,  both  new  and 
old.  are  exhibiting  new  activity,  and  to  have  all 
this  doing  in  a  year  of  full  natural  responsiveness 
means  a  higher  percentage  of  success  and  satis- 
faction than  would  otherwise  be  realized.  It  is 
apparently  a  very  good  year  to  get  into  Califor- 
nia as  well  as  a  good  year  for  getting  more  busy, 
even  though  you  may  have  been  here  since  '49. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  preachment  in  our  own  publishing  line. 
We  add  this  week  33^  per  cent  to  the  number  of 
pages  which  we  have  been  providing  for  regular 
issues  for  some  months  back,  and  are  trying  to 
get  onto  these  pages  something  more  attractive 
than  the  common  guff  of  which  our  editors  are 
quite  prolific.  We  are  after  striking  features — 
something  so  suggestive  of  new  thought  and  ac- 
tion that  our  readers  can  let  their  alarm  clocks 
go  unwound  because  they  can't  sleep  longer  with 
minds  so  keen  to  be  awake  and  at  it.  If  we 
should  shorten  the  lives  of  our  readers  by  eager- 
ness for  overwork,  our  claim  must  be  that  one 
wide-awake  day  is  worth  two  drowsy  ones  in  the 
life  of  any  man.  If  any  subscriber  should  find 
that  we  excite  him  too  much,  he  must  stop  his 
subscription:  we  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  this 
journal.  It  is  fairly  running  free  in  public  de- 
mand and  approval,  and  the  publisher  is  trying 
to  climb  in  over  the  tailboard.  The  publication 
is,  in  fact,  reflecting  the  current  life  and  activity 
in  California  affairs,  and  that  is  something  very 
bright  and  rapid,  as  we  have  said. 

Still  we  must  counsel  our  readers  to  be  calm, 
and  to  remember  that  all  our  exhortations  must 


be  considered  by  each  one  in  the  light  of  his 
own  conditions,  under  which  they  must  be  reduced 
to  practice.  We  are  much  pleased  with  a  few 
words  by  W.  W,  Atkinson  which  we  find  in  an 
Eastern  magazine:  "Do  not  make  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  becoming  a  mere  day  dreamer.  Remem- 
ber your  mental  pictures  are  not  to  be  mere  idle 
day  dreams,  but  are  really  the  creation  of  men- 
tal patterns  which  you  intend  shall  be  material- 
ized in  reality.  The  mere  dreamer  accomplishes 
nothing — neither  does  the  man  who  has  no  imag- 
ination or  mental  creative  power.  A  nice  com- 
bination of  imagination  and  will  is  required  to 
gain  the  prizes  of  life.  Make  clear  mental  pic- 
tures— and  then  follow  them  up  with  work,  action, 
courage,  hopefulness  and  faith.  'Hold  the 
thought,  and  hustle.'  is  the  keynote.  Holding  the 
thought  without  hustling  is  not  apt  to  materialize 
much — neither  is  hustling  without  holding  the 
thought. ' ' 

If  you  accept  our  treatment  with  such  faith 
as  that,  we  can  cure  your  case  if  you  have  strength 
enough  left  to  sit  up  and  take  the  medicine. 


The  Emancipation  of  the  Bathtub. 

Like  a  godsend  for  the  opening  of  our  effort 
to  extend  and  improve  the  supply  of  running 
water  in  our  farm  homes,  comes  the  joyful  tidings 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  crushed  the  bathtub  trust, 
and  that  a  man  can  put  those  delightful  enam- 
eled bathtubs  into  his  house  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  an  organization  of  manufacturers  whose 
work  has  so  long  been  a  bar  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  rendered 
a  decision  which  branded  as  illegal  the  "licensed 
agreements"  by  which  manufacturers  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  sanitary  enameled  ironware  in  the 
United  States  were  bound  together  in  combina- 
tion. Their  fidelity  to  it  was  secured  not  only 
by  trade  advantages,  but  what  was  practically  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  This  made  slaves  of  every 
one — even  down  to  the  local  plumber  and  the 
purchaser,  and  was,  according  to  reports,  about 
as  hateful  a  commercial  frame-up  as  could  be  de- 
vised— unless  it  be  a  burial  casket  trust — of  which 
we  have  heard  rumors.  All  recent  exhortations 
for  rural  uplift  have  had  the  bathtub  in  their 
foundations,  and  certain  the  freedom  of  it  should 
approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  freedom  of 
light  and  air.  In  the  suggestion  of  ways  to  get 
running  water  to  the  farmhouse,  which  we  are 
inviting  from  our  readers,  the  bathtub  is  a  main 
point  of  intention  coordinate  with  the  kitchen 
sink  and  the  laundry  wash-trays — all  of  which 
should  be.  as  far  as  possible,  of  indestructible 
materials— and  the  price  of  all  these  things  should 
not  be  made  by  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Read  the  account,  printed  upon  another  page,  of 
what  a  Nevada  subscriber  has  done  to  supply 
his  house  with  running  water  and  the  power 
therefrom  which  gives  him  life  and  does  his  work. 
This,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  in  mind, 
should  draw  out  suggestions  from  many  others 
who  have  possessed  themselves  of  such  things  un- 
der different  conditions  and  with  different  agen- 
cies. We  hope  to  receive  an  abundance  in  these 
home  development  lines,  under  the  conditions 
which  the  publisher  announced,  and  their  publi- 
cation from  week  to  week  may  be  expected. 


Country  Boys  Must  Be  Built  Up. 

It  will  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  the 
country  to  be  told  that  farm  boys  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  prestige  for  physical  supremacy. 
Men  from  farms  attending  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri are  inferior  physically  to  the  students  from 
cities,  according  to  0.  F.  Field,  instructor  in  ath- 


letics, who  has  opened  a  class  especially  planned 
lor  the  physical  development  of  farmer  lads.  .Mr. 
Field  bases  his  conclusion  upon  examinations 
made  in  the  gymnasium.  Students  from  farms, 
he  says,  are  developed  unevenly.  The  muscles  of 
arms  and  shoulders  usually  are  overdeveloped, 
while  the  L'rip  is  weak.  The  city  man,  who  has 
had  some  physical  training,  usually  has  a  much 
better  physique.  This  criticism  seems  to  be  slight- 
ly academic,  but  we  are  not  expert  enough  to 
analyze  or  criticise  it.  Perhaps  when  the  farmer 
boys  did  more  with  the  hoe  handle  than  I  hey 
now  do,  the  grip  might  have  been  stronger,  As 
the  hoe  has  largely  gone  out  of  the  farm  scheme, 
it  may  be  that  the  automobile  might  be  called 
upon  to  take  its  place,  for  a  good  grip  on  the 
steering  gear  is  indispensable.  WTith  the  bathtub 
for  general  health  and  vigor,  and  the  auto  for 
grip,  our  country  boys  ought  to  be  able  to  pull 
through  their  present  decrepitude. 


Good  Roads  in  Santa  Clara. 

Speaking  of  autos  naturally  suggests  the  roads 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  which  have  for  years  been 
a  county  standard.  A  recent  visitor  of  the  auto- 
mobile persuasion  gives  assurance  that  Santa 
Clara  county  is  not  doing  its  good  roads  work 
spasmodically.  It  does  not  wait  for  the  roads  to 
get  beyond  repair  and  then  go  into  a  bond  elec- 
tion to  repair  them.  But  the  county  is  consist- 
ently improving  its  highways,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  care  of  the  ones  it  has.  Out  of  the 
annual  taxation,  $60,000  each  year  is  laid  aside 
exclusively  for  the  building  of  new  roads;  that 
is,  the  rebuilding  of  roads  that  were  beyond  re- 
pair before  the  present  good  roads  campaign  was 
started.  From  the  present  plans,  all  the  main 
roads  of  Santa  Clara  county  will  be  rebuilt  by 
1015.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  good  roads  enthusi- 
asts, who  propose  that  when  the  big  Fair  is  opened 
they  will  have  a  county  that  will  be  a  show  place 
of  the  State.  What  other  county  is  doing  as  well 
as  Santa  Clara? 

The  Raisin  Realization. 

A  detailed  sketch  on  another  page  shows  how 
the  raisin  corporation  has  advanced  to  realiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  popular  movement  among 
the  growers.  It  has  certainly  taken  unique  form 
and  bids  fair  to  come  through  to  beneficent  re- 
sults if  it  can  be  held  to  its  intentions  and  sup- 
ported therein  by  those  whose  interests  are  great- 
est, the  raisin  producers.  The  way  in  which  the 
movement  is  publicly  regarded  may  be  seen  in 
the  reported  altitude  of  dealers  and  the  tend- 
ency of  prices  to  advance  because  of  the  restored 
confidence  that  fair  values  will  be  maintained. 
From  Dinuba,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  came  this 
report : 

It  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  district  that 
the  successful  organization  work  among  the  raisui- 
growers  has  influenced  a  decided  upward  trend 
of  the  market  this  week.  One  authenticated  sale 
of  Thompsons  at  4  cents  was  made.  The  fact 
that  the  dealers  are  so  anxious  to  cover  their  bids 
is  taken  as  meaning  that  the  bear  market  of  the 
last  several  weeks  was  by  agreement.  It  was  re- 
ported today  that  the  combination  packers  have 
raised  their  Eastern  quotations  a  cent  on  fancy 
goods. 

We  do  not.  know  whether  there  was  any 
concerted  bear  movement  among  buyers  or  not. 
and  it  does  not  materially  matter.  There  is  no 
bear  movement  which  is  stronger  than  uncertainty 
and  demoralization,  and  no  bull  movement 
stronger,  under  reasonable  limits,  than  assurance 
that  supplies  will  be  held  for  fair  values.  Whether 
the  market  suffered  more  from  buyers  or  grow- 
ers as  bear  agencies,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems 
clear  enough  that  when  growers  begin  to  act  rea- 
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sonably  in  support  of  their  own  product,  the 
chance  of  slaughter  disappears.  We  hope  the 
raisin-growers  have  now  really  arrived  at  that 
position  and  will  hold  it  better  than  the  Turks 
have  held  their  defenses  recently. 


The  Chinese  Take  the  Hint. 

If  the  raisin-growers  hold,  they  may  teach  the 
whole  State  a  great  lesson,  for  co-operative  or- 
ganization of  growers  of  various  products  is  cer- 
tainly  advancing.  We  have  had  frequent  notes 
of  the  local  associations  which  are  being  formed 
under  the  nxhortation  of  Mr.  Dargitz  and  Mr. 
Jeffrey.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  we 
are  to  have  a  demonstration  of  whether  the  Chi- 
naman's reputation  for  keeping  his  word  and  liv- 
ing by  his  contract  is  to  be  maintained  through 
an  experience  in  co-operative  organization,  and 
whether  he  can  carry  the  Japanese  to  his  high 
grade  of  verbal  morals.  For  it  is  announced  from 
Stockton  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  growers  of  the  delta  re- 
gions a  price  for  their  product  that  will  protect 
them  from  loss,  Oriental  farmers,  representing 
fully  55,000  acres  of  land,  have  banded  themselves 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Agricul- 
tural Association  of  Stockton,  and  will  soon  ap- 
point agents  to  buy  their  supplies  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  and  sell  their  products  at  the  best 
prices  obtainable.  This  is  a  fair  purpose  and 
should  secure  these  producers  what  they  are  fairly 
entitled  to  under  market  conditions  which  are  per- 
mitted to  exert  their  proper  influences. 

Politics  and  Produce. 

We  are  perhaps  fortunate  that  we  have  to  take 
our  political  interference  with  trade  chiefly  in 
tariff  theories  and  not  in  international  hatred. 
What  a  state  of  things  is  reported  from  Germany, 
where,  in  Berlin,  angered  at  the  continued  high 
prices  charged  for  meat,  a  crowd  of  about  2,000 
housewives  invaded  several  of  the  largest  of  Ber- 
lin 's  public  markets,  looted  and  wrecked  a  large 
number  of  stalls,  and  engaged  in  a  fierce  bombard- 
ment of  the  butchers  and  apprentices  with  sau- 
sages, vegetables,  fruit,  and  such  other  missiles 
as  the  women  could  secure !  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  the  sudden  refusal  of  the  butch- 
ers to  put  on  sale  supplies  of  Russian  meat  which 
had  been  imported  into  Germany  to  relieve  the 
high  prices  prevailing. 

And  then  we  have  so  much  more  delightful  a 
way  of  influencing  legislation.  In  a  paragraph 
on  another  page  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Powell's 
reconciliation  to  the  tariff  situation.  Undertak- 
ings are  in  progress  in  the  south  to  apply  his 
theory.  The  announcement  comes  from  San  Ber- 
nardino that  the  citrus  fruit  growers,  to  retain 
the  present  tariff  under  the  forthcoming  Demo- 
cratic administration,  have  invoked  the  graces  of 
hospitality.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Bernardino  county  and  the  Democratic  county  ex- 
ecutive committee  have  telegraphed  an  invitation 
to  each  Congressman-elect  of  the  State  to  attend 
a  conference  in  San  Bernardino  the  latter  part 
of  this  month  and  meet  the  leading  fruit-growers 
of  southern  California.  It  is  planned  to  take  the 
Congressmen  on  an  automobile  tour  of  the  fruit 
districts  of  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Diego, 
Orange,  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  If  they  do 
not  finish  the  cruise  with  full  assurance  that 
southern  California  growers  are  not  asking  more 
than  half  what  they  really  deserve,  our  own  ex- 
perience in  that  sort  of  thing  must  go  for  naught. 


Ample  Protection  for  Olive  Oil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  desire 
to  buy  pure  olive  oil  are  being  still  moi'e  ade- 


quately protected  from  imposition.  The  Pure 
Food  authorities  have  for  some  time  prevented 
the  use  of  the  word  "olive"  or  the  picturing  of 
tree  or  fruit  on  labels  which  covered  any  imita- 
tion or  substitute.  It  has  now  been  ruled  by 
cur  State  Pure  Food  Laboratory  that  any  oil  other 
than  olive  is  misbranded  when  sold  under  the 
name  "sweet  oil."  It  is  not  correct,  for  example, 
to  label  cottonseed  oil  as  "sweet  oil"  and  then 
elsewhere  on  the  label  to  describe  correctly  the 
true  character  of  the  oil.  Recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  some  samples  marked  "sweet 
oil"  consist  of  cottonseed  oil  or  a  mixture  of 
olive  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  oil  to  which  the  term  "sweet  oil"  may 
be  correctly  applied  is  olive  oil.  Presumably  the 
term  "salad  oil"  is  still  available  for  labeling  sub- 
stitutes. All  buyers  have  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that 
oil  is  branded  "olive"  or  "sweet"  and  proceed 
to  make  salad  with  it  with  a  clear  conscience. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Pruning  "Young  Trees." 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the  best  way  to  prune 
young  trees  and  what  time? — Beginner,  Reedly. 

It  depends  entirety  upon  what  you  mean  by  a 
young  tree  and  would  differ  somewhat  according 
to  what  kinds  of  trees  you  are  groAving.  Each 
kind  of  tree  should  be  pruned  according  to  its 
behavior  and  manner  of  growth,  and  is  a  matter 
of  judgment  and  understanding,  and  not  of  recipe. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  in  our  book,  "Califor- 
nia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  prepared  a 
chapter  on  the  peneral  principles  of  pruning  and 
the  genera]  purposes  which  enter  into  what  you 
might  call  the  prevailing  forms  of  California  fruit 
trees.  In  each  chapter  on  single  fruit  there  is 
a  discussion  of  principles  and  purposes  to  apply 
and  to  serve  in  the  "rowing  of  the  accepted  form 
of  that  kind  of  fruit  tree.  The  same  ^s  true  of 
grape  vines.  For  these  reasons  such  a  question 
as  you  ask  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  in 
a  brief  and  arbitrary  manner.  Our  columns  fre- 
quently carry  interesting  discussions  of  handling 
different  trees,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  pre- 
sent these  as  they  may  be  available,  because  prun- 
ing is  a  progressive  affair  and  we  do  not  desire 
to  get  into  ruts  about  it.  There  will  probably  be 
more  to  learn  about  it  as  long  as  trees  are  grown 
by  intelligent  people. 


Will  He  Have  Peaches? 

To  the  Editor:  Being  a  new  man  and  inexperi- 
enced in  the  fruit  business,  I  would  ask  you  this 
question :  I  have  a  young  orchard  between  5  and 
6  years  old,  mostly  of  the  Lovell  variety.  I  didn't 
have  much  of  a  crop  this  year.  Should  I  have  a 
good  crop  next  year? — Beginner,  Reedly. 

You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  now  how  full  a 
set  of  fruit  buds  you  have.  If  you  do  not  know 
what  the  fruit  buds  are,  ask  some  neighbor  who 
knows  peaches  to  point  them  out.  If  you  have 
a  good  show  of  fruit  buds,  the  question  in  Cali- 
fornia is  not  whether  they  will  winter-kill  or  not. 
but  whether  the  leaves  held  late  enough  and  there- 
fore the  tree  had  strength  enough  to  make  good 
strong  fruit  buds.  The  late  action  of  the  leaves 
shows  lhat  the  trees  had  enough  autumn  moisture. 
You  will  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  condition 
also  from  the  plumpness  of  the  wood  which  car- 
ries the  fruit  buds.  If  all  has  gone  well  so  far, 
the  next  point  is  to  spray  with  the  bordeaux  mix- 
ture at  once  (if  you  have  not  already  done  so), 
so  that  the  new  wood  shall  not  be  attacked  by  the 


peach  blight  or  shot-hole  fungus.  This  disu. 
comes  on  early  in  the  winter,  sets  the  new  bark 
to  gumming  and  endangers  the  crop.  Then  if 
you  have  San  Jose  scale,  or  if  your  trees  showed 
much  curl-leaf  last  spring,  you  ought  to  spray 
before  the  blossom  buds  show  color  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  wash.  Supposing  that  you  have  good 
buds  now  and  are  willing  to  protect  them  as  sug- 
gested, your  trees  may  be  expected  to  come 
through  with  a  good  crop  if  seasonal  moisture  con- 
ditions are  right. 


Cutting  Back  Eucalypts. 

■  To  the  Editor:  Once  every  four  or  five  years 
the  trees  in  our  eucalyptus  grove  get  so  high  as 
to  obstruct  the  wind  from  our  windmill  and  must 
be  cut  back.  Originally  there  were  about  120 
trees,  planted  8  by  8  feet  apart.  We  cut  back 
about  Christmas  time,  leaving  the  trunk  about  15 
feet  high.  Each  time  we  have  cut  back,  about 
one-third  of  the  trees  have  died,  although  all  grow 
nicely  for  a  month  or  so  after  the  operation.  We 
have  noticed  like  instances  in  other  groves  about 
here.  Can  you  explain  why  these  trees  die? 
Should  we  leave  some  foliage  each  time  we  cul 
back?— G.  W.  R.,  Fresno. 

We  can  only  guess  at  it  without  knowing  more 
about  conditions.  The  guess  would  be  that  some 
of  the  trees  are  smothered  by  their  stronger- 
growing  neighbors.  When  trees  standing  so  close 
are  cut  back,  there  is  a  rush  of  new  growth,  and 
the  stronger  trees  get  the  light  and  live.  In 
pollarding  the  trees  should  be  farther  apart:  in 
fact,  pollarding  works  best  with  trees  which  are 
in  rows — roadside  trees,  for  instance.  Your 
grove  would  be  more  thrifty  with  half  as  many 
trees.  Thickly  planted  trees  may  struggle  along 
together  from  the  start,  but  when  all  are  cut 
back  a  new  fight  is  started  and  the  weaker  ones 
fail.  If  anyone  can  hand  down  a  better  decision, 
let  him  go  to  it. 


California  Fruit  Maps. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  contemplating  preparing 
a  fruit  map,  and  on  the  accompanying  form  we 
would  like  to  have  you  mark  the  boundaries  show- 
ing the  approximate  areas:  1st,  of  cirtus  lands  or 
land  adapted  to  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits;  2nd, 
deciduous  lands  or  lands  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  deciduous  fruits:  3rd.  general  farming  lands. 
If  you  are  unable  to  supply  this  information, 
please  advise  us  where  we  may  obtain  it. — Pub- 
lisher. San  Francisco. 

We  have  repeatedly  declined  to  undertake  such 
a  proposition  as  you  describe.  To  rule  citrus 
fruits  out  of  a  deciduous  district  and  vice  versa  is 
not  in  accordaance  with  the  facts,  though  one  may 
predominate  in  one  place  and  the  other  in  another. 
To  proceed  upon  that  basis  produces  an  impression 
of  exclusion,  or  preclusion,  which  is  not  fair,  be- 
cause untrue.  The  predominance  of  this  fruit  or 
that  is  not  always  a  matter  of  local  adaptation, 
but  sometimes  of  commercial  preference,  and 
therefore  changeable.'  The  only  way.  it  occurs  to 
us,  to  do  this  work  in  a  defensible  manner  would 
be  to  take  the  census  of  1910  and  make  a  map 
for  each  of  your  groups  on  the  basis  of  superior 
prevalence  of  the  different  classes  of  fruits  ami 
other  products,  because  the  groups  would  overlap. 
These  figures  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  are 
probably  in  process  of  compilation  in  the  census 
office  at  Washington  and  might  be  placed  at  your 
service  by  the  director  of  the  census.  We  should 
hesitate  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  mapping 
except  upon  the  basis  of  official  figures  of  that 
kind.  An  undertaking  of  the  kind  you  describe, 
that  is,  to  show  such  districts  on  a  single  map,  was 
made  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  our  recollection 
of  it  is  that  it  offended  more  people  than  it  pleased, 
and  the  effort  was  discontinued. 
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Sunrise  for  the  Raisin  Industry. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  clouds  and  darkness  that  have  been  over- 
shadowing and  oppressing  the  raisin  industry  have 
been  described  in  these  columns,  and  it  is  With 
joy  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  the  raisin- 
grower  is  heralded,  one  that  will  drive  these  clouds 
away  and  bring  health  and  prosperity  to  the  in- 
dustry if  present  indications  are  fulfilled. 

For  the  past  two  years  active  work  has  been 
done  in  organizing  the  California  Raisin  Exchange 
and  a  "Million  Dollar  Corporation,"  which  at 
various  times  have  been  given  attention  in  these 
columns.  The  success  of  these  seems  assured,  to 
the  vast  advantage  of  both  raisin-grower  and 
dried  fruit  producer,  who  might  well  profit  im- 
mensely by  organizing  along  similar  lines.  The 
new  method  of  organization  seems  to  have  abso- 
lutely avoided  all  weaknesses  of  most  growers' 
organizations  and  to  be  planned  on  both  very 
effective  and  very  safe  lines. 

The  Exchange  is  truly  an  exchange.  It  is  a 
place  where  raisins  can  be  sold  in  the  same  way 
that  wheat  or  stocks  and  bonds  are  sold  on  the 
great  city  exchanges.  Applied  to  the  raisin  in- 
dustry, it  is  entirely  the  idea  of  W.  R.  Nutting, 
to  whom  belongs  the  credit  for  planning,  organ- 
izing and  promoting  both  Exchange  and  Corpora- 
tion. 

By  sales  of  raisins  and  dried  fruits  on  the  Ex- 
change the  actual  market  price  of  raisins  and 
dried  fruit  at  any  time  can  be  definitely  known. 
Anyone  can  buy  on  it,  or  sell  on  it  at  nominal 
charges,  so  it  will  be  open  to  grower,  to  packer 
and  to  Eastern  jobber.  Every  person  handling 
raisins  in  the  civilized  world  will  look  to  the  Ex- 
change price  for  the  price  he  is  to  pay,  or  to  sell 
at,  just  as  they  look  to  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
for  wheat  prices,  whether  they  sell  privately  or 
not.  No  grower  will  sell  for  less  than  Exchange 
price,  no  packer  will  pay  more,  subject  to  varia- 
tion in  quality,  of  course. 

That  will  stop  widely  different  quotations,  made 
by  different  packers  to  the  trade  now,  which  are 
such  a  great  evil,  and  alone  do  an  immense  amount 
of  {rood  in  making  stable  prices  and  encouraging 
business.  It  will  make  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
purchasing  raisins  much  less,  as  the  growers  will 
not,  as  now.  be  uncertain  about  the  real  price 
when  they  sell,  and  thus  it  will  greatly  help  the 
packer  in  securing  goods  for  his  customers. 

This  Exchange  is  entirely  a  non-profit  concern, 
with  more  than  1900  members,  practically  all 
growers,  who  have  subscribed  or  paid  $10  for  each 
membership.  The  great  moral  support  from  such 
membership  is  of  inestimable  value.  A  great 
amount  of  valuable  data,  such  as  acreage  in  raisin 
grapes,  prospects  for  crop,  etc.,  is  gathered  by  this 
Exchange,  in  addition  to  its  offering  a  place  of 
sale  for  fruit  and  raisins.  The  effect  of  its  organ- 
ization and  work  has  also  made  it  much  easier  to 
obtain  members  of  the  Corporation  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  it  had  not  been  organized. 
Thus  it  has  done  double  good. 

The  Corporation.— The  "Million  Dollar  Cor- 
poration" is  to  be  the  active  selling  organization 
of  the  growers.  It  is  wholly  a  stock  company, 
just  like  any  other  packing  company,  but  organ- 
ized so  that  it  will  have  the  growers'  interests  at 
heart.  The  total  capitalization  will  be  $1,000,000. 
$•400,000  of  which  had  been'  subscribed  up  to  a 
week  ago  and  with  two  months  left  before  the 
canvass  for  stock  would  be  complete.  When 
$750,000  is  subscribed  it  takes  legal  existence. 
Raisin  growers  have  put  up  nearly  all  of  this  cap- 
ital, and  no  one  whose  interests  could  conflict  with 
those  of  the  growers  was  permitted  to  buy  more 
than  a  moderate  amount  of  stock. 

To  prevent  trouble  if  a  majority  of  the  stock 
should  come  into  the  hands  of  packers,  and  to 
avoid  too  cumbersome  methods  of  management, 
the  voting  power  of  all  stock  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  25  trustees  whom  the  stockholders 
selected  a  week  ago  Friday.  Similar  boards  of 
trustees  are  chosen  in  many  Eastern  corporations 
to  prevent  changes  of  management  with  change 
of  stock  ownership. 

Five  of  these  25  trustees  are  elected  from  each 
of  the  five  districts  shown  on  the  accompanying 
diagram,  into  which  the  raisin  districts  are  equally 
divided.    The  southern  district  runs  to  the  Mex- 


ican line,  and  permits  the  selection  of  trustees  of 
great  business  experience  from  the  co-operative  in- 
dustries from  the  south  ;  while  from  the  northern 
district  can  be  selected  two  or  three  trustees  from 
the  northern  business  districts.  These  trustees 
elect  directors  and  otherwise  occupy  exactly  the 
same  position  that  the  stockholders  would  occupy 
if  no  ti'ustees  were  provided  for. 

Certain  safeguards  over  trustees  and  directors 
which  would  prevent  anything  but  growers'  inter- 
ests to  be  paramount  have  been  devised,  but  are 
too  technical  to  be  described  here. 

Corporation  stock  can  earn  dividends  and  should 


tions  usually  had  to  do,  and  besides  this  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  behind  the  new  Corporation  is 
different  than  the  utter  lack  of  capital  that  put 
the  old  association  always  under  the  necessity  of 
compromising  with  the  packers  on  packers'  terms. 

Also,  with  public  sales  on  the  Exchange,  the 
absolute  surety  that  all  sales  to  Eastern  whole- 
salers made  by  packers  while  packers'  price  was 
below  corporation  price  were  made  short,  would 
prevent  the  packers  from  selling  goods  they  did 
not  have,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  a  fight 
over  prices  between  packers  and  corporation  will 
develop. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  packers,  knowing  that 
unstable  prices  are  guarded  against,  will  be  glad 
of  the  chance  to  have  good  stable  prices  and  a 
sjife  business,  and  should  prosper  more  than  at 


MILLION  DOLLAR  RAISIN  COMPANY 

MAP  OF  5  DISTRICTS  FOR  ELECTION  OF  25  TRUSTEES 


PUBLrsHED  by  5  DISTRICTS 

CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  EXCHANGE         S   TRUSTEES     FROM  EACH 


EACH  $100  SHARE 
HAS  25  VOTES  FOR  TRUSTEES 


be  very  profitable  that  way,  but  since  the  stock- 
holders are  more  concerned  with  getting  a  good 
prices  for  raisins  than  for  the  dividends,  the  main 
object,  unlike  that  of  the  packers,  will  be  to  lift 
prices  up  to  a  reasonable  level. 

From  previous  statements  on  the  raisin  indus- 
try it  will  be  clear  that  poor  prices  and  a  re- 
stricted market  and  the  general  demoralized  con- 
dition of  the  industry  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
instability  of  prices  and  speculation.  It  will  be 
an  important  duty,  and  not  a  very  hard  task, 
with  the  Exchange  in  operation,  to  keep  prices 
stable. 

Previous  troubles  of  the  old  raisin  associations 
were  largely  in  naming  a  price  and  staying  with  it. 
These  troubles  will  be  removed  from  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  will  not  "name"  a  price.  Like 
the  packers,  it  will  simply  buy  raisins,  but  if 
prices  look  lower  than  they  ought  to  be,  will 
simply  bid  up  the  price  on  the  Exchange  to  what 
is  a  reasonable  figure,  keeping  barely  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  ahead  of  the  packers  at  a  time. 
This  will  make  it  that  the  Corporation  will  never 
be  carrying  a  lot  of  raisins  on  a  big  margin  of 
difference  between  what  the  price  ought  to  be 
and  what  it  actually  will  be,  as  the  old  associa- 


present,  anless  the  Corporation  takes  away  too 
much  of  their  business.  In  other  words,  the  Cor- 
poration will  have  the  funds  to  back  up  any  rea- 
sonable advance  of  price,  the  burden  of  so  doing 
will  be  less  than  ever  before,  and  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  a  row  with  the  packers  over  an 
advance. 

What  advance  could  ultimately  be  expected 
cannot  be  said,  but  packing  expenses  and  all 
profits  included,  there  is  a  big  margin  between 
2y2  cents  to  the  grower  and  15  cents  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Special  Advantages. — There  are  important  ad- 
vantages of  a  large  growers'  organization  and  the 
Exchange  besides  creating  stability  of  prices  and 
decreasing  the  cost  of  purchasing  raisins,  as  men- 
tioned before.  The  methods  for  improving  the 
market  suggested  by  our  readers  can  all  be  car- 
ried out.  Extensive  advertising  at  moderate  ex- 
pense for  the  results  achieved  can  be  much  better 
accomplished  by  a  large  company  of  semi-public 
nature  than  by  a  private  concern  of  moderate 
interests.  Such  advertising  will  accompany  the 
offer  of  a  growers'  company  to  send  sample  pack- 
ages by  parcels-post  much  better  than  the  offer 
of  a  private  concern  with  no  special  incentive  for 
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widening  the  market.  In  fact,  in  many  ways  a 
growers'  company  can  develop  markets  in  ways 
that  ordinary  companies  never  can. 

A  growers'  organization  can  better  prevent  the 
sale  of  low-grade  goods  and  by  advertising  a 
definite  brand  of  raisins  will  profit  rather  than 
lose  when  a  competitor  sells  poor  raisins,  just  as 
a  concern  whose  goods  contrast  most  favorably 
with  those  of  competitors  always  advertises  to 
the  best  advantage. 

With  the  moral  and  financial  backing  of  such 
a  great  proportion  of  the  raisin  producers,  the 
( iorporation  can  buy  goods  at  a  given  price  easier 
than  packers,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
packers  will  often  be  the  ones  to  force  up  prices 
because  they  can't  get  enough  raisins  any  other 
way.  Besides  these  advantages  and  the  good  will 
of  the  growers,  there  is  the  great  advantage  of 
economical  operation  by  the  handling  of  a  large 
volume  of  business,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
being  considered  the  ruling  factor  in  the  markets, 
just  as  the  lima  bean  growers,  the  almond  grow- 
ers and  the  walnut  growers  associations  are  the 
ruling  concerns  in  determining  the  price  of  their 
respective  products.  These  advantages  seem  to 
assure  that  the  object  of  obtaining  reasonable 
prices  for  raisins  and  keeping  prices  stable  will 
be  accomplished. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  dried  fruit  will  be 
handled  by  the  Corporation  in  sending  off  mixed 
cars.  It  can  also  handle  all  the  dried  fruit  grown 
in  the  district,  if  necessary,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
raisin  industry  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  help  to 
the  dried-fruit  men  also,  as  it  only  requires  a 
little  stabilizing  influence  in  prices  to  greatly  aid 
any  agricultural  product.  This  might  also  serve 
as  a  good  patten  for  dried-fruit  men  to  form  a 
similizar  organization,  and  we  commend  an  ex- 
amination of  it  to  producers  of  raisins,  dried  fruit 
and  other  agricultural  products. 

With  the  success  expected  the  raisin  business 
would  advance  so  that  every  acre  of  raisin  land 
in  the  State  could  be  planted  out  with  profit,  mar- 
keting would  move  without  friction,  a  very  valu- 
able food  be  given  to  the  public,  and  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  actually  be  much  less  than  it  is  now. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FARMERS' 
UNION. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  IT.  Sciikader.] 

The  California  farmer  is  rapidly  coming  into 
his  own.  A  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  was 
the  interest  shown  in  the  State  convention  of 
the  Farmers  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union 
held  in  San  Jose  last  week.  Mayor  Monahan,  in 
his  address  of  welcome,  said,  "This  gathering 
represents  not  only  the  bone  and  muscle,  but  the 
brains  of  the  American  people/'  Certainly  plenty 
of  brains  were  displayed  in  the  discussions  and 
actions  of  the  convention.  The  delegates  and 
members  present  represented  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  the  State, 
and  the  convention  compared  favorably  with  the 
most  important  gathering  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  held  anywhere.  The  discussion  of 
petty  farm  details  found  no  place  on  the  program. 
Problems  both  broad  and  deep  were  considered, 
and  matters  of  wide  import  were  acted  upon. 

A  plea  was  made  for  shorter  hours  of  work  for 
the  farmer,  because  more  time  for  thought  and 
study  will  enable  him  to  produce  more  than  he 
does  today  and  also  secure  a  greater  share  of  the 
pvoducts  of  his  labor.  A  bill  was  indorsed,  which 
is  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  providing  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  a  tax  on  all  the  automobile 
owners  within  the  State  of  $10  each  a  year  to 
be  used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  highways.  The 
establishment  of  minimum  prices  for  all  the  prin- 
cipal farm  products  was  recommended,  and  a 
parcels-post  of  wider  extent  than  the  one  now 
provided  for  was  advocated. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Union  held  at  Chattanooga,  on  September  3, 
where  were  indorsed  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, the  recall  and  woman's  suffrage,  and  a  de- 
mand made  for  the  curtailment  of  watered  stock 
by  corporations  and  the  readjustment  of  rates 
of  service  of  public  utilities. 


Probably  the  most  important  action  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  call 
on  the  State  for  an  appropriation  sufficiently 
large  to  send  two  farmers  as  representatives  of 
California  in  the  commission  that  is  to  go  abroad 
next  May  to  study  the  systems  of  co-operative 
farm  banking  in  vogue  in  Germany  and  France. 

The  convention  finished  its  work  by  electing 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Will- 


Horticulture 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
The  one  thing  that  greatly  interests  all  Califor- 
nians  is  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  one  important  subject  for  the  Paci- 
fic Rural  Press  is  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  Pacific  Coast  agriculture.  George  C.  Roeding 
has  done  great  things  for  horticulture  here,  and 
as  Chief  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
Exposition  he  will  do  great  things  for  the  Exposi- 
tion and  for  horticulture.  Mr.  Roeding  has  re- 
cently returned  from  an  extended  European  trip 
and  brought  with  him  a  lot  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  relation  of  the  Exposition  to  Pa- 
cific Coast  horticulture,  some  of  which  he  has 
kindly  passed  along  to  the  Press. 

The  starting  point  of  this  matter  is  the  fact 
of  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
and  California  horticulture.  The  canal  will  do 
great  things  for  horticulture  all  along  the  Coast, 
the  Exposition  is  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  canal,  and  will  help  greatly  toward  forward- 
ing the  effect  of  the  canal  in  its  effect  upon  hor- 
ticulture. 

All  over  Europe  the  agricultural  population  is 
greatly  interested  in  California.  From  the  clays 
of  '49,  California  has  been  known  as  the  land  of 
gold  and  plenty.  Later  its  horticultural  fame 
also  spread  abroad,  and  now  the  first  thought  of 
the  European  is  gold  and  the  second  is  fruit.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  is  looked  to  as  the  opening 
of  California,  and  the  holding  of  the  Exposition 
soon  after  the  canal  is  in  operation  will  help  to 
bring  a  very  desirable  class  of  immigrants  here 
and  get  them  started  along  right  lines. 

The  Type  of  Exhibit.— For  the  reason  that  the 
canal  and  Pacific  Coast  horticulture  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  the  exhibits  must  occupy  a 
very  prominent  and  unique  position  at  the  1915 
Fair  and  be  shown  along  a  different  line  than  in 
former  American  expositions.  Ordinarily,  horti- 
cultural displays  are  of  accomplishment.  Iu  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  the  keynote  will  be 
method — education.  As  far 'as  possible  by  the 
exhibit,  the  careful  visitor  will  be  shown  both  ac- 
complishment and  the  methods  by  which  such  re- 
markable accomplishment  as  is  possible  in  Cali- 
fornia was  attained.  As  yet,  however,  owing  to 
Mr.  Roeding 's  recent  return  from  Europe,  there 
has  not  been  time  to  prepare  very  definite  plans 
concerning  the  horticultural  department. 

The  Exposition,  owing  to  the  fame  of  Califor- 
nia, seems  bound  to  attract  members  of  very  de- 
sirable types  of  agricultural  immigrants  from 
Europe,  as  with  the  excursion  rates  they  can  get 
here  cheaply  at  that  time.  These  will  stay,  and 
their  presence  here  will  make  it  easier  for  their 
friends  to  come  and  to  get  suitably  located  on 
the  land. 

Without  the  inducement  of  the  Exposition,  pos- 
sibly fewer  of  the  most  intelligent  and  desirable 
class  of  immigrants  would  come  at  that  time.  Those 
that  would  come  will  look  over  the  Exposition 
first  and  then  see  how  about  getting  settled. 
They  will  see  by  the  Exposition  how  California 
horticulture  and  agriculture  are  conducted,  what 
results  are  achieved,  the  difference  between  Euro- 
pean and  California!!  methods,  and  they  will  start 
work  with  more  information  and  open  minds. 

The  canal  and  the  Exposition  will  be  a  fine 
thing  both  for  California  and  the  whole  country 
in  securing  a  desirable  agricultural  population 
and  in  keeping  such  population  from  settling  in  the 
city  slums.  At  present  New  York  is  the  most 
convenient  port  to  Europe,  and  much  excellent 
farm  labor  goes  there  because  it  does  not  know 
where  else  to  go.  Having  scant  funds  and  with 
little  knowledge  of  American  rural  districts,  they 
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take  the  first  work  open  and,  to  the  misfortune 
of  themselves  and  of  the  nation,  remain  buried 
in  the  slums.  The  agriculture  of  California  will 
be  something  they  can  appreciate,  as  many  of 
them  come  from  a  climate  like  that  of  California, 
with  agriculture  somewhat  similar  to  what  they 
have  known.  They  are  attracted  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  State,  by  the  Exposition,  and  by  the 
facilities  the  canal  offers  to  get  them  here. 

California  offers  wonderful  inducements  to  the 
European  farm  laborer,  and  the  latter  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  potential  citizen.  He  is  industri- 
ous, capable,  and  knows  how  to  make  the  most 
of  every  foot  of  land  he  tills.  Farm  workers  are 
used  to  living  on  very  scant  income  and  saving 
every  cent  possible;  within  but  few  years,  with 
such  work,  a  capable  man  can  save  enough  to 
get  control  of  a  small  acreage  and  will  have  the 
skill  to  make  a  worthy  home  on  it.  By  that  time 
he  will  appreciate  California  horticultural  meth- 
ods and  combine  with  them  the  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  Europe. 

In  Europe  the  farm  worker,  or  small  renter,  can 
never  more  than  make  a  living.  Even  the  most 
skilled  never  get  more  than  $1  per  day  and  board 
and  keep  themselves,  while  ordinary  farm  labor- 
averages  very  much  less.  In  comparison  with 
such  conditions,  California  is  truly  the  land  of 
-nld  and  plenty,  and  the  opening  of  the  canal 
will  be  a  new  opening  of  the  State. 

Obligations  and  Opportunities.  —  The  opening 
of  Europe  by  the  canal  gives  California  great 
opportunities  and  lays  upon  her  great  obligations, 
if  she  is  to  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities. 
If  those  obligations  are  kept,  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  European  markets  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  will  be  opened,  for  even  now  this  State  has 
the  reputation  of  growing  the  best  possible  qual- 
ity of  fruit  and  gets  the  highest  prices  in  Europe. 
Even  in  Paris,  for  instance,  Santa  Clara  prunes 
bring  the  highest  prices.  In  the  leading  store  in 
another  European  city,  for  second  example,  every 
bit  of  dried  fruit  was  contained  in  boxes  with  a 
California  label. 

As  with  dried  fruit,  so  with  canned.  A  very 
great  improvement  of  the  markets  for  canned 
fruit,  however,  depends  largely  upon  tariffs  there, 
as  in  Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  most 
other  European  countries,  the  high  tariffs  made 
the  retail  price  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  others 
except  the  wealthy.  Lower  freight  rates  by  the 
canal  will  develop  the  markets  considerably  un- 
der present  European  tariffs,  but  a  lowering  of 
the  tariffs  will  aid  marvelously  also. 

In  the  fresh  fruit  markets  a  similar  reputation 
of  California  fruit  exists,  owing  almost  entirely 
to  attractive  pack  and  an  honest  product,  as  in 
not  a  few  places  the  European  fruit  is  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  California,  but  on  account  of 
the  poor  way  it  is  put  up  and  exhibited,  has  to 
be  sacrificed  when  the  California  fruit  sells  for 
a  handsome  figure.  Thus  European  fruit  usually 
does  not  get  the  credit  among  buyers  that  its 
real  merit  should  entitle  it  to,  and  California 
gains  that  much  advantage,  so  much  that  with 
the  quicker  and  cheaper  transportation  that  the 
canal  should  provide,  it  can  well  supply  the  great- 
er part  of  the  fruit  sold  in  Europe.  The  amount 
that  is  sold  is  held  at  retail  prices  that  would 
here  be  considered  exorbitant  and  seriously  limit 
consumption.  The  opening  of  convenient  chan- 
nels of  trade  with  reasonable  prices  thus  may 
make  it  possible  to  sell  many  times  the  amount 
of  California  fruit  now  sold  there. 

The  essential  thing  in  the  development  of  these 
markets  is  the  continual  improvement  in  quality 
of  fruit  and  pack.  European  agricultural  meth- 
ods improve  slowly,  and  if  California  keeps  ahead 
she  can  retain  the  trade  and  retain  the  reputation 
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of  having  Fruit  of  all  kinds  greatly  superior  to 
that  grown  there. 

European  Disadvantages.  Aside  from  poor 
pack  of  European  fruit,  they  are  also  greatly 
handicapped  in  fruit-growing  there  as  compared 
with  California,  climatically  and  culturally.  In 
some  vineyards  this  year,  for  instance,  it  was 
necessary  to  spray  four  times  on  account  of  the 
wet  season  to  keep  the  vines  healthy.  All  of 
northern  and  central  Europe,  and  to  some  extent 
also  southern  Europe,  is  handicapped  by  summer 
rains,  which  is  a  big  disadvantage  with  nearly 
all  fruits.  In  northern  and  central  Europe  a 
good  part  of  the  fruit  is  grown  under  glass,  in 
other  places  it  has  to  be  grown  against  stone 
walls  for  heat  retention,  and  the  growers  have  to 
get  several  hundred  dollars  per  ton  before  they 
can  break  even.  Under  such  handicaps  competi- 
tion with  California  fruit  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  fruit,  how- 
ever, is  not  raised  as  the  main  business  of  the 
producer,  but  as  a  side  issue  in  small  farming. 
The  peasant  farmer  produces  first  the  food  that 
his  family  will  need  and  what  will  be  sold  to  his 
neighbors  or  in  nearby  villages,  and  the  extra 
strength  of  the  soil  may  perhaps  go  to  fruit.  On 
such  a  small  farm  there  may  be  rows  of  pear 
trees  60  feet  apart,  or  rows  of  vines  20  feet.  If 
it  is  pears,  wires  will  be  stretched  between  them 
and  vines  trained  along  the  Avires. 

Between  two  rows  will  be  grown  grain,  between 
another  two  peas  or  beans,  between  a  third  row 
garden  truck,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  fruit  itself  is 
probably  small,  and  although  the  greatest  care 
is  given  to  picking  and  so  on.  there  cannot  be  the 
scientific  marketing  or  pest  fighting  that  occurs 
in  California  or  where  fruit-growing  is  the  real 
business  of  the  place.  • 

The  European  farmer  also  is  usually  not  pro- 
gressive. '•Like  father,  like  son"  is  true,  and 
the  son  follows  in  father's  footsteps  as  regards 
occupation,  works  along  just  the  same  lines,  and 
knows  little  about  any  other  subject  than  his  rou- 
tine work.  Therefore,  as  is  done  now,  will  be 
done  in  the  future,  and  California,  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  by  improving  her  methods,  sus- 
taining and'  improving  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
sent,  by  developing  the  markets,  can  build  up  and 
retain  an  excellent  market  for  a  great  amount  of 
fruit,  can  continually  advertise  the  State  and  at- 
tract a  very  desirable  class  of  farm  labor. 

The  opening  of  these  markets  is  a  part  of  the 
canal,  not  largely  a  part  of  exposition  work,  but 
the  Exposition  is  of  vast  importance  in  attracting 
at  the  first  the  kind  of  agricultural  worker  we 
want,  in  starting  him  along  right  lines,  in  making 
him  a  good  citizen,  and  in  providing  a  permanent 
inducement  for  other  European  farm  workers  to 
follow. 


SUBTERRANEAN  PEACH  GROWING. 

Some  of  our  readers  living  high  in  the  moun- 
tain valleys  may  like  to  grow  peaches  Colorado 
fashion  as  described  below  by  E.  II.  Berry  in  a 
publication  in  that  State.  Others  may  be  interest- 
ed to  observe  how  much  easier  to  grow  peaches 
in  a  more  moderate  climate. 

Growing  peaches  on  the  eastern  slope  without 
protection  is  an  uphill  business.  One  crop  in  eight 
years  is  about  all  we  can  expect,  But  by  protect- 
ing the  trees  through  the  winter  we  can  have  a 
crop  every  year.  I  have  been  protecting  peach 
trees  for  "the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
that  time  have  lost  only  two  crops — one  by  hail- 
storm, the  other  by  removing  the  covering  too 
early  in  the  spring. 

When  I  plant  my  peach  trees  I  cut  off  the  roots 
on  two  opposite  sides,  which  leaves  the  young 
trees  with  roots  only  on  two  sides,  opposite  each 
ill  her,  and  when  planted  these  roots  should  run 
at  right  angles  with  the  way  the  trees  are  to  lie 
when  covering.  I  have  the  roots  of  the  tree  so 
that  they  will  extend  the  two  ways.  That  tree 
will  lie  either  way  very  nicely,  and  it  is  easily  laid 
down;  and  when  we  come  to  dig  under  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  the  body  will  lie  right 
down  in  the  trench  and  will  be  easily  covered. 
Then,  of  course,  when  it  is  raised  up  in  the  spring, 
il  has  to  be  braced  so  that  it  will  not  fall  down. 

Burying  the  Tree. — The  first  thing  I  do.  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  freely — as  that  is  the 
proper  time  to  cover  the  trees — is  to  see  that  the 


ground  is  thoroughly  irrigated;  then  1  undermine 
the  tree.  1  begin  about  2VL'  or  3  feet  away  from 
the  tree,  digging  an  incline  in  order  that  the  body 
of  the  tree  will  not  touch  the  ground  until  the 
tops  are  down.  I  use  a  plank  2  by  8  by  16  feet 
to  hold  the  tree,  a  man  standing  on  the  board 
while  the  hay  is  being  placed  on.  Other  men  with 
shovels  are  placing  on  dirt.  The  trees  are  entirely 
covered,  body  and  branches.  .Just  enough  hay  to 
keep  the  dirt  from  falling  through,  with  two  inches 
of  soil  spread  evenly  over  the  tree,  will  protect 
them  through  a  temperature  of  32°  below  zero. 
1  make  mention  of  this  32°  because  that  is  what 
it  registered  one  year  when  my  trees  were  down. 

Resurrecting  the  Tree. — About  the  middle  of 
April  I  begin  to  remove  the  dirt  the  best  I  can 
without  disturbing  the  hay.  In  about  ten  days, 
if  the  weather  is  good,  I  go  over  the  trees  again, 
taking  a  fork  and  loosening  up  the  hay  so  as  to 
give  the  blossoms  air.  Then  along  about  the  first 
of  May  1  loosen  the  hay  again,  shaking  it  up  some, 
but  am  careful  to  leave  the  trees  well  protected 
until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  It  has  been  my 
rule  to  have  the  trees  uncovered  by  the  10th  of 
May,  but  as  I  had  my  peaches  frozen  on  the  11th 


To  the  Editor:  The  tomato  season  is  about  over 
for  the  present  year,  but  il  is  only  a  short  time 
until  the  season  for  planting  seeds  of  the  early 
varieties  for  next  year  arrives.  The  tomato,  as 
some  one  has  said,  is  fast  coming  to  be  the  great 
American  delicacy,  and  indeed  it  is  growing  into 
more  favor  every  year. 

With  the  view  of  learning  more  about  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  to  find  out  which  are  the  best 
for  early  and  for  general  crop  for  the  home  gar- 
den and'  for  market,  I  selected  about  14  varieties 
for  trial  during  the  past  season,  The  list  of  va- 
rieties, as  you  are  aware,  is  growing  very  long, 
and  every  seedsman  now  has  the  earliest  ever  and 
the  best  ever. 

I  began  planting  seeds  on  January  1  and  con- 
tinued the  plantings  at  intervals  for  seven  months, 
and  I  found  my  experiments  quite  as  interesting 
as  instructive.  By  the  time  of  setting  out  in  the* 
Held  I  had  from  my  first  lot  some  very  fine,  well- 
developed  plants,  already  in  bloom.  1  propagated 
the  plants  in  pots  and  berry  boxes  and  trans- 
planted so  their  roots  were,  not  disturbed  and  they 
suffered  no  shock  nor  setback  in  the  operation.  I 
naturallj  looked  forward  to  having  ripe  tomatoes 
very  early  in  the  season,  but  in  this  I  was  griev- 
ously disappointed.  A"  my  plants,  of  all  varieties 
except  one,  kept  dropping  their  blossoms  for  a 
Long  time,  and  it  was  well  along  in  duly  before 
they  ripened  any  fruits.  That  dropping  of  blos- 
soms, of  which  there  was  also  a  general  com- 
plaint from  others,  was  a  serious  problem  to  me. 
and  one  I  was  very  desirous  of  solving.  I  made 
an  effort  to  learn  the  cause  and  if  possible  the 
remedy,  from  those  who  are  recognized  authorities 
on  horticultural  matters,  and  I  give  here,  in  con- 
densed form  such  answers  as  I  received  : 

1.  Too  rieh  soil  or  too  much  irrigation. 

2.  Too  vigorous  growth,  induced  by  too  much 
water  and  by  too  much  care  of  plants  in  early 
part  of  season. 

3.  Imperfect  pollenization. 

Of  my  first  planting,  referred  to  before,  some 
made  a  most  vigorous  growth,  probably  as 
eated  in  1  and  2.  Others  lagged,  not  doing  at  all 
well.  Then  there  were  plants  in  all  degrees  of 
vigor  between  the  most  vigorous  and  the  poorest, 
and  all  dropped  their  blossoms  just  the  same. 

It  may  be  taking  snap  judgment,  but  from  the 
evidence  at  hand  I  cannot  consider  the  causes  as 
given  in  1  and  2  as  having  any  standing  in  court. 

The  cause  as  given  in  3  appeals  to  me  as  the 
only  tenable  one,  but  why  they  do  not  pollenize 
properly  has  not  been  explained. 

1  cannot  reason  from  a  scientific  demonstration. 
I  have  to  depend  on  analogy  and  observation  and 
make  my  deductions  that  way.  The  nights  of 
California  are  remarkably  cool,  and  you  can  re- 
call that  the  nights  of  the  early  summer  months 
of  the  present  year  were  more  than  usually  cool. 
The  tomato  is  not  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
zone,  nor  to  a  sub-tropical  climate.     It  is  indig- 


of  May  in  1911,  T  shall  adopt  the  15th.  Now.  if 
anybody  wants  to  grow  peaches  by  protection, 
select  varieties  regardless  of  tenderness.  I  have 
sold  $25  worth  of  peaches  from  one  tree  that  took 
two  men  and  myself  17  minutes  to  cover. 

Reflections. — I  can  say  that  this  protection  of 
peach  trees  has  been  a  mortgage-lifter  for  me,  and 
anyone  raising  peaches  by  winter  protection  will 
be  well  paid  for  his  trouble. 

It  might,  be  well  to  speak  about  the  planting  of 
the  tree  for  protection.  Every  person  should 
know  which  way  he  would  want  his  trees  to  lie, 
for  convenience  of  irrigation,  and  also  to  brace 
against  the  prevailing  winds.  As  the  roots  run 
only  two  ways,  the  tree  is  on  a  hinge — easily  laid 
down  and  quite  as  easily  raised.  When  the  trees 
become  large,  it  is  best  to  put  a  piece  of  burlap 
between  the  brace  and  tree,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
tree.  I  have  a  machine  of  my  own  invention  which 
lifts  the  tree  to  an  upright  position  by  horse- 
power. Some  may  say  it  is  a  big  expense;  others 
will  say  that  they  have  not  the  time.  I  have 
covered  600  trees  for  $100.  When  I  have  them 
covered  my  worry  is  over — no  fear  of  frost,  snow, 
or  high  winds. 


enous  to  the  tropics,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  San  Domingo.  It  is  still  one  of  our 
most  tender  plants,  and  I  believe  our  cool  nights 
during  early  summer  are  the  direct  cause  of  this 
dropping.  My  last  planting,  made  in  midsummer, 
of  a  variety  that  dropped  its  blossoms  from  earlier 
plantings,  developed  very  quickly,  bloomed  and 
set  fruits  to  every  blossom.  The  soil  was  quite 
warm  then  and  nights  not  so  cool.  The  latter  part 
of  September  there  was  a  sudden  change  to  colder 
nights,  and  from  that  time  on  the  blossoms  set  no 
more  fruits. 

The  one  exception  to  this  habit,  mentioned  be- 
fore, is  a  new  variety  that  was  brought  from  Italy 
to  .Merced  a  few  years  ago  by  an  immigrant  from 
that  country.  It  is  a  little  under  medium  size,  as 
are  most  early  varieties,  but  of  good  quality.  Its 
great  and  good  feature  is  its  earliness  and  perfect 
immunity  from  that  dropping  habit  and  setting 
a  fruit  for  every  bloom.  The  plant  is  hardier  than 
any  variety  I  know  of.  .Merced  is  not  an  early 
section  as  compared  with  Vacaville  and  Winters, 
nor  does  it  lay  any  claim  of  being  in  a  thermal 
belt.  But  they  commenced  shipping  this  variety 
from  there  on  the  first  of  June  in  small  lots,  and 
a  little  later  in  carload  lots  for  more  than  a  month 
before  other  varieties  came  in.      J.  S.  Pnn.iiM'i. 

Turloek.  Cal. 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1915? 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  intimated  that  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  ought  to  hold  its  bien- 
nial meeting  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  Many  of 
the  members  woidd  be  delighted  to  do  so.  for  they 
have  heard  wonderfully  interesting  stories  and 
have  seen  marvelously  attractive  pictures  of  that 
"glorious  land  of  magnificent  distances  and  the 
setting  sun,"  but — "Aye,  there's  the  rub."  Other 
cities  would  be  hosts  to  this,  the  leading  fruit- 
growers' organization  of  this  continent,  at  that 
time,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  many 
members  (which  means  votes  when  it  comes  to 
selecting  a  place  of  meeting)  has  the  Pacific 
Coast?  The  records  show  that  about  6%  of  the 
membership  resides  west  of  the  Rock  Mountains. 
The  other  94%  realize  that  this  "little  six"  nu- 
merically is  a  very  strong  aggregation  when  it 
comes  to  "presenting  their  claims"  and  "offering 
their  inducements"  for  a  convention.  But  from 
past  experience  in  these  matters  it  appears  safe 
to  suggest  that  the  Coast  and  Intermountain 
pomologists  ought  to  start  an  active  campaign  for 
membership  in  this  Association,  thereby  demon- 
strating, not  only  their  real  interest  in  the  Society 
and  its  work,  but  as  well  their  determination  to 
have  a  substantial  voting  contingency  to  back  up 
their  call,  "To  the  Coast  in  1915!" 

"The  Max  Oct  ok  the  West. " 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Citrus  Notes. 


The  upbuilding  of  a  great  institution  for  re- 
search and  instruction  in  what  is  described  as 
tropical  agriculture  is  foreshadowed  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  University  that  Dr.  H.  J. 
Webber,  now  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  head  such  a  branch  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  to  be  situated  at  Riverside, 
and  will  be  an  extension  of  the  citrus  experiment 
slation  now  in  operation  at  that  place.  It  will 
require  a  large  amount  of  money  which  will  be- 
sought from  the  coming  legislature. 


It  seems  that  G.  Harold  Powell,  manager  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the  great  citrus 
fruit-selling  agency,  looks  very  complacently  upon 
the  claimed  danger  to  citrus  fruits  through  the 
alleged  "tariff  for  revenue"  of  the  incoming 
democratic  administration.  In  a  recent  interview 
Mr.  Powell  is  reputed  to  have  said : 

"The  present  duty  produces  a  revenue  to  the 
government  of  more  than  $2,250,000  a  year,  an 
increase  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
act  in  1909.  Whether  this  revenue  will  be  dis- 
turbed or  not  will  depend  on  how  literally  the 
party  in  power  fulfills  the  spirit  of  the  platform. 
If  a  general  reduction  in  duties  is  made  all  along 
the  line  it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  the 
citrus  industry  would  share  in  such  general  re- 
duction, yet  there  is  a  very  strong  argument  to 
maintain  the  present  lemon  duty  from  the  fact 
that  it  will  encourage  more  extensive  planting 
and  culture,  build  up  the  industry  and  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  If  at  any  in  the 
future  California  should  need  to  meet  a  greater 
competition,  the  course  for  the  industry  to-  pur- 
sue is  to  increase  the  thoroughness  of  its  cultural 
methods:  perfect  grading  and  packing  methods 
and  still  further  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  of  distribution  so  that  California  pro- 
ducts will  increase  as  an  asset  to  the  jobber  who 
handles  citrus  fruits." 

It  strikes  us  that  this  is  pretty  near  admitting 
thai  a  tariff  on  California  fruits  is  unnecessary, 


and  the  policy  indicated  is  to  kill  our  economic 
enemies  by  hugging  them  to  death.  Mr.  Powell 
will  have  his  arms  full. 


SELECTION  OF  OLIVE  STOCK. 


Some  very  important  investigations  upon  tree 
records  that  have  been  reported  during  the  past 
summer  have  shown  the  absolute  necessity  for 
pedigreed  stock  of  fruit  trees,  knowing  what  trees 
the  buds  came  from,  Avhat  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
w;is.  and  how  consistently  it  was  produced.  It 
lias  been  demonstrated  absolutely  that  some  trees 
in  every  variety  bear  much  more  fruit  and  better 
fruit  than  the  best  average  trees,  and  also  that  in 
varieties  that  alternate  crops — a  heavy  crop  one 
year  and  little  the  next — trees  here  and  there  bear 
heavy  crops  year  after  year,  seasons  permitting. 

The  value  of  this  in  olive  propagation  is  strong- 
ly suggested  by 'seeing  trees  that  appear  to  be 
very  well  filled  in  off  seasons  as  this  is,  while 
nearly  all  of  their  neighbors  have  only  a  few  scat- 
tering berries  on.  Although  accurate  observation 
has  rarely  been  made,  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  trees  that  bear  well  in 
off  years  also  bear  quite  well  in  full  years, 
and  if  it  would  pay  to  select  stock  carefully  with 
varieties  that  do  not  alternate  half  as  much  as 
olives  it  should  pay  very  much  better  with  the 
olives  themselves. 

The  regular  way  to  keep  tree  records  with  most 
fruit  is  to  weigh  the  fruit,  mark  the  trees,  and  keep 
the  record  in  a  book.  With  olives  the  only  thing 
necessary  would  be  to  merely  look  through  the 
grove  on  an  off  year  like  this,  mark  the  best  bear- 
ing trees  with  a  rag  or  white  lead,  and  notice 
next  year  if  they  bore  like  the  others;  if  so,  the 
advantage  in  using  such  trees  for  propagating 
would  b"  indisputable.  Except  possibly  in  rare 
cases,  this  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tried, 
or  even  thought  of,  although  stock  has  been  taken 
from  the  best  bearing  trees  as  a  rule. 

Another  thing  that  affects  regular  bearing  is 
leaving  the  olives  on  the  fives  after  they  should 
be  off.    Olives  hang  on  for  months  after  they  are 


fully  ripe,  and  where  they  have  been  fro; 
they  were  last  fall  it  is  very  common  to  let  i 
get  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  thus  prevent  set- 
ting of  fruit  the  following  year.    Perhaps  this  is 
the  explanation  of  the  very  small  crop  this  year 
in  most  places. 


A  HORTICULTURAL  CATECHISM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer 
the  following  questions:  Is  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
efficient  as  sulphur  when  used  as  a  preventive 
against  sulphur,  mildew,  etc. !  Does  sulphur  keep 
insects  off  vegetables  .'  Should  any  of  the  growth 
on  young  orchard  trees,  set  out  the  previous  win- 
ter, be  cut  off  until  the  following  winter  ?  When 
set  out  the  trees  were  cut  back  to  a  point  18  in. 
from  the  ground.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  bean  beetle?  Is  there  anything 
that  may  be  sprayed  on  corn  silk  that  will  keep 
moths  from  laying  eggs? — C.  E.,  Gardena. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  much  more  efficient 
fungicide  than  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  destructive  to 
certain  insects  like  the  red  spider  and  other  mites, 
while  other  insects  do  not  mind  the  presence  of  it. 
Sulphur  is  also  valuable  against  powdery  mildews 
like  grape  vine  mildew. 

It  is  usually  better  to  allow  a  young  orchard 
tree  to  make  all  the  growth  it  will  during  the  first 
summer,  cutting  back  during  the  following  dor- 
mant season.  Sometimes  a  tree  can  be  induced  to 
branch  better  during  the  first  season  by  pinching 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  when  they  have  run  out  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  but  foliage  should  not  be  cut 
away  on  young  trees. 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  the  bean  weevil,  if 
that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "bean  beetle."  There 
is  a  greenish  beetle  with  black  spots  which  works 
badly  in  the  beans,  especially  in  the  blossom  and 
possibly  that  is  the  one  to  which  you  refer.  No 
practical  remedy  has  yet  been  demonstrated,  al- 
though plenty  of  smoke  may  drive  it  away  from 
the  beans  onto  something  it  will  injure  less. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  corn  ear  worm  which 
will  prevent  its  attack.  Sometimes  early  planted 
and  late  planted  corn  escape  because  they  send 
their  silk  out  at  the  time  when  the  moths  are  not 
busy. 


The  Only  Tractor  with  which  You 
Can  Successfully  Harrow  and  Seed 


CATERPILLAR 

THE  Caterpillar  is  the  only  Tractor  that  can  be  successfully  used  for  Harrowing  and  Seeding.    It  is  the 
only  Tractor  that  has  ground  bearing  surface  enough  to  give  it  sufficient  Traction  on  loose  cultivated 
land,  and  is  the  only  Tractor  that  will  not  pack  the  land  over  which  it  travels. 

When  buying  a  Tractor,  you  should  thoroughly  consider  these  features.    Harrowing  and  Seeding  is  a  big 
part  of  your  work.    It  must  be  done,  and  if  you  buy  any  other  Tractor  than  a  Caterpillar, 
1HE  HOLT  MFG  CO     \  nave  to  do  it  with  horses.   That  means  you  must  keep  some  horses  for  this  job. 

Stockton  Cal  \      ^an  y°u  aff°rd  that?    Buy  a  Caterpillar  and  end  all  your  troubles  at  once.    There  is 

no  work  it  cannot  do. 


Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Catalog  48P. 

This  dees  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name  

Address  


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Peoria,  111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


-BRANCH  HOUSES: 


Portland.  Ore. 
Calgary,  Canada 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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Our  Future  Butter  Markets. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

California  is  entering  and  has  entered  a  new  era 
in  dairying.  We  have  until  recently  been  depend- 
ing upon  local  markets  to  take  nearly  all  of  our 
butter  and  make  our  dairy  prices.  Soon  we  will 
have  to  ship  so  much  butter  abroad  that  our  prices 
will  be  made  there.  The  question  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  dairyman  and  prospective  dairy- 
man is,  "What  money  will  there  be  in  dairying 
then?" 

Two  answers  are  possible.  If  the  present  out- 
put is  very  greatly  increased  and  the  quality  of 
the  butter  is  no  better  than  at  present,  it  will 
mean  poor  prices  and  small  profit  in  dairying.  If 
the  quality  improves  as  it  is  now  improving,  our 
output  can  be  increased  several  times  over,  to  the 
utmost  production  possible,  and  the  markets  will 
be  good  and  only  good.  This  answer  is  not  made 
to  boom  dairying;  it  is  based  on  sound  facts. 

The  reason  that  improved  quality  is  essential  is 
the  nature  of  our  future  trade.  The  butter  ex- 
ported will  either  be  storage  butter,  put  up 
in  spring  and  sold  elsewhere  at  winter  prices, 
or  will  have  to  endure  the  strain  of  long  shipment, 
perhaps  to  a  warmer  climate.  In  neither  case  can 
any  but  the  cleanest  flavored  and  best  keeping 
butter  be  used  without  deteriorating  and  break- 
ing down  prices.  Good,  clean  butter  can  stand 
shipment  and  storage  and  come  out  in  first-class 
condition  for  quick  use,  and  bring  a  very  good 
price. 

There  is  lots  of  butter  that  can  be  used  within 
a  short  time  after  manufacture  and  taste  all  right, 
but  yet  contains  elements  that  will  destroy  its 
quality  before  long.  This  cannot  be  shipped  or 
stored  at  a  profit,  as  it  will  be  of  poor  quality 
before  it  can  be  marketed.  Therefore,  if  a  lot  of 
butter  of  this  kind  is  produced  it  will  have  to  be 
used  at  home  and  will  break  down  our  prices,  pro- 
vided California  gets  to  be  such  a  dairying  State 
that  home  production  is  much  more  than  horn" 
demand,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  d;saster  will 
result  if  improvement  does  not  occur.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  California  butter  can  now  stand 
long  shipment  or  long  storage  and  come  out  in 
first-class  condition,  which  is  too  small  a  propor- 
tion if  we  want  to  build  up  a  big  export  trade. 

Fortunately,  the  present  tendency  is  toward  im- 
provement. The  average  dairyman  is  not  only 
more  interested  in  improving  his  stock  and  in- 
creasing his  output,  but  he  also  appreciates  the 
fact  that  there  are  better  returns  by  putting  out 
high-grade  cream  and  dealing  with  the  creamery 
that  makes  the  best  butter.  Dairymen  are  form- 
ing associations  to  improve  conditions,  inviting 
State  and  local  inspection,  and  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral government  are  active  in  keeping  the  cream- 
eries up  to  standard.  Therefore,  by  present  tend- 
encies it  is  assured  that  the  future  standard  of 
butter  quality  will  be  much  superior  to  what  it  is 
now. 

California  Advantages. — The  advantages  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  dairying  come  in  two  ways:  production 
and  marketing.  With  rich  soil,  abundant  irriga- 
tion supplies,  and  a  climate  that  provides  an  easy 
and  cheap  method  of  securing  a  large  winter  pro- 
duction of  butter,  this  State  is  greatly  favored  in 
abundant,  inexpensive,  and  well-timed  butter  pro- 
duction. 

For  markets  she  lies  at  the  gateway  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  Rockies  prevent  easy  competition  from 
the  corn  belt.  Latin  America  lies  to  the  south, 
Alaska.  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  to  the 
north,  and  the  Pacific  isles  and  the  Far  East  oh 
the  Pacific  side.  San  Francisco  is  the  natural  ship- 
ping port  for  all  these  points  (except  Alaska,  with 
which  there  is  much  steamer  traffic,  anyway),  and 
San  Francisco  is  the  natural  distributing  point 
for  California's  main  dairy  districts. 

Considerable  butter  is  now  shipped  to  all  the 
points  named  except  Canada — enough  to  show 
that  these  markets  are  not  experimental,  but  act- 
ual. All  are  good  all  will  pay  very  good  prices, 
all  are  capable  of  big  development,  and  none,  ex- 
cept the  Northwest,  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
enough  butter  to  make  California  exportation  nec- 
essary. 

Of  the  places  named,  Alaska  is  the  only  one 
where  California  butter  is  sent  in  anything  like 


full  amounts.  Nearly  all  of  this  goes  to  mining 
districts,  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  money 
and  a  desire  for  good  food;  so  prices,  up  to  the 
demand  in  Alaska  are,  and  always  will  be  good 
for  good  butter.  We  are  open  to  competition  from 
the  Middle  West  by  way  of  Puget  Sound  ports, 
but  direct  water  shipment,  efficient  production, 
and  high  quality  in  the  future  ought  always  to 
give  us  the  inside  track  to  this  territory. 

Butter  to  Alaska  is  all  shipped  in  summer,  when 
local  prices  are  low  and  production  heavy,  thus 
relieving  us  of  a  surplus  and  providing  a  market 
when  a  market  will  do  the  most  good.  Therefore 
Alaska  is  a  valuable  customer. 

Other  Northern  Customers. — Contrariwise,  the 
Northwest  is  our  best  customer  in  winter.  The 
North  Pacific  States  are  good  dairying  districts 
during  the  summer.  There  is,  however,  a  rapidly 
increasing  population,  and  the  Oregon  Dairy  and 
Pure  Food  Commissioner,  at  least,  states  that- not 
only  is  his  State  not  keeping  up  with  the  popula- 
tion in  dairying,  but  probably  the  butter  produc- 
tion is  actually  diminishing.  Whether  this  is  so 
in  Washington  or  not  cannot  be  verified  by  such 
an  authority,  but  at  least  last  winter  and  this 
spring  the  Northern  butter  markets  were  much 
higher  than  those  of  California,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  movement  of  butter,  especially  storage,  to 
the  North ;  so  the  Northwest  bids  fair  to  continue 
to  be  an  excellent  customer  during  the  time  that 
prices  are  high — all  of  which  looks  pleasant. 

British  Columbia  butter  prices  are  delightfully 
promising,  and  there  will  never  be  danger  of  home 


fond  of  good  living,  and  it  will  always  be  utterly 
impossible  to  think  of  much  butter  being  produced 
there.  Yet  the  white  population  of  eastern  Asia 
requires  large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  of  Western 
sorts,  and  it  is  only  lack  of  a  big  surplus  of  fancy 
butter  that  prevents  California  from  supplying 
this  trade  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does 
now. 

Our  Australian  Competition. — For  Philippine 
and  Oriental  trade  we  have  strong  competition 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Australia-  is 
developing  rapidly.  Her  climate  is  quite  similar 
in  large  part  to  ours,  likewise  soil,  population  and 
irrigation  supplies.  Therefore,  Australia  is  our 
competitor  in  certain  important  ways.  Future  de- 
velopment in  Australia  will  be  much  in  advance 
of  present  development,  but  even  now,  New  Zea- 
land is  far  enough  along  to  ship  much  dairy  pro- 
duce to  England,  to  British  Columbia,  and  some 
has  occasionally  even  entered  California. 

In  the  absence  of  regular  trade  between  Austra- 
lia and  Latin  America,  probably  the  antipodes 
will  not  seriously  compete  with  us  there  at  any- 
time of  the  year.  It  is  a  peculiar  proposition  that 
California  and  the  antipodes  in  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific islands  are  competitors  and  yet  not  competi- 
tors. The  peculiarity  results  from  the  reversal 
of  seasons.  During  our  spring  and  summer,  when 
production  is  high  and  prices  low,  it  is  Australia's 
fall  and  winter.  There  prices  are  high,  production 
low,  export  goods  scarce ;  the  markets  are  left  to 
us.  Contrariwise,  when  our  prices  go  up,  so  that 
we  cannot  export  much  butter,  they  have  a  good 
surplus  and  take  care  of  our  customers  until  we 
need  them  again.  Thus  it  happens  that  every  fall 
there  is  talk  about  our  high  prices  attracting  New 
Zealand  butter  here,  and  possibly  in  the  southern 


Good  Type  ot  Cows  For  Our  Butter  Future 


products  barfing  out  the  butter  of  California,  but 
unfortunately  a  Canadian  tariff  does.  Occasion- 
ally a  little  butter  is  coaxed  in,  in  spite  of  tariff, 
but  unless  that  tariff  goes  British  Columbia  is  not 
the  customer  she  well  might  be,  and  with  our 
southern  customers  it  is  not  necessary  that  she 
trade  here. 

The  South  and  West. — To  the  south  and  west 
lie  countries  that  will  buy  all  the  good  butter  that 
California  can  ever  spare,  at  good  prices.  This 
trade  will  be  much  better  in  the  future  than  it  is 
now. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  butter  sold  in  these 
places  now  is  canned  butter.  It  is  possible  to  put 
up  a  good  grade  of  butter  that  will  keep  in  first- 
class  condition  canned  that  would  not  stand  ship- 
ment in  ordinary  packages.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  the  quality  of  butter  that  is  now  put  up  in 
large  quantities  by  several  California  creameries 
— all  progressive  creameries,  too — but  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  if  the  general  quality  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced in  California  was  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  if  it  was  sent  off  in  large  enough  quantities  to 
build  up  a  regular  trade  with  it,  there  could  be  a 
remarkably  fine  demand  for  fresh  California  but- 
ter in  Latin  America,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  east- 
ern Asia. 

It  is  to  be  reasonably  hoped  and  expected  that 
there  will  be  rapid  progress  in  Latin  America  after 
the  canal  is  opened  and  the  countries  quit  insurg- 
ing  and  settle  down  to  business.  The  American 
and  European  population  in  these  countries,  as  in 
all  tropics,  want  good  food  and  will  pay  well  for 
it.  Climatically  and  racially,  Latin  America  will 
never  produce  many  dairy  products,  therefore  the 
present  good  demand  will  become  very  much 
better. 

The  white  population  of  eastern  Asia  also  is 


fall  the  uninformed  in  the  south  get  excited  be- 
cause their  high  prices  attract  our  butter. 

Anyway,  the  odds  are  even,  and  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  that  we  do  not  care  to  ship  butter  to 
the  Orient  during  those  months  ,when  the  south- 
ern continent  has  butter  to  spare,  and  if  the  south- 
ern creameries  can  keep  our  customers  eating  fresh 
butter  after  we  have  built  up  a  god  trade,  but 
have  nothing  for  them,  so  much  the  better — our 
different  seasons  make  that  all  right. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  fact  that  in  talking 
about  export  trade  California  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  population,  and  Californians  have  always  been 
good  butter  customers,  the  best  in  the  country. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  possibilities  of 
Eastern  trade,  or  of  other  dairy  products  than 
butter,  which  themselves  admit  of  great  expan- 
sion, but  it  is  clear  that  to  north,  south  and  west 
we  have  immense  possibilities  of  dairy  trade,  that 
we  have  no  fear  of  serious  competition,  that  the 
essential  is  good  butter,  and  that  the  general  tend- 
ency is  toward  improvement  that  will  enable  us 
to  take  advantage  of  these  possibilities.  The  fu- 
ture of  California  dairying  is  safe. 


UNIVERSITY  BUTTER-SCORING  CONTEST. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  Sixth  Entry, 
scored  November  14th,  at  University  Farm,  Davis, 
and  announcement  of  awards  for  year  1912 : 

The  butter  made  at  the  University  Farm  Cream- 
ery received  a  score  of  94  points,  the  highest 
placed  on  any  of  the  cubes  sent  to  the  Sixth  and 
last  scoring  of  the  current  year.  There  were  but 
sixteen  entries  received,  the  smallest  number  sent 
to  any  scoring  during  1912,  probably  from  the 
fact  that  this  scoring  represented  the  last  of  the 
year,  and  that  it  came  at  a  time  when  conditions 
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in  a  good  many  places  are  far  from  being  the 
best.  The  quality  of  a  number  of  the  cubes  em- 
phasized plainly  the  latter,  which  servesto  remind 
buttermakers  and  to  show  dairymen  that,  although 
the  hot  weather  with  its  unfavorable  effeet  on 
dairy  products  is  now  past,  there  is  always  the 
positive  demand  for  careful  attention  to  milk  and 
cream.  A  common  criticism  was  "old,  stale  fla- 
vor," indicating  that  cream  is  being  held  too  long 
before  delivery.  The  existence  of  cooler  weather 
should  in  no  way  be  considered  an  excuse  for  hold- 
ing cream  longer  on  the  dairy.  Winter  or  sum- 
mer, our  best  butter  will  be  made  from  cream 
which  is  placed  under  the  buttermaker's  care  a 
short  time  after  being  produced,  and  which  is 
produced  under  good  conditions. 

The  entries  of  butter  were  scored  by  W.  B. 
Thurston,  Federal  Dairyman,  E.  H.  Hagemann, 
and  L.  M.  Davis  of  the  Dairy  Department,  and 
the  highest  scores  were  as  follows: 

Buttermaker,  Creamery  and  Location.  Score. 

L.  B.  Gurney,  University  Farm,  Davis   94 

Hans  L.  Beck,  Danish,  Fresno   93% 

Wm.  Oelkers,  Calexico,  Calexico   93% 

V.  Baciarini,  Suisun,  Suisun   93 


John  Clausen,  Riverdale  Co-op.,  Riverdale.  .  93 

H.  Ostergard,  Siskiyou,  Greenview   92% 

Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas,  Salinas   92% 

P.  Petersen,  Sunset,  Loleta   92 

N.  Pedersen,  Visalia  Co-op.,  Visalia   92 

J.  L.  McDowell.  Dairvmen's  Co-op.,  Tulare. .  91% 

P.  M.  Becker,  Grizzly  Bluff,  Grizzly  Bluff.  .  .  91  " 

J.  C.  Phillips,  Delta,  Imperial   91 

F.  C.  Hyde,  Tulare  Co-op.,  Tulare   91 

WINNERS  OF  PRIZE  CUPS. 

Av.  Score. 

First — V.  Baciarini,  Suisun  Creamery   93.54 

Second — H.  Ostergard,  Siskiyou  Creamery, 

Greenview   93.41 

Third — Hans   L.  Beck,   Danish  Creamery, 

Fresno   93.12 

Fourth — Peter  Petersen,  Sunset  Creamery, 

Loleta    92.75 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  winners  of  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit  were  as  follows: 
J.  L.  McDowell,  Dairymen's  Co-op.,  Tulare.  .  92.5 

Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas  Creamery   92.0 

P.  M.  Becker,  Grizzly  Bluff  Creamery   92.0 

Leon  M.  Davis. 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Nov.  15.  1912. 


Breeders  at  the  Exposition. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

D.  0.  Lively,  Live  Stock  Chief  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  has  now  taken 
up  his  offices  in  San  Francisco  and  is  right  on 
the  job.  Mr.  Lively  did  not  expect  to  take  up 
the  active  work  of  the  Chief's  office  until  some 
lime  next  spring,  but  the  urgent  demand  for  in- 
formation regarding  this  great  live  stock  show 
has  caused  him  to  cancel  all  his  other  work,  so 
that  he  can  devote  his  time  to  making  the  San 
Francisco  show  the  greatest  ever. 

Mr.  Lively  Must  Be  Assisted. — One  man  cannot 
do  this  work,  even  if  he  should  task  to  the  limit 
his  endeavor.  Co-operation,  friendly  feeling,  and 
a  full  acknowledgment  that  a  master  hand  is  con- 
ducting the  work  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view 
are  some  of  the  most  essential  attitudes  which 
all  lovers  and  breeders  of  live  stock  must  keep 
in  mind.  This  Exposition  is  being  held  to  cele- 
brate one  of  the  greatest  of  engineering  feats 
and  is  located,  practically  speaking,  in  almost  the 
center  of  the  world.  Breeders  and  stockmen  from 
all  lands  will  either  participate  in  the  show  ring, 
or  operate  from  a  standpoint  of  the  buyer  or  the 
seller.  Can  California  in  the  next  three  years 
raise  the  standard  of  her  flocks  and  herds  to  such 
a  high  level  that  she  can  participate  and  get  her 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  home  and  fdreign 
trade  that  must  come  from  this  great  enterprise? 
Can  our  breeders  afford,  with  the  wonderful  en- 
vironments and  unsurpassed  climate  of  this  great 
State,  to  lie  down  and  not  reach  out  for  what  is 
really  theirs?  Will  they  give  away  what  others 
are  clamoring  to  secure?  No,  never,  if  Califor- 
nia's pride,  coupled  with  the  energy  of  her  breed- 
ers, is  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Two  Crowning  Conditions. — California's  stock- 
men, to  realize  the  greatest  benefits  from  this  Ex- 
position, must  take  into  consideration  that  the  two 
great  fundamental  points  which  must  be  brought 
as  near  perfection  as  possible  are  namely:  "The 
art  of  fitting  and  the  art  of  selling." 

The  art  of  fitting,  to  a  finished  state  whereby 
the  animals'  future  use  is  not  impaired  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  is  an  accomplishment  coveted  by  all 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock.  An  animal  of  any 
kind  in  this  condition,  if  exhibited  at  the  Panama 
International  Exposition,  is  half  way  toward  the 
art  of  selling.  This  article  will  not  allow  me  to 
go  down  into  the  details  of  the  fitting  work,  but 
I  may  say  that  unless  one  has  an  inherent  love  for 
live  stock  his  endeavor  will  more  or  less  be  a  fail- 
ure. 

The  art  of  selling  is  like  the  art  of  poetry:  it 
must  be  born  in  one  because  it  is  hard  to  learn, 
and  yet  there  is  much  that  can  be  taught. 

Teaching  Salesmanship. — Our  agricultural  col- 
leges are  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  but  they 
are  not  doing  as  much  good  as  they  might;  they 
are  supposed  to  assist  in  the  making  of  young 
men  into  stockmen  with  a  full  rounded  knowledge 


of  the  business,  but  they  entirely  neglect  one  of 
the  most  important  ends  of  this  industry.  They 
strive  with  might  and  main  to  teach  our  young 
men  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew 
before,  but  they  do  not  tell  them  how  to  dispose 
of  the  second  blade.  They  do  not  teach  them 
salesmanship,  which  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
attributes  of  a  successful  business  man.  With  the 
present  inadequate  knowledge  of  salesmanship, 
what  would  happen  if  every  stockman  in  our  land 


D.  0.  Lively,  Chief  of  Live  Stock  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

were  suddenly  to  adopt  the  methods  as  taught  by 
our  colleges?  -We  have  faith  enough  in  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  stock-raising  to  believe  that 
the  result  would  be  more  productive ;  but  would 
the  stockmen  benefit?  It  would  simply  result  in 
the  glutting  of  the  market,  leave  the  stockmen  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  and  some  one  else  would 
reap  the  profit  of  the  new  improved  system  of 
producing  live  stock.  When  an  agricultural  col- 
lege wishes  to  impart  information  to  its  students 
on  the  feeding  and  care  of  live  stock,  they  add  to 
their  staff  a  man  who  is  an  expert  in  this  line. 
The  teaching  of  salesmanship  could  easily  be  in- 
troduced in  the  same  manner.  The  colleges  have 
made  a  success  in  training  young  men  in  the  pro- 
duction end  of  farming.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  equally  successful  in  training 


them  in  the  best  method  in  disposing  of 
products. 

The  Dairy  End  of  the  Exposition. — In  a  conver- 
sation a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Lively  told  the  writer 
that  the  dairy  interests  would  receive  special  at- 
tention at  the  1915  Fair.  The  breeds  which  have 
been  striving  for  supremacy,  both  at  the  milk- 
pail  and  the  churn,  for  years  back  will  be  given 
a  similar  chance  as  they  had  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position. There  will  be  a  120-day  breed  milking 
contest,  in  which  all  dairy  breeds  will  be  invited 
to  take  part.  The  feeds  and  feeding  in  this  con- 
test will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  different  secre- 
taries of  each  respective  breed,  and  all  of  the 
expense  of  these  bred  tests  will  be  borne  by  the 
separate  breed  associations.  The  contest  will  con- 
tinue through  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August,  and  will  close  in  time  to  make  way  for 
the  beef  breeds,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  which 
will  make  their  show  from  September  on. 

Departing  from  the  usual  plan,  there  will  be 
erected  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  a  modern  cream- 
ery which  will  be  one  of  the  group  of  live  stock 
buildings.  This  will  enable  exhibitors  and  visitors 
to  follow  the  milk  from  the  milking  barn  through 
its  various  treatments  into  manufactured  products. 
This  creamery  building  will  be  a  model  in  every 
particular  and  worthy  of  the  dairy  interest. 

State  Participation. — Mr.  Lively  is  personally 
drawing  up  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  legisla- 
tures in  the  different  States  this  winter.  This 
bill  will  relate  principally  to  State  aid  for  the 
live  stock  industry  at  the  Panama  Exposition.  He 
will  personally  interview  the  live  stock  associ- 
ations in  the  different  States  to  advise  with  them 
to  get  behind  these  bills  and  help  have  them  en- 
acted into  laws.  The  State  of  Oregon  has  now 
selected  a  committee  of  its  strongest  live  stock 
breeders  to  wait  on  the  legislature  this  winter  and 
demand  that  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  grant- 
ed for  State  premiums  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position in  1915. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  live  stock  man  in  the 
State  of  California  to  see  that  the  member  for 
the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  from  his  district  is 
advised  of  the  importance  of  making  a  large  ap- 
propriation this  winter  for  the  live  stock  interests 
of  this  State.  This  appropriation  ought  to  be 
made  entirely  for  State  exhibits,  and  Mr.  Lively 
informed  the  writer  that  all  the  other  States  are 
watching  what  California  will  do  in  this  line  be- 
fore they  will  act.  All  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture ought  to  be  thoroughly  informed  that  all  this 
money  that  they  are  expected  to  appropriate  this 
winter  will  be  left  with  the  stockmen  of  the  State ; 
it  will  all  be  left  here  and  go  back  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  for  live  stock  work. 

The  appropriation  of  $175,000  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Panama  Exposition  Board  for  live 
stock  work  will  be  used  for  "open  to  the  world" 
premiums,  and  as  the  $5,000,000  appropriated  by 
the  State  is  being  used  to  pay  one-third  of  all  the 
various  expenses  of  the  Panama  Exposition,  it 
will  be  clearly  seen  that  an  appropriation  for  State 
awards  is  badly  needed. 

What  the  Associations  Are  Doing.  —  The  pre- 
mium list  for  this  Exposition  is  to  be  prepared 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  different  breed  associ- 
ations so  that  prospective  exhibitors  will  know 
that  it  will  be  thorough  and  complete  in  its  make- 
up. Mr.  Lively  has  had  some  very  favorable  re- 
reports  from  the  breed  associations  in  regard  to 
liberal  donations  to  be  given  for  their  favorite 
breeds.  The  Berkshire  Swine  Association  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  give  $2,000  in  special  prizes 
for  its  breed.  A  request  was  sent  out  from  the 
Chief's  office  asking  the  secretaries  "of  all  breed 
associations  in  America  and  foreign  lands  to  act 
as  superintendents  of  their  respective  breed  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  Fair.  Responses  have  already 
come  from  the  following: 

Cattle  —  Short-horns.  Galloways,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Red  Polls,  and  Devons. 

Horses  —  American  Saddle  Horse,  Shetland 
Ponies,  Cleveland  Bays,  Belgian,  Shire,  and  Per- 
cheron. 

Sheep — Leicester,  Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Chev- 
iot. 

Swine  —  Tamworth,  Poland-China,  Hampshire, 
Berkshire. 

The  fact  that  California  imports  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  of  bacon  and  hams  is  evidence  in 
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Applying  the  Phosphates. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
From  preceding  articles  on  fertilization 
the  course  of  superphosphate  in  the  soil 
was  traced.  Before  suggesting  rules  for 
applying  it  the  action  of  other  phosphate 
fertilizers  in  the  soil  might  be  gone  over. 

Superphosphate  is  the  most  soluble  of 
all  phosphates,  therefore  if  it  moves 
slowly  others  will  move  still  more  slowly 
and  a  less  distance.  The  rule  of  applica- 
tion suggested  in  view  of  this  fact  is  to 
apply  superphosphate  where  the  soil  will 
fix  this  plant  food  very  quickly,  to  use 
some  superphosphate  anyway,  and  to  keep 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  it  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 
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CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TREES 

From    preseat    Indlcatloas,    stoek  will 

agrnin  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  hare  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  earc  ean  pro- 
duce. Write  us  now  concerning  your 
« tints  for  season  1012-13. 


The  SUva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
$-000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
.SMALL,  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist)* 
Pasadena,  CaL 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  onr 
prices  before  baying.     They  wlU  Interest 

yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco. 


the  other  kinds  tankage,  bone,  raw  rock, 
slag,  etc.,  in  soil  where  the  phosphates 
can  move  more  readily. 

The  kind  of  soil  where  they  can  move 
most  freely  is  light  sandy  soil,  the  kind 
where  they  can  move  least  is  heavy  soil, 
especially  that  carrying  iron  and  alumi- 
num compounds  in  quantity.  Any  soil 
that  will  tend  to  run  together  will  fix  the 
phosphates  quickly.  The  last  phrase 
brings  us  to  the  old  story  that  getting  a 
nice  loose  surface,  by  the  use  of  good 
supplies  of  humus,  lime,  moisture  or  other 
agents  works  for  good  and  nothing  but 
good. 

Organic  Fertilizer  Action. — Practically 
all  of  the  above  discussion  has  related  to 
the  action  of  superphosphate  in  the  soil 
as  that  is  the  most  common  phosphate 
fertilizer.  An  equally  important  thing  is 
the  action  of  the  other  kinds  of  phos- 
phates. Superphosphate  by  the  addition 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  a  chemical  ferti- 
lizer. The  other  kinds,  even  down  to  the 
raw  rock  are  from  their  ultimate  source 
derived  from  animal  and  vegetable  life 
:uid  have  advantages  in  the  soil  from  such 
origin  that  they  would  not  have  if  wholly 
mineral. 

The  bone  and  tankage  especially  carry 
nitrogenous  matter.  This  is  a  valuable 
fertilizer  element  and  is  in  such  a  form 
that  without  a  very  great  delay  it  under- 
goes changes  that  make  it  available  to 
the  plants.  The  nitrogenous  matter  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  phospheric 
acid  in  the  fertilizer  that  as  it  breaks 
down  and  becomes  available  the  latter 
breaks  up  and  becomes  available  also. 
Since  the  roots  multiply  where  nitrates 
are  these  quickly  take  up  the  phosphoric 
acid  freed.  In  brief  the  phosphates  form 
organic  sources  become  available  gradu- 
ally and  surely  and  in  such  a  way  that 
makes  them  profitable  for  the  plants  pro- 
vided they  are  in  a  region  of  root  growth. 
Since  they  become  available  slowly  how- 
ever, they  can  seldom  get  far  from  their 
point  of  origin. 

As  is  the  rule  with  all  soil  activity,  for 
this  and  every  other  kind  of  plant  food 
to  become  available  and  to  put  in  good 
shape  for  the  roots  it  is  necessary  to  have 
good  tillage,  good  aeration,  good  supplies 
of  moisture,  of  lime,  of  humus.  Get  the 
soil  waterlogged  and  not  only  will  favor- 
able action  practically  stop,  but  the  phos- 
phoric acid  that  is  partly  free  will  join 
quickly  with  iron  and  aluminum  and  take 
such  a  form  that  it  can  hardly  ever  be 
recovered  by  the  vegetation. 

Methods  of  Application. — It  can  be 
seen  by  what  has  gone  before  that  the 
greatest  trouble  with  phosphates  is  not  to 
get  them  in  the  right  form  in  the  soil, 
but  to  get  them  in  the  right  place.  It 
will  also  be  apparent  that  this  trouble 
exists  mainly  with  trees  hardly  at  all 
with  cereals  and  annual  crops. 

With  the  latter  the  soil  can  be  nicely 
stirred  and  then  left  for  the  roots  to  do 
their  work.  What  is  above  one  season 
will  be  beneath  the  second  and  so  all  is 
within  reaching  distance  some  time  or 
other.  That  is  the  advantage  of  Eastern 
conditions,  for  they  both  raise  more  annual 
crops  than  we  do  and  their  soil  is  so  moist 
that  the  roots  feed  near  the  surface,  while 
our  roots  feed  well  below  the  surface. 
Provided  our  phosphates  are  put  down 
where  the  roots  work  and  have  plenty  of 
moisture  we  have  every  advantage  that 
they  have. 

Therefore  in  orchard  work  it  is  advised 
to  plow  as  deep  furrows  as  possible  and  to 
put  the  fertilizer  at  the  bottom  of  these, 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  for  as 
long  a  time  as  possible.  It  is  also  ad- 
vised to  put  on  a  very  heavy  application 
even  if  no  more  of  this  food  is  applied 
for  several  years.    By  so  doing  a  person 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


IHAWTERCO} 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


Are  You  Up  A  Tree 
Mr.  Orchardist? 


Are  you  at  your  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  quality  of  your  fruit  crop? 
Another  question  :  Do  you  use  Fertilizer?  If  you  want 
to  get  the  most  from  your  ground  you  simply  have  to 
use  a  good  fertilizer.  That's  been  proven  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  skeptical.  And  if  you  want  to 
double  your  dollars  you  must  use 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  the 
best  obtainable.  Nobody  be- 
lieves that  statement  except 
those  who  have  used  them. 
We  think  so  much  of  our  pro- 
ducts that  we  guarantee  them. 
And  our  guaranteeing  Haw- 
ferco Fertilizers  means  that  you 
will  double  your  dollars. 

Put  us  to  the  test  and  write 
us  about  the  fertilizer  you  need. 
We'll  give  you  authentic  in- 
formation because  we  know. 
It's  our  business.  Then  we 
want  you  to  try  Hawferco  Fer- 
tilizers, and  when  you  do  you'll 
thank  us  for  doubling  your  dol- 
lars. 


We  are  the 
largest  man- 
ufacturers 
of  fertili- 
zers on  the 
Coast.  Our 
products 
must  give 
satisfaction 


WRITE  AT  ONCE— NOW.  Address: 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  St 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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can  afford  to  cut  a  few  roots  and  then  he 
will  not  need  to  disturb  that  soil  for  a 
long  period  and  will  know  that  the  fertil- 
izer is  where  the  trees  are  making  the 
best  use  of  it. 

Heavy  but  very  infrequent  applications 
of  phosphates  may  safely  be  made  as  they 
are  not  a  stimulant  and  will  stay  in  place 
without  leaching  out  or  without  becoming 
unavailable,  provided  the  soil  does  not  be- 
come waterlogged,  for  years  at  a  time. 
Such  a  program  is  far  superior  to  putting 
annual  applications  on  the  surface  where 
the  roots  can 't  get  it  except  in  small 
amounts. 

Such  applications  may  be  made  of  any 
kind  of  phosphate  fertilizer,  although  the 
more  available  the  better. 

Bone  or  Rock  Phosphates. — There  is 
also  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
superphosphate  from  bone  and  that  from 
raw  rock.  The  bone  superphosphate  is 
usually  richer  than  the  other  and  carries 
fewer  impurities,  but  a  rather  steeper  price 
is  charged  for  it  and  the  impurities  don't 
cut  much  figure. 

Raw  bone  naturally  carries  some  fat  with 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen  which  is  the 
reason  for  steaming.  The  steam  removes 
the  fat  and  makes  the  nitrogen  and  the 
phosphates  much  more  available  than  if 
the  bone  were  not  treated,  and  ground 
steamed  bone  is  good  fertilizer.  Competing 
with  superphosphate  is  rather  unfair  for 
the  bone  and  tankage,  as  the  superphos- 
phate is  ready  for  the  plants  immediately, 
while  the  others  become  available  slowly 
and  perhaps  do  better  service  the  second 
year  than  the  first.  Thus  when  a  person 
changes  from  bone  or  tankage  to  super- 
phosphate he  gets  both  acting  the  same 
year  and  any  appreciable  benefit  is  credited 
to  the  latter. 

Contrarywise  on  changing  from  super- 
phosphate to  organic  fertilizers  acts  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  as  they  do  not 
get  in  best  work  until  the  following 
season,  which  is  about  like  not  applying 
any  for  a  year.  In  each  case  the  grower 
may  give  credit  to  the  superphosphate  that 
partly  belongs  to  the  other.  As  far  as  that 
goes  the  growers  that  have  the  best  success 
that  stick  to  one  thing,  or  go  slow  about 
making  decisions  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice. 

Since  raw  rock  is  not  used  here,  and 
Thomas  slag  very  little  results  here  are 
more  theory  than  fact.  Judging  from  ex- 
periences elsewhere  they  should  bo  very 
good  if  the  price  could  be  low  enough. 
The  raw  rock  in  the  East  is  giving  the 
best  results  of  anything  for  the  price,  but 
here  the  value  of  the  crops  usually  demand 
a  higher  grade  fertilizer  and  freight  rates 
would  very  probably  make  the  ground  raw 
rock  too  expensive  to  use  here  considering 
its  availability  except  possibly  in  a  prop- 
osition to  follow. 

Another  reason  for  converting  the  raw 
rock  into  superphosphate  in  California  is 
that  from  copper  smelting  and  ore  working 
generally  we  have  large  supplies  of  sul- 
phuric acid  which  had  better  be  used  in 
fertilizer  work  than  anything,  so  although 
we  get  our  raw  rock  from  other  states,  a 
California  product  at  least  greatly  im- 
proves its  value. 

One  Great  Big  Initial  Dose. — After 
having  trees  growing  it  is,  of  course  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  phosphates  where  the  roots 
can  get  at  them  without  waste.  It  may  not 
have  been  tried,  but  the  practicability  and 
economy  of  giving  the  land  one  great  big 
dose  of  phosphates  before  planting  and 
then  turning  these  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
surface  where  ordinary  cultivation  will 
never  touch  them  is  beyond  dispute  ^spec- 
ially with  a  valuable  crop  like  citrus  fruit 
and  usually  with  other  fruit  also. 

In  the  first  place  all  of  the  fertilizer 
would  be  where  the  roots  could  get  at  it, 
practically  all  that  the  trees  would  ever 
need  would  be  available  as  long  as  the 

(Continued  on  Page  60S.} 


Merc's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Every  where  % 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal   on   the.  Pacific  Coast. 


We  have  the  largest 
and  finest  stock  of 
citrus  trees  of  every 
description.  We  in- 
i  vite  your  inspection 
and  orders  for 

VALENCIAS 
WASHINGTON 
NAVEL 

and  all  other  varieties 
of  oranges.     Also  for 
EUREKA,  LISBON  & 
VILLA  FRANCA 
LEMONS 

which  are  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties and  planted  almost  exclusively. 
We  can  also  supply  you  with  a 
fine  stock  of 

POMELOS  (grape  fruit) 
in  the  leading  varieties. 
Our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  our  immense  nurseries  at  Exeter 
(Tulnre  County)  and  La  Habra 
(Orange  County).  We  guarantee  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  STURDY,  WELL  MATURED, 
and  FREE  FROM  SCALE.  If  you 
buy  "R.  &  W."  trees  you  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  citrus  stock 
obtainable  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  Book 
''Citrus  Fruits  in  California." 
Tt  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
describes  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  citrus  fruit  culture  from 
the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  Sent  free  on 
request. 

We  also  carrv  a  fine  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES   &  SHRUBS 
of     every      description,  including 
Palms,  Cypress,  etc. 
Call  or  Write  for  Catalojr  and  Prices. 


1617  E.  Washington  St  Los  Angele&.(9l. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 


ORDERS  NOW  TAKEN  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

510  BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VETCH  and  BURR  CLOVER 

Are  the  best  cover  crops — having  great  Nitrogen  gathering  proper- 
ties.  Write  us  for  full  information. 

ALFALFA  SEED  free  from  dodder  and  other  weed  seeds. 
Samples  and  prices  furnished  upon  application. 
Catalogue  for  1913  soon  ready.    Send  us  your  name  and  address. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

709  J  STREET  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Rider  Haggard  Figures  on  Dates. 


After  all  it  is  probably  better  to  be 
farming  under  the  Pyramids  than  to  be 
fighting  under  them  and  along  this  line 
the  British  are  conducting  a  new  con- 
quest of  Egypt — and  have  been  at  it 
for  some  time,  for  that  matter.  One  of 
the  latest  manifestations  is  that  described 
by  Sir  Rider  Haggard  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  London  Times  for  "which  we 
are  indebted  to  George  Robertson,  our 
State  Statistician.  Those  who  are  pro- 
moting date  planting  enterprises  in  south- 
eastern California  may  like  to  add  Mr. 
Haggard's  figures  to  their  collection  of 
persuasive  phenomena.  He  describes  a 
visit  to  the  property  of  the  Pyramid 
Estate,  which  lies  within  sight  of  those 
famous  uplifts,  the  Sphinx,  and  that  sort 
of  Egyptian  thing. 

Land  and  Water. — The  property,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  from  Cairo,  covers  750 
feddans,  or,  say,  800  acres  of  land,  and 
lies  in  a  long  strip  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  desert.  Its  level  is  such  that  it  can 
be  irrigated  during  the  Nile  flood,  and 
thus  it  annually  receives  the  fertilizing 
deposit  that  is  the  source  of  Egypt's 
wealth.  Moreover,  beneath  its  unpromis- 
ing and  sandy  surface — for  until  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  desert  such  as  that 
without  the  ba^ik — are  ample  supplies  of 
good  water,  the  infiltration  from  the  Nile. 
On  every  two  acres  of  the  land,  or  rather 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  date-palms,  is  a  well 
about  30  ft.  in  depth,  fitted  with  a  pump 
and  a  cement  tank.  Also  there  are  three 
artesian  wells  sunk  at  convenient  spots 
upon  the  property  and  equipped  with 
powerful  steam  machinery.  From  these 
water  can  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of 
672,000  gallons  per  hour  into  cemented 
channels,  of  which  a  length  of  nearly  five 
miles  has  already  been  constructed  on 
the  property.  Therefore,  the  land,  be- 
sides receiving  the  Nile  flood,  during  the 
dry  season  of  the  year  is  irrigable  from 
this  underground  water  supply.  As  a 
consequence  it  will  grow  every  kind  of 
crop  known  in  Egypt.  Thus  lupins, 
barley,  beans,  and  the  green  fodder  called 
bursim  are  harvested  in  winter,  while 
in  summer  the  principal  products  are 
dourah  (sorghum),  cotton,  simsin,  lubia, 
and  ground  nuts. 

Egypt  Short  op  Dates. — Now  of  date- 
palms  there  are  over  ten  millions  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  But  practically 
no  more  are  being  planted,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  capital  and  time  required 
to  bring  them  into  profit.    So  it  happens 


that  the  home-grown  supply  does  not 
equal  the  national  demand,  and  in  the 
year  1910  it  was  found  necessary  to  im- 
port 5,350,000  kilos  from  other  lands,  an 
increase  of  nearly  a  million  kilos  over 
the  amount  imported  in  1907.  An  acre 
of  suitable  land  will  carry  from  85  to 
100  trees;  at  the  Pyramids  Estates  the 
number  set  is  87  per  acre.  These  palms 
take  ten  years  to  come  into  full  bearing, 
although  a  fair  crop  is  obtainable  in  the 
sixth  year.  From  the  tenth  year  on- 
wards for  the  remainder  of  their  profit- 
able life  of  about  a  century  the  trees 
should  produce  dates  to  a  value  of  10s 
a  tree.  The  estimate  of  the  managers  of 
the  Pyramid  Estates  is  that,  allowing 
for  an  average  crop  of  15,000  lbs.  of 
dates  per  acre,  saleable  at  a  price  of 
three  farthings  per  pound,  the  revenue 
from  the  palm  trees  should  amount  to 
£16  17s.  6d.  per  acre.  To  this,  however, 
should  be  added  a  return  of  Is.  per  tree 
for  leaves  and  fibre  sold.  Further,  the 
land  beneath  the  trees  which  has  the 
benefit  of  their  shade,  after  these  are 
three  years  old,  can  be  readily  let  at  an 
annual  rental  of  quite  £5  the  acre  to  the 
fellaheen,  who  grow  thereon  grain  and 
market-garden  produce.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  when  a  palm  grove  is 
well  established  on  such  a  farm  as  that 
which  I  describe  it  may  be  reckoned 
upon  to  bring  in  a  gross  revenue  of  over 
£50  the  acre. 

Some  Joyful  Computations. — Now  let 
us  turn  to  the  capital  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  this  result.  Such  land 
as  that  of  the  Pyramids  Estates,  which 
until  it  is  irrigated  looks  like  desert,  but 
is  in  reality  extraordinarily  fertile,  can,  I 
understand,  be  bought  at  about  £40  the 
fedden,  or  acre,  the  same  price,  practi- 
cally, as  good  old  pasture  fetches  in  many 
counties   in  England. 

The  cost  of  the  levelling  of  the  ground 
by  aid  of  a  special  steam-worked  machine, 
of  its  equipment  with  wells,  pumps,  ce- 
mented canals  (a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  clay  channels),  necessary  build- 
ings, planting,  etc.,  may,  I  was  told,  be 
set  at  £20  the  acre,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, including  labor,  overseeing,  and 
so  forth,  until  the  palms  come  into  full 
bearing,  at  another  £30  the  acre.  This 
brings  the  total  expenditure  for  the  first 
ten  years  inclusive  of  the  price  of  the 
estate,  not  allowing  anything  for  money 
earned  during  that  period  from  crops  sold 
or  rents  received,  to  £90,  or,  let  us  say, 
to  £100  the  feddan   or  acre.     This,  ac- 


Fruit  Trees     Grape  Vines 
FIG  TREES 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this 
stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  grow  a 
complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 
Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 


F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 
C.  B.  Harkness.  V.  Pres. 
Chas.  A.  Chambers.  Secy. 
The  Reliable  Three. 


P.  O.  Box  015, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


TREE  SUPPORT 


Excelsior  Hook 
roR  Citrus  and 

OTHER  LIGHT 
PROPPING  u 

Je>  nOOKS  ARE  MADE  OF  FLAT 

GALVANIZED  StEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
fOH  oiatvovs  PROR- 

-  PINt  AMD  nUHIHO 

oft  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  lait  as  long  as  the  Trees. 

Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Cal.: 

Excelsior  hooks  -  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 


RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  had  no  trouble  In  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  nan 

Hllltlll. 

It  In  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  ears  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  Increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing?  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  It  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  It  to  do  so  In  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It  T 

These  things  we  can  dot  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  are  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  Industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  Is  this  organisation  necessary? 

To  prevent  indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  esjultable  distribution,  and 
establish  fair  and  living  prices  for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  It  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for — onion  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


We  offer  to  the  Planters  the  sturdiest,  most  dependable  stock  of 

DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS  FRUIT  TREES 
NUTS,  GRAPE  VINES  and  EUCALYPTUS 

If  you  are  interested  in  commercial  horticulture  write  for  our  catalogue.  Send  us 
a  list  of  just  what  you  are  going  to  need  in  your  planting  for  our  quotations. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    -  2525  Tulare  Street    -    FRESNO,  CAL. 
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cording  to  my  information,  is  quite  an 
outside  estimate,  but  even  if  it  be  so,  a 
varied  and  extensive  experience  teaches 
-  me  that  in  all  agricultural  operations  it  is 
wise  to  over-rate  preliminary  expenditure 
and  to  Tinder-rate  the  calculated  returns. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  let  us  suppose 
that  such  an  800-acre  property  as  the 
Pyramids  Estates,  when  in  full  bearing 
ten  or,  since  it  could  not  be  all  dealt 
with  at  once,  12  years  after  purchase 
represents,  including  an  allowance  for 
interest,  a  capital  value  of  £100,000, 
what  would  be  its  return  to  the  investor? 
It  would  seem  that  if  only  half  of  it, 
that  is  400  acres,  were  planted  with  palm 
trees  and  the  produce  of  the  other  400 
acres  under  various  annual  crops  were 
written  .■off  or  set  against  expenses,  the 
net  return  at  £50  the  acre  would  be 
£20,000  a  year,  or  20  per  cent.,  while  the 
sale  value  of  the  developed  property,  with 
its  great  groves  of  palms  young  but  in 
full  bearing,  its  wells  and  buildings, 
would   be  enormous. 


HINTS  ON  WINTER  SPRAYS. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
Rational  spraying  is  quite  visually  done 
by  the  California  fruit  grower,  but  for 
those  who  have  omitted  it  or  have  re- 
cently started  fruit  growing  here  a  sum- 
mary of  winter  sprays  and  their  prepara- 
tion should  not  be  amiss. 

The  common  sprays  while  trees  are 
dormant  are  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  the 
lime  sulphur  solution  distillate,  potash 
distillate,  and  so  on.  Of  these  the  lime 
sulphur    and    occasionally    the  Bordeaux 

GRAFTED  AND  BUDDED  WALNUTS 

Parisienne,  Mayette,  Franquette,  Eureka, 
Chase,  Concord,  Willson  Wonder  and  other 
varieties  scientifically  propagated  by  scion 
selection  from  our  bearing  trees,  on  a  most 
iapid  growing  root  system.  Grafted  Mam- 
moth Paper  Shell  pecans  and  walnut  scions. 
Catalogue  free. 

TRIBBLE  NURSERY  CO.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

High  grade,  well  rooted,  reliable  plunts. 
Best  varieties  for  market  or  home  use. 
Plant  dow.    Orders  promptly  filled. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO., 
257  Market  St. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROUTLEDGE   SEED   &  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


SHEEP  MANURE 

LIME  IN  CAR  LOTS. 

FERTILIZERS  OF  ALL 
KINDS. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
'  733  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  .described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

245  S.  Main  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


mixture  is  to  be  used  mainly  in  the  spring 
just  as  the  buds  are  preparing  to  open. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used  mainly  on 
peach  trees  to  prevent  blight,  and  may 
also  be  used  on  apricots  where  the  shot- 
hole  fungus  is  bad. 

It  is  composed  of :  Copper  sulphate 
(bluestone)  5  pounds,  quicklime  (good 
stone  lime)  6  pounds,  and  water  50  gal- 
lons, and  is  made  as  follows : 

Put  the  bluestone  in  a  sack  and  hang 
it  so  it  will  be  suspended  just  under  the 
surface  of  a  barrel  of  water  over  night, 
or  dissolve  in  hot  water.  Use  at  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  of  water  to  one  pound  of 
bluestone.  Slake  the  lime  in  a  separate 
barrel,  using  just  enough  water  to  make 
a  smooth,  clean,  thin  whitewash.  Stir 
this  vigorously.  Use  wooden  vessels  only. 
This  last  requirement  is  very  important. 
It  is  also  very  important  to  have  the 
bluestone  hung  at  the  top  of  the  water  or 
else  to  dissolve  it  in  hot  water,  or  else  it 
will  not  all  dissolve. 

Pill  the  spray  tank  half  full  of  water, 
add  one  gallon  of  bluestone  solution  for 
each  pound  required,  then  strain  in  the  lime 
and  the  remainder  of  the  water  and  stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly.  Do  not  mix  the 
solution  hot. 

The  formula  may  be  varied  according 
to  conditions,  using  from  3  to  8  pounds  of 
bluestone  to  50  gallons  of  water  and  an 
equal  amount  or  a  slight  excess  of  lime. 
The'  stronger  solution  is  to  be  used  during 
rainy  weather.  This  mixture  must  be 
constantly  agitated  while  applying.  A 
power  sprayer  is  best  for  this  and  has 
great  advantages  over  hand  spraying  in 
practically  all  ways. 

To  some  extent  the  lime  sulphur  solu- 
tion will  replace  Bordeaux,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Bordeux  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  apply  than  the  lime  sulphur  and 
the  latter  should  be  also  applied  toward 
spring  the  substitution  is  not  recom- 
mended. 

For  apples,  pears  and  peaches  this  lime 
sulphur  is  usually  essential  in  spring  just 
before  the  buds  are  opening.  Whether 
peaches  are  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  in  the 
fall  or  not.  The  lime  sulphur  can  be 
made  on  the  place  if  facilities  are  present 
or  purchased  from  the  manufacturers,  of 
which  there  are  several. 

To  make  it  use  quicklime,  33  pounds, 
sulphur  66  pounds  water  200  gallons. 
Sift  the  sulphur  through  box  with  screen 
bottom  into  boiling  tank  with  50  gallons 
of  water.  Add  the  lime  and  boil  45 
minutes  to  one  hour,  stirring  frequently. 
Strain  through  cheese  cloth  or  burlap  and 
dilute  to  make  200  gallons.  If  extra  lime 
is  desired,  strain  in  milk  of  lime  when 
spray  is  ready  for  use.  The  commercial 
lime  sulphur  comes  in  quite  concentrated 
form,  being  diluted  about  1  to  9  or  1  to 
11,  directions  being  given  on  container. 

A  distillate  spray  of  28°  to  34°  Baume 
distillate  can  be  used  to  remove  brown 
apricot  scale  and  other  unarmored  scales 
from  various  deciduous  trees  during  the 
dormant  season.  This  can  only  be  applied 
from  a  power  sprayer  with  a  good  agi- 
tator. From  10  to  20  gallons  of  distillate 
to  200  gallons  of  water  are  used,  no  mix- 
ing except  by  the  agitator  being  required. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  potash  in  addition 
to  the  distillate  rather  than  the  distillate 
alone,  as  this  will  remove  moss  with  the 
scales. 

Caustic  soda  or  potash  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  to  10  gallons  of  water  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  distillate,  although  the 
latter  is  a  greater  check  on  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases.  As  a  rule  these  sprays 
are  good  bark  stimulants  as  well  as  keep- 
ing down  tree  pests. 

The  distillatte  and  potash  sprays  can  be 
used  at  any  time  during  the  dormant 
period,  the  greater  advantages  being  for 
early  spraying.  Bordeaux  spraying  on 
peaches  should  be  done  without  delay  and 
lime  sulphur  spraying  when  the  buds  are 
about  to  open. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES 

Use  our  High  Grade  0-14-9  mixture  now  with  cover  crop  for  green  ma- 
nuring.   Splendid  for  fruiting  next  year.  * 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Martinez,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Gruln  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


witfi 

LI1VIE  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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Water  Supply  in  the  Farm  House. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess 
by  W.  R.  Adams,  Genoa,  Nevada.] 

[Several  weeks  ago  we  asked  our 
readers. to  send  us  articles  describing  how 
they  secured  running  water  in  the  home, 
or  description  of  a  modern  farm  house, 
or  how  to  beautify  the  home  grounds.  In 
response  we  have  received  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  responses,  and  the  article  follow- 
ing is  from  a  friend  in  Nevada,  describ- 
ing his  method  of  getting  water  into  the 
home,  also  the  building  of  a  home  electric 
plant.  Next  week  we  purpose  printing 
an  article  from  another  party  describing 
a  farm  house  and  its  cost.    This  second 


the  threads  which  cost  about  ten  dollars 
all  together.  The  water  from  the  bath- 
tub is  disposed  of  by  an  inch  pipe  which 
is  connected  to  a  two-inch  pipe  which 
carries  the  waste  water  from  the  sink 
to  a  sewer  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
house. 

As  the  water  has  a  fall  of  over  five 
hundred  feet  we  also  use  it  for  power 
purposes.  In  the  wash  room  we  have  an 
inch  pipe  connected  to  a  small  water 
wheel  which  runs  a  washing  machine. 
The  water  wheel  is  second-hand  and  cost 
five  dollars,  the  washing  machine  cost 
about  ten  dollars. 

In  the  milk  house  we  run  the  separator 


Country  Home  of  William  R.  Adams,  Genoa,  Nevada. 


article  to  be  followed  by  one  on  home 
grounds.  We  want  more  of  these  articles, 
particularly  relating  to  modern  houses 
and  laying  out  of  grounds.  We  will  pay 
$10  for  the  three  best  articles  and  $5 
each  for  those  we  can  use,  not  securing 
a  prize.  So  far  we  have  received  but 
few  photographs  and  wish  when  sending 
in  an  article  that  a  picture  would  accom- 
pany it. — Publisher.] 

For  a  great  many  years  the  only  water 
we  had  for  house  use  came  from  a  deep 
well,  but  now  we  have  a  complete  water 
system  installed  with  electric  light  and 
pumping  plant  for  irrigation. 

In  the  mountains  back  of  the  house 
are  two  small  streams  of  water  which  we 
connected  together  with  two-inch  pipe  and 
piped  the  water  a  distance  of  four  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  house,  the  pipe  for 
which  cost  about  seven  hundred  dollars. 
We  then  took  inch  pipe  and  piped  the 
water  into  the  kitchen  where  we  have  an 
enamel  sink  and  sixty-gallon  pressure 
boiler  which  furnishes  hot  water  for  use 
in  the  sink  and  a  pipe  connected  to  it 
which  goes  to  the  bathroom  on  the  upper 
floor  where  we  have  an  enamel  bathtub. 

As  we  did  all  the  work  ourselves  the 
only  expense  was  the  first  cost,  which 
amounted  to  about  fifty  dollars  for  sink, 
tub,  boiler  and  fittings  to  make  the  con- 
nections. We  also  bought  a  pipe  cutter, 
two  Stillson  wrenches  and  die  for  cutting 


with  another  second-hand  water  wheel 
which  cost  ten  dollars.  We  also  churn, 
wash  and  salt  the  butter  with  the  same 
power.  The  water  from  this  water  wheel 
is  carried  off  through  the  milk  house  by 
a  small  cement  ditch  which  is  made  close 
to  the  wall  and  is  used  to  irrigate  a 
beautiful  garden  with  all  kinds  of  choice 
flowers.  We  also  have  another  second- 
hand water  wheel  which  cost  ten  dollars 
which  is  connected  by  belt  to  a  sawing 
machine  with  which  we  can  saw  about 
ten  cords  of  wood  a  day. 

We  also  have  another  six-inch  pipe 
line  which  carries  water  to  a  power  house 
where  is  installed  a  complete  plant  for 
furnishing  about  forty  lights  for  the 
house,  barn  and  out  buildings  also  to  run 
a  ten  horsepower  pump  for  irrigation, 
which  is  situated  about  one  half  mile 
from  the  power  house  and  from  which 
we  irrigated  about  twenty  acres  of  new 
land  and  raised  about  two  tons  of  barley 
to  the  acre. 

The  cost  of  the  six-inch  pipe  (about 
five  thousand  feet  and  laying  it,  amounted 
to  about  $2,000. 

The  cost  of  installing  the  electric 
plant,  switchboard,  generator,  pump, 
water  wheel,  etc.,  was  about  $2,500  and 
the  power  house  and  pump  house  we 
made  ourselves,  we  also  did  some  more 
wiring  and  put  in  extra  lights,  which 
were  not  called  for  in  the  contract. 


This   Illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prlees  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So  Fir.t  Street,  SuJoie,  C>1. 


MORSE'S 


If  yon  ure  fond  of  beautiful  flowers  you  should 
Nciiil  for  our  1012  Bulb  Catalogue.  It  contains 
ull  the  latest  and  most  popular  varieties  and 
gtvtm  helpful  hints  and  suggestions  on  honr  to 
get  bent  results.     Send  for  oar 

"1912  BEST"  BULB  CATALOGUE 


An  assort  men!  of  148  beautiful  nnd  bandy  bulbs 
for       in.    Postpaid  for  $2.50. 

Send  In  your  order  at  once,  as  this  la  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  planting. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

117  Market  St.,  San  Franclseo,  Cal. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acmeof  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  i  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  Its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  It. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don 't  Invest  In 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 

121 1  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  Injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanised  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  Injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  913.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  I.oa  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

243.'!  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


I  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  OR  AND  RAPIDS,  niCH. 


""THE  only 
primer 
made  that  cut* 
from  both  tides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower- 
it  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  *~ead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  iollars  in 


Write  Deyt.  O  'or  Free 
Booklet. 


Established  1871 


APPLYING  THE  PHOSPHATE. 


Seed  &  Plant  Co 

■326-328-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill,  California. 


EAUTIFY  YOUR  PLACE 


Get  my  free  Book 
TREES-SHRUBS-- 
VTNES  &  PLANTS. 

Mention  this  Paper 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


(Continued  From  Page  499.) 

trees  would  live,  the  expense  would  be 
small  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  es- 
tablishing the  orchard,  it  would  absolutely 
eliminate  all  future  expense  for  phosphates 
and  thus  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years  it 
would  do  great  things  for  cover  crops,  it 
would  make  other  plant  food  more  avail- 
able and  it  would  mean  very  vigorous 
trees  and  large  crops  provided  other  cul- 
tural work  was  properly  attended  to. 
Furthermore  practically  all  of  it  could  be 
low  grade  stuff  just  as  well  as  not,  reduc- 
ing the  expense  very  greatly. 

The  Figures  for  It. — 'Figures  may  be 
made  to  show  almost  anything,  but  any- 
way, here  are  the  most  natural  figures  to 
use.  Chemical  analysis  shows  approxi- 
mately .05  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  100 
pounds  of  oranges,  and  usually  less  in  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  The  natural  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  soil  could  make  all  wood  growth 
easily  and  do  much  for  fruit  also,  but  we 
will  use  only  fertilizer  for  the  crop.  Since 
there  is  only  about  one-twentieth  pound  in 
100  pounds  of  fruit  a  crop  of  10  tons  would 
mean  only  10  pounds  of  acid  removed  per 
annum.  Thus  a  ton  of  phosphoric  acid 
should  do  for  approximately  200  years,  by 
which  time  trees,  grower  and  all  would 
care  nothing  about  it. 

The  warehouse  price  of  superphosphate, 
the  most  expensive  form  of  the  plant  food 
is  only  about  5  cents,  and  it  runs  from  this 
to  about  3.6  cents  for  tankage,  in  which, 
however,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
nitrogen  to  pay  for,  which  would  make 
it  more  expensive  than  straight  superphos- 
phate fertilizer. 

One  ton  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  ferti- 
lizer would  cost  about  $100.  This  would 
be  only  a  minor  part  of  the  initial  cost  of  a 
grove  and  would  cause  all  the  saving  and 
do  all  the  good  referred  to  above. 

A  still  better  thing,  however,  or  at 
least  cheaper,  would  be  to  get  the  greater 
part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  ground  raw 
rock,  which  would  carry  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  phosphate  than  the  superphosphate 
and  cost  only  about  one-half  as  much. 
This  possibly  with  a  little  superphosphate 
with  it,  would  be  just  as  available  as  one 
could  wish. 

But  whether  everyone  would  admit  the 
advisability  of  applying  a  big  initial  dose 
of  phosphate  to  the  land  or  not  and  turn- 
ing it  a  foot  or  so  under  ground,  hardly 
anyone  should  deny  the  advisability  of 
turning  the  fertilizer  top  soil  under  when 
potash  and  phosphates  had  been  applied 
for  years  to  an  old  orchard  which  was  to 
be  replanted.  The  only  extra  cost  then 
would  be  for  the  plowing,  and  that  cost 
would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  great 
benefits  resulting  from  stirring  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or  18  inches.  It 
would  provide  an  ideal  condition  for  root 
growth,  facilitate  profitable  irrigation  and 
enrich  the  lower  soil.  By  the  fall  of  leaves, 
the  growth  of  cover  crops,  the  application 
of  fertilizer  the  surface  soil  would  become 
rich  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
fertilization  with  potash  and  phosphates 
could  well  be  postponed  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Other  things  about  the  relation  ot  phos- 
phates to  soil  and  plants  will  be  considered 
incidentally  with  other  subjects. 


Farmers'  Institutes  Fixtures. 


J.  B.  Neff,  conductor  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  southern  California  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  California, 
announces  that  Farmers'  Institutes  will 
be  held  in  San  Bernardino  county  as  fol- 
lows: Rialto,  Dec.  2  and  3;  Etiwanda, 
Dec.  4;  Cucamonga,  Dec.  5;  Chaffey  High 
School,  Ontario,  Dec.  6  and  7;  Chino,  Dec. 
9;  and  at  Walnut,  Los  Angeles  county, 
on  Dec.  10. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS.  CALIFORNIA 


WiLLsdN'S 

WONDER 

WALNUTi 


Willsons  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 

ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  W1LLSON,  Prop. 
SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMIISSEN,  Manager. 
TREE?,  SHRUBBERY  AND   RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plans  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


|lf  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Orlll.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POlNDEXTER,   State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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A  Word  for  the  Shropshire  Sheep. 


(Continued  From  Page  4S9.) 

covering  of  lean  meat  on  the  bones. 
A  well-covered  back  is  firm  and  does 
not  feel  bare  to  the  touch.  The  loin 
should  be  wide  and  thick;  the  tail  head 
wide  and  well  set  up.  It  is  well  then 
to  handle  the  back  a  second  time,  because 
the  sheep  may  be  standing  in  a  different 
position.  Also  notice  the  spring  of  rib, 
because  when  the  ribs  come  immediately 
and  well  out  from  the  backbone  it  in- 
creases the  width  of  the  back  and  gives 
more  room  for  the  internal  organs.  Ex- 
amine to  find  the  depth  and  width  of 
chest,  because  a  wide  deep  chest  strength- 
ens the  constitution  by  giving  ample 
room  for  the  heart  and  digestive  organs 
to  properly  do  the  required  work. 

No  good  results  will  ever  accrue  from 
the  breeding  pens  or  in  the  feed  lots 
where  sheep  have  not  got  good  consti- 
tution and  where  they  are  narrow-chested 
and  straight-ribbed.  Straight,  strong  legs 
are  a  necessity  under  breeding  sheep,  and 
pasterns  must  be  strong,  and  although 
this  is  more  important  with  rams,  it 
is  also  necessary  with  the  ewes. 

The  Wool. — When  the  sheep  has  been 
examined  for  mutton  form,  constitution, 
legs,  etc.,  the  fleece  should  be  carefully 
looked  through.  A  Shropshire  fleece 
should  be  fine  in  texture,  dense,  bright, 
of  good  length,  and  with  a  uniform  close 
crimp;  there  should  be  a  dense  wool  cov- 
ering on  the  under  side  of  the  body  and 
inside  the  legs,  as  well  as  on  the  body, 
because  this  not  only  increases  weight  of 
the  fleece,  but  it  is  of  protection  from 
all  trouble  due  to  lying  on  wet  ground. 
There  should  be  no  dark  fiber  in  the 
fleece,  and  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  Wooling  should  extend 
well  down  the  leg,  and  in  the  ewes 
straight  femininity  should  be  sought  for. 

Importance  of  Beginning  Right. — Suc- 
cessful breeding  of  live  stock  is  a  life's 
work,  and  the  foundation  must  be  laid 
slowly  and  well.  By  founding  a  flock 
with  judicious  selections  from  the  best 
breeders,  the  greatest  factor  is  achieved. 
A  sure  and  certain  basis  upon  which  to 
build  up  a  flock  of  the  highest  class. 
Many  breeders  have  never  been  able  to 
eliminate  the  results  of  a  bad  start  with 
the  ewe  foundation  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  used  high-class  rams  for  many 
years.  The  right  sort  must  be  selected, 
even  if  an  apparently  high  price  has  to  be 
paid.    I  say  apparently,  because  the  best 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


specimens  of  the  breed  rarely  prove  to 
be  dear  in  the  long  run,  while  second-rate 
ewes  are  not  cheap  at  any  price  and  may 
be  a  constant  source  of  disappointment. 
After  having  obtained  the  desired  ewes, 
one  of  the  great  essentials  in  maintaining 
the  flock  is  the  first  few  years  should  be 
spent  in  improving  the  breeding  ewes. 

A  Historical  Reference. — The  Shrop- 
shire sheep  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  solid  rocks  in  the 
foundation  of  America  as  a  mutton-pro- 
ducing country.  When  the  Shropshire 
sheep  was  first  introduced  into  America 
there  were  practically  no  mutton  sheep; 
they  were  badly  needed,  they  came  be 
cause  there  was  a  place  for  them,  and 
had  they  not  been  introduced  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  this  country  would 
now  be  at  a  great  loss  to  fill  the  mission 
which  they  are  now  performing.  What 
the  Shropshire  has  done  to  the  sheep  in- 
dustry of  this  continent  is  nearly  too  vast 
to  comprehend.  When  it  is  considered 
how  the  favorable  results  which  came 
from  the  first  Shropshire  were  a  stimu- 
lant for  expansion  of  mutton-breed  pro- 
duction, it  must  be  granted  that  they  are 
a  breed  of  great  merit.  They  have  proved 
profitable  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
the  present  condition  of  the  mutton  in- 
dustry traces  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
back  to  this  one  breed.  Of  course,  today 
there  arc  many  mutton  breeds,  but  they 
have  all  come  along  the  path  previously 
paved  by  the  Shropshire.  He  came  and 
made  clear  the  fact  that  mutton  sheep 
were  required;  his  strong  constitution 
made  him  do  well  under  all  farm  and  cli- 
matic conditions;  his  mutton  was  of  such 
quality  that  filled  the  market  require- 
ment, which  had  never  before  been  met; 
his  fleece  was  a  good  weight  and  with 
special  density  under  the  body  to  protect 
him  when  lying  on  damp  ground,  and 
not  only  did  he  fulfill  the  requirement, 
but  strongly  impressed  his  quality  in  the 
offspring  when  crossed  on  other  sheep. 
When  people  began  to  learn  of  this,  the 
demand  for  Shropshire  blood  increased, 
and  has  steadily  increased  ever  since. 

How  the  Shropshire  Has  Improved 
Common  Sheep. — This  breed  greatly  im- 
proved the  common  sheep  and  made  an 
excellent  cross  with  the  finewools,  and  not 
only  did  the  sheep  produced  by  such  cross- 
breeding meet  the  requirements,  but  they 
have  broadened  the  mutton  demand  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  First  the 
Shropshire  came  to  one  section,  but  the 
improvement  was  not  far-reaching,  al- 
though it  soon  began  to  spread  and  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
comparatively  limited  number  of  rams 
available  in  early  years  retarded  the  im- 
provement that  sheepmen  wanted  to  make 
when  it  was  generally  known  what  ad- 
vancement mutton  sheep  were  making.  As 
better  mutton  has  been  produced  from 
year  to  year,  the  demand  has  not  only 
increased,  but  has  steadily  changed  for 
a  better  class.  As  the  country's  population 
has  learned  that  first-class  mutton  is  ob- 
tainable, a  much  greater  quantity  is  now 
being  consumed.  I  believe  these  facts  can 
be  easily  verified  by  the  great  change  now 
tn  market  conditions. 

Discrimination  in  Mutton  Buying. — In 
the  great  market  centers  of  this  country, 
at  one  time,  there  was  not  much  discrim- 
ination when  a  car  of  sheep  was  sent  to 
market,  but  now  the  price  varies  exactly 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  sheep  of 
fered.  Good  ones  bring  high  prices,  and 
the  undesirable  ones  much  lower  prices. 
Has  the  Shropshire  not  been  a  main  fac- 
tor in  bringing  all  this  about?  It  has 
been  proved  that  Shropshire  cross  mutton 
was  good,  and  thousands  of  people  are 
buying  that  class  of  meat.    As  the  sheep- 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT -HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 


"Hillcretl  Lad"— Fint  Prize  R«m  at  State  Fait.  1 1 19. 


OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


THIS  FENCE  V 


Strong 


IS 

Because  It  Is  made  of  large, 
high  carbon  self- regulating 
coll  spring  steel  wires. 


n.._«k1/v  Because  It  Is  double  gal- 

uuraDie  ^^ed  and  8ecureiy 

Because  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  DIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Cheap 


Estimates 

Given 


Every  Rod  fully  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


California  Anchor  Fence  Company 


S22  E.  Main  St. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited" 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  s  K.N  Ms 


FROM  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  Travel  Comfort  la  afforded  on  thin  train.  The  Obacrvatlon-Llbrnry-Cluh- 
room  Car  Is  a  special  feature.  Dally  market  reports  and  news  Items  are  re- 
ceived by  telegraph.  Yonr  wants  are  looked  after  by  attentive  employes  and 
the  Dining;  Car  Service  Is  excellent.  The  route  across  the  Sierras  and  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental  Divide,  la  ■ 
most  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OP  HIGHEST  STANDARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 

San  Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.    Phone  Sutter  2940. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO t 
Flood  Building.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Building.    Phone  Kearny  3100. 
Third  and  Tovi nsend  Streets..  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLANDi 

Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  102. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  1458. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 

This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  AddresB  all 

Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A. IVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Save  Troughs,  etc. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


i 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  out  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Mkrysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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men  have  learned  that  is  what  is  required, 
the  breeding  of  Shropshire  sheep  has  ex- 
panded, but  the  expansion  has  hardly  been 
as  great  as  the  demand.  Farmers  have 
been  well  pleased  because  the  Shropshire 
flock  has  taken  a  place  on  the  general 
farm  that  nothing  else  seems  to  fill.  The 
fact  that  the  Shropshire  is  at  the  present 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Bemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circui&io. 
THE  LAWBENCE-WIXiLIAMP  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Time 
Has  Told 

Don't  experiment  with 
every  remedy  under 
the  sun  for  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Curb,  Splrnt, 
Capped  Hock,  Swollen 
Joints  or  any  lameness 
of  horse  or  man. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  35  years.  Try  It. 

Granby,Mo.,May  1*,  1911. 
Gentlemen:— Have  used  your  Bpavln  Cure  for  25 
years  and  bave  cured  many  spavins.   I  do  not  tlilnu 
ft  can  be  beaten.  Very  truly  yours,  0.  L.  England. 

$1  a  bottle.  6  for  $.5.  At  all  drug  stores.  Askfor 
free  book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to— 
OR.  B.  J-  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG.  FALLS, 

iBIG  Money  inlKe 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
•  lat  farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  (t. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
H."  a  teamoperatesit  and  easily  move« 
MOTer  any  road.  Borea  everything 
ezcepthard  rock,  and  it  drills  that. 
JNO  tower  or  staking;  rotstei  its  own 
drill.  Easy  termai  write  lor 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mf«.  Co. 
*M  512.  Clarinda,  Iow».f 


Pull  Those  Stumps! 


Stumpy  farms  are  money-loalng  farma.  You  oan't  raise  bumper  cropo. 
with  stumps  on  your  form.  Cut-over  tendi  made  valuable  by  the 
mighty  Monarch  Steel  Btump  Puller- the  puller  that  Is  guaranteed 
up  to  6ih),(MH)  pounds-  Outwears  and  outpulls  all  others.  18years" 
experlencebat  PROVED  Itl  ThoOXl/Y  stnmppu Her  in  the  world  j 
•quipped  With  GENUINE  "RED  STRAND"  STEEL  WIRE  J 
,  ROPE— the  kind  used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Made  of  highest  / 
l  grade  Bessemer  steel  In  ourovrnblgfaotory— GUARANTEED  £ 
fc  FOR  6  YEARS.  Write  for  our  handsome  catalog.  Thia  A 
'  »,  wonderful  book  Is  worth  big  money  toyoti  If  you  have 
k  only  a  few  Btumpe.  We  will  send  it  FREE.  Actl. 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO 
Dept.  p|j|  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICKS 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


day  raised  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
is  because  they  have  given  results  which 
are  sought  for  by  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  they  have  the  mutton  that  is 
sought  for  by  the  meat-eating  public.  They 
are  one  of  the  universal  breeds  of  sheep 
because  they  have  made  good. 

Sheep  fok  the  Fabmer. — Shropshires 
are  the  sheep  for  the  farmer,  and  there 
are  good  reasons  for  it  that  none  but 
those  who  raise  Shropshires  can  ever 
learn  them  all.  Constitution  has  been  a 
most  desirable  characteristic,  and  farm- 
ers want  such  a  sheep  that  doesn't  need 
to  be  kept  in  a  hothouse  and  that  will 
not  suffer  if  caught  out  in  a  storm.  Not 
only  are  they  naturally  strong,  but  their 
dense  fleece,  which  completely  covers  the 
body  is  the  greatest  sort  of  protection. 

Probably  they  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves when  it  comes  to  raising  twin 
Iambs.  Some  breeders  may  say  that  they 
would  rather  have  one  strong  lamb  than 
two  weak  ones.  Yes,  but  wouldn't  you 
rather  have  two  strong  lambs  than  one? 
That  is  what  the  well-cared-for  Shropshire 
ewe  will  bring. 

That  the  quality  of  Shropshire  mutton 
has  been  a  principal  factor  in  building 
up  the  American  mutton  business  speaks 
strongly  enough  for  itself,  and  the  most 
desirable  feature  is  that  these  good  quali- 
ties come  out  very  distinctly  in  the  off- 
spring when  low-quality  flocks  have  had 
Shropshire  blood  introduced.  That  fact 
has  been  a  boon  to  American  agriculture 
because  the  importance  of  the  flock  on 
every  farm  is  getting  more  and  more  evi- 
dent each  year,  and  had  not  the  Shrop- 
shire given  such  good  all-round  results 
in  the  past,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  sheep  industry  would  shine  under  a 
different  light  than  it  does  today. 

To  a  certain  point,  the  more  Shropshire 
blood  that  has  been  introduced  into  the 
flocks  of  the  community,  the  greater  has 
been  the  success  of  those  breeders,  be- 
cause they  met  the  demand  for  first-class 
mutton.  The  demand  which  the  Shrop- 
shire breed  has  created  and  the  desire  of 
farmers  to  raise  them  because  they  are 
so  profitable  when  coupled  together,  is 
what  makes  the  Shropshire  the  exception- 
al breed  that  he  is.  Grade  sheep  produc- 
ers have  learned  that  it  is  the  breed  for 
them,  because  of  the  market  demand,  and 
pure-bred  breeders  achieve  success  be- 
cause the  demand  is  keen  for  the  Shrop- 
shire breeding  material  they  offer  for  sale. 
Facts  of  condition  show  that  they  are 
practically  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  a 
utility  sheep  for  the  general  farmer,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  they  are  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  for  those  who  love  to 
have  good  live  stock  as  well  as  to  have 
the  kind  that  are  a  financial  success. 
Therefore  today  the  solid  old  Shropshire 
is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  want 
a  general  farm  flock  and  will  raise  lambs 
to  bring  the  highest  price,  and  also  to 
those  who  are  engaging  in  a  pure-bred 
business  to  derive  satisfaction,  pleasure, 
aud  profit  from  it.  The  Shropshire  has 
done  well  by  its  breeders,  and  will  do 
even  better  in  the  future  because  it  has 
built  up  its  own  foundation  that  has 
stood  the  storm  and  is  not  floating  on 
borrowed  reputation.  It  lives  on  facts, 
and  facts  are  what  count.  The  future 
must  be  judged  more  or  less  by  the  past, 
and  that  is  what  makes  the  Shropshire 
enjoy  its  present  distinction. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All"  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 

160  Eleventh  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  in  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 
Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mall  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

KUHN  m 

412  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  in. 
Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
con  tains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  B-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and  Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.    Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half-barrels ;  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

I Incorporated ) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  (all  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•05  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sntter  1051 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 
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BREEDERS  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 


(Continued  From  Page  497.) 


itself  to  show  the  hog  breeders  of  the 
Middle  West  the  great  opportunity  that 
confronts  them  by  making  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  their  respective  breeds  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915. 

New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  have  signified  their  intention 
of  making  sheep  displays  at  this  great 
show.  The  breeders  from  those  foreign 
countries  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  great  shortage  of  beef  which  has  and 
is  confronting  this  nation  will  in  all 
probability  create  a  demand  for  the  larger 
type  of  mutton  sheep. 

Live  Stock  Assemblies. — It  is  also  the 
intention  of  the  chief  of  this  depart- 
ment to  have  as  many  conventions,  soci- 
eties and  associations  of  those  interested 
in  all  branches  of  the  live  stock  industry 
hold  their  annual  meetings  for  the  year 
1915  in  San  Francisco.  A  hall  of  suitable 
dimensions  will  be  erected  in  the  live 
stock  group  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Lively 
also  expects  to  plan  an  instructive  mov- 
ing picture  show  descriptive  of  dairying 
and  other  features  of  the  industry  at 
large.  More  and  more  the  realization  is 
being  brought  home  that  as  a  State 
thrives  in  live  stock  production,  so  its 
prosperity  is  assured. 

A  Wobd  to  the  Exhibitor.  —  Having 
brought  the  live  stock  of  the  respective 
breeds  as  near  perfection  as  possible  in 
growth,  finish  and  condition,  much  still 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are 
placed  before  the  judges.  Every  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  uniformity  first 
in  matching  up  individuals  for  the  herd 
and  offspring  prizes.  How  many  times 
has  a  prize  been  flung  away  by  the  lack 
of  uniformity  when  showing  groups  by 
putting  together  animals  of  different  sizes 


and  types!  If  any  of  our  exhibitors  feel 
convinced  that  they  cannot  win,  but  for 
financial  purposes  are  willing  to  swell 
the  exhibits,  truth  to  character  and  type 
is  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  breed- 
ers with  perhaps  more  remunerative  re- 
sults than  the  mere  money  value  of  a 
prize.  Many  men  have  injured  their  rep- 
utation by  exhibiting  animals  not  true 
to  character  when  perhaps  their  herd  in 
its  entirety  was  a  very  good  one. 

Breeders  at  all  times  must  keep  in 
mind  what  a  great  exhibition  of  live 
stock  is  really  for.  The  true  exhibitor 
who  is  a  benefit  to  the  industry  and  is 
satisfactory  to  deal  with,  is  the  one  who 
strives  hard  to  bring  out  his  stock  in 
the  highest  possible  standard  and  by  plac- 
ing them  before  the  public  and  in  the 
show  ring  he  helps  to  raise  the  ideal 
of  spectators  and  as  for  himself  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  what  improvement  he 
has  made  with  his  own  stock,  and  he 
learns  how  he  can  make  still  greater  im- 
provement. It  is  also  important  and  de- 
sirable to  know  that  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions are  held  to  help  general  breeders 
to  have  higher  ideals  and  also  to  stimu- 
late the  exhibitor  to  steady  improvement 
with  his  own  stock.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
personal  duty  of  each  exhibitor  to  do  his 
full  part  in  assisting  to  bring  about  these 
results.  Then  when  the  1915  Fair  be- 
comes; history,  California  breeders  will 
realize  what  good  this  great  Fair  has 
accomplished. 


The  Co-operative  Creamery  of  River- 
dale,  Kings  county,  which  is  controlled  by 
local  dairymen,  has  not  only  paid  the 
highest  price  for  butterfat,  but  declared 
a  dividend  of  8%  on  its  stock.  "Payday" 
for  the  month  ending  November  15th  by 
the  creameries  of  Kings  county  is  re- 
ported to  have  reached  the  large  total  of 
$194,000. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
REAL  BIG,  SMOOTH  TYPE. 
Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Greenbacks," 
the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  old  enough  to  breed.  Gilts 
sired  by  "Meddler  Keep,"  the  great  Mis- 
souri boar  who  was  sired  by  "Master  Med- 
dler," said  to  be  the  greatest  Poland-China 
boar  living.  Serviceable  young  boars 
sired  by  "Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep" 
and  whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows,"  are  among  the  cream  of  the  breed. 
Prices  very  reasonable. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY? — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
sto^k  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  Fresno,  Cal. 


MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshlres  for  salt;  good  ones.  Frank 
y.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 


FINE  THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE 
pigs,  sows  and  Boars,  subject  to  regis- 
try.   B.  De  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  CaL 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire.  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal.   


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G  A  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion     Herd   of     Berkshlres;  also 

Short-horns. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes.   


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal.   

S.   B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshlres  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED   O.    L    C.    SWINE.     C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal.   


H0LSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Bos  962. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


DAIRY  STOCK  FOR  SALE— My  dairy 
stock  consisting  of  60  head  in  dairy, 
good  producing  cows,  and  50  head  heif- 
ers bred;  all  high  grade  Holstelns  bred 
to  thoroughbred  sires;  Holsteln  sires 
for  sale:  location  Hickman,  Stanislaus 
Co.  Address  Montgomery  Baggs,  311 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Call, 
fornla  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder. 
Ceres,  Cat 


M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal. — Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BFEF  CATTLE. 


A.  CARTWRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman.  Cal. 


SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster   at   head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith.  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


PAICINES  RANCH,  Palcines,  Cal.— Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland.  Cat— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HEREFORDS — Gay   Lad   6th   heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR 
SALE,  known  as  Flora-s  Raymond  22354. 
Or  will  trade  for  heifers.  He  carries 
a  blue  ribbon  of  both  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia State  fairs  1912.  Also  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine,  young  and  elder  stock, 
for  sale.  They  carry  blood  of  cham- 
pions from  the  East  on  both  sides.  Ed 
E.  Johnson.  Turlock,  Cal. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLS  and  bull  calves. 
Alfalfa  orchard  land;  no  Irrigation  re- 
quired. Gaited  saddle,  driving  and  busi- 
ness horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Locke- 
ford,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holstelns 

headed  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pietertje  Searta  H.  B. 
No.  84485. 
Young  ball  calves  for  sale. 
FLORIBEL  LAND  A.  CATTLE  CO., 
Hardnlck,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  office.  815  Nev.  Bank  Bids;. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  ega  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  or  Boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  closed  my  Shires  won 
1st  and  2nd  on  Four-year-old  Stalllona. 
1st  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  Stalllona. 
1st  on  Four-year-old  Ham. 
l-i  on  Three-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Marea. 
Champion  Stallion  and  Champion  Mare. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  Is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

9pij 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 

Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Clydesdale    Mares.    We    have  the 
largest  stock  on  hand  and  can  give 
you  the  most  horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 

WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralla  De  Kol. 


Aralla  De  Kol.  one  year  28,065.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  six  months .  18,285.8  Iba.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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ASK  ANYBODY  WHO  OWNS  ONE 

POMONA 

*       Deep  Well 

PUMPS 


Write  lor  Catalog 
No.  52  C 


P 

■  Ma 


OMONA 

Manufacturing  Co. 

M.   Pomona.  Calif. 


Pcasc-Bundy-Taylor  Co 

PORTERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Are  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agents 


ALFALFA  BLOAT. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  favor  of  the  18th 
inst.,  with  enclosure  of  letter  from  the 
Stockton  parties  relative  to  bloating,  was 
duly  received,  but  unfortunately  the 
Stockton  letter  has  been  accidentally  de- 
stroyed. I  will,  however,  endeavor  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions. 

This  difficulty  is  experienced  by  many 
dairymen  throughout  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  where  herds  are  allowed  to  pas- 
ture on  the  alfalfa  fields,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  It  is  worse 
on  the  young  succulent  growth  than  on 
that  which  is  of  more  mature  growth, 
even  though  the  latter  is  taller  and  has 
more  growth  to  the  acre. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
great  advantage,  before  turning  into  pas- 
ture, to  let  the  cows  have  a  feed  of  dry 
alfalfa  hay,  or  straw,  as  roughage,  and 
not  turn  into  the  pasture  until  the  dew 
is  off  the  alfalfa — not  earlier  than  10  a.  m. 
After  having  filled  up  on  the  succulent 
alfalfa,  do  not  let  the  cows  drink  water 
for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
bringing  into  corral,  as  the  drinking  of 
water  often  develops  a  case  of  bloat  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  serious.  I  have 
known  of  a  few  cases  of  fatal  bloat  where 
cows  had  only  alfalfa  hay,  but  had  access 
to  water. 

The  feeding  of  dry  roughage  acts  as  a 
gas  absorbent,  as  well  as  satisfying  the 
appetite,  preventing  the  ravenous  crop- 
ping of  a  large  quantity  of  the  green 
alfalfa. 

There  are  a  number  of  emergency 
methods  of  relief  in  use  by  dairymen,  the 
most  common  is  the  gag,  a  short  piece 
of  round  wood  placed  in  the  cow's  mouth, 
held  in  place  by  a  cord  or  strap  over  the 
head.  The  animal's  constant  effort  to  ex- 
pel the  gag,  with  the  tongue,  helps  to  al- 
low the  gas  to  escape  from  the  paunch. 

A  tablespoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  to  a  quart  bottle  of  water,  as  a 
drench,  is  used  by  some. 

A  strong  solution  of  baking  soda  (bi- 
carbonate of  soda)  as  a  drench  is  good. 

A  bad  case,  with  no  time  to  lose,  or  no 
time  to  use  the  above  remedies,  demands 
the  use  of  the  trocar.  Every  dairyman 
should  have  one  and  know  how  to  use  it 
Improperly  used,  I  have  seen  serious  in- 
jury done  to  animals. 

Personally,  I  much  prefer  to  so  regu- 
late feeding  and  watering  as  to  avoid  the 
difficulty.  At  seasons  of  the  year  when 
bloating  is  more  prevalent,  the  herd 
should  be  carefully  watched,  of  course, 
and  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on 
rank  feed. 

This  is  a  serious  trouble  in  many  places. 
One  dairyman  south  of  Modesto  told  me 
last  winter  that  in  his  neighborhood  he 
estimated  a  loss  of  fully  5%  of  milking 
cows  from  bloat  in  the  fall  of  1911.  This 
is  far  too  great  a  loss,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve need  not  occur  if  provisions  are 
made  for  proper  feeding.  In  handling 
a  herd  of  60  cows  for  four  years  at  Los 
Banos,  by  the  writer,  from  1906  to  1910, 
only  three  cows  were  lost  from  bloat,  and 
the  use  of  dry  feed  before  turning  into 
green  pasture  was  followed  all  the  time. 

Hauling  Cream. — In  your  issue  of  the 
26th  inst.,  your  associate  editor  is  in 
error  as  to  what  I  said  regarding  the 
hauling  of  cream,  at  Dos  Palos.  What  I 
did  say  is  this:  "One  wagon  hauls  cream 
for  both  creameries,  no  weighing  nor 
sampling  done  on  the  route;  this  is  done 
at  the  creamery.  His  charge  to  the 
patron  is  based  on  the  space  occupied  by 
the  cream  can,  gathered  daily,  at  $2  per 
month  for  a  10-gallon  can,  $1.50  for  a 
5-gallon  can,  and  $1.25  per  month  for  a 
3-gallon  can. 

You  will  readily  see  the  economy  of 
hauling  over  the  method  followed  in 
other  sections  of  charging  1  cent  per 


pound  on  the  butter-fat,  viz.:  a  10-gallon 
can  contains  about  80  pounds  of  cream,  a 
fair  average  test  is  30%,  and  this  is  24 
pounds  fat  daily,  or  24  cents  times  30 
days,  equal  $7.20  per  month,  as  against 
$2  for  the  same  service  by  the  Dos  Palos 
method,  an  excess  of  cost  of  $5.20. 


Of  course  the  dairyman  will  lly 
select  the  size  of  can  that  his  :t 
will  fill,  thus  utilizing  the  space  he  pays 
for.  The  advantages  are  many,  both 
from  economic  and  sanitary  standpoints. 

C.  A.  Starkweather. 

1132  Tenth  St.,  Modesto. 


Stop  Worrying 

If  the  power  you  are  now  using  isn't  coming 
up  to  expectations,  worrying  about  it  won't 
do  any  good.  Look  around  and  investigate 
some  other  power — "Pacific  Service,"  for  in- 
stance. 

There's  no  worry  connected  with  this  reliable  and 
economical  power.  It  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  do  whatever  you  want  it  to  do.  A  child 
can  start  it  in  operation. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  clean.  There's  no  dirt  connected 
with  it.    It  saves  work,  worry,  time. 

If  you're  interested,  we'll  send  full  information. 

"PacificlService"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  MUNCIE  OIL  ENGINE  RUNNING  A  DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

at  a  less  cost  for  power  thau  au  electrie  motor,  can  do  the  work. 


No  Igniter 
No  Valves 
No  Rocker 
No  Gears 
No  Cams 
No  Dynamo 
No  Magneto 
No  Batteries 
No  Spark  Boxes 
No  Spark  Plugs 


Seventy-five  per  cent  ot  Gas  Engine  Troubles  have  been  eliminated  by  this 
new  power.  Ask  for  the  price  on  the  size  of  engine  you  need.  The  Catalogue 
is  free. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Clio  Your  Horses 

1*     ~  v»vc»  better. look  better, 

and  are  worth  more  than  undipped  horses.  Clip  off  the  thick,  heavy 
coat  that  holds  sweat  and  dirt.  Clipped  horses  dry  quickly,  rest  well 
and  get  more  good  from  their  food.  They  come  out  refreshed  and 
look  and  work  better. 

This  STEWART  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 

is  acknowledged  in  every  civilized  country  on  earth  as  the  £  gQ 

o 


finest  outfit  ever  made  for  horse  clipping.  It  has  all  file  hard  $ 
cut  steel  gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  swimming  in  oil. 
Friction  and  wear  reduced  to  minimum.  Turns  easiest,  clips 
fastest,  lasts  longest.  Guaranteed  25  yrs.  Price,  complete,  aeno  I  May 

Get  one  now  at  your  dealers  or  send  for  oar  big.  new  catalogue. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  73g  LA  SALLE  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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Rational  Ways  With  Tuberculosis. 


(Concluded  From  Last  Issue.) 


Test  Unreliable. — This  is  the  most  se 
rious  objection  to  it  as  a  public  health 
measure.  In  fact,  the  best  investigators 
of  the  country  no  longer  regard  it  as  of 
any  value  as  a  protection  to  public  health, 
but  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  in  the  hands  of  the  breeder  and  the 
practical  dairyman.  I  cannot  take  the 
time  to  mention  the  many  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  seriously  affect  the 
results  of  the  test.  Doping  and  manipu- 
lation are  often  resorted  to  by  the  un- 
scrupulous. The  authorities  all  tell  you 
that  an  animal  will  probably  not  react 
within  three  or  four  months  after  a  pre- 
vious test  has  been  applied.  The  toxic 
liquor  used  in  the  test  is  the  same  as  that 
secreted  in  the  system  of  the  living  ani- 
mal by  the  active  bacilli  present.  If  the 
small  quantity  of  this  liquor  used  in  a 
test  will  negative  any  further  reaction  for 
three  or  four  months,  you  can  readily  un- 
derstand why  an  animal  in  which  the  in- 
fection has  advanced  to  the  condition  of 
disease,  and  the  system  has  become  loaded 
with  this  same  toxic  liquor,  will  not  react 
to  the  test.  The  usual  city  ordinance 
based  on  this  test  alone,  which  places  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Health  Department 
on  the  milk  of  such  a  diseased  cow,  is  a 
greater  menace  to  public  health  than  the 
disease  itself.  The  confiding  mother  who 
buys  it  for  her  child  is  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  false  security. 

No  experiments  have  ever  shown  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk 
except  where  the  disease  had  become  suffi- 
ciently generalized  to  involve  the  udder. 
The  bacilli  are  not  found  in  the  blood. 
Normal  blood  is  one  of  the  best  disin- 
fectants known,  and  but  few  pathogenic 
germs  can  survive  in  the  blood.  They  are 
more  likely  to  travel  in  the  lymph  ducts. 
No  bacilli  have  ever  been  found  in  the 
excreta  except  where  the  disease  had  in- 
volved the  intestines  or  lungs.  Expec- 
toration from  the  lungs  may  be  swallowed 
and  pass  out  with  the  excreta,  or  may  be 
coughed  up  and  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
other  animals.  But  most  cases  that  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  involve  the  lungs, 
intestines,  or  udder  to  that  extent  can  be 
detected  by  a  physical  or  clinical  exami- 
nation, while  the  majority  of  such  cases 
fail  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

A  Practical  Application. — A  typical 
Los  Angeles  county  case  illustrates  the 
unreliability  of  this  test.  On  October  28, 
1907,  a  large  dairy  at  El  Monte,  Cal.,  was 
being  tested  by  City  Veterinarian  De 
Biron  of  Pasadena.  The  owners  invited 
Health  Officer  Black  of  Pasadena,  Health 
Officer  Powers  of  Los  Angeles,  County 
Veterinarian  Rowland,  Drs.  Kress  and 
Madison,  and  the  two  Drs.  Pottinger  of 
the  Pottinger  Sanitarium  for  Tubercu 
losis  to  witness  the  post-mortem  demon- 
stration. These  are  the  same  men  who 
championed  the  Los  Angeles  ordinance, 
and  the  elder  Pottinger  was  the  heavy 
gun  usually  pitted  against  me  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  campaign. 

The  seven  doctors  selected  a  reacting 
cow  which  they  believed  to  be  tubercular. 
The  owners  selected  one  reacting  cow 
which  they  believed  to  be  healthy  and  one 
cow  which  passed  the  test,  but  which 
they  believed  to  be  badly  tubercular.  All 
three  cows  were  slaughtered.  The  cow 
se'.eeted  by  the  doctors  proved  to  be  tu- 
b«  re  ular,  but  the  reacting  cow  selected  by 
the  owners  proved  to  be  perfectly  healthy 
so  far  as  the  seven  doctors  could  deter- 
mine from  a  thorough  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, as  no  infection  could  be  found; 
while  the  cow  which  had  passed  the  test 
proved  to  be  rotten  with  tuberculosis. 

The  daily  press  the  next  morning  fully 


reported  these  facts,  and  Dr.  Pottinger 
still  admits  them.  When  I  quoted  this  re 
port  his  only  answer  was  that  he  could 
not  explain  the  demonstration,  but  that 
he  still  believed  in  the  tuberculin  test. 
On  the  following  day  City  Veterinarian 
De  Biron  of  Pasadena  resigned  his  office 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  longer 
administer  a  test  which  had  proved  so 
unreliable. 

Beef  fob  the  Baby. — We  insist  that  the 
milk  should  be  tested  rather  than  the 
cow.  The  baby  eats  the  milk  and  not  the 
cow.  The  cost  of  equipping  and  operating 
a  laboratory  for  such  work  would  not 
equal  one-hundredth  part  of  the  cost  to 
the  dairy  industry  of  needlessly  destroy- 
ing all  reacting  animals,  and  would  be 
far  more  effective. 

Where  this  method  has  been  tried  it 
has  been  found  that,  while  practically  all 
herds  contain  reacting  or  tuberculous 
cows,  the  composite  samples  of  milk  from 
only  one  out  of  six  of  these  herds  show 
any  tubercle  bacilli  present.  By  taking 
and  testing  individual  samples  from  this 
one  herd  the  individual  cows  responsible 
for  the  infection  are  easily  found  and  re- 
moved. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  health  officers 
give  too  little  attention  to  downright 
cleanliness  and  practical  dairy  methods, 
and  too  much  attention  to  academic  theo- 
ries, to  hunting  imaginary  germs  and  to 
furnishing  interviews  for  the  yellow 
journals. 

A  vast  amount  of  hysterical  nonsense 
has  been  injected  into  this  controversy 
and  the  danger  has  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. 

All  scientific  investigators  up  to  the 
present  moment,  including  the  work  of 
Koch,  the  greatest  authority  on  disease 
germs,  show: 

1st.  That  not  a  single  case  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  has  ever  been  found  any- 
where in  the  world  where  bovine  bacilli 
were  present,  although  eleven-twelfths  of 
all  tuberculosis  is  of  the  pulmonary  type. 

2nd.  That  no  case  of  tuberculosis  of  any 
form  has  ever  been  found  in  an  adult 
over  16  years  where  bovine  bacilli  were 
present. 

3rd.  That  the  only  cases  in  which  bo- 
vine bacilli  have  ever  been  clearly  demon- 
strated have  been  cases  affecting  the  in- 
testinal glands  (and  very  rarely  the  cer- 
vical glands),  in  children  under  5  years; 
and  such  cases  have  been  extremely  rare. 
The  hospital  records  and  vital  statistics 
of  all  American  cities  show  that  such  pos- 
sible cases  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  to 
one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  tuberculous 
cases.  European  cities  show  about  fifteen 
times  these  percentages,  owing  to  condi- 
tions of  living. 

Legal  Failures. — Several  of  our  large 
cities  and  a  number  of  small  ones  have 
adopted  compulsory  tuberculin  test  laws. 
These  have  usually  not  been  far-reaching 
or  greatly  injurious  to  the  dairy  industry, 
for  the  reason  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  dairies  in  such  communities  needed 
to  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  to  secure  a  sufficient  milk  supply. 
The  country  at  large  could  be  drawn  upon 
to  replenish  the  depleted  herds,  and  city 
prices  could  be  raised  to  compensate  for 
the  losses.  But  every  attempt  to  enforce 
such  a  law  in  any  general  community  or 
State  has  proven  a  complete  failure,  and 
has  shown  how  disastrous  it  would  prove 
to  the  State  if  long  continued. 

The  International  Commission  on  the 
Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  in  its  re- 
port published  by  the  government  in  1911, 
advised  against  any  legislation  to  compel 
the  general  testing  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  State  of  Maine  undertook  to  eradi- 
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cate  tuberculosis  by  the  compulsory  test, 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  discard  it. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  after  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
experimenting,  finally  repealed  her  law 
and  forbade  any  city  to  require  the  test. 

In  Belgium  the  tuberculin  test  was 
tried,  but  the  losses  were  so  great, 
amounting  in  a  few  years  to  15,000,000 
francs,  and  with  hardly  any  benefits,  that 
the  work  was  abandoned. 

Germany  also  repealed  her  tuberculin 
test  law  on  July  1,  1911,  and  replaced  it 
with  a  clinical  examination,  as  being 
more  reliable. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1911  repealed 
her  compulsory  test  law. 

The  State  of  Illinois  also  in  1911  on 
the  recommendation  of  her  State  Board 
of  health,  not  only  repealed  her  drastic 
tuberculin  test  law,  but  in  addition  pass- 
ed a  law  forbidding  any  city  to  require 
the  tuberculin  test  of  dairies  supplying 
milk. 

No  other  State  has  had  a  compulsory 
tuberculin  test  law.  All  States  that  have 
ever  tried  such  a  law  have  repealed  it  as 
a  miserable  failure. 

It  has  cost  New  York  nearly  a  third 
of  a  milllion  dollars  to  test  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  her  two  million  cows  with 
no  resulting  benefit,  and  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore, 
Dean  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Cor- 
nell University,  probably  the  leading 
authority  in  this  country  on  bovine  tu- 
berculosis, now  advises  that  even  the  mild 
New  York  law,  which  is  not  compulsory, 
be  repealed  on  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
pense is  more  than  the  State  can  bear, 
that  no  appreciable  benefit  is  resulting 
from  its  application;  that  a  physical  ex- 
amination by  a  competent  veterinarian 
will  take  out  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
animals  that  are  dangerous  to  other  ani- 
mals or  to  the  public;  and  that  this  is  a 
much  higher  per  cent  than  will  be  reveal- 
ed by  the  tuberculin  test  after  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  a  dangerous  stage. 

The  laws  of  many  of-  our  States  in- 
cluding California,  against  importing  dis- 
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eased  cattle  are  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  Any  State  that  would  not  thus 
protect  herself  would  soon  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  diseased  live  stock 
from  everywhere. 

Common  Sense  Regulation. — Any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  tuberculin 
test  should  be  general,  and  not  sporadic 
or  local;  it  should  be  state-wide  rather 
than  municipal  is  character.  We  should 
see  to  it  that  a  law  is  secured  that  will 
safeguard  the  public  health,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  instead  of  blight  the 
dairy  industry.  Such  a  plan  is  entirely 
feasible,  and  such  a  State  law  can  be 
secured. 

Common  Sense  Regulation.  ■ —  The  sa- 
lient features  of  such  a  law  should  be: 

1st.  All  city  health  officials  to  be  given 
authority  at  any  time  to  make  examina- 
tions and  tests  for  tubercle  bacilli  of  the 
milk  and  the  excrement  of  all  dairy  cows 
furnishing  milk  for  the  supply  of  such 
city,  and  any  dairy  animal  whose  milk 
or  excrement  is  shown  by  such  examina- 
tion and  test  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli 
to  be  slaughtered  under  the  conditions 
governing  federal  abattoirs  without  any 
compensating  to  the  owner. 

2nd.  The  official  veterinary  of  every 
city  to  be  given  authority  to  make  a 
physical  and  clinical  examination  every 
six  months  of  all  cows  furnishing  milk 
for  the  supply  of  such  city,  and  every 
animal  on  such  examination  showing 
symptoms  of  tuberculoses,  or  any  other 
infectious  disease,  may  thereupon  be  sub- 
jected to  any  other  or  further  test  known 
to  science,  including  the  tuberculin  test, 
in  case  of  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 

3rd.  Any  animal  under  such  physical  or 
clinical  examination,  or  under  such  test, 
showing  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  may  be 
either  segregated  from  the  herd  or 
slaughtered,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
and  direction  of  said  official  veterinary. 
But  if  ordered  to  be  slaughtered  and  the 
owner  does  not  consent  to  such  slaughter, 
then  three  disinterested  veterinarians 
must  be  present  as  referees,  one  to  be 
chosen  by  the  owner,  one  by  the  official 
in  charge,  and  these  two  to  choose  a  third. 
If  the  lungs,  intestines  or  udder  of  the 
animal  are  found  to  be  tubercular  in  any 
such  sense  a»  to  be  a  source  of  probable 
infection  either  to  humans  or  other  ani- 
mals, then  no  compensation  shall  be  made 
to  the  owner;  otherwise  the  city,  under 
whose  authority  such  official  was  acting, 
shall  make  full  compensation  to  the  owner 
for  the  value  of  such  animal. 

4th.  If  such  animal  is  ordered  to  be 
segregated,  it  shall  thereafter,  for  a  period- 
of  six  months,  be  kept  entirely  separate 
and  apart  from  all  healthy  cows,  and  its 
milk  shall  not  be  sold  for  consumption  in 
any  city  without  first  being  pasteurized. 
After  a  period  of  six  months  such  segre- 
gated cow  may  again  be  examined  and 
tested.  If  at  any  subsequent  examination 
or  test  no  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  or 
other  disease  are  found  such  animal  may 
be  restored  to  the  herd  on  the  order  of 
the  official  veterinarian,  and  its  milk  may 
be  sold  in  the  usual  way. 

5th.  The  city  health  officer  and  official 
veterinary,  at  the  request  of  any  owner 
whose  dairy  herd  has  been  examined,  or 
examined  and  tested,  as  herein  provided, 
and  found  free  from  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis or  other  diseas,  or  after  any  animals 
showing  such  symptoms  have  been  segre- 
gated and  removed  as  herein  provided, 
should  be  required  to  issue  to  such  owner 
a  proper  certificate  accrediting  his  herd 
as  being  free  from  tuberculosis  or  other 
disease. 

6th.  No  milk  obtained  from  any  cow  or 
herd,  not  covered  by  an  accrediting  cer- 
tificate as  provided  in  paragraph  5th  here- 
of, within  six  months  last  past,  should  be 
sold  for  consumption  within  any  city  of 
the  State  without  first  being  pasteurized. 
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Turkey  Fattening  is  Here  Again. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Peess  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Those  who  have  a  good  band  of 
turkeys  to  fatten  this  year  are  in  luck, 
for  a  great  many  have  lost  all  they  had 
or  part  of  all  their  flock.  The  National 
bird  will  not  grace  the  tables  of  a  great 
many  lovers  of  turkey  because  the  price 
will  keep  them  from  people  of  small 
means.  But  in  this,  as  other  things,  one 
man's  loss  is  another's  gain,  and  it's 
time  the  farmer  came  into  his  own  so  we 
are  not  worrying  about  the  high  price 
of  turkey. 

What  we  are  after  is  to  help  those  that 
have  them  to  make  them  weigh  more, 
because  when  the  turk  weighs  well  be 
is  in  good  condition  for  the  thanksgiving 
feast. 

Grading  Turkeys. — To  get  them  in 
good  condition  they  should  be  penned  up 
and  sorted,  picking  out  all  that  have  not 
fully  developed  and  turning  them  on  the 


When  boiling  corn  it  is  better  to  put 
a  layer  of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wash  boiler  than  put  in  the  corn  and 
lastly  the  water.  The  straw  will  prevent 
burning  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
stir  the  grain  at  all.  Of  course  other 
grains  will  fatten  but  not  so  quickly  as. 
corn.  Boiled  barley  is  good  for  a  change 
but  it  is  a  poor  fattener,  boiled  wheat  is 
better  but  the  national  grain  agrees  best 
with  the  national  bird.  Turkey  meat,  un- 
less well  fattened,  is  rather  dry,  but 
when  well  fed  and  gotten  in  good  con- 
dition the  meat  is  juicy. 

Old  Time  Cheer. — Tusser,  in  his  "Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,"  in  1585, 
says:  "Beef,  mutton,  and  porke,  shred 
pies  of  the  best,  pig,  veale,  goose,  and 
capon,  and  turkie  well  drest;  cheese,  ap- 
ples and  nuts  jolie  carol  to  heare,  As 
then  in  the  country  is  counted  good 
cheere. ' ' 

But  though  they  ate  turkey  in  Eng- 


Flock  of  a  Thousand  Turkeys  in  Merced  County. 


range  for  Christmas.  By  having  them  as 
near  one  size  as  possible  there  is  less 
quarreling  and  they  eat  better,  besides 
when  you  come  to  sell  they  bring  a  much 
better  price  than  a  crate  of  assorted 
sizes.  The  price  is  generally  fixed  for 
the  poorest  specimens  and  the  choice  ones 
are  put  down  to  the  valuation  of  the 
poor  ones. 

Now  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
because  I  have  been  there,  so  I  know  it 
is  best  to  put  one  grade  and  size  as  near 
as  possible  in  a  crate.  If  you  must  ship 
some  that  are  not  in  number  one  con- 
dition crate  them  separate,  then  they 
will  get  a  fair  deal. 

Feeding. — Now  for  at  least  two  or 
even  three  weeks  before  Thanksgiving 
the  turkeys  intended  for  market  should 
be  confined  in  a  close  run.  There  should 
be  a  shed  of  some  sort  to  shelter  them 
from  sunshine  and  rain.  At  least  two 
meals  a  day  should  be  a  mash  with  some 
good  fattening  foods  in,  such  as  corn 
meal,  red  dog  flour  or  ground  wheat. 
Boiled  potatoes  mashed  with  a  little  salt 
to  season  and  meat  scrapple  or  cracklings 
then  mix  in  what  meal  or  flour  will  make 
a  good  stiff  dough.  A  little  red  pepper 
or  a  few  pods  boiled  with  the  potatoes 
not  only  adds  to  the  taste  but  aids 
digestion.  And  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  food  that  is  digested  that  makes 
fat  and  flesh.  Corn  should  only  be  fed 
last  thing  at  night  because  it  is  very  slow 
to  digest.  But  if  you  have  managed 
right  the  birds  will  be  ready  for  their 
night  feed  and  eat  a  whole  lot. 

Boiled  Corn. — A  good  boiler  full  of 
boiled  corn  flavored  with  salt  and  about 
half  a  pound  of  tallow  to  two  gallons  of 
corn  makes  an  easily  digested  meal,  and 
if  there  is  anything  on  earth  that  is 
fattening  it  is  boiled  corn.  If  mash 
material  is  not  handy  the  turks  can  be 
fattened  solely  on  corn,  but  in  that  case 
part  of  it  should  certainly  be  boiled. 


land  in  1585  nobody  claims  they  are  of 
English  origin  in  the  inventory  of  one 
William  Sevison,  dated  July  24,  1587,  is 
the  following:  "One  turkye  cock,  iij 
turkye  hens  vj  yong  turkyes  13  shill- 
ings and  four  pence"  ten  birds  in  all. 

So  we  see  that  though  not  of  English 
origin  they  were  common  enough  to  be 
pretty  cheap.  An  English  shilling  is 
twenty-five  cents  of  our  money  and  if  I 
could  buy  ten  turks  for  about  $3.50  I 
would  close  the  deal  without  counting  the 
change.  This  goes  to  show  that  our 
forbears  did  not  have  to  hold  any 
night  sessions  on  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Feeding  for  Flavor. — In  some  parts  of 
England,  and  also  in  this  country,  turkey 
raisers  make  a  specialty  of  fattening  the 
birds  with  some  vegetable  or  other  matter 
to  give  a  certain  flavor.  Mr.  Blitz  Pax- 
ton  when  he  lived  on  his  ranch  at  Healds- 
burg  used  to  have  his  man  fatten  the 
•turkeys  with  a  mash  mixed  with  port 
wine,  but  there  are  not  many  so  extrava- 
gant as  that;  usually  celery  or  some  high 
flavored  vegetable  is  chosen  that  is  liked 
to  give  the  flavor.  Milk  and  corn  meal, 
or  flour  gives  the  white  color  to  the 
breast  meat  so  much  desired. 

Marketing  Turkeys. — In  marketing  the 
usual  way,  in  this  State,  is  to  ship  alive. 
That  is  the  least  trouble  and  really  the 
best  way  when  the  distance  is  not  so 
great  as  to  eat  up  the  profit  in  express 
charges.  For  long  distances  it  is  much 
better  to  kill  and  dress,  but  in  all  cases 
it  is  best  to  have  a  full  understanding 
with  some  reliable  commission  merchant. 
Dressed  turkey  has  this  advantage  over 
live  shipments,  they  are  not  forced  on  a 
market  that  just  happens  to  be  overdone 
by  so  many  Eastern  shipments,  as  they 
can  be  put  in  cold  storage  for  a  few 
days  and  thus  stand  a  better  chance. 
Live  turks  have  to  be  sold  just  about  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  no  matter  what  comes 
against  them.    But,  if  the  shipper  writes 


to  his  commission  man  and  asks  his 
opinion  even  for  shipping  live  turks,  he 
can  generally  tell  his  customer,  or  patron, 
what  Eastern  shipments  are  on  the  road 
and  what  day  his  stock  should  arrive 
to  miss  coming  in  competition  with  these 
easterners.  It  is  always  best  to  treat  a 
commission  merchant  just  as  you  would 
expect  to  be  treated  and  get  chummy 
with  them.  Show  them  that  you  know 
business  rules  and  look  for  them  to  live 
up  to  them  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 


will  treat  you  white.  If  they  don't  then 
make  a  howl,  but  be  sure  you  know  what 
the  howl  is  about  and  that  you  are  after 
the  right  party. 

Dressed  Turkey. — In  killing  it  is  best 
to  first  hang  the  birds  up  by  the  legs, 
then  have  a  sharp  pointed  knife  that 
will  pierce  the  brain,  this  loosens  the 
feathers  and  makes  dry  picking  almost 
as  easy  as  scalding.  Dry  picked  turk 
brings  more  on  the  market  and  the 
feathers  are  worth  more.    And  this  makes 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 

i8P 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal  Oysler  Shell 

Mixed  Meal  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  or 
write  ut,  sendina 
his  name. 


Ask  us 
abont  tbe 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles. 


hi 


ood 


GUARANTEE 


Pratts, 

The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  It,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 



THIS  BOOK  WILL  AID  YOU 
It  is  called 

"CHICKENS" 

Intensely  interesting  and  instructive.  Should  be  on  every  farm 
where  poultry  is  raised.  Contains  chapters  on  Feeding,  Care  of 
young  stock,  Diseases,  their  prevention  and  cure,  and  other  valu- 
able aids  to  poultry  handling.   MAILED  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Petaluma,  California. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

When  you  purchase  baby  chicks  from  us,  yon  are  assured  of  the  best,  at 
prices  that  are  ion',  consistent  nlth  quality. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  firm  in, this  business  and  In  consequence  of 
our  long  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment,  we  are  In  a  position  to 
serve  onr  patrons  to  the  best  advantage. 

Chicks  shipped  by  express  anywhere. 

Send  for  literature  on  this  subject. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  1003.  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


IMPERIAL  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  QUALITY? 

San  Jose  Show :  5  entries,  awards  1st  and  2nd  hen,  1st  and  2nd 
pullet,  best  female,  best  display. 

Stockton  Show :  9  entries,  awards  3rd  cock,  1st  cockerel,  1st  and 
2nd  hen,  1st  and  2nd  pullet,  and  all  the  special  prizes. 
Hundreds  of  grand  young  stock  for  sale.   Eggs  after  December  1st. 

E.  A.  PYKE,  Oroville,  Cal. 
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MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  both 
young  and  mature  stock  for  sale  from 
the  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure-bred 
turkeys  in  the  world.  Flock  headed  by 
"International  Tom",  greatest  prize- 
winning  turkey  in  the  world.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  flock  I  am 
making  special  low  prices.  Buy  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  R.  M. 
Hempel,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Toms,  J10 
each;  hens,  $6  each;  also  Mammoth  Tur- 
key hens,  $6  each.  H.  O.  Yarrow,  Bow- 
man, Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


IMWm^  "I"™  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  DOCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4360  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  lioeka,  White  Wvau- 
dottea,  Light  Brahmaa,  White  Mlaorcaa. 
White  Holland  Tnrkeya. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

HOPLAND 

STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Dept 

HOPLAND 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  01  less 
than  30  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  75%  fertility 
guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
— well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 
ers. 

Pens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Buff  and  White  Orpingtons — White 

Wyandottes — Rhode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 
$75  per  hundred. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
ready  to  roost  at  $50  per  hundred. 

UTILITY  STOCK      NO  CULLS 


quite  an  item  when  there  are  a  lot  of 
birds  killed.  The  packing  should  be 
done  either  in  clean  barrels  or  boxes. 
But  here  again  it  is  best  to  consult  your 
commission  man  because  he  may  want 
them  packed  according  to  his  own  method. 
Anyway  if  you  write  him  he  will  tell  you 
just  how  and  what  to  do,  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  do  these  things  and  you  are  not 
under  any  obligation  other  than  to  give 
him  your  trade  if  he  does  as  well  by 
you  as  the  other  fellow. 

Farmers,  and  farmer's  wives,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  considerate  than  city  people 
they  do  not  like  to  make  others  trouble, 
and  this  very  act  causes  them  to  lose 
dollars.  A  commission  man  that  is  worth 
dealing  with  thinks  nothing  of  answering 
questions  that  pertain  to  his  business, 
because  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
bring  himself  to  your  notice. 

TICKS   AND  MITES. 

Question.  Kindly  give  the  simplest 
means  to  eradicate  ticks  from  poultry  and 
poultry  houses.  Will  the  popular  spray 
for  mites  keep  them  out  of  nests? — G. 
W.  E.,  Fresno. 

Answer.  I  would  not  want  to  depend 
on  a  spray  for  mites  doing  the  work,  and 
yet  it  might  do  it.  I  really  have  not 
tried  it.  But  I  do  know  that  Little's 
sheep  dip  will  do  the  trick  in  no  time. 
It  can  be  bought  from  any  good  drug 
store  as  it  is  widely  used  all  over  the 
coast  wherever  there  are  sheep.  The  di- 
rections will  tell  you  how  to  use  it  for 
houses  and  nests  but  whether  to  dip  the 
hens  at  this  time  of  year  is  something 
you  will  have  to  decide  for  yourself. 
Coal  oil  or  turpentine  applied  to  the  body 
of  the  hen  where  the  tick  is  burrowing 
will  bring  them  out  every  time  but  this 
is  a  rather  tedious  task.  Still  to  make 
a  good  clearance  of  them  it  is  necessary 
to  get  them  all.  Perhaps  a  week  solution 
of  the  dip  sprinkled  in  the  feathers  would 
bring  them  out  or  kill  them,  anyway  it 
is  sure  death  to  all  ticks  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  and  they  have  such  an  abhor- 
rence for  it  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
they  will  leave  the  hens  of  their  own 
accord. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 
POULTRY  SHOW. 


Last  year  Stockton  signalized  its  im- 
portance as  a  poultry  center  by  pulling  off 
one  of  the  best  shows  held  in  the  State. 
The  second  annual  show  of  San  Joaquin 
County  held  last  week  was  even  better 
than  that  of  last  year.  It  was  marked  by 
higher  quality  in  exhibits  and  more  inter- 
est and  better  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  value  of  the  show  as  an 
institution  to  the  county  was  shown  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  local  ex- 
hibitors over  last  year.  The  exhibitors, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  locality  by 
any  means,  but  hailed  from  points  on  the 
Coast,  from  southern  California  to  north- 
ern Washington.  All  the  leading  utility 
and  fancy  breeds  were  well  represented. 
Clover  Leaf  Farm  of  Lodi  and  M.  Dutt- 
brend  of  Petaluma  had  the  best  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  The  Twin  Oaks  Farm 
exhibit  from  Livermore  comprised  chiefly 
Orphingtons  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes. It  was  one  of  the  largest  and, 
according  to  the  judges,  one  of  the  best 
collections  ever  gotten  together. 

E.  A:  Pyke  of  Oroville  carried  off  the 
honors  in  the  Barred  Rock  classes.  With 
nine  entries  he  was  awarded  prizes  for 
first  and  second  hen,  first  and  second  pullet, 
first  cockerel,  third  cockerel,  as  well  as 
all  the  special  prizes  including  the  $75 
silver  challenge  cup.  Mr.  Pyke  was  equally 
fortunate  at  the  San  Jose  show,  having 
won  there  two  firsts  and  two  seconds  with 
five  entries.  Wm.  A.  French  of  Stockton 
was  awarded  the  cup  for  the  best  display 
of    Houdans.     The    Rhode    Island  Red 


honors  went  to  southern  California,  J.  L. 
Harrison  of  Pasadena  securing  the  trophy 
for  the  best  display. 

An  interesting  display  was  a  pen  of 
Golden  Campines  recently  imported  from 
England  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Jacque.  These  birds 
much  resemble  the  Eastern  Mountain 
Pheasant  in  appearance.  They  are  said  to 
be  excellent  layers  and  game  fowls. 

Ed  Hart  of  Clements  as  usual  carried 
off  most  of  the  bronze  turkey  honors, 
although  he  had  strong  competition.  Chas. 
Griffith  of  Pleasanton  had  the  best  turkey 
Tom  and  Maud  Maltesler  of  Napa  had  the 
best  old  hen. 

The  pigeon  exhibit  was  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  Stockton  and  contained  many  rare 
varieties,  from  the  ordinary  barnyard  bird 
to  the  expensive  homers.  The  manage- 
ment set  aside  a  separate  tent  for  the 
pigeon  display  but  so  many  were  put  on 
show  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  an 
entire  side  of  the  big  tent  for  the  over- 
flow. 


Arenberg  Brooder  Stove 

and  1700  sleeping  chicks.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

Riverside,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


POULTRY   SHOW  DATF 

Fresno,  Dec.  11-14.    Russell  Uhler 
Napa  Dec.  19-22.    Wallace  Rutherford  s. 
Oakland,  Nov.  25-Dec.  1.    C.  G.  Hinds  s. 
Petaluma,  Dec.  5-8.   H.  R.  Campbell  s. 
Watsonville,    Dec.    18-21.     O.    A.  W. 
Schuchard  s. 

Modesto,  Dec.  18-21.    C.  E.  Nichols  s. 


Last  week  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  in 
the  New  York  market  reached  the  unpre- 
cedented price  of  72  cents  per  dozen. 


Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad 


POULTRY  SHOW 

AT 

PETALUMA 

December  5,  6,  7,  8, 
1912 

High  Bred  Poultry  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Low  rates  from  all  stations. 
Ask  the  Agent  for  particulars. 


J.  J.  GEARY 
General  Passenger  Agent 


FARM  TOOLS 

Arc  Favorably  Known 


The 

MONARCH 
CULTIVATOR 
is  only  one 
of  the 

KILLEFER 
Family 


THE  MONARCH  CULTIVATOR       rStt^t  *S JS" 

among  orchardists  where  deep  cltivation  is  desired.  By  arrangement  of  the 
levers,  the  Monarch  can  be  operated  level  or  deeper  on  one  side  and  held  in 
that  position.  It  is  the  strongest  chisel-tooth  Cultivator  on  the  market.  We 
make  special  hard  steel  chisel  points  that  will  outwear  all  others.  The  Mon- 
arch is  a  Monarch,  and  absolutely  the  best  cultivator  on  the  market  for  all 
deep,  heavy  work.    We  guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Write  or  call  on  us  direct  If  your  dealer  cannot  aunply  you 

Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave.,      Los  Angeles,  California 

We  make  special  tools  to  order  for  handling  special  work.  Let  us  know 
what  your  difficulties  are. 
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The  Proper  Way  to  Make  a  Galvan- 
ized Water  Tank. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Breitwiser,  Alameda. 

On  every  ranch  and  almost  every  mile 
of  public  road  and  in  every  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  large  building  in  the  State 
there  are  in  use  one  or  in  fact  more 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  water,  oil  or 
other  material.  No  tool  that  the  rancher 
buys  or  the  county  supervisors  purchase 
for  the  county  use  or  the  manufacturer 
or  builder  places  in  his  place  has  such 
constant  and  continual  use  as  the  tank 
and  yet  to  the  purchase  and  make  of 
none  does  ho  give  so  little  thought.  It 
has  not  occurred  to  him  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  them.  A  tank  is  simply 
a  tank  and  they  all  look  alike  to  him. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  making 
of  tanks  has  heretofore  been  left  to  the 
local  tinner  who  has  no  improved  punch- 
ing or  bending  machinery.  He  makes  the 
tanks  the  same  way  that  his  grandfather 
did.  In  most  cases  the  sheet  of  steel  is 
laid  on  a  block  of  wood  and  the  first  set 
of  holes  punched  by  hand,  tearing  the 
hole  rather  than  cutting  it  cleanly  and 
stretching  the  steel  around  the  hole. 
Then  the  sheet  is  rolled  into  a  circle  like 
a  piece  of  stove  pipe  and  the  other  set 
of  holes  drifted  through  by  putting  the 
rivet  through  the  hole  already  punched 
and  forcing  it  through  the  other  seam 


of  the  sheet.  Thus  the  other  hole  is  torn 
and  ragged  and  the  joint  necessarily 
rough  and  uneven.  Invariably  they  drift 
the  rivet  through  from  the  inside  and 
smash  it  on  the  outside  because  some- 
what easier  work  for  the  boss  tinner. 
These  rivet  points  are  therefore  exposed 
and  rust  on  the  outside  even  if  the 
rivets  are  galvanized.  Then  the  bottom 
is  similarly  riveted  and  cut  in  a  circle 
and  a  rim  bent  up  making  it  look  like 
the  lid  of  a  tin  can.  In  thus  bending  the 
galvanizing  is  cracked  on  the  outside 
where  the  steel  is  stretched  in  turning 
up  and  of  course  this  sharp  point  cannot 
be  covered  in  soldering  as  cannot  the 
points  of  the  rivets  on  the  outside.  Then 
the  sides  are  riveted  to  the  bottom  and 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  tight 
fit  so  that  the  bottom  and  side  invariably 
are  hammered  and  buckled  together  in 
the  attempt  and  the  galvanizing  further 
cracked  off  around  the  bottom.  If  the 
tank  is  a  deep  one  the  sections  are  first 
riveted  together  like  pieces  of  stove  pipe 
and  then  similarly  riveted  together. 
Such  a  joint  is  never  perfectly  tight  and 
cannot    be    by    this    method    and  there 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
911-910  Crocker  Building,   San  Francisco. 
Established  I860. 


EA.TON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


again  is  a  buckled  and  cracked  joint  in 
the  attempt.  A  tank  made  thus  cannot 
look  neat  and  smooth  on  the  outside  but 
is  full  of  buckles  and  hollows  and  in  a 
short  time  every  rivet  is  rusty  and  the 
cracked  galvanizing  is  showing  rusty 
spots.  This  construction  is  nothing  short 
of  negligence  and  such  a  tank  is  an  eye- 
sore to  a  mechanic  and  a  loss  to  the 
buyer.  But  it  is  the  way  all  tanks  have 
heretofore  been  made.  There  is  a  much 
better  way  which  is  now  described.  It 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  proper  way  to  make  a  galvanized 
water  or  oil  tank  so  that  it  is  neat  look- 
ing on  the  outside,  does  not  rust,  is  not 
buckled  and  will  not  bend  in  or  rust  out 
at  the  bottom  is  just  as  easy  and  costs 
no  more  than,  the  dirty  shoddy  way  they 
are  now  made.  The  first  requisite  is  a 
strong  punching  machine  arranged  so 
that  the  two  sheets  making  the  joint  can 
be  punched  at  once  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  When  opened  up  the  rivets  can 
be  put  in  without  drifting  either  sheet. 
The  joints  are  smooth  and  lay  together 
tightly  and  when  smashed  on  the  inside, 
as  they  always  are,  there  is  no  buckled 
or  rough  appearance  to  the  joint  and  the 
tank  is  almost  watertight  even  before 
soldering.  The  rivet  heads  are  on  the 
outside  and  being  galvanized  do  not  rust 
on  the  outside.  The  seams  are  upright 
and  there  is  no  need  of  the  stove  pipa 
joint  of  the  other  style  unless  the  tanks 
are  exceedingly  deep,  which  is  not  usually 
the  case  except  in  very  large  tanks  not 
commonly  used.  Before  the  bottom  is 
inserted  an  angle  iron  hoop  is  riveted 
around  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  this 
cylindrical  side  and  by  beginning  at  one 
end  of  the  hoop  to  rivet  the  hoop  fits 
tightly  so  there  is  no  buckle.  The  bot- 
tom hoop  is  placed  up  from  the  bottom 
edge  the  width  of  the  angle  iron  hoop. 
Now  the  side  is  bent  out  at  the  bottom 
for  which  purpose  the  bottom  angle  iron 
hoop  forms  the  anvil  and  the  sheet  of 
steel  is  stretched  in  bending  on  the  in- 
side of  the  tank  instead  of  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bottom  as  in  the  old  style 
way.  All  the  rivet  holes  have  been 
previously  punched  in  the  angle  iron  hoop 
and  these  holes  act  as  a  punch  die  for 
punching  the  holes  in  the  side  sheet 
mentioned  after  it  is  bent  out  as  stated. 
Thus  a  clean  cut  rivet  hole  is  assured  as 
well  as  a  tight  fit  against  the  angle  iron 
hoop  if  a  properly  made  punch  is  used 
which  "fills  the  hole  in  the  angle  iron  as 
it  should. 

Next  the  bottom  sheet  is  riveted  to- 
gether by  punching  all  holes  on  the  same 
machine  and  putting  the  heads  of  the 
rivets  on  the  bottom.  It  is  cut  the 
diameter  of  the  outside  of  the  angle  iron 
hoop  of  the  bottom  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion and  riveted  to  the  side  sheet  and 
angle  iron  hoop  placing  the  galvanized 
head  of  the  rivet  on  the  bottom  as  be- 
fore and  riveting  the  point  on  the  angle 
iron  hoop.  In  this  method  every  rivet 
hole  is  a  machine  punched  one  clean  cut 
and  not  stretched  or  torn  ragged  as  in 
the  old  style  method.  Every  rivet  point 
is  smashed  on  the  inside  of  the  tank  and 
the  bend  of  the  side  sheet  is  on  the 
inside.  Therefore  in  soldering  on  the 
inside  every  rivet  point  and  the  cracked 
portion  of  the  galvanizing  is  recovered 
and  the  tank  is  rust  proof.  In  addition 
the  angle  iron  hoop  around  the  bottom 
strengthens  the  bottom  and  such  a  tank 
will  not  bend  or  buckle  around  the  bot- 
tom as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
tanks  as  heretofore  made  by  local  tinners. 
It  can  be  moved  or  dropped  and  will 
keep  its  shape.  This  is  the  proper  way 
to  make  a  tank  and  need  not  cost  any 
more  than  the  old  way. 


Ettersburg 

Strawberry 

Plants 


Will  do  well  on  a  greater  variety  of  soils, 
in  variations  of  climate  than  any  known 
kinds.  They  are  bred  for  coast  conditions, 
and  the  fruit  will  stand  up  in  shipping  and 
canning.  The  plants  are  heavy  producers 
of  a  fine  red  berry. 


You  May  Have  a 
Dozen  Plants  Free 


Note  the  photo  reproduction  of  a  bunch  of 
Ettersburg  No.  80  plants,  as  compared  with 
an  ordinary  variety  for  size.  A  dozen  of 
these  plants  should  grow  200  young  plants 
during  next  season. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  send  you 

one  dozen  of  these  plants  by  mail,  free,  if 
your  subscription  is  paid  to  Jan.  1st,  1914, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  them 
at  this  time.  After  Jan.  15th,  if  there  are 
any  left,  Mr.  Etter  will  sell  them  for  $1.25 
per  dozen. 


Read  the  Rules- 
Then  Act  Quick 


If  your  subscription  is  paid  to  1914  send  us 
a  request  and  you  will  get  a  dozen  plants. 
If  your  subscription  is  paid  part  of  the  year, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  send  us  a  remittance 
to  cover  the  balance  of  the  time,  or  better 
still,  send  $2  for  a  year  in  advance,  and  re- 
quest the  plants.  The  above  rule  was 
adopted  before  the  offer  was  made  public 
and  cannot  be  altered.  Every  mail  is  bring- 
ing us  many  orders  for  the  plants,  so  do 
not  delay.  No  plants  will  be  sent  out  be- 
fore January  1st.  This  offer  will  be  good 
until  Jan.  15th,  and  no  longer.  Send  all 
orders  to 
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GOVERNMENT  REPORT  ON  FRUIT 
FLIES. 


The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  has 
come  into  prominence  through  the  deter- 
mined efforts  made  by  Californians  to 
check  its  entrance  into  the  United  States, 
ia  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  report  just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  says  that  the  entrance  of 
the  fly  would  practically  end  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  West  and  South. 

"There  can  be  no  question,"  says  the 
report,  "that  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
is  a  most  serious  drawback  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  country 
where  it  is  established.  Indeed,  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruits  is  scarcely  possible  in 
the  worst  infested  regions. 

"The  fruit-growing  industry  of  Ber- 
muda was  practically  destroyed  may  years 
ago  by  the  introduction  of  the  insect  into 
that  island.  Its.  introduction  into  the 
United  States,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
a  calamity  to  the  orchard  interests  of 
our  most  southern  States  and  of  Califor- 
nia, in  which  regions  it  would  find  con- 
ditions very  similar  to  those  in  countries 
where  it  now  exists  in  most  destructive 
numbers." 

The  insect  first  came  into  prominence 
in  1829,  when  whole  cargoes  of  oranges 
shipped  from  the  Azores  to  the  London 
markets  were  found  to  be  infested,  and 
did  not  bring  the  value  of  the  freight 
charges.  Peaches,  apricots,  figs,  lemons, 
pears,  quinces,  plums,  nectarines,  guaves, 
apples,  citrons,  mangoes,  pumpkins,  ba- 
nanas, tomatoes,  pineapples  and  persim- 
mons have  suffered  from  the  scourge,  and 
once  established  hardly  any  variety  is  im- 
mune. 

The  report  says  the  worst  infected  sec- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  the  resi- 
dence section  of  Honolulu,  and  it  is  from 
this  spot  that  the  greatest  danger  to  Cali- 
fornia threatens. 

The  department  admits  that  no  effective 
means  of  controlling  the  pest  has  been 
found,  and  suggests  that  all  possible 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country.  The  energetic 
measures  taken  by  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  authorities  are  warmly  com- 
mended in  the  report. 


FIND  THE  MARKET  FIRST. 

To  enthusiastic  beginners  on  small 
farms  who  have  asked  us  what  they 
can  grow  to  advantage,  we  have  always 
had  to  answer  that  growing  a  crop  is 
only  half  the  question,  and  the  smaller 
half  of  it  too,  if  such  a  thing  can  be. 
Dexter  Field,  an  old  operator  in  small 
farming  in  Oregon  puts  it  in  the  Home- 
stead this  way: 

."What  can  I  grow  on  a  small  tract  of 
five  acres  of  land,  with  the  least  labor  and 
the  greatest  money  returns?" 

This  question  was  asked  by  the  owner 
of  the  tract,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  go 
on  the  place  and  make  a  home,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  he  should  do  in 
order  to  make  his  living  from  the  place. 
I  will  say  to  him:  Decide  on  what  you 
want  to  do,  and  then  find  a  market — or  if 
there  is  no  market,  make  one,  and  go  slow 
Until  you  have  the  market.  Why  grow 
five  acres  of  cabbage  and  not  know  where 
you  are  to  sell  it  until  it  is  ready  for  sale 
and  then  have  it  spoil  on  your  hands? 
Why  grow  an  acre  or  two  of  celery  back 
somewhere  in  the  country  and  know 
nothing  about  the  market  until  it  is 
ready  for  placing  on  the  market?  See 
where  your  market  is  first,  then  supply  it. 
There  is  no  use  in  developing  lands  any 
faster  than  the  produce  grown  on  such 
tracts  can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  1  owne 

Dealeri  in  37  first  STREET  san  francisco 
DA  DPP  Blake,  Moffit&Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/vrciv  Blake.  McFallACo.,  Portland.  Ore 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


A  Power  house  orj_Wheeb! 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFC  CO. 

40  Park  St.  '(.Washington.  Wis. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors   San  Francisco.Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


Gilson     m  w  purposesh 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  Oil*  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES  J 
S18  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX!  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.    WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO-   Fifth  and  Bryant  Stm.,  Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 


FACTORIES  i 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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P|  Our  stuck  includes  a  magnificent  assort- 

Ol  IIVULIO  ment  of  shrubs  for  almost  every  orna- 
mental purpose —  including  Altheas,  Elders,  Ligustrum, 
Lilac,  etc. 

DA  I  \A  ^  No  plants  are  more  decorative  for 
*  /•  L  It  I O  indoors  or  out.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  in  boxes  and  tubs,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  open  ground,  and  are  well  established. 


We 
Grow 
i  :\  erj  i IiIhr 
That 


EVERGREENS 


pr 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


It  makes  no  difference  what  you  may  want  to  plant — 
either  fruit  or  ornamental — we  can  supply  you,  and 
with  absolutely  best  quality  stock,  carefully  dug  and 
packed  in  Al  shape — and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
This  is  a  very  important  point,  as  it  usually  takes 
several  years  to  learn  the  results  of  your  labors.  Ask 
us  for  prices  on  apples,  apricots,  almonds,  olives, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  lemons,  oranges,  pomelos,  or 
anything  else  that  you  may  be  figuring  on  planting. 

Burbank's  Newest  Fruits 

We  are  the  authorized  introducers  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  newest  creations  in  fruits,  berries,  etc.  Write 
for  further  details  or  send  25c  for  our  book  "New 
Products  of  the  Trees" — beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors. 

"  California  Horticulture  " 

— the  fruit  growers'  guide,  is  a  veritable  compendium 
Of  information  for  every  planter.  Describes  200  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  120  pages.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Gives  valuable  data  on  planning,  planting,  pruning,  etc. 
Price  2f>c  postpaid.    Write  for  it  today. 


We  take 
particular 
Ide  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  our 
stock    of    evergreen    trees  and 
shrubs — Acacias,  Cypress,  Deodars, 
California  Redwood,  etc.,  etc. 

POSF  S  Hardy,  fleld- 
IWOLO grown.  Pine, 
vigorous  roots  and  heavy 
tops.     All  the  best  and 
most  wanted  varieties. 

Write   for    1013-1911    Viiiiunl  IHu> 

(ruled  Price  CataloatM — Free. 

Our  new  1912-1913  Catalogue  is 
just  off  the  press  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request  to  any  address. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $2000005 

ANCHER 


URSERIES\ 

GEO.CROEDING  PRE&andmGR 
Box  18  Tresno, California 


CHOWCHILLA  RANCH 


108,000  ACRES 


"Lone  Willow,"  one  of  the  "3  Mowing  wells  that  made  Chow- 
chllla  famous. 

Mr.  Farmer!  Just  stop  and  tigure  what  you  could  do  with  40  acros  of 
smooth,  fertile  valley  land,  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa,  located 
only  150  miles  from  such  markets  as  San  Francisco,  on  which  you  could  have 
an  artesian  well  flowing  7  1!i,6S0  gallons  of  pure  water  every  24  hours,  and 
with  alfalfa  selling  at  $10  per  ton  in  the  field. 

Chowohllla  Ranch,  10S.000  acres  of  choice  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  located 
In  the  center  of  the  Sail  Joaquin  Valley  in  the  Counties  of  Merced  and  Madera, 
has  this  soil  and  these  wells  and  is  now  being  cut  up  in  small  farms  and 
offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $lu0  to  $125  per  acre  on  easy  terms. 
From  one  to  three  more  cuttings  of  alfalfa  per  season  than  is  possible  by 
canal  irrigation.  Take  advantage  of  the  chance  to  make  an  early  selection 
of  a  good  farm.    Write  us  for  particulars. 


UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  CO. 


742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Regarding  Raisins. 

[After  the  depressing  reports  from  Fres- 
no county  regarding  the  raisin  market 
that  have  been  current  for  many  weeks, 
it,  is  refreshing  to  read  of  the  improved 
situation  as  a  result  of  imperative  de 
mpnds  lor  California  raisins  from  the 
Astern  jobbers,  which  demand,  appar- 
ently, left  the  packers  no  other  resource 
but  to  go  into  the  field  and  bid;  and 
as  all  received  practically  the  same  in- 
structions at  the  same  time  from  their 
Eastern  correspondents,  the  bidding  must 
have  carried  a  joyous  note  to  the  grow- 
ers Willi  stock  still  on  hand.  Sultanas 
and  Thompsons  are  now  worth '3M>  to 
:;%c,  some  fancy  lots  having  touched  4c, 
and  Muscats  are  also  bought  up  readily 
at  2%  to  2 !-c.  Eastern  reports  indicate 
an  increased  demand  at  still  higher  prices 
as  the  holidays  draw  nearer,  and  several 
packers  are  reported  to  have  been  caught 
short.  Eastern  prices  are  given  as  5c 
for  fancy  goods  and  4JGc  for  choice. 


Portland  Products  and  Dairy  Shows. 

During  the  week  the  Pacific.  Northwest 
hand  Products  Show  was  held  at  Port- 
land, where  all  the  principal  varieties  of 
soil  product  were  shown.  There  were 
exhibits  of  products  from  irrigated  dis- 
tricts and  others  from  non-irrigated  and 
dry-farming  sections  of  the  Northwest 
States  and  British  Columbia,  all  arranged 
in  attractive  booths  for  the  education  of 
the  thousands  who  viewed  the  displays 
during  the  week. 

At  the  Union  Stockyards  in  the  same 
city  the  first  International  Dairy  Show 
has  also  been  running  all  week  the  ex- 
hibits of  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Guernseys, 
and  Ayrshires  including  quite  a  number 
of  animals  that  have  won  international 
honors.  During  the  week  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  handling  cattle  lor 
slaughter  and  for  dairy  purposes  have 
been  given. 

Lindsay  Oranges  Held  Up. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  week,  over  150 
cars  of  oranges  had  been  shipped  from 
Lindsay,  Tulare  county,  this  season;  but 
on  account  of  six  cars  having  been  held 
up  by  the  Government  at  Proviso,  111., 
near  Chicago,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
pure  food  law,  growers  are  inclined  to 
withhold  further  shipments  until  the  mat 
ter  is  settled  in  the  courts  The  pure- 
food  inspectors  charge  that  the  orang?s 
have  been  colored  artificially,  but  Man 
ager  Grassley,  of  the  California  Citrus 
Fruit  Exchange  at  Lindsay,  affirms  the 
fruit  had  not  been  stained  or  colored, 
but  was  picked  green  and  "sweated"  in 
the  warehouse  to  bring  out  the  coloring, 
as  had  been  the  custom  in  former  years. 
No  previous  complaint  had  been  made, 
and  Mr.  Grassley  was  confident  the  charg" 
would  net  be  sustained. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

\V.  M.  Carruthers  last  week  shipped  to 
Peru.  South  America,  five  fine  Berkshire 
sows  and  two  boars.  The  animals  were 
bred  by  S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa. 

John  Crosson,  of  Starr  valley  near  Elko, 
Nevada,  claims  to  own  the  champion 
heavyweight  steer  in  a  four-year-old, 
weighing  2200  pounds.  The  mother  of 
the  steer  is  famed  for  her  heavyweight 
offspring,  a  three-year-old  already  com 
ing  close  in  weight  to  this  champion. 

pairymen  and  businessmen  of  Live  Oak. 
Sutter  county,  are  taking  the  initial  steps 
and  obtaining  all  data  on  the  present  pro- 
duction and  future  prospects  of  increased 
production  of  the  local  dairies,  with  a 


view  to  the  establishment  of  a  creamery 
for  that  district. 

The  creameries  of  Tulare  county,  on 
the  15th  inst,  paid  out  $109,554  for  but] 
terfat,  etc.,  received  from  the  local  dairy- 
men for  the  preceding  30  days.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  "payday"  in  the 
history  of  the  Tulare  dairying  industry 

N.  J.  Sever,  of  Hughson.  Stanislaus 
county,  purchased  29  Holstein  milch  cows 
in  Tulare  last  week.  Mr.  Sever  is  just 
starting  up  in  the  dairy  business  in  the 
Turlock  district. 


The  board  of  city  trustees  of  Hanford 
passed  a  new  hog-shipping  ordinance 
which  provides  that  hogs  brought  to  that 
town  for  shipment  cannot  be  kept  in  the 
railroad  corrals  more  than  24  hours  before 
shipment,  and  prohibits  feeding  the  hogs 
in  the  corrals. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  have  purchased 
the  Swift  &  Co.  creamery  at  Arlynda. 
Humboldt  county,  and  patrons  will  now 
be  paid  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for 
their  deliveries. 

H.  P.  Cowan,  of  Modesto,  sold  a  young 


\lti:  \m    LOOKING  FOR  A  BOMB. 
It  v  \<  II  OR  oiu  ll  IRDI 


GKT  IT 

IN    I  III;  BEAUTIFUL   MOUNT  DIABLO 
COI  NTHY. 


Just  Back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills. 
Tbafs  the  Country  Worth  While. 

Settle  the  Home  Question 

NOW. 


What  will  3  years  do? 
DON"]    \\  Ml 

until  the  Oakland  &  Anitoeh  Railway  is 
running  regular  trains. 


DO  BIT  \\  M  l 

until  Hi.-  country  is  prettv  well  subdivided 
and  sold. 


DON'T  WAIT 

until  values  double,  treble  or  go  even 
higher. 


DONT  \\  m  i 

until  we  have  five  times  as  manv  people 
living  in  the  valley. 


DON'T  \\  Al  l 

3  years  and  then  say  you  are  sorry  you 
did  not  buy  3  years  AGO. 


SETTLE   loin    HOME  LAND  QUESTION 
NOW. 


<>l  i:    TERMS   ARB    LIBERAL  I 

you  ran  buy  $1,000  worth  of  any  of  our 
lands  by  paving  onlv 

*14.14  CASE 
and 

$14.14  MONTHLY. 

These  Payments  include  principal,  interest 
and  taxes. 


You  get  immediate  possession  of  the  land. 

Our  valley  is  small  and  the  Oakland  & 
Antioeh  Electric  Railway  does  not  go 
i  :\  ER1  \\  HERB. 

Make  your  selection  now  and  save  monev. 
We  have  a  beautiful  valley;  climatic  con- 
ditions are  Ideal,  healthful  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. You  can  grow  anything  grown  in 
California,  and 


I'll  Mil;  ONLY  I  HOUR'S  RIDE  IM 
ELECTRIC  THMN  FROM  \  MILLION 
I'EOI'I.E. 


LIVE   IN    THE   COUNTRY!  KEEP 
POSITION    IN   THE  CITY, — THAT'S  THE 
\\  \  1  TO  SAVE  HONEY. 


CALL  AT  Ol  It  OFFICE  OH   WHITE  FOR 
CIRCI  L  IRS. 

office  open  on  Monday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings. 


R.  N.  Ill  RHESS  COMPA  SI. 
7:i4  Market  Street,  San  FrancUie©. 
BRANCH  OFFICE: 

ISM  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LAKE  COUNTY 
GeoJ>.M?Near,  Pefaluma.Cal. 
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Holstein  bull  each  to  J.  R.  Coon  aud  J. 
.!.  r>e  Lamater  of  Salida.  Mr.  Cowan's 
Holsteins  were  prominent  at  both  Sacra- 
mento and  local  fairs. 

A.  R.  Barker,  of  Modesto,  bought  from 
Robert  Kimble,  of  Hanford,  a  carload 
of  Holsteins.  Barker  also  bought  two 
Durhams,  the  latter  being  from  the  stock 
of  .John  Lynch  of  Petaluma. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  weekly  letter  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors  says  that  up  to  Nov. 
18th  there  had  been  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  season  13,302  cars,  as 
against  12,426  cars  of  deciduous  fruits 
last  year.  This  week  will  mark  the  prac- 
tical finish  of  the  season,  there  being  but 
a  few  cars  of  pears  and  some  Emperor 
grapes  left  at  this  time.  This  year  grow- 
ers of  the  latter  variety  of  grapes  have 
been  in  luck,  as  they  have  had  a  strong 
demand  at  good  prices.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  give  a  full  resume  of  the  sea- 
son's shipments,  yet  it  may  be  said  that 
peaches  and  apricots  were  shipped  in  less 
amount  than  in  1911,  and  that  cherries, 
plums,  pears  and  grapes  show  a  heavier 
volume  this  year  than  last. 

ATTENTION ! 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading- 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Bach  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  is 
used  in  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  hoose 
about  each  tree,  which  in- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  loss  In  your 
tree  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  in  the  winter 
while  the  bark  Is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned in  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  aach  you 
could  protect  fhefn?  Think 
it  over,  and  write  us  for 
samples  and  prices  or  phone  us  your 
wants — Greene  1325. 

THE  EXP  AN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

935  E.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


FREE  SUIT 


This  well-known  company  makes  this  start- 
ling announcement:  To  advertise  our  high 
class  made-to-order  clothes,  we  will  make  you 
a  fine  suit  to  your  measure  and  give  youachance  to 
get  it  without  one  cent  of  caeli.  Act  quick— before 
someone  in  your  locality  gets  ahead  of  ](ou.  Thissuit 
will  be  the  best  you  ever  wore.  Show  it  to  your 
friends— tell  them  casually  who  made  it. 

We  Mean  Exactly  What  We  Say 

Be  wide  awake  to  this  big  smashing  opportun* 
ity  and  send  in  your  name  at  once.    This  wonderful 

offer  is  absolutely  on  the  square.  We  are  a  well  and  favorably 
known  Chicago  firm  whose  word  is  aa  good  as  a  bond.  If  you 
don't  know  our  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealings,  ask 
National  Bank  of  Republic.  Chicago. 

We  Send  70  Samples  To  Pick  From 

—also  style  charts,  measurement  blank,  tape.  etc..  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part— just  as  soon  as  we  (ret  your  letter— and 
we  prepay  everything.  Remember,  the  time  of  this  offer  is 
limited-we'd  use  a  full  page  if  we  wanted  everybody  to  know 
about  this.  Men  who  have  the  keenness  to  find  this  small  ad- 
vertisement, to  read  it  and  to  answer  it  are  just  the  type  of  men 
we  favor.  So  eend  on  your  name  and  address  to  us  at  once—  NO  W. 

SPENCER,  MEAD  CO.,  Dept.  324,  Chicago 


Standardization  a  Success. 

The  Standardization  Committee  of  Lodi, 
San  Joaquin  county,  announces  that  ap- 
proximately 1000  cars  of  fruit  were  in- 
spected by  the  committee's  men  during 
the_  season  just  closed,  and  that  although 
most  of  the  shippers  joined  the  movement 
half-heartedly,  everyone  is  -  now  a  firm 
convert  and  characterizes  standardization 
as  an  unqualified  success,  which  leaves 
no  question  about  its  being  in  force  next 
year.  Manager  Rich  will  make  public 
the  working  of  the  movement  in  a  re- 
port which  he  will  issue  as  soon  as  all 
the  returns  are  in. 


Citrus-Growers  Watchful. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Democratic  county  executive  committee  of 
San  Bernardino  have  invited  the  Con- 
gressmen-elect of  the  State  to  attend  a 
conference  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
and  to  meet  the  leading  fruit-growers  of 
southern  California.  It  is  planned  to 
take  the  Congressmen  through  the  fruit- 
growing districts  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties and  thus  impress  them  with  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  the  citrus  in- 
dustry with  a  view  to  have  them  pre- 
pared to  combat  any  measure  that  may 
be  brought  forward  against  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  tariff  under  the  in- 
coming Democratic  administration. 


Wine  Grape  Growers  Bellicose. 

At  a  meeting  of  wine  grape  growers 
representing  1000  acres,  held  recently  at 
Clovis,  Fresno  county,  it  was  agreed  that 
unless  the  wine-makers  are  willing  to 
say  what  they  will  pay  for  1913  grapes 
before  pruning  time,  the  vines  will  be 
rooted  out  and  the  land  used  for  other 
crops.  In  discussing  what  they  consid- 
ered a  fair  price,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
1  lie  majority  present  that  nothing  less 
than  $12  per  ton  should  be  accepted. 
Some  asserted  they  would  not  even  wait 
until  pruning  time,  but  would  go  ahead 
and  substitute  alfalta  immediately.  Geo. 
West  &  Son,  prominent  wine-makers,  are 
said  to  be  negotiating  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Lodi  Co-operative  Winery. 


Government  Assists  Dairy  Develop- 
ment. 

In  extension  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  far 
West,  the  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  has  opened  a  branch 
office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  A.  K.  Ris- 
ser,  who  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of 
similar  work  in  the  Southern  States,  will 
be  in  charge  and  will  be  assisted  by  F. 
H.  Bothell,  expert  in  market  milk  in- 
spection, and  G.  M.  Lambert,  expert  in 
creamery  management. 


Horse  Breeding  Farm  Changes 
Hands. 

Clinton  A.  Harrison,  an  associate  of 
John  W.  Considine,  the  theatrical  man, 
has  purchased  from  Alexander  Brown  the 
Woodland  Stock  Farm,  the  purchase  in- 
cluding over  fifty  standard-bred  horses 
of  the  harness  type.  The  farm  consists 
of  60  acres,  including  a  racecourse,  which 
will  be  put  in  shape  for  training  pur- 
poses. It  is  reported  that  Considine  may 
bring  his  horses  to  the  farm,  which  will 
again  make  Woodland  one  of  the  most 
important  harness  horse  breeding  sections 
of  the  country. 


Agriculture  a  Popular  Study. 

In  nineteen  months  the  number  of  spe- 
cial institutions  that  teach  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  increased  by  330,  or 
over  60%.  The  total  number  of  such  in- 
stitutions where  agriculture  is  taught  is 
expected  to  reach  1000  within  a  short 
period. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

WANTED 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  manage 
500-acre  unit  of  alfalfa.  Equipment  sup- 
plied. Man  to  act  as  foreman  on  job  and 
wife  to  cook  for  crew.  State  experience, 
references,  and  wages  wanted,  in  applica- 
tion.   Address  Box  480. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  farmer,  single,  with  up-to-date 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  vineyard  work,  wine  mak- 
ing and  cellar,  wishes  to  change  position, 
now  superintending  500  acres  of  vineyard. 
Expert  nurseryman.  Do  my  own  book- 
keeping. Best  of  references.  Apply  Box 
420,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  Jan.  1  as  super- 
intendent or  foreman  on  ranch  that  has 
a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Eight 
years  with  pure-bred  stock.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell Agricultural  College  training,  under- 
stands feeding  and  testing  cows  for  A.  R. 
O.  records.  Best  of  references.  Box  50, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
ly Bananas.  J.  D.  CARTJTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cai. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist.  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  B'ldg.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — PUMPING  PLANT— 20-h.  p. 
engine,  8-inch  centrifugal  pump  and  fit- 
tings. A  good  buy.  CONELAN1)  WATER 
COMPANY,  Las  Molinos,  Cal. 

Experienced  Texas  melon  grower  wishes 
to  join  owner  of  good  land,  suitable  loca- 
tion to  grow  extra  early  large  water- 
melons. Knows  how.  Wm.  Smith,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.'    R.  1.  Box  13. 

WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.00  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 
With  a  simple  and  perfect  machine,  saving 
80  cents  on  every  dollar  you  pay  out  for 
rope;  30  halters  can  be  made  from  one  ball 
of  binder  twine  costing  40  cents;  150  feet 
of  hay  rope  can  be  made  from  three  balls 
of  twine  costing  $1.25.  Retail'price  $4.25. 
Sent  prepaid. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt   and   Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot .  ..$65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)."  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  260.00 

2— 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a   full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  cail  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  >0- 
acre  irrigated  farm,  Yaqi  valley,  buuura, 
Mexico.  Applicant  must  speak  Spanish 
Huently.  Position  permanent.  State  na- 
tionality, age,  training,  experience,  salary 
expected  and  references.  Address  R  Box 
2,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Missouri 
properties:  Bakery  and  grocery  business, 
$800;  drug  business,  $1500;  business  build- 
ing, $4000;  electric  light  plant,  $6500;  grist 
mill  business  and  building,  $.300;  160  acres, 
$10.00  acre;  general  store  business,  $2500; 
two  dwellings,  same  lot,  $200;  farm  and 
dairy  business.  $30,000;  bakery  and  gro- 
cery store,  $800.  Oklahoma  properties: 
Bowling  alley,  $1000;  153  acres  $8000; 
dairy  business,  $3000.  Wyoming  proper- 
ties: 160  acres,  $20.00  acre.  Iowa  proper- 
ties: Drug  business,  $4000;  store  building. 
$2500.  Wyoming:  General  store,  $4000; 
business  building,  $2500.  Kansas:  160 
acres,  $8000;  160  acres,  $16  acre.  Florida- 
40  acres,  poultry,  tools,  implements,  etc., 
$4o00.  If  you  want  to  sell,  buy  or  ex- 
change properties  anywhere  in  United 
States,  write  FISHER  REALTY  CO  158 
Market  St.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

ATTENTION,  DIARYMEN. 
For  Sale  on  the  Installment  Plan. 

A  320-acre  dairy  farm,  all  in  alfalfa 
conveniently  located  within  three  miles 
of  a  creamery,  well  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced,  with  new  buildings,  consisting  of 
cow  barn  150  feet  long,  horse  barn,  five- 
room  dwelling,  bunk-house  and  creamery, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  artesian  water 
for  irrigating  purposes,  with  domestic 
water  piped  to  buildings  and  to  watering 
troughs  in  every  field,  also  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  power  used  in  creamery, 
as  well  as  for  cooling,  heating  and  light- 
ing purposes. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
man  having  sufficient  means  to  properly 
stock  ranch  with  cows  and  having  a  suc- 
cessful record  in  the  dairying  business,  on 
monthly  payments  covering  ten  years  time 
and  without  any  cash  payment  down. 

This  gives  the  opportunity  of  a  life 
time  to  the  right  man. 

If  interested  address  "Opportunity" 
care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


ARIZONA  COUNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Big  opportunities  in  Maricopa  county, 
Arizona.  Government  reports  tell  of  rich 
soil  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep.  90,000  acres 
uncultivated  irrigatable  land  now  open  to 
settlers.  This  land  will  grow  alfalfa 
wheat,  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  deciduous 
fruits,  grapes,  etc.  600,000  acre  feet  of 
water  stored  In  the  Roosevelt  dam  ready 
to  irrigate  with.  Phoenix  is  growing  rap- 
idly. So  is  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glendale  and 
Chandler.  The  Buckeye  valley  also  pavs 
special  attention  to  alfalfa,  seed,  stock 
raising  and  honey.  Good  schools.  For 
literature  and  full  particulars,  address 
VERNON  L:  CLARK,  Immigration  Com- 
missioner, Dept.  2,  403  Fleming  Block. 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 

Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendo- 
cino and  Humboldt  Counties. 

FORESTS  OF  REDWOOD 

MILES  OF  ROLLING  ACRES 

RICH  VALLEY  LANDS 

HOP  FIELDS  AND  FRUIT 
ORCHARDS 

All  within  easy  and  comfortable 
distance  from  San  Francisco 


Full  information  and  illustrated 
folder  on  request  to 

J.  J.  GEARY 
General  Pass.  Agent 
808  Phelan  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Thanksgiving. 


I 


Thanks  be  to  Thee,  0  God! 

Not  that  Thou  set  the  darkened  sky 
with  light 
Of  countless  stars,  framed  in  solem- 
nity— 

But  that  some  soul  who  suffers  in  the 
night 

Sees  one  star  through  the  window's  little 
pane, 

Aud.  by  that  gleam  of  hope,  first  prays 
to  Thee. 

Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  God, 

For  wondrous  beauty  which  Thou  gave 
the  earth, 
But.  most  tor  loveliness  in  barren  sod; 
A  green  spot  in  the  parch'd  grass — the 
birth 

Of  some  pure,  saintly  life  not  lived  in 
in  vain 

In  haunts  of  wickedness  which  know 
not  God. 

Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  God, 

For  autumn  harvest  men  have  toiled  to 
reap ; 

For    love,    for    home,    for  laughter 
through  tears. 
But  most  of  all  for  seeds  which,  in  the 
sleep 

Of  winter,  wait  for  sun  and  spring-time 
rain, 

Holding  potential  growth  for  coming 
years. 

— Edith  Livingston  Smith. 


Hints  for  Thanksgiving. 


Next  Thursday  will  occur  the  great 
American  day  of  Thanksgiving,  in  which 
old  and  young  alike  will  participate.  The 
several  hints  given  below  by  a  lady  writer 
will  be  of  value  to  many  readers  of  this 
department. 

I'm  not  so  very  particular  about  my 
Thanksgiving  menu,  except  that  I  must 
insist  upon  turkey  with  cranberry  sauce, 
mince  pie,  nuts,  cocee  and  sweet  cider. 
Of  course,  I  have  other  things,  but  they 
are  apt  to  vary  with  the  years.  The  tur- 
key, cranberry  sauce,  mince  pie  and  cider 
are  as  necessary  to  the  correct  observa- 
tion of  the  day,  in  my  estimation,  as  the 
Governor's  proclamation. 

Some  people  insist  upon  soup  as  a  part 
of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  That  proves 
quite  conclusively  that  they  are  not  de- 
scended from  New  England  parentage. 
The  first  Thanksgiving  dinners  did  not 
have  soup  or  oysters  or  ice-cream  or 
grapefruit,  salad  or  any  of  the  "au  gratin" 
dishes.  Why  should  we  have  them  now? 
They  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  idea, 
which  is  to  preserve  this  holiday  in  its 
nice,  cheery,  hospitable,  old-fashioned 
simplicity.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
everything;  but  the  dinner  should  not 
take  so  long  to  serve  that  the  children 
will  become  tired.  And  who  wants  to 
spend  the  entire  day  at  the  table?  There 
are  other  interesting  things  to  do  on  a 
holiday  like  this,  when  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  family  gathering  of  some  sort. 

When  baking  your  turkey,  be  sure  to 
put  it  into  the  roasting  pan  breast  down- 
ward instead  of  having  it  lie  on  its  back. 
You  will  find  that  the  white  meat  is  much 
more  juicy  as  well  as  sweeter  when  cooked 
in  this  way. 

When  selecting  the  vegetables  to  be 
served,  choose  such  as  our  forefathers 
would  have  been  likely  to  serve.  Any- 
one can  see  that  canned  corn  or  canned 
asparagus  tips  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  day,  whereas  onions — say,  did 
you  ever  bake  onions  to  serve  with  your 
turkey?  No?  Just  try  it  once.  The 
large  Bermuda  onions  are  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Remove  the  outer  skin  and  boil  the 
onions  in  boiling  salted  water  and  milk 
until  tender.  Place  in  a  buttered  pan. 
put  a  little  butter  on  the  top,  add  a 
little  fresh  milk,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  brown. 

And  did  you  ever  make  cider  jelly  for 


your  tart  shells?  I'm  not  sure  that  my 
great-grandmother  ever  thought  of  it,  but 
I  know  my  own  dear  grandmother  made 
cider  jelly  tarts  and  my  mouth  waters 
now  when  I  think  of  them.  This  jelly  is 
made  by  boiling  a  quart  of  cider  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
and  a  small  amount  of  sugar,  depending 
on  the  sweetness  of  the  cider.  Dissolve 
a  tablespoonful  of  gelatin  in  cold  water 
and  pour  the  hot  cider  over  it,  strain 
into  a  mold  and  allow  it  to  stand  over 
night. 

A  fine,  long  pumpkin  which  tilted  up 
naturally  at  the  stem  end  was  hollowed 
out  to  represent  a  cornucopia.  Swung 
from  the  chandelier  with  green  ribbon 
and  filled  with  different  colored  fruits, 
rosy  apples,  grapes,  purple  and  white,  etc.. 
it  hung  above  the  parlor  table,  making  a 
charming  decoration. 


Thanksgiving  Games. 


Alter  the  dinner  or  in  the  evening  at 
home,  where  dancing  or  cards  are  not 
enjoyed,  good  fun  may  be  had  by  the 
guests  in  playing  games.  Following  are 
se\erai  suggestions  given  by  a  writer  in 
the  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer: 

We  have  a  bean-bag  game  that  is  very 
popular.  Heavy  canvas,  containing  pock- 
ets, is  stretched  on  a  three-cornered  wood- 
en frame,  each  side  of  which  measures 
three  feet.  This  frame  stands  on  pegs 
that  raise  it  about  eight  inches  from  the 
floor  on  one  side  and  four  inches  at  the 
point  in  iront.  There  are  three  pockets 
in  the  upper  row,  two  in  the  next,  and 
one  in  the  lower  point  of  the  frame, 
which  is  in  front.  Each  pocket  bears  a 
number.  There  are  ten  bean  bags,  made 
of  strong  canvas  and  partly  filled  with 
beans.  The  players  stand  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  frame  and  try  to  throw  the 
bags  into  the  pockets.  When  a  player 
has  thrown  all  ten  bags,  he  adds  together 
the  number  of  the  pockets  containing 
bags,  and  the  sum  is  set  down  to  his 
credit  on  a  blackboard  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Usually,  two  armies  are  formed. 
Captains  are  selected,  who  choose  sides 
as  they  do  in  spelling  schools,  and  one 
side  endeavors  to  make  a  bigger  score 
than  the  opposing  side.  The  children  can 
take  part  in  this  game  with  their  elders, 
making  it  fine  for  family  reunions. 

We  also  have  a  game  that  we  call  "wall 
quoits,"  that  we  play  in  the  house.  We 
procured  a  smooth,  rather  thin  board 
which  we  sawed  into  2  parts  and  fastened 
together  by  means  of  cleats  on  the  under- 
side, making  a  surface  three  feet  wide 
by  four  feet  long.  We  screwed  a  number 
of  clothes  hooks  into  this  board,  using 
those  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
painting  numbers  under  each.  We  tried 
the  board  several  times  before  painting 
the  number  upon  it,  so  as  to  give  the 
highest  number  to  the  hook  most  difficult 
to  hang  a  ring  upon.  We  have  ten  rings 
cut  from  heavy  sole-leather.  The  idea 
is  to  try  to  throw  the  rings  from  a  dis- 
tance so  that  they  will  hang  on  the 
clothes  hooks.  We  play  the  game  very 
much  as  we  do  the  game  of  bean  bags. 

A  simple  little  game  that  fills  in  a  half 
hour  very  acceptably  is  called  "What  are, 
you  thankful  for?"  The  players  are  seat- 
ed about  the  room,  and  one  is  selected 
as  "it."  "It"  goes  to  each  in  turn  and 
asks,  "What  are  you  thankful  for?"  then 
taps  the  floor  five  times  with  a  cane.  If 
the  person  does  not  reply  before  the  fifth 
tap,  he  changes  places  with  "It."  Now, 
that  looks  easy,  but  it  is  not,  and  for  this 
reason:  The  first  person  questioned  must 
be  thankful  for  something  that  begins 
with  A.  Apples,  ambition,  apron,  Alice, 
adversity  would  all  be  good  replies.  The 
next  person  questioned  must  be  thankful 
for  something  beginning  with  B;  the  third 
for  something  beginning  with  C;  and  so 
on  through  the  alphabet.    Try  it,  if  you 


Beaver 

POARD  S3f¥"S 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

BEAVER  BOARD  Is  made  of  se 
lected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form 
and  pressed  into  panels  of  convenient 
sizes,  with  beautiful  pebbled  surface 
— costs  less  than  lath  and  piaster — 
looks  better — lasts  longer.  Measure 
your  attic,  cellar  or  other  odd  places 
and  we  will  tell  you  just  how  much 
BEAVER  BOARD  will  be  needed  to  turn  them  Into  beautiful,  habitable  quar- 
ters. 

Send  NOW  for  free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


For  all  types  of  Gas,  Kerosene   or   Gasoline  Engines 

Use 

STANDARD 
Gas  Engine  Oil 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  specially  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  lubrication  under  high  temperature  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon  deposit  on  cyl- 
inders or  piston  rings. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  other  working"  parts.  It  is  the  only  oil  you  need 
for  your  engine. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Standard  Gat  Engine  Oil.  Pat  ap  in 
barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  lithographed  cans. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


( Incorporated  1 


San  Francuco 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
AND  COOK  WIIH  GAS 

A  Cooking  and  Lighting  Service 
unexcelled.  The  CLIMAX  gag  ma- 
chine provides  yon  with  gas  for 
cooking,  heating  and  llluminiiting 

CHEAPER   THAN   CITY  GAS. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Economical. 
Write  for  prices  to 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Oil  Engines,  Pumps,  Irrigation  Plants,  Etc. 


fancy  it  would  be  too  easy  to  be  amusing, 
and  you'll  find  that  some  of  the  reasons 
given  for  thankfulness  will  be  too  mirth- 
provoking  for  words.  When  "if  has  man- 
aged to  secure  a  successor,  and  the  ques- 
tions begin  again,  the  replies  must  go  on 
with  the  alphabet,  as  if  the  first  ques- 
tioner were  still  at  work. 

Another  interesting  diversion  consists 
of  telegram  writing,  and  this  is  also  a 
strictly  Thanksgiving  game.  The  general 
question  is  asked:  "Why  are  you  thank 
ful?  Reply  by  wire."  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  rule  that  the  words  making  up  a 
telegram  must  begin  with  letters  that 
come  in  regular  alphabetical  order.  The 
writer  may  begin  where  he  pleases,  but 
If  his  first  words  begins  with  G,  the  next 
must  begin  with  H,  the  third  with  I,  and 
so  on.  One  telegram  read:  "Got  Henry 
in  jeopardy,"  which,  as  you  will  perceive, 
brought  the  initial  letters  in  their  order; 
and  it  was  particularly  interesting  to 
those  present,  for  the  writer  really  had 
Henry  iu  a  tight  place  through  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  practical  joke.  When  the 
telegrams  were  read,  they  were  voted 
upon,  prizes  having  been  offered  for  those 
that  were  considered  best.  The  prizes 
consisted  of  small  turkeys  of  papier- 
mache  filled  with  sweetmeats. 


"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  N.  to  Mrs.  N., 
"what  name  did  I  understand  you  to  call 
the  new  hired  girl?"  "Japan,"  replied 
Mrs.  N.,  briefly.  "And  pray,  why  such  an 
odd  name,  my  dear?"  Because  she  is  so 
hard  on  China." 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go  East 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 
Dixon,  111. 
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The  Young  Folks. 


A  Question  of  Courage. 


"But,  Mr.  David,  was  all  these  soldiers 
what  went  up  the  hill  with  you  born 
brave," 

"Well,  sonny,  I  wouldn't  jest  say  that, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  was  all  mighty 
brave  men  at  the  time.  Why  do  you  ask 
that,  sonny?" 

"I  was  wondering,  Mr.  David,  if  men 
like  that  was  ever  scared  of  dark  and — 
and  things,  when  they  was  boys — boys 
as  old  as  me,  Mr.  David?  I'm  nine  and 
a  half  now." 

"Why,  sure,  sonny.  I  done  it  myself 
many  a  time." 

"And  did  you  cry,  Mr.  David,  when 
some  other  boy  sassed  you,  an'  you  could 
not  think  of  what  to  say  back?" 

"Sonny,  do  you  know  it's  twelve  o'clock? 
You'd  better  be  a-runnin'  home  or  you'll 
miss  your  dinner." 

James  Carter  Baird  started  down  the 
path  toward  his  home  filled  with  great 
thoughts.  He  would — would — would  be  a 
soldier,  no  matter  how  much  people  want- 
ed him  to  be  an  artist  like  his  father. 
And  there  would  be  wars — oh,  yes — there 
would  be  wars.  And  he  would  fight  men 
up  hills  like  Mr.  David  did.  Ah,  that 
would  be  fine!  And  have  a  medal!  and 
a  uniform!  not  bright  like  the  soldiers 
in  the  city  parades — but  dark  blue  and 
old  looking,  with  a  hole  right  through 
the  coat  that  you  could  show  people,  and 
they  would  say,  "A  brave  man  wore  that 
coat,  sir.'  And  he  would  grunt  and  look 
out  of  the  window,  like  Mr.  David. 

James,  whose  little  legs  had  run  almost 
as  fast  as  his  thoughts,  was  about  to  turn 
into  the  white  graveled  path  leading  to 
his  door  wben  he  was  abruptly  wakened 
from  his  dreams  of  military  glory  by  a 
shrill:  "Yah,  plush  pants!  Look  at  the 
sissy  wit'  long  hair!" 

Looking  down  the  road  he  saw  the 
butcher's  boy,  a  lad  of  about  his  own 
age,  whistling  merrily  and  banging  his 
basket  against  the  fence  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  performed  his  morning 
duties  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

James  plucked  furtively  at  his  velvet 
knickerbockers,  trying  in  vain  to  see  them 
an  this  boy  saw  them.  They  didn't  look 
strange  to  him.  He  seemed  always  to 
have  worn  trousers  like  these.  Besides, 
Mr.  David  said  that  it  didn't  matter  about 
a  fellow's  clothes. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  so  sadly  the 
long  curls  brushed  about  his  face.  Ah — 
that  was  it!  No  fellow  wore  curls.  The 
little  face  grew  stern  and  resolute. 

He  knew  what  he  would  do — he  would 
cut  them  off.  Yes,  no  matter  how  much 
his  mother  cried,  he  woujd  cut  them  off 
and — what  did  Mr.  David  say? — oh,  yes, 
he  would  light  into  that  grinning  butcher 
boy.  But,  oh,  that  grin!  How  he  would 
hate  to  stand  up  close  to  that  boy  and 
have  him  grin!  And  that  butcher  boy 
knew  about  fights,  too.  He  was  always 
fighting,  so  his  mother  said.  Oh,  no,  he 
just  couldn't.  It  would  hurt  terribly,  too, 
he  knew  it  would.  No — he  was  afraid — 
afraid,  that  was  all. 

"James,  come  in  at  once.  We've  been 
waiting  half  an  hour  for  you.  Sit  right 
down  to  your  luncheon.  Your  father  and 
I  are  going  to  the  city  this  afternoon  and 
must  hurry  for  the  trolley.  Where  in  the 
world  have  you  been  all  morning?" 

"I've  been  visiting  Mr.  David,  mother," 
said  James,  sadly. 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  my  dear?"  said 
Mr.  Baird,  putting  on  his  hat.  "Spends 
all  his  time  with  Dave  McLane,  filling  his 
head  with  nonsense.  Why,  that  old  man's 
shanty  is  a  disgrace  to  the  town." 

"Father,"  began  James,  bravely,  "father, 
you  don't  know  him.  He's  been  wound- 
ed," his  lip  trembled  as  he  thought  of 


all  the  glorious  deeds  Mr.  David  had  done. 
"Father,  he's  the  best  man  I  know  (tear- 
fully) ;  he's — he's  brave." 

"Well,  upon  my  word,"  began  Mrs. 
Baird.    "I  never  thought  " 

"Never  mind  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Baird,  "we'll  leave  James  to  argue  the 
question  of  Dave's  virtues  with  Mary. 
We've  got  to  hurry." 

But  James  paid  no  attention  to  Marv 
as  she  cleared  the  table.  His  little  Irish 
terrier,  Dooley,  tried  to  show  his  sympa- 
thy by  nosing  about,  but  James  only  felt 
the  bitterness  of  his  own  thoughts.  His 
parents  didn't  understand,  that  was  all. 
They  didn't  even  seem  to  know  how 
funny  their  own  son  looked  to  butcher 
boys,  with  his  long  hair  and  velvet  suit. 
They  thought  it  very  odd  that  he  should 
spend  so  much  time  teaching  Dooley  the 
drill  and  tactics  out  of  the  book  Mr.  Da- 
vid had  loaned  him.  Of  course,  they 
couldn't  see  that  he  was  being  captain 
and  that  it  was  all  part  of  his  training. 

James  rose  from  the  table  with  a  sigh. 
Well,  he  would  put  his  troops  through  the 
drill  again  at  any  rate,  for  they  must  be 
ready  for  inspection  tomorrow  morning. 
And  oh! — if  Mr.  David  were  pleased — 
maybe  he  would  give  the  knife  for  a 
reward  of  merit  this  time.  It  had  been 
half  promised — such  a  dream  of  a  knife! 
— four  blades,  a  corkscrew,  and  a  hook 
to  take  stones  out  of  horses'  hoofs! 

"Dooley,  attention!" 

Dooley  looked  bored. 

"Dooley,  get  up." 

Dooley  looked  barely  interested. 

"Oh,  Dooley,  please  get  up"  (dragging 
him  up  on  his  hind  legs).  "How  can  you 
sleep  when  you  ought  to  drill?" 

The  little  Irish  terrier  evidently  didn't 
share  his  master's  views  regarding  the 
value  of  drill  directly  after  meals,  espe- 
cially when  it  involved  standing  on  his 
hind  legs  for  any  length  of  time,  for  he 
persistently  refused  to  stand.  Even 
threats  of  court-martial  and  dire  punish- 
ment in  the  guardhouse  failed  to  move 
him.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  a  cool 
snooze  in  the  kitchen  wood-closet,  which 
served  as  a  guardhouse,  was  agreeable  to 
him;  for  he  smiled  a  contented  dog  smile 
when  James  bundled  him  in  and,  with  a 
stern  court-martial  face,  latched  the  door. 


About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
James  Carter  Baird  stood  under  the  last 
apple  tree  but  one  in  the  back  garden. 
He  had  carefully  chosen  this  tree  be- 
cause it  was  thickly  surrounded  by  bushes 
and  out  of  sight  of  prying  eyes  from  the 
street.  In  one  hand  he  held,  wide  open, 
his  mother's  best  scissors:  the  other  hand 
held  in  position  between  the  jaws  of  the 
scissors  a  long  brown  curl. 

He  had  been  standing  like  this  for 
hours,  it  seemed,  with  the  "Swiss  Family 
Robinson"  ground  under  his  feet. 

The  worst  part  was  over  now,  though, 
— the  vivid  picture  of  his  father's  rage 
and  his  mother's  tears — yes,  even  a  pos- 
sible whipping. 

A  big  breath  now,  and — ■ 

What  was  that? 

Mary's  voice  pitched  in  shrill  screams 
for  "Hilp!"  and  her  apron-clad  figure  dash- 
ing wildly  down  the  road  toward  the 
neighbor's  cottage. 

James  was  frightened. 

The  detached  curl  in  one  hand  and  the 
closed  scissors  in  the  other  proved  it. 

He  ran  with  curiously  tired  legs  toward 
the  house  and  grew  suddenly  sick  to  see 
great  clouds  of  black  smoke  pouring  out 
of  the  kitchen.  Running  to  the  road  as 
fast  as  he  could  drag  his  feet  he  saw  Mary 
heading  the  entire  village  in  a  wild  race 
to  the  house.  As  he  heard  her  scream- 
ing "the  ile  stove!"  "the  ile  stove!"  he 
remembered  his  father  telling  her  this 
very  morning  that  she  was  to  be  careful 
with  >t — and  now — 


A  Proverb  of  Bell  Service 


Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  holy  river 
Ganges  a  great  sage,  by  name 
Vishnu-sarman. 

When  King  Sudarsana  ap- 
pealed to  the  wise  men  to  instruct 
his  wayward  sons,  Vishnu-sarman 
undertook  the  task,  teaching  the 
princes  by  means  of  fables  and 
proverbs. 

Among  his  philosophical  sayings 
was  this: 

"To  one  whose  foot  is  covered 
with  a  shoe,  the  earth  appears  all 
carpeted  with  leather." 

This  parable  of  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  which  applied  to  walk- 
ing, applies  today  to  talking.  It 
explains  the  necessity  of  one  tele- 
phone system. 


For  one  man  to  bring  seven 
million  persons  together  so  that  he 
could  talk  with  whom  he  chose 
would  be  almost  as  difficult  as  to 
carpet  the  whole  earth  with  leather. 
He  would  be  hampered  by  the 
multitude.  There  would  not  be 
elbow  room  for  anybody. 

For  one  man  to  visit  and  talk 
with  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  distant  persons  would  be  a 
tedious,  discouraging  and  almost 
impossible  task. 

But  with  the  Bell  System  pro- 
viding Universal  Service  the  old 
proverb  may  be  changed  to  read : 

To  one  who  has  a  Bell  Telephone 
at  his  lips,  the  whole  nation  is 
within  speaking  distance. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

RngH  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK.  Prop., 
204)6  Everett  St.,  Alameda.  Cal. 


Well,  James  Carter  Baird  leaned  against 
the  fence  and  wept,  while  dozens  of  men 
and  boys  rushed  past  him  with  buckets, 
shouts,  and  confusion.  Oh,  how  he  hated 
it,  and  how  frightened  he  was!  Putting 
his  hands  to  his  face  to  shut  it  all  out, 
he  sank  sobbing  on  the  path. 

A  faint  yelp  came  out  of  that  noisy 
babel  of  shouts  and  reached  the  ears  of 
James  Carter  Baird  through  the  grimy, 
tear-stained  fingers  held  so  tightly  about 
his  head.    He  sprang  up. 

"Dooley!"  he  screamed.  "Dooley's  in 
the  guardhouse." 

Oh,  why  didn't  they  hear!  They  must 
get  him  out. 

Running  down  and  clutching  feverishly 
at  a  man's  arm,  he  fairly  yelled,  "Dooley 
— get  him!    He's  in  the  wood  closet!" 

"Git  out  o'  this,  kind,  you'll  get  hurt- 
ed.    We'll  put  this  out  in  no  time." 

Swish — hiss — on  went  the  water. 

Oh,  they  would  never  get  Dooley  out! 
Dooley! — his  army! 

He  rushed  past  the  man  and  into  the 
strangling  smoke. 

James  Carter  Baird  had  a  distinguished 


visitor  that  evening  about  tea-time. 
Propped  up  in  his  mother's  big  bed,  with 
his  two  little  hands  wrapped  up  in  band- 
ages like  boring  gloves,  he  heard  his 
father's  voice  announce: 

"Jimmy,  boy,  look  who's  come  to  see 
you! " 

Old  Dave  McLane  looked  down  on  that 
bandaged  head,  singed  and  shorn  of  its 
curls. 

"Sonny,  I  ain't  to  stay  a  minute,  but  I 
wants  to  say  that  you're  the  bravest  man 
I  see  in  a  long  while,  an'  I'm  proud  to 
know  you." 

And  James,  hardly  believing  his  eyes, 
saw  him  leave  the  best  knife  in  the  world 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  stump  out  of 
the  room. 

When  Mrs.  Baird  came  in  later  to  say 
good-night,  she  kissed  a  very  peaceful 
vaseliney  smile  and  gently  assisted  a 
greasy,  woe-begone  Trish  terrier  off  the 
bed. — Churchman. 


"Albert,"  said  the  teacher  to  a  small 
pupil,  "do  you  know  what  wind  is  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply.  "Wind  is 
air  that's  in  a  hurry." 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  20,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereali. 

WHEAT. 

Offerings  of  northern  grain  in  this  mar- 
ket are  liberal,  and  with  only  a  mod- 
erate demand  values  show  more  easiness 
than  for  some  time  past.  Some  business 
has  been  done  at  concessions  from  the 
quoted  prices,  but  values  are  not  well 
enough  established  to  make  any  general 
reduction. 

California  Club   $1.50  ©1.52% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52Vj 

Northern   Bluestem   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    1.55  01.62% 

BARLEY. 

Several  ships  are  still  loading  for  ex- 
port, but  the  local  market  is  rather  quiet, 
with  buyers  holding  off.  Values,  however, 
are  well  maintained,  with  no  pressure  to 
sell  on  the  part  of  holders  in  the  country. 
Brewing  and   Shipping. .. $1.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47>£@1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40 

OATS. 

Red  oats  for  feed  are  rather  scarce,  and 
sales  have  been  made  at  an  advance,  al- 
though the  seed  grade  is  unchanged. 
Trading  is  still  rather  quiet  and  the  tend- 
ency in  most  lines  is  downward,  though 
values  are  about  as  before. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Liberal  offerings  of  Eastern  corn  for 
shipment  have  caused  a  slight  decline, 
though  there  is  not  ri'uch  trading  locally. 
The  Egyptian  and  Kaffir  varieties  are  also 
lower,  and  there  is  no  California  yellow 
offered  here. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.50  @1.55 

RYE. 

There  is  considerable  rye  offered  below 
the  last  quotations,  and  with  only  a  light 
demand  prices  have  been  marked  down. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  @1.65 

BEANS. 

Prices  on  all  lines  stand  as  last  quoted, 
and  the  market  shows  a  somewhat  stead- 
ier tone,  though  a  few  descriptions  are 
in  very  strong  demand.  Stocks  in  the 
country,  however,  have  been  considerably 
reduced,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain  dam- 
age is  reported  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
tending  to  bring  out  a  speculative  demand. 
The  greatest  improvement  is  noted  in 
pinks.  The  Shipping  demand  is  only  fair, 
but  dealers  appear  in  no  hurry  to  un- 
load. Competition  of  imported  beans  in 
the  East  has  caused  a  decline  in  limas 
in  the  New  York  market.  The  Associa- 
tion report  shows  737,000  bags  of  limas 
on  hand  Nov.  1,  with  good  prospects  for 
a  clean-up  before  the  next  crop  is  avail- 
able. 

(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    3.90  @4.10 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.05 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

Quotations  stand  as  for  some  time  past. 
Most  lines  are  receiving  more  interest, 
and  a  fully  normal  movement  is  expected 
for  the  season. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  por  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4%c 

Hemp    3%@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    3M>@  4  c 

FLOUR. 

There  is  some  fairly  large  export  busi- 
ness from  this  market,  but  the  local 
movement  shows  little  fluctuation,  prices 
remaining  as  for  some  time  past. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60 

Superfine   

Oregon  and  Washington.. 


@5.80 
@5.20 
4.00 
4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff t. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  show  little  change,  having  been 
rather  light  for  several  weeks.  Local 
trade  remains  quiet  and  featureless,  and 
trade  through  the  country  is  less  active 
than  last  year.  The  mountain  districts 
are  said  to  be  getting  considerable  alfalfa 
from  Nevada,  while  the  coast  districts  are 
well  supplied  with  the  home  product. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  grain  hay 
available  in  southern  Oregon,  and  while 
none  of  it  has  been  shipped  this  way,  any 
further  advance  in  prices  would  probably 
bring  out  liberal  offerings.  Weather  con- 
ditions are  very  favorable  for  next  year's 
crop,  but  holders  in  the  country  are  still 
rather  firm  in  their  views,  and  no  pres- 
sure to  sell  is  expected  before  spring. 

Choice  Wheat  $20.00@24.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00@19.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00@22.00 

Tame  Oats   17.00@22.00 

Wild  Oats    16.00@18.00 

Alfalfa    12.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@1J.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60®  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  general  situation  shows  little 
change,  though  rolled  oats  are  a  little 
higher,  with  light  supplies,  and  cracked 
corn  is  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50(519.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25. 00® 26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    41.00@42.00 

Middlings    35.00(5)37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats   40.00@41.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  buying 
of  onions  last  week,  arrivals  are  still 
rather  large,  and  the  market  is  rather 
weak,  though  some  sales  have  been  made 
at  a  slight  advance.  While  some  toma- 
toes and  other  summer  vegetables  are 
still  coming  in  from  the  bay  district,  most 
of  the  supplies  are  now  from  southern 
California.  Supplies  vary  considerably 
from  day  to  day,  but  as  a  rule  are  ample 
for  local  needs,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
unattractive  stock  offered  prices  are  rather 
easy.  Tomatoes  are  lower,  both  for  local 
and  southern  stock,  and  there  is  some 
shading  of  prices  on  cucumbers  and  sum- 
mer squash.  Green  peppers  and  eggplant 
are  fairly  firm,  and  celery  is  steadily  held, 
while  rhubarb  shows  a  wider  range  with 
considerable  cheap  stock  offered.  Beans 
and  peas  also  show  a  wide  range,  the  best 
lots  bringing  better  prices,  though  most 
of  the  arrivals  have  been  in  poor  shape. 
Artichokes  and  mushroms  are  lower,  the 
latter  being  quite  plentiful. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   25@  45c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   60c@$1.00 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  per  box     75c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Green  Peas,  lb   ■    3®  8c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  Southern,  bx      65@  90c 

Eggplant,  lb   5®  6c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  6c 

Celery,  doz   35@  40c 

Rhubarb,  lb   4®  10c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb   5@  15c 

POTATOES. 

The  recent  buying  movement  has 
caused  little  betterment  in  the  situation, 
making  little  impression,  apparently,  on 
supplies  in  the  country.  Arrivals  have 
been  very  heavy,  and  to  prevent  exces- 
sive accumulations  some  large  sales  of 
very  good  river  stock  have  been  made 
at  inside  prices. 

River  Whites,  ctl   35@  65c 

Salinas,  ctl   1.35®  1.45 

Oregon,  ctl   90c@  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes   1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce 

POULTRY. 

Both  Eastern  and  local  chickens  are  ar- 
riving rather  more  freely  than  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  while  there  is  a  good 
demand,  values  tend  downward,  broilers 
and  fryers  being  quoted  lower.    There  is 


little  market  for  live  turkeys,  which  are 
considerably  lower.  Dressed  stock  is  also 
lower,  with  increasing  arrivals,  and  buy- 
ers are  trying  to  keep  prices  down  to 
23c,  being  able  so  far  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  stock  at  this  price.  Thanksgiving 
shipments  should  reach  this  market  before 
next  Wednesday. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00®  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb          20    @21  c 

do    young   20    @22  c 

do    dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Values  show  occasional  slight  fluctua- 
tions, but  no  important  change,  supply 
and  demand  about  balancing  at  the  pres- 
ent values.  Extras  are  a  little  higher  at 
the  moment,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
advance  can  be  held. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  33     33     33     32M>  33  33M: 

Prime 

Firsts  ..32     32     32     32     32  32 
Firsts  ....31V:.  31 M;  31V2  31  Va  3iya  31 
EGGS. 

A  good  many  handlers  have  had  some 
surplus  this  week,  and  as  the  market  is 
sensitive  at  the  present  high  prices,  the 
tendency  for  several  days  has  been  down- 
ward, extras  being  3c  below  last  week's 
level,  and  still  weak.  No  great  decline  is 
expected,  however,  for  the  next  month. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...49     461':.  48      48     48  47 
Selected 

Pullets... 39 39 V»  40     41      38  39 
CHEESE. 

The  local  market  is  still  in  fairly  good 
shape,  though  both  fancy  flats  and  Y.  A.'s 
are  a  little  lower  than  last  week. 

Fancv  California  Flats,  per  lb  17 '/>c 

Firsts  16yic 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18V,c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. ..  .18V2@19VGc 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  and  raspber- 
ries are  comparatively  large,  and  as  the 
demand  at  this  season  is  limited,  running 
almost  entirely  to  the  best  offerings,  prices 
are  rather  easy  and  most  arrivals  go  at 
inside  figures.  Huckleberries  are  still 
coming  in.  Cranberries  are  in  better  de- 
mand and  bring  rather  high  prices.  A 
few  plums  are  still  in  the  market,  and 
large  lots  of  figs  have  arrived  this  week, 
but  find  hardly  any  demand  and  more  at 
irregular  prices,  the  range  being  about 
40  to  75c.  Continued  improvement  is  noted 
in  the  demand  for  apples,  though  arrivals 
show  no  reduction,  and  the  movement  is 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  heavy  accumula- 
tions in  the  local  market.  Prices  accord- 
ingly continue  on  about  the  same  low- 
level  as  for  some  time  past,  and  there  is 
little  prospect  of  advance.  Practically  all 
the  grapes  now  arriving  are  in  poor  con- 
dition, having  been  exposed  to  the  rain, 
and  large  supplies  and  the  necessity  of 
moving  the  stock  promptly,  cause  low 
prices  on  practically  all  descriptions. 
Pomegranates  and  persimmons  bring  fair 
prices,  but  the  demand,  as  usual,  is  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits. 

Raspberries,  chest    4.00@  11.00 

Strawberries,  chest   4.50@  9.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4@  7c 

Cranberries,  bbl   13.00(514.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35(5)  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00@  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Plums,  box    35@  50c 

Grapes  (per  crate): 

Isabella    1.00(5)  1.25 

Other  varieties   35@  65c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruit*. 

Conditions  in  the  dried  fruit  market  are 
more  encouraging  than  for  some  time  past, 
though  offers  for  growers'  stock  have  not 
increased  to  any  great  extent.  There  is 
a  firmer  feeling  in  nearly  all  lines,  how- 
ever, and  packers  report  a  stronger  in- 
auiry  from  several  consuming  markets. 
The  greatest  firmness  is  in  apricots  and 
peaches,  both  of  which  are  getting  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  Prunes  also  are  notice- 
ably stronger,  a  good-sized  export  business 
having  been  done  in  the  last  few  weeks, 


while  Eastern  buyers  are  now  beginning 
to  buy  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  The  best 
price  offered  to  growers  is  still  about  3'ic 
though  little  can  be  had  under  3c.  Pack- 
ers are  buying  raisins  more  freely  than 
for  some  time,  paying  2'ic  for  most  of- 
ferings of  Muscatels,  and  the  seedless  va- 
rieties are  very  strong.  Evaporated  ap- 
ples are  very  plentiful  and  weak  at  the 
old  prices,  with  little  demand.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "With 
the  steady  upward  trend  of  prices  on  1912 
crop  California  prunes  for  prompt  ship- 
ment from  the  Coast,  the  demand  from 
the  Eastern  jobbing  trade  has  quickened. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  orders  for 
at  least  50  cars  have  been  put  up  to  New 
York  since  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
but  opinions  differ  as  to  how  much  of  this 
business  has  been  put  through.  The  de- 
mand from  this  quarter  seems  to  be  chief- 
ly for  the  larger  sizes,  which  are  grading 
out  very  low  in  point  of  quality  on  this 
season's  crop.  Straight  cars  of  30s  have 
been  unobtainable  from  packers  for  some 
time,  and  now  it  is  said  to  be  impossible 
to  buy  40s  in  straight  car  lots  for  ship- 
ment from  the  Coast.  Offerings  of  peaches 
from  growers  on  the  Coast  are  light  and 
packers  do  not  seem  to  have  much  stock. 
Wires  received  here  yesterday  quoted 
Muirs  at  5VJc  for  choice  and  5%e  for 
extra  choice  f.  o.  b.  Coast  steamer  ship 
ment,  but  the  demand  was  reported  to  be 
slow.  Apricots  are  scarce  in  California, 
neither  growers  nor  packers  seeming  to 
have  much  to  offer.  In  fact,  the  1912 
season's  crop  is  said  to  be  virtually  all 
out  of  growers'  hands.  On  the  little  left 
on  the  Coast  the  f.  o.  b.  quotations  made 
by  shippers  are  9@9%c  for  fancy,  8%(5 
8:V,c  for  extra  choice,  and  7c  up  for  choice. 
While  the  demand  for  California  raisins 
is  moderate  at  the  best,  a  firm  feeling  in 
spot  goods  prevails  in  sympathy  with  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  on  the  Coast,  par- 
ticularly for  the  seedless  varieties.  Re- 
ports from  the  Coast  are  to  the  effect  that 
Thompson's  bleached  are  practically  all 
out  of  first  hands,  and  that  the  scarcity 
of  unbleached  in  this  variety  is  increas- 
ing. Sultanas  are  in  small  compass,  grow- 
ers offering  few  and  packers'  supplies  be- 
ing well  under  contract. 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5    @  5V»c 

Apricots    9    @10  c 

Figs   3    @  31-l.c 

Calimyrna  figs    4    @5  c 

Peaches   4>4@  4i/L>c 

Prunes,  4  size  basis   2%@  3V4c 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2V4@  2%c 

Thompsons   Seedless   3i^c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  citrus  markets  are  in  good 
shape  for  both  lemons  and  oranges  where 
(he  fruit  Is  up  to  standard.  Very  few 
cars  of  old  crop  valencias  remain  In  this 
State  for  shipment,  and  lemons  are  in 
rather  light  supply.  So  far  practically  no 
new  crop  oranges  have  been  shipped  from 
southern  California,  while  the  shipments 
from  central  and  northern  sections  have 
sent  East  less  than  was  anticipated  for 
Thanksgiving  trade.  Florida  has  sent 
fruit  north  in  large  amounts  and  con- 
siderable has  been  received  from  Porto 
Rico.  Florida  is  sending  out  nearly  100 
cars,  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  per  day. 
and  the  prices  j-eceived  are  netting  grow- 
ers from  6.r>c  to  $1.25  per  box  on  the  trees. 

On  the  Eastern  fruit  auctions  last  Mon- 
day. California  valencias  sold  at  Boston 
for  11.86  up  to  $4.45,  and  lemons  from 
$5.95  to  $6.75.  No  sales  were  made  at 
the  New  York  auction  owing  to  difference 
on  cartage  charges.  Other  auction  points 
showed  lower  prices  on  valencias  than  last 
week,  but  lemons  sold  at  good  figures. 

At  San  Francisco  navel  oranges  are  a 
little  lower  at  the  inside  figure,  but  the 
market  has  reached  a  fairly  steady  basis, 
and  present  quotations  are  well  main- 
tained. Supplies  are  now  sufficient  for 
local  requiremeuts.  and  first-class  offer- 
ings are  readily  disposed  of  at  full  prices. 
Other  citrus  goods  stand  as  last  quoted. 
Oranues:  Navels,  box  $  2.25@  3.50 

Valencias    2.50(5  4.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy    3.00@  4.00 

Lemons:  Fcncy    3.50®  5.00 

Choice    2.00®  3.00 

standard    1.50@  2.00 

Limes    4.50@  5.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  few  odd  lots  of  walnuts  and  almonds 
are  still  being  picked  up  at  the  old  prices, 
but  there  is  little  left  for  sale  in  the 
country,  and  the  shipping  season  will 
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soon  be  over.  The  consuming  demand  is 
strong,  and  large  dealers  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  taking  care  of  their  orders. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    lS^c 

I  X  L    14yoC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13y2c 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc   -.   ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell  No.  1   13V>c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16y2c 

Chestnuts    8    @12  c 

HONEY. 

A  few  changes  are  noted,  the  lower 
grades  being  rather  easy,  though  fancy 
stock  is  firmly  held  by  local  dealers.  This 
market  is  now  rather  quiet  on  all  grades 
Local  dealers  ask  the  following  prices 
which  are  somewhat  higher  than  can  be 
realized  for  first-hand  offerings. 

Comb,  white   14y>@15  c 

Amber  12  @12y2c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    (a)  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Values  stand  nominally  as  before,  with 
ample  supplies  on  hand  and  little  de- 
mand. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  considerable  activity,  both 
here  and  in  Oregon,  with  a  very  fair 
demand  from  Eastern  buyers.  Prices  are 
well  maintained  on  first-class  stock,  al- 
though business  under  way  in  Oregon 
runs  largely  to  off  grades,  with  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  18c. 
1912  crop   19    @21  c 


Live  Stock. 

Values  show  little  change,  but  the  mar- 
ket continues  very  firm  in  practically  all 
lines,  sheep  being  a  little  stronger.  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell, 
looking  for  still  higher  prices  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  A  lot  of  fine  steers  was  re- 
cently sold  at  Dinuba  at  an  average  of 
over  $84  per  head.  Hogs  are  plentiful, 
but  find  enough  demand  to  keep  prices 
fairly  steady. 

Steers:   No.  1   6y@  6%c 

No.  2    6    @  6i/4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5y»@  5%c 

No.  2    5  "@  514c 

Bulls  and  Stags   1V2@  3M>c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @  6  "c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   714c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Prime  Wethers    4 14®  4y2c 

Ewes    3V>(5)  Z%c 

Lambs    5y>@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%@11  c 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @  8V>c 

Ewes    7V.@8  "c 

Spring  Lambs   10J/>@lli/2c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  are  well  maintained,  with  con- 
tinued firmness  in  practically  all  markets, 
and  local  offerings  find  ready  sale. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    14y»c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  131/2@14V"c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13y»@14J/>c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  "c 

Kip    15V.@16y,c 

Veal    19V"@20y"c 

Calf    19y@20yoc 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls    20  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      40@  60c 

Lambs   35@  70c 

WOOL. 

Values  are  nominally  unchanged,  prac- 
tically all  the  fall  clip  in  California  hav- 
ing been  shipped  from  the  country.  The 
market  is  dull  at  present,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  stock  in  local  warehouses. 


Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12  @14  c 

Lambs   9  @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 

Mohair   15  @28  c 

HORSES. 

Values  realized  at  recent  sales  here  are 
said  to  be  somewhat  below  the  present 
level  in  the  country,  but  local  teaming 
firms  are  continually  in  the  market  for 
good  heavy  stock,  and  a  large  lot  of 
horses  from  1400  to  1500  lbs.  has  been 
sold  at  full  prices.  Ordinary  offerings, 
however,  are  neglected  as  for  some  time 
past,  and  a  good  deal  of  nondescript  stock 
has  been  sold  of  late  below  $50  a  head. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  ?200<®250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   I25(®17r. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  LARGER  PAPER 

Beginning  with  this  issue  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  increases  in  size  again 
Four  years  ago  the  paper  increased  from 
16  to  20  pages  and  a  year  ago  it  was 
made  a  24-page  journal.  The  increase 
of  business  now  justifies  eight  additional 
pages,  and  this  size  will  be  continued 
through  the  winter  months,  when  adver- 
tising is  heaviest.  The  growth  in  the 
number  of  pages  typifies  the  growth  in 
business  and  subscriptions,  and  if  our 
readers  but  knew  the  feeling  of  elation 
that  pervades  every  worker  connected 
with  the  paper,  we  believe  they  would  in 
turn  help  us  attain  better  things.  Read- 
ers now  will  receive  more  for  their 
money  than  the  subscription  price  justi- 
fies, but  a  larger  list  means  more  adver- 
tising at  higher  rates,  also  savings  in 
volume  of  business.  To  every  friend  of 
the  Rural  Press  who  wishes  to  help  it 
along,  we  would  say  the  way  to  do  it 
is  to  get  his  or  her  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe, also  when  doing  business  with  ad- 
vertisers to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
saw  their  ad.  in  this  journal.  The  two 
things  would  help  us  very  much.  Kindly 
keep  them  in  mind. 

The  eight  extra  pages  given  in  this 
issue  of  the  Rural  Press  enables  us  to 
give  more  articles  and  we  trust  better 
ones.  More  space  is  being  devoted  to 
stock  and  dairy  interests  than  ever  be- 
fore, also  the  fruit-growers  will  find  that 
they  are  not  neglected.  Look  through 
our  columns  critically  this  week  and  we 
know  that,  you  will  enjoy  the  leading  ar- 
ticles which  treat  on  sheep,  dairy,  stock, 
fruit,  poultry.  News  of  the  great  raisin 
movement,  of  horticultural  and  live  stock 
preparations  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, of  the  annual  Farmers'  Union 
convention,  etc.,  are  all  live  subjects  in 
this  issue. 


The  new  catalogue  of  the  Kirkman 
Nurseries  of  Fresno  has  been  received. 
This  catalogue,  like  most  of  those  printed 
by  the  Kruckeberg  Press  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  a  little  cut  of  the  ordinary,  and  every 
intending  tree  planter  should  send  for  a 
copy.  The  Kirkman  Nurseries  are  reli- 
able and  we  understand  have  a  fine  stock 
of  fruit  trees  and  ornamentals  to  offer 
the  trade  this  season. 


Have  you  sent  in  your  order  yet  for 
the  dozen  of  Ettersburg  Strawberry 
plants?  If  not,  you  had  better  hurry. 
They  are  free  for  the  asking,  provided 
your  subscription  is  paid  through  1913 — 
but  this  latter  clause  is  all  important. 
Read  your  address  tag  on  the  wrapper  of 
your  paper,  that  tells  the  date  your  sub- 
scription is  paid  to.  Every  mail  is  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  plants  available 
— get  your  name  in  for  the  distribution. 


If  you  are  intending  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  "California  Vege- 
tables" by  Prof.  Wickson,  we  would  ad- 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


90,000  ACRES 

UNCULTIVATED  IRRIGATABLE  LANDS 

Now  Open  to  Settlers 

IN  THE  RICH,  FERTILE 

Maricopa  County,  Arizona 

THERE  are  big?  opportunities  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona.    Government  reports  tell  of  good, 
rich  dirt  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep,  rich  as  the 
Nile.    Approximately  90,000  acres  of  uncultivated, 
irrigatable  land  now  open  to  settlers. 

This  land  will  grow  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
oranges,  lemons,  dates,  olives,  peaches,  apricots, 
grape  fruit,  pears,  plums,  apples,  grapes  and  almost 
anything  else  that  you  might  want  to  plant. 

Engineers  estimate  that  there  are  b'00,000  acre  feet  of 
water  stored  in  the  Roosevelt  dam  ready  to  irrigate 
with.  Phoenix  is  growing  rapidly.  There  are  other 
good  towns  in  the  valley,  such  as  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glen- 
dale,  and  the  new  town  of  Chandler.  There  is  a  YaL 
ley  west  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  known  as  the  Buck- 
eye Valley  where  special  attention  is  given  to  alfalfa, 
seed,  stock  raising  and  honey. 


Good  markets.  Railroad  facilities  excellent.  Mari- 
copa County  prides  herself  on  her  splendid  schools. 
$40.00  per  acre  is  about  the  average  net  profit  from 
raising  alfalfa.  They  cut  an  average  of  six  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  this  has  been  selling  from  $8.00  to 
$16.00  per  ton. 


For  literature  and  full  particulars  address 

Vernon  L.  Clark 

Immigration  Commissioner, 
Dept.  2,  403  Fleming  Blk.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


vise  immediate  action,  as  the  number  of 
copies  in  stock  is  very  limited.  We  will 
not  have  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
till  Christmas. 


Small  Nina  was  two  years  older  than 
the  baby,  and  had  come  to  realize  that  the 
little  creeper  was  likely  to  be  in  some 
mischief  when  quiet.  One  day  she  called 
to  her  mother:  "Mamma,  you'd  better  see 
about  baby.    I  hear  him  keeping  still!" 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 
Sini|>l<  Efficient — Reliable. 

Operates  on  any  low-grade  fuel.  Has 
no  batteries,  spark-plug  or  carburetor. 
Can  be  operated  by  an  inexperienced 
person.  The  cheapest  running  engine 
on  the  market.  Manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes:  6,  7,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25 
and  10  H.  P. 

VV.   W.  PRICE, 
4<io  7(li  St..  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

Machinery  designed  and  built  to  order. 
"REGAL"  Metallic  Packing  for  all  parts 
of  machinery  requiring  packing. 
Marks  centrifugal  "ORE"  pulverizer, 
capacity  30  to  50  tons:  40  mesh  in  24 
hours;  driven  with  10-H.P.  motor; 
weight  one  ton. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
Fu°od^  .and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
I  f  k  tatew  Board  i>f  Health.  You  can  take 
a.  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities' 
K,nerUTfdfaIer  '?/  '"Arson's  Spuirrei 

In,,, heo°,^n  t  supp!y  you,  send  me 

your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
li25irtliree  saUons  *3-50.  and  five  gallons 
55.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W  P 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid  np  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 

Total   911,000,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F  L,.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
wan^  ?ins  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
9-  ^  ^Y18  Assistant  Cashier 

A  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS.    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER, 
Office!    624   California  St.,   San  Francisco. 
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Here  are  two  actual  photographs  taken  the  same  day  the  same  hour.  They 
illustrate  two  fields  of  corn — one  adjoining  the  other.  The  scene  at  the  left  shows 
an  average  corn  field.  The  scene  at  the  right  shows  a  field  in  which  stumps 
stood  last  year.  It  took  no  more  seed,  no  more  labor,  no  more  investment  of 
time  or  money,  to  raise  the  field  that  will  probably  produce  a  90  bushel-per-acre 


crop  than  the  average  field  that  will  probably  produce  a  35  bushel-per-acre  crop 
The  climate  was  the  same  for  both  fields — and  the  rainfall  was  the  same. 

We  merely  want  to  show  you  how  much  money  you  are  losing  by  leaving 
the  stumps  stand,  when  you  can  so  easily  turn  those  stumpy  acres  into  dollars. 


Pull  Out  The  Stumps 

Plant  on  Virgin  Soil— And  Reap  a  Double  Harvest 

PULL  out  the  stumps!  Stump  land  eats  up  half  the  money 
your  land  is  worth  if  cleared — and  all  the  money  you 
would  get  if  you  raised  crops  where  the  stumps  now  standi 
besides  the  taxes  which  now  return  you  nothing!  Land  is  too 
high  priced  to  be  wasted  that  way.  Crops  bring  in  too 
a  much  money  to  be  passed  up  that  way.  You  have  paid  for^ 
all  your  land — why  not  farm  all  of  it?  v 


Send 

Your 
Name 


For 


This 
Great 


Book 


Of. 


HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 


All  Steel- 
Triple  Power 

30  Days 
Free  Trial 

3  Year 
Guarantee 


I  Free 
:  Books 
!  Coupon 

a 
I 


Let  me  send  you  my  new,  fine,  free  book  at  once.  I 
want  to  show  you  proof  of  how  you  can  make  $1,281 
profit  on  forty  aci  ps  the  first  year  and  $750  every  year 
after,  in  extra  crops  and  added  value  of  land  —  by 
pulling  stumps  with  the  Hercules — and  how  you  can 
make  big  money  in  your  spare  time  by  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors  or  by  renting  your  machine  at  a  nice  profit. 

Clears  an  Acre  of  Land  a  Day 

My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints  actual 
Fetters  from  owners,  telling  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the 
Hercules — how  it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or 
hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it  easily  pulls  an 
acre  or  more  a  day.    Read  how  one  man  increased  his 
land  value  from  $25  an  acre  to  $125.    Read  how  easy 
it  is  to  clear  an  acre  or  mure  of  land  a  day.    The  fastest 
working  machine  made.     Prove  to  yourself  that  the 
Hercules  pulls  the  biggest  stump  in  five  minutes — an 
acre  or  more  a  day — and  three  acres  without  moving 
the  machine.    Settle  the  question  of  stumpy  land 
once  for  all.    My  book  will  tell  you  how — the  quick- 
est, cheapest,  surest,  safest  way. 

Special  Features 

The  Hercules  is  the  only  all  steel  triple  power 
Stump  Puller  made.    It  is  the  on'y  puller  that 


has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giving 
you  three  machines  in  one.  There  isn't  a  stump,  green  tree 
or  hedge  grown  that  the  Hercules  won't  pull  out  without 
straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  It's  the  only  low- 
down  constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and 
stump-anchoring  features  —  the  only  one  With  double 
safety  ratchets,  that  insure  the  absolute  safety  of  men 
and  team.  Its  all  steel  construction  means  60  per  cent 
less  weight  and  400  per  cent  greater  strength  than  any 
cast-iron  or  "semi  steel"  puller  made. 

New  Low  Price 

My  special  advertising  offer  will  enable  me  to  quote 
you  my  new  low  price — a  figure  that  saves  you  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  regular  price,  and  which  will  make  you  a 
Hercules  owner  if  you  have  the  least  use  for  a  machine 
that  rids  your  fields  of  all  standing  stumps.  I  can  con- 
tinue this  offer  only  a  short  while  longer — to  first  buyers 
in  each  locality. 

Mail  Postal  or  Coupon 

Just  simply  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on 
a  postal  is  all  I  want  so  I  can  send  you  the  facts,  my  book, 
SO  day  tri.il  offer,  3  year  guarantee  and  special  price  prop- 
osition. Send  npw  before  you  forget  and  see  how  easy 
you  can  clear  your  land — and  what  it  means.  Address 


B.  A.  Fuller,  President,  HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

812    21st  Street,  C ENTERVI LLE,  IOWA 

*p*  Mu  Fjnp  Frpp  Rnnk  1  want  vou  to  mail  me  the  coupon  or  a  postal.  It  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
JCl  IT1J  IIIIC  I  ICC  DUUn  (unity  of  sending  my  grand  free  book  about  pulling  stumps.  It  will  enable 
you  to  read  all  about  the  Hercules— Its  features,  the  30  day  free  trial  offer  and  my  remarkable  3  year  guar- 
antee which  insures  the  replacement  ot  any  broken  casting  fur  3  years— whether  the  fault  is  yours  or  the  machine. 


B.  A.  Fuller 

President 

Says  to  You: 

BE  sure  to  mail  me 
the  coupon  at  once. 
When  you  read  my 
fine  free  book  you  will 
know  what  it  means  to 
pull  out  the  stumps  and 
how  easily  it  can  be  done 
with  the  Hercules.  You 
will  see  what  others  have 
done  with  the  Hercules 
and  what  you  can  do. 
And  my  special  price  will 
interest  you.  I'll  save 
you  big  money  if  you 
write  me  now.  Stop 
wishing  the  stumps  were 
out  —  get  busy  with  a 
Hercules  and  they'll  he 
out— big  profits  for  you . 

Mail  Me  the 
Coupon  or  a 
Postal  NOW! 


Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

812  21st  Street 
Centerville,  Iowa 

v 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  all  ^ 
free  books  about  the  only  All-Steel  ♦ 
Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.    Also  your 
30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-hrst 
buyers  proposition 


Name . 


Town  , 


State 


IM  OTI C  E  .—Grand 


It  Is  this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that 
won  Or»t  price  at  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
proving  twice  ii»  Rood  hm  the  next  hen! 
cable.    It  is  this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope 


Prize  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  used  on  HERCULES  PULLERS 

that  is  being  used  by  the  I  .  S.  Government  that  will  enable  Uncle  Sam  to  complete  the  not    n    itreen    Ntrand.    blue   ittriind,  while 

at  I'nmimn  on  the  reiil  important  work  of  .  anal  a  whole  year  before  expected.    And  It  »lriind  or  red  «lrand— but  a  1  KI.I.OU  strnn.t 

building  the  canal      And  experts  say  this  In  the  bellow  strand  wire  rope  that  Is  used  —don  t  forget  that— and  don  t  let  any  un- 

Yellow  strand  rope  Is  one  of  the  big  helps  exclusively  on  the  Hercules  Stump  Puller—  scrupulous  person  or  company  confuse  you. 


■ 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Needs  of  the  Citrus  Industry. 

[An  Address  by  E.  P.  Clarke,  of  the  Riverside  Daily  Press,  at  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  New  Building  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.] 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Timothy,  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  a  class 
of  men  who  are  "ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth";  and  that  very  accurately  describes  the  condition  of 
orange  and  lemon  growers  in  California.  F  .r  nearly  fifty  years  they 
have  been  studying  and  experimenting,  but  they  cannot  claim  today  to 
have  reached  a  position  where  they  feel  sure  even  of  the  fundamentals 
of  an  industry  which  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State.  Cali- 
fornia produces  annually  over  40,000  cars  of  oranges  and  lemons,  bring- 
close  to  $20,000,000  every  season  to  the  growers.    These  figures  would 


Some  few  laughed  him  to  scorn  and  would  not  admit  that  the 
methods  tested  by  years  of  experiment  should  be  set  aside  on  the  ex- 
cathedra  advice  of  one  who  might  be  an  authority  and  who  might  also 
be  an  impractical  theorist.  In  general,  however,  his  revolutionary  state- 
ments were  received  by  the  growers  with  chastened  attention,  if  not 
with  humiliation  and  repentence,  and  many  said,  "Well,  he  may  be 
right,  we  are  not  sure,"  and  they  are  preparing  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  wise  man  from  England  and  make  a  complete  change 
in  their  cultural  methods.  They  are  ready  to  do  this  because  they  are 
not  confident  of  the  correctness  of  their  present  methods  and  not  satis- 
fied with  the  results  they  are  attaining. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  paper  with  which  I  am  connected  startled 
some  of  the  orange  growers  of  Riverside,  and  offended  others,  by  an- 
nouncing in  a  leading  editorial  that  the  orange  groves  of  this,  the  old- 


Orange  Picking  in  a  Los  Angeles  County  Orchard. 


seem  to  spell  success,  and  in  a  limited  sense  they  do ;  but  the  growers  do 
not  know  but  that  they  ought  to  be  producing  50,000  or  60,000  cars  as 
easily  as  40,000 ;  and  they  are  quite  sure  that  on  much  of  their  acreage 
they  ought  to  be  producing  better  fruit.  On  questions  of  methods,  on 
the  problems  of  planting,  irrigation,  fertilization,  pruning,  frost  protec- 
tion, and  other  essentials  in  the  business,  they  are  still  in  the  primer, 
and  I  might  almost  say  in  the  kindergarten  class. 

There  came  recently  to  Riverside,  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the 
orange  industry,  a  wise  man  from  England — and  sometimes  whe,n  they 
are  wise  they  are  very  sure  about  it.  This  particular  wise  man  was  one 
of  that  type ;  and  after  a  few  days'  stay  "in  our  midst,"  as  the  country 
editor  would  say,  he  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  everything  we  did  about 
the  orange  and  lemon  business  was  all  wrong.  He  told  us  that  we  did 
not  know  how  to  plant  our  orchards  properly  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  our  methods  of  applying  the  water,  cultivating  the  soil,  fertilizing, 
etc.,  were  all  wrong,  and -the  wonder  was  that  we  raised  any  oranges 
at  all.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  he  holds  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
in  the  wrong  place  in  Riverside ;  certain  it  is  that  he  found  pretty  much 
everything  else  wrong  there  and  in  every  other  orange  growing  com- 
munity that  he  condescended  to  inspect. 


est  and  largest  citrus  growing  district  in  the  State,  were  not  producing 
nearly  as  much  fruit  as  they  ought  to  or  as  the  groves  in  certain  other 
sections,  where  the  conditions  were  practically  the  same  as  in  Riverside, 
were  producing.  We  followed  up  this  editorial  with  a  series  of  articles 
that  were  intended  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  premises  laid  down 
and  to  arouse  interest  in  improved  methods.  We  made  out  a  very  good 
case,  at  least  we  thought  so,  and  some  were  even  grateful  for  the  criti- 
cism, and  said  so  (an  experience  that  is  exceedingly  rare  in  newspaper 
offices).  We  invited  suggestions  as  to  remedies,  and  received  scores  of 
letters,  many  of  which  read  like  the  directions  for  the  use  of  patent 
medicines  and  advanced  claims  for  results  that  were  as  sweeping  as 
those  guaranteed  in  the  advertisements  of  these  same  remedies.  Some 
of  these  suggestions  were  well  considered  and  helpful;  others  were  fan- 
tastical and  absurd ;  but  even  the  most  absurd  received  a  measure  of 
consideration  because  the  average  grower  does  not  feel  sure  that  his 
methods  are  the  correct  ones,  and  he  is  ready  to  try  most  any  nostrum, 
if  it  is  recommended  to  him  in  sufficiently  alluring  terms.  Here  is  a 
community  of  the  most  experienced  and  most  successful  orange  grow- 
ers in  the  State,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  they  would,  after 

(Continued  on  Page  526.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fm- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Nov.  '26,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

00 

11.51 

8.60 

70 

40 

Red  Bluff  

00 

7.42 

5.03 

66 

38 

Sacramento  

00 

2.60 

3.19 

66 

40 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

3.67 

3.64 

68 

48 

San  Jose  

00 

1.21 

2.83 

72- 

32 

Fresno  

.04 

.95 

1.88 

70 

38 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

1.83 

68 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.82 

3.27 

84 

38 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.78 

2.06 

86 

50 

San  Diego  

00 

1.51 

1  23 

78 

48 

The  Week. 


The  greatest  agricultural  event  of  the  week 
was  the  dedication  and  formal  opening  of  the  new 
Agricultural  Hall  of  the  University  at  Berkeley. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  event,  prepared  by 
our  Associate  Editor  appears  upon  another  page 
of  this  issue.  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College,  and  naturally  has  a  different  point  of 
view  from  that  which  the  editor  has  acquired 
unavoidably  because  of  his  personal  participation 
in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity for  more  than  three  decades.  It  seems  to 
us  desirable  that  the  facts  about  the  opening  ex- 
ercises of  a  new  epoch  in  University  agriculture 
should  be  set  forth  from  a  student's  rather  than 
from  a  teacher's  view  point,  in  order  that  the  se- 
lection from  the  hosts  of  facts  available  and  men- 
tion of  some  indications  of  significance,  perhaps, 
might  represent  more  nearly  the  attitude  of  the 
general  public  toward  the  event  than  any  review 
we  might  ourselves  prepare. 

The  attendance  was  certainly  expressive  of  the 
State-wide  interest  in  University  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  There  were  hundreds 
in  attendance  who  had  to  make  long  journeys  for 
participation.  Looking  upon  the  audiences  we 
noted  at  least  700-mile  distances  between  the 
homes  whence  different  individuals  came.  There 
was  keen  interest  manifested  and  a  spirit  of 
eagerness  for  the  realization  of  the  new  agricul- 
tural life  and  attainment  to  which  those  in  au- 
thority acknowledged  themselves  fully  committed. 
In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies  and  the  investiture  of  the  new  head  of 
the  department,  President  Wheeler  announced  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Regents;  that  the  authorities  had  the  conviction 
that  expenditure  for  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
institution  must  be  vastly  increased ;  that  such 
work  had  hitherto  been  inadequately  provided  for 
and  that  the  Agricultural  College  would  be  liber- 
ally supplied,  in  order  that  it  might  minister  to 
the  throngs  of  students  who  are  now  enrolled, 
and  to  the  State-wide  demand  for  research  and 


extension-teaching  which  would  give  the  Uni- 
versity new  truth  to  meet  the  problems,  of  which 
the  development  of  the  State,  in  its  wonderfully 
varied  resources  and  adaptations,  demands  solu- 
tion. This  announcement  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion and  the  declaration  of  Dean  Hunt  that  he 
was  ready  to  undertake  the  attainment  of  such 
great  ends  was  received  with  much  satisfaction. 
Among  other  things  he  said:  "In  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Station,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  I  represent  only  one  of 
the  agencies  by  which  the  University  of  California 
seeks  to  develop  the  commonwealth.  The  office 
into  which  I  have  just  been  formally  inducted 
typifies  the  University's  relation  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  organization  thus  represented  looks 
back  over  a  generation  of  steady  and  successful 
development  under  the  guidance  of  but  two  di- 
rectors, both  of  whom  have  the  unique  distinction 
of  remaining  as  honored  members  of  the  faculty." 

Why  Was  This  Not  Done  Before? 

Why  the  administration  of  the  University  did 
not  sooner  assume  the  attitude  of  great  liberality 
toward  agricultural  work  is  not  a  question  of 
much  importance:  first,  because  we  cannot  an- 
swer it  with  any  real  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  may  have  limited  expenditure ;  second,  be- 
cause the  work  advanced  with  marvelous  rapidity 
in  spite  of  pinching  poverty  because  a  score  or 
more  of  persons  on  the  college  staff  were  willing 
to  work  with  scant  compensation  and  poor  appli- 
ances for  ends  which  they  loved  and  believed  in. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  change  of  attitude 
which  President  Wheeler  announced  is  established 
on  a  basis  of  realization  and  not  merely  of  antici- 
pation: and  this  is  fortunate,  in  a  way,  because  it 
will  commend  itself  more  strongly  to  the  people, 
who  are  generally  more  liberal  on  the  basis, of 
demonstrations  than  of  visions.  And  Dean  Hunt 
was  therefore  both  conscientious  and  wise  in  the 
declaration  that  he  was  building  upon  a  good 
foundation,  as  his  words,  quoted  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  manifest.  That  he  has  a 
laudable  ambition  is  also  true,  and  he  fittingly 
outlined  his  field,  as  he  sees  it,  in  this  way: 
"With  every  generation  of  men  new  problems 
arise.  Through  the  operation  of  this  law,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  finds  itself  in  just  that 
attitude.  Some  of  these  problems  are  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  fundamental  with 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  grappled  during 
the  past  forty  centuries.  The  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  suffers  no  illusions  concerning 
its  own  limitations  and  makes  no  promises  beyond 
pledging  its  best  endeavors.  Upon  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  associates  the  Dean  and  Director  ap- 
peals to  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  for  as- 
sistance and  guidance.  He  asks  the  sympathy 
and  patience  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
President  of  the  University,  the  Board  of  Regents, 
faculty  and  citizens  of  California,  while  following 
in  the  sane,  safe  and  sensible  policies  of  his  pre- 
decessors, he  unobstmsively  and  without  undue 
publicity  endeavors  to  organize  the  best  and  most 
efficient  faculty  of  agriculture  that  has  ever  been 
known." 


An  Old  Conception  of  World-Beating. 

As  Dean  Hunt  is  disposed  to  build  upon  what 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  good  in  the  policy 
of  his  predecessors,  he  becomes  also  heir  to  their 
visions — with  the  right  and  duty  to  improve  upon 
both  policies  and  visions  as  best  he  can,  of  course. 
It  is  then  proper  in  closing  the  old  regime  to 
demonstrate  that  it  had  a  certain  capacity  for 
ideals  as  well  as  for  hard  work.  Speaking  for  his 
associates,  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  on  the 


University  Farm  in  November,  1907,  this  writer 
said : 

"We  expect  to  realize  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia the  greatest  institution  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  instruction  in  the  world.  No  State  or 
country  is  superior  to  California  in  natural  adap- 
tation to  greatness  in  agricultural  education,  be- 
cause no  State  presents  agriculture  in  so  many 
phases.  From  the  high  mountain  valleys,  with 
their  Alpine  agriculture;  through  the  higher  foot- 
hill vales  and  slopes,  with  north  temperate  zone 
products,  down  upon  the  lower  foothills,  with 
their  increasing  suitability  for  agricultural  efforts, 
and  below  them  the  mesas,  where  semi-tropical 
conditions  prevail;  out  upon  the  great  valley  of 
California,  with  its  plains,  river  bottoms  and  re- 
claimed lands,  and  west  of  them  the  Coast  range 
slopes,  mesas  and  small  valleys,  with  innumerable 
conditions  of  moisture,  heat,  exposure  and  pro- 
ductiveness, we  have  in  California  an  epitome  of 
a  world's  agriculture,  except  its  strictly  tropical 
phases,  with  opportunities  for  research  and  com- 
mands to  teach  to  which  none  but  the  greatest 
agricultural  institutions  can  be  true  and  ade- 
quate. 

"Our  duty  is  thus  defined  by  our  opportunity. 
It  is  to  do  more  and  better  work;  to  push  equip- 
ment of  men  and  materials  until  every  farming 
interest  of  California  is  adequately  served,  both 
in  the  ascertainment  of  new  truth  for  the  leaders 
and  the  demonstration  of  plain  practice  for  be- 
ginners both  young  and  old.  This  can  only  be 
dene  by  the  exaltation  of  agriculture  as  a  tech- 
nical science  in  the  University ;  by  the  develop- 
ment of  special  schools  of  secondary  grade  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  wisely  done  according  to  current 
demand  for  them;  by  the  preparation  of  teachers 
to  carry  elementary  science  and  agriculture  into 
the  common  schools;  by  the  free  publication  of 
helps  to  farmers  and  to  teachers  of  farming,  until 
our  system  shall  provide  just  what  everyone  needs 
to  know  to  work  intelligently  and  successfully. 
When  this  shall  be  done  to  the  measure  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  standard  of  the  California  peo- 
ple, distinctive  greatness  will  have  been  attained 
and  pupils  will  be  drawn  from  across  the  world 
because  of  it." 

We  indulge  in  these  comments  and  citations  to 
demonstrate  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
always  possessed  capacity  for  greatness  and  a 
measure  of  what  its  attainment  would  mean  to 
the  world.  That  it  has  come  at  last  to  the  promise 
that  its  work  will  be  generously  provided  for  is 
joyful  tidings  to  those  who  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
eury  or  more  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  un- 
attainable because  of  poverty  resulting  from  in- 
adequate appreciation. 


The  Interest  of  the  Breeders. 

We  give  on  another  page  an  outline  by  Mr. 
Carruthers  of  a  discussion  held  at  the  University 
at  the  invitation  of  Dean  Hunt.  The  subject  is 
alive  and  important  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  continued  in  our  columns,  until  all  who  have 
pertinent  suggestions  have  expressed  them.  Mr. 
Wheatley  took  a  sleep  on  the  propositions  and 
tells  us  what  he  thought  the  morning  after,  as  his 
pertinent  communication,  which  also  appears  upon 
another  page,  shows  forth.  We  invite  all  other 
readers  to  do  the  same.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
definite  conclusions  of  policy  in  a  proposition  in- 
volving so  much  cannot  be  reached  in  a  moment. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  upon  which  those  in 
the  animal  industries  could  assemble  for  discus- 
sion and  transmit  to  the  University  their  careful 
conclusions.  And  this  suggests  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  now  have  a  breeders'  organization 
which  has  taste  and  time  for  careful  discussion  of 
matters  which  lie  so  close  to  the  advancement  of 
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animal  husbandry  as  contrasted  with  the  wider 
aspects  and  needs  of  the  range  industry.  We  are 
well  provided  for  the  latter  in  the  California 
branch  under  Mr.  Howard  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, which  is  under  Mr.  Jastro — and  with  two 
such  able  Californians  in  range  councils,  the  State 
is  certainly  well  provided  for.  But  there  is  also 
animal  husbandry  which  connects  up  with  the 
farm,  and  the  small  bands  of  stock  of  different 
kinds  which  can  hardly  rise  to  the  range  point  of 
view,  but  which  has  plenty  of  little  points  of  light 
which  are  very  illuminating  in  its  own  affairs. 
Not  only  does  the  use  of  good  animals  on  higher- 
priced  lands  and  of  man-grown  forage,  need  the 
aid  of  such  associated  effort,  but  is  not  the  widest 
success  of  the  coming  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
largely  due  to  the  advancement  of  the  more  in- 
tensive idea  with  live  stock?  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  movement  should  receive  atten- 
tion, with  minimum  burdens  of  membership  and 
concentration  of  interest  largely  on  the  cultural 
side.  We  shall  be  glad  also  to  have  expressions 
of  views  on  this  question  from  any  reader  who  be- 
lieves in  having  better  hair,  wool  or  bristles  wher- 
ever they  will  do  the  State  more  good.  A  meeting 
for  such  organization  can  be  easily  arranged  if 
there  is  interest  to  warrant  it. 


A  Good  Word  for  California. 

After  all,  it  is  all  for  the  sake  of  California  and 
whether  our  University  shall  be  greater  or  our  live 
stock  association  serve  better  in  the  smaller 
afairs — it  is  what  will  be  best  for  the  State  which 
commands  the  interest  of  all  of  us.  Whether 
"Lipton's  tea"  shall  help  the  luxurious  to  while 
away  the  end  of  a  dull  afternoon  or  whether  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  himself  is  the  right  kind  of  a  sport, 
if  it  is  right  to  be  a  sport  at  all,  are  all  questions 
looking  to  the  same  end.  While  personally  we  are 
not  an  expert  on  tea  or  sport,  we  do  like  this  in 
Sir  Thomas,  as  recorded  by  a  city  daily:  "San 
Francisco  is  a  wonder  city.  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  great.  When  it  comes  to  climate,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  finest  I  know.  It  is  far  ahead  of  the 
south  of  France.  Why  people  go  there  instead  of 
coming  to  California  I  don't  know.  I  can  motor 
around  San  Francisco  now  without  an  overcoat, 
and  in  south  France  at  this  season  I  should  have 
to  wear  a  heavy  top-coat."  So  here's  to  Sir 
Thomas,  full  of  hot  tea  and  enthusiasm  for  Cali- 
fornia— with  such  internal  fires  a  top-coat  must  be 
a  burden ! 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 

Almond  Planting. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  contemplating  the  planting 
of  about  5  to  8  acres  of  almonds  at  Los  Altos. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  what  variety  is  best  to 
plant?  I  am  a  novice  at  this  and  should  like  to 
have  your  advice. — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

Before  planting  so  many  almonds,  we  should  in- 
vestigate, if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to  de- 
termine how  satisfactory  the  almond  is  in  bearing 
in  the  location  mentioned.  Unless  you  can  find 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  this  fact,  it  is  a 
little  hazardous  to  plant  such  an  acreage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  find  that  almonds  are  bearing 
satisfactorily,  the  kinds  which  are  perhaps  most 
satisfactory  to  plant  are  Nonpareil,  Texas  Prolific, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Drake's  Seedling.  The  Texas 
Prolific  and  Drakes'  Seedling  are  abundant  bear- 
ers and  profitable  because  of  the  size  of  the  crop, 
although  the  price  is  lower  than  the  soft-shelled 
varieties,  Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  two 
smaller  varieties  are  such  energetic  pollinizers 
that  they  not  only  bear  well  themselves,  but  force 


the  bearing  of  the  larger  varieties  mentioned. 
Every  third  row  in  your  plantation  should  be 
either  Texas  Prolific  or  Drakes'  Seedling,  which 
would  give  you  two-thirds  of  the  larger  varieties 
and  one-third  of  the  smaller.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  soft-shelled  almonds  which  are  worth  plant- 
ing and  are  being  considerably  planted  in  locali- 
ties where  they  do  well.  This  you  can  ascertain 
by  inquiry  among  local  growers  and  nurserymen. 
The  planting  of  a  good  proportion  of  active  pol- 
linizers is  the  most  important  point. 


Alfalfa  and  High  Ground- Water. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  experi- 
ment or  experience  under  California  conditions 
showing  the  relation  of  yield  of  alfalfa  to  height 
of  ground-water,  particularly  ground-water  nearer 
than  6  feet  to  the  surface  ?  Where,  in  California, 
is  alfalfa  being  raised  successfully  above  a  water- 
table  of,  say,  4  feet  or  less,  and  are  any  unusual 
means  used  to  accomplish  this? — Enquirer,  Wil- 
lows. 

Concerning  the  growing  of  alfalfa  over  a  high 
water-table,  our  observation  is  that  the  plant  will 
be  shorter  lived  according  to  the  shallowness  of 
soil  above  water.  One  could  get  very  good  results 
at  from  4  to  6  feet,  whereas  at  2  or  3  feet  the  stand 
of  alfalfa  would  soon  become  scant  through  decay 
of  its  fleshy  root.  Where  the  water  comes  very 
near  the  surface,  a  more  shallow  and  fibrous  root- 
ing plant  like  the  Eastern  red  clover  should  be 
substituted  for  alfalfa  in  California.  It  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower  and  will  yield  a  number  of  crops 
in  succession  although  the  water  might  be  very 
near  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reclaimed 
islands  in  the  Stockton  and  Sacramento  regions 
and  in  shallow  irrigated  soils  over  bedrock  in  the 
foothills  or  over  hardpan  on  the  valley  plains.  In 
this  statement,  freedom  from  alkali  is  presumed. 


Cloth  for  Hotbeds. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  cloth  do  to  cover  a  hot- 
box  to  raise  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  for  winter  use 
where  we  get  a  very  heavy  rainfall? — E.  W.  O., 
Ukiah. 

Yes :  if  you  make  the  cloth  waterproof  for  its 
own  preservation  from  mildew  and  other  agencies 
of  decay.  The  following  recipe  for  waterproofing 
cloth  is  taken  from  our  book  on  "California  Vege- 
table ' ' :  Soften  4%  ounces  of  glue  in  8%  pints 
of  water,  cold  at  first;  then  dissolve  in,  say,  a 
washboiler  full  (6  gallons)  of  warm  water,  with 
2y2  ounces  of  hard  soap ;  put  in  the  cloth  and  boil 
for  an  hour,  wring  and  dry;  then  prepare  a  bath 
of  a  pound  of  alum  and  a.  pound  of  salt,  soak  the 
prepared  cloth  in  it  for  a  couple  of  hours,  rinse 
with  clear  water  and  dry.  One  gallon  of  the  glue 
solution  will  soak  about  ten  yards  of  cloth.  This 
cloth  has  been  used  in  southern  California  for  sev- 
eral years  without  mildewing,  and  it  will  hold 
water  by  the  pailful.  Where  the  rain  is  heavy 
and  frequent,  the  cloth  should  be  well  supported 
by  slats  and  given  more  slope  to  shed  water  more 
quickly.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  makeshift. 
Glass  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  durable  in 
a  region  of  much  cloudiness  and  scant  sunshine; 
the  greater  illumination  through  glass  will  make 
for  the  greater  health  and  growth  of  the  plants. 


Demonstration  of  Citrus  Suitability. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  samples  of 
soil  in  which  there  are  already  apricots  and 
prunes  growing,  and  ask  you  to  examine  it  with 
reference  to  its  suitability  for  other  fruits.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  know  if  lemons  will  thrive 
in  this  soil  and  locality.  The  elevation  is  about 
225  feet,  and  I  understand  it  is  practically  free 
from  frost. — W.  G.  W.,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  analysis  of  the  soil 
which  you  send.  If  you  find  by  experience  that 
apricot  and  prune  trees  are  doing  well  on  the  soil, 
it  is  a  demonstration  of  its  suitability  for  the 


orange,  so  far  as  soil  is  concerned.  Th 
would  also  be  a  demonstration  for  soil  suit, 
for  the  lemon  because  the  lemon  is  always  grown 
on  orange  root.  The  thing  to  be  determined  is 
whether  the  temperature  conditions  suit  the  lemon 
and  whether  you  have  an  irrigation  supply  avail- 
able, because  citrus  fruits,  being  evergreen,  re- 
quire about  fifty  per  cent  more  moisture  than  de- 
ciduous fruits,  and  they  are  not  grown  success- 
fully anywhere  in  this  State  without  irrigation, 
except,  possibly  on  land  with  underflow.  The 
matter  for  you  to  determine  then  is  the  surety  of 
suitable  temperatures  and  water  supply.  The  best 
demonstration  thereof  is  to  be  found  in  the  suc- 
cess of  trees  previously  planted  on  similar  soils 
and  elevation  in  the  locality.  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  such  demonstration  that  nearly  all  citrus  plant- 
ing is  proceeding  at  the  present  time,  and  plant- 
ing without  such  demonstration  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  experiment. 

Bleaching  Peanuts. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  like  some  information 
regarding  the  curing  of  peanuts.  Should  they  be 
bleached,  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  done?  Does  bleach- 
ing affect  the  keeping  qualities? — Beginner,  Es- 
condido. 

It  is  not  usual  to  bleach  peanuts.  They  should 
be  grown  in  such  light  soil  that  they  will  not  be 
stained,  and  the  common  method  of  curing  is  to 
dig  or  plow  up,  throw  the  vines,  with  nuts  at- 
tached, into  windrows  and  allow  them  to  lie  a 
week  or  ten  days  for  drying.  Then  the  nuts  are 
picked  into  sacks  and  cleaned  before  shipment  in 
revolving  drums,  followed  by  a  grain  fan  which 
throws  out  the  light  nuts  and  other  rubbish. 
Bleaching  would  not  destroy  the  keeping  quality 
probably,  but  it  would  destroy  the  flavor  and  the 
germinating  power.  The  latter  would  not  matter, 
except  with  such  nuts  as  you  wish  to  keep  for  seed, 
because  the  roasting  destroys  the  germinating 
power  also,  but  sulphuring,  which  would  reduce 
the  flavor,  would  give  the  product  a  bad  name. 
Possibly  some  growers  do  bleaching,  but,  if  so, 
they  have  to  be  pretty  careful  about  it.  The  cost 
of  the  operation  would  also  be  a  bar  to  profit,  for 
peanuts  are  grown  on  a  pretty  narrow  margin 
owing  to  competition  with  importations  grown 
with  cheap  labor. 


Bordeaux  for  Peach  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  Spraying  time  is  soon  at  hand 
for  checking  the  ravages  of  peach  blight.  Notice 
in  comments  on  the  practice,  last  season,  that  an 
injury  to  the  bark  of  the  trees  was  noticeable, 
due  to  too  strong  a  solution  of  Milestone.  Would 
you  please  advise  me  what  is  the  weakest  solution 
practicable  to  secure  good  results  and  reduce  this 
bark  injury  to  a  minimum? — C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

The  strong  bordeaux  mixtures  with  a  great 
weight  of  bluestone  are  no  longer  in  favor  for 
peach-blight  spraying,  because  the  weaker  is 
cheaper,  less  liable  to  do  injury,  and  just  as  effect- 
ive when  well  applied.  The  formula  given  on 
page  501,  Rural  Press  of  November  23,  is  the 
right  one  to  use. 


Trimming  Up  Olives. 

To  the  Editor :  I  planted  20  acres  to  Mission 
olive  trees  last  spring.  The  trees  were  very  small, 
but  they  are  doing  fairly  well.  Limbs  are  shoot- 
ing out  too  low.  Would  it  be  right  to  trim  them 
up  while  dormant  this  winter,  or  should  I  let  them 
grow  another  year  before  doing  so?  I  think  I 
want  the  first  limbs  to  start  at  18  to  20  inches 
above  the  ground. — Subscriber,  Oroville. 

Take  off  the  lower  shoots  whenever  your  knife 
is  sharp.  Do  not  let  them  grow  another  year. 
Theoretically,  the  best  time  to  remove  them  is 
toward  the  end  of  the  dormant  season,  but  if 
they  are  not  large  as  compared  with  the  whole 
growth  of  the  tree,  go  to  it  any  time. 
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The  Opening  of  Chowchilla. 


[By  Ouu  Associate  Editor.] 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare  and  pro- 
gress, nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see  large 
areas  of  good  land  that  once  was  producing  but 
little,  farmed  intensively  and  producing  heavily, 
to  see  laud  that  once  provided  a  home  for  per- 
haps a  single  family  and  a  few  hired  men,  occu- 
pied by  numerous  homes  of  contented  families  or 
land  owners.  The  latter  makes  for  the  health, 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  country  and  gives 
social  advantages  to  the  many  families  that  single 
families  in  isolated  locations  could  not  have.  It  is 
that  which  makes  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  California. 

Gradually  the  great  ranches  of  the  State  are 
breaking  up,  being  subdivided,  irrigated  and  cul- 


tivated extensively,  and  one  of  the  largest,  the 
great  Chowchilla  ranch,  in  Madera  and  Merced 
counties,  is  now  being  for  the  first  time  opened 
to  settlement.  This  provides  a  very  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  change  for  the  better  that  is  taking 
place  in  all  parts. 

The  Chowchilla  ranch  contains  108.000  acres  of 
valley  land,  almost  in  the  geographical  center  of 
the  State  and  not  far  from  the  central  point  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  It  until  recently  has  not 
even  been  owned  by  a  family,  but  a  company. 
Now  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it  owned  by 
thousands  of  families.  The  change  that  this  will 
make  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  if  every  20 
acres  could  be  the  home  of  a  family  of  four  there 
would  be  a  population  of  more  than  21,000  per- 
sons living  directly  off  it,  besides  town  dwellers 
needed  to  supply  their  wants,  and  the  many  thou- 
sands more  who  would  be  supplied  with  food  from 
these  acres. 

The  ranch  comprised  probably  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  good  land  as  any  other  large  ranch  of 
its  approximate  size,  but  instead  of  this  land  being 
made  to  produce  as  heavily  as  possible,  it  was 
farmed  almost  entirely  as  inexpensively  and  with 
as  few  hands  as  well  could  be.  Instead  of  sup- 
porting a  human  population  of  20,000  odd  persons, 
it  supported  about  that  number  of  cattle  in  nor- 
mal seasons.  The  only  part  of  the  place  that  was 
really  farmed  was  around  the  home  place,  the  rest 
was  range. 

The  history  of  Chowchilla  as  a  definite  holding 
began  about  1858,  when  a  man  named  Kelley 
owned  two  sections  of  land  near  the  Chowchilla 
river.   This  was  purchased  in  1861  by  William  S. 


Chapman,  who  also  acquired  about  140,000  acres 
around  these  sections.  This  land,  except  25,000 
acres,  now  called  the  Bliss  ranch,  which  was  sold 
in  1865,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
in  1877,  and  in  1882,  was  sold  by  them  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Company,  com- 
posed of  capitalists  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
by  them  was  run  as  a  stock  ranch  until  this  sum- 
mer. This  summer  it  was  purchased  by  the  Union 
Colonization  Company,  a  subsidiary  company  of 
the  United  States  Farm  Lands  Company,  which 
later  has  prepared  the  land  for  settlement  and  a 
short  time  ago  opened  it  for  colonization. 

The  soil  of  the  Chowchilla  ranch  is  very  largely 
a  sandy  loam.  Naturally  it  looks  like  a  sand  that 
cements  together  readily  and  thus  differs  from  an 
ordinary  sand.    To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 


San  Joaquin  river,  and  includes  a  considerable 
acreage  of  tide  lands,  a  small  amount  of  which 
has  been  reclaimed,  and  all  of  which  will  be. 

It  is  traversed  in  part  by  the  Chowchilla  river 
and  the  Fresno  river,  running  from  east  to  west, 
while  across  it  runs  an  irrigating  canal,  supplied 
with  water  from  the  San  Joaquin.  Besides  this, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ranch  is  underlaid  by  an 
artesian  strata,  from  which  33  wells  have  for  years 
provided  water  for  the  stock  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  ranch. 

With  these  advantages  the  only  other  use  of  the 
water,  from  canal,  river,  or  well,  was  to  irrigate 
about  5000  acres  of  land  around  the  home  place. 
Some  of  these  wells  provided  750,000  gallons  per 
day.  the  illustration  being  of  one  of  the  oldest.  A 
good  part  of  the  land  in  the  ranch  will  be  irrigated 
from  this  artesian  strata.  Thousands  of  other 
acres  will  be  irrigated  from  the  canal.  The  re- 
mainder is  also  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  al-i 
though  not  underlaid  by  artesian  strata  has  an 
abundance  of  water  in  sand  and  gravel  from  40 
to  70  feet  down.  This  water  rises  in  the  wells  to 
make  very  easy  centrifugal  pumping.  The  experi- 
ment station  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ranch,  near 
the  new  town  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  supplied 
by  one  of  these  wells  Avith  a  lift  of  10  feet. 

Instead  of  the  108.000  acres  sustaining  only 
about  23.000  head  of  cattle,  and  incidental  live 
stock,  with  these  supplies  of  water,  the  climate 
and  sunshine  of  the  central  San  Joaquin  valley, 
and  soil  much  like  that  of  eastern  Stanislaus 
county,  there  would  be  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  Chowchilla  of  a  year  ago  and  the  Chow- 
chilla of  several  years  hence  as  there  is  between 


the  windswept  desolation  of  eastern  Stanislaus 
county  before  water  and  population  were  secured, 
and  the  green  alfalfa  fields,  the  contented  dairy 
herds,  the  graceful  peach  and  other  fruit  trees 
and  the  neat,  homes  that  now  cover  every  place 
the  water  has  touched. 

The  real  earning  value  of  the  central  San 
Joaquin  when  there  is  neither  surface  nor  sub- 
irrigation,  differs  widely  from  the  earning  ca- 
pacity when  water  is  turned  on,  and  all  this  dif- 
ference, and  this  value,  will  be  added  by  the  utili- 
zation of  water  that  is  either  running  to  waste  in 
the  rivers,  in  artesian  stratas,  or  within  easy  reach 
of  pumps. 

Twenty  thousand  cattle  on  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  means  but  a  single  animal  to  five  acres. 
With  irrigation,  rich  soil,  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa 
can  pretty  nearly  keep  a  good  dairy  cow  per  acre, 
and  better,  provided  the  land  is  handled  properly, 
well  fertilized  and  the  alfalfa  cut  and  fed.  Be- 
sides fat  equal  to  the  value  of  a  steer,  the  hogs 
raised  from  the  skim-milk  plus  a  moderate  supply 
of  alfalfa,  the  veal  and  incidentals  produced  per 
acre  means  that  the  annual  value  of  the  output  of 
one  acre  of  good  land  sown  to  alfalfa  and  prop- 
erly handled  is  as  great  ns  what  five  acres  of  the 
land  in  its  raw  state  would  only  support,  not  pro- 
duce. 

All  of  the  land  naturally  will  not  be  used  for 
alfalfa,  as  according  to  the  tastes  and  ability  of 
the  owner,  fruits  and  field  crops  are  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  the  climate  is  ideal  for  vines,  peaches, 
Smyrna  figs  and  the  other  fruits  with  which  resi- 
dents of  the  San  Joaquin  are  familiar,  but  if  it 
is  used  for  other  things  il  is  because  the  owner 
considers  those  other  things  still  better  than 
alfalfa. 

To  develop  the  land  the  United  States  Farm 
Land  Company  is  constructing  a  railroad  from  the 
new  town  of  Chowchilla.  on  the  Southern  Pacini; 
to  another  new  town  in  the  central  part  of  tin 
tract. 

The  town  of  Chowchilla  is  just  half  way  be- 
tween Merced  and  Madera,  one  being  18  and  tin' 
other  17  miles  distant.  As  with  the  towns  on 
somewhat  similar  land  in  the  northern  San  Joa- 
quin, already  young  cities,  though  less  than  a 
decade  old,  they  have  been  laid  out  with  building 
restrictions,  restrictions  regarding  liquor  se Hint.' 
and  other  objectionable  features,  so  that  it  will 
grow  along  right  lines.  Just  a  week  or  so  ago  the 
Bank  of  Chowchilla  was  incorporated  and  other 
institutions  and  buildings  are  well  under  way. 


TO  CLEAN  SEED  GRAIN. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales 
describes  a  very  simple  apparatus  for  removing 
black  oats  from  wheat  or  barley  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  wheat  winnower,  fitted  with  one  special 
sieve  and  a  patent  feeding  appliance.  The  ma- 
chine does  not  grade  the  seed;  it  merely  removes 
the  oats,  and  that  very  effectually. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  machine  are  the  pat- 
ent feeding  apron  and  the  sieve.  The  feeding 
apron  regulates  to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  grain 
passing  onto  the  sieve,  and  no  blocking  can  pos- 
sibly take  place.  The  sieve  is  of  sheet  iron  and 
has  holes  of  the  right  diameter  in  front,  while  at 
the  rear  it  is  not  perforated.  The  seed  falls  on 
the  plain  plate  and  rolls  down  onto  the  perforated 
section,  where  the  separation  takes  place.  The 
principle  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  underlying 
the  working  of  the  ordinary  screen  graders,  but 
the  seed  is  cleaned  much  more  quickly  and  more 
thoroughly.  Two  men  can  put  through  a  hundred 
sacks  a  day.  Any  winnower  can  be  fitted  with 
the  sieve  and  feeding  apron.  An  attractive  fea- 
ture is  that  farmers  possessing  a  winnower  can 
have  it  fitted  at  a  small  cost,  so  that  it  will  re- 
move all  oats  from  their  seed  wheat  or  barley. 


TIME  FOR  BORER  TREATMENT. 


Where  the  peach-tree  borer  occurs  it  is  time  to 
give  it  the  fall  digging  out.  After  investigating 
as  to  its  necessity  the  dirt  should  be  removed  to 
a  depth  of  eight  inches  or  so  around  affected  trees 
and  the  borers  dug  out.  A  second  digging  is  de- 
sirable in  the  spring  and  at  that  time  a  thick 
coating  of  asphaltum  evenly  applied  for  five 
inches  below  the  ground  to  five  inches  above  will 
do  more  to  prevent  future  trouble  than  any  other 
one  thing. 
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Dedication  of  Agricultural  Hall. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  dedication,  November  20,  of  the  enduring 
granite  building  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration was  one  of  the  three  great  things  occur- 
ring or  typified  by  the  day's  exercises  on  the 
eampus  of  the  University  of  California.  These 
are:  the  formal  opening  of  the  first  permanent 
building  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agricultural 
education  at  Berkeley,  the  formal  installation  of 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  as  dean  of  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and,  third,  the  entering  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  California  upon  a  policy  of  finan- 
cial support  of  the  agricultural  department  that 
will  be  far  in  advance  of  anything  received  before 
and  that  will  permit  a  more  appropriate  develop- 
ment of  the  department  than  previous  funds  would 
allow. 

This  last  is  the  keynote  of  the  day's  exercises. 
As  a  demonstration  of  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  the 
accomplishments  since  Prof.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard, 
the,  founder  of  the  Experiment  Station,  took 
charge  of  the  work  in  1875  point  the  way.  It  is  a 
fact  of  which  every  Calif ornian  should  be  proud, 
that  the  two  heads  of  the  department  through 


agriculture  there,  and  by  1875,  when  Prof.  Hil- 
gard came  to  take  charge  of  the  department,  agri- 
culture had  only  half  of  the  basement  for  its  own, 
the  State  Grange  had  attempted  to  remove  agri- 
culture to  a  separate  school,  and,  failing,  had  prac- 
tically boycotted  the  institution.  For  two  years 
there  were  neither  entrants  nor  classes.  Pro.  Hil- 
gard taught  subjects  related  to  agriculture  to  stu- 
dents from  the  other  colleges  and  attempted  to 
arouse  interest  by  holding  institutes  and  speaking 
at  various  agricultural  meetings.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  he  would  attempt  to  solve  agricul- 
tural problems  for  inquirers  and  thus  founded  the 
first  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
country. 

Past  and  Present. — How  well  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  came  later  succeeded  is 
apparent  from  the  present  standing  of  the  institu- 
tion. Instead  of  only  one  member  of  the  faculty 
and  no  students  in  1875,  there  were  in  the  school 
year  of  1911-12,  50  instructors  and  research  men, 
37  graduate  students  and  372  under-graduates. 

This  year  there  are  420  regular  students  at 
Berkelej\  in  addition  to  the  275  attendants  at 
short  courses  or  students  at  the  Farm  School,  and 
approximately  500  students  of  other  University  de- 


New  "Agriculture  Hall"  at  the  University  of  California. 


whom  it  lias  been  built  from  nothing  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standing,  both  retain  their  connection 
with  the  university,  were  present  in  Berkeley  dur- 
ing the  exercises,  though  Prof.  Hilgard  was  kept 
at  home  through  a  slight  indisposition,  and  both 
have  achieved  a  fame  by  their  work  in  California 
that  will  endure  while  agricultural  history  lasts : 
Prof.  Hilgard,  through  his  work  on  soils,  and  Prof. 
Wickson,  through  his  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural achievements.  This  work  was  done  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  scientific  agriculture, 
successors  may  build  on  their  foundation,  but  can 
lay  no  other.  Future  deans  may  achieve  note  as 
executives,  but  the  work  has  advanced  so  that  no 
more  can  a  head  of  the  department  give  time  to 
independent  investigation  that  could  bring  him 
fame. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  day 
was  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Prof.  Hil- 
gard, presented  by 'the  Agricultural  Club  of  the 
University  and  by  the  alumni.  At  the  evening  ex- 
ercises Prof.  Wickson  was  presented  by  his  asso- 
ciation, the  agricultural  faculty,  with  a  leather 
covered  reading  chair,  an  elegant  reading  electric 
lamp,  and  a  gold  match-case,  in  token  of  the  re- 
gard with  which  he  was  held. 

Looking  Backward. — One  cannot  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  agricultural  department  with- 
out knowing  the  growth  it  has  made.  At  the 
founding  the  the  University  the  agricultural  de- 
partment was  evidently  intended  to  be  of  prime 
importance.  It  was  started  by  the  State  taking 
over  the  College  of  California,  a  Congregational 
institution,  and  uniting  with  it  a  "College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Arts."  South  Hall,  the 
finest  of  the  original  two  buildings  erected,  the  one 
which  will  be  permanent,  was  buflt  largely  as  an 
agricultural  building,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  panels 
at  each  end. 

Other  scientific  studios,  however,  crowded  out 


partments  taking  agricultural  work.  Ten  years 
ago,  for  the  school  year  1901-02,  there  were  but 
13  members  of  the  faculty  and  64  regularly  en- 
rolled students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  In- 
dications are  that  in  ten  years  the  number  at 
Berkeley  will  advance  to  1500,  besides  the  growth 
at  Davis  and  elsewhere. 

In  place  of  half  a  basement  there  are  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  on  the.  campus,  the  University 
Farm  and  School  at  Davis,  the  Whittier  Plant 
Pathology  Station,  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropi- 
cal Agriculture  at  Riverside,  the  Imperial  Valley 
Experiment  Station  at  Meloland,  the  great  Kear- 
ney Park  at  Fresno,  and  the  Santa  Monica  and 
Chico  Forestry  Stations. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  department 
was  a  little  shed  to  be  used  for  viticultural  in- 
vestigations put  up  in  the  late  seventies,  across  the 
creek  just  in  front  of  the  new  granite  building. 
Because  it  marred  the  view  from  the  latter  and 
was  only  about  as  big  as  a  woodshed,  it  was  torn 
down  a  few  days  before  the  dedication.  The  half 
a  dozen  wooden  buildings  used,  before  the  granite 
building  was  ready  are  just  as  crowded  as  before 
the  latter  was  filled. 

In  1901-02  the  expenditures  were  $54,221,  be- 
sides $2958  for  building  operations  and  purchase 
of  lands.  During  the  last  school  year  demands 
upon  the  department  required  the  expenditure  of 
$291,826,  plus  $27,956  for  buildings  and  purchase 
of  lands. 

This  is  accomplishment  and  growth  under  the 
regime  that  has  passed.  The  new  support  and 
policy,  provided  the  legislature  will  approve,  will 
be  as  great  as  the  recent  growth  has  indicated  the 
demand  to  be,  and  by  the  action  of  the  regents  in 
appropriating  the  money  that  is  needed  in  getting 
the  best  men  possible,  the  agricultural  college  will 
become  by  far  the  greatest  department  of  the 
University. 


The  new  dean,  for  example,  has  a  salary 
double  that  of  the  regular  schedule  for  the 
of  a  department,  and  several  other  members  of  tue 
faculty  recently  engaged  are  to  receive  more  than 
any  other  professors  in  any  other  department. 
This  in  itself  places  the  agricultural  college  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

The  new  dean,  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  has  been  in 
charge  since  October  1,  and  comes  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  head  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  at  River- 
side will  be  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Webber,  professor  of 
plant  breeding  at  Cornell.  From  the  College  of 
Hawaii  will  come  John  W.  Gilmore  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy.  From  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  will  come  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregg,  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  floriculture  and  landscape  gardening. 
From  Pennsylvania  will  also  come  Chas.  F.  Shaw, 
to  be  professor  of  soil  technology. 
_  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  penologist  in  charge  of  the 
field  investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Introduction,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University 
and  a  former  member  of  the  faculty,  will  return 
as  professor  of  pomology.  Another  member  of 
the  faculty  who  started  work  this  fall,  but  yet  a 
part  of  the  new  scheme  of  progress,  is  Frederick 
R.  Marshall,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  the 
University  Farm. 

An  Outline  of  Development.— Naturally  the  pro- 
gram and  ideals  for  future  development  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Hunt  dur- 
ing the  day  and  are  of  basic  interest  to  a  sup- 
porter of  the  college.  Two  distinct  lines  of  educa- 
tion will  be  followed  out,  that  of  the  training  of 
entomologists,  pathologists,  high  school  teachers, 
and  others  who  will  make  agricultural  investiga- 
tions a  life  work. 

At  the  University  Farm  will  be  trained  the 
young  men  who  want  solely  a  practical  farm  edu- 
cation, the  ideal  of  agricultural  education  that 
was  probably  held  when  the  land  grant  colleges 
were  established.  As  at  present,  the  University 
will  also  train  men  for  the  farm  who  want  a  more 
detailed  and  technical  training  than  could  be 
obtained  at  the  Farm  School.  In  the  senior  year 
and  for  a  summer  or  two  the  Davis  Farm,  the 
Kearney  Part,  the  Forest  Reserves,  the  Riverside 
Station,  and  other  divisions  of  the  department  can 
give  the  practical  side  to  the  education.  These 
are  the  principles  now  being  followed  at  Uni- 
versity and  University  Farm. 
r  The  scope  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
[Juiversity  of  California  must  be  immensely  wider 
than  that  of  any  agricultural  college  in  the  coun- 
try. In  other  States,  what  is  raised  one  place  is 
raked  in  others,  and  products  and  problems  are 
few  in  number.  California  produces  everything 
produced  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  usually 
in  equal  or  better  quality  and  quantity  per  acre. 
Everything  has  to  be  taken  up  and  given  great  at- 
tention. In  these  investigations  the  University 
will  not  only  be  the  training  school  for  its  own 
citizens,  but  the  graduate  school  for  the  western 
third  of  the  United  States. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  education  will  be  not 
merely  material  prosperity,  but  the  promotion  of 
family  prosperity,  which  underlies  all  real  ma- 
terial progress.  The  two  concrete  ideals  of  the 
college  will  be  the  standardization  of  the  water 
supplies  of  the  State,  and  the  humanitization  of 
the  labor  supply.  As  Judge  Peter  Shields  said, 
agriculture  is  the  basis  of  progress  and  the  only 
enduring  civilization  must  be  founded  on  an  agri- 
cultural population  which  enjoys  the  art  and  cul- 
ture now  considered  to  stand  at  the  top  of  our 
civilization. 

The  Farm  School  at  Davis  is  not  a  high  school, 
but  a  training  school  for  men,  the  entrance  age 
being  a  year  greater  than  the  average  entrance 
age  at  the  University.  After  as  many  students 
are  enrolled  as  can  learn  to  the  greatest  efficiency, 
a  new  school  will  be  started  at  the  Kearney  estate. 
The  former  will  specialize  on  live  stock  hus- 
bandry, the  latter  on  horticulture,  viticulture,  and 
similar  lines.  Thus  these  and  other  schools  later 
founded  will  supplement  one  another,  not  com- 
pete. From  the  University  at  Berkeley  to  the 
smallest  station  all  will  work  together  in  one 
harmonious  whole. 

It  is  a  remarkable  growth  that  has  been  at- 
tained; on  the  basis  of  this  attainment  a  new  era 
of  development  has  been  started  and  will  follow 
only  with  the  support  from  the  people  that  it  de- 
serves. 
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The  Nature  and  Infectiousness 

of  Crown  Gall. 


[By  C.  O.  Smith,  University  Plant  Disease  Labora- 
tory, Whittier,  at  the  California  Nurseryman's 
Convention.] 

The  disease  to  be  considered  in  this  paper  is  of 
wide  distribution,  and  is  to  be  found  on  several 
of  the  different  nursery  root  stocks,  especially 
those  of  the  stone  fruits.  In  the  orchard  the 
trouble  is  quite  common  on  trees  of  all  ages,  and, 
while  the  trees  may  not  be  killed  at  once,  their 
vitality  is  lowered  and  many  die  prematurely. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  is 
almost  universal,  probably  being  found  wherever 
species  of  prunus  are  grown.  It  is  found  in  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  Union,  in  Canada,  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion among  plant  pathologists  as  to  where  the  dis- 
ease originated.  Some  authorities  say  it  came 
from  China  or  some  country  of  Asia.  From  our 
own  observations,  however,  it  seems  to  be  with- 
out question  native  to  many  of  the  soils  of  our 
country,  and  this  appears  to  be  especially  true  of 
California  since  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  crown  gall  in  nurseries  on  land 
where  trees  have  never  been  grown  before. 

History  of  the  Trouble. — The  trouble  has  been 
known  and  described  in  scientific  papers  for  over 
fifty  years,  yet  the  true  natue  of  the  trouble  was 
first  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  1911,  in  a 
special  bulletin  on  this  topic. 

Previous  to  this  in  1879  Cravara,  an  Italian  in- 
vestigator, made  cultures  from  galls  of  grapes 
and  succeeded  in  isolating  a  species  of  bac- 
terium with  which  he  produced  galls  by  artificial 
inoculations  in  varieties  of  European  grapes.  He, 
without  question,  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
true  cause  of  crown  gall. 

In  1900  J.  W.  Tourney,  who  was  associated  with 
the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  showed  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  trouble  by  growing  seed- 
lings in  soil  inoculated  with  minced  galls.  He 
also  made  cultures  and  thought  he  had  isolated 
the  parasite,  but  subsequent  work  has  shown  he 
was  mistaken. 

In  1903  George  C.  Hedgecock,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  isolated  a  bacterium  from  galls 
of  grapes.  From  this  culture  he  made  successful 
inoculations  in  grape  vines. 

The  most  extensive  investigation  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith  and  his  associates  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  They  first  made  a 
study  of  the  galls  on  Paris  daisy  (Chrysanthemum 
frutescens)  and  isolated  from  them  a  pathogenic 
organism  (Bacterium  tumefaciens)  with  which 
they  are  able  to  produce  galls  at  will,  not  only  on 
the  daisy  but  on  a  number  of  different  plants.  A 
similar  study  was  made  of  the  galls  found  on  a 
number  of  different  hosts,  and  from  these  an 
organism  similar  to  that  from  the  Paris  daisy 
was  isolated. 

This  disease  has  taken  its  name  from  the  knots 
or  galls  produced,  and  is  variably  called  in  litera- 
ture root-knot,  crown  gall,  black-knot,  tumors. 

Occurrence. — Galls  or  knots  have  been  found 
on  a  great  variety  of  hosts.  The  following  list,  while 
not  supposed  to  be  complete,  will  at  least  show 
the  wide  range  of  plants  subject  to  this  trouble : 
Peach,  apricot,  almond,  prune,  plum,  apple,  pear, 
quince,  English  walnut,  grape,  raspberry,  logan- 
berry, cherry,  poplar,  chestnut,  pecan,  California 
black  walnut,  Eastern  black  walnut,  wild  clematis, 
marguerite  or  Paris  daisy,  honeysuckle,  tree 
strawberry  (Arbutus  unedo),  cotton,  alfalfa,  beet, 
willow,  hop,  red  clover  and  peony. 

Galls  or  knots  are  known  to  occur  on  different 
parts  of  plants  and  are  due  to  several  different 
causes.  The  one  we  are  considering  is  not  due  to 
any  form  of  insect  or  fungus  and  is  distinct  from 
what  is  known  as  the  knot  of  the  olive,  although 
its  external  characteristics  are  very  similar. 
These  galls  or  knots  are  more  or  less  spherical, 
somewhat  convoluted  outgrowths  and  usually  of 
rather  soft,  spongy  tissue,  although  this  may 
eventually  become  hard.  They  usually  occur  on 
the  stem  and  main  roots  just  below  the  surface 


of  the  soil.  From  year  to  year,  under  favorable 
conditions,  they  increase  in  size  and  may  form 
large  excrescences.  •  However,  decay  may  then 
infect  the  tree  and  be  the  cause  of  its  death. 
Galls  also  occur  to  some  extent  on  the  secondary 
roots,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  crown  of 
the  tree. 

Entrance  to  the  Plant. — There  is  now  abundant 

proof  to  show  that  these  galls  are  caused  by  bac- 
terial organisms  that  enter  the  tissue  through 
some  injury,  or  possibly  at  the  point  where  the 
cotyledons  of  such  seed  as  those  of  the  stone 
fruits  are  attached  to  the  young  plant.  Observa- 
tion on  diseased  peach  trees  where  the  gall  occurs 
at  the  crown  would  indicate  very  strongly  that 
infection  had  taken  place  at  the  place  where  the 
seed  was  attached.  All  the  evidence  we  have 
goes  to  show  that^some  injury  or  weakness  of 
tissue  is  necessary  for  infection  to  take  place. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  bac- 
terial organisms,  which  are  the  cause  of  these 
galls,  are  located  inside  the  cells  of  the  host  plant. 
Here  they  stimulate  the  cells  to  divide  by  their 
presence  in  an  abnormal  way,  thus  causing  an 
extra  amount  of  tissue  to  be  produced,  which  is 
the  gall.  Between  the  organism  and  the  host 
there  appears  to  be  a  symbiotic  relationship  in 
which  the  bacteria  secure  their  food  from  the 
cell  and  give  up  their  waste  products  carbon 
dioxide  for  the  use  of  the  chloroplasts  of  the  cell. 
The  organism  does  not  destroy  the  cells  of  the 
host,  and  cannot  be  readily  detected  in  the  tissue 
with  the  microscope  without  special  methods  of 
staining. 

Inoculations. — In  the  winter  of  1909  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  the  crown  gall  organism  from 
peach  galls.  For  this  purpose  diseased  trees  were 
secured  from  a  nursery  and  the  usual  bacterio- 
logical methods  were  employed  to  secure  pure 
cultures  of  the  organism  that  might  be  present 
in  these  galls.  A  large  number  of  cultures  were 
secured,  several  of  which  would  make  galls  when 
inoculated  in  peach  seedlings. 

All  inoculations  were  made  from  pure  cultures. 
A  steel  needle  sterilized  in  a  gas  flame  was  used 
to  transfer  the  growth  from  the  culture  tube.  In 
making  these  inoculations  the  endeavor  was  to 
actually  get  a  considerable  amount  of  the  bac- 
terial mass  of  the  culture  into  the  tissue.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  produce  the  disease  by  simply 
applying  the  germs  to  the  uninjured  surface  of 
the  plants  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  latter  method 
would  give  anything  but  negative  results.  The 
inoculations  were  made  above  ground  on  the 
twigs  or  trunk  of  the  tree  under  experimentation. 
No  protection  against  weather  or  drying  out  was 
made.  Our  purpose  was  chiefly  to  show  whether 
the  different  nursery  stocks  could  be  made  to 
produce  galls. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  we  grew  all  the  different 
kinds  of  rootstocks  commonly  used  by  California 
nurserymen,  such  as  the  Muir,  Salway,  and  Lovell 
peach  seedlings,  Myrobolan  and  Mariana  plum, 
the  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  cherry.  Imported 
apple  and  French  pear  stock,  sweet  and  sour 
orange  stock  and  the  Eastern  black,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  California  black  wabaut,  the  bitter, 
hard-shell  almonds  and  oriental  Chinese  almond 
(Amygdalus  davidiana). 

We  made  artificial  inoculations  on  all  the  above 
kinds  of  nursery  stock  during  the  summer  months 
of  1911.  Galls  could  be  readily  made  on  all  the 
stock  tested.  No  difference  could  be  detected  in 
the  susceptibility  of  the  three  varieties  of  peaches, 
Muir,  Salway  and  Lovell  to  crown  gall.  The 
bitter,  hard-shell  almond  and  oriental  almond 
were  also  easily  infected.  The  hard  and  bitter 
almonds  appeared  to  be  even  more  easily  infected 
than  the  peaches  and  produced  larger  galls.  The 
flowering  almond  (Amygdalus  davidiana)  was 
not  so  susceptible  as  the  other  almonds  and 
peaches. 

Myrobolan  and  Mariana  seedlings  when  inoc- 
ulated gave  galls.  The  following  varieties  of 
plums  were  successfully  infected :  Wickson,  Bur- 
bank,  Yellow  Egg,   Clyman,   Satsuma,  Kelsey 


(Prunus  Simonii,  Prunus  orthosepala,  Prunus 
Allegheniensis).  The  following  prunes  had  galls 
produced  on  them  artificially :  French,  Hungar- 
ian, Tragedy  and  Sugar  prune.  Both  the  Mazzard 
and  Mohaleb  cherry  were  successfully  infected 
from  my  work.  The  Mazzard  seems  the  more 
resistant.  The  three  black  walnuts,  Eastern, 
Northern  and  Southern  California,  could  be  made 
to  produce  galls  when  inoculated  as  well  as  the 
butter  nut,  Japanese  walnut  (J.  Sieboldiana),  and 
the  pecan. 

Citrus  nursery  stock  was  inoculated  to  a  limited 
extent.  Galls  were  produced  on  sour  stock,  on 
Valencia  orange,  on  Eureka  lemon  and  on  Sweet 
lime. 

Apple  and  French  pear  seedlings,  Bartlett  pear 
and  two  varieties  of  wild  Chinese  pears  (Pyrus 
pashia  and  Pyrus  betulifolia)  could  be  made  to 
produce  galls. 

Galls  were  also  produced  on  the  following: 
Angiers  quince,  fig,  Muscat  grapes,  rose,  Catalina 
cherry  (P.  integrifolia),  pepper  tree  (Schinus 
molle),  Victoria  bottle  tree  (Sterculia  diversi- 
folia),  Flame  tree  (Sterculia  acerifolia),  Forest 
Red  Gum  (Eucalyptus  tereticornis),  and  oleander. 

Resistance. — The  question  that  may  be  of  inter- 
est is  whether  any  of  the  trees  of  shrubs  inoc- 
ulated seem  to  be  resistant.  I  have  not  success- 
fully inoculated  the  following,  but  at  present 
would  not  be  willing  to  positively  say  that  these 
were  resistant  to  attacks  of  gall :  Olive,  Silk  oak 
(Gevilliea  robusta),  Hill  cherry  (Prunus  ilici- 
folia),  avocado,  Cherimoya,  German  prune,  Green 
Gage  plum,  Damson  plum,  Silver  prune,  loquat. 

The  purpose  of  our  investigation  is  to  find  a 
resistant  variety  or  species  of  prunus  suitable  for 
use  as  a  stock  for  the  stone  fruits,  and  future 
efforts  are  to  be  directed  toward  this  end.  In 
observations  that  have  already  been  made  on  the 
grape  we  know  that  some  American  and  European 
varieties  are  much  more  resistant  than  are  others, 
and  a  similar  fact  is  observed  among  the  different 
varieties  of  apples. 

How  Nursery  Trees  Escape. — It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  certain  of  the  stocks  that  are  almost 
always  free  from  galls  in  the  nursery  can  easily 
be  inoculated,  as,  for  instance,  French  pear  seed- 
lings and  the  Mazzard  and  Mohaleb  cherries  and 
Myrobolan  plum.  In  my  work  the  French  pear 
and  Myrobolan  seedlings  were  easily  infected 
and  I  can  only  suggest  a  few  reasons  why  the 
trees  that  are  imported,  seem  to  be  free  from  the 
disease.  (1)  Any  seedlings  having  knots  or  galls 
may  be  sorted  out  of  the  imported  stock.  (2) 
Conditions  where  these  seedlings  are  grown  may 
not  be  as  favorable  for  gall  infection  as  are  those 
of  California.  (3)  The  first  year  seedlings  are  the 
most  susceptible  to  gall,  and  little  or  no  infection 
takes  place  after  that  time. 

Experience. — Last  spring  through  your  stand- 
ing committee  on  insects  and  diseases,  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Association  were  asked  two  ques- 
tions: We  will  first  consider  question  two  which 
was,  "what  is  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the 
various  fruit  tree  roots  to  crown  gall?"  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  but  the  peach  and 
almonds  were  regarded  by  most  as  very  suscept- 
ible. 

Question  one  was:  "Does  crown  gall  infect 
seedling  trees  planted  in  new  land  where  fruit 
trees  have  never  been  grown  before?"  The  per- 
sonal experiences  given  on  this  point  were  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  I  shall  try  and  bring 
to  your  attention  the  most  important  facts  which 
were  touched  upon  in  the  replies. 

1.  New  land  (that  is,  land  that  had  never  be- 
fore grown  fruit  trees  or  nursery  stock)  often 
gave  a  large  percentage  of  galled  seedlings. 

2.  The  nature  and  situation  of  soil  appears  to 
be  an  important  factor.  The  disease  is  worse  on 
the  lighter,  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  There  seems 
to  be  an  universal  experience  among  nurserymen, 
that  low-lying,  river  bottom  land  of  sandy  forma- 
tion gives  a  high  percentage  of  galled  trees. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  crops  that  have  been  grown 
previous  to  its  use  for  nursery  purposes  is  of  im- 
portance. Lands  that  have  previously  grown 
alfalfa  sometimes  show  a  large  infection  of  gall. 
It  is  an  established  scientific  fact  that  the  alfalfa 
plant  is  very  often  a  host  for  crown  gall  and 
where  followed  by  nursery  stock  might  leave  the 
soil  well  infected  with  the  gall  germs. 

4.  Does  irrigation  have  any  influence  on  the 
amount  of  gall  infection?   Certain  of  the  replies 
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would  suggest  that  irrigation  under  arid  or  semi- 
arid  conditions  was  favorable  to  much  gall  infec- 
tion. Parts  of  nurseries  that  are  flooded,  that  is, 
the  end  of  the  field  where  the  water  floods  the 
ground  from  irrigation,  often  seem  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  gall  infection,  while  on  the  higher 
ground  no  trace  of  this  disease  could  be  found. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  eastern  nurserymen  do 
not  suffer  as  great  a  loss  from  this  trouble  as  do 
we  where  irrigation  is  necessary.  Many  believe 
that  allowing  the  land  to  get  perfectly  dry  and 
hard  before  re-irrigation  favors  gall  infection. 

5.  Does  good  cultivation  and  care  of  nursery 
favor  a  large  amount  of  gall  infection?  In  some 
instances  such  seems  to  be  the  case,  while  adja- 
cent nurseries  that  were  more  neglected  are  al- 
most free  from  gall  infection. 

6.  Are  some  varieties  of  peaches  and  plums 
more  resistant  to  gall  than  others?  Does  the 
source  from  which  the  seed  come  have  anything 
to  do  with  ease  of  infection,  that  is,  will  seed 
grown  on  a  diseased  tree  produce  more  seedlings 
with  galls  than  seed  secured  from  a  tree  entirely 
free  from  this  disease? 

7.  "Why  are  imported  roots  of  Myrobolan,  Maz- 
zard,  Mahaleb,  as  well  as  French  pear  root  stock 
generally  very  free  from  gall?  On  the  other 
hand,  seedlings  from  fine  specimen  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia of  these  varieties,  when  planted  on  the 
same  class  of  ground  as  the  imported  seedlings, 
will  have  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  gall. 

8.  Are  peaches,  when  June  budded,  more  liable 
to  contract  gall  than  those  budded  later  and  the 
buds  not  forced  out  until  the  following  spring? 
There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  true. 
Does  checking  an  unusually  rapid  growth  of  nur- 
sery stock  favor  gall  development? 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  —  1.  Bacterium 
tumefaciens  is  native  to  many  of  our  California 
soils  and  causes  large  losses  among  nursery  stock, 
being  especially  severe  on  seedlings  of  the  various 
stone  fruits. 

2.  Gall  can  be  produced  artificially  on  many 
different  kinds  of  trees  when  puncture  inocida- 
tions  are  made  with  pure  cultures  above  ground. 

3.  The  bacterium  lives  in  the  cells  of  the  host, 
in  a  symbiotic  relation  with  that  of  the  host  and 
stimulated  abnormal  cell-formation  that  produces 
the  gall. 

4.  In  the  inoculation  thus  far  done,  certain 
hosts  appear  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  organism 
and  further  experimental  work  may  show  that 
certain  species  or  varieties  of  Prunus  are  also 
resistant  and  adapted  as  a  rootstock  for  the  differ- 
ent stone  fruits. 


COVERINGS  AGAINST  FROST  ARE  FREE. 


To  the  Editor :  There  is  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Rural  Pbess  of  November  16th  which  tells 
how  Mr.  O'Brien  fought  frost  in  his  truck  gar- 
den.  In  the  article  it  is  stated  that : 

"Since  his  idea  is  not  patentable,  he  will  be 
able  to  badly  beat  'his  rivals  but  once,  that  of 
course  for  the  first  time  he  put  it  into  practice, 
which  was  last  winter,  although  his  idea  is  being 
extensively  copied  in  southern  California  and  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  when  his  scheme  will  be 
in  common  use  throughout  the  country." 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  writer  in  Farm  and  Fireside  to  the  fact  that 
Patent  No.  947519,  issued  January  25,  1910,  cov- 
ers the  calse  exactly.  Moreover,  the  patent  is  ded- 
icated to  the  public  and  no  royalties  need  be  paid 
to  the  inventor.  Moreover,  hundreds  of  truck- 
growers  in  California  have  during  the  past  two 
years  covered  their  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  other 
garden  truck,  also  strawberries  and  small  fruits, 
;ind  in  other  ways  besides  covering  have  success- 
fully protected  their  crops  against  frost.  May  I 
say  that  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has 
for  16  years  agitated  the  problem  of  Frost  Protec- 
tion in  California  and  that  5  basic  patents  have 
been  granted  the  writer,  all  of  which  are  dedicated 
to  the  public. 

Alexander  G.  McAdie, 

Professor. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 

[We  are  glad  that  Professor  gives  us  opportu- 
nity to  emphasize  the  foregoing  facts  and  to  make 
more  widely  known  his  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  safety  and  profit  in  horticultural  oper- 


ations by  his  protection  and  gift  to  the  public 
of  methods  growing  out  of  his  researches.  His 
public  services  in  California  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten and  fortunately  he  has  decades  to  come  in 
which  to  multiply  them. — Editor.] 
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these  many  years  of  experience  have  reached  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  how  to  grow  oranges; 
but  we  find  them  proposing,  from  their  several  in- 
dividual experiences,  a  score  of  different  methods 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  Some  of 
these  might  be  right,  but  certainly  most  of  them 
are  probably  radically  wrong. 

Within  the  last  25  years  I  have  seen  groves 
budded  from  oranges  to  lemons,  from  lemons  to 
grapefruit,  from  grapefruit  back  to  oranges, 
from  navels  to  valencias,  and  from  valencias 
back  to  navels  again.  The  economic  waste  in 
these  series  of  changes  is  enormous,  and  it  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of  indecision 
and  fluctuation  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  wise 
and  profitable  thing  to  do.  The  same  fluctuation 
of  opinion  in  most  lines  of  business  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  bankruptcy  than 
success. 

Why  do  I  on  this  occasion  make  this  confession 
of  admitted  ignorance  and  partial  failure  in  be- 
half of  the  orange-growers  of  southern  Califor- 
nia? In  order  that  I  may  emphasize  the'  press* 
ing  need  and  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
California.  We  are  assembled  today  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  its  expansion  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
completion  of  the  noble  building  by  which  its  use- 
fulness will  be  enhanced;  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  fields  are  still  white  for 
the  harvest  and  that  from  all  over  the  State  there 
is  coming  up  to  this  department  of  our  great  uni- 
versity a  demand  for  scientific  investigation,  ex- 
periment and  instruction  which  is  not  only  im- 
portant but  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  and 
development  of  the  State.  I  have  spoken  of  con- 
ditions in  the  citrus  industry  because  I  am  famil- 
iar with  them,  but  the  same  need  for  help  exists 
in  other  branches  of  fruit-growing  and  farming; 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  more  imperative  that  it 
is  in  the  case  of  the  grower  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world  a  more  intelligent  and  enterprising 
class  of  men  engaged  in  any  form  of  agriculture 
than  those  who  are  in  the  busines  of  fruit-growing 
in  California.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  large 
affairs  in  the  East,  and  they  have  sought  to  apply 
to  the  fruit  industry  in  this  State  the  energy,  in- 
telligence and  enterprise  that  gave  them  conspicu- 
ous success  in  other  lines  of  business.  They  are, 
moreover,  responsive  in  an  unusual  degree  to  sug- 
gestion and  instruction  when  it  comes  from  a 
source  that  has  some  claims  to  authority;  but 
they  are  agreed  that  the  problems  which  confront 
them  are  too  great  to  be  solved  by  indivdual  or 
even  community  effort.  Even  the  owner  of  a 
large  ranch  cannot  maintain  a  laboratory  on  his 
grounds,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  convert  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  property  into  an  experiment 
station  where  various  theories  and  suggestions 
may  be  worked  out  to  some  ultimate  conclusion; 
and  if  that  is  true  of  the  large  grower,  the  help- 
lessness of  the  owner  of  a  small  ranch  is  the  more 
apparent. 

The  citrus  fruit-growers  of  California  must 
spend  not  less  than  $6,000,000  a  year  on  fertiliz- 
ers; but  they  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  money 
is  spent  wisely.  They  experiment  with  different 
things  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  any  two  who  pursue  exactly  the  same  method 
or  who  are  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  best  system. 

Take  the  matter  of  frost  protection  as  another 
illustration.  Last  winter  was  the  most  severe  the 
citrus  belt  in  California  and  Arizona  had  experi- 
enced for  20  years;  fully  10,000  carloads  of  or- 
anges and  lemons  were  destroyed  by  cold  or  dam- 
aged so  that  they  were  marketed  with  loss  instead 
of  profit.  The  loss  was  at  least  $5,000,000  to  the 
growers;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  that  loss 
was  undoubtedly  preventable.  But  here  again 
I  there  is  need  of  careful,  thorough,  scientific  study 
of  the  problem  such  as  the  university  can  give. 
Much  has  been  done  already  in  the  investigation 


of  this  subject,  and  the  university  autl 
have  done  their  part ;  but  we  are  still  ver 
at  sea  as  to  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
elusions  will  not  be  reached  in  a  day  as  the  result 
of  any  investigation ;  but  if  the  experiments  are 
conducted  with  such  care  and  thoroughness  as  a 
corps  of  trained  men  can  give  to  them,  the  con- 
clusions, when  reached,  will  make  possible  im- 
munity from  any  such  general  and  disastrous  loss 
as  came  to  the  orange  and  lemon  growers  last 
December. 

If  the  picture  I  have  drawn  regarding  condi- 
tions in  the  orange  industry  seems  rather  a  dark 
one,  there  is  a  bright  side  which  ought  to  be  given 
equal  prominence.    Some  of  the  most  important 
benefits  and  improvements  that  have  come  to  the 
industry  in  recent  years  have  been  the  direct  re- 
sult of  scientific  research  by  representatives  of 
the  State  University  and  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture.    While  we  expect  much  greater 
things  of  the  university  in  the  future,  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  good  work  done,  with  limited 
facilities,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hilgard  and 
Prof.  Wickson.    The  orange-growers  remember 
their  deliverance  from  the  cottony  cushion  scale 
by  the  Vedalia  cardinalis,  and  the  prompt  and 
and  effective  work  done  to  stamp  out  the  dreaded 
white  fly,  just  as  the  lemon  men  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  important  work  accomplished  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  brown  rot,  and  as  other  indus- 
tries appreciate  the  work  in  their  behalf  on  the 
walnut  blight,  the  pear  blight,  the  tomato  rust 
and  other  troubles  with  which  the  farmers  of  the 
State  have  had  to  contend.    The  improvements 
in  methods  of  handling  oranges  suggested  by  G. 
Harold  Powell  have  been  generally  adopted,  and 
without  doubt  have  saved  the  growers  upward  of 
$1,000,000  a  year.    A.  D.  Shamel,  another  expert 
from  Washington,  is  now  studying  the  problem 
of  barren  and  productive  strains  of  oranges  and 
has  already  demonstrated  the  fact  that  quite  a 
large  percentage  of  the  trees  in  our  orange  groves 
were  budded  from  unproductive  stock,  thus  great- 
ly diminishing  the  yield  which  should  be  received. 
Extensive  rebudding  will  follow  his  investigations 
and  all  future  budding  will  be  done  from  trees 
known  not  only  to  be  vigorous  in  growth,  but 
known  also  to  be  producing  regularly  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  of  good  quality. 

Some  of  the  things  taught  the  orange-growers 
by  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Shamel  have  been  so 
simple  and  elementary  that  they  wonder  why  they 
never  discovered  them  for  themselves;  but  that 
work  requires  men  trained  in  scientific  research. 
What  has  been  done  simply  suggests  the  almost 
boundless  field  for  future  endeavor,  provided  men 
and  means  are  supplied  to  do  the  work. 

[The  speaker  concluded  with  a  forceful  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  State  to  provide  most  liber- 
ally for  such  important  work. — Ed.] 


THE  WALNUT  CROP  SOLD. 


Growers  of  walnuts  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
prices  received  and  the  quick  sale  of  the  entire 
crop  this  season.  In  about'  six  weeks  time  after 
the  price  had  been  named  the  whole  crop  in  south- 
ern California,  amounting  to  about  8000  tons,  had 
changed  hands.  The  crop  this  year  was  consider- 
ably less  than  for  1911,  when  the  output  was  esti- 
mated at  between  11,000  and  12,000  tons.  The 
shortage  was  caused  principally  by  the  late  start 
the  trees  made  in  the  spring  and  a  rather  slow 
growing  season,  causing  a  smaller  nut  at  harvest 
time. 

Prospects  for  a  large  new  acreage  to  be  set  out 
this  season  are  good  at  this  time,  and  as  the  new 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  is  doing  good  work 
and  preparing  to  handle  the  crop  in  future  jrears 
to  the  best  advantage,  growers  are  feeling  confi- 
dent of  prosperous  seasons  ahead. 


OLIVE  CROP  SHORT 


Reports  from  many  districts  in  California  where 
the  olive  crop  is  being  harvested,  state  that  while 
the  fruit  is  large  and  good,  yet  the  amount  is  short, 
in  some  orchards  not  over  50%  is  being  har- 
vested. Good  prices  are  paid  this  year  and  grow- 
ers will  partly  make  up  loss  in  volume  by  amount 
received.  Ground  for  heavy  planting  is  being 
prepared  by  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
demand  for  trees  is  so  great  that  the  popular  va- 
rieties are  hard  to  get  from  the  nurserymen. 
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Humboldt  a  Great  Dairy  County 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 
The  greatest  dairying  region  of  California  is  in 
the  irrigated  lands  of  the  great  interior  valle}^ 
but  the  greatest  single  county  in  the  amount  and 
value  of  dairy  products  is  Humboldt.  A  look 
through  the  dairies  is  also  likely  to  make  a  person 
believe  that  the  county  is  also  in  the  lead  in  the 
quality  of  the  stock  kept  on  the  average  dairy 
and  in  the  general  dairying  methods. 

In  dairying,  Humboldt  county  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  It  is  cut  off  by  the  mountains  from  the  rest 
of  the  State  and  from  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
has  a  different  climate  from  that  of  interior  Cali- 
fornia or  of  the  East,  though  it  is  something  like 
that  of  the  coastal  regions  of  Oregon.  The  climate 
differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  California  in  being 
humid,  as  is  much  of  the  East,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rainy  season  of  the  coastal  part  of  the 
county  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  only  difference  is  that  the  rains 
start  a  little  earlier,  continue  a  little  later,  and 
that  they  are  more  abundant  while  they  last. 
Added  to  this  abundant  rainfall  are  numerous 
high  fogs  in  summer,  which  keep  the  air  moist 
and  cool  and  the  vegetation  fresh.  In  fact,  the 
grass  is  more  or  less  green  for  most  of  the  year, 
though  growth  may  be  small  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer. 

A  Mild  Moist  Winter. — "With  the  seasons  of  in- 
terior California  and  the  rainfall  of  humid  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  is  a  winter  climate  that  is  a 
cross  between  the  two  for  dairying  purposes.  The 
nearness  to  the  ocean  prevents  the  mercury  from 
ever  getting  as  low  as  it  does  in  most  parts  of  the 
State,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rainfall  in  win- 
ter is  so  abundant  that  the  cows  need  continued 
protection  from  it,  the  ground  is  so  soft  that  they 
cannot  be  out  to  pasture,  and  freshening,  as  in 
the  East,  has  to  follow  the  seasons  very  closely, 
while  in  most  of  California  a  dairyman  can  have 
Ins  cows  freshen  any  time  of  the  year  without 
difficulty  if  he  had  the  food  for  them. 

The  dairying  in  Humboldt  county  is  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  the  river  bottoms  around 
Humboldt  bay,  or  close  to  the  ocean.  The  greatest 
single  section  is  the  Eel  River  valley,  which  is 
typical  of  all.  Some  dairy  cattle  are  kept  on  the 
low  hills  bordering  the  bottom  lands,  but  the  cli- 
mate, feeds  and  methods  differ  in  no  radical  way 
from  those  on  bottom  lands. 

Thus  abundance  of  rain  and  green  grass  made 
the  early  settlers  quickly  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages for  dairying,  so  Humboldt  county  is  one  of 
the  oldest  dairying  sections  of  the  State.  This 
and  the  fact  that  the  districts  were  so  compact  and 
the  bovine  and  human  population  so  permanent  on 
account  of  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  State, 
made  a  species  of  development  go  on  that  until 
recently  was  unknown  in  other  districts  where 
other  things  than  dairying  took  up  the  farmers' 
attention,  the  population  was  changing  and  cattle 
were  coming  in  and  going  out  all  the  time. 

Dairy  Breeds. — Being  so  isolated,  there  was  the 
disadvantage  that  good  cattle  were  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  get  than  elsewhere,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  once  a  good  strain  of  cattle  did  appear  they 
were  kept  and  cultivated  in  a  way  that  was  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  the  State  with  their  con- 
tinual changing  around.  The  original  stock  was 
made  up  largely  of  Durhams,  and  Jerseys  were 
the  main  cattle  imported  of  the  strictly  dairy 
breeds.  The  best' of  this  Durham  blood  that  was 
found  crossed  with  the  best  Jersey  blood  gave 
some  of  the  finest  stock  that  could  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  It  combined  the  physical 
strength  of  the  Durham  with  the  butter  produc- 
tion of  the  Jerseys  and  the  milking  qualities  of 
the  best  of  each  breed.  The  bulls  naturally  were 
mainly  grades,  and  with  the  recent  extension  of 
the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls  the  best  dairymen,  and 
it  is  the  best  dairymen  that  have  this  kind  of  stock, 
are  naturally  breeding  the  Durhams  out  of  their 
herds.  As  this  breeding  is  all  by  pure-bred  Jersey 
bulls  of  the  best  type,  this  grading  up  is  an  im- 
provement, but,  just  the  same,  it  is  a  common 
opinion  that  if  grade  bulls  of  the  best  Durham- 
Jersey  crosses  could  have  been  secured  as  pre- 
potent as  the  best  pure-bred  Jerseys,  it  would 
have  been  a  benefit  to  keep  a  large  part  of  the 


Durham  blood  in  the  herds. 

The  same  localization  that  made  the  dairymen 
appreciate  good  strains  of  cattle  also  made  "them 
appreciate  good  dairy  methods.  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  dairying  is  all  it  ought  to  be,  by  a  good 
deal,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  done  in  very  good  style. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  to  be.  The  first  gen- 
eration of  dairymen  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  many  have  retired,  some  to  rent  to  the  second 
generation  and  others  to  rent  to  strangers,  and 
the  competition  for  land  to  rent  makes  it  unprofit- 
able to  the  tenant  farmer  to  conduct  his  business 
in  any  but  first-class  fashion.  The  land  owning 
dairymen,  through  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  still  more  alive 
to  the  best  methods  than  the  tenant  dairymen. 
Good  land  rents  for  about  $25  to  $40  per  year,  and 
20  acres  will  keep  from  about  12  or  15  to  20  cattle. 
Originally,  lots  of  land  would  keep  more,  but 
through  long  cropping  there  has  in  most  places 
been  a  slight  deterioration  in  the  producing 
quality  of  the  soil,  evidently  due  as  much  as  any- 
thing to  the  abundant  moisture  leaching  out  the 
lime.  Acidity,  as  in  the  East,  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  in  Humboldt  county.  Localization  of 
the  industry  helped  to  improve  both  the  cattle  and 
the  methods  of  dairying. 

Food  Supplies. — Humboldt  county  is  in  a  very 
happy  position  for  food  supply  for  the  dairy  cat- 
tle. They  have  not  a  bit  of  the  trouble  of  the 
Eastern  dairyman  in  securing  sufficient  protein 
for  the  good  of  the  cows  nor  of  the  alfalfa  dairy- 
man of  California  in  having  a  superabundance  of 
it.  The  food  most  easily  available  is  about  as  well 
balanced  for  the  dairy  cow  as  it  well  could  be. 

An  ordinary  20-acre  dairy  will,  theoretically 
speaking,  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  Three 
of  these  will  be  kept  seeded  to  red  clover  and  per- 
haps rye  grass,  for  hay,  pasture  and  green  feed. 
About  three  to  three  and  a  half  acres  of  the  rest 
will  be  planted  to  turnips,  carrots  and  beets,  the 
remainder  going  to  house  and  garden,  barns,  cor- 
rals, etc.  A  small  wooden  corral  is  provided  by 
all  of  the  good  dairymen  for  winter  use,  and  a  part 
of  the  barn  is  left  for  them  to  get  into  while  it  is 
raining.  As  the  winter  temperature  is  comfort- 
able, the  barns  do  not  need  to  be  built  for  warmth 
any  more  than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Red  clover  is  like  alfalfa  in  containing  a  little 
too  much  protein  for  the  best  effect  on  the  cattle. 
Sometimes  it  is  sown  alone  and  sometimes  rye 
grass  seed  is  sown  with  it,  but  even  when  sown 
alone  the  rye  grass  usually  also  comes  up  abun- 
dantly enough  with  the  clover  to  make  an  ideally 
balanced  ration,  good  green  feed  and  good  hay. 

Sometimes  other  seeds  than  red  clover  are  sown, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  variety  of  plants  used 
can  be  given  in  an  advertisement  for  bids  for  grass 
seeds  recently  made  by  the  Humboldt  County 
Dairymen's  Association,  which  was  for  red  clover, 
2315  lbs. ;  alsike  clover,  1100  lbs. ;  white  clover, 
750  lbs. ;  alfalfa,  1000  lbs. ;  Italian  rye  grass, 
1120  lbs.;  Australian  rye  grass,  1600  lbs.;  or- 
chard grass.  500  lbs.,  for  range  use  only,  not 
in  regular  dairying  land ;  red  oats,  1200  lbs., 
for  hay  or  grain ;  and  vetches,  100  lbs.,  the  lat- 
ter probably  for  experimental  purposes,  though 
most  dairymen  who  have  tried  vetch  like  it.  To 
give  the  association  full  credit  as  a  co-operative 
concern,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  above  is  only 
a  part  of  the  seeds  being  purchased  this  season 
for  its  members  and  that  all  seed  purchased  has 
to  be  of  guaranteed  quality  for  germination  and 
purity,  University  of  California  tested. 

Feeding  Practice. — A  good  practice  Avith  the 
above  is  to  cut  and  feed  this  green  stuff,  but  yet  to 
put  the  cattle  out  on  one  of  the  fields  that  is  eaten 
down  a  good  deal.  This  gives  the  cattle  fresh 
air,  pasture  and  exercise,  which  is  beneficial  for 
them,  but  it  does  not  make  them  eat  down  the 
pasture  enough  to  do  it  any  special  injury. 

The  root  crops — turnips,  carrots  and  beets,  the 
latter  usually  tankards — are  planted  as  soon  as 
the  spring  rains  let  up.  About  the  time  that  the 
pasture  threatens  to  be  a  little  short  and  the 
dairyman  wants  all  the  clover  and  rye  he  can  get 
for  hay,  the  turnips  are  ready  to  feed.  These,  in 
one  way,  are  the  most  satisfactory  feed;  in  an- 
other the  most  unsatisfactory,  and  the  only  feed 


in  the  country  over  which  there  is  a  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  any  great  difficulty.  They 
are  excellent  in  the  growth  they  will  make  and  the 
ease  of  harvesting,  maturing  also  when  the  car- 
rots are  so  small  that  it  would  be  a  waste  to  feed 
them,  but  at  a  time  that  something  is  needed  to 
take  the  place  of  green  feed  and  pasture.  They 
are  a  problem,  in  that  when  fed  too  abundantly 
or  when  too  old  they  give  the  milk  a  bad  flavor, 
which  later  comes  out  strong  in  the  butter.  This 
is  bad  for  the  creameryman,  therefore  the  dairy- 
men and  the  creameries  are  beginning  to  try  to 
quit  buying  cream  from  dairymen  who  feed  tur- 
nips, after  a  certain  fixed  date  near  the  20th  of 
August. 

Proper  Turnip  Practice.— What  should  or  will 
be  done  on  the  subject  it  would  be  foolish  for  any- 
one who  was  not  dairying  there  to  say,  and  even 
the  dairymen  themselves  don't  know.  Apparently 
it  would  be  all  right  if  sufficient  hay  were  fed 
with  the  turnips,  but  the  trouble  is  that  some 
dairymen  don't  feed  sufficient  hay.  Then  a  super- 
abundance of  turnips  acts  like  too  much  green  beet 
pulp,  they  force  a  cow  along  in  milk  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  strength.  A  decent  amount  of  hay 
vyould  stop  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
feeds  too  few  turnips  he  may  wind  up  with  a  sur- 
plus toward  the  end  of  the  feeding  season,  the  tur- 
nips then  would  be  very  strong  and  do  more  in- 
jury to  the  milk  than  twice  as  many  earlier.  This 
year,  at  the  date  some  creameries  set  as  the  limit 
for  feeding,  some  dairymen  had  almost  half  their 
turnips  left. 

It  would  be  all  right  if  the  turnips  were  fed 
properly,  not  too  abundantly,  not  too  late  in  the 
season  and  with  enough  other  feed,  but  the  trouble 
is  there  are  always  some  people  who  do  things 
wrong  and  evidently  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
creameries  to  make  some  strict  ruling  on  he  feed- 
ing of  turnips  which  will  apply  to  the  dairymen 
who  don't  need  it  as  well  as  to  those  who  cause  all 
the  trouble. 

Following  the  turnips,  the  carrots  are  about 
ready  to  feed,  which  the  cattle  like  best,  and 
thrive  best  on  of  all  the  root  crops,  and  follow- 
ing the  carrots,  come  the  beets.  It  is  an  ideal 
climate  for  the  root  crops,  they  produce  abundan- 
ly,  and  permit  the  cattle  to  have  some  soft  feed 
all  the  year  round,  making  silos  usually  unneces- 
sary. The  ground  on  which  the  root  crops  are 
grown  can  usually  be  seeded  when  they  are  taken 
off  so  that  something  is  growing  all  the  time  and 
leaching  of  plant  food  partly  checked.  This  ro- 
tation with  clover  and  rye  grass  mixed,  and  root 
crops  is  fine  for  both,  and  the  addition  of  lime, 
phosphates  and  some  potash  would  keep  the  land 
to  the  height  of  fertility.  Corn  is  seldom  grown 
and  alfalfa  anly  on  deepest  and  best  drained  soil. 

The  dairymen  are  well  organized,  and  have  a 
cow  testing  association  three  years  and  half  old  in 
the  Eel  River  valley  as  well  as  a  newly  organized 
Dairymen's  association  which  has  been  referred  to 
above.  The  latter  also  is  making  a  soil  survey  of 
the  Eel  River  valley  in  connection  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  Berkeley  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  land,  and  is  un- 
dertaking other  activities  of  importance. 

Marketing  Dairy  Produce. — The  district  was 
once  the  stronghold  of  several  flourishing  cooper- 
ative creameries  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  butter 
produced  in  Humboldt  county  was  manufactured. 
Through  the  very  efficient  management  of  the 
Central  Creamery  Company,  composed  of  Hum- 
boldt county  dairymen  and  creamerymen,  these 
have  in  large  part  been  supplanted.  Several  of 
the  large  eastern  meat  companies  have  followed 
the  Central  Creamery  Company  and  make  but- 
ter, cheese  and  condensed  milk  in  the  county. 
In  fact,  Humboldt  county  as  well  as  producing 
more  butter  than  any  other  county  in  the  State, 
being  slightly  in  the  lead  of  Stanislaus,  also  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
dried  milk,  casein,  and  other  dairy  products. 

This  demand  for  other  products  has  caused  it 
to  be  the  custom  for  most  dairymen  to  sell  whole 
milk  instead  of  cream,  and  few  now  separate 
their  milk.  Even  most  of  those  that  want  skim 
milk  take  the  whole  milk  to  the  creamery  and 
bring  the  skim  milk  back.  The  latter  is  now  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  calves,  as  the  raising 
of  hogs  with  milk  worth  14  cents  a  hundred  is 
generally  considered  unprofitable  in  the  Eel  River 
valley,  whatever  dairymen  in  alfalfa  regions  may 
find  it. 
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The  soft  air  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  Jersey  cattle,  which  are  far  in  the  lead  of  all 
other  breeds  in  the  county.  It  also  makes  for  a 
smooth  skin  and  a  beautiful  looking  animal  if 
careful  breeding  and  care  is  given.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  moist  air  would  make  tubercu- 
losis more  severe  than  in  the  hot  dry  valley, 
though  cattle  that  are  well  fed  and  cared  for  ap- 
pear to  be  in  better  condition  than  in  the  average 
dairy  district. 

Humboldt  dairymen  are  mostly  native  Ameri- 
cans or  Danish.    The  Danes  are  probably  the 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  conference  held  on  the  20th  of  November 
in  the  lecture  room  in  the  new  Agricultural  Hall 
just  dedicated  at  Berkeley  between  Dean  Hunt 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  live 
stock  men  in  the  State  of  California  was  very 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

It  seems  from  the  remarks  made  by  Dean  Hunt 
at  first  that  the  conference  was  called  "to  come 
to  some  definite  understanding  how  the  animal 
industry  department  should  be  handled  at  the 
State  Farm  at  Davis  and  also  to  get  opinions  of 
what  kind  of  stock  the  five  thousand  dollars,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  last  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  this  work  should  be  ex- 
pended." From  the  casual  listener  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  remarks  made  by  Dean  Hunt  were  more 
or  less  confusing.  Just  what  he  wanted  to  get 
at  was  hard  to  understand.  "Whether  he  wants  to 
build  up  the  pure-bred  end  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry work  to  the  very  highest  standard  of 
efficiency  with  stock  typical  of  the  respective 
breeds  or  to  get  along  with  cheaper  animals  and 
use  them  generally  for  experimental  work  along 
the  lines  of  general  feeding  as  practiced  in  this 
State  demonstrating  for  educational  purposes  the 
feeding  values  of  our  grains  and  grasses.  He 
illustrated  an  instance  where  an  agricultural 
college  made  a  demonstration  in  a  state  where 
grain  could  not  be  economically  grown,  the  only 
feeds  provided  for  this  experiment  were  hay  and 
corn  ensilage. 

The  college  purchased  twenty  head  of  Short- 
horn cows  and  twenty  of  Angus  at  the  cost  of 
*80  per  head.  "With  each  lot  was  a  five  hundred 
dollar  bull.  These  two  breeds  were  fed  in  sepa- 
rate loose  sheds  nothing  but  ensilage  and  1  pound 
of  cotton  seed  meal  per  head  per  day  the  whole 
winter  long.  The  bedding  used  was  saw-dust  so 
the  cattle  could  have  nothing  else  to  eat  but  the 
food  put  in  front  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
winter  these  cattle  came  out  in  better  condition 
than  they  went  in.  and  during  the  summer  they 
made  excellent  grains  on  the  native  grasses  which 
the  pastures  produced.  The  idea  of  this  experi- 
ment was  to  find  out  just  exactly  how  much  it 
cost  to  produce  the  calves  from  these  cows. 
Whether  it  would  be  better  to  take  forty  cows 
of  a  medium  class  to  make  this  experiment  or 
three  or  four  high  class  cows  is  a  question  which 
11m  writer  is  unprepared  to  answer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor  of  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review  was 
the  first  man  to  make  a  few  remarks  after  Dean 
Hunt.  His  ideas  seemed  to  be  along  the  line  of 
stocking  up  the  Uni versify  Farm  with  more  cows 
and  eating  the  hay  that  was  produced  on  the 
farm.  He  understood,  he  said,  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  hay  raised  at  Davis  was  sold  off  the  Farm. 
This  was  against  the  methods  which  he  had  been 
taught  when  in  the  farming  business,  and  believed 
witli  the  Dean  that  if  experiments  could  be  held 
at  the  College  this  hay  would  be  consumed  on  the 
place.' 

E.  W.  Howard  of  the  Howard  Cattle  Company 
next  told  why  the  Farm  was  purchased.  He  said 
the  land  at  Davis  was  good  for  any  purpose  and 
that  all  kinds  of  crops  could  be  grown  there  for 
educational  purposes  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
He  believed  the  live  stock  that  was  purchased  for 
this  Farm  was  intended  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Dean  Hunt  then  said  that  the  object  of  a  State 
Farm  was  not  to  buy  some  high-class  animals  to 
exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  to  beat  the  other  breeders 
of  the  State,  but  rather  to  use  them  entirely  for 
educational  purposes  to  teach  the  farmer  and  the 


most  successful  dairymen  of  Europe,  while  the 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  dairy  generally  are 
second  to  none  in  methods  and  success,  so  alto- 
gether the  Humboldt  bottoms  not  only  have  some 
of  the  finest  dairies  of  the  country,  but  some  of  the 
finest  dairymen.  The  natural  advantages,  the 
quality  of  men,  the  pure-bred  bulls  that  are  im- 
mensely popular  of  recent  years,  the  cow  testing 
and  other  associations,  the  determination  to  im- 
prove the  soil,  all  promise  still  better  for  Hum- 
boldt county  than  is  now  accomplished  under  the 
present  excellent  conditions. 


stock  man  something  through  experimental  work 
with  hogs,  sheep,  etc. 

Judge  Peter  Shields  of  Sacramento  next  took 
the  floor  and  as  he  has  always  had  the  success  of 
this  Farm  at  heart,  the  audience  were  very  atten- 
tive to  know  what  he  had  to  say.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve that  the  Farm  ought  to  "buy  a  St.  Lambert, 
a  Ring  Master  or  a  Gay  Lad  but  should  buy  bulls 
of  the  different  breeds  as  near  perfection  as  they 
possibly  could  get.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Farm  should  start  at  the  very  bottom  and  build 
up  but  it  should  start  just  as  high  as  it  could  get 
without  interfering  with  the  utilitarian  end.  He 
believed  that  beauty  in  live  stock  should  be  con- 
sidered and  made  a  feature  from  an  educational 
standpoint  as  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  an 
animal. 

Prof.  Marshall,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department,  illustrated  this  feature  later  when  he 
stated  that  the  Jersey  herd  at  Missouri  State 
Agricultural  College  was  today  the  most  pro- 
ductive herd  of  cattle  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  Every  cow  at  this  station  was  giving  over 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year  but 
they  could  not  sell  any  of  the  bulls  from  these 
cows  to  the  farmers  in  Missouri.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  these  cows  are  not  tvpieal  of  the  breed 
and  their  confirmation  is  very  faultv  in  its  make- 
up and  they  lack  that  refinement  which  is  known 
in  the  breeding  world  as  beauty. 

Mr.  "Wheatley  of  Napa  and  several  breeders 
spoke  along  the  lines  which  Judge  Shields  had 
spoken  emphasizing  strongly  the  need  of  the  very 
best  kind  of  stock  being  kept  at  the  Davis  Form. 
One  breeder  remarked  that  if  their  stock  was  only 
of  an  ordinary  kind,  that  boys  from  the  Farm 
would  not  remain  at  the  school  thinking  it  was 
no  use  to  stay  there  if  their  own  stock  was  just 
as  good  as  the  College  kept. 

Mayo  Newball  of  the  Newhall  Land  and  Farm- 
ing Co.,  said  "Since  cominer  here  a  few  thoughts 
have  occurred  to  me  which  might  be  of  some 
value  to  this  meeting  and  in  helping  to  find  a  way 
to  spend  that  five  thousand  dollars.  He  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  hog  industry  deserved 
more  attention.  The  millions  of  dollars  of  monev 
that  is  spent  annuallv  in  bringing  pork  into  this 
State  cured,  and  on  the  hoof,  should  be  curtailed 
and  the  College  should  devote  some  of  its  time 
and  money  in  making  experiments  along  educa- 
tional lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  hog  men  of  the 
State."  He  also  said  that  the  breeding  of  beef 
was  a  science  and  that  scientific  methods  should 
be  applied  fo  this  work.  A  chair  devoted  entirely 
along  this  line  at  the  University  Farm  might  im- 
prove matters  some. 

Leo  S.  Robinson  said  that,  he  felt  every  one 
should  respond  to  Dean  Hunt's  request  for  their 
opinion  as  to  how  the  live  stock  appropriation 
should  be  expended.  He  suggested  the  first  item 
of  expenditure  should  be  for  a  sign  to  be  placed 
over  the  gate  way  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  to  impress  upon  all  comers  the  one  truth 
which  this  institution  is  striving  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  the  stock  men  in  California.  This  sign 
should  read  "The  sire  is  half  the  herd."  If  this 
one  truth  is  kept  in  mind  and  constantly  before 
the  students  and  the  workers  in  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry,  they  mav  in  some  measure 
impress  its  importance  upon  the  growers  of  live 
stock  in  California.  It  is  a  regretable  fact  that 
there  has  been  rneh  great  indifference  to  this  truth 
in  our  State.  If  the  department  can  awaken  the 
stock  men  to  the  realization  of  this  simple  fact, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  all  the  bulls  that  the 
pure-bred  breeder  produces  and  they  will  be  en- 


couraged in  greater  efforts  along  the  pur 
line.  By  using  better  sires  the  range  men 
turn  off  higher  grade  steers  which  will  bring 
better  prices  and  help  the  industry  in  every  way. 
The  many  small  stock  men  and  dairy  men  who 
are  settling  on  our  small  sub-divisions  have  serious 
problems  confronting  them.  If  dairy  men  on 
twenty  and  forty  acre  alfalfa  tracts  realize  fully 
the  importance  of  the  highest  grade  sires  we 
could  establish  a  system  of  community  breeding 
in  California  which  would  improve  the  small 
herds  and  flocks  up  to  such  a  high  standard  that 
these  small  stock  men  would  have  no  trouble  in 
figuring  the  profits  which  will  never  come  to  them 
if  this  one  important  matter  is  neglected  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

It  seemed  after  the  meeting  was  all  over  that  no 
real  definite  suggestions  had  been  given  regarding 
the  spending  of  the  five  thousand  dollars,  there- 
fore it  remains  to  be  spent  by  the  men  at  the  head 
of  the  animal  husbandry  department  which  no 
doubt  will  be  used  in  the  most  judicious  manner 
possible  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  writer  in  summing  up  this  meeting  has 
drawn  some  conclusions  which  might  not  be  out 
of  place  at  this  time. 

The  live  stock  department  at  the  Farm  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  has  three  great  missions 
to  perform  and  how  these  should  be  performed 
is  up  to  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  department 
to  solve. 

The  first  are  the  dairy  interests  which  nearly 
all  colleges  make  the  most  important  work,  as  it 
seems  we  have  more  men  skilled  in  this  work 
turned  off  by  the  Universities  than  in  all  other 
branches  of  live  stock  combined.  This  work  has 
been  specialized  more  in  the  last  decade  than  any 
other  branch  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reas- 
ons more  young  men  devote  their  life's  work  to 
these  interests. 

The  second  great  work  is  in  the  experimental 
department.  This  end  may  not  need  a  specialist 
to  handle  as  the  work  of  this  department  gener- 
ally comes  from  one  or  the  other  lines  but  never- 
theless it  is  a  very  important  part  and  should  be 
skilfully  played  because  the  bulletins  that  are 
issued  about  this  work  are  very  important  factors 
in  molding  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  many 
new  beginners  in  the  breeding  and  feeding 
industry. 

The  third  great  work  is  the  producing  and 
caring  for  the  pure-bred  beef  herds,  draft  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs  and  if  there  is  only  five  thousand 
dollars  to  establish  such  herds  and  it  takes  fifty 
thousand  to  do  it,  it  is  then  up  to  the  Dean  to 
make  this  assertion  because  the  getting  of  the 
money  is  an  easy  matter  as  all  farmers  know 
that  better  live  stock  makes  more  prosperity. 

"Why  should  California  trail  along  in  the  rear 
when  she  could  just  as  well  be  in  ,the  lead.  Tt  is 
not  necessary  for  the  College  to  take  her  flocks 
and  herds  to  the  State  Fair  and  compete  with  the 
breeders  of  this  State  for  money  prizes  through 
the  breeding  classes,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
College  to  bring  to  the  very  highest  standard 
her  flocks  and  herds  and  exhibit  them  through  the 
steer,  wether  and  barrow  classes  at  all  the  great- 
fairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  course  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  ordinary  breeders  to  con- 
stantly strive  for  better  live  stock  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  industry  more  interesting  and  more 
profitable.  "When  a  dairy  cow  is  called  really 
wonderful  it  is  after  she  has  set  some  standard  or 
made  a  record  at  the  pail.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
good  beef  critter  and  the  only  way  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  by  showing  the  animal  with  the 
beef  on.  Our  Eastern  Colleges,  by  exhibiting 
their  pure-bred  animals  in  the  steer,  barrow  and 
wether  classes  are  setting  standards,  the  ai?n  of 
which  all  pure-bred  breeders  are  endeavorinsr  to 
accomplish.  Breeding  to  an  ideal  is  one  of  the 
watchwords  our  college  should  follow  and  that 
ideal  should  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  We 
live  on  hope  but  what  is  the  real  use  of  hope  unless 
we  have  an  ideal  to  work  towards  so  our  hope 
will  be  realized.  The  highest  desire  of  a  pure-bred 
breeder  who  is  also  an  exhibitor  is  to  win  in  the 
show  ring  but  it  is  not  getting  the  premium  money 
that  gives  the  real  satisfaction  but  it  is  the  great 
honor  of  having  bred  something  nearer  a  perfect 
type  than  any  one  else.  This  is  the  highest  ideal 
of  those  who  are  now  founding  pure-bred  herds 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  college  to  assist  them  in 
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Southern  California  Crops. 


[  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
J.  E.  Adamson,  Pomona,  Oal.] 

The  oranges  are  growing  to  a  size,  that 
gives  a  better  chance  to  estimate  the  coin- 
ing crop.  The  trees  in  most  of  the  Sou- 
thern districts  are  beginning  to  bear  apart 
under  the  weight  of  fruit,  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  the  crop  will  run  con- 
siderable ahead  of  that  of  1910-1911.  The 
fruit  has  a  fine  skin  surface,  in  fact  much 
better  than  usual,  except  possibly  in  the 
foothill  districts,  where  the  texture  of  both 
skin  and  fruit  is  always  good.  The  im- 
provement of  the  valley  fruit  as  to  outside 
appearance,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  direct 
results  of  the  more  careful  and  intelligent 
use  of  fertilizer  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  use  of  bone  meal,  and  superphos- 
phates, as  well  as  some  other  simple  forms, 
instead  of  the  mixed  goods  has  made  a 


We  have  the  largest 
ind  finest  stock  of 
citrus  trees  of  every 
description.  We  ln- 
!>'.:■•  your  Inspection 
and  orders  for 

VALENCIAS 
WASHINGTON 
NAVEL 

and  all  other  varieties 
of  oranges.     Also  for 
EUREKA,  LISBON  A 
VILLA  FRANCA 
LEMONS 

which  are  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties and  planted  almost  exclusively. 
We  can  also  supply  you  with  a 
fine  stock  of 

POMELOS  (grape  fruit) 
in  the  leading  varieties. 
Our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  our  Immense  nurseries  at  Exeter 
(Tulare  County)  and  La  Habra 
(Orange  County).  We  guarantee  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  STURDY,  WELL  MATURED, 
and  FREE  FROM  SCALE.  If  you 
buy  "R.  &  W."  trees  you  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  citrus  stock 
obtainable  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  Book 
•  <  ii  i  n-  Fruits  in  California." 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
describes  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  citrus  fruit  culture  from 
the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  Sent  free  on 
request. 

We  also  carry  a  fine  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES   A  SHRUBS 
of     every     description,  including 
Palms,  Cypress,  etc. 
Call  or  Write  for  Catulog  and  Prices. 


RoedindA^Wood 

Nursery 

1617  E.  Washington  StLosAnieles.fa' 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Storks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

245  S.  Main  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 

100  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


great  reduction  in  the  fertilizing  cost 
which  has  resulted  in  the  more  generous 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer.  The  average 
grower  is  actually  spending  more  per  acre 
than  he  used  to,  but  is  getting  much  more 
in  return,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  carry  on 
the  good  work  of  feeding  a  responsive  soil. 

There  is  not  a  serious  amount  of  splits 
this  year,  probably  due  to  the  more  even 
moisture  conditions  prevailing  in  such  a 
season  as  the  summer  just  passed.  The 
growers  who  care  well  for  the  trees,  car- 
ried them  through  in  exceptional  condition, 
and  even  those  who  do  not  give  such  good 
care,  had  much  less  wilt  than  usual.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
regular  moisture  content  of  the  soil  during 
the  growing  season  for  the  fruit,  is  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  prevention  of  splits. 

A  recent  trip  covering  the  territory 
from  San  Dimas  to  Kedlands,  gave  a  good 
impression  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop',  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that 
it  will  overrun  the  crop  of  1910-1911  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Some  districts  are 
reported  as  having  a  short  crop,  but  others 
will  have  abundance  to  make  up  for  those 
that  are  short. 

Generally  speaking  the  oranges  are 
rather  late,  the  color  being  a  dark  green, 
except  on  the  Thompsons  which  are  show- 
ing a  tinge  of  yellow. 

Lemons  are  sizing  up  nicely  and  a  heavy 
November  and  December  picking  can  be 
expected.  Quality  is  good  when  the  fruit 
is  allowed  to  attain  a  proper  size,  though 
there  is  to  be  seen  n  tendency  to  crowd 
the  size  down  for  the  sake  of  getting  off 
the  fruit  before  cold  weather. 

The  Walnut  crop  is  about  all  picked,  and 
is  showing  a  good  demand,  the  nuts  being 
Shipped  out  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made 
ready  for  market. 

There  seems  to  be  a  wide  variation  in 
the  production  this  year. 

Some  growers  claim  as  low  as  half  a 
normal  crop,  while  others  And  a  consider- 
able increase.  In  the  case  of  some  groves, 
the  owners  lay  the  hick  of  crop  to  the  frost 
of  last  year,  even  though  the  trees  do  not 
show  any  damage.  This  is  probably  guess 
work  as  there  are  trees  in  the  same  locality 
which  show  more  than  a  normal  crop. 

There  would  seem  to  be  less  blight  than 
usual,  probably  due  to  the  cold  spring 
which  delayed  the  blooming.  Taking  it  all 
through  the  prospects  seem  bright  for  the 
man  who  has  a  walnut  grove  that  has  born 
a  crop  of  nuts  this  year.  Yet  I  learned 
only  a  day  or  two  ago  of  the  intention  of 
the  owner  to  uproot  a  nine  year  old  grove 
of  nuts  to  plant  lemons.  Not  in  the  frost- 
less  belt  either. 

The  high  prices  of  feed  this  year  have 
had  a  prosperous  effect  on  the  alfalfa  men. 
The  only  complaint  heard  this  season  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  cool 
weather  held  back  the  growth  of  the  al- 
falfa between  cuttings,  so  that  the  crop 
was  not  as  heavy  as  might  have  been  de- 
sired. But  in  spite  of  this  there  is  little 
grumbling  to  be  heard  this  year  from  the 
alfalfa  man. 

The  dry  farmers  are  making  prepara- 
tions' for  seeding  as  soon  as  there  is  enough 
rain  to  warrant  it.  The  disc  plows  have 
been  at  work  for  some  time  past,  getting 
the  ground  in  shape  and  the  hope  that  the 
coming  year  will  be  one  of  generous  rain- 
fall, is  shared  equally  by  the  grower  and 
the  buyer  of  hay. 

The  high  prices  of  feed  have  shown  their 
effect  in  the  increasing  use  of  the  motor 
truck  for  hauling,  and  there  are  cases 
where  the  motor  is  being  seriously  tried 
out  in  orchard  work. 

There  would  seem  to  be  too  many  sides 
to  the  power  factor  of  the  orchard  to 
solve  it  satisfactorily  without  the  use  of 
horses,  and  the  average  orchard  is  not 
large  enough  to  afford  both  sources  of 
power.  • 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


HAWFERCO) 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


Are  You  Up  A  Tree 
Mr.  Orchardist? 


Are  you  at  your  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  quality  of  your  fruit  crop? 
Another  question  :  Do  you  use  Fertilizer  ?  If  you  want 
to  get  the  most  from  your  ground  you  simply  have  to 
use  a  good  fertilizer.  That's  been  proven  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  skeptical.  And  if  you  want  to 
double  your  dollars  you  must  use 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


Hawferco  Fertilisers  are  the 
best  obtainable.  Nobody  be- 
lieves that  statement  except 
those  who  have  used  them. 
We  think  so  much  of  our  pro- 
ducts that  we  guarantee  them. 
And  our  guaranteeing  Haw- 
ferco Fertilizers  means  that  you 
will  double  your  dollars. 

Put  us  to  the  test  and  write 
us  about  the  fertilizer  you  need. 
We'll  give  you  authentic  in- 
formation because  we  know. 
It's  our  business.  Then  we 
want  you  to  try  Hawferco  Fer- 
tilizers, and  when  you  do  you'll 
thank  us  for  doubling  your  dol- 
lars. 


We  are  the 
largest  man- 
ufacturers 
of  fertili- 
zers on  the 
Coast.  Our 
products 
must  give 
satisfaction 


WRITE  AT  ONCE— NOW.  Address: 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Is  Parcels  Post  a  Gold  Brick? 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  No- 
vember lfit.h  under  the  head  of  "Pareels- 
l'ost  and  Raisin  Selling,"  Mr.  Will  Smith 
says,  "After  New  Year's  we  will  have 
pttrcel  mail  delivery  at  reasonable  figures 
of  cost,"  and  that  raisins  can  be  marketed 
in  packages  up  to  the  limit  of  eleven 
pounds.  Mr.  Smith  has  evidently  been 
deceived,  as  man}'  others  have  by  Con- 
gress' grand  stand  play,  into  believing  that 
we  will  soon  have  a  real  Parcels  Post  but 
so  far  as  the  fanner  is  concerned  there  is 
nothing  in  it. 

Senator  Bourne  in  a  recent  article  makes 
comparison  between  the  transportation 
charges  of  the  new  Parcels  Post  and  the 
current  express  rates  which  are  decidedly 
unfavorable  to  the  latter  but  he  takes 
for  comparison  only  those  rates  which 
are  charged  on  general  merchandise  and 
which  do  not  apply  to  anything  grown 
by  the  farmer  except  dried  fruit  which  has 
never  moved  by  express  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  call  for  a  special  rate. 

Green  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
meat,  fish  and  many  other  articles  have 
been  always  carried  by  the  express  com- 
panies at  special  rates. 

Postal  rates  are  inflexible  and  if  too 
high  to  move  your  product  then  you  must 
find  some  other  channel  for  marketing. 
The  express  company  adjusts  its  rates  so 
that  each  commodity  is  charged  a  rate 
under  which  it  can  be  moved,  that  is,  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  not  as  our  politicians 
charge  "All  that  the  traffic  will  bear." 
For  instance  the  express  rate  to  all  Eastern 
points  is  on  deciduous  fruit  five  cents  per 
pound  on  the  net  weight  of  a  standard 


Hanford  Nurseries 

C  I.Alt  KS  TON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Dis- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  It,  and  It  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  It  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


package  making  the  charge  for  a  crate  of 
grapes  $1.30.  The  same  by'  mail  will  be 
$1.32  each  for  the  three  packages  into 
which  it  must  be  divided  in  order  to 
render  it  mailable  or  $3.96  for  the  standard 
crate. 

Now  all  this  leads  up  to  raisins  and 
other  dried  fruit  for  which  we  are  groping 
for  mediums  for  economical  marketing.  If 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  with  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  or  some  other  co- 
operative organization  to  handle  the  ad- 
vertising for  a  mail  order  dried  fruit  busi- 
ness in  packages  of  seven  to  ten  pounds 
then  the  express  companies  will  un- 
doubtedly make  a  rate  which  the  traffic 
will  bear  and  enable  us  to"  sell  high-class 
fruit  direct  to  the  consumer  at  an  at- 
tractive price.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  can  expect  any  relief  from  Con- 
gress as  it  is  a  big  drop  from  twelve  cents 
a  pound,  gross  weight,  to  a  usable  rate. 

This  is  not  a  defense  of  express  rates 
but  only  a  comparison  in  which  I  can  in 
the  brief  space  you  will  allow  me,  hardly 
touch  the  subject  of  Parcels  Post  in  its 
relation  to  the  producer. 

A.  G.  Palmer. 

Wrights. 


CORRESPONDENCE    ON  FARM 
MANAGEMENT  WANTED. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Department"  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  office  of  Farm 
management,  is  endeavoring  to  get  in 
touch  with  those  farmers  over  the  country 
who  keep  a  definite  record  of  their  farm 
iug  operations.  We  are  particularly  inter- 
ested just  now  in  studying  the  relation 
between  the  type  of  farming  practiced 
and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  In 
order  to  find  out  just  what  this  relation 
is  we  need  to  study  the  operations  on  a 
great  many  farms  for  a  number  of  years 
back. 

It  will  greatly  aid  us  in  this  study  if 
you  could  furnish  us  with  the  names  of 
such  farmers  as  you  think  may  be  keeping 
such  a  record  on  their  farms.  -.  W.e  should 
like  to  learn  from  each  farmer  (1)  the 
crops  that  have  been  grown  for  a  number 
of  years,  (2)  the  order  in  which  these 
crops  have  been  grown,  (3)  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  fertilizer  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  each  field  during  thai  time,  and 
(4)  the  yields  of  the  various  crops  from 
year  to  year. 

Whatever  assistance  you  can  give  me  in 
locating  the  farmers  who  keep  this  kind 
of  a  record  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

D.  A.  Brodie, 
Acting  Agriculturist  in  Charge. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  best  we  pan  do  is  to  invite  all 
readers  to  take  part  in  your  work.  In  this 
way  you  may  Strike  some  of  the  methodi- 
cal people  who  will  work  with  you. — 
Editor. 


PEARS 

PEACHES 

LEMONS 

ORANGES 

POMELOS 


APPLES 
APRICOTS 

OLIVES 
ALMONDS 
PLUMS 


Prospective  planters  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  as  to  their  probable  requirements. 

Our  many  years'  experience  and  a  close,  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  places  us  in 
a  position  to  advise  with  you  as  to  what  is  best  adapted  to  your  locality. 

We  grow  everything  that  grows  in  the  fruit  and  ornamental  line  and  can 
supply  your  wants  compltte  witli  first  quality  stock  in  any  quantity. 


BURBANK'S  New  Creations 

Ask  us  about  the  new  Burbank  nov- 
elties for  this  season.  We  are  the 
authorized  commercial  propagators 
and  distributors.  Our  book,  "New 
Products  of  the  Trees,"  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors,  contains  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Burbank,  and  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  25c  (stamps  or  coin). 


"CALIFORNIA    HOKTK  I  I.TI  BE" 
The  Fruit  Growers'  Guide 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  planter.  Gives  valuable  infor- 
mation on  planting,  planning,  prun- 
ing, etc.,  and  describes  over  2000  dif- 
ferent trees  and  plants.  Has  120 
pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price 
25c  postpaid.    Write  for  it  today. 


Write  for  Catalog. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


Geo.  C.  Roeding, 

President  and  Manager 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00 

Box  18,  Fresno,  California 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 

13%  ATMOSPHERIC  NITROGEN 
25  to  30'/,  SOLUBLE  LIME 

Superior   to   any   other   nitrogenous    fertilizer    on  the 
market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Shipments  now  in  transmit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 


Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 


311  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"  I  G"   §>    BLACK    IVlISSIQfXJ,     CALIMYRNA,     WHITE  ADRIATIC 

WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE  AND  OUR  TREES  ARE  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN. 


THEY  ARE  WELL  ROOTED  AND  UNINJURED  BY  FROST.    Write  for  our  Pamphlet  on  "FIGS." 


2525  TULARE  SX.  Main  Office  FRESNO,  California 
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Shall  the  State  Inspect  Nursery  Stock? 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
G.  E.  Merrill,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture.] 

Mr.  Rowley's  paper  at  the  California 
State  Nurserymen's  Convention  suggestive 
of  a  centralized  authority  to  direct  the  in- 
spection of  nursery  stock,  the  desire  of 
the  nurserymen  for  one  inspection  and 
certification  at  the  point  of  origin  of  inter- 
county  shipments  good  all  over  the  State, 
their  general  dislike  of  the  county  horti- 
cultural quarantine  ordinances,  as  well  as 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
county  horticultural  commissioners  that 
the  present  system  of  inspecting  inter- 
county  shipments  of  nursery  stock  is  not 
perfect,  all  open  the  way  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  these  phases  of  horticultural 
quarantine.  The  public  as  well  as  those 
vitally  interested  in  the  matter  should 
understand  that  horticultural  quarantine 
laws  are  police  regulations,  and  that  a 
township,  a  city,  a  county  or  a  state  has 
the  power  to  make  such  police  regulations 
as  may  appear  essential  to  its  welfare,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  clash  with  a  higher 
authority.  Our  horticultural  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  inspection  of  nursery 
stock  are  designed  primarily  to  protect 
the  grower  from  unscrupulous  and  igno- 
rant nurserymen.  Nurserymen  who  grow 
clean  stock  in  districts  that  are  horticul- 
turally  clean  ought  to  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  law. 

In  this  article  we  attempt  to  make  an 
unprejudiced  statement  of  the  more 
obvious  objections  and  advantages  of  cen- 
tralized State  control  of  nursery  stock 
inspection  as  compared  with  the  system  in 
vogue.  We  shall  also  try  to  show  that  the 
county  ordinances  are  of  value  and  that 
any  proposed  new  system  ought  to  con- 
template a  substitute  for  them. 

Centralized  Authority. — The  adminis- 
trative advantages  of  placing  horticultural 
police  work  under  one  supreme  head  are 
so  plainly  to  be  seen  that  we  shall  give 
them  no  attention.  The  great  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  centralized 
authority  and  consequent  single  inspection 
and  certification  lies  in  the  chance  that 
its  adoption  might  result  in  a  less  vigilent 
scrutiny  of  suspected  stock.  And  all 
nursery  stock  is  held  under  suspicion  by 
the  efficient  inspector  until  it  is  proven  to 
be  clean.  Under  the  present  system  of 
dual  inspection  the  last  inspection  is  made 
by  an  agent  whose  every  interest  should 
lie  in  the  rejection  of  unfit  stock.  Under 
a  single  inspection  and  certification  sys- 
tem at  point  of  origin  the  chances  are 
that  the  one  who  made  the  inspection 
would  have  only  a  mild  interest  in  ship- 
ping clean  stock  to  another  county.  This 
objection  of  course  can  be  overcome  by 
the  establishment  of  a  traveling  corps  of 
vigilant  inspectors  who  would  have  no 
interest  in  passing  the  stock  they  in- 
spected. Such  a  system,  we  believe,  would 
be  far  more  costly  than  our  present  prac- 
tice. 

Besides  the  foregoing  objection  there 
are  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
before  nursery  stock  inspection  can  be 
brought  under  the  direction  of  a  central- 
ized authority.  The  changes  in  the  law 
incident  to  the  adoption  of  the  system 
under  discussion  would  be  greater,  per- 
haps, than  many  realize.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioners are  paid  and  appointed  by  the 
counties  in  which  they  serve,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  of  the  principles  of 
equity  that  to  the  party  that  pays  be- 
longs the  direction  of  those  paid.  Due 
largely  to  the  observance  of  this  principle 
in  the  framing  of  our  present  laws  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners  are  not 
now  subject  to  more  complete  control  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner.  To 
bring  them  under  State  control  would  re- 


quire sweeping  changes  in  the  law  and  an 
increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  office 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912, 
approximately  $160,000,  including  salaries, 
was  expended  throughout  the  offices  of  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners.  Those 
best  fitted  to  pass  on  this  matter  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  duties  of  the  county 
horticultural  commissioners  could  not  be 
performed  for  any  less  under  direct  State 
supervision. 

County  Ordinances. — Students  of  the 
situation  are  well  aware  that  the  various 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  are  not 
distributed  uniformly  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  also  aware  that  in  many 
cases  the  ravages  of  some  of  the  most 
serious  pests  are  restricted  in  area.  They 
know,  too,  that  there  are  instances  on 
record  of  insects  becoming  pests  in  dis- 
tricts that  at  one  time  were  thought  even 
by  experts  to  be  immune  from  the  ravages 
of  these  insects.  And  yet  in  the  absence 
of  effective  quarantine  these  insiduous  in- 
vaders have  become  established  and  have 
caused  losses  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  county  cer- 
tainly is  justified  in  passing  horticultural 
quarantine  ordinances  to  protect  its  wel- 
fare. These  ordinances  are  not  only 
justifiable,  but  they  are  well  supported  by 
public  sentiment.  They  are  not  uncon- 
stitutional as  one  speaker  at  the  Nursery- 
men's Convention  stated.  They  cease  to 
be  constitutional  only  when  they  conflict 
with  the  State  horticultural  laws.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  California's  county 
horticultural  ordinances  are  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  State  laws  of  this  kind. 
Any  new  system  that  proposes  the  abolition 
of  these  ordinances  should  provide  for 
some  substitute  for  them.  Should  the 
horticultural  quarantine  work  become  cen- 
tralized one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  head 
of  this  authority  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
establishment  of  certain  quarantine  areas 
within  the  State  from  which  the  shipment 
of  certain  classes  of  stock  would  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

Conclusion. — Reports  from  the  county 
horticultural  commissioners  show  that  com- 
paratively little  nursery  stock  of  Cali- 
fornia origin  has  been  lost  through  the 
operation  of  our  laws.  They  also  show 
that  both  domestic  and  foreign  stock  was 
cleaner  last  year  than  ever  before.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  grower  we  believe 
that  our  present  laws  are  satisfactory. 
That  they  prevent  the  sale  of  much  in- 
ferior insect  infested  and  diseased  ridden 
stock  is  certain.  That  blunders  can  be 
made  in  their  enforcement  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  any  new  system  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  objection.  We  believe 
that  the  present  laws  should  be  enforced 
in  spirit  always  and  to  the  letter  when 
the  occasion  demands  that  they  be  so 
enforced.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  wait 
another  year  at  least  before  beginning  a 
new  experiment  in  horticultural  legisla- 
tion? 


KILLING    SQUIRRELS  AND 
GOPHERS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  print 
some  good,  cheap  poison  method  of  rid- 
ding alfalfa  and  hay  fields  of  squirrels 
and  gophersf — Subscriber. 

We  do  not  guarantee  anything  easy, 
cheap  or  easy  with  these  pests.  We  will 
describe  effective  methods,  if  you  will  use 
them  intelligently  and  persistently  and 
pay  the  price  of  them  in  cost  and  labor. 
If  you  wait  for  something  cheap  or  easy, 
squirrels  and  gophers  will  stay  with  you 
and  make  burrows  into  your  grove. 

One  way  with  squirrels  and  gophers  is 
rather  cheap,  perhaps,  and  that  is  drown- 
ing out  by  flooding  with  irrigation  water, 
but  unless  you  are  prepared  to  hold  the 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lile  as  yon  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


^  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES 

Vmt  oar  Hitch  Grade  0-14-9  mixture  now  with  cover  crop  (or  green  ma- 
nuring*   Splendid  (or  fruiting  next  year. 

Fertilize™  of  all  kinds,  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  o(  Soda,  Snlpbate 
of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  (or  aalc  at  the  large  9IOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Martlncm,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

ISO  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  '•Superior"  Grain  Drill  (or  aale.  Cheap. 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  Instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  GREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 
1^        GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


witl-i 

LIME  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1SS4 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower — 

It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned— 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  'tad  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  iollars  xn 
W  acre. 


Write  Deyt.  O  V  Free 
Booklet. 


Established  1871 

Seed  &  Plant  CO 


.326-326-330  SO.  MAIN  ST 

tos  Angeles.  California 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.    Morganhill,  California. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
92.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL,. 


water  in  the  check  for  a  short  time,  you 
will  not  get  them.  Simply  running  the 
water  over  the  land  will  allow  many  to 
escape  drowning. 

The  following  are  effective  ways  with 
squirrels  but  have  to  be  used  with  extra 
intelligence  and  persistence  to  get  the 
gophers — so  much  so  that  water  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  sole  gopher  cure  on 
a  field  scale,  though  the  intensive  methods 
control  them  in  orchards  and  gardens. 
As  for  squirrels   then,  take  these: 

Bisulphide. —  One  method,  applicable 
during  the  wet  season  when  the  green 
grass  is  out  depends  upon  the  use  of 
liquid  bisulphide  of  carbon  which  is  placed 
in  the  holes.  A  second  method  depends 
upon  the  use  of  poisoned  grain. 

A  common  method  of  applying  this  bi- 
sulphide is  as  follows: 

Prom  one  to  three  days  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  poison  all  squirrel  bur- 
rows in  the  area  to  be  poisoned  are  well 
stopped  with  earth.  The  holes  found 
opened,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  poison 
squad,  will  indicate  to  them  the  burrows 
containing  squirrels.  Two  men  working 
together  can  apply  the  poison  most  rap- 
idly and  economically. 

One  man  is  provided  with  a  supply  of 
waste,  sacking  or  other  absorbent  ma- 
terial divided  into  a  number  of  small  balls 
about  half  the  size  of  the  fist.  The  bi- 
sulphide is  carried  in  an  ordinary  one 
gallon  oil  can  and  refilled  from  time  to 
time  from  a  supply  kept  in  a  cool  place 
out  of  the  sun.  He  is  supplied  with 
matches.  His  partner  carries  a  mattock. 
On  arrival  at  an  opened  burrow  a  small 
ball  of  waste  is  saturated  with  two  ounces 
of  bisulphide,  dropped  deeply  into  the 
burrow  and  a  match  applied.  After  a 
few  moments'  time  the  man  with  the 
mattock  stops  with  earth  this  burrow  and 
all  other  burrows  from  which  the  gas 
escapes.  On  subsequent  inspection  of  the 
field  all  opened  burrows  will  indicate  holes 
lacking  effective  treatment. 

Poisoning. — During  the  dry  season  some 
form  of  grain  poisoned  with  strychnine 
will  probably  serve  the  purpose  best.  A 
formula  for  the  preparation  of  poisoned 
grain  is  as  follows: 

Whole  barley  or  wheat,  lbs   20 

Gloss  starch  paste,  pint  „   1 

Saccharine  (soluble),  drachm   1 

Strychnine  sulphate  (pulverized),  oz   1 

The  grain  is  placed  in  a  receptacle  large 
enough  to  permit  thorough  stirring  (as 
a  wash  tub).  One  pint  of  water  is  then 
brought  to  a  boil  and  sufficient  laundry 
starch  (about  two  tablespoonfuls  dissolved 
in  a  little  cold  water)  is  slowly  added  to 
form  when  well  cooked,  a  paste  about  the 
consistency  of  cream.  The  strychnine 
(first  powdered  if  in  crystals)  and  the 
saccharine  are  now  added  to  the  hot 
starch  paste  and  the  mixture  well  stirred 
until  dissolved.  While  still  hot  this  is 
poured  over  the  grain,  mixed  well,  and 
the  whole  put  aside  for  several  hours  be- 
fore using. 

This  formula  is  recommended  because 
of  its  simplicity,  cheapness  and  effective- 
ness. Scatter  a  teaspoonful  or  two  along 
the  squirrel  trails  or  on  hard  bare  places, 
near  the  holes.  The  poison  should  not  be 
placed  in  heaps  on  the  soft  ground  at  the 
mouths  of  the  holes.  It  will  probably  be 
found  most  effective  if  placed  early  in  the 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  7 
o  'clock,  or  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  market  affords  many  excellent  prep- 
arations for  squirrel  extermination  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  very  efficient 
by  those  who  prefer  not  to  mix  poisons 
for  their  own  use.  Large  quantities  of 
these  are  successfully  used. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  D  P  D  Blake,  Mofflt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rArCR  Blake,  MoFaJl  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

.    SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 
SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN",  Manager. 
TREES,  SHRUBBERY  AMD  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plans  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


£B  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
H  Drill.     Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


HARM  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 
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Home  Improvement  No.  2 


A  Country  Home  Garden. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Anonyma.] 

We  built  our  home  in  the  corner  of  the 
orchard  and  the  first  step  toward  making 
a  garden  was  laying  out  a  fence  around 
a  piece  of  ground  185  feet  long  and  85 
feet  wide.  The  drive  from  the  public 
road  led  straight  to  the  entrance  porch 
and  the  door  of  the  living  room. 

A  team  with  a  long  wagon  was  driven 
to  the  door,  turned  on  an  easy  half  circle 
and  curved  back  to  where  the  drive  cut 
through  the  proposed  fence  line.  This 
gave  us  our  turnaround.  Then  the  wagon 
and  team  was  driven  back  to  the  entrance 
porch  and  headed  straight  for  the  barn 
entrance,  directly  west  of  the  kitchen  door, 
turned  again  and  driven  straight  back  to 
the  turnaround.  This  left  a  strip  of  ground 
between  kitchen  and  barn  120  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide.  The  walk  going  its  full 
length  is  4  feet  wide,  curbed  with  cedar, 
and  filled  in  with  gravel.  Over  this  walk 
we  built  an  arbor  its  full  length  with  room 
at  each  end  for  the  passage  of  a  team. 

This  arbor  is  our  pergola  and  like  the 
fence  around  the  entire  garden  is  built 
of  stout  weathered  cedar  rails  retrieved 
from  the  stake  and  rider  fence  made  by 
the  original  settler.  The  panels  of  the 
fence  have  a  top  rail  18  inches  below  the 
tops  of  posts,  and  a  lower  rail  running  12 
inches  above  the  ground  level.  The  panels 
were  covered  with  good  woven  fencing, 
and  below  the  lower  rail  we  used  close 
meshed  chicken  wire.  There  is  a  drive 
gate  in  the  fence  at  the  corner  of  the 
barn  and  another  gate  where  the  drive  cuts 
through  the  fence  directly  opposite  the 
entrance  door. 

The  turnaround  was  bordered  with  St. 
Helena  'a  sage,  a  pretty  grey  green  ever- 
green that  needs  a  very  little  water  and 
trimming  up  twice  a  year.  A  group  of 
locusts  were  planted  at  the  broad  end  near 
the  house  and  one  of  them  a  rose  locust 
bears  three  crops  of  blossoms  in  the  sea- 
son. The  end  near  the  gate  is  planted 
with  a  clump  of  pampas  grass. 

The  posts  on  the  pergola  were  planted 
with  grapes,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Tausend- 
schon  roses,  and  wild  clematis  vines.  A 
five  foot  border  each  side  of  path  extends 
three  feet  beyond  t he  pergola  posts  and  the 
grade  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  irriga- 
tion water  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
north  border  of  this  pergola  walk  is 
planted  with  Dropmore  Anchusa,  light  blue 
delphiniums,  annual  love-in-a-mist  "Miss 
Jekyll"  (that  self-sows)  and  Shasta 
daisies.  The  South  border  has  Iceland 
jioppies,  Achillea  "The  Pearl,"  "salmon- 
rose"  colored  Sweet  Williams,  and  a  va- 
riety of  yellow  and  pink  chrysanthemums. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
nian  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdiest 
and  most  rapid-growing  yearling  Royal 
roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts  send 
eight  cents  In  stamps  for  price  list  and 
catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  \\  VIM  r  NURSERY, 
II.  F.  D.  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Col. 


LAKE  COUNTY 
GeoP.M9NearPefaluma.Cal. 


These  perennials  were  grown  from  seed  in 
a  shaded  bed  in  the  vegetable  garden,  as 
were  most  of  the  perennials.  One  has  to 
buy  bulbs,  roots  of  peonies,  hardy  phlox 
and  iris,  but  the  last  two  multiply  very 
rapidly. 

All  along  this  north  line  formed  by  the 
continuation  of  house,  pergola  walk  and 
barn  is  a  background  of  big  pine,  fir  and 
oak  trees,  flowering  wild  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers,  left  just  as  nature  planted  them 
along  the  top  of  the  river  bank. 

At  right  angles  to  the  east  end  of  the 
pagola,  where  it  joins  the  roof  lines  of  the 
kitchen  porch,  we  placed  a  screen  that  cuts 
the  entire  garden  in  two  halves,  dividing 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  There  is  the 
drive  way  between  its  north  end  and  the 
pagola  and  the  south  end  leaves  room  for 
a  raised  pathway  inside  the  border  at  the 
foot  of  the  fence  enclosing  the  entire 
garden.  This  screen  has  panels  and  up- 
right posts  extending  above  them  18 
inches,  made  also  of  solid,  stout  cedar 
rails.  It  is  planted  its  entire  length  with 
"Hiawatha"  an  almost  evergreen,  waxen 
leaved  Wichuriana  hybrid  rose.  On  one 
side  of  it  is  a  bed  of  Gruss  en  Teplitz 
roses,  a  most  brilliant  and  perpetual  bloom 
ing  hybrid  tea  bush  rose,  almost  the  color 
of  the  "Hiawatha."  On  the  other  side 
is  the  same  glowing  color  in  bracteatum 
poppies.  Old  crimson  peonies  and  Sweet 
Williams. 

The  vegetables  are  planted  in  the  plot 
west  of  this  screen  and  the  ground  lying 
east  and  between  screen  and  turnaround 
is  divided  into  two  panels  by  a  path  run 
ning  north  and  south.  The  panel  near  the 
screen  is  in  three  portions,  the  middle  por- 
tion planted  in  white,  pink  and  lavender 
Japanese  iris  with  some  condidum  and 
speciosum  lilies.  The  south  portion  has  a 
square  center  of  rose  and  lavender  pink 
iris,  "Rose  Unique,"  "Her  Majesty," 
"Queen  of  May"  and  "Kathleen,"  with 
a  border  of  cream,  "Innocenz"  which  is 
cream  white  with  a  heavy  gold  beard.  The 
north  end  has  a  square  center  of  lavender 
iris  from  pale  to  deep  tones,  consisting  of 
Khedive,  Fragrans,  and  Dalmatica  iris, 
which  is  bordered  with  a  soft  yellow  iris 
called  the  ' '  Canary  Bird. ' ' 

The  panel  nearest  the  drive  is  edged 
all  around  with  tiny  "baby  rambler" 
roses  with  their  great  clusters  of  bloom 
eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of 
this  long  irregular  panel  is  planted  with 
five  to  ten  each  of  a  variety  of  very  choice 
hybrid  tea  roses,  ranging  in  color  from 
shell  or  flesh  pink  to  deep  cerise  rose.  I 
bought  one  each  of  many  varieties,  made 
my  choice  of  the  best,  and  propagated 
enough  of  each  kind  to  give  groups  of  color 
so  as  to  avoid  the  polka-dot  effect  of  a 
rose  bed  growing  but  one  of  a  kind,  and 
I  arranged  them  so  the  groups  of  color- 
blend  from  pale  to  deep  color  tones.  The 
entire  boundary  fence  from  northeast  end 
of  garden  plot,  and  running  entirely 
around  the  garden  to  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  has  a  rose  growing  by  each  post  and 
spreading  over  the  woven  fence  on  each 
side.  If  I  had  this  fence  to  plant  again  I 
would  stick  rigidly  to  the  different  colored 
Wichuriana  hybrid  roses  and  also  include 
Tausendschon  and  Keystone  because  it  iB 
leaf  or  foliage  effects  that  is  wanted  here 
and  while  each  variety  does  not  bloom,  as 
frequently  as  the  tea  and  noisette  varieties 
they  do  not  all  bloom  at  once.  These  all 
have  a  foliage  that  is  a  joy  forever  and  it 
is  the  greatest  trial  in  the  garden  to  keep 
clean  and  free  from  pests  the  different 
climbing  tea  and  noisette  roses  growing  on 
the  fence  as  it  is  now  planted. 

The  border  four  feet  wide,  inside  the 
fence  entirely  around  the  garden,  is  graded 
like  the  pergola  border  to  carry  the  irriga- 
tion water  gently  along,  and  it  is  planted 
with  a  variety  of  hardy  perennials,  iuclud 
ing  bulbs,  etc.    There  is  some  sort  of  blos- 


som all  the  year  from  wall  flowers  in  Jan- 
uary to  chrysanthemums  in  December. 

The  paths  between  beds,  borders  along 
driveways,  turnaround  center  and  large 
lawn  are  all  planted  to  alsike  clover  as  it 
is  green  all  through  our  wet  and  frosty 
winters,  it  is  very  pretty  in  bloom  and  the 
horses  are  very  fond  of  It  to  eat  when  it 
is  cut  for  them. 

This  ground  was  thoroughly  subsoiled 


with  dynamite  and  each  portion  gets  its 
yearly  cover  of  manure  and  bedding,  occa- 
sionally a  little  lime  and  all  the  house 
ashes.  We  irrigate  from  May  1st  until 
October  1st.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  an 
interesting  education  to  care  for  this 
garden  and  it  is  done  along  with  house- 
work, sewing,  much  reading  and  visiting 
by  the  only  woman  on  the  place. 
Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 


Sweet  Peas 


Our 

Sweet  Pea 
Catalogue 
and  Price  List 


for  1912-1013  is  just  off  the  prrrni 
amd  »■»  i  1 1  lie  Ncnt  free  of  churge  to 
liny  address. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Sweet  Pea 
(Culture  you  should  send  at  once  for 
this  book,  as  it  contains  valuable  In- 
formation on  the  raising  of  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  Sweet  Pea. 
What  (lower  is  more  beautiful  In 
form  and  coloring  and  more  exqui- 
site in  fragrance  than  the  Sweet 
Pea?  Surely  none.  Its  culture  is 
very  easy  and  there  is  no  plant  that 
will  give  such  a  continuous  display 
of  flowers. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  world  and  anyone  pur- 
chasing from  us  can  depend  on  get- 
ting the  finest  and  purest  obtainable. 

WRITE    TODAY    tint  OUR 
SWEET   PEA  CATALOGUE. 
IT  IS  PRES. 


Fruit  Trees    Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 

We  «re  the  I. argent  growers  of  thin  stock  on  the  Pacific  Count.    We  grow 
a  complete  Muck  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS— 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.         P.  O.  Dox  615, 
Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.  Krnino,  Oil. 

The  Reliable  Three. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  In  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 

the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  noil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and 
let  us  tell  you  about  It. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office:  -l<;  Grouse  Building,  I. on  Angeles,  Cai. 


FOR  SALE 


HALF  MILLION  FLORIDA  SOIR  OKAXtiK  SEED  Bi:i>  STOCK 

Fine  thrifty,  eight  months  old  plants,  now  running  from  8  to  20  inches  high. 

WASHINGTON  NAVEL,  VALENCIA  LATE  ORANGE 

Eureka  l.cmon  nud  Marsh  Seedless 
Grepefruit  trees  builtled  from  Pedigreed  trees  with  records  for  Vitality 
and  quantity. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

f O  I    SJ  Jj!  (Established  1895) 

San  Fernando,  Cal. 
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WORKING  FARMERS  CAN  HAVE 
INSURANCE. 


To  tiic  Editor:  I  whs  much  interested 
i   the   communication  from  Mr.  W.  O. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS,   AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
211  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Borca,  Ohio 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 


-is- 


A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 
It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
1911-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

(S07  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg., 
Sun  Francisco  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ATTENTION  ? 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Fii'st  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

kohtledge  seed  &  floral,  co., 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Retherford,  of  Oakley,  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  last  week  in  relation  to  acci- 
dent insurance  for  farmers  who  work  their 
own  farms  or  work  with  their  men.  Mr. 
Retherford  concludes  that,  "whereas"  the 
working  farmer  is  an  employer  and  not  an 
employe,  therefore  he  cannot  benefit  by 
any  insurance  scheme  tacked  onto  a  law 
for  insuring  compensation  to  employes. 

This  well  illustrates  the  vice  of  "where- 
asing, "  of  which  we  all  of  us  are  often 
guilty  to  our  hurt,  when  what  we  need 
is  to  know  the  fact  as  it  exists  instead 
of  relying  upon  a  "whereas"  followed  by 
a  "now  therefore."  Logic  is  useful  where 
the  fact  itself  is  inaccessible,  but  one 
ascertained  fact  often  dissipates  a  dark 
and  lowering  cloud  of  dangerous  deduc- 
tions. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  millions 
of  working  farmers,  and  members  of  their 
families,  under  insurance  protection 
against  accident  and  made  so  incidentally 
to  affording  their  employes  insurance 
coverage  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
pensation laws.  Practically  all  working 
farmers  in  Denmark  are  so  covered  and 
all  those  in  that  country  whose  assessed 
valuation  is  less  than  .$1608  are  compelled 
to  be  so  covered  in  a  state  insurance  fund. 

In  Germany  there  are  17,000,000  persons 
in  agriculture  and  related  industries  cov- 
ered by  accident  insurance  of  which  several 
millions,  the  exact  number  not  known,  are 
working  farmers  and  members  of  their 
families. 

The  method  is  simple.  When  a  farmer 
applies  for  insurance  coverage  for  his 
employes  he  pays  either  upon  his  ascer- 
tained payroll,  upon  his  estimated  payroll 
according  to  his  acreage  and  the  estimated 
requirement  of  labor  properly  to  work  the 
farm  or  as  a  tax  upon  real  estate  valua- 
tion. The  different  German  states  have 
different  laws  on  the  subject  and  the  forty- 
eight  different  farmers'  mutual  insurance 
associations  have  different  rules,  some  in- 
cluding the  working  farmer  and  some  ex- 
cluding him.  If  he  pays  upon  his  actual 
payroll  he  estimates  his  own  valuation  as 
a  hired  hand,  and  the  valuations  of  those 
members  of  his  family  that  work  with  him 
out-of-doors,  adds  the  amount  to  his  pay- 
roll and  pays  the  same  rate  upon  the  total 
that  he  pays  upon  the  actual  wages  he  pays 
out.  He  thereby  gets  accident  insurance 
coverage  for  himself  and  the  members  of 
his  family  at  exactly  the  same  rate  that 
that  he  pays  for  coverage  for  his  employes. 
If  he  pays  upon  the  acreage  basis  then 
whoever  works  on  the  farm  is  covered  by 
the  premium  which  the  farm  pays. 

"Compensation"  is  one  thing.  Insur- 
ance is  another.  Under  "compensation" 
the  employer  is  made  the  insurer  of  his 
employes.  He  may  carry  that  insurance 
himself  or  hire  someone  else  to  carry  it 
for  him.  He  may  also  carry  his  own  in- 
surance upon  himself  or  hire  someone  else 
to  carry  that  for  him. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  hopes 
that  the  legislature  may  see  its  way  clear 
to  create  a  competitive  State  Insurance 
Fund  to  carry  industrial  accident  insur- 
ance at  what  it  is  worth  to  carry  it  and 
that,  as  are  incident  thereto,  it  will  allow 
any  employer  who  works  with  his  men 
and  who  wishes  to  do  so  to  estimate  his 
own  earning  power,  and  that  of  working 
members  of  his  family,  within  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  $1666  for  any  one  person, 
add  that  to  his  payroll  and  then  pay  the 
proper  rate  on  the  total,  thus  securing 
coverage  for  himself,  and  those  of  his 
family  who  are  subjected  to  dangers  simi- 
lar to  those  which  beset  farm  hands  in 
general. 

The  plan  is  perfectly  feasible  whether 
the  insurance  be  carried  by  a  State  In- 
surance Fund,  a  stock  company  or  a  fra- 
ternal or  farmers'  mutual.  All  we  shall 
need  will  be  the  votes  in  the  legislature 
and  these  the  farmers  of  California  can 
help  us  to  get. 

San  Francisco.  A.  J.  Pillsbury. 


TO  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS 

We  had  no  trouble  In  marketing  our  fruit  profitably  when  production  wan 
■mall. 

It  Is  different  now  when  you  have  thousands  of  cars  to  offer. 

California  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  the  only  ones  showing  increased 
production.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  plantations  elsewhere  are 
doing  the  same. 

Your  business  does  not  pay  as  well  as  it  did  formerly. 

How  can  we  expect  It  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  this  competition? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

These  things  we  can  do:  Get  together!  Eliminate  waste!  Pack  honestly! 
Create  demand! 

Some  day  growers  will  tire  of  senseless  competition — tire  of  the  per- 
suasive talks  of  those  who  ore  always  alert  to  trade  on  their  prejudices  to 
secure  their  patronage,  and  then  they  will  do  business  with  firms  which  are 
supporting  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  the  successful  management  of 
which  means  prosperity  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  whole  state. 

Why  Is  this  organization  necessary? 

To  prevent  Indiscriminate  shipping,  provide  equitable  distribution,  and 
establish  fair  and  living  prices  for  our  products. 

Why  do  not  all  fruit  shipping  firms  join  the  Distributors? 
Because  it  costs  something  to  maintain  such  an  organization. 
What  are  you  for — union  and  success,  or  competition  and  loss? 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 


this  season  will  require  much  propping, 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 


To  prevent  loss  of 


Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  913.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

2435  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.     Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodburn,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER,  Proprietor. 


TREES 

From  present  Indications,  stock  will 
again  be  short  for  next  planting  sea- 
son. We  have  growing  a  full  assort- 
ment In  all  varieties.  Trees  are  pedi- 
greed and  the  best  that  care  can  pro- 
duce. Write  us  now  concerning  your 
nants  for  season  1912-13. 


The  SIlva-BcrgthoIdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SHEEP  MANURE 
Air  Slacked  Lime 

BOTH  GOOD  BUYS 


Sold  in  15-ton  car  lots  or  more. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants'  Exchange, 
'  San  Francisco. 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Fnlly  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  baying.  They  will  Interest 
you. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
820  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FREEST 

SENT  ON  REQUEST!  *ot» 


To  every  orcliardist  or 
Growers'  Association.  A 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  In  prun- 
ing all  kinds  of  orchard 
trees,  by  L.  H.  Day, 
Horticultural  Expert. 

Compliments  of  the 
UNION  BLIND  &  LAD- 
DER CO.,  Mfrs. 

"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER'' 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Peralla  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist)) 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
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A  New  Bogus  Butter  Law. 


The  present  law  governing  the  manu- 
facturing and  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Under  it,  a  great 
deal  of  oleomargarine  has  been  sold  for 
butter  at  butter  prices.  Honest  manu- 
facturers of  artificially  colored  oleo- 
margarine pay  a  revenue  tax  of  10  cents 
a  pound.  While  a  competitor,  by  a  cun- 
ning selection  of  highly  colored  fats  and 
Oils,  produces  an  article  of  nearly  as  high 
color  upon  which  he  pays  a  tax  of  y±  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Moonshining  seems  to  have  proven  very 
profitable  in  some  localities,  so  much  so 
that  many  tubs  bearing  tax  paid  revenue 
stamps  are  prevented  from  becoming 
empty  by  additions  from  cellars,  garrets, 
or  stables,  where  the  practically  untaxed 
article  has  been  surreptitiously  colored 
and  then  conveyed  to  the  revenue  stamped 
tubs. 

A  New  Bill  to  Be  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress.— To  correct  the  present  abuses  and 
to  bring  about  conditions  that  shall  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  both  butter  and  butter  substi- 
tutes, the  representatives  of  several  or- 
ganizations met,  and  after  careful  canvas 
of  conditions,  drafted  a  bill. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will,  we  be- 
lieve, commend  themselves  to  every  fair 
minded  citizen  who  gives  them  unpreju- 
diced consideration.  The  authors  of  this 
bill  started  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  many  people  who,  from  eco- 
nomic reasons,  and  perhaps  other  reasons, 
elect  to  purchase  and  use  a  butter  sub- 
stitute. Others  elect  to  purchase  and 
use  genuine  butter.  They  assume  and 
hold  that  the  above  facts  have  created  a 
legitimate  market  field  for  both  products, 
and  because  those  fields  were  created,  and 
are  maintained  by  the  choice  of  the 
people  who  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
choose  for  themselves;  the  one  product, 
cannot  enter  the  field  of  the  other  with- 
out fraud.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  line  of  demarkation,  and  to 
establish  a  line  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
readily  recognized  by  every  person  who 
wishes  to  exercise  his  right  of  choice. 

Identification. — Natural  butter,  in  its 
normal  state,  is  of  a  rather  deep  shade  of 
yellow.  The  fate  and  oils  from  which 
oleomargarine  is  made,  are  normally  of  a 
light  shade  of  yellow.  These  facts  natur- 
ally suggest  a  color  line  to  be  established 
as  a  line  of  demarkation,  or  method  of 
identification. 

A  recent  discovery  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  standards  which  permits  of 
accurate  measuring  of  color,  makes  the 
establishment  of  the  color  standard  en- 
tirely feasible. 

Hence  the  new  bill  provides  that  oleo- 
margine,  for  "margarine"  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  call  all  butter  substitutes  of  the 
nature  of  oleomargarine)   shall  not  be 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

B.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

headed  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pletertje  Segla  H.  B. 
No.  84485. 
Young  boll  calvea  for  sale. 
FLORIBEL,  LAND  *  CATTLE  CO., 
Hardwlck.  Cal. 
San  Franclaco  Office,  815  Nev.  Bank  Bids. 


colored  above  a  tint  containing  55  per 
cent  of  white.  The  new  bill  continues 
the  present  law  as  to  the  control  of  the 
product  by  states. 

The  provisions  for  packing,  marking, 
and  stamping  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  Lever  Bill.  The  vital  differ- 
ence in  the  two  bills  is  a  question  of  color. 
The  stock  argument  of  the  oleo.  Makers 
and  their  friends  is  that  sometimes 
butter  is  colored;  hence,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  color  their  product.  This  argu- 
ment upon  analysis  is  not  found.  The 
natural  color  of  butter  made  from  natural 
grass  pastures  is  yellow.  When  cows  are 
fed  upon  dry  food  the  fat  is  of  a  lighter 
color,  and  color  is  added  to  preserve  a 
uniformity  of  product.  It  is  colored  that 
it  may  look  like  just  what  it  is,  butter. 
Oleomargarine  is  colored  to  make  it  look 
like  what  it  is  not,  and  only  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  in  any  way  object  to 
oleomargarine,  as  a  substitute  for  butter, 
but  we  do  object  to  it  as  a  counterfeit  of 
butter. 

The  bill  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country  with  the 
deep  seated  and  earnest  conviction  that 
its  provisions  are  just  and  fair  to  all,  and 
that  its  enactment  into  law  will  mean  a 
lower  price  to  the  consumer  of  both  butter, 
and  butter  substitutes. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  country  can  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  no  longer  be  subjected 
to  fraudulent  competition,  they  will  keep 
more  cows  and  produce  more  butter. 


STALLIONS  IN  OREGON. 


The  result  of  the  Oregon  Stallion  Board, 
of  which  Prof.  E.  L.  Potter  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  is  secretary,  gives 
some  very  interesting  statistics  on  the 
horse  raising  business  and  some  facts 
not  generally  known.  According  to  an 
abstract  in  the  Rural  Spirit,  it  shows  that 
there  are  609  pure-bred  stallions,  254 
grades,  172  mongrels  and  89  jacks  licensed 
for  service  in  the  State.  There  are  more 
Percherons  than  any  other  breed  and  the 
Belgians  come  next  in  numbers. 

There  are  250  pure-bred  Percherons,  of 
which  17  have  side  bone,  4  bog  spavin,  7 
roaring,  2  curb  and  1  string  halt.  Of  the 
103  Belgians,  7  have  side  bone,  3  roaring, 
and  1  curb.  The  2  thoroughbreds,  2  saddle 
horses,  7  Morgans,  2  Cleveland  bays,  5 
Hackneys,  3  French  Coaches  and  5  Suf- 
folks  are  all  sound,  showing  none  of  these 
disorders.  The  56  Shires  show  but  2  with 
side  bone  and  4  with  roaring;  the  37 
Clydesdales,  but  1  with  bone  spavin,  and 
the  21  French  draft  horses,  but  1  with 
bog  spavin.  Out  of  66  registered  as 
standard  bred,  1  has  side  bone,  1  bog 
spavin,  1  bone  spavin,  1  roaring  and  2 
curb.  There  are  50  German  Coach  horses 
of  which  2  have  side  bone,  2  roaring  and  1 
ringbone. 

Among  the  grades  there  is  a  vast 
preponderance  of  Percherons.  Out  of  the 
105,  there  are  6  with  side  bone,  2  with 
bone  spavin,  4  with  bog  spavin,  1  with 
roaring  and  1  with  string  halt.  The 
Standard  bred  comes  next  in  number 
among  the  grades,  as  there  are  47;  the 
Clydesdales  number  32;  Shires  24; 
Belgians  17;  German  Coach  t9;  French 
Draft  7;  Thoroughbreds  6;  Morgans  3; 
American  saddle  horses  2;  Cleveland  Bay 
and  French  Coach  1  each. 

Mongrel  jacks  are  more  numerous  than 
the  pure  bred  or  grade.  There  are  67  of 
them  to  16  pure  bred  and  6  grades.  Of 
the  total  of  1124  registered  animals,  102 
are  unsound.  Side  bone  is  most  common, 
affecting  46;  roaring  second,  showing  22 
cases;  bog  spavin  13;  bone  spavin  and 
curb  8  each;  ringbone  3;  string  halt  2 
and  moon  blindness  one. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Stover  Gasoline  Engine  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

GOOD     AND  CHEAP 


YVOODIIV  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pumps  for  every  service  and  use— 
Irrigating  I'uraps,  Power,  Hteam, 
Centrifugal,  Spray,  Wine,  etc. 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Brass  Goods, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalog — mailed  free. 


The  Oil  You  Need  for  Your  Separator 

STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Never  Gums  Never  Rusts 

Never  Corrodes 


Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  feeds 
freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and 
gives  the  best  possible  lubrication. 

It  makes  your  separator  last  longer 
and  do  better  work  as  long  as  it 
lasts. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  write  oar  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


461  Market  Street 


<  Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 


Patented   19J3  Automatic  Water  Balaaoe 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electrlc-drlTen  Irrigation  pump 
will  ralae  more  water  with  a  siren 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pump. 

Ia  so  carefully  designed  and  con- 
structed  that   they   have   a  higher 
efficiency  than  any  other  pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  in  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  47. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-301  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I ,os  Angeles,  212  No.  Loa  Angeles  St.  Works,  Weat  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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A  Boost  for  the  Ayrshires. 


To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  a  certain 
agricultural  journal  that  a  writer  states 
that  "Beyond  any  douht  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cattle  stand  first  where  the 
main  object  is  to  produce  butter  profita- 
bly." 

Again,  in  your  paper  dated  October  12, 
your  associate  editor,  discussing  choos- 
ing a  breed  and  giving  the  experience  of 
the  California  Polytechnic  School,  states 
that  where  cattle  are  kept  in  a  corral 
and  fed  about  the  same  as  in  most  dairy 
sections  the  specialized  dairy  breeds  are 
probably  most  fitted,  and  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  the  Ayrshires  which  the  school 
bought  proved  unsatisfactory  when  cor- 
raled  continuously,  so  were  sold. 

Now  I  think  that  the  average  reader, 
on  reading  the  article  through,  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ayrshire 
cattle  as  a  breed  are  fine  if  one  wants 
to  gather  milk  and  butter  off  rough  and 
hilly  pastures,  but  are  of  no  account  if 
corraled  and  kept  according  to  the  best 
dairy  knowledge. 

Probably  those  individual  Ayrshires 
could  not  pay  for  dairy  treatment,  but 
that  ought  not  to  condemn  the  whole 
breed.  I  don't  imagine  Mr.  Clise  turned 
Netherhall  Brownie  out  on  the  range  the 
year  she  made  18,110  lbs.  of  milk  contain- 
ing 820.91  lbs.  of  fat,  equal  to  958  lbs.  of 
butter  (85.7%  basis). 

In  the  Model  Dairy  Test  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Seattle  the  Ayrshires  made  more 
butter  and  more  net  profit  (which  is  the 
real  test)  than  any  other  breed  compet- 
ing. Both  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  were 
present.  If  the  Polytechnic  School  got 
hold  of  some  of  that  stock,  I  think  they 
could  safely  corral  them  and  give  them 
dairy  treatment. 

Of  the  first  413  cows  and  heifers  of 
the  Ayrshire  breed  which  were  admitted 
to  Advanced  Registry,  the  whole  aver- 
aged 9075  lbs.  of  milk  containing  358.42 
lbs.  of  fat,  equal  to  418  lbs.  of  butter.  Of 
these,  137  were  two-year-olds  which  aver- 
aged 7597  lbs.  of  milk  containing  305.26 
lbs.  of  fat,  equal  to  358  lbs.  of  butter; 
166  were  five  years  old,  or  more,  and 
averaged  10,337  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
401.42  lbs.  of  fat  equal  to  467  lbs.  of 
butter. 

Since  then  the  Ayrshires,  which  are  the 
youngest  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds, 
have  been  moving  forward  rapidly. 

Now  I  am  not  claiming  them  to  be 
the  most  profitable  butter  cow  there  is, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  and 
misleading  to  state  that  any  one  of  the 
leading  breeds  is  best  when  kept  under 
up-to-date  dairy  conditions,  because  I  do 
claim  that  if  four  of  the  leading  dairy- 
men, each  working  for  his  favorite  breed, 
could  pick  out  five  of  the  best  heifers  in 
the  State  and  have  them  come  fresh  about 
the  same  time,  say  January  1,  1915,  that 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  tell  which 
bunch  of  five  heifers  would  have  made 
the  most  net  profit  at  the  end  of  1915. 

Redding,  Cal.  E.  Wtndham. 

[We  are  glad  to  receive  the  above  trib- 
ute to  the  Ayrshires,  and  will  say  that 
the  conclusion  which  our  correspondent 
suggests  some  readers  might  draw  from 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOB  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUB  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


the  article  on  live  stock  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School  should  not  be 
drawn.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  those 
Ayrshires  first  purchased  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory  under  the  condition  under 
which  they  were  kept,  just  as  was  stated. 
But  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that 
because  a  certain  few  cattle  under  cer- 
tain limited  conditions  did  not  give  en- 
tire satisfaction  that  the  wnole  breed  was 
not  up  to  standard.  Casual  readers 
might  conclude  also  that  the  Short-horns 
were  not  worth  keeping  for  milk  pur- 
poses, which  would  be  reckless  reasoning 
considering  what  good  milking  Short- 
horns will  do.  A  first-class  cow  of  any 
milking  breed  is  hard  to  beat  if  handled 
rightly  with  cows  of  any  other  breed. 

The  Ayrshire  is  attaining  great  popu- 
larity in  the  East,  especially  in  Canada, 
and  also  in  the  Northern  States  as  far 
west  as  Oregon.  Few  have  been  kept  in 
California,  and  it  is  rarely  that  those 
few  are  other  than  highly  spoken  of. 
Without  doubt  they  will  ultimately  be- 
come of  great  importance  here. 

The  breed  is  yet  young,  as  far  as  mod- 
ern methods  of  development  are  con- 
cerned, and  has  made  great  strides  since 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  was 
formed  and  systematic  Babcock  testing 
done.  Although  strictly  a  dairy  breed 
and  having  the  capacity  to  turn  surplus 
feed  into  milk,  they  have  also  the  vig- 
orous constitution  and  butchering  quali- 
ties of  the  best  dual-purpose  breeds.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  especially  adapted 
to  grazing  conditions,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  not  respond  to  the 
best  dairy  care,  as  facts  have  shown. — 
Associate  Editor.] 


ALFALFA  AND  CORN  IN  FAT- 
TENING. 


Egyptian  and  Indian  corn  for  the  season 
has  been  harvested  some  time  since  and 
much  of  it  is  being  used  to  fatten  hogs. 
A  very  unfortunate  mistake,  and  one  that 
is  often  made,  is  to  cut  off  too  short  the 
alfalfa  is  fattening  the  hogs  and  sub- 
stituting too  much  corn. 

Alfalfa,  in  the  first  place,  is  between 
two  and  three  times  as  cheap  a  feed  as 
Egyptian  corn,  judged  by  present  prices 
to  grower  on  the  ranch,  when  the  digesti- 
bility of  each  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Therefore  every  bit  of  alfalfa  hay  that 
can  be  substituted  for  corn  without  hurt- 
ing the  hog  should  be  given. 

In  the  second  place,  corn  alone  of  any 
kind  is  no  fit  ration  for  a  hog,  despite  its 
great  value  for  fattening.  That  is  so  in 
the  East,  where  corn  is  abundant  and  al- 
falfa scant.  It  is  doubly  so  here,  where 
alfalfa  is  common  and  abundantly  fed 
and  corn  scarce,  and  the  hogs  get  so  used 
to  a  strong  alfalfa  ration  that  limiting 
them  to  corn  of  any  kind  prevents  them 
from  making  as  good  growth  as  they 
should. 

The  reason  for  the  setback  to  the  hog 
is  the  great  difference  as  a  food  between 
alfalfa  and  corn,  which  makes  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  excellent,  both  for  fatten- 
ing and  as  an  ordinary  ration.  This  value 
of  the  alfalfa  with  the  corn  has  been 
found  by  experience  by  many  hog  men 
in  California,  without  knowing  the  reason 
for  feeding  both  in  fattening,  although 
the  reason  is  there. 

All  Eastern  experiment  stations  are  ad- 
vising feeding  of  all  the  alfalfa  hay  the 
hogs  will  care  to  eat  during  fattening  in 
connection  with  the  corn,  as  it  has  been 
proven  that  by  so  doing  the  hogs  fatten 
up  quicker  at  much  less  cost.  If  it  is 
true  in  the  corn  belt,  it  is  double  true 
here.  However  much  corn  is  fed  the  hogs 
should  also  have  all  the  alfalfa  they  care 
to  eat. 
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8-Disc  Size 
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makes  a  combination 
that  has  no  superior 
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Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT  -  HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrest  Lad"— First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.  1119. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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this  work.  So  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  what  money  is  spent  by  the 
heads  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment, for  the  pure-bred  beef  herds  is  to 
get  animals  of  the  very  highest  finish 
with  widely  arched  ribs  and  loins  superb- 
ly furnished  by  a  wealth  of  thick  flesh, 
a  type  which  embodies  the  very  essence 
of  modern  ideas  of  profitable  cattle. 

FROM  A  WELL-KNOWN  BREEDER 

To  the  Editor:  As  you  will  probably 
be  printing  something  dealing  with  the 
subject  under  discussion  at  the  meeting 
at  Berkeley,  I  offer  some  thoughts  which 
have  come  to  me  since  that  conference. 
After  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  feel 
quite  convinced  that  the  University  Farm, 
to  be  satisfactory  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  must  stock  up  with  really 
hish  class  animals.  We  certainly  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  University  Farm  to 
try  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  live  stock 
ot  the  State,  and  to  educate  the  students 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad.  This  is 
impossible  unless  we  have  good  specimens 
of  the  different  breeds  on  the  Farm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  student  who 
spends  two  years  working  with  high-class 
stock  would,  upon  leaving,  be  disinclined 
to  go  back  to  the  inferior  stock  of  the 
average  California  farm.  This  I  consider 
one  great  advantage  of  keeping  very  high 
class  stock,  and  another  is  in  the  oppor 
tunity  which  would  be  given  to  the  stu 
dents  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  type  generally  considered  the  best  in 
their  respective  breeds. 

As  to  feeding  experiments  and  such 
like,  while  they  are  unquestionably  de- 
sirable, when  there  is  some  definite  point 
on  which  we  need  enlightenment,  I  do 
not  feel  so  sure  of  it  when  it  is  neces 
sary  to  hunt  around  for  a  subject  on 
which  to  experiment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest,  with  re- 
gard to  the  $5,000  under  discussion,  if 
there  are  any  experiments  which  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  make,  use  what 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose  and  let  the 
balance  go  for  the  purchase  of  good  stock, 
being  considered  merely  a  forerunner  of 
much  larger  expenditures  in  the  near 
future.  My  object  in  writing  to  you  is 
to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  take  a 
stand  in,  favor  of  the  University  Farm 
leadership  toward  that  improvement  in 
the  live  stock  of  the  State  for  which  all 
intelligent  breeders  are  working. 

Napa.  Henry  VVheati.ey. 


cow  would    probably    do   better   if  she 

could  become  entirely  dry  before  calving, 
but  unless  you  can  easily  dry  her  up  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  try  to  force  her  to 
do  so.— D.  J.  W. 


SWINE. 


DRYING  A  PERSISTENT  MILKER. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  in- 
form me  as  to  the  best  method  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  the  care  of  my  cow?  She  is 
to  come  fresh  about  the  middle  of  next 
month,  and  in  the  last  two  weeks  her  milk 
has  changed  in  some  way  so  that  the 
cream  makes  very  yellow  butter  and 
comes  to  butter  nearly  as  quick  as  when 
the  cow  was  fresh.  Would  it  be  best  for 
her  to  go  entirely  dry  before  coming 
fresh,  or  will  it  be  all  right  if  she  does 
not  entirely  dry  up?  I  am  feeding  alfalfa 
hay  alone,  but  not  in  very  large  quantity. 
The  cow  is  in  good  condition,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  tell  she  is  healthy.  I  am  told 
she  was  very  hard  to  dry  before  she  had 
her  last  calf.  She  came  fresh  on  Janu- 
ary 13  last.  W.  H.  H. 

Bethany. 

If  your  cow  has  been  able  to  pick  up 
any  special  amount  of  grass  since  the 
rains  came  it  might  add  to  the  color  of 
the  butter.  A  cows'  milk  also  gets  richer 
toward  the  end  of  her  lactation  period, 
which  may  make  a  richer  cream  and  make 
the  butter  come  quickly.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  to  worry  about.  The 


HOGS  IN  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Riral  Press  by 
Chas.  Goodman-,  Williams. 

I  find  my  text  in  this  quotation  from  a 
personal  letter:  "I  have  been  told  that 
the  Berkshires  are  inclined  to  get  wild  if 
allowed  to  run  in  the  timber.  I  am  a  city 
man  and  have  answered  the  'call  to  the 
farm,'  and  I  know  very  little  about  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  hogs.  I  have  15  acres  of 
timber  that  I  expect  to  turn  the  hogs  into 
during  the  fall,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I 
am  going  to  have  pigs  or  wild  animals 
when  I  make  the  round-up." 
•  The  Berkshire  hog,  like  all  domestic 
animals,  has  been  bred  up  from  wild  ani- 
mals, and,  of  course,  if  left  to  itself  in  a 
wilderness  would,  in  time,  become  wild. 
No  doubt  the  same  result  would  follow 
turning  any  other  breed  into  a  wilderness. 
If  we  were  going  to  run  hogs  in  a  timber 
enclosure  we  would  go  among  them  fre- 
quently and  feed  them  some  grain. 
Nothing  like  a  little  grain  feed  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  a  hog.  Through  the 
appetite  is  about  the  only  way  to  touch 
the  affections  of  a  hog. 

Being  a  city  man,  you  are  in  about  the 
shape  I  was  once  in  the  city.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  Market  street  just  like  any  hay- 
seed when  a  man  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness informed  me  that  my  liver  was  out 
of  shape  and  if  I  would  go  up  to  a  cer- 
tain doctor  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
sultation fee  on  that  particular  day.  Just 
at  that  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
did  not  know  much  about  the  different 
breeds  of  hogs  in  San  Francisco. 

You  have  about  as  much  to  learn  about 
the  hog  business  as  I  would  have  to  learn 
about  any  business  in  the  city.  If  my  ad- 
vice will  be  worth  anything  to  you, 
would  say  buy  some  good  book  on  swine, 
say  Coburn  or  Dietrich,  and  spend  some 
time  in  studying  up  on  swine.  It  will 
pay  you  well  if  you  intend  to  breed  hogs. 
One  of  these  books  will  give  you  a  history 
of  all  breeds,  and  are  very  reliable.  You 
can,  no  doubt,  obtain  a  copy  of  either  by 
writing  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  420 
Market  street,  San  Francosco. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
REAL,  BIG,  SMOOTH  TYPE. 
Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Greenbacks," 
the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  old  enough  to  breed.  Gilts 
sired  by  "Meddler  Keep,"  the  great  Mis- 
souri boar  who  was  sired  by  "Master  Med- 
dler." said  to  be  the  greatest  Poland-China 
boar  living.  Serviceable  young  boars 
sired  by  "Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep" 
and  whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows,"  are  among  the  cream  of  the  breed. 
Prices  very  reasonable. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY?— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS.— Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshires  for  salt;  good  ones.  Frank 
S.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 


FINE      THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE 
pigs,  sows  and  Boars,  subject  to  regis 
try.    B.  De  Groot,  Aptos.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  low 
Wonder,  188779.  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck 
Alton.  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


•'OUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown 
Ing  Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning 
Woodland,  Cal. 


}.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


<JEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


I 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG. 
nedy  Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


Ken 


S.   B.   WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED 
Cunningham. 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE. 
Mills.  Cal. 


C.  B 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


FEEDING  A  FAMILY  COW. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  to  feed  a  family  Jersey  cow  in  addi- 
tion to  alfalfa  hay  to  insure  a  good  supply 
of  milk?  w  B.  H 

Santa  Clara. 

Where  everything  is  purchased  for  a 
single  cow,  one  of  the  best  things  to  feed 
in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay  is  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  middling  twice  a  day,  with 
which  is  mixed  a  cup  of  molasses  with 
enough  water  to  make  a  nice  paste.  If 
good  bran  is  available,  bran  is  all  right. 
From  the  standpoint  of  both  economy  and 
efficiency,  dried  beet  pulp  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally good  with  alfalfa,  if  it  is  avail- 
able, this  also  to  be  moistened  before 
feeding.— D.  J.  W. 


DAIRY  STOCK  FOR  SALE — My  dairy 
stock  consisting  of  60  head  in  dairy, 
good  producing  cows,  and  50  head  helf 
ers  bred;  all  high  grade  Holsteins  bred 
to  thoroughbred  sires;  Holstein  sires 
for  sale;  location  Hickman,  Stanislaus 
Co.  Address  Montgomery  Baggs,  311 
California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  360  Call, 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON.  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holsteln-Freislan  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


FOWLER'S  SOLUTION  AND  THE 
"HEAVES." 


A.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON, 
Cal. — Breeders    of  Red 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 


Angels  Camp, 
Polled  cattle. 


To  the  Editor:  I  gave  my  mare  the 
treatment  of  Fowler's  Solution  of  Arsenic 
as  directed  for  short  wind,  but  she  died 
about  a  week  after  I  finished  the  amount 

airected.  S.  A.  Medley. 

Gridley. 

COMMENTS  BY  Da  CBEELY. 

Your  animal  died  from  some  other  dis- 
ease, probably  some  lung  disease,  so  prev- 
alent amony  short  winded  animals.  The 
arsenic    dosage     is  used    many    times. | 
stronger  than  prescribed,  but  should  then 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman.  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal.— Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1{S?JSJI?RED  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR 
hALL  known  as  Flora  s  Raymond  22354 
?rw,  1  ,l™de  for  heifers.  He  carries 
a.  blue  ribbon  of  both  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia State  fairs  1912.  Also  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine,  young  and  elder  stock. 
£?LfaJe-  They  carry  blood  of  cham- 
pions from  the  East  on  both  sides.  Ed 
E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


a^VI,?E  JERSEY  BULLS  and  bull  calves. 
Alfalfa  orchard  land;  no  irrigation  re- 
quired^ Gaited  saddle,  driving  and  busi- 
ness horses.  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Locke- 
iord,  Cal. 


JERSEY 
SWINE 
Stockton.  Cal. 


CATTLE.  DUROC  JERSEY 
Mossdale  Farm.    J.  E.  Thorp, 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  tew  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis.  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


CIS 


rrir«-Cc 


CMS, 

«*Lt  GREW 


COBURH 
•r«cra« 


Best  of  the 
Good  Ones 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


STAFFORD'S  BEST 


PAINT 

at  Wholesale  Prices  to  you.  We  cut  out 
the  agent's  profit  and  give  it  to  you.  Send 
for  prices  and  color  cards.  We  sell  en- 
gines, furniture,  carpets,  wire  fences,  etc' 

OLD  HICKORY  SI  PPLY  CO.,  I»ep«.  3, 
Hftllc  Mission  Slro-l,  Snn  Francisco. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS— Fairfax  Perfection 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad   6th  heads 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  III. 
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be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
veterinarian.   There  is  no  permanent  cure 
for  the  heaves;  the  arsenical  preparations 
giving  relief  while  being  used. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


HOG  TROUBLE  NEEDING  EX- 
PERT EXAMINATION. 


To  the  Editor:  Out  of  a  lot  of  fifty 
hogs  fifteen  died.  They  are  a  little  over 
three  and  one-half  months  old.  Up  to  the 
time  they  were  weaned  they  have  been 
fed  on  horse  beans  and  barley.  They 
were  weaned  at  two  months  of  age  and 
apparently  were  all  right.  We  then 
turned  them  out  on  horse  bean  stubble  for 
for  about  three  weeks.  During  that  time 
they  slept  on  the  horse  manure.  We  took 
them  out  of  there  and  cut  them  and  there 
was  water  coming  out  of  the  bag.  We 
then  turned  them  in  another  field,  half  of 
which  was  horse  bean  stubble  and  the 
other  half  we  had  just  dug  potatoes  and 
left  all  the  small  ones  on  the  ground  for 
the  hogs  to  pick  up.  Some  of  the  potatoes 
were  sunburned.  We  noticed  that  the 
hogs  were  not  doing  well.  Some  of  them 
looked  pretty  slim;  had  no  belly  and  a 
few  had  their  eyes  closed.  After  two 
weeks  we  put  them  up  in  a  big  pen  with 
a  place  to  run  outside.  We  fed  them 
horse  beans  twice  a  dry  and  some  barley, 
and  at  noon  pumpkins.  Seeing  that  some 
were  all  right  and  some  not,  we  made 
three  lots  out  of  them.  Fifteen  in  the 
first  lot  look  all  right.  The  second  lot 
of  fifteen  do  not  eat  much.  They  never 
would  spueal  for  food.  At  feeding  time 
most  of  them  would  not  come  out  of  the 
pen  and  had  to  be  chased  out  and  would 
eat  just  about  enough  to  keep  alive,  and 
then  go  back  in  the  pen  and  lie  down  in 
the  straw.  They  have  no  life  in  them.  Of 
the  last  lot,  some  have  wet  skin,  some  have 
the  eyes  closed;  some  go  lame;  most  of 
them  are  lame  on  joint  of  the  front  legs. 
They  are  fed  on  horse  beans,  barley, 
apples  and  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day  (all  we 
have)  and  we  put  castor  oil  in  water  or 
milk,  but  the  pigs  are  going  back  every 
day.  One  that  died  had  a  lump  in  his 
ham  with  a  kind  of  rotten  flesh  in  it;  one 
had  a  sore  where  he  was  lame  in  the  joint 
of  the  front  leg;  one  had  an  open  sore 
under  his  throat;  one  had  his  eyes  closed 
a  few  days  before  he  died.  One  was  draw- 
ing his  breath  pretty  fast.  Of  another 
lot  of  fifty  sucking  pigs,  some  of  them 
have  the  eyes  closed.  The  big  sows  some- 
limes  go  lame,  but  they  get  over  it,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two. 

About  half  of  the  young  pigs  are  inbred, 
but  those  not  inbred  are  affected  just  the 
same.  We  have  been  in  the  hog  business 
nine  years  and  we  lost  but  few  pigs  dur- 
ing that  time.  Farmer. 

Swanton. 

COMMENTS  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

A  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  is  not  pos- 
sible from  the  description  in  your  letter, 
but  will  say  that  the  condition  is  one 
probably  of  an  infectious  nature. 

My  only  advice  to  you  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  be  prevention.  First 
of  all,  remove  all  your  well  animals  from 
the  sick  ones  to  another  part  of  your 
ranch.  Destroy  by  burning  all  the  bed- 
ding and  litter  in  your  hog  houses  and 
pens  and  disinfect  them  with  a  2%%  so- 
lution of  creolin  (one  ounce  of  creolin  to 
the  gallon  of  water).  The  hogs  them- 
selves should  be  dipped  as  well  in  the 
above  solution,  which  should  be  warm 
(110°  F.).  Dip  them  every  three  or  four 
days.  Keep  the  animals  in  a  clean,  dry 
place  and  prevent  them  from  lying  in 
manure.  Feed  on  nutritive  foods,  as  milk 
and  barley,  and  in  every  50  pounds  add 
about  1  pound  of  Epsom  salts. 

Tf  it  is  possible  for  you  to  obtain  a  com- 
petent veterinarian  I  should  advise  your 
doing  so,  as  vaccination  of  your  animals 
(depending  upon  the  disease)  may  be 
necessary.    An  examination  of  the  organs 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFIC  A  M.Y  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easilv  handled  and  cheaper  than  Humes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRI- 
GATION FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Oliices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


r 


The  Pomona  Valve 


THE  BEST 
IRRIGATION  VALVE 

Have  you  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  irrigation  valves? 
Do  you  know  from  personal  observation  and  experience  which  valves 
are  the  best?  There  is  a  difference  and  you  might  just  as  well  lie 
using  the  best  irrigation  valves  on  the  market. 


THE  POMONA  CIRCULAR  VALVE 

For  Cement  Pipe  Irrigation 

The  Pomona  is  the  best  valve  on  the  market.  The  name  Pomona, 
attached  to  a  pnmp  or  an  irrigation  valve  and  manufactured  by 
the  Pomona  Manufacturing  Company,  spells  satisfaction  to  the  irri- 
gator. 

Write  today  for  valve  catalogue  "C." 

It  contains  full  information  and  prices  of  the  Pomona  Patent 
Pressure  Gate,  Pomona  Circular  Valve,  Pomona  Alfalfa  Valve,  Po- 
mona Distributing  Valve,  etc.,  together  with  valuable  information 
on  irrigation,  water  tables,  etc.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  will  bring  you  a  copy  free. 


POMONA 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMP 


of  a  dead  animal  will  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  more  easy. 

San  Francisco  Veternary  College. 


REASON  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 


To  the  Editor:  Allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  very  sensible  comments 
on  tuberculosis  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  November  16.  I  would  like  also 
to  say  that  Mr.  Carson's  address  is  one 
of  great  value  to  all  stock  men  and  should 
be  published  in  every  stock  paper  in  the 
country.  The  present  manner  of  testing 
enforced  by  many  States  and  towns  is 
grossly  unjust  and  is  sacrificing  many 
animals,  and  if  persisted  in  will  force 
stockmen  to  quit  their  business,  especially 
the  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  of  high 
value.  I  am  speaking  from  bitter  experi- 
ence. We  were  forced  a  year  ago  to  dis- 
perse one  of  the  finest  Short-horn  herds  in 
this  country.  The  white  bull  whose  head 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  a  few  months  ago  was  one 
of  our  herd  bulls.  We  had  to  disperse 
our  herd  simply  because  we  could  not  see 
anything  but  financial  ruin  ahead  of  us 
if  we  continued  in  the  business. 

Spadra.  J.  G.  Biller,  M.D. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO., 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

sell  the  well  known  line  of 

Ward  Spray  Pumps 

and  will  mail  you  a  copy 
of  the  Handy  Spraying 
Calendar  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Sales  representatives  for 
the  Muncie  Crude  Oil  En- 
gine, and  American  Cen- 
trifugal Pumps.  Write  for 
the  booklets  today. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  First  Prize  at  Fresno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fulr. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturer*  of  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Haves,  Troughs,  Etc. 
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The  Judas  Goat. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  the 
Judas  goat  as  used  at  the  stockyards, 
others  may  only  have  seen  him  at  steam- 
boat landings,  where,  having  decoyed  the 
sheep  on  board,  he  climbs  the  sacks  of 
garden  truck  going  to  market  and  fodders 
himself  up  on  the  esculents  in  the  care- 
lessly closed  sacks.  A  writer  for  the 
Denver  Farmer  gives  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  this  adjunct  of  mutton  making: 

At  all  the  large  stockyards  of  the  coun- 
try the  packing  firms  have  bell  goats  for 
leading  sheep  from  the  sales  pens  to  the 
chutes  at  their  slaughtering  houses.  Sheep 
may  be  driven  the  same  as  hogs  or  cattle, 
yet  all  who  have  handled  them  know  that 
these  confiding  animals  will  instinctively 
follow  a  leader  wherever  he  may  go.  The 
instinct  among  sheep  for  following  a  lead- 
er is  perhaps  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  old.  Among  wild  bands  of  sheep  a 
strong  and  fearless  buck  leads  the  way, 
and  he  with  his  strong  head  and  massive 
horns  was  always  in  front  to  meet  and 
fight  expected  and  unexpected  enemies. 
He  was  both  leader  and  protector  of  the 
flock.  Under  his  leadership  the  ewes 
knew  that  they  and  their  lambs  were  safe, 
and  whenever  a  wolf  or  other  ravenous 
wild  animal  came  near  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  a  member  of  the  flock  all  would 
hurriedly  mass  together  about  the  strong 
buck  for  safety.  Any  ewe  or  lamb  that 
did  not  heed  the  warning  call  of  the 
leader  and  protector  and  remained  away 
when  the  enemy  came  lost  its  life  from 
disobedience.  With  time  and  evolution  of 
the  sheep  race  this  instinct  of  implicitly 
obeying  the  call  and  following  the  leadA 
became  so  firmly  implanted  in  the  brain 
of  the  sheep  that  hundreds  of  generations 
under  domesticity  have  lived  and  passed 
with  the  instinct  unchanged.  Today  do- 
mestic, sheep  on  our  western  range  or  on 
grassy  meadow  of  a  small  farm  flock  to- 
gether and  follow  some  leader  as  they  did 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  C&l. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  trlvra  the  preference  by  80  per  ceat 
•f  California  ■toekmea  because  they 
irlve  better  results  thai  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  OAL. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 
HEENAN  &  WELDON 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
Ml  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


in  the  wild  state  long  years  age.  Sheep 
from  far  and  near  almost  every  day  of 
the  year  are  shipped  from  farm  and  range 
to  the  great  live  stock  and  packing  house 
centers  of  the  United  States.  Here  they 
are  received  by  the  stockyards  companies 
and  consigned  to  some  commission  firm 
for  sale.  While  being  held  at  the  stock- 
yards they  are  confined  either  in  open  or 
sheltered  pens,  usually  in  a  large  building 
containing  many  separate  rooms,  where 
they  are  fed,  watered  and  cared  for  while 
waiting  to  be  sold.  A  number  of  meat- 
packing firms  always  have  their  plants  lo 
cated  near  the  stockyards  of  large  cities. 
This  makes  it  convenient  for  them  to  re- 
ceive and  handle  live  stock  sent  into  the 
yards.  Every  week  day  of  the  year  ani- 
mals are  offered  for  sale.  Each  packing 
firm  has  buyers  on  the  ground  to  purchase 
what  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  they  may  need 
or  can  secure  for  the  day's  killing.  For 
each  class  of  stock  they  have  a  special 
buyer,  since  a  man  who  handles  one  class 
of  animals  becomes  more  expert  in  judg- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  animals  than  if 
he  divided  his  time  among  different  kinds. 
When  the  special  buyers  make  purchases 
of  cattle  or  hogs  these  animals  are  driven 
to  the  pens  of  the  packing  house  firms. 
But  when  sheep  are  purchased  they  are 
led  instead  of  being  driven,  and  the  leader 
of  the  sheep  is  not  a  man,  but  a  trained 
goat.  Each  firm  has  a  trained  goat  of  its 
own,  and  frequently  several  of  them. 
From  the  sheep  sales  pens  to  the  chutes 
the  way  is  devious,  often  through  many 
gates,  across  streets  and  tracks,  under 
sheds  and  elevated  structures  and  full  of 
so  many  crooks  and  turns  that  only  a  wise 
man  or  a  trained  goat  could  ever  find  the 
way.  So  when  a  bunch  of  sheep  has  been 
purchased  the  bell  goat  is  placed  at  their 
head  and  he  leads  the  procession.  An 
attendant  follows  to  open  and  close  gates. 
The  sheep  follow  the  goat  in  one  solid 
mass  without  deviation.  When  the 
slaughtering  pen  is  reached  a  gate  is 
opened  and  the  goat  goes  in  with  all  the 
sheep  following.  At  one  side  a  small  gate 
is  opened  for  the  goat  to  go  out,  but  the 
sheep  which  have  been  led  to  the  shambles 
and  their  last  pen  are  closed  in.  The  bell 
goat  takes  his  own  course  over  the  city 
streets,  or  wherever  he  will,  on  his  way 
back  to  the  stockyards  sheep  house. 


QUERIES  ON  GYPSUM. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  land  plaster? 
Would  air  slacked  lime  be  suitable  to 
sprinkle  over  the  dropping  boards  in  hen 
houses? — E.  O.  M.,  Orland. 

Land  plaster  is  gypsum,  a  form  of  lime 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  to 
be  excellent  to  apply  to  alfalfa  when  the 
latter  begins  to  wear  out,  and  is  a  good 
soil  stimulant  with  other  crops.  Gyp- 
sum would  be  greatly  superior  to  air 
slacked  lime  for  the  hen  houses,  as  it 
would  have  every  beneficial  effect  of  the 
latter,  while  the  air  slacked  lime  is  very 
likely  to  destroy  much  of  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  manure,  which  the  gypsum 
will  not  do,  but  be  a  benefit  if  anything. 


To  the  Editor:  Have  you  published 
anything  lately  about  gypsum  on  our 
light  foothill  soil  of  the  La  Verne-Clare- 
mont  section?  Cannot  find  anyone  who 
has  ever  used  it.  but  am  inclined  to  ex- 
periment with  it. — W.  S.  T.,  Lordsburg. 

The  experiment  Is  worth  while.  More 
gypsum  is  used  on  light  than  heavy  soils 
in  California.  Bad  cases  of  gumosis  have 
been  remedied  by  heavy  applications  of 
gypsum  to  heavy  soil,  especially  around 
the  crown  of  the  tree,  and  if  the  trees  in 
light  soil  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they 
might,  gypsum  as  a  soil  corrective  ought 
to  promise  good  results. — D.  J.  W. 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  Imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  just  cloned  my  Shire*  niio 
i-i  nnd  2nd  on  Four-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  on  Four-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  Three-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Mares. 
Champion  Stallion  and  Champion  Mare. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  Is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
tind  them  reasonable. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIr1.K1.1A 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Clydesdale  Mares.  "We  have  the 
largest  stock  on  hand  and  can  give 
you  the  most  horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating; 
costs  worked  out  In  the  Held. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  Marysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Eureka  Harness 


8old  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 
401  Market  Street,  (Incorporated)  Saa  Francisco. 


WATER 
F»IF*E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far  below  your  expecta- 
tions. Screw  casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 
Main  and  Howard  Sta.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
■emi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Milch  Goats  in  California. 


J.  E.  Downing,  connected,  we  believe, 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gives  Hoard's  Dairyman  a  sketch  of  im- 
ported milch  goats  in  California  which 
places  our  State  high  in  this  line  of  live 
stock  enterprise: 

In  California  the  people  are  making  a 
success  of  raising  goats — not  the  kind 
that  are  always  seeking  to  give  you  a 
boost  in  the  world,  but  the  gentle,  sleek, 
fawn-like  Toggenburgs  that  give  such  rich 
milk  and  make  such  delightful  pets. 

The  great  value  of  this  particular  kind 
of  goats  is  that  they  combine  splendid 
milking  qualities  with  an  intelligent  and 
kindly  disposition  when  properly  handled. 
Being  easy  to  handle  makes  their  care 
and  management  work  that  a  woman  can 
do.  Many  women  who  would  not  think 
of  taking  care  of  a  cow  would  find  the 
management  of  these  goats  a  real 
pleasure. 

Persons  who  have  owned  Toggenburg 
goats  testify  that  there  is  never  any  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  selling  milk;  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  enough  of  it 
to  meet  the  demands.  There  is  so  little 
of  it  to  be  had  at  any  price  that  there  is 
not  an  established  price  set  for  its  sale, 
but  the  price  which  generally  prevails  is 
25  cents  a  quart.  A  full  grown  goat  will 
give  from  three  to  five  quarts  per  day. 
The  cost  of  keeping  them  is  very  small. 
Being  hardy  they  will  keep  in  a  healthy 
condition  on  very  common  feed.  About 
five  cents  a  day  would  be  an  average  price 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.   Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves."  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


1. 10\\  IS-SIM AS-JONES  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


SW  IN  ELAND 
FARM 

Duroc=Jersey,  Tatnwortta,  and 
Berkshire  Swine 

2  Gold  Medals 
2  Silver  Medals 
4  First  Premiums 
2  Second  Premiums 

AT  THE 

California  State  Fair 

We  offer  First-Class  Boars, 
Ready  for  Service, 
and  Fall  Pigs 

SW1NELAND  FARM 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 


where  they  are  not  pastured  on  too  high 
priced  land. 

The  richness  of  the  milk  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  sells  so  readily.  It  tests 
from  3%  up  to  7%.  Another  good  feature 
is  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  seldom 
found  in  goats.  For  that  reason  the  milk 
is  desirable,  especially  for  infants.  In 
this  connection  it  has  a  special  advantage. 
When  the  family  goes  away  on  a  visit,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  of  year,  "Nanny"  can 
be  taken  along  in  a  crate  in  the  baggage 
car  and  "Snookum's"  supply  of  milk  will 
always  be  fresh  and  near  at  hand.  The 
long  train  of  ills  that  usually  follow  in 
the  train  of  a  change  of  milk  for  a  deli- 
cate baby  can  be  appreciated  in  this  con- 
nection. A  vacant  lot  with  some  grass  on 
it  will  provide  feed  for  "Nanny"  when 
the  family  is  away. 

But  rich,  healthful  milk  is  not  the  only 
thing.  Most  delicious  cheese  can  be  made 
from  the  whole  milk;  cheese  that  is  real 
cheese,  at  least  one  will  think  so  when 
asked  about  a  dollar  a  pound  for  it.  And 
it  is  worth  it  if  one  appreciates  some- 
thing extra  fine.  It  has  a  delicious  flavor 
and  is  very  appetizing,  easily  digested 
and  quite  nutritious.  To  make  a  pound 
of  it  requires  about  four  quarts  of  milk. 

The  financial  side  of  the  industry  is 
not  confined  to  the  dairy  features,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  money  is  made  in  sell- 
ing" the  young  goats.  There  are  not  very 
many  thoroughbred  Toggenburg  goats  in 
the  United  States.  Their  native  home  is 
Switzerland,  but  quarantine  regulations 
have  prevented  but  few  of  them  being 
imported,  hence  a  young  thoroughbred 
goat,  weaned  at  five  months,  is  worth 
about  $75,  while  a  grade  doe  of  the  same 
age  ranges  in  price  from  $15  to  $35,  de- 
pending upon  the  merits  of  the  indi- 
vidual. These  prices  no  doubt  would  be 
reduced  quite  a  considerable  if  more 
could  be  imported,  but  conditions  in 
Switzerland  are  such  that  the  quarantine 
will  not  be  released  until  certain  diseases 
have  been  eradicated  and  there  is  no 
promise  that  this  will  take  place  soon. 
In  the  meantime  the  few  breeders  who 
have  herds  will  find  ready  sale  for  their 
surplus  and  those  who  have  milk  to  sell 
will  continue  to  get  good  prices. 

A  mistake  which  is  common  among 
those  who  go  into  the  business  is  to  at- 
tempt to  breed  the  does  at  too  early  a 
period*  in  life.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful breeders  in  this  country  resides  in 
California.  He  has  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  a  bad  mistake.  It  is  his  prac- 
tice never  to  breed  them  until  they  are 
two  years  old,  thus  insuring  full  size  and 
development. 

Because  a  goat  is  a  hardy  animal  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  weaned  too  early 
in  life.  It  has  been  found  that  by  far 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
young  goats  are  given  all  the  milk  they 
want  up  to  four  or  five  months  of  age. 
This  will  in  most  cases  insure  a  vigorous, 
lusty  specimen  that  will  develop  well. 

Breeding,  however  is  not  all.  They 
must  be  handled  well.  A  thoroughbred 
that  would  otherwise  be  a  good  milker 
can  be  spoiled  if  not  handled  properly. 
Although  strong  and  rugged  they  are  not 
immune  to  abuse,  but  if  fed  regularly  and 
carefully,  treated  kindly  and  given  reason- 
able care  they  will  give  generous  rewards. 

Thoroughbred  goats,  like  thoroughbred 
cows,  do  not  all  develop  into  wonderful 
milkers,  but  occasionally  one  makes  an 
astounding  record.  As  an  example  of  this, 
a  California  breeder  owns  a  goat  that  has 
produced  1709  pounds  of  good  rich  milk 
in  a  year.  Her  highest  record  is  9  pounds 
and  10  ounces  in  one  day,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  five  quarts  of  7%  milk.  She  only 
weighed  135  pounds  at  the  time. 


90,000  ACRES 

UNCULTIVATED  IRRIGATABLE  LANDS 

Now  Open  to  Settlers 

IN  THE  RICH,  FERTILE 

Maricopa  County,  Arizona 


THERE  are  big  opportunities  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona.  Government  reports  tell  of  good, 
rich  dirt  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep,  rich  as  the 
Nile.  *  Approximately  90,000  acres  of  uncultivated, 
irrigatable  land  now  open  to  settlers. 


This  land  will  grow  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
oranges,  lemons,  dates,  olives,  peaches,  apricots, 
grape  fruit,  pears,  plums,  apples,  grapes  and  almost 
anything  else  that  you  might  want  to  plant. 


Engineers  estimate  that  there  are  600,000  acre  feet  of 
water  stored  in  the  Roosevelt  dam  ready  to  irrigate 
with.  Phoenix  is  growing  rapidly.  There  are  other 
good  towns  in  the  valley,  such  as  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glen- 
dale,  and  the  new  town  of  Chandler.  There  is  a  Val- 
ley west  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  known  as  the  Buck- 
eye Valley  where  special  attention  is  given  to  alfalfa, 
seed,  stock  raising  and  honey. 


Good  markets.  Railroad  facilities  excellent.  Mari- 
copa County  prides  herself  on  her  splendid  schools. 
$40.00  per  acre  is  about  the  average  net  profit  from 
raising  alfalfa.  They  cut  an  average  of  six  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  this  has  been  selling  from  $8.00  to 
$16.00  per  ton. 

For  literature  and  full  particulars  address 

Vernon  L.  Clark 

Immigration  Commissioner, 
Dept.  2,  403  Fleming  Blk.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Irrigation  System 
Oates  ai"1  Valves 

FOB  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  are 
^jSJ?4originators  of  irrigation  appliances.  It  is  part  of  our  business 
^^TCfto  help  you  solve  vour  irrigation  problems.      We  will  subnl" 
plans  to  suit  individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  ano 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  irriga-i 
tion.    Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Book. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the  aw m Til     nn  J 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY  I  I0WS  311(1 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Cultivators 
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Getting  Ready  for  Next  Season's 

Work. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Hural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 
This  is  the  time  to  plan  for  next  season 
for  if  we  are  to  make  any  headway  it  will 
never  do  to  be  caught  napping.  This  doing 
things  off  hand  without  any  consideration 
of  ways  and  means  is  what  breaks  up  so 
many  amateur  poultry  men  and  women. 
The  successful  poultry  man  is  forehanded 
all  the  time,  always  keeping  up  with  the 
work  and  not  being  driven  by  it.  But 
unless  plans  are  laid  ahead  it  is  hard  to 
keep  ahead,  so  this  is  the  time  to  plan  for 
the  coming  season.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  will  that  did  not  have  a  codicil  to  itt 
That  means  that  the  person  making  the 
will  took  certain  things  for  granted  that 
had  not  turned  out  to  be  so  in  actual 
fact. 

Examples  op  Forehandedness. — Well  it 
may  be  that  I  am  in  something  like  the 
same  position;  advising  some  of  you  to 
lay  plans  for, next  season's  work  and  per- 
haps all  the  tools  used  in  this  season's 
work  are  laying  around  just  where  they 
were  dropped.  In  all  such  cases,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  clean  up,  and  put  every- 
thing in  shape  before  planning  for  another 
year.  Always  be  off  with  the  old  before 
getting  .mixed  up  with  the  new  is  sound 
policy  in  all  things  as  well  as  love. 

1  have  seen  incubators  and  brooders  in 
late  fall  that  were  in  just  the  condition 
thry  were  left  in  when  last  used  maybe  in 
April.  Nut  exactly  the  same  condition 
either  because  they  were  several  degrees 
more  filthy  and  unfit,  because  the  germs 
had  been  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply 
many  hundred  fold. 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  an  incubator 
left  in  a  dirty  condition  for  several  weeks 
or  months  will  hatch  out  just  as  healthy 
chicks  as  one  that  was  cleaned  and  put 
by  in  proper  condition  when  last  used?  I 
don't  think  so,  what's  more,  I  know  it 
won't,  for  the  chicks  will  have  some  form 
of  bowel  trouble  from  the  start,  in  fact 
they  will  have  the  germ  of  it  before  they 
■liatch. 

Handling  Incubators. — There  is  only 
one  right  way  to  handle  incubators,  and 
that  is  to  clean  them  up  as  soon  as  you 
are  through  using.  What  I  mean  by  clean- 
ing, is  to  disinfect  and  make  them  whole- 
some so  there  is  no  breeding  ground  for 
germs  and  the  like.  The  trays  should  be 
washed  and  scalded  whether  they  are  iron 
or  wood,  makes  no  difference;  scour  with 
soap  and  water  then  scald  with  plenty  of 
good  boiling  water.  The  inside  walls, 
ceiling  and  floor  of  the  egg  chamber  should 
be  washed  off  with  hot  water  and  Creolin, 
or  Ciermozone  and  to  make  a  sure  job  put 
a  little  sulphur  in  an  old  agate  dish  or  pie 
plate,  put  a  match  to  it  and  close  the  doors 
tight.  Watch  it  through  the  glass  doors 
to  see  that  it  docs  no  damage  and  let  it 


burn,  say  half  an  hour,  then  you  must  let 
it  air  well  to  get  the  smell  of  sulphur  out 
before  putting  in  eggs.  But  yon  may  rest 
assured  that  j-our  chicks  will  not  have  any 
bowel  trouble  from  an  incubator  treated 
to  this  house-cleaning.  Throw  the  wick 
away  and  boil  the  burner  in  baking  soda 
and  water,  then  take  a  cloth  and  rub  dry 
put  in  a  new  wick  and  you  are  ready  for 
business.  House  lamps  should  have  the 
burners  boiled  every  few  weeks  in  order 
that  they  may  give  the  best  light  possiblo 
and  never  explode.  A  lamp  burner  that  is 
kept  clean  by  boiling  never  explodes  be- 
cause it  can  breathe  through  its  pores. 
All  those  little  holes  in  and  around  the 
burner  are  the  pores  that  let  the  cool  air 
get  to  the  lamp  and  if  they  get  partially 
choked  up  the  lamp  cannot  help  exploding. 
The  brooders  should  be  cleaned  up  in  the 
same  way  and  things  put  to  rights  then 
we  can  conscientiously  hold  a  family  pow- 
wow to  plan  for  next  season. 

Make  Forecasts  to  Hold. — But  in  mak- 
ing plans  don't  make  them  like  promises, 
to  be  broken,  make  them  to  live  up  to.  If 
you  plan  to  raise  one  hundred  chicks  and 
you  know  that  is  all  you  can  house  and 
feed  as  they  should  be  fed,  don 't  let  some 
one  else  turn  you  from  your  plans  that 
were  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  your 
own  conditions  and  circumstances  to  follow 
their  plans  who  do  not  have  to  foot  your 
bills. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  doing  as  they  please  them- 
selves, but  they  want  to  make  others  do 
the  same.  Those  who  have  to  buy  all  their 
poultry  food  should  plan  to  buy  as  much 
as  possible  while  the  price  is  a  little  low. 
Gyp  corn  is  about  all  threshed  and  oats 
are  coming  in  freely  so  this  is  as  good  a 
time  to  buy  as  there  will  be  this  season. 
A  dollar  saved  is  just  as  good  as  one 
earned  and  perhaps  better.  And  if  we 
want  to  stay  in  the  poultry  business  econ- 
omy must  be  practised  in  buying  as  in  all 
other  ways. 

The  poultry  shows  are  in  full  swing  now, 
one  or  more  every  month  and  every  farmer 
and  family  should  make  a  point  of  attend- 
ing one  or  two,  more  if  they  can.  The 
poultry  show  is  an  educational  center  for 
everything  pertaining  to  poultry;  besides 
the  poultry  all  the  new  wrinkles  in  hatch- 
ing, brooding  and  feeding  may  be  seen 
demonstrated.  The  latter  is  worth  a  good 
deal,  for  most  anyone  can  understand  a 
thing  better  when  they  have  seen  it  in 
operation. 

And  who  knows  but  that  some  of  the 
youngsters  may  return  from  the  show  full 
fledged  fanciers.  That  is  how  fanciers  are 
made,  not  only  chicken  fanciers,  but  fan- 
ciers of  all  kind  of  good  bred  stock.  There 
must  be  an  ideal  before  the  mind  will 
aspire  to  better  things  and  the  eye  is  the 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less 
than  30  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  75%  fertility 
guaranteed. 

;  8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
—well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 
ers. 

IMO  CULLS 


Fens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Buff  and  White  Orpingtons — White 

Wyandottes — Rhode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 
$75  per  hundred. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
ready  to  roost  at  $50  per  hundred. 

UTILITY  STOCK 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Aak  out  dealer,  ot 
write  ut,  lending 
his  name. 
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Ask  us 
about  tbe 


MC.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  BIdg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THIS  BOOK  WILL  AID  YOU 

It  is  called 

"CHICKENS" 

Intensely  interesting  and  instructive.  Should  be  on  every  farm 
where  poultry  is  raised.  Contains  chapters  on  Feeding,  Care  of 
young  stock,  Diseases,  their  prevention  and  cure,  and  other  valu- 
able aids  to  poultry  handling.   MAILED  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Petaluma,  California. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

w  h<  ii  you  pu  retinue  baby  chicks  from  us,  you  are  assured  of  the  best,  at 
prices  that  are  low,  consistent  with  quality. 

\\  v  are  the  oldest  and  largest  firm  in  this  business  and  In  consequence  or 
our  long  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment,  we  arc  In  a  position  to 
serve  our  patrons  to  the  best  advantage. 

Chicks   shipped   by   express  anywhere. 

Send  for  literature  on  this  subject. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  1003.  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


IMPERIAL  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  QUALITY? 

San  Jose  Show :  5  entries,  awards  1st  and  2nd  hen,  1st  and  2nd 
pullet,  best  female,  best  display. 

Stockton  Show :  9  entries,  awards  3rd  cock,  1st  cockerel,  1st  and 
2nd  hen,  1st  and  2nd  pullet,  and  all  the  special  prizes. 
Hundreds  of  grand  young  stock  for  sale.   Eggs  after  December  1st. 

E.  A.  PYKE,  Oroville,  Cal. 


Begin  this  Hatching  Season  RIGHT 

FEED  THE  BABY  CHICKS  

Croley's     mixed  infant  Chick  Feed 

LIKE  ALL  THE  CROLEY  PRODUCTS— "THE  BEST  THATS  MADE." 

Accept  no  substitute  from  your  dealer. 

Manufactured  at  Jjjg  <JEO.   H.  CROLEY  CO.,  IllC. 


the  home  of 


631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


Galvanized 

Steele 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


HAPPY  HENS  EARN  BIG  PROFITS 

Keep  your  hens  happy  and  laying  by  keeping  them  free  from 
S^^*"^ profit  killing  lice  and  mites.   Equip  your  laying  houaes  with 

KNUDSON  Galvanized  Steel  LICE  PROOF  NESTS 

ps-^     i  nese  wonderful,  sanitary,  patented  nests  can't  get  out  of  order,  last  a  En  time 
and  earn  their  cost  many  times  over.  Regular  price,  $3.90,  set  6  nests— special  introductory 
^priee,  $3.50,  f .  o.  b    St.  Joseph.  Mo.  or  $4.00,  f .  o.  b.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  or  l'ortland.  Write 
.  rour  tree  catalog.  Galvanized  Steel  Brood  Coops  with  Runs.  Chicken  Feeders,  etc. 
KNUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  423*  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM1 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRtSS,  420  Market  Slreel,  San  Francisco 
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POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  both 
young  and  mature  stock  for  sale  from 
tho  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure-bred 
turkeys  In  the  world.  Flock  headed  by 
"International  Tom",  greatest  prize- 
winning  turkey  in  the  world.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  flock  I  am 
making  special  low  prices.  Buy  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN— Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  R.  M. 
Hempel,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 

S( ' H ETjLVILLE  HATCHERY  — Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  In  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high'dass  6tock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell  Pro- 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

BARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stock  and 
Hucks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawlcv,  Madera, 
Cal. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


BIRRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  from  one  of  the  finest 
flocks  on  this  Coast.  Write  for  1912 
Mating  List.    Now  booking  orders. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4380  Fleming  Ave.  Oakland,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahmaa,  White  Minorca*, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at    the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Get  More 
Eggs 


Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  prollt.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondldo,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


conductor  of  that  ideal  to  the  brain.  So 
it  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  get  out  and  see 
things,  seeing  them  need  not  make  anyone 
coveteous;  in  fact  it  does  not  do  so  unless 
a  person  is  unbalanced.  All  the  beautiful 
things  in  life  are  ours  to  look  at,  and  most 
of  us  would  not  want  to  be  burdened  with 
the  care  of  them  just  as  long  as  we  can 
look  and  throw  the  care  on  the  owner. 

Roup  Again. — In  spite  of  what  has  been 
said  in  previous  issues  of  the  Press  I  am 
getting  letters  asking  for  h^lp  for  roupy 
chickens.  I  can  only  repeat  that  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  and  the  way  to 
prevent  colds  and  roup  is  to  house  the 
chickens  properly.  But  so  many  have  the 
wrong  ideas  on  housing  that  it  seems  best 
to  repeat.  The  ideal  house  for  this  Cali- 
fornia climate  is  one  that  is  absolutely 
tight  on  three  sides  and  the  front  made  of 
SIX— 2235 

poultry  wire.  In  such  a  house  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  air  but  no  draughts  to 
cause  colds. 

East  and  West. — One  lady  says,  "my 
chickens  slept  in  trees  back  east  and  were 
healthy  and  I  don 't  see  why  they  should 
not  be  the  same  here  under  the  same  con- 
ditions." But  just  think  a  minute,  are 
the  conditions  the  same,  I  think  not.  Back 
east  the  nights  were  warm  as  were  t to- 
days; here  the  days  are  warm  too,  sonic 
times  hot,  but  we  can  count  our  warm 
nights  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  because 
our  nights  are  nearly  all  cold,  not  just 
cool  but  actually  cold  in  the  fall  months. 

Now  here  is  where  the  conditions  differ; 
in  the  east  there  was  not  very  much  of  :i 
change  between  <lny  and  night,  except  thai 
the  sun  did  not  shine;  here  there  is  ;i 
great  change  between  our  very  wa  rm  I'm  1 1 
days  and  our  real  cool,  if  not  cold  nights. 
And  yet  fowls  are  expected  to  maintain 
health  under  such  diverse  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold.  Well  Mam  they  won't  do  it, 
and  if  you  insist  on  breaking  them  to  it 
you  can  just  as  well  plan  to  have  a  grave- 
yard laid  out  for  the  chickens  to  occupy. 
It  will  do  no  good  to  doctor  them  while 
they  are  left  to  sleep  in  trees.  Give  them 
proper  shelter  then  a  dose  of  coal  oil  in 
warm  mash  and  the  birds  will  soon  re- 
spond to  the  changed  conditions.  If  you 
are  afraid  of  coal  oil  there  are  plenty  of 
patent  remedies  on  the  market  or  you  can 
try  the  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
latter  is  a  very  good  antiseptic  and  in 
nearly  every  case  that  is  at  all  curable  it 
will  cure.  .Roup  requires  something  in  the 
character  of  an  astringent,  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant  all  in  one  and  permanganate 
of  potash  possesses  all  these  things.  To 
make  it,  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
on  one  ounce  of  the  crystals,  let  cool  then 
bottle  for  use.  To  use  put  enough  of  the 
potash  liquid  in  the  drinking  water  to  turn 
the  latter  red,  later  it  will  turn  brown  but 
that  does  not  affect  its  qualities  at  all. 
See  that  the  chickens  can  get  no  other 
water  and  keep  this  before  them  for  three 
or  four  days  then  change  for  clear  water 
a  day  or  two.  If  the  fowls  are  not  quite 
well  yet  dose  them  again  but  give  it 
weaker  next  time.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  get  the  permanganate  pour  coal  oil  in 
the  drinking  water  and  keep  all  other 
water  away  from  them. 


Arenberg  Brooder  Stove 

and  1700  sleeping  chicks.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

Riverside,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


X 


Get  What  You  Want 


If  "Pacific  Service"  is'nt  coming  up 
to  your  expectations  tell  us  wherein 
you  are  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  your 
grievance  is  caused  by  some  trivial 
matter  that  could  be  easily  adjusted. 

We  don't  want  you  to  be  merely  "satisfied"  with 
"Pacific  Service."  Our  aim  is  to  please.  And 
the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to  know  what  the 
trouble  is. 

If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  let  us  know.  Write, 
phone,  or  call. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  (STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  J 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  W1NDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  Sam  Francisco.  Cal.   WATER  TANK. 


Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad 

POULTRY  SHOW 

AT 

PETALUMA 

December  5,  6,  7,  8, 
1912 

High  Bred  Poultry  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Low  rates  from  all  stations. 
Ask  the  Agent  for  particulars. 

J.  J.  GEARY 
General  Passenger  Agent 


A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  r> 
Chicago,  etc, 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 
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Road  Building  in  Alluvial  Soil. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Walter  Graham.] 

The  boast  of  the  Golden  West  aud  the 
basis  of  its  prosperity  is  its  deep,  rich 
soil.  From  the  rolling  prairies  of  Ohio  to 
the  sunny  California  valleys  is  a  vast  ex- 
panse, comprising  millions  of  square  miles, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  the  forma- 
tion known  to  the  geologists  as  alluvium, 
or  the  sedimentary  deposit  of  waters.  This 
silt  accumulation,  being  the  lighter  and 
more  thoroughly  decomposed  portions  of 
ancient  rocky  strata  with  a  greater  or  less 
admixture  of  decayed  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  is  the  ideal  basis  of  agricul- 
ture. Alluvial  valleys  and  plains  are  the 
granaries  and  orchards  of  the  earth.  The 
ancient  seats  of  empire  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  were  estab- 
lished in  the  midst  of  such  territory,  and 
the  lands  that  bore  the  gift  of  the  reced- 
ing waters  were  the  cradle  of  the  race. 

But  the  soil  conditions  which  bring 
population  and  wealth  and  the  insistent 


pression  of  flimsiness  and  insecurity,  and 
felt  that  the  whole  building  might  better 
have  been  made  of  the  lighter  material. 
Something  of  this  sort  is  what  has  been 
done  in  the  construction  of  many  of  our 
highways.  With  true  American  determina- 
tion to  get  results  and  get  them  quickly, 
we  have  centered  our  attention  and  our 
expenditure  on  surfacings  and  pavings,  and 
have  often  placed  these  on  materials  which 
the  freezing  aud  thawing  and  the  waters 
of  the  heavy  rains  and  melted  snows  of 
late  winter  will  convert  into  something 
very  like  a  quaking  bog.  The  surfacings 
of  rock  and  oil  of  our  new  and  handsome 
boulevards  are  supposed  to  constitute  a 
water-tight  covering,  and  perhaps  will  pro 
tect  the  substratum  from  the  direct  action 
of  rain  and  snow;  but  only  time  will  rle- 
termine  the  effect  of  the  seepage  from 
the  sides. 

It  is  the  fact,  however,  that  if  we  build 
in  such  a  way  as  to  absolutely  insure 
permanency,  we  can,  with  the  funds  avail- 


IXCOT  IRON'  CI'I.VERT  INSTALLED  NEAR  ALIIAMBKA,  CALIFORNIA,  IN  1907 
The  bed  on  which  this  culvert  was  laid  proved  to  be  yielding  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  middle  is  now  depressed  at  least  a  foot  below  either  end,  a  condition  ruinous 
to  an  ordinary  rigid  construction.    The  drain  is,  however,  in  serviceable  con- 
dition and  appears  good  for  many  years. 


demand  for  more  and  better  means  of 
transportation  are  the  very  ones  which 
make  road  building  costly  and  difficult. 
Almost  anywhere  in  Massachusetts  the 
digging  away  of  a  foot  or  so  of  the  sur- 
face leaves  a  hard  formation  of  some  sort, 
which  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  perma- 
nent foundation;  but  in  Kansas  or  Cali- 
fornia the  alluvial  deposit  is  sometimes  of 
unknown  depth,  and  nearly  always  deeper 
than  any  excavations  for  road  purposes; 
and  the  establishing  of  an  adequate  and 
immovable  base  is  a  problem  as  yet  very 
far  from  solution. 

The  available  materials  for  road  build- 
ing through  farming  regions  are  often 
very  limited  in  character,  and  in  some 
localities  the  best  that  seems  to  be  pos- 
sible is  the  making  of  roads  which  are 
fairly  good  during  half  the  year,  but  which 
the  winter  rains  and  snows  convert  into 
Sloughs  of  Despond.  The  water  soaks  and 
softens  the  subsoil,  and  such  materials  as 
have  been  employed  to  improve  the  surface 
seem  to  have  disappeared  in  a  sea  of  mud. 

The  questions  which  arise  in  connection 
with  road  building  under  these  conditions 
are  numerous,  and  neither  the  practical 
roadman  nor  the  college-trained  expert 
has  yet  found  satisfactory  answers  to  all 
of  them;  but  there  is  one  error  which 
costly  experience  is  teaching  us  to  avoid — 
the  placing  of  heavy  and  expensive  surface 
eonstructions  on  poor  and  shifting  founda- 
tions. Have  you  ever  contemplated  a 
brick  or  stone  structure  on  a  wooden  basef 
If  so,  you  doubtless  received  a  vivid  im- 


able,  make  but  one  mile  of  improved  high- 
ways where  five  are  needed.  Perhaps  a 
relative  permanency  is,  under  present  con- 
ditions, the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for. 
The  experience  of  the  next  five  years  will 
settle  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
deeper  foundations. 

What  applies  to  the  road-bed  is  even 
more  true  of  bridges  and  culverts.  They 
should  be  adequate  and  of  a  permanent 
character,  but,  in  the  alluvial  country, 
they  should  certainly  be  of  a  type  of  con- 
struction which  does  not  demand  an  ab- 
solutely immovable  base.  A  brick  or  con- 
crete culvert,  adequately  prepared  for  and 
perfectly  built,  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment, but,  laid  in  a  bed  of  silt  is  very 
like  a  chimney,  built,  as  they  sometimes 
are  in  ramshackle  contract  houses — from 
the  first  floor  only,  and  not  from  the  cellar 
bottom.  Such  a  culvert  is  extremely  likely 
to  fail  after  a  few  wet  seasons.  Corru- 
gated iron  seems  to  be  the  most  available 
material  under  these  circumstances.  Cul- 
verts made  from  it  are  naturally  very 
strong,  and  they  seem  to  have  the  ability 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  severe  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  a  settling  or  shift- 
ing bed.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
doing  good  work  in  places  where  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  maintain  any 
form  of  masonry;  and  now  that  pure  iron 
is  available  for  the  purpose,  a  material 
to  a  great  extent  immune  to  the  action  of 
rust,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  very 
long  term  of  service. 

Road  building  is  a  work  which  is  quite 


largely  governed  by  local  conditions,  and 
the  man  who  has  had  an  intensely  practi- 
cal experience  in  one  locality  is  likely  to 
believe  that  supervision  by  an  engineer 
comparatively  unfamiliar  with  his  district 
is  a  hindrance  rather  than  otherwise;  but 
a  deeper  study  of  this,  as  of  any  other 
science,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  certain 
principles  are  basic  and  of  universal  ap- 
plication. Among  these  is  the  rule  not  to 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  heavy  and 
supposedly  permanent  materials  on  insuffi- 
cient foundations.  The  successful  road 
builder,  like  the  great  general  or  the  great 
merchant,  is  one  who  can  apply  universal 
truths  to  particular  conditions. 


Professional  Directory 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 


CA    RnnWCTI     lr       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  A*  DOUn  CLLf  JI.  Mexican  A  8.  Amer 
75  Sutter  St,  Sin  Frmclico       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Han 
agement  for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Aaalyala  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial   Prodncta,    Water,    Inaectlcldea,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  aad  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Cbemlat  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bids.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examlnatlona  of 
Agricultural  Sail,  and  Farm  Land.. 


Thirteen  yearn'  experience  with  the  U.  8. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  aa  Soil  aad  Alkali 
Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


800  Central  Bldg. 


Lon  Angelea,  Cal. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 

Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendo- 
cino and  Humboldt  Counties. 

FORESTS  OF  REDWOOD 

MILES  OF  ROLLING  ACRES 

RICH  VALLEY  LANDS 

HOP  FIELDS  AND  FRUIT 
ORCHARDS 

All  within  easy  and  comfortable 
distance  from  San  Francisco 


Full  information  and  illustrated 
folder  on  request  to 

J.  J.  GEARY 
General  Pass.  Agent 
808  Phelan  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St..      -        -  OAKLAND 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Fraiflnco, 

2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeaat  Coraer  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up        -         -  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  aad  Undivided  Prollta  85,000,000.00 

Total   $11,000,000.00 
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ELBERTA  SEEDLING  PEACHES. 


Elberta  is  so  widely  grown  in  Califor- 
nia that  many  will  be  glad  to  know  what 
is  being  anticipated  from  Elberta  seed- 
lings. J.  W.  Studenrauch,  of  Texas, 
writes  the  Rural  New  Yorker  that  he 
finds  some  of  the  Elberta  seedlings  much 
firmer  in  texture  than  is  their  great 
mother.  He  says:  "I  have  sent  this  past 
season  about  10  lots  of  the  different  new- 
comers to  the  Pomological  Division  of  the 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Gould,  the  expert  in  charge,  informs 
me  that  most  of  them  arrived  in  fine  con- 
dition, some  even  keeping  yet  for  about 
eight  days  perfectly  sound  after  a  four- 
day  trip  from  Texas  there.  Since  it  only 
takes  now  about  six  days  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  what  is  the  reason,  with  proper 
handling  and  refrigeration,  that  they 
might  not  be  safely  shipped?  I  myself 
have  kept  the  Joe  Tough  Skin  and  Bar- 
bara in  the  house  10  days  after  they  were 
ready  to  ship.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  skin  was  yet  perfect.  Although  in 
the  high  temperature,  never  less  than  90 
during  the  day  in  the  house  for  the  time, 
the  flesh  of  those  peaches  so  kept  had  not 
begun  to  ferment.  With  careful  handling 
to  avoid  bruising,  and  refrigeration,  such 
peaches  ought  to  hold  up  for  a  month. 
Unfortunately  for  many  of  our  planters, 
the  Elberta  is  too  tender  to  hold  out  any 
length  of  time,  hence  severe  losses  often 
result. 

"Of  the  prominent  crosses,  Elberta 
Mamie  Eoss  and  Elberta  Belle  I  have 
made,  there  are  only  two  that  are  m  firmer 
in  texture  than  Elberta.  All  the  rt.  will 
prove  better  shippers.  They  posset  ."n 
inviting  appearance  are  firm  in  textuie 
and  satisfying  in  quality." 


LOGAN   BERRIES   IN  OREGON. 


S.  Ensley  writes  from  some  point  in 
Oregon  to  Otto  Homestead  that  he  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  Loganberry 
for  eight  years  and  finds  it  the  hardiest 
berry  that  grows.  It  will  do  well  on  any 
kind  of  soil  with  the  least  cultivation; 
but,  like  all  fruit  and  berries,  the  better 
the  soil  and  cultivation,  the  better  the 
berries.  He  makes  the  rows  eight  feet 
apart  and  vines  four  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  Use  common  fence  posts  for  trellis- 
ing,  setting  them  sixteen  or  twenty  feet 
apart,  four  feet  hight  after  they  are  set; 
then  measure  from  top  of  post  one  foot 
down  and  nail  a  two-foot  crosspiece;  use 
three  wires,  stapling  one  to  the  top  of 
the  posts  and  one  on  each  side  to  the  end 
of  the  erosspieces.  This  gives  a  nice  oval 
surface  with  three  times  the  room  as 
having  the  wires  one  above  the  other  on 
the  post.  In  the  spring  raise  the  vines 
and  distribute  them  evenly  and  tie  them 
firmly  to  the  wires.  Trellising  is  the  most 
tedious  part  about  Loganberry  culture. 


PASTEURIZING  DATES  TO  KILL 
INSECTS. 


Dr.  A.  E.  Vinson  reports  that  the  Ari- 
zona Experiment  Station  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  by  pasteurization  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
it  is  freed  of  the  obnoxious  insects  that 
naturally  infest  the  date.  The  heat  drives 
the  small  beetles  from  their  shelter  be- 
neath the  skins  and  they  drop  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heater  where  they  die.  In  pas- 
teurizing, the  temperature  is  raised  suf- 
ficiently to  destroy  all  insect  eggs  and  at 
the  same  time  to  improve  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  fresh  fruit  by  checking  fer- 
mentation. The  date,  heated  after  it  has 
been  ripened  at  natural  temperatures,  be- 
comes more  palatable  than  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  does  not  cloy  the  appetite  so 
quickly.  These  improvements  alone  have 
greatly  extended  the  possibilities  of  mar- 
keting the  fresh  fruit  and  of  its  becom- 
ing a  staple  among  the  people  of  this 
country. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 

Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

'VW/e  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFC  CO. 

.40  Park  St,  Pt.Washinston.WU. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors    San  Francisco,Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


1 — |  Runs  cream 

Turns  the 

^^LJseparator  and 

grindstone 

1 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANDDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTO  RIES I  OFFICES! 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.    WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,   Fifth  and  Bryant  St».,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Better  Outlook  for  Wine  Grapes. 

A  brighter  prospect  has  opened  up 
during  the  week  for  the  wine  grape 
growers.  Prominent  wine  men  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  have  been  in  con- 
ference in  San  Francisco  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  the  strife  between  the  so- 
called  independents  and  the  California 
Wine  Association,  which  has,  unfortun- 
ately, been  disastrous  only  to  the  growers. 
E.  L.  Spellman,  of  Spellman  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  largest  wine  distributing 
firms  in  the  country,  after  looking  over 
the  situation,  declared  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  present  conditions;  that  the  de- 
mand for  wine  was  good  and  that  he  had 
given  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  industry  by  contracting  for  2,500,- 
000  gallons  of  sweet  wine  and  1,500,000 
gallons  of  brandy.  He  also  expected  to 
buy  between  one  and  two  million  gallons 
of  dry  wine.  Parties  in  the  Lodi  district 
now  express  their  readiness  to  contract 
for  five  or  ten  years  for  all  the  grapes  not 
already  contracted  at  $10  per  ton,  which 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  conditions 
prevailing  the  season  just  past,  when  the 
fruit  was  ready  for  picking  before  a  price 
was  named,  and  the  price  named  but  $5 
and  less  per  ton. 


About  Almonds. 

The  almond  crop,  both  in  northern  San 
Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento  valley,  was 
a  good  one,  and  most  of  this  product  was 
marketed  through  the  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange  at  very  satisfactory  prices  to 
the  growers.  In  the  Durham  section  of 
Butte  county  the  acreage  planted  to  al- 
monds will  be  greatly  increased  this  sea- 
son, possibly  exceeding  the  acreage  plant- 
ed last  year,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  over  1100  acres.  Durham  is  the 
center  of  this  growing  industry,  and  its 
importance  may  be  gauged  by  the  recent 
installation  of  a  bank  there,  while  plans 
are  being  formulated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  to  produce  the  vari- 
ous preparations  of  which  almonds  form 
the  basis. 


J  astro  Takes  Gloomy  View. 

President  H.  A.  Jastro,  of  the  American 
Live  Stock  Association,  sees  more  dan- 
ger to  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  coun- 
try in  his  belief  that  at  the  next  congress 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  place  the 
products  of  the  farmer  and  stockmen  on 
the  free  list.  Mr.  Jastro  has  issued  a 
call  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  to  be  held  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
January  14.  15,  and  16,  1913.  The  live- 
stock industry  never  was  confronted  with 
more  serious  problems,  is  his  opinion, 
there  being  less  live  stock  in  the  coun 
try  per  capita  than  ever  before,  while  ex- 
ports of  beef  are  now  practically  noth- 
ing, and  of  live  cattle  but  a  fraction  of 
what  was  formerly  shipped  abroad.  The 
live  stock  president  believes  that  if  the 
Association's  plan  for  federal  control  of 
the  semi-arid  lands  should  become  law, 
there  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  cattle  raised  on  Western 
ranges. 


Immense  Beet  Sugar  Production. 

Notwithstanding  rumors  of  proposed 
reductions  in  the  sugar  tariff  on  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  administration,  the  Ala- 
meda Sugar  Co.  is  rushing  work  on  its 
new  factory  at  Meridian,  Sutter  county. 
Of  the  11,0*10  acres  now  controlled  by  the 
company  at  that  place,  3500  acres  will 
be  used  for  beets  next  season  and  for  the 
1914  crop  it  is  scheduled  to  have  10,000 
acres  to  beets,  by  which  time  the  new 
plant  should  be  ready  for  business.  Rail- 
way traffic  officials  estimate  that  the  1912 
crop  of  sugar  beets  in  California  will 


reach  the  stupendous  total  of  614,000 
tons.  This  in  face  of  the  drought  last 
year  must  be  considered  remarkable,  and 
is  30%  more  than  was  predicted  earlier 
in  the  season.  Nevada  is  also  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  sugar  beets,  and 
the  people  are  congratulating  themselves 
that  they  are  now  consuming  sugar  manu- 
factured at  the  factory  recently  con- 
structed at  Fallon  in  that  State. 


Prune  Prices  Advance. 

During  the  past  several  days,  prunes  are 
reported  to  have  touched  4  cents  in  Santa 
Clara,  and  reports  from  Eastern  markets 
announce  a  better  demand  with  a  corre- 
sponding stiffening  of  prices.  A  month 
ago  it  was  estimated  Santa  Clara  county 
growers  had  approximately  25,000,000 
stored,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
20,000,000  pounds  still  remain  in  their 
hands.  It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact 
that  the  French  crop  is  short  and  that  the 
growers  who  have  held  on  will  be  able  to 
unload  at  remunerative  figures. 


Large  Fig  Orchard  in  Glenn. 

Huron  Hathaway,  representing  the  Cali- 
fornia Farms  Product  Company,  which 
owns  6000  acres  in  Glenn  county,  has  just 
closed  a  deal  with  the  Fresno  Nursery 
Company  for  12,000  fig  trees  to  be  de- 
livered next  month,  and  made  a  contract 
with  the  same  company  for  20,000  more  to 
be  delivered  next  winter.  The  Farm 
Products  Company  already  has  1100  acres 
to  figs,  but  intends  to  set  out  nearly  all 
of  the  6000  acres  to  that  fruit.  It  is  an 
Omaha  concern,  owning  factories  in  va- 
rious cities  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery in  which  figs  are  largely  used. 


northern  and  central  California,  all  of 
which  will  affiliate  with  a  central  organi- 


zation with  headquarters  at  Sacramento. 
Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  by  the 


Placer  County  Fruit  Shipments. 

What  is  destined  to  be  the  last  carload 
of  fruit  from  Newcastle  for  this  season 
was  shipped  from  there  on  Saturday 
night,  November  23,  by  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  The  shipments  consisted  of  the 
last  fancy  persimmons  and  quinces  and 
the  first  perfectly  colored  fancy  oranges 
from  the  Barnicott  ranch.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  of  Placer  county  was  only 
73%  of  a  full  crop,  but  no  less  than  2900 
carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped  out  of  the 
county.  Eastern  shipments  included  132 
cars  from  Auburn,  1420  from  Newcastle, 
296  from  Penryn,  569  from  Loomis,  68 
from  Colfax,  39  from  Lincoln,  and  16  from 
other  places.  Placer  claims  to  lead  the 
State  in  peach  shipments,  with  17,100  tons 
to  her  credit. 


Reclamation  in  Sacramento  Valley. 

J.  Ogden  Armour  of  Chicago  is  said  to 
be  the  capitalist  behind  the  project  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  tule  lands  in  Sut- 
ter basin  by  building  levees  along  the 
Feather  and  Sacramento  rivers.  The  pur- 
chase price  of  the  60,000  acres  of  tule 
lands  is  given  as  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions, while  reclamation  and  development 
will  bring  the  expenditure  to  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000.  Once  started,  it  is  said 
the  work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  and 
the  reclaimed  land  made  ready  for  settle- 
ment by  1915. 


Organization  of  Dried  Fruit 
Producers. 

Through  the  energetic  campaign  of  or- 
ganization being  conducted  by  J.  P.  Dar- 
gitz  and  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  the  Modesto  Cured 
Fruit  Association  has  come  into  being, 
and  as  soon  as  the  charter  is  received 
from  Sacramento  a  permanent  directory 
will  be  named.  A  meeting  was  also  held 
at  Turlock  and  a  permanent  organization 
is  expected  to  be  perfected  there  today. 
Probably  a  dozen  such  organizations  have 
recently  been  formed  at  various  points  in 


RFST  AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL  AWINS 

AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  AND 
FRESNO  COUNTY  FAIR  AT  FRESNO,  1912. 


"BEST"  San  Leandro  4-80  H.P.  Gas  Tractor. 
Tht-  old  reliable  "Beat"  San  I.cnndro  line  as  iihuhI 

TAKES  FIRST  HONORS 

Tin-  "Beat"  Snn  1  ■-.->  1 1 <  1 1- . >  Una  Tractor*,  like  all  other  product!  of  THE 
BEST  HANI  FACT1  KIM.  (  OMPANY,  have  Invariably  takes  the  GOLD  MEDAL 
wherever  exhibited. 

For  flexibility,  ease  of  operation  and  durability  they  ore  in  a  elim*  by 
themaelvea. 


Cut  out  and-  mail. 


THE  BEST  MEG.  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 
Send  Gas  Tractor  catalog 


P.  O. 


THE  BEST  MFG.  CO. 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


The  Light  for  the  Home  f„°rSlZe 

use — the  best  lamp  you  can  buy  is  the  Rayo. 
There  is  no  glare;  no  flicker.  The  light  is  soft  and  clear.  The  Rayo 
is  a  low  priced  lamp,  but  you  cannot  get  better  light  at  any  price. 
Rayo  lamps  are  lighting  more  than  three  million  homes. 

Save  the  Children's  Eyes — and  Your  Own. 

The   M  9  r^^f  I  arrtn    Lighted  without  removing  chimney  or 

ft  P    shade.      Easy    to   clean    and  rewick. 

W  Made  in  various  styles  and  for  all  purposes. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(California) 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


BETTER  SERVICE- 


-LESS  MONEY. 


TERMAAT&  MONAHAN  FARM  ENGINES 

Simple,  Dependable 
Durable  Machines 

l'p-to-dale  in  dexlitn;  Inelude  every  desirable 
feature;  rigidly  built  of  (be  best  materials, 
perfeetly  ■iinebined  and  finished;  easy  In 
■tart.     Operate  Hinoothly  without  tibrnllou. 

Am  a  DIRECT  FACTOR"*  BRANCH  we  quote 
prices  Hint  defy  competition. 

Every  T.  &  M.  Farm  Engine  Is  Guarnnleed  to  develop  Its  full  rated  Horse- 
power and  to  be  free  from  defective  material  and  workmanship. 
Our  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  Is  to  convince  you  of  their  high  quality  and 
durability.    Return  at  our  expense  If  unsatisfactory. 

1%.  2%.  4.  6  and  10  H.P.  Hopper  Cooled. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  price,  stating  size  desired. 
POWER  SPRAYERS — Consist  of  our  H4  H.P.  engine  geared  directly  to  the 
Demlng  Spray  Pump  with  alt  accessories  complete.  These  outfits  are  con- 
structed strictly  according  to  the  latest  practice,  of  the  very  best  material  only, 
and  Is  the  most  efficient,  most  economical  and  easiest  handled  rig  in  the  mar- 
ket.   We  can  save  you  257c  on  Spraying  Equipment.    Inquiries  Invited. 

for  every 
purpose- 
Write  us  concerning  YOl'R  requirements  and  we  will  at  once  quote  you  the 
loneM  price  on  the  correct  equipment  for  your  particular  case. 

.    --.i  .............  »  ..  -_,d 

d 


Hand  Sprayers,  Pump  Jacks,  Belting  and  Pumps 

Write  us  concerning  YOl'R  requirements  and  we  will  at  once  quoti 
lowest  price  on  the  correct  equipment  for  your  particular  case. 
We  handle  only  dependable  goods  and  ship  subject  to  your  Inspection  an 
acceptance,  with  the  privilege  of  returning  at  our  expense  any  goods  not  foun 
satisfactory.    Correapondence  Solicited. 


LEONARD  T.  KITTS 

951-3  Monadnock  Bids.,  San  Frnnelnco,  Cal. 
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latter  last  Monday  and  the  association  ex- 
pects to  be  ready  to  handle  next  season's 
crop.  According  to  the  articles  filed,  the 
corporation  is  formed  to  unite  the  various 
non-profit  co-operative  and  incorporated 
associations  of  cured-fruit  producers  into 
an  exchange  for  mutual  helpfulness  in 
growing  and  marketing  their  dried-fruit 
crops,  by  protecting  the  trade  in  such  com- 
modities against  unfair  and  irregular 
actions  by  establishing  unity  in  conditions 
governing  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
the  general  interests  of  all  engaged  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  dried  fruit. 


Oakland  Poultry  Show. 

Oakland  has  been  holding  poultry 
shows  for  nine  years,  and  they  have  all 
been  good  ones,  but  the  one  being  held  in 
the  Piedmont  pavilion  this  week  surpasses 
all  the  others.  The  show  is  given  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Alameda  County 
Poultry  Association  and  the  California 
Pigeon  Club. 

In  all  there  are  1700  head  of  poultry,  in- 
cluding chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  tur- 
keys and  1000  pigeons.  The  chickens  and 
pigeons  fill  the  big  pavilion,  while  the 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  blend  their 
voices  in  a  large  annex. 

The  exhibit  is  exceptionally  well  bal- 
anced, there  being  very  strong  competition 
in  all  the  leading  breeds.  In  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Orpingtons,  White  Orpingtons  and 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Leghorns  and  Buff  and  Black  Minorcas, 
the  best  birds  from  all  over  the  State  are 
shown. 

Judging  and  posting  of  awards  were 
completed  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of 
the  show,  that  visitors  might  know  which 
are  the  best  birds  in  the  different  classes, 
at  least  In  the  judges'  opinions. 

Two  important  meetings  were  held  in 


ARE   YOU   LOOKING   FOR  A  HOME}, 
RANCH  OR  ORCHARD? 


GET  IT 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL   MOUNT  DIABLO 
COUNTRY. 


Just  Back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills, 
That's  the  Country  Worth  While. 


Settle  the  Home  Question 
NOW. 


What  will  3  years  do? 
DON'T  WAIT 
until  the  Oakland  &  Anitoch  Railway  is 
running  regular  trains. 


DON'T  WAIT 

until  the  country  is  pretty  well  subdivided 
and  sold. 


DON'T  WAIT 
until    values    double,    treble    or    go  even 
higher. 


DON'T  WAIT 

until  we  have  five  times  as  many  people 
living  in  the  valley. 


DON'T  WAIT 

3  years  and  then  say  you  are  sorry  you 
did  not  buy  3  years  AGO. 


SETTLE  YOUR  HOME  LAND  QUESTION 
NOW. 


OUR   TERMS    ARE  LIBERAL! 

you  can  buy  $1,000  worth  of  any  of  our 
lands  by  paying  only 

$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  MONTHLY. 

These  Payments  include  principal,  interest 
and  taxes. 


You  get  immediate  possession  of  the  land. 


Our  valley  is  small  and   the  Oakland  <S: 
Antioch  Electric  Railway  does  not  go 
EVERYWHERE. 


Make  your  selection  now  and  save  money. 
We  have  a  beautiful  valley;  climatic  con- 
ditions are  ideal,  healthful  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. .  You  can  grow  anything  grown  in 
California,  and 


YOU  ARE  ONLY  1  HOUR'S  RIDE  BY 
ELECTRIC  TRAIN  FROM  A  MILLION 
PEOPLE, 


LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY;  KEEP  YOUR 
POSITION  IN  THE  CITY,— THAT'S  THE 
WAY  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 


CALL  AT  OUR  OFFICE  OR  WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULARS. 

Office  open  on. Monday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings. 


R.  N.  BLRGESS  COMPANY. 
T34  Market  Street,  San  Franclxco. 
BRANCH  OFFICE: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  CuL. 


connection  with  this  show.  The  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Poultry  Clubs  and 
the  California  branch  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  held  their  annual 
meetings  on  Wednesday. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

A  bunch  of  110  fat  steers  sold  by  the 
Cutler  ranch  at  Dinuba  brought  an  av- 
erage of  $85  each. 

T.  J.  Gilkerson  of  Hanford  sold  the  six- 
month-old  Holstein  bull  with  which  he 
took  first  at  the  Kings  county  fair,  to  C. 
Ogier  of  Burbank,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  California  Central  Creameries  Com- 
pany expects  to  have  its  new  plant  at 
Newman,  Stanislaus  county,  in  operation 
within  a  few  days,  and  the  management 
estimates  the  production  of  butter  at 
from  1400  to  1500  pounds  a  day,  which 
amount  will  gradually  be  increased. 

Swift  &  Co.  have  acquired  the  Lampen- 
heim  Creamery  at  Hardwick,  Kings 
county,  and  expect  to  bring  up  the  output 
to  4000  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  A  weekly 
pay  day  will  be  instituted,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  convenient  for  the 
dairymen  than  monthly  payments.  J.  N. 
Bowhay,  a  pioneer  of  the  creamery  busi- 
ness of  that  section,  will  have  charge. 


Foreign  Demand  for  Incubators. 

The  Petal uma  Incubator  Company  has 
shipped  during  the  week  fifty  Petaluma 
Incubators  and  Brooders  to  Adelaide, 
South  Australia.  Their  correspondents 
advise  them  this  is  only  an  initial  order 
to  meet  the  early  season's  demand  for 
these  goods  in  that  field.  The  company 
also  received  an  order  for  twenty-five  in- 
cubators from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
Republic,  which  makes  the  second  large 
shipment  to  South  America  since  last  fall. 


Shortage  of  Cattle  in  Siskiyou. 

High  prices  are  held  to  be  responsible 
for  the  big  shortage  on  cattle  up  in  Sis- 
kiyou county,  and  the  stockmen  find  them- 
selves with  immense  stocks  of  alfalfa  and 
other  feed,  but  no  cattle  to  consume  it. 
They  are  now  bringing  in  large  bands  of 
cattle  from  other  northern  California 
counties  and  from  southern  Oregon. 
Heavy  shipments  of  young  cattle  from 
Arizona  are  also  arriving  and  find  a  ready 
sale.  The  stockmen  are  said  to  realize  the 
mistake  of  selling  down  too  close,  enticed 
by  the  high  prices,  and  their  experience 
along  this  line  has  had  a  salutary  effect. 


End  of  Fruit  Season. 

With  this  week,  shipments  of  fresh  de- 
ciduous fruits  from  California,  for  the 
season,  will  come  to  an  end.  Only  Em- 
peror grapes  are  being  sent  now,  as  pear 
shipments  closed  last  week.  Up  to  No- 
vember 25  the  total  shipments  for  the 
season  were  13,294  cars,  as  against  12,521 
cars  last  year. 

The  total  of  cars  sent  out  was  made  up 
of  the  following  fruits:  Cherries,  244 
cars;  apricots,  195;  peaches,  1621;  plums, 
1775;  pears,  3129;  grapes,  6211;  sundry, 
15  cars.  These  figures  do  not  include 
fresh  apples  nor  any  dried  fruits  or  nuts. 


Farmers'  Institutes  Fixtures. 

J.  B.  Neff,  conductor  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes in  southern  California  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  California, 
announces  that  Institutes  will  be  held  at 
Rialto,  December  2  and  3,  Etiwanda,  De- 
cember 4;  Cucamonga,  December  5;  Chaf- 
fey  High  School,  Ontario,  December  6  and 
7;  Chino,  December  6;  Walnut,  December 
10;  El  Monte,  December  11,  and  San  Di- 
mas,  December  12. 


The  West  "Shows"  Chicago. 

Smith  and  Mills  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, took  38  head  of  Holsteins  to  the  re- 
cent National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  ancf 
obtained  22  firsts,  8  seconds,  10  thirds  and 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Chowchilla  Ranch 


HARVESTING  ALFALFA. 

108,000  acres  Choice  Alfalfa  Lands  in  the  center  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  California,  best  of  soil  with  ideal  irrigation  and 
drainage  conditions,  abundance  of  water,  good  transportation  facil- 
ities and  close  to  good  markets.  This  large  tract  is  now  being  cut 
up  in  small  farms  and  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  and  on 
easy  terms. 

Write  or  call  on  us  for  prices  and  terms. 

Wholesale  prices  quoted  on  application. 

(Cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today.) 

UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  COMPANY 

313-323  Bankers  Investment  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send,  without  cost  to  me,  illustrated  booklet  describing 
Chowchilla  Ranch. 

Name   ..<..!.'.".  ■j-j..  $ 

Address   


10  other  awards.  The  herd  included  the 
junior  champion  bull,  junior  champion 
cow  and  grand  champion  bull  of  the  show. 


Figs  in  Fresno. 

Fred  A.  Hines,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Land  Company,  which  owns  6000 
acres  near  Clovis,  Fresno  county,  states 
that  2000  acres  will  ultimately  be  planted 
to  figs;  360  acres  have  already  been 
planted.  The  services  of  George  C.  Roed- 
ing  have  been  secured  as  consulting  horti- 
cultural expert.  Mr.  Roeding  is  regarded 
as  the  leading  authority  in  this  country 
on  fig  culture. 


Australian  Wool  Clip. 

The  Sydney  Sun,  Australia,  states  that 
the  loss  to  Australia  caused  by  the  last 
drouth,  as  revealed  in  the  wool  clip,  is 
expected  to  reach  $25,000,000.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  sheep  that  perished  in 
the  dry  period  is  placed  at  between  five 
and  six  million,  and  scarcely  25%  of  the 
lambs  survived.  The  wool  clip  is  esti- 
mated at  1,600,000  bales  valued  at  $93,- 
110,C00,  as  against  2,020,547  bales  valued 
at  $117,586,193  for  1911. 


SHALL  THE  HIRED  MAN  BE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
FARMER? 


To  the  Editor:  Why  should  he  not  be 
responsible?  Many  hired  men  have  bet- 
ter bank  accounts  and  less  mortgages  and 
other  little  responsibilities  than  the  men 
they  work  for,  and  if  they  are  careless 
and  break  things,  or  in  any  way  knock 
the  employer  out,  they  should  pay  ex- 
penses and  damages.  If  they  have  no 
bank  account,  then  they  should  put  in 
time — labor — for  a  few  years,  more  or 
less.  This  arrangement  would  even  up 
on  the  employer's  liability  law. 


Deaf 


his  Little 
Instrument 
makes 
the 

Hear 


There's  no  need  of  anyone  hollering 
at  you  when  you  use  the  Acousticon. 
Through  the  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
instrument  deaf  people  are  now  enabled  to 
hear  distinctly.  Its  success  is  due  to  its 
meeting  the  individual  needs  of  every  user. 
It  can  be  conveniently  and  inconspicu- 
ously worn  and  affords  infinite  relief  and 
satisfaction  to  those  who  use  it.  It  is  the 
only  instrument  of  its  kind  that  is  sold 
under  a  guarantee  bond.  Sent  anywhere 
on  five  days'  fre<»  trial.  Manufactured  in 
Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Cut  this  out  now 
while  it  is  before  you.  General  Acoustic 
Co.,  556  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  Is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Spuirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50.  and  five  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


The  other  way  out  of  this  muddle  is 
to  follow  Edward  Berwick's  ideas  as  ex- 
pressed in  Nov.  18  Rural  Press.  I  think 
a  few  thousand  of  us  should  club  together 
with  Edward  in  the  forefront,  and  find 
out  if  the  next  legislature  can  stand  us 
off-  R.  E.  Wood. 

St.  Helena. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


How  Do  You  Take  It? 


Did  you  tackle  that  trouble  that  came 
your  way, 
With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful? 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day, 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
Oh,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an 
ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it; 
And  it  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  hurt  that 
counts, 

But  only  how  did  you  take  it? 

— Anon. 


Household  Notes  and  Recipes. 


Try  using  sage  tea  to  keep  the  hair 
from  falling  out.  Keep  it  in  a  bottle  and 
rub  it  into  the  scalp  twice  a  week. 

A  gargle  of  one  part  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen to  two  parts  of  water,  used  at  the 
first  indication  of  swollen  tonsils,  invari- 
ably breaks  up  attacks  of  tonsllitis. 

One  or  two  asbestos  mats  should  be 
kept  in  every  kitchen  to  place  under 
saucepans  on  the  fire,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  contents  cooking  too  fast. 

If  the  kitchen  floor  be  covered  with  oil- 
cloth, or  painted,  it  will  save  much  clean- 
ing. 

A  pinch  of  salt  on  the  tongue  followed 
ten  minutes  afterward  by  a  drink  of  cold 
water,  often  cures  a  sick  headache. 

An  apple  eaten  before  breakfast  serves 
a$  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans. In  fact,  any  fruit  eaten  raw  is 
nutritious  at  breakfast. 

Always  empty  out  any  water  left  before 
filling  the  kettle.  Very  frequently  the 
flat  taste  of  tea  is  caused  by  using  water 
that  has  already  been  fcoiled. 

It  frequently  happens  that  painteTS 
splash  the  glass  windows  when  they  are 
painting  the  sills.  When  this  is  the 
case,  melt  some  soda  in  very  hot  water 
and  wash  the  glass  with  it,  using  a  soft 
flannel.   It  will  entirely  remove  the  paint. 

Lard  used  for  frying  cakes  or  croquettes 
can  be  clarified  and  used  again  by  heat- 
ing thoroughly  with  several  slices  of  raw 
potatoes  and  then  straining.  Cannot  be 
clarified  after  cooking  fish. 

If  you  want  your  dumplings  to  be  light, 
do  not  lift  the  lid  of  the  kettle  after  drop- 
ping them  into  the  broth.  Keep  them 
covered  until  done,  which  will  be  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Those  who  have  the  ironing  to  do 
weekly  know  how  very  tiring  it  is  to  stand 
hour  after  hour.  To  those  busy  people  I 
am  offering  a  hint.  Use  a  cushion  to 
stand  on — an  old  one  will  do — instead  of 
standing  in  shoes  on  a  hard  floor.  It 
sounds  a  simple  remedy,  but  until  it  is 
tried  no  one  would  imagine  what  a  relief 
it  is. 

Everything  is  good  for  something,  and 
even  old  boots  have  a  use.  There  is  noth- 
ing better  for  protecting  the  hand  from 
burning  than  leather,  so  why  not  use  up 
old  boots  by  cutting  out  pieces  the  right 
size  and  shape  for  iron  or  kettle  holders? 
The  remaining  scraps  can  be  used  to 
lift  hot  dishes  and  pans  from  the  stove. 


The  less  luck  a  man  has  the  more  he 
believes  in  it. 


The  biggest  nuisance  is  the  fellow  who 
ought  to  know  better. 


The  liar  has  to  prove  it  when  he  tells 

the  truth. 


Why  is  the  man  whose  opinion  cannot 
be  turned  called  a  crank? 


The  person  who  doesn't  deserve  it  fat 

tens  on  abuse. 


Nobody  would  be  satisfied  with  what 

he  deserves. 


PEAVER  fgfep 

Board 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
platter  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


ARTISTIC  INTERIORS 


Write  NOW  for  our  FREE 
BOOKLET  showing  how 


BEAVER  BOARD 


will  cheaply  and  easily  make 
your  home  modern  and  artistic 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.  ?aanlt?RanciDs2§ 


Smiles. 

"What  are  you  cutting  out  of  the 
paper?" 

"A  piece  about  a  California  man  get- 
ting a  divorce  because  his  wife  went 
through  his  pockets." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  It?" 

"Put  it  in  my  pocket." 


Husband— Your  extravagance  is  awful. 
When  I  die  you'll  probably  have  to  beg. 

Wife— Well,  I  should  be  better  off  than 
some  poor  woman  who  never  had  any 
practice. — London  Opinion. 


"I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  Dubbleigh 
has  broken  down,"  said  Stubbs. 

"He  used  to  have  a  splendid  constitu- 
tion." 

"Yes,"  said  Wigglethorpe,  "but  he  began 
amending  it." — Harper's  Weekly. 


"When  does  your  husband  find  time  to 
do  all  his  reading?" 

"Usually  when  I  want  to  tell  him  some- 
thing important." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


"Do  you  dye  whiskers?" 
"Yes,"  answered  the  barber. 
"Do  they  fool  anybody?" 
'  Seem  to  fool  the  man  that  wears  'em.' 
-Kansas  City  Journal. 


"When  the  whole  blamed  world  seems 
gone  to  pot. 

And  business  on  the  bum, 
A  hearty  grin  and  a  lifted  chin 

Helps  some,  my  boy,  helps  some." 


"Mr.  Cleaver,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  I  found  a  piece  of  rubber 
tire  in  one  of  the  sausages  I  bought  here 
last  week?" 

"My  dear  Madam,  the  motor-car  is  re- 
placing the  horse  everywhere." 


"That  fellow  is  too  slick  for  me.  Sold 
me  a  lot  that  was  two  feet  under  water. 
I  went  around  to  demand  my  money  back." 

"Get  it?" 

"Get  nothing!  Then  he  sold  me  a  sec- 
ond-hand gasoline  launch  and  a  copy  of 
'Venetian  Life'  by  W.  D.  Howells." 


The  Springfield  Republican  tells  a  story 
of  a  boy  of  Boston,  aged  six.  His  mother 
noticed  that  at  bedtime  every  night  he 
laid  his  little  boots  together  upon  their 
sides  instead  of  setting  them  upright. 
"Please  tell  me  why  you  always  place 
your  boots  in  that  way,"  she  said.  "Why," 
answered  the  little  boy,  "it's  because 
they  must  be  tired  of  walking  so  much  all 
day.  I  lay  them  sideways,  so  they  can 
rest." 


The  thrifty  German  proprietor  of  a 
circulating  library  charged  for  wear  and 
tear.  One  volume  came  back  to  his  scru- 
tiny. "See  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "there  is 
a  hole  on  page  ninteen  of  my  beautiful 
book.  And  see  here,"  he  went  on,  turning 
over  the  leaf  "there's  another  on  page 
twenty." 


A  farmer'in  a  crowded  city  street,  hit 
by  an  tutomobile,  pulled  himself  up  un- 
hurt, but  dazed,  when  a  motor  cycle  again 
knocked  him  down.  A  policeman  picked 
him  up  and  said,  "Wasn't  it  enough  to 
have  an  tuto  run  over  you  without  wait- 
ing for  a  motorcyle,"  "How  was  I  to 
know  that  the  old  one  had  a  colt  following 
it?"  was  the  indignant  reply. 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 
AND  COOK  WIIH  GAS 

A  Cooking;  and  Lighting  Service 
unexcelled.  The  CLIMAX  gas  ma- 
chine provides  you  with  gas  for 
cooking,  heating  and  Illuminating 

CHEAPER  THAN   CITY  GAS. 
Simple,  Safe  and  Economical. 
Write  (or  prices  to 

N.  K.  DAVIS  MACHINE  WORKS,  400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Oil  Engines,  Pumps,  Irrigation  Plants,  Etc. 


"Kuhn  California  Project" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  la  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  Is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP— All  kinds  of  fruits,  Including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  teed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  Irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  In  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

kuhn "irrYgated 

412  MARKET  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  Interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 

•P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 


THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 


BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  fall  particular*  apply  t» 
amy  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•05  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1«S1 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  498© 
1328  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited" 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS 


FROM  MARKET  STItEET  FERRY  10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  Travel  Comfort  Is  afforded  on  thin  train.  The  Observatlon-Llbrnry-CIan- 
room  Cnr  Is  a  apeclal  feature.  Dally  market  reports  aad  ntm  Items  are  re- 
ceived by  telegraph.  Your  wants  are  looked  after  by  attentive  employes  and 
the  Dining  Car  Service  Is  excellent.  The  route  across  the  Sierras  and  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental  Divide,  Is  a 
most  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OF  HIGHEST  STANDARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 

Snn  Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.    Phone  Sutter  2940. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO i 
Flood  Building.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Building.    Phoae  Kearay  3160. 
Third  and  Townaend  Streets..  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND: 

Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phoae  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  1458. 
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The  Young  Folks. 


Stories  For  Young  People. 

This  week  we  print  two  stories  taken 
from  a  large  number,  sent  us  by  our  old 
friend,  ex-Senator  Dague  of  Creston,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Dague  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a 
great  newspaper  writer.  He  owned  papers 
yt  different  times  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
California,  and  during  that  time  gathered 
together  a  great  fund  of  anecdotes,  largely 
from  personal  experiences.  About  a  year 
ago  he  left  the  Pacific  Coast  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  relatives  in  Iowa, 
and  as  he  is  now  practically  confined  to 
his  room,  he  finds  pleasure  in  devoting 
his  time  to  writing  stories  for  boys  and 
girls.  We  trust  our  young  readers  will 
enjoy  his  stories  as  much  as  he  does  in 
furnishing  them. 


family,  which  had  to  scratch  around  in 
the  grass  or  leaves  and  tramp  them  down 
into  a  suitable  bed. 


INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  ANIMALS. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  nature  student, 
but  for  many  years  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  reading  about  the  ways  of 
animals,  and  birds,  and  insects,  and  I 
think  that  many  of  my  youthful  readers 
are  also  interested  in  our  dumb  friends. 
Here  I  will  make  a  note  of  the  habits  of 
some  insects  and  animals  which  are  pe- 
culiar: 

A  fly,  for  instance,  will  crawl  to  the 
top  of  a  window  pane,  fly  back  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  crawl  up  again.  Hardly  ever 
does  it  fly  up  and  crawl  down.  Hens 
Scratch  for  food  always  with  the  sun  be- 
hind I  hem.  so  that  its  rays  will  reflect 
on  the  tiny  particles.  Yet  a  blind  hen, 
for  whom  this  reason  does  not.  hold,  al- 
ways manages  to  get  the  sun  behind  her 
when  she  scratches. 

The  scratching  instinct  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  chicken.  I  have  seen  little 
chicks  not  a  day  old  and  right  on  the 
board  floor  of  the  barn,  go  through 
scratching  movements.  It  was  positively 
certain  they  had  not  been  taught  to 
scratch. 

M.  Cornetz,  a  French  naturalist  who 
has  studied  the  ant,  gives  his  opinion  as 
to  how  ants  find  their  way  back  to  their 
nests:  The  ant,  he  says,  in  its  outward 
journey,  proceeds  throughout  in  the  di- 
rection initially  chosen;  on  its  return 
the  insect  places  its  body  at  the  same 
angle  and  walks  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  body  of  the  ant  would  therefore  act 
as  a  kind  of  compass  needle. 

If  an  ant  is  caught  at  the  nest  and 
transported  to  a  point  some  yards  distant, 
the  insect  is  quite  incapable  of  finding 
its  way  back.  It  runs  around  on  the 
ground  until  it  accidentally  comes  across 
the  entrance  to  the  burrow.  The  case  is 
quite  different  if  an  ant  is  allowed  to 
find  its  way  to  a  distance  unmolested.  On 
leaving  the  nest  it  places  itself  in  a  cer 
tain  direction,  and  holds  the  same,  no 
matter  what  obstacles  it  may  meet  with 
en  route,  and  no  matter  what  side  tracks 
it  may  occasionally  strike  in  order  to  seize 
some  article  of  food  or  of  structural  value 
for  its  nest.  The  return  is  effected  direct- 
ly, rapidly  and  without  hesitation,  even 
if  the  ground  covered  has  been  swept  in 
order  to  change  its  relief.  The  return  is 
obviously  determined  completely  by  the 
outward  trip,  and  an  ant  which  has  left 
its  nest  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  finds 
its  way  back  just  because  it  has  made 
the  outward  journey. 

Cats  hardly  ever  lie  with  their  feet  to 
the  fire.  In  cases  they  lie  instead  with 
their  left  side  turned  toward  it.  Dogs, 
however,  invariably  lie  with  their  fore- 
paws  to  the  fire.  A  mouse  overlooks  a 
perfectly  safe  food  supply  to  enjoy  the 
perilous  pleasures  of  an  unlimited  store. 

Doubtless  boy  and  girl  readers  have 
noticed  that  dogs  when  they  lie  down  to 
sleep,  turn  round  two  or  three  times.  This 
comes  from  an  inherited  instinct  from 
their  ancestors,  which  were  of  the  wolf 


HOW  SOME  ANIMALS  EAT. 

From  early  childhood  I  have  been  a 
lover  of  animals  and  birds,  and  fond  of 
listening  to  stories  about  them,  and  I 
think  that  most  people  enjoy  such  sto- 
ries. In  this  short  contribution  I  men- 
tion some  of  the  peculiar  methods  by 
which  some  animals  take  food. 

For  instance,  the  squirrel  carries  its 
food  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  paws, 
while  the  elephant  uses  its  trunk.  The 
giraffe,  ant-eater  and  toad  employ  their 
tongues,  but  spiders  masticate  their  food 
with  horny  jaws. 

The  caterpillar  is  provided  with  saw- 
edged  jaws,  and  uses  them  so  well  that 
every  day  he  consumes  at  least  three 
times  his  own  weight  in  food.  Toads, 
turtles,  and  tortoises  do  not  possess 
teeth. 

Frogs  have  only  an  upper  row  of  teeth, 
and  lobsters  and  crabs  have  a  set  of 
teeth  in  their  stomachs.  The  tiger  and 
the  lion  do  not  grind  their  food  as  we 
humans  do;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
teeth  only  work  with  an  up-and-down 
movement  much  like  chopping  knives. 

Nature  has  given  each  animal  and  bird 
— in  fact,  all  living  creatures — an  aptitude 
or  superior  equipment  for  obtaining  the 
food  it  requires.  Cranes,  storks,  and  many 
other  fowls  are  provided  with  long  bare 
legs  and  slender  bills  to  enable  them  to 
wade  about  in  shallow  waters  and  catch 
fish  and  frogs  and  other  water  animals 
for  food.  In  these  instances  nature  seems 
very  kind  to  the  fowls,  but  cruel  to  the 
fish  and  frogs.  That  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  serious  study,  and  I  will  not  discus.i 
it  now,  but  may  at  another  time. 

As  this  contribution  is  about  how  ani- 
mals eat,  I  will  close  it  by  a  description 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  rat,  according  to 
an  article  in  McClure's,  regarding  the 
way  in  which  it  eats  an  egg.  It  bites 
through  the  shell  and  chips  off  small  frag- 
ments as  neatly  as  a  squirrel  opens  a  nut, 
consumes  the  entire  contents  without  spill- 
ing a  drop,  and  then  sits  up  and  licks 
itself  clean  like  a  cat.  Rats  will  steal 
the  eggs  from  under  a  setting  hen.  In 
one  case  they  carried  og  seventy-five  dozen 
eggs  which  a  commission  merchant  had 
incautiously  stored  in  a  wooden  tub. 


A  Sweet  Voice. 


"O  father,  I  wish  I  could  sing!  It  is  so 
nice  to  give  pleasure  to  people.  Florence 
sang  at  the  club  today,  and  we  all  en- 
joyed it  so  much.  She  sings  every  night 
to  her  father,  too.  I'd  give  anything  if 
I  could,  but  there's  no  use  wishing.  There 
isn't  any  music  in  me." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  the  father,  taking 
her  wistful  face  between  his  hands.  "Well, 
perhaps  you  can't  sing.  But  don't  tell 
me  your  voice  has  no  music  in  it.  To 
me  it  is  full  of  music." 

"Why,  father,  how  can  you  say  so?" 

"Almost  every  evening,"  answered  the 
father,  "when  I  come  home,  the  first  thing 
I  hear  is  a  merry  laugh,  and  it  rests  me, 
no  matter  how  tired  I  am.  Yesterday  I 
heard  that  voice  saying,  'Don't  cry,  Bud- 
die, sister'll  mend  it  for  you.'  Sometimes 
I  hear  it  reading  to  grandmother.  Last 
week  I  heard  it  telling  Mary:  'I'm  sorry 
your  head  aches;  I'll  do  the  dishes  to- 
night.' That  is  the  kind  of  music  I  like 
best.  Don't  tell  me  my  little  daughter 
hasn't  a  sweet  voice!" — Herald  and  Pres- 
byter. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
011-016  Crocker  Building,  San  Franelaco. 
Established  1860. 


Ettersburg 

Strawberry 

Plants 


Will  do  well  on  a  greater  variety  of  soils, 
in  variations  of  climate  than  any  known 
kinds.  They  are  bred  for  coast  conditions, 
and  the  fruit  will  stand  up  in  shipping  and 
canning.  The  plants  are  heavy  producers 
of  a  fine  red  berry. 


You  May  Have  a 
Dozen  Plants  Free 


Note  the  photo  reproduction  of  a  bunch  of 
Ettersburg  No.  80  plants,  as  compared  with 
an  ordinary  variety  for  size.  A  dozen  of 
these  plants  should  grow  200  young  plants 
during  next  season. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  send  you 
one  dozen  of  these  plants  by  mail,  free,  if 
your  subscription  is  paid  to  Jan.  1st,  1914, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  them 
at  this  time.  After  Jan.  15th,  if  there  are 
any  left,  Mr.  Etter  willlsell  them  for  $1.25 
per  dozen. 


Read  the  Rules- 
Then  Act  Quick 


If  your  subscription  is  paid  to  1914  send  us 
a  request  and  you  will  get  a  dozen  plants. 
If  your  subscription  is  paid  part  of  the  year, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  send  us  a  remittance 
to  cover  the  balance  of  the  time,  or  better 
still,  send  $2  for  a  year  in  advance,  and  re- 
quest the  plants.  The  above  rule  was 
adopted  before  the  offer  was  made  public 
and  cannot  be  altered.  Every  mail  is  bring- 
ing us  many  orders  for  the  plants,  so  do 
not  delay.  No  plants  will  be  sent  out  be- 
fore January  1st.  This  offer  will  be  good 
until  Jan.  15th,  and  no  longer.  Send  all 
orders  to 


Pacific  Rural  Press 

420  Market  St.  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  26,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  still  coming  from  the  North 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Northern  markets  local 
prices  have  been  inclined  to  weakness. 
This  week  opened,  however,  with  a 
firmer  feeling,  owing  to  heavy  buying  in 
the  East,  and  prices  show  no  quotable 
reduction  from  the  last  quotations. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52»A 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52% 

Northern   Bluestem   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.62y2 

BARLEY. 

Arrivals  have  been  very  heavy  this 
week  and  the  spot  market  is  somewhat 
weaker,  though  not  quotably  lower  than 
before.  Much  of  the  stock  offered  at 
present  is  in  poor  condition,  and  lower 
prices  are  expected  on  off  grades. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .$1.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47% 01.50 

Common  Feed    1.40 

OATS. 

The  market  shows  a  little  more  firm- 
ness, as  there  is  very  little  Red  Feed 
offered,  and  White  Feed  oats  are  scarce 
and  accordingly  firm.  Seed  grades,  how- 
ever, find  only  a  moderate  demand,  and 
values  are  barely  steady  as  formerly 
quoted. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  continues  very  weak,  and 
will  probably  be  marked  down  again  in 
a  few  days.  There  is  no  California  Yel- 
low offered  here  at  present,  but  Kaffir  and 
Egyptian  varieties  are  plentiful  and  easy. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Egyptian  and  Kaffir   1.50  @1.55 

RYE. 

There  is  plenty  of  rye  offered,  but  no 
demand  of  any  importance  in  this  mar- 
ket.   Values  remain  nominally  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.50  @1.65 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  seems  to  have  reached 
a  solid  basis,  no  change  in  price  having 
occurred  for  the  last  two  weeks.  In  fact, 
some  varieties  are  much  firmer,  and  most 
lines  are  in  better  shape  than  last  week, 
though  so  far  there  has  not  been  any 
very  strong  demand  for  outside  shipment. 
Local  buyers  are  taking  considerable  in- 
terest in  country  offerings,  and  appear 
confident  that  the  general  range  of  prices 
will  not  be  lower.  Pinks  find  the  strong- 
est demand  in  a  speculative  way,  while 
the  firmness  of  whites  in  the  East  is  re- 
flected here.  Somewhat  lower  prices  are 
quoted  on  limas  in  the  East,  and  some 
handlers  appear  willing  to  shade  quota- 
tions, though  in  view  of  the  statistical 
situation  the  market  should  do  better  be- 
fore long. 

(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    3.90  @4.10 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.05 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  general  movement  continues  fair, 
but  the  market  locally  shows  no  special 
feature.    Values  remain  as  before. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Canary    4    @  4%c 

Hemp    3M>@  4  c 

Millet    2\@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    3%@  4  c 

FLOUR. 

Prices  stand  as  last  quoted,  with  a  fair 
volume  of  local  trade  and  occasional  ex- 
port shipments. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  @5.80 


Bakers'  Extras   4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  ben  a  little  larger  during 
the  last  week,  but  the  demand  also  shows 
some  increase,  and  there  has  been  no  dif- 
ficulty in  cleaning  up  the  receipts.  Prices 
are  well  maintained  locally,  and  with 
very  light  supplies  of  fancy  wheat  and 
oat  hay  these  grades  have  been  eagerly 
sought  by  dealers  at  slightly  higher 
prices.  The  lower  grades  also  are  moving 
well.  A  feature  of  the  market  is  large 
inquiries  from  contractors  on  the  Stato 
road  improvements.  There  is  some  ship- 
ping business  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Some  hay  has  been  brought  from  other 
States,  but  found  little  demand.  Carload 
shipments  of  alfalfa  from  the  interior  are 
now  arriving,  and  find  a  ready  market. 

Choice  Wheat  $21.00@24.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   18.00@20.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00@16.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    12.00(^22.00 

Tame  Oats   17.00ffi-22.no 

Wild  Oats    16.00@18.50 

Alfalfa    12.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@11.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60®  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  only  change  in  this  department  is 
a  decline  in  cracked  corn,  following  the 
weakening  of  the  whole  grain.  Rolled 
oats  are  quite  firm,  but  not  quotably 
higher. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00® 26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    40.00@41.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    40.00@41.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  is  still  rather  unsettled,  as 
the  supplies  now  arriving  from  south- 
ern California  include  a  large  amount  of 
trashy  and  unattractive  stock,  which  re- 
ceives very  little  attention  from  th9  local 
trade.  First-class  offerings,  however,  find 
a  ready  demand,  and  in  some  lines  prices 
are  a  little  better.  Southern  tomatoes 
are  a  little  firmer,  while  cucumbers  are 
much  lower.  Good  string  beans  are  firm- 
ly held,  with  an  advance  on  green  limas, 
while  7c  is  about  the  highest  prices  for 
peas.  Eggplant  and  rhubarb  are  lower, 
the  latter  being  in  fairly  liberal  supply 
for  this  time  of  year.  Celery  is  a  little 
higher  on  the  Thanksgiving  market,  and 
the  light  offerings  of  southern  summer 
squash  are  sold  at  stiff  prices.  Mush- 
rooms are  higher,  with  rather  light  sup- 
plies and  a  lively  demand. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl  

Garlic,  per  lb  


Cabbage,  per  ctl.  . . . 
Carrots,  per  sack  . . . 
Cauliflower,  per  doz. 

Green  Peas,  lb  

String  Beans,  lb. . . . 


25@ 

45c 

2@ 

3c 

65c.@$1.00 

60  @ 

85c 

40@ 

50c 

50c 

40@ 

50c 

3@ 

7c 

4@ 

7c 

85c@ 

1.25 

All 

5c 

5@ 

8c 

35@ 

45c 

4@ 

6c 

75c@  1.00 

10@ 

20c 

2@ 

3c 

Eggplant,  lb  

Lima  Beans,  lb  

Celery,  doz  

Rhubarb,  lb  

Artichokes,  doz  , 

Mushrooms,  lb  

Sprouts,  lb  

POTATOES. 

The  local  situation  is  even  worse  than 
last  week,  as  arrivals  continue  extremely 
heavy  and  there  is  no  shipping  demand 
of  any  consequence.  Local  dealers  have 
about  filled  their  immediate  requirements, 
and  little  demand  is  expected  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  at  least.  Prices 
are  lower  all  round. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30®  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.25@  1.45 

Oregon,  ctl   80@  85c 

Sweet  Potatoes   1.35®  1.50 


turkeys    than    usual,    but    arrivals  of 

dressed  stock  from  other  States  have  been 
large,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Texas  all  be- 
ing large  shippers.  The  market  went  up 
to  26c  for  choice  birds  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  soon  dropped  to  25c,  and  is 
now  back  to  last  week's  figures,  which 
are  likely  to  be  well  maintained.  Fancy 
stock  may  do  better  before  the  close. 
Chickens  are  in  liberal  supply  and  arouse 
little  interest,  but  prices  are  steady  as 
before. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   23    @24  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20    @21  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   17    @18  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters   18    @20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb          20    @21  c 

do    young   20    @22  c 

do    dressed    22    @24  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  prices  stand  at  about  the  same 
level  as  for  some  time  past,  with  arrivals 
about  equal  to  the  routine  demand,  al- 
though there  are  occasional  slight  fluctu- 
ations.  Extras  are  firm  at  the  moment. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...33>4  33     33      32%  33  — 
Prime 

Firsts  ..32  32  32  32  32  — 
Firsts  ....31      31     31      31      31  — 

EGGS. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  egg  mar 
ket  is  still  downward,  with  fairly  large 
supplies  and  conditions  favorable  to  pro- 
duction. Dealers  are  trying  to  avoid  any 
surplus,  as  still  lower  prices  are  expected, 
and  extras  are  weak  at  a  decline. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...46     46     46     44%  48%  — 

Pullets... 39     39     37     35%  33»4  — 
CHEESE. 

All  grades  are  steady  at  the  former  quo- 
tations, the  demand  being  well  main- 
tained, while  supplies  are  about  normal 
for  this  season. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17'i.c 

Firsts  16M;C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18M.C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18%@19%c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Except  for  an  advance  in  local  berries 
and  some  lines  of  grapes,  values  show 
little  change.  Arrivals  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  have  dropped  off  suddenly 
and,  while  the  demand  is  only  moderate, 
the  few  raspberries  offered  are  bringing 
extreme  prices.  Strawberries  also  are 
considerably  higher,  with  no  surplus  over 
regular  requirements.  Buying  of  cran- 
berries for  the  holiday  is  about  over,  and 
with  fair  supplies  prices  are  a  little  lower. 
Quite  a  lot  of  Isabella  grapes  have  come 
in,  bringing  lower  prices,  but  other  de- 
scriptions are  less  plentiful,  and  better 
prices  are  realized  for  anything  in  good 
condition.  Some  figs  are  still  offered,  but 
find  little  demand.  The  apple  market 
continues  fairly  active,  and  as  Belleflow- 
ers  are  no  longer  arriving  from  the  or- 
chards, they  are  bringing  somewhat  bet- 
ter prices,  3%  to  4  tiers  being  quoted  at 
85c  to  $1.  The  general  range  of  prices, 
however,  is  unchanged,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  this  fruit  is  stimulating  the  con- 
suming demand.  Of  the  fancy  grades, 
red  and  Newtown  varieties  find  the  great- 
est demand.  Other  fruits  are  steady  as 
last  quoted. 

Raspberries,  chest   $12.00@  18.00 

Strawberries,  chest   6.00@  10.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   4@  7c 

Cranberries,  bbl   12.50@13.50 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35  &  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nells   1.00@  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Plums,  box    35®  50c 

Grapes  (per  crate) : 

Isabella   85c@  1.00 

Other  varieties   40@  75c 

Pomegranates,  box    75c@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Little  attention  is  given  to  anything  but 
dressed  turkeys  this  week,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  rather  easy  as  to  prices  all  round. 
Live  turkeys  are  not  wanted  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  prices  stand  nominally  as  be- 
fore. Reports  from  several  California 
districts  have  indicated  larger  supplies  of 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  has  been  improv- 
ing steadily  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
is  now  in  very  fair  shape,  some  packers 
reporting  a  much  greater  volume  of  busi- 
ness than  a  year  ago.  Nearly  everything 
is  firmer  in  value,  and  packers  have  raised 
their  offers  on  several  descriptions.  Buy- 
ers in  the  East  who  have  been  holding  off 


are  looking  for  supplies,  the  consuming 
demand  having  increased  sharply  with 
colder  weather.  Prunes  lead  in  point  of 
strength,  and  3c  is  about  the  inside  price, 
with  a  premium  for  larger  sizes,  which 
are  rather  scarce  and  in  strong  demand. 
Apricots  maintain  all  their  former  firm- 
ness, and  stocks  of  peaches  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  with  an  upward  tendency  in 
prices.  The  raisin  market  also  is  firmer, 
with  packers  buying  freely  at  2M>c  and 
many  growers  holding  for  3c.  The  seed- 
less varieties  are  even  stronger,  with  a 
sharp  advance  in  both  Thompsons  and 
Sultanas.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"Continued  activity  in  the  spot  market 
for  the  principal  California  products, 
coupled  with  advices  from  the  Coast  re- 
flecting a  steady  upward  trend  to  f.  o.  b. 
prices,  imparts  a  very  strong  tone  to  the 
local  situation.  Delayed  arrival  of  goods, 
bought  for  shipment  from  the  Coast,  is 
the  chief  cause  for  the  present  activity  in 
spot  fruit.  The  demand  extends  to  all 
kinds  of  California  dried  fruits,  but  is 
most  pronounced  in  prunes  and  raisins. 
While  the  market  for  both  of  these  fruits 
is  decidedly  strong,  quotations  show  no 
material  advance  as  yet. 

"The  Coast  market  for  California 
prunes  continues  to  harden,  more  as  the 
result  of  inquiries  from  Eastern  dis- 
tributers than  actual  business.  Carload 
orders  are  more  frequent,  but  larger  lots 
are  not  wanted  apparently,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  business  is  restricted 
by  the  difference  existing  betwen  the 
views  of  most  buyers  and  sellers. 

"Light  offerings  from  the  Coast  and  an 
upward  tendency  to  prices  there  impart  a 
stronger  tone  to  the  market  for  spot  Apri- 
cots and  peaches,  but  has  caused  no 
marked  improvement  in  quotations,  as  the 
demand  is  moderate.  It  is  said  that  apri- 
cots are  entirely  out  of  growers'  hands 
and  that  packers  have  little  to  sell. 
Peaches  also  are  reported  to  be  getting 
into  small  compass  in  both  first  and  sec- 
ond hands  on  the  Coast.  Some  dealers 
here  are  holding  for  better  prices,  though 
they  may  have  to  wait  until  the  spring 
trade  starts  in  until  the  market  comes 
abreast  of  their  views. 

"California  raisins  of  all  kinds  are  firm 
on  the  Coast  and  the  tone  of  the  spot 
market  is  improving  under  an  increasing 
demand  from  consumers,  due  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holiday  season.  Fancy 
seeded  stock  for  shipment  from  the  Coast 
is  now  held  in  some  quarters  at  5c  f.  o.  b., 
though  it  is  understood  that  4%c  will  still 
buy  from  other  packers.  Loose  muscatels, 
3  and  4  crowns,  and  the  seedless  varieties 
are  strong  with  an  upward  tendency,  but 
are  not  quotably  higher." 

(New  crop.) 


Evap.  Apples,  per  lb  

5    @  5%c 

9    @10  c 

Figs  

3    @  3%c 

4    @  5  C 

4>/4@  4VjC 

3    @  3^c 

4    @  7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox 

2y4@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless  

4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas   

3    @  3^c 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  fruit  markets  show  a 
steady  demand  at  fair  prices  for  Cali- 
fornia valencias,  while  the  navels  being 
sent  East  from  Tulare  county  are  bought 
at  good  prices  for  first-class  fruit,  and  for 
the  large,  off  sizes,  the  price  is  lower. 
Florida  and  Porto  Rico  oranges  are  now 
flooding  the  markets  and  command  good 
prices.  Butte  county  navels  are  in  fine 
shape  and  are  bringing  better  than  $2  per 
box  f.  o.  b. 

Lemons  are  about  as  reported  last  week. 
Picking  is  reported  heavier  and  prices  are 
about  $6  per  box  on  the  Eastern  markets. 

Navel  oranges  are  now  coming  into  San 
Francisco  in  fairly  large  quantities,  and 
well  colored  fancy  fruit  finds  a  ready  de- 
mand at  good  prices.  Most  of  the  arrivals, 
however,  are  lacking  in  color,  and  valen- 
cias still  find  the  greatest  demand.  Tan- 
gerines are  beginning  to  arrive  from  va- 
rious districts,  but  most  of  them  are  not 
well  matured.  The  first  lots  were  held  at 
$1.50  per  crate,  but  this  variety  is  now 
held  at  $1.75  to  $2.  Grapefruit  is  lower, 
and  limes  have  also  declined,  lemons 
standing  as  before. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels:  Fancy   $  4.000  4.50 

Common  to  Choice   2.00@  3.50 

Valencias    2.50@  4.00 

Grapefruit    2.00@  3.50 

Lemons:  Fency    3.50@  5.00 

Choice    2.00®  3.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    4.00®  4.50 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  almost  entirely  out  of 
growers'  hands,  and  small  lots  of  first- 
class  nuts  might  be  sold  at  a  premium,  as 
the  general  demand  is  strong.  The  few 
lots  of  walnuts  held  by  independent  grow- 
ers are  being  rapidly  cleaned  up  at  an 


advance. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   15%c 

I  X  L    14%C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13y2e 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells    8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  <5>16i/>c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    10  c 

Budded    16y2c 

Chestnuts   8    @11  c 


HONEY. 

The  local  market  is  rather  quiet  at  the 
moment,  but  values  are  steadily  main- 
tained, fancy  grades  being  firm,  with  only 
moderate  supplies.  Local  offerings  are 
held  at  the  following  prices: 


Comb,  white   14y2@15  c 

Amber  12  @12y2c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    (5)  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @6  c 


BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  demand  worth  mentioning 
and  supplies  are  ample  for  all  require- 
ments.  Values,  however,  are  steady  as  for 
some  time  past. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

While  trading  is  very  active  in  the 
north,  there  is  little  business  in  California 
at  present,  and  dealers  estimate  that  only 
about  half  the  crop  has  been  moved. 
Values  stand  about  as  before,  but  so  far 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  inferior 
grades,  which  will  probably  sell  at  con- 
siderably lower  prices. 
1912  crop   18    @21  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  live  stock  and  meat  market  remains 
very  firm,  without  much  change  in  the 
situation  from  week  to  week.  A  good 
many  small  lots  of  beef  cattle  are  being 
picked  up  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but 
growers  as  a  rule  are  reluctant  to  sell,  and 
supplies  are  barely  equal  to  requirements. 
Some  large  bands  of  cattle  are  being 
shipped  from  the  mountain  districts  to 
winter  pastures  in  the  Coast  ranges. 


Steers:    No.  1   6y2@  6%c 

No.  2    6    @  6y4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5y>@  5%c 

No.  2    5    <g>  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   iy2@  3y2c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6y>c 

Heavy    5    @6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   7y4c 

100  to  150  lbs  \   7  c 

Prime  Wethers    4*4@  4y2c 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs    5%@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%@11  c 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    il  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   S    @  8y2c 

Ewes    7y.@8  c 

Spring  Lambs   10y2@liy2c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 


HIDES. 

Values  are  still  well  maintained,  with 
an  active  demand  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    14y2c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13y2@14y2c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13%<§>14%c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    15y2@16y2c 

Veal    19y2@20y,c 

Calf    19%@20M>c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls    20  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool.  6  to  9  mos. .  60(g)  ,90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(g)  60c 

Lambs   35®  70c 


WOOL. 

Considerable  wool  is  now  being  shipped 
East  from  California  warehouses  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  moved,  but 
little  of  the  fall  clip  remaining  in  grow- 
ers' hands.  Values  are  nominally  as  be- 
fore. 

Fall  Clip: 

Northern  and  free  Mendo- 


cino  12  @14  c 

Lambs   9  @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 

Mohair   15  @28  c 


HORSES. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  mar- 
ket at  present,  as  no  large  auction  sales 
have  been  held  this  week  on  accoutit  of 
the  holiday.  The  business  done  was 
mostly  in  the  lighter  types  of  stock,  de- 
livery and  express  horses,  which  are 
bringing  prices  in  line  with  the  old  quota- 
tions. There  is  no  very  strong  demand 
here,  but  the  large  road  and  construction 
contracts  under  way  are  requiring  a  great 


many  horses. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.  .$300@350 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100 @  125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  |200@2S0 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@176 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

The  thirty-two  page  Pacific  Rubal 
Press,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
regularly  last  week,  met  with  a  cordial 
reception.  Many  evidences  of  apprecia- 
tion came  to  this  office  this  week,  and  in 
acknowledging  them  we  feel  that  we  need 
say  that  we  are  but  keeping  pace  with  the 
great  forward  movement  now  going  on  in 
all  agricultural  lines  on  this  Coast.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  such  a  journal  as 
this  one  is  now  needed  by  the  farmers. 
Today  men  are  looking  for  those  things 
which  will  help  them  in  their  problems 
in  plant  growth,  in  stock  breeding  and  in 
marketing  their  products.  No  longer  will 
the  old  way  do.  The  science  of  breeding, 
of  marketing,  irrigating,  fertilizing — 
everything  that  enters  into  better  prod- 
ucts and  better  prices — is  being  studied 
and  adopted. 

The  cities  have  had  their  day  in  doing 
big  things,  now  it  is  the  farmers  who  are 
doing  the  larger  and  better  work.  Atten- 
tion at  this  time  is  centered  upon  what  is 
being  done  in  the  country — the  big  irri- 
gation districts,  the  five-acre  ranch  up  to 
the  five  and  ten  thousand-acre  block  of 
fruit  tree  planting,  the  cutting  up  of  great 
tracts  of  land  and  settlement  by  thou- 
sands of  farmers,  the  starting  of  herds  of 
sheep,  cattle  and  swine,  all  of  pure-bred 
stock,  over  the  Coast,  and  particularly  in 
California,  is  the  evidence  of  an  awak- 
ened intelligent  movement  along  the  line 
of  a  greater  and  more  prosperous  rural 
population. 

The  Rural  Press  in  taking  on  larger 
size  is  but  embodying  this  bigger  thought 
an  emphasizing  the  prosperity  it  is  en- 
joying as  the  result  of  a  prosperous 
clientele.  Those  merchants  who  have  an 
eye  to  larger  development  of  their  busi- 
ness are  in  line  for  big  advancement,  if 
they  will  but  study  the  country  at  this 
time;  for  it  is  not  only  true  that  "The 
farmer  is  the  man  who  feeds  us  all,"  but 
also  that  he  has  the  money  to  buy  the 
comforts  for  his  family  as  well  as  the  new 
things  that  make  his  work  easier  and 
more  profitable. 

In  our  last  issue  we  stated  that  the 
second  edition  of  "California  Vegetables" 
was  nearly  exhausted  and  that  we  would 
not  have  more  than  enough  of  these  books 
to  last  till  Christmas.  We  might  better 
have  said  Thanksgiving  time.  At  this 
writing  we  have  not  more  than  ten  copies 
on  hand  and  have  turned  down  orders 
from  dealers  who  wanted  many  more  than 
we  could  supply.  Professor  Wickson  is  at 
work  revising  the  book  for  a  third  edition, 
which  will  appear  some  time  early  next 
year. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  aliio 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER, 
Office  i   624  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


WANTED — 125,000  E.  Globulus  plants 
replanted  in  flats;  state  in  first  letter,  size, 
if  from  1910-11  or  1912  seeds.  Send  sam- 
ple. A.  LUTHER,  1208  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  manage 
500-acre  unit  of  alfalfa.  Equipment  sup- 
plied. Man  to  act  as  foreman  on  job  and 
wife  to  cook  for  crew.  State  experience, 
references,  and  wages  wanted,  in  applica- 
tion.   Address  Box  480. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
lv  Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD,  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  oui 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  oui 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  MAPS— Any 
county  in  state,  50  cents;  no  stamps.  E.  M. 
ROBBINS,  Mono  Lake,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — PUMPING  PLANT— 20-h.  p. 
engine,  8-inch  centrifugal  pump  and  fit- 
tings. A  good  buy.  CONELAND  WATER 
COMPANY,  Las  Molinos,  Cal. 


WANTED — Your  shipments  of  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  honey,  raisins,  beans;  large 
or  small  lots.  Highest  market  prices; 
prompt  returns.  Write  to  me  or  send 
samples.  J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Wholesale 
Dealer  and  Broker,  210  Clay  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.0"  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 
With  a  simple  and  perfect  machine,  saving 
80  cents  on  every  dollar  you  pay  out  for 
rope;  30  halters  can  be  made  from  one  ball 
of  binder  twine  costing  40  cents;  150  feet 
of  hay  rope  can  be  made  from  three  balls 
of  twine  costing  $1.25.  Retail  price  $4.25. 
Sent  prepaid. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,   Rebuilt  and  Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot.  ..  $65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a   full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  cail  on  ua.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  ranch  sup 
tendent  or  foreman,  by  good  farmer.  Hi 
been  very  successful  in  growing  grain, 
alfalfa  and  stock  of  all  kinds;  able  to 
handle  men  as  well  as  stock  and  farm 
machinery.  Sober  and  honest.  References 
furnished.  Address  Box  101,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Jan.  1  as  super- 
intendent or  foreman  on  ranch  that  has 
a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Eight 
years  with  pure-bred  stock.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell Agricultural  College  training,  under- 
stands feeding  and  testing  cows  for  A.  R. 
O.  records.  Best  of  references.  Box  50, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


ARIZONA  COUNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Big  opportunities  in  Maricopa  county, 
Arizona.  Government  reports  tell  of  rich 
soil  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep.  90,000  acres 
uncultivated  irrigatable  land  now  open  to 
settlers.  This  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
wheat,  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  deciduous 
fruits,  grapes,  etc.  600,000  acre  feet  of 
water  stored  in  the  Roosevelt  dam  ready 
to  irrigate  with.  Phoenix  is  growing  rap- 
idly. So  is  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glendale  and 
Chandler.  The  Buckeye  valley  also  pays 
special  attention  to  alfalfa,  seed,  stock 
raising  and  honey.  Good  schools.  For 
literature  and  full  particulars,  address 
VERNON  L.  CLARK,  Immigration  Com- 
missioner, Dept.  2,  403  Fleming  Block, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


CA|#  — It  in  penetrat- 
lUr  ing,9oothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
41*  —  Sores,  Bruiees.or 
Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
Uhima  m  Cornf  and 
HUman  Bunion 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


Body 


equal 
Limine! 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  f 120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  9  1  .BO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggisti,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliunccs  in  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  Ox!)1/!,  600  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PBZ7A1D,  93  THE 
COPY. 
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American  Ingot  Iron 


FLUMES,  GATES 
and  SIPHONS 

ARE  BUILT  TO  LAST 


Their  material  is  the  PUREST  and  therefore 
the  most  DURABLE  iron  ever  produced  in 
commercial  quantities*  Its  standard,  99,84  per 
cent  fine,  is  one  which  competitors  do  not  at- 
tempt to  equal  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  rust-proof  iron  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 


Cast  /ny?  H&v/ Cat? 


VamericanV  VamericanV 

VAII/'  vAll/ 


X  * 

v 


v 


American  Ingot  Iron  Corrugated  Culverts 

have  proven  their  effectiveness  and  durability  in  thousands  of  installations,  many  of  them  under 
conditions  which  have  proved  ruinous  to  other  forms  of  construction. 

The  same  unequaled  material  and  the  same  intelligence  and  care  are  used  in  the  production 
of  our  CORRUGATED  and  SMOOTH  FLUMES,  SIPHONS,  GATES,  WELL  CRUBING,  ROOFING 
and  BARBED  WIRE. 

Write  for  Descriptions  and  Prices. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 

409  Le  Roy  Street 


WEST  BERKELEY 

5th  and  Parker  Streets 
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Forty-second  Year. 


THE  APPLES  OF  ETTERSBURG. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

Our  readers  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  Ettersburg  straw- 
berries and  have  shown  a  great  interest  herein.  The  following  story  of 
the  apples  of  Ettersburg  has  as  yet  little  to  do  with  plant  breeding  and 
nothing  to  do  with  strawberries.  It  is  rather  a  story  that  typifies  the 
spirit  of  California  agriculture,  which  is  not  content  to  look  at  the  sur- 
face of  things,  but  gets  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  by  over- 
coming apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  turns  failure  to  success. 

Humboldt  county  apples  are  of  a  quality  that  can  hardly  be  sur- 


has  been  making  a  fruit  census  of  the  county  and  has  found  the  codlin 
moth  in  only  three  or  four  places,  none  of  which  as  yet  are  in  important 
fruit  growing  sections.  Each  infestation  is  so  small  and  isolated  that 
absolute  eradication  is  very  feasible  and  will  be  attempted.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this,  even  if  the  moth  cannot  be  kept  out  forever,  is  very 
great  in  the  saving  of  expensive  spraying  and  in  producing  clean  fruit. 

The  scab,  on  account  of  the  rather  moist  weather  in  spring,  is  usu- 
ally very  bad  in  the  county,  as  is  also  the  purple  aphis,  but  these  pests 
can  be  controlled  well  by  spraying.  The  reason  more  fruit  is  not  grown 
is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  out  to  market,  as  was  stated  in 
the  first  article  on  the  Etter  place. 

People  in  very  much  more  favorable  situations  than  the  Etters  raise 


An  Old  Time  Mixed-Fruit  Planting  in  a  Foothill  District. 


passed.  Furthermore,  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  deep  and  rich  for 
a  region  with  such  a  great  amount  of  rain,  and  the  climate  is  not  far 
behind  that  of  the  Pajaro  valley  in  assuring  heavy  and  consistent  yields. 
The  trees  will  not  bear  quite  as  consistently  as  those  in  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley, owing  to  frequently  occurring  rains  at  the  blossoming  season,  but 
even  this  year,  after  one  of  the  hardest  springs  in  history  for  apples, 
the  apple  crop  in  most  places  has  been  something  to  the  proud  of.  In 
brief,  the  mountains  of  Humboldt  county  give  the  attractive  combina- 
tion of  heavy  yields  and  an  excellent  quality  of  fruit. 

Just  here,  although  this  has  nothing  much  to  do  with  either  Etters- 
burg or  plant  breeding,  it  can  be  said  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  county, 
usually  nearer  to  the  ocean  than  apples  should  be  planted,  Bartlett 
pears  should  be  a  wonderfully  fine  crop,  bearing  late  fruit  of  very  su- 
perior quality.  In  this  climate  it  seems  improbable  that  neither  the 
thrips  or  blight,  the  most  difficult  pests  of  the  fruit  to  control,  will  ever 
be  of  more  than  incidental  importance.    Neither  is  present  now. 

In  the  mountain  valleys  well  removed  from  ocean  influences,  plums, 
prunes  and  walnuts  bear  very  profitably.  With  these  fruits  and  an 
ideal  berry  soil  and  climate,  fruit  growing  for  canning  must  ultimately 
be  an  important  industry. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  Humboldt  county  is  very 
free  from  fruit  pests.  Horticultural  Commissioner  George  B.  Weatherby 


only  enough  fruit  for  their  own  use,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  sell 
anything  more.  The  Etter  brothers,  in  spite  of  their  isolation  and  bad 
transportation  facilities,  decided  to  raise  apples  as  the  main  crop  of  the 
place  and  have  made  a  financial  success  of  it. 

Now,  lots  of  people  in  a  new  country  try  out  varieties  in  a  hit  or 
miss  fashion.  Albert  Etter,  to  do  the  matter  up  right  for  good  and 
always  for  the  whole  district  as  well  as  for  himself  and  for  his  work  in 
breeding,  sent  off  for  every  kind  of  apple  tree  that  he  could  get,  in- 
eluding  some  that  were  quite  sure  to  be  of  no  commercial  value.  Alto- 
gether over  500  different  named  varieties  of  apples  were  secured,  in 
which  surely  the  best  kinds  of  that  part  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
included. 

By  grafting,  many  of  these  500  varieties  are  grown  on  a  single  tree, 
so  that  only  a  few  trees  are  sufficient  to  hold  all  of  the  unimportant 
varieties  in  the  lot. 

Apple  Breeding. — A  few  seedling  apples  have  already  been  fruited 
and  there  are  also  1000  seeding  grafts  approaching  fruiting  age  on 
the  place  and  1000  ungrafted  seedlings,  which  it  will  take  longer  to 
try  out.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Etter  states  in  a  recent  letter:  "My 
new  apples  are  looking  better  every  day.  One  is  a  Wagener  that  looks 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  Wagener  and  is  better  flavored,  too.  The 

(Continued  on  Page  559.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fui- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Dec.  3,  1912 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.49 

12.00 

10.38 

54 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.01 

7.13 

6.01 

66 

36 

Sacramento  

00 

2.60 

3.92 

64 

31 

San  Francisco  .. 

.02 

3.70 

1.41 

64 

46 

San  Jose  

00 

1.21 

3.43 

70 

34 

Fresno  

00 

.95 

2.15 

72 

3C 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

2.08 

64 

24 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.82 

3.67 

72 

32 

Los  Angeles  

.10 

.91 

2.50 

80 

48 

San  Diego  

.16 

1.67 

1.44 

72 

46 

The  Week. 

The  fine  fall  weather,  coupled  with  moisture 
enough  for  present  purposes,  has  favored  the 
doing  of  a  lot  of  field  work,  and  reports  are  that 
farmers  are  forehanded  as  the  diligent  man  should 
be  when  the  weather  gives  him  half  a  chance  for 
it.  Various  localities  are  reporting  an  unusual 
area  of  early  seeded  grain,  and  this  is  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  conditions  resulting  in  large 
production  if  the  other  links  are  similarly  well 
forged.  The  weather  during  November  was  recog- 
nized by  all  to  be  close  to  the  ideal  and  yet  a 
scientific  measure  of  it  is  a  sort  of  warrant  for 
feeling  good  over  it.  Professor  McAdie,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  figures  it  up  in  this  way  for 
San  Francisco:  "One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
hours  of  golden  sunshine,  the  sunshine  record  ex- 
ceeding the  November  average  of  174.8  hours  out 
of  a  possible  300  by  a  nice  margin.  Eight  days 
without  a  cloud  across  the  sun.  Two  other  days 
when  the  sun  was  obscured  for  less  than  an  hour. 
An  average  temperature  of  56  degrees,  with  45 
the  lowest  and  68  the  highest." 

Surely  such  weather  is  good  enough,  both  for 
the  intrinsic  enjoyment  of  it  and  for  what  it 
enables  a  man  to  do.  We  regret  to  see  occasion- 
ally, however,  favorable  conditions  overworked 
to  the  misleading  of  ill-informed  people.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  was  reported  from  Chico  by  a 
press  agent  whose  enterprise  was  greater  than  his 
knowledge  or  his  conscience.  His  report  on  No- 
vember 30  was:  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  so  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  according  to  agriculturists,  the 
ITolton  ranch  near  Chico  is  raising  a  second  crop 
of  grain  and  hay  from  the  same  root  as  the  first 
crop,  which  will  exceed  the  original  harvest  by 
hundreds  of  sacks.  The  wheat  is  firm  and  the 
stem  is  full  length  and  ready  for  immediate  har- 
vest. The  grower  lost  his  crop  for  two  years,  and 
was  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  now  sees  an 
opportunity  with  the  gift  crop  to  pay  all  his 
debts." 

The  main  statements  are  correct  no  doubt.  It 


is  not  unusual  for  a  second  growth  to  come  from 
the  stubble  to  make  very  desirable  feed  and  to 
head  out  well.  This  is  likely  to  occur  any  year, 
when  soil  mosture  is  right  and  temperatures  range 
high  enough,  as  they  evidently  have  in  that  place 
this  year.  The  inference,  however,  that  we  can 
harvest  a  ripe  grain  crop  in  the  first  part  of  De- 
cember and  that  a  man  can  lose  on  a  July  crop 
and  recover  lost  money  from  the  same  roots  four 
or  five  months  later  is  a  misleading  statement 
which  is  particularly  unfortunate  now  that  so 
many  who  know  so  little  are  figuring  on  crops 
and  investing  their  money  on  such  figures.  The 
truth  about  California  is  good  enough  and  the 
public  prints  should  not  make  it  so  difficult  for 
the  unwary  to  find  out  what  the  truth  is. 


Thanksgiving  Turkey. 

San  Francisco  was  wide  open  on  the  Turkey 
question  last  week — just  as  wide  as  though  the 
Balkans  had  done  it.  We  do  not  remember  see- 
ing good  large  turkeys  selling  along  market  street 
as  they  did  this  year.  All  the  small  dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  wares,  from  hardware  to  soft  drinks,  put 
on  a  turkey  annex  and  were  hanging  fat  birds  all 
over  their  accustomed  beauty  shows  of  miscel- 
laneous merchandise  in  the  hope  of  making  a  few 
bits  out  of  the  popular  appetite.  The  contrast 
with  the  customary  closed  trade  with  blocks  to 
go  to  find  a  turkey  sign  and  a  good  price  to  pay 
under  it,  was  very  sharp.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  causes  of  the  new  condition,  but  it  is  perhaps 
the  result  of  putting  a  little  too  much  emphasis 
on  turkeys  because  of  the  recent  experience  in 
getting  about  $2.50  per  head  on  the  ranch  for 
turkeys  as  they  ran.  The  thing  to  do  is  probably 
to  keep  in  the  game,  for  the  people  who  jump  out 
at  low  prices  always  leave  a  hole  in  the  next  year's 
supply. 

We  have  no  fear  that  the  people  will  perman- 
ently get  too  much  turkey,  even  though  the  pure- 
food  people  at  Washington  are  issuing  some  rather 
flossy  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  report  is  that 
Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  acting  chief  chemist  in  the 
department  of  agriculture,  has  suggested  a  menu 
for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  which  he  warrants  will 
not  cause  indigestion  if  eaten  in  moderation.  He 
leaves  out  turkey  for  this  reason:  "I  am  told  by 
commercial  men  that  turkeys  are  not  properly 
matured  for  eating  until  about  Christmas  time, 
and,  besides,  the  cold  weather  has  something  to 
do  with  improving  their  flavor.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  change  matters  around  and  have 
a  Thanksgiving  goose  and  a  Christmas  turkey." 
How  does  Mr.  Doolittle  know  that  "immature" 
turkey  is  harder  on  the  internals  that  "  immature  " 
goose  at  the  same  date?  Has  mankind  been  wrong 
all  these  centuries  during  which  it  has  been  fight- 
ing for  young  fowls  of  all  kinds  for  invalids? 
Why  are  lamb  and  veal  prescribed  for  delicate 
people  rather  than  mutton  and  experienced  beef. 
We  are  no  expert  on  such  matters,  but  we  do 
have  to  wonder  sometimes,  and  when  we  carve 
a  well-cooked  young  turkey,  whose  members  drop 
off  at  the  push  of  the  knife  we  shall  still  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  our  digestion 
if  we  had  to  use  all  our  strength  as  though  we 
were  pulling  the  leg  of  a  mail-carrier. 


Another  Obscure  Poultry  Problem. 

Undue  devotion  to  frenzied  fowl  finance  has  of- 
ten proved  fatal  to  men's  pockets,  but  we  do  not 
recall  another  case  with  such  symptoms  and  run 
of  the  disease  as  this.  A  San  Francisco  judge  has 
granted  a  divorce  to  a  woman  who  proceeded 
against  her  husband  because  he  persisted  in  pur- 
suing poultry  keeping,  and  despite  her  entreaties 


refused  to  change  his  occupation.  She  testified 
that  before  their  marriage  her  suitor  told  her 
that  he  had  an  enormous  income,  which  later  she 
discovered  was  mythical.  She  asserted  that  he 
was  inflicted  with  a  mania  for  raising  chickens 
and  had  refused  a  number  of  lucrative  positions, 
and  the  fact  is  cited  that  he  was  once  a  State 
fruit  inspector.  As  he  could,  at  that  job,  earn 
about  half  the  wages  of  a  skillful  bricklayer,  the 
claim  that  he  had  thrown  away  lucrative  positions, 
stems  to  us  rather  tenuous.  However,  it  seemed 
to  the  judge  evidence  of  great  dereliction  and  so 
the  man  is  thrown  back  to  the  companionship  of 
his  hens  and  the  woman  is  free.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  more  to  the  case  than  the  published  record 
shows,  but  on  the  fact  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  quite 
up  to  advanced  suffragette  standards.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  thousands  of  women  who  have  kept 
their  husbands  out  of  bankruptcy  by  their  devo- 
tion to  poultry  during  this  and  past  generations, 
it  seems  a  strange  reversal  to  punish  a  man  for 
trying  to  provide  for  his  wife  that  way.  As  we 
think  of  the  poor  man  wearing  himself  out  lugging 
food  and  water,  pounding  bones  and  rocks,  scrap- 
ing coops  and  fighting  lice,  vainly  trying  to  tell 
the  idle  hens  of  his  great  grief  and  praying  them 
to  shell  out  to  save  him  from  shame  and'solitude, 
our  tears  will  flow  and  we  must  claim  that  there 
are  few  things  in  farming  so  deeply  pathetic. 
But  we  cannot  hold  the  poor  sufferer  altogether 
blameless.  In  his  courting  he  evidently  did  as 
all  frenzied  poultry  projectors  do — showed  the  an- 
ticipated balance  sheet  of  his  enterprise,  and  she 
married  him  on  that  basis.  Therein  she  was  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  and  particeps  criminis. 
The  judge  should  have  told  her  to  go  home  and 
help  take  care  of  the  hens. 


National  Importance  of  Agricultural  Credit. 

We  are  glad  to  print  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
first  of  two  notable  articles  by  Hon.  David  Lubiu 
of  Sacramento,  now  resident  in  Rome,  Italy,  as 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture.  We  count  it  of 
supreme  importance  because  it  demonstrates  that 
placing  the  agricultural  interests  on  the  basis  of 
equal  financial  advantage  with  the  manufacturing 
commercial  and  transportation  industries  of  the 
country,  our  whole  citizenship  will  secure  protec- 
tion from  the  intended  or  unconscious  impositions 
and  exactions  which  all  the  people  now  suffer 
from  trusts  or  trust-like  combinations.  Mr. 
Lnbin's  demonstration  is  the  clearest  we  ever  saw 
of  the  relation  of  trust  operations  to  the  producers 
and  consumers  and  how  small  exactions  from  both, 
which  may  be  at  first  too  small  to  be  noticed,  rise 
in  their  progress  to  mastery  for  the  trust  and 
slavery  for  its  dependents.  Mr.  Lubin  is  a  wonder 
for  clear  thinking  and  pointed  exposition  of  its 
results.  Following  his  argument,  the  reader  will 
soon  see  that  the  movement  for  the  fairer  financing 
of  farming  is  not  merely  an  effort  to  get  for  the 
food  producer  a  lower  interest  rate  and  thus  help 
him  to  prosperity  and  greater  comfort  in  living. 
If  this  were  all,  it  would  still  be  a  laudable  class- 
effort  and  should  be  striven  for  by  the  farmiqg 
classes  with  the  utmost  persistence  and  zeal,  but 
when  it  appears  how  clearly  the  general  prosperity 
of  producers  and  consumers  depends  upon  their 
protective  attitude  against  exacting  combinations 
of  capital  and  labor  and  their  attainment  of  fair 
financial  adjustment  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  their  own  financial  strug- 
gle for  fair  farm  financing  is.  as  we  have  indicated, 
a  matter  of  national  importance,  and  affecting  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  Study  Mr.  Lubin  'a 
demonstration  of  that  point.  Next  week,  the 
remedy  for  existing  evils  and  removal  of  menacing 
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dangers  will  be  considered,  and  in  that  connection 
we  shall  have  another  word  to  say. 

Esthetics  in  Cat  Breeding 

As  esthetics  is  the  science  of  the  beautiful,  and 
as  the  beautiful  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  as  con- 
cerning taste  ther'e  can  be  no  serious  disputation, 
we  wonder  what  it  all  has  to  do  with  the  breeding 
of  cats.  Some  conscientious  declaration  on  this 
subject  is,  however,  forced  upon  us  by  the  fol- 
lowing press  dispatch  from  Boston:  "One  of  the 
sensational  engagements  of  the  season  came  to 
light  yesterday,  when  Mrs.  George  B.  Brayton 
made  the  announcement  that  'Don  Dia, '  the  new 
English  Chinchilla  cat,  which  arrived  in  America 
Friday,  had  popped  the  question  to  her  beautiful 
cat,  'The  Quakeress, '  and  that  the  latter  had  ac- 
cepted. In  honor  of  the  importaant  event,  pedi- 
greed cats  from  all  over  the  country  will  give  the 
Brighton  feline  couple  an  engagement  party  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York,  on  De- 
cember 16.  Mrs.  Brayton,  being  the  guardian  of 
Don  Dia  and  The  Quakeress,  will  attend  the  affair 
at  New  York,  while  several  other  women  guard- 
ians will  also  accompany  their  respective  cats." 

Our  declaration  is  that  this  is  the  most  asinine 
proceeding  we  have  ever  heard  in  high  society  or 
elsewhere.  "We  quite  sympathize  with  a  certain 
affection  for  domestic  animals ;  in  fact  we  enjoy 
it,  but  must  acknowledge  that  the  cat  has  about  as 
little  of  the  reciprocating  element,  which  is  the 
soul  of  affection,  as  any  animal  we  ever  tried  to 
love — unless  perhaps  it  be  the  raccoon.  We  even 
sympathize  with  the  regal  entombment  of  dead 
cats,  if  the  mourner  can  get  any  comfort  out  of  it. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  humanization  of  any 
animal  to  the  extent  of  applying  the  terminology 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  relation  which  human 
beings  can  assume  toward  each  other,  to  the  con- 
jugation of  cats,  we  protest  that  it  brings  us  to 
the  verge  of  nausea.  It  is  a  disgusting  outrage  to 
all  decent  feelings  of  mankind :  it  is  indelicate,  de- 
grading and  nasty,  and  if  these  Boston  and  New 
York  females  succeed  in  pulling  off  their  great 
social  event  as  proposed,  they  ought  to  be  indicted 
for  indecency  and  for  an  offense  against  public 
morals. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Olives  From  Cuttings  and  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  February  I  made  and  set 
in  nursery  rows  about  three  thousand  Mission 
olive  cuttings,  from  size  of  pencil  up  to  %-inch 
diameter.  They  are  mostly  alive ;  some  with  a 
bud,  others  dormant,  while  a  very  few  have  pro- 
duced a  little  new  growth  and  have  rooted.  Those 
that  are  still  dormant  are  healing  over  at  the 
lower  end.  These  were  all  planted  in  good  garden 
soil,  cultivated  and  watered.  When  should  I  have 
made  cuttings?  Would  a  sand  bed  with  proper 
moisture  conditions  have  been  better?  I  also  have 
treated  and  planted  olive  seeds  which  are  just 
sprouting  now.  Can  these  be  budded  next  June  or 
July  in  the  nursery  row,  or  can  they  be  bench 
grafted  the  following  winter? — A  Subscriber, 
Corning. 

Olive  cuttings,  made  of  mature  wood  such  as 
you  used,  are  sometimes  very  slow  to  start  though 
maintaining  life  and  potentiality  of  growth  for  a 
long  time.  We  remember  an  instance  of  a  pioneer 
nurseryman  who  put  in  a  large  lot  of  such  cut- 
tings, where  regular  moisture  was  assured  by  un- 
derflow from  a  ditch  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  cuttings  started  about  as  fast  as  his  trade  de- 
manded— some  the  first,  others  the  second  and 
others  the  third  year — and  gave  him  always  small 
trees  to  dig  up.  Soft  wood  cuttings  either  grow  or 
die ;  hard  wood  cuttings  either  grow  or  hang  on. 


Perhaps  you  could  have  forced  a  more  regular 
growth  in  sand  and  ample  moisture  and  more  heat, 
such  as  a  fence  on  the  north  side  would  have  se- 
cured-— but  we  are  guessing  at  that. 

Your  seedlings  may  make  growth  enough  to 
spur-bud  this  summer.  The  ordinary  plate-bud 
does  not  take  freely  with  the  olive.  Some  of  them 
may  do  this;  other  seedlings  may  be  slow  and 
have  to  be  budded  in  the  second  summer.  Watch 
the  size  and  the  sap  flow  so  that  the  bark  will 
lift  well — which  may  not  be  at  just  the  time  that 
deciduous  trees  are  budded.  It  may  be  both 
earlier  or  later  in  the  season.  We  should  work 
evergreens  in  the  nursery  row;  not  by  bench 
grafting.   Who  has  succeeded  with  the  latter? 


Forcing  Cucumbers. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  send  me  all  the 
information  you  can  on  growing  hot-house  cu- 
cumbers, and  also  if  you  think  it  would  pay  me  to 
go  into  the  business. — C.  T.,  Pasadena. 

Forcing  of  cucumbers  has  ben  undertaken  for  a 
number  of  years  in  California  and  formerly  was 
considered  uprofitable  because  cucumbers  grown 
in  the  open  air  in  frostless  places  came  in  before 
the  forced  product  could  be  sold  out  at  sufficiently 
high  prices  to  make  the  venture  profitable.  Re- 
cently, however,  owing  to  our  increased  popula- 
tion in  cities  and  larger  demand  of  products  out  of 
season,  forcing  becomes  more  promising  and  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Forcing  of  cucumbers  in 
California  can  be  done  at  very  much  less  expense, 
of  course,  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  winter  sunshine  and  the  fact  that  suf- 
ficiently high  temperatures  can  be  secured  in 
glass  houses  with  exceedingly  little  if  any  arti- 
ficial heat.  You  can  learn  much  by  visiting 
forcing  establishments  which  are  now  found  in 
your  part  of  the  State  and  by  talking  with  vege- 
table sellers  in  Los  Angeles  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
much  the  product  can  be  increased  without  bring- 
ing the  price  too  low.  The  chances  of  growing 
cucumbers  out  of  season  for  shipment  eastward 
and  northward  can  be  discussed  with  the  officers 
of  the  California  Vegetable  Growers'  Union,  which 
has  offices  and  warehouse  in  Los  Angeles. 

Cutting  Back  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  cutting  back  eucalyptus  to  15  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  of  which  many  died.  If  he 
would  cut  his  trees  back  to  a  foot  or  two  in  win- 
ter time,  they  would  start  to  grow  again  in  the 
spring  and  make  nice  trees  with  many  sprouts  on 
a  stump. — V.  E.  Raymond,  Cotati. 

This  is  true  and  interesting.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  trees  can  be  pollarded,  that  is,  cut  back  above 
so  as  to  save  the  trunk,  and  that  is  often  very 
desirable  for  looks  and  shade  as  well  as  for  a  quick 
growth  of  new  poles  for  fuel.  To  cut  back  to  low 
stumps  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  gives 
you  a  jungle  of  suckers  which  you  have  to  thin  out, 
and  it  is  a  long  time  before  you  can  get  a  cover 
for  a  quiet  smoke  or  for  a  picnic — as  your  tastes 
may  run.  For  the  purposes  of  a  home-side  grove, 
which  our  Fresno  reader  desired  to  preserve,  we 
think  he  should  cut  back  above,  and  it  would  be 
to  his  advantage  to  lose  a  number  of  trees  when 
they  are  set  at  eight  feet  apart.  In  fact,  we  should 
cut  out  half  the  trees  anyway  for  the  good  of  the 
survivors. 

Oranges,  Olives  and  Carobs. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  objection  to  the 
planting  of  olive  trees  with  orange  trees?  We 
have  been  told  that  olive  trees  easily  become  in- 
fested with  a  fungus  disease  which  they  then  im- 
part to  the  orange  tree.  For  the  same  reason 
objection  is  raised  to  the  planting  of  pepper  trees. 
May  this  be  true  in  some  parts  of  the  State  and 
not  in  others?    Will  the  carob  tree  (St.  John's 


Bread)  do  well  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  3 
it  a  desirable  tree  for  lining  a  driveway? — R.  B., 
Maxwell. 

The  fungus  of  which  you  have  heard  is  the 
"black  smut."  It  is  a  result  not  a  cause.  It 
grows  on  the  honey  dew  exuded  from  scale  in- 
sects and  if  your  trees  have  no  scale  they  have  no 
fungus.  The  olive  trees  and  pepper  trees  may 
communicate  this  trouble  to  citrus  trees,  or  vice 
versa — whichever  gets  it  first  gives  it  away  to 
the  other  by  aviation  or  bird-wireless.  If  you 
will  work  hard  enough  to  kill  the  scale  wherever 
it  appears  you  can  have  all  these  trees,  but  of 
course  it  costs  a  lot  to  fight  scale  on  big  pepper 
trees,  and  it  is  therefore  wisest  usually  to  choose 
an  ornamental  tree  not  likely  to  accept  the  scale. 
Carobs  will  make  a  handsome  driveway  and  give 
you  a  lot  of  pods  for  the  kids  and  the  pigs — for 
they  are  "the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat," 
and  both  like  them.  They  ought  to  be  much  more 
widely  planted  in  California  because  they  grow 
well  and  because  we  have  so  many  prodigal  sons 
to  bring  to  repentance.  And  then  some  prodigal 
fathers  might  catch  on  also. 

Other  Alfalfas. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  do  you  consider  of  the 
following  named  alfalfa  varieties  the  most  profit- 
able to  plant,  the  Grimm,  Baltic  or  Turkestan? 
As  some  will  stand  more  drouth  than  others,  I 
would  like  to  know  which  is  the  best  to  plant,  and 
do  you  consider  the  above  named  much  superior 
to  the  old  variety  which  is  so  widely  grown? — 
H.  B.,  Orosi. 

The  Turkestan  is  making  good.  The  Grimm  is 
on  trial  by  several  growers,  but  all  plantings 
known  to  us  are  too  recent  to  warrant  definite  con- 
clusions. The  Baltic  is  so  far  new  to  us.  We  are 
not  yet  sure  that  on  the  whole  season's  perform- 
ance any  variety  is  better  for  California  than  the 
common.  We  are  always  alert  for  testimony  on 
this  point. 

Almond  Root  Knots. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  grove  of  almond  trees 
that  have  growths  of  black  knotty  wood  around 
the  roots.  What  is  ahe  cause  of  this  growth  and 
the  remedy?  Will  it  kill  the  trees?— E.  B.  , Oak- 
ley. 

If  the  trees  are  old  and  stfll  thritfy  and  bearing 
well,  never  mind  the  knots.  They  are  not  likely  to 
kill  the  trees.  If  the  trees  are  young  and  not 
growing  well,  remove  the  knots  with  a  chisel  and 
apply  Bordeaux  mixture  to  the  wounds.  If  the 
trees  are  badly  stunted,  they  may  never  be  worth 
having. 

Mr.  Bassford  Shows  a  Late  Peach. 

To  the  Editor :  I  send  you  a  sample  crate  of 
my  new  Late  Freestone  peach.  They  are  heavy 
annual  bearers  and  are  of  fine  size,  packing  46 
to  a  standard  peach  box.  They  have  fine  color, 
fine  flavor,  and  ship  very  finely.  They  sell  high 
in  all  markets  having  no  competition. — H.  A. 
Bassford,  Vacaville. 

This  is  certamly  a  very  showy  peach  and  of 
excellent  quality  considering  its  season.  We  found 
it  in  first-class  condition  during  the  first  week  in 
November  and  likely  to  be  good  for  some  time 
longer. 

Curl-Leaf  of  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  six-year-old  peach  or- 
chard seemingly  very  thrifty.  This  year  a  curl- 
leaf  seemed  to  affect  some  of  the  Elbertas.  Some 
trees  were  all  leaf-curled  and  the  fruit  stopped 
growing  after  it  came  to  the  size  of  a  plum,  turned 
yellow  and  the  pit  stuck  like  clings,  while  some 
having  but  a  few  curled  leaves,  had  fine  growth 
and  a  fair  lot  of  fruit.  Kindly  advise  a  good  spray 
and  best  time  for  same. — E.  E.  E.,  Fresno. 

Spray  late,  just  before  the  buds  open,  with  Bor- 
deaux or  lime-sulphur.  Read  carefully  the  article 
on  spraying  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Novem- 
ber 23,  page  501. 
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Home  Improvement  No.  3. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  J.  Hill,  Redding,  Shasta  County.] 

Our  house  was  built  in  two  parts,  the  old  fire- 
place being  retained.  Rooms  3  and  4,  and  the  bed- 
room above  being  the  first  part.  The  whole  was 
built  by  ourselves  in  the  slack  time  of  two  sea- 
sons. 

The  foundations  are  concrete  blocks  12  inches 
square,  the  northeast  corner  resting  on  the  con- 
crete walls  of  the  cellar.  It  is  a  frame  house,  all 
the  outside  being  covered  by  "rustic"  painted 
twice  before  being  put  up,  afterward  finished  in 
cream  color,  the  dressings  to  windows  and  doors, 
the  base  board,  barbe  board,  etc.,  being  in  brown 
umber.  All  the  inside  walls  except  the  dining 
room  are  lined  with  tongue  and  groove  boards, 
and  also  the  ceilings  of  the  upper  rooms  and  pas- 
sage ;  the  ceilings  of  the  ground  floor  rooms  are 
of  planed  12-inch  boards  put  2  inches  apart  and  4- 
incb  battens  run  round  the  room  and  over  the 


black  fender  being  made  from  the  tire  of  an  old 
header.    All  other  inside  woodwork  was  painted. 

The  drawing  room  two  shades  of  salmon.  The 
ground  floor  bedroom  two  shades  of  wedgewood 
green.  The  upper  rooms  chiefly  cream  color.  The 
kitchen  and  pantr.v  cream  color  and  dark  red  dado. 
The  bath  room  light  blue.  All  floors  are  painted 
except  kitchen,  pantry  and  bath,  which  are  lino- 
leum. 

The  china  cupboard  in  kitchen  has  two  doors, 
one-half  from  table  height  opening  through  to 
dining  room,  with  sliding  door  as  severy.  Stairs 
lead  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar  and  a  small  lift 
by  the  door  to  the  porch  drops  into  the  cellar;  this 
is  a  simple  arrangement.  A  cupboard,  say,  4  feet 
high  by  15x15  inches,  with  many  shelves,  half  the 
sides  being  wire  netting.  It  slides  in  between  two 
pieces  of  2x2-inch  hung  by  rope  over  a  well  wheel 
fixed  to  the  ceiling;  the  balance  at  end  of  rope  is 
an  old  well  pail  filled  to  the  desired  weight  with 


with  rocks  and  covered  with  earth,  then  trained  it 
up  a  cedar  post.  Since  then,  for  eight  years,  it  has 
grown  and  borne  and  now  encloses  an  arched  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  and  being  on  the  north  side 
does  not  sunburn. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  you  photograph  of  this 
house,  but  have  only  one  copy  of  each  of  two 
views,  and  the  family  fear  their"  loss. 

We  call  our  home  "Rylstone,"  from  Rylstone 
in  the  old  country. 


STILL  FIGHTING   ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 


The  more  the  English  farmers  think  about  the 
style  of  accident  insurance  provided  for  them  by 
the  political  party  now  in  power,  the  less  they  like 
it.  The  following  from  the  London  Farm  and 
Home  is  merely  one  of  a  persistent  succession  of 
such  rebellious  utterances: 

"A  conference  of  agriculturists  was  held  at 
Perth  last  week  to  discuss  the  organization  of 
resistance  in  Scotland  to  the  Insurance  Act.  Mr. 
James  Kidd  presided.    Reports  on  the  progress 


joints,  making  parallel  ceilings;  a  spring  mould- 
ing 2  inches  wide  is  fixed  under  the  4-inch  board 
as  cornice. 

The  dining  room  is  assumed  to  represent  an 
old  English  hall  having  an  open  fireplace  and 
open  stair  case.  The  dado  is  formed  of  12-inch 
boards  fixed  horizontally,  the  first  6  inches  from 
the  floor  with  scurtain  of  wide  rustic.  The  joints 
of  the  boards  are  covered  by  2-inch  by  %  square 
filets,  the  same  stuff  being  fixed  upright,  at  inter- 
vals of  2  or  3  feet  spaced  out  round  the  room, 
thus  making  lay  panels.  Over  this,  tongue  and 
groove  boards  fixed  upright  to  ceiling.  The  ceil- 
ing is  of  12-inch  boards  and  lx4-inch  fillets  and 
lx4-inch  square  all  around ;  across  the  center  to 
strengthen  all  and  to  appear  like  a  beam  is  a 
2xl2-inch.  The  over  mantel  extends  to  the  ceiling. 
Its  jambs  projecting  enough  to  "stop"  the  dado, 
but  at  mantel  height  corbel  out  to  10  inches  and 
finish  in  the  ribs  or  fillets  of  the  ceiling. 

The  staircase  has  open  handrail  and  balusters, 
a  post  4x4  inches  stoping  the  hand  rail  at  the 
bottom  step,  and  at  the  top  of  main  flight,  each 
reaching  the  ceiling.  Another  4x4  is  fixed  to  the 
wall;  by  fixing  circular  angle  pieces,  cut  out  of 
2-inch  thick,  with  a  radius  of,  say,  9  or  10  inches, 
two  arches  are  formed,  a  small  one  over  the  first 
square  step  or  landing,  the  larger  one  covering 
the  stairs,  as  seen  from  the  room.  Two  windows 
light  the  stairs  and  also  the  room. 

All  this  woodwork  was  stained  before  being 
fixed.  Home-made  stain  of  umber,  a  little  sienna 
being  added  for  panels  to  give  them  a  lighter 
shade. 

Book  cases  were  built  in  under  the  stairs  by  the 
side  of  the  window  and  between  the  doors  of 
drawing  room  and  bed  room  and  stained  with  the 
walls.  The  large  old  stone  fire-place  was  cased  in 
with  red  brick  and  the  hearth  with  the  same,  a 


concrete.  After  meals  the  perishable  food  is 
placed  in  the  lift  and  dropped  into  cellar,  there 
emptied  or  left. 

All  doors  and  windows  have  wire  screens.  The 
three  upper  bed  rooms,  kitchen  and  pantry  have 
opening  doors  in  ceiling  for  ventilation.  Other 
rooms  have  inlets  for  fresh  air  about  5  feet  high 
and  outlets  near  the  ceiling  at  the  upperside.  In 
the  bed  room  the  inlet  is  in  the  center  over  the 
head  of  the  bed. 

Over  the  well,  about  15  feet  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  house  is  a  house  containing  on 
ground  floor  a  21/2  horse-power  gasoline  engine, 
and  over  it  a  1000-gallon  redwood  tank  j  water  pipe 
laid  from  this  to  the  corral,  and  to  upper  porch 
(in  case  of  fire),  to  kitchen  sink,  bath  and  back  of 
house,  for  washing  purposes.  A  tap  is  also  near 
the  well  for  garden  watering.  The  corral  pipe 
is  also  connected  to  pump  pipe,  a  stop-cock  en- 
abling us  to  supply  tank  or  corral  direct  from 
the  well. 

The  closet  or  "toilet"  is  "dry  earth";  that  is, 
there  is  no  hole  dug,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  dry 
earth  is  always  kept  and  used.  A  flap  at  back, 
under  the  seat,  enables  us  to  clean  out  and  bury 
(without  offensiveness)  in  holes  in  orchard  or 
vineyard. 

It  will  be  seen  by  small  plan  enclosed  that  all 
rooms  have  doors  opening  to  the  outside  con- 
venient at  all  times  and  good  for  ventilation. 
The  many  windows  make  it  light  and  cheerful  in 
winter  time.  By  straining  a  sheet  across  center  of 
tipper  porch  (which  is  uncovered)  we  have  two 
sleeping  places  each  by  door  connected  to  a  bed 
room. 

A  feature  of  the  front  is  a  large  Tokay  grape 
vine.  When  the  enlarged  house  was  built,  this 
stood  ten  feet  within  the  building,  so  we  dug  a 
trench  15  feet  long  and  laid  the  vine  in  it  weighted 


of  the  movement  were  submitted,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Stevens  stating  that  in  Perthshire  over  400 
farmers  and  other  rural  employers  had  signed  the 
protest  forms,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Christie  said  in  Fife- 
shire  they  had,  apart  from  the  districts  of  Crail 
and  the  West  of  Fife,  over  600  signatures  to  the 
protest  forms.  Speaking  for  Deeside,  Mr.  Charles 
Hunter  said  that  there  had  been  584  signatures  of 
those  who  had  not  put  on  stamps.  The  meeting 
resolved  to  form  a  Scottish  National  Defence  Asso- 
ciation with  the  object  of  resisting  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  which  interfered  with  their  relations 
with  their  employers,  and  also  to  seek  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Act. 

"There  was  a  second  series  of  prosecutions  in 
connection  with  the  Act  at  Aylesbury  on  Satur- 
day, when  Mr.  A.  Vander  Hedges,  of  Stoke  Mande- 
ville,  Mr.  Victor  Todd,  of  Whitchurch,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  of  Harwick,  were  summoned  for 
non-compliance  with  the  Act.  Mr.  Blanco  White 
stated  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Todd  that  he  came  before 
the  bench  only  because  he  conceived  that  certain 
amendments  to  the  Act  were  necessary,  and  that 
that  was  the  best  way  of  calling  attention  to  the 
objection  that  so  many  farmers  had.  A  fine  of 
Is.  with  costs  was  imposed  on  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  but  as  Mr.  Hedges  had  stamped  his  cards 
since  the  summons  was  issued,  the  bench  allowed 
the  charge  in  his  case  to  be  withdrawn.  A  meet- 
ing of  protest  was  afterwards  held  in  the  market 
square,  at  which  hundreds  of  farmers  and  laborers 
were  present." 


Distillate  Potash. — In  our  last  issue  the  pro- 
portions of  the  distillate  potash  spray  were  not 
given.  They  are:  distillate,  10  gallons;  lye  or 
caustic  soda,  5  pounds;  water,  200  gallons. 
This  removes  moss  as  well  as  killing  the  brown 
apricot  and  other  unarmored  scales. 
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Reclaiming  Land  From  the 
Sacramento  River. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Carey  S.  Hill.] 

The  ancient  simile,  "rich  as  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,"  has  done  duty  in  hundreds  of  descriptions 
of  lands  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  after  such 
hard  service  deserves  a  decent  burial  in  the  grave- 
yard of  hackneyed  phrases.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  the  overflow 
lands  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  will  establish  a 
new  standard  of  comparison  for  the  richness  of 
the  soils. 

At  many  points  along  the  great  waterways  of 
the  valley  the  reclamation  of  limited  areas  has  de- 
veloped fruit  and  farm  lands  whose  returns  per 
acre  are  almost  too  large  to  publish  with 
impunity. 

Reclamation  Districts  numbers  1000  and  1001 
were  created  by  acts  of  the  State  Legislature, 


By  exercising  the  options  in  its  possession  that 
Company  acquired  60,000  acres  in  the  two  dis- 
tricts, and  undertook  a  reclamation  scheme  to  in- 
clude both  1000  and  1001.  These  plans  included 
the  building  of  approximately  forty-four  miles  of 
river  levees  and  over  twenty-five  miles  of  back 
levees  to  protect  the  land  from  the  waters  that 
drain  from  the  foothills. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  was  in  charge 
of  engineers  who  began  the  levee  building  that  is 
still  going  on  at  this  date.    The  river  levees  are 


ing  two  auxiliary  levees  on  either  side  of  the 
or  trench.   Then  the  suction  dredger  operai 
the  river  channel  pumps  gravel  and  sand  to  I 
space  between  the  side  levees.  Teams  and  scrapers 
are  then  to  be  utilized  in  surfacing  the  levee  to 
its  completed  form,  as  indicated  by  the  heavy  line 
in  the  accompanying  diagram.    On  the  twenty- 
four  foot  crown  an  oiled  macadam  road  will  be 
constructed  affording  the  producers  in  the  dis- 
tricts roadways  of  the  most  modern  type. 

This  new  form  of  levee  construction  has  many 
distinct  advantages.  It  is  well  anchored,  affords 
excellent  foundation  for  the  levee  road,  and  is 
gopher  and  squirrel  proof.  On  the  exposed  sides 
the  soil  Mall  permit  the  planting  of  proper  binding 
plants  to  hold  the  levee  against  the  action  of  the 
river. 

Throughout  the  entire  system  the  levees  have 
been  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
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Diagram  of  Levee  Building  by  Natomas  Consolidated. 


Rich  Lands  of  River  Silt  Formation. 


Canal  Construction  on  Lands  of  Natomas  Consolidated. 


duly  signed  by  Governor  Johnson  on  April  8, 
1911.  The  acts  provided  for  the  management  and 
control  of  the  districts  and  the  dissolving  of  cer- 
tain smaller  Levee  and  Reclamation  Districts 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  newly  created 
districts. 

The  85,946  acres  of  land  thus  incorporated  into 
districts  1000  and  1001  are  of  the  richest  type  of 
valley  soil.  Subjected  to  the  overflow  of  the 
Sacramento,  Feather  and  Bear  rivers  respectively, 
which  form  the  western  and  northern  boundaries 
of  the  area,  the  land  has  been  built  up  by  annual 
deposits  of  river  silt  whose  remarkable  fertility 
is  evidenced  by  the  heavy  growth  of  oaks,  cotton- 
wood,  and  willows  that  in  many  places  are  prac- 
tically impenetrable,  as  well  as  by  the  crops  of 
alfalfa  and  beans  that  have  been  grown  inside  of 
old  levees. 

Several  years  ago  the  question  of  organizing 
the  reclamation  of  these  areas  north  of  Sacra- 
mento that  were  covered  by  water  each  year  was 
discussed  by  capitalists  in  Sacramento.  Owing  to 
the  great  cost  and  the  period  of  years  required  for 
the  development  of  the  project,  before  the  invest- 
ment would  bring  returns,  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

The  formation  of  the  Natomas  Consolidated  of 
California,  in  February,  1908,  brought  into  that 
Company's  assets  certain  options  on  large  por- 
tions of  these  properties  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  that  the  districts  should  be  organized  by 
the  owners  and  financed  by  Natomas  Consolidated 


completed  along  the  Bear,  and  Feather  rivers  and 
along  the  Sacramento  to  a  point  a  few  miles  south 
of  Vernon. 

The  operations  of  the  Land  Department  of  Na- 
tomas Consolidated  are  regulated  to  follow  the 
engineering  and  since  last  February  large  camps 
of  brush  cutters  have  been  engaged  in  clearing  the 
lands  along  the  rivers.  After  clearing,  the  lands 
are  plowed  and  prepared  for  planting.  Although 
this  land  development  work  is  being  done  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  marketing  small  acreages,  none 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.  The  policy  of 
Natomas  is  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  complete 
development  before  colonization  is  encouraged. 
In  every  case  the  success  of  the  ultimate  owner 
will  be  aided  by  the  agricultural  experts  of  the 
Company,  most  of  whom  have  been  taken  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Elaborate  soil  surveys  have  been  taken  of 
every  acre  of  this  property  and  each  acre  will  be 
represented  as  just  what  the  survey  shows  it  to  be. 

Even  the  best  river  land  is  worthless  without 
ample  protection  from  the  overflow  and  accord- 
ingly the  levee  work  has  been  executed  with  the 
utmost  care.  One  of  the  accompanying  cuts  gives 
a  diagram  of  a  new  type  of  levee  construction  that 
has  been  evolved  in  this  reclamation  work  and  is 
briefly  described  as  follows :  The  drag-line  exca- 
vator, a  land  digging  machine,  digs  a  canal  with  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  depending 
on  the  topography  of  the  locality,  and  deposits  the 
excavated  material  on  both  sides  of  the  cut,  form- 


river  bank  and  the  trees  and  brush  along  this 
intervening  strip  will  add  further  protection. 
The  minimum  width  of  the  possible  river  channel 
is  800  feet  and  this  allowance  is  more  than  enough 
to  accommodate  the  flood  waters. 

Of  the  entire  area  of  the  two  districts  the  Na- 
tomas Consolidated  of  California  owns  and  will 
ultimately  colonize  sixty  thousand  acres,  thus 
adding  to  the  producing  population  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  between  four  and  five  thousand 
families. 

Sacramento. 


EUCALYPTUS  FOR  THE  CORRAL. 


Now  that  the  season  for  planting  comes  on,  the 
desirability  of  having  a  small  grove  of  eucalyptus 
near  the  dairy  barn  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Planted  on  the  windward  side  of  the  barn  the 
trees  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  protecting  the 
cows  from  the  wind.  They  will  also  provide  an 
excellent  shade  during  the  hot  summer  weather 
and  when  rains  are  plentiful  keep  the  ground  un- 
der them  from  bogging  up  like  most  corrals  do. 
In  addition  the  eucalyptus  trees  are  an  exception- 
ally profitable  crop  for  the  wood  they  provide, 
and  lend  beauty  to  the  landscape.  The  trees  will 
make  a  corral  more  valuable  as  a  corral,  utilize 
ground  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted  and  be 
very  profitable. 
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Opening  of  Salt  River  Valley. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Roral  Press.] 

Californians  have  good  reason  to  be  interested 
in  the  opening  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona 
and  in  the  completion  of  the  great  Roosevelt 
Dam  which  assures  the  water  supply  for  it.  The 
Salt  River  Valley  is  very  similar  to  many  of  the 
irrigated  sections  of  California,  similar  crops  are 
raised,  similar  methods  are  pursued,  the  same 
markets  largely  supplied.  Then  only  the  accident 
of  a  state  line  prevents  it  from  being  a  part  of 
California,  and  since  California  agriculture  dif-v 


Characteristic  Scene 

fers  radically  from  that  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  and  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  so  much  like 
parts  of  California  we  are  in  all  interests  closely 
related. 

Another  very  important  reason  why  every 
American  should  be  interested,  especially  if  he  is 
interested  in  irrigation,  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Reclamation  Service  is  responsible 
for  the  great  development  now  possible  to  the 
valley. 

The  Roosevelt  Dam,  which  impounds  the  water 
for  the  project,  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  Re- 


There  are  under  the  canals  of  the  project 
230,000  acres,  of  which  approximately  150,000 
have  been  settled  and  the  remainder  is  now  open 
to  settlement.  This  water  is  furnished  to  land 
owners  under  the  project  for  only  $1.60  per  acre 
per  annum.  The  dam  and  equipment  not  only 
provids  water,  but  electric  power.  The  great 
height  and  the  abundant  water  supplies  make  elec- 
trical development  easy  and  as  a  result  the  gov- 
ernment has  at  present  10,000  horsepower  de- 
eloped,  with  10,000  additional  horsepower  to  fol- 


ln  Salt  River  Valley. 

low.  This  is  sold  for  $400,000  per  annum,  the 
rights  therein  lying  with  the  project. 

The  climate  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  is  much  like  that  of  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, resembling  probably  that  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  more  than  any  other  one  important  dis- 
trict, though  without  such  high  temperature.  The 
soil  is  deep  and  rich,  like  most  desert  soils.  With- 
out irrigation  it  was  truly  a  desert  as  in  all  hot, 
dry  climates.  The  annual  percipitation  averages 
only  about  seven  or  eight  inches,  being  quite 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  so  that 


to  Los  Angeles.  There  have  been  50,000  head  of 
stock  sent  out  in  a  year. 

All  the  advantages  of  dairying  in  an  alfalfa 
region  where  the  winters  are  mild  are  present  and 
dairying  is  making  rapid  advances,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  beef  fattening  is  so  important.  A 
rather  unique  industry  is  ostrich  raising,  there 
being  7,000  ostriches  kept  on  the  project,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  ostriches  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  intimate  relation  with  California  dis- 
tricts, and  one  that  is  of  economic  importance  to 
Californians,  is  that  the  Salt  River  is  a  coming 
citrus  district,  meeting  Calfornia  with  oranges 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  early  California 
districts,  and  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  lowest  winter  temperatures  are  22  degrees 
for  December,  23  degrees  for  January  and  24 
degrees  for  February,  from  twelve  years'  records. 
These  correspond  closely  with  those  of  some  of 
the  best  Calif onia  citrus  districts,  and  are  for 
Phoenix  in  the  center  of  the  valley.  The  highest 
temperatures  are  between  100  degrees  to  117  de- 
grees or  120  degrees  between  April  and  October, 
June,  July  and  August  being  the  hottest  months. 
The  mean  temperatures  during  these  months, 
however,  are  only  84.4  degrees,  90.4  degrees  and 
S'J  degrees,  and  as  the  air  at  that  time  is  very  dry, 
the  temperature  is  far  from  being  oppressive. 

In  brief,  the  Salt  River  Valley  provides  a  rich 
soil,  like  that  of  irrigated  California  lands,  an 
excellent  climate  for  production  and  home  mak- 
ing, fine  crops  and  markets,  and  besides  is  the 
culmination  of  achievement  of  which  every 
American  should  be  proud. 


EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  APPLES. 


Quite  in  line  with  California  experience  with 
properly  grown  and  mature  apples  are  the  con- 
clusions of  E.  F.  Stephens,  a  Pacific  slope  grower, 
as  follows : 

Only  fruit  of  superior  quality  is  worth  shipping. 
Grown  and  handled  in  this  manner,  leading  varie- 
ties of  commercial  fruit,  as  grown  in  the  west, 
have  size,  color,  quality  and  that  generally  attrac- 
tive appearance  that  commands  attention  and  in- 
sures sales. 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  remark  that  apples  of 
New  York,  Michigan  or  Nebraska  have  a  better 
flavor  than  the  fruit  grown  under  irrigation. 
Having  grown  up  during  my  early  boyhood  among 
the  apples  of  the  east,  and  with  my  forty  years  of 
experience  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  grow- 
ing of  commercial  apples  in  Nebraska  and  else- 
where, and  knowing  something  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  interior  basins,  it  is  my  de- 
liberate judgment  that  those  who  will  try  a  west- 
ern Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  Delicious,  Winter  Banana  or  Wealthy, 
will  have  no  fault  to  fiud  with  the  quality  of  our 


clamation  Service.  It  is  280  feet  high,  has  a 
crest  1,170  feet  long,  is  of  rubble  masonry,  arch, 
gravity  type  and  contains  the  astonishing  volume 
of  342,000  cubic  yards  of  material. 

The  reservoir  which  it  creates  when  filled  will 
cover  16,320  acres,  making  nearly  twenty-six 
square  miles  of  water.  It  can  hold  sufficient 
water  to  cover  1,284,000  acres  one  foot  deep  with 
water. 


rarely  is  there  enough  at  a  time  to  have  much 
effect  on  vegetation.  Thus  irrigation  is  every- 
thing and  rainfall  practically  nothing. 

Crops.  The  crops  are  those  of  irrigated  Cali- 
fornia, where  temperatures  are  high  and  the  air 
very  dry.  Alfalfa  is  the  all  important  product, 
though  tree  fruits,  melons,  cotton  and  other  field 
crops  are  important.  The  alfalfa  has  largely  been 
used  for  fattening  stock  which  is  mainly  shipped 


western  apples.  Should  they  unfortunately  be 
tempted  by  the  brilliant  color  to  try  an  Arkansas 
Black  or  a  Ben  Davis  picked  before  the  fruit  is 
fully  ripened,  then  I  think  they  would  be  justified 
in  saying  that  they  were  disappointed  in  the 
quality  of  western  apples. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  national  exposi- 
tions where  fruit  from  Maine,  my  native  state, 
fruit  from  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
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Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
competed  with  the  fruits  from  the  western  slope 
and  the  interior  basin  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
most  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
large  size  and  brilliant  coloring  of  western  apples. 
Compared  with  these,  we  notice  the  small  size, 
the  lack  of  color  and  the  less  attractive  appear- 


Some  very  clear  hints  of  ways  to  handle  rasp- 
berries so  that  they  will  carry  long  distances  and 
stand  up  after  arrival  without  getting  whiskers 
on  them  can  be  drawn  from  a  report  of  some  care- 
ful experiments  made  in  the  Puyallup  valley, 
Washington,  by  H.  J.  Ramsay,  under  direction  of 
A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  who  has  charge  of  the  Field 
Investigations  in  Pomology  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  have  uni- 
formly shown  a  direct  relationship  to  exist  betieen 
the  type  of  handling  given  the  fruits  and  their  be- 
havior in  transit,  in  storage  and  in  market. 

Usual  Causes  of  Decay. — The  molds  which  cause 
the  common  forms  of  decay  in  fruits  of  various 
kinds  usua  lly  gain  entrance  through  mechanical 
abrasions,  bruises,  crushing  and  other  breaks  in 
the' skin  of  fruits  made  in  preparing  them  for  mar- 
keting. By  handling  the  fruits  with  sufficient  care 
in  picking,  packing  and  shipping  to  preserve  the 
skin  in  an  unbroken  condition,  the  occurrence  of 
decay  may  be  held  at  a  minimum. 

Picking  and  Handling  Experiments. — The  re- 
sults of  the  season's  work  at  Sumner  and  Puyal- 
lup, Wash.,  last  year  with  red  raspberries  show 
no  exception  to  the  general  principles  developed 
for  other  less  perishable  fruits.  This  circular  is 
issued  with  the  object  of  presenting  the  data  ob- 
tained to  the  berry  growers  of  the  Puyallup  valley 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  exercising 
the  greatest  possible  care  in  all  handling  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  preparation  of  their  fruit 
for  shipment. 

Comparisions. — The  investigations  at  Sumner 
and  Puyallup  consisted  of  a  comparison  of  rasp- 
berries very  carefully  picked  and  handled  by  the 
Bureau  workers  with  fruit  from  the  same 
"yards"  picked  and  handled  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  any  special  precaution  to  insure  careful 
work.  The' two  lots  were  held  in  an  iced  refriger- 
ator car  at  Puyallup  for  different  periods  of  time 
representing  trips  of  four,  six,  and  eight  days, 
respectively.  The  berries  were  carefully  inspect- 
ed soon  after  withdrawal  from  the  car  and  again 
after  holding  one  day  under  open  market  condi- 
tions. Actual  determinations  of  the  percentages 
of  decay  and  deterioration  were  made  by  weight. 

The  present  limit  of  safe  shipping  is  based  on 
a  200-mile  haul,  whereas  results  would  indicate 
that  under  the  most  careful  methods  of  picking 
and  handling,  the  marketing  could  be  extended 
to  a  4000-mile  haul. 

The  influence  of  careful  handling  on  the  be- 
havior of  the  fruit  after  withdrawal  from  the  car 
and  holding  under  ordinary  market  conditions  is 
even  more  striking.  All  of  the  lots  given  ordi- 
nary commercial  handling  deteriorated  rapidly 
after  withdrawal  from  the  car.  This  fruit  would 
have  to  be  sold  and  consumed  without  delay.  The 
carefully  handled  lots  withdrawn  after  four  and 
six  days'  holding  in  the  car  showed  little  deteri- 
oration during  one  full  day  under  open  market 
conditions.  The  carefully  handled  lots  held  eight 
days  in  the  car  deteriorated  more  rapidly  after 
withdrawal;  but  the  total  (8.1%)  is  less  than 
half  that  developing  in  the  lots  given  ordinary 
commercial  handling  (17.5%)  after  a  four-day 
period  in  the  car. 

The  superior  handling  qualities  of  the  carefully 
handled  fruits  are  significant,  while  the  advantage 
of  their  better  market-holding  properties  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

How  Raspberries  Are  Injured.— Decay  and  de- 
terioration of  berries  result  from  injuries  made 
in  picking  by  crushing  and  from  including  over- 
ripe berries  in  cups  and  crates  intended  for  ship- 


ance  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  uncultivated  and 
unsprayed  eastern  orchards.  This  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  value  in  market.  The  western 
fruit  has  been  grown  with  a  special  intention  of 
satisfying  a  critical  market.  Everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  put  it  on  the  market  in  the  most 
attractive  form. 


ment.  Injuries  are  made  in  picking  by  bruising 
or  breaking  the  berries  when  pulling  them  away 
from  the  core.  Berries  are  very  often  mashed 
when  the  picker  retains  several  in  his  hand  before 
placing  them  in  the  cups.  In  the  inspections  after 
holding  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cups  containing 
masses  of  decay  easily  traceable  to  the  berries 
which  have  been  mashed  in  the  hand  of  the  picker 
before  placing  in  the  cup.  Serious  bruising  and 
injury  also  occur  when  the  pickers  sort  over  filled 
cups  in  an  attempt  to  pick  out  of  the  cups  any 
overripe  berries. 

What  Constitutes  "Careful  Handling."  —  In 
picking  the  carefully  handled  lots  special  care  was 
taken  to  remove  the  berries  from  the  bushes  with- 
out breaking  or  crushing  them,  and  immediately 
to  place  each  berry  into  a  cup  in  order  to  avoid 
mashing  in  the  hand.  Bruising  in  picking  can 
be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  using  three  fin- 
gers on  each  berry  instead  of  two.  When  only 
two  fingers  are  used,  the  pressure  is  concentrated 
at  two  points  on  the  berry,  while  the  use  of  three 
fingers  distributes  the  pressure  more  evenly  and 
greatly  lessens  the  likelihood  of  injury,  provided 
that  no  more  pressure  is  applied  than  is  necessary 
to  separate  the  cap  from  the  core. 

Great  care  was  exercised  to  place  all  overripe 
berries  into  separate  cups  and  to  put  none  but 
sound,  unbroken,  uninjured  and  properly  matured 
berries  (which  means  to  remove  the  berries  as 
quickly  as  they  will  slip  off  the  core  without 
breaking)  into  cups  and  crates  intended  for  long- 
distance shipment.  The  fact  that  decay  and  de- 
terioration result  from  injury  made  in  handling 
and  from  lack  of  care  in  keeping  out  all  overripe 
berries  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  careful  hand- 
ling and  keeping  up  closely  with  the  picking  from 
day  to  day.  The  pickings  should  be  made  suffi- 
ciently close  together  to  avoid  having  any  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  berries  become  overripe, 
and  all  overripe  berries  should  be  placed  in  cups 
by  themselves. 


THE  APPLES  OF  ETTERSBURG. 
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other  is  a  seedling  of  the  Rome  Beauty,  and  is  a 
beauty  beside  its  parent  now,  and  as  near  as  I 
can  judge  at  this  date  is  going  to  be  considerably 
better  flavored,  too. 

"This  apple  breeding  proposition  now  looks  as 
though  I  am  on  the  right  idea,  and,  if  such  is  the 
ease,  I  will  be  able  to  do  what  I  prophesied  I  was 
going  to  do  over  20  years  ago — produce  more  and 
better  varieties  of  apples  than  the  world  pos- 
sesses today.  That  is  a  big  task,  but  if  I  am 
right,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy.  If  I  were 
not  right,  how  could  I  get  seedlings  of  the  Wag- 
ener  that  outclass  its  parent  the  first  time?" 

Such  success  with  only  a  few  seedlings  indi- 
cates that  better  success  will  follow  work  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  especially  as  the  experience 
obtained  will  furnish  a  guide  to  future  operations. 

Just  here  a  few  words  on  the  origin  of  apple 
varieties  is  not  unfitting.  Without  doubt  prac- 
tically all  of  our  old  standard  commercial  varie- 
ties, like  the  Bellefleur,  Spitzenberg  and  Newtown 
Pippin,  are  the  result  of  chance,  not  design. 
Seedlings  came  up  by  chance,  fruited  and  their 
merit  was  recognized.  Crossing  of  varieties  for 
seedlings  of  merit  was  hardly  done,  if  at  all,  and 
if  done  was  not  based  on  scientific  principles. 
The  seedlings  of  great  merit  have  been  carefully 
preserved  and  propagated,  but  the  unknown  pos- 
sibilities of  new  varieties  have  not  been  explored. 

Then  also,  the  joy  of  discovery  of  new  carie- 
ties  evidently  warped  the  judgment  of  many  dis- 


coverers, and  an  astounding  proportion  of  tli 
named  varieties  grown  are  of  as  little  mei 
apples  well  could  be.  In  fact  the  average  ol  u,i; 
seedlings  grown  purposely  on  the  Ettersburg 
ranch  is  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  the  500,  and 
the  best  of  the  seedlings  is  in  the  class  with  the 
best  of  the  500. 

In  other  words,  the  new  apple  breeding  is  being 
conducted  along  careful  and  systematic  lines  as 
compared  with  the  raising  of  seedlings  by  chance 
and  then  finding  which  of  the  seedlings  were  good 
by  chance  also.  Of  the  two  methods,  theory  and 
results,  both  indicate  that  the  systematic  and 
scientific  one  is  sure  to  produce  in  a  short  time 
varieties  surpassing  those  obtained  in  a  haphazard 
way  through  many  generations. 

The  Commercial  Orchard. — This  is  still  some 
distance  from  apples  as  a  commercial  proposition, 
though  the  Etter  brothers'  solution  of  the  problem 
is  worthy  of  note  by  apple  growers  in  many  places 
outside  of  Humboldt  county.  The  fact  that  Etters- 
burg was  an  ideal  apple  ranch  made  apples  the 
chosen  crop  for  it.  Besides,  money  had  to  be  made 
some  way,  and  where  else  if  not  from  the  crop  the 
land  was  best  suited  to? 

The  sheer  merit  of  the  fruit  has  helped  its  sale 
in  spite  of  a  20-mile  haul  over  steep  mountain 
roads  and  a  long  trip  on  a  small  steamer  to  boot 
before  a  market  was  reached,  but  that  is  a  pre- 
carious and  not  entirely  satisfactory  marketing 
proposition. 

The  next  thing  was  to  dry  the  fruit.  Evapor- 
ated apples  are  usually  culls.  Large,  sound,  high 
quality  evaporated  apples  ought  naturally  to  be 
worth  much  more  than  culls,  which  often  sell  for 
fairly  good  money  anyway.  Besides  this,  one  box 
of  dried  fruit  is  equal  to  four  or  five  of  fresh,  and 
the  saving  in  freight  and  packing  is  immense. 
Therefore  a  search  was  made  for  the  best  way  of 
evaporating. 

As  a  result  of  the  search  a  Likefresh  plant  was 
put  up  last  fall  and  a  few  apples  dried.  Some 
people  are  said  to  have  had  difficulty  in  operating 
such  plants.  Here  it  was  a  big  success  and  whole 
apples  were  evaporated  clear  and  white  and  hold- 
ing their  shape  perfectly  after  being  peeled  and 
cored.  They  have  baked  in  better  shape  and  are 
as  well  flavored  as  fresh  apples  and  have  been 
equally  good  for  other  cooking  purposes,  and  a 
market  has  been  secured  for  the  output  of  this 
fall  at  prices  that  justify  shipping  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

Of  the  Newtown  Pippins  produced  in  the  Pajaro 
valley  a  good  proportion  are  sold  in  England  to  be 
used  for  baking  purposes.  If  these  apples  can 
bake  in  as  good  condition,  will  keep  better  than 
fresh  apples  and  the  freight  be  only  a  fraction  as 
much,  it  should  be  a  very  profitable  way  to  market 
the  apples  produced  in  out  of  the  way  sections  and 
help  to  greatly  enlarge  our  markets. 

Cull  apples  for  drying  are  worth  quite  a  nice 
sum.  Sound  fine  apples  ought  to  be  worth  very 
much  more,  and  it  would  be  a  very  isolated  loca- 
tion where  the  freight  would  be  too  high  to  get  a 
nicely  evaporated  apple  out  with  profit.  The 
quality  of  the  fresh  apples  at  Ettersburg  has  en- 
abled some  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  spite  of  freight 
rates.  Evaporating  the  remainder  has  more  than 
paid  and  made  land  worth  little  or  nothing  bring 
in  good  profits. 

These  few  articles  have  indicated  briefly  what 
Mr.  Etter  is  doing  in  originating  valuable  plant 
varieties,  the  rules  governing  plant  breeding,  and 
how  success  agriculturally  can  be  achieved  in 
spite  of  great  handicaps.  In  looking  forward  we 
can  see  some  wonderful  plant  development  from 
Ettersburg  in  future  years.  The  products  so  far 
indicate  it,  the  accomplishments  of  the  Etter 
brothers  in  pioneering  and  opening  up  a  wilder- 
ness to  productivity  make  them  deserve  it. 

If  others  would  follow  their  guide  in  developing 
out  of  the  way  places  we  would  see  in  many  moun- 
tainous sections  waste  places  would  be  used  for 
productive  agriculture,  obstacles  to  transportation 
and  crop  handling  would  give  way  before  greater 
settlement  and  better  road  building,  and  the  forest 
would  become  a  place  of  homes. 


The  Visalia  Sugar  Company  has  contracted  for 
several  thousand  acres  to  be  planted  to  sugar 
beets  and  has  just  received  from  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, a  carload  of  sugar-beet  seed,  which  will  be 
distributed  among  the  farmers  who  have  con- 
tracted to  raise  beets  for  the  sugar  firm. 
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[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
In  the  outlook  of  the  California  dairyman 
upon  his  future  market  for  butter  and  other 
dairy  products  the  great  dairy  sections  of  the 
Middle  "West  occupy  a  prominent  position  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Rockies  lie  the  greatest 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country  and  the  great- 
est markets.  On  one  hand  the  California  dairy- 
men might  find  from  there  competition  in  most 
of  the  markets  where  he  would  sell  his  surplus 
butter.  On  the  other  hand  he  might  find  some- 
where east  of  the  Rockies  a  very  profitable 
market,  and  it  is  the  latter  that  seems  most 
probable. 

At  the  outset  the  supposition  is  that  California 
within  a  decade  or  so  is  to  produce  far  more  butter 
than  can  be  used  here  and  ultimately  will  be  con- 
sidered a  source  of  supply  in  other  places  besides 
Alaska,  Pacific  Latin  America,  Eastern  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  Islands,  for  California's  great  ad- 
vantages in  dairying  justify  such  an  outlook  and 
present  progress  confirms  the  idea.  If  no  great 
surplus  develops,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  the 
purpose  here  to  indicate  the  hopefulness  of  the 
outlook  for  Eastern  markets. 

There  are  three  things  that  arc  soon  going  to 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  California's  relation 
to  the  East  from  a  dairy  market  standpoint.  The 
first  is  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
will  reduce  freight  rates  and  facilitate  distribu- 
tion. The  second  is  a  sufficient  increase  of  pro- 
duction which  will  enable  us  to  partially  supply 
Atlantic  cities  in  winter,  for  unless  a  sufficient 
supply  does  exist  to  justify  regular  trading  there 
will  be  little  room  for  the  disposal  of  irregular 
surpluses.  The  third  is  the  regulation  of  butter 
by  fall  freshening,  etc.,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
high  prices. 

Canal  Transportation. —  Water  transportation 
provided  by  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  very  pivotal 
point  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
Eastern  markets.  It  costs  2  cents  per  pound  to 
ship  butter  East  now,  gross  weight,  or  2\/2  to  3 
cents  net  charge,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
with  water  transportation  freight  will  be  much 
less. 

Since  a  steamer  keeps  going  continually,  while 
a  freight  train  is  continually  wasting  time  at  sid- 
ings, and  so  on,  the  lessened  cost  of  freight  will 
not  mean  any  special  delay.  Also  refrigeration 
apparatus  on  steamers  insure  reasonable  tempera- 
tures, in  spite  of  going  through  the  tropics. 
Water  transportation  will  be  much  cheaper  and 
practically  as  rapid  and  more  convenient  than  rail 
transportation. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  but  this  Canal  trans- 
portation ought  to  give  us  an  equal  advantage 
with  the  Middle  West  in  getting  our  butter  to 
great  Eastern  markets.  Our  butter  will  not  go  to 
the  Middle  West,  but  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
That  is  where  much  of  Middle  Western  butter 
goes  and  they  still  will  have  rail  transportation 
while  we  will  have  water.  The  difference  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  butter  prices  are  close  to 
two  cents,  more  often  higher  than  lower,  which 
evidently  represents  the  cost  of  getting  butter  to 
the  New  York  dealer  rather  than  to  the  Chicago 
dealer.  If  it  now  costs  us  2V2  cents  net  to  get 
butter  from  San  Francisco  East  and  the  Canal 
would  improve  matters  greatly,  evidently  the 
Californian  and  Wisconsin  dairyman  will  be  on 
about  an  even  footing  when  it  comes  to  marketing 
butter  in  the  best  markets  at  the  time  that  Cali- 
fornia butter  will  go  East.  Thus  we  will  be  equal 
with  them  in  marketing  facilities  and  ahead  in 
production  and  climate. 

Reasons  for  Winter  Marketing. — This  brings  us 
to  the  reasons  for  winter  marketing  of  California 
butter  in  the  East.  Eastern  dairying  centers 
towards  the  North.  There  the  seasons  are  pro- 
nounced and  summer  production  is  heavy  and 
winter  production  scant,  resulting  in  high  winter 
prices  and  low  summer  prices.  Naturally,  then, 
California  with  her  excellent  summer  markets 
North,  South  and  West,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
article,  will  ship  butter  East  only  in  winter. 


A  comparison  of  production  in  California  and 
the  East  shows  a  much  more  even  supply  for  Cali- 
fornia. During  June  and  July  the  production  on 
the  Elgin  Exchange  is  approximately  three  times 
as  much  as  it  is  during  some  of  the  summer 
months.  The  only  way  of  judging  California  pro- 
duction is  by  receipts  in  San  Francisco,  which 
make  the  production  from  April  to  June  about 
double  that  of  the  winter  months.  This  includes 
receipts  from  the  coast  rainfall  districts  which  is 
nearly  all  seasonal,  while  much  of  the  alfalfa  pro- 
duction is  seasonal  also  while  it  ought  not  to  be. 
Since  we  are  talking  of  the  future  when  most  of 
the  butter  will  come  from  alfalfa  districts  and  can 
be  produced  heavily  in  winter,  when  a  large  part 
of  the  summer  surplus  will  go  West  or  North  and 
leave  winter  and  spring  buying  to  the  East  and  to 
cities  of  the  Northwest,  the  future  production  will 


be  much  more  uniform  than  it  is  now  and  a  good 
surplus  provided  for  Eastern  shipment. 

Our  normal  spring  increase  also  begins  about 
the  first  half  of  March,  while  not  until  the  latter 
half  of  April  or  the  first  of  May  does  the  spring 
flow  really  begin  over  the  Rockies  and  prices  go 
down. 

This  promise  of  future  markets  is  not  conjecture 
it  is  fact  and  it  is  that  which  makes  secure  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  California  dairyman. 
During  the  summer  of  1911  it  looked  as  if  we  had 
about  reached  the  capacity  of  our  markets,  but 
despite  a  big  advance  in  production  for  1912  the 
markets  we  have  described  made  prices  very  much 
higher  than  they  had  been  and  left  the  home  con- 
sumer less  butter  than  he  had  before.  Looking 
for  low  summer  prices,  the  dealer  kept  shipping 
butter  East  so  long  into  the  spring  that  storage 
supplies  ran  short  and  have  been  short  ever  since, 
while  Alaskan  and  Western  shipments  have  kept 
local  prices  well  up  during  the  summer.  These 
factors  will  get  better  rather  than  worse.  We 
already  are  producing  well  above  local  demands, 
our  customers  are  not  fully  supplied  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  is  less  than  a  year  ahead 
to  make  still  greater  improvements.       D.  J.  W. 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Things. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 


The  Dairy  Shorthorn. 

At  the  great  English  Royal  where  nothing  but 
the  very  best  of  all  breeds  of  live  stock  is  ex- 
hibited, this  particular  coincidence  has  happened 
twice :  a  shorthorn  cow  was  made  grand 
champion  of  the  breed  and  was  later  awarded 
championship  for  the  best  dairy  cow  on  the 
ground.  Do  not  be  deceived  in  this  because  all 
dairy  breeds  were  not  represented  there.  The 
wonderful  Holstein  and  other  great  dairy  breeds 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  For  decades 
the  Shorthorn  cow  in  Great  Britain  has  been  de- 
veloped for  two  purposes,  beef  and  milk.  She 
is  expected  to  pay  her  way,  such  as  feeding  and 
her  general  care,  interest  on  the  money  invested, 
through  the  milk  pail  and  any  one  who  has  ever 
traveled  through  the  British  Isles  and  studied  the 
situation  will  know  that  this  isn't  hearsay  but 
facts.  True  we  have  in  Great  Britain  some  Short- 
horn herds  that  may  be  termed  strictly  beef,  but 
nevertheless  the  great  matrons  which  are  pro- 
ducing bull  calves  that  are  bringing  great  prices, 
have  been  perfectly  developed  for  their  milking 
qualities. 

This  country  seems  to  have  got  away  from  the 
real  purpose  that  the  Shorthorn  was  meant  to 
perform  and  to  show  that  this  is  so  the  genuine 
breeders  of  this  renowned  breed  have  never 
swerved  from  that  purpose  and  to  them  all  credit 
will  be  due  for  rebuilding  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  this  breed  should  have  maintained. 
The  beef  breeders  of  Canada  are  realizing  now 
that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  scarcity  of 
beef  in  their  country.  Several  months  ago  this 
Government  appropriated  $25,000  to  the  Mc- 
Donald College  near  Montreal  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  herd  of  dairy 
Shorthorns  in  England  and  bringing  it  back  to 
this  college  for  a  foundation  to  again  build  up 
this  breed  in  their  country. 

While  the  writer  was  East  last  summer  he 
visited  the  dairy  Shorthorn  herd  of  J.  H.  Dwyer 
&  Sons,  Malone,  New  York  State.  While  there  he 
saw  some  wonderful  Shorthorn  cows  in  the 
pastures  that  had  been  developed  as  milk  cows 
to  help  supply  the  New  York  market.  This  herd 
was  run  on  scientific  plans,  knowing  how  much 
milk  each  cow  gave  and  how  high  it  tested  in 
butter  fat.  The  owner  informed  the  writer  that 
the  forty  cows  which  they  were  then  milking 
had  the  previous  year  realized  him  ninety-five 
dollars  each  in  milk  alone  and  that  the  bull  calfs 
from  this  herd  at  from  one  year  to  fifteen  months 
old  had  sold  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars  to  the  men  breeding  cattle  in 
the  Adriondack  Mountains. 

It  seems  that  the  name  "milk"  has  been  drilled 
into  every  man  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  is 
doing  anything  with  a  cow  beast.    These  range 


men  claim  that  the  dairy  Shorthorn  bull  transmits 
his  milk  qualities  as  well  as  his  beef  qualities  to 
his  offspring  and  you  can  find  generally  where 
these  bulls  have  been  sold  that  the  veal  from  these 
particular  ranges  is  not  only  higher  in  quality 
but  also  gives  more  weight  than  calves  from  the 
strictly  beef  bull.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
these  dairy  Shorthorn  bulls  raised  chiefly  on  skim 
milk  are  better  adapted  to  range  conditions  than 
the  bulls  which  are  loaded  down  with  beef  from 
the  standpoint  of  prolificacy. 

The  Shorthorn  has  blazed  the  way  to  all  lands: 
and  the  other  breeds  have  followed.  His  pioneer 
work  is  found  on  all  ranges  and  under  every  sun. 
No  large  herd  of  graded  cows  exists  that  has  not 
a  dash  of  Shorthorn  blood  in  them.  He  is  to  the: 
bovine  world  what  the  Merino  has  been  to  the 
sheep  industry.  All  breeders  of  other  beef  breeds, 
generally  concede  the  Shorthorn  is  without  a 
peer  as  a  milker  and  a  good  deal  of  credit  is  due: 
the  Shorthorn  for  the  grade  steers  of  other  breeds 
that  are  winning  in  the  great  shows  of  the  present 
day.  You  will  often  find,  upon  investigation,  that 
some  of  the  uniform  lots  of  Hereford  steers  that 
are  in  such  demand  by  the  feed  lot  men  have  had 
Shorthorn  cows  for  their  mothers. 

Sooner  or  later  our  Shorthorn  breeders  here  will 
have  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  milking 
quality  of  their  favorite  breed.  The  Hereford 
has  been  making  terrific  inroads  on  the  Shorthorn 
country  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  it  seems 
that  our  Shorthorn  men  do  not  realize  why. 
Sooner  or  later  they  will,  when  it  is  too  late,  as 
our  Hereford  men  are  now  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  milk  on  the  range  and  many  of  them  are 
at  work  developing  their  cows  along  this  line. 


The  Other  Half  of  the  Herd. 

When  a  person  sets  out  to  buy  a  sire  of  one  of 
the  different  breeds  of  live  stock  he  usually  has 
it  in  his  head  that  the  "sire  is  half  the  herd"  and 
if  his  mind  is  so  made  up  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  will  buy  a  first-class  animal  provided  he 
knows  what  he  wants.  There  are  few  breeders 
who  realize  the  great  importance  of  the  other 
half  of  the  herd. 

The  sire  question  has  been  so  drilled  into  the 
breeder  and  the  beginner  through  our  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  live  stock  journals  that  very 
little  consideration  has  been  given  the  female 
end  of  the  herd.  It  is  quite  true  that  good  pure 
bred  sires  used  on  low  grade  herds  will,  with 
perseverance  and  time,  bring  this  herd  up  to  a 
fairly  good  standard  amongst  the  great  range 
herds.  But  this  article  is  being  written  more  for 
the  pure-bred  breeders  than  for  the  range  men. 

Suppose  a  Shorthorn  breeders  goes  out  and 
buys  a  young  bull  at  a  long  price  because  he  has 
been  a  continued  winner  at  some  of  our  present 
day  shows  and  is  bred  along  fancy  lines,  meaning 
that  he  has  come  from  one  of  the  very  best 
families  of  the  breed  and  his  ancestors  on  both 
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sides  have  been  animals  characteristic  of  the 
same.  Should  this  young  bull  be  shipped  into  a 
community  or  state  that  is  not  as  far  advanced 
in  high-class  breeding  circles  as  other  states  are, 
he  will  be  watched  very  closely  to  see  how  he 
developes  and  the  kind  of  calves  he  is  producing. 
Remember  it  is  generally  the  first  calves  from 
such  a  bull  that  will  make  or  break  him,  because 
no  matter  how  good  a  bull  has  been  in  the  show 
ring  if  his  progeny  is  not  up  to  the  standard  he 
will  be  rated  amongst  jealous  breeders  as  a  dismal 
failure.  Far  often  in  such  cases  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  breeder  and  not  the  bull  because  the  other 
half  of  the  herd  was  not  considered  when  this 
young  bull  was  bought. 

When  a  man  buys  a  high-class  bull  and  pays  a 
good  price  for  it  he  expects  to  get  all  out  of  him 
that  is  in  him  but  only  one  breeder  out  of  a  hun- 
dred usually  accomplishes  this  feat.  If  a  breeder 
has  not  got  capital  enough  when  starting  in  the 
business  to  buy  a  few  select  females  to  mate  with 
a  high-class  sire  he  is  not  giving  what  is  known 
as  the  half  of  the  herd  a  chance  to  win  out.  It 
is  not  always  necessary  that  a  small  fortune 
should  be  used  to  purchase  some  select  females, 
for  if  our  experimental  colleges  would  teach  our 
young  students  at  the  agricultural  schools  the  art 
of  buying  and  selling,  a  good  deal  of  the  bunko 
game  in  the  pure-bred  business  could  be  done 
away  with.  There  is  usually  a  set  standard  of 
prices  among  all  pure-bred  men  which  prevail  in 
certain  districts  and  simply  because  some  animal 
has  brought  a  great  price  one  should  not  believe 
that  all  high-class  breeding  females  are  above  the 
reach  of  any  of  our  average  breeders.  It  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  calf  finally  grows  to 
the  mother  and  if  she  is  inferior  in  her  makeup 
every  year  that  the  calf  grows  older  will  tend  to 
make  it  more  like  her  no  matter  what  the  sire  has 
been.  Many  a  time  a  calf  has  been  a  winner  at 
a  year  old  but  when  it  reaches  the  age  of  four 
years  it  is  rated  below  the  average  of  the  breed- 
ing herd.  The  reason  for  this  generally  is  that 
its  mother,  although  a  farely  good  individual, 
lacked  breeding  and  the  blood  of  her  inferior 
ancestors  cropped  out  in  this  calf.  "A  heifer  or 
a  bull  calf  when  first  shown  at  the  fairs  ought 
not  to  be  loaded  down  with  meat  as  if  it  were  a 
finished  product  (and  this  is  generally  the  case  if 
either  of  those  calves  are  lacking  in  breeding)"; 
but  they  should  be  in  nice  breeding  condition  and 
if  the  mother  is  known  to  have  a  natural  wealth 
of  fiesh  these  calves  will  have  the  same  and  an 
experienced  judge  can  easily  detect  the  differ- 
ence. A  calf  in  this  condition  will  always  improve 
and  when  it  gains  maturity  will  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  when  it  was  a  calf.  King  Edward, 
who  for  so  many  years  headed  the  Glide  herd  of 
Shorthorns,  demonstrated  this  .  It  was  the  few, 
good,  select  cows  in  this  herd  that  produced  the 
matured  animals  that  made  his  herd  famous. 


A  Word  on  Community  Breeding. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Canada  last  year  he 
witnessed  a  scene  which  convinced  him  that  co- 
operative and  communitive  breeding  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  Brier  Cliff  Manor  Farms  of  Pine 
Plains,  New  York,  purchased  around  Howick  a 
small  territory  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Ayrshires  cows  to  be  shipped 
to  the  above  named  farm  for  dairy  purposes  in 
helping  to  supply  the  great  City  of  New  York 
with  milk.  Just  recently  another  great  red  letter 
day  has  occurred  in  this  same  territory  for  those 
of  our  agricultural  educationalists  and  practical 
stock  men  who  have  been  advocating  communi- 
tive breeding  of  live  stock.  This  same  firm  has 
just  purchased  two  hundred  and  seventeen  cows 
to  add  to  their  dairy  to  increase  the  supply  of 
milk  for  the  New  York  City  market.  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  circumstances  pertaining  to  these 
two  shipments  is  the  fact  that  only  one  cow  in 
the  whole  lot  reacted  for  tuberculosis. 

Here  is  a  case  where  specializing  in  one  breed 
in  a  given  district  has  proved  a  great  success. 
These  buyers  were  able  to  purchase  Ayrshire 
cattle  on  practically  every  farm  in  the  district. 
Traveling  expenses  and  the  expense  of  collecting 
and  shipping  the  cattle  were  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  buyers  were  able  to  pay  larger 
prices  to  the  greater  satisfaction  of  themselves 
and  the  benefit  of  the  breeder. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  that  happened  in  the  Brockville  dis- 


trict where  a  large  lot  of  cows  were  shipped  to  a 
New  York  firm  for  dairy  purposes.  This  time  it 
was  the  Holstein  breed  that  was  selected  and  the 
prices  were  even  greater  than  the  Ayrshire  men 
in  Canada  realized  for  their  breed — which  is 
another  instance  where  the  stock  men  by  special- 
izing in  one  breed  were  able  to  make  sales  that 
would  not  otherwise  come  their  way.  When  one 
crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the  older  countries,  we 
see  the  advantages  of  communitive  breeding  even 
more  convincingly  demonstrated.    Buyers  flock 


from  all  over  the  world  to  buy  Ayrshires,  5 
horns,  and  Clydesdales  in  Scotland,  Guerneys  and 
Jerseys  in  the  Channels  Islands  and  many  other 
breeds  of  live  stock  which  are  bred  in  the  old 
world.  It  is  possible  that  one  could  secure  good 
animals  elsewhere  but  they  could  not  secure  them 
as  easily  or  in  as  great  numbers.  It  will  be  a 
great  day  for  California's  agriculture  when  all 
our  stock  men  in  each  district  will  specialize  as 
strongly  as  is  done  in  the  different  districts  in 
the  older  countries. 


The  Fertilization  of  Pastures. 


(By  Our  Associate  Editoe.] 

It  may  seem  strange  to  have  the  first  talk  upon 
the  fertilization  of  a  definite  crop  be  upon  the 
building  up  and  keeping  up  of  pastures,  but  now 
is  the  time  that  the  grass  is  getting  a  good  start 
and  a  good  time  for  fertilization,  and  fertilization 
of  many  pastures  seem  to  be  eminently  desirable. 

It  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  talk  much 
practice  upon  this  subject,  as  fertilization  of  any- 
thing except  citrus  fruits  is  rare  enough  here,  and 
fertilization  of  pasture  lands  done  just  about  not 
at  all.  Therefore  a  discussion  of  it  must  be  almost 
entirely  theory,  backed  up  by  practice  on  related 
crops,  and  any  application  of  the  theory  must  be 
somewhat  experimental. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  pastures  are  not 
fertilized  here.  One  is  that  pasture  land  is  gen- 
erally poor  land  and  used  for  a  cheap  crop,  and 
if  the  owner  does  not  fertilize  land  for  good  crops 
he  will  rarely  fertilize  land  producing  low-grade 
material.  Pastures  also  are  often  rough  land, 
therefore  would  be  hard  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to. 
And,  lastly,  the  owner  may  never  think  of  fertil- 
izing anything  and  have  no  accurate  idea  how  to 
begin  on  the  job  to  get  best  results. 

Value  of  Pasture. — A  basic  principle  of  fertili- 
zation is  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  crop  as 
related  to  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  Whether  the 
crop  be  high  grade  or  low  grade  matters  not.  If 
the  value  of  the  pasture  is  increased  appreciably 
above  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  fertilization  is 
good  business,  and  there  are  certain  things  that 
strongly  indicate  that  fertilization  of  pastures 
ought  to  be  profitable  wherever  the  pasture  is 
much  poorer  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  value  of  the  fer- 
tilizing material  in  the  forage  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  value  of  the  forage  itself,  therefore,  pro- 
vided the  fertilizer  could  be  well  used,  the  value 
of  the  pasture  increase  ought  to  be  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  fertilizing. 

In  the  second  place,  by  the  return  of  the  manure 
to  the  soil  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing elements  in  grass  goes  back  to  the  soil  for  the 
use  of  future  crops,  so  that  one  lot  of  the  fertilizer 
used  over  and  over  again  without  cost  or  trouble 
to  the  owner. 

The  third  thing  is  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
fertilizing  elements  in  the  grasses  have  to  be  ap- 
plied. A  little  extra  food  of  one  class  would  en- 
able a  lot  of  food  of  other  kinds  already  in  the 
soil  to  be  used. 

The  Limiting  Factor. — Why  crops  are  poor 
where  several  of  the  plant  foods  are  abundant  can 
be  easily  explained.  All  of  the  different  plant 
foods  are  necessary  for  a  normal  growth  and  a 
surplus  of  one  or  more  foods  has  no  effect  in  re- 
lieving the  deficiency  in  others.  Virgin  soils,  as 
explained  in  one  of  the  first  articles,  have  good 
supplies  of  available  food,  which  supplies  are  de- 
creased as  the  crops  are  removed.  Ultimately  this 
available  food  runs  short  and  the  crops  fall  off. 
but  this  shortage  does  not  occur  at  once  with  all 
foods,  only  one  or  two  become  deficient,  the  others 
in  good  supply  and  by  understanding  of  what 
foods  are  deficient  we  can  know  with  most  crops 
what  plant  food  to  apply  at  once. 

With  pastures,  then,  the  question  only  is,  what 
elements  are  lacking?  and  that  is  explained  by 
knowing  California  soil  characteristics  and  the 
methods  of  culture  that  have  been  followed. 

Of  the  five  main  materials  to  be  considered: 
lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  humus, 
lime  is  nearly  always  abundant  in  California  soils, 
except  Avhere  it  has  been  washed  out  through 
heavy  rains  or  irrigation.  Potash  is  abundant  and 
will  not  wash  out  very  quickly  and  is  likely  to  be 


quite  available,  so  there  is  not  much  probability 
of  that  being  the  limiting  factor.  Phosphoric  acid 
is  present  in  moderate  amounts  and  reserve  sup- 
plies are  plentiful  usually.  However,  cereals 
are  heavy  feeders  on  phosphates  and  there  is 
strong  possibility,  especially  on  former  grain  land, 
that  available  phosphoric  acid  is  too  scant  and 
that  a  light  dressing  of  some  available  phosphate 
is  evidently  worthy  of  trial. 

Australian  Experience. — Australian  soils  and 
climate  are  usually  much  like  those  of  California, 
and  Australian  practice  is  well  worthy  of  note. 
Fertilization  of  pastures  has  been  well  tried  out 
there  with  marked  results.  It  is  advised,  for  in- 
stance, on  any  pastures  needing  treatment  where 
there  is  a  regular  enough  rainfall  to  apply  either 
superphosphate  or  Thomas  slag,  or  basic  slag 
phosphate,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Almost  in- 
variably the  pastures  respond  readily  to  a  small 
application  of  one  or  the  other.  The  superphos- 
phate is  used  where  there  is  less  than  25  inches  of 
annual  rainfall  and  Thomas  phosphate  where  it  is 
greater. 

Land  which  had  been  under  grass  for  years  and 
produced  only  a  scanty  pasture  when  top  dressed 
with  phosphate  responded  in  a  marvelous  manner 
so  that  it  would  keep  from  two  to  four  times  the 
number  of  stock.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  changed  where  phos- 
phates were  applied,  more  clover  appearing,  which 
as  food  and  fertilizer  is  of  great  value.  The  cattle 
also  seem  to  enjoy  fertilized  spots  better  than  un- 
fertilized. One  example  of  fertilization  is  where 
200  pounds  of  Thomas  phosphate  was  applied  per 
acre,  the  cattle  kept  on  it  several  months  and 
then  removed.  In  several  months  more  in  early 
summer,  the  weight  of  the  grass  after  it  was  cut 
12  hours,  on  the  fertilized  portion  was  8.2  tons 
per  acre  and  on  the  unfertilized  1.8  tons. 

It  seems,  however,  that  California  soils  respond 
less  readily  to  phosphates  than  Australian,  as  su- 
perphosphate is  very  effective  on  wheat  in  most  of 
Australia  and  not  especially  effective  here,  and 
much  of  our  pasture  is  played  out  wheat  land. 
Nevertheless  150  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre  is  inexpensive,  would  very  probably  more 
than  pay,  and  is  more  than  worth  the  experiment. 

Humus  and  Nitrogen. — According  to  all  indica- 
tions, humus  and  nitrogen,  especially  the  former, 
are  the  weak  points  of  California  soils.  Soils  of 
interior  California  at  the  start  were  deficient  in 
humus.  Grain  farming  as  practiced  has  removed 
nitrogen  and  burned  up  the  humus  and  heavy 
pasturage  where  moisture  is  scant  has  done  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

While  little  if  any  fertilization  on  pastures  has 
been  done  in  California,  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  cereals  at  the  University  Farm  and  elsewhere 
shows  that  humus  is  what  is  lacking,  as  the  addi- 
tion of  phosphates,  potash,  lime,  and  nitrates  was 
of  only  moderate  benefit,  while  the  addition  of 
vegetable  matter  resulted  in  very  heavy  crops. 
On  many  ranches  also  where  stock  has  been  kept 
to  provide  plenty  of  manure,  in  spite  of  long  crop- 
ping to  grain  the  land  has  renewed  its  virgin 
vigor,  so  humus  evidently  is  the  solution  of  the 
matter. 

To  get  humus  a  good  growth  of  vegetation  is 
first  necessary,  and  for  this  the  application  of 
manure  or  some  commercial  fertilizer  is  desira- 
ble. After  that  the  reserves  of  food  in  the  soil, 
with  good  handling,  would  make  further  fertiliza- 
tion of  pastures  for  generations  unnecessary. 

The  first  material  suggested  to  apply  would  be 
gypsum.  This  is  not  especially  a  plant  food,  but  it 
is*  a  remarkably  fine  soil  stimulant  and  corrective, 

(Continued  on  Page  570.) 
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Rural  Co-operation  a  Remedy  for 

Trusts. 


[By  Hon.  David  Lubin,  of  California,  U.  S. 
Delegate  at  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy.] 

What  is  a  trust?  What  is  its  cause? 
What  is  its  function?   What  is  its  effect? 

The  trust  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  out- 
growth of  commercial  procedure,  evolved 
by  the  trend  of  twentieth  century  prog- 
ress. It  has  been  found  that  distribution 
can  be  effected  to  greater  economic  ad- 
vantage through  the  employment  of  com- 
bined capital  and  combined  skill  in  man- 
agement. It  is  a  form  of  co-operation.  It 
is  found  to  be  cheaper  to  collect,  handle 
and  distribute,  say,  10,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter under  one  fund  and  under  one  man 
agement,  than  it  would  be  to  have  this 
done  by  various  heterogeneous  agencies 
dealing,  say,  with  50  pounds  each.  If 
this  be  true,  it  must  follow  that  trusts 
are  an  economic  advantage,  that  they  are 
beneficent  institutions.  How,  then,  comes 
it  that  there  is  almost  universal  and  pro 
nounced  disapproval  of  them? 

It  is  because  its  mode  of  procedure  en- 
ables the  trust  to  follow  most  efficiently 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  This  en- 
hances its  returns  to  an  extent  which  en- 
ables it  at  the  start  to  confer  benefits  on 
both  seller  and  buyer,  benefits  which  it 
uses  as  a  subsidy  for  its  upbuilding.  So 
it  may  begin  by  increasing  the  returns 
to  the  producer  by  a  per  cent  and  re- 
ducing the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  a  per 
cent.  By  this  means  the  trust  tends  to 
eliminate  competitive  factors,  and  pres- 
ently finds  itself  in  a  position  to  assume, 
in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree,  the  func- 
tions of  a  monopoly.  It  then  finds  itself 
in  a  position  to  exert  its  power  effectively 
toward  gradually  lowering  the  price  it 
pays  to  the  producer  and  raising  the  price 
it  charges  the  consumer,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  commerce,  it  em- 
ploys this  power  to  conserve  and  promote 
its  interests.    In  the  course  of  time  the 


TREES 

Our  trees  lire  pedigreed  and  the  lient 
thnt  ear*  tmm  produce.  There  In  nlrendy 
a  «hortnKe  In  many  of  the  bent  ntnudard 
varieties.  While  we  are  sellinc  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  Is  ntlll  eoniplete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Perforated  Tree  Protectors 

The  only  Perforated  as 
well  as  the  only  practical 
Protector  on  the  market. 
Each  Protector  gives  you 
the  same  principle  that  Is 
used  In  a  lath  house;  as 
you  can  readily  see,  you 
have  a  small  lath  house 
about  each  tree,  which  In- 
sures you  the  very  best 
possible  growth  and  de- 
creases the  lQ£3  .  in  .  your 
tree  many  times  'the  cost 
of  the  wrap.  Can  you  af- 
ford to  plant  trees  and 
then  leave  them  exposed  to 
Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Blister- 
ing Sun,  Sand  Storms,  the 
Early  Frost  In  the  winter 
whil«  the  bark  Is  still  ten- 
der, also  some  being  skin- 
ned in  cultivation,  when 
for  about  a  penny  each  you 
could  protect  them?  Think 
It  over,  and  write  us  for 
prices  or  phone  us  your 
1S25. 

THE  EXPAN  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 

W  E.  CENTRAL  AVE.,  REDIANDS,  CAL. 


samples  and 
wants — Greene 


trust  begins  to  give  rise  to  antagonisms, 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  producer, 
due  to  the  lower  prices  he  is  compelled  to 
accept,  and  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  due  to  the  higher  prices  he  is 
compelled  to  pay. 

These  antagonisms  lead  to  conflict,  and 
from  time  to  time  efforts  are  made  by  the 
producers,  or  the  consumers,  or  by  both, 
to  overcome  the  evils  resulting  from  this 
system. 

The  trusts,  fearing  to  lose  ground,  then 
strengthen  their  position  by  "merging," 
by  combining  with  other  trusts;  and  this 
gives  them  the  strength  which  enables 
them  to  resist  all  attacks,  whether  they 
be  in  the  press,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  halls  of  legislation.  Thus  the  system 
of  the  trust  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  and 
to  grow  progressively,  consuming  un- 
justly not  only  the  legitimate  earnings 
of  the  people,  but  taking  from  them 
liberty  in  its  most  practical  form.  For 
while  the  flag  of  a  nation  is  a  symbol  of 
liberty  in  its  ideal  form,  the  dollar  in  the 
man's  pocket  is  an  evidence  of  liberty  in 
its  practical  form.  The  dollar  entitles  the 
owner  to  a  certain  measure  of  merchan- 
dise or  of  leisure.  Whoever  unjustly  de- 
prives the  owner  of  part  of  this  dollar  de- 
prives him  of  part  of  his  rights,  of  part  of 
his  liberty.  We  thus  see  that  the  per- 
sistence of  the  trust  system,  and  its  pro- 
gressive growth,  tends  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  rights  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty. 

Will  They  Pull  Together. — But  is 
there  not  a  remedy?  Are  not  the  farmers 
the  many  and  the  trusts  the  few?  If  the 
trust  may  exert  power  through  the  means 
of  accumulated  dollars,  may  not  the  farm- 
ers exert  the  power  which  their  great 
numbers  give  them?  Have  not  the  farm- 
ers influence  in  shaping,  molding,  enact- 
ing and  repealing  legislation?  Can  they 
not,  through  co-operative  action,  perform 
the  functions  of  the  trust  and  thus  set  It 
effectively  aside? 

The  American  farmers  certainly  could 
do  this  were  they  to  go  about  it  the  right 
way,  were  they  to  pull  together.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  In  the  early  days 
of  teaming  in  Arizona  I  once  accompanied 
a  "prairie  schooner,"  run  by  sixteen  mules, 
on  its  morning  journey  across  the  desert 
At  certain  intervals  the  driver  halted  for 
a  short  rest.  The  mules  traveled  along  at 
an  even  gait,  and  all  was  well  so  long  as 
they  were  proceeding  on,  but  the  trouble 
arose  in  restarting.  When  the  word  of 
command  was  given  the  leaders  would 
start  forward  and  the  wheelers  pull  back; 
at  the  next  attempt,  the  wheelers  would 
rush  forward  and  the  leaders  remain  sta- 
tionary, while  the  other  mules,  In  sym- 
pathy with  one  or  the  other  of  the  groups, 
neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  teamster,  un- 
til, by  some  lucky  chance,  the  disorganized 
efforts  terminated  in  a  harmonious  "pull 
together,"  when  the  "prairie  schooner" 
would  again  start  on  its  way.  "These  fool 
mules  will  soon  be  done  for,"  said  the 
driver,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  finl- 
mals,  "unless  we  can  get  them  to  pull 
together." 

And  so  with  the  farmers.  Agitations 
for  the  suppression  of  the  trusts  or  for  the 
cAffcrifrnent  of  their  power  crop  up  at  in- 
tervals; but  the  means  employed  toward 
that  end  are  ineffectual  because  inade- 
quate, and  they  are  inadequate  even  when 
the  means  proposed  promise  to  be  effect- 
ive, because  the  farmers  fail  to  act  in 
unison;  hence,  in  reality,  their  power  of 
numbers  is  of  no  avail. 

And  the  reason  for  this  becomes  ob- 
vious as  soon  as  we  marshal  the  facts  be- 
fore us  which  make  up  the  motive  that 
aims,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  conserva- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  at  the  abolition 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


HAWFERCOl 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


Mr.  Farmer 


When  you  are  sick,  "run  down",  "played  out", 
you  take  a  tonic  to  build  you  up  again,  don't  you? 
And  doesn't  it  put  ginger  and  renewed  life  into 
your  system?  Sure  it  does.  Now  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  your  soil  gets  "run  down", 
too?  IT  needs  a  tonic  if  you  would  have  it  do  its 
best.  And  the  tonic  it  needs  is  a  GOOD  fertilizer 
—the  BEST  fertilizer.  And  the  BEST  fertilizers 
on  the  market  today  are 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


They  Double  The  Dollars 


When  we  say  that  HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS 

are  the  best  we  are  not  indulging  in  superlatives 
merely  for  the  sake  of  talking.  We  mean  just 
what  we  say  and  we  can  PROVE  it. 

There's  a  HAWFERCO  FERTILIZER  for  every 
purpose.   And  each  fertilizer  is  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Orchardist,  why  don't  YOU  use  HAWFERCO 
FERTILIZERS  and  double  your  dollars? 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  on  the  Coast. 
Write  us  today  for  the  kind  of  fertilizer  you  need 
Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  St 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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of  the  trust.  Let  us  see  whether  we  can- 
not show  this  in  the  form  of  an  illustra- 
tion. 

An  Iixustbation  :  One  Cent  Versus 
$2000. — Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  trust 
buying  its  goods  from,  say,  50,000  farm- 
ers a.nd  selling  the  same  to  50,000  con- 
sumers. Now  suppose  that  this  trust, 
having  driven  away  competition  by  a  pe- 
riod of  overpaying  and  underselling,  after- 
ward finds  itself,  when  purchasing,  in  a 
position  to  levy  a  toll  equal  to  one  cent  a 
day  from  each  of  the  50,000  farmers,  this 
would  be  $500  a  day.  Then,  when  selling, 
it  also  levies  a  toll  of  one  cent  a  day  from 
each  of  the  50,000  consumers;  this  would 
be  another  $500  a  day.  The  $500  a  day 
from  the  farmers  and  $500  a  day  from  the 
consumers  would  be  $1000  a  day  gain  to 
the  trust. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  trust  is  enabled  to 
earn  a  per  cent  (let  us  say  1%)  on  its 
business  by  reason  of  its  economic  mode 
of  procedure,  apart  from  the  tolls  it  levies 
on  producers  and  consumers.  This  extra 
1%  would  again  be,  say,  $500  on  buying 
and  $500  on  selling,  or  an  additional 
$1000  a  day.  Thus  we  have  a  total  for 
the  trust  of  $2000  a  day  extra  profit  due  to 
its  special  mode  of  operation. 
The  case  would  then  stand  as  follows: 
One  cent  loss  a  day  to  the  individual 
farmer;  one  cent  loss  a  day  to  the  indi- 
vidual consumer,  and  $2000  gain  a  day  to 
the  trust. 

The  motive  actuating  the  farmer  or  the 
consumer  in  an  endeavor  to  do  away  with 
the  trust  would  be  the  loss  of  the  one  cent 
a  day;  whereas  the  trust,  in  its  efforts  to 
maintain  its  status  quo,  is  actuated  by  its 
desire  to  continue  its  extra  daily  income 
of  the  $2000.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  mo- 
tive on  the  one  hand,  as  compared  to  that 
on  the  other,  is  as  one  cent  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Need  we  be  surprised  that  the  seeming 
smallness  of  the  loss  to  the  individual 
farmer  and  consumer  so  dulls  their  in- 
centive to  action  as  to  preclude  united 
effort  for  the  remedy?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  incentive  which  actuates  the 
trust  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  and 
progress  of  its  system  is  so  pronounced, 
and  the  means  subject  to  its  control  so 
ample,  as  to  confer  on  it  that  degree  of 
strength  which  enables  it  to  persist  and 
to  render  itself  substantially  invincible. 
Thus  the  position  of  the  trust  seemingly 
rests  on  a  solid  foundation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  if  the  trust  continues  to  pursue  pro- 
gressively the  course  indicated,  it  must 
end  in  the  enslavement  of  the  people. 
One  trust  firmly  planted  and  growing 
gives  rise  to  the  upspringing  of  other 
trusts,  and  almost  imperceptibly  the  trust 
begins  to  apply  the  cinch;  tight,  tighter, 
tightest.  Until  at  last  we  have  the  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  trust  system. 
The  one  cent  loss  swells  to  5  ceni.s,  then 
to  10  cents,  then  to  25  cents,  then  to  50 
cents,  then  to  revolution,  then  to  hell.  It 
may  take  time;  it  may  take  much  time, 
but  the  trust  must  inevitably  bring  about 
economic  slavery  for  all  the  people,  and 
economic  slavery  must,  in  the  long  run, 
give  rise  to  political  slavery. 

The  Lesson  of  Old  Rome. — If  this  con- 
clusion is  justified  it  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  a 1  most  singular  situation,  a 
situation  which  no  patriotic  American  can 
afford  to  ignore,  for  it  means  more  than 
a  mere  temporary  question  of  higher  cost 
of  living;  more  than  a  mere  passing  inci- 
dent in  economic  history.  What  does  it 
mean? 

It  means  that  there  is  a  cause  at  work 
which,  if  not  neutralized,  if  allowed  to 
persist  and  to  accentuate  itself,  must 
ultimately  obliterate  popular  government 
and  destroy  the  American  Republic,  en- 
tailing a  process  of  ruthless  uprooting  al- 
most unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. 


It  means  that  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  consumer  are  being  continu- 
ously bled  by  an  omnipresent  leech,  the 
trust;  and  this  trust  is  but  another  name 
for  a  system  similar,  in  our  day,  to  that 
which  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
old  Rome.  Let  us  hear  what  the  eminent 
German  writer,  Kalthoff,  has  to  say  on 
this  matter  in  his  work,  "The  Rise  of 
Christianity."  Speaking  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  farmer  in  ancient  Rome,  he 
says: 

"The  noble  Roman  becomes  a  relentless 
exploiter  of  the  poor  peasant.  He  is  a 
speculator  on  a  grand  scale  and  menaces 
the  State.  There  is  no  political  and  social, 
and  certainly  no  religious  or  ethical  re- 
sistance to  the  evils  of  this  great  concen- 
tration of  capital.  The  capitalistic  accu- 
mulation on  an  agrarian  basis  has  the 
whole  power  Of  the  State  at  its  disposal 
at  Rome — the  army,  the  fleet,  the  law  and 
the  government.  So  the  great  serpent 
that  is  to  strangle  the  finest  strength  of 
Rome,  its  peasantry,  brings  its  coils  closer 
and  closer  together." 

And  let  us  ask  what  was  the  end  of  it 
all.  Listen  a  moment  to  what  Tiberius 
Gracchus  said: 

"The  wild  beast  has  its  cavern  and  its 
den;  every  one  of  them  has  its  place  of 
refuge.  But  those  who  are  called  the 
lords  of  the  earth  have  nothing  left  but 
light  and  sunshine.  There  is  not  a  stone 
that  they  can  call  their  own  and  lay  their 
weary  heads  to  rest  on." 

"And,"  resumes  the  author,  "every  effort 
to  reform  the  situation  in  the  Roman 
world  completely  failed." 

Failed,  because  by  killing  off  the  inde- 
pendent, land-owning  farmer  of  old  Rome 
this  cause  undermined  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed the  foundation  of  popular  govern- 
ment. For,  be  it  remembered,  the  State 
may  be  compared  to  a  tripod  of  which  one 
of  the  supports  is  labor,  another  com- 
merce, and  the  third  agriculture.  The 
first  two  are  mainly  urban,  and  form  the 
progressive  and  radical  elements,  at  con- 
stant strife  with  one  another,  and  at 
strife  with  the  third,  the  farmers  of  the 
nation,  the  conservative  element.  For, 
just  as,  in  a  boiler  and  engine,  the  gov- 
ernor controls  the  supply  of  steam,  so,  in 
the  State,  the  rural,  conservative  element 
holds  in  check  the  progressive  urban,  and 
thus  conserves  the  State.  It  thus  followed 
that  when  old  Rome  had  killed  her  con- 
servatives, her  independent  farmers,  by 
driving  them  off  the  land  and  replacing 
them  by  renters,  she  killed  the  very  ele- 
ment necessary  to  her  existence. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  surely  old  Rome 
offers  no  criterion;  for  what  comparison' 
can  be  made  between  the  farmer  of  old 
Rome  and  the  automobile-owning,  well-to- 
do  American  farmer? 

Nevertheless,  Rome  certainly  does  offer 
a  criterion,  for  does  not  history  repeat 
itself?  The  trusts  have  not  yet  had  time 
enough  to  bring  to  a  culmination  the  evils 
their  continued  operation  must  ultimately 
produce;  but  we  can  all  see  that  they  were 
more  efficient  twenty  years  ago  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  more  effi- 
cient ten  years  ago  than  twenty  years  ago; 
and  are  they  not  more  efficient  today  than 
ten  years  ago?  And  may  we  not  expect 
them  to  be  yet  more  efficient  as  time  goes 
along? 

The  Strenoth  of  the  Nation. — What 
then;  is  not  efficiency  a  merit?  No,  not  in 
this  case;  on  the  contrary.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  Monroe  Doctrines,  of  navies,  of  .for- 
tifications, and  of  other  devices  for 
strengthening  the  nation  so  long  as  t^ie 
trusts  crawl  up  on  the  efficiency  platform. 
Just  let  the  trusts  get  the  death  grip  in 
earnest  on  the  American  farmer;  that 
death  grip  which  they  will  surely  obtain 
if  not  effectively  prevented,  and  then  all 
props  for  strengthening  the  nation  will 
prove  but  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon, 
(To  Be  Continued  ) 


is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
that,  one 

BUT 

it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out- it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  Special 
fertilizer  for  (he  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  loil  and  gives  you 

r  crop  of  better  quality. 

Write  lo-day  (or  out  FREE  BOOKS  ol  f.ct.  giving  lull 
information  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Largest  manufacturer* 
Bone  Chare 


ol  Fert, Inert.  Poultry  Foods  and 
al  on  the  Paeinc  Coatt. 


TREE  SUPPORT 


Excelsior  Hook 
for  Citrus  and 
otmcr  light 

PROPPING  Lt 

flOOKS  ARE  MADE  OF  FLAT 
(T  GALVANIZED  StEELJ%  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 
ro/t  dccimous  prop- 

-  PING  AND  TRAINING 
ok  Sit  WING 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.B.  Pomona,  Gal.: 


Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock     -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


Bench  Grafted  Resistant  Vines 

ONE  YEAR  OLD.   STRONG  AND  VIGOROUS.    GOOD  UNIONS. 
WE  CAN  MAKE  DELIVERY  WITHIN  SIXTY  DAYS. 

Our  specialty,  Heavy  Bearing  Petit  Syrah  from  selected  cut- 
tings. Also  large  stocks  of  Zinfandel,  Serine,  Alicante  Bouschct, 
Grand  Noir  Colombar  and  Palomino.  Cornichon,  Muscat,  Tokay 
and  Seedless. 

Grafted  Franquette  and  Concord  Walnut  Trees. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  California 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  injure  the  bark,  and  are  In  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  $13.50  per  1O0O  f.o.b.  I, on  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

2435  10  A  ST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM" 

For  safe  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Marker  Street,  Sin  Francisco 
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The  Dry-Farming  Congress 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcrai.  Press  by 
E.  A.  Howes,  University  of  Nevada.] 

The  International  Dry  Farming  Congress 
at  Lethbridge  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
At  that  it  will  hold  no  mean  position  as  to 
record  for  it  has  been  voted  the  greatest 
of  its  kind  that  has  been.  As  an  exhibi- 
tion of  agricultural  produets  alone  it  has 
never  been  paralleled,  and,  its  scope  being 
international,  its  influence  is  bound  to  be 
world-wide.  The  exhibits  were  so  varied 
and  extensive  that  one  was  forced  to  pause 
and  consider  the  motive  back  of  all  this 
vast  display,  to  entertain  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  motive  was  as  educational  as 
it  was  commercial.  This  means  commer- 
cial in  its  broadest  sense,  of  course,  in  that 
the  great  displays,  built  up  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  seemed 
primarily  intended  to  boost  the  respective 
states  or  provinces  from  whence  they  came. 
As  one  prominent  delegate  said:  "This 
sort  of  thing  will  go  just  so  far,  and  the 
inevitable  reaction  will  contain  hope  for 
improvement  in  the  educational  factor." 

Of  the  addresses  one  cannot  say  too 
much,  and  an  example  was  set  which 
future  conventions  may  well  follow.  In- 
stead of  a  sparse  audience  listening  with 
broad  expression  to  a  long  recital  of  dry 
reports  which  have  place  only  as  bulletins, 
Lethbridge  saw  a  crowded  auditorium,  the 
crowd  responding  as  only  an  interested 
crowd  can,  to  short,  concise  and  eminently 
practical  addresses  from  men  of  wide  re- 
pute in  the  field  of  agriculture.  For  be  it 
known  the  Dry  Farm  Congress  does  not 
limit  itself  to  the  scope  indicated  in  its 
name,  but  essays  to  handle  agriculture  in 
its  broadest  sense.  It  is  true  that  some 
few  of  the  speeches  were  very  much  like 
colonization  boosts,  but  these  were  excep- 
tions, very  few  of  the  speakers  having  ' '  an 
axe  to  grind."  The  most  outstanding  ad- 
dress was  one  given  by  the  Persian  diplo- 
mat from  Washington — a  speech  of  won- 
derful eloquence  and  oratorical  power — yet 
withal  one  of  practical  interest,  in  that  the 
speaker  carried  his  audience  to  a  history 
of  dry  farming  3,000  years  old. 

The  fact  that  most  impressed  the  writer 
was  that  the  delegates  and  speakers  did 
not  handle  the  problem  of  dry  farming 
as  those  having  authority  but  rather  as 
seekers  after  knowledge.  Dry  farming 
presents  so  many  varied  conditions  that 
any  rules  laid  down  can  only  be  relative. 
However,  from  a  host  of  witnesses,  the 
writer  has  culled  some  pertinent  facts  that 


ATTENTION ! 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 

Dixon,  HI. 


may  be  of  general  value  and  worthy  of 
publication  by  the  Rural  Press. 

Crops. — Turkey  Red  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  winter  wheat  for  dry  farming. 
It  should  be  sown  on  summer  fallowed  land 
three  pecks  to  the  acre.  Of  the  sprint: 
wheats  the  Durum  types  succeed  best  and 
may  be  sown  on  fallow  of  the  previous 
year,  four  pecks  to  the  acre.  Other  early 
spring  wheats  do  fairly  well  when  once 
established.  Winter  rye  is  a  pretty  sure 
crop,  sown  five  or  six  pecks  to  the  acre. 
The  following  quantities  of  other  grains 
may  be  sown:  Spelt,  five  pecks;  Oats, 
four  pecks;  Flax,  two  pecks;  Peas,  five 
pecks;  Alfalfa,  six  pounds.  Whenever 
practicable  drill  sowing  should  be  followed. 

Cultivation. — The  aim  should  be  to 
break  the  soil  when  it  has  the  largest 
amount  of  moisture  in  it,  say  up  to  July 
L  It  may  then  be  broken  deeply  and  with 
a  minimum  of  power.  Breaking  when  the 
soil  is  dry  calls  for  increase  in  the  power 
used  and  generally  causes  a  decrease  in 
production.  Besides  there  is  smaller  chance 
of  sod  decay.  Plowing  should  be  at  least 
six  inches  deep,  the  succeeding  plowings 
being  a  little  deeper.  Depth  varies  on 
different  areas  but  the  greatest  danger 
lies  in  plowing  too  shallow.  After  plow- 
ing one  cannot  have  too  much  surface 
cultivation  of  the  fallow  land,  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  hold  the  moisture.  Har- 
row the  ground  quickly  after  plowing  and 
after  every  considerable  rain.  Then  when 
the  next  spring  opens,  get  on  the  ground 
as  quickly  as  practicable  and  harrow  to 
prevent  loss  of  moisture.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  gain  from  using  a  packer 
on  fall  cultivated  land.  This  treatment 
does  not  tend  to  catch  the  maximum  of 
water  and  hold  it,  and  in  almost  every 
case  fall  and  winter  precipitation  will  take 
care  of  the  packing  end  of  the  problem. 

Under  dry  farm  conditions  the  crop 
should  be  harrowed  at  least  twice  between 
sprouting  and  harvesting  of  the  grain,  the 
first  just  after  the  grain  begins  to  show, 
unless  in  the  cases  of  alfalfa  or  flax  when 
the  young  plants  should  be  a  few  inches 
high. 

Rotation. — This  seems  to  be  largely  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  the  rules  vary 
with  the  amount  of  precipitation.  Summer 
fallow  has  the  first  place,  followed  by 
winter  wheat  or  other  winter  crop.  It  is 
then  possible,  by  discing  alone,  to  follow 
this  by  a  crop  of  flax.  One  grain  crop 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  follow  another  grain 
crop  immediately.  The  frequency  of  fal- 
lowing will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  precipitation  available,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  weed  eradication.  There  should 
be  a  definite  aim  to  build  up  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil. 

Stock. — There  was  a  prevailing  senti- 
ment that  dry  farming  should  include  stock 
raising.  By  this  means  much  of  what  was 
taken  from  the  soil  could  be  returned  to  it 
and  the  soil  products  could  be  utilized 
right  on  the  farm.  A  subject  for  experi- 
ment is  the  growth  of  soiling  crops  for 
stock  maintenance  upon  the  dry  farm. 
Another  important  question  is  the  best 
manipulation  of  the  manure  resulting  from 
the  keeping  of  stock. 

Seed. — It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the 
seed  grown  under  dry  farm  conditions  was 
of  the  best  quality  and  was  suitable  for 
seed  purposes  when  carried  to  more  humid 
countries.  Also  the  seed  thus  grown  was 
bound  to  be  free  from  most  noxious  weed 
seeds,  due  to  the  cultivation  necessarily 
practised.  Much  is  still  problematical  as 
to  the  best  method  of  growing  alfalfa  in 
sub-humid  climates. 

Next  year  the  Congress  meets  in  Okla- 
homa. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  at- 
tendance will  come  from  these  western 
states  where  dry  farming  problems  are 
vital  in  their  importance. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  yon  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


^  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES 

Vme  oar  High  Grad>  0-14-9  mixture  non  with  cover  crop  for  green  ma- 
nuring.    Splendid  for  fruiting  next  rear. 

Fertilisrra  of  all  kinds.  Dried  Blood.  Tankage.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate 
of  Potask,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO  FACTORY  near 
Marlines,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


Merino 
BranD' 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GCANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

I  GEO.  C.  ROE  DING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


with 

LIME  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURS  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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Chico  Plant  Introduction  Garden. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  Chico  Plant  Introduction  Garden  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  dealing 
with  scientific  agriculture  in  California, 
also  important  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  was  established  and  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  out  new  varieties  of 
plants  that  might  be  of  economic  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  to  propagate 
them  for  distribution  to  private  parties 
for  trial  anywhere  in  the  country  that 
they  might  thrive. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  plants  tried  out 
and  propagated  for  distribution  at  the 
Garden  are  those  gathered  by  collectors 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  unknown 
or  untried  in  this  country.  To  a  limited 
extent  hybrids  also  are  grown,  but  these 
are  generally  sent  from  Washington  or 
whatever  other  place  the  Government 
plant  breeders  are  working,  instead  of 
being  originated  on  the  place. 

The  superintendent  of  the  ranch  is  R. 
L.  Beagles,  and  there  are  also  several  oth- 
ers on  the  staff  residing  permanently  on 
the  grounds,  although  many  other  Govern- 
ment agricultural  investigators  also  make 

Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTOS,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Treea  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

'Tor  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  it  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLAKKSTOS,  WASH. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


249  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


it  their  headquarters  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  every  year. 

The  institution  was  started  only  eight 
years  ago.  in  1904,  and  so  is  yet  fairly 
young.  There  are  several  other  sister  in- 
stitutions in  the  country,  but  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  to  the  aver- 
age farmer.  Two  of  the  others  are  in 
Florida,  but  are  concerned  mainly  with 
subtropical  plants.  Another  is  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  and  others  are  being  estab- 
lished at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  South 
Dakota,  so  as  yet  this  has  a  climate  and 
location  that  will  give  it  greater  possi- 
bilities than  others.  At  Ames,  Iowa,  still 
another  Garden  is  operated,  but  in  con- 
nection with  an  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  not  independently. 

The  Chico  Garden  comprises  SO  acres 
of  fine  sediment  soil,  and  from  climate 
and  soil  can  produce  very  abundantly.  It 
is  irrigated  by  pumping. 

Isiportant  DiscovEsrES. — It  is  not  at  all 
in  the  line  of  work  of  the  Garden  to  try 
out  new  methods  of  culture  of  crops,  new 
methods  of  pest  control,  and  so  on.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  test  out  new  varieties, 
and  of  this  some  interesting  things  can 
lie  found. 

To  the  person  looking  for  something 
very  new.  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  on  the  place  is  the  jujube,  the  Chi- 
nese date,  so-called.  Superficially  this  re- 
sembles more  or  less  the  plum  in  the 
shape  of  leaf,  shape  of  fruit  and  of  pit. 
For  eating  purposes,  however,  it  differs 
widely  from  plums,  having  a  crisp  flesh, 
quite  sweet  but  dry,  and  with  a  flavor 
different  from  most  everything  else.  Ap- 
parently the  fruit  should  ship  fresh  ex- 
tremely well  and  bear  handling  that  would 
ruin  the  ordinary  stone  fruit,  but  this 
lias  to  be  tried.  When  dry  the  jujube  is 
very  attractive,  and  from  that  condition 
gets  the  name  of  date,  though  resembling 
not  at  all  ordinary  dates.  The  tree  grows 
well  and  bears  at  two  to  three  years. 
Most  of  the  other  promising  fruits  are 
along  the  line  of  more  known  varieties. 
Among  them  are  several  varieties  of 
peaches  and  nectarines. 

Dwarf  plants  are  generally  of  practical- 
ly no  economic  importance  to  the  ordinary 
farmer  in  this  country,  but  a  dwarf  lemon 
has  been  obtained  which  promises  to  be 
quite  good  for  dooryard  use  at  least,  and 
may  thrive  where  ordinary  varieties  are 
not  especially  good.  A  few  trees  were 
secured  some  time  ago  and  not  only  bore 
very  abundantly,  but  the  lemons  were  of 
ordinary  size  and  excellent  quality.  For 
the  amount  of  foliage  the  production  is 
heavy,  and  these  trees  are  being  grown 
this  year  out  of  doors  to  see  how  much 
the  dwarf  habit  will  be  overcome  under 
field  conditions. 

An  exceptionally  good  olive  from  Tunis 
has  been  secured,  not  for  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  very  little  value,  but,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  several  leading  nurserymen, 
as  a  stock  through  its  vigor  and  resist- 
ance to  adverse  conditions.  For  the 
stone  fruits  a  Chinese  peach  also  gives 
indications  of  being  an  excellent  stock, 
and  most  of  a  small  orchard  there  is 
grafted  upon  it. 

Quite  a  number  of  Russian  grapes  have 
been  tried  out.  Few  kinds  of  grapes  are 
flourishing  economically  here  in  Califor- 
nia, however  well  they  do  culturally;  so 
new  promising  varieties  may  not  neces- 
sarily arouse  great  interest.  Among 
these  grapes,  however,  are  some  black 
seedless  ones,  which  are  larger  than  the 
Thompson's  Seedless,  of  excellent  flavor 
and  bear  well. 

A  description  of  other  possibilities,  an- 
nuals, perennials,  field  and  orchard  crops 
would  be  tedious  and  of  no  special  value. 
Practically  all  kinds  of  plants  are  tried 
out,  ornamental  as  well  as  edible.  When 
the  climate  is  a  little  too  severe  on  them 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Saved  Your  Fruit  Last  Winter 

A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Prompt  Delivery 


ORDERS  NOW  TAKEN  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

510  BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


This   illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees     Grape  Vines     Fig  Trees 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    We  grow 
a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES. 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties. 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free. 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS — 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc., 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres.  P.  O.  Box  615, 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy.  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Reliable  Three. 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 

ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 
SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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they  are  grown  under  glass  and  sent  to  a 
more  tropical  climate  for  actual  field  trial. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection 
that  only  the  hardiest  varieties  of  avo- 
cado have  shown  a  fair  resistance  to 
•winter's  cold  at  Chico,  which  indicates 
that  a  person  should  be  quite  careful  of 
his  location  and  of  the  varieties  before 


the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower — 

It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could_  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  (or  the  stencilled  brand 
and  'ead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  lollars  xn 
acre. 


Write  Dept.  O  'or  Free 
Booklet. 


Established  1871 


Seeds  Plant  Co 

326-328-330  SO  MAJN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill,  California. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  PLACE 
"~v"^r*N  Get  my  free  Book 

4<>S  TREES-SHRUBS- 
■^V^       VINES  <£  PLANTS. 

Mention  th  is  Paper 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plant*,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
(2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  CaJL 


making  plantings  of  this  fruit  in  the  big 
valley. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
cactus  of  possible  economic  importance, 
some  of  which  is  absolutely  thornless  and 
others  thorny.  Practically  all  of  this 
cactus  is  of  natural  varieties.  Since  such 
widespread  distribution  has  been  made  of 
these  cacti  and  they  have  been  tried  out 
so  thoroughly  by  private  growers  else- 
where, little  is  now  being  done  to  dis- 
tribute this  plant,  and  the  work,  is  being 
especially  directed  toward  securing  good 
fruiting  varieties.  A  normal  unforced 
growth  of  good  forage  varieties  is  from 
25  to  30  tons  on  the  Chico  grounds. 

Important  Notice. — For  the  sake  of 
preventing  waste  of  effort  of  readers  and 
annoyance  to  the  management  at  Chico, 
it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  no  ap- 
plication for  plants  on  trial  should  be 
made  to  the  Plant  Introduction  Garden 
itself,  but  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try at  Washington,  D.  C.  No  plants  will 
be  sent  from  application  to  the  Garden. 

The  plants  that  are  sent  out  are  not 
by  any  means  of  proven  worth,  but  only 
for  test  purposes,  and  as  only  a  few  of 
the  plants  tried  can  be  of  great  value, 
the  chances  are  against  getting  anything 
especially  desirable,  though  it  is  only  by 
having  plants  distributed  widely  to  per- 
sons who  will  look  after  them  that  they 
can  be  given  a  fair  and  conclusive  test. 
Once  a  variety  is  proven  to  be  of  good 
value,  and  has  been  given  a  good  start 
in  propagation,  the  work  of  the  Garden 
on  it  is  over,  and  economic  propagators 
may  take  charge  of  it. 

The  work  of  growing  and  distributing 
trial  plants  is  increasing  in  importance 
and  quantity  rapidly,  now  that  the  Gar- 
den is  well  established  and  in  running 
order.  Last  season  something  like  30,000 
plants  and  cuttings,  etc.,  were  sent  out. 
The  coming  season  there  will  be  avail- 
ahle  approximately  200,000  plants,  cut- 
tings, or  packages  of  seed,  and  about 
50,000  grape  cuttings  as  well,  although 
this  is  probably  many  more  than  will  be 
needed. 

Success  with  Cobs. — A  little  thing 
aside  from  the  question  of  new  varieties 
that  deserves  attention  from  alfalfa  grow- 
ers and  owners  of  irrigated  land  is  the 
way  corn  has  been  shown  to  yield  when 
well  cared  for.  Some  corn  was  grown 
this  summer  on  old  alfalfa  land,  about 
three  acres.  There  were  a  number  of 
varieties  of  corn,  including  hybrids;  some 
was  excellent  producing  corn,  some  only 
fair  to  middling.  Just  what  ought  to 
be  considered  ordinarily  good  care  was 
given;  that  is,  the  ground  was  thorough- 
ly plowed  and  cross-plowed  10  inches  deep, 
and  harrowed  and  put  in  nice  loose  con- 
dition before  planting.  The  corn  was 
put  in  ZVa  feet  each  way,  cultivated  four 
or  five  times  and  irrigated  twice.  The 
average  yield  of  all  varieties  was  between 
60  and  70  bushels  per  acre  of  shelled 
corn.  The  best  variety  was  a  hybrid  of 
California  yellow  flint  and  Eastern  yel- 
low dent,  which  ran  100  bushels  per  acre, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fodder  secured.  The 
labor  cost  was  about  $8  per  acre.  At 
$2  per  hundred  that  means  about  $60  per 
acre,  plus  value  of  fodder,  and  the  laifd 
was  just  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  sandy 
loam  bottom-land  after  alfalfa  had  been 
on  it  four  years.  D.  J.  W. 


A  clergyman,  in  a  discourse  on  the 
transitory  nature  of*e*arthly  things,  said: 
"Look  at  the  great  cities  of  antiquity: 
where  are  they  now?  Why,  some  of  them 
have  perished  so  completely  that  it  is 
probable  they  never  existed!" 


Henry  Wheatley,  of  Napa,  is  importing 
a  carload  of  pure-bred  Shire  mares  from 
England.  The  shipment  is  expected  to 
arrive  about  January  1st. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  moiled  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  i  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  Its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don 't  invest  in 
an  outfit  till  yousend  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 

|21l  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


FOR  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Fine  thrifty,  eight  months  old  plants,  now  running  from  8  to  20  Inches  high. 

WASHINGTON  NAVEL,  VALENCIA  LATE  ORANGE 

Eureka  I.emon  and  Marsh  Seedless 
Grapefruit  trees  budded  from  Pedigreed  trees  with  records  for  quallty 
aud  quantity. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  189S) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 
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Irrigation  Project  in  Lassen. 

Plans  are  practically  complete  for  com- 
mencement of  work  on  the  Baxter  Creek 
canal,  which  is  to  irrigate  18,000  acres 
of  land  in  Honey  Lake  valley  in  Lassen 
county.  The  work  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  Snow-Moody  Development  Co., 
which  recently  completed  an  irrigation 
system  in  Utah  covering  40,000  acres  and 
other  similar  enterprises  in  other  States. 
It  is  said  the  development  company  has 
no  stock  to  sell  and  its  plan  is  not  to 
require  any  cash-down  payment  nor  to 
ask  the  farmers  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
principal  until  1916,  when  graduated  pay- 
ments of  so  much  per  acre  per  year  will 
be  collected,  but  with  such  easy  terms 
that  the  payments  will  cover  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  with  interest  at  6%.  The 
system  when  completed  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  greatly  increased  land  values. 


Grasshoppers — Timely  Warning. 

George  Marchbank,  county  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Madera,  has  issued  a 
warning  to  the  farmers  of  that  county  to 
beware  of  grasshoppers  next  season,  as- 
serting that  during  his  travels  over  the 
territory  he  discovered  that  grasshopper 
eggs  are  alarmingly  plentiful  in  the  sec- 
tions where  the  insects  did  much  damage 
in  the  past.  The  eggs,  states  Mr.  March- 
bank,  are  deposited  along  the  shady  side 
of  irrigating  ditch  banks  at  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  and  the  first  warm  weather  of 
summer  will  convert  them  into  hungry 
hoppers. 

Two  ways  of  averting  the  threatened 
plague  are  suggested  by  the  Commission- 
er. One  is  to  plow  the  ground  over 
lightly  where  the  eggs  are  located.  This 
will  expose  the  eggs  to  the  elements, 
which  will  destroy  them.  The  other  is 
to  plow  deeply.  This  will  bury  the  eggs 
and  smother  them.  Mr.  Marchbank  is 
certain  that  if  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  is  not  put  into  practice,  San  Joa- 
quin valley  crops  will  suffer  severely  next 
season. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Dill  Bros.,  of  Clements,  San  Joaquin 
county,  recently  purchased  from  Sapping- 
ton  &  Brockman,  of  Centralia,  Mo.,  the 
famous  four-year-old  jack  "Black  Jim." 
This  jack  stands  16  hands  and  weighs 
close  to  1500  pounds.  Before  coming  to 
California  "Black  Jim"  was  rated  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  jacks  in  Missouri. 

Miller  &  Lux,  of  San  Francisco,  have 
purchased  from  the  J.  G.  James  Co.,  late 
owners  of  the  Tranquility  colonoy,  2000 
head  of  cattle,  which  will  be  distributed 
on  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranches  near  Los 
Banos  in  Merced  county. 

Charges  are  made  that  some  ranchers 
of  Stanislaus  county  are  shipping  many 
carcasses  of  three  and  four-day-old  calves 


to  the  bay  cities  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inspectors  of  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  consign  their  unlawful  ship- 
ments to  stations  in  the  suburbs  of  those 
cities,  where  delivery  is  taken  by  unscrup- 
ulous dealers.  Selling  veal  under  four 
weeks  old  is  contrary  to  the  city  ordi- 
nance and  seller  and  buyer  are  held 
equally  responsible. 

Orland,  Glenn  county,  contributed  no 
less  than  41,223  pounds  of  the  turkey  con- 
sumed by  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  dur 
ing  Thanksgiving.  Corning,  Tehama 
county,  however,  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  shipments  from  that  point  last 
year  averaging  fifteen  tons  a  day  for  sev- 
eral days  before  the  great  feast,  while 
one  day  the  amount  shipped  reached  21 
tons. 

Stockmen  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
complain  that  already  cattle  and  sheep 
are  beginning  to  suffer  for  the  lack  of 
feed,  explaining  that  the  rainfall  to  date 
has  been  barely  sufficient  to  do  more  than 
start  the  grass  sprouting,  and  unless  an- 
other downfall  comes  along  soon  there 
will  be  a  winter  shortage. 


Prize  Winners  at  Oakland  Show. 

At  the  Oakland  Poultry  Show  last  week 
the  following  carried  off  most  of  the 
prizes  in  the  leading  utility  classes: 

Plymouth  Rocks — J.  M.  Montgomery, 
Oakland;  L.  N.  Cobbledick,  Oakland; 
Lidstone  &  Penn,  Napa;  G.  L.  Hawley, 
Madera,  and  A.  A.  Bamford,  Gardena. 

White  Leghorns  —  California  Chicken 
Co.,  Mayfield;  Schmidt  &  Gunther,.  Sun- 
nyvale. 

Orpingtons — Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Liver- 
more;  W.  K.  Ingram,  Oakland;  W.  S. 
Macy,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Hagedorn,  Fruitvale. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  —  Goodacre  Bros., 
Compton;  W.  W.  Hirsch,  Irvington;  Jas. 
Stansfield,  Fruitvale. 

Brown  Leghorns  —  Wm.  A.  French, 
Stockton,  and  C.  A.  Steinberger,  San 
Francisco. 


Oroville  Orange  and  Olive  Show. 

During  the  week  Oroville  has  held  its 
second  annual  Orange  and  Olive  Exposi- 
tion, which  was  pronounced  an  immense 
success.  The  name  of  the  fixture,  how- 
ever, does  not  adequately  describe  the 
scope  of  the  show,  as  in  addition  to  or- 
anges and  olives,  most  of  the  varied  prod- 
ucts of  Butte  county  were  exhibited,  in- 
cluding poultry,  rice  and  babies.  The  lat- 
ter is  reported  to  be  a  bumper  crop  of  the 
finest  quality. 


Raisin  Reports. 

Several  lots  of  Thompson  raisins  have 
been  purchased  in  the  Dinuba  district  of 
Tulare  county  for  4%  cents,  and  Muscats 


(Continued  on  Page  578. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  books  we  have 
ever  published.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  should  send  for  this  Guide, 
as  it  contains  some  very  useful  infor- 
mation. 

Will  be  ready  for  delivery  about 
Christmas,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  address. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO., 
117  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


I  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

S3!  S.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCtf. 


""THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
"Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIGS 


BLACK    MISSION,     CALIMYRNA,     WHITE  ADRIATIC 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE  AND  OUR  TREES  ARE  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN. 
THEY  ARE  WELL  ROOTED  AND  UNINJURED  BY  FROST-    Write  for  our  Pamphlet  on  "FIGS." 


2525  TULARE  ST. 


Main  Office 


FRESNO,  California 
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Nevada  at  the  International. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Professor  E.  A.  Howes. 

The  Nevada  Experiment  Station  is  de- 
termined to  attract  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion, eastward  as  well  as  toward  the  coast. 
The  latest  move  is  to  send,  on  November 
26th,  a  stock-judging  team  to  enter  the 
competition  featured  by  the  Chicago 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  show.  Teams 
of  five  students  from  many  agricultural 
colleges  will  judge  several  classes  each 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  plac- 
ing the  awards  and  giving  reasons  for 
such  placings.  Points  will  be  awarded 
on  judgment  and  on  reasons  and  the  team 
securing  the  largest  aggregate  of  points 
will  be  winner.  There  will  also  be  indi- 
vidual scores  kept. 

The  International  Stock  Show  is  twelve 
years  old  and  every  year  has  been  a  year 
of  growth  and  development,  until  it  is  now 
the  largest  show  of  pure-bred  farm  animals 
in  the  world.  It  is  truly  international  in 
character,  a  large  part  of  the  exhibits  each 
year  coming  from  beyond  the  Canadian 
border.  One  year  King  Edward  sent  an 
exhibit  of  shire  horses  from  England,  and 
every  year  the  judge  of  the  most  import- 
ant fat  steer  classes  has  come  from  the 
British  Isles. 

Nevada  Experiment  Station  has  been 
known  for  some  time  as  the  home  of  a 
rather  select  company  of  live  stock.  Not 
all  the  leading  breeds  and  classes  are 
represented,  it  is  true,  but  what  the  visitor 
sees  there  is  generally  high  class  material. 
The  assembling  and  developing  of  these 
animals  of  outstanding  quality  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  and  the  stables 
contain  tangible  evidences  of  what  can  be 
done  by  proper  care  and  selection.  The 
station  barns  are  close  to  the  college  and 
the  students  in  animal  husbandry  have 
received  their  training  in  direct  contact 
with  the  improvement  that  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  station  stock.  The  progress 
made  by  the  animal  husbandry  department 
of  the  Experiment  Station  work  has  been 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  stock- 
men of  Nevada.  It  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  writer  to  listen,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  earnest  commendations  of  the 
good  work  carried  on.  That  the  interest 
of  the  stockmen  is  not  confined  to  mere 
words  is  evidenced  by  the  gifts  of  choice 
animals  at  one  time  and  another  made  to 
the  station. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
there  must  be  a  master  mind  back  of  the 
progress  mentioned.  Wherever  we  find 
such  evidences  of  improvement  in  number 
and  quality  we  may  be  sure  that  the  results 
have  not  been  mere  accidents,  that  there 
was  intelligent  conceptions  of  what  was 
necessary,  and  that  careful  and  painstak- 
ing efforts  to  transform  that  conception 
into  results  were  put  forth.  In  thi  s  case 
the  major  share  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  director  of  the 
station.  He  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  stock  in  the 
State  and  to  interest  the  stockmen, 
especially  their  sons,  in  such  improvement. 
However  the  primary  intention  of  this 
article  is  not  personal  mention,  but  to  draw 
attention  to  certain  aspects  of  live  stock 
exhibition  work,  suggested  by  this  new 
and  interesting  movement  on  the  part  of 
students  on  animal  husbandry  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Reno. 

What  Other  Students  Have  Done. — 
For  some  years  past  the  live  stock  judging 
competition  at  the  International  has  been 
the  leading  interest  for  live  stock  students 
at  agricultural  colleges.  A  beautiful 
bronze  bull,  put  up  as  a  trophy,  was  won 
for  three  years  in  succession  by  a  team 
from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Guflph,  became  the  property  of  that  in- 
stitution and  stands  there  now  as  a  per- 


manent incentive  for  students  that  have 
followed.  In  the  same  way  Ames  College 
(Iowa)  carried  off  a  bronze  horse.  Last 
year  Macdonald  College,  near  Montreal, 
made  a  proud  record,  not  as  a  winner  it  is 
true,  but  as  a  runner  up  in  the  competi- 
tion— doubly  proud  because  it  was  her  first 
team  from  her  first  graduating  class. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  in 
Eastern  colleges  at  least,  the  International 
is  marked  in  red  letters  on  the  calendar. 
Western  colleges  have  had  but  scant  repre- 
sentation so  far;  that  the  coming  out  of 
these  young  Lochinvars  is  of  particular 
interest,  and  cannot  but  result  in  good  to 
themselves  and  to  their  college,  if  they 
take  heed  to  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  been  there  before  them. 

Healthy  competition  is  a  great  aid  to 
progress,  but  the  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  word  healthy.  The  spirit  of  emula- 
tion developed  in  Eastern  live  stock  col- 
lege work,  because  of  these  Chicago  con- 
tests, has  made  for  good  or  ill,  according 
as  it  has  been  guided  and  controlled,  or 
allowed  to  become  master  instead  of  ser- 
vant.   There  are  two  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

Objections  Stated. — It  is  an  obvious 
outcome  of  the  study  of  animal  husbandry 
that  the  students  should  become  stock 
judges.  It  is  certain  that  some  will  be- 
come better  judges  than  others,  nature 
having  gifted  them  with  the  necessary 
eye,  or  because  they  better  practice  their 
powers  of  observation.  A  spirit  of  emula- 
tion is  a  good  spur  to  more  careful  work 
and  better  development,  but  there  are  other 
phases  of  live  stock  work  and  other 
branches  of  college  work  that  inevitably 
suffer,  if  judging  contests  are  allowed  to 
monopolize  time  and  interest.  From  two 
or  three  colleges  already  the  protest  has 
escaped — that  during  the  fall  days,  pre- 
ceding the  Chicago  show,  other  work  is 
neglected  because  of  the  absorbing  interest 
aroused  by  the  coming  competition  at  the 
International.  Moreover  it  is  claimed  that 
the  scope  of  the  live  stock  work  is  meas- 
ured by  the  width  of  the  competition,  and 
that  important  classes,  such  as  dairy  cattle 
and  bacon  hogs  are  ignored  because  they 
do  not  figure  in  the  coming  contest.  This 
is  going  too  far,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  broader  good  for  the  chance 
of  a  passing  victory. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  desire 
to  win  at  these  competitions  has  become 
so  keen  that  charges  of  crooked  work  have 
been  bandied  back  and  forth.  Where  there 
is  so  much  smoke  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
the  presence  of  fire.  However  the  ex- 
posure of  this  evil  will  undoubtedly  work 
out  its  own  cure,  but  a  word  of  reminder 
in  passing  is  not  irrelevant.  At  best  we 
may  say  there  was  a  manifestation  of  poor 
sportsmanship,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  game  and  not  the  victory 
that  counts. 

An  Incitement  to  Progress  in  Nevada. — 
In  this  latter  connection  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  showing  a  certain  pride  in  this 
move  on  the  part  of  those  Nevada  boys 
who  go  East  with  the  director,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  a  contest  in  which 
other  colleges  have  figured  for  some  years. 
It  is  a  matter  for  pride  when  we  consider 
the  age  of  the  Nevada  institution,  and  its 
distance  from  the  field  of  competition. 
Agriculture  is  in  its  infancy  in  Nevada, 
and  although  this  has  been  a  stock  state 
for  so  long,  the  scientific  study  of  stock 
has  been  comparatively  new.  The  team 
that  represents  the  college  is  practically 
the  whole  senior  class.  The  distance  is  no 
small  item.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  boys 
are  going  at  their  own  expense,  a  matter 
of  much  sacrifice  in  some  cases.  It  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  East  for  the  state 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  judging  teams, 
but  these  boys  foot  their  own  bills.  As  to 
the  spirit  back  of  the  movement,  we  may 


describe  it  as  a  desire  for  education  and 
improvement,  the  determination  to  win  if 
possible,  the  realization,  of  unavoidable 
handicap,  and  the  pride  of  the  pioneer. 
The  students  realize  that  it  is  poor  sports- 
manship to  enter  only  contests  where  one 
is  sure  of  winning. 

Prof.  True  and  the  members  of  the  team 
are  accompanied  by  several  leading  stock- 
men of  the  state. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


SHROPSMRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DPP  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Loe  Angele* 
r/\rci\  Blake.  McKallAOo..  Portland.  Ore 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 


FOR 


CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT - HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


'Hillcrest  Lad"— Fint  Prize  Ram  al  State  Fait.  1 1 19. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hoar  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  SO  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
„),cn  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  dimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "atay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2, 4, 6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sixes 
10  to  4  -II.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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How  to  Kid  Four  Thousand  Goats. 


0.  F.  Webster  of  Thatcher,  Arizona,  has 
to  handle  some  goats  and  it  is  evidently 
a  job  requiring  system,  delightful  to  read 
about,  even  if  the  stockman  who  reads 
has  not  a  single  goat  on  his  place — not 
even  a  Judas  goat.  It  is  good  reading 
because  its  suggestion  of  systematic  work 
is  valuable  to  any  man  who  has  to  handle 
large  bands  of  stock  of  any  kind — not  in 
the  same  way  as  maternal  goats  of  course, 
but  systematically  all  the  same;  each  ac- 
cording to  its  needs. 

Mr.  Webster  says,  through  the  Angora 
Journal,  that  in  handling  goats  at  kidding 
time,  after  being  in  the  business  twenty- 
one  years  and  having  tried  all  plans,  he 
finally  went  back  to  the  methods  of  stak- 
ing, with  a  few  improvements  and  changes. 
The  first  thing  in  kidding  goats  is  to  breed 
the  does  right  and  in  the  right  time  for 
the  weather  in  the  spring.  I  have  tried 
all  spring  months,  and  find  April  the  best 
month  to  kid  in  Arizona,  especially  with 
a  big  bunch.  If  I  had  a  small  bunch  I 
would  kid  in  January,  but  I  have  got  4,000 
does  to  kid  next  spring;  have  got  them 

A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 
w 


We  offer  free  tills  book 
that  tells  you  about  many  1 
of  the  diseases  afflicting 
horses  and  bow  to  treat 
them.   Call  for  it  at  your  „ 
local  druggist's  or  write  us. 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

Isa  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  It  will  cure  Ringbone, 
Splinl  and  other  bony  enlargements.  It  is  also  a  re- 
liable remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains,  liruises.  Cuts  and 
Lameness.    It  does  the  work  safely  at  small  expense. 

Rend  what  James  M.  Thompson,  Frascr  Mills,  It.  C  .  »m.  : 
''Would  you  kindly  send  me  one  of  your  Iiorso books?    I  have* 
I  Vetorinur  book  nhlcb  I  paid  15.011  fi  r,  but  I  believe  I  can  get 
lore  satisfaction  out  of  Kendall's  Treatleo  on  the 
liorse.    1  gave  the  book  you  sent  mo  beforo  to  an- 
other bare  boss," 

And  Bir.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes ; 

"'  it  book  is  worth  15.00  If  only  uied 
m  aid  In  locating  lameness.  Shoulder 
imeoeaB  Is  the  most  dlfflouit  for 
inexperienced  man  to  locate. 

is  easy,  however,  with  the  help  I 
of  your  book.'* 

Kendall's  Spavin  I 
Cure  is  Bold  at  the  I 
uniform  price  off  I 
$1.00  a  bottle,  or  | 
6  bottles  for  $5.00. 
KK\n\U,'$^^™r;.u  vou  cannot  get I 
is  HOUSE       ^»»»   It  or  ottr  free  book  | 
l\st  KANt'E  at  y°ur  l0Cftl  druggist, 

write  us. 
DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont*  U.  S.  A* 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  ceat 
of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  thaa  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  267,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE  . 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEER 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


bred  1,000  for  February  and  the  rest  for 
April.    I  only  kid  1,000  in  a  band. 

The  Kid  Nursery. — The  first  thing  I  do 
when  they  start  to  kid  is  as  follows:  I 
use  a  box  12  inches  high,  12  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  long  for  every  kid.  Then 
I  place  my  box  and  togle  for  every  kid  9 
feet  apart,  and  put  them  in  rotation  50  in 
a  row.  Then  start  another  row,  and 
when  we  get  up  to  a  hundred  we  use  a 
mark  to  tell  the  number  apart,  so  we  won 't 
have  to  go  above  100  in  number.  The 
box  is  protection  for  the  kid  from  sun  or 
from  storms.  Give  the  kid  a  box  and  he 
can  stand  more  storms  than  his  mother. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Walks. — I 
take  my  band  out  at  daylight,  two  men 
with  the  herd  till  10  a.  m.,  then  bring 
them  in.  And  every  doe  that  kids  today 
put  her  and  kid  in  a  stall  about  3^  feet 
square  till  next  day  in  the  morning.  Then 
no  other  goats  can  bother  them.  Take  the 
band  out  about  3  P.  M.  till  night.  Next 
morning,  if  there  are  any  kids  that  have 
come  in  during  the  night  put  them  in  the 
stalls  before  the  band  leaves. 

Connecting  up  the  Offspring. — Then 
have  a  man  start  in  to  paint  the  does  of 
kids.  The  same  man  to  do  the  painting  so  as 
not  to  get  mixed  up  on  the  number.  Num- 
ber them  on  the  same  side;  have  a  pair 
of  scissors  so  as  to  shear  the  kid  so  the 
paint  won 't  blot.  Use  the  best  paint  you 
can  get;  don't  use  cheap  paint  for  it  will 
give  you  trouble  when  they  are  numbered. 
Have  a  man  take  the  doe  and  kid  down 
where  the  boxes  and  togles  are  and  stake 
them;  that  will  take  about  two  hours  to 
number  and  stake  one  day's  kidding  of 
from  50  to  75,  then  turn  the  does  out  to 
themselves,  and  let  the  man  that  was  stak- 
ing go  out  and  herd  them  until  night  and 
the  other  man  be  ready  when  the  band 
comes  in  to  help  put  the  does  in  the  stalls 
for  next  day.  If  they  come  too  fast  and 
they  get  behind  with  painting  and  num- 
ber, I  have  some  hay,  and  feed  the  does 
in  the  stalls  until  I  get  time  to  take  her 
out. 

Handling  the  Suffragettes. — Whenever 
I  have  does  which  won't  take  their  kids 
after  they  have  been  put  on  the  stake  1 
take  them  out  of  the  big  corral  and  put 
them  in  a  corral  where  they  can  be  watched 
and  if  they  don 't  take  her  kids  then  we 
put  her  in  the  stable  again  and  take  a 
small  piece  of  cord  and  tie  her  by  the 
lower  jaw  and  by  night  she  will  take  her 
kid,  but  always  keep  them  in  a  different 
corral  from  the  big  one  and  if  we  have 
does  that  claims  all  kids  we  take  them 
out  of  the  big  corral  and  put  them  in  a 
corral  by  themselves.  It  takes  from  80  to 
100  stalls  and  four  corrals  and  600  small 
boxes  to  kid  1,000  does  this  way.  After 
the  kid  is  10  to  12  days  old  I  move  the  box 
to  a  smaller  kid  and  that  don't  take  so 
many  boxes. 

There  are  some  goatmen  in  this  country 
who  say  it  costs  too  much  to  kid  this  way, 
but  I  find  if  you  don 't  prepare  for  your 
kidding  you  don't  raise  any  kids.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for  21  years  and  tried 
all  ways  and  this  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
in  the  long  way. 

A  Good  Goat  Year. — We  have  had  lots 
of  rain  here  this  year  and  have  got  one 
fine  winter  feed.  The  goats  are  all  fat,  I 
have  got  one  band  I  have  had  for  21 
years;  have  had  good  luck  all  the  time; 
they  are  getting  to  be  a  good  band  now; 
they  are  among  the  best  in  Arizona,  while 
my  others  are  about  the  average  with  the 
rest  of  the  floek;  have  shipped  a  little 
over  30,000  pounds  of  mohair  this  year  in 
the  two  clips  from  my  flock  and  sold  965 
mutton  to  local  markets  and  1,209  doe 
mutton  from  $2.25  to  $2.60  per  head;  does 
700  at  $3.56;  509  head  at  $3.00.  We  didn't 
get  as  big  a  per  cent  of  kids  this  year  in 
this  country  as  we  usually  do  on  account 
of  cold,  chilly  nights  at  kidding  time. 


Salvador  Stock  Farn, 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 

At  the  State  Fair  Jast  closed  my  Shtres  won 
1st  and  2nd  on  Four-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  on  Four-year-old  Mares. 
j      1st  on  Three-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Mares. 
Champion  Stallion  and  Champion  Mare. 

Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside  .     ,  , 

'         .   .         .,  This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  is 

28601,  owned  and  imported  high  class.     Write  for  prices  and  you  will 

by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa.  find  them  reasonable. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

The  Largest  Horse  Importers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  English  Shire, 
Hackneys  and  Coach  Stallions  and 
Clydesdale  Mares.  We  have  the 
largest  stock  on  hand  and  can  give 
you  the  most  horse  for  your  money. 

Write  or  call. 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTE1NS 


Aralia  De  Kol. 


Aralla  De  Kol,  one  year  28,065.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  six  months .  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
in  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


STANDARD 

Gas  Engine  Oil 


Saves  Power 


Saves  Fuel 


Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  gives  the  best  lubrication 
possible,  alike  in  kerosene,  gasoline  and  gas  engines. 

It  keeps  its  body  under  high  tempera- 
tures, and  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon 
deposit  on  cylinders  or  piston  rings. 

Equally  good  for  the  external  bearings. 

Put  up  in  barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  litho- 
graphed cans.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  Stand- 
ard Gas  Engine  Oil;  or  write  direct  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


RFDWOnn  TdNKC  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
*^  "  */»r»*l.£5  1  na(j  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
 R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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VICTORIA 

AUSTRALIA 
Wants  Settlers 


The  government  of  Victoria  is  making 
ample  provision  for  settlers  and  is  offering 
most  liberal  inducements.  I, an. is  are  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $100  per 
acre  and  purchaser  is  allowed  31  Vfe  years 
to  pay  for  same.  Lands  are  under  the 
greatest  irrigation  system  ever  devised  by 
anv  government. 

The  lands  of  Victoria  are  adapted  for 
every  kind  of  culture,  from  semi-tropical 
fruits,  like  oranges  and  lemons,  to  the 
hardier  fruits,  as  well  as  alfalfa  and  other 
kinds  of  fodder  crops. 

Climate  like  California.  Ample  markets. 
Free  schools.  Reduced  steamship  passage 
one  way  or  return. 

Recent  American  visitors  wonderfully 
Impressed. 

For  particulars  call  or  write  Mr.  F.  T.  A. 
Frieke,  Government  Representative  from 
Victoria,  c/o  Peck-Judah  Co.,  687  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


J. 


SUPERIOR 


qSend  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


C  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  8Uo8,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


OUR  TRAPPER'5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


METHODS  IN  TRAPPING.  This 
GUIDE  Is  as  dlfterent  frnm  any  Guide  you  ever 
saw,  as  an  AUTOMOBILE  Is  dlfterent  from  the  old 
time  STAGE  COACH.  $100.00  would  not  buy  It 
of  you  11  you  could  not  get  another.  You  never  saw 
Its  equal.  You  get  the  GUIDE  FREE,  ordered  on 
our  blanks.  Write  the  Old  Souare  Deal  Fur  House, 
WEIL  BROS. Be  CO. .box  A6z.  Ft.Wayne.  Ind. 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells 


' — A  .  — ■    IMPROVED  STANDARD 

ffl  ■  JSan^^  DRILLING  MACHINE 
.       #/^4H&J  One  Man  Can  Handle 

llljftrjtMWIM  Hasarecord  of  drilling  130 

5^™3F™Tk       fe«t  and  driving  casing  In 

"  *'  1      one  day.  Only  three  lever*. 

\£7  Extra  large  rope  Bheavei. 

mmu  mDi  ion  wimu  nil  Positively  will  drill  every 
kind  of  formation.  Avoid  delays  from  sending  back 
East.  Buy  from  ob.  We  bnlld  these  up-to-date 
machine*.  Will  tell  yon  all  in  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
■  EIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  MAsFRS..  PORTLAND, 0RE00M 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

.Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  FERTILIZATION  OF  PAS- 
TURES. 


( Continued  From  Page  561  ) 

frees  other  plant  food,  is  very  inexpens- 
ive, and  for  some  soils  and  crops  has 
proved  very  valuable  in  California.  Su- 
perphosphate is  also  inexpensive,  com- 
paratively speaking;  there  are  indications 
that  it  would  be  good  here,  and  Austra- 
lian experience  is  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion. A  moderate  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  of  nitrate  of  lime  if  there  is 
alkali  in  the  soil,  would  be  more  expens- 
ive but  a  big  stimulant,  a  very  valuable 
food  and  one  that  should  more  than  re- 
pay trial.  If  the  combination  of  the 
three  would  not  fix  up  a  poor  pasture,  the 
owner  might  pretty  near  give  up  the  at- 
tempt. 

Later  Management.  —  Once  a  good 
growth  is  started  on  a  run-down  pasture 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pasture  lightly, 
and  the  soil  will  continually  improve. 
The  grass  should  not  be  eaten  down  so 
.short  that  the  roots  are  injured,  nor 
tramped  down  and  killed.  If  not  pastured 
too  heavily,  almost  the  poorest  land  will 
gradually  get  better,  even  without  fertil- 
ization, and  good  land  that  is  run  down 
will  get  better,  but  fertilization  will  give 
it  a  start. 

Cattle  do  take  something  from  the  soil, 
but  little  as  compared  with  the  great  soil 
reserves.  A  thousand-pound  steer  will 
take  away  only  50  pounds  of  mineral  mat- 
ter, nearly  all  of  which  is  lime  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  a  cow  giving  400  gallons 
of  milk  a  year,  115  pounds,  largely  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid  also. 

At  the  same  time  the  grass  and  roots 
will  free  large  supplies  of  food.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  potash  is  left  in  the 
manure,  and  in  very  available  form,  as 
is  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  California  soils  have  so 
much  lime  that  burr  and  other  clovers 
grow  abundantly  and  add  far  more  nitro- 
gen than  the  stock  will  ever  remove,  mak- 
ing the  land  richer  in  every  particular 
the  longer  it  is  pastured  properly. 

There  are  many  pasture  lands  that 
once  were  fine  for  wheat,  that  contain 
nearly  as  much  plant  food  as  they  ever 
did,  but  not  where  the  grass  can  use  it 
well,  and  these  are  often  not  very  good 
even  for  grass.  Make  available  sufficient 
plant  food  and  improve  the  texture  of  the 
soil  and  the  land  would  be  as  good  as 
over.  It  is  well  worth  doing.  The  more 
grass,  the  more  beef  or  mutton;  the  more 
manure,  the  more  humus;  the  more  plant 
food,  the  more  improvement. 

In  applying  gypsum  to  alfalfa  by  hand 
the  growth  of  alfalfa  often  comes  in  waves 
identical  with  the  spread  of  the  gypsum. 
A  man  riding  through  a  pasture  with 
half  a  sack  of  gypsum,  spreading  it  as 
he  goes,  should  leave  a  trail  that  could 
be  seen  in  a  better  growth  of  grass  in 
the  spring,  which  would  justify  systematic 
fertilization  the  next  fall. 


SWINE. 


A  WHITEWASH  FOR  STABLES 


Where  a  number  of  horses  or  cattle 
are  kept  a  good  deal  in  barns,  the  best 
kind  of  sanitation  to  prevent  possible  dis- 
ease is  none  too  good.  For  this  reason 
the  application  of  an  antiseptic  whitewash 
is  advisable,  and  the  following  is  the  for- 
mula for  the  same  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

For  five  gallons  of  the  whitewash,  slack 
7%  pounds  of  lime.  Mix  to  a  creamy  con- 
sistency with  water  and  stir  in  15  fluid 
ounces  of  W&fk  pure  carbolic  acid  and  make 
up  to  five  gallons.  Stir  thoroughly  and 
strain  through  a  wire  sieve,  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  by  a  spray  nozzle. 

The  cost  of  the  above  in  comparison 
with  common  whitewash  is  small,  consid- 
ering the  loss  that  would  come  from  hav- 
ing a  foul  stable. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
REAL  BIG,  SMOOTH  TYPE. 
Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Greenbacks," 
the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  old  enough  to  breed.  Gilts 
sired  by  "Meddler  Keep,"  the  great  Mis- 
souri boar  who  was  sired  by  "Master  Med- 
dler," said  to  be  the  greatest  Poland-China 
boar  living.  Serviceable  young  boars 
sired  by  "Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep" 
and  whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows,"  are  among  the  cream  of  the  breed. 
Prices  very  reasonable. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all  ages,   for  immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A,  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS.— Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshires  for  sale;  good  ones.  Frank 
S.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 


FINE  THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE 
pigs,  sows  and  Boars,  subject  to  regis- 
try.   B.  De  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Nlies,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.      C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Call, 
fornla  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 

R.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith.  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR 
SALE,  known  as  Flora's  Raymond  22354. 
Or  will  trade  for  heifers.  He  carries 
a  blue  ribbon  of  both  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia State  fairs  1912.  Also  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine,  young  and  elder  stock, 
for  sale.  They  carry  blood  of  cham- 
pions from  the  East  on  both  sides.  Ed 
E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton.  Cal. 


$050  Buys  The  Best  Horse  Clip-T 
O  ping  Machine  in  the  World  | 

That's  the  price  right  at  your  dealer's  for  this  wonderful  Stewart 
Ball  Bearing  Enclosed  Gear  Machine. 

Every  horse  should  be  clipped  in  season  and  this  machine  will  do 
it  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other.  Has  all  file  hard  cut  steel 
gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  running  in  oil.  A  marvelous  ma- 
chine. Clips  horses,  mules  and  cows.  Get  one  from  your  dealer 
or  write  for  our  complete  catalogue.  Send  a  postal  today. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
738  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 


ECONOMY 
IS  WEALTH 

80  Cents  A  Day  Runs  a 
25  H.P.  For  12  Hoars. 

Why  pay  more  for 
power  when  'the 
well  known  MUN- 
CIE  CRUDE  Oil, 
ENGINE  will  elim- 
inate 90  per  cent  of 
your  gas  engine 
troubles,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  oper- 
ate satisfactorily  on 
low  gravity  oils? 
Write  today. 

Cal.  Hyd.  Eng.  & 
Supply  Co.. 
70  Fremont  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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HOW  TO  TRIM  A  GOAT'S  HOOF. 


Winthrop  Howland  of  Redlands,  a  leader 
in  the  California  milch  goat  industry  tells 
the  Angora  Journal  how  he  was  recently 
asked  to  look  at  a  doe  whose  owner  told 
him  she  was  growing  lame  and  seemed  to 
have  trouble  with  her  feet,  and  his  advice 
was  requested  as  to  the  probable  nature 
of  the  ailment.    Mr.  Howland  writes: 

Only  a  look  at  the  poor  doe's  feet  was 
sufficient  to  show  me  the  cause  of  her  lame- 
ness, for  her  hoofs  were  abnormally  over- 
grown, and  instead  of  standing  squarely  on 
her  feet  her  ankles  were  badly  turned  and 
the  whole  hoof  was  becoming  deformed. 
The  doe  was  a  valuable  Saanen  and  an  un- 
usually fine  milker,  and  her  owners  felt 
greatly  troubled  on  account  of  her  lame- 
ness, and  when  I  explained  that  by  simply 
keeping  a  goat's  hoofs  properly  trimmed 
all  such  conditions  could  easily  be  avoided, 
the  owner's  relief  and  thankfulness  were 
marked  indeed. 

Frequently  I  see  does  in  the  condition 
just  described,  especially  those  confined  to 
close  quarters  and  that  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  range  and  wear  down  the  hoof  as 
intended  by  nature,  and  as  the  neglect  of 
a  goat 's  feet  will  surely  cause  serious 
trouble,  I  trust  the  following  advice  will 
be  carefully  followed  by  all  intelligent 
breeders. 

Every  once  in  six  weeks  or  a  little  less 
examine  the  hoofs  of  your  goats,  and  if 
any  are  overgrown,  trim  down  the  outer 
shell  with  a  strong  jackknife.  The  rule  to 
follow  is  to  leave  only  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  hoof  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  pad  of  the  foot,  but  be 
most  careful  not  to  cut  too  clo  e  to  the 
pad,  for  if  this  be  done  a  sore  foot  and 
lameness  will  result.  It  is  very  simple  to 
properly  trim  a  goat 's  foot  if  attended  to 
regularly,  but  when  long  neglected  the  hoof 
becomes  hard  and  long  and  then  the  trim- 
ming is  not  at  all  an  easy  task.  In  cutting 
the  hoof  hold  the  leg  of  the  goat  between 
one's  knees  as  does  a  smith  in  shoeing  a 


horse.  First,  tie  the  goat  short  by  the 
collar  to  prevent  struggling,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  throw  the  animal  off  its  feet, 
simply  pick  up  and  trim  one  foot  at  a  time. 
A  well  trained  goat  soon  learns  to  under- 
stand what  is  to  be  done  and  makes  little 
or  no  objection  to  the  trimming.  Many  of 
our  readers  will,  of  course,  already  know 
the  proper  method  herein  described,  but  to 
those  owners  who  have  had  but  little  ex- 
perience permit  me  to  bring  forcibly  to 
their  attention  the  importance  of  using 
every  care  in  preventing  tho  unnecessary 
suffering  and  disfigurement  of  overgrown 
hoofs. 


VETERINARY   AND  FEEDS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  for  me?  My  cow  has  a  swell- 
ing under  her  neck  between  her  jaw  bones 
about  the  size  of  a  base  ball  and  almost  as 
hard.  It  is  not  attached  to  anything  ap- 
parently, but  largely  suspended  by  the  skin 
at  the  entrance  to  the  throat.  Please  ad- 
vise me  what  it  is  and  what  to  do.  Cow 
eats  and  sleeps  well. 

Are  raw  potatoes  injurious  to  a  cow? 
Do  they  dry  up  the  milk!  What  is  the 
best  cream  producer  outside  of  green 
food?— C.  r>.  K.,  Sebastopol. 

ANSWER   BY   DR.    E.    J.  CREELY. 

Cut  directly  through  the  center  of  the 
enlargement,  clean  to  the  bottom  splitting 
it  wide  open.  Clean  it  out  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  after  which  saturate  absorb- 
ent cotton  with  tincture  iodine,  pack  in 
tight  and  sew  the  skin  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Remove  the  dressing  in  48  hours  and  wash 
with  sheep  dip  (tablespoon  to  one  quart  of 
warm  water)  twice  daily.  This  may  be 
tubercular,  or  the  result  of  foxtail,  etc. 
Raw  potatoes  are  not  injurious. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

The  best  producers  of  milk  after  green 
food  are  concentrates  like  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, fed  in  a  mash,  or  beet  pulp,  stock 
beets,  pumpkins,  ensilage,  and  so  on. 

D.  J.  W. 


WOUND  SORE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  eight-months- 
old  colt  that  got  its  hind  leg  cut  on 
barbed  wire  September  9th.  There  is  a 
hole  about  an  inch  and  one-half  deep  in 
the  center  of  the  sore  which  will  not  heal. 
The  inside  of  the  sore  does  not  seem 
very  tender,  but  the  leg  stays  swollen  all 
of  the  time  and  is  somewhat  feverish. 
Would  yon  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  treating  this  sore? 

Redding.  Reader. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  is  probably  a  fistulous  track  that 
should  be  curetted  by  a  veterinarian,  after 
which  the  following  formula  could  be 
used  to  heal: 

Acetanilide,  %  ounce. 

Zinc  oxide,  %  ounce. 

Calomel,  %  ounce. 

Bismuth  subgalate,  1%  ounce. 

Mix  and  apply  on  cotton  and  bandage 
once  daily  after  washing. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


EUREKA 

HARNESS  OIL 


INFECTIOUS  PULMONARY  DIS- 
EASE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ha ve 
you  tell  me  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  what  best  to  do  with  my  dairy 
cows,  which  are  afflicted  with  some  dis- 
ease that  causes  them  to  get  stiff  for  a 
few  days;  they  eat  nothing  and  seem  to 
be  in  pain  whenever  they  move.  They 
also  have  a  slight  discharge  at  the  nose. 
They  run  in  pasture  during  the  day  and 
are  fed  at  the  barn  night  and  morning. 
I  have  lost  none  yet.  Should  they  be 
isolated  from  the  other  bunch?  Please 
answer  in  next  issue.  Reader. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

I  cannot  quite  make  this  out.  It  is  an 
infectious  pulmonary  disease.  All  sick 
animals  should  be  isolated.  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  call  in  the  nearest  qualified 
veterinarian  to  make  a  physical  examina- 
tion. Be  sure  to  employ  a  graduate  veter- 
inarian. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT   AS   A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK  AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy,    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  iToI^S 


The  Only  Tractor  with  which  You 
Can  Successfully  Harrow  and  Seed 


■ 


CATERPILLAR 

THE  Caterpillar  is  the  only  Tractor  that  can  be  successfully  used  for  Harrowing  and  Seeding.    It  is  the 
only  Tractor  that  has  ground  bearing  surface  enough  to  give  it  sufficient  Traction  on  loose  cultivated 
land,  and  is  the  only  Tractor  that  will  not  pack  the  land  over  which  it  travels. 

When  buying  a  Tractor,  you  should  thoroughly  consider  these  features.    Harrowing  and  Seeding  is  a  big 
part  of  your  work.    It  must  be  done,  and  if  you  buy  any  other  Tractor  than  a  Caterpillar, 
THE  HOLT  MFG  CO     \    You        nave  to  ^°  ft  with  horses.   That  means  you  must  keep  some  horses  for  this  job. 
Stockton  CaL  \      Can  y°u  aff°rd  tnat  ?    Buy  a  Caterpillar  and  end  all  your  troubles  at  once.    There  is 


no  work  it  cannot  do. 


Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Catalog  48P. 
This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


Name.... 
Address. 


STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Peoria,  111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


-BRANCH  HOUSES: 


Portland,  Ore. 
Calgary,  Canada 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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Notes  on  Pig  Feeding. 


We  recently  gave  an  outline  of  experi- 
ments in  pig  feeding  at  the  Idaho  experi- 
ment station.  The  Denver  Field  gives  a 
sketch  of  results  attained  at  the  Nebraska 
station  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  most 
economical  rations  for  fattening  hogs.  It 
has  been  found  that  corn  with  what  al- 
falfa hay  they  will  eat  from  a  rack  con- 
stitutes the  most  profitable  ration.  The 
next  most  efficient  is  nine  parts  of  corn 
and  one  part  of  chopped  alfalfa,  and  the 
third  is  nine  parts  of  corn  and  one  of  al- 
falfa meal.  Corn  alone  comes  fourth  in 
the  list.  Part  of  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated three  times  and  part  four  times  so 
as  to  secure  authoritative  check  on  the 
results.  Ten  spring  shotes  were  used  in 
each  lot.  The  feeding  period  began  about 
November  1,  when  the  shotes  weighed  135 
pounds  each  and  continued  for  three 
months,  the  average  weight  at  that  time 
being  190  pounds  for  those  fed  on  one-half 
alfalfa  and  one-half  corn,  and  283  pounds 
for  those  fed  one  part  alfalfa  and  nine 
parts  corn.  The  prices  used  in  computing 
the  results  were  the  average  for  corn  and 
for  hogs  for  the  last  six  years.  For  corn, 
this  was  50  cents  a  bushel,  and  for  hogs, 
$5.90  per  cwt.  Alfalfa  hay  was  worth  $8 
a  ton,  chopped  alfalfa  $10  and  alfalfa  meal 
$15.  The  corn  was  ground,  and  when  the 
chopped  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  meal  were 
used  these  feeds  were  mixed  with  the 
ground  corn.  All  feed  was  moistened  in 
the  trough.  In  feeding  alfalfa  hay  with 
corn  in  the  ration  found  most  profitable, 
the  hay  was  placed  in  racks  where  the 
hogs  might  secure  all  they  would  con- 
sume and  fresh  feed  was  supplied  fre- 
quently. The  best  results  were  not  se- 
cured unless  first-class  hay  was  supplied. 
Fine,  well  cured  fourth  cutting  of  alfalfa 
was  best  and  the  supply  should  be  plenti- 
ful. When  the  hogs  were  compelled  to  eat 
coarse  stems  they  did  not  consume  so  great 
a  bulk  and  the  results  were  not  so  satis- 
factory. The  first  three  rations  stand 
close  together  in  efficiency.  Corn  seems 
to  have  a  stationary  place  between  a  ra- 
tion of  ten  parts  alfalfa  and  ninety  parts 
corn  and  a  ration  of  twenty-five  parts  al- 
falfa and  seventy-five  parts  corn.  With 
corn  worth  60  cents  a  bushel,  a  ration  of 
three-fourths  corn  and  one-fourth  alfalfa 
have  nearly  the  same  profit  as  a  ration  of 


Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

headed  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pietertje  SegU  H.  B. 
No.  84485. 
Young  bull  calves  for  sale. 
FLORIBEL  LAND  A  CATTLE  C  O., 
Hardwlck,  Cal. 
San  Fraaclsco  Offlce.  81B  Nev.  Baak  Bldg. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


^m(/"M^WSXUH  A  AV 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING  TT/o 

For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  doable  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  or  Sot  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Franclaco 


corn  alone.  When  alfalfa  was  fed  in  the 
rack,  or  chopped  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  meal 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  al- 
falfa to  nine  pounds  of  corn,  a  pound  of 
the  forage  was  found  worth  more  than  a 
pound  of  corn.  Wheat  gave  the  faster 
gains  with  less  grain  for  the  100  pounds 
of  gain,  but  the  high  cost  of  wheat  made 
the  gains  more  expensive.  Barley  and 
corn  with  alfalfa  did  not  give  as  fast 
gains  nor  as  much  profit  in  either  the 
growing  or  the  fattening  season  as  corn 
and  alfalfa.  When  five  parts  tankage,  five 
parts  bone  meal  or  twenty-five  parts  shorts 
were  substituted  for  corn  in  the  ration 
containing  ninety  parts  corn  and  ten  parts 
chopped  alfalfa,  the  cost  of  gains  was  in- 
creased and  the  profit  lessened.  The  sub 
stitution  of  twenty-five  parts  barley,  wheat 
or  milo  for  corn  increased  the  cost  of 
gains  and  decreased  the  profit  during  the 
fattening  period.  Milo  was  worth  the 
same  price  as  barley  in  the  test.  Re- 
jected wheat  makes  a  good  feed  for  swine 
when  fed  with  shorts  or  middlings.  Gains 
made  on  pigs  were  nearly  as  much  when 
the  lot  was  fed  a  mixture  of  shorts  one 
part  and  rejected  wheat  three  parts  as 
that  made  by  a  similar  lot  of  pigs  fed  one 
part  of  shorts  to  three  parts  of  corn.  In 
each  case  the  feed  was  ground.  A  great 
many  times  the  farmer  can  feed  some  of 
the  smaller  grain  in  conjunction  with 
shorts  or  middlings  and  some  of  the 
feeds  rich  in  protein  material  to  very 
good  advantage. 


WORK  OF  THE  STATE  DAIRY 
BUREAU. 


The  operating  year  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  ends  on  the  last  day  of  October. 
During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1912, 
the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  have  made 
complaints  and  caused  to  be  prosecuted 
155  offenders,  as  follows:  For  selling  dairy 
products  from  unsanitary  dairies,  114;  for 
selling  watered  or  otherwise  adulterated 
milk,  35;  for  selling  colostrum  milk,  2;  for 
selling  adulterated  ice  cream,  2;  for  selling 
short  weight  butter,  1;  for  selling  milk 
from  diseased  cows,  1.    Total,  155. 

The  number  of  cases  dismissed  were  1; 
convictions,  154;  cases  appealed,  1;  cases 
in  which  defendants  plead  guilty  but 
sentence  suspended,  3;  cases  in  which 
execution  of  sentence  was  suspended  by 
judges,  2;  cases  in  which  defendants  plead 
guilty  but  sentenced  suspended  upon  con- 
dition that  defendant  paid  constable  and 
justice  fees,  4. 

The  amount  of  fines  imposed  during  the 
year  was  $3,515,  one-half  of  which  has 
gone  to  the  counties  in  which  the  cases 
were  tried,  the  other  half  going  to  the 
State  School  Fund.  The  object  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  improve  conditions  without 
prosecutions  wherever  possible,  prosecu- 
tions being  made  only  for  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  law  and  where  the  offender 
promises  to  amend  his  conduct  but  refuses 
to  do  so. 


DAIRY      DIVISION  ADVISES 
MEETINGS. 


The  desire  of  the  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion to  have  county  associations  formed 
throughout  California  is  backed  up  in  a 
circular  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Dairy  Division,  which  was  recently 
sent  to  us.  This  advises  the  formation  of 
reading  clubs  by  dairymen,  suggesting  that 
the  dairymen  get  together  to  subscribe  for 
the  leading  agricultural  journals,  sending 
in  their  subscriptions  collectively,  then 
coming  together  once  or  twice  a  mouth  for 
a  social  meeting  to  discuss  various  techni- 
cal dairy  questions  and  other  matters  of 
local  interest.  Where  similar  clubs  have 
been  formed  it  has  resulted  in  considerable 
progress  being  accomplished. 


Why  Not  Use  It? 

There's  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  having  a  power 
that  is  absolutely  reliable. 
It  lessens  your  daily  worries. 

"  Pacific  Service  "  is  such  a  power.  It 
is  always  ready  to  obey  your  instant 
commands,  day  or  night. 

Why  not  use  "Pacific'Service"  on  your 
farm  or  in  the  factory?  J  It  is  very  econo- 
mical, and  a  hard  and  effective  worker. 


'Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service' 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 

Ruddy  Harvester  is  a  heavy-bodied  oil, 
specially  prepared  for  mowers,  reapers  and 
binders,  and  farm  machinery  in  general. 

It  forms  a  smooth,  lasting  cushion 
between  the  wearing  parts,  and  is  un- 
surpassed for  durability  and  friction- 
reducing  properties. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half-barrels:  also  n 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(.Incorporated) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  and  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  arel 


|orlglnatora  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  vour  Irrigation  problems.  We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  individual  needs  for  (ho  most  eronomlcal  andl 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  Irrlga-I 
tion.    Write  us  nnd  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Boole  I 


™  1234  East  28th  St..  I.oa  Aaceles,  Cat. 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

Is  the  turning-point  to  economy 
In  wear  and  tear  of  wagons.  Try 
a  box.  Dealers  every  where. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

INCORPORATED  i 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 
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Warranted  to  Civs  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy 'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism- 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisiactiou.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

firess,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  rBTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  .  Cleveland.  0. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 

SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  it  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  Is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  Ingredients  in  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Spuirrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  in  cans,  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  five  ga'lons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  P. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr.,  Visalia,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  loward  St.,  San  Francisco 
A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Bent  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  baying.  Taey  will  Interest 
yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
S20  Market  St.,  San  Franciico. 


BUTTED  BY  CALIFORNIA  GOATS 


H.  S.  Holmes-Pegler,  secretary  of  the 
British  Goat  Society,  assails  the  published 
reports  of  the  milk  yields  of  imported 
goats  in  California,  says  they  are  pre- 
posterous and  as  a  result  gets  butted 
hard  by  a  number  of  writers  in  the  An- 
gora Journal  who  know  better.  It  seems, 
first  of  all,  that  Mr.  Pegler  did  not  know 
that  a  quart  in  this  country  is  less  than 
the  imperial  quart  used  in  England.  In 
the  second  place  he  must  have  thought  the 
figures  were  claimed  for  our  ordinary  can- 
eating  goat  and  not  for  pure-bred  milch 
goats.  Besides  this,  however,  there  is 
ground  for  claim  that  California-grown 
goats  can  actually  do  more  than  the  same 
goats  anywhere  else.  Along  this  line, 
Winthrop  Howland  of  Redlands  writes  to 
the  Journal  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pegler  says  in  his  communication 
he  doubts  the  possibility  of  American  does 
yielding  as  high  as  12  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  In  this  statement  he  is  without 
doubt  correct,  for  I  have  never  known  a 
doe  of  native  American  breed  to  yield  as 
high  as  this  figure,  but  Mr.  Pegler  evi- 
dently forgets  that  "Fanette"  is  a  thor- 
oughbred Swiss  Toggenburg  doe,  and  as 
such  comes  of  a  strain  of  milch  goats  bred 
for  over  a  century  in  Switzerland  to  im- 
prove their  qualities  as  heavy  milking 
does,  and  her  record  is  given,  not  as  an 
American  doe,  but  as  an  imported  Tog- 
genburg handled  by  methods  of  up-to- 
date  American  breeders.  Being  a  resident 
of  California,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  mis- 
construed if  I  claim  for  this  section  de- 
cided advantages  for  milch  goat  breeders 
ever  many  other  less  favored  lands,  for  in 
this  mild  even  climate  our  goats  are  en- 
abled to  live  under  the  most  healthful  of 
conditions,  and  to  have  their  freedon  prac- 
tically the  entire  year.  In  Switzerland 
and  England  the  cold  damp  winters  de- 
mand the  close  stabling  of  goats,  which 
tends  to  considerably  lessen  their  yield  of 
milk,  whereas  here  in  California  only 
during  rare  intervals  of  heavy  rains  must 
our  does  remain  housed.  I  venture  to 
make  the  statement  that  the  Toggenburgs 
bred  and  raised  in  California,  if  given  the 
best  care,  will  rival  in  size,  vigor  and  ca- 
pacity for  milk-yield  their  ancestors  of 
the  cold  climate  of  Switzerland.  Our 
ranch  was  selected  with  special  attention 
to  the  best  location  for  raising  milch 
goats,  and  the  stock  we  breed  bears  out 
our  judgment  in  its  fitting  situation.  El 
Chivar  lies  among  rugged  hills,  through 
which  runs  a  tree-lined  creek,  and  a  very 
varied  choice  of  natural  feed  is  thereby 
offered.  Our  elevation  is  about  1700  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  the  climate  is  dry 
and  bracing,  the  days  hot  in  summer  but 
almost  always  cool  at  night.  A  rainfall 
of  usually  less  than  15  inches  during  the 
entire  year  and  most  excellent  drainage 
makes  it  possible  for  our  does  to  be  al- 
most constantly  out  on  the  range,  and  de- 
velops a  type  of  unusually  vigorous  and 
healthy  animals. 

"Fanette"  has  now  been  on  our  ranch 
over  four  years  and  is  thoroughly  accli- 
mated and  is  in  the  very  best  of  health, 
aud  her  wonderful  record  was  made  under 
conditions  most  favorable.  We  have  other 
Toggenburg  does  bred  and  raised  here  in 
California  from  imported  Swiss  stock  that 
yield  between  11  and  12  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  with  no  special  attention  as  to 
forced  feeding.  "Fanette"  has  now  made 
between  January  27  and  October  16,  1912, 
2323  pounds,  13  ounces  of  milk,  in  less 
than  nine  months  since  kidding,  and  her 
record  is  still  being  continued. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER, 
Office  i   624  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RAISING  A  COLT  BY  HAND. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  colt  going  on 
three  weeks  of  age  which  I  am  compelled 
to  raise  by  hand.  Can  you  advise  me  as 
to  any  method  of  feeding  to  pursue,  such 
as  quantity  of  milk  and  periods  of  feed- 
ing? Can  I  gradually  substitute  some 
mill  feed  for  the  milk?  R.  L.  D. 

Santa  Rosa. 

ANSWEB  BY  ME.  CABEUTHEBS. 

This  is  an  easy  enough  job,  but  it  is  one 
requiring  care  and  patience.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  raise  a  colt  from  the  day  of  its 
birth  till  it  is  three  weeks  old  than  it  is 
from  three  weeks  old  onward.  Use  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  lime  water  and  enough 
milk  to  make  a  pint;  use  as  fresh  a  cow's 
milk  as  you  can  get,  very  low  in  butter- 
fat.  Before  the  colt  is  three  weeks  old  a 
tablespoonful  of  granulated  sugar  in  the 
milk  is  required  on  account  of  the  mare's 
milk  being  a  little  sweeter  than  the  cow's 
milk.  After  the  colt  is  three  weeks  old 
no  sugar  is  required.  As  the  colt  grows 
older  day  by  day,  the  quantity  of  milk 
fed  may  be  increased  and  the  feeds  de- 
creased until  you  are  feeding  him  two  or 
three  times  per  day — at  first,  feed  six 
times  per  day.  Feed  the  milk  and  lime 
water  or  milk  alone  from  a  bucket,  and 
never  allow  him  to  take  all  the  milk  he 
wants  at  one  time.  Watch  closely  for 
signs  of  scouring,  which  are  a  sure  sign 
of  indigestion,  and  cut  down  on  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  fed  for  one  day.  If  indiges- 
tion should  set  in  give  a  three  or  four 
ounce  dose  of  castor  oil.  Always  have 
fresh  water  in  front  of  him  so  that  he  can 
drink  when  he  wants  it.  A  colt  will  begin 
to  nibble  at  grain  when  he  is  about  a 
month  old,  sometimes  earlier;  his  first 
food  should  be  oatmeal;  when  he  is  six 
weeks  old  a  little  bran  should  be  added; 
two  months  old,  some  sweet  skim  milk 
may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  new 
milk,  and  so  on  until  when  he  is  three 
months  old  he  may  have  all  the  sweet 
skim-milk  he  wants;  he  will  then  be  eat- 
ing plenty  of  grain  and  grass  and  should 
have  all  the  hay  he  wants;  let  him  have 
grass  as  soon  as  he  will  eat  it.  Never 
feed  sour  milk,  or  sweet  milk  from  a 
dirty  pail.  Don't  keep  him  confined  in  a 
stall;  let  him  run  out  at  leisure. 

The  rearing  of  a  motherless  colt  is 
mostly  in  the  man  or  woman  who  essays 
the  job. 


SILO  REDUCES  THE  COST  OF 
FEEDING  COWS. 


Raising  cheaper  feed  is  one  of  the  ways 
to  increase  the  profits  of  the  dairy  herd. 
The  dairyman's  first  consideration  is  to 
raise  sufficient  feed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  cows,  then  he  will  be  concerned  in 
raising  it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
question  of  cheap  feed,  or  cheap  produc- 
tion of  any  kind,  has  not  entered  into  our 
system  of  farm  practice  as  much  as  it 
should.  That  is  why  so  many  find  that 
farming  does  not  pay;  they  are  like  the 
merchant  who  pays  all  of  his  profits  to 
clerks  that  are  not  efficient.  The  fault  is 
with  the  manager  in  both  cases. 

The  silo  is  one  of  the  means  at  hand 
for  producing  cheaper  feed.  It  enables 
the  dairyman  or  farmer  to  save  about 
40%  of  the  corn  plant  and  to  convert  the 
entire  plant  into  palatable,  nutritious, 
succulent  feed  for  his  animals.  Then  he 
may  raise  hay,  grain,  etc.,  to  balance  the 
ration,  utilizing  every  means  possible  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  feeding  animals. 

The  silo  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
expense.  It  is  an  investment  that  will 
pay  dividends  in  saving  the  cost  of  feed 
and  in  supplying  succulent  feed,  keeping 
up  the  appetite  of  the  animals  and  saving 
time  in  feeding.  The  silo  is  one  of  the 
several  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing animals  and  thus  increasing  the 
profits  in  a  corresponding  degree. — W. 
M.  C. 


ALFALFA 
LAND 


m  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  Thai  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 
Simple — Efficient — Reliable. 

Operates  on  any  low-grade  fuel.  Has 
no  batteries,  spark-plug  or  carburetor. 
Can  be  operated  by  an  inexperienced 
person.  The  cheapest  running  engine 
on  the  market.  Manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes:  6,  7,  10,  12,  15,  20,  25 
and  40  H.  P. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  7th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Machinery  designed  and  built  to  order. 
"REGAL"  Metallic  Packing  for  all  parts 
of  machinery  requiring  packing. 
Marks  centrifugal  "ORE"  pulverizer, 
capacity  30  to  50  tons;  40  mesh  in  24 
hours;  driven  with  10-H.P.  motor; 
weight  one  ton. 


A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc,  ^  t 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 

100  Eleventh  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 
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Egg  Laying  Contests. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swatsgood.] 

It  seems  California  has  to  try  its  luck 
in  the  egg  laying  business,  as  we  hear 
there  is  a  contest  booked  for  Napa.  Now 
who  would  suppose  Napa  would  make 
Petaluma  take  a  back  seat,  but  so  it  goes — 
those  that  have  the  most  chance  to  build 
up  a  boom  for  themselves  just  wait  until 
some  little  place  springs  to  the  front  and 
makes  the  rest  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
The  Napa  contest  is  not  gotten  up  on  the 
same  plan,  exactly  as  the  Eastern  con- 
tests.   From  what  I  have  learned  there 

POULTRY. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  — both 
young  and  mature  stock  for  sale  from 
the  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure-bred 
turkeys  In  the  world.  Flock  headed  by 
"International  Tom",  greatest  prize- 
winning  turkey  In  the  world.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  flock  I  am 
making  special  low  prices.  Buy  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  R.  M. 
Hempel,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Lathrop.  Cal. 


SCHEL.LVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  In  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

BARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera, 
Cal. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co..  269  Brannan  St..  S.  F. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CIIICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.   WHITE   LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   Is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 

J.  R.   HEIKRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  I.uIn  Ohlgpo  County. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahmaa,  White  Mlaorcaa. 
White  Hnllaad  Turkrya. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLRDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Arenberg  Brooder  Stove 

and  1700  sleeping  chlcka.  Write  for  de- 
aerlptlve  circular. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

Riverside,  Petaluma,  Cal, 


is  to  be  a  male  bird  in  each  pen.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  make  an  entry  under  any  such 
terms.  In  the  first  place  the  breeder  is 
practically  giving  away  his  stock  just  for 
a  little  advertising.  Again  a  pen  of  four 
hens  should  not  be  compelled  to  stand  the 
annoyance  of  a  male  bird  for  a  year. 
There  are  not  enough  hens  to  a  good  husky 
male  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  he 
will  probably  get  ugly  and  hinder  the  hens 
from  laying.  Hens  that  are  not  mated  will 
lay  better  and  not  get  broody  so  often  as 
when  mated,  so,  I  for  one  would  prefer 
my  hens  in  a  contest  where  there  were 
no  male  birds  in  the  pens.  But  anyway 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  success  and  that  we 
all  may  learn  something  from  it.  All 
these  things  are  of  some  benefit  to  every- 
body in  the  poultry  industry.  First  they 
stimulate  thought  and  inquiry  and  that 
helps  every  individual  in  the  business.  So 
no  matter  whether  the  plans  please  me  or 
not  I  am  glad  to  know  there  is  enterprise 
enough  in  Napa  to  get  up  such  a  contest. 
No  doubt  those  connected  with  it  will 
learn  a  few  things  that  they  will  pass 
along  to  others  and  in  that  way  we  all 
get  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

Mr.  Quisenberry 's  report  of  the  National 
egg  laying  contest  is  at  hand,  this  is  the 
final  report  for  the  year,  and  the  new  con- 
test commenced  on  the  15th  of  this  month, 
November.  A  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
from  Petaluma  won  third  place  in  number 
of  eggs  laid  and  first  place  in  weight  of 
eggs.  A  Missouri  hen  won  over  every 
other  bird  in  individual  records,  laying  281 
marketable  eggs  in  the  twelve  months. 
And  she  was  a  two-year-old  hen  too,  a 
White  Rock.  Her  eggs  averaged  two 
ounces,  and  all  had  a  good  shell.  A  Barred 
Rock  from  Guelph,  Canada,  laid  282  but 
not  all  of  them  were  marketable,  being 
small  and  some  poorly  shelled.  And  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  note  that  the  large  breeds 
held  their  own  remarkably  well  for  among 
the  fifty-nine  hens  laying  200  eggs  or  over 
we  find  B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  P.  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Lang- 
shans. 

All  the  breeds  of  fowls  were  fed  on 
exactly  the  same  ration  as  to  variety,  but 
the  quantity  differed  in  some  cases.  For 
instance  the  Langshans  and  Buff  Rocks, 
Black  Minorca's  and  Black  Orpingtons 
consumed  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of  dry 
mash  more  than  any  of  the  others.  This 
contest  has  at  least  brought  out  the  true 
status  of  the  Indian  runner  duck  that  has 
been  boomed  as  being  better  layers  than 
hens.  The  contest  proves  that  they  are 
really  good  at  the  feed  troughs,  and  can 
beat  biddy  at  eating,  but  not  at  egg  lay- 
ing as  the  best  the  white  ruuners  could 
do  was  450  eggs  the  pen,  while  the  colored 
runners  went  to  674.  To  offset  this  a  pen 
of  R.  I.  Reds  laid  1,042  in  the  year,  this 
was  the  highest  record,  but  was  closely 
followed  by  others. 

While  this  contest  has  been  the  result 
of  much  thought  and  labor  by  Superin- 
tendent Quisenberry  and  his  staff,  the  one 
now  on  will  probably  give  better  results, 
because  they  have  the  experience  of  jthe 
last  one  to  serve  them.  Twenty  varieties 
of  poultry  have  been  entered  in  the  second 
contest  and  each  variety  is  represented  by 
thirty  hens,  making  GOO  hens  in  all.  The 
pens  come  from  England,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  An  additional  100  hens 
are  to  be  used  on  the  outside  to  try  out 
a  breeding  and  feeding  experiment  along 
with  the  regular  contest,  the  hens  being 
trapnested,  records  kept  and  monthly  re- 
ports made.  For  this  experiment  one  con- 
testant, from  California,  sends  one  pen  of 
hens  which  he  guarantees  to  have  been 
bred  so  that  they  will  average  220  eggs 
each,  if  no  deaths  or  sickness  takes  place 
in  his  pen.  He  is  also  to  send  two  males, 
one  bred  along  the  same  lines  as  the  hens, 


FARMERS  WANTED 

In  Fertile  Maricopa  County 

s^IdT  ARIZONA 


THIS  fertile  country  wants  actual  settlers.    There  is  an 
abundance  of  "stored  water"  for  all  irrigation  pur- 
poses and  the  land  awaits  the  hand  of  man  to  make  It 
produce  with  great  profit. 

The  sun  shines  in  Arizona  and  you  can  make  hay  and  lots 
of  it.  It  Is  the  greatest  growing  country  In  the  world  and 
the  home  of  big  alfalfa  crops  and  big  profits. 

Arizona  oranges  are  shipped  east  in  time  for  Thanksgiving. 
The  fruit  is  ripe,  sweet  and  splendidly  flavored. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  is  famous  for  fattening  stock.  Hun- 
dreds of  car  loads  are  being  shipped  here  for  winter  feed- 
ing. A  Swiss  who  has  lived  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  eight 
years  and  who  has  been  in  the  dairy  business  all  his  life, 
writes:  "I  never  have  seen  a  country  where  stock  does  so 
well  and  matures  so  quickly." 

Phoenix,  the  Capital  of  Arizona,  is  a  winter  paradise.  It 
has  a  climate  unsurpassed  by  Egypt  or  Italy.  Phoenix  has 
many  beautiful  schools,  churches  and  public  buildings. 
There  are  other  good  towns  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  such 
as  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glendale,  Peoria  and  Chandler. 

The  mining  communUy  of  Arizona  consumes  a  great  deal 
of  the  early  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  products  of  the 
soil.  There  is,  however,  such  a  strong  demand  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  for  all  our  products  that  a  good  many  of 
them  are  shipped  to  distant  points  at  splendid  prices. 

For  the  man  with  little  money  and  a  willingness  to  work, 
Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  offers  wonderful  opportunities. 


For  further  particulars  address 

Vernon  L.  Clark 
Irrigation  Commissioner 

Department  Two,  403  Fleming  Block 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less 
than  30  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  75%  fertility 
gruaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
— well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 


Pens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Buff  and  White  Orpingtons — White 

Wyandottes — Rhode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


ers. 


IMO  CULLS 


Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 
$75  per  hundred. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
at  $50  per  hundred. 

UTILITY  STOCK 


THIS  BOOK  WILL  AID  YOU 
It  is  called 

"CHICKENS" 

Intensely  interesting  and  instructive.  Should  be  on  every  farm 
where  poultry  is  raised.  Contains  chapters  on  Feeding,  Care  of 
young  stock,  Diseases,  their  prevention  and  cure,  and  other  valu- 
able aids  to  poultry  handling.   MAILED  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Petaluma,  California. 
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and  the  other  one  he  claims  is  not  bred  to 
lay.  The  first  of  these  males  is  to  be  bred 
to  the  females  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
the  eggs  hatched  and  the  chicks  marked, 
the  pullets  from  this  mating  to  be  trap- 
nested  next  year.  This  male  is  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  poor  one  placed  in  the  same 
pen  with  ■  the  hens,  the  eggs  hatched  and 
pullets  trap-nested  as  in  the  case  with  the 
other.  He  claims  that  the  pullets  from 
the  first  male  and  same  females  will  lay 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  the  pullets  from 
the  second  male,  showing  that  the  laying 
qualities  of  a  flock  depend  more  on  the 
breeding  of  the  male  than  the  female. 
The  result  of  this  test  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

Though  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  fact  I  will  wager  that  this  con- 
testant is  Walter  Hogan  so  as  Californians 
we  all  shall  wait  with  interest  the  out- 
come of  this  test,  and  I  for  one  am  glad 
Mr.  Hogan  has  the  grit  to  send  his  birds 
and  guarantee  all  that  he  claims  for  them. 
In  the  matter  of  the  male  bird  I  know 
absolutely  that  he  is  corerct  for  I  have 
experimented  myself  and  proven  the  thing 
to  my  own  satisfaction. 

The  feeding  experiment  will  consist  of 
ten  pens,  each  pen  being  composed  of  five 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  five  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 
The  two  varieties  are  being  used  so  that 
the  difference  can  be  noted  upon  large 
and  small  breeds.  The  ten  pens  will  each 
be  fed  a  different  ration,  and  all  are  bred 
from  the  same  pens  are  of  same  age  and 
weight.  The  rations  are  as  follows:  first — 
Cornell  laying  ration.  2 — Maine  laying 
ration.  3— Guelph  laying  ration.  4 — Con- 
necticut laying  ration.  5 — Savior's  laying 
ration.  6 — Parmer's  ration.  7 — Peed  of 
all  kinds  before  the  fowls  all  the  time. 
8 — Grain  fed  by  Norwich  Automatic 
Feeder.  9 — Confined  for  the  whole  year 
and  Results  compared.  10 — Green  bone 
meat  compared  with  beef  scrap.  In  addi- 
g  tion  to  this  the  management  promises  to 
give  the  exact  formulas  for  each  method 
and  monthly  reports  promised.  There  will 
be  700  hens  in  this  contest  and  such  a 
varied  lot  of  experiments  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole 
poultry  fraternity. 

The  feeding  experiments  alone  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  those  who  run  a  mixed 
poultry  yard.  My  own  experience  has 
satisfied  me  that  it  does  not  pay  to  feed 
the  large  and  small  breeds  alike.  Neither 
does  it  pay  to  allow  the  chicks  to  run 
together,  though  I  know  it  is  done.  But  I 
never  do  it  because  long  ago  I  found  out 
it  was  not  satisfactory.  The  small  breed 
chicks  are  more  active  than  the  large 
ones  and  their  activity  extends  to  eating 
as   well    as   other   exercise.     While  an 


Orphington  chick  picks  up  one  grain  a 
Leghorn  will  pick  up  three  and  be  reach- 
ing out  for  the  fourth,  so  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  feed  kept  before  them  all  the 
time  it  is  folly  to  mix  the  chicks. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Orland  wants  to  know  why 
the  plumage  on  her  birds  is  so  dull  and 
lifeless. 

Answer.  The  hens  having  just  come 
through  the  molt  have  used  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  iron  in  the  blood.  Sunflower 
seeds,  linseed  oil  meal,  or  properly  speak- 
ing flaxseed  meal  and  all  foods  that  are 
rich  in  fat  will  make  the  plumage  glossy 
and  lustrous.  They  first  make  the  blood 
rich  and  of  course  the  blood  passes  it 
along  to  the  feathers.  Any  good  iron 
tonic  given  for  a  few  days  will  help,  too. 
About  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  iron 
and  say  half  a  cup  of  sugar  in  two  quarts 
of  water  will  enrich  the  blood  and  in- 
crease the  appetite  of  birds  that  are  de- 
pleted through  the  molt.  But  the  iron 
tincture  must  be  put  in  stone  or  glass 
drinking  vessels,  not  in  iron  or  wood  and 
it  must  not  be  kept  up  over  a  week  or  it 
may  cause  constipation.  Tincture  of  iron 
can  be  bought  from  any  drug  store  and 
if  used  right  will  not  harm  any  fowl,  but 
it  must  not  be  given  in  place  of  food  but 
simply  as  a  tonic. 

Sunflower  seeds  are  rich  in  natural  fats 
and  every  poultryman  that  has  a  little 
spare  ground  should  grow  enough  to  carry 
his  hens  through  the  molt.  To  keep  the 
birds  from  them  tie  a  sheet  of  newspaper 
around  each  head  then  they  will  fill  up 
and  ripen  on  the  stem  and  the  birds  can- 
not rob  you  of  the  fruits  of  your  labor. 


THORNLESS  CACTUS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


The  South  African  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal reports  the  success  of  Burbank's 
Thornless  cactus,  variety  Santa  Rosa, 
which  were  grown  in  a  sandy  loam  soil 
on  a  hill  slope  without  irrigation.  The 
plant  made  a  good  growth,  a  "leaf"  weigh- 
ing 7%  pounds,  and  had  only  six  small 
thorns,  easily  brushed  off.  The  cactus 
analyzed  better  than  some  grown  here, 
probably  because  it  grew  with  less  water, 
as  it  contained  2%%  more  dr/  matter. 

If  the  cactus  grown  on  Burbank's 
grounds  is  worth  one-fourth  as  much  as 
green  alfalfa,  weight  for  weight,  the 
South  African  cactus  probably  is  worth 
about  two-fifths  as  much,  and  unirrigated 
cactus  in  California,  if  like  it,  would  be 
much  more  valuable  for  cattle  feed  than 
previous  analyses  have  indicated. 


Begin  this  Hatching  Season  RIGHT 

FEED  THE  BABY  CHICKS  

Croley's  p«v  mixed  infant  Chick  Feed 

LIKE  ALL  THE  CROLEY  PRODUCTS—"  THE  BEST  THAT'S  MADE." 

Accept  no  substitute  from  your  dealer. 

Manufactured  at  JJjj;  (JEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  IlIC. 


the  home  of 


631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

When  yon  purchase  baby  chicks  from  ns,  yon  nre  assured  of  the  best,  at 
prices  that  are  low,  consistent  with  quality. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  firm  In  this  business  and  In  consequence  of 
our  lone  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment,  we  are  In  a  position  to 
serve  our  patrons  to  the  best  advantage. 

Chicks  shipped  by  express  anywhere. 

Send  for  literature  on  this  subject. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


Box  1003. 


PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Deep  Well 


Owners 

Should  Have 
This  Book 


48 
Pages 
(Illustrated) 


IF  you  are  interested  in  irrigation,  and  especially  in  the 
question  of  lifting  water  from  deep  wells,  you  should 
have  the  Pomona  catalogue  No.  52  P.  This  book  contains 
48  pages  and  describes  the  important  features  of  the 
Pomona  pump  head  and  illustrates  the  parts. 

This  book  also  contains  numerous  illustrations  of  pumping 
plants  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  together 
with- important  water  tables  and  other  interesting  features 
regarding  irrigation  matters.   It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

When  writing,  we  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  state 
whether  you  are  interested  now,  or  will  be  in  the  near 
future  in  installing  a  pump;  or,  if  you  know  of  any  neigh- 
bor who  might  be  interested  in  securing  information  on 
the  best  deep  well  pump  on  the  market,  we  should  appre- 
ciate your  letting  us  know. 

Pomona  Mfg.  Co, 

Pomona,  California 

We  also  manufacture 
The  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves  for  Cement  Pipe  Irrigation 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 

Ask  out  dealer,  or 
write  u«,  lending 
hit  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 

"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS 

HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  QUALITY? 

San  Jose  Show :  5  entries,  awards  1st  and  2nd  hen,  1st  and  2nd 
pullet,  best  female,  best  display. 

Stockton  Show :  9  entries,  awards  3rd  cock,  1st  cockerel,  1st  and 
2nd  hen,  1st  and  2nd  pullet,  and  all  the  special  prizes. 
Hundreds  of  grand  young  stock  for  sale.   Eggs  after  December  1st. 

E.  A.  PYKE,  Oroville,  Cal. 
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Gypsum  and  Alkali. 


To  the  Editor:  How  much  gypsum  should 
be  applied  to  black  alkali  spots  on  the 
low  lands  near  Stockton  to  neutralize  the 
alkali  fully?    John  Cook,  San  Francisco. 

ANSWER  BY  H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  regard  to  applying  gypsum  to  soils 
containing  black  alkali,  the  gypsum  is 
used  to  change  the  black  alkali  to  the  white 
alkali,  a  very  much  less  injurious  form  of 
alkali.  The  black  alkali  is  carbonate  of 
soda — the  white  alkali  is  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  the  gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime,  hence 
when  sulphate  of  lime  acts  upon  carbonate 
of  soda,  we  get  sulphate  of  soda  (white 
alkali)  and  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  the 
same  as  ground  lime  stone.  Some  people 
have  asked  if  this  second  material  (carbo- 
nate of  lime)  would  be  injurious  to  crops; 
no,  it  probably  would  be  of  benefit  in 
setting  free  potash  that  is  in  the  soil  and 
also  help  to  loosen  the  soil  if  it  is  heavy. 

There  are  spots  between  Stockton  and 
Lathrop  where  the  alkali  is  very  heavy  and 
people  seem  not  to  care  to  cultivate  much 
of  this  land.  Passing  through  the  country 
I  have  noticed  a  heavy  crust  of  alkali 
upon  the  ground  and  have  been  told  that 
it  was  black  alkali.  Both  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  soda  are  white,  you  can  not 
tell  which  alkali  is  upon  the  ground  just 
by  appearances — sometimes  people  seeing 
the  white  incrustation  think  that  it  is 
white  alkali  but  upon  having  it  tested  by 
a  chemist  they  find  it  is  often  the  black 
alkali. 

The  amount  of  gypsum  to  be  applied 
where  conditions  are  such  as  found  around 
Stockton  or  French  Camp  is  from  two  to 
three  tons  to  the  acre  if  very  good  results 
are  desired.  Some  ranchers  use  from  one 
ton  to  one  and  a  half  tons  but  results  are 
not  as  lasting.  A  rancher  would  do  best 
to  have  his  soils  analylzed  by  some  good 
chemist  who  would  find  out  the  per  cent 
of  black  alkali  in  the  soil  and  then  de- 
termine the  amount  of  gypsum  which 
should  be  put  on  per  acre.  A  few  years 
ago  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  a  cor- 
poration that  was  going  to  apply  a  large 
amount  of  gypsum  to  several  hundred 
acres  of  land.  I  was  offered  an  order  of 
1,000  tons  of  gypsum  but  after  I  made  an 
examination  I  did  not  receive  an  order 
for  one  ton.  It  was  white  alkali  and 
gj'psum-has  no  benefit  upon  it.  The  gyp- 
sum would  have  cost  that  corporation  $8 
per  ton  or  $8,000  for  1,000  tons  which 
would  have  been  a  total  loss. 

The  gj-psum  in  carload  lots  would  cost  a 


rancher  about  $7  per  ton  on  board  car  at 
Stockton  and  if  two  tons  were  applied  per 
acre  the  cost  would  be  $14  per  acre  plus 
the  cost  of  hauling  and  handling  or  if  three 
tons  were  applied  the  cost  would  be  $21 
instead  of  $14. 

The  gypsum  may  be  put  on  by  the  use 
of  a  fertilizer  drill,  seed-sewer  or  broad- 
casted. If  broadcasted,  it  should  be  put 
on  during  a  quiet  day  when  there  is  no 
wind — otherwise  the  gypsum  will  be  blown 
all  over  so  that  it  may  be  irregularly  dis- 
tributed upon  the  land.  A  good  way  to 
broadcast  it  is  to  put  gypsum  in  bed  of  a 
tight  wagon,  one  person  drive  while  a 
second  fan  the  gypsum  out  with  a  clean 
broad  shovel.  Should  there  be  a  wind,  the 
horses  should  be  driven  against  it  so  that 
the  gypsum  will  be  blown  away  from  the 
men  on  the  wagon. 

Note. — Many  ranchers  are  applying  high 
priced  fertilizers  when  the  soil  conditions 
are  wrong  the  soil  is  too  heavy,  is  sour, 
has  not  enough  humus  or  may  have  some 
alkali  in  it,  a  tree  nor  any  other  plant  can 
get  the  benefit  of  these  fertilizers  when 
soil  conditions  are  foul  any  more  than  a 
man  who  has  a  sour  bad  stomach  can 
enjoy  a  fine  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Fertil- 
izer salesmen  are  loading  ranchers  up  with 
fertilizers  just  to  make  sales.  When 
fertilizers  are  bought  wrong  and  applied 
wrong,  the  rancher  gets  poor  or  no  results — 
gets  discouraged  and  gives  up  commercial 
fertilizers.  Be  sure  that  your  soils  are 
correct  for  receiving  fertilizers  and  then 
buy  what  the  trees  or  plants  want  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  requirements. 

H.  B.  Matthews. 


Db.  Issa  Taximtra,  live  stock  commis- 
sioner of  the  Japanese  government,  an- 
nounces that  Japan  will  very  probably 
make  a  live  stock  display  at  the  1915  Ex- 
position, and  quite  surely  purchase  heavily 
here.  If  California  breeders  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  future  markets  they  must 
make  the  most  of  their  stock  during  the 
next  two  years. 


The  lady  cousin  was  trying  to  teach  the 
five-year-old  how  to  divide  an  orange  into 
quarters.  As  she  leaned  forward,  wholly 
absorbed  in  her  desire  to  make  the  idea 
clear  to  him,  she  asked  once  more,  "But 
how  would  you  get  a  quarter  of  an  or- 
ange?" The  boy,  blisfully  unconscious,  re- 
plied, with  a  beaming  look,  "I  would  say 
please." 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  Is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  extensively  for  Irrigation 
work. 

We    furnish    these   pumps    for  one 

horse-power  up. 

Patented  1813  Automatic  Water  Balaace  Send  for  catalogue  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Loa  Angelea,  212  No.  Los  Angelea  St.  Worka,  Weat  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


WATER 
F"IF»E 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new 
threads  and  couplings;  2nd 
hand  In  name  only.  Prices 
far    below    your  expecta- 
tions.    Screw    casing  and 
standard  pipe  fittings  and 
valves. 

The  Exclusive  Pipe  Honne. 

i         -                        '    .  ' 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

_~^Raltf 

Main  and 

Howard  Sta.,  San  Franrlaro. 

M  a.ke$2000°-°mor4e  perYear 

pi 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wellswith  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  1  00  ft.  in  1 0  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  i  team  operates  it  tod  euilr 
moves  it  over  any  road  ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone — everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
it  drills  that.   No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  hare  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.   Write  for  catalog.  M 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
011-916  Crocker  Building-,  San  Franclaco. 
Established  1860. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


CAREFUL  IRRIGATIONISTS  ARE  INVES- 
TIGATING OUR  NEW  WATER  BALANCED 
PUMP— THEN  BUYING  IT. 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful 
pump  must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be 
capable  of  withstanding,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on 
this  point.   Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


Krogh  Electric  Pump 


(f  Our  branch  house,  206  N*  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a  complete  stock, 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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OPERATION    OF    THE  SEMI- 
DIESEL  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Wm.  H.  Kritzer.] 

This  new  type  of  engine  on  the  in- 
stroke  of  the  piston  compresses  pure  air 
in  the  working  cylinder  to  a  sufficient 
pressure  above  the  flash  point  of  the  fuel 
oil  to  ignite  it  after  the  engine  is  in  op- 
eration. Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  in- 
stroke,  a  spray  nozzle  delivers  fuel  oil, 
for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
out-stroke  into  the  cylinder,  where  it  be- 
gins to  burn  immediately.  This  out-stroke 
is  therefore  the  real  working  stroke. 
During  the  first  part  of  it,  combustion  un- 
der constant  pressure  takes  place,  while 
afterward,  the  product  of  combustion 
works  by  expansion.  At  the  end  of  this 
stroke,  the  burned  gases  are  exhausted 
through  the  port  uncovered  by  the  piston, 
and  by  a  novel  arrangement  provided  the 
cylinder  is  scavenged  and  filled  with  pure 
air  which  is  again  compressed  and  the 
cycle  repeated.  In  this  way  the  working 
cylinder  is  thoroughly  cleaned  of  the 
products  of  combustion,  a  high  mean 
pressure  is  obtained,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder  is  not  so  high  as 
to  endanger  the  reliability  of  the  engine. 
There  is  no  loss  of  fuel  due  to  scavenging 
such  as  occurs  in  the  ordinary  two-cycle 
engine,  therefore  this  two-cycle  operation 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  con- 
fused with  the  two-cycle  engine  generally 
known  using  distillates. 

The  fuel  is  injected  into  the  engine 
cylinder  by  a  pump,  driven  by  the  crank 
shaft  and  furnished  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  engine.  The  lubricating  system  is 
of  the  forced  type  throughout,  gives 
perfect  results  and  by  dispensing  with 
hand  lubrication,  minimizes  attendance. 
Besides  insuring  constant  and  adequate 
lubrication,  the  system  serves  to  cool  the 
main,  crank-pin  and  wrist-pin  bearings. 

The  engine  is  not  an  explosive  engine, 
but  a  true  internal  combustion  engine, 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  never  rising 
above  the  compression  pressure.  The  load 
is  therefore  taken  on  gradually  and  grad- 
ually relieved,  so  that  the  engine  op- 
erates without  shock. 

The  fuel  consumption  per  horse-power 
varies  slightly  with  the  size  and  speed  of 
the  engine,  being  lowest  for  the  large 
and  slow  speed  engines  and  a  little 
higher  for  the  small  and  high  speed  en- 
gines. In  the  general  purpose  type  of 
engine  for  farm  use,  a  fair  average  fuel 
consumption  is  1  pint  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour.  The  present  average 
price  of  such  oil  is  2%  cents  a  gallon, 
making  a  fuel  cost  of  0.281  cents,  or 
0.375  cents,  per  kilowatt  per  brake  horse- 
power hour.  Compare  this  with  the  cost 
of  gasoline  or  distillate  power.  With 
gasoline  at  18%  cents  a  gallon  and  an 
average  consumption  of  one  pint  per 
horse-power  hour,  the  cost  is  2.31  cents, 
or  3.08  cents  per  kilowatt  per  brake  horse- 
power hour,  or  over  eight  times  as  much. 
With  distillate  at  9  cents  per  gallon  and 
a  consumption  of  1  pint  per  horse-power 
hour,  the  cost  is  1.125  cents,  or  about  four 
times  as  great. 

While  these  engines  may  be  operated  on 
crude  oil  or  on  kerosene,  their  natural  and 
best  fuels  are  the  cheap  and  intermediate 
products  of  oil  refineries  and  gas  works, 
known  commercially  as  fuel  oil,  stove  oil, 
gas  oil,  etc.  Crude  oil  is  undesirable,  as 
it  is  often  contaminated  by  mineral  ele- 
ments and  asphalt,  and,  moreover,  still 
contains  the  volatile  elements — gasoline, 
etc. — and  hence  cannot  be  handled  and 
stored  without  danger  of  fire  and  ex- 
plosion. On  the  other  hand,  the  above 
mentioned  fuel  oils  are  cheap  and  safe, 
and  the  supply  is  so  great  and  the  demand 
so  small  that  there  is  no  danger  for  years 
to  come  of  its  use  in  internal  combustion 
engines  affecting  the  price,  as  the  only  use 
thus  far  found  for  it  has  been  for  fuel. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  716.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 

Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only"  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PumP  ^ack  and  Interchangeable Pul- 
40ParkSt-  »tWa8hii>8ton.wu!  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors   San  Francisco, Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


"*V-,7e  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 


I — |  Runs  cream 

Turns  the 

^^LJ  separator  and 

1 

1 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES  I  OFFICES  J 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentom  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdgr.,  Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX!  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  ana  Bryaat  Sta.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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are  said  to  have  touched  2%  cents  during 
the  week.  This  month's  shipments  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  heavy  and  prices  may 
advance  in  consequence;  but  seedless  va- 
rieties are  nearly  cleaned  up  so  far  as 
growers  are  concerned  and  stocks  not 
already  on  the  way  cannot  reach  the  East- 
ern markets  before  the  holiday  demand 
opens.  In  Fresno  Sultanas  are  quoted  at 
:;  y£>  cents. 


Dried  Fruit  Market  Improves. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  shows  signs 
of  improvement.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  Merced  county  dried  peaches 
have  been  sold  to  a  Los  Angeles  firm  at 
5  cents  and  10V-.  cents  is  being  demanded 
for  choice  apricots.  The  Eastern  hold- 
over of  prunes  is  reported  practically 
cleaned  up  and  the  market  stiffening  per- 
ceptibly, but  although  a  number  of  orders 
have  been  received  from  New  York,  they 
have  been  turned  down  on  account  of  the 
buyers'  limit  being  too  low  to  suit  the 
sellers. 


Dairymen  Should  Organize. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  California  Creamery  Operat- 
ors' Association  and  the  California  State 
Dairy  Association  is  to  be  held  very  soon 
to  discuss  matters  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
next  legislature.  As  every  dairyman 
ought  to  know,  some  health  boards  and  a 
number  of  city  clubs  are  intending  to  force 
an  extensive  tuberculin  testing  law 
through  the  legislature  with  other  un- 
favorable legislation,  and  a  strong  show- 
ing of  dairymen  through  associations  is 
necessary  to  get  suitable  laws  on  these 
matters.  The  State  Dairy  Association  is 
working  strenuously  for  the  formation  of 
local  associations  and  dairymen  for  local 
and  general  benefit  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  organizing  at  once. 


Notable  Irrigation  Projects  in 
Nevada. 

The  big  ditch  which  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Humboldt-Lovelock  Irri- 
gation Company  at  Mill  City,  Nevada,  was 
recently  thrown  open  and  is  now  carrying 
a  full  head  of  water.  The  opening  was  a 
notable  event  in  that  region  and  was  well 
attended  by  the  farmers  of  the  Lovelock 
valley,  who  bes"r<e  it  is  destined  to  make 
that  valley  one  oi  the  most  productive  in 
the  State.  It  is  calculated  that  the  entire 
project  will  be  in  operation  next  season. 
Another  immense  irrigation  project  in 
Nevada  will  be  commenced  within  a  few 
weeks  by  which  no  less  than  400,000  acres 
ia  the  Yerrington  district  will  ultimately 
be  supplied  with  water.  Denver  capital- 
ists are  behind  this  project  and  actual 
construction  work  will  begin  just  as  soon 
as  the  final  segregation  of  the  lands  has 
been  made  by  the  government.  This  is 
expected  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Developments  in  Tulare. 

Oakland  capitalists  are  reported  to  have 
acquired  2G0  acres  in  the  Richgrove  dis- 
trict of  Tulare  county,  where  they  will 
develop  an  olive  orchard.  John  B.  Dennis, 
a  large  land-owner  in  the  Ducor  district, 
has  sold  one  thousand  acres  of  land  which 
he  has  been  using  for  grain  growing,  to  a 
syndicate  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena 
capitalists,  who  will  plant  the  land  to 
oranges.  The  price  is  reported  as  $75  per 
acre.  Mr.  Dennis  acquired  this  tract  some 
years  ago  for  $5  per  acre  and  is  said  to 
own  about  2000  acres  more  in  the  district 
which  he  bought  at  the  same  low  figure. 
Soil  analysis  is  said  to  have  shown  the 


Q  l-l  D I  1  R  Q  Our  stock  includes  a  magnificent  assort- 
<Jt  IIVULIO  ment  of  shrubs  for  almost  every  orna- 
mental purpose — including  Altheas,  Elders,  Ligustrum, 

Lilac,  etc. 

PA  I  M  ^  No  plants  are  more  decorative  for 
~r»l—  JYIO  indoors  or  out.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  in  boxes  and  tubs,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  open  ground,  and  are  well  established. 


We 
(■row 
Everything 
That 
(■  rows 


EVERGREENS 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


It  makes  no  difference  what  you  want  to  plant — 
either  fruit  or  ornamental — we  can  supply  you,  and 
with  absolutely  best  quality  stock,  carefully  dug  and 
packed  in  Al  shape — and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
This  is  a  very  important  point,  as  it  usually  takes 
several  years  to  learn  the  results  of  your  labors.  Ask 
us  for  prices  on  apples,  apricots,  almonds,  olives, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  lemons,  oranges,  pomelos,  or 
anything  else  that  you  may  be  figuring  on  planting. 

Burbank's  Newest  Fruits 

We  are  the  authorized  introducers  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  newest  creations  in  fruits,  berries,  etc.  Write 
for  further  details  or  send  25c  for  our  book,  "New 
Products  of  the  Trees" — beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors. 

"California  Horticulture" 

— the  fruit  growers'  guide,  is  a  veritable  compendium 
of  information  for  every  planter.  Describes  200  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  120  pages.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Gives  valuable  data  on  planning,  planting,  pruning,  etc. 
Price  25c  postpaid.     Write  for  It  today. 


We  take 
particular 
pride  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  our 
stock    of    evergreen    trees  and 
shrubs — Acacias,  Cypress,  Deodars, 
_     California  Redwoods,  etc.,  etc. 


ROSFSHardy- field 

l\UULU grown.  Fine 
vigorous  roots  and  heavy 
tops.  All  the  best  and 
most  wanted  varieties. 

Write  for  1912-1013  Annual  Illus- 
trated  Price  Catalogue — Free. 

Our  new  1912-1913  Catalogue  Is 
just  off  the  press  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request  to  any  address. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $2000005 


URSERIESH* 

GEO.  C  ROEDlNG:PRES.«*D  MGRL 

Box  18  Tresno. California 


new  owners  that  the  land  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  orange  culture. 


Wool  Growers  to  Convene. 

Fred  A.  Ellenwood,  secretary  of  tha 
California  Wool  Growers'  Association,  has 
addressed  a  communication  to  each  of  the 
members  urging  their  attendance  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Palace  hotel, 
San  Francisco,  at  10  a.  m.,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 14.  Some  of  the  questions  for 
consideration  and  general  discussion  will 
be:  Import  Duties  on  Live  Stock,  Meat 
Products,  Wool,  and  Wool  Products;  Sani 
tary  Conditions  of  Live  Stock  and  Control 
of  Contagious  Diseases;  Control  or  Dis- 
position of  Semi-Arid  and  Unappropriated 
Grazing  Lands;  Railroad  Service  on  Live 
Stock;  Preparing  and  Marketing  Our 
Wool;  Plans  for  1915  Exposition;  Bene- 
fits of  Better  Organizations,  Both  State 
and  National. 


Agricultural  College  Estimates. 

The  University  of  California,  in  its  esti- 
mates filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol last  Monday,  asks  for  $2,163,360  for 
the  next  two  years.  Of  this  sum  the  agri- 
cultural college  wants  $1,174,000  divided 
into  $374,500  for  the  Davis  farm,  $363,500 
for  southern  California,  and  $436,360  for 
Berkeley,  Fresno  and  Chico.  The  south- 
ern California  estimate  includes  the  ac- 
quisition of  200  acres  more  land  at  River- 
side. 


"Million  Dollar"  Raisin  Corporation 

The  trustees  of  the  "million  dollar" 
raisin  corporation  met  at  Fresno  last 
week  and  duly  elected  a  directorate  of  ex- 
perienced business  men,  most  of  whom 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  raisin 
industry.  H.  H.  Welsh  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  James  Madison  vice-president, 
with  W.  M.  Giffen,  A.  G.  Wishon,  H. 
Graff,  W.  R.  Nutting  and  H.  Burness  di- 
rectors. An  energetic  campaign  is  now 
being  conducted  to  bring  the  supscriptions 
up  to  the  necessary  $750,000  mark,  which 
it  is  believed  can  be  accomplished  within 
two  months. 


Power  Sprayers 

T.  A  M.  Farm  Engine  and  Oemlng  Spray  Pump, 
V  together  with  best  quality  equipment,  makes  a 
]  J     Dependable,  Durable,  Efficient  Ouitit. 

ml  Before  buying  spraying  equipment,  get  our  par- 
Wf      tlculars  and  pi  Ices.   We  save  you  26  per  cent. 

Hand  Sprayers,  Pump  Jacks,  Belting  and 
Pumps  for  every  purpose 

We  handle  only  dependable  goods  and  ship  with 
privilege  of  returning  any  goods  found  unsatis- 
factory. 

LEONARD  T.  KITTS,  951-,BX?JElB"ock  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


l%-2^-4-6  H.  P. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.  Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.  Three  generations  growing  trees.  420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 


THE 


present  location.  Three  generations  growing  trees.  420 
ion  paid  weekly. 

WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbrm,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER.  Proprietor. 


Nurseries 


P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREE  5,  SHRUBBERY  AND  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specially 
Plans  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE,  CAE. 


SHEEP  MANURE 
Air  Slacked  Lime 

BOTH  GOOD  BUYS 


Sold  in  15-ton  car  lots  or  more. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 


Dairymen  Organize. 

The  dairymen  of  the  Riverdale  district 
of  Fresno  county  met  on  the  4th  inst.  and 
organized  a  dairymen's  association.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  State  Dairy  Associa- 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pare  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROIITLEDGR   SEED  A  FLORAL.  CO., 
Portland.  Oresron. 

GRAFTED  AND  BUDDED  WALNUTS 

Parisienne,  Mayette,  Franquette,  Eureka, 
Chase,  Concord,  Willson  Wonder  and  other 
varieties  scientifically  propagated  by  scion 
selection  from  our  bearing  trees,  on  a  most 
rapid  growing  root  system.  Grafted  Mam- 
moth Paper  Shell  pecans  and  walnut  scions. 
Catalogue  free. 

TRIBBLE  NURSERY  CO.,  i:iu  Grove,  Cal. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  Improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdiest 
and  most  rapid-growing  yearling  Royal 
roots.  If  interested  In  walnuts  send 
eight  cents  in  stamps  for  price  list  and 
catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  WALNUT  NURSERY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 
92000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
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tion  were  present  to  aid  the  movement. 
The  object  of  the  new  body  will  be  to  ob- 
tain the  co-operation  of  farmers,  dairy- 
men and  such  others  as  are  interested  in 


We  have  the  largest 
and  finest  stock  of 
citrus  trees  of  every 
description.  We  in- 
vite your  inspection 
and  orders  for 

VALENCIAS 
WASHINGTON 
NAVEL 

and  all  other  varieties 
of   oranges.     Also  for 
EUREKA,  LISBON  & 
VILLA  FRANCA 
LEMONS 

which  are  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties and  planted  almost  exclusively. 
We  can  also  supply  you  with  a 
fine  stock  of 

POMELOS  (grape  fruit) 
in  the  leading  varieties. 
Our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  our  immense  nurseries  at  Exeter 
(Tulnre  County)  and  La  Habra 
(Orange  County).  We  guarantee  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  STURDY,  WELL  MATURED, 
and  FREE  FROM  SCALE.  If  you 
buy  "R.  &  W."  trees  you  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  citrus  stock 
obtainable  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  Book 
"Citrus  Fruits  In  California." 
It  is  handsomely  Illustrated,  and 
describes  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  citrus  fruit  culture  from 
the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  Sent  free  on 
request. 

We  also  carry  a  fine  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES   &  SHRUBS 
of     every     description,  including 
Palms,  Cypress,  etc. 
Call  or  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


1617  E.  Washington  IniAnneKvCal 


HARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  K.  F.  O. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,   Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


MISS  BARKERS'  SCHOOL 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

College  Preparatory;  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Grades;  Music:  Arts  and  Crafts;  and 
Domestic  Science.  Catalogue  upon  appli- 
cation. 


that  form  of  farming  to  promote  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  its  members;  to  obtain 
and  disseminate  scientific  knowledge 
about  dairies;  to  protect  the  interests  of 
dairymen  in  such  legislation  as  may  come 
before  the  legislature,  and  to  formulate 
bills  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  to 
safeguard  the  public  health  and  which 
would  be  fair  to  the  dairy  industry. 


No  "Painted"  Oranges  from  Lindsay 

The  Lindsay,  Tulare  county,  Board  of 
Trade,  with  the  object  of  counteracting 
the  unfavorable  impressions  caused  by 
Eastern  newspaper  reports  regarding  the 
recent  detention  of  several  cars  of  oranges 
by  the  pure  food  inspectors,  despatched  a 
special  car  of  oranges  to  the  New  York 
auction  market  last  Saturday  which  is  due 
in  New  York  on  the  13th  inst.  Labels  of 
a  special  design  were  printed  and  every- 
thing done  to  make  the  shipment  distinc- 
tive. The  Board  considered  this  the  most 
efficient  way  to  refute  the  unfounded  re- 
ports that  "painted"  oranges  were  shipped 
from  that  growing  citrus  center. 


Wine-Grape  Growers  Angry. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  more 
liberal  offers  being  made  in  some  sections 
for  future  crops  of  wine  grapes,  the  grow- 
ers of  the  Clovis  district  of  Fresno  county, 
disgusted  at  the  tardiness  of  the  local 
wineries  in  "coming  through"  with  offers 
for  next  season's  crop  which  will  make  its 
further  cultivation  profitable,  have  de- 
cided to  up  root  the  vines  and  replace 
them  with  orchards  and  alfalfa.  The 
Glorietta  vineyard  has  already  taken  such 
action,  and  the  land  heretofore  devoted  to 
wine  grapes  will  be  planted  to  figs.  Other 
growers  are  taking  a  similar  course  or  are 
preparing  to  graft  their  wine  grape  vines 
to  other  varieties;  but  while  some  few 
may  wait  a  little  longer  in  the  hope  that 
the  wineries  may  'name  their  next  year's 
price,  the  silent  attitude  of  the  latter  is 
resulting  in  general  anger  and  disgust. 


Why  Bother  With  Grapes  ? 

N.  Spenchian  of  Yettern,  Tulare  county, 
claims  to  have  produced  30,000  pounds  of 
Turkish  tobacco  on  his  44-acre  ranch, 
much  of  which  was  grown  between  young 
vines.  He  also  claims  that  he  has  been 
assured  not  less  than  50  cents  per  pound 
for  the  tobacco;  that  the  cost  of  production 
was  $100  per  acre,  and  that  the  profit  will 
be  $241  per  acre,  or  over  $10,600  for  the 
44  acres.  The  Fresno  Republican  adds  to 
this  information  the  following:  "This  is 
one  of  the  annual  crops  that  can  be  grown 
in  young  orchards  and  vineyards  that  not 
only  assists  the  man  of  small  means  to 
live  while  his  orchards  are  coming  in,  but 
as  the  above  figures  show,  will  pay  for  his 
land  in  the  first  crop. 


Poultrymen  Plan  for  Panama-Pacific. 

At  the  big  poultry  show  held  in  Oakland 
last  week,  a  special  meeting  of  the  "big  in- 
terests" of  California  poultrydom  was 
called  and  plans  discussed  for  holding  an 
immense  poultry  exhibition  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  live  stock  department  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915.  L.  C. 
Byce,  the  Petaluma  Incubator  magnate, 
presided,  and  it  was  announced  that  as 
the  American  Poultry  Association  would 
undoubtedly  hold  its  1915  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  exhibitors  from  practically 
evew  State  in  the  Union  and  from  many 
foreign  countries  would  be  attracted  if  an 
exhibition  such  as  the  promoters  have  in 
view  could  be  arranged.  A  committee  was 
named  to  confer  with  D.  O.  Lively,  the 
director  of  the  live  stock  department  of 
the  exposition. 


Two  of  the  chief  products  of  Switzer 
land  are  waiters  and  Swiss  cheese.  Exact 
statistics  regarding  the  number  of  the 
former  at  present  in  this  country  are  not 


available,  but  a  consular  report  asserts 
that  last  year,  15,633,640  pounds  of  the 
cheese  valued  at  $2,872,178  was  exported 


to  the  United  States.    That  was  the 
paid  in  Switzerland  and  does  not  incu 
freight,  duties,  etc. 


Use  a  "Simplex"  and  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Spraying  One-Half. 

SIMPLEX  AUTOMATIC 
COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

The  Cheapest,  Most  Practical,  and  Best  Sprayer  on  the  Market 
— Regardless  of  Name,  Make  or  Price. 
Capacity  3  gallons — Weight  loaded  35  lbs. 
Can  be  carried  in  either  vertical  or  horizontal  position. 

The  "Simplex"  has  no  equal  for  spraying  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  etc.,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  Stock  and  Poultry 
Farms,  to  Florists,  Nursery  Men  and  Fruit  Growers  and  in 
packing-houses,  Factories — in  fact,  in  any  of  the  many  places 
requiring  the  application  of  Disinfectants,  Insecticides,  Fungi- 
cides, Whitewash  or  Cold  Water  Paint.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  6  men. 

THE  TANK  IS  MADE  OP  HEAVY  BRASS  AND  GALVANIZED 
STEEL,  WITH  LOCK  SEAM.  IT  IS  THE  STRONGEST,  LIGHT- 
EST AND  MOST  DURABLE  SPRAYER 
MADE. 


CCMn  your  order  for  the  Brass  at  $7.50  or  the  Galvan- 
OLIW  jze(j  steel  at  $5.75,  or  just  drop  us  a  postal,  say- 
ing "ship  me  the  Simplex  Sprayer  by  express."  After  you 
have  carefully  examined  it,  pay  the  express  agent — we 
take  all  the  risk. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

UIMi  RIALTO  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Do  not  experiment!— 
Buy  a  "Simplex."  It 
Is  the  Best,  costing 
no  more  than  other 
makes  and  is  guar- 
anteed. Pays  for  It- 
self In  3  days.  Write 
for  Valuable  "Sprayer 
Guide"— it  is  free. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
03  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I'OMTIOVs  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  ranch  superin- 
tendent or  foreman,  by  good  farmer.  Have 
been  very  successful  in  growing  grain, 
alfalfa  and  stock  of  all  kinds;  able  to 
handle  men  as  well  as  stock  and  farm 
machinery.  Sober  and  honest.  References 
furnished.  Address  Box  101,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Jan.  1  as  super- 
intendent or  foreman  on  ranch  that  has 
a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Eight 
years  with  pure-bred  stock.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell Agricultural  College  training,  under- 
stands feeding  and  testing  cows  for  A.  R. 
O.  records.  Best  of  references.  Box  50, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE— PUMPING  PLANT— 20-h.  p. 
engine,  8-inch  centrifugal  pump  and  fit- 
tings. A  good  buy.  CONELAND  WATER 
COMPANY.  Las  Molinos,  Cal. 


J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 


AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena,  Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal.  

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
ly Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spfheless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal.  

IRIS — New  descriptive  Price  List  now 
ready.  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 


FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE — Free  from 
noxious  seeds.  Address  V.  A.  PETERSON. 
Blacks,  Cal. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 
With  a  simple  and  perfect  machine,  saving 
80  cents  on  every  dollar  you  pay  out  for 
rope;  30  halters  can  be  made  from  one  ball 
of  binder  twine  costing  40  cents;  150  feet 
of  hay  rope  can  be  made  from  three  balls 
of  twine  costing  $1.25.  Retail  price  $4.25. 
Sent  prepaid. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,    Rebuilt   and   Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot.  ..  $65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-H  P.  Samson  (new  model)  ..  150.00 

5 — I0-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We    have    a    full    line    of    new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  cail  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St..  San  Francisco. 


ARIZONA  COUNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Big  opportunities  In  Maricopa  county, 
Arizona.  Government  reports  tell  of  rich 
soil  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep.  90,000  acres 
uncultivated  irrigatable  land  now  open  to 
settlers.  This  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
wheat,  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  deciduous 
fruits,  grapes,  etc.  600,000  acre  feet  of 
water  stored  in  the  Roosevelt  dam  ready 
to  irrigate  with.  Phoenix  is  growing  rap- 
idly. So  is  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glendale  and 
Chandler.  The  Buckeye  valley  also  pays 
special  attention  to  alfalfa,  seed,  stock 
raising  and  honey.  Good  schools.  For 
literature  and  full  particulars,  address 
VERNON  L.  CLARK,  Immigration  Com- 
missioner, Dept.  2,  403  Fleming  Block, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Beaver  "ill?* 

DOARD 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
platter  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


ADT1CTIP  IMTPDir\D  C  Write  NOW  for  our  FREE 
imlx  A  lO  A  lv    Al^  A  ILflxi VJIxO  BOOKLET  showing  bow 


BEAVER  BOARD 


will  cheaply  and  easily  make 
your  home  modern  and  artistic 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.  Jan^rancPs?? 


WON  EE n  Carpet  CleaningCoI 


\\\ 


Alameda  Rug  Works  8  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Ruga  Made  From  Old  Carpeta  a  Specially- 
First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the 
State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop., 
200«  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited" 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNVLS 


FROM   MARKET  STREET  FERRY  10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  Travel  Comfort  la  afforded  on  this  train.  The  Observatlon-Ltbrnry-Club- 
room  Car  la  a  special  feature.  Dally  market  reports  and  new*  Items  are  re- 
ceived by  telegraph.  Your  wants  are  looked  after  by  attentive  employes  and 
the  Dining  Car  Service  la  excellent.  The  route  across  the  Sierras  and  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental  Divide,  Is  a 
most  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OF  HIGHEST  STANDARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 

San  Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.    Phone  Sutter  2940. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
Flood  Building.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Building.    Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets..  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND! 

Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  14SH. 


"that  has  been  thinkin'  of  No  rah  Maloney 
longer  than  that." 

"Norah  Maloney!  She's  a  quare,  big, 
bouncing  crather.  Well,  ye're  in  luck's 
way,  for  there's  plinty  of  her." 

"What  do  you  mane?"  demanded  Con, 
wrath  fully. 

"Mercy  on  us!  Kape  your  timper  now. 
What'll  ye  be  sayin'  in  that  great  moun- 
tin— " 

"I'll  be  thankin'  ye  to  kape  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  hid.  There's  more  than 
wan  that  says  Norah  Maloney  is  the  finest 
crathur  in  Donegal." 

"Do  they  now?"  with  a  look  of  innocent 
surprise  that  raised  Con  to  boiling  point. 
"Thin  it's  not  meself  that  will  say  wan 
word  more,  an'  it's  meself  that  hopes  ye'll 
get  her,  big  an'  all  as  she  is,  an'  your 
cabin  not  bein'  over  large  naythur.  Well, 
I  can't  stop  wid  ye,  for  I'm  after  watchin" 
for  Larry  Doherty  passin',  sayin'  that  he's 
been  workin'  at  the  Great  House,  an'  I'm 
wearin'  for  a  sight  of  him." 

"Larry  Doherty!  Bedad  its  aisy  to  plaze 
ye  are  wid  that  little  quarter  fardin'  of  a 
tailor;  sure  it  'ud  take  sivin  of  the  likes 
of  him  to  make  wan  dacent  size  man." 

"I'd  a  dale  rayther  have  his  little  finger 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 

Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendo- 
cino and  Humboldt  Counties. 

FORESTS  OF  REDWOOD 

MILES  OF  ROLLING  ACRES 

RICH  VALLEY  LANDS 

HOP  FIELDS  AND  FRUIT 
ORCHARDS 

All  within  easy  and  comfortable 
distance  from  San  Francisco 


Full  information  and  illustrated 
folder  on  request  to 

J.  J.  GEARY 
General  Pass.  Agent 
808  Phelan  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  have  kind  words  to  say, 

Say  them  now; 
Tomorrow  may  not  come  your  way, 
Loved  ones  will  not  always  stay, 
Do  a  kindness  while  you  may, 

Say  them  now. 

If  you  have  a  smile  to  show, 

Show  it  now; 
Make  hearts  happy,  roses  grow, 
Let  the  friends  around  you  know 
How  you  love  them  ere  they  go, 

Show  it  now.  — Selected. 


Irish  Matchmaking. 

"An'  yell  be  thinkin'  it  over,"  said 
Mrs.  O'Neill,  "for  me  an'  ould  Pather  have 
fixed  it  up  betwixt  us,  an'  it  '11  be  as  soon 
as  iver  Lent  is  come  an'  gone." 

"  'Deed  an'  I  won't,  thin,"  said  her  son, 
angrily;  and  to  emphasize  his  words  he 
gave  the  peat  fire  such  a  savage  kick 
that  a  burning  sod  hopped  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  earthen  floor. 

"Och,  Hivin  be  good  to  me!  Will  ye 
be  afther  burnin'  the  place  on  me?" 

"An'  ye  might  know  that  me  and  Norah 
Maloney  has  been  spakin'  this  long 
whiles  since,  an'  for  why  should  1  be 
afther  givin'  her  the  go-by?" 

"Norah  Maloney!"  said  his  mother, 
shrilly.  "It's  pity  help  me!  Is  it  at  me 
buryin'  ye  was  wantin'  to  be?  An'  sure 
it  won't  be  long  if  ye  marry  the  likes  of 
her,  not  that  I  could  rest  aisy  in  me  grave 
if  I  knowed  that  Norah  Maloney,  wid  her 
quare,  rough  ways,  an  the  big  fate  of  her 
was  travadin'  through  the  place,  an'  not  a 
bit  of  me  chiney  would  be  left  in  a  wake. 
No,  it's  not  me  could  slape  at  all  at  all  if 
I  knew  me  chiney  was  clatterin'  through 
her  hands,  an'  it  belongin'  to  me  own 
mother's  mother — God  rest  her  soul." 

"The  divil  take  the  chiney — what  would 
we  want  wid  it  at  all;" 

"An,  not  a  bit  of  it  will  ye  have.  Sure 
I'd  sooner  lave  it  to  me  cousin  in  Belfast, 
an'  I'll  not  be  sure  but  I'll  be  goin'  there 
meself  to  end  me  days  on  ye." 

"Bedad,  go  aisy  now,"  said  Con,  scratch- 
ing his  curly  head  in  much  mental  per- 
turbation at  the  sight  of  his  old  mother's 
tears.  "There's  no  need  to  be  flyin*  out 
like  an  ould  scoldin'  hin.  Sure,  a  man's 
got  a  right  to  be  afther  choosin'  his  own 
wife." 

"Troth,  an'  what  do  ye  know  about  the 
choosin'.  A  bit  of  a  gosson  like  yerself — 
riddy  to  take  the  first  fool  that  has  the 
laugh  at  ye!" 

"If  ye're  meanin'  Norah — " 

"An'  who  else?  A  great  bean  pole  with 
the  rid  chakes  of  her  and  bould,  black 
eyes  rollin'  in  her  hid  like  beads  on  the 
scramble." 

"Hould  your  tongue,"  said  the  incensed 
lover,  not  relishing  this  realistic  descrip- 
tion of  his  lady  love's  charms. 

"An'  hould  yours,"  said  his  equally  ex- 
asperated mother. 

But  the  next  moment  she  had  put  her 
hand  wheedlingly  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
the  frown  on  Con's  brow  cleared  a  little. 

"Come,  now  avic,  sure  it's  a  bad  tem- 
pered ould  woman  I  am  to  be  spakin'  cross 
to  me  bhoy.  But  ye  won't  go  to  be  break- 
in'  the  illigant  match  I've  been  makin' 
for  yeself,  an'  it's  Biddy  Mulrane  is  the 
purty  colleen,  an'  ould  Pather  is  a  warm 
man,  an'  achin'  to  have  ye  for  his  son,  an' 
there'll  be  sivin  pigs  to  come  wid  her — 
not  to  spake  of  a  couple  of  chair  and  a 
chist  of  drawers  that  will  be  settin'  gran' 
in  that  corner  by  the  dure." 

"If  I  marry  at  all — an'  what  wid  the 
botheration  of  it  I'm  not  after  wantin'  to 
be  married  at  all— it'll  be  Norah  Maloney." 

"It'll  not,"  she  said  with  a  firmness  that 
more  than  equalled  his  own.  "An'  there's 
no  more  to  be  said,  for  the  match  is  made, 
an'  ye'll  not  be  bringin'  the  disgrace  on  me 
hid  wid  your  no:  ?ense." 


Con  fumed  and  stormed,  and  another 
piece  of  burning  sod  was  sent  flying  by 
his  heedless  foot,  but  in  the  end  circum- 
stances were  too  strong  for  him.  He  gave 
way  sullenly,  and  sat  silently  smoking, 
while  Mrs.  O'Neill,  restored  to  good  hu- 
mor, chattered  contentedly  about  the  way 
that  he  and  Biddy  Mulrane  were  to  man- 
age the  "bits  of  things"  when  she  was 
gone. 

And  the  next  day  when  Con  went  up 
the  borreen  to  see  old  Micky  Doolin  about 
a  fresh  thatching,  he  came  full  upon  his 
prospective  bride,  clattering  down  with  a 
couple  of  cans  for  water — the  water  in 
the  barrels  never  being  to  her  father's 
liking  for  his  "tay." 

Con  knew  Biddy  Mulrane  as  well  as  he 
knew  his  own  face.  They  had  been  at 
school  together  and  the  rough  haired  and 
sharp  tongued  little  girsheach  had  got  the 
best  of  him  many  a  time.  She  was  not 
unlike  a  needle,  thought  Con,  disconten- 
tedly, as  he  eyed  her  tall,  slender  figure, 
as  she  came  down  the  borreen  with  her 
light  and  springy  step.  "As  thin  as  a 
darnin'  nadle,  an'  not  a  bit  of  rid  in  the 
face,  an*  eyes  to  big  for  her  hid,"  he  went 
on,  mentally  contrasting  her  with  the 
ample  charms  of  Norah  Maloney— greatly 
to  the  latter's  advantage  in  every  way. 

When  Biddy  saw  him  she  came  to  a  full 
stop,  and  he  could  not  complain  of  her 
want  of  color  then,  for  she  declared  war 
with  a  red  flag  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes 
that  flashed  defiance. 

"What  are  ye  afther  wantin'?"  she  de- 
manded fiercely.  "If  it's  meself,  you've 
come  the  wrong  road.  I'm  not  goin'  to 
take  up  wid  the  likes  of  you,  and  so  I 
tell  you." 

"Bedad,  I'm  not  wantin'  ye  at  all,"  said 
Con,  ungallantly.  "It's  Micky  the  thatcher 
I'm  wantin',  not  a  sharp  tongued  wan  like 
yourself.  An'  the  road's  none  of  your 
ownin'  whin  it  comes  to  that." 

The  girl  paused  irresolutely,  and  her 
angry  gaze  traveled  over  him  scornfully. 
She  saw  no  comliness  in  his  tall,  young 
figure,  in  the  light  brown  curls  that 
showed  beneath  his  old  hat,  the  dark  blue 
of  his  eye,  or  the  clear  brown  of  his  skin, 
for  beauty  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder, 
and  Biddy  had  another  in  her  mind  at 
the  moment. 

"Then  you  haven't  been  hearin'  that  the 
ould  schamers  have  been  fixin'  up  a  match 
betwixt  the  two  of  us," 

"Faix,  I've  heard  that— I  have  been 
havin'  a  double  dose  of  it,  an'  it's  no  more 
to  me  likin'  than  to  your  own." 

"Thin  why  don't  ye  tell  thim  so,  ye  big 
gawk,  instid  of  takin'  it  lake  a  great 
shape?" 

"Bedad,  it's  black  in  the  face  I've  been 
talkin',  an'  no  manner  at  all  of  good,  for 
it  would  be  a  dale  easier  to  move  the 
mountin  than  herself  whin  she's  takin 
wid  anything." 

He  brought  out  his  pipe,  and  com- 
menced to  fill  it  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  ceased  to  look  with  any  enjoyment 
upon  creature  comforts. 

"An*  me  father  tuk  wid  the  same  com- 
plaint, sayin'  he'll  have  his  Riverence  at 
me,  an'  bringin'  the  disgrace  on  him," 
groaned  the  exasperated  Biddy.  "Och,  it's 
wearin'  me  into  a  faver!" 

She  dropped  her  menacing  air,  and  drew 
a  little  closer  to  her  companion  in  mis- 
fortune. 

"Its  heart  sore  I  am  at  it  all,  for  I've 
been  spakin'  wid  a  bhoy  from  Ballyrane 
since  a  wake  befure  Christmas." 

"As'  it's  meself,"  said  Con,  dismally, 


than  iny  great  six-footed  gawk  like  your- 
self." 

"Would  ye  now?"  said  Con,  rather  taken 
aback  at  such  an  attack  upon  himself. 
"Well,  there's  ivery  wan  to  his  taste,  and 
ye  ll  have  to  be  mindin'  Larry  whin  ye 
get  him,  or  maybe  ye'll  be  treadin'  on  him, 
sayin'  he's  so  small." 

"I'll  be  biddin'  ye  good  evening — I've  no 
time  to  waste  colloguin'  wid  the  likes  of 
you." 

"Nor  meself.  But  the  little  tailor. 
Hivin  help  him,  is  like  to  have  the  worst 
of  it,  not  that  he'll  be  short  of  nadles 
whin  your  tongue's  handy." 

And  with  the  unusual  honor  of  the  last 
word,  for  indignation  had  silenced  his  ad- 
versary, he  went  on  his  way  with  his  mind 
divided  between  his  own  misfortunes  and 
the  bad  taste  of  some  other  people. 

For  some  time  the  two  victims  of  par- 
ental authority  and  matchmaking  kept 
rigorously  apart,  but  at  last  a  common 
grievance   and   a   desire   for  sympathy 

brought  them  together. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid  up  «6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $3,000,000.00 


Total   $11,000,000.00 
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Very  much  to  his  mother's  satisfaction 
he  took  to  hanging  about  the  well  at  the 
times  that  Biddy  came  there  with  her 
cans.  But  he  talked  of  little  else  but  his 
own  misfortunes  and  Norah  Maloney's 
cruelty,  for,  after  rating  him  soundly  for 
"givin'  in  like  a  wake  blade  of  grass,"  she 
had  bade  him  "niver  show  the  tip  of  his 
nose  widin  a  mile  of  her  windy." 

"  'Deed  an'  I  wish  I  could  be  afther 
sayin'  the  very  same  to  you  meself,"  was 
Biddy's  uncomplimentary  comment,  twist- 
ing her  pink  apron  round  her  pretty,  bare 
arms.  "It's  heart  sick  I  am  whin  I  see 
you  come  up  the  borreen,  for  it's  another 
that  I'm  wanting  sore  meself." 

"An'  it's  not  wan  fut's  pace  that  I'd  be 
comin'  if  it  wasn't  for  herself  worryin' 
me,"  said  Con,  with  quite  unnecessary 
heat. 

"Och,  Con,  dear,  whin  I  caught  sight  of 
you  settin'  here  a  while  since  me  heart 
came  into  me  mouth,  for  sure  you  had  a 
look  of  Larry  in  the  bind  of  your  hid." 

"Bedad,  an'  that's  news  to  me,"  said 
Con,  getting  scarlet  in  the  face.  "The  divil 
a  bit  of  me  is  like  that  little,  mane,  cross- 
eyed snipe." 

"There's  no  need  to  be  afther  callin'  him 
crool  names,  an'  flyin'  into  a  black  tim- 
per,"  said  Biddy,  with  such  unexpected 
meekness  and  with  such  a  little  catch  in 
her  breath  that  Con  was  disarmed  and  set 
about  comforting  her. 

"Sorra  another  word  will  I  say,  mav- 
rone,"  putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
with  an  encouraging  pat.  "An'  I'll  be 
doin'  iny  mortal  thing  you  want.  An'  if 
a  bit  of  a  message  to  the  little  tailor  now 
'ud  be  doin'  ye  iny  manner  of  good,  I'll 
be  his  way  tomorror  and  I'll  be  after  step- 
pin'  in  for  ye." 

"I'd  take  it  kind  of  ye,  Con.  An'  ye'll 
be  tellin'  him  that  I'll  be  thrue,  an'  if  they 
take  me  body  to  the  chapel,  it's  me  heart 
that  will  be  stoppin'  wid  himself." 

"Bedad,  and  will  that  same  be  a  dicint 
thing  to  say?"  asked  Con,  scratching  his 
head  with  a  rather  scandalized  air. 

"It's  the  thruth,  inyway.  And  I  Bind 
him  siviu  kisses — wan  for  ivery  day  of 
the  wake." 

"The  divil  will  I  a  bit  of  me!"  said  Con, 
flinging  away  from  her,  and  before  she 
could  stop  him  he  was  half  way  down  the 
borreen. 

But  the  next  afternoon  found  him  going 
in  that  direction  again  that  they  might 
comment  upon  their  predicament  and  sug- 
gest wild  schemes  to  overthrow  the  bar- 
riers slowly  closing  round  them.  For 
Easter  was  only  a  short  way  off,  and  Mrs. 
O'Neill  had  bought  a  purple  and  yellow 
shawl  for  the  "weddin'  "  that  had  set  all 
Tullyhogan  talking,  and  old  Peter  Mul- 
rane  had  hung  up  his  best  coat  to  get  out 
the  creases  of  all  the  years  it  had  been 
lying  in  the  "chist." 

"You  might  be  runnin'  off  to  the  States," 
suggested  Biddy,  clasping  an  elbow  in  each 
little  hand,  and  biting  her  red  nether  lip 
ruminatingly. 

"Not  I,"  said  Con,  resolutely. 

"You  would  if  you  had  the  spirit  of  a 
hin." 

"An'  leave  the  ould  mother;- " 

Biddy  hung  her  head  and  picked  at  the 
moss  out  of  the  big  stone  on  which  she 
was  sitting. 

"There's  nothin'  for  it  but  to  put  up  wid 
it,"  said  Con,  slowly,  "sayin'  that  his 
Riverence  is  knowin'  about  it.  An'  I  was 
thinkin'  of  a  mighty  fine  plan  meself," 
he  went  on,  glibly,  edging  himself  on  the 
stone  beside  her.  "I'll  be  afther  pertend- 
ing  that  you  are  Norah  Maloney,  an'  the 
courtin'  would  come  a  dale  easier." 

"Ye'll  be  afther  pertending  nothin'  of 
the  kind,"  said  Biddy,  flaring  up  hotly. 
"Me,  Norah  Maloney!  I'd  like  to  see 
meself,  a  great  elephan' "  

"It's  pertendin","  urged  the  man  of 
ideas. 

Biddy  looked  up  at  him  from  under 
her  lashes,  then  she  looked  down  de- 


murely, and  the  cream  of  her  cheek  was 
faintly  tinged  with  pink. 

"Och,  sure,  thin,  we'll  be  pertendin' 
that    yeself  is  Larry." 

"Be  jabers!"  said  the  inconsistent  Con, 
"if  you  are  so  much  as  name  that  cross- 
eyed little"  

"If  it's  Norah  I  am,  it's  Larry  you  are," 
said  Biddy  stubbornly. 

"Hivin  be  good  to  me!  But  the  wim- 
min  is  the  unraisinible  crathurs,"  said 
Con  irritably.  "Have  your  ways  thin. 
I'm" — with  a  short,  angry  laugh — "I  am 
the  smallest  and  manest  little  sneak  of 
a  tailor  that  iver  was  puttin'  a  patch  on. 
Faix,  it's  the  comicalest  thing."  He 
stretched  out  his  long  and  comely  limbs 
with  an  air  of  resignation. 

"An'  it's  meself  is  a  great  rid-faced 
crathur  wid  a  grin  on  me  like  the  big 
cave  at  Ballylow." 

They  regarded  one  another  with  lower- 
ing looks  for  an  instant,  then  a  dimple 
made  its  appearance  in  Biddy's  cheek,  and 
Con's  frown  vanished,  and  he  took  up 
his  position  on  the  stone  beside  her  again, 
and  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour  they  al- 
ternately squabbled  mildly  and  made  it 
up  again.  But  when  at  parting  Con  ad- 
vanced his  arm — half  bold,  half  shy — 
about  her  slender  waist,  she  pulled  away 
from  him  with  a  flush  that  spread  from 
brow  to  throat. 

"Have  done,  now.  Who  are  ye  huggin', 
if  ye  plaze." 

"Norah  Maloney,"  said  Con,  with  com- 
mendable promptness. 

"Sure,  it's  meself  didn't  know  you  had 
an  arm  that  length." 

"Faix,  it  fits  her  grand,"  said  the  grace- 
less Con,  his  heart — his  impressionable 
heart — giving  a  throb  in  his  breast.  He 
held  her  tightly,  and  bent  his  head  to 
hers,  but  Biddy,  with  a  little  cry,  thrust 
him  from  her,  and  fled  like  a  hare  up 
the  borren,  and  left  Con  staring  after  her 
in  some  perplexity. 

But  after  that  for  awhile  Biddy  ma 
neuvered  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  it 
was  the  best  part  of  a  week  before  he  had 
a  chance  of  speaking  to  her  alone,  for 
when  he  went  up  to  the  cabin  there  was 
old  Peter  Mulrane,  with  his  long-winded 
stories  of  the  "toime  when  he  was  a  bit 
of  a  gossoon,"  and  while  Con  listened  with 
ill-concealed  impatience  Biddy  made  her 
escape. 

But  one  morning  he  went  up  the  bor- 
reen at  a  time  when  Biddy  thought  him 
at  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  he 
came  upon  her  full  at  the  edge  of  the  big 
bog. 

By  the  wild  look  in  her  eyes  it  was  seen 
that  she  meditated  escape,  but  before  she 
could  turn  and  fly  Con  had  both  his  arms 
round  her  and  had  made  her  prisoner. 

"Bedad,  I've  been  huntin'  over  the  place 
till  I'm  near  deminted." 

"She's  not  here,"  said  Biddy,  raising 
for  an  instant  a  pair  of  gravely  innocent 
eyes. 

"Norah  Maloney.  I  saw  her  go  by  tin 
minutes  since.  If  you'll  hurry  you'll  be 
afther  catchin'  her  up." 

"The  divil  a  stip  am  I  goin'  afther  her," 
said  the  shameless  Con.  "It's  yeself  that 
I'm  wantin',  Biddy." 

"Sure,  I'm  not  a  great  rid-faced — "  she 
began,  falteringly. 

"Ye're  not,  the  saints  be  praised!" 

"An'  I've  a  timper  as  sharp  as  a  nadle." 

"Thim  as  says  that  don't  know  a  swate 
wan  whin  they  say  it." 

"An'  not  a  fut's  stip  'ud  ye  be  comin'  my 
road — " 

"Och,  Biddy,  darlin',  have  done! 
Wouldn't  I  be  just  trapesin'  from  one  end 
of  Donegal  to  the  other  with  your  heart  at 
the  end  of  it  all!  An' — an'  if  meself  is 
not  a  quare  little  shrimp  of  a  patchin' 
tailor,  I'm  just — •" 

"Con,"  she  whispered,  nestling  up  to 
him,  and  lifted  her  lips  to  meet  the 
audacious  ones  that  were  seeking  hers. — 
Elizabeth  M.  Moon,  in  Black  and  White. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  eDc.  4,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

California  milling  interests  are  still 
buying  considerable  wheat  in  the  North- 
ern markets,  which  show  little  change, 
as  holders  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell.  The 
local  market  remains  quiet  and  rather 
easy  as  to  prices,  though  the  quoted  fig- 
ures are  unchanged. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52% 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  ©1.52% 

Northern  Bluestem   1.60  ©1.65 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.62% 

BARLEY. 

Spot  trading  is  quiet,  and  the  market 
has  developed  an  easier  feeling,  with 
somewhat  lower  prices  for  choice  feed. 
The  outlook  is  uncertain,  and  some  deal- 
ers expect  the  price  to  return  to  the  for- 
mer level. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .$1.55  ©1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.45  ©1.47% 

Common  Feed    1.40 

OATS. 

White  is  about  the  only  description 
available  for  feed,  and  while  the  market 
is  rather  dull  all  around,  prices  are  firmly 
held  on  all  grades. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.65  "©1.70 

Black  Seed    2.20  ©2.35 

CORN. 

With  liberal  offerings  of  Eastern  grain 
for  shipment  in  this  direction,  prices  have 
again  declined.  Kaffir  is  rather  easy  at 
the  old  quotations,  while  Egyptian  is 
scarce  and  firmly  held  at  an  advance. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.70  ©1.80 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir   1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

A  good  deal  of  this  grain  is  now  of- 
fered at  lower  prices  than  have  prevailed 
for  some  time,  but  the  offerings  receive 
little  attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40    @1.47  % 

BEANS. 

The  little  speculative  buying  movement 
noted  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  quieted 
down,  and  all  descriptions  are  dull  at 
present,  with  little  demand  either  for  ship- 
ment or  local  sale.  Prices,  however,  are 
steadily  held  at  the  old  quotations.  In 
some  lines  the  figures  are  entirely  nom- 
inal, as  buyers  are  unwilling  to  take  on 
any  more  supplies  at  present,  but  so  far 
sellers  are  not  pressing  their  offerings  on 
the  market,  and  values  may  be  main- 
tained. A  large  part  of  the  crop  around 
Stockton  is  still  in  growers'  hands,  how- 
•ever,  and  the  future  is  uncertain. 

(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  ©3.15 

Cranberry  Beans   3.90  ©4.10 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  ©4.50 

Large  Whites    4.00  ©4.05 

Li  mas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  ©4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  ©4.00 

SEEDS. 

Prices  are  quoted  at  the  old  range,  but 
in  most  lines  quoted  there  is  little  trad- 
ing. Alfalfa  and  a  few  other  lines,  how- 
ever, are  moving  at  about  the  normal  rate 
for  this  time  of  year. 

Alfalfa    16    ©17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   Nominal 

Cpnary    4    ©  4%c 

Hemp    3%@  4  C 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    3%@  4  c 

FLOUR. 

Local  trading  is  rather  quiet,  prices 
being  steadily  held  on  the  same  level  as 
for  some  time  past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington . .  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff i. 

HAY. 

The  movement  continues  about  the  same 
as  for  several  weeks  past,  offerings  be- 
ing fairly  well  taken  up  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, though  prices  show  a  tendency  to 
weakness.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
the  outlook,  some  reports  indicating  great 
need  of  more  rain  in  the  districts  south 
of  San  Francisco,  though  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  is  in  good  condition. 
Crop  conditions,  on  the  whole,  appear 
fairly  good,  however,  and  while  some  hay 
may  be  needed  for  feeding  at  certain 
points,  there  is  little  anxiety  over  the 
supply.  There  is  not  much  alfalfa  mov- 
ing here,  but  considerable  buying  is  re- 
ported in  the  interior,  though  supplies 
are  heavy  and  prices  have  not  advanced 
much.  Local  dealers  still  quote  strictly 
fancy  wheat  hay  at  $23  to  $24,  but  there 
is  hardly  any  of  this  grade  coming  in. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $20.00@  22.50 

do    No.  2    18.00@20.00 

Lower  grades    12.00?/ 15.00 

Tame  Oats   17.00@22.00 

Wild  Oats    16.00@18.50 

Alfalfa    12.00@14.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00©  11. 50 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Cracked  corn  and  rolled  oats  are  lower, 
and  rolled  barley  is  weak,  with  a  de- 
cline in  prospect.  Other  lines  are  steady 
as  before,  with  a  fair  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50©  19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Much  of  the  garden  truck  coming  in  at 
present  is  from  southern  California,  al- 
though a  few  tomatoes  are  still  offered 
from  nearby  points,  and  the  usual  sup- 
plies of  winter  vegetables  are  arriving. 
There  is  still  considerable  variation  in 
the  quality  of  southern  stock,  the  better 
offerings  being  quickly  sold  off  at  full 
prices,  while  unattractive  stock  is  slow 
to  clean  up.  In  general,  however,  prices 
are  fairly  firm  at  present,  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, string  beans  and  green  peas  all 
being  quoted  higher.  Eggplant  is  also  a 
little  firmer,  while  lima  beans  are  easy. 
Offerings  of  rhubarb  continue  to  increase, 
bringing  lower  prices.  Celery  shows  a 
wider  range,  according  to  quality,  and 
with  lighter  supplies  mushrooms  are  high- 
er. Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  sprouts  are 
all  a  little  higher.  Onions  remain  weak, 
with  excessive  offerings. 

Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   25©  45c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75c@$1.10 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  per  box  75c@  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50©  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4©  7c 

String  Beans,  lb   6@  10c 

Summer  Squash,  Southern,  bx  85c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  lb   5©  7c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5©  6c 

Celery,  doz   25©  50c 

Rhubarb,  lb   3©  4c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb   15©  30c 

Sprouts,  lb   2%@  3%c 

POTATOES. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  a  trifle  higher,  but 
ordinary  descriptions  are  dragging  in  the 
same  old  way,  with  little  prospect  of 
change.  Prices  are  too  low  for  any  fur- 
ther decline,  and  the  heavy  offerings  in 
the  country  prevent  any  possibility  of 
advance. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30@  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.25©  1.45 

Oregon,  ctl   80©  85c 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.40©  1.60 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  chickens  have  been 
very  heavy  this  week,  and  the  market  is 
in  rather  poor  condition,  with  lower 
prices  for  several  varieties,  though  no 
great  amount  of  stock  is  coming  from 
nearby  points.  The  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key market  was  extremely  disappointing, 
prices  at  the  close  being  about  19  to  23c 
for  dressed  stock,  though  there  was  ap- 


parently no  very  heavy  surplus.  Since 
the  holiday  few  turkeys  have  come  in, 
and  while  a  few  have  been  sold,  values 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  settled  for  quota- 
tions. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18    ©20  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  c 

Young  Roosters   18    ©20  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz  : . . .    4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  Nominal 

do    young   Nominal 

do    dressed    Nominal 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  stands  on  the  same 
basis  as  before,  with  supplies  sufficient 
for  local  needs.  Lower  grades  show  no 
change  whatever,  and  only  a  few  slight 
fluctuations  are  noted  in  extras. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  33     33     32%  32%  33 

Prime 

Firsts  ..—  32  32  32  32  32 
Firsts   —     31     31     31     31  31 

EGGS. 

Prices  picked  up  a  little  after  the  holi- 
day, but  this  week  opened  with  a  sharp 
decline,  and  prices  are  still  dropping, 
extras  being  about  6c  lower  than  a  week 
ago.  Supplies  are  increasing,  and  deal- 
ers are  unwilling  to  accumulate  any  sur- 
plus. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Iixtras  .  . .—  44  44  40%  40  37% 
Selected 

Pullets...—     34      33     30%  30  30 
CHEESE. 

Flats  and  Y.  A.'s  are  a  little  easier  this 
week,  both  grades  being  quoted  %c  lower, 
though  Monterey  cheese  continues  scarce 
at  the  old  figures. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17  c 

Firsts   15  C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  18  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  18%@19%c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Offerings  of  raspberries  are  small  and 
hardly  worth  quoting,  a  few  having  been 
sold  this  week  at  90c  per  drawer.  Straw- 
berries, however,  are  easy,  with  increased 
arrivals,  and  prices  are  lower.  They  re- 
ceive little  attention  in  the  regular  trade. 
Cranberries  also  have  dropped  a  little 
since  the  holiday,  supplies  being  ample 
for  the  present.  Huckleberries  and  plums 
are  out  of  the  market,  though  there  are 
still  a  good  many  grapes  offered,  and  the 
best  lots  find  a  very  fair  demand.  Pome- 
granates are  a  little  higher,  but  move 
only  in  a  small  way.  Apples  receive  more 
attention  than  anything  else,  but  supplies 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
the  accumulation  in  the  local  market  is 
still  increasing.  Fancy  Bellefluers  bring 
$1.10  for  3%-tier  fruit,  but  other  lines 
still  sell  at  very  low  prices,  and  a  good 
many  4-tier  pearmains  go  as  low  as  40c. 
Newtowns  are  quoted  all  the  way  from 
50c  to  $1,  depending  on  quality. 

Raspberries,  chest,   Nominal 

Strawberries,  chest   $  4.50©  8.00 

Cranberries,  bbl  12.00@13.00 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35©  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nells   1.00©  1.50 

Others  varieties-   50c@  1.00 

Grapes,  per  crate   85c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    1.00©  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruiti. 

The  only  quotable  change  this  week  is 
a  slight  decline  in  apples,  owing  to  the 
large  output  and  excessive  offerings  at 
many  pionts.  Otherwise  the  market  re- 
mains firm,  and  the  general  movement  is 
still  increasing.  Prunes  are  especially 
strong,  as  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the 
large  sizes,  which  are  becoming  very 
scarce.  Local  packers  have  not  increased 
their  offers  for  peaches,  though  some 
sales  of  fancy  stock  are  reported  in  the 
country  at  5c.  Supplies  of  this  fruit  are 
running  low,  and  the  demand,  which  was 
rather  slow  to  start,  is  now  fairly  active. 
The  movement  of  raisins  was  exceptional- 
ly large  for  last  month,  and  a  continued 
movement  is  expected  this  month,  as  East- 
ern buyers  are  taking  more  interest.  The 
higher  grades  are  scarce,  and  packers 
have  recently  been  paying  good  prices  for 
all  offerings,  a  few  sales  being  reported  in 
the  country  at  '/jc  above  local  quotations. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 


"About  the  only  feature  of  special  in- 
terest developed  in  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket was  the  stronger  tone  in  spot  Oregon 
Italian  prunes,  due  to  increased  demand 
from  retail  distributers,  particularly  in 
the  East  Side  district.  Very  strong  re- 
ports come  from  the  Coast  with  reference 
to  apricots.  Stocks  in  growers'  hands  are 
said  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  cleaned 
up.  In  fact,  one  packer  advises  his  New 
York  agents  that  he  has  just  bought  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  last  lot  available 
from  growers,  after  a  very  careful  can- 
vass by  his  buyers  of  the  several  produc- 
ing sections.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of 
packers  are  reported  to  be  light,  and  pre 
dictions  are  made  of  an  advance  before 
next  spring  of  20  to  30%  on  present  f.  o. 
b.  quotations.  Spot  apricots,  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  are  quiet,  but  the 
tone  is  steady,  and  there  is  no  pressure 
to  sell.  Peaches  are  seasonably  quiet,  but 
the  general  tone  of  the  market  here  and 
on  the  Coast  is  firm.  California  raisins 
are  without  animation,  but  the  feeling 
among  sellers  is  steady,  and  there  are 
no  price  changes. 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5  c 

Apricots    9    ©10  c 

Figs   3    ©  3%c 

Calimyrna  figs    4    ©5  c 

Peaches   4%@  4%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3    ©  3%c 

Fears    4    ©7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2%@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    ©  3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  pay- 
ing good  prices  for  good  oranges,  but  on 
account  of  rough  skin  and  large  sizes  of 
much  of  the  fruit,  the  average  prices  are 
lowered.  At  New  York  on  December  2nd 
good  valencias  brought  as  high  as  $6.70 
per  box,  while  new  crop  navels  from  Tu- 
lare county  averaged  from  $1.70  to  $2.65 
a  box.  At  Pittsburgh  the  same  day  the 
prices  for  valencias  averaged  only  about 
$2.  The  Boston  market  was  only  fair,  the 
prices  being  between  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burg. Lemons  are  still  selling  at  good 
prices,  the  average  being  from  $4  to  $6 
a  box. 

On  the  Los  Angeles  market,  December 
2nd,  seven  cars  of  navels  were  sold  which 
averaged  from  $1.40  to  $1.95  per  box. 

Shipments  from  north  of  the  Tehachapi 
are  being  rushed  out  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  old  crop  of  valencias  from  southern 
California  is  about  cleaned  up,  and  prep- 
arations have  been  made  to  ship  navels 
for  the  holiday  trade,  for  which  quite  a 
number  of  cars  were  sent  East  this  week. 
A  hard  wind  in  Orange  county  last  week 
is  reported  to  have  whipped  considerable 
fruit  from  the  trees. 

From  Florida  the  news  comes  that  the 
orange  crop  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  pre- 
dicted, and  that  5,000,000  boxes  will,  cover 
the  entire  orange  shipments. 

All  descriptions  under  this  head  at  San 
Francisco  are  quoted  as  before.  Arrivals 
have  been  fairly  large,  and  while  the  most 
attractive  lots  of  oranges  find  a  fair  de- 
mand, the  movement  is  not  very  heavy. 
Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels:  Fancy   $  4.00©  4.50 

Common  to  Choice   2.00©  3.50 

Valencias    2.50©  4.00 

Tangerines   1.75@  2.00 

Grapefruit    2.00©  3.50 

Lemons:  Fcncy    3.50©  5.00 

Choice    2.00©  3.00 

Standard    1.50©  2.00 

Limes    4.00©  4.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Prices  for  almonds  are  entirely  nominal, 
practically  everything  being  out  of  grow- 
ers hands,  while  Nonpareils  are  moving 
in  the  local  jobbing  trade  at  about  16%c. 
Walnuts  also  are  largely  nominal,  though 
a  few  odd  lots  have  recently  been  bought 
at  about  the  quoted  range  of  prices.'  Sup- 
plies of  both  lines  are  light,  and  there  is 
a  strong  jobbing  demand  for  the  holiday 
trade. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   15%c 

I  X  L    14%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13%c 

Drakes    12%c 

Languedoc    ll%c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16%c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2   10  c 

Budded    16%c 

Chestnuts   8    ©11  c 
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"Kuhn  California  Project " 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed,  and  these 
lands  are  now  being  sold  In  small  subdivisions. 

The  soil  Is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  Is  some  of  the  best  In  the  valley. 
The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  land. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

CROP — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,  al- 
falfa, cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY— Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very  low. 
Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  delivered  to  boundary  of 
every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

LAND  PRICES— Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  famous  valley,  where  climate, 
soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 


KUHN  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

412  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Name   

Address   

Check  off  on  this  list  what  you  are  particularly  interested  In. 
Citrus  Fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits,  Dairying,  Hogs,  Poultry,  General  Farming, 
Alfalfa,  Berries,  Bees,  Garden  Truck. 

"P.R.P."  TEN  YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  (Ix'.f  ,,  600  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  93  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HONEY. 

Values  stand  as  before,  being  pretty 
steadily  held,  though  local  dealers  are 
well  supplied  for  current  needs  and  take 
little  interest  in  new  offerings. 


Comb,  white   14%@15  c 

Amber  12  @12y2c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    <g>  7  c 

Off  Grades   5    @  6  c 


BEESWAX. 
There  is  considerable  stock  on  hand, 
and  while  occasional  sales  are  made  for 
local  use  there  is  little  demand  for  ship- 
ment.  Values  are  unchanged. 

Light   29    @30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Buying  has  increased  materially  in  the 
last  week,  a  number  of  large  sales  be- 
ing reported.  Quotations  are  much  lower, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  present 
trading  is  mostly  on  the  less  desirable 
grades,  though  the  market  appears  to  be 
easier  all  round.  Some  speculative  busi- 
ness is  reported  in  Oregon. 

1912  crop   lli/2@18  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  little  wool  left  in  the  coun- 
try, but  quite  a  lot  is  held  in  local  ware- 
houses, and  dealers  describe  the  market 
as  dull,  with  California  clips  neglected 
in  the  East. 

Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 


cino  12  @14  c 

Lambs                                  9  @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 

Mohair   15  @28  c 


HORSES. 

Little  draft  stock  has  been  sold  in  the 
last  week,  though  there  is  a  good  steady 
demand  for  first-class  heavy  horses,  which 
will  bring  full  prices.  A  lot  of  fast  driv- 
ing horses  were  sold  here  at  auction  re- 
cently, bringing  a  marked  advance  over 
the  prices  paid  for  similar  offerings  for 
some  time  past. 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 


$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  Paid  Monthly 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  purchase  $1,000 
worth   of   any   of   our   properties   in  the 
beautiful  Mount  Diablo  Country,  on  the 
new  Oakland  &  Antioch  Electric  Railway. 


THE  BOOM  IS  ON. 
The  running  of  regular  electric  trains 
over  the  Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway  in 
January  will  open  up  a  valley  unknown 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in 
Oakland,  San  Francisco  or  any  of  the  Bay 
cities. 

This  valley  is  only  30  minutes  from  Oak- 
land and  one  hour  from  San  Francisco.  It 
is  the  best  in  the  State  for  the  growing  of 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS 
ALMONDS 
PEARS 
CHERRIES 
PEACHES 
OLIVES 
PRUNES 
ALL  BERRIES 

ALL  VEGETABLES 
ALL  FRUITS 
IDEAL  CHICKEN  LANDS. 
Anything  you  want  to  grow. 


Your  market  is  1,000,000  people. 


One  hour's  ride  by  electric  cars. 
Perfect  Climate.  Healthful  Locality. 

Absolutely  no  malaria. 

No  more  beautiful  place  in  the  State  in 
which  to  live. 

LOOK  OVER  OUR  LANDS— SEEING  IS 
BELIEVING 


Prices  will  surely  double  after  the  Oak- 
land &  Antioch  Electric  Railway  is  in 
operation  in  October. 

Live  in  the  country; 

Continue  your  business  in  the  city. 


By  all  means  investigate  our  proposition. 


Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particu- 
lars. 

Office  open  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 

1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 


Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  ^350  lbs  150@180 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  ?200@2S0 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@175 


Live  Stock. 

Offerings  of  live  hogs  have  been  in- 
creasing of  late,  and  as  a  result  prices 
are  a  little  lower,  though  local  packers 
are  buying  freely.  Dressed  mutton  and 
lamb  are  higher,  but  the  local  dressed 
meat  market  is  hardly  as  firm  at  the 
moment  as  for  several  weeks  past. 


6% 

@  6%C 

No.  2   

6 

@  6i/4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. ... 

5% 

@  5%c 

No.  2   

5 

@  5y4c 

1% 

@  3V2c 

Calves:  Light  

7  c 

6V2c 

Heavy   

5 

@  6  c 

6%c 

150  to  250  lbs  

7  c 

100  to  150  lbs  

6%c 

4% 

@  4y2c 

5% 

@  5%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

10%@11  c 

10%@11  c 

Heifers   

11  c 

10 

@11  c 

Small   

12 

@13  c 

8% 

@  9  c 

8 

(g)  8y2c 

11 

@ll%c 

11 

@12  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  so  far  show  no  quotable  decline, 

and  the  general  situation  remains  about 

as  for  some  time  past. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. 

15  c 

141/oC 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs. 

13V»®14%c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.. 

13y2@14V2c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.. 

13  c 

Kip   

15Voff?)1fiV,n 

Veal   

19Vj 

@20M-c 

Calf   

19V,(g)20V.c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls    20  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60(g)  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(g)  60c 
Lambs   35®  70c 


ALFALFA  FOR  COLTS. 


That  alfalfa  is  a  fine  food  for  growing 
horses  is  well  demonstrated  in  a  three 
years'  series  of  experiments  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  recently,  described  in 
a  bulletin.  Three  lots  of  colts,  10  in  a 
band,  were  kept,  one  on  alfalfa  hay  in 
winter  and  alfalfa  pasture  in  summer. 
Lot  two  had  alfalfa  hay  in  winter,  and 
natural  pasture  in  summer,  and  the  third 
had  grass  hay  in  winter  and  natural  pas- 
ture in  summer.  All  received  grain  the 
first  winter,  and  lot  three  received  grain 
the  second  winter  also.  The  experiment 
ran  three  years. 

The  first  band  of  horses  that  was  raised 
entirely  on  alfalfa,  except  for  a  little 
grain  during  the  first  winter,  gained  70 
pounds  more  per  head  than  those  having 
alfalfa  only  in  winter,  and  140  pounds 
more  than  those  on  natural  grasses.  About 
all  of  this  gain,  however,  came  during  the 
first  year,  indicating  that  some  other  pas- 
ture than  alfalfa  could  well  be  used  after 
the  first  year.  The  experiment  also  shows 
that  during  the  first  year  the  colt  should 
be  given  the  best  care  possible  and  food 
that  is  most  suitable  to  him. 


A  man  was  charged  with  stealing  $9.70. 
His  lawyer,  after  a  long  fight,  succeeded 
in  securing  his  acquittal.  After  the 
acquittal  the  lawyer  told  the  fellow  that 
he  ought  to  have  some  pay  for  his  hard 
work.  "Have  you  got  any  money  at  all?'' 
inquired  the  lawyer.  "I've  still  got  that 
$9.70,"  said  the  man. — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


No  doubt  all  our  readers  are  pleased 
with  the  larger  edition  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  The  eight  pages  just  add- 
ed means  one-third  more  space  for  the 
class  of  matter  that  has  made  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  invaluable  to  the  farmers 
of  California  and  kept  it  the  leading  agri- 
cultural paper  of  the  State  since  1870. 

We  wonder  whether  our  readers  ap- 
preciate to  what  extent  they  are  indebt- 
ed to  our  advertisers  for  this  larger 
paper.  If  it  carried  no  advertising,  a  32- 
page  weekly  edited  along  the  lines  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  would  cost  at 
least  $5  per  year.  Increasing  advertis- 
ing patronage  enables  us  to  improve  the 
paper  and  increase  its  size  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  down  the  subscription 
price.  We  are  calling  attention  to  this 
fact  because  we  want  our  readers  to  have 
a  very  friendly  feeling  for  our  advertis- 
ers. The  firms  using  our  columns  are  the 
best  in  their  line.  A  merchant  who  ad- 
vertises shows  his  confidence  in  his  mer- 
chandise, and  both  he  and  his  goods  are 
generally  reliable. 

Patronize  our  advertisers  all  you  can, 
and  mention  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
when  you  do. 


Read  the  third  article  in  this  issue  of 
the  series  we  are  running  on  "Home  Im- 
provement." We  want  more  of  these  ar- 
ticles from  readers  who  have  modern 
homes,  water  in  the  house,  or  well-kept 
grounds.  Farm  life  will  be  far  more  tol- 
erable when  modern  conveniences  are  in- 
stalled in  the  homes.  The  cost  in  most 
instances  need  be  but  little,  and  the 
comfort  ^received  worth  every  sacrifice 
made  to  secure  them. 


Look  at  your  wrapper  of  this  paper  this 
week.  If  your  subscription  is  not  paid 
through  1913,  send  us  the  money  at  once 
and  get  a  dozen  of  those  strawberry 
•plants. 


HIGH  AUTHORITY  ON  FRUIT. 

The  editor  of  the  Fairfield  Enterprise 
prints  in  his  journal  the  following  com- 
mendatory criticism  of  the  sixth  edition 
of  "California  Fruits": 

We  have,  with  great  interest  and,  we 
think,  with  considerable  profit,  just  fin- 
ished an  examination  of  "California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  a  work 
which  was  recently  revised  in  its  entire- 
ty by  its  author,  Edward  Wickson,  and 
the  sixth  edition  of  which  is  meeting  with 
widespread  popularity  and  ready  sale. 

"California  Fruits"  was  issued  first  in 
1889,  and  sixteen  thousand  copies  have 
been  published  since  then.  The  present 
edition  is  not  merely  a  reissue  of  the 
fifth  edition  with  a  few  changes  in  text; 
it  is  an  entirely  reprinted  work,  in  which 
the  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  perfectly 
reliable  compendium  of  the  most  recent 
authority  on  the  raising  of  California 
truits. 

The  work  is  not  merely  a  compilation 
of  the  ideas  of  others;  it  is  a  carefully 
condensed  and  excellently  arranged  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  methods  of  culti- 
vation of  the  fruits  which  have  been 
found  to  thrive  in  California. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal  a  review  that  will  do 
full  justice  to  this  work.  As  indicating 
the  breadth  of  treatment,  however,  we 
reproduce  the  chapter  headings  in  the  in- 
troduction; the  climate  of  California  and 
modifications,  why  the  California  climate 


favors  the  growth  of  fruit,  the  fruit  soils 
of  California,  the  wild  fruits  of  Califor- 
nia, the  California  mission  fruits,  and 
introduction  of  new  fruit  varieties. 

There  then  follow  cultural  directions; 
clearing  the  land  for  fruit,  the  nursery, 
budding  and  grafting,  preparation  for 
planting,  planting  trees,  pruning  trees 
and  thinning  fruit,  cultivation,  fertilizers 
for  trees  and  vines,  irrigation  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines. 

Part  three  is  devoted  to  orchard  fruits, 
part  four  to  grapes,  part  five  to  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  and  part  six  to  small 
fruits.  Then  follows  a  comprehensive 
treatment  on  nuts  and  modern  views  on 
how  to  raise  them.  Fruit  canning,  crys- 
tallizing and  preserving  are  thoroughly 
explained.  In  part  nine  the  author  gives 
detailed  instruction  on  fruit  protection, 
dealing  with  injurious  insects,  diseases 
of  trees  and  vines,  suppression  of  inju- 
rious animals  and  birds,  and  protection, 
from  wind  and  frost.  The  text  of  the 
work  concludes  with  a  valuable  chapter 
on  the  utilization  of  fruit  wastes,  and 
the  whole  is  accompanied  by  a  full  top- 
ical index. 

For  one  who  has  practical  use  for  valu- 
able hints  and  instructions  on  the  rais- 
ing of  fruit  in  California  or  who  has 
merely  the  desire  to  broaden  his  educa- 
tion by  an  incursion  into  the  fields  of 
agricultural  research,  Professor  Wick- 
son's  work,  which  takes  600  pages  for  its 
presentation,  is  worth  more  than  the 
price,  $3  a  copy.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
420  Market  street.  San  Francisco,  is  the 
publisher  and  selling  agent. 
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DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


Get  This 
Low  Price  on  the  Famous 

HERCULES 


ALL  STEEL  

Triple  Power 


STUMP  PULLER 


.  ft 


3- Co. 


STUMPS  cost  you  too  much  money.   Stump  land  is  waste  land,  loafer  land. 
robber  land.   Pull  out  the  stumps  with  the  Hercules.    Pull  up  the  biggest  one 
on  your  place  in  5  minutes  or  less.    Pull  up  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day. 
Get  my  book  to  prove  it. 


Make 


Extra  This  Year 


for 


40  acres  of  stump  land  costs  you  half  the  realty  value  of  the  land— money 
that  your  stumpy  acres  isn't  worth— and  $750.00  or  more  in  crops  that  you 
don't  raise.  Get  that  money.  Get  the  stumps  out— plant  on  virgin  soil 
and  reap  bumper  rewards! 

My  Special  Price  Offer 

I  know  that  once  I  get  a  Hercules  All  Steel.  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller  in  your  locality,  there  will  be  no  end  to  orders 
If  the  farmers  around  your  locality  see  it  work.  That's 
why  I  am  making  a  very  special  price  now  to  first  buyers  in 
each  locality,  and  I  want  you  to  get  this  price  at  once 
before  the  limited  number  of  stump  pullers  are  sold. 
Write  me  quick  so  I  can»reserve  one  of  these  stump 
pullers  for  you  until  I  hear  from  you  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  buy. 

All  Steel,  Triple  Power 

The  Hercules  is  the  only  genuine,  all  steel  stump 
puller  made.    It  is  400?o  stronger  and  609!)  lighter 
than  the  imitations.    Don't  be 
fooled  by  mis- 
leading 


names  like  "semi-steel. 
"Manganese  steel"  or  "Bessemer 
Steel."   The  Hercules  is  the  only  all  steel 
puller!   And  its  triple  power  feature  gives  it  more 
power  than  a  locomotive.'   No  stump  is  too  big  or  too  deep  rooted 
the  power  or  strength  of  the  Hercules. 

30  Days'  Trial— 3  Year  Guarantee 

Let  me  send  you  a  Hercules  for  30  days  free  trial.  Pull  up  a  bunch  of 
stumps.  See  how  easy  it  does  the  work.  Give  the  hardest  tests  you 
can.  Then  decide.  That  is  the  plan  I  have  always  sold  the  Hercules 
on— and  I  offer  it  to  you  now,  along  with  my  special  price  proposition. 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All  Steel.  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 
breaks,  any  time  within  three  years,  whether  the  fault  is  yours  or  the 
machine's.  I  will  absolutely  replace  any  such  casting  on  cars  free  of  all 
cost  to  you.  There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guarantee  whatever. 

Send  Name  on  Postal  Now 

Read  my  book.  It  tells  all  about  the  Hercules— its  construction,  the 
interchangeable  feature,  the  double  safety  ratchets,  the  self  or  stump- 
anchored  feature— low  down  construction.  It  shows  many  photo- 
graphs, quotes  many  letters.  Ill  also  send  you  my  sensational  low 
price.  Address  me  personally— a  postal  will  do. 

B.  A.  FULLER,  Pres.,  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

512  21st  Street 
Centerville, 
Iowa 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Galvanized  Irrigation  Pipe 


Tou  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
Indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-l"  pipe  awarded  First  Prize  at  Fre»no  County  Fair  and 
Snuta  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AIho  mnnufacturerM  of  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Troughs,  Etc. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysville,  CaL 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Fertilization  of  Alfalfa. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

There  are  several  rea  sons  for  considering  the  fertilization  of  alfalfa 
at  this  time.  Alfalfa  is  a  prominent  crop  in  California.  The  problems 
of  fertilization  are  simple.  Fertilization  is  often  practiced;  it  has  been 
found  profitable  and  in  the  drier  regions  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
begin  to  get  ready  and  in  the  other  sections  to  think  of  getting  ready  to 
fertilize. 

The  fact  that  alfa'ifa  is  a  crop  that  puts  great  fertility  into  land  is 
no  sign  that  it  does  i  jot  need  to  be  fertilized  in  many  instances.  There 
is  not  a  dairyman  in  the  State  who  returns  stable  washings  and  corral 
sweepings  to  his  land  who  has  not  noticed  the  renewed  vigor  of  the 
alfalfa  in  run-down  spots  after  applying  the  manure,  while  the  experi- 
ence gained  by 
systematic  fer- 
tilization with 
commercial  fer- 
tilizers has  fur- 
ther proved  its 
benefit. 

The  mere  fact 
of  the  great 
productivity  of 
alfalfa  should 
demonstrate  the 
advisability  of 
returning  some- 
thing to  the  soil. 
Alfalfa  is  not 
only  the  great- 
est producer  of 
any  crop,  but 
is  the  heaviest 
feeder  for 
weight  of  any- 
thing but  cer- 
eals. Ten  tons 
of    alfalfa  re- 


move about  490 
pounds  of  nitro- 
gen  (from  the 

air  however,  not  from  the  soil),  100  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
about  420  pounds  of  potash.  As  compared  with  this,  a  ten-ton  crop 
of  apples  removes  only  about  4  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  20 
pounds  of  potash. 

Aside  entirely  from  the  fact  that  the  reserves  of  plant  food  are 
thus  becoming  rapidly  exhausted  through  such  rapid  feeding,  this 
shows  the  strain  that  the  roots  must  be  under  to  unlock  such  a  vast 
amount  of  food,  and  it  gives  a  broad  hint  that  if  a  little  of  that  food 
were  applied  in  a  form  in  which  the  roots  would  not  have  to  struggle 
for,  the  plant  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor.  But  a  stronger 
argument  in  favor  of  fei'tilization  than  a  mere  chemical  one  is  given 
by  the  alfalfa  itself.  Whenever  and  wherever  alfalfa  begins  to  play 
out  it  is  a  sign  that  sufficient  plant  food  is  hard  to  get.  And  it  is 
usually  true  that  when  stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied to  poor  spots  or  poor  fields  the  stand  renews  its  vigor. 

The  Required  Food. — The  benefits  of  fertilization  for  run-down  al- 
falfa are  universally  recognized,  the  question  only  is  as  to  the  best 
foods  to  supply.  The  four  foods  always  to  be  considered  are  life,  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen. 

The  last  of  these  in  commercial  fertilizers  is  by  far  the  most  expen- 
sive constituent.    Alfalfa  gets  this  in  abundance  from  the  air,  and 


Alfalfa  Haying  near  Ceres  In  Stanislaus  County. 


not  only  provides  the  hay  with  nitrogen,  but  leaves  the  ground  better 
off  than  at  the  beginning  from  the  roots  alone.  The  only  exceptions 
for  the  application  of  nitrogen  is  where  it  is  on  hand  in  stable  manure, 
where  as  a  stimulant  to  bare  spots  it  is  doubtless  of  more  benefit 
than  the  potash  in  the  manure  alone  would  be.  Also  in  planting  out 
alfalfa  on  worn-out  grain  land,  a  slight  dressing  of  some  nitrate  often 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  giving  the  alfalfa  a  good  start. 
Otherwise  the  alfalfa  itself  will  look  after  the  nitrogen. 

For  all  legumes  like  alfalfa  and  the  clovers,  lime  is  very  important, 
and  in  humid  districts  lime  and  alfalfa  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath.  California  soils  are  naturally  so  well  supplied  with  lime  that 
no  application  is  needed  to  get  a  good  stand.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  alfalfa's  need  for  lime,  and  this  brings  us  to  gypsum. 

Gypsum. — Gypsum  contains  but  two  elements  (aside  from  those 
found  in  air  and  water)  that  the  alfalfa  makes  use  of — lime  and  sul- 
phur. Thus  it  is 
seen  that  appli- 
cations of  gyp- 
s  u  m  disregard 
phosphates  and 
potash  entirely, 
although  the 
benefits  of  gyp- 
sum are  marked 
— and  they  are 
marked  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

Gypsum,  i  n 
the  first  place, 
is  a  great  soil 
stimulant.  If  it 
does  not  con- 
tain potash  and 
phosphates,  i  t 
loosens  up  those 
elements  that 
are  in  the  soil. 
In  the  second 
place,  it  is  a 
great  improver 
of  the  physical 
condition  of  the 
soil.  Although 

used  for  alfalfa  mostly  on  light  soils,  its  greatest  physical  benefit  is 
on  the  heavy  soils. 

In  the  third  place,  gypsum  greatly  encourages  the  growth  of  soil 
bacteria.  As  is  well  known,  bacteria  are  the  greatest  factor  in  alfalfa- 
growing,  and  gypsum  is  far  and  away  the  best  possible  stimulant  to 
them.  And  lastly,  the  food  value  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  doubtless 
counts  for  a  little. 

The  fact  of  stimulation  is  no  injury  to  the  soil  in  the  way  that  a 
stimulant  is  ordinarily  an  injury  to  the  human  organism,  and  any  loss 
in  permanent  fertility  through  gypsum  is  more  than  offset  by  the  in- 
creased yield,  and  when  stimulation  by  gypsum  is  no  longer  effective 
it  is  not  too  late  to  get  full  benefit  by  applying  the  substantial  plant 
foods.  Nevertheless,  the  same  money  spent  on  real  plant  food  would 
mean  more  than  mere  stimulation,  and  the  soil  would  retain  fertility 
rather  than  gradually  lose  it. 

Phosphates  the  Food. — Provided  dairying  is  practiced  and  the  ma- 
nure all  returned  to  the  alfalfa,  potash  fertilization  need  never  he 
practiced  in  California.  Even  when  the  alfalfa  is  sold,  the  alfalfa  can 
find  so  much  potash  in  California  soils  that  moderate  fertilization,  at 
the  worst,  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  everywhere,  under  all  conditions. 
(Continued  on  Page  591.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fm- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Dec.  10,  1912: 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.04 

11.27 

11.97 

62 

36 

Red  Bluff  

00 

7.14 

6.90 

70 

34 

Sacramento  

00 

2.6:? 

4.62 

60 

38 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

3.70 

5.15 

66 

44 

San  Jose  

.01 

1.22 

3.91 

68 

32 

00 

.96 

2.44 

66 

30 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

2.36 

58 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.83 

4.10 

64 

32 

Los  Angeles  

.10 

.92 

2.88 

66 

44 

San  Diego  

00 

1.69 

1.44 

62 

42 

The  Week. 


We  went  up  to  Oroville  last  week  to  get  a  little 
awakening  on  the  subject  of  State  development, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  had  to  pull  dowu 
our  eyelids  with  both  bauds  every  bedtime  since 
we  returned.  It  surely  was  an  awakening  and 
edifying  event.  And  it  was  not  only  arousing  to 
the  intellect,  but  it  stirred  up  the  conscience  also — 
but  we  dislike  to  acknowledge  that,  it  is  that  which 
has  kept  us  so  wide  awake  after  dark.  For  we 
have  tried  to  be  reasonably  truthful  about  Cali- 
fornia for  a  good  many  years,  but  when  a  conven- 
tion of  professional  developers  blushes  for  inac- 
curacy and  scowls  at  the  idea  of  expanding  the 
truth,  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  our  own 
conscience  has  always  been  tender  enough.  This, 
however,  they  really  did,  and  they  did  it  in  a 
very  reasonable  and  convincing  way,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  words  from  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Manager  Lynch  of  the  California  De- 
velopment Board  :  "A  careful  analysis  of  the  liter- 
ature issued  in  California  during  the  last  decade 
would  convince  anyone  that  California  is  a  glo- 
rious State.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  organizations  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
the  State  got  down  to  business  by  collecting  scien- 
tific and  accurate  data  of  immediate  and  perti- 
nent value  to  visitors,  homeseekers  and  investors. 
This  information  should  be  official.  There  should 
be  soil  as  well  as  agricultural  survey  of  the  State, 
and  every  Board  of  Supervisors  as  well  as  every 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  appoint  field  agents 
to  assemble  the  real  facts  of  their  immediate  ter- 
ritory." These  words  are  selected  because  they 
suggest  the  plan  and  at  the  same  time  indicate 
the  moral  sense  which  underlies  it — though  they 
do  not  adequately  emphasize  the  latter.  This  was. 
however,  movingly  present,  and  a  most  earnest 
desire  to  serve  the  inquiring  public  better  than  has 
been  hitherto  possible  is  certainly  in  evidence.  In 
future  it  will  be  ''real  facts"  if  possible. 

The  Work  Intended. 

The  definite  proposition  for  a  work  of  this  kind 


for  the  whole  State  came  before  the  Oroville  meet- 
ing in  a  paper  by  Frank  Adams,  irrigation  man- 
ager for  the  California  district  of  the  Irrigation 
Investigations  of  the  United  State's  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Adams  has  had  much  such  work 
done  for  the  irrigated  districts,  to  which  the  State 
ha.s  made  contribution  of  funds,  and  it  is  now  de- 
sirable to  collect  similar  facts  about  soils  and 
crops  for  the  rainfall  districts.  Such  a  survey  is 
a  large  work,  requiring  an  expenditure  <>f  ap- 
proximately $40,000,  but  it  will  be  possible,  if  i in- 
mediate  action  is  taken,  to  have  it  completed  by 
tht  time  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  opened 
and  the  influx  of  people  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth  arrive  eager  for  homes  in  California.  The 
idea  is  to  set  forth,  by  authority  of  the  State,  the 
fundamental  information  upon  which  selection  of 
a  farm  should  be  based,  viz. :  knowledge  of  the 
soil  values,  the  water  supply,  the  climate,  and  the 
feasibility  of  various  crops.  It  is  Avell  nigh  im- 
possible for  a  stranger  coming  into  a  country  to 
determine  these  fundamental  matters  which  a 
scientific  survey  of  the  territory  would  be  able  to 
give  him.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  large  assembly 
that  no  better  impetus  could  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  than  a  supply  of  accurate 
data  published  under  the  seal  of  the  State.  It 
appeared  to  be,  in  fact,  a  very  reasonable  pro- 
cedure, and  the  betrayal  of  a  conscience  in  it  is 
found  in  the  declaration,  which  went  unchal- 
lenged, that  it  is  "a  new  type  of  State  boosting." 
The  resolution  declared  that  it  should  lie  the  duty 
of  the  University  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion to  prosecute  the  work. 


Co-operation  for  Farm  Financing. 

We  give  on  another  page  the  concluding  portion 
of  Mr.  Lubin's  notable  paper  on  co-operation  as  a 
remedy  for  the  ills  which  farmers  endure  and  for 
the  ills  which  affect  many  other  classes  of  the 
population  because  the  farmer  cannot  work  to 
better  advantage.  Reference  was  made  to  this 
subject  last  week,  and  it  now  appears  that  Mr. 
Lubin  is  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  breaking  of  the  old  and  burdensome 
relations  between  our  producing  and  consuming 
classes  will  be  the  demonstration  of  European 
methods  of  financing  agriculture  which  can  be  had 
from  European  studies  next  summer  by  delegated 
American  agriculturists  if  the  several  States  pro- 
vide for  it  as  the  legislatures  will  be  asked  to  do. 
The  delegates  should  be,  of  course,  men  with  the 
farmer's  point  of  view  and  with  ability  to  see 
straight  and  to  write  and  talk  straight  after  they 
return  to  this  country  and  take  their  parts  in  the 
general  exposition  of  the  subject  which  is  contem- 
plated to  disseminate  knowledge  and  create  public 
opinion  which  shall  support  a  demand  for  money 
for  farming  investments  and  improvements  at 
rates  and  for  terms  which  shall  secure  the  needed 
producing  advantages  which  other  producing  in- 
terests now  enjoy,  but  which  are  denied  to  food 
producers.  This  undertaking  should  receive  earn- 
est support  in  this  State  upon  its  general  merit 
and  intrinsic  value.  It  should  also  command  spe- 
cial attention  because  it  is  a  California  proposi- 
tion in  a  way,  because  the  United  States  delegate 
at  Rome,  Mr.  Lubin,  is  a  resident  of  California. 
It  would  not  be  holding  up  the  hands  of  our  own 
representative  very  well  to  allow  him  to  greet  and 
guide  upon  the  foreign  guest  for  wisdom  on  farm 
finance,  delegates  from  every  State  except  his 
own.  But  the  enterprise  is  not  likely  to  be  neg- 
lected. We  learned  from  the  president  of  the 
California  branch  of  the  Farmers  Educational  and 
Co-operative  Union,  Mr.  McNaught  of  Morgan- 
hill,  that  his  organization  will  make  a  special  line 
of  farm  finance  this  year  and  they  may  take  the 


lead  with  the  coming  legislature.  It  should  com- 
mend itself  to  all  our  agricultural  organizations. 
Read  Mr.  Lubin's  articles  in  last  week's  and  this 
week's  Rurals  and  go  to  it  to  get  what  is  needed. 


Ey  the  Gubernatorial  Route. 

Pursuing  the  matter  one  step  farther  at  this 
time,  we  come  to  the  Governors'  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington to  which  President  Taft  commended  the 
subject  of  fair  finance  for  farmers  as  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  That  meeting  of  governors  was  held  last 
week,  and  President  Taft  made  good  in  present- 
ing the  matter  to  them  in  a  very  clear  way.  Ac- 
cording to  the  telegraph,  he  said : 

We  have  great  capital  in  this  country  and  we 
have  farming  property  that  is  producing  farm 
products  of  immense  value.  It  would  seem  clear 
that  witli  these  two  elements  it  would  be  possible 
lu  introduce  a  third  by  which  the  farmers  engaged 
in  producing  the  crops  should  be  able,  in  view  of 
tlx  value  of  what  is  produced  and  the  value  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  produced,  to  obtain  money  on 
the  faith  of  the  product  which  will  enable  him  to 
expand  his  acreage  and  better  his  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  production. 

An  easy  exchange  between  capital  and  farmers, 
with  proper  security,  has  been  established  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  where  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  lowered  so  the  farmer  is  practically  on  the 
same  basis  of  advantage  in  the  borrowing  of 
money  as  the  business  man.  If  this  can  be  done 
abroad  it  can  be  done  here,  and  if  abroad  we  find 
that  the  government  institutions  adapted  to  form 
the  connection  between  capitalists  and  farmers 
are  successfully  operating,  why  should  we  not 
adopt  them  here? 

That  is  the  great  issue  very  cleanly  cut,  and  it 
admits  only  of  an  affirmative  answer.  The  assem- 
bly of  governors  evidently  thought  so,  for  they 
immediately  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own 
members  to  draft  uniform  rural  credit  legislation 
to  be  recommended  to  the  States.  Fortunately 
for  California,  our  own  Governor  .Johnson  was 
given  a  place  upon  this  committee.  We  shall  have 
him,  then,  as  an  active  worker  in  this  line.  It 
will  doubtless  appear  in  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature which  will  assemble  early  next  month. 
California  farmers  and  farmers'  organizations 
should  show  Governor  Johnson  most  fully  that 
they  appreciate  his  interest  in  this  undertaking 
and  desire  to  work  with  him  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  which  are  so  clearly  to  be  desired. 


What  Is  Required  of  Farmers? 

And  now,  having  soothed  our  conscience  by  the 
boosting  of  several  perfectly  sound  and  true  prop- 
ositions for  the  real  good  of  farmers,  we  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  play  a  little.  As  a  corollary  of 
these  propositions,  the  question  arises,  what  is  it 
fair  for  the  world  to  require  of  a  farmer  after  it 
has  kindly  financed  him  all  right.  He  surely 
should  not  be  expected  to  grub  along  in  the  old 
way  with  no  thought  of  his  higher  capabilities. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  most  advanced  con- 
ceptions of  the  relations  of  men  is  that  they  should 
all  be  lifted  into  an  ethereal  region  of  great  leisure 
in  which  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  for  brain 
and  heart  pranks  in  which  they  may  realize  more 
fully  their  assurance  of  godlikeness.  But  the 
objector  may  claim  that  farmers  are  incapable  of 
soaring.  Don't  you  believe  it.  Have  you  not 
heard  from  Berlin  that  it  was  reported  recently 
that  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  this  year  has 
fallen  to  Gerhardt  Hauptniann  of  Berlin.  Ilaupt- 
mann  has  written  many  plays  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  one,  "The  Sunken 
Bell,"  is  well  known  to  the  American  stage. 
Uauptmann  is  a  native  of  Silesia,  50  years  old. 
and  has  worked  on  a  farm  all  his  life.  He  studied 
in  odd  hours,  however,  until  he  was  able  to  enter 
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the  University  of  Jena  and  hold  his  own  there. 
He  has  made  play  writing  his  special  field.  "What 
do  you  think  of  that  as  a  demonstration  of  farm- 
ers' capability?  In  Silesia  he  probably  did  as 
other  Silesians  do — rounded  his  back  in  weeding 
beets.  But  he  could  not  be  kept  down ;  whenever 
he  straightened  up  for  a  spell  he  dashed  off  a 
world-beating  play.  Good  for  Hauptmann :  he 
shows  what  farmers  will  do  when  they  do  not  have 
to  work  all  the  time. 

And  then  what  can  they  do  for  the  improve- 
ment, of  farming?  Who  that  has  ever  handled  a 
fool  cow  has  not  devoutly  consigned  her  to  a  place 
which  no  longer  exists?  "Why  not  do  it  once  for 
all?  Recently  we  had  an  account  of  a  chemist's 
clumsy  milk-making  from  bean  soup.  How  much 
better  a  "Wisconsin  incorporation  to  place  on  the 
market  a  new  substitute  for  milk,  to  be  known  as 
synthis,  which,  in  brief,  is  to  be  milk  prepared 
direct  from  hay,  without  the  intervention  of  a  cow. 
The  new  company  is  to  operate  under  a  chemical 
formula  which  permits  of  the  transmutation  of 
good  timothy  hay  into  ash  and  milk.  The  ad- 
vantage of  synthis  is  in  the  fact  that  the  manner 
of  its  production  makes  it  always  sweet,  as  it  is 
free  from  souring  bacteria.  And  another  advan- 
tage, which  is  greater  from  a  farmer's  point  of 
view,  is  that  a  man  will  not  have  to  be  squeezing 
tripe  when  he  ought  to  be  writing  a  play.  Haupt- 
mann, you  surely  have  set  the  pace ! 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Growing  Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  "Will  you  please  inform  me  how 
to  keep  sweet  potatoes  for  seed ;  also  how  many 
pounds  it  takes  for  one  acre,  and  what  distance 
apart  to  plant,  and  the  time  to  plant. — H.  "W.,  Los 
Molinos. 

Sweet  potatoes  may  be  kept  from  sprouting  by 
storage  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  "We  suppose  you  know 
that  sweet  potatoes  are  not  grown  by  direct  cut- 
ting of  the  tuber  as  the  ordinary  potato  is,  but 
the  tubers  are  put  in  January  or  later  in  a  hot  bed 
and  the  sprouts  are  taken  off  for  planting  as  soon 
as  the  danger  of  frost  is  over  in  the  locality. 
The  number  of  sprouts  required  for  an  acre  is 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  and  a  bushel  of  small 
sweet  potatoes  will  produce  about  two  thousand 
sprout  if  properly  handled  in  the  hot  bed,  which 
consists  in  removing  the  sprouts  when  they  have 
attained  a  height  of  five  or  six  inches  and  in  this 
Avay  the  potatoes  will  be  yielding  sprouts  in  suc- 
cession for  some  time.  It  would  take  twice  as 
many  large  potatoes  to  yield  the  same  number 
of  sprouts  as  small  potatoes.  You  would  perhaps 
need  two  bushels  of  large  potatoes  to  produce 
sprouts  enough  for  an  acre.  The  growing  of 
sweet  potatoes  is  very  different  from  the  growing 
of  Irish  potatoes,  therefore  you  should  not  under- 
take  it  without  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  sprouts  are  planted  in  rows  far  enough  apart 
for  horse  cultivation.  They  are  usually  hilled  up 
pretty  well  after  starting  to  grow  well.  As  stated 
above,  they  cannot  be  planted  until  the  danger 
of  frost  is  over  in  the  locality,  for  they  are  much 
more  tender  than  Irish  potatoes. 

The  Potato  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  puzzled  to  under- 
stand the  reports  about  potato  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia. Do  you  have  more  than  one  cropping  sea- 
son, and  if  so,  about  what  dates  are  they  due? — 
L.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  you  found  it  difficult 
to  determine  planting  and  harvesting  seasons  for 
potatoes  in  this  State.  The  fact  is  that  every 
month  in  the  year  potatoes  are  being  put  into  the 


ground  and  being  taken  out  of  the  ground  some- 
where in  California.  We  have,  then,  practically 
a  continuous  planting  and  harvesting  season. 
There  is,  however,  a  division  possible  to  make  in 
this  way  : 

Plantings  undertaken  in  September  and  October 
are  for  winter  supplies  of  new  potatoes,  which  be- 
gin about  the  holidays  and  continue  during  the 
winter.  There  is  also  in  southern  California  a 
planting  beginning  in  January,  which  might  be 
called  the  earliest  planting  for  the  main  crop,  and 
other  plantings  for  the  main  crop  in  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  State  begin  in  Febru- 
ary and  continue  until  May,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  land ;  that  is,  whether  it  is  upland,  on 
which  the  planting  is  earlier,  or  whether  it  is  low- 
land along  the  rivers  where  excessive  moisture 
may  render  the  land  uuslitable  until  April  or  May. 
The  harvesting  of  the  main  crop  then  begins  in 
May  and  continues  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer, according  to  the  character  of  the  land 
cropped-over,  lapping  the  planting  time  for  early 
potatoes  first  mentioned.  It  is  also  true  by  use  of 
properly  matured  seed  one  can  secure,  in  some 
pi  aces,  two  crops  a  year,  if  there  is  sufficient  in- 
ducement therefor.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  we 
are  continually  planting  and  digging  potatoes  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions  and  the  possibility  of 
selling  advantages. 

Pigs  in  the  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  an  orchard  of  Bartlett 
pears  about  15  years  old,  located  on  sediment  land. 
I  desire  to  set  this  to  alfalfa,  and  to  feed  the  al- 
falfa by  letting  hogs  eat  it  off,  thereby  leaving  the 
droppings  on  the  land.  What  I  wish  to  know  is 
this :  Will  this  crop  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
the  trees?  I  read  an  article  a  short  time  ago  of  an 
experiment  made  in  England  with  grass  and 
clover  in  a  pear  orchard,  the  writer  stating  that 
the  roots  of  the  grass  and  clover  were  injurious 
to  the  trees.  I  thought  possibly  the  condition 
might  be  different  in  this  country. — R.  E.,  San 
Miguel. 

Alfalfa  can  be  successfully  grown  in  an  orchard, 
providing  you  have  irrigation  water  so  that  the 
alfalfa  shall  not  rob  the  trees  of  moisture,  other- 
wise it  is  a  very  dangerous  practice.  The  practice 
of  running  animals  of  any  kind  in  an  orchard  is  to 
be  condemned.  Pigs  are  particularly  liable  to  in- 
jure trees  by  gnawing  the  bark,  and  we  have  seen 
fig  trees  barked  clean  as  high  as  a  pig  could  reach 
by  standing  on  his  hind  legs.  Of  course,  if  you  try 
an  experiment  for  your  own  satisfaction,  you  will 
have  to  watch  the  pigs  very  carefully.  It  is  true 
that  growing  pasture  crops  in  an  orchard  and 
grazing  it  off  is  injurious  to  trees,  because  the 
land  lacks  proper  aeration,  and  good  orchard  cul- 
tivation is  even  more  necessary  in  this  State  than 
in  humid  climates.  Therefore,  unless  you  are  sure 
of  a  good  water  supply  for  irrigation,  it  would  be 
altogether  safer  to  give  the  whole  land  to  the 
trees  and  keep  them  cultivated  well,  or  else  dig 
out  the  trees  and  use  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

Killing  Stumps  by  Medication. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  through  your 
valuable  paper  if  boring  into  green  stumps  and  in- 
serting a  handfull  of  saltpeter  will  kill  the  roots 
and  cause  the  stump  to  readily  burn  up  a  few 
months  later.  Such  is  claimed,  and,  if  correct,  it 
appears  a  better  method  of  removing  stumps 
than  blasting  or  removing  with  a  stump-puller. — 
E.  B.  D.,  Kelseyville. 

We  wish  someone  would  rise  and  settle  this 
matter  for  good  and  all.  We  have  been  bored 
with  these  questions  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
we  still  live.  The  facts  are  that  we  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  prescriptions  and  have  never  killed  a 
stump  which  had  a  mind  to  live.  Many  trees  can 
be  killed  by  cutting  to  a  stump  when  in  full 
growth,  whether  they  are  bored  or  not.  Others 


will  sprout  in  spite  of  all  medicinal  insertion, 
know  of  when  these  are  placed  in  the  inner  wood 
of  the  stump.  We  believe  a  stump  can  be  killed 
by  sufficient  contact  with  the  inner  bark  layer  of 
arsenic,  bluestone,  gasoline,  and  many  other 
things,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  for  such 
sufficient  contact,  and  it  would  probably  cost  more 
than  it  would  to  blow  or  pull  out  the  stump,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  tried.  What  we 
desire  to  know  in  this  connection  is  whether  any 
reader  has  actually  killed  and  burned  stumps  as 
cur  correspondent  describes.  We  do  not  care  to 
have  you  say :  ' '  We  always  understood  that  it 
could  be  done,"  or,  "We  have  read  in  the  papers 
that  it  has  been  done,  or,  "We  have  a  neighbor 
who  says  he  has  done  it" — or  any  other  impres- 
sionable answer  of  that  sort.  The  question  is  sim- 
ply :  have  you  ever  killed  and  burned  a  stump  in 
that  way? 

Have  a  Reason  for  Spraying. 

To  the  Editor :  I  read  the  instructive  article  in 
the  issue  of  November  23  on  "Hints  on  Winter 
Spraying."  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  spray  trees  planted  in  January,  this 
year,  and  what  and  when?  In  our  family  orchard 
we  have  the  usual  variety  of  fruit  trees.  They  all 
seemed  in  good  condition  during  last  summer,  and 
I  would  ask  you  if  I  could  use  a  general  preven- 
tive spray  now,  or  must  I  use  a  special  spray  for 
each  kind  of  fruit? — Beginner,  St.  Helena. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spray  any  tree  unless  it  is 
affected  by  some  sort  of  pest  or  disease.  The 
choice  of  a  spray  is  made  to  meet  the  particular 
disease  and  not  the  particular  kind  of  tree,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  preventive  spray  for  all 
kinds  of  pests  and  diseases.  The  spray  must  be 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  trouble,  and  unless  you  are  able  by  careful 
examination  of  the  trees,  and  by  an  effort  to  get 
full  information  concerning  the  different  pests 
which  are  liable  to  appear,  that  your  trees  have 
been  actually  invaded,  it  is  not  necessary  to  un- 
dertake spraying.  You  will  probably  ascertain 
later  just  what  troubles  you  have  to  meet,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them. 

Ashes  and  Poultry  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  one  writing  to  the  Press 
said  that  ashes  mixed  with  chicken  manure  is  not 
good.  Will  you  inform  me  through  the  Press 
what  action  one  has  on  the  other.  I  use  ashes 
altogether  on  the  drop  boards  because  I  can  keep 
the  boards  cleaner.  The  refuse  is  then  scattered 
around  the  fruit  trees. — J.  L.  R.,  Los  Gatos. 

Wood  ashes  and  lime  should  never  be  used  as 
you  propose,  because  they  set  free  the  nitrogen 
compounds  which  are  the  most  valuable  content 
of  poultry  manures.  This  action  is  conditioned 
largely  upon  the  presence  of  moisture,  and  if  the 
droppings  are  kept  dry  and  hurried  into  the  soil 
the  loss  is  lessened.  Coal  ashes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  thoroughly  good  absorbent  when  the  coal 
burns  to  a  fine  ash  or  is  sifted.  They  do  not  act 
as  wood  ashes  do,  because  they  do  not  contain 
soluble  alkali.  They  also  have  a  good  mellowing 
effect  on  heavy  soil. 

Trees  Over  High- Water. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  information 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  as  to  the  best 
fruit  trees  to  plant  for  commercial  orchard  on 
black  adobe  soil  with  water  table  between  3  and 
4  ft.  from  surface.  The  soil  is  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. The  land  is  leveled  for  alfalfa  also ;  will 
the  alfalfa  disturb  the  growth  of  trees? 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  would  plant  such  land 
to  fruit  at  all,  except  a  family  orchard.  The 
fruits  most  likely  to  succeed  are  pears  and  pecans. 
On  such  land  alfalfa  should  not  hurt  trees  unless 
it  is  allowed  to  actually  strangle  them.  The  al- 
falfa may  help  the  trees  by  pumping  out  some  of 
the  surplus  water. 
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Stanford  University's  Farm. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

When  the  history  of  California  agriculture  is 
written  a  hundred  years  hence  the  story  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  ranch  at  Vina  will 
occupy  a  very  prominent  position.  The  position 
that  the  ranch  occupies  even  now,  when  the  Sac- 
ra mento  valley  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  agriculture,  is  important.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  transition  is  accomplished  and 
the  good  land  of  the  valley  is  all  cut  up  into  small 
acreages,  or  is  at  least  intensively  farmed  and  the 
population  many  times  greater  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, the  part  played  by  the  Vina  ranch  must  of 
necessity  be  still  greater. 

This  ranch  was  founded  by  Governor  Stanford. 
With  the  same  prophetic  vision  that  enabled  him 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road, he  foresaw  the  kind  of  agriculture .  that 
would  make  the  State  great  and  thus  secure  the 
best  kind  of  a  ranch  and  started  it  along  the  lines 
that  would  exemplify  all  kinds  of  California  agri- 
culture at  its  best. 

Later,  when  the  Stanford  fortune  went  toward 
the  founding  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity at  Palo  Alto,  the  Vina  ranch  was  made  a 
part  of  the  endowment,  and  thus  it  both  serves 
the  public  in  supporting  such  a  great  university 
and   illustrates   concretely   the   most  advanced 


Since  fruit  was  bound  to  be  of  great  importance, 
more  than  1000  acres  were  planted.  The  main 
varieties  of  these  were,  in  the  order  of  acreage, 
peaches,  prunes  and  pears.  Aside  from  the  blocks 
of  fruit  trees,  practically  all  of  the  roadways 
through  the  orchard  and  vineyard  and  around 
the  houses  were  lined  with  walnut,  almond, 
chestnut,  apricot,  fig,  pear  and  other  trees  of 
economic  importance,  which  made  it  possible  to 
test  out  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  to  greatly 
beautify  the  place  by  utilizing  land  that  other- 
wise would  be  partly  wasted.  Part  of  the  first 
importation  of  Smyrna  figs  brought  from  Asia 
Minor  were  planted  out  on  this  ranch  and  many 
of  these  trees  can  be  seen  there  now. 

At  first  orchard  "anil  vineyard  were  irrigated, 
but  it  was  found  that  irrigation  was  unnecessary 
for  trees  and  vines,  and  now  irrigation  water  is 
used  only  for  alfalfa. 

Ideals  of  the  Founder. — Governor  Stanford,  in 
laying  out  the  ranch,  kept  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of 
both  utility  anrl  beauty,  to  do  things  as  thoy  ought 
to  be  done  for  a  commercial  success,  but  also  to 
have  everything  as  convenient  and  beautiful  as 
possible.  The  large  valley  oaks  that  dotted  the 
landscape  over  most  of  the  bottom  were  retained, 
with  rare  exceptions,  and  are  flourishing  yet  as 
they  have  in  years  gone  by. 


industry  in  the  place  is  paying,  whether  the  policy 
regarding  it  should  be  changed  and  in  what  par- 
ticular and  whether  it  is  advisable  to  expand  or 
contract  its  activities.  This  method  of  keeping 
strict  account  of  the  income  and  expenses  of  each 
crop  should  be  of  great  public  value  in  determin- 
ing the  best  methods  to  pursue  in  the  various  lines 
of  work,  especially  since  so  little  accurate  account 
of  farm  work  is  generally  kept. 

Sheep  Raising. — Live  stock  of  necessity  played  a 
large  part  in  the  original  policy  of  the  ranch.  The 
range,  though  largely  very  unproductive  land,  is 
an  ideal  sheep  country,  with  which  the  intensively 
cultivated  part  fits  in  exceptionally  well  also  and 
always  will.  Varying  with  the  season,  some  15.000 
to  20,000  sheep  and  upward  are  kept. 

Jn  the  fall,  after  the  grapes  are  off,  these  sheep 
are  turned  into  the  vineyard  and  live  on  the  leaves 
and  on  such  weeds  and  grass  as  the  early  rains 
bring  up  until  the  frosts  kill  the  leaves  or  the 
ground  becomes  too  soft.  They  also  may  be  turned 
on  the  stubble  after  the  beef  cattle,  which  have 
first  call  on  that  and  on  the  straw. 

From  the  bottom  lands  the  sheep  go  to  the  foot- 
hills, thence  before  lambing  time  to  the  valley 
range,  and  after  the  feed  gives  out  there  make 
for  the  mountain  ranges  among  the  high  Sierras 
and  remain  there  until  the  lime  comes  in  the  fall 
to  move  back  to  the  lowlands.  Having  the  home 
ranch,  naturally  comes  in  very  convenient  for  the 
sheep  department,  and  the  presence  of  the  sheep 
is  good  for  the  home  ranch. 


Ranch  House  on  Vina  Ranch. 


Glimpse  of  Dairy  Plant,  Vina  Ranch. 


methods  of  intensive  and  extensive  agriculture  in 
nearly  all  of  its  typical  California  forms.  Before 
another  generation  has  passed  away,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Vina  ranch  will  be  the  greatest  illus- 
tration of  and  probably  the  only  illustration  of 
the  old  era  of  extensive  pioneer  ranching  of  good 
land,  illustrating  also  the  best  methods  of  inten- 
sive farming.  In  area  it  is  all  that  could  be  hoped 
for  as  a  relic  of  the  days  when  ranches  were 
figured  in  sections  rather  than  acres.  In  quality 
and  situation  it  contains  land  equal  to  the  best 
that  could  be  used  for  intensive  farming. 

Size  and  Nature. — The  Vina  ranch  comprises 
58,000  odd  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  Sacra- 
mento valley.  Of  these  approximately  15.000 
acres  are  bottom  land,  the  remainder  being  range 
land,  either  on  valley,  foothills  or  mountains. 
Most  of  the  bottom  lands  are  just  about  the  finest 
anywhere  in  the  world,  while  a  fairly  large  part 
of  the  range  can  be  used  profitably  only  for  sheep. 

The  bottom  land  is  around  the  delta  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Deer  creek  and  the  Sacramento 
river  and  a  good  part  is  alluvial  soil  from  Deer 
creek.  Of  this  bottom  land  approximately  3000 
acres  are  in  wine  grapes,  1000  acres  in  fruits,  2000 
in  alfalfa,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  a  rotation 
of  grain  and  hay  farming  and  cattle  raising.  The 
whole  system  of  management  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  run  a  diversified  ranch,  to  have  all  kinds  of 
crops  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  to  work 
them  in  so  that  one  division  will  be  an  aid  to 
another. 

For  example,  wine  grapes  in  past  years  prom- 
ised great  things  for  California  and  so  more  than 
3000  acres  were  planted  containing  all  probable 
varieties  of  value.  The  winery  connected  with 
the  vineyard  is  probably  the  largest  private  win- 
ery in  California,  that  is,  the  largest  winery  for 
which  the  only  grapes  pressed  are  those  raised 
on  the  place. 


In  the  location  of  the  farm  buildings  and  drive- 
ways and  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  atten- 
tion was  given  to  getting  the  proper  design,  and 
there  is  a  decided  attraction  in  the  generous  width 
of  the  driveways,  in  the  open  space  around  each 
building,  in  the  relation  the  buildings  bear  to  one 
another,  and  in  the  size  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, although  there  is  no  surplus  of  space  and 
size  that  is  wasteful  and  extravagant.  The  ar- 
rangement of  buildings  and  grounds  has  borne 
the  test  of  time.  The  same  views  actuating  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Stanford  in  their  design  of  the 
place  and  the  policy  under  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted have)  since  they  passed  on,  been  held  by 
the  trustees  of  Stanford  University  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  property,  especially  by  Charles  G. 
Lathrop,  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Stanford  estate,  upon  whom  the  general  direction 
of  the  policy  of  the  ranch  has  fallen,  and  the  Vina 
ranch  is  being  managed  according  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Stanfords,  altered  only  as  the 
changing  conditions  made  alterations  advisable. 
For  the  past  year  the  resident  manager  of  the 
ranch  itself  has  been  W.  G.  Stimmel. 

This  policy  has  been,  as  previously  stated,  to 
have  a  diversified  farm,  to  have  everything  raised 
handled  in  as  modern  and  efficient  method  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  work  the  different  features  together 
to  the  mutual  advantage;  in  all.  to  have  a  place 
that  would  demonstrate  many  branches  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  and  be  as  profitable  commer- 
cially as  possible. 

Each  portion  of  ranch  activity  is  kept  separate 
from  the  others  on  the  books,  the  dairy,  for  in- 
stance, being  charged  for  all  alfalfa,  corn  and  pas- 
ture used,  as  well  as  labor,  and  being  credited  with 
sales  of  skim-milk  to  the  swine,  cream  to  the 
creamery,  and  cattle  sold  either  outside  or  inside 
the  ranch.    .  . 

By  this  system  it  is  possible  to  know  how  each 


And  right  here  an  experience  of  this  season 
should  provide  a  valuable  hint  to  the  diversified 
farmer,  large  and  small,  anywhere  in  the  State. 
This  spring  1000  ewes  that  had  outlived  their  use- 
fulness for  range  work  were  removed  from  the 
herd  and  would  have  been  sold  if  a  fair  price 
could  have  been  secured.  As  the  price  was  not 
secured,  they  were  kept  on  the  home  place. 

Part  of  the  time  they  were  kept  on  a  small  piece 
of  vineyard  that  was  to  be  uprooted,  part  of  the 
time  on  some  of  the  prune  orchard  to  get  rid  of 
some  Johnson  grass  that  would  poke  its  head 
through  the  mulch,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
various  places  where  they  could  consume  waste 
material  and  do  no  harm.  Thus  they  did  some 
good,  no  harm  and  cost  practically  nothing  but 
herding  expenses.  They  gave  nearly  100  per  cent 
lambs  and  two  clips  of  wool  which  sold  for  about 
$1.50  more  than  the  price  asked  in  the  spring  and 
were  there  in  first-class  shape  at  the  finish. 
Straight  Merinos  are  kept  as  usual,  although  this 
season  some  Shrop  bucks  were  purchased  for  the 
sake  of  getting  mutton  lambs. 

Beef  Cattle. — Beef  cattle  were  not  kept  at  first 
in  any  number,  as  the  range  was  essentially  a 
sheep  range,  but  with  the  development  of  the 
place  it,  was  seen  that  beef  cattle  could  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  About  5000  Short-horns  are 
kept,  being  run  on  bottom  lands  only,  which  is  a 
rather  unusual  practice.  Part  of  their  feed  comes 
from  land  that,  through  a  heavy  growth  of  valley 
oak,  is  unsuited  to  grain  raising. 

They  also  get  on  the  grain  land  after  the  har- 
vester has  done  its  work.  The  second  year  the 
grain  land  is  used  for  volunteer  hay  and  they 
have  the  use  of  the  stubble.  The  third  year  they 
have  straight  pasture,  and  the  fourth  year  they 
are  taken  off  it  in  the  spring,  when  the  ground  is 
summer  fallowed.  The  rotation  of  the  grain  land 
is  thus  grain,  volunteer  hay,  pasture  and  summer 
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fallow.    The  largest  part  of  the  alfalfa  also  goes 

*°  With  the  ever  increasing  value 'of  bottom  land, 
especially  since  an  abundance  of  water  can  be  de- 
veloped "probably  much  of  this  will  before  many 
vears  have  passed  be  irrigated  for  alfalfa,  or 
'planted  to  fruits  or  otherwsie  intensively  farmed, 
but  the  above  rotation  has  been  profitable  so  tar 
and  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil  if  any- 
thing. 

The  Largest  Pure-Bred  Dairy  Herd.— The  dairy 
was  founded  at  the  start  and  has  the  distinction 
of  being  what  is  probably  both  the  oldest  and 
largest  pure-bred  Holstein  dairy  herd  in  the  State. 
From  250  to  300  milking  cows  are  kept,  besides 
bulls,  heifers,  etc. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  of  recent  years  at  least 
to  force  heavy  production,  as  the  cows  are  fed 
only  alfalfa,  corn  and  corn  silage,  a  few  stock 
beets  and  so  on.  and  occasionally  some  milled 
f«cd  'in  winter.  Private  records  are  kept,  by 
weighing  and  testing  the  milk  once  a  month,  and 
vigorous  culling  of  the  herd  is  done.  . 

The  cows  are  given  a  good  pasture,  which  is 
mainly  a  fresh-air  place,  as  they  have  plenty  of 
alfalfa  cut  and  fed  to  them.  The  alfalfa  is  not 
pastured,  but  is  cut,  wilted  a  bit  and  fed  Six 
cuttings  were  made  this  year,  approaching  10  tons 
per  acre  as  the  land  is  first-class  land,  which  is  a 
,i<r  gain  over  pastured  alfalfa  production  By 
this  method  of  handling  the  cattle  thrive  and  not 
a  cow  was  lost  by  bloat  this  year. 

The  main  herd  bull,  by  the  way,  Can ary  Johan- 
na Victoria,  was  grand  champion  at  the  1911  State 
Fair,  but  was  not  shown  this  year^  There  is  a 
creamery  run  on  the  place  to  care  for  all  buttM- 
Jar  produced.  The  skim-milk  not  used  for  the 
calves  is  sold  to  the  hog  department. 

Pobu  d-China  hogs  are  kept,  either  pure-bred 
or  hiXgrade.  The*  milk  is  fed  only  to  sows  and 
vounl  Pig^  and  then  in  moderate  amounts.  All 
of  the  pomace  from  the  winery  goes  to  the  hog 
paslureP  giving  the  stock  ^g^^fi 
t-  ,a   witli  other  things,  from  tall  to  spline.  al_ 

Horses.-A  change  has  come  over  the  position 
of  horses  on  the  ranch  since  Govern, 
time,  owing  to  the  decline  ^  " 
the  erowing  importance  ot  the  draiti 
Alto  ranch  had  a  world-wide  reputation  for  i 
Alto  rancn  nac  d  a  k 

of  the  Stanford  racing 

StWith  the  great  decline  of  interest  during ^oenj 
racing,  this  industry  has  P}dCt^iy 
There  has  been  no  definite  mten- 
aTo  Substitute  draft  horses  for  ^roughbreds 
and  standard-bred  horses,  but  all  the  diatt  stoat 


Echoes  From  the  Dry  Farming 

Congress. 


years  in 
passed  away. 


g 5  ;    ^  =  work  was  of  excellent 

of The  draft  horses  has. continually  unproved  and 


bear  comparison  with  the  best  in  any -part  o 
Sie  State.   Except  the  stallion  none  of^the 


draft 

Horses  and  mule 


do  all  the 

brThePStaXd  ranch  thus  demonstrates  well  all 
i    mobS  Se  of  agriculture  suited  to  the  up- 
■  ^  era E to  valley  ft>r  extensive  and  intensive 
nnin.    In  live  stock  there  are  horses  beef,  ca  - 
lf dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  all  of  excel- 
,    IS  "  The  soil  produces  graan and &hay ^ 
,  the  old  davs  of  pioneer  farming,  alfalfa,  iiuu, 
J    s   ml  field  crops  as  in  the  present  and  future 
f.       >   1  in  all  things  helps  to  demonstrate  and 
•ni  ;      «^te  agriculture  weU  managed 
•     ii  IS  thP  forms  suited  to  one  of  the  greatest 
Cultural in  area  and  importance 
in  this  rich  State. 


Our  special  contributor,  Professor  Howes,  of  the 
University  of  Nevada,  has  already  given  a  general 
sketch  of  the  recent  "Dry  Farming  Congress  at 
Lethbridge,  Canada."  We  shall  catch  from  time 
to  time  echoes  from  that  assembly  which  seem  to 
us  to  have  local  significance  and  timeliness. 

Mulching  and  Fallowing.—E.  R,  Parsons  of 
Campbell,  California,  ha\  contributed  much  im- 
portant observation  to  understanding  of  dry 
farming  principles  and  practices  at  various  times. 
The  following  is  suggesthe  : 

"Dry  farming  has  oftm  been  defined  as  the 
conservation  of  moisture.  A  much  like  definition 
and  a  more  accurate  one  would  be  the  accumula- 
tion and  conservation  of  m«isture.  We  must  ac- 
quire our  moisture  before  wt  can  conserve  it,  and 
unless  we  give  due  weight  t>  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses we  cannot  live  up  to  he  highest  standard 
of  dry  farming. 

"It  is  self-evident  that  in  orler  to  make  use  of 
the  best  form  of  mulch,  local  conditions  must  be 
given  serious  consideration;  bme  of  the  prob 
lems  are  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  a  country  wherdtht  precipitation  is 
more  or  less  evenly  divided  iroighout  the  year, 
will  the  moisture  be  able  to  Venerate  the  mulch 
sufficiently  to  get  down  intoVtht  sub-soil?  My 
answer  based  on  experience  iltlut  the  moisture 
at  the  end  of  the  season  is  largk  found  in  the  soil 
under  a  mulch  from  two  and  a  ^lf  to  three  inches 
in  depth. 

"(2)  Will  the  mulch  crust  dily  after  a  rain 
fall  or  the  reverse  ?  A  furrowedWface  will  never 
..rust  or  bake  like  a  smooth  oneVer  a  storm,  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  being  mudbetter  than  the 

top.  .  i 

"(3)  When  high  winds  prevail  the  mulch 
blow?  The  smoothest  land  blows V  worst  every- 
where. If  we  could  take  the  edgef  the  wind  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  taking  e(jge  off  a 
razor — it  cannot  cut.  \ 
"(4)  Will  a' crust  form  under 
very  dry  weather,  and  if  so,  how 
vented?  Every  dry  year  a  wail  goe 
shallow  plowers  and  surface  farme 
bating  this  problem.  There  is  only  v  remedy, 
deep  plowing,  but  not  a  preventive  ait.hing  on 
_arth  can  prevent  this  crust  forming,  p\ided  the 
drouth  last  long  enough. 

"  (5)  In  a  country  like  California,  \ 
rainy  and  a  dry  season,  what  is  the  b 
mulch  for  conservation  purposes  atter 
has  all  fallen  and  a  farmer  faces  the  re 
months'  drouth?   The  deeper  and  finer  t^ulch 
the  better  it  conserves  moisture  when 
tion  is  no  longer  a  factor.    In  such  a  cou 
find  the  best  farmers  using  a  fine  mulch 
dust  mulch  from  six  to  eight  inches  dee 
evaporation  from  the  sub-soil  with  a  mulch 
kind  is  almost  nil. 

"  (6)  Is  the  top  soil  or  seed  bed  ot  a  cuiti 
field  a  mulch  to  the  sub-soil  or  does  the  su 
moisture  move  up  freely  with  it?   This  is  md 
question  of  dry  farm  physics.   In  actual  prac 
cultural  books  to  the  contrary  notwithsta 
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i  to  corn- 
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states)  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  unusual 
rainfall  of  the  season,  and  to  the  timeliness  with 
which  it  fell.  This  rainfall,  unusual,  in  the  length 
of  its  continuance,  has  not  only  given  the  farmer 
the  bumper  crop  referred  to,  but  it  will  also  give 
him  at  least  a  reasonable  crop  in  1913  if  it  is 
properly  conserved,  even  though  the  season  should 
be  a  dry  one.  How  shall  this  moisture  be  con- 
served? First,  by  disking  the  stubbles;  second, 
by  plowing  later  in  the  season;  third,  by  stirring 
the  soil  in  the  early  spring  with  disk  or  harrow, 
or  both ;  and,  fourth,  by  harrowing  the  grain  once 
or  oftener  after  it  has  begun  to  grow. 

Disking  the  Stubbles. — In  an  exceedingly  dry 
year  disking  the  stubbles  after  harvest  may  not 
accomplish  much  by  way  of  conserving  moisture, 
but  it  will  open  up  the  dry  soil  so  that  rain  may 
penetrate  it  more  easily  should  it  fall.  But  in  a 
year  like  the  present  there  is  much  moisture  even 
in  stubble  land.  It  is  greatly  important  that  it 
shall  be  conserved.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  crop 
is  removed,  the  stubble  land  should  be  well  disked. 
If  the  harrow  can  follow  the  operation  will  be 
more  complete,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
The  disking  will  exert  a  very  potent  influence  on 
the  retention  of  moisture.  It  also  allows  moisture 
that  may  fall  subsequently  to  the  disking  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Plowing  in  the  Autumn. — The  land  that  is  thus 
disked  should  be  plowed  later  in  the  fall.  Some 
farmers  argue  that  stubble  land  should  not  be 
plowed  or  even  disked  in  the  fall,  since  the  un- 
disturbed stubbles  may  better  hold  the  snow,  but 
the  prependerance  of  argument  is  easily  in  favor 
of  autumn  plowing.  The  land  that  has  been 
disked  is  easily  plowed  and  the  same  power  will 
plow  it  more  deeply  than  if  it  had  not  been  disked. 
It  is  not  so  essential  to  plow  disked  land  in  the 
fall  that  is  to  be  planted  with  corn.  If  the  stubble 
land  thus  disked  cannot  all  be  plowed  in  the  fall, 
the  plowing  of  what  is  intended  for  corn  can  best 
be  deferred.  Much  has  been  written  about  pack 
ing  fall  plowed  lands  plowed  in  the  autumn  re- 
ing  fall  plowed  lands  but  it  is  not  very  often  that 
lands  plowed  in  the  autumn  require  to  be  packed. 

Stirring  the  Soil  in  the  Eearly  Spring.— Stirring 
the  soil  in  the  early  spring  with  disk  or  harrow 
or  both  as  occasion  may  call  for,  is  but  little  prac- 
ticed. It  is  nevertheless  of  great  moment  and 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
stirred  thus  without  injury  to  its  mechanical  con- 
dition. It  stays  at  once  the  loss  of  moisture  from 
the  soil,  at  least  for  a  time.  Even  though  crops 
are  to  be  planted  late,  as  in  the  case  of  alfalfa, 
this  stirring  of  the  soil  is  very  important.  Of 
course  it  can  only  be  done  on  summer  fallowed 
land  or  corn  or  potato  land  of  the  previous  year, 
or  on  land  that  had  been  autumn  plowed. 

Harrowing  the  Grain. — When  grain  has  been 
sown  on  land,  thus  prepared,  the  moisture  may  be 
further  held  by  harrowing  the  grain.  The  best 
stage  for  the  first  harrowing  is  when  the  grain  is 
just  beginning  to  appear.  The  best  implement  for 
harrowing  it,  all  things  considered,  is  a  light  ad- 


A  simple  and  what  is  said  to  be  an  effective 
elf -sucking  is  to  make  a  bit  tor  tne 
cow  from  a  small  quarter-inch  gas  pipe  hgving 
d-sized  holes  through  the  P*rt  ms»d e 
Then  when  the  cow  gets  hold  ot  a 
the  air  rushes  in  from  the  ends 
of  the  Pipe  the  milk  is  not  drawn  out,  and  the 
£nimal  dSdes  she  is  trying  a  very  poor  prop- 
osition  and  quits. 


remedy  for  se 

w  fri 
several  gOO 
the  month 
teat  and  sucks 


hS  I  have  never  been  able  in  my  thirty-five  yekjustable  steel  harrow.  The  teeth  should  be  slanted 
of  drv  'farm  work  to  discover  any  capillary  backward  with  some  few  exceptions.  But  a 
film  moisture  moving  up  from  the  sub-soil  into  tlVeeder  may  be  more  suitable  for  very  soft  soils, 
seed  bed  bv  capillarity,  and  therefore  I  argue  that  a  second  harrowing  is  given  the  grain  should 
ti,p  ton  soil  acts  as  and  should  be  regarded  aft  say  four  to  five  inches  high  at  the  time,  so  that 
1  -h  for  the  sub-soil  Ve  of  h  wil1  be  buried-    Even  flax  and  alfalfa 

m  "As  a  eeneral  rule  on  the  dry  farm  all  fields V  be  harrowed,  but  not  when  they  are  coining 
will  vield  more  when  plowed  and  fallowed  ahead  \  If  they  are  harrowed  it  should  be  when  they 
of  Dlanting  time  if  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  Several  inches  high.  Harrowing  grain  is  not 
month  A  farmer  who  does  this  systematically  table  when  many  sods  or  much  trash  is  on 
will  find  that  he  can  altogether  dispense  with  a  \nd. 
packer  for  the  soil  after  being  settled  by  a  good 
rain  or  two  is  in  much  better  physical  condition 
for  the  crop  than  when  artificially  taxed. 

Disking  and  Harrowing.— Prof.  Thomas  Shaw's 
prescriptions  made  for  the  northern  interior 
Plateau  states  must  be  translated  into  terms  ot 
California's  climatic  conditions.  The  reader  can 
do  that  for  himself  by  knocking  out  snow  and 
by  counting  "spring"  as  existing  at  any  time  m 
the  rainy  season  when  the* temperature  is  high 
enough  for  active  growth.  Prof.  Shaw  says : 
"The  bumper  crop  of  1912  (in  the  mountain 


MENDOCINO  APPLES. 


cou\ 


'  not  know  just  how  large  apples  grow, 
will  probably  do  for  a  point  to  measure 
H.  Clark,  of  Laytonville,  Mendocino 
■ecently  showed  us  Spokane  Beauties, 
aldeVmh?3  from  the  coast  on  land  cleared  of 
•  leefr  wnieh  weighed  33  and  38  ounces,  re- 
weisU^rown  on  a  s^x_year_°ld  tree.  These 
Paeifi\  brought  to  the  attention  of  Panama- 
'  i^jjtects:  they  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
building  for  pomological  exhibits. 
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Raspberry  Cane  Borer 

Horn-Tail. 

canes,  destroying  the  thin  cambium  lay 
spirals  may  consist  of  from  one  to  tare 


E  0  Essig,  Secretary  of  the  California  Horti- 
cultural Commission,  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  demonstrating  that  our  raspberry 
canes  are  being  bored  and  killed  at  the  tap  by  a 
nadveTnsect  which  looks  much  like  a  small  wasp 
and  not  bv  the  insects  which  injure  berry  canes 
at  th East  The  full  account  of  the  work  is 
g  v  n  in  No.  12  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  State  Com 
mission  of  Horticulture  and  we  take  from  it  the 

interest  to  growers.— 


popular  points 
Editor. 


of  most 
Destructiveness. 


Though  the 
aboominalis)  is 


raspberry  horn-tail  (Hartigia 
a  comparatively  new  pest  no 
doubtTt  has  been  present  in  the  raspberry  fie Ms 
for  several  years,  but  it  was  not  until  My« 
vni)  that  many  growers  noticed  it.  bo  main 
of  the  canes  began  To  die  back  in  the  spring  that 
iifSw  A  and  immediately  help  was 

the  place  owned  by  H.  H.  Bo™£ 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  P lacer 
and  he  began  at  once  to  gfeO.  <J~  -  ^ 

out  new  shoots 

i^y.^e!!irr!he 


ers.  These 
e  complete 

rings,  which  may  be  compact,  occupying  one-half 
inch  of  the  length  of  the  canes,  or  if  loose, 
occupying  more  than  one  inch,  in  making  them 
the  larvae  continually  *o*  toward  the  pith  m 
the  middle  of  the  can*  When  this  is  reached 
the  course  is  turned  upward  in  the  pith  to  the  tip 
of  the  young  shoot,  >vhi.-h  wilts  and  dies,  often 
before  the  extremity  u  reached.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  vounir  stage  frquires  tender  and  healthy 
food.  Asfeoon  as  the  branch  is  dead 
and;  retrace  their  paths  down- 
e  middle  pith  alone,  all  of 
converted  into  frass  behind, 
rrows  vary  considerably.  In 
stop  within  one  or  two  feet 
upation,  while  in  others  they 
surface  of  the  soil  or  to  the 
this  downward  path  ap- 


County 
County, 
well 


tissues  for 
the  larvae  turn 
ward,  working  on 
which  is  digested 
The  length  of  the 
most  cases  the  lai 
of  the  ground  fo 
may  continue  to 
very  roots.  Di 

parent ly  no  daiige  to  the  cane  is  done 
The  larval  stf" 


nig 


methods  of  control, 
bushes  recovered,  sending 
the  spiral  made 

"e;,„,  djUta  of 


as 

the 

just 


canes 
loss, 


months,  from 
period  there 
average  age 
months. 

Pupae. — "W 
the  larvae  b 
white  silke 


e  occupies  most  of  the  summer 
ilto  October,  though  during  this 
nany  overlapping  broods.  The 
ach  larva  is  from  four  to  six 


Car 


been  great,  yet  we  are  at 
future  may  have  m  store. 


period, 
week 


Though  nearly  every 
which  grew  very  rapidly  •£ ^  J„u^  by 

setting  back  of  the  ripening 

be  from  several  days  to  over  a 

vL«  The  ettKS  are  about  one-sixteenth  ot  an 
Eggs.—  lnt  igk*»  <l  wnite  in  color  and 

inch  in  length,  i^*^^£a  coming  last 

flattened  oval  in  shape  with    h  ^ 

from  the  oviposi  or  curved  ml 

size,  is  produced  f^^^efeh-browil 
swelling  assumes  a  wm 
color 


er  ready  to  transform  or  pupate 
oie  inactive  and  soon  spin  a  thin 
c<oon  or  web  within  the  burrow. 
The  transforu'tion  requires  from  one  to  two 
months  Who  fully  developed  the  adult  insect 
gnaws  a  hole  trough  the  side  of  the  cane  and 
escapes. 

Adults.  T  adults  are  four-winged  insects, 

ofter  mistak  for  wasps  because  of  their  slender 
bodies  ande^ow  and  black  markings.  They 
begin 


to  a]'ar  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 


warm  n  t1sPrlng — last  year  in  April  and  were 
still  plent'l  in  August,  after  which  scarcely 
anv  were  be  observed.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  bec^  very  active,  the  males  being  easily 
observed .v*n8  about,  while  the  females  are 
usually  be  f°und  ovipositing  on  the  tender 
shoots. 

The    adult    females    average  five- 
an  inch  in  length,  the  wing  expanse 


Fem 


eighth'*'  an  incn  m  lpngin, 
being,out  the  same.  The  body  is  decidedly 
s](.m}fhroughout,  though  the  abdomen  enlarges 
V(>nty  near  the  posterior  end  but  does  not 


point  of  insertion  ^s  ^.e,n^ra|^       eight  Inches 

or  Jane?  At  Bowman,  California,  egg-  a? 
begins  the  first  of  May  and  continues  until  , 
uddle  of  the  month.  y 
.■bed  larvae  are 


few 


becc  wider.  The  color  is  black  and  yellow,  the 
|aj  predominating. 

r  head  and  eyes  are  black,  there  being  two 
V(v  bands  nearly  encircling  the  former,  but 
1,-n  directly  in  front  and  above.  The  middle 
.£  of  the  head  is  yellow. 

.ales. — The  males  are  noticeably  smaller  than 
females,  the  length  averaging  about  one-half 
lv  one  egg  inserted  in  a  cane,  'inch.   The  body  is  slender  and  nearly  cylindri 
two  have  been  found.    The  |  throughout.    The  general  color  is  black  wit! 

the  second  or.jiow  markings.    Those  on  the  head  are  similar 


In  many  of  the  fields  of  Placer  County  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  canes  were  affected,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  the 
entire  crop  would  be  attacked. 

The  horn-tail  also  works  on  rose  bushes,  en- 
tirely destroying  the  year's  bloom. 

In  Sacramento  they  were  found  attacking  the 
canes  of  blackberries  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  raspberries  and  roses.  Loganberries  are  also 
among  the  hosts. 

Control. — The  first  remedy  suggested  was  to 
trim  off  all  infested  canes  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  show  the  effects  of  attack.  Some  of  the 
growers  did  this  more  or  less  thoroughly  last 
year,  but  this  spring  the  attack  was  even  more 
severe — from  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  all 
young  shoots  being  affected.  Large  numbers  of 
the  canes  were  promptly  removed,  but  no 
thorough  cutting-out  test  was  made. 

Should  the  pest  continue  to  increase,  as  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  attacks  may  be  such  as  to 
completely  kill  t he  young  shoots  soon  after  they 
come  through  the  ground.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  depositing  many  eggs  in  the  shoots 
at  various  stages  of  their  growths,  and  thus  suc- 
cessively girdling  them  with  the  spirals.  The 
growers  are  warned  to  keep  careful  watch, 
especially  during  egg-laying  season  (April  and 
.May),  and  if  the  above  conditions  exist  to  begin 
at  once  destroying  the  freshly  laid  eggs. 

The  fact  that  the  eggs  are  easily  and  quickly 
located  soon  after  laid,  and  that  they  are  very 
easily  crushed,  makes  it  possible  to  quickly  de- 
stroy them  by  a  slight  pressure  exerted  by  the 
thumb  or  finger  over  the  discolored  area.  This 
would  in  no  way  impair  the  growth  of  the  shoots, 
and  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  the  proper  pro- 
cedure in  controling  the  pest.  One  person  could 
easily  eliminate  thousands  of  the  eggs  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Some  have  sought  to  eliminate  the  pest  by 
cutting  out  the  older  canes  in  the  winter.  While 
this  is  effective  to  some  degree,  it  is  often  an 
expensive  practice,  in  that  many  canes  are  re- 
moved by  mistake  which  would  otherwise  bear 
fruit  the  next  year.  The  dead  canes  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  profitably  be  removed  during  the 
winter  months,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
greatly  lessen  the  numbers  of  adults  by  cutting 
out  old  canes,  unless  practically  all  of  them  are 
removed.  Mashing  the  eggs  in  the  spring  is  much 
more  to  be  advised,  from  the  fact  that  it  seldom 
happens  that  more  than  one  egg  is  placed  in  a 
single  shoot.  Whether  the  females  will  oviposit 
in  a  shoot  again  after  an  egg  has  been  destroyed, 
remains  to  be  worked  out,  but  naturally  she  seems 
to  avoid  placing  two  eggs  in  the  same  cane.  It 
is  much  easier  and  quicker  to  mash  the  egg  than 
to  nip  off  the  young  shoot  or  to  trim  out  the  old 
canes,  and  the  important  thing  about  this  process 
is  that  the  cane  is  no  injused  in  the  least,  so  that 
if  the  work  is  thoroughly  done  there  will  be  no 
diminution  of  the  crop  output,  which  of  course  is 
the  first  consideration. 


minute 
an  inch 
The  color 


the  m 

Larvae -The  newly  hatched  larvae  f 
but  attain  a  length  of  about  one-for,s 
before  they  leave  their  hatching  |)e. 
first  yellowish-green,  grading 
og  white  with  age.  When  fu  gr<  h. 
leneth  is  from  three-fourths  to  nearly  c  lesg 
TheV  make  a  cylindrical  burrow,  shg  The 
3?  onfeightirof  an  ^Jf*-?-* 
shape  is 

nearlv  that  of  a  letter    b.      mere  ftb_ 
lees  near  the  head  with  aborted  legs 
Seminal  segment.    The  tail  ends  u> 
dark  point.  .  a  while 

Upon  hatching  the  larvae  remairurround. 
near  the  place  of  birth,  feeding  upon^  skin 
ing  tissues,  but  never  disturbing  ly  om> 
or  bark.    After  attaining  a  lengUidowmvard 


fourth  of  an  inch  they 
journey,  by  burrowing 


begin,  tround 
m  spir 


the 


Distribution. — At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
horn-tail  occurred  only  in  the  higher  altitudes 
of  the  foothill  regions,  but  further  investigations 
shown  that  it  also  occurs  in  various  sections  of 
the  lower  Sacramento  Valley.  At  present  it  is 
a  pest  only  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  Placer, 
Amador,  and  Nevada  counties.  It  lias  also  been 
reported  as  occurring  in  Tehama,  Butte,  and 
Sacramento  counties,  where  some  damage  is  being 
done.  Without  doubt  the  insect  is  present  to 
some  degree  in  the  entire  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  east  of  he  Sacramento  River.  (We  believe 
we  have  received  it  from  Shasta  and  Tuolumne 
counties. — Editor.) 

Food  Plants. — Like  many  native  insects  this 
pest  has  found  cultivated  plants  more  suitable  to 
its  liking  than  the  native  hosts.  So  far  only  one 
native  food  plant  has  been  reported  and  it  proves 
to  be  the  wild  rose/  If  there  are  other  native 
hosts  they  probably  belong  to  the  family 
Rosaceae,  and  might  include  such  plants  as  the 
wild  raspberry,  blackberry,  thimbleberry,  etc. 

At  present  the  most  damage  is  being  done  to 
the  raspberry  fields'  in  the  higher  altitudes  where 
such  berries  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent. 


PEUNING  THE  YOUNG  PEAR  TREE. 


Illustrating  how  widely  the  California  method 
of  shaping  fruit  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
veying suggestions  to  beginners  with  pears  how 
they  can  start  their  young  trees,  there  is  much 
interest  in  a  sketch  of  pear  pruning  by  Prof. 
Fabian  Garcia  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural 
College.  The  method  applies  directly  to  such  fine 
upright  growers  as  the  Bartlctt,  less  regular 
growers  requiring  rather  different  treatment : 

In  pruning  the  pear  tree,  at  least  for  the  first 
three  years,  we  follow  the  same  rule  as  we  do 
for  pruning  the  young  apple  tree.  In  this  coun- 
try, New  Mexico.  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  have 
more  or  less  of  an  open  center.  We  give  this 
shape  to  the  tree  by  cutting  back  the  leader,  at 
the  time  of  transplanting:  this  induces  the  side 
branches  to  grow.  I  believe  that  a  tree  should 
not  have  more  than  three  to  five  scaffold  limbs, 
and  they  should  not  grow  from  about  the  same 
place,  but  should  come  out  from  different  places 
along  the  stem  from  two  to  three  or  four  inches 
apart. 

The  first  year's  growth  should  be  pruned  back 
quite  severely:  ordinarily  we  cut  considerable  of 
this  growth  back,  leaving  about  six  to  eisrht 
inches  of  the  limb.  Always  cut  to  an  outside  bud. 
The  following  year's  growth,  as  a  rule,  is  very 
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vigorous,  and  ordinarily,  there  are  two  or  more 
limbs  growing  from  each  of  the  three  or  four 
scaffold  limbs  that  have  been  started.  The  fol- 
lowing season  at  pruning  time  we  should  remove 
all  of  the  limbs  with  the  exception  of  one  on  each 
of  the  scaffold  limbs,  and  the  one  that  remains 
should  be  again  cut  back  half  or  more  of  its 
growth.    Cut  to  an  outside  bud. 

This  method  of  pruning  tends  to  keep  the  cen- 
ter open  and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the 
main  trunk  of  the  tree  and  the  base  of  the  scaffold 
limbs.  One  should  also  make  an  effort  to  have 
the  lowest  of  the  scaffold  limbs  come  out  at  the 
southwest  side  of  the  tree.  The  third  pruning 
should  be  similar  to  the  second  ;  that  is,  thin  out 
the  branches  on  each  side  of  the  scaffold  limbs. 

After  this  pruning,  pears  or  apples  should  not 
be  cut  back  any  more.    Simply  thin  out  the  in- 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

W.  II.  ScHR.lDER.] 

The  resources  of  the  country  around  Oroville 
were  very  attractively  displayed  and  graphically 
impressed  upon  thousands  of  visitors  at  the  Ex- 
position held  last  week  in  the  new  Exposition 
building. 

Some  idea  of  the  diversity  of  these  resources 
may  be  gained  from  the  diversity  of  the  products 
shown :  rice  from  the  lowlands  (not  a  few  grains, 
but  sheafs  and  sacks  of  it),  citrus  and  semi-trop- 
ical fruits  and  olives  from  the  uplands,  and  chick- 
ens and  babies  of  the  finest  from  every  section. 

Our  readers  no  doubt  would  be  interested  in 
every  one  of  these  sections,  and  would  enjoy 
reading  about  the  splendid  orchards,  dairies, 
poultry  farms,  etc.,  of  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the 


terferences  and  those  limbs  that  may  be  coming 
out  where  they  are  not  needed.  Prom  this  time 
on  we  should  encourage  what  we  ordinarily  call 
the  feathering  out  of  the  limbs,  or  in  other  words, 
the  formation  of  fruit  spurs.  The  more  the  tree 
is  cut  back,  the  more  we  encourage  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  growth  is  in 
young  trees  the  less  fruit  spurs  there  will  be. 

Another  reason  why  we  recommend  that  pear 
trees  should  have  three  or  four  or  even  five  scaf- 
fold limbs  is  that  in  case  blight  should  start  we 
could  have  some  recourse  in  the  treatment  of  such 
trouble.  As  a  rule,  the  blight  begins  at  the  top 
of  the  limbs  on  the  succulent  growth.  If  the 
disease  should  attack  the  tree  on  any  one  of  the 
limbs,  we  could  easily  remove  the  branch  with- 
out materially  affecting  the  size  or  form  of  the 
tree. 


systems  are  projected  and  under  way,  and  the 
next  few  years  promise  great  development. 

Oroville  is  recognized  as  the  center  for  this 
citrus  belt  and  is  making  great  progress.  We 
heard  much  last  week  about  Oroville  becoming 
the  Los  Angeles  of  the  North,  and  it  does  not 
require  violent  optimism  to  see  great  things  here 
in  the  future.  With  large  areas  whose  soil  and 
climate  are  unsurpassed  for  citrus  culture,  with 
abundant  water  making  irrigation  cheap  and  fur- 
nishing power  for  cheap  transportation,  with  the 
Feather  River  canyon  and  the  scenic  wonders  as 
attractions  for  tourists,  it  seems  that  the  only 
lack  is  population.  The  citizens  of  Oroville  are 
not  mere  optimists.  They  are  boosters;  and 
boosters,  you  know,  are  optimists  who  show  their 
faith  by  their  works.    They  are  advertising  their 


where  the  addition  of  400  pounds  of  sup  s- 
phate  in  one  case  practically  doubled  the  $  icld 
and  in  the  other  increased  it  about  50  per  cent. 
Thomas  slag,  lime,  and  muriate  of  potash  were 
no  great  benefit,  especially  when  compared  with 
superphosphate.  Dried  sheep  manure,  however, 
which  contains  much  phosphoric  acid,  was  the 
most  profitable  food  in  the  lot  when  costing  only 
about  $1.30  per  ton,  eight  tons  being  applied. 
Gypsum  was  not  reported.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  wherever  alfalfa  is  grown. 

California  Experience.  —  California  experience 
outside  of  applications  of  manure  from  the  dairy 
is  more  with  gypsum  than  anything  else.  Where 
the  fields  show  the  need,  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
line  between  fertilized  and  unfertilized  portions 
is  marked,  and  where  one  part  gets  a  little  more 
than  another  beside  it,  the  heavier  portion  does 
the  better. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  its  action  is  the  yield 
of  different  cuttings.  On  a  failing  stand  the  rest 
during  the  winter  enables  a  fine  first,  and  usually 
a  second,  cutting  to  be  secured.  The  later  cut- 
tings fall  off,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  roots 
1o  dissolve  loeked-up  plant  food  in  sufficient 
amount.  But  where  sufficient  gypsum  or  super- 
phosphate is  applied,  the  alfalfa  keeps  on  produc- 
ing vigorously  all  summer  long,  and  that  is  where 
the  increase  comes  in.  When,  therefore,  there  is 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  later  yields,  and  the 
stand  gets  poor,  fertilization  will  more  than  pay. 
A  stand  of  alfalfa  will  last  about  half  as  long 
again  on  light  soil,  at  least,  if  fertilized  as  if 
not  fertilized. 

Where  all  the  alfalfa  is  fed  on  the  place  and 
the  manure  and  stable  washiugs  returned  to  the 
fields,  evidently  other  fertilization  should  long  be 
unnecessary,  and  then  only  with  superphosphate 
or  lime,  although  even  here  gypsum  is  often 
used,  especially  on  light  soils.  When  the  alfalfa 
is  sold  and  only  gypsum  applied,  this  does  noth- 


The  Evolution  of  Oroville. 


mountain  orchards  producing  apples  that  in  flavor 
and  coloring  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
State  or  in  the  Hood  River  or  Yakima  valleys. 
The  writer  was  particularly  interested,  however, 
in  the  upland  belt,  having  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  boyhood  in  this  section.  This  belt  was 
looked  upon  in  my  time  as  almost  worthless.  Lo- 
cated between  the  rich  valleys  and  the  timber 
belt,  it  was  deemed  only  fit  for  grazing.  A  sheep 
could  find  a  comfortable  living  here  if  given 
several  acres  to  browse  over.  Finally,  it  was 
discovered  that  these  lands,  with  irrigation,  would 
produce  citrus  fruits  and  olives  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity, that  oranges  ripened  here  considerably  earlier 
than  in  southern  California,  and  that  the  grower 
need  not  worry  about  his  crops  or  his  trees  being 
frozen. 

About  this  time  hydraulic  mining  was  restricted 
by  law,  and  the  placer  mines  in  the  vicinity  had 
been  for  the  most  part  worked  out.  As  a  result, 
the  mining  ditches  were  converted  into  irrigating 
ditches,  and  the  water,  which  had  heretofore 
helped  to  put  gold  into  the  miners'  pockets,  was 
made  to  put  the  gold  onto  the  trees  and  thence 
even  in  larger  amounts  into  the  growers'  pockets. 

The  old  Ophir  ditch  now  waters  the  orange 
groves  of  Palermo,  the  Miocene  ditch  has  built 
up  Thermalito,  and  the  Forbestown  ditch  is  help- 
ing to  work  horticultural  wonders  around  Wyan- 
dotte and  Bangor. 

This  upland  or  thermal  belt  extends  more  or 
less  continuously  down  along  the  edge  of  the 
Sierra  foothills  through  Butte,  Yuba,  Placer,  and 
Sacramento  counties ;  but  remains  for  the  greater 
part  yet  to  be  developed.    Many  new  irrigation 


resources  to  bring  in  the  outsiders,  and  they  have 
made  the  baby  show  a  permanent  institution. 
"The  Los  Angeles  of  the  North"!  Why  not? 
We  can  even  imagine  Oroville,  at  some  future 
time,  annexing  Tomales'bay  or  some  other  con- 
venient harbor  and  the  "shoestring"  strip  inter- 
vening. When  all  this  comes  about,  however,  we 
hope  that  its  name  will  remain  unchanged.  We 
think  Oroville  (City  of  Gold)  even  more  appro- 
priate than  North  Los  Angeles. 


THE  FERTILIZATION  OF  ALFALFA. 

(Continued  From  Page  585.) 


phoric  acid  has  been  found  to  be  a  decided  benefit. 

Phosphates  are  not  especially  abundant  in  Cali- 
fornia sods.  They  also  are  quite  well  locked  up 
in  the  soil,  and  with  the  great  amounts  that  al- 
falfa uses,  the  struggle  for  it  is  always  vigorous 
and  help  a  benefit. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  phosphate  fertilizers,  super- 
phosphate and  Thomas  slag,  the  former  is  evi- 
dently the  best  for  most  California  alfalfa,  al- 
though where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  the 
ground  inclined  to  be  acid,  the  latter  usuaJly 
gives  the  best  results  on  most  crops.  In  the  East, 
where  raw  rock  phosphate  is  cheap  1  and  soils 
adapted  to  its  use,  that  is  not  very  satisfactory 
when  applied  to  alfalfa  as  a  top  dressing  and 
evidently  would  be  unsatisfactory  here. 

The  merits  of  superphosphate  as  a  top  dressing 
for  alfalfa  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  a  series  of 
experiments  in  South  Africa  on  soils  quite  similar 
to  some  of  our  fair  to   middling  alfalfa  soils. 


ing  to  renew  the  soil,  and  superphosphate,  and 
perhaps  some  sulphate  of  potash  (or  kainit,  if  no 
alkali  is  present)  would  be  also  advisable.  Super- 
phosphate itself  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
gypsum,  and  thus  gives  the  stimulating  effect  of 
gypsum  and  adds  permanent  fertility  also. 

There  is  no  danger  of  putting  on  too  much 
superphosphate  or  losing  it  by  leaching  out.  It 
will  stay  where  it  is  put  and  be  as  available  four 
years  after  applying  as  two  months.  An  acre 
contains  43,560  square  feet,  and  200  pounds  means 
but  one  pound  to  24  square  yards,  or  that  the 
application  is  very  scant  and  uneven.  An  appli- 
cation of  a  ton  would  mean  an  even  distribution 
and  a  cheaper  distribution  in  the  long  run,  and 
would  last  so  much  longer  that  it  would  give 
greater  satisfaction.  The  commercial  fertilizers 
should  be  put  on  to  get  the  best  results  before 
the  spring  growth  starts  and  before  the  rains  to 
wash  it  in  have  ceased. 


That  Californians  are  ever  better  appreciating 
the  value  of  pure-bred  animals  to  the  extent  of 
wanting  it  in  the  dam  as  well  as  in  the  sire  is 
shown  by  the  shipment  of  a  number  of  Shire 
mares  from  England  to  Henry  Wheatley,  of  Napa, 
to  arrive  within  a  short  time  now.  Among  the 
number  will  be  several  which  will  be  kept  by  Mr. 
Wheatley  as  brood  mares  on  his  ranch,  the  Sal- 
vador Stock  Farm.  Most  of  the  rest  are  being 
received  to  fill  orders  already  placed.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  informs  us  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
his  business  is  for  good  mares,  although  the  stal- 
lion business  is  also  in  a  flourishing  condition 
throughout  the  State. 
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Range  Development  on  the 

Upper  Coast. 


[By  Ouu  Associate  Editor.] 

In  the  coast  countries  of  northern  California 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that 
some  time  will  he  used  to  produce  pasture  for 
great  herds  of  beef  cattle.  Some  of  the  Land, 
practically  all  of  which  is  very  mountainous,  will 
continue  to  arrow  forest  trees  for  lumber  and  tan- 
bark.  Other  land  has  been  logged  off,  or  will  be 
soon,  and  left  in  such  condition  that  unless  looked 
after  will  be  covered  with  such  a  thick  growth  of 
underbrush  that  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  either 
forest  or  range.  Yet  it  is  possible  with  no  great 
trouble  or  expense  to  make  very  valuable  pas- 
ture out  of  this  land,  or  to  clear  it  for  cultiva- 
tion. On  an  80  or  160  acre  ranch  of  which  all  the 
level  or  gently  rolling  land  is  cultivated  the  hill 
land  is  of  great  value  for  keeping  a  few  cows, 
pasturing  the  horses  and  perhaps  for  a  few  Angora 
goats,  desirable  for  flesh  and  fleeces. 

To  reduce  the  brush  that  springs  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  timber  is  removed,  something  more 
than  fire  is  needed,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  way 
fire  has  for  centuries  been  used.  The  Indians,  for 
as  long  as  they  have  been  in  the  country,  and  no 
one  knows  how  long  that  is,  were  accustomed  to 
burn  over  the  land  to  kill  the  brush  and  to  provide 
open  spaces  for  the  deer.  This  practice  eliminated 
the  kinds  of  brush  that  were  unable  to  resist  the 
fire,  and  the  vegetation  of  today  is  of  a  sort  that 
springs  up  from  the  roots  immediately  after  the 
fire  has  gone  over,  and  is  hard  to  kill  unless  a  lot 
of  dead  wood  is  mixed  with  it  when  the  fire  is 
started.  Then,  too,  the  ample  rainfall  and  rather 
high  humidity  at  all  times  of  the  year  gives  and 
has  given  plentiful  supplies  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
for  any  vegetation  that  did  care  to  renew  growth. 
In  this  way  the  making  of  pasture  is  a  fight 
against  nature,  not  an  assistance  to  it. 

To  develop  good  range  under  these  conditions 
two  things  are  necessary.  One  is  to  get  something 
that  will  keep  down  the  brush,  the  other  is  to  pro- 
vide grasses  to  cover  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  way 
that  the  trees  and  brush  naturally  shade  the 
ground,  native  grasses  are  not  abundant  at  the 
time  of  clearing.  Neither  are  native  grasses  as 
good  in  several  ways  as  the  grasses  of  a  natural 
pasture  country. 

A  third  difficulty  in  developing  pastures  is  that 
the  soil  on  the  removal  of  trees  and  brush  is 
usually  somewhat  acid.  This  is  due  to  rainfall, 
large  amounts  of  humus  from  fallen  leaves,  and 
the  continuous  shading  of  the  ground,  and  many 
plants  find  difficulty  in  starting  or  thriving  in  an 
acid  soil.  Something  is  needed  that  is  vigorous, 
quick  in  starting  and  that  will  firmly  establish 
itself.  Then,  too,  the  plants  must  be  acceptable  to 
the  stock  and  yet  able  to  resist  pasturing. 

One  thing  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  grass  at  the 
start  is  that  the  soil  is  light  and  fine  when  the  fire 
has  gone  over  it  and  makes  an  ideal  seed  bed 
except  for  its  acidity.  That  acidity  is  more  or 
less  removed,  too,  on  drying  out  and  on  exposure 
to  light  and  air. 

Albert  T.  Etter  of  southern  Humboldt  county 
has  been  testing  out  different  forage  plants  on 
cleared  land  for  many  years  and  has  found  ap- 
proximately those  that  are  decidedly  worth  try- 
ing, both  native  and  introduced. 

One  of  the  best  annuals  is  the  squirrel-tail  fes- 
cure.  It  is  not  the  best  kind  of  a  forage  plant, 
but  is  very  persistent  and  will  stick  when  once 
started.  It  has  some  value  as  a  forage  plant,  also, 
but  is  also  greatly  to  be  desired  as  helping  to 
cover  the  soil  and  keeping  it  from  washing.  The 
soft  annual  brome  grass  is  another  plant  with 
range  characteristics  like  the  above,  but  is  more 
adapted  than  the  latter  to  a  clayey  or  heavy  soil. 

Other  grasses  that  do  well  and  provide  very 
good  pasture  are  the  English  rye  grass  (especially 
in  damp  places),  orchard  grass,  velvet  or  mesquite 
grass,  filaree,  about  ten  native  clovers,  and  a  wild 
lotus  (parvofolia).  The  latter  few.  strictly  speak- 
ing, are  not  grasses,  but  are  excellent  forage 
plants,  just  the  same. 

For  about  $1.50  per  acre,  Mr.  Etter  says,  seeds 
can  be  gathered  of  the  above  and  the  land  seeded. 
When  seeded,  and  seeded  it  should  be,  lots  of 


seed  should  be  put  on.  By  so  doing,  valuable 
pasture  can  be  started,  excellent  feed  provided 
for  goats  or  cattle,  and  the  soil  held  in  place. 
Unless  a  good  lot  of  grass  does  start  the  ferns 
will  almost  spoil  the  possibilities  for  getting  any- 
thing of  value  to  grow,  and  the  goats  will  cut  the 
land  all  up  in  tramping  over  it  for  brush. 

But  the  most  valuable  forage  plant  of  all  for  the 
hilly  pastures  is  the  rib  grass,  so  called,  known  in 
the  Eastern  States  as  the  narrow  leafed  plantain : 
botanically.  plantago  lancolata.  This  is  the  small 
plant  with  bright  green  lance  shaped  leaves  about 
one  inch  wide  and  three  to  six  inches  long,  sending 
up  a  seed  or  flower  stock  about  a  foot  high,  with 
the  head  the  thickness  of  a  pencil. 

This  is  considered  a  weed  in  the  East.  Here 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats  thrive  on  it.  and  when 
abundant  in  the  pasture  the  land  will  keep  twice 
as  much  stock  as  when  grass  alone  is  growing. 
For  the  sake  of  the  land,  however,  to  keep  th<' 
soil  in  place  as  well  as  to  provide  a  variety  of 
feed  for  the  stock,  a  good  lot  of  grass  to  go  with 
it  is  essential.  Once  this  plant  is  established  it 
will  stick,  although  when  pastured,  goats  or  sheep 
will  destroy  all  seed  and  prevent  its  spread. 

Still  seed  is  abundant  along  the  roads  or  in  the 
fields  where  stock  has  not  been  and  it  is  easy  to 
get  plenty  of  seed  to  cover  a  large  acreage  with 
very  little  expenditure  of  time. 

This  plant  is  deep  rooted,  will  stay  green  longer 
than  other  kinds  of  forage  plants,  sends  up  new 
leaves  if  tin-  head  is  eaten  off  or  the  other  leaves 
cut  back  a  little.  Naturally  it  is  injured  if  cut 
back  too  close. 

The  Necessity  for  Goats. — To  clear  off  the  land 
properly,  goats  are  a  necessity  and  a  blessing. 
Underbrush  will  start  up  rapidly  after  a  fire,  and 
cattle,  if  turned  in,  will  ignore  it  and  go  after  the 
grass.  Thus  the  grass  soon  succumbs  to  the  at- 
tack of  both  brush  and  cattle  and  the  land  re- 
verts to  an  unprofitable  condition.  Goats  tackle 
the  brush  and  eat  but  little  grass,  just  the  opposite 
thing  from  cattle,  and  thus  not  only  make  their 
living  and  part  of  a  living  for  their  owner,  but 
greatly  improve  the  land  in  the  meantime. 

About  one  goat  to  the  acre  will  generally  keep 
down  the  brush,  and  in  a  few  years  the  land  will 
support  twice  as  much  stock  as  it  would  at  the 
start,  and  cattle  or  sheep  as  well  as  goats  can  be 
put  on  it. 

Common  goats  will  keep  down  the  brush  as  well 
as  angoras,  perhaps  better,  but  will  be  little  good 
except  for  that  and  for  their  flesh,  but  the  angoras 
will  do  up  the  clearing  in  nice  style  and  bring  in  a 
very  attractive  income  to  their  owners.  The  bet- 
ter the  goat  the  better  the  income,  and  no  one  can 
afford  to  get  anything  but  good  does  and  the  best 
kind  of  bucks.  A  few  years  ago  both  were  so 
scarce  that  a  man  had  usually  to  start  with  com- 
mon nannies  and  breed  up  with  not  the  best  kind 
of  bucks.  He  could  do  little  better  now  if  every- 
body would  start  to  buy  goats  that  should  have 
them,  but  people  don't  usually  know  what  is  good 
for  them,  and  good  does  and  bucks  can  easily  be 
secured  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  coast  is  not  just 
what  it  should  be  for  angoras,  who  came  originally 
from  a  district  very  similar  climatically  to  the 
hills  of  Monterey  county  and  south.  Goats  there 
should  do  even  better  than  in  the  north,  be 
stronger  and  make  a  finer  fleece,  but  they  surely 
do  fine  up  north,  even  on  hills  overlooking  the 
ocean  in  Humboldt  county  and  in  Oregon,  exposed 
to  cold  winds  and  fog,  and  only  a  start  has  been 
made  on  them,  in  proportion  to  what  is  possible. 

The  better  the  goat,  the  more  care  it  needs  and 
the  more  care  it  is  worth.  Fairly  good  wethers 
will  shear  about  four  pounds  of  mohair,  worth 
about  30  cents  a  pound.  The  right  kind  of  wethers, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  good  bucks 
for  a  series  of  years,  will  produce  mohair  worth  at 
present,  prices  $1  per  pound  and  up,  and  mohair 
is  coming  into  greater  demand  at  all  times. 

The  Care  Required. — The  care  required  for  first- 
class  angoras  during  the  summer  and  fall  is  not 
great.  They  should  be  looked  over  once  in  a  while 
to  see  that  none  are  caught  in  the  brush,  killed 


by  wil  danimals,  or  otherwise  hurt.  The  better 
the  iroats,  the  more  this  is  required,  as  a  goat  with 
long  silky  mohair  will  get  it  tangled  in  the  brush 
quicker  than  a  scrub. 

One  very  essential  thing  is  to  get  the  goats  back- 
to  a  shed  or  shelter  every  night.  They  don't  need 
the  shelter  and  they  will  camp  outside  of  it  except 
in  inclement  weather.  If  they  camp  in  the  woods 
it  is  an  invitation  to  wild  cats,  coyotes  or  dogs  to 
attack  them.  If  they  are  around  a  shed  and  ap- 
parently at  home  no  animal,  unless  he  has  once 
killed  a  goat,  will  interfere  with  them.  Beasts 
that  have  never  killed  a  goat  will  not  attack  them 
in  the  day  time.  Therefore  by  getting  them  home 
every  night  they  can  be  practically  secure  from 
injury.  Every  goat  owner  in  the  district  ought  to 
do  this  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbors  as  well  as  on 
his  own  account. 

Goats  will  come  back  to  a  definite  place  at  night 
through  habit.  If  they  try  to  stay  away  from 
home  one  evening,  the  fact  that  they  are  driven 
back  will  make  them  realize  what  home  is. 
although  there  will  be  difficulty  in  renewing  the 
home  habit  once  they  stay  away  a  few  nights. 
They  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  shed  is  home  by 
keeping  a  little  salt  there,  a  watering  trough,  by 
finding  shelter  in  inclement  weather  and  a  little 
food  when  that  is  necessary. 

For  goats  in  this  climate,  shelter  from  the  cold 
winter  rains  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  is  also 
feed  of  some  kind  while  the  weather  is  so  had  that 
they  cannot  hunt  for  feed.  Then,  also,  shearing  is 
done  in  February,  the  coldest  time  of  the  year, 
which  is  unfortunate  but  necessary,  and  the  cold 
and  absence  of  their  natural  thick  covering  makes 
shelter  from  the  dampness  and  wind  essential,  as 
well  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

By  giving  them  a  shelter  and  making  them 
come  to  it,  the  cost  of  care  and  feed  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  manure.  Goat  manure  is  worth 
$12  a  ton,  more  or  less,  as  a  fertilizer,  according 
to  an  analysis  made  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  good  fertilizer  more  than  pays,  and  a 
good  flock  of  goats  staying  in  one  place  365  nights 
in  a  row  will  leave  behind  a  good  many  tons  of 
dried  manure.  This  is  usually  overlooked,  but  it 
is  so,  just  the  same,  and  the  men  who  do  not  over- 
look such  things  are  the  ones  that  make  a  success 
of  life. 

There  are  other  things  to  say  about  goats,  but 
this  story  is  not  about  goats,  it  is  about  clearing 
mountain  land  for  pasture.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see  the  thousands  of  acres  of  rough  land  all  over 
th  State  going  to  waste,  to  have  the  public  getting 
wrought  up  over  the  high  cost  of  living,  when  all 
might  be  put  to  crood  use.  more  meat  produced, 
beef,  mutton  and  goat  flesh,  our  inner  man  pro- 
vided for,  our  outer  man  clothed,  our  feet  shod 
and  our  pocketbooks  better  supplied.  Live  stock 
will  do  this  and  the  goats  especially  will  pay  us 
for  the  privilege  of  so  doing. 

THAT  SYNTHETIC  MILK. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  16th, 
we  referred  to  the  bogus  milk  which  was  being 
exploited  and  promoted  in  London  and  claimed 
that  under  the  pure  food  laws  it  could  not  be 
called  "milk"  any  more  than  oleomargarine  could 
be  called  "butter."  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
attitude  of  the  English  agriculturist  toward  this 
new  creations  of  the  chemists.  The  London  Farm 
and  Home  has  these  comments: 

The  financial  world  was  a  short  time  ago  dis- 
turbed by  the  reports  of  the  discovery  of  a  method 
of  manufacturing  synthetic  rubber;  the  dairy 
world  as  yet  has  nol  shown  signs  of  going  into  a 
panic  at  the  announcement  that  artificial  milk  has 
"arrived"  in  the  laboratory,  and  may  in  due 
course  be  expected  to  take  its  place  in  the  market. 
The  new  milk  is  said  to  be  made  of  cereals  and 
water,  with  the  fat  of  the  soya  bean  as  an  im- 
portant ingredient,  and  it  can  be  produced  to 
yield  a  profit  when  sold  at  3d.  a  quart,  while 
cheese  can  be  produced  from  it  at  3d.  a  lb.  It 
yields  a  "cream,"  but  this  rises  much  more  slowly 
than  in  cows'  milk,  the  fat  being  more  finely  dis- 
tributed, and  it  can  he  made  as  thick  as  desired. 
The  flavor  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  "unusual," 
and  the  substance  possesses  a  "stickiness"  not 
present  in  the  common  everyday  product  of  the 
dairy  farm.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed 
for  it  is  that  by  the  method  of  manufacture  the 
product  is  completely  under  control,  it  need  not  be 
touched  by  the  hand,  and  obviously  there  is  little 
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of  the  danger  of  contamination  to  which  cows' 
milk  is  exposed. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  when  synthetic  milk  is  put 
on  the  market  how  the  public  will  take  to  diluted 
bean  meal  as  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  article; 
but  the  dairy  farmer  will  do  well  not  to  ignore  the 
advance  made.  The  cow  is  not  going  to  be  super- 
seded by  soya  beans  as  the  horse  seems  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  motor,  but  the  dairy  industry  will 
have  to  be  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 
put  its  house  in  order.  While  much  nonsense  is 
talked  about  the  milk  supply,  it  is  the  truth  that 
its  general  organization  is  not  creditable  to  the 
business  genius  of  the  nation.    The  methods  of 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Wm.  Carruthers.] 

The  writer  has  often  asked  himself:  Are  our 
dairymen  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
our  State  affords  in  their  special  line  or  are  they 
(1  rifting  along  in  the  same  ruts  followed  by  their 
fathers?  Are  the  great  problems  of  the  past  to 
still  await  the  next  generation,  or  shall  our  pres- 
ent dairymen  get  to  work  along  with  our  Agri- 
cultural College  and  solve  these  great  questions 
iof  purer  milk  and  more  of  it? 

Why  is  it  that  the  cow  "Bessie"  which  made 
such  a  wonderful  showing  the  last  two  years  is 
now  going  dry  not  to  freshen  for  nearly  a  year? 
Is  it  because  she  has  made  enough  money  for  her 
•owner  the  last  two  years  that  justifies  her  now  one 
year's  rest?  This  problem  must  be  solved,  if  the 
herd  that  this  cow  belongs  to  is  still  to  be  run  for 
profit.  Again  one  sees  the  disappointed  dairyman 
with  his  expectations  unfulfilled.  Of  the  forty 
cows  which  were  to  supply  his  regular  winter's 
milk  trade  and  were  due  to  freshen  in  the  early 
fall,  he  finds  only  twenty-five  to  fill  his  milk  con- 
tract and  he  will  have  to  go  out  and  buy  fifteen 
more  to  fill  up  the  gap.  The  other  fifteen,  just 
for  a  change,  have  decided  to  come  in  in  the 
spring  and  milk  through  the  hot  season  when  flies 
arc  plentiful  and  the  dairyman  is  busy  harvesting 
his  crops.  Again  yon  will  see  another  dairy  where 
the  milk  (low  is  decreasing  at  the  time  of  the  year 
it  ought  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Does  the  dairyman  who  cuts  his  alfalfa  green 
and  hauls  it  to  his  cows  in  a  corral,  day  in  and 
day  out,  ever  realize  how  fast  he  is  decreasing  the 
great  constitutional  energies  of  his  herd  and 
fostering  the  dreaded  disease  tuberculosis?  It 
has  and  is  being  taught  by  the  animal  pathology 
department  of  our  Agricultural  Colleges  that  the 
■droppings  from  tuberculin  cows  arc  the  most 
virulent  form  of  contagion  for  spreading  this 
plague — for  a  plague  it  is  of  the  very  worst  kind. 

How  many  of  us  keep  track  of  the  per  cent  of 
loss  in  our  herds  each  year  or  the  number  of  cows 
that  confront  us  dry  when  they  should  be  fresh? 
How  many  see  the  cause  and  try  to  effect  a  cure 
and  if  a  solution  is  suggested,  how  few  care  to 
follow  it?  Great  problems  like  these  are  con- 
fronting our  dairymen  every  day;  some  are  trying 
to  solve  them,  others  are  not;  part  are  making 
money  the  other  part  playing  a  losing  game. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  are  beginning  in  the  business 
and  another  twenty-five  per  cent  are  quitting  the 
work.  How  often  do  we  see  the  beautiful  dairy 
cow  (truly  California's  mortgage  lifter)  abused 
and  knocked  around  in  a  disgraceful  and  shame- 
ful manner?  She  is  expected  to  give  a  heavy  flow 
of  milk  on  green  fox-tail  and  weeds  or  even  worse 
on  cured  fox-tail  which  should  have  been  burned. 
From  such  feed  many  a  cow  suffers  excruciating 
pain  as  some  of  the  beards  will  stick  below  the 
tongue  and  in  the  throat  and  the  only  cure 
allowed  is  for  them  to  work  their  own  way  to  the 
outside  on  or  below  the  jaw.  Many  a  cow  loses 
her  sight  from  this  vile  feed  and  still  some  dairy- 
men expect  their  cows,  under  such  treatment,  to 
milk  well.  Picture  a  human  being  in  pain  and 
watch  how  much  he  can  do  at  such  a  time.  It  is 
the  same  fox-tail  that  kills  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  young  pigs  that  are  born  two  months  after 
the  proper  farrowing  season  because  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  time  to  perform  the  duty  of  rais- 
ing stock.  If  a  visitor  on  a  dairy  farm,  where 
hogs  are  raised  in  conjunction  with  the  dairy 
(something  very  essential  when  one  considers  the 


delivery  are  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  article  uncontami- 
nated  even  if  it  is  sent  to  the  retailer  in  the  best 
condition.  And  the  complaints  by  the  doctors  are 
likely  to  be  more  rather  than  less  insistent  in  the 
future.  The  amount  of  milk  used  in  the  average 
household  is  very  small,  much  smaller  than  it 
ought  to  be  if  its  feeding  value  were  properly 
estimated.  A  systematic  attempt  at  popularizing 
it  would  be  useful,  but  it  will  not  succeed  until  all 
the  alarming  statements  and  rumors  about  germs 
and  dirt  and  the  rest  of  it  have  been  put  to  rest 
by  reforms  in  the  methods  of  production  and 
distribution. 


Suggestions. 

profitable  end  of  both  industries),  will  seek  out 
the  brood  sows  and  their  litters,  where,  as  a  rule 
they  are  hunting  their  own  living,  he  will  find 
upon  close  observation,  a  great  many  blind  pigs 
and  a  good  many  discharging  at  the  nose.  These 
usually,  in  a  day  or  so  will  be  found  dead.  This 
is  caused  by  the  short  headed  cut  fox-tail.  It 
usually  effects  these  small  pigs  just  the  same  as 
poison  would.  How  many  are  hunting  a  remedy 
for  this  evil?  Every  year  it  seems  to  be  the  same, 
the  farrowing  season  is  neglected  and  the  pigs 
have  to  live  through  the  same  conditions  as  the 
previous  years  had  afforded  and  the  same  trouble 
is  again  experienced.  If  these  farmers  and  dairy- 
men would  keep  books,  and  presumably  some  do, 
the  death  rate  must  cut  down  the  profits  on  the 
hogs. 

How  many  more  hogs  could  be  raised  to  swell 
the  income  of  the  dairyman  if  these  conditions 


did  not  prevail  ?  How  greatly  the  supply  of  milk 
from  these  dairies  could  be  increased ;  how  the 
health  of  the  cows  could  be  improved  if  they  were 
without  the  fox-tail  sores  and  resultant  troubles? 
Every  large  dairy  farm  in  California  has  its  fox- 
tail patches  of  land  from  ten  to  twenty  acres 
producing  nothing  but  fox-tail  and  weeds.  This 
is  nothing  but  a  curse  to  the  farm  and  the 
farmers.  If  this  land  was  put  in  corn,  when  it 
is  in  a  right  condition,  planted  at  a  seasonable 
time,  given  the  care  it  deserves  and  at  the 
proper  stage  cut  and  put  in  a  silo,  it  would 
furnish  feed  for  three  months  for  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  head  of  cows  which  would  not  only  in- 
crease the  milk  flow  but  insure  more  healthy  cows. 
If  this  land  is  foul,  don't  be  afraid  to  cover  it  with 
manure.  This  won't  hurt  it.  A  better  plan  still, 
ask  your  boy  how  to  prepare  this  land  for  plant 
growth,  if  you  haven't  got  one  ask  your  neighbor, 
there  must  be  some  one  in  the  vicinity  who  has 
attended  an  Agricultural  College  who's  advice 
will  cost  nothing  and  may  be  of  some  real  value. 
Try  it. 

The  coming  generation  knows  more  than  the 
present.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  more  thorough 
system  of  dairying  and  it  is  our  scientific  men  who 
are  going  to  lead.  Improved  methods  are  in  every 
branch  of  this  great  industry.  It  will  progress 
with  rapid  strides.  Old  time  methods  will  be  dis- 
carded for  new;  the  word  "impossible"  will  be 
read  out  of  the  system,  the  word  "must"  will  be 
read  in.  The  irrigation  water  wasted  on  every 
farm  during  the  season  will  be  conserved  and  put 
to  use.  The  leveling  of  the  land  and  the  laying 
out  of  the  ditches  will  not  be  accepted  from  sur- 
veyers  and  engineers  unless  their  contract  is  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  All  barn  yard  manure  will 
be  hauled  to  the  soil  where  it  is  required.  No 


land  will  be  planted  until  it  has  received  a  mor- 
ough  and  complete  system  of  cultivation.  All 
seed  will  have  to  be  standard  and  properly  tested. 
No  crop  will  be  harvested  until  it  has  reached  the 
stage  where  it  will  perform  its  greatest  work.  No 
composition  feeds  will  be  fed  unless  the  ingred- 
ients are  certified  by  the  chemist's  stamp.  No 
farm  should  be  purchased  until  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly analyzed  for  its  future  value  and  every 
detail  should  be  considered  regarding  climate, 
adaptability  and  its  usefulness,  whether  for  dairy 
or  any  other  purpose.  No  stock  should  be  pur- 
chased until  every  convenience  for  their  proper 
care  and  management  has  been  carefully  attended 
to.  The  pocketbook  must  be  considered  when 
starting  in  the  dairy  business  and  it  might  be  well 
to  start  with  a  small  herd  first.  See  that  they  are 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  are  good  cows  of  some 
standard  breed  and  have  been  financially  success- 
ful for  their  last  owner;  or,  even  better  still,  buy  a 
string  of  young  heifers  and  develop  them  along 
milking  lines  to  your  own  liking. 

The  farm  should  be  laid  out  in  fields  suitable 
for  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops.  Some  dairy- 
men may  think  this  wrong  but  ask  any  man  ex- 
perienced in  this  line,  if  feeding  alfalfa  the  year 
around  is  the  most  practical  way  to  feed  a  dairy 
herd.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  tell  you  "NO".  Ask 
them  what  is  the  best  way  and  every  one  will  give 
a  different  method.  The  drain  on  the  constitu- 
tional energies  of  a  dairy  cow  is  very  trying.  If 
the  same  care  were  given  to  feeding  as  is  generally 
given  toward  the  development  of  the  milking 
qualities,  the  life  of  the  average  dairy  cow  would 
be  doubled.  The  writer  can  speak  from  practical 
experience  along  this  line.  No  cow  of  any  breed 
can  be  run  successfully  on  alfalfa  all  the  time  and 
continue  to  be  a  financial  success.  The  kidneys 
become  more  or  less  affected  and  as  the  cow  in- 


creases in  age  this  trouble  gets  deeply  rooted  and 
saps  the  very  vitality  of  the  cow;  great  trouble 
is  experienced  in  getting  her  in  calf;  her  heart 
power  decreases  and  she  becomes  susceptable  to 
tuberculosis.  All  cows  fed  alfalfa  continually  are 
not  affected  this  way  but  a  great  per  cent  of  them 
are  and  others  would  be  if  they  were  held  long 
enough  in  the  dairy.  This  statement  is  from 
actual  experience  and  the  facts  are  evident  in 
every  herd  that  has  for  years  been  fed  continually 
nothing  but  green  alfalfa  with  cured  alfalfa  in 
winter. 

Training  our  young  men  for  the  betterment  of 
dairy  conditions  is  clearly  in  evidence  and  some 
experiments  along  this  line  at  our  Agricultural 
College  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  State.  The  bulk  of  dairy  herds 
in  California  are  in  our  irrigated  sections  and 
what  water  does  for  alfalfa  it  will  also  do  for 
other  crops.  An  experiment  might  be  in  line  at 
this  time  to  see  if  choped  green  alfalfa  combined 
with  a  rye  grass  and  clover  pasture  would  not  be 
profitable.  If  by  chopping  green  alfalfa  a  third 
of  the  feed  can  be  saved  as  is  saved  in  other  hays, 
this  saving  would  balance  up  the  loss  in  dollars 
and  cents  in  maintaining  a  permanent  pasture  of 
mixed  grasses  and  if  a  balance  can  be  struck  in 
the  cost  of  this  kind  of  feeding  against  feeding 
all  alfalfa,  some  gain  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
herd  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  fall,  just 
ahead  of  the  rain  or  better  still,  after  a  thorough 
irrigation  of  your  patchy  alfalfa  field,  sow  on 
them  a  light  seeding  of  bald-barley.  This  barley 
grows  very  rapidly  and  will  outgrow  the  fox-tail 
insuring  a  good  and  valuable  crop  at  first  cutting 
which  if  put  in  the  silo  will  make  splendid  ensi- 
lage for  future  feeding.    Every  one  knows  how 

{Continued  on  Page  60!.) 
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Soils  and  Subsoils. 


[By  A.  J.  Cook,  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner at  the  Fruit  Growers  Con- 
vention at  Fresno.] 
When  President  Garfield  was  shot  the 
first  news  was  "probably  fatal,"  then 
came  the  glad  message,  ' '  recovery  prob- 
able; temperate  life  and  abstinence  from 
drink  and  tobacco  greatly  in  his  favor." 
Similar  words  rejoiced  us  all  when  Roose- 
velt was  so  cruelly  wounded  last  October. 
The  robust,  vigorous  animal  will  survive 
disease,  exposure  and  wounds  when  the 
one  with  feebler  body  topples  over. 

Our  cousins,  the  various  plants,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.  Fungus,  the  bac- 
terial germ  or  mutilation  finds  ready  vic- 
tims in  the  ill-nourished  trees  or  the  en- 
feebled shrubs;  thus  blight,  wither  tip  or 
fungoid  and  bacterial  germs  are  quick  to 
lay  bold  of  the  shrub  or  tree  that  from 
over-fruiting,  cemented,  impoverished,  ill- 
drained  or  water-clogged  soil  is  weakened 
or  diseased.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  surest  way  to  resist  fungoid  at- 
tacks is  to  only  grow  vigorous  and  robust 
plants  and  trees. 

There  are  a  number  of  plant  affections 
that  seem  to  be  wholly  due  to  physiological 
disturbance — the  plant  is  sick;  thus  the 
common  "dieback"  of  citrus,  walnut  and 
most  deciduous  fruit  trees  is  probably  the 
result  of  faulty  soil  conditions  and  illy- 
nourished  trees.  Palor  in  the  man  might 
be  called  "dieback,"  for  here  the  skin  is 
surely  in  a  sense  dead  or  weakened;  that 
mal-nutrition  would  first  manifest  itself 
far  away  from  the  source  of  supplies  in 
wilt  or  death  is  just  what  we  should  ex- 
pect. Thus  such  terms  as  "wither  tip" 
and  "dieback"  are  not  only  significant  in 
locating  affection  but  they  indicate  peri- 
pheral disturbance  in  the  most  susceptible 
location. 

Chlorosis,  yellow  leaf  or  variegated  leaf 
are  precisely  like  palor  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. Here  through  mal  nutrition  chloro- 
phyl  is  not  sufliciently  provided,  and  the 
plant  yellows.  If  asked  why  the  chlorosis, 
we  can  only  reply:  "The  plant  is  sick." 
To  name  the  cause,  we  cannot;  we  must 
know  the  entire  condition  of  the  soil  as  to 
mineral  and  moisture  content  and  physical 
texture  as  well  to  diagnose  the  ailment 
correctly.  The  same  can  be  said  of  "Gum- 
mosis, "  scaly-bark,  "mal  di  gomma"  and 
possibly  brown  spot  of  the  orange. 

We  see  then  that  to  know  the  needs  and 
exact  condition  of  our  soils  and  subsoils 
is  of  supreme  importance  to  every  tiller 
of  the  soil;  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of 
his  trees  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  com- 
position, texture  and  general  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  of  his  orchard,  and  no 
study  or  research  from  himself  or  experts 
whom  he  may  secure  to  aid  him  can  pay 
better  than  a  thorough  investigation  of 
his  soils. 

How  to  Investigate. — Before  one  pur- 
chases land  for  orchard  purposes  he 
should  know  accurately  the  conditions  of 
not  only  the  surface  soil  but  also  the  sub- 
soil. If  he  already  possesses  an  orchard 
and  is  not  informed  of  the  exact  character 
of  both  soil  and  subsoil,  he  cannot  too 
quickly  acquire  this  knowledge.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  data  that  are  very  essential: 
Character  of  the  soil  as  to  texture  and 
mechanical  makeup  and  composition.  There 
are  two  ways  to  determine  the  first:  By 
digging  trenches  in  several  places  in  the 
orchard  from  a  point  immediately  beneath 
the  tree  to  the  center  between  four  trees. 
This  ditch  should  be  five  feet  deep  and  of 
convenient  width  to  work  easily.  This 
shows  the  mechanical  condition,  the  moist- 
ure content  and  root  distribution.  Such 
trenches  are  often  a  great  surprise  to  the 
owner  of  the  orchard  and  will  often  en- 
tirely modify  his  practice.  A  second  way 
is  to  use  the  King  soil  tester  which  costs 
about  $7.00  and  should  be  possessed  and 


This  enables  one  to  secure  a  cylinder  of 
soil  an  inch  in  diameter  quickly  and  easily 
in  many  portions  of  the  orchard  down  to  a 
depth  of  six  feet.  Except  for  root  dis- 
tribution this  gives  all  the  data  that  are 
secured  from  the  ditch  and  at  very  slight 
expense  and  labor.  For  soil  analysis  I 
believe  we  are  now  dependent  on  private 
aid  which  we  engage  and  for  which  we 
pay.  Doctor  Hopkins  in  his  address  at 
Santa  Barbara  emphasized  the  value  and 
importance  of  such  analyses,  and  suggested 
that  the  State  ought  to  provide  for  such 
service,  but  that  each  orchardist  should 
pay  for  the  same.  This  would  insure  a 
reliable  report  and  would  give  the  amount 
of  humus,  nitrogen,  lime  and  available 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Soil  Ailment. — Of  course  every  soil  is 
likely  to  be  destitute  of  the  required 
amounts  of  these  necessary  soil  elements; 
humus,  nitrogen,  lime,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Any  deficiency  of  these  can 
be  supplied  most  cheaply  by  the  use  of 
cover  crops;  also  by  the  use  of  stable 
fertilizer  when  that  can  be  had  at  a  price 
that  is  not  prohibitive.  By  such  practice 
we  also  secure  the  invaluable  humus.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  our  California  soils 
are  lacking  in  humus  or  decaying  organic 
matter.  The  cover  crop  supplies  the  need, 
and  if  a  legume  like  vetch,  Canadian  field 
peas  or  bur  clover  furnishes  nitrogen  as 
well. 

Mr.  Powell  of  New  York  so  famous  as  a 
producer  of  apples  contends  that  he  owes 
much  of  his  success  to  the  use  of  cover 
crops.  Moreover  he  has  by  their  use  made 
many  of  his  trees  annual  bearers. 

In  the  absence  of  stable  manure  we  may 
use  alfalfa  as  suggested  by  both  Doctors 
Hilgard  and  Hopkins.  Doctor  Hilgard 
asserts  that  alfalfa  is  worth  $8.00  a  ton 
simply  to  plough  under  as  a  fertilizer; 
Doctor  Hopkins  suggested  that  it  might 
pay  well  to  grow  alfalfa  in  fields  adjacent 
to  the  orchard  to  be  used  exclusively  in 
fertilizing  the  soil. 

We  may  also  secure  the  separates  di 
rectly  from  the  dealers  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  apply  them  as  needed,  or 
we  may  purchase  a  complete  fertilizer;  the 
former  practice  is  probably  the  better  if 
one  is  willing  to  study  into  the  matter 
thoroughly.  Fot  nitrogen  nitrate  of  soda 
or  Chilli  salt  petre  is  often  used.  Its  ready 
solubility  and  quick  action  make  it  desir- 
able in  early  spring  before  the  ground 
warms  up  and  growth  is  active.  The  late 
Doctor  King  urged  caution  in  its  use,  as 
it  may  add  to  the  amount  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  black  alkali  in  the  soil  and  so 
do  serious  harm.  This  results  from  a 
chemical  change  in  the  soil.  The  use  of 
gypsum  would  lessen  the  danger.  The  ready 
solubility  of  this  salt  makes  its  escape  in 
the  run-off  probable,  if  not  used  very 
cautiously.  Man}-  prefer  tankage  or  dried 
blood.  This  organic  nitrogen  is  without 
objection;  it  is  all  utilized. 

Limestone  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recommended  as  a  fertilizer.  It  should  be 
ground  lime  rock  not  burnt  lime.  It  is 
quite  soluble  and  so  need  not  be  very  finely 
ground. 

For  potash  we  may  use  potassium  sul- 
phate or  potassium  carbonate,  the  chemical 
term  for  ashes.  Though  these  are  quite 
soluble,  they  are  retained  in  the  soil,  and 
like  the  phosphates  are  not  usually  lost  by 
drainage.  They  should  be  applied  deep  in 
the  soil  where  they  are  needed  and 
utilized. 

For  the  phosphates  we  may  use  finely 
ground  bone  or  rock;  either  is  excellent. 
If  we  wish  to  make  these  immediately 
available  we  may  treat  them  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  reducing  them  to  super-phos- 
phates which  are  more  soluble.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  abundant  humus  in  the  soil 
the  untreated  bone  or  rock,  if  very  finely 


regarded  as  invaluable  by  every  orchardist.  |  ground,  and   the  bone   steamed   will  be 


THE 
FERTILIZER 


IHAWFERCOl 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


A  strong  back 
a  weak  head 


will  never  get  you  anything  except — work. 
The  money  getter  nowadays  is  the  man  who 
uses  his  BRAINS.  Using  brains  in  farming 
means  making  the  soil  do  its  VERY  BEST. 
And  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  use  a  GOOD 
fertilizer. 


We  want  you  to  try 

Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


They  are  the  very  best  obtainable  and  will 
double  your  dollars.  There's  a  HAWFERCO 
Fertilizer  for  every  purpose  and  each  one  is 
GUARANTEED. 

Don't  put  it  off,  but  WRITE  US  TODAY  for 
the  fertilizer  you  need.  Don't  let  your  soil  loaf. 
A  Hawferco  Fertilizer  will  make  it  work — and 
WORK  HARD. 

We're  the  largest  manufacturers  on  the  Coast. 
Why  not  let  us  number  YOU  among  our  satis- 
fied and  delighted  customers?  Write  us  NOW. 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  St 


San  Francisco 


December  14,  1912 
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available  and  no  whit  lost.  Phosphate 
slag  is  also  available  as  a  source  of  the 
weeded  phosphates. 

Cemented  Soils. — Hard-pan — natural  or 
induced — is  all  too  common,  and  there  is 
no  greater  bar  to  success  in  the  orchard. 
The  natural  hard-pan  can  be  broken  up  by 
blasting  with  dynamite.  The  developed 
hard-pan  is  caused  by  lime  in  the  irrigat- 
ing water  and  is  often  called  "plow-sole," 
as  it  ocurs  just  beneath  the  plane  of  culti- 
vation. A  more  suitable  name  is  "irrigat- 
ing hard-pan,"  as  it  is  usually  caused  by 
the  lime  cement  in  the  water  used  in  irri- 
gation. The  water  as  it  comes  from  the 
rocks  is  saturated  with  bicarbonate  of 
lime.  This  is  very  soluble,  but  as  it  enters 
the  soil  it  becomes  reduced  to  carbonate 
of  lime  as  the  water  evaporates,  and  the 
less  soluble  carbonate  cements  the  soil 
into  the  so-called  plow-sole  or  irrigating 
hard-pan,  which  of  course  must  form  just 
where  the  greatest  evaporation  occurs  or 
just  at  the  level  of  the  cultivation  limit. 
In  dry  seasons  and  late  in  the  season  this 
cement  is  most  in  evidence.  In  seasons  of 
heavy  winter  rains  this  cement  or  hard- 
pan  may  entirely  disappear. 

This  artificial  hard-pan  is  entirely  too 
common.  It  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
chlorosis  and  ill  health  of  the  trees.  It 
may  be  that  dieback  often  owes  its  pres- 
ence in  our  orchards  to  this  cementing  of 
the  soil.  That  it  would  foster  gummosis 
and  bacterial  and  fungoid  attacks  is  more 
than  probable.  Early  deep  cultivation  and 
cultivating  at  varying  depths  through  the 
season  will  aid  to  break  up  and  prevent 
this  impervious  formation.  It  is  quite 
common  'now  among  many  of  our  best 
orchardists  to  use  the  subsoiler  during  the 
season  to  break  through  this  cemented 
stratum  of  the  soil.  Early  deep  cultiva- 
tion will  often  prevent  its  formation. 

Alkali. — There  are  two  soil  salts  that 
are  known  as  alkali — carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  first  is  black  alkali; 
the  other,  white  alkali.  Both  are  quite 
readily  soluble  and  present  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  most  all  rocks  and  so  are  conveyed 


in  very  minute  quantities  in  most  all 
running  water  which  flows  from  the  rock 
strata  of  the  earth. 

In  low  poorly  drained  sections — usually 
clay  basins — these  salts  are  often  present 
and  harmful.  Black  alkali  is  much  the 
more  serious.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  earth  containing  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  humus  is  very  black  in  color. 
Sowing  gypsum  on  such  land  tends  to 
change  the  black  to  the  much  less  injur- 
ious white  alkali.  Thorough  drainage  and 
plenty  of  water  will  wash  out  the  alkaline 
salts  and  restore  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
This  explains  why  arid  soils  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  alkaline  than  -are  those  in 
humid  regions.  It  remains  to  be  said  that 
some  crops  are  far  more  tolerant  of  black 
alkali  than  are  others. 

In  purchasing  land  every  one  should  ex- 
amine closely  to  find  whether  alkali  and 
hard-pan  are  present.  If  either  occur  in 
very  limited  areas  this  would  be  no  bar  to 
making  the  purchase;  if  in  considerable 
abundance  one  better  think  twice  before 
procuring  such  land  for  ranch  purpose. 

Water  Content  of  the  Soil. — A  water- 
clogged  £oil  is  very  prejudicial  to  plant 
growth.  A  great  scarcity  will  also  cause 
the  crops  to  die  of  thirst.  This  latter  is 
very  serious  in  times  of  extreme  heat. 
Drainage  is  the  cure  of  over-wet  soils. 
They  prevail  in  clay  basins  and  are  espec- 
ially serious  where  the  subsoil  is  cemented 
as  already  described. 

A  soil  may  be  parched  from  neglect 
when  from  parsimony  or  scarcity  of  water 
the  irrigation  is  omitted.  The  irrigating 
hard-pau  or  plow-sole  often  keeps  the 
water  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  and 
trees  and  brings  on  wilt  and  death. 

The  King  soil  tester  and  the  ditch  al- 
ready recommended  will  often  reveal  a 
condition  of  moisture  and  root  distribution 
that  will  surprise  the  orchardist  and  sug- 
gest a  quick  modification  of  his  orchard 
practice. 

Aeration. — We  now  know  that  every 
live  soil  is  the  home  of  countless  millions 
of    micro-organisms.     These    change  the 


ammonia  to  nitrates  and  these  in  turn 
to  nitrates  which  can  be  absorbed  and 
utilized  by  the  plants.  These  minute  bac- 
terial germs  transform  the  humus  into  the 
aecessary  food  to  form  tissue.  Another 
group  of  these  bacilli  have  the  power  to 
co-operate  with  leguminous  plants  in 
changing  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  air  into 
nitrates  so  costly  and  necessary  to  all 
plant  nutrition.  These  and  other  valuable 
soil  micro-organisms  must  have  oxygen  to 
live — thus  the  necessity  of  soil  aeration. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
cultivation  is  to  provide  this  aeration. 
Every  soil  at  all  times  should  be  loose  and 
friable.  Clay  soils  often  suffer  from 
neglect  of  this  aeration  because  of  the 
lack  of  thorough  cultivation.  The  highest 
success  in  fruit  growing  demands  thorough 
aeration,  and  this  only  comes  especially  in 
clay  soils  with  the  most  thorough  stirring 
of  the  soil. 

Dry  Earth  Mulch. — We  have  referred 
above  to  the  necessity  of  soil  moisture.  It 
is  the  most  important  plant  food  and  is 
all  too  scarce  in  many  of  our  orchards. 
Its  conservation  is  all  important.  Humus 
helps  greatly  to  hold  it  in  the  soil.  It  does 
this  in  acting  as  a  sponge  in  clay  and  com- 
pacts sand  to  its  betterment. 

One  of  the  best  uses  of  cultivation  is  to 
form  a  dry  earth  mulch,  a  very  loose 
stratum  at  the  top  of  the  soil  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  depth.  This  must  never 
be  neglected  would  we  reach  the  best  in 
our  tillage.  This  demands  thorough  culti- 
vation after  each  rain  or  irrigation 
throughout  the  growing  season  of  the 
year.  Pew  of  us  secure  this  perfect  dry 
earth  mulch  at  all  times  when  plant  life 
is  most  active.  The  best  ranchers  are 
keenly  alive  to  its  value  and  necessity, 
and  their  great  crops  and  profits  speak 
eloquently  in  its  praise. 

Summary.— To  sum  up,  healthly  plants 
exist  only  in  a  rich  loam  soil.  The  ditch 
and  soil  tester  give  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge. Soil  texture  and  composition  must 
be  right.  Cover  crops,  stable  fertilizer  and 
commercial  fertilizers  are  very  important. 


Humus,  potash,  nitrogen,  lime  an 
phoric  acid  must  abound.  Hard-p; 
serious  obstacle;  alkali  is  also  inimical  to 
success.  Right  water  content  is  a  sine  qua 
non  to  great  productivity.  Aeration  is  a 
prime  factor  in  successful  ranching.  To 
neglect  the  dry  earth  mulch  is  to  court 
failure. 


WANTED 

1,000  lbs.  Bitter  Almond  Seed. 
10,000  Phenomenal  Tip  Plants. 
2,000  Primus  Tip  Plants. 

February  delivery  or  earlier. 
I  offer  Texas  Umbrella,  California 
Blacknut  Walnut,  in  all  grades. 

J~  L.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
thnt  eare  can  produce.  There  Is  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  is  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Silva  -  Bergtholdt  Co. 


P.  0.  BOX  177 


NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhlll.  California. 


^1 


F.  H.  WILSON,  President 


C.  B.  HARKNESS,  Vice-President 


CHAS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary 


The  Reliable  Three 


OUR  Trade  Mark  and  Emblem  tells  the  story.  When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  what  you  buy.  Headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Fig  Trees.  We  are  Fig  Experts.  We  can  supply  Calimyrna,  White 
Adriatic  and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees  by  the  carload.  40-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.    Our  references  are  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers  in  California  and  the  West.  Address: 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.      Box  615,  Fresno,  California 


Almonds 

A  fine  stock  of 
all  varieties. 


Apricots 

First-class  trees  in 
heavy  surplus. 


Peaches  Pears 

Our  best  line.  Bartlett  and 

Special  rates.  Winter  Nelis. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  OR  ANY  OTHER  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK,  WRITE  US 

2525  TULARE  ST.  Main  Office  FRESNO,  California 


Grape  Vines 

All  commercial  sorts 
at  lowest  prices. 
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Rural  Co-operation  a  Remedy  for 

Trusts. 


(Concluded  From  Last  Issue.) 

The  Remedy. — And  now  it  is  in  order 
for  us  to  see  whether  a  way  cannot  be 
found  that  will  neutralize  and  remove  the 
trusts.  I  believe  there  is  a  way;  a  way 
indicated  by  the  following:  Let  a  means 
be  devised  whereby  groups  of  American 
farmers  may,  under  corporate  power,  col- 
lectively obtain  a  sufficiency  of  credit  to 
enable  them  to  act  as  distributors  as  well 
as  producers.  This,  if  effectively  done, 
would  neutralize  and  remove  the  trusts. 

Now,  to  be  his  own  distributor,  the 
producer  must  be  able  to  procure  money, 
as  the  trust  does,  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  known  as  a  "commercial  account," 


"We  have  the  largest 
and  finest  stock  of 
citrus  trees  of  every 
description.  We  in- 
,  vite  your  inspection 
and  orders  -for 

VALENCIAS 
WASHINGTON 
NAVEL 

and  all  other  varieties 
of  oranges.     Also  for 
EUREKA,  LISBON  & 
VILLA  FRANCA 
LEMONS 

which  are  the  three  leading  varie- 
ties and  planted  almost  exclusively. 
We  can  also  supply  you  with  a 
fine  stock  of 

POMELOS  (grape  fruit) 
In  the  leading  varieties. 
Our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under 
ideal  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  our  immense  nurseries  at  Exeter 
(Tulare  County)  and  La  Habra 
(Orange  County).  We  guarantee  all 
trees  sold  by  us  to  be  TRUE  TO 
NAME,  STURDY,  WELL,  MATURED, 
and  FREE  FROM  SCALE.  If  you 
buy  "R.  &  W."  trees  you  assure 
yourself  of  the  best  citrus  stock 
obtainable  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  Book 
"Citrus  Fruits  in  California." 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
describes  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  citrus  fruit  culture  from 
the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop.  Sent  free  on 
request.  . 

"We  also  carry  a  fine  stock  of 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES   &  SHRUBS 
of     every     description,  including 
Palms,  Cypress,  etc. 
Call  or  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


RoedingA^Wood 

Nursery  ©@.i!<£ 
1617  E.  Washington  StLosAngeles.&l. 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARK STON,  WASH. 


TREES 


Tbat  will  Grow, 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Dls- 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
in  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  it  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevenstein,  from  which  It  is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


paying  interest  only  on  the  amount 
drawn,  and  for  the  time  it  is  used.  The 
collective  and  dynamic  use  of  this  money 
renders  it  possible  for  the  trust  to  be  a 
trust;  gives  it  its  power  to  obtain  the 
product  and  to  manipulate  the  price.  By 
conferring  the  use  of  this  dynamic  money 
on  the  farmers'  co-operative  groups  we 
neutralize  the  trust,  we  do  away  with  it. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  this  could 
not  be  done  by  a  combination  of  the 
producers,  the  farmers,  through  co-oper- 
ation? Could  not  this  be  done  by  the 
adaptation  of  some  such  financial  system 
for  the  producer  as  we  find  in  operation 
in  the  European  countries?  From  the 
evidence  before  us  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  could.  We  see  that,  under  the  Land- 
schaften  system  of  co-operative  land- 
credit  bonds,  the  German  farmer  obtains 
credit  for  "one-half  the  estimated  value" 
of  his  land.  Now,  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus gives  the  American  farm  valuation 
at  forty  billion  dollars.  So,  according  to 
the  German  standard,  the  American 
farmers'  co-operative  groups  could  ob- 
tain credit  to  the  enormous  sum  of  twen- 
ty billion  dollars,  which  is,  of  course, 
much  more  than  double  or  treble  the 
amount  they  would  ever  require.  And  if 
the  security  they  can  offer  were  rendered 
by  national  law  as  valid  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  under  the  European  co- 
operative credit  systems,  it  would  enable 
the  American  farmer  to  have  the  free 
use  of  all  the  credit  he  can  possibly  re- 
quire at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  in 
the  world,  and  all  this  would  forever  cut 
the  claws  of  the  deadly  trust. 

How  the  Money  Can  Be  Obtained. — 
The  interest  on  a  United  States  bond  is 
2%.  The  United  States  postal  banks 
readily  obtain  deposits  at  2%.  The  United 
States  can  obtain  money  at  this  low  rate 
of  interest  because  the  security  it  offers 
is  unquestioned.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  security  which  determines  the  rate 
of  interest.  The  $40,000,000,000  assets  of 
the  American  farmer  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient security  for  all  the  credit  he  may 
require  at  2%  interest  per  annum,  pro- 
vided that  the  instrument  for  obtaining 
this  credit  be  placed,  as  under  the  Euro- 
pean systems,  in  a  form  whieh  would  ren- 
der it  an  unquestioned  security  and  as 
liquid  as  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
government;  liquid  not  merely  in  a  cer- 
tain county  or  a  certain  state,  but  liquid 
throughout  the  United  States. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  assuming  all 
this  to  be  true,  and  assuming  that  it 
can  be  done,  would  it  not  merely  change 
the  trust  masters;  would  it  not  merely 
exchange  the  trust  composed  of  manipu- 
lators for  the  trust  composed  of  co-oper- 
ative groups  of  farmers? 

Well,  supposing  it  did,  would  there  not 
be  this  difference:  In  the  first  case  the 
trusts  consist  of  limited  cliques;  in  the 
second  case  they  would  consist  of  the 
producers,  the  American  farmers.  In  the 
first  case,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  interfered  with,  artificially  depressing 
the  purchasing  price  and  artificially  en- 
hancing the  selling  price.  In  the  second 
case,  the  trust  earnings,  divided  among 
the  many  groups  of  farmers,  by  increas- 
ing their  capital  would  tend  to  increase 
the  supply  of  their  products,  hence  to 
maintain  the  selling  prices  at  a  natural 
equilibrium,  and  thus  render  normally 
operative  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  farmer  would  obtain  a  higher  price 
for  his  products,  and  they  would  reach 
the  consumer  at  a  lower  price;  it  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

But  how  comes  it  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  the  trusts  in  farm 
products  in  Europe,  high  prices  prevail 
there  also? 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  V.  S.  A. 


SPRAY  with  REX 
LIME  and  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CUR3  OF 

PEACH  BLIGHT 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Bulletin  on  Diseases  and  Pests. 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA. 


13%  ATMOSPHERIC  NITROGEN 
25  to  30%  SOLUBLE  LIME 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 

,  ||i  -  Superior   to   any   other   nitrogenous   fertilizer   on  the 

TRADE  MARK 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 


^  market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 


311  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WONDER 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  CaL 

Telephone  17-J. 
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the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower — 

It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned— 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  'ead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  lollars  -in 
acre. 


Write  Deyt.  O  'or  Free 
Booklet. 


Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co 

326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST 

•Los  Angeles.  California 


ATTENTION  I 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
varieties  late  apples"  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPES  WORKS, 
140  Eleventh  St.,  Sam  Francisco. 


When  Protection  Protects. — Well,  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  protection.  While 
the  protective  tariff  on  the  staples  of 
agriculture  is  inoperative  in  the  United 
States  because  we  have  a  surplus  for  ex- 
port, it  does  operate  in  those  European 
countries  that  produce  no  surplus.  Thus, 
say,  wheat  is  on  our  tariff  schedule  at 
25  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  export,  say, 
200,000,000  bushels  out  of  a  700,000,000- 
bushel  crop.  To  what  extent  is  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  protected?  Clearly,  to  no 
extent;  he  is  not  protected;  for  a  tariff 
on  imports  cannot  protect  the  staples  of 
agriculture  so  long  as  they  are  exports. 
In  such  a  case  the  quantity  sold  for  home 
use  can  bring  no  higher  price  than  that 
lealized  on  the  quantity  exported;  for 
the  export  and  home  price  is  the  same. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  price  in  the 
United  States  for  the  entire  crop  is  the 
price  ruling  in  the  central  foreign  buy- 
ing market  (Liverpool),  less  the  cost  for 
carriage,  insurance,  profit,  and  interest 
from  place  of  production  to  Liverpool, 
whether  for  the  quantity  exported  or  for 
the  quantity  sold  for  home  use.  But,  if 
we  had  no  surplus,  the  25  cents  a  bushel 
protection  would  then  be  operative  as  it 
is  in  Europe.  The  price  in  the  United 
States  would  then  be,  first  of  all,  the  rul- 
ing price  in  the  world,  plus  the  25  cents 
a  bushel  protection,  plus  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, insurance,  profit  and  interest  from 
the  port  of  export  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. The  protected  European  farm- 
er has  all  this,  and  this  is  one  reason 
for  the  high  prices  in  Europe.  So  much 
for  the  protective  tariff.  The  other  rea- 
son is  that  the  European  farmer,  by  his 
co-operative  rural  credit  systems,  has 
made  it  impossible  to  form  trusts  in  farm 
products  in  Europe  such  as  exist  in  the 
United  States,  but  has  himself  become 
the  trust  for  his  own  products. 

The  Work  of  the  Select  Committee.— 
Think  it  over  once,  think  it  over  twice, 
think  it  over  the  third  time,  and  you  will, 
I  believe,  conclude  with  me  that  the  sim- 
ple question  of  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
its  root  in  two  other  questions:  the  ques- 
tion of  monetary  reform  and  the  question 
of  the  trust;  and  that  these  are,  at  bot- 
tom, but  one;  the  question  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  American  farmer. 

Open  up  to  the  American  farmer  the 
money  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  the 
measure  of  his  assets;  let  him  employ 
this  co-operatively  and  under  the  method 
of  commercial  accounts,  and  let  him  em- 
ploy part  of  these  funds  in  co-operatively 
marketing  his  products,  and  you  have, 
first  of  all,  done  away  with  the  trust; 
second,  gone  far  towards  solving  the  mon- 
etary question;  third,  the  evil  and  irk- 
some features  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
will  have  disappeared;  and  this,  when 
done,  will  render  the  American  Republic 
stronger  than  any  other  country  in  all 
the  world.  It  is  this,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  progressive  growth  of  the  trust 
on  the  other.  If  this  country  is  willing 
to  sell  its  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage; if  each  citizen  is  to  stand  idly  by, 
looking  on  at  the  working  of  a  cause 
which  must  in  its  operation  devour  the 
liberties  of  this  people,  and  yet  lift  no 
finger  to  prevent  it;  if  this  is  to  be  the 
prevailing  conduct,  then  is  the  outlook 
gloomy  indeed,  not  merely  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  but  for  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  there  is  no 
cause  to  complain;  the  American  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  danger  here  pointed 
out,  for  there  is  now  every  indication 
that  the  investigations  the  Select  Com- 
mittee is  to  make  in  Europe  in  1913  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  in  the  United 
States  of  a  system  of  rural  co-operative 
credit.  And  this  will  enable  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  free  himself  from  the 
yoke  of  the  trust;  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  present  monetary  system;  and  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  books  we  have 
ever  published.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  should  send  for  this  Guide, 
as  it  contains  some  very  useful  infor- 
mation. 

Will  be  ready  for  delivery  about 
Christmas,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  address. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO., 
117  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and 
let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Merino 
BranD 

Utilize! 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.     Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbum,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIPJR,  Proprietor. 
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For  a  Christmas  Present. 


The  time  is  fast  approaaching  when 
Christmas  shopping  will  be  over  and  the 
Christmas  gifts  all  presented.  Do  you 
realize  how  good  a  Christmas  gift  a  dozen 
of  Ettersburg  strawberry  plants  would  be 
—for  yourself  or  for  a  friend?  Like  the 
gloves  of  a  glove  order  the  plants  will  not 
be  on  hand  until  after  Christmas,  but  the 
order  will  be  there  and  the  assurance  that 
they  will  come. 

The  number  of  requests  that  have  al- 
ready come  for  these  plants  assures  the 
Rubal  Press  and  Mr.  Etter  that  they  will 
be  given  a  wide  distribution  and  a  fair 
trial  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
every  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  filant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


24S  S.  Main  St.. 


I.OS  ANGELES.  PAL. 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

U.  D.  1,  Pnsndenn.  null  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare,  Cal. 

Phone,  Fair  Oaks  2520. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE. 

$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT:  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL,  FBl'IT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


TREES.  SHRUBS, 
VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Ask  for  Catalog. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


3S§ 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,    No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us.- 

ROUTLEDGE  SEED  &  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


GRAFTED  AND  BUDDED  WALNUTS 

Parislenne,  Mayette,  Franquette,  Eureka, 
Chase,  Concord,  Willson  Wonder  and  other 
varieties  scientifically  propagated  by  scion 
selection  from  our  bearing  trees,  on  a  most 
rapid  growing  root  system.  Grafted  Mam- 
moth Paper  Shell  pecans  and  walnut  scions. 
Catalogue  free. 

TRII1BLE  NURSERY  CO.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  K.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


other  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  no 
advantage  to  the  Press  or  to  Mr.  Etter  to 
have  anybody  get  these  berries  who  is  not 
anxious  to  have  them  in  his  garden  or 
will  not  appreciate  a  good  thing  when  he 
sees  it,  yet  there  are  doubtless  many  per- 
sons who  are  intending  to  order  these  ber- 
ries but  have  postponed  writing  for  them, 
not  realizing  how  the  time  is  passing, 
while  many  others  doubtless  do  not  realize 
how  good  these  plants  are. 

Make  yourself  a  present  of  a  dozen. 
They  will  cost  nothing  except  the  trouble 
of  writing  for  them  and  the  advancement 
of  the  subscription  through  1913,  and  they 
will  be  something  unique  and  profitable 
to  have  in  the  garden. 

The  Rt  RAL  Press  and  a  dozen  of  these 
plants  would  also  be  an  excellent  Christ 
mas  gift  for  a  friend.  The  Press  every 
week  would  remind  the  recipient  of  his 
friend  and  the  plants  as  long  as  they  re 
mained  in  the  garden  would  do  the  same 
service. 

Also  if  a  subscriber  has  no  place  him- 
self for  berries  and  wishes  to  send  some 
to  a  friend  who  will  appreciate  them  he 
can  do  so  in  the  same  way  he  would  go 
about  getting  the  berries  for  himself,  but 
would  have  the  Press  sent  to  his  address 
and  the  plants  to  that  of  the  friend. 

A  Tale  Retold. — For  those  who  have 
not  noted  the  story  of  the  origin  of  these 
berries  and  their  special  merits  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  of  Albert  F.  Etter 
may  well  be  given. 

In  the  Eel  River  Valley  in  Humboldt 
county  twenty-five  years  ago  there  lived 
a  boy  with  a  great  love  for  plants,  with  a 
desire  to  know  how  they  grew,  what 
made  the  difference  in  the  different  vari- 
eties of  fruits  and  flowers,  how  new  vari- 
eties could  be  created.  At  the  age  when 
most  of  us  have  no  greater  pleasure  than 
to  play  baseball  when  we  ought  to  be 
chopping  wood  he  was  taking  the  pollen 
from  one  dahlia  and  putting  it  on  another 
to  see  if  he  could  breed  in  new  colors.  He 
was  also  growing  the  standard  varieties 
of  strawberries  and,  as  other  plant  breed- 
ers have  done,  was  cross  pollenizing  them 
to  see  if  better  varieties  could  not  be  bred. 
Similar  varieties  to  some  he  secured  are 
being  promoted  every  season,  but  these 
are  far  from  being  Ettersburg  berries. 

At  last  a  sea  captain,  encouraging  his 
work,  brought  some  wild  strawberry  plants 
from  the  coast  of  Peru  and  a  new  era  In 
strawberry  breeding  began.  He  crossed 
the  wild  berry  with  the  common  cultivated 
kinds  and  those  of  his  own  breeding  and 
in  the  hybrids  obtained  new  vigor,  new 
types  of  plants,  new  qualities  to  fruit. 
When  only  a  boy  in  his  teens  he  thus  had 
secured  from  the  Peruvian  berry  and  one 
of  his  own  varieties  Rose  Ettersburg,  the 
first  of  the  good  Ettersburg  hybrids,  and 
one  that  is  grown  in  many  Humboldt 
county  gardens  today. 

The  advantages  of  the  wild  blood  in  the 
berries  started  a  world-wide  search  for 
good  wild  varieties.  From  Europe  came 
the  different  types  of  wild  Alpine  berry, 
the  probable  progenitor  of  our  usual  cul- 
tivated sorts.  Close  at  hand  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Cape  Mendocino 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  oh  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  95.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
$2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 


Stump  Pullers 

CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 
704  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 


Bench  Grafted  Resistant  Vnes 

ONE  YEAR  OLD.   STRONG  AND  VIGOROUS.    GOOD  I  IONS. 
WE  CAN  MAKE  DELIVERY  WITHIN  SIXTY  DA"i . 

Our  specialty,  Heavy  Bearing  Petit  Syrah  from  selec  d  cut- 
tings. Also  large  stocks  of  Zinfandel,  Serine,  Alicante  B  ischet, 
Grand  Noir  Colombar  and  Palomino.    Cornichon,  Muscat.  Tokay 

and  Seedless. 

Grafted  Franquette  and  Concord  Walnut  Trees. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  Calif  mia 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TRE'.S 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSE  IES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Special 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FU  JRE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PPiRK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


FOR  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED  BED  S  )CK 

Fine  thrifty,  eight  months  old  plants,  now  running  from  8  to  20  Inch*  *ilgh. 

WASHINGTON  NAVEL,  VALENCIA  LATE  ORANGE 

Eureka  I.emon  and  Marsh  Seedless 
Grapefruit  trees  budded  from  Pedigreed  trees  with  records  for  qual  ' 
und  quantity. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING? 

LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


IF  ), 


Grai  eaatehi 

Jfinul  It ii  ii 

\ .  If,  I'ippin 

\\  Inter  ltiinnnii 

Yellotv  HHIi-neur 

Yellon  Trans  pare  at 

While  \Htniehan 


Ited  \<atrii<'hiin 
Arkansas  Black 
lted  Java 
w.  \\ .  Pearmatn 

Wuiciier 

ll:t  ill 

Staysaaa  \\  laeaap 


Rome  llenuly 
A  lexander 
>pltxenberg 
ilen  Davis 
Black  lien 

I  It'll)  illllS 

tllsMouri  Pippin 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue,  i 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  prope  X 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  I 

sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


our 
■are 
the 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.    To  prevent  loss  of 

fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanised  sheet  steel  so 

formed  as  not  to  Injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 

thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  «13.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  Aniceles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

2435  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREE  5,  SHRUBBERY  AND   RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specially 
Plana  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 
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was  fou  a  wild  berry  of  remarkable 
vigor  an  suitability  to  California  condi- 
tions. F  m  the  shaded  woods  of  Califor- 
nia cani'  the  little  wood  strawberry,  re- 
pressed 1  t  hardy,  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  worl  were  brought  other  wild  vari- 
eties th;  might  impart  new  vigor,  new 
flavors,  w  qualities  to  strawberries  for 
cultivate  uses. 

With  e  new  varieties  came  an  appre- 
ciation the  methods  and  system  by 
which  I  jridizing  could  be  conducted  to 
the  best  dvantage  and  before  Etter  was 
out  of  is  teens  the  seeds  of  berries 
were  gr  ving  that  are  destined  to  make 
a  new  o  er  of  things  in  California  straw- 
berry giwing. 

It  is  le  new  vigor  and  entirely  new 
qualitie  that  have  been  secured  from 
these  v  d  berries,  crossed  with  culti- 
vated k  ds,  that  have  enabled  Ettersburg 
plants  t  be  so  new,  so  desirable. 

As  p«  iliarly  adapted  to  California  con- 
ditions Cttersburg  No.  80  plants  have 
roots  t  t  go  several  times  deeper  into 
our  Cafornia  soils  thaan  do  the  roots 
of  old  tyle  berries,  that  get  from  the 
soil  se  ral  times  as  much  plant  food, 
that  r<  ;h  moisture  supplies  that  other 
berries  cannot  reach.  The  leaves  are 
tough  id  leathery,  they  are  adapted  to 
the  dr  heat  of  California,  they  with- 
stand >ng  periods  of  drouth  without 
sufferir.  The  vigor  of  the  plant  accom- 
panies eavy  bearing  qualities.  The  ber- 
ries a  a  nice  size,  excellent  flavor, 
highly  olored  and  very  firm  fleshed.  The 
plants  re  very  prolific  of  runners  if  af- 
lowed  >  produce  them  and  if  a  person 
will  f  ego  production  of  fruit  he  can 
secure  rom  a  single  plant  enough  new 
plants  )  make  a  nice  sized  plot  of  berries 
for  thi  following  year. 

How  to  Get  Them. — It  would  be  a  pub- 
lic \oi  if  these  berries  were  not  widely 
grown  nd  we  are  giving  them  away  abso- 
lutely ree,  only  requiring  that  waste  of 
plants  e  provided  against  by  some  simple 
requii  uent  which  will  show  their  re- 
cipiens  desire  for  them.  This  require- 
ment s  that  the  subscription  to  the 
Pacif  Rural  Press  be  paid  through 
1913  ;  the  usual  rates. 

Tin  berries  will  not  be  given  unless 
they  e  especially  requested,  and  cannot 
be  sei  unless  the  subscription  is  paid  up. 
The  pense  the  Rural  Press  is  under- 
going n  distributing  these  makes  it  im- 
possi  3  to  write  private  letters  about  the 
berri  or  about  when  subscriptions  run 
out.  )n  every  wrapper  is  shown  when 
the  sbscription  will  expire,  and  unless 
the  tet  number  on  a  wrapper  is  14  it 
show  that  the  subscription  is  not  paid 
so  aa  o  entitle  the  reader  to  berries  (un- 
less rhaps  it  runs  to  the  last  week  of 
1913) 

Th  offer  expires  January  15,  1913,  and 
will  it  be  renewed.  Mailing  of  the  ber- 
ries ill  begin  probably  the  first  week  in 
Jam  y  and  not  until  then.  As  the  orders 
are  i  merous,  roads  bad  in  the  mountains 
in  w  ter,  mail  facilities  poor,  and  the  dis- 
tanc  far  to  steamer  or  rail  connections, 
it  wl  take  quite  a  time  to  get  all  these 
berr  s  out.  Showing  the  difficulties  in 
tran  lortation,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Etter 
stat  that  he  is  putting  up  a  cable  across 
the  lattole  river  in  case  floods  should 
ma]  fording  impossible.  It  is  six  miles 
froi  there  to  the  postofflce  and  ordinarily 
mai  is  taken  over  most  of  the  roads  in 
win  r  by  horseback.  Therefore,  to  insure 
an  rly  delivery  of  berries  it  is  strongly 
adv  ed  to  send  in  your  order  early. 

Tjse  berries  are  the  forerunners  of  a 
ser  of  varieties  of  fruits  that  will  be  of 
imi  nse  horticultural  value  in  fruit  grow- 
ing egions  throughout  the  world.  The 
groer  of  these  berries  will  have  some- 
thi  of  decided  value  in  his  garden  and 
wil  lave  the  pleasure  of  securing  the  first 
of  series  of  famous  horticultural  produc- 
tio  Cultural  directions  will  be  printed 
bei  e  any  berries  are  mailed. 


^  |~|[^JJ|3S  ^ur  stock  includes  a  magnificent  assort 


mental  purpose- 
Lilac,  etc. 


ment  of  shrubs  for  almost  every  orna- 
including  Altheas,  Elders,  Ligustrum, 


DA  I  \A  ^  No  plants  are  more  decorative  for 
■  indoors  or  out.   We  carry  a  large 


We 
Grow 
Everything 
That 
Grows 


stock  in  boxes  and  tubs,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  open  ground,  and  are  well  established. 


EVERGREENS 


We  take 
particular 


pride  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  our 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


It  makes  no  difference  what  you  want  to  plant — 
either  fruit  or  ornamental — we  can  supply  you,  and 
with  absolutely  best  quality  stock,  carefully  dug  and 
packed  in  Al  shape — and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
This  is  a  very  important  point,  as  it  usually  takes 
several  years  to  learn  the  results  of  your  labors.  Ask 
us  for  prices  on  apples,  apricots,  almonds,  olives, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  lemons,  oranges,  pomelos,  or 
anything  else  that  you  may  be  figuring  on  planting. 

Burbank's  Newest  Fruits 

We  are  the  authorized  introducers  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  newest  creations  in  fruits,  berries,  etc.  Write 
for  further  details  or  send  25c  for  our  book,  "New 
Products  of  the  Trees" — beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors. 

"California  Horticulture" 

— the  fruit  growers'  guide,  is  a  veritable  compendium 
of  information  for  every  planter.  Describes  200  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  plants.  120  pages.  Fully  illustrated. 
Gives  valuable  data  on  planning,  planting,  pruning,  etc. 
Price  25c  postpaid.    Write  for  it  today. 


stock  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs — Acacias,  Cypress,  Deodars, 
California  Redwoods,  etc.,  etc. 

ROSFSHardy>  fleld 
■  \V/VJ  LVJ  grown.  Fine 

vigorous  roots  and  heavy 

tops.    All  the  best  and 

most  wanted  varieties. 

Write  for  1912-1913  Annual  Illus- 
trated Price  Catalogue — Free. 

Our  new  1912-1913  Catalogue  is 
just  off  the  press  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request  to  any  address. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.0003 


URSERIES^ 

GEO.CROEDING  PRES.ANDMGR. 

Box  18  fresno, California 


SHEEP  MANURE 
Air  Slacked  Lime 

BOTH  GOOD  BUYS 


Sold  in  15-ton  car  lots  or  more. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 


WALNUTS 

GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  in  that  thing. 
After  nine  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdiest 
and  most  rapid-growing  yearling  Royal 
roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts  send 
eight  cents  in  stamps  for  price  list  and 
catalogue. 

IMPERIAL,  WALNUT  NURSERY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

BLUE  GUMS 

They  are  in  plots  ready  for  shipping;; 
low  price  for  fine  stock. 

$  1.25  per  100 
$10.00    "  1000 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

Colma,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 

H.  KEMPF,  Manager. 


Power  Sprayers 

T.  &  M.  Farm  Engine  and  Demlng  Spray  Pump, 
together  with  best  quality  equipment,  makes  a 
Dependable,  Durable,  Efficient  Outfit. 

Before  buying  spraying  equipment,  get  our  par- 
ticulars and  prices.    We  save  you  25  per  cent. 

Hand  Sprayers,  Pump  Jacks,  Belting  and 
Pumps  for  every  purpose. 

We  handle  only  dependable  goods  and  ship  with 
privilege  of  returning  any  goods  found  unsatls- 
lactory. 

LEONARD  T.  KITTS,  ^JESSST**  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


lYi-VA-i-6  H.  P. 


FREEffife' 

SENT  ON  REQUEST!  ^o^ 


To  every  orchnrdist  or 
Growers'  Association.  A 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  in  prun- 
ing; all  kinds  of  orchard 
trees,  by  I,.  H.  Day, 
Horticultural  Expert. 

Compliments  of  the 
UNION   BLIND  &  LAD- 
DER CO.,  Mfrs. 

"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Peralta  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALFALFA 

Use  92.50  worth  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  per  acre  now  and  increase 
Four  yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Richest  Phosphorus  fertlllaiei 
on  the  market.  Gypsum  is  only  a  soil  stimulant— contains  not  u  pound  of  plant 
food— but  1  ton  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  contains  330  lbs.  of  actual  plant 
food.     Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum  in  the  end.     Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

ISO  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 
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Great  Southern  California  Dairy 

Ranch. 


[By  our  Associate  Editor.] 

Occasionally  apparent  misfortune  is 
fortune  itself  in  disguise.  The  reason  it  is 
so  is  because  it  forces  us  to  do  something 
that  is  very  good  but  which  we  would  not 
do  if  everything  went  along  in  fairly  good 
fashion  without  any  special  exertion  on  our 
part. 

This  idea  is  called  forth  as  a  result  of 
a  visit  to  the  dairy  ranch  of  A.  J.  Stalder 
in  the  Wineville  district  about  ten  miles 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the  best  since  ls>00. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.'*  Vour  name  and  ad* 
dretjs  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

Factory 
Wdukegan,  III. 


LEWtS-SIMAS-JONES  CO., 
427-429  Davta  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


STOCKMEN  AND 
BREEDERS 

A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
SALE 

1500  thoroughbred  Rambouillet 
yearling  ewes.  Enquire 

WILBUR  CO.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  arlven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
Of  California  itockmea  becauee  Ibry 
Klve  better  reanlta  than  •then  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  3*7,  BERKELEY,  CA1. 

Floribel  Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

headed  by 
Prince  Beauty  Pletertje  Seeia  H.  B. 
No.  84485. 
Young  boll  calves  for  aale. 
KI.ORIBEL  LAND  A  CATTLE  CO., 
Hardnlck,  Cal. 
San  Franclaco  Office,  815  Nev.  Bank  Bids;. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  GO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
Ml  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO 


west  of  Riverside  and  seeing  how  one 
serious  hindrance  to  the  continual  growing 
of  alfalfa  was  made  into  almost  no  hind- 
rance at  all  by  the  adaptation  of  improved 
methods  of  management. 

The  hindrance  is  Bermuda  and  spike 
grass.  The  way  it  is  avoided  is  by  grow- 
ing oats  and  corn  until  these  grasses  are 
practically  killed  out,  then  growing  alfalfa 
on  the  clean  land  until  the  grasses  get  the 
upper  hand;  then  starting  all  over.  The 
way  the  greater  good  comes  is  that  the 
land  in  this  way  produces  more  food  for 
the  cows,  or  at  least  as  much,  as  it  would 
if  alfalfa  could  grow  for  a  decade  without 
hindrance,  and  that  food  is  better  by  far 
for  the  cattle  than  alfalfa  alone  would  be. 
It  is  but  fair  to  the  owner,  however,  to 
say  that  corn  and  oats  would  be  grown 
with  alfalfa  even  if  the  Bermuda  grass 
were  not  there  to  threaten  trouble  and  the 
method  simply  sidesteps  the  grass  while 
some  other  persons  might  see  fit  to  strug- 
gle against  it  with  alfalfa  alone.  They 
then  would  have  less  alfalfa  than  they 
might,  a  struggle  to  get  it  and  the  cows 
would  have  a  less  agreeable  and  profitable 
diet. 

The  Dairy. — Like  practically  all  of  the 
dairies  in  southern  California  outside  of 
Imperial  County  and  within  easy  reaching 
distance  of  towns  or  cities  this  dairy  pro- 
duces market  milk.  About  100  cows  are 
kept  besides  all  the  heifer  calves,  a  few 
hogs  and  about  60  head  of  horses,  used 
mostly  for  other  than  dairy  work. 

This  district  is  not  a  dairy  district  by 
any  means  and  so  all  the  land  is  not  taken 
up  with  alfalfa  as  it  is  in  places  where 
most  of  the  dairying  in  the  State,  outside 
of  the  hilly  coast  sections,  is  done.  There 
is  sufficient  rain  to  make  grape  growing 
profitable  in  part  of  the  valley,  though 
there  are  no  citrus  trees  grown  in  the 
vicinity. 

On  this  ranch  there  are  about  110  acres 
used  for  either  alfalfa  or  corn  and  oats. 
There  is  also  a  low  lying  tract  of  about  a 
hundred  acres  that  produces  more  salt 
grass  than  anything  else  and  the  cattle 
are  turned  out  on  it  for  fresh  air,  exercise, 
clean  surroundings  and  what  they  can  pick 
up  in  the  way  of  feed,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  a  hot,  dusty  and  dry  corral.  The 
salt  grass  and  other  pasture  also  is  pretty 
good  for  the  dry  cattle  for  a  part  of  the 
year  although  cows  in  milk  are  always 
fed  liberal  quantities  of  corn  silage  or 
alfalfa,  or  both,  as  well. 

The  way  things  are  worked  as  between 
corn  and  alfalfa  is  about  like  this.  The 
Bermuda  and  spike  grass  gets  worse  and 
worse  the  longer  it  stays  and  in  three  or 
four  years  after  the  alfalfa  is  set  out  it 
is  so  bad  that  the  land  has  to  be  broken 
up.  This  is  done  in  the  fall  when  it  is 
about  time  for  the  alfalfa  to  rest  up  for 
the  winter.  The  soil  is  by  that  time  so 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  full  of  humus  from 
its  spell  with  the  alfalfa  that  a  fine  crop 
of  oat  hay  can  be  taken  off  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer. 

It  is  just  about  time,  then,  to  set  out 
corn,  so  the  land  is  irrigated  and  planted 
to  corn  and  that  is  taken  off  and  siloed  in 
time  for  the  oats  to  get  in  again.  The 
land  is  not  checked  off  but  is  irrigated  by 
movable  pipe. 

Oats  and  corn  are  different  enough  for 
the  land  to  do  well  for  three  or  four  years 
and  by  that  time  the  Bermuda  and  spike 
grass  is  so  badly  used  up  that  alfalfa  can 
profitably  be  put  in  again.  The  proposition 
it  can  be  seen  reminds  one  of  perpetual 
motion.  A  small  amount  of  land  is  changed 
from  corn  to  alfalfa  or  from  alfalfa  to 
corn  every  year  as  occasion  demands,  the 
acreage  to  one  generally  about  offsetting 
the  acreage  to  the  other. 

The  corn  is  generally  planted  in  June 


Registered  Jerseys  on  President  E.  P.  Ripley's  ranch,  where 
Sharpies  Tubular  Is  used  exclusively. 


Runs  Great  Railway — Chooses 
SHARPLES  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Do  you  know  any  keen  dairymen, 
business  men  or  professional  men 
who  knowingly  miss  extra  profits?  Such 
men  have  common -sense  reasons  for 
w  bat  they  do.  They  do  not  act  in  haste 
or  with  their  eyes  shut. 

We  could  till  books  with  the  names  of 
such  men  who  have  chosen  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators  in  pref- 
erence to  all  others.  Why?  Because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks  to  chop,  taint  or  give  cream  ametalllc  taste;  and  because 
Tubulan  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of  others,  skim  faster, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  and  thus  pay  sure  and  easy  money  that  is 
simply  extra  protit  over  what  auy  other  separator  can  pay. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  keen,  sagacious,  well  known  president  of  the  great  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  is  but  one  of  many  such.  The  Tubular  is  used  exclusively  to  skim  the  milk 
from  the  registered  Jerseys  on  Mr.  Ripley's  ranch  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Ask  us  for  a  free  trial.  Ask  those  who  are  discarding  others  for  Tubulars.  Trade  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  a  Tubu-  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

lur.    Hut,  right  awny,  _„„„_  „      .        _..  „, 

today.sendforourfree  west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
and  frankly  written  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Catalog  N  o  l31  Toronto.Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Disks  from  separator  dis 
carded  for  Tubular. 


Only  piece  inside  dairy 
Tubular  bowls. 


MAKES 
COWS  PROLIFIC  j 

Don't  sell  your  barren  cow  to  the  butcher. 
She  can  be  made  productive  and  profitable 

by  the  use  of  KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  remedy.    Cow  owners  1 
the  thousands  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  cows  by  making  them 
prolific  breeders. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  for  cows  only,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
all  ailments  peculiar  tocows-ABORTION,  SCOURS,  MILK  FEVER, 
LOST  APPETITE  and  other  affections  that  make  cows  sickly  and  un- 
profitable. It  will  keep  well  cows  in  the  best  of  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Healthy  cows  produce  more  and  better  milk  and  require  less  care.  Send  to- 
day for  our  free  book,  "More  Money  from  Your  Cows. "  It  gives  a  world  of 
valuable  information  that  every  farmer  and  dairyman  ought  to  have. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  MFRS. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contain!  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  3"d  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  arel 

originators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  your  irrigation  problems.      We  will  Bubmttl 
plans  to  suit  individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  and] 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  Irriga- 
tion.   Write  us  and  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Book.' 

jTheKellar-HiamasDnMfg.CQ 

SjB     I i  ■  .    -  . 

w  1234   Eaat   28th   St.,   L»a   Ana-elra,  Cal. 
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and  about  ten  tons  of  ensilage  secured  per 
acre.  More  trouble  is  generally  found  with 
the  seed  than  with  the  variety  as  either 
a  white  corn  or  yellow  dent  does  well  pro- 
vided the  seed  is  good. 

Silos. — Harvesting  is  generally  done  in 
September  and  the  corn  put  in  three  wood 
silos.  Feeding  is  started  from  these  im- 
mediately, with  alfalfa  hay,  one  silo  at  a 
time.  They  are  such  an  emphatic  success 
that  another  will  probably  be  constructed 
later  and  more  corn  grown.  The  cows  get 
from  the  corn  ensilage  the  benefit  both 
of  a  succulent  ration  and  one  that  com- 
bines to  the  very  best  advantage  with 
alfalfa. 

From  the  time  the  corn  is  exhausted  in 
the  spring  until  the  new  crop  comes  in 
toward  fall  the  cows  are  fed  green  alfalfa, 
with  what  native  grasses  they  pick  up  in 
the  pasture.  Some  beet  pulp  has  been  fed 
in  fall  and  winter  and  this  year  a  little 
sorghum  was  raised  as  an  experiment  on 
unirrigated  land. 

Stock  and  Methods. — The  milk  is 
shipped  to  Los  Angeles  and  payment  is 
made  for  it  on  the  fat  content,  solely,  that 
is  provided  it  is  really  milk,  not  cream. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  an  expectation  that 
Channel  Island,  or  other  high  testing 
breeds,  would  be  kept  so  that  as  rich  milk 
as  possible  might  be  secured.  Instead  of 
that  Mr.  Stalder  considers  it  much  better 
to  keep  Holsteins,  and  separate  part  and 
standardize  the  rest  with  the  cream  from 
that  to  6V2  per  cent  fat  or  so  and  to  have 
the  separated  milk  to  feed  to  the  calves 
and  hogs. 

The  herd,  like  most  others,  is  composed 
of  cows  of  about  every  breed,  but  regis- 
tered Hol6teins  bulls  are  used,  which  makes 
it  profitable  to  raise  all  heifer  calves. 

The  few  hogs  kept  are  also  of  registered 
stock  which  gives  the  foundation  to  build 
upon  and  the  building  is  done  properly  by 
giving  them  other  food  beside  skim  milk. 

The  Horses. — The  above  shows  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  doing  things  right, 
in  taking  advantage  of  some  little  things 
that,  to  many  persons,  might  be  hind- 
rances rather  than  helps.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  things  of  the  whole  ranch,  how- 
ever, is  the  kind  of  horses  that  are  kept. 
Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  right,  and  the  horses  are  surely  all 
right. 

As  previously  mentioned,  quite  a  number 
are  kept  for  vineyard,  hay  and  general 
ranch  work,  and  of  these  a  number  are 
heavy  draft  mares,  practically  all  of  which 
are  registered  Percherons,  of  a  size  and 
quality  that  will  both  do  wonderfully  fine 
work  and  produce  as  good  colts  as  the 
quality  of  the  stallion  will  permit. 

Since  the  better  the  stallion,  the  better 
the  colt  (in  the  breed  of  course)  a  fine 
Percheron  stallion  weighting  2,160  pounds 
in  breeding  condition  was  imported  from 
France  several  years  ago,  and  among  his 
get  are  some  of  the  finest  built  and  most 
spirited  young  two-year-olds  that  can  be 
found  in  the  country. 

Apparently  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
this,  outside  of  good  care  and  the  natural 
merits  of  sire  and  dams,  is  the  fact  that 
the  stallion,  Restaurant,  is  worked  steadily 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  hauling 
hay  and  making  himself  generally  useful. 
A  horse  of  that  size  and  spirit  can  more 
than  pay  his  way  with  bone  and  muscle, 
he  is  less  bother  than  when  in  a  pen  by 
himself  and  exercised  by  being  led  around, 
his  bone  and  muscle  are  something  more 
than  simply  an  unused  gift  from  his  pro- 
genitors, he  is  surer  in  service  and  his 
colts  are  stronger  and  more  spirited  than 
they  would  be  if  he  did  not  do  the  work 
of  a  draft  horse  and  make  good  use  of  his 
magnificent  strength. 

He  is  worked  all  the  year  round, 
although  the  work  is  lighter  in  breeding 
season  than  at  other  times.  Owing  to  the 
partial  isolation  of  the  place  fewer  mares 
are  served  than  might  be  in  most  places. 


BETTER  ARMY  HORSES  THAN 
OURS. 


With  its  recent  defeat  at  the  New  York 
horse  show  fresh  in  mind,  the  United 
States  Army  next  week  will  begin  active 
work  in  bettering  its  mounts  by  scientific 
breeding.  Already  the  special  commis- 
sion named  from  the  War  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  se- 
lected the  studs  for  the  army  farms  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  Front  Royal,  Va., 
for  the  establishment  of  which  Congress 
at  the  past  session  appropriated  $50,000. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  army,  declines  to  be  down- 
cast by  the  supremacy  of  the  European 
army  horses  over  those  of  the  United 
States.  He  declared  that  the  American 
riders  at  the  show  received  more  praise 
for  their  horsemanship  than  did  any  of 
the  other  competitors. 

"The  foreign  armies  have  an  advantage 
over  ours,"  said  General  Wood,  "for  they 
have  been  longer  in  selecting  their  model 
horses.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
we  could  do  in  three  years  what  it  has 
taken  the  cavalry  corps  of  Europe  twenty 
years  to  bring  about. ' ' 

All  this  is  to  be  changed,  according  to 
the  active  head  of  the  army,  who  de- 
clared that  scientific  breeding  will  so  raise 
the  standard  of  the  army  house  that  the 
service  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
horse  shows  of  the  future. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  AGAIN. 


Mr.  Carruthers  recently  emphasized  the 
dairy  history  of  some  Shorthorn  strains 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  In  the  same 
connection  the  following  paragraph  from 
a  letter  of  T.  Reece  from  England  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman  is  to  the  point: 

The  good  demand  for  milking  cattle 
continues  in  this  country.  There  will 
never  be  any  danger  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  pedigree  Shorthorns  that 
carry  long  pedigrees  and  give  big  milk 
records  at  the  same  time.  Admirers  of 
this  type  of  Shorthorn  are  cropping  up 
daily,  and  fresh  names  from  time  to  time 
appear  as  purchasers  at  sales  of  this 
class  of  animal.  Tenant  farmers,  too, 
when  making  a  start  with  a  few  pedigree 
animals,  recognize  the  fact  that  milk  must 
be  visible  about  a  good  Shorthorn,  and 
that  without  milk  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  getting  a  good  return  for  the  ex- 
penditure made.  It  surely  must  be  still 
possible  to  breed  Shorthorns  on  the  lines 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bates  and  Sir  Charles 
Knightley.  It  has  been  written  of  the 
Knightley  cattle  that  they  were  "dis- 
tinguished for  their  beautiful  fore  quar- 
ters, gay  carriage,  general  elegance,  and 
strong  family  likeness,  and  that  their  fine 
milking  qualities  place  them  at  the  head 
of  many  a  dairy."  We  all  know  that  they 
were  commonly  called  the  "Fawsley  fill 
pails. ' '  The  original  Duchess,  Duchess  1st, 
is  recorded  to  have  given  14  pounds  of 
butter  a  week  for  six  weeks  after  calving. 


TARIFF  AGITATION   AND  WOOL 
PRICES. 

It  now  appears  that  the  agitation  for  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  is  to  re- 
sult in  a  lower  tariff  sure  enough.  The 
way  this  will  probably  be  done  will  be  no 
joy  to  the  wool  grower,  although  it  is  a 
peculiar  fact  that  the  agitation  last  sum- 
mer was  quite  a  help  in  getting  good 
prices  for  wool  this  fall.  This  is  because 
the  manufacturers  were  so  afraid  of  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  wool  on  their  hands  when  the 
tariff  was  reduced  that  they  were  buying 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  when  the  fall 
clip  came  on  had  not,  as  they  usually  do, 
a  big  supply  of  foreign  wool  to  depress 
local  prices.  This  Is  but  a  temporary  aid 
and  once  the  tariff  reaches  a  permanent 
basis  the  same  old  tactics  can  be  again 
renewed.  Meanwhile,  thanks  for  small 
mercies. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
REAL,  BIG,  SMOOTH  TYPE. 
Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Greenbacks," 
the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  old  enough  to  breed.  Gilts 
sired  hy  "Meddler  Keep,"  the  great  Mis- 
souri boar  who  was  sired  by  "Master  Med- 
dler," said  to  be  the  greatest  Poland-China 
boar  living.  Serviceable  young  boars 
sired  by  "Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep" 
and  whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows,"  are  among  the  cream  of  the  breed. 
Prices  very  reasonable. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,   all  ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MTJLEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshires  for  sale;  good  ones.  Frank 
S.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 

FINE  THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE 
pigs,  sows  and  Boars,  subject  to  regis- 
try.   B.  De  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder,  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO. — Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

a.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM. — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farralngton 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS— THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Call, 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  P..  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.— Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal. — Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BFEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 

R.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman.  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS — Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS— Villager  heads  the  herd1. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna.  Ohio.  

PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal.— Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS — Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd.. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons.  Harris.  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  fillies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson. Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 

RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  and  MARES 


At  the  State  Fair  Just  closed  my  Shires  won 
1st  and  2nd  on  Four-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  and  2nd  on  Three-year-old  Stallions. 
1st  on  Fonr-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  Three-year-old  Mares. 
1st  on  One-year-old  Mares. 
Champion  Stallion  and  Champion  Mare. 

This  should  convince  you  that  my  stock  Is 
high  class.  Write  for  prices  and  you  will 
find  them  reasonable. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


Shire  Stallion,  Neuadd  Hillside 
28601,  owned  and  Imported 
by  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa. 


Patented  191?  Automatic  Water  Balance 


The  Jackson  Special 

The  electric-driven  Irrigation  pnmp 
will  raise  more  water  with  a  given 
amount  of  power  than  any  other 
type  of  pnmp. 

Is  so  carefully  designed  and  con- 
structed  that   they   have   a  higher 
efficiency  than  any  other  pump  of 
this  type. 
Lowest  in  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  47. 


BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

S57-84J1  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I .os  Angeles,  212  No.  Loa  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Reclaiming  the  Suisun  Marshes. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Everyone  who  has  traveled  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  between  Beni- 
cia  and  Sacramento  by  daylight  has  no- 
ticed the  extensive  marshes  north  of  Sui- 
sun bay  between  Benicia  and  Suisun,  and 
possibly  may  have  been  hung  up  for  a 
while  before  crossing  the  Cygnus  sink, 
where  the  railroad  company  is  pouring 
in  thousands  of  tons  of  dirt  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  solid  roadbed.  The 
next  time  one  passes  it  he  should  take 
good  notice  of  this  land,  for  in  a  few 
years  be  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  difference  between  waste  and 
apparently  valueless  land  and  the  same 
land  when  it  has  been  reclaimed  and  put 
into  the  proper  state  of  cultivation. 

These  marshes  comprise,  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  40,000  acres  and  lie  in  the 
shape  of  a  kind  of  half  circle.  One  end 
of  that  half  circle  begins  at  Army  Point, 
a  mile  or  so  east  of  Benicia,  just  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad.  Prom  there  the 
marshes  run  along  the  north  shore  of 
Suisun  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  then  extend  far  north  into 
Solano  county  and  back  to  the  starting 
point.  They  are  separated  from  the  delta 
region  by  the  Montezuma  hills,  which 
come  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river. 

The  water  in  the  sloughs  that  run  hero 
and  there  through  the  land  comes  from 
Suisun  bay  and  is  backed  up  into  the 
sloughs  by  the  tides  instead  of  flowing 
down  from  higher  country,  as  is  the  case 
In  the  delta  and  along  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  river  reclaimed  lands 
generally. 

How  such  land  could  be  known  and 
neglected  so  long,  only  to  be  finally  ap- 
preciated at  this  late  date,  is  a  story 
that  has  its  counterpart  in  many  other 
kinds  of  California  lands  and  illustrates 
the  way  that  California  will  finally  be 
developed  the  way  that  it  should  be, 
and  districts  once  deserts  shall  be 
brought  into  the  condition  of  gardens. 
It  was  only  about  five  or  six  years  since 
it  was  realized  that  this  tule  land  was 
worth  a  thorough  reclamation  and  inten- 
sive cultivation,  and  only  very  recently 
that  reclamation  on  a  general  scale  began. 

Natural  Conditions. — The  Suisun  tule 
land  is  about  the  same  type  as  much 
of  the  delta,  though  on  account  of  fronting 
on  a  bay  instead  of  a  river  it  contains 
more  alkali  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
sediment  has  reached  it.  It  is  composed 
largely  of  rotten  tule  and  sediment,  some 
soils  being  mainly  sediment  and  some 
nearly  all  peat.  Climatically  this  district 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  most  of  the 
delta  country  and  the  moisture  conditions 
are  very  different,  which  makes  different 
methods  of  handling  necessary. 

The  level  of  the  water  in  the  sloughs 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  tides 
and  very,  little  upon  the  stage  of  the 
river,  although  when  the  river  is  high 
the  tide  backs  the  water  up  higher  than 
when  the  river  is  low.  It  differs  on  the 
other  hand  from  most  tide  water  marshes 
in  being  bordered  by  fresh  water  most 
of  the  year  instead  of  salt  water. 

The  natural  level  of  the  land  is  a  very 
little  lower  than  ordinary  high  water,  al- 
though in  the  upper  part  of  the  tules  near 
the  railroad  the  growth  of  the  tules  has 
raised  the  ground  level  so  that  even  the 
highest  tides  will  hardly  cover  unre- 
claimed land.  Having  only  tides  to  con- 
tend against,  low  levees  are  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Water  off  all  the  land. 

On  account  of  high  tide  bringing  up 
the  water  it  is  possible  to  irrigate  by  sim- 
ply opening  flood  gates  in  the  levees,  and 
all  expense  and  trouble  of  pumping  is 
avoided.    It  is  possible  to  irrigate  safely 


this  way,  because  the  water  level  is  so 
little  higher  than  the  land  level  and  the 
gates  can  be  closed  at  any  time  to  regu- 
late the  inflow.  Then  at  low  tide,  since 
the  ground  level  then  is  much  above  low 
water  mark,  all  that  is  necessary  to  drain 
the  land  after  ditches  have  been  dug  is 
to  open  the  gates  and  let  the  water  flow 
out,  though  sometimes  draining  by  pump- 
ing is  desirable. 

This  kind  of  irrigation  is  possible  in 
summer  when  the  rivers  have  plenty  of 
water.  Toward  fall  there  is  so  little 
water  in  the  river  that  the  water  in  the 
sloughs  gets  brackish  from  bay  influences 
and  such  irrigation  cannot  be  done.  Until, 
however,  the  snows  are  off  the  mountains 
the  water  is  fresh  and  no  saltiness  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  taste. 

Climate— The  climate  is  much  cooler 
here  than  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
delta,  as  it  is  decidedly  affected  by  the  bay 
and  ocean  influences.  Whenever  the 
weather  is  cool  around  San  Francisco  bay 
and  hot  in  the  interior,  which  is  prac- 
tically every  day  in  summer,  the  valley 
sucks  in  the  cool  air  from  the  bay  at  a 
great  rate  and  as  a  result  it  is  an  excep- 
tional day  in  summer  that  it  is  not  blow- 
ing hard  across  the  Suisun  marshes,  espe- 
cially near  Suisun  bay,  where  there  is  no 
protection  from  the  hills.  This  air  re- 
sembles in  temperature  that  of  the  Coast 
more  nearly  than  that  of  the  interior,  but 
is  warmer. 

Only  on  quiet,  hot  days  around  the  bay 
is  the  air  quiet,  and  then  it  is  not  as  warm 
by  a  great  deal  as  in  the  valley.  The 
winds  are  more  abundant  during  the  day 
than  at  night. 

The  wind  blows  most  of  the  mosquitoes 
away  before  they  have  a  chance  to  mul- 
tiply in  numbers  or  to  get  the  malaria 
into  their  systems,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  little  or  no  malaria  present.  With  the 
temperature  so  much  like  that  of  the 
bay  region  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  fogs  do  not  get  that  far  up  during  the 
day  and  the  air  is  usually  clear  and  sunny. 
There  are  winter  fogs,  but  the  summer 
fogs  vanish  into  thin  air  about  the  time 
they  try  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Carquinez 
at  Port  Costa. 

History.— The  way  the  possibilities  of 
the  country  were  overlooked  can  be  repro- 
duced in  many  other  parts  of  the  State. 
At  a  very  early  date  this  land  came  into 
private  hands.  As  there  were  no  floods  to 
contend  against,  it  was  easy  to  put  up 
small  levees  to  keep  out  all  but  the  high- 
est tides.  These  levees  were  only  about 
three  feet  high,  put  up  by  hand  labor.  A 
large  part  of  the  land  was  reclaimed  to 
this  extent,  although  little  or  none  of  it 
can  be  seen  close  to  the  railroad. 

Dairy  cows  were  turned  on  the  re- 
claimed land  and  soon  ate  off  the  tules 
and  permitted  salt  grass  and  pickle  weed 
to  grow  up  in  their  place.  Land  thus  re- 
claimed rents  for  about  $1.25  per  acre  per 
year.  From  April  to  October  there  is 
plenty  of  grass  for  the  cows,  but  these 
have  to  be  dried»up  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, the  the  cool  weather  kills  the  grass 
and  there  is  nothing  except  the  dead  grass 
to  live  on.  Naturally  the  cattle  kept  under 
these  conditions  are  coarse  and  hardy  and 
the  amount  of  milk  secured  is  not  great. 
About  200  cows  can  be  kept  on  1000  acres. 
In  a  few  places  where  Bermuda  grass  has 
been  started  more  cows  can  be  kept,  but 
even  this  was  not  systematically  planted 
and  has  spread  slowly. 

Occasionally  an  exceptionally  high  tide 
overflows  these  low  levees  and  the  cows 
are  kept  for  an  hour  or  so  knee  deep  in 
water,  but  this  does  comparatively  little 
harm  to  either  land  or  animals,  although 
it  would  destroy  almost  any  cultivated 
crop  near  maturity.    No  further  reclama- 


GRAY 


GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


ENGINE 


The  Gray  Engine  shown  here  is  the  best  low-priced 
all-round  gas  engine  obtainable.  It  will  do  prac- 
tically everything  on  the  farm,  is  light  enough  to  be 
portable  and  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  the. most 
economical  engine  the  farmer  can  buy.  Every 
GRAY  ENGINE  is  guaranteed  against  defects  in 
material  and  workmanship.  Send  for  illustrated  and 
descriptive  literature. 


AJAX 


GAS 

TRACTION 


ENGINE 


This  is  the  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical traction  engine  on  the  market.  It  uses  gasoline 
or  distillate,  will  turn  in  its  own  length  and  has 
sufficient  power  for  all  purposes.  Will  operate  on 
ANY  kind  of  ground  and  has  a  power  steering  de- 
vice.  Fully  guaranteed.   Send  for  literature. 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

are  expert  installers  of  high-grade  pumping  ma- 
chinery driven  by  electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 
All  the  machinery  we  handle  is  of  true  and  tried 
merit. 

ALL  INSTALLATIONS  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT   FREE   UPON  REQUEST. 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 


37  California  Street 


San  Francisco 
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'tion  was  done  antil  about  five  years  ago, 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  salt  and 
the  alkali  in  Khe  soil  were  too  hard  to  re- 
move. 

About  that  time  William  Meek  of 
Antioch  leased  some  land  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  district,  reclaimed  it  properly 
and  planted  6ut  asparagus.  This  was  a 
decided  succes  and  he  has  been  extending 
his  acreage  more  or  less  ever  since.  This 
work  was  done,  however,  off  where  hardly 
anybody  would  see  it  and  the  example 
was  not  followed  on  surrounding  property 
for  several  years.  It  is  only  this  last  sea- 
son that  a  general  public  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  reclamation,  although  some 
other  land  aside  from  that  of  Mr.  Meek 
was  ready  to  produce  crops  in  1911. 

R53.(ffl(9|*&  P8(39|35.— The  way  this 
is  reclaimed  is  to  put  up  levees  that 
the  high  tides  cannot  overflow,  put  in 
flood  gates  and  run  drainage  ditches 
through  the  land.  By  this  method  the 
gates  may  be  opened  at  high  tide  and  the 
water  conveyed  over  the  land  by  the 
ditches  until  the  land  is  pretty  well 
watered.  After  a  day  or  so  the  flood 
gates  are  opened  at  low  tide  and  the 
water  in  the  ditches  is  run  out,  carrying 
considerable  alkali  with  it.  The  process 
may  take  quite  a  little  time  before  it  is 
entirely  effective,  but  does  the  work. 

The  acidity,  which  is  present  in  all 
peat  land  naturally,  is  removed  by  break- 
ing the  sod  and  permitting  the  soil  to 
dry  out  during  the  summer.  The  soil  is 
naturally  hard  to  get  in  first-class  physi- 
cal condition  until  it  has  had  considerable 
cultivation.  It  costs,  for  instance,  about 
$5.00  to  $7.00  to  give  it  its  first  plowing 
and  even  then  it  is  left  in  a  pretty  rough 
condition.  The  plowing  is  nearly  all  done 
by  caterpillars  or  big  wheel  tractors. 

After  plowing  and  drying  out,  the  land 
is  disked.  This  has  also  to  be  done  by 
tractors,  as  the  land  is  left  in  such  rough 
shape  as  a  rule  that  horses  would  have 
too  hard  a  time  in  working  on  it  and  it 
also  is  too  rough  for  the  disks.  The  wide 
wheel  tractors  can  both  roll  the  land 
smooth  for  the  disks  and  pull  the  disks 
at  the  same  time,  or  caterpillars  can  pull 
a  roller  followed  by  disks. 

Oats  usually  are  raised  the  first  year 
in  preference  to  barley.  Except  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  the  first  crop  of  oats 
was  taken  off  reclaimed  land  in  1911  and 
made  about  30  sacks  per  acre,  the  second 
crop  going  still  better.  The  production 
of  anything  grown  will  probably  be  about 
the  same  as  on  the  delta,  as  the  soil  is 
about  the  same,  although  the  climate  is 
cooler. 

All  transportation  is,  of  course,  through 
the  sloughs.  The  currents  through  these 
are  not  strong,  as  there  is  only  the  tides 
to  cause  them  and  not  much  water  to 
move.  There  is  usually  sufficient  water 
at  low  tide  for  a  launch,  even  on  the 
smaller  sloughs,  and  in  the  large  ones  for 
small  steamers. 

These  sloughs,  no  matter  what  may  be 
behind  the  levees,  are  bordered  by  tules, 
and  unless  an  old  dairy  barn  is  in  sight 
a  person  at  low  tide  would  not  know  as 
he  goes  along  in  a  small  launch  but  what 
he  was  far  from  all  civilization.  A  berm 
in  front  of  the  levees  of  from  20  to  40  feet 
will  continue  to  give  this  impression, 
though  trees,  generally  looking  rather 
windworn,  thrive  on  both  the  levees  and 
well  reclaimed  islands. 

As  yet  the  reclamation  has  been  little 
more  than  started,  though  there  is  hardly 
a  part  of  the  whole  district  that  either 
plans  have  not  been  made  for  or  the  work 
is  not  actually  under  way,  and  thus  it  is 


Choice  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers  for  sale 
(Grade  Holsteins)  in  lots  to  suit  purchas- 
ers. Young  and  good  producers  bred 
from  heavy  milkers  and  top-notch  Thor- 
oughbred Holstein  Sires.  Heifers  18  and 
20  months  old  (bred).  Thoroughbred  Hol- 
stein Sires  for  sale,  ages  6  to  21  months. 
Stock  in  Stanislaus  county.  Address  Mont- 
gomery Baggs,  311  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  or  Hickman,  Stanislaus  county. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY   IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  POMONA  VALLEY  IS  THE  HOME  OF  DEEP  WELLS 

BUILT  IN  "POMONA'S  SHOP" 


-Built  better  than  any  other  deep 
well  pump  in  the  world. 

-Built  to  stand  up  under  hardest 
Usage. 

-Built  to  avoid  break-downs  in  the 
pumping  season. 

-Built  to  make  friends  wherever  it 
is  installed.  _ 

-Built  for  both  large  and  small  irri- 
gators. 


— Built  for  municipal  water  works, 
railroads  and  manufacturing 
plants. 

— Built  for  use  wherever  water  has 
to  be  raised  from  great  depth. 

— Built  on  lines  that  make  this  pump 
the  superior  of  every  other  deep 
well  pump  manufactured  in  the 
world. 


WRITB  FOR  CATALOGUE 
52  P 
SENT  FREE. 


THE  POMONA  DEEP  WELL,  PUMP  HEAD 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 


OUR  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
AGENTS  ARE 
PEASE— BUNDY-TAYL OR  CO. 
PORTERVILLE. 


possible  to  guess  that  within  a  very  short 
time  the  view  from  the  car  window  will 
be  of  fields  of  oats  or  barley,  or  of  pota- 
toes, onions,  beans,  or  other  crop  that  will 
far  surpass  in  annual  value  what  five 
years  ago  the  whole  value  of  the  land  was 
thought  to  be. 


GETTING  THE  WATER  DEEPER 
IN  THE  SOIL. 


H.  M.  May,  of  Riverside,  writes  of  his 
success  in  getting  water  deeper  into  the 
soil  by  using  dynamite  to  loosen  up  the 
lower  soil  in  his  orange  grove.    He  says: 

"For  years  we  have  been  giving  the 
trees  water  every  thirty  days  through  the 
summer  season  in  accordance  with  local 
usage  and  if  the  interval  between  irriga- 
tions extended  beyond  five  weeks  the  trees 
have  invariably  shown  their  lack  of  water 
by  curling  leaves. 

"After  'shooting  up'  the  grove  at  the 
rate  of  forty  half-stick  shots  per  acre,  I 
turned  on  the  water  for  a  regular  forty- 
eight  hour  run.  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  long  this  irrigation  would  suffice  be- 
cause of  the  much  deeper  penetration  of 
the  water  applied.  I  waited  nine  full 
weeks  and  turned  the  water  on  again  on 
September  20th,  more  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science than  of  necessity,  for  none  of  the 
trees  had  yet  begun  to  show  distress.  It 
looks  as  though  our  orchardists  could  save 
from  one  to  two  irrigation  a  year  by  an 
occasional  dynamiting  to  let  the  water 
down  to  a  level  from  which  it  can  less 
readily  escape  by  evaporation." 


BREEDING  STOCK  FROM  THE  EAST 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  live-stock  from  the  East.     Will  leave  the 

first  of  January  to  select  and  ship  the  same.  Have  already  orders  for: 

1  carlond  of  Registered  Holstein  cows.  2  carloads  of  Short-horn  bulls. 

2  Carloads  of  Grade  Holstein  cons.  1  carload  of  Short-horn  cows. 

Also  small  lot  of  Hereford*  and  Berkshire  hogs. 
I  will  make  personal  selection  of  each  animal  and  guarantee  best  care  in 
shipment. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  your  breeding  stock  for  1913.  Order  now 
and  get  carload  rates. 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  stock  c 


ommission 


521  Hearst  DIdg.,  San  Francisco. 


A  BUNCH  OF  DAIRY  SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


(Continued  From  Page  593.) 

much  corn  can  be  grown  to  the  acre,  and 
seed  bred  in  California  will  produce  a 
crop  equal  to  the  Middle  West  corn  belt. 
As  our  dairy  farms  must  be  either  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  a  long  damp 
season  is  experienced  or  irrigation  is  used, 
corn  can  be  grown  as  successfully  as  al- 
falfa and  not  half  of  the  water  is  required 
to  bring  this  crop  to  maturity.  Roots  are 
also  necessary  to  successful  dairying.  A 
rotation  system  of  crops  can  and  should 
be  adopted  on  every  dairy  farm  which 
has  access  to  a  water  supply.  By  so  do- 
ing, not  only  will  every  acre  be  utilized, 
but  one  will  have  a  farm  free  from  weeds 
and  foul  grasses;  also  purer  milk  and 
more  of  it.  Robert  Ness,  of  the  Province 
ot  Quebec,  Canada,  owns  a  dairy  farm 
where  no  alfalfa  is  grown,  only  clover, 
rye-grass  roots,  corn  and  permanent  pas- 
ture are  produced  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  herd.    On  these  crops  he  keeps  one 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.   Woodland,  Cal. 


and  one-half  cow  to  the  acre.  If  this  can 
be  done  in  a  country  with  seven  months 
of  winter,  it  can  and  will  be  done  under 
our  temperate  climate  and  on  our  fertile 
soils.  Mr.  Ness  told  the  writer  success  in 
dairying  is  not  how  much  milk  can  be 
produced  from  a  cow  in  one  week  or  one 
month,  but  the  great  fundamental  point 
is  how  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  good  cow 
and  keep  her  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 
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Economic  Aspect  of  Feeding  Hogs. 


To  the  Editor:  We  seem  to  be  tre- 
mendously held  up  on  feed  that  we  have 
to  buy.  I  cannot  see  any  profit  in  feed- 
ing middlings  to  hogs  at  $2.35  per  hun- 
dred, and  yet  it  seems  almost  necessary 
to  use  some  kind  of  mill  feed  to  mix  in 
our  skim  milk.  Alfalfa  hay,  milk  and 
pie  melons  do  not  seem  to  be  a  complete 
ration,  but  corn  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
crop  and  milo  and  other  similar  crops 
leave  the  land  in  very  bad  condition  as 
it  takes  several  years  to  get  rid  of  the 
stalks  and  roots  unless  one  burns  them, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  burning  any  growth 
that  my  soil  is  taxed  for  production. 

I  don 't  see  any  advertisers  of  mill  feeds 
in  the  Press,  but  must  find  some  way  to 
buy  in  larger  trade  centers  and  in  larger 
quantities. 

Subscriber. 

A.  L.  Bruce,  Stevinson. 

ANSWER  BY   W.   M.  CARRUTUERS. 

There  are  two  things  which  our  sub- 
scriber ought  to  take  into  consideration 
in  the  feeding  of  hogs  for  the  market, 
First,  their  appetite.  The  total  amount 
of  digestible  nutrients  needed  for  hogs 
or  rather  the  total  amount  that  they  can 
use  to  the  best  advantage  is  best  de- 
termined very  largely  by  the  hog's  appe- 
tite. A  hog  that  is  put  on  full  feed  will 
not  make  the  gains  in  live  weight  that  he 
would  if  he  were  fed  a  little  less  than  this 
quantity.  The  way  a  hog's  appetite  has 
been  developed  is  determined  by  the  way 
he  has  been  bred  and  by  his  ability  to 
use  digested  material.'  There  is  no  given 
amount  of  feed  that  will  determine  the 
same  results  from  two  separate  lots  of 
hogs,  in  fact,  under  certain  conditions, 
no  one  lot  will  eat  as  much  as  the  other 
under  any  consideration.  In  order  to  de- 
velop a  hog 's  appetite  he  should  never 
be  overfed;  if  once  he  is  overfed  he  will 
probably  never  again  eat  as  much  as  he 
would  if  this  had  not  happened.  A  bulky 
ration  fed  during  the  early  part  of  a 
hog's  life  will  increase  his  capacity  so 
"that  later  in  life  he  can  eat  more  than 
would  be  possible  if  he  received  only  con- 
centrated feeds  at  first.  If  too  much 
protein  is  fed  early  in  life  it  will  limit 
the  total  amount  of  feed  that  is  eaten  and 
therefore  allow  the  capacity  of  the  hog 
to  relatively  decrease.  The  influence  in- 
verted by  environment  upon  animals  is  of 
considerable  importance.  A  hog  will  be- 
have in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
under  which  he  is  kept.  If  hogs  are  al- 
lowed to  run  over  a  large  pasture,  such 
conditions  will  enable  them  to  eat  and 
digest  more  and  use  the  digested  material 
to  better  advantage  than  if  they  had  no 
exercise.  The  principal  means  by  which 
exercise  increases  the  development  of  the 
hog  is  that  it  increases  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  in  and  also  stimulates  the 
digestive  organs  to  better  action.  Pigs 
shut  up  in  close  quarters  and  not  having 
any  exercise  can't  take  in  the  oxygen  to 
expand  their  lungs,  therefore  they  cannot 
utilize  as  much  feed  as  they  could  under 
conditions  where  plenty  of  exercise  is  ob- 
tained. If  hogs  are  changed  from  lots 
where  they  have  had  considerable  exer- 
cise to  lots  where  they  do  not  have  so 
much,  their  feed  must  be  correspondingly 
reduced.  Other  conditions  of  environment 
also  necessitate  changes  in  rations.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  a  hog  is  subject  to  the 
environment  under  which  he  is  kept  and 
is  also  subject  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
habit  or  training.  If  a  hog  has  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  taking  considerable 
exercise  he  will  be  a  much  better  hog 
than  if  he  is  trained  to  keep  quiet.  This, 
of  course,  is  more  important  during  early 
life  than  during  the  fattening  stage. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  even  a  fatten- 
ing hog  will  do  better  with  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise.    If  these  few  facts 


can  be  considered  by  our  subscriber  it 
will  help  to  govern  the  manner  in  which 
his  hogs  should  be  fed.  He  says  middlings 
cost  him  $47  per  ton,  which  is  surely  a 
very  high  price  considering  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  is  quoting  them  from  thirty- 
three  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton.  The 
same  prices,  no  doubt,  prevails  at  Stock- 
ton and  it  surely  does  not  cost  twelve  dol- 
lars per  ton  to  ship  from  there  to  Steven- 
son Colon}'.  It  is  quite  true  that  some- 
thing should  be  used  along  with  the  skim 
milk  and  alfalfa  to  fatten  his  hogs.  The 
conditions  under  which  these  hogs  are  to 
be  fattened,  not  being  known  to  the 
writer,  it  would  be  well  to  state  here  that 
when  feeding  green  alfalfa  hay  it  should 
be  put  in  a  dry  place  and  so  fed  that  the 
hogs  can't  waste  it  and  as  far  away  from 
the  sleeping  quarters  as  possible.  If  the 
feeding  of  this  alfalfa  hay  is  carefully 
and  properly  attended  to,  it  will  only  take 
half  as  much  middlings  to  get  these  hogs 
ready  for  the  market  than  it  would  if 
they  did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  hay 
fed.  In  feeding  middlings  with  skim 
milk,  the  morning  meal  should  be  fixed 
the  night  before  and  the  night  meal  fixed 
the  previous  morning,  in  so  doing  it  will 
allow  the  middlings  to  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  the  milk  so  it  can  be  fed  in 
the  form  of  a  dough,  a  much  better  way 
than  most  feeders  do.  As  a  rule  the  pigs 
are  fed  when  the  milk  comes  home  from 
the  factory,  the  middlings  are  put  in  the 
trough,  the  milk  poured  over  the  top  of 
them  and  fed  in  the  form  of  a  slop.  This 
kind  of  feeding  will  never  pay,  half  the 
hogs  get  too  much  while  the  others  do  not 
get  enough.  If  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
dough  the  feed  can  be  distributed  around 
so  that  each  hog  gets  his  share.  When 
feeding  in  this  manner,  if  it  is  easier  to 
have  this  feed  sour  rather  than  sweet,  be 
sure  that  it  is  always  sour  at  all  times 
and  never  fed  sweet,  because  such  a  change 
will  often  throw  hogs  off  their  feed  and 
take  several  days  to  get  them  back  on 
again.  If  our  subscriber  has  lots  of  mel- 
lons,  punpkins,  roots,  etc.,  around  him  it 
might  be  well  to  cook  this  feed  for  his 
hogs  mixed  with  barley,  but  the  barley 
must  be  thoroughly  soaked  up  to  get  the 
full  good  out  of  it.  This  feed  will  make 
a  good  ration  along  with  hay  and  skim 
milk,  but  if  our  friend  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  cooking  it  might  be  just  as  well 
to  leave  it  alone  as  often  cooked  ingredi- 
ents are  not  as  easily  digested  as  when 
not  cooked.  Our  experimental  stations 
have  demonstrated  again  and  again  that 
hogs  will  do  just  as  well  with  uncooked 
food  as  they  would  with  cooked.  Where 
stalks  and  roots  are  on  a  field  and  the 
owner  does  not  want  to  burn  them  up,  it 
would  be  well  to  put  a  cutter  in  the  field 
to  mash  them  up  and  then  plow  the  stuff 
under.  If  this  is  too  much  trouble  then 
burn  the  field  clean  because  the  stalks, 
etc.,  will  cause  more  damage  the  follow- 
ing year  when  cultivation  is  in  process 
than  it  ever  will  pay  as  a  fertilizer. 


OREGON  WOOL  GROWERS. 


The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  Vale,  Ore.,  January  3  and  4,  1913. 
It  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
meetings  since  the  founding  of  the  associa- 
tion. Prominent  speakers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  present  in- 
cluding Hon.  Frank  Gooding,  president 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion.   Secretary  J.  G.  Hoke  writes: 

' '  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
wool  growing  industry  of  Oregon  have 
problems  of  so  vast  importance  con- 
fronted the  wool  growers  and  it  behooves 
every  man  in  any  manner  interested  in  the 
sheep  industry  to  be  present  and  assist  in 
their  solution." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cherl- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  '  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  CaL 


WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


WANTED 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.    Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 

Cal. 


APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
lv  Bananas.    J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 

Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.    VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY.  Santa 

Rosn.  Cal. 


IRIS — New  descriptive  Price  List  now 
ready.  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 12-foot  windmill  and  30-foot 
steel  tower  for  same;  all  In  good  order; 
recently  purchased;  reason  for  sale,  not 
enough  wind;  price  right.  LEONARD 
COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— PUMPING  PLANT— 20-h.  p. 
engine,  8-inch  centrifugal  pump  and  fit- 
tings. A  good  buy.  CONELAND  WATER 
COMPANY.  Las  Mollnos,  Cal. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE — Free  from 
noxious  seeds.  Address  V.  A.  PETERSON, 
Blacks,  Cal. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 
With  a  simple  and  perfect  machine,  saving 
80  cents  on  every  dollar  you  pay  out  for 
rope;  30  halters  can  be  made  from  one  ball 
of  binder  twine  costing  40  cents;  150  feet 
of  hay  rope  can  be  made  from  three  balls 
of  twine  costing  $1.25.  Retail  price  $4.25. 
Sent  prepaid. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.0n  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,   Rebuilt  and   Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot. .  .$65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8 -H  P.  Samson  (new  model) .  .150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  260.00 

2— r25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor.  • 
MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a   full   line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  cail  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St..  San  Francisco. 


ARIZONA  COUNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Big  opportunities  In  Maricopa  county, 
Arizona.  Government  reports  tell  of  rich 
soil  twelve  to  sixty  feet  deep.  90,000  acres 
uncultivated  irrigatable  land  now  open  to 
settlers.  This  land  will  grow  alfalfa, 
wheat,  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  deciduous 
fruits,  grapes,  etc.  600,000  acre  feet  of 
water  stored  In  the  Roosevelt  dam  ready 
to  irrigate  with.  Phoenix  Is  growing  rap- 
Idly.  So  Is  Mesa,  Tempe,  Glendale  and 
Chandler.  The  Buckeye  valley  also  pays 
special  attention  to  alfalfa,  seed,  stock 
raising  and  honey.  Good  schools.  For 
literature  and  full  particulars,  address 
VERNON  L.  CLARK,  Immigration  Com- 
missioner, Dept.  2,  403  Fleming  Block, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


FARMS  WANTED — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  "ranch  superin- 
tendent or  foreman,  by  good  farmer.  Have 
been  very  successful  in  growing  grain 
alfalfa  and  stock  of  all  kinds;  able  to 
handle  men  as  well  as  stock  and  farm 
machinery.  Sober  and  honest.  References 
furnished.  Address  Box  101,  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Jan.  1  as  super- 
intendent or  foreman  on  ranch  that  has 
a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins.  Eight 
years  with  pure-bred  stock.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell Agricultural  College  training,  under- 
stands feeding  and  testing  cows  for  A.  R. 
O.  records.  Best  of  references.  Box  50. 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

 LAND  FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres  fine  level  land,  will 
grow  anything;  excellent  neighborhood, 
good  buildings,  near  S.  P.  depot,  school, 
general  store,  macadamized  road;  price 
$8,500;  owner  leaving.  Address  Lock  Box 
34,  Clements,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

This  Little 
fastrumerrf 
makes  i 
the 

Deaf  Hear 

This  wonderful  little  invention  enables 
the  deaf  to  hear  perfectly  conversations  of 
ordinary  tone.  One  of  its  chief  distinctive 
qualities  is  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  user.  It  will  meet 
any  demand — for  parlor,  office,  church, 
theater  or  lecture  hall  use.  The  Acoustlcon 
can  be  conveniently  and  inconspicuously 
worn,  and  is  sold  under  a  ten-year  guar- 
antee bond.  Sent  anywhere  on  five  days 
free  trial.  Cut  this  out  now  while  It  is  be- 
fore you.  Manufactured  in  Jamaica,  Long 
Island.  General  Acoustic  Co.,  558  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1  Dimes 

I)  are 

|  growing 

into 

dollars 


Soil 
Works 
While 

You  Sleej? 


READ 

Then  Mail  This  Coupon 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co.. 
412  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  informa- 
tion telling  me  how  I  can  make  my  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  on  your  Little  Farms  and 
have  10  years  to  pay  for  the  land  while  using  it. 
The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 


Na 
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Address  


December  14,  1912 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Feeding  Sorghum  Grains. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Preas. 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Prop., 

Breeder  of 

SHORT  ■  HORN  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

OFFERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1912 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 
LOT  OF  PURE-BRED  AND 
REGISTERED  RAMS,  YEAR- 
LINGS AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


"Hillcrest  Lsd"— First  Prize  Ram  at  State  Fair.!!  1 19. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  in  nse  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x0%,  600  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


II.  M.  Cottrell,  formerly  with  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  and  more  recently 
agricultural  promoter  and  expert  for  one 
of  the  southern  overland  railways,  reviews 
the  use  of  sorghum  grains  for  stock.  He 
speaks  directly  of  milo,  which  is  only  one 
of  the  sorghums,  and  his  remarks  apply 
also  to  kaffir  or  the  old  d'houra  or  to  any 
other  of  the  large  seeded  sorghums  which 
are  affectionately  called  "gyp  corn"  by 
Sacramento  Valley  growers.    He  says: 

Milo  maize  and  kaffir  corn  have  nearly 
the  same  composition  as  corn,  like  feeding 
qualities,  and  can  be  used  with  profit  for 
the  feeding  of  every  class  of  farm  animals 
to  which  corn  is  fed.  Horses  doing  heavy 
farm  work  should  be  given  three  feeds  of 
milo  a  day.  It  is  usually  fed  in  the  head, 
with  one-half  more  heads  than  would  be 
given  ears  of  corn.  Most  teamsters  pre- 
fer to  feed  milo  in  the  head,  cutting  the 
main  stem  off  close  up.  The  main  stem 
of  the  head  and  the  many  little  stems  to 
which  the  seeds  are  attached  force  the 
horse  to  do  a  large  amount  of  chewing 
before  the  grain  can  be  swallowed  and  this 
mastication  grinds  the  grain  and  mixes  it 
with  the  saliva,  increasing  the  proportion 
digested.  The  seeds  are  small  and  when 
the  threshed  grain  is  fed  to  the  horses  it 
is  chewed  very  little  and  much  of  its 
passes  through  undigested. 

Ground  milo  makes  good  horse  feed. 
Horses  and  mules  have  stood  well  hard 
work  all  summer,  such  as  breaking  prairie, 
with  no  grain  but  milo.  Colts  and  horses 
not  working  may  be  fed  milo  fodder  just 
as  it  is  cured,  stalks  and  heads.  Kaffir 
corn  or  early  amber  sorghum,  planted 
in  rows  rather  thickly  and  cut  when  in 
bloom  with  a  binder,  makes  good  hay  for 
horses  with  the  milo  heads  for  grain  feed. 

When  fattening  cattle  are  first  put  on 
feed  they  may  be  given  milo  fodder,  stalks 
and  heads  together,  the  crop  cut  with  a 
binder  and  kept  in  the  shock  until  cured, 
or  it  can  be  fed  as  it  stands  in  the  field. 
After  thirty  days  of  such  feeding  the 
waste  becomes  too  great  and  it  will  pay 
to  snap  the  heads  from  the  stalks  and 
feed  them  in  grain  boxes  the  same  as  ear 
corn.  For  the  final  feeding,  after  the 
steers  have  become  fairly  fat,  it  will  pay 
to  grind  milo.  The  heads  may  be  ground 
without  threshing,  the  small  stems  to 
which  the  seeds  are  fastened  forming  a 
ground  roughage,  or  the  heads  may  be 
threshed  and  the  clear  grain  ground. 

The  best  laxative  feed  to  give  cattle 
fattening  on  milo  is  green  cured  alfalfa 
hay  cut  to  retain  most  of  the  leaves. 
Sorghum  cut  in  bloom  stock  beets  and 
stock  melons  are  good  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  fattening 
period,  the  cattle  should  have  some  alfalfa 
hay  or  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal  with  the 
milo. 

Milo  takes  the  place  of  corn  in  feed- 
ing dairy  cows.  An  economical  way  is  to 
snap  the  heads  from  the  stalks  and  feed 
them  whole.  The  cow  has  to  chew  a  head 
a  considerable  time  before  she  is  satisfied 
to  swallow  it  and  the  more  she  chews  it 
the  better  it  will  digest.  The  whole  heads 
may  be  ground  without  threshing,  or  the 
threshed  grain  *may  be  ground.  It  does 
not  pay  to  feed  the  unground  threshed 
seed,  as  the  cow  chews  the  small  seeds 
but  very  little  and  a  large  proportion 
passes  into  the  manure  undigested.  As 
with  other  cattle  laxative  feeds  should  be 
given  the  dairy  cows  and  of  course  milo 
and  alfalfa  hay  make  a  good  combination 
for  producing  a  good  flow  of  milk  cheaply. 
Many  settlers  let  their  cows  become  very 
thin  while  dry  during  the  winter.  When 
the  cows  are  emaciated  at  calving  time 
the  milk  yield  is  reduced  throughout  the 
summer,  no  matter  how  good  the  summer 
feed.  Dry  cows  kept  in  good  flesh  with 
milo  will  yield,  after  calving,  much  more 
milk  throughout  the  season. 


When  milk  is  skimmed  before  being  fed 
to  a  calf,  the  fat  is  removed  and  some 
cheaper  material'  must  be  substituted, 
which,  when  eaten,  will  perform  the  same 
service  in  the  calf's  body  as  would  the  fat 
in  the  cream.  The  cheapest  substitute  for 
fat  is  some  grain  rich  in  starch,  as  starch, 
after  being  digested,  performs  the  same 
duty  in  the  body  as  fat,  a  much  greater 
quantity,  however,  being  required.  Milo, 
ground;  is  an  ideal  grain  feed  for  calves 
having  skim  milk.  It  not  only  supplies 
the  food  material  necessary  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cream,  but  it  is  mildly  consti- 
pating, and,  properly  fed,  overcomes  the 
tendency  of  the  skim  milk  to  cause  scours. 
The  ground  milo  should  never  be  mixed 
with  the  milk,  but  should  be  fed  imme- 
diately after  the  calf  has  finished  drinking 
the  skim  milk.  When  mixed  with  the 
skim  milk  the  ground  milo  is  bolted,  being 
chewed  little  or  not  at  all.  It  remains 
undigested  and  has  an  irritating  effect  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  often  produc- 
ing severe  scouring  which  leads  to  other 
disorders  that  may  result  in  permanent 
injury  to  the  animal. 


MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  BAD 
COWS. 


F.  H.  Scribner  of  Wisconsin  gives  the 
Jersey  Bulletin  this  outline  of  an  official 
determination  of  how  bad  some  cows  are: 
The  cow  testing  demonstration  held  at 
the  International  Dairy  Show,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  October  22-31,  gave  the  result 
that  such  demonstrations  usually  bring 
out,  that  the  unprofitable  cow  is  every- 
where in  evidence. 

Ten  cows  were  secured  for  this  work, 
representing  the  blood  of  three  different 
breeds,  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Brown  Swiss. 
Ail  were  fed  a  good,  liberal  ration  con- 
sisting of  timothy  hay,  ground  alfalfa, 
ground  oats,  bran,  oil  meal  and  brewers' 
grains.  The  ration  ran  a  little  narrow,  or 
about  one  pound  protein  to  six  pounds 
carbohydrates — a  good  milk  producing 
ration  costing  about  twenty-three  cents  a 
day  for  feed.  All  the  cows  were  fed 
alike  except  Nos.  4  and  5,  which  could  not 
stand  quite  as  heavy  a  ration  as  the  rest. 
All  the  cows  gained  on  their  milk  flow 
except  No.  2,  which  was  the  most  un- 
profitable cow  in  the  herd,  losing  on  an 
average  of  five  cents  per  day  less  than 
the  cost  of  feed,  and  only  returning 
seventy-eight  cents  for  a  dollars'  worth 
of  feed.  No.  5  was  the  most  profitable 
cow,  making  on  an  average  thirty  cents  a 
day  profit  above  the  cost  of  feed,  and  re- 
turned $2.45  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
feed.  Nos.  1,  3  and  6  made  a  very  small 
profit  of  about  three  cents  each  day,  so 
that  if  a  man  did  much  letter  writing  one 
cow  would  barely  cover  the  expense  of  a 
letter.  Nos.  4,  7,  9  and  10  were  good 
average  moneymakers,  giving  around  the 
two-dollar  mark  for  each  dollar's  worth  of 
feed.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  6  averaged  a 
profit  of  one  cent  each  a  day.  Nos.  4,  5, 
7,  8,  9  and  10  averaged  eighteen  cents 
profit  each  day,  or  eighteen  times  as  much 
as  the  former.  It  took  forty  cents  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter  from  No.  2  and  about 
$1.35  to  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk, 
while  No.  5  made  butter  for  eleven  cents 
per  pound,  and  milk  for  fifty-nine  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds.  Four  cows  like 
No.  5  would  make  more  net  profit  than  the 
whole  ten. 

These  are  the  facts  that  the  cow  test- 
ing associations  are  bringing  out,  and  the 
tester  leaves  all  these  facts  with  each 
farmer,  so  that  he  can  absolutely  know 
each  cow.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  like  begets 
like,  and  that  these  good  qualities  are 
transmitted,  would  it  not  be  a  profitable 
investment  to  try  and  find  out  what  each 
cow  doest 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  ML  CHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.     Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
\diren  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Rreeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQ.UIRREUS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAtJFFER, 
Offices   624  CaUfornia  St.,   San  Franolaco. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 
310  12tb  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


A-l  Grade  Second-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Beat  Quality.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Get  our 
prices  before  baying.  They  will  interest 
yon. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
820  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Poultry  Hints  for  the  Season. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Every  poultry  journal  one  picks  up  has 
more  or  less  inquiries  about  winter  eggs. 
Everybody  and  his  aunt  wants  winter 
eggs,  that  is  only  natural,  both  producer 
and  consumer  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
namely  that  fresh  eggs  in  winter  are  a 
good  thing  to  have.  I  had  a  neighbor  that 
kept  hens,  and  in  order  to  show  the  other 
folks  in  the  neighborhood  that  his  hens 
laid  in  winter,  he  always  spilled  a  little 
egg  on  his  shirt  front  or  vest  and  left  it 
until  he  had  been  the  '  rounds  so  that 
everybody  knew  when  Bob  had  had  eggs 
for  breakfast.  But  of  course  that  did  not 
make  the  hens  lay  any  better,  hens  have 
some  little  horse  sense  anyway  and  know 
better  than  to  put  themselves  out  to 
furnish  eggs  just  to  make  a  display  on 
vest  or  shirt  fronts. 

But  it  shows  the  almost  universal  crav- 
ing humanity  has  for  any  article  of  food 
that  is  scarce.  In  summer  time,  when  eggs 
are  really  cheap  and  a  far  more  fitting 
food  than  flesh  meat  the  average  family 
does  not  use  near  enough  of  them.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  get  winter  eggs  than 
to  feed  good  wholesome  food  and  plenty 
of  it  and  give  fresh  drawn  water  to  drink. 
So  many  people  feed  by  weight  and  meas- 
ure, and  there  is  just  one  thing  these 
people  forget,  and  that  is,  to  allow  some 
extra  for  the  cold  or  rainy  weather  in 
winter. 

How  to  Get  Winter  Eggs. — It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  either  hens  or  pullets 
will  lay  in  the  winter  on  the  same  amount 
of  feed  that  they  will  during  spring  and 
summer.  For  one  thing  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  natural  for  hens  to  lay  in 
winter,  true  we  have  almost  weaned  our 
domestic  fowls  of  all  natural  habits  but 
some  of  them  die  hard  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  The  best  winter  layers  are  those 
pullets  that  are  hatched  from  the  hens 
that  lay  the  longest  before  molting. 

When  we  have  a  few  hens  that  seem  to 
hang  on  and  refuse  to  molt,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  make  them  shed  by  starving  or  any 
other  unnatural  methods  we  should  hatch 
every  egg  and  go  to  some  little  extra 
trouble  to  raise  them.  It  matters  very 
little  what  the  breed  may  be  provided  they 
are  good  layers  and  lay  late  in  the  sea- 
son. It  is  just  as  easy  to  breed  a  strain 
of  good  winter  layers  as  any  thing  else. 
All  that  is  required  is  patience  and  perse- 
verence,  because  it  is  not  accomplished  in 
one  season  nor  two,  but  in  three  or  four 
seasons  you  can  have  a  strain  of  chickens 
that  will  almost  turn  winter  into  summer. 

I  have  a  few  of  that  kind  that  I  have 
been  experimenting  with,  some  of  them 
are  three  years  old  and  they  are  laying 
to  beat  the  band  now,  molted  in  early  fall 
and  started  in  on  winter  egg  laying  at  the 
time  when  eggs  commenced  to  climb. 
These  hens  were  hatched  from  one  or  two 
hen's  eggs  that  were  very  late  at  molting 
and  I  am  hatching  some  of  their  eggs 
under  bantams.  Buff  cochin  bantams  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  as  utility  incu- 
bators and  brooders  on  a  small  scale.  And 
if  you  use  enough  of  them  you  can  hatch 
quite  a  number  of  chicks  with  them  and 
at  a  minimum  of  trouble.  A  great  many 
people  do  not  know  the  half  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  cochin  bantams,  all  colors 
are  good,  not  merely  one.  Mine  keep  us 
in  eggs  all  winter,  so  far  I  use  nothing  but 
bantam  eggs  and  the  little  things  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  anything  else  I  feed. 
And  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  pets  to  feed  and  some 
are  worth  much  more  in  money  value  than 
the  bantams,  but  none  are  so  cute  and 
interesting. 

Culling  the  Flock. — To  return  to  the 
winter  egg,  there  is  another  thing  io  re- 


member and  that  is  to  cull  out  all  the 
poor  layers.  Don't  be  feeding  a  lot  of 
deadheads,  and  watching  for  the  eggs 
that  never  come.  After  you  have  culled 
and  gotten  a  lot  of  likely  layers  together 
don't  be  afraid  to  allow  a  little  extra  feed 
and  if  grain  and  green  feed  does  not  start 
them  try  a  little  more  meat.  Anyone  that 
lives  near  a  slaughter  shop  can  get  a 
sheep's  pluck  or  some  cheap  animal  food 
that  when  cooked  will  be  a  great  relish 
for  the  poultry.  On  the  farm  at  hog  kill- 
ing time  all  the  blood  should  be  saved  and 
any  scraps  that  can  be  given  to  the  fowls 
should  be  cooked  while  sweet  and  fresh 
and  fed  a  little  at  a  time.  Don't  spend 
money  on  condiments  and  nostrums '  that 
are  not  necessary  to  the  fowl  at  all. 

There  are  so  many  tempting  baits 
offered  as  egg  fetchers  that  it  requires  a 
stoic  to  resist  trying  them  out.  And  mind 
I  am  not  condeming  all  poultry  condition 
powders  and  tonics  only  so  far  that  as  a 
food  they  are  not  what  they  seem.  The  true 
function  of  a  condition  powder  is  to  tone 
up  the  animal,  increase  the  appetite,  etc. 
Now  there  is  where  the  average  feeder 
gets  befogged,  he  expects  the  condiment 
to  take  the  place  of  food,  consequently 
instead  of  increasing  the  quantity  to  fit 
the  increased  appetite,  he  decreases  it  and 
the  last  state  of  his  hens  is  worse  than  the 
first,  so  unless  a  person  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  drugs  in  condition 
powders  and  knows  how  to  feed  to  get  the 
best  results  from  it  he  had  far  better  leave 
them  out  of  his  chicken  diet. 

Winter  Quarters.- — There  is  still  an- 
other feature  in  the  winter  egg  problem 
that  will  stand"  repeating,  that  is  the 
scratching  shed  with  plenty  of  Mtter  pro- 
vided. Where  alfalfa  hay  can  be  had  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  scratching 
line,  the  hens  will  eat  every  leaf  and  a 
great  many  of  the  steins.  Now  too  much 
straw  in  a  chicken  crop  will  sometimes 
cause  crop  bind,  but  that  is  never  the  case 
with  alfalfa  because  the  fowls  digest  it  as 
quickly  as  any  other  food. 

Leghorn  fowls  are  easily  chilled  through 
the  feet;  cold,  wet  ground  affects  them 
quicker  than  it  does  any  of  the  large 
breeds  and  that  is  why  so  many  leghorn 
pullets  fail  to  produce  eggs  in  winter  when 
according  to  the  owner's  calculations  they 
should  be  shelling  out  the  goods  C.  O.  D. 
Let  that  man  fix  his  fowls  up  a  good  rain- 
tight shed  and  put  about  six  or  eight  inches 
of  alfalfa  or  good  straw  in  which  to  throw 
his  grain,  then  his  hens  will  respond  and 
give  him  the  eggs.  All  this  has  been 
thrashed  out  before  in  these  columns,  but 
of  course  new  readers  are  joining  the 
family  all  the  time  and  they  have  a  right 
to  hear  of  anything  that  will  benefit  them. 

One  op  those  "Good  Things." — Talking 
of  eggs,  the  latest  idea,  according  to  an 
eastern  advertiser  who  has  invested  con- 
siderable cash  in  space,  to  tell  us  benighted 
people  in  the  "wild  and  wooly  West"  how 
to  get  rich  quick.  This  philanthropist 
says  you  can  produce  eggs  at  seven  cents 
a  dozen  by  his  system.  And  bless  your 
heart  you  don 't  have  to  work  at  all  like 
the  fool  writer  of  these  pages  tells  you  to. 
It's  awfully  easy,  something  like  "push 
the  button  and  we  do  the  rest." 

But  I  just  know  all  you  lazy  chicken 
men,  mind  I  don 't  include  the  women,  are 
waiting,  breathless,  to  learn  the  trick. 
So  hear  it  is:  the  first  act  is  to  dig  down 
in  your  old  jeans,  and  rake  up  enough  to 
buy  a  laying  house  this  genius  has  devised 
for  your  benefit.  He  ships  it  to  you 
knocked  down  and  crated  cheaper  than  you 
could  build  it.  See  how  kind  he  is.  You 
only  need  a  back  yard  to  set  it  up  in  if 
you  buy  it  and  his  effective  advertisement 
sees  to  that.  Then  after  setting  it  up  you 
look  around  for  some  fowls  to  fill  it,  any 
old  fifty  cent  hens  will  do,  and  you  go 


50,000  POUNDS  OF  DRESSED  TURKEYS 
WANTED  FOR  CASH! 

For  the  best  results  ship  your  Dressed  nnd  ■•  Turkeys  and  Live  Chlekens 
to  us  on  consignment,  or  let  us  know  Immediately  w hut  you  will  sell  us  your 
eholce  Dressed  Turkeys  for  delivered  in  San  Frnjiclsco,  for  spot  cash. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer  immediately. 

Mark  and  consign  your  shipments  direct  to  us. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Established  1876. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less 
than  30  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  75%  fertility 
guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
— well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 
ers. 

IMO  CULLS 


Pens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Buff  and  White  Orpingtons— White 

Wyandottes — Rhode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 

$12  per  dozen. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 

ready  to  roost  at  $7.50  per  dozen. 

UTILITY  STOCK 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  or 
write  uf,  tending 
hit  name. 


"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


^/  UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


POULTRY  AS  A  SIDE  PRODUCT 

The  ease  with  which  poultry  Ik  rained  ninken  It  desirable  In  addition  to 
fruit-raising  or  whatever  farm  work  you  are  pursuing.  If  you  start  right  and 
eontlnne  right  you  will  end  right.  You  will  wind  up  the  season  with  a  good 
profit  to  your  eredit. 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD  nnd  (III  I.SOX'S  EGG  FOOD  will  go  n  long  nay 
toward  putting  you  on  the  right  course  nnd  keeping  you  there. 

OCK  BOOKLET  "CHICKENS"  TELLS  THE  STORY.    MAILED  FREE. 

It  contains  Interesting  chapters  on  every  phase  of  the  poultry  business. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY 

Pctalnma,  California. 


Begin  this  Hatching  Season  RIGHT 

FEED  THE  BABY  CHICKS  

Croley's  p«y  mixed  infant  Chick  Feed 

LIKE  ALL  THE  CROLEY  PRODUCTS-"  THE  BEST  THAT'S  MADE" 

Accept  no  substitute  from  your  dealer. 

Manufactured  at  JffE  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  IflC. 


the  home  of 


631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 
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POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  both 
young  and  mature  stock  for  sale  from 
the  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure-bred 
turkeys  In  the  world.  Flock  headed  by 
"International  Tom",  greatest  prtze- 
winnlng  turkey  In  the  world.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  flock  I  am 
making  special  low  prices.  Buy  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Duttbernd,  Petaluma. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  In  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 

FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, LIvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


BARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera, 
Cal. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co..  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


S.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.   WHITE    LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock   is   thoroughbred   and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 

J.    It.    HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Arenberg  Brooder  Stove 

and  1700  sleeping  chicks.  Write  for  de- 
serlptlve  eireular. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

Riverside,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  with  lA  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.     No  crowding,  pil 
ing  up,  sweating  or  chilling.    Automatic  cil  and  heat 
control  perfect.   Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY.  Petaluma,  Calif. 


ahead  and  manufacture  eggs  at  seven 
cents  a  dozen,  sell  them  at  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty,  and  presto,  you  get  rich 
quick.  On  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
printed  directions  telling  you  just  how  to 
stir  up  the  feed;  clean  the  house,  ditto. 
Have  a  few  good  pullets  among  the  hens, 
says  this  genius,  and  you'll  get  the  eggs. 

' '  All  this  is  good  for  the  poultry  game, ' ' 
says  the  editor  of  the  journal  we  find  the 
ad  in,  but  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him, 
instead  of  being  good  for  the  poultry  game 
it  is  a  great  backset  to  it,  besides  robbing 
many  people  who  can  ill  afford  to  spend 
the  money  for  something  that  is  entirely 
useless  to  them. 

Will  anybody  be  foolish  enough  to  buy? 
Surely  they  will,  the  world  is  full  of  peo- 
ple anxious  to  better  their  conditions  in 
life  and  credulous  enough  to  have  faith  in 
black  and  white  printed  in  a  respectable 
poultry  journal  and  they  will  buy.  I  know 
a  man  well  that  sent  east  for  a  Philo  coop, 
he  wanted  to  have  the  genuine  thing,  and 
he  got  it.  Cost  him  more  for  freight  than 
he  could  have  built  several  good  poultry 
houses  for,  but  land  sakes  they  would  not 
have  been  genuine  Philo  coops  you  see. 
This  man  finally  sold  both  chickens  and 
coop  for  a  song  but  you  will  not,  Philo 
got  his  price. 

This  is  a  funny  old  world  and  we  are  in 
it  to  get  experience,  sometimes  we  get  ex- 
perience that  costs  money  but  we  are  so 
constituted  that  it  requires  financial  losses 
to  affect  us.  Do  I  expect  anybody  to  save 
their  dollars  from  reading  this  la3t  and 
newest  scheme  to  rob  the  people?  Hardly; 
and  yet,  if  it  only  saves  one  hard  working 
man  or  woman  from  being  imposed  on  I 
am  satisfied. 

Hens  Teeth. — "Your  composition  as  a 
whole,"  said  the  professor  of  literature, 
"deserves  a  great  deal  of  praise,  but  I 
must  object  to  the  expression,  'as  fine  as 
hens  teeth';  it  is  not  merely  uncouth,  but 
also  suggestive  of  nature  faking;  for  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  hens  teeth  do  not 
exist."  "I  don't  see  why  they  don't  ex- 
ist," muttered  the  composer;  "don't 
combs  have  teeth,  and  don't  hens  have 
combs?" 


ESSAY  ON  EGGS. 


"An  egg,"  explains  an  admirable  essay- 
ist down  in  Kansas,  "is  composed  of  four 
parts— the  shell,  the  yolk,  the  white,  and 
the  price.  The  shell  is  very  fragile  like 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  can 
be  broken  without  an  effort.  The  price 
is  the  biggest  part  of  the  egg  and  its 
greatest  protection.  The  price  alone  has 
saved  millions  of  innocent  young  eggs 
from  being  boiled  and  eaten.  Eggs  are 
very  delicate  and  spoil  very  quickly. 
When  an  egg  spoils  it  pus  its  whole  heart 
into  the  performance.  One  can  tell  a 
spoiled  egg  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen,  and 
with  one's  eyes  shut  at  that,  if  the  wind 
is  in  the  right  direction.  There  was  a 
time  when  everyone  ate  fresh  eggs  in 
summer  and  went  without  in  winter. 
Nowadays,  however,  business  methods 
have  led  men  to  buy  all  the  fresh  eggs  in 
summer  and  store  them  until  winter, 
when  they  have  acquired  a  rich  russet 
flavor." — Chicago  Live  Stock  World. 


SUPERIOR   VALUE    OF  FRESH 
MANURE. 


It  is  particularly  interesting  in  a  country 
like  California,  where  rotting  down  stable 
manure  with  the  proper  amount  of  mois- 
ture is  naturally  difficult,  to  find  a  demon- 
stration of  the  superior  value  of  fresh 
manure  and  incidentally  of  the  value  of 
manure  kept  fresh  by  rapid  drying  which 
prevents  fermentation. 

Prof.  Andrew  Boss,  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College,  works  the  thing  out 
in  this  way : 

Most  people  have  an  idea  that  rotted 
manure  is  a  much  more  valuable  fertil- 


izer than  manure  fresh  from  the  barns 
or  yards.  This  idea  prevails  because  of 
the  heavy,  compact  nature  of  the  rotted 
manure.  The  value  of  manure  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  various  elements 
of  fertility  contained  therein.  These  ele- 
ments are  mainly  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  They  are  usually  figured 
at  15c,  6c  and  5c  per  pound  respectively. 
On  this  basis  a  ton  of  fresh  barnyard 
manure  is  worth  $1.98.  A  ton  of  rotted 
manure  is  worth  $2.04  or  only  6c  more. 
When  the  fact  is  considered  that  it  takes 
nearly  two  tons  of  fresh  barnyard  manure 
to  make  one  ton  of  rotted  manure,  owing 
to  the  loss  from  evaporation  and  leaching, 
it  can  be  seen  that  much  of  the  fertilizing 
matter  originally  contained  is  lost  in  the 
rotting  process. 

In  Bulletin  No.  122,  the  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  reports  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  experi- 
mental use  of  fresh  and  rotted  manure. 
Both  were  used  on  the  corn  and  wheat 
crops,  in  comparison  with  unmanured  land. 
The  yield  of  corn  on  unmanured  land  was 
38.1  bushels  per  acre.  On  land  dressed 
with  rotted  manure,  a  yield  of  65.1  bushels 
was  secured,  and  where  fresh  manure  was 
applied  the  yield  was  70.7  bushels  per 
acre.  The  increased  yield  of  corn  from 
the  use  of  rotted  manure  was  27.6  bushels, 
and  from  the  use  of  fresh  manure,  32.6 
bushels,  an  increase  of  five  bushels  per 
acre  in  favor  of  fresh  manure. 

On  the  wheat  crop  the  effect  was  similar, 
though  not  so  marked.  On  the  unmanured 
land,  the  wheat  yielded  16.1  bushels  per 
acre;  where  rotted  manure  was  used,  19.1 
bushels;  and  on  the  land  dressed  with 
fresh  manure,  19.7  bushels  per  acre  were 
secured.  The  increase  in  favor  of  the 
fresh  manure  is  only  .6  bushels  per  acre 
on  the  wheat  crop. 

While  the  increased  returns  are  com- 
paratively small  in  both  cases,  it  illus- 
trates clearly  the  fact  that  fresh  manure 
is  at  least  as  good  as  the  rotted  manure, 
and  for  some  crops  even  better.  The  pre- 
vention of  loss  by  leaching  and  in  the  rot- 
ting process  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
the  saving  in  labor  by  applying  manure 
fresh  from  the  barns  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  should  not  be  understood 
that  the  coarse,  fresh  barnyard  manure 
is  adapted  to  all  crops.  It  would  not  be 
suitable  for  certain  forms  of  garden  and 
vegetable  crops,  and  even  for  the  small 
grains,  on  light  soil,  it  probably  would 
not  give  as  good  results  as  the  rotted 
manure. 

Where  manure  is  applied  as  it  should 
be,  however,  on  the  grass  land,  or  just 
ahead  of  the  corn  crop  in  rotation,  the 
coarse,  fresh  manure  is  better  adapted  to 
the  succeeding  crop  than  the  rotted  ma- 
nure. The  heat,  and  the  effect  of  the 
acids  developed  in  the  process  of  decom- 


position, aid  greatly  in  liberating 
food,  and  result  in  greater  crop  yields. 

Some  objections  may  be  made  on  the 
score  that  weed  seeds  or  possibly  plant 
diseases  are  spread  with  the  unrotted  ma- 
nure. Where  applied  as  suggested  above, 
however,  at  the  proper  place  in  rotation, 
neither  the  weeds  nor  the  plant  diseases 
resulting  therefrom  will  be  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 


Get  More 
Eggs 


Feed  your  hens  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
in  profit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  F  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


TtTv 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches:  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Escondido,  Santa  Ana,  Cal., 
and  Reno,  Nev.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with  Vz 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
%JgS&MtfS!&fa..!M&  ful  method. 
PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 
PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeks,  White  VVyan- 
dottes.  Light  Brahman,  White  Mtaorcaa, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

When  yon  purchase  baby  chicks  from  as,  yon  are  assured  of  the  best,  at 
prices  that  are  low,  consistent  with  quality. 

Wc  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Arm  In  this  business  and  In  consequence  of 
our  long  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment,  we  are  In  a  position  to 
Bene  our  patrons  to  the  best  advantage. 

Chicks   shipped  by  express  anywhere. 

Send  for  literature  on  this  subject. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  1003.  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Mlnoreas,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 
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Professional  Directory 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examination*  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


Thirteen  yearn'  experience  with  the  IT.  S. 
Dept.   of   Agriculture  aa  Soil   and  Alkali 

Expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


KOO  Central  Bid*-. 


Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDG.,  SUN  fRANCISCO.  CAL 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C  F.  VVIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

Analyala  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indns- 
trlal    Products,    Water,    Inaectlcldea,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAM  FRANCISCO 

YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  your 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


R.  R.  6NOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 

320  Stlmson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Gal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS— SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco  { 


Home  Improvement  No.  4. 

An  Urban  Idea  for  Community  Agriculture. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  by 
Anonymous.] 

With  the  series  of  articles  being  run 
by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  on  the  im- 
provement of  country  homes,  the  ideas 
of  a  number  of  Eastern  business  men 
who  want  to  get  back  to  the  land  and 
have  formed  a  close  corporation  to  start 
them  off,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  This 
set  of  men  own  1,000  acres  of  bottom  land 
adjoining  the  Sacramento  river  near 
Princeton,  Colusa  county.  This  company 
is  not  open  to  new  members,  and  the 
ideas  expressed  are  their  own. 

In  the  "Thousand  Acre  Colony,"  as  it 
is  called,  it  is  expected  to  combine  as 
much  as  possible  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages of  community  life  with  the  free- 
dom, health,  and  other  advantages  of  life 
on  the  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  several  of  the  disadvantages  of 
either.  This  company  is  also  designed 
to  harmonize  all  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  and  united  effort 
with  the  advantages  of  individual  own- 
ership, initiative  and  effort. 

Having  for  years  been  accustomed  to 
all  modern  conveniences  of  city  life,  which 
on  the  old-fashioned  farm  are  still  con- 
sidered luxuries  and  noted  by  their  ab- 
sence, such  as  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
bathrooms,  electric  light  and  power,  tele- 
phones, and  modern  heating  and  vacuum 
cleaning  systems,  and  having  as  well  en- 
joyed the  social  features  common  to  large 
centers,  the  members  determined  to  have 
all  and  more  on  their  farms  than  they 
had  in  the  city,  and  so  organized  the 
plan  now  being  worked  out. 

The  beginning  of  the  co-operative  farm- 
ing colony  was  very  modest.  One  of  the 
members,  after  wearying  of  the  strenu- 
ous life  of  the  city,  concluded  to  go  back 
to  the  land,  with  California  as  his  ob- 
jective point.  Upon  announcing  his  de- 
cision to  his  friends,  he  found  that  many 
of  them  also  were  hoping  to  get  back  to 
the  soil.  Several  of  them  stated  that 
if  he  would  look  after  the  development 
of  a  tract  of  land  for  them,  they  too 
would  buy  land  adjoining  his,  with  the 
purpose  to  come  out  and  live  upon  it 
when  it  reached  a  productive  stage. 

There  being  400  acres  involved,  it  was 
suggested  that  experts  be  employed  to 
handle  the  practical  development,  the 
member  agreeing  to  care  for  the  business 
end.  Then  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the 
cost  per  acre  to  have  other  friends  join, 
to  form  a  regular  company,  and  to  handle 
a  solid  tract  of  1,000  acres.  As  the  acre- 
age grew  the  plans  for  the  colony  grew 
with  them. 

The  individual  members  of  this  colony 
bought  whatever  amount  of  land  best 
suited  their  inclinations,  ranging  in  acre- 
age from  40  to  200  acres.  Purchases  were 
made  direct  from  the  land  company,  by 
each  individual,  so  that  the  members  hold 
exclusive  title  to  their  land,  and  the 
Thousand  Acre  Colony  is,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  a  company  which  handles  it 
for  them. 

Each  member  of  the  colony  owns  one 
share  of  stock  for  each  acre  of  land  owned 
by  him  .  The  corporatibn  has  assumed  all 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  land 
and  planting  it  for  the  individual,  in  har- 
vesting and  marketing  the  crops.  It  is 
intended  to  have  this  plan  continue,  so 
that  each  member  can  come  or  go  as  he 
pleases,  knowing  that  the  land  will  be 


CA    RATiWFIT     IP       8peaks  Spanish. 
.  n.  DUDntU,  Jr.  Mexican*  8.  Amer 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Frsnclaco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man 
agement  for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
seU.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
er ty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  Bubdlvlsloc  s. 


well  cared  for  in  his  absence.  And  since 
each  member  of  the  colony  owns  stock 
in  the  corporation  in  the  same  proportion 
as  he  holds  land  in  the  colony,  any  profits 
which  the  corporation  may  make  are  dis- 
tributed In  like  proportion  to  the  colony 
members. 

All  of  the  preliminary  development  of 
Ihe  land  is  being  done  by  the  corporation. 
Later  when  all  of  the  members  are  on 
the  land,  they  may,  if  they  see  fit,  close 
the  lease  that  the  corporation  will  take 
of  their  land  each  year  and  farm  it  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  expected,  however, 
that  the  members  will  see  fit  to  do  so, 
but  will  find  it  to  their  financial  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  their  convenience,  to  have 
all  the  property  handled  from  one  head. 
Still  the  fact  that  each  member  can,  if  he 
sees  fit,  have  the  individual  handling  of 
his  property,  is  an  absolute  safeguard 
against  the  possible  difficulties  of  commu- 
nistic management. 

The  Social  Center. — The  most  unique 
feature  of  the  colony  plan  is  the  idea  of 
a  social  center.  The  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers will  not  be  located  on  their  individ- 
ual farms,  but  around  a  carefully  designed 
residence  section  in  the  central  part  of 
the  colony. 

The  tract  of  1000  acres  owned  collect- 
ively by  the  colony  members  is  one-half 
mile  wide  by  two  and  a  half  miles  long, 
running  east  and  west,  the  Sacramento 
river  being  the  eastern  boundary.  About 
two  miles  back  from  the  river  a  boulevard 
running  north  and  south  30  miles  or  more 
straightway  crosses  another  boulevard 
running  east  and  west  through  the  middle 
of  this  tract.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
two  boulevards  the  colony  has  reserved 
40  acres  of  land  which  will  be  the  social 
center  and  whereon  will  be  built  the 
homes  of  the  members. 

Within  the  center  of  these  40  acres 
will  be  a  300-foot  circular  park  and  in 
the  center  of  this  will  be  built  a  club- 
house. The  park  will  be  decorated  with 
lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  In  the 
clubhouse  will  be  such  conveniences  and 
luxuries  as  should  be  found  in  any  club 
designed  to  provide  most  of  the  social 
necessities  for  a  number  of  families. 

Built  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  club- 
house will  be  a  central  heating  plant,  by 
means  of  which  every  member's  house 
will  be  heated  by  steam  heat.  A  decora- 
tive water  tower  will  be  a  feature  of  this 
building,  on  the  top  of  which  will  be  an 
observation  platform  from  which  point  of 
vantage  the  country  for  miles  around  and 
the  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  dis- 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

*m     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


rA,  — It  i  a  prnatrat- 
mi  ing, soothing  and 
haaliog ,  and  for  nil  Old 

I IID  Wounds,  F.L.ns 
Lxterior   Cancers.  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DAJU  no  equal  as 
BOlly  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  ti  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Curnhill    T.I.— "On.  bottl.  C.u.llc  B.I. am  did 

my  rh.amatism  mora  pood  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  hi  u  R 

Fric.  S  I  .SO  par  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  s.nt 
byna.<pr.ss  prepaid.    Writ,  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 

J  


a Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  cOBts  money— a  Drill 
wUl  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SQUIRREL  KILLER 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  manufacture  a 
squirrel  poison  that  is  sure  death  to  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice  and  rats.  I  am  making 
a  poison  according  to  the  Government 
formula,  as  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  Bulletin  of  1911.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  formula  I  use  has  been 
given  the  hardest  kind  of  test  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  It  "delivered  the 
goods,"  and  Is  the  formula  now  used  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  You  can  take 
a  label  off  one  of  my  cans  and  verify  this. 
I  buy  my  ingredients  In  large  quantities. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ingwerson's  Spulrrel 
Killer.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  me 
your  order.  Sold  In  cans.  1  gallon,  price 
$1.25;  three  gallons  $3.50,  and  Ave  gallons 
$5.  Make  money  order  payable  to  W.  F. 
Ingwerson,  Sole  Mfgr..  Vlsalla,  Cal.  Write 
for  literature. 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


ONE  FREE  To  Use  On  Your  Old  Lamp! 

Our  special  introductory  offer  entitles  one  person  in  each 
locality  to  one  free.  Powerful  white  incandescent  mantle  light.  Replacing  common  oil  lamps 
everywhere.  Burns  70  hours  on  one  gallon  of  coal  oil  AGENTS  experience  Unnecessary, 
(kerosene).  No  odor  or  noise,  simple,  clean.  Bright  est  ujaajTcn  Make  Money  Evening*  or 
and  cheapest  light  for  the  home,  office  or  store.  W  AH  ItU  Spare  Time.  Write  Quick. 
Better  light  than  ga3  or  electric  Send  postal  for  FREE  OFFER  and  agents'  wholesaleprici-'S. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO..  HO  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
gemi-tropical  countries' . 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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tance — including  Mt.  Shasta — may  be 
seen.  This  tower  will  be  kept  filled  with 
water  by  pumps  within  the  building,  and 
leading  from  it  in  underground  pipes 
water  will  be  conducted  to  every  house 
within  the  park  circle.  A  septic  system 
will  take  care  of  the  sewage  from  the 
homes. 

It  is  intended  to  have  a  vacuum  clean- 
ing system  with  pipes  run  to  each  home 
for  cleaning  house  by  this  sanitary  meth- 
od which,  together  with  a  community 
laundry  and  bakery,  will  relieve  the 
housekeeper  of  many  of  the  burdens  of 
housekeeping.  For  supplying  the  mem- 
bers with  cream,  milk,  butter  and  eggs, 
etc.,  a  co-operative  dairy  and  chicken 
farm  will  be  operated.  A  co-operative 
garden  will  supply  them  with  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  abundance. 

Around  the  central  circle  and  the  club- 
house the  boulevards  will  be  diverted  to 
encircle  them,  also  around  the  circle  and 
back  of  the  boulevards  will  be  a  circular 
tract  of  land  220  feet  in  depth  which 
will  be  divided  into  sixteen  lots,  approxi- 
mately one-half  acre  each,  on  which  lots 
will  be  built  the  homes  of  the  members. 
Behind  this  home  circle  will  be  another, 
100  feet  in  depth,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  community  garden  and  orchard,  etc., 
and  back  of  this  and  embracing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  40  acres  will  be  a  play- 
ground and  a  golf  course,  one  mile  around 
the  course.  It  is  also  intended  to  erect 
a  boathouse  on  the  river. 

No  one  was  permitted  to  join  this  col- 
ony who  would  not  agree  to  the  co-oper- 
ative feature  for  a  period  of  years  and 
to  develop  his  tract  in  uniformity  with 
the  general  plans,  and  certain  restrictions 
were  imposed  and  agreed  to  before  the 
individuals  became  members  of  the  col- 
ony, such  as  a  minimum  cost  for  the 
homes  that  will  be  built  within  the  circle, 
and  the  further  restriction  that  if  any 
member  ever  desired  to,  or  of  necessity 
was  compelled  to  sell  his  land  he  must 
at  the  same  time  sell  his  stock  in  the 
corporation  and  his  home,  and  to  give 
the  corporation  the  first  chance  to  buy 
at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 

By  this  last  mentioned  restriction  the 
remaining  members  will  always  control 
the  membership.  The  40-a.cre  park,  club- 
house, etc.,  being  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion, the  policy  of  which  will  always  be 
controlled  by  the  majority,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  plan  and  execute  the  decorative 
and  other  features  with  the  idea  and 
purpose  of  making  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  land  was  this  year  carefully  lev- 
eled, checked  and  seeded  to  alfalfa,  which 
will  be  kept  on  it  for  several  years.  The 
water  comes  from  the  canal  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Company,  and 
the  checks  have  been  laid  out  upon  such 
a  system  that  the  whole  thousand  acres 
can  be  irrigated  in  30  days  by  two  men 
working  in  alternate  shifts.  Through 
rather  bad  weather  .for  young  alfalfa 
right  after  a  portion  was  seeded  this 
spring,  some  of  it  made  a  poor  stand  and, 
rather  than  work  it  over,  since  there 
was  a  press  of  work  to  level  and  check 
the  rest  of  the  land,  Egyptian  corn  was 
planted  instead  and  has  made  a  very 
good  crop.  Otherwise  the  rest  of  the 
land  is  either  recently  checked  up  and 
seeded  or  has  been  producing  a  good  first 
year's  crop. 

After  the  alfalfa  has  had  the  use  of 
the  land  for  several  years,  loosened  the 
soil  up  for  many  feet  down,  filled  the  soil 
with  humus  and  nitrogen  and  freed  other 
plant  foods,  the  intention  is  to  plow  it 
up  and  plant  out  to  fruit  trees,  such  as 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  prunes,  olives, 
figs,  etc.,  and  when  those  are  in  bearing, 
and  perhaps  before,  the  members  will 
move  out  to  the  colony,  erect  their  homes, 
the  clubhouse,  and  put  into  actual  prac- 
tice the  interesting  ideals  of  a  congenial 
farm  community  that  they  have  already 
planned. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


INVESTMENT 

Large  drying 
plant,  capacity  for 
bleaching  or 
drying  500  tons 
dried  fruit  or 

raisins. 
260  acres  best 
fruit  and  vine  land 
in  State. 
$30,000  crop 
ready  to  harvest; 
all  equipment 

on  hand 
guaranteeing 
immediate  return 
from  investment; 
magnificient 

home; 
electricity; 
rural  delivery; 
electric  railroad 
almost  at  yard. 


Address  Owner, 

P.  0.  Box  27,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it-1 
self.  You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

''V-ite  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  'literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

,40  Park  St.  tt.Washinston.Wia. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors    San  Francisco.Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIESl 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

I.OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowti. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
S18  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
Kentoa  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Uoa  Aa^elea,  Cal. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
MERCANTILE    BOX  CO.,    Fifth  and  Bryant  Stn.,  Sam  Franciaco,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

These  two  bunches  of  grapes 
were  picked  in  the  same  vineyard, 
both  from  the  same  kind  of  vine. 


THIS  VINE  IS 
STARVING 
TO  DEATH 


On  the  other  hand 


THIS  VINE 
HAS  BEEN 
FERTILIZED 


Is  there  any  need  of  our  asking 
Which  is  the  more  profitable? 


Send  for  out  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  telling  what 
Our  ftrtillztri  are  doing,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you  in  your  orchard,  your  vineyard,  or  your  farm 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  an 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC   MANURE   &   FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  docs  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog ;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

m  FOR  OfR  NKW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS.   AND  PIMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  B.tc».  Ohio 


Intoxicated  Hogs. 

Dr.  George  Gordon,  Livestock  Inspector 
oi;  Kings  county,  recently  received  a 
hurry-iu>  call  to  attend  a  herd  of  hogs 
which  the  owner  reported  had  been  at- 
tacked with  cholera.  The  doctor  was 
puzzled  when  he  looked  at  the  swine.  The 
symptoms  were  hot  those  of  cholera.  No 
hogs  he  had  ever  attended  acted  like  these 
hogs  were  acting.  He  had  noted  some 
humans  act  thus,  but  hogs — never.  An 
examination  of  the  feed  showed  the  hogs 
had  been  eating  fermented  grapes  and 
had  become  intoxicated,  and  the  monthly 
report  of  the  Inspector  to  the  County  Su- 
pervisors gives  "drunk"  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations. 


Dargitz  in  Demand. 

Owing  to  the  appointment  as  manager 
of  the  newly  organized  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange.  J.  P.  Dargitz  has  deemed 
it  expedient  to  resign  the  )>osition  of 
manager  of  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change. It  is  understood  that  the  latter 
position  will  be  offered  to  T.  C.  Tucker, 
who  has  hitherto  acted  as  sales  manager 
of  the  concern.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  success  of  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change under  the  regime  of  Messrs.  Dar- 
gitz and  Tucker,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  already  orders  for  twenty  carloads 
of  next  season's  crop  have  been  booked, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  price  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Exchange  next  year.  The 
Exchange  now  practically  handles  the  en- 
tire crop  of  the  State. 


Winter  Shipments  of  Grapes  Now 
Possible. 

A  Lodi  firm  has  been  experimenting  in 
cold  storage  .  of  grapes.  The  fruit  was 
packed  in  sawdust  and  placed  in  cold 
storage  for  two  months.  A  carload  was 
recently  shipped  to  Portland,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  in  good  condi- 
tion and  sold  at  good  prices.  The  experi- 
ment is  expected  to  result  in  the  storing 
of  large  quantities  next  year,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  cheap  and  shipped  to 
bare  markets  later  on  at  a  large  profit. 


Good  Prices  for  British  Columbia 
Stock. 

The  following  report  from  the  United 
States  Consul  in  British  Columbia  would 
indicate  that  the  farmers  of  that  section 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  improving  their  herds  and  are  willing 
to  pay  good  prices  for  pure-bred  animals: 

"The  first  annual  sale  of  pedigree  stock 
from  the  Colony  Farm  at  Coquitlam,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  held  in  November,  was 
intended  to  give  the  ranchers  of  the  prov- 
ince an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  strain 
ol  blooded  stock  at  reasonable  prices,  but 
the  prices  paid  were  higher  than  expect- 
ed. The  terms  of  sale  provided  that  stock 
was  to  be  sold  only  to  bona  fide  farmers 
and  stock-raisers  of  the  province.  The 
following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  prices 
for  which  the  stock  was  secured:  Hol- 
stein  cows,  $510  to  $670,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  championship  cow,  which 
brought  $1,275;  Holstein  heifers,  about 
$300;  yearling  Holstein  bulls,  $150  to 
$475;  Clydesdale  mares, $250  to  $650.  The 
remainder  of  the  stock  brought  smaller 
prices." 


Spraying  in  Nevada  County. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  produced  in  Nevada  coun- 
ty this  season  is  attributed  to  the  sys- 
tematic spraying  enforced  by  the  county 
ordinance  under  the  direction  of  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner,  and 
district  inspectors  are  now  being  appoint- 
ed and  crews  of  men  set  to  work  to  keep 
up  the  movement.    The  work  is  done  at 


the  actual  cost  of  material  used  and  time 
consumed.  Last  year  was  the  first  time 
the  trees  of  the  county  had  been  sprayed 
under  this  ordinance,  and  much  future 
benefit  to  the  farmers  and  county  is  ex- 
pected to  result  by  the  strict  enforcement 
of  spraying. 


High-Class  Holstein  Heifers. 

Clausen  and  Peterson,  of  the  Prairie 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  of  Blacks,  Yolo 
county,  recently  purchased  from  Stevens 
Bros.  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  a  fine  lot 
of  pure-bred  Holstein  heifers.  Five  of 
them  are  daughters  of  Changling  Butter 
Boy.  The  latter  is  a  son  of  Pontiac  But- 
ter Boy  and  that  grand  old  matron 
Changeling.  The  dams  of  these  five  heif- 
ers were  all  sired  by  Tidy  Abbekerk 
Prince,  a  son  of  Sir  Cornelia  Posch  and 
Tidy  Abbekerk.  Holstein  men  will  read- 
ily recognize  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  addition  to  the  pure-bred  stock  in- 
dustry of  California. 


National  Orange  Show  at  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

Already  preparations  are  under  way 
for  the  National  Orange  Show,  which  will 
be  held  in  San  Bernardino  county,  Febru- 
ary 17  to  22,  1913.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  cash  prizes  and  valuable  trophies 
have  been  offered  by  the  San  Bernardino 
people  to  be  awarded  to  the  displays  of 
the  best  fruit  and  feature  exhibits.  As 
the  show's  press  agent  puts  it:  "The  Na- 
tional Orange  Show,  in  brief,  will  be  Cali- 
fornia's $500,000,000  citrus  industry  boiled 
down  and  in  review  before  the  people  of 
the  Southwest  and  the  throngs  of  East- 
ern tourists  sojourning  in  the  land  of 
sunshine  at  that  time." 


Prefers  Peruvian  Alfalfa. 

Gideon  McKee,  of  Glenn,  writes  as  fol- 
lows regarding  his  experience  with  differ- 
ent varieties  of  alfalfa  seed:  "I  have 
sown  three  kinds  of  alfalfa.  From  the 
common  variety  I  get  four  or  five  cut- 
tings. Arabian  will  make  six  or  seven 
cuttings  easy,  but  I  only  had  a  small  lot 
and  it  was  pastured  by  hogs.  The  last, 
but  best  of  all,  is  the  Peruvian  alfalfa. 
I  got  six  cuttings,  each  of  which  meas- 
ured up  to  my  waist — and  I  am  not  a 
short  man,  either.  The  first  cutting  was 
March  27th,  and  the  last  on  November 
1st." 


Glut  of  Onions  and  Potatoes. 

A  shortage  of  onions  the  previous  year 
and  consequent  high  prices,  influenced 
many  farmers  in  the  San  Joaquin  river 
islands  in  the  Stockton  district  to  plant 
large  areas  to  the  odoriferous  vegetable 
last  season,  with  the  result  that  the  mar- 
ket is  now  glutted  and  what  portion  of 
the  crop  goes  to  the  market  brings  only 
from  10  to  15c  per  sack.  Advices  from 
Lodi  state  that  about  50,000  sacks  of  on- 
ions will  probably  be  dumped  into  the 
river  on  account  of  there  being  no  de- 
mand. Similar  conditions  obtain  for  po- 
tatoes in  that  section.  They  are  selling 
at  30  to  60c  a  sack,  so  that  even  the 
Chinese  will  not  dig  them  unless  the 
price  advances;  claiming  that  digging 
would  cost  more  than  the  potatoes  are 
worth. 


Dried  Fruit  Markets  Inactive. 

The  shipment  of  dried  peaches  from 
Merced  county  appears  fairly  active,  but 
otherwise  there  has  been  little  movement 
in  dried  fruits  during  the  week,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  men  versed  in  the  markets 
that  there  will  be  little  more  real  business 
done  before  the  holidays.  What  sales  of 
prunes  are  being  made  are  to  fill  special 
requirements,  but  no  general  demand  may 


be  looked  for  until  new  year's  business 
opens  up.  Predictions  for  January  indi- 
cate that  Europe  has  taken  about  all  she 
is  likely  to  need,  but  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  be  found  with 
practically  bare  markets  by  the  middle  of 
next  month,  and  if  they  call  for  their 
quota,  higher  prices  should  result. 


Land  Development  at  Walnut  Creek. 

Among  developments  which  are  being 
inaugurated  in  the  Mount  Diablo  country 
by  the  R.  N.  Burgess  Company  is  the 
building  of  the  Concord  Boulevard,  which 
extends  from  Concord  through  Clayton 
valley  to  the  town  of  Clayton.  The  high- 
way is  60  feet  wide  and,  aside  from  being 
the  right-of-way  of  the  Clayton  branch  of 
the  Oakland  &  Antioch  Railway,  will  be 
put  in  excellent  condition  for  the  accom- 
modation of  automobiles  and  vehicles.  It 
is  conceded  that  a  big  percentage  of  the 
Clayton  county  road  traffic  will  be  divert- 
ed to  the  new  boulevard.  Concord  boule- 
vard runs  through  the  heart  of  Concord 


ZEIMO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  CLIPPER 


Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  111. 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

I  III  ii    POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Frnnclsco. 


Pond  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
In  the  world  published  Just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter.  Cal. 
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Tract  No.  2,  which  was  subdivided  and 
marketed  by  the  R.  N.  Burgess  Company 
eighteen  months  ago.  The  majority  of 
the  buyers  in  this  tract  contracted  with 
the  company  for  the  setting  and  care  of 
walnut  groves,  as  this  section  of  the 
country  is  particularly  adapted  to  their 
culture.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
when  this  entire  tract  will  be  one  mam- 
moth walnut  grove,  which  will  justly  win 
for  it  state-wide  reputation. 

Adjoining  this  property  on  the  south  is 
Ihe  Geh ringer  and  Olsen  tract,  which  was 
put  on  the  market  the  first  of  the  month. 
If  has  been  subdivided  into  and  10-acre 
tracts.  In  the  short  time  since  this  prop- 
erty was  opened,  several  sales  have  been 
made,  some  purchasers  of  which  will  set 
their  holdings  out  to  walnuts  and  olives. 
Being  situated  as  it  is  in  a  thermal  belt, 
the  Mount  Diablo  country  will  grow  any 
product  that  can  be  raised  in  the  State. 


The  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
has  finally  been  organized  from  what  has 
hitherto  been  known  as  the  "Million  Dol- 
lar Corporation,"  and  James  Madison  has 
been  appointed  manager.  A  call  for  5% 
on  the  stock  has  been  made,  and  the 
members  are  reported  to  be  responding 
promptly.  A  schedule  of  prices  on  con- 
tracts for  the  next  three  years  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  event  of  60%  of  the  acreage 
being  contracted,  as  follows: 

Per  lb. 

Loose  Muscatels   3  c 

Sultanas   2%c 

Thompson  Seedless   3%C 

With  75%  of  acreage  contracted: 

Loose  Muscatels   3 Vic 

Sultanas    3  c 

Thompson  Seedless   3Vic 

With  85%  of  acreage  contracted: 

Loose  Muscatels   3VL>c 

Sultanas   3  Vic 

Thompson  Seedless   3%c 

These  prices  are  minimum  and  will  be 
raised  when  business  conditions  justify. 
Whatever  in  excess  of  the  minimum  is 
obtained  will  be  divided  among  the 
growers;  but  %c  per  pound  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  company  to  meet  expense 
and  interest  charges.  Cash  on  delivery 
will  be  paid  for  all  raisins  purchased. 


Artichoke  Crop  Late. 

The  artichoke  crop  of  the  Half  Moon 
bay  district,  near  San  Francisco,  is  about 
one  month  late,  but  it  is  expected  to 
exceed  last  year's  crop  by  at  least  10%. 
About  100  cars  are  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets,  where  this  vegetable  commands 
a  good  price,  being  about  the  only  green 
vegetable  novelty  on  the  markets  there 
in  the  dead  of  winter. 


Too  Much  Strychnine. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  a  prescrip- 
tion of  1  ounce  of  strychnine  to  20  lbs.  of 
wheat  in  a  squirrel  poison  recipe  in  our 
issue  of  November  30.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  amount  of  strychnine  should  be  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce,  or  one  dram — and  not 
1  ounce. 

State  Veterinarian  Wants  More 
Power.  . 

In  his  biennial  report  to  Governor  John- 
son, the  State  Veterinarian  asks  for  more 
power  to  combat  glanders  and  tuberculo- 
sis. "Glanders,"  he  says,  "is  the  cause 
of  great  losses  to  the  horse  and  mule 
industry;  but  is  a  disease  that  can  be  con- 
trolled by  adequate  laws  and  the  proper 
application  of  the  same."  He  asks  that 
the  next  Legislature  give  the  State  Veter- 
inarian legal  authority  to  destroy  all  ani- 
mals visibly  affected  with  glanders  and 
be  authorized  to  test  for  glanders  all 
horses  and  mules  that  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  visibly  affected  animals. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

A.  L.  Lundy,  of  Marysville,  has  sold 
his  creamery  in  that  town  to  Sullivan  & 
Gomez. 

Sam  Watson,  State  Dairy  Inspector,  re- 
cently made  a  preliminary  inspection  of 
the  dairies  of  the  Bodega  section  of  Ma- 
rin county.  Mr.  Watson  reports  that  the 
dairymen  there  are  very  slow  in  progres- 
sive methods  as  compared  with  other  sec- 
tions, and  that  he  will  make  another  trip 
up  that  way  and  compel  the  dairy  own- 
ers to  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  State  dairy  laws. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  has  received  an  order 
from  tho  proprietors  of  the  best  Holstein 
herd  in  Australia  to  supply  a  bull  to  head 
that  herd,  and  he  expects  to  leave  shortly 
to  make  the  selection. 

C.  V.  Greenamyer  has  purchased  109 
;icres  at  Los  Molinos,  Tehama  county, 
where  he  will  establish  a  dairy  ranch  with 
a  capacity  of  200  cows.  Hog  raising  will 
be  given  almost  as  much  importance  as 
dairying,  the  two  industries  having  been 
given  due  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  the  land. 

.1  E.  Scriber,  of  Modesto,  has  also  pur- 
chased 30  acres  at  Los  Molinos,  on  which 
he  intends  to  fatten  hogs,  which  he  will 
buy  up  at  the  right  age  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Scriber  recognizes  the  fact  that  to  fit 
hogs  for  the  market,  grain  must  be  pro- 
vided as  well  as  alfalfa,  and  has  bought 
land  which  he  estimates  will  produce  75 
to  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

The  California  State  Farm  won  first 
on  Southdown  wether  lamb  at  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show  held  last  week. 
The  Farm  exhibited  two  Southdown  weth- 
er lambs  and  won  first  in  class,  proving 
that  it  has  some  good  sheep. 


ARE   YOU   LOOKING  FOR  A  HOME, 
RANCH  OR  ORCHARD? 
GET  IT 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO 
COUNTRY. 


.lust  Back  of  tho  Berkeley  Hills. 
That's  the  Country  Worth  While. 


Settle  the  Home  Question 
NOW. 


What  Will  3  Years  Do? 
DON'T  WAIT 
Until  the  Oakland  and  Antioch  railway  is 
running  regular  trains. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until  the  country  is  pretty  well  subdivided 
jnd  sold. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until   values   double,    treble,    or    go  even 
higher. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until  we  have  five  times  as  many  people 
living  in  the  valley. 


DON'T  WAIT 
3  years  and  then  say  you  are  sorry  you 
did  not  buy  3  years  AGO. 

SETTLE  YOUR  HOME  LAND  QUESTION 
NOW. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  LIBERAL: 
You  can  buy  $1,000  worth  of  any  of  our 
lands  bv  paving  only 
$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  MONTHLY. 
These  payments  include  principal,  inter- 
est and  taxes. 


You  get  immediate  possession  of  the 
land. 


Our  valley  is  small  and  the  Oakland  and 
Antioch  Electric  railway  does  not  go 

EVERYWHERE. 
Make  your  selection  now  and  save 
money.  We  have  a  beautiful  valley;  cli- 
matic conditions  are  ideal,  healthful  be- 
yond a  question.  You  can  grow  anything 
grown  in  California,  and 


YOU    ARE    ONLY    1    HOUR'S    RIDE  BY 
ELECTRIC  TRAIN  FROM  A  MILLION 
PEOPLE. 


LIVE   IN  THE   COUNTRY:   KEEP  YOUR 
POSITION  IN  THE  CITY — THAT'S' 
THE  WAY  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 


CALL  AT  OUR  OFFICE,  OR  WRITE  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 
Office  open  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


None  Are  Infallible 


We're  all  human  beings  and  there- 
fore liable  to  make  mistakes.  If 
you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
"Pacific  Service"  let  us  know  about 
it  and  we'll  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  things  "  right." 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  you  entirely  satisfied 
with  "  Pacific  Service."  And  the  only  way  we 
can  do  this  is  to  have  you  tell  us  wherein  you 
are  dissatisfied. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


y 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


$125?  SVIT  bt  $1500 

•*wk&.  OVERCOAT 


This  offer  will  appeal  to  men  who  are  not  only  judges  of  {rood 
clothes— but  judges  of  good  values  as  well.  Our  most  satisfied 
customers  are  men  who  never  thought  it  possible  to  get  such  elegant, 
perfect  fitting  clothes  hv  mail  for  such  little  money.  Season  after 
season  the  Sellx  System  Clothing  Co.,  saves  large  sums  for  its 
hundreds  of  customers;  it  can  save  monev  for  you— at  lenst  $7.50 
to  $10.00  on  a  suit  or  overcoat.  The  Selix  System  makes  this 
saving  possible.  By  our  method  of  selling  direct  to  you,  we  give 
you  the  middleman's  profit,  which  is  one-third.  Before  buying  your 
new  suit  or  overcoat,  don't  fail  to  send  for  our  new 

FREE  SAMPLE  STYLE  BOOK 

which  contains  all-wool  samples  of 
latest  fabrics  and  up-to-date  styles;  a 
tape  measure  and  full  instructions,  to 
take  your  measurement  as  correctly 
as  a  tailor.  We  guarantee  a  per- 
fect fit  from  these  measurements 
or  money  will  he  refunded.  Each 
person  is  given  individual  attention 
and  samples  are  carefully  chosen  for 
your  size  and  figure. 

To  receive  this  beautiful  style 
book  and  samples,  you  have  only  to 
to  fill  the  blanks  below  (so  we  may 
send  samples  suitable  to  your  size) 
and  mail  today  to  the 

SELIX  SYSTEM  CLOTHING  CO.,  50-52-54  Mason  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chest  (at  E)          inches.    Waist  (at  F)  inches.    Height   Weight. 

Name  Address  
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The  Home  Circle. 


Charity. 

So  with  our  youths — we  once  taught 
them  to  make  Latin  verses  and  called  them 
educated;  now  we  teach  them  to  leap 
and  to  row  and  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  bat 
and  call  them  educated.  Can  they  plow, 
can  they  sow,  can  they  plant  at  the  right 
time  or  build  with  a  steady  hand?  Is  it 
the  effort  of  their  lives  to  be  chaste, 
knightly,  faithful,  holy  in  thought,  lovely 
in  word  or  deed?  We  have  to  turn  their 
courage  from  the  toil  of  war  to  the  toil 
of  mercy  and  the  intellect  from  dispute 
of  words  to  the  discernment  of  things 
and  their  knighthood  from  the  errantry 
of  adventure  to  the  state  and  fidelity  of 
a  kingly  power.  And  then  indeed  shall 
abide  for  them  and  for  us  an  incorrupt- 
ible felicity  and  an  infallible  region; 
shall  abide  for  us  faith,  no  more  to  be 
assailed  by  temptation,  no  more  to  be  de- 
fended by  wrath  and  by  fear;  shall  abide 
with  us  hope;  no  more  to  be  quenched 
by  the  years  that  overwhelm,  or  made 
ashamed  by  the  shadows  that  betray; 
shall  abide  for  us  and  with  us  the  great- 
est of  these — the  abiding  will,  the  abiding 
and  name  of  our  Father.  For  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity. — Ruskin. 


The  Secret  of  Good  Health. 


Joseph  Choate,  the  most  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar,  has  recently 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  Far 
from  being  senile,  Mr.  Choate  is  active 
and  very  much  alive,  and  takes  keen  in- 
terest in  the  things  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Choale  has  given  his  opinion  of  the  basis 
of  a  successful  life:  "Success,"  he  says, 
"rests  everywhere  on  the  same  founda- 
tion. It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  sound 
mind  and  the  honest  heart  in  the  sound 
body.  The  sound  body  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  If  that  goes  back  on  you,  you 
might  as  well  throw  up  the  sponge. 
Sleep  without  worry  must  cherish  and 
nourish  it  all  the  time."  Moreover,  says 
Choate,  "get  all  the  entertainment  you 
can  out  of  your  work  as  you  go  along, 
for  you  may  rest  assured  that  if  you  post- 
pone the  fun  of  life  until  the  work  is 
done  it  will  never  come.  It  will  find  you 
dry  and  dusty  as  so  many  sea  biscuits 
left  after  a  voyage." 


Care  of  Clothes. 


A  well  dressed  woman  is  carefully 
dressed  whether  in  her  simple  calico 
work  dress  or  in  her  handsome  evening 
dress.  What  do  you  think  of  an  expen- 
sive beautiful  hat  and  gloves  out  at  the 
fingers? 

If  you  want  to  be  very  economical, 
buy  the  stocking  feet,  three  for  a  quarter, 
and  sew  to  the  old  legs.  They  wear  bet- 
ter than  most  stockings,  but,  of  course, 
cannot  be  worn  with  low  shoes  as  it  is 
impossible  to  sew  them  so  that  the  seam 
does  not  show. 

Never  allow  a  dress  to  be  stained  by 
lack  of  shields  or  neglect  sewing  them  in 
properly.  Care  should  be  taken  in  put- 
ting on  the  dress  to  see  that  the  shield  is 
not  turned  over.  Wash  the  shields  often, 
but  do  not  use  hot  water.  Of  course, 
they  should  not  be  ironed. 

There  is  no  proverb  truer  than  "A 
stich  in  time  saves  nine,"  applied  liter- 
ally. Sometimes,  however,  it  not  only 
saves  nine  stiches,  but  the  garment  itself 
for  certain  imperfections  if  allowed  to 
go,  can  never  be  made  right,  not  even 
with  ninety  and  nine  stitches. 

To  dry  a  wet  hat  suspend  up-side- 
down  by  means  of  a  cord  pinned  inside 
crown  like  old-fashioned  elastic. 

To  dry  a  wet  coat  or  skirt  hang  up 
with  its  proper  hanger  where  the  garment 


will  not  touch  anything  and  will  dry 
quickly.  Wait  until  dry  to  remove  mud; 
then  use  a  stiff  short  scrubbing  brush. 

To  recurl  wet  feathers,  hold  over  di- 
rect heat,  as  radiator  or  stove  top,  shak- 
ing all  the  time.  Heat  must  be  gentle. 
Let  finished  part  of  plume  be  towards 
heat. 

Dry  umbrellas  by  standing  closed  with 
handle  down.  Thus  the  silk  is  not  rot- 
ted nor  the  frame  rusted  near  the  top; 
nor  are  the  ribs  curved  as  often  happens 
when  they  are  dried  open. 

Old  clothes  should  be  watched  and  re- 
pairs made  when  first  needed,  especially 
gloves  and  shoes.  When  gloves  are  torn, 
a  piece  as  nearly  like  the  gloves  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  sewed  underneath  after 
the  edges  are  brought  tightly  together. 
Without  the  piece  it  is  useless  to  mend 
the  tear  at  all.  There  is  on  the  market 
a  polish  that  gives  the  appearance  of  new 
to  black  kid  gloves.    Worth  while. 


Nail  Biting. 


I  have  had  a  bad  habit  for  years  of  bit 
Ing  my  finger  nails.  My  fingers  are  very 
thin  and  look  bad.  Tell  me  what  I  could 
use — if  there  is  any  medicine  to  improve 
them— something  to  harden  the  nail.  They 
are  very  soft  and  thin.  There  is  no  fat 
whatever  on  my  fingers.  I  would  give 
anything  to  have  long,  pretty  pink  nails. 
— M.  R. 

You  are  right;  the  nail-biting  habit  is 
a  bad  one,  and  one  hard  to  discontinue 
unless  you  exercise  all  the  pride  in  per- 
sonal appearance  you  possess.  To  look 
at  five  scarred  finger  ends,  ragged  and 
blunt  looking,  will  wound  the  pride  of 
any  girl  with  feelings  of  refinement;  then, 
to  go  a  step  further  and  compare  them, 
even  in  the  mind's  eye,  with  five  finger 
tips  showing  care  and  consideration,  is  to 
make  further  mutilation  almost  an  im- 
possibility— if  you  really  and  truly  care 
to  have  it  otherwise.  I  know,  for  I  have 
been  through  the  mill  of  experience  in 
this  particular  thing. 

Also,  this  nail-biting  habit  is  the  cause 
of  the  thin,  soft  nails.  Stop  biting  them, 
keep  them  carefully  manicured  and  you 
will  soon  find  them  growing,  without 
other  assistance,  firm  and  strong.  So,  if 
you  would  "give  anything  to  have  long, 
pretty  nails" — just  start  in  by  giving  a 
little  simon-pure  will  power  to  the  task 
of  quitting.  You'll  find  it  works  amaz- 
ingly well. 

If,  however,  you  feel  that  you  must 
have  still  another  reminder  of  the  un- 
pleasant habit  than  the  looks  and  feel  of 
the  jagged,  stubby  nails  themselves,  try 
rubbing  on  them  some  bitter  aloes  or 
other  bitter  liquid— Evening  Post. 


Fried  Rabbit. 


Clean  rabbit  and  cut  into  pieces.  Put 
in  salted  water  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing cover  with  fresh  water  and  place 
over  fire.  Just  before  it  readies  the 
boiling  point  add  a  piece  of  baking  soda 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  after  a  few  minutes 
drain  this  water  off.  Wash  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  again  and  put  on  fresh  water; 
add  a  medium-sized  onion.  Cut  fine  two 
or  three  sage  leaves  and  add  a  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Simmer  until  quite  tender^  re- 
move the  meat,  roll  in  egg  and  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  butter  or  drippings. 
Brown  a  large  teaspoon  of  flour  in  the 
drippings  and  strained  stock  for  gravy. 

H.  R. 


A  provincial  paper  concluded  an  ac- 
count of  a  local  wedding  with  the 
the  following  surprising  announcement: 
"The  bridegroom's  present  to  the  bride 
was  a  handsome  diamond  brooch,  be- 
sides many  other  things  in  cut  glass." 


Daniel  Webster  was  once  sued  by  his 
meat  man.    The  man  did  not  call  upon 


Webster  afterward  to  trade  with  him. 
Webster  met  him  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  asked  him  why  he  didn't  call. 
"Because,"  said  the  man,  "I  supposed  that 
you  would  be  offended  and  wouldn't  trade 
with  me  any  more."  To  which  Webster 
replied,  "Oh,  sue  me  as  many  times  as  you 
like;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  starve 
me  to  death!" 


A  little  girl  had  a  kitten.  She  was 
very  fond  of  it,  and  it  was  a  great  delight 
to  her  to  hear  it  purr.  One  night  she  was 
restless;  and  her  mother  said,  "Cynthia, 
why  don't  you  lie  still  and  go  to  sleep?" 
"I  can't,"  answered  the  little  one;  papa 
purrs  so  loud." 


Teacher — Now,  Patsy,  would  it  be 
proper  to  say,  "You  can't  learn  me  noth- 
ing"? Patsy  —  Yis'm.  Teacher  —  Why? 
Patsy — 'Cause  yer  can't. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


The  less  people  know  about  you  the 
more  friends  you  will  have. 


A  Good 
Way  To 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent  service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to 
Chicago,  etc,  J 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles 

601  80.  Spring 


STAFFORD'S  BEST 


at  Wholesale  Prices  to  you.  We  cut  out 
the  agent's  profit  and  give  it  to  you.  Send 
for  prices  and  color  cards.  We  sell  en- 
gines, furniture,  carpets,  wire  fences,  etc. 

Oil)  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  3, 
1001c  Mlmtlon  Street.  San  Franclaco. 

MISS  BARKERS'  SCHOOL 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

home:  and  day  school. 

College  Preparatory;  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Grades;  Music;  Arts  and  Crafts;  and 
Domestic  Science.  Catalogue  upon  appli- 
cation. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
011-910  Crocker  Building,   San  Franclaco. 
Established  1860. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  PRANCISCO 
D  A  D  P  D  Blake,  M  offlt  A  Towne,  Los  A  ngelea 
rrvr  C IV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


Have  you 
ever  real- 
ized how 
much  the 
beauty  and 
comfort  of 
home  de- 
pends on 
the  walls 
and  ceil- 


ings; 

'  I  "HAT'S  one  of  the  big,  interesting 
A  subjects    discussed   in   our  booklet 
"Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses." 

You've  no  doubt  read  and  heard  of  Beaver  Board 
paneled  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  all  the  facts,  for 
here  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  material  that  solves  prac- 
tically every  wall  and  ceiling  problem,  and  follows 
the  best  modern  ideas  on  interior  decoration. 

Il  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building, 
it  doesn't  crack  or  deteriorate,  is  easily  put 
up,  retards  passage  of  heat,  cold  or  sound. 

It  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall-piper, 
for  you  paint  it  in  pleasing  colors;  it's 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful. 
This  is  only  a  hint  of  its  wonder-working  possibilities. 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  read  it.    You'll  rind  it  brimming 
with  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  and  full  of  helpful  illus- 
trations and  suggestions.    No  one  intending  to  build  or 
remodel  any  type  of  building  can  fail  to  be  interested. 
Write  to-day. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply.  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

BEAVER  DOARD 

PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 

Walls  and  Ceilings 


This  mark  it 
stamped  on  the 
back  of  every 
panel* 


It  protean 
you 
Look  for 
it 


For  Sale  by  THE  MI  LKY  &  THURSTON  CO. 
Rialto  Ulilfj.,  San  Francisco. 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 

Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendo- 
cino and  Humboldt  Counties. 

FORESTS  OF  REDWOOD 

MILES  OF  ROLLING  ACRES 

RICH  VALLEY  LANDS 

HOP  FIELDS  AND  FRUIT 
ORCHARDS 

All  within  easy  and  comfortable 
distance  from  San  Francisco 


Full  information  and  illustrated 
folder  on  request  to 

J.  J.  GEARY 
General  Pass.  Agent 
808  Phelan  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARM  JftOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  *200 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   225 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings   »••••■•••■  2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1-60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   l.W 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   J.B0 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
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Don't  Blow 
Out  in  the  Wind 

They  are  built  for  rugged  use. 
Built  strong  and  durable. 
Built  so  that  they  wont  blow- 
out; so  that  they  wont  leak  and  wont  smoke. 

When  you  buy  a  RAYO,  you  buy  a  well-made 
lantern  —  the  best  that  experts  can  produce. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(California) 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  CaL 


San  Francisco  *  Overland  Limited" 

PROTECTED  BY  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS 


FROM  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  10:20  A.M. 


To  Chicago  in  68  Hours 

Every  Travel  Comfort  1*  afforded  on  thin  train.  The  Observatlon-Llbrnry-^lub- 
room  Car  Is  a  special  feature.  Dally  market  reports  and  news  Items  are  re- 
ceived by  telegraph.  Your  tvants  are  looked  after  by  attentive  employes  and 
the  Dining  Car  Service  Is  excellent.  The  route  across  the  Sierras  and  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental  Divide,  Is  a 
most  attractive  one. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACK  OF  HIGHEST  STANDARD 

UNION  PACIFIC 

San  Francisco— 42  Powell  Street.    Phone  Sutter  2940. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO  s 
Flood  Building.    Palace  Hotel.    Ferry  Building.    Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets..  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND: 

Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  1458. 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  t» 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•65  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4080 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


The  Young  Folks. 


Stories  for  Young  People. 


A   DOCTOR   AND  THE  BODY-SNATCHERS. 

A  good  story  is  told  about  a  country 
doctor  who  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing had  to  pass  a  cemetery  on  his  way 
home  from  visiting  a  sick  man.  He  was 
on  foot  and  as  he  passed  along  behind  a 
close  board  fence  he  heard  talking.  Look- 
ing through  a  crack  in  the  fence,  he  saw 
two  men,  body-snatchers,  carry  the  corpse 
of  a  man  who  had  been  buried  that  day, 
to  a  buggy  and  prop  the  body  in  the  seat 
in  an  upright  position  and  wrap  it  up  in 
a  big,  dark  cloak.  Then  the  men  went 
back  to  fill  up  the  grave.  The  doctor, 
who  was  fond  of  a  joke,  came  out  from 
his  hiding  place,  went  to  the  buggy,  took 
the  corpse  out  and  laid  it  down  close  to 
the  fence,  and  got  into  the  wagon  and 
wrapped  himself  up  with  the  cloak  and 
assumed  a  rigid  attitude.  After  the  men 
finished  filling  up  the  grave,  they  came 
out,  put  their  shovels  in  the  vehicle,  and 
seating  themselves  one  on  each  side  of 
the  "corpse"  drove  carefully  away.  Pres- 
ently one  of  the  men  said:  "Bill,  this 
old  stiff  seems  to  be  warm?" 

"Yes,"  responded  Bill.  "I  noticed  it 
myself.  That's  deucedly  strange,  for  he 
died  day  before  yesterday  and  was  in 
the  ground  twelve  or  thirteen  hours." 

Then  the  doctor,  in  a  deep,  solemn  voice, 
said: 

"WARM!  If  you  fellows  had  been 
where  I  was  for  the  past  two  days  you 
would  be  warm,  too!" 

At  this  the  two  body-snatchers  leaped 
to  the  ground  and  took  to  the  woods,  and 
the  horse  would  have  run  away  if  the 
doctor  hadn't  caught  the  reins  and  stopped 
him. 

I  cannot  assure  our  young  folks  that 
this  is  a  true  story.  In  the  olden  times 
the  medical  colleges  of  the  country  paid 
from  $10  to  $25  for  fresh  bodies  of  the 
dead  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting  them 
for  the  benefit  of  students,  and  there  were 
men  who  were  professional  body-snatch- 
ers who  robbed  graves  and  sold  the  bodies 
to  the  medical  schools.  Later  stringent 
laws  were  enacted  forbidding  the  practice 
under  severe  penalties.  Now  bodies  for 
dissection  are  usually  those  of  criminals 
and  paupers. — R.  A.  Dague. 

HOW  LIGHT  TRAVELS. 

A  mathematician  once  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  a  pebble  were  cast  into  mid- 
ocean  every  drop  of  water  to  the  farthest 
shores  would  be  moved.  Prof.  Edgar  L. 
Larkin,  the  eminent  American  astrono- 
mer, says  that  some  suns  known  to  us  as 
stars  are  so  far  distant  from  us  that  it 
would  require  a  million  years  for  light 
to  come  from  one  of  these  suns  to  the 
earth  traveling  at  the  rate  of  18b, 000 
miles  per  second.  No  boy  or  girl,  for 
whom  I  write  this,  can  fully  comprehend 
these  statements;  indeed  no  adult  per- 
son can  do  it.  My  object  in  quoting  the 
scientists  is  to  illustrate  a  proposition  as 
follows:  Our  every  thought,  word  and 
act  vibrates  the  spiritual  or  mental  ether 
and  maybe  influences  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  others  to  the  farthest  shores  of 
the  universe.  Therefore  think  kindly 
thoughts,  speak  friendly  words  and  do 
good  acts.  Let  all  my  boy  and  girl  readers 
be  kind  to  everybody  and  to  animals. 
Let  them  oppose  war,  and  think  and  talk 
in  favor  of  universal  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood,  and  for  humane  governments 
founded  on  justice  and  equality  for  both 
men  and  women. — R.  A.  Dague. 

AN  EARNEST  COLORED  DEACON. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  all  my 
contributions  to  our  Young  Folks'  column 
of  a  serious  nature.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  there  is  so  much  unavoidable 
sorrow  in  this  life  that  it  is  our  duty  to 


think  on  the  agreeable,  the  pleasant  things 
as  often  as  we  can,  even  the  funny  events. 
Therefore,  I  shall  sometimes,  perhaps, 
quite  often,  interspersed  among  the  short 
pieces  that  I  write  for  this  column,  give 
some  amusing  ancedotes.  Here  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  held  by  a  white  min- 
ister in  a  colored  church  in  North  Caro- 
lina recently.  Good  old  Deacon  Johnson 
was  called  to  lead  the  congregation  in 
prayer.  This  the  deacon  did  most  will- 
ingly, as  he  rather  prided  himself  on  his 
"gift"  along  that  line.  Kneeling  down 
with  the  others,  after  getting  warmed  up 
a  bit,  he  closed  his  eloquent  petition  as 
follows: 

"O  Lord,  gib  him  de  eye  of  de  eagle 
dat  he  spy  out  sin  afar  off.  Glue  his 
hands  to  the  gospel  plow.  Tie  his  tongue 
to  de  gospel  truf.  Nail  his  ear  to  de  gos- 
pel pole.  Bow  his  head  away  down  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  his  knees  way  down 
in  some  lonesome,  dark  and  narrow  val- 
ley, where  prayer  is  much  wanted  to  be 
made.  'Noint  him  with  kerosene  ile  of 
salvation  and  sot  him  on  fire." — R.  A. 
Dague. 


Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador. 

"What  will  you  do  if  we  cannot  reach 
home?"  I  asked  Johannes,  one  afternoon, 
as  we  labored  through  the  drifting  snow 
in  the  teeth  of  an  Arctice  storm. 

"Stop  and  build  a  sniw  house,"  said  he. 

"Will  you  be  able  to  find  good  snow  in 
this  weather?" 

"Find  good  snow?"  said  Johannes,  with 
a  look  of  surprise.  "I  can  always  find 
good  snow." 

When  the  afternoon  light  began  to  grow 
gently  sloping  hillside,  for  there  the  snow 
knives,  an  appalling  weapon,  with  a  bone 
handle  and  a  blade  a  yard  long.  Brand 
ishing  this,  he  trotted  from  side  to  side, 
prodding  here  and  jabbing  there.  He 
was  "finding  snow."  Soon  Julius  stop- 
ped the  sledge,  and  they  held  a  consulta- 
tion. 

When  the  place  was  chosen, — it  was  a 
gently  sloping  hillside,  for  there  the  snow 
hardens  the  best, — my  own  drivers  were 
soon  at  work.  Each  man  armed  himself 
with  his  huge  snow-knife,  and  between 
them  they  marked  a  circle  on  the  snow. 
Then  Johannes  retired  to  the  middle 
and  began  to  dig.  He  first  made  a  wedge- 
shaped  hole,  to  give  himself  a  start,  and 
then  from  the  sides  of  the  hole  he  carved 
great  slabs  of  the  frozen  snow.  I  judged 
them  to  be  about  six  or  eight  inches  thick, 
two  or  three  feet  long,  and  eighteen  in- 
ches high,  and  they  were  nearly  as  heavy 
as  stone. 

Johannes  just  tumbled  them  out  of  his 
hole  as  fast  as  he  could  cut  them,  and, 
as  the  hole  grew,  I  saw  that  the  slabs 
were  all  slightly  curved.  Julius  seized 
each  slab  as  it  toppled  out,  and  carried  it 
gingerly  to  the  edge  of  the  circle.  He 
set  the  slabs  on  edge,  side  by  side,  and 
chipped  them  a  little  from  the  top,  so 
that  they  leaned  inward.  He  pared  away 
the  first  few  with  his  knife,  so  that  the 
lowest  ring  formed  the  beginning  of  a 
spiral.  He  followed  the  spiral  up,  prop- 
ping each  slab  against  its  neighbor,  chip- 
ping its  edges  so  that  it  leaned  well  in- 
ward. 

Meanwhile  Johannes  got  nearer  and 
nearer  the  wall  with  his  digging,  and  his 
work  got  harder  and  harder,  for  instead 
of  tumbling  the  slabs  out  he  had  to  pick 
them  up  and  hand  them  to  Julius  over 
the  leaning  wall.  I  thought  the  wall 
looked  frail  and  unsafe,  but  Julius  seem- 
ed to  think  otherwise,  for  he  crawled  up 
on  it  and  leaned  over  to  see  how  Johannes 
was  getting  on  inside.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  weight  only  pressed  the  slabs 
together  a  bit  more  firmly. 

At  last  the  spiral  was  finished  all  but 
the  "keystone."  Julius  sprawled  on  the 
side  of  the  house,  while  Johannes'  hands 
shoved  a  big  slab  through  the  opening 


that  still  remained  at  the  top.  Julius  laid 
it  over'  the  hole,  and  chipped  the  edges 
away  with  his  knife  until  it  gently 
dropped  into  place. 

A  scraping  and  trampling  noise  was 
next  heard  inside  the  house;  that  was 
Johannes  smootning  the  floor.  Mean- 
while, Julius  was  filling  all  the  crevices 
with  snow,  to  keep  the  wind  out. 

Soon  Johannes  was  ready  to  come  out. 
His  sword  poked  out  suddenly  and  slashed 
a  doorway  in  the  wall,  and  then  the  man 
himself  crawled  out.  The  house  was 
finished.— Dr.  S.  K.  Hutton. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid  up  $0,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000,000.00 


Total   911,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts, 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  11,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Arrivals  of  Northern  wheat  are  rather 
large  at  present,  but  the  greater  part  is 
for  use  of  mills  and  has  no  effect  on 
the  local  situation.  Local  trading  is  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits,  and  values  de- 
pend mainly  on  other  markets.  North- 
ern bluestem  and  red  are  a  little  lower, 
but  other  descriptions  are  fairly  steady 
as  last  quoted. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52y2 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.50  ©1.52% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.60 

BARLEY. 

Supplies  are  liberal,  with  offerings  of 
Northern  feed  below  the  level  of  local 
stock.  There  is  accordingly  some  easi- 
ness as  to  values,  and  choice  feed  has 
been  marked  down.  While  export  ship- 
ments are  being  made  from  Port  Costa, 
a  good  deal  of  barley  is  being  shipped 
in  from  the  North. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .$1.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.40  @1.45 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

The  movement  of  seed  oats  so  far  has 
been  rather  light,  and  the  continued  lack 
of  demand  has  caused  an  easy  feeling 
in  values.  The  only  quotable  decline, 
however,  is  in  white  oats. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  @2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White     1.60  @1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Conditions  remain  about  as  last  re- 
ported, Eastern  grades  being  very  quiet, 
with  practically  nothing  of  desirable 
quality  offered  on  the  spot,  though  there 
is  plenty  available  for  shipment. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.70  @1.80 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

Desirable  lots  are  held  a  little  above 
the  last  quotations,  but  there  is  very 
little  business. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Association  prices  on  lima  beans  are 
a  little  higher  this  month,  though  the 
local  market  is  unchanged.  The  outlook 
in  this  line  is  favorable,  as  the  demand 
appears  to  be  broadening,  and  supplies 
are  not  considered  excessive  for  this  time 
of  year.  All  other  lines  remain  very 
quiet,  Eastern  buyers  being  out  of  the 
market,  and  local  dealers  are  not  showing 
much  interest  in  country  offerings,  which 
are  still  large.  With  the  holiday  sea- 
son at  hand,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
renewed  activity  until  next  month,  and 
the  continued  dullness  is  causing  some 
easiness  in  prices.  Large  whites  are 
lower,  and  the  top  figure  for  pinks  has 
been  reduced.  Recent  offers  are  reported 
at  Stockton  of  $3.20  for  pinks  and  $2.75 
for  blackeyes,  but  there  is  practically  no 
sale  for  some  lines. 

(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  @3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    3.90  @4.10 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    3.85  @4.00 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  @3.40 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  @4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  @4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  general  movement  is  rather  quiet 
lor  this  time  of  year,  and  in  most  lines 
prices  are  largely  nominal.  Brown  mus- 
tard is  being  sold  at  Lompoc  at  about 
$3.60  per  ctl. 

Alfalfa    16    @17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

C?nary    4    @  4M»c 

Hemp    3^.®  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 


FLOUR. 

Values  stand  as  before,  and  the  market 
is  rather  quiet,  purchases  being  pretty 
closely  limited  to  current  needs. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  @5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington . .  4.90 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  the  local  market  show  little 
change  from  week  to  week,  and  local 
needs  are  fairly  well  supplied.  In  fact, 
there  is  less  firmness  as  to  values  than 
last  week.  The  comparatively  high  prices 
in  this  district  are  bringing  in  some  hay 
from  distant  points,  including  several 
cars  of  timothy  from  northern  California 
and  southern  Oregon.  There  is  a  heavy 
oversupply  of  this  material  in  the  North, 
and  while  it  is  not  as  desirable  as  grain 
hay  for  local  use,  any  advance  in  prices 
would  doubtless  bring  in  a  considerable 
tonnage.  Alfalfa  also  figures  quite  large- 
ly in  the  arrivals,  and  is  to  some  extent 
being  substituted  for  grain  hay. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   $18.00@22.00 

do    No.  2    16.00@18.00 

Lower  grades   10.00@13.00 

Tame  Oats   15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@12.50 

Stock  Hay    8.00@  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60 @  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  is  somewhat  lower,  and 
bran  is  easy.    Other  lines  are  fairly  plen- 
tiful, and  values  show  little  firmness. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00®26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.O0 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.0(> 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  remain  quiet,  and  the  heavy 
surplus  prevents  any  improvement  in 
prices.  Arrivals  of  Southern  garden 
truck  vary  greatly  from  day  to  day,  but 
as  a  rule  are  rather  heavy,  and  much  of 
the  stock  arrives  in  unattractive  shape. 
Prices  accordingly  show  a  wide  range, 
and  in  many  lines  are  lower  than  last 
week.  Good  string  and  lima  beans  find 
a  ready  demand,  and  the  best  offerings 
of  peas  are  higher,  though  ordinary  lots 
are  cheap.  Cucumbers  are  a  little  higher, 
while  tomatoes,  summer  squash,  and  egg- 
plant are  lower.  Rhubarb  is  moving 
fairly  well  at  the  old  prices.  Celery  is 
lower,  arrivals  being  very  large,  and  in- 
cluding much  inferior  stock.  Heavy  ship- 
ments are  now  going  East  from  the  river 
district.  Artichokes  are  higher,  and 
sprouts  a  little  lower.  Mushrooms  are 
scarce  and  show  another  sharp  advance. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   25@  45c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   50c@$1.00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  per  box    1.00@  1.25 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3@  8c 

String  Beans,  lb...'.   4@  9c 

Summer  Squash,  southern,  bx    75c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  lb   3@  5c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   6@  7c 

Celery,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   3@  4c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   30@  50c 

Sprouts,  lb   2@  3c 

POTATOES. 

The  market  is  still  badly  depressed, 
with  a  heavy  surplus  and  no  shipping  out- 
let. Salinas  stock,  which  has  been  rather 
scarce  and  steady  in  value,  has  been 
marked  down.  Supplies  of  sweet  pota- 
tose  are  running  low,  and  prices  have 
gone  up  in  the  last  week. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30 @  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.15®  1.30 

Oregon,  ctl   80@  85c 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.80@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  market  is  still  somewhat  over- 
stocked with  Eastern  chickens,  and  val 
ues  show  no  improvement.  There  is  also 
considerable  local  stock  coming  in,  and 
while  broilers  find  a  fair  demand,  young 


roosters  and  fryers  are  lower,  and  hens 
are  hard  to  clean  up.  Turkeys  remain 
nominal.  A  few  small  shipments  have 
come  in,  but  prices  are  too  unsettled  to 
be  a  good  indication  of  real  value.  Some 
dressed  stock  has  sold  as  high  as  24c, 
while  live  birds  have  been  selling  around 
18  and  20c. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   17    @1S  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    @16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    @15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters    17    @18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50@  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  Nominal 

do    young   Nominal 

do    dressed    Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Prices  are  a  little  higher  than  last 
week  on  extras,  and  steady  as  quoted. 
Supplies,  however,  appear  to  be  sufficient 
for  current  needs,  and  the  lower  grades 
have  not  shared  the  advance. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...34  34  34  35  34  34?i 
Prime 

Firsts  ..32     32     32     32     32  32 

Firsts   31     31     31     31     31  31 

EGGS. 

The  gradual  decline  of  fresh  eggs  con- 
tinues, and  while  all  arrivals  are  dis- 
posed of  without  difficulty,  the  supply  is 
increasing.  The  situation  in  cold  stor- 
age eggs  does  not  help  matters.  The 
early  decline  in  fresh  eggs  this  year  left 
storage  operators  with  large  stocks  to 
dispose  of,  and  they  are  now  endeavoring 
to  unload  as  fast  as  possible,  prices  being 
weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ...38     38>o  39     26^  361/j  36 
Selected 

Pullets... 30     :\0K  30«/i  30     30  30 
CHEESE. 

Flats  have  dropped  %c  this  week,  and 
are  still  easy,  with  fairly  large  supplies. 
Y.  A.s  are  firm  at  a  slight  advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

Firsts   15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  1814c 

Monterey  o  rJack  Cheese  18@19  "c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

A  good  many  strawberries  are  still 
coming  in,  but  do  not  find  much  demand 
in  the  regular  trade,  and  even  the  best 
offerings  will  hardly  bring  the  prices 
quoted  last  week.  Cranberries  are  higher, 
finding  a  somewhat  better  demand.  Some 
Coos  Bay  stock  is  selling  at  $2  to  $3 
per  box.  A  good  many  grapes  are  still 
coming  in,  and  desirable  lots  find  a 
ready  demand  at  the  top  figures,  the 
supply  being  held  pretty  closely  to  re- 
quirements. Inferior  lots  find  little  de- 
mand, and  are  lower.  Prices  in  other 
lines  stand  as  before,  and  there  is  not 
much  feature  to  the  market  on  apples 
and  pears,  which  are  the  only  lines  of- 
fered in  any  great  quantity.  Apples  show 
no  improvement  in  prices,  and  while  a 
few  good-sized  purchases  are  noted,  gen- 
eral buying  for  the  local  market  is  slow. 
Local  cold-storage  houses  are  about  full, 
and  so  far  supplies  continue  to  accumu- 
late. 

Raspberries,  chest   Nominal 

Strawberries,  ehost  $  4.50®  7.00 

Cranberries,  bbl  12.50@13.50 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35®  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00®  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Grapes,  per  crate   75c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    1.00@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Some  buyers  are  still  operating  in  the 
country,  but  most  packers  are  now  fairly 
well  covered  on  current  business,  and  the 
demand  for  shipment  is  dropping  off  with 
the  approach  of  the  holidays.  The  gen- 
eral situation  is  favorable  to  a  resump- 
tion of  buying  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
but  until  then  the  market  will  probably 
be  very  quiet.  Prices  show  no  further 
change,  though  several  lines  are  more 
closely  held  than  before,  and  the  spring 
movement  may  bring  further  advances. 
Spot  stocks  in  most  markets  are  rather 
light  for  this  season,  and  Coast  offerings 
in  several  lines  are  about  cleaned  up. 
According  to  a  Fresno  report,  some  offers 
have  been  made  for  raisins  at  slightly 
above  quotations,  while  some  growers  arc 
holding  peaches  for  5c.    It  is  believed  by 


prominent  packers  that  75  to  80%  of  the 
prune  crop  has  been  sold,  the  remainder 
being  held  for  an  advance.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"While  the  jobbing  trade  in  California 
dried  fruit  products  is  fairly  active  at 
the  consuming  end,  the  demand  from  the 
larger  Eastern  handlers  does  not  appear 
to  be  up  to  the  average  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  market  has  an  easy 
undertone  for  everything  except  the  large 
counts  in  prunes.  Spot  supplies,  aug- 
mented by  the  deliveries  on  forward  ship- 
ment contracts,  are  ample  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  smaller  sizes  of  that  fruit 
to  take  care  of  the  business  offered  and 
still  leave  some  surplus.  The  market  for 
the  intermediate  and  smaller  counts  is 
rather  easy,  because  of  the  slack  demand 
for  these,  but  there  has  been  no  quotable 
decline  in  prices.  Stiff  premiums  are  ex- 
acted on  30s  and  40s,  the  larger  size  be- 
ing almost  unobtainable  on  the  Coast  in 
straight  cars,  and  sparingly  offered  on 
assortment  orders.  There  is  little  inter- 
est shown  in  peaches  or  apricots  at  pres- 
ent, but  in  view  of  the  reported  strong 
statistical  position  on  the  Coast,  the  mar- 
ket here  is  firm.  California  raisins  of  all 
varieties  are  moving  slowly  at  present, 
so  far  as  forward  shipments  from  the 
Coast  are  concerned,  but  packers  are  not 
disposed  to  work  for  business  except  at 
the  full  quoted  prices." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   5  c 

Apricots    9    @10  c 

Figs   3    @  3M;C 

Calimyrna  figs    4    @5  c 

Peaches   4^4®  4M>c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3    @  3VjC 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox  2%®  2V>c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3M>c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  hold- 
ing their  own  well  on  Valencia  oranges, 
while  navels  are  lower,  and  lemons  also 
are  down  from  what  they  have  been.  At 
New  York  on  Monday,  Dec.  9th,  valencias 
brought  at  auction  from  $3.70  up  to  $4 
per  box;  Arizona  navels  sold  form  $2.90 
and  up  to  $4  per  box;  California  navels 
brought  only  $3.10  for  the  highest,  and 
some  sold  as  low  as  $1.60.  Lemons 
brought  from  $4.S5  to  $5.75.  The  Boston, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  auctions 
were  about  the  same  as  New  York. 

At  Los  Angeles  on  Monday  five  cars 
of  navels  were  sold  at  auction  at  the 
following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  California:  Av- 
erage, $1.30,  $1.35.  $1.17,  $1.60,  $1.67. 

The  cause  of  lower  prices  in  the  East 
for  California  navels  is  stated  to  be 
coarse,  large,  and  in  some  cases  imma- 
ture fruit. 

Heavy  winds  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  the  past  week  caused  a  loss 
i:i  fruit  estimated  from  10  to  20%  of  the 
crop.  In  some  districts  smudging  against 
frost  was  practiced  last  week.  No  frost 
damage  is  reported. 

All  lines  of  citrus  goods  are  now  arriv- 
ing in  the  San  Francisco  market  quite 
freely,  and  the  volume  of  business  is  in- 
creasing a  little,  with  prices  settling  down 
to  a  lower  level  on  some  lines.  Valencias 
still  find  a  lively  demand,  and  all  offer- 
ings clean  up  at  firm  prices,  while  all 
but  the  finest  lots  of  navels  are  lower. 
Tangerines  and  grapefruit  are  also  lower. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels:  Fancy   $  4.00®  4.50 

Common  to  Choice   1.50®  3.00 

Valencias    2.50®  4.00 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Grapefruit    2.25®  3.00 

Lemons:  Fancy   3.50®  5.00 

Choice    2.00®  3.00 

Standard    1-50®  2.00 

Limes    4.00®  4.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  quotations  on  almonds  are  nominal, 
as  everything  in  the  country,  as  far  as 
is  known,  has  been  taken  out  of  growers' 
hands.  The  supply  is  short,  and  the  job- 
bing movement  is  active  at  strong  prices. 
Walnuts  also  are  about  cleaned  up  in 
growing  districts,  and  values  are  very 
firm. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils   16%c 

I  X  1   14%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13M:C 

Drakes    12V2c 

Languedoc    11  %c 

Hardshells   8  c 
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Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16V2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15%c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Local  dealers  have  liberal  supplies  on 
hand,  and  with  only  a  moderate  demand 
the  market  is  easy,  several  lines  being 
quoted  lower. 

Comb,  white   12%@14%C 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @  6%c 

Oft  Grades   5    @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Prices  have  not  changed  for  some  time. 
Supplies  here  are  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  current  local  demand,  which  is 
very  light. 

Light  29    <g>30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  Oregon  crop  is  said  to  be  well  sold 
out,  and  supplies  in  growers  hands  in  this 
State  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the 
last  fortnight.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
remain  on  the  Coast  about  45,000  bales 
out  of  a  crop  of  265,000  bales.  High-grade 
offerings  are  scarce,  and  present  buying 
is  mostly  of  ordinary  stock,  which  brings 
lower  prices  than  those  quoted  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

1912  crop   11    @18  c 

WOOL. 

California  wool  receives  little  attention 
in  consuming  markets,  and  little  activ- 
ity is  expected  for  the  next  month  or 
two.    Little  of  the  fall  clip  remains  in 
the  country,  and  p.rices  are  almost  en- 
tirely nominal. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    @10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

Quite  a  lot  of  good  drafters,  chunks 
and  wagon  horses  from  northerti  Califor- 
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nia  are  being  auctioned  here  this  week, 
and  received  the  usual  lively  interest 
shown  in  such  offerings.  The  demand  is 
said  to  be  increasing  for  desirable  stock 
of  all  descriptions,  and  prices  are  held 
well  up  to  quotations,  with  some  espe- 
cially attractive  animals  bringing  an  ad- 
vance. Dealers  anticipate  a.  strong  and 
active  market  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  expected  that  many  shipments 
of  fine  stock  will  be  brought  in. 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs  $180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs  175@200 

1000  lbs   125@176 


Live  Stock. 

A  little  easier  feeling  is  reported  in 
some  quarters  for  dressed  beef,  but  prices 
show  no  quotable  change,  general  condi- 
tions in  all  lines  standing  about  as  be- 
fore. Live  bulls  are  a  little  higher,  and 
lambs  have  advanced,  as  few  are  offered 
at  present. 

Steers:   No.  1   6y2@  6%c 

No.  2    6    @  6%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5*/o@  5%c 

No.  2    5    @  5i/4c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Prime  Wethers    4%@  4y2c 

Ewes    3V2@  3%c 

Lambs    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%@11  c 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8y2@  9  c 

Ewes    8    @  8y2c 

Spring  Lambs   11  @liy2c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

All  descriptions  of  hides  are  still  firm- 
ly held  up  to  the  old  quotations,  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  decline  in  imme- 
diate prospect. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  15  c 

Medium    H^c 

Light  steers,  under  48  lbs.  13%@14M>c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  13%@14%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  13  c 

Kip    15y2@16y2c 

Veal    19y2@20y2c 

Calf    19V2@20y2c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    24    @25  c 

Dry  Bulls   1   20  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   25    @26  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   30  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   30  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60(g)  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40®  60c 
Lambs   35 @  70c 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


WANTED — One  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "California  Vegetables,"  by  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson.  Any  one  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  a  copy  of  this  book  can 
make  a  quick  trade  with  us  if  they  wish. 
That  is.  we  will  send  in  exchange  a 
copy  of  the  second  edition  for  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition.  Let  us  know  promptly 
if  you  have  the  book  and  wish  to  trade. 
Don't  send  the  book  till  you  hear  from  us. 


New  subscriptions,  new  advertisers, 
heavy  book  sales,  and  getting  out  the 
larger  Rural  Press  each  week  is  keeping 
the  office  force  some  busy  these  days. 
We  believe  the  larger  paper  is  worthy  of 
the  good  things  being  said  of  it,  and 
we  know  that  we  appreciate  the  solid 
financial  support  it  is  receiving.  Read 
this  issue  carefully,  and  you  will  agree 
that  it  represents  the  best  in  California 
agriculture.  Our  advertisers  ask  for  your 
patronage,  and  you  will  do  yourself  and 
us  a  favor  to  mention  this  journal  when 
doing  business  with  them. 


Have  you  sent  for  that  dozen  of  straw- 
berry plants  yet?  If  not,  do  so  at  once. 
Many  hundreds  of  our  subscribers  have 
their  names  on  the  list,  and  we  want  you 


See  That  Solid  Row  of  Rivets? 


SUR.FACE  I&R.IGATION  PIPE 

THE  PIPE  THAT  SAVES  MONEY 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 
— the  pipe  that  is  riveted  instead  of  being  lock-seamed.  This 
pipe  is  a  big  money  saver. 

Handle  it  as  roughly  as  you  desire — hitch  it  to  a  drag  chain 
and  yank  it  over  the  roughest  ground — it  will  never  leak, 
because  it  is  riveted  together.  And  as  an  extra  safeguard 
the  seams  are  soldered. 

There's  honest  manufacture  behind  "Western"  Pipe.      Write  for 
full  particulars.    You'll  save  money  by  doing  so.  Address 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

444  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
I.os  Angeles  Taft  ,  Fresn< 


Gasoline  18>^c.  Distillate  9>4c. 

Fuel  Oil  for  the  "Muncie"  less  than  2c. 

That  is  WHY  we  can  GUARANTEE  ONE  horsepower 
for  ONE-THIRD  CENT  or  FOUR  KILOWATTS  for 
TWO  CENTS.  No  minimum— pay  only  when  you  pump. 

WITH  THE 

MUNCIE  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 


It  Has  No  Valves — No  Igniter — No 
Gears — No  Batteries — No  Magneto- 
No  Carburetor — Full  Guarantee. 


It  Is  Economical  —  Simple  —  Fool 
Proof — Rigid — Reversible—  Reliable — 
No  Trouble. 


The  Muncie  Engine,  for  these  reasons,  is  the  Logical 
Poi/i  er  for  Pumping  Plants. 

Agents  wanted.       Write  at  once  for  Catalog  to 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  clipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOISE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


MR  FARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 
Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 


to  have  yours  there.  All  you  need  do 
is  to  see  that  your  subscription  is  paid 
through  the  year  1913  and  request  the 
plants.  Mr.  Etter  says  he  will  be  ready 
to  commence  sending  the  plants  early 
in  January.    Our  offer  closes  Jan.  15th. 


OREGON   AND    THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC. 


At  a  called  meeting  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Oregon  Pure  Bred  Live 
Stock  Association  held  in  Portland,  the 
Livestock  Sanitary  Bill  was  endorsed.  It 
was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  and 
vetoed  by  Gov.  West,  but  he  is  now  sup- 
posed to  favor  it.  A  resolution  was  also 
passed  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  special  premiums  to  be  paid 
to  Oregon  exhibitors  of  live  stock  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915.  It  was  recommended  that 
no  State  Fair  be  held  in  1915  in  this  or 
any  other  Northwestern  state. 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


At  the  International  Stock  Show  at  Chi- 
cago last  week,  Crouch  &  Son  won  the 
best  three  mares,  best  five  mares,  best 
five  stallions,  also  grand  champion  stal- 
lion and  grand  champion  mare  in  Belgian 
classes.  They  also  won  first  on  the  year- 
old  Percheron  stallion. 


Robert  Foster,  of  the  Hopland  Stock 
Farm,  recently  sold  all  his  yearling  regis- 
tered Short-horn  bulls  to  the  Parrott  Es- 
tate at  Chico. 
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DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 


■  

Stover  Gasoline  Engine  Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

GOOD     AND  CHEAP 

WOO  DIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pumps  for  every  service  and  use— 
Irrigating  rumps,  Power,  Steam, 
Centrifugal,  Spray,  Wine,  etc. 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Bran  Goods, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  etc. 

Send  tor  dialog— mailed  Irrc. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 
MBS? 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Special  feature*  to  reduce  opera!  I  nu 
 .(»  nnrkrd  out  In  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysvlUe,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  Itself  In  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
Indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  FlrHt  Prize  at  Freiino  County  Fair  nnd 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  No  manufacturer!,  nf  Metnl  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Trouglm,  Etc. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.   WIN DELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 

buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


WATER  TANK. 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured   by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 


PLOWING  AND  PULVERIZING 


Benlcia-Hancock 
8-Dlsc  Size 


with  BEMCIA 

CROSSKILL 


'OR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE 

PULVERIZER 


makes  a  combination 
that  has  no  superior 


WHITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED 

BENICIA   IRON  WORKS 

Factory:    Benlcla,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


Manufacturer*. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


E.  P.  Culbreath,  Johnston.  S.  C,  does  It.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  It.   Why  not  you!    Pull  an  acre  of 
mumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value— grow  big 
crops  on  virgin  boIII   Get  a 


^  fi E.  C.  Cul 
^^^^  u 

^^^HbaaJI^  stumps 

:  2a= 


-the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
,   More  power  than  a  locomotive.  600& 
r,  400%  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  SO 
free  trial.  3  year  guarantee  to  replace,  free, 
stings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Douhlo 
safety  ratchets.   Free  book  shows  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Bpetrlal  price 
styou.  Write  now.  Addret*i 
Hercules  MfK.  Co.,  1l221»t  St 
Centerville,  Iowa 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays.  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2  ft.  deep.  |7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter.  2hi  ft.  deep. 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
K.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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FACTORS  IN  FROST  FIGHTING. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR]  -  •  -  ~ 

There  probably  remains  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well  informed 
fruit  grower  in  California  of  the  success  of  avoiding  frost  injury  by 
smudging  with  oil  or  other  combustible  materials.  The  methods  thai 
are  to  be  employed  are  also  generally  well  understood.  There  would 
evidently  be  more  smudging  provided  for  if  there  were  not  considerable 
fear  of  fighting  frost  when  frost  fighting  was  unnecessary  as  well  as 
when  it  is  necessary.  This  hin- 
drance toward  smudging  is  prob- 
ably more  effective  in  deciduous 
districts  than  in  citrus,  although 
active  in  both,  and  it  will  be  an 
object  of  the  following  to  review 
some  of  the  methods  whereby 
wasted  oil,  wasted  trouble  and 
energy  can  be  avoided;  in  other 
words,  how  to  foretell  possible 
low  temperatures. 

Weather  Indications — The  most 
obvious  indications  of  possible 
temperatures  are  weather  condi- 
tions, and  to  a  large  extent  a  fruit 
grower,  in  the  evening,  can 
prophecy  a  bad  freeze  before 
morning.  The  night  may  be  cold, 
but  a  real  "killing  frost"  can 
come  only  when  everything  works 
in  its  favor. 

The  first  essential  for  a  heavy 
frost  is  a  still  calm  night.  Mixing 
of  the  air  means  a  safe  tempera- 
ture, therefore  even  a  moderate 
wind  toward  evening  pres- 
ages  safety,  unless  it 
should  die  down  immedi- 
ately after  sundown,  and 
even  then  the  chances  are 
that  no  general  movement 
of  cold  air,  which  always 
moves  slowly,  could  well 
develop  in  time  to  do  dam- 
age before  sunrise. 

A  sure  preventive  of  bad 
frosts  are  clouds,  fogs, 
etc.,  and  this  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  that  a.  mist 
of  any  kind,  dust  or  water 
vapor  acts  as  a  blanket  to 

keep  in  the  earth's  heat.  Another  thing  is  that  the  mere  fact  of  there 
being  fair  quantities  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  an  assurance  of  safe  tem- 
peratures. Even  clouds  around  nearby  mountains  are  indications  of 
safety.  These  rarely  occur  except  when  there  are  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances, and  atmospheric  disturbances  mean  a  good  mixing  of  the  air  and 
no  unusual  frost.  When  the  sky  is  clear  all  over,  the  air  calm  and 
still,  with  neither  mist  of  dust  nor  moisture  in  the  air.  it  is  time  to  take 
warning. 

Aids  of  Science. — Two  aids  that  man  provides  are  well  known  and 
should  only  be  briefly  considered.  One  is  the  weather  forecast,  the  other 
the  electric  thermometer,  and  no  fruit  grower  who  expects  to  fight  frost 
should  do  other  than  pay  close  attention  to  each,  both  to  save  worry 
and  so  as  to  be  fully  prepared  when  smudging  is  needed. 


A  Good  Instance  of  Frost  Firing  —  Not  of  Pruning 


Keeping  Up  the  Temperature  in  a  Young  Orchard. 


A  third  aid  of  science,  which  is  not  generally  appreciated,  is  that  of 
the  psycrometer,  which  is  merely  an  ordinary  thermometer,  or,  rather, 
two  of  them,  so  fixed  that  the  user  can  determine  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  The  bulb  on  one  of  these  is  covered  with  a  moist  cloth.  The 
other  is  bare.  When  the  evening  looks  promising  for  a  bad  freeze  and 
weather  warnings  go  out,  these  thermometers  are  to  be  taken  outside 
(the  one  with  the  cloth  on  moistened)  and  whirled  rapidly  through  the 
air  for  a  minute  or  so.  If  the  air  is  dry  this  will  cause  the  moisture  to 
evaporate  rapidly,  and  make  the  mercury  fall.  If  the  air  contains  a 
good  deal  of  moisture  the  mercury  will  stay  about  the  same  as  in  the 

other  thermometer.  The  moist- 
ened thermometer  should  be 
whirled  until  the  mercury  will 
drop  no  more. 

There  is  nearly  always  a  small 
difference  between  the  tempera- 
tures (the  one  with  a  wet  bulb 
and  the  one  with  a  dry  bulb)  will 
show.  Also,  a  difference  of  two 
degrees  will  mean  a  much  higher 
humidity  when  the  temperature  is 
high  than  when  it  is  low,  so  that 
the  only  way  to  really  tell  what 
the  approximate  minimum  tem- 
perature will  be  is  to  have  some 
government  figures  to  interpret 
the  results.  These  can  be  obtained 
in  Weather  Bulletin  No.  235  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  table  in  this  bulletin,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  technical  af- 
fair and  not  written  for  ordinary 
use,  will  show  immed;ately  and 
simply   what   the   dew   point  is, 
after  the  readings  of  these  two 
thermometers   has  been 
made.    The  dew  point  is 
simply  the  temperature  at 
which  dew  will  begin  to 
form  when  the  moisture  in 
the  air  is  as  it  is  when  the 
above    described    test  is 
made.    The  real  value  of 
making  this  test,  our  main 
excuse  for  discussing  the 
matter,  is  the  fact  that  the 
dew  point  so  found  early 
in  the  evening  is  likely  to 
approximate    the  lowest 
temperatures  likely  to  oc- 
cur   during    the  night, 
provided  the  weather  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

Thus,  if  the  temperature  at  sunset  is  40°  and  the  test  shows  a  dew 
point  of  26°,  the  fruit  grower  had  better  get  ready  for  action  when  the 
alarm  goes  off.  This  knowledge  ought  to  be  of  great  value.  It  should 
be  said  that  some  authorities  consider  the  dewpoint  determination  of 
small  value.  It  is,  however,  of  more  value  around  districts  inland  some- 
what, like  Riverside  and  Redlands,  than  it  would  be  nearer  ocean  in- 
fluences, like  Santa  Ana. 

Why  a  Humidity  Test. — The  reasons  for  approximating  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  are  that  moisture  holds  the  heat  close  to  the  earth 
very  effectively.  Even  when  the  air  is  perfectly  clear  it  checks  the  heat 
waves  and  makes  the  ground  lose  its  heat  slowly. 

(Continued  on  Page  627.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fm- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  M.,  Dec.  17,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

4.28 

15.65 

13.52 

58 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.82 

8.26 

7.92 

56 

38 

Sacramento  

.22 

2.85 

5.30 

64 

40 

San  Francisco  .. 

1.13 

4.83 

5.98 

60 

47 

.40 

1.62 

4.46 

70 

38 

.34 

1.30 

2.74 

66 

34 

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.70 

2.65 

64 

20 

.24 

1.07 

4.59 

70 

32 

Los  Angeles  

.03 

.94 

3.50 

76 

42 

San  Diego  

.02 

1.71 

2.11 

70 

42 

The  Week. 


Rains  are  falling  in  good  measure  over  the 
greater  area  of  the  State,  as  the  table  higher  up 
in  this  column  indicates.  It  is  apparently  not 
going  to  be  a  year  of  great  surplus,  or  a  "wet 
year,"  nor  is  there  threat  of  shortage.  Such  sim- 
ple philosophy  as  we  have  been  able  to  draw 
from  a  few  decades  of  observation  is  that  usually 
the  rain  after  New  Year's  is  roughly  proportional 
to  that  which  comes  earlier;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  season  sets  its  pace  before  the  holidays  and 
holds  to  it  afterward.  Someone  who  likes  figures 
better  than  we  do  can  disprove  our  theory ;  it 
serves  our  present  purpose,  however,  which  is  to 
decide  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  year.  Con- 
ditions have  favored  a  good  breadth  of  early  sow- 
ing and  the  last  storm  keeps  things  growing,  and 
when  that  happens,  the  crop  usually  comes 
through.  We  are  aware  that  some  parts  of  the 
State,  notably  the  far  south,  has  had  too  little 
water  and  too  much  wind,  and  looks  ill  thereby, 
but  there  is  time  enough  for  overcoming  that  un- 
less there  should  be  such  a  run  of  low  tempera- 
ture as  last  year — which  heaven  forfend.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  agricultural  things,  including  peo- 
ple, look  well,  and  what  the  landscape  may  lack 
in  spots  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  jubilant 
people  who  are  working  wonders  with  the  land- 
scapes themselves.  Whatever,  then,  is  not  right 
in  California  we  agree  to  make  right — as  the  com- 
mercial people  say. 

The  Citrification  of  Central  California. 

This  effort  has  certainly  occupied  the  leading 
place  in  the  public  mind  since  politics  abdicated. 
Our  columns  have  indicated  this  from  week  to 
week  in  the  notes  of  investments  in  land  and  water 
in  the  districts  which  have  demonstrated  citrus 
quality.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it  except  its 
increase  in  volume  or  force — whichever  way  you 
like  to  measure  it.  The  citrus  fair  at  Oroville  and 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Fresno  disclosed 
the  assembling  of  an  astonishing  number  of  citrus 
explorers,  and  they  are  none  the  worse  because  so 


many  of  them  come  from  southern  California, 
where  they  know  so  well  how  to  play  the  citrus 
game.  The  way  these  .  parties  are  motoring 
through  the  foothills  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento valleys,  saluting  old  lemon  trees  and  fall- 
ing on  their  knees  in  adoration  of  unfrosted  to- 
mato plants  rs  filling  the  oldest  settlers  in  such 
districts  with  wonder.  They  are  surprised  that 
anyone  should  have  just  learned  that  plants  acted 
that  way  in  their  localities.  Personally  we  are 
getting  a  great  reputation  as  a  prophet  because  we 
proclaimed  citrus  conditions  through  hundreds  of 
miles  of  great  valley  mesas  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  gave  reasons  for  it.  There  was  nothing 
either  original  or  prophetic  in  our  conclusions; 
they  were  simply  easy  inferences  from  what  we 
saw.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  people  who  are  now 
exalting  our  phophecy  and  investing  money"  on  it. 
doubted  then  what  they  now  fully  believe.  It 
might  have  been  sad  for  them  that  they  did  not 
take  the  tip  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  and  it  would 
be  sad  now  but  for  the  simple  fact  that  there  is 
so  much  good  land  and  water  in  the  semi-tropical 
fruit  belts  of  central  California  that  there  is  still 
chance  for  investors  to  get  by  the  thousands  of 
acres  at  prices  which  are  ridiculously  low  accord- 
ing to  southern  standards  of  value  for  citrus  land 
and  according  to  northern  .standards  for  apple 
land  also,  for  that  matter.  We  are  almost  ashamed 
to  live  in  a  State  where  such  goods  things  are  to 
be  had  so  cheap  as  some  of  the  prices  which  are 
mentioned  to  us  as  set  upon  citrus  acreages.  W^ 
do  not  see  how  men  who  know  good  land  and  are 
wise  enough  to  get  sure  water  and  who  can  judge 
semi-tropical  conditions  can  fail  to  get  rich  on 
available  investments  which  pass  examination  by 
such  standards. 

Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  suggestion  that 
semi-tropical  fruit  production  will  be  speedily 
overdone.  It  is  a  suggestion  so  aged  that  it  is 
almost  obscured  by  its  luxuriant  growth  of  white 
hair  and  whiskers.  It  was  first  made  before  south- 
ern California  shipped  a  trainload  of  oranges,  and 
it  has  been  repeated  every  time  a  tree  has  been 
planted  since  that  time.  It  is  a  childish  fear. 
Take  a  map  of  North  America  and  cover  with  the 
end  of  your  finger  such  parts  of  California  as  have 
been  indicated  above  and  see  how  much  of  the 
continent  is  left.  Under  your  finger  will  be  prac- 
tically all  of  the  safe  semi-tropical  country  north 
of  Mexico,  and  all  beyond  is  consuming  territory, 
developing  in  population  and  wealth  with  sur- 
prising speed.  Do  you  want  a  share  in  a  monopoly 
which  the  government  cannot  dissolve?  We  told 
you  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  some  of  you 
are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  and  lash  around. 


The  Citrus  Situation  in  Public  Affairs. 

Of  course  immediate  realization  of  advantage 
frcm  the  clear  possession  of  semi-tropical  condi- 
tions which  California  enjoys  will  depend  perhaps 
upon  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  development  of  these  peculiar  re- 
sources. There  may  be  checks  and  delays  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  they  cannot  discount  the 
fundamental  advantage  of  such  possession,  nor 
can  they  permanently  prevent  realization  of  such 
advantage.  The  imminent  peril  is,  of  course,  the 
tariff  tinkering  supporters  of  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration promise  to  indulge  in  and  that  must 
be  fought  off  if  possible.  Possibly  it  may  not  se- 
riously affect  values.  It  seems  to  be  surer  to  ad- 
vance cost  to  consumer  than  anything  else,  for  if 
it  seriously  discourages  planting  in  California  it 
will  reduce  the  supply  of  semi-tropical  fruits  for 
all  those  parts  of  the  continent  which  cannot  pro- 
duce them,  and  will  enrich  the  importers  to  what- 
ever extent  they  can  meet  the  supply  effort.   It  is 


an  experiment  which  the  United  States  should  not 
think  of  making,  and  yet  it  is  threatened.  The 
following  came  from  Washington  on  December  14: 

California  farmers  who  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  the  national  election  will  wake  up  to  the 
mistake  they  made  when  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
gets  to  work  on  tariff  revision.  Democratic  lead- 
ers here  are  boasting  of  the  farmers'  free  list  bill 
they  intend  jamming  through  the  next  Congress. 
Representative  Needham  yesterday  conferred  with 
the  majority  leader,  Underwood,  over  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  California  agricultural  products. 
Underwood  bluntly  told  Needham  the  next  Con- 
gress will  reduce  the  tariff  on  practically  all  Cali- 
fornia protected  products,  and  some  products  will 
be  put  on  the  free  list. 

William  Kettner,  representative-elect  from  the 
Eighth  district  of  California,  is  here  conferring 
with  Democratic  leaders  who  are  planning  to  put 
lemons  on  the  free  list.  Kettner  is  making  vigor- 
ous protests  against  this,  but  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers intend  to  go  ahead  with  their  free  lemon  pro- 
gram. 

And  the  lemon  is  the  fruit  which  is  surest  to  be 
raised  in  price  by  the  discouragement  of  California 
producers.  In  fact,  the  cost  to  consumers  was 
being  reduced  by  their  effort.  But  such  things 
do  not  militate  against  the  permanent  disability  of 
our  production  of  semi-tropical  fruits;  the  people 
will  not  stand  for  service  by  foreign  producers  any 
longer  than  they  did  the  last  time  it  was  inflicted 
on  them — and  beyond  all  that  again  is  that  pro- 
ducing capability  by  virtue  of  natural  adaptations 
which  will  finally  assert  itself  in  spite  of  tem- 
porary political  obstruction  and  interference. 


A  Great  Citrus  Event  at  the  South. 

We  are  glad  that  the  south  does  not  propose  to 
rest  content  upon  its  citrus  laurels,  but  will  pro- 
mote its  business  progressively  as  conditions  de- 
mand. Following  their  timely  effort  for  the  edu- 
cation of  California  congressmen-elect  who  were 
inappreciative  of  the  importance  of  protection  to 
California's  unique  and  new  productions,  the  San 
Bernardino  people  announce  that  their  third  Na- 
tional Orange  Show,  which  will  be  held  in  San 
Bernardino  the  week  of  Washington's  birthday, 
February  17  to  22,  1913.  They  have  prepared  one 
of  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  premium  lists 
ever  offered  by  any  fruit  exposition  on  the  entire 
Pacific  coast.  The  classification  for  the  purpose  of 
making  entries  and  awards  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded and  the  awards  will  be  made  by  citrus 
fruit  experts  of  State-wide  and  national  reputa- 
tion, on  merit  of  quality  of  fruit  alone,  except  in 
the  case  of  feature  displays,  where  the  artistic  will 
be  considered.  Exhibits  from  many  sections  arc 
already  assured  and  the  newer  districts  at  the 
north  should  participate  so  far  as  possible,  though 
the  date  be  unseasonable  for  them. 


Distribution  of  Food  Products. 

There  is  something  coming  fast  in  the  large 
Eastern  cities  which  is  more  rational  than  the 
boycott  which  buyers  tried  against  high-priced 
meats  some  months  ago.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and  they  are  likely  to  hold  to  the  effort 
until  they  succeed.  It  is  a  trait  of  the  sex.  The 
undertaking  began  a  few  days  ago  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  issue  was  eggs,  which  were  being 
doled  out  by  retailers  from  their  cold-storage  sup- 
plies at  what  seemed  to  the  women  exorbitant 
rates.  The  result  was  that  the  Housekeepers' 
League  has  disposed  of  6,480,000  eggs  since  the 
campaign  to  reduce  the  high  price  of  living  be- 
gan. Sixty  stations  were  in  operation  last  week, 
and  it  was  expected  to  distribute  from  300  sta- 
tions this  week.  They  sold  "selected"  storage 
eggs  at  24  cents  per  dozen,  a  price  from  6  to  20 
cents  per  dozen  cheaper  than  has  heretofore  pre- 
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vailed,  and  the  League  announced  its  intention  of 
broadening  the  scope  by  selling  other  food  prod- 
ucts. In  the  matter  of  eggs,  some  retail  dealers 
sold  from  their  own  stocks  at  the  same  price.  In 
some  instances  an  even  cheaper  rate  was  charged, 
one  dealer  advertising  "suffragette  eggs,  23  cents 
a  dozen."  From  Philadelphia  the  movement  has 
gone  to  Chicago,  where  this  week  the  Women's 
Clean  Food  League  secured  ten  carloads  of  "fresh 
country  eggs"  which  are  being  placed  on  sale  in 
booths  in  different  sections  of  this  city  at  24  cents 
a  dozen,  while  dealers'  egg  prices  ranged  last  week 
from  37  to  47  cents  a  dozen.  The  League  will  not 
attempt  to  make  any  profit  on  the  sales,  but  simply 
will  endeavor  to  break  the  market.  These  under- 
takings are  widely  valuable  as  showing  the  mar- 
gin existing  between  prices  which  producers  re- 
ceive and  consumers  pay,  and  may  awaken  the 
people  to  fairer  distribution  methods. 

Parcels-Post  Practice. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  experiments  with 
parcels  post  should  begin  with  city  dealers'  de- 
liveries, and  a  lot  of  short  hauls  which  have  not 
been  contemplated  by  many  as  phases  of  useful- 
ness. It  is  announced  from  San  Jose  that  pack- 
ages dropped  into  the  box  at  the  office  and  bear- 
ing special  delivery  stamps  in  addition  to  the 
parcels-post  stamps,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
consignee  within  fifteen  minutes.  The  San  Jose 
postmaster  states  that  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles will  be  employed  in  the  local  service,  giv- 
ing an  equipment  that  will  be  excelled  only  in 
much  larger  cities  throughout  the  country.  Many 
San  Jose  business  houses  say  they  will  make  all 
their  deliveries  of  small  packages  through  the  par- 
cels post. 

A  thing  which  is  more  interesting  from  a  rural 
point  of  view  is  the  announcement  that  during 
the  first  day's  actual  operation  at  San  Jose  there 
will  be  a  consignment  to  Eastern  people  of  two 
carloads  of  dried  prunes  and  other  fruits.  The 
prunes  will  be  packed  in  five-pound  boxes  and 
will  bear  attractive  labels  advertising  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  and  giving  prominence  to  an  invita- 
tion to  the  East  to  visit  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position in  1915.  No  doubt  other  sections  having 
special  products  can  serve  their  interests  and 
their  State  in  the  same  way. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Development  of  Springs. 

To  the  Editor :  Could  you  let  me  know  how 
1  could  best  get  some  information  about  the  de- 
velopment of  springs.  Since  the  earthquake  of 
1906  there  has  been  a  spring  in  our  orchard,  the 
water  running  some  continually,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  much  there  is  there,  because  we  have 
never  done  anything  to  it  to  find  out,  realizing 
that  we  could  do  much  harm  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  As  water  is  one  of  the 
things  of  which  the  more  you  have  the  better  and 
as  Hie  location  of  this  spring  is  very  desirable,  too 
(being  at  least  200  ft.  above  the  house),  we  would 
like  very  much  to  make  the  best  of  it. — A.  H.,  Los 
Gatos. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  satisfactory  publication 
on  the  appearance  of  springs  and  the  best  way 
to  handle  them.  We  know  from  California  obser- 
vation that  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
handling  a.  spring.  Good  springs  have  been  lost 
by  excavating  or  blasting  for  the  purpose  if  in- 
creasing the  flow.  Sometimes  it  has  caused  the 
spring  to  disappear  entirely.  At  the  same  time 
the  flow  has  been  increased  on  some  springs  by 
careful  opening,  cleaning  out  interfering  dirt  and 
rubbish  so  as  to  open  the  exit  of  the  water  with- 


out opening  other  exits  for  its  escape.  When  this 
is  done,  cementing  around  to  prevent  loss  of  water 
by  seepage  is  often  effective  in  increasing  the  flow 
or  at  least  conserving  it  so  that  a  better  run  of 
water  is  obtained.  This  is  what  we  would  under- 
take to  do.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  make  other 
suggestions. 

Selecting  Apple  Situation  and  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  interested  in  varieties  of 
apples  for  commercial  planting  in  low  altitudes  of 
California,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Cruz.  I  send  a  list  of  varieties  which  have  been 
suggested.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  your  advice  on  the  selection.  These  varie- 
ties will  be  planted  to  be  placed  on  the  commercial 
markets,  and  I  am  desirous  of  getting  only  the 
best.— L.  T.,  Jefferson,  Mo. 

Before  undertaking  investment  in  apple-growing 
in  Santa  Cruz,  or  in  any  other  apple-growing  coun- 
try, you  should  determine  definitely  what  you  wish 
to  do  with  the  apples,  and  whether  the  piece  of 
land  which  you  have  in  view  is  suited  for  apple- 
growing.  Because  a  certain  county  in  California 
is  producing  apples  largely  is  not  sufficient  assur- 
ance for  planting  everywhere  in  that  county,  ow- 
ing to  the  vast  difference  in  soils  and  moisture 
conditions  which  may  exist.  As  Santa  Cruz  is  in 
the  coast  region,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  early 
apple  would  be  worth  growing  except  for  home 
consumption,  because  the  early  apples  would  ripen 
a  month  or  so  later  than  the  same  varieties  would 
be  ready  from  an  early  district. 

The  commercial  apple  product  of  Santa  Cruz 
consists  of  late  fall  and  winter  fruits,  and  the 
varieties  chiefly  grown  are  Belleflueur,  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Red  Pearmain,  "White  Winter 
Pearmain,  and  a  few  others  in  small  quantities. 
Most  of  the  apples  which  you  mention  in  your  list 
are  untried  and  therefore  both  the  growing  and 
commercial  points  are  unknown.  To  plant  such 
varieties  would  be  to  undertake  an  experiment, 
the  outcome  of  which  one  could  not  predict.  Some 
of  the  apples  mentioned  in  your  list  are  popular 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  California,  but  are 
not  grown  in  Santa  Cruz  county  at  present.  Your 
whole  proposition  should  proceed  cautiously,  and 
your  first  efforts  should  be  for  better  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  you  propose  to 
plant. 

Wealthy  and  Jonathan. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  what  the 
difference  is  between  the  Jonathan  apple  and  the 
Wealthy  apple.  Do  they  ripen  at  the  same  time, 
or  is  one  later  to  ripen  than  the  other?  Is  one 
any  difference  in  their  shape,  color,  etc.?  Is  there 
any  rifference  in  their  shape,  color,  etc?  Is  there 
any  difference  in  the  color  of  the  bark  of  the 
young  trees? — A.  P.  J.,  Mendocino. 

Jonathan  and  Wealthy  apples  ripen  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  Jonathan  a  litter  later,  usually. 
The  Wealthy  runs  usually  larger  than  the  Jona- 
than and  is  a  little  flatter  and  shows  more  stripes 
— the  Jonathan  having  a  tendency  to  run  to  solid 
color.  The  twigs  of  the  Jonathan  are  slender,  near- 
ly straight,  and  short  jointed;  the  Wealthy  has 
long  slender  twigs,  usually  somewhat  curved  and 
long  jointed.  The  bark  of  the  Jonathan  is  dark 
brownish  red  mingled  with  green,  while  the 
Wealthy  is  dark  brown  sometimes  streaked.  The 
lenticels,  or  little  markings  on  the  bark  of  the 
new  wood,  are  apt  to  be  larger  in  the  Jonathan 
than  in  the  Wealthy,  but  usually  more  conspicu- 
ous and  quite  numerous  in  the  Wealthy. 

Sugar  Beets  and  Silage. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  tell  whether 
sugar  beets  will  keep  in  a  silo  and  how  sugar  beets 
rank  as  a  hog  feed. — W.  G.  F.,  Esparto. 

Sugar  beets  would  probably  keep  all  right  if 
stored  in  a«eilo  just  as  they  might  if  kept  in  any 


other  receptacle  or  enclosure,  but  it  is  no  ees- 
sary  to  store  beets  for  stock-feeding  in  this  biate. 
They  can  be  taken  from  the  field,  or  from  piles 
made  under  open  sheds  in  which  the  beets  may  be 
put  because  more  convenient  for  feeding  than  to 
take  them  from  the  field  in  the  rainy  season.  Beets 
put  whole  into  a  silo  would  not  make  silage.  For 
that  purpose  they  would  need  to  be  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  but  there  is  no  object  in  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  that  operation  where  beets  will  keep  so 
well  in  their  natural  condition  and  where  there 
is  no  hard  freezing  to  injure  them.  Beet  pulp 
silage  is  made  from  beets  which  are  put  through 
a  pulping  process  for  the  purpose  of  extraction 
of  the  sugar,  and  therefore  best  pulp  silage  is 
only  made  in  connection  with  beet-sugar  factor- 
ies and  is  a  by-product  thereof  which  is  proving 
of  large  value  for  feeding  purposes. 

Woolly  Aphis  and  Sunburn. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  what  you  con- 
sider the  best  treatment  for  apple  trees  affected 
by  woolly  Aphis?  I  have  also  noticed  on  a  number 
of  young  apple  trees  I  planted  out  last  March  a 
dead  spot  in  the  bark  near  the  base  of  the  trees. 
Upon  cutting  it  away  it  looks  as  though  it  might 
have  been  caused  by  a  grub  or  worm  of  some 
sort,  although  I  have  found  none.  What  is  your 
opinion? — E.  C.  P.,  Forestville. 

According  to  a  full  account  published  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  6,  1912,  the  best  way 
to  kill  the  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots  is  to  remove 
the  earth  from  around  the  tree  to  a  distance  of  one 
or  two  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  dig- 
ging away  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil.  Then 
soak  the  soil  around  the  tree  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, properly  made,  of  15  per  cent  strength,  and 
replace  the  earth.  Be  sure  you  get  a  good  emul- 
sion, for  free  soil  is  dangerous. 

The  spots  you  speak  of  may  be  sunburn,  which 
should  be  prevented  by  whitewashing  immediately 
after  planting. 

Who  Has  Good  Alfalfa  on  Dry  Bog? 

To  the  Editor :  What  information  can  you  give 
me  upon  growing  alfalfa  on  what  is  known  as 
chocolate  dry  bog  soil.  A  small  patch  put  in  near 
me  about  two  years  ago  will  give  only  one  crop 
with  two  irrigations  (the  quantity  of  water  was 
not  measured).  Is  it  probable  that  the  roots  in 
time  will  get  down  further  into  the  sub-soil  or  is 
it  too  sticky?  I  presume  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  kind  of  soil  I  mean  and  will  say  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  its  texture  down  15  feet. 
— K.  F.,  Woodlake. 

This  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  satisfacto- 
rily answered  by  experience.  Alfalfa,  with  proper 
treatment,  is  proving  profitable  in  so  many  places 
to  which  it  was  formerly  held  not  to  be  adapted 
that  one  can  only  safely  speak  from  seeing.  What 
we  wish  to  know  then  is  who  has  good  alfalfa  on 
dry  bog,  how  did  you  get  it  and  how  do  you  keep 
it? 

Spraying  for  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  A.  Berkeley  college  man  claims 
it  is  unnecessary  to  spray  peach  trees  in  Decem- 
ber, in  localities  where  there  is  no  peach  blight, 
that  the  spring  spraying  is  sufficient  for  curl  leaf. 
Curl  leaf  was  very  bad  through  this  valley  last 
spring,  sprayed  and  unsprayed  orchards  suffered. 
Some  of  the  old  curled  leaves  cling  to  the  trees 
yet.  We  have  no  peach  blight.  What  shall  we 
do?  An  answer  will  be  more  than  appreciated. — 
G.  R,  S.,  Hemet. 

Spraying  is  done  for  peach  blight  in  the  fall  be- 
r;mse  the  blight  fungus  is  active  after  the  rains 
and  attacks  the  young  wood.  The  curl  leaf  fun- 
gus does  not  attack  the  young  wood,  therefore 
fall  spraying  against  it  is  not  necessary.  For  curl 
leaf  spray  just  before  the  buds  open,  either  with 
bordeaux  or  with  lime-sulphur,  and  do  it  more 
thoroughly  than  you  did  last  spring. 
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Details  of  Citrus  Culture. 


[By  Charles  C.  Chapman  of  Fullerton,  at  the 
Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

The  culture  of  the  orange  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  most  discourag- 
ing branches  of  agriculture.  This  fruit  perhaps 
requires  closer  and  more  constant  attention  than 
any  other  fruit  grown  for  profit  in  this  country. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  great  length 
of  time  required  to  mature  oranges,  the  numerous 
persistent  enemies  which  prey  upon  them,  their 
delicate  and  susceptible  nature,  the  large  amount 
of  money  value  represented  and  the  natural  in- 
terest arising  from  watching  the  ever  changing 
phenomena  incident  to  their  development  to  a 
high  state  of  beauty,  succulency  and  usefulness. 

"While  orange  culture  is  fascinating  few  men  are 
undergoing  all  the  disappointments  and  annoy- 
ances incident  to  the  business  these  days  for  the 
mere  pleasure  they  may  derive  from  it.  It  is  profit 
rather  than  pleasure  which  is  the  incentive  to 
practically  all  growers.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  in  every  possible  respect  conditions  be  fol- 
lowed which  will  produce  the  greatest  profit. 

Commercial  Supremacy  of  the  California 
Orange. — In  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  as  with 
many  other  varieties  of  fruit,  California  excels 
the  world.  In  proof  of  this  sweeping  statement,  a 
little  commercial  evidence  from  our  most  exacting 
market  will  be  given.  I  quote  from  the  Fruitman's 
Guide,  published  in  New  York  City : 

"There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  when  it 
comes  to  extracting  top-notch  prices  out  of  the 
buyer's  pockets,  the  California  orange  has  the  call, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Florida  may  talk  of 
its  justly  celebrated  Indian  River  fruit ;  the  West 
Indies  may  put  forth  the  claims  of  her  yellow- 
skinned  globes  of  sweetness,  but  the  Golden  State, 
with  an  orange  that  combines  beauty  with  flavor 
in  the  highest  degree  and  appeals  to  the  eye  as 
powerfully  as  to  the  palate,  unquestionably  wears 
the  crown." 

Good  Words  for  Florida. — It  may  be  interesting 
to  hear  the  high  estimate  in  which  the  Florida 
orange  was  held  by  travelers  visiting  that  State 
years  ago.  The  statements  quoted  may  seem  ex- 
travagant. I  have  speculated  a  little  as  to  the 
language  the  writer  would  have  employed  to  have 
expressed  his  thrill  of  delight  could  he  have  gotten 
one  of  our  splendid  Washington  Navels,  or  our  in- 
comparable Valencias.  Here  is  what  he  said  and 
is  taken  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1885 : 

"The  Florida  orange  is  a  delicacy  by  itself, 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  world,  and  which  Spain 
need  never  attempt  to  rival.  Between  an  Indian 
River  orange  and  the  coarse-grained,  spongy,  bit- 
ter-sweet product  of  the  Mediterranean  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  common.  The  one  is  a  thing 
to  be  eaten  in  the  usual  routine  of  life,  the  other 
is  a  delicacy  which  we  can  only  hope  to  stumble 
on  at  rare  moments.  A  ripe  Floridian.  well  grown 
and  in  good  condition,  melts  in  the  mouth  like  a 
juicy  peach.  It  is  nectar  in  poetic  form,  and  the 
fashionable  mode  of  eating  it  in  Jacksonville  is 
to  cut  it  in  two  and  empty  it  with  a  teaspoon. 
So  delicate  is  the  pulp,  and  so  tender  is  the  skin, 
that  the  difficulty  in  enjoying  it  is  in  handling  it." 

Another  picture  given  in  Chamber's  Journal, 
1885: 

"The  orange  groves  of  Florida  are  already  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
duct is  unequalled  by  the  choicest  fruits  of  Europe, 
Syria  and  Brazil."  The  writer  informs  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  cockroaches,  mosquitoes  and  all  in- 
sect life  in  Florida  are  "a  huge  and  permanent 
affliction,"  and  that  "as  horticulture  is  the  only 
business  that  can  be  carried  on  in  Florida  and  as 
insects  are  vastly  destructive,  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  annihilate  th" 
small  birds.  The  orange  tree  is  the  prey  of  many 
insect  parasites,  and  sometimes  a  whole  grove  is 
blighted  by  them.  I  have  seen  scores  of  trees 
ghastly  with  scale  and  owners  almost  driven  to 
desperation." 

The  Orange  in  the  Azores. — A  warning  to  grow- 
ers as  well  as  some  information  as  to  the  life  of 
the  orange  tree  may  be  noted  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  an 
English  paper  of  1882 ; 


"In  the  Azores,  up  to  1836,  the  oranges  were 
in  perfect  condition — no  care,  no  attention,  no 
labor  was  given  them,  save  the  picking  and  pack- 
ing. They  were  left  without  manure,  without 
draining  and  maybe  without  pruning.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  disease  appeared — trees  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  years  old,  and  producing  each 
six  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  oranges  were 
disappearing.  It  was  observed  that  all  the  trees 
affected  produced  a  very  heavy  crop  the  very 
year  that  the  disease  manifested  itself,  that  the 
leaves  became  yellow  and  fell  off  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  on  the  trunks,  or  stems  near  and  some- 
t:mes  beneath  the  ground,  the  bark  opened  and 
dropped  or  tears  of  yellow  gum  exuded,  and  hence 
the  disease  was  called  "Lagrima"  from  the  Portu- 
guese word  for  tears." 

The  inference  made  by  the  writer  is  that  the 
people  richly  deserved  what  they  got — the  de- 
struction of  a  fine  industry,  the  famed  St.  Michael 
orange.  The  people  danced  and  amused  them- 
selves while  the  orange  trees  bore  fruit,  but  years 
of  reckless  neglect  brought  disaster. 

Better  Fruit  and  Better  Handling.— While  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  in  this  convention,  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  bring  you 
anything  new  or  revolutionary  or  to  divulge  any 
secrets  in  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits.  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  are  quite  as  well  informed  in  all 
phases  of  the  industry  as  I  am  myself.  If  we  can, 
however,  in  this  general  conference,  mutually  in- 
spire one  another  with  a  determination  to  produce 
a  higher  grade  of  fruit  and  take  better  care  of  it,  I 
am  sure  the  citrus  growers  who  are  present  will 
consider  themselves  amply  repaid  for  this  confer- 
ence. 

There  is  a  demand  and  there  will  always  be  for 
high-srrade  fruit.  That  demand  cannot  be  readily 
supplied,  and  our  aim  should  be  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  the  most  exacting  market,  and  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  simply  growing  oranges  that 
must  be  forced  into  consumption  by  low  prices. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  we  produce  will  largely 
gauge  the  financial  returns  enjoyed.  The  orange, 
like  the  chrysanthemum,  is  susceptible  of  high 
development,  and  I  bel,-eve  there  is  less  excuse  for 
one  of  us  to  grow  an  inferior  orange  than  for  the 
professional  florist  to  grow  small,  sickly  flowers 
for  his  market.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  afford  to 
produce  anything  but  the  best,  for  anything  less 
affords  neither  satisfactory  revenue  nor  that  de- 
gree of  mental  enjoyment  which  ought  to  be  at 
least  a  part  of  the  returns  we  should  expect  from 
the  business. 

Beginning  in  Citrus  Growing. — The  efforts  of  an 
orange  grower  must  be  directed  to  the  selection 
of  location,  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the  qual- 
ity and  condition  of  the  stock,  manner  of  setting 
it,  and  provision  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  irri- 
gating water.  Some  varieties  are  better  adapted 
to  certain  localities  than  others.  The  difference 
is  often  that  between  success  and  failure.  Re- 
member, the  competition  which  the  largely  in- 
creased production  we  are  soon  to  have  will  se- 
verely test  us.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  will  be 
the  result.  Therefore,  select  a  variety  adapted  to 
your  particular  locality,  not  permitting  yourself 
to  be  influenced  by  a  desire  to  grow  an  orange 
popular  in  other  localities  but  not  the  best  for 
yours. 

It  is  important  that  a  location  be  selected  free 
as  possible  from  extremes  of  temperature.  While 
we  may,  to  an  extent,  successfully  overcome  low 
temperatures,  it  is  both  expensive  and  dangerous 
to  tempt  Jack  Frost.  He  may  swoop  down  upon 
us  without  warning  and  when  we  are  unprepared. 
I  fear  that  during  the  present  period  of  much  set- 
ting of  citrus  orchards,  many  have  been  located 
where  nature  never  intended  trees  comparatively 
easily  affected  by  cold  should  be  planted.  It  is 
also  evident  that  soil  conditions  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  the  orange  have  been  overlooked 
in  this  widespread  desire  to  set  out  orchards.  The 
result  of  this  want  of  good  judgment  and  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  likely  to  be, 
not  only  an  individual  loss  to  those  who  heedlessly 
ignored  them,  but  an  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
the  orange  business  and  a  consequent  loss  to  alL  - 

The  land  selected,  whether  leveT,.  gently  undu^ 


lating  or  quite  hilly,  or  any  that  may  be  used,  must 
be  put  in  condition  for  setting  before  the  stock  is 
taken  from  the  nursery.  A  little  work  done  then 
will  often  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  in 
the  future  care  of  the  orchard.  The  plan  of  set- 
ting a  given  piece  of  ground  should  be  well 
thought  out  and  prepared  before  the  grower  be- 
gins staking  for  trees.  A  little  head-work  at  this 
point  will  prove  a  time  saver  as  well  as  getting  the 
best  arrangement  of  the  trees. 

Planting  the  Trees. — After  the  land  has  been 
carefully  laid  off.  holes  wide  and  deep  must  be  dug. 
A  little  well  rotted  barnyard  manure  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  and  covered  with  a  few  inches 
of  good  surface  soil  will  greatly  aid  the  early 
growth  of  the  tree  and  induce  deep  rooting. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  transferring  the  tree  from 
the  nursery.  The  trees  must  be  put  in  line  both 
ways  and  not  set  too  deeply.  Good  surface  soil 
with  a  little  well  rotted  manure  mixed  with  it 
must  be  carefully  put  around  the  ball  and  gently 
pressed  down.  Fill  the  basin  with  fresh  water, 
which  will  settle  the  dirt  and  drive  out  the  air; 
straighten  up  such  trees  as  may  be  leaning 
and  out  of  line,  and  they  are  in  shape  to  be  left 
for  a  few  Aveeks  before  a  second  irrigation  be- 
comes necessary.  Remember  that  the  initial  treat- 
ment of  any  orchard  has  much  to  do  with  its 
growth,  its  power  to  resist  drought  and  its  future 
produetiA'eness. 

I  shall  touch  but  briefly  only  the  salient  points  in 
the  care  of  an  orchard. 

Cultivation. — I  believe  there  is  scarcely  anything 
which  exerts  a  more  favorable  influence  on  the 
quality  of  an  orange  than  cultivation,  and  there  is 
no  other  part  of  orchard  Avork  that  is  generally  so 
indifferently  done.  The  implement  Avith  Avhich  the 
work  can  be  properly  done  may  not  ahvays  be  at 
hand,  and  the  man  to  operate  it  intelligently  and 
honestly,  is  likeAvise  difficult  to  find. 

There  are  several  reasons,  AAhich  I  will  not  take 
time  to  mention.  Avhy  greater  attention  should  be 
given  by  citrus  groAvers  to  cultivation.  I  will, 
hoAATever,  briefly  refer  to  tAVo.  One  of  these  is  the 
greatly  improved  quality  of  fruit  secured  by 
proper  cultivation.  It  will  unquestionably  pro- 
duce a  smoother  orange  Avith  more  syrup  and  bet- 
ter flavor,  and  these  are  points  AAThich  Ave  should 
strive  to  obtain.  The  other  is  that  vigorous  culti- 
Aation  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  forming  will  insure 
a  larger  setting  than  if  neglected  at  the  critical 
period.  Cultivation  is  a  stimulant  and  the  tree 
needs  a  little  help  at  this  critical  period.  Cultivate 
often,  deep  and  at  the  proper  time  after  irrigation. 

Pruning. — I  find  that  some  orehardists  use  the 
pruning  ehears  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  claiming 
nature,  is  her  oavti  best  guide  in  the  shaping  and 
care  of  a  tree  in  this  regard.  She  endeavors  Avith 
all  her  energy  to  make  the  most  of  the  conditions 
into  AA'hich  ignorance  or  poor  management  has 
forced  her.  It  is  particularly  distressing  to  see 
her  thus  struggling  blindly  Avith  no  intelligent 
hand  put  forth  to  direct  or  assist  her. 

This  question,  hoAvever.  is  better  understood  now 
than  it  AAras  a  feAV  years  ago.  Experience  has 
taught  many  lessons  to  the  observing  citrus 
groAver.  The  novice  in  the  business,  of  course. 
Avould  realize  that  a  tree  should  be  kept  clean  of 
dead  Avood  and  suckers,  but  many  old-time  grow- 
ers, if  Ave  are  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
some  orchards,  do  not  altogether  observe  this 
fundamental  law.  I  do  not  belieye  it  possible  to 
groAV  the  best  fruit  Avhere  the  tree  is  not  shorn  of 
this  material. 

The  tree  should  be  opened  so  that  free  circula- 
tion of  air  can  pass  through  it  and  under  the  lower 
limbs.  The  foliage  of  some  varieties  is  inclined 
to  groAv  thick  and  heavy.  By  opening  the  trees 
to  the  air  and  lifting  from  the  ground  the  droop- 
ing branches,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  may  be 
greatly  raised  and  thus  less  liability  to  gum  dis- 
ease. Soil  and  climatic  conditions  must,  hoAvever, 
control  or  regulate  this  to  some  extent.  I  am 
confident,  hoAvever,  that  in  most  orchards  sat- 
isfactory results  can  be  secured  by  occasional 
vigorous  pruning.  There  may  be  reasons  for  not 
doing  this  in  certain  sections,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  most  orchards,  even  in  such  districts,  would 
be  vastly  improved  by  judicious  use  of  the  prun- 
ing shears.  Pruning  must  be  intelligently  done, 
however,  never  cutting  Avithout  a  reason.  Knowl- 
edge of.  the  natural,  tendencies  and  weaknesses  of 
the  variety  in  hand  is  necessary  and  a  well  de- 
fined appreciation  of  the  end  desired. 
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If  properly  pruned  from  the  start,  trees  may  be 
largely  built  so  that  they  will  need  but  little 
propping.  Very  heavy  crops,  however,  will  call 
for  supports,  which  should  be  given  before  the 
limbs  are  too  much  bent  with  the  weight  of  their 
load.  The  modern  devices  for  propping  greatly 
simplify  this  work,  which  heretofore  has  been 
both  laborious  and  expensive. 

Fertilization. — Among  the  numerous  and  per- 
plexing problems  with  which  the  orchardists  have 
to  contend,  none  perhaps  causes  more  weariness 
of  mind  than  that  of  fertilization.  We  realize 
that  as  our  orchards  grow  older  and  in  order  to 
retain  their  vigor,  we  must  supply  them  with 
plant  food  in  proper  amount  and  in  condition  for 
assimilization.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  in  order  to  produce  a  fine  quality  of  fruit 
in  abundance,  attention  must  be  given  to  this 
question.  Just  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  is 
a  question  that  cannot  always  be  answered  with 
satisfactory  definiteness. 

"While  I  realize  the  value  and  importance  of 
fertilization,  yet  the  many  unknown  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  use  of  any  kind  of  compounded 
fertilizer,  the  uncertainty  of  its  exact  construc- 
tion, combined  with  the  great  difference  in  soils, 
and  the  varied  requirements  in  general  treatment, 
make  it  difficult  for  me  to  attend  to  this  import- 
ant work  with  that  degree  of  certainty  I  should 
like.  I  cannot  deny,  however,  that  we  have 
gained  much  valuable  experience  in  this  import- 
ant treatment  of  our  orchards.  We  have  learned 
the  absolute  necessity  of  supplying  plant  food  to 
the  soil  if  we  would  grow  an  orange  crop  annually. 
We  have  also  learned  that  in  ordinary  soil  and 
with  trees  over  a  dozen  years  old,  a  much  heavier 
application  of  fertilizer  is  demanded  than  most 
of  us  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving.  I  think 
that  in  many  eases  crop  shortage,  which  is  often 
charged  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  is  due 
rather  to  a  poverty  of  proper  plant  food  in  the 
soil. 

Irrigation. — Man}'  of  us  have  learned  to  use 
irrigating  water  more  wisely  than  in  former 
years.  The  custom  prevails  in  most  sections  of 
irrigating  very  frequently  simply  because  the 
"turn  comes  around."  This  I  regard  as  detri- 
mental both  to  the  permanent  strength  of  the  soil 
and  to  the  production  of  the  best  quality  of 
fruit.  Irrigation  should  be  thorough  but  not 
frequent.  We  are  to  understand,  however,  that 
all  soils  cannot  be  treated  alike.  For  instance,  it 
is  injurious  to  light  soil  with  sandy  or  loose  sub- 
soil to  run  water  on  it  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  This  leaches  the  life  out  of  the  surface 
soil,  washes  away  the  humus  and  causes  a  weak- 
ness which  soon  shows  on  the  trees.  A  grower 
should  know  the  character  of  his  soil  to  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet.  Unless  he  be  acquainted  with 
it  he  will  not  realize  the  damage  he  may  do  by 
improper  irrigation. 

Less  frequent,  but  thorough  irrigation  and  bet- 
ter cultivation,  will  not  only  produce  a  superior 
grade  of  fruit,  but  will  keep  the  soil  in  better 
condition  and  avoid  washing,  leaching  or  baking. 
With  ordinady  soil  while  too  frequent  irrigation 
may  be  detrimental,  there  is  little  danger  of  it 
being  too  thorough.  More  water  should  be  put  in 
the  soil  than  is  usually  the  case. 

Pests. — Citrus  trees  seem  to  invite  numerous 
and  troublesome  pests.  This  is  the  case  at  least 
in  most  districts.  These  are  not  only  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  expense,  but  if  harbored  will  lower 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  and  finally 
destroy  the  tree. 

The  black  scale  is  very  generally  scattered  over 
every  citrus  district,  although  the  farther  one 
goes  from  the  coast  the  less  troublesome  it  be- 
comes. The  red  and  purple  scales  are  not  un- 
known in  many  of  our  best  orange  sections.  These 
are  enemies  that  ought  to  receive  prompt  and  vig- 
orous attention  wherever  and  whenever  they  ap- 
pear. A  grower  will  pay  dearly  for  being  indif- 
ferent in  his  efforts  to  destroy  them.  Fumiga- 
tion is  the  only  successful  means  that  may  be 
employed  to  do  this. 

Handling. — There  are  few  growers  but  know 
how  to  do  better  work  than  is  generally  done. 
This  is  applicable  to  the  handling  of  the  fruit, 
as  well  as  doing  orchard  work. 

After  a  fine  orange  is  grown  it  must  be  prop- 
erly handled  and  wise  and  prudent  business  meth- 
ods used  in  marketing  it.    Growers  in  general 


have  learned  many  valuable  lessons  along  these 
lines  during  the  past  few  years,  and  yet  there  are 
problems  to  be  solved  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  de- 
gree of  success  I  believe  we  are  entitled  to.  A 
grower  should  be  so  familiar  with  his  orchard  that 
he  knows  just  where  the  weakest  fruit  is  grown 
and  then  see  that  this  is  the  first  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. By  giving  some  attention  to  this  feature, 
the  entire  crop  may  be  marketed  profitably. 

While  we  grow  a  hardy  orange  in  California, 
in  this  respect  as  in  all  others,  and  better  than 
any  other  orange  grown  in  the  world,  yet  care 
in  handling  all  along  the  line  must  be  observed. 
To  begin  with,  it  must  be  properly  picked.  This 
demands  great  care.  Since  Mr.  Powell's  investi- 
gation into  the  damage  done  by  clippers,  there 
has  been  marked  improvement  in  picking,  there 
being  at  the  present  moment  but  little  clipper-cut 
fruit  brought  into  the  packing  houses.  The  gen- 
ius of  the  inventor  has  given  us  a  greatly  improved 
clipper,  but  in  the  use  of  any  kind,  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  must  be  brought  into  play 
and  the  clipper  itself  must  be  kept  in  condition. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  of  ladders. 
Some  growers  have  the  impression  that  any  old 
thing  upon  which  a  person  can  climb  will  answer. 
A  good  ladder  however  is  essential.  It  should  be 
light,  well  balanced  and  with  comfortable  steps 
and  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  above  the 
trees,  so  that  it  will  not  break  through  the  top. 

Only  picking  bags  of  proper  size  and  in  good 
condition  should  ever  be  used,  and  a  regularly  pre- 
pared picking  box  should  be  used  in  the  field. 
Oranges  cannot  be  handled  with  the  necessary  care 
in  an  ordinary  packing  box.  In  hauling  from  the 
orchard  to  the  packing  house,  wagons  suitable  and 
provided  with  springs  should  be  used. 

The  whole  process  of  the  handling  of  the  orange 
demands  intelligent  care  and  the  grower  or  packer 
who  would  be  successful  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  a  cut,  puncture  or  bruise  is  an  irreparable 
damage  to  the  orange.  No  orange  so  injured 
should  ever  be  put,  into  a  box  for  shipment.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  throw  it  away  here,  than  to  pay 
for  packing  and  freight  to  some  distant  Eastern 
market,  only  to  have  it  thrown  out  there  by  some 
disgusted  buyer. 

Packing. — After  the  fruit  is  brought  into  the 
packing  house,  it  should  be  kept  for  a  time  before 
packing.  The  length  of  time  will  depend  upon 
the  variety,  its  condition  and  the  weather,  both 
ac  to  humidity  and  temperature.  The  fruit,  how- 
ever, should  be  properly  cured  before  packing. 
This  is  imperative  with  Valencia,  and  will  prove 
a  great  aid  in  putting  up  a  good  pack.  In  this 
way  also  we  are  better  enabled  to  eliminate  in- 
jured 'fruit. 

If  the  fruit  is  to  be  washed,  as  is  sometimes 
necessary,  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  orchard. 

It  should  be  our  aim,  regardless  of  expense,  to 
put  the  fruit  on  the  market  in  a  perfectly  sound 
condition.  There  is  nothing  that  so  demoralizes 
the  market  as  decayed  fruit,  unless  it  be  fruit 
that  cuts  dry.  A  few  cars  of  oranges  landing 
in  New  York  or  any  other  market  and  either 
showing  decay  or  or  cutting  dry  will  knock  from 
25  to  50  cents  a  box  off  the  price  of  all  sound 
fruit.  Such  conditions,  of  course,  are  fatal  to 
the  cars  thus  showing  up.  It  is  wise  not  only  to 
use  all  possible  care  in  handling  the  fruit,  but  to 
doubly  insure  against  decay  by  shipping  under 
refrigeration.  Begin  refrigeration  early  in  the 
season  and  do  not  gamble  by  sending  a  few  cars 
going  forward  under  ventilation  in  the  hope  of 
saving  a  few  dollars.  Almost  every  season  we 
have  a  period  of  low  prices  caused  solely  by  this 
false  economy. 

The  season  just  closed  was  the  most  unsatis- 
factory and  the  least  profitable  we  have  had  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
persistent  shipment  of  frost-damaged  fruit. 
Every  time  the  market  got  strong  and  showed  an 
upward  tendency  with  satisfactory  prices  for 
good  fruit,  shippers  would  flood  it  with  this 
worthless  stock.  They  adopted  the  same  tactics 
the  boy  does  who  wants  to  get  into  the  circus 
without  a  ticket.  He  hangs  around  the  entrance 
until  the  rush  is  on  and  then  slips  in  along  the 
crowd.  We  overlook  the  action  of  the  boy,  never- 
theless it  was  dishonest.  Furthermore,  that  boy 
was  less  likely  to  be  caught  than  the  other  fel- 
low, for  he  was  sure  to  be  found  out.   We  delude 


oudselves  when  we  think  we  can  fool  the  I 
at  the  other  end. 

When  this  post-damaged  fruit  was  shipped  it 
always  knocked  the  market  until  good  stock  did 
not  bring  its  real  value,  and  but  little  or  nothing 
was  realized  off  the  poor  stuff.  That  was  poor 
business.  The  industry  as  a  whole  was  thereby 
greatly  injured,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia orange  suffered.  "We  don't  like  California 
oranges  any  more;  they  are  too  dry"  was  the 
common  remark  one  heard  in  the  east.  One 
dealer  told  me  that  he  had  sold  a  car  of  oranges 
which  he  didn't  believe  contained  a  pint  of  juice. 
Many  such  were  abandoned  to  the  railroad  for 
freight  charges.  A  dealer  in  a  certain  city  sold 
thirty  such  cars  for  the  railroad  companies.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  cars,  solely  from  this  cause,  brought 
less  than  freight  and  packing  charges.  Who 
was  to  blame?    You  answer. 

Every  orange  offered  to  a  consumer  should  be 
rich  in  juice  and  flavor.  If  such  were  always  the 
ease  the  markets  would  readily  take  all  the  good 
fruit  that  California,  north  and  south,  is  able  to 
produce  at  good  prices. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ETTERSBURG  BERRIES. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Albert  F.  Etter.] 

In  growing  Ettersburg  hybrid  strawberries 
here  we  plant  28  inches  apart  each  way  and  cul- 
tivate thoroughly  both  ways.  As  we  have  no 
facilities  for  irrigation,  moisture  must  be  con- 
served by  good  cultivation.  That  they  will  pro- 
duce fruit  under  conditions  of  scant  moisture 
where  ordinary  varieties  will  do  nothing,  as  re- 
ported, is  correct,  but  a  fair  supply  of  moisture 
is  desirable  to  get  the  best  results. 

It  is  at  the  time  of  ripening  that  moisture  is 
essential.  At  other  seasons  they  will  survive  and 
suffer  no  great  injury  from  lack  of  moisture. 
When  moisture  is  scant,  however,  the  plants  are 
more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  strawberry 
crown  borer. 

Under  conditions  of  neglect  here,  that  is  with 
scant  cultivation  and  consequent  result  in  lack 
of  moisture,  the  difference  in  resistance  between 
the  ordinary  varieties  and  the  Ettersburg  hybrids 
is  very  marked  indeed.  Where  ordinary  varieties 
were  almost  destroyed  by  the  borer  the  hybrids 
seem  to  suffer  scarcely  at  all. 

Just  how  much  drouth  these  new  varieties  will 
withstand  and  still  come  through  in  good  shape 
when  the  rains  eome  is  illustrated  in  a  little  ex- 
periment I  made  three  years  ago.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  spaded  up  late  in  the  spring  directly 
alongside  of  a  patch  of  a  forage  plant,  and  prov- 
ed to  be  exceedingly  dry.  Twenty-five  spineless 
cactus  cuttings  sent  me  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  planted  in  a  row  four  feet  apart. 
Between  the  cactus  plants  a  strawberry  plant  of 
Ettersburg  No.  80  was  planted.  Both  cactus  and 
strawberry  plants  flourished  for  a  time.  When 
the  pinch  of  drouth  was  the  worst  the  cactus 
was  badly  wilted  and  shrunken  and  the  straw- 
berry plants  were  still  in  fair  condition,  and  both 
came  out  well  again  when  the  rains  came. 

This  observation  would  go  to  show  that  the 
cactus  will  not  stand  extreme  drouth  when  first 
set  out,  and  that  Ettersburg  hybrid  strawberries 
will  stand  extreme  drouth. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  if  one  expects 
to  get  fruit  worth  while  it  is  all  but  necessary 
to  have  ample  moisture  during  the  period  of 
fruiting  at  least.  Ample  moisture  means  enough 
moisture  to  grow  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  melons, 
and  the  like,  in  garden  truck.  With  a  straw- 
berry, or  rather  a  family  of  strawberries,  that  will 
succeed  under  such  conditions  of  moisture  it 
means  that  strawberries  will  be  successfully 
grown  in  many  places  now  where  heretofore  none 
of  the  existing  varieties  of  the  old  line  could  be 
depended  upon  to  insure  abundant  fruiting. 

The  runners  should  be  frequently  cut  the  first 
year  at  least.  With  a  great  mat  of  runners  and 
half  rooted  plants  deriving  nourishment  from  the 
mother  plant  it  is  impossible  for  the  parent  plant 
to  set  many  fruit  buds  out  to  produce  new  crowns. 
The  buds  for  next  year's  crop  are  formed  in 
August  and  September,  so  if  we  would  figure  on  a 
crop  next  year  we  must  see  that  the  plants  are  in 
prime  growing  condition  during  this  period. 

If  one  would  grow  plants,  better  devote  a  few 
plants  to  that  purpose,  or  cut  all  the  runners 
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early  in  the  season,  and  let  only  a  few  of  them 
grow  late  in  the  season. 

If  one  wants  but  a  few  plants  for  next  season's 
planting,  extra  fine  plants  can  be  produced  by 
letting  but  a  single  plant  stay  on  each  runner  and 


place  that  one  in  the  ground  so  that  it  will  begin 
to  root  at  once. 

I  have  never  tried  planting  them  close  in  the 
row  or  in  matted  row,  as  that  plan  of  culture 
necessarily  belongs  to  irrigated  or  moist  soils. 


The  Rational  Use  of  Tuberculin. 


To  the  Editor:  The  article  appearing  in  the 
Press  concerning  tuberculosis  and  the  rational 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  trouble  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  thrashed  out  in  your  paper  while  the 
subject  is  warm.  The  article  has  left  doubt  as  to 
what  to  do  in  many  persons'  minds.  On  one  side 
we  have  a  faction  advocating  the  test  and  on  the 
other  side  there  are  those  who  argue  against  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  If  a  person 
owned  a  herd  of  ten  valuable  pure  bred  cows  and 
a  pure  bred  bull,  and  all  of  these  cows  looked 
healthy  and  showed  no  signs  of  any  sickness  or 
weakness,  would  you  put  these  cattle  through  the 
tuberculin  test  to  satisfy  yourself  that  they  would 
not  react  ? 

Your  answer  will  likely  be  No.  Now  suppose 
a  buyer  comes  along  to  purchase  a  few  head  of 
young  stock  from  this  herd  and  asks  if  any  of 
the  cows  have  ever  reacted.  I  would  have  to 
answer  that  the  cows  have  never  been  tested  and 
immediately  my  prospective  customer  becomes 
doubtful.  The  buyer  who  pays  a  high  price  for 
pure  bred  cattle  is  entitled  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  he  is  purchasing,  and  since  we  are 
told  that  even  the  healthiest  of  range  cattle  will 
sometimes  react,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that  because  the  cow  looks  healthy  that  she  is 
really  free  from  tuberculosis. 

These  are  questions  that  ought  to  be  discussed 
in  your  paper  and  as  for  myself,  I  still  believe  in 
the  test,  not  solely  because  it  benefits  the  con- 
sumer, but  because  it  is  one  means  of  making 
better  sanitary  conditions  for  cattle  as  a  whole. 

An  article  devoted  to  the  method  used  in  test- 
ing milk  for  tubercle  bacilli  would  be  very  in- 
structive and  interesting  at  this  time.  If  this  test 
can  be  successfully  done  by  the  average  farmer 
the  advocates  of  the  "Rational  Ways"  should 
lose  no  time  in  getting  after  the  farmer  and  show- 
ing him  how  to  do  it. — Eva  B.  Drake,  Ceres. 

What  Shall  We  Do?— Mr.  S.  A.  W.  Carver  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  prepared  the  address  on 
Rational  Ways  with  Tuberculosis,  which  appeared 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November  16  and 
23,  evidently  did  not  intend  to  state  that  tuber- 
culin testing  had  no  value,  neither  did  the  writer 
in  his  few  comments  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Car- 
ver was  simply  showing  the  great  injury  that  was 
done  to  the  dairyman  and  to  the  public  by  the 
way  that  certain  boards  of  health  and  city'  clubs 
who  knew  nothing  about  dairying,  were  trying 
to  apply  tuberculin  testing  to  the  dairies.  We 
think  he  made  such  a  good  job  of  it  that  these 
certain  boards  of  health  would  have  to  gnash 
their  teeth  in  rage  when  they  read  what  he  said. 

Still,  as  our  correspondent  says,  this  yet  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  about  tuber- 
culosis and  the  test.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  evi- 
dently in  doubt  since  the  authorities  are  in 
conflict,  but  the  following  is  the  way  tuberculin 
testing  appears  to  the  writer.  This  matter  will 
be  taken  up  in'three  parts.  1.  The  value  of  the 
test.  2.  Where  the  test  falls  short.  3.  What  we 
can  do  without  it. 

Its  Value. — The  sole  value  of  the  tuberculin 
test  lies  in  the  detection  of  the  animals  having  the 
disease.  If  we  can  believe  the  authorities,  when 
this  test  is  conducted  in  perfect  fashion  every 
cow,  practically  speaking,  that  has  the  disease, 
will  react  excepting  those  that  have  the  disease 
very  badly.  These  latter  will  show  the  disease 
on  a  physical  examination,  making  the  test  un- 
necessary. Therefore  with  a  conscientious  dairy- 
man and  a  skilful  veterinarian,  or  other  tester, 
tubercular  cows  can  be  all  detected.  We  will  let 
that  go  as  a  fact  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Step  No.  2. — According  to  the  regular  plan, 
tuberculosis  can  now  be  combatted.  The  disease 
will  not  develop  unless  tubercle  bacilli  are  pres- 
ent, and  the  latter  can  come  only  from  diseased 
animals.  Therefore  all  reactors  are  to  be  removed 
or  destroyed  and  the  remainder  of  a  herd  theo- 
retically, will  in  the  future,  be  free  from  the 


trouble.  Periodic  tests  are,  however,  necessary 
to  find  if  they  really  are  free.  It  is  claimed  that 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  Denmark 
by  testing  and  removing  reactors.  We  will 
thoroughly  agree  that  if  tuberculosis  could  be 
eradicated  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
dairyman. 

The  excuse  of  the  city  dwellers  however,  is  not 
to  help  the  dairyman,  but  to  have  clean  milk.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  if  tuberculosis  was  absent 
from  the  cows  that  it  would  be  absent  from  the 
milk.  The  city  dairy  directors,  however,  stop 
thinking  long  before  they  get  to  the  points  of 
getting  clean  milk  without  the  test,  whether 
tuberculosis  in  a  herd  means  tuberculosis  in  the 
milk,  whether  tuberculosis  can  be  fought  in  other 
ways,  whether  the  effectiveness  of  their  ordi- 
nances can  be  reduced  to  nothing,  and  whether 
they  are  injuring  the  dairyman  or  not.  Still  we 
are  forgetting  the  value  of  the  test  and  will  admit 
the  probability  that  by  proper  testing  all  diseased 
cows  can  be  detected,  removed  and  clean  herds 
obtained. 

Pure  Bred  Herds. — Now  a  herd  of  pure  bred 
cows  is  worth  money.  The  owner  does  not  want 
those  cows  to  get  tuberculosis.  Therefore  it  seems 
advisable  to  keep  tab  on  his  cows  with  the  test 
and  to  remove  reactors  at  once.  It  certainly 
seems  then,  that  the  tuberculin  test  would  be  good 
in  a  pure  bred  herd.  Let  each  man  decide  for 
himself  on  that  matter. 

For  financial  reasons  alone  there  is  a  strong 
reason  for  using  the  test,  as  was  brought  up  in 
the  above  letter,  and  even  if  a  pure  bred  dairyman 
thought  the  test  was  no  earthly  good  for  itself 
he  might  consider  it  absolutely  essential  if  he 
wanted  to  sell  any  stock. 

Other  Cattle. — If  tuberculosis  was  worth  fight- 
ing in  pure  bred  herds  (for  itself,  that  is)  it 
should  also  be  worth  fighting  with  all  herds.  We 
should  say  emphatically  that  it  is  useless  to  do 
this  in  a  single  herd  where  cows  are  being  bought 
and  sold  all  the  time.  It  cannot  be  done  over  a 
whole  district  unless  the  dairymen  in  general  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  it  and  it  cannot  be  done  until 
the  supply  of  heifers  is  more  than  sufficient  to  fill 
the  ordinary  demand.  In  brief,  it  can  be  done  in 
California  only  in  single  herds  where  the  dairy- 
man raises  his  own  calves,  or  is  sure  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cows  he  buys.  When  he  is  thus  favor- 
ably situated  he  should  have  about  as  much  reason 
for  testing  as  a  pure  bred  man. 

Still  another  good  reason  for  testing  is  when 
a  dairyman  is  not  intending  to  remove  reactors, 
but  knows  that  badly  diseased  cows  will  be  worth- 
less for  beef.  By  the  test  he  can  keep  tab  on  his 
cows  and  sell  for  beef  any  cows  approaching  a 
stage  of  the  disease  which  would  soon  make  them 
unfit  to  sell.  Apparently  this  is  a  profitable  use 
of  the  test  in  certain  conditions. 

Summing  up  for  the  test  we  can  well  believe, 
though  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  sure  of  it,  that 
the  test,  properly  used,  will  show  up  diseased 
cows;  that  the  removal  of  diseased  cows  from  the 
herds  will  result  in  the  eradication  of  the  disease ; 
that  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  every- 
body to  have  the  disease  eradicated;  that  the 
pure  bred  man  may  have  to  test ;  that  other  dairy- 
men under  favorable  conditions  might  also  find 
it  well  to  test,  and  that  the  test  might  have  some 
cows  for  beef  that  otherwise  would  soon  be  worth- 
less for  either  milk  or  beef. 

Granting  the  above  to  be  true,  just  as  stated, 
there  are  some  awfully  weak  points  in  it,  funda- 
mentally weak,  that  pretty  near  knock  the  whole 
structure  sideways.  These  fundamental  weak- 
nesses will  have  to  be  considered  later  on. 

A  California  Example. — Just  to  have  something 
to  think  about  until  the  next  installment  comes 
let  us  take  a  concrete  case  on  a  California  dairy 
in  one  of  our  irrigated  districts.  The  owner 
wanted  to  clean  up  tuberculosis  in  a  herd  of  180 
cows  and  had  them  tested  and  a  good  job  was 
evidently  made  of  it,  the  tester  knowing  his 


business  and  the  owner  desiring  it.  Ten  per  cent 
or  18,  reacted,  a  striking  point  being  that  about 
three-fourths  of  these  were  young  cattle.  One  or 
two  of  the  reactors  by  careful  examination  could 
be  seen  to  be  probably  affected  by  the  disease,  the 
others  seemed  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

Four  cows  were  slaughtered  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  carcasses  made  for  tubercles. 
One  of  the  animals  proved  to  have  a  quite  well 
developed  case  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  lungs  of 
another,  a  young  animal  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  was  found  a  single  small  tubercle,  there 
being  no  other  signs  of  the  disease.  The  other 
two  animals  apparently  were  perfectly  healthy, 
no  tubercles  being  found.  The  owner  of  the  cat- 
tle about  that  time  decided  to  quit  killing  react- 
ors to  look  for  trouble;  and  now,  "what  would 
you  do  in  a  similar  case?" 

The  Explanation. — From  two  different  veter- 
inarians who  favored  the  test  the  following  sup- 
port was  given  to  the  test  considering  the  above 
conditions.  1.  That  the  two  reactors  upon  whom 
no  tubercules  were  found  very  probably  had 
tuberculosis  in  some  out  of  the  way  place  where 
only  a  very  detailed  and  expert  examination 
would  discover  it.  As  the  tuberculin  test  is  very 
delicate,  this  explanation  looks  good  and  judging 
from  experience  elsewhere  and  what  is  known  of 
the  subject  it  is  logical.  There  is  also  the  explana- 
tion that  something  else  than  tuberculosis  caused 
the  reaction. 

2.  That  all  three  slightly  affected  animals  had 
certainly  better  be  removed  as  their  vigor  would 
enable  the  disease  to  run  a  long  course  and  while 
it  did  run  they  would  only  be  a  source  of  infection 
to  the  well  animals.  Both  points  hold  well  with 
the  accepted  reasons  for  the  test. 

If  instead  of  being  slaughtered  they  could  be 
removed  to  a  separate  location  and  given  a  chance 
to  get  well,  not  moved  there,  mind  you,  as  con- 
demned felons,  it  seems  possible  that  the  conten- 
tion for  the  test  woidd  be  excellent,  and  that  the 
disease  would  not  be  communicated  to  non-react- 
ing cows.  As  condemned  animals  the  fact  that 
old  cows,  who  in  their  younger  days  might  have 
had  tuberculosis  just  as  their  daughters  or  near 
relatives  seemed  to  have,  and  yet  recovered,  indi- 
cates that  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  re- 
actors seems  illogical,  unscientific  and  unreason- 
able. 

This  is  a  concrete  example.  Definite  points  of 
weakness  to  the  test  and  to  the  claims  of  the  ex- 
treme supporters  of  the  test  will  be  taken  up  later. 

D.  J.  W. 


A  CONDITIONER  FOR  HOGS. 


The  formula  generally  recommended  to  keep 
hogs  in  good  condition  has  often  been  given,  but 
can  well  bear  repetition,  especially  since  the 
season  for  possible  infection  from  cholera  is  ap- 
proaching and  as  much  as  possible  should  be  doue 
to  keep  the  animals  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  mixture  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  one 
bushel  fresh  hardwood  ashes,  one  bushel  of  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
A  few  pounds  of  air-slacked  lime  and  a  handful 
or  so  of  salt  can  also  be  added  to  advantage.  Pro- 
prietary conditioners  can  be  used  with  great  suc- 
cess if  a  person  does  not  care  to  mix  the  above 
himself.  This  should  be  in  boxes  where  the  hogs 
can  get  to  it  as  they  want  it,  and  yet  enough  out 
of  the  way  so  that  they  will  not  get  a  lot  of  dirt 
in  it. 

Such  a  conditioner  is  of  especial  value  when 
hogs  are  kept  in  pens  or  with  a  small  range. 
When  they  run  about  on  good  pasture  the  exer- 
cise, clean  dirt,  and  the  assortment  of  food  they 
pick  up  tends  to  keep  them  in  good  shape,  but 
hogs  in  pens,  unable  to  root  or  to  exercise,  to  get 
a  variety  of  food  and  with  a  lot  of  food  to  look 
after  are  decidedly  better  off  for  this  or  some 
other  conditioner. — D.  J.  W. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  COWS. 


It  is  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
genuine  dual-purpose  cow,  but  at  the  last  Eng- 
lish Royal  a  Short-horn  cow  stood  first  in  the 
beef  classes  and  as  the  best  dairy  cow  on  the 
ground  also.  If  that  is  not  a  successful  dual- 
purpose  cow,  what  is?  Such  accomplishment  is 
the  result  of  systematic  breeding  with  both  beef 
and  milk  in  view  at  the  same  time.       W.  M.  C. 
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Registered  Horses  and  Farmers. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  growing  of  draft  horses  must  be  stimulated 
in  the  State  of  California  if  they  are  going  to  hold 
their  own  with  the  automobile  truck.  The  possi- 
bility for  starting  pure  bred  studs  of  draft  horses 
in  this  State  was  never  more  in  evidence  than  at 
the  present  time.  Our  climate,  environment  and 
feed  are  as  good  as  anywhere  for  the  fostering  of 
this  industry.  The  question  has  often  arisen : 
Can  we  produce  pure  bred  stock  on  our  high- 
priced  bottom  lands?  This  question  is  easily 
answered,  if  we  will  only  look  to  our  older  coun- 
tries in  Continental  Europe  or  the  British  Isles 
where  great  draft  studs  are  maintained  on  higher 
priced  land  than  we  have  here  in  California. 
Again  the  question  arises :  Will  the  home  market 
patronize  such  studs  if  they  are  started  here? 
This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  laying 
the  foundation  with  nothing  but  high-class  draft 
mares  of  the  respective  breeds.  We  often  see 
advertised  in  our  farm  journals,  by  men  roaming 
around  the  country  offering  to  supply  the  best  of 
imported  mares  at  from  four  to  five  hundred 
dollars  apiece.  Our  stock  men  should  not  be  de- 
ceived into  buying  mares  at  these  figures  and 
think  their  foundation  has  been  laid  right.  Any 
good  grade  mare  in  France  or  England  will  bring 
on  the  home  market  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
writer  has  sold  off  his  father's  farm  in  Scotland 
grade  mares  at  these  figures  for  work  on  the 
streets  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  It  costs  better 
than  two  hundred  dollars  to  import  these  mares 
from  Great  Britain  or  Europe  to  California.  This 
does  not  cover  insurance  and  the  risk  of  loss. 
How  then  can  high-class  registered  mares  be  sold 
in  this  country  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  five 
hundred  dollars  each.  Mares  offered  at  bargain 
prices  by  unknown  tradesmen  may  safely  be 
rated  as  culls  of  our  foreign  countries  and  at  no 
time  should  any  new  beginner  buy  such  horses 
for  a  foundation.  Good  mares  representative  of 
the  different  breeds  cannot  be  laid  down  in  Cali- 
fornia for  much  under  a  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  many  of  them  will  cost  more,  and  even,  if 
more  is  paid,  the  profit  from  the  produce  of  such 
animals  will  be  very  remunerative.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  great  numbers  of  grade  yearling  stal- 
lions are  being  sold  from  this  State  to  go  to 
Nevada  at  four  hundred  dollars  a  head.  Where 
these  grade  stallions  belong  is  not  on  the  breeding 
ranges  of  Nevada  but  hitched  to  trucks  on  our 
city  streets.  The  breeding  of  draft  horses  is  a 
life's  work  and  one  ought  to  go  about  it  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  if  he  expects  to  participate 
in  the  profits  of  raising  good  ones.  Get  good, 
sound  mares  with  size  and  bone  (spindle-leg  kind 
will  not  bring  the  money)  and  for  the  benefit  of 
men  new  in  the  business  the  writer  can  state  from 
personal  experience  that  the  best  stallion  you  can 
buy  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end  and  will  make  you 
more  money  with  a  bunch  of  high-class  mares 
than  a  horse  of  inferior  quality.  When,  one  goes 
out  to  buy  a  stallion  to  mate  his  pure  bred  mares 
or  even  to  buy  one  for  grade  mares  he  ought  to 
know  just  what  he  wants  before  he  starts  or  he 
certainly  will  be  fooled.  He  will  find  all  kinds 
of  barriers  in  the  way;  every  importing  barn  he 
visits  will  have  the  best,  and  the  slick  salesman  on 
the  road,  trying  to  sell  the  company's  horse  will 
also  try  to  fool  him.  We  have  now  in  the  State  a 
good  stallion  law  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmers  and  stockmen  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
amending.  Every  license  issued  by  the  State  for 
a  stallion  should  state  the  blemishes  of  the  animal. 
This  would  be  a  great  protection  to  honest  men 
who  are  selling  high-priced  horses  to  farmers. 
All  men  who  are  doing  this  work  are  not  rogues, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  are.  It  might  be  well 
for  every  farmer  or  company  before  they  pur- 
chase a  horse  to  employ  some  expert  to  look  him 
over  before  any  one  of  them  signs  a  note.  These 
stallion  notes  are  often  drawn  up  so  that  when 
1he  first,  man  signs  he  is  held  responsible  for  the 
whole  sum  of  the  horse  is  sold  for.  The'  horses 
which  one  peddles  around  the  country  usually 
have  two  hundred  pounds  more  beef  on  them  than 
they  ought  to  have.  An  expert  groom  is  usually 
in  charge  of  the  horse  and  keeps  him  all  the  time 
in  shape  to  go  on  dress  parade.    This  is  all  done 


to  hide  his  faults  and  blemishes  which  would  be 
more  apparent  if  such  tactics  were  not  resorted  to. 
The  building  up  of  the  draft  horse  industry  of  this 
State  must  be  more  or  less  attended  to  by  our 
Agricultural  College.  Right  here  is  one  of  the 
great  duties  which  our  College  owes  to  the  breed- 
ers of  this  State.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  to- 
day the  best  lot  of  grade  draft  horses  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  and  its  Agricultural  College  has  to 
be  thanked  for  accomplishing  this  great  feat. 
The  foundation  of  their  success  was  laid  when 
the  State  College  sent  the  Professor  of  animal 
husbandry  to  the  Chicago  horse  market  three 
times  a  week  for  three  years  to  study  the  condi- 
tions of  the  horse.  The  information  gained  in  this 
way  was  drilled  into  the  boys  of  the  College  who 
afterwards  went  out  home  to  breed  draft  horses. 


THE  VEAL  CALF   VS.   THE  BABY  STEER. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

The  problem  of  the  shortage  of  beef  seems  to 
be  still  unsolved.  Much  is  being  written  on  the 
subject  and  many  suggestions  are  being  offered. 
The  increase  in  the  slaughtering  of  veal  calves 
goes  on  and  the  depletion  of  our  ranges  is  ever 
more  evident.  If  this  slaughtering  of  our  young 
stock,  in  the  form  of  veal,  could  be  stopped  and  a 
greater  price  realized  to  the  range  men  in  the 
form  of  older  steers  or  baby  beef,  some  solution 
of  this  trouble  would  be  started.  Has  any  range 
man  ever  figured  out  in  dollars  and  cents  the  real 
profit  that  he  is  getting  from  his  $16  calf.  When 
one  stops  to  realize  that  the  material  used  to  make 
this  calf  worth  sixteen  dollars  at  three  and  a  half 
or  four  months  old  must  come  from  the  very  best 
cows  that  the  range  men  owns,  he  should  take 
note.  When  the  veal  calf  is  taken  from  his 
mother  she  is  allowed  to  dry  up  without  care  or 
attention.  Next  year  that  same  cow  will  not 
have  a  sixteen  dollar  calf  at  four  months  old  be- 
cause she  has  been  half  spoiled  as  a  milker,  her 
great  milking  qualities  which  were  being  so 
thoroughly  developed  when  that  calf  was  slaught- 
ered, were  stopped  so  abruptly  that  she  never 
again  will  put  the  feed  which  was  used  for  milk 
into  her  milking  qualities,  but  will  use  it  from  a 
standpoint  of  beef  and  put  it  on  her  back.  If 
her  calf  had  been  allowed  to  run  with  its  mother 
until  the  regular  weening  season,  no  loss  would 
have  come  to  the  cow  and  the  following  year,  on 
good  feed,  she  would  have  developed  a  better  calf 
than  the  last.  This  ruination  of  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  cow,  that  produces  the  good  veal 
calf,  should  be  charged  up  on  the  ledger  against 
the  price  that  her  calf  realized  on  the  market. 
If  a  strict  account  could  be  kept  of  the  wear  and 
tear  that  the  slaughtering  of  range  calves  brings 
to  the  herd,  so  much  of  it  would  not  occur.  The 
production  of  baby  beef  or  of  steers  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen  months  old  is  advancing  very  slowly, 
but  the  day  is  coming  when  a  good  deal  of  it  will 
be  done.  Most  of  our  large  ranges  have  in  con- 
nection with  them  large  tracts  of  farming  land 
which  is  used  generally  to  produce  barley  along 
the  method  of  summer  fallowing.  This  seems  to 
be  an  inherited  practice  which  has  been  continued 
for  generations,  and  by  all  appearance  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future  unless  some  means  can  be 
devised  wherein  larger  profits  can  be  received. 
There  is  no  farming  land  in  California,  unless  in 
our  very  dryest  districts,  where  a  good  crop  of 
corn  can  not  be  grown  every  year,  provided  thor- 
ough cultivation  is  practiced  and  California-bred 
seed  is  used.  Our  Agriculture  College  should  get 
to  work  to  demonstrate  and  educate  our  feeders 
in  growing  corn.  A  perfectly  cultivated  field  of 
corn  in  most  any  part  of  California  will  produce 
a  ton  of  ear  corn  to  the  acre,  not  counting  the 
fodder.  If  two  hundred  acres  of  corn  were  grown 
on  the  farming  lands  belonging  to  the  range  man, 
and  the  yield  was  only  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
it  would  feed  four  hundred  steer  calves  for  one 
year.  This  would  allow  these  calves  to  be  fed 
six  pounds  of  corn  daily  for  that  period.  When 
the  weening  time  came,  in  order  to  keep  the 
calf-fat  on  the  calves,  they  ought  to  be  fed  liber- 
ally of  a  ration  of  this  kind.  A  load  of  ear-corn 
broken  and  hauled  into  the  field  to  the  calves 


will  soon  teach  them  to  eat  this  kind  of 
This  should  be  continued  along  with  foddei 
hay  up  till  the  first  of  March,  when  the  grass 
then  is  usually  called  "full-bite,"  then  the  fodder 
and  hay  can  be  stopped,  but  the  corn  should  be 
continued.  If  this  kind  of  feeding  is  carefully 
attended  to  and  thoroughly  managed,  these  calves 
will  be  ready  for  the  butcher  in  the  month  of 
June,  weighing  eight  to  nine  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  at  the  present  price  of  beef  they  would 
return  their  owner  a  splendid  profit.  If  for  any 
reason  the  calves  are  not  ready  for  the  market  in 
June  they  should  then  be  taken  off  the  range 
when  the  feed  had  dried  up  and  put  on  alfalfa 
with  their  ration  of  corn  and  fed,  along  until 
November  or  December,  when  they  then  will 
weigh  eleven  hundred  pounds  or  better  and  sell 
for  a  good  profit.  This  would  not  only  do  away 
with  the  butchering  of  veal  calves,  but  would 
enable  the  steer  end  to  bring  more  money,  and 
would  allow  the  best  part  of  the  heifer  calves  to 
be  retained  and  put  back  into  the  herd  to 
strengthen  and  build  it  up.  It  would  also  gain 
one  year  in  beef  production  by  getting  the  steers 
on  the  market  one  year  ahead  of  the  time  they 
are  usually  sent  there.  This  method  is  practiced 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  if  put  into  effect 
here  would  no  doubt  be  as  great  a  success  as  it 
is  in  these  other  states.  Our  farmers'  institutes 
and  agricultural  colleges  should  keep  nammering 
away  at  our  farmers  and  stock  men  to  grow  corn. 
In  the  Palouse  country  of  Washington  years  ago 
no  corn  was  grown,  but  their  agricultural  college, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  good  Eastern  lec- 
turers at  the  farmers'  institutes,  have  enabled  the 
farmers  of  that  state  in  general  to  grow  corn 
successfully.  If  one  will  now  travel  through  the 
Palouse  country  of  Washington  and  Western  Ida- 
ho, great  fields  of  corn  will  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  growing  of  corn  has  enabled  the  city 
of  Lewiston,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  start  a  fat- 
stock  show,  which  now  is  one  of  the  great  live- 
stock events  in  that  country. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CORN  SILAGE. 


A  subscriber  is  rather  doubtful  regarding  the 
proper  valuation  of  corn  for  silage  as  compared 
with  alfalfa  hay  at  $8  per  ton  in  the  field.  The 
most  accurate  method  of  determining  the  value 
can  be  made  by  considering  the  digestible  con- 
tent of  the  two  foods. 

Henry,  in  "Feeds  and  Farming,"  states  that 
in  100  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  there  are  10.5  lbs.  of 
protein,  40.5  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.9  lb. 
of  fat.  The  latter  is  worth  approximately  2  lbs. 
of  carbohydrates  for  food  purposes,  meaning  that 
there  are  equal  to  53  lbs.  of  nutriments  in  100 
lbs.  of  hay. 

The  same  author  gives  corn  silage  about  1.4  lbs. 
of  protein,  14.2  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  and  0.6  lb. 
of  fat,  about  equal  to  1.4  lbs.  of  carbohydrates. 
This  would  mean  17  lbs.  of  nutriments  per  100 
lbs.  Both  of  these,  it  is  understood,  are  of  diges- 
tible contents,  which  gives  the  real  value. 

According  to  this  proposition,  corn  silage  would 
have  a  value  of  17  against  53  of  alfalfa,  or  al- 
falfa would  be  worth,  as  a  cattle  feed,  close  to 
three  times  as  much  as  corn  silage,  and  if  alfalfa 
hay  is  worth  $8,  corn  would  be  worth  $2.65,  or 
thereabouts,  if  judged  merely  from  the  digestible 
content.  It  would,  however,  especially  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  a  silo,  cost  more  to  get  silage  in 
the  silo  and  ready  for  feeding  than  to  get  alfalfa 
hay  in  the  barn  ready  for  feeding. 

The  above  calculations  do  not  take  into  account 
two  very  important  things  in  favor  of  the  corn. 
One  is  that  it  is  just  the  thing  that  is  needed  to 
best  balance  up  the  alfalfa  hay  and  to  make  the 
latter  most  palatable  and  digestible  to  the  cows, 
and  to  keep  them  in  the  best  physical  trim.  This 
should  count  for  a  good  deal.  The  second  factor 
is  that  a  moist  or  succulent  food  as  corn  silage, 
or  even  alfalfa  silage,  would  provide  is  very 
much  more  valuable  than  dry  feed  can  be.  There- 
fore, aside  from  the  mere  digestible  content,  val- 
ued at  approximately  $2.65,  less  part  of  the  cost 
of  putting  in  the  silo,  the  silage  has  a  great  feed- 
ing value  from  the  way  it  provides  a  balanced 
ration  for  the  cows  with  alfalfa,  the  way  it  makes 
alfalfa  hay  more  digestible,  and  from  providing 
a  succulent  food  for  the  cattle.  What  this  will 
be,  a  man  will  have  to  decide  for  himself. 

D.  J.  W. 
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Mealy  Bugs  on  Citrus  Fruits. 


[By  R.  S.  Vaile,  Horticultural  Commis 
sioner  of  Ventura  county,  at  the  County 
Commissioners'  Convention  at  Fresno.] 

In  the  first  place  let  us  get  clearly  in 
mind  what  we  mean  by  Mealy  Bugs. 
There  are  several  distinct  species  that  ap- 
pear on  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs 
in  California,  but  so  far  as  I  know  only 
two  are  ever  considered  orchard  pests. 
Of  these  the  lesser  is  Psceudococcus 
bakeri,  and  the  more  dreaded  is  P.  citri. 
The  former  so  far  as  I  know  occurs  as 
a  pest  on  citrus  only  in  Ventura  county; 
the  latter  is  found  in  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,.  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  There,  are,  however, 
districts  in  these  counties  which  are  free 
from  the  pest. 

I  do  not  believe  that  P.  bakeri  ever 
becomes  a  serious  citrus  pest  as  there 
are  several  orchards  in  which  it  has  been 
present  for  years  without  increasing  to 
alarming  numbers,  and  I  know  of  no 
orchard  where  it  has  done  commercial 
injury. 

P.  citri  on  the  other  hand  is  one  of 
our  most  serious  pests,  causing  great 
damage  by  the  black  fungus  which  grows 
on  the  honey  dew  secreted.  This  pest 
increases  with  marvelous  rapidity.  One 
adult  female  insect  placed  on  a  tree  un- 
der canvas  developed  in  five  months  over 
one  thousand  insects. 

Always  on  the  Job. — I  am  often  asked 
at  what  time  of  year  the  mealy  bugs  dis- 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Itoyal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant 
Perfection  Stock*  and  Payne'a  Christina* 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAI„. 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

R.  D.  I,  Pasadcnn,  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare,  Cal. 

Phone.  Fair  Oaks  2520. 


PLANT  CIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOL'R  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL  I  1U  IT.  C  ACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS.  Etc. 

Write  for  Information. 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


WANTED 

1,000  lbs.  Bitter  Almond  Seed. 
10,000  Phenomenal  Tip  Tlants. 
2,000  Primus  Tip  Plants, 

February  delivery  or  eirlier. 
I  offer  Texas  Umbrella,  California 
Blacknut  Walnut,  in  all  grades. 

J.  L.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


appear.  The  answer  is,  never.  During 
the  cold,  wet  months  of  winter  the  in- 
sects collect  in  masses  for  protection.  At 
that  time,  too,  they  lay  their  eggs,  and 
the  white  masses  in  the  navels  of  oranges 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  trees  are  very 
noticeable.  In  the  spring  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  bugs  scatter,  giving  rise  to  the 
popular  error  that  they  "disappear'' 
completely.  They  are,  however,  present 
in  large  numbers  to  the  careful  observer. 
In  a  very  short  time  they  commence  lay- 
ing eggs  again,  and  there  seems  to  be  an- 
other partial  brood  hatched  in  the  spring. 
When  kept  on  trees  in  the  laboratory  they 
seem  to  hatch  continuously,  but  in  the 
orchard  there  are  these  two  distinct 
broods. 

EH  Billies  ok  the  Pest. — As  witli  many 
other  of  our  insect  pests  the  Mealy  bug 
has  its  natural  enemies.  But  as  with  the 
majority  of  predators  and  parasites  the 
control  is  very  incomplete.  The  Crypto- 
laemus,  a  small  lady-bird  parasite,  and 
the  green  and  brown  lacewings  are  the 
best  of  our  helpers.  In  San  Diego  county 
this  year  these  seem  to  have  been  quite 
equal  to  keeping  down  the  injury  of  the 
pest.  In  Orange  county  there  are  orchards 
where  the  P.  citri  has  been  present  for 
years,  but  has  not  become  harmful.  The 
lacewings  have  helped  make  this  so,  and 
it  may  be  that  other  parasites  are  pres- 
ent. I  have  bred  out  two  internal  para- 
asites  from  material  collected  in  Ven- 
tura county  that  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Fighting  Mealy  Bugs. — Artificial  con- 
trol methods  must  however  be  resorted 
to.  My  experience  leads  me  to  feel  that 
the  carbolic  emuslion  spray  is  probably 
the  most  nearly  satisfactory  treatment. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  two  sprayings  each 
year,  one  in  the  late  spring  and  one  in 
the  fall  will  commercially  control  the  pest. 
The  cost  of  such  double  spraying  would  be 
about  20  cents  for  large  orange  trees. 
Fumigation,  such  as  is  practiced  for  the 
purple  scale,  will  also,  I  am  sure  from  ex- 
perience, commercially  control  the  mealy 
bug.  If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
both  these  pests,  fumigation  would  be  far 
preferable  to  spraying.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  carbolic  spray  is  of  little  value 
against  the  black  scale,  and  practically 
useless  against  the  red  and  purple  scales. 

I  do  feel  that  because  the  two  sprayings 
will  certainly  control  the  pest,  and  one 
spraying  in  the  fall  will  in  most  in- 
stances be  sufficient,  that  the  mealy  bug 
is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  purple 
scale — though  it  is  bad  enough,  and 
should  be  strenuously  guarded  against  by 
clean  districts. 

Quarantine. — This  brings  us  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  quarantine  against  the 
mealy  bug.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  primarily  a 
hot-house  pest.  Ferns,  gladiolas,  palms 
and  many  other  ornamentals  are  more  apt 
to  carry  it  than  citrus  trees.  I  have 
found  it  on  house  plants  in  San  Francisco, 
and  doubt  not  that  it  is  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  state  on  some  such  host. 
I  have  found  it  on  the  roots  of  night- 
shade and  carnations,  and  even  gladiola 
bulbs.  These  observations  show  the  care 
with  which  we  must  regard  ornamental 
plants. 

Last  spring  we  found  a  citrus  nursery  in 
Ventura  county  infested  with  citrus  mealy 
bug.  The  trees  were  to  be  planted  where 
raised,  and  we  took  the  following  method 
to  clean  them.  We  defloated  and  scrubbed 
with  carbolic  emulsion  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  Recent  inspection  failed  to 
show  any  mealy  bug  present,  in  the  young 
grove.  We  feel  that  we  were  safe  in  giv- 
ing such  treatment,  but  personally  I  would 
not  advise  a  friend  located  in  a  clean 
district  to  plant  trees  that  had  been  so 
treated. 


Vegetables  Like  These 


— the  big,  full-flavored  solid  kind  are  what 
YOU  should  be  raising,  Mr.  Farmer.  Make 
your  soil  do  its  very  best.  Put  new  life  into 
it — rejuvenate  it— give  it  a  dose  of  medicine. 
IT  needs  a  tonic  just  the  same  as  you. 

What  is  the  best  soil  tonic?  Ask  any 
shrewd  and  brainy  farmer,  and  he'll  say 


Hawferco  Fertilizers 


We  know  it  is  easy  to  SAY  a  thing  is  best,  and  we 
also  know  that  to  PROVE  it  is  another  matter.  But 
we  CAN  PROVE  that  HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS 
are  BEST.  We  think  enough  of  our  fertilizers  to 
GUARANTEE  them. 

Write  us  today  for  the  fertilizer  you  need.  There  is 
a  HAWFERCO  Fertilizer  for  every  purpose  and  each 
one  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS  double  the  dollars. 
Why  not  let  them  double  yours?  Write  us  today — 
NOW. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  on  the  Coast. 
That  means  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


[HAWFERCO 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 
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Rumely  Company 

In  1853  Meinrad  Rumely,  a  German  immigrant,  started 
the  Rumely  Company.  The  farm  was  growing — new  country 
was  opening  up — wholesale  farming  was  becoming  the  thing 
and  there  was  greater  and  greater  need  for  machinery  to 
replace  manual  labor. 

Meinrad  Rumely  built  a  separator  in  1  853  to  help  fill  this 
need.  From  the  start  he  built  strong  and  well — at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1859,  his  separator  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  over  1  3  other  makes. 

The  name  of  Rumely  came  to  mean  reliability  to  farmers.  They  wanted 
this  same  reliability  in  other  machines  and  Rumely  began  making  steam  plowing 
and  threshing  engines — which  added  still  more  to  the  Company's  reputation. 

The  Rumely  Company  of  1 91  3  is  different  from  the  Company  of  1  853 — 
but  like  it  in  the  worth  of  the  machines  turned  out. 

The  Rumely  idea  of  sturdy,  well-built  machinery  has  lately  been  linked  with 
a  new  idea — satisfying  every  power  need  of  the  farmer  with  a  Rumely  Product. 


MEINRAD  RUMELY 
Founder  of  (he  Rumely  Company 


The  demand  for  efficient  farm 
machinery  has  been  growing.  We 
have  added  many  new  machines 
to  the  Rumely  line — each  new 
machine  bringing  with  it  the 
same  kind  of  record  which 
established  the  present  Rumely 
reputation. 

The  famous  Gaar-Scott  and 
Advance  lines  with  their  splendid 
factories  and  lines  of  machines 


were  added.  Secor  was  called 
upon  to  design  an  effective  system 
for  replacing  gasoline  with  kerosene 
for  power — the  famous  Oil-Pull 
was  the  result. 

Seager  and  Olds  added  their 
well  known  line  of  Gas  Engines — 
Watts,  his  Com  Sheller — Adams 
and  Falk,  Kerosene  Engines.  All 
have  been  bound  into  a  greater 
Rumely  Company. 


A  willingness  to  co-operate,  to  advise,  to  furnish  prompt  repair  service,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Rumely  Company.     Forty-five  branch  houses  and  numerous  dealers  carry  Rumely  Service  into  every 


community. 


We  carry  a  machine  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Steam,  Gasoline  and 
Kerosene  Tractors — Steam,  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines — Automatic  Hay  Balers — Corn  Huskers — Grain  Separators — 
Weighers — Baggers — Wind  Stackers — Feed  Mills — Pump  Jacks — Engine 
Gang  Plows — Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hullers — Husker  Shredders — Feeders — 
Grain  Graders  —  Cream  Separators  —  Saw  Mills — Tank  Wagons  — 
Diaphragm  Pumps  —  Corn  Shelters — Contractors'  Hoists  —  Soil  Packers 
and  Pulverizers — Portable  Saw  Rigs — etc. 

Write  for  general  illustrated  catalogue  or  special  catalogues 

on  each  machine. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 


75  Fremont  St 
San  Francisco 


Home  Oltice: 
La  Porte,  Ind. 


Portland 
Spokane 
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The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

The  publication  in  this  and  other  issues 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Pres:  of  several 
of  the  important  papers  delivered  at  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in  Fresno  last 
week  will  make  unnecessary  more  than  a 
mere  reference  to  a  few  features.  It  was 
a  good  convention  and  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  growers  from  many  districts  were 
present. 

Marketing. — As  a  growers'  convention 
the  one  feature  of  most  general  interest 
was  the  discussion  of  marketing  progress, 
which,  owing  to  the  way  it  "took"  is  to  be 
made  a  permanent  and  important  feature 
of  future  meetings.  Although  not  on  the 
original  program,  J.  Pt  Dargitz,  manager 
of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  now  or- 
ganizing, was  telegraphed  for  and  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
dresses of  the  convention.  G.  Harold 
Powell,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  delivered  an  address 
which  related  largely  to  marketing  prob- 
lems, and  W.  R.  Nutting,  of  the  California 
Raisin  Exchange,  outlined  the  progress 
of  co-operation  in  the  raisin  industry,  as 
it  has  before  been  outlined  in  these 
columns. 

Do  we  realize  the  present  growth  of 
co-operation  of  the  growers  in  California? 
Citrus  fruit  markets,  we  all  know,  are 
dominated  by  a  growers'  organization. 
The  walnut  crop,  almond  output,  lima 
bean  output  and  some  minor  crops  are  all 
absolutely  governed  in  marketing  by  the 
growers.  The  raisin  business  is  rushing 
pell-mell  from  packers'  to  growers'  hands, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months  a 
cured  fruit  association  has  made  marvel- 
ous progress,  and  apparently  before  the 
increased  trade  resulting  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  canal  has  reached  a 
normal  condition  the  larger  part  of  the 
fruit  produced  in  California,  even  if  not 
marketed  co-operatively,  will  go  into  mar- 
kets where  growers'  organizations  are  the 
ruling  factor. 

Necessity  and  Progress. — A  striking 
illustration  of  the  necessity  for  organiza 
tion  in  selling  occurred  in  a  paper  by 
Professor  Bioletti  following  that  of  Mr. 
Dargitz,  which  showed  that  the  average 
returns  from  grapes  for  many  years  were 
something  less  than  the  real  cost  of  pro- 
duction. On  crops  where  speculation  can 
govern,  this  must  be  until  the  growers 
unite  to  reduce  marketing  expenses,  kill 
speculation,  develop  markets  and  get  a 
fair  return  for  their  crop. 

Mr.  Dargitz,  after  showing  how  low 
average  prices  were  inevitable  where 
speculation  could  enter,  summarized  the 
history  of  the  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  management  of  which  he  re- 
cently resigned  to  take  up  his  present 
work. 

This  is  but  three  years  old  and  has 
made  rapid  strides  each  year  in  market- 
ing its  goods  and  in  increasing  its  mem- 
bership, until  this  year  only  48  hours 
after  the  prices  had  been  named  on 
August  12,  for  the  1912  crop,  the  whole 
crop  of  115  cars  had  been  sold.  Outside 
growers  to  the  number  of  65  have  since 

TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  (5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
(2.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 

LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.    Morganhlll,  California. 


joined,  and  not  a  member  dropped  out  in 
spite  of  the  virulent  attacks  of  dried  fruit 
brokers  who  see  their  prey  slipping  away 
from  them.  Although  marketing  only 
about  half  of  the  California  crop,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Association  is  so  great  that 
European  nut  men  now  wait  for  the  Asso- 
ciation price  before  naming  theirs. 

Cured  Fruit  Progress. — Although  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  is  so  new,  it  has 
an  elaborate  selling  system  practically  or- 
ganized all  over  Europe  and  America. 
The  Association  is  organized  on  the  unit 
system,  nine  local  organizations  working 
through  a  central  selling  agency.  When 
it  was  found  by  Eastern  and  European 
brokers  that  the  organization  was  started, 
applications  to  represent  it  came  pouring 
in  from  all  over  the  world,  and  in  one 
case  from  British  Columbia  an  order  for 
prices  on  a  car  of  prunes  came  by  tele- 
graph before  anything  had  been  said 
about  when  selling  would  start. 

We  expect  to  have  detailed  reports  on 
progress  of  the  Raisin  Exchange,  Almond 
Growers'  Association,  and  Cured  Fruit  As 
sociation  shortly,  so  will  leave  the  matter 
here.  Marketing  is  by  far  the  greatest 
subject  before  the  grower  today. 

Education  Endorsed. — Along  with  mar- 
keting, the  one  other  thing  of  outstanding 
Importance  just  now  is  agriciltural  educa- 
tional progress,  typified  by  the  recent 
rapid  growth  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  convention,  by  resolution,  em- 
phatically endorsed  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  University 
and  called  upon  the  State  for  hearty  finan- 
cial support  for  it. 

J.  B.  Corcoran  of  the  Fresno  High 
School  delivered  a  stirring  address  before 
the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
on  the  need  of  systematic  agricultural 
education  from  all  ages  as  a  fundamental 
study  like  spelling  or  arithmetic.  The 
convention  of  fruit  growers  endorsed 
these  sentiments  in  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  agricultural  education  of  all  teach- 
ers and  the  making  of  agricultural  studies 
essential. 

Nurserymen  Happy. — Nurserymen  have 
always  been  objecting  to  county  and  State 
regulations  regarding  nursery  stock,  and 
nearly  every  convention  has  had  more  or 
less  talk  about  this.  Inspection  will  al- 
ways have  to  occur,  but  things  went  the 
nurserymen's  way  at  the  convention.  If 
the  wishes  of  the  convention  can  be  re- 
alized, future  county  horticultural  or 
State  quarantines  will  be  laid  only  after 
much  careful  consideration,  two  existing 
quarantines  will  be  partly  lifted,  county 
methods  will  be  unified  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  other  things  done  to  facilitate 
the  nursery  business. 

A  compliment  to  the  nurserymen  is  con- 
tained in  the  rejwrt  of  Deputy  State  Com- 
missioner Merrill,  who  reported  that  from 
8,000,000  inspections  last  season,  compris- 
ing at  least  4,000,000  fruit  trees,  only 
229,000,  or  about  6%,  were  condemned. 
This  includes  those  found  faulty  at  the 
nurseries,  which  were  never  shipped,  as 
well  as  those  rejected  at  point  of  receipt. 
It  also  included  stock  from  other  States. 

Heretofore  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  have  met  after  and  be- 
fore the  session  of  the  Fruit  Growers, 
which  made  double  work  for  them,  and 
was  tedious  and  confusing.  At  this  con- 
vention they  organized  more  fully  and 
will  hold  a  day's  convention  for  them- 
selves before  each  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion, meeting  during  the  Fruit  Growers' 
convention  only  for  special  reasons. 

San  Jose  is  to  have  the  June  conven- 
tion, and  Imperial  is  spoken  of  though 
not  officially  for  the  next  winter  meet- 
ing. Attendance  at  these  will  repay 
every  grower. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  books  we  have 
ever  published.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  should  send  for  this  Guide, 
as  it  contains  some  very  useful  infor- 
mation. 

Will  be  ready  for  delivery  about 
Christmas,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  address. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO., 
117  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acmeof  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  i  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don't  Invest  In 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Oldest  and  largest  Spray  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S. 

211  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong  thrifty  8  months  old  trees,  now  running  from 
10  inches  to  20  inches  high. 
EUREKA  LEMONS.  WASHINGTON  NAVELS.  VALENCIA  LATE. 
MARSH  SEEDLESS  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

\M   budded   fr          lVillcrecd  Irii'K  n«  «o  quality  and  quantity 

t.niiniiitred  free  of  xcule. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 
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FACTORS  IN  FROST  FIGHTING. 


(Continued  From  Page  617.) 

In  the  second  place  it  takes  a  lot  of 
cold  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  moist- 
ure, in  the  air  or  otherwise,  down  to 
freezing  point,  a  lot  more  to  make  it 
condense  it  out  of  the  air,  and  a  lot  more 
to  make  it  freeze,  and  until  it  does 
freeze  and  the  mercury  falls  still  more 
things  are  safe. 

We  all  know  how  much  heat  it  takes 
to  heat  water  from  a  freezing  to  an 
ordinary  temperature,  how  much  heat 
it  takes  to  boil  water  to  evaporation. 
Every  bit  of  moisture  in  the  air  gives 
out  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  cooling 
to  30°  F.  that  it  would  require  to  be 
heated  to  its  starting  point  from  32°. 
The  same  amount  of  heat  is  given  off 
by  every  bit  of  moisture  that  is  con- 
densed out  of  the  air,  as  dew  or  frost,  as 
would  require  to  turn  that  amount  of 
water  into  vapor  by  boiling,  say  that 
no  heat  was  first  required  to  bring  it  to 
boiling.  And  lastly  a  large  amount  of 
heat  is  given  out  by  the  moisture  as  it 
freezes,  and  not  unt'l  every  bit  of  free 
moisture  is  frozen  will  the  mercury  drop 
appreciably  below  32°. 

Thus  fair  amounts  of  moisture  in  the 
air  prevent  killing  frosts;  first  by  pre- 
venting loss  of  heat  from  the  ground, 
second  by  absorbing  the  cold  in  cooling 
to  32°;  third  in  condensing  from  the 
air  as  dew  or  frost;  and  lastly  in  freezing. 
And  by  using  this  kind  of  a  thermometer 
in  the  way  described  an  approximation 
to  probable  low  temperature  can  easily 
be  made. 

The  Course  of  the  Mercury. — The 
time  at  which  the  electric  alarm  goes  off 
has  also  something  to  do  with  the  pros- 
pects. As  a  rule,  for  a  hard  freeze  the 
mercury  will  drop  more  or  less  rapidly 
to  32°,  the  temperature  at  which  freezing 
takes  place  and  hang  there  a  while.  Usu- 
ally at  that  temperature  there  is  more  or 
less  moisture  condensed  from  the  air, 
which  holds  back  a  further  fall  until  all 
is  condensed  out.  Also  whatever  water 
is  present,  as  dew  on  leaves  and  grass, 
etc.,  has  to  be  frozen,  which  also  accounts 
for  a  lot  of  cold.  Until  all  is  frozen  and 
all  condensed  out  the  temperature  goes 
down  no  farther.  After  it  does  go  lower 
it  goes  more  slowly  than  when  it  was  ap- 
proaching 32°  from  above. 

These  facts  tell  some  profitable  things. 
The  first  is  that  if  it  takes  pretty  near 
all  night  to  get  to  32°  it  generally  will 
take  quite  a  long  time  to  get  much  far- 
ther down.  If  the  alarm  is  set  for  32° 
and  goes  off  at  10:30  p.m.,  the  mercury 


is  evidently  working  fast  as  well  as  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  the  night  left  to  work  in.  If 
it  does  not  go  off  until  3  a.m.,  it  is  evi- 
dently working  sluggishly,  besides  hav- 
ing only  a  little  time  left  to  work  in,  and 
if  28  or  29  degrees  is  the  danger  point,  a 
man  might  be  pretty  safe  in  going  to  bed 
again,  or  at  least  in  staying  in  the  kit- 
chen except  for  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
thermometer,  and  without  further  warn- 
ings the  smudge  pots  had  better  stay 
undisturbed. 

At  the  same  time,  as  it  is  usual  for  the 
mercury  to  stay  about  32°  for  a  time,  if 
it  only  stays  there  for  a  little  while  and 
then  starts  to  go  lower  it  is  an  indication 
of  need  for  heat.  This  may  be  due  to  two 
things:  one,  atmospheric  conditions  that 
mean  a  rapid  loss  of  heat  from  the 
ground ;  second,  the  movement  of  a  cold 
bank  of  air  over  the  land,  both  of  which 
are  dangerous. 

There  is  thus  a  difference  in  the  cause 
of  serious  frosts.  The  one  is  the  move- 
ment of  a  body  or  cold  air  from  some 
higher  land,  the  other  loss  of  heat  from 
the  land  itself.  The  movement  of  a  body 
of  cold  air  on  orchard  or  grove  is  differ- 
ent from  wind,  or  from  air  mixing,  as  the 
movement  is  very  slow  and  the  air  does 
not  mix.  Naturally  all  determinations 
for  dewpoint  and  otherwise  are  more  or 
less  useless  when  the  cold  comes  from 
elsewhere,  although  indications  of  frost 
hold  good  fairly  well  all  over  a  district. 
When  frosts  come  simply  by  too  rapid 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground 
through  calm,  clear  atmosphere  contain- 
ing but  little  moisture,  local  observa- 
tions of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and 
otherwise  are  fairly  accurate. 

These  facts  then  may  be  a  guide  to 
probable  dangerous  temperatures;  the 
weather  warnings,  atmospheric  appear- 
ances, moisture  determination  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  electric  thermometer, 
the  time  the  electric  alarm  goes  off,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  mercury  stays  at 
32°.  A  few  facts  on  the  heating  of  a 
grove  will  appear  later. 


GOVERNMENT  BUMPS  DIVINING 
ROD. 


The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
states  in  Water-Supply  Paper  255,  entitled 
' '  Underground  Waters  for  Farm  Use, ' ' 
that  no  appliance,  either  mechanical  or 
electric,  has  yet  been  devised  that  will 
detect  water  in  places  where  plain  com- 
mon sense  and  close  observation  will  not 
show  its  presence  just  as  well.  Numerous 
mechanical  devices  have  been  proposed  for 
detecting    the    presence    of  underground 


water,  ranging  in  complexity  from  the 
simple  forked  branch  of  witch  hazel,  peach 
or  other  tree  to  more  or  less  elaborate 
mechanical  or  electric  contrivances.  Many 
of  the  operators  of  these  devices,  especially 
those  who  use  the  home-cut  forked  branch, 
are  entirely  honest  in  the  belief  that  the 
working  of  the  rod  is  influenced  by 
agencies — usually  regarded  as  electric  cur- 
rents following  underground  streams  of 
water — that  are  entirely  independent  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  many  people  have 
implicit  faith  in  their  own  and  others' 
ability  to  locate  underground  water  in  this 
way. 

In  experiments  with  a  rod  made  from  a 
forked  branch  it  seemed  to  turn  downward 
at  certain  points  independent  of  the 
operator's  will,  but  more  complete  tests 
showed  that  this  downturning  resulted 
from  slight  and,  until  watched  for,  un- 
conscious muscular  action,  the  effects  of 
which  were  communicated  through  the  arms 
and  wrists  to  the  rod.  No  movement  of 
the  rod  from  causes  outside  of  the  body 
could  be  detected,  and  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  the  view  held  by  other  men 
of  science  is  correct — that  the  operation  of 
the  "divining  rod"  is  generally  due  to 
unconscious  movements  of  the  body  or  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand.  The  experiments 
made  show  that  these  movements  occur 
most  frequently  at  places  where  the  oper- 
ator's experience  has  led  him  to  believe 
that  water  may  be  found. 

Uselessness  op  Rod. — The  uselessness  of 
the  divining  rod  is  indicated  by  the  facts 
that  it  may  be  worked  at  will  by  the  oper- 
ator, that  he  fails  to  detect  strong  water 
currents  in  tunnels  and  other  channels  that 
afford  do  surface  indications  of  water,  and 
that  his  locations  in  limestone  regions 
where  water  flows  in  well-defined  channels 
are  no  more  successful  than  those  dependent 
on  mere  guess.  In  fact,  its  operators  are 
successful  only  in  regions  in  which  ground 
water  occurs  in  a  definite  sheet  of  porous 
material  or  in  more  or  less  clayey  deposits, 
such  as  pebbly  clay  or  till.  In  such  regions 
few  failures  can  occur. 

The  only  advantage  of  employing  a 
"water  witch,"  as  the  operator  of  the 
divining  rod  is  sometimes  called,  is  that 
crudely  skilled  services  are  thus  occasion- 
ally obtained,  for  the  men  so  employed,  if 
endowed  with  any  natural  aptitude,  become 
through  their  experience  in  locating  wells 
shrewd,  if  sometimes  unconscious  observers 
of  the  occurrence  and  movements  of  ground 
water. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
).  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Every  Variety 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 


This  is  the  only  nursery  that  can  sup- 
ply your  wants  complete  In  every  line, 
whether  it  be  decidous  fruit  trees, 
citrus  trees,  grape  vines,  evergreens, 
shrubs,  plants,  palms,  roses,  etc.  We 
have  a  magnificent  stock  grown  under 
the  most  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions and  invite  your  inquiry  for  any 
quantity,  small  or  large. 


We  are  the  authorized  commercial 
propagators  and  distributors  for  Luther 
Burbank's  new  fruit  and  berry  intro- 
ductions. AVrite  us  for  details  of  the 
novelties  for  1913. 

Why  Not  Plant 


IOS 


This  is  the  world-famous  Smyrna  Fig 
of  Commerce,  introduced  and  success- 
fully grown  by  us.  There  are  many 
parts  of  California  admirably  adapted 
to  its  culture.  We  will  be  glad  to  ad- 
vise with  you  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  your  locality. 

Every  planter  of  fruit  or  ornamental 
stock  needs  our  book 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 
— the  fruit  growers'  guide.  It  is  a  ver- 
itable encyclopedia  of  information,  giv- 
ing detailed  instructions  for  planning, 
planting,  pruning,  etc.  Describes  over 
2000  different  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants,  is  beautifully  illustrated,  has 
120  pages,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  price — 25c 
stamps  or  coin. 

1SH2-1013  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000? 


URSERIESV, 

GEO.CROEDINGPRES.ANDMGR, 

Box  18  Fresno, California 


Our  advertising  man  though  that  this  cut  would  be  pleasing  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  and  lend  some  individuality  to  our 
advertisement.    The  idea  does  not  look  well  in  duplicate,  so  we  are  now  working  on  a  new  cut  which  cannot  be  imitated. 

It  is  easy  to  copy  our  advertising  methods,  but  to  usurp  any  part  of  our  trade  will  take  real  manly  effort.  WHAT  YOU  PLANTERS 
WANT  IS  RELIABLE  TREES  AND  VINES  and  these  you  will  secure  from  a  firm  that  is  forging  ahead  by  good,  hard  conscientious  work. 
We  believe  in  our  work  and  in  telling  only  the  truth,  and  have  all  confidence  that  MERIT  WILL  WIN  OVER  BLUFF  AND  PLAGIARISM. 

OUR  CATALOG  OF  FRUIT  TREES  IS  WORTH  HAVING.   LET  US  SEND  IT  TO  YOU. 


2525  Tulare  Street 


MAIN  OFFICE 


Fresno,  California 
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Viticultural  Lessons  From  Argentine. 


[By  Justo  Pastor  Zavali.a.] 

[A  brief  summary  of  the  importance  and 
geperal  conditions  of  grape  growing  and 
wine  making  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
by  Mr.  Zavalla,  student  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. — F. 
T.  Bioletti,  University  of  California.] 

The  total'  extent  of  land  planted  with 
grapes  in  the  country,  according  to  the 
latest  Statistics,  is  304,825  acres.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  vineyards  in  the  various  Provinces 
and  their  yield  in  gallons  of  wine: 
I'ROVINTES    •  ACREAGE    Yield  in  Gallons 


Mendoza    122,500 

San  Juan   75,000 

Catamarca    17,875 

Entre  Rios   18,500 

Buenos  Aires   19,250 

La  Rioja.   12,000 

Salta    16,500 

Other  States   23,200 


75,913,909 
19,354,838 
434,993 
628,748 
634,993 
418,858 
543,870 
2,739,029 


Total   304,825  100,669,238 

The  total  value  of  the  wine  crop  during 
the  rural  year,  1911,  was  $40,000,000.00. 
Varieties  of  (Irapes. — The  most  import- 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  bent 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  bogs,  cattle,  etc. 

■Write  for  Information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


J(OW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

BLUE  GUMS 

They -  are  In   plots  ready  for  Hhlpplng; 
low  price  for  fine  stock. 

$  1.25  per  100 
$10.00    "  1000 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

Colma,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 

H.  KEMPF,  Manager. 


SHEEP  MANURE 
Air  Slacked  Lime 

BOTH  GOOD  BUYS 


Sold  in  15-ton  car  lots  or  more. 


H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants'  Exchange, 
San  Francisco. 


WALNUTS 

GIAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS 

If  you  want  the  best  of  anything,  go 
to  one  who  specializes  In  that  thing. 
After  nine,  years'  improvement,  we  are 
offering  the  best,  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  walnut  line,  using  grafts  from 
the  heaviest  bearing  trees  of  the  Vroo- 
man  Strain  and  grafting  on  the  sturdiest 
and  most  rapid-growing  yearling  Royal 
roots.  If  interested  in  walnuts  send 
eight  cents  in  stamps  for  price  list  and 
catalogue. 

IMPERIAL  WALNUT  NURSERY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ant  varieties  of  grapes  growing  in  Argen- 
tina, at  the  present  time,  may  be  classed 
into  three  different  groups: 

I  Grapes  for  Making  Dby-Wines: 
Cabernet,  Sauvignon, 
Malheck,  Black  Pinot, 

Semillon,  Petite  Sirah, 

Harbera. 

II.  Grapes  for  Making  Sweet  Wines: 

Royal  Magdalen, 

Ottonel  Muscat, 

Golden  Chasselas, 

Frankental, 

Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Candolle, 

Teneron. 

III.  Raisin  Grapes: 
Black  Alicante, 
Champion  Muscatel, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Punch, 

Royal  Ascot. 

Kinds  of  Wines. — Argentina  wine-grow- 
ing, with  its  first-class  raw  material,  has 
elements  for  producing  a  variety  of  wines 
similar  to  the  different  kinds  which  char- 
acterize the  products  of  the  four  wine- 
growing European  countries:  France, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  in  its  several  wine-growing  zones, 
and  the  exceptional  climatic  conditions  in 
certain  provinces,  make  it  possible,  by  im- 
porting and  cultivating  suitable  wine 
grapes,  to  produce  each  kind,  from  the 
light,  mild  wines,  like  Chablis,  Barsac, 
Medoc,  Chianti  and  Nebbiolo,  to  the 
strongly  alcoholic,  like  Marsala,  Malaga, 
Sherry  and  Port. 

This  assertion  about  the  possibility  of 
manufacturing  so  many  and  such  different 
kinds  of  wine  may  seem  exaggerated,  but 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  con- 
tained therein,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pause  and  analyze  the  climates  and  soils 
of  those  European  states,  and  compare 
them  with  the  exceptional  circumstances 
under  which  wine-growing  industry  has 
had  its  being,  and  evolved  itself  with  re- 
gard to  these  very  indispensable  elements. 

The  wine  made  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  from  grapes  of  North  Ameri- 
can stocks  lacks  the  requisites  for  direct 
consumption,  and  most  of  them  are  used 
only  for  blending  with  other  wines,  im- 
ported or  made  in  the  country. 

Entre  Rios  Province  turns  out  wines 
similar  to  French  sorts  which  are  much 
liked  for  their. clean  flavor,  good  color  and 
absence  of  earthy  taste. 

Salto  wines  have  no  fixed  or  definite 
characteristics,  for  which  reason  they  can- 
not be  included  in  any  of  the  different 
kinds  into  which  wines  arc  classified  com- 
mercially. 

La  Rioja  also  makes  nondescript  wines, 
although  some  of  them  are  better  appreci- 
ated than  those  of  Salto,  and  are  in  good 
demand,  especially  the  spirituous  sorts. 

Catamarca  makes  from  its  grapes  from 
native  vines  a  variety  of  middling  sorts, 
undecided  in  color,  and  bad-keeping  quali- 
ties. The  alcoholic  kinds  keep  better  and 
have  a  cleaner  though  slightly  earthy 
flavor. 

Cordoba  is  improving  its  wines,  though 
they  still  lack  distinctive  quality;  they 
are  weak,  poor  and  do  not  keep  well. 

In  San  Juan  the  chief  wine  sorts  are 
"Native,"  alcoholic,  clean  flavored,  rather 
full  bodied,  very  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Vermouth,  "French,"  of  a 
bright  yellowish  tint,  does  not  keep  and 
has  a  slight  earthy  flavor.  The  generous 
sort  is  aromatic,  spirituous,  clean-flavored 
and  keeps  well. 

In  Mendoza  the  most  important  varie- 
ties of  wine  may  be  included  under  the 
following  heads:  "Native,"  from  degener- 
ated grapes  of  Spanish  origin,  undecided 
in  color,  between  straw  color  and  reddish, 
is  nearly  always  mild  and  alcoholic. .  The 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


Bench  Grafted  Resistant  Vines 

ONE  YEAR  OLD.   STRONG  AND  VIGOROUS.    GOOD  UNIONS. 
WE  CAN  MAKE  DELIVERY  WITHIN  SIXTY  DAYS. 

Our  specialty,  Heavy  Bearing  Petit  Syrah  from  selected  cut- 
tings. Also  large  stocks  of  Zinfandel,  Serine,  Alieante  Bouschet, 
Grand  Noir  Colombar  and  Palomino.  Cornichon,  Muscat,  Tokay 
and  Seedless. 

Grafted  Franquette  and  Concord  Walnut  Trees. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  California 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


Grnvenstcln 
Jonathan 
Bf.  V.  1'lppln 
Winter  lilinnnii 

.-Mow  BclleHeur 
Yellow  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 


lied  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearnialn 

\\  nener 

Baldwin 

*  layman  Wlnesnp 


Koine  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spltxenberir 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Dellclons 
Missouri  Pippll 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  Income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


^  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALFALFA 

Use  S-.r.o  north  of  MOCOtO  Superphosphate  per  acre  now  and  Increase 
your  yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Bichest  Phosphorus  fertilize! 
on  the  market.  Gypsum  Is  only  a  soil  stimulant— contains  not  a  pound  of  plant 
food — but  1  ton  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  contains  350  lbs.  of  actual  plant 
food.     Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum  In  the  end.     Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

ISO  PIN'E  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 


this  season  will  require  much  propping, 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 


To  prevent  loss  of 


Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanixed  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  ¥13. Ml  per  1000  f. <>.!>.  I.os  Angeles. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

2435  EAST  EIGHTH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSEN,  Manager. 
TREE  3,  SHRUBBERY  AIM D  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plans  and  Specifications  Furnished. 
RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 
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the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower — 

It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned— 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  'cad  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
■  200%  at  a  cost  of  two  lollars  xn 
M  acre. 


Write  Deyt.  O  'or  Free 
Booklet. 


Established  1871 

Seeds  Plant  CO 


.326-326-330  SO.  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 

That  are  True  to  Label. 

That  are  Free  From  Dla- 


By  arrangement  with  the  VIneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Treea  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  In  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  It  Is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Grevensteln,  from  which  It  is  a 
bud-sport" 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


boys 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  todav  to  E.  E.  Barley. 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


French  kind  includes  wines  made  from 
purple  grapes  of  French  origin,  chief 
among  which  are  Malbeck,  highly  recom- 
mended for  its  body,  bright  color,  clean 
flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities.  Caber- 
net is  also  an  excellent  wine,  with  an 
exquisite  color,  flavor  and  aroma,  and 
eminently  suitable  for  laying  down  and 
bottling. 

Among  white  wines,  Semillon  and  Sau- 
vignon  are  to  be  distinguished.  They  have 
already  acquired  fame  and  can  compete  in 
quality  fairly  and  openly  with  similar 
European  wines. 

The  Italian  Barbera  wine,  which  is  also 
made,  is  welcome  to  the  trade,  thus  in- 
creasing production.  Wine  growing  in 
Mendoza,  though  restricted  to  certain 
limits,  at  present  supplies  wines  similar  to 
Marsala,  Sherry  and  Port  with  a  good 
measure  of  success.  Its  generous  wines  of 
the  Muscatel  kind  are  in  great  demand  for 
their  refined  quality,  delicate  flavor  and 
exquisite  aroma.  Champagne  sorts  made 
from  Pinot  sorts  are  becoming  famed,  not 
only  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also 
for  the  perfect  style  in  which  they  are 
placed  on  the  market. 

Argentine  Grape  Prices. — The  prices 
received  by  the  grower  of  grapes  are 
subject  to  a  good  many  changes,  due  to 
the  following  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account: 

1.  Number  of  wineries  which  are  going 
to  make  wine. 

2.  Conditions  of  the  rural  year. 

3.  Production  of  wine  in  European 
countries. 

These  factors  do  not  require  to  be  em- 
phasized because  it  is  very  simple  to 
understand  how  they  modiry  the  prices 
which  must  be  paid  for  the  grapes. 

The  grapes  are  sold  by  the' quintal  (45 
kilograms)  and  according  to  the  factors 
already  mentioned  the  prices  received  by 
the  grower  vary  from  $1.32  to  $2.64  the 
quintal  ($26  to  $53  per  ton). 

The  same  factors  modify  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  winemaker  varying  from 
5.2c  to  7.9c  per  liter  (20c  to  31c  per  gallon. 
One  gallon  equals  3.875  liters). 

In  general,  the  prices  paid  for  grapes 
are  fixed  in  two  different  forms: 

1.  For  the  winemakers. 

2.  For  the  grower  of  grapes. 

If  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  wine 
on  the  market  the  winemaker  takes  this 
chance  to  offer  a  low  price  for  the  grapes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  wine  on  the  market,  and  a 
great  demand  for  it,  the  grower  takes  this 
chance  to  increase  the  value  of  the  grapes. 

How  Prices  Are  Fixed. — There  are  as- 
sociatioAs  of  growers  of  grapes  and  wine- 
makers  and  both  of  them  have  meetings 
in  order  to  agree  on  the  prices  which  must 
be  paid  for  the  grapes.  These  associations 
are  all  united  in  a  large  central  body,  to 
which  a  great  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
grape  and  wine  growers  of  Argentina  is 
due. 

.This  body  is  known  as  the  "Centro 
Vitivinicola  Naeional"  and  includes  both 
the  growers  of  grapes  and  the  makers  of 
wine.  It  has  branches  in  all  the  provinces 
where  grapes  are  grown  and  wine  is  made. 

To  this  association  belong  in  general  a 
great  majority  of  the  growers  and  wine- 
makers.  They  hold  meetings  when  there 
are  questions  of  great  importance  which 
require  to  be  discussed;  for  instance,  to 
establish  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for 
the  grapes.  There  is  a  good  number  of 
small  growers  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves any  longer  without  selling  their 
crops.  Then  they  sell  the  crops  to  the 
larger  growers,  who  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  grapes.  Some  winemakers  make 
contracts  with  the  growers  for  the  coming 
crops.  Before  signing  that  contract  they 
agree  that  the  winemaker  will  pay  for  the 
grapes  the  highest  price  on  the  market. 
Where  there  is  difficulty  in  fixing  the  price 
for    the    grapes,    a    winemaker,    who  has 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  yonr  plant  lite  as  you  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  V.  S.  A. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


willsonS 

WONDER 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and  Finest 
quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.  Write  for 
prices. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Prop. 
SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  CaL 
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plenty  of  capital,  offers  a  good  price  for 
the  crops  and  it  is  accepted  by  the  grow- 
ers. Then  the  other  winemakers  have  to 
follow  him.  This  association  has  in  charge 
all  the  things  regarding  tariff  of  transpor- 
tation of  grapes  and  empty  casks,  trying 
by  all  means  to  get  facilities  to  the  grow- 
ers and  winemakers. 

Five  years  ago  the  freight  rates  which 
the  grower  had  to  pay  for  shipment  of 
grapes  from  San  Juan  to  Buenos  Aires 
(1200  Kilometers)  was  $41.75  per  ton. 
Due  to  this  fact  the  association  started  a 
campaign  against  those  rates,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  the  government  has  built  a 
new  railway.  At  the  present  time  the 
freight  paid  for  a  ton  of  grapes  shipped 
from  San  Juan  to  Buenos  Aires  is  $13.92. 
Finally  this  association  has  in  charge  all 
the  problems  in  regard  to  the  industry, 
trying  to  obtain  from  the  government  and 
companies  of  railway  the  best  advantages 
in  order  to  increase  its  development. 

NOTES  BY  PROF.  F.  T.  BIOI.ETTI. 

This  article  of  Mr.  Zavalla's  contains 
much  that  is  suggestive  and  interesting  to 
the  growers  of  grapes  in  California. 
While  Oalifornians  have  been  wasting  their 
unexcelled  opportunities  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate on  the  poorest  varieties  of  wine 
grapes  to  the  detriment  of  the  reputation 
and  future  of  our  wines,  the  Argontinas 
have  been  rapidly  eliminating  all  poor 
varieties  and  now  grow  almost  entirely 
the  finest  varieties  which  centuries  of 
European  experience  have  selected  for  us. 

The  prices  and  returns  given  by  Mr. 
Zavalla  are  much  larger  than  those  usually 
realized  by  the  wine-grape  growers  of 
California.  There  appear  to  be  several 
causes  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  practically  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Argentina  are  wine  drink- 
ers. This  alone,  however,  would  not  keep 
up  the  price  in  years  of  over  production 
in  Europe,  as  the  transportation  rates  by 
sea  are  low  and  the  custom  tariff  on  wine 
is  the  lowest  in  America. 

A  more  effective  cause  is  that  the  wines 
produced  in  Argentina  are  on  the  whole  of 
high  quality  and  continually  improving. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
which  resemble  those  of  California  closely, 
and  partly  to  the  presence  of  a  large  rural 
population  of  Italians  and  other  Europeans 
who  are  skillful  grape-growers;  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  varieties  of  wine  grapes 
which  are  grown.  The  principal  varieties 
of  grapes  grown  in  Argentina  are  Caber- 
net, Malbec,  Semillon,  Sauvignon,  Pinot, 
Petite  Sirah  and  Barbera.  These  are  the 
varieties  from  which  the  finest  wines  of 
the  Medoc,  Sauternes,  Burgundy,  Ermi- 
tage  and  Piedmont  are  made. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  potent  cause 
of  all  is  the  work  of  the  "Centro  Vitivini- 
cola  Nacional. "  This  is  a  general  associa- 
tion of  grape-growers  and  wine-makers, 
having  branches  in  all  the  viticultural  and 
wine-producing  provinces.  Its  objects  are 
the  general  welfare  of  the  industry,  the 
promulgation  of  useful  information  regard- 
ing methods  and  varieties  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  steady  and  adequate  priee 
for  the  products  of  vineyards  and  wineries. 

A  great  majority  of  both  growers  and 
winemakers  belong  to  this  association  and 
they  have  frequent  meetings  at  which  all 
matters  of  importance  to  the  industry  are 
discussed,  and  policies  and  lines  of  en- 
deavor determined.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  association  is  to 
settle  the  price  to  be  paid  for  grapes. 
This  is  in  practice  easily  accomplished, 
because  the  association  includes  both  the 
winemakers  who  buy  the  grapes  and  the 
growers  who  sell  them.  The  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  grapes  and  of  making  the  wine 
and  the  prices  received  for  the  wine  are 
well  known  to  all  members,  and  as  it  is 
realized  that  the  interests  of  all  are  in  the 
end  identical,  there  is  usually  no  trouble 
in  arriving  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Here's  the 


m^^ml   0ur  Fer*ilizer 

is  doing  for 

Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil   by  replenishing  the 
triments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality. 

The  treei  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking   which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

606  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on   the-  Pacific  Coast. 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  bent 
that  care  can  produce.  There  is  already 
a  shortage  In  many  of  the  bent  Htandard 
varieties.  While  ire  are  Belling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  in  atill  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  177  NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Dlaeaae. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROUTLEDGB  SEED  A  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland.  Oregon. 

GRAFTED  AND  BUDDED  WALNUTS 

Parlslenne,  Mayette,  Franquette,  Eureka, 
Chase,  Concord,  Wlllson  Wonder  and  other 
varieties  scientifically  propagated  by  scion 
selection  from  our  bearing  trees,  on  a  most 
rapid  growing  root  system.  Grafted  Mam- 
moth Paper  Shell  pecans  and  walnut  scions. 
Catalogue  free. 

TRIBBLE  Nl'KSERY  CO.,  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLAiVTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


ITRUS 

ees 


Write  For  Our  Book— 

"Citrus  Fruits  in  California  " 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  describes  the 
basic  principles  of  successful  citrus  fruit  culture 
from  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  you  a  copy  free. 


All  our  citrus  stock  is  grown  under  Ideal  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  in  our  immense  nurseries  at  Exeter  (Tulare  Co.) 
and  La  Hebra  (Orange  Co.)  All  trees  guaranteed  true  to 
name,  sturdy,  well  matured  and  free  from  scale.  We  can 
supply  you  with  almost  any  quantity  of 

V ALB II CIA  AND  WASHINGTON  XAVEL  OHAMiKS 
EUREKA,  LISBON   AM)   VILLA   FRANCA  LEMONS 
Also  a  Fine  stock  of  Pomelo*. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us  before  placing  your 
order,  as  our  many  years  of  experience  and  known  reliability 
Insure  you  receiving  the  best  stock. 

trill  or  Write  for  i  iitiilogue  anil  Prices. 


We  also  carry  a  fine  stock  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
of  every  description,  includ- 
ing palms,  cypress,  etc. 


BranQ 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mot. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC  MANURE  &   FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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How  a  Good  Pear  was  Produced. 


To  The  Editor:  Complying  with  your 
request,  I  will  try  to  give  a  history  of 
the  experiments  in  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  of  pears,  on  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Van  Mons.  This  great  pomologist 
knowing  that  wild  fruit  such  as  pears 
are  very  acid,  concluded,  that  by  taking 
the  wild  pear  of  Europe  and  planting  the 
seed  and  budding  from  the  trees  so  pro- 
duced and  then  selecting  and  replanting, 
that  he  would  eventually  so  reduce  the 
acid  and  increase  the  fruit  sugar  to  such 
a  desired  degree  as  to  produce  the  high- 
est type  of  pear.  So  he  began  as  soon 
as  the  little  seedlings  were  large  enough 
to  produce  buds,  to  insert  these  buds  into 
a  quince.  In  about  five  years  he  got  the 
first  crop  of  fruit,  without  any  improve- 
ment over  the  wild  pear.  In  about  five 
years  more  he  got  the  second  crop  of 
fruit,  with  the  same  result:  no  improve- 
ment. The  third  and  also  the  fourth 
generations  of  seedlings  showed  no  ad- 
vance beyond  the  first,  but  the  fifth  gen- 
eration began  to  show  improvement,  the 
sixth  decidedly  better  fruit,  and  the  sev- 
enth gave  new  varieties  of  pears  of  un- 
excelled quality.  From  this  source  came 
that  great  number  of  delicious  pears  pro- 
duced by  this  famous  pomologist. 

About  twenty  years  ago  we  decided  to 
select  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  Van 
Mons,  one  hundred  seedling  pears,  in  the 
uurseiy  rows  and  test  them  carefully. 
They  bore  fruit  in  due  time,  quite  a  num- 
ber proved  to  be  high  flavored,  rich, 
aromatic,  and  musky,  but  had  the  fault 
of  rotting  at  the  core  and  were  too  early 
in  ripening.  Four  were  chosen  which 
were  later  in  ripening.  One,  of  which 
I  sent  samples  to  Professor  Clarke  of  the 
University,  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
shipping  pears. 

Van  Mons  warns  us  never  to  choose 
thornless  pears  in  the  seed  bed,  but  those 
only  which  have  moderately  sized  thorns, 
with  well  developed,  full  buds  rather 
closely  set.  He  also  states  that  many 
families  in  France  for  generations  planted 
seed  from  the  finest  pears  from  their  tables 
and  produced  nothing  worthy  of  prop- 
agating. It  would  be  wiser,  he  says,  to 
choose  some  austere  pear  to  produce  fine 
fruit  from  than  the  more  highly  im- 
proved sorts.  Jas.  F.  Kennedy. 

Paicines,  Cal. 

[This  is  very  interesting.  We  hope  in 
the  future  to  see  some  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
results.  We  ought  to  have  intelligent  and 
devoted  men  working  on  each  of  the  fruits 
as  persistently  as  Mr.  Kennedy  is  working 
with  pears.  Of  the  specimen  sent  to  him, 
Professor  Clarke  states  that  the  new  fruit 
seems  to  be  very  satisfactory  as  to  flavor 
and  smoothness  of  texture,  and  he  con- 
siders them  superior  to  the  Winter  Nelis. 
The  new  pear  resembles  the  Winter  Nelis 


to  a  great  extent,  save  that  it  has  a  ribbed 
su  r  f  ace. — Editor.  ] 


TRY  FERTILIZERS  RATHER 
THAN  ANALYZE  SOIL. 


Gr.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  Virginia,  seemed  to  be  getting 
peeved  over  the  demands  made  upon  him 
for  soil  analyses  and  breaks  out  in  this 
way: 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
published  in  several  of  our  bulletins,  which 
have  been  sent  to  60,000  of  our  farmers 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  an  article  on  this 
subject,  we  are  constantly  receiving  letters 
and  samples  of  soil  requesting  us  to  analyze 
the  same  and  advise  what  fertilizers  are 
best  to  be  used  on  these  soils.  Analysis 
of  the  soil  does  not  give  the  information 
the  farmer  desires. 

' '  The  chemist  can  tell  what  amount  of 
ingredients  the  soil  contains,  but  he  can- 
not tell  how  much  is  soluble,  that  is,  how 
much  will  be  dissolved  in  soil  water,  and 
this  is  the  information  the  farmer  desires 
to  know.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  Washington,  abandoned  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  soil  on  this  account  several 
years  ago. 

"In  order  to  determine  the  kind  of 
fertilizers  to  use  on  our  land  it  can  only 
be  settled  by  making  field  experiments. 
The  soil  not'  only  differs  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State,  but  in  the 
same  county  you  will  find  all  the  types  of 
the  soil  that  occur  in  the  State.  You  can 
go  even  further  than  that;  on  the  same 
farm  you  will  find  the  same  fact  is  true, 
in  one  field  the  soil  requires  a  certain 
fertilizer  to  secure  the  best  results  and  in 
another  a  different  treatment  is  necessary. 
As  before  stated,  this  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experiments. 

"Now  and  then  we  find  a  farmer  who 
has,  say,  about  an  acre  of  ground  which 
he  devotes  to  fertilizer  and  crop  tests; 
this  is  a  good  practice  and  is  very  helpful 
and  it  will  pay  any  farmer  to  make  these 
tests,  which  will  be  a  splendid  way  in 
determining  the  action  of  the  fertilizers 
on  these  soils,  but  the  most  practical  way 
is  to  make  field  tests.  Many  farmers  hesi- 
tate to  do  this,  thinking  the  trouble  is 
too  great.  Now  this  is  a  mistake;  for 
instance,  if  the  wheat  crop  is  to  be  seeded 
it  will  take  no  great  additional  time  to 
sow  one-thiru,  say,  with  one  grade  of 
fertilizer;  another  section  with  a  different 
mixture,  and  so  on,  leaving  a  strip  un- 
treated. With  a  little  trouble  and  care 
more  extended  experiments  can  be  made 
which  would  prove  of  still  greater  value  in 
ascertaining  what  your  field  and  crop 
needs. 

' '  Select,  say,  seven  plots  or  strips  of 
land  in  a  field,  and  number  them  from  one 
to  seven.    Sow  on  number — ■ 


"1.    Nitrogen  with  the  crop. 

"2.    Nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

' '  3.    Nitrogen  and  potash. 

"4.    Nitrogen,  phosphoric  and  potash. 

"5.    Potash.  • 

' '  6.    Phorphoric  acid. 

"7.    No  fertilizer. 

"Now,  the  great  advantage  in  field  tests- 
of  this  kind  are  that  all  the  fertilizers  are 
used  exactly  under  the  same  method  of 
cultivation  and  climatic  conditions  with 
the  same  rain  fall." 

[It  is,  of  course,  wrong  to  say  that  soil 
analysis  are  useless  in  determining  plant 
food  in  the  soil.  That  is  going  altogether 
too  far,  but  as  between  the  man  who  scouts 
analysis  and  the  man  who  thinks  an 
analysis  will  do  all  his  farming  for  him, 
the  former  is  less  in  error.  If  growers 
would  do  more  trying  with  fertilizers  they 
would  not  need  to  speculate  on  analysis — 
and  yet  for  certain  things  analysis  is  de- 
sirable. We  do  not  understand  that  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  has  abandoned  analysis,  as 
it  is  claimed.  It  is  not  rational  to  do 
that. — Editor.] 


A  WORLD  FLOWER  SHOW. 


New  York  has  been  selected  for  the 
World's  Flower  Show  to  be  held  next 
April.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  distributed,  as  well  as  cups 
and  medals,  and  it  is  believed. exhibitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  at- 
tracted. The  show  is  to  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists  and  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Central  .Palace.  Ex- 
hibitors will  be  present  from  California, 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  other  countries. 

The  show  will  be  arranged  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  held  in  London  last  spring. 
Realizing  the  interest  in  flower  displays 
by  New  York  residents,  R.  F.  Felton, 
florist  to  King  George,  has  been  engaged 
to  lecture  on  color  schemes  in  bouquets 
and  effects  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
harmonious  arranging  of  flowers  and 
plants.  An  international  group  of  judges 
will  be  chosen  to  work  in  connection  with 
the  American  judges.  Among  the  foreign 
judges  will  be  Gomer  Waterer,  the  rho- 
dodendron expert;  R.  K.  Felton,  W.  K. 
Wells,  a  chrysanthemum  expert;  C.  Engle- 
mann,  an  expert  on  carnations  and  the 
largest  grower  of  that  flower  in  Europe; 
H.  W.  de  Graaf  of  Holland  and  three  or 
four  well-known  experts  from  France. 

All  of  the  various  flower  societies  have 
announced  their  intention  of  giving  prizes 
for  certain  species  of  flowers.  The  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  Society  has  offered 
two  gold  medals  for  the  exhibition  and 
the  American  Institute  for  the  city  of 
New  York  is  offering  its  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medals.  The  Shaw  Botanical 
Gardens  of  St.  Louis  also  will  offer  the 
Shaw  medal,  a  much-coveted  award. 


ATTENTION . 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

Use  Your  Spray  Solution  Right. 

DRIVE  IT  HOME 

with  our 

HIGH  PRESSURE 
POWER  SPRAYER 

Constructed  especially  for  Cali- 
fornia requirements  .  We  GUAR- 
ANTEE an  Efficient,  Compact, 
Economical  and  Durable  Outfit. 

Every  desirable  feature  included. 

NOTE. — If  you  already  have  a  suit- 
able engine  we  will  build  a  rig  to  fit  it 
at  small  cost.  You  can't  afford  to  be 
without  a  power  sprayer  at  the  prices 
we  ask. 

Write  for  particulars. 

LEONARD  T.  KITTS 

681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Monadnock  Bldg.) 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  of  the  T.  &  M. 
Farm    Engine,   an   up-to-date,  durable, 
reliable   engine   at   a   very   low  price. 
Agents  wanted. 


BARDIE  SPRAYERS 


Get  a  Hardie  and  be  satisfied — the 

best  sprayer  made. 
Complete  line  of  hand  and  power 

sprayers  and  accessories. 

THEO   POINDEXTER,  State  Agent, 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


F.  H.  WILSON,  President 


C.  B.  HARKNESS,  Vice-President  CH AS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary 

The  Reliable  Three 


OUR  Trade  Mark  and  Emblem  tells  the  story.  When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  what  you  buy.  Headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Fig  Trees.  We  are  Fig  Experts.  We  can  supply  Calimyrna,  White 
Adriatic  and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees  by  the  carload.  40-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.    Our  references  are  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers  in  California  and  the  West.  Address: 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.      Box  615,  Fresno,  California 
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Open  Air  Life  for  Tuberculous  Cows. 


Xow  that  the  public  mind  is  more  open 
to  rational  views  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion as  related  to  tuberculosis  in  humans 
and  the  lower  animals,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Fairll  of  Chicago  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America  will  be  read  with  much  interest: 

If  it  is  true  that  all  animals  have  a 
certain  degree  of  power  to  protect  them- 
selves against  disease  germs,  the  question 
of  hygiene  becomes,  how  to  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  resistance.  Let  me  call  your 
attention,  for  example,  to  the  modern 
theory  and  method  of  treating  human  tu- 
berculosis. Fresh  air,  food  and  rest  are 
the  cardinal  principles. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  fresh  air  is 
valuable  because  it  does  not  contain  tuber- 
culosis germs.  It  may  or  may  not  contain 
germs,  but  its  value  undoubtedly  is  in  its 
tonic  effect  upon  the  entire  cellular  mass 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 


24  Llttell  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mir.;.  1911. 
Gentlemen:  1  hare 
used  rourSpavluCure 
tor  twenty-five  years 
with  excellent  rcmilts. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  lef?s  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
dollars  to  the  value  of  your  horse.  The  old  reliable 
remedy  forSpavin.  Ringbone,  Splint.  Curb.  Swollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Equally  rellahle  as  house-, 
bold  remedy.  At  dru^r^lsts.  $1  a  bottle.  <>et  free 
book, "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to—  12 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912 : 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

H.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
Ml  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOLSTEIN  DULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


Box  962. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  g-lvea  the  preference  by  80  per  cest 
of  California  stockmen  beeanae  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Writ©  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  3S7.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
9TOCKTON,  CAL. 


of  which  the  animal  is  made  up.  So  also 
as  to  food.  There  is  no  antagonism  be- 
tween milk  and  eggs  and  tuberculosis 
germs.  The  benefit  herein  lies  in  the  forti- 
fication of  the  tissues  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticle for  carrying  on  its  own  protective 
resistance.  So,  also,  as  to  rest.  Probably 
rest  in  tuberculosis  is  of  value  because  it 
permits  the  assimilative  power  of  the  or- 
ganism to  be  concentrated  on  the  upbuild 
ing  of  the  cells  and  does  not  dissipate  their 
powers  in  unnecessary  activities. 

In  fact,  it  is  now  manifest  that  in  com- 
bating tuberculosis  in  human  beings  which 
is  already  established  there  is  a  value  in 
prescribing  activity  which  shall  result  in 
a  reactive  fever  representing  the  natural 
defense  of  the  body,  following  which  ac 
tivity,  perfect  rest  permits  the  utilization 
of  the  protective  products,  in  killing  out 
the  tuberculosis  germ.  The  whole  thing, 
however,  presents  itself  as  a  picture  of  the 
warfare  between  a  body  and  its  enemy. 
Jf  this  is  true  as  to  disease  already  estab- 
lished is  there  not  a  truth  necessary  for  us 
to  accept  as  to  the  fortification  of  a  body 
not  yet  diseased! 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  as  in  other  places 
we  have  had  valuable  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Young  children  of  a  school  age  who 
have  tuberculosis  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  school  room,  properly  clothed  and  put 
upon  the  roof  of  buildings,  somewhat  pro- 
tected against  the  wind,  properly  fed  and 
properly  rested,  but  still  continuing  school 
work,  and  have  been  transformed  from 
puny,  deteriorating,  mentally  defective 
children  into  growing,  strong,  mentally 
alert  children.  This  experiment  has  now 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  beyond  question 
that  the  proper  way  to  handle  such  chil- 
dren is  in  the  open  air,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, no  matter  how  cold  or  inclement 
the  weather. 

The  time  was  when  most  of  the  animals 
in  the  zoological  garden  of  Lincoln  Park 
were  prone  to  tuberculosis.  Since  chang- 
ing the  method,  making  them  live  out  of 
doors,  the  entire  picture  has  changed  and 
they  live  and  maintain  a  degree  of  health 
hitherto  unknown.  This  applies  not  only 
to  monkeys  and  smaller  animals,  but  even 
to  the  lions.  Out  of  this  we  have  gleaned 
a  lesson  and  reach  the  conclusion  that 
good  hygienic  conditions  should  not  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  diseased. 

Today  in  Chicago  the  movement  is  on 
foot  to  put  all  children  who  are  as  we 
say,  subnormal,  into  open-air  school  rooms. 
The  result  of  these  efforts  is  astonishing. 
Not  only  do  these  children  thrive,  gain  in 
weight  and  grow,  but  they  become  men- 
tally normal,  when  almost  invariably  they 
have  been  hitherto  mentally  backward. 
They  accomplish  in  the  school  curriculum 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
in  the  year  than  they  did  under  the  former 
conditions,  and  in  every  way  the  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  element  which  we 
call  vitality,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
was  lacking  and  that  that  vitality  can  in 
the  majority  of  instances  be  supplied  by 
food  and  fresh  air,  and  I  think  it  is  true 
that  neither  will  accomplish  this  result 
without  the  other. 

Can  th"re  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  bearing  of  this  experience 
upon  our  dairy  problem?  Admitting  as  we 
must  the  menace  to  our  industry,  of  tuber 
culosis,  to  say  nothing  of  other  infectious 
diseases;  halting  along  unsatisfactorily  as 
we  do  with  the  tuberculin  test  and  its 
weeding  out  method,  can  we  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  safety  in  this  situation 
lies  in  the  development  of  a  vital  resist- 
ance and  that  particularly  in  the  earliest 
months  of  life? 

At  this  point  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
this  fact.  Resistance  to  infectious  disease, 
aside  from  tuberculosis,  is  by  no  means  so 
far  as  we  know  related  to  size,  vitality  or 
constitution.     There  are  many  infectious 


WORLD'S  RECORD  HOLSTEINS 


Aralla  De  Kol. 


A  rutin  De  Kol.  one  year  28,065.9  lbs.  milk 

Sadie  De  Kol  Bnrke,  six  months .  18,285.8  lbs.  milk 

Place  at  the  head  of  your  herd  a  bull  strong 
In  the  blood  of  these  cows. 

We  Invite  you  to  Inspect  our  herd  and  will 
cheerfully  give  you  further  Information  and 
prices. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS, 
Woodland,  Cal. 
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Because  It  Is  double  gal- 
vanized and  securely 
locked. 


Recause  It  Is  sold  by  actual 
weight  at  OIRECT  FACTORY 
PRICES. 


Estimates 
Given 


Contracts 
Taken 


Every  Rod  folly  Guaranteed 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Company 

822  E.  Main  St.  Stockton,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  r-io,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  Been  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings:  2nd  hand  In  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.    Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 

and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOI  SK. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  SacraiurBto,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


"California  Fruits"  "California  Vegetables" 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  93  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  13  per  copy. 
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diseases  which  apparently  attack  the  very 
strong  amongst  human  beings,  as  danger- 
ously and  perhaps  more  dangerously  than 
the  apparently  weak.  We  are,  however, 
at  sea  as  to  what  we  mean  by  very  strong 
and  consequently  are  not  yet  ready  to 
interpret  this  observation;  but  so  far  as 
concerns  tuberculosis,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  strong,  well-developed  ani- 
mal, with  large  lung  power  habitually 
used,  is  more  resistant  to  tuberculosis  than 
the  feeble  and  delicate. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  im- 
munity and  that  any  animal  too  constantly 
subjected  to  infection  is  liable  to  become 
tuberculous. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  less 
infectious  material  outside  the  barn  than 
within  it.  When  we  stop  to  consider 
therefore  the  highly  stimulated  resistance 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  less  exposure  to 
infection  that  there  is  in  the  open  air  on 


Warranted  to  Civ  9  Smtlmfmcdon. 

Gomhauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy 'and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  tirsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


m BIG  Money  ^  lKe 

ibteLPFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
>lt  ;  a  tcamoperatesit  an  d  easily  moves 
Mover  any  road.   Bores  everything 
except  hard  rock,  and  it  drills  that" 
ISO  tower  or  staking;  rotates  its  own 
drill.  Knsy  terms;  write  tor 
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Lisle  Mfg.  Co. 
■«512.  Clarinda.Iowa.fi 

A-l  Grade  JJecond-Hand 

PIPE 

AND 

SCREW  CASING 

Best  Quality.  Folly  Guaranteed.  Get  oar 
price*  before  buylag.  They  will  Interest 
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GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
820  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


SEHN~ METHODS  IN  TRAPPING.  This 
GUIDE  Is  as  different  from  any  Guide  you  ever 
saw,  as  an  AUTOMOBILE  Is  different  from  the  old 
time  STAGE  COACH.  $100.00  would  not  buy  It 
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PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  Information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
911-916  Crocker  Building,   San  Francisco. 
Established  1860. 


the  other,  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  our  animals  and  particularly  our 
young  animals  are  safer  in  the  open  air 
than  they  are  in  the  bam? 

If  we  adopt  that  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, there  remains  for  us  the  problem  of 
fitting  this  principle  into  our  scheme  of 
operation. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  example,  that 
calves  may  be  kept  looking  better  in  the 
stable  than  in  the  '  open  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  attack  of  flies  upon  young  stock 
hampers  its  development.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  exposure  to  cold  roughens  their 
general  condition  and  appearance.  It 
takes  distinctly  more  food  to  keep  them  in 
condition  in  open  air  than  in  stable  life. 

Have  we  not  to  accept  these  disadvant- 
ages immediately  obvious  and  regard  them 
as  far  more  than  offset  by  the  advantage 
not  so  immediate  nor  so  obvious,  but  none 
the  less  possible  as  to  development,  con- 
stitution, and  resistance  to  disease,  which 
our  intelligence  teaches  us  really  per- 
tains? 

As  farmers  we  are  altogether  too  prone 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  the  old  plan 
of  a  six  to  twelve  months'  sentence  to 
more  or  less  solitary  confinement. 

.Have  we  not  to  use  our  ingenuity  and 
our  liberality  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
before  we  can  have  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  vitality  of  our  stock  to  come? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  continued 
breeding  from  tuberculosis  cattle,  avoiding 
infection  of  the  calves,  would  produce  a 
race  of  animals  immune  to  tuberculosis. 
This  theory,  though  attractive,  is  not  thus 
far  substantiated,  and  I  have  no  opinion 
to  express  as  to  its  possibility.  It  cer- 
tainly, however,  is  as  likely  to  be  as  true 
as  the  reverse,  viz.:  the  production  of 
more  susceptible  animals.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  now  know, 
why  we  should  not  judiciously  breed  from 
tuberculosis  animals. 


WHAT  UNCLE  SAM'S  LIVE 
STOCK  IS  WORTH. 


In  his  retiring  report  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  James  Wilson  indulges  in 
these  interesting  computations: 

The  dairy  cow  is  one  of  the  principal 
producers  of  wealth  on  the  farm,  and  the 
value  of  her  products  in  1912  is  estimated 
at  about  $830,000,000,  an  amount  which 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  cotton  lint  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  value  of 
lint  and  seed.  The  wheat  crop  is  worth 
only  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  dairy 
products. 

The  magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry 
is  set  forth.  An  egg  may  be  worth  only  a 
cent  and  three-quarters,  and  yet  1,700,000,- 
000  dozen  eggs  are  worth  $350,000,000,  and 
these  are  the  estimates  for  1912.  If  to 
the  value  mentioned  is  added  the  value 
of  the  fowls  raised,  the  products  of  the 
poultry  industry  on  farms  amounts  to 
about  $570,000,000.  This  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  and  is  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  value .  of  the 
cotton  lint  produced  this  year. 

The  animals  sold  from  the  farm  and  the 
animals  slaughtered  on  it  together  number 
about  111,000,000,  and  the  farm  value  of 
these  animals  is  estimated  at  $1,930,000,- 
000. 

The  total  value  of  the  animal  products 
of  the  farm  in  1912  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $3,395,000,000.  This  is  ,a  larger 
value  than  that  of  1911,  but  is  about 
$150,000,000  below  the  estimate  for  1910, 
which  is  the  only  year  that  exceeds  1912 
in  value  of  animal  products  produced  on 
farms. 

While  animal  products  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  production  on  farms 
in  1912,  the  crops  are  about  two-thirds. 
Their  value  is  $(>,  137,000,000,  an  amount 
which  is  vastly  above  the  high-water  mark 
of  total  crop  value  in  1911. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour,  350  Cali< 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Kearney  Park 
P.  O.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres,  Cal. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE,  Modesto,  Cal. — Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 
hogs. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES — 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 

R.  CART  WRIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp. 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman,  Cal. 

SHORT-HORNS— Ringmaster  at  head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal.— Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal.— Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 

HEREFORDS — Fairfax  Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 

HEREFORDS— Gay  Lad  6th  heads  herd. 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
RONS AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  Allies 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 

BIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale. 
Jas.  W.  McCord,  Hanford. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — FineHolstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


1ERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
REAL  BIG,  SMOOTH  TYPE. 
Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Greenbacks," 
the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  old  enough  to  breed.  Gilts 
sired  by  "Meddler  Keep,"  the  great  Mis- 
souri boar  who  was  sired  by  "Master  Med- 
dler," said  to  be  the  greatest  Poland-China 
boar  living.  Serviceable  young  boars 
sired  by  "Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep" 
and  whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows,"  are  among  the  cream  of  the  breed. 
Prices  very  reasonable. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC-JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,   all   ages,   for   immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS — No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshires  for  sale;  good  ones.  Frank 
S.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 

FINE  THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE 
pigs,  saws  and  Boars,  subject  to  regis- 
try.   B.  De  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  In  State,  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 

PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder.  188779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.— Breeders  of 
Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Poland-China 
hogs.    Woodland,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning, 
Woodland,  Cal. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal. — Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM.— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerseys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.      C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISCO 
DAPPD  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
r/\r  CR  Blake,  McFall  &  Co..  Portland.  Ore 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


.  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  f imply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2, 4, 6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


You  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc.,  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awarded  First  Prize  at  Fresno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Metal  Rooting,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eaves,  Troughs,  Etc. 
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Those  University  Farm  Questions. 


BREEDING  STOCK  FROM 
THE  EAST 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  live-stock  from  the  East.  Will  leave  the 
first  of  January  to  select  and  ship  the  same.    Have  already  orders  for: 


1  carload  of  ItegiNtered  Hol*trln  coos. 
-  CnrloadH  of  Grade  llolxtciii  coin. 


'-'  cnrlondH  of  Sliort-liorn  IiiiIIm. 
1  carload  of  Miort-horn  eOWM. 


AIho  Hmnll  lot  of  Hrrefordi  and  llerkwlilre  Iiokh. 

I  will  make  personal  selection  of  each  animal  and  guarantee  best  care  In 
shipment. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  your  breeding  stock  for  1913.  Order  now 
and  get  carload  rates. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Stock  Commission 

521  HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Kirn;  f.imciiMter,  firand  Cbnmplon  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1 808-1910- lflll. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  following  what 
Mr.  Carruthers  is  writing  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  with  considerable  interest. 
Referring  to  "The  Other  Half  of  the 
Herd,"  and  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
15,000.00  appropriation  for  the  State 
Farm  at  Davis,  may  I  suggest  for  your 
consideration  the  plan  of  buying  young 
females  bred  to  the  best  sires  owned  by 
the  breeders  from  whom  the  purchases 
are  made?  The  second  and  third  breed- 
ing of  these  females  could  probably  be 
arranged  at  comparatively  small  expense 
by  shipping  them  to  the  best  nearby, 
available  stock  farms. 

The  $5,000.00  being  divided  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  Farm,  or  any  way. 
For  instance: 


$1,500.00 

Pigs  and  sheep 

. .  500.00 

Cattle: 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

$5,000.00 

Would  not  this  plan  result  in  securing 
for  the  State  Farm  a  start  with  finer 
blood  than  to  try  to  buy  males  of  the 
finest  type? 

As  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  stock 
at  the  State  Fairs,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  State 
Farm  complete  with  the  breeders  of  the 
State,  and  not  to  have  the  breeders  com- 
pete with  the  State  Farm.  That  is,  there 
would  be  the  regular  competition  for  the 
usual  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes,  specials, 
etc.,  and  then  the  State  Farm  competing 
with  these  breeders  would  be  entitled  to 
win  Special  1st,  Special  2nd  and  Special 
3rd,  according  to  quality.  This  would 
give  the  Coast  breeders  a  fair  field  for 
the  usual,  regular  prizes  and  awards  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  out  an  incentive  for 
the  State  Farm  to  do  its  best. 

San  Francisco.  W.  L.  Culver. 

Comments  by  Mr.  Carruthers. 

The  suggestions  our  correspondent 
makes  referring  to  the  other  half  of  the 
herd  and  to  the  expenditure  of  the  $5000 
appropriation  for  live-stock  at  the  State 
Farm;  also  the  plan  to  buy  high-class 
females  of  different  breeds  and  use  some 
recognized  sire  belonging  to  outside 
breeders;  also  his  idea  of  the  State  Farm 
showing  its  stock  at  the  different  fairs, 
are  very  good  and  if  worked  out,  no 
doubt,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industry. 

The  writer  has  not  at  hand  just  the 
amount  of  stock  that  is  now  on  the  Davis 
Farm,  but  some  of  the  breeds  mentioned 
by  our  corresi>ondent  are  much  better 
supplied  there  than  are  others.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  those  lacking,  will  most 
likely  be  filled  in  by  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment. 

In  regard  to  using  outside  sires,  the 
plan  ought  to  work  very  well  because 
there  is  not  enough  money  on  hand  to 
buy  the  kind  of  sires  that  really  are  re- 
quired at  a  college  farm.  This  plan  is 
practiced  a  great  deal  in  older  countries 
and  is  fast  gaining  foothold  in  this 
country.  E.  H.  Dollar  in  the  State  of 
New*  York  charges  $500  for  every  calf 
that  "Pontaic  Korndyke"  sires,  outside  of 
his  own  herd.  Last  year  this  work  alone 
realized  Mr.  Dollar  over  $15,000.  The 
Robblns  boys  of  Horace,  Indiana,  have 
practised  this  work  a  good  deal  in  the 
Shorthorn  breed  with  great  success. 
While  the  writer  had  charge  of  Mrs. 
Glide's  work  the  Shorthorn  bull,  "King 
Edward,"  was  advertised  for  one  year 
for  just  such  work  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  but  whether  this  endeavor  was 
ahead  of  the  time  or  not,  no  one  seemed 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity,  al- 


though the  low  price  of  $50  for  a  living 
calf  was  set. 

We  have  now  in  California  some  great 
sires  of  the  different  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and  if  the  State 
Farm  should  adopt  such  a  plan  the  breed- 
ers in  this  state,  no  doubt,  would  co-op- 
erate with  the  college  and  give  the  use  of 
their  sires,  even  if  the  cost  was  nothing, 
as  such  a  transaction  would  indirectly  be 
very  remunerative  to  the  parties  who 
contributed  to  this  work. 

Regarding  our  correspondent's  opinion 
of  the  State  Farm  showing  at  the  Fair, 
the  writer  still  believes  that  his  idea 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
Press  a  few  weeks  ago  will  come  nearer 
the  solution  of  this  work.  When  any 
college  farm  exhibits  its  breeding  stock 
through  the  breeding  classes  at  it's  own 
State  Fair,  it  creates  an  incentive  for  ill 
feeling  and  contention  which  should  not 
be  between  the  college  and  the  breeders 
of  live  stork  of  the  State.  Our  State 
Farm  management  can  perform  a  greater 
duty  along  educational  lines  and  retain 
the  good  feeling  of  all  breeders  in  the 
State  if  they  would  demonstrate  the  great 
purposes  which  the  different  breeds  rep- 
resent through  the  steer,  wether  and  bar- 
row classes.  The  horses  which  they  raise 
can  also  be  demonstrated  through  their 
qualities  and  staying  powers  as  draft 
teams,  something  which  this  State  is 
very  much  in  need  of,  and  by  doing  such 
work,  the  standard  of  our  flocks  and 
herds  will  continue  to  increase  in  qual- 
ity and  size. 


PROFIT  FROM  PIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  enclose  herewith 
a  clipping  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette  on 
"profits  from  pigs  in  Idaho."  Believing 
the  same  ratio  of  profit  could  be  obtained 
by  hog  raisers  in  California,  this  article 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  your 
readeis  and  we  would  very  much  appre 
ciate  your  publishing  it. 

Western   Meat  Company. 

San  Francisco. 

Profits  from  Pigs  in  Idaho 

Two  bred  sows  were  purchased  March 
28,  1910,  by  the  Michigan  Land  &  Lum- 
ber Co.,  of  Idaho,  at  $15  each.  Shortly 
afterwards  these  two  sows  farrowed  lit- 
ters of  seven  each.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  pigs,  as  they  were  purchased 
with  a  view  of  having  them  use  up  the 
refuse  from  the  company's  boarding 
camps.  Their  food  was  supplied  from  the 
swill  barrel  and  the  drinking  water  from 
a  creek  which  ran  through  a  temporary 
enclosure.  However,  Clarence  F.  Carey 
reports  some  excellent  results. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  an  ex- 
ceptionally high-grade  Duroc-Jersey  boar 
was  purchased  for  $25.  In  November  the 
two  original  sows  and  their  offspring 
were  bred  to  this  boar.  During  the  win- 
ter the  bunch  remained  at  the  camps  in 
temporary  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring 
each  sow  was  successful  in  bringing  forth 
healthy  litters.  June  30  showed  that  it 
was  about  time  to  give  the  pig  question 
serious  consideration  and  also  to  forgive 
the  chore  boy  for  saying  that  the  pigs 
were  a  nuisance,  for  on  this  date  the  in- 
ventories were  taken  and  showed  one 
Duroc-Jersey  boar,  one  Berkshire  boar, 
twenty-two  sows,  thirteen  barrows  and 
fourteen  young  pigs,  estimated  to  be 
worth  $585.  The  books  also  show  that 
$89.75  worth  of  pork  was  sold  during  this 
period.  The  total  worth  of  the  $55  in- 
vestment was  thus  $674.75,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  $619.75.  The  number  of  pigs 
on  hand  June  30,  1911,  was  forty-three. 
Five  that  had  been  butchered  would  make 
a  total  of  forty-eight,  or  forty-five  off- 
spring. 


The  cost  of  caring  for  the  hogs  from 
June  30,  1911  to  Jan.  1,  1912,  including 
feed  and  labor,  was  $348.84.  The  inven- 
tory taken  Jan  1.,  1912,  showed  thirty- 
six  head  on  hand  worth  $041.  The  sales 
during  this  period  included  two  young 
pigs  and  twelve  dressed  pigs,  bringing  in 
$181.06.  Adding  the  inventory,  we  have 
a  total  of  $822.06.  Of  the  fifteen  sows 
shown  in  the  inventory  of  June  30,  1911, 
three  were  stolen. 

The  expense  items  from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30,  1912,  for  labor,  feed  and  incidentals 
totaled  $579.33.  Adding  the  previous  ex- 
pense of  $348.S4,  we  have  $928.17.  The  in- 
ventory at  this  time  showed  122  head 
worth  $1,40S.50.  The  sales  during  this 
period  amounted  to  $27.50  and  were  for 
eight  young  pigs.  Of  the  feed  purchases, 
the  quantity  on  hand  amounted  to  about 
$295,  including  a  carload  of  alfalfa,  with 
the  exception  of  about  a  ton  that  had 
been  consumed.  The  sales  amount  alto- 
gether to  $298.31.  Sales  of  pork  and 
young  pigs  inventory  of  feed  on  hand  and 
inventory  of  pigs,  amounted  to  $2,001.81, 
June  30,  1912.  The  total  expense  for  feed 
and  labor  had  been  $928.17  and  the  orig- 
nal  investment  $55,  a  total  of  $983.17. 
This  leaves  a  net  profit  to  date  of  $1,017.64. 

The  herd  now  numbers  122  pigs,  and 
there  have  been  sold  to  date  twenty- 
seven.  There  was  one  entire  litter  of 
twelve  pigs  lost.  Three  pigs  were  stolen 
and  about  ten  others  died  at  different 
times.  These  figures  show  that  in  this 
herd  now  there  are  about  174  pigs,  or 
171  more  than  the  original  purchase  two 
years  ago. 


OXFORD  DOWNS  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 

To  the  Editor:  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Oxford  Down  Record  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Breeder's  Hall, 
Chicago,  December  3. 

President  Stone,  after  calling  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  announced  that  Mr.  D.  O. 
Lively,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock,  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, was  present  and  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  live  stock 
display  at  San  Francisco,  in  1915. 


Mr.  Lively  in  a  very  pleasing  and  con- 
vincing talk  set  forth  the  advantages  to 
the  live  stock  breeders  in  making  a  fine 
display  of  their  favorite  breeds  at  the 
coming  exposition.  A  great  effort  will 
be  made  to  bring  out  the  best  display  of 
pure  bred  live  stock  ever  assembled  on 
this  continent,  and  while  he  emphasized 
the  statement  that  no  breed  of  merit 
would  be  slighted  because  of  the  inability 
of  its  Record  Association  to  contribute 
liberally,  Mr.  Lively  assured  the  associ- 
ation that  any  help  received  form  the 
various  Record  Associations  in  the  way 
of  special  prizes  for  their  respective 
breeds  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
management 

The  secretary  read  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  C.  P.  Kizer,  of  Harrisburg, 
Oregon,  the  leading  Oxford  breeder  and 
exhibitor  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Kizer 
reported  the  sale  and  shipment  of  four 
yearling  Oxford  rams  to  Peru,  South 
America,  said  to  be  the  first  of  this  breed 
to  go  to  that  country,  and  they  were 
lrghly  satisfactory,  the  buyers  expressing 
themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with 
them.  Mr.  Kizer  has  always  been  able  to 
sell  all  the  Oxfords  he  has  raised,  believes 
that  the  breed  is  one  of  the  very  best  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  a  fine  display 
at  San  Francisco  in  1915  will  do  much 
for  the  breed  there. 

Communications  were  read  from  the 
secretary  of  the  California  State  Fair 
and  from  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation urging  this  association  to  offer 
liberal  prizes  at  the  1915  exposition. 

Hamilton,  Ohio.  Secret  art. 


CHAMPION  BULL  WINTERS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Jay  Dutter,  of  the  Merci  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto,  who  has  just  concluded  an  ex- 
tensive trip  through  the  East,  brought 
with  him  fourteen  high-class  Holstein 
cows  and  one  calf,  most  of  which  were 
purchased  from  Stevens  Bros,  of  Liver- 
pool, N.  Y.  The  champion  bull  De  Kol 
Hengerveld  Burke  was  also  loaned  to  Mr. 
Dutter  by  T.  H.  Russell,  of  Geneva,  Ohio, 
and  will  remain  in  California  six  months. 
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Supply  of  Farm  Labor. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently issued  a  bulletin  on  the  Supply  of 
Farm  Labor,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  K.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Production  and  Distribution 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  subject 
of  the  wages  of  farm  labor  has  been 
treated  in  another  bulletin  heretofore 
published.  The  element  of  agricultural 
labor  in  this  country,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  is  relatively  a  diminishing  one 
on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  in- 
dustrialism. The  testimony  of  the  cen- 
suses of  this  country  is  that  83.1  per 
cent  of  all  persons  reported  as  having 
gainful  occupations  were  employed  in 
agriculture  in  1820.  The  fraction  de- 
clined to  77.5  per  cent  in  1840,  to  47.3 
per  cent  in  1870,  to  44.1  per  cent  in  1880, 
to  37.2  per  cent  in  1890,  and  to  35.3  per 
cent  in  1900,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
persons  having  gainful  occupations.  Dur- 
ing the  80  years  from  1820  to  1900,  the 
agricultural  fraction  declined  47.8  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  persons  having  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  agriculture  increased  from  2,- 
068,958  in  1820  to  10,249,651,  or  five  times. 

Comparison  is  made  with  foreign  coun- 
tries for  which  information  is  obtainable. 
The  statistics  of  those  countries  combine 
the  occupations  of  agriculture,  forest 
work,  and  fishing,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  comparison  the  same  combination  is 
made  for  the  United  States.  In  this 
country  in  1900,  these  three  groups  of 
occupations  employed  35.9  per  cent  of  all 
persons  having  gainful  occupations.  In 
Germany  the  percentage  was  35.2  for  1907; 
in  France,  41.8  per  cent  in  1901;  in  the 
Netherlands,  30.7  per  cent  in  1899;  in 
England  and  Wales,  8  per  cent  in  1901, 
registering  the  extreme  subordination  of 
agriculture  to  industrialism.  The  per- 
centage for  Switzerland,  for  the  latest 
year  for  which  it  can  be  stated,  is  31.2; 
for  Austria,  60.9;  for  Hungary,  69.7;  for 
the  Indian  Empire,  67.2;  for  Italy,  59.4; 
and  for  Sweden,  49.8  per  cent. 

It  was  reported  in  the  census  of  1900 
that  2,108,980  negroes,  10  years  old  and 
over,  had  gainful  agricultural  occupations, 
and  these  negroes  were  52.8  per  cent  of  all 
negroes  in  all  gainful  occupations.  The 
corresponding  percentage  of  the  preced- 
ing census  in  1890  was  55.5,  so  that  ne- 
groes as  well  as  whites  had  drifted  away 
from  agriculture,  relative  to  all  gainful 
occupations.  If  the  entire  number  of  all 
persons  having  gainful  occupations  be 
taken  into  account,  the  agricultural  ele- 
ment in  1900  was  35.3  per  cent;  if  the 
negroes  are  considered  by  themselves, 
their  agricultural  element  in  1900  was 
52.8  per  cent. 

The  outdoor  labor  of  women  on  farms 
received  attention  as  far  back  as  1870.  In 
that  year  6.7  per  cent  of  all  persons  10 
years  old  and  over  having  gainful  agri- 
cultural occupations  were  women  and  the 
percentage  steadily  increased  to  9.5  in 
1900. 

The  rapidity  of  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  this  country  owes  a  great  deal 
to  the  immigrants  who  came  here  to  do 
hard  work,  live  cheaply,  and  save  out  of 
their  thrift.  They  began  as  farm  labor- 
ers, eventually  bought  farms  by  giving 
mortgages  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  subsequently  paid  off  the 
mortgages. 

It  is  possible  to  discover  how  large,  re- 
latively, the  foreign-born  element  was  in 
the  white  agricultural  laborers  in  1890  and 
1900.  The  approaching  exhaustion  of  the 
supply  of  cheap  public  land  had  caused  a 
diminution  of  the  foreign-born  element  in 
white  agricultural  laborers  by  1900.  In 
that  year  the  foreign-born  white  agricul- 
tural laborers  were  8.51  per  cent  of  all 


white  agricultural  laborers,  whereas  the 
percentage  was  13.10  in  1890. 

Competition  between  agricultural  and 
other  employments  in  determining  wage 
rates  confronts  the  farmer  almost  every- 
where in  this  country.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  farming  opera- 
tions that  depend  on  hired  labor,  that  they 
should  produce  commoditities  whose 
prices  are  high  enough  to  sustain  com- 
petitive wages  on  the  farm.  It  is  demon- 
strated in  this  bulletin  that  there  is  at 
least  association,  if  not  the  relationship  of 
cause  and  effect,  between  high  and  low 
farm  wage  rates,  respectively,  and  high 
and  low  average  value  of  product  per 
worker.  An  examination  of  the  course  of 
prices  of  farm  products  at  the  farm  shows 
that  farm  wage  rates  have  persisted  in 
an  upward  movement  in  spite  of  a  down- 
ward price  movement  at  times,  as  well  as 
during  the  periods  when  the  price  move- 
ment was  upward,  although  not  in  as 
great  a  degree. 

The  average  value  of  implements  and 
machinery  per  farm  was  $101  in  1880;  it 
increased  to  $108  in  1890;  in  1900  there 
was  a  marked  increase  to  $131;  and  an 
enormous  increase  to  $199  in  1910.  These 
increases  were  not  due  solely  to  an  up- 
ward movement  of  prices  of  farm  im- 
plements and  machinery. 

Increase  likewise  is  general  in  the  aver- 
age value  of  implements  and  machinery 
per  person  10  years  old  and  over  gainfully 
employed  in  agriculture.  This  average  was 
$122  in  1880,  it  rose  to  $165  in  1890,  and 
to  $170  in  1900.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
the  total  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery from  1890  to  1900,  and  in  the  aver- 
age value  per  farm  was  much  greater  than 
the  rate  of  increase  of  value  per  agricul- 
tural worker. 

The  increased  productivity  of  human  la- 
bor by  the  use  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery is  strikingly  stated  in  the  case 
of  corn.  From  1855  to  1894  the  time  of 
human  labor  required  to  produce  1  bush- 
el of  corn  on  an  average  declined  from  4 
hours  and  34  minutes  to  41  minutes. 
This  was  because  inventors  had  given  to 
the  farmers  of  1894  the  gang  plow,  the 
disc  harrow,  the  corn  planter  drawn  by 
horses,  and  the  four  section  harrow  for 
pulverizing  the  topsoil;  because  they  had 
given  to  the  farmer  the  self-binder  drawn 
by  horses  to  cut  the  stalks  and  bind 
them;  a  machine  for  removing  the  husks 
from  the  ears  and  in  the  same  operation 
for  cutting  the  husks,  stalks,  and  blades 
for  feeding,  the  power  being  supplied  by 
a  steam  engine;  because  they  had  given 
to  the  farmer  a  marvelous  corn  sheller, 
operated  by  steam  and  shelling  one  bushel 
of  corn  per  minute  instead  of  the  old  way 
of  corn  shelling  in  which  the  labor  of  one 
man  was  required  for  100  minutes  to  do 
the  same  work. 

The  two  years  preceding  1912  were  not 
highly  productive  in  agriculture  for  cli- 
matic reasons,  and,  in  referring  to  the 
consequent  popular  fear  that  agricultural 
production  in  this  country  was  fast  tend- 
ing to  be  insufficient  to  national  require- 
ments, the  bulletin  states  that  the  farmer 
is  continually  facing  the  penalties  of 
over-production  and  the  results  of  the  old 
familiar  rule  that  as  production  increases 
by  a  certain  percentage,  prices  often  de- 
crease in  greater  percentage.  Farmers  in 
their  collective  activity  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce about  the  quantity  of  a  crop  that  they 
can  market  at  profitable  prices.  An  ex- 
perience of  years  gives  them  a  rough  sort 
of  judgment  with  regard  to  this  quantity, 
but  they  cannot  foresee  what  the  weather 
will  do  to  their  crops.  Having  made  their 
planting  and  sowing  plans,  presumably 
with  fairness  to  themselves  and  also  to 
consumers,  the  crop  suffers  unforeseen 
adversities,  there  is  inadequate  produc- 


Quick 


If  you  would  have  a  power  that  will  do 
what  you  want  it  to  do  instantly  and 
effectively  you  should  use  "Pacific  Ser- 
vice." 

"Pacific  Service"  is  quick,  clean,  econom- 
ical. You  can  start  it  going  in  a  second 
and  stop  it  in  the  same  length  of  time — 
just  by  a  twitch  of  a  switch. 

Why  not  install  it  on  the  farm  and  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  its  use  gives  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  it  can  be  made  to  lighten 
your  work. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


tion,  and  the  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  is  unable  to 
meet  the  national  requirements. 

It  has  been  discovered  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  farm  wage  rates  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  for  various  lines  of  agri- 
cultural production,  that  the  general  fun- 
damental fact  is  that  the  higher  rates  of 
wages  in  any  community  are  sustained 
by  the  more  intensive  agriculture.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  higher  wages  and  ability 
to  select  the  better  laborers  are  found  on 
farms  managed  in  the  more  intelligent 
ways  and  on  which  the  cultivation  is 
of  the  more  intensive  sort. 

The  requirements  of  the  farm  in  the 
character  of  the  labor  employed  are 
changing  radically.  The  labor  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  farmer  should  be  governed 
by  extensive  information  and  consider- 
able scientific  knowledge.  A  successful 
farmer  at  the  present  time  may  need 
considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry,  of 
bacteriology,  of  economic  entomology,  of 
the  pathology  and  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals;  of  plant  and  animal  breed- 
ing, of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  of 
the  conservation  of  soil  moisture;  of 
botany,  pomology,  viticulture,  horticul- 
ture, and  certainly  much  concerning  the 
practical  handling  and  marketing  of  his 
products.  The  hired  laborer  does  not  need 
to  know  much,  and  yet  he  should  be  at 
least  moderately  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  forecast 
is  that  farm  labor  will  not  be  recruited 
in  appreciable  degree  from  the  city.  The 
farmer  would  not  need  to  get  his  labor 


from  the  cities  if  he  could  hold  the  coun- 
try population  to  the  soil,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  retaining 
the  children  on  the  farm  and  of  keeping 
country  labor  from  migrating  to  cities 
is  governing  most  of  the  work  by  Nation 
and  State  in  behalf  of  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  efforts  to  promote  economic 
improvement,  many  agencies  are  at  work 
upon  the  country  people  to  improve  their 
dwellings,  their  modes  of  living,  their 
home  life,  and  their  social  activities, 
which  are  already  beginning  to  count 
against  the  unpleasantness  of  country 
life  and  in  favor  of  making  it  attractive. 


HORSE-BREEDING  COMPANY 
ORGANIZED. 


The  Mount  Vernon  Belgian  Horse  Co. 
has  been  organized  with  headquarters  at 
the  farm  of  William  Ayers  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  district  of  Placer  county.  The 
company  has  purchased  from  J.  Crouch 
&  Son  the  imported  Belgian  Stallion  Ro- 
buste  de  Theusies,  registered  No.  4107, 
paying  $3,000  for  the  animal.  The  com- 
pany intends  to  enter  extensively  into 
the  breeding  of  Belgian  draft  horses  and 
purchased  this  fine  stallion  to  head  the 
stud. 


A  suit  was  filed  at  Chicago  last  week 
by  the  Government  to  dissolve  the  alleged 
butter  trust.  It  is  stated  that  60,000  tons 
of  butter  are  now  held  in  cold  storage; 
that  only  just  enough  is  being  sold  to 
keep  the  market  short,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  price  is  about  ten  cents  higher 
than  it  should  be,  were  the  market  un- 
controlled. 
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[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
D.  0.  Lively  ,  Supt.  of  Live  Stock.] 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  some  paragraphs  from  the  Ore- 
gon Journal,  as  follows: 

"There  will  be  no  State  fair  and  no 
county  fairs  in  Oregon  in  1915  if  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Oregon  Pure 
Bred  Live  Stock  Association  has  its  way. 
The  committee's  idea  is  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  all  Oregon  exhibitors  on 
the  San  Francisco  exposition  in  that  year. 

"Resolutions  covering  this  idea  and 
other  matters  of  importance  to  Oregon 
live  stock  men  were  adopted  last  night 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at 
the  Commercial  Club.  The  committee  is 
made  up  of  a  representative  from  each 
county  in  the  State,  and  members  from 
14  counties  were  present  at  last  night's 
meeting.  O.  M.  Plumnier  is  chairman  of 
the  committee.  C.  L.  Hawley,  president 
of  the  Pure  Bred  Association,  presided. 

"The  committee  adopted  a  resolution  to 
be  presented  to  the  next  State  legislature 
urging  that  senate  bill  No.  43,  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  vetoed  by  Governor 
West,  be  passed  again,  over  the  governor's 
veto.  The  measure  known  as  the  live 
stock  sanitary  bill,  provides  for  a  State 
live  stock  sanitary  commission  of  five 
members,  this  committee  to  have  direction 
of  the  work  of  the  State  veterinarian. 

Another  resolution  adopted  asks  the 
state  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  to  be  paid  as  special  premiums 
to  Oregon  exhibitors  of  live  stock  at  the 
San  Francisco  fair  in  1915.  The  idea  is 
to  stir  up  the  interest  of  Oregon  stock- 
men so  that  they  will  go  down  to  the  big 
show  prepared  to  bring  home  the  capital 
prizes." 

These  paragraphs  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  .which  is  being  de- 
monstrated in  that  State.  A  like  co-oper- 
ation is  expected  from  Washington  and 
Idaho.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  an  early  assurance  to  the  effect  that 
California  will  appropriate  $100,000  for 
live  stock  premiums. 

What  Other  States  are  DoiWG. —  To 
cover  this  point  I  offer  my  latest  press 
bulletin  which  tells  of  a  country-wide 
movement  for  State  appropriations  for 
live  stock  premiums.  This,  of  course,  will 
include  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
poultry  and  pet  stock. 

The  legislatures  of  30  States  will  con- 
vene in  January,  1913.  In  every  one  of 
these  States  a  bill  will  be  introduced  pro- 
viding for  representation  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  in  1915. 
The  event  which  the  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  will  celebrate,  is  of  too  much 
moment  for  any  State  to  overlook.  The 
vast  audience  that  will  congregate  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  resources  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  No  showing  of  the 
resources  of  any  State  is  complete  without 
a  representative  display  of  live  stock. 
Live  stock  and  poultry  in  the  United 
States  represents  a  valuation  of  six  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  sale  of  live  stock, 
dairy  products,  poultry  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts, stands  far  ahead  of  any  other 
source  of  income  to  the  American  far- 
mer. It,  therefore,  behooves  the  individ- 
uals and  organizations  representing  all 
branches  of  the  live  stock  industry  to  in- 
sist that  when  an  appropriation  is  made 
for  representation  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  a  certain  sum 
shall  be  set  aside  for  special  live  stock 
premiums  to  be  competed  for  by  exhibit- 
ors from  the  State  making  such  appro- 
priation. The  Exposition  Company  has 
set  aside  $175,000  for  live  stock  premiums 


— competition  open  to  all  the  world.  Sit- 
uated on  one  side  of  the  United  States 
there  will  naturally  be  some  expense  in 
getting  shipments  of  live  stock  to  San 
Francisco.  It  would  be  an  attractive  plan 
to  give  part  of  the  State's  appropriation 
for  live  stock  premiums  for  the  reason 
that  the  money  goes  back  into  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers  and  adds  to  the  material 
resources  of  the  commonwealth.  Stock- 
men should  busy  themselves  in  writing  to 
the  agricultural  committee  of  their  State 
legislature,  and  to  the  author  of  the  bill 
providing  for  representation  at  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition,  in- 
sisting that  a  special  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  live  stock  premiums  at  San 
Francisco. 

Horses. — One  of  the  big  lessons  that 
will  be  taught  by  the  live  stock  depart 
ment  at  San  Francisco  in  1915  is  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  horses  suit- 
able for  cavalry  uses.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  Army.  The  Morgan 
horse  interests  and  breeders  of  the  United 
States  are  much  alive  to  the  opportunity 
that  will  be  offered  for  showing  the  useful- 
ness of  that  breed  for  producing  horses 
suitable  for  cavalry  purposes.  The  ques- 
tion of  army  remounts  is  not  only  agi- 
tating army  officials  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  all  other  countries  as  well,  and  the 
foreign  governments  will  be  keenly  active 
in  studying  the  cavalry  horse  problem  as 
it  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915. 

The  Swine  Interest. — The  Pure  Bred 
Record  Associations  have  begun  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  live  stock  show  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  The  Berkshire  has 
set  aside  $2,000  for  that  breed,  and  in  the 
letter  giving  this  information,  the  secre- 
tary makes  the  following  statement: 

"It  has  been  found  by  members  of  this 
association  and  breeders  of  Berkshire  hogs 
that  an  exhibit  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  ether  lines  of  endeavor  brought  to- 
gether by  a  World's  Exposition  does  more 
to  advertise  and  promote  the  breed  than 
any  agency  that  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover and  that  such  benefits  are  lasting." 

An  Exhortation. — I  sincerely  trust  and 
the  request  is  made  that  California  stock- 
men will  undertake  and  diligently  follow 
up  a  campaign  for  the  special  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  of  California,  which 
I  have  mentioned  above.  A  number  of 
States  gave  special  live  stock  appropria- 
tions at  St.  Louis  and  no  money  expended 
left  a  more  lasting  or  deeper  impress  upon 
the  resources  of  that  State. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  who  will 
lend  their  influence  to  this  worthy  causeV 


DRAFT  COLTS  AT  FAIRS. 


To  the  Editor:  How  are  draft  colts 
classified  at  the  big  shows?  Is  a  fall  colt 
considered  a  yearling  after  the  1st  of 
January  succeeding  birth  or  after  he  Is 
twelve  months  old? 

Henry  Wheati.ey,  Napa. 


Answer  by  Mr.  Carruthers 
The  base  of  dates  for  all  horses  except 
draft  horses  and  mules  is  the  1st  of 
January.  Draft  horses  is  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, so  a  colt  dropped  after  the  1st  of 
September,  1914,  is  eligible  to  the  colt 
classes  at  the  Panama  International  Ex- 
position 1915.  There  are  no  junior  or 
senior  classes  with  horses,  so  a  colt 
dropped  after  the  1st  of  September  will 
show  in  the  same  class  as  one  dropped 
after  the  1st  of  March  the  following 
year.     This  inquiry   of  Mr.  Wheatley's 


comes  at  a  very  opportune  time,  as  all 
stockmen  should  be  getting  ready  for 
the  1915  show.    The  base  of  dates  is  one 


of  the  important  features  in  showing  so 
any  inquiries  along  this  line  will  be 
gladly  answered. 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  GRADE  IRRIGATION  PUMP 

It  Is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  extensively  for  Irrigation 

work. 

We   furnish   these   pumps   for  one 

horse-power  up. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance  Send  for  catalogue  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

857-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Lon  Anselea,  213  No.  Loa  Angelea  St.  Worka,  Weet  Berkeley,  CaL 


EUREKA 

UADkirCC    nil      STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

llAnlll.99     UIL.  (Incorporated) 


KEEPS   YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT  AS   A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK  AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 


461  Market  St.,  Sam  Francisco. 


DPniH/Ann  TAMWC  I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
HEillIVUUII    1  r\J    J  na<i  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 

would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks, 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  5  ft. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft  deep, 
$10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM" 

For  sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Market  Street.  San  Francises 


Live  Stock  at  the  Panama-Pacific. 


Deep  Well 


IP  you  are  interested  in  irrigation,  and  especially  in  the 
question  of  lifting  water  from  deep  wells,  you  should 
have  the  Pomona  catalogue  No.  52  P.  This  book  contains 
48  pages  and  describes  the  important  features  of  the 
Pomona  pump  head  and  illustrates  the  parts. 

This  book  also  contains  numerous  illustrations  of  pumping 
plants  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  together 
with  important  water  tables  and  other  interesting  features 
regarding  irrigation  matters.   It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

When  writing,  we  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  state 
whether  you  are  interested  now,  or  will  be  in  the  near 
future  in  installing  a  pump;  or,  if  you  know  of  any  neigh- 
bor who  might  be  interested  in  securing  information  on 
the  best  deep  well  pump  on  the  market,  we  should  appre- 
ciate your  letting  us  know. 


Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Pomona,  California 

We  also  manufacture 
The  Pomona  Gates  and  Valves  for  Cement  Pipe  Irrigation 
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Breeding  for  Horses  and  Mules. 


To  the  Editor:  If  possible  I  wish  that 
you  would  answer  the  following  through 
the  pages  of  the  paper  as  there  may  be 
others  who  would  like  to  know  the  same 
thing.  My  understanding  is  that  while 
there  are  some  mares  that  will  not  get 
with  foal  when  served  by  a  stud  which 
will  take  when  served  by  a  jack,  but  that 

BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


^^M^TOOTEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Feeding 
and  the  Value  of  Boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-828  Front  St.,  Ban  Francisco 


Always!  Unifo^i 
Best  for  17,Year5 


HUB 


^tT  SavesMone7\$$ 


PIPE 


SECOND 
HAND 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUY  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 
100  Eleventh  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,   Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  Silos,  Sanitary  Da- 
iries, Creameries.  Refrigerat- 
ing Plants,  Irrigation. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dixon,  ni. 


the  percentage  of  gets  from  the  general 
run  is  much  smaller  from  a  jack  than 
from  a  stud.  If  known,  about  what  is 
the  general  average  of  each?  On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  percentage  of  mule 
colts  raised  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
horse  colts  (if  known  about  what  is  the 
percentage)  and  that  a  mule  colt  is  as  a 
rule  much  stronger  from  the  time  of  birth 
than  a  horse  colt. — E.  W.  G.,  Ukiah, 

COMMENTS  BY  MR.  CARRUTHERS. 

Some  mares  will  not  get  in  foal  at  any 
time  to  a  horse,  but  quite  frequently  when 
a  jack  is  used  such  mares  will  breed.  Be- 
fore giving  up  a  mare  as  a  breeder  from  a 
horse  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  practical 
stallion  man  examine  the  mare.  It  is  just 
possible  that  his  experience  might  be  valu- 
able and  get  the  mare  to  breeding." 

The  percentage  of  colts  and  mules  from 
mares  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  care 
exercised  at  both  the  breeding  and  foaling 
seasons.  Some  parties  get  good  percentages 
while  others  get  very  poor.  If  a  stallion 
is  known  to  be  a  sure  foal-getter  and  his 
mares  are  in  perfect  breeding  condition 
when  served,  eighty  per  cent  of  colts  is 
quite  frequent  and  sometimes  a  larger 
per  cent  is  obtained.  If  the  mares  are 
old,  not  in  healthy  condition  and  have 
been  only  bred  occasionally  to  raise  a 
colt  the  per  cent  will  be  much  smaller. 
The  same  conditions  prevail  when  a  jack 
is  used,  but  of  the  two  the  stallion  will 
usually  have  a  larger  colt  per  centage. 

When  range  breeding  is  being  practiced 
a  horse  colt  is  very  much  better  than  a. 
mule  colt,  especially  if  the  mares  are  a 
little  wild,  as  the  mare  is  usually  off  and 
going  before  the  mule  colts  legs  are  prop 
erly  straightened  out  and  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  mule  colts  will  be  crooked-legged. 
Where  breeding  for  mules  is  practiced  at 
close  range  and  the  mares  are  gentle  the 
mule  colts  get  a  chance  to  straighten  out 
and  then  they  are  harder  than  pine  knots. 
The  one  is  just  as  easy  as  the  other  to 
raise  on  the  farm,  but  on  the  range  the 
horse  colts  from  all  standpoints  will  win 
out. 


BE  CAREFUL  ABOUT  THE 
CLEANING. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds,  of  the  Minnesota 
University  Farm,  says:  "It  is  usually  wise 
to  wait  for  at  least  two  or  three  days  in 
case  the  after-birth  does  jiot  come  away 
and  the  cow  is  eating  and  apparently  doing 
well.  After  this  time  the  after-birth  can 
usually  be  removed  much  more  easily  if 
necessary.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  wait  still  longer  rather  than  to  exert 
much  force  in  separating  the  after-birth 
from  the  womb.  It  will  usually  not  come 
away  easily  following  a  premature  birth. 
If  the  after-birth  does  not  come  away 
easily  within  two  days  in  summer  or  three 
days  in  winter,  call  a  competent  veteri- 
narian and  allow  him  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  further  procedure. 

"In  some  cases  it  is  much  wiser  to  con- 
tinue injections  of  warm  antiseptic  fluids, 
such  as  a  weak  solution  of  creolin  for  some 
time  rather  than  to  remove  the  after-birth 
forcibly. ' ' 


SELLING  CONDITION  OF  LIVE 
STOCK. 


Criticism  of  some  of  the  recent  public 
sales  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
many  of  the  animals  offered  have  been  in 
poor  condition,  not  fitted  for  exhibition, 
and  that  they  have  therefore  sold  below 
their  real  value,  lowering  the  sale  price 
average  and  tending  to  injure  the  market. 
The  Holstein  Friesian  Register  thinks  this 
criticism  a  little  overdrawn  and  continues: 
"Of  course  every  sane  seller  knows  it  fs 
for  his  interest  to  have  his  offerings  in 
prime  condition   for  the   sale   ring.  He 


knows  a  well-conditioned,  well-groomed 
animal  will  generally  bring  a  better  price 
than  a  thin,  rough-coated  one.  Sometimes — 
alas!  in  this  connection  be  it  said — a 
plump,  sleek  creature  brings  a  higher  price 
than  its  actual  money-making  qualities 
justify.  But  sometimes  it  is  not  possible 
to  fit  the  offerings.  If  they  are  good, 
healthy,  well-bred  stock,  sold  for  exactly 
what  they  are,  we  do  not  believe  any  in- 
jury is  done  by  the  low  prices,  except 
in  the  loss  to  the  seller.  Not  getting  his 
money's  worth,  or  not  getting  what  was 
represented  to  him  in  the  purchase,  is  what 
hurts  the  market  in  the  estimation  of  the 
buyer  at  the  sale  and  through  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  of  prospective 
purchasers.  Square  dealing  is  the  necessity 
of  the  successful  public  sale.  Honest  goods, 
and,  if  possible,  attractive  goods." 


A  DAIRY  DEMONSTRATION 
TRAIN. 


We  have  been  favored  with  a  visit 
from  a  subscriber  and  a  suggestion  from 
him  that  a  dairy  demonstration  train 
put  on  by  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  would 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  dairymen 
and  an  advantage  to  the  railroad,  too, 
for  that  matter.  California  is  greatly 
favored  by  the  work  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  doing  through  its  Demonstra- 
tion Train,  but  this  reaches  only  persons 
living  along  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  Santa  Fe  runs  through  some  of  the 
greatest  dairying  sections  in  the  State, 
trains  in  most  of  which  would  serve  a 
population  not  served  by  the  present 
train.  The  Santa  Fe  also  could  well 
limit  their  exhibit  to  dairying  subjects, 
as  dairying  greatly  surpasses  fruit  in  the 
majority  of  places  where  a  train  would  be 
desirable. 

After  leaving  San  Francisco,  in  a  few 
hours  the  Santa  Fe  reaches  a  point  in 
eastern  Contra  Costa  county  where  dairy- 
ing is  making  rapid  strides.  Down  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  it  is  several  miles 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Stanislaus 
and  Merced  counties,  where  it  would 
serve  a  large  dairying  population.  Far- 
ther down,  in  Kings  and  Tulare  counties, 
is  one  of  the  most  specialized  and  ad- 
vanced dairying  districts  anywhere, 
while  south  of  the  Tehachapi  the  extent 
of  the  territory  covered  by  the  Santa  Fe 
enables  it  to  reach  practically  all  of  the 
dairying  districts  in  that  section. 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  running 
such  a  train  now.  The  increase  of  dairy- 
ing population  makes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  dairymen  rather  new  to  California 
jnethods,  especially  irrigated  methods. 
Also  the  dairymen  are  showing  great  in- 
terest in  progress,  are  forming  dairy  as- 
sociations and  cow  testing  associations 
and  improving  methods  all  along.  The 
State  University  would  do  its  part.  It  is 
always  anxious  to  get  in  as  close  contact 
with  the  citizen  as  possible  and  the  ad- 
vance in  agricultural  extension  work 
there  has  kept  pace  with  all  other  agri- 
cultural work.  For  dairymen,  State  and 
railroad,  the  possible  benefits  justify  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  matter  by 
the  management. — D.  J.  W. 


French  Chauffeur  (to  deaf  farmer  on  a 
Maine  road) :  "Can  you  tell  me,  sare,  vere 
I  get  some  of  ze  gazzoline?"  Farmer 
(with  his  hand  to  his  ear):,  "Hey?" 
French  Chauffeur:  "Non,  non,  non!  Not 
ze  hay — ze  gazzoline.  Ziss  eez  a  motor 
car,  not  a  horse." — Harper's  Weekly. 


A  digger  in  a  Western  Australian  town 
consulted  a  doctor,  and  then  went  to  get 
the  prescription.  "How  much?"  he  asked 
the  chemist.  "Well,  let  me  see.  There's 
seven-and-sixpence  for  the  medicine  and  a 
shilling  for  the  bottle."  He  hesitated  as  if 
uncertain.  "Oh,  hurry  up,  boss,"  said  the 
impatient  miner.  "Put  a  price  on  the 
cork,  and  let  us  know  the  worst." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMEt 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

HELP  WANTED. 

WANTED — Farmer,  young,  single,  trust- 
worthy, capable  of  doing  general  farming 
work,  including  orchard  and  chickens; 
give  references,  experience  and  salary,  in- 
cluding found.  Address  Box  105,  care 
Rural  Press. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres  fine  level  land,  will 
grow  anything;  excellent  neighborhood, 
good  buildings,  near  S.  P.  depot,  school, 
general  store,  macadamized  road;  price 
$8,500;  owner  leaving.  Address  Lock  Box 
31,  Clements,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 


DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS,  Altadena,  Cal. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES— Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


FRENCH  WALNUTS— Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


ROBINSON  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  Val- 
ley Center;  Pacific  Electric;  P.  O.,  San 
Dimas,  Cal.  Tree  Agents  wanted.  Com- 
mission. 


APPLE  GROWERS— Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
ly Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal. 

Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  our 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 


IRIS — New  descriptive  Price  List  now 
ready.  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 12-foot  windmill  and  30-foot 
steel  tower  for  same;  all  in  good  order; 
recently  purchased;  reason  for  sale,  not 
enough  wind;  price  right.  LEONARD 
COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill,  Cal. 


J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant. Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 


FIRST-CLASS  ALFALFA  HAY  FOR 
SALE — Second,  third  and  fourth  cuttings. 
Apply  to  IRA  A.  WILLIAMS,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE — Free  from 
noxious  seeds.  Address  V.  A.  PETERSON, 
Blacks,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 
With  a  simple  and  perfect  machine,  saving 
80  cents  on  every  dollar  you  pay  out  for 
rope;  30  halters  can  be  made  from  one  ball 
of  binder  twine  costing  40  cents;  150  feet 
of  hay  rope  can  be  made  from  three  balls 
of  twine  costing  $1.25.  Retail  price  $4.25. 
Sent  prepaid. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.0°  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,   Rebuilt  and  Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1—  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot. .  .$65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-HP.  Samson  (new  model) ..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) .  260.00 

2^25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a   full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  irrigation 
plant  cail  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Lessons  Learned  From  the  Missouri 

Contest. 


t Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

in  a  recent  issue  we  gave  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  final  record  in  the 
National  egg  laying  contest.  Since  then 
we  have  been  favored  with  much  inter- 
esting matter  that  will,  I  am  sure,  interest 
a  great  many  of  our  readers.  First  is  the 
houses  used.  These  were  the  average 
house  used  in  a  cold  climate,  and  were 
8x10  feet.  Each  house  had  two  ordinary 
stationary  shutters  for  ventilation  in  the 
front  part  of  the  house.  This  style  house 
has  proven  better  than  an  open  front  cur- 
tain, even  in  the  severest  weather.  Two 
window  sash  we  used  in  the  front  and  two 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  under  the  drop- 
ping boards.  A  ventilator  was  placed  in 
the  rear  just  under  the  eaves.  Each  had 
dropping  board,  roosts  and  feed  hoppers. 
Each  house  was  divided  in  the  center  by 
a  partition.  And  each  house  was  fitted 
with  two  styles  of  trap  nests,  one  a  wooden 
home  made  nest  and  the  other  a  galvan- 
ized iron  manufactured  nest.  Both  were 
very  satisfactory.  The  galvanized  nest 
proved  the  most  satisfactory  nest  we  have 
tried  out.  It  was  most  sanitary,  most  re- 
liable, and  easiest  operated. 

The  Method  op  Feeding. — Grain  mix- 
ture :  200  pounds  of  cracked  corn,  200 
pounds  wheat,  100  pounds  oats.  Dry  mash 
fed  in  hopper,  100  pounds  wheat  bran, 
200  pounds  middlings  or  shorts,  200  corn1 
meal,  200  pounds  rolled  or  ground  oats, 
150  pounds  beef  scrap,  75  pounds  alfalfa 
meal,  50  pounds  gluten  meal,  25  pounds 
().  P.  oil  meal,  8  pounds  fine  table  salt, 
25  pounds  charcoal. 

The  cost  of  feed  will,  of  course,  vary  in 
different  localities,  and  in  California  I  do 
not  think  we  can  buy  gluten  meal  at  all. 
About  one-half  pint  of  the  grain  mixture 
was  fed  in  the  litter  each  monring  to  a 


Arenberg  Brooder  Stove 

and  1700  Bleeping  chicks.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG, 

Riverside,  Petalama,  Cal. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with  V% 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
ful method. 

PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 

PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS. 

$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 
S.   C.   WHITE   LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 

$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 
My  stock  is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 
selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 

J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal.* 
Sun  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   H.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


pen  of  five  hens.  A  little  more  was  fed 
at  night,  and  the  dry  mash  was  kept  be- 
fore them  all  the  time.  At  one  o'clock 
each  day  a  handful  of  the  same  mash  was 
moistened  with  a  little  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk  and  fed  in  a  trough  to  each  pen.  We 
did  not  give  them  all  they  desired  of  this 
mash,  moistened,  but  just  enough  to  add 
variety  and  to  whet  their  appetites,  and 
they  literally  fought  for  it.  We  also  gave 
to  each  pen  a  handful  of  sprouted  oats 
about  this  time  each  day.  We  discovered 
that  they  liked  this  kind  of  green  feed 
better  than  anything  we  could  get.  We 
also  found  that  we  could  supply  this  kind 
of  green  food  about  as  economically  as 
any  other  and  with  as  little  trouble  by 
properly  preparing  to  sprout  the  oats.  We 
never  let  the  drinking  pan  go  dry  winter 
or  summer  and  we  believe  that  a  dry 
drinking  pan  will  cut  the  egg  yield  as 
quickly  as  anything,  if  not  quicker.  We 
used  a  small  quantity  of  permanganate 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  water  to  pre- 
vent colds  and  disease.  A  small  quantity 
of  Epsom  salts  was  fed  in  the  mash  once 
or  twice  a  month. 

Lessons  Learned. — We  have  not  time 
to  go  into  this  subject  very  deep.  We 
will  simply  mention  a  few  things  which 
were  gathered  from  records  and  from  gen- 
eral observation,  and  these  will  be  elabor- 
ated in  our  later  bulletin  on  this  subject. 
We  feel  that  we  can  safely  say : 

1.  That  there  is  no  variety  or  breed 
which  far  excels  other  varieties  or  breeds 
which  are  in  general  use,  so  far  as  egg 
production  is  concerned. 

2.  That  more  depends  on  the  strain  or 
breeding  of  the  variety  as  to  the  number 
of  eggs  it  will  produce  than  upon  the 
variety  itself. 

3.  That  some  hens  have  a  born  ten- 
dency to  lay  and  others  have  a  tendency 
to  lay  on  fat.  The  latter  kind  should  be 
culled  out  in  establishing  a  laying  strain. 

4.  That  more  depends  upon  the  breed- 
ing of  the  male  as  to  the  number  of  eggs 
the  offspring  will  produce  than  upon  the 
female,  yet  it  will  pay  to  breed  from  your 
best  layers  in  preference  to  the  poorest. 

5.  That  you  should  select  the  variety 
that  suits  you  best  as  to  color,  size  and 
shape,  then  breed  them  up  until  they  satis- 
fy you  as  to  quality  and  productiveness. 
You  make  a  mistake  by  jumping  from  one 
breed  to  another  to  discover  a  better  layer. 

6.  That  it  will  pay  the  average  poultry- 
man  to  trap  nest  his  flock  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months  and  breed  from  the  pullets 
which  lay  early  and  from  pullets  which  lay 
in  the  winter. 

7.  That  we  like  the  style  of  house  used 
in  this  contest  better  than  any  we  have 
tried  in  this  climate. 

8.  That  hens  like  sprouted  oats  better 
than  any  other  green  feed,  and  they  do 
well  on  it — it  aids  digestion  and  increases 
egg  production. 

9.  That  hens  like  a  little  moistened 
food  and  it  slightly  increases  egg  produc- 
tion. 

10.  That  many  high  producers  lay  thin 
shelled  eggs  and  that  the  germs  are  often 
weak.  A  few  high  producers  are  able  to 
lay  large  numbers  of  eggs,  fertilize  them, 
and  put  vitality  into  the  chick. 

11.  That  the  Mediterranean  class  will 
stand  more  protein  and  fattening  food 
than  the  birds  of  the  American,  English 
or  Asiatic  classes.  There  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  them  becoming  too  fat,  and  they 
require  a  richer  food  than  the  other  classes 
mentioned. 

12.  That  the  egg  yield  of  the  Mediter- 
raneans is  affected  by  extreme  cold  more 
than  other  classes  of  fowls. 

13.  That  if  you  give  a  hen  reasonable 
good  shelter,  feed  and  attention,  she  will 


For  Egg  Profits  you  should  use 

HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meat  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meat  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  or 
write  us,  tending 
hit  name. 


Ask  us 
about  the 


"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY  AS  A  SIDE  PRODUCT 

The  ease  with  which  poultry  in  raised  makes  It  desirable  In  addition  to 
fruit-raising  or  whatever  farm  work  you  are  pursuing.  If  you  start  right  and 
continue  right  you  will  end  right.  You  will  wind  up  the  season  with  a  good 
profit  to  your  credit. 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD  and  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD  will  go  a  long  tray 
toward  putting  you  on  the  right  course  and  keeping  you  there. 

OUR  BOOKLET  "CHICKENS"   i  I  I  I  -  THE  STORY.    MAILED  FREE. 

It  contains  Interesting  chapters  on  every  phase  of  the  poultry  business. 

C0ULS0N  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY 

Petaluma,  California. 


Begin  this  Hatching  Season  RIGHT 

FEED  THE  BABY  CHICKS  

Croley's  pry  mixed  infant  Chick  Feed 

LIKE  ALL  THE  CROLEY  PRODUCTS  - —  THE  BEST  THAT'S  MADE." 

Accept  no  substitute  from  your  dealer. 

Manufactured  at  jg£  GEO.   H.   CROLEY  CO.,  IllC. 


the  home  of 


631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Our  careful  and  Intelligent  method  of  mating  our  stock,  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  enables  us  to  offer  a  strain  of  \\  liii.  Leghorn  chicks  of  the  must  i  igomus 
nature  and  of  the  best  egg  producing  strain  in  the  country, 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  firm  iu  this  business,  and  in  consequence  of 
our  long  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment,  we  are  In  a  position  to 
serve  our  patrons  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  sntl*i'>. 

t  hicks  shipped  by  express  anywhere. 

Price  list  and  literature  on  this  subject  sent  free  on  request. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  1003.  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


IP" 


frrF 


OOD 


GUARANTEE 


Pratts, 

The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many 
prizes  at  Petaluma  Show.  They  under- 
stand the  value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Reg- 
ulator. Send  25  cents  for  a  package 
and  our  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  write 

C.  W.  C0BURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
■what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  is  now  booking  orders  for  Chicks.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Mlnorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 
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POULTRY. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  both 
young  and  mature  stock  for  sale  from 
the  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure-bred 
turkeys  in  the  world.  Flock  headed  by 
"International  Tom",  greatest  prize- 
winning  turkey  in  the  world.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  flock  I  am 
making  special  low  prices.  Buy  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Duttbernd,  Petaluma. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  — -  Thorough  - 
bred  White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 100  early  hatched 
cockerel?1  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  S5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  in  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


BARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.  G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera, 
Cal. 


QUALITY    POULTRY   SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*, Light  Brahmas,  White  Mlaorcas, 
White  Hollaad  Turkey*. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  &  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

HEN 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

show  you  how  the  poultrymen  on  our 
Little  Farms  in  the  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California  are  making  their 
dimes  grow  into  dollars  because  they 
cannot  supply  the  market — the 
demand  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
supply.  No  winte  r  months  to  contend 
with — chickens  run  out  the  year 
'round.  Come  where  the  profits  are 
being  made.  We  allow  you  ten 
years  to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 


Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


net  you  a  reasonable  profit  if  she  has  been 
properly  bred. 

14.  That  the  purpose  of  properly  feed- 
ing and  housing  a  hen  is  not  to  feed  eggs 
into  her  body  but  to  so  feed  that  you  may 
get  out  of  her  the  eggs  which  breeding  has 
placed  there.  Proper  feeding,  housing  and 
care  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  number 
of  eggs  produced  by  a  flock. 

15.  That  hens  must  be  fed  and  fed 
liberally  if  you  expect  eggs  in  large  quan- 
tities, especially  if  you  expect  winter 
eggs. 

16.  That  regularity  in  feeding  is 
essential. 

17.  That  hens  must  not  be  excited  or 
chased,  but  should  be  handled  in  a  quiet, 
gentle  manner  at  all  times. 

Now  there  are  a  few  more  paragraphs  up 
to  thirty-firstly,  but  you  have  the  good  of 
the  objective  lessons  learned  in  this  great 
contest.  Mr.  Quisenberry  winds  up  with 
the  statement  that  there  is  ' '  wonderful 
possibilities  in  the  line  of  advancement  in 
egg  production. ' ' 

Demonstration  of  Previous  Knowl- 
edge.— If  I  was  so  inclined,  I  might  say  as 
the  old  lady  did  when  her  husband  told 
her  the  cow  had  eaten  the  grindstone,  "I 
told  you  so,  I  told  you  so;  you  always 
would  leave  it  in  the  shed." 

Well  all  these  things  Mr.  Quisenberry 
says  has  been  said  in  these  pages,  I  told 
you  so,  sure  enough  but  it  takes  a  lot  of 
telling  to  reach  so  many  people  and  I  am 
awfully  glad  of  this  help  especially  along 
some  of  the  lines  that  so  many  are  doubt- 
ful of.  One  of  which  is  that  the  male  bird 
influences  the  egg  yield  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  the  hen.  In  the  near  future  I 
am  going  to  make  some  more  radical  state- 
ments about  breeding  for  eggs,  not  that 
they  will  be  new,  exactly,  for  I  advanced 
the  idea  some  four  or  five  years  ago  in.  the 
Petaluma  Poultry  Journal;  also  in  an 
Eastern  poultry  journal.  Being  well  known 
in  this  State,  I  was  not  openly  ridiculed, 
but  found  people  were  not  ready  for  the 
idea,  so  let  it  drop  and  worked  my  own 
way.  In  the  Eastern  journal,  I  got  raked 
over  the  coals  in  fine  shape,  but  to  this 
day  I  believe  it  was  the  editor  himself, 
who  scorched  me  so  as  to  get  a  lot  of  free 
copy  for  his  journal.  However  he  got  left 
for  I  never  retaliated  at  all,  though  he 
wrote  offering  some  special  things  if  I 
would  reply  to  my  critics,  but  it  failed  to 
work  for  about  that  time  I  had  other  fish 
to  fry  and  left  him  in  the  lurch. 

There  always  has  had  to  be  somebody 
brave  enough,  or  foolish  enough  to,  for 
they  say,  "fools  jump  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,"  so  it  is  either  bravery  or 
foolishness  that  is  the  forerunner  for  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  commonplace 
practices  of  the  age.  I  don't  particularly 
care  about  being  a  martyr  but  when  I  get 
ready  to  say  anything  I  just  politely  go 
ahead  and  say  it  no  matter  who  laughs  or 
hoorahs.  Sometimes  the  fellow  that  laughs 
last  laughs  best,  so  it  pays  not  to  be  in  a 
rush  to  laugh  until  we  know  what  we  are 
laughing  at. 

Current  Work. — As  I  told  you  last 
week,  I  am  hatching  from  my  winter  layers 
right  now;  hatching  with  little  bantams, 
first  because  they  are  such  good  little  sit- 
ters and  mothers  that  there  is  practically 
no  work  for  me,  except  put  feed  and  water 
where  they  can  get  at  it  and  dust  them 
well  to  keep  clear  of  lice.  Give  them  a 
shelter  and  they  will  raise  every  chick. 
Motherhood  is  a  service  of  love  with  these 
little  pets  and  I  believe  if  you  gave  them 
ostrich  eggs  they  would  hatch  and  raise 
them  if  it  were  at  all  possible. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  is  the  sprouted  oat  idea;  I 
have  been  preaching  sprouted  oats  now  for 
several  years  and  made  quite  a  number  of 
converts,  all  of  whom  tell  me  they  are 
thankful  that  I  got  them  started.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  this  year  there  is  a  lot 
of  fine  white  Idaho  oats  in  this  State,  and 


they  are  nearly  as  cheap  as  rolled  barley, 
why  not  get  in  a  stock  and  feed  your  hens 
and  little  chicks  a  feed  that  they  relish 
and  one  that  builds  bone  and  muscle  at  a 
reasonable  price?  I  like  oats,  but  not  to 
feed  dry  for  chickens.  The  chicken  busi- 
ness has  got  to  be  managed  right  or  you 
can't  make  expenses,  and  if  you  can  find 
a  green  feed  that  is  more  helpful  in  in- 
creasing the  output  of  eggs,  it  will  pay  you 
to  feed  it.  Profit  in  poultry  comes  in 
minute  doses,  not  in  kegs.  You  have  to 
look  after  the  small  items  or  you  fail  to 
make  anything  now  that 's  all  there  is  to 
it.  Any  thing  that  helps  must  be  taken 
advantage  of  or  it  is  a  matter  of  dropping 
out  of  the  business  disgusted. 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less 
than  30  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  75%  fertility 
guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
— well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 
ers. 

NO  CULLS 


In  addition  will  say  Mr.  Guisenber 
they  will  not  feed  dry  oats  in  the 
contest    as    the    hulls    gave    them  some 
trouble.  . 


Examination  Answers:  "Puritans  were 
a  class  of  people  that  came  into  existence 
and  wanted  the  church's  sweeping  done 
more  rapidly."  "The  Pilgrims  were  a 
religious  sex  that  did  not  believe  in  the 
doctoring  of  the  Church  of  England." 
"The  only  means  of  communication  the 
Colonists  had  was  by  horseback,  and  in 
this  way  it  took  quite  a  long  time  for  a 
letter  to  go  to  Europe."  "The  Five  Na- 
tions were  the  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Mohawks,  and  Tomohawks." 


Pens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Buff  and  White  Orpingtons — White 

Wyandottes — Rhode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 

$12  per  dozen. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 

ready  to  roost  at  $7.50  per  dozen. 

UTILITY  STOCK 


California  Stump  Puller 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  DEPARTURE— 

Sunset  Limited  £tnde 

WINTER  SEASON  1913 

From  San  Francisco       <>:00  i>.  m.  January  7th 

(Third  St.  Station) 
From  Los  Angeles  8:15  a.  in.  January  8th 

Arrives  New  Orleans     7:liO  p.  ni.  January  10th 

A  Once-a-Week,  Extra  Fare  Train 

.With  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  travelers,  including: 
Barber  Shop  Ladies'  Maid  Stenographer 

Shower  Bath  Manicuring  Stock  Reports 

Valet  Service  Hairdressing  Buffet 

Will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Tuesdays,  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesdays,  and  save  24 

hours  in  running  time  to  New  Orleans. 

Observation-Clubroom  Car  with  Ladies'  Parlor  and  Library.  Compartment  Car. 
Two  Standard  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars,  providing  Three-Room  Suites  If 
desired.    Dining  Car  Service  unexcelled. 

The  route  through  the  South  is  mcst  interesting  and  delightful,  and  particularly 
enjoyable  at  this  season.  • 

Close  Connection  at  New  Orleans  with  fast  trains  to  Eastern  cities;  also  with 
Southern  Pacific's  commodious  Atlantic  steamers  sailing  to  New  York  on  Satur- 
days and  Wednesdays. 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Bldg.,  Palace  Hotel.  Ferry  Station,  Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station,  Phone  Kearnv  180. 
OAKLAND:  Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station,  Phone  Oakland  1458. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
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The  Drilling  of  Water  Wells. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Bur'al  Press  by 
J.  E.  Breitwiser.] 

On  many  of  the  ranches  of  California 
water  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  on  most 
of  them  the  absence  of  water  is  the  cause 
for  the  absence  of  waving  grain  fields, 
fragrant  meadows  or  golden  fruits.  Irri- 
gation systems  are  not  always  available 
and  where  they  are  they  too  often  depend 
on  winter  water  which  fails  in  the  hot 
summer  time.  Late  developments  are  prov- 
ing that  water  exists  under  lands  long 
considered  hopelessly  desert  and  without 
water.  Localities  considered  of  no  value 
are  becoming  profitable  dairy  or  ifruit 
ranches  by  the  discovery  of  water  through 
drilling  wells.  However  these  wells  are 
expensive  where  of  any  great  depth.  So 
much  depends  on  the  proper  drilling  that 
a.  poor  driller  with  a  cheap  outfit  is  a 
public  menace  because  he  often  fails  to 
secure  a  good  water  well  when  in  fact  there 
is  plenty  of  water  there  and  because  of 
his  failure  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  con- 
sidered valueless.  Later  some  one  tries 
again,  securing  the  services  of  a  good 
driller  and  a  machine  capable  of  drilling 
properly  and  water  is  found  in  abundance. 
Even  then  neighbors  fail  to  get  water  with 
all  the  wells  surrounding  them  furnishing 
plenty.  In  such  case  the  fault  is  always 
sure  to  be  with  the  man  drilling  the  well. 
Of  course  wells  may  vary  somewhat  but  is 
sure  that  a  failure  will"  not  be  had  when 
there  are  several  good  wellsln  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Every  person  familiar  with 
geology  knows  that  a  gravel  strata  of  any 
thickness  sufficient  to  give  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  from  one  well,  will  extend 
over  many  acres,  especially  on  compara- 
tively level  land  near  mountain  systems. 

The  important  thing  in  drilling  a  water 
well  is  not  to  shut  out  a  strata  of  water 
in  doing  so.    This  may  be  done  either  by 


the  way  the  well  itself  is  drilled  or  by 
shoving  the  casing  past  the  water  gravel 
and  improperly  perforating  it.  Drilling 
machines  are  of  two  types,  called  the 
cable  tool,  or  pounding  method,  and  the 
rotary,  or  turning  tool  method.  They  are 
adapted  to  rock  or  hard  drilling  and  soft 
formation  or  dirt  drilling  respectively. 
Each  method  has  its  good  and  bad  points 
and  their  success  depends  on  the  man  at 
the  machine.  The  cable  tools  can  be  used 
in  soft  formation  but  slowly,  while  the 
rotary  method  can  not  be  used  in  rock  or 
where  there  are  many  boulders.  With  the 
cable  to  tools  the  hole  is  drilled  by  pound- 
ing the  bottom  with  a  long  stem  of  iron 
on  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  drill.  In  loose 
formation  this  often  knocks  off  the  sides 
of  the  hole  until  there  is  a  big  cave.  Then 
the  casing  must  be  pushed  down  past  this 
cave  to  prevent  more  of  it.  Gravel  is 
the  most  likely  to  cave,  and  gravel  is  gen- 
erally just  below  clay  or  at  least  water 
gravel  it.  In  the  above  case  further 
pounding  is  apt  to  knock  loose  the  clay 
which  falls  into  the  cave  and  fills  around 
the  pipe,  cutting  out  that  water  gravel 
when  the  casing  is  perforated  and  thus 
spoiling  a  well.  In  the  rotary  method  a 
stream  of  water  passes  down  through  a 
pipe  used  to  hold  the  drill  on  the  bottom. 
The  water  comes  out  of  holes  on  the  drill 
and  up  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  bring- 
ing the  cuttings  with  it  to  the  top  of  the 
ground.  But  in  this  method  the  water 
will  often  run  off  in  a  gravel  strata,  .espe- 
cially one  containing  water  instead  of 
coming  to  the  surface.  Then  the  driller 
mixes  clay  with  the  water  and  pumps  it 
into  the  well  until  it  fills  the  gravel  and 
plasters  it  together.  It  will  no  longer 
cave  as  before  while  the  clay  fills  the 
spaces  so  completely  that  when  the  casing 
is  later  perforated  the  water  is  lost.  In 
perforating  the  well  is  often  spoiled  Im- 


perforating at  the  wrong  place  and  miss- 
ing the  water  strata.  It,  however,  very 
frequently  happens  that  the  perforator 
does  not  punch  holes  in  the  casing,  especi- 
ally if  sheet  iron  or  stove  pipe  casing,  but 
simply  stretches  the  casing  into  oblong 
position  to  spring  back  again  when  the 
knife  of  the  perforator  comes  back. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a  good  flow 
of  water  is  to  wash  out  a  large  cave  in 
the  water  gravel  and  no  well  should  be 
completed  without  doing  this.  This  is  done 
by  putting  down  a  string  of  pipe  with  a 
nozzle  on  its  lower  end  and  then  pumping 
a  stream  of  water  down  through  a  power- 
ful pressure  pump  and  the  pipe.  This  will 
wash  away  the  gravel  around  the  water 
strata  and  leave  a  large  hole  through  which 
the  casing  passes  and  from  which  it  draws 
its  water.  It  is  evident  that  much  more 
water  will  seep  into  such  a  hole  than  could 
possibly  seep  into  the  hole  drilled  by  the 
machine  even  if  it  was  a  large  bore.  To 
illustrate:  let  us  suppose  that  the  well 
was  only  ten  inches  in  diameter,  then  it 
would  have  a  circumference  of  thirty-one 
inches  from  which  to  draw  its  water.  If, 
however,  a  hole  was  washed  ten  feet  in 
diameter  it  would  have  a  circumference 
of  thirty-one  feet  from  which  to  draw  its 
water  and,  of  course,  would  furnish  twelve 
times  the  water  that  the  ten-inch  hole  did, 
even  though  the  hole  actually  drilled  was 
only  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  point  is 
clear  that  no  well  should  be  finished  with- 
out being  thus  washed  out.    The  water  is 


easily  pumped  out  of  the  casing  but  the 
problem  is  to  get  it  to  seep  into  it.  The 
washing  of  the  hole  solves  that  problem. 
Many  wells  that  are  apparently  useless  so 
far  as  furnishing  a  supply  is  concerned 
would  be  fine  wells  if  thus  washed  out, 
even  after  being  drilled  for  years.  Many 
others  would  be  made  valuable  if  properly 
perforated  after  being  washed.  The  gist 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  do  not  allow  a 
novice  or  a  man  with  a  poor  machine  to 
drill  your  well.  To  do  so  may  be  the  loss 
of  money  you  have  paid  him.  Never 
finish  a  well  without  washing  it  out  in  the 
bottom  and  thus  increase  the  flow  and 
remove  the  loose  sand  that  is  sure  to  pump 
out  anyhow  and  in  doing  so  cut  out  your 
pump  at  a  greater  loss  in  money  that  the 
time  to  wash  it  out  before  putting  in  the 
pumping  machinery. 


Never  buy  spectacles  of  men  who  come 
along  offering  you  great  bargains.  The 
chances  are  that  you  will  not  get  a  fit  and 
you  will  pay  more  than  the  glasses  are 
worth.  The  eyes  are  too  precious  to  be 
tampered  with  in  any  such  way.  Go  to 
some  reliable  mAi  and  have  your  eyes 
really  fitted.   That's  the  way  to  do  it. 


"I  Vpose  you  might  say,  lookin'  at  it 
one  way,  that  liquor's  great  stuff  to  sort 
of  even  up  things.  Of  course  it  takes 
shingles  off  a  man's  barn,  but  it  puts 
patches  on  his  pants." 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  a"*1  Valves 


eKellsr-ThomasonrfftiXa. 

 — L  •,•„,    mi 

1Z34    U»l   ZSth    St.,    l.M    A»Ki-lr«,    I  nl. 


CATERPILLAR 

Real  Tractor  service  begins  with  being  able  to  do  your  work  when  it  s  hould  be  done.  It  means  plowing  when  the  ground  is  wet ;  harrowing 
and  seeding  on  even  the  softest  ground;  pulling  your  harvester  on  the  hottest  day,  whether  the  ground  is  sandy  or  not;  pumping  water  for 
irrigation;  running  stationary  separators;  feed  mills,  sawing  wood;  or  doing  any  other  of  the  numerous  jobs  that  must  be  done. 

BUT  IT  DOES  NOT  STOP  THERE 

Real  Tractor  service  means  Steady  Service.  Service  that  is  not  interrupted  by  breakdowns,  or  by  the  fact  that  weather  or  ground  condi- 
tions are  not  just  right  for  an  ordinary  tractor  to  work.   It  means  uninterrupted  service  from  morning  till  night. 

YOU  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  REAL  SERVICE  MEANS  UNLESS  YOU  HAVE  A  CATERPILLAR 

Unless  you  own  a  Caterpillar  Tractor,  you  don 't  know  what  real  Tractor  service  is.   The  Caterpillar 

kis  the  only  Tractor  that  can  successfully  do  all  your  work.  It  is  the  only  Tractor  than  CAN  WORK 
in  wet  weather  when  the  ground  is  soft.  It  is  the  only  Tractor  that  can  pull  your  harvester  over 
sandy  land.  The  Caterpillar,  with  its  smooth,  flexible  Tracks  and  large  ground  bearing  surface,  is  not 
subject  to  jerks  and  jars  that  other  Tractors  must  endure.  It  is  therefore  immune  from  breakage  and 
undue  wear.  The  Caterpillar  will  work  day  in  and  day  out.   It  will  give  the  same  good  service  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  year  as  it  will  the  first.    Let  us  show  you  what  REAL  TRACTOR  SER- 
VICE MEANS. 
The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
STOCKTON,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Peoria,  111.  Doiuru  unimc.  Portland,  Ore.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles ,  Cal  New  York,  N.  Y.  BRANLH  HUUSbs.  Calgary,  Canada  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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AN  EX-CALIFORNIAN'S  EX- 
HORTATION. 


Professor  Elmer  Stearns,  associate  ed- 
itor of  the  Business  Farmer  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  was  once  an  active  Californian 
and  though  he  has  seen  many  lands  since 
that  time,  he  is  remembering  California 
things  which  he  believes  are  of  sugges- 
tive value  to  his  Texas  parishioners.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  what  they  are: 

Do  you  know  folks  there  is  not  much 
use  in  growing  any  kind  of  crop  and 
mors  especially  fruits  and  vegetables 
unless  we  can  sell  them  at  a  profit.  Do 
you  know  the  farmers  of  California  lost 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  on  their 
fruits  before  they  found  out  just  what 
the  people  in  the  cities  would  pay  the 
most  for. 

By  ginks,  when  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  on  the  A.  T.  Hatch  ranch  at 
Suisun,  California,  in  1886,  we  shipped 
peaches  to  London,  England  and  they 
made  money  for  Hatch;  our  plums, 
peaches,  grapes,  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries, etc.,  we  shipped  to  New  York  and 
got  the  highest  market  price,  and  so 
confident  was  Hatch  of  his  methods  that 
he  could  buy  land  at  $200  to  $300  an 
acre,  plant  trees,  grow  them,  and  have 
them  pay  for  the  land  and  all  costs  in 
two  or  three  crops,  and  he  cultivated  not 
less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  each 
year,  had  heavy  clay  soil,  no  irrigation 
and  no  rains  from  May  until  October  or 
even  later  and  still  his  trees  never  suf- 
fered from  drougth,  nor  failed  on  crops. 

Just  think,  I  went  into  a  grocery  store 
in  El  Paso:  a  man  in  New  Mexico  had 
shipped  him  some  grapes,  picked  and 
packed  or  rather  thrown  into  any  kind 
of  boxes,  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  just 
dumped  in  any  way,  and  they  had 
arrived  after  a  trip  of  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  train,  smashed  and  rotten,  and 
while  these  boxes  set  on  the  floor  and 
no  one  bought  them,  the  California 
grapes  put  up  in  neat  little  5-pound  bas- 
kets were  selling  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  or 
$200  per  ton. 

Tomatoes  that  came  in  from  the 
country  around  El  Paso  in  all  kinds  of 
boxes,  and  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  tom- 
atoes in  the  box,  without  grading  or 
sorting  were  hardly  salable  at  all,  while 
the  California  tomatoes  sold  for  four  or 
five  times  as  much  and  the  customers 
would  take  no  others. 

Now  when  we  can  grow  just  as  good 
tomatoes  as  any  region  it  is  a  shame 
that  our  city  people  will  in  preference 
pay  five  times  as  much  for  California 
tomatoes. 

When  we  brag  of  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables we  ought  to  have  them  come  into 
market  and  sell  for  as  much  as  California 
or  Colorado  stuff  shipped  800  or  1000 
miles.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  hut  I  sup- 
pose over  50  per  cent  if  not  75  per  cent 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  used  in  El 
Paso  come  from  California  and  Colorado, 
and  at  the  same  time  vegetables  and  fruits 
grown  here  either  rot  on  the  ground  or 
do  not  pay  charges  when  shipped. 


HAVE  THE  FARM  HANDY, 


Andrew  Boss  of  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
ment Station  gives  exhortations  on  farm 
planning  which  may  help  readers  to  save 
time  which  is  money  to  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  to  anyone  else.  Time  saved  in 
doing  chores,  in  going  to  and  from  the 
fields  or  in  working  the  land,  can  often 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving- 
Ing  the  farm  buildings,  or  in  caring 
for  crops  or  a  stock  that  will  pay  a 
good  profit  on  the  labor.  That  time  can 
be  saved  in  doing  the  .chores,  no  one 
will  dispute  who  is  familiar  with  farm- 
ing.   A  trip  of  ten  rods  three  times  a 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  AKGELES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


day,  across  the  farmstead,  will  amount 
in  a  year  to  thirty-four  miles  of  travel, 
.ind  will  require  iy>  days.  On  many 
farms  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
may  call  for  a  number  of  such  trips  in 
different  directions,  and  the  distance  trav- 
eled unnecessarily  will  easily  reach  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  in  a  year.  No  one 
would  think  of  making  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  if  it  called  for  the  waste 
of  time  in  one  stretch,  but  because  the 
waste  is  spread  out  over  the  daily  tasks 
or  chores,  no  attention  is  given  the  mat- 
ter. The  needless  trips  take  energy  and 
cause  loss  of  time,  nevertheless.  Count 
your  steps  for  a  day  or  a  week,  and  see 
how  many  miles  of  travel  you  can  save 
in  a  year. 

Much  time  is  lost  also  in  going  to  and 
from  the  fields.  A  few  hours  spent  in 
making  a  plan  of  the  farm  and  arrange- 
ing  the  fields  conveniently,  with  fences 
and  lanes  where  needed,  leading  to  the 
farmstead,  will  save  many  hours  in  the 
fields.  The  teams  should  begin  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  barns.  They 
can  do  so  if  the  farm  is  planned  so  that 
the  fields  radiate  from  the  farmstead.  Try 
working  out  a  plan  for  your  farm,  and 
see  how  convenient  it  can  be  made.  One 
farmer  in  Minnesota  added  over  50  per 
cent  to  his  income,  in  three  years,  by 
revising  his  farm  plan  and  organizing  his 
method  of  handling  the  farm. 

Long  fields  can  be  worked  more  econ- 
omically than  square  ones.  Three- 
cornered  fields  are  especially  expensive  to 
handle.  It  is  calculated  that  a  diagonal 
ditch  or  road  across  a  forty-acre  tract 
will  increase  the  cost  of  operating  the 
land  from  18  to  25  per  cent. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Cor.tr  Market  Street. 
Capital  Paid   up  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000,000.00 


Total  911,000,000.00 

OFFICERS! 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Llpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  Li.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 
A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Oat  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only"  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1 M 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

M^jfe  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFC  CO. 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line   Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
40ParksX*PuWaBhinrtonTwi»'.  leys  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors    San  Francisce,Saciamenlo,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  dowii. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICESl 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL..  S18  Market  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bag.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.    WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO.,   Fifth  aad  Bryant  Sta.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


This   Illustrates   one   the   many   sizes  and  styles  of  fruit  trucks  we 
manufacture.    For  prices  and  particulars,  write 

BROEDEL  IMPROVED  ORCHARD  TRUCK  CO.,  552-554-556  So  First  Street,  San  Jo«e,  Cal. 


Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

Insure  Your  Fruit  Against  Frost 


A  Known  Quantity 
Simplicity  of  Construction 
Economy  of  Operation 
Recognized  Efficiency 

Orders  now  taken  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Write  for  Booklet. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Excelsior  Hook 
fuR  Citrus  and 

OTHER  LIGHT 
PROPPING 


TREE  SUPPORT 

Hooks  are  made  or  el  at 

GALVANIZED  SrEELj$  INCHES  WIDE. 


Spring  Lock  Hook 

fOR  DECIDUOUS  PROP- 

■  »im  /mo  traikuo 
OR  Shaping 


BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 
THAN  UNSIGHTLY  PROPS 

Will  last  as  long  as  the  Trees. 


Prices  per  thousand, 
F.O.Ii.  Pomona,  Cal.: 


Excelsior  hooks-  $12.50 
Spring  lock      -  35.00 

Wire  extra. 

RANCHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  pomona.  cal. 


Welcome  Rains. 

About  the  time  the  last  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rubal  Press  was  reaching  the 
hands  of  the  majority  of  its  California 
subscribers,  a  generous  rain  set  in,  which, 
from  reports  that  have  reached  this  office 
during  the  Interval,  has  insured  the 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  an  abundance  of  moisture  for 
seasonable  operations  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  downpour  was  timely  and 
welcomed  by  men  engaged  in  every  branch 
of  farming;  but  perhaps  those  most  anx- 
ious for  the  precipitation  were  the  stock- 
men, whose  cattle  had  already  begun  to 
suffer,  the  previous  rains  not  having  been 
sufficient  to  properly  start  the  grasses. 
Grain  farmers  were  also  becoming  appre- 
hensive, but  their  fears  are  now  relieved 
and  the  weather  man's  promise  of  a  fur- 
ther supply  of  moisture  in  the  near  future 
may  be  taken  as  that  gentleman's  unob- 
trusive way  of  wishing  the  California 
farmers  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
■new  year. 


Trust  Tumbles  Turkish  Tobacco 

Roseate  reports  regarding  the  big  profits 
realized  from  Turkish  tobacco  culture  in 
(the  Jower  San  Joaquin  valley  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time,  the  price 
received  by  the  growers  last  year  being 
75  cents  per  pound.  This  year  the  grow- 
ers of  that  section  find  themselves  with 
a  crop  estimated  at  100,000  pounds  on 
their  hands,  and  the  best  offer  forthcom- 
ing from  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  (To- 
bacco Trust,  the  growers  call  it)  is  30c 
per  pound,  and  at  a  conference  of  grow- 
ers held  the  other  day,  it  was  decided 
that  unless  better  prices  are  offered  them 
they  will  retire  from  the  tobacco  business. 


Reclamation  and  Development. 

It  is  announced  that  another  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  Sacramento  valley  will  be 
thrown  open  for  settlement  in  January, 
when  the  11,000  acres  controlled  by  the 
West  Sacramento  Land  Co.  in  the  Yolo 
basin  will  be  ready.  The  tract,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  tule  land,  has  been  re- 
claimed at  great  cost,  huge  levees  having 
been  constructed  and  an  elaborate  system 
of  drainage  Installed.  The  land,  like  most 
reclaimed  river  overflow  lands,  is  expect- 
ed to  prove  immensely  productive.  Two 
thousand  acres  are  now  being  planted  «to 
alfalfa  and  barley,  and  the  land,  plowed 
and  harrowed,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  endless  stretches  of  tule  swamps 
in  the  vicinity,  all  of  which,  however,  is 
erpected  to  gradually  come  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  reclamation  engineer  and 
be  converted  into  productive  farming 
land. 


Increasing  Demand  for  Electric 
Power. 

The  Northern  California  Power  Co.  has 
signed  a  contract  to  furnish  the  Oro  Elec- 
tric Co.  with  20,000  horse-power  for  use 
in  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  large 
tracts  between  Chico  and  Sacramento. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  deals  in  electric 
power  ever  consummated  in  California  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  the  second  contract 
signed  by  these  companies  within  about 
two  weeks,  the  first  having  been  for  4,000 
hp.  Much  of  this  power  will  be  used  by 
the  Natomas  Consolidated  of  California  in 
its  irrigating  system,  lighting,  and  oper- 
ating dredges;  but  electric  power  is  also 
finding  great  favor  with  the  farmers,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  having 
it  installed  for  all  general  purposes  for 
which  it  can  be  used. 

Fruit  Tree  Acreage. 

According  to  figures  just  compiled  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 


there  are  in  California  38,000,000  trees 
bearing  fruits  and  nuts,  and  more  than 
13,000,000  trees  planted  not  of  bearing 
age.  Of  grape  vines  there  are  125,000,000 
bearing,  and  23,000,000  non-bearing. 

Of  the  above  number  of  fruit  trees,  there 
are  13,000,000  in  oranges  and  3,000,000  in 
lemons.  Until  this  year  the  apple  crop 
of  California  surpassed  that  of  all  the 
other  Coast  States  combined,  according  to 
the  report. 


Southern  California  Walnut  Belt. 

What  is  known  as  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia walnut  belt  extends  from  Los  An- 
geles northward  to  Goleta  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  about  125  miles,  and  south- 
ward to  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  Orange 
county,  about  60  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  belt  reaches,  in  some  parts,  about  28 
miles  inland.  In  this  area  it  is  claimed 
that  over  90%  of  the  walnuts  grown  for 
commercial  purposes  in  this  country  are 
produced;  that  the  production  was  9,000 
tons  this  year,  and  the  receipts  about 
$2,500,000.  Four  counties.  Santa  Barbara, 
Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  and  Orange,  have 
flourishing  groves  covering  about  25,000 
acres. 


Fruit-Growing  in  Nevada  County. 

John  N.  Blair,  a  New  York  attorney, 
and  Horace  V.  Winchell,  a  mining  geol- 
ogist of  Minneapolis,  have  purchased  400 
acres  near  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  county, 
and  A.  L.  Wisker,  formerly  of  Colfax, 
Placer  county,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
development.  The  land  will  be  planted 
to  Bartlett  pears,  some  fall  and  winter 
pears,  late-blooming  plums,  cherries  and 
apples.  Mr.  Wisker  writes  there  is  no 
land  scheme  in  connection  with  this  en- 
terprise, the  new  owners  having  made  the 
investment  for  a  permanent  holding,  and 
while  working  along  safe  lines  for  a  com- 
mercial orchard  with  varieties  that  are 
commercially  successful  in  that  section 
and  altitude,  the  ranch  intends  to  do  con- 
siderable experimental  work  that  will 
benefit  the  district  at  large  and  tend  to 
extend  the  varietal  range  of  commercial 
fruits  in  that  section. 


1913  Fair  and  Racing  Circuit. 

A  meeting  recently  held  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fair  and  Racing  Circuit  Association,  was 
fairly  well  attended,  although  several  as- 
sociations that  were  notified  failed  to  send 
delegates.  The  following  is  a  tentative 
list  of  dates  proposed: 

Salinas — Aug.  13  to  16,  inclusive. 

San  Jose — Aug.  20  to  23,  inclusive. 

Woodland — Aug.  27  to  30,  inclusive. 

Marysville — Sept.  3  to  6,  inclusive. 

Sacramento — Sept.  8  to  13,  inclusive. 

Pleasanton — Sept.  15  to  27. 

Fresno — Sept.  22  to  27,  inclusive. 

Han  ford — Sept.  30  to  Oct.  4,  inclusive. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  on  Janu- 
ary 18th  at  the  same  place,  when  it  is 
hoped  that  every  association  that  has  a 
track  will  be  represented,  so  that  all  de- 
tails may  be  settled. 


Rice  Culture  in  Kern  County. 

Reports  from  Kern  county  indicate  that 
experiments  '  which  have  been  made  in 
rice  culture  were  so  successful  that  the 
acreage  next  season  devoted  to  this  crop 
will  be  considerable.  Several  small  ranch- 
ers were  convinced  by  the  experiments 
that  rice  can  be  produced  at  a  better 
profit  than  alfalfa,  and  the  Kern  Meadows 
Land  &  Stock  Co.,  which  owns  10,000 
acres  in  the  Mira  Monte  district,  as  a  re- 
sult of  experiments  conducted  last  season, 
intends  to  plant  a  large  acreage  to  this 
crop  next  year,  and  the  company  is  now 
doing  much  development  work  preparing 
the  land  with  this  object  in  view. 


Incubators  and  Brooders  for  Aus- 
tralasia. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  reports  hav- 
ing received  orders  for  100  Petaluma  in- 
cubators and  brooders  to  be  shipped  to 
Perth,  Western  Australia,  and  25  to  be 
shipped  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


Immense  Deal  in  Delta  Lands. 

A  corporation  known  as  the  California 
Delta  Farms  was  incorporated  in  Los  An- 
geles last  week  which  has  acquired  by 
purchase  about  40,000  acres  of  farm  lands 
in  San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa  coun- 
ties which  It  is  estimated  have  a  valu- 
ation of  $12,000,000.  Neighboring  lands 
controlled  by  Lee  A.  Phillips,  president 
of  this  company,  will  bring  its  holdings 
up  to  65,000  acres.  Of  this  vast  area, 
22,000  acres  are  fully  reclaimed,  26,000 
acres  will  be  ready  for  cultivation  next 
year,  6,142  acres  will  be  ready  in  1914, 
7,200  acres  will  be  reclaimed  by  1915,  and 
the  balance  in  1916. 


Country's  Cotton  Crop. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
for  the  season  of  1912-1913  will  amount 
to  6,612,333,000  lbs.,  equivalent  to  13,820,- 
000  bales  of  500  lbs.  gross  weight.  The 
estimated  production  of  California  is  giv- 
en as  4,302,000  lbs.,  or  9,000  bales,  gross, 
a  decrease  of  790  bales  from  1911. 


Says  Sugar  Will  Slump— Glad  of  It. 

Joseph  P.  Cooke,  after  his  recent  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  said:  "We  are 
sure  of  a  lower  price  this  coming  year 
for  sugar,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  are  glad  to  have  a  low  price.  It  will 
show  Congress  that  sugar  is  not  controlled 
by  a  monopoly,  but  that  the  control  is 
directed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand." While  the  cane-sugar  crop  of  the 
world  will  be  rather  under  the  crop  of 
1911-1912,  the  beet  crops  are  enormously 
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greater.  The  estimated  sugar  production 
of  the  world  is  18,500,000  long  tons  (2,240 
lbs.)  for  the  coming  year.  Of  this,  the 
United  States  will  produce  between  8,400,- 
000  and  8,900,000  tons  of  the  best  variety. 


California  Products  Double  in  Ten 
Years. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor will  shortly  issue  a  bulletin  of  the 
1910  census  of  farm  products  of  Califor- 
nia, advance  notices  of  which  show  that 
nearly  all  products  have  doubled  in  ten 
years,  some  of  them  much  more.  The 
only  product  showing  a  decrease  is  wool. 
Perhaps  poultry  and  eggs  will  show  the 
largest  gains,  41,022,000  dozen  eggs,  val- 
ued at  $10,263,000,  being  produced  in  1909 
as  against  24,444,000  dozen,  valued  at 
$3,865,000,  in  1899.  The  total  value  of 
crops  in  California  in  1909  is  given  as 
$153,111,000,  or  60.6%  greater  than  in  1899, 
and  the  combined  acreage  was  4,934,733, 
representing  43.2%  of  the  total  improved 
land  in  farms — 11,389,894  acres. 


OUR    NORTHERN  NEIGHBORS 
KICK  THE  APPLE  BARREL. 


Is  there  anything  better  than  a  box  for 
apples?  Is  there  any  container  which  will 
enable  the  grower  to  give  consumers  more 
apples  for  the  same  money  and  still  make 
a  profit?  These  are  questions  which  have 
vexed  the  apple  growers  up  the  coast  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  answering  them 
very  fast.  A  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  cor- 
respondent of  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal 
gives  this  outline  of  the  situation: 

Based  upon  experiments  along  the  line 
of  cheapening  the  cost  of  preparing  apples 
and  other  fruits  for  market,  General  Man- 
ager Garretson,  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  and 
Produce  Company,  has  concluded  that  the 
trade  of  the  northwest  will  neither  accept 
apples  in  barrels  nor  in  any  other  package 
but  the  regulation  box.  Neither  does  he 
have  any  fear  that  after  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  cheap  barrel  apples  of 
the  East  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
Western  box  apples  in  this  market. 

Among  the  experiments  made  by  this 
concern  was  the  shipping  of  pears,  plums, 
peaches  and  apples  loose  in  lug  boxes. 
While  the  plan  works  very  well  in  the 
matter  of  soft  fruits  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, with  summer  apples,  the  effort  made 
this  year  to  ship  winter  apples  in  that 
manner  proved  a  practical  failure  for  the 
reason  that  the  consumers  demanded  the 
regular  pack. 

"They  do  not  even  want  a  larger  box 
than  the  one  in  general  use,"  said  Man- 
ager Garretson.  "Our  lug  boxes  contain  a 
half-barrel,  and  because  of  the  cheaper 
cost  of  packing  we  could  sell  the  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  at  the  same  price  as  the 
smaller  amount  contained  in  the  regulation 
boxes,  yet  the  plan  does  not  prove  popular. 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  believe  the  barrel 
pack  will  ever  have  an  advantage  over 
boxes  in  the  northwest. 

"While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  Yakima  apples 
will  be  packed  in  only  two  grades — the 
extra  fancy  stock  in  one  and  all  that  re- 
mains except  the  culls  in  the  other — I  do 
not  expect  that  the  barrel  will  replace  the 
box  for  the  lower  grade  for  the  reason  that 
a  barrel  costs  just  as  much  as  three  boxes, 
and  if  the  apples  are  sorted  at  all,  the  work 
of  packing  can  be  done  just  as  cheaply  in 
boxes  as  barrels. 

"The  cost  of  packing  the  lower  grade 
stuff  can  be  reduced  by  either  placing  the 
apples  in  the  box  loose  and  facing  the  top 
or  by  leaving  off  the  paper  wrapping.  The 
fact  is  that  apples  stand  up  just  as  well 
without  paper  wrapping  as  with  it.  But 
an  effort  on  our  part  to  have  some  of  the 
lower  valley  orchardists  pack  their  apples 
without  the  paper  wrapping  this  year  re 
suited  in  failure  because  the  packers,  being 


used  to  the  paper  wrapping,  could  not  get 
their  pack  symmetrical  and  satisfactory 
without  it. 

' '  These  orchardists  found  that  because 
their  packers  did  not  know  how  to  pack 
without  papers,  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  if  the  paper  was  used.  Hence  we 
gave  up  the  plan,  at  least  temporarily,  or 
until  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  pack 
becomes  so  strong  that  packers  generally 
will  be  compelled  to  learn  how  to  do  it." 

It  appears  to  be  the  quite  unanimous 
sentiment  of  dealers  and  others  who  have 
given  the  matter  thought  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  marketable  apples  from  the 
Yakima  Valley  will  be  packed  in  only  two 
grades.  A  lower  valley  orehardist,  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  said: 

' '  In  my  opinion  the  practical  pack  in 
future  will  consist  of  only  two  grades,  and 
the  extra  fancy  will  be  so  indeed.  It  will 
consist  of  fruit  of  only  the  better  varieties, 
such  as  Spitzenbergs,  Winesaps,  Jonathans, 
Delicious  and  a  few  others.  The  apples 
will  be  only  of  the  larger  sizes,  41/o-tier  or 
better,  fully  90  per  cent,  colored.  And 
all  the  remainder  excepting  wormy  fruit 
and  deformed  will  go  into  barrels  and  be 
known  as  'orchard  run.' 

"In  this  way  our  growers  can  compete 
both  with  the  best  that  is  grown  and  with 
the  cheapest  in  the  markets  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  where  we  must  find  an 
outlet  for  the  bulk  of  our  production  if  at 
all." 


OLIVES  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 


To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  say  that  the 
new  process  of  extracting  oil  from  olives 
as  described  by  Prof.  Bioletti,  in  the 
Rural  of  October  19th,  is  of  great  interest 
and  we  should  have  full  particulars  regard- 
ing it.  Where  can  it  be  obtained,  cost, 
etc.?  Probably  it  is  not  yet  made  in  this 
vicinity. 

If  I  remember  right  some  years  ago  a 
centrifugal  separator  was  tried  out  at  our 
State  university  and  it  proved  a  failure. 
If  this  new  and  improved  machine  is 
thought  to  be  a  success,  we  should  have 
good  proof  of  it  here,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  look  to  Italy  or  Spain  for  it. 

According  to  the  figures  given  there 
seems  to  be  too  small  margin  of  improve- 
ment to  make  it  worth  while  to  change 
processes,  as  it  would  mean  putting  present 
outfits  into  the  junk  pile  and  purchasing 
new. 

Regarding  the  drying  out  process  before 
crushing  I  will  say:  No  more  of  that  for 
me.  I  followed  directions  in  that  line  two 
years,  some  ten  years  ago,  and  found  it  a 
snare  and  delusion.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully the  fruit  was  spread  on  trays,  some 
would  mold  and  altogether  it  was  a  lot  of 
extra  work.  I  gave  it  up  entirely  and 
have  no  trouble  whatever  when  the  olives 
are  well  ripened  in  taking  them  from  the 
trees,  crushing  at  once,  filtering  the  second 
day,  and  eating  or  selling  the  oil  the  third 
day. 

I  also  consider  the  rejection  of  the  pits 
before  crushing  the  pulp  a  useless  as  well 
as  expensive  job.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  pulp  from  clingstone,  like  the 
Nevadillo,  and  in  ordinary  work  the  pulp 
is  fine  enough  without  crushing  all  the 
pits,  the  meat  is  very  small,  so  the  propor- 
tion of  pit  oil  to  that  of  the  pulp  would  be 
infinitesimal,  and  lastly  it  is  considered  only 
a  little  inferior  to  the  main  content.  I'm 
wondering  if  anyone  ever  had  pit  oil  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  know  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad.  A  report  from  our  State  uni- 
versity chemists  a  few  years  ago  said  it 
was  but  little  inferior  to  the  pulp  oil. 

Canning  Olives. — A  correspondent  asks 
how  to  preserve  ripe  olives  with  heat. 
Here  is  my  process  that  has  been  a  success 
for  eight  years,  worked  with  a  chermo- 
meter;  no  guessing  should  be  considered: 

In  a  suitable  sized  boiler  heat  up  to  190 
to  200  degrees  F.;  sterilize  the  tin  cans  in 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

531  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  niCH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  ttyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.    Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbura,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIFJR,  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN   GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Frulta,"  Etc. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


boiling  water;  set  the  can  on  hot  stove 
while  filling  and  immediately  solder  the 
cap  on.  Olives  put  up  in  this  manner  will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 

Glass  jars  sealed  with  a  rubber  ring,  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  at  least  for  a 
long  time.    They  may  do  for  one  year. 

B.  E.  Wood. 

St.  Helena. 

COMMENTS  BY  PROF.  BIOLETTI. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  inter- 
est the  letter  which  you  send  me  from 
Mr.  E.  E.  Wood,  commenting  on  the  new 
Acapulco  method  of  extracting  olive  oil. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  method  has  been 
introduced  into  very  few  oil  factories,  but 
it  appears  to  be  so  promising  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  established  in  Genoa  to 
manufacture  the  machinery  and  to  install 
it  in  factories.  The  company  is  known  as 
the  "Oleifici  Nazionali, "  and  can  be  com- 
municated with  at  Genoa,  Italy.  The 
centrifugal  method  of  extracting  olive  oil, 
with  which  the  university  experimented 
some  years  ago,  was  in  a  measure  success- 
ful, but  the  results  obtained  were  no  better, 
either  in,  quantity  or  quality  of  oil,  than 
those  obtained  by  the  old  method  of  press- 
ing. 

The  Acapulco  method  is  not  a  centrifugal 
method  at  all,  but  is  based  on  totally  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  if  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  by  Professor  Mingioli  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  apparatus  is  true,  it  will 
well  pay  any  factory  to  throw  all  their  old 
machinery  away  and  install  new.  I  have 
recently  seen  a  report  from  Tunis  on  this 
method,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
favorable,  but  the  criticism  is  made  alto- 
gether theoretically  and  not  based  on  any 
experience  with  the  machine. 

Predini  T.  Bioletti. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  oar  usual  stock  of  high-grade* 
trees,  to  which  we  Invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

IVtnhi'iia,  Cat. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers.-. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER, 
Office!   624   California  St.,   San  Fraaclactt.. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  ar» 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn   2. 50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.60 

Trees  and  California.  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture.  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brats   1.10* 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco. 
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ALFALFA 
LAND 


in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich 
sandy  loam  soil.  You  can  find 
none  better  for  alfalfa,  fruit, 
grapes  and  vegetables.  Little 
irrigated  farms  sold  on  very  easy 
terms.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Co-operative  Land 
&  Trust  Company 

"  Lands  That  Produce  Wealth  " 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE! 
Slmplt — Efficient — Reliable. 

Operates  on  any  low-grade  fuel.  Has 
no  batteries,  spark-plug  or  carburetor. 
Can  be  operated  by  an  Inexperienced 
person.  The  cheapest  running  engine 
on  the  market.  Manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes:  6,  7,  10,  12.  15.  20,  25 
and  40  II.  P. 

W.   \V.  TRICE, 
Tib  St..  Sun  Franclaco,  Cal. 

Machinery  designed  and  built  to  order. 
"FtEGAL"  Metallic  Packing  for  all  parts 
of  machinery  requiring  packing. 
Marks  centrifugal  "ORE"  pulverizer, 
capacity  30  to  50  tons;  40  mesh  in  24 
hours;  driven  with  10-H.P.  motor; 
weight  one  ton. 


A  Good 
Way  To 
Go 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  y 
Chicago,  etc, 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Franclaeo 

680  Market  Ht. 

Loa  Angeles 

801  So.  Spring 
Street. 


STAFFORD'S  BEST 


PAINT 

at  Wholesale  Prices  to  you.  We  cut  out 
the  agent's  profit  and  give  it  to  you.  Send 
for  prices  and  color  cards.  We  sell  en- 
gines, furniture,  carpets,  wire  fences,  etc. 

OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  3, 
16ttlc  MlHHlon  Street,  San  Franclaeo. 


The  Home  Circle. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT  No.  5. 


Water  in  the  House. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Hydropath.] 

Probably  the  greatest  handicap  to  the 
"Back  to  the  Land"  movement  is  the 
idea  in  the  minds  of  most  persons  that 
the  conveniences  of  the  city  home  or 
flat  are  lacking  in  the  country.  This 
should  not  be,  the  country  home  should 
have  every  possible  convenience  that  the 
town  house  has.  The  few  conveniences 
it  cannot  well  have  will  be  made  up  by 
advantages  which  the  town  house  or  city 
flat  never  can  enjoy.  It  is  the  housewife 
who  is  mostly  concerned  with  house 
comforts  and  labor  saving  devices,  and 
the  greatest  help  she  can  have  is  in  a 
sufficient  supply  of  running  water. 

Running  water  In  the  house,  especially 
hot  water,  means  less  work,  greater  con- 
venience, cleanliness,  and  health. 


To  get  water  in  the  house  where  it  is 
wanted  some  pressure  is  necessary.  This 
may  be  secured  in  several  ways.  If  the 
source  of  the  water  is  higher  than  the 
house  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  connect 
the  pipes  with  it  direct.  If  not,  an  air 
pressure  tank  may  be  constructed  in  the 
basement  or  under  the  ground  and  the 
water  forced  by  pumping  through  the 
pipes.  Various  kinds  of  pumps  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 


The  greatest  reason  for  having  an  air 
pressure  system  is  that  danger  from  in- 
jury to  plumbing  by  freezing  is  avoided. 
This  is  no  great  problem  in  California, 
and  an  ordinary  tank  to  supply  water  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  pump- 
ing for  this  will  be  about  the  same  as 
for  the  air  pressure  system,  but  the  cost 
of  the  outfit  will  be  less.  With  the  tank 
or  elsewhere  to  avoid  freezing  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  pipes  under  ground  or 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  wherever 
possible,  otherwise  have  them  well  packed. 
Unless  the  temperature  falls  lower  than 
it  does  in  most  of  California,  it  is  rare 
that  a  well-packed  pipe  will  be  broken 
through  freezing. 

Hot  Water. — Unless  hot  water  is  pro- 
vided only  a  portion  of  the  benefit  of  run- 
ning water  is  secured,  and  this  can  be  ob- 
tained as  easily  as  not  by  connecting  a 
boiler  with  a  kitchen  stove.  In  most  city 
houses  now  this  boiler  is  enclosed  within 
the  wall.  If  the  bathroom  is  located  be- 
hind the  stove  it  may  be  found  comfort- 
able to  have  the  boiler  in  the  bathroom, 
as  it.  will  warm  up  the  temperature 
when  a  person  wants  to  take  a  bath. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  less  loss  of 
heat  when  it  is  enclosed,  or  In  the 
kitchen  by  the  stove.  The  shorter  the 
pipes  between  boiler  and  sink,  tubs,  etc., 
the  less  waste  of  heat  and  the  better  in 
other  ways  as  a  rule. 

Plumbing  Principles. — -Two  essential 


principles  for  plumbing  are  good  mate- 
rials and  good  workmanship,  and  the 
two  go  together.  Poor  workmanship  or 
poor  material  may  mean  continually  oc- 
curring leaks  of  water,  that  will  mean 
frequent  expensive  repairs,  or  it  may 
result  in  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  which 
may  cause  a  mysterious  outbreak  of  ill- 
ness in  the  house. 

The  plumber  knows  more  of  plumbing 
materials  than  anyone  else.  He  will 
know  what  will  be  required,  will  know 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  will  know,  if 
he  is  the  right  plumber,  how  to  do  a  good 
job,  and  will  do  a  good  job  honestly.  For 
this  reason  let  the  plumber  buy  all  ma- 
terial. If  the  owner  of  the  house  tries 
to  buy  it  he  will  both  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  buying,  as  alleged  cheap  plumbing 
materials  are  nearly  all  poor  quality, 
and  the  plumber  will  not  be  as  particular 
over  the  goods  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  as  he  will  for  those  he  has  ordered 
himself.  He  will  also  feel  that  he  can 
blame  any  leaks  and  breaks  on  the  ma- 
terial and  be  more  inclined  to  do  a  poor 
job,  while  if  he  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  thing  he  will  feel  that  he  alone 
is  to  blame  for  anything  that  goes 
wrong. 

If  an  architect  or  builder  can  prepare 
specifications  for  the  plumber,  it  will  be 
a  help.  These  specifications  may  be 
taken  to  several  plumbers  to  bid  upon, 
the  plumbers  making  a  memorandum  of 
work,  materials  and  price,  or  a  plumber 
himself  can  make  the  specifications  and 
bid  upon  them.  It  is  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted methods  and  considered  dishon- 
est to  take  one  man's  bid  to  another  to 
see  If  the  price  can  be  lowered  and 
therefore  a  big  mistake  for  a  person  to 
make.  Even  if  a  "better"  price  is  se- 
cured the  successful  bidder  feels  that  the 
other  is  crooked  and  that  poor  material 
ind  slighting  workmanship  are  the 
desserts  of  the  case.  And  even  if  the 
contract  does  call  for  certain  material 
no  oue  except  a  plumber  can  tell  whether 
it  is  as  represented,  and  then  only  be- 
fore it  is  set  up.  In  other  words,  one 
has  to  rely  on  the  fairness  and  honesty 
of  the  plumber,  and  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  what  you  know  is  a  good  man 
and  then  abide  by  professional  ethics. 

Fixtures  to  Use. — Sink,  washstand  and 
bath  tub  should  be  enameled.  The  out- 
side of  the  bathtub  comes  primed  with  a 
dark  coat  of  paint.  It  is  a  good  thing 
after  all  other  plumbing  is  done  to  have 
a  finishing  coat  of  white  enamel  paint 
put  on  over  this.  The  first  washstands 
made  were  of  several  pieces  of  marble. 
Those  made  now  are  all  in  one  piece  of 
enameled  work,  and  are  much  cleaner 
and  sanitary. 

The  kitchen  sink  also  ought  to  be  en- 
ameled and  to  have  an  enameled  back.  The 
drain  board,  however,  had  better  be  of 
wood,  as  this  will  not  be  as  likely  to 
crack  dishes  that  are  put  down  too  hard 
on  it.  The  washtubs  are  made  of  several 
different  materials.  Earthenware  or  en- 
ameled iron,  are  however,  the  easiest  to 
keep  clean  and  are  fully  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper  than  the  other  kind.  Anyone 
can  make  wooden  covers  for  them,  to  be 
used  for  ironing,  or  to  place  things  when 
the  tubs  are  not  in  use.  A  method  of 
arranging  the  covers  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration. 

Most  of  the  water  closets  being  installed 
now  are  of  the  "syphon  jet"  type,  with 
a  low  down  tank.  These  are  more  san- 
itary than  the  washout  closet,  which  was 
mostly  installed  ten  years  or  so  ago  and 
the  tanks  are  much  less  likely  to  give 
(rouble  than  the  hish  tanks  which  are  of 
a  different  mechanism  and  harder  to  get 
at  when  anything  goes  wrong. 

From  the  sink,  closet  and  other  fixtures 
to  the  sewer  is  the  plumber's  problem, 
but  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  itself  is 
another  proposition.     It  is  one  of  the 


Have  you 
ever  real- 
ized how 
much  the 
beauty  and 
comfort  of 
home  de- 
pends on 
the  walls 
and  ceil- 
ings? 

THAT'S  one  of  the  big,  interesting 
subjects    discussed   in   our  booklet 
"Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses." 

You've  no  doubt  read  and  heard  of  Beaver  Board 
paneled  walls  and  ceilings. 

But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  all  the  facts,  for 
here  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  material  that  solves  prac- 
tically every  wall  and  ceiling  problem,  and  follows 
the  best  modern  ideas  on  interior  decoration. 

It  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in 
every  type  of  new  or  remodeled  building, 
it  doesn't  crack  or  deteriorate,  is  easily  put 
up,  retards  passage  of  heat,  cold  or  sound. 

It  does  away  with  unsanitary  wall-paper, 
for  you  paint  it  in  pleasing  colors;  it's 
clean,  healthful  and  beautiful. 
This  is  only  a  hint  of  its  wonder-working  possibilities. 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  read  it.    You'll  find  it  brimming 
with  interest  from  cover  to  cover,  and  full  of  helpful  illus- 
trations and  suggestions.    No  one  intending  to  build  or 
remodel  any  type  of  building  can  fail  to  be  interested. 
Write  to-day. 

Beaver  Board  is  sold  by  Builders'  Supply,  Lumber, 
Hardware  and  Paint  Dealers,  and  Decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

DEAVER  BOARD 


PURE- WOOD-FIBRE 


Wall: 


This  mark  it 
stamped  on  the 
back  of  every 
panel* 


and  Ceilings 

DC  AVER 


/(  frotittl 
you 
Look  for 
ft 


For  Sale  by  THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO 
Rialto  Bldij.,  San  Francisco. 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 

Through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Mendo- 
cino and  Humboldt  Counties. 

FORESTS  OF  REDWOOD 

MILES  OF  ROLLING  ACRES 

RICH  VALLEY  LANDS 

HOP  FIELDS  AND  FRUIT 
ORCHARDS 

All  within  easy  and  comfortable 
distance  from  San  Francisco 


Full  information  and  illustrated 
folder  on  request  to 

J.  J.  GEARY 
General  Pass.  Agent 
808  Phelan  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn  $2.00 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn   2.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.26 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop.  Myrick    1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  60 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Franclaeo. 
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SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


gn  Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
VI  Drill.      Seed  coBts  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE,  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      - '       -  OAKLAND 

Selected  Second-hand 

PIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

MISS  BARKERS'  SCHOOL 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

College  Preparatory;  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Grades;  Music;  Arts  and  Crafts;  and 
Domestic  Science.  Catalogue  upon  appli- 
cation. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlcknon,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing;  In- 
dustry In  the  world. 

SUe  of  page,  6x9%,  000  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PF3PA1D,  $3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


most  important  things  that  there  is  and 
one  that  depends  greatly  on  the  location 
of  the  house  and  surroundings.  This  will 
have  to  be  considered  later. 


Somebody '11  Call  Your  Bluff. 

Weep,  and  you're  called  a  baby; 

Laugh,  and  you're  called  a  fool; 
Yield,  and  you're  called  a  coward, 

Stand,  and  you're  called  a  mule; 
Smile,  and  they'll  call  you  silly, 

Frown,  and  they'll  call  you  gruff; 
Put  on  a  front  like  a  millionaire, 

And  somebody'll  call  your  bluff. 


'Dill  Pickles  Again. 

Last  summer  this  department  printed  a 
recipe  for  making  dill  pickles.  A  sub- 
scriber from  Renmark,  Australia,  sends 
us  the  following  as  her  way  of  making 
dill  pickles  and  recommends  it  as  being 
very  good: 

Pick  cucumbers,  let  stand  in  brine  for 
five  or  six  days.  (The  brine  should  be 
strong  enough  to  float  a  fresh  egg.)  Then 
drain  brine  off  cucumbers.  Boil  %  gallon 
of  vinegar  and  %  gallon  of  water,  with 
one  once  each  of  cloves,  dill,  alspice  and 
peppercorns.  Then  place  the  cucumbers 
between  vine  leaves  in  a  jar,  pour  the 
vinegar  mixture  over  them,  when  quite 
cold.  They  are  fit  for  use  in  a  week's  time, 
but  the  longer  they  are  kept  the  nicer  they 
get. 


Ancient  Divorce. 


Divorce  was  permitted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  forbidden  by  Christ  except  for 
unchastity.  According  to  the  best  ac- 
counts we  have,  the  first  divorce  in  Rome 
was  in  234  B.  C,  after  the  city  had  been 
in  existence  for  over  five  hundred  years. 
Divorces  were  very  rare  in  England  prior 
to  the  year  1500,  and  until  1835  divorce 
could  not  be  obtained  in  that  country 
except  by  act  of  Parliament.  There  were 
but  few  divorces  in  the  earlier  years  of 
our  country,  and  while  the  present  sit- 
uation is  far  from  encouraging  it  is  hoped 
that  the  evil  will  be  mitigated  by  the 
adoption  of  "uniform  divorce  laws,"  which 
it  is  believed  will  soon  come. 


Plantation  Philosophy. 

De  wise  man  an'  de  fool  doan  quarrel; 
but  two  fools  or  two  wise  men  kan't  get 
along  so  well. 

De  man  who  marries  a  'oman  'case  she's 
got  more  sense  den  he  has,  is  never  al- 
lowed to  lose  sight  o'  dat  fack. 

De  chile  dat  too  soon  shows  signs  o' 
smartness  doan  turn  out  ter  be  de  smart- 
est man.  De  fus  cotton  dat  opens  is 
nebber  bes'.  Eben  'mong  de  animals  'pear- 
ances  makes  a  difference;  fur  ef  de  black- 
bird had  bright  feathers  in  his  wings  we'd 
think  dat  his  song  was  much  sweeter. 

De  giggling  girl  generally  turns  out  ter 
be  de  woman  what  doan  laugh  much;  an 
lemme  tell  ye,  marriage  an'  a  lot  o'  chil- 
lun  will  take  de  chuckle  outen  de  mose' 
o'  'em. 


A  Preventive. 


"Of  course,"  said  the  surgeon  who  had 
operated  for  appendicitis,  "there  will  be  a 
scar." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  patient. 
"Leave  any  kind  of  a  mark  you  like  that 
will  prevent  some  strange  doctor  from 
coming  along  and  operating  again." — 
Washington  Star. 


Hostess:  "And  does  your  mother  allow 
you  to  have  two  peices  of  pie  when  you 
are  at  home,  Willie?"  Willie:  "No  ma'- 
am." Hostess:  "Well,  do  you  think  she 
would  like  you  to  have  two  pieces  here?" 
Willie  (confidentially):  "Oh,  she  wouldn't 
care.    This  isn't  her  pie."  . 


PLOWING  AND  PULVERIZING 


Benicla-Hancock 
S-Dlsc  Size 


FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE 


with  BENICIA 

CROSSKILL 


PULVERIZER 


makes  a  combination 
that  has  no  superior 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED 
Manulaeturcrs     BENICIA     IRON  WORKS 
Factory:   Benlcla,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 


100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  t« 
amy  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

•05  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1«51 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  4980 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  pumps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Speelal  features  to  reduce  operating 
costs  worked  out  in  the  field. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  NUrysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  18,  1912. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereali. 

WHEAT. 

Supplies  of  California  grain  are  light, 
liut  liberal  receipts  from  the  North  keep 
the  market  well  supplied.  Values  in  all 
lines  are  well  maintained,  Coast  markets 
reflecting  conditions  in  the  East. 

(California  Club   $1.50    ©1.52  % 

;Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

"Northern  Club    1.50  ©1.52% 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  ©1.60 

.Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.60 

BARLEY. 

Some  fluctuation  has  been  noted  in  the 
past  week,  owing  mainly  to  speculative 
i  operations  in  the  December  option.  Some 
spot  grain  has  been  sold  a  little  below 
quotations,  but  at  the  moment  the  mar- 
ket is  back  to  the  former  level,  with  a 
rather  firm  feeling. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .$1.55  ©1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.40  ©1.45 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

All  lines  are  a  little  firmer  this  week, 
holders  of  seed  being  less  anxious  to 
sell,  while  white  oats  for  feed  are  rather 
scarce  and  find  a  very  fair  demand. 

Red  Feed  $1-85  ©1.90 

Seed    2.00  ©2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1-60  ©1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  ©2.35 

CORN. 

The  situation  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially, Eastern  corn  being  offered  freely 
for  shipment,  but  rather  scarce  on  the 
spot,  with  little  demand.  Kaffir  corn  is 
plentiful  and  rather  easy,  while  Egyptian 
js  firmly  held. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.70  ©1.80 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1-50  ©1.55 

Egyptian    1-70  ©1.75 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  market, 
the  demand  being  very  light,  though  of- 
ferings are  pretty  steadily  held  as  quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1-45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

A  few  cranberry  beans  have  come  in 
latelv,  and  as  nothing  of  this  variety  had 
arrived  for  some  time,  the  lot  found  ready 
sale  at  a  slight  advance  over  former  fig- 
ures. Otherwise  the  market  is  quiet  and 
featureless.  The  trade  generally  has  com- 
pleted its  purchases  for  this  year,  and 
little  new  inquiry  is  expected  for  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks,  at  least.  The  larger 
handlers  accordingly  show  no  anxiety  to 
increase  their  holdings,  though  no  dispo- 
sition to  shade  prices  is  observed.  Little 
can  be  said  as  to  the  outlook  until  the 
spring  buying  begins.  The  lima  bean  situ- 
ation is  rather  uncertain  owing  to  the 
contemplated  reorganization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, though  prices  in  this  line  remain 
steady  and  nothing  new  is  likely  to  de- 
velop until  after  the  holidays. 

(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  ©3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    4.10  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ©2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  ©4.50 

Large  Whites    3.85  ©4.00 

Limas    5  60 

pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  ©3.40 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  ©4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  ©4.00 

SEEDS. 

A  little  more  inquiry  is  noted  in  some 
lines,  though  there  is  no  unusual  activ- 
ity, and  prices  show  no  quotable  change. 

Alfalfa    16    ©17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    4    ©  4MjC 

Hemp    3%©  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Considerable  export  business  is  coming 
,out  in  the  North,  but  there  is  little 


shipped  from  here,  and  the  local  trade  is 
quiet.    Values  show  no  change. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuffi. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  been  a  little  larger  for 
the  past  week,  and  seem  to  be  in  excess 
of  local  needs,  as  the  hay  does  not  move 
off  as  readily  as  last  week.  While  prices 
show  little  change,  the  situation  has  been 
eased  somewhat  by  the  recent  showers, 
which  have  done  great  benefit  throughout 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  While 
there  is  considerable  demand  for  hay  in 
the  district  south  of  San  Francisco,  the 
ample  supply  of  green  feed  has  curtailed 
the  movement  in  the  Northern  district, 
where  some  holders  are  becoming  anxious 
to  sell.  So  far,  however,  better  prices 
prevail,  or  at  least  are  asked,  in  the 
country  than  can  be  obtained  by  ship- 
ping to  this  market.  Offerings,  however, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  small  lots. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat  $18.00@20.50 

do    No.  2    16.00@18.00 

Lower  grades   10.00 @  13.00 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats   14.00@16.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley,  which  has  been  easy,  and 
was  sold  below  quotations  during  the 
week,  is  again  firm  at  the  old  basis,  fol- 
lowing the  stiffening  of  the  grain  mar- 
ket. Other  lines  are  rather  easy,  but  find 
a  very  fair  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00@26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    39.50@40.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   29.00@30.00 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    35.00@37.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.00@31.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00 ©39.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  a  little  higher,  though  the 
market  is  still  in  poor  shape,  with  large 
supplies  and  little  demand.  Southern 
vegetables  show  a  rather  wide  range  in 
prices,  and  are  subject  to  constant  fluc- 
tuations, owing  to  varying  arrivals  and 
quality.  Tomatoes  have  been  coming  in 
very  freely,  including  considerable  poor 
stock,  and  prices  have  dropped  sharply, 
while  Southern  cucumbers  are  higher. 
String  beans  are  higher,  first-class  stock 
being  scarce,  but  peas  are  a  little  easier. 
Summer  squash  and  eggplant  are  in  lim- 
ited supply  and  find  ready  sale  at  fairly 
high  prices.  Celery  is  also  a  little  higher. 
Quite  a  lot  of  rhubarb  is  now  coming  in 
from  nearby  points  and  has  dropped 
somewhat  in  price  in  the  last  few  days, 
though  still  bringing  more  than  South- 
ern stock.  Mushrooms  are  more  plentiful 
and  lower,  though  prices  are  still  fairly 
high. 
Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   50@  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   40@  75c 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  per  box    1.25©  J. 50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50©  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   3@  7c 

String  Beans,  lb   7©  12M> 

Summer  Squash,  Southern,  bx    1.00©  1.25 

Eggplant,  lb   5©  7c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   6©  7c 

Celery,  crate    90c@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   3@  8c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   25 @  40c 

Sprouts,  lb   2©  3c 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  still  dragging  as  for  some 
time  past,  with  little  demand  and  heavy 
offerings.  Supplies  of  Salinas  stock  are 
not  excessive,  but  prices  are  held  down 
by  the  pressure  to  sell  river  goods. 

River  Whites,  ctl   30©  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.15©  1.30 

Oregon,  ctl   80©  85c 

Sweet  Potatoes    1.80©  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Prices  remain  about  as  before,  but  the 


market  is  in  much  better  shape  and  some 
advance  is  expected.  Eastern  arrivals 
have  been  lighter,  and  the  burdensome 
supplies  of  last  week  have  been  about 
cleaned  up.  Dressed  turkeys  are  again 
coming  in  rather  freely,  and  prices  are 
low  for  both  live  and  dressed  stock,  the 
latter  finding  only  a  moderate  demand  this 
week. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    @17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   14    ©15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    ©10  c 

Young  Roosters    17    ©18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  20  c 

do    young   20  c 

do  dressed    20    ©23  c 

BUTTER. 

Fresh  butter  is  now  coming  in  rather 
freely,  and  with  most  dealers  well  sup- 
plied the  market  is  weak,  with  %c  decline 
in  extras.  Lower  grades  show  no  quota- 
ble change. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...34y2  34Vj  88%  33%  33V.  33% 
Prime 

Firsts  .  .82  32  ?2  32  32  32 
Firsts  ....31      31     31      31     31  31 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market,  though  lower  than 
last  week  for  extras,  showed  a  little  more 
strength  the  first  of  the  week,  owing 
partly  to  a  renewal  of  shipping  business 
and  partly  to  a  temporary  drop  in  arriv- 
als. The  tendency  is  still  downward, 
however,  and  storage  stock  is  still  pressed 
for  sale  at  less  than  cost 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  36     34     32     33     34%  33 

St^  1  cctcd 

Pullets...  30     30     28     29     30  30 
CHEESE. 

Monterey  cbeese  is  rather  scarce  and 
firmly  held  at  an  advance,  but  other  de- 
scriptions have  taken  a  sudden  drop.  New 
stock  is  now  in  good  supply,  and  with 
large  offerings  of  storage  goods  the  mar- 
ket shows  little  strength. 

Fany  California  Flats,  per  lb  14M>c 

Firsts   14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  19    ©20  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Only  a  few  small  lots  of  strawberries 
have  arrived  recently,  and  as  these  were 
of  poor  quality  the  prices  are  not  worth 
quoting.  Cranberries  are  in  good  de- 
mand and  steady  at  the  old  quotations. 
Offerings  of  grapes  are  limited,  and  the 
few  coming  in  find  a  fair  demand  at  the 
old  prices.  The  apple  market  is  in  about 
the  scame  shape  as  for  some  time  past, 
and  while  local  buying  appears  a  little 
more  active,  there  is  no  appreciable  re- 
duction in  the  accumulations.  Prices  con- 
tinue low,  and  even  of  the  more  desira- 
ble varieties  there  is  little  that  will  bring 
over  $1  per  box. 

Strawberries,  chest    Nominal 

Cranberries,  bbl  12.50@13.50 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35©  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nells   1.00@  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c@  1.00 

Grapes,  per  crate   75c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    1.00@  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  situation  in  general 
shows  little  change,  as  holiday  buying  is 
over  and  packers  are  concentrating  their 
attention  on  deliveries.  There  is  little 
buying  of  some  varieties  in  the  country, 
but  current  needs  are  pretty  well  filled. 
There  is  a  fairly  strong  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket, however,  except  on  evaporated  apples, 
which  are  lower,  and  the  spring  buying 
movement  is  likely  to  bring  out  a  general 
advance.  Figs  and  apricots  are  especially 
scarce  and  firm,  and  the  larger  sizes  of 
prunes,  which  are  getting  closely  cleaned 
up,  are  bringing  a  premium.  Raisins  also 
are  very  firmly  held,  with  V_>c  advance  on 
Thompsons.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"Seasonable  weather  has  stimulated  con- 
suming demand  for  spot  goods  in  all  va- 
rieties, but  the  market  is  far  from  active. 
Business  is  on  a  Jobbing  basis,  no  specu- 
lative interest  being  manifested.  Future 
shipments  from  California  are  not  freely 
offered  and  are  firmly  held,  but  at  present 


few  orders  are  going  from  here  to  the 
Coast.  Large-size  California  prunes  are 
the  strongest  as  well  as  the  most  active 
of  Coast  commodities,  and  with  short  sup- 
plies to  start  with  and  steadily  diminish- 
ing stocks  in  first  hands,  the  upward 
trend  of  prices  which  set  in  some  time 
since  is  becoming  more  pronounced.  A 
little  more  demand  is  reported  for  spot 
peaches  in  jobbing  quantities,  but  nothing 
is  doing,  aparently,  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast.  The  market  here,  while  on  a  low 
basis,  comparatively  has  a  steady  under- 
tone, while  a  stronger  feeling  is  develop- 
ing on  the  Coast.  A  steady  quiet  job- 
bing business  is  being  done  in  spot  apri- 
cots, and  with  Coast  supplies  reported  in 
very  small  compass  higher  prices  are 
looked  for  when  the  spring  season  opens, 
if  not  sooner. 

California  seeded  raisins,  while  in  mod- 
erate request  for  the  season,  are  not  being 
urged,  and  in  some  instances  up  to  6%c 
is  asked  for  fancy  in  16-ounce  cartons. 
Buyers  who  are  in  the  market  are  dis- 
posed to  be  selective  in  their  purchases 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
this  season's  crop,  In  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  smallness  of  the  berries,  caused 
by  weakening  of  the  vines  by  the  freeze 
of  1911  and  the  lack  of  adequate  rains 
last  spring." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4%@  5  c 

Apricots    9    ©10  c 

Figs:  White    4%>c 

Black    3  "c 

Calimyrna    4    ©5  c 

Prunes:  4-slze  basis   3    ©  3%c 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-40s.) 

Peaches   4%@  4%c 

Pears    4    ©7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox   2Y*@  2%c 

Thompson's  Seedless   4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    ©  3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  fruit  auctions  during  the 
past  week  show  the  influence  of  the  holi- 
day season  in  higher  prices  for  oranges 
and  lemons.  While  the  prices  have  not 
been  as  high  as  last  year  at  this  time, 
yet  good  fruit,  especially  lemons,  have 
brought  satisfactory  returns.  After  this 
week  there  will  doubtless  be  the  after- 
holiday  quiet,  and  California  shippers  are 
now  sending  fewer  cars  East  in  anticipa- 
tion of  lower  prices. 

On  Monday,  Dec.  16th,  at  the  New  York 
auction,  oranges  averaged  from  $1.55  up 
to  $3.20  per  box,  and  lemons  brought  $4.35 
up  to  $5.50.  At  Philadelphia  the  same 
day  lemons  averaged  $4.50.  At  Cleveland 
oranges  averaged  $1.65  up  to  $3.20,  and 
lemons  $3.20  to  $4.15.  Other  auction 
points  were  about  the  same  as  the  above, 
with  good  demand  shown  for  fruit. 

Shipments  from  California  so  far  this 
season  have  been  heavier  from  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  than  last  year,  lighter  from 
the  Porterville  section,  and  heavier  than 
last  year  from  Oroville. 

Reports  from  Riverside  state  that  heavy 
winds  have  caused  considerable  damage 
to  oranges  in  that  section  the  past  week. 
Considerable  frost  fighting  has  been  done 
in  southern  sections  the  past  two  weeks. 

Some  extra  fancy  navel  oranges  are 
still  held  at  top  prices  at  San  Francisco, 
but  everything  else  in  the  orange  line  is 
lower,  following  a  decline  at  shipping 
points.  The  demand  has  picked  up  ma- 
terially, though  business  is  mainly  on  the 
smaller  sizes,  which  show  a  little  more 
firmness  than  a  few  days  ago.  Tangerines 
also  are  lower,  and  grapefruit  has  de- 
clined, owing  to  increased  arrivals  of  new 
crop  goods.  Lemons  are  firm  at  an  ad- 
vance. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels:  Fancy   $  4.00©  4.50 

Common  to  Choice   1.00©  3.00 

Tangerines    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00©  2.75 

Lemons:  Fancy    4.00©  5.00 

Choice   3.00©  4.00 

Standard    2.00©  3.00 

Limes    4.00©  4.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  quieting  down,  with 
l he  holiday  movement  about  at  an  end. 
Supplies  are  scarce,  however,  and  any- 
thing available  in  first  hands  would  bring 
first  prices.  Almonds  are  closely  cleaned 
up  in  the  country,  and  present  quotations 
represent  prices  in  the  trade. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils  16  @16VjC 

I  X  L   15    ©16  c 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra  14y2@15  c 

Drakes    12y2c 

Languedoc    11  %c 

Hardshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop — 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16V2c 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  @15V>c 

No.  2    ioy2c 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

Values  stand  as  before,  but  there  is  no 
very  strong  demand  locally,  and  a  good 
many  small  lots  are  offered  in  the  coun- 
try. The  local  market  is  well  supplied 
for  current  requirements. 

Comb,  white   12y2@14V2c 

Amber  10    @12  c 

Dark    9    @10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    @  9  c 

Amber   6    @  6y2c 

Off  Grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Supplies  are  ample,  as  the  local  de- 
mand is  limited  and  there  is  little  in- 
quiry for  shipment. 

Light   29    <g>30  c 

Dark   25    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  continues  very  active, 
and  the  California  crop  is  rapidly  clean- 
ing up.  Choice  grades  are  scarce  and 
show  a  tendency  to  firmness,  offers  of  20c 
being  reported  in  Oregon.  Trading,  how- 
ever, has  been  mostly  on  lower  grades. 

1912  crop   10    @18  c 

WOOL. 

Prices  are  almost  entirely  nominal,  most 
of  the  fall  clip  being   out   of  growers' 
hands.    The  market  is  quiet,  with  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6  @10  c 
Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

A  good  deal  of  business  has  been  done 
here  of  late,  and  for  good  sound  stock  of 
desirable  types  prices  have  been  well  up 
to  quotations,  the  demand  being  especially 
strong  for  all  weights  of  draft  stock. 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  ordinary 
stock  coming  in,  which  finds  some  sale, 
but  brings  rather  poor  prices.  Little  busi- 
ness is  expected  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  a  strong  market  is  anticipated  later 
in  the  season. 


The  new  C.  L.  B.  Gas  Tractors, 
with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  is  in  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  in  is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  The  new  C.  L.  B. 
perfected,  all-steel  Gas  Tractor  is 
backed  by  a  year's  guarantee.  A 
home  company — a  California  prod- 
uct. Sold  strictly  on  the  approval 
basis. 

Watch  for  the  new  C.  L.  B.  70  H.P. 
"TRACK"  Engine — Something  bet- 
ter, more  surface,  more  power,  more 
serviceable,  less  upkeep.  Absolutely 
all  steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted 
on  springs.  A  complete  self-laying 
track  engine,  built  entirely  in  the, 
C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 


C.  L.  BEST 
GAS  TRACTION 
CO. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Local  Agents  Wanted. 


Heavy   drafters,  1700  lbs.  and 

over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs  $180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  |200@250 

900  lbs   75@125 

1100  lbs   175@200 

1000  lbs   125@17S 

Live  Stock. 

A  feeling  of  easiness  is  noted  in  the 
local  market  for  dressed  meat,  the  de- 
mand being  rather  below  expectations,  al- 
though live  stock  values  are  well  main- 
tained. Good  beef  stock  is  especially 
strong.  A  lot  recently  sold  for  this  mar- 
ket at  Vina  ranch  averaged  $86.25  per 
head,  said  to  be  the  best  price  ever  re- 
ceived in  that  vicinity. 


Calves:  Light  

Medium   

Heavy   

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy. 

150  to  250  lbs  

100  to  150  lbs  


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%@11  c 

Cows    ioy2@n  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8y2@  9  c 

Ewes    8    @  8y2c 

Spring  Lambs   11  @liy>c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

A  general  decline  of  y>c  per  pound  is 
noted.  The  market  shows  no  great  weak- 
ness, but  the  decline  is  attributed  mostly 
to  the  long-haired  winter  hides  now  com- 
ing in. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14%c 

Medium    14  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  13  @14  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  13  @14  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12y,c 

Kip    15    <?Z)16  c 

Veal   19    @20  c 

Calf    19    @20  c 

Drv — 

Dry  Hides    23%@24M.»c 

Dry  Bulls    19 %c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24y2@25y2c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29V2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29%c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40®  60c 
Lambs   35  @  70c 


6y2@ 

7  c 

6  @ 

6y4c 

5%@ 

6  c 

5  @ 

5y>c 

2  @ 

4  c 

7  c 

6%c 

5  @ 

6  c 

6%c 

7  c 

6%c 

4Vi@ 

4%c 

3V2@ 

3%c 

5%@ 

6  c 

EXCLUSION  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
ORANGE  FRUIT  FLY. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
formation that  a  dangerous  fruit  fly 
known  as  Trypeta  ludens,  which  attacks 
oranges,  mangoes,  peaches,  guavas,  plums, 
sweet  limes,  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, is  widely  distributed  in  Mexico 
and  may  be  introduced  at  any  time  in- 
to the  United  States. 

The  State  of  California  has  established 
a  quarantine  prohibiting  the  entry  into 
the  State  of  the  products  mentioned  from 
Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  and 
has  provided  for  the  confiscation  and  de- 
struction of  such  fruits  wherever  found 
in  California.  Mexican  fruits,  particu- 
larly oranges,  are,  however,  now  coming 
into  the  United  States  in  quantities  from 
Mexico,  through  various  gulf  ports,  and 
being  widely  distributed.  Furthermore, 
the  investigation  of  this  insect  by  Ex- 
perts of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  others  has  fully  established  the  dan- 
ger of  the  importation  and  establishment 
of  this  fruit  fly  in  citrus  districts  bor- 
dering the  gulf  from  whence  it  could 
easily  be  carried  to  other  States. 

Under  Section  7  of  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Act  of  August  20,  1912,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  restrict- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  importation  from 


Mexico  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  men- 
tioned and  others  that  may  carry  the  in- 
sect. 

In  compliance  with  the  Act,  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washin  ton,  D.  C,  at 
ten  o'clock  on  January  1913,  in  order 
that  all  persons  inter:  d  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  quaran- 
tine on  certain  fruits  coming  from  Mex- 
ico into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  Try- 
peta ludens. 


WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
SOILS. 


write  to  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
burg  Falls,  Vermont,  one  of  the 
will  be  sent  without  charge. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  Bureau 
of  Soils,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  Professor  Milton  Whitney,  Chief  of 
Bureau,  made  181,114  square  miles  or 
115,912,960  acres  of  solid  surveys  in  the 
country  or  a  total  area  50%  larger  than 
the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
combined. 

The  work  was  distributed  in  twenty  - 
eight  states.  31,304  square  miles  were 
surveyed  in  detail,  and  149,810  square 
miles  were  made  on  a  reconnaissance 
scale.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Soils  was  or- 
ganized about  ten  years  ago,  622,595 
square  miles  of  detailed  and  reconnais- 
sance soil  surveys  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau,  making  a  total  of  29%  of  the  soils 
of  the  country,  which  have  been  classified 
and  mapped. 

Co-operation  work  between  the  Bureau, 
and  the  States  was  performed  during  the 
year  in  seventeen  states. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Morse's  Rose  Book,  just  off  the  press, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  floral  literature. 
Tn  It  is  contained  the  very  latest  infor- 
mation as  to  planting,  growing,  pruning, 
soil,  watering,  diseases,  and  varieties.  If 
you  are  a  grower  of  roses,  the  firm  of  C. 
C.  Morse  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will  send 
you  a  copy  free  for  the  asking. 


Lots  of  orders  are  coming  in  daily  for 
those  strawberry  plants.  Have  you  sent 
in  your  request  yet?  If  not,  do  so  at 
once,  as  the  time  set  in  our  offer  has 
nearly  expired  and  will  not  be  extended. 


As  a  suggestion  just  before  Christmas, 
why  not  send  us  $3  for  a  copy  of  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits"  and  have  it  sent  to  some 
good  friend  of  yours?  Books  are  mailed 
out  of  our  office  the  day  the  order  is  re- 
ceived. 


The  new  illustrated  price-list  of  the 
Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  is  well  worth 
study  by  intending  planters.  This  60- 
page  book  covers  fruits,  vines,  ornamental 
and  flower  plants,  giving  short  descrip- 
tion of  each  with  prices  in  small  and 
large  quantities.  If  you  want  a  copy 
send  your  request  to  the  Francher  Creek 
Nurseries  at  Fresno,  Cal. 


KEEPING  A  HORSE. 

To  the  man  who  owns  horses.  "Keeping 
a  horse"  means  more  than  feeding  and 
watering  and  driving  it— it  means  look- 
ing after  vitality  and  health  and  strength 
of  his  horse — it  means  keeping  a  sound 
horse  sound,  and  if  possible  restoring  a 
diseased  one  to  usefulness  and  value. 

Knowing  how  to  do  this  without  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  for  expert  advice  is 
an  Important  thing,  and  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  call  attention  to  a  little  book  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  of  Enos- 
burg  Falls,  Vermont,  the  makers  of  Kend- 
all's Spavin  Cure.  The  book  is  called  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases" 
— it  describes  symptoms,  diseases,  and 
treatment  of  various  horse  troubles,  such 
as  splints,  ringbone,  spavin,  lameness, 
cuts,  sprains,  etc.,  the  common  annoyances 
of  the  stable. 

In  any  serious  trouble  the  wise  horse- 
owner  will,  of  course,  call  in  an  experi- 
enced veterinary:  but  there  are  many 
minor  accidents  that  disable  a  horse  for 
weeks  if  proper  attention  is  not  given  at 
once.  Knowing  what  to  do  immediately 
will  often  save  long  tedious  waiting  for 
a  horse  to  get  over  a  cut  or  sprain. 

The  book  is  given  free  to  anyone  who 
asks,  by  the  druggists  who  sell  Kendall's 
spavin  cure.    Or  if  anyone  chooses  to 


ARE 


YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  HOME, 
RANCH  OR  ORCHARD? 
GET  IT 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  MOtTKT  DIABLO 
COUNTRY. 


Just  Back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills. 
That's  the  Country  Worth  While 


Settle  the  Home  Question 
NOW. 


What  Will  3  Years  Do? 
DON'T  WAIT 
Until  the  Oakland  and  Antioch  railway  Is 
running  regular  trains. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until  the  country  is  pretty  well  subdivided 
and  sold. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until   values   double,    treble,   or   go  even 
higher. 

DON'T  WAIT 
Until  we  have  five  times  as  many  people 
living  in  the  valley. 


DON'T  WAIT 
3  years  and  then  say  you  are  sorry  you 
did  not  buy  3  years  AGO. 


SETTLE  YOUR  HOME  LAND  QUESTION 
NOW. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  LIBERAL: 
You  can  buy  $1,000  worth  of  any  of  ouir 
lands  by  paying  only 
$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  MONTHLY. 
These  payments  include  principal,  inter-- 
est  and  taxes. 


You  get  Immediate  possession  of  the 
land. 


Our  valley  is  small  and  the  Oakland  and 
Antioch  Electric  railway  does  not  go 

EVERYWHERE. 
Make  your  selection  now  and  save 
money.  We  have  a  beautiful  valley;  cli- 
matic conditions  are  ideal,  healthful  be- 
yond a  question.  You  can  grow  anything 
grown  in  California,  and 


YOU    ARE    ONLY    1    HOUR'S    RIDE  BY 
ELECTRIC  TRAIN  FROM  A  MILLION 
PEOPLE. 


LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY:  KEEP  YOUR 
POSITION  IN  THE  CITY — THAT'S 
THE  WAY  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 


CALL  AT  OUR  OFFICE,  OR  WRITE  JTaMR 

CIRCULARS. 
Office  open  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  &a£~ 
urday  evenings. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  differeat 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  In  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  In  nae  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  crowing  In- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x0  V4>  600  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  $3  THE 

corr. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Pull  Out  Every  Stump 

This  Year 


Write  For 


Write  For 
My  Great 

Book  and 

Low  Prices 

Now 


Make  this  your  banner  profit  year  !     Farm  all  your  land.      Pull  out  the  stumps — plant 

|        on  virgin  soil  and  reap  the  reward  of  increased  land  value  and  big  crops  that  you  ■won' t  get 
rj        if  you  let  the  stumps  standi 

—~  Get  my  new  free  book  at  once,  explaining  all  the  facts  and  figures  about  the  Hercules  All- 

Stfel  Triple  Power  Stump  fuller — the  machine  that  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  big 
money  with  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  you  can  easily  make  $100.00  profit  for  every  81.00  invested  in  the  Hercules  ma- 
chine, not  only  the  first  year,  but  for  years  and  vears  to  come. 

HERCULES 

All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 


With  a  Hercules,  yon  turn  your  loafer  stump  land  into  money  land 
and  harvest  money  crops.    The  work  is  easy,  quick,  safe  and  sure. 
The  Hercules  pulls  out  the  roots  and  alt— no  grubbing  or  plowing 
into  snags. 

s  Pulls  An  Acre  of  Stumps  A  Day 

me  send  you  my  free  book  that  shows  what  other  progres- 
ve  farmers  have  done  and  are  doing.    Kead  where  they  pull 
the  biggest  stumps  in  five  minutes,  clearing  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.   See  the  actual  photographic  illustrations 
\      of  scenes  from  manv  states.    Head  about  Hercules. 


v  Let  n 
X  siv 


v. 


°j.  4l      *  C  A.  *    sound  like 
*  K  Hercules  ar 

4>  *<j       "k^Sfc.   X  Puller  wit 


Construction 


The  Hercules  is  the  one  all-steel  triple  power 
^     stump  puller  made.     It  will  pull  any  stump, 
green  tree  or  hedge   without  straining  or 
Dreaking.   It  is  00%  lighter,  and  400%  stronger 
than  any  "semi-steel"  or  cast  iron  puller 
made.    Don't  be  fooled  on  names  that 
genuine     steel.     Get  a 
and  be  sure.    It's  the  only 
th  double  safety  ratchets — 
...  self-anchoring  and  stump-an- 
f.      ^  .  choring  features  and  is  built  low 


My  3-Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 
breaks,  any  time  within  three  years,  Whether  the  Fault  Is  Yours  or  the 
Machine's,  I  will  absolutely  replace  any  such  part  free  of  all  cost  to  you. 
There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guarantee  whatever.     Any  casting  will  be 
replaced  promptly,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident  or  through 
any  flaw  in  workmanship  or  material. 

My  New  Low  Prices  Beat  All 

To  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  special  price  offer 
this  year  that  is  bound  to  gain  the  attention  and  get  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  orders  from  fanners  everywhere.  I  want  you  to  get  in  on  this  bargain 
at  once.   The  limited  number  of  these  machines  won't  last  lung  at  the  price 
I  am  making.  If  you  write  me  at  once  on  the  coupon 
below  or  on  a  postal  I  will  reserve  one  of  these  ma- 
chines until  I  hear  from  you  whether  or  not  you 
are  going  to  buy.     Understand,  your  request  for  my 
book  Is  not  an  order.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  book  to 
you  at  once,  so  that  you  can  read  tbe  remarkable  facts 
about  the  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  and  how  tt  does  such  splendid  work,  making 
big  profits  for  owners  everywhere. 


to  the  ground. 


-it 


Mail  Coupon 

or  a  postal  right  now  before  yon  forget,  or  take 
down  the  name  and  address  and  write  as  soon  as 
you  get  a  minute's  time.  Address  me  personally. 


ft 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

\^     812  Twenty-First  St.,  Centervllle,  Iowa 


L 


""tot 


^Si- 


notice:— Grand  Prize  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  used  on  HERCULES  PULLER  S. 

It  Is  this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that  being  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  at  that  will  enable  Uncle  Sam  to  complete 
won    first    prlae   at   St.    Louis    Exposition     Pnunmn   on   the   renl   Important    ixirk   of    the  canal  a  whole  year  before  expected. 


Fuller — not  a  icreen  strand,  bine  strand, 
white  strand  or  red  strand — but  a 

IvOW  strand — don't  forget  that — and  don't 

proving  twice  as  good  aa  next  beat  eable.  building  the  canal.  And  experts  say  this  And  It  Im  the  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that  iet  any  unscrupulous  person  or  company 
It  Is  this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that  Is    Yellow  strand  rope  Is  one  of  the  big  helps    Is  used  exclusively  on  the  Hercules  Stump       confuse  you. 
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Forty-second  Year. 


Beginning  of  the  Planting  Season. 

[BY  OUR  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR] 

The  fruit-planting  season  is  upon  us  again,  and  a  large  amount  of 
land  will  go  from  range  or  grain  to  fruit  and  vines.  To  get  a  de- 
tailed idea  for  our  readers  of  the  general  tendencies  in  planting,  we 
have  seen  several  of  our  leading  nurserymen  on  the  way  that  orders 
in  general  were  going,  and  besides  have  seen  many  County  Commis- 
sioners to  find  how  local  plantings  were  going.  The  general  develop- 
ment is  about  as  follows. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  in  big  demand,  and  when  spring  is 
over  very  little  stock  of  any  kind  is  expected  to  be  left  over.  Free- 
stone peaches  and  apples  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
most  kinds  of  grapes,  especially  wine  varieties. 

Prunes. — The  prune  prices  that  last  year  caused  a  good  demand  for 
prune  trees  have  with  the  strengthening  of  the  market  this  fall  made 


should  be,  as  the  demand  for  Drakes  as  the  old  reliable  leaves  it  a 
bad  second. 

Peaches. — As  we  have  before  stated,  peaches  this  year  usually  mean 
clings,  though  some  freestones  have  been  sold.  Tuscans  are  well  ahead 
of  Phillips  nearly  all  over,  with  Orange  a  bad  third.  There  are  heavy 
sales  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  with  a  good  demand  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Santa  Clara  valleys,  and  in  southern  California  and  Arizona. 
Since  freestones  can  be  sold  three  ways  and  clings  but  one,  since  the 
best  variety  of  any  fruit  to  plant  is  generally  what  others  are  neglect- 
ing, and  since  the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  if  it  wins  out,  will  put 
freestones  on  a  firm  and  safe  foundation  at  profitable  prices,  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  another  thought  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  planting  out  Muirs  and  Lovells.  The  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion looks  as  if  it  would  win  out,  and  we  all  know  what  co-operative 
marketing  did  for  almonds,  walnuts  and  citrus  fruits. 

Apples. — Poor  apple  prices  have  discouraged  planting  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.    There  are  quite  a  number  going  out  in  the  mountain 


• 

Young  Peach  Orchard  Near  Winton,  Merced  County. 


the  demand  for  prune  trees  continue,  so  that  plantings  of  this  fruit 
will  be  greater  than  for  other  kinds,  provided  the  stock  can  be  se- 
cured. The  greatest  demand  is  in  the  coast  counties,  especially  San 
Benito  and  Santa  Clara.  The  north  of  the  bay  counties,  that  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  south  of  Fresno  county,  and  portions  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  are  also  to  plant  many  prunes. 

The  one  snag  is  that  the  st^ck  is  not  available.  Everybody  wants 
Myrobolan  roots,  and  these  have  not  been  supplied  from  Europe,  and 
many  would-be  growers  will  have  to  grow  something  besides  fruit,  or 
be  satisfied  with  another  variety.  Naturally  the  French  prune  is  the 
standby,  but  Imperials  are  being  planted  wherever  they  do  well,  and 
some  Sugars  are  going  in. 

Apricots. — Apricots  and  almonds  are  next  in  the  running.  The 
Blenheim  on  apricot  root  is  going  in  largely  in  the  coast  counties 
from  Monterey  north,  also  on  the  peach  root.  In  the  south  the  Royal 
is  almost  the  whole  thing,  with  some  demand  for  the  Royal  in  the- 
north  also.  In  the  San  Joaquin  the  Tilton  retains  its  popularity,  al- 
though in  Stanislaus  county  it  is  in  temporary  eclipse  by  the  Royal, 
owing  to  poor  crop. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Association  has  cleared  the  sky  for  the  al- 
mond, and  apparently  the  planting  of  this  is  going  to  keep  up  until 
further  orders.  There  are  only  five  varieties  left  in  the  running,  the 
three  Hatch  varieties,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  IXL,  the  latter 
being  the  weakest  of  the  three,  although  much  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  locality  as  far  as  popularity  is  concerned.  Drake's  Seedling 
and  Texas  Prolific  are  planted  for  heavy,  consistent  bearing  and  pol- 
linizing  powers.    Apparently  the  latter  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 


districts  of  southern  California,  and  a  few  in  mountain  districts  else- 
where.   Gravensteins  continue  to  be  popular  in  Sonoma  county. 

Pears. — The  heaviest  sales  of  pears  are  in  southern  California  and 
the  coast  counties — Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  especially.  Blight  has 
discouraged  planting  in  the  big  valley  to  a  very  great  extent.  Bart- 
letts  are  naturally  the  main  variety,  although  in  shipping  districts 
there  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  late  varieties. 

Walnuts,  Olives,  Figs. — -As  has  been  the  case  for  several  years,  olives 
and  walnuts  will  be  sold  out  easily,  and  more  could  be  sold  if  they 
were  more  plentiful.  The  walnuts  all  have  to  be  grafted  stock  and 
are  being  sold  almost  all  over,  from  Siskiyou  south.  Mission  and 
Manzanillo-  continue  to  be  the  main  olive  varieties,  as  this  question 
seems  to  be  settled. 

Figs  are  popular  and  unsettled  as  to  variety.  One  of  the  biggest 
nurserymen,  for  instance,  who  is  specializing  on  no  one  variety,  states 
that,  barring  one  big  order  for  Smyrnas,  he  would  sell  as  many  or 
more  White  Adriatics  and  Missions  as  the  first  named.  A  portion  of 
the  Missions,  however,  seem  to  be  planted  with  the  thought  that  they 
can  be  grafted  over  to  Smyrnas  if  the  markets  and  Smyrna  practices 
seem  to  justify  so  doing.  As  Smyrna  roots  are  not  especially  sturdy, 
the  pi'actice,  or  the  grafting  on  Mission  roots  in  the  first  place,  looks 
justifiable. 

Wine  grapes  and  Tokays  are  going  out  instead  of  in.  Muscats  are 
also  very  slow  in  moving.  On  the  other  hand,  Thompson's  Seedless 
is  deservedly  in  fair  demand  in  the  raisin  district.  Some  late  table 
grapes  are  also  being  planted. 

(Continued  on  Page  658.) 
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CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fi- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Dec.  24,  1912: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

32 

15.89 

15.13 

54 

34 

Red  Bluff  

00 

8.26 

9. 03 

58 

30 

Sacramento  

00 

2.85 

6.32 

56 

32 

San  Francisco  .. 

00 

4.83 

7.25 

58 

42 

San  Jose  

00 

1.62 

5.45 

60 

26 

00 

1.30 

3.09 

58 

32 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

3.03 

60 

16 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

1.07 

5.09 

72 

32 

Los  Angeles  

00 

.94 

4.39 

82 

44 

San  Diego  

00 

1.71 

2.64 

78 

40 

The  Week. 


Well!  We  come  again  to  the  closing  of  ;i  half- 
year  volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  which 
is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  journal.  Per- 
haps you  will  say,  "Hold  on  there;  that  is  just 
what  you  told  us  last  June."  True  it  is.  The 
claim  was  true  last  June  and  it  is  true  again 
now,  for  the  last  volume  was  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  minimum  of  our  contract  with  you,  25 
per  cent  greater  than  the  normal  delivery  of  the 
last  decade,  and  greater  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors, as  we  claimed  last  June,  and  we  are  grati- 
fied that  your  memory  is  so  good  for  figures. 
This  being  true,  we  give  you  some  more  to  remem- 
ber. This  volume  of  680  pages  is  more  than  50 
pages  greater  than  the  greatest  hitherto — in  fact, 
the  greatest  ever.  And  we  wish  you  to  remember 
that  very  clearly  now,  because  you  will  probably 
have  to  forget  it  soon — the  next  volume  promises 
to  reduce  the  present  one  to  the  commonplace, 
and  no  one  cares  to  remember  that.  One  thing, 
however,  you  will  not  need  to  forget,  and  that  is : 
quality  matches  quantity  in  these  expandings  of 
our  publication.  Testimony  is  ample  that  we  have 
stirred  you  up  with  great  agricultural  propositions 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  we  enjoy  great 
things  when  we  are  sure  that  they  are  true.  And 
we  like  great  things  which  are  true  and  stimulat- 
ing so  long  as  we  can  constantly  environ  them 
with  little  hings  which  are  helpful  toward  attain- 
ing the  great — little,  practical  things  which  help 
all  to  do  common  work  successfully  while  we  are 
able  at  the  same  time  to  teach  that  common  work 
is  not  wearisome  if  one  can  see  the  great  ideas 
which  vivify  it  and  the  great  achievements  which 
are  attainable  through  it.  The  so-called  "agri- 
cultural literature"  of  the  day  manifests  an  in- 
flammation of  great  things  which  are  not  true. 
The  public  is  being  excited  by  dreams  about  farm- 
ing which  have  no  respect  for  the  teachings  of 
experience,  economics  and  common  sense.  We  re- 
fuse to  indulge  in  them :  they  are  highways  to 
chagrin-  and  disappointment.  To  have  great 
thoughts  based  upon  doing  little  things  in  a  great 


way:  to  reach  great  attainments  by  doing  com- 
mon work  aright,  skillfully  and  economically;  to 
pass  to  greater  things,  step  by  step,  by  mastering 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  and  the  reasons 
why  they  are  best — this  comes  pretty  near  to  be- 
ing our  idea  of  valuable  service  in  an  agricul- 
tural journal.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  quality, 
and  we  are  always  after  it.  This  is  the  best  we 
have  for  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  and  a  New  Year's 
resolution. 

Quality  in  Farming. 

Speaking  about  quality  in  this  way  reminds  us 
that  there  are  other  phases  of  it.  Take  the  mat- 
ters of  superb  personal  beauty  and  of  great  per- 
sonal wealth — they  are  so  common  in  our  Cali- 
fornia farming  population  that  they  hardly  "ex- 
cite comment,"  as  the  reporters  are  wont  to  say. 
In  the  effete  East  it  seems  to  be  different,  and 
whenever  a  Venus-like  or  Juno-esque  person  con- 
fesses agriculture  they  telegraph  it  all  over  the 
world.  For  instance,  we  were  excited  on  Friday 
of  last  week  by  a  dispatch  announcing  that  the 
"perfect  woman"  at  Cornell  University,  among 
400  imperfects,  presumably,  is  Elsie  She  el,  who 
is  taking  a  course  in  horticulture  so  that  she  may 
grow  vegetables  on  her  father's  farm  on  Long 
Island.  According  to  Dr.  Esther  Parker,  Univer- 
sity medical  examiner  of  women,  Miss  Scheel  is 
the  strongest  of  all  of  the  400  or  more  women  at 
Cornell,  and  in  her  physical  make-up  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  defect.  Dr.  Parker  gives  these  tokens: 
"Age,  24;  weight,  171  pounds;  height,  5  feet  7 
inches;  normal  chest,  34.6  inches;  waist,  30.3 
inches;  hips,  40.4  inches."  Not  knowing  much 
about  it.  we  have  to  take  these  dimensions  as 
being  best  of  400  Eastern  girls;  how  they  would 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  bunch  of  Californians  is, 
of  course,  undetermined.  But  Cornell  seems  also 
to  have  struck  a  lead  on  another  line  of  quality, 
for  it  is  telegraphed  from  Philadelphia  that,  fol- 
lowing their  marriage  last  summer,  John  B.  Mul- 
ford  and  Miss  Amy  Cramp,  daughter  of  the  great 
shipbuilder,  have  gone  to  Cornell  University  where 
they  both  are  taking  a  course  in  agriculture.  The 
Philadelphia  reporter  says:  "This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  instance  where  persons  of  wealth  have 
entered  the  university  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
learning  to  farm."  This  is,  of  course,  an  ill 
founded  belief.  There  are  agricultural  colleges  all 
over  the  country  where  such  pupils  may  be  found. 
They  often  work  well  and  learn  much  of  value  to 
them,  but  young  people  grown  on  farms  naturally 
have  much  advantage  and  build  better,  for  they 
have  a  better  foundation  to  build  upon.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  country  young  people  may  think  more 
seriously  of  the  opportunity  which  the  State  offers 
them  when  they  know  that  youth  from  other  lines 
of  life  are  eager  for  advancement  in  the  farming 
way. 

The  Quality  of  Patriotism. 

Did  you  get  the  impression  that  David  Lubin 
was  not  hammering  away  at  this!  idea  of  fair 
finance  for  farmers  simply  to  have  something  to 
keep  him  awake  nights?  Did  it  occur  to  you  that 
he  was  not  trying  to  get  farmers'  independence 
from  the  banking  and  trading  interests  merely  so 
that  the  farmers  could  have  a  better  time  ?  If  not, 
go  straight  back  and  sit  down  over  pages  562  and 
563  of  our  issue  of  December  7,  until  you  find  out 
what  it  is  all  about.  What  was  it  that  ate  up 
old  Rome?  Why  was  it  that  progressives  of  over 
two  thousand  years  ago,  like  Tiberius  Graccus, 
could  not  get  the  old  Roman  republic  in  shape  to 
live  ?  We  are  not  going  to  answer  these  questions : 
Mr.  Lubin  answered  them,  and  he  showed  also 
that  farmers,  by  co-operation  for  their  own  up- 
building, can  save  themselves  from  unfair  exac- 
tions. Is  that  the  end?   No.  that  is  the  beginning: 


because  when  they  are  in  shape  to  protect  them 
selves  they  will  be  the  force  which  will  save'  all 
others} — save  the  Republic,  in  fact.  There,  then, 
you  have  it.  The  republics  of  classic  times  had 
no  farmers  with  intelligence  and  force  enough  to 
savq  themselves,  and  old  Rome  slid  down  an  eco- 
nomic toboggan  to  national  death.  Have  the  farm- 
ers of  the  twentieth  century  intelligence  and  force 
enough  to  protect  themselves  and  save  this  Repub- 
lic? They  surely  have :  but  will  they  do  it  ?  That 
is  the  question.  Now,  connect  up  with  Mr.  Lubin  \ 
recent  writing,  as  published  in  our  issues  of  De- 
cember 7  and  14,  a  few  later  sentences  in  a  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Myron  T.  Herrick,  the  eco- 
nomic diplomat  who  prepared  the  report  which 
set  President  Taft  to  going  after  the  Governors 
as  we  noted  at  the  time.  Mr.  Herrick  thinks  so 
highly  of  Mr.  Lubin 's  letter  that  he  has  had  copies 
of  it  sent  out  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
journals  of  the  country,  and  from  our  copy  we 
select  these  sentences : 

"The  letter  of  President  Taft  and  your  report 
*!  *  ~J  will  set  in  motion  a  current  in  political 
history  which  shall  at  last  render  popular  gov- 
ernment stable.  We  know  that  republics  were, 
but  that  they  faded  away  and  perished.  Why.' 
Because  the  coalesced  progressive  forces  of  the 
cities  devoured  the  uncoalesced  conservative 
forces  of  the  country.  And  do  we  not  know 
that  if  we  are  to  conserve  the  Republic  we  must 
conserve  the  conservator  of  the  Republic,  the 
farmer?" 

There  you  are,  then.  It  is  not  alone  that  by 
co-operation  you  can  get  what  you  ought  to  have 
for  raisins,  prunes  or  oranges :  not  alone  that  you 
get  money  at  four  per  cent  or  less.  Oh,  no:  that 
is  not  the  end :  that  is  incidental — but  if  you  do 
that  you  will  save  the  Republic!    Go  to  it! 

Californians  Coming  Back. 

They  always  do  it  when  they  can.  for  no  dis- 
tant joys  can  make  them  forget  the  eharms  of 
California  life  and  California  enterprise,  lint  they 
do  not  always  return  in  such  a  spectacular  way 
as  is  contemplated  by  a  homeward  flight  which  is 
now  being  discussed  in  Chicago  journals.  It  is 
announced  that  members  of  the  California  Society 
of  Illinois  have  decided  to  charter  a  steamer  which 
shall  be  the  first  vessel  through  the  Panama  Canal 
following  the  war-wssels  which  will  make  up  the 
inauguration  pageant.  The  California  Society  of 
New  York  has  been  invited  to  co-operate  with 
the  Illinois  organization  in  carrying  out  its  plan. 
Congressman-elect  William  Kettner  of  California 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  President  and 
the  War  Department  permission  to  allow  the  Cali- 
fornians' chartered  steamer  to  be  the  first  to  pass 
through  the  canal  after  the  war-vessels.  It  is  a 
grand  scheme,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  allowed  to 
go  through.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  throw 
such  a  demonstration  of  the  old  Californian  "s  joy 
in  his  State  in  the  world's  eye. 


Open-Air  Christmas  Celebrations. 

Christianity  has  come  into  the  open  as  the 
world's  great  civilizing  force  during  the  last  dec- 
ade as  never  before  in  history.  It  is  fitting  that 
Christmas  celebrations  should  assume  a  breadth 
and  popular  character  not  hitherto  attained. 
Christmas  festivities  should  be  divorced  from 
their  association  with  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  charity  on  the  other:  they  should  be 
thrust  into  the  very  center  of  the  doings  of  all  the 
people,  officially  and  grandly.  New  York  leads 
toward  this  end  this  year  by  the  erection  of  a 
huge  Christmas  tree  which  will  be  an  outdoor 
novelty  during  the  holiday  season.  The  tree  is 
so  big  that  it  took  a  four-horse  steel  girder  truck- 
to  haul  it  to  Madison  Square.    It  is  sixty  feet 
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high,  18  inches  in  diameter  and  its  lower  branches 
have  a  wide  sweep.  A  great  choral  festival  about 
the  tree,  with  many  nationalities  participating,  is 
planned  for  Christmas  eve.  The  chimes  of  ehurches 
all  over  the  city  and  Long  Island  are  to  be  ring- 
ing for  20  minutes  at  5  oclock  that  evening,  as  a 
signal  for  the  lighting  of  the  tree  with  1200  vari- 
colored electric  bulbs.  The  announcement  is  made 
that  "it  is  hoped  by  those  who  have  worked  up 
this  outdoor  tree  idea  that  so  many  cities  will 
eventually  adopt  it  that  it  will  become  a  nation- 
wide custom."  We  hope  so,  too,  and  California 
has  obvious  advantages  in  making  such  a  celebra- 
tion not  only  grand  but  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a  grand 
undertaking,  at  a  central  point  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, might  secure  participation  and  representa- 
tion from  the  whole  coast  line.  In  this  connection 
and  showing  the  possibility  of  greater  things,  is 
the  fact  that  the  steamer  Governor,  which  sailed 
from  Seattle  on  December  20,  is  reported  to  have 
been  loaded  with  people  coming  to  spend  Christ- 
mas in  California.  The  decks  and  hold  were  full 
of  the  munitions  of  Santa  Claus.  Ten  tons  of 
Christmas  trees,  four  tons  of  berry-laden  English 
holly  branches,  and  a  ton  of  mistletoe  were  car- 
ried on  deck.  Much  of  the  holly  was  cut  from 
the  great  trees  set  out  as  tiny  plants  in  Victoria 
gardens  by  early  settlers  from  England.  There 
is  no  duty  on  Christmas  greens,  and  we  are  quite 
content  to  keep  our  trees  growing  so  long  as  our 
northern  neighbors  have  set*  poich  greenery  to 
spare.  California  is  destine  I  To* be  the  winter 
home  and  playground  for  host^pf  prosperous  peo- 
ple who  arc  subjugating  the  farther  North,  and 
great  Christmas  doings  in  this  State  should  each 
year  receive  wider  attention. 


Paddy  and  His  Pig. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  neighbors  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  who  live  in  Oakland  are  making 
a  mistake  by  rebelling  against  the  popular  fun 
over  Paddy  and  his  Pig.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pig  is  the  foundation  of  an  industry  in  California 
which  has  a  great  future  because  never  adequately 
developed.  No  one  seriously  arraigns  the  pig 
nor  cherishes  any  heart  of  scorn  for  Patrick  for 
loving  the  pig  and  recognizing  him  as  the  basis 
of  family  comfort  and  prosperity.  And  yet  the 
Irish  residents  of  Oakland  are  inclined  to  pro- 
test and  thereby,  it  seems  to  us,  take  up  a  tilt 
against  windmills.  We  respect  their  feelings,  of 
course,  when  they  proclaim  under  the  authority 
of  the  Irish-American  League  that  "year  after 
year  is  being  flung  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  people 
of  this  community  by  certain  individual  business 
men  and  corporations  by  their  persistence  in  as- 
sociating the  'Pig'  with  the  Irish  character  and 
all  things  Irish  in  their  shop  displays  of  holiday 
novelties  for  St.  Patrick's  clay.  These  insolent 
displays  are  not  only  a  direct  insult  to  the  Irish 
in  general,  but  they  also  are  a  shock  to  the  re- 
fined feelings  of  all  other  people.  We  therefore 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  organization  of 
Irish-Americans,  of  every  Irish-American  home, 
and  of  every  individual  claiming  Irish  birth  or 
blood,  not  only  in  this  community  alone,  but  on 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  to  join  heart  and  hand 
in  this  very  laudable  movement  and  let  your 
watchword  be:  'The  St.  Patrick's  day  pig  must 
go.'  " 

Of  course,  if  our  Irish  friends  really  feel  that 
way  about  it,  it  should  be  stopped,  and  we  doubt 
not  the  merchants,  who  are  proverbially  sensitive 
about  offending  people,  will  cut  out  the  pig  with- 
out further  notice.  But  still  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  a  regret  that  the  Irish  feel  ag- 
grieved by  a  play  upon  this  ancient  and  honor- 
able association  of  man  and  beast.    Paddy  and 


his  Pig  have  warmed  the  world's  heart  for  gen- 
erations with  innocent  fun,  and  we  apprehend 
that  many  will  view  this  protest  as  an  indication 
that  Americanization  is  robbing  the  Irishman  of 
his  rich  heritance  of  humor  and  he  is  becoming 
grouchy  and  sour  like  other  men.  Finally:  per- 
haps the  pig  quite  as  seriously  objects  to  the  old 
association,  and  his  feelings  should  certainly  be 
respected,  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  pig  is  really 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  hopes  and  opportu- 
nities of  California. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Querists  must  submit  full  names  and  addresses. 


Growing  Turkish  Tobacco. 

To  the  Editor :  I  saw  in  one  of  your  recent 
numbers  some  one's  account  of  raising  Turkish 
tobacco.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  such 
tobacco  could  be  grown  on  sandy  loam  bottom- 
land if  irrigation  starts  too  rank  a  growth?  Is 
there  a  market  for  it,  and  what  is  generally  the 
market  price?  Where  could  seed  be  obtained,  and 
is  such  tobacco  handled  differently  from  other 
kinds?  I  would  like  to  get  all  possible  informa- 
tion I  can  about  this  crop.  I  have  raised  and 
cured  tobacco  before  and  should  like  to  try  this 
kind. — J.  T.,  Cressy. 

There  was  on  page  642  of  last  week's  Rural 
Press  an  item  which  had  a  cataclysmic  attitude 
toward  this  new  "industry,"  viz:  that  the  buy- 
ers propose  to  pay  30  cents  per  pound  instead  of 
75  cents  as  they  were  expected  to.  This  knocks 
all  the  anticipated  joy  out  of  this  corner  which 
the  growers  thought  they  had  on  the  tobacco 
world  because  of  their  ability  to  produce  a  very 
high-grade,  special  quality  cigar  and  cigarette  to- 
bacco. Why  the  price  has  been  reduced  60  per 
cent  is  a  question  to  speculate  upon.  Is  it  because 
the  so-called  Tobacco  Trust,  which  has  encour- 
aged these  experiments  and  taken  part  in  them, 
desires  to  squeeze  the  growers,  or  because  the 
way  the  product  has  been  handled  it  is  only  cheap 
stuff?  We  cannot  answer  that.  It  is  a  fact  that 
former  disappointments  with  tobacco — and  they 
have  been  many  and  sore — have  been  due  to  lack 
of  proper  curing,  although  everything  possible  has 
been  done  to  make  a  good  curing  under  our  un- 
favorable conditions.  To  answer  your  specific 
questions :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
market  price  for  California  tobacco;  you  can  get 
seed  of  California  seedsmen;  curing  all  kinds  of 
tobacco  here  is  different  from  curing  under  other 
climatic  conditions,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory 
information  on  the  subject. 

Darkening  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  anything  that  will  make  olives  keep  their 
black  color  when  put  into  lye?  I  have  a  quantity 
of  olives  and  have  put  my  first  picking  of  ripe 
olives  in  lye,  and  a  large  part  of  them  turn  green, 
the  black  leaving  the  fruit.  My  formula  is  one 
pound  of  lye  to  five  gallons  of  water.  Have  you 
any  better  formula?— H.  G.,  Concord. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  20, 1912, 
there  is  an  outline  of  experiments  in  darkening 
olives  by  Professor  Bioletti,  of  the  University,  in 
which  he  shows  that  by  exposing  the  olives  to 
the  light  and  air,  either  during  the  salting  or 
immediately  after,  ripe  olives  may  be  given  a  uni- 
formly black  color.  Also,  fruit  which  was  less 
ripe  and  which  showed  red  and  green  patches 
after  processing  with  lye,  became  an  almost  uni- 
form dark  brown  color.  To  do  this,  the  olives 
are  removed  from  the  brine  and  exposed  to  light 
and  air  freely  for  one  or  two  days. 

Your  lye  was  stronger  than  necessary.  With 
ripe  olives  it  is  desirable  to  use  salt  and  lye  to- 
g(  ther  to  prevent  softening,  and  the  common  pre- 
scription is  two  ounces  of  potash  lye  and  four 


ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water  aft* 
'bitterness  is  largely  removed  by  using  one  or  two 
treatments  with  two  ounces  of  lye  to  the  gallon 
without  the  salt.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  off  the 
solution,  rinse  well,  and  put  on  fresh  solution  sev- 
eral times  during  the  process  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  your  paper  if  any  harm  to  vegetable 
growing  to  dig  sufficient  of  wood  ashes  in  for 
mellowing  heavy  soil?  My  tomato  plants  grew 
splendidly  this  year,  but  the  fruits  were  all  rough 
and  wrinkled.  I  gave  them  plenty  of  horse  and 
poultry  manure  at  planting  and  plenty  of  wood 
ashes  and  falling  leaves  of  cypress  later.  Please 
state  why  they  grow  so  ugly  and  what  is  the  best 
variety  for  home  gardens. — H.  O..  San  Carlo's. 

Wood  ashes  do  not  mellow  a  heavy  soil.  The 
effect  of  the  potash  is  to  overcome  the  granular 
structure  and  increase  compactness.  Coal  ashes, 
because  they  are  coarser  in  particles  and  devoid 
of  potash,  do  promote  mellowness,  and  are  valuable 
mechanically  on  a  heavy  soil  although  they  do 
not  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  plant  food. 

You  are  overfeeding  your  tomato  plants,  prob- 
ably. The  chances  are  that  you  had  poor  seed. 
There  is  no  best  tomato,  because  you  ought  to  grow 
early  and  late  kinds :  there  is  also  some  difference" 
in  the  behavior  of  varieties  in  different  places. 
Consult  catalogues  of  California  seedsmen  and  se- 
lect several  varieties  of  modern  type,  see  which 
will  serve  you  best,  and  concentrate  on  the  best 
under  your  conditions. 

Cornice  Pears. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  give  opinion 
on  advisability  of  planting  commercial  orchard 
to  Cornice  pears  instead  of  Bartletts,  and  why? 
What  is  their  behavior  as  to  bearing?  Do  they 
require  any  different  treatment  than  Bartletts? 
What  roots?  Do  they  need  other  varieties  for 
pollinizing,  if  so  what  and  how  planted? — Sub- 
scriber, Colfax. 

We  do  not  advise  Cornice  instead  of  Bartletts  ex- 
cept for  those  who  have  tested  out  the  Cornice  to 
their  production  and  selling.  Though  satisfactory 
m  some  places,  it  makes  no  such  wide  record  of 
success  as  the  Bartlett  and  should  be  planted  only 
(ni  the  basis  of  experience  with  it.  So  far  as  we 
knoAv,  its  propagation  and  culture  are  the  same 
as  other  pears.  It  takes  to  the  quince  all  right 
if  you  want  dwarf  trees.  We  have  no  record  of 
its  pollination  tastes,  but  as  the  Bartlett  in  Cali- 
fornia defies  its  Eastern  reputation  for  self-ster- 
ility, it  is  likely  that  Cornice  may  also  take  care  of 
itself,  for  it  is  not  handicapped  by  such  condemna- 
tion, so  far  as  we  know. 

Wind-Blown  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  publication  can  you  men- 
tion as  dealing  particularly  with  pruning  and 
grafting  citrus  trees — especially  citrus  trees  five 
vears  old  that  have  been  badlv  blown  out  of  shape? 
— W.  C,  Denver,  Colo. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  publications  concern- 
ing the  particular  problem  which  you  mention :  it 
is  not  very  common  in  California.  The  fullest 
account  of  citrus  details  is  given  in  our  book  on 
"California  Fruits,"  but  that  does  not  speak  par- 
ticularly of  trees  that  have  been  blown  out  of 
shape.  Such  trees  must  be  trued  up  by  pruning 
into  the  wind;  that  is,  cutting  to  outside  buds  on 
the  windward  side  and  to  inside  buds  on  the  lee 
side ;  also  reducing  the  weight  by  pruning  away 
branches  which  have  been  blown  too  far  to  the 
leeward.  Sometimes  trees  can  be  straightened  by 
moving  part  of  the  soil  and  pulling  into  the  wind 
and  bracing  there  by  a  good  prop  on  the  leeward 
side,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  practicable  if  the 
trees  have  attained  too  much  size. 
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Fuel  Factors  for  Frost. 


[By  Ouit  Associate  Editor.] 

In  a  previous  article  upon  Factors  for  Frost 
Fighting,  the  writer  discussed  some  methods  for 
approximating  the  danger  of  frost.  The  follow- 
ing is  designed  to  treat  of  certain  features  con- 
nected with  the  actual  heating  up  of  a  grove 
when  the  frost  does  come.  This  matter  is  already 
fairly  well  understood,  and  this  can  only  be  a 
short  review  of  the  situation,  together  with  a 
rather  detailed  discussion  of  some  points  often 
more  or  less  disregarded. 

Size  of  the  Trees. — An  immense  amount  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  trees  when  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  heating  necessary.  With  a 
given*  fall  of  temperature,  practically  twice  as 
much  heat  has  to  be  applied  to  a  young  grove 
set  out,  say,  only  a  year  or  so,  as  to  a  grove  of 
large  trees  which  cover  a  good  portion  of  the 
ground  and  extend  quite  a  way  into  the  air. 

This  is  largely  because  old  trees  are  more  re- 
sistant to  cold  than  small  or  young  trees.  Like- 
wise it  is  due  to  the  large  trees  keeping  the  heat 
from  going  off  into  space.  Just  as  a  lath  cover 
or  cloth  will  keep  up  the  temperature  quite  a 
little,  so  do  trees  keep  up  the  temperature  when, 
heavily  leafed,  they  cover  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ground  and  also  prevent  radiation  from  be- 
tween the  rows  more  or  less.  Possibly,  also,  by 
reaching  up  into  warmer  stratas  of  air  they  help 
some:  for  at  ten  feet  above  the  ground  at  a  time 
of  killing  frosts,  it  is  often  5  to  10°  warmer  than 
below.  Why  smudging  is  less  necessary  with 
large  trees  does  not  especially  matter,  but  large 
trees  need  less  heating  than  small  ones. 

Heat  of  Fuel.— The  heat  of  the  fuel  is  the  all- 
important  thing,  and  several  things  should  be 
understood  concerning  it.  There  is  enough  heat 
in  a  gallon  of  crude  oil  or  of  distillate,  provided 
all  is  burned,  to  heat  more  than  18.000  pounds  of 
water  1°F.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  oil 
burns  slowly  or  rapidly:  that  is  the  Greatest  pos- 
sible heat  to  be  obtained.  Practically  speaking, 
it  is  generally  figured  that  about  12%  gallons  of 
smudge  oil  (distillate,  not  crude  oil)  needs  to  be 
burned  to  keep  the  temperature  of  an  acre  of 
grove  up  5CF.  for  one  hour. 

Now  it  will  be  clear  that  if  the  oil  that  is  burn- 
ing is  burning  slowly,  less  will  be  burned  per 
hour,  and  less  heat  sent  out  than  if  it  were  burn- 
ing rapidly.  Therefore,  if  a  dealer  bases  the  mer- 
its of  his  burner  mainly  on  the  length  of  time  it 
will  burn,  he  is  sidestepping  the  real  issue,  though 
long  burning  may  be  desirable,  according  to  the 
method  of  operation.  This  point  is  not  to  be 
dropped  vet. 

Clean  Burning. — A  very  important  point  as  to 
the  amount  of  fuel  actually  used  and  heat  emit- 
ted is  how  clean  the  fuel  burns.  The  18.000  fuel 
units  are  for  complete  combustion,  and  it  is  rare 
that  anything  like  complete  combustion  occurs.  A 
distillate  will  burn  more  thoroughly  than  crude 
oil,  as  well  as  having  a  greater  heating  possibil- 
ity, too.  One  orchard  heater  will  give  greater 
combustion  than  another,  and  so  on.  In  the  ordi- 
nary burning,  about  25%  more  of  the  total  heat- 
ing capacity  of  the  fuel  is  lost. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  is  shown  in  the  soot  emit- 
ted and  in  the  odor  of  half-burned  oil.  Oils  or 
pots  that  give  out  much  soot  are  far  from  being 
as  effective  as  those  giving  out  little ;  those  giv- 
ing a  strong  odor  are  less  effective  than  those 
giving  little. 

The  Time  Factor. — And  a  very  important  factor 
regarding  the  heat  emitted  at  a  certain  time  is 
the  length  of  time  a  burner  has  been  burning. 
Newly  lighted,  the  oil  burns  rapidly;  toward  the 
end  of  its  action  it  burns  slowly,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  material  in  fresh 
oil  burns  more  rapidlv  than  that  in  long-burned 
oil.  Crude  oil  or  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  several 
constituent  oils,  some  of  which  burn  better  than 
others.  Those  that  burn  quickest  are  vaporized 
most  readily  by  the  heat,  and  after  the  oil  gets 
heated  up,  these  go  out  into  the  flame  and  are 
consumed,  leaving  the  heavier  slower-burning  oils 
to  the  last. 

In  the  second  place,  the  longer  an  oil  burns  in 
an  ordinary  burner,  the  more  soot  chokes  it  up, 


the  less  area  there  is  to  keep  going;  therefore,  the 
less  fuel  burned. 

Lastly,  a  very  important  feature,  the  farther 
down  the  oil  gets  in  an  ordinary  burner,  the 
smaller  the  burner  gets,  so  the  less  area  is  burn- 
ing. A  five-gallon  oil-can  used  as  a  burner  is 
the  same  shape  all  the  way  down,  and  this  factor 
would  not  count,  but  the  usual  orchard  heater 
is  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  nat- 
urally gives  less  burning  area  down  there.  This 
shape  is  desirable,  as  it  makes  storing  during  the 
summer  more  convenient,  but  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  frost  fighting. 

Slower  Burning  Illustrated. — An  accurate  rec- 
ord of  the  rate  of  burning  at  different  times  was 
made  by  P.  J.  O'Gara,  pathologist  and  special 
meteorological  observer  of  the  U.  S.  "Weather  Bu- 
reau station  at  Medford,  Oregon,  with  a  new  one- 
gallon  Bolton  orchard  heater  without  soot  ar- 
rester. This  burned  4  hours  and  13  minutes,  118 
ounces  of  oil  being  consumed  and  little  soot  being 
left.    The  weight  of  the  heater  was  14  ounces. 

The  greatest  burning  was  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  lighting,  when  6V2 
ounces  of  oil  was  consumed  during  each  ten- 
minute  period.  The  burning  rate  gradually  and 
quite  uniformly  decreased  until  only  3  ounces  was 
consumed  from  23  to  13  minutes  before  the  burn- 
ing ceased,  and  2V>  ounces  in  the  ten  minutes  fol- 
lowing. Omitting  the  last  three  minutes  in  which 
the  fire  was  dying,  the  average  rate  of  consump- 
tion of  oil  in  the  last  hour  was  a  fraction  less 
than  3V4  ounces  per  minute,  practically  half  of 
that  burning  when  the  heater  got  well  started. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  a  distillate,  not  a  crude  oil. 

Size  of  Heater. — The  size  of  the  heater  is  a  very 
important  factor  for  the  rate  of  burning.  A  one- 
gallon  Bolton  heater  without  soot-arrester  burned 
4  hours  and  7  minutes  with  slop  distillate,  and  3 
hours  and  45  minutes  with  crude  oil.  The  two 
gallons  in  a  two-gallon  heater  burned  in  still  less 
time,  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  in  1  hour  and  43V2 
minutes  for  slop  distillate,  and  1  hour  521/>  min- 
utes for  crude  oil.  Other  types  of  heaters  gave 
similar  results  according  to  the  area  of  burning 
exposed.  Whenever  there  is  some  device  for  reg- 
ulating the  area  of  burning,  this  rule  does  not 
hold  good. 

As  it  is  better  to  have  lots  of  small  fires  than 
a  few  large  ones,  and  as  the  small  ones  will  burn 
as  long  as  the  large  ones,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
heaters  of  moderate  size,  those  that  will  hold  about 
five  quarts,  say,  when  full,  or  a  gallon  under  usual 
conditions. 

Soot  Arresters  and  Residues. — A  very  import  - 
ant matter  considering  the  money  spent  for  fuel, 
the  rate  of  burning  and  the  soot  emitted,  is  the 
problem  of  residues  and  soot  formation.  The 
slop  distillate  in  the  one-gallon  heater  left  1.20 
per  cent  of  soot  and  residue  when  all  was  burned, 
not  including  soot  sent  off  into  the  air,  which 
naturally  could  not,  be  weighed.  Of  the  crude 
oil  12.25  per  cent  was  not  burned,  also  aside 
from  soot  sent  off,  which  naturally  was  not  much 
greater  than  from  the  better  burning  oil.  This 
crude  oil  was  hard  asphaltum  which  cooled  hard 
like  a  rock  and  is  objectionable  for  the  weight 
and  trouble  it  makes  in  handling  and  for  the  great 
lessening  of  the  capacity  of  the  heater. 

The  two-gallon  burner,  by  the  way,  gave  less 
residue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuel  used 
than  the  one-gallon  heater.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  greater  rate  of  burning. 

A  very  radical  difference  in  residues  and  the 
rate  of  burning  comes  from  the  use  of  soot  arrest- 
ers. The  one-gallon  heater  with  the  soot  arrester, 
for  instance,  burned  6  hours  and  57  minutes  with 
the  slop  distillate  without  going  out.  When  it 
did  die  out  there  was  19.9%  of  waste,  or  residue, 
indicating  that  the  rate  of  burning  and  there- 
fore the  heat  given  off  at  any  time  was  only  half 
as  great  as  without  the  arrester.  If  the  matter 
had  stopped  at  this  point  it  would  mean  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  unused  fuel.  When  the  fire 
did  die,  however,  the  arrester  was  removed  and 
the  residue  lighted.  It  burned  then  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  leaving  only  2.5%  residue. 

The  waste  with  the  crude  oil  and  arrester  is  ex- 
cessive, residue  of  34.4%  being  left,  which  resi- 
due would  not  burn  after  the  arrester  was  re- 


moved. The  crude  oil  with  the  arrester  burned 
4  hours  and  50  minutes.  The  longer  burning  with 
the  arrester  is  due  mainly  to  the  soot  that  hangs 
down  into  the  flame,  diminishing  the  supply  of 
air  and  the  burning  area. 

This  shows  clearly  that  soot  arresters  retard 
burning  greatly  and  unless  the  arrester  is  ulti- 
mately removed  make  a  greater  waste  than  heat- 
ers without  arresters. 

Values  and  Soot.— The  benefits  of  keeping  back 
the  soot  are  another  question.  It  is  also  another 
question  as  to  what  price  the  grower  can  afford 
to  pay  for  distillate  rather  than  crude  oil,  con- 
sidering the  greater  east  and  convenience  of 
handling  of  the  former,  the  much  less  soot,  the 
greater  combustion  and  the  greater  heat  liberated 
by  burning  distillate  instead  of  crude  oil. 

Aside  even  from  the  soot  question  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  the  distillate  is  a  more  economical 
fuel  than  crude  oil.  Freight  rates  tend  to  alter 
this  in  our  citrus  districts  and  the  price  of  both 
oils  is  less,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  cleaning  of 
the  fruit  for  shipment  after  soot  is  very  bad  goes 
far  toward  any  greater  price  for  a  cleaner  fuel. 

Summary. — The  above  points  that  have  been 
developed  indicate  some  rules  of  action  in  orchard 
heating.  Probably  the  greatest  factor  considered 
is  the  lessening  effect  of  the  heaters  according  to 
the  time  they  have  been  burning.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  effect  lessens  one-half  toward  the 
end  of  the  burning  period,  that  this  is  due  to  the 
reduced  value  of  the  late  burning  oil,  the  accum- 
ulations of  soot,  which  cut  down  the  burning  area, 
and  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  heaters  toward 
the  bottom. 

This  is  the  reascft  why  a  grower  will  complain 
that  he  cannot  ep.up  the  temperature  just  be- 
fore sunrise,  ,  Hen  he  needs  it  the  most.  To 
keep  up  the  tcfeiK'.yture  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is 
necessary  to  hallij^fenty  of  heaters  in  reserve,  not 
to  be  lighted  at  four  a.m.  so  that  they  will  still 
be  burning  at  daybreak,  but  to  be  lighted  half  an 
hour  or  so  before  daybreak  when  they  will  give 
out  plenty  heat  and  to  make  up  for  the  decreas- 
ing effectiveness  of  the  heaters  that  are  playing 
out. 

Plenty  soot  at  sunrise  is  desirable  as  a  smudge, 
however  undesirable  it  may  be  in  other  ways, 
though  naturally  the  need  for  it  depends  essen- 
tially upon  the  condition  in  which  the  fruit  has 
been  left  from  the  night's  ordeal.  Soot  as  un- 
burned  matter  means  waste,  there  is  quite  sure  to 
be  an  overproduction  anyhow  and  an  oil  with 
little  soot  for  efficiency  and  for  its  less  injurious 
effect  on  the  fruit  is  to  be  desired  to  an  oil  that 
gives  out  much  soot. 

It  has  been  seen  that  soot  arresters  mean  slow 
burning  and  considerable  waste,  that  small  heat- 
ers, of  about  five  quarts,  which  is  possibly  the  best 
size  to  use,  burn  about  as  long  as  larger  heaters. 
By  noting  the  time  the  alarm  goes  off.  the  general 
tendency  of  the  mercury,  knowing  the  time  un- 
til sunrise  and  the  time  that  burning  is  required, 
a  grower  should  be  able  to  approximate  the  num- 
ber of  heaters  to  use  and  the  way  to  burn  them. 


RULES  FOR  PRUNE  PLANTING. 


[By  E.  N.  Richmond  of  San  Jose  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention.] 

At  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  just  held  at 
Fresno,  E.  N.  Richmond  of  San  Jose  gave  a  very 
comprehensive  and  authorative  paper  upon  prune 
culture.  From  that  the  following  pertinent  point- 
ers upon  the  planting  of  prunes  will  be  given, 
applying  very  largely  to  other  deciduous  fruits 
also. 

Location. — To  one  contemplating  the  planting 
of  a  prune  orchard  the  first  consideration  must  be 
given  to  locality.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  has 
been  thoroughly  exploited  on  prune  producing, 
the  matter  of  judgment  and  fact  must  prevail  in 
your  selection  of  the  district  of  the  State  in  which 
you  are  going  to  plant.  (There  is  generally  a 
near  sized  riot  when  prune  growers  start  talking 
districts  and  no  wonder  Mr.  Richmond  dropped 
the  matter  here.) 

Soil. — The  second  consideration  is  soil.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  planted  to  prunes  in  this 
State  today  that  are  not  adapted  to  this  variety 
of  fruit  and  should  have  been  planted  to  some 
other  variety  of  fruit  or  to  vines.  The  prune  tree 
requires  a  deep  rich  sandy  or  loam  soil  and  from 
that  to  a  heavy  soil,  well  drained. 
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Root.- — The  third  consideration  is  the  root  upon 
which  your  tree  is  budded.  In  my  estimation  the 
nryrobolan  is  by  far  the  most  successful  root  to 
plant  for  prunes  for  the  following  reasons :  First, 
it  is  the  hardiest  and  is  long  lived;  second,  its 
roots  naturally  seek  moisture,  giving  you  a  deep 
rooted  tree ;  third,  it  will  stand  more  moisture 
and  is  not  subject  to  soursap  to  anywhere  near 
the  same  degree  as  the  peach  or  almond ;  fourth, 
the  fruit  produced  from  the  tree  on  myrobolan 
root  is  firmer  and  will  show  a  less  shrinkage  in 
drying  than  either  of  the  other  roots,  thereby 
making  a  heavier  fruit  on  grade  than  the  fruit 
produced  on  trees  budded  to  other  roots. 

If  your  soil  is  of  a  light  character,  then  either 
peach  or  almond  roots  are  better  adapted,  but 
for  genuine  prune  soil,  the  myrobolan  is  the  root 
to  select.  Of  the  other  two  rods  generally  used 
for  prune  the  almond  is  preferable  to  the  peach. 
Trees  budded  to  the  almond  ro.  t  are  good  pro- 
ducers and  much  longer  lived  than  trees  budded 
to  the  peach  root. 

Planting  Systems. — The  question  of  Lhe  square 
or  triangle  system  is  largelv  a  matter  of  choice. 
On  the  triangular  system  a  few  more  trees  can  be 
planted  to  the  acre.  Do  not  plant  your  trees  too 
close  together.  Plant  anywhere  from  22  to  27  or 
28  feet  apart.  The  further  apart  you  plant  the 
better  opportunity  are  you  going  to  give  the  trees 
to  develop  into  large  thrifty  trees — they  have 
more  air,  sun  and  room  to  develop. 

Preparation. — Prior  to  planting,  plow  your  soil 
and  plow  deep.  Plowing  in  the  orchard  business 
does  not  mean  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  means  getting  down  from  8  to  11 
inches.  This  can  be  done  with  a  disc  plow  and 
good  stock.  Use  a  subsoil  and  put  in  down  deep 
along  the  rows  in  which  you  are  going  to  plant 
your  trees,  so  as  to  break  the  under  crust  and  give 
the  young  roots  of  the  trees  an  opportunity  of 
easy  growth. 

During  the  past  few  years  dynamite  has  been 
used  in  the  starting  of  a  new  orchard  with  ex- 
cellent results,  by  blowing  up  the  hole  in  which 
you  are  going  to  place  a  young  tree.  You  loosen 
all  of  the  soil  and  give  the  root  every  available 
advantage  of  growth. 

Planting  for  the  most  satisfactory  results  should 
be  done  either  during  the  latter  part  of  December 
or  through  January  or  February. 

Stock. — The  selection  of  nursery  stock  is  a  very 
important  factor  toward  success.  Select  one-year- 
old  trees,  good  clean  roots  and  plenty  of  them, 
with  a  straight  top  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  As 
soon  as  you  get  your  stock  from  the  nursery  heel 
in  the  ground  in  good  shape  until  such  a  time  as 
you  are  ready  to  plant,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  small  rootlets  are  very  sensitive  to  cold 
or  lack  of  moisture. 

Before  planting  examine  the  roots  closely  cut- 
ting off  the  bruised  or  broken  ends  of  the  roots 
that  have  been  damaged  while  being  handled  at 
the  nursery. 

Planting. — Have  your  ground  carefully  laid 
off  so  that  each  tree  may  be  placed  in  its  proper 
position.  When  you  are  ready  for  planting,  use 
the  planting  board  (which  is  made  by  taking  a 
one-inch  by  four-inch  piece  of  wood  four  feet 
long,  cutting  a  notch  in  each  end  and  one  in  the 
center),  placing  it  so  that  the  stake  which  indi- 
cates where  the  tree  is  to  be  set  will  be  in  the 
notches  in  the  center  of  the  board,  and  then  place  a 
stake  at  each  notch  at  the  end.  Remove  the  board 
and  center  staks  and  you  are  ready  to  dig  the  hole. 

When  planting  dig  a  hole  deep  enough  so  that 
when  the  end  of  "the  root  going  downward  rests  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the  trees  will  rest  two  or 
three  inches  deeper  than  it  did  in  the  nursery. 
This  means  that  the  point  at  which  the  tree  is 
budded  is  just  about  on  the  surface.  Very  great 
care  should  be  taken  so  that  the  soil  is  well 
worked  between  the  roots,  using  as  fine  a  dirt 
as  possible,  and  that  every  root  goes  out  natur- 
ally from  the  trees. 

If  this  is  not  done  and  the  soil  is  thrown  into 
the  hold  carelessly,  the  roots  will  all  be  crowded 
together,  resulting  in  the  detriment  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  trees. 

I  advise  heading  the  tree  back  to  within  IV2  to 
2  feet  from  the  ground — though  local  conditions 
may  suggest  less  or  more.  As  good  a  system  in 
securing  the  measurement  I  have  given  for  the 
heading  of  a  young  tree  is  to  cut  at  a  point  which 
measures  a  trifle  above  your  knee  cap. 


California's  Strawberry  Culture. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove.] 

Preparation  of  Soil. — Ground  for  the  spring 
planting  of  strawberry  plants  should  be  thor- 
oughly plowed  the  previous  fall  which  is  also  the 
proper  time  to  fertilize  with  well  rotted  stable 
manure  which  should  be  thoroughly  worked  in 
the  soil  by  plowing  and  harrowing.  In  the  spring 
all  there  is  to  do  is  to  disk  the  ground  thoroughly, 
ditch  and  prepare  the  beds  for  setting. 

In  the  strawberry  districts  of  the  interior  val- 
leys, the  ditches  are  usually  dug  from  six  to  eight 
feet  apart,  and  plants  set  in  the  matted  row  sys- 
tems leaving  about  two  and  one-half  feet  between 
the  vines  in  center,  for  cultivation  with  a  horse. 
The  plants  should  be  far  enough  apart  to  hoe 
easily,  to  destroy  weeds  and  loosen  the  soil  around 
the  plants.  Do  not  hoe  too  deeply  as  the  plant 
has  its  roots  near  the  surface,  and  deep  hoeing 
would  break  the  roots  and  weaken  the  plant. 

Choosing  and  Setting  the  Plants. — Too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  good 
strong  plants.  To  have  the  best  results,  do  not 
use  more  than  the  three  first  plants  on  each  run- 
ner sent  out  by  the  mother  plant.  These  plants 
should  have  a  large  bunch  of  vigorous  roots, 
which  should  be  trimmed  off  an  inch  or  so  to  cause 
new  roots  t  ^  grow  on  the  end  of  each  cut  root. 

Set  the  plant  the  same  depth  that  it  stood  in  its 
original  place  and  spread  out  the  roots  as  evenly 
as  possible.  Plant  early  enough  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pour  water  around  the  plant,  and 
thus  avoid  the  hard  lump  which  often  forms  from 
this  watering,  which  sometimes  causes  the  plants 
to  be  disturbed  in  hoeing  or  cultivation. 

Remove  all  foliage  but  the  two  small  leaves  that 
are  near  the  center  of  the  plant. 

In  setting  the  plants  we  use  a  dibble  of  home 
manufacture,  made  from  an  old  shovel  blade, 
which  we  straighten  out  on  the  anvil,  cutting  out 
a  piece  about  2x/2  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep, 
riveting  a  handle  of  %  inch  iron  or  steel  to  this 
(about  6  inches  long)  and  to  the  top  of  this  we 
attach  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  about  %  inch  outside 
measurement,  by  drilling  through  the  center  and 
riveting  the  %  inch  rod  to  this.  We  make  this 
gas  pipe  about  3  or  4  inches  long. 

Irrigation. — Moisture  must  be  kept  at  or  near 
the  surface  at  all  times.  Do  not  allow  the  ground 
to  become  dry  at  any  time  as  it  weakens  the  plants 
very  rapidly.  The  method  of  applying  irrigation 
depends  entirely  on  the  system  used  in  a  given 
locality.  After  each  irrigation  cultivate  very 
thoroughly. 

Varieties. — The  main  shipping  strawberry  in 
the  interior  valleys  has  been  the  Dollar  variety. 
Its  firmness,  color  and  productiveness  are  its  only 


recommendations.  It  is  not  of  the  best  flavor, 
and  subject  to  the  rust  and  blight.  The  Tennessee 
Prolific  is  equal  to  the  Dollar  berry  in  firmness 
and  shipping  qualities,  bears  as  well,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  blight,  and  has  a  fine  flavor,  is  sweet  and  of 
a  fine  attractive  color. 

We  introduced  this  variety  some  years  ago,  and 
furnished  the  late  Mr.  James  Waters  of  Watson- 
ville,  with  a  few  thousand  plants,  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best 
variety  he  had  tried.  Mr.  Waters  originated  the  ' 
Malinda  strawberry,  a  variety  of  particular  merit. 

Among  the  varieties  for  local  and  near  by 
markets  is  the  Jessie,  a  very  productive  variety, 
the  Longsworth  Prolific,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  priced  berries  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  and  very  productive  and  delicious.  The 
Marshall  is  one  of  the  finest  berries  for  table  use 
and  is  only  exceeded  in  flavor  by  the  Wm.  Belt 
which  is  the  finest  flavored  berry  grown  so  far  as 
we  have  tested  varieties,  which  covers  nearly 
200  varieties.  Among  the  good  berries  of  particu- 
lar merit  are  Parson's  Beauty,  very  productive 
and  good,  Climax,  Enhance,  Lady  Thompson,  and 
the  Excelsior,  a  very  early  variety  but  not  sweet. 
The  Arizona  and  Brandywine  are  adapted  to  the 
Coast  counties  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of 
Southern  California,  it  is  also  true  of  the 
Klondike. 

The  most  promising  of  the  new  claimants  for 
merit  is  the  Banner,  which  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  upon  the  San  Francisco  markets. 

Varieties  of  some  strawberries  require  other 
varieties  for  pollination,  this  must  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  as  it  is  often  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  beginner.  In  planting  a  safe  rule 
to  follow  in  the  pistillate  varieties  is  to  plant 
every  fourth  row  to  a  staminate  variety. 

Diseases,  etc. — Rust  is  prevalent  on  some  varie- 
ties and  is  easily  controlled  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux.  Blight  also  affects  some  varieties  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  whole  field  is  destroyed. 
No  known  remedy  has  been  found  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn.  Tile  root  maggot  is  found  in  a  few 
localities  in  California,  out  as  it  can  not  travel 
except  by  being  carried  on  plants  it  does  not 
spread  very  rapidly.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
infested  plants  are  not  set  out  in  a  new  bed. 

Marketing. — It  has  been  a  custom  among  the 
Japanese  and  some  of  our  American  brethren  as 
well,  to  put  small,  half  ripe  berries  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  and  top  out  with  well  colored  ripe 
berries,  which  has  caused  low  prices  when  they 
should  have  been  otherwise.  The  grower  should 
put  the  very  best  he  has  in  his  baskets,  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  have  his  crates  with  lithographed 
ends,  or  in  some  manner  let  the  public  know  that 
the  pack  is  A-l  and  keep  to  that  standard  and 
such  parties  will  lead  in  prices  and  sales. 


BEGINNING  THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 


(Continued  From  Page  649.) 


Plum  Varieties. — Early  shipping  plums  are 
wanted  more  than  the  later  varieties.  One  nurs- 
eryman gives  the  order  in  which  varieties  are 
wanted  about  as  follows:  1,  Climax.  2,  Formosa. 
(All  of  these  are  being  planted  that  can  be  se- 
cured. They  seem  to  be  a  slight  favorite  over 
Climax,  though  in  less  supply,  and  are  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  latter  where  available.)  3,  Grand 
Duke.  4,  Diamond.  (Both  in  heavy  demand.) 
5,  Tragedy  (in  fair  demand).  6,  Clyman.  7, 
Wickson.  8,  Yellow  Egg  (canning).  The  Sat- 
suma  is  being  planted  extensively  in  Los  Angeles 
county  to  supply  local  markets. 

Some  cherries  are  going  out  in  about  every 
section  that  cherries  can  be  grown.  Tartarians, 
Royal  Anns,  Bings,  and  Chapmans  are  the  main 
varieties,  especially  the  first  named.  We  all  know 
the  vast  plantings  of  citrus  fruits. 

Thus  every  kind  of  fruit  is  in  good  demand, 
with  the  exception  of  freestone  peaches,  apples, 
and  grapes.  While  some  freestones  are  being 
planted,  the  favorable  prospects  owing  to  im- 
proved marketing  conditions  should  justify  a  bet- 
ter reception  for  them.  The  latter  two  may  per- 
haps remain  in  temporary  eclipse  until  things 
look  better  for  them. 


Localities. — The  grower  in  his  individual  local- 
ity should  know  what  varieties  are  suited  to  his 
district.  Nevertheless,  the  following  summary 
may  help : 

Prunes:  Mostly  in  coast  or  bay  counties,  in 
southern  San  Joaquin,  and  partly  in  Sacramento 
valley. 

Apricots:  Blenheim  popular  in  north,  Royal  in 
south,  and  Royal  and  Tilton  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley. 

Almonds:  Favorable  locations  in  Sacramento 
valley  and  big  demand  in  Riverside  county. 

Peaches :   General  demand. 

Olives:  Widespread  demand  wherever  proved 
successful.  Mostly  in  foothill  lands  of  the  big 
valley. 

Walnuts:  Being  tried  out  almost  all  over,  with 
understanding  that  success  is  problematical  ex- 
cept in  standard  walnut  districts. 

Figs:  Largely  in  San  Joaquin  valley;  Merced 
county  in  lead;  Sacramento  taking  good  supplies 
and  quite  a  few  Missions  to  southern  California. 

Apples:  South;  a  few  in  Sonoma  county  and 
mountain  districts. 

Pears:  About  the  same  proposition,  but  in  bet- 
ter demand  where  wanted. 

Cherries:  In  fair  demand  in  all  districts. 

Plums :  Mostly  early  varieties  in  shipping  dis- 
tricts. 

Although  in  every  district  the  varieties  that 
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are  to  be  planted  are  pretty  well  determined  upon, 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Imperial  county 
fruit  seems  to  have  a  great  future  and  is  being 
planted,  although  the  varieties  of  everything  are 
rather  in  doubt. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Wilsie  informs  us 
lliat  the  scales  on  the  date  palm  apparently  can 
be  controlled  successfully,  which  will  give  the 
district  a  great  advantage  over  ancient  dale  dis- 
tricts. Olives  look  fine,  but  they  also  may  be  of 
different  varieties  than  elsewhere.    Grapes  will 


be  of  Persian  varieties  probably,  but  what  vari- 
eties is  not  known,  nor  the  best  methods  of  cul- 
ture. Even  apricot  varieties  are  in  doubt  and 
seem  to  tend  more  toward  those  grown  in  the 
bay  counties  than  in  other  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Of  the  citrus  fruits,  however,  grapefruit 
seems  secure,  oranges  yet  being  experimental.  All 
of  the  above  classes  of  fruit  are  being  planted 
and  seem  bound  to  be  successful,  grapefruit  and 
dates  heing  the  only  kinds  of  which  growers  arc 
sure  they  are  entirely  on  the  right  track. 


The  Late  J.  H.  Glide  and  His 
Accomplishments. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers.] 

When  the  pure  bred  history  of  California  is 
written,  the  work  of  pioneering  two  of  the  lead- 
ing breeds  in  this  State  will  be  accredited  to  one 
man,  the  late  J.  II.  Glide,  and  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess will  cover  many  pages  of  history.  The  very 
height  of  his  attainment  was  reached  when  some 
years  ago  he  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Rambouillet  districts  of  Continental  Europe, 
in  search  of  new  blood,  but  had  to  return  without 
it  as  he  had  bred  sheep  here  in  California  supe- 
rior to  those  raised  at  the  fountain  head  of  the 


hundred  dollars  per  head,  but  on  arriving  at 
Australia  they  sold  for  several  thousand  dollars 
each.  J.  H.  Glide  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
having  thus  inherited  the  love  for  good  stock. 
Coming  to  this  country  years  ago,  as  a  boy,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  energies  to  mining,  he 
started  out  his  life's  work  to  accumulate  land 
and  build  up  a  flock  of  sheep  unequaled  any- 
where in  the  world.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
ability  and  with  an  integrity  above  reproach 
which  enabled  him  to  g;iin  the  confidence  of  the 
hanking  interests  to  help  him  along  in  his  great 
work.  He  started  out  in  a  small  way,  first,  put- 
ting all  the  money  that  he  earned  into  land  and 


Holdings  on  the  Sacramento  River,  was  just  ten 
miles  from  his  home.  This  he  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  barns  and  the  lands  with  the  most 
succulent  grasses  for  the  development  of  his  ram 
flock.  On  this  farm  was  four  large  sheep  barns, 
fitted  up  for  the  care  of  these  sheep  during  the 
wet  months  of  winter  and  the  extreme  hot  days 
of  summer.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing leave  this  farm,  at  one  time,  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Merino  trade,  six  hundred  rams  for 
Arizona,  three  hundred  for  Nebraska,  and  one 
hundred  for  Montana.  This  instance  will  show 
our  readers  the  great  volume  of  business  that 
Mr.  Glide  transacted. 

Systematic  Lamb  Production.  —  His  farm, 
known  as  the  Wilcox  Farm,  located  six  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Elmiro,  producing  abund- 
antly, the  very  earliest  of  grasses,  was  used  alto- 
gether as  his  lambing  farm.  On  this  place  is 
almost  a  mile  of  barns  and  a  modern  home, 
which  cost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  manager  of  this  plant,  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  old  maxim,  "The  better 
you  treat  your  men  the  better  they  will  treat 
you. " 

When  the  lambing  season  started,  Mr.  Glide 
moved  to  this  place  and  took  the  general  man- 
agement in  his  own  hands.  No  expense  was 
spared  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  he  considered 
a  lamb  saved  swelled  the  profits.  This  ranch  is 
divided  off  into  a  large  number  of  fields  and 
each  field  used  for  its  own  separate  purpose.  He 
always  had  on  hand  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a 
hunch  of  fresh  cows,  whose  milk  was  used  to 


Type  of  Rambouilet  Merinos  Bred  by  Mr.  Glide. 


Two  of  the  Best  Short-Horns  bred  by  Mr.  Glide. 


French  sheep  industry.  No  man  has  done  more 
in  the  evolution  of  the  American  Merino;  chang- 
ing it  from  its  original  weakness  and  giving  it 
the  well  developed  leg,  the  strong  back,  well 
sprung  rib  and  great  stamina  which  it  now  has. 
But  it  was  in  the  advancing  of  the  Rambouillet 
breed  in  this  country  that  makes  his  name  stand 
out  as  the  great  pioneer  in  this  work.  His  rams 
were  shipped  all  over  this  American  Continent 
and  to  foreign  lands.  Thousands  of  Rambouillet 
rams  which  were  bred  by  him  have  left  their 
mark  in  the  great  Michigan  and  Ohio  flocks  and 
also  the  flocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  can 
trace  their  origin  to  sheep  bred  by  this  California 
breeder. 

A  number  of  years  ago  several  Australian 
sheep  men  left  their  country  in  search  of  new 
blood.  First  they  visited  European  points,  then 
crossed  to  this  country  taking  in  all  the  principal 
flocks  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  These 
men  seemed  to  know  what  they  wanted  because 
when  they  were  out  on  the  Glide  farm  in  the 
tule  country,  along  the  Sacramento  River,  they 
picked  three  head  of  rams  out  of  the  Glide  flock 
Which  eventually  were  shipped  to  Australia.  To 
show  how  afraid  these  men  were  of  losing  these 
rams  after  having  purchased  them,  by  getting 
out  of  the  pens  and  getting  lost  in  the  tides,  one 
of  the  buyers  slept  right  with  these  sheep  and 
never  lost  sight  of  them  until  they  were  loaded 
for  Australia.    These  sheep  were  sold  at  several 


sheep  and  from  the  profits  of  these  first  sheep  he 
started  in  to  build  what  was  known  at  his  death, 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  sheep 
breeding  plants  in  the  world.  His  system  of 
management  was  perfect  in  its  make-up.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  being  a  general  in  his  work  and 
knew  how  to  surround  himself  with  able  lieuten- 
ants who  could  enter  into  the  work  with  as  much 
life  and  energy  as  he  could.  He  picked  for  him- 
self a  wife  early  in  his  career,  who  proved  to  be 
a  power  of  strength  to  him  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings. She  was  his  right  hand  helper  throughout 
all  his  ups  and  downs,  and  was  an  apt  scholar, 
which  has  been  clearly  proved,  in  the  able  way 
she  managed  this  great  estate  after  her  husband 
passed  away. 

A  Right  Start. — Efficiency  in  his  manner  of 
handling  his  sheep  was  one  of  the  strong  founda- 
tion stones  that  helped  him  towards  success. 
When  he' did  anything  he  believed  in  doing  it 
right.  If  he  did  not  have  money  on  hand  he 
went  and  borrowed  it,  because  he  had  abiding 
faith  in  the  great  future  of  the  sheep  industry  of 
this  State.  At  first  he  lived  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, but  as  his  business  increased  and  his 
profits  grew  larger,  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
some  central  point  for  his  office  and  headquarters 
for  his  buyers,  so  he  finally  located  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  where  he  could,  in  a  few  hours, 
reach  any  of  his  sheep  plants  when  notified. 

The  headquarters  ranch,  known  as  the  Glide 


help  along  the  lambs  whose  mothers  could  not 
fully  take  care  of  them  at  first. 

The  barns  were  so  arranged  as  to  keep  moving 
the  sheep  on  from  one  barn  to  the  other.  The 
first  barn  being  used  for  the  lambs  when  they 
were  born;  these  ewes  and  lambs  were  the  fol- 
lowing day,  moved  into  the  second  barn,  and  so 
on  until  they  were  ready  to  be  turned  out  on  the 
range.  This  great  plant  was  fully  equipped  in 
all  the  modern  ways  of  taking  care  of  sheep,  hav- 
ing on  it  a  mammoth  dipping  plant,  and  well 
appointed  shearing  sheds.  Along  in  the  month 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  sheep 
were  moved  from  this  place,  when  there  was  still 
abundance  of  feed  left  for  winter  use,  on  to  what 
was  called  the  Tule  Ranch,  another  plant  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  summer  care  of  this 
flock.  This  farm  was  devoted  altogether  as  a 
summer  range  because  it  supplied  green  feed 
nearly  up  to  the  winter  months.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  this  land,  usually  covered  with  water 
every  year  from  the  Sacramento  River,  was  as  a 
rule,  well  into  the  month  of  August  before  it 
drained  off  the  land ;  thus,  the  separate  bands  of 
sheep  followed  the  water  as  it  went  back  and 
could  feed  on  the  succulent  grasses  most  of  the 
summer.  When  the  rains  began  to  come  in  the 
early  winter  and  the  river  began  to  rise,  the 
routine  of  work  was  to  move  all  the  sheep  from 
his  Tule  Farm  again.  The  newly  weaned  rams 
were  moved  to  the  Headquarters  Ranch  on  the 
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Sacramento  River,  and  the  breeding  flock  sent 
back  to  the  Wilcox  Farm  for  the  winter.  This 
system  of  work  worked  out  perfectly,  and  the 
flocks  grew  and  flourished  under  this  mode  of 
handling. 

Shorthorns. — The  other  pure  bred  industry 
which  Mr.  Glide  also  made  a  success  of  was  the 
breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  When  he  first 
started  in  on  this  work,  this  State  was  more  or 
less  infected  with  the  Texas  Tick,  so  the  bull 
market  did  not  look  as  it  had  a  bright  future  to 
it,  but  some  one  had  to  take  up  this  work  and 
breed  Shorthorns  in  as  cheap  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible to  obtain  some  remuneration  from  the  en- 
deavor. He  therefore  secured  a  bunch  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  registered 
Shorthorn  cows,  from  which,  he  raised  bull  calves 
in  a  cheap  manner.  He  knew  that  sheep  would 
follow  cattle  from  the  standpoint  of  grazing,  so 
felt  that  the  expense  of  raising  these  calves 
would  not  be  great  and  as  the  Texas  fever  was 
moved  out  of  this  State,  the  bull  market  would 
improve,  so  his  idea  was  to  get  a  solid  standing 
in  the  business  and  reap  his  reward  then.  He 
then  acquired  a  small  range  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand acres  in  the  foothills,  near  the  town  of 
Winters,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  his  cows 
in  the  winter  when  the  lowlands  along  the  Sacra- 
mento River  were  covered  with  water.  He  kept 
adding  to  this  herd  all  the  time  and  saving  his 
best  heifer  calves  to  fill  in  until,  at  his  death,  he 
had  over  a  thousand  head  of  rare  good  Shorthorn 
cows,  from  which  he  was  supplying  the  range 
market  of  California,  Nevada  and  some  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountain  states. 

Several  years  before  Mr.  Glide  passed  away, 
he  realized  thai  the  tick  infested  counties  were 
being  gradually  cleaned  up  and  that  a  higher 
grade  of  Shorthorn  bull  was  in  evidence,  he 
therefore  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
pure  bred  Shorthorn  herd.  .Before  buying  his 
first  Shorthorns  he  made  up  his  mind,  first,  to 
get  ready  for  them,  by  building  a  large  barn  on 
the  river  ranch  suitable  to  care  for  a  show  herd 
as  well  as  a  first-class  breeding  herd.  This  barn 
was  modern  in  every  way  and  perfectly  sanitary, 
having  concrete  floors  and  flowing  water  piped 
into  it  where  the  cattle  could  drink  without  hav- 
ing to  go  out  in  stormy  weather.  Large  roomy 
box  stalls  for  his  herd  bulls  were  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  barn  which  led  into  large  cor- 
rals used  purposely  for  exercising.  lie  then  laid 
off  his  farm  into  separate  fields,  fencing  with  a 
good  woven  wire  fence  and  piping  fresh  water 
into  every*  one  of  them.  His  idea  for  this  was  to 
handle  a  rotation  system  of  crops  such  as  is 
adapted  in  England.  He  was  not  a  believer  of 
running  cattle  on  alfalfa  pasture  during  the 
summer  and  feeding  alfalfa  hay  during  the 
winter.  He  believed  in  the  old  maxim  that  "A 
change  of  food  was  good  for  beast  as  well  as 
man."  He  therefore  planned  to  have  his  pasture 
sewed  to  English  rye  grass  and  red  clover,  and 
to  show  that  this  was  a  success,  the  first  time 
that  the  writer  visited  this  ranch  was  about  the 
5th  of  February,  and  his  Shorthorn  cows  were 
then  wading  in  this  kind  "of  feed  nearly  knee 
high.  This  paper  has  persistently  advocated 
growing  rye  grass  in  this  country  and  if  more  of 
our  breeders  would  adopt  the  methods  practiced 
by  Mr.  Glide,  better  results  in  breeding  pure 
bred  Shorthorns  might  be  attained. 

The  history  of  the  Glide  pure  bred  herd  of 
Shorthorns  is  too  well  known  to  make  many  com- 
ments about  and  as  long  as  his  widow,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Glide,  lives,  it  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  Shorthorn  world. 

Truck  Farming. — Years  ago  J.  H.  Glide  began 
to  realize  that  the  land  on  his  river  ranch  could 
produce  better  returns  from  a  standpoint  of 
vegetable  raising  than  it  could  in  raising  sheep 
and  cattle.  If  the  back  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
River  could  have  been  kept  off  entirely  from 
these  islands  no  such  thought  would  ever  have 
entered  this  man's  head,  but  the  continual  break- 
ing of  the  bank  levees,  allowing  the  flood  waters 
to  cover  these  islands,  killed  and  retarded  vegeta- 
tion every  two  or  three  years.  Since  his  death, 
Mrs.  Glide  and  his  two  sons  have  practically 
carried  out  his  views.  These  islands  can  and  are 
raising  great  crops  of  vegetables  and  it  is  from 
this  source,  generally  speaking,  that  San  Fran- 
cisco gets  her  main  supply.    Help  on  the  river 


has  usually  been  a  great  drawback  to  the  culti- 
vation of  these  crops,  for  white  labor,  as  a  rule, 
won't  do  the  work,  because  the  hours  are  long 
and  very  irregular,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
vegetables  begins  usually  at  sun  rise  so  the  work 
can  be  done  to  enable  the  boats  to  get  them  on 
the  early  market.  The  Glide  people,  with  a 
good  deal  of  consideration  and  thought,  estab- 
lished a  truck  farming  system  on  this  ranch,  and 
now  great  profits  are  being  received  from  this 
enterprise.  At  first  it  looked  like  a  failure,  but 
money  and  brains  finally  brought  it  out.  Twelve 
farm  steadings  were  erected  to  suit  the  location 
of  the  land  and  two  steamer  landings  were  built 
to  receive  the  products.  Each  Japanese  tenant 
has  a  house  of  seven  rooms,  a  large  barn,  a  well 
and  windmill,  and  a  warehouse.  This  cost  some 
money  to  start  with,  but  there  would  have  been 
no  islands  today  along  the  Sacramento  River  had 
it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  moneyed  men 
and  an  abiding  faith  that  success  would  follow. 

Other  Property. — The  removing  of  the  fine 
stock  from  this  ranch  called  for  another  place 
to  care  for  them.  Now  one  ranch  situated  near 
Davis  is  owned  and  occupied  by  T.  S.  Glide,  and 
another,  two  miles  west  of  Dixon,  owned  by  J.  H. 
Glide,  Jr.,  has  taken  up  the  work  which  their 
father  started  on  the  river  ranch  half  a  century 
ago.  These  two  ranches  have  been  equipped  with 
barns  and  accommodations  for  fine  stock  of  the 
most  modern  type,  and  both  being  under  the 
canal,  are  growing  large  crops  of  alfalfa,  caring 
for  the  French  sheep  and  the  Shorthorn  cattle. 

After  the  death  of  the  Senior  Glide,  Mrs.  Glide 
felt  it  would  be  better  if  all  the  holdings  could 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

Some  co-operation  is  a  success,  some  is  not, 
depending  on  the  management.  The  Danish 
Creamery  Company  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  creamery  company  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  (we  believe),  having  one  of  the  finest 
plants,  making  the  very  highest  quality  of  butter, 
being  a  decided  success  and  being  wholly  and 
decidedly  co-operative. 

The  company  was  organized  as  a  stock  com- 
pany in  1895,  and  six  years  later  was  changed  to 
be  a  co-operative  concern.  The  manager,  J.  P. 
Murphy,  has  been  with  it  for  fourteen  years, 
both  while  it  was  a  stock  concern  and  as  an 
association.  To  his  able  management  is  largely 
due  its  success  and  reputation. 

Shares  in  the  association  are  open  to  every  one 
who  cares  to  sell  cream  to  it  and  cost  $50  per 
share.  These  draw  dividends  at  eight  per  cent., 
or  $4.00  per  year.  No  one  can  own  more  than  a 
single  share,  and  this  share  also  entitles  him  to 
a  ceflt  a  pound  more  for. his  cream  than  a  non 
member.  Out  of  800  patrons  selling  cream  to  the 
creamery,  300  are  members,  but  these  ship  in  the 
far  larger  part  of  the  cream,  the  others  usually 
having  only  two  or  three  cows  and  dairying 
only  on  the  side. 

Philanthropy. — A  little  arithmetic  will  show 
that  the  capital  stock  is  only  $15,000,  and  it  is 
interesting  in  view  of  this  fact  to  state  that  the 
assets  of  the  company  are  $50,000  or  so.  The 
shares  are  sold  at  only  $50  instead  of  the  $165 
worth  of  property  they  represent,  in  order  that 
more  customers  may  be  secured.  The  members 
let  others  join  and  get  the  residt  of  their  labors, 
just  as  orange  growers  may  join  the  various 
associations  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  for  a  nominal  fee  and  become,  without 
expense  to  themselves,  part  owners  of  fine  pack- 
ing houses  which  other  growers  paid  for 

The  creamery,  which  is  a  fine  brick  building 
completed  a  year  ago  and  having  the  most 
modern  equipment,  was  built  just  as  the  packing 
houses  were,  by  the  owners  assessing  themselves 
so  little  at  a  time  that  they  did  not  feel  the 
burden.  The  money  for  the  plant  was  saved 
during  four  years'  time  by  the  assessment  of  a 
cent  for  every  pound  of  butter  made,  which  the 
advantages  of  co-operation  and  good  manage- 
ment more  than  made  up.  The  plant  is  practi- 
cally free  from  debt. 

Methods. — If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  next 


be  held  together  and  run  under  one  head, 
believed  better  results  would  be  aceomp 
and  it  would  only  be  a  few  years  until  all  the 
lands  would  double  in  value.  But  the  two  boys 
being  married  and  having  their  own  families  to 
care  for  thought  it  best  to  divide  up  the  estate, 
so  this  was  finally  determined  on.  The  Short- 
horns and  the  sheep  were  equally  divided  and 
each  one  has  set  out  to  make  his  own  mark  as  a 
pure  bred  breeder.  The  dividing  up  of  this  great 
estate  and  the  division  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
has  retarded  considerably  the  good  work  which 
had  begun,  but  as  the  boys  are  thoroughbred 
stockmen  and  are  thoroughly  conversant  of  the 
future  of  this  great  work,  no  doubt  success  will 
follow  them  in  their  noble  cause. 

Mr.  Glide  always  believed,  in  order  to  achieve 
full  success  in  any  business,  a  man  must  special- 
ize and  concentrate  his  thoughts  and  efforts  upon 
one  thing.  If  he  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
he  is  weakened  in  all  of  them,  so  a  good  motto  to 
start  out  on  is,  "Do  one  thing,  and  do  it  well." 
The  study  and  management  which  is  required  to 
bring  one  breed  of  sheep  up  to  success  is  a  good 
deal  greater  than  is  required  by  commercial  men 
to  succeed  with  one  line  of  goods.  Our  greatest 
stockmen  today  are  those  who  specialize  in  one 
breed  and  our  most  successful  sheep  men  are 
those  who  have  started  with  one  breed  and  stuck 
to  it.  The  one  great  purpose  and  essential  point 
which  made  this  great  man  a  tower  in  the  breed- 
ing world  was,  that  he  always  kept  before  him 
the  idea  of  thinking  and  hoping  for  an  ideal. 
An  imaginary  standard  of  excellence,  a  plan  or 
purpose  of  action. 


report  of  a  butter  scoring  contest  he  comes 
across  he  will  probably  find  the  name  of  the 
Danish  Creamery  right  near  the  top.  He  surely 
will  if  the  Danish  Creamery  butter  was  entered, 
and  this  means  good  methods  of  operation,  as 
well  as  good  butter  making.  Some  of  these  are 
due  to  the  advantages  of  co-operation. 

Mr.  Murphy,  for  instance,  refuses  to  take  poor 
cream,  which  most  creameries  take  rather  than 
lose  their  patrons.  Sooner  than  lose  the 
creamery  those  patrons  who  had  their  butter  re- 
jected saw  that  their  cream  was  what  it  ought  to 
be.  That  is  the  fundamental  point  in  the  making 
of  good  butter.  The  next  thing  is  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  cans.  Each  patron  has  his  own  can. 
This  is  thoroughly  washed  at  the  creamery, 
scalded  with  live  steam  and  dried  with  hot  air, 
making  it  germ  proof.  Then  it  is  in  the  proper 
condition  for  filling  with  good  cream.  Thus 
clean  cream  comes  in  clear  cans. 

Collection. — The  knowledge  that  a  correct  test 
will  be  given  makes  another  advantage  in  obtain- 
ing clean  cream  develop  in  the  method  of  its 
collection.  One  of  the  most  injurious  practices 
there  is  is  that  of  taking  samples  at  the  barn 
or  roadside,  where  dust,  dirt  and  germs  will 
surely  enter.  For  this  association  all  samples 
are  taken  at  the  creamery.  Thus  the  insistance 
on  good  cream,  the  sterilization  of  the  cans  and 
the  method  of  collecting  samples  all  go  to  make 
a  high  quality  product. 

The  bulk  of  the  cream  is  also  collected  without 
special  competition,  so  that  there  is  no  duplica- 
tion of  routes,  waste  traveling,  or  unnecessary 
expense.  There  are  sixteen  teams  used  and  two 
motor  trucks  and  the  cream  of  every  customer  is 
collected  every  day.  No  charge  against  the 
cream  is  made  for  collection. 

Marketing. — The  creamery  is  not  in  a  dairy 
district,  but  in  a  good  sized  city,  surrounded  by 
a  vineyard  and  orchard  community  and  this 
makes  marketing  conditions  different  from  most 
creameries.  One-half  of  the  butter  is  sold  in 
Fresno  each  morning  and  one-quarter  more  to 
groceries  in  surrounding  towns,  the  creamery 
being  its  own  wholesaler.  Los  Angeles  prices 
plus  freight  make  about  the  wholesale  price,  the 
quality  of  the  butter  making  it  the  usual  brand 
sold  in  the  district. 

Real  "extra"  butter  is  scarcer  than  it  should 
be  and  Mr.  Murphy  informs  us  that  the  Danish 
Creamery  butter  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  sells 

(Continued  on  Page  667.) 
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Florence  Morton,  Farmer. 


Florence  Morton  is  a  Pacific  Coast  farm- 
er and  she  is  violating  nearly  all  the 
traditions  of  propriety.  She  made  a  stake 
on  the  race  track,  then  took  to  wearing 
trousers  and  is  making  money  at  farm- 
ing by  doing  the  work  herself.  If  our 
readers  are  not  sufficiently  shocked  by 
these  general  declarations  let  them  go  on 
with  the  details  as  described  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  John  Scott  Mills 
who  has  evidently  seen  what  he  describes: 

Florence  Morton,  born  in  January,  1881, 
on  a  farm  about  four  miles  south  of  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  lived  on  the  home  place 
until  eight  years  ago.  She  was  then  sent 
to  school,  and  at  16  became  a  teacher, 
after  two  years  at  this  work  she  decided 
to  become  a  trained  nurse,  and  later  grad- 
uated from  an  institution  in  Walla  Walla. 

After  getting  her  diploma  she  removed 
to  Portland  and  followed  her  vocation  for 
several  years,  interspersing  her  time  be- 
tween the  sick  room  and  the  country  fair 
towns  where  racing  was  on  the  program. 

While  in  Walla  Walla,  Miss  Morton  saw 
a  filly  whose  lines  indicated  speed.  She 
bought  the  animal.  The  mare  bears  a  Ya- 
kima brand.  This  is  the  only  pedigree 
Snip  has  ever  had.  Her  owner  always 
loved  animals,  and  she  lavished  attention 
on  the  little  mare.  •  She  also  secured  a 
trainer  to  put  her  through  her  paces.  In 
gratitude,  Snip  brought  home  the  money. 
She  paced  a  mile  in  2:08  1-4  at  one  meet 
and  while  she  didn't  always  extend  her- 
self, she  came  under  the  wire  first  often 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting:  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
new  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Fanny  Seed,  the 
best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant 
Perfection  Stock*  and  Payne's  Chrlntman 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


245  S.  Main  St., 


I.OS  A1VGEI.KS,  CAL,. 


NAVELS,  VALENCIAS, 
M.  S.  GRAPE  FRUIT, 
EUREKA  LEMONS, 

Strictly  first  class  and  true  to  name. 
Buds  from  best  bearing  trees.  A 
large,  fine  block  of  seed-bed  trees, 
sour  and  sweet.  Your  orders  solicited 
whether  large  or  small. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 
F,  H.  Disbrow,  Prop., 

R.  D.  1,  Paiiadena,  and  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare,  Cal. 

Phone,  Fair  Oaks  2520. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

TO  YOUK  ACREAGE. 
$2000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
PLANTS  NOW  READY  FOR 
SHIPMENT;  also  BERRIES, 
SMALL,  FRUIT,  CACTUS, 
ASPARAGUS,  Etc. 

Write  for  information, 
J.  B.  WAGNER, 
(The  Rhubarb  Specialist), 
Pasadena,  Cal, 


WANTED 

1,000  lbs.  Bitter  Almond  Seed. 
10,000  Phenomenal  Tip  Tlants. 
2,000  Primus  Tip  Plants. 

February  delivery  or  earlier. 
I  offer  Texas  Umbrella,  California 
Blacknut  Walnut,  in  all  grades. 

J.  L.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


enough  to  bring  her  owner's  bank  account 
up  to  $3000. 

Then  Miss  Morton  hearkened  to  the 
call  of  back  to  the  land.  She  had  always 
been  wanting  to  raise  thoroughbred  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry  and  to  cultivate  enough  land 
to  supply  feed  for  her  herds  and  flocks, 
but  she  didn't  have  the  price  to  start  the 
way  she  wanted  to. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  Miss  Mor- 
ton had  been  left  120  acres  of  the  farm 
on  which  she  was  born.  In  1910  she  en- 
tered into  a  contract  to  purchase  an  ad- 
ditional 100  acres  of  the  old  homestead 
from  her  mother.  She  made  a  cash  pay- 
ment, put  up  a  cabin,  barn,  milk  house, 
fruit  house,  etc.,  bought  a  thoroughbred 
Jersey  sire  and  a  couple  of  full  blood  Jer- 
sey milch  cows,  a  pair  of  pedigreed  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs,  some  Buff  Leghorns,  a  team 
of  work  horses,  farm  implements,  etc.,  and 
was  ready  to  begin  the  work  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  for  so  long  a  time. 

She  went  to  her  home  in  Mill  Creek 
Valley  in  the  spring  of  1910.  The  state 
of  her  health,  impaired  by  constant  work 
at  her  calling,  did  not  allow  her  to  do  any 
hard  work  the  first  year.  She  built  a 
canvas  sleeping  room  next  to  her  cabin 
and  the  nights  spent  there,  in  connection 
with  her  work  in  the  open  during  the 
days,  have  made  her  rugged  and  healthy, 
capable  of  doing  a  large  amount  of  work 
without  tiring  and  inspired  her  with  am- 
bition to  do  things  after  the  manner  of 
her  ideal. 

To  see  Miss  Morton  in  the  city  in  con- 
ventional woman  attire,  one  would  not 
suspect  that  she  is  the  moving  spirit  on 
a  220-acre  farm,  directing  all  the  work, 
doing  a  good  part  of  it  and  capable  of  do- 
ing anything  necessary.  She  is  of  medium 
height,  brown-haired,  brown-eyed,  fair  to 
look  upon.  Her  face  is  clean  cut  and  is 
lit  up  with  enthusiasm  as  she  talks  of 
her  work.  On  the  ranch  she  wears  khaki 
bloomers  and  a  shirt  of  the  same  material. 
High  laced  shoes  and  black  stockings 
complete  her  work-a-day  garb. 

There  are  some  folk  who  object  to  such 
apparel  for  women.  I  want  to  ask  them 
how  they  would  go  about  the  tasks  ac- 
complished by  this  Oregon  girl  in  the 
clinging  skirts  of  womankind.  One  can- 
not very  well  plow,  harrow,  haul  wood  if 
needed  and  do  orchard  pruning  in  a  tailor 
made  suit  or  any  other  suit  save  some 
such  sensible  one  as  that  worn  by  the 
girl  I  am  writing  about. 

During  1911  Miss  Morton  began  to  get 
results.  She  made  an  exhibit  at  the  dis- 
trict fair  in  The  Dalles,  and  took  first 
prize,  and  she  helped  to  bring  the  first 
prize  to  The  Dalles  by  her  exhibit  of 
apples  at  Portland. 

In  1912  Miss  Morton's  Duroc-Jerseys 
made  her  the  owner  of  a  handsome  ster- 
ling silver  cup  given  by  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
for  the  best  display  of  swine  at  the  dis- 
trict fair  held  at  The  Dalles. 

For  the  two  years  mentioned  she  has 
as  additional  trophies  13  blue  ribbons 
indicative  of  first  prizes  and  eight  red 
ribbons,  given  as  second  prizes.  These 
are  all  for  her  stock  exhibits — her  dairy 
herd  and  her  Duroc-Jerseys. 

These  are  the  kind  of  results  which  get 
one's  name  in  the  papers.  The  Wasco 
county  maiden  has  been  getting  returns. 
These  are  in  the  form  of  coin  of  the 
realm.  She  has  been  getting  good  sums 
for  her  hogs,  her  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts, and  when  Sunny  Hill  farm  is 
divided  into  town  lots  by  the  building  of 
the  city  at  The  Dalles,  Miss  Morton  will 
be  living  somewhere  else,  for  she  is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  raise  things  and  to  do 
things. 

This  is  her  second  year  on  the  farm. 
Last  year  she  sold  $650  worth  of  pigs,  and 


Is  Your  Soil  "Soldiering?" 


Don't  say  you  CAN'T  get  better  crops.  You  CAN 
if  you  make  that  ground  of  yours  hump  itself.  Don't 
be  content  with  fair  crops.  Aim  for  BIG  ones.  Use 
a  good  fertilizer.   Call  for 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


You'll  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful  results  these 
fertilizers  will  bring.  There's  one  for  every  purpose 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

HAWFERCO  FERTILIZERS  double  the  dollars. 
We  must  be  pretty  sure  they  do  or  we  wouldn't 
guarantee  them. 

We  are  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  That  means  we  do  the  biggest  busi- 
ness And  doing  the  biggest  business  means  that  we 
satisfy  the  biggest  majority  of  farmers. 

Write  Us  Today  for  the  Fertilizer 
You  Need.    Don't  Put  it  Off— Do 
It  NOW.  Address 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
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the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower — 

It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — ■ 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  'ead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  '50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  lollars  in 


Write  Dept.  O  'or  Free 
Booklet. 


Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co 

326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST 

•Los  anoeles.  California 


Hanford  Nurseries 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Din- 
ease. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland  Nur- 
series Company,  we  offer  a  limited  num- 
ber of 

Red  Gravenstein 

Apple  Trees  for  Fall  Delivery. 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman  says  of 
this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen  the  Red 
Gravenstein  Apple  at  some  of  the  fruit 
fairs  in  the  West,  and  among  them  the 
National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane.  I  have 
also  eaten  it,  and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein 
In  every  particular  except  color.  In  this 
respect  it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety,  be- 
cause It  Is  almost  solid  red  and  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  I  think  this  difference 
will  cause  It  to  sell  even  better  than  the 
common  Gravenstein,  from  which  It  Is  a 
bud-sport." 

Hanford  Nurseries 


Drawer  6. 


CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


BOYS 


Send  25c  and  get  "The  Farmer 
Boy"  6  months.  The  only  paper 
in  the  world  published  just  for 
you.  Send  today  to  E.  E.  Barley, 
Editor,  Exeter,  Cal. 


this  year  she  will  sell  enough  to  more 
than  double  this  amount.  Every  young 
pig  on  the  farm  has  been  sold.  The  little 
pigs  are  taken  from  their  mother  at  eight 
weeks  of  age.  Those  showing  good 
points  are  kept  for  sale  to  breeders,  while 
the  others  go  to  the  commercial  pen. 

Miss  Morton  milks  her  own  cows,  runs 
the  separator,  churns  three  times  a  week 
and  delivers  the  butter  to  special  cus 
tomers.  She  collects  the  eggs  daily, 
and  they  are  stamped  with  date  of 
laying  and  sold  to  private  customers. 
She  is  unable  to  fill  one-third  of  the  orders 
she  receives.  She  is  now  marketing  25 
dozen  weekly  and  never  receives  less  than 
30  cents  per  dozen.  Twice  each  week 
trips  are  made  to  The  Dalles  with  the 
products  just  mentioned. 

There  is  an  old  orchard  on  the  place. 
This  season  Miss  Morton  has  marketed 
84G  boxes  of  Gravensteins  and  54  boxes 
of  Red  Astrachans.  Her  later  varieties 
are  Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Missouri 
Pippins,  Arkansas  Blacks,  Winesaps,  Blue 
Permains  and  Baldwins,  and  she  expects 
to  have  250  boxes  of  commercial  apples. 
From  fallen  apples  this  year  she  has 
made  three  52-gallon  barrels  of  cider. 
She  makes  jelly  by  the  barrel  from  her 
apples,  grapes  and  plums  and  preserves 
in  wholesale  quantities  from  cherries, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
currants  and  gooseberries.  Where  there 
is  a  surplus  of  any  product  not  in  de- 
mand at  the  price  thought  right,  Miss 
Morton  evolves  a  product  which  people 
want  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  she 
asks. 

For  the  stock  and  poultry,  oats  and  bar- 
ley are  grown  and  cut  for  hay.  Three 
tons  of  corn  were  grown  were  grown  this 
year.  In  addition  there  are  different  va- 
rieties of  root  crops  and  vegetables.  "I 
buy  my  mill  feed,"  said  Miss  Morton.  "I 
find  it  pays  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can 
take  a  sow  and  buy  anything  she  needs 
or  that  her  progeny  will  need  and  make 
money." 

Miss  Morton  is  a  distinct  success  as  a 
land  owner.  She  is  getting  splendid  re- 
turns along  every  line  of  work  under- 
taken. Her  heart  is  in  it.  She  loves  her 
duties  and  her  daily  tasks  are  a  pleasure. 
Every  animal  on  the  place  knows  its 
owner,  and  obeys  her  orders.  Horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  geese  and  chickens  come  at 
her  call  and  go  at  her  bidding.  All  have 
names. 

"Any  woman  who  has  ability  and 
faculty  of  management  can  run  a  farm," 
said  Miss  Morton.  "She  must  not  be  lazy 
or  too  fond  of  her  bed.  She  must  like 
her  work  and  look  after  it.  She  must 
see  that  the  premises  are  kept  clean. 
Nothing  thrives  or  produces  where  there 
is  foul  air  or  dirt. 

Asked  as  to  her  favorite  diversions, 
Miss  Morton  said:  "What  do  I  do  by  way 
of  diversion?  Well,  winning  handsome 
silver  trophies  is  one  of  them.  Next,  I 
work,  and  then  I  read  when  I  get  the  time 
Long  before  others  of  the  household  are 
stirring  in  the  morning,  I  see  that  my 
stock  and  poultry  are  fed.  After  attend- 
ing to  this  I  read  until  it  is  time  to  pre- 
pare breakfast.  Every  fall  my  brothe- 
and  myself  go  to  the  mountains  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  I  am  a  good  shot;  I 
pride  myself  on  my  skill  with  rifle,  shot- 
gun or  revolver.  We  never  return  from  a 
hunt  empty  handed.  Big  game  is  what 
we're  after  and  we  always  bring  some 
home." 

Her  mother  and  brother  live  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Miss  Morton  hires  men 
for  getting  out  timber  for  fuel  and  fenc- 
ing and  for  clearing,  and  has  a  man  in 
the  fields  during  the  planting  and  harvest 
season.  She  and  Robert  (a  five  year  old 
boy  whom  she  adopted)  are  alone  during 
most  of  the  winter,  and  she  enjoys  the 
quiet.  She  is  absolutely  unafraid  and 
has  never  been  molested. 


Do  not  trust  to  Providence 

Feed  your  plant  Hie  as  yon  would 
your  live-stock 


Gold  Bear 


Fertilizers 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 

Containing  animal  matter  originally  produced  from  elements 
in  the  soil  are  the  best  and  most  rational  foods  for  all  crops. 

•  Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  next  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  be  a 
shortage  of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars, 
or,  better  still,  pay  us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you 
just  what  we  have.  » 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry  from 
the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


Willson's  Wonder 

THE  GREATEST  WALNUT  IN  EX- 
ISTENCE. 
THE  EARLIEST  HEAVY  BEARER. 

Large,  Blight-Resistant,  and   Finest  Quality. 

Stock  of  trees  limited.    Write  for  prices. 


Al.Sit    GENUINE!   FRANQUETTE  WALNUTS. 
All  stock  grafted  on  California  Black. 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  YVILLSON,  Prop. 

SUNNYVALE,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Telephone  17-J. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  CLASS. 

If  you  want  reliable  trees,  buy  of  reliable  dealers.  Now  booking 
orders  for  1913. 

POLLARD  BROS.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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Los  Angeles  Produce  Exchange. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.] 

As  important  in  a  way  to  the  grower 
of  agricultural  products  as  cultural 
methods  are  the  ways  in  which  those  pro- 
ducts are  sold.  For  this  reason  the  Los 
Angeles  Produce  Exchange  deserves  de- 
scription here. 

On  this  exchange  almost  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  are  handled,  or  at 
least  can  be  handled.  Unlike  the  San 
F-ancisco  Wholesale  Dairy  Produce  Ex- 
change, however,  actual  selling  is  a  minor 
feature,  the  main  work  being  toward  the 
determination  of  a  quotation  on  the  goods 
under  consideration. 

Practically  all  of  the  Los  Angeles  dealers 
are  members  of  the  exchange,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  little  selling  is  done  on  it 
and  the  quotation1  is  made  more  by  com- 
mittees than  by  sales,  there  is  little  reason 
for  regular  attendance  and  of  the  fifty  to 
sixty  members  only  about  one-fourth  are 
generally  present  at  a  session. 

Method  op  Operation. — Sessions  of  the 
exchange  are  held  at  11:30  of  every  busir 
ness  day  and  only  last  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  members  take  their  seats 
in  the  exchange  room,  across  the  whole 
front  of  which  is  a  blackboard  on  which 
is  printed  the  names  of  every  kind  of 
product  handled  by  the  members,  like 
butter,  eggs,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  The  list 
can  be  seen  on  the  market  page  of  any 
Los  Angeles  daily  and  is  about  the  same 
as  that  on  the  market  page  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Opposite  the  name  of  each  product  a 
quotation  is  written.  This  price  is  the 
price  to  the  retailer,  not  the  price  that 
would  be  paid  to  the  producer,  nor  the 
price  between  two  dealers.  In  this  it 
differs  from  the  price  of  the  San  Francisco 
Wholesale  Dairy  Produce  Exchange,  where 
the  price  for  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  is 
the  price  at  which  the  dealer  will  sell  some 
surplus  to  a  fellow  dealer,  although  he 
would  not  feel  justified  in  selling  the  same 
goods  to  a  retailer  for  less  than  a  cent  to 
two  cents  above  this  quotation.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  Los  Angeles  butter 
quotation  is  often  appreciably  higher  than 
that  of  San  Francisco,  the  difference  being 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  for  the  quotation  of  some  other 
cities. 

After  a  meeting  is  called  to  order  the 
secretary  rapidly  goes  down  the  line  of  the 
different  products  asking  for  three  things: 
offers  to  buy  goods  at  some  price  as  their 
names  are  called,  to  sell  them,  or  asking 
for  corrections  in  the  quotation  following. 
Any  member  present  who  has  a  surplus  of 
some  product  will  call  out  that  he  will  sell 
a  certain  amount  at  some  price,  or  a  mem- 
ber with  too  little  of  some  product  will 
offer  to  buy  so  much  of  it  at  some  price. 
This  helps  to  keep  an  even  distribution  on 
the  street  and  saves  a  dealer  from  cutting 
prices  to  customers  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus 


HARM  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left 
out. 

Power  Sprayers,  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps,  Rods,  Nozzles, 
Hose,  etc.  Catalog. 

THEO.  POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 
320  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco. 


or  from  hunting  up  a  customer  by  himself. 
The  number  of  sales  are,  however,  small. 
More  potatoes  are  sold  this  way  than  other 
kinds  of  goods. 

Quotations. — Such  sales  as  we  have 
said,  are  rather  infrequent,  and  the  main 
thing  done  is  to  determine  upon  a  quota- 
tion. The  quotation  on  the  board  at  the 
start  is  that  of  the  day  before.  Changes 
in  it  are  made,  not  by  sales,  but  by  sug- 
gestions from  members  prsent.  In  case  of 
a  conflict  of  opinion  between  members  as 
to  a  proper  quotation,  a  committee  de- 
termines what  the  quotation  shall  be.  As 
the  retailers  keep  pretty  close  tab  on  the 
quotations  the  members  are  quite  careful 
to  see  that  they  are  correct.  The  quotation 
is  only  made  for  convenience  and  has  no 
binding  effect. 

The  benefit  of  having  a  good  quotation 
can  be  seen  by  examining  the  quotations 
of  the  three  San  Francisco  morning  papers. 
The  only  way  that  these  are  determined 
for  farm  produce  outside  of  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  is  for  a  reporter  to  go  around 
and  ask  the  different  dealers  what  prices 
are.  The  information  given  out  will  de- 
pend partly  on  the  kind  of  an  axe  the 
individual  dealer  has  to  grind.  The  re- 
porters by  experience  are  able  to  get  pretty 
close  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  but  their 
difficulty  can  be  seen  by  the  way  that  the 
quotations  in  the  different  papers  vary. 

Facilitate  Sales. — To  a  limited  extent 
also  the  quotations  are  a  guide  to  the  re- 
tailer in  the  prices  at  which  he  is  offered 
goods  by  his  dealer,  and  possibly  facilitate 
sales  in  this  way.  Since  few  goods  are 
consigned  by  the  farmer  to  Los  Angeles, 
most  of  them  being  purchased  outright, 
the  quotation  is  of  no  very  direct  value 
to  the  farmer  except  to  indicate  about  the 
way  things  are  going.  As  facilitating 
trade  and  keeping  prices  steady  it  is  a 
decided  indirect  benefit,  as  any  such 
influence  would  be. 

The  butter  quotation,  by  the  way,  is 
usually  determined  on  every  week,  though 
if  necessary  it  could  be  altered  every  day. 
A  weekly  quotation  is  better  for  book- 
keeping purposes  than  a  daily  quotation, 
like  that  of  San  Francisco,  but  not  so 
accurate.  A  committee  quotation  is  also 
vastly  inferior  to  a  trading  quotation  like 
that  of  'San  Francisco.  However,  as  long 
as  the  San  Francisco  market  is  the  domi- 
nant market  and  the  price  is  largely  de- 
termined all  over  the  State  by  the  San 
Francisco  quotation  this  latter  does  not 
especially  matter,  as  it  would  in  a  govern- 
ing market. 

Quotations  not  Binding. — The  quota- 
tions, as  we  have  stated,  are  not  binding, 
as  each  dealer  sells  his  goods  for  what  he 
can.  Peas,  for  instance,  may  be  quoted 
at  from  four  to  six  cents,  which  means 
that  the  poorest  are  about  four  cents  and 
the  best  about  six.  But  when  it  comes  to 
actual  sales  the  price  depends  upon  what 
the  dealer  thinks  his  peas  will  grade  to, 
what  he  thinks  he  can  get  and  whether  he 
is  in  any  danger  of  winding  up  with  a  sur- 
plus or  a  deficiency.  This  means  that  there 
is  no  "fixing  of  prices"  through  having 
an  exchange. 

The  benefits  of  the  exchange  to  the  pub- 
lic are,  therefore,  that  it  facilitates  trade 
by  making  a  fairly  accurate  quotation  on 
which  the  retailer  can  depend,  equalizes 
prices,  tends  to  prevent  surplus  of  some 
one  kind  of  produce  from  piling  up  on  a 
single  dealer,  equalizes  the  burden  upon 
all  and  prevents  prices  from  breaking  ex- 
cept with  a  general  surplus. 

It  would  be  an  ideal  system  if  the  quota- 
tions were  fixed  absolutely  by  trading,  as 
are  those  of  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change, but  as  it  is,  it  is  an  excellent 
organization  and  it  would  be  a  good  thinjr 
if  similar  exchanges  were  operated  in  other 
markets. 


We  still  have  a  fairly  complete  stock  of  trees  and 
vines  and  will  be  glad  to  figure  on  your  needs  in 
this  line.  Our  catalog  will  be  a  help  to  you. 
Write  for  it. 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES,  2525  Tulare  Street,  Fresno,  Cal. 


USERS  OF 

CYANIDE  OF  CYANIDE  OF 

SODIUM         °r  POTASSIUM 

will  do  well  to  obtain  our  quotations  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Haas.  Baruch  &  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REX  SPRAY  -:-  SPRAY  REX 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

The  original  commercial  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  the 
standard. 

INSECTICIDE— FUNGICIDE— VITALIZER 

The  old  reliable  REX  gives  life  and  vitality — Fruit  Producing" 
results  that  no  other  brand  has  ever  equalled. 

REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Guaranteed  as  to  content.  Has  given  uniform  and  satisfactory 
results  for  years.    Why  experiment  with  other  brands? 

IF  WE  EAVE  N»)  DEALER  IN  YOUB  LOCALITY  WE  WILL 
SUPPLY  YOU  DIRECT. 

Write  for  the  Rex  Bulletin. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO.,  Benicia,  Cal. 


Better  Hurry  Up 

IF  YOU  WANT  MANURE. 

This  manure  contains  the  urine  of  the  animals  and  has  never  been 
exposed  to  rain  or  sun. 


Sheep  Manure 
AIR  SLACKED  LIME 

BOTH  GOOD  BUYS. 
Sold  in  15-ton  car  lots  or  more. 

H.  B.  MATTHEWS,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 
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LEGUMENOL 

AN  UNMIXED  FERTILIZER  FROM  THE  SOYA  BEAN 

A  Purely  Vegetable  Product — Nature's  Fertilizer 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  up-to-date  planters  to  LEGUMENOL,  THE  ONLY  HUMUS  PRODUCING  FER- 
TILIZER WHICH  CONTAINS  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  A  HIGH  PERCENTAGE  OF  VEGETABLE  NITROGEN  as  well  as 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash. 


The  two  things  that  California  soils  especially  need  are  humus 
and  nitrogen.  Every  soil  chemist  will  tell  you  that,  and  the  soil 
responds  to  it  when  these  materials  are  provided.  Legumenol  is 
a  purely  vegetable  fertilizer  that  provides  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
just  the  way  Nature  would  have  it,  but  in  very  concentrated  form. 
It  makes  humus;  it  is  just  what  California  soils  need — what  they 
will  rapidly  respond  to — and  it  gives  up  its  nitrogen  in  a  way 
that  the  plants  can  use  it  best. 

The  scientist  and  the  practical  farmer  both  talk  of  growing 
legumes — clovers — for  nitrogen  and  humus.  Leguminol  is  made 
from  the  seeds  of  a  legumenous  plant  and  contains  all  of  the 
fertilizing  elements  thereof  in  the  most  concentrated  and  effective 
form  possible  to  provide  food  for  other  generations  of  plants. 
It  is  a  "Back  to  Nature"  fertilizer.  Nature 
stores  up  her  riches  in  the  richest  form  possible ; 
these  are  taken,  returned  to  the  soil  and  give 
Strength  to  other  plants. 

WHY  THIS  MANURE?  Because  il  cm- 
tains  such  a  large  amount  of  soluble  vegetable 
nitrogen,  the  most  valuable  and  effective  plan! 
food  there  is,  and  because  it  gives  this  nitrogen 
just  as  Nature  would  have  it.  All  nitrogen  is 
good  for  plants,  but  some  is  in  better  form  than 
others. 

Nitrogen  that  becomes  available  too  slowly  lets  the  plants 
starve  before  they  can  get  it.  Nitrogen  that  is  too  available  may 
stimulate  (lie  plants  to  too  great  a  growth  at  first,  only  to  play 
out  when  they  are  so  accustomed  to  an  abundant  supply  that 
they  cannot  do  without  it.  It  may  stimulate  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fruit,  or  it  may  be  washed  out  by  heavy  rains  or  irriga- 
tion and  be  lost  to  the  land. 

Legumenol  is  rich  in  nitrogen;  the  nitrogen  becomes  available 
evenly  and  continually ;  it  gives  the  plants  a  moderate  and  satis- 
factory  supply  at  all  times;  there  is  never  a  deficiency,  never  a 
surplus  that  will  cause  over-stimulation,  none  that  will  be  wasted 
or  unavailable,  none  that  will  be  washed  away. 

Legumenol  contains  moderate  amounts  of  phosphorus  and 
potash,  the  other  two  essential  plant  foods.    These  also  become 


Sample  Analysis 

Ammonia  (NH3',   7.92% 

Nitrogen  (N)   6.51% 

Potash  (KX>)   1.90% 

Phosphoric  Acid  (P2OJ   1.28% 

(Signed)  Smith,  Emery  &  Co. 
Chemical  Engineers 
San  Francisco,  California 


available  slowly  and  surely  as  the  nitrogen  works  into  the  soil, 
and  while  the  Legumenol  is  feeding  its  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  it  is  freeing  other  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  that 
are  locked  up  in  the  soil  and  which  only  some  humus-making 
material  can  set  free. 

A  MAKER  OF  HUMUS.  Humus  is  something  all  soils 
must  have — something  that  California  soils  especially  need — and 
Legumenol  very  rapidly  makes  the  finest  kind  of  humus.  It  is 
made  from  the  richest  part  of  a  plant,  the  seed;  it  contains  such 
great  supplies  of  plant  food  that  it  makes  humus  rapidly,  and 
the  richest  kind  of  humus — one  that  will  have  the  best  effect  on 
the  soil. 

Humus  makes  clay  soils  lighter,  makes  sandy  soils  hold  to- 
gether better,  and  gives  "life"  to  both.  It  makes 
the  heavy  soil  take  water  better,  draws  the 
water  evenly  through  it,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  have  a  fine  mulch  on  the  surface.  On  the 
light  soils  it  holds  the  moisture  and  prevents  it 
from  washing  out  so  quickly  into  the  under- 
drainage.  In  both  it  gives  the  soil  bacteria, 
which  are  necessary  to  plant  growth. 

Nature  wants  humus  in  the  soil,  and  the 
plants  want  nitrogen.  Let  the  soil  alone,  and 
the  humus  will  increase;  but  land  is  too  valu- 
able to  remain  idle.  A  good  vegetable  manure  does  just  what 
Nature  would  do  if  we  let  it,  but  it  does  so  quickly  and  makes  the 
land  produce  the  way  it  ought  to,  without  resting. 

Legnmenol  is  truly  Nature's  fertilizer.  The  way  it  is  made, 
the  way  it  acts,  its  richness  by  analysis — all  prove  the  benefit  to 
California  soils. 

ANALYSIS.  An  analysis  of  Legumenol  shows  its  high  fer- 
tilizing value.  It  contains  approximately  7%  of  nitrogen — equal 
to  about  8%  of  ammonia,  1.90%  of  potash  and  1.28%  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Use  from  5  to  15  pounds  per  tree,  according  to  size  and  con- 
dition of  thrift.  An  application  of  from  250  to  300  pounds  per 
acre  on  worn-out  grain  lands  will  be  found  very  effective  in 
securing  fine  crops. 


Don't  Fail  to  Investigate  Legumenol  Before  Buying  Fertilizer 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE 

280  BATTERY  ST. 


G.  W.  McNEAR,  Inc., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKMEN,  DAIRYMEN  and  POULTRYMEN 

We  have  taken  over  the  agency  for  the  DOLKOP  SOYA  BEAN  MEAL.  The  Dolkop  Soya  Bean  Meal  is  the  greatest 
stock  and  poultry  feed  in  existence.  It  contains  approximately  45%  of  digestible  protein  and  gives  marvelous  results  as  a 
milk  producer  as  well  as  a  bone  and  flesh  former.  Dairy  cows,  stock  and  poultry  fed  on  Dolkop  Soya  Bean  Meal  will  fatten 
the  pocket  of  the  feeder. 

Mr.  M.  Koppel,  pioneer  of  the  Soya  Bean  industry  on  a  modern  scale,  is  here  from  the  Orient  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Dolkop  Soya  Bean  Meal  and  other  Soya  Bean  products  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Mr.  Koppel  makes  his  headquarters  at  our  offices  and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  further  information  on  the  Soya  Bean 
Products.   Write  or  call  at  our  office. 

G.  W.  McNEAR,  Inc.,  280  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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How  Tall  and  How  Old  are  the 
Great  Trees? 


Clifford  Hall,  an  Australian  writer,  is 
getting  into  trouble  at  home  by  claiming 
that  the  California  sequoias  are  the  oldest 
and  biggest  trees  in  the  world.  D.  Mallon 
throws  at  Mr.  Hall,  through  the  Meldura 
Cultivator,  the  following  translation  of  an 
article  by  Dr.  Fried  Krauer,  of  Vienna,  in 
the  Allgemeine,  Spezielle  and  Angewandte 
Botanick : 

Concerning  the  height,  circumference 
and  age  which  many  plants  attain,  rather 
highly-placed  figures  are  to  be  found  in 
the  literature  dealing  with  the  subject. 
The  famous  dragon  tree  (Dracaena  draco) 
of  Teneriffe,  which  was  seen  and  described 
by  Alex.  V.  Humboldt,  but  which  since 
then  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  storms,  was 
estimated  to  be  6,000  years  of  age;  it  was 
"0  feet  high  and  at  about  two-thirds  of 
its  height  above  the  ground  had  50  feet 
of  a  spread.  Admnson  estimated  the  age 
of  a  Baobob  (Adansonia  digitata,  a  native 
of  tropical  Africa),  by  counting  the  annual 
rings  of  growth,  at  5,000  years.  Swamp 
cypresses  of  Mexico  have  been  reckoned 
to  be  4,000  years  old,  also  the  Plantanns 
of  Budjucdere  by  Constantinople.  These 
figures  may  be  somewhat  high,  but  Kernel 
has  fairly  accurately  determined  the  ex- 
treme age-limit  of  the  following  trees: 

Years. 

Cypress   3.000 

Yew   3,000 

Chestnut   2,000 

Oak   2,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon   2,000 

Fir   1,200 

Lime   1,000 

Larch    600 

Pine    570 

Silver  Poplar    500 

Beech    300 

Hornbeam    150 

The  same  author  gives  the  accepted 
limit  in  height  of  the  following  trees: 

Feet. 

The  Giant  Eucalypt  (Qippstand)  500 

Mammoth  or  Sequoia   467 

White  Spruce   250 

Cypress   170 

Pine  160 

Silver  Poplar   130 

Ash  and  I'latanus  100 

Yew    50 

With  reference  to  the  diameter  of  the 
stem : 

Feet. 

Chestnut   66 

Mexican  Swamp  Cypress   54 

Platanus   50 

Californian  Mam  th   37 

Lime   30 

Giant  Eucalypt   27 

Yew   14 

Oak  (evergreen)   13 

Cypress   10 

Silver  Poplar    7 

Climbing  palms  can  attain  660  feet  in 
length,  various  erect  palms  200  feet, 
various  brown  alga;  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  largest  plants.  The  brown 
algaj  of  the  Pacific  attain  over  1000  feet 
in  length. 

Mr.  Mallon  Adds  a  Word.— To  the  fore- 
going translation  Mr.  Mallon  adds  this: 

"The  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  the 
Baobob  is  not  given,  but  Livingstone  men- 
tions a  hollow  specimen  inside  which  30 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second- 
hand water  pipe  and  standard  casing 
pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads  and  new 
couplings  attached;  asphaltum  dipped. 
Fully  guaranteed.  At  extremely  low 
prices.  BUT  NOW  while  the  oppor- 
tunity prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS, 

ISO  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco. 


men  could  lie  down  comfortably.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Se 
quoia  takes  second  rank  as  to  height,  fifth 
(with  Baobob  included)  as  to  diameter 
and  in  all  probability  shares  about  the 
third  position  as  regards  age  with  several 
rivals. ' ' 

We  submitted  the  foregoing  to  Dr.  W. 
L.  .Tepson,  author  of  the  Syloa  of  Cali- 
fornia, our  most  distinguished  dendrologist 
and  below  will  be  found  such  a  frank  and 
accurate  statement  as  is  characteristic  of 
him. — Editor. 

COMMENTS  BY  DR.  WILLIS  L.  JEPSON. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  above  extract, 
which  you  kindly  bring  to  my  attention, 
it  may  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  ex- 
treme figures  are  old-time  figures  which 
sound  impressive  and  have  come  down  a 
long  road  from  one  flourishing  generation 
of  popular  writers  to  a  succeeding  one. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Kerner  is  not  quoted  quite  fairly.  In  the 
Natural  History  of  Plants,  vol.  I,  p.  720 
(Trans,  by  Oliver),  Kerner  distinctly 
casts  doubts  upon  the  extreme  age  figures 
and  says:  "I  would  not  like  to  stand 
security  for  these  numbers  either." 

As  to  the  height  of  "500  feet"  for  the 
Giant  Eucalypt,  given  in  the  table,  it  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  an  estimate  in 
round  numbers  and  not  the  exact  height 
of  a  particular  individual.  Tn  any  event 
we  have  no  big  tree  "467  feet"  high  nor 
within  100  feet  of  that  height. 

HOW  THE  FIGURES  CAME. — It  is  possible, 

to  be  sure,  that  some  of  the  above  age 
figures  represent  the  truth  but  various 
considerations  tend  to  throw  shadows  of 
doubt  on  their  validity.  These  considera- 
tions may  be  briefly  summarized  in  this 
way: 

1.  The  figures  are  evidently  given  as 
estimates. 

2.  The  estimates  are  evidently  not 
based  on  age  spidies  since  they  are  offered 
in  round  numbers. 

3.  There  was  no  way  known  at  the  time 
the  above  high  estimates  were  made  for 
the  Baobob  and  other  trees  by  which  the 
age  of  a  living  standing  tree  could  be 
accurately  determined  without  felling  it 
or  practically  destroying  it.  Nowadays 
we  have  a  process  by  which  a  small  radial 
care  can  be  taken  out  of  a  standing  tree 
and  its  age  determined  in  those  cases 
where  the  wood  rings  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct or  of  a  structure  admitting  of  such 
boring  treatment. 

4.  In  the  case  of  commercial  timbers, 
diameter  tables  have  been  prepared  which 
show  that  certain  diameters  correspond  to 
certain  ages.  In  a  case  where  the  figure 
for  a  living  tree,  as  computed  from  the 
diameter  tables,  gives  an  unusually  great 
age  for  that  diameter,  the  figure  should  be 
rejected  as  doubtful,  since  individual  trees 
of  many  species  are  known  to  attain  ex- 
ceptional diameters  in  the  minimum  period 
under  highly  favorable  conditions. 

5.  In  nearly  all  high  age  figures  given 
for  individual  trees  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture there  is  manifestly  a  strong  bent,  not 
to  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  tree,  but 
to  make  it  appear  as  old  as  possible.  If 
the  age  of  an  individual  tree  is  accurately 
determined,  then  its  exact  age  should  be 
given,  with  the  date,  place  and  authority. 

The  Sequoia  vs.  Eucalyptus. — The  old- 
est Sequoia  gigantea  whose  age  has  been 
accurately  determined  is  a  logged  tree  in 
the  Converse  Basin  Forest  which  was 
2,177  years  old,  the  age  determination  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  writer  in  1907. 
Another  tree  at  the  same  place  was  2,017 
years  old.  The  latter  tree  had  a  diameter 
of  11  feet  7  inches  at  12  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  other  words  its  diameter  is 
less  than  half  that  of  the  "Father  of  the 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES 

BY  THE  OLD  AND  RELIABLE  SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 


Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear,  Apricots,  and  Figs  a  Specialty. 

VERY  SELECT  TREES 


BE  SURE  AND  WRITE  US  BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR  FUTURE 
SUPPLY  OF  TREES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

Ceres,  California 
Campin  &  Moffet,  Props. 


Bench  Grafted  Resistant  Vines 

ONE  YEAR  OLD.    STRONG  AND  VIGOROUS.    GOOD  UNIONS. 
WE  CAN  MAKE  DELIVERY  WITHIN  SIXTY  DAYS. 

Our  specialty.  Heavy  Bearing  Petit  Syrah  from  selected  cut- 
tings. Also  large  stocks  of  Zinfandel,  Serine,  Alicante  Bouschet, 
Grand  Noir  Colombar  and  Palomino.  Cornichon,  Muscat,  Tokay 
and  Seedless. 

Grafted  Franquette  and  Concord  Walnut  Trees. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  California 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  APPLE  PLANTING?    IF  SO, 
LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST  OF  VARIETIES: 


tirnvenstcin 
.lonnthnn 
S.  V.  1'ippln 
Winter  llnnuiia 
Yellow  Kelletleur 
Yellow  Transparent 
\\  hite  Aatrachnn 


lied  Aatrnehan 

irkaam  lllaek 

Real  June 

\V.  \V.  Pearmaln 

Wagner 

Hnl<l«ln 

Sfnymun  Wlnesap 


Koine  Reauty 
Alexander 
Spit/.cuberR 
lien  DnvlN 
Black  nen 
Delicious 

Missouri  I'lpplr 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price  list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight  prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  income  that  will  bring  you  to  the 
sunny  side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.,  Chico,  Cal. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALFALFA 

Use  $2.50  north  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  per  aere  now  and  Increase 
four  yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  toon  per  aere.  Richest  Phosphorus  ferflllzci 
on  the  market.  Gypsum  Is  only  a  soil  stimulant— eonlalns  not  a  pound  of  plant 
food — but  1  ton  of  MOCOl  <»  Superphosphate  contains  3T>0  Ins.  of  actual  plant 
food.     Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum  lu  the  end.     Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN  COPPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

150  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


ORANGE  TREES  OVERLOADED 

this  season  will  require  much  propping.  To  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  and  serious  injury  to  the  tree,  use 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree  Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanised  sheet  steel  so 
formed  as  not  to  Injure  the  bark,  and  are  In  every  respect 
thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Price  $13.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Los  Angelea. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

243.1  EAST  EIGHT  ft  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Can  also  be  had  of  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Rubidoux  Nurseries 

P.  M.  RASMUSSF.v  Manager. 
TREE?,  SHRUBBERY  AMD  RARE  PLANTS 
Landscape  Gardening  a  Specialty 
Plana  and  Specification*  Furnished. 

RIVERSIDE.  CAL.. 
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ATTENTION ! 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

10,000  Gravensteins,  also  leading 
varieties  late  apples  at  low  prices. 
Besides  we  have  peach,  almond,  pear, 
plum,  prune,  cherry  and  walnut  trees 
at  popular  prices.  Bench  grafted  re- 
sistent  vines.  Bargains  in  Sonoma 
county  fruit  and  dairy  ranches. 

Address 

A.  J.  GALLAWAY, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 


TREES 

Our  trees  are  pedigreed  and  the  best 
that  care  can  produce.  There  is  already 
a  shortage  in  many  of  the  best  standard 
varieties.  While  we  are  selling  fast, 
yet  our  assortment  is  still  complete. 
Write  us  now  concerning  your  wants 
for  this  season. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


P.  0.  BOX  177 


NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


ZEISIO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 

BLUE  GUMS 

They  are  in  plots  ready  for  shipping; 
low  price  for  fine  stock. 

$  1.25  per  100 
$10.00    "  1000 

Also  roses,  fruit  trees  and  other 
nursery  stock. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 
Colma,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 

H.  KEMPF,  Manager. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pure  Bred,  High  Grade, 
Well-Rooted,   No  Disease. 

Best  Western  varieties  for  home  or  ship- 
ping. No  order  too  large  or  too  small  for 
prompt  shipment.    Write  us. 

ROUTLEDGE  SEED  A  FLORAL  CO., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

GRAFTED  AND  BUDDED  WALNUTS 

Parislenne,  Mayette,  Franquette,  Eureka, 
Chase,  Concord,  Willson  Wonder  and  other 
varieties  scientifically  propagated  by  scion 
selection  from  our  bearing  trees,  on  a  most 
rapid  growing  root  system.  Grafted  Mam- 
moth Paper  Shell  pecans  and  walnut  scions. 
Catalogue  free. 

TRIBBLE  NURSERY  CO.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN*  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groceries,  or 
).  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Forest"  in  the  Calavaras  Grove,  which  has 
a  diameter  of  27  feet  inside  the  bark. 

My  age  studies  show  that  there  are 
about  20  rings  to  the  inch.  The  calculated 
age  of  the  "Father  of  the  Forest"  would 
therefore  be  6,480  years.  When  cut  down 
its  actual  age  was  found  to  be  about  1,300 
years.  That  is  to  say  it  is  little  more  than 
half  the  age  of  the  second  Converse  Basin 
Forest  tree  noted  above,  although  over 
twice  the  diameter  of  that  tree. 

The  writer  desires  to  add  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  are  individuals 
of  Sequoia  gigantea  in  excess  of  2,177 
years,  but  his  attention  has  never  been 
called  to  any  authoritative  and  exact 
figures  of  such  individuals. 

Ages  for  big  trees  up  to  3,000  years  will, 
the  writer  believes,  almost  undoubtedly 
be  determined  if  such  determinations  have 
not  indeed  already  been  made.  Of  course 
in  this  matter  he  is  rejecting  all  off  hand 
estimates  and  round  numbers. 

A  sign  nailed  to  the  trunk  of  the 
"Grizzly  Giant,"  in  the  wonderful  Mari- 
posa Grove,  proclaims  the  tree  as  8,000 
years  old.  Now,  no  one  knows,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  the  age  of  the  "Grizzly  Giant" 
and  the  sign  is  doubtless  intended  only  for 
Eastern  tourist  consumption. 

The  tallest  tree  on  the  American  conti- 
nent is  not  the  big  tree  but  the  Redwood 
(Sequoia  sempervirens) ,  a  logged  indi- 
vidual having  measured  340  feet  in  height. 
The  tallest  Sequoia  gigantea  is  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  Calaveras  Grove  325  feet 
high.  Authoritative  figures  for  greater 
heights  may  have  been  made  but  are  not 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  note.  Chances 
of  error  in  measuring  very  tall  trees  are 
rather  great. 

The  writer  is  not  able  to  give  any 
authentic  figures  regarding  the  extreme 
height  of  Australian  eucalypti.  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  the  Australians 
have  trees  in  excess  of  340  feet  but 
authoritative  figures  are  lacking  to  the 
author.  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  tall  tree  and  it 
would  be  highly  interesting  to  know  the 
exact  height  of  some  of  the  tallest  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  R.  T.  Baker,  F.  L.  S.,  curator 
of  the  Technological  Museum,  Sydney  (a 
highly  competent  authority),  in  his  "Re- 
search on  Australian  Eucalyptus, ' '  says  of 
this  species:  "A  tree  attaining  a  height 
sometimes  of  over  250  feet."  Baker  gives, 
I  think,  no  greater  height  for  any  other 
species  in  his  work. 

Authorities  in  the  non-botanical  litera- 
ture are  rather  slippery.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica  ,11th  edition,  vol.  9,  p. 
868,  gives  480  feet  as  the  extreme  height, 
a  figure  copied  from  the  9th  edition  which 
cites  as  authority  the  Journal  of  Forestry, 
March,  1878.  This  latter  writer  says  this 
species  "attains  to  a  height  of  400  feet. 
It  is  even  said  to  reach  480  feet."  The 
former  figure  is  evidently  a  case  of  "round 
numbers." 

The  Australian  floras,  such  as  Bentham 's 
Flora  Australieusis  and  Bailey 's  Queens- 
land Flora,  speak  of  the  various  species 
as  ' '  tall, "  "  medium,  "  or  "  small ' '  trees 
and  give  no  figures  that  elucidate  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  here. 

A  very  great  authority  on  Eucalyptus 
is  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.  L.  S.,  director  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  gave  currency 
to  the  statement  that  Eucalyptus  anyg- 
dalina  was  probably  the  tallest  tree  on  the 
globe,  individuals  having  been  measured 
up  to  400  and  420  feet.  At  a  very  much 
later  date  he  corrected  these  figures  in  a 
newspaper  article  and  scaled  them  down 
to  about  325  feet.  The  writer  had,  or  has, 
a  copy  of  the  article  in  question,  but  is  at 
this  time  unable  to  find  it  in  his  files.  He 
will  locate  it  later  and  quote  Mr.  Maiden 
specifically  for  the  benefit  of  Rural  Press 
readers. 

W.  L.  Jepson. 
University  of  California,  December,  1912. 


FOR  SALE 

HALF  MILLION  ORANGE  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Strong  thrifty  8  months  old  trees,  now  running  from 
10  inches  to  20  inches  high. 
EUREKA  LEMONS.  WASHINGTON  NAVELS.  VALENCIA  LATE. 
MARSH  SEEDLESS  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

All  budded  from  Pedigreed  trees  as  to  quality  and  quantity 
Guaranteed  free  of  scale. 

T.  J.  WALKER  NURSERIES 

(Established  1895) 
San  Fernando,  Cal. 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and 
let  us  tell  you  about  It. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Office:  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns. 

GUANANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  instructions 
for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


HORSE  MANURE  FERTILIZER  CONTAINS 

Nitrogen  49 

Phosphoric  Acid  26 

Potash  48 

Creates  Humus,  an  element  required  by  all  lands. 
Write  or  call  on  us. 
PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO., 
429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Salesman  Wanted 

To  sell  trees  for  the  oldest  Nursery  on  the  coast.     Pioneers  of  1849.  Since 
1863  at  the  present  location.     Three  generations  growing  trees.     420  acres. 
Commission  paid  weekly. 

THE  WOODBURN  NURSERIES,  Woodbum,  Oregon. 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER,  Proprietor. 


FREE! 


THIS 

BOOK 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 

To  every  orchardist  or 
Growers'  Association.  A 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  in  prun- 
ing all  kinds  of  orchard 
trees,  by  L.  H.  Day, 
Horticultural  Expert. 

Compliments  of  the 
UNION   BLIND  &  LAD- 
DER CO.,  Mfrs. 

"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Peralta  St..  Oakland.  Cal, 


EUCALYPTUS 

We  have  our  usual  stock  of  high-grade 
trees,  to  which  we  invite  correspondence 
of  Intending  planters. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


LEONARD  C0ATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedigreed 
stock.  Near  State  Highway;  please  call. 
Catalogue  free.     Morganhill,  California. 


TREES 

Write  for  prices  on  all  varieties  of 
Nursery  Stock. 
Dollar  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  M. 
Burbank's  Patagonia  Strawberry  Plants, 
112.00  per  100. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Newcastle,  Cal. 

STAFFORD'S  BEST 

PAINT 

at  Wholesale  Prices  to  you.    We  cut  out 
the  agent's  profit  and  give  it  to  you.  Send 
for  prices  and  color  cards.    We  sell  en- 
gines, furniture,  carpets,  wire  fences,  etc. 
OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  3, 
1661c  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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WE  HAVE  A  LARGE 
STOCK  OF 


Lemons 


One  and  Two- Year-Old  Trees. 
Grown  under  ideal  conditions. 
Straight,  clean  and  thrifty. 


WRITE  US  FOR 
SPECIAL 
PRICES 

ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing Citrus  Trees  and  carry  in 
stock  all  varieties  of  Oranges, 
Lemons  and  Pomelos. 

Roedin6&Wbo< 

1617  E.  Washington 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

Use  Your  Spray  Solution  Right. 

DRIVE  IT  HOME 

with  our 

HIGH  PRESSURE 
POWER  SPRAYER 

Constructed  especially  for  Cali- 
fornia requirements..  We  GUAR- 
ANTEE an  Efficient,  Compact, 
Economical  and  Durable  Outfit. 

Every  desirable  feature  included. 

NOTE.— If  you  already  have  a  suit- 
able engine  we  will  build  a  rig  to  At  it 
at  small  cost.  You  can't  afford  to  be 
without  a  power  sprayer  at  the  prices 
we  ask. 

Write  for  particulars. 

LEONARD  T.  KITTS 

681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Monadnock  Bldg.) 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  of  the  T.  &  M. 
Farm   Engine,  an   up-to-date,  durable, 
reliable   engine   at  a  very   low  price. 
Agents  wanted. 


Covering  Vines  From  Freezing. 


Perhaps  in  some  of  our  high  mountain 
valleys  it  may  be  desirable  to  cover  vines 
from  freezing,  although  such  a  necessity 
is  altogether  absent  in  our  valley  and  foot- 
hill districts.  If  any  reader  should  think 
he  needs  it  he  can  try  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  C.  A.  Cole  of  Idaho,  in 
the  Pacific  Homestead: 

Grape  growing  in  northern  Idaho  is 
limited  to  a  few  sections.  Especially  is  this 
so  with  the  European  varieties.  There 
is  quite  a  large  area  along  the  Snake  and 
Clearwater  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  that  is  devoted  to  viticulture. 
While  the  winters  are  very  short  and  mild 
in  this  section,  we  think  it  advisable  to 
cover  the  vines  of  the  European  varieties 
to  prevent  a  possible  freezing.  This  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 

The  first  step  in  covering  the  vines  is 
to  prune.  The  method  we  use  is  very 
simple.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  arm 
and  spur  system;  in  fact,  this  is  the  only 
system  that  can  be  used  to  an  advantage 
where  the  vines  are  to  be  covered.  With 
the  very  first  pruning  that  the  little  plants 
are  given  the  foundation  for  the  arms  is 
laid  by  leaving  two  little  stubs  of  two 
buds  each  in  length.  With  each  successive 
season  these  stubs  are  increased  in  length, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant, 
until  two  arms  of  two  feet  each  are  ob- 
tained. This  is  usually  the  third  season, 
however,  weak  plants  will  require  another 
season's  growth.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
put  down  or  cover  a  large  amount  of  wood, 
we  do  all  our  pruning  in  the  fall.  The 
trash  is  cleared  away  from  the  base  of 
the  plants  and  all  suckers  and  stubs  re- 
moved as  close  up  to  the  crown  or  base 
as  it  is  possible  to  cut  with  a  pair  of  hand 
shears.  If  stubs  are  left  at  the  base  of 
the  plants  a  large  number  of  suckers  will_ 
be  produced  the  following  season,  also  the 
crown  of  the  plant  is  more  subjected  to 
diseases,  as  there  will  be  more  or  less  de- 
caying wood  on  a  badly  pruned  vine.  After 
the  base  of  the  plant  is  pruned  begin  on 
the  arms  by  cutting  back  the  side  shoots 
to  one  bud;  that  is,  one  bud  or  joint  be- 
yond the  base  bud.  Cut  the  arm  back  to 
four  feet.  If  the  arm  is  diseased  or  has 
a  large  number  of  joints  that  are  not  pro- 
ducing fruiting  canes  it  should  be  removed 
and  one  of  the  shoots  coining  out  near  the 
base  be  pruned  to  take  its  place.  Be  sure 
and  cut  all  vines  loose  from  the  wires. 
This  will  save  time  and  trouble  when  haul- 
ing out  the  brush  and  burying  the  canes. 
As  soon  as  one  lot  or  patch  of  grapes  is 
pruned  the  clippings  are  hauled  out.  For 
this  work  we  use  a  slide  five  feet  by  ten 
feet,  made  by  taking  two  4x4s  for  the 
runners,  and  fastening  them  together  with 
two  2x4s  four  feet  long.  Standards  are 
placed  every  three  feet  apart  along  the 
4x4s.  Two  horses  can  pull  this  rig  between 
the  rows  without  damaging  the  vines. 


The  vines  can  be  covered  about  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  pruned.  In  cover- 
ing, a  furrow  is  run  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  throwing  the  soil  to  the  plants.  If 
the  vines  are  over  two  years  old  the  entire 
middles  are  plowed  out.  After  plowing, 
the  lots  are  gone  over  by  a  crew  with 
shovels,  who  finish  the  work.  We  find 
that  an  implement  made  as  follows  is  of 
a  very  great  help  in  covering:  A  rod  of 
about  the  size  of  a  tooth  from  a  hay  rake 
is  sharpened  and  a  loop  bent  about  a  foot 
from  the  point.  This  loop  is  hammered 
down  so  that  the  two  sides  are  together 
and  curved  downward  so  as  to  form  a 
bracket  on  the  side  of  the  rod.  When 
completed  it  should  be  about  four  inches 
long.  The  rod  is  cut  and  a  ring  made  on 
the  top  end.  The  completed  "spud"  should 
be  three  feet  long.  When  putting  down 
a  vine  the  spud  is  shoved  down  so  that 
the  hook  catches  the  cane  and  holds  it 
against  the  ground.  Enough  soil  is 
shoveled  on  to  hold  the  vine  down.  Three 
inches  of  soil  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
vines  from  freezing. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
extra  work;  however,  it  is  in  reality  a  part 
of  the  cultivation.  In  the  spring  the  soil 
is  plowed  away  from  the  vines  and  the 
harrow  strip  along  the  trellis  is  hoed  down. 
When  this  is  completed  the  soil  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 


ARIZONA  STRAWBERRIES. 


One  of  the  most  successful  growers  of 
strawberries  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
says  the  Progressive  Farmer,  is  Mr.  Ernest 
Hall,  of  Phoenix,  proprietor  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Ranch.  One-third  of  an  acre  this 
season  has  brought  him  for  berries  alone 
$301.  Mr.  Hall  plants  the  Arizona  Ever- 
bearing strawberry,  and  claims  for  it  that 
it  has  a  longer,  better  root  system,  and 
more  foliage,  hence  it  will  better  with- 
stand lack  of  moisture  in  either  the  earth 
or  atmosphere,  than  any  other  variety; 
his  methods  of  culture  are  to  plant  from 
November  to  January  15th,  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  fifteen  inches  in  the  row, 
contrary  to  the  general  practice  (which 
is  to  plant  on  a  ridge),  he  plants  practi- 
cally on  a  level.  The  ground  should  be 
moist  when  the  plants  are  set,  and  irriga- 
tion should  follow  as  soon  as  conveniently 
possible.  As  soon  as  dry  he  runs  a 
twelve-tooth  cultivator  between  the  rows; 
before  irrigating,  a  five-tooth  cultivator 
is  run  between  the  rows,  with  wing  teeth 
so  set  as  to  throw  a  very  little  earth  to 
the  plants,  and  leave  a  shallow  furrow 
about  twenty  inches  wide,  and  through 
this  the  irrigation  water  is  run  slowly; 
when  dry  enough  they  are  again  cultivated 
with  the  twelve-tooth  cultivator,  and  the 
process  repeated,  irrigating  every  eight 
days,  until  after  the  summer  rains,  when 
cultivation  is  stopped  and  the  plants  are 


Every  Variety 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

This  is  the  only  nursery  that  can  sup- 
ply your  wants  complete  In  every  line, 
whether  it  be  decidous  fruit  trees, 
citrus  trees,  grape  vines,  evergreens, 
shrubs,  plants,  palms,  roses,  etc.  We 
have  a  magnificent  stock  grown  under 
the  most  perfect  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions and  invite  your  inquiry  for  any 
quantity,  small  or  large. 


We  are  the  authorized  commercial 
propagators  and  distributors  for  Luther 
Burbank's  new  fruit  and  berry  intro- 
ductions. Write  us  for  details  of  the 
novelties  for  1913. 

Why  Not  Plant 


ICS 


Tills  is  the  world-famous  Smyrna  Fig 
of  Commerce,  introduced  and  success- 
fully grown  by  us.  There  are  many 
parts  of  California  admirably  adapted 
to  its  culture.  We  will  be  glad  to  ad- 
vise with  you  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  your  locality. 

Every  planter  of  fruit  or  ornamental 
stock  needs  our  book 

••(  Mil  OHM  V  HORTICULTURE" 

— the  fruit  growers'  guide.  It  is  a  ver- 
itable encyclopedia  of  information,  giv- 
ing detailed  instructions  for  planning, 
planting,  pruning,  etc.  Describes  over 
2000  different  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants,  is  beautifully  Illustrated,  has 
120  pages,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  price — 25c 
stamps  or  coin. 

11H2-1D13  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 
■ent  free. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200  000? 


URSERIES^ 

GEO.CROEDING  PRE&andMOR 

Box  18  Tresno. California 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  H.  F.  D. 

Free  Illustrated  Price  List. 


P.  H.  WILSON,  President  C.  B.  HARKNESS,  Vice-President  CH AS.  A.  CHAMBERS,  Secretary 

The  Reliable  Three 


OUR  Trade  Mark  and  Emblem  tells  the  story.  When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  what  you  buy.  Headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Fig  Trees.  We  are  Fig  Experts.  We  can  supply  Calimyrna,  White 
Adriatic  and  Black  Mission  Fig  Trees  by  the  carload.  40-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.    Our  references  are  Thousands  of  Fruit  Growers  in  California  and  the  West.  Address: 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.      Box  615.  Fresno.  California 
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HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 -is  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  is  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191 1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZFR  CO. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bids., 
San  Francisco  Cat. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog ;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained  ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OPR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS.  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY     PUMP  CO. 
West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  IWea,  Ohio 


fS^DRMR  ROW 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
VINES  and  PLANTS. 

Ask  for  Catalog. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


THE  CLIPPER 

Will  cut  tall  grass, 
short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  al!  the 
trimming  along  the 
fence,  walks  and 
drives.  If  your  deal- 
ers do  not  keep  them, 
let  us  know  and  we 
will  send  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO 
Dlxnn.  111. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Farm  Development,  Hays   2.00 

Manual  of  Laws   2.25 

Farm  Buildings    2.20 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall...  1.60 

Hog  Book,  Dawson    1.60 

The  Dairy  Farm,  Gurler   1.10 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  and  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  Brate   1.10 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


only  irrigated  every  sixteen  days.  No 
runners  are  allowed  to  grow  until  after 
cultivation  is  stopped,  and  of  course  they 
are  hand  hoed  as  needed  to  keep  down 
weeds.  For  best  results  no  berries  are 
allowed  to  set  the  first  season.  Out  of  a 
patch  of  1,500  plants  set  last  season  not 
one  was  lost  by  heat  this  past  summer. 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  FRUIT  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  question  has  been 
asked  by  one  of  your  readers  as  to  what 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors  is — 
whether  it  is  an  association  of  buyers  or 
growers?  Also,  is  it  an  association  at  all, 
or  is  it  only  an  agency,  and  what  is  its 
scope? 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  is  a 
corporation  organized  by  the  fruit  ship- 
ping companies  of  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  and  marketing  to  best 
advantage  their  products.  Organization 
was  necessary  because  of  the  uninten- 
tional but  disastrous  competition  existing 
between  shippers  from  different  localities 
operating  without  knowledge  of  each 
other's  business  and  shipping  fruit  in- 
discriminately to  whatever  market  seemed 
to  them  best,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
glutting  every  market  that  appeared  to  be 
good  and  leaving  without  supplies  other 
markets  that  had  previously  been  poor, 
which  in  turn  became  the  high-priced 
markets  and  were  thereupon  glutted  as 
the  others  had  been  a  short  time  before. 
It  was  seen  that  with  constantly  increas- 
ing product,  organized  distribution  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  this  condi- 
tion, and  this  fact  caused  the  shipping 
companies  to  form  this  corporation  whose 
entire  business  it  is  to  market  and  dis- 
tribute for  its  members  all  their  carlot 
shipments. 

The  members  of  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors  are  not  necessarily  buyers. 
Fruit  shippers  of  good  standing  may  join 
and  are  welcomed  as  members.  The 
companies  now  affiliated  with  the  organ- 
ization purchase  some  of  their  supplies 
and  handle  the  remainder  on  consign- 
ment. By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  business  is  handled  in  the  latter  man- 
ner. If  a  grower  does  not  wish  to  sell  his 
fruit  at  the  price  offered  by  the  shipper, 
all  the  facilities  of  the  latter  aie  at  his 
command  for  the  disposal  of  his  product 
in  the  best  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  he  is  entitled  to,  and  receives,  the  full 
price  paid  for  same,  less  the  regular 
charges  for  forwarding  and  commission. 

Growers  are  not  directly  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, but  they  can  do  business,  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  them  are  doing 
it,  with  the  various  companies  which  op- 
erate through  the  organization,  the  bene- 
fit of  which,  therefore,  is  extended  to 
every  grower  so  operating. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  great 
organization  has  been  a  wonderfully  ef- 
fective agent  in  maintaining  and  upbuild- 
ing the  business  of  fruit  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  put  the  business  on  a  safer 
footing  than  it  ever  occupied  in  the  past, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  a 
product  which  has  increased  until  it  is 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  when  the 
organization  was  first  effected.  It  has 
made  a  reputation  for  effective  work 
which  is  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  served  as  a  model 
for  marketing  organizations  in  many 
other  localities.  It  is  in  the  line  of  mod- 
ern business,  which  recognizes  that  the 
principle  of  concentration  is  essential  to 
success,  and  it  is  entitled  to  and  should 
receive  the  approval  and  support  of  all 
thinking  growers  who  desire  success  for 
their  chosen  industry.    F.  B.  McKevitt. 


The  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm  of  Wood- 
land, has  closed  out  its  entire  herd  of 
Berkshire  hogs. 


Pierson,  Head  &  Company 


AJAX 


GAS 

TRACTION 


ENGINE 


This  is  the  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical traction  engine  on  the  market.  It  uses  gasoline 
or  distillate,  will  turn  in  its  own  length  and  has 
sufficient  power  for  all  purposes.  Will  operate  on 
ANY  kind  of  ground  and  has  a  power  steering  de- 
vice.  Fully  guaranteed.   Send  for  literature. 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

are  expert  installers  of  high-grade  pumping  ma- 
chinery driven  by  electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 
All  the  machinery  we  handle  is  of  true  and  tried 
merit. 

ALL  INSTALLATIONS  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT   FREE   UPON  REQUEST. 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 

37  California  Street  San  Francisco 


GRAY 


GASOLINE 

or 

KEROSENE 


ENGINE 


The  Gray  Engine  shown  here  is  the  best  low-priced 
all-round  gas  engine  obtainable.  It  will  do  prac- 
tically everything  on  the  farm,  is  light  enough  to  be 
portable  and  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  the  most 
economical  engine  the  farmer  can  buy.  Every 
GRAY  ENGINE  is  guaranteed  against  defects  in 
material  and  workmanship.  Send  for  illustrated  and 
descriptive  literature. 

Pierson,  Head  &  Company 


37  California  Street 


San  Francisco 
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The  Rational  Use  of  Tuberculin. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

In  our  last  issue,  in  response  to  a 
request  for  a  statement  on  the  just 
use  of  tuberculin,  the  writer  gave 
the  case  in  favor  of  tuberculin  testing. 
If  the  reader  will  look  that  over  he  will 
find  that  skillful  use  of  the  test  and  the 
favor  of  the  dairymen  were  essentials  for 
any  real  benefit.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
case  against  tuberculin  testing.  The  first 
point  in  this  will  be,  where  tuberculin 
testing  falls  short;  the  second  will  be,  how 
to  get  along  without  it. 

The  Wrong  Idea. — The  first  agitators 
for  the  test  in  the  joy  of  discovering  a  new 
proposition  were  blinded  by  the  idea  of 
having  something  by  which  they  could 
detect  tuberculosis.  It  was  Eureka  for 
them,  the  matter  was  solved,  they  could 
see  no  other  way  of  doing  things. 

No  person  can  deny  but  what  they  were 
right  in  believing  that  tuberculin  testing 
would  reveal  the  faintest  kind  of  traces  of 
the  disease,  but  that  alone  is  a  small 
matter.  Everything  has  to  be  just  so,  in 
the  test;  errors  can  creep  in  from  all 
quarters,  any  little  indisposition  of  the 
cow  will  cause  an  unreasonable  rise  of 
temperature,  and  so  on.  A  man  with  ten 
pure- bred  cows  that  gives  them  the  best 
of  care,  knows  just  how  they  are  doing 
every  day,  can  keep  track  of  the  things 
that  might  affect  the  test,  and  get  quite 
accurate  results.  With  a  good  sized  herd, 
hired  help  and  the  numerous  confusing 
factors,  many  errors  can  creep  in  and 
healthy  cows  be  condemned.  This  is  even 
when  tester  and  dairymen  both  want  ac- 
curate tests. 

Intentional  Trouble. — As  delicate  as  a 
conscientious  test  is,  one  made  where  the 
dairyman  is  opposed  to  testing,  is  many 
times  less  accurate.  A  month,  a  week,  a 
few  days  before  the  test  is  to  take  place, 
a  dairyman  can  secure  some  tuberculin 
and  inject  it  into  his  cows  and  mix  up 
the  test  so  that  it  will  do  no  earthly  good 
and  if  testing  ever  does  any  harm  it  may 
do  that.  The  supporters  of  the  test  claim 
that  they  can  detect  and  get  around  any 
jockeying  of  the  test,  but  it  is  a  ticklish 
business  getting  around  it  and  tuberculin 
testing  is  not  such  a  sure  proposition  that 
a  Board  of  Health  would  like  to  have  a 
set  to  with  a  dairyman  who  knew  how  to 
fix  his  cows.  There  is  no  reason  for  going 
into  the  methods  of  sidestepping  com- 
pulsory testing,  or  how  the  tester  would 
hold  up  his  end,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
fact  that  delicate  as  is  the  test  when 
everything  is  at  its  best,  it  is  many  times 
more  unreliable  when  the  dairyman  wants 
to  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Carver's  proposition  was  against 
compulsory  testing,  in  which  the  Rural 
Press  supported  him.  It  can,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  tuberculin  testing  falls  down 
utterly  at  the  very  start  when  made  com- 
pulsory. 

Removal  of  Reactors.— If  a  thing  fails 
at  the  start  it  fails  enough,  but  let  us  see 
how  good  a  proposition  the  city  dairy  di- 
rectors have  with  compulsory  testing  even 
if  they  could  detect  every  cow  with  tuber- 
culosis and  no  others. 

What  they  would  like  to  do  would  be  to 
have  every  cow  slaughtered  once  she  re- 
acted and  then  it  would  surely  be  a  re» 
moval  from  the  herd.  As  a  gracious  con- 
cession to  the  dairymen  they  will  permit 
the  cow  to  be  be  removed  to  another  loca- 
tion and  the  milk  used  under  certain  irk- 
some restrictions.  To  be  dead  sure  that 
reactors  will  not  be  sold  to  other  dairy- 
men they  often  require  some  disfiguring 
mark  to  be  placed  upon  the  cow,  a  per- 
manent brand  of  sham,  perpetual  con- 
demnation, whether  she  recovers  or  not,  it 
makes  no  difference. 

Reactors  are  removed  and  condemned. 
Reacting  is  such  a  dreadful  thing  that  the 


cow  is  a  permanent  outcast.  She  is  ex- 
pected to  die  ultimately  from  tuberculosis. 
The  proposition  of  her  recovery  probably 
ne\  er  enters  their  minds,  though  the  well 
cows  have  to  be  periodically  tested  to  see 
if,  perchance,  they  may  have  backslidden. 

Recovery  Common,  Disease  Unimpor- 
tant.— Now  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
ease?  Out  of  100  dairy  cows  butchered, 
not  on  account  of  their  bad  physical  con- 
dition, but  merely  as  beef  because  they 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  as  milk  pro- 
ducers, about  80  to  90  per  cent,  show  that 
they  have  at  some  time  or  other  had 
tuberculosis  but  either  fully  recovered  or 
the  trouble  remained  of  no  special  import 
ance.  A  few  may  be  turned  down  for 
beef  by  inspectors  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
why  the  riot  that  would  result  from  the 
announcement  that  20  or  90  per  cent  of 
apparently  healthy  cows  ' '  reacted  foi 
tuberculosis?  " 

These  cows  did  their  duty,  lived  out 
their  lives,  gave  good  milk,  enjoyed  them- 
selves, were  happy  with  conditions  and 
made  their  owners  happy  in  spite  of 
qualifying  for  a  "reaction."  Until  a  cow 
is  a  danger  to  the  community,  why  get 
excited?  Why  destroy  an  apparently 
healthy  cow  who  evidently  will  be  healthy 
all  her  life  merely  because  she  reacts? 

Note  the  percentage  of  animals  affected 
at  some  time  or  other  and  the  ordinary 
percentage  of  reactors.  Note  the  incident 
related  in  our  last  issue  where  three  fine 
healthy  young  cows  were  slaughtered  for 
"reacting"  and  only  one  small  tubercle 
was  fouud.  The  old  cows  were  well, 
wouldn't  react,  evidently  these  would  not 
react  either  when  they  got  older.  A  com- 
pulsory tuberculin  test  honestly  permitted 
by  the  dairyman  would  only  mean  the 
permanent  condemnation  of  these  cows  and 
the  use  of  their  milk  under  troublesome 
restrictions.  In  one  case  the  cows  recover, 
in  the  other  the  disease  does  very  little 
harm.  Apparently  the  system  proposed  by 
the  compulsory  testers  falls  down  at  the 
start  and  when  we  pick  it  up  and  put  it 
on  its  legs  again  it  gets  lost  in  the  mazes 
of  absurdity. 

Disgraceful  Tactics. — This  is  all  bad 
enough  and  to  get  a  bad  ordinance  bad 
tactics  may  be  used.  For  example,  wit- 
ness the  Los  Angeles  conflict  where  in 
their  attempt  to  sustain  the  ordinance  the 
Board  of  Health  paraded  a  sick  cow 
around  on  a  float  and  displayed  diseased 
internal  organs  of  cattle  in  the  windows 
of  vacant  stores  to  advertise  the  dairy 
industry.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
Rural  Press  does  not  believe  in  com- 
pulsory and  says  that  the  dairymen  should 
make  dairymen's  laws. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  "facts" 
brought  forward  by  the  compulsory  testers. 
Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a  slaughter  test  and 
how  the  Pasadena  veterinarian  resigned 
rather  than  back  such  an  ordinance.  Some 
of  the  ordinance  boosters  did  not  resign, 
they  were  as  emphatic  as  ever  in  its 
favor.  They  are  the  officials  who  would 
return  statistics  (?)  for  official  use  and 
with  the  facts  as  they  are  at  hand  other 
statistics  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
test  are  more  than  unconvincing. 

What  to  do. — We  are  not  saying  that 
voluntary  testing  by  a  dairyman  with 
everything  favorable  might  not  be  very 
desirable.  This  is  a  compulsory  test  talk, 
and  it  is  the  compulsory  test  fellows  that 
encourage  all  testing.  What  first  shall 
we  do  to  clean  up  the  disease?  1.  Inspec- 
tion for  health  and  cleanliness.  2.  Physi- 
cal examination  of  cows  with  removal  of 
sick  animals.  3.  Test  milk  and  excretia 
for  bacilli. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  has  inspectors 
out  to  inspect  all  dairies.  Municipal  in- 
spectors are  out  for  nearly  all  market 
milk.  The  dairies  have  to  be  kept  clean 
and  every  inspector  can  compel  the  re- 


Klnu  Lancaster.  Grand  Clinnipion  Bull, 
California  State  Fnlr,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Crand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE : 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Ed- 
ward, Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods 

and  other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacovv  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 

Single  or  carload  lots.  For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


BREEDING  STOCK  FROM 
THE  EAST 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  live-stock  from  the  East.  Will  leave  the 
first  of  January  to  select  and  ship  the  same.    Have  already  orders  for: 


1  carload  of  Registered  Holsteln  cows. 
-  Carloads  of  Tirade  Holxtein  COira. 


-  carload*  of  Short-born  bullH. 
1  carload  of  Short-horn  com, 


Also  small  lot  of  Hereford*  and  llcrkxliirc  hum. 

I  will  make  personal  selection  of  each  animal  and  guarantee  best  care  in 

shipment. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  your  breeding  stock  for  1913.  Order  now 
and  get  carload  rates. 

W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Stock  Commission 

521  HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contain!  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Jackson  Special 

HIGH  grade:  irrigation  pump 

It  Is  absolutely  noiseless  and  has 
neither  pistons,  valves  or  gears  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
are  used  extensively  for  Irrigation 

work. 

We  furnish  these  pumps  for  one 
horse-power  up. 

Send  for  catalogue  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
l.oo  Angeles.  212  No.  Lo>  Angeles  St.  Works,  West  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Patented   191?  Automatic  Water  Balance 


pioneer  centrifu(;al  PUrVIF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Liva  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  8acrameat*>,  Cal. 
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raoval  of  a  cow  who  appears  diseased. 
When  a  cow  is  in  good  flesh,  has  a  nice 
smooth  skin  and  appears  perfectly  healthy 
she  is  no  danger  to  the  community.  This 
inspection  is  sufficient  to  give  the  "moral 
uplift"  that  some  claim  as  an  indirect 
benefit  of  compulsory  tuberculin  testing. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.    Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi- 
tute—the best  since  1800. 

Write  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.  '  Vcur  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


LEWIS-SIIUAS-JONES  CO., 
427-429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


i  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  fore 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horsea 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  u*e.    Send  tor  descriptive  circuia.u. 
!THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


SHROPSH1RES 

Pure  Bred  and  Registered 

For  1912: 
140  Head  Yearling  Rams 
150  Head  Ram  Lambs 

Enterprise  Stock  Farm 

B.  P.  EAKLE,  Jr.    Woodland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Our  herd  is  now  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  being  rich  in  Silvertip, 
Black  Robinhood,  Longfellow,  Em- 
press and  Masterpiece  Strains. 

Prices  reasonable,  satisfaction  sure. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  inter- 
ested parties. 

OAK  GROVE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Woodland,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  gives  the  preference  by  80  per  cent 
Of  California  stockmen  because  they 
give  better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and 
our  New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg. 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Rn  2*7.  BRRKBLET.  CAT,. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  street,  san  Francisco 
D  A  DPD  Blake,  Mofflt  &  Towne.  Lob  Angeles 
r  ft  r  C IV  Blake,  MoFall  &  Co.,  Portland.  Ore 


Physical  Examination.  —  Compulsory 
testors  admit  that  cows  far  gone  in  the 
disease  will  not  react.  They,  therefore, 
have  to  fall  back  on  a  physical  examina- 
tion after  all.  It  is  only  the  cow  that  is 
far  gone  that  is  any  danger  to  the  users 
of  the  milk,  or  any  danger  to  speak  of  to 
the  other  cows,  so  a  physical  examination 
is  a  reasonable  requirement  for  dairymen 
and  public.  No  dairyman  wants  a  sick 
cow  in  his  herd  for  the  sake  of  his  other 
cows  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Bacilli  Detection. — Remove  the  above 
cows  and  the  bacilli  may  never  appear  in 
the  milk.  Now  the  only  earthly  excuse 
the  Boards  of  Health  have  for  removing 
apparently  healthy  cows  is  that  the  bacilli 
may  appear  in  the  milk.  The  milk,  there- 
fore, can  be  examined  for  bacilli. 

Bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  found  in  the 
milk  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  reacting 
herds,  indicating  that  very  few  reacting 
cows  emit  germs  in  the  milk.  Even  in  a 
sixth  herd  one  cow  generally  is  responsible 
and  it  is  simple  to  test  each  cow's  milk 
and  come  to  the  offender  direct  and 
surely. 

If  a  dairyman  were  after  tubercular 
cows  it  is  clear  that  he  would  find  but  a 
small  proportion  of  them  by  examining  the 
milk.  The  germs  are  of  no  special  danger 
to  the  consumer  either,  although  they  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  there. 

How  to  Find  the  Bacilli. — About  25,000 
tubercle  bacilli  could  lie  side  by  side  on 
a  line  an  inch  long  without  overcrowding. 
In  the  milk  they  are  accompanied  by  mil- 
lions of  other  organisms  of  similar  size 
and  it  takes  a  pretty  strong  microscope 
and  special  methods  to  detect  the  real 
culprit.  A  man  can,  however,  be  much 
surer  of  getting  the  culprit  with  a  micro- 
scope than  he  will  be  of  getting  the  right 
cow  with  the  tuberclin. 

Common  Sense  Health. — What  makes 
good  health  anyhow?  Common  sense,  good 
living  and  clean  living.  A  cow  should  be 
healthier  than  a  man.  She  does  not  carouse, 
dissipate,  keep  late  hours,  worry,  overeat 
nor  do  the  many  other  things  that  make 
trouble  in  the  human  family.  Let  a  man 
start  out  with  as  healthy  a  body  as  a 
calf,  let  him  behave  himself,  have  the 
right  food,  sufficient  shelter  and  fresh  air 
and  clean  surroundings  and  he  will  be  all 
right.  Why  not  a  cow?  Even  a  sick  man 
will  get  well  if  given  the  proper  care  and 
the  numerous  recoveries  from  bovine 
tuberculosis  as  is  shown  in  the  slaughter 
house  investigations.  A  cow  gets  rid  of 
tuberculosis  as  a  man  gets  rid  of  a  cold. 

Tuberculosis  Cures. — About  the  same 
percentage  of  humans  have  tuberculosis 
some  time  in  their  lives  as  cows  and,  what 
is  the  cure  for  tuberculosis?  Absolute 
rest,  bodily  comfort,  fresh  air,  good  food, 
cleanliness.  Tuberculosis  may  strike  in 
some  way  that  may  prevent  recovery,  but 
ordinarily  this  is  a  sure  cure.  A  cow  can 
overwork  by  giving  too  much  milk.  Let 
her  vigor  go  to  her  system  rather  than  to 
milk  and  it  is  a  fair  bet  she  will  recover 
from  tuberculosis.  Let  us  have  common 
bodily  sense  for  man  and  animal  and  God 
and  nature  will  see  that  we  are  all  right. 

Reasoning  from  nature  alone  it  looks 
bad  to  inject  into  our  veins  a  lot  of  cooked 
disease,  which  tuberculin  is.  Well,  there 
seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  tuber- 
culin does  not  hurt  well  animals,  that  it 
can  be  made  an  accurate  test,  that  the 
removal  of  affected  animals  will  result  in 
the  eradication  of  the  disease.  If  on  that 
showing  a  dairyman  wants  to  use  it  he  ap- 
parently has  good  grounds  for  so  doing. 

But  let  us  not  have  compulsory  testing, 
let  us  have  cleanliness,  good  barns,  good 
care,  good  food,  and  for  a  change  instead 
of  condemning  a  reacting  cow,  and  a  cow 
is  one  of  man's  best  friends,  let  us  dry 
her  rather  early,  give  her  good  feed 
and  care,  treat  her  the  way  we  would  like 
to  be  treated  and  see  if  she  and  we  are 
not  better  off.  D.  J.  Whitney. 


harvest" — by  Vincent  Aderente. 


Prosperity 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  have  been  industrious,  and  the 
rain  and  the  sun  have  favored  their 
plantings. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  makers  of  things  in  factories 
have  been  busy.  They  have  had 
work  to  do  and  pay  for  doing  it. 

There  has  been  commercial 
success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and 
fetch  and  carry  have  been  doing  a  lot 
)f  business  and  they  have  been  paid 
for  doing  it. 

The  country  is  prosperous  because 
all  the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  good  times  can  be 
enjoyed  only  when  the  Government 
maintains  peace  and  harmony. 

This  task  of  the  Government  is 
made  comparatively  easy  because 


the  American  people  have  been 
enabled  to  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  each  other.  They  know  and 
understand  one  another.  They  are 
like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no 
matter  where  they  live,  are  close 
together. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonder- 
ful facilities  for  intercommunication. 
We  excel  in  our  railways,  our  mails 
and  our  telegraphs,  and,  most  of  all, 
in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  mil- 
lion miles  of  wire  spread  over  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Each  day  there 
are  twenty-five  million  telephone 
talks  all  the  way  from  twenty  feet  to 
two  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of 
things,  and  the  man  of  commerce,  all 
are  helped  to  co-operate  and  work 
together  for  peace  and  prosperity  by 
means  of  the  Universal  telephone. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

~»r,p  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

4B1   Market  Str«-el,  (Incorporated)  Sam  Francisco. 


WATER  PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped,  new  threads  and  couplings;  2nd  hand  in  name  only. 
Prices  far  below  your  expectations.  Screw  casing  and  standard  pipe  fittings 
and  valves. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  PIPE  HOISE. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.  San  Francisco 


MR.  PARMER: 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a  traction  en- 
gine without  getting  all  the  facts  about 
the  "BEST"  San  Leandro  Gas  Tractor. 

Write  us  today.    Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  BEST  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 
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California  Dairy  Production. 


The  great  progress  made  in  dairying  in 
California  is  shown  in  the  biennial  report 
of  the  Slate  Dairy  Bureau,  F.  W.  Andrea- 
sen,  Secretary,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Some  of  the  striking  facts  brought 
out  in  this  report  are  given  herewith. 


butteb  produced  during  years 
Sept.  30,  1911-1912. 


County.  1911. 

Alameda   233,136 

Alpine    38,000 

Amador    150,000 

Butte    847,645 

Calaveras   37,125 

Colusa   493,326 

Contra  Costa    630,025 

Del  Norte   699,434 

Eldorado    200,000 

Fresno    3,803,664 

Glenn   285,105 

Humboldt   5,238,382 

Imperial    2,885,941 

Inyo   174,404 

Kern    693,413 

Kings    3,552,542 

Lake    70,770 

Lassen    201,020 

Los  Angeles   482,000 

Madera    87,860 

Marin    1,835,983 

Mendocino    662,334 

Merced    3,102,222 


Modoc  .  . 
Mono 
Monterey 
Napa 
Nevada  . . 
Orange  . 
Placer  . . 
Plumas  . 


30,300 
9,948 
706,208 
498,039 
106,375 
158,851 
205,000 
199.299 


1912. 
689,774 
40,000 
145,000 
772,629 
80,875 
490,000 
445,121 
740,664 
146,548 

4,414,404 
284,028 

5,095,014 

4,110,736 
179,742 
732,059 

3,069,880 
51,760 
225,000 
295.01S 
163,784 

1,709,603 
549,429 

3,351,049 
54,400 
4,200 
664,930 
602,756 
90,290 
104,965 
186,500 
240,940 
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whittier-CoburnC? 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

san  Francisco  Cmrounik 


LOS  ANGELES. 

California's 
Celebrated 

Axle  Grease 

Has  helped  to  move 
California's  Loads 
for  50  Years. 

It  will  Help  Yours 
To  Day 


Riverside   

Sacramento 

San  Benito   

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego   

San  Joaquin 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  .  . 
Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz   

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou   

Sonoma   

Solano   

Stanislaus   

Slitter   


Tehama   

Tulare   

Ventura   

Yolo   

Yuba   

San  Francisco. . . 


105,933 
1,405,054 
350,595 
53,661 
621,785 
941,430 
2,350,820 
135,727 
510,527 
131,792 
224,146 
118,000 
212,719 
500,000 
2,106,349 
1,144,681 
5,166,515 
5<9,068 
132,665 
3,955,583 
60,295 
1,906,718 
106.342 


92,676 
1,900,417 
317,250 
S9.613 
593,236 
1,336,344 
2,070,619 
224,570 
568,795 
336,839 
182,500 
123,400 
140.55U 
506,929 
1,881,889 
1,031,137 
6,894,225 
822,046 
144,284 
3,947,284 
48,276 
1,104,509 
112,390 
10,000 


Total    50,380,736  54,940,8S6 

Two  things  most  worthy  of  remark  are 
the  advances  made  by  Stanislaus  and  Im- 
perial counties.  The  increase  in  Stanis- 
laus county  puts  her  in  the  lead  of  Hum- 
boldt, for  long  the  leading  dairy  county. 
This  increase  has  been  largely  owing  to 
better  use  of  land  already  farmed  rather 
than  the  opening  of  new  land. 

To  prevent  injustice  from  being  done  to 
many  counties  it  should  be  considered  that 
only  butter  production  is  included  in  the 
above.  Tulare,  Merced,  Kings  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  have  greatly  increased  their 
dairy  production  but  tiie  increase  has  gone 
to  sweet  cream  and  other  products  and 
reduces  the  showing  made  in  butter.  The 
same  is  true  of  Stanislaus  county,  which 
made  the  lead  in  spite  of  this  handicap. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that 
Stanislaus  county  is  the  center  of  pure- 
bred dairy  stock,  which  is  one  explana 
tion  of  her  progress.  Humboldt  county 
has  been  greatly  increasing  her  output  of 
dried  milk  and  cheese,  which  accounts  for 
her  falling  off. 

Butter  manufactured  in  one  county  from 
cream  produced  in  another  is  credited  to 
the  latter. 


PRODUCTION 

County. 

Eldorado   

Fresno   

Humboldt   

Imperial   

Inyo   

Kings   

Lake   

Lassen   

Marin   

Merced   

Modoc   

Mono   

Monterey   

Napa   

Placer   

Sacramento   

San  Benito   

San  Joaquin   

San  Luis  Obispo  .  . 

San  Mateo   

Santa  Clara   

Santa  Cruz  

Sierra   

Siskiyou   

Sonoma   

Stanislaus   

Sutter  

Yolo   

Yuba   


OF  CHEESE. 

1911. 
100 

54,904 

12,500 

60,000 
7,378 

66,850 

55,250 

96,890 
664,500 
215,000 


2,500 
609,417 

18,853 

30,000 
349,000 
342,770 

93,176 
233,353 
190,510 
475,248 
140,954 
300 

12,704 
389,000 

464,336 
1,147 
63,875 


1912. 

129,615 
199,157 
66,580 
8,175 
139.375 

115,535 
678,825 
342,720 
6,000 

18,800 
697,671 

23,000 

266,900 
419,959 
84,970 
254,403 
142,740 
426,864 
173,518 

10,852 
163,000 

30,000 
268,370 

45,588 

73,000 


Total    4,640,491  4,785,617 

The  report  further  says,  "It  is  astonish- 
ing to  note  that  11,758,680  pounds  of 
cheese,  more  than  double  the  amount  man- 
ufactured in  this  State,  is  received  in  the 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM 


Shire  Stallions 


Shire  Mares. 


My  price*  are  91000  to  si.-.un 

for  StiillionM  Nouiifl  and  true  to 

type. 

SPECIAL  Graad  Champion 
Stallion   at    State  Fair,  1012) 

S'J.-.CIIl. 

I  Nfll  direct  from  my  hum, 
■avian*  to  you  salt'smen's  sal- 
aries. 


My  next  Importation,  consisting  entirely  of  high-class  Shire  Mares,  will  arrive 
at  Napa  about  Jan.  15th.  These  are  not  the  class  mares  which  can  be  sold  for 
$400  or  $500,  but  they  were  bought  right  and  will  be  sold  at  a  small  profit. 

THEY  ARE  A  I.I.  IN  FOAL  TO  FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  HORSBS. 

>lore  than  half  of  thcne  mures  arc  already  spoken  for,  mo  If  you  traat  BOOd 
marcs  from  which  to  raise  stock  for  li>15,  write  ut  once  to 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 
NAPA,  CAL. 


CHOWCHILLA  RANCH 


108,000  ACRES 


Irrigation  from  Miller  well,  one  of  the  33  flowing  wells  that  made 
Chowchilla  famous.  2f>3  ft.  deep ;  flows  675,320  gallons  per  day ;  cost, 
fully  eased,  $550. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  alfalfa  or  fruit  farm,  write  us  for 
particulars  about  the  big  CHOWCHILLA  RANCH,  where  you  can 
make  a  selection  of  such  a  farm  from  a  108,000-acre  tract  of  the  very 
best  soil,  all  underlaid  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water;  easily 
reached.  Prices  range  from  $100  to  $125  per  acre  in  20  and  40-acre 
tracts. 

UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  CO. 

742  MARKET  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  MAN  WHO  BUYS  AN  AMERICAN  PUMP 
MAKES  MONEY 

It  is  the  pump  for  you  and  the  one  you've 
been  looking  for. 

What  is  jour  water  problem?  Consult 
our  Free  Advisory  Service  Bureau  and  get  an 

estimate  on  a  pumping  plant  that  will  give  Moior  Driven  Pump 

you  the  maximum  of  efficiency  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

Let  us  send  you  a  folder  of  the  Muncie  Crude  Oil  Engine,  which 
has  proven  to  be  the  cheapest  power  for  the  farm. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sales  Agents  for  the  Ward  Line  of  Spraying  Pumps. 
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San  Francisco  market  alone.  We  have  the 
finest  land  for  pasture  and  conditions  fav- 
orable for  the  prduction  of  this  article. 
All  we  need  is  more  good  cheese  factories 
and  500  or  1000  families  to  produce  the 
milk."  Fancy  and  hand-made  cheese  is 
not  reported  in  the  above. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1912,  there  were  172,309  pounds  of  con- 
densed milk  produced,  against  116,348  in 
the  previous  year,  and  172,916  two  years 
before.  The  condensed  milk  production  is 
not  given  by  counties. 

Prices. — The  prices  during  the  year 
were  much  above  those  of  the  previous 
year.  In  the  San  Francisco  market  they 
averaged  30.77  cents  for  butter  and  15.46 
for  cheese;  in  1910-11  they  were  28.00  and 
14.50  cents  and  in  1909-10  31.3  and  15.5 
cents.  The  lowest  month  during  the  latest 
period  was  May,  with  25.29  for  the  aver- 
age quotation,  and  the  highest  January, 
with  a  quotation  of  35.03. 

The  receipts  of  butter  in  the  San  Fran- 
icsco  market  were  23,548,850  pounds  in 
the  year  1911-12;  in  1910-11,  19,033,600 
pounds,  and  in  1909-10,  13,934,200  pounds. 

Value. — The  annual  value  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  1911  was,  butter,  50,3S0,736,  lb., 
$14,106,606.  Cheese,  4,640,495  lb.,  $672,872. 
Evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  8,820,310 
lb.,  $793,828.  Market  milk,  table  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $10,000,000.  Calves  pro- 
duced, $2,000,000.  Skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk, $1,500,000.  Casein,  $125,478.  Total 
value  of  dairy  products  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1911,  $29,198,784. 

The  increase  in  value  of  dairy  products 
during  1911-12  was  nearly  five  million 
dollars.  The  products  in  detail  were  val- 
ued as  follows: 

Butter,  54,940,886  lb.,  $16,905,310. 
Cheese,  4,785,617  lb.,  $739,856.  Condensed, 
evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  9,770,784 
lb.,  $961,662.    Casein,  1,065,000  lb.,  $53,- 


ARE   YOU  LOOKING   FOR  A  HOME, 
RANCH  OR  ORCHARD? 
GET  IT 

IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  MOUNT  DIABLO 
COUNTRY. 


Just  Back  of  the  Berkeley  Hills. 
That's  the  Country  Worth  While. 


Settle  the  Home  Question 
NOW. 


What  Will  3  Years  Do? 
DON'T  WAIT 
Until  the  Oakland  and  Antioeh  railway  is 
running  regular  trains. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until  the  country  is  pretty  well  subdivided 
and  sold. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until   values   double,   treble,    or   go  even 
higher. 


DON'T  WAIT 
Until  we  have  five  times  as  many  people 
living  in  the  valley. 


DON'T  WAIT 
3  years  and  then  say  you  are  sorry  you 
did  not  buy  3  years  AGO. 

SETTLE  YOUR  HOME  LAND  QUESTION 
NOW. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  LIBERAL: 
You  can  buy  $1,000  worth  of  any  of  our 
lands  by  paying  only 
$14.14  CASH 
and 

$14.14  MONTHLY. 
These  payments  include  principal,  inter- 
est and  taxes. 


You  get  immediate  possession  of  the 
land. 


Our  valley  is  small  and  the  Oakland  and 
Antioeh  Electric  railway  does  not  go 
EVERYWHERE. 

Make  your  selection  now  and  save 
money.  We  have  a  beautiful  valley;  cli- 
matic conditions  are  ideal,  healthful  be- 
yond a  question.  You  can  grow  anything 
grown  in  California,  and 


YOU    ARE    ONLY    1    HOUR'S    RIDE  BY 
ELECTRIC  TRAIN  FROM  A  MILLION 
PEOPLE. 


LIVE   IN  THE   COUNTRY:   KEEP  YOUR 
POSITION  IN  THE  CITY— THAT'S 
THE  WAY  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 


CALL  AT  OUR  OFFICE,  OR  WRITE  FOR 

CIRCULARS. 
Office  open  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY, 
734  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 
1538  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


250.  Market  milk  and  cream,  $10,000,000. 
Calves  produced  on  dairies,  $2,000,000. 
Skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  $1,500,000. 
Total  value  of  dairy  products  of  Califor- 
nia during  year  ending  September  30, 
1912,  $32,160,078. 

Furthermore  the  figures  herein  con- 
tained are  all  very  conservative  and  where 
actual  production  could  not  be  discovered, 
which  was  only  in  a  few  cases,  the  esti- 
mates were  made  too  low  rather  than  too 
high,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

The  way  that  California  has  progressed 
in  dairying,  is  seen  from  the  butter  pro- 
duction of  the  last  decade  or  so.  In  1898 
there  were  23,691,028  pounds  of  butter 
produced,  in  1902,  31,528,762  lb;  in  1910, 
45,989,140  lb.;  in  1911,  50,380,736  lb.;  and 
in  1912,  54,940,886  lb;  other  products  in- 
creasing fully,  if  not  more  rapidly,  and  the 
future  more  promising  than  the  past  has 
been. 


IS  IT  MANGE? 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  horse  five 
years  old  that  is  always  scratching  and 
biting  himself  as  if  he  had  mange  or 
lice.  He  seems  to  itch  more  on  his 
shoulders  and  front  legs  than  any  other 
place.  We  have  washed  him  with  a 
carbolic  wash,  also  with  a  tea  made  from 
tobacco,  but  so  far  have  been  unable  to 
stop  it.  He  often  bites  his  legs  below 
the  knees  until  he  takes  off  all  the  hair 
and  part  of  the  skin. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
insect  on  him  and  none  of  the  other 
horses  are  troubled,  although  this  horse 
has  been  troubled  for  three  years. — W.  B. 
Y.,  Winters. 

ANSWER  BY   DR.  CREEI.Y. 

Apply  the  following:  Lysol,  1  ounce; 
kerosene,  4  ounces;  formalin,  2  drachms; 
cotton  seed  oil,  9  ounces. 

Mix  and  apply  once  daily  after  wash- 
ing with  hot  sheep  dip  solution  10  to  100. 


CREAMERY  CO-OPERATION. 


PROBABLE  INJURY  TO  SPINE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  two-year-old 
colt,  a  fine  large  animal  in  good  flesh 
and  condition,  who  about  a  month  ago 
seemed  to  a  certain  extent  to  lose  con- 
trol over  his  locomotion.  He  would  sway 
from  side  to  side  and  stumble  over  the 
least  irregularities  in  the  ground 

A  veterinarian  claims  it  is  spinal 
meningitis.  We  have  been  giving  him 
powders  to  cleanse  the  blood  and  used 
a  strong  liniment  on  his  back.  He  is 
some  better,  but  not  very  much.  Can 
your  veterinarian  make  a  diagnosis  and 
suggest  a  treatment? — J.  A.  S.,  Kerman. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

I  would  recommend  that  you  call  in 
Dr.  Hoops  of  Selma  or  Dr.  Rougly  of 
Fresno.  This  is  serious  and  should  be 
attended  to  at  once.  It  looks  like  an 
injury  of  the  spine  and  not  spinal  menin- 
gitis. 


SHOULDER  INJURY  ON  MARE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  mare 
that  bruised  her  shoulder  on  the  point 
with  collar.  It  was  lanced  and  now  has 
a  hard  lump  or  callous,  about  3  in.  in 
diameter.  What  is  best  to  do?  She  is 
not  lame,  but  it  would  interfere  with 
the  collar.  There  is  no  veterinary  any- 
where near  here. — R.  M.  D.,  Lower  Lake. 

ANSWER  BY   DR.  CREELY. 

Dr.  Geo.  Constable  of  Santa  Rosa  and 
Dr.  E.  Smart  of  Napa  are  qualified  veter- 
inarians. 1  would  recommend  to  operate 
and  entirely  remove  the  growth  or  you 
may  use  the  following  mixture  to  see  if 
it  will  not  cause  it  to  partly  absorb  and 
then  use  a  dutch  collar  or  a  specially 
padded  collar:  Compound  tinct.  iodine,  4 
oz.;  sulphuric  ether,  2  oz.;  oil  cedar,  2  oz.; 
turpentine,  4  oz. 

Mix  and  apply  once  daily  until  blis- 
tered. 


(Continued  From  Page  655.) 


there  for  1%  cent  premium  over  the 
usual  quotations  on  account  of  its  quality. 

It  is  not  fair  with  the  advantages  of 
selling  to  compare  butter  fat  prices  with 
those  of  the  north,  especially  as  San 
Francisco  prices  are  nearly  always  lower 
than  those  of  the  south.  Still  a  report 
on  prices  paid  to  patrons  may  be  interest- 
ing. The  quotation  in  San  Francisco 
last  month  (November)  was  about  33 
cents.  The  patrons  were  paid  42  and  43 
cents.  The  high  figure  is  for  members, 
the  low   for  non-members.    In  summer 


the  difference  between  the  San  Fran 
quotation  and  the  prices  paid  may  drop 
to  about  two  cents.  The  prices  are  made 
every  month,  the  net  receipts  being  divid- 
ed among  patrons  according  to  cream 
sent  in  and  membership  or  non-member- 
ship. . 

Other  things  than  co-operation  are  re- 
sponsible, perhaps,  for  several  of  these 
advantages.  A  co-operative  creamery 
can,  however,  refuse  to  take  poor  cream 
better  than  an  ordinary  creamery,  its 
members  are  more  anxious  to  provide 
good  cream,  they  are  surer  of  the  test 
taken  at  the  creamery,  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  co-operative 
creameries  of  the  State  always  stand 
high  in  butter  scoring  contests. 


If  You  Intend  To 

Buy  A  Deep  Well  Pump 

During  1913  

Then  You  Owe  It  To 
Yourself  To  Thoroughly 
Investigate' 


The 
Pomona 

Smooth  Running 
Double  Action 

Deep 
Well 
Pump 


This  is  the  pump  you  have  read  and  hoard  so  much  about  as  giving  such  un- 
paralleled satisfaction  to  every  purchaser.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about 
the  Pomona  Pump  whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  now  or  later.  If  you  cannot 
come  to  Pomona — 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  52  C 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  has  48  pages,  and  besides  containing  much  inter- 
esting matter  in  regard  to  our  pumps,  it  also  has  some  valuable  information 
on  irrigation  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  water  user.  Your  name 
and  addr.-ss  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  free.    Write  us  today. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

A         Pomona,  California 


We  also  manufacture  the  Pomona 
gates  and  valves  for  cement  pipe 
irrigation.  Special  valve  catalogue 
"C"  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Our  agents  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  PEASE-BUND Y-TAYLOR 
CO.,  of  Porterville,  Cal.,  to  whom 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  if  de- 
sired. 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


AMC  cprp  To  Use  On  Your  Old  Lamp  ! 

\^  1^  ■  &  Our  special  introductory  offer  entitles  one  person  in  each 


locality  to  one  free.  Powerful  white  incandescent  mantle  light.  Replacing  common  oil  lamps 
everywhere.   Burns  70  hours  on  one  gallon  of  coal  oil   AGENTS    Experience  Unnecessary. 

Better  lfght  than  gas  or  electric.  Send  postal  for  FREE  OFFER  and  agents'  wholesale  prices. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  140  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Getting  Back  to  Beef. 


Prof.  E.  J.  lddings,  of  the  Idaho  Ex- 
periment Station,  makes  these  comments 
upon  a  condition  of  things  which  has  been 
frequently    noted    by    writers    in  our 

columns: 

Beef  cattle  shortage,  predicted  for 
several  years  by  careful  observers  of  live- 
stock conditions,  is  now  a  serious  problem 
commanding  public  attention. 

Years  ago  widespread  use  of  the  range 
and  cheap  beef  made  from  free  grass  drove 
the  farmer  out  of  the  beef  cattle  business. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  farmer  has 
had  his  turn  and  has  changed  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  grazing  land  into  home- 
steads and  cultivated  farms.  With  cattle 
driven  in  relative  large  numbers  from  both 
farm  and  range  could  there  be  any  doubt 
of  ultimate  beef  cattle  shortage? 

An  increase  of  population  for  the  last 
decade  of  21  per  cent  is  met  by  a  beef 
shortage  of  7  per  cent.  During  the  last 
six  months  prices  at  our  great  markets 
have  been  continually  reaching  higher 
levels  until  the  10  and  11-cent  steer  seems 
to  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  Un- 
fortunate features  of  the  situation  are 
that  good  female  stock  of  breeding  age 
has  been  sent  to  market  in  increasing  num- 
bers and  that  there  has  been  for  the  last 
five  years  an  unprecedented  slaughter  of 
calves. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested, 
amonj;  them  a  national  law,  preventing  the 
slaughter  of  female  stuff  for  a  period  of 
years.  Public  sentiment  and  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  livestock  men,  rather 
than  statute  law,  is  the  remedy  for  the 
situation. 

High  prices  for  cattle  on  foot  will  natur- 
ally encourage  many  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  extend  or  start  in  cattle.  A  beef  pro- 
ducers '  association  in  each  state,  as  is  now 
in  active  operation  in  Iowa,  would  be  of 
great  help  in  starting  new  men  in  beef 
cattle  and  in  diverting  a  portion  of  the 
female  strain,  now  flowing  marketward, 
to  the  farm  as  breeding  females.  Further- 
more, further  discussion  of  the  beef  cattle 
situation  and  widespread  realization  of  the 
need  of  immediate  efforts  toward  breeding 
a  future  beef  supply  would  aid  in  retain- 
ing on  the  farm  a  large  percentage  of  the 
calves  now  sent  to  the  shambles. 

The   flow   marketward   of   half -finished 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

cow 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

show  you  how  dairymen  get  more 
butter  fat  and  more  profit  from  their 
cows  on  our  Little  Farms  in  the  fertile 
Sacramento  Valley,  California.  Every 
month  a  producer — no  lost  days  wait- 
ing for  Spring  to  come.  Dimes  are 
growing  into  dollars  for  dairymen 
here.    Come  and  join  them. 

We  give  you  ten  years 
to  pay  for  your  land. 


The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


stuff  must  be  checked.  Corn,  oats  and  hay 
are  more  plentiful  and  relatively  cheaper 
than  beef.  Retention  of  the  half-fat  steer 
in  the  feed  yard  for  several  weeks,  means 
more  beef  from  each  animal  and  more 
economical  use  of  feed  stuffs. 

Another  method  of  producing  more  good 
beef  in  a  reasonable  time  is  by  the  use  of 
better  bulls  on  grade  cows  now  producing 
indifferent  calves.  In  the  University  of 
Idaho  steer  herd  is  a  Hereford-Jersey 
Shorthorn  that  has  won  a  number  of  prizes 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  show  circuit  this  year. 
His  dam  was  a  common  cow,  but  his  sire 
was  one  of  the  best  Hereford  bulls  in  the 
Missouri  Hiver  Valley.  There  are  in  all 
parts  of  America  large  numbers  of  grade 
cows  that  are  not  now  paying  their  keep 
in  the  dairy.  These  cows  bred  to  good 
puie-bred  bulls  of  beef  form  are  capable 
of  doing  an  important  work  in  beef  pro- 
duction. 

The  things  to  be  immediately  sought  are 
lessened  slaughter  of  the  stuff  and  calves, 
longer  feeding  and  better  finishing  of  pres- 
ent limited  supply  and  beef  bred  calves 
from  many  good  grade  cows  now  rendering 
indifferent  service  in  other  lines  than  beef 
making. 


PACKING   PLANTS   BY  STOCK- 
MEN. 

In  his  opening  address  at  a  recent  con- 
vention at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Paul  Clag- 
stone,  president  of  the  Northwest  Live 
Stock  Association,  spoke  as  follows: 

"It  is  plainly  evident  to  all  who  have 
closely  studied  livestock  conditions,  that 
to  obtain  the  best  results  the  stock  raisers 
and  the  packers  must  work  hand  in  hand, 
as  their  interests  are  identical.  Nothing 
has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  stock 
raisers  than  the  establishment  of  large 
packing  plants,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  directly  to  the  interest  of  those  engaged 
in  the  packing  industry  to  assist  the 
grower  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to 
obtain  at  all  times  supplies  of  material  to 
keep  these  large  establishments  working 
and  thus  to  return  interest  on  the  heavy 
capital  invested.  The  members  of  this 
association  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to- 
wards the  packers  of  the  Northwest,  not 
merely  for  cash  contributions,  but  for  their 
assistance  in  establishing  an  open  com- 
petitive market  at  our  annual  shows,  and 
for  their  help  in  many  other  directions. 
We  have  discovered  that  by  turning  this 
movement  into  certain  channels  a  stock 
show  which  surpasess  all  records  is  the 
result.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this 
same  organization  on  a  large  scale  may  be 
called  on  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
stockmen  and  of  the  Northwest  in  other, 
and  in  even  more  practical  ways,  if  possi- 
ble? Is  it  visionary  to  hope  that  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future  we  may  see  real 
stockmen's  packing  plants  in  which  both 
the  stockmen  and  the  business  men  who 
are  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us 
may  hold  a  substantial  interest,  although 
the  management  may  be  controlled  by 
those  who  have  had  long  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  industry.  Stockmen's  packing 
plants  have  been  built  up  in  the  past,  and 
where  unsuccessful  I  believe  the  cause  will 
be  found  to  be  that  the  operating  of  these 
plants  has  been  entrusted  to  those  who 
have  not  had  the  necessary  experience. 
In  Denmark,  and  other  European  countries, 
municipally  owned  and  other  co-operative 
packing  plants  have  been  highly  successful. 
I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  a  partial 
co-operation,  such  as  I  have  briefly  sug- 
gested, would  fail  to  succeed,  and  the 
many  advantages  are  self-evident.  Other 
ways  in  which  the  co-operative  spirit  of 
this  association  may  be  utilized  for  the 
great  benefit  of  the  Northwest  will  un- 
doubtedly suggest  themselves  to  you. 

"In  the  past  year  we  have  gone  much 


farther  than  any  of  us  could  have  hoped. 
All  our  dreams  have  been  realized,  and  the 
stockman  has  come  into  his  own. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns,  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BEGIN  1913  by  buying  pure-bred  Jersey 
sire.  Bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls  $100  and  up.  Prize-win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co..  Lockeford,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  offers  for  sale  a  few  nice 
registered  young  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  fine  cows.  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  195. 


YOUNG  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  DAIRY 
COWS  for  sale.  A.  Balfour.  350  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


MINOR  &  THORNTON,  Breeders  of  Reg. 
Holstein-Freisian  cattle.    Kearney  Park 

P.  O..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. — Young 
stock  for  sale.  W.  J.  Hackett,  Breeder, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


M.    HOLD  RIDGE,    Modesto,    Cal.— Breeder 
of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle  and  O.  I.  C. 

hogs. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORT-HORNS  AND  BERKSHIRES— 
Practical  excellence  and  show  qualities. 
Rookwood  Farm,  Ames,  Iowa.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Prop. 


R.  CARTW RIGHT  &  SON,  Angels  Camp, 
Cal. — Breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle. 
Ynung  bulls  for  sale. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man. 
ager,  Newman.  Cal. 


SHOUT-HORNS— Ringmaster   at   head  of 
herd.    White  &  Smith.  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 


SHORT-HORNS — Villager  heads  the  herd. 
D.  R.  Hanna,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


PAICINES  RANCH,  Palcines,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered Percherons  and  Short-hornn. 


T.  B.  GIBSON,  Woodland,  Cal. — Registered 
Short-horns  and  Poland-Chinas. 


HEREFORDS — Fairfax    Perfection  heads 
herd.    J.  P.  Cudahy,  Belton,  Mo. 


HER  EFORDS — Gay   Lad    6th    heads  herd 
O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHE- 
KONS  AND  BELGIANS.  A  few  choice 
young  stallions  from  three  to  five  years 
old,  also  two  and  three  year  old  miles 
for  sale.  Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  Los 
Altos.  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Prices  reasonable.  J.  E.  Dick- 
inson, Fresno. 


MIG  BONED  BREEDING  JACKS  for  sale, 
.las.  W.  McCord,  Hanford 


RUBY  &  BOWERS,  Davis.  Cal.— Registered 
draft  stallions,  all  breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Holstein  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire boars;  all  subject  to  registry.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 


JERSEY  CATTLE,  DUROC  JERSEY 
SWINE.  Mossdale  Farm.  J.  E.  Thorp. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


SWINELAND 
DUROC- JERSEY 
TAMWORTH 
and 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
Boars,  all  ages,   for   Immediate  delivery. 
All  stock  fully  guaranteed  and  registered. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
SWINELAND,  Box  161,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— SPECIAL  BAR- 
GAIN PRICES  on  account  of  the  large 
number  I  raised  this  year.  Profitable, 
easy  feeding,  early  maturing  healthy 
hogs  from  the  best  Eastern  strains.  All 
ages,  both  sexes.  Registration  papers 
furnished.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 
Some  extra  good  young  boars  for  sale, 
ready  for  service.  Best  Eastern  strains. 
Ed.  E.  Johnson,  Turlock,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  — 
Best  Eastern  strains;  bred  sows  and 
spring  pigs  for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Mayhews,  Sacramento  Co..  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY;— No  bet- 
ter anywhere.  Boars,  sows  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Jno. 
P.  Daggs,  Modesto,  Cal. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. — Prolific,  easy  feeders, 
very  prepotent.  Young  stock  eligible  to 
entry;  also  a  few  grades,  cheap.  Edouart 
Bryant,  Lemoore.  Cal. 


MAGNOLIA  STOCK  RANCH  —  Registered 
Berkshires  for  sale;  good  ones.  Frank 
S.  Johnson,  Arlington,  Cal. 


FINE  THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE 
pigs,  sows  and  Boars,  subject  to  regis- 
try.   B.  De  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners,  finest  stock  in  State.  $30 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHINAS.  Iowa 
Wonder.  1&S779,  heads  herd.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS;  large  type.  The  Brown- 
ing Stock  Farm.  W.  H.  Browning. 
Woodland,  Cal. 


i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.— Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  Of  Berkshires.  also 
Short-horns 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodl.  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  siexes. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM  — Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.     A.  M.  Henry.  Farmlngton. 


CALIFORNIA    NURSERY   CO..   Nlies.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.     Williams.  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS — THE  BACON  HOG.  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Amsterdam.  Cal. 


S.   B.   WRIGHT,  Santa   Rosa. — Registered 
Berkshires  and  Jerfieys. 


REGISTERED    O.    I.    C.    SWINE.      C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  CO. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
641  MISSION  MRU  I.  SAN  F  RAN  CISCO 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

3  past  Yearlings  from  Tested  Dams. 

HEENAN  &  WELDON 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Box  962. 


Irrigation  System 
Gates  a"*1  Valves 

FOR  CONCRETE,  STEEL  AND  WOODEN  PIPE.— We  arel 

originators  of  Irrigation  appliances.  It  Is  part  of  our  business! 
to  help  you  solve  vour  Irrigation  problems.      We  will  submltl 
plans  to  suit  Individual  needs  for  the  most  economical  and| 
convenient  system  yet  designed  for  alfalfa  or  orchard  irriga- 
tion.   Write  us  and'  get  latest  edition  of  our  "Brown  Book. 

jTheKellfi^OiomassnMfg.Co- 

~  1234   But  28th   Mt..   Loa   Aaarelea.  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If 
I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  It 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  com- 
mission would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought  direct  from  the  forest. 
Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks. 
Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Gases.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2ft  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2V4  ft.  deep, 
$10. SO.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  stakes. 
H.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  0R0W  THEM' 

For  Silt  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  420  Market  Slreel,  San  Francisco 
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ARIZONA  ALFALFA  SEED. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had 
interesting  accounts  of  alfalfa  seed  grow- 
ing in  Nevada  and  in  the  Lassen  region 
of  California.  Prof.  D.  P.  Jones  gives  the 
Progressive  Fa  mer  of  Arizona  an  out- 
line of  seed  conditions  in  that  State: 

A  Desirable  Stand. — The  principal  fact- 
ors in  the  production  of  alfalfa  seed  are: 
the  thickness  of  the  stand,  moisture  and 
the  climatic  conditions.  Usually  thinner 
stands  than  are  used  for  the  production 
of  hay  give  the  larger  yields  of  seed.  The 
individual  plants  should  have  as  much 
room  as  possible  to  spread  out  and  obtain 
their  maximum  development  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  as  much  sunlight  as 
possible.  Howeve  ,  the  stand  should  be 
thick  enough  to  exclude  weeds.  The  fields 
may  be  broadcasted  or  drilled  in  rows 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches  wide.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  seems  to  make 
very  little  difference  in  the  production  of 
hay,  while  the  wider  rows  favor  the  set- 
ting of  seed.  In  the  dry-farming  sections 
alfalfa  has  been  profitably  grown  fo  seed 
in  wide  rows  from  three  to  three  and  a 
haff  feet  in  width  and  cultivated  the 
same  as  corn.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are:  less  seed  is  required  for  sow- 
ing, moisture  is  conserved  and  the  alfalfa 
can  be  kept  free  of  weeds.  This  meahod 
has  also  been  t  ied  in  a  small  way  under 
irrigation.  The  wide  rows  give  the  plants 
room  to  spread  out  and  produce  maximum 
crops  of  seed.  Less  water  is  required  and 
the  fields  can  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  an 
important  point  in  the  production  of  good 
seed.  However,  these  advantages  may  not 
justify  the  expense  of  cultivating. 

Irrigation  for  Seed. — In  an  irrigated 
section,  especially  where  there  is  very  lit- 
tle rain  fall,  the  moisture  can  be  almost 
entirely  controlled  and  in  Arizona  the  hot, 
dry  weather  makes  this  State  well  suited 
for  the  production  of  alfalfa  seed.  Where 
the  moisture  can  be  controlled  seed  can 
be  produced  any  time  during  the  summer. 
Ordinarily  the  second  cutting  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  seed,  as  the  first  cutting  usu- 
ally makes  a  rank  growth  and  gives  the 
largest  yield  of  hay.    This  is  due  to  the 


FREE 

Instructive  64-page 
illustrated  catalogue 

Brimful  of  what  yo 
want  to    know  about 
getting    bigger  better 
results  from    the  soil. 
Describes     the  most 
efficient    farm  and 
garden  tools  ever  invented- 


Jr 


and  DriUSeeder.  Wheel  Hoe.Cultiva- 
\tor  and  Plow  sows  seed  accurately  and  i 
i  works  quickly,  easily,  thoroughly. 
^55  other  t.iols  described  include  seeders,  wheeJJ 
horse  hoes,  htirrows  and  two-horse^ 
^cultivators.   Send  postal  today . 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  no:rrhiia, 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  100  mechanical 
movements  and  full  information  about 
Patents,  Trademarks,  Copyrights.  Labels 
and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
911-916  Crocker  Building,   San  Francisco. 
Established  18B0. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROUT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER, 
Offices   624   California  St..   San  Franrinro. 


MISS  BARKERS'  SCHOOL 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

College  Preparatory;  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Grades;  Music;  Arts  and  Crafts;  and 
Domestic  Science.  Catalogue  upon  appli- 
cation. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


it 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  Famous  for  having  a  lock  seam  without  rivets.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO 
LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe.  This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only  pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE,  TANKS,  ETC.  Write  for 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION  FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


large  amount  of  water  stored  in  the  soil 
during  the  winter  by  rains  or  irrigations. 
Much  less  water  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction oi  seed  than  for  hay.  In  fact  the 
amount  of  water  that  alfalfa  receives 
largely  controls  the  amount  of  seed  that 
it  will  set.  A  rank  growing  plant  will  set 
very  little  seed.  For  this  heason  the 
least  amount  of  water  that  will  keep  the 
alfalfa  growing  steadily  should  be  applied. 
During  blooming  time  the  plants  should 
stop  growing  and  from  then  on  until  the 
seed  is  nearly  ripe  new  shoots  should  not 
be  allowed  to  start  from  the  base  of  the 
plant.  Warm,  bright,  sunshiny  weather 
at  blooming  time  favors  the  setting  of 
seed. 

Certain  insects  are  necessary  to  the 
setting  of  a  good  crop  of  seed.  The  flow- 
ers of  the  alfalfa  are  so  arranged  that  un- 
less they  are  disturbed,  usually  by  the 
visit  of  a  honey-seeking  insect,  they  will 
not  seed.  The  bumble  bee  and  wild  honey 
bee  are  the  most  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
The  tame  bees  often  take  the  honey  with- 
out breaking  open  or  "tripping"  the  flow- 
ers, which  is  necessary  for  the  flowers  to 
become  pollenized  and  to  set  seed. 

A  Seed  Fly. — The  most  serious  draw- 
back to  the  ;  roduction  of  alfalfa  seed  in 
Arizona  is  the  clover-seed  chalcis  fly.  This 
troublesome  pest  is  a  small,  wasp-like  in- 
sect about  the  size  of  a  pin  head.  It  has 
a  shiny  black  body  with  clear  wings  and 
flying  in  the  air  it  resembles  a  gnat.  This 
insect  lays  its  eggs  in  the  alfalfa  seed 
when  the  pod  is  first  forming.  One  egg  is 
placed  in  a  seed.  The  young  insect  de- 
velops within  the  seed  and  when  it  ripens 
the  insect  emerges  by  eating  a  small  round 
hole  through  the  seed  coat  and  the  pod. 
Ceveral  generations  are  produced  during 
the  growing  season.  The  infested  seeds 
are  brown  or  black  in  color  and  very 
much  shrunken.  The  insect  lives  over  the 
winter  in  alfalfa  seed  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  seed  of  the  sour  clover 
growing  wild  along  the  irrigation  ditches. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  abundance  of 
this  wild  clover  and  to  the  mild  winter 
that  this  insect  pest  is  so  troublesome  in 
Arizona. 

In  the  early  spring  this  insect  is  compar- 
atively few  in  numbers,  but  increases  rap- 
idly during  the  summer.  For  this  reason 
the  earlier  cuttings  should  be  left  for 
seed.  At  Tucson  in  1911  the  chalcis  fly  de- 
stroyed about  95  per  cent  of  the  seed  on 
the  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  This  year  the  first  cut- 
ting was  left  for  seed.  The  per  cent  ofin- 
fested  seed  was  not  so  high  although  it 
was  still  over  50  per  cent.  The  damage 
over  the  entire  State  is  estimated  at  40 
per  cent.  To  make  the  first  cutting  prac- 
ticable for  seed  production  no  irrigation 
should  be  given  during  the  winter  unless 
it  is  unusually  dry,  and  very  little  growth 
starts,  just  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy.  Clipping  the  alfalfa  after  it  is  a 
few  inches  high  might  be  of  advantage  to 
even  up  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
make  them  bloom  more  nearly  at  the  same 
time. 


Get  My 
Price 
on  this 
Great 
Stump 
Puller 
Mow! 


Stumps  cost  you  too  much  money.    Pull  them  out !  Get 
a  Hercules.    Now  is  the  time.    I'm  making  a  very  special  sacri- 
fice-price offer.    Only  a  few  men  will  get  in  on  this  proposition. 
Never  such  an  opportunity  before.    Same  30-day  free  trial  offer — same 
3-year  unqualified  guarantee  against  breakage.    Write  me  ! 

HERCULES 

is  the  only  all-steel  triple  power  puller  made.  400%  stronger 
 60%  lighter  than  others.  Pulls  biggest  stump  in  5  minutes- 
pulls  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day — pulls  3  acres  of  stumps 
without  moving  machine.  Has  double  safety  ratchets — is  self 
%^z?m  or  stump  anchored,  built  low  to  the  ground  and  is  carefully 
K  turned  and  polished  to  make  light  draft. 

Send  in  Your  Name 

Let  me  send  you  my  fine  book  and  price.    My  book 
will  please  you.    Read  all  the  letters  and  see  all  the 
photos  sent  in  by  Hercules  owners.  Com- 
jpP  pare  the  regular  catalog  price  with  the  special 
figure  I'll  quote  you  and  see  how  much  you 
save.  Address  me  personally — a  postal  will  do. 
B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

HERCULES   MFG.  CO., 

312 -21st  St..  Centervillc,  Iowa 


Children 
Must  Have  Good  Light  for  Studying 

A  poor  light  strains  the  eyes,  and  the  injurious  effects  may 
last  for  life.  An  oil  lamp  is  best.  The  light  from  the  Rayo 
Lamp  is  soft  and  mellow.  You  can  read  or  work  under  it 
for  hours  without  hurting  your  eyes. 

The  RAYO  is  constructed  scientifically.  It  is  the 
best  lamp  made — yet  inexpensive  and  economical. 
The  y       I  arriri      made    of   solid    brass  —  nickel  plated. 

£^\_/jr%  r >     Lighted  without  removing  chimney  or 

^Ok»W  \*W     shade.    Easy  to  clean  and  rewick.    Made  in  various 
styles  and  for  all  purposes. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street. 


(California) 


San  Francisco 
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Building  Up  a  Family  Egg  Trade. 


|  Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Susan  Swaysgood.] 

In  these  days  of  automobiles,  runabouts, 
etc.,  some  of  which  are  really  practical 
and  within  the  means  of  the  average  Cali- 
fornia farmer,  the  building  up  of  a  trade 
in  strictly  fresh  eggs  ought  to  be  easy. 
T  say  the  California  farmer,  but  I  should 
also  have  said  the  farmer  with  a  family. 
A  farmer  without  a  family  is  as  badly 
handicapped  as  I  can  imagine  anybody 
being,  but  let  that  go.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  a  family,  and  say 
about  three  hundred  good  laying  hens  and 
pullets  there  is  no  better  way  to  dispose 
of  the  product  than  to  work  up  a  family 
egg  trade.  Or  if  preferable,  a  trade  to 
supply  leading  hotels  and  restaurants  with 
strictly  fresh  eggs.  In  catering  to  either 
of  these  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  farmer  and  the  buyer  if  a  mixed 
flock  was  kept,  that  is,  some  hens  of  the 
smll  breeds  laying  a  white  egg  and  some 
of  the  large  breeds  that  lay  a  brown  egg, 
because  there  will  always  be  people  hav- 
ing a  choice  and  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Having  hens  that  will  supply  the  choice 
of  all  parties  is  much  better  than  being 
able  to  please  but  one  party.  The  next 
step  in  getting  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  to 


POULTRY. 


BUFF  LEGHORN — Booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery  of  day-old  baby  chicks 
from  two-year-old  breeding  stock;  also 
eggs  for  hatching  by  setting  or  100; 
6000  egg  Incubator  capacity.  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs  for  sale.  Baby  ducks 
hatched  to  order.  R.  M.  Hempel,  R.  F. 
D.  1.  Lathrop,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  FARM  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS,  the  1912  champion  winners  at  the 
big  shows.  Exhibition  or  utility  eggs 
and  stock;  also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  Write 
your  wants.  The  Manor  Farm,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young 
and  mature  toms  and  hens,  from  large 
utility  stock,  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 
Good  bone,  full  breasted,  well  marked, 
healthy  and  early  maturing  turkeys; 
write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran, 

WESTERN  HATCHERY— Fred  Dye.  Pro- 
prietor, successor  to  Dye  &  Fredericks. 
Now  booking  orders  for  day-old  chicks, 
from  heavy-laying  strain  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Box  2, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting;  no  weak  ones  charged  for. 
Rural  Box  No.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 100  early  hatched 
cockerel"  and  pullets  from  prize-winners. 
Sales  subject  to  approval  on  delivery. 
Eggs  $5  to  $15  per  15.  Jeanne  A.  Jack- 
son, Oroville,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Heavy  layers, 
California's  greatest  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  Send  for 
list.    M.  Duttbernd.  Petaluma. 


ORPINGTONS— Buff  and  White.  Some 
classy  exhibition  quality  In  cockerels 
ready  for  service.  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood, 
R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorn,  White  Rock; 
high-class  stock.  Send  for  booklet  of 
prices.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.O.  Box  597, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE;  eggs  and  stock.  Mrs. 
Leona  Brophy,  1415  N.  St.,  Fresno. 


FOR  SELECTED  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
from  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  see  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  645 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Eggs,  chicks,  stock.  A.  R.  Schroeder, 
Box  P,  San  Gregorlo,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 
prietor. Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

BARRED  ROCKS  only.  Eggs,  stock  and 
chicks  for  sale.    G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera, 

Cal. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE— 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  269  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


have  a  name  for  your  farm.  Give  your 
place  a  name,  that  makes  for  individuality 
and  stamps  your  product  as  reliable. 

Make  Your  Brand.— Get  a  stamp  made 
with  your  farm  name  so  that  you  can 
print  on  every  box  or  carton  where  the 
eggs  come  from.  Also  have  a  stamp  of 
dates  and  stamp  every  box  with  the  date 
the  eggs  were  laid.  The  growing  children 
will  delight  in  doing  this  kind  of  work; 
first,  because  they  are  ambitious  and  like 
the  idea  of  doing  something  out  of  the 
commonplace,  and,  secondly,  because  they 
always  respect  parents  that  show  they 
have  brains  enough  to  do  or  try  to  do 
anything  out  of  common.  If  possible  get 
the  children  interested  in  delivering  the 
eggs>  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  school  work.  Last  spring  some  young 
society  girls  delivered  eggs  and  milk  for 
a  charitable  purpose  in  Pasadena  and  said 
it  was  a  great  treat  to  them. 

Of  course  your  packages  and  egg  fillers 
must  be  clean  and  up  to  date,  remember 
you  are  catering  to  people,  who  will  pay 
for  cleanliness,  as  you  expect  to  get  at 
least  ten  cents  above  market  price  and 
probably  fifteen.  Have  some  letterheads 
and  envelopes  printed  with  your  own  and 
farm  name  and  any  other  advertising  on 
that  pleases  you. 

Advertising. — The  next  step  is  to  ad- 
vertise that  you  are  ready  for  business. 
This  can  be  done  through  the  daily  paper 
and  by  getting  a  list  of  the  leading  hotels, 
restaurants  and  wealthy  people  within  easy 
distance  of  your  farm.  To  these  you 
could  send  a  few  lines  by  mail,  writing 
on  your  letterheads  and  inclosing  in  your 
envelope  with  your  address  on.  This 
gives  you  a  good  prestige  and  those  that 
do  not  know  you  will  be  attracted  towards 
you  because  of  your  up-to-date  methods 
of  looking  for  trade.  The  farmers  of  this 
country  can  run  the  whole  thing  if  they 
once  make  up  their  minds  to,  but  not  by 
sitting  on  the  fence  growling.  Most  peo- 
ple are  from  Missouri,  they  have  to  be 
shown,  and  when  the  farmers  begin  to 
show  them  they  will  admit  that  he  ia 
somebody.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
farmer  or  small  poultryman  from  having 
the  difference  between  buying  and  sell 
ing  prices,  but  his  own  lack  of  enterprise. 
The  purchaser  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  his  fresh  eggs  if  he  knew  how  or 
where  to  get  them.  If  the  eggs  have  to 
be  shipped  by  rail  or  express  of  course 
you  will  have  to  provide  a  lock  and  key 
for  each  package,  as  a  protection  for  both 
yourself  and  your  customers,  because  ex- 
press men  are  fond  of  fresh  eggs  and  have 
been  known  to  partake  of  them  without 
giving  any  recompense.  A  good  service- 
able home-made  case,  painted  and  having 
your  own  and  farm  name  in  fair-sized 
letters,  the  lid  having  hinges  and  lock, 
would  be  in  itself  a  good  advertisement, 
as  many  people  notice  such  things  when 
traveling.  Have  all  cases  painted  one 
color  with  full  address  and  railway.  If 
you  have  one  some  sort  of  catchy  wording 
to  draw  attention.  When  Sunny  Jim  was 
being  hounded  for  debt  he  begged  and 
borrowed  all  he  could  get,  not  to  pay  off 
his  debts,  oh  no,  but  to  advertise  more 
and  the  result  is  that  thousands  of  people 
eat  cereal  foods  now  that  never  would 
have  looked  at  them  but  for  Sunny  Jim. 

Ducks  and  Drakes. — Mr.  F.  L.  Hunt 
makes  some  comments  on  former  state- 
ments made  by  me,  which  he  appears  to 
think  are  not  just  right.  First  he  says 
"Mrs.  Swaysgood  says  'April  hatched 
ducks  will  commence  laying  in  December 
if  fed  right.'  I  would  like  to  call  her 
attention  to  the  fact  that  ducks  are  like 
spades;  and  that  there  are  ducks — and 
ducks.  If  she  referred  to  anything  but 
Indian  runners  the  statement  may  be  cor- 
rect for  ought  I  know." 

So  we  find  Mr.  Hunt  is  entirely  off  be- 


For  Egg  Profits  yon  should  use 


HIGH 
PROTEIN 


Meal  Meal  Bone  Meal 

Blood  Meal         Oyster  Shell 
Mixed  Meal  and  Bone 
Ground  Bone 


Ask  our  dealer,  or 
write  ua,  tending 
hU 


Ask  as 
about  the 


"C.  E.  F." 
POULTRY  FOUNT 

It  saves  expense  and 
prevents  disease. 


UNITED  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

1023-4  Story  Bldg.        Los  Angeles, 


Begin  this  Hatching  Season  RIGHT 

FEED  THE  BABY  CHICKS  

Croley's  »ry  mixed  intent  Chick  Feed 

LIKE  ALL  THE  CROLEY  PRODI  CIS   "Till  BEST  THAT'S  MADE." 

Accept  no  substitute  from  your  dealer. 

Manufactured  at  JHE  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  IlIC. 


the  home  of 


631-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


;ht  Scene  Showing  1700  Chick! 
(lid  about  an  Arenberg  Patent 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photo- 
groph,  and  the  stove  is  the  original  and 
only  perfect  oil  stove  made.  This  stove 
hu  REVOLUTIONIZED  the  rearing  of 
BABY  CHICKS.    It  Is 

Arenberg's  Patent 
Brooder  Stove 

and  has  proven  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at 
California  State  Fair.  Perfectly  safe, 
simple,  easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove 
Distillate.  lCnfdne  Distillate.  Coal  Oil, 
and.  in  an  emergency,  can  burn  Wood 
or  Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Days  Live  Agents  wanted  in  every  state  and 
ve.  county  in  the  United  States. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Our  careful  and  intelligent  method  of  Hinting  our  stock,  for  the  pant  twenty 
yearn,  enables  u*  to  oiler  a  strain  of  While  Leghorn  chick*  of  the  mimt  vigorous 
nature  and  of  the  best  egg  producing  .strain  in  the  count  ry. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  arm  In  this  business,  and  In  consequence  of 
our  long  experience  and  completeness  of  equipment,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
serve  our  patrons  In  a  way  that  is  sure  to  satisfy. 

Chicks  shipped  by  express  anywhere. 

Price  list  and  literature  fin  this  subject  sent  free  on  request. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Box  1003.  PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


POULTRY  AS  A  SIDE  PRODUCT 

The  ease  with  which  poultry  Is  raised  makes  it  desirable  in  addition  to 
fruit-raising  or  whatever  farm  work  you  are  pursuing.  If  you  start  right  and 
continue  right  you  will  end  right.  You  will  wind  up  the  season  with  a  good 
profit  to  your  credit. 

COULSON'S  CHICK  FOOD  and  COULSOX'S  EGG  FOOD  will  go  a  long  nay 
toward  putting  you  on  the  right  course  and  keeping  you  there. 

OUR  BOOKLET  "CHICKENS"  TOLLS  THE  STORY.     aTATl.mn  FREE. 

It  contains  interesting  chapters  on  every  phase  of  the  poultry  business. 

COULSON  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY 

Petaluma,  California. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Mirks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  Is  now  booking  orders  for  Chick*.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Buy  from  the  one  that  does  his  OWN  HATCHING. 

W.  Leghorns.  B.  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Send  for  Circular. 

W.  J.  HICKS,  Route  2,  Box  22,  PETALUMA,  Cal. 
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cause  he  is  hunting  trouble  before  he 
really  knows  what  about.  No  one  thinks 
of  Indian  runners  when  they  talk  of  table 
ducks,  because  though  the  runners  are 
eatable  all  right  they  are  not  so  good, 
nor  is  there  so  much  off  them  as  there  is 
of  the  Pekin  or  other  table  ducks  to  which 
we  had  reference.  I  bought  some  Indian 
runner  duck  eggs  once  from  a  lady  at  Los 
Angeles  but  sold  the  ducks  in  September 
of  same  year  they  were  hatched.  Hatched 
in  April,  early,  and  they  had  not  com- 
menced to  lay  nor  any  signs  late  in  Sep- 
tember. Six  months  old  so  they  must 
have  been  some  of  those  that  were  ducks 
and  ducks. 


Get  More 
Eggs 

Feed  your  hens  W  P  C  EGG  MAKER, 
and  get  more  eggs  and  a  big  increase 
In  prolit.  Many  successful  poultrymen 
have  increased  their  egg  production  by 
feeding  W  P  C  EGG  MAKER.  We  are 
exclusive  manufacturers  of  Poultry 
Feeds.  Our  long  experience  enables  us 
to  give  you  the  best  the  market  affords. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


TT  I  V 


Insist  upon  your  dealers  giving  you 
W  F  C  EGG  MAKER. 

Write  us  today  and  receive  our  liter- 
ature free. 

Western  Feed  Co. 

Mill  and  Office:  North  Point  &  Taylor 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  with  lA  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.      No  crowding,  pil 
ing  up(  sweating  or  chilling.    Automatic  oil  and  heat 
control  perfect.    Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


Petaluma  Brooder  Stove 

By  its  use  more 
and  better  chicks 
are  raised,  with  lA 
the  labor,  and  no 
crowding;  no  chill- 
ing; no  overheat- 
ing. Write  for  a 
free  catalogue  giv- 
ing full  particulars 
about  this  wonder- 
■HHHBBi  ful  method. 
PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WORKS 
PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS, 
$9.00  per  100,  $85.00  per  1000. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCH-EGGS, 
$1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  100. 

My  stock  is  thoroughbred  and  carefully 

selected  for  Standard  and  laying  qualities. 

J.   R.   HEINRICH   POULTRY  YARDS, 
Arroyo  Grande,  Cal., 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 


BIRRED  and  RUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


A  few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  left. 
Eggs  for  hatching  after  January  1st. 

JAS.   M.  MONTGOMERY, 
4300  Fleming  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 
Barred  Plymouth  Roeka,  White  Wyan- 
dotte*,   Light    Brahmas,   White  Minorca*, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at    the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.   For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  N.  COBBLEDICK  A  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Mr.  Hunt  is  also  sore  about  what  was 
said  of  the  Indian  runners  in  the  National 
egg  laying  contest.  Now  I  am  sure  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  belittle  the  Indian  run- 
ners and  what  was  said  was  merely  re- 
peated from  the  authorized  records. 

Mr.  Hunt  says  the  Indian  runners  are 
very  shy  of  strangers,  and  that  is  very 
likely  true,  but  in  one  year's  time  he 
must  admit  there  was  time  for  the  ducks 
to  get  acquainted  both  with  the  feeders 
and  quarters.  Personally  I  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  Indian  runners, 
I  always  bred  Pekin  or  the  common  dark 
duck,  but  I  know  that  they,  like  many 
other  new  varieties  both  of  ducks  and 
fowls  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
For  my  part  I  can 't  see  why  a  colored 
runner  should  lay  more  eggs  than  a  white 
one  but  the  record  stated  that  it  was  so — 
so  what  more  could  be  done  than  give  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  think  I  am  not  giv- 
ing the  runners  a  fair  deal;  why  I  did 
not  make  the  record,  nor  give  out  the 
statements,  as  I  said  before,  I  merely 
quoted  from  Mr.  Quisenberry 's  report, 
and  he  did  not  say  that  allowance  should 
be  made  for  shyness  or  anything  at  all. 
So  I  hope  Mr.  Hunt  will  not  be  so  quick 
to  judge  me  or  other  writers  until  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  If  he  will  read 
over  again  that  article  he  will  see  that 
it  is  not  my  personal  words,  except  in 
commenting  on  the  various  statements, 
but  the  word  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
contests. 

Mr.  Hunt  sends  an  egg  laying  record  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Dobyns,  thirteen  Indian  runner 
ducks,  hatched  April  6,  1911.  Commenced 
to  lay  September  15,  1911.  September,  30 
eggs;  October,  281;  November,  339;  De- 
cember, 304;  January,  912,  163;  February, 
152;  March,  218;  April,  335;  May  313; 
June,  190;  July  177;  August,  98.  Total, 
2,(100.  Average  number  of  eggs  per  duck 
for  the  year,  200. 

In  Lighter  Vein. — A  story  is  told  of  a 
man  who  having  led  an  exemplary  life, 
went  to  heaven.  After  having  his  name 
written  in  the  big  book  he  was  assigned 
to  his  duties,  which  included  the  scrub- 
bing of  floors  and  stairways,  eighteen 
hours  being  considered  a  day's  work.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
so  much  as  the  long  'hours,  and  many 
times  did  he  wish  himself  back  on  his 
little  California  farm  where  all  he  had  to 
do  was  feed  and  water  the  chickens,  dig 
up  the  sparrow  grass  beds,  gather  the  eggs 
and  pick  prunes  off  the  ground,  sometimes 
falling  asleep  under  the  tree  to  find  all 
the  prunes  picked  by  the  hired  hand  when 
he  woke  up.  One  day,  while  scrubbing  a 
marble  staircase,  he  looked  down  and 
found  he  could  see  right  into  the  hot 
place.  Peering  down  he  saw  some  of  the 
rounders  from  his  old  town  lounging  about 
in  hammocks  and  apparently  enjoying 
themselves.  "Hello,  fellows,"  he  shouted, 
"how  are  you  getting  along  down  there?" 
"We  are  doing  very  well,"  said  one; 
"it's  pretty  hot  down  here,  but  we  don't 
have  to  work  but  two  hours  a  day — 
there's  so  many  of  us." 

Now  we  see  by  the  above  that  there  is 
virtue  in  numbers  and  from  what  I  hear 
the  Rural  Press  family  will  be  so  large 
socn  that  we  may  only  have  to  work  two 
hours  a  day.  Won 't  that  be  nice,  there 
was  a  gentleman  here  the  other  day  look- 
ing for  people  with  a  couple  of  lone  dol- 
lars in  their  jeans  and  I  sicked  him  on 
to  one  or  two  promising  fish,  one  of  which 
I  know  bolted  the  bait  and  I  think  likely 
some  more.  Well,  so  be  it;  let's  have  a 
jolly  big  family  for  1913. 


The  second  annual  Stanislaus  Count> 
Poultry  Association  Show  held  in  Modesto, 
demonstrated  great  progress  in  the  As- 
sociation during  the  year.  It  was  double 
the  size  of  the  first  show,  more  than  900 
birds  being  exhibited,  all  of  exceptionally 
high  quality.    The  strongest  classes  were 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


White  Leghorns  selected  and  mated 
to  imported  stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks  at  $12  per  hundred. 

Eggs  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less 
than  30  dozen  case.  Orders  in  excess 
of  above,  10c  per  dozen  above  high- 
est market  prices.  75%  fertility 
guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  condi- 
tions perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed 
— well  culled — eggs  will  produce  lay- 
era. 

IVO  CULLS 


Pens — Trios — Single  Birds. 
Buff  and  White  Orpingtons — White 

Wyandottes — Khode  Island  Reds — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  the  setting  from 
the  above  breeds  at  from  $1  to  $2 
per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets  at 
$12  per  dozen. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
ready  to  roost  at  $7.50  per  dozen. 

UTILITY  STOCK 


the  White  Leghorns.  Exhibitors  from  all 
parts  of  California  took  part  and  the  at- 
tendance made  the  show  a  financial  suc- 
cess. Good  exhibits  were  made  of  pigeons, 
ducks  and  rabbits. 


SHOWING  IN  ' '  SERVICE  ORDER ' ' 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  received  a  cir- 
cular with  regard  to  the  live  stock  show, 
in  1915. 

Why  not  have  a  rule  that  all  breeding 
stock  be  shown  in  "service  order":  mus- 
cles firm,  constitution  vigorous  and  with- 
out an  ounce  of  superfluous  fat? 

The  present  method  is  ruining  the 
very  best  specimens  of  animals,  for,  can 
over-fat  animals,  especially  when  the  over- 
plus of  the  result  of  too  much  food  and 
too  little  exercise  ever  regain  perfect 
form? 

Personally  I  do  not  care  to  breed  from 
any  animal  that  has  been  prepared  for 
a  prize  show.  I  have  seen  stallions  400 
lbs.  over  weight  and  shaking  like  jelly 
win  prizes,  and  quite  lately  a  prize  bull 
was  tired  out,  exhausted  and  had  to  lie 
down  after  a  half  mile  parade.  The 
World's  Fair  in  1915  is  just  the  place 
and  time  to  make  and  enforce  this  rule 
for  breeding  stock  in  serviceable  condi- 
tion. T.  D.  Carneal. 

Livermore,  Cal. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate  2c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns.  

TREES  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

AVOCADOS  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cheri- 
moyas,  and  other  subtropical  fruiting 
plants  and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the 
best  varieties.  We  grow  only  subtropical 
fruits  of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling 
merit.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST  INDIA 
GARDENS.  Altadena.  Cal. 


EARLY  TOMATOES — The  Quarantino  is 
the  wonderful  new  early  Italian  variety 
that  does  not  drop  its  early  blossoms, 
making  it  more  than  a  month  earlier  than 
others.  Plant  seeds  now.  Packet  10c. 
Oz.  $1.00.  Remit  coin  or  money  order. 
J.  S.  PHILIPPI,  Turlock,  Cal. 

DATES — We  are  making  an  importation 
of  off-shoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf 
and  North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  WEST 
INDIA  GARDENS.  Altadena.  Cal.  

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  Cal.  

WALNUT  TREES — Late  varieties,  graft- 
ed and  budded  on  hybrid  root — Eureka, 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Concord  and  Placen- 
tia.  Dr.  W.  W.  FITZGERALD.  Elks  Bldg., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS — Franquette,  May- 
ette, grafted  on  hybrid  California  black 
our  specialty.  Sunset  Nursery,  San  Jose. 
Cal.   

APPLE  GROWERS — Fifteen  thousand 
extra  fine  yearling  trees,  4  to  7  feet;  main- 
lv  Bananas.  J.  D.  CARUTHERS,  El  Monte, 
Cal.  

CITRUS  TREES  —  Washington  Navels, 
first-class  stock,  half  inch  and  up.  C. 
Ledig,  Globe,  Cal. 


Burbank  Genuine  Spineless  Cactus  oui 
specialty.  VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY,  Santa 
Rosa.  Cal. 

IRIS — New  descriptive  Price  List  now 
ready.  The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Farmer,  young,  single,  trust- 
worthy, capable  of  doing  general  farming 
work,  including  orchard  and  chickens; 
give  references,  experience  and  salary,  in- 
cluding found.  Address  Box  105,  care 
Rural  Press. 


WANTED 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
Free.  American  Investment  Association, 
93  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Farmers  who  are  being  crowded  out  of 
California  on  account  of  high  land  prices 
should  visit  the  great  Salt  River  Valley  in 
Maricopa  County,  Arizona.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  very  productive,  and  now  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  "stored  water"  in 
the  Roosevelt  Dam,  thousands  of  acres  are 
ready  for  the  plow..  Alfalfa,  corn,  wheat, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
sui^ar  beets,  deciduous  and  citrus  trees, 
dates,  poultry,  stock  raising  and  dairying 
are  all  profitable.  Prices  range  from  $50  00 
an  acre  up.  For  literature  address  Vernon 
L.  Clark,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
Department  Two,  403  Fleming  Block, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME  —  Lime  corrects 
soil  wrongs,  helps  other  fertilizers  to  do 
their  proper  work.  Can  I  help  you?  H. 
B.  Matthews,  Fertilizer  Chemist,  733  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


CHOICE  RAIRY  COWS  and  heifers  for 
sale  (grade  Holsteins)  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. Heifers  18  to  20  months  old.  bred. 
Thoroughbred  Holstein  sires  6  to  21 
months.  Located  in  Stanislaus  county. 
MONTGOMERY  BAGGS,  311  California  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  Hickman,  Stanislaus 
county. 


FOR  SALE — 12-foot  windmill  and  30-foot 
steel  tower  for  same;  all  in  good  order; 
recently  purchased;  reason  for  sale,  not 
enough  wind;  price  right.  LEONARD 
COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Morganhill,  Cal. 

J.  E.  LAWRENCE,  210  Clay  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Broker  and  Commission  Mer- 
chant. Handles  all  farm  products.  Ship 
direct  or  send  samples. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  SALE— Free  from 
noxious  seeds.  Address  V.  A.  PETERSON, 
Blacks,  Cal. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 
With  a  simple  and  perfect  machine,  saving 
80  cents  on  every  dollar  you  pay  out  for 
rope;  30  halters  can  be  made  from  one  ball 
of  binder  twine  costing'  40  cents;  150  feet 
of  hay  rope  can  be  made  from  three  balls 
of  twine  costing  $1.25.  Retail  price  $4.25. 
Sent  prepaid. 

W.  W.  PRICE, 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BELDI  BARLEY. 
This  barley  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder  grown  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, having  produced  as  high  as  90 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  nearly  60  bushels  south 
of  the  Tehachapi.  We  will  sell  re-cleaned 
and  bluestoned  seed  for  $2.0"  per  100 
pounds  f.o.b.  Alessandro.  Address  Estate 
of  E.  E.  Hendrick,  Riverside,  Cal. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Guaranteed,   Rebuilt  and  Repaired  in 
our  shops;  several  of  this  list  practi- 
cally new.  Will  ship  on  approval  to  re- 
sponsible parties. 

1 —  2-H.P.  Root  Van  Dermoot.  ..  $65.00 
3 — 4-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)..  90.00 

2 —  6-H.P.  Samson  (new  model) ..  135.00 
16 — 8-HP.  Samson  (new  model) ..  150.00 

5 — 10-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  200.00 
2 — 15-H.P.  Samson  (new  model)  .  260.00 

2 — 25-H.P.  Fairbanks   500.00 

and  many  others. 

We  will  exchange  your  gas  engine 
for  an  electric  motor. 

MOTORS  AND  PUMPS. 
We   have   a    full    line   of   new  and 
slightly  used  machines  guaranteed. 

When  considering  your  Irrigation 
plant  cail  on  us.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION  CO., 
Engineers, 
181-189  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Professional  Directory 

CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
positive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

CA    RnnWPTT     If       SpeakB  Spanish. 
.  A.  DUU  VT  ELL,  JT.  Mexican*  8.  Amer 
7S  Suttor  St,  San  Francisco        Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man 
agement  for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sen.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT  No.  6. 


EATON-PHILBRICK 
LABORATORIES 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Anal- 
yses, Soils,  Waters,  Feeds,  Dairy 
Products. 


C.  F.  WIELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer, 

706  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Concrete  SUos,  Sanitary  Da- 
t'^tH&f1 1      lrles,  Creameries.  Kefrlgerat- 
lng  Plants,  Irrigation. 


SOIL  LABORATORY 

AnalyxlK  of  Solla,  Agricultural  and  Indna- 
trlal    Product*,    Water,    Innectlddes,  etc. 
Alkali  Reclamation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

YOUR  SOIL 

Any  good  chemist  can  make  jrour 
soil  analysis,  but  ONLY  THE  EX- 
PERIENCED can  make  proper  use 
of  the  results  and  give  you  any 
profit  from  the  money  invested. 

Investigate  and  learn  what  my 
work  has  done  for  others. 


Ft.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soli  Engineer, 

320  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKE  YOUR 

FARM  PAY 

Soil  Surveys,  Analysis,  Fertilizers 
Prescribed,  Working  Plans  Outlined. 


REY  MAYNARD, 

Agricultural  Engineer, 
210  Sheldon  Bldg.,  461  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


An  Orchard  Home  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Anonyma.] 

Our  problem  was  this:  Given  a  corner 
in  a  young  orchard  to  make  a  real  homey 
home  that  would  not  shout  shop  talk  when 
the  day's  work  was  over  and  done — to 
provide  all  necessities  and  comfort  for 
man  and  wife  and  allow  for  two  guest 
rooms  because  it  is  not  good  for  man  and 
wife  to  live  too  much  alone.  Every  room 
must  be  full  of  sunlight  and  heated  on 
chilly  days.  There  must  be  a  bath  room 
with  tub  and  a  kitchen  sink  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  Each  room  must  have  a  gen- 
erous closet,  giving  clothes  closet  for  each 
bed  room,  coat  and  hat  closet  for  living 
room,  and  for  the  kitchen  a  generous 
storage  closet  for  dry  stores  and  a  cooling 
closet  for  perishables  as  ice  was  not  to  be 
used. 

There  must  be  a  large  screened  living 
porch  on  the  north  side,  with  room  for 
hammocks,  a  couch,  reading  table,  chairs 
and  a  dining  table  as  well,  all  for  hot 
weather  use.  There  must  be  a  kitchen 
porch  to  furnish  a  covered  way  to  the 
wood  shed  and  store  room,  the  well  and 
force  pump  on  one  end  and  a  closet  for 
canned  fruits,  etc.,  near  the  kitchen  door. 
There  must  also  be  a  hospitable  entrance 
porch  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  hall 
and  vestibule. 

Strictly  for  the  family  we  would  require 
a  big  bedroom,  a  tiny  kitchen,  and  a  gen- 
erous living  room  which  must  have  lots  of 
windows  and  a  big  fire  place,  window 
seats,  built  in  desk  and  magazine  staud, 
and  a  couch  for  one  end.  The  other  end 
of  the  living  room  to  be  finished  with  a 
built-in  side-board  for  cutlery,  table  linen, 
glass,  some  china,  and  a  station  for  the 
movable  dining  table. 

The  house  in  the  photograph  is  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem.  The  second  story 
provides  two  pretty  bed  rooms  and  their 
closets.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  long 
living  room,  a  big  bedroom  and  bath,  and 
kitchen  with  various  closets. 

The  inside  walls  throughout  are  paneled 
in  fourteen-inch  fir  boards  with  two-inch 
battons  and  heavily  beamed  ceilings.  The 
entire  lower  floor  is  tinted  in  light  green, 
brown  trim  and  beams,  casement  windows 
in  groups  painted  white  inside  and  out. 
The  second  story  south  room  is  a  delectable 
blue  and  the  north  one  red.  The  rugs  in 
each  room  are  a  deeper  shade  of  the  walls. 
Dark  green  window  shades  and  coarse 
plain  white  net  sash  curtains  are  used 
throughout. 

The  roof  is  shingled,  stained  Venetian 
red,  which  has  weathered  to  a  likeness  to 
tile.  The  outer  walls  are  dark  brown  and 
the  roses  growing  on  the  house  are  wich- 
inanna  hybrids  with  most  lovely  waxen 
foliage  almost  evergreen.  If  1  had  used 
the  "Keystone"  rose  I  would  have 
achieved  a  genuine  evergreen  leaf,  waxen 
and  beautiful  and  no  bug  or  fungus  can 
mar  its  beauty.  There  is  a  background 
for  this  house  and  garden  of  very  fine 
native  evergreen,  oak  and  flowering  shrub- 
bery. 

On  two  sides  of  the  kitchen  is  a  2  foot 
6  inch  table  covered  with  zinc.  Cupboards 
and  shelves  for  all  purposes  of  various 
sizes  are  built  above  and  below.  Back  of 
the  range  is  a  lid  rack  and  hanging  places 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

I  h  i'!    niid    liiihorntnry   Kxnminntlon  of 
Agricultural  SoIIm  and  Furm  l.nndH. 


Thirteen  yenr*'  experience  with  the  V.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  n«  Soil  and  Alkali 
Expert* 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


for  stew  pans,  etc.  The  sink  is  of  small 
gray  porcelain  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
window. 

The  little  bath  room  holds  the  hot  water 
tank,  bath  tub  and  a  built-in  wash  stand 
with  a  place  for  towels  and  a  generous 
towel  rack.  It  opens  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  on  a  passage  between  living  room 
and  kitchen.  The  kitchen  has  a  2  inch 
wick  wall  lamp  with  a  reflector.  All  other 
rooms  are  provided  with  No.  2  central 
draft  nickel  lamps. 


There  is  a  big  brown  brick  fireplace  in 
the  living  room,  and  a  heating  stove  that 
will  boil  the  tea  kettle  in  the  family  bed 
room.  The  two  upstairs  rooms  can  be 
heated  by  hot  air  drums  from  the  stoves  in 
rooms  below. 

We  are  comfortable,  our  guests  always 
enjoy  our  simplicity;  the  arrangement 
makes  the  house  work  light  and  gives 
time  for  gardening,  riding  and  books.  We 
made  the  house  and  most  of  the  furnish- 
ings from  raw  materials. 


9M  CcMtMl  llldtc. 


I. OK     1  iilc  1'  —  .  Ouh 


Business  vs.  Sentiment 

We've  been  telling  you  from  time  to 
time  that  we  want  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  please  you — to  go  "out  of  our  way"  if 
necessary.  Don't  think  that  these  ex- 
pressions of  willingness  to  please  are 
mere  talk  or  that  they  are  prompted  by 
mere  sentiment. 

Pleasing  you  is  a  matter  of  business  with 
us.    It's  our  only  business. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  the  best 
and  most  economical  pipe  on  the 
market. 

W  E  S  T  E  re  IN 


No  Sections.    Solid  Length  of  10  II.  6  in. 

will  save  you  money  on  your  pipe  hills 
II  can  never  leak  because  it  is  riveted  in 
Btead  of  being  lock-seamed.    It's  the  pipe 
that  the  thrifty  farmer  has  long  be 
looking  for. 

Weill  foe  Llteettuet 
WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

444  Market  St .  San  Francisco 
US  ANGELES  FRESNO.  f»FT 


See  Those 
Rivets 

Mr. 

Farmer? 
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FRESNO  FREE  MARKET. 


[By  Ouk  Associate  Editor.] 

Indianapolis  last  year  broke  into  the 
newspapers  through  its  mayor  going  into 
the  produce  business  to  cut  out  the  mid- 
dleman's profits.  Fresno  is  going  one 
better  by  letting  the  producer  go  into  the 
produce  business  by  means  of  a  free  mar- 
ket and  cutting  out  the  middleman  in 
that  way.  The  establishment  of  a  free 
market  was  an  extemporaneous  and  in- 
formal sort  of  thing,  it  has  been  a  great 
success,  has  met  with  great  approval  and 
the  development  of  the  matter  is  being 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest. 

The  establishment  of  the  free  market  is 
owing  to  Mayor  Snow,  who  announced 
about  two  months  back  that  until  further 
orders  the  space  around  the  court  house 
park  could  be  occupied  by  producers  who 
wanted  to  sell  their  goods  to  the  public 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
mornings.  That  was  the  start,  and  on 
those  mornings  there  is  a  thriving  busi- 
ness going  on  for  all  kinds  of  goods  from 
meat  to  home-made  candy  and  so  on. 

Outcome. — Producers  and  others  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunity, neither  were  purchasers  and  as 
a  result  the  market  has  grown  to  be  al- 
most double  of  what  it  was  at  the  start. 
Its  success  has  started  the  proposition  to 
bond  the  city  for  a  regular  free  market 
and  an  ordinance  is  under  way  to  have 
the  business  conducted  with  more  form- 
alities than  it  now  has. 

The  producer,  for  instance,  was  not 
the  only  one  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  The  professional  peddler 
or  small  vender  showed  up,  too.  Regu- 
lar butchers  came  on  the  scene,  fish  vend- 
ers set  up  their  stands,  apples  and  pota- 
toes came  in  from  various  quarters.  This 
was  in  a  way  an  advantage  to  the  buyer, 
but  hardly  fair  to  the  producer  or  regular 
merchant.  Therefore  the  ordinance  to 
be  adopted  provides  that  a  small  license 
shall  be  exacted  before  business  may  be 


SUPERIOR 
ALFALFA  DRILLS 


Send  for  Circular  on  Special  Alfalfa 
Drill.  Seed  costs  money— a  Drill 
will  save  Its  own  cost. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATED  GATE 


STRONG.  SIMPLE.  DURABLE 
EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

310  12th  St.,      -        -  OAKLAND 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC.. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Important  Features  of  the  Dow  Duplex  Deep  Well  Pump 


Lowest  in  first  cost  completely 
installed. 

Lowest  in  power  consumption. 

Lowest  in  upkeep  cost. 

Most  uniform  water  discharge. 

Backed  by  most  complete  fac- 
tory service. 


Every  part  of  the  head  in  plain 
view  while  pumping. 

Pump  cylinder  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  pump  head. 

Direct  pull  on  pump  rods. 

No  cams,  sliding  connections  or 
odd  shaped  gears. 


Full  details  in  Bulletin  No.  116.       Write  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  258  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  AK GILES,  CAL. 

Dow  Centrifugal  Pumps  have  many  exclusive  features. 
Described  in  Bulletin  No.  117. 


done,  a  nominal  fee  being  levied  for  the 
selling  of  goods  produced  in  the  county 
and  a  larger  fee  to  apply  to  the  profes- 
sional vender,  the  one  who  buys  to  sell 
again. 

Advantages.— The  best  demonstration 
of  its  advantages  is  its  success.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  producers  natur- 
ally care  to  enter  the  retail  business  un- 
der such  conditions,  but  enough  have  re- 
sponded to  indicate  its  advantages  from 
that  score.  Enough  townspeople  have 
patronized  it  to  show  their  approval. 
Prices  are  somewhat  better  each  way. 

Let  the  enthusiasts  say  what  they  wish, 
there  are  no  revolutionary  advantages  to 
free  markets  and  the  only  real  improve- 
ment has  come  in  making  the  buyer  have 
more  sense  in  buying  and  the  seller  sell- 
ing on  a  fair  margin.  The  indirect  result 
of  the  opening  of  the  free  market  has 
caused  both  of  these  things  to  occur. 

Its  most  notable  effect,  for  instance, 
has  been  in  the  butcher  business,  as  pork 
has  been  the  most  common  product  sold 
in  the  market.  Competition  here  has 
been  seriously  felt  among  the  butchers 
who  were  unable  to  sell  for  less  than 
former  prices  and  deliver  their  meat. 
They  had  to  meet  competition  some  way 
and  could  do  so  only  by  opening  free 
markets  of  their  own,  which  have  done  a 
land-office  business  at  reduced  prices,  the 
customers  coming  and  selecting  their 
goods  and  carrying  them  home.  At  such 
a  market,  for  instance,  boiling  beef  can 
be  secured  for  8  cents,  and  steaks  and  so 
on  for  12  to  15  cents.  Thus  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  low  prices  by  using 
their  feet  instead  of  the  telephone  and 
carrying  their  goods  home,  instead  of 
having  them  delivered,  can  get  low  prices, 
and  those  who  don't  want  to  go  to  any 
more  trouble  than  they  used  to  go  to,  can 
pay  as  much  as  they  did  before  without 
the  excuse  of  complaining  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

A  somewhat  similar  effect  has  resulted 
with  other  things,  the  real  effect  being 
that  people  are  using  more  judgment  in 
their  buying,  and  a  reasonable  profit  be- 
ing left  to  the  middleman  for  legitimate 
services.  So  far  the  market  is  new,  no 
one  can  say  what  the  final  outcome  will 
be.  If  it  goes  as  far  as  it  has  gone  after 
the  initial  interest  has  passed,  it  should 
be  copied  in  other  towns  that  are  sur- 
rounded by  farming  communities. 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self.  You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs   the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 


IDEA1 

POWER  FOR 
IRRIGATION 
PURPOSESI 


Gilson 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line   Shaft,  Truck, 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.  PumP  Jack  and  Interchangeable Pul- 
,40  Park st.  Vt.Washiniiton.Wi*.  levs  capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributors— San  Francisco.Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 


''V-jfe  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  fu/I 
information.    Agents  wanted 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Go. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICESt 
S18  Market  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kentoa  Station,  Portland.  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  BdK..  Loa  Am-rlea.  Cal. 


FACTORIESl 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGEI.FS.  CAL. 


BOXES    AND    BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.     WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO.,    fifth  and  Bryant  Sta.,  Saa  Fraaclaco,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

The  monthly  pay  day  of  the  Kings 
county  creameries  to  the  local  dairymen 
for  the  month  ending  December  15th 
amounted  to  $156,000. 

Bulletin  233,  by  Professor  Leroy  An- 
derson, of  the  University  of  California, 
deals  with  the  three  years  work  of  the 
Ferndale,  Humboldt  county,  Cow  Testing 
Association,  and  should  prove  of  interest 
to  all  farmers.    Send  for  it. 

R.  J.  Ray  of  Tulare  sold  27  head  of 
Holsteins  to  Mills  Bros,  of  Corcoran. 
They  averaged  $100  per  head. 

Montgomery  Baggs,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  interested  in  dairying  and 
breeding  thoroughbred  and  grade  Hol- 
steins in  Stanislaus  county,  has  decided 
to  close  out  his  dairy  stock  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  subdividing  and  placing  on  the 
market  his  1350  acres  of  irrigable  land 
in  the  Turlock  district. 

A  rather  severe  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  is  reported  from  Sutter  county, 
by  which  43  hogs  were  lost  by  J.  E. 
English  of  Sutter  Station.  Several  ani- 
mals died  on  other  ranches  in  the  vicin- 
ity; but  the  State  Veterinarian  was  call- 
ed, and  it  is  hoped  the  outbreak  may  be 
promptly  checked. 

On  December  13  and  14th  two  cow  test- 
ing associations  were  organized  by  Prof. 
Leroy  Anderson  and  W.  B.  Thurston: 
one  at  Imperial,  and  the  other  at  Holt- 
ville.  About  600  cows  were  signed  up 
the  first  day  at  each  place. 

H.  J.  Faulkner  has  succeeded  C.  E. 
Howard  as  manager  of  the  creamery  at 
Ceres. 

Dr.  Weldon,  of  Heenan  &  Weldon,  Sac- 
ramento, called  at  this  office  during  the 
week.  The  doctor  was  in  San  Francisco 
superintending  the  shipments  of  three 
Holstein  cows  to  Judge  W.  H.  McKay  of 
Hawaii. 


Date  Production  of  California. 

W.  S.  England,  horticultural  inspector 
for  the  Coachella  valley,  in  a  recent  re- 
port states  there  are  11,493  imported 
palms,  and  148,554  seedling  date  palms 
now  growing  in  the  valley.  One  com- 
pany is  packing  and  marketing  dates 
which  are  declared  to  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  best  dates  produced  in  the 
North  African  countries.  Experts  declare 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world,  outside  the 
Sahara  territory,  so  well  adapted  to  date 
growing  as  the  Coachella  valley  in 
southern  California. 


To  Boom  California  Raisins  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  stated  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  consume  sixteen  times  more 
raisins  per  capita  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  which  fact  has  influenced 
an  English  corporation  owing  extensive 
vineyards  in  Fresno  county  to  inaugurate 
a  boosting  campaign  in  the  British  Isles 
for  California  raisins,  which,  they  claim 
are  far  superior  to  the  Turkish  article 
which  at  present  commands  the  markets 
over  there. 


Gas  Engineers  Wanted. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association  has 
donated  $2700  annually  for  a  period  of 
five  years  to  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  gas  engi- 
neer, the  association  having  recognized 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
men  in  that  line;  although  courses  in 
electrical  engineering  have  been  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  all  universities  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Fear  Tariff  Reductions. 

"The  best  opinion  here  is  that  exten- 
sive reductions  will  be  made  in  the  tariff 


and  that  citrus  fruits  will  be  included." 
Such  is  the  disquieting  message  tele- 
graphed from  Washington  by  President 
H.  C.  Osborne  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Great  concern  is  felt  regarding  the  situ- 
ation, and  growers  not  only  of  citrus 
fruits,  but  walnuts,  olives,  sugar  beets 
and  other  protected  products  are  prepar- 
ing to  send  representatives  to  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House,  which  will  commence  on 
.January  6.  and  continue  through  the 
month. 


Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Appointed. 

Herbert  E.  Van  Norman,  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  of  the  Univesity  of  California,  and 
will  assume  his  duties  at  the  Davis  farm 
on  February  l.  Prof.  Van  Norman  is  one 
of  the  foremost  scientific  men  in  his  line 
and  will  receive  a  salary  of  $5000  per 
year. 


Scientific  Farming  in  Sacramento 
Valley. 

One  of  the  most  modern  improvements 
to  be  established  on  a  colony  tract  is  the 
erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the 
use  of  the  settlers  on  the  land  recently 
reclaimed  by  the  West  Sacramento  Com- 
pany in  the  Yolo  basin.  The  laboratory 
will  cost  about  $10,000,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  an  expert  agricultural  chemist. 


Plant  Transplanter. 

For  transplanting  growing  plants  an 
Idaho  man  has  patented  a  metal  pot,  made 
in  two  sections,  which  may  be  inserted  in 
the  ground  around  the  roots  and  brought 
together  and  clamped. 


Oregon  Apples  for  California 
Markets. 

Reports  were  current  among  commission 
men  of  San  Francisco  that  about  800  cars 
of  Oregon  apples  were  about  to  be  ship- 
ped into  the  California  and  Arizona  mar 
kets,  there  being  no  sale  for  them  in  the 
Northern  State.  Naturally  the  price 
placed  on  these  apples  was  very  low,  and 
commission  men  state  the  influx  will  re- 
sult in  the  fruit  now  in  storage  being  left 
there;  one  dealer  expressing  the  belief 
that  it  might  keep  local  merchants  from 
bringing  the  stock  out  of  storage  until 
February  or  perhaps  as  late  as  March. 

Stock  Farm  Incorporated. 

The  Woodland  Stock  Farm  which  It  was 
announced  some  weeks  ago  had  been  pur- 
chased by  John  Considine  the  theatrical 
man  and  associates,  last  week  filed  articles 
of  incorporation.  Besides  the  buying,  sell- 
ing, owning  and  breeding  horses  and  all 
kinds  of  farm  animals,  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  corporation  to  engage  in  transac. 
tions  of  real  estate.  Considine  is  the 
owner  of  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  reported  these  animals 
may  be  transferred  to  Woodland,  both  for 
training  and  breeding. 

Orange  Growing  in  Tulare. 

A  report  on  the  orange  industry  of 
Tulare  county  recently  issued  by  county 
horticultural  commissioner  A.  G.  Schultz, 
states  that  the  total  plantings  of  new 
orange  orchards  this  year  will  reach  6,000 
acres,  making  a  total  of  39,800  acres,  of 
which  less  than  10,000  are  yet  in  bearing. 
When  this  vast  acreage  all  comes  into 
bearing,  it  is  estimated  the  output  will 
approximate  20,000  cars.  The  commis- 
sioner comments  on  the  immunity  of  the 
district  from  insect  and  other  pests. 


Irrigation  for  Solano  County. 

The  land  owners  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dixon,  Solano  county,  are  taking  meas- 
ures to  induce  the  Yolo  County  Water  & 
Power  Company  to  extend  Its  water  supply 
in  their  direction.  The  company  will 
shortly  command  sufficient  water  to  ir- 
rigate 200,000  acres,  and  50,000  acres  in 
Yolo  county  will  be  attended  to  next  sea- 
son; leaving  a  surplus  to  irrigate  150,000 
acres,  which  the  residents  of  Solano 
county  are  eager  to  see  flow  their  way. 

San  Mateo  Poultry  Show. 

The  San  Mateo  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  exhibit  at  San  Mateo  Jan- 
uary 23 — 25.  It  is  announced  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  cash  premiums  and 
cups  offered,  and  competition  will  be  very 
keen.  A.  R.  Schroder  of  San  Gresorio,  is 
secretary. 


To  Grow  Hemp  in  Kings  County, 
near  Corcoran. 

The  4,000  acre  tract  near  Corcoran,  in 
Kings  county,  owned  by  the  Thorne  Hill 
Investment  Company  is  being  put  under 
cultivation;  the  work  having  been  facili- 
tated by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Company  running  its  power  lines  to  the 
tract  to  supply  power  for  irrigation  and 
other  purposes.  The  tract  will  later  be 
subdivided  and  sold  in  lots  of  from  40  to 
160  acres.  A  feature  in  this  development 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  land  will  be  planted  to  hemp 
and  it  is  believed  by  the  promoters  that 
they  can  demonstrate  that  this  crop  can 
be  successwully  produced  commercially. 


Reclamation  in  Marin  County. 

The  J.  W.  Ferris  tract  at  Novato.  Marin 
county,  consisting  of  4,000  acres,  mostly 
marsh  land,  has  been  sold  to  parties  who 
will  complete  its  reclamation  and  culti- 
vate, and  sell  off  portions  of  the  best 
land  in  small  farms.  The  price  paid  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200,000.  The  proximity  of  this  tract  to 
San  Francisco  adds  much  importance  to 
this  deal. 


Vacuum  Cleaners  for  Dairy  Cows. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Powers,  city  health  commis- 
sioner of  Los  Angeles,  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  dairies 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  supplying  that 
city  with  dairy  products  and  reports  that 
a  movement  will  be  made  to  have  the  cows 
scoured  with  vacuum  cleaners  daily,  as 
this  method  can  get  at  the  hides  of  the 
animals  as  no  other  method  of  cleaning 
can. 


Dried  Fruit  Exports. 

At  a  meeting  of  packers  and  shippers 
of  dried  fruits  recently  held  at  Stockton, 
a  report  showed  that  23,000  tons  of  dried 
fruits  had  been  shipped  through  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  during  the  season,  al- 
though this  appears  to  be  some  10,000  tons 
less  than  in  1911.  High  freight  rates 
are  held  responsible  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  decrease;  but  the  packers 
were  agreed  that  the  European  demand 
for  California  dried  fruits  was  increasing 
rapidly,  and  would  furnish  an  important 
outlet  for  the  ever  increasing  produc- 
tion. Water  transportation  rates,  pack- 
ing house  methods,  inspection,  shipping 
and  the  establishment  of  uniform  grades 
for  foreign  markets  were  subjects  fully 
discussed  and  as  every  large  packing 
concern  in  the  State  was  represented, 
the  deliberations  of  the  meeting  may  be 
expected  to  prove  far  reaching  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dried  fruit  export  trade. 


Aralia  De  Kol  Loses  Title. 

California  no  longer  holds  the  World's 
champion  long  distance  milker,  as  the 
World's  record  of  28,090  pounds  of  milk 
in  365  days  made  by  Aralia  De  Kol  of  A. 


I 

W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  has  been 
surpassed  by  another  Holstein  cow, 
Creamelle  Vale,  with  29,591.4  pounds  of 
milk  containing  enough  fat  to  make 
1155.85  pounds  of  807c  butter.  The  new 
record  cow  is  owned  by  the  Fred  F.  Field 
Holstein  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.  The  butter 
production,  however,  is  still  held  by  Bano- 
stine  Belle  De  Kol,  with  1.322.9  pounds  of 
sO'/r  butter. 


Olives  Groves  for  Shasta. 

C.  C.  Moore,  president  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition,  recently  acquired  a 
tract  of  land  near  Cottonwood,  Shasta 
county,  and,  after  having  the  subject 
thoroughly  studied  by  experts,  has  decided 
to  plant  100  acres  to  olives.  The  soil  is 
said  to  be  ideal  for  olive  culture,  but  little 
olive  tree  planting  on  a  commercial  basis 
has  hitherto  been  done  so  far  north,  so 
that  this  venture  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 


Farmers '  Institutes  Fixtures. 

J.  B.  Neff,  conductor  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes in  southern  California,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  California, 
announces  that  Institutes  will  be  held  at 
Calexico  on  January  6th;  El  Centro.  Janu 
ary  7th;  Holtville,  January  8th,  and  See- 
ley  on  January  9,  1913. 


A  teacher,  after  explaining  the  mean 
ing  of  the  word  "income,"  told  Johnny  to 
go  to  the  blackboard,  write  a  sentence 
containing  the  new  word,  and  read  it 
aloud  to  the  school.  And  Johnny,  his 
freckled  face  fairly  radiant,  marched  to 
the  board,  and  after  considerable  thought 
evolved,  "In  come  a  cat." 


"What  does  this  nation  need?"  shouted 
the  impassioned  orator.  "What  does  this 
nation  require,  of  she  steps  proudly  across 
the  Pacific,  if  she  strides  boldly  across  the 
mighty  ocean  in  her  march  of  trade  and 
freedom?  I  repeat,  What  does  she  need?" 
"Rubber  boots,"  suggested  the  grossly  ma- 
terialistic person  in  a  rear  seat. 
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THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
OAS  TRACTORS 

with  high  and  wide  wheels,  will 
plow,  harrow,  seed  or  harvest  when 
your  ground  is  in  proper  condition. 
Mushing  a  crop  In  Is  against  proven 
methods  of  today.  THE  NEW  C.  L.  B. 
PERFECTED,  ALL-STEEL  GAS 
TRACTOR  is  BACKED  BY  A 
VEAIt'S  (.1  VIIAM'EE.  A  home 
company — a  California  product.  Sold 
strictly  on  the  approval  basis. 

WATCH  OUT,  WAIT  FOB  THE 
m:\\  C.  L.  B.  70  II. P.  "TRACK" 
ENGINE — Something  better,  more 
surface,  more  power,  more  service- 
able, less  upkeep.  Absolutely  all 
steel,  all  enclosed  gears,  mounted  on 
springs.  A  complete  self-laying  track 
engine,  built  entirely  In  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Co.'s  plant. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

STATION  O,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Cultivate  Well 
and  Cheaply 

Here's  the  Key  to  Orchard  Profits — 


CULTIVATE  FREELY — CULTIVATE  AT  THE 
RIGHT  TIME— CULTIVATE  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW 
AS  NECESSARY— KEEP  CULTIVATING.  CUL- 
TIVATION KILLS  WEEDS,  BREAKS  UP  THE 
CRUST,  PUTS  BACK  THE  SOIL  MULCH,  LETS 

THE  AIR  AT  THE  ROOTS  AND  GIVES  THE  CROPS  A  CHANCE. 
THIS  PROGRAM  WILL  MAKE  AN  ORCHARD  PAY. 

BUT  HOW  TO  DO  IT— NOT  WITH  HORSES,  THEY  REQUIRE  TOO  MUCH  CARE,  TOO    MUCH  TIME,  TOO 

MUCH  EXPENSE,  AND  THEY  DON'T  DO  THE  JOB  WELL. 
THE  RIGHT  WAY  IS  WITH  THE 

Rumely  Toehold  Tractor 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  THING  IN  CULTIVATION  AND  IN  TRACTORS- 
POWERFUL,  WELL  BUILT,  AND  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 


-LIGHT,  HANDY,  EASY  TURNING, 


THE  DRIVE  WHEEL  TAKES  HOLD  OF  THE  SOIL  LIKE  A  HORSE'S  HOOF— IT  LEAVES  THE  SOIL  RIDGED, 
NOT  PACKED 

THE  RUMELY  TOEHOLD  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  HORSES,  ANY  WAY  YOU  FIGURE  IT.  IT  WILL  PULL  YOUR 
PLOWS,  YOUR  CUTAWAYS,  HARROWS,  DISCS,  WAGONS  AND  BINDERS.  IT  WILL  DRIVE  ANY  MACHINE 
THAT  CAN  BE  DRIVEN  THROUGH  A  BELT  BY  AN  ENGINE  OF  28  H.P. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  TOEHOLD  FACTS: 
ONLY  14  FEET  6  INCHES  LONG. 
TURNS  IN  A  10-FOOT  RADIUS. 

6  FEET  9  INCHES  WIDE,  AND  ONLY  5  FEET  HIGH. 

DRIVE  WHEEL  ONLY  48  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER,  10y2  INCHES  WIDE. 

YOU  CAN  GO  RIGHT  UP  UNDER  THE  TREES  WITH  IT. 

IT  HAS  14  H  P.  AT  THE  DRAW-BAR— 28  H.P.  AT  THE  BELT. 

WEIGHS  ONLY  ABOUT  4  TONS.  * 

YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG  ON  THIS  TRACTOR— IT  IS  BEING  USED  BY  MANY  FARMERS  WITH  GREAT  SUC- 
CESS. IT  HAS  AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION— IS  MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  WAS  FORMERLY  KNOWN 
AS  THE  JOHNSTON  TRACTOR. 

SEND  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  TRACTOR— IT  WILL  INCREASE  YOUR  ORCHARD  PROFITS. 


Rumely  Products  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


POWER-FARMING  MACHINERY 


75  Fremont  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Home  Office:  LA  PORTE,  IND.     PORTLAND,  SPOKANE 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Housekeeping  Creeds  Which  May 
Help  the  Housewife. 

"I  don't  see  how  Mrs.  Brown  under- 
stands housekeeping  so  well,"  said  a  curi- 
ous matron  the  other  day  of  a  bride  whom 
she  had  under  observation.  "Tou  know, 
she  was  a  teacher  until  she  married." 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  Mrs.  Brown 
was  just  applying  the  same  system  which 
she  used  in  her  teaching  to  her  home.  She 
was  always  very  systematic  in  her  school 
work;  consequently  it  was  the  house- 
keeping wheels  running  without  friction. 

There  is  an  immense  reward  for  the 
woman  who  will  apply  business-like  meth- 
ods to  the  ordering  of  her  home.  Many 
a  man  knows  that  if  his  business  were 
run  as  slipshod  as  his  home  he  would  go 
into  bankruptcy. 

In  a  certain  school  of  housewifery, 
where  modern  lines  are  taught,  a  "house- 
wives' creed"  hangs  on  the  walls.  Here 
are  some  extracts  from  it: 

"I  believe  housekeeping  and  cooking 
are  and  should  be  interesting  and  worthy 
work,  and  that  the  majority  of  women 
would  enjoy  them  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  more  of  their  science. 

"If  a  man  is  not  ashamed  of  his  pro- 
fession or  work  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  woman  should  be  of  hers. 

"I  believe  before  marriage  every  woman 
should  show  to  the  man  whom  she  is  to 
marry  that  she  thoroughly  understands 
the  work  of  making  and  keeping  the 
home  on  a  perfectly  systematic  and  busi- 
ness basis,  as  much  as  the  man  has  shown 
her  that  he  has  a  profession  or  business 
capable  of  providing  an  adequate  income." 


Household  Hints. 


Do  the  young  housekeepers  make  soap 
from  the  grease  that  is  not  desirable  for 
cooking?  It  is  easily  done.  Get  a  can  of 
lye  and  follow  directions.  Be  cautious  in 
opening  the  can  not  to  inhale  the  fumes. 

To  avoid  too  much  bluing  put  about 
a  quart  of  water  in  a  pail  and  pour  the 
bluing  into  it.  Then  empty  the  pail 
into  the  rinsing  water. 

A  mother  said:  "I  never  had  patience 
enough  to  have  a  disobedient  child." 

Protect  the  hands  as  much  as  possible 
when  doing  work. 

Beware  of  excluding  fresh  air  during 
the  cold  of  winter. 

To  make  a  hot  pudding  shrink  from 
the  sides  of  the  mold  dip  the  mold  fnto 
cold  water  and  hold  it  there  while  you 
count  thirty  deliberately.  The  outer 
crust  will  shrink  without  cooling  the  in- 
side of  the  loaf.  Reverse  the  process  with 
the  jelly.  Dip  the  mold  for  perhaps  ten 
seconds  into  hot  water — no  longer.  Turn 
out  at  once  upon  a  chilled  dish. 

To  make  an  inexpensive  pad  for  the 
dining  table  put  between  two  layers  of 
cheesecloth  or  some  washable  material 
several  layers  of  paper.  Overcast  the 
edges  of  the  cloth  and  knot  with  thread 
here  and  there  as  you  do  a  comfort.  The 
cost  is  small  and  the  paper  gives  the  nec- 
essary body  and  protection.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  fiber  to  stick  to  the  glossy 
surface  of  the  table  when  a  hot  dish  is 
put  upon  it. 


Color  in  the  Kitchen. 


The  kitchen,  it  goes  without  saying, 
should  be  the  first  department  settled. 
Make  that  part  of  your  apartment  comfort- 
able, and  the  rest  of  the  machinery  will  be 
sure  to  run  well.  A  certain  sense  of  equity 
should  prompt  the  householder  to  do  this. 

White  makes  the  ideal  kitchen,  the  in- 
troduction of  blue,  in  either  tiles  or  china 
dishes,  producing  a  charming  and  delight- 
ful result.  While  tiles  are  beyond  the 
means  of  most  persons,  though  the  bath 
enamel  or  the  white  oilcloth  can  give  ef- 


PEAVER 

Board 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
platter  and  wall-paper 
in  every  typo  of  building 


ARTISTIC  INTERIORS 

*    BEAVER  BOARD  7™t^^£2X£% 
THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO.  s an''Vr an'c is c o 


fects  almost  as  good.  Next  to  white  and 
blue  comes  yellow — white  woodwork  and 
yellow  walls. 

Green  is  always  cool  and  refreshing, 
and,  with  the  imitation  oak  woodwork 
seen  in  every  flat,  makes  a  good  combina- 
tion. Stained  floors  in  most  apartments 
are  desirable,  although  the  white  linoleum 
is  a  great  addition. — Harper's  Bazar. 


The  Hound  of  Yudhishthira. 


If  you  are  a  lover  of  dogs,  find  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold's  "Idylls  of  India,"  which  is 
spoken  of  in  The  Animal  World  as  a 
translation  from  the  "great  Sanscrit  Iliad 
of  India."  In  a  most  interesting  article 
on  "The  Dogs  of  Ancient  Days"  by  F.  H. 
Suckling,  and  which  appears  in  the  maga- 
zine mentioned  above,  attention  is  called 
by  Mrs.  Suckling  to  this  poem  in  which  a 
dog,  more  famous  even  than  the  Argus  of 
Ulysses,  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  This  is 
the  story  crowded  into  a  few  sentences: 

A  famous  king  seeks  deliverance  from 
the  cares  and  pomp  of  earth  and  sets  his 
face  toward  life's  great  goal,  "the  sacred 
mount."  His  wife,  his  four  brothers  and 
his  loyal  hound  join  him  in  the  long 
journey.  One  by  one  the  human  com- 
panions "reel  and  die,"  while  he  and  the 
hound  travel  on  alone.  At  last  the  goal  is 
reached,  the  king  is  bidden  enter  the 
realm  celestial  and  take  his  high  reward. 
But  his  faithful  dog!  What  of  him? 
Leave  him  to  his  doom  is  the  order  of  the 
guardian  of  the  portal.  But  the  king 
pleads,  "*  *  *  this  hound  hath  ate  with 
me,  followed  me,  loved  me;  must  I  leave 
him  now?" 

He  is  told  that  the  dog  is  "unclean"  and 
may  find  no  entrance  into  the  sacred  land. 
The  king  resolves  then  to  forego  the  cov- 
eted bliss  rather  than  forsake  his  friend, 
because  to  him  no  sin  can  be  more  dire 
If  one,  in  coming  forth  from  woe  or  weal, 
Abandon  any  meanest  comrade. 
Suddenly 

Vanished  the  hound — and  in  his  stead 

stood  there 
The  Lord  of  Death  and  Justice,  Dharma's 

self, 

from  whose  lips  fall  words  of  highest 
praise  and  welcome  which  laud  his  noble 
deed  as  crowning  all  righteousness. 


Queer  Brushes  and  Combs. 

How  animals  make  their  toilets  and 
keep  themselves  neat  and  tidy  is  an  in- 
teresting study.  Most  of  them  are  by 
nature  cleanly  and  each  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar way  of  keeping  so. 

The  cat  carries  her  clothes-brush  in  her 
mouth,  for  with  her  rough  tougue  she 
cleanses  her  glossy  coat  as  a  boy  brushes 
off  his  clothes.  She  licks  one  of  her  front 
paws  and  rubs  it  over  her  face,  and  she 
is  ready  for  breakfast. 

Foxes,  dogs  and  wolves  do  not  use  their 
mouths  when  they  need  to  wash  and 
brush,  but  scratch  themselves  vigorously 
with  their  hind  paws,  and  are  as  fresh 
as  ever. 

The  cow,  with  her  long,  rough  tongue, 
combs  her  coat  of  hair  until  it  is  clean 
and  curly.  The  horse,  more  than  any 
other  animal,  depends  on  his  owner  to 
keep  his  coat  in  proper  condition,  but 
often  he  will  roll  on  the  green  grass  or 
rub  himself  down  against  a  tree  or  fence. 

Field  mice  comb  their  hair  with  their 
hind  legs,  and  the  fur-seal  in  a  similar 
manner  spends  as  much  time  as  a  woman 
in  making  herself  look  smart. 

Although  the  elephant  appears  to  be 


California  Stump  Puller 


Powerful 
Durable 
Reliable 

Gets  All 
tbe  Roots 


ONE  HORSE  WILL  PULL  THE  BIGGEST  STUMPS. 
Given  satisfactory  service  in  California  for  20  years. 
Write  for  free  book. 
CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER  CO.,  704  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BY  USING  "A-I"  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Tou  can  put  your  water  just  where  you  need  it  with  less  cost  and  time  than 
by  any  other  system.    Our  pipe  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely.    Special  connections  for  pumps,  ells,  tees,  etc..  are  very  serviceable. 
"A-I"  pipe  awardi'il  l'ir»t  Prtac  nt  Frmno  County  Fair  and 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair. 
If  you  are  Interested  send  for  our  new  1913  catalogue. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO.,  Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Also  manufacture™  of  Metal  Rooflng,  Conductor  IMpe,  Eaves,  Trough*,  Etc. 


FIRST  DEPARTURE— 


Sunset  Limited 


Luxe 


WINTER  SEASON  1913 


rth 


From  San  FrnurlHco       11:00  p.  m.  Jnnunry 

(Third  St.  Station) 
From  boa  Annclrs  Si  15  S.  m.  January  8th 

Arrive*  \>»v  Orlt-anM      7:20  p.  in.  Jnnunry  10th 

A  Once-a-Week,  Extra  Fare  Train 

With  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  travelers,  including: 
Barber  Shop  Ladles'  Maid  Stenographer 

Shower  Bath  Manicuring  Stock  Reports 

Valet  Service  Hairdressing  Buffet 

Will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Tuesdays.  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesdays,  and  save  24 

hours  in  running  time  to  New  Orleans. 

Observation-Clubroom  Car  with  Ladios'  Parlor  and  Library.  Compartment  Car. 
Two  Standard  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars,  providing  Three-Room  Suites  if 
desired.    Dining  Car  Seivice  unexcelled. 

The  route  through  the  South  is  most  interesting  and  delightful,  and  particularly 
enjoyable  at  this  season. 

Close  Connection  at  New  Orleans  with  fast  trains  to  Eastern  cities;  also  with 
Southern  Pacific's  commodious  Atlantic  steamers  sailing  to  New  York  on  Satur- 
days and  Wednesdays. 


Southern  Pacific 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Bklg.,  Palace  Hotel.  Ferry  Station,  Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station,  Phone  Kearny  180. 
OAKLAND:  Thirteenth  and  Broadway.  Phone  Oakland  162. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station,  Phone  Oakland  1458. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Frulln,"  Etc 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 

SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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A  Good 
Way  Xo 


is  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  Scenic  Short  Line,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Excellent   service  with 
through  sleeping  cars  to  *> 
Chicago,  etc 

See  any  ticket  agent 
for  particulars, 

San  Francisco 

680  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles 

601  So.  Spring 
Street. 


JUST  ISSUED 

CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

SIXTH  EDITION 
REVISED  TO  DATE} 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have 
yielded  greatest  success;  with  lists  of 
varieties  best  adapted  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  State. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  In- 
dustry In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x9*4,  600  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  «3  THE 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
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Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  »5,000,000.00 

Tot«l   $11,000,000.00 
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Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


Selected  Second-hand  

F»  IPE 

Everv  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter 
on  your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.  Write 
for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


thick-skinned  and  callous,  ht  takes  great 
care  of  his  skin.  He  often  gives  himself 
a  shower  bath  by  drawing  water  into  his 
long  trunk  and  blowing  it  on  the  different 
parts  of  his  body.  After  the  bath  he 
sometimes  rolls  himself  in  a  toilet  prep- 
aration of  dust  to  keep  off  the  flies. 


Morality. 

I  would  define  real  morality  as  that 
principle  in  a  soul  which  respects  the 
sanctities  of  life,  maintains  loyalty  In 
love,  seeks  and  enjoys  useful  daily  work, 
subjects  all  desires  to  judgment,  subor- 
dinates personal  to  altruistic  motives,  ab- 
hors dirt,  is  stern  toward  self  and  lenient 
toward  others. — Prank  Ckane. 


"He  always  says  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  doesn't  he?" 

"More  than  that,  he  always  keeps  still 
at  the  right  time." 


NEW  YORKERS  KICK  THEIR 
GAME  LAWS. 


Some  of  our  readers  who  feel  sore  over 
the  difficulty  of  ridding  themselves  of 
protected  vermin  of  some  kinds  may  en- 
joy a  skunk  story  as  set  forth  by  the 
Rural  New  Yorker: 

Can  the  State  of  New  York  fine  me  for 
skinning  a  skunk  that  my  dog  killed  in 
my  chicken  yard  at  night,  on  or  about 
the  12th  or  15th  of  October.  About  the 
28th  of  October,  Game  Wardens  Temple 
Whitehall  and  McDonough  of  Granville, 
N.  Y.,  called  at  my  place  and  found  a 
skunk  skin  in  my  possession,  and  they 
called  me  to  Ft.  Ann  to  Justice  Houstice's 
office  and  fined  me  $11  for  having  it  in 
my  possession.  They  told  me  that  if  I 
had  thrown  away  the  skunk  it  would 
have  been  all  right.  Don't  farmers  have 
a  nice  time  of  it,  if  we  cannot  protect  our 
property  because  the  laws  are  on  one  side, 
like  a  jug  handle?  Who  do  the  animals 
belong  to  that  have  always  lived  on  our 
premises?  How  can  they  claim  them  any 
more  than  they  can  claim  out  cattle? 
There  is  no  private  park  nor  State  land 
in  our  country.  If  they  want  them  they 
can  send  out  their  delegates  and  capture 
the  skunks  and  coons  and  foxes  and  take 
them  down  to  Albany. — L.  R.  Edgerton. 

In  order  to  make  sure  about  this  we 
wrote  the  game  protector  who  was  respon- 
sible for  this  fine  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

Your  letter  of  November  21  at  hand, 
and  in  reference  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Edgerton's 
case  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Edgerton  did 
not  pay  $11  for  killing  the  skunk,  but 
he  did  pay  for  possessing  the  hide  in 
closed  season,  which  is  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 199,  Chapter  318,  or  the  Conserva- 
tion law,  State  of  New  York,  of  1912.— 
John  J.  M'Donough,  State  Game  Pro- 
tector. 

Here  is  the  section  to  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough refers: 

199.  Skunk. — Skunk  may  be  taken  in 
any  manner,  except  by  digging  them  out 
of  their  holes  or  dens,  and  possessed  from 
November  first  to  January  thirty-first, 
both  inclusive.  Skunks  which  are  injur- 
ing property  or  have  become  a  nuisance 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  in  any  manner. 

The  latter  part  of  it  certainly  means 
that  skunks  maye  be  killed  whenever  they 
become  a  damage  or  a  nuisance.  In  this 
case  the  skunk  was  found  in  the  chicken 
yard,  which  was  good  evidence  that  he 
was  on  a  trip  of  damage.  Whoever  ran 
upon  a  skunk  near  the  buildings  that  did 
not  quickly  develop  into  a  "nuisance?" 
We  understand  that  if  Mr.  Edgerton  had 
thrown  away  the  carcass  of  this  skunk  or 
buried  it  there  would  have  been  no  pros- 
ecution. He  seems  to  have  been  fined  for 
having  the  skin  in  his  possession.  We 
give  this  case  as  it  is  as  part  of  the  plan 
of  showing  New  York  farmers  just  what 
they  are  up  against  in  the  game  law. 


PLOWING  AND  PULVERIZING 


Benlcla-Hancock 
8-Dlsc  Size 


FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE  SERVICE 


with  BENICIA 

CROSSKILL 


PULVERIZER 


makes  a  combination 
that  has  no  superior 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED 
Manulacturers     BEIMICIA     IRON  WORKS 
Factory:   Benlcla,  Cal.  451  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


FROM  THE 

GOLDEN  GATE 

THROUGH  A 

GOLDEN  STATE 

BY  THE 

GOLDEN 

FEATHER 

RIVER 

ROUTE 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 
any  Western  Pacific  Agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

«05  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1«51 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearney  41)80 
1S2«  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  182. 


YUBA  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


YUBA  HIGH  GRADE 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Direct  connected  or  belt  driven. 

We  build  puinps  varying  In  size  from  two 

Inches  up. 

Speclnl  feature*  to  reduce  operating 
coxts  worked  out  In  the  Meld. 

DURABILITY,  EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  prices. 

THE  YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Works,  M&rysville,  Cal. 
311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Irrigating 
Supplies 


Manufactured    by  the 

UPLAND  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  CO. 


UPLAND 


CAL. 


Write  for  folders  and  prices 


Plows  and 
Cultivators 
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THE  MARKETS. 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereal*. 

WHEAT. 

Local  prices  have  been  marked  down  a 
little,  but  there  is  not  much  change  in 
the  situation,  the  market  being  fairly 
firm  at  present  quotations.  Supplies  for 
the  local  trade  are  coming  mainly  from 
the  Norih. 

California  Club   $1.47Vi@1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian   Nominal 

Northern  Club    1.47%  ©1.50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.52  Vi@  1.57  Vi 

Northern  Red   1.52 Vi@  1.57  Vi 

BARLEY. 

Spot  prices  are  unchanged,  and  there 
is  very  little  trading  this  week,  the  only 
activity  being  in  a  speculative  way.  Sup- 
plies are  quite  firmly  held,  in  expectation 
of  a  stronger  demand.  Two  cargoes  have 
left  this  week,  though  large  shipments  of 
feed  grain  are  coming  from  the  North. 

Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .$1.55  @1.60 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.40  ©1.45 

Common  Feed    Nominal 

OATS. 

There  has  not  yet  been  enough  rain  to 
bring  out  any  heavy  demand  for  seed, 
and  all  grades  are  very  quiet  at  present, 
though  prices  are  steadily  held. 

Red  Feed   $1.85  @1.90 

Seed    2.00  ©2.10 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.60  @1.65 

Black  Seed    2.20  @2.35 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  has  again  been  marked 
down,  owing  to  heavy  offerings  in  the 
primary  markets,  but  there  is  not  much 
movement  locally.  Egyptian  and  Kaffir 
corn  are  also  inclined  to  easiness. 

Cal.  Yellow    Nominal 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.65  ©1.75 

Eastern  White    Nominal 

Kaffir    1.50  @1.55 

Egyptian    1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
in  this  grain,  prices  being  nominally  as 
for  some  time  past. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

The  demand  in  all  lines  has  been  very 
light  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  during 
the  holiday  season  there  is  practically  no 
business  in  any  quarter.  Prices  are  quot- 
ed as  before,  but  are  little  more  than 
nominal  at  the  moment,  and  some  changes 
may  occur  when  trading  is  resumed  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  While  there  is  con- 
siderable stock  of  some  varieties  remain- 
ing in  the  country,  holders  here  are  not 
trying  to  urge  sales,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  little  easier  feeling  in  the  colored 
descriptions.  Limas  are  rather  firm, 
prices  for  shipment  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia having  advanced  at  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Independent  operators  are 
said  to  be  trying  to  pick  up  stock  to  fill 
old  orders  at  a  profit,  but  find  difficulty 
in  doing  so. 

(Prices  on  wharf,  San  Francisco.) 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.30 

Blackeyes    3.00  ©3.15 

Cranberry  Beans    4.10  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  Whites    4.40  @4.50 

Large  Whites    3.85  @4.00 

Limas    5.60 

Pea    Nominal 

Pink    3.25  ©3.40 

Red  Kidneys   3.75  ©4.00 

Mexican  Red    3.90  ©4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  market  has  been  comparatively 
quiet  during  the  fall,  and  is  naturally 
very  dull  at  this  time,  though  more  move- 
ment is  expected  after  the  holidays.  Al- 
falfa is  plentiful  and  weak.  Little  if  any 
of  the  Lompoc  mustard  has  arrived  here. 

Alfalfa    16    ©17  c 

Broomcorn  seed,  per  ton  $29.00@30.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3%c 

Canary    4    ©  4'/_>c 

Hemp    3Vi@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3  c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    Nominal 

FLOUR. 

Values  are  steady  at  the  old  quotations, 
with  no  heavy  movement  either  locally  or 
for  export. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.50  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                    4.60  ©5.20 

Superfine    4.00 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.90 


Hay  and  Feedstuff*. 

HAY. 

While  arrivals  in  the  local  market  are 
occasionally  above  requirement,  accumula- 
tions are  usually  cleaned  up  with  little 
difficulty,  prices  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained, though  a  temporary  surplus  some- 
times causes  sales  at  concessions.  The 
situation  now  depends  largely  on  weather 
conditions  in  the  country,  and  there  is 
some  divergence  of  views  as  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  crops.  The  last  rain, 
however,  was  light  at  most  interior  points, 
and  many  growers  are  looking  for  a  dry 
year,  while  in  many  districts  the  green 
feed  is  still  short,  and  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  much  grass  before  spring.  There 
is  accordingly  a  good  demand  for  feed  in 
the  country,  while  supplies  of  alfalfa  are 
fairly  large,  local  offerings  are  readily 
disposed  of,  and  most  holders  in  the 
country  have  advanced  their  prices. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat  $18.00©20.50 

do    No.  2    16.00©  18.00 

Lower  grades   10.00®  13.00 

Tame  Oats    15.00@20.00 

Wild  Oats    14.00©  16.50 

Alfalfa    10.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    8.00@  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  is  quoted  a  little  lower 
this  week,  while  oil  cake  meal  has  been 
advanced.  There  is  no  desirable  cocoa- 
nut  meal  on  the  market  at  present,  and 
some  damaged  stock  is  offered  at  $20 
to  $27. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.50©19.00 

Bran,  per  ton   25.00©26.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    40.00@41.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   Nominal 

Cracked  Corn    39.00©40.00 

Middlings    35.00©37.00 

Rolled  Barley   29.00ft  30.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    29.00@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  no  movement  of  onions  at 
present,  ample  supplies  having  been 
taken  on  last  week  to  run  through  the 
holidays,  and  prices  show  no  improve- 
ment. Arrivals  of  southern  vegetables 
early  in  the  week  were  rather  large, 
and  prices  show  considerable  variation, 
as  there  is  very  active  demand  for  every- 
thing that  arrives  in  attractive  condi- 
tion, while  much  of  the  offerings  is  in 
rather  poor  shape  and  finds  little  demand. 
Green  peas  are  a  little  higher,  the  best 
lots  being  quite  strong,  while  string 
beans  show  an  unusually  wide  range. 
Strictly  first  class  stock  is  scarce,  and 
has  been  sold  as  high  as  20c,  while 
ordinary  offerings  are  sold  between  5 
and  10c.  Summer  squash  is  only  in  mod- 
erate supply,  and  as  it  is  mostly  of  good 
quality  it  is  held  at  an  advance.  Egg 
plant  is  a  little  lower.  First  class  to- 
matoes are  a  little  higher.  Rhubarb  is 
plentiful,  but  unchanged. 

Onions — 

Yellow,  ctl   50©  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2©  3c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   40@  85c 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  per  box  1.25©  J. 50 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Green  Peas,  lb   4©  9c 

String  Beans,  lb   5©  20c 

Summer  Squash,  Southern,  bx  1.50©  1.75 

Eggplant,  lb   4©  6c 

Celery,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  lb   3@  8c 

Artichokes,  doz   75c@  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb   25  @  40c 

Sprouts,  lb   2©  3c 

POTATOES. 

Requirements  for  this  week  are  pretty 
well  supplied,  and  as  for  some  time  past 
there  is  considerable  surplus  on  hand. 
Salinas  stock  has  been  shaded,  and  other 
lines  ar-3  dull  and  easy  as  before. 

River  Whites,  ctl                       30©  60c 

Salinas,  ctl  $  1.10©  1.25 

Oregon,  ctl                                  80@  85c 

Sweet  Potatoes                          1.80©  2.00 


Dairy  Produc*. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  chickens  continue  moderate, 
and  while  they  are  not  receiving  much 


attention  this  week  hens  show  some  im- 
provement in  price.  The  Christmas  tur- 
key market  has  turned  out  fairly  well, 
though  arrivals  of  dressed  stock  from 
nearby  points  have  been  quite  liberal, 
and  considerable  eastern  stock  is  also 
offered.  The  Eastern  arrivals  have  sold 
around  23  to  25c,  and  fresh  stock  toward 
the  close  brought  about  the  same  figures, 
though  a  good  many  fancy  gobblers  have 
been  sold  as  high  as  28  cents. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   22  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   17    ©18  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16    ©17  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15    ©16  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Young  Roosters    17    ©18  c 

Squabs,  per  doz   2.50©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   1.50©  2.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  6.00 

Turkeys,  live,  old,  per  lb...  20  c 

do    young   20  c 

do    dressed    24    ©25  c 

BUTTER. 

The  market  showed  a  tendency  to  sag 
toward  the  close  of  last  week,  but  there 
has  been  considerable  extra  buying  for 
the  holiday,  causing  a  good  clean-up  of 
arrivals,  and  a  slight  advance  on  extras. 
Lower  grades  stand  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...33^  33     33»/2  34      34  — 
Prime 

Firsts  ..32  32  32  32  32  — 
Firsts   ....31     31      31      31     31  — 

EGGS. 

After  dropping  off  sharply  last  week, 
the  egg  market  has  taken  an  upward 
turn  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  as 
production  in  principal  districts  is  large 
for  this  time  of  year.  The  advance  may 
be  partly  due  to  inquiries  for  shipment, 
hut  is  attributed  mostly  to  an  unusually 
heavy  local  demand  for  the  holidays. 
Owing  to  the  large  production,  a  sharp 
decline  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
Extras    ...30     27     28     33     32  — 

Firsts   —     —     —     —     27  — 

Selected 

Pullets. ..27      23     24>i  27     26Vi  — 
CHEESE. 

Monterey  cheese  remains  very  firm, 
showing  another  advance.  Other  descrip- 
tions remain  steady,  first  flats  being  Vic. 
lower. 

Fanv  California  Flats,  per  lb  14Vie 

Firsts   13Vic 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  17  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  20©  21  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Cranberries  have  been  in  good  de- 
mand, and  prices  have  been  well  main- 
tained on  both  eastern  and  Coos  Bay 
varieties.  Quite  a  lot  of  strawberries 
have  come  in  this  week,  but  found  hardly 
any  demand  in  the  regular  trade,  being 
poorly  ripened  and  unattractive,  and 
most  of  them  were  sold  at  the  lower 
figure.  Canners  have  aided  greatly  in 
cleaning  up  the  surplus  berries  this  sea- 
son, but  have  now  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  A  few  raspberries  have  come 
in,  but  receive  little  attention.  Some 
?rapes  are  still  offered,  but  find  only 
moderate  demand.  A  satisfactory  holiday 
demand  is  noted  for  apples,  the  fancy  red 
varieties  being  especially  strong,  but  the 
movement  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  supply,  and  prices 
have  not  Improved.  Trading  in  other 
lines  is  of  little  consequence. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  3.00©  5.00 

Cranberries,  bbl  12.50@13.50 

Apples,  fancy,  box   50c@  1.25 

Common    35©  60c 

Pears:  Winter  Nelis   1.00©  1.50 

Others  varieties    50c©  1.00 

Grapes,  per  crate   85c©  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    1.00©  1.25 

Persimmons,  box    75c@  1.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  are  almost  entirely  nominal  at 
the  moment,  as  practically  no  new  busi- 
ness is  being  taken  by  the  packers  at  this 
season,  and  no  buying  of  any  consequence 
is  expected  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Conditions  in  the  country  are  also 
quiet,  though  growers  who  still  have  any 
stock  to  sell  are  rather  firm  in  their 
views.  Stocks  of  most  varieties  in  the 
east  are  moderate,  and  if  the  holiday 
consuming  demand  is  up  to  expectations 
there  should  be  a  fairly  early  revival  of 
shipping  business,  with  some  stiffening  up 
to  prices.  Apples  are  the  only  line  show- 
ing any  pronounced  weakness,  a  large 
proportion   of   the   stock   remaining  in 


evaporators'  hands  and  lower  prices  are 
expected.  The  larger  sizes  of  prunes  are 
very  scarce.  Raisins  are  firm  as  last 
quoted,  and  peaches,  though  quiet,  are 
steadily  held.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"The  Christmas  holiday  demand  hav- 
ing been  pretty  well  covered  the  market 
presents  a  quiet  appearance.  However, 
the  general  tone  of  the  market  Is  steady, 
as  stocks  on  the  spot  are  not  burdensome 
and  holders  are  reluctant  to  make  con- 
cessions. In  the  ordinary  staples  busi- 
ness, as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is 
almost  at  a  standstill.  The  statistical 
position  is  held  to  be  stronger  than  in 
past  seasons,  and  though  the  demand  is 
seasonably  light  there  is  no  pressure  to 
sell.  California  prunes,  especially  in  large 
sizes,  which  are  scarce,  are  held  firmly  up 
to  previous  quotations. 

Not  much  interest  is  shown  in  apricots 
or  peaches  for  immediate  or  forward  de- 
livery and  prices  are  nominal.  Raisins 
of  all  descriptions  remain  quiet  and  no 
new  developments  on  the  spot  or  Coast 
market  are  to  be  noted." 

(New  crop.) 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb   4>i@  5  c 

Apricots    9    ©10  c 

Figs:  White    4 Vic 

Black    3  c 

Calimyrna    4    @5  c 

Prunes:  4-size  basis   3    @  3  Vic 

(Premium:  lc  for  40s-50s;  2c 
for  30s-403.) 

Peaches   4V4©  4Vic 

Pears    4    @7  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels  in  sweatbox    2V4©  2Vie 

Thompson's  Seedless   4Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas    3    @  3  Vic 


Citrus  Fruits. 

With  increasing  supplies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, navel  oranges  show  a  further  de- 
cline, and  only  very  fancy  fruit  will  bring 
anything  above  quotations.  The  lower 
prices  have  brought  out  a  very  strong  de- 
mand, which  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  regular  trade  wants  the  smaller  fruit 
almost  entirely,  $2  being  about  the  insid" 
price  for  such  stock,  and  the  larger  sizes, 
though  rather  slow  to  move,  have  been 
taken  fairly  well  by  peddlers  at  the 
lower  figures.  Limes  and  fancy  lemons 
are  a  little  higher. 

Oranges,  per  box — 

Navels:   $  1.00@  2.75 

Tangerines    75c@  1.25 

Grapefruit,  seedless    2.00©  2.75 

Lemons:  Fancy    4.50©  5.50 

Choice   3.00©  4.00 

Standard    2.00©  3.00 

Limes    4.50©  5.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

With  everything,  as  far  as  is  known, 
cleaned  out  of  growers'  hands,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  definite  quotations 
to  growers,  though  any  desirable  stock 
could  probably  be  sold  well  above  the 
opening  prices.  The  appearing  quota- 
tions are  current  in  the  local  trade,  but 
even  they  are  somewhat  nominal,  large 
handlers  being  sold  out  of  the  grades 
most  wanted. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    17Vic 

I  X  L    16Vi«' 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   I5%c 

Drakes    12Vic 

Lantjuedoc    HVic 

Hanlshells   8  c 

Walnuts,  1912  crop— 

Softshell  No.  1  16  @16Vic 

Hardshell  No.  1  15  ©15 Vic 

No.  2    lOVic 

Budded    17  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  very  little  demand  here  at  pre- 
sent, and  supplies  are  fairly  large,  though 
prices  are  pretty  steadily  maintained. 

Comb,  white   12Vi@14Vic 

Amber  10    ©12  c 

Dark    9    ©10  c 

Extracted,  white  (new)   8    ©  9  c 

Amber   6    #  6Vic 

Off  Grades   5    ©6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  local  demand  Is  of  little  con 
sequence,  and  considerable  stock  is  held 
by  dealers.  Values  are  nominally  as  be- 
fore. 

Light   29    ©30  c 

Dark   25    ©26  c 

HOPS. 

Trading  has  continued  active  almost  up 
to  the  holidays,  especially  In  the  Sonoma 
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and  Mendocino  districts.  The  market  has 
some  appearance  of  strength,  as  the  crop 
is  getting  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  Prices 
are  well  within  the  range  quoted,  most 
recent  sales  around  Ukiah  being  12%  to 
14%  cents. 

1912  crop   10    @18  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  movement  at  present,  the 
fall  clip  being  well  out  of  growers'  hands, 
though  a  good  deal  still  remains  at  ship- 
ping points,    \alues  are  nominally  as  be- 
fore, with  little  prospect  of  change  until 
the  spring  clip  is  marketed. 
Fall  Clip: 
Northern  and  free  Mendo- 
cino  12    @14  c 

Lambs   9    @13  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern.  6    @10  c 

Mohair   15    @28  c 

HORSES. 

Local  retail  business  has  been  of  fairly 
large  propositions,  with  prices  well  main- 
tained, and  the  general  demand  is  in  good 
shape.  Several  good  sized  lots  of  all- 
purpose  horses,  and  a  few  heavy  drafters, 
are  up  for  auction  this  week,  and  mod- 
erate offerings  of  attractive  stock  are 
expected  next  month. 
Heavy   drafters,   1700   lbs.  and 

over   $300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650...  225®>250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs  $180@220 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs  150@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  shows  very  little  change, 
though  beef  cattle  are  still  very  firm,  and 
high  prices  are  being  paid  in  the  country 
for  first  class  stock.  Additional  sales 
are  reported  at  Vina,  one  carload  averag- 
ing over  $90  a  head. 

Steers:  No.  1    6y>@  7  c 

No.  2    6    @  6^4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5    <g>  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @  4  c 

Calves:  Light   7  c 

Medium    6%c 

Heavy    5    @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Prime  Wethers    iM@  4V*c 

Ewes    3V2@  3%c 

Lambs    5%@  6  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    10%<g>ll  c 

Cows    10y2@ll  c 

Heifers    11  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Small    12    @13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8M>@  9  c 

Ewes    8    @  8y2c 

Spring  Lambs   11  @liy2c 

Hogs,  dressed    11    @12  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  quiet  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  offering  of  winter  hides  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  demand,  and  prices  show 
rather  less  strength  than  formerly,  though 
last  week's  figures  still  prevail. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  14!/2c 

Medium    14  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  13  @14  c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. .  13  @14  c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  12i/.c 

Kip    15    <§>16  c 

Veal    19    @20  c 

Calf    19    @20  x: 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    23y2@24V2c 

Dry  Bulls    19VjC 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   24%@25%C 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   29y2c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   29y2c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(S>  60c 
Lambs   35 @  70c 


SPECIAL  VINE  PRUNING 
INSTITUTE. 


[By  Our  Associate  Editor.  1 
"Once  seeing,"  they  say,  "is  worth  a 
thousand  times  telling."  This  applies  to 
farmers'  institutes  as  well  as  other  things, 
and  an  institute  that  was  both  seeing  and 
telling  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Frederic 
Bioletti  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Kerman,  Fresno  county,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 15,  the  day  after  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention.  The  institute  was  on  the 
pruning  of  vineyards  and  was  largely  field 
work. 

The  morning  session  dealt  with  the 
pruning  of  a  young  vine,  training  it  up  in 


the  way  it  should  go,  bringing  it  up  to 
fruiting  time.  An  hours'  time  was  given 
to  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  after  which 
the  attendants  adjourned  to  the  vineyard 
to  put  theory  into  practice. 

Value  of  Pruning— The  matter  of 
pruning  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  there  is  in  grape  growing.  Prof. 
Bioletti  estimates  that  an  average  in- 
crease of  perhaps  257c  in  yield  would  re- 
sult from  the  proper  pruning  of  all  grape 
vines  in  the  State.  The  average  grower 
has  no  more  than  a  rather  general  idea  of 
how  a  vine  should  be  pruned  which  is 
gathered  from  seeing,  for  instance,  how 
other  vines  than  his  are  pruned  and  from 
the  practice  in  pruning  his  own  vines, 
without  really  knowing  the  reason  for  the 
methods  he  pursues. 

Now  the  first  thing  is  to  get  the  ideal 
of  a  vine  in  mind  before  getting  to  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  shaping  up  a 
vine  during  the  first  two  and  three  years. 
The  first  thing  in  the  lecture,  therefore, 
as  illustrated  by  blackboard  and  other 
illustrations,  is  to  impress  the  ideal  vine 
on  the  growers  present,  according  to  the 
style  of  pruning  to  be  followed.  Then 
comes  the  methods  of  securing  that  shape. 

Field  Practice. — Mere  talk  carries  only 
a  moderate  weight  with  most  persons,  and 
the  big  majority  would  soon  forget  the 
ideal  vine  which  the  lecture  was  meant 
to  impress  upon  them  unless  they  actually 
saw  similar  vines  growing  and  helped  to 
shape  them  up.  Therefore  the  institute 
adjourns  to  the  vineyard. 

At  this  institute  Prof.  Bioletti  has  two 
assistants,  Messrs.  Way  and  Flossfeder. 
the  institute  dividing  up  into  three  sec- 
tions for  the  field  work.  Each  demon- 
strator first  went  down  a  row  of  young 
vines,  pruning  them  according  to  the 
methods  described  in  the  lecture,  and  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  the  various  types 
of  cuts  made.  After  that  the  auditors 
each  took  a  row  and  pruned  it  according 
to  precept  and  example,  the  instructor 
criticising  and  instructing  until  the  pupil 
was  able  to  get  along  nicely  by  himself. 

Pruning  Old  Vines. — It  is  one  thing  to 
prune  young  vines  and  another  to  prune 
old  ones.  Therefore  the  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  a  lecture  and  demonstration 
of  the  correct  pruning  of  old  vines,  with  a 
program  like  that  of  the  morning.  The 
first  thing,  it  is  true,  is  to  get  a  good  start, 
and  after  that  other  problems  occur,  even 
with  a  well  shaped  vine.  If  the  vines  are 
headed  wrong,  as  are  a  large  percentage 
of  vines  in  California,  the  problems  are 
so  much  greater. 

There  are  two  fundamental  points  to  be 
considered  in  pruning  bearing  vines.  The 
one  is  to  continue  the  vigor  of  the  vine 
and  its  proper  shape,  the  other  to  make  it 
produce  all  the  fruit  that  it  can  without 
injury. 

According  to  too  frequent  practice  two 
things  are  likely  to  occur.  One  is  to 
prune  the  vine  so  that  it  will  go  too  much 
to  growth  and  not  enough  to  fruit,  the 
other  to  make  it  go  so  much  to  fruit  for 
the  season,  at  least,  that  it  is  weakened 
in  the  future  for  both  wood  and  fruit. 

Poor  pruning,  therefore  is  bad  in  sev- 
eral ways.  (1)  The  vine  bears  irregularly 
and  therefore  the  average  yield  is  greatly 
reduced.  (2)  The  life  of  the  vine  is  con- 
siderably reduced.  (3)  It  means  more  ex- 
pensive cultivation,  pruning  and  sucker- 
ing.  In  .  other  words,  greater  expense 
and  poorer  returns.  On  a  Thompson 
Seedless  vineyard  the  yield  by  a  change 
of  pruning  made  a  change  of  from  half  a 
ton  to  six  tons  per  year  more  fruit.  With 
Muscats  and  other  short  pruned  vines  the 
change  is  very  much  less. 

Similar  institutes  to  the  one  described 
have  been  held  and  have  invariably  been 
very  successful  in  impressing  the  best 
methods  of  pruning  on  those  participat- 
ing. It  is  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice,  seeing  and  telling,  and  a 
benefit  not  only  to  those  who  attend  but 
others  whom  they  may  show  at  home. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


On  account  of  the  Christmas  holiday 
observed  generally  on  Wednesday  this 
week,  our  market  reports  suffer  to  some 
extent.  Next  week  we  hope  to  be  back 
in  our  usual  groove,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  trust  that  every  reader  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  enjoyed  a  Merry 
Christmas,  and  that  they  will  next  week 
celebrate  the  opening  of  a  Prosperous 
New  Year. 


Over  100  new  subscribers  added  to  our 
list  last  week  and  as  many  more  this 
week,  makes  us  feel  good,  and  helps  to 
measure  up  to  the  number  we  started 
to  get  this  year.  In  spite  of  a  dry  season 
and  lower  prices  on  many  California 
products  the  year  has  been  a  very  pros- 
perous one  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
The  larger  volume  of  business  accorded 
the  paper  is  reflected  in  the  number  of 
pages  we  are  giving  our  readers. 


A  prominent  advertisement  in  this 
issue  is  that  of  the  G.  W.  McNear  Co.  of 
this  city,  who  have  taken  over  the  Coast 
business  of  the  new  Soya  Bean  Fertilizer 
and  Dolkop  Stock  Food,  which  is  being 
introduced  by  Mr.  Koppel,  late  of  China. 
Users  of  fertilizers  will  be  interested  in 
this  announcement  and  should  write  the 
above  firm  for  prices. 


•Illustrated. 


The  Schmelser  Mfg.  Co.  of  Davis,  are 
sending  out  the  prettiest  calendar  of  the 
season.  This  firm  has  developed  a  fine 
business  along  agricultural  manufactur- 
ing lines,  and  we  are  mighty  well  pleased 
to  see  such  a  firm  succeeding  so  nicely. 
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Deere  Model  "R" 
Disk  Harrow 

BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Frame  is  low  so  harrow  can  be  worked  under  the  low 
branches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Extension  Frames  and  Shields  furnished  for  Special  Work 


DEERE  MODEL  "R"  DISK  HARROW,  4,  5  or  6  feet  cut. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  651  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Cows.  Freshening  in  Fall    16 

Cowpeas   419 

Cowpox    357 

Cranberry  Growing    197 

Cream  Hauling  358,  406 

Cream.  Keeping  Sweet    17 

Cream.  Grading   406 

Creamery,  Model  City    84 

Creamery  Co-operation    655 

Creamery  Operators'  Convention   404 

Crown-gall.  Nature  of   526 

Cucumber  Growing  275.  555 

Cultivation  to  Retain  Moisture.  ..  .172,  589 

•Cultivation.  Orchard    247 

Cultivation.  Tolls  and  Methods  77.  373 

Curl  Leaf   619 


Dairy  Bureau,  State    572 

Dairv  and  Irrigation    476 

Dairy  Suggestions   593 

Dairv  Association   404,  480 

•Dairy  in  California.  .  117,  227,  240.  600.  6^6 

Dairv  Farm.  Daly's    4,6 

Dairv  Farm,  Stalder's    600 

Dairy  Inspection   428 

Dairv  in  Humboldt  County  22S.  380.  528 

Dairy  Outlook   249.  B«0 

Dairy  at  Insane  Asylum    13a 

Dairv  at  Whittier  School    108 

Eairy  Breeds    156 
amplng-off    99 

Date  Insect  Killing   54a 

Date  Growing.  Haggard   500 

Diabroticas   •  •  *|I 

Drouth  and  Fruit  Trees  .... . .... . . 50 

Drv  Firming    172,  365,  400.  564.  589 

Ducks  and  Grasshoppers  .  .  .  .  .  ...  . ....  163 

Duck  Growing  163.  265.  290.  362.  458 

■ 

Egg  Product    291 

Egg-Laying  Contest   186,  434,  574,  63S 

Eggs  in  Winter   •  •  fj! 

Eggs.  Color  of    IfS 

Eggs.  Frozen  and  Dried  

Eggs  in  China    11* 

Electric  Agriculture  ■ •  ■  J'i 

Engines.  Fuel  and  Electric  461,  57  . 

•Erosion.  Checking  lol.  243 

•Etter,  Albert  F  ■ .  •  • -.• '  lJJ 

•Ettersburg  Strawberries  193,  246.  3  1 

41 i ,  59s 

Eugenics   .......218,  3,0 

Eucalyptus.  Cutting  Back   491,  555 

Eucalyptus  for  Corrals    »»' 

P 

Farm  Buildings,  Iron   384 

Farmers'  Share  of  Retail  Prices. .  .394,  619 

Farmers'  Union    *»i 

Fertilizers  for  Pastures  .... ., ...  .j-i-  *« 
Fertilization,  General ....  247,  2*6.  326,  3^4. 

•Field  Mangers   • •  •  ■  476 

Fig  Grafting   »«»■  Z  * 

Flies  for  Poultry    26j> 

Florence  Morton.  Farmer    «»» 

Flowers  as  a  Crop    Jjj 

Flower  Show.  World's   

Fresno  Free  Market   :i:v«  ?™ 

Fig  Capriflcatlon   29,  o2.  U- 

•Fig  Growing   .  29,  5.,  Ii9 

.  Food.  World  Need  of    »JJ 

Forest  Reserves    gr 

•Fruit  Drying    .1? 

Fruit  Maps.  California    *»» 
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Fruit  Varieties    4  69 

Fruit  Danger  Point  from  Frost   197 

Fruit  Fly.  Mediterranean  171,  199,  253, 

439.  513,  647 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention    626 

Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  254,  346,  4  !5 

Fruit,  Hints  to  Planters   173 

Fruit  Marketing   6,  221 

Fruit  Outlook.  Reports  on  11,  389 

•Fruits  on  Cobbles   369 

•Frost  Fighting  51.  77.  173.  472.  527.  617 

Fumigation  Methods    301 

G 

Game  Laws.  New  York   677 

Garbanzos    218 

Garden  of  Eden   '.   99 

Getting  Back  to  Beef    677 

Glide,  J.  H.,  the  Late  and  His  Accom- 
plishments   654 

Goat,  the  Judas    540 

Goats  for  Land  Clearing  87,  592 

Goats,  Milch  136,  162,  541,  573 

Goats,  Kidding    569 

Goat's  Hoof,  Trimming    571 

Goose  Raising    235 

Gopher  Killing    270 

Grass,  Darnel    87 

Grass.  Orchard    206 

Grasshoppers  and  Storks    67 

Grasshoppers  in  Orchard    3 

Grasshopper  Killing    567 

Grain.  Cleaning  Seed    524 

Grain  Sacks.  Prison   303 

Grape  Industry    515 

Grape  Shipping    130 

Grapes  on  Cobbles    375 

•Guernsey  Cattle   156,  475,  593 

Gvpsum  and  Alkali    576 

Gypsum  in  Stable   158,  540 

H 

Hams,  Continental    75 

Hardpan   594 

Heifers,  Raising  to  Sell    12 

Hen,   Miss   Corvallis    139 

•Hereford   Cattle   204.  393 

Himalaya  Berry    77 

Home  Garden    534 

Home  Circle   Each  Issue 

'Hog  Raising  on  Pacific  Coast  61.  160, 

248.  258.  441,  454,  635 

Hogs,  Care  of   38,  160,  454.  539 

Hogs.  Portable  House  for    259 

Hogs.  Selecting   441,  454 

Hogging  Off  Grain   37,  137 

Honey  Gathering   456 

Hop  Growing   106,  195 

•Holstein-Friesians   16,  156,  206,  232 

•Hop-nicking  Machine   202,  465 

Horn  Fly  Remedy  134.  231.  485 

Horse,  Brittle  Feet    283 

Horse.  Foot  Tub  for    231 

Horse.  Soundness  of    181 

Horse  Breeding  248.  623 

Horse.  Demand  for  204.  24S.  623 

Horse  Feeding   209 

Horse,  Percheron    133 

Horse.  Stallion  Laws   335,  5.:6 

Horse,  Comfort  of    479 

Horse,  Hoof-Cracks    112 

•Horss.  Shire    217 

Horses  or  Mules    G'.'~ 

Horses  and  Bees   456 

Horses.  Army   601 

Horticulture,  Future  of    55 

Horticulture  at  Panama-Pacific   493 

Horticultural  Law,  New   278 

•House  Planning   425,  556 

How  Tall  and  Old  Are  the  Great  Trees  670 
Humus  in  Soil    467 

I 

Imperial  Valley  Stock  Feeding   86 

Intensive    Stock    Farming   180 

•Iron,  Non-Corrosive  31,  102,  384 

Irrigation    Bonds    421 

Irrigation   Equivalents    78 

•Irrigation.  Arizona   ■   658 

Irrigation  Reservoir    328 

•Irrigation  and  Fruit  Growing.. 3,  50,  300 

•Irrigation  Methods   27,  372 

Irrigation.  Pumping  for   328.  385 

Irrigation,    Underground    89 

Irrigating  Fruit  in  Fall... 50,  74,  299.  301. 

348.  467 

Irrigation,  overhead   27,  28,  147 

J 

Jersey  Cattle   157,  159.  178.  259 

Jersey  Bull.  Handling    453 

K 

Kaffir  Corn.  Feeding   448 

Kelp  for  Potash    75 

L 

Labeling  and  Geography    322 

Labor,  Agricultural    63s 
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Labor  for  Stockmen    110 

Labor,  Liability  for  Injuries   

(See  Agricultural  Accidents) 

Ladder  for  Orchard    245 

Lambs,   Docking    230 

Lambs,  Winter   64,  1*5 

Lambs.  Worms  in    336 

Lawn  Making    174 

Lawns.  Moss  in    419 

Legumes  for  Forage    61 

Legumes,  Inoculation   419 

Lemon  Bud  Selection    126 

Lemon  in  California  53,  77,  97.  221,  397 

Lettuce,  Irrigating    275 

"Lev.ic  Design    557 

Lever  Bill    224 

Lime  for  Sour  Land   371 

Lime  Spreading    177 

Limestone    179 

•Limoneira    Methods    97 

Live  Stock  Association    563 

•Live  Stock  in  California. 345,  430,  442.  529 
Live  Stock  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

442.  497,  636 

Live  Stock  Values    633 

•Lively.  D.  0   497 

Loganberries  141,  545 

Linnets,  Poisoning    91 

Los  Angeles  Produce  Exchange   658 

Lowland  Products    98 

M 

Manure  and  Bean  Straw   467 

Manure  in  Planting  123,  324 

Manure.  Handling.  ..  195.  443.  540,  587,  607 

Maple  Syrup    219 

Market.  Public    321 

Meadow  Lark    41 

Mealy  Bug.  Citrus    624 

Mediterranean  Fly.. 171,  199,  253,  439,  513. 

647 

Melon  Lice    51 

Milk  Capacity  Fundamental    409 

Milk,   Dried    228 

Milk  Selling   356 

Milk,  Synthetic   466,  592 

•Milker,   drying    538 

Milking  Machine    121 

Moles,  Killing    270 

Milk   Bottling    85 

Minimum  Price  for  Produce  56,  177 

Mushroom   Growing    474 

■ 

•Natomas  Reclamation    657 

Nevada  Agriculture  376.  446,  568 

Nectarines,  Brown  Rot  on   276 

Nitrate  Helps  Fruiting   478 

Nursery  In  Orchard   245 

Nursery  Products.  Pacific  Coast   57 

Nursery  Inspection   632 

Nurserymen's  Association    468 

O 

Oak  Caterpillar   871 

•Oak  Great  Valley  241,  256,  467 

Oats.  Irrigation    106 

Oats.  Killing  Wild    281 

.Olive  Crop   527 

Olive  Oil   341,  491 

Olive  Oil.  New  Method  872,  648 

Olive  Pruning    628 

Olive  Growing  in  California   130 

Olives  from  Selected  Cuttings  495.  556 

Olives.  Facts  About   341,  389 

Olives  for  Pickling    19* 

Olives.  Preserving  by  Heat   419 

Orange.  Central  California    618 

Orange  Dropping    101 

Orange  In  Texas    221 

Orange  Packing-house    326 

•Orange  Picking   521 

Orange.  Pre-Anesthetic    275 

Orange  Splitting   446 

Orange  Washing    325 

Orange  Budding    124 

Oran«ft  Cost  of  125.  221  349 

Orange  Fertilizing   9<.  117.  147 

Orange  Growing   125,  349,  372,  397.  495. 

521,  620 

•Orange  Irrigation   28,  123,  558 

Orange  Planting   125,  398 

Orange  Product   197.  397,  530 

Orange  Pruning  99,  101.  247 

Orange  Selling  255,  346,  445 

Orange  Varieties    489 

Orange  Die-Back    75 

•Orange  County  Stock    49 

Oranges,  Tvpes  of  Navel    124 

•Orchard  Cultivation  172,  247.  372.  521 

Orchard  Overdone?    4 

•Orchard  on  Dredger  Debris   369 

Orchard  Not  a  Pasture   687 

Orientals  Co-operating   491 

•Oroville.  Evolution  of   591 

•Onion  Growing    99 

Onion  Sets.  Growing   27 

P 
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